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Machinery  Technology  curriculum  for 
Four-year  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

AGBICOLTOBAL  OCCOPATIOBS 

VT  000  971  570 

Creative  Approaches  to  Teaching 
Ornamental  Horticulture;  Discussion 
Guide. 

VT  002  369  524 

Occupations  of  Former  Students  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  in  Arizona. 

AGBICOLTOBAL  PBODOCTlOK 

VT  002  605  494 

Haior  Agricultural  Migrant  Labor 
Demand  Areas. 

AGBICOLTOBAL  TBCHKICIAKS 

VT  009  392  485 

Proposed  Content  of  Agricultural 
Machinery  Technology  curriculum  for 
Four-Year  Colleges  and 
Oni versifies. 

AGBICOLTOBE 

VT  010  456  476 

An  Assessment  of  Administrative 
Problems  In  Teacher  Bducation  in 
Agriculture. 


PAGE 

ALLIBD  HBALTH  PB0FB3SI0BS  PROJECTS 
VT  007  625  BD  025  663  460 

Meeting  of  the  Rational  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Allied  Health 
Professions  Projects,  1968. 

AMA  AKNOAL  COKFBBBHCB  OK  MBDICAL 
EDOCATIOK,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 

FBBBHARY  9,  1969 

VT  008  641  482 

Development  and  Growth  of  New 
Allied  Health  Fields. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  JONIOR 
COLLBGES,  BAST  LAKSIKG,  MICHIGAN, 
FBBBOARY  21,  1969 

VT  008  556  ED  032  396  548 

The  Dynamics  of  Technology  and 
Society;  No  Compromise  with 
Ignorance* 

AMBBICAN  HISTOBY 

VT  001  914  490 

The  South  and  the  Southerner. 

AMERICAN  IND0STBIAL  ARTS  3T0DBNT 
ASSOCIATION 

VT  001  954  560 

American  Industrial  Arts  Student 
Association  Handbook. 

AMERICAN  IND0STRY  PROJECT 
VT  002  861  479 

The  Establishment  of  American 
Industry  as  a Transitional  Subiect 
between  General  and  Vocational 
Bducation,  Developmental  and  Pilot 
Program  Proposal. 

AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
VT  007  380  BD  024  814  456 

A Guide  to  Improving  Instruction  in 
Industrial  Arts;  A Revision. 


AHBBICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  1968 
VT  008  643  548 

Agricultural  Bducation:  Some  Issues 
and  Some  Reactions. 

ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
VT  002  555  ED  032  3^0  493 

Mental  Health  Manpower. 

VT  007  420  580 

An  Annotated  Bibliography  of 
Periodical  Literature  Pertaining  to 
Distributive  Bducation*  1962-1968. 

VT  007  466  BD  026  507  517 

Manpower  Research  Projects 
Sponisored  by  the  0.S.  Department  of 
. Labor. . .Through  June  30,  1968. 

VT  007  889  554 

Bibliography  of  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  Educational 
Materials. 

VT  008  117  539 
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?T  008  591  ED  029  986 

Rational  Conference  on  Research 
Industrial  Arts. 
fT  008  888  ED  030  758 
Biblioqraphy  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  with  Eaphasis  on 
Sork  Evaluation. 

TT  009  352  ED  933  217 

Rose  Econonics  Research  Abstracts 
1963-1968;  Rehabilitation. 

TT  010  430 

Abstracts  of  Research  and  Related 
daterials  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  (A Rtf) , Winter 
1969. 

TT  010  464 

Microfiche  Collection  of 
Clearinqhouse  Docuaents  Reported  in 
Abstracts  of  Research  and  Related 
Materials  In  vocational  and 
Technical  Education  (ARM) f Winter 
1969. 

AIHOAL  AMERICAR  VOCATIORAL 
ASSOCIATIOR  CORVENTIOR  (63RDr  BOSTON, 
HASSACBOSBTTS,  DECEMBER  6-9,  1969 
TT  010  450  536 

Panorana  of  World  Wide  Traininq  bv 
the  ILO. 

AMROAL  AhERiCAR  VOCATIORAL 
ASSOCIATIOR  CORVERTZON  (63RD,  BOSTON, 
HASSAcaOSETTS,  DECEMBER  6-9,  1969) 

TT  010  110  549 

Industrial  Arts  Research:  Historv, 
PhilosophT,  Obiectives  Media,  and 
Method  1966-1968. 

TT  010  111  557 

Industrial  Arts*  Research; 

Curricttlun,  Adnlnlstration  and 
Supervision,  and  Teacher  Education. 

TT  010  174  473 

What  Research  Has  to  Sar  on: 
Orqanization  and  Adsinistration  of 
Tocational  and  Technical  Education. 

TT  010  176  568 

Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research  on 
Placement  and  Rollow-Op  of 
Tocational  Education  Students. 

TT  010  298  473 

Abstracts  of  Papers  Reportinq  on 
Development  Prolects  in 
Tocatiohal-Technical  Education. 

TT  010  302  549 

Aqricultural  Education:  laaqe  and 
substance. 

TT  010  305  557 

Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research  in 
TRade  and  Industrial  Education. 

TT  010  307  557 

Research  in  Technical  Education. 

TT  010  392  557 

speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Tocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association, 

1969. 
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VT  010  393  546 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association, 

1969. 

VT  010  394  486 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association^, 

1969. 

VT  010  413  558 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the^ 

American  Vocational  Association, 

1969. 

VT  010  414  558 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association, 

1969. 

VT  010  415  574 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association, 

1969. 

VT  010  416  558 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association, 

1969. 

VT  010  431  574 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association, 

1969. 

VT  010  432  473 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association, 

1969. 

VT  010  433  568 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association, 

1969. 

VT  010  434  473 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association, 

1969. 

VT  010  435  486 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association, 

1969. 

VT  010  440  474 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association, 

1969. 

VT  010  441  474 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association, 

1969. 
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VT  010  443  . 474 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association* 

1969. 

VT  010  444  486 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association* 

1969. 

VT  010  445  474 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association* 

1969. 

VT  010  446  574 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association* 

1969. 

VT  010  447  486 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Association*  1969. 

VT  010  448  530 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convent.ion  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association* 

1969. 

VT  010  449  475 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association* 

1969. 

VT  010  451  568 

Validation  and  Interpretation  of 
Test  Data  Via  Discrimination 
Analysis:  Research  Results  vith 
Vocational  School  Students. 

VT  010  452  475 

State  Staff  Requirements  for 
Evaluation  in  Vocational-Technical 
Education. 

VT  010  453  475 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association* 

1969. 

VT  010  454  475 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association* 

1969. 

VT  010  456  476 

An  Assessment  of  Administrative 
Problems  In  Teacher  Education  in 
Auriculture. 

ANNUAL  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION  (63RD*  BOSTON* 

MASSACHUSETTS*  DECEMBER  6-9*  1969). 

VT  010  455  475 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association* 

1969.  • 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 

VT  001  367  489 

Report  on  a Study  to  Determine  the 
Trades  in  Which  Apprentices  are 
Employed  and  the  Number  of  Employed 
Apprentices  Enrolled  in  Related 
Instruction  Classes. 

VT  001  621  444 

Annual  Descriptive  Report  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education* 

1965-1966.  Section  II*  Distributive 


Education. 

VT  005  462  448 

Center  for  studies  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  Report 
1968. 

VT  007  622  ED  024  835  553 

Arizona  Research  Coordinatinq  Unit* 
Second  Annual  Report. 

VT  007  741  ED  028  261  46? 

Proiected  Proqram  Activities  for 
1968-69.  Directions  for  the  Future. 

VT  008  054  ED  027  436  470 

Annual  Descriptive  Report*  1967-68. 

APPRENTICESHIPS 

VT  001  367  489 

Report  on  a Study  to  Determine  the 
Trades  in  Which  Apprentices  are 


Employed  and  the  Number  of  Employed 
Apprentices  Enrolled  in  Related 
Instruction  Classes. 

VT  007  414  ED  023  935  456 

Research  Visibility.  Post-Secondary 
and  Adult  Education. 

APTITUDE 

VT  00-»  362  561 

Asp  rations  and  Capabilities  of 
Rural  Youth  in  Relation  to  Present 
and  Proiected  Labor  Market 
Requirements. 

APTITUDE  TESTS 

VT  008  629  ED  029  992  527 

General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
(B-1002  Form  B)  Traininq  Success 
Norms. 

AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

VT  001  509  443 

Establishinq  and  Operatinq  Area 
Vocational-Technical  Education 
Proqrans  in  Michiqan. 

VT  001  992  444 

Education  and  Employability*  An 
Area  Vocational  study. 

VT  007  482  ED  025  648  457 

Vocational  Technical  Education 
1968. 

VT  008  629  ED  029  992  527 

General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
(B-1002  Porn  B)  Traininq  Success 
Norms. 
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TAGE 

ARTICULATION  (PROGRAK) 

VT  008  991  ED  031  584  484 

A Study  of  EducatioD  for  the 
Distributive  Occupatious  vith 
tnplications  for  Better 
ArticulatioD  of  Hiqh  School  aud 
Cosnunity  Colleae  Proqrams  in 
Connecticut* 

ASPIRATION 

Vt‘  002  362  561 

Aspirations  and  capabilities  of 
Rural  Youth  in  Relation  to  Present 
and  Proiected  Labor  Market 
Seauirettents* 

ASSOCIATE  DEGREES 

TT  001  078  442 

Criteria  for  QualitVr  Part  ll. 
Proceedings  of  the  National 
Conference  for  Associated  Degree 
Prograns  in  Nursing , 1967* 

TT  008  001  ED  029  111  468 

Technical  Education  in  Ohio's 
State-Assisted  Institutions  of 
Kigber  Education.  Progress  Report* 

VT  009  241  ED  032  423  472 

Associate  Degree  Education  for 

Nursing*«d 

* 

ASSOCIATION  TESTS 

TT  009  262  ED  032  425  485 

The  Associative  Meaning  and  Content 
Validity  of  Selected  Elements  from 
the  Industrial  Arts  Curriculun 
Proiect's  Tauonotoy  as  Determined  by 
Continued  Word  Association. 

ATTITUDES 

VT  002  402  524 

Tottorrov's  Parents.  A Study  of 
Youth  and  Their  Families* 

AUTO  MECHANICS:  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUPS 

VT  008  722  ED  030  735  577 

Self'*Instructional  Methods  of 
Teaching  Diagnostic  Problem  Solving 
to  Auton>tive  Students. 

AOTOINSTROCTIONAL  METHODS 

VT  002  638  447 

Leadership  for  Quality:  Report  of  a 
Conference  Held  by  the  Department 
of  Associate  Degree  Programs  of  the 
National  League  for  Nursing,  1966* 

AOTOINSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

VT  008  125  ED  029  962  571 

Planning  for  Occupational  Programs 
in  Rome  Economics.  An  Audiotucorial 
Kit. 

VT  008  457  ED  029  973  540 

The  Development  of  Speciali2ed 
Educational  Prograns  for  Poor 
Learners  for  Use  in  Non*>Educational 
Settings. 


PAGE 

AUTOMATION 

VT  007  585  ED  032  391  520 

Technology  and  Manpower  in  the 
Textile  Industry  of  the  1970*s. 

AVIATION  MECHANICS 

VT  008  542  566 

Career  Opportunities  in  Aviation. 

BEGINNING  TEACHERS 

VT  008  749  ED  030  741  573 

Relevant  others  of  Beginning 
Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

BEHAVIOR  BATING  SCALES 

VT  002  724  479 

Identification  of  Clusters  of  Items 
Relating  to  Personal  and  Home  Life 
Values  of  Men. 

BEHAVIOR  THEORIES 

VT  008  598  ED  029  988  541 

Effect  of  Internal-External  Control 
on  Learning  and  Participation  in 
Occupational  Education* 


BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES 

VT  010  447  486 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Association,  1969. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

VT  002  124  576 

An  Evaluative  Report  on  the 
Programed  Learning  Center,  Mahoning 
Valley  Vocational  School 
Experimental  Project,  1965-1966. 

VT  006  839  498 

Preliminary  Bibliography  on  job 
Vacancies. 

VT  007  414  ED  023  935  456 

Research  Visibility.  Post-Secondary 
and  Adult  Education. 

VT  007  546  ED  026  516  518 

Manpower  and  Operations  Research 
Studies.  A Selected  Bibliography. 

VT  007  731  462 

A Compilation  of  Information  on 
Computer  Applications  in  Nutrition 
and  Food  Service. 

VT  007  765  BD  028  264  464 


Selected  Bibliography  on  Associate 
Degree  ^ursing  Programs  and  Nursina 
Education  In  Junior  and  Community 
Colleges. 

VT  008  1B1  ED  029  963  481 

Research  Visibility.  The  Vocational 
Education  Curriculum. 

VT  008  582  ED  029  982  555 

Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research  in 
Health  Occupations  Education. 

VT  008  818  SD  030  748  555 

Summary  of  Studies  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  in  North 
Dakota,  1960-1969. 

VT  008  829  ED  030  749  543 

Research  Visibility.  Disadvantaged 
Youth:  Rural  Poverty  and  the  Urban 
Crisis* 
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VT  009  155  ED  031  598  556 

Research  Visibility,  1968-69. 

Reports  on  Selected  Research 
Studies  in  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Practical  Arts  Education. 

VT  009  360  556 

Pour  Years  of  Research, 

Development,  and  Tralninq:  A 
Biblioqraphy.  DCVER  Proiects 
Completed  Between  July  1,  1964  and 
June  30,  1968. 

BOILDING  DESIGN 

VT  002  828  532 

Rest  Virqinia  Vocaticnal  School 
Construction  Proqram. 

BOXLDING  INPROVEHENT 

VT  002  828  532 

Vest  Virqinia  Vocational  School 
Construction  Proqram* 

BBBEAD  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

VT  006  629  ED  032  389  497 

Haior  BLS  Proqrans,  a Summary  of 
Their  Characteristics, 

BOSIRESS 

¥T  002  265  524 

Personality  and  Success,  An 
Evaluation  of  Personal 
Characteristics  of  Successful  Small 
Business  Nanaqers, 

BUSINESS  CYCLES 

VT  007  471  517 

lova  Business  Patterns  by  County 
Groupinqs,  1 965- 1 967. 

VT  007  726  ED  027  402  521 

Structural  Unemployment  in  the 
United  States* 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

VT  007  605  460 

Policies  and  Guidelines  for 
Business  and  Office  Education* 

VT  007  653  525 

Criteria  for  the  Use  of  a School 
District  in  Evaluatinq  Its  Business 
Education  Proqram* 

VT  008  540  565 

Directory  of  Business  Schools, 

1969. 

VT  008  658  572 

Nultiple-Class  Teachinq  procedures 
Used  in  Small  Group  Experimental 
Business  Education  Classes* 

VT  010  440  474 

Speeches  Presented  at  the  Annual 
Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association, 

1969. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 

VT  008  658  572 

Nultiple-Class  Teachinq  Procedures 
Used  in  Small  Group  Experimental 
Business  Education  Classes, 


VT  008  747  ED  030  740  573 

A Study  of  Wominq  Business 
Education  Teachers'  Knowledqe  and 
Understandinq  of  Vocational 
Education* 


CANADA 

VT  007  666  461 

Canada  Nanpovej^  Policy  and 
Proqrams. 

CAREER  CHANGE 

VT  001  481  489 

Factors  Influencinq  Occupational 
Decisions  in  a Low-Income  Area. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

VT  008  542  566 

Career  Opportunities  in  Aviation. 

CAREER  PLANNING 

VT  008  526  ED  030  720  565 

The  "Project  ABLE"  Student 
Vocational  Plan.  (Interim  Product). 

VT  001  542  566 

Career  Opportunities  in  Aviation* 

VT  008  699  ED  030  733  567 

A Survey  of  the  Literature  on 
Philosophies  and  Approaches  to 
Career  Development. 

VT  009  546  ED  033  235  522 

The  Occupational  Structure  of  New 
York  City  Nunicipal  Hospitals. 

CASE  HISTORIES 

VT  007  579  ED  026  521  519 

Manpower  Planninq  and  Forecastinq 
in  the  Firm:  An  Exploratory  Probe. 

CASE  STUDIES  (EDUCATION) 

VT  009  089  ED  032  418  472 

Proqram,  planninq,  Budqet inq 


Systems  for  Educators.  Volume  II:  A 
Case  Problem.  Final  Report. 

CENTER  FOR  STUDIES  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

VT  005  462  448 

Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  Report 
1968. 

CERTIFICATION 

VT  007  895  ED  029  959  468 

Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Health  Manpower. 

Volume  II, 

CHANGE  AGENTS 

VT  006  014  ED  032  387  449 

Increasinq  Knowledqe  in  Social  ' 
Science  Amonq  Aqricultural 
Educators. 

CHANGING  ATTITUDES 

VT  006  014  ED  032  387  449 

Increasinq  Knowledqe  in  Social 
Science  Amonq  Aqricultural 
Educators* 
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CHECK  LISTS 

VT  008  614  ED  030  727  571 

Handbook  on  Secruitnent  of 
Potential  Industrial  Arts  Teachers. 

CHERICAL  TECFNICIANS 

VT  001  974  490 

A Ranpower  Study  for 
Technician-‘Level  Educational 
Plannind  in  Indiana  Concerninq  the 
Chenical  Technoloqy. 


CHILD  CARE 

VT  007  103  HP  000  700  513 

Horkinq  Bothers  and  the  Heed  for 
Child  Care  Services. 

CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION 

VT  007  764  ED  028  263  464 

Operation  Decision:  Citizen 
Planninq  for  Nursinq  in  the  South, 
1968* 

VT  009  487  ED  033  223  529 

Citizen  Evaluation  of  Public 
Occupational  Education. 

CITIZEN  hole 

VT  009  487  ED  033  228  529 

Citizen  Evaluation  of  Public 
Occupational  Education. 

CLASSIFICATION 

VT  007  045  RP  000  644  506 

New  Techniques  in  Task  Analysis. 

CLUSTER  CONCEPT  PROGRAM 

VT  007  991  481 


The  Developnent,  Impleaentation  and 
Field  Evaluation  of  the  cluster 
Concept  Proqram  in  Vocational 
Education  at  the  Secondary  School 
Level. 

CLUSTER  GROUPING 

VT  007  455  ED  024  820  456 

SuEDnary,  Evaluation  and  Lonq-Ranqe 
Plans  for  Related  Work.  Final 
Report,  No.  30. 

CODIFICATION 

VT  002  234  445 

Office  of  Education  Instructional 
Codes,  Titles  and  Definitions  for 
Use  in  Office  Occupations. 

COGNITIVE  ABILITY 

VT  007  990  576 

An  Experinent  in  the  Development  of 
Creative  Thinkinq  and  Its  Effect  on 
Selected  Coqnitive,  Affective  and 
Psychomotor  Behaviors  of  Students 
in  Hiqh  School  Industrial  Arts 
Courses. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

VT  002  264  536 

Two  Views  of  American  Labor.. u 
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VT  007  727  ED  028  260  521 

Tecbnoloqical  Trends  in  lialor 
American  Industries. 

COLLEGE  PROGRAMS 

VT  008  431  ED  031  563  564 

Career  Proqrams  in  Two-Year 

Colleqes. 

VT  008.  683  580 

Law  Enforcement  Education 
Directory,  1968- 1969. 

VT  008  846  ED  031  575  544 

criminoloqy  and  Corrections 

Proqrams:  A study  of  the  Issues. 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

VT  007  003  ED  028  307  563 

Development  and  Consistancy  of 

Student  I.dages  of  Occupations. 

VT  008  365  564 

Colleqe  Student  Volunteers  in  State 
Mental  Hospitals. 

VT  008  614  ED  030  727  571 

Handbook  on  Recruitment  of 
Potential  Industrial  Arts  Teachers. 

COLLEGES 

VT  007  332  ED  024  811  454 


Relationship  of  Industrial  Arts 
Education  to  Vocational 
Trade-Technical  Education  in 
California;  A Survey  Report. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ADMINISTRATION  OF 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

VT  007  762  ED  027  406  463 

Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Administration  of  Traininq 
Proqrams. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION 

VT  008  927  545 

A Community  Organizes  for  Action:  A 
Case  Study  of  the  Hon-Youqh  Region 
in  Pennsylvania. 

COMMUNITY  CHANGE 

VT  007  460  ED  024  823  457 
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Introduction 


This  is  our  second  annual  analysis  of  the  performance  of  the  Colorado  economy. 
As  was  expected,  the  projections  that  were  presented  in  December,  1965,  at  the 
first  annual  Forum  did  not  prove  to  be  completely  accurate.  An  area  whose 
economy  is  as  broad  and  diversified  as  is  Colorado's,  is  always  affected  by  mai^ 
kinds  of  determining  forces  - some  positive  and  some  negative.  Our  crystal 
ball  had  a few  small  cracks  in  it. 


In  total,  the  Colorado  economy  performed  exceedingly  well  during  1966.  It 
looks  as  if  the  state  has  enjoyed  the  highest  rate  of  growdi  of  any  year  in  the 
1960  decade.  In  spite  of  this,  not  all  sectors  of  the  state's  economic  system 
have  fared  equally  well.  Some  have  been  under  pressure. 


Colorado's  well-being  is  influenced  by  its  own  peculiar  resource  advantages, 
its  mix  of  industries  and  other  economic  activity,  all  of  v/hich  will  cause  a 
somewhat  different  pattern  of  economic  performance  from  the  nation  as  a whole. 
You  may  recall  from  the  first  Forum  presentation,  that  Colorado's  performance 
cycle  within  the  last  five  years  has  been  substantially  different  from  the  national 
pattern.  In  spite  of  these  differences,  Colorado  is  influenced  by  the  strength 
and  movement  of  the  national  economy.  During  the  December  1965  Forum,  we 
indicated  that  our  Colorado  estimates  were  based  upon  a 1966  Gross  National 
Product  estimate  within  the  range  of  $705  to  $714  billion,  the  ranges  being  used 
at  that  time  by  many  national  groups.  The  1966  GNP  totaled  about  $740  billion, 
up  9 percent  over  1965.  In  current  dollar  terms,  the  growth  increment  was 
about  twice  what  we  had  anticipated. 


Again,  we  are  not  setting  ourselves  up  as  experts  on  the  national  economy,  but 
we  do  have  to  make  some  assumption  as  to  its  performance  in  1967  before  we 
can  project  the  situation  here  in  Colorado.  Therefore,  for  1967  we  are  assum- 
ing a continued  high  level  of  defense  expenditures,  continued,  but  perhaps  some- 
what curtailed,  fiscal  expansion,  continuing  price  rises,  but  with  some  slow- 
down in  plant  and  equipment  expenditures.  Based  upon  all  of  these  items,  our 
projections  for  Colorado  are  being  made  compatible  with  a Gross  National 
Product  for  1967  of  between  $780  and  $790  billion.  These  figures  approximate 
estimates  from  several  national  sources.  That  1967  level  would  represent  a 
slow-down  in  current  dollar  GNP  growth  from  what  took  place  in  1966. 

With  tiiese  bacl^round  remarks,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  Colorado  infor- 
mation. Basic  to  all  economic  change  are  people,  jobs,  and  levels  of  personal 
income.  In  a sense,  tiiese  variables  act  as  both  a cause  and  are  the  result  of 
the  pattern  of  economic  activity.  What  is  the  outlook  for  population  change  and 

the  number  of  jobs  in  Colorado? 
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Population,  Labor  Force  and  Personal  Income 


The  first  chart  reviews  the  recent  changes  in  total  population  in  the  state.  The 
average  annual  rate  of  increase  in  population  of  3. 2 percent,  shown  in  the  left 
column,  for  the  1950-60  decade,  has  been  equalled  in  only  one  year  of  the  current 
decade.  The  4. 6 percent  rate  of  increase  between  I960  and  1961  dropped  sharply 
during  the  next  two  years  to  a low  of  1. 2 percent  between  1963-64.  That  rate 
has  moved  upward  again  with  the  U.S.  Census  estimates  givii^  us  an  increase 
of  2.7  percent  between  1965  and  1966.  This  is  above  the  2. 1 percent  which  we 
had  anticipated  in  oxac  projection.  However,  we  do  expect  this  rate  of  increase 
to  drop  back  to  an  annual  rate  of  about  2 percent  during  1967.  In  only  one  year 
diming  this  decade  (1963-64)  has  Colorado's  rate  of  population  growth  dropped 
below  the  national  average. 

CHART  1 

Annual  Rates  of  Population  Increase 
Colorado  and  United  States  1950-1967 
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Our  miss  in  the  population  guesstimate  for  1966  was  attributable  to  our  under- 
estimate of  the  net  in-migration  into  the  state.  On  Chart  2,  the  natural  rate  of 
increase  is  shown  as  the  dotted  bottom  part  of  each  bar.  We  overestimated  the 


TOTAL  RESIDENT  POPULATION,  COLORADO  AND  UNITED  STATES 

1940  - 1967 


Population 

Colorado 

United  States 

1940 

1,123,296 

132, 165, 000 

1950 

1,  325,  089 

151, 325,798 

1960 

1, 753,  947 

179,323,000 

1961 

1,  835,  000 

183,  057,  000 

1962 

1, 883, 000 

185,  890,  000 

1963 

1,  913,  000 

188,658,000 

1964 

1,936,000 

191,  371,  000 

196'5 

1,  969,  000 

193,  818,  000 

1966* 

2,  022,  000 

197,038,000 

1967* 

2, 063, 000 

** 

* - Estimated 

♦♦  - No  estimate  made  for  United  States 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  Colorado 

Business/ Economic  Outlook  Committee 

natural  rate  of  increase,  that  is,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  by  about 
3,000  persons,  but  underestimated  the  in-migration.  Therefore,  the  net  increase 
in  population  of  53, 000  was  12,000  above  the  figure  we  had  projected. 


On  Chart  2,  you  can  also  review  the  relationship  between  migration  and  the 
natural  rate  of  increase  for  each  year  during  the  decade.  This  shows  that  our 
stow  year,  1963-64,  had  a net  out-migration.  Following  the  current  trend  in 
birth  rates,  our  committee  estimates  a net  natural  growth  in  Colorado  in  1967 
of  16, 000  persons.  The  expected  net  in-migration  of  25, 000  gives  an  estimated 
41,000  gain  in  total  population. 


Population,  Labor  Force  and  Personal  Income  (continued) 


CHART  2 

Components  of  Colorado  Population  Change 
1950-1967 

THOUSANDS 
OF  PEOPLE 


Although  changes  in  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  are  the  result 
of  economic  activities  in  the  individual  parts  of  the  economy,  it  will  be  helpful 
for  us  to  take  a broad-side  look  at  what  has  happened  to  the  total  labor  force 
and  employment  in  Colorado  in  the  last  few  years,  and  see  what  we  expect  for 
1967.  Total  labor  force  data  must,  of  necessity,  be  estimated.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  define  specifically  at  any  one  time  those  parts  of  the  population  which 
are  active  in  the  labor  force.  Our  figures  are  those  used  by  federal  and  state 
agencies  that  deal  with  these  matters  on  a continuous  basis. 

Chart  3 reflects  the  relative  importance  of  the  three  major  sectors  of  the  labor 
force  and  how  these  have  been  changii^  over  this  decade.  The  smooth  upward 
trend  is  indicative  of  the  total  performance  of  Colorado's  economy.  Note  the 

increasing  importance  of  the  non-agri cultural  wage  and  salary  component  of  the 
total  labor  force.  That  group  is  expected  to  go  above  640,000  in  1967. 
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CHART  3 

Major  Components 
of  Colorado  Labor  Force 
1960-1967 
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■You  can  see  from  Chart  4 that  we  really  underestimated  the  1966  rate  of  growth 
in  the  number  of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  the  State,  as  well  as  in  the  total 
labor  force.  In  looking  throi^h  our  somewhat  fuzzy  pair  of  glasses  this  time 
last  year,  we  anticipated  that  1966  would  be  a better  year  than  1965,  and  pro- 
jected an  increase  in  wage  and  salary  workers  of  2. 8 percent.  You  see  here 
that  the  actual  rate  of  growth  was  almost  double  that.  This  healthy  5. 2 pL.rcent 
increase  in  wage  and  salary  workers  for  1966  gives  Colorado  the  highest  annual 
rate  of  gain  for  any  year  during  the  decade  - even  better  than  the  excellent  gain 
between  1960  and  1961.  You  will  note  that  this  growth  came  from  an  increase 
in  the  labor  force  amountii^  to  only  3. 6 percent,  and  a population  gro\vth  of  2. 7 
percent,  as  shown  on  an  earlier  chart.  This  means  that  a larger  part  of  the 
population  entered  the  labor  force  - perhaps  more  women,  more  older  people 
and  young  workers  taking  jobs. 


Population,  Labor  Force  and  Personal  Income  (continued) 


CHART  4 

Changes  in  Labor  Force  1960-1967 
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In  1967,  we  are  projecting  another  good  year  in  the  growing  number  of  wage  and 
salary  workers.  We  don*t  expect  to  repeat  the  rate  of  change  that  occurred 
between  1965  and  1966.  This  3.9  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  wage  and 
salary  workers  projected  for  1967  would  give  the  state  a gain  of  about  24,000 
workers,  as  compared  with  a growth  of  30,000  for  1966. 


We  do  not  need  to  say  much  about  Chart  5,  covering  unemployment  rates.  It 
emphasises  the  fact  that,  during  this  decade,  Colorado’s  rate  of  unemployment, 
shown  by  the  wavy  bars,  has  been  consistently  below  the  national  average,  even 
during  those  years  when  the  state’s  economy  was  not  booming.  During  1966, 
that  rate  dropped  to  the  very  favorable  level  of  3. 3 percent.  Even  with  a further 
expansion  in  job  opportunities,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  this  unemployment  rate 
for  1967  can  stay  much  below  the  3. 4 percent  level. 


MAJOR  COMPONENTS  OF  COLORADO  LABOR  FORCE 
1960  - 1967 
(in  thousands) 


Year 

Non-AgrL 
Wage  ^ Salary 
Workers 

Other 

Non-Agri. 

Workers 

Total 

Non-Agri. 

Workers 

Agri. 

Workers 

Unemployed 

Total 

Labor 

Force 

t960 

515.4 

96.  X 

61 1.5 

58.6 

25.7 

695.8 

t96t 

536.7 

102.4 

639.4 

58.  9 

31.9 

730.2 

t962 

550.5 

100.9 

651.9 

59.2 

32.5 

743.6 

1963 

564.0 

99.3 

663.2 

54.8 

35. 1 

753.4 

1964 

574.8 

100.0 

674.8 

49.9 

27.8 

752.5 

1965 

586. 1 

97. 1 

683.2 

45.5 

26.6 

755.3 

1966* 

616.6 

95.5 

712.1 

44.4 

25.6 

782. 1 

1967* 

640.6 

96.  0 

736.6 

42.  X 

27.3 

806.0 

• - Estimated 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Colorado  Department  of 

Employment  and  Colorado  Business/Economic  Outlook  Committee. 

CHART  5 

Unemployment  Rote  Colorado  and  United  States 
1961-1967 
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Population,  Labor  Force  and  Personal  Income  (continued) 


The  total  spending  power  of  our  citizens  is  always  an  important  criterion  for 
economic  well-being.  Using  the  years  1959  and  1960  as  base  years,  Chart  6 
reflects  what  has  happened  to  personal  income  in  Colorado,  as  compared  with 
the  national  picture.  During  the  first  several  years  of  this  decade,  Colorado's 
rate  of  growth  in  personal  income  was  above  the  national  average.  However, 
our  lean  growth  years,  while  the  remainder  of  the  nation  was  expanding  at  a 
substantial  rate,  caused  these  lines  to  cross  in  1965.  The  averse  per  capita 
income  in  the  state  in  1964  fell  below  the  national  average  for  the  first  time  in 
the  decade.  Our  estimates  indicate  that,  for  1967,  Colorado's  per  capita  per- 
sonal income  will  be  about  equal,  or  slightly  below,  the  national  figure. 


CHART  6 

Index  of  Personal  Income 
Colorado  and  United  States 
INDEX  1960-1967 


1959  - 60=100 


YEAR  ^ESTIMATED 


TOTAL  PERSONAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  INCOME 
COLORADO  AND  UNITED  STATES  1960-1967 


COLORADO 

UNITED  STATES 

Year 

Total  Personal  Per  Capita 

Total  Personal  Per  Capita 

(000, 000) 

(000,  000) 

1960 

$4,022 

$2, 275 

$398,725 

$2,215 

1961 

4,  299 

2,  343 

414, 411 

2,264 

1962 

4,566 

2,425 

440, 192 

2,368 

1963 

4,750 

2,483 

463. 053 

2,455 

1964 

4,967 

2,559 

493, 408 

2,579 

1965 

5,283 

2,710 

535, 000 

2,760 

1966* 

5,686 

2,812 

580,  000 

2,944 

1967* 

6,  076 

2,945 

** 

* - Estimated 

**  - No  estimates  made  for  United  States 


SOURCE;  U.S.  D^artment  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics,  and 
Colorado  Business/Economic  Outlook  Committee 
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Agriculture 


Now  we  would  like  to  review  the  changes  that  are  occurring  in  Colorado's  agri- 
cultural sector.  Although  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  has 
declined  steadily  in  recent  years,  what  happens  to  the  state’s  agriculture  is 
still  very  influential  in  the  State’s  economic  welfare. 


Chart  7 shows  Colorado  changes  in  total  agricultural  cash  receipts  since  1961. 
After  moving  laterally  for  a period  of  three  years,  cash  receipts  from  agricul- 
tural production  enjoyed  a sharp  upturn  between  1964  and  1966. 

CHART  7 

Agricultural  Cash  Receipts  in  Colcrado 
1961-1967 


utt  t inue 


Our  estimate  for  income  from  livestock  for  1966  proved  to  be  pessimistic.  We 
had  estimated  receipts  from  livestoci.  for  the  year  to  be  $553  million.  As  of 
now,  we  are  revising  this  figure  for  1966  up  to  a level  of  $658  million,  an  im- 
pressively large  increase.  Conversely,  our  estimate  for  receipts  from  crops 
proved  too  optimistic.  Our  original  1966  estimate  of  $293  million  has  been  re- 
duced to  $246  millior . The  late  spring  freeze  reduced  the  income  from  fruit 
production.  Similarly,  the  original  estimate  of  government  payments  for  1966 
of  $75  million  has  dropped  to  $64  million.  When  you  put  all  this  together,  we 
get  a total  cash  receipt  from  agriculture  for  1966  of  $967  million,  which  was 
$46  million  above  our  projection  of  $921  million. 

AGRICULTURAL  CASH  RECEIPTS  IN  COLORADO  - 1961  to  1967 

(millions  of  dollars) 


SOURCE:  Colorado  Crop  & Livestock  Reporting  Service  and  Colorado 

Business/Economic  Outlook  Committee. 

Looking  to  1967,  our  committee  does  not  think  that  things  can  continue  to  be 
quite  this  good.  They  feel  that  the  number  of  farms  will  decline,  but  that  the 
average  size  of  farms  will  increase.  Total  cash  farm  income  will  probably 
drop  below  1966  levels  to  an  estimated  $959  million. 
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Agriculture  (continued) 
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Chart  8 gives  the  relationship  between  receipts  and  expenses  for  farmers.  While 
production  expenses  have  expanded,  gross  farm  income  has  climbed  even  faster. 
Thus,  the  total  of  the  top  three  portions  of  this  chart  reflect  the  well-being  of  the 
farmers.  Non-money  income,  plus  government  payments,  plus  the  excess  of 
cash  receipts  from  sale  of  farm  products  over  expenses  are  included  in  that  total. 
Here  we  see  that  for  1967,  we  expect  gross  income  to  exceed  the  $1  billion  level. 
Of  that  total,  $842  million  will  go  for  farm  production  expense,  leaving  a sort  of 
net  income  for  farmers  of  $159  million. 


COLORADO  FARM  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES  - 1961  to  1967 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Realized 

Government  Non-  Gross  Farm  Realized 

Payment  Money  Farm  Production  Net 

to  Farmers  Licome  Licome Expense  Income 


1961 

$642. 0 

$30.3 

$34.1 

$706.4 

$566. 0 

$140. 5 

1962 

676.1 

40.2 

34.8 

751.2 

621.7 

129.5 

1963 

671.0 

43.3 

35.4 

749.7 

630.9 

118.8 

1964 

653.6 

57.8 

35.6 

747.1 

601. 1 

145.9 

1965 

728.2 

61.3 

40.8 

830.2 

706.  3 

123.8 

1966* 

903.7 

83.6 

41.4 

1,008.7 

840.0 

168.7 

1967* 

895.6 

63.6 

42.1 

1,001.3 

842.  0 

159.3 

* - Estimated 

Note;  Details  may  not  add  up  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


SOURCE;  Colorado  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service  and  Colorado 
Business /Economic  Outlook  Committee. 

Expected  changes  in  agricultural  cash  receipts  for  the  coming  year,  as  compared 
with  those  for  the  current  year  are  summarized  in  Chart  9.  The  wavy  bars  show 
1965  to  1966  changes.  Note  that  we  underestimated  total  cash  receipts  for  1966. 
Our  projection  was  for  an  increase  of  13.8  percent  while  the  actual  was  22.5 
percent.  Note  the  projected  small  decline  for  1967  in  that  total.  It  was  in  the 
livestock  sector  that  our  estimate  was  so  far  off  for  1966.  That  projected  3 
pe*  cent  increase  looks  now  to  be  above  23  percent.  But  for  1967,  we  estimate 
ar  absolute  decline  in  livestock  receipts  of  2.9  percent.  In  the  case  of  crops, 
we  overestimated  1966  changes.  Our  projection  of  42  percent  has  been  cut  back 
to  26.8  percent.  We  do  expect  an  increase  from  crop  sales  in  1967,  but  only  by 
4. 4 percent.  Similarly,  our  estimated  increase  in  government  payments  proved 
too  large.  The  actual  3.8  percent  Increase  in  1966  was  much  below  the  guess- 
timate of  19. 1 percent.  The  committee  expects  government  payments  in  1967 
to  hold  at  the  1966  level. 


Year 
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Agriculture  (continued) 
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CHART  9 

Expected  Changes  in  Agricultural  Cash  Receipts 
1965-66  and  1966-67 


PERCENTAGE 

CHANGE 


TOTAL  LIVESTOCK  CROPS  GOVERNMENT 

PAYMENTS 


Although  this  picture  might  not  indicate  a high  degree  of  optimism,  the  committee 
does  think  that  it  reflects  a very  favorable  situation.  The  continued  increase  in 
demand  for  all  agricultural  products  in  Colorado  and  the  probable  increase  in 
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income  from  wheat  resulting  from  substantial  increases  in  acreage  allotments, 
are  both  on  the  plus  side.  There  is  also  a prospective  increase  in  sugar  beet 
acreage  for  1967  which  would  add  to  crop  income.  With  normal  weather,  the 
income  from  fruits  should  reflect  a substantial  gain  from  the  poor  harvest 
caused  by  the  freeze  in  1966.  On  the  negative  side,  reduced  numbers  of  cattle, 
even  with  high  market  prices,  will  reduce  livestock  income.  Probability  of 
lower  e^  pxlces  and  less  than  record  yields  in  certain  grain  products  may 
also  act  as  limiting  factors. 


Mining 


Another  of  Colorado's  traditional  industries  is  mining.  Let's  examine  the 
results  to  see  how  close  we  were  in  our  projections  for  this  industry. 


ment  in  metals  will  increase  about  200  personsf  there  will  be  a decrease  of  100 
in  oil  and  gas  while  the  remaining  segment  of  the  industry  will  hold  its  1966 
level. 


The  mining  industry  had  an  average  annual  employment  in  1966  of  12,900,  as 
compared  with  our  projection  of  12,500  (see  Chart  10).  The  total  for  1967  is 
expected  to  expand  only  sli^tly  to  13,000  persons.  It  is  expected  that  employ 


MINING  EMPLOYMENT  IN  COLORADO 
1961-1967 


CHART  10 

Mining  Employment  in  Colorado 
1961-1967 
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TOTAL 


12,000 


13,000 


2,100 


4,900 


6,000 


* ESTIMATED 


YEAR 


Year 

Metals 

Non-Metals 

Petroleum 

and 

Natural  Gas 

Total 

Mining 

Employment 

1961 

6, 400 

2,000 

6,100 

14, 500 

1962 

5,  000 

1,900 

5,800 

12, 700 

1963 

5,  000 

1,800 

5,200 

12, 000 

1964 

5,200 

1,900 

4,  800 

11,900 

1965 

5,  500 

2,  000 

4,900 

12,400 

1966* 

5, 800 

2,100 

5,  000 

12,900 

1967* 

6,000 

2,  100 

4, 900 

13, 000 

* - Estimated 


SOURCE  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Colorado 
Department  of  Employment  and  Colorado  Busir.es s/Economic 
Outlook  Committee. 


Chart  11  shows  value  of  mineral  production.  We  see  no  reason  to  change  our 
original  1966  figures.  In  fact,  our  current  total  for  1966  is  within  $300, 000  of 
the  original  estimate,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 percent  off.  For  1967,  we 
expect  a net  gain  in  value  of  minerals  produced  of  $5. 6 million.  The  gain  of 
$8.5  million  in  metals  will  offset  an  expected  decline  of  $4.2  million  in  the  petro- 
leum and  coal  sector. 


Mining  (continued) 


CHART  11 

Value  of  Mineral  Production  in  Colorado 
1961-1967 


expected  that  mineral  production  will  show  a slight  increase  each  year  as  new 
properties  enter  production.  Offsetting  this  will  be  a steady  and  gradual  decease 
in  petroleum  production  due  to  field  depletion,  and  fewer  new  discoveries  to 
counterbalance  abandonment. 
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1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966^  1967  ^estimated 

YEAR 


$354.4 

50.0 


138.4 


166.0 


The  Bar  Chart  on  the  next  page  (Chart  12)  summarizes  expected  chaises  between 
1966  and  1967.  With  very  little  increase  in  total  employment,  the  total  value  of 
mineral  production  is  expected  to  rise  only  1. 6 percent.  However,  there  will  be 
a different  mix  in  the  total.  The  value  of  metals  produced  should  increase  by 
5.4  percent,  while  it  is  expected  that  the  total  output  of  oil  and  gas  will  decline 
4.  3 percent. 

Hourly  earnings  in  the  industry  should  increase  at  about  the  same  pace  with 
other  industrial  groups,  and  the  average  work  week  is  expected  to  remain  above 
40  hours  per  week  due  to  a shortage  of  experienced  miners.  In  general,  it  is 


The  bottom  part  of  Chart  12  shows  the  estimates  of  chaises  in  physical  output 
of  the  various  products.  Expected  declines  are  reflected  in  crude  oil,  a sli^t 
increase  in  natural  gas,  some  notable  increases  in  coal,  copper  and  other 
metals  Silver  production  is  expected  to  increase  25  percent. 


VALUE  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTION  IN  COLORADO 

1961-1966 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Year 

Metals 

Non-Metals 

Coal,  Oil  and  Gas 

Total 

1961 

$170.2 

$43.5 

$183.0 

$396.7 

1962 

126.8 

46.7 

164.0 

337.5 

1963 

139.5 

47.9 

153.5 

340.9 

1964 

150.1 

47.6 

140.3 

338.0 

1965 

154.3 

47.8 

143.2 

345.4 

1966* 

157.5 

48.7 

142.6 

348.8 

1967* 

166.0 

50.0 

138.4 

354.4 

* - Estimated 


SOURCE:  Colorado  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Colorado  Business /Economic 

Outlook  Committee. 
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Mining  (continued) 


Manufacturing 


CHART  12 

Expected  Changes  in  Colorado  Mining  Industry 

1966-67 

percentage  change 
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In  recent  years,  it  has  been  the  chaises  in  manufacturing  employment  that  have 
caused  the  swings  In  the  total  Colorado  economy.  The  state  depends  upon  an 
expanding  manufacturing  base  to  absorb  an  increasing  population. 


CHART  13 

Index  of  Manufacturing  Employment 
iii  Colorodo  ond  United  Stotes 
1960-1967 


1960-61=100 


Here  is  a quick  summary  of  how  the  total  picture  in  manTifacturii^  employment 
has  varied  in  the  recent  past.  The  top  line  of  Chart  13,  total  non-agri cultural 
wage  and  salary  workers  in  Colorado,  has  followed  a very  firm  upward  trend. 
The  bottom  broken  line  represents  Colorado  wage  and  salary  workers  in  manu- 
facturii^.  The  solid  line  represents  changes  in  manu&cturing  employees  for 
the  nation.  In  the  early  part  of  the  decade,  when  the  national  picture  in  manu- 
facturing employment  was  weak,  Colorado's  total  was  moving  firmly  upward. 
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Manufacturing  (continued) 


But  between  1963  and  1965,  on  an  index  basis,  average  annual  employment  in 
manufacturii^  for  the  nation  climbed,  while  Colorado  showed  an  absolute  de- 
cline. Fortunately,  the  last  year  has  reversed  that  trend  in  a very  dramatic 
way.  We  are  happy  to  report  that  our  committee  underestimated,  to  a signifi- 
cant extent,  the  rate  at  which  manufacturing  employees  were  added  in  Colorado 
during  1966. 


INDEX  OF  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
COLORADO  AND  UNITED  STATES  1960-1967 
{1960-61  = 100) 


Year 

Index  of  U.  S. 
Average  Annual 
Employment  in 
Manufaccturing 

Index  of 
Colorado 
Manufacturii^ 
Employment 

Index  of 
Colorado  Wage 
and  Salary 
Employees 

1960 

101.42 

97.55 

97.97 

1961 

98.  58 

102. 34 

102.  01 

1962 

101.76 

103. 45 

104. 64 

1963 

102.62 

103.89 

107.20 

1964 

104.21 

100. 78 

109.26 

1965 

108.59 

99.00 

111.  40 

1966* 

106.  56 

117.20 

1967* 

109. 68 

121.76 

* - Estimated 

**  - No  estimates  made  for  United  States 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Colorado 

Department  of  Labor  and  Colorado  Business/Economic  Outlook 
Committee. 


As  you  can  note  from  Chart  14,  it  has  been  primarily  industrial  groups  other 
than  manufacturii^  which  have  accounted  for  the  growth  in  Colorado's  wage  and 
salary  workers.  The  dotted  bars  show  charges  in  total  wage  and  salary  workers 
while  the  unshaded  bars  represent  manufacturii^  changes.  The  negative  figures 
in  manufacturing  employment  between  1963  and  1964  - and  between  1964  and 
1965  - are  reflected  here  again.  Our  committee  did  expect  a tum-around  in  this 
trend  and  thought  we  were  fairly  brave  in  predictii^  a 1.6  percent  overall  increase 
in  annual  employment  in  manufacturing  for  1966.  But  look  what  happened ! The 
average  number  of  workers  in  manufacturing  in  1966  jumped  by  7. 6 percent, 
helping  to  push  the  total  number  of  non-agri cultural  wage  and  salary  workers  up 
5.2  percent.  When  measured  by  these  employment  variables,  Colorado  had  its 
best  year  for  the  entire  decade. 
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CHART  14 

Percent  Changes  tn  Colorado  Employment 
Non-Ag  Wage  and  Salary  and  Manufacturing 
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We  would  like  to  be  equally  optimistic  for  1967,  but  we  do  not  expect  that  this 
rate  of  acceleration  will  continue.  We  are  suggesting  a 5 percent  increase  in 
manufacturing  employment  and  an  overall  increase  of  3.9  percent  in  non-agri- 
cultural  wage  and  salary  workers.  That  5 percent  rate  of  gain,  if  it  materi- 
alises, would  be  the  second  best  of  this  decade,  and  would  carry  average  em- 
ployment in  manufacturing  over  the  100,000  mark. 
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Manufacturing  (continued) 


The  tabulation  in  Chart  15  summarizes  the  projected  and  revised  changes  for 
1966  - and  gives  projections  for  1967.  In  terms  of  total  number  of  employees, 
the  machinery  group,  includii^  electrical  and  non-electrical  machinery,  re- 
co>^ed  the  highest  increment  in  employment  for  1966  - a total  of  4,800  employees. 
Tne  textiles,  apparel,  and  leather  ^oup  had  an  increase  of  1, 000  persons,  the 
food  and  kindred  products  300  employees,  the  printii^  and  publishit^  industries 
300  employees,  the  lumber  and  wood  products  300  employees,  the  fabricated 
metal  products  200  employees,  the  chemical  and  allied  products  100  employees, 
and  transportation  equipment  400  employees.  This  information  by  industry 
group  indicates  the  extent  to  which  we  misguessed  on  behavior  of  individual 

CHART  15 

Projected  Increments  in  Employment 
by  Industry  Groups 

I36S  TO  1967 


CHANGE  1965  TO  1966 

PROJECTED 

CHANGE 

INDUSTRY  GROUP 

Projected 

Revtsed 

1966  to  1967 

Mochin*ry 

1,100 

4,800 

3,300 

Food  & Ktndrod  Products 

.0. 

300 

-100 

Toxtilos,  Apporol,  & Loothor. 

-0  - 

1,000 

200 

Printing,  Pubtl siting,  & Alllod 
Industrlos 

.0. 

300 

200 

Chomtcols  & Alliod  Products 

-100 

100 

.0. 

Rubber  & Mtsc.  Plostic  Products  .... 

.0. 

.0. 

100 

Ordnonco&  Accossorios 

100 

-400 

-100 

Lumber  & Wood  Products 

100 

300 

300 

Stone,  Cloy,  & Gloss  Products 

100 

-300 

300 

Prlmory  Metol  Industries 

100 

.0. 

100 

Fobrt  coted  Metol  Products 

.0. 

200 

100 

Transportation  Equipment 

100 

400 

200 

segments  of  the  manufacturing  industry.  Two  industry  groups  that  we  expected 
to  register  a small  increase  in  eir^jloyment,  actually  ended  up  with  a decrease. 
These  were  ordnance  and  accessories  - and  the  stone,  clay  and  glass  products 
group. 


MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUPS 
19$1-196T 
(In  Thousands) 


Industry  Group 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966* 

1967* 

Machinery,  including 
Electrical 

8.6 

9.2 

9*2 

9.9 

11*9 

16.7 

20*0 

Food  & Kindred  Products 

19.0 

19*2 

19*1 

18.7 

18*3 

18.6 

18*5 

T^tiles*  Apparel  & Leather 

3*7 

4*0 

4.5 

4.5 

5.0 

6.0 

6.2 

Printing*  Publishing  Si 
Allied  Industries 

7*8 

8*0 

8*2 

8*0 

8*2 

8*5 

8.7 

Chemicals  St  Allied  Products 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2*1 

2.2 

2.2 

Rubber  St  Mlsc^  Plastic 
Products 

5.3 

5.3 

4.9 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.2 

Ordnance  St  Accessories 

17*4 

16.4 

16*4 

13*7 

9*5 

9*1 

9.0 

Lumber  Si  Wood  Products 

3.3 

3*5 

3*7 

3*4 

3.4 

3*7 

4.0 

Stone*  Clay  St  Glass  Products 

4*8 

5.1 

5.4 

5.5 

5.3 

5*0 

5*3 

Primary  Metal  Industries 

8*8 

8*2 

8*2 

8.2 

8.7 

8*7 

8*8 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 

3.2 

3*4 

3.5 

3*7 

3*5 

3.7 

3.8 

Transportation  Equipment 

3.6 

4*1 

3*7 

3.3 

3.6 

4*0 

4.2 

Other  Durable  St  Nondurable 
Goods 

TOTAL 

4,3 

92.0 

4,5 

93,0 

4*5 

93.4 

4,4 

90,6 

4,4 

89,0 

4,5 

95.8 

4*7 

100.6 

♦ - Estimated 


SOURCE  U.S.  Department  of  Labor*  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Colorado 
Department  of  Employment  and  Colorado  Business/Economic 
Outlook  Committee^ 
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Manufacturing  (continued) 


Construction 


Conversations  between  committee  members  and  key  officials  in  a number  of 
mamtfacturii^  firms  reveal  varying  degrees  of  optimism  for  1967  among  indusr 
try  groups.  We  expect  the  machinery  products  group,  including  electrical 
machinery,  to  have  the  largest  net  gain  in  employment  again  in  1967.  Almost 
all  of  the  principal  firms  in  the  electrical  group  expect  to  expand  output  and 
increase  employment  in  1967.  The  total  increment  should  be  3,300  employees. 
A majoriiy  of  the  firms  felt  diat  the  employment  gains  would  be  gradual  and 
would,  in  part,  depend  upon  their  success  in  recruiting  and  training  the  needed 
workers.  Within  the  textile  group,  product  development  work  is  goii^  on,  but 
mechanization  is  expected  to  expand  output  faster  than  emplo3ment,  giving  an 
estimated  growth  of  200  employees.  The  apparel  industries  are  under  pressure 
from  competition  from  larger  firms,  and  expect  to  just’ about  hold  their  present 
levels  of  employment.  The  lumber  and  wood  products  group  depends  upon  geo- 
graphical factors  and  freight  rates  to  compete  with  outside  industry.  Thus  ex- 
panded local  demand  resultiig  from  general  growth  should  provide  some  expan- 
sion in  sales,  and  a 300  person  increase  in  employment.  Based  upon  factors 
kno^vn  at  this  time,  the  major  firms  in  the  ordnance  industry  expect  very  little 
change  in  employment  levels  - either  up  or  down  - for  1967. 


Average  hourly  earnings  in  mamtfacturing  increased  approximately  2.8  percent 
in  1966.  We  expect  that  to  move  up  well  above  the  3 percent  mark  for  1967. 
Naturally,  there  are  wide  variations  between  industry  groups  in  the  rate  of 
change  in  hourly  eamirgs.  The  same  is  true  for  average  weekly  earnings. 


This  next  broad  sector  of  Colorado’s  economy  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  project.  Certainly  within  the  last  decade,  the  construction  industry  has  been 
a major  employer  in  Colorado’s  labor  market,  and  what  happens  in  this  industry 
has  a very  immediate  effect  upon  the  state's  over -all  prosperiiy. 


As  a result  of  some  obvious  out-of-phase  timiig  of  residential  construction  in  the 
metropolitan  area  with  sudden  declines  in  mamtfacturing  employment,  the  resi- 
dential sector  of  the  industry  has  been  under  pressure  for  several  years.  When 
this  factor  is  combined  with  the  effect  of  shortages  in  the  availabiliiy  of  mortgage 
money,  the  total  impact  is  obvious.  However,  when  we  talk  of  the  construction 
industry,  we  are  combiniig  building,  both  residential  and  non -residential,  with 
non-building  construction. 


PERCENTAGE 

CHANCE 


CHART  16 
Percent  Change 

Average  Annual  Employment  in  Construction 
Colorado  and  United  States  1960-1967 
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Construction  (continued) 


Year-to-year  changes  In  construction  employment  in  Colorado  compared  with  the 
nation  are  emphasized  in  Chart  16,  the  dotted  bars  representing  Colorado.  In 
two  years  of  the  decade  there  have  been  absolute  declines  in  the  average  anniial 
employment  in  the  industry.  In  both  of  these  instances,  we  were  running  con- 
trary to  the  national  pattern.  Thus,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  over-emphaslze 
the  6.4  percent  increase  for  1966  over  1965.  What  we  are  doing  here  is  com- 
paring the  very  poor  1965  with  a somewhat  better  1966,  and  the  percentage  change 
looks  large.  You  will  note,  that  for  the  first  Forum  presentation,  our  committee 
had  forecast  only  a 2. 1 percent  gain  for  1966  - but  1965  ended  up  lower  than  we 
, had  anticipated,  and  so  the  year  to  year  percentage  chai^  became  larger. 


INDEX  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
COLORADO  AND  UNITED  STATES  1960-1967 
(1959-60  = 100) 


Year 

Colorado 

United  States 

1960 

99.7 

98.7 

1961 

111.0 

96.3 

1962 

106.5 

99.3 

1963 

109.8 

101.4 

1964 

110.  1 

104.6 

1965 

106.3 

109.9 

1966* 

113.1 

1967* 

113.3 

* - Estimated 

**  - No  Estimates  made  for  United  States 


SOURCE;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Colorado 
Department  of  Labor  and  Colorado  Business/Economic  Outlook 
Committee. 


Oiu:  construction  committee  expects  1967  to  be  better  than  1966,  but  not  by  any 
substantial  margin.  Although  not  shown  on  the  chart,  the  dollar  value  of  the 
several  classes  of  construction  did  increase  in  1966  over  1965,  and  the  commit 
tee  expects  the  1966  level  of  value  to  be  maintained  for  1967. 


Chart  17  shows  year-to-year  chaises  in  the  value  of  construction  among  the  sev- 
eral sectors  of  the  Industry.  Across  the  top  we  have  total  construction,  and  its 
two  major  components,  building  and  non-building.  The  bottom  part  breaks  the 
building  total  into  residence  and  non-residence.  In  each  Instance  we  have  per- 
centage changes  shown  for  the  past  two  years,  and  the  right  hand  bar  in  each 
group  shows  our  projected  changes  for  1967.  You  see  that  we  underestimated 
1966  changes  for  total  construction,  especially  for  non-building  construction 
and  non-residence  building. 


CHART  17 

Percent  Change  in  Types  of  Construction  in  Colorado  1964-1967 
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INDICATES  LAST  YEAR'S 
UNDERESTIMATE 


Construction  (continued) 


VALUATION  OF  TOTAL  CONSTRUCTION  IN  COLORADO,  BY  TYPE 

1960  to  1967 
(Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Year 

Total 

Building 

Residence  Non-Residence 

Non-Building 

1960 

$460,733 

$241,937 

$123,262 

$95,  534 

1961 

549,789 

305, 062 

149,412 

95,315 

1962 

667, 108 

317,600 

200,299 

149, 209 

1963 

684, 086 

266,636 

208, 102 

209, 348 

1964 

675,  905 

262,073 

216,013 

197,819 

1965 

584,624 

255, 173 

180,  498 

148,953 

1966* 

736,  122 

261, 122 

244, 000 

231,000 

1967* 

739,  180 

262,  180 

245,  000 

232,000 

* - Estimated 


SOURCE:  F.  W.  Dodge  Company,  Division  of  McGraw-Hill,  Inc. , and 

Colorado  Business/Economic  Outlook  Committee. 


The  Committee  sees  only  limited  prospects  for  relief  durii^  1967  for  the  con- 
struction industry.  On  the  positive  side,  the  demand  for  housing  will  expand  as 
manufacturing  and  other  employment  grows.  However,  with  a modest  projection 
in  population  growth  and  prospects  for  continuing  tight  money  that  will  be  felt 
well  into  1967,  building  is  not  likely  to  pick  up.  Even  if  the  money  situation  does 
ease  toward  the  second  quarter  of  1967,  the  construction  industry  would  not  bene- 
fit immediately,  because  of  the  time  lag  between  commitment  and  actual  construc- 
tion. 


In  the  non-building  segments  and  in  non -residential  construction,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  strong  grounds  for  optimism.  Labor  agreements  extending 
through  March  1,  1969  should  provide  good  labor-management  relationships,  hi 
addition,  activity  caused  by  air  and  water  pollution  control  projects  might  begin 
to^ave  some  effect  in  1967.  On  the  negative  side,  the  large  Homestake  Project 
is  nearing  completion.  Little,  if  any,  work  will  be  under  way  on  the  Chatfield 
Dam  since  engineering  and  right-of-way  work  must  be  complete  before  actual 
construction  is  undertaken.  Flood  damage  repai;:s  have  been  completed  to  the 
highways.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  measure,  the  elimination  of  the  investment 
credit,  changes  in  depreciation  allowance  rules  under  the  new  federal  law,  plus 
the  continuii^  tight  money  will  have  some  negative  effect  on  the  non-residential 
construction  within  the  state. 
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Transportation,  Comntunications  and  Public  Utilities 


Another  lai^  employer  in  Colorado  is  the  transportation  and  public  utilities 
industries.  In  total,  this  is  a stable  industry,  showing  modest  year-to-year 
changes  in  employment.  Individual  segments  of  the  industry  do  show  wider 
Variations  from  yeaie-to-year. 


The  motor  freight  transportation  and  warehousing  group  added  a net  of  200 
workers,  a 1. 9 percent  growth.  Actually,  the  committee  had  projected  a level 
pattern  of  employment  for  1966.  We  feel  fliat  for  1967  the  industry  will  add  an 
average  of  about  lOO  workers. 


We  had  projected  an  increased  employment  in  the  Industry  for  1966  of  less  than 
1/2  percent.  The  1966  data,  note  Chart  18,  reveal  that  we  were  too  pessimistic. 
The  total  employment  in  the  industry  increased  by  2.7  percent,  from  44, 500 
employees  to  45, 700.  Empl03nnent  by  the  railroads  does  continue  to  decline 
slightly  each  year.  Our  projection  of  a decline  of  1. 1 percent  proved  to  be 
approximately  correct.  The  rail  transportation  industry  is  losing  about  100 
employees  per  year  in  the  state  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  1967. 


CHART  18 

Expected  Changes  in  Employment  in  Transportation, 
Communications  and  Public  Utilities  in  Colorado 
1965-66  and  1966-67 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
1961-1967 
(In  Thousands) 


Industry  Group 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966* 

1967* 

Railroad  Transportation 

9.4 

9.3 

9.  1 

9.0 

8.8 

8.7 

8.6 

Trucking  & Warehousing 

10.6 

10.9 

10.9 

10.8 

10.6 

10.8 

10.9 

Air  Transportation 

4.5 

4.4 

4. 1 

4.3 

4.5 

5.1 

5.5 

Other  Transportation 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

C ommunicati  on 

10.2 

10.2 

10.6 

10.9 

10.9 

11.3 

11.4 

Electric,  Gas  & Sanitary 
Services 
TOTAL 

6.8 

43.7 

6.9 

44.0 

7.  1 

44"  1 

7.3 

44.6 

7.4 

44.5 

7.5 

45.7 

7.7 

46.4 

* - Estimated 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Colorado 

Department  of  Employment  and  Colorado  Business/Economic 
Outlook  Committee. 
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Transportation,  Communications  and  Public  Utilities  (continued) 


Although  in  terms  of  employment,  it  is  only  about  half  the  size  of  the  rail  and 
motor  freight  segments  of  the  industry,  the  air  transportation  industry  is  grow- 
ing at  a more  rapid  pace.  Employment  in  1966  jumped  13.3  percent,  a rate 
considerably  above  what  the  committee  had  projected.  Expanded  employment  in 
connection  with  the  completion  of  Stapleton  Airport  accounts  for  a part  of  that 
large  gain.  For  1967,  a further  increase  of  7. 8 percent  in  employment  in  air 
transportation  is  expected.  There  will  be  increased  flight  training  at  Stapleton. 


The  through  Northwest-Southwest  route  being  authorized  should  expand  activity. 
Also,  jet  aircraft  additions  to  all  fleets  will  require  an  expansion  of  service 
personnel.  Heavy  cargo  movements  associated  with  the  high  level  industrial 
activity  as  well  as  the  Viet  Nam  situation  will  act  as  a plus  factor  for  all  the 
Sectors  of  the  transportation  industry. 


hi  the  utility  area,  we  underestimated  the  growth  rate  in  employment  in  commu- 
nications but  were  accurate  for  the  electricity  and  gas  sector.  Oiu:  committee 
had  anticipated  an  increase  of  0. 9 percent  in  employment  in  the  communications 
industry  fcr  1966,  but  employment  actually  jumped  3.7  percent.  The  committee 
believes  that  this  3. 7 percent  annual  rate  of  growth  is  abnormally  high  and  has 
reduced  the  increment  for  1967  back  to  0. 9 percent. 


The  reverse  is  true  in  the  electric  and  gas  segment.  While  the  projection  of  a 
1.4  percent  increase  for  1966  proved  to  be  accurate,  that  rate  of  increase  is 
being  expanded  to  2. 7 percent  for  1967. 


CHART  19 

Expected  Changes  in  Woge  and  Solory  Ditburtemenft 
in  TfansDortaKon,  Communications  and  Public  UHtiHes 
in  Colorado  1965-66  and  1966-67 
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Wage  and  salary  disbursements  will  rise  considerably  faster  than  employment 
for  most  new  contract  settlements  in  1967  and  will  probably  break  whatever 
remains  of  the  ** so-called**  White  House  guidelines.  As  indicated  in  Chart  19, 
total  wage  and  salary  disbixrsements  for  1967  in  the  transportation  industry  are 
expected  to  rise  6.2  percent  compared  with  3. 2 percent  for  1966.  Note  the 
variations  in  expected  growth  from  l.  5 percent  in  rails  to  6. 4 percent  in  motor 
freight,  to  11.5  percent  in  air  and  other  transportation.  In  the  utility  sector  of 
the  industry,  the  grc  vth  is  projected  at  5. 4 percent  as  compared  with  the  4. 8 
percent  rate  for  1966. 


With  relatively  modest  increases  in  employment,  all  segpnents  of  the  transpor- 
tation and  utilities  industries  will  handle  a substantially  larger  amount  of  physical 
activity.  Mechanization  and  other  efficiency -producing  changes  make  diis  possi- 
ble. As  indicated  in. Chart  20,  the  volume  of  air  freight  expanded  17. 8 percent 
during  1966,  a rate  below  the  projection  of  27. 5 percent.  However,  it  is  expect- 
ed to  grow  by  17.6  percent  durii^  1967.  The  number  of  commercial  airline 
passengers  jumped  by  an  estimated  23  percent  in  1966.  The  committee  feels 
that  the  1967  increment  will  be  lower,  estimated  at  18.8  percent,  hi  trucking, 
receipts  from  the  gross  ton-mile  tax  increased  only  3. 5 percent  for  1966,  although 
the  committee  had  estimated  this  to  be  clo.se  to  6 percent.  That  growth  rate  is 
being  reducet^  still  further  to  a level  of  2.b  percent  for  1967.  Motor  truck  regis- 
trations in  the  state  expanded  slightly  above  the  .rate  expected  by  the  committee, 
but  the  1967  growth  in  registrations  has  been  reduced  somewhat. 
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Transportation,  Communications  and  Public  Utilities  (continued) 


percentage 
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CHART  20 

Expected  Changes  in  the  Transportation 
Industry  in  Colorado  1965-66  and  1966-67 
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An  accurate  measure  of  several  aspects  of  the  Colorado  economy  is  the  total 
electric  power  consumed  in  the  state.  Chart  21,  in  a sense,  reflects  to  some 
degree  the  extent  that  we  underestimated  the  over-all  growth  in  the  state’s 
economy  for  1966.  You  will  note  we  had  indicated  a net  increase  of  6.  6 percent 
in  electric  power  consumption  for  1966.  Actually,  the  rate  was  10.2  percent. 
That  same  rate  of  growth  is  being  projected  for  1967 . 


The  committee  was  more  accurate  in  its  forecast  of  industrial  power  consump- 
tion. It  looks  as  if  the  1966  growth  will  be  slightly  under  the  8. 6 percent  that 
was  anticipated.  For  1967,  the  growth  rate  is  projected  at  6. 1 percent. 


In  the  commercial  and  residential  sectors,  our  power  consumption  estimates 
were  too  pessimistic.  Power  consumption  growth  by  commercial  buildings  was 
estimated  at  7.5  percent  for  1966.  The  actual  rate  of  increase  was  14.5  percent, 
or  almost  double  the  projected  rate.  We  are  carrying  that  rate  of  increase  for- 
ward into  1967.  Likewise,  the  expected  rate  of  increase  in  residential  consump- 
tion of  only  1.  6 percent  turned  out  to  be  6.7  percent.  Following  this  trend,  resi- 
dential consumption  would  increase  approximately  9 percent  in  1967. 
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CHART  21 

Expected  Changes  in  Electrical  Power  Consumed 
in  Colorado  1965-66  and  1966-67 
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Transportation,  Communications  and  Public  Utilities 
(continued) 


Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 


N 


ELECTRIC  POWER  CONSUMPTION  IN  COLORADO 

1961-1967 
{Millions  of  KWH) 


Year 

Total 

industrial 

Commercial 

Residential 

1931 

3, 400.  0 

1,089.6 

1,220.7 

1,089.7 

1962 

3,  S59. 1 

1,253.0 

1,  395.  7 

1,310.4 

1963 

4, 422.  5 

1,313.0 

1,694.3 

1,415.2 

1964 

4, 840.  9 

1,431.1 

1, 858. 5 

1,551.3 

1965 

5, 124. 3 

1,562.4 

1,938.4 

1,623.5 

1966* 

5, 645. 1 

1,693.9 

2,219.0 

1,  732. 2 

1967* 

6,219.0 

1,796.3 

2,  534, 5 

1,888.2 

* - Estimated 


SOURCE:  Colorado  Business /Economic  Data  Bank,  Business  Research 

Division,  University  of  Colorado,  Gradiiate  School  of  Business 
Administration  and  Colorado  Business/Economic  Outlook  Committee* 


During  the  past  year,  the  overall  finance  and  real  estate  industries  have  been 
subject  to  considerable  discussion  on  a number  of  different  fronts.  But  employ' 
ment  in  the  industry,  in  total,  has  shewn  a steady  t^pward  trend  throughout  the 
decade. 


On  an  index  basis.  Chart  22  reflects  the  varying  rates  of  change  in  the  several 
electors  of  the  finance  industry.  Mortgage  loan  activity  in  the  Denver  area  moved 
tip  sharply  in  the  early  years  of  the  decade,  but  has  shown  a constant  decline 
since  1963.  In  fact,  ^e  slight  improvement  in  1966  that  our  committee  had 
expected  did  not  materialize.  1966  thus  had  the  lowest  level  of  mortgage  loan 
activity  for  the  entire  decade. 


CHART  22 

lnd«x  of  Financial  Activity  in  Colorado 
1960-1967 
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Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  (continued) 


INDEX  OF  FINANCIAL  ACTIVITY  IN  COLORADO  1960-1967 

(1959-60=  100) 


Bank  deposits  and  bank  debits  reflect  total  area  economic  activity,  and  have 
shown  a very  favorable  trend.  This  has  been  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
limitations  placed  upon  the  banking  system  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
tended  to  have  curtailed  deposit  creation. 


Volume  of 


Year 

Commercial 

Bank 

Deposits'^ 

Bank 

Debits^ 

Denver 
Metropolitan 
Mortgage  Loans'^ 

Life 

Insui-ance 

Saies^ 

1960 

102.6 

104.0 

101.9 

104.6 

1961 

117.6 

116.6 

112.9 

114.9 

1962 

123.0 

125.0 

145.4 

121.3 

1963 

130.4 

130.7 

149.7 

130.5 

1964 

137.8 

138.0 

139.0 

151.2 

1965 

146.8 

147.1 

115. 1 

166.7 

1966* 

155.3 

164.1 

101.8 

178.9 

1967* 

166.2 

169.9 

102.2 

192.3 

* - Estimated 


SOURCE;  1 - Division  of  Accounts  and  Controls,  Colorado  State  Budget 
Office  and  Business  Research  Division,  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  University  of  Colorado. 

2 - Business  Research  Division,  Graduate  School  of  Business 

Administration,  University  of  Colorado  and  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Kansas  City 

3 - Title  Guaranty  Company,  Record  Statistics. 

4 - Life  Insurance  Management  Association,  Monthly  Survey  of 

Life  Insurance  Sales  in  United  States  and  Canada. 

Estimates  by  Colorado  Business/Economic  Outlook  Committee. 


Life  insurance  sales  continue  on  a very  strong  and  firm  upward  trend.  The  rate 
of  change  during  the  last  several  years  has  been  approximately  constant,  and 
1967  is  expected  to  witness  the  same  degree  of  growth. 


While  it  is  difficult  to  be  optimistic  about  the  mortgage  lending  sector  of  the 
finance  industry  for  1967,  there  are  prospects  that  the  money  situation  may  be 
relieved  somewhat  from  fiscal  measures,  includii^  some  remainli^  prospects 
of  a federal  tax  increase.  The  latter  part  of  1967  could  become  a tuniii^  point 
in  this  industry  that  has  been  under  such  substantial  pressure. 


CHART  23 

Expected  Changes  in  Finance,  Insurance 
and  Real  Estate  in  Colorado 
1965-66  and  1966-67 
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Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  (continued) 


Retail  Trade,  Wholesale  Trade  and  Services 


One  of  the  largest  employers  In  the  state  is  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade  groups. 
Chart  24  pictures  the  steady  rate  of  expansion  in  this  industry.  Total  employment 
in  the  trade  groups  will  approach  150,000  persons  in  1967.  Note  that  we  under- 
estimated growth  in  employment  for  1966. 


CHART  24 

Employment  in  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade 
In  Colorado  1961-1967 
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Retail  Trade,  Wholesale  Trade  and  Services  (continued) 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  RETAIL  AND  WHOLESALE  TRADE 
IN  COLORADO  1961-1967 


Year 

Retail  Trade 

Wholesale  Trade 

Total 

1961 

92,500 

32,700 

125,200 

1962 

95, 500 

33, 400 

128, 900 

1963 

98,300 

33, 500 

131,800 

1964 

101,700 

34, 300 

136,000 

1965 

103, 000 

36, 200 

139, 200 

1966* 

107,000 

36, 600 

143, 600 

1967* 

111,000 

36,900 

147,900 

* - Estimated 


SOURCE:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Colorado 

Department  of  Labor  and  Colorado  Business/Economic  Outlook 
Committee. 


The  previous  chart  makes  year-to-year  comparisons  difficult.  Chart  25  summa- 
rizes the  rates  of  change  in  these  activities.  We  had  expected  a total  gain  in 
wage  and  salary  workers  in  the  trade  groups  for  1966  of  only  2 percent.  That 
rate  of  growth  proved  too  conservative  and  the  increment  will  be  about  3.2  per- 
cent. A continued  growth  in  employment  in  these  industries  in  1967  of  3 percent 
is  projected.  Most  of  this  Increase  will  come  in  the  retail  sector.  The  1966 
growth  in  retail  employment  turned  out  to  be  3.9  percent,  rather  than  our  pro- 
jected 2. 4 percent.  The  wholesale  portion  of  the  industry  had  employment  gains 
slightly  larger  than  expected. 

Retail  sales  in  the  state  jumped  8. 5 percent,  as  contrasted  to  a projected  rate  of 
5. 1 percent.  We  will  excuse  ourselves  partially  for  this  error,  in  that  price 
increases  resultii^  from  well-known  inflationary  pressures  in  1966  were  at  a 


higher  rate  than  in  prior  years.  These  price  changes  are  reflected  directly  in 
the  sales  figures.  Thus,  the  8.  5 percent  increase  does  not  represent  an  equal 
change  in  the  physical  volume. 


CHART  25 

Expected  Changes  in  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 
in  Colorado  1965-66  and  1966-67 


retail  wholesale  retail  total  wholesale  retail 

SALES  employment  EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT  AVERAGE  AVERAGE 

weekly  weekly 

earnings  earnings 

Reflecting  some  hope  for  a reduced  rate  of  inflation  and  perhaps  some  leveling 
off  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  spending  power,  we  are  projecting  an  increase  of 
6. 1 percent  in  retail  sales  for  1967.  However,  if  some  of  the  positive  factors 
that  could  materialize  in  1967  actually  occur,  the  1967  gain  could  again  approach 
the  1966  rate  of  increase.  Increased  social  security  benefits,  a possible  resur- 
gence in  residential  construction,  probable  continued  inflation,  and  other  factors 
could  carry  the  rate  of  growth  in  retail  sales  up  faster  than  we  are  projecting. 

On  the  negative  side,  again  the  possibility  of  a federal  tax  increase  that  would 
take  money  out  of  the  spending  stream,  plus  possible  continuing  high  interest 
rates  and  lack  of  credit  for  consumption  and  construction,  and  changing  market- 
ing channels  which  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  wholesaling  sector,  all  operate 
in  the  deficit  column  of  the  ledger. 
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Retail  Trade,  Wholesale  Trade  and  Services  (continued) 


BETAIL  AND  WHOLESALE  SALES  IK  COLORADO 
1961-196T 

(in  billions  of  dollars) 


Year 

Retail  Sales 

Wholesale  Sales ^ 

Total 

1961 

$3.91 

$1.39 

$5.30 

1962 

4.22 

1. 50 

5.72 

1963 

4.40 

1. 67 

6.07 

1964 

4.  84 

1.42 

6.26 

1965 

5. 14 

1.47 

6.60 

1966* 

5.57 

1.51 

7.08 

1967* 

5.91 

1.55 

7.46 

* - Estimated 

^ Includes  only  those  sales  reported  for  sales  tax  purposes. 


SOURCE:  Colorado  Department  of  Revenue  and  Colorado  Business/Economic 

Outlook  Committee. 

The  service  industries  are  made  up  of  a variety  of  different  kinds  of  activities. 
The  industry  has  averaged  adding  almost  4,  000  employees  each  year  durii^  the 
decade,  which  makes  it  one  of  the  state's  largest  employers,  with  one  of  the 
smoothest  upward  growth  rates  in  the  entire  economy. 


Chart  26  tells  the  story  of  the  service  industries.  Note  the  unbroken  igiward 
trend  in  total  employment.  That  total  employment  now  exceeds  100,000  persons, 
and  is  expected  to  climb  another  5,000  by  the  end  of  1967.  Of  course,  the  year- 
to-year  percentage  increases  do  vary  with  the  fortunes  of  Colorado.  Our  esti  - 
mated  increase  for  1966  of  3. 9 percent  proved  to  be  below  what  actually  happened. 
The  4. 9 percent  actual  increase  in  1966  is  the  best  of  any  year  since  1962.  Here 


again,  perhaps  beii^  a little  conservative,  our  committee  does  not  feet  that  this 
rate  can  be  maintained,  and  we  are  reducing  the  expected  gain  for  1967  back  to 
4. 4 percent. 


CHART  26 


Employmenf  in  Servie*  Industries  in  Colorado 


Since  activity  in  this  industry  does  not  generally  lend  itself  to  automation  and 
mechanization,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  net  gains  in  employment 
in  this  industry  will  continue  to  erqjand  at  an  annual  rate  of  between  4 percent 
and  5 percent  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
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Tourism,  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Conventions 


This  next  phase  of  the  Colorado  economy  is  very  important,  but  we  have  to  admit 
our  measures  of  its  actual  impact  on  the  several  aspects  of  business  and  industry 
are  crude.  Tourism  and  outdoor  recreation  industries  are  major  parts  of  the 
Colorado  picture  and  offer  increasing  promise  for  the  future. 


availability  of  attractive  recreational  areas  around  the  reservoirs  on  the  Western 
Slope,  and  the  fact  that  the  national  parks  received  increased  money  for  camp- 
ground development,  all  point  to  favorable  rates  of  change.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  committee  does  not  feel  that  there  will  be  any  major  changes  in  the  number  of 
accomodations  since  the  lack  of  new  construction  may  curtail  total  activity. 


The  industry  is  made  up  of  a number  of  different  segments  scattered  widely 
over  the  state.  Variations  in  activity  in  these  industries  show  immediately  in 
retailing  and  service  industries,  and,  in  a sense,  figures  we  talk  about  when 
we  refer  to  this  industry  tend  to  overlap  the  retail  and  service  sectors.  In 
addition,  we  find  it  difficult  to  get  accurate  measures  of  volume  of  activity  in 
many  parts  of  the  industry,  for  accurate  data  collecting  does  become  extremely 
expensive. 


Bar  chart  27  casts  expected  1967  chaises  against  the  average  annual  changes  for 
a five  year  period.  Since  the  flood  year  of  1965  was  a poor  tourist  year,  1965  to 
1966  chaises  are  not  very  meaningful.  Reported  employment  in  this  industry 
does  not  begin  to  reflect  its  importance  as  an  industry.  Much  of  the  activity  in 
this  industry  is  carried  on  by  owner-proprietors  with  the  use  of  seasonal  help. 

In  fact,  we  do  not  even  have  a total  estimate  of  persons  employed  in  the  industry. 
We  only  have  reported  employment  by  hotels,  tourist  courts  and  motels.  That 
employment  for  1967  is  not  expected  to  increase.  Similarly,  the  committee  does 
not  expect  the  number  of  lodging  places  to  increase  by  more  than  0,8  percent  in 
1967,  Gross  receipts  by  lodging  places  are  expected  to  grow  9 percent. 


In  1967,  ski  visitors  to  national  forests  are  expected  to  increase  16.7  percent 
and  non-resident  ski  visitors  10.8  percent. 


Figures  for  the  number  of  and  spending  by  general  vacationers  are  fairly  crude 
estimates.  Our  best  information  indicates  that  the  1966  figures  did  prove  to  be 
about  what  was  expected.  Gains  for  1967  are  projected  at  4.  l percent,  somewhat 
below  the  5 year  norm. 


In  spite  of  what  might  appear  to  be  a relative  amount  of  pessimism  in  the  outlook 
just  expressed  for  recreation  and  tourism,  the  committee  feels  that  the  near-term 
and  loi^-term  factors  are  favorable.  With  good  snow  and  the  increa^  .ig  popular- 
ity of  skiing,  the  industry  should  show  rapid  growth.  Increasing  leisure  time,  the 


CHART  27 

Estimated  Changes  in  Tourism  and  Outdoor  Recreation 
in  Colorado  1966-1967 
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Tourism,  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Conventions 
(continued) 


Government 


NUMBER  AND  GROSS  RECEIPTS  OF  LODGING  PLACES 
IN  COLORADO  1961-1967 


The  last  major  sector  of  Colorado  employment  for  discussion  is  the  government 
sector.  As  we  know,  increased  urbanization,  the  expanded  demand  for  services 
of  all  sorts,  and  increased  activity  in  many  federal  programs  have  contributed 
to  rapid  growth  in  government  employment. 


Number  of 

Gross  Receipts  Of 

Year 

Lodging  Places 

Lodging  Places 

1961 

1,360 

$ 61,788,000 

1962 

1,  466 

69,548,000 

1963 

1,458 

73,188,000 

1964 

1,460 

80,632,000 

1965 

1,447 

90,802,000 

1966* 

1,488 

101,903,000 

1967* 

1,500 

111,121,000 

* “ Estimated 


SOURCE:  Colorado  Department  of  Revenue  and  Colorado  Business /Economic 

Outlook  Committee. 


At  the  present  time,  employment  by  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  has 
reached  the  150,000  mark  and  makes  this  group  one  of  the  major  employers  in 
the  state.  During  the  last  few  years,  total  government  employment  has  in- 
creased approximately  7,000  to  10,000  per  year. 


Flow  Chart  28  shows  these  accelerated  rates  of  growth  in  employment  by  levels 
of  government.  During  the  recent  years,  the  state  and  local  sectors  have  ac- 
counted for  the  largest  increases  in  employment  and  account  for  over  two-thirds 
of  that  total  employment.  Again,  in  total,  we  understated  the  gain  in  govern- 
ment employment  by  5,000  persons. 


CHART  28 

Gov«rnm«nt  Employment  in  Colorado 
Federal,  State  and  Local  1961-1967 

(NOT  INCLUDING  MILITARY) 


THOUUHOt 
MO 


Last  Yoors 
Under«stMnat« 


TOTAL 


156.0 


46.0 


110.0 
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Government  (continued) 


GOVEENMENT  EMPLOYMENT  IN  CpLOEADO 
FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  1961-1967 
(excludii^  military) 


Year 

Federal 

State  and  Local 

Total 

1961 

37,700 

79,200 

116,900 

1962 

39, 100 

83, 300 

122, 400 

1963 

39,200 

88,300 

127,500 

1964 

39, 600 

91,900 

131,500 

1965 

40, 100 

98, 100 

138,200 

1966* 

44, 000 

105, 100 

149, 100 

1967* 

46,000 

110,000 

156,000 

* - Estimated 


SOURCE:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Colorado 

Department  of  Labor  and  Colorado  Business /Economic  Outlook 
Committee. 


This  companion  chart  (Chart  29)  indicates  total  wage  and  salary  disbursements 
for  federal,  state  and  local  civilian  employment,  as  well  as  for  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  state.  Military  personnel  was  not  included  in  the  previous  chart 
which  covered  only  civilian  employment.  Total  payrolls  by  governmental  agen- 
cies crossed  over  the  $i  billion  mark  in  Colorado  in  1966.  This  increase  was 
greater  than  the  committee  had  projected. 


CHART  29 

Government  Wages  and  Salaries 
in  Colorado  1961-1967 


*ESTIMATED 


Bar  Chart  30  brings  these  changes  into  focus.  The  left  part  of  the  chart  shows 
changes  in  employment.  We  had  projected  for  1966,  an  increase  in  federal 
employment  of  3 percent.  This  forecast  turned  out  to  be  too  low  since  the 
actual  growth  was  9.7  percent.  A substantial  biiild-up  of  civilian  employees 
has  taken  place  at  the  Pueblo  Ordnance  Depot,  Fort  Carson,  and  Fitzsimmons 
Hospital.  That  rate  of  acceleration  is  not  expected  to  carry  forward  in  1967. 

A projected  increase  of  4.5  percent  in  federal  employment  in  Colorado  is  our 
best  estimate. 
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Government  (continued) 


CHART  30 

Expected  Changes  in  the  Government  Sector 
1965-66  and  1966-67 


FEDERAL  STATE  AND 

LOCAL 


FEDERAL  FEDERAL  STATE  AND 

CIVILIAN  MILITARY  LOCAL 


EMPLOYMENT 


WAGE  & SALARY  DISBURSEMENT 


Likewise,  our  projection  for  changes  in  state  and  local  government  employment 
proved  to  be  much  too  timid.  The  expected  gain  of  about  4,000  employees  turn- 
ed out  to  be  7,000.  That  change  raised  the  rate  of  growth  from  our  projected 
4. 4 percent  up  to  7. 1 percent.  We  expect  a growth  in  employment  in  state  and 
local  government  to  continue  at  a firm  pace,  with  a probable  push  from  expand- 
ed activities  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  areas  supported  by  new 
and  expanding  federal  assistance  programs. 


The  wage  and  salary  disbursement  part  of  the  chart  shows  that  our  estimates 
for  federal  civilian  payrolls  were  too  low.  Wage  and  salary  increases  passed 
by  Congress  were  reflected  in  1966  payments.  That  14. 8 percent  increase  for 
last  year  will  drop  back  to  about  6.4  percent  for  1967.  The  1966  estimated 
increases  in  total  salaries  of  military  personnel  proved  to  be  approximately 
correct,  the  10. 9 percent  projected  gain  had  to  be  cut  back  to  9. 3 percent 
because  of  variations  in  the  number  of  military  personnel  stationed  in  the  state. 


GOVERNMENT  WAGES  AND  SALARIES  IN  COLORADO 

1961-1967 

(millions  of  dollars) 


Year 

State 
& Local 

Federal 

Civilian 

Federal 

Military 

Total 

1961 

$304 

$206 

$123 

$633 

1962 

342 

222 

163 

726 

1963 

384 

250 

161 

794 

1964 

416 

265 

187 

869 

1965 

459 

270 

183 

911 

1966* 

505 

310 

200 

1,015 

1967* 

550 

330 

210 

1,090 

* - Estimated 


SOURCE:  Survey  of  Current  Business.  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce^ 

Office  of  Business  Economics  and  Colorado  Business/Economic 
Outlook  Committee. 
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Government  (continued) 


Summary 


For  1967,  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  regarding  federal  military  wage 
and  salarj'  disbursements  in  Colorado  - dependent  upon  developments  in  south- 
east Asia  and  elsewhere.  The  average  number  of  military  personnel  that  will 
be  stationed  in  Colorado  in  1967  is  very  difficult  to  forecast.  The  committee 
feels  that  this  wage  and  salary  figure  could  vary  from  a plus  5 percent  to  as 
low  as  a minus  5 percent,  if  tlie  number  of  personnel  were  sharply  curtailed. 


Wage  and  salary  payments  by  state  and  local  governments  increased  by  10 
percent  in  1966,  a rate  above  our  projected  8 percent  rate  of  gain.  We  believe 
the  increase  will  be  8.  9 percent  for  1967.  This  figure  could  go  higher  if 
general  adjustments  are  made  in  salary  levels. 


There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the  Colorado  economy  on  which  we  would  like 
to  have  precise  information.  Plans  for  business  plant  equipment  expenditures 
would  provide  ideal  information  for  this  type  of  forecasting.  Unfortunately,  we 
do  not  have  available,  on  any  systematic  basis,  access  to  that  type  of  data. 

' Thus,  our  analysis  has  emphasized  changes  in  employment  patterns. 

^ In  sutiimary,  we  feel  that  the  1966  record  reflects  what  was  our  basic  conclusion 
during  our  1965  Forum,  that  the  Colorado  economy,  which  has  been  under  pres- 
sure for  a number  of  years,  had  reached  its  turning  point  and  that  the  lines 
were  pointing  upward.  We  erred  in  the  steepness  of  that  upward  trend.  At 
the  time  we  had  no  evidence  that  the  "turn-around”  would  be  as  sharp  as  it  was. 
We  are  happy  to  admit  this  error. 


COLORADO  EMPLOYMENT  SUMMARY 
(expressed  in  thousands) 


Average 

Estimated  Change 

Projected  Change 

Annual  Change 

1965  to  1966 

1966  to  1967 

1960  thru  1965 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent 

Total  Resident  Population 

43.0 

53.0 

2.7 

41.0 

2.0 

Total  Labor  Force 

11.9 

26.8 

3.  6 

23.9 

3.  1 

Total  Employment 

11.7 

27.8 

3.8 

22.2 

2.9 

Non-agricultural  Wage  and 
Salary  Workers 

14. 1 

30.5 

5.2 

24.0 

3.9 

Total  Non-agricultural 
Employment 

14.3 

28.9 

4.2 

24.5 

3.4 

Agricultural  Employment 

-2.6 

-1.  1 

-2.4 

-2.3 

-5.2 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Colorado 

Department  of  Employment  and  Colorado  Business /Economic 
Outlook  Committee. 
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Summary  (continued) 


Perhaps  the  bcsst  way  to  summarize  our  expectations  for  1967,  is  to  examine  for 
the  recent  past,  the  number  of  new  jobs  that  have  been  created,  and  to  recap 
our  estimates  for  the  major  non-agri cultural  sectors  for  1967,  Jobs  mean 
payrolls  and  payrolls  are  reflected  in  sales  and  profits. 


Again,  here  we  need  a frame  of  reference.  The  tabular  material  in  Chart  31 
gives  us  a point  of  departure.  Note  that,  in  total,  in  the  Colorado  economy 
diuring  the  five-year  period  of  1960  to  1965,  there  was  an  average  annual  incre- 
ment in  new  jobs  created  of  14, 140.  But  that  number  varied  considerably 
from  year-to-year.  In  that  period,  the  best  year  was  1960-61  when  21,300  new 
jobs  were  created.  The  poorest  year  was  between  1963  and  1964  and  was  about 
half  that  number.  Now  look  at  what  happened  in  1966.  Our  estimate  is  that 
30,900  were  created  in  Colorado.  That  would  make  1966  t^  ' best  year  of  the 
decade.  We  are  still  optimistic,  hopePUly  not  overly  so',  and  are  projecting 
an  increment  in  new  jobs  for  1967  at  21,400,  which  would  make  1967  the  second 
best  year  of  the  decade. 


CHART  31 

New  Jobs  Created  in  Nonagricultural  Wage 
and  Salary  Employment  Sectors  of  Colorado 


AVERAGE 
ANNUAL  change 

GEST  year 

POOREST  year 

REVISED 

19tf« 

change 

1967 

change 

TOTAL  ALL  SECTOftS 

td,140 

21,300 

1950-51 

10,800 

1953-55 

30,900 

21,400 

MlniDR 

^ 600 

500 

1955-5S 

- 1,800 

1961^2 

500 

100 

Manufacturing 

260 

4,300 

1950-51 

- 

1963^ 

6,800 

5400 

Conitructian . . 

ddO 

3, BOO 

1950-51 

- 1,5C0 

1961^2 

2,300 

-0- 

Traniportotran  ond 
Public  Utilitfo*. 

150 

500 

1953-55 

* 100 

1955-5S 

1,200 

700 

!!^inonc«j  Iniuranctr 
ond  R*a1  Eiloi# 

U80 

1.W0 

1950-51 

600 

1965-5S 

100 

200 

Poioll  & WhoUiol*  Trod*. 

3;130 

5,200 

1953-55 

1,600 

1960-51 

4,400 

5,300 

Sorvlc*  InduiftiOi^ 

3,960 

5,900 

1951-52 

3,300 

1965-5S 

4,700 

5,500 

Govomnont 

1520 

5,300 

1950-51 

4,000 

1953-55 

10,900 

5,900 

Looking  further,  we  can  see  how  the  various  sectors  have  fared  from  year-to- 
year.  In  minii^,  for  the  five-year  period,  there  was  a net  average  decline 
of  600  jobs  per  year.  But  this  varied  from  500  jobs  between  1964  and  1965 
to  a net  loss  of  1,800  jobs  between  1961  and  1962,  which  meant  that  minii^ 
was  reacting  exactly  opposite  to  the  total  Colorado  economy.  We  note  the 
favorable  change  of  pace  for  1966  and  for  1967. 


Manufacturii^  is  a key  force.  For  the  five-year  period,  there  was  a net  annual 
increase  in  manufacturii^  jobs  of  less  than  300.  But  the  variation  between 
years  was  drastic  -.from  a plus  4,300  jobs  between  1960-61  to  a net  loss  of 
2,800  jobs  between  1963-64.  Again,  look  at  1966.  This  5,800  increment  is 
by  far  the  best  of  the  decade.  However,  we  feel  that  the  1967  increment  will  ^ 
not  be  quite  as  large. 


Construction  has  also  been  very  cyclical.  With  an  average  annual  addition  of 
only  440  jobs  for  the  five-year  period,  the  annual  rate  varied  from  the  big 
year  between  1960-61  of  3,800  to  the  poor  year  with  a loss  of  1, 500  jobs  between 
1961-62.  Bouncing  back  from  a very  bad  1965,  the  2, 300  new  jobs  added  in 
1966  makes  this  a good  year.  No  net  increase  over  1966  is  projected  for  1967 
in  construction. 


Transportation  and  public  utilities  are  more  stable.  With  an  average  increase 
of  160  employees  for  the  five-year  period,  the  variation  for  that  time  was  from 
a plus  500  between  1963-64  to  a loss  of  lOO  in  1964-65.  The  1,200  increase 
for  1966  makes  1966  look  good  compared  to  the  recent  past.  The  increase  of  i 
700  for  1967  also  promises  growth  for  this  sector. 


The  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  industry  averaged  adding  over  1, 100 
employees  for  the  five-year  period  1960-65,  varying  from  1, 700  in  the  best 
year  to  601  in  the  poorest  year.  However,  the  rate  of  employment  growth  in 
this  ind'APtry  has  dropped  drastically  and  the  increments  for  both  1966  and  1967 
are  minor 


Althoigh  generally  stable,  growth  In  employment  in  the  retail  and  wholesale 
trade  areas  has  varied  be+ween  the  years.  With  an  average  of  3,  lOO  additions 
for  the  five-year  period,  year-to-year  chaise t fluctuated  from  1, 600  to  a 
maximum  of  4,200.  We  see.  that  1966,  with  a gain  of  4,400  is  the  largest  net 
increment  in  employment  ir  this  industry  of  any  year  durii^  the  decade,  with  v 
1967  being  close  behind. 


Summary  (continued) 


Service  industry  employment,  with  an  average  annual  increment  of  almost 
4, 000 .persons  for  the  five-year  period,  does  not  vary  much  from  year-to-year. 
The  best  year,  a 4, 900  increase  between  1961  and  1962,  did  drop  off  to  an 
increment  of  3, 300  for  the  year  1964-65.  The  gain  of  4, 700  for  1966  makes 
. this  the  second  best  year  since  1960  while  the  projected  increase  of  4, 400  for 
^ 1967  represents  continued  rapid  growth. 


In  the  government  sector,  the  average  increment  in  employment  for  the  five- 
year  period  of  5, 620  did  not  fluctuate  much  from  year  to  year.  The  best  year, 
1960-61,  added  6,800  persons.  This  can  be  compared  with  the  smallest  gain 
of  4, 000  between  1963  and  1964.  Also,  in  the  government  sector,  the  10,900 
increase  in  1966  employment  far  exceeds  anything  that  has  happened  in  ai^  one 
year  in  the  decade  thus  far.  The  6,900  projected  for  1967  would  be  the  second 
best  year. 


These  data  then,  tell  us  where  the  jobs  have  come  from.  Whether  we  will  get 
the  21,000  new  jobs  in  1967  will  depend  upon  the  combined  forces  that  we  e^ect 
to  occiir  in  Colorado  in  1967. 
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PREFACE 


The  role  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  West  Virginia 
will  be  the  primary  topic  of  discussion  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
State  Visiting  Committee  to  the  Appalachian  Center.  This  working 
notebook  on  vocational  and  technical  education  has  been  prepared  for 
the  members  of  this  Committee. 

The  first  part  of  this  notebook  briefly  summarizes  the  need  and 
current  status  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  West  Virginia. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  an  identification  of  both  issues  and  trends 
which  should  Influence  the  future  direction  of  program  development. 

The  second  part  of  this  notebook,  or  the  appendix.  Includes  most 
of  the  working  data.  This  Includes  a discussion  of  Federal  legislation, 
vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level,  vocational  and  technical 
education  at  the  post-secondary  level,  plus  a statistical  summary  of 
public  expenditures  for  vocational  and  technical  education. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Leo  Smith  In  the  book.  The  Technical  Institute:^ stated  that: 


There  has  been  a tendency  to  conceive  of  the 
American  Educational  System  as  a single  ladder  leading 
from  elementary  school  through  the  University.  In 
this  conception  the  position  of  the  elementary  school, 
secondary  school,  college  and  universities  have  been 
clearly  crystal i zed. ' 


Unfortunately,  vocational  and  technical  education  does  not  fit 
clearly  into  the  single  ladder  scheme.  Consequently,  there  are  a 
number  of  misconceptions  concerning  its  objectives  and  utilization. 

The  primary  purpose  of  vocational  and  technical  education  is  to 
qualify  persons  for  gainful  employment  in  occupations  which  do  not 
require  a baccalaureate  or  higher  degree.  Some  of  these  occupations 
require  only  simple  skills  while  others  require  complex  abilities. 
Vocational  education  should  have  a focus  on  both  extremes  to  meet  a 
wide  spectrum  of  clientele  need  according  to  level  of  Intelligence, 

p 

capability,  And  aptitude. 

Preparation  for  the  so-called  "technical  occupations"  (electronic 


\eo  Smith,  The  Technical  Institute,  (New  York,  1956)  p.  3. 

^Joseph  Nerden,  "Vocational  Education  for  a Dynamic  Economy", 
Vocational  Education  - Time  for  Decision,  The  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1964)  p.  14. 


technician,  data  processor,  medical  technologist,  etc...)  Is  commonly 
referred  to  as  technical  education.  All  of  these  occupations  require 
a basic  applied  knowledge  In  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas; 
engineering,  mathematics,  or  science.  After  a one  or  two  year  program 
of  extensive  technical  education  or  equivalent  on-the-job  training 
these  "technicians"  will  work  closely  with  or  under  the  direction  of 
a highly  skilled  or  professional  person, '' 

Historically,  vocational  education  has  been  confined  primarily 
to  the  secondary  level  of  education.  Recently,  however,  there  has 
been  a trend  for  community  colleges  or  other  post-secondary  institutions 
to  offer  programs  of  vocational  training.  The  nature  of  technical 
education,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  primarily  a post-secondairy 
approach.  Both  vocational  and  technical  education  have  a basic 
responsibility  In  continuing  adult  education  for  the  worker  who  wants 
to  upgrade  himself  on  his  present  job,  or  prepare  for  an  advanced  job. 

The  Need  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  In  Vfest  Virginia 

Approximately  80  percent  of  all  West  Virginia  youth  leave  the  formal 
education  system  without  a college  degree.^  About  35  percent  never  make 

3 

J.  Chester  Swanson  and  Ernest  Kramer,  "Vocational  Education  Beyond 
the  High  School",  Vocational  Educatly.  the  Sixty- fourth  yearbook  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education;  ed.  Melvin  Barlow; 

(Chicago  University  Press,  Chicago,  1965)  p.  176. 

4 

Fred  Eberle,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  presented  this 
figure  in  the  educational-news  program,  "Point  In  Q-jest1on",  WSA2-T.V. 

A transcript  of  his  remarks  appeared  In  a news  release  from  the  Publication 
and  Public  Information  Section,  State  Dept,  of  Education,  November  20,1966. 
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It  through  high  school  and  approximately  64  percent  of  all  high  school 

g 

graduates  do  not  go  to  college.  This  means  that  a sizable  number  of 
West  Virginia  youth  each  year  are  entering  the  labor  force  without  a 
salable  skill.  One  or  two  decades  ago  this  situation  would  not  have 
been  sc  alarming.  However,  technological  advancement  in  this  country 
is  in  the  process  of  restructuring  the  qualitative  characteristics  of 
the  Ibbor  force.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1970  over  50  percent  of  all 
job  opportunities  will  involve  semi-professional,  technical,  or  highly 

7 

Skilled  jobs.  Unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  continue  only  26  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  1970  compared  to 
56  percent  in  the  1930's.^  The  educational  Implications  of  these 
trends  were  considered  by  Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz; 

What  this  means  in  terms  of  educational  need  Is 
obvious.  We  simply  cannot  any  longer  afford  to  let 
boys  and  girls  leave  the  educational  system  unprepared 
to  use  their  minds  as  well  as  their  muscles.  We  must, 
in  one  way  or  another,  see  to  It  that  they  have  what 
today's  and  tomorrow's  labor  force  requires.  The  margin 


^It  Is  Impossible  to  determine  the  exact  high  school  drop-out 
rate  due  to  outmigration.  The  above  estimates,  however,  have  taken 
population  trends  Into  consideration. 

6 

West  Virginia  Committee  on  Higher  Education,  Higher  Education  in 
West  Virginia  - A Self  Assessment,  Volume  II;  (Prepared  for  the 
Governor  and  Legislature  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  1966)  p.  31. 

7 

Grant  Venn,  Man,  Education  and  Work,  American  Council  of 
Education,  (Washington,  D.C. , 1964}  p.  135. 

g 

Norman  C.  Harris,  “The  Conmunlty  Junior  College  - A Solution  to  the 
Skilled  Manpower  Problem",  Higher  Education  In  an  Age  of  Revolution;  ed. 
G.  Kerry  Smith,  (Washington  Assoc,  for  Higher^ Education,  1962)  p.  111. 
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for  educational  error  or  failure,  which  is  what 
the  unskilled  job  in  the  old  labor  force  consti- 
tuted, has  been  replaced  by  the  machine.^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  technological  advancement  represents 
one  of  the  major  challenges  of  our  educational  system.  At  a time  when 
West  Virginia  is  making  a concerted  effort  toward  furthering  economic 
development,  we  find  a critical  shortage  of  skilled  manpower.  Based 
on  national  trends,  for  example,  the  West  Virginia  Committee  on  Higher 
Education  estimated  a need  for  approximately  750  new  scientific -and 
engineering-related  technician  graduates  per  year  In  West  Virginia. 

DuKng  the  1964  -65  school  year,  however.  West  Virginia  colleges  graduated 
only  48  engineering-related  technicians.  (See  Appendix  C).  A critical 
shortage  of  workers  in  the  para-medical  occupations  aiid  a need  for 
mining  technicians^  has  also  been  identified.  Given  the  education  and 
training  opportunities  to  acquire  the  needed  skills  many  of  our  youth 
upon  leaving  the  formal  educational  system  could  help  fill  these  plus 
other  manpower  gaps. 


^Statement  of  W.  Willard  Wirtz  before  the  Subcommittee  om  Education, 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  S.580,  “National 
Education  Improvement  Act  of  1963,"  (April  30,  1963)  p.  1. 

l^Govemor's  Task  Force  on  Health,  Final  Report.  (February,  1967) 
p.  29. 

11  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Technical  Trends  in  Major 
American  Industries;  (United  States  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. , 
1966)  p.  8. 
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CURRENT  STATUS  OF 

VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN 
WEST  VIRGINIA 


INTRODUCTION 


During  the  fiscal  year  1965-1966,  programs  of  vocational  education 
were  offered  In  187  of  the  224  secondary  schools  In  West  Virginia  and 
In  54  of  the  55  counties.*  Student  enrollm..nt  In  the  preparatory  pro- 
gram was  34,051  while  the  adult  and  extension  programs  had  an  enrollment 
of  15,152.  (See  Table  1)^^ 


Table  1 

Enrollment  and  Number  of  Participating  Counties 

1965-66 


Program  Area 

Youth 

Adult 

Counties 

Agriculture 

5,101 

658 

43 

Home  Economics 

11.505 

5,646 

49 

Industry 

3.867 

6,100 

24 

Business 

12,976 

606 

22 

Distributive 

248 

1,231 

6 

Practical  Nursing 

17 

162 

4 

Technical  Education 

368 

348 

7 

*See~Append1x  A for  a description  of  vocational  Education  Programs 
at  the  secondary  level  In  West  Virginia. 

^^The  statistical  Information  presented  In  this  section  on  Vocational 
Education  at  the  secondary  level  was  taken  from  the  1966  Annual  Report  of 
the  West  Virginia  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

^^ibld. 


In  the  fall  of  196&«  on  the  other  hand.  11  West  Virginia  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  offered  post-secondary  curricula  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  with  a total  enrollment  of  between 
1,300  and  1,S00  students. 

Federal  Policy  and  the  DevelopciieHt  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  in  west  Virginia 

Federal  legislation,  dating  back  to  1917,  has  been  the  primary 
force  shaping  the  development  of  vocational  and  technical  education  In 
Vtest  Virginia.  (See  Appendix  cj.  The  availability  of  grant-in-aid 
funds  has  stimulated  the  growth  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
at  both  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  level  In  West  Virginia.  Prior 
to  1963,  however,  the  various  federal  programs  Indirectly  created  a 
certain  rigidity  In  state  and  local  program  development  due  to  a policy 
of  earmarking  funds  according  to  specific  occupational  categories.  This 
explains  why  West  Virginia,  as  well  as  most  other  states,  has  limited 
Its  Involvement  primarily  to  agriculture,  home  economics,  trade  and 
Industrial,  practical  nursing,  and  distributive  education. 

Passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  however,  has  meant 
far  greater  autonomy  on  the  part  of  the  Individual  state  and  local  school 
systems  In  program  development  plus  substantial  increases  In  the  amount  of 


♦*See  Appendix  B for  a discussion  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion In  West  Virginia  Institutions  of  Higher  Education. 

l^The  statistical  Information  presented  In  this  section  on  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education  In  West  Virginia  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  Is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  West  Virginia  Committee  on 
Higher  Education  (See  Appendix  B). 
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federal  aid.  The  following  provisions  of  the  1963  Act  could  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  future  direction  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  In  West  Virginia. 


:for  the  first  time  funds  are  available  for  the 
construction  of  area  vocational  schools. 

: federal  funds  are  now  available  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  programs  In  any  occopatlonal  area  where 
job  opportunities  are  known  to  exist  except  those 
requiring  a baccalaureate  or  higher  degree.  (The 
most  Immediate  Impact  has  been  the  development  of 
programs  of  business  and  office  occupations.) 

:substant1a11y  Increased  federal  funds  are  now 
available  for  the  ancillary  services  such  as 
teachers'  training,  demonstration  projects, 
research,  etc 


Passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  could  also 

4 

have  a significant  Impact  on  the  future  direction  of  vocational  and 
technical  education.  This  Act  makes  It  possible  for  the  federal 
government  to  provide  up  to  40  percent  of  the  costs  of  academic  facili- 
ties at  public  colleges  and  public  technical  Institutes  and  up  to 
30  percent  of  the  cost  of  facilities  In  other  public  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 


Institutional  Structure  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 


school,  however,  to  justify  the  comprehensive  label.  Unfortunately, 
West  Virginia  is  characterized  by  a large  number  of  small  secondary 
schools. 

Table  2 

Distribution  of  High  Schools  by  Number 
Enrolled 


Enrollment 

Number  of  Schools 

Percentage 

0-150 

8 

3.6 

1 50-300 

47 

20.9 

300-500 

68 

30.3 

500-1000 

74 

33.3 

1000-Up 

27 

12.0 

Total 

224 

As  the  above  table  indicates,  almost  25  percent  of  the  224  secondary 
schools  in  West  Virginia  have  a total  enrollment  under  30D  students, 
while  55  percent  have  an  enrollment  less  than  500.  This  situation 
represents  one  of  the  major  constraints  on  the  development  of  vocational 
education  in  West  Virginia.  Many  of  the  smaller  schools  are  unable 
to  participate  in  even  the  traditional  programs  of  vocational  agri- 
culture and  home  economics.  Programs  of  distributive  education. 


^^Conmittee  on  Research.  Statistical  and  Other  Information  about 
Vocational -Technical  Education  in  West  Virginia.  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  (Charleston,  West  Virginia,  1966)  p.  16. 


on  the  other  hand,  are  limited  primarily  to  the  very  schools. 

It  was  estimated  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1965-66,  only  18  percent 
of  all  high  school  students  had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
vocational  education  activity.  The  percentage  of  students  enrolled 
in  a full  time  pre-employment  curriculum,  however,  was  actually  much 
smaller  considering  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  just  one  or 
two  vocational  courses  such  as  typing,  home  economics,  auto  mechanics, 
0tC  * * * * 


The  ar^a  vocational  school  has  been  developed  in  response  to  a 
need  for  diversified  programs  of  vocational  education.  Kentucky,  for 
example,  has  already  developed  a system  of  fourteen  area  schools, 
while  Pennsylvania  is  planning  on  an  ultimate  development  of  79  such 
schools. In  both  of  these  cases  the  state  is  divided  into  areas 
according  to  population  distribution  and  transportation  facilities. 

At  the  principal  population  center  of  each  area,  a vocational  education 
center  is  located.  The  students  remain  In  their  home  high  school  for 
their  academic  courses  and  are  transportated  by  school  bus  to  the  voca- 
tional center  on  certain  days  of  the  week  or  certain  hours  of  the  day 
for  selected  vocational  courses. 


^®Harold  T.  Smith.  Education  and  Training  for  the  World  of  Work 
A vocational  Education  Pr^ram  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  H.  E.  Upjohn 
Institute  for  Employment  Research  (Kalamozoo,  Michigan,  1963)  pp.  59 
and  81. 
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Traditionally,  the  term  area  vocational  school  In  West  Virginia 
has  designated  a vocational  school  within  a specific  county  that 
served  the  various  secondary  schools  of  that  county.  Recently,  however. 
West  Virginia  has  started  the  development  of  multi-county  area  voca- 
tional schools.  The  first  school  of  this  nature  to  be  developed  Is 
located  at  Keyser  and  It  serves  the  adjoining  counties  of  Mineral,  Grant 
and  Hampshire.  At  various  stages  of  development  are  the  area  schools 
at  Buckhannon  serving  Barbour,  Lewis,  and  Upshur  Counties,  and  a school 
at  Marti nsburg  serving  Berkely,  Jefferson  and  Morgan  Counties.  The 
West  Virginia  Division  of  Vocational  Education  stated  in  a recent  report 
that  an  "effort  shall  be  made  to  construct  one  multi-county  vocational- 
technical  center  each  fiscal  year  (to  1972)  through  state  and  federal 
funds. 

The  area  school  Is  also  one  of  the  major  Institutional  alternatives 
for  post-secondar7  vocational  and  technical  education.  In  a number  of 
states  the  area  school  Is  used  effectively  as  a secondary  educational 
institution  during  the  day  and  post-secondary  institution  at  night. 

The  West  Virginia  Commission  on  Higher  Education  stated  that: 

Occupationally  oriented  curriculums  at  the  college  level, 
especially  at  the  technical  level,  are  coming  to  be  imperative. 
Although  West  Virginia  has  little  emphasized  such  curriculums 
In  the  past,  it  shows  signs  of  an  'explosion*  In  this  area  at 
present, <8 


^^See  Appendix  A. 

^®West  Virginia  Committee  on  Higher  Education,  op.  cit.  pp.  62-63. 
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In  response  to  this  need,  many  states  have  developed  a system 
of  community  or  junior  colleges.  These  Institutions  of  higher  educa 
tion,  as  originally  developed,  involved  primarily  a two-year  liberal 
arts  college  program.  Recently,  however,  it  has  taken  on  a much 
broader  context  as  described  by  the  Michigan  Council  of  Conmunlty 
College  AMnIstrators; 


A community  college  Is  a locally  controlled,  public 
two-year  Institution  of  higher  learning  which  offers 
broad,  comprehensive  programs  of  instruction  for  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  by;  (1)  offering  programs 
In  occupational,  technical  and  semi-professional  training 
for  persons  planning  to  enter  a vocation,  as  well  as  the 
first  and  seconcF/cbllege  academic  courses  for  students 
planning  to  transfer  to  four  year  colleges  or  universities, 

(2)  adhering  to  an  "open"  door  general  admission  policy 
but  being  selective  In  those  whom  It  retains,  graduates, 
and  recommends  for  placement,  (3)  responding  to  the  par- 
ticular educational  needs  of  the  community  It  serves  (4)  draw- 
ing upon  Its  community's  total  resources  In  organizing  its 
Instructional  program,  (5)  enrolling  students  on  a full  or 
part-time  basis  and  (6)  offering  day  and  evening  classes  and 
programs  of  Instruction,  and,  if  economically  feasible,  on  a 
year  round  basis. 


West  Virginia's  two-year  Institutions  of  higher  education  Include 
one  publicly  supported  junior  college  (Potomac  State),  three  private 
junior  colleges  (Ohio  Valley,  Beckley,  and  Greenbrier  College),  and 
three  branch  colleges  (West  Virginia  University's  Parkersburg  branch, 
and  Marshall  University's  proposed  branches  at  Logan  and  Mingo  Counties), 
plus  one  technical  institute  (West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology). 

West  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a relatively  large  number  of  four- 
year  colleges  throughout  the  state  which  offer  or  plan  to  offer  organized 


^^Smlth,  op.  cit.  p.  4. 
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occupational  curriculums.  This  situation  has  led  the  West  Virginia 
Committee  on  Higher  Education  to  conclude  that: 

It  appears  at  this  time  that  in  West  Virginia,  there  is 
no  need  to  establish  additional  two  year  institutions,  so 
long  as  the  existing  institutions  of  the  state  are  provided 
with  the  desire  and  funds  to  perform  continuing  education 
functions  of  the  comprehensive  college,  there  appears  to  be 
no  compelling  need  to  open  additional  community  colleges 
in  the  state. 

Financing  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
in  West  Virginia 

In  1965-66  the  federal  government  contributed  36  percent  of  the 
total  expenditures  fdr  vocational  and  technical  education  in  West 
Virginia,  the  state  10  percent,  and  the  local  school  system  54  percent 
(See  Appendix  D). 

The  sources  of  federal  expenditures  are  the  various  grant-in-aid 
programs  described  in  the  appendix.  These  funds  are  used  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  teachers'  salaries,  construction  and  equipment  costs  of 
vocational  schools,  plus  the  maintenance  of  teachers'  education  programs 
Unfortunately,  West  Virginia  has  not  maximized  the  utilization  of  these 
funds  due  to  a lack  of  state  and  local  matching  funds. 

While  the  state  provides  a large  percentage  of  the  matching  funds 
for  the  adult,  post-secondary,  and  special  need  programs,  the  local 
counties  are  responsible  for  providing  the  matching  funds  needed  to 
maintain  their  individual  programs.  In  fact,  during  the  fiscal  year 

20 

West  Virginia  Committee  on  Higher  Education,  op.  cit.  p.  44. 
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1965-1966,  direct  state  appropriation  for  vocational  education  repre-  | 

sented  less  than  one  percent  of  total  state  educational  expenditures.  j 

Through  the  foundation  program,  however,  state  aid  represents  approxi- 

j 

mately  55  percent  of  the  total  operating  expenditures  in  the  county 
school  systems.  The  individual  counties  can  spend  part  of  these 
funds  for  vocational  education;  however,  they  do  not  have  to  do  so. 

These  counties  are  free  to  apply  the  unearmarked  funds  received  to  j 

their  operating  expenditures  as  they  see  fit.  When  describing  a 


[ similar  situation  in  Michigan,  William  Roe  stated  that; 

t 

[ 

The  effect  is  to  discriminate  against  schools  offering 
[ certain  vocational  courses  or  even  certain  academic 

L courses  that  may  be  ittore  costly  than  the  conventional 

classroom  courses.... The  formula  guarantees  the  dis- 
trict a certain  amount  of  money  per  student,  but  it 
does  not  guarantee  and  even  discourages  the  offering 
of  som  vocational  courses  that  maPy  students  should 
have.^* 


I 


e 


Roe  recommended  that  under  the  circumstances  the  formula  should  be 
restructured  to  provide  specifically  for  vocational  education. 

In  the  future  we  can  expect  state  expenditures  for  vocational 
and  technical  education  to  increase  significantly  to  meet  an  increased 
demand  for  both  secondary  and  post-secondary  programs.  Since  the 
West  Virginia  Constitution  prevents  two  or  more  counties  from  jointly 
financing  the  construction  of  an  area  vocational  school,  the  state 
will  have  to  provide  the  matching  funds  for  their  proposed  system  of 
multi-county  vocational  schools.  Even  supporting  the  development  of 
only  one  area  school  per  year,  as  proposed,  will  constitute  a substantial 
increase  in  the  level  of  state  expenditure  for  vocational  education. 


21 Ibid  p.  20. 
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The  need  for  additional  funds  at  the  post-secondary  level  was 
emphasized  by  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education: 


If  the  numerous  programs  contemplated  by  the  state's 
public  institutions  of  higher  education  are  in  fact  to 
be  initiated,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recommendations 
will  urge  the  fullest  possible  use  of  federal  funding. 

As  of  now  the  current  proposal  of  the  state  department 
of  vocational  education  recommends  a post-secondary  budget 
of  $197,500  for  fiscal  1966-67.  Of  this  amount  $90,000 
is  estimated  for  federal  funding.  For  comparisons  note 
that  the  state  of  Arkansas  with  a roughly  equivllant  popu- 
lation and  a lower  per-capita  income  Is  recommending 
$1,255,415  of  which  $622,925  Is  to  be  federally  funded. 
Apparently  West  Virginia  has  a long  way  to  go  In  this 

area. 22 


Other  Major  Considerations 

Teachers*  Training  - Typical  of  West  Virginia's  educational 
system  as  a whole,  a shortage  of  qualified  teachers  and  lov*  teachers' 
salaries  represent  major  constraints  on  the  development  of  vocational 
and  technical  programs.  Except  where  college  preparatory  programs 
are  available  in  the  fields  of  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
it  Is  difficult  to  find  persons  who  have  both  subject  matter  competence 
and  teaching  ability.  This  problem  is  aggravated  by  the  traditions  and 
standards  that  have  developed  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Rank,  prestige,  status,  salary  scales  are  geared  to  the 
years  of  schooling,  degree  obtained,  and  seniority.  Further- 
more, the  salary  scale  for  teaching  may  not  compare  favorably 
with  journeymen's  pay,  and  teachers'  pay  raises  may  be  mailer 

^^West  Virginia  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  op.  cit.  p.  61. 
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and  more  infrequent.  Why  should  any  skilled  journeymen 

shift  to  full  time  teaching  under  these  circumstances? 

The  West  Virginia  Division- of  Vocational  Education  has  Identified 
teacher  education  services  rs  an  Item  of  "high  priority."  They  recom- 
mend more  effective  utilization  of  stipends*  scholarships  and  Intern- 
ships for  preparing  and  upgrading  vocational  and  technical  personnel. 

Research  and  Planning  - There  are  a number  of  research  and  planning 
programs  currently  in  process  that  relate  to  vocational  and  technical 
education  in  West  Virginia.  The  West  Virginia  Research  Coordinating 
Unit  for  Vocational  Education  has  recently  been  established  as  the 
research  urm  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational*  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 
This  research  unit  Is  located  at  Marshall  University  and  it  is  under 
the  direction  of  Glen  Smith.  Services  available  through  this  unit  are 
identified  primarily  as  A)  Consultive*  B)  Information*  C)  Research* 

D)  Plans  and  Training.  Their  First  Quarterly  Technical  Report  is 
included  in  appendix  E. 

An  interimt-committee  of  the  West  Virginia  Legislature  recently 
authorized  funds  for  the  development  of  a state  plan  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  in  West  Virginia.  Dr.  Joseph  Nerden*  from  North 
Carolina*  was  retained  as  a consultant  for  the  development  of  this  plan. 

There  are  three  related  research  activities  currently  under  way. 

The  West  Virginia  Commission  on  Manpower*  Technology*  and  Training 

^Smith*  op.  cit.  p.  44. 
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Is  In  the  process  of  assessing  the  manpower  requirements  of  the  state. 
Their  findings  should  help  guide  the  future  direction  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  In  West  Virginia,  specifically  In  the  context 
of  curriculum  development.  West  Virginia  Institute,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  developed  a research  program  to  determine  West  Virginia's 
manpower  needs  In  the  technical  occupations.  The  third  related  re- 
search activity  Is  the  Appalachian  Educational  laboratory's  program 
related  to  the  transition  of  youth  from  school  to  work.  Their  Immediate 
concern  Is  a lack  of  adequate  guidance  and  counseling  services  In 
We«t  Virginia  and  other  states. 


23viest  Virginia  Commission  on  Manpower,  Technology  and  Training 
Annual  Report  No.  1 (Charleston,  West  Virginia,  1966)  p.  5. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCAnON  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Vocational  education  is  neither  young  nor  old  as  programs  of  education 
are  studied.  The  early  programs  were  introduced  into  the  public  education 
system  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughos  Act  and  the  enactment  of 
the  state's  enabling  act  making  it  possible  to  participate  in  the  federal 
program.  Each  subsequent  federal  vocational  education  act  has  been  utilized 
to  extend  the  program.  The  most  recent  federal  legislation  has  been  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  The  availability  of  federal  monies  has 
served  as  an  incentive  to  many  county  boards  of  education  to  establish  and 
maintain  programs  of  vocational  education. 

Adult  basic  education  became  a part  of  the  state's  public  educational 
program  through  Section  IIB,  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  federal  legis- 
lation provides  for  a program  of  basic  education  for  persons  18  years  of  age 
or  older  who  have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade.  The  promotion,  adminis- 
tration, and  supervision  of  Adult  Basic  Education  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Vbcational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

Programs  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  provided  in  West 
Virginia  during  the  fiscal  year  1966  shall  be  shown  on  the  charts  and 
described  on  the  pages  that  follow. 
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VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

Vocational  education  In  agriculture  la  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
persons  who  have  entered  upon,  or  who  are  preparing  to  enter,  the  work  of  the 
farm  or  any  occupation  Involving  Knowledge  and  skills  In  agricultural  subjects. 

An  agricultural  occupation  Is  defined  as  one  Involving  knowledge  and  skills 
acquired  In  agricultural  subjects.  The  occupations  Include  the  functions  of  pro- 
ducing, processing,  and  distributing  agricultural  prouucts  and  those  services 
related  to  these  functions.  The  occupations  require  competencies  In  one  or 
sKirc  of  the  primary  areas  of  plant  science,  soil  science,  animal  science,  agri- 
cultural business  management,  agricultural  mechanization,  and  agricultural 
leadership. 

The  broad  areas  of  agricultural  occupations  are  divided  as  follows:  1. 
Agricultural  Production  (farming,  farm  management,  forestry  and  ornamental 
horticulture),  2.  Agricultural  Mechanics,  3.  Agricultural  Processing,  4.  Agri- 
cultural Sales,  5.  Agricultural  Services. 

Vocational  agriculture  provides  courses  at, the  secondary  level  for  students 
preparing  for  farming,  other  scientific  agricultural  occupations,  or  any 
occupation  Involving  knowledge  and  skills  In  agricultural  subjects  (off-farm 
agricultural  occupations).  It  provides  the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  needed 
by  those  students  planning  advanced  study  In  agricultural  college.  Specialised 
courses  are  offered  for  those  students  planning  for  specific  occupations  such 
as  forestry  aide,  landscape  aide,  or  farm  machinery  servlc«Dcn«  Students 
enrolled  In  vocational  agriculture  participate  In  a supervised  occupational 
experience  program.  An  Integral  part  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program 
Is  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  Organization.  It  supplements  the  regular 
Instructional  program  by  providing  opportunities  to  engage  In  organized 
activities  for  leadership  development,  cooperation  and  community  service. 


Young  Former  Programs  eri  designed  to  meet  the  needs  o£  young  people 
irtio  are  becoming  established  in  production  agriculture  on  a full-time  or 
part-time  basis*  Students  conduct  supervised  occupational  experience 
programs  of  at  least  six  months  duration*  Young  Farmer  Programs  are  con- 
ducted on  a year-round  basis,  and  include  both  group  and  individual 
instruction* 

Adult  Farmer  and  special  agriculture  classes  may  be  offered  where 
need  is  determined*  Such  courses  are  of  sufficient  length  and  content  as 
to  contribute  to  the  compentency  of  the  individual  enrolled. 

SmOfARY  - VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  - 1965-66 

A total  of  5759  students  were  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture  classes 
in  94  schools  in  43  counties.  (Secondary  schools  - 5101;  Young  Farmer 
classes  - 205;  Adult  Farmer  classes  - 205;  special  agricultural  classes  - 248)*. 
The  classes  were  taught  by  the  105  regular  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
and  12  special  instructors  that  were  employed  to  conduct  the  special  adult 
agriculture  classes* 

A review  of  the  results  of  students  completing  supervised  occupational 
experience  programs  (1964-65)  shows  87X  of  those  starting  (4887)  earned  e 
laber  Income  of  $1,227,670.36  or  an  average  of  $287*91* 
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1965-66 


Enrollment 


VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Vocational  home  economics  has  two  distinctly  different  types  of  programs 
to  offer  youth  and  adults,  the  one  - homemahlng  as  a vocation,  end  the  other 
heme  economics  that  is  directed  toward  employment  in  occupations  using  home 
economics  Vnowledge  and  skills.  Both  types  of  programs  may  be  offered  in  high 
schools  or  area  vocational  schools  depending  on  the  community  noads. 

The  hememaking  program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  secondary  school  program. 
The  introduction  of  a home  economies  program  directed  toward  wage  earning  at 
the  secondary  level  does  not  eliminate  or  minimise  on-going  honemaking  programs* 
In  1965*66  some  11,477  secondary  pupils  were  enrolled  in  138  schools  that 
employed  151  qualified  vocational  home  economics  teachers.  Sixty-five  of  these 
teachers  were  full-time  in  vocational  home  economics  while  twenty- two  were  only 
employed  1/2  day  for  home  economics  instruction.  Twenty-seven  thousand  three- 
hundred  home  projects  were  completed  by  vocational  home  economics  students. 

Adult  classes  were  taught  by  29  secondary  school  teachers  and  444  special 
teachers  with  an  enrollment  of  5,646  individuals. 

Future  Hosmmakers  of  America  has  as  its  goal  *'to  help  individuals  improve 
personal,  family  and  community  living  now  and  in  the  future*'.  The  West 
Virginie  Association  has  a membership  of  6,132  youth  in  154  chapters*  This 
program  is  a vital  part  of  the  secondary  program  in  homeawking. 

Programs  preparing  for  employment  have  been  organised  in  several  areas  of 
hememsking  this  year  such  as;  Child  Care,  Clothing,  Institutional  Food,  Housing 
end  Home  Furnishing  and  Specialized  Services.  Work  experience  is  a necessary 
part  of  this  new  program. 


Th€  shortage  of  qualified  vocational  hoee  economics  teachers  Is  a constant 
problem.  This  year  85  teachers  were  prepared  In  six  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Only  22  were  placed  In  homemaking  programs  In  West  Virginia.  During 
this  year,  two  universities  offered  three  graduate  courses  leading  to  a 
Master's  Degree  In  Home  Economics. 

The  present  vocational  homemaking  program  Is  a pre-requlslte  for  the  wage 
earning  courses.  Students  for  wage  earning  courses  were  selected  depending 
on  aptitudes,  abilities  and  Interest  In  the  area  or  areas  of  training. 

Two  hundred  thirty-six  high  school  seniors  were  enrolled  In  wage  earning 
couraes.  The  program  Included  classes  In  Waitress  Training,  Home  Care  of  the 
Sick,  Child  Day  Care,  U^olsterlng,  Slip  Covers,  Catering,  S^iort  Order  Cook, 
Dressmaking  and  Seamstress  with  fourteen  counties  participating. 
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* 

248 

i 

Secondary 

Enrollment 

Adult 

Enrollment 

County 

No.  of 
Proftrams 

Home- 

makina 

Wage 

Eamina 

Home- 

makins 

Wage 

Eamina 

Minoral 

5 

316 

11 

- 

- 

Mingo 

6 

660 

- 

* 

Monongalia 

2 

201 

- 

- 

Monroe 

2 

112 

- 

10 

- 

Morgan 

2 

85 

32 

- 

Nicholas 

2 

315 

- 

53 

* 

Ohio 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pendleton 

2 

112 

- 

- 

Flaasanta 

1 

54 

- 

- 

* 

Pocahontas 

3 

182 

- 

10 

- 

Preston 

8 

571 

46 

- 

12 

Putnaa 

4 

350 

- 

- 

- 

Raleigh 

3 

172 

- 

27 

15 

Randolph 

4 

272 

- 

129 

Ritchie 

3 

197 

- 

- 

* 

Roane 

2 

219 

- 

- 

- 

Suaners 

2 

171 

- 

- 

Taylor 

1 

112 

- 

4* 

Ihcker 

2 

120 

- 

- 

- 

Tyler 

1 

50 

m 

- 

- 

Upshur 

2 

216 

22 

231 

22 

Wayne 

4 

465 

43 

240 

- 

Webster 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wetsel 

2 

162 

- 

- 

Wirt 

1 

60 

•» 

- 

Wood 

1 

79 

- 

- 

21 

Wyoming 

4 

384 

32 

•» 

TOTAL 

*Special  Needs 

141 

11590 

284 

4843 

112 

VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


The  primary  objective  of  Vocational  Industrial  Education  Is: 

1.  To  provide  extension  or  preparatory  courses  and  services-  for  employed 
and  unemployed  adults  that  will  lead  to  the  development  of  skills  or 
technical  knowledge,  or  both.  In  order  to  supply  worker  replacements 
and  to  meet  the  changing  work  requirements. 

2.  To  assist  youth,  while  In  school.  In  selecting  an  occupation  In  the 
manufacturing  or  service  fields  of  work,  and  to  provide  Instruction 
for  those  youth  to  enable  them  to  make  an  advantageous  entrance  Into 
a trade.  Industrial,  or  service  occupation. 

TWenty-four  of  the  flfty^flve  counties  offered  Vocational  Industrial  day 
preparatory  programs  covering  nineteen  occupations.  Forty*slx  counties  offered 
extension  courses  for  employed  adults. 

West  Virginia  became  a charter  menl>er  of  the  National  Vocational  Industrial 
Clubs  of  America  when  the  state  organized  Its  state  association  February  19,  1966 
there  are  now  twenty  local  clubs  with  a total  membership  of  842. 

The  placement  of  graduates  from  the  Vocational  Industrial  programs  have 
been  Increasing  each  year  according  to  graduate  studies  conducted  by  the  state 
staff.  Of  the  898  graduates  available  for  employment,  the  record  of  placement 
for  this  group  was  84X.  The  average  hourly  wage  received  by  the  graduate  was 
$1.75  male  and  $1.40  female.  The  total  earnings  of  these  graduates  employed 
In  the  occupations  for  which  they  were  trained  was  estimated  to  be  $2,007,824. 

The  enrollment  In  the  day  and  adult  classes  and  the  teachers  for  each 


county  are  shown  on  the  following  chart. 


\ 


VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


Occupation 


No.  Enrolled 
In  D^ 
Preparatory 


Ro. 

Enrolled 

In 

No.  Adult  No. 
Teadiers  Classes  Teadiers 


Barbour 

Hlnlng  WVU  Ext. 

12 

1 

Berkeley 

Medline  Shop 

30 

1 

Boone 

Custodial 

18 

3 

Hlnlng  WVU  Ext. 

17 

1 

Braxton 

None 

Brodkc 

Blueprint  Reading 

12 

1 

Cabell 

Auto  Medianles 
Custodial 

34 

1 

111 

4 

Drafting 

24 

1 

37 

1 

Ind.  Electricity 

19 

1 

28 

1 

Medline . Shop 

27 

1 

Hill  & Cabinet 
Hlnlng  WVU  Ext. 

25 

1 

55 

2 

Pluidilng 

17 

1 

Peace  Officer  Tmg. 
Printing 

21 

1 

25 

1 

Radio  & TV  Repair 

24 

1 

Sheet  Metal 

23 

1 

15 

1 

Welding 

33 

1 

69 

2 

Calhoun 

None 

Clay 

Custodial 

23 

3 

Doddridge 

None 

Payette 

Auto  Medianles 

45 

1 

Building  Maintenance 

36 

1 

Medline  shop 

56 

1 

Hlnlng  WVU  Ext. 
welding 

17 

1 

108 

5 

Gllwr 

Hlnlng  WVU  Ext. 

19 

1 

Grant 

None 

Greanbrlar 

Hill  & Cabinet 
Hlnlng  WVU  Ext. 

22 

1 

39 

2 

Peace  Officer  Tmg. 

45 

1 

Haaipahlre 

Custodial 

6 

3 

Hlnlng  WVU  Ext. 

16 

1 

2 


o < 


County 

Hancock 


Hardy 

Harrlaon 


Jackaon 

Jcffarson 

Kanawha 


Lawla 


No*  Enrolled 
In  Day 

Occupation  Preparatory 

No* 

Teachers 

No* 

Enrolled 

In 

Adult 

Classes 

No* 

Teachers 

VtCA 

Club 

Auto  Mechanics 

73 

1 

Drafting 

39 

1 

Foremen 

35 

1 

tnd*  Electricity 

10 

1 

102 

2 

Machine  Shop 

27 

1 

19 

1 

Maintenance  Mech* 

11 

1 

Metallurgist 

35 

1 

Mining  NVU  Ext* 

38 

1 

Radio  & TV  Repair 

11 

1 

Welding 

32 

1 

71 

2 

Drafting 

22 

1 

Auto  Mechanics 

29 

1 

3 

tnd*  Electricity 

30 

2 

Machine  Shop 

51 

2 

13 

1 

Mining  WVU  Ext* 

172 

5 

Plumber 

14 

1 

Welding 

27 

1 

47 

2 

Mining  WVU  Ext* 

11 

1 

Peace  Officer  Tmg* 

25 

1 

Plumbing 

10 

1 

Mining  WVU  Ext* 

25 

1 

Air  Cond*  & Refrlg* 

94 

1 

64 

1 

4 

Auto  Mechanics 

92 

3 

56 

1 

Auto  Body  Repair 

26 

1 

17 

1 

Custodial 

56 

3 

Drafting 

80 

2 

Foremen 

392 

11 

tnd*  Electricity 

55 

3 

49 

2 

Machine  Shop 

76 

2 

41 

1 

Maintenance  Mech* 

43 

1 

102 

4 

Mill  & Cabinet 

100 

2 

Millwright 

14 

2 

Mining  NVU  Ext* 

169 

6 

Peace  Officer  Tmg* 

29 

1 

Police  Communication 

(English) 

47 

1 

Printing 

24 

1 

Radio  & TV  Repair 

92 

1 

Sheet  Ftetal 

31 

1 

Welding  (Blueprint 

Reading) 

134 

4 

Custodial 

14 

3 

Machine  Shop 

16 

1 

Mining  WVU  Ext* 

20 

1 

Hone 


Lincoln 


No. 

Enrolled 

No*  Enrolled  In 

in  Day  No.  Adult  No. 

County Occupation Preparatory  Teachers  Clasaes  Teachers 


Logan 

Air  Cond*  & Refrlg* 

22 

1 

Machine  Shop 

87 

2 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

158 

4 

voiding 

43 

1 

40 

1 

Marlon 

Machine  Shop 

40 

1 

Mining  WVU  Ext* 

166 

3 

Peace  Officer  Tmg. 

51 

1 

Marshall 

Auto  Mechanics 

25 

1 

11 

1 

Machine  Shop 

49 

2 

12 

1 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

60 

3 

Mason 

Custodial 

28 

3 

Machine  Shop 

22 

1 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

18 

1 

McDowell 

Auto  Body  Repair 

42 

1 

Auto  Melanies 

44 

1 

Custodial 

46 

3 

Drafting 

35 

1 

Ind.  Electricity 

44 

1 

Masonry 

38 

1 

Mill  & Cabinet 

75 

2 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

236 

4 

Plunblng 

43 

1 

Radio  & TV  Repair 

43 

1 

Sheet  Metal 

45 

1 

We  Idlng 

79 

2 

Mercer 

Carpentry 

32 

1 

Drafting 

30 

1 

Ind.  Electricity 

22 

1 

Machine  Shop 

35 

1 

Mining  WVU  Ext . 

129 

3 

Radio  & TV  Repair 

21 

1 

Welding 

30 

1 

Mineral 

None 

Mingo 

Auto  Mechanics 

23 

1 

Ind.  Electricity 

28 

1 

Machine  Shop 

27 

1 

Mill  & Cabinet 

15 

1 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

77 

2 

Monongalia 

Machine  Shop 

32 

1 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

175 

3 

Monroe 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

34 

1 

Morgan 

None 

VICA 

Club 


1 


1 


1 


Mo. 

Enrolled 


Mo.  Enrolled 

In 

In  Day 

Mo. 

Adult 

Mo.  VIC  A 

County 

Occupation 

Preparatory 

Teadiers 

Classes 

Teachers  Cliib 

Mldiolas 

Ind.  Electricity 

43 

1 

1 

Machine  Shop 
Mining  WVU  Ext . 

43 

1 

71 

1 

Welding 

43 

1 

Ohio 

Air  Cond.  & Ref rig. 

» 

10 

1 

Auto  Body  Repair 
Auto  Mechanics 

36 

1 

18 

1 

Custodial 

Drafting 

28 

1 

48 

3 

Ind.  Electricity 

35 

1 

Machine  Shop 

34 

1 

Mill  & Cabinet 
Mining  WVU  Ext. 

28 

1 

97 

1 

Plunher 

Printing 

38 

1 

10 

1 

Sheet  Metal 
Welding 

32 

1 

54 

1 

Pendleton 

Custodial 

15 

3 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

46 

1 

Pleasants 

Madilne  Shop 

23 

1 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

25 

1 

Pocahontas 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

22 

1 

Preston 

Custodial 

22 

3 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

93 

3 

Putnan 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

26 

1 

Raleigh 

Auto  Body  Repair 

25 

1 

1 

Auto  Mechanics 

81 

2 

Connerclal  Foods 

16 

1 

Drafting 

30 

1 

Ind.  Electricity 

30 

1 

Madilne  Shop 

45 

1 

Masonry 

35 

1 

Mill  & Cabinet 
Mining  WVU  Ext. 

54 

2 

82 

2 

Radio  & TV  Repair 

25 

1 

Sheet  Metal 

21 

1 

Welding 

42 

1 

Randolph 

Carpentry 

45 

2 1 

Drafting 

12 

1 

Madilne  Shop 

28 

1 

15 

1 

Mill  & Cabinet 

29 

1 

34 

1 

Ritdile 

Custodial 

13 

3 

County 

No«  Enrolled 
In  Day 

Occupation  Preparatory 

Mo. 

Teadiers 

No. 

Enrolled 

In 

Adult 

Claeses 

Mo.  VICA 

Teachers  Club 

Roane 

Peace  Officer  Tmg* 

12 

1 

Suoners 

Custodial 

10 

3 

Taylor 

Machine  Shop 

38 

1 

Mining 

15 

1 

Welding 

39 

1 

21 

1 

Tucker 

None 

tyier 

None 

tfpahur 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

34 

1 

Wayne 

Blueprint  Reading 

10 

1 

Webater 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

28 

1 

Wetzel 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

20 

2 

Wirt 

None 

Wood 

Aircraft  Medianlc 

17 

1 

1 

Auto  Medianlcs 

18 

1 

Custodial 

69 

3 

Ind.  Electricity 

17 

1 

Machine  Shop 

17 

1 

Mill  & Cabinet 

15 

1 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

84 

2 

Office  Madi.  Repair 

24 

1 

* 

Peace  Officer  Tmg. 

27 

1 

Sheet  Metal 

13 

1 

Wyoning 

Auto  Medianlcs 

37 

1 

1 

Carpentry 

29 

1 

Drafting 

41 

1 

Ind.  Electricity 

49 

1 

^ Machine  Shop 

50 

1 

Mining  WVU  Ext. 

64 

3 

Welding 

50 

1 

BUSIHESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


Butlness  and  Office  Education  Is  a conparatlvely  new  area  In  vocational 
education*  It  Is  developing,  changing  and  adjusting  to  the  needs  of  students 
that  are  preparing  to  enter  business  and  Industry  In  office  occupations. 

The  purpose  of  Business  and  Office  Education  programs  Is  to  provide 
persons  with  marketable  skills,  knowledge  and  attitudes  to  enter  a business 
occupation.  The  Instruction  Is  of  such  quality  that  persons  completing  the 
program  are  employable  and  capable  of  succeeding  In  the  occupation  for  which 
they  have  prepared.  The  program.  Is  also  designed  to  provide  for  refresher 
courses  and  for  upgrading  skills  which  may  lead  to  promotion  or  advance 
positions. 

Business  and  Office  Education  programs  are  developed  to  prepare  Indl* 
viduals  for  occupations  which  are  related  to  the  facilitating  functions  of 
the  office  In  either  public  or  private  enterprises.  Many  office  occupations 
may  be  classified  under  one  of  the  following  types: 

1*  Stenographic,  typing,  filing  and  related  occupations 

2.  Computing  and  accounting  occupations 

3.  Haterlal  and  production  recording  occupations 

4.  Information  and  message  distribution  occupations 

5.  Accounting,  auditing,  budget  and  management  analysis 

6.  Data  processing  occupations 

Table  A indicates  the  nunber  of  students  enrolled  In  the  various  Business 
and  Office  Education  classes  for  both  general  use  (education  about  business) 
and  occupational  preparation  (education  for  business) , 


1 


TABLE  A 

Statistical  Analysis  of 
Business  and  Office  Education  Courses 

Total  Kuni>et  of  Schools  Offering  Business  Education  - 221 
Total  Nuidber  of  Business  and  Office  Education  Teachers  * 589 


4 

Courses 

No.  of 
Sections 

No.  of 
Boys 

No.  of 
Girls 

Personal  Typing 

A1 

669 

610 

Typing  I 

763 

8,818 

13,801 

Typing  II 

309 

1,405 

6,275 

Bookkeeping  I 

313 

2,812 

5,615 

Bookkeeping  II 

55 

306 

668 

Accounting 

7 

39 

82 

Business  Kachlnes 

U7 

249 

-726 

Business  Arlthaetlc 

123 

1,423 

2,155 

Comierelal  Law 

57 

792 

756 

General  Business 

202 

2,497 

3,089 

Salesnanshlp 

11 

146 

155 

Shorthand  I 

316 

275 

7,366 

Shorthand  II 

lAA 

45 

2,816 

Stenography 

17 

2 

430 

Notchand 

2A 

302 

380 

Office  Practice 

92 

183 

1,841 

Business  Courses  Not  Listed 

«5 

241 

805 

No.  of 
Students 

1,279 

22,619 

7,680 

8,«27 

97« 

121 

975 

3,578 

1,5A8 

6,186 

301 

7,6A1 

2,861 

A32 

682 

2,02A 

1.0A6 


TOTALS 


2,566 


20,20A  A8,170  68,37A 


Under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  21  counties  have  approved 
progracM  which  make  them  eligible  for  federal  funds  In  the  field  of  Business 
Education*  Within  these  21  counties,  73  high  schools  have  offered  clerical, 
stenographic,  bookkeeping  and  data  processing  programs.  TWo  hundred  and 
twenty  teachers  were  Involved  In  operating  these  programs  and  teaching  many 
of  the  subjects  which  are  listed  In  Table  A.  The  enrollment  was  12,974  In 
approved  Vocational  Business  and  Office  Education  classes. 

Nineteen  counties  e3q>anded  their  programs  to  Include  office  procedures 
and  business  machines  courses » Two  business  machines  laboratories  were  up- 
dated and  25  new  laboratories  were  added.  Fifteen  shorthand  laboratories 
were  also  added. 

Adult  Business  and  Office  Education  classes  for  persons  preparing  for 
enploysmnt  or  wishing  to  upgrade  themselves  in  office  occig)atlon8  were 
offered  In  8 counties  in  15  different  schools.  There  were  44  different 
classes  Including  such  courses  as  office  machines  operation,  transcribing 
techniques  and  keypunch  operations,  taught  by  25  teachers.  Six  hundred  and 
six  adults  cooq»leted  these  training  programs  in  office  occupations. 

There  are  50  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America  Chapters  with  menher- 
shlp  of  1,698  In  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  These  chapters  were  organized 
for  students  taking  btislness  subjects  with  eiq>ha8ls  on  continuing  Business 
Education  for  their  occupational  preparation. 


VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

1965-66 


No.  of 

Enrollment 

No.  of 

Enrollment 

County 

Prograna 

In-Sch  Co-op 

Adult 

County 

Programs  In-Sdi  Co-op  Adult 

Barbour 

Mineral 

Berkeley 

Mingo 

Boone 

3 

596 

Monongalia 

Braxton 

Monroe 

1 

9 

Brooke 

Morgan 

2 

89 

Cabell 

2 

538 

Nicholas 

Calhoun 

Ohio 

Clay 

1 

148 

Pendleton 

Doddridge 

Pleasants 

1 

176 

Fayette 

Pocahontas 

Gllssr 

Preston 

Grant 

Putnam 

4 

539 

Greenbrier 

Raleigh 

2 

261  18 

Hanpahlre 

Randolph 

2 

512 

Hancock 

Ritchie 

Hardy 

Roane 

Hartlson 

1 

172 

Sumners 

Jackaon 

4 

435 

109 

Taylor 

Jefferaon 

Tucker 

2 

269 

Kanawha 

17 

4,234  25 

348 

Tyler 

Lewla 

Upshur 

1 

21 

Lincoln 

Hi^e 

9 

806  28 

Logan 

1 

33 

Webster 

Marlon 

9 

908 

Wetzel 

1 

143 

Mar  ah  all 

Wirt 

Maaon 

1 

188 

Wood 

2 

727  26  40 

McDowell 

Wyoming 

6 

946 

Mercer 

5 

1,287 

TOTAL 

S 77 

12,974  51  606 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


Vocational  education  in  the  distributive  occupations  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  persons  who  have  entered,  or  are  preparing  to  enter, 
a distributive  occupation. 

A distributive  occupation  is  defined  as  being  one  that  is  followed 
by  proprietors,  oianagers  or  ecqiloyees  engaged  primarily  in  marketing  or 
merchandising  of  goods  and  services*  The  content  of  the  program  of  in- 
struction in  distributive  education  is  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the 
functions  of  maricetlng  and  a knowledge  of  products  and  services  in  refer- 
ence to  the  occupational  objective  of  the  student. 

Distributive  Education  is  growing  and  must  continue  to  grow  if  it  is 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  West  Virginia  preparing  for  employment 
and  already  employed  in  distributive  occupations. 

Distributive  Education  cooperative  programs  were  provided  in  six 
counties  by  nine  schools  with  9 teacher-coordinators*  Two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  students  participated  In  school-store  training  within  these 
distributive  education  programs  during  the  1965-66  fiscal  year.  Students 
were  enrolled  and  worked  in  18  different  major  job  classifications,  such 
as  general  merchandising  and  food  services,  in  the  field  of  distribution. 

Adult  classes  in  distributive  occupations  were  provided  by  12  cotmtles 
In  26  schools  offering  76  classes  taught  by  41  teachers  with  a total  enroll- 
ment of  Ie23I. 

Education  In  distribution  has  received  considerable  recognition  in 
recent  years  as  an  essential  instrument  contributing  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  marketing  system.  The  characteristics  of  the  current  marketing  situa- 
tion In  West  Virginia  Indicates  the  special  need  for  increasing  and  strength- 
ening Distributive  Education. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  - 1965-66 


No*  of  Enrollment 

Pr^rams  In-Sch  Co-op  Adult 


County 


No.  of 
Programs 


Enrol  li 

In-Sch  Co-< 


Barbour 

Mineral 

Berkeley 

Mingo 

3 

37  84 

Boone 

Monongalia 

Braxton 

Monroe 

3 

45 

Brooke 

Morgan 

^^ell 

4 

50 

197 

Nicholas 

Calhoun 

Ohio 

Clay 

Pendleton 

Doddridge 

Pleasants 

Fayette 

Pocahontas 

Glln«r 

Preston 

Grant 

Putnam 

Greenbrier 

* 

Raleigh 

1 

34 

Hampshire 

Randolph 

1 

16 

Hancock 

Ritchie 

Hardy 

Roane 

^^arrlaon 

2 

46 

Summers 

Jackson 

2 

85 

Taylor 

Jefferson 

Tucke  r 

4 

50 

181 

Tyler 

Lewis 

Upshur 

1 

32 

Lincoln 

Wayne 

5 

111 

Logan 

2 

172 

Webster 

Marlon 

3 

123 

Wetzel 

Marshall 

Wirt 

Mason 

Wood 

2 

31  89 

McDowell 

Wyoming 

Mercer 

2 

96 

TOTALS 

35 

248  1,231 

PRACTICAL  HORSE  EDUCATION 


Vocational  Instruction  In  Health  Occupations  Is  designed  to  prepare 
persona  to  enter  one  of  the  health  occtqiatlons  or  to  upgrade  the  skills  and 
knotfledges  of  persons  who  are,  or  have  been  employed.  In  a health  occupation 
under  the  direction  of  a doctor  or  a registered  professional  nurse. 

Present  vocational  Instruction  In  health  occupatlc*is  Is  primarily  that 
of  Practical  Nurse  Education.  This  Instruction  Is  offered  as  a preparatory 
program  on  the  adult  ot  post-secondary  level  and  as  an  extension  course  for 
the  licensed  practical  nurse. 

The  preparatory  program  Is  of  one  year's  duration  for  those  persons  lAo 
have  completed  or  have  left  high  school.  Preparatory  programs  In  Practical 
Nurse  Education  are  now  being  conducted  by  four  county  boards  of  education 
with  fourteen  classes,  nineteen  teachers  and  two  hupdted  and  forty-three 
students • 

Ten  counties  conducted  extension  courses  for  licensed  practical  nurses. 
Eleven  classes  were  offered  and  156  persons  were  enrolled.  These  courses 
were  In  related  subjects  for  those  practical  nurses  licensed  by  waiver  or 
courses  In  pharmacology. 

All  preparatory  program  gradi^tes  who  have  met  the  requirements  for 
licensure  have  been  employed. 

Those  taking  the  extension  courses  In  pharmacology  are  prepared  to 
administer  medication  under  the  care  of  a registered  nurse  or  a physician. 

Those  taking  the  related  courses  of  324  hours  are  eligible  to  take 
the  State  Board  examination  to  remove  the  waiver  from  their  license. 

Cabell  County  Board  of  Education  operated  a program  In  Medical  Tech- 
nology In  cooperation  with  a local  hospital.  Six  students  were  enrolled 
and  completed  the  program. 


Morgan  County  conducted  a nursing  aide  program  for  high  school 
seniors.  Thirteen  students  were  enrolled  and  completed  the  course. 

The  following  chart  Is  a breakdown  of  the  counties  offering  pro- 
grans  and  the  nunber  of  students  enrolled e 

HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 


* 

Countv 

Occupation 

Enrollment 

Post-Secondary 

Preparatory 

No. 

Tchrs. 

Adult 

Extension 

Enrollment 

No. 

Tchrs. 

CABELL 

Practical  Nurse 

97 

6 

17 

1 

Laboratory  Technician 

9 

1 

FAYETTE 

Practical  Nurse 

12 

1 

HARRISON 

Practical  Nurse 

19 

1 

KANAWHA 

Practical  Nurse 

53 

5 

11 

1 

McDOHELL 

Practical  Nurse 

16 

1 

MONONGALIA 

Practical  Nurse 

26 

3 

36 

3 

MORGAN 

Nurse  Aide 

10 

1 

RALEIGH 

Practical  Nurse 

67 

5 

10 

1 

RANDOLPH 

Practical  Nurse 

12 

1 

SUMMERS 

Practical  Nurse 

11 

1 

HOOD 

Practical  Nurse 

22 

2 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  programs  in  technical  education  is  to  provide 
instruction: 

1.  To  fit  individuals  for  useful  employment  as  technicians  or  skilled 
workers  in  recognized  occupations  requiring  scientific  or  technical 
knowledge. 

2.  To  provide  training  or  retraining  for  youth  and  adults,  including 
related  technical  Instruction  for  workers  in  scientific  and  tech- 
nical fields. 

3.  To  make  available  to  the  able  student  education  in  technical  occu- 
pational fields  necessary  to  State  and  <Nat tonal  needs. 

Technical  Education  programs  are  now  being  offered  by  seven  county 
boards  of  education  and  two  colleges  qualified  to  receive  reimbursement  from 
Vocational  funds. 

The  technology  most  widely  offered  is  electronics  in  seven  programs. 
There  are  two  electronic  Data  Processing  and  one  Chemical  Technologies  being 
offered.  These  are  on  the  secondary  level. 

On  the  secondary  level,  Electronic  Technology  with  seven  programs  has 
the  largest  number  followed  by  Electronic  Data  Processing  with  two  programs 
and  Chemical  Technology  with  one  program.  The  graduates  of  these  technical 
programs  were  placed  on  the  job,  entered  military  service,  or  continued  in 
full-time  study.  Five  of  the  seven  county  boards  of  education  provided  ex- 
tension courses  in  a technology  for  employed  persons. 

On  the  post- secondary  level  West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology  is 
offering  Civil  Engineering  Technology,  Drafting  and  Design  Technology, 
Electrical  Engineering  Technology,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology; 
and  Bluefield  State  College  is  offering  Architectural  Technology,  Civil  Tech* 

I 

nology,  Electrical-Electronics  Technology,  and  Mechanical  Technology. 

Students  in  the  secondary  technical  program  are  eligible  for  membership 


in  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America. 


?rtrtv)!  I n w J! 


The  following  chart  gives  a breakdown  of  the  offerings,  number  of  students 
enrolled  and  the  number  of  Instructors. 


West  Virginia 
Institute  of 
Technology 


Bluefield  State 
College 


TECHNICAL 


1 Logan 

Electronics 

49 

2 

1 Mar  ion 

Electronics 

20 

1 

1 

1 Raleigh 

If 

1 

Electronics 

33 

2 

1 

1 Wetzel 

t 

l 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

93 

2 

1 

1 Wood 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

30 

2 

1 

1 

Electronics 

43 

2 

Civil  Technology 
Electrical  Technology 
Mechanical  Engineering  Tech- 
nology 

Drafting  and  Design  Technology 


Drafting  and  Design  Technology 
Civil  Technology 
Mechanical  Engineering  Tech- 
nology 
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ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 


Adult  Basic  Education  has  become  recognized  as  the  educational  life 
blood  of  many  hundreds  of  individuals  in  West  Virginia.  They  now  have  hope 
for  a better  life.  They  have  been  receiving  the  educational  skills  that  can 
unlock  the  door  to  saleable  job  skills.  From  this  new  experience  evolves 
new  people  with  new  hopes  and  aspirations  who  have  changed  philosophies  from 
*'I  can*t”  to  "I  can  and  will.” 

The  program  of  Adult  Basic  Education  is  designed  for  those  individuals 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  and  whose  inability  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language  constitutes  a substantial  impairment  of  their  ability  to 
get  or  retain  employment  commensurate  with  their  real  ability.  To  help  elimi- 
nate such  inability  and  raise  the  level  of  their  education  with  a view  to 
making  them  less  likely  to  become  dependent  on  others,  to  improve  their  ability 
to  benefit  from  occupational  training  and  otherwise  increase  their  opportuni- 
ties for  more  productive  and  profitable  employment,  and  making  them  better 
able  to  meet  their  adult  responsibilities  is  the  role  of  Adult  Basic  Education. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1965-1966  a total  of  9,056  students  were  enrolled 
in  Adult  Basic  Education  classes  in  West  Virginia.  A majority  of  these  stu- 
dents were  on  the  State  Department  of  Welfare's  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Pro- 
gram. Af^roximately  500  of  these  students  have  found  employment  and  are  no 
longer  on  welfare.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Adult  Basic  Edu- 
cation Program  was  instrumental  in  helping  these  individuals  find  Jobs.  One 
hundred  twenty  eight  students  have  completed  basic  education  and  are  enrolled 
in  high  school  classes.  Approximately  200  students  have  successfully  passed 
their  General  Educational  Development  test  and  have  received  their  high  school 
equivalency  diploma. 


ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 


County 

Barbour 

Berkeley 

Boone 

Braxton 

Brooke 

Cabell 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Doddridge 

Fayette 

Gilmer 

Grant 

Greenbrier 

Hampshire 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Kanawha 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

McDowell 

Mercer 

Mineral 


ENROLLMENT 

1965-1966 


Enrollment 

County 

Enrollment 

77 

Mingo 

1,183 

21 

Monongalia 

48 

236 

Monroe 

64 

200 

Morgan 

9 

32 

Nicholas 

130 

160 

Ohio 

45 

79 

Pendleton 

49 

160 

Pleasants 

21 

78 

Pocahontas 

53 

509 

Preston 

48 

60 

Putnam 

80 

18 

Raleigh 

380 

108 

Randolph 

149 

11 

Ritchie 

54 

26 

Roane 

160 

76 

Sutnmers 

239 

124 

Taylor 

69 

817 

Tucker 

17 

51 

Tyler 

39 

343 

Upshur 

86 

700 

Wayne 

414 

170 

Webster 

133 

89 

Wetzel 

252 

110 

Wirt 

14 

464 

Wood 

54 

253 

Wyoming 

245 

49 

Total 

9,056 

VOCAnONAL  RETRAINING 


Since  1960,  retraining  the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed  has  been  a 
major  role  for  vocational  and  adult  educators.  Federal  legislation  and 
appropriations  since  1962  has  been  of  considerable  financial  assistance  in 
supporting  retraining  programs.  . 

Under  provisions  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  twenty 
county  boapds  of  education  have  provided  retraining  programs  for  1681  trainees 
from  which  934  have  completed  their  training  while  489  are  continuing  with 
their  instruction.  The  estimated  cost  for  these  training  projects  amounted 
to  $717,310.00.  The  last  report  from  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security  showed  that  63%  of  the  trainees  completing  a course  were  em- 
-ployed.  Experience  with  this  program  would  lead  one  to  anticipate  a higher 
percentage  of  placement. 

Two  major  retraining  projects  undertaken  during  the  year  were  the  train- 
ing of  471  heavy  construction  equipment  operators  and  the  training  of  300  youth 
provided  through  the  Charleston  and  Huntington  Youth  Centers. 

The  instructional  costs  for  the  heavy  equipment  operator  training  amounted 
to  $415,729.00.  Major  pieces  of  equipment  used  in  this  training  project  was 
loaned  to  the  State  by  the  United  States  Army. 

Under  Section  241,  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (RAR) , five 
classes  with  an  enrollment  of  135  persons  were  approved,  forty-nine  persons 
have  completed  training  while  eighty-six  continued  their  courses  at  time  of 
this  report.  Forty -six  of  those  completing  the  training  have  been  employed 
in  the  occupation  for  which  trained. 

West  Virginia  has  a recognized  training  program  that  has  served  as  an 
aid  in  industrial  development.  This  recognition  has  been  utilized  by  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Commerce  in  its  industrial  promotions.  Eighteen  county 
boards  of  education  conducted  a state -supported  (AVF)  retraining  program  that 
provide  103  courses  in  which  2,137  persons  were  enrolled  while  1656  completed 


their  training. 

The  occupational  areas  o£  training  included  power  sewing  machine 
operator,  welding,  nursing  aid,  electronic  parts  assembler,  and  wood 
working  machine  operator. 


APPENDIX  B 

VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS  AT  THE  POST-SECONDARY  LEVEL 

Editor's  Note 

The  following  article  was  reprinted  from  the  West  Virginia 
Committee  on  Higher  Education  Report  to  the  Honorable  Hulett  C. 
Smiths  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  Volume  II;  Higher  Education  In  West  Virginia  ■ A 
Self  Assessment.  Charles  C.  Wise,  Jr.,  Chairman.  1965.  pp.  49-63. 
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Chapter  I 

BRANCH,  JUNIOR,  AND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

TASK  FORCE  MEMBERSHIP: 


Chalrnian: 

Dr.  Todd  H.  Bullard,  President,  Potomac  State  College 

Members: 

Dr.  D.  K.  Shroyer,  President,  Beckley  College 

Dr.  Leonard  C.  Nelson,  President,  West  Virginia  Institute  of 
Technology 

Mr.  Elmus  Snoderley,  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education 

Mr.  J.  M.  Powell,  President,  Ohio  Valley  College 

Dr.  Wendell  G.  Hardway,  President,  BlueBeld  State  College 

Mr.  H.  K.  Baer,  Former  Secretary,  West  Virginia  Board  of 
Education,  Resigned  7-31-66 

Mr.  Lewis  Case,  Former  President,  Ohio  Valley  College, 
Resigned  7-6-66 

Dr.  E.  J.  Scrafford,  Former  Acting  President,  Bluefield  State 
College,  Resigned  6-30-66 


1.  THE  NEED 

In  addressing  oneself  to  the  problem  of  determining  the  kinds  of 
post-high-school  education  needed  in  the  future,  it  appears  that  cer- 
tain trends  have  become  clearly  delineated.  The  past  three  decades 
have  been  characterized  by  technological  changes  of  a magnitude 
apparently  unforeseen  prior  to  World  War  II.  Norman  C.  Harris, 
professor  of  technical  education  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  among 
others,  has  pointed  out  that  these  changes  . . have  issued  a signi- 
ficant, world-wide  challenge  to  man's  political,  economic,  social  and 
educational  institutions  . . . The  basic  educational  problem  posed  by 
the  new  technology  is  that  of  educating  and  training  alt  young  people 
for  a changing  world  of  work."*  A completely  new  relationship  be- 


'Nonnan  C.  Harris,  *'The  Community  College  and  Middle  Manpower,**  Teeh- 
facal-VocittoiwI  Edticotion  and  the  Commiintty  College,  Proceedings  of  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Legislative  Work  Conference  of  the  Southern  Regional  Bduea. 
tion  Bo^,  (Williamsburg,  Va.,  August,  19M),  p.  15. 
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tween  man,  his  education,  and  his  work,  has  resulted  from  this  new 
technology;  a relationship  which,  in  the  words  of  Grant  Venn,  places 
^^education  squarely  between  man  and  his  job/**  Preparation  for 
employment  is  then  generally  recognized  as  an  important  function 
of  the  two>year  college. 

There  is  another  trend  in  evidence  which,  if  it  develops^will  have 
a significant  impact  upon  junior  colleges.  In  September  1965,  a new 
and  radically  different  university,  Florida  Atlantic,  opened  its  doors 
for  the  first  time.  Curricular  offerings  at  F.A.U.  will  be  restricted 
to  upper  division,  professional,  and  graduate  work.  The  establish- 
ment at  Pensacola  of  a second  university  of  this  type  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  1963  Florida  L<egislat*ire. 

**.  . . Alvin  C.  Eurich  foresees  that  by  the  year  2000  strong  liberal 
arts  Colleges  and  universities  will  have  discontinued  their  first  two 
years  since  these  will  come  'almost  wholly  within  the  province  of  the 
junior  colleges/  This  trend,  if  it  develops,  would  indicate  a need 
for  strengthening  of  junior  college  transfer  programs. 

There  is  a universal  acceptance  of  the  concept  that  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  the  junior  college  is  adult  and  general  education. 
It  has  become  imperative  that  retraining  be  provided  for  unemployed 
adults  in  order  that  they  may  re-enter  the  labor  market  with  some 
reasonable  expectation  of  employment.  Some  of  this  retraining  u 
appropriate  in  junior  colleges. 

In  West  Virginia  the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  going 
to  college  varies  significantly  from  county  to  county.  Records  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education  for  the  year  1965  indicate  that  Cabell 
and  Lincoln  Counties  had  the  highest  and  lowest  percentages.  51.23 
and  16.01  percent  respectively,  planning  to  attend  college.  The  aver- 
age for  the  55  counties  was  36  percent.  The  national  average  is 
about  56  percent, 

The  literature  indicates  that.  "The  aspiration  of  students  in  the 
two-year  college  are  largely  limited  to  college  transfer,  [Yet]  Two- 
thirds  of  the  students  who  enter  two-year  colleges  do  not  go  beyond 
the  sophomore  year.”*  This  factor  alone  would  lead  one  to  draw  a 
number  of  conclusions,  not  the  least  of  which,  is  that  appropriate 
programs  must  be  provided  for  the  two-thirds  who  do  not  transfer  to  a 
degree-granting  institution. 

These  programs,  of  course,  would  provide  preparation  in  areas 
that  are  directly  related  to  the  requirements  of  employment,  Le., 

Orant  Venn,  Mon.  Cducoium  ond  Worfc,  The  American  Council  on  BducaHon. 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  1964). 

*B.  Lamar  Johnson,  "Alternative  Patterns  for  Poai-Secandary  TochaleaUVoea- 
tional  Education."  Terhnicoi-Vocotionol  Education  and  th«  Commtiiiltir  CoBiM 
Proceedings  of  Uie  Thirteenth  Annual  Legislative  Work  Coofcrcoca  of  Jw 
Southern  llegional  Education  Board.  (Williamsburg.  Va,,  Atifusl,  IMI).  p.  10. 

*Clyde  E.  Blocker,  ct  ol.,  The  Two-Ytar  Cotlaga;  A Soetel  Spnlkasli^  (PfeM* 
ttce-llall,  Inc..  *>iglev,T>od  Cliffs.  New  Jersey.  196S).  p.  121, 


technical-vocational  education.  It  could  be  further  concluded  that 
the  statistic  cited  above  is  ample  justification  for  the  establishment 
of  remedial  programs  designed  to  assist  the  student  to  improve  cer- 
tain basic  skills  such  as  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  mathematics. 

"In  late  1947  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  appointed  by 
President  Truman  [estimated]  that  at  least  49  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation had  the  mental  ability  to  complete  14  years  of  schooling  with 
a curriculum  that  should  lead  either  to  gainful  employment  or  to 
further  study  . . .*’*  The  determination  of  just  what  proportion  of 
that  49  percent  could  attain  a college  degree,  and  thus  should  be  en- 
rolled in  a transfer  program,  is  quite  difficult  since  the  answer  would 
depend  upon  a number  of  factors,  including  the  standards  of  the 
institution  attended,  the  curriculum  enrolled  for,  and  the  motiva- 
tional level  of  the  student.  For  West  Virginia  high  school  graduates, 
a reasonable  estimate  as  to  the  number  who  should  pursue  a transfer 
program  may  be  between  25  and  30  percent,  assuming  that  alTof  Ae 
more  able  students  are  enrolled. 

It  should  be  stressed  tha^  the  most  desirable  type  of  two-year 
institution,  particularly  one  located  in  West  Virginia,  is  multi-purpose, 
i.e.,  an  institution  which  includes  the  functions  of  transfer,  vocational- 
technical.  and  adult  education.  This  clearly  is  the  predominant  think- 
ing of  educators  across  the  country. 

NEED--Sections  Without  Higher  Educational  Opportunity 

Virtually  all  persons  working  in  the  field  of  junior  college  edu- 
cation agree  that  there  is  a minimum  size  below  whi?h  these  insti- 
tutions cannot  operate  economically  or  provide  a diversity  of  pro- 
grams. There  is  also  rather  general  agreement  as  to  defining  that 
minimum.  "WTiile  a number  of  states  earlier  had  used  a minimum 
as  low  as  100  students  . . . [a]  majority  of  the  states  which  have  incor- 
porated minimum  criteria  either  in  law  or  in  regulations  require  a 
minimum  potential  enroUment  of  from  400  to  500  students."^ 

Accessibility  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  major  factors  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  students  attend  college.  Research  also  indi- 
cates that  the  community  college  can  effectively  ser\'e  an  area  of  no 
more  than  twenty  five  to  thirty  miles  in  radius,  or  .about  45  minutes  to 
one  hour  of  travel  time  away  from  college.  The  student  enrollment 
potential  decreases  sharply  l»yond  these  limits. 

The  application  of  two  of  the  most  basic  criteria  used  in  deter- 
mining the  establishment  of  junior  colleges  reveals  only  about  four 
snudl,  rural,  sparsely  populated  areas  in  the  state  of  West  Virginia 


*Lcland  L MedSker.  Th«  Junior  Collate;  Progrttt  and  Proapeet,  (McGnw- 
HUl  Book  Company.  Inc.,  New  York.  19M).  p.  9. 

*Lb9  C.  Hendenoo.  "Location  of  New  Community  CoUesoa,"  Teehnicot-Vooa- 
ctoaal  Idiicatkm.  and  the  Community  Cotleye,  Proceedings  of  the  Tbirtcentb 
Annual  Legtalative  Work  Conference  of  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board, 
(WilUamaburg,  Va.,  Auguet.  1964),  p.  4S. 
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that  are  more  distant  than  thirty 
education.  Hence  there  appears  to 

any  significant  concentration  of  popi^Uon,  that  is  without  a reaouy 
accessible  higher  educational  institution. 

2.  CRITERIA  AND  LOCATION 

In  recent  years  the  prospect  of  opening  the  doors  of  a comm^ty 
colleaVwdtto  cor^ting  d^ce  of  every  student  throu^out  Ae 
sU^e*or  natl“  hSb^c“!  an  ideal  of  numy  edu^^ 
lators  and  others.  The  success  or  faUure,  however,  of  ®j 

institutions  of  hi^er  education  will  be  dependent  upon  * 

cTreful  inning  A college  is  desirable  only  if  it  is  locat^  and  d^ 
veloped  in  such  a manner  as  to  assure  that  it  meets  a real 
need  “Coni^unity  Colleges  wiU  be  little  more  than  expensive 
elephants’  ii  . . . they  are  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  land  m 
response  to  political  whims  or  social  pressure. 

As  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  report,  there  is  a minimum  ske 
below  which  a college  cannot  operate  ““"emmally  or 
«itv  nr  kirds  of  orocrams  that  are  needed.  With  an  ever  incre^ing 
number  ot‘  government  ally  supported  agencies.  ^^*^^tu^ 

Sons  incessantly  clamoring  for  progr^ively  larger  ^ 

budgetary  funds,  it  appears  that  additional  income  ””^t  ^ de^^^ 
from  more  efficient  operation  of  such  agencies  and  institutions.  Ed  - 
c^UoZ^jZions.  dimply  by  virtue  their  and 

desirability,  cannot  be  excluded  from  this  responsibiUty. 

As  a means  of  providing  for  institutioiw  of  greater  stabilitv  with 
broader  curriculums.  as  well  as  a means  of  effecting  a ^ 

operation,  there  is  very  much  in  evidence  m recent  years  a 
f^rease  the  minimum  student  base.  It  is  also  generally  agreed  that, 
as  a result  of  the  small  number  of  students  interested  m 
Mtional  programs,  it  becomes  prohibitively  expensive  to  ^nrte 
those  programs  with  smaller  enrollments.  F^or  example. 
per^tudent  cost  at  one  of  the  smaller  Horida  coUegM  was  about  $1,100 
as  compared  to  the  state  average  of  $570  per  student. 

“The  best  single  criterion  is  the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
living  within  a one-hour  commuting  ^tance. ’*  awording  t®  Wilh^ 
M Hanley.  Director.  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  C«»tMs.  University 
of  WiscoMin.  While  this  is  one  of  the  methods  of  ^^^mg  the 
potential  enrollment,  two  others  aw  in 

states.  Several  states  use  the  toUl  enrollment  m gwdes  9 t^ugn 
12  in  the  community  college  district.  A mmber  of  other  *?^®*^i* 
^der  the  total  population  in  the  coUeg.> 

Ushment  Thus,  potential  enrollment  mav  be  estimat^  * jJ 

ways,  but  usually  it  is  related  to  toUl  hi^  school  enrollmenU  or  to 

5*Urt#d  P«p»r».  Prom  the  44A  Amerkmi  AMOCuuon  m 

Junior  CoUegte,  (WsiWngtoo.  D.  C..  1M4),  p.  <•- 
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the  number  of  high  school  graduates  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
new  facility  as  well  as  to  the  total  population  base.  It  is  assumed  that 
approximately  one-fouith  of  the  total  high  school  enrollment  or  about 
50  percent  of  the  high  school  seniors  wUl  enroll  in  a local  juxUor  col- 
lie when  technical  and  occupational  programs  are  offered,  institu- 
tions having  more  restrictive  programs  can  anticipate  attracting  a 
somewhat  smaller  proportion  from  the  supporting  high  schools.  At 
least  two  additional  factow,  however,  which  must  be  considered  are 
the  need  for  adult  education  and  the  proximity  of  other  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

While  authorities  on  the  .subject  generally  agree  on  the  potential 
enrollment  figure.s  of  400  to  500  students  to  justif>‘  (*.'itahH>liinj;  a jun- 
ior college,  they  are  not  quite  so  explicit  in  tlioii*  use  of  tin*  tciin.s 
“comprehensive.’’  “tommunity,’’  and  "junior  ” college.  Fm*  e.xaaiplo. 
one  report  states,  "ive  believe  that  a new  coniprehmsivf  c •auaunity 
college  should  have  a potential  futl-timc  equivalent  enrollment  in 
college  parallel  coursc.s  alone  of  400  .students.*'-*  The  auihor.s  canmue 
by  stating  that  technical  and  vtK*ational  students  would  add  to  this 
base.  Lee  G.  Henderson.  Assistant  Director.  Division  of  Coninmnity 
Junior  Colleges  of  the  Florida  State  Department  of  Kducatioti.  ob- 
ser\’os,  *‘We  have  found  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  quality  basic 
liberal  arts  and  college  transfer  progrmns  in  iastitutions  of  less  than 
300  persons,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  develop 
occupational  programs  in  the.se  institutioiw.’*>"  Thus  if  nitglu  he  con- 
cluded that  the  400  to  300  figure  is  the  recommendation  when  a com- 
prehensive junior  college,  oifering  one  or  more  vm*ational  programs 
in  addition  to  the  transfer  program,  is  being  considered.  In  vioiv  of 
these  facts,  establishment  of  a junior  college  in  West  Virginia  might 
properly  be  predicated  upon  a population  base  of  40.000  to  .50.000 
persons. 

3.  COMMUTING  DISTANCE 

Various  state-wide  studies  of  the  need  for  community  colleges 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  accessibility  is  one  of  the  major  factors 
determining  whether  or  not  many  students  go  to  college.  This  research 
has  led  to  a universal  acceptance  of  a definition  of  service  areas. 
While  there  are  some  variations  among  the  states,  the  range  being 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  miles,  it  has  been  adequately  demon- 
strated that  when  commuting  time,  one  way  to  or  from  school,  exceeds 
45  minutes  to  one  hour,  the  student  potential  drops  quite  rapidly.  One 
study  conducted  in  West  Virginia  has  recommended  a thirty-mile 
commuting  distance  which  appears  reasonable,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  hazardous  winter  driving  conditions  characteristic  of  the  state.  It 
is  pertinent  now,  however,  to  take  into  consideration  the  reduced  driv- 
ing time  which  will  be  provided  by  the  interstate  system. 

^he  lUport  ef  the  Govenwis  Commiuion  on  fduMhon  Bevoml  thr  HipK 
(lUlwih.  North  Cerollns,  1962),  p,  73. 

*Vciidcnon,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 
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4.  admissions  POUCY 

the  question.  The  somewhat  consistent  with  the 

institutional  obiectives.  md  *o^d  students.  If  the 

level  of  the  ureS^tiTof  “ ^ in  the  pre- 

colleee  is  concentratmg  on  the  preparauon  decree-grant- 

professional  curricula,  ultimately  "**  8 some  degree  of  selectivity 

Sig  institution,  then  it  X*^"a  «aso3ble  for  sue- 

should  prevail  to  ^ure  s at  this  type  of  inslilutioii  is 

cess.  An  many  students. 

Simply  an  open  door  to  ir^  degrees  and  who  are 

Obviously,  “Student  l^^ions  diould  be  held  to  the 

pursuing  their  studies  at  off-  P under  which  students  enrolled 

Lne  academic  requirements  as 

in  campus  courses  must  pursue  their  »orK. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  is  to 

the  community  college  explosion  in  ^ community  col- 

Unue  to  *«rtf‘Snincmit  eff«ts  on  the  ^ 

XireTru"nVy  cXiV'tn  the  admissions  policy  should  re- 

fled  this  philosophy. 

•The  adnli.ssion  requirements  of  the 

are  nonselective  in  P*'**?®®*’*'?.  the  of  academic 

a much  wider  range  «>an  • 

ability,  is  a conscious,  planned  admii^ion  p y 

pclistance.-^  Tliis  is  an  ®*P--®“‘""  ® of  both 

munity  collcK^*  should  design  progr 
youth  and  adults  of  the  community. 

sf?si  Sf rsi  i-?£  .TlSS 

community  participation.  ^ 

- — old.  ,0.  th. 

on  ColUues  and  Universities,  North  Ctntr*!  assocwmw 

Th,  Commu-iiv  Cotl.„  (McGraw-HBl  Biwfc 

ComXd^inc.  Now  York.  i9C).p.  6._  ^ Sma-t-P™* 

W.rk’^'iu'nS,  W t^3.  «Umber.  IM).  »■ 
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Hiere  are  strong  arguments  in  support  of  an  “open  door"  admis* 
sions  policy  for  the  junior  college,  whether  it  be  a branch  or  an  inde- 
pendent institution.  FVederic  T.  Giles  points  out,  “While  the  general 
effect  of  popular  sentiment  and  federal  legislation  has  been  to  increase 
the  universal  availabibty  of  higher  education,  the  vastly  increased 
number  of  students  has  stimulated  a counter- movement  in  many  four- 
year  institutions,  lliis  reaction  is  evidenced  by  higher  admissions 
standards,  increased  tuition  charges,  oi»n  acceptance  of  the  necessity 
to  eliminate  large  percentages  of  entering  classes,  and  a resistance  to 
broadening  the  curriculum  of  such  institutions  to  include  work  not 
traditionally  collegiate.’’*'*  The  opportunity  for  enrolling  in  a degree- 
granting institution  is  thus  being  increasingly  reduced  for  greater 
numbers  of  students.  If  more  selective  admissions  policies  become 
the  trend  in  junior  colleges,  we  would  surely  lose  a vast  potential  in 
terms  of  human  resources. 

Increased  or  continued  selective  admissions  would  seem  to  be 
further  contraindicated  as  a result  of  the  nation’s  changing  manpower 
needs.  As  pointed  out  by  Norman  C.  Harris  and  others,  the  occupa- 
tional structure  and  educational  requirements  are,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  automation  and  increasing  job  complexity',  undergoing  sig- 
nificant changes. 

Scmiprofessional,  technical,  clerical,  sales,  and  highly  skilled  jobs 
will  involve  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  labor  force  by  1970. 
Most  of  these  jobs  will  require  post-high-school  training;  but  less  than 
the  baccalaureate  degree,  Many  who  could  be  trained  for  titese  posi- 
tions will  not  be  able  to  gain  admis.<;ion  to  a degree-granting  institu- 
tion. It  would  seem  that  junior  colleges  should  fiill  thi.s  gap. 

It  appears  almost  certain  that  the  junior  college  will,  of  necessit>', 
assume  the  obligation  of  expanding  and  modifying  existing  programs 
and  establishing  new  ones  to  meet  evor-incrctLsing  denuimls.  Selec- 
tive admissions  policies  would  hardly  seem  consistent  with  the  future, 
if  not  the  present  role  of  the  junior  college.  Being  admitted  to  the 
college,  of  course,  dues  nut  imply  that  the  student  is  eligible  to  take 
all  courses  or  curriculair  offerings  at  the  college.  The  more  rigorous 
and  demanding  programs  will  accept  only  those  .students  who  demon- 
strate potential  for  success. 

5.  FACULTY  RECRUITMENT 

An  effective  teacher-recruitment  program  will  necessitate  debb- 
erate  efforts  to  improve  the  prestige  of  junior  college  teaching  and  to 
gain  popular  acceptance  of  the  respectability  and  importance  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  programs.  Increasing  effort  to  improve  salary 
scales  would  appear  to  facilitate  recruitment,  and  while  the  literature 
does  not  wholeheartedly  endorse  “moonlighters,”  any  area  with  a sig- 
nificant Concentration  of  population  possesses  professional  and  busi- 
ness people  who  can  be  utilized  on  a part-time  basis. 


“Blocker,  «C  ol..  op.  cit.,  pp.  5-6. 
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6.  FACULTY  QUAUHCATIONS 

‘Teachers  and  administrators  in  any  type  of  college  inevitably 
influence,  by  their  attitudes,  the  nature  and  quality  of  program.  They 
are  the  primary  agents  of  curriculum  development,  instruction,  suv- 
ices  to  students  and  community  relationships.  They,  and  the  students, 
make  the  institution  what  it  is."^^  No  one  in  educational  circles  would 
take  great  exception  to  this  statement.  Thus,  if  quality  in  education  is  an 
objective,  one  must  be  concerned  with  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
have  been  given  the  responsibility  of  molding  and  shaping  programs, 
charting  the  courses  which  educational  institutions  w'ill  follow  and 
determining  the  quality  of  classroom  instruction. 

The  academic  degree  attained  is  the  uKual  measure  of  preparation 
for  teaching,  particularly  for  college  teaching.  The  undergraduate 
curriculum  i.s  generally  designed  to  lend  suine  breadth  to  the  students 
background.  Graduate  study  provides  the  intensive  training  in  a 
specialized  area  necessary  for  functioning  at  the  professional  level.  The 
minimum  entrj*  requirement  for  many  positions  is  the  master’s  degree 
and  this  requirement  appear.s  re;i,sonable  for  junior  college  teaching. 
Research  reveals  that  nearly  75  percent  of  the  junior  college  teachers 
in  tJie  nation  have  attained  graduate  degrees. 

In  view  of  the  highly  specialized  nature  of  the  technical  and  voca- 
tional progranw  usually  offered  by  junior  colleges,  the  normal  degree 
requirements  may  be  relaxed  somewhat  or  even  waived,  particularly 
for  iiLstructors  in  the  vocatt<mal  programs.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  quality  of  tlu'se  programs  will  be  lowered;  it  does  mean  that  the 
requirements  will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  level  of  the  pro- 
gram a.s  determined  by  its  objectives. 

The  vocational  programs  arc  lower-level  courses  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  practical  skills  such  as  practical  nurs- 
ing. welding,  and  automotive  mechanic.s.  The  usual  degree  require- 
ment for  teaching  may  be  waived  for  some  of  these  positions.  Employ- 
ment should  be  based  on  two  considerations:  (1)  The  candidate 

must  possess  the  qualifications  of  an  expert  in  the  teaching  area,  and 
(2)  He  must  have  some  degree  of  preparation  for  teaching,  su^  as 
work  experience  in  a supervisory  capacity.  The  supply  of  qualified 
teachers  at  all  levels  is  limited,  but  the  scarcity  is  particularly  acute 
for  teachers  for  vocationally  oriented  curriculums.  Many  community 
colleges  must  rely  upon  part-time  teachers  from  industry  and  the  pro- 
fessions. As  a result,  the  literature  emphasizes  the  need  for  providing 
in-service  training  for  those  who  may  or  may  not  possess  degrees. 

7.  FACULTY  LOAD 

When  one  attempts  to  establish  guidelines  for  determining  maxi- 
mum teaching  loads  for  faculty  members,  it  would  apoear  that  thers 
are  a number  of  factors  whiw  should  1^  considerea:  (1)  size  of 

classes,  (2)  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  on-campus  teaching  and 
preparation,  (3)  the  demands  upon  certain  departmenta  or  fieldSk  and 


*MMlilicr,  op.  ctt.,  p m 


jW  other  factors  such  as  administrative  responsibilities,  counseling, 
research,  and  othw  time-demanding  extracurricular  requirements. 

A ADM1N1S1RATIVE  STRUCTURE 

Ktr  s^cture  of  a college  should  be  conditioned 

by  the  edurational  objectives  of  the  institution.  The  college  must  be 
so  organued  that  each  of  the  major  areas,  in  terms  of  curricula  and 
w®**?^**^“’  '■ecejves  equal  authority  and  responsibility,  Nor- 
averts.  Any  organization  i;:an  which  place.*;  a tradi- 
Uon-dir«ted  academic  dean’  between  the  president  and  the  person 
Such  directs  the  occupational  program  be  avSded 

m ®“*0"*aticany  relegate  the  occupational  program 

^ ; and  may  make  access  to  tlie  president  dif- 

ncult  tor  the  person  m charge  of  the  occupational  program  **>*  An- 

problem  related  to  administrative  .structure  is 
pomted  up  by  Blocker,  Plummer,  and  Richardsim,  who  state  “It  is 
axiomatic  that  control  of  college  finances  means  coAtrol  of  the  educa! 
Uonal  program  . . . [m  far  too  many  instances]  Requests  fur  funds 
‘hrouRh  the  business  oflice,  and  the  decision  rcg.-irding 

business  manager  or  . hit 


Figure  1 


Figure  X reprints  a type  of  basic  administrative  structure  fre- 
quently recommended.  This  organizational  chart,  of  course,  is  designed 


Tor  jvew 

MM),  p.  ®T^ 
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”Blocfcer,  «t  at,  op,  ett,  p.  177. 
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lor  the  comprdtensive  junior  college  offering  a variety  of  academic 
and  technical-vocational  programs.  The  administrative  struc^e  as 
outlined  in  Figure  1 might  well  be  modified  to  allow  for  different 
emphases  in  administrative  theory. 

The  liberal  arts  division  would  encompass  all  of  those  courses  in 
the  transfer  program.  While  the  institutional  admissions  policy  would 
be  non-selective,  the  standards  for  admission  to  this  divisicm  would 
be  essentially  the  same  as  the  standards  for  admission  to  similar  pro- 
grams in  a degree-granting  institution. 

The  applied  arts  division  will  include  the  various  technical  and 
vocational  offerings,  and  in  the  case  of  small  institutions,  the  remedial 
program  may  fall  within  this  division.  The  requirements  for  adiniwion 
to  this  division  would  be  directly  related  to  the  demands  of  the  differ- 
ent programs.  Any  high  school  graduate,  and  perhaps  non-high  school 
graduates,  could  be  admitted  to  the  remedial  courses  and  perhaps 
to  certain  occupational  programs. 

*n»e  dean  of  student  personnel  services  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  counseling  program,  financial  aid  to  in- 
dents, student  employment,  and  other  student  services,  ^d  one  author 
suggests  that  the  remedial  program  be  placed  in  this  division.  If  the 
college  were  large  enough  to  justify  this,  there  are  good  reasons  for  it. 

Included  in  the  division  of  continuing  education  would  be  the 
evening  and  adult  programs.  Again  the  size  of  the  institution  would 
be  the  basic  factor  determining  the  need  for  continuing  education  ^ 
a separate  division.  In  smaller  colleges  these  functions  would  ^ 
carried  out  by  one  of  the  other  divisions.  If  established,  however,  the 
dean  of  this  division  would  be  responsible  for  planning  and  organ- 
izing various  kinds  of  courses  and  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community. 

In  summary,  the  variou.s  authors  are  not  in  to^  agreement  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  administrative  structure*  Tney  are  in  com- 
plete  accord,  however,  on  the  principal  that  every  iMjor  division 
within  the  total  structure,  such  as  technical-vocation^  and  student 
personnel  programs,  must  be  assigned  equal  responsibility  and  author- 
ity within  the  organizational  framework, 

9 PROVISION  OF  ACADEMIC  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 

COUNSELING 

The  importance  of  an  effective  guidance  program  at  aU  educa- 
tional levels  has  been  generally  recogniz^.  T^t  this  function  is  of 
far  greater  importance,  however,  in  the  allege  than 

institution  of  higher  education  can  be  fully  docuinented.  ^le  open 
door*'  admissions  policies,  or  at  least  relaUvely  vmle^ve  admissira, 
in  conjunction  with  the  wide  range  of  oscular  offeiw  tlw 
institutions*  attract  a student  population  oi  far  greateirdiveratty  utan 
that  hiund  at  other  higher  educational  institutions.  This  mulation 
includes  academically  gifted  students  as  well  as  many  who  are  far 


liable,  come  from  lower  sodo-ecooomic  backgrounds 

T^  secondary  educ^on  backgrounds  of  many  are  of  me^o^^al- 
ity  or  worse.  Often  there  is  a total  lack  of  understanding  of  professions 

requireme^for  OTtry  into 
toe^  WMe  a^t  two-thirds  of  the  students  gaining  admisuon  to 

to  interest  in  baccalaureate  degree  programs, 
only  about  one-third  acutally  transfer  to  a degree-granting  iMtitution. 

In  spite  of  thb,  ju^or  college  attendance  imposes  the  same  kinds 
of  demands  uTOn  students  as  does  enrollment  at  a four-year  institu- 
j these  demands  are  neither  well  understood  nor  per- 
ceived by  students  as  being  in  their  best  interest.  Thus,  the  task  of 
the  student-^rsonnel  division  becomes  that  of  mediating  between  the 
needs  of  students  and  the  requirements  of  the  institution. 


Certainly  the  junior  college  is  obligated  to  assist  students  to 
^ some  dei^e  of  self-understanding  as  well  as  an  understand- 
ing ot  the  world  of  work,  if  they  are  to  establish  realistic  educational 
^d  v^ational  goals.  In  terms  of  counselor  preparation  this  means 
that  the  master  s degree  is  the  minimum  acceptable  level. 


Plans  should  include  the  establishment  of  a post-admission,  pre- 
registration  counseling  program  for  students  and,  if  possiUe  their 
parents,  ^ce  such  large  proportions  of  junior  college  applicants  are 
cither  Undecided,  ’’vaguely  decided,"  or  their  choices  are  obviously 
cmmently  inappropriate  as  a result  of  pressures  from  parents  and 
others  or  inappropriate  from  sheer  lack  of  knowledge,  this  kind  of 
[^ogram  is  essential  if  the  college  is  to  provide  the  kind.s  of  ser\*ices 
that  are  niost  needed.  That  such  a program  results  in  reducing  frus- 
tratioi^  failure,  and  dropouts  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  There  ii 
a trend  in  increasing  numbers  of  junior  colleges  to  require  entering 
freshmen  to  r^rt  to  the  college  during  the  summer  for  an  interview 
with  a counselor  regarding  program  selection. 


10.  ORGANIZATION  AND  STRUCTURE 

.1?®®  Junior  College  Directory  lists  43  states  with  a total  ol 
503  publicly  supported  junior  colleges.  The  predominant  patterns  of 
o^anizaUon  place  responsibility  for  these  institutions  in  the  hands  ol 
ttoee  sUte  agencies.  The  largest  group,  consi.sting  of  21  states,  place; 
the  junior  college  under  the  same  agency  as  the  public  elementarv  anc 
secondary  schools,  usually  the  Stete  Board  of  Education.  Anothei 
sizable  group  assigns  this  responsibility  to  that  agency  which  is  respon 
sible  for  the  supervision  of  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  remaindei 
m the  states  have  created  a separate  stote-level  agency  or  board  whicl 
w jurisdiction  over  the  publicly  supported  junior  colleges  or  ovei 
both  two-year  and  degree-granting  institutions. 

One  survey,  designed  to  elicit  from  administrators  the  relativi 
merits  of  puUie  school  control  and  autonomous  control  of  junior  col 
leges,  revved  that  78.5  percent  of  the  130  administrators  questionec 
preferred  autonoiny*  The  five  most  important  reasons  for  an  autono 
mous  board  were:  (1)  It  provides  a superior  administrative  structure 
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(2)  A separate  board  can  devote  its  toe  and  to  oto 

priblems,  (3)  It  permits  greater  «Pf TbS 

Ind  develop  new  prograim  consistent  ^ ^**^^ton^he  PubUc 
institution  becomes  a college  rather  than  an  ext^ion  oi  me  fu 
«hoo“  and  (5)  A larger  tax  b^e  is  available  the  college  is 

not  in  competition  with  the  pubUc  school  for  funds. 

The  senarate  board  appears  to  have  the  support  of  a consideraWe 
majoTuy  of  the  writers  in  the  fields.  The  trend  away 
locil  boards  of  X 

Assistant  Comm.^.one^^^^^^  concensus 

vcrsity  of  the  State  of  Wew  YorK  cone  u - ^ ^ ^ ^heir  writings, 

amonK  both  educators  and  tegislators,  as  evi™^  to  be  a 

Dublic  pronouncements,  and  official  action.s,  that  This  is 

the  promotion  of  strong  community  coUeges  specificaUy. 

T e.  this  discussion  of  organization  and  structure  has  little 

.pplk"  bly  IP  Wcpi  VlipiP.l"  " ^ ^ 

ing  fuur-yekr  colleges  and  universit.es, 

U.  GOVERNING  BOARD  REPRESENTATION 

The  board  of  control  is  that  body  which  has  been  designated  '*8^ 

1 he  Donra  oi  euiii  inctitution  The  determination  of  the 

re.sponsible  for  the  * members  of  this  board  should  bo  selected 

area  or  fi„,  at  some  level  of  understanding  of 

would  seem  to  entail  arriving  in»i  Unard 

the  exact  nature  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  board. 

em.  u ) ;c  tho  link  botw*een  the  institution  sind  the  community. 
The  board  ^ \y  needs  mto  policies  designed  to  meet 

Translation  of  the  nrimarv  funrtion.  One  of  the  major 

those  ne^  ^^j7s  to  Mlect  the  chiif  executive  officer  who  under- 
tasks of  the  l»ard  s to  seie«  approve  po  icies 

and"  progra.^^, 'thus  should  be  able  .»  ^e  “iSart 

?n"irrof^r0.eTn.ru.io^al‘  p^grams  and  policies  to  Ute  public. 
Complete  autonomy  at  the  l«al 

problems.  "When  memters  of  Zv  StSn^ome 

relationships  with  *he  ei  responsibility  of  the  presi- 

’■"■"'.Vf;'’  1?  ?mutl*tm«  is  devoted  in  boerd  mlTetings  to  such  me  ers 
;I:"t\,.:  admlLltun^  eenrn  faculty  aelecUon.  and  course 

■eotitent. 


In  view  of  the  marked  trend  for  junior  colleges  to  become  disas* 
sociated  structurally  from  public  school  systems,  new  organizational 
plans  should  make  provision  for  coordinating  the  junior  college  pro- 
gram with  those  o6fered  by  other  school  systems. 

Perhaps  the  resolution  of  many  junior  college  problems  may  lie 
in  the  realization  of  an  ideal  given  expression  by  I^mar  Johnson, 
**State-controUed  but  rooted  in  the  local  community.*’-® 

12.  FINANCE 

Three  factors  are  recognized  as  being  the  major  determinants  of 
the  cost  of  operating  educational  institutions.  In  junior  colleges,  oper- 
ating cost  seems  to  be  related  almost  directly  to  the  size  of  the  student 
population,  class  ^ize,  and  the  breadth  of  curricular  offerings.  Thus 
one  would  expect  to  discover  wide  variations.  Yet.  but  fnr  a few 
notable  exceptions,  the  variation  is  not  too  great  from  one  institution 
to  another.  The  available  data  indicate  the  typical  cost  per  student 
for  the  operation  of  junior  college.s  in  1962-63  ranged  from  about  S500 
to  almost  $800. 

The  approach  to  financing  junior  colleges  varies  not  only  among  the 
states,  but  among  colleges  within  certain  states  as  well.  Operating  funds 
are  derived  principally  from  three  .sources:  state  appropriations, 

local  taxes,  and  student  fees. 

An  increasingly  prevalent  pattern  in  1959-60  was  one  in  which 
the  state,  the  locality,  and  the  student  contributed  equally  toward  the 
cost  of  uporation.s.  A more  recent  trend  i.s  toward  the  .Ntatc  s hearing 
an  increasingly  larger  proportion  of  the  burden  of  supijort.  Many 
localities  are  unable  to  make  significant  contributions  toward  rmancing 
junior  colleges  because  properly  taxes  have  already  reached  extreme 
limits,  and  the  federal  and  state  governments  have  pre-empted  nearly 
all  other  .sources  of  tax  revenue. 

As  a final  note.  it.  might  be  added  that  while  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  federal  aid,  this  i.s  a factor  that  may  radieally  alter  the  pat- 
terns of  junior  college  financing.  It  is  too  early  at  this  time,  however, 
to  assess  the  impact  that  such  support  may  ultimately  have. 

13.  GUIDELINES  FOR  ESTABUSHMENT 

Until  recent  years  there  was  little,  if  any,  systematic  planning 
for  the  location  and  development  of  colleges  and  universities.  They 
just  happened.  For  example,  factors  determining  the  location  of  many 
of  these  institutions  included  pleasing  a donor  or  yielding  to  the  wishes 
of  constituents.  In  recent  years  many  states,  and  particularly  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation Welfare,  have  been  concerned  with  attempting  to  formu- 
late some  general  principles  to  serve  as  guidelines  for  the  establish- 


Lamar  Johnson,  5(at*  Juiifor  CotUs«t,  How  Coo  THoy  Function  gj^• 
cionlly?,  Soutbara  Rogional  Educatiao  Board,  (Atlanta,  Goorgia,  IMS),  p.  33. 
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ment  ol  community  or  junior  colleges.  As  a result,  a great  deal  ol 
research  has  been  stimulated  which  has  led  to  the  development  of  a 
set  ol  criteria  lor  establishment  that  are  generally  agreed  upon  by 
those  persons  associated  with  the  junior  college  movement.  A num- 
ber of  these  criteria  have  been,  of  necessity,  injected  throughout  this 
paper,  but  a somewhat  more  orderly  presentation  of  them  will  be 
made  at  this  point. 

In  summary^  the  four  basic  factors  which  should  be  considered 
before  locating  a junior  college  are:  (1)  potential  enrollment,  (2) 

availability  of  adequate  financing,  (3)  an  expression  ol  community 
interest,  through  financial  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  support.  (4)  the 
accessibility  of  the  college  to  the  population  to  be  served,  and  U)  the 
proximity  of  other  higher  educational  facilities.  The  establishment 
of  a new  facility  must  be  preceded  by  a feasibility  study  midcing  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  factors  outlined  above.  In  addition,  the 
state  or  area  may  have  some  unique  characteristics  which  would  have 
a bearing  on  the  size  or  type  of  college  to  bo  established.  Once  iden- 
tified. these  would  be  included  for  careful  study.  Finally,  it  should 
bo  kept  in  mind  that  two-year  educational  institutions  are  not  a "cut 
rate’*  forni  of  education.  Good  programs  at  such  institutions  are  ex- 
. pensive  and  require  a highly  competent  staff. 

14.  CONCLUSION 

It  appears  that  in  West  Virginia  there  is  no  need  at  this  time  to 
e.stabli.sh  additional  two-year  institutions.  So  long  as  the  existing 
institutions  of  the  state  are  prt)vidt*d  with  the  desire  and  funds  to  per- 
form Continuing  education  fuiietiotis  of  the  comprehensive  college. 
tl\ere  appears  to  be  no  compelling  need  to  open  additional  junior  col- 
legi*s  in  the  state.  However,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Task 
Ftircc  Reiwrt  on  Vocational.  Teehnieal.  and  Specialized  Education 
emiceming  the  netsl  of  adequate  planning  for  additional  vocational 
and  teehmeal  programs. 
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Chapter  II 


VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL.  AND 
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Resigned  6-30-66 

ivmoniicnoN 

In  Man.  Edueat ton.  atid  Work.  Grant  Venn  dramatizes  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  the  world  tif  work  with  the  statement  that. 

, . . technology  has  eretited  a new  rchtti<*.nship  between  man. 
his  education,  and  his  work,  in  which  edtieatiuii  is  placed  squarely 
between  man  and  his  work.  Although  thi.s  relationship  has  tra- 
ditionally held  for  .some  men  and  some  work  . . . modcri:  tech- 
nology has  adv.’inccd  to  the  point  where  the  relationship  may 
now  be  said  to  exist  for  all  men  and  all  work.* 

Speeitic  ilUistration.s  of  Venn's  sweeping  generalization  are  indi- 
cated in  the  following  .statement  by  Kwan  Claguc.  Commi.ssioner  of 

Labor  Statistics  .since.  1946; 

As  our  economy  and  tcelmology  have  become  more  and  more 
complex,  the  skill  levels  requirotl  for  many  occupations  have 
increased.  For  example,  many  business  machine  servicemen  need 
a broader  technical  knowledge  than  ever  before — e.spceially  of 
electricity  and  elect ronics—to  service  the  complex  office  machines 
coming  into  use.  Many  experienced  maintenance  electncians 
must  now  learn  basic  ek  ' ics  to  maintain  and  repair  the 

»l 

'Grant  Venn.  Mon  Education  and  Work^  American  Council  on  Sducation. 

(Waihingtofi.  D.  C..  1964),  p.  1.  / 
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complex  new  equipment  being  tasteU^  btoie  TS^u'-SSlSS 
met£  working^uipment  i» 

of  ttmJ-iiTMM^  tnafcer*,  «nd  « knowledge  of  mathemaucs,  m 
basic  sciences^  dectronics,  and  hydraulic  is 
more  necessary  to  perform  this  work.  The  woA  opphonce  te^ 
tcemen  perform  requires  greater  skUl  than  ever  before,  and  ^ g^ 
working1Sowled»>  of  electricity  and 

growing  use  of  elecUic  conUol  devices  in  household  appliances. 

Clague  adds,  "In  addition  to  those  already  cited,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  oAer  UeAds  which  point  to  the  need  for  more 
U^ining  for  our  work  force.  Occupations  which  ind\^ 

amount  of  education  and  training  are  increasmg  most 
least  growth  is  expected  in  the  occupations  generally  requirmg  less 

than  a high  school  education."^ 

The  case  is  put  even  more  strongly  by  Louis  L«vine  »l>e  JJ. 
Employment  Se^ice  and  formerly  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  Accordmg  to  Mr.  Levine, 

The  enormous  changes  taking  place  in  the  job  ^ 

the  American  economy  require  a reorientation  to 
in  orenaring  people  for  work.  All  experience  amassed  by  the 
OJnit^  States^iployment  Service)  underscores  one 
in  thrresourccs  needed  for  the  Nation’s  economic  well-being 
and  advancement,  its  hum^  resources  require 
time  to  become  effective.  It  Ukes  years-20  or 
to  grow  into  a mature  and  useful  adult  and  a competent 
of  the  labor  force.  However,  his  vocational  preparation  <ioes  not 
end  here.  Because  occupations  are  changing  at 
rate,  workers  must  be  prepared 
be  changing  careers-not  jobs— three  m four 

In  this  sStti^g.  job  preparation  cannot  fo7i^iter 

of  individual  job  skills.  It  must  prepare  the  mdividual  for  footer 
flexibility  with  respect  to  the  range  of  jobs  for  which  he  is  P®^"' 
lially  suTuble.  A worker  must  plan  his  career  m terms  M a 
oroaression  of  occupations  with  periodic  retraining  to  krep 
abreirS  changing  methods  arid  technique.  apphcaUon  of  new 
materiaU:  and  related  knowledges  required,* 

Just  how  significant  for  higher  Question  this  “Pw«^  in 

the  demand  for  education  for  work  has  become 

Sdicated  in  Venn's  statement  that.  **.  . - Manifestations  of  “is  upward 
push  are  to  be  found,  for  example.  »n  en^eermg.  where  the  t 
year  engineering  technology  curricula  of  today  com|»res  m 
breadth  with  the  four-year  engineei^g  cumcuU  j 

aco  As  engineering  continue.s  to  become  more  complex  and  specially 
lion  is  delayed  graduate  study  will  become  a must  for  the 

iy  the  sSme  token,  it  is  probable  that  within  the  prerent  decade 

qTs  Department  of  Lobor.  Monpoicer  of  Aotomarton.  (Wa*- 

Ington.  D.  C.,  WW).  P*  30. 

•fWd..  p.  S8. 

•Ibid.,  p.  50. 
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tile  badidor*a  degree  will  become  a must  for  many  technical  occupa- 
tions. Similarly  the  skilled  crafts  are  now  making  their  appearance 
on  the  junior  college  leveL"f* 

If,  as  Venn  suggests,  technology  has  created  a hiatus  between  man 
and  his  work  that  only  education  can  bridge;  if,  as  Ewan  Clague 
indicates,  the  tool-and-die  maker  must  have  a knowledge  of  mathe* 
mattes,  basic  sciences,  electronics,  and  hydraulics;  if,  as  Louis  Levine 
states,  man  must  be  prepared  to  change  careers — not  just  jobs — three 
or  four  times  in  the  course  of  his  lifetime;  and  if,  to  quote  Venn  again, 
the  educational  needs  of  engineering  technology  compare  in  rigor 
and  breadth  with  the  four-year  engineering  curricula  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  within  the  present  decade  may  demand  a four-year 
program,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  higher  education  must 
acce^  a greater  responsibility  for  education  for  this  world  of  work. 
Nor  is  there  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  specialists  who  have  been 
quoted  above  have  been  in  an  excellent  position  through  their  work 
and  their  research  to  make  those  judgments, 

ORGANIZED  OCCUPATIONAL  CURRICULUMS 
AT  THE  COLLEGE  LEVEL 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  term  technical,  vocational,  and  spe- 
cialized education  is  designed  to  draw  attention  to  educational  pro- 
grams aimed  primarily  at  preparing  the  student  for  employment.  But 
most  educational  programs  do  that,  from  the  Ph.D.  in  chemistry,  which 
prepares  the  recipient  for  a position  in  chemical  re  .search  or  college 
teaching,  to  the  high  school  ofHce  curriculum  which  prepares  the  stu- 
dent for  a clerk-typist  position — perhap.s  in  the  office  of  a chemical 
researcher  or  a chemistry  professor.  Both  types  of  employment  are. 
in  a very  real  sense,  teclmical,  both  are  specialized,  and  both  are 
vocational  in  the  dictionary  sense  of  the  word. 

To  try  to  arrive  at  a fine  definition  that  would  distinguish  v<>ca- 
tional  education  from  technical  education  and  each  from  specialized 
or  even  professional  education  would  require  an  elaborate  exorcise 
in  semantics  at  the  least,  and  perhaps  futiUty  at  the  worst.  There- 
fore, it  would  seem  advisable  to  adopt  the  term  “organized  occupa- 
tional education"  now  coming  into  usage*  and  simply  indicate  the  type 
of  programs  that  may  reasonably  be  considered  college  .level  work. 

Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  vocational,  technical. 
anH  specialized  education  will  be  taken  to  mean  those  programs  which 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  refers  to  as  "Organized  Occu- 
pational Curriculums  at  Institutions  of  Higher  Education."^  Accord- 
ing to  the  Office  of  Education, 

Such  curriculums  require  1,  2,  or  3 academic  years  of  study; 

Mid  successful  completion  is  recopiized  by  the  granting  of  asso- 
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date  degrees,  oertifiesteei  dlplomss^  ec  daaUsr  swai^  Gnidu* 
sice  ere  pv^pwed  for  immewte  Moployment  ss  technicieiui  tor 
other  kinds  of  jobs  found  on  the  emplosyment  spectrum  between 
those  at  the  pcofesdonal  level  which  usually  demand  a bacheloc^i 
or  degree  for  entry  and  those  craftsmen,  clerks,  and 

ers  who  perform  routhw  tasks  which  do  not  require  spedaliaed 
training  beyond  hi^  schod.* 

1116  Office  of  Education  divides  such  programs  into  two  calegt^ 
ries:  (1)  Curriculums  at  the  teeSmician  level  engineering-related  and 
(2)  curriculums  at  the  technician  or  semi-professional  level — non 
gineering-related.  Of  the  first  category,  en^neering-related,  the  of- 
fice quotes  a definition  of  technician  adapted  by  the  President's  com- 
mittee on  scientists  and  engineers  as  follows, 

. the  engineering  or  scientific  technician  is  usually 
ployed  in  (1)  research,  design  or  develt^anent;  (2)  production, 
operation,  or  control;  (3)  ins^aCion,  maintenance  or  sal'^%  When 
serving  in  the  first  of  these  functional  categories,  he  usually  acts 
as  direct  supporting  personnel  to  an  engineer  or  scientist  When 
employed  in  the  second  category,  he  usually  follows  a courw  pre- 
scribed by  a scientist  or  engineer  but  may  not  work  doaely  un- 
der his  direction.  When  active  in  the  third  category,  he  is  fre- 
quently performing  a task  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  done 
by  an  engineer. 

“In  executing  his  function  the  scientific  or  mginMiing  tech- 
nician is  required  to  use  a high  degree  of  rational  thinking,  and 
to  employ  post-secondary  schoo'  mathwnatics  and  the  principles 
of  physical  and  natural  science.  He  thereby  assumes  the  more 
routine  engineering  functions  necessary  in  the  growing  teduu^ 
logically  bued  economy.  He  must  effectively  communicate  sci- 
entific or  engineering  ideas  mathematically,  graphically  and  lin- 
guistically.*'* 

Technician  or  semi-professional — non  engineering-related  curri* 
culums,  according  to  the  Office  of  Education,  "are  at  an  analogous 
level  of  academic  complexity  and  are  designed  to  develop  technicians 
and  s^ni-professional  personnel  ...  as  distinct  fr<>m  clarical  and 
routine  workers.*’*® 

In  order  to  further  identify  the  type  of  programs  under  discussion 
a list  of  engineering-related  and  non-engineering  related  curriculums 
is  provided  in  Appendix  A of  this  report.  The  list  Is  taken  from  the 
Office  of  Education's  Crutde  To  OrpaniM  Oecupattonal  CvrricCvms.** 
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For  the  purpose  of  higher  education,  the  key  terms  of  the  Office 
of  ESducatlon  definition  would  appear  to  be,  use  of  rational  thinlcinp, 
employment  of  pott-ttcondcry  mathematicM,  the  ure  of  principles  ^ 
physical  and  natural  science,  the  communication  of  scienti^  or  engi- 
neering ideas  mathematically,  graphically,  and  linguistically,  and  in 
the  ncm-engineering  related  curriculums,  an  analogous  level  of  aca- 
demic complexity. 

Clearly,  what  is  not  intended  is  the  typo  of  vocational  education 
that  concentrates  upon  the  development  of  skilb;  in  the  use  of  par- 
ticular tools  and  machines  implied  by  a West  Virginia  Bureau  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  statement  that, 

The  environment  in  which  the  learner  is  trained  must  be  a 
replica  of  the  environment  in  which  he  must  subsequently  work. 
Vocational  training  must  only  be  given  where  the  training  jobs 
are  carried  on  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  operations,  tools, 
machines  as  in  the  occupation  itself.*^ 

THE  DEMAND  FOB  TECHNICIANS 

Ken  A.  Brunner,  in  his  study  of  organized  occupational  education 
in  Missouri,  gives  the  following  review  of  the  literature  dealing  with 
the  proper  proportion  of  semi-professional  or  technical  workers  to  pro- 
fessionals: 

In  1947,  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
estimated  tlut  “in  many  fields  of  work  there  are  five  jobs  requir- 
ing two  years  of  college  preparation  for  every  one  that  requires 
fotir  years."  A 3: 1 ratio  oi  technicians  to  scientists  and  engineers 
was  suggested  by  a number  of  experts  who  were  consulted  bv 
the^  President's  Committee  on  Scientists  and  Engineers.  In  a 
nationwide  survey  of  technical  institute  education  sponsored  by 
the  American  Swiety  for  Engineering  Education,  the  survey 
committee  feund  that  employers  would  like  to  have  two  engineer- 
ing technicians  for  every  engineer  in  their  employ  between  the 
years  1957  and  1967.  For  the  purpose  of  that  national  survey,  it 
was  assumed  that  an  engineer  would  be  a person  with  a bach- 
elor's or  first  professional  degree  and  an  engineering  technician 
would  be  (me  who  has  had  two  years  of  college-level  te(dmical 
education  and  would  probably  have  been  award<xf  an  associate 
degree.  In  a report  prepared  for  the  President's  panel  of  con- 
sultants on  vocational  education,  Emerson  concluded  that  a 2: 1 
ratio  of  technicians  to  eni^eers  is  rMlistic  and  projected  annual 
needs  for  200,000  technicians  over  the  next  several  years. 

Afobably  the  most  conservative  estimate  is  that  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistic^  U.S.  Uepartment  of  Labor,  It  expects 

the  demand  for  tedknicians  to  grow  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
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demand  lor  engineers  and  scientists  over  the  1960  decade,  averag* 
ing  70,000  each  year.*^ 

Although  not  commented  upon  by  Brunner,  an  examinati<m  of 
hii;  review  of  the  literature  and  the  citations  given  reveals  an  interest* 
ing  relationship  between  the  suggested  ratios  and  the  years  in  which 


they  were  given  as  shown  below: 

Year  Given 

Ratio 

1947 

5 to  1 

1957 

3 to  1 

1959 

2 to  1 

1963 

2 to  1 

1964 

1 to  1 

One  is  almost  afraid  to  speculate  that  the  rapidity  of  technological 
change  of  the  decade  or  so  involved  has  influenced  the  decline  in  the 
recoiniiiended  ratios.  Perhaps  the  decrease  only  reflects  a waning 
enthusiasm  following  the  "post-sputnik*’  hysteria  regarding  the  state 
of  United  States  technical  education.  Whatever  the  case,  if  the  de- 
cline in  the  recommended  ratios  is  anything  more  than  mere  accident, 
it  descr\'es  a serious  explanation. 

Grant  Venn,  in  his  examination  of  the  demand  for  teehnieians, 
finds  it  diflicult  to  eomc  to  grips  with  the  ratio  problem  and  avoids  it 
with  the  following  lucid  summary. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  about  50,000  people  nimually  have 
been  entering  the  science — and  engineering-related  teehnieal  (K- 
cupations  ri'asonabU*  c.stnnate  is  that  about  half  of  these  were 
graduaies  of  organized  technical  curricula  within  the  educational 
system,  and  half  eaine  from  other  .sources.  It  is  suggested  at  this 
puiiii  that  the  twhnician  output  from  'other  .sources’  can  not  ho 
expected  lo  imrea.se  and  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  minimum 
go.ll  of  lOO.OOi)  lechnician.s  a year,  the  fKlueational  system  must 
triple  Its  present  effort. ** 

.■Accepting  Venn's  recommendation  that  the  nation's  colleges  should 
produce  75.000  science-  and  engineering-related  technician.s,  annually, 
and  prorating  West  Virginia's  share  on  the  ba.sis  of  its  share  of  the 
nation's  population,  gives  a demand  for  approximately  750  new*  tech- 
nician graduates  per  year.  To  pniduce  750  such  graduates  per  year 
w'ould  probably  demand  a minimum  annual  freshman  enrollment  of 
1,200  in  the  two  year  technical  engineering- related  programs. 

In  contrast.  West  Virginia  colleges  graduated  18  «nglna«rliig- 
related  technicians  in  the  1961-62  school  year  and  reportM  a toC^ 
enrollment  (first  and  second  year)  of  only  104.**  During  tha  19644S 
school  year.  West  Virginia  coUafcs  graduated  46  two-year  snglnaerlng 
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related  technicians  and  in  the  fall  of  1965  enrolled  a total  of  467 
in  these  programs.*^ 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  ENGL\EER1NG-R  ELATED 
TECHNICIANS  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Although  there  have  bct.i  occasional  ncw.spapcr  references  to  a 
shortage  of  engineering- related  technicians  in  West  Virgin m,  there  is 
little  in  the  way  of  concrete  evidence  to  suppoi-t  or  deny  the  charges 
A current  study  being  undert.iken  by  West  Virginia  Iii,stitiite  of  Tech- 
nology promises  to  alleviate  thi.s  lack  of  information. 

The  introduction  to  Tech’s  proposal  for  its  "Technical  Manpower 
Survey"  gave  the  following  rationale  for  the  .study: 

Eklueation  faecs  the  necessity  of  assessing  the  teehiiological 
changes  in  employment  practices  as  earned  on  within  the  State. 
These  clmnges  result  m the  emergence  of  new  occupations  and 
revision  of  job  respon.sibilities.  In  order  to  provuh'  a cpiality 
program  for  the  education  of  well-trained  t eel  mica!  worker.^  and 
to  assure  that  this  program  meets  the  need  of  the  Sl-tie  of  Wc.^t 
Virginia,  it  i.s  neees.sary  to  observe  and  iiica-mire  the.se  oceupa- 
tional  changes.  In  a .state  such  a.s  Wi'st  Virginia,  regioii.d  studies 
fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  sue  of  the  slate,  the  mobility 
of  technical  workers,  the  wilUngne.ss  of  employers  to  accept  new 
technical  trends,  and  so  on.‘~ 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  study  as  given  m tlie  proposal  arc; 

1.  Determine  the  general  technic  .an  catcgorie.s  winch  exist  m the 
various  firms  and  goverm-ieut  orgatu/atioiis  in  West  Virginia, 

2.  Detennine  the  total  number  of  technicians  currently  employed 
within  the  state. 

3.  Determine  the  present  needs  for  technician.s  in  the  general 
categories  as  established  in  Section  II,  No.  1.  of  the  Technical 
Manpower  Survey  Proposal. 

4.  Determine  if  there  are  sufficient  technical  applicants  available 
to  meet  the  present  demand  for  technicians. 

5.  Determine,  by  general  categories,  the  additional  technical 
workers  that  will  have  to  be  trained  m the  next  five  years. 

6.  Determine,  in  general,  the  training  felt  ncce.s.sary  for  c.Tch  of 
these  various  technician  categories. 

7.  Determine  the  number  of  teehnieian  positions  ax'.'.dahlc  annu- 
ally to  qualified  women. 

8.  Determine  if  there  are  possihihes  of  upgrading  skilled  i^r- 
sonnel  through  training  to  the  technin.in  category,  (Adult 
Eklucation)  ■ 

yorce  on  Baccalaureate  and  Pre -Professional  Educalion,  Questionnaire. 
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9.  Determine  as  accurately  as  possible  bow  maoy  technidaiis  are 
in  traininj!  now  and  how  many  will  be  graduated  into  the  work 
force  w*it>iin  the  next  6ve  years  by  the  schools^  at^rcntice- 
ship  progirams,  and  industri^  trainbig  programs. 

10.  Ascertain,  as  far  as  practical,  future  planning  in  the  area  by 
the  various  training  agencies. 

The  study  wliich  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  fall  of  1966 
will  cover  the  entire  state  of  West  Virginia  with  large  firms  being 
questioned  by  personal  interview  and  a cross  section  of  smaller  6rms 
by  mailed  questionnaire.  The  procedures  adopted  anticipate  coverage 
of  90  percent  of  all  employers,  industrial,  governmental,  and  com- 
mercial  who  make  u.se  of  technicians. 

The  results  of  the  study  will  be  broken  down  by  size  of  industry 
and  by  geographical  sections  and  industrial  centers,  ''so  that  the  study 
will  be  uf  considerable  help  to  the  local  community  in  evaluating 
manpower  needs  and  training  resources,"**  When  the  .study  is  com- 
plete, it  should  provide  a valuable  resource  for  the  planning  of  future 
organized  occupational  curriculums  by  the  state's  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  desirable  to  have'  similar  studies 
made  fur  industrial  and  urban  complexes  just  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  state  such  as  the  Cumberland  area  just  beyond  the  border  at  Key- 
ser,  the  Ashland,  Kentucky  area  and  areas  near  the  northern  pan- 
handle 

ORGANIZED  OCCUPATIONAL  CURRICULUMS  IN  THE 
STATE'S  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

A number  of  the  state's  irtstitutions  of  higher  education  provide 
organized  occupational  curriculums  of  the  two-year  a.ssociate  degree 
type.  As  reported  rbove,  there  were  467  students  enrolled  in  engineer- 
ing-related prograiiLs  m the  fall  of  1965,  primarily  at  West  Virginia 
ln.stituto  of  Technology  (118)  and  Blueheld  State  (297).  In  addition, 
Fairmont  State  College  reported  forty  students  in  a two-year  industrial 
art.s  program,  and  Potomac  State  Junior  College  reported  twelve  in 
engineering. 

In  term.s  of  enrollment,  business  administration,  including  account- 
ing. general  bu-sincss,  and  secretarial  studies,  accounted  lor  the  great- 
e.st  numbers  of  any  single  program  with  a total  enrollment  of  559, 
Secretarial-studies  enrollment  by  colleges  was:  Blueheld  75,  Tech  46, 
Potomac  68,  Bin  kley  120,  Greenbrier  25,  and  Davis  and  Elkins  2, 
General  bu.sines.s  enrollment  by  achools  was:  Beckley  43,  Salem  2, 
West  Liberty  31,  and  Sute  19,  Potomac  enroUed  15  in  accounting  and 
Beckley  enrolled  113 

Health  occupations  accounted  for  138  In  nursing,  with  Marihall 
University  reporting  63.  Morris  Harvey  48,  and  Farimont  4T>  In  dental 


hygiene,  West  liberty  reported  87,  Beckley  reported  28  in  medical 
technology,  and  Fairmont  reported  39  in  a two-year  degree  biology 
program. 

Altogether  these  two-year  occupational  curriculum.*:  enrolled 
1,335  students  in  the  fall  of  1965.  The  total  is  undoubtedly  incomplete 
because  it  does  not  include  enrollment  in  the  West  Virginia  University 
Parkersburg  Center  and  the  Ohio  Valley  Junior  College  enrollment 
in  what  is  apparently  a secretarial  studies  program.*^ 

In  addition  to  the  college  level  occupational  curriculums,  several 
of  the  state's  area  vocational  schools  have  some  type  of  po.st-secondary 
(grades  13-14)  educational  programs.  Data  for  1965  were  not  un 
hand  at  this  writing,  but  the  projected  programs  for  1966-67  arc  avail- 
able and  give  an  indication  of  what  may  be  found  in  those  .schools. 
The  schools  and  the  projected  1966-67  post-setondary  (grades  13-14) 
programs  are: 

Huntington  Blast  Vocational  Technical  School 
Health  Occupations — one  program 

Mercer  County  Vocational  School 

Health  Occupations — one  program 

Raleigh  County  Vocational  Technical  Center 
Health  Occupations — two  programs 

Berkeley  County  Vocational  Technical  Center 
HealUt  Occuprtion&— one  program 
Office  Education — tltrec  programs 
Technical  Education — one  program 
Trades  and  Industry- -one  program 

Ohio  County  Vocational  School 

Technical  Education— one  program^o 

OTHER  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERVING 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

It  is  worthwhile  to  point  out  that  in  addition  to  the  college  level 
and  post-secondary  (grades  13-14)  programs  referred  to  above,  there 
are  a number  of  raucational  opportunities  available  to  West  Virginia 
high  school  graduates  that  too  often  go  utmoticed  because  they  are 
not  necessarily  a part  of  the  state's  formal  educational  structure.  Chief 
among  these  arc  business  occupational  training  provided  by  the 
privately  operated  business  or  commercial  schools,  beautician  and 
barber  training,  and  nursing  education. 

Mr,  T.  J.  Bowling,  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Association  of 
Private  Business  Schools,  graciously  consented  to  survey  the  member 
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schools  wd  r«port  on  their  enrollment.  The  results  of  Mr.  Bowling's 
survey  indicate  a 1965  full-time  fall  enrollment  in  secretarial  studies 
3f  544,  accounting  393,  and  other  programs  2^.  Total  enrollment  in 
the  member  schools  increased  from  954  in  1963,  to  1,020  in  1964,  and 
i,202  in  1965.  BIr.  Bowling  points  out  that  all  of  these  are  full-time 
students  who  enroll  for  a period  of  six  months  to  a year  and  that  about 
95  per  cent  of  them  are  high-school  graduates.  He  adds  that  counting 
part-time  and  night  students  would  approximately  double  the  numbers 
given  above. 

In  his  report  Mr.  Bowling  emphasizes  that  all  of  the  association's 
members  “belong  to  the  National  Association — ^The  United  States 
Business  Schools  Association — whose  national  headquarters  are  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  We  subscribe  to  a national  code  of  ethics  and  have 
adopted  their  minimum  .standards  in  operating  our  schools, A list 
of  the  member  schools  as  of  June.  1963,  is  given  in  Appendix  B to 
show  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Roush,  Dircetor  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  Com- 
mittee of  Barbers  and  Beauticiun-s,  Capitol  Building.  Charleston, 
’■eports  that  there  are  ten  approved  beauty  schools  and  four  approved 
barber  schools  in  West  Virginia  (li.stcd  in  Appendix  C).  Enrollment 
at  the  1965  reporting  date  was  839  for  the  beauty  schools  and  153  for 
the  barber  schools.  Significantly  these  enrollments  woie  up  from  385 
and  84  respectively  in  1959.  Mr.  Roush  states  that  from  85  per  cent 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  current  enrollecs  are  high  school  graduates.^ 

The  Wc.st  Virginia  Board  of  Examiners  for  Practical  Nurses 
reports  that  there  arc  "eight  state  accredited  schools  of  practical  nurs- 
ing m West  Virginia.  Six  of  these  arc  under  the  control  of  county 
boards  of  tnlucation.  vocational  division,  and  two  arc  supported  by 
hospitals.  Eiich  provides  one  year  of  eltvses  and  hospital  experience. 
A high  sch(M>l  education  Is  rcquirtKl  for  applicants  under  25  years  of 
age.  ninth  grade  or  more  for  tho.se  over  25."  A list  of  the  eight  schools 
and  seven  in  the  process  of  being  cstablis)ie<l  as  reported  by  the  board 
of  exammer.s  is  provided  in  Apptmdix  D.  Enrollments  were,  unfor- 
tunately, not  available  but  it  would  seem  .s«ife  to  guess  that  each  of 
the  eight  schools  now*  in  existence  enrolls  about  thirty  students. 

Apparently  there  arc  also  hospital  programs  leading  to  regbtered- 
iiur.smg  licensing  that  arc  not  college- jiflilia ted,  but  insufficient  infor- 
mation IS  available  to  indicate  Uieir  extent. 

All  told,  it  seenw  safe  to  c.stimate  Unit  there  were,  in  1965,  between 
1,509  and  2.000  We.st  Virginia  high-sch<M>l  graduates  cnrolM  m one 
or  the  other  of  the  programs  of  nun-college  education  referred  to 
above.  All  arc  programs  that  produce  valuable  ser\*iccs  for  society 
and  should  not  be  overlooked  in  assessing  the  total  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  West  Virginia  high-school  graduates. 


FUTUBE  developments  proposed  in  COLLEGE-LEVEL 
ORGANIZED  OCCUPATIONAL  CURRICULUMS 

In  its  report  Projeettd  Ptogram  Activities:  1966-67,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education  gives  a 
of  occupational-centered  curriculums  in  West  Virginia  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  junior  colleges  (public  and  private) 
Tlie  listing,  presumably  effective  in  1966-67.  is  given  in  Appendix  E. 
It  apparently  overlooks  some  two-year  terminal  pi*ograni.s  at  Bei^ley 
Junior  College  and  secretarial-studies  program.s  at  Greenbrier.  Ohio 
Valley  Junior  College.  Beekley,  Lewisburg.  and  Parkersburg  respec- 
tively. The  report  also  omits  reference  to  several  <HVUpatm:\al  pro- 

frams  in  secretarial  education,  accounting,  and  ciigmet  rmg  -.(Teicd  at 
'otoinac  State  (College. 

In  addition  to  these  programs  i\  number  *»f  the  state  in-iitutmus 
of  higher  education  have,  in  ivsponse  to  a <nu’sUnnna:re  nt  the  lasK 
Force  on  Baccalaureate  and  Pre-Professional  Edueattoii.  imlieated 
plans  to  initiate  or  expand  their  two-year  occupational  oiTennus  be- 
tween 1966  and  1970.  The  questionnaire  aske<!  the  states  institutions 
to,  “£j.st  an.V  new  programn  that  you  contemplate  adclim;  bttween 
1966  and  1970.”  Re.spon.ses  relating  to  organized  oeeupatiun..!  euniou- 
lums  are  quoted  below': 

1.  West  Virginia  State  College  , . i 

"Two-year  Associate  of  Science  in  Industrial  Teennoliuy 
Two-year  program  in  Chemical  'ieehnoiogy 
Two-year  program  in  Nursing" 

2,  West  Liberty  State  College 

“Technical  Programs  (2  year)” 

3.  Shepherd  State  College  t>  • j ■ 

“Associate  of  Arts  degree  programs  in  Business  and  m 

Science  and  Technology*’ 

4.  Alderson-Broaddus  College  j , 

“We  may  enhance  further  programs  in  para-medical  sciences. 

[and]  in  the  church  vocations’* 

5.  Beekley  Junior  College 
“Enji^eers  Assistant” 

6.  Potomac  State  College  . 

“We  expect  to  add  the  following  occupaUonal  (two  year) 
programs  (Design  and  Drafting  technol<^  and  Civil  t«h- 
nology  Agriculture,  two  programs  [in]  CImamental  Horti- 
culture and  Agricultural  T^hnology) 

Conunercc,  Six prograira  (ExMutive 

Se^ciarial,  Bi-Lingual  SecreUrial,  Medical  Secretarial, 
Accounting,  and  DaU  Processing  and  Programming.) 

Laboratory  Specialists 

Two  ProfTwni  (Biological  and  Chemical*) 


*W«ak  VbgWa  Buiesu  of  VoesttoaSl  Education.  Projoewd  Proanm,  p.  9. 
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*T.  J.  BewUnc.  UUM'  of  AiiguM  S.  im 
*rrol«phono  and  Poraonal  Intarvtaw. 


W.  Va.  State  Board  of  Examinen  for  Practical  Nuraas 
201  Davidaoa  BuUding 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  25301 

There  are  eight  state  accredited  schools  of  practical  nursing  in 
West  Virginia.  Six  of  these  are  under  the  control  of  county  boards 
of  education,  vocational  division,  and  two  are  supported  by  hospitals. 
Each  provides  one  year  of  classes  and  hospital  experience.  A high 
school  education  is  required  for  applicants  under  25  years  of  age; 
9th  grade  or  more  for  those  over  25. 

Berkeley  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
401  S.  Queen  Street 
Martinsburg.  West  Virginia 

B.  M.  Spun*  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Glen  Dale 
West  Virginia 

Huntington  East  High  Trade  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
2800  Fifth  Avenue 
Huntington.  West  Virginia 

Kanawha  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
1301  Second  Avenue 
Cliarleston.  West  Virginia 

Mercer  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
300  Ranuey  Street 
BlueAeld,  West  Virginia 

Monongalia  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
263  Prairie  Avenue 
Morgantown.  West  Virginia 

Raleigh  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
229  Snond  Street 
Beckley.  West  Virginia 

The  Davis  Memorial  Hospiul  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
905  Harrison  Avenue 
Elkins.  West  Virginia 

New  schools  m proress  of  bemg  eatahliahcd 

Cabell  County  MDTA  Program  In  Practical  Nursing 
Ifuntington  East  High  Vocational-Technical  School 
2800  Fifth  Avenue 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 
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MDTA  Program  in  Practical  Nuriing 
Central  School 
**C”  Street 

So.  ^arleston,  West  Virginia 

Harriaon  County  MDTA  Program  in  Practical  Nursing 
Harrison  County  Schools 
Clarksburg,  West  Virg^a  26301 
Practical  Nursing  Pro^am 

Job  Corps  Center  for  Women 
Virginia  and  Summers  Streets 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Practical  Nursing  Program 
Job  Corps  Center  for  Women 
P.  O.  Box  2094 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 

Fayette  County  MDTA  Program  in  Practical  Nursing 
Fayette  County  Board  of  Education 
Fayetteville,  West  Virginia 

Wood  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
2101  Dudley  Avenue 
Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 
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clericalt  and  related  occupations  within  the  scope  of  this  surv^  was 
accounted  for  by  estabU^ments  located  in  metropolitan  areas.  Nlne- 
tenths  of  the  employees  in  the  selected  occupatiims  stuped  also  wme 
employed  in  metropolitan  areas,  although  the  proportion  varied  con- 
siderably among  the  professional  and  administrative  occupations."*^ 


It  takes  little  in  the  way  of  observation  to  note  that  metropolitan 
living  and  its  stresses  have  become  equally  as  complex  as  the  world 
of  work  described  by  Venn.  Claguc.  Levine  and  others  (see  above). 
Moreover,  anyone  who  must  hice  a vcorld  that  requires  three  or  four 
changes  in  careers  in  a lifetime  needs  to  know  a great  deal  about  the 
sot  ial  forces  afTiHitng  him.  But.  .uxonling  to  V^im.  the  tiH'hnieal  in- 
stiuiti's  whicti  Iiave  traditionally  provided  the  leadership  f.>r  tci*lmical 
education  in  this  country  give  litth*  atti'ntion  to  general  education. 
\'enn  cotnmut's.  *‘.\  stmly  of  4S  in.sUUi'.es  made  in  1W.14  revealed  that 
in  KCI’l.)  (Kngitit  i'rs  Cmmeil  for  I’rufessuma!  Development) — accred- 
ited eurrieiila  an  averag**  oi  i).(*  per  cent  of  the  total  time  (t*ontact 
hours)  Was  given  over  to  j eitt'ral  edueat;oti:  i,*i  lum-KCPD-  accredited 
ciirrieiit;i  tlie  jM'reentage  was  Ttie  same  ratios  would  probably 

apply  tod  .ay  to  the  KCi’l)*aevreiltted  currienta.  .‘\uioiig  the  non- 
ju'CTedtU'd  eurneul.a.  however,  the  same  r.*»tic(  would  probtibly  not 
maintain  strive  many  of  the  newer  prognmts  of  the  twi^and  four-year 
vollege.s  display  an  increase  of  generaht'dueation  iimtenl.-* 


It  is  to  Ih*  hoped  that  .as  higher  ialueatioii  in  We.st  Virginia  moves 
into  more  progr.ams  of  technu  al  eiln.-ation  it  will  not  overlook  its  tru- 
ditme.al  aeadeime  rt  siMmsihilr.y  for  providing  a lther;d  ednetition  for 
all  of.  it.s  .students.  .After  all.  the  student  who  is  vapahle  of  learning 
tin*  M.  eties  of  eollege  algchi.'i.  valvuhi.s.  the  principle.s  of  ph.vsies, 
cU'ctri-aies.  chemistry,  not  to  say  hydratilivs  and  »»tlier  .sueti  dein.nnd- 
mg  suhjerts.  Is  surely  eapahle  of  niasterme.  a core  of  i*ourses  in  the 
hur.*ianitie.s  and  the  natural  and  social  .sciences. 


In  .an  increasingly  .atHuent  s<K‘tety.  and  especially  one  that  .supplies 
niore  and  more  .student  hnatua.il  aid.s.  the  former  iHamomic  dictates 
that  e(>ni|>elle<l  many  youth  to  .seek  stripped>down  iweupational  edu- 
eatinn  m the  .shortest  |>o.ssihle  time  no  loiigi*r  apply — at  least  to  the 
same  exttnit.  If  the  tnen'astng  complexity  of  work  dennan^  sixty 
credit  hours  of  mcupational  discipline,  it  would  be  w'ell — and  prol^ 
ably  tinuncially  feasible — tn  extend  the  technical  curriculum  to  aev- 
rnty-five  hours  years).  Such  an  extension  would  permit  the 

in.stitiituais  of  higher  education  to  fulfill,  at  least  partially,  their  first 
obligation  to  man  os  mon  and  not  just  to  man  as  worker  or  economic 
b<Mng.  an  overly  materialistic  vieu^  that  they  would  hopefully  eschew. 


si;mm/\ry  and  conclusions 

The  changing  technology  is  producing  a revolution  in  the  world 
of  work.  Tlie  new  work  world  demands  increasinrdy  sophisticated 
levels  of  education.  Occupationally  oriented  curnrulums  at  the  college 


^un«u  of  Labor  SloHoUca,  Vntltd  Stairs  DriisiOaiiit  of  labor,  WsMoast 
5arv«v  of  pro/rMio«at,  AdoUalMroiiro.  Tscbol^  sad  Clrrtcal  Ng.  IWariytaf- 
■ %mt.  O C . t'niiod  Stales  Govonunmi  nruiung  Omo,  IMS)*  p.  S. 
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levdl*  especially  at  the  tedmical  level,  are  coming  to  be  impera- 
tive. Although  West  Virgihia  has  little  emphuized  such  curriculums 
in  the  past,  it  shows  signs  of  an  "explorion"  in  this  area  at  present. 
Fiscal  doiMnds  dictate  that  this  **explosion**  should  be  carefully 
planned  and  adequately  coordinated.  Special  studies  are  in  process 
which  should  provide  the  grounds  for  senrible  solutions  to  these  vex- 
ing problems. 

Therefore  it  is  recommended  that  West  Virginia  institutions  of 
higher  education: 

1.  Make  the  maximum  use  of  forthcoming  reports  of  We.it  Vir- 
ginia Institute  of  Technology *s  Technical  Maiipotarr  Surt'cy 
and  the  State  Advisory  Committee  for  Vocational  Education *.s 
recommendation  relative  to  a state  master  plan  for  vocatinn.il 
education  before  embarking  on  an  elaborate  expansion  of 
technical  programs. 

2.  The  planning  of  vocational-technical  education  in  West  Vir- 
ginia should  not  be  limited  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  state. 
It  should  also  consider  regional  and  even  national  require- 
ments. In  so  doing  it  will  serve  the  needs  of  our  .students 
much  more  adequately  and  still  provide  a pool  of  skilled  man- 
power which  should  m most  helpful  in  our  efforts  at  economic 
development  in  the  state. 

3. '  Seek  the  maximum  financing  available  from  .federal  funds 

throu^  active  cooperation  with  the  state  department  of  voca- 
tional education. 

4.  Eschew  those  **first-job"  skill  courses  that  may  find  immediate 
&vor  but  only  demand  a type  of  education  which  can  be 
achieved  at  the  secondary  or  vocational  school  level.  Presum- 
ably the  post-secondary  offerings  of  the  area  vocational  schools 
will  be  lifted  in  most  cases  to  the  less  theoretically  oriented 
and  less  sophisticated  of  the  vocational  technical  fielcb  of  study 
at  least  to  the  extent  such  schools  are  located  near  a college 
having  vocational-technical  offerings. 

5.  Seek  a reasonable  “allocation  of  function"  in  the  cxrcupation- 
ally  oriented  curriculums  as  well  as  in  the  traditional  curric- 
ulums. 

6.  Reconsider  the  general  or  li1m«l  educational  content  of  their 
occupationally  oriented  curriculums  in  the  light  of  the  in- 
crearing  conmlexity  of  metro^litan  social  existence  <tnd  the 
developing  affluence  that  permits  more  time  for  education  and 
less  immolate  demand  for  remunerative  employment. 


APPENDIX  A 

ORGANIZED  OCCUPATIONAL  CURRICLXUMS 

!•  Curricuhmu;  at  the  technician  level — enfiincering- related. 

AERONAUTICAL  TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUMS 
Aircraft  design  or  drafting 
Aircraft  maintenance 
Airport  oper:itit>n  and  management 

ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY 
BUILDING  & CONSTRUCTION  TECHNOLOGY 
CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUMS 
Chemical,  general  . 

Chentical,  tither 

CIVIL  TECHNOLOCJY  CURRICULUMS 
. Civil 

Civil  drafting  and  design 
Ro:td  Construction 
Structural 
Surveying 

ELPXTHICAL  TirilNOLOtlY  CURRICULUMS 

Klfcirical.  general 

Kle<incal  ('utistrueiion  and  wiring 

Kle«*ir* tines.  gi*tieral 

t*ttt:;|)tiler  laboratory 

lt)Mrumeniata>n 

iL.aai  and  TV 

(;tr<WtAL  ENClINKratlNG  TECHNOLOGY 
INDl'.SntlAL  TFX’HNOLOGY  CURRICULUBIS 

Itulustrial,  general 
Te\'iuileal  sales 
liuluxtrial.  other 

MtrilANICAL  TIX’HNOLOCIY  CURRICULUMS 

Meehanicid.  general 

Air  eondi tinning,  heating  and  rrfngrration 

.AuNtiiiitiive 

Dtesi‘1 

Meebanical  drafting  and  machtne  dmgn 

llorol'tgy 

T<Mtl  and  die  design 
Mts'lianical,  itther 


METALLURGICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

NAVAL  AND  MARINE  TECHNOLOGY 

NU, CLEAR  REACTOR  OR  ATOMIC  MATERIALS 
TECHNOLOGY 

PEntoLEUM  technology 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  OR  SANITARY 
TECHNOLOGY 

WELDING  TECHNOLOGY 

BROAD  GENERAL  CURRICULUMS  & MISCELLANEOUS 
FIELDS 

Fond  processing  technology 
Optical  technology 
Photographic  technology 
Wood  technology 

OTHER,  SPECIFIC  FIELDS 

U.  Curriculums  at  the  technician  or  semi-professional  level — non' 
engineering-related 

AGRICULTURE  CURRICULUMS 
Animal  Science 
Dairy  technology 
Horticulture  and  Floriculture 
Industrial  agriculture 
Agriculture,  general 

BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCE  CURRICULUMS 
Accounting  and  financial  management 
Executive  assistant 
Hotel  or  restaurant  management 
Publishing  and  printing  management 
Secretarial,  general 
Secretarial,  legal 
Secretarial,  medical  or  dental 
Medical  or  dental  office  assistant 
Secretarial,  technical  or  engineering 
Technical  office  assistant 
Real  estate  and  insurance 
Retail  estate  and  insurance 
Retail  sales,  purchasing  or  merchandising 
Transportation  and  traffic  management 
Beauty  shop  management 
Business,  general 

EDUCATION  CURRICULUMS 

Physical  education,  health  or  recreation 
Education 

JOURNALISM  CURRICULUMS 

APPUED,  FINE,  AND  GRAPHIC  ART  CURRICULUMS 
Music 

Commercial  art  and  advertising 
Fashion  design 
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Intefior  deeoratiag 
PiMiograyKy 

Radio  and  TV  program  prodtaction 
IPliblidd&g  and  ptteliBg  tadnwlogsf 
Olhor  and  ^aphir  arta 

foiiismY  cimiiicuuncs 

HEALTH  SERVICE  CURRICULUIB 
DmHal  MiitMit 
Dental  kgrgicna 
Dontd  laboratory  taebntriang 
Medical  or  bielogieal  laboratoey  tarhiiiriaii 
Nursing,  ptacticu  or  vocationel 
Nursing.  — 2 year  program 
Nursing.  — 4 year  pro^am 
X*ray  tedmedogy 

HOME  ECONOBUCS  CURRICULUMS 
Home  economics  4>r  homemaking 
Clothing  and  textile 
Pood  administration 

PROGRAMMER 

BIBLE  STUDY  <Hl  RCUCIOUS  WORK 

INDUSTRIAL  OR  LABOR  RELATIONS 

FIRE  PROTECTION  TBCHNOUKSY 

POLICE  TECHNOLOGY 

OTHER  SPRCinC  HEUIS 


APKmiX  B 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  ASSOCUIION 
OF  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  JUNE.  IMS 

College  of  Cttmmerre.  Inc. 


16  Sixteenth  Strert 
Wheelmg.  West  Virginia 

Wueman  BuMness  School 
1348  Sixth  Avenue 
P.  O.  Btot  1472 

HunUngUm.  Wen  Virginia  35716 

Morganttiwn  Business  College 
354  High  Strei^t 
Morgantown.  Wtat  Virginia 

MTctt  VirgiiiM  Buiineaa  Cnttegi 
217  West  Pike  Street 
P.O.  Bax  lOSO 
Clarkaburg.  West  Virginia 

Century  Cotlrge  of  Conuneroe 
416  Eighth  Street 
Huniinglofi.  West  Virginia 


West  Virginia  Business  Otllegc 
Bluefield.  West  Virginia 
Huntingtim  College  of  Business 
1007  Fifth  Avenue 
Huntington.  Waat  Virginia  25701 


Mountain  State  College 
Parkembufg.  West  Virginia 

Fairmani  Burtiiaaa  Cdttagt 
323  Muling  Sitwi 
Falrmrjii.  Waal  Virginia 


CapHal  CrW  Commarrial  i 
C^tol  Mid  La*  SiMaCa 
PiO.Boa444 

Charlasiim.  Weal  Virgiaia 


RmNMB  € 

AFTROVED  WEST  VBGDflA  SCHOOLS  OF  BEAUTY 
CtILflIBB  AND  BABBEBING 


BEAUTY  SCHOOLS 


Capital  City  Baauty  CoUega 
901  Quarriar  Stract 
CharlcatoOp  Weal  Virginia 

Charlcaloa  Btauto  Academy 
711WFlfe8tM 
Cluvla8toii..WeA  Virginia 

Morgantosm  Beauty  School 
445  Spruoa  Street 
Morgantoiwn.  West  Virginia 

West  Virginia  CoUaga  of  Beauty 
Cullitra 

329  South  Queen  Street 
Martinsburg.  West  Virginia 

Huntington  School  of  Beauty 
Culture 

1040  Third  Avenue 
Huntington.  West  Virginia 


Little  ffVench  Beauty  Academy 
3230  Cumberland  Road 
Bhiefield.  West  Viri^nia 

Parkersburg  Baauty  Coliage 
Comar  Sixm  and  Avery  St 
Parkersburg.  Waat  Vir^ia 

Southerton-Martz  Baau^  School 
942  Third  Avanua 
Huntington.  West  Virginia 

Wheeling  Beauty  College 
1015  Main  Street 
Wheeling.  West  Virginia 

Weirton  Beauty  Academy 
3395  Main  Street 
Weirton.  West  Virginia 


BARBER  SCHOOLS 


Charleston  Barter  College 
114  Weal  Washington  Street 
Charleaton,  Weal  VirgliiiB 


Wheeling  Barber  Cdlege 
1107  Main  Street 
WhMling.  Weat  Virginia 


7M  Thud  Weat  Virginia  Bmber  CoUega 

Hunthtgten,  Waat  VRglnla  Institute.  West  Vlr^^ 
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W.  V«.  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Practical  Nxirses 
201  Davidson  Building 
CharlcstoD,  W.  Va.  2S301 


*niere  are  eight  state  accredited  schools  of  practical  nursing  in 
West  Virginia.  Six  of  these  are  under  the  control  of  county  boards 
of  education,  vocational  division,  and  two  are  supported  by  hospitals. 
Each  provides  one  year  of  classes  and  hospital  experience.  A high 
school  education  is  required  for  applicants  under  25  years  of  age; 
9th  grade  or  more  for  those  over  25. 

Berkeley  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
401  S.  Queen  Street 
Martinsburg,  West  Virginia 

B.  M.  Spun*  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Glen  Dale 
West  Virginia 

Huntington  East  High  Trade  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
2800  Fifth  Avenue 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 

Kanawha  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
1301  Second  Avenue 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Mercer  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
300  Ramsey  Street 
Bluefield.  West  Virginia 

Monongalia  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
263  Prairie  Avenue 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia 

Raleigh  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
229  1^‘ond  Street 
Beckley,  West  Virginia 

The  Davis  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
905  Harrison  Avenue 
Elkins,  West  Virginia 

New  schools  in  proceu  ul  being  established 

Cabell  County  M1>TA  Program  In  Practical  Nursing 
ifuntington  East  High  VocaUonal*Tachnical  School 
2800  Fifth  Avenue 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 


MDTA  Program  in  Practical  Nursing 
Central  SchMl 
Street 

So.  Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Harrison  County  MDTA  Program  in  Practical  Nursing 
Harrison  County  Schools 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia  26301 
Practical  Nursing  Program 

Job  Corps  Center  for  Women 
Virginia  and  Summers  Streets 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Practical  Nursing  Program 
Job  Corps  Center  for  Women 
P.  O.  Box  2094 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 

Fayette  County  MDTA  Program  in  Practical  Nursing 
Fayette  County  Board  of  Education 
Fayetteville,  West' Virginia 

Wood  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
2101  Dudley  Avenue 
Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 
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USTINO  OF  OCCVPATIONALCENTERED  CimRICtTLIJMS  IN  WEST 
VIBQINIA  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIQHEE  EDUCATION  AND 
iUNlOa  COLLEGES  (PUBUC  AND  PEIVATE) 

When 


bnlttolim  N«aie 


Coone  Offering 
Farkeicbwg  Bnmch  ef  WVU 

Technolofleel  Proframt .... 

Chcmtcal  Technology  

Industrial  Supervision 

Initrumentation  ..  . 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Business  Data  Programming  . 
Drafting  and  Design  Technology 
Business  Management  ... 

Weal  Virgtala  iMtttale  el  Ttehnolegy 

Accounting  . . .. . 

Gffleral  Business .. . 

Secretarial  Science - 

Drafung  and  Design  Technology 

Electrical  Technology 

Medianieal  Teehnologr  


Offered 
Eve* 
Day  ning 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 


A.  A. 


Certtt* 


Medbanical  Tedmology  

CivU  Technology 

BtoeffeM  Slate  Celisfe 

Secretarial  Science 

Aicbitectural  Engineering  Technology 

Civil  Engineering  TechniHogy  

Blactrletil  Englnewlng  Technology 

Mechanical  nginearinf  Technotogy  . 


a yean 
2 years 
2 years 
2 yean 
2 yean 
2 yean 
2 yean 
2 yean 

2 yean 
2 yean 
2 yean 
2 yean 
2 yean 
2 yean 
2 yean 

2 yean 
2 yean 
2 yean 
2 yean 
2 yean 


Secielarial  Sdenee 
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Nsne 


Csune  Offering 
Wert  Uherty  Cellege 

Secretarial  Science  - 

Dental  Hygiene  ■ - 


Offered 
Eve* 
Day  Bing 


A.  A. 
Degree 


Awards 

Certlf. 

leate 


Secretarial  Science  (Office) 
Sacietarial  Science  (Accounting) 
lAw  Enforcement 
Industrial  Technology  . 


rsltinaii  State  Oettege 
Agriculture  

Pahnent  Stale  Cetlege 


Accounting 


Clerical . - 

Nursing 

Tcdintcal  IsCjcsUon  .. 

Otesville  State  CcUege 
Secretarial  Studies 
(jeneral  Business  . 

Matehell  Uatventty 

Business  ..... 
Accounting  . . ..  . 

General 

Retailing  - 

Secretarial  . .. 
Nursing  

Menis  Harvey  College 
Nursing - 


2 yean 
2 yean 

2 yean 
2 yean 
2 yean 
2 yean 

2 yean 

2 yean 
2 yaan 
2 y«an 
2 years 
2 yean 


2 yean 
2 yean 


2 yean 


Source:  West  VlrgbUs  Bureau  of  VocsUonal,  Technical  and  Adult  BSuesUon. 
Prolected  Pn^inun  Acuvltlct.  ISSS.  S7  pp.  0*10. 
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Chapter  111 


PR&PROFESSIONAL  AND  UNDERGRADUATE 
FROGRAMSt  INCLUDING  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

TASK  FORCE  MEIMBERSlIlFt 

Chainnui: 

Dr.  Eston  K.  Feaster^  President,  Fairmont  State  College 

Membeiat 

Dr.  S.  J.  Baskerville,  West  Virginia  Board  ol  Education 

£ir.  James  H.  Swadley,  Jr.,  West  Virginia  University  Board 
Governors 

Dr*  Thcunas  Harris,  West  Virginia  University  Board  ol  Governors 
With  the  special  assistance  of  Dr.  Billy  Gene  Dunn— Fairmont 
State  College 

UNDERGRADUATE  AND  PR&PROFESSIONAL 
mGHER  EDUCATION  IN  WEST  VIRGINU 
INTRODUCTION; 

The  West  ^nrginia  higher  education  needs  are  served  by  eleven 
state  tax*support^  institutions  and  ten  private  institutions.  The 
twenty^one  institutions  include  two  universities,  four  junior  c^eges. 
and  fifteen  senior  colleges  without  graduate  programs. 

The  present  study  is  designed  to  present  a general  description  of 
the  tetal  undergraduate  program  in  West  Virginia  and  to  offer  sug* 
gested  principles  for  moK  ^cient  utilization  ol  available  resources 
as  well  as  guide  lines  for  determining  additional  needs.  The  study  is 
deliberately  limited  to  an  investigation  of  undergraduate  instructional 
programs. 

The  materials  presented  in  the  present  report  do  not  reveal  the  % 
varied  purposes  ol  the  institutions.  They  do  not  measure  the  quality 
ol  education  in  the  colleges  studied.  Rather,  the  purpose  of  the  study 
is  to  offer  suggestions  of  total  undergraduate  needs  in  West  Virginia 
so  that  individual  institutions  may  contribute  their  purposes,  talents, 
and  strengths  to  a cooperative  assault  on  those  needa 

Urn  dascrlptive  material  concerning  undergraduate  and  pre- 
psnfnaalonal  programs  was  obtained  from  a questionnaire  returned  ^ 
all  teronty«one  Institutions  involved  in  the  study.  These  date  are  pre- 
fnted  In  the  faUowIng  eertinns  in  a quantitative  togm  without  institu* 
evaluallon.  However,  many  ^ the  ultimate  recommendatiooa 
have  him  braed  on  eonAtiona  revealed  1^  tabulation  of  the  returned 
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FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  RELATED 
TO  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
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Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 

This  was  the  first  major  vocational  education  legislation  since  the 
passage  of  the  original  Smith*Hughes  Act.  It  liberalized  tiie  Smith- 
Huges  and  George-BArden  Acts  to  permit  funds  earmarked  for  a specific 
occupational  category  to  be  transferred  to  another  category.  This  act 
includes  funds  for  construction  of  area  vocational  education  facilities 
and  Initiated  work-study  and  residential  vocational  school  programs. 
Another  major  change  was  made  In  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the  states 
with  weight  given  to  per  capita  income. 

Funds  under  this  act  are  avA11ab1e  for  purposes  of: 

1)  Vocational  education  for  persons  attending  high  school. 

Z)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  completed  or 
left  high  school. 

3)  Vocational  education  for  persons  needing  training  or 
retraining  to  achieve  stability  or  advancement  In 
employment. 

4)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  academic,  socio- 
economic or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  suc- 
ceeding in  the  regular  vocational  education  program. 

5)  Construct1'>n  of  area  vocational  education  school  facilities. 

6)  Ancillary  services  such  as  teacher  training  and  supervision, 
program  evaluation,  demonstration  and  experimental  programs, 
materials  development  and  state  administration  and  leader- 
ship, including  periodic  evaluation  of  vocational  education 
programs  and  services  in  light  of  current  and  projected  manpower 


needs  and  job  opportunities. 
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economics.  The  allotment  of  teacher  training  grants  Is  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  of  the  state's  population  to  the  U.S.  population. 

No  funds  were  provided  under  this  Act  for  plant  and  equipment 
which  had  to  be  provided  by  state  and  local  governments. 

Each  state  had  to  submit  a plan  of  supervision  of  the  eligible 
vocational  areas  and  a program  designed  to  prepare  students  for  useful 
employment*  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  ove  14  years  of  age  and  assist 
those  preparing  to  enter  work  on  the  farm  or  In  the  farm  home. 

6eorge-Bj>rden  Act 

This  bill  extended  expenditures  for  vocational  education  to  Include 
administrative  costs  and  vocational  guidance  and  counseling.  Also*  dis- 
tributive education  was  added  to  tiie  subjects  covered  by  federal  grants^ 
/Allocations  to  the  states  under  this  act  differ  from  the  Smith-Hughes 

j# 

allocation  and  are  as  follows: 

1)  The  appropriation  for  agricultural  education  Is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  that  the  farm  population  of  the 
state  bears  to  total  U.S.  farm  population. 

2)  The  appropriation  for  vocational  home  economics  Is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  that  the  rural  population  of  the 
state  bears  to  total  U.S.  population. 

3)  The  appropriation  for  voactlonal  education  In  trades  and 
Industry  Is  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the 
state's  nonfarm  population  to  total  U.S.  population. 
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4)  The  appropriation  for  distributive  education  Is  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  the  ratio  that  the  state's  total  population 
bears  to  total  U.S,  population. 

All  population  figures  are  those  of  the  preceding  census. 

All  grants  to  the  states  require  dollar- for-dollar  matching  funds 
on  the  part  of  the  state  and/or  localities. 

Health  Amendments  Act 

This  1956  Act  amended  the  6eorge*Barden  Act  to  Include  Instruction 
In  practical  nursing  which  was  defined  as  training  of  less  than  college 
grade  given  In  schools  or  classes  under  public  supervision.  During  fiscal 
years  1957  and  1958»  the  states  were  required  to  put  up  $1  for  every  $3 
In  Federal  grants.  From  1959>  matching  has  been  on  a dollar-for-dollar 
basis, 

.Allocations  for  practical  nursing  are  made  to  the  states  In  the 
same  ratio  that  the  funds  received  under  the  George-BArden  Act  bear  to 
the  total  funds  allocated  under  that  act. 

National  Defense  Education  Act 

Title  VIII  of  this  Act  of  1958  amends  the  George-Berden  Act  and 
extends  Its  provisions  In  several  directions.  The  major  purposes  of  the 
act  are  to  establish  area  vocational  programs  In  areas  Inadequately 
served  and  t'  meet  national  defense  requirements  by  training  technicians 
and  skilled  workers. 
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Funds  can  be  used  for: 

1)  Maintenance  of  adequate  programs  of  administration,  supervision 
and  teacher  training. 

2)  Salaries  and  travel  expenses  of  state  or  local  school  personnel. 

3)  travel  expenses  of  members  of  advisory  committees  ov  state 
boards . 

4)  Purchase,  rental,  maintenance  and  repair  of  Instructional 
equipment. 

5)  Purchase  of  Instructional  supplies  and  equipment. 

6)  Transportation  costs  of  students. 

7)  Securing  educational  Information  and  data  as  a basis  for 
proper  development  of  area  vocational  education  programs 
and  vocational  guidance. 

8)  Training  and  work-experience  training  programs  for  youths. 

9)  Related  Instruction  for  apprentices. 

10)  Determining  the  need  for  and  planning  and  ueveloping  area 
vocational  education  programs. 

The  area  vocational  education  program  Is  to  be  designed  to  fit 
Individuals  for  useful  employment  as  technicians  or  skilled  workers  In 
recognized  occupations  requiring  scientific  or  technical  knowledge. 

Allotments  are  made  to  the  states  In  the  same  ratio  as  allocations 
under  the  basic  George-Barden  Act,  exclusive  of  practical  nursing. 
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Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 

This  was  the  first  major  vocational  education  legislation  since  the 
passage  of  the  original  Smith-Hughes  Act.  It  liberalized  the  Smith- 
Huges  and  George-BArden  Acts  to  permit  funds  earmarked  for  a specific 
occupational  category  to  be  transferred  to  another  category.  This  act 
Includes  funds  for  construction  of  area  vocational  education  facilities 
and  Initiated  work-study  and  residential  vocational  school  programs. 
Another  major  change  was  made  In  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the  states 
with  weight  given  to  per  capita  Income. 

Funds  under  this  act  are  available  for  purposes  of: 

1)  Vocational  education  for  persons  attending  high  school. 

2)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  completed  or 
left  high  school. 

3)  Vocational  education  for  persons  needing  training  or 
retraining  to  achieve  stability  or  advancement  In 
employment. 

4)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  academic,  socio- 
economic or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  suc- 
ceeding In  the  regular  vocational  education  program. 

5)  Construction  of  area  vocational  education  school  facilities, 

6)  Ancillary  services  such  as  teacher  training  and  supervision, 
program  evaluation,  demonstration  and  experimental  programs, 
materials  development  and  state  administration  and  leader- 
ship, Including  periodic  evaluation  of  vocational  education 
programs  and  services  In  light  of  current  and  projected  manpower 
needs  and  job  opportunities. 
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Allotments  to  the  states  are  made  In  a complicated  fashion  as 
follows  for  90  percent  of  the  appropriation.  The  states  “allotment 
ratio"  referred  to  Is  computed  by  dividing  the  states  per  capita  Income 
by  the  U.S.  per  capita  Income  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  .50. 

The  product  Is  subtracted  from  1.00,  but  can't  be  less  than  .40  nor 
more  than  .60.  In  a simple  equation  It  reads: 


State  allotment  ratio  - 1.00  - 


(U.S.  per  capita* Income) 


1.  50  percent  of  the  appropriation  Is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratio  of  the  product  of  the  states  population  aged  15  to  19  and  the 
states  allotment  ratio  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for 
all  states. 

2.  20  percent  of  the  appropriation  Is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratio  of  the  product  of  the  state's  population  aged  20  to  24  and  the 
states  allotment  ratio  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for 
all  states. 

3.  15  percent  of  the  appropriation  Is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratio  of  the  product  of  the  state's  population  aged  25  to  65  and  the 
state's  allotment  ratio  to  the  sum* of  the  corresponding  products  for 
all  states. 

4.  5 percent  of  the  appropriation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratio  of  the  total  alloted  under  1,  2 and  3 above  to  total  allotments 
for  all  states. 

Funds  are  to  be  matched  on  a 50-50  basis. 
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jj  Federal  Legislation  - Supplementary 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  outlined  In  the  previous  section, 
several  acts  have  been  passed  which  are  pertinent  to  the  area  of 
vocational  education 

Fitzgerald  Act 

This  Act,  conmonly  known  as  the  Apprenticeship  Act,  was  passed 
in  1937  and  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  the  administrator  of 
vocational  education  to  provide  facilities  for  the  related  training 
of  apprenticeship  programs.  The  1958  NDEA  added  the  cost  of 
Instruction. 
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Area  Redevelopment  Act 

This  act  of  1961  authorized  vocational  training  for  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons  In  depressed  areas.  Subsistence  payments 
were  payable  up  to  16  weeks  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefit. 

No  matching  funds  from  the  states  was  required.  The  Sect,  of  Labor 
was  empowered  to  undertake  studies  of  the  labor  force  and  occupational 
needs  in  the  redevelopment  area.  Training  was  to  cover  pccupatlons  where 
Job  openings  existed. 

Manpower  development  and  Training  Act 

This  Act  passed  In  1962  broadened  the  concept  of  the  ARA  Including 
youths*  not  requiring  a depressed  area  designation*  extending  subsistence 
payments  to  62  weeks*  and  not  requiring  that  training  take  place  for 
Identifiable  Job  openings  In  the  area.  Youths  19-21  were  eligible  for  a 
maximum  of  $20  a week  In  training  allowances.  This  act  also  authorized 
surveys  and  studies  of  manpower  trends  and  needs  and  provided  foi^llteracy 
training. 

For  the  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964*  all  of  the  training  costs  for 
unemployed  workers  and  half  the  costs  for  employed  workers  was  assumed  by 
the  Federal  government*  with  the  states  assuming  the  remainder. 
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The  Secretary  of  Labor  was  given  responsibility  for  choosing  trainees, 
vocational  guidance,  and  subsistence  benefits.  The  Secretary  of  HEiWwas 
given  responsibility  for  entering  agreements with  state  vocational  education 
agencies  to  provide  training. 

Apportionment  of  funds  to  the  states  was  to  be  made  under  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Secretary  of  HEW.  The  following 
factors  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

1)  The  proportion  which  the  labor  force  of  a state  bears  to  the 
U.S.  Labor  force. 

2)  The  proportion  which  the  unemployed  In  a state  bear  to  all 
unemployed  In  the  U.S. 

3)  The  lack  of  appropriate  full-time  employment  In  the  state. 

4)  The  ratio  of  insured  unemployed  to  Insured  employed  within 
the  state. 

5)  The  average  weekly  unemployment  compensation  benefits. 

Trade  Expansion  Act  - 1962 

This  Act  simply  made  workers  who  became  unemployed  because  of  tariff 
reductions  in  their  Industry  eligible  for  retraining  under  M9TA,  living 
expenses  and  relocation  allowances.  This  Act  would  theoretically  be  of 
assistance  to  the  glass  workers  in  this  state.  However,  It  has  become 
almost  Impossible  to  prove  that  a worker  is  unemployed  because  of  tariff 
reductions  on  particular  products. 
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Welfare  Amendments  Act  of  1962 

This  Act  provided  for  work  on  public  projects  by  unemployed  fathers 
In  families  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  benefits  and  training 
through  the  vocational  education  agen^. 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act,  1965  , 

This  Act  provided  $16  million  for  construction  of  vocational 
education  facilities  over  a two-year  period*  supplementing  funds  available 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 


APPENDIX  D 

PUBLIC  EXPENOITUBES  RELATED  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Vocational  Education  Expenditures 

The  following  tables  of  expenditures  for  vocational  education 
Indicate  absolute  expenditures  as  well  as  the  percentage  distribution 
between  the  spending  units;  absolute  expenditures  and  the  percentage  dis- 
tribution among  programs;  and  expenditures  by  source  of  funds  for  each 
of  the  programs. 

A few  observations  on  spending  patterns  Indicate: 

1)  Total  expenditures  for  vocational  education  have  Increased 
substantially  since  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

2)  Although  State  expenditures  have  Increased  somewhat,  the  state 
percentage  of  the  total  has  decreased  over  the  years. 

3)  It  Is  the  counties  which  are  expending  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  state-local  share  and  the  local  share  has  been 
Increasing  while  the  state  share  has  lagged. 

4)  The  most  marked  Increase  In  expenditures  has  occurred  In  the 
trades^lndustry  and  technical  education  programs. 

5)  The  availability  of  Federal  construction  grants  should  aid 
In  promoting  new  vocational  education  facilities,  but  we 
have  no  time  series  to  determine  changes. 
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TABLE  1 

WEST  VIRGINIA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

By  Source  of  Funds 
1954-55  through  1965-66 


Years 

State 

% Of 

Total 

Local 

% Of 

Total 

Total 

state  & Local 

% Of 

Total 

Federal 

% Of 

Total 

Total  Federal 
State  & Local 

1954-1955 

323,028.02 

18.11 

977,948.47 

54.01 

1,305,976.49 

72.13 

504,397.76 

27.86 

1,810,374.25 

19S5-19Se 

346.207.80 

19.11 

918,562.90 

50.70 

1,264,770.20 

69.81 

546,817.76 

30.18 

1,811,588.46 

1956-1957 

352,890.56 

16.96 

1,116,372.81 

53.60 

1,468.:/1.37 

70.56 

612,385.01 

29.43 

2,080,656.38 

1957-1958 

360,280.14 

16.90 

1,146,769.48 

53.79 

1,607,049.62 

70.69 

624,635.19 

29.31 

2,131,684.81 

1958-1959 

357,260.71 

16.26 

1,214,467.31 

55.28 

1,571,728.02 

71.55 

624,842.35 

28.44 

2,196,570.37 

1959-1960 

419,065.92 

17.63 

1,290,124.68 

54.27 

1,709,190.60 

71.90 

677,805.04 

28.51 

2,376,995.64 

1960-1961 

437,419.99 

18.20 

1,287,279.60 

53.58 

1,724,699.59 

71.79 

677,498,30 

28.20 

2,402,197.89 

1961-1962 

433,392.06 

17.54 

1,398,577.25 

56.62 

1,831,969.31 

74.17 

637,796,55 

25.82 

2,469,765.86 

1962-1963 

451,353.99 

17.38 

1,575.404.64 

60.67 

2.026,758.63 

78.05 

569,711.63 

2K94 

2,596,470.26 

1963-1964 

452,759.74 

16.55 

1,702,589.55 

62.26 

2,155,349.29 

78.82 

578,925.92 

21.17 

2,734,274,21 

1964-1965 

463,027.00 

8.96 

2,921,189.00 

56.58 

3,384,216.00 

65.55 

1,778,441.00 

34.44 

5.162,657.00 

1965-1966 

797,457.00 

9.91 

4,361,140.00 

54.23 

5,158,597.00 

64.15 

2,902,204.00 

36.09 

8,040 ^801.00 

SOURCE;  “A  Review  of  Activities  In  Federally  Aided  Programs:  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,"  published  by  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


TABLE  2 

WEST  VIRGINIA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BY  PROGRAM 

1954-66  through  1965-66 


Years 

r 

Total 

Fed. , State 
& Local 
Funds 

Agri- 

culture 

% Of 

Total 

Pro- 

gram 

Exp. 

Trade 

& 

Industry 

% Of 

Total 

Pro- 

gram 

Exp. 

Home 

Econ- 

omics 

% Of 

Total 

Pro- 

gram 

Exp. 

% Of 

Total 

Pro- 

gram 

Exp. 

Health 

% of 
Total 
Pro- 
gram 
Exp. 

Tech- 

nical 

Educa- 

tion 

% Of 

Total 

Pro- 

gram 

Exp. 

Of f i ce 

% Of 

Total 

Pro- 

gram 

Exp. 

T.Eifp. 

for 
Cons- 
truc- 
ti  on 

1954-SS 

1,810,374 

550,2f!9 

30.39 

648,666 

35.83 

564,870 

31. 2U 

45,540 

2.51 

1 

1955-56 

1,811,588 

535,155 

29.54 

667,972 

36.87 

562,551 

31.05 

45,911 

2.53 

1956-57 

2 ,080 ,656 

592,654 

28.48 

768,429 

36.93 

634 ,401 

30.49 

\ 

56,766 

2.72 

28,407 

1.36 

1957-56 

2,131,685 

600,445 

28.16 

774,132 

36.31 

655,618 

30.75 

55,927 

2.62 

'45,563 

2.13 

i 

1958-59 

2,196,570 

592,043 

26.95 

828,208 

37.56 

663,702 

30.21 

1 

63,203 

2.87 

i 

52,415 

2.38 

j 

1959-60 

2,376,996 

600,975 

25.28 

837,991 

35.25 

724,544 

i 

30.48 

69,559 

2.92 

71,147 

2.99 

72,779 

3.06 

1960-61 

2,402,198 

616,110 

25.64 

834,689 

34.74 

721,673 

30.04 

71,236 

2.96 

t 

85,111 

3.54 

73,330 

3.05 

i 

1961-62 

2,469,766 

639,255 

25.88 

841,689 

34.07 

745,358 

30.17 

72,495 

2.93 

81 ,475 

3.29 

89,495 

3.62 

1962-63 

2,596,470 

633,703 

24.40 

880,505 

33.9’ 

772,149 

29.73 

71,371 

2.74 

91,174 

3.51 

147,569 

5.68 

1963-64 

2,734,274 

675,837 

24.71 

889 ,069 

32.88 

830,829 

30.38 

74,735 

2.73 

90 ,445 

3.30 

163,360 

5.97 

(1 

1964-65 

5,162,657 

716,624 

20.67 

1,090,008 

31.44 

862 ,342 

24.94 

64  ,893 

1.87 

115,582 

3.34 

423,658 

12.25 

192,750 

5.57 

1,696,801 

1965-66 

8,040,801 

701  ,983 

15.30 

1 ,225 ,009 

26.71 

945 ,892 

20.62 

65,135 

1.42 

125,842 

2.74 

411,152 

8.96 

1 ,081 ,874 

23.59 

(2 

3,455,32 

- 

1 

J 

! 

. 

^"Annual  Report  1966,"  published  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  p.  23. 

2 

"Annual  Report,  1966,"  published  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
Charleston,  U.  Va.,  p.  24, 


TABLE  2*A 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

EXPENDITURES  FDR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  FACILITIES 


By  Source  of  Funds 
1964-65  through  1965-66 


Years 

Total 
Exp.  for 
Construction 

Federal 
Exp.  for 
Construction 

% Of 

Total 

State 
Exp.  for 
Construction 

* of 
Total 

Local 
Exp.  for 
Construction 

% Of 
Total 

1964-1965 

1.696.800.00 

848.400.00 

50.no 

7.500.00 

.44 

840.900.00 

49.57 

1966-1966 

3.455.320.89 

1.432.285.53 

41.45 

171.065.00 

4.95 

1 .851 .970.30 

53.59 

SOURCE:  "Annual  Report  1965»"  published  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  Bureau  of  VocatlonaUTechnIcal 

and  Adult  Education,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  p.  23. 

"Annual  Report  1966,"  published  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Bureau  of  Vocational , Technical 
and  Adult  Education,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  p.  24. 


TABLE  3 


ALLOTMENTS  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  HEST  VIRGINIA  UNDER  THE  SMITH-HUGHES  ACT  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  ACTS 

AND  ADJUSTED  ALLOTMENTS  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  GEORGE-BAROEN  ACT 

19S4-SS  through  1965-66 


Smith-Hughes  Act 

Years 

Grand 

Total 

Total 

Agriculture  Trades  & 

Industry  & 
Home  Economics 

Teacher 

Training 

Total 

1954-1955 

504,397.76 

107,686.76 

72 .528.46 

21,778.60 

13,379.70 

396,711.00 

1955-1956 

546,817.76 

107,686.76 

72,528.46 

21,778.60 

13,379.70 

439,131 .00 

1956-1957 

617,950.76 

107,686.76 

72,528.46 

21,778.60 

13,379.70 

510,264.00 

1957-1958 

641,027.18 

107,686.76 

72,528.46 

21,778.60 

13,379.70 

533,340.42 

1958-1959 

662,817.63 

107,686.76 

72,528.46 

21,778.60 

13,379.70 

555,130.87 

1959-1960 

710,556.79 

107,542.00 

72.403.00 

21,771.00 

13,368.00 

603,014.79 

1960-1961 

718,801.75 

107,214.00 

72,197.00 

21,693.00 

13,324.00 

611,587.75 

1961-1962 

642,483.86 

91,340.00 

63,787.00 

17,134.00 

10,419.00 

551,143.86 

1962-1963 

596,211.34 

91,340.00 

63,787.00 

17,134.00 

10,419.00 

504,871,34 

1963-1964 

598,728.00 

91,340.00 

63,787.00 

17,134.00 

10,419.00 

507,388.00 

1964-1965 

694,223.00 

91 ,340.00 

63,787.00 

17,134.00 

10,419.00 

602,883.00 

1965-1966 

694,223.00 

91,340.00 

63,787.00 

17,134.00 

10,419.00 

602,883.00 

SOURCE:  “A  Review  of  Activities  In  Federally  Aided  Programs:  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,"  published  by  the  Office 
of  Education  of  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  pertinent  years. 


TABLE  3 

AUOTMENTS  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  WEST  VIRGINIA  UNDER  THE  SMITH-HUGHES  ACT  MD  SUPPLEMENTAL  ACTS 

AND  ADJUSTED  ALLOTMENTS  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  GE0RGE-6ARDEN  ACT 

19S4-SS  through  1965-66 


George-^Berden  Act 

Title  I 

Title  II ! 

Title  III: 

Years 

Total 

Agriculture 

Distributive 

Occupations 

Home 

Economics 

Trades  & 
Industry 

Practical 

Nursing 

Technical 

Programs 

1954-1955 

396,711.00 

141.212*00 

15,000.00 

157,667.00 

82,832.00 

1955-1956 

439J31a00 

156,094.00 

17,193*00 

174.283.00 

91,561.00 

1956-1957 

487,764.00 

168,365.00 

32.656.00 

187,984.00 

98,756.00 

22,500.00 

1957-1956 

483,340.42 

168,365.00 

27,656.00 

188,164.78 

99,154.64 

50,000.00 

1958-1959 

492,009.87 

172.610*87 

32,656.00 

187,984.00 

98,759.00 

32,000.00 

31 ,121.00 

1959-1960 

491 ,963.79 

171,839.75 

33,381.04 

187,984.00 

98,759.00 

35,573.00 

75,478.00 

1960-1961 

492,542.75 

171 ,679.55 

34,120.20 

187,984.00 

98,759.00 

44,573.00 

74,472.00 

1961-1962 

461,044.86 

170,232.30 

25,980.56 

166.073.00 

98,759.00 

45.099.00 

45,000.00 

1962-1963 

361,826.34 

86,706.48 

25,944.86 

166,073.00 

83,102.00 

50,761.00 

92,284.00 

1963-1964 

361 ,627.00 

86,851.00 

25,601.00 

166,073.00 

83.102.00 

45,761.00 

100,000<.00 

1964-1965 

359,838.00 

85,062.00 

25,601.00 

166.073.00 

83,102.00 

60,761.00 

182,284.00 

1965-1966 

359,838.00 

85,062.00 

25,601.00 

166,073.00 

83,102.00 

60,761.00 

182,284.00 

SOURCE:  "A  Review  of  Activities  In  Federally  Aided  Programs:  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,"  published  by  the  Office 
of  Education  of  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. , for  pertinent  years. 


TABLE  3 


ALLOTMENTS  OF  FEOERAL  FUNDS  TO  WEST  VIRGINIA  UNDER  THE  SMITH-HUGHES  ACT  ANO  SUPPLEMENTAL  ACTS 

ANO  ADJUSTED  ALLOTMENTS  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  GEORGE-BAROEN  ACT 

19S4-SS  through  1965-66 


Georgw^daroen  Act 

Title  I 

Title  IIs 

Practical 

Nursing 

Title  HI: 

Technical 

Programs 

Years 

Total 

Agriculture 

(Hstrlbutl  ve 
Occupations 

Home 

Economics 

Trades  & 
Industry 

1954-1955 

396,711.00 

141 ,212.00 

15,000.00 

157,667.00 

82,832.00 

1955-1956 

439,131.00 

156,094.00 

17,193.00 

174,283.00 

91,561.00 

1956-1957 

487,764.00 

168,365.00 

32.656.00 

187,984.00 

98,756.00 

22,500.00 

1957-1958 

483,340.42 

168,365.00 

27,656.00 

188,164.78 

99,154.64 

50,000.00 

1958-1959 

492,009.87 

172,610.87 

32,656.00 

187,984.00 

98,759.00 

32,000.00 

31,121.00 

1959-1960 

491 ,963.79 

171,839.75 

33,381 .04 

187,984.00 

98,759.00 

35,573.00 

75,478.00 

1960-1961 

492,542.75 

171 ,679.55 

34,120.20 

187,984.00 

98,759.00 

44,573.00 

74,472.00 

1961-1962 

461,044.86 

170,232.30 

25,980.56 

186,073.00 

98,759.00 

45.099.00 

45,000.00 

1962-1963 

361,826.34 

86,706.48 

25,944.86 

166,073.00 

83,102.00 

50,761 .00 

92,284.00 

1963-1964 

361 ,627.00 

86,851.00 

25,601.00 

166,073.00 

83.102.00 

45,761.00 

100,000<.00 

1964-1965 

359,838.00 

85,062.00 

25.601 .00 

166,073.00 

83,102.00 

60,761.00 

182,284.00 

1965-1966 

359,838.00 

85,082.00 

25,601 .00 

166,073.00 

83,102.00 

60,761.00 

182,284.00 

SOURCE:  "A  Review  of  Activities  In  Federally  Aided  Programs:  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,"  published  by  the  Office 
of  Education  of  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Uelffpe,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  pertinent  years. 
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TABLE  4 

WEST  VIRGINIA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION 


By  Source  of  Funds 
1954*55  through  1965*66 


Years 

State 

% Of 

Total 

Local 

% Of 

Total 

State  & Ldcal 

% Of 

Total 

Federal 

X Of 

Total 

State  & Loca 

I9S4-19SS 

57.514.84 

10.45 

276.278.83 

50.20 

333*793.67 

60.66 

216,505.46 

39.34 

SSO.299.13 

'9SS-19S6 

61.258.68 

11.44 

242.608.67 

47.55 

303.767.36 

56.76 

231 ,387.46 

43.23 

S3S.1S4.81 

I9S6-19S7 

70.138.03 

11.83 

278.857.31 

47.05 

348.996.34 

68.88 

243.658.46 

41.11 

S92.6S3.80 

I9S7-19S8 

64.953.97 

10.81 

291.832.19 

48.60 

366.786.16 

59.42 

243.658.46 

40.57 

600.444.62 

958- 1959 

55.369.53 

9.35 

288.769.42 

48.77 

344.138.96 

58.12 

247,904.33 

41.87 

592.043.28 

,959-1960 

76. 736. 16 

12.60 

278.232.01 

46.29 

363.967.17 

68.89 

247,007.75 

41.10 

600.974.92 

1960-1961 

76.457.29 

12.40 

293.010.75 

47.55 

369.468.04 

59.96 

246.641.55 

40.03 

616.109. 59 

1961-1962 

71 .670.31 

11.21 

330.800.14 

51.74 

402.470.46 

62.95 

236.784.30 

37.04 

639 .254.75 

1962-1963 

126.651.84 

19.98 

363.792.71 

55.82 

480,444.55 

76.81 

153.258.48 

24.18 

633,703.03 

1963-1964 

124.103.64 

18.36 

398.330.19 

58.93 

622.433.73 

77.30 

153.403.00 

22.69 

675.836.73 

1964-1965 

126.193.00 

17.60 

410.610.00 

57.29 

536.806.00 

74.90 

179.818.00 

25.09 

716.624.00 

1965-1966 

110.271.00 

15.70 

427.181.00 

60.85 

537,452.00 

76.56 

164.531.00 

23.43 

701  .983.00 

SOURCE:  "A  review  of  Activities  In  Federally  Aided  Programs:  Vocational  and  Technical  Education*"  published  by  the  Office 
of  Education  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health*  Education*  and  Welfare 


WEST  VERGIMIA 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  NONE  ECONONIC  EOUCATION 

By  Source  of  Funds 
1954-S5  through  1965-66 


Years 

State 

X Of 
Total 

Local 

X Of 
Total 

State  & Local 

X Of 
Total 

Federal 

X of 
Total 

Total  Federal 
State  & Local 

1954*1955 

87.433.92 

15.47 

314,239.92 

55.63 

401 ,673.84 

71.10 

163,195.00 

28.89 

564,869.84 

1955-1956 

95,209.88 

16.92 

287,529.12 

51.11 

382,739.00 

68.03 

179,812.00 

31.96 

562,551.00 

1956*1957 

92,933.47 

14.64 

347.954.30 

54.84 

440,887.77 

69.49 

193,513.00 

30.50 

634,400.77 

1957*1958 

102,850.98 

15.68 

359.073.54 

C4.7G 

461,924.52 

70.45 

193,693.78 

29.54 

655,618.30 

1958*1959 

91,188.67 

13.73 

378,999.94 

57.10 

470,188.61 

70.84 

193,513.00 

29.15 

663,701.61 

<959*1960 

104,867.98 

14.47 

426,175.12 

58.81 

531,043.10 

73.29 

193,501.30 

26.70 

724,544.40 

1960*1961 

103,785.26 

14.38 

424,429.92 

58.81 

528,215.18 

73.19 

193,458.00 

26.80 

721,673.18 

1961*1962 

111,088.66 

14.90 

464,369.28 

62.30 

575,457.44 

77.20 

169,900.00 

22.79 

745,357.94 

1962*1963 

81,543.31 

10.56 

520,705.26 

67.43 

602,248.57 

77.99 

169,900.00 

22.00 

772,148.57 

1963*1964 

84,546.13 

10.17 

576,383.13 

69.37 

660,929.26 

79.55 

169,900.00 

20.40 

830^829. 26 

1964*1965^ 

98,886.51 

11.46 

584,680.68 

67.80 

683,567.19 

79.26 

178,775.00 

20.73 

862,342.00 

1965*1966^ 

110,440,81 

11.67 

645,338.26 

68.22 

775,779.00 

67.80 

190,113.41 

20.09 

945,892.00 

SOURCE:  "A  Review  of  Activities  In  Federally  Aided  Programs:  Vocational  and  Technical  Educat1on»"  published  by  the  Office 
of  Education  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Vrom;  Annual  Report  1964-1965,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Charleston,  W.  Va.«  P«.23. 

^From:  Annual  Report  1965-1966*  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Charleston,  W.  Va*«  p.  24. 


TWLE  6 
WEST  VIRGINIA 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY  EDUCATION 

By  Source  of  Funds 
19S4-SS  through  1965-66 


% Of 

% Of 

X Of 

X of 

Total  Federal 

Years 

State 

Total 

Local 

Total 

State  & Local 

Total 

Federal 

Total 

State  & Loc41 

1954-1955 

177,152.37 

27.31 

361,817.22 

55.77 

538,969.59 

83.08 

109,696.30 

16.91 

648,665.89 

1955-1956 

180,433.52 

27.01 

369,113.01 

55.25 

549,546.53 

82.26 

118,425.30 

17.72 

667,971.83 

1956-1957 

180,922.92 

23.54 

461,882.36 

60.10 

642,805.28 

83.65 

125,623.30 

16.34 

768,428.58 

1957-19S8 

178,859.11 

23.10 

469,254.02 

60.61 

648,113.13 

83.72 

126,018.94 

16.27 

774,132.07 

1958-1959 

179,134.62 

21.70 

520,450.35 

63.06 

699,584.97 

84.77 

125,623.30 

15.22 

825,208.27 

1959-1960 

189,476.41 

22.61 

522,898.99 

62.39 

712,375.40 

85.00 

125,615.70 

14.99 

837,991.10 

1960-1961 

200,180.53 

23.98 

508,971.36 

60.97 

709,151.89 

84.96 

125,537.00 

15.03 

834,688.89 

1961-1962 

192,825.89 

22.90 

529,142.77 

62.86 

721,968.66 

85.77 

119,720.00 

14.22 

841 ,688.66 

1962-1963 

178,736.55 

20.29 

597,705.58 

67.88 

776,442.13 

88i18 

104,063.00 

11.81 

880,505.13 

1963-1964 

179,836.46 

20.00 

615,169.02 

68.42 

795,005.48 

88.42 

104,063.00 

11.57 

899,068.48 

1964-1965^ 

171 ,854.31 

15.76 

738,176.47 

67.72 

910,031 .00 

83.48 

179,977.30 

16.51 

1,090,008.00 

1965-1966^ 

256,176.00 

20.49 

715,477.06 

58.05 

967,312.00 

78.96 

257,697.00 

21.03 

1,229,349.00 

SOURCE;  "A  Review  of  Activities  In  Federally  Aided  Programs:  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,"  published  by  the  Office 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Vrom:  Annual  Report  1964-65»  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  p.  23. 

^From:  Annual  Report  1965-66,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  p.  24. 


‘From:  Annual  Report  1965-66,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  cnarieston,  w.  va.,  p. 


TABLE  7 

WEST  VIRGINIA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION 


By  Source  of  Funds 
By  State  - West  Virginia 
1954-55  through  1965-66 


Years 

State 

% of 
Total 

Local 

% of 
Total 

State  & Local 

% Of 

Total 

Federal 

X Of 
Total 

State  & Loci 

19S4-19SS 

5.926.89 

13.01 

25,612.50 

56.24 

31 ,539.39 

69.25 

15,000.00 

32.93 

45,539.39 

19SS-19S6 

9.305.72 

20.26 

19,412.10 

42.28 

28,717.82 

62.55 

17,193.00 

37.44 

45,910.82 

1956-1957 

1.706.39 

3.00 

26,678.84 

46.99 

28,385.23 

50.00 

28,380.84 

49.99 

56,766.07 

1957-1958 

1,661.21 

2.S5 

26,609.73 

47.57 

28.270.94 

50.54 

27,656.00 

49.45 

55,926.94 

1958-1959 

5,360.54 

8.48 

26,247.60 

41.52 

31,608.14 

50.01 

31 ,594.42 

49.98 

63,202.56 

1959-1960 

5,959.66 

8.56 

30,218.64 

43.41 

36,178.30 

51.98 

33,381.04 

47.96 

69,559.34 

1960-1961 

8,637.21 

12.11 

28,528.39 

40.01 

37,165.60 

S2.13 

34,120.20 

47.86 

71,285.80 

1961-1962 

13,251.86 

18.27 

33,262.12 

45.88 

46,513.98 

64.16 

25,980.56 

35.83 

72,494.54 

1962-1963 

12,387.66 

17.35 

33,038.31 

46.29 

45,425.97 

63.64 

25,944.86 

36.35 

71,370.83 

1963-1964 

13,002.59 

17.39 

36,131,80 

48.34 

49,134.39 

65.74 

25 ,601 .00 

34.25 

74,735.39 

1964-1965 

7.699.94 

11.86 

13,593.00 

48.68 

38,282.00 

58.99 

25,601.00 

39.45 

64,893.00 

1965-1966 

9.709.03 

14.90 

29,825.00 

45.78 

39 ,534 .00 

60.69 

25,601.00 

39.30 

65,135.00 

SOURCE:  "A  Review  of  Activities  In  Federally  Aided  Programs:  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,"  published  by  the  Office 
of  Education  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


TABLE  8 


WEST  VIRGINIA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS,  UNDER  TITLE  II 

OF  THE  GEORGE-BAROEN  ACT 

By  Source  of  Funds 
1956-57  through  1965-66 


Years 

State 

% of 
Total 

Local 

% of 
Total 

State  & Local 

% of 
Total 

Federal 

% of 
Total 

State  & Loca 

956-1957 

7,197.75 

25.33 

0 

0 

7,197.75 

25.33 

12,209.41 

74.66 

28,407.16 

957-1958 

11,954.87 

26.23 

0 

0 

11  ,954.87 

26.23 

33,608.01 

73.76 

45,562.88 

958-1959 

26,207.35 

50.00 

0 

0 

26,207.35 

50.00 

26,207.30 

50.00 

52 ,414.65 

959-1960 

33,033.08 

46.42 

2,540.74 

3.57 

35,573.53 

50.00 

35,573.00 

50.00 

71,146.82 

0^0-1961 

35,783.52 

42.04 

8,191.35 

9.62 

4.1,974.87 

51.66 

41,136.08 

48.33 

85,110.95 

961-1962 

36,492.42 

44.78 

4,275.00 

5.24 

40,707.72 

49.96 

40,707.72 

49.96 

81  ,475.14 

;962-1963 

42,160.54 

46.24 

6,252.50 

6.85 

48,413.04 

53.09 

42,761 .00 

46.90 

91 ,174.04 

:>o3-1964 

41,716.28 

46.12 

4,450.00 

4.91 

46,166.28 

51.04 

44,278.78 

48.95 

90 .445 .06 

.964-1965 

42,864.60 

37.08 

15,372.48 

13.30 

58,237.00 

50.38 

57,345.33 

49.61 

115,582.41 

1965-1966 

40,848.60 

32.46 

22,067.81 

17.53 

62,915.00 

49.99 

62,925.00 

50.00 

125,842.00 

^uiiRCE:  '*  A Review  of  Activities  in  Federally  Aided  Programs:  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,*'  published  by  the  Office 

Education  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


TABLE  9 


WEST  VIRGINIA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAHS.  UNDER  TIUE  III 

OF  THE  GEORGE'BARDEN  ACT 

By  Source  of  Funds 
1959-60  through  1965-66 


Years 

State 

% of 
Total 

Local 

X of 
Total 

State  & Local 

X of 
Total 

Federal 

X of 
ToUl 

State  & Loca 

1959-1960 

9,993.63 

13.73 

30,059.18 

41.30 

40,052.81 

55.03 

32,726.25 

44.96 

72,779.06 

(960-1961 

12,576.18 

17.15 

24,147.83 

32.92 

36,724.01 

50.08 

36,605.47 

49.91 

73,329.48 

1961-1962 

8,062.92 

9.00 

36,727.94 

41.03 

44,790.86 

S0.04 

44,703.97 

49.95 

89,494.83 

1962-1963 

9,874.09 

6.69 

63,910.28 

43.30 

73,784.37 

50.00 

73,784.29 

50.00 

147,568.66 

1963-1964 

9,554.79 

5.84 

72,125.41 

44.15 

81,680.15 

50.00 

81,680.14 

50.00 

163,360.29 

1 964- 1 965 

* 

* 

* 

182,284.00 

* 

1965-1966 

* 

* 

* 

182,284.00 

* 

* Not  Yet  Available 

SOURCE:  " A Review  of  Activities  In  Federally  Aided  Programs:  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,”  published  by  the  Office 
of  Education  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


PROJECTS  APPROVED  AND  FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS 
UNDER  THE  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT  - WEST  VIRGINIA 


Years 

Approved 

Projects 

Federal  Funds 
Obligated 

1961  • 1962 

15 

351. 522. DO 

1962  - 1963 

15 

281 ,882.00 

1963  - 1964 

18 

153,995.37 

1964  - 1965 

30,944.00 

1965  - 1966 

141.214.00 

SOURCE:  "A  Review  of  Activities  In  Federally  Aided  Programs: 
Vocational  & Technical  Education,"  published  by  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

PROJECTS  APPROVED  AND  FEDERAL  OBLIGATIONS 

UNDER  THE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT 

Federal  Funds  Obligated 

Years 

ADDraved  Direction 

pJSjSrts  ‘ Supervision 

Training 

1962  • .1963 

20  19.000.00 

264,560.86 

1963  - 1964 

14  29,784.24 

2.278.128.00 

1964  • 1965 

62,500.00 

780.363.00 

1965  • 1966 

73,875.00 

718.157.00 

SOURCE;  "A  Review  of  Activities  In  Federally  Aided  Programs: 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,"  published  by  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  primal  purpose  for  establishing  the  Research  Coordinating 
Unit  was  to  provide  the  leadership,  motivation,  and  coordination  need- 
ed to  structure  a statewide  program  of  research  and  development  which 
will  contribute  to  planning,  promoting,  developing  and  maintaining 
quality  vocational  education  programs  to  serve  the  total  citizenry  of 
West  Virginia.  The  unit  will  develop  and  maintain  a program  of  con- 
tinuing research  and  training  which  will  assume  quality  in  all  programs 
of  vocational  education. 

Specific  objectiltfl  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Stimulate  and  encourage  occupational  education  research 
and  development  activities  in  state  agencies  and  departments,  local 
and  state  educational  agencies  and  non-profit  organizations. 

2.  Identify  issues  and  problems  related  to  the  nature  and 
place  of  vocational  education  in  the  state  school  system,  and  determine 
the  contributions  which  occupational  education  research  and  development 
can  make  in  resolving  them. 

3.  Design  and  implement  a continuing  plan  of  research  and 
development  in  vocational  education. 

4.  Coordinate  occupational  research  activities  conducted 
within  the  state  by  the  agencies  noted  above  with  those  being  con- 
ducted outside  the  state. 

5.  Establish  and  maintain  a resource  library  for  persons 


interested  in  occupational  research  and  development  in  vocational 
education. 

6.  Identify  and  maintain  an  Inventory  of  available  occupa- 
tional research  and  development  resources  for  anticipated  vocational 
education  needs  and  programs. 

7;  Disseminate  information  on  the  progress  and  applications 
of  the  results  of  occupational  education  research. 

8.  Stimulate  activities  which  will  result  in  increased 
interest  and  improved  competence  in  research. 

II.  ESTABLISHING,  STAFFING,  AND  ORGANIZING  THE  RCU 

The  West  Virginia  Research  Coordinating  Unit  was  offically 
established  on  May  1,  1967  at  which  time  Mr.  Glenn  E.  Smith  was 
employed  as  the  Unit  Coordinator.  As  in  other  states,  the  first  two 
months  of  the  RCU's  existence  have  been  ones  primarily  concerned 
with  (1)  establishing,  (2)  staffing,  and  (3)  organizing  the  unit. 

For  this  reason  the  First  Quarterly  Progress  Report  will  deal  mainly 
with  these  three  tasks. 

ESTABLISHING  THE  RCU 

Headquarters  for  the  Unit  were  established  at  Marshall  Univer- 
sity in  Huntington,  West  Virginia.  At  Marshall  the  Unit  Coordinator 
and  the  RCU  staff  are  responsible  to  the  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Education  through  the  Dean  of  the  Teacher's  College,  Dr.  Robert  B. 


Hayes.  While  the  office  space  provided  at  Marshall  is  presently 
adequate,  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  demands  of  conference  and 
library  space  will  require  establishment  of  new  headquarters  at  an- 
other location. 

STAFFING  THE  RCU 

The  staff  of  the  RCU  as  set  forth  in  the  proposal  calls  for  a 
Unit  Coordinator,  a Research  Specialist,  five  Special  Research  Con- 
sultants, a Research  Council,  two  Research  Assistants,  and  two 
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Secretaries.  During  the  first  quarter  numerous  interviews  were  held 
and  as  of  June  30,  1967  the  following  positions  have  been  filled. 


Person 

Position 

Date  of  Employment 

Mr.  Glenn  E.  Smith 

Coordinator 

May  1 , 1967 

Mrs.  Joyce  Lucas 

Secretary 

May  15,  1967 

ORGANIZING  THE  RCU 

The  following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  organizational  activi- 
ties which  were  conducted  during  the  first  quarter. 

1.  Interviewed  persons  to  fill  various  staff  positions. 

2.  Employed  a Coordinator  and  a Secretary. 

3.  Establishment  of  headquarters  at  Marshall  University. 

4.  Ordered  equipment  and  basic  supplies. 

5.  Developed  letterhead,  newsletter  format,  and  introductory 
brochure. 

6.  Arranged  for  a visit  to  study  ERIC  at  the  National  Center 


for  Leadership  and  Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
located  at  Ohio  State  University. 

7.  Arranged  for  a visit  to  study  organization  and  set-up  of 
Kentucky  RCU. 

8.  Contacted  prospective  members  of  the  RCU  Research  Council 

9.  Attended  Southwide  RCU  Director's  Conference  at  Knoxville 
Tennessee. 


III.  UNANTICIPATED  PROBLEMS 

The  RCU  has  experienced  some  difficulty  in  becoming  estab- 
lished. Chief  among  these  difficulties  was  the  lack  of  available 
qualified  research  personnel.  Staffing  of  the  RCU  will  soon  be 
completed  and  it  is  anticipated  that  research  qualifications  of 
the  staff  will  be  gained  by  on-the-job  experience  plus  course  work 
available  at  Marshall  University. 

During  the  initial  two  months  of  operation  there  have  been 
no  unanticipated  problems  which  have  affected  the  establishment  of 
the  RCU.  The  staff  at  Marshall  University  have  been  most  cooper- 
ative in  lending  assistance  in  areas  of  need  during  this  period. 

IV.  PROJECTED  ACTIVITIES 

Projected  activities  for  the  next  quarter  are: 

A.  Complete  the  selection  and  approval  of  the  Research 
Council  and  Consulting  Committee. 


B.  Selection  and  approval  of  graduate  assistants. 

C.  Establish  procedures  for  employment  of  the  Consulting 
Conmi ttee. 

D.  Develop  a system  for  follow  up  of  students. 

E.  Develop  a guide  to  be  used  in  applying  for  research  funds. 

F.  Develop  a proposal  for  the  study  of  Vocational,  Technical, 
and  Adult  Education  in  West  Virginia. 

G.  Provide  consultive  services  to  counties  and  assist  in 
making  county  surveys  to  determ, ine  vocational  education  needs. 

H.  Study  methods  of  financing  Vocational,  Technical,  and 
Adult  Education  in  West  Virginia. 

I.  Initiate  plans  for  a series  of  three  day  institutes  on 
an  area  basis  within  the  state. 

J.  Publish  an  RCU  newsletter  and  descriptive  brochure. 

K.  Meet  with  Research  Council  and  Consultative  Committee. 

L.  Visit  Kentucky  RCU  and  the  Center  for  Leadership  and 
Development  at  The  Ohio  State  University. 

M.  Preparation  of  script  to  accompany  slides  depicting 
Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education  in  West  Virginia. 

N.  Establish  liaison  with  various  governmental  agencies 
within  the  state  and  secure  their  cooperation  on  projects  and 
studies  of  mutual  concern. 


V.  CONCLUSION 


In  the  brief  period  of  two  months  during  which  the  RCU  has 
been  in  existence  much  progress  has  been  made  even  though  adminis- 
tration, staffing  and  equipping  problems  have  existed.  The  RCU 
staff  looks  to  the  next  quarter  with  a great  deal  of  anticipation 
in  that  a number  of  areas  requiring  research  have  already  been 
identified.  Meetings  with  the  Research  Council  and  Consulting 
Committee  will  further  serve  to  assist  in  the  area  of  problem 
identification  and  delineation. 

Brochures,  newsletters,  and  other  public  relations  informa- 
tion are  in  the  stage  of  preparation  and  will  be  released  during 
the  following  quarter.  Orientation  and  direction  of  the  RCU  staff 
will  continue  as  will  certain  organizations  and  administrative 
problems.  However,  the  staff  will  become  more  functional  and  less 
administrative  during  the  next  quarter. 
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Public  Health  Service  Publication  No,  1655 


What  is  Home  Care? 


The  meaning  of  the  term  “home  care”  seems  to  depend  upon  v/ho  is 
speaking.  The  term  may  convey  a spectrum  of  services,  organized  or 
disorganized,  ranging  from  family  care  of  an  ill  member  to  a complex 
array  of  skilled  professionals  providing  services  in  the  home.  The 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965,  under  title  XVIII  (Medicare) , use 
the  term  “home  health  services.” 

Home  health  services  include  a variety  of  services  provided  in  the 
home,  but  the  term  does  not  refer  to  the  organization  of  such  services. 
Only  selected  home  health  services  are  eligible  for  reimbursement  under 
Medicare. 

Organized  home  care  was  defined  in  1955  as  “those  organized  pro- 
grams having  centralized  responsibility  for  the  administration  and  coordi- 
nation of  services  to  patients  and  for  providing  at  least  the  minimum  of 
medical,  nursing,  and  social  services,  essential  drugs,  and  supplies.”  ^ 

Coordinated  home  care  evolved  as  a more  definitive  description  of 
organized  home  care  programs.  The  accepted  definition  is:  A coordi- 
nated home  care  program  is  one  that  is  centrally  administered,  and  that, 
through  coordinated  planning,  evaluation,  and  followup  procedures  pro 
vides  for  physician-directed  medical,  nursing,  social,  and  related  services 
to  selected  patients  at  home.  Home  care  is  often  used  in  this  context. 

Home  care  is  one  aspect  in  the  continuum  of  patient  care  appropriate 
for  selected  patients  at  certain  points  in  their  disease  process.  Home 
care  is  not  a substitute  for  hospital,  extended  care  facility,  or  nursing 
home  care,  but  complements  these.  Alternatives  for  care  must  be 
evaluated  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  patient  and  the  availability  of 
services.  When  the  needs  of  the  institution  are  the  sole  motivation  for 
planning  alternatives  for  care,  home  care  may  become  a “dumping 
ground”  with  referrals  inappropriate  to  the  program’s  ability  to  meet  the 
patient’s  needs. 

Levels  of  care  of  the  sick  at  home  are: 

1.  Patient,  family,  and  physician.  The  physician  works  directly 
with  the  patient  and  family  in  providing  the  necessary  care. 

Study  of  Selected  Home  Care  Programs:  A Joint  Project  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Commission  on  Chronic  Illness  (Public  Health  Monograph  No.  35), 
Washington,  D.C.:  TJ.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1955,  p.  3. 
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2.  Patient f family ^ physician^  and  an  additional  service.  Most 
commonly  the  additional  service  is  nursing,  but  it  may  be  social 
service,  physical  therapy,  or  homemaker  service.  This  type  of 
program  is  often  referred  to  as  a “single  service  program.” 

3.  Multiple  service  program.  Care  is  provided  by  a variety  of  pro- 
fessionals to  assist  the  patient,  family,  and  physician.  These 
services  may  be  available  through  one  agency  or  several  agencies. 

4.  Coordinated  home  care.  Care  is  provided  by  a program  that 
is  centrally  administered  and  that,  through  coordinated  plan- 
ning, evaluation,  and  followup  procedures,  provides  for  physi- 
cian-directed medical,  nursing,  social,  and  related  services  to 
selected  parents  at  home. 

The  Development  of  Home  Care  in  the  United  States 

The  first  home  care  program  was  established  in  1 796  in  Boston  to  pro- 
vide care  for  the  indigent  and  medically  indigent. 

The  growth  of  programs  was  spotty  and  very  slow  until  1947  when  the 
hospital  administered  program  was  established  at  Montefiore  Hospital 
in  New  i'ork  City.  This  marked  a renewed  interest  in  the  concept  of 
home  care.  Since  1955  more  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  administra- 
tive settings  outside  the  hospital,  and  programs  have  developed  in  health 
departments  and  visiting  nurse  services. 

Factors  that  gave  impetus  to  the  development  of  programs  are: 

1 . The  shift  from  acute  to  chronic  illnesses  as  major  health  prob- 
lems as  a result  of : 

a.  Scientific  and  medical  advancements; 

b.  Increase  in  lifespan;  and 

c.  Population  increase  with  an  increase  in  the  older  age  groups. 

2.  The  sharply  rising  costs  of  hospital  care  due  to: 

a.  More  complex  services  and  facilities  resulting  from  expand- 
ing knowledge; 

b.  Evolving  role  of  the  hospital  as  a community  health  center 
requiring  that  more  services  be  available; 

c.  Increase  in  salaries  and  operating  costs;  and 

d.  Increased  costs  of  equipment  and  construction. 

3.  Collective  methods  of  financing  health  services  through  insur- 
ance and  prepayment  plans  creating  more  demand  for  health 
services  resulting  in: 

a.  Greater  utilization  of  hospital  beds,  and 

b.  Demand  for  comprehensive,  high  quality  services. 

4.  The  limited  financial  resources  of  the  aged,  their  limited  eligi- 
bility for  health  insurance,  and  their  greater  need  for  health 
services. 
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Programs  thus  emerged  from: 

1.  A hospital’s  need  to  improve  the  utilization  of  existing  beds  and 
reduce  the  need  for  more  beds. 

2.  Medical  education’s  need  to  train  physicians  in  the  extramural 
setting. 

3.  A desire  to  reduce  public  welfare  costs  for  individuals  in  insti- 
tutions. 

4.  An  identified  community  need  to  provide  continuity  of  patient 
care  and  to  furnish  comprehensive  care  to  patients  in  their 
own  homes. 

Factors  that  are  currently  influencing  program  development  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  are: 

1.  Continued  rise  in  hospital  costs. 

2.  Population  expansion  with  the  older  population  increasing  in 
number  and  age. 

3.  Medical  and  scientific  advancements  in  the  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  alteration  of  disease. 

4.  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  and  other  Federal  leg- 
islation. 

5.  Expansion  of  third  party  coverage  against  the  costs  of  medical 
care. 

Home  care  is  important  for: 

1.  Prevention  of  hospitalization  or  more  appropriate  planning  for 
rehospitalization  or  institutionalization. 

2.  Psychological  benefits  connected  with  the  home : 

a.  Familiar  environment; 

b.  Maintenance  of  dignity; 

c.  Supportive  family  relationships;  and 

d.  R^abilitation  carried  out  in  the  setting  appropriate  to  the 
goals. 

3.  Enabling  earlier  hospital  discharg**  for  the  patient  who  no  longer 
requires  the  intensive,  highly  complex  services  of  the  hospital 
but  requires  continued  coordinated  professional  services. 

A coordinated  home  care  program  is  hosed  on  the  assumption  that: 

1.  The  home  is  an  appropriate  place  to  provide  selected  patient 
care  services. 

2.  The  family  itself,  not  the  physician  or  agency,  may  be  the  most 
important  resource  for  care  in  the  home. 

3.  The  patient  is  an  active  and  important  figure  in  the  situation, 
not  just  a passive  recipient  of  care. 

4.  Home  care  is  a phase  of  patient  care  in  its  own  right,  and  is  not 
a substitute  for  hospitalization. 

The  program  incorporates  the  principles  of: 

1.  A centrally  administered  program. 

2.  Physician-directed  services. 
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3.  Services  available  to  all  age  groups  and  to  all  persons  regardless 
of  econom’c  status. 

4.  Evaluation  of  the  patient’s  status  before  admission  and  periodi- 
cally thereafter. 

5.  Evaluation  of  the  suitability  of  the  home  and  the  ability  of 
household  members  to  participate  in  the  care  of  the  patient. 

6.  Rapid  transfer  of  the  patient  from  the  home  to  another  kind  of 
care  facility  if  his  condition  should  require  it. 

7.  A referral  system  for  transmitting  pertinent  information  to  and 
from  the  home  care  program  when  services  are  needed. 

8.  Involvement  of  other  agencies,  if  needed,  to  furnish  services  in 
accordance  with  contracts  or  agreements. 

9.  The  administering  agency  acting  to  coordinate  those  facilities  or 
services  furnished  in  the  program  by  other  agencies. 

10.  Sound  fiscal  support,  including  ability  and  freedom  to  pay  for 
contracted  services,  collect  fees,  and  receive  funds  from  other 
agencies. 

1 1.  A qualified  staff  working  under  professional  supervision. 

1 2.  Adequate  and  appropriate  clinical  records  and  data. 

Planning  a Home  Care  Program 

The  decision  to  develop  a program  should  be  based  on: 

1.  Community  needs. 

2.  Community  resources. 

3.  Available  leadership. 

It  is  important  to  differentiate  between  a coordinated  home  care  pro- 
gram and  a home  health  service  program.  Coordinated  home  care 
identifies  a program  that  offers  a range  of  services  within  an  administra- 
tive structure  providing  centralized  coordination  and  planning.  A home 
health  service  program,  which  may  or  may  not  have  this  centralized 
mechanism  for  coordination,  refers  to  the  kinds  of  services  rather  than 
the  organizational  structure.  As  a home  health  agency  becomes  eligible 
for  Medicare  certification,  development  of  a coordinated  home  care  pro- 
gram would  be  a logical  next  step. 

The  basic  coordinated  home  care  services  are: 

1.  Physician  services. 

2.  Nursing. 

3.  Social  service. 
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Other  services  which  may  be  provided  are: 


1.  Physical  therapy. 

2.  Occupational  therapy. 

3.  Nutrition  services. 

4.  Speech  therapy. 

5.  Dental  services. 

6.  Home  health  aide  services. 

7.  Vocational  rehabilitation. 


8,  Drugs,  supplies,  and  equip- 

ment. 

9.  Transportation. 

10.  Oxygen  and  blood. 

1 1 . Home-delivered  meals. 

12.  Laboratory  and  X-ray  serv- 

ices. 


Responsibilities  of  the  administering  agency  include: 

1.  Coordination  of  services  under  qualified  professional  direction. 

2.  Provision  and  supervision  of  qualified  staff. 

3.  Sound  administration-management  practices, 

4.  Responsible  fiscal  management, 

5.  Maintenance  of  clinical  and  statistical  records, 

6.  Evaluation  of  the  program, 

7.  Staff  education. 

Approaches  to  program  development  are: 

1.  Initiation  of  a comprehensive  program  where  resources  are 
readily  available. 

2.  Addition  of  other  services,  such  as  social  work,  physical  therapy, 
and  the  coordinating  mechanism  for  these  services,  once  the 
bedside  nursing  service  is  established. 


From: 

COORDINATED  HOME  CARE  TRAINING  MANUAL 
Home  Care  Tramlng  Center 

Department  of  Community  Health  Services 
School  of  Public  Health,  The  University  of  Michigan 
in  cooperation  with 

The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Metropolitan  Detroit 
Prepared  under: 

Community  Health  Project  Grant  No.  CH  24-4 
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1.  BACKGROUKD 


Because  of  the  Increasing  complexity  of  the  work  world  In  which 
we  live  It  becomes  essential  to  take  a hard  look  at  the  guidance  program 
found  In  our  8chools«  The  school  coujiselor  Is  the  person  whom  we  rely 
upon  to  help  our  young  people  understand  the  world  of  work  and  to  help 
them  explore  their  places  In  It*  The  great  Importance  of  occupational 
Information  as  a means  of  aiding  the  counselor  In  this  task  has  been 
acknowledged  (Hoyt,  1964;  Baer  and  Roeber,  1964;  Hoppock,  1963)* 

In  relying  upon  the  counselor  as  the  primary  resource  to  gather, 
sort,  validate  and  transmit  the  tons  of  literature  covering  thousands 
of  occupations  we  are  not  being  realistic*  We  are  asking  counselors 
to  accomplish  an  Impossible  task,  one  that  Is  111  suited  to  his  nature 
and  capabilities*  But  what  other,  more  effective  ways  are  available 
to  do  the  job? 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  pupils  with  occupational 
Information  utilizing  more  effective,  more  attractive,  and  novel  methods* 
Kenyon  (1952)  has  reported  the  results  of  a community  effort  In  this 
area  using  tape  recordings  of  occupational  descriptions,  requirements 
for  entry  Into  the  occupation,  and  local  employment  opportunities* 

Another  example  of  the  use  of  tape  recorders  In  transmitting  occupational 
Information  Is  reported  by  Rundqulst  (1958)*  In  this  latter  Instance 
recordings  were  made  of  actual  workers  In  occupations  answering  questions 
about  their  jobs* 
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Closed  circuit  television  has  been  utilized  In  Washington  County, 
Maryland  In  an  attempt  to  convey  occupational  Information  to  a large 
number  (8000)  junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils  (Beacbley,  1959)* 

A combination  of  tvo  methods  of  presentation,  colored  slides  of  fifty 
local  occupations,  synchronized  with  a taped  commentary  describing  the 
duties,  training,  and  working  description  of  these  occupations  has  been 
reported  by  Meagher  (1955) • 

All  of  the  methods  described  above  have  at  least  one  major  limita- 
tion, That  Is,  the  same  occupational  or  career  Information  Is  presented 
to  all  of  the  pupils  Involved*  Thus,  the  pupil  with  low  academic  ability 
and  potential,  and  possessing  little  Interest  In  mathematics  and  the 
sciences  muse  submit  to  a period  of  boredom  when  the  occupations  of 
surgeon,  engineer  or  research  chemist  are  being  described* 

The  computer-based  occupational  Information  system  has  been 
designed  to  overcome  the  limitations  of  these  various  methods  through 
selective  presentation  of  the  material  to  Individual  pupils.  It  Is 
the  result  of  the  refinement  and  Integration  of  two  prior  approaches  to 
Improve  vocational  guidance. 

The  first  approach  Is  exemplified  by  the  novel  methods  of  presenta- 
tion described  above*  The  value  of  the  novel  presentation  of  occupa- 
tional Information  to  pupils  has  been  thoroughly  acknowledged  and  has 
consequently  been  fully  utilized  In  the  current  system.  The  refinement 
of  this  approach  has  been  attained  by  capitalizing  on  the  flexibility 
of  the  computer  system.  First,  the  system  Is  designed  to  allow  a goodly 
amount  of  pupil  participation  In  the  Interactive  process.  Secondly,  not 
only  are  colored  slides  and  tape  recordings  utilized,  but  also  a typed 
record  of  the  content  of  the  session  Is  obtained  to  which  the  pupil  may 
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refer  at  any  future  tlme«  The  third  refinement  la  to  permit  an  unlimited 
Increase  In  the  number  of  occupational  descriptions  In  computer  storage. 

The  second  approach  vhlch  has  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  system  vas  that  devised  by  Hull  (1925).  At  that  time  Hull  reported 
a "comprehensive  system  of  vocational  prognosis"  (Hull,  1925).  His 
system  Involved:  (1)  the  categorization  of  all  occupations  Into  40 
vocational  groups  or  "type  aptitudes";  (2)  the  administration  of  30-40 
distinct  tests  vhlch  would  comprise  a "universal  battery"  to  great 
numbers  of  workers;  (3)  the  development  of  40  regresslorv  equations 
utilizing  the  test  measures  as  prelictors,  and  success  In  the  40  occupa- 
tions as  the  criteria;  (4)  the  use  of  machine  to  solve  the  40  regression 
equations  for  each  Individual  based  on  his  aptitude  test  scores—" 

• • « the  machine  will  solve  in  Immediate  succession  a large  number  of 
different  equations  each  yielding  a forecast  for  a different  vocational 
aptitude,  all  eauatloaa  being  based  upon  one  and  the  same  battery  of 
tests"  (Hull,  1925);  (5)  the  Individual  finally  examines  his  predicted 
scores  on  each  of  the"*4?  determine  which  occupations 

provide  both  his  least  chance  of  success,  and  greatest  chance  of  success 
(6)  "The  three  or  four  most  promising  vocations  thus  emerging  may  be 
given  further  Investigation"  (Hull,  1928);  and  (7)  from  this  Information 
the  Individual  may  choose  his  life's  work. 

Hull  foresaw  the  difficulties  Involved  In  promoting  his  system  In 
stating,  "It  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  program  of 
vocational  guidance  thus  briefly  sketched  Is  a revolutionary  departure 
from  the  current  development  of  aptitude  testing*  This  being  the  case, 
there  will  no  doubt  be  considerable  Inertia  and  resistance  from  conserva- 
tive quarters,"  (Hull,  1928)* 
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Prophetically,  though,  he  added  the  following,  "But  the  logic  of 
the  situation  is  certain  to  triumph  in  the  end.  We  may  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  a day  not  far  distant  when  scmie  such  system  as  that 
sketched  above  will  be  operating  in  every  large  school  system*  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  there  be  possible  a genuine  vocational 
guidance  for  the  masses  of  the  people"  (Hull,  1928). 

Hull's  approach  was  refined  in  the  current  system  by  utilizing 
current  computer  advancements,  and  by  dependence  upon  a less  empirical 
approach  to  occupational  exploration*  The  use  of  equations  based  on 
test  scores  to  predict  success  in  specific  occupations  is  a desirable 
goal,  but  at  present  is  not  feasible.  The  data  needed  for  developing 
such  equations  are  not  available— reliable  criterion  measures  of  job 
success,  the  actual  relationship  between  scores  on  a variety  of  interest 
and  personality  dimensions  and  degree  of  job  success,  and  the  relation* 
ship  between  measured  aptitudes  and  job  success,  for  each  of  the  occupa- 
tions and  their  groupings* 

The  data  that  are  available,  and  consequently  have  been  planned 
for  use  in  the  present  system,  are  minimum  scores  required  on  each  of 
the  subtests  of  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  and  other 
minimum  worker  trait  requirements  essential  to  minimal  success  within 
the  occupational  grouping  listed  in  the  1965  revision  of  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles*  Generally,  the  computer  is  programmed  to 
compare  minimal  aptitude  requirements  for  the  occupational  grouping 
(intelligence,  verbal,  numerical,  spatial,  form,  clerical,  motor 
coordination,  finger  dexterity  and  manual  dexterity)  with  an  individual's 
scores  on  these  subtests.  The  aptitude  or  intelligence  as  measured 
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on  the  6ATB  is  compared  first,  and  descriptions  of  occupational  group- 
ings which  require  the  greatest  degree  of  that  specific  aptitude  for 
which  the  individual  qualifies  are  presented* 

Over  thirty  years  ago  Bingham  proposed  the  ImportanOe  of  the 
information  function  of  the  counselor. 

It  is  not  a function  of  counseling  to  decide  for  what  calling  a 
youth  shall  prepare*  That  is  his  own  responsibility  and  his  right* 
It  is  the  counselor's  responsibility  to  place  at  the  young  man's 
disposal  the  best  information  available,  Including  the  most 
reliable  estimates  of  future  opportunities  it  Is  possible  to 
assemble  (Bingham,  1934)* 

Three  decades  later  Hoyt  has  reiterated  the  same  theme* 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  here  for  a rededication  to  the 
information  function  in  guidance.  Because  information  has  been 
shown  as  not  sufficient  for  meeting  the  counseling  and  guidance 
needs  of  students  does  not  mean  that  It  is  not  necessary.  Because 
students  in  high  school  today  are  apt  to  change  occupations  more 
than  once  in  their  adult  life  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no 
need  for  them  to  make  some  specific  occupational  plana  now* 

Because  it  takes  a great  deal  of  counselor  time  to  keep  up  to 
date  on  occupational  and  educational  information  does  not  mean 
this  function  should  be  abandoned  nor  greatly  neglected. 

* * * Because  providing  information  to  students  is  not  exciting 
does  not  mean  it  is  not  a worthy  counselor  function*  If  service 
to  students  is  to  take  precedence  over  satisfaction  of  status  as 
a counselor  need,  then  this  re-emphaals  must  take  place* 

(Hoyt,  1964). 
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In  accepting  the  necessity  and  importance  of  occupational  informa* 
tion,  and  looking  ahead  a bit  to  a time  when  such  information  can  be 
effectively  stored  and  utilized,  Baer  and  Roeber  have  commented: 

Computer  technology  may  have  a significant  impact  on  counseling 
and  placement » With  the  aid  of  computers,  counselors  and  personnel 
workers  will  be  able  to  interpret  great  quantities  of  data  concern- 
ing an  individual's  aptitudes  and  interests  and  other  aspects  of 
his  background  in  relation  to  a wide  range  of  occupational 
possibilitieStt  Such  computers  will  not  take  the  place  of  the 
counselor's  judgment  in  guidance  and  placement^  They  will  digest, 
analyze,  and  array  information  upon  which  a proper  judgment  can 
be  based,  (Baer  and  Roeber,  1964), 
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A CESCRIFIION  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  develop  and  evaluate  a system 
of  presenting  occupational  information  to  ninth  grade  pupils,  utiliz- 
ing the  computer-assisted  instruction  facility  currently  in  operation 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University*  The  purpose  of  the  system  is  to 
provide  a modelfor  a more  extensive,  extremely  flexible,  easily  updated 
information-giving  function* 

One  of  the  most  unique  features  of  this  system  is  that  of  selective 
presentation  of  occupational  information*  The  selection  of  the  materials 
to  be  presented  to  the  individual  student  vill  be  based  on  that  student's 
General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATE)  profile  vhich  is  to  be  stored  in 
the  computer  memory*  Another  of  its  unique  features  is  the  manner  of 
presentation  of  the  materials*  Not  only  will  materials  be  typed  out 
at  the  console  where  the  student  is  to  be  seated,  but  also  will  be 
presented  on  sound  recordings  and  slide  projections,  all  integrated 
under  computer  control* 

This  system  is  visualized  not  as  a substitute  for  the  counselor, 
but  as  an  effective  complement  to  the  counselor*  It  can  provide  the 
function  of  information-giving,  that  portion  of  the  vocational  guidance 
process  idiich  counselors  are  admittedly  less  adept  to  handle,  and  more 
willing  to  delegate*  The  role  of  the  counselor  in  vocational  guidance 
as  presented  here  in  conjunction  with  this  occupational  information 
system  is  thus  revised*  His  responsibilities  no  longer  include 
knowledge  of  specific  facts  about  particular  jobs,  but  instead  involve 
the  understanding  of  the  world  of  work,  its  relation  to  individual  goals 
and  aspirations,  and  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  the 
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student  in  these  terms,  **Matching  persons  and  jobs  successfully  requires 
not  only  information  but  also  a high  degree  of  interviewing  skill  and 
a respect  for  the  individual's  ability  to  guide  himself,"  (Strange  1950), 

The  computer-based  occupational  information  system  may  be  thought 
of  as  a powerful  tool  of  the  school  counselor  in  the  vocational 
guidance  process.  The  school  counselor  must  become  actively  involved 
if  this  "tool"  is  to  be  effective.  Outside  of  the  vocational  guidance 
process  the  system  has  little  utility.  The  system  thus  will  function 
effectively  only  in  a school  where  the  guidance  counselor  acknowledges 
the  value  of  vocational  guidance  for  ninth  grade  pupils  and  recognizes 
the  need  for  them  to  acquire  knowledge  about  occupations. 

The  Interactive  Situation 

From  Figure  1 it  is  apparent  that  the  only  pupil  interaction  occurs 
at  the  typewriter,  Thus^  any  request  the  pupil  makes  is  by  typing 


Figure  1,  The  Interactive  Situation 

such  a request.  The  computer  responds  to  a valid  request  in  any  one  of 
the  combinations  of  the  three  output  devices:  by  typing  the  requested 
information^  by  projecting  selected  slides^  or  by  activating  the  tape 


recorder. 
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The  Specific  Functions  of  the  Computer  Components 
A«  The  Typewriter 

To  provide  a record  of  pertinent  Information  which  the  subject  may 
take  with  hlm**»the  particular  job/s  described,  a list  of  apparent 
discrepancies  between  specific  job  requirements  and  the  Individual's 
qualifications,  books  which  may  be  read,  and  other  references* 

To  provide  an  Input  to  the  system* 

B*  The  Tape  Recorder 

To  Introduce  a more  personal  kind  of  communication  by  narration* 

To  provide  a 5**mlnute  narrative  orientation  to  the  system  and  Its 
purpose,  and  to  establish  the  need  for  occupational  Information* 

To  more  nearly  simulate  the  counseling  situation* 

To  provide  Information  about  jobs  in  a more  attractive  manner  than 
typing  sudi  Information* 

To  provide  actual  sounds  typically  Indlgeneous  to  the  environment 
for  certain  jobs  (in  phase  with  slides)* 

To  present  actual  workers'  comments  on  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  specific  occupations* 

C*  The  Slide  Projector 

To  present  the  worker  performing  typical  tasks  In  the  job  situation. 
To  present  graphically,  employment  outlook  projections* 

To  present  blueprints,  electronic  circuitry,  and  other  diagrams 
which  are  pertinent  to  particular  occupations* 
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ADVANTAGES  OVER  CURRENT  SYSTEl^ 

The  unique  advantages  of  the  Computer  Assisted  Occupational 
Guidance  system  are  its  flexibility  and  its  storage  capacity*  Its 
flexibility  allovis  for  innumerable  changes  in  the  existing  system-- 
changes  in  certain  aspects  of  existing  job  descriptions  such  as  educa- 
tional requirements,  employment  outlooks,  or  vork  hours  per  veek;  the 
addition  of  nev  Job  descriptions;  or  the  deletion  of  certain  jobs 
vihich  are  being  phased  out  of  existence* 

The  practically  limi^tless  storage  capacity  of  the  system  allovis 
for  many  job  descriptions  to  be  stored  in  addition  to  innumerable 
characteristic  student  profiles*  Any  changes  that  occur  in  jobs 
and  employment  opportunities  can  be  immediately  entered  into  computer 
storage* 

In  vhat  vays  vill  the  computer-based  occupational  information 
system  more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  ninth  and  tenth  grade  pupils? 
First,  since  the  interaction  is  vith  the  student,  independent  of 
counselor  involvement,  all  students  vill  be  offered  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  occupational  information,  not  only  those  selected  students  for 
vhom  the  counselor  has  time, available*  Second,  the  occupational  infor- 
mation that  is  presented  to  the  students  vill  be  accurate  and  up  to- 
date,  resulting  in  the  more  realistic  transmission  of  opportunities  in 
t he  vorld  of  vork*  Third,  the  manner  of  presentation  of  the  occupa- 
tional materials  via  typevrlter,  tape  recordings  and  slide  projections 
vill  instill  greater  pupil  interest,  and  consequently  greater  pupil 
grovth  in  knovledge  of  the  vorld  of  vork*  Finally,  the  selective  nature 
of  presentation  of  the  occupational  Information  vill  result  in  pupil 
acquisition  of  a more  adequate  picture  of  himself  in  relation  to  the 


vorld  of  vork* 
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SUMMARY 

Through  the  development  of  the  system  including  only  a limited 
number  of  occupational  groupings  and  specific  vocational  trade  and 
industrial  Job  descriptions  to  be  presented  to  ninth  grade  pupils,  it 
is  expected  to  establish  a prototype  for  a more  comprehensive  system 
in  the  future^  Each  pupil  using  the  system  is  allowed  to  cover  as 
many  occupational  groups,  and  as  many  specific  jobs  within  the  groups 
as  he  has  the  time  and  the  inclination.  Each  grouping  and  specific 
job  he  does  review,  however,  will  be  presented  in  relation  to  his  own 
aptitudes  and  interests.  The  material  presented  is  thus  not  mere 
occupational  information,  but  pertinent,  meaningful  occupational 
information. 

The  result  that  is  expected  is  the  more  realistic,  intelligent 
choice  of  a vocational  goal  to  give  some  meaning  and  direction  to  the 
rigorous  training  and/or  rigorous  educational  pursuits  involved  in 
attaining  such  a goal. 
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PROGRESS  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  SYSTEM  AS  OF 
July  1,  1966 

1»  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  interviews  of  workers  in  specific 
occupations  have  been  collected,  as  well  as  the  same  percentage  of 
photographs  taken  of  these  workers  at  their  jobs, 

2,  Prepared  occupational  descriptions  of  the  100  selected  occupations 
have  been  collected,  from  various  sources.  Approximately  25 
abstracted  occupational  descriptions  for  inclusion  in  the  conqmter 
program  have  been  completed, 

3,  The  computer  program  itself  (less  the.specific  descriptions  to  be 
included)  has  been  completed, 

4,  Work  has  begun  on  the  construction  of  various  measuring  instruments: 

A,  A pupil  reaction  inventory--to  gauge  the  psychological  reaction 
of  pupils  to  the  computerized  system. 

B,  A test  of  career  decision  making  ability— to  be  utilized  as  a 
criterion  device 

C,  A test  of  recall,  recognition  and  retention  of  specific 
occupational  information  to  be  utilized  as  a criterion  device, 

D,  An  inventory  of  pupil  values--to  be  utilized  In  determining 
the  relationship  between  personal  values  and  factors  considered 
important  in  making  career  plans. 
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FUXtmE  TIME  SCHEDULE 

1«  Completion  of  the  development  of  the  system  by  November  1,  1966 
2»  Field  trial  of  a group  of  200  ninth  grade  students  from  November  1, 

1966  to  March  30,  1967* 

3*  Revision  of  the  system  to  be  completed  by  September  1,  1967* 

4*  Final  field  trial  and  evaluation  to  be  completed  between  September  1, 

1967  and  June  30,  1968. 
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SOm  EXPLANATORY  COMMENTS  ON  THE  OPERATION 
OP  THE  COMPUTER  ASSISTED  OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE  SYSTEM 

1*  What  la  the  purpoae  of  the  current  pilot  development  propoaal? 

To  develop  and  evaluate  CoBOIS  utilizing  a limited  aample  of 
occupational  groupings  and  specific  jobs  within  those  groupings 
Involving  a restricted  sample  of  subjects. 

2.  What  possible  implications  might  arise  from  this  project? 

There  are  two  possible  alternative  Implications,  both  dependent 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  evaluation  of  the  project.  Either  It  will 
be  suggested  that  the  system  should  be  further  expanded  and  field- 
tested,  or  It  will  be  suggested  that  further  expansion  of  system 
not  be  considered.  The  probability  of  the  former  clearly  Is  greater 
than  the  latter« 

3.  If  the  limited  system  proves  to  be  a valuable  asset  In  the  vocational 
guidance  process,  ^at  expansion  of  the  system  could  be  made  con- 
sequent to  June  19687 

a.  Expansion  In  terms  'f  occupational  groupings  and  specific  jobs— 
occupations  In  fields  other  than  that  of  trade  and  technical 
occupations  In  all  fields  requiring  baccalaureate  and  higher 
levels  of  education  may  be  Included. 

b.  Expansion  In  terms  of  numbers  and  types  of  pupils  for  whom  the 
system  Is  designed— the  system  could  be  expanded  to  be  used  with 
youngsters  in  an  academic  program,  or  a general  program,  in 
school  or  out  of  school.  In  junior  high  school  or  senior  high 
school,  with  adults  at  all  levels  of  education  and  training. 
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c«  Expansion  in  terms  of  the  setting  vhere  the  system  is  used— 
vith  slight  modifications,  the  system  could  be  utilized  not 
only  in  schools  but  in  employment  service  offices,  ana  personnel 
offices  large  industries, 

4,  In  terms  of  school  use,  how  might  the  expanded  system  be  operated 
mos^  efficiently? 


O symbol  designating  a computer  terminal 

— designates  a telephone  line 


The  diagram  presented  above  describes  a possible  organization  of 
a statewide  school  use  of  the  system.  Each  school  or  group  of  schools 
who  wish  to  tie  into  the  system,  and  thereby  provide  their  pupils  with 
the  service  it  provides  must  rent  an  IBM  1050  terminal  (or  more  than 
one),  lease  telephone  lines  to  the  central  computer,  anc  pay  a designated 
per  hour  sum  for  the  use  of  the  computer.  Each  school  will  not  need 
its  own  computer,  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  adapt  the  system,  as  It 
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is  perfected  to  less  complex  models  of  computers  than  that  for  vhich 
the  system  was  designed* 

The  efficiency  of  such  a setup  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
much  less  costly  to  maintain  one  up»to-date  source  of  information 
than  it  is  to  maintain  several.  Efforts  of  local  school  guidance 
persons  may  then  be  expended  in  other  directions  more  conducive  to 
their  interests  and  abilities*  resulting  in  an  inqproved  guidance  program. 
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This  informal  synthesis  of  the  discussions  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing  Committee  on  Perspectives  covers 
the  viewpoints  expressed  by  the  group  during  Its  eight  meetings  frcmi  mld*1965  thr-  jgh  the  Spring  of  1967.  The 
Committee,  representative  of  nursing,  medicine,  health  service  administration,  education,  and  the  general 
public,  was  originally  formed  In  1960  and  given  free  reign  to  study  any  aspect  of  nursing  and  health  services 
and  to  formulate  views  and  express  opinions  which  would  help  nursing  move  forward  as  a service  to  society. 
Deliberations  were  directed  toward  the  following;  (1)  collaboration  with  stress  upon  the  Interdependence  of 
all  health  professionals  and  viewed  as  Including  patients  and  community  leaders,  (2)  health  maintenance  as  the 
over-all  goal  of  health  services,  (3)  environment  encouraging  experimentation  and  growth  toward  quality  patient 
care  and  community  health,  (4)  community  Individuality  recognizing  the  need  to  design  services  to  conform  to 
the  need  of  the  community,  (5)  leadership  In  nursing  with  emphasis  upon  skill  In  Innovation  and  collaboration 
with  other  health  professionals  and  with  educational  and  community  agencies,  (6)  the  constancy  of  change  with 
^ ' ‘ self  continuously  In  relation  to  changes 

society,  and  (7)  the  need  for  action  to  create  new  programs  to  solve  existing  problems  and  to  translate 
research  findings  Into  applicable  knowledge  and  skills.  (JO 
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In  1960  the  National  League  for  Nursing  Board  of  Directors 
asked  a group  of  citizens  representing  nursing,  medicine, 
health  service  administration,  education,  and  consumers  of 
nursing  services  to  form  a Committee  on  Perspectives,  It  gave^ 
^Nih^m  free  rein  to  study  and  discuss  any  aspect  of  nursing  and 
health  services  and  to  formulate  views  and  express  opinions 
which,  in  their  estimation,  would  help  nursing  move  forward 
as  a service  to  society. 


Specifically,  the  board  charged  the  Committee  qq  Perspectives 
with  taking  "continuing  cognizance  of  the  future  oF?nwsi ng  in 
the  perspective  of  the  past  and  anticipation  of  future  events, 
and  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  board  issues  or  questions  of 
import  in  planning  for  the  future," 


The  committee  made  its  first  report  to  the  League  membership 
in  Perspectives  for  Nursing,  published  in  1965,  In  this  report 
the  committee  forecast  the  following  as  areas  of  change  to 
which  nursing  should  turn  its  attention:  the  growing  sophisti- 
cation and  knowledge  of  patients,  the  composition  of  and 
interrelationships  among  the  corps  of  personnel  involved  in 
health  care,  the  patient  care  system  of  the  country,  and  the 
education  of  personnel  who  man  health  services. 

Since  this  report  was  issued,  the  committee  itself  has  changed. 
Its  composition  differs  now  in  several  individuals  from  those 
who  issued  the  first  report , Some  of  its  views  have  expanded ' 
on  those  of  the  original  committee.  Others  have  led  to  new 
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or  newly  formulal-ed  percepHons,  The  current’  commil’I’ee's 
concerns  have  revolved  primarily  around  fhe  knowledge,  skills, 
and  affifudes  I’haf  need  fo  pervade  nursing  in  order  fo  improve 
paHenI’  care  and  l-o  identify  nursing  more  positively  with  social 
trends  toward  better  health  and  living  conditions. 

This  informal  synthesis  of  the  committee's  discussions  covers 
the  viewpoints  the  group  has  expressed  during  its  eight  meet- 
ings from  mid-1965  through  the  Spring  of  1967,  It  is  by  no 
means  a "finished"  report.  The  committee  expects  to  work 
through  the  material  and  to  expand  upon  and  condense  it  as 
this  seems  desirable.  It  believes,  however,  that  at  this  point 
it  has  been  able  to  crystal ize  some  of  the  concerns  many  people 
are  talking  about  and  thinking  about  for  nursing . It  presents 
this  report  with  the  hope  that  others  will  be  encouraged  to  en- 
gage in  similar  dialogue  so  that  nursing  will  continue  to  be 
enriched  by  the  thoughtful  examination  and  observations  of  its 
practitioners,  its  colleagues,  and  its  consumers. 

The  committee  is  grateful  to  the  NLN  Board  of  Directors  and  to 
the  membership  for  the  opportunity  it  has  had  to  discuss  nursing 
broadly  and  freely  and  for  the  reception  accorded  many  of  its 
ideas  and  recommendations . 


Lucy  D,  Germain,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Fferspectives 


VIEWPOINTS  ON  CHANGE 


The  NLN  Committee  on  Perspectives  has  continued  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  change  — its  nature,  its  magnitude,  and  oftentimes 
its  unfathomable  end  results.  Everyone  is  aware  that  society 
is  being  propelled  into  rapidly  occurring  changes  in  science 
and  technology,  in  social  structures,  intellectur;!  concepts, 
and  economic  and  political  establishments.  Not  so  easy  to 
recognize,  however,  are  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  cli- 
mate of  public  opinion  and  public  awareness. 

The  tenor  of  the  times  is  to  direct  change  and  work  with  it 
rather  than  resist  it.  This  is  clear  in  the  striving  for  recogni- 
tion and  the  demand  for  participation  among  the  people  directly 
affected  by  the  war  on  poverty,  economic  opportunity,  and 
civil  rights  programs.  Consumers  of  health  services  are  no  ex- 
ception. Although  perhaps  not  yet  as  vocal  as  the  low  income 
and  minority  groups,  consumers  of  health  services  are  beginning 
to  raise  their  voices,  and  they  are  not  happy.  In  fact,  they 
are  often  dissatisfied  with  the  quantity,  quality,  lack  of  ready 
availability,  and  the  cost  of  services  they  are  receiving. 

Their  dissatisfaction,  and  indeed  their  growing  knowledge  and 
sophistication  about  health  matters,  are  combining  with  the 
changing  attitudes  of  health  personnel  about  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  their  work.  The  result  suggests  that  a major  change 
is  in  the  offing  for  health  services.  There  is  evidence  that 
both  consumers  and  producers  of  health  services  are  beginning 
to  look  toward  health  services  as  a means  of  maintaining  health 
rather  than  dealing  narrowly  with  illness  or  disability  after  it 
occurs. 


Increasingly,  the  emphasis  in  health  service  is  shifting  from  the 
single  purpose  of  treatment  and  cure  to  the  broader  aspects  of 
prevention  and  health  maintenance.  Illness,  in  fact,  is  being 
thought  of  as  an  episode  to  deal  with,  within  the  broader  con- 
cern for  keeping  well . 

The  committee  does  not  presume  that  illness  and  its  treatment 
will  ever  fade  out  of  the  health  services  scene.  It  has  no 
Utopian  notion  that  health  services  will  not  continue  to  be 
planned,  organized,  and  staffed  to  reflect  the  dominant  ill- 
nesses of  the  people,  as  attention  is  being  focussed  now  on 
chronic  illness  in  the  middle-aged  and  older-aged  population 
and  on  the  killing  spectres  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 
It  proposes,  rather,  that  the  services  related  to  these  will  be 
far  more  inclusive  than  even  now  envisioned,  and  that  the  con- 
cepts of  the  mental  health  efforts  which  emphasize  prevention 
as  preferable  to  cure  will  predominate. 

Shift  f<*om  the  care  of  illness  as  a primary  focus  to  disease  pre- 
vention and  health  maintenance  undoubtedly  will  bring  about 
a number  of  radical  shifts  in  the  systems  for  delivery  of  health 
care  and  in  the  responsibilities  of  health  personnel . Some  of 
these  are  apparent  now.  Old  health  institutions  are  being  re- 
vamped to  take  care  of  new  situations  and  newly  identified 
health  needs,  and  new  institutions  are  being  forged  rapidly 
to  meet  these.  For  instance,  many  communities  have  found 
that  their  medical  care  institutions,  by  being  geared  primarily 
to  caring  for  the  economic  elite  and  the  very  poor,  actually 
deprive  health  services  to  large  segments  of  the  population, 
such  as  marginal  income  groups.  Community  groups  are  growing 
all  too  conscious  of  the  pattern  of  health  facilities  to  operate 
in  isolation,  duplicating  services  and  failing  to  coordinate  with 
other  facilities  of  the  community  so  that  it  becomes  necessary 
for  patients  to  travel  long  distances  from  one  to  the  other,  to 
repeat  physical  examinations  and  diagnostic  tests,  and  to  be 
treated  for  one  symptom  here  and  another  there.  Community 
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piannmg  is  beginning  to  merge  hospitals  and  public  health  ser- 
vices, to  bring  neighborhood  health  centers  into  being  so  that 
people  receive  health  services  where  they  live,  to  create 
extended  care  facilities  to  bridge  the  period  between  hospitali- 
zation for  acute  illness  and  home,  and  to  build  housing  develop- 
ments with  their  own  prenatal  and  child  care  services. 

It  is  evident  that  developments  such  as  these  will  have  fdr- 
reaching  effects  upon  the  selection,  utilization,  and  education 
of  personnel  to  man  the  new  s jrvices.  Health  service  personnel 
in  the  future  will  be  expected  to  assume  new  and  increasingly 
independent  and  interdependent  responsibilities  not  only  in  the 
care  of  patients  but  in  planning  and  developing  the  new  facili- 
ties through  which  cere  will  be  made  available. 

Each  locality  will  always  have  its  particular  problems,  "nd 
these  will  require  solutions  to'lored  to  the  needs,  resour^«tS, 
and  desires  of  community.  For  example,  in  a locality  where 
many  people  are  on  public  assistance  and  maternal  and  child 
care  is  inadequate,  a program  using  well -trained  nurse  mid- 
wives may  be  highly  appropriate  while  such  a program  would 
be  unacceptable  where  custom  and  affluence  prescribe  private 
obstetrical  care. 

As  there  is  growing  acceptance  of  health  services  as  a right 
of  the  people  rather  than  a privilege,  dissatisfaction  with  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  services  is  likely  to  grow.  This  will 
happen  among  both  health  service  personnel  and  among  the 
recipients  of  service.  The  present  state  of  nursing  within  the 
total  health  care  picture  is  an  example.  Nursing  is  not  pro- 
ducing the  level  of  nursing  care  or  adequately  participating 
in  quality  patient  care  nurses  themselves  know  can  and  should 
be  available.  There  also  is  a growing  public  attitude  critical 
of  nursing,  partly  because  nursing  is  an  element  of  a great 
medical  complex  the  public  finds  unsatisfactory  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  changes  teking  place  in  nursing  which  the  public 
does  not  fully  understand. 
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The  committee  views  such  dissatisfactions  as  a sign  of  healthy 
discontent.  It  believes  their  effect  can  be  to  speed  nursing 
action  to  bring  about  changes  in  itself  and  in  the  institutions 
through  which  its  services  are  made  availc  le  to  the  ,.ublic. 


! THE  EXPANDING  ROLE  OF  NURSING 

I 

I 


Much  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  expanding  role 
of  nursing,  and  the  benefits  this  can  bring  to  patient  care . 

The  committee  views  as  sufficient  the  evidence  that  the  nursing 
role  is  expanding  and  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  because  of 
the  needs  of  patients.  It  wonders,  for  instance,  whether  many 
care  functions  short  of  medical  diagnosis  can  be  so  strictly  de- 
fined that  they  may  not  at  one  time  or  another  be  appropriately 
nursing.  It  wonders,  also,  whether  the  demand  for  medical 
attention  is  not  likely  to  be  so  acute  that  this  will  place  the 
nurse  in  the  role  of  the  primary  health  referent  who  will  be  ex- 
pected to  make  the  decision  about  whether  or  not  the  patient 
should  see  the  doctor. 

The  committee  predicts  that  It  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to 
list  patient  care  functions  that  are  exclusively  the  prerogative 
of  the  doctor  or  the  registered  nurse  or  the  licensed  practical 
nurse.  Needs  of  the  patients  and  of  the  community  more  and 
more  will  dictate  who  will  do  what.  For  example,  it  Is  not  now 
unusual  for  a public  health  nurse  to  see  a patient  when  he  first 
comes  into  a mental  health  center  and  to  decide  whether  he 
must  see  a doctor  immediately,  or  can  wait,  or  should  receive 
some  interim  therapeutic  measure.  Again  the  committee  empha- 
sizes that  the  needs  of  the  patient  should  dictate  the  nurse's 
responsibility  and  assumes  that  specially  prepared  nurses 


progressively  will  carry  out  such  functions  as  giving  external 
cardiac  massage  or  performing  ventricular  defibrillation  when 
these  are  needed  to  save  a patient's  life. 

Obviously  the  growing  demands  for  service  dictate  a large  area 
of  medical  responsibility  for  someone  other  than  the  doctor. 

Will  the  nurse  be  this  "scwneone?"  Or  will  the  nurse  step  aside 
for  0 medical  assistant  who  will  function  between  her  and  the 
doctor?  There  are  differing  opinions  about  the  medical  assist- 
ant, both  in  medicine  and  in  nursing.  The  committee  would 
like  to  see  nursing  assume  this  respansibility  where  it  is  expedi- 
ent for  patient  care.  It  also  suggests  that  the  role  of  the 
medical  assistant  holds  promise  for  attracting  more  men  to 
patient  care  services . Unfortunately  nursing  has  been  so 
viewed  as  a woman's  profession  in  the  American  culture,  un- 
like that  of  some  other  countries,  that  it  has  never  managed 
to  recruit  any  considerable  numbers  of  men  to  its  ranks. 

The  committee  views  the  expanding  role  of  nursing  and  the 
proper  utilization  of  nursing  personnel  as  hand-in-hand  matters. 
It  would  like  to  see  the  word  "shortage"  disassociated  from 
nursing  once  and  for  all . Obviously  there  are  egregious  short- 
ages of  nursing  personnel  in  some  institutions  and  in  some  types 
of  patient  care  services  and  in  some  communities . The  commit- 
tee postulates,  however,  that  the  notion  could  have  a million 
nurses  and  still  not  adequately  staff  its  health  services.  Only 
as  hospitals  and  health  agencies,  and  nurses  themselves  engage 
in  pasitive  efforts  to  improve  nursing  will  the  shortage  be  placed 
in  its  proper  perspective. 

The  committee  believes  that  if  nurses  engage  in  more  creative 
projects  to  make  nursing  in  un papular  institutions  or  on  unpopu- 
lar services  interesting  and  challenging,  others  will  be  attracted 
to  them.  The  committee  would  like  to  see  employing  agencies 
free  wrses  to  undertake  interesting  innovations  and  experiments 
in  patient  care  and,  wherever  and  whenever  possible,  place 


nurses  in  the  services  ihey  find  the  most  satisfying.  It  would 
like  to  speed  the  eliminavion  of  non-nursing  duties  from  nursing 
so  that  nurses  can  devote  themselves  more  to  the  creative  as- 
pects of  good  patient  care  than  to  routine  repetitive  tasks. 

Nurses  in  leadership  positions  especially  must  be  encouraged 
to  practice  their  highly  responsible  and  enlarging  roles  with 
understanding  and  conviction.  Not  only  must  nurses  who  direct 
nursing  care  services  in  hospitals  and  community  health  agencies 
I be  aware  of  trends  in  the  delivery  of  health  care;  they  must  also 

I be  uniquely  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  potients. 

! Whether  the  patient  voices  his  own  needs  or  these  are  expressed 

I by  the  doctor  or  other  members  of  the  health  team,  the  nurse 

leader  must  know  their  implications  for  nursing  — for  the  care 
planned  for  the  patient,  for  the  inservice  education  of  the 
nursing  staff  and  the  education  of  students  on  the  service,  for 
the  opplication  of  research  findings,  and  for  the  relationship 
between  the  nurse  and  patient  and  the  nurse  and  other  person- 
nel. Only  as  the  nurse  in  a leadership  role  sets  the  stage  will 
there  be  a true  partnership  between  nursing  and  other  health 
personnel,  and  will  the  nursing  staff  be  attuned  to  the  environ- 
ment, both  in  the  service  and  in  the  community,  in  which  they 
live  and  function. 


COLLABORATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 


An  enlarging  role  for  nursing  presupposes  communication  and 
collaboration  of  a high  order.  Not  only  must  nurses  in  leader- 
ship positions  in  nursing  service  work  as  colleagues  with  hospital 
odministration  and  the  medical  services,  but  collaboration  and 
communication  must  be  a responsibility  of  all  nursing  personnel . 
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All  nurses  m paHenf  care  must*  assume  more  responsiblUf/  as 
re  presen  faHVes  of  paMenfs'  mferest's.  For  example,  fhe  roles 
of  fhe  head  nurse  and  fhe  team  leader  must*  Include  fhe  concept* 
of  coordinating  all  of  the  care  services  available  to  the  potient 
and  of  communicating  his  or  her  knowledge  of  the  potient  to  all 
personnel  involved  in  his  care.  Such  a concept  of  coordination 
and  communication  goes  far  beyond  what  is  practiced  generally 
today . 

Coordination  and  communication  largely  determine  the  success 
of  the  therapeutic  team.  Ideally,  a therapeutic  team  is  a group 
of  health  personnel  who  work  together  as  partners  and  colleagues 
in  planning  and  carrying  out  patient  care  functions.  The  size 
and  composition  of  the  team  depends  on  the  porticular  needs  of 
the  potient.  In  many  Instances  it  will  include  doctors,  nurses, 
social  workers,  dietitians,  physical  therapists,  and  chaplains, 
in  the  hospital,  the  nurses  on  the  team  will  oftentimes  be  not 
only  those  providing  immediate  care  to  the  potient.  Public 
health  nurses  will  need  to  be  involved  so  that  the  potient  will 
receive  appropriate  care  once  he  is  at  home. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  development  of  the  therapeutic 
team  is  potentially  a giant  step  forward  in  potient  care.  It 
proposes,  therefore,  that  nurses  take  more  initiative  in  helping 
to  establish  such  teams  and  that  they  perfect  their  coordinating 
and  communicating  skills  in  order  to  improve  their  team  rela- 
tionships with  other  personnel . 

It  sounds  a note  of  warning,  however,  in  relation  to  the  auto- 
mated processes  developing  in  various  potient  care  services. 

Computers  and  data  |»’ocessing  equipment  can  so  mechanize 
some  aspects  of  patient  care  that  the  personnel  involved  do  not 
know  all  of  the  patient  data  needed  for  effective  communica- 
tion. The  committee  hopes  that  nursing  will  take  leadership  In 
seeing  that  automation  reflects  the  needs  of  potients  and  that 
the  computer  frees  the  nurse  for  increasingly  effective 
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interpersonal  relationships  with  the  patient  and  with  other  per- 
sonnel . In  short,  the  committee  hopes  that  computers  do  not 
black  out  the  positive  values  of  the  therapeutic  team. 

The  callabarative  rale  of  nursing  must  encompass  both  nursing 
education  and  nursing  service  so  that  these  two  aspects  became 
one  in  outlook,  though  they  may  differ  in  methods.  The  time 
I is  long  past  for  nursing  service  to  have  one  goal  and  nursing 

education  another.  Nursing  services  must  be  geared  more  posi- 
tively to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  new  personnel  coming 
into  nursing,  and  nursing  education  must  imbue  students  with 
the  initiative  and  the  means  that  mokes  it  possible  for  them  to 
initiate  effective  changes  in  patient  core  situations. 

The  collaborative  efforts  of  nursing  must  also  extend  for  and 
deep  into  the  community  sa  that  there  will  be  an  unrelenting 
nursing  voice  in  planning  far  health  services.  Nursing,  for 
instance,  must  initiate  action  where  it  is  lacking  to  insure  that 
adequate  planning  for  health  services  is  included,  whether  in 
undertakings  to  rehabilitate  slum  areas  or  to  build  retirement 
communities  for  those  who  con  afford  to  spend  their  older  years 
in  total -service  establishments.  It  must  take  on  active  interest 
not  only  in  planning  for  new  health  services  for  the  community, 
such  as  neighborhood  health  centers,  nursing  homes,  ar  clinics 
far  rehabilitating  the  disabled.  It  must  also  serve  as  a spokes- 
man for  the  quality  of  nursing  core  needed  by  these  agencies 
os  well  as  by  the  already  established  institutions.  Ta  achieve 
this,  nursing  must  learn  how  to  work  within  the  "power  struc- 
ture" af  the  community. 

In  reference  to  community  action,  the  committee  has  said; 

"The  need  is  far  dynamic  nurse  leadership,  adequate  to  the 
task,  courageous  enough  to  listen,  and  capable  of  collaborat- 
ing in  identifying  problems  and  in  formulating  and  trying  out 
new  ideas." 
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Such  collaboration  appears  to  hold  many  untapped  opportunities 
for  improving  patient  care  through  the  sharing  of  ideas  and  the 
creation  of  a better  climate  of  understanding  among  all 
health  workers  and  between  them  and  representatives  of  com-  I 

munity  interests.  For  the  very  reason  that  large  segments  of  the  I 
population  are  beginning  to  demand  more  and  better  health  ser-  | 
vices,  it  is  imperative  that  nursing,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  j 
of  the  health  professions,  make  its  voice  heard  in  efforts  to  | 

enlarge  community  health  and  welfare.  | 


TOWARD  UNDERSTANDING  — AND  ACTION 


In  order  to  insure  a continuing  process  of  adaptation  to  new 
conditions,  the  committee  believes  that  there  must  be  some 
specific  group  within  nursing  that  is  charged  with  responsibility 
for  encouraging  nursing  personnel  to  identify  their  problems, 
devise  solutions,  and  seek  the  introduction  of  needed  changes. 
This  group  would  also  engage  in  evaluating  the  extent  to  which 
its  efforts  produced  a beneficial  change  in  patient  care  and  in 
community  involvement. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  many  innovations  are  occurring 
in  various  places  in  patient  care  and  in  nursing  education, 
about  which  relatively  little  is  known.  It  wishes  the  League, 
therefore,  to  take  a more  active  role  in  identifying  these  in- 
novations and  in  disseminating  the  information  to  patient  care 
and  education  agencies  that  would  be  useful  to  them  and,  in 
turn,  would  stimulate  more  new  and  creative  developments  in 
nursing. 

The  committee  registers  a sense  of  urgency  in  getting  on  with 
this  undertaking.  Experimentation,  demonstrations,  inventions 
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— all  are  needed  and  needed  now*  It  has  proposed  action  to 
the  NLN  board  that  it  hopes  will  trigger  the  initiation  of  such 
efforts  and  the  dissemination  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  the  re- 
sults. Its  recommendations,  approved  by  the  board  in  January, 
1967,  would: 

1 . Involve  more  of  the  Influential  individuals  of  health 
care  and  educational  institutions  in  League  programs 
so  that  as  a national  agency  the  League  effectively 
demonstrates  the  collaborative  approach  to  solving 
nursing  problems. 

2.  Establish  a nation-wide  body  to  serve  as  a continuing 
stimulus  to  demonstration,  experimentation,  and  In- 
novation in  nursing.  This  mechanism  would  be  respons- 
ible for  defining  specific  situations  that  need  attention, 
for  helping  agencies  and  individuals  design  projects  and 
obtain  funds  for: 

a.  Experimentation  in  patient  care  Involving 
collaboration  among  medicine,  nursing,  social 
work,  and  other  patient  care  disciplines. 

b.  Participation  by  nursing  in  new  and  improved 
types  of  c^munity  health  programs. 

c.  Creative  projects  in  nursing  education  over 
and  beyond  those  being  supported  by  govern- 
ment programs. 

3.  Set  up  demonstrations  in  nursing  service  and  nursing 
education  where  staff  are  free  to  try  out  new  approaches 
to  patient  care  and  student  education  through  inter- 
disciplinary cooperation. 

4.  Disseminate  information  about  new  experiments,  the 
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techniques  for  undertaking  them,  the  results,  with  the 
expectation  that  re-examination  of  old  patterns  and 
formulation  of  new  and  better  patterns  is  the  order  of 
the  day . 


SUMMARY 


In  summary  the  committee's  deliberations  have  been  directed 
toward: 

Collaboration,  with  sh*ess  on  the  interdependence  of  all 
professional  groups  in  the  health  field  and  the  need  for 
these  groups  to  pool  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  behalf 
of  improved  patient  care  and  community  service.  Collab- 
oration is  viewed  as  including  patients  and  community 
leaders,  with  attention  to  their  perceptions  of  what  they 
want  and  need  and  how  it  can  be  achieved.  Collabora- 
tion presupposes  that  nursing  will  discontinue  dwelling 
upon  its  uniqueness  and  consider  in  depth  how  it  fits  into 
total  health  services  and  comprehensive  patient  care  . 

Health  maintenance  as  the  over-all  goal  of  health  services 
in  contrast  to  the  present  major  emphasis  on  care  of  the 
ill  and  injured.  Shifting  the  emphasis  from  treatment  and 
cure  to  this  broader  concept  reduces  even  comprehensive 
services  to  hospitalized  patients  to  being  only  a limited 
part  of  total  health  services  required. 

Environment,  with  stress  on  the  importance  of  creating 
both  physical  and  psychosocial  settings  that  encourage 
experimentation  and  permit  progressive  growth  toward 
quality  patient  care  and  community  health. 
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Community  individuality,  in  recognition  of  the  inipossi- 
bility  of  creating  general  health  maintenance  plans  into 
which  every  community  can  be  fitted . Services  must  be 
designed  to  conform  to  the.  attitudes  and  needs  of  the 
particular  community. 

Leadership  in  nursing,  with  emphasis  upon  nurses  who  have 
demonstrated  skill  in  innovation  and  communication  and 
in  enlarging  collaboration  with  representatives  of  other 
health  professions  and  with  educational  and  community 
agencies. 

The  constancy  o\  change,  with  cognizance  of  the  change 
in  public  attitudes  and  the  need  for  nursing  to  view  itself 
continuously  in  relation  to  changes  in  other  facets  of 
society.  Nursing  must  be  prepared  for  lasting  instability 
because  of  the  rate  of  change  and  learn  to  work  with 
change  as  an  inevitable  occurrence  rather  than  against 
it. 

The  need  for  action,  to  create  new  programs  to  solve 
existing  problems,  to  translate  research  findings  into  ap- 
plicable knowledge  and  skills,  and  to  discover  new  ways 
and  mechanisms  ^ ^r  dealing  with  the  health  needs  of  the 
people. 
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An  Interesting  exercise  for  any  vocational  or  technical  education  program  admlnlstrato’'  would  be  to  place 
himself  In  the  role  of  a meirber  of  one  of  his  advisory  committee  members  and  then  to  ask  himself  such 
questions  asi  What  lnformatl<xi  would  I like  to  have  from  the  school  people?  In  what  ways-  could  this 
committee  be  of  real  assistance  to  the  school?  What  would  I like  to  have  happen  at  the  committee  meetings? 

Activities  supporting  Individual  advisory  committee  members  relative  to  the  Importance  of  the  service  they  are 

rendering  are  exact  knowledge  of  what  Is  expected  of  him  as  a committee  menber  In  the  way  of  advice. 

assistance,  and  cooperation!  provision  of  Information  concerning  vocational  e-^ucatlon  developments  within  the 
school  system  as  well  as  state  and  national  levels!  to  be  kept  Informed  of  special  studies  affecting  the 
educational  program  of  the  school  system!  and  to  be  Invited  to  attend  meetings  of  other  organizations  Involved 
in  manpower  develc^xnent  In  utilization  programs  which  may  have  some  influence  on  the  school  program  or  on  the 
particular  Industry's  Interests,  Such  supporting  services  would  complement  an  advisory  committee  member's 
specific  task  assignment  by  acquainting  him  with  the  educational  and  occupational  envlronm.?nt  In  which  a 
particular  school  system  Is  functioning.  (CH) 
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U.S.  Eaiployment  Service 


Presented  toqjhe  University  of  Michigan  Leadership  Development 
Program  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  August  15,  1967* 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  , 


In  administering  vocational  education  programs,  local  shhool  admin* 
istrators  are  required  to  develop  and  conduct  the  programs  of  instruction 
”in  consultation  with  potential  employers  and  other  individuals 
X or  groups  of  individuals  having  skills  in  and  substantive 
"^  knowledge  of  the  occupation  or  occupational  field  representing 
the  occEipational  knowledge.”* 

While  many  educators  have  and  do  consult  with  individual  industry,  business 
and"  labor,  representatives**,  bhe  primary  instrumentality  for  developing 
industry- education  relations  over  the  years  has  been  the  so-called  "advisory 
committee.”  It  is  estimated  that  some  20,  000  such  advisory  committees 
are  organized  each  year  by  vocational  and  technical  educators  and  schools 
in  an  effort  to  involve  industry  people  in  helping  develop  public  school 
occupational  education  programs.  Some  of  these  committees  are  effective. 
Some  are  not.  I suspect  that  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  failure  in  making 
full  utilization  of  industry-advisory  committees  is  that  most  school  people 
look  at  their  advisory  committees  from  the  educator*s  point  of  view. 

An  interesting  exercise  for  any  vocational  or  technical  education 
program  administrator  would  be  to  place  himself  in  the  role  of  a meiaber 
of  one  of  his  advisory  committee  members  and  to  then  ask  himself  such 
questions  as: 

1.  What  information  would  I like  from  the  school  people? 


* Administration  of  Vocational  Education,  Rules  and  Regulations,  Vocational 
Edu^«ition  Bulletin  Wo.  1,  revised,  1966  (Section  104,  13,  (h)  (2),  page  17), 
Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Vfelfare, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Note:  For  ease  of  reference^  the  term  "industry"  is  herein  used  to  encompass 
business,  labor,  manufacturing,  agricultural  and  professional  occupational 
areas  and  representatives. 
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2.  In  what  ways  could  this  committee  be  of  real  assistance  to  the 
school? 

3.  VThat  would  I like  to  happen  at  the  committee  meetings? 

I suspect  that  this  role-play  would  result  in  a traumatic  experience.  It  may 
come  as  a shock  to  learn  what  the  committee  member  would  like  from  the  educator 
and  his  service  on  school  advisory  committee. 

If  I were  a member  of  a vocational  school  advisory  committee,  I would 
like,  first  of  all,  to  feel  that  I was  involved  in  an  activity  which  was  going 
to  make  scxoe  worthwhile  and  Inportant  contribution  in  the  field  of  education. 

I would  like  to  tell  my  family,  friends  and  associates  that  I had  been  selected 
to  help  develop  an  inportant  educational  activity  which  was  going  to  benefit  my 
coomtunity  and  my  industry.  I would  like  to  brag  just  a little  that  I had  been 
recognized  not  only  as  an  expert  in  the  field  in  which  I am  earning  a living, 
but  also  because  I had  some  knovrledge  and  understanding  of  the  field  of  education. 

To  support  my  feelings  about  this  (hopefully)  important  service,  I would 
like  to: 


1.  have  a letter  signed  by  the  school  superintendent  asking  me  to  serve 
on  the  committee. 

2.  know  exactly  what  is  expected  of  me  as  a committee  member  in  the  way 
of  advice,  assistance,  cooperation,  money,  time,  etc* 

3.  be  provided,  initially  and  on  a continuing  basis,  with  information 
conceiving  vocational  education  developments  vrithin  the  school 
system,  as  well  as  at  the  state  and  national  levels. 

k,  be  invited  occasionally,  to  attend  local,  state  and  national 

conventions  of  vocational  educators  (you  will  be  surprised  how  many 
I will  attend  at  my  own  or  my  conpar^'s  expense.) 

receive,  occasionally,  a special  invitation  to  attend  a school  function, 
a board  of  education  meeting,  or  a state  vocational  board  meeting. 

6.  be  kept  informed  of  special  studies  affecting  the  educational  program 
of  my  school  system. 

7«  be  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  other  organizations  involved  in  manpower 

development  and  utilization  programs  which  may  have  some  impact  on  the  school 
program  or  on  my  particular  industry  interests. 

In  effect,  what  I am  saying  is  that  if  you  want  me  to  advise  you,  I will  feel 
a lot  more  comfortable  if  I know  something  about  you  and  the  environment  in  which 
you  are  operating!  And  while  I am  learning,  I am  not  only  becoming  involved, 
but  hopefully,  am  becoming  identified  with  you,  the  school  and  the  problems  of  the 
educational  system.  If  you  can  get  me  to  this  point,  you  can  be  assured  X will 
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be  an  active  pasrticipant  in  the  school  program  and  the  advisory  committee.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  I will  be  doing  my  best  to  go  beyond  offering  advice,  and 
actually  cooperate  with  you  in  achieving  your  go€ils  for  your  program. 

In  what  ways  would  I want  to  cooperate  with  you?  To  the  fullest  possible 
extantl  I ^dll  be  glad  to  help  raise  money  for  a scholarship  fund;  to  help 
obtain  needed  school  equipment  on  Moan,  as  a gift  or  at  a special  discount;  to 
contribute  expendable  supplies,  instructional  and  guidance  materials,  to 
provide  work-study  experiences,  to  employ  graduates;  to  help  recruit  students 
for  the  program;,  to  assist  in  obtaining  qualified  instructors  and  help  them  in 
their  instructional  activities;  and  other  services.*  You  name  it,  and  I will 
try  to  provide  it!  What  I am  really  asking  is  that  you,  as  the  professional 
educator,  provide  me  the  interested  lEyman,  with  counsel  and  leadership.  Some- 
times I might  want  to  do  too  much  and  try  to  become  involved  in  administering  the  pro- 
gram. When  I do,  ^ust  point  out  that  I can  best  help  by  providing  advice  and  cooper^' 
ation  rather  than  becoming  involved  in  the  details  of  day-by-day  administration. 

I would  like  to  feel  that  I will  be  welcomed  in  the  school  as  a friend 
and  supporter,  and  not  as  an  interloper  of  meddler.  Of  course,  there  are 
certain  school  regulations  which  I should  observe  when  visiting,  and  you  should 
make  these  regulations  clear  to  me.  But  if  I occasionally  drop  in  to  visit  with 
you  or  the  instructor  without  first  ccilling,  spend  a fmr  minutes  with  me.  After 
€ill,  I wouldn't  come  in  if  I weren't  interested! 

I would  like  to  know  what  other  schools  and  school  systems  are  doing  about 
the  problems  being  presented  to  my  committee.  I want  to  feel  there  is  some 
linkage  between  the  school  I am  serving  and  other  vocational  and  techniccil  schools 
in  the  area.  I would  like  to  knovj  what  the  private  schools  are  doing,  and  what 
MDTA  educational  and  training  programs  are  available  in  the  community.  I want 
to  understand  the  relationships  which  exist  between  these  programs,  the  State 
©Dployment  Service,  ”war-on -poverty”  programs,  correctional  institution  training 
programs  and  any  others  that  wilM  be  providing  my  industry  with  manpower  of 
varying  skill  levels.  I want  to  know  the  "whole  picture,”  and  even  get  a chance 
to  visit  these  other  educationcil  programs,  and  perhaps  meet  with  their  advisory 
committees  once  or  tvjice  a year.  I want  to  know  about  these  other  programs  so 
that  I will  not  have  the  nagging  feeling  I am  being  "used"  to  support  one 
program  in  opposition  to  any  of  the  others.  Bather,  I want  to  help  inprove 
"my  school's"  contribution  to  the  total  community  educationcil  effort  - as 
a taxpayer,  as  an  employer,  and  as  an  interested  citizen  concerned  with  and 
involved  in  improving  educational  and  manpower  development  programs  in  my  com- 
munity and  for  my  industry. 

I would  like  some,  expression  of  appreciation  for  my  volunteered  services 
and  contributions.  If  the  advisory  committee  is  as  inportant  to  your  program 
as  you  tell  me  it  is,  give  it  and  its  members  some  concrete  form  of  recognition. 


* See  Industry  and  Vocation etl-Technical  Education,  by  Samuel  M.  Burt, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.^^9&7,  pp.  48-50  for  a detailed  list  of  such  services. 


For  exanqole,  if  I donate  a piece  of  equipment,  put  my  name  plate  on  the 
equipment.  Send  me  a framed  certificate  of  appreciation  for  my  services. 

Hold  a special  annual  event  to  recognize  the  services  of  advisory  committee 
members.  Include  our  names  in  the  school  catalog.  All  of  us  like  to  see 
our  names  in  print  I Not  only  will  this  make  me  feel  good,  hut  when  prospective 
students,  their  parents  and  others  see  that  your  programs,  as  described  in  the 
catalogj  are  receiving  advice  and  assistance  from  industry  people,  your 
programs  will  gain  in  stature  and  prestige. 

When  you  ask  me  to  attend  a committee  meeting,  I would  like  to  know  what 
will  he  discussed  at  the  meeting  and  know  that  the  meeting  will  be  run  smoothly 
and  he  kept  within  reasonable  time  limits . I ’t/ill  want  somethir^  to  happen 
as  a result  of  the  meeting.  I will  v^aat  to  kna^,  as  soon  after  the  meeting 
is  over,  what  did  happen  ns  the  re^'ult  of  the  advice  and  services  we  provided. 

I don’t  want  to  be  asked  to  attend  a meeting  to  approve  something  after  it 
happened.  If  I find  out  I am  being  used  for  this  purpose,  I will  surely  become 
your  critic  instead  of  advisor! 

**  i 

I know  I am  asldLng  a great  deal  of  you  as  an  educator.  But,  after  all, 
you  did  ask  me  to  serve  on  your  advisory  committee.  Ihe  more  you  provide 
’’tender,  loving  care”  for  the  committee,  the  more  you  will  receive  from  us. 

And  the  more  you  get  from  us,  the  better  will  he  you>*  school  program*.  Of 
course,  I and  the  other  comraittee  members,  ias  well  as  the  industry  we  represent, 
will  also  he  henefitted  by  having  a continuing  som^ce  of  qualified  manpower 
avails5>le  and  hy  getting  a good  return  from  our  educational  tax  dollars. 

We  will  also  benefit  through  personal  satisfaction  in  being  involved  in  our 
school  system  and  -ducation.  There  are  all  Idnds  of  mutual  benefits  to  he 
derived  if  the  cominitfcee  is  effectively  utilized. 

1 ‘ ! ♦* 

In  the  final  analysis , this  is  exactly  whfit  I want  - effective  utilization 
of  my  expertise,  aiiy  knowledge  and  my  interest  in  seiving  one  of  the  most 
ioportant  components  of  m^  community  - my  schqois  and  its  students.  If  you 
prepared  to  tell  me  how,  when  and  where,  X will  do  my  best  to  help  you  - 
and  appreciate  the  bjiportunity  to  serve; 

If  you  think  I Speak  for  myself  alone  ypii  are  very  much  mistaken.  I 
assure  you  that  mosi  in^dustry  representatives  who  agree  to  serve  on  school 
advisory  committees  feel  the  same  as  I do.  However,  too  often  and  in  too 
many  situations,  iheir  ^expectations  have  not  materialized. 

1 / ^ 

Why?  Let’s  hovf  look  at  ourselves  as  school  administrators  for  the-  answer. 
It’s  really  ver5'‘  singpler  We  have  either  not  understood  ivhat  motivates  industry 
people  to  accept  service  on  a school  advisory  committee  - or  understanding, 
have  not  been  able  to  provide  the  leadership  time  and  effort  to  effectively 
utilize  the  committee^ . I urge  you  to  give  this  matter  careful  thought  before 
you  organize  an  advisory  committee.  If  you  can’t  provide  the  staff  time  needed 
to  allow  for  the  full  range  of  interests  ^nd  desires  of  your  committee  to  serve 
the  school  program,  yo\i  will  be  better  advised  not  to  establish  the  ccmmittee 
in  the  first  place.  A poorly  used  committee  is  worse  than  no  committee  at  all! 


Of  course*  without  an  industry  advisory  coatmittee*  your  occupational 
education  program  will  prohahly  not  he  of  much  value  in  properly  preparing 
your  students  for  the  world  of  wrk.  So  you  might,  at  the  same  time  you 
decide  not  to  have  an  advisory  committee,  eleminate  your  vocational  and 
technical  education  program. 

Like  almost  everything  else  in  life,  "you  pays  your  money  and  you  takes 
yoxiv  choice!” 
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I. 

Introduction 

Any  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  area  and  community  prc^rams 
and  plats  must,  in  the  final  analysis,  be  related  to  the  needs  of  employers 
as  well  as  to  specific  population  and  labor  force  groups.  The  needs  of  the 
community  can  be  met  only  if  employers  have  access  to  highly  trained  and 
adaptable  workers,  and  if  workers,  in  turn,  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  latent  capacities  to  their  highest  *'resource-values.” 

To  meet  the  needs  of  employers  and  workers,  there  obviously  must 
be  a continuous  monitoring  of  our  vocational- technical  education  programs 
to  maximize  social  and  individual  benefits  (productivity  to  employers; 
earnings  to  workers)  in  relation  to  our  relatively  scarce  educational  input 
of  vocational- technical  resources.  There  must  be  a close  feedback'*  between 
the  labor  market  and  the  classroom.  ' 


Population  Changes  in  the  West  Korth  Central  States^ 

To  provide  a framework  for  discussion  of  the  implications  of  manpower 
supply  and  demand  changes  for  vocational-technical  education,  let  us  con- 
sider the  seven  states  in  Region  VI  as  an  entity  and  ignore — for  purposes  of 
analysis — political  boundaries  within  the  region. 

A.  What  is  the  population/labor  force  profile  of  Region  VI? 

Region  Vi's  total  population  was  about  14  million  in  1950,  15  million 
in  1960,  and  almost  16  million  in  1966.  In  population  Region  VI  is 
slightly  smaller  than  either  California  or  New  York  but  larger  than 
Pennsylvania.  In  area  Region  VI  covers  about  15%  of  the  land  mass 
of  the  United  States — only  slightly  smaller  than  Alaska  but  twice  as 
large  as  Texas.  In  population  Region  VI  represents  about  7%  of  U.S* 
population. 

The  wide  dispersion  of  population  in  relation  to  geographical 
size  and  the  heavy  rural  farm  and  nonfarm  composition  present  us  with 
the  first  and  most  obvious  implication  for  vocational  education — the 
problem  of  access  to  vocational  education  facilities  by  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  or  upgrade  skills  and  the  provision  of  educational 
services  to  a widely  dispersed  population  by  vocational-education 
planners  and  decision  makers. 

1.  Region  VI  - Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota. 


B.  Whac  are  the  major  populatlon/labor  force  movements  In  Region 

VI? 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  population  dispersion  and  the 
difficulty  of  providing  an  "outreach"  system  for  vocational-technical 
education,  there  is  considerable  geographical  mobility  taking  place  in 
this  region. 

There  are  two  main  streams  to  this  geographical  mobility; 

(1)  Movement  within  the  region — essentially  from  rural  to 
urban  areas, 

(2)  itovement  out  of  the  region  to  our  large  metropolitan 
urban  centers. 

I'irst  let  us  consider  movements  within  the  region.’  In  1950  about 
50%  of  the  region’s  population  was  classified  as  "urban"  (urban  being 
defined  as  a population  center  of  2,500  or  greater),  roughly  7.3  million 
out  of  14  million.  In  1960  the  urban  ratio  climbed  to  60%  of  total 
population.  Rural  population  declined  from  6.7  to  6.3  million  over 
the  decade.  While  rural-farm  to  rural  changes  need  not  be  accompanied 
by  actual  migrations  of  people,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  rural- 
farm  population  declined  over  the  decade  by  close  to  900,000 — about  a 
25%  decline  in  this  category!  Net  loss  for  rural  population  was 
400,000;  net  gain  for  urban  was  1.7  million. 

Another  aspect  to  the  rural-to-urban  shift  can  be  seen  in  the 
growth  of  the  27  SMSA's  in  the  region.  These  counties  and  clusters 
of  counties  include  our  largest  metropolitan  centers.  In  1950  the 
population  of  these  counties  totaled  5.3  million,  while  in  1960  the 
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comparable  figure  was  6.6  million — a net  gain  of  1.3  million  or  24%. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  problem  of  population  migrations  out 
of  the  region.  In  general,  it  has  been  observed  that  Americans  are 
highly  mobile — "ever  on  the  move."  They  move  for  many  reasons  and 
are  affected  by  the  "pushes  and  pulls"  of  the  labor  market.  About 
20%  of  the  population  moves  every  year.  Ttds  percentage  has  re- 
mained fairly  stable — ranging  from  a low  of  18.7%  in  1947  to  a high 
of  21%  in  1961.  But  about  70%  of  the  population  shifts  take  place 
within  the  same  county,  and  roughly  15%  move  across  county  lines 
but  within  the  same  state;  and  15%  across  state  lines. 

Mobility  patterns  are  not  random.  Aside  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
which  appears  to  act  as  a magnet  for  all  other  regions  of  the  country, 
most  of  the  migration  takes  place  within  the  same  county,  within  the 

4 

same  state,  or — when  movement  out  of  the  state  does  take  place— it 
is  to  neighboring  states. 

The  one  common  magnet  which. attracts  people  appears  to  be  the 
"urban  and  suburban"  center.  The  one  common  and  persistent  source 
of  population  decline  appears  to  be  the  rural  sector — particularly 
rural-farm.  Even  when  people  move  into  the  seven  states  of  Region  VI, 
they  move  to  urban  centers.  In  1960,  70%  of  inmigrants  who  had  lived 
in  a different  state  in  1955  moved  into  urban  centers. 

The  population  loss  through  migration  for  states  in  Region  VI 
was  heavy  from  1950  to  1960,  ranging  from  3.2%  for  Minnesota  to  17% 
for  North  Dakota.  For  other  states  population  losses  incurred  were: 
Iowa  (8.9%);  Missouri  (3.3%);  Kansas  (2.3%);  Nebraska  (8.8%);  and 
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South  Dakota  (17%).  Population  migration,  however,  was  not  sufficient 
to  bring  about  absolute  declines  in  total  population.  All  seven  states 
experienced  slight  to  moderate  gains  in  population. 

The  main  outline  of  the  rural-to-urban  shift  appears  to  be: 

(1)  There  are  fewer  people  classifed  today  as  "rural-farm," 
and  there  will  be  even  fewer  in  the  future  as  technology  and 
farm  consolidations  further  erode  the  "rural-farm"  population. 
Other  studies  have  shown  that  displacement  will  continue  at  a 
rapid  pace  right  into  the  late  1970 *s  and  early  1980* s. 

(2)  For  those  who  remain  in  rural  areas,  most  of  the  job 
opportunities  will  be  in.  nonfarm  work. 

(3)  Pressures  in  urban  centers  of  growth  will  demand  newer 
skills  and  different  skills  from  those  found  in  rural  areas. 

(4)  For  the  future,  most  of  our  population  will  face  urban 
problems,  and  they  will  have  to  be  equipped  with  vocational 
skills  suitable  for  an  urban  labor  market. 
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III. 


Outmigration  of  Youth 

One  very  significant  component  of  the  outmigration  of  population  has  been 
its  selectivity  in  regard  to  age.  The  most  highly  mobile  have  been  our  younger 
people.  Over  the  decade  1950  to  1960  there  was  a net  loss  of  about  105,000 
people  in  the  1950  age  18  to  24  cohort.  The  Dakotas  had  the  greatest  per- 
centage decrease  (20%),  followed  by  Iowa  (14%)  and  Nebraska  (12%).  Only 
moderate  losses  were  experienced  by  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  (.24%, 

5%,  2%,  respectively),  reflecting  the  greater  urbanization  of  these  states. 

Looking  only  at  the  urban  sector  of  the  region  we  find  a decline  of 
only  about  7,000 — down  from  820,000  to  813,000.  Urban  areas  in  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas  remained  fairly  stable.  Urban  areas  in  Iowa  and  the 
Dakotas  experienced  significant  declines. 

Again  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  rural  areas  are  heavy  losers  of 
young  people— just  a little  under  100,000  net  loss  for  rural  areas  from  1950 
to  I960.  Gross  movements  would  probably  show  an  even  greater  dislocation  of 
rural  youth. 

If  one  considered  only  those  who  were  age  18  in  1950  (and  28  in  1960) 
the  exodus  would  be  even  more  dramatic — a decline  from  202,000  in  1950  to 
161,000  in  1960  (40,000  decrease  or  20%). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  there  are  significant  differ- 
ences between  young  people  who  move  out  of  the  region  vs.  those  who  stay. 

Some  studies  seem  to  suggest  that  young  people  who  leave  rural  areas  are 
more  intelligent,  more  active  in  organizations,  and  show  greater  leadership 
ability.  If  this  should  be  true  then  we  would  be  "exporting"  a highly 
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valuable  resource.  This  would  certainly  affect  the  ability  of  industry  in 
the  region  to  stimulate  economic  growth  and  development. 

One  other  implication  seems  to  emerge:  To  the  extent  that  young  people 

leave  rural  areas  (and  Region  VI)  and  add  to  the  "human  capital"  of  urban 
areas  and  other  regions,  states  in  Region  VI  and  local  communities  have  a 
rightful  claim  to  financial  support. from  federal  sources.  A corollary  of 
this  is  that  rural  areas  and  Region  VI  should  give  some  attention  to  pre- 
paration for  the  world  of  work  outside  Region  VI. 
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IV. 


Labor  Force  Changes  1960-1980 

A.  1960-1970 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor . StaclsCics  has  made  projections  of  labor 
force  size  and  composition  by  state  for  1970  and  1980,  A number  of 
dramatic  patterns  are  evident  for  Region  VI, 

From  1960  to  1970  the  labor,  force  of  women  14  years  and  older 
will  increase  by  30% — about  four  times  as  great  as  that  for  men. 

The  rate  of  increase  for  younger  women  age  14-24  will  increase 
by  68% — or  in  absolute  numbers  by  270,000. 

Less  dramatic  but  nevertheless  significant  will  be  the  increase 
in  the  labor  fo:;ce  of  young  men-?-50%  increase  for  those  age  14-24, 
or  about  535,000.  This  age  group  of  young  men  and  women  totaling 
600,000  will  constitute  the  major  "target”  for  vocational  educators 
in  the  region. 

B.  1970-1980 

From  1970  to  1980  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  labor  force  of 
young  people  will  decline.  Women  age  14-24  will  increase  by  16% — 
men  by  14%.  In  terras  of  numbers » there  will  be  245,000  more  workers 
in  the  labor  force  in  this  age  category  in  1980  compared  to  1970. 

A comparison  of  the  two  decades  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  for  vocational  educator.*^  is  with  us  right 
now.  The  pressure  should  diminish  during  the  1970's  in  relation  to 
new  and  young  entrants  into  the  labor  force.  Pressures  due  to  the  trans- 
fer of  labor  from  agriculture  to  other  industries  may  bring  about  a de- 
mand for  retraining  services. 


The  Demand  for  Labor 
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V, 


Occupational  Employment  Changes  1950,  I960,  1965 

Although  population  and  labor  force  have  been  declining  for  Region  VI, 
the  composition  of  employment  is  still  heavily  concentrated  in  agriculture. 

In  1962,  23Z  of  total  employment  was- in  agriculture — a far  higher  ratio 
than  any  other  region  of  the  country.  In  New  England  and  the  Mid-Atlantic 
states  agricultural  employment  has  virtually  disappeared — onlv  3%  in  1962. 

The  rate  of  decline  in  agricultural  employment  for  Region  VI  has  not 
been  as  great  as  that  found  in  other  regions.  From  1950  to  1962  agricultural 
employment  declined  by  27,2%,  In  New  England  and  the  Mid-Atlantic  states  and 
the  South,  the  rate  of  decline  ranged  from  36%  to  43%.  Reflecting  the 
growth  of  the  Pacific  and  Mountain  states  the  rate  of  decline  in  this 
region  was  only  17%  and  25%  respectively. 

Nonagricultural  Employment 

Looking  at  the  converse  of  the  problem — the  growth  of  nonagricultural 
employment,  we  find  that  the  Itountain  and  Pacific  states  have  experienced  an 
explosive  rate  of  growth — 71%  and  64%  from  1947  to  1962.  Next  in  rate  of 
growth  have  been  the  Southern  states — 35%  to  45%  over  this  period.  New 
England,  the  Mid-Atlantic,  and  the  East  North  Central  States  (already 
highly  industrialized)  experienced  a growth  of  14%  to  16%  in  nonagricultural 
employment.  Region  VI,  in  this  period,  experienced  a growth  of  25%. 

Manufacturing 

Although  the  rate  of  increase  in  manufacturing  employment  for  Region  VI 
(16.3%)  exceeded  the  national  average  from  1947-62  (7.8%),  most  of  the  other 
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regions  of  the  country  (particularly  the  South,  Pacific,  and  Mountain  states) 
experienced  far  greater  growth. 

Already  highly  industrialized.  New  England,  Mid-Atlantic,  and  East 
North  Central  actually  experienced  a decline  in  manufacturing  employment — 
a reflection  of  the  effects  of  technological  change  which  begin  to  affect 
manufacturing  at  later  stages  of  development. 

Service  Employment 

For  Region  VI  the  most  significant  areas  of  employment  growth  from  1950 
to  1965  have  taken  place  in  the  service  area.  Finance,  insurance,  real  estate, 
education,  and  government  have  been  industries  of  substantial  employment 
growth.  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  employment  has  increased  only  moderately, 
while  transportation  and  public  utilities  have  actually  declined  from* 1950. 
to  1965.  Construction  employment  increased  moderately  over  this  period. 
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VI. 


Sutnniarv  - A Profile  of  Region  VI  (West  North  Central  States) 

Vocational-technical  education  for  states  in  Region  VI  must  consider  the 
basic  population,  labor  force,  and  employment  profile.  The  main  outline  of 
this  profile  appears  to  be: 

A,  Population  Changes 

(1)  Moderate  population  growth,  with  continued  outmigration 
from  the  region, 

(2)  Less  than  average  population  growth  in  comparison  with 
other  regions, 

(3)  Large  numbers  of  youth  to  educate — primarily  for  "export" 
to  other  states, 

(4)  Continued  migration  of  population  from  rural  to  urban 
areas  within  the  region. 

(5)  Increased  urbanization  of  certain  growth  centers. 

B,  Labor  Force 

(1)  Entry  of  large  numbers  of  women  into  the  labor  force, 

(2)  Rapid  increase  in  number  of  youth  entering  the  labor 
force,  particularly  in  the  1960 ’s, 

(3)  Continued  reduction  of  farm  employment  at  a rapid  rate, 
at  least  until  1980. 

(4)  Employment  opportunities  expanding  in  nonagriculture — 
particularly  in  the  service  industries, 

(5)  Expansion  of  manufacturing  employment  at  a rate  greater 
than  the  national  average. 
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C,  Summary 

In  general  we  can  characterize  Region  VI  as  an  area  of  slow  change- 
slow  growth  in  some  areas — slow  decline  in  others.  No  rapid  breakthroughs 
appear  on  the  horizon  which  would  alter  the  patterns  outlined  above. 
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VII, 

Implications  of  Region  VI  Profile  for  Vocational  Education 

A nuntber  of  implications  appear  to  flow  from  the  above  analysis: 

(1)  Although  ve  should  continue  to  emphasize  vocational  education 
in  agriculture  (since  the  region  will  continue  to  have  a heavy  emphasis 
of  activity  in  this  sector) , some  resources  ought  to  be  allocated  to 
newer  areas  of  employment, 

(2)  These  newer  areas  of  employment  will  be  found  in  manufacturing 
and  in  the  service  sector  and  will  also  be  located  in  urban  centers^ 

(3)  Increased  emphasis  should  be  given  to  vocational  education 
for  women. 

(4)  Occupational  employment  shifts  will  entail  a demand  for 
retraining.  Vocational  education  should  be  aware  of  the  need  for  re- 
training those  who  will  face  employment  changes. 

(5)  The  relative  stability  of  population  and  labor  force  in 
Region  VI  will  make  it  possible  for  policy  makers  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
of  crash  programs  and  to  give  attention  to  the  development  of  quality 
programs. 

(6)  Because  of  the  heavy  outmigration  of  population — especially 
youth—continued  financial  support  from  the  federal  government 
appears  to  be  justified  and  necessary. 
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(Address)  Illinois  State  University,  Kormal,  Illinois  6 1761  j 

PATE;  1967 . 

RE:  (Author,  Title,  Publisher,  Date)  Creative  Approaches  to  Teaching  Ornamental 

Horticultiire 

Horticulture ; Discussion  Guide ♦ 


Supplementary  Information  on  Instructional  tfeterial  ^ 

Provide  information  below  which  is  not  included  in  the  publication*  H/A  in  j 

each  blank  for  which  information  is"not  available  or  not  applicable.  Mark  P | 

when  infonaation  is  included  in  the  publication.  See  reverse  side  for  further  I 

instructions. 
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Agency  ERIC  Only 
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Limitation  on  Available  Copies  Price/Unit 

(quantity  prices) 

(2)  Means  Used  to  Develop  I^terial: 

Development  Group  Individual  authorship  , ,, 

Level  of  Group  " Associate  ProfessoF,  Pep^tcient  of  Agriculture  j 
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(3)  Utilization  of  Material: 

Appropriate  School  Setting  abort  courfla  for  act*  oocumtiona  instructors  i 

•j^e  of  Program In-service  teacher  education 

Occupational  Focus  sp^Glfle  lob  - instructor  of  ag*  oc  curat  ions 
Geographic  Adaptability  Anv  state  In  the  United  States 

Uses  of  Material Teacher  educators  - agriculture  OC.OUoatlQns 

. Users  of  Material 


(4)  Requirements  for  Using  Material: 

Teacher  Competency  Training  and/or  experience  as  teacher  educator 
Student  Selection  Criteria  Teachers  of  agriculture  occupations  or 

Qtberg  v;ith  similar  interests  in  ornamental  .hortioultTore 

Time  Allotment^  one  to  f our  ^ours  depending  uoon  circumstances 
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Supplemental  Media  — 

SSSS  I3d 

Des cribe  References,  sourc.es,  and  addresses  listed  in  the 

booklet.  Creative  Approaches  •^o~Teaching  ornamental 

Source  (agency)  Horticulture  - Discussion  Guide 
(address } 


Background  of  3hort  Course,  Creative  Approaches  to  Teaching  Ornamental 
Horticulture 

A*  Q;aestions  from  teachers  of  agriculture  and  others  Indicated  a need 
for  the  course 

B*  In  May  1966  pre-registratlo33S  for  ornamental  horticulture  courses 
were: 

!•  Pruning,  Shaping,  and  Care  of  Evergreens  « 25 

a*  Period  of  instamctlon  * 8:30  to  10:00  a.m* 

2*  Creative  Approaches  to  Teaching  Ornamental  Horticulture  - l8 

a*  Period  of  Ixistamctlon  - 8:30  tc  10:00  a.m* 

C*  In  May  1967  pre*registratlons  for  ornamental  horticulture  courses 
were: 

1.  Planning,  Care  and  Maintenance  of  Lawns  - 29 
a*  Period  of  instamction  « 9:00  to  10:15  a*m* 

2.  Flowering  Perennials  for  Home  Use  (Hoses,  Lilies,  etc*)  « 3^ 
a*  Period  of  instamction  - 10:30  to  11:45 

3*  Pruning,  Shaping,  and  Care  of  Evergreens  « 26 

a*  Period  of  Instamction  * 10:30  to  11:45 

4*  Creative  Approaches  to  Teaching  Ornamental  Horticulture  * 19 

a.  Period  of  Instamction  - 9:00  to  11:45  a*m* 

D*  Ornamental  Horticulture  » Ideas  - Information  - Suggestions 
publication 

1*  Areas  included  * Floriculture,  Landscaping,  Turf  Management 
and  Nursery  Manaigement 

2*  Five  Issues  in  first  volume  - August  1966,  September  1966, 
October  I966,  April  196?  and  May  196? 

a*  Seven  pages  in  each  issue 

3*  Sent  to  teachers  of  agriculture  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  broad  field  of  Oamomental  Horticulture 

4*  Contributions  solicited  from  readers 

a*  Send  to  Dr.  Benton  K.  Bristol,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
IUiau>ls  State  University,  Normal,  Illinois  6176I 


II*  Motivate  with  Color 

A*  Color  slide  set  - Horticultural  Slide  Series  I *-  Floricultural  Crops 

1*  Objectives:  introduce  vocational  horticulture  students  to 

the  siajor  floricultural  crops  produced  in  the  United  States 

a*  Individual  crops  are  discussed  briefly  as  to  types  or 
varieties  available,  some  of  the  specific  cultural 
requirements,  and  the  uses  of  the  plemts  by  the  ultimate 
consumer 

2*  Produced  for  the  Ohio  Vocational  Agriculture  Instructional 
Materials  Service,  Bepaurtment  of  Agrlculttiral  Education, 

The  Ohio  State  University  and  Agricultural  Education  Service, 
Bepartment  of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio  43^  1966 

3*  Set  of  60  slides*  Cost  of  slides  - $9*50*  Postage  35  cents 

4*  Photography  and  technical  information  by  Hichard  Henley 

B*  Color  slide  sets 

1*  Types  of  Turf  * 1?  color  slides 

2*  Commonly  Used  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Groundcovers  - kO  color  slides 
3*  Weed  Identification  » 37  color  slides 

4*  The  slides  prepared  as  a result  of  a teachers’  institute  in 
lemdscape  hoirticulture,  July  5*22,  1966,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania  16802 

a*  The  slides  and  other  aids  to  instruction  were  prepared  by 
the  Bepartment  of  Agricultural  Education  through  a 
contaractual  agreement  between  The  Peimsylvania  State 
University  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 

Bi vision  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Kesearch 

b*  54  teachers  from  the  northeastern  states  participated 

C*  Slide  films 

1*  landscaping  Homestead  I 

2*  landscaping  Homestead  II 

3*  landscaping  Homestead  III 

4*  The  slide  films  furnished  couirbesy  Mr*  Kobert  L*  Milligan, 
Vocational  Agriculture  Instructor,  Litchfield  Community  Unit 
High  School,  Utchfield,  Illinois  62056 

a*  Mr*  Milligan  plans  to  prepare  visual  aids  on  grafting 
this  summer 
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III*  Recognl2se  Useful  Instructional  Aids 

A*  Kurseries  and  stores  selling  plants  hare  information  sheets 
wldch  customers  often  overlook  or  lose 

1*  Exaoqples: 

a*  How  To  Care  for  Blooming  Pot  Plants 

b*  Planting  Balled  and  Burlapped  Stock 

0*  Planting  Bax^  lioot  Trees  and  Shrubs 

d*  Planting  Bireotlons  Forsythia 

2*  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  ask  for  such  Information 

B*  Directions  given  on  bags  or  other  containers  of  hortloultuml 
materials 

1*  Example: 

a*  Directions  for  Use  of  Peat  Koss 
C*  Newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
1*  Examples: 

a*  ''Here's  How  to  Plant  a Tree"  Better  Homes  and  Gardens • 

April  196? 

b*  "How  to  Buy  Dawn  Seed"  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  i April  196? 
D*  Television  and  radio  programs 
Ic  Examples: 

a*  Interview  programs  sometimes  feature  a person  with 
special  skills  related  to  ornamental  horticulture 

(1)  A time-lapse  photographer  on  a recent  television 
show  had  learned  a great  deal  about  the  effect  of 
various  kinds  of  light  on  plants 

b*  Some  radio  stations  have  regular  programs  for  the  home 
gardener 

E*  Idea  Book 

1.  Mr*  Donald  Sargeant  tVooatloJsaX  Agriculture  Instructor)  Tri- 
Valley  Community  Unit  High  School)  DownS)  IllinolSi  6l?57i 
has  an  "Idea  Book"  in  which  he  makes  notes  of  good  ideas 
he  obtains  fxnm  various  sources  --  including  conversations 
with  students ) farmers i teacher  educators)  extension 
personnel)  and  others 


IV*  Fill  Xnfoxmtlonal  Gaps 


A*  Datarjdltte  instructional  aids  already  available 
1*  University  of  Illinois 

a.  Vocational  Agriculture  Service 

(1)  Omanental  Horticulture  packets 

(2)  Ornamental  Horticulture  booklets 

(3)  0th 'r 

b*  Ornamental  Horticulture  Summer  Institute  for  Vocational 
Agriculture  Teachers  in  the  Middlewestem  States  i Urbanai 
Illinois,  June  20  to  July  13 1 1966 

(1)  Ornamental  Horticulture  Source  Units  prepared  by 
institute  participants 

(2)  Eigperimental  Matericds  USOS  Project  6«>1338*1*32 

(3)  Other 

c»  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
(X)  Landscaping  Your  Heme  by  William  K*  Nelson  Jr* 

(2)  Foundation  Plantings  by  H*  K*  Kemmerer 

(3)  Other 

2*  Illinois  State  University 

a*  Five  items  listed  in  Creative  Approaches  to  Teaching 
Ornamental  Horticulture  discussion  guide  1966 

b*  Handouts  utilised  for  half*day  session,  Creative  Approaches 
to  Teaching  Ornamental  Horticulture,  196? 

0*  Ornamental  Horticulture  - Ideas  - Information  « Suggestions 
publication 

d.  Other 

3*  The  Center  for  Kesearch  and  Leadership  Development  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  980  Kinnear 
Hoad,  Coliimbus,  Ohio,  43212 

a*  Horticulture  - Searvice  Occupations  (Course  outline  and  12 
modules) 


4*  There  are  many  other  sources  of  instructional  aids 
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IV.  Fill  Informational  Gaps  (continued) 

B.  Identify  instructional  aids  which  are  needed  most 

X*  Annotated  bibliography  of  instructional  aids  available 

a.  Designation  of  source i including  complete  address  and 
sip  code 

b*  Alphabetical  list  by  author  under  each  source}  title  of 
instructional  aid;  date  developedi  made  availablSi  or 
copyrighted  I as  appropriate;  number  of  pages  if  it  is  a 
publication;  cost;  and  brief  description 

Z*  Color  slide  sets  with  scripts 

a.  Plant  prr^pagation 

b.  Landscape  design 

c.  Garden  enemies  and  how  to  fight  them 

d.  Other 

5*  Souru;^  units  for  teachers  and  students 

a.  Tour  career  in  ornamental  horticulture 

(1)  Occupational  opportiuoities 

(2)  Job  application 
O)  Job  intes^ew 

(4)  Growth  on  the  job 

b.  Other 

Glossary  of  ornamental  horticulture  terms 

a.  Either  one  comprehensive  glossary i or  several  Glossaries  - 
each  covering  a psurticular  area  of  ornamental  hortinilture 

C.  Decide  how  the  instructional  aids  will  be  produced 
!•  Personnel  available 

2*  Money  available 
3*  Schedule  to  be  met 


Other  Items 
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Steps  in  Course  of  Study  Otganltetlon 

I Title  Page 

II  Foreword  or  Introduction 

III  Table  of  Contents 

IV  Statement  of  Education  Philosophy 

V Objectives  (determine  alns  and  aoope) 

A.  General 

B.  Specific 

VI  Conditions  wider  ^Ich  Instructional  materials  will  be  used. 

A.  Methods  of  Teaching 

B.  Instructional  Aid:. 

C.  Providing  for  Individual  Differences 

D.  Books  (text  and  reference) 

B.  Time  Available 

F.  Class  and  Shop  Organization 
6.  Shop  Regulations 

H.  Shop, Safety  Instructions 

I.  Equipment 
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xm^  PAGE 


Should  contain  course  title,  ^rade  levels  covered  and  naise  of 

school . 


INTDODUCnON  OR  FOREWORD 


Prepare  a statement  that  clearly  defines  or  introduces  the  nature 
of  your  course.  This  should  set  the  stage  for  events  which' are  to  follow. 
It  gives  an  overall  view  of  what  is  to  be  accompliahed.  This  preface  may 
tell  why  the  manual  was  nrepared,  what  it  deals  with,  and  for  whom  it  is 
written.  You  could  state the  scope  of  the  work  to  be  covered  and  specify 
the  broad  character  of  the  material  content. 

It  should  include  acknowledgements  to  advisory  conmittee  members 
or  any  others  who  were  helpful  in  the  course  of  study  construction. 

You  will  be  asked  to  sign  the  foreword  in  your  course  of  study 
before  we  reproduce  your  work  on  stencils. 


TABLE  OP  COTITEHrS 

Should  be  prepared  after  all  other  section  of  outline  have  been 
completed.  List  all  topic  headings  in  order  of  appearance  similar  to 
sample  on  proceeding  page. 
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IV  STATEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAJ«  PHILOSOPHY 


Any  school  curriculum  must  have  as  its  supporting  base,  a sound 
educational  philosophy;  this  furnishes  the  direction  for  a particular  kind 
of  educational  program* 

Each  departmental  instructor  should  have  a philosophy  consisting  of 
expressed  opinions  for  his  particular  course  of  instruction* 

A philosophy  is  an  expression  of  feelings,  beliefs,  attitudes,  or 
Impressions  relative  to  a shcool  or  to  a specific  curriculum* 

Modern  educational  philosophy  should  be  based  on  present  day  needs 
of  the  individuals  in  his  subject  and  should  be  xTrltten  in  the  form  of  a 
statement. 


T'JRITING  YOUR  PHILOSOPHY 

In  writing  the  philosophy  as  it  applies  to  your  curriculum,  remember 
the  alms  in  education  are  less  tangible  and  are  greatly  concerned  with  flexible 
human  values  involving  development  of  character,  citizenship,  social  attitudes, 
memtal  and  physical  health,  interest,  and  appreciations,  as  well  as  mastery  of 
facts  and  practical  skills. 

When  you  elaborate  upon  the  beliefs  in  your  philosophy,  note  the  ex- 
periences significant  to  industry,  society,  and  the  individual. 

Be}ow  are  listed  some  of  the  common  elements  of  a philosophy: 

1.  Nature  of  your  program  to  fit  nature  of  society. 

20  What  role  your  subject  plays  in  the  society. 

3;  Hov7  you  meet  educational  needs  for  youth. 

4.  The  plan  of  curriculum  organization  best  suited  to  provide  proper 

learning  experiences  in  your  field. 

5-0  The  instructional  methods  most  appropriate  to  your  curriculum. 

6.  An  over-view  of  the  nature  of  the  learning  process. 

7.  Your  role  as  teacher  in  the  educational  process. 

8'.  Your  responsibility  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  special  group;  i.e., 

the  talented  student,  the  terminal  pupil,  the  college-bound  person, 
and  the  slow  learner. 
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V OBJECTIVES,  GENERAL  & SPECIFIC 


The  philosophy  of  Che  teacher  must  be  supported  by  specific  and 
general  objectives  i^hich  translate  a stated  philosophy  into  some  purposeful 
action*  Objectives  are  concrete  statements  explaining  v^at  a particular 
course  will  attempt  to  achieve*  The  objective  states  the  purpose  of  the  course; 
indicating  the  goal  which  the  pupil  should  accomplish  idien  the  course  has  been 
completed*  The  pupil  should  know  the  aims  of  the  course  so  that  he  will  know 
what  is  expected;  thus,  enabling  him  to  do  a better  job* 

Objectives  are  single  statements  of  intent  or  descriptive  phrases 
representing  andsupporting  the  educationalphilosophy  until  they  have  been 
analyzed  and  specific  activities  for  their  attainment  have  been  indentified* 
Objectives  then  become  operational  actions  and  might  more  appropriately  be 
labeled  outcomes* 

Objectives  should  be  vjritten  in  terms  of  learner  experience  since 
they  represent  the  outcomes  Ttdiich  the  learner  is  expected  to  master  through 
the  activities  selected  for  him*  An  objective  is  i^Tritten  vTith  the  idea  of 
developing  certain  factors  such  as  skills,  knowledge,  understandings, 
appreciations , and  ideals  * 

These  can  be  listed  in  the  folloid.ng  manner: 

1*  To  develop  the  ability  to  (list  skills  to  be  developed}—* 

2*  To  develop  knowledge  and  understanding  of  (list  the  general 

knowledge  and  understanding  to  be  developed)*** 

3*  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  (list  appreciation  & ideals  to 

" be  developed)*** 

4*  To  broaden*— 

5*  To  provide-*- 

6*  Etc*-— 
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VI  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  WILL  BE  USED 


In  the  follotjing  various  phases  of  your  course  of  study  fom^, 
there  are  some  suggestions- .under  each<  category*  These  are  to  fecllltate.  your 
efforts*  Use  ^atever  you  wish,  revrord  it,  add  to  any  part  of  it,  or  use  your 
oxTn  thoughts  and  methods*  However,  please  make  the  write-up  in  the  form  that 
you  vTish  for  it  to  be  in  idien  placed  in  your  course  of  study* 

A.  Methods  of  Teaching 


^epere  a statc^nt  concerning  methods  of  teaching*  Below  are  listed 
some  methods  you  may  be  using*  You  can  use  any  of  these  items  as  well  as  add  to 
this  list*  Elaborate  upon  these  and  make  a write-up  so  it  is  applicable  to  your 
curriculum* 

1*  Demonstration  - teacher,  manipulative  operations* 

2*  Lecture  - teacher* 

3*  Discussion  - class 
4*  Assignments  - individual* 

5*  Conferences  - group* 

6*  Etc. 

B.  Instructional  Aids 


Prepare  a list  of  all  instructional  aids  that  may  be  used  in  your 
curriculum*  Use  any  of  the  follo^d.ng  items  that  might  be  helpful, developing 
you  list* 

1*  Free  literature* 

2*  Field  trips* 

3*  Problem  solving* 

4*  Visual  aids, 
a*  Books 

(1)  Text 

(2)  Reference 
b.  Charts 
c*  Illustrations 
d*  Films 

(1)  Motion 

(2)  Slide 
e*  Itodels 
f*  Etc* 

Instructional  aids  are  extremely  important  since  theyt 

1*  Add  realism* 

2*  Clarify  verbal  explanations 
3*  Save  time* 

4*  Etc. 


(Do  not  list  names  at  this  point* 
These  materials  should  be  organized 
with  appropriate  date  as  an  appendix 
to  your  course  of  study) 
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C*  Providing  for  Individual  Differences, 

Prepare  a sCaCemenC  o£  your  methods  o£  providing  for  endlvldual 
differences,  such  as: 

1*  0f‘7n  rate  of  progress* 

2*  Special  attention  to  slot-;  and  rapid  learner* 

3.  Variety  of  projects* 

4*  Individual  ability* 

5*  Projects  to  challenge  ability* 

6*  Etc. 

Use  any  o£  the  above  you  may  want  to  use  by  i/rltlng  out  Into  sentence 
form,  use  any  of  your  oiTn,  or  treat  as  you  wish*  Put  Into  a finished  form  for 
your  course  of  study* 

D.  Books  (Text  and  Reference) 

List  textbooks  for  your  curriculum  • Include  title  and  author, 
publisher  and  date  of  publication*  List  reference  books  for  your  currlculuqi. 
Include  title  and  author,  publisher  and  date  of  publication* 

E*  Time  Available 

Describe,  In  final  form,  how  student  spends  times 

1*  Number  of  years  In  this  school* 

2*  Number  os  school  days  per  year* 

3“*  Number  of  hours  per  day. 

4*  Explain  rotation  method* 

5*  Time  for  practical  v7ork  and  time  for  theory,  etc. 

F*  Class  and  Shop  Organization 

List  controls  retained  by  teacher  and  those  which  are  delegated  to 

pupils. 


1.  14anagement  under  teacher: 

a.  Control  « order,  respect,  etc* 
b*  Assign  duties* 
c*  Discipline  for  dls obedient s* 
d*  Grants  permission* 
e.  Inspects* 
f • Approves  * 
g*  Etc. 

2.  Pupil  personnel  organization: 

a.  Assist  teacher. 

b.  Render  service* 

c.  Tool  checker. 

d.  Foreman  - assistance,  safety,  clean-up,  etc. 

e*  Responsibility  of  duties  - l.e.,  clean-up,  etc* 
£.  Librarian, 
g.  Etc. 

If  you  wish,  you  may  use  above  to  act  as  a guide* 
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G,  Shop  Regulations 

List  the  shop  regulations  that  you  wish  to  enclose  in  your  course 

of  study* 

H*  Shop  Safety  Instruction  & Regulations 

List  your  shop  safety  regulations  and  make  a statement  concerning 
your  shop  safety  program* 

I.  Equipment 

The  equipment  found  in  the  shop  was  purchased  new  by  the  school 
districts  and  is  of  the  type  found  in  present  day  industry*  A brief  description 
of  machinery  in  the  shop  is:  (example  beloxf) 

Number  Descriptl on  Size  (x^ere  applicable) 

2 Vertical  milling  machines  2 H 

(universal) 

J«  Standards  of  Attainment 


Indicate  the  standard  of  accomplishment  that  you  wish  your  pupils 
to  attain*  This  objective  should  be  directional  as  well  as  designate  the  amount 
Your  standards  should  be  in  keepix^  with  the  trainees  abilities,  and  the  length 
of  time  that  you  have  them  in  your  course* 

K,  Projects  or  Procedures ' 


List  the  procedures  or  projects  that  a pupil  may  work  on  during 
the  three  years  in  which  he  may  be  In  your  shop*  Even  though  many  pupils  will 
not  vTork  on  all  of  these  projects,  you  should  still  specify* 

1«  Construct  miter  box* 

2*  Drill  index  plate* 

Wash  and  set  hair* 

Etc* 

L»  Required  Records  and  Forms. 

List  all  the  forms  you  use  and  reproduce  in  size  on  8%  x 11  paper 
so  that  we  can  prepare  them  for  placement  in  your  course  of  study« 

1*  Personal  information  forms* 

2r>  Rating  sheets. 

3*  Clean-up  duty  charts* 

4o  Time  sheets » 

5*  Progress  reports* 
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K«  BgAluation 


Describe  your  niethod  o£  evaluating  the  work  o£  your  pupils* 
Elaborate  upon  trls: 

Evaluatj^on  by: 

1*  Teacher 
2.  Student 
3»  Etc. 

Method  Used: 

1.  Rating  scale 

2.  Appraisal  o£  vork 

3.  Tests 
A.  Etc. 

N.  Grading: 

Please  explain  how  you  cbtaln  the  grade  score  £or  each  individual 
in  your  class. 

£KAMP1£ 

A ntimber  o£  £actors  are  taken  into  consideration  in  arriving  at  an 
equitable  grade  £or  the  student;  his  rating  depends  uptm  the  £ollowing$  As 
per  instructions  by  coamiittee. 

Final  grade  - explain  how  the  year's  marks  and  £inal  exam  are 
weigihted  in  order  to  aicrlve  at  a £lnal  grade. 

O.  Field  o£  Employment 

hist  the  various  occupations  in  xdiici  your  pupils  m£Qr  receive  some 
training  and  could  then  seek  employment  in  this  an  allied  field. 
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VII  MAKE  ANALYSIS  TO  DETERMINE  TRAINING  CONTEtn: 

1*  All  trades,  jobs  or  activities  divide  themselves  into  different 
types  of  work  divisions  or  classifications.  It  has  been  found  that  it  is 
better: to  concentrate  the  analysis  on  one  classification  or  majoy  division  of 
work  at  a time.  Since  the  bases  for  these  classifications  varies  from  one 
occupation  to  another;  the  following  bases  are  some  that  should  be  considered, 

1,  Equipment  or  machines  used  4,  T>q>e  of  service 

2,  Materials  used  5,  Products  Involved 

3,  Type  of  construction  6,  Basis  processes  of  the  trade 

To  begin  your  analysis  prepare  a list  the  major  dlvislona  along  with 
the  related  operations  for  each  division.  For  exanq>le,  t«70  majojr  Divisions  and 
some  of  their  related  operations  for  Building  Trades  and  for  Machine  Shop  follow^ 

Building  Trades 

Major  Division  Major  Division 

I,  Joinery  II,  Bench  & Cabinet  work 

operations  operations 


a. 

planing  and  squaring 

a. 

design  and  development 

to  dimensions 

b. 

rough  mill 

b. 

grooved  joints 

c. 

finishing  mill 

c. 

dowel  joints 

d. 

sanding  and  finishing 

lay  and  half  joints 

glulx^  and  clanq>lng 

f. 

etc. 

Machine  Shop 


Major  Division 

Major  Division 

I,  Lathe  Work 

11,  ‘ Milling  Machines 

operations 

Sub  DivisiOtr  Horisental  Hilling  Machine 

a,  turning  on  centers 

operations 

b,  chuck  work 

a,  plain  slab  milling 

c,  face  plate  tumii^ 

b,  face  milling 

d,  cojlet  work 

c,  plain  and  simple  indexing 

e,  etc. 

d,  etc. 

2,  ^epare  a listing  of  the  related  instruction  to  accompany  each 

division  (theory,  math,  drawing), 
development  of  this  material 

The  followii^  should  be  c<msidered  in  the 

a,  !'7hat  should  your  students  know  about  tools,  mchlnes,  etc,? 

b,  Nhat  calculations  or  mathematics  should  the  student  be  able  to  do? 

c,  ^Jhat  should  the  student  know  about  various  materials  used  in  your 

, trade? 

^ d«  What  Icnowledge  of  drawing  and  plan  reading  or  design  are  essential? 

try  to  Include  all  essential  aspects  of  the  trade  in  developing  the  course  content 
irrespective  of  equipment  available,  time  allotment,  materials,  etc. 

Each  year  of  work  should  contain  a breakdorm  of  practical  work  that  could  be 
covered,  and  theoretical  work  that  is  essential  to  the  c<miplete  understanding 
of  the  practical  work  outlined. 
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VIII.  SEtECTcCOURSE  CONTENT  TO  flEET  SPECIFIED  OBJECTIVES  OF  COURSE 

Review  your  analysis  of  course  content  to  determine  its  feasibility  in 
a three  year  prof;rain.  Organize  the  analysis  ftom  simple  to  complex  for  each  grade 
level  over  the  three  year  period  of  your  course.  The  contents  should  satisfy  the 
general  and  specific  objectives  which  have  been  determined  for  your  course. 

IX.  PREPARE  THE  COURSE  OUTLINE 


The  outline  will  probably  need  revisions  ftom  year  to  year  and  the  out- 
line, as  it  stands  is  merely  a guide  to  a more  organized  method  of  presenting  the 
substance  of  your  trade.  Include  an  hourly  breakdown  of  the  various  instructional 
divisions  in  the  outline.  The  outline  should  be  submitted  as  you  wish  it  to  appear 
in  printed  form. 

X.  INSTRUCTIONAL  S^ETS 


1.  Instruction  sheets  are  an  important  aid  used  to  supplement  the 
teacher's  instruction,  not  to  replace  his  instruction. 

The  instruction  sheets  should  be  developed  directly  from  the  course  out- 
line which  is  being  followed.  Every  job,  lesson,  assignment  becomes  potential 
material  for  a corresponding  instruction  sheet. 

JOB  SHEET  - What 


Specifies  what  the  trainee. ib  to  do.  May.^tate  in  considerable  detail 
the  tasks  to  be  perlSSved  or  may  take  the  form  a mfere' blUewrint,.  A Job  sheet 
4s  ontf  tyne  of  an  assignment  sheet.  * *iin 

i 

OPERATION  ^ET  - How 

Specified  how  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  and  is  used  largely  in 
the  shop  process,  they  have  the  objective  of  developing  knowledge  and  skill  with 
respect  to  those  fundamental  processes  or  operations  which  occur  again  and  again  in 
different  combinations  in  a given  field  of  work.  i.e. , ' Drilling  and  Tailing*'. 

ASSin»<{ENT  SHEET 


Serves  the  same  function  in  technical  learning  as  that  of  job  sheets  in 
shop  work. 


I.e.,  they  are  used  in  laboratory  classes,  in  drafting  courses,  and  other 
technical  processes. 

INFORMATION  SHEET  - PJhy 

They  provide  background  information  of  various  kinds , Information  sheets 
present  data  in  properties  of  materials,  standard  sizes,  why  shop  operations  are 
performed  in  a certain  manner,  basic  and  applied  scientific  principles,  mathematics 
related  to  operations,  etc. 

Their  objective  is  the  development  in  the  trainee  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing with  respect  to  the  specific  field  for  which  they  are  used. 

In  the  back  of  this  booklet  are  samples  for  the  development  of  various 
instruction  sheets  described  below. 
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XI  COMBICE  RESOURCE  MATERIAL 


Yo>  r course  outline  has  been  cosipXeted  and  Instructional  Sheets 
prepared^  Tilth  each  job  or  lesson  the  Instructor  Invariable  compiles  certain 
resource  naaterlals  to  aid  him  xrlth  Instruction  •» 

These  materials  will  usually  take  the  form  of: 

1*  models 
2*  samples 
3«  films  and  slides 
4«  charts  and  graphs 
5 « demons  tr at Ions 
6*  recordings 
7>  text  referneces 
u«  field  trips 
9^  trade  literature 
10*  periodicals 

Review  each  of  your  Instructional  sheets  and  T?here  It  Is  pertinent  Include  a .. 
reference  to  the  resource  materials  used  

Prepare  a listing  TTlth  appropriate  references  and/or  Illustrations  related  to 
the  instructional  situation.  This  listing  should  become  an  appendix  to  your 
course  of  study* 
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Curriculum Assignment  Sheet  No.  

Division Page  of 


Subject  Assignment: 
Objective: 


References : 


Information  and  Examples: 


Assignment : 
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Curriculum Information  Sheet  No. 

Division Page of 


Subject: 


Information 
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Curriculum Job  Sheet  No. 

Division Page of 


Job  Title: 


Reference  (s) : 


Tools  and  Equipment: 


Supplies: 


Procedures : 
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Curriculum ' Lesson  Plan  No.  

Division Page of 


Lesson  Title: 

Lesson  Objective: 

Time  Allotted: 

References : 

Equipment  Aids: 

Lesson  Introduction: 

Lesson  Presentation; 


Summaify: 


Evaluation: 
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Curriculum Operation  Sheet  No.  

Division  Page  __  of 


Operation: 

References : 

Tools  and  Equipment: 
Procedure: 


VT  001  036 
Garrett,  Pauline  G, 

Student  Evaluation  of  Home  Economics  Programs  at  the  Secondary  Level  When  Courses  are  General  and  Specialized. 

Missouri  Unlv.,  Colutrbla.  Dept,  of  Home  Economics  Education 
HF  available  in  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - nd  91p. 

*H0ME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATIONj  *CURRICULUM  RESEARCH;  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS;  VALUES;  *STUDENT  ATTITUDES;  COURSE 

CONTENT;  *PR0GRAM  EVALUATION;  QUESTIONNAIRES 

MISSOURI 

The  Missouri  portion  of  a five -state  study  of  the  differences  In  the  values  attributed  to  general  and 
specialized  courses  of  Instruction  by  403  high  school  home  economics  students  In  four  schools  with  matched 
facilities,  community  size  and  type,  and  socio-economic  levels  is  reported.  Topics  Investigated  were  (1)  the 
extent  of  election,  (2)  academic  competency,  (3)  socio-economic  status,  (4)  attitudes  of  senior  girls  toward 
home  economics  learnings,  and  (5)  differences  attributed  to  program  type,  and  the  amount  of  home  economics  * 
taken,  findings  were;  (l)  general  programs  attracted  more  students  than  specialized,  (2)  after  the  second 
level,  enrollment  Increased  In  general,  and  decreased  In  the  special  programs,  (3)  girls  from  high 
socio-economic  groups  selected  less  home  economics  than  those  from  low,  (4)  attitudes  toward  help  received 
were  almost  Identical  at  the  first  and  third  level  of  homemaking  for  both  the  students  with  mothers  working 
and  not  working,  (5)  more  low  than  high  ability  students  elect  some  home  economics,  (6)  special  program 
seniors  sought  more  help  than  those  In  the  general  program,  and  (7)  as  the  amount  of  homemaking  Increases, 
student  plans  for  college  sharply  decrease.  The  study  Implies  that  If  students  are  to  be  encouraged  to  take 
more  hOiiie  economics,  then  learning  must  be  more  clearly  differentiated  and  changes  made  to  accommodate  unmet  needs. 
Charts  and  graphs  Illustrate  the  data.  (FP) 
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MISSOURI  STATE  REPORT 
A Cooperative  Curriculum  Study 
in 

Home  Economics  Education 

Student  Evaluation  of  Home  Economics  Programs 
At  The  Secondary  Level  When  Courses  are  General  or  Specialized 

Foreword 

Cooperative  research  makes  it  possible  to  attack  significant  problems#  to  have  one's 
judgment  about  problems  and  procedures  criticized  by  others#  and  to  secure  more  data  than 
an  individual  Institution  would  be  able  to  secure.  Among  home  economics  educators  there 
has  long  been  interest  in  research-interest  in  doing  research#  in  knowing  about  research 
done  by  others#  and  in  cooperating  with  others  with  similar  interests.  The  present  coop- 
erative research  project  had  its  Inception  at  a meeting  in  Chicago  called  by  the  Home  Eco- 
^ nomics  Education  Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in  April#  1959#  when  representa- 
tives from  Illinois#  Indiana#  Kentucky#  Michigan#  Missouri#  Nebraska#  New  York#  Pennsyl- 
^ I vania#  Tennessee  found  a common  interest  in  doing  a study  concerned  with  the  organization 
of  home  economics  programs  for  girls  in  secondary  schools. 
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In  selecting  the  problem  for  study  the  following  criteria  were  used  as  a guide: 

1.  Will  provide  evidence  which  will  offer  leads  to  solutions  of  problems  basic  to 
the  future  of  home  economics 

2.  Is  a researchable  problem 

3.  May  produce  findings  which  can  be  applied  immediately 

4.  Will  provide  findings  which  may  be  generally  applicable  to  other  fields  of  education 

5.  Of  major  interest  to  members  of  cooperating  institutions 

6.  Is  feasible#  in  relation  to  facilities  and  time  required#  for  cooperating  institutions. 

7.  Is  of  interest  to  one  or  more  administrators  - representing  state  supervisors#  college 
administrators#  or  other  groups 

8.  Will  Involve#  where  feasible#  others  beyond  the  immediate  group  in  carrying  out  the 
study. 
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The  study  selected  focused  on  an  evaluation  of  senior  high  school  home  economics  pro- 
grams which  are  organized  to  include  several  aspects  of  home  economics  in  each  course  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  emphasize  one  aspect  only.  Home  economics  educators  from  the  seven 
states  listed  above  organized  themselves  as  a Cooperative  Research  Group  to  study  this  problem. 

Five  meetings  of  the  group  were  held  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  study.  Persons  participating 
in  collecting  and  analyzing  the  data  from  schools  in  their  own  particular  states  were: 

Sara  Blackwell,  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics  at 
Cornell  University 

Pauline  Garrett,  University  of  Missouri 
Rhea  Keeler,  University  of  Nebraska 
Phyllis  Lowe,  Purdue  University 
Elizabeth  Ray,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Druzilla  Kent,  University  of  Tennessee  (at  the  time  the  data  were  collected) 

Others  who  participated  in  planning  the  study  and  preparing  the  report  were  Anna  Gorman, 
University  of  Kentucky,  and  Elizabeth  Simpson,  University  of  Illinois. 

Beulah  I,  Coon  and  Mary  Lee  Hurt  of  the  Home  Economics  Education  Branch  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  provided  leadership  for  the  project — Miss  Coon  at  the  time  of  its  initiation  and  Miss 
Hurt  as  the  study  progressed.  Assistance  in  three  meetings  of  the  group  was  provided  by  Johnie 
Christian  and  Berenice  Mallory,  also  of  the  Home  Economics  Education  Branch. 

Assistance  with  statistical  analyses  was  given  by  Ja  Stanley  Ahmann,  W,  T,  Federer,  and 
Patricia  Primer  of  Cornell  University,  and  James  Norton  of  Purdue  University, 

The  data  were  analyzed  at  Cornell  University  under  a contract  with  the  Cooperative  Research 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Education.  Sara  Blackwell  served  as  leader  for  this,  Ruth  Pestle,  a gradu- 
ate assistant,  supervised  the  coding  and  the  an?»lysis  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  study. 

Space  and  facilities  for  three  of  the  meetings  of  the  group  were  provided  by  Purdue 
University, 

Marie  Huff,  Missouri  State  Director  of  home  economics  education  assisted  with  the  Missouri 
portion  of  the  study  by  helping  select  the  schools.  Mrs,  Huff  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  schools 
selected.  Dean  L,  G,  Townsend  of  the  College  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Missouri  approved 
use  of  staff  time  and  along  with  Dr.  H,  Pat  Wardlaw  gave  approval  for  travel  to  Purdue  University 
for  work  on  the  study. 

Dr.  Cecil  Gregory  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  School  of  Business  and  Public  Administration, 
gave  very  valuable  suggestions  throughout  the  entire  study,  Mrs,  Beverly  Crabtree  and  Mrs,  Ella 
Geisler,  graduate  assistants  in  home  economics  education,  assisted  with  analyzing  data  and  in 
writing  the  Missouri  report, . 


Background 


Historical  Development  of  Specialized  and  General  Courses 

Home  Economics  in  the  early  years  of  its  development  was  defined  in  the  "Syllabus  of 
Home  Economics, " published  by  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  in  1913  as 

a distinctive  subject  of  instruction  . . . the  study  of  the  economics, 
sanitary,  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  as 
connected  with  their  selection  • preparation,  and  use  by  the  family 
in  the  home  or  by  other  groups  of  people.  ^ 

The  syllabus  outlines  the  subject  matter  under  four  main  divisions  as:  I.  Food,  II.  Clothing, 

III.  Shelter,  and  IV.  Household  and  Institution  Administration. 

Following  the  recommendations  for  the  content  of  home  economics , made  by  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  the  high  schools  organized  programs  to  include  these  same  subject 
areas.  Andrews,  in  reporting  a national  study  of  high  schools  offering  courses  in  home  economics 
in  1913,  states:  "Of  288  high  schools  257  (89  percent)  give  courses  in  foods,  232  (80 . 5 percent) 
give  courses  in  clothing,  and  72  (25  percent)  have  courses  in  shelter  and  management."^ 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917  gave  special  attention  to  education  for  vocations.  Home 
economics  education  is  defined  as  that  form  of  vocational  education  which  has  for  its  controlling 
purpose  the  preparation  of  girls  and  women  for  useful  employment  as  house  daughters  and  home- 
makers engaged  in  the  occupations  and  the  management  of  the  home  . . * The  first  step  then  in 
determining  the  content  of  a course  of  study  which  will  fit  the  student  for  the  occupation  of  home- 
making is  an  analysis  of  the  occupation  of  home  making.^ 

At  that  time  an  analysis  of  the  "occupation  of  homemaking"  showed  that  the  homemaker 
needed  to  be  skilled  in  general  housekeeping,  in  preparing  and  serving  food,  as  a seamstress 
particularly  for  remaking  and  care  and  repair  of  clothing,  in  the  care  and  rearing  of  children, 
and  in  caring  for  the  health  of  the  family.  She  was  also  expected  to  be  responsible  for  the 
business  management  of  the  home,  in  fact,  she  was  thought  to  be  "the  educational  manager,  the 
health  and  welfare  manager,  and  the  social  manager  of  the  family  group. 


^American  Home  Economics  Association,  Syllabus  of  Home  Economic_s.  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  1913. 

^Andrews,  Benjamin  R.,  Education  for  the  Home.  Bulletin  1914,  No.  37,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  p.  106, 

^Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Home  Economics  Education,  Organization  and 
Administration,  Bulletin  No.  28,  Home  Economics  Series  No.  2,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  1922.  pp.  7,  15. 

%bid,  p.-  16. 
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As  a result  of  this  legislation,  and  the  philosophy  accompanying  it,  encouragement  was 
given  to  schools  offering  vocational  courses  in  home  economics  to  offer  a general  program  of 
home  economics  including  instruction  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  homemakers'  job,  as  well  as 
related  art  and  science. 

A further  incentive  to  the  development  of  courses  which  included  several  aspects  of  home 
economics  came  from  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,  appointed 
by  the  National  Education  Association.  Included  as  part  of  its  report,  in  1922,  were  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  “Reorganization  of  Home  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools."  This  group 
found  that  in 

many  schools  the  entire  time  in  home  economics  in  the  seventh  grade  (was) 
given  to  sewing,  in  the  eighth  grade  to  food  preparation,  and  in  the  ninth 
to  either  foods  or  clothing  ...  In  other  schools  lessons  in  foods  and  clo- 
thing (were)  alternated.^ 

Also,  foods  and  clothing  lessons  were  offered  on  alternate  weeks  in  some  schools.  The  com- 
mission recommended  the  type  of  course  which  they  thought  to  be  the  ideal— 

that  there  should  be  short  units  of  intensive  work, — that  those  units  should 
be  so  varied  within  each  year  that  training  may  be  given  in  hand  and  machine 
sewing,  knowledge  of  textiles,  appreciation  of  beauty  of  design  and  color, 
simple  food  preparation,  the  relation  of  food  to  health,  habits  of  dextrous  work, 
housewifery  practices,  ideas  of  personal  hygiene  and  cleanliness,  careful  use 
of  money,  and  in  cooperation  of  effort  for  the  common  good.® 

By  1927,  in  the  schools  with  vocational  home  economics  programs,  such  subjects  as  child 
care  and  training,  family  and  community  relationships,  and  home  management  had  been  given  a 
definite  place  in  the  curriculum,  either  as  separate  units,  or  as  parts  of  other  units  of  instruc- 
tion. In  43  states  child  care  and  training  was  oHered  as  either  a separate  unit  or  as  a part  of 
other  units;  in  37,  family  relationships  was  offered;  and  in  38  states  home  management  was 
offered  as  a separate  unit.^ 

There  continued  to  be  variations  in  the  patterns  of  organization  of  home  economics  courses, 
however.  In  a study®  of  78  junior  high  schools  throughout  the  country,  the  largest  number  of 
courses  in  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  grades  were  entitled  “Home  Economics."  The  content  of  these 
courses  was  mainly  foods  and  clothing,  but  some  attempt  was  being  made  to  include  other  aspects 


C 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education.  Reorganization  of  Home  Economics  in 
Secondary  Schools,  Bulletin  1922,  No.  5,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  p.  6. 

®Ibid,  p.  7. 

^U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,.  Office  of  Education.  Vocational  Education  in  Home 
Economics.  Twelve  Years  of  Home  Economics  Education  under  the  National  Vocational  Education 
Acts,  Vocational  Education  Bulletin  No.  151,  Home  Economics  Series,  No.  12,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1936.  p.  38-40. 

Q 

Tryon,  R.  M.,  H.  L.  Smith,  and  Allan  F.  Rood,  “The  Program  of  Studies  in  Seventy-Eight 
Junior  High  School  Centers",  School  Review.  Vol.  35,  February  1927,  p.  96-107. 
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of  home  economics.  Over  70  percent  of  these  courses  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades  were  required 
of  girls.  A national  study  of  Good,^  in  the  same  year,  of  aims  and  courses  offered  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  included  a study  of  home  economics.  In  an  analysis  of  50  home  eco- 
nomics courses  offered  in  the  10th  grade,  31  had  titles  indicating  a specialized  offering,  such 
as  clothing,  foods,  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  home  management,  interior  decoration.  A study 
of  courses  offered  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades  also  showed  a similar  picture, 

Dyer^®  in  a study  of  city  schools  made  in  1928,  found  that,  while  unit  arrangement  of  home 
economics  content  in  courses  was  just  beginning  to  be  used,  supervisors  of  home  economics  were 
in  favor  of  this  organization*  The  old  plan  of  organizing  the  home  economics  program  so  that  dif- 
ferent subjects,  such  as  foods  and  clothing,  were  offered  for  a full  year  or  a semester,  was  being 
replaced  by  one  in  which  shorter  units  of  instruction  were  included* 

During  the  next  few  years  educators  increasingly  focused  interest  on  the  study  of  the  learner, 
as  one  basis  for  determining- the  objectives  fora  curriculum.  As  a result,  home  economics  educa- 
tors moved  somewhat  from  the  "analysis  of  the  homemaker's  job"  to  the  study  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  home  economics  classes,  and  of  their  home  activities,  interests,  and  needs.  Over 
one-half  of  the  30  studies  relating  to  junior  high  school  girls,  which  were  reported  in  the  Bibli- 
ocrraphv  of  Studies  of  the  Home  Economics  Curriculum,  1926-1934,^^  and  one-third  of  the  121 
relating  to  the  senior  high  school  girls,  dealt  with  home  activities,  responsibilities,  and  interests. 

A study  by  Browder^ 2 planned  to  secure  information  about  students  as  one  basis  for 

developing  a suggested  course  of  study  in  home  economics  for  the  high  schools  in  one  state. 

Jobs  performed  at  home  by  these  high  school  girls  were  studied,  and  their  mothers  gave  their 
opinions  of  what  they  thought  their  daughters  should  learn  to  do  at  home. 

In  Missouri  over  the  last  several  decades  the  curriculum  materials  have  been  developed 
through  the  cooperative  effort  of  Missouri  teachers,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  teacher 
educators  and  special  curriculum  committees.  In  reviewing  the  materials  developed,  it  is  noted 
that  the  home  economics  program  includes  at  least  7 basic  areas  and  each  area  is  organized  around 
practical  problems  and  lifelike  situations* 

Some  deviation  from  this  general  practice  was  followed  when  in  1953  a state-wide  secondary 
curriculum  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  a study  of  the  total 
secondary  curriculum  in  view  of  developing  guides  in  various  subject  matter  areas.  The  last  guide 


^Good,  Carter,  V, , "The  High  School  Cuiriculum  in  Home  Economics" , Tournal  of  Home 
Economics.  Vol,  19,  December  1927.  p,  686-690, 

lODyer,  Annie  Robertson,  Administration  of  Home  Economics  in  City  Schools,  New  York, 

Bureau  of  Publication,  Teachers’ College,  Columbia  University,  1928.  p.  62-64. 

^^Bibliography  of  Studies  of  the  Home  Economics  Curriculum,  1926-1934,  Vocational  Education, 
Bulletin  No,  179,  Washington,  D,  C.,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1935, 

^^Browder,  Margaret  with  Jessie  W.  Harris,  "A  Course  of  Study  in  Home  Economics  for  the  High 
Schools  of  Tennessee. " Unpublished  master's  thesis.  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  1931. 
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to  be  developed  in  home  economics  was  the  result  of  a study  and  plan  initiated  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Raymond  A.  Roberts,  Director  of  Curriculum,  Home  making  teachers  assisted  in  developing 
units  as  outlined  in  the  scope  and  sequence  established  by  the  Homemaking  Study  Pfroduction  Com- 
mittee, The  Production  Committee  then  compiled  the  units  developed.  Teacher  {educators  in 
home  economics  education  were  invited  to  review  materials  and  make  suggestions.  .The  Production 
Committee  completed  the  guide  in  the  spring  of  1959.  I 

Review  of  the  State  curriculum  guides  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  programs  in  home 
economics  education  over  the  last  15  to  25  years  has  shown  a general  agreement  countrywide  in 
relation  to  the  suggested  content  for  courses  on  the  different  grade  levels  in  home  economics. 

There  have  been  some  variations,  but  in  most  Instances,  study  of  from  4 to  6 aspects  of  home 
economics  has  been  suggested  on  each  level.  Some  state  guides  have  included  suggestions 
for  specialized  courses  for  senior  high  students,  entitled,  "Family  Living, " which  give  emphasis 
to  the  study  of  family  relationships,  preparation  for  marriage,  and  child  care  and  guidance.  Guides 
developed  very  recently  in  several  states  have  suggested  semester  course  offerings  in  such  spe- 
cialized areas  as  child  development,  management,  clothing,  foods,  and  housing,  which  may  be 
elected  by  students , after  having  completed  one  or  two  years  of  general  home  economics  in  high 
school.  Curriculum  guides,  principally  from  a number  of  large  city  schools,  have  suggested 
courses  in  home  economics  for  the  junior  high,  which  are  general  in  nature,  but  for  the  senior 
high  school  level,  semester  offerings  in  various  specialized  aspects  of  home  economics  are 
included. 

The  extent  of  the  course  offerings,  with  general  and  specialized  emphasis  was  identified 
by  a national  study  of  home  economics  in  the  secondary  schools,  made  by  Coon^^  in  1959,  This 
study  showed  that  73  percent  of  all  home  economics  courses  were  entitled  "Homemaking"  or  "Home 
Economics,"  while  the  remaining  27  percent  were  given  a specialized  title,  such  as  "Clothing,  " 
"Foods,"  "Family  Living,"  "Child  Development, " "Housing  and  Home  Furnishings. " Analysis  of 
the  content  of  the  courses  called  "Home making"  or  "Home  Economics"  showed  that  a range  of  firom 
3 to  31  percent  of  the  periods  spent  in  home  economics  was  given  to  each  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  subject  field.  In  the  courses  with  specialized  titles  from  70  to  90  percent  of  the  time  was 
devoted  to  the  particular  aspect  of  home  economics  indicated  in  the  title . Of  the  total  number  of 
schools  in  the  country,  the  proportion  of  schools  with  vocational  programs  in  home  economics 
offering  courses  with  titles,  "Homemaking"  and  "Home  Economics, " ranged  from  95  percent  in 
schools  of  less  than  300  enrollment,  to  73  percent  in  schools  over  2, 500.  In  schools  with  non- 
vocational  programs  the  proportion  of  courses  with  these  titles  ranged  from  82  percent  in  schools 
of  less  than  300  to  27  percent  in  those  of  over  2,500  enrollment.  The  remainder  of  the  courses, 
in  each  instance,  had  titles  indicating  major  emphasis  on  specialized  aspects  of  home  economics. 

From  studies  such  as  these,  questions  have  been  raised  about  the  relative  merits  of  courses 
which  are  general  and  Include  several  aspects  of  home  economics,  and  of  those  which  give  special 
emphasis  to  one  aspect  of  the  field.  Do  students  gain  more  help  from  courses  which  are  general  or 
firom  those  which  are  specialized? 

Home  economics  educators  have  been  concerned  about  the  extent  of  election  of  courses  in 
home  economics,  as  well  as  characteristics  of  the  pupils  and  factors  which  have  influenced  them 
to  enroll.  Are  all  students  who  might  profit  from  home  economics  having  the  opportunity  to  enroll? 
How  many  times  do  students  enroll  in  home  economics?  There  have  been  numerous  studies  which 


^^Coon,’  Beulah  I. , Home  Economics  in  the  Public  Secondary  Schools,  Home  Economics 
Education  Circular  No.  661,  Washington  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1962. 
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have  shown  the  status  of  enrollment  in  home  economics,  but  few  on  the  extent  of  election.  Coon's 
study^^  in  1959,  showed  that  of  all  of  the  girls  enrolled  in  schpol,  63  percent  of  those  in  the  7th 
grade,  73  percent  of  the  8th  grade,  60  percent  of  the  9th,  40  percent  of  the  10th,  28  percent  of  the 
11th,  and  34  percent  of  the  12th  grade  girls  were  enrolled  in  home  economics.  A study  by  Hall^^ 
of  students  enrolled  in  home  economics  in  California  showed  that  of  all  of  those  enrolled,  31  percent 
were  in  the  9th  grade,  19  percent  were  in  the  11th  grade,  and  25  percent  in  each  of  the  other  grades, 
the  10th  and  the  12th. 

Neither  of  these  studies  showed  the  amount  of  home  economics  taken  by  each  pupil.  A coun- 
trywide study  in  Ohio  by  Krinke^®  did  give  this  Information,  however.  She  found  that  of  those 
electing  home  economics,  31  percent  took  one  year,  35  percent  took  2 years,  25  percent  took  3 years, 
and  9 percent  took  4 years.  A state-wide  study  in  Kentucky!^  showed  a similar  picture.  Of  all  of 
the  senior  girls  in  52  schools,  who  had  taken  home  economics  in  grades  9 through  12,  the  following 
amounts  were  reported;  30  percent  had  taken  1/2  to  one  year;  36  percent  had  taken  1 1/2  to  2 years; 
22  percent  had  taken  2 1/2  to  3 years;  and  12  percent  had  taken  more  than  3 years. 

Various  studies  have  been  made  of  the  characteristics  of  students  who  elect  home  economics. 

In  relation  to  academic  competence,  Rowner  found  in  a study  of  enrollees  in  home  economics  in 
Illinois  schools  that,  "As  the  amount  of  home  economics  taken  increased,  the  percentage  of  low 
IQ's  increased  and  the  percentage  of  high  IQ's  decreased."^®  Also,  she  found  that  "the  distribu- 
tion of  the  four*  year  grade  point  averages  of  enrollees,  who  had  taken  one  or  two  years  of  home 
economics,  were  generally  higher  than  that  for  girls  studying  home  economics  three  or  four  years.  "19 
Hall  did  not  Investigate  the  academic  competence  of  the  pupils  in  her  study,  but  did  find  that  "a 
college  preparatory  curriculum  was  being  taken  by  53  percent  of  the  nonhomemaking  students  as 
compared  with  23  percent  of  the  homemaking  students."^® 


^^Coon,  op.  cit.  p.  34. 

^^Hall,  Olive  A.  V^hat's  the  Next  Move  in  Homemaking  Education?  Bulletin  No.  2,  Vol. 
XXIV,  Sacramento,  California,  California  State  Department  of  Education,  1955.  p.  7. 

^^Krinke,  Rachel  Katherine,  "Some  Factors  Associated  with  Enrollment  in  Home  Economics 
of  Students  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio  Schools."  Unpublished  master's  thesis,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  1958. 
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Report  of  Curriculum  Subcommittee,  Home  Economics  Education  State  Department  of 
Education,  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  (Unpublished  report) , 1962. 
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Rowner,  Evelyn  Irene,  "A  Contemporary  Image  of  the  Home  Economics  Enrollees  of 
Forty- six  Downstate  Illinois  Public  High  Schools."  Unpublished  doctor's  dissertation. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  1959.  p.  104. 

^®Ibid. 


Hall,  op.  cit.  p.  10. 
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What  Cite  the  future  plans  of  ^me  economics  enrollees?  A follow-up  of  the  graduates  after 
one  year  in  Rowner's  study  showed,  that  of  the  girls  who  had  elected  home  economics, 

29  percent  attended  college;  5 percent  entered  nurses  training;  and  3 percent  attended 
other  kinds  of  educational  institutions.  Also  18  percent  entered  full-time  homemaking 
and  4 percent  combined  homemaking  with  employment. 

22 

While  Hall's  study  did  not  include  a follow-up  after  graduation  the  enrollees  vrere  asked  to 
report  their  vocational  plans,  and  34  percent  indicated  they  wanted  to  become  homemakers;  27 
percent  planned  to  be  secretaries;  18  percent  desired  to  enter  a professional  field;  and  8 percent 
planned  to  enter  some  type  of  personal  service;  13  percent  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

y 

/ 

In  relation  to  socioeconomic  status  of  home  economics  enrollees,  Rowner  found  that,  "The 
enrollees'  fathers  were  most  often  engaged  in  skilled  and  agriculhiral  occupations. "23  Holm- 
blade,  24  in  a study  of  pupils  enrolled  in  home  economics  in  one  community  in  Michigan  found 
that  three -fourths  of  them  were  daughters  of  factory  workers  and  farmers. 

Holrablade,^®  in  relation  to  whether  mothers  of  students  enrolled  in  home  economics  worked 
outside  the  home^  found  that  about  one  third  of  the  mothers  worked  full-time  or  part-time.  Of  the 
mothers  of  the  pupils  in  Hall's26  shidy,  30  pe/cent  were  working  for  pay.  In  a study  of  ninth 
grade  girls  enrolled  in  home  economics  in  Mississippi,  "the  mothers  of  37  percent  of  the  students 
worked  30  hours  or  more  per  week,  and  the  mothers  of  8 percent  of  the  students  worked  less  than 
30  hours  per  week.  "27 

Some  study  has  been  made  of  other  characteristics  of  students  who  enroll  in  home  economics 
in  the  secondary  school,  but  the  studies  cited  above  were  selected  to  give  some  information  about 
characteristics  pertinent  to  this  study. 


^^Rowner,  op.  clt.  p.  107. 

^^Hall,  op.  clt.  p.  9. 

^^Rowner,  op.  clt.  p.  105. 

^^Holmblade,  Amy  Jean,  "A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Clothing  Area  of  the  Secondary  Home- 
making Curriculum  in  a Selected  Community  and  Related  Beliefs  and  Practices  of  Families  in  That 
Community."  Unpublished  doctor's  dissertation,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  1954. 
(Taken  from  notes  prepared  for  a meeting  of  the  Home  Economics  Division,  AVA  Convention,  Decern 
ber  7,  1955). 

25ibid. 

26Hall,  op.  clt.  p.  8. 

27state  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Responsibilities  in  Home  and  Family  Living  of  First 
Year  Homemaking  Students.  Jackson,  Mississippi,  1960,  p.  13. 
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Statement  of  Problem  and  Purposes  of  the  Study 

The  title  selected  for  this  cooperative  research  project  was,  "The  Student  Evaluation  of 
Home  Economics  Programs  at  the  Secondary  Level  When  Courses  are  General  or  Specialized. " 

The  major  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  test  the  generalized  null  hypothesis  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  value  placed  on  high  school  home  economics  programs  by  girls  in  schools 
where  the  courses  are  general  in  nature  and  in  similar  schools  where  the  courses  are  special- 
ized. The  indicators  of  "value"  were:  Scores  derived  from  an  opinionnaire  in  which  senior 
girls  indicated  degree  of  help  received  in  school  on  topics  which  make  up  the  various  subject- 
matter  areas  of  home  economics;  extent  to  which  girls  had  elected  home  economics  courses 
in  the  senior  high  school. 

Other  purposes  were  to  study  the  following  factors  associated  with  values  gained  from 
various  amounts  of  home  economics  by  senior  high  school  girls;  socio-economic  status, 
academic  competence,  future  plans  of  the  girls,  and  whether  or  not  the  mother  worked  full-time 
outside  the  home. 

In  addition,  some  study  was  made  of  the  extent  to  which  girls  desired  more  help  with  the 
various  aspects  of  home  economics  and  the  extent  of  election  of  home  economics  by  senior  high 
school  girls  as  related  to  the  pattern  of  courses  offered  and  the  employment  status  of  the  mothers. 

Basic  Assumptions 

Opinion  of  high  school  senior  girls  about  help  received  and  desired  and  their  achievement 
in  home  economics  are  important  to  consider  in  determining  the  organization  for  the  home  eco- 
nomics program  in  secondary  schools. 

High  school  senior  girls  are  able  to  recall  and  evaluate  help  gained  from  their  school 
programs  in  relation  to  personal-family  living  and  homemaking. 

Help  received  on  topics  in  the  questionnaire  used  in  this  study  is  most  likely  to  have  been 
gained  from  home  economics  courses . 


Hypotheses 

The  hypotheses  tested  in  this  study  were: 

1.  The  value  attributed  to  general  and  specialized  high  school  home  economics  programs 
by  senior  girls  do  not  differ  significantly,  when  "values"  are  based  on  the  amount  of 
help  recognized  and  when  the  amount  of  home  economics  taken,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
following  is  held  constant:  students'  socio-economic  status  and  academic  competence. 

2.  The  values  attributed  to  high  school  home  economics  programs  by  senior  girls  is  unre- 
lated to  the  employment  status,  of  their  mothers,  when  amount  of  home  economics,  as 
well  as  students'  socio-economic  status  is  held  constant. 

3.  The  values  attributed  to  general  and  specialized  high  school  home  economics  programs 
by  senior  girls  do  not  differ  significantly  when  "values"  are  based  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  students  say  they  desire  more  help,  and  when  amount  of  home  economics 
taken,  as  well  as  one  of  the  following  is  held  constaiiU  students*  socio-economic 
status  and  academic  competence. 
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4.  The  extent  of  election  of  home  economics  courses  by  senior  girls  is  unrelated  to  the 
pattern  of  courses  offered  (general  or  special) . 

5.  Within  each  type  of  program/  the  extent  of  election  of  courses  by  senior  high  girls 
is  unrelated  to  the  girls'  socio-economic  status/  or  academic  competence. 

6.  The  extent  of  election  of  home  economics  courses  by  senior  girlS/  while  in  school/ 
is  unrelated  to  the  employment  status  of  their  mothers . 

Types  of  Home  Economics  Programs 

The  1959  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  conducted  the  “Study  of  Home  Economics  in  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  United  States"  in  50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  study  was  made  of 
a random  sample  of  secondary  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  100  or  more  pupils.  Data  were  not 
secured  on  home  economics  in  the  smaller  secondary  schools/  nor  on  home  economics  in  the  7th 
and  8th  grades  when  they  were  a part  of  the  elementary  schools.  Ninety-four  schools  were  drawn 
and  used  in  the  Missouri  portion  of  the  1959  study. 

The  cooperative  researchers  for  the  current  study  believed  that  it  would  be  feasible  and 
help&l  to  collect  data  firom  schools  that  were  included  in  the  1959  study.  Therefore/  a list  of 
the  schools  included  in  the  1959  study  was  sent  to  Missouri's  State  Department  of  Education  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  These  schools  were  classified  by  the  U.  S.  Office  according  to 
the  pattern  of  organization  of  their  home  economicb  program. 

A general  type  of  organization  was  defined  as  programs  made  of  general  courses  each 
including  three  or  more  areas  of  Home  Economics . Each  school  in  this  pattern  should  offer 
at  least  two  &11  years  of  Home  Economics  on  the  senior  high  level  and  within  these  two  years 
at  least  four  different  areas  of  Home  Economics  would  be  included. 

A specialized  type  of  organization  was  defined  as  programs  made  up  of  courses  each  of 
which  focuses  on  one  specific  area/  such  as  management/  family  living/  foods  and  nutrition/ 
clothing/  etc.  Courses  should  be  at  least  a semester  in  length.  Each  school  should  offer 
courses  in  at  least  four  different  specialized  areas  / over  a span  of  two  years  time . 

Size  and  Type  of  Sample 

The  State  Director  of  Home  Economics  verified  the  type  of  pattern  for  each  of  the  schools 
used  in  Missouri's  study  and  contacted  the  schools  participating  in  the  study.  Schools  were 
selected  that  were  as  different  as  possible  in  relation  to  their  focus / i.e.  / distinctly  general 
or  distinctly  specialized.  Inasmuch  as  possible  when  a school  was  selected  with  a general 
program/  a comparable  school  with  a specialized  program  was  selected  in  terms  of: 

1.  type  and  size  of  community 

2 . socio-economic  level 

3 . facilities  for  the  school  as  a whole  and  in  Home  Economics 

4.  Hone  Economics  teacher  preparation  and  professional  competence. 

Ideally/  the  S'  mple  was  to  include  all  girls  in  the  senior  class  in  each  school  included  in 
the  study  and  a total  for  the  State  of  300  girls  for  general  programs  and  300  girls  for  specialized 
programs.  No  more  girls  in  the  general  program  were  to  be  included  than  secured  in  the  special- 
ized programs. 
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The  number  of  senior  girls  in  the  two  schools  from  Missouri  general  programs  was  four 
hundred  and  eleven.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  instruments  were  checked.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  three  instruments  were  useable  for  the  study.  The  number  of  senior  girls  in  the  two 
schools  from  Missouri  specialized  programs  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-three.  Two  hundred 
and  one  instruments  were  checked.  One  hundred  and  eighty  instruments  were  useable  for  the 
study. 


Analysis  of  Data 


Hypotheses 

1 . The  value  attributed  to 
general  and  specialized 
high  school  home  eco- 
nomics programs  by 
senior  girls  do  not  differ 
significantly,  when 
"values"  are  based  on 
amount  of  help  recog- 
nized, and  when  amount 
of  homemaking  taken,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  follow- 
ing, is  held  constant: 
students'  socio-economic 
status,  academic  compe*- 
tence  . 

2.  Same  as  hypothesis  1, 
except  that  indicator  of 
value  is  extent  to  which 
students  say  they  desire 
more  help. 

3 . The  extent  of  election  of 
home  economics  courses 
by  senior  high  school 
girls  is  unrelated  to  the 
pattern  of  courses  offered 
(general  or  special) 

4 . Within  each  type  of  pro- 
gram, the  extent  of  elec- 
tion of  courses  by  senior 
high  girls  is  unrelated  to 
the  girls*  socio-economic 
status,  academic  compe- 
tence . 


Data  Type  of  Analysis 

Help  recognized:  total  score  and  Triple  classification 

eight  sub-scores  on  questionnaire.  analysis  of  variance 
Amount  of  homemaking:  students'  report 
of  amount  taken  (three  levels) 

Socio-economic  status:  index  d^i.*ived 
from  students*  report  of  education, 
occupation  and  source  of  income  of 
parents  (three  levels) 

Academic  competence:  students'  report 
of  own  academic  record  (three  levels) 


Help  wanted,  total  number  times  checked  Triple  classification 
on  questionnaire  analysis  of  variance 


Humber  of  senior  girls  in  each  group  of  Chi  square 
schools  who  have  elected  none,  one, 
two,  or  more  courses  in  home  economics 
in  grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve 


For  each  group  of  schools,  cross  tabu-  Chi  square 
lation  of  number  of  elected  courses  with 
each  of  other  variables 
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Hypotheses  cont. 


Data 


Type  of  analysis 


5.  The  values  attributed  to 
high  school  home  econo- 
mics programs  by  senior 
girls  is  unrelated  to  the 
employment  status  of  their 
mothers,  when  amount  of 
homemaking  taken,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  following,  is 
held  constant:  students* 
socio-economic  status, 
academic  competence , 

6 . The  extent  of  election  of 
home  economics  courses 
by  senior  high  school 
girls  is  unrelated  to  the 
employment  status  of 
their  mothers . 


The  Instrument 

The  investigation  involved  the  use  of  a questionnaire  with  a sample  about  4000  senior  girls 
in  schools  in  the  six  cooperating  states  where  data  were  collected.  An  Instrument  was  developed 
to  secure  the  opinions  of  high  school  senior  girls  concerning  help  received  and  desired,  while  in 
school,  in  relation  to  a selected  list  of  homemaking  and  personal-family  living  topics.  Additional 
items  were  Included  to  secure  the  socio-economic  status,  the  academic  competence,  plans  for  the 
future,  the  amount  of  home  economics  taken,  and  the  patterns  of  the  home  economics  courses  taken 
by  these  senior  girls. 

In  developing  the  questionnaire  it  was  assumed  that  opinions  of  high  school  senior  girls 
who  have  enrolled  in  home  economics  courses  are  important  to  consider  in  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  those  courses.  It  was  further  assumed  that  help  received  in  school  on  topics  related 
to  home  making  and  personal -family  living  would  most  likely  be  gained  from  home  economics 
courses . 

The  initial  draft  of  the  questionnaire  was  developed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Group  in  Home  Economics  Education  in  1959.  A list  of  53  home  economics  topics, 
reworded  in  student  language,  was  compiled  from  one  included  in  a study  of  “Home  Economics 
in  the  Secondary  Schools,’  being  conducted  at  that  time  by  the  Home  Economics  Branch  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  The  53  topics  represented  eight  areas  of  home  economics — child 
development  and  guidance,  clothing  and  textiles,  food  and  nutrition,  family  health,  home  manage- 
ment, housing  and  home  furnishing,  family  relationships,  and  consumer  buying.  "The  Remmers’ 
House  and  Home  Scale"^®  was  included  to  assess  socio-economic  status. 
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Remmers,  H.  H,,  and  Adler,  D.  H.  The  American  Teenager,  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1957,  p.  105. 


Same  as  in  1 and  2 with  additional 
information  from  questionnaires 
regarding  whether  or  not  mother  is 
gainfully  employed. 


Triple  classification 
analysis  of  variance 


Same  as  in  3 


Chi  square 
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The  first  draft  of  the  questionnaire  was  tried  out,  spring  1959,  with  senior  high  school  girls 
in  from  one  to  three  schools,  with  general  and  specialized  courses  in  home  economics,  in  five 
States — Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Tennessee.  A total  of  200  senior  girls  parti- 
cipated, Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  pretest,  and  suggestions  from  members  of  the  Research  Group, 
Office  of  Education  staff  members  prepared  a revised  draft.  The  list  of  home  economics  topics  was 
expanded  from  53  to  74,  in  order  to  be  more  representative  of  the  various  areas  of  home  economics. 
Definitions  were  included  to  guide  the  students  in  checking  "Amount  of  help  I had"  and  "Wish  I had 
had  more"  columns  in  the  instrument.  In  the  second  draft  two  scales  for  measuring  socio-economic 
status,  in  addition  to  the  Remmers’  Scale,  were  included.  These  were:  the  "Danley  Scale"29  and 
the  "McGuire  and  White  Scale  for  Measurement  of  Social  Status,"^®  An  additional  item  was  included 
to  assess  the  average  grade  of  the  student  for  all  subjects  throughout  high  school.  In  an  attempt  to 
add  greater  depth  to  the  evaluation  of  home  economics  programs,  a trial  form  of  an  achievement  test 
was  developed  at  this  stage  to  supplement  the  questionnaire. 

The  second  draft  of  the  instrument  was  administered  to  73  senior  high  school  girls  in  three 
high  schools,  with  different  patterns  of  home  economics  offerings,  near  Washington,  D,  C,,  Fall, 
1959,  The  achievement  test  was  taken  by  23  girls  in  these  three  schools.  Interviews  were  held 
with  a ten  percent  sample  of  the  girls  in  each  school  to  test  the  validity  of  the  items  in  the  instru- 
ment, and  to  gain  suggestions  for  improvements.  The  all-school  grade  averages  for  a ten  percent 
sample  of  the  students  were  secured  from  the  official  school  records. 

Analysis  of  the  second  testing  of  the  instrument  indicated  differences  in  scores  between 
students  with  varying  amounts  of  home  economics  and  between  the  scores  of  students  with  different 
patterns  of  courses.  In  90  percent  of  the  cases  the  grades  given  by  the  students  on  the  question- 
naire were  in  agreement  with  the  official  school  records.  The  scores  from  the  achievement  test, 
however,  failed  to  discriminate  between  groups,  so  this  part  of  the  instrument  was  again  omitted. 
Following  the  analysis  of  the  second  testing,  slight  revisions  were  again  made  in  the  questionnaire. 

After  additional  revision  of  the  instrument  to  provide  reliability  data,  the  test  re-test  method 
was  used  with  50  high  school  senior  girls  in  a fourth  school,  with  a lapse  of  four  days  between 
testings.  The  following  coefficients  of  correlation  for  the  eight  homemaking  areas  were  found: 

Reliability  coefficient 


Area 

Number  of 
items 

Amount  of 
help 

Wish  for 
more 

Child  Care 

. 9 

.78 

.70 

Clothing 

10 

.81 

.51 

Foods 

10 

.84 

.38 

Home  Nursing 

9 

.83 

.71 

Management 

10 

.85 

.51 

Housing 

10 

.96 

.67 

Family  Relations 

10 

.74 

.57 

Consumer  Problems 

5 

.78 

.68 

Total 

.87 

.92 

^^Danley,  Robert  A,  The  Standardization  of  a Level  of  Living  Scale.  Ph,  D,  Thesis, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  1958. 

^^McGuire,  Carson,  and  White,  George  D.,  "The  Measurement  of  Social  Status."  Research 
Paper  in  Human  Development  No,  3 (revised) . Department  of  Education  Psychology,  The  University 
of  Texas,  March,  1955. 
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Reliability  was  similarly  calculated  on  two  social  class  items  and  found  to  be: 

Father's  Occupation  ,68 

Total  Social  Class  Position  ,75 

On  items  where  correlations  were  not  appropriate,  the  percentage  of  students  who  gave  the 
same  replies  each  time  were: 

Amount  of  homemaking  taken  77% 

Grades  in  high  school  83% 

Accepting  the  above  levels  of  reliability,  slight  revisions  were  again  made  in  the  question- 
naire, Because  it  was  found  that  some  student's  fathers  were  not  living  and  they  did  not  know  what 
his  occupation  had  been,  the  occupation  of  the  mother,  if  she  worked  outside  the  home  full  time, 
was  also  included,  as  a basis  for  assessing  socioeconomic  status.  Having  this  information  also 
made  it  possible  to  relate  "mother  working"  to  student  scores  on  "help  recognized"  regarding  home 
economics  topics.  The  "McGuire  and  White  Scale  for  Measurement  of  Social  Status"  was  selected 
for  assessment  of  socioeconomic  status,  since  the  items  were  better  adapted  to  students  with  all 
types  of  home  situations  than  the  Danley  or  Remmers'  Scale,  In  the  final  analysis  the  occupation 
of  the  father  or  mother  was  the  key  item  used,  since  this  correlated  highly  with  .socio-economic 
index. 


Method  of  Analysis  and  Treatment  of  Variables 

For  one  set  of  hypotheses,  chi  square  was  the  statistic  used,  and  the  five  percent  signi- 
ficance level  was  considered  necessary  to  claim  support  for  the  following  hypotheses.  The 
extent  of  election  of  home  economics  by  senior  high  school  girls: 

1.1  is  unrelated  to  pattern  of  home  economics  courses  offered  in  the  schools. 

1.2  is  independent  of  the  student's  socioeconomic  status  • 

1.3  is  independent  of  the  student's  academic  competence, 

1.4  is  independent  of  the  employment  status  of  their  mothers, 

1.5  is  independent  of  the  student's  plans  for  post  high  school  education  and  future 
employment. 

Two  of  the  variables  were  dichotomized: 

Pattern  of  home  economics  courses  - general  or  specialized 
Employment  status  of  mothers  - works  outside  the  home  full  time  or  does  not 
(item  76  of  questionnaire,) 

The  vairiable,  extent  of  election  of  home  economics,  was  dealt  with  usually  at  four  levels  - 
number  of  years  of  enrollment  reported  in  grades  10  to  12  (item  81)  classified  as  none,  1/2  to  1 
year,  1 1/2  to  2 years,  and  2 1/2  or  more  years;  in  some  cases  the  last  two  categories  were 
combined. 

For  each  of  the  remaining  variables  three  levels  were  considered: 

a.  Academic  competence  - level  of  marics  in  all  subjects  in  school  (item  82) 
classified  as  high  if  mostly  B's  or  A's  (responses  5,  6,  7),  medium  if  about 
ecpaal  B's  and  C's  (response  4),  low  if  mostly  C's  or  D's  (responses  1,  2,  3), 

b.  Socioeconomic  level  - responses  to  item  75  initially  coded  on  7 -point  scale  as 
indicated  in  Appendix  , and  then  classified  as  high  (codes  1,  2,  3),  middle 
(code  4)  or  low  (codes  5,  6,  7). 

c.  Plans  for  post-high  school  education  and  future  employment  - combining  data  from 
two  items  ( 79,  80)  student  aspirations  were  classified  as  consistently  high  if 
student  said  she  expected  to  attend  a 2 -year  or  4-year  college  and  hoped  for  a job 
which  would  be  classified  as  high  by  the  method  indicated  above;  consistently  low 
if  she  did  not  expect  to  attend  college  and  did  not  hope  for  a high  level  job; 
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if  she  did  not  expect  to  attend  college  and  did  not  hope  for  a high  level  job; 
inconsistent  if  she  fit  neither  of  these  descriptions,  but  expected  to  combine  a 
high  level  of  education  with  a middle  or  low  level  job,  or  vice  versa. 

Ail  the  variables  involved  in  hypothesis  1 except  "plans  for  post-high  school  education 
and  future  employment" , also  were  contained  in  hypothesis  2;  two  additional  variables  enter 
into  hypothesis  2: 

a.  Attitudes  of  senior  girls  regarding  what  they  had  learned  - The  major  portion  of 
the  questionnaire  (items  1-74)  asked  students  to  indicate  how  much  help  they  had 
received  or  how  much  they  had  learned,  in  school,  on  each  of  74  topics,  by 
checking  much,  some,  little  or  none.  Scores  were  arrived  at  by  giving  a value 
of  ^ for  each  much  response,  2,  for  some,  for  little  and  £ for  none.  High  scores 
were  considered  to  indicate  that  a student  had  a positive  attitude  toward  the 
amount  learned,  low  scores  that  her  attitude  was  negative.  The  areas  included 
in  the  questionnaire,  along  with  the  range  of  scores  provided  were  as  follows: 


Area 

No.  items 

Possible  Scores 

1 . child  development 

9 

0-27 

2.  clothing  and  textiles 

10 

0-30 

3 , food  and  nutrition 

10 

0-30 

4,  family  health 

9 

0-27 

5.  home  management 

10 

0-30 

6.  housing  and  home 

furnishings 

10 

0-30 

7,  personal  and  family 

relationships 

10 

0-30 

8.  consumer  economics 

5 

0-15 

Total 

73 

0-219 

One  item  regarding  jobs  related  to  home  economics  was  included  in  the  question- 
naire but  was  not  used  in  the  analysis.  On  the  basis  of  the  test-re-test  reliability 
data  reported  on  page  11  (reliability  of  total  test  .87,  subtests  .74  to  .94)  it  was 
decided  that  the  set  of  hypotheses  related  to  attitudes  toward  amount  leatned  should 
be  tested  for  the  eight  subscores  as  well  as  the  total, 
b.  Desire  for  additional  help  - The  students  were  given  an'opportunity  to  check  any 
topics  on  the  questionnaire  about  which  they  wished  the  schools  had  given  more 
help  than  had  been  provided.  The  number  of  topics  checked  by  each  student  was 
determined.  Only  the  total  score  was  used  in  the  analysis  because  of  the  low 
reliabilities  of  the  subscore  (reliability  of  total  .92,  subtests  .38  to  .71,  with 
6 of  the  8 below  , 70) , 

Triple- classification  analysis  of  variance  was  used  to  test  the  second  set  of  hypotheses; 
three  analyses  were  required  for  each  score  in  order  to  compare  the  influence  of  the  several 
variables  as  desired.  Because  a preliminary  test  using  double -classification  analysis  of  variance 
had  revealed  strong  relationships  between  attitude  scores  and  amount  of  home  economics  taken, 
the  latter  variable  was  incorporated  in  every  test  made.  The  following  specific  hypotheses  were 
tested: 
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2*1  The  attitudes  of  senior  girls  regarding  what  they  hfve  learned  in  school  about  home 
economics  topics  (total  score  and  8 subscores)  are^  related  to  the  pattern  of  home 
economics  courses  offered  in  the  senior  high  schobl,  when  extent  of  election  of 
home  economics  is  held  constant,  as  well  as  one  of  the  following:  girls'  academic 
competence  or  socioeconomic  level  of  their  families. 

2.2  The  attitudes  of  senior  girls  regarding  what  they  have  learned  in  school  about  home 
economics  topics  (total  score  and  8 subscores)  are  unrelated  to  the  employment 
status  of  the  girls*  mothers,  when  extent  of  election  of  home  economics  and  socio- 
economic level  are  held  constant. 

2.3  The  degree  of  desire  expressed  by  senior  girls  for  additional  help  in  school  with  home 
economics  topics  (total  score  only)  is  unrelated  to  the  pattern  of  home  economics 
courses  offered  in  the  senior  high  school,  when  extent  of  election  of  home  economics 
is  held  constant,  as  well  as  one  of  the  following:  girls'  academic  competence  or 
socio-economic  level  of  their  families. 

2.4  The  degree  of  desire  expressed  by  senior  girls  for  additional  help  in  school  with  home 
economics  topics  (total  score  only)  is  unrelated  to  the  employment  status  of  the  girls' 
mothers , when  extent  of  election  of  home  economics  and  socio-economic  level  are 
held  constant. 

The  analyses  were  performed  on  a Burroughs  200  computer  using  a program  designed  for 
this  study.  The  program  titled  analysis  of  variance  for  a randomized  complete  block  design  with 
unequal  observations  in  the  subclasses  and  dated  October  1960,  is  on  file  at  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Computing  Center.  In  this  program  adjustments  due  to  disproportionality  are  made  in  the 
interaction  sum  of  squares  by  the  "method  of  fitting  constants",  assuming  interaction  absent 
(Federer's  Case  I variance  analysis^^  based  on  Snedecor^^  pp.  296-299).  Treatment  means 
and  sums  of  squares  are  obtained  by  the  "method  of  weighted  squares"  of  means  analysis, 
assuming  interaction  present  and  effects  fixed  (Federer's  Case  II  based  on  Snedecor  pp.  299-301) . 
Adequate  tests  of  interaction  significance  were  not  obtained. 


The  reader's  acceptance  of  the  results  of  these  analyses  must  depend  to  a large  extent  on 
his  acceptance  of  the  operational  definitions  of  the  variables  considered  and  his  judgment  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  sample  from  whom  the  data  were  collected.  Operational  definitions  of  the  vari- 
bles  are  outlinedin  some  detail  on  page  12  . Additional  information  as  brought  together  by  Dr. 
Lowe  of  Purdue  University  may  shed  light  on  the  quality  of  the  data. 


Test-retest  reliability  of  the  various  parts  of  the  questionnaire  were  obtained  on  a 
pretest  group,  as  reported  on  pages  11,  12  , 13,  and  judgments  about  the  desirability  of 
proceeding  with  hypotheses  testing  were  made  on  the  basis  of  these  results.  As  indicated 
on  page  13,  for  example,  total  attitude  score  and  all  eight  subscores  were  considered 
reliable  enough  to  warrant  separate  treatment  in  testing  hypotheses  2.1  and  2.2,  whereas 
only  the  total  deslre-for-help  score  entered  into  the  testing  of  hypotheses  2.3  and  2.4 
because  of  the  low  reliability  of  most  of  the  subscores. 


O 1 

Federer,  Walter  T.  Variance  and  covariance  analysis  for  unbalanced  classifications. 
Biometrics . 13:333-362,  September,  1957. 

^^Snedecor,  George  W.  Statistical  Methods.  Fourth  edition.  Iowa  State  College  Press. 
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The  reliability  of  students  as  reporters  of  infonnation  available  in  school  records  was  of 
concern  to  the  researchers.  In  the  pretesting,  nine  out  of  ten  students  whose  academic 
records  were  checked  had  given  accurate  responses.  In  one  State  study,  data  from  school 
records  were  obtained  in  two  schools.  In  one  school  with  68  girls  participating  in  the  study 
the  correlation  between  marks  reported  by  the  girls  and  recorded  marks  was  .85,  and  in  a 
second  school  in  which  18  girls  participated,  a correlation  of  .82  was  obtained. 

No  measure  is  available  of  the  amount  of  error  that  crept  into  the  data  during  processing. 
However,  controls  were  used  as  follows  to  minimize  erron  (1)  All  responses  to  the  question- 
naire were  coded  by  one  person  and  checked  by  another;  when  coders  disagreed,  their  super- 
visor made  the  decision,  usually  in  consultation  with  them.  The  occupation-level  code  proved 
to  be  the  most  frequent  source  of  coder  disagreement.  In  this  case  a record  was  kept  of  all 
decisions  made  (see  append!^.  (2)  As  data  were  transferred  from  questionnaire  to  cards,  all 
punched  cards  were  verified,  usually  by  a second  machine  operator.  (3)  The  computer  program 
was  checked  with  test  problems  whose  results  had  been  established  independently. 

Validity  of  the  Measures  Used 

As  with  many  questionnaires,  the  reader  has  little  guide  to  the  validity  of  the  instrument; 
he  is  asked  to  accept  it  at  face  value. 


Content  validity  may  perhaps  be  claimed  for  the  attitude  inventory  on  grounds  that  the 
topics  listed  were  adapted  from  a list  developed  for  a larger  study  which  has  nationwide 
acceptance.  Two  efforts  were  made  to  establish  relationship  between  scores  on  this  inven- 
tory and  scores  on  tests  of  understanding,  assuming  that  these  two  types  of  scores  might 
both  be  acceptable  as  indicators  of  program  value.  In  neither  case  was  any  relationship 
found,  llie  first  effort  was  made  as  a part  of  the  pretesting  process,  using  tests  of  under- 
standing available  from  previous  research.  The  second  effort  was  more  elaborate.  Graduate 
students  in  one  of  the  cooperating  institutions  selected  four  sub  tests  from  the  attitude 
inventory  (child  development,  clothing,  food  and  nutrition,  and  personal- family  relations) . 
For  each  subtest  an  attempt  was  made  to  develop  test  items  which  related  to  the  specific 
topics  in  the  questionnaire,  and  only  in  the  case  of  the  personal -family  relations  test  did 
this  pose  seemingly  insurmountf  ble  problems.  Four  instruments  were  prepared,  each  dealing 
with  one  subject  matter  area,  and  each  including  the  appropriate  section  of  the  original 
attitude  inventor  ; the  parallel  test  of  understanding;  and  the  questionnaire  items  dealing 
with  fathers*  occupation,  home  economics  courses  taken,  and  level  of  school  marks.  Four 
schools,  three  of  which  had  participated  in  the  main  research,  cooperated  with  this  supple- 
mentary study.  Test  materials  assembled  for  each  school  were  stacked  so  that  those  deal- 
ing with  each  of  the  four  subject  matter  areas  were  distributed  evenly  throughout  the  group. 
As  a result,  the  samples  of  girls  taking  each  test  were  drawn  proportionately  from  the  four 
schools;  they  were  also  very  much  alike  in  terms  of  the  common  variables  measured  by  the 
questionnaire.  Injthis  small  study  partial  correlations  between  attitude  score^’  and  scores 
on  the  test  of  understanding,  with  effect  of  amount  of  home  economics  taken  and  academic 
competence  partiaUed  out,  were  not  significantly  different  from  zero.  Whatever  the  attitude 
inventory  measures  is  independent  of  understanding  as  measured  by  the  particular  tests  used. 
The  experience  of  the  graduate  students  in  using  the  questionnaire  as  a guide  to  developing 
the  test,  however,  may  serve  to  reinforce  the  feeling  for  content  validity  of  some  of  the 
attitude  subscores;,  but  raises  serious  questions  about  content  validity  of  the  jjersonal- 
family  relations  subscore. 
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When  the  decision  was  made  to  include  socioeconomic  status  as  one  of  the  independent 
variables  in  the  study,  there  was  considerable  discussion  of  available  socioeconomic  status 
scales  which  might  appropriately  be  incorporated  in  a questionnaire  to  be  administered  to  high 
school  students.  The  pretesting  of  several  scales  and  the  choice  of  relevant  items  to  be 
included  in  the  final  questionnaire  is  discussed  on  pages  11,  12,  and  13.  The  fact  that  only 
the  item  related  to  fathers'  occupation  was  actually  used  has  also  been  indicated.  The 
decision  to  use  fathers'  occupation  was  made  after  marginals  were  available  from  two  states 
for  each  of  the  components  of  the  socioeconomic  status  scale  (occupation  of  parent,  source 
of  income,  fathers*  educatioi^  and  the  weighted  total.  That  the  decision  was  effective  in 
preserving  a large  proportion  of  the  sample  is  evident  from  the  following  information  regarding 
the  percentage  of  girls  providing  complete  data: 

State  A State  E 

Composite  SES  score  _ 76%  77% 

Father’s  occupation  93%  95% 

That  the  decision  did  not  do  violence  to  the  data  is  evident  from  correlations  of  .92  and  .88 
obtained  between  composite  SES  scores  and  father’s  occupation  rating  in  the  two  states 
respectively.  Prior  support  for  such  a decision  was  available,  since  Kahl  has  shown  father’s 
occupation  to  be  the  best  single  indicator  of  socioeconomic  status . 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  researchers  to  establish  cutting  points  on  both  socioeconomic 
status  data  and  academic  competence  data  such  that  the  various  samples  might  be  divided  into 
upper,  middle  and  lower  thirds  on  these  variables,  to  maximize  the  efficiency  of  the  analysis 
of  variance.  It  will  be  recalled  that  for  each  variable  seven  levels  were  established;  in  the 
case  of  each  the  most  reasonable  cutting  points  proved  to  be  on  either  side  of  the  fourth  level 
(again  basing  the  decision  on  data  from  States  A and  E) , The  resultant  distributions  for  each 
state  are  shown  in  Table  I.  Obviously  the  goal  of  three  subsamples  of  somewhat  comparable 
size  for  each  variable  in  each  state  was  not  achieved.  \ 

I 

Table  I.  Percentage  of  students  in  each  state  sample  falling  in  high,  middle,  and  low  socio- 
economic status  and  academic  competence  groups. 


Socioeconomic  Status 

Academic  Competence 

State 

High  Middle  Low 

High  Middle  Low 

A 

48 

28 

24 

47 

28 

25 

B 

28 

24 

48 

52 

25 

23 

C 

26 

36 

38 

54 

26 

20 

D 

20 

37 

42 

44 

29 

26 

E 

35 

31 

34 

27 

29 

44 

Total 

31 

32 

37 

46 

27 

27 

These  data  may  have  relevance  to  a discussion  of  the  validity  of  th.  measures  used  for 
the  two  variables.  That  the  socioeconomic  status  variable  has  been  measured  with  a reason- 
able degree  of  reliability  and  validity  has  already  been  pointed  out  (the  indicator  used. 
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fathers*  occupation,  had  a test-retest  reliability  of  .95  in  the  pre-test,  and  in  two  states  of 
the  main  study  correlated  .92  and  .88  with  an  acceptable  measure  which  combines  fathers* 
occupation  with  two  other  variables) , One  might  reason,  then,  that  variations  in  socio- 
economic level  from  state  to  state  can  be  accepted  as  real  differences. 

Analysis  of  the  quality  of  the  academic  competence  data  is  not  so  simple.  Marks  in 
school  were  used  as  the  indicator  of  this  variable,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  question  the 
reliability  of  students*  reports  of  their  marks.  No  evidence  is  available  of  the  consistency 
with  which  marks  are  given  in  these  particular  schools,  but  evidence  from  other  sources  sug- 
gest that  marks  are  usually  not  ve.y  reliable.  It  seems  easier  to  explain  variations  from 
state  to  state  as  reflecting  either  unreliability  or  lack  of  a common  reference  point  from  school 
to  school  than  to  accept  these  variations  are  indicative  of  real  differences  in  students'  aca- 
demic ability.  Further  light  on  this  question  may  be  provided  in  the  discussion  of  the 
sample,”  33 


Findings 


)e  of  Home  making  Program 


The  mean  scores  on  the  total  questionnaire  for  223  girls  in  two  schools  with  general  prograifi^ 
was  116.085  while  that  of  180  girls  in  two  schools  with  special  programs  was  98.114.  The  F-value 
of  18.55  which  is  associated  with  these  differences  is  significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level.  We  \ 
reject  the  null  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  general  and  special  programs 
regarding  the  amourt  of  help  in  home  economics  recognized  by  senior  girls  enrolled  in  these  said 
programs . 


Basic  data  regarding  extent  of  election  are  in  Table  I . 

Table  I,  Percentage  of  Senior  Girls  in  Missouri  Who  Reported  Having  Taken  Varying  Amounts 
Of  Home  Economics  In  Senior  High  School  | 


There  was  a significant  relationship  between  the  type  of  program  offered  and  the  extent  of 
election  (chi-square  values  were  sign  :;ant  at  the  one  pei|  cent  level) . Data  of  Table  2 indicate 
that  in  Missouri  the  General  programs  represented  by  the  ^mple  attracted  more  students  than  the 
Specialized  programs  represented  in  the  sample.  { 


^^Lowe,  Phyllis  K. , "Student  Evaluation  of  Home  Economics  Programs  at  the  Secondary  Level 
When  Courses  are  General  and  Specialized. " Purdue  University,  1962.  pp.  17-20. 
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Table  2.  Percentage  of  Senior  Girls  in  General  and  Specialized  Samples  in  Missouri  Who 
Reported  Having  Taken  Varying  Amounts  of  Home  Economics  in  Senior  High  School 


Number  of 

Units  of  Home  Economics 

in  Senior  High  School 

Sample 

Girls 

0 

1/2-1 

1 1/2-2 

2 1/2  or  more 

General 

223 

30 

39 

22 

10 

Special 

180 

48 

37 

13 

2 

Amount  of  Homemaking 

The  range  in  mean  scores  on  the  total  questionnaire  for  the  223  girls  in  the  two  schools  with 
general  programs  was  107.026  to  129.512  while  the  range  in  mean  scores  on  the  total  questionnaire 
for  the  180  girls  in  the  two  schools  with  special  programs  was  83.014  to  101.298.  (Figure  JJ  The 
corresponding  F-value  of  18.83  is  significant  at  the  one  percent  level.  We  reject  the  null  hypothe- 
sis that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  help  in  home  economics  recognized  by  senior  high 
school  girls  taking  different  amounts  of  homemaking  in  the  general  and  special  programs. 

Looking  at  Figure  2.*  one  can  observe  the  direction  of  the  mean  scores  for  the  general  and 
special  programs  for  the  girls  electing  different  amounts  of  homemaking,  noting  the  decided  change 
in  direction  in  both  programs<after  the  second  level  of  home  making,  that  is^  an  increase  in  general 
programs, and. a decrease  in  special  programs. 

Socio-Economic  Status 


There  is  a relationship  between  the  socio-economic  level  of  the  student's  family  and  the 
extent  to  which  she  elects  home  economics  courses  in  the  sample  senior  high  schools.  This  is 
true  (chi-square  values  exceed  the  five  percent  significance  level)  in  the  specialized  programs 
and  the  general. 

As  indicated  \n  Table  3,  girls  from  high  socio-economic  groups  selected  less  home  economics 
than  did  those  from  low  socio-economic  groups . 

Table  3.  Percentage  of  Senior  Girls  in  High  and  Low  Socio-economic  Status  Groups  Who 
Reported  Having  Taken  Home  Economics  in  Senior  High  School 


Number  of  %Electing  Some  %Electing  1 1/2  or 

Girls  Home  Economics  More  Units 


Sample 

High* 

Low# 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

General 

93 

59 

63 

78 

24 

36 

Special 

101 

37 

37 

84 

7 

38 

*Girls  reporting  fathers'  occupations  coded  in  the  upper  3 out  of  7 
#Girls  reporting  fathers'  occupations  coded  in  the  lower  3 out  of  7 


possible  categories 
possible  categories 
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The  194  girls  of  high  socio-economic  status  indicated  a mean  score  of  91.659  while  the  96 
girls  of  low  socio-economic  status  indicated  a mean  score  of  121.640.  The  113  girls  of  the  middle 
socio-economic  status  group  indicated  a mean  score  of  107.989.  The  F-value  of  6.83  is  significant 
at  the  one  percent  level.  We  reject  the  null  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  amount  of 
help  in  home  economics  recognized  by  senior  high  school  girls  of  different  socio-economic  levels 
in  the  general  and  special  programs . 

Looking  at  the  graph  in  Figure  2,  the  girls  of  high  socio-economic  level  indicate  lower  mean 
scores  in  both  the  general  and  special  programs  than  do  the  girls  of  low  socio-economic  levels  in 
both  the  general  and  special  programs.  The  girls  of  high  socio-economic  level  indicate  a consid- 
erably lower  mean  score  in  the  special  program  than  do  the  girls  of  high  socio-economic  level  in 
the  general  program. 

Possible  effects  on  the  mean  scores  of  the  interaction  between  socio-economic  level  and  the 
amount  of  homemaking  for  the  general  programs  is  indicated  in  Figure  3,  and  for  the  special  program 
in  Figure  _4. 

Figure^  suggests  that  the  relationship  between  the  amount  of  help  recognized  by  senior 
high  school  girls  and  amount  of  home  economics  taken  for  the  medium  socio-economic  level  is 
different  from  the  high  and  low  socio-economic  levels . The  significance  of  the  interaction  has 
not  been  tested. 

The  mean  scores  for  the  girls  in  the  general  programs  indicate  a fairly  strong  relationship 
to  the  mean  scores  of  the  girls  in  the  special  programs  at  the  first  and  third  levels  of  home  eco- 
nomics for  both  the  medium  and  low  socio-economic  levels . 

The  relationship  between  the  mean  scores  of  the  girls  in  the  general  and  special  programs 
of  high  socio-economic  levels  is  not  at  all  apparent  as  indicated  in  Figures  ^ and  7.. 

The  relationship  between  the  mean  scores  of  the  various  socio-economic  levels  appears 
stronger  at  the  second  levf  i of  the  general  program. 

Looking  at  Figure^  the  mean  sc  ires  for  students  in  the  general  program  are  similar  in 
pattern  in  the  several  areas  of  home  economics  for  the  three  levels  of  homemaking  with  the  ej.- 
ception  of  the  scores  for  the  areas  of  home  management  and  family  relationships.  The  mean  scores 
for  students  in  the  special  program  are  similar  in  the  several  areas  of  home  economics  for  the  three 
levels  of  home  economics  with  the  exception  of  the  scores  fojr  the  area  of  family  health. 

The  range  in  mean  scores  for  the  three  levels  of  home  economics  in  the  general  program  is 
greatest  for  the  specific  areas  of  foods  and  nutrition  and  clothing  and  textiles.  The  smallest  range 
in  mean  scores  for  the  three  levels  of  home  economics  in  the  general  program  is  in  the  area  of 
family  relationships. 

The  smallest  range  in  mean  scores  in  the  special  program  is  in  the  area  of  family  health. 

The  range  in  mean  scores  in  the  special  program  is  greatest  for  the  three  levels  of  home 
economics  in  the  areas  of  housing  and  home  furnishings  and  management. 

In  Figure _9  we  note  that  in  each  respective  area  of  homemaking  the  mean  score  is  lower  for 
the  girls  in  the  special  programs  than  for  the  girls  in  the  general  programs  for  the  three  levels  of 
homemaking  and  the  three  socio-economic  levels,  with  the  exception  of  home  management,  housing 
and  home  furnishings  and  consumer  buying. 
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THE  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  SENIOR  GIRLS  IN 
THE  SPECIAL  SAMPLE  PROGRAMS  IN  MISSOURI 
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THE  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  TOTAL  SAMPLE  OF 
SENIOR  GIRLS  IN  THE  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  SAMPLE 

PROGRAMS  IN  MISSOURI 
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THE  REIATIONSHIP  OF  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS  AND 
AMOUNT  OF  HOMEMAKING  FOR  SENIOR  GIRLS  IN  THE 
GENERAL  SAMPLE  PROGRAMS  IN  MISSOURI 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS  AND 
AMOUNT  OF  HOMEMAKING  FOR  SENIOR  GIRLS  IN  THE 
SPECIAL  SAMPLE  PROGRAMS  IN  MISSOURI 
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In  the  special  programs  the  medium  socio-economic  level  indicates  a marked  drop  in  mean 
scores  in  the  family  health  area.  The  low  socio-economic  level  in  the  special  program  indicates 
a marked  drop  in  mean  score  in  the  areas  of  food  and  nutrition,  management,  housing  and  home 
furnishings  and  family  relationships.  There  is  also  a drop  but  not  so  marked  for  iow  socio- 
economic level  of  the  senior  girls  in  the  special  programs  in  the  areas  of  child  development  and 
consumer  buying. 

In  the  general  programs  the  medium  socio-economic  level  indicates  a very  slight  drop  in 
mean  scores  in  child  development  and  family  health  with  a larger  drop  in  mean  scores  in  family 
relations.  However,  in  all  areas  of  home  economics  an  increase  in  mean  scores  is  noted  from 
the  first  to  third  socio-economic  level  in  both  the  general  and  special  programs. 

In  the  general  programs  there  is  a marked  drop  in  mean  scores  for  the  senior  girls  at  the 
second  homemaking  level  in  family  relationships.  In  the  special  program  there  is  a marked  drop 
in  the  mean  score  for  the  senior  girls  at  the  third  home  making  level  in  the  area  of  family  health. 
With  these  exceptions  the  patterns  for  both  special  and  general  programs  seem  to  indicate  higher 
mean  scores  for  each  area  of  home  economics  for  each  succeeding  grade  level. 

Academic  Competence 

Data  support  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a relationship  be^een  the  girls'  academic  ability 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  elect  home  economics  in  the  sample  senior  high  schools  (chi-square 
values  exceed  the  five  percent  significance  level).  These  data  are  summarized  in  Table  4. 

Table  4.  Percentage  of  Senior  Girls  in  High  and  Low  Academic-Competence  Groups  from 
Missouri  Who  Reported  Having  Taken  Home  Economics  in  the  Sample  Senior 
High  Schools 


Sample 

Number  of 
Girls 

Hiqh*  Low# 

%Electing  Some 
Home  Economics 
High  Low 

%Electing  1 1/2  or 
More  Units 
High  Low 

General  90  63  62  78  21  48 

Special  99  38  39  87  9 29 


*Girls  reporting  high  school  marks  in  the  upper  3 out  of  7 possible  categories 
#Girls  reporting  high  school  marks  in  the  lower  3 out  of  7 possible  categories 

More  of  the  low  ability  than  of  the  high  ability  group  of  students  elect  some  home  economics. 
There  is  a marked  difference  between  the  two  ability  groups  when  the  percentages  of  girls  electing 
more  than  one  unit  are  compared. 

The  mean  score  on  the  total  questionnaire  holding  academic  competence  constant  for  the 
223  girls  in  the  general  programs  was  115.645  while  that  of  the  180  girls  in  the  special  program 
was  95.385.  The  F-value  of  2.49  was  not  significant  at  the  one  percent  level.  We  accept  the 
null  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  difference  regarding  the  amount  of  help  in  home  economics  recog- 
nized by  senior  high  school  girls  of  different  levels  of  academic  competence  in  both  general  and 
special  programs. 
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The  94  girls  of  high  academic  competence  indicated  a mean  score  of  100. 146  and  the  41 
girls  of  low  academic  competence  indicate  a not  too  different  mean  score  of  105.608.  In  Figure  10 
we  note  that  the  range  in  mean  scores  regarding  academic  competence  is  less  for  the  senior  girls 
in  the  general  programs  than  the  range  in  mean  scores  regarding  academic  competence  for  the 
senior  girls  in  the  special  programs. 

In  Figure  ll_we  see  that  the  lowest  mean  scores  were  with  the  high  academic  competence 
group  in  the  general  program.  Although  the  scores  indicate  recognized  help  by  the  low  academic 
competence  group,  as  a group,  the  scores  are  lower  than  the  medium  academic  competence  group 
at  the  first  and  third  level  of  homemakingo  In  the  special  programs,  as  shown  in  Figure  12,  the 
pattern  for  the  low  academic  competence  group  and  the  high  academic  competence  group  is  quite 
similar  and  the  pattern  indicates  a steady  increase  in  mean  scores,  recognizing  help  gained,  from 
the  special  program  at  each  successive  grade  level.  Even  the  medium  academic  competence  group 
shows  a pattern  of  recognized  help  except  that  the  mean  scores  are  slightly  lower  at  the  third  level 
than  at  the  second  level  of  homemaking.  For  the  total  sample  in  the  general  and  special  programs 
the  patterns  in  Figure  for  the  three  levels  of  academic  competence  groups  are  quite  similar, 
showing  a steady  increase  in  help  recognized  at  each  successive  level  of  homemaking. 

Looking  at  Figure  the  mean  scores  of  academic  competence  for  senior  high  school  girls 
in  the  general  program  with  one  exception  show  a similarity  in  pattern  for  the  three  levels  of  home- 
making  in  the  several  areas  of  home  economics.  The  exception  in  the  pattern  of  mean  scores  is 
found  in  the  family  relations  area . 

The  mean  scores  of  academic  competence  for  senior  high  school  girls  for  the  three  levels  of 
homemaking  in  the  special  program  show  a similarity  of  pattern  in  the  several  areas  of  home  eco- 
nomics with  the  exception  of  family  health.  Figure  14  also  indicates  in  the  special  programs  an 
especially  marked  increase  in  the  mean  scores  at  the  second  level  of  home  making  for  the  areas  of 
home  management,  housing  and  home  furnishings. 

Looking  at  Figure  the  mean  scores  in  the  general  program  for  senior  high  school  girls  at 
the  three  levels  of  academic  competence  indicate  a similarity  in  pattern  in  four  home  economics 
areas,  namely  textiles  and  clothing,  foods  and  nutrition,  family  health  and  family  relations.  That 
is,  the  pattern  of  mean  scores  indicates  an  increase  in  mean  scores  at  the  second  level  and 
decreased  scores  at  the  third  level  of  academic  competence.  In  four  areas,  child  development, 
home  management,  housing  and  home  furnishings  and  consumer  buying,  the  mean  scores  decrease 
at  the  second  level  of  academic  competence.  In  all  the  areas  of  home  economics  in  the  general 
program  the  lowest  mean  score  is  at  the  thrid  level  of  academic  competence. 

The  mean  scores  in  the  special  program  for  the  senior  high  girls  at  the  three  levels  of  academic 
competence  are  similar  in  pattern  in  four  areas  of  home  economics,  textiles  and  clothing,  home 
management,  housing  and  home  furnishings  and  consumer  buying.  The  pattern  shows  an  increase 
in  mean  scores  at  the  second  level  of  academic  competence  and  a decrease  in  mean  scores  at  the 
third  level  of  academic  competence.  However,  the  mean  scores  at  the  third  level  are  not  less  than 
the  mean  scores  at  the  first  level  of  academic  competence.  In  the  two  liome  economics  areas, 
foods  and  nutrition  and  family  relations,  the  pattern  of  mean  scores  in  the  special  program  indi- 
cates an  increase  at  both  the  second  and  third  levels  of  academic  competence. 

Mothers  Working — Mothers  Not  Working  and  Election  of  Girls  to  Take  Home  Economics 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  girls  whose  mothers  were  working  elected  to  take  home  eco- 
nomics. Two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  girls  whose  mothers  were  not  working  elected  to  take 
home  economics. 
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In  terms  of  attitudes  toward  help  received  in  the  various  areas  of  home  economics,  Figure  16 
indicates  that  the  range  of  mean  scores  is  almost  identical  for  the  first  and  third  level  of  homemaking 
for  both  the  students  of  mothers  working  and  the  students  of'mothers  not  work/ng. 

In  Figure  17_  the  range  pattern  of  mean  scores  at  the  three  socio-economic  levels  for  girls  with 
mothers  working  is  similar  in  four  areas  of  home  economics,  family  health,  home  management, 
family  relations,  and  housing  and  home  furnishings.  There  is  a sharp  increase  in  the  mean  scores 
in  the  area  of  clothing  and  textiles,  a decrease  in  mean  scores  in  the  consumer  buying  area  and  a 
very  small  increase  in  mean  scores  in  the  area  of  child  development.  All  of  the  mean  scores  for 
girls  with  mothers  not  working  indicate  a similar  pattern,  that  is,  an  increase  in  mean  scores  (from 
high  to  low  socio-economic  status)  with  the  exception  of  scores  in  the  area  of  consumer  buying. 

In  this  area  there  is  not  an  increase  in  mean  scores.  In  fact,  they  show  a drop  at  the  third 
socio-economic  level  after  showing  an  increase  at  the  second  level  of  socio-economic  status. 

As  noted  in  Figure  J[8  with  students  of  working  and  non-working  mothers,  the  pattern  range  of 
mean  scores  at  the  three  levels  of  homemaking  indicates  a similarity  between  these  two  groups  in 
three  areas  of  home  economics,  foods  and  nutiltion,  housing  and  home  furnishings  and  family 
relations . 

In  the  group  of  students  with  working  mothers  there  is  a noted  increase  in  the  mean  scores  in 
the  child  development  area  at  the  third  level  of  homemaking,  A sharp  increase  in  mean  scores  at 
the  third  level  of  homemaking  is  also  found  in  food  and  nutrition  and  the  clothing  and  textiles  area. 
In  home  management  and  the  housing  and  home  furnishings  areas  the  range  of  mean  scores  is  quite 
similar  at  the  three  levels  of  homemaking. 

With  the  exception  of  family  health  and  consumer  buying  there  is  an  increase  in  mean  scores 
at  all  levels  of  homemaking  within  the  group  of  students  with  mothers  not  working,  A slight  decrease 
in  mean  scores  is  found  at.  the  second  level  of  homemaking  in  the  area  of  family  health  while  in  the 
area  of  consumer  buying  there  is  a slight  decrease  in  mean  scores  at  the  third  level  of  homemaking. 

Figures  iit  snd  ZQ,  show  a comparison  made  between  the  senior  high  school  girls  with  mothers 
working  and  those  with  mothers  not  working  considering  their  socio-economic  status  and  the  amount 
of  homemaking  the  girls  have  had. 

Looking  at  Figure  Jit  we  see  the  comparison  of  the  three  socio-economic  status  levels  of 
students  with  working  mothers.  The  pattern  of  mean  scores  is  not  too  different  for  the  three  levels 
of  homemaking  of  the  three  socio-economic  status  groups.  Each  socio-economic  status  group  indi- 
cates an  increase  in  scores  for  each  level  of  homemaking.  The  mean  scores  for  the  medium  socio- 
economic status  group  are  higher  at  the  second  level  of  homemaking  than  the  low  socio-economic 
status  group,  but  lower  at  the  third  level  of  homemaking. 

As  found  in  Figure  ^ with  mothers  not  working  the  high  and  medium  socio-economic  status 
groups  indicate  an  increase  in  mean  scores  at  the  second  level  of  homemaking.  All  scores  from 
the  three  socio-economic  levels  show  an  increase  from  the  second  to  the  third  level  of  homemaking. 
The  low  socio-economic  status  group  has  the  highest  score  at  the  first  level  of  homemaking  but 
shows  some  decided  decrease  at  the  second  level  of  homemaking. 
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According  to  Figure  2J,  the  mean  scores  for  all  three  levels  of  home  making  for  the  students 
in  the  special  program  are  higher  than  those  of  the  students  in  the  general  program. 

At  the  third  level  of  home  making  in  the  special  program  the  scores  indicating  desire  for  help 
are  lower  than  at  the  other  two  levels*  whereas  the  students  in  the  general  program  indicate  a 
desire  for  only  slightly  less  help  at  the  third  level  than  at  the  second  lev'el. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  two  types  of  programs  (Figure  ^ with  the  socio-economic  status 
held  constant*  a different  pattern  is  observed,  A steady  decrease  in  mean  scores  is  noted  in  the 
general  program  as  the  socio-economic  levels  decrease*  while  mean  scores  for  all  levels  are 
lower  than  the  mean  scores  at  each  of  the  three  levels  in  the  special  program,  A slight  increase 
in  mean  scores  is  noted  at  the  lower  level  in  the  special  program. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  three  socio-economic  status  groups*  (Figure^  in  the  general  pro- 
gram* a wide  variation  of  mean  scores  is  found  at  the  first  two  levels  of  homemaking  with  a very 
close  similarity  in  mean  scores  at  the  third  level.  There  is  an  increase  in  mean  scores  at  each  of 
the  three  levels  of  homeinaking  for  the  low  socio-economic  group.  The  high  socio-economic  status 
group  has  higher  mean  scores  at  the  second  level  than  the  other  two  socio-economic  groups*  how- 
ever* the  scores  for  the  high  socio-economic  status  students  are  about  the  same  at  be  Ji  the  first 
and  third  levels  of  homemaking. 

In  the  special  program  (Figure  2^  the  mean  scores  of  the  high  socio-economic  status  group 
indicate  an  increasing  desire  for  help  at  the  three  levels  of  home  making  while  the  middle  socio- 
economic group  indicate  a decreasing  desire  for  help.  The  low  socio-economic  status  group  indi- 
cate a marked  increase  in  mean  scores  at  the  second  level  followed  by  a marked  decrease  in  mean 
scores  at  the  third  level.  The  mean  scores  are  higher  for  the  high  socio-economic  group  than  the 
other  two  status  groups  at  the  third  level  of  homemaking. 

Figure  ^ shows  the  comparison  of  the  three  levels  of  academic  competence  in  the  general 
program.  The  high  level  of  academic  competence  indicates  a steady  increase  in  mean  scores  at 
the  three  levels  of  homemaking.  The  medium  level  of  academic  competence  indicates  a greater 
desire  for  help  at  the  second  level  of  homemaking  than  at  either  of  the  other  two  levels  of  home- 
making, However*  at  the  third  level  of  homemaking  the  medium  academic  competence  group  indi- 
cate a desire  for  more  help  than  at  the  first  level  of  homemaking.  The  low  academic  competence 
group  has  lower  mean  scores  at  the  second  level  than  at  the  first  level  of  home  making*  and  at  the 
third  level  the  mean  scores  for  the  low  academic  competence  group  is  not  as  high  as  at  the  first 
level  of  homemaking. 

As  indicated  in  Figure  ^ the  pattern  of  mean  scores  in  the  special  program  is  markedly 
different  than  the  pattern  in  the  general  program.  The  medium  academic  competence  group  has 
an  inverse  pattern  of  mean  scores  as  compared  to  the  same  group  in  the  general  program.  Both 
of  the  other  two  academic  competence  groups  show  a marked  increase  in  mean  scores  at  the 
second  level  but  a drop  at  the  third  level  of  homemaking.  However*  for  the  low  academic  com- 
petence group  the  score  for  this  group  is  still  greater  at  the  third  level  of  homemaking  than  it  is 
at  the  first  level  of  homemaking. 

In  Figure^  the  high  socio-economic  status  group  of  students  with  mothers  working  shows 
an  increase  in  mean  scores  at  each  level  of  homemaking.  The  medium  socio-economic  group  takes 
a sharp  drop  in  mean  scores  at  the  second  level  of  homemaking.  The  low  socio-economic  status 
group  shows  a marked  increase  in  mean  scores  at  the  second  level  with  only  a slight  drop  at  the 
third  level  of  homemaking. 
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j In  Figure  ^ the  high  socio-economic  status  group  of  students  with  mothers  not  working  shows 

j an  increase  in  mean  scores  at  the  second  level  of  homemaking  but  a sharp  drop  at  the  third  level  of 
I homemaking.  The  medium  socio-economic  status  group  of  students  indicates  a steady  decrease  in 

I mean  scores  from  the  first  through  the  third  level  of  home  making.  The  low  socio-economic  group 

I of  students  with  mothers  not  working  Indicates  an  increase  in  desire  for  help  at  the  second  level 

t 

[ and  a marked  decrease  at  the  third  level.  All  socio-economic  groups  with  mothers  not  working 

[ Indicate  less  desire  for  help  at  the  third  level  of  homemaking. 

I Future  Plans 


I Figures  ^ and  ^ show  a relationship  between  future  plans  and  amount  of  home  making.  The 

[,  reader  will  recall  that  the  three  future  plan  categories  were  as  follows:  plans  to  enter  two  or  four 

(year  college  and  expects  employment  in  a high  level  occupation;  plans  not  to  enter  college  and 
expects  employment  in  a low  level  occupation;  inconsistent — plans  for  college  plus  low  level 
i occupation  or  plans  for  no  college  plus  high  level  occupation. 

r 

[ In  the  general  program,  as  shown  in  Table  5 the  number  of  students  indicating  a desire  for 

I college  and  a high  level  occupation  decreases  at  the  second  and  third  levels. 

F 

I 

[ Table  5.  Future  Plans  of  Senior  Girls  in  Missouri  Who  Reported  Having  Taken  Varying 

\ Amounts  of  Home  Economics  In  Senior  High  School 


Program 

Level 

Home  making 

College  and 
Employment 
High  Level 

Ho  College 
Employment 
Low  Level 

Inconsistent 

Ho. 

Percent 

Ho. 

Percent 

Ho. 

Percent 

General 

1 

27 

41% 

26 

31% 

8 

19% 

2 

22 

33% 

30 

36% 

21 

50% 

3 

17 

26% 

28 

33% 

13 

31% 

Special 

1 

57 

63% 

11 

24% 

9 

33% 

2 

30 

33% 

21 

46% 

12 

45% 

3 

4 

4% 

14 

30% 

6 

22% 

I The  number  of  students  in  the  general  program  indicating  “no  college  and  a low  level  occupa- 

tion" increases  at  the  second  level  with  only  a slight  decrease  in  number  at  the  third  level  of  home- 
making. The  number  of  students  in  the  general  program  indicating  "no  college"  in  their  future  plans 
increases  at  the  second  and  third  levels  of  homemaking.  Those  students  who  are  inconsistent  in 
I their  future  plans  show  a marked  increase  in  number  at  the  second  level  of  homemaking. 

t 

■ In  the  special  program  there  is  a decided  decrease  at  both  the  second  and  third  levels  of 

I home  making  in  the  number  of  students  including  " college  and  high  level  occupation"  in  their 

[ future  plans.  There  are  fewer  students  at  the  third  level  of  homemaking  than  at  the  second  level 
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of  homemaking  who  have  Indicated  "no  college  and  a low  level  occupation"  in  their  future  plans. 

At  the  third  level  there  are  more  students  indicating  "no  college"  in  their  future  plans  than  there 
are  at  the  first  level  of  homemaking  in  the  special  program. 

There  is  a decrease  in  number  of  students  indicating  "college  and  a high  level  occupation" 
at  both  the  second  and  fJiird  levels  of  homemaking  in  the  general  and  in  the  special  programs.  In 
both  programs  there  is  an  increase  in  number  of  students  at  the  second  level  of  homemaking  indi- 
cating "no  college  and  a low  level  occupation"  in  their  future  plans. 

Figures  29  and_^  show  the  relationship  of  desire  for  help  by  the  senior  girls  and  their  future 
plans  as  they  elect  different  amounts  of  homemaking  in  the  general  and  special  programs,  respec- 
tively. The  number  of  girls  at  the  third  level  of  homemaking  in  the  special  program  doesn't  appear 
to  be  realistic  in  terms  of  influencing  the  apparent  high  mean  scores  for  this  group  "going  to  col- 
lege and  seeking  a high  level  occupation."  The  inconsistent  group  desires  more  help  in  the  special 
program  at  the  third  level  of  homemaking  than  does  the  same  type  group  in  the  general  program. 

This  inconsistent  group  shows  an  increase  in  mean  scores,  that  is  needing  more  help,  in  both  pro- 
grams and  at  each  succeeding  level  of  homemaking. 

Patterns  of  Courses  in  Homemaking  in  the  Sample  Special  Programs 

Looking  at  Table  6 we  note  that  the  twenty-eight  girls  in  this  school  taking  one  half  to  one 
unit  of  homemaking  report  taking  course  work  in  three  areas,  personal  and  family  relationships, 
food  and  nutrition,  and  clothing  and  textiles.  The  eleven  girls  taking  1 1/2  to  two  units  of  home- 
making have  as  a group  taken  courses  in  four  areas  of  homemaking.  Of  these  eleven,  five  girls 
have  had  clothing  and  textiles,  five  girls  have  had  some  food  and  nutrition,  four  girls  have  had 
some  course  work  in  family  health  and  nine  girls  have  had  some  course  work  in  personal  and 
family  relationships.  The  three  girls  taking  two  or  more  units  of  homemaking  have  had  course 
work  in  four  areas  of  homemaking.  All  have  had  course  work  in  clothing  and  textiles  and  food 
and  nutrition.  Two  have  had  course  work  in  personal  and  family  relationships  and  one  has  had 
course  work  in  family  health.  None  of  the  girls  in  this  situation  have  had  course  work  in  child 
development,  home  furnishings  and  equipment,  management  or  consumer  economics. 

Looking  at  Table  7 we  find  that  the  forty- five  girls  taking  one  half  to  one  unit  of  home  making 
reporting  have  taken  course  work  in  four  areas.  Of  these  forty-five,  nineteen  girls  have  had  course 
work  in  textiles  and  clothing.  Eight  girls  have  had  course  work  in  food  and  nutrition.  Four  girls 
have  had  course  work  in  family  health  and  twenty-two  girls  have  had  course  work  in  management. 
There  are  eleven  girls  in  this  situation  who  have  taken  one  and  a half  to  two  units  of  homemaking. 
All  of  these  girls  have  had  course  work  in  textiles  and  clothing.  Five  of  these  girls  have  had  work 
in  food  and  nutrition.  Ten  of  these  girls  have  had  course  work  in  management.  All  three  of  the 
girls  taking  two  or  more  units  of  homemaking  have  taken  course  work  in  clothing  and  textiles, 
food  and  nutrition  and  management.  None  of  the  girls  enrolled  in  this  particular  school  situation 
have  had  course  work  in  child  development,  home  furnishings  and  equipment,  personal  and  family 
relationships  or  consumer  economics. 

Analysis  on  Individual  Items  for  Senior  Girls  Who  had  Varying  Amounts  of  Homemaking  in  General 
and  Special  Sample  Programs 


It  might  be  advisable  to  look  at  Tables  8 and  9,  the  scores  on  individual  items  of  the  instru- 
ment to  check  those  which  seem  to  have  received  the  most  or  least  emphasis  as  indicated  by  mean 
scores  within  each  subject  matter  area.  For  the  girls  in  both  the  general  program  and  in  the  special 
program  the  items  receiving  most  emphasis  in  the  child  care  area  are  those  concerned  with  "under- 
standing what  children  are  like  at  different  age  levels"  and  "learning  the  meaning  of  discipline  for 
children. " 
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MISSOURI  SPECIAL  - KIRKWOOD 


Units 

No. 

No. 

of 

of 

of 

Hmg 

Areas 

Girls 

1/2-1 

1 

22 

AREAS  REPORTED 

(See  Code) 

1234  56789  10 


Units  No.  No. 

of  of  of 
Hmg  Areas  Girls 


AREAS  REPORTED 

(See  Code) 

123456789  10 


CODE  IDENTIFICATION 


Identification  number 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Area 

Child  Development 
Clothing  and  Textiles 
Food  and  Nutrition 
Family  Health 
Management 

Home  Furnishing  - Equipment 
P/F  Relationships 
Consumer  Economics 


Units 

of 

Hmq 


Table  7 • PATTERNS  OF  COURSES  IN  HOMEMAKING  THAT  SENIOR  GIRLS 
REPORTED  THEY  HAD  TAKEN  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
MISSOURI  SPECIAL  - BEAUMONT 

No.  No^  AREAS  REPORTED  Units  No.  No^^  AREAS  REPORTED 

of  of  (See  Code) of  of  of  (See  Code) 

Areas  Girls  123456789  10  Hmg  Areas  Girls  123456789  10 


1/2-1  3 

2 
2 

1 1/2-2  3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

2+  3 

3 
3 


24 

X 

X 

X 

18 

X 

X 

3 

X 

X 

3 

X 

X 

X 

3 

X 

X 

2 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 

CODE  IDENnnCATION 


Identification  number 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Area 

Child  Development 
Clothing  and  Textiles 
Food  and  Nutrition 
Family  Health 
Management 

Home  Furnishing  - Equipment 
P/F  Relationships 
Consumer  Economics 


I 


tiosm 


.1^ 


In  both  programs  the  items  in  clothing  and  textiles,  "Caring  for  clothing,  keeping  clean  and 
neat,  laundering,  mending,"  "Making  clothing"  and  "Keeping  myself  well  groomed  and  attractive" 
have  received  the  major  emphasis.  The  items,  "Selecting  and  biding  clothes  for  myself"  and 
"Planning  a wardrobe  for  myself"  show  emphasis  according  to  the  mean  scores  for  the  General 
Program  but  not  the  Special  Program. 

Items  receiving  the  most  emphasis  according  to  mean  scores  in  both  programs  in  the  area 
of  food  and  nutrition  include  "Cooking  food,"  "Serving  food,"  and  "Learning  about  the  food  I need 
each  day"  and  "Being  well-mannered  at  the  table  and  as  hostess  and  guest. " Both  programs  show 
the  least  emphasis  in  "Preserving  food  by  canning,  freezing,  etc."  and  "Preparing  and  serving 
foods  from  different  countries." 

The  least  emphasis  according  to  mean  scores  in  both  the  general  and  special  programs  for 
the  area  of  Family  Health,  include  "Planning  for  and  caring  for  the  home  medicine  chest,"  "Plan- 
ning, preparing,  and  serving  food  for  the  sick  in  the  home"  and  the  item  "How  to  care  for  a child 
when  he  is  ill. " 

In  the  Management  area,  the  mean  scores  do  not  show  much  similarity  in  emphasis  on  cer- 
tain items  for  both  the  general  and  special  programs.  In  the  general  programs,  those  items  receiv- 
ing most  emphasis  according  to  mean  scores  are,  "Planning  together  in  a family  for  such  things  as: 
use  of  money,  getting  work  done,  sharing  in  responsibilities, " "What  it  means  to  be  a good  home 
manager  for  successful  family  living"  and  "Planning  wise  use  of  my  money." 

In  the  special  programs,  those  items  receiving  most  emphasis  according  to  mean  scores  are, 
"Learning  disadvantages  and  advantages  of  buying  with  cash  and  on  credit  (on  time), " "Planning 
wise  use  of  my  money"  and  "Planning  convenient  kitchens." 

In  the  area  of  Home  Furnishings  the  mean  scores  do  show  some  similarity  in  emphasis  on 
certain  items  for  both  the  general  and  special  programs.  However,  the  mean  scores  show  greater 
differences  in  emphasis  than  likenesses.  Those  items  indicating  by  mean  scores  the  most  emphasis 
in  the  general  programs  included,  "Selecting  colors  and  furnishings  for  the  home,"  "Planning  a 
home  for  a family"  and  "Choosing  a home  for  a family."  In  the  special  program,  those  items  whose 
mean  scores  indicate  greatest  emphasis  include,  "Arranging  furniture  in  different  rooms,"  "Choosing 
a home  for  a family"  and  "Planning  a home  for  a family.."  In  the  general  program  the  least  emphasis 
according  to  mean  scores  is  the  item,  "Painting,  refinishing,  or  making  over  furniture."  In  the 
special  program  the  least  emphasis  according  to  mean  scores  is,  "Improving  home  yards." 

According  to  mean  scores  in  the  Personal  and  Family  Relationship  area  there  is  similarity  in 
emphasis  on  the  items,  "Getting  along  well  with  family  members"  and  "Getting  along  well  with 
friends."  There  is  also  similarity  in  mean  scores  on  several  other  items  in  the  area  of  Personal 
and  Family  Relationships. 

In  the  area  of  Consumer  Education  the  mean  scores  do  show  some  similarity  in  emphasis  for 
the  two  programs  but  the  mean  scores  on  most  of  the  items  indicate  greater  differences  in  emphasis 
than  likenesses.  In  the  general  program  the  mean  score  on  the  item  "Getting  my  money's  worth 
when  buying"  indicates  more  emphasis  than  in  the  special  program.  In  the  special  program  the 
mean  scores  on  the  item,  "How  to  judge  advertising"  indicate  mxjch  emphasis. 

According  to  the  mean  scores  indicating  emphasis  on  specific  topics  within  each  of  the 
subject  matter  areas,  there  appears  to  be  greater  differences  within  the  areas  of  Management, 

Home  Furnishing,  Child  Care  and  Consumer  Education  in  the  general  and  special  programs. 
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Table  8 a MEAN  SCORES  ON  INDIVIDUAL  ITEMS  FOR  SENIOR  GIRLS  WHO  HAVE  HAD 
VARYING  AMOUNTS  OF  HOME  MAKING MISSOURI  (Gener;^!! 


Table  8.  (continued)  MISSOURI  (General) 


None  or  Junior  Hi^h  Onl^ 

1/2-1  year  Senior  High 

More  than  1 year  Senior  High 

Item 

No. 

No.* 

Total 

Score 

Mean 

Score 

No.*  Total 

Score 

Mean 

Score 

No.*  Total 

Score 

Mean 

Score 

Familv 

Health 

4.30 

147 

1,93 

190 

2,04 

147 

1,84 

4*31 

111 

1,44 

162 

1,72 

138 

1,75 

4.32 

124 

1,61 

172 

1,83 

136 

1.72 

4*33 

118 

1,55 

153 

1,63 

153 

1,91 

4.34 

148 

1,92 

167 

1.78 

164 

2,08 

4.35 

141 

1,86 

168 

1.83 

150 

1.92 

4.36 

99 

1,32 

132 

1.45 

135 

1.75 

4.37 

85 

1,10 

97 

1,07 

122 

1,53 

4.38 

82 

1,06 

106 

1,15 

110 

1,39 

Management 

5.39 

83 

1.09 

124 

1.38 

143 

1*83 

5.40 

122 

1,63 

124 

1.36 

147 

1*91 

5.41 

133 

1.73 

144 

1,62 

163 

2.06 

5.42 

130 

1,69 

149 

1,64 

157 

2.01 

5.43 

123 

1,62 

150 

1.63 

140 

1.79 

5*44 

100 

1.32 

130 

1,40 

140 

1.77 

5.45 

124 

1.63 

143 

1.54 

158 

1,98 

5.46 

134 

1.79 

171 

1.84 

169 

2.14 

5.47 

67 

.88 

129 

1.39 

123 

1.56 

5.48 

118 

1.53 

162 

1.76 

152 

1.95 

Home  Fumlshina 
6.49 

90 

1,17 

120 

1,29 

123 

1,54 

6.50 

100 

1.30 

125 

1.36 

134 

1.68 

6.51 

58 

,75 

91 

1,00 

111 

1,41 

6.52 

83 

1,09 

120 

1,29 

125 

1,58 

6.53 

42 

. 56 

68 

.73 

65 

,84 

6.54 

97 

1,26 

135 

1.44 

126 

1.58 

6.55 

71 

.92 

116 

1.25 

120 

1.50 

6.56 

64 

,83 

120 

1,30 

118 

1.49 

6.57 

79 

1.03 

117 

1.29 

115 

1.44 

6.58 

50 

.67 

73 

,79 

63 

,80' 

Per. /Family 
Relationship 

7.59 

112 

1,47 

103 

1.11 

107 

1.37 

7.60 

158 

2.05 

202 

2,17 

185 

2.31 

7.61 

168  . 

2*18 

196 

2.11 

190 

2.38 

7.62 

129 

1.70 

161 

1.75 

161 

2.01 

7.63 

154 

2*03 

192 

2.06 

175 

2.24 

7.64 

150 

2.00 

192 

2.06 

178 

2*23 

7.65 

* 

136 

1.77 

161 

1.73 

149 

1.89 

7.66 

142 

1.87 

152 

1.67 

149 

1.89 

7.67 

135 

1*82 

138 

1,50 

139 

1.78 

7.68 

136 

1.81 

164 

1.78 

157 

1,96 

60 


1 


I ^ n'l  I rfii  r^MHaa^nMftrtr  n n-r 1 1 hiiJriaiuairiAiiAArii:*ji  i u t . ^ _^ . a * 


tan 

‘"6 


84 

75 

72 

91 
08 

92 
75 

53 
39 

83 
91 
06 
01 
79 
77 
98 
14 
56 
95 

54 
68 
41 
58 

84 
58 
50 
49 
44 
80' 


37 
31 

38 
01 
24 
23 
89 
89 
78 
96 


Table  8*  (continued)  MISSOURI  (General) 


None  or  Junior  High  Only  1/2*1  year  Senior  High  More  than  I year  Senior  HiohJ 
Item  No.*  Total  Mean  No.*  Total  . Mean  No.*  Total  Mean  ! 

No. Score  Score  Score  Score  Score  Score  * 


MEAN  SCORES  ON  INDIVIDUAL  ITEMS  FOR  SENIOR  GIRLS  WHO  HAVE  HAD 
VARYING  AMOUNTS  OF  HOMEMAKING MISSOURI  (Special) 


None  or  Tunior  High  Onl 
No.*  Total  Meai 

Score  Scon 


Amount  of  Homemaking 

Only  1/2-1  year  Senior  High  More  than  1 year  Senior  High 


Mean  No.* 

Total 

Mean  No.* 

Total 

Mean 

Score 

Score 

Score 

Score 

Score 

1.24 

130 

1.69 

59 

2.03 

.64 

103 

1.37 

53 

1.83 

.46 

105 

1.36 

44 

1.52 

.55 

116 

1.55 

47 

1.68 

.54 

55 

.73 

17 

.61 

.26 

53 

.69 

31 

1.07 

.39 

68 

.89 

34 

1.17 

.83 

100 

1.33 

43 

1.54 

1.25 

132 

1.76 

52 

1.86 

1.75 

140 

1.87 

68 

2.34 

1.78 

132 

1.74 

69 

2.46 

1.61 

144 

1.87 

61 

2.18 

.43 

81 

1.08 

41 

1.46 

.90 

113 

1.47 

51 

1.76 

.86 

108 

1.40 

50 

1.72 

.78 

92 

1.28 

52 

1.79 

.05 

13 

.18 

11 

.39 

.30 

57 

.75 

37 

1.32 

1.28 

80 

1.07 

44 

1,57 

1.67 

125 

1.64 

60 

2.07 

1.46 

120 

1.58 

56 

1,93 

.34 

67 

.88 

30 

1.03 

.69 

83 

1.08 

44 

1.52 

.84 

117 

1.52 

58 

2.00 

1.67 

154 

2.00 

70 

2.41 

1.02 

120 

1.60 

69 

2.38 

.67 

108 

1.42 

57 

1.97 

.18 

32 

.42 

15 

.52 

1.46 

136 

1.77 

55 

1.90 

or  Junior  High  Only 

93 

year  Senior  High 

77 

than  1 year  Senior  High 

29 

Actual  No.  per  items  varies  slightly  because  some  students  omitted  items. 
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Table  9,  (continued)  MISSOURI  (Special) 


Item 

No. 


None  or  lunior  High  Only 
No,*  Total  Mean 
Score  Score 


4.30 

4.31 

4.32 

4.33 

4.34 

4.35 

4.36 

4.37 

4.38 

Management 

5.39 
.5.40 

5.41 

5.42 

5.43 

5.44 

5.45 

5.46 

5.47 

5.48 

Home  Fumishinc 

6.49 

6.50 

6.51 

6.52 

6.53 

6.54 

6.55 

6.56 

6.57 

6.58 

Per. /Family 
Relationship 

7.59 

7.60 

7.61 

7.62 

7.63 

7.64 

7.65 

7.66 

7.67 

7.68 


62 

144 

170 

75 

126 

168 

112 

162 

109 

124 


1/2-1  year  Senior  High  More  than  1 year  Senior  Hiq 
No,*  Total  Mean  No,*  Total  Mean 

Score  Score  Score  Score 


2.20 

148 

1.92 

59 

2.03 

1.34 

120 

1.58 

66 

1.93 

1.73 

136 

1.77 

57 

1.97 

1.23 

121 

1.57 

52 

1.79 

1.62 

140 

1.82 

58 

2.00 

1.25 

106 

1.38 

47 

1.62 

.76 

106 

1.38 

40 

1.43 

.45 

87 

1.14 

34 

1.21 

.66 

87 

1.14 

26 

.96  ; 

.73 

103 

1.34 

42 

1.50 

1.18 

114 

1.48 

47 

1.68 

1.09 

132 

1.74 

57 

2.04 

.78 

126 

1.66 

63 

2.17 

1.32 

113 

1.47 

45 

1.55  : 

.56 

117 

1.54 

50 

1.72 

1.22 

153 

2.04 

66 

2.28  ; 

.87 

137 

1.78 

59 

2.03 

.44 

133 

1.73 

54 

1.86  : 

.70 

129 

1.68 

60 

2.07 

.57 

115 

1.51 

55 

1.90  ; 

.45 

119 

1.55 

55 

1.90  i 

.61 

99 

1.2J 

39 

1.34  ; 

.49 

119 

1.55 

53 

1.83  ^ 

.16 

65 

.84 

20 

.71  ; 

.60 

98 

1.27 

52 

1.79  1 

.35 

90 

1.17 

39 

1.34  1 

.39 

91 

1.18 

45 

1.55  j 

.48 

93 

1.22 

44 

1.52  ; 

.14 

46 

.60 

14 

.48'  i 

k 

i 

.67 

66 

.87 

25 

.86  1 

1.55 

138 

1.79 

55 

1.90  V 

1.83 

133 

1.75 

56 

1.93  ] 

.81 

97 

1.26 

49 

1.69  1 

1.37 

151 

1.96 

61 

2.10  1 

1.85 

136 

1.79 

55 

1.90  i 

1.23 

116 

1.53 

41 

1.41  ; 

1.78 

120 

1.58 

44 

1.57  1 

1.20 

104 

1.39 

37 

1.28  f 

1.35 

127 

1.65 

53 

1.83  = 

I 


Table  9,  {continue<D  MISSOURI  (Special) 


None  or  Junior  Hiuh  Only  1/2-1  year  Senior  High  More  than  1 year  Senior  High 


Item 

No, 

No.*  Total 
Score 

Mean  No.* 
Score 

Total 

Score 

Mean  No.* 

Score  

Total 

Score 

Mean 

Score 

Consumer 

Education 

8.69 

66 

.72 

115 

1.49 

55 

1.90 

8.70 

93 

1.00 

105 

1.38 

44 

1.52 

8.71 

84 

.92 

125 

1.62 

56 

1.93 

8.72 

52 

.57 

105 

1.36 

44 

1.57 

8.73 

135 

1.48 

121 

1.59 

4o 

1.66 

Business 

Home 

Economics 

9.74 

43 

.47 

76 

1.01 

36 

1.33 

64 


Tables  8 and  9 show  the  mean  scores  on  individual  items  for  senior  girls  who  have  had  varying 
amounts  of  homemaking  in  the  general  and  special  sample  programs  and  in  the  appendix  is  Table  A 
showing  mean  scores  for  the  eight  areas  of  home  economics  in  the  sample  general  and  special 
programs . 


Conclusions 

There  is  a significant  relationship  between  the  type  of  program  offered  and  the  extent  of 
election  by  the  senior  girls  in  the  sample  programs.  The  general  programs  attract  more  students 
than  the  specialized  programs  as  represented  by  the  sample. 

The  data  would  indicate  that  more  help  is  recognized  in  the  general  programs  than  the 
special  programs  at  each  additional  level  of  homemaking. 

Girls  from  high  socio-economic  status  groups  select  less  home  economics  than  do  those 
from  low  socio-economic  groups  in  both  programs.  They  also  indicate  less  recognition  of  help 
than  do  the  other  socio-economic  groups  in  both  programs.  The  amount  of  help  recognized  from 
both  programs  is  about  the  same  for  the  medium  and  low  socio-economic  status  groups  at  the 
first  and  third  levels  of  homemaking. 

The  data  indicate  that  there  is  a difference  in  the  eight  areas  of  homemaking  in  the  amount 
of  help  recognized  by  the  senior  girls  in  both  the  general  and  special  programs.  Except  for  the, 
areas  of  management,  housing  and  home  furnishings  and  consumer  buying  there  is  more  help 
recognized  in  the  several  areas  of  homemaking  in  the  general  program  than  in  the  special  program. 
And,  in  these  areas  management,  housing  and  home  furnishings  and  consumer  buying,  it  is  at  the 
second  and  third  level  of  homemaking  that  the  help  recognized  by  the  girls  enrolled  in  the  two 
programs  favored  the  special  program. 

From  the  sample,  more  of  the  low  ability  than  the  high  ability  group  elect  some  home 
economics.  There  is  a relationship  between  the  girls'  academic  ability  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  elect  home  economics.  However,  there  is  no  difference  regarding  the  amount  of  help  recog- 
nized by  the  senior  girls  of  different  levels  of  academic  competence  enrolled  in  the  general  and  in 
special  programs.  '• 

Girls  from  the  different  levels  of  academic  competence  indicate  more  help  recognized  in  the 
areas  of  textiles  and  clothing,  foods  and  nutrition,  family  health  and  family  relations  at  the  second 
level  of  academic,  competence  than  at  the  third  level  in  the  general  program.  In  the  special  program, 
girls  from  different  levels  of  academic  competence  indicate  more  help  recognized  in  the  areas  of 
textiles  and  clothing,  home  management,  housing  and  home  furnishings  and  consumer  buying  at  the 
second  level  than  at  the  third  level  of  homemaking.  Of  the  three  academic  competence  levels  the 
girls  of  high  academic  competence  indicate  the  least  help  recognized  at  the  third  level  of  home- 
making in  the  general  program.  Of  the  three  academic  competence  levels  the  most  help  recognized 
at  the  third  level  of  homemaking  in  the  special  program  is  from  the  high  academic  competence  group. 
The  general  program,  however,  has  held  more  of  the  girls  at  the  third  level  of  homemaking  than  the 
special.  There  are  more  than  three  times  as  many  students  of  high  socio-economic  status  in  the 
third  level  of  homemaking  in  the  general-program  as  in  the  special  program. 

The  data  collected  indicate  very  little  difference  between  scores  of  girls  with  mothers  woilc- 
ing  and  girls  with  mothers  not  working.  Whether  the  girls  mothers  are  working  or  not  working 
seems  to  have  little  Influence  on  the  amount  of  help  recognized  in  both  the  general  and  special 
programs,  v 
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The  amoiint  of  help  recognized  by  the  girls  of  all  three  levels  of  socio-economic  status  is 
quite  similar  for  the  girls  with  working  mothers.  And,  when  mothers  are  not  working  the  pattern 
of  help  recognized  is  quite  similar  for  all  three  levels  of  socio-economic  status  in  the  several 
areas  of  home  economics. 

It  would  appear  from  the  data  that  the  senior  girls  in  the  special  program  wish  for  more 
help  than  the  senior  girls  in  the  general  program'.  This  pattern  of  help  desired  is  true  from  the 
three  levels  of  homemaking  in  each  respective  program.  That  is,  the  girls  in  the  special  pro- 
gram wish  for  more  help  at  the  first,  second  and  third  levels  of  homemaking  than  do  the  girls 
in  the  general  program  at  the  first,  second  and  third  levels  of  homemaking. 

For  both  the  general  and  the  special  programs  the  high  socio-economic  status  group  indi- 
cate desire  for  more  help,  especially  at  the  third  level.  The  special  program  seems  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  medium  socio-economic  status  group  or  at  least  they  indicate  less  desire  for 
help  at  each  successive  level  of  homemaking.  The  senior  girls  of  all  three  socio-economic 
status  levels  indicate  more  desire  for  help  in  the  special  program  than  in  the  general  program. 

As  the  amount  of  homemaking  increases  plans  for  college  sharply  decrease. 

Implications  and  Recommendations 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  study  of  general  and  special  sample  programs,  it 
might  be  suggested  that: 

1.  Teachers  of  both  general  and  special  programs  need  to  look  more  critically  at  the 
relationships  between  what  is  supposedly  being  presented  through  homemaking 
experiences  in  both  general  and  special  programs  and  what  help  is  being  recog- 
nized by  students  participating  in  these  respective  programs  for  different  lengths 
of  time. 

2.  Teachers  and  supervisors  of  pre-service  and  in-service  education  programs  need  to 
relate  these  respective  programs  for  the  classroom  teachers  to  recognized  needs  for 
help  as  expressed  by  students  enrolled  in  the  general  and  special  programs. 

3.  Although  there  may  be  some  inadequacy  or  bias  in  student  responses,  that  those 
persons  primarily  concerned  with  curriculum  related  to  general  and  special  pro- 
grams look  to  students  expressed  needs  and  desire  for  help  in  regard  to  appro- 
pedate  placement,  sequence  and  types  of  experiences  in  both  general  and  special 
programs. 

4.  That  current  and  on-going  studies  be  made  of  the  socio-economic  status  of  groups 
being  served  and  curriculum  be  planned  and/or  revised  in  light  of  these  findings. 

5 . That  higher  levels  of  competency  (observable  behavior  in  meeting  needs)  might  be 
attained  if  programs  were  planned  to  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  different  aca- 
demic ability  groups . 

6.  That  experiences  within  the  general  and  the  special  programs  be  made  more  realistic 
in  terms  of  future  plans  of  students. 

7.  That  adequate  cooperative  planning  of  classroom  experiences  and  total  curriculum 
will  supplement  out  of  class  homemaking  experiences  ir  relation  to  both  the  work 
experience  of  students  and  mothers. 
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It  might  be  suggested  or  recommended  that  certain  studies  be  made  regarding  such 
questions  as: 

1 . What  curriculum  structure  might  be  identified  which  would  adequately  relate  to 
socio-economic  status  and  academic  competence  of  groups  being  served  by  general 
and/or  special  programs? 

2.  What  groups  might  be  more  adequately  served  through  redesigning  general  anchor 
special  programs? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  "situational  determiners"  of  curriculum  as  related  to  geographic 
areas  within  the  state? 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  of  background,  pre service  and  in-service  experience  of  teachers 
to  type  of  classroom  experiences  offered  in  botli  general  and  special  programs? 

5.  In  such  areas  as  management,  and/or  housing  and  home  furnishings,  and/or  family 
relations  what  concepts  might  serve  as  the  conceptual  framework  for  curriculum  in 
general  and/or  special  programs? 


APPENDIX 


Table  A 
Opinionnaire 
Occupational  Code 


Amount  of  Homemaking 


T Mean  Scores  Indicating  Amount  of  Help  Received 

I Child  Clothing  & Food  & Family  Manage-  Home  Per./Fam. 
Code!  Students  I Care  iTextlles  INutr.  [Health  I ment  Furn.  I Relation. 


Total 


Jr.  high  - one  level 


two  levels 


three  levels 


8.83 


4.50 


12.83 


T3.001  '20.50 


.4.33  10.6 


15.50  19.33  13. 


11.50 


14.50 


10.50 


6.67^  16.33  4.17  85.33 


■ 


13.00  5.33  95.17 


9.5d  15.50  5.5CI106.50 


Sr.  high  - 1/2-1  unit 


with  jr.  high 
without  jr.  high 


12.44  13.84  16.3 


9.70  14.90  14.9 


16.10  13.8^  16.58  6.26  109.56 


8.90 


5.8d  11.20  4.30  80.60 


Sr.  high  - 1 1/2-2  units 


with  jr.  high 
without  jr.  high 


13.30 


17.50 


17.45  21.75  16.90  19.75  15. id  17.85  7.55129.65 


17.00 


14.00  19.50  19.00  6,50116.50 


Sr.  high  - 2 or  more  units 


19.50  22.63  15.63  25.13  22.00  22.63  10.3M56.75 


with  jr.  high 
without  jr.  high 


8 


18.88 


Table  A . MEAN  SCORES  FOR  EIGHT  AREAS  OF  HOMEMAKING  AND  FOR  TOTAL  OF  ALL 

AREAS  FOR  SENIOR  GIRLS  WHO  HAVE  HAD  VARYING  AMOUNTS  OF  HOMEMAKING 
MISSOURI  -r  SOUTHEAST  KANSAS  CITY  (General) 


without  jr.  high 


9 


Table  A . MEAN  SCORES  FOR  EIGHT  AREAS  OF  HOMEMAKING  AND  FOR  TOTAL  OF  ALL 

AREAS  FOR  SENIOR  GIRLS  WHO  HAVE  HAD  VARYING  AMOUNTS  OF  HOMEMAKING 
MISSOURI  - BEAUMONT,  ST.  LOUIS  (Special) 


Amount  of  Homemakina 

Code 

< 

Students 

Mean  Scores  Indicating  Amount  of  Help  Received 

Clothing  & 
Textiles 

Manage- 

ment 

Home 
Furn . 

Perypam. 

Relation. 

Con. 
' Eco. 

Total 

None 

0 

Jr.  high  - one  level 

1 

2 

13.50 

23.00 

8.50 

15.50 

13.50 

22.00 

8.0C 

111.5 

two  levels 

2 

i 

three  levels 

3 

1 

6.00 

19.00 

20.00 

15.00 

95.0 

Sr.  high  - 1/2-1  unit 

i 

with  jr.  high 

4 

22 

12.36 

14.50 

15.27 

19.86 

13,45 

18.86 

9.64 

BB 

without  jr.  high 

7 

5 

11.00 

8.80 

12.60 

22.20 

20*  20 

1 

20.60 

10. 6C 

120.8 

Sr.  high  - 1 1/2-2  units 

1 

i 

1 

1 

with  jr.  high 

5 

7 

1 

10.86: 

14.43 

16,86 

16.00 

12.00 

16,43  i 

1 

1 

7.71 

1 

114.2 

without  jr.  high 

1 

8 

5 

10*20 

1 

1 

16.60 

18.20 

13.20 

16.60 

12.20 

14.40  : 

PVP 

■ 

110.2 

Sr.  high  - 2 or  more  units 

with  jr.  high 

6 i 

1 

2 

7.50 

23.00 

22.50 

16.50 

23.50 

12.00 

15.50 

12. 5( 

without  jr.  high 

3 

i 

1 

8.00 

B 

■ ■.bd-b-ik-'vLhrfjhri 


I 


Table  A . MEAN  SCORES  FOR  EIGHT  AREAS  OF  HOMEMAKING  AND  FOR  TOTAL  OF  ALL 

AREAS  FOR  SENIOR  GIRLS  WHO  HAVE  HAD  VARYING  AMOUNTS  OP  HOMEMAKING 

' MISSOURI  - KIRKWOOD  (Special) 


Amount  of  Homema)cing_ 


Code  Students 


Mean  Scores  Indicating  Amount  of  Help  Received 


Clothing  & Food  & I Family  Manage-  Home  Per*/Fam. 
xtiles  Nutr.  IHealth  ment  Furn*  Relation. 


None 


Jr.  high  - one  level 


two  levels 


three  levels 


Sr.  high  - 1/2-1  unit 
with  jr.  high 


without  jr.  high 


Sr.  high  - 1 1/2-2  units 
with  jr.  high 


without  jr.  high 


Sr,  high  - 2 or  more  units 
with  jr.  high 
without  jr*  high 


9,25 


4,70 


5,54 


8,25 


9,87 

19,67 


16,00 


13,00 


25,00 


4.00 


8,40 


24.00 


3,50  9,25 


8,25 


2.25  12,0 


11.40  11.20  4.70  12,0 


9,24  9.93 


17,00  13,75  14, 


8,25  4.03  13,5 


11,50  4,75  15.5 


16,42  15,83  13.08  17.75  16.50  16,83 

10,00  18,00  15,00  16,00  16.00  12,00 


28,00  24.00  2 


11,80  12,71  10.67  13.69  10,96  13,07  5.8 

10,33  17,67  18,33  19,67  14,00  2 


Maine 

School 

City  and  State 

OPINIONS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRLS  RELATIVE  TO 
THEIR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


Now  that  you  are  finishing  high  school^  you  aire  probably  thinking  about  what  you  have 
studied  in  relation  to  what  you  want  to  do. 

The  schools  are  interested  in  providing  the  very  best  possible  program  for  helping  young 
people  deal  successfully  with  the  problems  they  are  meeting  now  or  may  meet  in  the  future.  We 
need  your  help  in  getting  information  which  may  strengthen  the  school  program.  Will  you  please 
fill  in  the  following  questionnaire?  Give  your  honest  opinlons-«-there  are  no  right  or  wrong 
answers.  This  survey  is  for  the  purpose  of  stu<^jrlng  the  school  program  and  all  results  will  be 
combined.  Your  name  will  not  be  revealed  in  ary  way. 

1.  Hark  with  an  (x)  the  amount  of  help  you  have  had  IN  SCHOOL  in  grades  seven  through  twelve 
on  each  of  the  following  topics^ 

Much  means  you  learned  all  you  think  you  could  have  learned  about  tee  topic  wldle  IN  SCHOOL. 

means  you  have  learned  a part  of  what  could  be  learned  but  probably  coxild  have  learned 
more  IN  SCHOOL. 

Little  s^ans  that  what  you  learned  IN  SCHOOL  was  limited. 

Mbn^  means  you  did  not  learn  anything  about  the  topic  IN  SCHOOL. 

2.  Mark  with  an  (x)  in  the  last  column  if  you  wish  you  had  had  some  or  more  help  on  ary  topic. 
If  you  check  the  last  column^  be  sure  you  have  also  checkad  one  of  tfie^ther  columns. 


1.1. 

1.2* 

1.3. 

l.U. 

1.5. 

1.6. 

1.7. 

1.8. 

1.9. 

2.10. 

2.11. 

2.12. 

2.13. 

2.1U. 

2.15. 

2.16. 
2.17. 


Topics 

Understanding  teat  children  are  like  at  different 

age  levels 

Helping  young  children  learn 

Caring  for  an  infant 

Caring  for  young  children . . . . 

Finding  out  about  groups  in  the  community  that  woric 

for  children  *...$  

Caring  for  mother  before  baby  is  bom 

Caring  for  mother  and  baby 

The  responsibilities  of  a baby  sitter 

Learning  the  meaning  of  discipline  for  children.  . * 
Caring  for  clothing-^keeping  clean  and  neat; 

laundering^  mending 

Making  clothing 

Keeping  ryself  well-groomed  and  attractive 

Making  over  clothing 

Selecting  and  buying  clothes  for  ryself 

Planning  a clothing  wardrobe  for  myself 

Selecting  and  buying  different  materials  (textiles). 
Making  draperies^  slipcovers^  etc.  for  the  home.  . . 


Amount  of  help.  I had 
Much  Some  Little  none 


Wish 
for  some 
or  more 
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Topics 


Amount  of  ^ 

IfticH  Scm  Littl^  ^one 


Wish 
for  some 
or  more 


2.18. 

2.19. 

3.20. 
3.21. 
3.22. 
3.23. 


3.2b. 


3.25. 

3.26. 

3.27. 

3.28. 
3.29. 


U.30. 

U.31. 

b.32. 

b.33. 

U.3U. 

b.35. 

b.36. 

b.37. 

b.38. 

5.39. 

5.U0. 


5.U1. 

5.b2. 


5.U3. 

5.bb. 

5.U5. 

5.U6. 


5.U7. 

5. U8. 

6. b9. 

6.50. 

6.51. 

6.52. 
6.53. 
6.5lt. 


Deciding  when  to  make,  nhen  to  make  over,  nhen  to 

h\xy  clothes  reac^-nade 

Selecting  and  caring  for  sewing  equipment.  . . . 

Cooking  food  

Serving  food  


Preserving  food  ty  canning,  freezing,  etc 

Preparing  foods  for  special  occasions  and  for 

entertaining  

Managing  time,  energy  and  money  in  planning,  pre- 
paring and  serving  family  meals 

Learning  about  the  food  I need  each  day 

Planning  meals  to  meet  ny  family's  needs 

Buying  foods  to  get  one's  money's  worth 

Preparing  and  serving  foods  from  different  countries 
Being  well-mannered  at  the  table  and  as  hostess  and 

guest 

Using  simple  first  aid 

caring  for  the  sick  at  home 

Preventing  accidents  in  the  home  

Keeping  ny  family  well 

Keeping  nyself  well 

Understanding  facts  about  common  diseases 

How  to  care  for  a child  when  he  is  ill 

Planning,  preparing,  and  serving  food  for  the  sick 

in  the  home . . . 

Planning  for  and  caring  for  the  home  medicine  chest. 
How  to  simplify  work  to  save  time  and  energy  .... 
How  to  make  wise  choices  and  decisions  in  managing 

time,  energy  and  money,  to  reach  ny  goals 

Planning  wise  use  of  ny  money 

YHiat  it  means  to  be  a good  home  manager  for 

successful  family  living 

Learning  the  value  of  making  and  carxylng  out  a plan 
Arranging  house  and  equipment  to  save  time  and 

energy 

Learning  disadvantages  and  advantages  of  buying  with 

cash  and  on  credit  (on  time)  

Planning  together  in  a family  for  such  things  ass 
use  of  money,  getting  work  done,  sharing  in 

responsibilities . . . . 

Planning  convenient  kitchens • • 

How  to  keep  the  house  neat  and  clean 

Choosing  a home  for  a family  

Planning  a home  for  a family 

Learning  about  housing  in  the  community 

Arrar^hg  furnishings  in  different  rooms 

Painting,  refinishing,  or  making  over  furniture.  . . 
Selecting  colors  and  furnishings  for  the  home.  . . . 
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Toplcg 

Caring  for  hone  furnishings 

Selecting  household  equi{»nent 

Using  and  earing  for  household  equipment 

Improving  home  yards 

Finding  out  about  community  agencies  that  help 

families  

Getting  along  well  with  family  members 

Getting  along  well  with  friends 

Planning  for  family  recreation  and  entertaining.  . * 

P3:*eparing  for  marriage 

Understanding  myself  and  others 

Planning  for  wise  use  of  leisure  time 

Understanding  basic  needs  of  all  people 

Understanding  special  problems  of  older  people 
and/or  the  handicapped  

Understanding  what  causes  friction  in  families  and 

how  to  have  as  little  as  possible 

Getting  my  monk's  worth  when  buying 

Understanding  programs  for  protecting  consumers.  . . 

Understanding  how  to  read  labels 

Practicing  acceptable  shopping  ethics 

How  to  judge  adverUsing  

Learning  about  kinds  of  jobs  for  those  irtio  stuc|y 
home  economics 


Amount  of  help  I had 
IfucH^  Some  Little 


*None 


Vish 
for  some 
or  more 


6.55. 

6.56. 

6.57. 

6.58. 

7.59. 

7.60. 

7.61. 

7.62. 
7.63. 
7.6U. 

7.65. 

7.66. 

7.67. 

7.6B, 

8.69. 

8.70. 

8.71. 

8.72. 

8.73. 
9.7lt. 


75.  lHhat  is  your  father*s  (or  main  provider's)  job?  Describe  in  detail  irtiat  he  does,  (if  your 
father  is  dead  or  not  living  with  you^  give  what  he  did  for  a job  when  he  was  with  you.) 


76,  If  your  mother  works  outside  the  home  full  time,  what  is  her  job? 


77. 


Check  (x)  one  of  the  following  which 
best  describes  the  main  source  of  money 
for  your  family. 


78. 


1. 

'2, 

"3. 

5. 

6. 

"7. 

"8. 


hourly  wages,  or  piece  work 
salary  or  commissions 
public  relief  and/or  charity 
profits  and  fees  from  a business 
or  profession 

family  savings  and  investments 
odd  jobs,  seasonal  work 
inherited  savings  and  investments 
I don't  know 


Check  (x)  one  of  the  following  which 
best  describes  your  father's  educationt 


less  than  eighth  grade 
completed  eighth  grade 
completed  ninth  grade 
graduated  from  hl^  school,  or 
from  a business  or  trade  school 
attended  college,  but  less  than 
four  years 

a bachelor's  or  master's  degree 
(U  or  5 years  in  college) 
a doctor's  or  highest  degree 
(6  to  8 years  in  college) 

I don't  know 


5. 

■ 

7. 

8, 
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79*  Check  (x)  your  plana  for  next  year. 

Cheek  many  as  you  expect  to  do* 

1*  go  to  work 
2*  be  a homemaker 
3*  take  special  training  for  being 
a aecretaxy^  beauty  operator^ 
nurse^  or  anything  requiring 
training  other  than  college 
It*  attend  a two-year  college 
$*  attend  a four-year  college 
6*  have  not  decided 
7*  other  (describe) 


Check  (x.)  the  job  you  hope  to  have  after 
you  finish  your  education— if  you  plan  to 
have  a job« 

1*  lieauty  operator 
2*  clerk  or  btyer  in  store 
3*  desi^wr  or  artist 
factory  worker 
$*  model 
6*  nurse 

7«  secretary  or  office  worker 
8*  teacher  or  librarian  or  social 
worker 

9*  telephone  operator 
10*  join  Service 

U*  other  (list) 


8l*  If  you  took  any  home  economies  in  grades  7*12>  fill  in  the  of  each  course  as  listed  in 
the  school  schedule  in  the  column  that  tells  vhen  you  took  it*  If  you  were  enrolled  in  a 
course  both  semesters  be  sure  to  fill  in  each  blank* 


Grade 


First  semester 


Second  semester 


Seventh 

Bl^th 


Ninth 


Tenth 


Eleventh  9* 
Twelfth  11* 


82*  Cheek  (x)  one  of  the  folloslng  idiieh  best  describes  your  maxks  in  all  subjects  throughout 
hi^  school*  (if  your  school  has  another  ^ston^  write  in  as  accurate  a description  of 
your  mark?  as  you  can*) 


_1*  mostly  D*s 
~2*  about  equal  C*s  and  D*s 
mostly  C*s 

ii*  about  equal  B*s  and  C*s 


5*  mostly  B*s 

^6*  about  equal  A*s  and  B*s 
"7*  mostly  A *s 


83 « Have  you  attended  schools  in  other  towns  or  school  districts  than  this  one  since  you 
finished  the  ninth  grade? 


If  yeSj  for  idiat  grades  were  you  in  another  school? 


Questionnaire  developed  for 

COOPERATIVE  CUI^RICULU^:  PATTERN  STUDY  IN  HM  ECONOMICS  - 196O 


Participants  were  home  economic  ducat  ion  personnel  from  University  of  Missouri,  University  of 

Nebraska,  New  York  State  College  of  Economics  at  Cornell  University,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  Purdue  University,  and  University  of  Tennessee,  with  .the  cooperation  of  supervisors 
of  home  econoinlcs  1*'  the  several  states* 

76 


OOOFERATIVE  CURRICULUM  PATTEHN  STUDY  IH  HOME  ECONOMICS  19^ 

Occupation  Code  Used* 

Code  1 


T^fessionals 

Proprietors 

Businessmen 

White  Collar 

Fam  People 

Army 

Service  M< 

Navy 

m 

Air  Fbrce 

Marines 

Lawyer 

Large 

Reg*  St  Div* 

CFSs  editor 

Gentlemen 

General  of 

i 

Fleet  Admiral 

General  of 

General 

Judge 

businesses 

managers 

or  news- 

fanner  or 

the  Amy 

Admiral 

the  Air  Fbrce 

u. 

Physician 

valued  at 

President 

paper. 

landowner 

General 

Vice-Admiral 

General 

General 

Engineer 

$100,000 

et  al  of 

magazine 

who  do  not 

Lt*  General 

Rear-Admiral 

Lt«  General 

Major 

I^fessor 

or  more 

corpora- 

Executive 

supervise 

Major  General 

Ooimodor 

Major  General 

General 

School  super- 

depending 

tion  bank 

aecretary 

directly 

Brig*  General 

Captain 

Brig*  General 

Brig* 

intendent 

on 

Public 

of  status 

their 

Colonel 

Oomnander 

Colonel 

General 

Dentist 

Veterinarian 

Minister 

(graduated 

froa 

divinity 

school) 

Chenist  etc* 
with  post- 
graduate 
training 
Architects 
Treasurer 
Riazmacist 
(with  Dr* 
degree) 

Lab  Technologic 

oomnunity 

>mer8  of 
real 
estate 
Dosurance 
oonpanies 

0 

utilities 

organ 

pipoperty 

It*  Colonel 
Major 

Lt*  Oonsnander 

Lt*  Colonel 
Major 

Of:>lonel 

U* 

Colonel 

Major 

classification  firM  Mc*.rner,  Meeker,  Ellis  - Social  Class  in  America,  with  additions  from  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
-Titles  and  from  consultftion  with  Cornell  economics  and  military  scie»*ice  staff*  (Additions  below  dotted  line  or  in 
separate  columns) 


Ood«  2 


Rate 

Pro  f es  sionals 

Proprietors 

Businessmen 

White  Collar 

Farm  People 

Service  Men 

Navy  Air  Force 

Marines 

High  school 

Business 

Asst*  Office 

i 

Accoiintant 

Land  oper- 

Captain 

1 

Lt« 

Captain 

Captain 

teacher 

value  at 

& dept* 

Insurance 

ators  who 

1st  Lt«  * 

Lt*  Jr» 

1st  Lt« 

1st  Lt, 

Librarian 

$50,000  to 

iqgrs*  or 

Real  Estate 

supervise 

2nd  It* 

Grade 

2nd  U* 

2nd  Lt, 

Trained  Nurse 

$100,000 

supervisors 

Stock  sales- 

properties 

Ensign 

- 

Chiropodists 

- - - ~ - 

some  mfg* 

men 

arid  have  an 

Undertakers 

Owners  of 

agents 

Edit-writer 

active 

X-ray 

amall 

Investor  in 

urban  life 

Technician 

factories 

business 

Public 

Radio  Aid  TV 

Relations 

technician 

# 

Man 

Fhaxnacist 

Recreation 

Speebh  tbeiepist 

• 

Director  in 

Hedical 

hospital 

technologist 

• 

others  with 

4-yea^  degree 

i 

a 

i 

I 

I 


I 


Code  3 


Fit)  f e sslonale 


Busineosmen  iVAiite  Collar  I Blue  Collar 


Grade  school 
teacher 
Registered 
nurse 

Social  worker 
Optometrists 
librarian  ^t 
graduate) 
Medical 
tedUniclan  * 
Undertaker's 
Assistant  * 
-4UnlDter 
^ (without 
/K-year  degree 


Dres^  Designer 
Airline  hostes 
Draftsman 
AlJ*llne  Pilot 
Dietician 
Process  method 
engineer 
Dental  hygenis 
”plain  writer” 


hisiness  or 
eqxiity 
value  from 
$10,0G0  to 
$50,000 


retail 

stores: 

clothing 

food 

department 


Manager  of 
small 

branches  or 
buyers  d 
salesmen  of 
known 

merchandise 
All  minor 
business 
efficials 


livestock 


furniture  I Purchasing 


Director  of 
Credit 
Fashion 
coordinator 


Auto  Salesman 
Bank  clerks  & 
cashiers 
Postal  clerks 
Secretaries  & 
executives 
Supervisers 
of  railroad, 
telephone 
Jtutice  of 
the  Peace 


Auditor 
Payroll  clerk 
"Right  of 
way”  Agent 


Small  contr* 
who  works 
or  supervi.ee 
his  Jobs 


Tug  boat 
captain 
Cargo  ,capt 
Caterer 


Oode  4 


Prcprietors 

White  Collar 

Blue  Collar 

Service 

Dictionary  of 
Occupational 
Titles  4 

Farm  People 

Amy 

Sarvlce  ] 
Navy 

4en 

A*  Fbrce 

Marines 

Business  or 

Stenographer 

Fbreman: 

Police 

Machine  shop 

Small  land- 

Sgt* 

! Master 

Chief 

Sgt* 

eqxiity 

Boekkeeper 

master 

Captain 

planner 

owner 

Ha^r 

Chief 

Master 

Major 

value 

Ticket  Agent 

carpenter 

Tailor 

Production 

Operator  or 

Spec*  9 

Petty 

Sgt* 

Master 

from  $5#0C# 

Receptionist 

Plumber 

RR  Con- 

planner 

rented 

First 

Officer 

Senior 

Gunnery 

to  $10,000 

Sales  people 

(master ) 

due tor 

Tree  Sxirgeon 

property 

Sgt* 

Senior 

Master 

Sgt. 

Owner  of 

in  Dept* 

Mason 

Watchmalrar 

Tool  Designer 

Mring 

Master 

Chief 

Sgt* 

services 

» stores 

(master) 

Deputy  U«Sd 

Stone  mason 

"hands” 

Sgt* 

Petty 

Master 

Master 

etc« 

Government 

Railroad 

Marshall 

Turret  lathe 

Special- 

Officer 

Sgt* 

Sgt* 

laundries 

workers 

£ng« 

Bus  Driver 

operator 

ist  B 

Chief 

Gunnery 

beaut/  t' 

(not  r^ 

Butcher 

Operator 

Tool  & Die  maker 

Platoon 

Petty 

Sgt* 

shops 

qxiiring 

Sheriff 

of  a pro- 

^eet  metal  wkr« 

Sgt* 

Officer 

, barber 

college 

Dry 

tective 

Machinist 

Spec*  7 

* shops 

edu«) 

cleaners 

eervice 

Inspector  at 

Sgt*  1st 

pXui^er 

— 

organ- 

car  plant 

class 

£b^3/ment 

izatlon 

Fhotoengraver 

1 

Serv*  Exam- 

Stockroom man 

iner 

Haint,  supv« 

Cheesemaker 

1 

1 

Compositor 

Managers  of 

Gyroscope 

Thread  Grinder 

Corsetiere 

small  depts« 

technician 

Retail  furrier 

iTin  smith 

Wholesaler 

Welder 

i Type  setter 

l&aotter 

Dealer  & 

HDld«4naker  for 

Airline  Flight 

Pressure  measurer  j 

Mfg,  of 

Glass  fflfg* 

1 instructor 

mngraver 

diamonds 

ihiclear  Eng* 

1 Route  super* 

Tool  grinder 

Bondsman 

Fbreman 

Oven  man 

Co  remaker-Fbundry 

Florist 

Dental  Tech* 

Master  Mech* 

Boilermaker 

Interior 

Stationary  eng* 

lardmaster 

Slectotype  caster 

decorator 

IBH  operator 

Grain  Hiller 

Auto  painter 

M*isic 

Screw  machine  opr* 

Hotel  Musician 

!}roup  leader 

teacher 

1 

Qual*  eng* 

1 Baker 

Blacksmith 

Dancing 

Train  dispatcher 

j Stone  Carver 

plrst  helper 

teacher 

i 

i 

Maebiso  Setter 

{Heat  cutter 

i 

White  Collar 


Dime  store 
clerk 

Grocery  clerk 
Telephone  & 
beauty  oprs* 
Model 


31ue  Collar  | 

A^rentic^ 
to  skilled 
trades 
Repairmen 
Mechanics 
Med. 
akiUed 
workers 
Timekeeperfi 
linemen 
Radio-TV 
repairmen 
Seamstress 
Cosks  in 
rest* 

Bartenders 


Service 

Dictienary  of 
Occupational 
Titles 

Policemen 

“Plain"  carpenter 

Barber 

Wallpaper  hangers 

Brakemen 

Bricklayer 

Elevator 

Steamfitter 

operator 

Furniture  finisher 

Dental 

Maintenance  man 

ass  *t. 

(mech.  ) 

Firemen 

Linetype  opr. 
Tile  setter 
Paint  mixer 

Proof  reader 
Floor  layer 
Switchman 
Bronco  buster 
Nurses  aide 

9 

Clothes  alteration 
Projectionlat  of 
mot.  pic. 

Gas  Station 
attendant 
Processor 
Installs  air  cond. 

Painter 
Wood  lather 
Model  maker  fer 
cars 

Chemical  opr. 

Railroad  hustler 

Cabinet  maker 

Brick  layer 

Director  ef  bldge. 
& grounas 

Axny 


Farm  Peoplel 


Service  Men 

Navy  A*  Force  Marines 


penants  on 
Igood  farms 
tbreman 


Staff 
Sgt. 
Spec.  6 


Petty 
Off. 
^nt . 


Tech.Sgt* 
Staff  Sgt 
Airman 


Sgt. 

Staff 

Sgt. 


Dwners  of 
farms  >dio 
“hire  out** 


Sgt. 
Spec.  5 
Cerporal 
Spec.  4 


Class 

Petty 

Off. 

2nd 


1st  clasal 


Corporal 


Class 


Plasterer 


Petty 

Off. 

3rd 

Claaa 


iMinexMiniler 
Tool  finisher 
Pipefitter 
App.  meat  cutter 
Stencil  operator 
Millwright 
Dispatcher 
at  gravel  yard 
Service  engineer 
mechanic 


Ocde  6 


Businessmen  | 

Blue  Collar 

1 

Service 

Dictionary  of 
Occupational 
Titles  6 & 7 

Palm  People 

Amy 

Navy 

Air  Fbrce 

Marines 

Business  or  | 

Semi-skilled  { 

IFire  Truck 

Construction 

Sharecropper 

Pri. 

Seaman 

Airman 

lance 

equity  j 

factory  and  j 

‘Taxi.  & 

engineer 

Establ:  shed 

1st  dees 

Seaman 

2nd  clase 

Oorp. 

value  at 

productien  | 

truck 

Bu lidos er  opr* 

farm 

Frl.  £2 

^pr. 

Airman 

Private 

less  than 

workers  | 

drivers 

Cable  winder 

laborers 

Frl.  £1 

Seaman 

3rd  class 

1st 

$2,000 

Assistants  to 

Waiters 

Linolem  layer 

Sub.  farmer 

Recruit 

Airman 

class 

skilled 

Waitress 

Meld  maker 

Private 

trade 

Gas  station 

French  folder 

Warehousemen 

attendant 

in  shoe  fact. 

Watchmeil 

Salad 

Meat  smoker 

Baggagemen 

maker 

Core  makex*  (paper  pulp] 

Gas  station 

Punch  press  opr. 

attendants 

Steel  Inspector 

Operating  eng. 

00 

Calendar  opr.  « 

Roofer 

Metal  finisher  « 

Glazier  (fum.) 

A 

dayworker  * 

Shipping  Clerk  • 

w 

Houg^  grirtder 

Se%ong  machine  operator 

* *' 

Mold  pourer  s 

HR  oar  inspector 

Hall  carter 

lunabeiman  — faller 

Preasman 

crane  operator 

\ 

9 

Expeditorer 

t)elivery  man  - clothes. 

Distxdbuber 

mail,  caskets,  milk 

Egg  Candler 

Blaster 

Second  helper  steel 

Fitter 

Screen  opr.  steel 

Upholstry  tuffer 

Bar-taeldng 

Stitcher  in  shoe  factory 

Machine  opr. 

Hanmeiman  I 

Boiler  opr.  steel 

Machine  operator 

Oialnman  (steel} 

Electrical  lineman 

nestle  iMpsctor 

Firetruck  driver 

Rsdietor  tests  r 

! 


I 

i 

1 

1 

I 

I 


e 


Dictionary  of  Occupational  ?lt3.e3  8 & 9 Farm  People 

Asseinbier  - laborer  Migrant  workers 

Drill  press  operator  "Squaters  — nesters” 

Film  sorter 

Trackiuan 

Shoe  pacer 

Oonstruction  worker 

Tinner 

Shears  steel 

Heel  guoner  or  sticker 

tabel  stamper  or  marker 

Weigh  boy 

Goal  ndjoer 

Rigger 

Plats  & Polishes  Steel 


i 
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FOREWORD 


These  proceedings  of  the  Fourth  National  Conference  bring  to 
conclusion  the  series  of  meetings  supported  by  funds  from 
Sealantic  Funds^  Inc. 

We  feel  that  the  full  purpose  of  these  funds  has  been  realized 
now  that  we  have  an  active  Council  within  the  National  League 
for  Nursing  representing  associate  degree  programs  from  across 
the  country,  and  that  the  contents  of  these  conferences  have 
been  most  helpful  in  establishing  programs  and  improving  exist- 
ing programs  at  the  associate  degree  level. 

The  Department  is  most  grateful  to  the  Sealantic  Fund  for  its 
support  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  this  relatively 
young  branch  of  nursing  education. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thanlt  the  hundreds  of 
people  who  have  participated  willingly  in  these  conferences  to 
help  upgrade  programs  and  keep  us  abreast  of  the  many  activities 
related  to  the  growth  of  associate  degree  nursing  programs,  i.e. 
Federal  Funding,  accreditation,  innovations  in  the  field  of  nurs 
ing,  etc.  Without  the  support  of  these  many  contributors,  we 
would  not  liave  been  able  to  achieve  some  of  the  realities  now  in 
existence. 


GERAI0  J.  GRIFFIN,  Director 
Department  of  Associate 
Degree  Programs 


September  1967 
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MURSE  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1964 


Jessie  K.  Scott 


In  the  time  we  have  with  you  this  morning,  we  thought  we  would  like 
to  make  the  discussion  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  as  simple  and  as 
direct  as  possible*  I will  give  you  a brief  overview  of  the  Nurse 
Training  Act,  our  progress  to  date,  and  some  indication  on  how  to 
apply  for  funds.  Then  specific  questions  you  may  have  about  various 
sections  of  the  Act  will  be  answered  by  the  people  who  work  in  the 
program  all  the  time.  I have  with  me  Mrs.  Dorothy  Reese,  Chief  of 
the  Construction  Grants  Section  of  the  Division  of  Nursing;  l?iss  Mary  Jo 
Mirlenbrink,  who  works  with  Mrs.  Rees^^  and  with  people  who  are  inter- 
ested In  building  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  the  nursing  students; 
and  Miss  Constance  Holleran,  who  works  with  the  schools  that  are  inter- 
ested in  developing  projects  to  strengthen  their  teaching  programs. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act,  as  you  all  kno^f,  was  signed  by  President  Johnson 
in  September  of  lOBA;  a short  eight  months  after  it  was  introduced  into 
the  88th  Congress.  The  first  funds  were  awarded  under  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  early  in  1965,  just  about  two  years  ago.  These  funds  were 
awarded  for  student  loan  programs. 

The  legislation  encompassed  in  the  Ikirse  Training  Act  is  an  outcome 
of  the  comprehensive  survey  of  the  national  nursing  needs  carried  out 
by  the  Surgeon  General's  Group  on  Nursing*  In  their  report  of  1963, 
"Towards  Quality  in  Nursing:  Needs  and  Goals,"  they  described  the 
national  scene  as  they  saw  it  in  relation  to  nursing  needs  and  set  some 
goals  for  us  in  nursing,  described  or  indicated  what  the  Federal  role 
ought  to  be  relative  to  nursing,  and  made  a number  of  recommendations 
to  the  Federal  government  and  one  recommendation  to  the  profession  it- 
self. Their  recommendations  are  reflected  in  a number  of  ways: 

1.  Stimulation  of  recruitment  to  schools  of  nursing  through 
financial  assistance  for  regional  planning,  low  cost  loans 
to  nursing  students,  and  scholarships  to  worthy  collegiate 
students. 

2.  Assistance  to  schools  of  nursing  to  expand  and  improve  the 
quality  of  educational  programs  through  construction,  through 
project  grants,  and  reimbursements  to  schools  for  partial 
costs  of  educating  students. 
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3.  Assistance  to  professional  nurses  for  advanced  training  in 
one  of  the  functional  areas  of  administration,  supervision, 
or  teaching  and  in  the  practice  area  of  clinical  nursing 
specialization* 

4.  Assistance  to  hospitals  and  health  agenclc.:^  to  improve  the 
utilization  of  nursing  personnel  as  well  as  to  improve  the 
setting  in  which  nurses  work  and  in  which  students  receive 
their  training* 

5.  Increased  support  for  research  in  nursing. 

The  Surgeon  General's  Consultant  Group  on  Nursing  described  a fairly 
comprehensive  approach  to  nursing  needs  in  this  country  and  ways  in 
which  the  Federal  government  might  assist  in  meeting  these  needs.  X 
thinlc  it  is  fair  to  say  that  underscoring  their  recommendations  were 
their  concerns  about  the  nursing  shortage;  quantitatively  and  qual- 
itatively. 

Quantitatively  they  established  for  us  a goal  of  850,000  nurses  to  be 
in  active  practice  by  1970.  The  Division  of  Nursing  has  since  up-dated 
this  figure  and  estimates  that  we  will  need  1 million  in  active  prac- 
tice by  1975.  This  means  then  that  we  need  schools,  Xire  need  our  jobs 
filled,  and  we  need  to  recruit  people  into  nursing.  Quantitative  con- 
cerns of  the  Group  were  with  the  number  of  nurses  needed  in  active 
practice. 

Qualitatively  they  talked  at  great  length  about  the  critical  misuse 
of  nursing  skills  which  had  been  occurring  in  the  50 *s  and  continues 
on  into  the  60* s,  the  wastage  of  people  in  nursing  through  attrition 
from  schools  of  nursing  and  througn  attrition  from  the  profession  it- 
self, and  the  needs  to  study  nursing  practice.  They  also  described 
somewhat  the  slippage  between  education  and  practice  and  the  need  for 
connection  between  how  people  learn  and  hot?  people  work* 

Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
Group  on  Nursing  are  encompassed  in  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964. 

And  I vjould  like  to  say  that  again.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Surgeon  General's  Group  are  in  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  as  presented  to  the  Congress.  The  reason  I repeat  this  is  that 
when  people  read  the  Report  of  the  Group  and  sef  the  recommendations 
they  think  they  are  all  in  the  Nurse  Training  Act.  They  are  not, 
unfortunately,  although  a good  many  of  them  are. 

When  the  Nurse  Training  Act  vjas  signed  by  President  Johnson  in  1964 
it  initiated  a 5-year  program  encompassing  the  support  of  $283  million 
to  educational  institutions,  nursing  schools,  and  to  individuals  under- 
tdcing  nurse  training.  There  are  Federal  matching  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  school  facilities;  that  is  to  build,  renovate,  and  equip  teach- 
ing facilities;  grants  to  schools  of  nursing  for  projects  to  strengthen, 
improve,  or  expand  their  programs  to  teach  and  train  nurses;  and  for- 
mula grants  to  diploma  schools  of  nursing  to  partially  reimburse  them 
for  costs  of  training  students  whose  enrollments  can  be  reasonably 
attributed  to  the  Nurse  Training  Act. 
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There  are  funds  then  for  institutions  through  construction  grants, 
through  project  grants  to  strengthen  teaching  programs,  and  formula 
grants  limited  to  diploma  schools  of  nursing.  There  is  also  support 
to  individuals  through  traineeships  or  train** ng  grants  to  graduate 
nurses  for  advanced  preparation  in  administration,  supervision, 
teaching,  or  in  a clinical  nursing  specialty.  The  traineeship  awarded 
to  the  individual  nurse  includes  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees,  a monthly 
stipend  support,  and  in  some  cases,  dependency  allowances.  The  second 
means  of  support  to  the  individual  is  through  low-interest  partially 
cancelable  loans  to  students  enrolled  full-time  in  nursing  school  pro- 
grams. You  should  keep  in  mind,  then,  that  the  Ikirse  Training  Act 
divides  itself  in  ttfo  ways  insofar  as  support  is  concerned;  support  to 

institutions  and  support  to  individuals.  \ 

• 

The  La?  describes  who  is  eligible  for  funds  under  the  Nurse  Training  | 

Act.  First,  institutions,  that  is  schools  of  nursing,  must  be  public  I 

or  non-profit.  In  the  Law  a school  of  nursing  is  defined  as  a program  : 

in  nursing  leading  to  a diploma,  an  associate  degree,  a baccalaureate  \ 

or  f aduate  degree,  or  equivalent.  Thus  the  school  of  nursing  in  the  | 

La  iieans  program  in  nursing.  Since  some  schools  have  more  than  one  j 

pri  .ram,  we  have  more  programs  eligible  than  t?e  have  schools.  We  must  I 

alv,  ,ys  keep  in  mind,  therefore,  that  we  are  talking  about  programs  ' 

rather  than  about  schools  of  nursing;  and  we  are  talking  about  public 
or  non-profit  schools  of  nursing  which  include  the  diploma  programs, 
the  associate  degree  programs,  the  baccalaureate  programs,  the  masters 
programs* 

Secondly,  to  be  eligible  the  program  in  nursing  must  be  accredited  or 
have  reasonable  assurance  of  meeting  accreditation  standards  as  deter- 
mined by  a body  or  bodies  to  be  named  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

He  has  named  the  National  League  for  Nursing  as  the  body  to  give  him 
information  regarding  the  accreditation  status  of  nursing  programs 
across  the  country. 

Hoi?  are  you  eligible  under  the  Act?  Under  the  Construction  Grants 

Section  a new  school,  that  is  a school  not  yet  having  graduated  its 

first  class,  is  eligible  for  a construction  grant  under  the  reasonable 

assurance  of  accreditation  clause.  All  other  schools,  that  is  existing  : 

schools  having  graduated  a class,  must  be  fully  accredited.  Thus  for  I 

the  construction  grant  a nev?  school,  one  that  has  not  yet  graduated  a 

class,  is  eligible  under  the  reasonable  assurance  clause.  All  other  i 

schools  must  be  fully  accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing.  I 

For  project  grants,  the  grants  to  assist  a school  to  improve  its 

teaching  program,  the  school  or  the  program  imist  either  have  full  \\ 

accreditation  or  reasonable  assurance  of  reaching  accreditation 

standards.  Therefore,  new  schools  or  existing  schools  are  eligible  j 

under  full  accreditation  or  reasonable  assurance  of  accreditation.  j 

-J 

The  Formula  Grant  Section,  which  pertains  only  to  diploma  schools,  I 

requires  that  the  schools  must  be  fully  accredited.  j 
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Under  the  Traineeship  Program  funds  are  as^arded  to  academic  institu- 
tions offering  long-term  training  to  graduate  nurses  in  one  of  the 
specialties  I have  mentioned:  administration,  supervision,  teaching, 

or  clinical  practice.  The  criteria  for  participation  in  the  trainee- 
ship  program  was  laid  doi^n  in  1956  and  renet/ed  again  in  1959  and  1963 
by  the  Expert  Advisory  Cornmittee  which  was  the  committee  attached  to 
the  Traineeship  Program.  I don*t  have  to  tell  you  that  the  Traineeship 
Program  was  established  under  a separate  piece  of  legislation  in  956 
and  is  continued  under  the  Nurse  Training  Act. 

Who  is  eligible  to  receive  traineeship  funds  in  the  terms  of  an  indiv- 
idual? Nurses  who  are  enrolled  full-time  in  a course  of  study  leading 
to  the  kind  of  study  described.  The  nurse  must  also  be  a citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  must  have  indicated  her  intention  to  become  a 
citizen. 

Before  I take  up  each  section  of  the  Act,  let  me  say  again  that  it  is 
easier  to  think  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  in  terms  of  awards  to  institu- 
tions and  an/ards  to  individuals.  The  awards  to  institutions  come 
through  construction  grants  and  curr?lculum  improvement  grants.  Awards 
to  individuals  come  through  traineeships,  support  for  the  graduate 
nurse  for  specialty  training,  and  to  all  nursing  students  enrolled  full- 
time in  courses  of  study  through  the  loan  program. 

I shall  mention  construction  grants  but  not  in  any  great  detail.  We 
have  both  Mrs.  Reese  and  Miss  Mirlenbrink  here  to  give  you  the  details 
of  the  Construction  Grants  Section.  The  Act  authorized  for  construction 
grants  a total  of  $90  million  for  a 4-year  period:  $35  million  for  bac- 
calaureate and  higher  degree  programs  and  $55  million  for  associate  de- 
gree and  diploma  programs  in  nursing.  The  funds  can  be  used  to  build  a 
new  building  or  part  of  a nev?  building  for  a new  school  or  to  expand  an 
existing  school.  Funds  can  be  used  to  replace  an  existing  building  of 
an  existing  school,  to  rehabilitate  or  renovate  a building,  to  equip 
the  building.  Thus,  construction  monies  can  be  used  for  new  buildings, 
for  new  schools,  or  new  buildings  for  existing  schools.  It  isn^t  nec- 
essary that  the  school  of  nursing  occupy  the  entire  building.  We  can 
have  Federal  participation  in  part  of  a building;  that  part  of  the 
building  which  is  set  aside  for  the  nursing  program.  If  you  are  shar- 
ing a building  with  another  program  in  the  college,  that  part  of  the 
program  which  is  for  the  teaching  of  nurses  would  be  eligible  for  funds 
under  the  Nurse  Training  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  construction  grants  is  to  enable  schools  to  expand 
their  enrollment,  to  prevent  curtailment  in  enrollment,  to  prevent 
deterioration  of  instruction  due  to  obsolete  facilities.  We  are  talking, 
therefore,  about  construction  to  expand  enrollments,  to  maintain  enroll- 
ments, and  to  maintain  quality  of  instruction  in  good  facilities. 

The  grants  are  matching  grants.  In  other  words,  there  is  Federal  parti- 
cipation in  the  Construction  Grant  Program  and  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  institution.  The  matching  funds  are  described  in  this  way: 
for  a new  school,  or  major  expansion  of  an  existing  school,  the  matching 
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funds  are  up  to  66  2/3  percent  of  the  total  eligible  costs  for  construc- 
tion, and  please  keep  in  mind  eligible  costs.  Mrs.  Reese  will  describe 
more  fully  what  is  meant  by  eligible  costs.  For  replacement,  for  reno- 
vation, or  minor  expansion  the  matching  funds  are  up  to  50  percent  of 
total  eligible  costs.  Depending,  therefore,  on  the  kind  of  program  you 
are  planning  in  terms  of  major  expansion,  a new  building,  a n&t  school; 
or  whether  you  are  having  renovation,  replacement,  or  minor  expansion 
of  your  program,  you  have  Federal  participation  either  up  to  66  2/3 
percent  or  up  to  50  percent  of  the  total  eligible  costs  for  the  nursing 
programs. 

I don*t  really  think  I need  to  describ<^  to  this  group  some  of  the  needs 
for  construction  of  schools  of  nursing.  The  major  needs  seem  to  be 
replacement  of  inadequate  facilities  which  are  crowded,  obsolete,  noisy, 
and  in  many  instances  scattered.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  needs  on 
the  parts  of  the  schools  we  have  been  working  with  are  space  for  faculty, 
the  need  for  privacy  in  student- faculty  conferences,  ard  the  need  for 
conference  rooms  and  seminar  rooms.  This  seems  to  give  some  indication 
that  counseling  is  being  widely  used  noi'f  in  schools  of  nursing  as  a 
teaching  method  as  well  as  the  seminar  type  of  instruction.  We  are  hear- 
ing a lot,  and  seeing  a lot  too,  on  the  use  of  net7  instructional  media 
and  the  need  for  electronic  kinds  of  equipment. 

Since  we  were  awarded  our  first  funds,  through  December  31,  1966,  46 
nursing  programs  have  received  funds  under  the  Kurse  Training  Act. 
Eighteen  of  these  are  baccalaureate  and  masters  programs,  3 associate 
degree  programs,  and  25  diploma  school  programs;  for  a total  Federal 
share  of  $23  million.  The  number  of  first-year  places  created  in  these 
schools  is  1,848.  Thus  we  have,  through  the  construction  funds,  ai'farded 
to  46  nursing  programs  almost  1,900  new  places  for  people  to  study  in 
our  schools  of  nursing.  These  spaces  represent  a national  enrollment 
incremt'nt  of  almost  3 percent  based  on  our  1964-1965  data. 

From  what  we  can  judge  in  relation  to  the  Construction  Grant  Program, 
the  impact  of  these  funds  will  come  through  the  enhancement  of  quality, 
in  the  improvement  of  facilities  in  which  people  teach  and  in  which 
people  study.  We  hope  that  the  construction  of  good  facilities  will 
recruit  and  retain  faculty  and  v/ill  recruit  and  retain  students. 

The  next  section  of  the  Law,  which  relates  to  funds  for  schools  of  nurs- 
ing, is  the  project  grant.  These  are  grants  of  funds  as/arded  to  a 
school  of  nursing  to  assist  in  meeting  the  additional  costs  of  carrying 
out  a project  of  limited  duration.  This  means  a project  of  from  one  to 
five  years  which  will  strengthen,  improve,  or  expand  the  program  to  teach 
and  train  nurses.  In  other  words,  a group  of  faculty  vzill  sit  dot'fn  and 
decide  in  terms  of  their  own  teaching  program  what  kind  of  a project  they 
can  carry  out  which  v?ill,  in  fact,  either  improve  or  expand  their  teach- 
ing program.  They  describe  this  project  and  submit  it  to  the  Division; 
the  project  is  then  reviewed;  and,  if  the  project  is  approved,  funds  are 
awarded. 
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The  Act  authorized  $17  million  over  a 5-year  period  for  project  grants 
to  strengthen  teaching  programs.  These  funds  are  being  used  for  faculty 
development,  for  demonstration  of  new  or  more  effective  teaching  methods, 
for  curriculum  revision,  to  establish  new  courses,  to  investigate  ways 
to  increase ^enrollment,  or  to  decrease  attrition  or  wastage  from  the 
school.  So  far,  through  December  1966,  88  grants  have  been  awarded; 

32  to  diploma  programs,  4 to  associate  degree  programs,  and  52  to  bac- 
calaureate and  master  programs.  A number  of  schools  particpate  but  are 
not  the  applicant  institutions.  Thereby,  a total  of  138  nursing  pro- 
grams are  involved  in  the  88  grants  v;hich  have  been  awarded*  This  means 
that  a number  of  the  institutions  applied  for  funds  to  carry  out  pro- 
jects which  affect  other  schools  besides  their  own.  This  means  that  we 
have  138  schools,  really,  benefiting  and  participating  in  the  project 
although  only  88  grants  were  awarded.  We  think  that  this  is  a good 
step  in  terms  of  nursing  that  schools  are  beginning  to  pool  their  capa- 
bilities. They  are  beginning  to  pool  the  thoughts  and  competencies  of 
their  faculties  and  some  of  their  training  materials  with  the  result 
that  we  will  have  a wider  impact  in  the  use  of  these  funds  for  project 
grants  than  is  apparent  in  terms  of  grants  awarded. 

Next  is  the  Loan  Program  which  awards  funds  to  individuals.  The  loans 
are  designed  to  increase  the  number  of  nursing  students  by  enabling 
those  with  financial  needs  to  finance  their  education  through  long-term, 
low- interest  loans.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  school  applies  for  the 
loan  fund,  establishes  it  in  the  school,  makes  the  loans  to  the  nursing 
students,  and  recaptures  the  loan  funds.  I will  let  Miss  Siever  de- 
scribe to  you  the  complexities  of  the  Loan  Program. 

The  Traineeship  Program  ic  that  part  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act  which 
carries  forward  a program  established  in  1956.  Legislation  as  origin- 
ally introduced  was  to  increase  the  number  of  professional  nurses  pre- 
pared for  teaching,  administration  and  supervision.  Under  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  preparation  in  a clinical  nursing  specialty  is  added. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  authorizes  50  million  more  dollars  for  the 
Traineeship  Program  for  both  long-term  and  short-term  training. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1956,  about  18,000  graduate  nurses 
have  received  funds  for  long-term  training.  One  would  think  that  we 
would  begin  to  close  the  gap  between  the  numbers  of  nurses  needed  in 
these  fields  and  the  numbers  of  nurses  with  such  preparation,  but  we 
still  have  over  100,000  nurses  holding  positions  of  leadership  in  this 
country  for  which  they  are  not  qualified.  The  reason  v;e  think  that  we 
have  not  closed  the  gap  is  because  of  the  expansion  of  nursing  school 
program,  the  attrition  from  the  profession  of  those  who  are  qualified, 
and  entrance  into  these  positions  of  nurses  v;ho  have  not  yet  had  any 
preparation.  In  1959,  at  an  evaluation  conference  of  the  Traineeship 
Program,  it  was  recommended  that  we  add  the  dimension  of  the  short- tern 
training  to  the  Program,  which  we  did.  Funds  are  non;  awarded  to  an 
agency,  an  institution,  or  an  organization  describiiTg  a short-term 
training  program  for  nurses  in  leadership  positions  which  will  update 
the  skills  of  the  nurse  for  that  position.  Since  1960  almost  900 
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courses  have  been  offered  under  Che  Short-Term  Training  Program  for 
about  33,000  graduate  nurses  v;ho  either  cannot  get  av;ay  from  their 
positions  to  go  to  school  or  need  to  update  their  skills. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  and  another 
thing  to  translate  the  legislation  into  a program.  The  Division  of 
Nursing,  when  given  the  responsibility  for  the  Nurse  Training  Act, 
established  in  the  Division  a Branch  called  the  Nurse  Education  and 
Training  Branch.  It  is  in  this  Branch  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  is  lodged.  Within  the  Branch  we  have  the  Construc- 
tion Grants  Section,  the  Project  Grants  Section,  and  the  Traineeship 
Grants  Section.  The  nurse  consultants  in  these  Sections  are  respons- 
ible for  the  development  of  the  program  established  by  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act. 

We  think  it  is  essential  to  develop  guidelines  for  people  to  follow  in 
applying  for  grant  funds.  We  think  it  is  equally  essential  to  have 
good  materials  that  people  can  use.  But  perhaps  more  important  is  the 
worthwhileness  of  the  consultation  we  try  to  provide  in  connection  with 
the  program.  We  have  in  the  Division  nurse  consultants  who  are  avail- 
able to  you  on  request  for  consultation  in  relation  to  the  kinds  of 
things  you  think  you  would  like  to  do  in  the  interest  of  your  nursing 
school  program  and  to  learn  if  what  you  propose  is  eligible  for 
Federal  support.  Very  often  it  is  helpful  to  talk  with  someone  in  the 
Division  to  explore,  even  briefly,  some  of  your  ideas  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  wsy  in  which  you  are  now  describing  your  ideas  makes 
you  eligible  for  funds  under  the  Nurse  Training  Act,  or  if  you  need  to 
recast  your  idea.  I think  one  of  the  things  we  need  to  do,  and  that 
we  often  don't  do,  is  to  make  Federal  funds  responsive  to  us  and  not  us 
responsive  to  them. 

Relative  to  administration  of  the  Act  there  are  factors  described  which 
are  to  be  considered  as  applications  are  reviewed.  There  is  also  pre- 
scribed a National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse  Training  to  be  composed 
of  16  members.  Twelve  of  these  members  are  from  the  nursing  profession, 
from  medicine,  from  public  health,  from  higher  education  and  secondary 
education;  and  four  from  the  general  public.  Because  we  know  that  the 
Council  in  its  capacity  of  advising  the  Surgeon  General  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Nurse  Training  Act,  is  also  responsible  for  the  review  of  the 
applications  for  construction  grants  and  project  grants,  we  thought  it 
advisable  to  provide  some  a:;;tfistance  to  the  Council.  Thus  we  have  what 
we  call  a dual-review  system  for  applications  under  the  Nurse  Training 
Act.  Vie  have  a Project  Review  Committee  to  review  applications  coming 
in  from  all  of  you  for  grants  to  strengthen  teaching  programs.  We  have 
another  Review  Committee  for  the  Construction  Grant  Program.  We  also 
have  a Review  Committee  for  Short-Term  Training  Grant  applications. 

Some  of  you  and  your  colleagues  are  on  these  Committees.  Thus  we  are 
sharing  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  with  all  of  you  across  the  country. 


I won*t  go  into  any  more  detail  on  the  several  sections  of  the  Act,  but 
we  do  have  information  on  how  to  apply  for  a grant.  Some  of  you  seem 
to  have  some  difficulty  with  this  on  occasion,  and  we  thought  we  would 
try  to  make  it  as  simple  for  you  as  possible.  The  first  thing  that  you 
need  to  do  obviously  is  to  contact  us  for  information  and  for  grant 
applications.  Except  for  the  first  year  we  have  not  been  sending  appli- 
cation forms  routinely  to  schools  of  nursing.  Any  school  of  nursing 
faculty  member  or  group  of  people  can  request  nursing  consultation  from 
the  Division  either  before  an  application  is  submitted  or  after.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  ask  for  consultation  so  that  you  have  some 
straight-f onward  information  on  the  use  of  funds.  This  consultation  is 
available  on  request  as  1 have  said  and,  as  you  know,  there  is  no  charge 
for  it. 

When  your  application  is  received  in  the  Division  we  review  it  as  a staff 
for  completeness,  for  accuracy,  and  for  eligibility.  Your  application 
then  goes  to  the  appropriate  Review  Committee,  This  Committee  reviews 
your  application  relative  to  its  technical  merits  and  whether  or  not 
the  project  as  described  by  you  can  be  accomplished.  Your  application 
with  Committee  comments  then  goes  to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Nurse  Training,  The  Council  then  recommends  action  on  the  application 
to  the  Surgeon  General.  The  recommendation  can  be  for  approval,  defer- 
ral for  more  infomation,  or  disapproval.  The  Surgeon  General  takes 
into  consideration  the  Council's  recommendations  as  funds  are  awarded. 

I think  there  is  just  one  point  about  this  process  I would  like  to 
emphasize.  The  Committee  and  the  Council  in  reviewing  your  applications 
can  only  react  to  your  proposal  as  you  have  described  it.  So  often  we 
carry  more  information  in  our  heads  than  we  write  do^m,  but  the  review 
is  done  on  the  wi’itten  word,  I would  urge  you  to  share  with  the  Com- 
mittee and  Council  your  thoughts  and  ideas  in  a comprehensive  organized 
way  as  reflected  in  your  applications. 

I know  this  is  a rather  brief  overview,  but  I do  want  you  to  have  a 
chance  to  ask  questions  of  the  staff  who  are  here.  Thank  you. 


THE  NURSB36  STUDENT  LQ^  PROGRAM 


Mary  L,  Siever 


The  Nursing  Student  Loan  Progr£on  is  authorized  by  Part  B of  the  Nurse 
^Training  Act  of  1964.  This  program  is  designed  to  increase  the  number 
of  nurses  in  the  nation  by  providing  federal  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  loan  funds  at  schools  of  professional  nursing.  From  these 
funds,  the  schools  may  grant  long-term,  low-interest  bearing  loans  to 
students  who  are  in  need  of  financial  aid  to  attend  school.  Also,  the 
program  attempts  to  encourage  graduate  nurses  who  have  borrowed  from  a 
loan  fund  to  continue  the  practice  of  their  profession  by  canceling 
up  to  fifty  percent  of  their  loans  for  working  in  a public  or  non- 
profit private  institution. 

Annually,  the  Public  Health  Service  sends  each  eligible  school  of 
nursing  an  invitation  to  participate  in  the  Nursing  Student  Loan 
Program  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
program,  an  eligible  school  is  defined  as  a public  or  nonprofit  private 
institution  which  has  National  League  for  Nursing  accreditation  or 
Reasonable  Assurance  of  accreditation  of  its  program  of  nursing 
education.  Those  schools  desiring  to  establish  a loan  fund  are 
required  to  sign  a terms  of  agre^ent  to  administer  the  fund  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  and  the  regulations  and  to  complete  an  application 
for  federal  funds. 

In  the  past,  the  program  was  limited  to  furnishing  one  type  of  federal 
aid  --  capital  contributions  to  an  Institution's  loan  fund.  An 
applicant  could  request  a federal  capital  contribution  equal  to  90 
percent  of  the  fund's  workic^  capital  needed  for  the  year.  The 
institution  was  required  to  deposit  in  the  fund  a matching  capital 
contribution  of  $1  for  each  $9  contributed  by  the  government. 

Public  Law  89-751,  enacted  Novemiber  3»  1966,  amends  the  program  to 
include  another  type  of  federal  aid  — loans  from  a revolving  fund  for 
all  or  part  of  the  working  capital  required  by  the  institution's  loan 
fund.  No  matching  contribution  is  required  for  capital  received  as  a 
loan. 

The  policies  and  procedures  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
revolving  fund  are  being  developed  currently.  Within  the  next  four 
weeks,  we  plan  to  send  detailed  information  on  the  types  of  federal 
funds  available  and  the  procedures  for  obtaining  such  funds  to  all 
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schools  that  have  applied  for  participation  in  the  program  in  fiscal 
year  1968,  At  that  time,  the  institutions  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  request: 

(1)  A federal  capital  contribution  for  90  percent  of 
the  loan  fund's  working  capital,  or 

(2)  A loan  from  the  revolving  fund  for  all  working 
capital  required  by  the  loan  fund,  or 

(3)  A combination  of  the  two  --a  federal  capital 
contribution  for  a portion  of  the  total  working 
capital  and  a loan  for  the  remainder,  excluding 
the  one- ninth  matching  contribution  required  for 
the  federal  capital  contribution. 

Each  school  participating  in  the  loan  program  agrees  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  administering  its  loan  fund.  This  includes 
determining  the  eligibility  of  applicants,  selecting  the  student 
borrowers  and  determining  the  amount  of  money  to  be  loaned  to  each 
borrower.  To  be  eligible  for  a loan,  a student  must  be: 

(1)  Enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  in  a school 
which  has  established  a loan  fund, 

(2)  A full-time  student  pursuing  a course  of  study  lead- 
ing to  a graduate,  a baccalaureate  or  an  associate  degree 
in  nursing  or  a diploma  in  nursing, 

(3)  In  good  standing  with  the  school, 

(4)  A citizen,  or  national  of  the  United  States, 
or  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  and 

(5)  In  need  of  the  loan  to  be  able  to  pursue  her 
course  of  study. 

The  Act  permits  an  institution  to  lend  a maximum  amount  of  $1,000  to  a 
student  for  a nine-month  academic  year.  If  the  student  should  be 
required  to  attend  school  longer  than  the  traditional  nine-month 
period,  the  loan  may  exceed  $1,000  by  $111  for  each  additional  month 
of  required  attendance.  For  example^  a student  who  is  required  to 
attend  school  for  12  months  during  a year  may  be  granted  a nursing 
student  loan  in  the  amount  of  $1,333.  In  determining  the  amount  a 
student  may  borrow,  the  school  should  give  careful  thought  to  several 
factors : 

(1)  The  total  necessary  expenses  related  to  attending 
school  during  the  year  and  the  financial  resources 
available  to  the  student  for  meeting  these 
expenses. 
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(2)  The  degree  of  the  student's  need, 

(3)  The  number  of  loan  applicants,  and 

(4)  The  availability  of  money  in  the  loan  fund. 

Other  administrative  duties  of  the  school  include  the  maintenance  of 
records  to  reflect  the  transactions  of  the  program,  the  submission  of 
an  annual  operations  report  and  a semi-annual  financial  report  to  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  collection  and  cancellation  of  loan 
payments. 

The  nursing  studenc  loans  bear  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  at  the 
rate  of  three  percent  per  annum  or  the  going  federal  rate  at  the  time 
the  initial  loan  is  made,  whichever  is  greater.  All  subsequent  loans 
to  a student  from  the  same  loan  fund  bear  interest  at  the  rate  estab- 
lished for  the  initial  loan.  The  federal  rate  for  student  loans  for 
fiscal  year  1967  is  4-5/8  percent.  The  loans  are  repayable  to  the  school 
over  a ten-year  period  which  begins  one  year  after  the  student  completes 
or  otherwise  ceases  to  pursue  the  prescribed  full-time  course  of  study. 
Interest  begins  to  accrue  at  the  time  the  loan  becomes  repayable.  How- 
ever, after  the  repayment  period  has  begun,  interest  does  not  accrue  - 
nor  is  repayment  required  - while  a borrower  is  enrolled  in  a collegiate 
school  of  nursing  pursuing  a full-time  course  of  study  leading  to  a bac- 
calaureate or  graduate  degree  in  nursing.  In  addition,  up  to  fifty  per- 
cent of  a student  loan  (plus  interest)  may  be  canceled  for  full-time  em- 
ployment as  a professional  nurse  in  any  public  or  non-profit  private 
institution  or  agency.  This  includes  teaching  in  any  of  the  fields  of 
nursing  and  service  as  an  administrator,  supervisor,  or  consultant  in 
any  of  the  fields  of  nursing.  For  each  complete  year  of  such  employment, 
a borrower's  loan  Is  canceled  at  the  rate  of  ten  percent  of  the  amount 
that  is  unpaid  on  the  first  day  of  her  employment.  All  interest  that 
accrues  during  the  year  of  employment  is  also  canceled.  In  the  event  of 
death  or  permanent  disability  of  a borrower,  the  obligation  to  repay  the 
loan  is  canceled. 

The  Nursing  Student  Loan  Program  was  established  in  the  Fall  of  1964.  A 
total  of  402  schools  having  426  programs  of  nursing  education,  estab- 
lished student  loan  funds  during  that  fiscal  year.  From  these  funds, 
3,645  students  borrowed  a tot?l  of  $1,592,000.  In  the  second  year  of 
operation,  fiscal  year  1966,  the  number  of  participating  schools  rose  to 
557  and  the  number  of  programs  represented  climbed  to  592.  During  this 
period,  the  number  of  borrowers  and  the  total  amount  borrowed  increased 
substantially.  Some  11,740  students  borrowed  a total  of  $6,957,000  to 
help  finance  their  nursing  education.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  current 
academic  year,  614  schools  are  participating  in  '.'le  loan  program.  This 
is  an  increase  of  about  10  percent  over  the  total  number  of  participants 
in  the  previous  year.  We  expect  about  17,000  students  in  the  655  parti- 
cipating programs  of  nursing  education  to  borrow  approximately 
$14,086,000  from  the  loan  funds  this  year. 
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Applications  for  fiscal  year  1968  have  been  received  and,  currently, 
are  being  reviewed.  Ue  expect  a moderate  , increase  in  the  number  of 
program  participants,  the  number  of  borrowers,  and  the  amount  of  funds 
loaned  to  students  this  year. 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Nursing  Student  Loan  Program 
provides  for  making  first  loans  to  students  during  fiscal  years  1965 
through  1969.  During  the  next  three  fiscal  years,  it  provides  for 
making  loans  to  students  who  received  a loan  for  any  academic  year 
ending  before  July  1,  1969  to  continue  or  complete  their  education.  In 
other  words,  only  those  schools  which  have  participated  in  the  program 
prior  to  July  1,  1969  will  be  eligible  to  participate  in  fiscal  years 
1970  through  1972.  If  you  are  interested  in  participating  in  the 
program  in  fiscal  year  1969,  please  write  to  the  Student  Loan  and 
Scholarship  Branch,  Division  of  Health  Manpower  Educational  Services, 
Public  Health  Service,  800  North  Quincy  Street,  Arlington,  Virginia 
22203*  If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  program,  1 will  be  glad 
to  answer  them  at  this  tine. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963 


Celeste  Mercer 


Since  all  of  you  are  now  in  a state  where  our  Governor  is  encouraging 
all  of  us  to  tithe  in  order  to  balance  the  budget,  it's  a bit  difficult 
to  stand  before  you  and  develop  the  concept  of  how  to  spend.  But 
nevertheless  this  is  my  assignment  and  my  conscience  doesn't  bother  me 
too  much,  because  at  least  the  United  States  Government  is  saying,  "here 
it  is  **  now  spend  it." 

Before  identi^ing  the  opportunities  for  expansion  of  associate  degree 
nursing  programs  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  I think  it 
might  be  helpful  to  define  vocational  education.  One  big  problem  is 
that  some  of  us  think  of  vocational  education  as  if  it  were  all  in  one 
piece,  and  in  a sense  what  we  are  used  to  calling  vocational  education 
has  been  in  one  piece*  As  a result,  it  has  left  out  too  much.  Sticking 
closely  within  the  prescriptions  of  a few  federal  programs,  it  is 
generally  concerned  with  only  a very  narrow  range  of  jobs,  and  more 
important,  it  has  suited  only  a very  narrow  range  of  people.  Distrib- 
utive education,  secretarial  training,  trades  and  industries  programs, 
these  have  all  been  adapted  to  a middle  and  lower-middle  track  or 
stripe,  whatever  words  you  would  like  to  use,  of  the  student  body. 

To  think  intelligently  about  modern  vocational  education  preparation  we 
must  consider  an  added  track  that  is  on  either  side  of  that  center.  And 
above  this  center,  is  the  one  that  concerns  us  — the  ever  growing 
occupational  area  we  encompass  in  the  term  "technical."  It  is  within 
the  framework  of  the  concept  of  technical  education  that  the  associate 
degree  nursing  program  developed.  And  I can  say  that  very  safely, 
because  I wasn't  here  for  the  discussion  yesterday  when  I understand  you 
spent  a great  deal  of  time  on  what  is  "technical."  I'm  starting  with  an 
assumption  that  we  all  know  what  this  means.  As  a result,  since  it  is 
technical,  the  associate  degree  nursing  program  is  eligible  for  monies 
allocated  to  individual  states  for  the  broad  spectrum  of  vocational 
education. 

As  I listened  to  the  other  presentations  this  morning,  I think  the 
essential  difference  between  the  Nurse  Training  Act  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  lies  in  the  administration  of  the  funds.  The  Nurse 
Training  Act  is  administered  through  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  is  administered  through  the  individual  state. 
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Because  it  is  administered  through  the  individual  states,  there  will  be 
differences  in  practices  and  so  what  I am  going  to  say  is  really  in  terms 
of  a broad  generalization*  If  you  have  questions,  I will  try  to  answer 
them  and  the  man  with  the  pipe  at  my  right  is  Mr*  Vocational  Education  in 
the  State  of  California.  He's  agreed  to  help  me  provide  some  answers  if 
they're  not  within  my  scope  of  understanding* 

I think  there  is  a brief  historical  background  to  this  legislation  which 
explains  the  expansion  of  the  concept  of  vocational  education  and  I think 
it  is  good  to  review  it*  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  otherwise  known  as  Public  Law  88-210,  leaders  in 
industry  and  government  noticed  that  increased  automation  and  technology, 
while  eliminating  more  jobs,  were  also  creating  a need  for  different 
kinds  of  employment  in  which  greater  skills  were  required*  Simultaneous- 
ly, unemployment  then  followed  in  the  socially,  economically  and  educa- 
tionally handicapped  areas*  Another  crisis  began  to  show  its  face,  and 
that  is  poverty*  tftiile  millions  were  underemployed  and  unemployed, 
there  was  a shortage  of  technicians  and  a need  for  them  was  hampering 
production  in  many  industries,  including  the  health  industry*  The 
situation  was  beginning  to  touch  the  entire  economic  structure*  A panel 
was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  an  extensive 
study  of  the  situation  and  to  make  corrective  recommendations*  This 
panel  found  that  the  technological  revolution  taking  place  in  the 
United  States  required  an  extension,  expansion  and  improvement  of 
vocational  education  programs,  and  the  recommendations  of  this  panel 
alternately  became  the  heart  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963* 

You  have  a summary  on  the  table  outside  of  the  Act*  I also  brought 
along  a number  of  booklets  concerning  the  Act*  I certainly  don't  have 
one  for  everyone  in  this  room,  but  you  may  obtain:  a booklet  about  the 
Act  by  writing  to  Miss  Helen  Powers,  U*  S*  Office  of  Education,  in 
Washington,  D*  C*  — she  is  the  one  who  sent  the  limited  supply  that  I 
do  have* 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  provide  financial  assistance  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education,  remembering  the  definition  of  this  term 
as  we  have  just  defined  it,  to  schools  under  public  supervision  and 
control*  Funds  are  to  be  used  to  improve,  to  strengthen  and  expand  an 
educational  program  designed  primarily  to  fit  individuals  for  gainful 
employment  in  recognized  occupations*  I could  go  into  this  step  by  step 
as  it  applies  to  all  the  other  vocations,  but  I am  going  to  try  to  just 
make  it  pertinent  to  nursing* 

One  of  the  purposes,  then,  that  does  make  nursing  in  the  associate  degree 
nursing  program  eligible  is  the  fact  that  technical  education  for  those 
who  have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  are  available  for  full-time 
study  in  preparation  for  entering  a recognized  occupation  is  obtainable* 
The  associate  degree  nursing  program,  on  this  basis,  becomes  eligible* 

The  act  provides  for  construction  of  area  educational  school  facilities 
and  the  public  junior  colleges  are  defined  as  area  vocational  schools* 
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Now  wh^.t  do  they  mean  by  construction?  It  includes  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  expansion,  remodeling  and  alteration  of  existing  buildings, 
site  acquisition,  grading  and  improv^ent  and  even  architects*  fe^s. 

But  the  construction  must  be  for  an  area  education  school  facility  and 
it  fits  right  into  the  junior  college  set*up.  What  do  they  mean  by 
facilities?  They  mean  classrooms  in  related  facilities  including 
initial  equipment  of  an  area  of  vocational  education  unit,  an  interest 
in  land  on  which  such  facilities  are  constructed.  The  term  does  not 
include  any  facility  intended  primarily  for  events  for  which  admission 
is  to  be  charged  to  the  general  public.  In  my  former  position  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  I had  an  opportunity  to  review  projects 
that  were  submitted  by  public  junior  colleges  for  associate  degree 
programs,  and  you  would  be  amazed  at  what  is  available  in  the  beginning 
to  help  toward  an  associate  degree  program,  in  terms  of  equipment,  and 
so  on. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  educational  and  ancillary  services,  and 
activities  and  this  is  one  that  really  helps.  In  California,  for 
example,  the  associate  degree  program  had  great  assistance  from  the 
Kellogg  Foundation.  B\it  this  was  terminated  after  a certain  period  of 
time.  However,  this  dldn*t  mean  that  a planning  year  still  wasn*t 
very  important.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  is  helping  to  make  a 
planning  year  possible,  where  local  school  districts  feel  they  cannot 
finance  this  alone,  because  it's  an  ancillary  service.  Other  ancillary 
services  include  teacher  education,  demonstration,  experimental 
programs,  development  of  instructional  materials,  program  evaluation, 
research  and  guidance  activities,  coordination  and  supervision.  These 
services  are  supportive  rather  than  operational,  since  the  activities 
center  on  the  development  and  continuing  assurance  of  quality  in  the 
programs  of  vocational  education,  in  terms  of  present  and  future  needs 
for  trained  manpower. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  work-study  programs,  which  really  hits  at 
giving  financial  assistance  to  the  students  who  c«ce  into  the  program 
but  cannot  complete  it  even  though  it's  tuition- free,  without  some  kind 
of  financial  help.  Sid  just  tells  me,  though,  that  the  appropriation 
for  work-study  is  not  in  this  year.  Does  this  apply  to  California, 

Sid,  or  the  nation?  To  the  nation.  I know  that  in  my  particular  college 
we  do  have  students  on  work-study  who  are  very  helpful.  I guess  this 
means  that  they  won't  be  on  it  next  year. 

The  agencies  that  are  eligible  to  apply,  then,  include  secondary 
schools,  junior  colleges,  or  schools  for  adults,  that  are  under  public 
supervision  and  control.  Specific  activities  that  qualify  for 
financial  assistance  include  the  following;  Faying  salaries  and 
necessary  expenses,  including  travel  of  teachers,  coordinators, 
supervisors,  vocational  guidance  counselors,  teacher  trained  nurse 
directors  and  certain  other  personnel.  I recall  that  one  year  in 
California  allocation  had  to  be  a 50-50  matching  basis.  50  per  cent 
of  the  salary  was  paid  by  the  district  and  50  per  cent  through  the 
state  , using  federal  funds.  Last  year,  the  percentage  paid 
through  federal  funds  was  257«.  Since  I am  familiar  only  with  the 
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California  picture,  I suggest  you  contact  your  state  director  of 
vocational  education  or  the  dean  of  vocational  education  in  your 
particular  college  for  information  which  applies  to  your  state. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  acquiring  and  producing,  disseminating,  and 
evaluating  instructional  materials  and  teaching  aids,  for  securing 
educational  data  necessary  to  properly  develop  vocational  educational 
programs,  and  to  Insure  adequate  vocational  guidance  in  counseling. 

Other  activities  possible  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
include;  making  organizational  studies  and  surveys  needed  for  planning 
and  developing;  acquiring,  maintaining  and  repairing  instructional 
equipment;  and  paying  necessary  costs  of  transportation  of  students; 

(I  remember  one  project  in  which  students  were  bussed  to  a national 
convention  with  the  help  of  Vocational  Education  Act  funds);  coordinat* 
ing  Vocational  Educational  work  experience  programs;  paying  approved 
expenses  of  consultants  or  members  of  advisory  committees;  maintaining 
adequate  programs  of  supervision  and  coordination;  conducting  special 
demonstration  and  experimental  programs;  and  evaluating  programs.  I 
don't  know  if  this  comes  under  evaluation  or  not,  but  I do  recall  one 
project  that  was  submitted  which  included  the  fees  for  l^fatlonal  League 
for  Nursing  accreditation  and  this  was  accepted.  I don't  know  if  all 
states  would  do  this.  I don't  even  know  if  our  state  could  allocate 
enough  money  for  the  32  programs  - soon  to  be  36,  I guess  • but  it  is 
something  that  has  been  done:  nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained. 

The  Act  also  provides  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  education. 

It  sounds  like  it  does  an  awful  lot  of  things,  but  one  point  that  must 
be  emphasized  is  that  it  is  designed  primarily  to  fit  individuals  for 
employment  and  occupations  which  are  determined  to  be  generally 
professional  or  require  a baccalaureate  or  a higher  degree.  It  must 
stay  within  the  limits  of  the  technical  field  and  this  is  assured  in 
the  junior  college.  So  one  of  the  major  sources  of  support  for  train- 
ing programs  in  the  health  service  worker  arena  is  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  The  operating  programs  falling  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  include 
programs  for  associate  degree  nursing;  for  practical  nursing;  for 
other  health  occupations;  for  teacher  training;  for  work- study  programs 
for  vocational  students;  and  for  research  experimental  demonstration  in 
private  projects  - and  there  is  a blue  sheet  available  from  the  U.  S. 
office  that  relates  to  this  area.  They  are  called  the  4-C  projects. 

I know  research  funds  were  cut  too,  though,  weren't  they,  Sid? 

Perhaps  the  tithing  started  in  Washington,  and  California  is  not 
responsible  for  initiating  it.  But  it  is  worth  being  aware  of  and 
investigating  and  inquiring  about.  If  you  want  more  information  on 
funds  that  are  available  for  research,  write  to  the  Director,  Division 
of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research,  Bureau  of  Research,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Zip  Code  20202.  This  is  the  only  one  I 
have. 

Now  I will  open  the  floor  to  questions. 
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Searlfiht : The  last  I heard  — and  as  you  say,  it*s  a running  dialogue— 

because  I am  always  calling,  was  that  the  requirements  for  the 
Vocational  Credential  were  somewhat  eased  in  that  the  recency  clause 
had  been  deleted  from  the  requirements.  You  might  remember  that  it  used 
to  be  that  we  had  to  have  so  many  years  of  practice  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  that  has  been  deleted.  The  requirements  are  more  general 
now,  but  in  order  to  get  a credential,  one  does  have  to  submit  a long 
history  as  to  who  you  are  and  where  you/ve  been,  and  all  of  your 
course  work,  to  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education  for  evaluation 
and  review.  Does  this  help?  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they  have 
not  completely  deleted  the  courses  in  Vocational  Education  offered  at 
the  University  of  California.  A teacher  who  may  want  to  start  to  teach 
may  perhaps  get  a beginning  credential  in  Vocational  Education  and  then, 
according  to  the  Vocational  Department,  may  have  to  make  up  requirements 
as  they  specify,  and  this  is  so  indefinite  that  I have  not  been  able  to 
get  a clear-cut  answer,  ^ 

Man*s  Voice:  Stand  right  there,  I was  going  to  suggest  that  I think 

you'll  find  that  the  problems  generally  are  tv;o-fold:  One  is  the 

educational  courses  required  by  the  public  school  teaching  activities; 
the  other  will  be  the  vocational  experience  involved  and  by  the 
Vocational  Education  Department.  These  two  will  vary  somewhat  from 
state  to  state.  You  will  either  find  one  or  the  other,  and  sometimes 
both. 

Mercer:  Sid!  The  question  is,  the  Act  states  this  is  for  public 

institutions,  I asked  Dr*  McGaw  if  private  institutions  would  be 
eligible  for  funds  and  he  said  they  would  not  - that  it  is  for 
public  institutions  only*  Any  other  questions? 

Man's  Voice:  Mrs.  Mercer  - This  is  not  really  a question,  and  I have 

no  desire  to  make  a speech*  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
does  vary  from  state  to  state,  I'm  very  much  interested  in  seeing  that 
the  different  states  review  their  different  vocational  certification 
requirements  so  that  AGN  nursing  instructors  can  qualify  for 
vocational  credentials  and  therefore  permit  their  institutions  to 
qualify  for  help  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  If  the 
State  of  Washington  is  a good  illustration  — and  I hope  it  isn't  -- 
I think  we're  pretty  far  to  the  far  right*  If  that's  what  I shbuld 
use  in  being  very  restrictive  in  this,  we're  going  to  keep  on  fighting 
until  the  ten  or  twelve  of  my  highly  qualified  professional  nursing 
Instructors  at  Park  College  get  a vocational  credential  without  having 
to  go  back  and  take  some  very  elementary  kinds  of  teaching  which  might 
have  been  good  when  you  pulled  a person  off  a job  as  a welder  and  tried 
to  help  them  learn  how  to  teach  for  the  first  time,  but  is  in  my  estima- 
tion very  stupid  for  people  who  have  been  teaching  for  years*  So  let's 
go  back  home  and  work  at  it. 

Mercer ; I think  you  have  some  support  there.  Any  other  questions? 

Q.  If  a building  is  to  be  jointly  used  by  a science  program  and  an 

associate  degree  nursing  program,  would  any  part  of  funds  be  available 
for  building? 
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McGaw : That's  a real  sticky  one. 

Mercer : That's  why  I gave  it  to  you. 

McGaw:  I'm  not  so  sure,  you  see  — the  act  specifically  excludes 

from  vocational  education,  support  programs  which  are 
academic  in  nature.  Therefore,  we  get  into  a new  question, 
then,  whether  sharing  the  same  facilities  with  an  associate 
in  arts  program  and  a science  program  would  qualify  the 
programs  for  funds.  1 think  that  if  I were  making  a judgment 
in  this  regard  --  and  I did  v7ork  with  the  State  Department  of 
Education  for  some  18  years  — I think  the  judgment  would  be 
based  on  which  program  has  the  majority  use  of  the  facility. 
Now,  if  you  can  identify  that  the  associate  degree  program 
has  the  major  use  of  the  facility,  then  I think  it  would 
qualify.  This  is  just  a personal  opinion.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  science  program  were  a longer  program  and  there- 
fore made  the  greater  use  of  the  facility,  then  I would  say 
that  it  would  not  qualify  under  VEAi, 

Mercer:  Thank  you,  Sid.  Any  other  questions?  I stand  adjourned. 
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AN  OVERVIEW  OF  ACCREDITATION 


Frank  G.  Dickey,  Ed.D. 


Among  the  roany  purposes  \diich  have  been  ascribed  to  accrediting, 
three  seem  to  stand  out: 

(1)  to  measure  as  objectively  as  possible  the  adequacy 
and  efficiency  of  institutional  and  specialized 
programs ; 

(2)  to  afford  protection  to  institutions,  faculty, 
students,  and  the  general  public  from  unworthy  pro- 
grams or  institutions;  and 

(3)  to  show  schools  ways  and  means  for  improving  their 
deficiencies* 

All  of  these  add  up  to  a very  large  package,  so  large  and  full  of 
unsolved  problems,  in  fact,  that  the  temptation  is  strong  to  walk  away 
from  the  task  or  to  settle  for  something  closer  to  the  immediately  pos- 
sible* But  there  is  good  reason  not  to  walk  away  or  to  settle  for  less* 
The  comprehensive  program  of  accrediting,  with  all  its  complexities,  is 
fundamentally  necessary  if  there  is  ever  to  be  any  assurance  that  the 
concatenation  of  activities  will  remain  within  the  voluntary  sector  of 
governance* 

The  current  and  evolving  nature  of  American  higher  edcuation  requires 
that  our  institutions  give  protection  to  those  ideals  which  have  been 
established  during  the  history  of  higher  education  in  this  nation*  It 
is  important  that  we  continue  to  recognize  that  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  survive  only  as  they  serve  the  ideals  of  truth  and  learning, 
of  freedom  without  license,  of  conscience  without  compromise*  Although 
such  conditions  as  those  just  mentioned  are  distinctive  to  the  institu- 
tions, they  also  look  beyong  the  campus  to  the  broad  community  of  man- 
kind* Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we  view  accrediting  not  just  as 
a function  protecting  the  quality,  freedom,  and  integrity  of  the  in- 
stitution and  its  programs,  but  also  as  a vehicle  to  serve  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  where  such  service  is  needed*  It  seems  quite  clear  that 
an  organization  such  as  the  National  Conanission  on  Accrediting  cannot 
afford  to  serve  only  the  institutuions  then^elves;  nor  can  it  serve 
effectively  if  it  recognizes  only  a segment  of  post-secondary  education* 
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Certainly,  it  would  be  unwise  to  risk  a lowering  of  standards  of  indi- 
vidual practitioners  in  professional  or  technical  fields;  therefore, 
it  is  further  proposed  that  more  attention  be  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  and  valid  licensure  or  certification  procedures,  based 
upon  professional  sponsorship  rather  than  legal  approaches  through 
either  state  or  federal  channels*  We  should  replace  state  licensure 
approaches  with  trustoorthy  nationwide  examinations  and  procedures  in 
all  fields  in  which  society  would  suffer  if  we  did  not  have  some  pro- 
tective devices  to  guarantee  individual  competence* 

In  the  process  of  encouraging  a change  in  emphasis  for  the  professional 
accrediting  agencies  to  include  more  flexibility  and  also  to  stimulate 
more  attention  to  professional  licensure  activities,  it  seems  appropri- 
ate to  suggest  that  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  development  of 
guidelines  or  criteria  which  could  be  implemented  by  regional  organiza- 
tions in  the  institutional  accrediting  procedures*  Perhaps  this  may 
arouse  the  cry  that  we  are  returning  to  the  1932  position  of  the  National 
Commission  when  it  was  proposed  that  all  professional  accrediting  be 
"outlawed*"  Such  is  not  the  situation*  We  are  merely  suggesting  that 
specialized  accrediting  organizations  take  a new  and  progressive  look 
at  their  responsibilities  and  that,  where  possible,  their  focus  be  upon 
cooperative  endeavors  with  the  institutional  accrediting  organizations, 
rather  than  upon  the  single-purpose,  more  narrowly  defined  areas  of 
professionalization* 

The  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  recognizes  the  valid  interest 
anJ  concern  of  all  groups  which  share  a relationship  to  the  matter  of 
proper,  progressive  development  of  quality  education  at  the  junior 
college  level*  This  includes  an  awareness  of  the  interests  of  the 
Congress,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  public,  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges,  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  and  the  various  other  ac- 
crediting associations,  etc*  Nevertheless,  the  Commission  does  assert 
its  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  capability  of  the  junior  college 
educators  and  in  the  junior  colleges  themselves*  The  Commission  is 
convinced  that  the  nation’s  needs  in  the  area  of  junior  college  educa- 
tion can  best,  and  most  adequately,  be  met  through  a framework  which 
provides  a maximum  scope  (consistent  with  desirable  assurances  for 
quality)  for  Institutional  self-direction*  The  existing  provisions 
for  funding  under  the  Nurse  Training  Act  do  not  provide  the  junior 
colleges  with  that  degree  of  flexibility  for  program  development 
which  the  Commission  regards  as  being  harmonious  with  the  American 
tradition  of  higher  education* 

1*  The  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  considers  that  the  most 
desirable  and  proper  means  for  insuring  quality  education  at  the 
junior  college  level  for  the  purpose  of  eligibility  for  Federal 
funds  is  through  the  medium  of  institutional  accreditation  con- 
ducted by  regional  accrediting  associations,  under  an  arrangement 
where  specialized  accrediting  associations  (such  as  NLN)  would 
furnish  the  regional  associations  with  guidelines  for  the  assess- 
ment of  associate  degree  programs  in  the  junior  college  setting. 
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would  provide  lists  o£  qualified  specialists  in  the  profession 
to  serve  as  members  of  regional  accrediting  teams  of  junior  col- 
leges, and  would--in  turn--receive  relevant  team  reports  from 
the  regional  associations,  along  V7ith  notification  of  the  regional 
association's  decision  regarding  its  award  of  reasonable  assurance 
or  accreditation  to  the  institution*  The  definite  procedures  in- 
volved here  will  be  negotiated  bet^^en  the  regional  and  the  spe- 
cialized accrediting  associations* 

2*  List  of  Recognized  Consulting  Associations:  The  National  Com- 

mission on  Accrediting  will  work  with  AAJC  in  developing,  endors- 
ing, and  publishing  a list  of  recognized  professional  associations 
which  can  serve  as  consultants  to  junior  college  administrators 
and  faculty  on  problems  relative  to  specialized  education* 

3*  List  of  Auxiliary  Accrediting  Associations:  The  National  Commis- 

sion on  Accrediting  will  formulate  and  endorse  a list  of  recog- 
nized auxiliary  accrediting  associations  for  the  junior  college 
level*  The  purpose  of  the  list  will  be  twofold: 

a*  The  regional  associations  will  join  in  the  above-outlined 
"cooperative  approach"  only  with  associations  on  this  list„ 

b*  For  those  junior  colleges  which  do  not  find  that  the  "co- 
operative approach"  fulfills  their  needs,  and  idiich  there- 
fore desire  to  receive  (formal)  specialized  accreditation, 
only  those  associations  on  the  Auxiliary  List  would  be  ap- 
proved by  NCA  to  offer  such  specialized  accreditation*  It 
is  anticipated  by  the  NCA  that  some  junior  colleges,  for 
their  own  individual  purposes,  may  choose  to  seek  special- 
ized accreditation  of  associate  degree  level  programs. 

This  will  be  the  recognized  prerogative  of  each  college. 

4.  The  NCA  takes  a strong  position  opposing  the  use  of  specialized 
accreditation  as  a singular  criterion  for  eligibility  for  Federal 
funds* 

5*  The  NCA,  in  consultation  and  cooperation  with  other  interested 

organizations,  intends  to  seek  actively  revision  of  Federal  legis- 
lation and  administrative  ruling  wherever  eligibility  for  funds  is 
totally  dependent  upon  specialized,  or  program,  accreditation* 

6,  The  procedures  outlined  above,  if  adopted  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  will  be  subject  to  joint  review 
after  a two-year  period  of  implementation,  or  at  any  other  time 
that  such  a review  is  requested  by  one  or  more  of  the  organiza- 
tions involved. 

The  envisioned  "cooperative  approach,"  wherein  the  junior  colleges  may 
choose  between  either  a reinforced  regional  accreditation  or  specialized 
accreditation  for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  Federal  funding,  does  pro- 
vide that  desirable  flexibility  which  American  junior  colleges  require 
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and  deserve  in  their  efforts  toward  quality  program  development— while 
also  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  pledges  itself  to  the 
development  of  the  "cooperative  approach"  in  accreditation  at  the  junior 
college  level. 

Possible  Changes  in  Accrediting  Terminology 

Xt  Is  proposed  that  even  a different  semantic  approach  to  the  total 
area  of  accrediting  would  be  useful  and  helpful.  Initially,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  we  work  toward  the  day  when  we  would  speak  of  the  work  which 
the  regional  associations  perform  through  institutional  appraisal  as 
"accreditation."  The  term  "accreditation"  would  be  reserved  for  this 
type  of  appraisal.  Specialized  or  professional  evaluations  and  the 
resulting  lists  would  be  spoken  of  as  "approval,"  with  the  term  "eligi- 
bility" being  employed  for  purposes  of  federal  appraisal  for  funding 
purposes,  and  the  stcte  activity  in  the  evaluations  of  Institutions 
termed  "endorsement"  or  "recognition."  Such  a scheme  may  not  hit  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem,  but,  if  these  terms  are  properly  defined  and 
extended  in  their  use,  some  far  reaching  changes  might  result.  In  any 
event,  the  present  confusion  relative  to  the  use  of  the  term  "accredi- 
tation" would  be  lessened*  Perhaps,  it  will  be  far  sln^ler,  hoffever, 
to  change  the  structure  and  even  the  activities  of  organizations  than 
it  will  be  to  change  the  termlnolo^  which  is  used. 

Federal -National  Commission  Relationships 

As  we  have  heretofore  stated,  the  new  realities  of  federal  governmental 
participation  in  the  development  of  the  nation’s  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion demand  new  and  realistic  philosophical  and  psychological  positions 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting.  Emerging  from 
these  stances  will  come  new  patterns  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  NCA 
relative  to  the  federal  government. 

The  essential  philosophical  framework  v;lthin  which  the  NCA  will  shape 
its  relationship  with  the  federal  government  will  be  characterized  by 
the  term  "cooperative  interaction."  This  term  implies  a recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  NCA  that  the  federal  government  is  now  an  indispu- 
tably dynamic  participant  in  the  process  of  shaping  American  higher 
education.  It  is  recognized  that  since  World  War  II  the  federal 
government--primarlly  through  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  We If are- -has  expanded  its  support  activities  for  education  in 
an  extraordinary  fashion.  Federal  funding  of  education  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  our  national  social  policy  and,  while  this 
effort  at  the  present  time  is  largely  on  a programmatic  basis  Insofar 
as  the  higher  education  segment  is  concerned,  it  may  be  reasonably 
expected  that  a federal  "general  support"  funding  program  for  higher 
education  will  materialize  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict. 

The  NCA  does  not  view  the  federal  govr^rnment,  in  its  expanding  role 
of  aiding  higher  education,  as  an  antagonist,  nor  as  an  Inherent  or 
necessary  threat  to  the  autonomy  of  higher  education.  The  history 
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of  the  federal  government *s  relationships  to  the  various  policy- 
formulating  Institutions  of  our  society  presents  a pattern  of 
enhanced  federal  power  wherever  these  other  societal  Institutions 
(state  governments,  etc.)  fall  to  react  In  a responsible  manner  to 
contemporary  social  pressures.  If  the  policy  organs  of  American 
higher  education  fall  to  master  the  challenge  confronting  them,  they 
must  Inevitably  accept  the  federal  government  as  the  dominant  formu- 
lator  of  educational  policy. 

By  shaping  Its  policies  and  procedures  In  such  a way  as  to  meet  the 
reflected  demands  of  our  society,  the  NCA  anticipates  a process  of 
"cooperative  Interaction"  between  It  and  the  federal  government.  In 
pursuit  of  this  stated  philosophy,  the  NCA  proposes  to  exercise  active, 
vigorous  leadership  within  Its  corporate  sphere  of  responslbllltles-- 
and  especially  wherever  Its  responsibilities  and  those  of  the  federal 
government  Impinge.  To  that  extent,  compatible  with  the  valid  Interests 
and  claims  of  American  higher  education,  the  NCA  will  function  so  as  to 
Inform,  persuade,  and  enlighten  the  various  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment regarding  Its  perception  of  the  best  Interests  of  the  higher 
education  community,  and  of  society  as  a whole;  It  will  acquaint  Itself 
with  the  federal  policy-making  process  relative  to  higher  education, 
seek  to  direct  Its  course  along  suitable  lines  and  restrain  Its  Impact 
within  desirable  bounds.  Positively,  the  NCA  will  respond  to  the  valid 
requests  for  action  and  leadership  made  upon  It  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  so  doing,  the  NCA  hopes  to  serve  notice  that  It  accepts  the 
federal  government  as  a proper,  creative  partner  In  the  effort  toward 
elevating  the  quality  of  America *s  system  of  higher  education — and  a 
partner  whose  Interests  It  will  respect. 

The  Continuing  Need  for  Accrediting 

In  conclusion.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Idea  of  voluntary 
accreditation  Is  of  extreme  Importance  at  this  moment  In  our  nation *s 
history.  There  Is  no  single  society,  to  our  knowledge,  having  any 
pretensions  to  sophistication  that  does  not  have  some  form  of  accredi- 
tation for  higher  education.  But  ours  Is  the  only  society  where 
accrediting  Is  voluntary  and  non-governmental.  This  point  is  important 
because  voluntary  responsibility  is  a fundamental  characteristic  of 
the  society  of  which  we  are  a part  and  to  the  preservation  of  which  we 
should  be  dedicated.  Voluntarily  assumed  self-dlsclpllne  is  basic  to 
our  way  of  life.  A ftae  society  stays  free  only  as  far  and  as  long  as 
the  Individual  citizens  or  its  Individual  Institutions  are  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  self-discipline. 

Our  belief  is  that  there  is  no  agency  or  group  better  able  to  assist 
in  upgrading  the  quality  of  our  educational  Institutions  and  protecting 
the  integrity  of  these  colleges  and  universities  than  the  accrediting 
associations.  These  are  not  agencies  operated  by  one  man,  or  by  a small 
clique,  or  by  one  party  or  one  denomination.  They  are  large,  broadly 
based  operations  depending  upon  the  principles  of  self -regulation  and 
self-control  reflected  through  cooperatively  devised  standards  arrived 
at  by  the  consent  of  all  the  constituent  organizations.  These,  we 
believe,  can  be  depended  upon  to  preserve  education  as  an  essential 
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force  In  a society  of  free  men*  Again,  we  remind  you  that  these 
criteria  are  not  the  reflection  of  one  institution  which  may  occa- 
sionally go  astray  but  rather  the  combined  thinking  of  all  of  our 
best  institutions* 

With  both  public  and  independent  school  forces  of  every  level  joining 
hands,  we  believe  that  we  can  keep  accrediting  positive,  constructive, 
and  socially  useful— that  is,  as  long  as  we  have  the  courage,  the 
faith,  and  the  foresight  to  impose  upon  ourselves,  upon  our  Institu- 
tions, a real  zeal  for  self-discipline  and  as  long  as  we  demonstrate 
a high  devotion  to  quality  in  our  educational  programs* 
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However,  the  colleges,  for  reasons  mentioned  by  Dr.  Dickey,  are  quite 
allergic  to  this  matter  of  specialized  accreditation  and  there  are 
some  very  legitimate  reasons  for  this.  This  becomes  acute  and  ag- 
gravated when  Federal  regulations  tie  subventions  into  specialized 
accreditation  and  disburse  their  funds  in  accordance  with  these. 

This,  I think,  was  brought  into  very  sharp  focus  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  analysis  and  perhaps  a bit  of  controversy  for  oh,  perhaps, 
the  last  12  or  18  months.  In  fact,  there's  evidence  that  things  be- 
came a little  spirited  along  the  here,  because  we  seena  to  have 
different  points  of  vie^».  The  irony  of  it,  as  we  see  it,  and  I sus- 
pect you  liket/ise  have  tried  to  see  it,  is  that  we're  both  trying  to 
fight  for  quality  programs,  and  we're  both  trying  to  minimize  chaos 
in  our  operational  worlds  where  we're  presumably  creating  this  supply 
of  talent.  I think  we're  moving  towards  steps,  and  again  Dr.  Dickey 
pointed  out  some  things  that  are  under  way  and  most  helpful,  whereby 
you  will  get  guarantees  of  retention  of  quality  (with  which  we  are  in 
complete  accord)  and  we  will  get  guarantees  that  we  won't  bump  into 
this  multi-headed  monster  of  specialized  accreditation  in  many  forms 
when  we're  trying  to  run  a stable  educational  program. 

I have  listed  some  key  issues  here.  They  are  not  earth-shaking.  I 
suspect  that  all  of  you  are  better  acquainted  with  them  than  I am, 
but  I still  want  to  mention  them  for  the  record.  These  things  need 
to  be  looked  at  continuously  and  I hope  better  solutions  will  be 
forthcoming.  One  area  of  concern  involves  a clear  definition  of  the 
role  and  function  of  the  nurse  and  a clear  understanding  of  what  her 
practice  involves.  This  thing  is  not  static.  It's  quite  evolution- 
ary. I had  a very  small  part  to  play  in  organizing  a nurse  training 
program  some  13  years  ago  and  issues  that  were  really  hot  potatoes  in 
those  meetings  are  just  routine  matters  now,  but  they  were  new  at  that 
time  and  people  dislike  net^  things.  They  run  scared  when  they  are  con- 
fronted with  them,  and  until  we  have  some  evidence  that  you  can  guar- 
antee quality,  naturally  people  are  going  to  look  upon  them  with  sus- 
picion and  reluctance.  Which  leads  to  the  second  point — an  end  to 
loyalty  to  past  procedures  and  programs  just  because  they  are  in  the 
past  experience  of  many  who  are  practicing  today  and  a whole-hearted 
acceptance  of  nes7  and  developing  programs  wherever  these  programs 
are  effectively  meeting  needs.  In  other  words,  an  open  mind  in  this 
to  try  a better  way  knowing  that  the  contemporary  answers  are  just 
not  solving  the  problem*  Third,  there  must  be  a complete  realization 
that  if  the  job  is  to  be  done  properly,  it  will  be  an  expensive  under- 
taking for  all  concerned.  New  sources  must  be  found  for  financing  and 
willingness  must  be  developed  on  the  part  of  all  to  spend  necessary 
monies  for  the  continued  development,  implementation,  and  expansion 
of  nursing  programs.  And  these  are  real  costly,  as  you  know,  and 
educational  administrators  wince  at  the  thought  because  they  compare 
them  with  other  kinds  of  programs  and  often  this  doesn't  fit.  And 
finally,  a more  dynamic  public  relations  program  is  needed  to  acquaint 
the  total  public  with  the  needs  and  expectations  of  nursing  and  the 
attractiveness  of  the  profession  as  a career*  In  some  areas,  an  ex- 
cellent job  has  been  done.  It's  been  possible  to  do  a fine  screening 
job  and  to  start  with  that  basic  material  which  permits  you  to  turn 
out  a quality  end  product. 
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Now  I'd  like  to  conclude  with  a rather  impartial  indictment  of  all 
of  the  people  involved  in  this,  not  all  of  them,  but  certainly  three 
major  segments.  First  1 would  say  the  hospitals,  V7ards,  sick  rooms, 
clinics  of  the  nation  are  grossly  understaffed  and  the  historic 
training  programs  are  sufficiently  ineffective  to  cause  a worsening 
rather  than  an  improvement  of  the  situation.  Therefore,  the  "stand- 
patters" who  insist  on  only  the  type  of  training  program  which  pro- 
duced them  are  not  in  a defensible  position.  X am  shooting  at  the 
nurses  here.  Two--the  hospital  administrator  beset  with  nerve- 
wracking  personnel  problems  must  be  mature  and  farsighted  enough  not 
to  panic  in  the  support  of  inferior  training  programs  which  are  not 
able  to  solve  his  problem  despite  the  fact  that  they  produce  warm 
bodies  with  certificates  of  some  kind  in  their  hands.  And  finally, 
the  operators  of  the  ADN  programs,  and  1 am  thinking  here  chiefly  of 
community  colleges,  must  not  succumb  to  their  desire  to  serve  or  to 
local  pressures  from  personnel  head  hunters  and  wind  up  establishing 
sub-standard  programs,  improperly  staffed,  and  denied  adequate  fac- 
ility and  logistic  support.  This  is  a tragic  solution  and  regret- 
tably is  being  used  at  this  moment  in  some  places.  It  will  dis- 
credit the  whole  ADN  program  and  push  us  back  15  years.  Thank  you. 
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THE  AM  VIEWS  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  KURSIHG 


Jo  Eleanor  Elliott 


The  American  Nurses'  Association  views  associate  degree  education  in 
nursing  as  without  which  there  is  nothing  insofar  as  our  projected  plans 
for  the  future  are  concerned.  Our  position  is  quite  clear.  It  is  con- 
crete in  that  it  is  on  paper.  (I  hope  it  is  not  cast  in  granite,  however, 
if  we  need  to  change  it  as  time  goes  on.)  But  certainly  the  American 
Nurses'  Association,  in  projecting  nursing  education  as  needing  to  be 
and  stating  that  as  of  no^ir  it  should  be  in  educational  institutions,  has 
said  that  the  plan  and  the  way  we  will  get  better  quality  care  in  our 
Institutions,  our  other  health  agencies,  and  at  the  patient's  side  is 
to  prepare  professional  practitioners  in  baccalaureate  programs,  and 
prepare  for  technical  nursing  practice  in  associate  degree  programs. 

We  see  this  as  the  pattern  of  education  x^hich  must  occur  as  rapidly  as 
feasible  — as  rapidly  as  there  can  be  an  orderly  transition  of  nursing 
education  programs  into  educational  institutions  without  acutely  dis- 
rupting the  flox'j  of  new  nurse  practitioners.  We  project  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  nurses  will  be  prepared  in  associate  degree  programs  and 
a smaller  proportion,  but  far  more  people  than  at  the  present,  will  be 
prepared  in  baccalaureate  programs. 

These  too  kinds  of  nurses  will  provide  the  type  of  patient  care  that 
some  of  us  visualize,  which  some  of  us  believe  is  occurring  even  now  in 
a few  places,  but  which  we  must  demonstrate  far  more  effectively  in 
order  to  promote  the  use  of  nurses  appropriately  according  to  their 
educational  preparation.  These  are  kinds  of  nurses  we  are  preparing  -- 
not  an  educational  pecking  order  we  are  promulgating  --  and  we  must 
have  these  too  kinds  of  nurses  to  provide  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
care  the  people  of  the  United  States  deserve  and  are  coming  to  expect. 

Relative  to  accreditation,  the  American  Nurses*  Association  has  for  some 
long  period  of  time  supported  the  National  League  for  Nursing  as  the 
accrediting  body  for  nursing  education  programs.  In  January,  1965,  the 
American  Nurses'  Association  reaffirmed  its  full  support  of  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  as  the  national  accrediting  agency  for  all  basic 
nursing  education  programs.  The  AKA  took  specific  action  to  give  full 
support  to  the  NLN  for  accreditation  of  associate  degree  programs. 
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It  is  the  ana's  position,  and  this  position  pertains  through  today,  that 
the  National  League  for  Nursing  should  be  the  accrediting  body  for  all 
programs  leading  to  licensure  as  registered  nurses,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  institution  in  vjhich  the  educational  program  is  given. 

The  January,  1965,  action  taken  by  the  American  Nurses'  Association  was 
communicated  at  the  time  to  appropriate  agencies  concerned  with  the  NLN 
and  accreditation  of  associate  degree  programs. 

Our  concern,  of  course,  when  we  talk  about  accreditation  through  special- 
ised accrediting  agencies  is  quality.  Our  need  is  for  quality  educa- 
tional programs;  our  concern  is  that  associate  degree  programs  in  nurs- 
ing develop  out  of  quality,  continue  with  quality,  and  extend  in  quality 
as  time  goes  on.  We  know  that  diploma  and  baccalaureate  schools  have 
improved  because  of  the  school  improvement  program  stimulated  by  the 
accrediting  process.  We  know  that  the  only  quality  criteria  which  nurs- 
ing education  programs  meet  are  the  accreditation  criteria  --  the  state 
standards  set  are  the  minimum  for  operation.  We  know  that  the  graduates 
of  accredited  nursing  education  programs  fare  far  better  than  graduates 
of  non- accredited  programs  on  the  only  common  examination  method  avail- 
able to  date  --  the  state  licensing  examination. 

The  AKA  is  concerned  about  the  quality  of  the  product  of  the  educational 
process.  All  of  us  here  are  concerned  about  the  quality  of  associate 
degree  programs  — if  we  do  not  have  quality  programs,  we  will  not  have 
quality  products;  if  we  do  not  have  quality  products,  we  will  have  even 
more  criticism  than  to  date  about  what  associate  degree  graduates  can 
and  cannot  dol  The  American  Nurses'  Association  believes  that  special- 
ized program  accreditation  does  assist  in  improving  the  quality  of  the 
product  which  will,  in  turn,  improve  the  quality  of  patient  care. 

X know  we  tend  to  generalize  from  too  few  examples.  I would  like  to 
have  faith  that  all  Junior  colleges  want  only  high  quality  programs; 
that  they  would  open  programs  only  if  quality  criteria  can  be  met.  X 
agree  v;ith  Dr.  Priest  in  his  commenting  that  junior  colleges  should  not 
start  programs  if  they  cannot  be  of  good  quality.  But  it  does  get  a 
little  discouraging  when  one  is  ask^d  to  give  consultation,  as  I am  in 
usual  work,  and  one  does  the  best  possible  in  providing  materials, 
criteria,  publications,  suggestions  for  more  specific  consultation,  to 
then  have  someone  in  the  institution  say  "Oh  yes,  we  know,  they  gave  us 
consultation,  but  we  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it."  What  we  need  is 
to  look  at  v;ays  in  which  we  can  work  together  to  ensure  that  junior  col- 
leges begin  with  quality  programs.  We  have  had  to  do  much  patchwork 
with  baccalaureate  and  diploma  programs;  there  has  been  much  research 
and  continuing  study  supporting  the  associate  degree  program  --  cannot 
we  initiate  new  associate  degree  programs  avoiding  some  of  the  mistakes 
we  have  made  in  the  past? 


The  American  Nurses'  Association  has  a responsibility  through  its  i 
Council  of  State  Boards  of  Nursing  to  assist  in  helping  develop  quality  | 
educational  programs  in  the  associate  degree  setting.  I personally  be-  j 
lieve  that  state  boards  have  a great  responsibility  to  set  appropriate  | 
minimum  requirements  for  the  initiation  of  new  programs.  Because  the  ; j 


state  boards  are  the  only  legal  agencies  that  can  affect  the  establishment 
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of  programs,  the  members  of  state  boards  must  take  the  responsibility 
which  is  theirs  to  resist  the  pressures  which  may  occur.  The  junior 
colleges  have  pressures  to  start  new  programs.  The  state  boards  comment 
that  pressures  on  them  are  indeed  great  to  approve  any  and  all  new  nurs- 
ing education  programs  in  the  state.  We  as  educators  in  the  associate 
degree  nursing  programs  and  as  educators  in  junior  colleges  must  help 
state  boards  of  nursing:  the  state  boards  should  not  permit  the  devel- 

opment of  new  programs  if  qualified  faculty  and  appropriate  facilities 
are  not  present,  or  if  the  college  itself  does  not  yet  offer  supporting 
courses  of  substance. 

This  involves  and  revolves  around  the  need  for  statewide  planning.  The 
ANA  and  the  NLN  are  on  record  re:  the  need  for  planning  --  community 
planning,  statei^ide  planning,  looking  at  the  needs  and  resources  for 
education  to  provide  some  order  rather  than  chaos  in  the  orderly  transi- 
tion of  nursing  education  into  educational  institutions. 

The  state  boards  of  nursing  have  a responsibility  also  in  not  Impeding 
the  development  of  associate  degree  programs  as  appropriate.  When 
faculty,  facilities,  and  financing  are  present,  the  state  board  should 
not  be  saying  "It  won't  work*"  The  ANA,  then,  has  a responsibility  to 
assist  the  Council  of  State  Boards  so  they  can  do  a better  job  on  our 
behalf  in  working  to  get  higher  quality  registered  nurse  personnel  through 
the  associate  degree  programs. 

Lastly,  the  American  Nurses'  Association  is  on  record  regarding  economic 
security  and  the  graduate  of  the  associate  degree  program.  While  this 
may  not  relate  directly  to  accreditation,  it  is  included  because  it  may 
not  be  known  to  many  here.  The  ANA  has  issued  a statement  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  American  Nurses'  Association  that  the 
beginning  practitioner  from  the  associate  degree  program  and  the  diploma 
programs  shall  begin  it  the  same  salary  level."  (The  ANA  does  not  yet 
have  a statement  relative  to  a differential  for  the  baccalaureate 
graduate.)  The  ANA  did  establish  a national  salary  goal  in  June  of  1966 
for  that  year  which  has  had  a great  impact  on  the  economic  interests  of 
nurses  throughout  the  country.  The  improved  economic  situation  in  nurs- 
ing needs  to  be  communicated  to  many  people,  and  especially  to  our  col- 
leagues in  the  junior  college  association,  for  this  improvement  can  well 
assist  in  attracting  more  people  to  the  associate  degree  nursing  program. 

There  are  moments  and  periods  in  these  times  when  I think  nursing  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  internecine  war  over  the  future  of  nursing  education. 

This  in  the  face  of  what  is,  to  me,  an  inexorable  movement  of  nursing 
education  into  educational  institutions  throughout  the  country.  The 
movement  would  have  occurred  if  the  American  Nurses'  Association  had 
never  issued  a position  statement  on  education  for  nurse  practitioners. 

It  has  been  underway  in  some  parts  of  the  country  for  at  least  ten  years. 
t'Thatever  may  be  the  case  with  us  oldsters  with  our  Infighting,  an  advance 
copy  of  a resolution  to  come  before  the  National  Student  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion at  their  forthcoming  convention  leads  me  to  this  conclusion:  if  we 

fail  in  moving  nursing  education  into  educational  institutions,  the  stud- 
ents are  going  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  The  next  generation  wants  honest 
approaches,  honest  answers  --  the  next  generation  will  straighten  things 
out! 
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THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE  NIN  AND  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  BACCALADREATE  AND 
HIGHER  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 


Lulu  Wolf  Hassenplug,  Sc.D. 


1 am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  say  a word  about  National 
Accreditation  but  as  1 look  at  the  audience,  1 am  certain  most  of  you 
know  as  much  about  this  topic  as  1 can  tell  you.  1 stopped  at  the  desk 
to  pick  up  the  NIN  blue  booklet  of  1967  titled,  ''Nursing  Education 
Accreditation"  and  1 would  like  to  r^ind  all  of  us  that  this  booklet 
contains  very  valuable  information  and  explains  the  rationale  for 
accreditation  by  the  NIN. 

As  1 think  about  our  current  situation,  1 wonder  if  those  of  us  who  are 
preparing  teachers  for  baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  programs  and  for 
associate  degree  programs  have  really  done  as  much  as  we  might  do  in 
interpreting  to  our  students  just  what  NIN  accreditation  means  in  terms 
of  quality  programs.  1 have  been  concerned  and  was  quite  concerned  a 
year  ago  when  1 went  to  Washington  to  testify  before  a Senate  Committee 
in  regard  to  NIN  accreditation  for  baccalaureate  and  higher  degree 
programs  that  we  had  not  told  our  story  as  well  as  we  might  to  our 
potential  teachers  while  they  were  enrolled  in  our  graduate  programs. 

1 felt  guilty  when  1 became  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our  DCIA 
graduates  now  teaching  in  associate  degree  programs  were  not  really  in 
favor  of  NIN  accreditation  or  at  least  not  when  the  Presidents  of  their 
colleges  were  around.  1 wondered  then  and  1 still  do,  if  we  are  giving 
enough  attention  to  interpreting  the  rationale  for  voluntary  accredita*’ 
tion  and  NIN  consultation  services  to  Schools  or  Departments  of  Nursing. 

The  National  league  for  Nursing  is  recognized,  as  Dr.  Dickey  told  us, 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  for  the  accreditation  of 
baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  programs  in  professional  nursing  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  recognized  by  the  Commission  for  the  accreditation 
of  associate  degree  programs.  In  fact,  the  Commission  is  suggesting  an 
alternate  procedure  for  the  sole  purpose  of  eligibility  for  federal 
funding  of  junior  college  programs.  While  the  National  league  for 
Nursing  is  eager  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  and  with  the  regional  associations  in  determining  eligibility 
for  federal  funds  for  associate  degree  programs  in  nursing,  1 must  point 
out  that  the  procedure  suggested  has  not  yet  been  presented  to  the 
National  league  for  Nursing  Board  of  Directors. 
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Since  X cannot  predict  the  Board's  action,  it  might  be  helpful  to  say 
a few  words  about  what  we  think  the  accrediting  program  of  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  has  done  for  baccalaureate  programs. 

Nhen  we  founded  the  National  League  for  Nursing  in  1952  through  the 
consolidation  of  seven  national  nursing  organizations  and  committees, 
the  League  had  then  and  has  notv  as  its  primary  objective,  the 
improvement  and  development  of  nursing  education  and  nursing  service 
through  the  coordinated  action  of  nurses,  citizens,  agencies  and 
schools  to  the  end  that  the  nursing  needs  of  people  will  be  met.  In 
1952,  nurses  themselves  made  the  decision  that  accrediting  of  nursing 
education  programs  wodld  be  the  function  of  the  League  and  set  about 
to  design  this  service  to  stimulate  schools  to  improve  their  nursing 
programs.  At  present,  the  League  accredits  programs  of  study  in 
nursing  offered  by  senior  colleges  and  universities,  junior  colleges, 
hospitals  and  vocational  schools. 

Effective  in  1970,  all  evaluation  of  programs  in  senior  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  In  terms  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
education. 

In  developing  and  administering  the  accrediting  services  for  our 
baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  progl*ams,  we  involve  four  different 
groups  of  people,  all  of  whom  contribute  and  work  to  improve  the 
education  of  faculty  and  the  programs  and  thereby  the  improvement  of 
the  education  of  the  graduates  of  these  programs. 

In  our  Council  of  Member  Agencies  we  have  a continuing  forum  in  which 
we  discuss  baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  programs.  Since  represen- 
tatives from  all  of  our  accredited  and  uon-accredited  programs 
participate  in  these  forums,  it  is  a source  of  continuing  education 
for  all  of  us  as  well  as  a means  for  evaluating  and  improving  our 
programs.  This  Council  recommends  action  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  League  through  its  Steering  Committee  so  every  faculty  member  has 
an  opportunity  to  comment  upon  the  criteria  that  are  going  to  be  used 
to  evaluate  our  baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  programs.  Ue  also 
have  appointed  standing  sub- commit tees  on  graduate  and  undergraduate 
education  in  nursing  and  these  two  committees  work  constantly  to  give 
us  statements  of  revision  of  criteria  and  other  materials  which  we  ' 

consider  and  act  upon  in  the  Council  and  recommend  to  the  Steering 
Committee  for  action. 

We  also  have  the  Board  of  Revieiv  for  Baccalaureate  and  Higher  Degree  | 

Programs  and  for  all  the  other  programs . This  Board  is  composed  of  | 

nurse  educators  from  programs  accredited  by  the  League.  When  | 

baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  programs  are  under  review,  nurse  j 

educators  from  those  programs  make  the  review.  While  we  include  i 

faculty  members  in  our  Council  of  Baccalaureate  and  Higher  Degree  | 

Programs,  whether  they  come  from  accredited  or  nonaccredited  programs,  \ 

the  Board  of  Review  is  made  up  of  only  the  m^bership  from  our  | 

accredited  programs.  Thus,  faculty  from  all  nursing  education  programs  i 

play  a vital  part  in  the  program  of  voluntary  accreditation  and  every  ; 

li 
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effort  is  made  to  involve  as  large  a number  as  possible  of  the 
administrative  and  teaching  staff  of  each  nursing  program  in  their  own 
self-development  and  self-evaluation. 

Society  has  delegated  a large  measure  of  autonomy  to  the  professions 
in  controlling  themselves,  and  through  that,  the  control  of  their 
services,  the  quantity  of  their  services,  and  the  cost  of  their 
services.  Quality  of  service,  as  we  all  know,  is  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  education.  Thus,  the  accrediting  of  professional  education 
is  viewed  as  a responsibility  of  the  profession. 

On  the  other  hand,  I must  point  out  that  licensure  is  really  no 
guarantee  of  eKcellence  of  a program.  Licensure  ensures  only  that  the 
one  who  receives  it  has  minimum  preparation  for  safe  practice.  To 
move  toward  joint  accreditation  with  regional  accreditation  associa- 
tions is  a good  thing.  The  League  has  supported  it  and  recommended  it 
for  a long  time,  but  this  is  not  really  what  Is  being  recommended  here 
today.  We  are  being  offered  a totally  different  set  of  procedures  for 
junior  college  programs  than  we  have  for  senior  college  programs  and 
though  these  procedures  are  said  to  be  for  purposes  of  eligibility  for 
federal  funding  only,  the  term  accreditation  keeps  creeping  into  the 
discussions. 

In  nursing  education,  the  League  has  always  held  the  viewpoint  that  the 
quality  of  nursing  service  Is  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  education 
of  all  those  who  are  licensed  to  practice  nursing.  Thus  all  types  of 
nursing  education  programs  are  accredited  by  the  National  League  for 
Nursing:  Graduate  programs  for  professional  nurses  at  the  masters 

degree  level;  bachelors  and  associate  degree  nursing  programs  in 
universities,  senior  and  junior  colleges;  diploma  programs  offered  by 
hospitals;  and  practical  nursing  programs.  Each  of  these  accredita- 
tions is  based  on  the  principle  that  evaluation  is  made  by  a peer  group 
and  is  voluntary. 

We  see  the  accreditation  process  as  a stimulus  for  growth  and  improve- 
ment. No  faculty  group  ever  asks  for  accreditation  unless  the  school 
is  ready  and  each  faculty  member  has  had  an  opportunity  to  utilize  the 
self-evaluation  report  which  requires  every  faculty  member  to  answer 
questions,  clarify  positions  and  check  their  course  work  objectives 
against  the  philosophy  of  the  program.  The  good  thing  about  this  kind 
of  accreditation  is  that  the  faculty  must  plan  at  least  a year  in 
advance  of  the  visit.  Thus  they  learn  as  much  from  this  on-going 
educational  process  as  they  did  from  their  formal  educational  i 

activities. 

Then,  too,  those  faculty  members  who  serve  on  the  Board  of  Review  and 

who  visit  the  schools  are  given  a period  of  training  before  they 

embark  on  these  activities.  These  trained  visitors  then  have  their 

first  visits  with  more  seasoned  visitors  so  there  is  no  chance  of  a 

visitor  creating  a problem  out  of  Ignorance.  j 

i 
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Finally,  the  reports  of  these  accreditation  visits  are  not  secret. 

Before  the  visitors  leave  a school,  they  share  their  reports  with  the 
faculty  and  everyone  learns  from  the  process.  This  League  accredita- 
tion is  seen  as  not  only  benefiting  the  school  and  faculty  but  also 
benefiting  the  practice  of  its  members. 

We  are  convinced  of  the  value  of  peer  assessment  in  the  maintenance  of 
high  quality  programs.  We  could  not  envision  similar  growth  and 
improvement  in  programs  without  it.  Thus  we  advocate  these  same 
accrediting  activities  for  all  nursing  education  programs.  Quality 
education  makes  sense  only  when  it  affects  all  of  our  programs  and 
through  them  our  nursing  services. 

To  help  non- accredited  schools  and  programs  get  federal  funds  for  their 
students,  the  League  developed  the  plan  for  Reasonable  Assurance.  And 
1 reiterate,  the  League  welcomes  opportunities  for  joint  visits  with 
regional  accreditation  groups,  and  keeps  all  regional  groups  informed 
as  to  when  schools  in  the  region  are  to  be  visited  fay  the  League. 
Schedules  for  League  visits  are  not  rigid  and  can  be  changed  — but  as 
we  all  know,  time  plans  can  become  a problem. 

Some  regional  groups  have  no  time  plan  for  visits,  so  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  League  to  know  when  a joint  accreditation  visit  could 
be  made. 

To  summarize,  let  me  say  the  League  has  built  a structure  for  voluntary 
specialized  accreditation  by  peer  groups  and  a structure  for  Reasonable 
Assurance.  The  League  has  a group  of  faculty,  representing  each  kind 
of  nursing  program  and  each  section  of  the  country,  prepared  to  .make 
visits  for  purposes  of  accreditation.  The  League  is  quite  willing  to 
furnish  the  regional  associations  with  lists  of  specialists  who  are 
qualified  to  serve  our  regional  association  accrediting  teams  to  do 
anything  they  can  do  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  present  non- accredited 
associate  degree  programs.  But  1 must  repeat,  the  National  League  for 
Nursing  will  continue  to  be  the  Accrediting  Agency  for  all  nursing 
education  programs.  The  procedure  recommended  here  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting  is  for  purposes  of  federal  funding  only.  It 
must  not  be  confused  with  accreditation. 
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VALUES  OF  ACCREDITATION  TO  A COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


James  McCann 


Mr.  Chairman,  Colleagues,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  It  is  indeed  a pleasure 
to  be  with  you  this  afternoon  in  San  Francisco  and  have  this  opportunity 
to  visit  with  so  many  of  my  colleagues  from  around  the  nation. 

I have  been  listening  to  these  position  papers  today  with  great  interest; 
and  after  just  experiencing  an  intensive  reviev?  of  our  institution  by 
the  Worth  Central  Association  and  subsequently  an  evaluation  by  Dr.  Be ekes 
and  his  staff,  I am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  accreditation  is  truly 
one  of  the  essential  needs  to  insure  quality  education  in  all  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  As  all  of  you  know,  much  has  been  written  of 
the  many  kinds  and  descriptions  of  various  accreditation  processes.  It 
is  and  has  always  been  a concern  to  all  of  us.  My  cotmnents  today  will 
not  be  directed  toward  the  accrediting  agencies  but  toward  the  value  of 
accreditation  for  the  community  colleges,  an  area  with  which  I am  some- 
what familiar. 

Accreditation,  so  defined,  is  a process  of  recognizing  those  institutions 
whose  performance  and  integrity  entitle  them  to  the  confidence  of  the 
educational  community  and  the  public.  The  recognition  is  extended  largely 
by  voluntary  agencies  which  have  assumed  responsibility  for  establishing 
criteria  for  visiting,  and  for  evaluation.  This  evaluation  is  usually 
requested  by  the  institution  itself;  and  if  the  institution  lives  up  to 
its  promise,  it  is  granted  accreditation. 

Moia  what  is  accreditation  supposed  to  do? 

First,  it  is  to  help  the  institution  to  intensify  its  efforts  toward 
maximum  educational  effectiveness. 

Second,  it  forces  each  institution  to  examine  its  own  concepts,  goals 
and  operations  which  are  further  supported  by  this  careful  analysis  and 
investigation  by  the  examining  team. 

Third,  accreditation  compels  the  institution  to  do  periodic  self- 
evaluation. 
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Fifth,  the  value  to  the  community  was  reinforced  in  the  minds  of  many  by 
the  successful  accreditation  review.  As  v/e  all  knov;,  it  has  been  an 
established  fact  that  an  institution  of  higher  education  is  of  economic 
and  cultural  value  to  any  community.  Just  last  v?eek  in  the  February  20 
issue  of  Hewsv7eek  there  was  an  article  on  the  value  of  higher  education 
in  the  conmtunity  in  which  the  institution  is  located.  In  the  city  of 
Dearborn,  this  has  been  no  exception.  Trained  students  from  our  college 
are  desired  and  employed  by  industry.  Such  an  educational  resource  is 
a decided  asset  to  an  industry  or  business  as  it  expands  and  needs  addi- 
tional trained  personnel,  and  we  already  know  that  it  has  enabled  our 
students  to  remain  in  the  community  and  attend  a fully  accredited  college 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  such  an  institution.  Also  an  accredited 
institution  such  as  ours  has  enabled  adults  to  pursue  a long-desired 
program  toward  a degree  with  a minimum  of  interruption  from  their  job 
or  their  home.  In  Dearborn  several  thousand  adults  are  involved  in  such 
programs,  I would  add  without  reservation  that  if  this  college  were  not 
fully  accredited,  many  of  the  students  would  have  had  to  look  elsewhere 
for  training  and  advanced  education. 

Sixth,  accreditation  review  assures  the  taxpayer  a full  return  on  his 
tax  dollar  that  he  has  invested  in  education  for  the  students  and  the 
citi?:ens  of  this  community.  This  is  an  important  assurance  since  today 
we  hear  so  many  comments  about  the  costly  programs,  the  extravagances 
and  wasted  tax  funds  in  so  many  services  of  our  country,  it  is  reassur- 
ing to  the  taxpayer-parent  when  we  say  to  his  children,  **Your  credits 
are  transferrable  to  all  institutions.  All  the  credits  earned  here  in 
the  various  technologies  are  accepted  v;ithout  reservation  by  industry 
and  business.  Graduate  students  of  our  nursing  program  are  accepted  by 
all  hospitals  and  nursing  service  agencies,"  Certainly  this  is  reassur- 
ing, When  we  work  with  business  and  industrial  people  of  our  community 
and  accept  their  students  by  the  hundreds,  and  say,  "We  have  quality 
programs,"  they  have  only  to  look  at  our  accreditation  for  further  re- 
assurance that  they  are  receiving  value  for  their  investment  in  training 
and  education.  These  are  but  a few  of  the  many  values  to  any  institution 
extended  by  accreditation. 

Now  I V70uld  like  to  comment  briefly,  since  this  is  a nursing  group,  on 
our  experiences  at  Henry  Ford  Community  College  relating  to  value  of  one 
kind  of  accreditation,  Henry  Ford  Community  College  first  became  inter- 
est a ted  in  an  HLN  accreditation  just  before  1958  when  the  program  of 
nursing  which  we  were  engaged  in  developing  v?as  having  many  problems, 
as  you  well  know,  principally  the  problem  of  survival  and  problems  with 
the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Nursing,  One  has  only  to  reflect  on  that 
period  of  time  and  the  skepticism  that  was  expressed  in  connection  with 
the  community  college  two-year  nursing  program.  After  all,  this  was  a 
considerable  departure  from  the  established  traditional  nursing  program. 
To  offset  the  criticism  and  the  concern,  the  college  administration  and 
the  staff  offered  to  have  as  many  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Nursing, 
or  anyone  they  should  designate,  evaluate  our  nursing  program  at  the 
college.  The  State  Board  indicated  they  had  no  one;  so  in  an  attempt  to 
find  out  if  our  program  was  sound  or  had  any  merit,  we  contacted  the 
National  League  for  Nursing,  As  a result  of  this  contact,  the  League 
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infomed  us  ue  could  have  visitors  to  evaluate  and  reviev;  our  program. 

He  asked  for  these  visitors,  they  arrived,  they  reviewed  our  program, 
evaluated  it  in  all  aspects  and  found  that,  by  their  criteria,  we  met 
accreditation  except  for  the  full  state  board  approval.  Because  of  the 
visit  and  the  evaluation,  the  State  Board  approved  our  nursing  program 
in  1959  and  concurrently  with  that  approval,  we  received  NLN  accredita- 
tion approval. 

The  college  in  general  and  its  program  offerings  x^ere  looked  on  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  by  the  community,  but  the  nursing  program  in  par- 
ticular was  one  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  college  staff  and  to  the 
community  in  general,  since  Henry  Ford  Community  College  was  one  of  the 
colleges  selected  to  conduct  the  so-called  two  year  experimental  associate 
degree  nursing  program.  The  accreditation  that  was  determined  to  a great 
extent  by  the  National  League for  Nursing  brought  pride  and  satisfaction 
to  this  community  as  well  as  a needed  service  to  the  hospitals  and  other 
agencies  in  this  area. 

There  is  one  other  point  I t^ould  like  to  make  today  that  should  be  of 
great  concern  to  us  in  Michigan,  as  I am  sure  it  is  of  concern  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  since  Senator  Wayne  Morse  made  certain  remarks  about 
this  problem  last  evening  at  the  national  conference  of  the  Merican 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges  in  San  Francisco.  In  the  past  months 
here  in  Michigan,  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  Bureau  of  Budget  and 
the  other  agencies,  through  rather  complex  procedures,  have  assumed  a 
major  role  in  the  direction,  the  growth,  the  sixe,  the  facilities  and  the 
curriculum  in  the  community  college.  For  instance,  all  new  programs  and 
facilities  must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education, 
which  approval  is  conditioned  by  the  dictates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  money  available  for  construction  and  for  new 
programs.  So  by  controlling  construction  of  facilities,  the  growth  of 
the  institution  can  be  directed  or  modified  in  conflict  with  the  v;ishes 
and  needs  of  the  institution.  By  definition  the  Bureau  can  establish 
credit  or  non-credit  courses  on  any  campus  by  depriving  needed  facilities 
to  expend  total  programs.  The  Bureau  can  determine  v;hich  courses  receive 
state  aid  or  capital  outlay  assistance  as  well  as  how  these  funds  V7ill  be  | 

expended.  All  these  controls  mean,  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  that 
a state  bureau  and  not  the  institution  will  determine  educational  policy 
for  entire  state.  This  should  be  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us  since  it  I 

deprives  the  institution  of  the  autonomy  and  flexibility  to  grow  and  re- 
act to  the  educational  and  training  needs  in  the  various  communities. 

This  I hope  will  come  under  study  of  the  accrediting  agencies  that  already 
recognize  the  need  for  diversity  and  flexibility  in  evaluation  and  accred- 
iting techniques.  By  indirection  so-called  accreditation  can  be  deter- 
mined by  some  state  official  or  state  agency.  This  is  contrary  to  all 
the  best  interests  for  higher  education,  for  community  college  education 
and,  for  that  matter,  any  education  since  we  believe,  in  this  country  of 
ours,  in  the  freedom  of  education.  We  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  stop 
this  trend  and  not  sell  the  birthright  of  American  higher  education  for 
a.  paltry  state  of  federal  subsidy* 
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If  we  are  to  provide  for  the  young  and  the  old»  the  gifted  and  the  handi- 
capped, the  academically  oriented,  the  mechanically  talented,  and  all  the 
diversification  that  we  are  asked  to  provide  for  in  training  and  educa- 
tion, we  must  retain  control  of  our  institutions,  continue  to  provide 
quality  education  through  critical  self-evaluation  and  voluntaTry  accredi- 
tation, Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


j 


CRITERIA  FOR  CHANGE 


Shirley  Sears  Chater,  Ph.D. 


To  be  In  favor  of  change  for  change  sake  alone.  Is  to  build  a curriculum 
without  reference  to  the  multiple  bases  upon  which  sound  associate 
degree  programs  In  nursing  should  be  designed.  As  the  title  of  this 
paper  suggests,  criteria  for  change  are  Important;  they  ensure 
innovations  which  are  consistent  with  existing  philosophy,  purpose  and 
aims. 

Criteria  are  rules  or  standards  by  which  judgments  and  decisions  can  be 
made.  Criteria  for  change  in  curriculum,  then,  are  those  rules  which 
serve  as  the  bases  upon  which  change  or  innovation  is  planned^ 
developed,  and  implemented* 

Criteria  are  part  of  the  unique  curriculins  frame  of  reference  developed 
by  a specific  school's  faculty.  They  are  derived  from  and  contribute 
to  the  total  philosophy  which  governs  the  two-year  program  in  nursing. 
Assuming  a philosophy  is  a statement  of  beliefs,  a faculty  builds  a 
frame  of  reference  for  the  curriculum  when  it  agrees  upon  statements 
about  nursing,  nursing  education  in  general,  associate  degree  nursing 
specifically,  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  junior  community 
college,  the  learner,  and  the  teaching* learning  process.  Fully 
developed,  these  beliefs  contain  established  criteria  and  serve  as  the 
operational  frame  of  reference  within  which  curriculum  decisions  are 
made,  and  change  and  innovation  are  planned,  implemented,  and  evaluated* 

For  example,  if  the  total  frame  of  reference  includes  a philosophy 
about  associate  degree  nursing  which  includes  care  given  to  patients 
under  the  supervision  of  a professional  nurse,  it  is  apparent  that  no 
criteria  (rule  or  reason)  exists  for  the  inclusion  of  supervision  or 
team  leading  skills  in  the  curriculum  plan*  Similarly,  if  a definiti- 
tion  of  patient  care  includes  mental  health  needs  of  patients,  this 
criterion  contributes  to  curriculum  decisions.  It  helps  to  Identify 
content,  i.e.  principles  of  mental  health;  it  aids  in  choosing  learning 
experiences  by  identifying  clinical  laboratories  wherever  patients  may 
be  found. 

The  need  for  change  may  begin  with  a study  of  philosophy,  purpose  and 
aims,  but  more  often,  faculties  are  motivated  toward  change  or 
innovation  because  of  a specific  problem  which  arises  from  the 
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implementation  of  the  curriculum.  Typical  problems  include:  How  can 

we  plan  learning  experience  for  pediatric  nursing  where  there  are 
limited  facilities?  Should  we  include  a unit  on  open  heart  surgery 
because  Dr.  X requested  it?  Now  that  subject  A and  B have  been 
integrated,  how  can  we  teach  the  content  which  seems  to  be  left  over? 

To  solve  problems  like  these,  faculties  must  examine  the  total 
curriculum  frame  of  reference  and  ask,  what  criteria  do  we  have  which 
support  a change?  The  solution  to  the  problem  must  be  consistent  with 
the  overall  frame  of  reference.  With  a well  defined  frame  of  reference 
for  the  program,  common  practices  such  as  adding  subject  matter  to  the 
present  courses  or  extending  the  length  of  the  program  are  seldom 
justified.  Since  each  school  will  have  developed  its  own  unique  frame 
of  reference,  one  school  may  not  be  able  to  utilize  the  solution  to  a 
problem  found  to  be  effective  by  another  school.  Climate  and  character- 
istics of  the  entire  junior  community  college  help  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  problem  can  be  solved. 

Assuming  the  existing  framework  of  the  curriculum  is  consistent  with 
current  beliefs  about  nursing  education  and  nursing  practice  in 
associate  degree  programs,  what  changes  in  the  curriculum  will  improve 
associate  degree  nursing  programs?  Zl 

1.  A system  must  be  devised  for  selecting  from  the 
available  content  to  be  taught  those  concepts 
and  ideas  which  are  nursing. 

Medicine,  surgery,  pediatrics,  etc,  must  be  taught 
only  as  they  are  relevent  to  nursing  practice.  We 
can  no  longer  teach  that  which  we  were  taught.  We 
must  keep  asking  ourselves,  what  is  "nursing*'  about 
the  care  of  patients  with  hysterectomies;  what  are 
the  nursing  concepts  derived  from  the  care  of  the 
pediatric  patient? 

2.  The  "processes"  of  nursing  must  be  identified  and 
selected  as  content  as  well  as  traditional  content 
composed  of  facts  and  principles.  According  to 
Parker  and  Rubin,  processes  are  the  "cluster  of 
diverse  procedures  which  surround  the  acquisition 
and  utilization  of  knowledge."  A2  Behaviorally 
written  objectives  refer  to  some  of  these  processes: 
identify,  compare,  contrast,  decide,  solve,  modify, 
classify.  The  area  of  process  in  nursing  is 
relatively  unexplored,  but  their  identification  of 
processes  would  seem  to  minimize  waste  motion  in 
teaching  and  achieving  maximum  use  of  subject  matter. 


/'1~  National  League  for  Nursing,  Criteria  for  the  Evaluation  of 
Associate  Degree  Programs  in  Nursing,  1967 , draft . 

/2  Parker,  J,  C,  and  Rubin,  L. , Process  as  Content,  Rand 
McNalley  & Company,  Chicago,  1966, 
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3.  Organization  of  subject  matcer  (both  content 
and  process)  can  facilitate  learning  and 
transfer  of  learning.  Recent  theories  of 
instruction  support  the  proposition  that 
students  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  patterns 
of  knowledge.  Organizational  plans  which 
provide  for  integration,  identification  and 
utilization  of  core  concepts  and  strands  or 
threads  of  continuous  content  propose  to  do 
just  that. 

Marty  associate  degree  programs  reveal  a move- 
ment away  from  the  traditional  body-system 
plan  of  content  presentation,  toward  content 
that  is  organized  into  units  called  Nursing  I, 

II,  III,  etc.  One  must  look  closely  at  the 
specific  content,  however,  to  see  if  the  new 
organization  does  in  fact  satisfy  criteria  which 
serve  as  the  rationale.  Too  often  the  wary 
faculty,  distrustful  of  the  new  organizational 
plan,  add  an  "all-that 's-left-over"  unit.  This 
violation  of  the  criteria  established  to  support 
the  curriculum  in  the  first  place  is  circularly 
defeating. 

4.  The  teaching  methods  selected  must  be  determined 
by  the  criteria  identified  from  current  learning 
theories.  Teaching  strategies  should  be  consistent 
with  the  way  students  learn.  Problem-solving, 
inquiry  methods,  creative  use  of  a wide  variety 

of  laboratories  are  but  a few  of  the  strategies 
utilized  for  effective  teaching- learning  of 
nursing  process  and  product. 


In  summary,  we  must  stop  using  excuses  for  change  and  begin  to  use 
sound  criteria  for  change,  those  which  are  inherent  within  the  total 
curriculum  frame  of  reference.  "State  board  failures"  are  weak  excuses 
for  change;  "Dr.  Jones  wanted  it"  implies  lack  of  communication;  "they 
do  it  v;hen  they  graduate"  because  they*ve  not  been  taught  not  to  do  it; 
**we  don't  have  enough  time  in  two  years"  admonishes  us  to  create  new 
methods  of  teaching  different  content  in  less  time.  Creative 
innovations  in  content,  process,  organization  and  teaching  methods  are 
within  our  reach.  Criteria  exist  which  support  change;  we  must 
identify  them. 
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INNOVATIONS  IN  NURSING  EDUCATION 


Eleanor  A*  Tourtillott 


You  perhaps  will  recall  the  fable  of  the  Sea  Horse  who,  after  gathering 
up  his  seven  pieces  of  eight,  cantered  out  to  find  his  fortune.  Ife  had 
assistance  from  the  Eel, , the  Sponge,  and  the  Shark.  The  Shark 
offered  him  a short-cut  which  would  save  him  a lot  of  time.  However, 
you  will  recall  that  this  short-cut  led  the  Sea  Horse  itomediately  into 
the  interior  of  the  shark,  there  to  be  devoured. 

The  moral  of  the  fable  is  that  if  you're  not  sure  where  you're  going, 
you're  liable  to  end  up  someplace  else.  Our  goal  is  to  demonstrate  an 
increase  in  essential  learnings  through  the  use  of  multi-media,  electron- 
ic teaching  systems,  television,  programed  instruction,  team  teaching, 
and  other  means,  throughout  the  nursing  component  of  an  associate 
degree  program  in  nursing. 

Gabriel  D.  Ofiesch,  Colonel,  U.S.A.F.,  speaking  at  a conference  in  1964 
on  New  Media  in  Education.  Business « and  Industry,  said,  and  I quote: 
"Teachers  may  inspire,  motivate  once  in  a while,  illuminate  an  abstract 
or  abstruse  principle,  but  teachers  rarely  teach  anyone  anything, 
except  in  the  tutorial  relationship.  Since  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  establish  an  ideal  tutorial  relationship  for  every  student  in  every 
classroom  in  the  nation,  some  means  must  be  found  to  mass-produce  and 
extend  the  elements  of  this  relationship  to  every  student,  so  that  each 
can  have  the  benefit  of  quality  instruction.  We  must  do  for  education 
what  Henry  Ford  did  for  the  automobile  assembly  line  and  what  Bessemer 
did  for  the  steel  process.  We  must  "Bessemer ize"  quality  education. 

If  we  could,  we  should  take  our  master  teachers  and,  after  a careful 
analysis  of  their  techniques,  we  should  package  their  skills  for 
millions  of  students." 

Our  innovations,  the  two  electronic  teaching  systems:  the  MTA  and  the 
Edex,  were  selected  for  their  capabilities  to  provide  tutorial  relation- 
ships. The  HTA  teaching  system  is  used  to  achieve  a tutorial  relation- 
ship with  the  individual  student,  while  the  Edex  teaching  system 
achieves  a tutorial  teacher-student  relation  in  large  group  instruction. 
These  systems  can  be  used  alone,  jointly,  and/or  in  conjunction  with 
television,  films,  single- loop  films,  as  well  as  other  teaching  aids, 
depending  on  the  results  desired. 
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For  a comprehensive  view  of  the  potential  of  the  MIA  Teaching  System,  1 
have  selected  an  excerpt  from  the  programed  unit  "Preparation  and 
Administration  of  Parenteral  Medication,"  prepared  by  our  faculty.  We 
use  the  Gestalt  approach  to  facilitate  the  students'  cmnprehension  of 
the  total  and  to  help  the  student  see  each  part  in  relation  to  the 
whole.  1 have  used  this  same  approach  in  preparing  this  presentation. 

All  students  viewed  a video  tape  entitled  "Preparation  and  Administration 
of  a Subcutaneous  Injection."  Following  this,  students  used  the  audio* 
tutorial  laboratory  for  instruction  and  practice  on  the  individual 
parts. 

In  this  excerpt,  three  different  media  are  being  used;  the  audio 

through  the  Consino,  the  program  paper  on  the  400  Scholar,  and  the  j ' 

visual  via  the  Carousel.  Since  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  read 

the  written  materials  if  they  had  been  put  on  the  screen,  1 will  read  ' 

them  to  you,  actually  two  in  number,  when  indicated.  The  excerpt  ! 

starts  with  the  Couslno  tape  at  point  45,  slide  number  29. 

Identify  by  name  the  parts  of  the  syringe  and  needle  that  are  to  be  kept 
free  from  contamination.  Press  button  A for  answers.  When  the  student 
is  ready  to  advance,  she  will  read  the  correct  answers  on  the  programed 
paper.  "Tip,  barrel-inside  only,  plunger,  needle  shaft,  and  point  hub 
inside  only." 

This  is  called  a multiple  vial.  It  contains  many  doses  of  the  same  | 

medication.  The  frame  on  the  programed  paper  instructs  the  student  to 

do  the  following;  ‘ 

1)  Obtain  the  medicine  card  for  Mr.  Smith  in  pocket  J.  2)  Select  the 

medication  ordered  for  Mr.  Smith  from  the  medicine  tray.  3)  Pick  up  \ 

an  alcohol  sponge,  holding  it  over  Che  waste  container,  squeeze  out  the 

excess  alcohol.  4)  Do  not  squeeze  out  the  excess  alcohol  over  the 

container  of  clean  cotton  sponges.  Having  done  this,  the  student 

pushes  button  A and  the  Couslno  starts,  and  the  Carousel  advances  to 

the  next  slide. 

Wipe  the  top  of  the  vial  with  the  alcohol  sponge.  Use  friction  since 
you  are  getting  the  top  as  clean  as  possible.  Discard  the  sponge  in 
the  appropriate  discard  container. 

Now,  assume  that  the  assembled  syringe  is  not  contaminated.  Pick  up 

the  syringe  and  remove  the  needle  protector,  keeping  the  needle  free  ; 

from  contamination.  Mr.  Smith  is  to  receive  1 cc.  of  medication  A.  | 

Pick  up  the  vial  and,  holding  the  syringe  and  vial  as  shown  on  the  I 

slide,  Insert  the  needle  all  the  way  into  the  center  of  the  rubber  i 

portion  of  the  vial.  Notice  that  the  tip  of  one  finger  is  on  the  ] 

flange  to  control  the  plunger.  Push  the  plunger  in,  inserting  the  air.  \ 

This  air  Increases  the  pressure  in  the  vial  and  will  help  force  the  | 

medication  to  flow  into  the  syringe.  Without  changing  the  position  of  \ 

the  hand  that  is  holding  the  syringe,  rest  the  vial  on  the  table  and  { 

press  button  A.  | 


'C 
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Haintaining  the  same  hand  position  on  the  syringe,  invert  the  vial, 
holding  it  as  shown  on  the  slide*  Look  closely  at  the  position  of  the 
fingers  on  each  hand.  There  are  several  correct  ways  to  hold  a 
syringe.  Try  this  way  first.  later,  you  may  find  a way  that  is  more 
comfortable  for  you* 

Full  the  needle  out  from  the  vial  until  the  tip  of  the  needle  is  below 
the  level  of  the  medication,  being  careful  not  to  touch  the  shaft  of 
the  needle.  Turn  the  syringe  so  that  you  can  read  the  cc  calibrations. 
Full  the  plunger  out  slowly  until  the  measuring  line  measures  slightly 
more  than  1 cc.  With  the  vial  in  a perpendicular  position,  as  shown 
on  the  slide,  push  the  plunger  back  until  you  have  1 cc  of  medication 
in  your  syringe.  This  will  remove  the  air  bubbles  that  may  be  in  the 
syringe.  Hold  the  syringe  securely  with  one  hand,  rest  the  vial  on  the 
table  and  press  button  A. 

Holding  the  syringe  as  shown  on  the  slide,  check  to  see  that  you  have 
1 cc  of  medication  in  the  syringe.  Full  the  vial  away  from  the  needle 
and  replace  the  needle  protector.  Check  the  dosage  for  Hr.  Smith.  At 
this  point,  you  would  be  ready  to  give  this  injection  to  Hr.  Smith. 
However,  this  is  not  our  immediate  goal*  Continue  by  pressing  button 

A. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  excerpt*  And  now,  to  enhance  your  conceptual- 
ization of  what  you  have  seen,  I will  present  the  individual  components 
of  the  HXA  Teaching  System  and  discuss  this  system's  advantages  to 
students  and  faculty.  As  shown  in  the  excerpt,  the  HTA  Teaching  System 
hardware  we  use  most  frequently  in  combination  to  attain  audio  and 
visual  synchronization  are:  The  HTA  400  Scholar,  the  Cousino,  the 

Kodak  Carousel,  and  a Hira-screen.  Each  can  be  used  individually  or  in 
a variety  of  combinations* 

The  HTA  400  Scholar  is  a portable,  automated  multi-purpose  stimulus 
programer.  It  is  10  inches  high,  18  Inches  wide,  20  inches  long,  weigh- 
ing 33  pounds,  with  a display  window  area  5 inches  by  7%  inches.  Much 
of  the  Scholar's  versatility  is  attributed  to  its  basic  control  media; 
its  four-button  response  system  with  multiple  choice  capability;  four- 
channel  indexing  system  with  linear  and  branching  capabilities; 
fanfold ed  program  paper;  and  parallel  answer  paper* 

It  has  the  ability  to  receive  a wide  variety  of  "plug-in"  auxiliaries 
cued  directly  from  the  program  to  complement  the  presentation  of  stimulus 
items. 


The  cover  is  lifted  to  thread  in  the  fanfolded  program  paper  and  the 
parallel  answer  paper  when  appropriate.  To  date,  we  have  used  the 
program  paper  without  the  answer  paper.  If  it  were  used,  the  student 
would  record  her  responses  on  it. 

A close  review  of  the  program  paper  reveals  the  slotted  type  indexing 
code  which  permits  the  program  to  advance  only  when  correct  answers 
are  chosen*  The  round  hold  codes  provide  four-choice  branching 
capability  to  advance  the  student  directly  to  response-determined 
information,  while  skipping  all  irrelevant  material.  The  program 
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paper  may  be  used  to  give  informatlonj  instructions j diagrainsj  etc., 
as  well  as  ask  questions. 

The  Cousino  Audio  announcer  Is  a transistorized  tape  repeater  and 
recorder  designed  for  exclusive  use  of  continuous  tape  cartridges. 

It  has  all  of  the  capabilities  of  a conventional  tape  recorder j but 
with  additional  adaptives  for  specialized  purposes. 

The  continuous  tane  cartridge  proves  playing  time  up  to  30  minutes  at 
1 7/8  inches  of  tape  per  second.  It  has  a starting  identification 
mark  and  conductive  foil  strip  for  shut*off. 

It  can  be  used  with  or  without  ear  phones.  This  flexibility  permits  a 
variety  of  combinations  for  meeting  both  individual  and  group  needs. 

The  Kodak-Carousel  700  projector  holds  up  to  80  • 35  mm  slidesj  and 
is  used  with  a micrascreen. 

The  MIA  Timer  may  be  used  with  the  400  Scholar  to  advance  a program  at 
fixed  Intervals.  Materials  such  as  medical  abbreviations^  terminology^ 
or  other  rote  memory  itemsj  may  be  prepared  on  continuous  loop  program 
paper.  With  the  timer j it  can  be  used  by  the  student  for  drill  or 
memorization.  This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a memory  drum  relay. 

The  MIA  400  Scholar  gives  specific  instructions!  supplementary  informa* 
tionj  or  asks  questions j all  via  the  program  paper;  the  Cousino  gives 
the  student  specific  Instruction  and  supplemental  information  via  the 
continuous  tape  loop;  while  the  Carousel  provides  visual  aids  via 
slides.  All  of  these  are  synchronized  through  the  400  Scholar  and 
controlled  by  the  student  herself. 

A few  of  the  advantages  of  the  MTA  Teaching  Systemj  as  we  have 
experienced  itj  are  as  follows; 

1.  Once  a program  is  prepared}  it  is  available  for  a 
variety  of  purposes; 

2.  The  student  proceeds  at  her  own  rate  of  speed;  she 
controls  the  pace  of  the  machine; 

3.  Standardizes  Instruction  for  students; 

4.  Easily  available  and  can  be  repeated  as  many 
times  as  desired; 

5.  Better  teaching}  better  prepared  presentation; 

6.  Better  utilization  of  faculty's  time  and  abilities; 

7.  Eliminates  repetition  and  repeat  teaching  for 
Instructors; 
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8.  Relieves  faculty  from  routine  instruction 

and  allows  time  for  reflection  and  creativity; 

9.  The  KIA  tutorial  relation  is  more  efficient  in 
coping  with  individual  students* 

To  evaluate  our  use  of  the  MTA  teaching  system,  we  asked  both 
students  and  faculty  for  their  opinions*  The  results  were  most 
interesting*  Students  said  they  were  not  bored  or  rushed  — they  could 
proceed  at  their  omi  rate*  The  material  was  presented  in  small  steps 
so  that  they  could  understand  and  grasp  the  content*  They  liked  being 
able  to  repeat  the  materials  as  many  times  as  they  desired,  and  liked 
working  without  the  constant  presence  of  an  instructor*  They  learned 
to  look,  and  listen  •**  with  a purpose* 

Students  repeatedly  said,  "If  you  pay  attention,  you  really  learn;  it's 
all  therel"  They  learned  to  follow  explicit  directions*  Student 
evaluation  of  the  course  in  Clinical  Kursing  revealed  52  students  out 
of  77  identifying  HTA  programed  units  as  one  of  the  three  most  helpful, 
while  only  2 identified  it  as  one  of  the  three  least  helpful*  ^ way 
of  comparison,  34  students  identified  video  tapes  as  one  of  the  three 
most  helpful,  while  10  listed  video  tapes  as  one  of  the  three  least 
helpful* 

Faculty  said  they  were  able  to  view  the  materials  at  a time  convenient 
t6  them,  rather  than  attending  class  at  a specified  time*  It  proved 
an  excellent  way  to  orient  new  faculty  as  well  as  faculty  who  would  be 
involved  with  these  students  in  the  following  semester*  In  other  words, 
it  not  only  standardized  student  instruction,  it  standardized 
instructors'  instruction  as  well*  With  the  use  of  the  MA  system,  the 
faculty's  responsibility  for  laboratory  practice  changed*  Time 
previously  spent  helping  students  learn  in  this  setting  was  markedly 
reduced*  Much  of  the  time,  one  instructor  in  the  laboratory  on 
campus  was  sufficient  to  meet  student  needs* 

We  have  always  had  laboratory  practice  for  the  manipulative  skills.. 
However,  with  the  MTA  System  we  were  able  to  use  the  laboratory  in  a 
much  more  flexible  way,  more  truly  as  an  audio-tutorial  laboratory* 
Laboratory  activities  are  integrated  with  the  MTA  System  and  are 
planned  to  reinforce  programmed  materials*  Laboratory  manuals  are 
prepared  for  student  utilization  and  learnings*  The  purpose  of  the 
laboratory  now  becomes  a learning  area  in  n7hich  students  prepare  for 
hospital  experience,  much  like  students  prepare  for  classroom  instruction 
through  textbooks  and  library  references. 

The  programmed  materials  were  used  to  solve  two  problems  for  which  we 
had  no  answer  tinder  the  conventional  system: 

1*  One  student  had  abdominal  surgery  and  missed 

essential  learnings*  She  was  able  to  obtain  these 
essential  learnings  via  the  programmed  units* 

Previously,  a student  having  been  absent  for  that 
period  of  time  would  have  been  unable  to  "make  up" 
work  aid.would  have  been  unable  to  continue* 
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2*  Eight  transfer-in  students,  or  students 

re-entering  the  nursing  program  after  a leave 
of  absence  of  one  or  tf?o  semesters,  were 
admitted  to  a planned  orientation*  They 
reviewed  the  materials  programmed  on  the  mA, 
giving  them  a badcground  more  similar  to  their 
classmates*  With  eight  MTA  systems^  we  were 
able  to  have  eight  different  programs  or  several 
similar  programs  scheduled  and  operating  at  one 
time  in  a limited  amount  of  space. 

Our  second  electronic  multi-media  system  is  the  Edex*  The  Edex 
Teaching  System  provides  a tutorial  teacher -student  relation  in  large 
group  instruction.  The  hardware  used  in  this  system  consists  of  a 
Teacher's  Console,  an  auxiliary  projector  for  filmstrips,  slides  and/or 
motion  pictures,  and  student  response  stations*  The  console  itself 
contains  a tape  transport,  a programmer,  the  classroom  communicator 
controls,  meters  and  light  panel;  ten  to  eighty  cumulative  digital 
counters,  and  electronic  control  circuitry«  Another  component  which 
can  be  added  for  use  with  these  units  is  a printer.  The  student 
responders  are  placed  in  the  classroom  at  student  positions,  and  are 
connected  to  the  console  through  junction  boxes. 

This  multi-media  system  uses  the  teacher  as  an  integral  operant  within 
the  system.  The  teacher  makes  her  presentation  to  the  class;  the 
students  respond  to  the  questions  asked;  the  overall  group  response  is 
recorded.  Individual  responses  are  indicated  on  the  light  panel,  and 
a cumulative  record  of  the  individual  performance  is  maintained  through 
the  counter  system  and  the  printer*  To  give  you  a better  understanding 
of  the  operation  of  the  system,  I will  present  each  unit,  its  purpose, 
and  function. 

Using  the  programmer  in  combination  with  the  tape  transport,  the 
instructor  prepares  the  soft  ware.  She  programs  her  content,  then 
records  it  on  tape  for  presentation  to  the  class,  and  supplements  it 
with  appropriate  visual  aids  interspersed  with  multiple-choice 
questions.  The  presentation  of  all  this  material  is  automatically 
controlled.  During  the  program,  the  students  must  respond,  and  their 
responses  are  known  immediately  to  the  instructor* 

The  tape  deck  is  operated  as  is  any  tape  recorder.  The  tape  can  be 
stopped  at  any  point,  as  student  need  indicates,  to  clarify,  reinforce, 
rebuild,  enhance  or  broaden  student  learning. 

An  individual  responder  is  located  at  each  desk*  The  student  responders 
are  fitted  with  the  recessed  keys  --  marked  A,  B,  C,  D and  OFF. 

Questions  may  be  approached  like  this  ...  first  with  instructions  on 
how  to  answer,  followed  by  the  question*  This  is  an  example  of  a 
multiple -choice  question  that  might  be  used.  The  student  reads  the 
question,  decides  which  answer  is  correct,  then  presses  the  button 
that  corresponds  with  the  answer  letter*  The  student  may  change  her 
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answer  before  points  are  scored  with  no  penalty.  Her  answer  is  then 
recorded  on  the  percentage  meters,  the  light  panel,  the  counters,  and 
the  printer. 

The  four  meters.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  record  the  overall  group  responses  at 
the  console.  These  meters  tell  the  instructor  the  percentage  of 
students  selecting  each  answer.  They  present  a continuous  reading  of 
the  percentage  of  students  answering  correctly,  or  5.ncorrectly.  The 
instructor  gets  immediate  feedback,  and  thus  knows  how  much  learning 
is  actually  occurring. 

The  light  panel  indicates  the  individual  responses  -*■  that  is,  the 
instructor  can  see  by  the  aid  of  the  light  panel  and  an  overlay  seating 
chart  which  answer  each  student  selected.  This  is  accomplished  by 
pressing  the  answer  button  at  the  console,  together  with  the  activator 
button.  This  lets  the  instructor  know  how  well  each  student  is  learning. 

The  counter  system  maintains  a cumulative  record.  There  is  a counter  on 
the  console  corresponding  to  each  Individual  responder.  The  instructor 
may  score  points  for  any  answer  by  pressing  the  correct  answer  button 
on  the  console  and  dialing  the  number  of  points  she  wishes  to  assign  to 
it. 


At  the  end  of  the  class  period,  each  individual's  total  score  is 
indicated  on  the  counters. 

The  printer  maintains  a permanent  record  on  paper  of  each  student's 
scoring  performance.  Each  response  made  by  the  student  is  automatically 
recorded.  Combined  with  the  total  score  from  the  counters,  the 
instructor  has  immediately  available  a record  of  the  Individual 
responses  for  each  question  asked,  as  well  as  the  total  cumulative 
score.  Both  of  these  records  are  available  to  the  instructor  and 
students  at  the  end  of  the  class  period.  We  believe  the  Edex  Teaching 
System  approach  improves  conventional  instruction  by  ... 


1.  Carefully  ordering  the  materials  and  devices  used  in 
instruction  to  perform  specific  instructional  tasks. 
All  components  of  the  system  are  highly  directional, 
aimed  at  pre -determined  terminal  behavior.  Through 
the  presentation  aid  of  the  mechanism  (machine), 
carefully  prepared  materials  are  presented  to  all 
students . 

2.  Requiring  all  students  to  report  to  the  feedback  side 
of  the  mechanism  by  means  of  a responder.  By  the  use 
of  frequent  interrogation,  controlled  by  the 
presentation  side  of  the  mechanism,  all  students  are 
necessarily  active.  There  can  be  no  passive  students 
on  the  system  without  their  being  immediately 
identified  by  the  teacher. 

3.  Giving  the  instructor  a constant  flow  of  information 
about  the  group  as  a whole,  and  about  each  student 
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within  the  group,  on  which  to  make  valid 
judgements  about  curriculum  and  do  X7hat  instructors 
should  do  — counsel,  guide  and  tutor  according 
to  identified  needs  of  the  student. 

As  we  see  it,  a few  of  the  advantages  of  the  Edex  Teaching  System  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Instruction  can  be  standardized  and  maintained  at  a 
high  level; 

2.  Students  are  highly  motivated; 

3.  Constant  participation  is  required  by  the 
student; 

4.  Economy  of  instructor  time  is  accomplished  by 
devoting  time  only  to  true  instructional  tasks;  and 

5.  Students  learn  what  they  are  expected  to  learn. 

The  Edex  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  MTA*  We  use  it  sometimes  for 
the  Gestalt  of  materials  programmed  for  the  MTA;  for  criterion  tests 
of  student* learnings  immediately  following  completion  of  KIA  programmed 
units,  as  well  as  for  long-range  testing  of  material  learned;  to 
identify  Xireak  points  in  any  program;  and  to  diagnose  the  need  for 
remedial  work  for  individual  students* 

It's  time  now  to  see  how  well  I have  programmed  this  material  for  your 
learning  and  to  see  how  much  you  have  learned.  A few  sample  questions 
will  be  given*  Questions  1 through  4 are  true  or  false.  If  the 
question  is  true,  press  Button  A;  if  false,  press  Button  B.  Ready? 

True  cr  false?  The  Edex  machine  permits  the  student  to  progress  on 
programmed  material  at  his  own  rate  of  speed* 

If  you  pressed  Button  B for  false,  you  scored  twenty  point. 

True  or  false?  To  advance  the  programmed  material  on  the  MTA  Teaching 
System,  the  student  presses  the  appropriate  button* 

If  you  pr'^ssed  Button  A for  true,  you  scored  twenty  points. 

True  or  false?  The  UTA  Teaching  machine  provides  the  instructor  with 
a record  of  student  responses. 

If  you  pressed  Button  B for  false,  you  scored  twenty  points* 

The  MTA  Teaching  machine  is  designed  to  present  material  to  a large 
group  of  people* 

If  you  pressed  Button  B for  false,  you  scored  another  twenty  points. 
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Ncft/,  here's  the  question  you  sm  before  — Select  from  the  ansv?er 
choices  marked  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  an 
advantage  of  the  Edex  Teaching  machine?  A — Instruction  can  be 
standardized*  B --  All  students  respond  to  the  questions*  C — 
Students  control  the  progression  of  the  program.  Or,  D — There  is  an 
economy  of  teaching  time. 

If  you  pressed  Button  C you  added  tx^enty  more  points  to  your  score* 

Congratulations,  You've  done  very  well.  And  you've  been  a most 
attentive  audience.  Thank  you. 
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CLOSED  CIRCUIT  XELEVISIOR 


Beatrice  Perltoutter,  Ed.D, 


While  you  are  finding  your  seats  and  getting  organized,  I thought  I 
might  share  with  you  a little  true  story  that  happened  at  Bronx 
Community  College,  lest  you  think  that  we  are  getting  automated  to  the 
point  of  no  return.  You  knew,  of  course,  that  we  hear  this  occasion- 
ally: "It  is  all  machines,  no  nursing."  In  our  program,  like  any 

other  program,  we  spend  a great  deal  of  time  throughout  the  four 
semesters,  Nursing  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  talking  about  the  patient  as  a 
person,  the  total  human  being,  and  interpersonal  relationships.  I am 
sure  this  is  familiar  to  all  of  you.  Very  recently,  one  of  our  new 
graduates  came  back  to  visit  one  of  the  faculty  members  and  she  said 
gleefully;  **Mrs.  Kelly,  you  know  I passed  the  State  BL^ards,"  The 
faculty  member,  Mrs.  Kelly,  said:  "Oh,  fine,  isn*t  that  wonderful  — 
where  are  you  working?"  The  usual  conversation  between  the  new  graduate 
and  the  faculty  member  ensued; 


Student : 


Faculty  member: 


"I  am  working  at  X hospital," 
"How  do  you  like  the  hospital?" 


Student : 


"Great,  except  for  one  thing;  it*s  a little  different 
from  what  I am  used  to." 


Faculty  member:  "What  do  you  mean?" 


Student ; 


ti 


This  is  a voluntary  hospital  and  the  patients,  you 
know,  are  a little  more  demanding,  I know  you  have 
to  understand  all  this,  etc.,  but  we  have  one  patient 
who  is  terrible  --  I have  never  had  anything  like 
this  before," 


Faculty  member: 
Student : 


"Really,  well  what  did  you  do  about  it?" 


"Well,  I tried  all  the  things  you  taught  us  and 
nothing  seemed  to  work.  He's  really  impossible," 


Faculty  member: 


"Did  you  speak  to  the  supervisor  --  perhaps  she  could 
help  you," 
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Student:;  "Yes,  I did." 

Faculty  member:  "Uhat  did  the  supervisor  say?" 

Student:  "She  told  the  patient  to  go  to  hell," 

We  call  this  "Nursing  5"  ••  you  knov,  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  this  is 
Nursing  5:  The  reality  into  which  a new  graduate  enters. 

We  have  here  for  you  today  a film  which  was  made  under  very  interesting 
conditions.  Hid- semes ter,  Gerald  Griffin  said,  "Would  you  like  to  make 
a film  of  clinical  teaching  via  closed  circuit  television?"  We  said  we 
would  see,  since  we  did  not  know  if  we  would  have  the  time.  After 
intersession^  school  resumed  and  immediately  thereafter,  we  had  a snow 
storm,  then  came  Lincoln's  Birthday,  then  Washington's  Birthday,  and 
during  these  times  we  were  unable  to  film.  We  had  two  days  in  which  to 
make  the  film.  We  would  like  you  to  understand  that  this  is  an  actual 
film;  it  has  a small  amount  of  editing  which  was  done  by  the  use  of  a 
small  button.  It  is  not  a refined  tape  which  could  be  made,  and  which 
should  be  made,  and  which  would  have  been  made  if  our  other  tape 
recorder  were  not  being  repaired,  X am  spending  a little  time  on  this 
because  X am  trying  to  determine  whether  they  are  ready  over  there. 

The  machine  for  today's  presentation  is  not  working  well. 

Actually,  this  is  a presentation  of  the  clinical  teaching  in  a 
particular  unit,  which  was  done  a week  ago  Tuesday  and  Wednesd£^  at 
Bronx  Community  College.  The  tape  was  made  by  a nurre/ instructor. 

Avis  Pitman,  who  is  a Bronx  Community  College  facult>  oanber,  but  who  is 
on  loan  to  a U.S.F.H.S,  Research  Grant*  Professor  Pitman  made  the  film. 
The  instructor  you  will  hear  is  Hrs.  Judith  Allen,  Mrs.  Allen  helped 
with  the  making  of  the  film.  We  must  remember  that  the  making  of  the 
film  is  not  part  of  this  particular  act  of  clinical  teaching;  this  is 
over  and  above  the  call  of  duty.  The  clinical  teaching  and  the  working 
of  the  machines  are  done  by  nurse-faculty  members  who  learned  in  a very 
short  period  of  time  to  utilize  closed  circuit  television  in  teaching. 

As  soon  as  we  know  what  our  next  enrollment  is  going  to  be,  we  say  to 
one  of  our  instructors,  "Would  you  like  to  teach  by  television?"  Xf 
the  faculty  member  says  yes,  then  she  is  oriented  one  or  two  times  and 
from  there  on,  she  teaches  via  TV, 

On  this  particular  tape,  you  will  hear  a lot  of  things  that  are  a little 
different  from  the  actual  situation.  For  instance,  you  will  hear  a lot 
of  extraneous  noises,  radios,  the  curtain  being  pulled  back,  voices  of 
patients  talking  to  one  another,  visitors,  the  newspaperman,  etc,  — 
all  the  people  who  normally  enter  into  the  clinical  nursing  situation. 
However,  in  the  actual  set-up,  this  is  minimized  to  the  point  of  being 
normal.  For  purposes  of  making  the  tape,  we  had  to  open  up  another 
amplifier  so  that  what  the  students  and  what  the  patients  were  saying 
would  be  heard  by  the  tape  recorder  as  well  as  by  the  faculty  members. 

As  a result,  these  extraneous  noises  are  magnified.  Xn  addition,  the 
process  of  taping  magnifies  somd* 

(How  are  we  ‘ing  over  tuerc?) 
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The  tape  recorder  rented  for  us  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing 
worked  beautifully  while  the  other  two  speakers  were  speaking  and 
then  I noticed  sotme  problems  — anyway,  the  tape  that  we  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  see  is  an  audio*visual  tape  of  clinical  teaching  by  closed 
circuit  television. 

You  will  notice  that  the  title  is  a little  different  from  the  one  that 
appears  on  your  program.  Remember,  please,  the  students  are  freshmen; 
this  is  their  second  day  in  the  clinical  area.  When  you  see  some  of 
the  things  they  are  about  to  do,  you  will  know  why  I emphasize  this. 

We  made  no  attempt  to  show  you  a perfect  performance;  we  made  no 
attempts  to  show  you  perfect  teaching  this  is  merely  what  happened 
on  a particular  day  and  shows  the  problems  of  the  faculty  member  who  was 
running  the  closed  circuit  television,  as  well  as  "ur  students* 
problems.  After  you  see  this  tape,  I wou^-d  like  you  to  consider  some 
further  possibilities  for  its  use. 

We  are  using  closed  circuit  television  for  two  purposes:  one,  clinical 
teaching  for  our  own  students  and  for  utilization  in  a research 
project  to  develop  a tool  to  evaluate  nursing  care.  The  clinical 
teaching  done  via  closed  circuit  television  happens  to  be  incidental; 
we  hope  eventually  it  will  not  be  so.  Just  as  we  can  photograph  what 
the  students  are  dbtng  in  the  clinical  area,  we  can  photograph  and 
tape  any  aspect  of  nursing  care  as  it  occurs.  This  is  somewhat 
different  from  what  we  saw  this  morning.  We  can  actually  turn  a camera 
on  in  a patient's  room,  film  and  tape  all  day  long,  then  edit  those 
parts  which  are  not  needed  for  teaching. 

In  addition  to  what  you  will  see  here  today,  there  are  many  other 
facets  for  which  closed  circuit  television  can  be  used.  We  can, 
instead  of  a 1,2,3  procedure  kind  of  thing,  show  actual  changes  in 
patients;  we  can  actually  show  care  being  given.  As  we  become  more 
facile  in  using  the  television,  we  will  be  able  to  show  the  effect  of 
care.  We  are  able  to  see  things  that  we  never  saw  before.  The  nice 
thing  about  it  is  that  if  we  desire,  we  can  put  it  on  tape  and  then 
play  it  back  when  needed.  Television,  in  addition  to  actual  use  in 
clinical  teaching,  can  be  used  to  develop  tapes  which  will  enrich 
learning  in  the  classroom  with  those  types  of  experiences  which  are  not 
so  easily  accesslbleo  I know  that  the  previous  speaker  said  we  do  not 
need  all  of  them,  but  once  we  decide  which  we  do  need,  we  can  record  it 
on  tape  and  play  it  back  to  our  students. 

The  tapes  can  be  edited,  and  we  can  put  little  signs  in.  You  will 
notice  at  the  beginning  of  the  tape  we  have  added,  "Bronx  Community 

College  presents  this  was  done  by  having  a patient  in 

his  room  holding  up  a sign.  You  will  notice  a picture  of  a camera;  this 
was  done  by  Professor  Pitman  taking  her  bedroom  mirror  and  using  it  to 
photograph  the  reflection.  You  will  also  notice  a picture  of 
Professor  Ehrhart  which  was  taken  two  years  ago  while  she  sat  at  the 
monitor;  we  have  pat  this  into  the  tape. 

This  is  a patient's  room  at  Monte fiore  Ifospltal;  one  of  the  many  that  we 
use  for  clinical  teaching.  This  room  is  different  because  it  contains 
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television  equipment*  We  would  like  to  acquaint  you  with  this  equipment 
before  v?e  show  you  how  we  use  it  for  clinical  teaching* 

The  closed  circuit  television  system  has  fifteen  cameras;  two  in  each  of 
the  rooms  like  this  one,  and  one  camera  in  a single  room*  The  cameras 
are  positioned  high  on  the  wall  of  each  room*  The  camera  on  the  right 
of  this  picture  is  actually  being  used  to  make  this  video  tape*  The 
position  of  this  camera  and  one  other  like  it  may  be  remotely  controlled 
from  a monitor  room,  and  each  camera  has  a zoom  lens.  The  other 
thirteen  cameras  are  stationary,  but  may  be  manually  adjusted*  The 
pictures  are  transmitted  to  the  monitor  room*  Here,  you  can  see  the 
two  monitors  with  which  we  work*  The  instructor  wears  a head  set  for 
audio  contact  with  the  student*  Ihe  monitor  on  the  right  is  manually 
controlled  and  is  connected  to  the  audio  system*  The  left  monitor  has 
an  automatic  cycle  with  the  picture  changing  every  twelve  seconds*  It 
is  without  audio* 

The  lights  on  the  panel  in  front  of  the  instructor  tells  her  which 
camera  is  in  use  and  if  the  student  is  calling  for  assistance*  The 
voices  of  the  students  are  picked  up  by  the  mocrophones  and  carried  to 
the  instructor's  head  set*  Here  is  the  mike  cord  running  up  the  wall 
and  across  the  ceiling  to  the  microphone*  Each  camera  works  in 
conjunction  with  one  microphone*  There  are  two  ways  for  the  instructor 
to  talk  with  the  student*  The  first  way  is  directly  into  her  ear 
through  an  audipage*  The  patient  cannot  hear  what  is  being  said*  The 
earpiece  is  clipped  over  the  ear  of  the  student  as  if  it  were  a 
transistor  radio.  The  audipage  consists  of  the  earpiece  connected  by  a 
wire  to  the  battery  case*  The  whole  mechanism  is  powered  by  a small 
battery  in  the  base  of  the  case*  The  instructor  is  also  able  to  talk 
directly  into  the  room  via  a speaker  in  this  wall  box*  This  box  also 
contains  a tally  light  to  let  the  patient  and  the  student  know  when  tbe 
camera  is  on*  If  the  student  needs  the  Instructor,  a light  touch  on 
this  call  button  turns  on  a light  at  the  monitor*  The  light  that  you 
have  just  seen  go  on  Indicates  that  the  automatic  monitor  has  readied 
its  position*  Now  that  you  have  an  idea  about  the  con^onents  of  the 
system,  we  will  show  you  how  closed  circuit  television  is  used  for 
clinical  teaching. 

As  you  look  at  the  video  tape,  please  remember  that  the  students  are 
new  in  the  program*  Also,  remember  that  the  video  tape  was  made  as  the 
teachic^  occurred.  Since  the  weather  was  very  dreary,  the  available 
light  level  was  much  lower  than  we  would  have  liked  it  to  be*  The 
action  itself  is  completely  spontaneous.  Each  picture  change  that  you 
see  is  controlled  by  the  instructor  from  the  monitor*  The  voice  is  the 
voice  of  the  instructor  speaking  to  the  student, 

FIUI  SHGNING  STUDENT  GIVING  PATIENT  A BATH 

FIIM  SHOWING  VARIOUS  STUDENT  LEARNING  ACTIVITIES 

Can  you  see  the  normal  way  in  which  the  students  are  speaking?  The 
patient  does  not  hear  the  instructor  (although  it  may  seem  as  though 
he  does).  You  will  notice  the  way  the  student  is  able  to  contact 
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the  instructor  whenever  she  has  the  need,  just  by  speaking  in  a 
normal  voice  in  the  room.  You  have  just  seen  one  instructor 
teach  in  the  clinical  area  using  closed  circuit  television.  You 
saw  how  quickly  she  was  able  to  move  from  place  to  place  ....  you 
saw  how  freely  she  could  communicate  with  the  students  by  speaking 
directly  into  their  ears  ....  how  she  could  giv*',  assistance  upon 
request,  or  as  the  situation  required  it  ....  how  she  was  able  to 
elicit  information  to  help  develop  students'  ability  to  observe 
and  communicate  ....  how  she  permitted  the  student  to  use  her 
initiative,  or  to  work  through  everyday  problems  with  only  verbal 
guidance.  We  do  hope  that  the  video  tape  you  have  just  seen  has 
demonstrated  how  closed  circuit  television  is  being  used  for 
clinical  teaching. 


i 

i 


I hope  that  the  extraneous  business  and  our  problems  with  the  tape 
did  not  inhibit  too  much.  I want  to  remind  3'  u again  that  this 
was  the  students'  second  day  in  the  clinical  area.  We  laugh  and 
say,  “Isn’t  that  horrible*"  The  difference  between  our  observation 
of  the  students  with  closed  circuit  television  is  that  we  see  it 
happen,  and  you  do  not.  The  only  ratio  that  will  show  you  the  kind 
of  thing  that  you  saw  on  this  tape  is  a one-to-one  ratio,  and  I do 
not  think  there  are  many  schools  that  could  have  that  kind  of 
ratio.  We  can  see  our  students  ....  we  can  see  some  of  the  unusual 
things  which  they  do  when  they  do  it  ....  it  sometimes  makes  your 
hair  curl,  but  it  is  better  if  your  hair  curls,  and  you  see  it  and 
correct  it  than  if  you  do  not  see  it  at  all. 

I do  not  care  what  your  ratio  is:  one-to-four;  one-to-six; 
one-to-nine;  or  one-to-ten  ....  when  you  are  working  with  one 
student,  the  other  x number  are  doing  an  assortment  of  things. 
t'Jhile  the  instructor  is  talking  to  one  student,  the  other  monitor 
constantly  flips  and  each  student  is  seen  for  a twelve  second 
period.  Every  three  minutes  our  instructor  sees  each  of  her  students 
....  she  can  hear  the  interaction  between  patient  and  student  .... 
she  can  see  many  things  which  we,  in  our  wildest  imagination,  could 
never  see  when  using  the  traditional  methods  of  teaching. 


Also,  the  instructor,  of  course,  has  the  advantage  of  having  seen 
the  patients  before  and  knowing  the  changes  and  relationships 
between  the  students  and  the  patients  in  the  clinical  area.  The 
tape  could  have  been  stopped  at  any  point;  we  could  have  photo- 
graphed and  gotten  the  audio  of  any  portion. 


I For  example,  the  situation  in  which  the  patient  did  not  want  to 

i cooperate  would  be  a meaningful  experience  for  the  students  to  see 

I and  to  be  aware  that,  not  all  patients  want  to  be  bothered,  and  so  on. 

I We  could  just  take  all  aspects  of  nursing  and  put  them  on  another 

[ tape.  We  could  tape  all  day  long  and  just  pick  out  all  the 

i extraneous  situations  and  use  only  those  areas  which  are  pertinent. 

[ We  could  see  a patient  before  going  up  for  a pacemaker  operation, 

: for  example,  and  we  could  demonstrate  the  way  in  which  the  nurse 
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speaks  to  him  and  explains  what  Is  going  on.  We  could  see  him  Immedi- 
ately post-op,  because  we  can  edit  the  tape  «...  we  see  his  wound  .... 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  record  a conversation  with  him  ....  we  could 
demonstrate  (once  we  get  the  machines  working  the  way  they  should)  what 
nursing  really  Is.  We  hope  to  utilize  some  of  these  pictures  In  our 
teaching.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  concepts  and  the 
principles  tha'  we  talk  about  — not  In  an  acted  out  situation,  not 
In  a false  situation,  but  with  actual  patients  and  nurses,  or  student- 
nurses  at  the  time  the  action  occurs*  In  this  way,  we  can  see  Inter- 
personal relationships  and  we  can  hear  what  Is  actually  occurring,.  We 
hope  that  as  television  develops,  and  as  we  develop  In  our  use  of 
television,  that  we  will  be  able  to  utilize  this  medium  for  our  benefit. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  machine  or  about  using  It, 

Irofessor  Ehrhart  and  I will  try  to  answer  them. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR;  What  Is  the  reaction  of  the  patient? 

ANSWER:  The  patient  does  not  mind*  Any  time  he  Is  on  television,  a 

light  goes  on.  He  knows  when  he  Is  on  television  an^  any 
picture  such  as  this  requires  a release  from  every  pcirson  you 
saw  on  tape.  While  In  the  normal  clinical  teaching  procedure, 
the  patient  Is  aware  that  teaching  Is  going  on.  The  camera 
Is  never  on  when  the  light  Is  off. 

FROM  THE  FIOOR:  Is  permission  received  on  all  patients? 

ANSWER;  Yes,  we  do  receive  permission.  We  get  permission  from  the 
family,  just  as  we  would  In  any  other  situation  ....  If  the 
patient  Is  unconscious,  the  same  principle  holds.  Anything  we 
do  In  a hospital  situation  we  do  with  the  consent  of  either 
the  person  (If  he  Is  capable)  or  a responsible  relative.  Only 
If  we  tape  do  we  need  a signed  release.  Whether  I come  In  with 
my  camera  or  you  come  In  with  your  Instructor,  the  same 
explanation  must  be  made*  We  do  not  need  special  releases  If 
It  Is  In  the  normal  course  of  clinical  teaching.  The  minute 
I record  It  for  posterity,  I need  a release. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  What  Is  the  cost  of  closed  circuit  television? 

ANSWER:  You  know,  I was  afraid  you  were  going  to  ask  that.  Ferhaps  I 

can  answer  It  In  a devious  manner.  This  set  Is  old;  It  is 
almost  obsolete  ---  not  the  tape  recorder  we  did  this  on,  but 
the  one  the  operator  here  Is  using  and  the  one  we  used  to  have. 
The  advances  In  television  have  been  such  that  right  now,  we 
are  In  the  process  of  trying  to  develop  a system  for  making 
tapes;  the  kinds  of  tapes  we  talked  about.  A fairly  decent 
unit.  Including  the  camera  and  a portable  monitor  — a 
complete  portable  set-up  with  which  we  can  photograph  In  a 
nursery  school  or  a delivery  room,  etc*  would  cost  about 
$20,000  to  $30,000  or  $40,000*  Now,  that  Is  a big  range,  but 
It  depends  upon  the  units  you  have,  and  It  depends  upon  each 
day*  As  time  ticks  by,  television  equipment  becomes  cheaper* 
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FROM  THE  FLOOR;  Has  there  been  any  difference  in  the  stttdent- patient 
ratio  and  if  so,  how? 
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Ify  answer  to  that  is  "y^s.”  We  have  fifteen  cameras,  so  we 
have  a flfteen-to-one  ratio.  The  point  is,  you  can  see,  that 
if  we  had  twenty  cameras,  we  could  see  twenty  students.  Our 
problem  might  be  in  pre-conferences  and  post-conferences. 
However,  the  actual  observation  could  be  done.  It  would  not 
take  many  more,  but  it  is  a matter  of  how  many  cameras  you 
have.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  cameras  determines  the 
number  of  students  you  can  observe.  If  we  had  multiple  assign 
ments,  you  could  observe  many  more  students.  We  are  on  a 
magic  number  system  too,  and  our  magic  number  is  controlled 
by  the  number  of  cameras.  Tfhereas  we,  at  Bronx  Community 
College,  normally  have  ten  students  to  one  instructor  in  the 
clinical  area,  in  the  closed  circuit  television  area,  we  have 
fifteen  students  to  one  instructor.  There  is  nothing  that 
says  it  couldn't  be  sixteen,  seventeen  or  even  twenty. 
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DEmOPING  SINGIE-IjCX)P  FItMS  AND 
TEACHING  AIDS  WITHIN  THE  COUEGE  STRUCTURE 


Shirley  Conklin 

(Demonstration  by  Robin  W,  Schechter) 


The  Registered  Nursing  Program  at  College  of  Marin  has  prepared  a teach- 
ing device  that  Is  relatively  Inexpensive  considering  the  values 
derived.  Even  though  federal  funds  are  now  available  to  us  because  of 
Reasonable  Assurance  of  accreditation,  to  date  we  have  been  using  funds 
made  available  through  our  local  junior  college  district.  We  believe 
that  federal  funds  should  not  be  used  just  because  they  are  available; 
we  further  believe  that  the  benefits  derived  from  accreditation  should 
not  be  valued  on  a financial  basis. 

Our  project  Is  not  entirely  new  to  most  of  you.  At  the  last  associate 
degree  conference  In  St.  Louis,  we  heard  reports  of  projects  with  8 mm 
film  projection.  After  reading  and  studying  the  limited  material  on 
8 mm  projection  In  nursing  education,  the  master  teacher  In  our 
fundamentals  of  nursing  course  asked  If  she  could  experiment  with  the 
filming  of  nursing  techniques.  Together  we  studied  the  feasibility 
of  initiating  a film  library.  Our  asST'^ptlons  were  these:  A main 
objective  of  an  AD  program  in  nursing  Is  to  prepare  a technical 
practitioner.  This  does  not  mean  preparation  by  observation  alone,  but 
Instead  Imposes  upon  us  a certain  obligation  to  prepare  a practitioner 
who  Is  proficient  In  technical  adequacy  upon  graduation.  In  teaching 
In  an  program,  numerous  techniques  are  taught  In  a college  laboratory. 
These  techniques  are  usually  demonstrated  only  once,  and  then  a student 
Is  allowed  to  perform  these  techniques  In  the  hospital  setting. 

Oftentimes,  as  all  of  us  well  know,  a long  time  may  lapse  before  the 
aetual  learning  experience  Is  available  In  a hospital  or  clinical 
agency.  The  teacher  must  then  reteach  the  technique  or  the  student 
returns  to  the  college  laboratory  and  practices  it  on  her  own,  sometimes 
of  necessity,  without  teacher  assistance.  Often  faulty  learning  occurs. 
Necessity  for  Independent  study  in  these  programs  implies  a faculty 
obligation  to  provide  tools  for  Independent  study.  Our  plan  of  action 
was  as  follows:  To  film  nursing  techniques  for  lndq)endent  study  for 

students  in  the  AD  program;  and  eventually  to  research  a control  group, 
those  taught  by  the  conventional  method  alone,  and  another  group  taught 
with  accompanying  films  along  with  the  usual  method  of  teaching.  The 
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latter  plan  has  not  been  Initiated  as  yet,  but  will  Include  a select  i ] 

group  eliminating  as  many  variables  as  possible  such  as  age>  educational 
background,  etc*  We  believe  that  students  can  learn  more  rapidly  by 
being  subjected  to  a film  followed  by  an  actual  demonstration*  Although 
we  have  no  research  data  at  this  point.  It  appears  from  early  experience 
that  students  do  learn  better  and  more  rapidly  when  they  can  sit 
quietly  and  view  a narrated  film  prior  to  the  teacher's  actual  presenta- 
tion* Our  last  plan  of  action  was  to  develop  a film  library  for  i 

student  utilization*  We  felt  that  there  were  at  least  fifty  (50)  : 

techniques  that  could  be  filmed,  placed  In  a library,  and  be  made 
available  to  students  on  a library  type  basis*  As  the  project  snow- 
balled, however,  we  find  now  that  our  original  list  of  fifty  (50)  - 

techniques  or  so  was  just  a beginning*  Other  teachers  In  our  program 
plan  to  utilize  the  technique  In  teaching  mental  health  concepts  by  | 

filming  role-playing  situations*  The  MCN  faculty  will  be  able  to  film  | 

a child  growth  and  development  series* 

In  explaining  our  project  to  Interested  groups  In  the  comoounlty,  we  ' 

find  also  that  hospital  administrators  and  In-service  educators  wish  ^ 

to  use  this  device  as  a possible  adjunct  to  their  In-service  education 
program*  ; 

Within  the  last  two  years.  College  of  Marin  formed  a new  Committee:  I 

The  Instructional  Research  Committee*  $25,000  was  budgeted  for  | 

beginning  endeavors  and  teachers  were  Invited  to  submit  projects  for  | 

consideration*  Project  plans  did  not  necessitate  pure  research.  I 

Instead,  Instructors  were  encouraged  to  present  any  possible  projects  j 

which  could  be  done  Inexpensively  and  at  the  same  time  would  Introduce  \ 

newer  methods  in  teaching.  We  presented  our  plans  to  this  committee  \ 

and  were  granted  $2500*00  to  begin  our  project*  I 

Wow  I would  like  to  Introduce  our  master  teacher  In  Fundamentals  In  i 

Kurslng,  who  will  demonstrate  our  project  to  you*  ] 

I 

Following  her  presentation,  I will  discuss  with  you  the  specific  costs  | 

of  our  project*  I 

I 

Mrs*  Schechter I 


Demonstration  (Robin  VI,  Schechter) 


It  Is  growing  late  and  I will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

As  Miss  Conklin  mentioned,  the  single- loop  films  we  have  developed  to 
date  have  been  produced  within  the  locale  of  the  college  laboratory. 

We  do  anticipate  using  the  hospital  setting  for  some  of  the  film 
scries,  however.  Growth  and  development  sequences  of  the  ill  child  in 
pediatrics  and  psychiatric  group  conferences  are  examples  that  would 
seem  to  lend  themselves  to  the  single- loop  film  approach. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  single- locp  films,  two  scripts  are  developed. 
The  first  script  is  more  informal  in  nature.  It  entails  a plan  of 
action  for  the  technique  we  have  decided  to  demonstrate.  Within  this 
plan  of  action,  a time  approximation  of  wording  must  be  considered,  as 
there  are  occasions  when  several  seconds  of  wording  is  needed  on  the 
film  when,  in  fact,  little  action  is  actually  occurring. 

At  this  time  we  determine  also  whst  aspects  of  the  technique  we  want  to 
magnify  or  enlarge  upon.  We  have  found  that  it  is  advantageous  to  have 
an  additional  member  of  the  faculty  present  while  shooting  the  film. 

This  person  can  function  as  a resource  person,  as  well  as  reinforcing, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  film  technician,  the  principles  and  technique 
of  the  procedure  being  filmed.  After  the  filming  has  been  completed, 
the  film  is  sent  out  for  developing. 

The  next  step  in  production  is  to  edit  the  original  film.  Extraneous 
movements  are  cut  out  and  the  enlargements  we  have  made  at  the  original 
filming_(£or  the  purpose  of  better  visualization  of  specific  equipment 
and  elements  of  technique,)  are  intercut  in  appropriate  sequence.  After 
the  editing  is  completed,  the  film  is  sent  out  to  be  copied  in  its 
edited  form.  Both  films  are  stripped  for  sound  at  the  same  time* 

When  the  films  are  returned  to  the  college  after  sound- stripping,  they 
are  narrated  for  sound,  which  is  the  third  and  final  step  in  the 
production  of  a single- loop  film.  We  have  recently  found  it  advisable 
to  narrate  the  copy  of  the  original  film,  and  then  to  transfer  this 
narration  onto  the  original  film*  This  is  because  the  original  film 
has  splice  marks  on  it  from  the  editing  and  the  sound- stripping  may  be 
uneven  where  it  passes  over  the  splices.  Where  the  stripping  is  uneven 
the  sound  produced  will  be  distorted  in  quality  and  as  the  film  copy 
has  no  splices  in  it,  this  problem  is  eliminated.  We  have  decided  that 
a minimum  of  two  films  of  any  given  demonstration  is  necessary.  Should 
your  copy  become  damaged,  you  can  always  go  back  to  your  original  film 
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and  have  another  copy  made*  The  Instructor  time  involved  in  single- 
loop film  production  varies  with  the  length  of  the  film*  A five- 
minute  film  such  as  the  blood  pressure  film  which  we  will  demonstrate 
requires  approximately  eleven  to  fifteen  hours  of  instructor  time* 

We  see  the  single-loop  film  as  being  advantageous  in  several  areas  of 
nursing,  particularly  in  basic  nursing  skills  and  in  some  of  the  more 
complex  nursing  skills*  As  I mentioned  earlier,  it  would  also  seem  to 
lend  itself  to  growth  and  development  observation  of  the  well  and  ill 
child,  and  in  such  areas  as  role-playing  and  group  interaction  observa- 
tion* As  Miss  Conklin  mentioned,  we  have  projected  a library  of  over  ! 

fifty  of  these  films*  | 

l 

i 

The  College  laboratory  initially  will  be  set  up  with  the  two  carols  i 

incorporating  the  Fairchild  Mark  IV  projector,  an  example  of  which  you  | 

see  here*  The  blood  pressure  film  I will  demonstrate  to  you  is  set  up  I 

on  the  Fairchild  projector  which  can  be  used  for  showing  the  single- 
loop  film  to  larger  number  of  students  when  it  is  advisable*  The 
operation  of  this  audio  visual  aid  is  very  simple  for  the  student*  An 
8 mm  film,  after  having  been  edited,  copied,  and  narrated,  is  put  into 
a cartridge*  The  student  takes  the  cartridge  of  the  film  she  wishes  to 
view  to  the  Fairchild  projector,  slips  it  into  the  cartridge  slot,  I 

throws  the  *'0N**  switch,  and  the  film  begins*  At  the  end  of  the  film, 
the  projector  automatically  shuts  off  and  the  film  is  ready  to  be  viewed  ! 

again  from  the  beginning*  As  you  might  anticipate,  there  are  two  | 

disadvantages  to  this  system,  as  it  now  functions*  One,  the  student  ; 

cannot  scan  to  any  particular  point  in  the  film*  I 

i 

For  example,  let's  say  she  knows  the  first  part  of  applying  the  blood  i 

pressure  cuff,  but  she  doesn't  know  how  to  palpate  the  brachial  artery*  { 

She  still  must  view  the  first  portion  of  the  film  while  waiting  for  i 

those  sequences  she  wishes  to  review  to  appear*  The  second  disadvantage 
is  that  she  cannot  stop  the  film  at  any  given  point  to  observe  a set-up 
or  the  handling  of  specific  equipment* 

Both  of  these  technical  aspects  are  being  studied  by  the  Fairchild 
Company,  and  they  tell  us  that  these  modifications  will  be  in  order 
soon*  This  system  could  then  be  adapted  for  such  teaching  methodology 
as  programed  instruction*  The  student  could  stop  the  film  at  a given 
time,  for  instance,  and  get  her  hands  in  position  for  withdrawing  from 
a medicine  vial  - then  restart  the  film*  ; 

Before  we  solicit  questions  from  you,  I would  like  to  mention  some  of 
the  advantages  of  this  audio-visual  teaching  aid* 

First,  it  allows  for  individual  differences  in  student  learning  in  a 
nursing  program  such  as  ours,  where  we  have  a heterogeneous  group  of 
students  and  where  we  place  a great  deal  of  responsibility  for  learning 
upon  the  student*  Secondly,  the  student  can  proceed  at  her  individual 
pace  to  develop  the  competencies  desired  and  her  practice  is  reinforced 
positively  and  correctly*  Third,  the  student  can  review  quickly, 
reinforce,  and  recall  previous  learning*  I am  sure  that  many  of  you 
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have  had  an  experience  in  vjhich  a technique  has  been  taught  in  the 
college  laboratory  setting  and  several  weeks,  or  even  months,  may 
elapse  before  the  student  has  the  opportunity  to  again  practice  the 
technique  in  the  hospital  situation. 

Fourth,  a student  who  seems  to  be  deficient  in  a given  technique  can 
be  referred  by  her  instructor  to  the  college  laboratory  for  review 
of  the  technique  by  means  of  the  single -loop  film.  And  fifth,  the 
instructor,  we  feel,  is  better  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire 
group'' of  students.  She  can  supervise  the  practice  of  all  the  students 
in  tile  college  laboratory,  while  students  with  selective  problems  can 
reviei^  their  ovm  problem  areas.  The  instructor  can  then  give  as  much 
time  to  the  average  and  above-average  student  as  she  gives  to  the  below* 
average  student.  The  instructor  can  teach  greater  numbers  of  students, 
if  necessary,  without  the  loss  of  instructional  quality. 

You  may  think  that  eleven  to  fifteen  hours  of  time  to  develop  a five- 
minute  film  places  excessive  demands  upon  an  instructor,  but  we  feel 
that  in  the  long  run  it  is  well  worth  the  time  involved. 

Miss  Conklin  will  continue: 

Summary  (Shirley  Conklin) 


Your  interest  probably  will  lie  now  in  how  much  this  actually  costs. 

First  of  all,  we  have  a good  audio-visual  department  vjithin  the  college 
which  has  handles  all  of  the  filming.  The  costs  are  as  follows:  An 

8 mm  camera  with  a zoom  lens  for  taking  the  film  is  used  and  thus  far 
we*ve  used  a $300.00  Yashica  camera  for  this  purpose,  I must  add, 
however,  that  in  the  future  we  intend  to  use  a 16  mm  camera  and  transpose 
the  16  mm  film  to  8 mm  film  for  sharper  features.  The  film  itself  costs 
$4,50  for  buying  and  processing  50  feet  of  Kodachrome  film.  We  have 
used  cheaper  film  in  experimentation  and  find  it  not  worthy  of  our 
efforts, and  so  from  noi<r  on  we  will  be  using  only  Kodachrome  film.  Films 
last  from  three  minutes  to  fifteen  minutes,  depending  on  the  film 
content.  The  cost  of  one  empty  cartridge  is  $9,95,  The  sound -stripping 
costs  2%^  per  foot.  Our  college  can  now  put  on  the  sound  track,  which 
will  eliminate  this  cost.  The  copy  costs  10^  per  foot,  and  a protective 
film  for  the  copy  is  $2,50.  The  cost  of  the  Fairchild  Mark  IV  viewer 
is  $585,00.  The  cost  of  one  carol,  the  carol  that  you  see  on  my  far 
left,  is  $130,00,  These  carols  are  made  in  the  maintenance  department 
of.  the  college  and,  as  you  can  see,  will  allow  space  for  earphones,  for 
tape  recorders,  and  other  audio-tutorial  equipment  that  we *11  probably 
use  in  the  future . 


So,  what  would  one  fifteen-minute  film  cost? 
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When  all  of  the  large  equipment  Is  available,  the  cost  Is  approximately 
$22*50  for  one  film.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  time  and 
cost  of  the  instructor  and  the  photographer*  However,  the  administration 
of  our  college  Is  considering  giving  released  time  or  extra  compensation 
for  filming*  We  feel  that  this  Is  very  Inexpensive  when  we  are 
considering  eventual  valuable  time  saved  by  the  instructor  and  the 
value  derived  by  the  student. 


This  concludes  our  presentation. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 
PROGRAM  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  ADN  INSTRUCTORS 


Doris  A.  Geitgey,  Ed.D.  iJ 


s- 


It  is  a real  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  to  you 
one  of  the  new  programs  for  preparation  of  teachers  for  ADN  programs. 

I ar  sure  that  it  is  no  news  to  you  that  the  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers  for  all  nursing  education  programs  is  the  major  problem 
confronting  nursing  education  today  --  this  situation  is  especially 
serious  for  ADN  programs  in  light  of  the  predicted  445%  growth  of 
such  programs  in  the  United  States  by  1970. 

I feel  especially  privileged  to  be  here  with  you  today  for  three 
reasons.  First,  as  a new  member  of  the  Univeicsity  of  Washington  School 
of  Nursing  faculty,  I believe  that  I am  fortunate  to  be  working  with  a 
group  which  is  vital,  dynamic,  and  forward-looking.  I have  been 
stimulated  and  encouraged,  during  these  past  five  months,  by  the 
enthusiasm,  soundness,  and  creativity  of  the  Dean  and  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Nursing.  I am  delighted  that  these  faculty  members  are  in 
general  agreement  with  the  concept  of  Associate  Degree  in  nursing 
programs  for  the  State  of  Washington. 

Secondly,  I am  greatly  impressed  with  the  leadership  given  by  President 
Charles  Odegaard  in  support  of  the  community  colleges  in  Washington, 

As  he  stated  in  his  Report  from  the  President  to  the  Faculty.  October, 
1966,  ”It  is  incmbent  upon  us  at  the  University  to  be  cognizant  of 
developments  in  the  state  colleges  and  community  colleges,  and  to 
recognize  these  institutions  as  important  partners  in  post-high  school 
education.”  (p.  4).  President  Odegaard  further  stated  that; 

'*The  newer  types  of  sub  professional  or  technician 
assistants  often  need  specialized  technical  instruction 
requiring  at  least  a year  or  two  of  education  beyond 
high  school.  All  too  often  we  who  are  engaged  in 
university  education  have  paid  little  attention  to 
such  technician  or  vocational  education.  We  have 
assumed  that  the  subprofessionals  needed  as  assistants 
by  the  professionals  whom  we  educate  will  somehow  be 
produced.  Hence  we  have  neglected  communication  with 
teachers  and  administrators  in  technical  institutes  and 
in  vocational  programs  of  community  colleges.  This 
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indifference  does  little  harm  in  the  case  of 
traditional  crafts  or  of  long  established 
technical  courses;  but  clearly  we  contribute  to 
waste  and  confusion  at  a time  of  rapid  change 
if  we  do  not  actively  follow  the  consequences  of 
new  technologies  or  procedures  upon  the  world  in 
which  the  professionals  we  educate  will  work,  and 
if  we  fail  to  communicate  to  those  actively 
responsible  for  technician  and  vocational 
education  the  possible  impact  of  our  discoveries 
upon  the  working  situations  for  which  they  too  are 
preparing  students."  (pp.  8*9) 

I was  personally  pleased  that  the  President  cited  Dr.  Fred  Giles  as 
having  been  "....the  prime  mover  in  encouraging  some  explorations  of 
the  relationships  between  professional  and  subprofessional  groups  and 
of  the  changing  patterns  of  technician  support."  (p.  10)  In  addition. 
Dr.  Odegaard  says,  "....It  is  also  realized  that  more  progress  could 
be  achieved  if  within  certain  faculties,  particularly  engineering,  the 
health  professions,  and  business  administration,  specific  faculty 
members  could  be  found  who  would  aid  their  own  colleagues  in  detecting 
what  might  be  called  the  potential  fallout  for  technician  education 
of  changes  in  their  own  profession."  (p.  11)  I believe  that  these 
quotes  are  indicative  of  the  interest  in  and  support  for  community 
colleges  that  President  Odegaard  demonstrates. 

The  third  reason  I feel  fortunate  to  be  with  you  today  is  that  this 
conference  provides  a rare  opportunity  to  present  to  such  a large  group 
of  interested  people  the  development  of  and  plans  for  the  associate 
degree  in  nursing  project,  a truly  cooperative  effort  between  the 
University  and  community  colleges. 

The  development  of  associate  degree  nuirsing  programs  since  their 
beginning  in  1951  has  been  nothing  less  than  phenomenal.  In  this 
relatively  short  span  of  time  since  Montag's  research  was  reported, 
these  programs  have  increased  in  number  from  7 to  approximately  175.  I 
say  "approximately"  because  as  I am  speaking,  there  is  m good  chance 
that  2 or  3 more  such  programs  are  being  approvedi  In  the  State  of 
Washington  the  first  program  was  opened  in  1960  at  Clark  College  in 
Vancouver.  Now  are  6 functioning  ADN  programs:  Clark, 

Yakima  Valley,  Columbia  Basin,  Highline,  Everett  and  Shoreline.  Other 
colleges  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  developing  such  courses  of 
study. 

As  those  of  you  who  are  involved  in  such  programs  know,  there  are  some 
major  problems  associated  with  developing  and  conducting  programs  of 
nursing  education.  Among  these  are  cost,  adequate  clinical  facilities, 
and  availability  of  adequately-prepared  faculty. 

It  is  the  third  problem  — availability  of  adequately-prepared  faculty — 
with  which  I am  most  directly  concerned,  and  of  which  I wish  to  speak 
today. 
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Early  in  196<!>  the  School  of  Nursing  submitted  to  the  K«  Kellogg 
Foundation  a grant  proposal  for  a three-year  project  focused  on  the 
recruitment  of  qualified  students  co  prepare  for  teaching  and  leader- 
ship positions  In  ADN  programs  and  on  finding  vays  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  preparation  of  these  persons*  The  proposal  was  prepared 
by  Dr*  Edith  Metz  of  the  School  of  Nursing,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr*  Frederic  T«  Giles,  College  of  Education,  and  was  approved  for 
funding  In  the  amount  of  $71,932  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation*  A project 
director  was  employed,  and  the  project  was  under  way  by  September  1, 
1966*  Five  major  alms  of  the  project  were  Identified  In  the  grant 
proposal*  I should  like  to  discuss  each  of  these  aims,  and  the  plans 
that  are  being  developed  and  pursued  to  meet  them* 

The  first  aim  Is,  "To  offer  a program  leading  to  the  master's  degree 
that  will  prepare  students  for  a successful  career  In  teaching  In 
ADN  programs*"  To  meet  this  aim,  a 45-credlt  program  was  designed 
which  currently  Includes  18  credits  In  advanced  nursing  theory  and 
field  work,  15  credits  In  nursing  research  and  thesis,  and  12  credits 
In  higher  education*  Although  about  one-half  of  the  18  credits  of 
advanced  nursing  theory  are  devoted  to  the  clinical  nursing  specialty, 
we  are  Including  3 credits  in  teaching  In  schools  of  nursing,  5 credits 
In  curriculum  development,  and  3 credits  In  practice  teaching*  While 
these  courses  are  not  specifically  designed  for  teaching  In  ADN 
programs,  each  provides  opportunities  to  develop  a project  on  this 
level*  It  Is  anticipated  that  arrangements  will  be  made  so  that  some 
of  the  Individuals  enrolled  In  the  practice  teaching  course  may  gain 
this  experience  In  local  community  college  programs.  There  are  also 
some  possibilities  that  the  project  director  may  be  Involved  In 
presenting  seminars  related  to  teaching  In  ADN  programs  In  each  of 
the  three  courses* 

In  relation  ro  courses  In  nursing  research  and  thesis  writing,  we  are 
encouraging  those  students  who  are  Interested  In  teaching  In  ADN 
programs  to  select  problems  In  that  area  for  their  research*  I 
believe  that  you  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  at  least  six  theses 
are  being  written  this  year  related  to  ADN  programs.  Including 
expectations  of  graduates  of  ADN  programs,  team  teaching,  evaluation 
of  ADN  students,  and  needs  for  orientation  of  new  ADN  faculty* 

Hopefully,  these  theses  will  provide  some  of  the  "fallout"  of  which 
Dr*  Odegaard  spoke* 

As  for  courses  In  higher  education,  we  are  requiring  the  students 
enrolled  in  our  program  to  include  the  course  on  The  Junior  College, 
and  recommending  college  teaching  plus  one  additional  course*  We  are 
also  recommending  one  course  In  human  relations- group  process.  In 
preparation  for  effective  functioning  in  team  teaching  relationships* 

So  much  for  our  plans  to  attain  the  first  major  aim  of  the  project. 

The  second  specific  aim  Is,  "To  encourage  Increased  numbers  of  graduate.^ 
to  choose  the  field  of  teaching  In  ADN  programs  as  their  major  area  of 
concentration."  This  fall.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  discuss  with  the  104 
newly -enrol led  pre-master's  students  the  advantages  of  teaching  In  ADN 
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programs,  and  the  purposes  of  the  project*  It  was  encouraging  to  learn 
that  of  the  104  students,  approximately  40  were  Interested  in  teaching 
in  community  college  nu;.slng  programs*  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
1964  and  1965,  only  5 master's  graduates  entered  ADN  programs,  it 
appears  that  we  are  making  progress  toward  achieving  this  project  goal* 

The  third  objective  is,  "To  stimulate  greater  awareness  of  the  career 
opportunities  in  ADN  programs  among  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students*"  Efforts  are  being  made  to  meet  this  objective  through 
posting  of  employment  opportunities  and  through  discussion  with 
individual  students  about  the  possibilities  of  teaching  In  ADN  programs* 
On  December  7th  a coffee  klatch  was  held  to  discuss  the  project  plans 
and  employment  opportunities  with  Interested  students.  In  planning  this 
get-together.  Dr*  Netz  and  I estimated  that  approximately  30  students 
would  attend.  Unfortunately,  the  date  selected  for  the  affair  was 
December  7th  and  this  was  the  d£^  that  our  usual  precipitation  turned 
white!  Only  9 students  braved  the  snow  to  attend*  We  hope  to  have  a 
similar  meeting  later  this  spring  when  there  may  be  less  likelihood  of 
Mother  Nature  Interfering  — at  least  In  the  form  of  snow*  Let  me 
assure  you,  too,  that  when  you  send  us  Information  regarding  teaching 
vacancies  we  do  make  efforts  to  Inform  students  of  them*  X hope  that 
we  can  be  of  real  assistance  In  meeting  your  needs  for  qualified 
faculty  through  making  students  aware  of  career  opportunities  In 
teaching  In  ADN  programs* 

The  fourth  aim  of  the  project  Is,  "To  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
continuing  education  of  directors  and  Instructors  of  ADN  programs  In 
the  Northwest  to  Increase  their  leadership  and  teaching  effectiveness." 
When  the  grant  proposal  was  developed  It  Included  plans  for  a summer 
workshop  for  currently  employed  faculties  of  ADN  programs  In  the 
Northwest  states*  This  workshop  Is  scheduled  for  August  6-18,  with 
Dr*  Fred  Giles  as  coordinator  and  Dr*  Dorothy  T.  White,  Chairman  of 
the  ADN  Program,  Rockland  Community  College  In  New  York,  as  resource 
person*  The  content  of  the  workshop  was  selected  as  a result  of  a 
survey.  In  which  all  community  colleges  were  asked  to  make  known  the 
needs  of  faculties  of  ADN  programs  for  continuing  education*  The 
responses  Indicated  needs  were  In;  understanding  the  philosophy  of 
community  colleges,  utilizing  teaching  resources,  and  Improving 
curriculum  and  Instruction*  These  needs  served  as  guidelines  for 
developing  our  workshop*  We  hope  that  ADN  faculty  memhers  will  find 
It  helpful  and  stimulating* 

In  addition  to  the  summer  workshop  provided  by  the  Kellogg  grant,  there 
are  opportunities  available  to  faculties  of  ADN  programs  to  be 
participants  In  Institutes  and  workshops  offered  by  the  Continuing 
Education  Committee  of  the  School  of  Nursing*  For  exmnple,  a one-we^ 
workshop  on  clinical  teaching  Is  being  presented  February  20-24* 

Because  of  the  Interest  expressed  In  this  workshop,  there  Is  a strong 
possibility  that  It  will  be  repeated  the  week  of  April  10-14* 

Institutes  related  to  clinical  nursing  practice  are  also  available 
through  the  Continuing  Education  Committee,  chaired  by  Margaret  Regan, 
with  the  assistance  of  Louise  Shores* 
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The  fifth,  and  final,  aim  of  the  Kellogg  Project  Is,  ”To  develop  a model 
for  the  Induction  of  the  young  master's  graduate  Into  community  college 
teaching."  It  Is  this  phase  of  the  project  that  promises  challenges 
and  exciting  developments.  Insofar  as  the  project  director  Is  concerned. 

Plans  call  for  a one-year  post-master's  program  for  four  students,  at 
least  the  first  year,  during  which  the  students  will  be  employed  part- 
time  by  one  of  the  cooperating  community  colleges,  and  will  enroll  In 
seminars  on  teaching  In  ABN  programs  In  the  student  aspect  of  the 
program.  The  teaching  role  will  be  a guided  experience  under  the 
supervision  of  the  project  director,  with  the  assistance  of  faculty 
members  In  the  colleges.  The  seminars  will  be  devoted  to  application  i 

of  theories  of  teaching* learning  processes,  curriculum  development  and  | 

Instruction,  and  Institutional  research  to  the  teacher  in  ABN  programs.  | 

For  the  first  year,  tentatively  Everett  and  Shoreline  Community 
Colleges  will  provide  the  facilities  for  the  guided  experience.  It  Is 
foreseen  that  additional  colleges  will  be  requested  to  participate  In  I 

this  program  In  the  future,  as  enrollment  for  succeeding  years  holds  I 

promise  of  exceeding  the  limit  of  four  -*  In  fact,  five  students  have  { 

already  applied  for  the  program  to  start  In  September,  1967.  We  hope 
to  do  sound  evaluation  of  this  venture,  on  a research  basis,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  such  an  offering  could  provide  an  effective 
model  for  the  Induction  of  new  master's  graduates  Into  community 
college  teaching.  I personally  feel  that  this  approach  may  provide 
one  method  for  Improving  the  quality  of  teaching  In  ABN  programs,  and 
for  providing  community  college  administrators  with  more  adequately 
prepared  faculty  for  such  programs*  If  such  an  Induction  model  proves 
effective  In  nursing  education.  It  may  well  provide  a pattern  for 
similar  approaches  In  other  educational  fields  and  disciplines,  such 
as  engineering  and  business  administration. 

As  I have  attempted  to  describe.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  ABN  Project  at 
the  University  of  Washington  Is  a cooperative  venture.  The  University 
is  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  administrators  and  faculties  of 
ABN  programs;  we,  in  turn,  need  the  cooperation  of  local  comunlty 
colleges  In  providing  practice  teaching  facilities  for  the  pre-master's 
student  Interested  In  teaching  in  an  ABN  program,  and  in  willingness 
to  participate  In  the  post-master's  part-time  guided  teaching 
experience.  All  of  us  who  are  Involved  in  this  project  are  committed 
to  the  goal  of  Improved  teaching  In  ABN  programs  through  the 
preparation  of  more  and  better-qualified  faculty  members  for  this 
important,  rapidly-growing,  and  urgently-needed  program  of  nursing 
education. 

Finally,  I am  reminded  of  a story.  A chicken  and  a pig  were  walking 
into  the  world  to  seek  their  fortunes.  As  time  passed  by,  both  became 
quite  hungry*  Finally,  they  came  upon  a restaurant,  and  the  chicken 
said,  "Friend  pig,  let  us  go  In  there  to  eat."  The  pig  looked  at  the 
restaurant  and  said,  "OH,  NOl"  "Why  not?"  queried  the  chicken.  Said 
the  pig,  "See  you  not  that  sign  which  reads,  'Ham  and  eggs,  80o*?'*; 
to  which  the  chicken  replied,  "Ves,  but  what  does  that  portend?" 

Friend  chicken,"  said  the  porker,  "for  you,  only  a donation;  for  me, 
total  conmltmentl" 

Thank  you. 
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FACULTY  FREFARATION  FOR  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  RURSBIG 
IR  A KASTERS  PROGRAM 


Mary  W«  Searlght 


We're  both  talking  about  the  virtues  of  the  Kellogg  Foundation  and  we 
really  shouldn't  make  light  of  It,  but  It  reminds  me  of  several  years 
ago  T-  many  of  the  associate  degree  programs  were  getting  started* 

So  **  ay  had  financial  assistance  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  that  the 
stuc  :nts  were  often  referred  to  as  the  Corn  Flake  Kids*  I was  just 
thl^.  :lng  that  as  Doris  and  I were  getting  up  here  and  talking  about 
our  Kellogg  projects,  we  must  also  be  Corn  Flake  Kids* 

This  past  July  at  the  University  of  California  In  San  Francisco,  the 
School  of  Kurslng  also  receiver  a grant  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation* 

The  purpose  was  to  e:ctend  their  teaching  preparation  program  In 
associate  Degree  nursing  education*  The  Intent  at  that  time  was  not 
to  develop  a separate  program,  necessarily,  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  associate  degree  in  nursing,  but  to  extend  and 
possibly  enrich  the  existing  prdgrsm* 

The  UC  School  of  Kurslng  has,  for  several  years,  been  preparing  a 
considerable  number  of  teachers  for  the  junior  college*  The  student 
Interested  In  the  associate  degree  program  while  enrolled  at  UC  was 
encouraged  to  prepare  a project  In  the  curriculum  course  related  to 
the  junior  college*  She  could  select  any  area  tliat  she  might  be 
Interested  In*  She  was  encouraged  to  take  the  course  on  philosophy  and 
objectives  of  the  junior  college  as  an  elective  and  then  take  practice 
teaching  In  an  associate  degree  program* 

The  philosophy  of  the  University  of  California  states  that  graduate 
work  leading  to  a masters  degree  shall  be  completed  within  one  year* 

The  School  of  Kurslng  adheres  to  this  philosophy  and  the  curriculum 
Is  planned  In  such  a way  that  a student  with  no  deficiencies  can 
complete  the  re<pilrements  for  the  Master  of  Science  Degree  with  a 
major  In  nursing  In  three  quarters*  This  Involves  36  units  of  graduate 
level  credits* 

Let  me  briefly  describe  these  three  quarters  to  you*  Each  quarter 
consists  of  twelve  units,  beginning  In  the  fall  and  continuing  through 
all  thr'^e  quarters,  the  students  taking  four  units  of  their  chosen 
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to  go  from  U£  s Master  3 Program  into  a situation 
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The  master's  program  Is  extensive;  we  gasp  a little  and  so  do  the 
students  before  the  year  Is  over.  The  length  of  the  program  and  Its 
content  Is  something  which  comes  up  for  discussion  quite  frequent ly^ 
and  often  the  faculty  do  not  agree.  But  let  me  share  with  you  some 
of  our  feelings  about  what  we  are  doing  at  the  present  time. 
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One  of  the  first  things  which  occurred  after  vay  appointment  was  the 
formation  of  an  Ad  ISoc  Curriculum  Committee  to  assist  me  in  an 
advisory  and  functional  way.  X have  been  very  fortunate  to  have  the 
assistance  of  Verle  Waters,  Kaura  Carol,  Shirley  Chater,  and 
Alice  Ingmire.  We  try  to  meet  at  least  every  month.  They  have  been 
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most  helpful  in  orienting  me  lo  policy,  philosophy  and  procedure  as 
well  as  offering  constructive  criticism  and  support.  With  the  help 
of  the  committee,  a regular  summer  course  has  been  planned  as  well  as 
one  for  continuing  educate or^ 

This  summer,  the  first  six  weeks,  we  will  offer  a six  unit  course  in 
associate  degree  curriculum.  This  course  is  planned  for  our  own 
master's  students  who  would  like  to  teach  in  the  junior  college,  and 
who  can  attend  as  well  as  other  teachers  in  associate  degree 
nursing  programs  who  feel  they  might  benefit  from  this  study. 

Verle  Waters  and  I will  be  presenting  this  course.  It  will  encompass 
the  factors  influencing  curriculum  development  in  the  associate  degree 
nursing  progrmn;  the  development  of  objectives;  selection  of  content 
and  learning  experiences;  as  well  as  evaluation.  This  is  for  six 
weeks,  six  units,  starting  about  June  19th. 

] 

1 

Following  this  course  vTill  be  another  offered  through  continuing 

education  for  one  week.  This  course  will  approach  issues  in  1 

curriculum  change,  and  is  planned  to  assist  established  faculties  with  I 

such  problems  as  integrating  content,  shortening  the  program  by  : 

deleting  a summar  session,  or  for  those  planning  to  change  from  [ 

semester  to  the  quarter  system.  Those  of  you  who  are  in  California 

know  that  since  the  University  of  California  changed  from  semester  to 

quarter  just  this  year,  there's  a beginning  push  for  the  junior 

college  program  to  change  from  semester  to  quarter,  and  this  is  play 

ing  havoc  with  some  nursing  programs.  This  course  will  carry  two 

units  of  credit  and  will  be  taught  by  Verle  and  myself. 

Wow,  I have  discussed  briefly  the  philosophy  and  purpose  of  the 
University  of  California,  San  Francisco,  School  of  Nursing ^ in  regard 
to  teaching  preparation  as  it  exists.  I have  described  some  of  the 
additions  and  activities  which  the  Kellogg  Grant  has  provided  and 
now  I would  like  to  take  a few  minutes  to  talk  about  future  plans. 

Or  perhaps  X should  say  tentative  plans,  for  these  ideas  are  still 

being  studied  by  the  Committee  and  have  not  been  presented  and  approved  < 

by  the  total  faculty  * so  this  is  still  in  the  talking  and  planning 

stage. 

Many  of  the  graduate  faculty  and  others  feel  that  completion  of  the  j 

requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Nursing  in  three  quarters 
does,  as  was  mentioned  earlier,  give  the  student  a very  elementary  | 

start  in  teaching.  While  the  program  is  open  ended,  so  to  speak,  j 

there  is  strong  feeling  that  a more  structured  approach  to  teacher  I 

preparation,  especially  the  teacher  with  no  experience  beyond  the  | 

masters,  should  be  considered.  This  concern  is  net  only  for  the  I 

teacher  in  the  associate  degree  program,  but  for  those  planning  to  \ 

teach  at  the  baccalaureate  and  masters  level.  At  this  moment,  a I 

committee  is  working  on  a residency  program,  and  here  again  I think  \ 

you've  heard  the  general  theme  several  times  during  this  convention^ 

Not  only  would  this  residency  program  include  all  kinds  of  teacher 
preparation,  but  may  include  residency  practice  in  admitiistration, 
consultation  and  clinical  practice.  The  student  would  be  enrolled  in 
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the  School  of  Itursing  as  a post-masters  student  and  given  an  opportunity  ' 

to  utilize  in  practice  what  she  has  been  learning.  At  the  same  time, 

she  would  be  taking  supporting  courses  to  enrich  and  reinforce  the 

practice.  As  you  may  have  heard  from  Mr.  Hill’s  presentation,  intern 

or  residency  method  for  preparing  teachers  has  been  successfully  used 

for  some  time*  X received  my  preparation  to  teach  in  a junior  college 

through  an  internship  program.  Whether  the  student  is  hired  full  time 

or  part  time  by  the  agency,  or  whether  she  is  participating  solely  as 

a student  with  no  financial  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  agency,  could 

present  soue  minor  differences  in  the  program,  but  the  main  purpose, 

as  X see  it,  and  the  great  advantage  for  teacher  preparation  for 

associate  degree  nursing  teachers,  would  be  to  become  involved  actively 

in  the  real  teaching- learning  situation  over  a long  period  of  time  — 

time  to  become  oriented  to  the  institution,  to  the  faculty,  to  the 

philosophy  of  the  program.  Not  only  is  time  a factor  but  curriculum 

and  learning  theories  really  come  alive  when  one  has  to  develop  content 

appropriate  to  teach  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  clinical  area.  Xfe  are 

fortunate  to  have  a number  of  excellent  associate  degree  nursing 

programs  in  the  Bay  Area  and  within  reasonable  commuting  distance.  The 

faculties  of  these  agencies  have  been  most  helpful  as  cooperative 

teachers  in  the  past  and  have  done  much  to  contribute  to  the  development 

of  our  practice  teachers^  We  do  appreciafi  your  efforts!  Threequarters 

of  post -masters  residency  would  also  give  the  beginning  teacher  time  to 

evaluate  herself  and  determine  whether  she  needed  to  increase  her  skill 

and  knowledge  in  other  areas,  such  as  the  development  of  a clinical 

minor.  As  you  know,  it  is  often  essential  that  one  be  able  to  teach 

in  more  than  one  clinical  area*  She  might  feel  the  need  for  more 

study  in  group  dynamics  or  counseling,  or  perhaps  her  skill  in  the  < 

development  and  use  of  evaluation  tools  could  use  some  reinforcing*  She  . 

could  pick  up  this  course  work  according  to  her  felt  need  as  she  was  ! 

participating  and  practicing  in  teaching*  I 

I 

One  precaution  should  be  taken  in  the  balance  of  course  work  and  field  ! 

work.  The  student  teacher  should  not  become  so  burdened  with  class 

work  and  study  that  she  cannot  devote  the  needed  time  to  preparation  for  ; 

her  students.  On  the  other  hand,  she  must  not  be  deprived  of  well-  | 

planned  study  for  her  individual  development  through  conferences  with  I 

resource  people  in  her  clinical  areas,  as  well  as  with  her  supervising 

teacher.  On  Thursday  morning,  we  had  trouble  with  the  term  ’’Technical  ! 

Nurse.”  Wliat  was  she?  This  same  question  has  reappeared  many  times  1 

throughout  the  conference.  Problems  have  been  mentioned  about  what  she  | 

is  prepared  to  do,  about  interpreting  her  role  to  the  lay  public,  j 

school  administrators,  doctors,  hospital  administrators  and  hospital  I 

staff  as  well  as  nurses  in  general.  This  question  is  extremely 

Important  to  those  of  us  engaged  in  teacher  preparation  and  the  U.C.  j 

School  of  Nursing  was  aware  that  some  study  waa  needed  in  this  area.  j 

Consequently,  a grant  was  applied  for  and  received,  again  from  the  j 

Kellogg  Foundation,  for  a study  of  content  differences  between  technical  i 

and  professional  nurses.  This  project  is  under  the  direction  of 

Shirley  Chater  and  Verle  Waters.  Xt  should  provide  some  important 

guidelines  to  the  selection  of  content  appropriate  to  teach  at  both 

levels. 
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To  say  that  those  of  us  engaged  in  teacher  preparation,  along  with  those 
of  you  teaching  in  junior  college  have  a tremendous  responsibility  and 
challenge  is  repeating  many  others*  But  I would  like  to  reinforce  the 
point*  We  are  all  helping  to  shape  a whole  new  era  of  nursing  educa- 
tion* The  product,  the  associate  degree  graduate,  can  be  very  good* 

We  know  that*  But  she  can  be  only  as  good  as  her  teachers  help  her  to 
become*  We  need  excellent  teachers  to  teach  this  demanding  dynamic 
program* 
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Fourth  National  Conference  for.  Associate  Degree  Programs  in  Nursing 


*U  ^ ^ ^ 


Friday  and  Saturday 
March  3-4,  1967 
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FPvIDAY,  MARCH  3rd PEACOCK  COURT 
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THE  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE  HOTEL 
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Sponsored  by 

DEPART^ENT  OF  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 
National  League  for  Nursing 
10  Columbus  Circle 
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JESSIE  M.  SCOTT 
DOROTHY  E.  REESE 
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"Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963" 
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DOROTHY  T.  WHITE,  Chairman 
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CYMIA  G.  BARNES 
University  of  Hawaii 
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:00  p.in*-5:00  p.m. 


AFTERN'OON 


SESSION 


PANEL  ON  ACCREDITATION 


ISAAC  IC.  BECKES,  Moderator 


"An  Overview  of  Accreditation" 


FEAmC  G.  DICKEY 
Executive  Director 
National  Commission  on 
Accrediting 


"The  ;\merlcan  Association  of  Junior  Colleges'  Vievr 

of  the  Associate  Djgree  Nursing  Program"  BILL  J.  PRIEST 
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American  Association  of 
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JO  ELEANOR  ELLIOTT 
President 

American  Nurses*  Association 


"Accreditation:  Viewpoint  of  Baccalaureate 

and  Higher  Degree  Programs  
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Chairman 

DBHDP,  Council  of  Member 
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"Values  of  Accreditation  to  a Conmumity 
College"  
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University  of  Washington 
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CHAPTER  I 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE  mOCEDURES  USED 

I 

A.  Introduction 

There  have  been  persistent  reports  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a present 
and  growing  need  for  technical  personnel  in  the  general  area  of  radiation.  How- 
ever, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  specific  information  about  such  needs 
and  minimal  training  for  such  personnel.  This  paper  is  the  final  report  of  a 
project  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  such  training  for  radiological  personnel 
and  the  development  of  a curriculum  for  that  program  at  the  university  level. 

Three  primary  objectives  were  set  forth,  defining  the  work  to  be  performed 
under  contract  number  SAph  78542,  The  first  was  the  examination  of  the  need  for 
and  feasibility  of  developing  a training  program  for  radiological  technicians 
at  the  college  or  university  level.  The  second,  contingent  on  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  question  posed  in  the  first  step,  was  the  development  of  a model 
curriculum  for  the  training  of  radiological  technicians.  The  third  was  the  in- 
corporation of  the  curriculum  into  the  University's  program,  if  it  should  be  con- 
sidered feasible. 

Due  to  the  wide  geographical  area  concerned,  and  the  number  of  individuals, 
firms  and  agencies  which  could  be  involved,  the  decision  was  made  to  conduct  the 
study  by  means  of  the  questionnaire  and  open-end  interviews. 

Although  the  investigators  had  no  preconceived  conclusions  as  to  what  should  § 

be  the  length  of  a program  for  training  radiological  technicians,  the  emphasis  of  j 

the  contract  for  the  study  was  on  a "two-year  training  program,"  Thus  a two-year  ] 

program  base  was  utilized  in  the  study  as  a frame  of  reference  or  point  of  depar-  1 

ture  for  the  gathering  of  information  and  opinions  in  an  area  where  there  is  no  i 

definitive  statement  as  to  what  is  a "radiological  technician"  or  the  type  of 
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training  he  should  receive.  The  investigators  deliberately  avoided  a "crash 
program"  approach  in  conducting  the  study. 

A survey  was  conducted  as  a part  of  determining  the  first  objective  of 
the  study.  The  results  of  the  survey,  which  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  a formal 
questionnaire  and  open-end  interviews,  indicated  that  a training  program  was  con- 
sidered desirable  and  feasible.  These  findings  led  to  the  development  of  a cur- 
riculum, the  second  objective.  The  third  objective  cannot  be  concluded  within 
the  scope  of  this  study,  since  of  necessity  it  would  entail  the  formal  adoption 
of  a curriculum  program,  the  provision  for  budget,  and  other  considerations  which 
reside  with  the  governing  board  of  the  University, 

B.  Procedure 

There  were  two  distinct  steps  in  the  examination  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
college  curriculum  for  the  training  of  radiological  technicians.  The  first  was 
a pilot  study  involving  open-end  interviews  with  professionals  in  the  field  of 
radiation,  and  a letter  questionnaire  directed  to  selected  key  personnel  in  the 
same  or  other  organizations.  These  procedures  were  utilized  to  secure  information 
as  to  their  needs  for  technicians.  In  the  second  step  a formal  questionnaire  was 
developed  and  a mail  survey  was  performed,  with  open-end  interviews  also  being 
utilized. 

1.  The  Pilot  Study 

Initially  interviews  were  conducted  with  a number  of  professionals  in  the 
field  of  radiation  who  were  either  located  at,  or  visiting  the  Nevada  Test  Site 
area.  These  interviews  were  informal  and  varied  greatly  in  length.  Their  main 
purpose  was  to  obtain  a gen-^-ral  opinion  concerning  the  needs  of  organizations 
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for  technicians  and  interest  in  training  programs  for  such  personnel.  A letter 
questionnaire  (Appendix  I)  was  sent  subsequently  to  25  professionals  known  to  be 
experts  in  the  field  of  radiological  work.  The  letter  requested  information  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  his  organization  for  radiological  technicians,  information 
concerning  the  training  of  such  personnel,  and  the  names  of  staff  members  in  the 
organization  who  might  be  interested  in  this  problem  and  who  would  contribute 
additional  information. 

Of  the  25  experts  to  whom  letter  questionnaires  were  sent,  23  responded. 

Of  these,  20  indicated  that  a need  for  such  technicians  existed  and  that  a pro- 
gram developed  at  a less  than  baccalaureate  level  at  the  University  would  be 
valuable  and  desirable.  These  opinions  substantiated  those  expressed  in  the 
interviews . 


2.  The  Questionnaire  Study 


The  results  of  the  Pilot  Study  were  extremely  encouraging  but  were  based 
on  a relatively  small  number  of  respondents.  The  results  certainly  indicated 
that  a training  program  was  considered  both  feasible  and  desirable,  but  did  not 
provide  the  detailed  information  necessary  for  the  development  of  such  a program. 
For  that  purpose  more  specific  information  was  required , and  a larger  and  more 
adequate  sample  of  experts  was  necessary.  It  was  decided  that  the  use  of  a for- 
mal questionnaire  in  a mail  survey  would  meet  this  requirement. 

Development  of  the  Questionnaire 

Based  largely  on  the  information  obtained  from  the  Pilot  Study,  a prelimin- 
ary questionnaire  was  developed.  It  requested  specific  information  concerning 
the  need  for  technicians  and  the  training  they  should  possess.  It  also  contained 
miscellaneous  but  potentially  important  items  such  as  salary  levels,  the  availa- 
bility of  financial  support  for  students,  and  whether  or  not  female  technicians 
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would  be  hired.  In  addition,  the  respondent  was  requested  to  supply  information 
concerning  his  experience,  training,  and  the  nature  of  his  organization  or  agency. 

Several  drafts  of  the  questionnaire  were  prepared  and  circulated  in  order 
to  refine  the  instmment.  These  were  directed  to  various  persons  known  to  be 
familiar  with  the  survey  technique,  and  included  research  experts  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and  the  University  of 
Nevada.  On  the  basis  of  the  critiques  of  the  preliminary  form,  the  questionnaire 
was  revised  several  times  prior  to  its  final  form.  (Appendix  IV) 

Procedure 

In  its  final  form  the  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  persons  who  were  known 
to  be  engaged  in  the  field  of  radiation  in  industry,  universities  and  govern- 
mental agencies,  b<th  federal  and  state.  A stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  was 
included  to  facilitate  response.  One  item  in  the  form  requested  names  of  other 
experts  i^dio  might  be  contacted.  With  the  additional  names  thus  secured,  a total 
sample  of  153  persons  wa?  contacted.  The  first  questionnaire  was  mailed  May  3, 
1962,  and  the  last  was  sent  June  25,  1962.  Follow-up  letters  were  sent  to  those 
who  did  not  respond  to  the  initial  request  for  information.  (Appendix  II) 

Replies  were  received  from  123  of  the  153  persons  to  whom  questionnaires 
were  sent.  Of  the  123  replies , twenty-six  were  letters  of  explanation  with 
reasons  for  not  completing  the  questionnaire.  Of  the  ninety-seven  question- 
naires returned,  nine  had  incomplete  information  and  thus  were  rejected.  A 
total  of  eighty-eight  questionnaires,  therefore,  constituted  the  group  included 
in  this  study.  (See  Appendix  V for  the  list  of  organizations  represented  in 
the  study. ) 

The  individual  items  of  the  questionnaire  were  tabulated  or  summarized  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  item  concerned. 
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3.  Curriculum  Study 


I : 
, ! 

i 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  and  the  recommendations  of  the  questionnaire 
survey  it  was  concluded  that  there  exists  a need  for  radiological  technicians, 
and  that  it  was  feasible  to  develop  a training  program  at  the  college  or  univer- 
sity level  to  meet  such  needs. 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  questionnaire  survey  regarding  areas  of 
training  were  collated  and  a tentative  curricular  proposal  was  prepared.  This 
was  presented  to  persons  in  five  western  states  who  had  participated  in  the 
original  questionnaire  survey.  An  open-end  interview  was  held  with  each,  in 
order  to  verify  and  evaluate  the  preliminary  curriculum.  This  resulted  in  fur- 
ther refinements  which  were  incorporated  into  the  final  proposal. 

C . Summary 

The  project  was  established  to  determine  the  need  for  and  feasibility  of 
developing  a training  program  for  radiological  technicians  at  the  college  or 
university  level,  the  development  of  a model  curriculum  for  training  radiological 
technicians,  and  to  incorporate  the  curriculum  into  the  University* s program  if 
it  should  be  considered  feasible. 

Due  to  the  wide  geographical  area  concerned,  and  the  number  of  individuals, 
firms  and  agencies  which  could  be  involved,  the  decision  was  made  to  conduct  the 
study  by  means  of  the  questionnaire  and  open-end  interviews.  The  emphasis  of 
this  contract  and  project,  for  the  study,  was  on  a "two-year  program,"  thus  a 
two-year  program  base  was  utilized  as  a point  of  departure  for  gathering  infor- 
mation in  an  area  where  no  definitive  statement  existed  as  to  what  is  a radio- 
logical technician  and  what  kind  of  training  he  should  receive. 
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Open-end  interviews  and  a letter  questionnaire  were  procedures  utilized 
in  this  study  to  secure  information  as  to  the  needs  for  and  training  of  radio- 
logical technicians.  Twenty-five  persons,  closely  associated  with  problems 
involving  radiation,  were  contacted  and  were  requested  to  give  information  con- 
cerning the  need  for  and  training  of  such  technicians  within  their  organizations. 
They  were  also  asked  to  furnish  names  of  other  responsible  persons  within  their 
organization  who  may  help  determine  the  above  information  concerning  radiation 
technicians.  Of  the  twenty-five  experts  to  whcxa  letter  questionnaires  were  sent, 
twenty-three  responded.  Of  these,  twenty  indicated  a need  for  technicians  existed 
and  that  a training  program  was  desirable. 

The  results  of  the  pilot  study  were  extremely  encouraging  and  led  to  the 
development  of  a general  questionnaire.  It  requested  specific  information  con- 
cerning the  need  for  technicians  and  the  training  they  should  possess.  It  also 
contained  other  important  items  such  as  salary  levels,  availability  of  financial 
support  for  students.  The  first  questionnaire  was  mailed  May  3,  1962;  the  last 
June  25,  1962.  Replies  were  received  from  123  of  the  153  persons  contacted.  Of 
the  123  replies,  twenty-six  were  letters  of  explanation  with  reasons  for  not  com- 
pleting the  questionnaire.  Of  the  ninety-seven  questionnaires  returned,  nine 
were  incomplete  and  thus  rejected.  A total  of  eighty-eight  questionnaires  thereby 
constituted  the  group  included  in  the  study. 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  and  recommendations  of  the  questionnaire  survey 
it  was  concluded  that  there  exists  a need  for  training  radiological  technicians 
and  that  it  was  feasible  to  develop  a training  program  to  meet  such  needs.  The 
reccxnmendations  made  in  the  questionnaire  survey  regarding  areas  of  training  were 
collated  and  a tentative  curricular  proposal  was  prepared.  This  was  presented 
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to  persons  in  five  western  states  who  had  participated  in  the  original  survey. 
Open-end  interviews  were  held  with  each  group  to  verify  and  evaluate  the  pre- 
liminary curriculum. 
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CHAPTER  II 


RESULTS 

A.  Introduction 

Of  particular  concern  in  any  study  of  this  type  is  the  background  and 
experience  of  the  respondents  who  are  acting  as  the  knowledgeable  experts  in 
the  areas  being  studied,  as  well  as  the  data  they  supply.  The  material  con- 
tained in  this  chapter  of  the  report  is  designed  to  describe  the  groups  sur- 
veyed, the  needs  indicated  for  radiation  technicians  and  the  training  recom- 
mended for  such  technicians,  and  other  recommendations  and  qualifications, 

B,  The  Groups  Surveyed 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  special  emphasis  of  the  study  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  The  authors  did  not  feel  that 
the  survey  should  completely  ignore  the  organizations  and  personnel  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  country.  As  indicated  in  Table  1,  almost  three-fourths  of  the 
group  was  located  in  the  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  remaining  twenty- 
six  percent  of  the  respondents  were  employed  in  the  east.  Table  1 also  indicates 
the  type  of  organization  employing  the  participants.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
respondents  were  employed  almost  equally  among  university,  government  and  industry. 
It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  the  university  plays  scnneidiat  of  a unique  role 
in  the  employment  of  people  engaged  in  the  work  involving  radiation.  For  example, 
the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  is  directly  connected  with  the  University  of 
California,  as  is  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  and  their  technicians  and 
personnel  are  considered  to  be  university  personnel. 
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TABLE  1 


WHERE  RESPONDENTS  ARE  CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED 


Location 

Respondents  Reporting 
Number  Percent  (N=88) 

By  geographical  area: 

East  of  Mississippi  River 

23 

26.1 

West  of  Mississippi  River 

65 

73.9 

By  type  of  organization: 

University  or  Foundation 

33 

37.5 

Governmental  Agency 

31 

35.2 

Industry 

24 

27.3 

The  respondents  as  a group  may  be  characterized  as  having  a substantial 
experiential  background  in  the  field  of  radiation  and  a knowledge  of  the 
organization  in  which  they  were  employed.  It  is  recognized  that  titles  may 
not  be  indicative  of  the  type  of  work  performed,  and  as  is  shown  in  Table  2, 
a wide  variation  in  titles  exists. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  group  had  ten  or  more  years  of  experience  in 
the  field  of  radiation,  as  indicated  in  Table  3.  Approximately  forty  percent 
have  been  in  their  present  position  five  or  more  years.  (See  Table  4.) 
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TABLE  2 

PROFESSIONAL  FIELD  OF  RESPONDENTS 
AS  INDICATED  BY  TITLE 


Title  Number 


Physicist  14 
Radiation  Safety  Officer  14 
Health  Physicist  13 
Chemist  9 
Biophysicist  7 
Industrial  Hygienist  7 
Radiologist  7 
Engineer  (Industrial,  Chemical)  6 
Biologist  4 
Radiochemist  3 
Professor  (Chemistry,  Engineering)  2 
Phar mac  ol ogi s t 1 
Reactor  Facility  Officer  1 


88 


TABLE  3 


YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  FIELD  OF  RADIATION 


Number  of  Years  Respondents  Reporting 

Experience  Number  Percent  (N=88) 
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Two-thirds,  however,  had  been  with  their  present  employer  five  or  more  years 
as  shown  in  Table  5.  One  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  respondents  have  tended 
to  stay  with  their  present  employer,  and  have  moved  to  higher  positions  within 
the  same  organization.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  respondents  had  experience  in 
fields  of  radiation  other  than  their  present  position.  As  indicated  in  Table  6, 
more  than  one-third  have  had  experience  in  the  field  of  physics.  Chemistry  and 
medicine  also  were  mentioned  frequently. 


TABIE  5 


lENGTH  OF  TIME  WITH  PRESENT  EMPLOYER 


Number  of  Years 

Experience  ' 

Respondent 

Number 

s Reporting 
Percent  (N=88) 

More  than  10 

27 

30.7 

9-10 

10 

11.4 

7-8 

8 

9.1 

5-6 

12 

13.6 

3-4 

11 

12.5 

1 - 2 

20 

22.7 

An  examination  of  experience  in  fields  other  than  radiation  revealed  a 
large  number  of  respondents  reporting  chemistry,  with  engineering,  public 
health,  electronics  and  physics  being  mentioned  most  frequently  in  that  order. 
(See  Table  7.) 
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TABLE  6 


EXPERIENCE  IN  FIELD  OF  RADIATION  OTHER  IHAN  PRESENT  POSITION 


Field 

Respondents  Reporting 
Number  Percent  (N=88) 

Physics  (Includes  Health  Physics) 

30 

34.1 

Chemistry 

13 

14.8 

Medicine 

9 

10.2 

Engineering 

7 

7.9 

Biology 

5 

5.7 

Industrial  Hygiene 

4 

4.5 

Admin is  tr ation 

2 

2.3 

No  response 

10 

11.4 

TABLE  7 

EXPERIENCE  IN  FIELDS  OTHER  IHAN  RADIATION 

Field 

Number  of  Respondents  Reporting 

Chemistry 

20 

Engineering 

8 

Public  Health 

8 

Electronics 

5 

Physics 

5 

Biology 

e 

> 

Medicine 

e 

> 

Education 

c 

i 

Management  and  Administration 

r 

[ 

Mil  it  ary 

2 

Mathematics 

] 

The  educational  background  of  the  respondents  was  generally,  but  not  ex- 
clusively in  the  field  of  science.  More  than  one -half  of  the  group  hold  a 
master’s  or  higher  degree.  Thirty-eight  percent  have  the  bachelor’s  degree  as 
the  highest  degree,  while  only  five  individuals  reported  having  no  degree. 

(See  Table  8.) 

TABLE  8 

HIGHEST  DEGREE  HELD  BY  RESPONDENTS 


Respondents  Reporting 


Degree 

Number 

Percent  (N=88) 

Ph.D.* 

25 

28.4 

M.D. 

6 

6.8 

Master 

17 

19.3 

Bachelor 

34 

38.7 

None 

5 

5.7 

No  response 

1 

1.1 

*Two  also  held  M.D,  degree  in  addition  to  Ph.D.  degree. 

The  institutions  awarding  the  highest  degrees  held  by  the  respondents 
were  evenly  divided  as  to  geographical  location  in  terms  of  eastern,  central  and 
western  areas  of  the  country.  When  the  Mississippi  River  is  utilized  as  a dividing 
point,  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  degrees  were  awarded  by  eastern  insti- 
tutions (See  Table  9),  and  yet  almost  three-fourths  of  the  respondents  are  now 
employed  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  (See  Table  1.)  For  a list  of  institu- 
tions see  Appendices  VI,  VII,  VIII. 


I 
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TABLE  9 


LOCATION  OF  INSTITUTION  FROM  WHICH  RESPONDENT'S  HIGHEST  DEGREE 
WAS  OBTAINED  OR  ADVANCED  STUDY  PERFORMED 


Number  of  Number  of  Percent  of  Persons 

Location  Institutions  Persons  (N=88) 


Eastern 

20 

27 

32,9 

Central 

17 

28 

34.2 

Western 

23 

27 

32.9 

East  of  Mississippi  River 

28 

46 

56,1 

West  of  Mississippi  River 

22 

36 

43,9 

The  field  of  radiation,  or  certainly  its  great  expansion  and  complex 
ramifications  in  very  recent  years,  may  be  considered  in  one  sense  as  a rela- 
tively new  field.  Of  the  eighty-two  participants  holding  degrees,  more  than 
one-half  received  their  highest  degree  since  1950,  Only  two  received  degrees 
prior  to  1930,  and  only  ten  prior  to  1940,  (Table  10)  This  would  emphasize 
that  the  group  contacted  in  the  survey  has  relatively  recent  training, 

TABLE  10 

PERIOD  DURING  WHICH  HIGHEST  DEGREE  WAS  RECEIVED 

Respondents  Reporting 


Period 

Number 

Percent  (N=88) 

1960  - 62 

5 

6,1 

1950  - 59 

44 

53,6 

1940  - 49 

23 

28,1 

1930  - 39 

8 

9,8 

Prior  to  1930 

2 

2,4 

TABLE  11 


SOURCE  OF  SPECIAL  TRAINING  OF  RESPONDENTS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  RADIATION 


Source 

Respondents  Reporting 
Number  Percent  (N=88) 

On-the-job 

60 

68,2 

College  or  University 

22 

25.0 

No  response 

6 

6,8 

In  addition  to  the  formalized  university  training  referred  to  above,  all 
but  six  of  the  group  received  special  training  in  the  field  of  radiation.  It 
should  be  noted  in  Table  11  that  more  than  two-thirds  received  such  specialized 
training  on  the  job.  This  perhaps  underscores  the  importance  of  on-the-job 
training  at  any  level , and  is  not  unexpected  when  the  recency  of  developments 
in  the  field  is  considered. 


TABLE  12 

lEACHING  EXPERIENCE  OF  RESPONDENTS 


Kind  of  Experience 


Respondents  Reporting 
Number  Percent  (N=60) 


University  or  college 

38 

63.3 

On-the-job 

21 

35,0 

No  response 

1 

1,7 
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In  view  of  th ; importance  of  having  instructors  available,  the  respondents  i 

were  categorized  as  to  teaching  experience.  As  Table  12  indicates,  sixty  pro-  ; 

5 

fessionals , oi  better  than  two-thirds,  had  teaching  experience.  Of  these,  almost  ^ 

I 

two-thirds  had  university  or  college  teaching  experience,  while  better  than  one-  j 

I 

J 

third  had  such  experience  on  the  job.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  eighty-  | 

i 

three  percent  of  the  group  indicated  willingness  to  give  lectures.  (The  authors  ^ 

1 

take  this  as  another  indication  of  the  high  degree  of  interest  in  the  program  I 

among  the  group  surveyed.)  A note  should  be  made  that  the  availability  of  such  | 

persons  would  be  dependent  in  some  cases  on  permission  and  approval  of  their  I 

organizational  heads.  I 

C.  The  Need  for  Technicians  I 

It  was  considered  important,  in  determining  the  need  for  technicians,  to  I 

have  a knowledge  of  the  various  technical  categories  of  work  within  the  organi-  i 

zations  being  surveyed.  As  might  be  expected,  some  organizations  had  more  than 
one  technical  category.  Table  13  lists  these  categories  with  chemistry  and  physics  i 
predominating,  followed  by  biology,  mathematics  and  electronics  as  other  impor-  j 

tant  areas  of  technical  work.  Engineering,  industrial  hygiene,  medical  and  agri-  ; 

j 

cultural  areas  are  reported  to  a lesser  extent,  but  contribute  to  the  diversity 
of  areas  in  the  field.  ! 

Specific  questions  were  asked  regarding  the  respondent's  estimate  of  the  i 

technician  need  situation  as  it  applied  to  his  work  area  in  his  own  organization.  ; 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  a present  need  exists  for  j 

technicians,  in  addition  to  any  unfilled  positions.  Seventy-seven  percent  re- 

; 

ported  anticipated  future  needs.  Better  than  two-fifths  indicated  that  they  were  | 

■ 

unable  to  fill  technical  positions  at  the  present  time.  (Table  14.)  i 
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TABLE  13 


TECHNICAL  CATEGORIES  FOUND  IN  ORGANIZATIONS  SURVEYED 


Category 

Number 

Chemis  try 

40 

Phys ics 

38 

Biology 

18 

Mathematics 

16 

Electronics 

11 

Engineering 

8 

Industrial  Hygiene 

4 

Medical 

2 

Agriculture 

1 

TABLE  14 


RADIATION  TECHNICIAN  NEEDS 


Respondents  Reporting 


Number 

Percent  (N 

Present  need  exists 

56 

63.6 

Anticipated  future  needs 

68 

77.3 

Unable  to  fill  technical  positions 

36 

41.0 

The  respondents  indicated  that  some  2000  technicians  were  currently  em- 
ployed. This  should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  the  total  number  of  radiation 
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technicians  in  the  United  States  at  the  present,  but  as  the  number  reported  in 
the  areas  surveyed  only.  The  members  of  the  survey  reported  an  immediate,  or 
current  need  for  325  technicians,  and  reported  164  technician  positions  currently 
’’unable  to  fill.” 


TAB1£  15 

SEASONS  FOR  DIFFICULTY  IN  FILLING  RADIATION 


’TECHNICIAN  POSITIONS 


Reason 

Rank  Order 

Lack  of  trained  personnel 

1 

Salary  level 

2 

Insufficient  budget 

3 

Hazardous  occupation 

4 

Lack  of  cleared  personnel 

5 

Limited  labor  pool 

6 

Lack  of  interest 

7 

Members  of  the  survey  group  indicated  some  difficulty  in  filling  technical 
positions.  Reasons  for  the  difficulty  are  presented  in  Table  15  in  rank  order 
of  importance.  The  main  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  lack  of  trained  personnel, 
the  low  salary  level  to  attract  and  retain  such  personnel,  and  in  some  instances, 
lack  of  budgetary  items  to  provide  for  technicians.  The  aspect  of  possible 
hazard  in  the  occupation  may  have  an  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  persons 
who  might  go  into  the  field  but  it  is  not  believed  that  this  is  a serious  factor. 
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The  lack  of  interest  reported,  the  limited  labor  pool,  and  lack  of  cleared 
personnel  are  considered  to  be  a result  of  the  first  three  reasons  listed 
rather  than  reasons  per  se. 


TABLE  16 

OTHER  AREAS  IN  WHICH  PROFESSIONAL,  SUB-PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 


PERSONNEL  ARE  NEEDED  NOW  OR  IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE 


Area 

Frequency 

Phys ics 

30 

Chemistry 

26 

Engineering 

17 

Biology,  including  Physiology 

10 

Electronics 

10 

Ins  trument  at ion 

8 

Industrial  Hygiene 

5 

Mathematics 

5 

Statistics 

5 

Technical  Administration 

4 

Technical  Writing 

3 

Library 

2 

Training  Supervision 

1 

Legal 

1 

In  addition  to  the  reported  need  for  radiation  technicians,  the  members 
of  the  survey  also  reported  needs  for  professional,  sub-professional  and  technical 
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personnel  in  other  areas.  The  areas  listed  in  Table  16  are  quite  diverse  and 
represent  needs  of  present  organizations.  Physics  and  chemistry  were  mentioned 
most  frequently,  followed  by  engineering,  biology  and  electronics.  (These  indi- 
cations are  also  reflected  in  the  categories  of  technical  work  performed  by  the 
organizations  as  shown  in  Table  13.)  The  professional  needs  are  found  primarily 
in  the  first  five  categories,  while  the  sub-professional  and  technical  needs  are 
to  be  found  in  all  areas.  Of  interest  are  the  recommendations  for  such  technical 
specialists  as  training  supervisors,  librarians,  technical  writers  and  technical 
administrators. 

D.  Training  Recommended 

Preceding  sections  have  indicated  the  diversity  among  the  respondents  as 
to  the  level  of  their  training,  fields  of  training,  technical  categories  of  work 
performed  by  their  organizations,  and  the  organizations  themselves.  It  is  not 
unexpected  that  these  would  have  some  influence  on  the  specific  recommendations 
of  training  areas  to  be  emphasized.  It  was  not  surprising  that  some  had  a ten- 
dency to  recommend  a heavier  eo^hasis  on  the  fields  of  their  own  particular 
specialty  or  interest.  In  spite  of  the  diversity  mentioned  above,  a basic  pat- 
tern of  areas  of  study  became  apparent. 

The  areas  of  science  considered  most  Important  in  the  training  of  radia- 
tion technicians  are  shown  in  Table  17.  Physics  was  mentioned  most  frequently, 
followed  by  mathematics,  chemistry  and  biology  in  that  order.  Other  areas 
recommended  included  electronics,  engineering,  instrumentation,  health  physics 
and  biochemistry. 

When  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  frequency  with  vdiich  a science  area  was 
to  be  combined  with  other  areas,  physics  again  was  considered  of  prime  importance. 


P 
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and  in  fact,  was  mentioned  almost  twice  as  frequently  as  was  biology.  (Table  18.) 
A comparison  with  Table  17  indicates  that  while  chemistry  and  mathematics  changed 
positions  in  rank,  physics  continued  as  the  most  frequently  recommended  area,  and 
biology  remained  as  the  least  recomnended  area. 

TABUE  17 

AREAS  OF  SCIENCE  RECOMMENDED  FOR  EMPHASIS  IN  TRAINING 
OF  RADIATION  lECHNICIANS  IN  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE 


Area 

Number 

1st 

, in 
2nd 

Order  of 
3rd 

Importance 

4th 

5th 

Physics 

40 

20 

6 

2 

- 

Mathematics 

4 

25 

26 

6 

- 

Chemistry 

15 

12 

20 

14 

2 

Biology 

11 

7 

12 

22 

1 

Other 

2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

TABIE  18 


FREQUENCY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SCIENCE  AREA  TO  ^ 
EMPHASIZED  IN  COMBINATION  WITH  OTHER  AREAS 


Area 

Frequency 

Physics 

78 

Chemistry 

68 

Mathematics 

57 

Biology 

43 
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TABIE  19 


CCMBINATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AREAS  EECOMMENEED  FOR  EMPHASIS 


IN  TRAINING  OF  TECHNICIANS 


Science  area  combination 


Frequency 


Biology-Phys  ics-Mathematics-Chemistry 
Phys  ics  -Mathemat  ics-Chemistry 


Physics 

Phys  ic  s -Mathemat  ic  s 


Biology-Phys ics 
Biol ogy-Phys ic  s 


Chemistry 


Chemistry 


Biology 


- Chemistry 

Mathematics-Chemistry 


Biol  ogy-Phys  ics  -Mathemat  ic  s 


Biology 


Mathematics-Chemistry 


Certain  combinations  of  science  areas  were  recommended.  These  combina- 
tions are  presented  in  Table  19.  Although  individual  opinions  appeared  to  vary, 
the  kinds  of  combinations  were  consistent  with  the  recommendations  indicated 
in  Tables  17  and  18. 

The  area  of  physics  was  most  frequently  recommended  of  the  sciences. 
Specific  physics  courses  considered  to  be  essential  to  the  performance  of 
radiation  technician  work  are  shown  in  Table  20.  More  than  three -fourths  recom- 
mended a general  or  introductory  course  in  physics.  More  than  two-thirds  also 
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recommended  courses  in  health  and  nuclear  physics.  It  must  be  assumed  that  a gen- 
eral or  introductory  course  would  be  prerequisite  to  any  such  courses  as  health 
and  nuclear  physics.  FrcM  comments  included,  some  respondents  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  latter  two  courses  should  be  introductory  in  nature  and  could  be 
part  of  the  general  physics  course. 


TABLE  20 

PmrSICS  COURSES  considered  to  be  essential 
TO  the  performance  of  radiation  lECHNICIAN  WORK 


Course 

Respondents  Reporiring 
Number  Percent  (N=88) 

General 

6? 

78.4 

Health 

61 

69.3 

Nuclear 

59 

67.0 

No  response 

5 

5.7 

A greater  spread  of  courses  in  the  chemistry  area  was  noted,  as  well  as  a 
larger  number  of  advanced  courses.  (Table  21.)  General  or  introductory  chemistry 
was  most  frequently  mentioned  by  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  respondents.  Fifty- 
six  percent  recommended  radiochemistry  and  forty- two  percent  included  quantitative 
chemistry.  A scattering  of  recommendations  was  made  for  organic,  physical,  bio- 
logical and  qualitative  chemistry.  Although  not  reflected  in  the  tabulations, 
the  reconmiendation  for  certain  advanced  courses  presupposes  certain  prerequisite 
courses.  Comments  made  by  respondents  seemed  to  indicate  that  technicians  should 
have  some  introduction  to  these  various  courses,  and  the  extent  of  recommended 
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training  in  chemistry  woul^  vary  with  the  emphasis  upon  chemistry  with  the 
organization. 


TABLE  21 

I CHEMISTRY  COURSES  CONSIDERED  TO  BE  ESSENTIAL 

i TO  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  RADIATION  TECHNICIAN  WORK 

E’ 


I 

I 

I 

I 

i 


Respondents  Reporting 


Course 

Number 

Percent  (N=88) 

General 

72 

81.8 

Radio 

50 

56.8 

Quantitacive 

37 

42.0 

Organic 

14 

15.9 

Physical 

2 

2.3 

Biological 

1 

1.1 

Qualitative 

1 

1.1 

No  response 

8 

9.0 

TABLE  22 

MATHEMATICS  COURSES  CONSIEERED  TO  BE  ESSENTIAL 
TO  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  RADIATION  TECHNICIAN  WORK 

Respondents  Reporting 

Course  Number  Percent  (N=88) 


College  Algebra 

75 

85.2 

Statistics 

47 

53.4 

Trigonometry 

38 

43.2 

Calculus 

27 

30.7 

Analytic  Geometry 

25 

28.4 

No  response 

3 

3.4 

In  the  area  of  inathematics , college  algebra  was  recommended  by  eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  participants.  Also  considered  important  were  statistics, 
trigonometry,  calculus  and  analytic  geometry,  (Table  22.)  Comments  were  made 
that  an  introduction  to,  or  knowledge  of,  the  principles  of  the  latter  mathe- 
matics courses  was  considered  more  desirable  than  the  complete  courses.  Statis- 
tics, recommended  by  fifty-three  percent  of  the  group,  was  suggested  as  a non- 
mathematical  course,  and  only  on  the  elementary  level. 


TABLE  23 

BIOLOGICAL  COURSES  CONSIDERED  TO  BE  ESSENTIAL 
TO  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  RADIATION  TECHNICIAN  WORK 


Respondents  Reporting 

Course  Number  Percent  (N=88) 


Radiobiology 

54 

61.4 

General 

48 

54.5 

Physiology 

28 

31.8 

Zoology 

8 

9.1 

Botany 

5 

5.7 

Anatomy 

1 

1.1 

Bacteriology 

1 

1.1 

Embryology 

1 

1.1 

Hematology 

1 

1.1 

No  response 

13 

14.8 
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Although  biology  was  not  considered  a main  area  o£  science  in  the  training 


of  technicians  (see  Tables  17,  18,  19)  more  than  sixty  percent  of  the  partici- 
pants recommended  radiobiology  and  fifty-four  percent  recommended  general  biology. 
Almost  one-third  included  physiology  while  a scattering  of  recommendations  were 
made  for  zoology,  botany,  anatomy,  bacteriology,  embryology-and  hematology. 

(See  Table  23.) 

TABLE  24 

SPECIAL  COURSES  CONSIDERED  TO  BE  ESSENTIAL 
TO  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  RADIATION  TECHNICIAN  WORK 

Respondents  Reporting 


Course 

Number 

Percent  (N=88) 

Radiation  instrumentation 

56 

63.6 

Electronics 

45 

51.1 

Technical  or  report  writing 

27 

30.7 

Public  or  human  relations, 
industrial  psychology 

5 

5.7 

Monitoring  techniques 

4 

4.5 

Slide  rule 

3 

3.4 

First  aid 

1 

1.1 

Isotope  training 

1 

1.1 

Office  calculator 

1 

1.1 

X-Ray  theory 

1 

1.1 

Reactor  theory 

1 

1.1 

Ventilation 

1 

1.1 
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Other  types  of  courses  were  reconmended  (Table  24)  as  being  desirable  in 
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the  training  of  technicians.  Radiation  instrumentation  was  emphasized  by  almost 
two-thirds,  electronics  by  more  than  one-half,  and  technical  or  report  writing 
by  almost  one-third  of  the  group.  Other  special  courses  mentioned  were  public 
or  human  relations  or  knowledge  of  industrial  psychology,  monitoring  techniques, 
use  of  the  slide  rule,  first  aid.  Isotope  training,  use  of  office  calculator. 
X-ray  theory,  reactor  theory  and  ventilation.  Undoubtedly  the  latter  courses 
reflect  the  limited  but  special  needs  encountered  in  some  organizations. 

TAB1£  25 

RADIATION  TSCHNXCXAN  TRAINING  PROGRAM  SHOULD  REQUIRE 

MORE  THAN  WO  YEARS 


Highest  Degree  Held 
by  Respondent 

Yes 

No 

No  response 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

No  degree 

(N=6) 

1 

16.7 

5 

83.3 

0 

- 

Baccalaureate 

(N'^34) 

6 

17.7 

23 

67.6 

5 

14.7 

Master 

(N=17) 

5 

29.4 

12 

70.6 

0 

- 

Ph.D. 

(N=25) 

6 

24.0 

16 

64.0 

3 

12.0 

M.D. 

(N^6) 

0 

- 

4 

66.7 

2 

33.3 

All  respondents 

(N=88) 

18 

20.4 

60 

68.2 

10 

11.4 

In  view  of  the  wide  variety  of  courses  recommended,  and  in  many  cases, 
the  depth  of  such  recommendations,  a question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  length 
of  a proposed  training  program.  Slightly  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  group 
believed  that  the  radiation  technician  training  program  should  not  require 
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more  than  two  years.  (Table  25.)  In  order  to  determine  if  there  would  be  any 
differences  among  the  respondents  with  varying  educational  levels,  the  group 
was  divided  into  sub-groups  on  the  basis  of  highest  degree  held.  A similar 
pattern  of  consistency  was  found  within  the  sub-groups  as  was  found  for  the 
group  as  a idiole.  It  might  be  worthy  of  note  that  three-tenths  of  those  hold- 
ing the  master *s  degree,  and  one-fourth  of  those  holding  the  Ph.D.  degree  believed 
that  more  than  a two-year  period  should  be  required. 


TABLE  26 

BACCALAUREATE  LEVEL  RADIATION  TECHNICIAN  PROGRAM 
CONSICGRED  NECESSARY 


Highest  Degree  Held 
by  Respondent 

N 

Yes 

% 

N 

No 

% 

No  response 
N % 

No  degree 

(N=6) 

4 

66.7 

2 

33.3 

0 

- 

Baccalaureate 

(N=34) 

20 

58.8 

9 

26.5 

5 

14.7 

Master 

(N=17) 

10 

58.8 

7 

41.2 

0 

- 

Ph.D. 

(N=25) 

13 

52.0 

12 

48.0 

0 

- 

M.D. 

(N=6) 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

3 

50.0 

All  respondents 

(N=88) 

49 

55.7 

31 

35.2 

8 

9.1 

When  a review  is  made  of  the  specific  courses  recommended , it  is  apparent 
that  such  recoMoendations  may  not  be  consistent  with  the  view  of  holding  the  pro- 
gram within  a two-year  period.  In  response  to  the  question  of  the  necessity  for 
a baccalaureate  level  training  program,  more  than  one-half  of  the  group  replied 
in  the  affirmative  (Table  26).  This  would  tend  to  be  consistent  with  the  specific 
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course  recotnmendatlons  found  in  Tables  20-24.  When  the  respondents  were  grouped 
according  to  the  highest  degree  held,  those  without  degrees,  for  example,  more 
strongly  favored  a baccalaureate  level  program  than  those  holding  the  Fh.C.  degree. 
To  a lesser  extent  the  same  is  true  fdien  the  baccalaureate  and  master  groups  are 
compared  with  the  Fh.D.  group. 

E.  Other  Recommendations  and  Qualifications 

In  addition  to  the  specific  training  recommended,  the  participants  also 
Indicated  other  qualifications  they  believed  to  be  Important  for  radiation  tech- 
nicians. (Table  27.)  Of  greatest  Importance  were  listed  good  mental  and  physical 
health.  Although  a physical  handicap  per  se  would  not  eliminate  a person  as  a 
possible  technician,  the  kind  of  handicap  would  be  the  determining  factor.  Ability 
to  get  along  with  others,  scientific  interest,  and  personal  characteristics  of 
responsibility  and  Initiative  were  also  considered  Important. 

Recognizing  the  Impoirtance  of  having  stable  persons  employed  in  this  field, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  group  recommended  that  there  Is  a need  to  establish 
physical  or  psychological  limitations  for  applicants.  (Table  28.)  Almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  participants  believed  that  a screening  examination  should  be  given 
all  applicants  prior  to  entering  training  as  a radiation  technician.  Sixty-two 
percent  Indicated  a willingness  to  assist  In  developing  a screening  examination. 

Three-fifths  stated  that  their  organizations  presently  employ  women  as 
radiation  technicians  and  more  than  two-thirds  said  that  women  would  be  employ- 
able If  trained.  The  only  restrictions  Imposed  on  women  appeared  to  be  related 
to  pregnancy,  field  work  and  strenuous  physical  exertion. 
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TABLE  27 

QUALIFICATIONS  CONSIDERED  IMPORTANT 
FOR  RADIATION  TECHNICIANS 


Qualification 


Frequency 


Good  mental  stability 


Good  general  health 


No  physical  defects 


Personality,  ability  to  get  along  with  others 


Scientific  interest 


Responsibility  and  initiative 


Respect  for  radiation  hazards 


Follow  instructions,  accurate  and  neat,  good  observation 


Interest  in  personal  development  and  advancement 


Good  security  risks 


Writing  ability 


Intelligence,  intellectual  integrity 


Previous  technical  training  in  any  field 


No  prejudice  for  or  against  any  discipline 


Males  only 


33 

26 

14 

13 


TABLE  28 


ADVANCEMENT,  LIMITATIONS  AND  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  RADIATION  TECHNICIANS 


Highest  Degree  Held 
by  Respondent 


Need  for  physical  or 

psychological  limitations  49 

Screening  examination  should 

be  given  63 

Would  assist  in  developing 

screening  examination  55 

Presently  employ  women  as 

radiation  technicians  52 

Would  employ  women  trained 

as  technicians  59 

Opportunity  for  technician 

advancement  74 

On-the-job  training  considered 
important  part  of  training 
program  84 

Organization  would  hire  students 
during  summer  as  part  of 
on-job  training  50 

Organization  would  give  financial 
support  to  students  22 


Organization  would  give 
financial  support  for 
training  of  current 
employees  37 


55.7 

32 

36.3 

7 

8.0 

71.6 

23 

26.1 

2 

2.3 

62.5 

16 

18.2 

17 

19.3 

59.1 

32 

36.4 

4 

4.5 

67.0 

16 

18.2 

13 

14.8 

84.0 

7 

8.0 

7 

8.0 

95.4 

3 

3.4 

1 

1.2 

56,  3 

16 

18.2 

22 

25.0 

25.0 

29 

33.0 

37 

42.0 

42.1 

22 

25.0 

29 

32.9 

More  than  four-fifths  indicated  that  there  were  opportunities  for  tech- 
nicians to  advance.  Advancements  would  include  promotion  to  higher  levels  of 
technical  work,  some  supervisory  duties,  but  advancement  may  come  primarily  through 
salary  increases.  This  may  present  a problem,  considering  the  difficulty  with 
respect  to  salaries.  (See  Table  15.)  There  also  exists  a wide  range  of  salaries 
paid  to  technicians.  Lowest  beginning  salaries  were  paid  by  governmental  and 
educational  fancies.  Industry  has  vrtiat  appears  to  be  the  most  substantial 
salary  scales.  (See  Appendix  XII.) 

There  was  almost  unanimous  agreement  that  on-the-job  training  was  an 
important  part  of  an  organized  training  program.  In  addition,  it  was  indicated 
that  organizations  would  conduct  on-the-job  training  to  meet  their  special  needs. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  training  of  technicians,  more  than  one-half 
of  the  participants  stated  that  their  organization  would  hire  students  during 
the  summer  months  as  part  of  on-the-job  training.  In  addition,  one -fourth  stated 
that  their  organization  would  give  financial  support  to  students  and  two-fifths 
indicated  that  their  organization  would  give  financial  support  for  training  of 
current  employees.  (It  should  be  noted  that  many  indicated  they  could  not  commit 
their  agency  regarding  financial  assistance  matters.)  Financial  support  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  tuition,  books,  fees  and  subsistence.  In  general  it  was 
indicated  that  support  would  be  partial  rather  than  complete. 

F.  Summary 

The  respondents  as  a group  may  be  characterized  as  having  a substantial 
experiential  background  in  the  field  of  radiation,  and  a knowledge  of  the  organi- 
zation in  which  they  were  employed.  The  majority  held  degrees  at  the  master^ s 
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level  or  hi^er  and  had  received  special  on-the-job  training  in  the  field  of 
radiation.  Over  three- fourths  of  the  respondents  were  located  in  areas  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Strong  indications  were  made  that  there  is  a definite  need  for  technicians 
in  this  field  at  the  present  time,  in  addition  to  any  unfilled  positions,  and  that 
there  would  be  increased  needs  for  such  personnel  in  the  future.  It  was  further 
indicated  that  there  exists  a need  for  other  sub-professional  and  professional 
personnel  in  this  field.  Members  of  the  group  Indicated  some  difficulty  in 
filling  certain  technical  positions;  the  most  important  reasons  were  the  lack 
of  trained  personnel  and  low  salary  levels.  At  present,  personnel  needs  are 
met  primarily  through  on-the-job  training.  There  was  general agreement  that  a 
training  program  would  be  desirable. 

Physics  was  designated  as  the  most  important  area  of  study  followed  by 
chemistry,  mathematics  and  biology  in  that  order.  Other  types  of  courses  were 
recommended  as  being  desirable  in  the  training  of  technicians  in  which  radiation 
instrumentation  was  emphasized  as  was  also  electronics  and  technical  report  writ- 
ing. 

Other  recommendations  made  included  the  desirability  of  good  mental  and 
physical  health,  and  that  some  form  of  screening  examination  should  be  given. 

It  was  also  indicated  that  women  would  be  acceptable  as  radiation  technicians. 
On-the-job  training  was  highly  recommended  by  the  majority  of  respondents  and 
that  some  financial  assistance  mi^t  be  given  to  potential  radiation  technician 
trainees . 
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CHAPTER  III 
EECCMMENDED  CURRICULA 

A.  Introduction 

There  is  no  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  a training  program  for 
radiological  technicians.  For  all  practical  purposes  current  training  programs 
are  of  the  on-the-job  type.  General  training  programs  for  technicians  as  recom- 
mended by  the  participants  in  the  study  should  include  instruction  in  basic  areas 
of  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics  and  biology;  instruction  in  instrumentation; 
and  on-the-job  training  experience.  Recommendations  varied  from  short-term  on- 
the-job  programs  to  extensive  and  highly  specialized  programs.  There  was  greater 
agreement  among  those  who  recommended  a more  extensive  program  than  among  those 
who  recommended  short-term  programs.  It  must  be  concluded  that  there  should  be 
different  levels  of  training  to  meet  the  needs  for  different  levels  of  technicians. 

B.  Two-Year  Training  Program 

It  is  recognized  that  a two-year  period  of  training  may  be  considered 
as  too  lengthy  and  the  content  too  advanced  for  the  radiological  technicians 
needed  by  some  organizations.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a program  may  not  be 
sufficiently  advanced  to  meet  the  needs  of  other  organizations  which  have  more 
complex  functions.  In  either  case,  it  is  apparent  that  the  employing  organiza- 
tions will  continue  their  own  programs  of  on-the-job  training  in  order  to  properly 
indoctrinate  the  employee  to  the  functions  and  procedures  specific  to  their  or- 
ganization. 

1.  Rationale 

A basic  consideration  was  that  a program  conducted  in  a college  or 
university  should  not  be  developed  by  adopting  the  first  two  years  of  an  existing 
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engineering  or  scientific  baccalaureate  program.  Such  an  approach  would  fail 
to  meet  the  needs  in  training  technicians.  Further,  if  a university  were  to 
offer  a technician  training  program  consisting  of  the  first  two  years  of  a 
baccalaureate  program,  capable  students  would  not  enroll  or  remain  in  a program 
designated  for  technicians.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  may  not  be  qualified 
for  or  interested  in  the  usual  university  academic  curriculum  would  in  all  proba- 
bility fail  to  complete  such  a program. 

A college  or  university  could  expedite  the  institution  of  a radiation 
technician  program  by  utilizing  existing  courses  (physics,  mathematics,  chemis- 
try, etc.).  Ail  inherent  danger  of  this  procedure  has  been  outlined  above,  and 
in  addition,  would  not  have  the  content  of  material  of  greatest  value  to  a tech- 
nician. Such  a program  would  call  for  a modification  of  existing  courses  as  well 
as  the  development  of  courses  not  currently  being  taught.  It  is  recognized, 
however,  that  some  colleges  and  universities  do  not  have,  nor  oosire  to  have, 
programs  which  do  not  consist  of  regular,  standard,  academic  offerings.  Other 
institutions  have  developed  such  programs  as  part  of  their  total  educational 
endeavor. 

After  all  considerations,  the  two-year  curriculum  outlined  below,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  authors,  will  best  meet  the  present  need  for,  and  training  of 
radiation  technicians,  in  the  presentation,  no  attempt  is  made  to  force  the 
curriculum  into  the  usual  collegiate  credit  framework. 

2,  Organizat ion 

The  training  recommendations  made  by  the  participants  were  classified 
into  three  broad  or  general  categoiies  of  1)  science  and  related  area,  2)  general 
area,  and  3)  on-the-job  training.  The  science  and  related  area  included  elements 
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of  physics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  related  special  radiological 
health  courses.  The  general  area  Included  training  in  interpersonal  psychology 
and  report  writing.  On-the-job  experience  was  recommended  to  include  summer 
employment  and/or  familiarity  with  operating  organizations  during  the  period  of 
training. 

The  curriculum  is  organized  into  four  semesters,  covering  a period  of  two 
years.  Each  semester  is  considered  to  be  sixteen  ,;eeks  in  length,  following  the 
usual  university  or  college  calendar.  Sixty  hours  of  work  is  prescribed,  divided 
into  fifteen  hours  per  semester.  The  number  of  "hours**  for  each  course  indicates 
the  number  of  class  hours  the  course  meets  each  week.  Although  summer  on-the-job 
experience  is  recommended  after  the  second  semester,  this  may  remain  as  elective 
only,  depending  on  the  ability  of  the  institution  to  place  students  in  such  em- 
ployment. 

The  recomoDoended  two-year  Radiological  Technician  training  curriculum  is 
presented  below,  followed  by  course  descriptions. 
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Measurement  of  Radiation  II 3 Radiation  Biology 4 

Instrumentation  Laboratory  II 6 Basic  Electronics 3 

Radiation  Protection  II 3 Technical  Report  Writing 3 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry ^ Personal  Psychology 3 

15  Special  Problems ^ 

15 

^Elective,  unless  the  training  institution  can  place  all  students  in  such  employ- 
ment. 
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4<  Course  Descriptions  | 

■ 

HISTORY  AND  R01£  OF  RADIATION  (2  hours  per  week.)  | 

■ 

users  of  radioactive  materials;  agencies  concerned  with  the  problems  of  radio-  B 

activity:  standards  and  recommendations  regarding  radioactivity.  First  semester.  1 

1 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICS  (3  hours  lecture,  2 hours  laboratory  per  week.)  1 

■ 

A non-mat hematical  course  designed  to  develop  an  uuuer standing  of  the  1 

1 

basic  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light,  electricity  and  magnetism.  1 

1 

First  semester.  9 

1 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  TECHNICIANS  (5  hours  per  week.)  1 

1 

Emphasis  upon  application;  powers  and  roots,  ratios  and  proportions;  I 

1 

elements  of  algebra  through  equations,  factoring  and  exponents;  use  of  logar-  f 

1 

ithms;  elements  of  trigonometry  to  include  functions,  solution  of  triangles;  I 

1 

use  of  graphs  and  introduction  to  elementary  statistics.  First  semester.  1 

1 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  RADIATION  (3  hours  per  week.)  I 

1 

Principles  of  atomic  theory  and  structure,  radioactivity,  chart  of  the  1 

1 

nuclides;  interaction  of  radiation  with  matter;  radioactive  decay;  charged  1 

1 

particles,  photons,  neutrons,  fission,  fusion.  First  semester.  1 

1 

SOURCES  OF  RADIATION  (3  hours  per  week.)  1 

1 

Natural:  x-ray,  medical,  industrial;  nuclear  reactors,  particle  accelera-  1 

1 

tors;  nuclear  detonation  and  fallout;  disposition  of  radioactive  waste.  Second  1 

■ 

semester.  m 

1 

1 

B 

1 

1 

B 
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MEASUREMENT  OF  RADIATION  I-II  (3  hours  per  week.) 

Two  semester  sequence  to  be  accompanied  by  Instrumentation  Laboratory. 
Units  of  radiation  dose;  correlation  of  units  of  activity  and  exposure;  person- 
nel instiniments ; survey  instruments;  laboratory  instruments.  Second  and  third 
semesters. 


INSTRUMENTATION  lABORATCEY  I-II  (6  hours  laboratory  per  week.) 

Laboratory  experiences  to  accompany  Measurement  of  Radiation  to  include 
personnel  dosimetry,  ionization  chambers,  Geiger-Muller  instruments,  scintilla- 
tors, Alpha  and  Beta  cojanters;  instrument  calibration,  counting  techniques,  de- 
termination of  half-life,  sanpling  procedures;  field  trips.  Second  and  third 
semesters. 


RADIATION  PROTECTION  I-II  (3  hours  per  week.) 

External  and  internal  types  of  exposure;  contamination;  prevention  and 
control  procedures  and  equipment;  countermeasures  for  excessive  radiation  ex- 
posure; shielding  materials  and  design;  nuclear  reactor  hazards;  radiation  pro- 
tection guides  and  standards.  Second  and  third  semesters. 

GENERAL  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (3  hours  per  week.) 

A non-laboratory  course  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  elements  and  their  components,  classification  of  matter,  funda- 
mental laws,  valence,  foi  mlas , periodic  grouping  of  elements.  Third  semester. 


RADIATION  BIOLOGY  (4  hours  per  week.) 

A non-laboratory  course  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  bio- 
logical effects  of  ionizing  radiation  with  particular  emphasis  on  man.  Fourth 


semester. 
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BASIC  ElECTRON'ICS  (3  hours  per  week.) 

Fundamentals  of  D-C,  A-C,  meters,  vacuum  tubes  and  transistors,  and  pulse 
techniques  as  related  to  instrumentation.  Fourth  semester. 

TECHNICAL  REK)RT  WRITING  (3  hours  per  week.) 

Elements  of  written  communication  and  the  techniques  of  collecting  and 
presenting  scientific  data;  Informal  and  formal  reports.  Fourth  seotester. 

PERSONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3  hours  per  week.) 

Introduction  to  the  principles  of  human  behavior;  problems  of  everyday 
living;  personal  and  interpersonal  adjustment.  Fourth  semester. 

SPECIAL  mOBLEMS  (2  hours  per  week.) 

Assignment  of  problems  and  field  trips  such  as  surveying  of  various 
radiation  sources;  critiques  of  laboratory  location,  design  and  equipment. 

Fourth  semester. 

SUMMER  ON-THE-JOB  EXPERIENCES.  It  is  highly  recommended  that  students  be  placed 
for  summer  employment  following  the  second  semester  so  that  they  may  secure  on- 
the-job  experiences  in  the  field  of  radiation.  This  should  be  a required  part 
of  the  total  training  program,  but  must  be  elective  unless  the  institution  can 
place  all  students  in  such  employment. 

C.  Less  Than  Two-Year  Training  Program 

It  has  been  previously  reported  that  some  organizations  considered  a two- 
year  period  of  training  as  being  too  lengthy  and  the  content  as  being  too  advanced 
and  excessive  for  the  level  of  performance  of  their  technicians.  Training  programs 
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for  technicians  at  a more  elementary  level  of  performance  and  responsibility 
should  be  conducted  by  the  employing  organization.  These  programs  would  utilize 
on-the-job  training  and  would  be  of  shorter  duration,  sufficient  to  develop  the 
level  of  technical  performance  needed. 

To  develop  a program  which  would  be  less  than  two  years  in  length,  organi- 
zations may  wish  to  adapt  the  Radiological  Technology  curriculum  proposed  in 
Section  B.  This  may  be  done  by  selecting  courses  of  greatest  importance  from  the 
first  two  semesters.  A further  reduction  of  technical  training  may  be  effected 
by  eliminating  those  units  within  the  individual  courses  which  are  not  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  the  organization. 

Utilization  should  be  made  of  any  assistance  which  may  be  provided  by 
governmental  and  educational  agencies. 

D.  Baccalaureate  Level  Training  Program 

A number  of  recommendations  were  made  for  courses  which  would  fall  beyond 
a two-year  level  program.  More  than  fifty  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  training  at  the  baccalaureate  level  was  considered  necessary.  In  view  of 
these  facts  pertinent  to  present  needs,  and  the  undoubted  future  expansion  of  the 
entire  field  related  to  radiation  technology,  the  development  of  a formal  bac- 
calaureate program  may  be  anticipated. 

E.  Summary 

A training  program  for  radiological  technicians  should  not  be  the  first 
segment  of  an  existing  engineering  or  scientific  baccalaureate  program.  Although 
instruction  should  include  the  basic  areas  of  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics  and 
biology,  special  courses  should  be  devised  to  provide  the  specialized  training 
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required.  In  addition,  instruction  in  instrumentation  should  be  included,  and 
on-the-job  training  experience. 


A two-year  training  program  consisting  of  four  semesters,  of  sixteen  weeks 
in  length  each,  was  developed.  Sixty  hours  of  course  work  was  prescribed,  di- 
vided into  fifteen  hours  per  semester.  Summer  on-the-job  experience  to  follow 
the  second  semester  was  recommended. 

Some  organizations  have  need  for  a program  of  less  than  the  recommended 
two-year  period.  Such  a reduced  program  may  be  effected  by  selecting  courses 

T 

from  the  first  two  semesters,  and  eliminating  those  units  within  the  individual 
courses  which  are  not  of  primary  importance  to  the  organization. 

Recognition  must  be  made  of  the  expressed  interest  in  a baccalaureate -level 
training  program.  This  appears  to  be  indicative  of  a possible  future  develop- 
ment. 


I 

F 

E- 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based  on  the  questionnaire  survey  and  interviews  held,  the  investigators 
believe  that  the  following  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  warranted. 


A.  Conclusions 


1.  There  is  no  definitive  statement  or  description  of  a "radiological 
technician"  and  there  is  a wide  divergence  of  the  use  of  the  term.  "Radio- 
logical technician"  may  be  applied  to  those  who  perform  extremely  simple  tasks 
in  the  field  of  radiation,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  more  c<miplex  duties  and 
responsibilities  bordering  on  the  professional  level.  There  appeared  to  be 
three  broad  categories  of  technicians:  (a)^  those  who  performed  relatively  simple 
tasks  in  organizations  which  had  less  c<miplex  functions  in  the  radiological 
field;  (b)  those  who  performed  higher  level  tasks  in  organizations  which  had 
complex  functions  and  research  in  the  field;  and  (c)  those  who  fell  somewhere 
between  the  other  two  categories. 

2.  There  were  indications  that  professional  personnel  were  performing 
functions  which  might  be  more  properly  performed  by  a technician. 

3.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  a "training  program" 
for  radiological  technicians.  For  all  practical  purposes  current  training 
programs  are  of  the  on-the-job  type.  Recommendations  varied  from  short-term 
on-the-job  programs  to  extensive  and  hi^ly  specialized  programs.  There  was 
greater  agreement  ^ong  those  who  recommended  a more  extensive  program  than 
among  those  who  recommended  short-term  programs. 
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4.  There  appeared  to  be  a definite  need  for  technicians  with  anticipated 
larger  demands  in  the  future. 

5.  It  must  be  concluded  that  there  should  be  different  levels  of  train- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  for  different  levels  of  technicians. 

6.  A more  formalized  program  for  training  of  radiological  technicians 
should  include  (a)  instruction  in  the  elements  of  physics,  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics and  biology;  (b)  instruction  in  radiation  instrumentation;  and  (c)  on- 
the-job  experience. 

7.  Certain  personal  characteristics  were  considered  desirable  such  as 
good  general  health,  mental  stability,  ability  to  get  along  with  others,  ability 
to  communicate  with  others,  interest  in  science,  initiative  and  responsibili  ,y. 

8.  Women  would  be  acceptable  as  technicians.  The  only  restrictions  im- 
posed appeared  to  be  related  to  pregnancy,  field  work  and  strenuous  physical 
exertion. 

9.  Although  physical  handicaps  per  se  would  not  eliminate  persons  as 
possible  technicians,  the  kinds  of  handicaps  would  be  taken  into  consideration. 

10.  There  exists  a wide  range  of  salaries  paid  to  technicians.  Lowest 
beginning  salaries  were  paid  by  governmental  and  educational  agencies.  Indus- 
try had  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  substantial  salary  scales. 

B.  Recommendations 

1.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  agreement  as  to  v4iat  constitutes  a “radio- 
logical technician,**  and  the  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  levels  of  per- 
formanf'e  and  responsibilities  expected,  it  is  recommended  that  further  study  be 
made  with  the  view  of  developing  a definition  and  job  description  of  a radio- 
logical technician,  perhaps  at  three  levels  of  performance  and  responsibility. 
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2.  It  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  instituting  two- 
year  level  training  programs  in  colleges  and  universities  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  more  highly  trained  radiological  technicians. 

3.  The  two-year  training  program  should  consist  of  (a)  a science  and 
related  area  to  include  elements  of  physics » mathematics » chemistry » biology, 
and  related  special  radiological  health  courses;  (b)  a general  area  to  include 
training  in  interpersonal  psychology  and  report  writing;  and  (c)  on-the-job 
experience  to  include  summer  employment  and/or  familiarity  with  operating 
organizations  during  the  period  of  training. 

4.  The  courses  to  be  included  in  the  program  of  training  referred  to  in 
Recommendation  3 should  be  developed  with  a level  of  difficulty  and  content 
material  appropriate  to  the  level  of  responsibility  and  performance  expected 
of  the  technician. 

5.  Training  programs  for  technicians  at  a more  elementary  level  of  per- 
formance and  responsibility  should  be  conducted  by  the  employing  organization, 
on-the-job,  with  whatever  assistance  may  be  provided  by  available  governmental 
and  educational  agencies. 

6.  Such  shorter  training  programs  as  referred  to  in  Recommendation  5 
should  be  developed  by  adapting  the  recommended  two-year  Radiological  Technology 
curriculum.  This  may  be  done  by  selecting  the  technical  courses  and  the  course 
units  from  the  first  two  semesters  which  are  considered  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  organization. 

7.  In  view  of  the  recommendations  made  for  training  which  would  fall 
beyond  a two-year  level,  consideration  may  be  given  to  study  the  need  and 
feasibility  of  developing  programs  of  training  at  the  baccalaureate  level  for 
entry  into  the  radiological  field. 
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S,  It  is  obvious  that  any  organization  or  educational  institution  under- 
taking a formal  training  program  would  need  to  study  the  specific  requirements 
for  instructors,  equipment  and  facilities  to  implement  the  program. 

9,  It  is  recommended  that  after  a training  program  has  been  in  operation, 
the  organization  or  institution  involved  in  the  training  program  should  conduct 
follow-up  studies,  with  the  technicians  so  trained,  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA 

SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  DIVISION 

LAS  VEGAS.  Nevada 


? 

5 

5 

i 

I 

4 

V 

During  the  past  few  years  the  climate  of  world  conditions  has  created  a tremendous  j 

need  for  personnel  trained  in  the  many  aspects  of  work  involving  radiation,  it  is  I 

now  ^uite  evident  that  such  personnel  will  be  in  greater  donand  in  the  near  future  ■ 

as  indicated  by  the  enclosure,  | 

I 

♦ 'i 

Because  our  geographical  location  is  in  close  proximity  with  various  governmental  j 

and  industrial  agencies  involved  in  radiological  research,  thus  affording  an  excel-  I 

lent  training  potential,  we  are  attempting  to  formulate  basic  curricula  which  would 
best  answer  the  needs  fox  a radiological  training  program  at  the  baccalaureate  or 
less-than-degree  level.  We  are  sure  that  such  curricula,  offered  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, will  do  much  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  this 
field. 


Therefore,  we  are  instituting  a survey  in  order  to  assess  the  needs  and  the  train- 
ing necessary  for  such  personnel,  at  the  pre-degree  level,  who  will  be  needed  in 
government,  industry,  and  the  universities.  Preliminary  survey  work  has  already 
indicated  a tremendous  enthusiasm  for  such  a program. 

If  you  feel  that  such  trained  personnel  would  be  of  advantage  to  your  indust iry  or 
agency,  we  would  appreciate  receiving  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  in  your 
organization  who  are  in  positions  of  knowing  the  needs  and  technical  training  re- 
quired for  such  personnel  within  the  framework  of  their  particular  operations. 

All  information  received  from  you  or  members  of  your  staff  will  be  a professional 
contribution  and  individual  information  will  not  be  released  without  permission. 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  may  give  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Joseph  W,  Lepak,  Ph.D, 
Assistant  to  the  Dean 

JWL/rt 

end. 


NEVADA  SOUTHERN 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA 
Southern  Regional  Division 
Las  Vegas , Nevada 


FOR  IMMEDIA'm  PRESS  RELEASE  September  5,  1961 

An  $18,569  project  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  need  for  laboratory 
technicians  in  radiation  protection  and  control  is  currently  underway  on  the 
Nevada  Southern  campus.  The  award  was  made  to  the  University  of  Nevada  by  the 
Division  of  Radiological  Health,  Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

A Radiological  Laboratory  is  in  the  process  of  occupying  special  facilities 
on  the  Nevada  Southern  Campus.  Through  cooperative  efforts  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions, model  technical  curricula  will  be  developed  which  may  include  programs  of 
baccalaureate  and  less-than-degree  length.  Through  these  programs,  young  people 
will  be  trained  to  supply  services  supporting  radiation  specialists. 

Expanding  national,  state,  and  local  programs  in  radiation  protection  and 
control  are  hampered  by  a serious  shortage  of  radiation  technicians.  According 
to  estimates  published  in  1959  by  the  U.  S.  Surgeon  General's  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Radiation,  4000  technicians  will  be  required  by  1970  to  meet  the 
needs  in  industry,  research,  and  Federal,  State  and  local  health  agencies. 

This  Radiological  Laboratory  which  serves  the  area  west  of  the  Mississippi 
is  the  only  one  to  be  found  on  a University  or  college  campus.  The  Training 
Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in  Washington  has  expressed  an  interest 
in  the  Las  Vegas  Project  and  has  indicated  that  the  study  results  should  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  future  training  programs. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA 

SOUTHERN  REGIONAU  DIVISION 
Las  VEGAS,  NEVADA 


June  22,  1962 


A short  time  ago  a questionnaire  was  sent  to  you  concerning  the  need  for 
and  training  of  radiation  technicians.  This  part  of  our  survey,  it  is 
hoped,  will  give  us  valuable  information  as  to  the  planning  of  a curricu- 
lum in  radiation  technology  here  at  Nevada  Southern. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  fill  out  the 
questionnaire  at  your  earliest  convenience  and  return  this  information  to 
us.  In  the  event  that  the  first  questionnaire  has  been  misplaced,  I am 
enclosing  a second  form  for  your  convenience. 

Over  seventy  percent  of  the  key  evaluators  answering  the  questionnaire 
have  indicated  approval  of  such  a curriculum  and  we  would  like  to  have 
your  comments  included  in  the  final  tabulation. 

If  you  find  noTieed  for  such  a training  program  in  your  organization, 
we  would  also  appreciate  knowing  this. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 


Sincerely, 


NEVADA  SOUTHERN 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA 

VJUTHERN  REGIONAL  DIVItlON 
Las  Vegas.  Nevada 


The  University  of  Nevada,  Southern  Regional  Division,  is  now  conduct- 
ing a survey  to  determine  the  need  for  and  training  of  less-than-degree 
level  personnel  \Ao  will  be  engaged  in  work  involving  radiation. 

Your  name  has  come  to  our  attention  either  by  recommendation  of  knowi 
leaders  in  the  field  of  radiation  or  through  various  scientific  and 
professional  publications*  We  would  appreciate  your  filling  out  the 
enclosed  form  and  returning  it  to  us  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

The  form  we  are  asking  you  to  complete  has  been  carefully  studied  by 
various  professional  groups.  We  realize  that  no  survey  will  answer 
all  questions  nor  will  a particular  curriculum  satisfy  the  demands  of 
all  technical  categories.  However,  we  do  believe  that  such  a program 
is  feasible  if  all  professional  information  is  consolidated  to  form 
the  core  of  a technical  curriculum. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  information  you  give  on  this 
form  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence,  and  individual  information 
will  not  be  released  without  your  consent. 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  may  give  us. 


Sincerely, 


Joseph  W.  Lepak,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  to  the  Dean 


JWL/rt 


NEVADA  SOUTHERN 
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Return  to: 

Director  of  Curriculum  Study 
Rm.  ST  116 
University  of  Nevada 
Southern  Regional  Division 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada 


SURVEY  TO  DETERMINE  NEED  FOR  AND  TRAINING  OF  FRE-DEGREE  LEVEL 
PERSONNEL  ENGAGED  IN  WORK  INVOLVING  RADIATION 


Name  Organization 

Address  Official  title 


General  Instructions:  It  is  important  that  each  item  on  this  form  be  complete. 

All  information  will  be  a professional  contribution  and  individual  information 
will  not  be  released  without  permission. 

Individual  comments  concerning  any  item  on  this  list  will  be  welcomed.  Please 
return  this  completed  form  in  the  envelope  provided  at  your  earliest  possible 
convenience.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

1 Personal  Information: 

A.  Experience 

1.  Total  number  of  years  of  experience  in  field  of  radiation 

2.  Number  of  years  in  present  position  . 

3.  Number  of  years  with  your  present  employer 

4.  List  experience  in  field  :^f  radiation  other  than  present  position,  in- 
dicating type  of  work,  number  of  years. 

(a)  

(b)  

(c)  

5.  List  experience  in  fields  other  than  radiation  indicating  type  of  work, 
number  of  years. 

(a) 

(b)  ^ 

(c)  

B . Training 

1.  Degrees  you  now  hold:  None  Bachelor  Master 

M.D.  Ph.D.  Other 
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2.  What  were  your  fields  of  study? 

Degree  Major  Minor 

(a)  None  

(b)  Bachelor  

(c)  Master 

(d)  Ph.D.  

(e)  Other 


5.  If  the  baccalaureate  degree  was  not  completed,  what  was  your  major 
field  of  study?  Where? 

When? . 

4.  Name  of  school  where  you  obtained  highest  degree  or  advanced  study 

Year 


5.  What  special  training  have  you  had  in  the  field  of  radiation?  (Use 
additional  space  if  necessary). 

Type  of  training  Where  When 

(a) 


Cb) 


(c) 


6.  Have  you  had  teaching  experience?  Yes  No Where? 

When? How  long? 

7.  Would  you  give  special  lectures  to  radiation  technicians  if  requested? 

Yes No . 

Comment : 


11  Need  and  Training  Information; 

Note:  Keep  in  mind  that  college  course  work  you  recommend  for  tech- 

nicians applies  only  to  your  specific  area  of  work  and  Its 
personnel  requirements.  Also  keep  in  mind  that  the  proposed 
curriculum  is  one  to  be  developed  at  the  less-than-degree  level. 

A.  Need  for  radiation  technologists 

1.  How  many  radiation  techniciaits  are  currently  employed  in  your  work 
area? 


2.  Is  there  a definite  need  now  for  additional  technicians  in  your  immediate 
work  area?  Yes  No How  many? . 

5.  Do  you  anticipate  increased  needs  for  such  personnel  in  the  future? 

Yes  No 


4.  Have  you  been  unable  to  fill  any  technical  positions?  Yes  No 

How  many? . 
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5,  Indicate  reasons  for  diffi;  < Ity  in  filling  technician  positions. 

(a)  salary  level  (d)  lack  of  interest 

(b)  insufficient  budget  (e)  hazardous  occupation 

(c)  lack  of  trained  personnel  (f)  other  (please  explain) 


B . Training  of  r ad iat ion  technologists 

1,  If  your  organization  only  employs  one  technical  category  fcxampie: 
Biological)  indicate  by  number,  in  order  of  importance,  those  areas 
of  science  which  should  be  emphasized  in  training  technicians  for 
your  particular  needs. 

(a)  Biology  (c)  Mathemat ics (e)  Other  (explain) 

(b)  Physics  (d)  Chemistry  


2,  V*.it  . 'mbiriatit  n of  above  science  courses  should  be  emphasized  to  fill 
the  .is  of  your  organization? 


3,  If  more  than  one  technical  category  exists  in  your  organization  indi- 
cate what  they  are  (see  1 above)  (example t Chemical,  Mathematical). 

(a)  

(b)  

(c)  

4.  What  combination  of  science  courses  should  be  emphasized  in  each  of 

these  categories? 


5.  Check  or  indicate  only  those  courses  known  to  be  essential  to  the 
) cchnician’s  work  in  your  organization. 

(a)  Mathematics 

1,  College  Algebra  4.  Calculus  

2,  Analytical  Geoit'iy  5,  Statistics  

3,  Trigonometry  6.  Other  

comment: 
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(b)  Biological 

1,  General  Biology 

2,  Zoology 

3,  Radloblology 
Comment : 


A,  Physiology 

5,  Botany 

6,  Others 


(c)  Physics 

1,  General  3,  Nuclear 

2.  Health  A.  Others 


Coimaent: 


(d)  Chemistry 

1,  General  A,  Radlochemistry 

2,  Quantitative  5,  Others 

3,  Organic 

Comment: 


(e)  Any  special  course  work  indicated? 

(Example:  technical  writing,  radiation  instrumentation,  electronics) 


III  General  Information 

A.  Technical  personnel 

1.  What  is  the  present  annual  wage  range  for  radiation  technologists  in 
your  organization? 

2.  Is  there  opportunity  for  technician  advancement  in  your  organization? 

Yes  Nc If  so,  what  kinds  of  advancement? 


3,  If  you  were  to  employ  personnel  from  a college  training  program  as 
suggested,  should  there  be  any  physical  or  psychological  limitations 
and  restrictions  placed  on  the  applicant?  Yes  No 

Comment: 
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4,  Should  a screening  examination  be  given  to  prospective  students? 

Yes  No  Would  you  be  willing  to  assist  in  developing  such 

an  examination  if  requested?  Yes No . 


5,  Do  you  consider  on-the-job  training  as  an  important  part  of  the  total 

training  program?  Yes  No . 

6,  Would  your  organization  hire  students  as  part  of  on-the-job  training 

during  the  summer  months?  Yes  No 

7,  If  such  a curriculum  was  established,  would  your  organization  give 

financial  support  to  promising  students  during  their  training  period? 
Yes  No  To  what  extent? 


8.  Support  to  persons  now  employed  by  your  organization?  Yes  No 

To  what  extent? 


9.  Does  your  organization  employ  women  as  radiation  technicians?  Yes 

No  . If  trained,  would  you  employ  them?  Yes  No  In- 
dicate areas  open  to  them 


10.  What  other  factors  do  you  consider  important  in  developing  technical 
personnel  for  this  type  of  work? 


B . Other  personnel 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  technical  aspects  of  a program  of  this  nature 

are  such  as  to  require  more  than  2 years  of  training?  Yes 

No  Comment: 


2.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  need  for  the  development  of  a program 
at  the  baccalaureate  level?  Yes  No  Comoent: 
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3.  What  other  types  of  professional,  sub-professional  and  technical 
personnel  does  your  organization  need  now  or  will  need  in  the  near 
future? 


4.  We  will  send  this  form  to  persons  you  recommend  as  key  evaluators. 

Name  Address 


(a) 

(b) 

I 

(c) 
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APPENDIX  V 


LIST  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  REPRESENTED  IN  SURVEY 


Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Hanford  Operations 
Idaho  Falls  Operations 
Oak  Ridge  Operations 
Sacramento  River  Operations 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
Boeing  Aircraft 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Labor 
Department  of  Defense 
Dow  Chemical  Company 
Eberline  Instrument  Company 
Edgerton,  Germeshausen  and  Grier,  Inc. 
E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  and  Company 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
General  Atomics 
General  Electric 
Honeywell  Research  Center 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratories 
Louisiana  State  University 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
Lovelace  Foundation 
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Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies 
Philadelphia  Health  Department 
Phillips  Petroleum 
Rand  Corporation 

Reynolds  Electrical  and  Engineering  Company 
Sand la  Corporation 
Schwarz  Bioresearch,  Inc. 

Stanford  University 

Tracer lab 

Tulane  University 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

University  of  Cincinnati 

University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center 

University  of  Missouri 

University  of  Oregon 

University  of  Rochester 

University  of  St,  Louis 

University  of  Washington 

United  States  Air  Force,  Aerospace  Medical  Division 
United  States  Army,  Office  of  Surgeon  General 
United  States  Navy,  Research  Laboratory 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Radiological  Defense  Laboratory 
United  States  Public  Health  Service 
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Vanderbilt  University 
Veteran* s Administration 
Wentworth  Institute 
Westinghouse  Electric 


APPENDIX  VI 
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ADVANCED  STUDY  PERFORMED 
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INSTITUTIONS  IN  CENUlAL  U.S.  FRCM  WHICH  RESPONDENT'S 
HIGHEST  DEGREE  WAS  OBTAINED  OR 


ADVANCED  STUDY  PERFORMED 


APPENDIX  VII 


INSTITUTIONS  IN  CENTRAL  U.S.  FRCM  WHICH  RESPONDENT'S  HIGHEST  DEGREE 
WAS  OBTAINED  OR  ADVANCED  STUDY  PERFORMED 


Institution 

Number 

Case  Institute 

1 

University  of  Chicago 

3 

University  of  Illinois 

1 

Iowa  State  University 

2 

University  of  Kansas 

3 

tiniversity  of  Michigan 

2 

University  of  North  Dakota 

1 

Northern  State  Teachers 

1 

Northwestern  University 

1 

Ohio  State  University 

1 

Oklahoma  State  University^ 

1 

St.  Louis  University 

2 

Southern  Mississippi 

1 

Tulane  University 

1 

Vanderbilt 

5 

Washington  University  (St,  Louis) 

1 

Western  Kentucky 

1 
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APPENDIX  VIII 


WESTERN  INSTITUTIONS  FROM  WHICH  RESPONDENT’S  HIGHEST  DEGREE 
WAS  OBTAINED  CR  ADVANCED  STUDY  PERFORMED 

Institution  Number 

University  of  California  4 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  3 

California  Institute  of  Technology  2 

University  of  Colorado  1 

University  of  Nevada  2 

University  of  New  Mexico  2 

University  of  Oregon  2 

St.  Michaels  College  1 

Stanford  University  2 

University  of  Utah  1 

Utah  State  University  1 

University  of  Washington  5 

Washington  State  University  1 
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APPENDIX  IX 


FIELDS  OF  STUDY  REPORTED  BY  HOLDERS 
OF  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 


Field 

Major 

Minor 

Chemistry 

23 

13 

Physics 

22 

13 

Engineering  <1) 

12 

4 

Premedical  and  related  (2) 

10 

2 

Biology 

9 

5 

Mathematics 

5 

22 

Education 

1 

2 

Hiilosophy 

1 

1 

History 

1 

- 

Psychology 

— 

1 

(1)  There  was  no  one  field  of  engineering  predominating,  but  the  group 
included:  chemical,  electrical,  civil,  industrial,  metallurgical, 
sanitary  engineering. 

(2)  Included  public  health,  food  technology,  pharmacy,  premedical,  science. 
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FIELDS  OF  STDDX  REPORTED  BY  HOLDERS  OF  MASTER*S  DEGREE 


Field 

Major 

Minor 

Physics 

14 

2 

Chemistry 

5 

2 

Biology 

5 

3 

Engineering 

Sanitary 

1 

Electronics 

3 

Not  specified 

3 

2 

Mathematics 

1 

6 

Industrial  Hygiene 

2 

- 

Pharmacology 

1 

1 

Management 

1 

- 

Psychology 

1 

- 

Biophysics 

1 

- 

Industrial  Medicine 

1 

- 

Public  Health 

- 

1 

Phys iology 

- 

1 

Sociology 

1 
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FIELDS  OF  STUrWr  REPORTED  BY  HOLDERS 
OF  PH,D.  DEGREE 


Field 


Chemistry 

Physics 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Biophysics 

Cytogenetics 

Engineering 

Horticulture 

Industrial  Hygiene 

Medical  Physics 

Nuclear  Science 

Pharmacology 

Radiation  Biology 

Radiochemistry 

Sanitary  Engineering 

Soil  Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Ecology 

Physiology 

Plant  Physiology 


Major* 


Minor 


6 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


I 


6 

6 


3 


1 


<1 

s 


I 

J 


1 
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REPORIED  ANNUAL  WAGE  RANGE  FOR  RADIATION  TECHNOLOGISTS 


a.  Government 


$2,400-6,000 

$3,000-6,000 

3,000-6,000 

3.500- 7,560 

3.760- 4,345 

3.760- 6,345 

3.800- 6,300 

$4,000 

4,000-6,000 

4.000- 6,300 

4.000- 8,000 
4,300-5,300 
4,345-7,560 

4.400- 8,000 

4.500- 5,000 

4.800- 14,400 
4,980-8,400 

$5,000-10,000 

5,355 

5.400- 7,200 
5,600-9,000 
5,720-7,228 


$6,000-9,600 

6.300- 8,000 

6.300- 8,400 
6,500 


$7,560-10,255 

7,560-10,635 

7,850 

$8,250 

8,500-9,000 


b.  Industry 


$4,000-6,000 

4,000-7,000 

4,200-5,000 

4,680-7,800 


$5,000-9,000 

5,244-9,180 

5,500-8,000 

5,520-9,000 

5,600-7,300 

5,678-7,736 


$6,000 

6.000- 9,000 

6,000-9,000 

6.000- 10,000 

6,200-6,600 

6.500- 9,500 

6.500- 10,000 
6,500-10,000 


c.  University  and 
Foundations 

$2,400-4,200 

$3,000-5,400 

3,000-7,000 

3,300-3,720 

3,600-5,400 

3,800-6,800 


$4,000 

4,000-7,000 

4,200 

4,500-7,500 

4.800- 6,600 

4.800- 10,000 
4,860-8,700 


$5,000 

5.000- 5,400 

5.000- 7,500 
5,400 

5.428- 7,514 

5.428- 7,550 

5.428- 8,070 
5,500 

$6,500-8,500 

6,600-10,000 
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FOREWORD 

This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  as  a guide  for  school  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  of  industrial  arts  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
Mississippi.  It  is  the  second  revision  of  Mississippi  School  Bulletin  131, 
the  first  revision,  147,  having  been  made  in  1959. 

Industrial  arts  is  being  more  universally  recognized  by  leaders 
in  education  as  a subject  that  is  beneficial  to  all  students.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  general  education  value  resulting  from  a good  program 
of  industrial  arts,  it  also  has  prevocational  and  to  some  extent 
vocational  values.  With  the  great  emphasis  that  is  being  put  on 
vocational  and  technical  education,  industrial  arts  has  an  increasing 
value  in  the  preparation  of  vocational  students. 

The  Legislature  in  its  regular  session  in  1964,  through  House 
Bill  No,  112,  gave  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  industrial  arts  in  the  public  schools  of  Mississippi. 

This  bulletin  is  being  released  through  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tion and  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  We  ^ ust  that  it  will  be  helpful  in 
the  improvement  of  present  programs  of  industrial  arts  and  as  a 
guide  for  the  initiation  of  new  programs  in  our  public  school  system 
of  the  State. 


J,  M,  Tubb 

State  Superintendent  of  Education 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

\ Because  of  the  increased  need  for  industrial  arts  in  our  public 

school  system,  the  Instruction  and  Vocational  Divisions  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  have  revised  Mississippi  School  Bulletin 
Number  131  and  are  distributing  it  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Funds  from  Title  V of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  were  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  revising,  printing,  and  dis- 
tributing this  bulletin. 

Industrial  arts  is  considered  as  a general  education  subject;  how- 
ever, the  Legislature  in  its  regular  session  of  1964  enacted  a law  as- 
signing the  responsibility  of  the  supervision  to  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  The 
; Vocational  and  Instruction  Divisions  are  working  together  in  the 

! further  promotion  of  this  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  our 

I children, 

L 

It  is  recognized  that  industrial  arts  is  of  great  value  in  developing 
attitudes  and  abilities  of  students.  When  properly  organized  and 
taught  it  serves  as  a means  of  assisting  students  in  the  development 
of  manipulative  sk’ils  and  in  exploring  their  interests  and  aptitudes. 
In  many  cases  industrial  arts  serves  to  guide  students  toward  vo- 
cational occupational  training. 

This  bulletin  is  one  step  in  the  further  development  of  industrial 
arts  in  our  public  schools.  The  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  has  employed  a State  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts  Edu- 
cation to  assist  in  the  further  development  of  this  program. 

It  is  hoped  that  school  officials  will  use  this  publication  in  plan- 
ning and  developing  a program  of  industrial  arts  to  meet  their  needs. 

A.  P,  Bennett,  State  Director 
Division  of  Instruction 
A,  P,  Fatherree,  State  Director 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

The  great  value  of  Industrial  Arts  in  the  present  day  scheme 
of  education  is  universally  recognized.  Through  the  years,  it  has 
grown  to  be  a phase  of  general  education  designed  to  develop 
certain  habits,  attitudes,  and  abilities  desirable  for  all  citizens.  The 
old  Russian  plan  of  tool  instruction,  the  German  idea  of  Manual 
Training,  the  Swedish  Sloyd  System  and  the  old  Manual  Training 
period  in  America  were  all  marks  of  progress  in  developing  the 
industrial  arts  of  today. 

Manual  Training  died  because  of  its  narrowness  of  scope  and 
objective  and  because  it  concerned  itself  too  generously  with  tool  skills 
and  manipulative  habits  forgetting  such  important  objectives  as 
consumer  values,  individual  differences,  related  technical  information 
and  guidance  information.  The  next  phase  was  called  Manual  Arts, 
This  movement  migrated  to  America  from  England  and  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  revolt  against  factory-produced  items  which  were 
poorly  designed  with  little  or  no  aesthetic  value. 

Industrial  Arts  as  we  know  it  today  came  into  existence  about 
1905  when  it  was  recognized  that  there  was  a need  for  the  inclusion 
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Ficxjbe  1.  The  building  includes  a composite  general  shop,  general  shop  in  a 
maior  area,  and  a combination  drawing  and  classrocm. 
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of  technical  and  related  information  to  supplement  the  skills  being 
taught  in  the  school  shops  and  drafting  rooms.  Industrial  Arts,  then, 
is  the  study  of  the  materials,  tools,  processes,  and  products  of  industry 
for  their  general  educational  value  and  should  be  included  in  the 
school  program  of  every  boy  and  girl.  Industrial  Arts  provides  an 
area  of  instruction  which  is  an  integral  part  of  a well-rounded,  com- 
prehensive educational  program.  Through  the  use  of  manipulative 
skills,  it  provides  lifelike  activities  which  are  consistent  with  the 
environment  of  the  student.  This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  In- 
dustrial Arts  has  as  its  objective  the  teaching  of  any  vocation,  but 
rather  that  it  is  a broad,  basic,  exploratory  program,  general  in 
nature,  which  may  have  pre-vocational  values. 

Industrial  Arts  has  general  values  which  are  progressively  more 
intensive  and  are  cumulative  in  their  effect  as  the  student  advances 
in  experience  and  maturity.  Through  such  a program  die  student — 

Has  the  opportunity  to  explore  several  fields  or  phases  in 
industry,  such  as:  Electricity-Electronics,  Drawing  and  Planning, 
Woodworking,  Metalworking,  Power  Mechanics,  Introduction  to 
Industrial  Procedures,  Problem  Solving,  Personnel  Management 
and  the  like.  He  is  able  to  formulate  some  idea  of  his 
aptitudes  and  his  shortcomings  as  well  as  his  likes  and  dislikes 
as  a result  of  such  exploratory  experiences.  He  should  develop 
a better  understanding  of  and  appreciation  of  the  world  of  work 
as  well  as  gain  some  insight  as  to  where  he  may  succeed  in 
a highly  industrialized  society. 

Gains  a vast  amount  of  consumer  knowledge  to  help  him 
make  wise  decisions  in  the  selection,  use,  and  care  of  manufac- 
tured items. 

Enlarges  his  insight  into  some  of  the  requirements  of  various 
occupations — the  physical  requirements,  educational  require- 
ments, remunerative  values  — and  is  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  be  of  service  to  his  fellow  man.  All  of  this  adds  to  a know- 
ledge in  making  wise  decisions  concerning  educational  and  voca- 
tional choices. 

Grows  in  his  attitude  toward  the  importance  of  safety  as 
it  relates  to  industrial  life,  the  school  shop,  home  life  and  all 
aspects  of  daily  living. 

Enhances  his  creative  ability  and  learns  the  value  of  careful 
planning  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  well-formulated 
steps  of  procedure. 
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Formulates  good  work  habits.  Learns  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  to  follow  through  to  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  task. 

Develops  some  worthwhile  leisure  time  activity.  Youth 
engaged  in  constructive  enterprise  are  less  likely  to  become  in- 
volved in  destructive  activity, 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OBpiCTIVES 

The  objectives  of  Industrial  Arts  must  be  formulated  upon  sound 
educational  philosophy.  When  based  upon  this  premise,  the  objectives 
serve  a three-fold  purpose  in  establishing  goals  to  be  attained,  guides 
for  the  selection  of  subject  matter,  and  standards  for  evaluation  of  the 
program.  As  one  examines  these  objectives  they  fall  into  two  main 
categories:  those  objectives  which  are  unique  to  the  field  of  Industrial 
Arts  and  those  objectives  which  are  shared  with  other  phases  of  the 
educational  program.  The  following  objectives  are  considered  to  be 
comprehensive  for  Industrial  Arts  and  not  the  specific  objectives  for 
a particular  course. 

The  unique  objectives  of  Industrial  Arts  are  as  follows: 

To  develop  skill  in  the  making  and  reading  of  working  draw- 
ings. 

To  develop  an  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  the  in- 
dustrial world. 

To  develop  basic  skills  in  the  use  and  care  of  tools  and  ma- 
chines common  to  industry. 

To  provide  exploratory  experiences  in  a wide  variety  of 
industrial  areas. 

Those  objectives  shared  with  other  phases  of  education  include 
the  following; 

To  provide  safety  education 

To  impart  consumer  knowledge 

To  develop  desirable  personal-social  traits 

To  discover  and  develop  student  talents 

To  develop  an  appreciation  of  good  craftsmanship  and 
design 

To  stimulate  creativity  and  problem  solving 

To  develop  worthwhile  leisure  time  activities 

To  imjf^rt  occupational  information 
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Mississippi  is  enjoying  a period  of  unprecedented  industrial  de- 
velopment and  is  rapidly  changing  from  an  agrarian  to  an  indus- 
trial economy.  One  of  the  very  important  contributions  public  edu- 
cation can  make  to  the  industrial  growth  of  the  state  is  to  develop 
an  **industrial  consciousness”  within  the  young  people.  This  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  industry  is  basic  to  the  attitudes 
necessary  for  the  establishment  and  growth  of  industry  in  any 
community.  Industrial  Arts  is  that  segment  of  the  overall  public 
education  program  which  is  designed  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  junior  high  school  presents  the  ideal 
place  in  which  to  begin  laying  the  foundation  for  the  students  life 
work  by  providing  broad  exploratory  experiences,  factual  informa- 
tion, basic  tool  techniques,  and  occupational  information.  The  early 
acquisition  of  this  knowledge  is  a powerful  tool  in  molding  character 
traits  and  social  habits  and  provides  a realistic  approach  to  effective 
guidance.  Satisfying  the  early  manipulative  needs  and  creative 
desires  of  the  youth  leads  him  into  a more  complete  development 
of  his  ideals  and  ambitions  and  a realization  of  his  responsibility 
to  others.  Give  the  boys  and  girls  this  opportunity  to  secure  a 
broad  educational  foundation  of  practical,  factual,  and  aesthetic 
values  and  they  will  stand  a far  better  chance  of  becoming  useful 
citizens.  Desires,  aptitudes  and  mental  qualities  vary  so  greatly  that, 
unless  we  provide  a wide  range  of  practical  as  well  as  academic 
subjects  for  our  youth,  many  of  them  will  become  failures  in  life 
before  they  have  begnn, 

WHAT  IS  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION? 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  consider  or  summarize  just 
what  Industrial  Arts  education  is  and  what  it  proposes  to  do. 

Industrial  Arts  is  closely  related  to  trade  and  industrial  education 
and  has  much  to  be  desired  as  a pre-vocational  activity.  However, 
it  must  not  be  confused  with  Vocational  Trade  Training,  Its  objectives 
are  more  general  in  nature  and  afford  information  valuable  to  any 
person,  regardless  of  his  vocational  choice.  It  offers  opportunities 
for  exploration,  understanding,  appreciation,  and  guidance.  On  the 
other  hand,  vocational  trade  education  is  specialization,  the  develop- 
ment of  job  skills  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  useful  employment. 

In  order  to  set  forth  clearly  the  differences  between  and  the 
similarities  of  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education  programs, 
the  following  chart  is  included: 
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COMPARISON  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION 


Aims  and  Objectives 


General  education  involving  ex- 
ploratory and  developmental  ex- 
periences; consumer  knowledge 
and  appreciation;  skill  in  care 
and  use  of  common  tools;  under- 
standing of  and  interest  in  in- 
dustrial life;  development  of 
desirable  habits  and  character 
traits. 


Specialized  training  for  useful 
employment  involving  job  skills 
and  procedures;  technical  and 
related  information;  employer- 
employee  relationships;  occu- 
pational health  and  safety. 


Groups  Served 


All  comers:  elementary,  junior 
and  senior  high  school  pupils; 
usually  offered  as  part  erf  acti- 
vity program  in  lower  grades, 
required  in  junior  high  school, 
and  elective  in  senior  high 
school,  classes  somewhat  homo- 
geneous. 


Select  groups;  must  be  at  least 
14  years  of  age  in  day  classes, 
16  in  evening  classes;  students 
must  be  eimer  employed  in 
trade  or  industrial  pursuits  or 
have  made  definite  selection  of 
same  before  they  can  be  legally 
enrolled;  ne^  for  an  ability  to 
profit  by  instruction;  further 
selective  criteria;  older  groups. 


Time  of  Enrollment,  Time  Allotment  and  Length  of  Course 


Enrollment  conforms  to  regular 
school  program;  classes  meet 
from  one  hour  per  week  up  to 
10,  usually  5 single  periods  or  3 
double  period  classes  per  week; 
courses  run  for  a semester  or 
year,  for  shorter  wriods  when 
scheduled  for  ex^oratory  pur- 
poses; school  is  bound  only  by 
state  regulations  which  specify  5 
periods  per  week;  two  semesters 
for  1 unit  of  credit. 


Part-time  and  day  classes  con- 
form closely  to  regular  school 
schedule;  evening  classes  start 
when  need  arises;  day  classes 
must  offer  at  least  15  hours  of 
instruction  per  week  for  school 
year  of  9 months;  evening  classes 
meet  for  any  number  erf  hours 
per  week  and  may  run  for  any 
length  of  time,  usually  meet  two 
2-hour  periods  per  week  and  run 
in  short  time  units;  all  strictly 
specified  in  State  Plan. 
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When  and  Where 

Classes  ordinarily  meet  during 
day  time  only,  in  regular  school 
or  in  special  shop  building  on 
school  grounds;  increasing  num- 
ber of  schools  offering  Industrial 
Arts  along  with  recreational 
activities  in  summer  program. 


Classes  Meet 

Trade  preparatory  classes  meet 
during  day  or  evening  in  public 
school;  part-time  classes  meet 
during  day  or  evening  at  any 
place  under  public  supervision 
and  control;  evening  trade  exten- 
sion classes  meet  any  time  after 
working  hours  at  any  place 
under  public  supervision  and 
control. 


Content  and  Nature  of  Work 


Activities  represented  in  pro- 
gram and  course  content  much 
me  same  from  school  to  school; 
general  shop,  drawing,  metal- 
working, woodworking,  electric- 
ity are  most  commonly  offered. 


Subjects  taught  and  content  j 

thereof  vary  with  the  industries  ; 

of  the  community  and  the  needs 
of  the  workers;  instruction  based 
on  an  analysis  of  what  the  indivi- 
dual workers  need  to  know  and 

to  be  able  to  do.  ^ 


Methods  of  Teaching 


Shop  work  centered  around  pro- 
jects of  individual  type;  much 
group  instruction  given;  indivi- 
dual instruction  used  to  some 
extent;  readings,  visual  aids  and 
excursion  trips  used;  achieve- 
ment tests  similar  to  those  in 
other  fields  used. 


Shop  work  organized  around 
group  projects;  production  pro- 
cedures followed  as  closely  as 
possible;  instruction  largely  indi- 
vidual; supplemented  by  group 
methods;  readings  reduced  to 
minimum;  skills  emphasized;  few 
tests  other  than  practical  perfor- 
mance used. 


Type  of  Teacher 


College  graduate  with  broad 
technical  and  professional  train- 
ing; practical  experience  highly 
desirable  but  not  required;  a 
lover  of  boys  and  boy  activities; 
must  m eet  m inimum  requ  ire- 
ments  set  up  by  State  Depart- 
ment. 


Competent  tradesmen;  accep- 
table to  group;  2 years  or  more 
of  journeyman  experience;  lead- 
ership qualities  and  ability  to 
teach;  minimum  of  professional 
training;  must  be  approved  by 
State  Supervisor. 
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Placement  and  Follow-Up 

No  effort  is  made  to  place  and  Placement  and  success  of 
follow  up  students;  work  not  in-  trainees  the  measure  of  effec- 

tended  to  prepare  for  employ-  tiveness  of  the  program;  increas- 

ment.  ing  effort  Joeing  made  to  place 

all  trainees  and  to  follow  them 
through  to  insure  occupational 
adjustment;  placements  range 
from  about  30%  to  100%, 


Type  of  Equipment  Required 

Predominance  of  hand  tools;  Modem  production  equipment 

machines  of  good  quality  but  essential;  should  conform  in  size 

smaller  and  less  expensive  than  and  type  to  that  used  in  indus- 

the  heavy  production  type;  shop  try;  shop  laid  out  for  production 

laid  out  for  individual  projects  work  and  for  small  classes, 
work  and  for  large  classes. 

Relations  with  Outside  Agencies 

No  obligation  to  cooperate  with  Distinctly  a cooperative  under- 
outside agencies;  controlled  and  taking;  must  work  in  harmony 

operated  by  local  school  admin-  with  both  labor  and  employer 

istration  much  the  same  as  other  groups,  as  well  as  public  em- 

regular  subjects,  but  it  is  urged  ployment  agencies;  advisory  ! 

that  the  teacher  avail  himself  of  committee  essential  in  effective  | 

the  services  of  an  industrial  administration  of  program;  co-  i 

advisory  committee,  operative  plan  with  the  State  | 

Department  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, 


Federal  and  State  Aid 

Local  communities  must  supply  Program  operates  under  State  | 

building,  equipment,  supplies  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  ! 

and  teacher  me  same  as  in  other  and  must  have  approval  of  State  ■ 

subjects;  however,  limited  Fed-  Director;  50%  or  more  of  teach-  | 

eral  funds  are  available  for  this  er  s salary  is  paid  through  fed-  i 

program  under  Titles  I,  II,  and  eral  and  state  funds;  no  such 

III  of  P,L,  89-10,  Elementary  funds  are  available  for  housing 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  equipment;  community  pays 

entire  cost  of  program  and  is  i 

then  reimbursed  in  accordance 
with  agreement  made  with  the 
State  Department  of  Vocational 
Education, 

i 
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TYPES  OF  PROGRAMS 

For  the  purpose  of  assuring  a full  understanding  of  the  informa- 
tion  included  in  this  bulletin,  this  section  is  devoted  to  the  definition 
and  explanation  of  terms  that  might  be  confusing. 

The  General  Handicrafts  Shop 

The  Handicrafts  are  defined  as  that  area  of  Industrial  Arts  which 
provides  for  creative  activity  as  well  as  a study  of  industrial  materials 
and  products.  For  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin,  the  Handicrafts  are 
confined  to  activities  such  as  leatherworking,  ceramics,  plastics,  wood- 
working, art  metal,  etc.,  and  are  recommended  as  being  applicable  and 
appropriate  for  beginning  Industrial  Arts  activity  at  the  lower  junior 
high  school  level.  The  General  Handicrafts  Shop  seeks  to  create 
interest,  inform,  inspire,  and  guide  by  bringing  materials  and  funda- 
mental processes  of  industry  into  the  school  life  of  the  pupil.  Projects 
and  problems  are  employed  which  provide  experiences  and  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  certain  techniques,  knowledge,  appreciation, 
and  fundamental  skills.  Such  projects  may  be  in  the  fields  of 
leathercraft,  hand  carving,  toy  making,  ceramics,  etc.  This  constitutes 
the  chief  difference  between  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Trade 
Training.  The  exploratory  value  of  Handicrafts  is  stressed  and  little 
emphasis  is  placed  on  acquiring  skill.  In  this  program  there  are 
opportunities  for  creative  thinking  and  doing  ihrou^  individual  and 
group  projects. 

Industrial  Arts  Handicraft  programs  in  Mississippi  are  confined 
to  the  lower  junior  high  school  level,  preferably  to  the  seventh  grade. 
Such  programs  should  be  conducted  according  to  the  Composite 
General  Shop  plan,  which  will  be  described  later.  Every  Handicraft 
program  in  Mississippi  should  be  competed  of  a minimum  of  four 
units,  one  of  which  should  be  freehand  drawing. 

Consistent  with  the  recommendation  for  the  Composite  General 
Shop,  here  again  it  is  strongly  urged  that  woodworking  be  included  as 
one  of  the  four  units. 

Additional  units  may  be  selected  from  the  following  list  as  more 
than  four  units  may  be  taught  where  practical  and  desirable.  The 
Handicraft  areas  to  be  taught  in  the  seventh  grade  include  the 
following: 

1.  Leathercrafts  5.  Graphic  Arts 

2.  Plastics  6.  Art  Metal 

3.  Mosaics  7.  Woodcrafts 

4.  Ceramics  8.  Drawing  (freehand) 
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The  Handicrafts  Shop  provides  highly  desirable  activities  which 
serve  to  enrich  greatly  the  elementary  program  as  well  as  to  provide 
a more  suitable  beginning  for  Industrial  Arts  in  the  public  school. 
Such  a program  can  be  initiated  and  conducted  in  a minimum  amount 
of  space  and  at  a minimum  cost.  It  is  recommended  that,  when  taught 
below  the  seventh  grade  level,  Handicrafts  be  integrated  with  regular 
school  courses  and  taught  by  the  classroom  teacher.  A further  dis- 
cussion of  this  will  be  found  in  Chapter  III. 


Figube  2.  Typical  scene  in  the  handicrafts  area 


The  Composite  General  Shop 

The  Composite  General  Shop  provides  pupil  experience  in  a num- 
ber of  different  industrial  activities  carried  on  simultaneously  in  one 
room  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher.  This  type  of  shop  is  re- 
commended as  '.!»e  soundest  approach  to  the  basic  Industrial  Arts 
courses  in  the  junior  high  school. 

It  is  possible  to  include  eight  or  more  units  of  work  representing 
as  many  different  areas  of  industrial  activity.  It  is  recommended, 
however,  that  the  shop  be  started  with  fewer  types  of  activities  and 
then  expanded  if  this  is  deemed  desirable.  It  is  also  recommended  that 


the  Composite  General  Shop  in  the  public  schools  of  Mississippi  be 
composed  of  a minimum  of  four  units  that  represent  four  distinct  areas 
of  industrial  work,  such  as  drawing  and  planning,  metalworking,  elec- 
trical work,  and  woodworking.  Every  Composite  General  Shop  should 
include  drawing  and  planning.  Since  woodworking  is  a basic  industry 
in  Mississippi,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  every  Composite  Gen- 
eral Shop  include  a unit  in  woodworking.  Additional  units  which  may 
be  tau^t  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  may  be  selected  from  the 
following  list.  One  high  school  credit  may  be  given  if  taught  in  the 
ninth  grade  or  above. 


1.  Basic  Electricity-Eleclronics 

2.  Woodworking 

3.  General  Metalworking 

4.  Drawing  and  Planning 

5.  Power  Mechanics 


6.  Plastics 

7.  Leatherwork 

8.  Ceramics 

9.  Graphic  Arts 

10.  Household  Mechanics 


In  addition  to  the  basic  Industrial  Arts  program  described  above, 
it  is  possible,  if  equipment  is  available,  to  provide  advanced  courses 
to  small  groups  of  students  in  the  same  shop.  In  this  way  the  needs  of 
beginning  and  advanced  students  can  be  met,  a plan  which  is  es- 
pecially appropriate  for  the  school  that  can  have  only  one  shop.  A 
broad  range  of  experience  can  be  provided  at  a comparatively  low  cost. 
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The  General  Shop  In  A Major  Area 

The  General  Shop  in  a Major  Area  is  one  in  which  the  subject 
experiences  are  confined  to  one  field  of  industry,  such  as  metalworking, 
woodworking,  applied  electricity-electronics,  or  power  mechanics.  The 
operation  of  this  type  of  shop  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Composite 
General  Shop  which  is  defined  and  described  above.  The  shop  differs 
from  the  Composite  General  Shop  in  that  all  units  of  work  are 
definitely  a part  of  a given  field  of  industrial  work.  For  example,  a 
general  woodworking  shop  program  should  be  composed  of  units  of 
various  phases  of  woodworking,  ranging  from  basic  hand  tool  opera- 
tions to  woodworking  machine  tools.  In  a general  metal  shop,  all  units 
would  be  in  the  metalworking  field,  while  the  general  electrical  shop 
would  be  composed  of  units  of  an  electrical  nature. 
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CHAPTER  II 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR  PLANNING  AN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  PROGRAM^ 

(Standards  and  Codes) 

SIZE  OF  SHOPS 

The  total  area  in  a Composite  General  Shop  should  be  determined 
on  a basis  of  100  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each  pupil.  Excluding 
auxiliary  areas  such  as  the  office,  finish  room,  storage  room  and  project 
storage  rooms,  a minimum  area  of  2400  square  feet  for  pupil  activity 
should  be  allowed  for  each  shop.  This  figure  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  shops  will  be  planned  to  accommodate  a maximum  of  24 
pupils.  For  suggested  floor  plans  of  the  shop,  see  Appendix  Aa, 

It  is  obvious  that  a general  woodworking  shop  would  require 
more  floor  space  than  a radio  shop.  The  size  of  special  type  shops 
should  be  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  courses  to  be  taught  in  order 
to  determine  the  kind,  size  and  amount  of  equipment  needed.  Further, 
a tentative  floor  plan  should  be  made  to  arrive  at  the  space  relationship 
of  the  various  equipment  items  and  work  centers. 

Additional  space  should  be  provided  for  storage  of  projects  and 
materials  either  in  or  adjacent  to  certain  shops,  such  as  woodworking. 


Figube  5,  A preliminary  shop  floor  plan  helps  in  establishing  arrangements 

of  equipment  and  furniture 


**You  will  Hnd  an  outline  of  step-by-step  piocedures  for  planning  an  Industrial 
Arts  program  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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metalworking,  or  electrical  shops.  Extra  storage  space  should  be 
provided  if  the  shop  facilities  are  to  be  used  for  evening  adult 
education. 


SHAPE  OF  SHOPS 

The  shape  of  a shop  is  important.  The  ratio  of  length  to  width 
should  range  from  one  and  one-half  to  one  to  not  more  than  two  to 
one.  Long  narrow  shops  should  be  avoided  as  they  ’ : not  lend  them- 
selves to  effective  orientation  of  machine  tool  equipment  or  to 
efficient  space  utilization.  In  schools  housing  only  one  shop,  this 
situation  can  be  avoided  by  placing  the  shop  at  the  end  of  a wing 
where  it  is  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  width  of  the  entire  wing. 
Any  shape  that  does  not  allow  an  instructor  full  visibility  of  the 
entire  area  at  all  times  should  be  avoided. 

LOCATION  OF  SHOPS 

Industrial  Arts  shops  should  be  located  on  the  ground  level 
whenever  possible.  This  makes  it  convenient  to  have  an  outside  en- 
trance through  which  to  move  large  items  of  equipment.  It  is  desirable, 
too,  since  vibrations  and  noise  in  rooms  on  the  ground  level  will  not 
penetrate  to  other  classrooms  which  might  otherwise  be  located  below. 
In  large  schools  it  is  recommended  that  a separate  wing  or  the  end 
of  a wing  of  the  main  building  be  used  for  shops  and  related  subjects. 
Experience  has  shown  that  shop  facilities  are  constantly  being  en- 
larged to  accommodate  unforeseen  increases  in  enrollment.  Shops 
should,  therefore,  be  located  so  that  future  expansion  may  be  made 

with  a minimum  of  alterations  and  without  destroying  the  harmony 
with  building  design  and  fenestration.  Consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  the  position  of  the  shops  in  relation  to  the  mechanical  drawing 
and  art  rooms.  This  is  particularly  important  in  a large  school  having 
several  shops. 

Another  important  consideration  in  the  location  of  a shop  or 
shops  is  whether  or  not  they  are  conveniently  accessible  for  adult 
education  classes  in  the  evening. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS 

Floors 

Floor  materials  are  recommended  as  follows:  trowel-finished 
concrete  floor  with  hardener  and  color  added.  Ceramic  tile  is  recom- 
mended for  rest  rooms. 
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Walls 

The  lower  portion  of  shop  walls,  up  to  a height  of  five  feet, 
should  be  made  of  a durable  hard-surfaced  material  whicli  can  be 
easily  cleaned.  It  should  have  a pleasing  color  and  texture.  Glazed 
brick,  glazed  tile,  liquid  plastic,  or  Epoxy  enamel  are  satisfactory 
materials  for  this  purpose. 

In  situations  where  a separate  wing  of  the  building  is  devoted 
to  shopwork,  good  quality,  carefully  laid  cinder  blocks  are  satisfactory 
providing  they  are  properly  sealed  and  painted.  The  walls  above  a 
wainscot  or  wainscot  height  should  be  treated  with  a non-glare  ma- 
terial The  lower  portion  of  the  walls  should  be  free  from  obstructions 
and  projections  to  allow  efficient  placement  of  benches,  machines 
and  cabinets.  At  least  one,  or  preferably  two,  full  heiglit  walls  should 
be  reserved  for  the  mounting  of  chalkboard,  tool  panels,  bulletin 
boards  and  display  shelves. 

Ceiling 

The  ceiling  height  of  shops  and  similar  areas  measured  from  the 
floor  to  the  principal  plane  of  the  ceiling  should  not  be  less  than  16 
feet.  Materials  with  high  sound  absorption  characteristics  and  light 
reflection  qualities  should  be  used  for  ceilings.  Classroom  ceilings 
should  be  ten  feet  from  the  floor  level. 

Windows 

The  area  of  glass  vrfndows  should  equal  25  per  cent  of  the  floor 
area.  Clear  glass  should  extend  from  a height  of  not  less  than  66  inches 
above  the  floor.  In  the  case  of  air-conditioning  it  is  suggested  that  the 
architect  be  consulted.  Glass  areas  should  be  placed  and  arranged 
to  minimize  brightness  differences.  Direct  view  of  the  sky  and  bright 
exterior  surfaces  produce  glare  and  should  be  avoided.  Light-directing 
glass  brick  extended  from  vision-strip  windows  to  the  ceiling  is 
sometimes  used  for  decreasing  the  glare  produced  by  the  traditional 
window  treatment.  In  rooms  having  windows  on  three  sides  the  glass 
area  should  be  reduced.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  high 
windows  or  light-directing  glass  brick. 

Acoustical  Treatment 

Materials  which  provide  maximum  sound  absorption  should  be 
used  on  the  ceiling.  It  is  good  to  have  tlie  upper  portion  of  the  side 
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walls  treated  with  materials  selected  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  room.  Acoustical  material  should  be  capable  of  being  stained 
and  restained  without  losing  its  acoustical  properties. 

Heat 

Unit  blower  heaters  are  recommended.  Heat,  thermostatically 
controlled,  sufficient  to  maintain  a temperature  of  68  degrees  five 
feet  above  the  floor  with  a variation  not  to  exceed  five  degrees 
between  this  level  and  the  floor  should  be  provided.  Since  the 
Industrial  Arts  department  is  likely  to  be  used  for  night  school 
programs,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  control  of  the  heat  designed  and 
located  so  as  to  permit  heating  it  independently  of  the  rest  of  the 
building. 

Illumination 

Sufficient  artificial  illumination  is  necessary  so  that  at  least  50 
foot  candles  of  light  reach  both  vertical  and  horizontal  surfaces  at 
bench  height  throughout  the  room.  Additional  light,  up  to  100  foot 
candles  and  even  more  in  special  cases,  is  needed  for  such  shop 
activities  as  handicrafts,  graphic  arts,  machine  operation  and  mec- 
hanical drawing.  Individual  supplementary  lighting  is  economical 
for  those  areas.  In  all  cases,  the  light  provided  should  be  adequate 
to  take  care  of  the  illumination  at  night  as  well  as  during  the  day. 
It  should  approach  the  effect  of  daylight  and  be  as  free  from  shadows 
as  possible. 

Switches  that  control  all  general  lighting  in  the  shop  should  be 
conveniently  located.  All  lights  for  any  given  shop  area  should  be 
controlled  within  the  shop.  Areas  of  control  should  be  small  and 
should  parallel  windows  so  that  lights  in  the  dark  side  of  the  room 
are  separately  controlled  from  those  nearest  the  windows.  Light 
switches  and  convenience  outlets  in  finishing  rooms  should  be  vapor- 
proof  for  safety. 


Ventilation 

It  is  recommended  that  the  shop  be  air-conditioned  and  that 
adequate  facilities  be  provided  for  dust  elimination.  If  a shop  is  not 
air-conditioned,  fans  will  become  mandatory.  One  or  more  exhaust 
fans  of  sufficient  size  should  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  shop  where 
there  is  not  an  air-conditioner,  and  they  should  have  the  capacity 
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to  exchange  the  air  every  three  to  five  minutes.  An  exhaust  fan  must 
be  installed  in  the  finish  room. 

Flexibility  of  Equipment  in  the  Shop 

Careful  planning  when  estimating  the  needs  for  a program  will 
eliminate,  to  a great  extent,  the  necessity  of  making  changes  or  addi- 
tions. However,  as  in  all  educational  institutions,  changes  are  not  only 
necessary  but  desirable  in  order  to  meet  pupils’  needs  and  interests  in 
a changing  environment.  These  are  some  factors  providing  flexibility; 

Supplying  sufficient  110  and  220  volt  electrical  outlets 
in  walls  and  floors  for  present  and  future  semi-portable  and 
portable  machine  tool  equipment. 

Using  comparatively  short  benches  rather  than  unusually 
long  ones.  For  example,  two  six-foot  benches  instead  of  one 
twelve  feet  long.  Installing  gas  and  water  outlets  through  or 
along  the  wall  rather  than  through  the  floor  in  central  por- 
tions of  the  shop. 

Electrical  Outlets 

Floor  plans  and  equipment  layouts  should  be  made  far  enough 
in  advance  to  determine  the  location  for  electrical  outlets  in  the 
final  building  plans.  Service  for  110  and  220  volts  is  desirable  as  some 
equipment  items  require  110  volts  and  others  operate  more  efficientiy 
on  220  volts.  There  should  be  a 110  volt  outlet  every  eight  feet  in  the 
shop  walls  and  one  every  ten  feet  in  the  mechanical  drawing  room. 
The  220  volt  outlets  should  be  single  phase  and  located  every  16  feet 
for  machines  and  for  whatever  expansion  may  be  done  in  the  future. 
Three  phase  should  be  provided  where  needed. 

Types  of  Outlets 

Overhead  cables  should  be  run  to  machine  areas  not  served  by 
wall  receptacles.  Vapor-proof  outlets  should  be  installed  in  the 
finish  room.  Special  heavy  duty  outlets  should  be  provided  for 
kilns  and  electric  arc  and  spot  welders.  Wire  of  sufficient  amperage 
capacity  should  be  specified. 

Electrical  Service  Control  Panel 

The  switch  panel  should  be  mounted  flush  with  the  wall  in  a 
convenient  place  inside  the  shop.  It  should  contain  a master  switch 
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located  in  or  near  the  instructor  s office  through  which  all  the  power 
circuits  can  be  controlled.  Each  circuit  should  have  an  individual 
switch  within  the  panel  together  with  a circuit  breaker  or  fuse. 

Gas  Supply 

At  least  two  gas  outlets  should  be  provided  in  the  shop  by  a 
gas  line  brought  through  the  floor  or  through  the  wall  near  the  place 
where  the  furnace  units  and  other  equipment  requiring  gas  are  to 
be  installed.  The  main  supply  pipe  must  be  adequate  for  maximum 
consumption.  A gas  connection  installed  on  the  wall  provides  more 
flexibility  than  one  located  in  open  shop  areas. 

Sinks  and  Drains 

Where  the  shop  is  large,  the  sink  should  be  a minimum  of  five 
feet  long  and  should  have  three  faucets.  It  is  advisable  to  install  the 
sink  on  the  wall  to  preserve  floor  space.  Additional  sinks  should  be 
provided  for  areas  of  work  requiring  the  use  of  water.  An  extra  large 
trap  should  be  installed  under  each  sink  in  order  to  prevent  wax, 
grease,  paint,  plaster  of  paris,  cement  and  other  injurious  materials 
from  being  washed  into  the  drain  pipe. 

Drinking  Fountains 

A drinking  fountain  is  standard  equipment  in  every  shop.  The 
most  suitable  place  for  installation  is  near  the  sink. 

Display  Cases 

It  is  suggested  that  shops  be  provided  with  a recessed  display  case, 
equipped  with  doors  and  indirect  lighting  fixtures.  A satisfactory 
location  for  this  ease  is  in  the  wall  near  the  outside  classroom  entrance. 
It  is  also  good  practice  to  provide  a display  case  for  the  Industrial  Arts 
department  in  a prominent  place  in  the  main  school  budding. 

Doors 

Generally,  one  inside  entrance  is  sufficient  if  an  outside  entrance 
is  provided.  If  there  is  no  outside  entrance,  two  inside  doors  are 
necessary  in  large  shops.  At  least  one  should  be  sufficiently  wide  to 
admit  large  equipment  and  supplies.  An  outside  entrance  should  be 
provided  for  shops.  The  outside  doorway  should  be  at  least  ten  feet 
wide  and  located  not  less  than  seven  feet  from  the  comer  of  the 
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shop,  preferably  on  the  long  side.  An  overhead  type  door  is  usually 
desirable  for  such  an  opening.  In  addition  to  this  there  should  be  one 
regular  size  outside  door. 

Tool  Storage 

Panels  mounted  on  the  wall  are  recommended  for  hand  tool 
storage.  These  panels  should  be  readily  accessible  to  the  areas  they 
are  to  serve.  Tools  mounted  in  these  panels  may  be  protected  by 
enclosing  them  with  hinged  covers  in  the  form  of  wings  deep  enougli 
to  clear  the  ordinary  shop  tools. 


Figures  6 and  7.  High  quality  tools  and  well  arranged  panels  affect  the 

attitude  of  students 


Color 

'fhe  color  of  walls  and  equipment  has  a measurable  effect  on 
the  occupants  of  a room.  The  wall  color  and  equipment  should  be  in 
accordance  with  modern  industrial  practices.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  walls  should  have  a reflectivity  of  approximately  65  per  cent.  In 
any  treatment  of  walls  and  ceilings,  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid 
harmful  glare. 

Partitions 

There  should  definitely  be  a floor  to  ceiling  partition  between 
the  shop  and  the  drawing  room.  Solid  wall  partitions  which  restrict 
visibility  within  a shop  are  not  generally  recommended  because  they 
decrease  flexibility  of  equipment  use,  make  supervision  of  pupils  diffi- 
cult and  add  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  a neat,  orderly  room. 
If  partitions  are  necessary,  they  should  be  non-bearing  and  con- 
structed so  that  they  may  be  readily  removed  or  rearranged  if 
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necessary.  Electrical  wiring  and  other  services  should  not  be  per- 
manently installed  in  these  partitions. 

Storage  of  Equipment  and  Supplies  Within  the  Shop 

Provision  should  be  made  in  each  shop  for  storing  supplies  and 
equipment.  Recessed  wooden  cabinets  with  adjustable  shelves  are 
desirable,  but  moveable  steel  cabinets  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose  if  flexibility  is  a major  consideration.  Cabinets  for  the 
storage  of  paints  and  other  inflammable  materials  such  as  gasoline 
or  benzene  should  be  made  of  steel  or  other  fireproof  material.  A 
project  storage  room  should  be  built  for  each  class  as  shown  on  the 
floor  plan  in  Appendix  Aa,  The  importance  of  providing  separate 
project  storage  space  for  eadi  class  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Storage  Backs 

Storage  racks  for  wood  and  metal  are  necessary  in  shops  where 
these  materials  are  used.  The  plan  suggested  in  the  appendices  pro- 
vides that  materials  of  this  kind  be  stored  over  the  storage  room,  office, 
project  storage  room,  finish  room,  and  rest  room  so  as  to  conserve 
floor  space.  Access  to  overhead  storage  should  be  afforded  by  a perm- 
anently constructed  ladder  or  stairway. 

Bulletin  Boards 

A general  bulletin  board  with  an  area  of  approximately  24  square 
feet  should  be  placed  near  the  entrance  of  the  shop,  the  tool  center, 
drinking  fountain  or  wash  sink.  Additional  smaller  bulletin  boards 
convenient  to  various  work  centers  are  desirable. 

Chalkboards 

Portable  chalkboards  should  be  provided  in  the  teaching  center 
of  all  shops  and  classrooms.  It  is  recommended  that  a minimum  of 
20  square  feet  of  chalkboard  which  is  more  reflective  than  slate 
blackboard  be  installed.  When  20  square  feet  of  surface  is  inadequate, 
vertical  sliding  panels  or  book-type  boards  should  be  considered. 


Library  and  Planning  Center 

The  library  and  planning  center  should  be  centrally  located  and 
in  the  teachers  view  at  all  times. 
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Figure  8*  Students  doing  reference  work  and  planning  projects  at  planning  center 


Fire  I^tection 

Appropriate  fire  extinguishers  of  sufficient  capacity  should  be 
hung  on  the  wall  adjacent  to  fire  hazard  areas.  These  extinguishers 
should  be  placed  away  from  the  direct  source  of  danger  but  con- 
venient to  the  area. 

SAFETY 

Safety  should  be  given  first  consideration  in  shop  planning.  As 
it  is  desirable  that  all  portions  of  the  shop  be  clearly  visible  to  the 
instructor,  interior  rooms  or  partitions  should  be  half  glass.  Power 
machines  should  be  so  placed  that  students  are  not  in  the  line  of 
danger.  Added  protection  is  given  by  surrounding  these  machines  with 
a safety  zone  outlined  with  paint  on  the  floor.  Aisles  of  travel  should 
be  provided  between  benches,  machines,  and  in  areas  in  front  of  tool 
panels  and  storage  lockers.  Special  safety  zones  should  be  allotted  to 
areas  where  melted  metal,  welding,  heat  treating,  etc.,  are  handled. 

Tools  and  supplies  should  be  located  as  near  to  work  areas  as 
would  be  practical  to  reduce  travel  and  interference.  Placement  of  ma- 
chines with  regard  to  sequence  or  association  of  operations  is 
necessary. 
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In  addition  to  fire  extinguishers,  a fire  blanket  and  a first  aid 
kit  should  be  included  in  the  equipment  of  every  shop. 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING  FACILITIES 

Introduction 

Mechanical  drawing  is  the  universal  language  of  industry.  The 
ability  to  describe  the  shape  and  size  of  objects  through  di'awings  and 
to  interpret  drawings  made  by  others  is  helpful  to  anyone  regardless 
of  his  vocation.  Without  a knovdedge  of  drafting  and  blueprint  reading 
many  of  the  better  jobs  in  industry  are  closed  to  workers.  In  this  age 
of  industry  mechanical  drawing  is  important  in  the  education  of  both 
producers  and  consumers. 

Mechanical  drawing  may  be  taught  as  one  of  the  units  in  the 
Composite  General  Shop.  Another  acceptable  method  is  to  introduce 
it  during  the  orientation  period  and  then  to  continue  the  te.^ohirAg  on 
an  integrated  basis  with  all  activity  in  the  shop.  In  addition,  '■o  this, 
it  is  recommended  that  mechanical  drawing  be  taught  as  a unit  course 
in  the  upper  high  school  grades. 
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Figure  9,  Mechanical  drawing  being  taught  as  a unit  course  fn  high  school 
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Where  it  is  practical  the  drawing  room  can  be  used  as  an  In- 
dustrial Arts  classroom. 

Floor  Flan 

For  a suggested  floor  plan  and  furniture  ai  mgement  s .;e  Appen- 
dix A-a. 

Lighting 

One  hundred  foot  candle  power  of  light  at  table  top  level  is 
recommended  as  a minimum  for  a drawing  room. 

Equipment 

Equipment  will  cost  in  1966  approximately  $3,108.48  for  the 
combination  Industrial  Arts  and  mechanical  drawing  classroom.  For 
a listing  of  this  equipment  see  Appendix  B. 

Location 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  have  the  combination  Industrial  Arts  and 
drawing  classroom  located  on  die  north  side  of  the  building.  Tliis 
avoids  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  glare  produced  on  the  drawing 
boards  under  such  conditions. 


SELECTION  OF  SHOP  EQUIPMENT 

The  selection  and  purchase  of  equipment  for  Industrial  Arts  shops 
requires  careful  thought  and  study.  Even  under  the  best  conditions 
equipment  purchases  are  likely  to  be  the  result  of  compromise  among 
the  shop  teacher,  the  school  administrator,  the  equipment  dealer,  and 
possibly  certain  state  officials.  An  intelligent  determination  of  what 
to  purchase  will  be  less  difficult  after  thorough  consideration  is  given 
to  the  following  five  factors  affecting  equipment  selection;  exact 
character  of  work;  activities  to  be  taught;  plan  of  instruction;  size  of 
classes  and  age  of  students;  available  funds.  In  no  case  should  quality 
be  sacrificed  for  quantity. 

Character  of  Work 

The  exact  character  of  the  work  refers  to  the  educational  philo- 
sophy of  the  course  under  consideration.  In  recognition  of  Industrial 
Arts  as  an  integral  part  of  general  education,  it  follows  that  the 
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equipment  chosen  should  make  possible  the  meeting  of  general  edu- 
cation objectives.  These  objectives  can  be  met  quite  well  if  the 
equipment  chosen  contributes  to  the  development  of  the  basic  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  industrial  materials,  processes,  and 
products. 

Activities  to  be  Experien<^ 

Before  an  intelligent  selection  of  equipment  can  be  made,  the 
activities  to  be  taught  in  the  shop  must  be  determined.  They  may 
include  general  metals,  mechanical  drawing,  woodworking,  electricity- 
electronics  or  any  other  combination  of  activities  which  are  included 
in  the  broad  field  of  the  Industrial  Arts. 

Flan  of  Instruction 

The  third  factor  to  be  considered  before  making  a list  of  equip- 
ment is  to  determine  the  plan  of  instruction  to  be  followed.  This 
includes  determination  of  the  type  cf  shop,  such  as  Composite  General 
Shop  for  many  activities  or  General  Shop  in  a Major  Area  for  more 
specific  activities. 

Size  of  Class 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  size  of  classes  and  ages 
of  students.  Important  factors  affecting  the  size  of  the  class  will  be 
the  floor  space  available  and  the  activity  to  be  taught.  If  the  floor 
space  is  limited,  the  activity  to  be  conducted  must  be  carefully 
chosen  because  some  types  of  work  require  more  floor  space  per 
student  than  others. 

Availability  of  Funds 

As  the  fifth  factor  in  equipment  selection  one  must  consider 
available  funds.  It  is  always  pleasant  and  easy  to  think  in  terms  of 
ideals,  but  the  very  practical  problem  of  funds  causes  many  compro- 
mises, concessions,  postponements  of  purchases,  or  even  abandonment 
of  plans.  Here  again  it  is  emphasized  that  quality  should  not  be 
sacrificed  for  quantity. 

In  recent  years  manufacturers  of  equipment  have  given  attention 
to  the  production  of  lighter  machines  for  school  shop  use.  (These  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  economy  home  shop  models.)  Many  of  these 
machines  now  possess  the  quality  features  of  production-type  ma- 
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chines.  These  lighter  machines  are  proving  satisfactory  for  Industrial 
Arte  use  because  they  are  adequate  for  light  work,  well  guarded,  and 
the  cost  is  less  than  that  of  standard  production  types  of  power  equip- 
ment 


COSTS 

The  administrator  is  concerned  primarily  with  fou’*  costs  in  begin- 
ning an  Industrial  Arts  program:  tools  and  equipment,  initial  supplies, 
replacement  of  supplies  and  tools,  and  equipment  maintenance.  Where 
there  is  a limited  amount  of  funds  for  machine  and  hand  tools,  first 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  purchase  of  a sufficient  quanitity  and 
good  quality  name  brand  hand  tools.  A suggested  list  of  tools  and 
machines  is  included  in  the  Appendices  as  a guide  for  the  administrator 
and  Industrial  Arts  teacher.  (See  Appendix  B).  The  minimum  cost  for 
equipping  a Composite  General  Shop  and  mechanical  drawing  room 
is  approximately  $8,500. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Industrial  Arts  program  is  the  initial  stock 
of  sr.pplies.  The  administrator  should  allocate  a minimum  of  $10  per 
student  for  the  first  year.  After  the  first  year  this  cost  may  be  reduced. 
The  amount  of  reduction  will  depend  upon  local  conditions.  The 
handling  of  this  cost  is  done  in  many  ways  and  is  treated  thoroughly 
in  Chapter  III  of  this  bulletin  under  "Budgeting  and  Purchasing.^ 

The  tools  and  machines  listed  in  the  Appendices  should  be  name 
brand  and  of  high  quality.  The  totals  quoted  were  taken  from  the  1966 
catalogs  and  r^resent  the  1966  list  price,  F.O.B.  destination. 

The  administrator  or  purchasing  agent  must  be  alert  when  submit- 
ting items  for  competitive  bids.  Carefully  written  specifications  must 
be  included  to  insure  a good  quality  of  tools  and  equipment.  It  is 
desirable  to  specify  the  name  brand  after  each  item  listed  for  bids, 
stating  that  each  item  substituted  must  be  as  good  as  or  equal  to  the 
brand  name  specified,  A qualified  person  should  be  consulted  before 
final  bid  acceptance.  To  assist  the  administrator  and  teacher  in  lo- 
cating supplies  and  equipment,  a list  of  distributors  can  be  supplied 
by  the  Industrial  Arts  Supervisor  in  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Vocational  Division.  A list  of  films  and  their  sources  for  teaching 
aids  is  available  in  the  Industrial  Arts  Supervisors  office. 

SOURCES  OF  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

Those  interested  in  initiating  new  Industrial  Arte  programs  will 
find  certain  individuals  and  departmental  agencies  of  tremendous 
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value  in  the  necessary  planning.  Any  individual  with  knowledge  or 
experiences  relative  to  Industrial  Arts  education  might  well  make 
contributions  as  a consultant.  Architects,  builders,  engineers.  State 
Department  of  Education  personnel,  heads  of  departments  of  Indus- 
trial Education  in  colleges  and  universities,  local  industrial  advisory 
committee,  or  others  with  special  knowledge  and  talent  often  aid 
in  this  capacity.  The  services  of  the  following  personnel  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  are  available:  State  Supervisor  of  Indus- 
trial Arts,  Director  of  Instruction,  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 
State  Architect  in  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Transportation, 
and  the  State  Supervisor  of  Secondary  Education. 


OUTLINE  OF  PLANNING  PROCEDURE  FOR 
INITIATING  AN  INDUSTMAL  ARTS  PROGRAM 

The  purposes  and  objectives  of  Industrial  Arts  should  be  clearly 
defined  and  thoroughly  understood  before  attempting  to  plan  the 
school  shop.  It  is  most  important  that  decisions  be  made  relative  to  the 
following  before  attempting  to  plan  physical  facilities: 

1.  Areas  of  experience  to  be  offered 

2.  Instructional  units  that  will  be  involved 

3.  Ages  and  grade  levels  of  students 

4.  Predicted  enrcllment 

5.  Availability  of  instruction  to  boys  and/or  girls 

6.  Size  and  number  of  classes 

After  decisions  are  reached  concerning  the  above,  the  following 
step-by-step  procedure  is  recommended: 

1.  Secure  services  of  a qualified  consultant  from  the  State  De- 
partment of  F -iucation  and/or  colleges  and  universities  which  have 
Industrial  Arts  Departments. 

2.  Determine  the  type  of  shop  program  to  be  developed  such  as 
Handicraft,  Composite  General  Shop,  or  General  Shop  in  a Major 
Area. 

3.  Reach  definite  decision  relative  to  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  to  be  served,  the  time  available  for  instruction,  the  ages  and  grade 
levels  of  students  and  the  size  and  number  of  classes. 
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4.  Become  acquainted  with  current  codes  and  standards  for  school 
shops.  (See  Page  20.) 

5.  Prepare  preliminary  specifications  in  the  form  of  a check  list. 

6.  Visit  established  well-planned  shops  in  other  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  shop  programs  in  action,  making  a study  of  shop 
layout  and  physical  features,  and  obtaining  advice  from  administrators 
and  Industrial  Arts  teachers  as  to  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
physical  features  of  shops  being  visited. 

Note:  The  consultants  will  be  able  to  recommend  appropriate 
shops  for  visitation.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  State  Indus- 
trial Arts  Supervisor  and  the  architect  be  included  in  the  visiting  party. 

7.  Hold  preliminary  conference  with  the  State  Supervisor  of 
Industrial  Arts,  the  State  Department  architect  and  the  designated 
building  architect  to  discuss  such  thin^  as  educational  activities, 
standards,  building  design,  space  considerations,  and  cost  limitations. 

8.  Compile  a list  of  equipment,  tools  and  supplies.  See  Appendix 
B. 


9.  Decide  upon  principal  shop  areas,  facilities  and  auxiliary  rooms 
which  will  be  needed.  Be  sure  to  include  such  things  as  special 
electrical  layouts  for  electrical  areas,  machine  tool  electrical  outlets, 
portable  tool  electrical  outlets,  circulating  fans,  heat,  light,  and 
ventilation,  project  storage,  finish  room,  toilet  facility,  supply  storage. 

10.  Prepare  a preliminary  shop  floor  plan  in  consultation  with 
the  building  architect.  Show  location  of  principal  areas,  facilities, 
auxiliary  rooms,  machines  and  equipment. 

11.  Prepare  a detailed  description  of  the  shop  (specifications) 
which  will  explain  and  supplement  the  floor  plan.  Present  this  to  the 
architect. 

12.  Prepare  and  present  to  the  architect  detailed  sketches  of 
built-in  equipment  such  as  supply  cabinets,  wall  panels  and  student 
project  storage  rooms. 

13.  Assist  the  architect  by  providing  information  during  the  final 
planning  and  construction. 
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CHAPTER  m 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  AN 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  PROGRAM 

The  preceding  chapter  gives  information  and  step-by-step  proce- 
dures for  planning  the  Industrial  Arts  program.  In  this  chapter  the 
purpose  is  to  give  specific  information  incident  to  organizing  and 
administering  the  program.  As  a starting  point,  it  is  important  that 
the  school  administrator  review  the  fact  that  the  Industrial  Arts 
program  offers  unique  opportunities  to  enrich  the  offerings  in  general 
education  by  providing  for  the  development  of  understandings,  skills, 
and  attitudes  needed  by  all  pupils  in  our  highly  mechanized  and 
industrialized  world  of  today.  The  program  is  not  designed  to  be  a 
substitute  for  specialized  vocational  training  or  terminal  vocational 
education;  neither  is  the  program  reimbursable  as  are  the  courses 
administered  by  the  vocational  education  division.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  objectives  of  the  Industrial  Arts  program  are  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  basic  understandings,  skills,  and  attitudes  needed  to  accelerate 
the  industrial  development  of  our  state. 
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Figure  10.  The  Industrial  Arts  teacher  — a uniqt^  combination  of  skill  and 

enthusiasm 
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THE  TEACHER 

Great  stress  must  be  placed  on  the  qualifications  of  the  Industrial 
Arts  teacher.  There  are  many  problems  of  administration,  instruction, 
and  supervision  that  are  unique  to  this  field.  In  addition  to  having  an 
educational  background  and  professional  stature  comparable  to  that  of 
other  teachers  in  the  school,  the  Industrial  Arts  teacher  should  have 
the  following  special  qualifications: 

A genuine  interest  in  things  mechanical 

Good  muscular  coordination  and  a wholesome  attitude  toward 
work 

A high  degree  of  skill  in  at  least  one  mafor  Industrial  Arts  area 
and  proficiency  in  several  others 

A wide  range  of  up-to-date  information  concerning  tools,  ma- 
terials, processes,  products,  and  problems  of  occupational  life  in  in- 
dustry 

Ability  to  distinguish  between  poor  design  and  good  design  in 
industrial  projects  and  to  design  shop  projects  that  are  structurally 
sound  and  aesthetically  pleasing 

A sense  of  neatness  and  orderliness  with  respect  to  shop  house- 
keeping 

CERTIFICATE  REQUIREMENTS 

Industrial  Arts  teachers  are  required  to  hold  a standard  Mississippi 
Secondary  Teacher’s  Certificate  with  an  endorsement  to  teach  Indus- 
trial Arts.  In  addition  to  the  courses  required  in  general  education  and 
professional  training  for  all  secondary  school  teachers,  the  Industrial 
Arts  teacher  must  have  the  following  courses  to  meet  endorsement 

requirements:  Semester  Quarter 

Hours  Hours 

Woodworking  6 9 

Metalworking  6 9 

Graphic  Science 6 9 

Electricity-Electronics  6 9 

Industrial  Arts  General  Shop  3 4^^ 

Electives  such  as  graphic  arts, 
power  mechanics,  crafts,  and  other 
courses  based  upon  the  needs  of 

the  student 3 

TOTAL  .30“  45“ 

IMPLEMENTATION  DATE— September  1,  1968 
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TEACHER  SUPPLY 

Although  the  supply  of  Industrial  Arts  teachers  is  increasing  each 
year,  the  potential  supply  is  not  yet  adequate  to  meet  the  anticipated 
demand  brought  about  by  the  state-wide  program  for  reorganization 
of  public  schools.  During  this  period  of  transition  from  small  schools 
to  larger  schools,  some  teachers  qualified  in  other  fields  may  he 
interested  in  changing  to  Industrial  Arts.  Teachers  who  hold  a Class 
A Certificate  can  qualify  to  teach  Industrial  Arts  by  satisfying  endorse- 
ment requirements  as  listed  in  MISSISSIPPI  SCHOOL  BULLETIN 
130.  A permit  to  teach  Industrial  Arts  may  be  issued  prior  to  comple- 
tion of  endorsement  requirements.  It  is  strongly  recommended,  how- 
ever, that  permit  teachers  be  required  to  have  a minimum  of  15 
semester  hours  credit  in  Industrial  Arts  with  6 semester  hours  being 
in  Principles  and  Methods  courses  before  employed  to  teach  Indus- 
trial Arts.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  teacher  who  is  not  well 
versed  in  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Industrial  Arts  to  successfully 
operate  a program  which  would  satisfy  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

In  schools  with  small  enrollments,  consideration  of  economy  will 
suggest  that  the  school  use  the  Industrial  Arts  teacher  in  another  field 
for  part  of  his  assignment.  One  plan  that  has  worked  successfully 
is  the  combination  of  Industrial  Arts  and  mechanical  drawing  instruc- 
tion. 


CONTINUOUS  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT 

Continuous  school  improvement  is  mandated  by  the  pace  of 
change  in  our  highly  technical  industrial  society.  At  least  50  per 
cent  of  the  occupations  in  our  economy  have  come  into  existence 
within  this  century.  The  school  administrator  is  the  key  person  in 
motivating  school  improvement.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  interpret 
pupil  needs  and  to  continuously  adjust  and  improve  the  ability  of  the 
school  to  meet  these  needs.  The  quality  of  instruction  depends  on  the 
competency  of  the  teaching  staff  and  the  provisions  which  are  made 
for  it  to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in  the  field. 

In-service  training  is  the  accepted  basic  approach  to  staff  improve- 
ment. But  the  school  program  must  also  have  a continuous  flow  of 
fresh  ideas  and  knowledge  of  new  materials  that  teachers  get  through 
participation  in  the  larger  professional  groups  and  from  visitation  in 
other  schools.  The  Industrial  Arts  teacher  needs  all  these  things  and 
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more.  He  needs  to  keep  informed  about  the  materials,  processes  and 
methods  of  industry  by  keeping  in  close  contact  with  industry.  The 
alert  school  administrator  will  recognize  the  value  of  these  activities 
and  encourage  the  participation  of  his  staff  in  them.  He  should  also 
provide  leadership  to  the  staff  in  the  development  of  evaluation 
techniques  which  may  be  used  as  a basis  for  instructional  improvement 
in  all  areas. 

INTERPRETING  THE  PROGRAM 

Interpreting  the  Industrial  Arts  program  to  the  school  and  the 
community  is  an  important  area  of  administration  as  the  kind  of 
environment  in  which  the  program  will  function  depends  upon  the 
degree  to  which  the  purposes  and  needs  of  Industrial  Arts  are  under- 
stood and  accepted.  The  Industrial  Arts  shop  can  be  made  one  of  the 
“show”  places  of  the  school.  Displays  at  school  and  at  appropriate 
places  in  the  community  serve  useful  purposes.  No  opportunity  should 
be  lost  to  utilize  this  medium  in  interpreting  the  Industrial  Arts 
program. 

The  administrator  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  principal  mission 
of  Industrial  Arts  at  this  time  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  is  to  vest  in 
our  young  people  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  methods, 
materials  and  products  of  industry  and  its  place  in  our  culture.  The 
continued  and  stable  economic  development  of  the  state  will  depend 
upon  the  ability  of  its  citizens  to  provide  an  environment  favorable 
to  industrial  growth  and  development. 

These  concepts  L/hould  be  used  as  prime  factors  in  the  interpre- 
tation and  evaluation  of  the  Industrial  Arts  program.  Without  adminis- 
trative insistence  that  this  and  other  objectives  listed  in  this  bulletin 
be  followed,  the  program  may  take  many  different  directions,  none 
of  which  may  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  school  and  its  educational 
program. 

COURSE  SEQUENCE  AND  CREDIT  TO  BE  GIVEN 

The  course  sequence  and  attending  credit  listed  below  takes  into 
consideration  the  growth  characteristics  of  the  pupils  to  be  served, 
is  in  harmony  with  research  findings  and  parallels  successful  experi- 
ence in  many  schools  over  a long  period  of  time. 

The  State  Accrediting  Commission  will  allow  three  high  school 
Industrial  Arts  credits  to  count  toward  high  school  graduation. 
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It  is  recommended  that  those  schools  offering  vocational  (Day 
Trade)  shop  programs  confine  Industrial  Arts  shop  courses  to  the 
7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  grades.  In  this  respect  Industrial  Arts  will 
serve  as  a pre-vocational  experience  for  those  who  later  enter  voca- 
tional courses. 

; A minimum  time  in  class  of  275  minutes  per  week  is  required  by 

I the  Mississippi  Accrediting  Commission  and  the  Southern  Association 

(rf  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  However,  this  does  not  prevent 
a school  from  devoting  more  time  to  the  program.  In  some  schools  the 
basic  course  and  advanced  courses  might  be  scheduled  h>r  three 
double  periods  weekly. 

Elementary  Industrial  Arts 
Grades  1-6 

In  most  cases  Industrial  Arts  in  grades  1-6  consists  of  handicrafts 
and  the  use  of  basic  hand  tools  taught  by  the  regular  teacher  in 
connection  with  other  instructional  activities. 

General  Handicrafts 

Grades  7-8  (Recommended  for  Grade  7) 

This  type  course  provides  a wide  range  of  exploratorj'^  activities 
in  a number  of  areas  such  as  those  listed  in  Chapter  I.  (It  may  be 
scheduled  as  a regular  composite  general  shop  course.) 

Composite  General  Shop 
Grades  8-9  (Recommended  for  Grade  8) 

This  is  the  basic  course,  the  core  of  the  Industrial  Arts  program 
and  a prerequisite  to  advanced  courses  except  mechanical  drawing. 
If  this  course  is  taught  at  the  high  school  level,  it  carries  one  unit  of 
credit  and  a minimum  of  275  minutes  per  week  in  class  is  required. 

; This  may  be  accomplished  in  five  55-minute  periods  per  week  or  three 

I double  periods. 

i 

I Advanced  Industrial  Arts 

I Grades  9-12 

I 

I Composite  General  Shop  should  be  a prerequisite  for  this  type  O: 

I course  work  which  carries  a maximum  of  three  high  school  credits 
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and  requires  at  least  the  minimum  275  minutes  per  week  in  class  for 
each  course. 

General  Woodworking  Vz  or  1 unit 

General  Metalworking  or  1 unit 

General  Electricity-Electronics Vz  or  1 unit 

Power  Mechanics  .}h  or  1 unit 

Mechanical  Drawing  Vz  or  1 unit 

Some  flexibility  in  grade  placement  is  provided  in  these  recom- 
mendations to  help  the  individual  school  or  school  system  adapt  the 
program  to  the  local  situaticn.  A school  that  can  offer  only  Industrial 
Arts  may  approach  the  problem  of  grade  placement  somewhat  dif- 
ferently from  the  school  offering  both  Industrial  Arts  and  vocational 
courses.  In  all  cases  it  is  recommended  that  the  Industrial  Arts  program 
be  considered  as  the  first  step. 

The  ratio  of  men  and  women  employed  by  industry  continues  to 
change  as  industry  employs  more  women  to  do  jobs  that  require  a 
background  of  industrial  training.  Furthermore,  both  the  machines 
of  the  business  world  and  the  appliances  of  the  home  are  operated 
chiefly  by  wpmen.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  the  school  adminis- 
trator consider  Industrial  Arts  as  being  of  equal  importance  to  boys 
and  girls. 

The  Industrial  Arts  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  unique 
specialized  understandings,  skills  and  attitudes  which  are  esaential  to 
effective  living  in  an  industrial  economy.  Industrial  Arts,  therefore, 
assumes  a position  of  importance  in  the  general  education  program 
which  equals  that  of  the  traditionally  accepted  subject  matter  areas. 

In  the  light  of  these  concepts  it  becomes  apparent  that  Industrial 
Arts  is  designed  for  all  students  and  should  not  be  designated  as 
being  for  any  particular  group  or  class  of  students.  It  is  important  that 
the  scho"^l  administrator  premise  the  establishment  of  the  industrial 
program  on  these  principles. 

BUDGETING  AND  PURCHASING 

The  Industrial  Arts  program  must  have  adequate  and  continuing 
financial  support  if  the  program  is  to  achieve  the  expectations  of  the 
school  and  community.  The  initial  budget  for  consumable  supplies  and 
materials  should  be  large  enough  to  provide  supplies  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  avoid  frequent  and  more  expensive  small  lot  purchases. 
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The  amount  of  the  budget  might  be  determined  by  allowing  $8  tr 
$10  for  each  student  to  be  enrolled  in  the  program.  This  budget 
should  support  a revolving  fund  from  which  supplies  can  be  purchased 
and  into  which  money  collected  from  students  can  be  deposited. 
Each  annual  budget  should  restore  the  revolving  fund  to  its  original 
amount.  The  amount  required  to  do  this  would  repiesent  the  net 
annual  cost  to  the  school. 

Generally  speaking,  the  handling  of  money  by  the  shop  teacher 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  extra  bookkeeping  and 
responsibility  involved  constitutes  a difficult  problem  for  him.  A better 
plan  would  be  to  have  administrative  office  personnel  collect  and 
handle  all  money  from  shop  accounts. 

One  procedure  which  has  been  used  successfully  is  to  issue  needed 
materials  to  the  student  and  then  to  have  the  student  make  out  a bill 
of  materials  in  duplicate,  one  copy  for  his  own  use  and  one  for  the 
instructor.  When  the  project  is  finished,  the  student  has  the  totals 
checked  by  the  instructor  and  then  takes  his  copy  of  the  bill  to  the 
office  and  pays  for  the  material.  When  he  presents  his  receipt  to  the 
instructor,  he  is  permitted  to  take  his  project  home. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  for  the  instructor  to  handle  school  or 
student  funds,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  keeping  of  ade- 
quate and  complete  records.  It  should  be  possible  to  account  for  the 
funds  at  any  time. 

Other  references  to  quality  and  name  brands  of  tools,  materials 
and  supplies  are  made  in  this  bulletin.  Simply  for  the  sake  of  emphasis, 
we  recommend  that  all  tools,  materials  and  supplies  be  checked  care- 
fully against  the  specifications  recommended.  When  help  is  needed 
by  the  administrator  and/or  purchasing  agent  in  this  matter,  the  aid 
and  cooperation  of  only  those  people  who  are  qualified  to  give  such 
information  should  be  sought.  Experience  has  shown  that  quality 
products  like  those  with  name  brands  always  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  and  economical  in  the  long  run. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SUGGESTED  SHOP  PROCEDURES 

When  classes  in  Industrial  Arts  are  small,  the  teacher  can  take 
care  of  all  necessary  details.  As  classes  are  increased  in  size  and  the 
activities  are  increased  in  keeping  with  the  objectives,  the  operation 
of  the  shop  becomes  more  complex.  It  is,  therefore,  very  important 
for  pupils  to  share  in  the  management  of  the  class. 

CLASS  ORGANIZATION 

An  organization  chart  hung  in  a prominent  place  in  the  shop 
shows  the  rotation  of  students  from  area  to  area  during  the  program. 
(See  Appendix  C.)  At  the  first  class  meeting,  each  member  of  the 
class  should  be  assigned  a number  to  be  retained  throughout  the  year. 
This  divides  the  class  into  as  many  groups  as  there  are  areas  in  the 
course.  Each  group  is  assigned  to  the  respective  areas  as  represented 
on  the  chart  and  by  referring  to  this  chart  each  student  can  locate 
the  area  in  which  he  is  to  work.  Student  rotation  from  area  to  area 
within  the  shop  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  time  allotted. 
A plan  of  this  type  may  be  used  in  both  the  Composite  General  Shop 
and  the  General  Shop  in  a Major  Area. 

STUDENT  FORMS  AND  RECORDS 

Efficient  shop  organization  and  administration  are  impossible 
without  the  use  of  records  and  at  least  a few'  basic  forms.  Each  school 
shop  should  have  a filing  cabinet  and  an  assortment  of  well-planned 
forms,  chief  among  which  are  the  following: 

Student  Shop  Card 

This  is  usually  an  individual  card  form  catalogued  alphabetically 
in  a file  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  student  should  be  required 
to  figure  most  of  the  data  to  be  entered  on  the  card.  In  this  way  the 
card  serves  not  only  as  a record  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
work  done,  but  as  a cost  accounting  system  through  which  the  student 
learns  the  values  of  the  materials  used  and  how  to  calculate  the  costs 
of  production.  (Example  — Appendix  D.) 

Student  Job  Flan  Form 

Job  planning  is  one  of  the  most  educationally  worthwhile  activi- 
ties that  can  be  carried  on  in  the  school  shop.  A standard  form  will 
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facilitate  the  preparation,  checking  and  use  of  the  job  plans.  The 
gathering  of  information,  sketching,  estimating,  and  planning  of  the 
procedure  should  be  as  much  a part  of  every  project  as  the  actual 
construction  work.  However,  the  use  of  the  job  plan  will  require 
definite  class  instruction  during  orientation  and  close  supervision  by 
the  instructor  during  the  course.  (Example  — Appendix  E.) 


FiGxniE  11.  Sfudtinfe  preparing  a job  plan  for  a group  project 
Progress  Chart 

For  every  class  the  instructor  should  keep  a progress  chart  which 
will  show  an  analysis  of  the  instructional  elements  to  be  learned  by 
that  class  in  a given  course  on  a certain  grade  level  over  a stated 
period  of  time.  The  progress  chart  should  be  posted  in  full  view  of  the 
entire  class.  This  makes  a convenient  method  of  recording  the  progress 
of  each  student  in  a class  so  that  the  individual  class  member  has  the 
opportunity  of  checking  his  own  work  with  that  of  other  members  of 
his  class.  (Example  — Appendix  F.) 

INVENTORY  RECORDS 

Under  this  heading  falls  the  cumulative  list  of  tools  and  equip- 
ment separated  into  subject  area  groups.  These  cumulative  inventories 
should  be  kept  in  every  school  shop.  (See  example  — Appendix  G.) 
Likewise  it  is  advisable  to  keep  a running  inventory  of  supplies.  Once 
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such  inventories  are  in  operation  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  them  up 
to  date.  When  accurately  prepared,  they  will  facilitate  the  teacher's 
work  during  the  school  year,  assist  in  justifying  needed  supplies  and 
essential  replacement  of  equipment,  and  provide  the  school  authorities 
with  factual  information  as  to  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  shop 
equipment. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Class  and  Individual  Instruction 

Due  to  the  very  nature  of  Industrial  Arts  work  and  because  of 
the  great  differences  in  individual  abilities,  the  rates  of  progress  among 
pupils  may  be  so  varied  that  effective  ::lass  or  even  group  instruction 
is  impossible  except  in  cases  where  instruction  or  demonstration  of 
a general  nature  might  be  practical.  In  order  that  fundamental  instruc- 
tion ^vill  not  be  omitted  and  that  it  be  given  to  every  pupil  at 
a time  when  he  can  definitely  associate  it  with  the  project,  individual 
instruction  must  be  practiced.  This  can  be  accomplished  through  a 
systematic  use  of  instruction  sheets  which  will  have  the  added  value  of 
giving  the  pupil  experience  in  searching  out  information.  The  teacher 
should  not,  however,  permit  the  course  to  become  stereotyped  or 


Figure  12.  Imlicklual  instruction  being  given  in  the  midst  of  group  activity 
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overburden  himself  with  clerical  work.  He  should  be  free  during 
the  class  period  for  class  management  and  demonstration  or  to  give 
individual  help. 

The  Demonstration 

A well-timed  and  skillfully  executed  demonstration  has  a good 
psychological  effect  because  it  eliminates  the  element  of  doubt  on  the 
part  of  the  student  as  to  whether  or  not  the  job  can  be  done.  It  also 
increases  his  desire  to  imitate  the  procedure  and  helps  to  clear  up 
what  might  otherwise  be  a vague  or  meaningless  description. 

There  are  three  types  of  demonstrations  used  in  Industrial  Arts: 
the  class  demonstration  which  is  used  to  give  instruction  that 
is  needed  by  all  members  of  the  class  at  the  same  time;  the 
group  demonstration  which  is  used  to  give  instruction  to  a small 
group  of  students  all  of  whom  are  in  need  of  the  instruction  at  or 
near  the  same  time;  and  the  individual  demonstration  which  is  used 
to  give  instruction  to  a single  student  concerning  some  operation  or 
problem  with  which  he  needs  help. 

The  teacher  should  possess  sufficient  skill  so  that  students  will 
feel  a respect  for  him  as  a craftsman.  Ke  should  use  the  same  tools  and 
materials  that  the  students  will  use.  The  demonstration  should  be 
prepared  carefully  in  advance  and  presented  at  a time  when  the 
students  are  ready  for  it  The  student  should  immediately  have  an 
opportunity  to  apply  the  principles  involved  in  the  demonstration. 
Kot  too  much  related  information  should  accompany  a demonstration 
or  its  value  will  be  lost.  The  teacher  should  follow  up  his  demonstra- 
tion by  close  observation  and  supervision  to  see  that  the  correct 
practices  are  developed. 

Instruction  Sheets 

The  nature  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Composite  Geneml  Shop  re- 
quires that  a wide  variety  of  assignments  in  a number  of  industrial 
areas  be  in  progress  at  the  same  time.  This  condition  defeats  the 
possibility  of  the  teacher's  giving  the  necessary  individual  attention 
and  instruction  to  each  pupil.  Instruction  sheets  aid  the  teacher  in 
overcoming  this  difficulty  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  keep  all 
pupils  constructively  occupied  at  all  times.  The  student  is  enabled 
to  proceed  with  his  assignment  with  minimum  teacher  supervision. 
This  serves  to  increase  the  pupil's  sense  of  responsibility  and  self- 
reliance  and  provides  the  opportunity  for  him  to  apply  his  own 
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ingenuity  in  the  solution  of  problems  involved  in  his  assignment. 
The  individual  instruction  sheet  also  compensates  to  a great  degree 
for  individual  differences  in  that  the  pupil  may  proceed  at  his  own 
pace*  (See  example  — Appendix  H.) 


Related  Information 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  amount  of  related  information 
which  should  be  taught  in  any  given  course*  The  amount  will  depend 
upon  several  things;  the  subject  being  taught,  the  amount  of  related 
material  available,  the  time  available,  the  age  and  interest  of  the 
group,  and  the  capability  ana  resourcefulness  of  the  teacher. 


f In  any  event,  related  information  in  appropriate  amounts  is  an 

I essential  phase  of  Industrial  Arts  and  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the 

I teacher-  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  good  judgment 

\ must  be  exercised  in  determining  the  amount  and  kind  of  related 

I instruction  given*  Too  much  will  serve  to  dull  the  student  s enthusiasm, 

[ for  he  may  be  primarily  interests  d in  the  shop  activities-  On  the  other 

I hand  a lack  of  appropriate  emphasis  will  weaken  the  program* 
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Introductioii  to  Industrial  Procedures 

This  type  of  insbuction  is  an  important  educational  experience 
whereby  the  student  becomes  involved  in  industry’s  problems  through 
the  production  of  a saleable  article  by  setting  up  a mass  production 
assembly  line,  'fhe  mass-produced  product  is  the  vehicle  for  the 
learning  experience.  This  experience  gives  the  student  an  overall 
picture  of  industry  and  an  insist  into  the  place  of  the  industrial 
worker  in  modem  industry.  Chapter  V is  devoted  to  a description  of 
industrial  procedures. 


SAFETY  AND  FIRST  AID 

The  major  causes  of  shop  accidents  may  be  classified  under  the 
following  headings: 

Conditions  of  the  Room  and  Equipment 

Overcrowded  shop  conditions,  class  size 
Poor  housekeeping 
Dull  tools  and  machines 

Unguarded  belts,  puUeys,  gears,  leadscrews,  cutters,  etc. 

Pushers,  jogs  or  guards  not  used 

Improper  location  of  machines 

Poor  lighting 

Unguarded  switches 

Lack  of  storage  space 

Inadequate  eye  protection 

Inefficient  Instiruction 

No  thought  to  safety,  too  much  chance-taldng 

Small  boys  allowed  to  operate  machines 

Boys  allowed  to  play 

Overtime  work  without  supervision 

No  thought  to  proper  attitudes 

Failure  to  check  faulty  machines  and  hand  tools 


i € 


Figure  15,  Safety  procedures  being  practiced  by  a rfH^enf 
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To  prevent  accidents,  it  is  imperative  that  adequate  supervision 
be  maintained  at  all  times.  It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  give  ade- 
quate machine  operating  instructions  to  all  students  permitted  to  use 
machines;  provide  safety  guards  for  all  machines;  schedule  periodic 
safety  discussions;  make  available  safety  charts,  signs,  and  facts; 
require  learners  to  secure  operating  permits  from  the  teacher;  ban 
conversation  by  or  to  the  operator  of  a machine;  forbid  horseplay 
in  all  areas  of  the  shop;  encourage  the  wearing  of  suitable  clothing 
for  safe  operation  of  machinery  and  provide  a first  aid  kit  well 
equipped  for  immediate  use  in  the  event  of  an  accident.  A first  aid 
kit  containing  the  following  items  should  be  provided  at  all  times: 
band  aids,  cotton  balls,  merthiolate,  adhesive  tape,  disinfectant,  bum 
ointment,  gauze,  and  eye  wash. 

First  aid  supplies  should  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  teacher 
and  should  have  a special  place  in  the  supply  room  or  perhaps  in  the 
teacher  s office.  A perpetual  inventory  should  be  maintained  to  assure 
having  appropriate  supplies  when  needed. 

It  is  advisable  to  make  written  reports  of  all  shop  accidents  at 
the  time  they  occur.  This  provides  more  reliable  and  accurate  means 
of  ascertaining  accident  causes.  Furthermore,  this  practice  will  help 
to  keep  the  matter  of  safety  foremost  in  the  minds  of  both  teacher 
and  students. 

The  instructor  should  not  leave  the  classroom  except  in  an 
emergency.  If  he  should  have  to  be  out,  power  to  all  machines  should 
be  turned  off  so  that  they  cannot  be  operated  while  he  is  out. 

TESTS  AND  TESTING 

The  most  satisfactory  form  of  test  for  measuring  informational 
achievement  in  Industrial  Arts  is  the  objective  test.  This  type  of 
test  enables  the  teacher  to  cover  a wide  range  of  material  in  a 
minimum  amount  of  time  and  can  be  easily  administered  and  scored 
without  involving  the  personal  judgment  of  the  teacher.  However, 
the  alert  teacher  will  at  all  times  make  an  effort  to  allow  the  student 
to  express  himself  in  writing  by  giving  a small  percentage  of  discussion 
questions. 


DAILY  CLASS  PROCEDURE 

The  teacher  should  establish  some  definite  procedure  for  the 
students  to  follow  each  day  in  the  shop.  A sheet  containing  this 
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information  might  be  given  out  the  first  or  second  meeting  of  the 
class  thereby  removing  all  doubt  as  to  just  what  is  to  be  expected  of 
the  student  during  the  year. 

SHOP  MAINTENANCE 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Industrial  Arts  teacher  to  keep  a 
check  on  his  tools  and  equipment  and  to  keep  them  in  the  proper 
working  order  at  all  times.  The  sharpening  or  repair  of  tools  and 
equipment  should  be  attended  to  as  the  need  arises  and  not  put  off 
until  it  piles  up.  Tools  and  equipment  that  are  not  in  good  working 
order  are  potential  sources  of  danger  and  contribute  tp  inefficiency. 
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CHAPTER  V 

INTRODUCTION  TO  INDUSTRIAL  PROCEDURES 

Man  has  turned  increasingly  from  making  individual  products 
to  mass  production  by  assembly  processes,  the  teaching  of  which  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  objectives  of  Industrial  Arts,  More 
effective  than  lectures,  movies,  field  trips,  or  other  indirect  media  for 
conveying  production  techniques  is  the  unit  on  industrial  plant  organi- 
zation concerning  mass  production.  In  such  a program  the  class  is 
organized  into  an  industrial  plant  situation  and  is  taught  techniques 
through  actual  experience.  The  manufactured  product  becomes  a 
teaching  vehicle  as  the  students  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  a 
modern  production  plant  and  the  project  serves  as  an  intr^uction  to 
industrial  organization,  to  the  development  of  modern  industry  and 
to  the  actual  processes  of  industry.  On  a personal  level  the  student 
learns  to  cooperate  as  a member  of  a structured  team,  to  cope  with 
individual  responsibility  and  to  function  as  a leader  when  it  is  required 
of  him.  In  summary,  the  students,  on  a reduced  but  accurate  scale,  deal 


Figure  16,  These  stmlents  represent  the  line-production  method  of  teaching 
Industrial  Arts.  From  left  to  right,  corporation  activities  include  administration, 
marketing,  engineering,  design  and  drafting,  production  line,  quality  control, 
sales,  and  consumer.  (Ada^ed  from  “A  Career  in  Teaching  Industrial  Arts” 
published  by  the  American  Industrial  Arts  Association) 
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with  the  very  real  problems  of  industry  and  should  ultimately  relate 
the  processes  learned  on  the  individual  project  to  their  total  picture  of 
industry.  An  increased  industrial  awareness  and  appreciation  will 
result. 

Ordinarily  such  a unit  will  be  taught  in  the  latter  part  of  a basic 
course  in  Industrial  Arts  except  in  the  case  of  those  students  who  have 
already  completed  the  basic  course  and  are  prepared  to  spend  more 
time  on  the  mass  production  study.  At  any  rate,  the  understanding  of 
industry  and  the  manipulative  skills  in  the  use  of  all  tools  and  equip- 
ment taught  by  a basic  course  must  stand  as  a prerequisite  to  the 
production  unit. 

Creating  Class  Interest 

In  beginning  the  mass  production  unit,  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  students  can  be  created  in  advance  of  the  starting  manufacturing 
date  with  lectures,  movies,  and  field  trips  as  motivating  devices.  If  the 
experience  is  to  be  profitable,  it  must  be  commensurate  with  the  age 
level  of  the  class,  A lack  of  questions  may  indicate  incomprehension. 

Personnel  Organization 

After  a background  study  of  American  industries  and  their  organi- 
zation, the  class  is  ready  to  begin  its  own  program.  The  students  elect 
a plant  superintendent,  a personnel  director,  and  a board  of  directors 
who  in  turn  assign  committee  members  for  the  three  divisions;  engi- 
neering, production,  and  business.  Each  class  member  is  appointed  to 
one  of  these  groups. 

The  plant  superintendent  supervises  all  production  and  assists 
the  personnel  director  in  establishing  the  pay  scale  for  all  employees, 
while  the  student  elected  personnel  director  mediates  all  grievances, 
helps  make  job  assignments  and  takes  charge  of  publicity  for  the 
project. 

An  engineering  committee  consisting  of  a head  engineer,  a produc- 
tion engineer,  a safety  engineer,  and  a designer  will  first  develop  and 
design  a suitable  project  chosen  by  the  class.  The  designer  makes 
detailed  drawings  of  the  product  to  be  made  and  of  the  necessary 
templates  and  jigs,  Moreover,  it  is  this  student  who  will  draw  the  flow 
chart  (including  work  stations,  machines,  etc,)  and  a plant  layout. 

The  duty  of  the  head  engineer  is  to  help  plan  jigs  and  templates 
and  assist  the  production  engineer  in  finding  ways  to  improve  pro- 
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Figube  17,  Personnel  Organization  Chart  showing  student  assignments 
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Figure  18.  Plant  Superintendent  working  with  Engineenng  Committee  on 
deveU^ment  and  design  of  a suitable  product. 


duction.  He  helps  analyze  the  cost  and  sale  of  the  product.  In  reality, 
it  is  the  head  engineer  who  is  in  charge  of  all  planning,  designing,  and 
evaluation  of  the  product. 

The  production  engineer,  on  the  other  hand,  concentrates  on  the 
particulars  of  the  mass  production  assembly  process.  He  studies  the 
time  and  motion  involved  in  each  job,  times  the  operation,  and  helps 
guard  quality  in  production  with  checking  stations. 

The  final  member  of  the  engineering  committee  is  the  safety 
engineer  whose  job  it  is  to  seek  out  and  eliminate  safety  hazards  in 
the  operations  and  make  checks  on  damage  to  materials  and  tools.  In 
addition,  he  records  the  time  lost  by  each  employee  as  a result  of 
accidents  and  the  cost  of  these  accidents. 

The  production  manager,  foreman  and  operators,  or  workers,  com- 
prise the  production  committee.  The  production  manager  takes  charge 
of  general  supervision  of  production,  studying  production  and  seeking 
cost-cutting  methods.  Production  records,  such  as  figures  of  different 
units  made  of  the  product  and  a line  graph  showing  changes  in  pro- 
duction, will  also  be  his  concern.  The  foremen  supervise  and  train 
the  workers  whose  job  it  is  to  carry  out  the  various  assignments  and 
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Figure  19.  Foreman  supertising  layout  of  product 

Our  last  major  committee  is  the  business  committee  which  in- 
cludes the  advertising  agent,  the  salesmen,  the  purchasing  agent  and 
the  accountant  A business  manager  takes  charge  of  selecting  and 
buying  materials  and  establishing  the  selling  price  of  each  product 
He  also  supervises  financial  matters  such  as  investments,  selling  of 
stock  and  figuring  dividends.  The  sales  manager  makes  contacts  for 
sales,  delivers  products  to  buyers  and  collects  for  sales. 

In  order  to  operate  in  a smooth  manner,  plants  must  maintain 
some  flexibility  in  job  scheduling  to  compensate  for  such  problems 
as  absenteeism  and  variances  in  working  rates  of  students.  Before 
production  starts,  the  best  sequences  of  operation  must  be  established, 
jigs  planned  and  made,  and  unassembled  parts  prepared  by  the  pro- 
duction group  and  placed  along  assembly  lines. 
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As  work  progresses  students  from  the  earlier  assigned  production 
groups  are  reassigned  to  work  stations,  according  to  their  abilities  to 
perform  a particular  job,  by  the  instructor,  the  plant  superintendent 
and  the  personnel  manager.  Next  they  are  trained  for  these  jobs,  the 
first  step  in  actual  production.  Each  operator  will  practice  with  scrap 
metal  and  reassignments  can  be  made  where  difficulties  arise.  The 
foremen  are  trained  for  supervision  of  their  assigned  operation  to  such 
a degree  that  they  can  in  turn  train  others  or  substitute  for  absentees. 

Selecting  the  Product 

From  a number  of  possibilities  suggested  by  the  class  at  large  the 
plant  superintendent  and  the  board  of  directors  choose  three  products 
on  the  basis  of  merit  of  design,  class  ability  and  facilities  available  for 
the  project.  The  class  then  will  select  one  from  these  three,  preferably 
one  of  commercial  value,  for  in  selling  the  product  the  students  are 
motivated  to  greater  efficiency  and  quality  in  production. 

The  product  may  ultimately  be  marketed  by  the  class,  donated 
to  the  school  or  a charity,  or  offered  to  the  students  themselves  in 
return  for  original  purchased  stock.  Regardless  of  the  use  of  the 
product,  pride  in  it  makes  the  experience  exciting — industry  becomes 
real  for  the  class. 

Financing  the  Product 

If  each  student  is  to  receive  one  of  the  finished  items,  the  product 
may  be  financed  by  using  school-supplied  material  with  each  student 
reimbursing  the  school  by  buying  stock  in  the  corporation.  However, 
more  valuable  experience  is  gained  by  allov\'ing  the  students  to  order 
and  purchase  material,  to  mass-produce  and  to  sell  the  products, 
practices  which  are  vital  parts  of  industry.  In  the  event  that  the  class 
decides  to  sell  the  product,  selling  stock  in  the  company  will  provide 
funds  needed  to  purchase  materials.  Profit-sharing  stock  may  be  sold 
to  the  students  and  to  individuals  in  the  community  as  most  business- 
men and  industrial-minded  individuals  are  interested  in  such  endeavors 
and  are  most  cooperative.  After  the  company  is  dissolved,  dividends 
are  distributed  to  those  Individuals  who  are  shareholders  in  the  com- 
pany. The  business  department  is  responsible  for  the  selling  of  stock, 
the  figuring  of  cost  and  the  division  of  profit  among  the  shareholders. 
Still  another  way  of  receiving  funds  for  production  is  taking  orders 
on  the  products  before  they  are  made  in  which  case  a sample  product 
is  constructed  to  show  the  prospective  buyers. 
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Producing  the  Product 

The  actual  production  is  now  ready  to  begin.  Under  the  constant 
supervision  of  the  personnel  in  charge,  efficiency  in  work  and  good 
quality  will  be  maintained  in  an  orderly  assembly  line,  A safety 
engineer  will  insure  good  housekeeping  by  insisting  that  each  indivi- 
dual operator  keep  his  work  station  clean  and  free  of  unnecessary  tools. 

A production  chart  kept  by  the  production  manager  records  the 
work  of  each  operator,  thus  serving  as  a motivating  device  and  as 
a guide  in  the  termination  of  work  station  operations  as  the  required 
number  of  parts  are  completed.  A line  graph  is  kept  to  show  fluctua- 
tion in  production. 


Figure  20.  Production  Manager  checking  with  foremen  on  workers^  progress  to 

be  recorded  on  his  chart. 

Each  student  involved  should  take  a free  period  in  his  assignment 
to  tour  the  plant  as  a whole,  and  visitation  should  be  encouraged  from 
other  students,  teachers  and  parents.  In  his  publicity  work,  the 
personnel  director  may  even  send  invitations  to  industrial  and  business- 
minded  people  of  the  community,  for  such  an  activity  as  the  mass 
production  plant  can  create  interest  beyond  the  limits  of  the  class  or 
even  the  school  itself.  This  outside  interest  gives  additional  encourage- 
ment to  the  students  involved. 
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The  length  of  time  for  actual  operation  varies  with  the  type  and 
number  of  products  and  the  individual  class;  however,  in  junior  high 
school  three  to  four  weeks  is  the  average  time  required.  As  various 
work  stations  are  closed  to  end  production,  students  will  be  free  to  fill 
in  where  help  is  needed.  During  this  period  the  quality  of  production 
must  be  closely  guarded  as  new  assignees  may  be  unfamiliar  with  the 
job  and  unskilled.  After  individual  work  stations  are  closed,  production 
should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  possible.  The  product  will  be  com- 
pleted and  packaged,  work  stations  cleaned,  tools  replaced,  shop 
furniture  and  large  tools  rearranged  if  necessary  and  jigs  and  templates 
disassembled.  The  plant  is  officially  closed  by  a s;atement  from 
the  plant  superintendent. 


Evaluation 

A follow-up  study  and  discussion  of  the  planning,  producing  and 
selling  can  be  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  project,  as  most 
of  the  educational  information  lies  in  what  students  have  to  report 
about  their  experiences  during  activities.  Prior  to  this  time  students’ 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  industry  have  been  confined  to  what 
they  have  heard  or  seen;  but,  after  such  a mass  production  experience. 
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students  are  more  able  to  act  and  think  intelligently  on  the  importance 
of  industry  and  about  tlieir  places  in  an  industrialized  society. 

In  this  discussion  period,  each  student  give.s  an  account  of  his 
experiences  in  his  particular  job.  He  discusses  his  difficulties,  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  the  relationship  of  his  job  to  the  total  operation,  the  edu- 
cation needed  on  his  particular  job  and  other  related  topics. 

The  plant  superintendent  calls  for  reports  from  the  engineering, 
production,  and  business  committees. 

The  engineering  committee  report  is  based  on  figures  taken  from 
the  production  chart  which  shows  the  number  of  products  produced 
and  a breakdown  of  the  time  required  for  individual  operations.  The 
committee  encourages  discussion  on  improvements  in  design,  better 
methods  of  production  and  more  economical  use  of  materials.  The 
production  committee  reports  on  personnel  and  production  problems 
associated  with  the  actual  manufacturing  of  the  product,  and  the 
business  committee  gives  a full  account  of  all  financial  matters, 
which  includes  an  explanation  of  costs,  selling  price  and  methods  of 
distribution  of  profits  and  dividends. 

After  this  discussion  in  which  all  the  information  gained  through- 
out the  weeks  of  work  crystallizes,  the  mass  production  units  is  com- 
pleted. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

OUTLINES  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  following  course  outline  and  lists  of  suggested  projects  are 
designed  to  cover  three  areas  of  teaching:  Handicrafts,  Composite 
General  SIiop  and  Advanced  Industrial  Arts  (General  Shop  in  a Major 
Area).  As  indicated  in  Chapter  III,  the  Handicrafts  area  is  developed 
for  use  in  the  lower  level  of  the  junior  high  school,  tlie  Composite 
General  Shop  for  the  upper  junior  high  school  or  lower  high  school 
grades,  and  the  Advanced  Industrial  Arts  for  the  lower  high  school 
grades.  Since  the  time  allowed  for  each  unit  is  flexible,  particularly  in 
tlie  Handicrafts  area  and  the  Composite  General  Shop,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  present  a detailed  outline  of  content  or  projects  for 
the  various  units  to  be  covered.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  add  to 
or  delete  from  the  contents  outline  and  list  of  projects  according  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  his  pupils,  his  class  organization  and  the 
available  facilities. 


HANDICRAFTS 

Although  no  effort  has  been  made  to  outline  the  area  of  drawing 
and  planning  in  the  Handicrafts,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  all  students 
will  be  introduced  to  and  receive  basic  instruction  in  this  area. 

LEATHERWORK 

A.  Course  content 

1.  History  and  manufacture  of  leather 

2.  Occupational  opportunities  and  information 

3.  Tools  and  supplies 

4.  Craft  leathers 

5.  Storing  and  caring  for  leathers 

6.  Designing  and  template  making 

7.  Laying  out  and  cutting  leathers 

8.  Preparing  leather  for  tooling  and  carving 

9.  Transferring  designs  to  leather 

10.  Tooling  and  modeling  designs  on  leather 

11.  Stamping  and  carving 

12.  Punching  holes  in  leather 

13.  Assembling  projects 

14.  Cleaning  leathers 

15.  Finishing  and  care  of  projects 
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B.  Typical  activities 

1.  Billfold 

2.  Coin  purse 

3.  Belt 

4.  Arrow  quiver 

C.  State  adopted  textbooks 

I-  General  Crafts,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

D.  Additional  publications  in  the  field 

1.  General  Leathercraft,  McKnight  & McKnight  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Illinois 

2.  Handcrafts  Simplified,  McKnight  & McKnight  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Illinois 

PLASTICS 

A.  Course  content 

1.  History  and  manufacture  of  plastics 

2.  Occupational  opportunities  and  information 

3.  Types  and  classification  of  plastics 

4.  Layout  and  transferring  designs 

5.  Cutting  and  shaping 

6.  Drilling,  tapping  and  threading  holes 

7.  Buffing  and  polishing 

8.  Surface  decorations 

9.  Methods  of  forming 

10.  Carving  and  engraving 

11.  Assembling  parts 

12.  Coforing 

13.  Casting  plastics  in  molds 

14.  Fiber  glass 

B.  Typical  activities 

1.  Laminated  box 

2.  Pin-up  lamp 

3,  Serving  tray 

4,  Clock 

C.  State  adopted  textbooks 

1.  Industrial  Arts  Plastics,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

2.  General  Crafts,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

D.  Additional  publications  in  the  field 

1.  General  Plastics,  McKnight  & McKnight  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
Illinois 
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*2.  Plasticst  Projects  and  Techniques,  McKnight  & McKniglit  Publishing 
Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

3.  Plastics  T echuologtj,  McKnight  & McKniglit  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Illinois 

4.  Fiber  Glass,  McKnight  & McKnight  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
Illinois 


GRAPHIC  ARTS 


A.  Course  content 


L History  of  the  graphic  arts  industries 

2.  Occupational  opportunities  and  information 

3.  Tools  and  supplies 

4.  Blueprinting 

5.  Designing  with  cutouts 

6.  Making  items  with  stencils 
7..  Printing  with  a hectograph 

8.  Printing  with  a mimeograph 

9.  Linoleum  — block  carving  and  printing 

10.  Silk  screen  printing 

11.  Printing  with  stamps  and  types 

B.  Typical  activities 

1.  Make  blueprint  from  tracing 

2.  Cut  a film  for  screen  printing 

3.  Picture  prints 

4.  Place  cards 

C.  State  adopted  textbooks 

1.  Graphic  Arts,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

2.  General  Crafts,  Chas.  A Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

3.  General  Printing,  McKnight  & McKnight  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
Illinois 

D.  Additional  publications  in  the  field 

1.  Si7fc  Screen  Printing,  McKnight  & McKnight  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Illinois 

2.  Art  and  Craft  Silk  Screen,  Kosloff,  The  House  of  Crafts,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

3.  Block  and  Silk  Screen  Printing,  Ahlberg  and  Jarveryd,  The  House 
of  Crafts,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

4.  Linoleum  Block  Printing,  McKniglit  & McKnight  Publishing  Co., 
Bloomington,  Illinois 

5.  Junior  Letterjyress  and  Lithography,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc., 
Peoria,  Illinois 

6.  The  Practice  of  Printing,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 
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7.  Elementary  Platen  Presstcork,  Clias.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria, 
Illinois 


CERAMICS 

A.  Course  content 

1.  History  and  development  of  ceramics 

2.  Occupational  opportunities  and  infoimation 

3.  Sources  of  clay 

4.  Preparation  of  clay 

5.  Forming 

6.  Drying  and  firing 

7.  Glazing 

8.  Finishing 

B.  Typical  activities 

1.  Jars 

2.  Ash  trays 

3.  Figurines 

4.  Table  lamps 

C.  State  adopted  textbooks 

1.  General  Crafts,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

D.  Additional  publications  in  the  field 

1.  General  Crafts,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc,,  Peoria,  Illinois 

2.  Ceramics  for  the  Potter,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

3.  Pottery  Craft,  Clus.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc,,  Peoria,  Illinois 

4.  Activities  in  Ceramics,  McKnight  & McKnight  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Illinois 

MOSAICS 

A.  Course  content 

1.  History  and  development  of  mosaic  arts 

2.  Occupational  opportunities  and  information 

3.  Supplies  and  materials 

4.  Tools 

5.  Operations 

B*  Typical  activities 

1,  Wall  plaques 

2.  Figure  coating 

3.  Three-dimensional  pictures 

4,  Trays 

C,  State  adopted  textbooks 

1.  General  Crafts,  Chas  A.  Bennett  Co„  Inc,,  Peoria,  Illinois 
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D.  Additional  publications  in  the  field 

1.  MosaicSt  Hill  and  Wang,  New  York 

2.  MosaicSt  Hobby  and  Art,  Edwin  Headriclcson,  The  House  of  Crafts, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

KEENE  CEMENT  CASTING 

A.  Course  content 

1.  History  and  development  of  cement  casting 

2.  Occupational  opportunities  and  information 

3.  Related  areas  of  study 

4.  Types  of  materials 

5.  Storage  and  care  of  materials 

6.  Equipment  and  supplies 

7.  Casting  operations 

8.  Applying  finishes  and  sealers 

B.  Typical  activities 

1.  Figurines 

2.  Ash  trays 

3.  Mugs 

4.  Wall  plaques 

C.  State  adopted  textbook 

1.  General  CraftSt  Chas  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

ART  METAL 

A.  Course  content 

1.  Historical  background  of  the  art  metal  craft 

2.  Occupational  opportunities  and  information 

3.  Supplies  and  materials 

4.  Planning  and  layout 

5.  Cutting  materije 

6.  Shaping  and  forming 

7.  Assembling  and  polishing 

B.  State  adopted  textbook 

1.  General  Crafts,  Chas  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

C.  Additional  publications  in  the  field 

1.  Etching,  Spinning,  Batsing  and  Tooling  Metal,  McKniglit  & McKnight 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

2.  Modem  Metalcrafts,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 
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LAPIDARY  ART 

A.  Course  content 

1.  Historical  background  and  development  of  lapidary  arts 

2.  Occupational  opportunities  and  information 

3.  Materials  of  the  lapidary  arts 

4.  Tools 

5.  Metals  — selection  and  identification 

6.  Design  and  plan  activity 

7.  Casting 

8.  Stone  cutting 

9.  Shaping  and  Bnishing 

10.  Stone  tumbling 

11.  Related  information 

B.  Typical  activities 

1 . Rings 

2.  Bracelets 

3.  Pins 

4.  Pendants 

C.  State  adopted  textbook 

1.  General  Crafts,  Chas  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

D.  Additional  publications  in  the  field 

1.  Handwrought  Jewelry,  McKnight  & McKnight  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Illinois 

2.  Jewelry  Making  for  Fun  and  Profit,  The  House  of  Crafts,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

3.  The  Art  of  the  Lapidary,  The  House  of  Crafts,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

4.  Indian  Silversmithing,  The  House  of  Crafts,  Milv/aukee,  Wisconsin 

WOODCRAFTS 

A.  Course  content 

1.  History  and  development  of  woodcrafts 

2.  Areas  of  instruction  in  woodcrafts 

3.  Related  areas  of  study 

4.  Materials  for  woodcrafts 

5.  Tools  and  supplies 

6.  Cutting  and  shaping  operations 

7.  Staining,  sealing  and  finishing 

B,  Typical  activities 

1,  Animal  figures 

2,  Model  cars 
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3.  Furniture  decorations 

4.  Character  figures 

C.  State  adopted  textbook 

L General  Crafts,  Chas  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

D.  Additional  publications  in  the  field 

1.  Let^s  Whittle,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

2.  Whittling  Book,  The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

COMPOSITE  GENERAL  SHOP 

The  Composite  General  Shop  provides  pupil  experiences  in  at 
least  four  different  industrial  activities  carried  on  simultaneously  in 
one  room  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher.  This  type  of  shop  is 
recommended  as  the  soundest  approach  to  the  basic  Industrial  Arts 
courses  in  the  lovt^er  junior  high  school  areas. 

A suggested  plan  for  the  rotation  of  the  units  of  the  Composite 
General  Shop,  not  necessarily  the  ones  given  in  the  example,  is  given 
in  Appendix  C.  The  selection  of  units  to  be  included  in  the  Composite 
General  Shop  should  be  considered  carefully  as  an  initial  step  in 
planning  the  program. 

The  orientation  period  should  include  some  sketching,  planning 
and  drawing,  shop  safety  practices,  explanation  of  rotation  charts, 
tool  checking  processes  and  clean-up  duties,  student  evaluation  and 
grade  assignments  as  well  as  an  example  to  each  student  as  to  their 
purpose  for  taking  Industrial  Arts. 

Sketches  or  drawings  should  be  made  of  all  projects  to  be  worked 
on  by  the  students,  and  these  sketches  should  be  checked  and  approved 
by  the  instructor  before  the  student  begins  the  actual  work. 

BASIC  ELECTRICITY-ELECTRONICS 

A.  Course  content 

1.  History  of  electrical  developments  and  occupational  opportunities 

2.  Safety  practices 

3.  The  electron  theory 

4.  Electricity  and  magnetism 

5.  History  of  magnetism 

6.  Kinds  of  magnets 

7.  Nature  of  magnetized  materials 

8.  Inducing  magnetism 
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9.  Types  of  electricity 

10.  Sources  of  electricity 

11.  Electrical  circuits 

12.  The  flow  of  electricity  and  conducting  materials 

13.  Introduction  to  electronics 

14.  Communications 

15.  Control  devices 

16.  Measuring  instruments 

17.  Safety  devices 

B.  Typical  activities 

1.  Electric  motor 

2.  Transformer 

3.  Hot  plate 

4.  Crystal  set 

C.  State  adopted  textbooks 

3.  Principles  of  Electricity  and  Baric  Electronics,  McKnight  & McKnight 
Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

2.  Understanding  Electricity  and  Electronics,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
Dalla.s,  Texas 

3.  Basic  Electricity,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

4.  Industrial  Arts  for  the  General  Shop,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J. 

5.  General  Shop,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas 

D.  Additional  publications  in  the  field 

1.  An  Introduction  to  Applied  Electricity-Electronics,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

2.  Elements  of  Radio,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

3.  Basic  Electronics,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

4.  Electronics  in  Action,  Clias.  A,  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

5.  Energy,  Electricity  and  Electronics,  McKnight  & McKnight  Publishing 
Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

6.  Practical  Electrical  Wiring,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas 

7.  Exjjloratory  Electricity,  McKnight  & McKnight  Publishing  Co.,  Blooming- 
ton, Illinois 

8.  Basic  Electricity,  McKnight  & McKnight  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
Illinois 

9.  JnduririaJ  Arts  Electricity,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinoi.s 

WOODWORKING 

A.  Course  content 

1.  Survey  of  the  wood  industry 

2.  Related  information  in  the  wood  industry 
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3.  Occupational  opportunities  and  information 

4.  Safety  instruction 

5.  Laying  out 

6.  Cutting 

7.  Shaping 

8.  Joint  construction 

9.  Smoothing 

10.  Assembling  with  bonding  agents  and  fasteners 

11.  Staining,  sealing  and  finishing 

12.  Polishing  wood  surfaces 

13.  Introduction  to  power  tools  and  macliinery 

B.  Typical  activities 

1.  Laminated  tray 

2.  Cun  rack 

3.  Boat  paddle 

4.  Water  skis 

C.  State  adopted  textbooks 

1.  Cenertd  Shop,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas 

2.  Industrial  Arts  for  the  General  Shop,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J. 

3.  General  Woodworking,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas 

4.  Woodtcorktng  for  Industry,  Chas.  A,  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

5.  Woods  and  Woodworking  for  Industrial  Arts,  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  Engle- 
wood Cliffs,  N,  J. 

D.  Additional  publications  in  the  field 

1.  Industrial  Arts  Bench  Woodwork,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria, 
Illinois 

2.  Industrial  Arts  Woodworking,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria, 
Illinois 

3.  General  Shop  Woodworking,  McKnight  & McKnight  Publisliing  Co., 
Bloomington,  Illinois 

4.  Units  on  Woodworking,  McCormick-Matliers  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Wichi- 
ta, Kansas 

5.  Technical  Woodworking,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 

6.  Wood  Turning,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

7.  Wood  Finishing,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

A.  Course  content 

1.  History  and  development  of  mechanical  drawing 

2.  Occupational  opportunities  and  information 

3.  Supplies  and  equipment 
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4.  Manipulative  skills 
5-  Lettering 

6.  Ortliograpliieal  projection  principle 

7.  Sketelung 

8-  Reproducing  drawings 

B.  Typical  activities 

1.  Lettering  plates 

2.  Sketching  plate 

3.  Projection  practice 

C.  State  adopted  textbooks 

1.  Industrial  Arts  for  the  General  S/iop,  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J. 

2.  General  Shop,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas 

3.  Drawing  and  Panning  for  Industrial  Arts,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc., 
Peoria,  Illinois 

D.  Additional  publications  in  the  field 

1.  Mechanical  Dratving  for  Beginners,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc., 
Peoria,  Illinois 

2.  Beginning  Mechanical  Drawing,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria, 
Illinois 

3.  Beginning  Problems  in  Mechanical  Dratving,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc., 
Peoria,  Illinois 

4.  Learning  to  Read  Mechanical  Drawings,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc,, 
Peoria,  Illinois 

5.  General  Drafting,  McKnight  & McKnight  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington, 
Illinois 

HOUSEHOLD  MECHANICS 

A.  Course  content 

1.  Reading  a working  drawing 

2.  Care  and  use  of  common  household  tools 

3.  Application  of  paint  and  other  finishes 

4.  Removing  paint  and  other  finishes 

5.  Preparing  materials  for  refinishing 

6.  Repair  of  screen  and  windows 

7.  Door  maintenance  and  repair 

8.  Simple  electrical  maintenance 

9.  Elementary  appliance  repair 

10.  Basic  pliunbing"  maintenance  and  repair 

11.  Care  of  yard  and  garden  equipment 

12.  Bicycle  maintenance 

13.  First  aid 
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14-  Fire  prevention  and  control 

15.  Safety  at  home 

16.  Related  infonnation 

17.  Tools  and  equipment  for  the  home  shop 

B.  Typical  activities 

1.  Faucet  repairs 

2.  Replacement  of  plugs  and  cords  on  electrical  gadgets 

3.  Replacement  of  windowpane 

4.  Refinishing  furniture 

C.  State  adopted  textbook 

I.  General  Skopy  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas 

D.  Additional  publications  in  the  field 

1.  Coloringy  Finishing  and  Fainting  Wood,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc., 
Peoria,  Illinois 

2.  Fractk:al  Electrical  Wiring,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas 

3.  Safe  Lining,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

4.  Exploring  Power  Mechanics,  Cha.s.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

5.  AutomechanieSy  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

GENERAL  METALWORKING 

A.  Course  content 

1.  History  and  development  of  metals  and  the  metals  industry 

2.  Occupational  opportunities  and  infonnation 

3.  Selecting  and  planning  metalworking  activities 

4.  Selection  and  care  of  materials 

5.  Tools  and  equipment 

6.  Cutting  and  filing 

7.  Bending  and  forming 

8.  Taps  and  dies 

9.  Metal  spinning 

10.  Making  castings 

11.  Heat  treating 

12.  Decorating,  polishing  and  finishing  metal  surfaces 

13.  Ornamental  iron  work 

14.  Sheet  metal  work 

15.  Introduction  to  machine  tools 

16.  Introduction  to  welding 

17.  Safety 

B.  Typical  activities 

1.  Wall  lamp 

2.  Mailbox  post  and  hanger 
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3.  Cold  chisel 

4.  Tackle  box 

C.  State  adopted  textbooks 

1.  General  Shop,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texa,s 

2.  Industrial  Arts  for  the  General  Shop,  Rrentice-Hall  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J, 

3.  General  Metals : Principles,  Procedures,  Projects,  Prentice -Hall,  Inc., 
Englewood  Cliff.s,  N.  J. 

4.  Basic  Metalwork,  Text  Ed.,  Steck-Vaiighn,  Austin,  Texas 

D.  Additional  publications  in  the  field 

1.  Metalwork,  Technology  and  Practice,  McKniglit  &McKnight  Pubh'sliing 
Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

2.  General  Shop  Metal  Work,  McKnight  & McKnigbt  Publishing  Co., 
Bloomington,  Illinois 

3.  Basic  Bench  Metal  Practice,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

4.  Industrial  Arts  Metal  Work,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

5.  Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Drafting  and  Shop  Problems,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co., 
Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

POWER  MECHANICS 

A.  Course  content 

1.  History  and  development  of  power  mechanics 

2.  Occupational  opportunities  and  information 

3.  Safety  practices 

4.  Tools  and  equipment 

5.  Power  measures 

6.  Power  transmissions 

7.  Fuels  and  lubricants 

8.  Steam  engine.s 

9.  Internal  combustion  engines 

10.  Atomic  and  solar  energy 

B.  Typical  activities 

1.  Check  and  adjust  small  gas  engine 

2.  Disassemble  and  reassemble  small  gas  engine 

C.  State  adopted  textbooks 

1.  General  Shop,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 

2.  Automotive  Mechanics,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 

3.  Automechanics,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

D.  Additional  publications  in  the  field 

1.  Explorit^  Power  Mechanics,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

2.  Automotive  Diagnosis  and  Tune-Up,  McKnight  & McKnight  Publishing 
Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 
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ADVANCED  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

The  Advanced  Industrial  Arts  course  content  should  be  expanded 
so  as  to  provide  functional  skills  and  information  for  a two-semester 
experience.  The  Composite  General  Shop  should  be  a prerequisite  to 
study  on  the  advanced  level. 

The  sample  course  outline  represents  only  one  of  the  five  major 
general  shop  courses  which  are  as  follows:  Applied  Electricity- 
Electronics,  Woodworking,  Metalworking,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and 
Power  Mechanics.  However,  any  phase  of  Industrial  Arts  may  be 
developed  and  used  on  the  advanced  level  to  suit  the  industrial 
complexion  of  the  particular  community. 

APPLIED  ELECTRICITY-ELECTRONICS 

A.  Course  cimtent 

1.  Historical  developments 

2.  Ocaipational  information 

3.  Safety  practices 

4.  Terminology 

5.  Tools  and  equipment 

6.  Electron  theory 

7.  Insulator  and  conductors 

8.  Electrical  circuits 

9.  Types  of  electricity 

10.  Magnetism 

11.  Sources  of  electromotive  force 

12.  Measuring  and  computing  electrical  units 

13.  Uses  of  electromotive  force 

14.  Practical  applications  of  electricity 

15.  House  wiring  and  appliance  repair 

16.  Electron  tube 

17.  Application  of  electron  tube 

18.  Semiconductors 

19.  Communications 

B.  Typical  activities 

1.  Loudspeaker 

2.  Hi-Fi  amplifier 

3.  Loudspeaker  radio 

4.  Power  supply  unit 

C.  State  adopted  textbooks 

1.  Principles  of  Electricity  and  Basic  Electronics^  McKnight  & McKnight 
Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 
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2.  Umlerstanding  Electricity-Electronics,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc., 
Dallas,  Texas 

3.  Basic  Electricity,  Prcntice-Hall  Co.,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

D.  Additional  publications  in  the  field 

1.  Elements  of  Radio,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

2.  Practical  Electrical  Wiring,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas 

3.  Electronics  in  Action,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

4.  Basic  Electronics,  Prcnticc-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  ]. 

5.  Energy,  Electricity  and  Electronics,  McKniglit  & McKniglit  Piiblisliing 
Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

Woodworking  (course  content)** 

Metalworking  (course  content)® 

Power  Mechanics  (course  content)® 

Mechanical  Drawing  (course  content)® 

®Note:  Any  of  the  above  or  other  areas  of  indu.stry  could  be  similarly  developed 

in  outline  form  as  was  done  with  the  Electricity-Electronics  division. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Tools  and  Equipment 

The  following  suggested  lists  of  tools,  machines  and  other 
equipment  is  presented  as  a guide  based  on  approximate  needs  for 
the  different  units  which  may  be  included  in  the  Composite  General 
Shop  and  those  for  the  General  Shop  in  a Major  Area. 

It  is  suggested  that  school  authorities  preparing  lists  of  tools  and 
equipment  be  alert  when  submitting  the  items  for  competitive  bids. 
Carefully  written  specifications  must  be  included  to  insure  good 
quality  tools  and  equipment 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

Equipment  for  Combination  and  Unit  Course 


Description 


Quantity 


Chalkboard  Set,  complete  with  compass,  T-square, 

straight  edge,  protractor  and  triangle  

Drawing  Board,  18”  x 24”  

Erasing  Shield  

Irregular  Curve,  8^4”  

Paper  Cutter,  24”  

Pencil  Sharpener,  self  feeder,  draftsman  

Protractor,  6”,  % degrees,  semi-circular 

solid  square  edge  

Scale,  architect’s,  12”,  engine  divided  

Triangle,  30^  x 60%  10”  

Triangle,  45“  x 45%  10” 

T-Square,  24”  

Drafting  Storage  Cabinet  

Drawing  Table,  student’s  

Drawing  and  Demonstration  Table,  instructor’s  — 
Filing  Cabinet,  4 drawer,  legal  size 

with  lock  

General  Storage  Cabinet  

Stools  for  Drawing  Tables,  adjustable 

heights  from  18”  to  27”  

Teacher’s  adjustable  upholstered  chair  with 

ring  footrest,  adjustment  from  20”  to  28”  .... 
TOTAL  APPROXIMAIE  COST  OF 
MECHANICAL  DRAWING  EQUIPMENT  


I set 

24 

24 

24 

I 

I 


.24 

.24 

.24 

24 

I 

24 

1 

I 

I 

24 


I 

....$3,108.48 


(Optional  equipment  for  unit  course) 

Drawing  Set  

Lettering  Set  


"i 


...24 
...  4 
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Whiteprinter  and  Developer  Combination, 

42”  capacity  1 

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 

OPTIONAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  UNIT  COURSE  $ 845.00 


ELECTRICITY-ELECTRONICS 


Description 


Hand  Tools  and  Testing  Equipment 

Composite 
Shop 


Quantity 


Bit,  auger,  x I6ths  0 

Blades,  hack  saw,  12”,  HS:  1ST  24T  0 

Brace,  10”,  open  ratchet  0 

Buzzers 6 

Capacitance  Tester,  wired  0 

C-Clamp:  4”,  6”  0 

Chisel,  wood: 

V4”,  W\  1”  0 

Cold  Chisels: 

0 


Combination  Box  and  Open  End 

Wrenches,  set  of  11,  3/8”-l”  0 

Combination  India  Oil  Stone, 


6' 


2”  X r 


Compass,  huntsman  1 

Conduit  Bender; 

1 each 


Countersink,  rose,  %”,  brace  

Crimper  Cutter 


2 


Dividers,  wing,  8”  0 

Drill,  S.S.  Jobbers  type, 

l/16”-l/4”  X 64ths  1 set 

Ejid  Nipper,  6”  0 

Extension  Cord,  heavy,  25’  1 

File,  auger  bit,  7”  0 

File  Card  — 0 

File  Handles,  assorted  sizes  0 

File,  mill,  bastard  cut,  10” 0 

File,  round,  metal,  10”  0 

File,  round,  wood,  bastard  cut,  10”  0 

File,  wood,  cabinet,  10”,  half  round  0 

Galvanometer,  50-0-50  scale,  2^4”  1 

Hammer,  ball  pein,  8 oz^  12  oz 0 

Hammer,  nail,  13  oz.  : 2 

Hammer,  soft  face,  8 oz.,  resilient  celluloid 0 

Hand  Drill,  3/18”  cap 1 

Headphone,  double  1 

Hexniit  Driver  1 set 


Major  Area 
Shop 

1 set 

1 doz. 

2 
18 

1 

4 each 

1 each 

1 each 

1 set 

1 
4 


1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 


each 


sets 


doz. 


each 


sets 
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Knife>  Sloyd  

Magnets,  bar,  2**,  permanent  

Magnets,  lab  set  

Mallet,  rubber,  20  oz 

Mats,  rubber,  for  test  bench  

Nail  Set;  1/32”,  3/32”  

Needle  Files,  12-6%”  long  

20,000  Ohms  Volt  Multimeter,  wired  .... 

Oscilloscope,  5”,  wired  

Plane,  block,  6”  

Pliers,  6%”,  electrician’s  sidecutting  

Pliers,  8%”,  lineman  

Pliers,  6”,  needlenose  with  cutter  

Pliers,  6”,  oblique  

Punch,  center,  1/8”  x 4”  

Punch,  drive-pen,  1/8”  

Rivet  Set,  12  oz - 

Rule,  bench,  24”  

Rule,  6’,  folding  with  brass  slide  

Saw,  back,  14”  

Saw,  compass,  12”  

Saw,  coping,  6%” 

Saw,  crosscut,  hand,  22”,  10  pt 

Saw,  back,  adjustable,  10”,  12” 

Saw,  rip,  band,  26^’,  5%  pt 

Screwdriver,  electrician’s,  8”  

Screwdriver,  offset,  4”,  9/32”  tip  

Screwdriver,  Phillips: 

No.  4,  No.  5-9,  No.  10-16  

Signal  Generator,  wired  

Signal  Tracer,  wired  

Snips,  aviation,  left  and  right,  10”  

Snips,  tinner’s,  3”  cut  

Soldering  Cooper,  electric,  6%”, 

3/16”  tip,  25  watts  

Soldering  Gun  

Square,  aluminum,  body  24”  x 2”, 

tongue  16”  x 1%”  

Square,  combination  try,  12”  

Square,  try,  10”  

Tap  and  Die  Set,  includes  NC  and  NF  . 

Tester,  electric  circuit  

Test  Leads  

Transformer,  doorbell,  110/120  volt 

primary,  lOV  secondary  

Tube  Tester,  wired  

Vacuum  Tube  Voltmeter,  wired 

Voltmeter-Ammeter  Combination 

0-25  amps  AC  0-125/250  VAC 

0-50  amps  AC  0-150/600  VAC 


...  4 
...  1 set 
...  1 Set 
...  0 
...  1 
...  0 
...  1 
...  0 
...  0 
...  0 
...  2 
2 

...  2 
2 

...  0 
...  0 
...  0 
2 
2 

...  0 
...  0 
...  0 
...  0 
..  0 
...  0 
..  6 
._  1 

— 1 each 
...  0 
...  0 
..  0 
..  0 

..  3 
..  1 

..  0 
..  0 
..  0 
..  0 
..  2 
..  1 

..  6 
..  0 
..  0 


1 each 


8 

2 sets 
2 sets 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 

2 each 
1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

3 
2 

1 set 
6 

4 

12 

1 

1 


0 
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Wire  Gauge  1 

Wrench,  adjustable:  4'*,  8”  I each 

Wrench,  Allen  type  1 set 

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 

ELECTRICITY-ELECTRONICS  HAND  TOOLS . $238.80 
ELECTRICITY  BENCHES 

Angle  Steel  Stool,  14”  top,  24”  high 6 

Test  Bench,  complete  with  panel  and 

bench,  6'  1 

Workbench,  64”  x 54”  x 2V4”,  each 

complete  with  2 woodworking  vises  1 

Workbench,  64”  x 54”  x 214”,  each  complete 

with  2 metalworking  utility-type  vises  I 

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 

ELECTRICITY  BENCHES  $606.80 


WOODWORKING 

Hand  Tools 


Description 


Awl,  scratch,  6”  

Bench  Stops,  T-shape  

Bit  Auger,  W'-V*  x 16ths  

Brace,  10”,  open  ratchet  

Burnisher,  4^^”  blade  

Caliper,  6”,  I.S.  solid  nut  

Caliper,  6”,  O.S.  solid  nut  

Chisel,  pocket  type: 

%” 

%” 

%” 

%”  

I” 

I V4” 

I 

Chisel,  wood  turning: 

I”  skew 
skew 
%”  gouge 
%”  gouge 
y%  rd.  nose 
%”  spear  point 

W parting  

C-Clamp; 

4” 

6”  


Quantity 

Composite 

Shop 

3 


2 each 


I each 


I set 
each 


4 each 


2 each 
2 sets 

$1,110-70 

10 

2 

2 

2 

$1,204.00 


Major  Area 
Shop 

3 
8 

2 sets 

4 
2 

3 
3 


4 each 


2 each 


3 sets 
each 

8 each 
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Clamp,  I-bar: 

30” 

36” 

48”  4 each 


Clamp,  hand:  Length 


Jaw  Opening 


12”  SW' 

14”  10” 

16”  12” 

Clamp,  miter  frame,  24”  capacity  

Countersink,  rose,  brace  

Divider,  wing: 

6” 

8”  


4 each 
„ 1 
..  1 


1 each 
1 

1 set 
1 set 


Doweling  Jig,  3/16”- 1/2”  guides  

Drill,  S^.  Jobber’s  type, 

l/16”-l/4”  X 64ths  

Drill,  fluted,  1/16”-11/16”  (set  of  8)  

Drill,  band,  3/8”  capacity  2 

Expansion  Bit,  7/8”-3”  1 

File  Card,  steel  back  frame  3 

File  Auger  Bit,  7”  1 

File,  cabinet,  half  round:  10”,  12”  2 each 

File,  saw,  slim  taper,  7”  2 

File,  saw,  extra  slim  taper,  7”  2 

File,  Mill,  bastard  cut,  10” — 2 

File,  flat  wood,  10”  - 2 

File,  round  wood,  bastard  cut,  10”  2 

File,  half  round  wood,  10”,  bastard  cut 2 

Handles,  file,  assorted  sizes  2 doz. 

Gouge,  auger  bit  — 1 

Gouge,  marking  2 

Bits,  gimlet,  assorted  sizes  5 

Glass  Cutte^  2 

Gouge,  outside  ground  with  handle: 


Vi” 

Vz” 

%” 

1” 


1 

X 

0 

1 


IMs”  0 

Gouge,  inside  ground,  with  handle: 

%” 

%” 

%” 

%” 

1V4” 


IMs” 


Hammer,  nail;  13  oz.,  16  oz. .. 

Hammer,  tack,  5 oz. 

Hammer,  upholsterer’s,  7 oz. 
Hatchet,  half,  3%”  


1 each 

2 each 
1 

1 

1 


10  each 


10  each 
3 
2 


2 each 
1 

3 sets 

2 sets 

4 
2 
6 

3 

6 each 

3 

3 

3 

4 
4 
4 

4 
2 
6 

5 
0 


doz. 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 each 
4 each 
2 
2 
1 
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Knife,  Sloyd,  3%”  Blade 

Knife,  putty,  elastic  blade,  3%”  

Level,  carpenter's,  hardwood, 

1 level  and  1 plumb,  24” 

Mallet,  carpenter's  2*4”  x 3”  x 5” 

Nail  Set,  sizes:  1/32”  3/32” 

Oiler,  % pt.,  straight  spout  

Plane,  block,  6”  

Plane,  smooth,  8” 

Plane,  jack,  14”  

Pliers,  combination,  8”  

Rasps,  half  round,  10”,  bastard 

Rule,  bench,  24”  x 1^4”  maple — 

Rule,  folding,  6',  brass  slide  

Saw  Clamp,  BVz"  

Saw,  coping,  6*4”  

Saw,  compass,  12”  

Saw,  back,  14”  

Saw,  crosscut,  hand,  22”,  10  pt 

Saw,  rip,  hand,  26”,  5 pt.  

Sav,  set  (for  hand  saws)  

Saw,  miter  box,  28”  x 5” 

Scraper,  cabinet,  2%”  x 1114”  

Scraper,  hand,  3”  x 5”  

Screwdriver,  standard; 

3”  

4”  


12”  

Screwdriver,  Phillips: 

No,  4 
No,  5-9 

No,  10-16  

Screwdriver  Bits,  

Spoke  Shave,  10”  x 214” 

Square,  carpenter’s,  aluminum, 

body  24”  x 2”,  tongue  16?’  x IW’ 

Square,  combination  try,  12”  

Square,  try; 

10”  

8”  - 


Stone,  India  Combination  Oil,  6”  x 2”  x 1” 

Stone,  slip,  medium,  414”  x 1%”  x 14”  x 1/16” 

Surform,  plane  type  

Surform,  file  type  

T'Bevel,  sliding,  10”  

Wrecking  Bar  

Wrench,  adjustable;  6”,  10”  

Wrendi,  Allen  type  


..  3 
2 

..  1 
„ 4 

..  1 each 
. 1 
..  3 
2 

...  2 
...  2 
..  2 
- 6 
„ 2 
...  1 
...  4 
...  1 
..  4 
2 

...  2 
...  1 
...  1 
...  1 
...  4 

...  1 
...  1 
2 

.„  1 


...  1 each 
..  1 
„ 1 

..  2 
..  3 

...  4 
...  0 
...  0 
...  1 
...  1 
..  0 
...  0 
...  1 
...  1 

— 1 each 
...  1 set 


6 

3 

2 

8 

3 each 
2 

8 

8 

6 

4 
4 

12 

6 

1 

4 

2 

8 

4 

4 

1 

1 

4 

8 

2 

2 

4 

3 


2 each 

2 

4 

4 

6 

10 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 each 
2 sets 
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Woodcarving  Set  2 sets  1 set 

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 

WOODWORKING  HAND  TOOLS  $799.21  $1,770.40 


WOODWORKING 


Power  Tools 

Description 

Quantity 

Composite 

Major  Area 

Shop 

Shop 

Drill  Press,  15”  floor  model  

....  1 

1 

Grinder,  7”,  complete  with  pedestal  

....  0 

1 

Jointer,  8”  

1 

1 

Lathe,  wood,  12”  swing,  complete  with  accessories 

....  1 

3 

Planer,  18”  

....  1 

1 

Sander,  Belt,  4”  x 24”  

0 

1 

Sander,  belt  and  disc  combination  

....  1 

1 

Sander,  finishing,  Vi'  orlatal  action  — 

0 

2 

Saw,  Band,  14” 

....  1 

1 

Saw,  blades  and  dado  heads  for  10” 

....  1 set 

1 set 

Saw,  scroll,  24”  

.....  1 

2 

Saw,  table,  10”  

.....  1 

1 

Shaper,  wood,  complete  with  accessories  

0 

1 

Shield,  safety  eye,  6”  visor  type 

1 

3 

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 

WOODWORKING  POWER  TOOLS  

$3,980.65 

$6,780.55 

WOODWORKING 

Benches 


Description 

Quantity 

Composite 

Major  Area 

Shop 

Shop 

Glue  and  Stam  Bench  

1 

1 

Workbench,  64”  x 54”  x 2^4”,  each  complete  with 

4 woodworking  vises  

2 

9 

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 

WOODWORKING  BENCHES  

$347.00 

$1,181-00 

METALWORKING 


Hand  Tools 


Description 


Bending  Jig,  metal,  capacity  Vz'  x 1” 

Blades,  jewelers  saw,  5”  

Chisel,  cape,  V4”  


Composite 

Shop 


Quantity 

Major  Area 
Shop 


1 2 

2 doz.  4 doz. 

1 2 
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Chisel,  cold: 

%” 

Vz’ 

%” 

1"  

Chisel,  diamond  point,  Vi*  ... 
Chisel,  round  nose,  ...... 

Countersink,  HS  steel  ... 

Dividers,  wing  type,  8’*  

End  Nipper,  6”  

File  Cards  

File,  half  round,  bastard,  10” 
File,  handles,  assorted  sizes 
File,  round  bastard: 


10”  

File,  mill  bastard: 


10”  

12”  

Cage,  center  

Cage,  sheet  metal  

Coggles,  clear  .> .> - 

Crinding  Wheel  Dresser  

Croover,  hand: 

3/8” 

5/16” 

7/32”  

Hack  Saw,  adjustable  

Hack  Saw  Blades,  12”  HS: 

18-T 

24-T  

Handy  Seamer: 

%”  X 3^” 

6%”  X 10  Vi  

Hammer,  ball  pein: 

4 oz — 

■ 8 oz 

16  oz - 

32  oz.  

Hammer,  blacksmith's,  40  oz 

Hammer,  metalcraft  forming  with  handle  .. 

Hammer,  rawhide,  71^  oz.  

Hammer,  riveting,  12  oz 

Hammer,  setting,  12  oz 

Mallet,  rubber,  20  oz 

Mallet,  tinner’s,  21^”  x 6”  

Melting  Ladle,  6”  


1 each 
1 

1 

2 
2 
1 
6 
2 

1 doz. 

2 

1 

2 

3 
1 
0 
1 

4 
1 


1 each 
3 


3 doz. 
each 


...  1 each 

....  1 
...  4 
....  2 
...  0 
....  0 
...  4 
....  1 
...  1 
...  2 
_..  1 
...  3 
...  1 


2 each 

2 

2 

4 

6 

3 
12 

6 

3 doz. 

4 
4 

4 

6 

4 

1 

2 

6 

2 


4 each 
6 


6 doz. 
each 


2 each 

3 
6 
8 
2 
1 

4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
1 
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Metal  Puncli  Kit  - 1 

Micrometer,  0-1”  1 

Oiler,  beach,  5”  spool  1 

Pliers,  combination,  8”  2 

Pliers,  needle  nose,  6”,  no  eutter  1 

Pliers,  side  cutting,  6”  1 

Punch,  center,  U/i”  x 5”  1 

Punch,  hollow,  1”,  IV4”,  iW’  1 set 

Punch,  pin,  1/8”  x 3/8”  - 1 set 

Punch,  prick,  3/8”  x 5”  1 

Punch,  taper,  1/8”,  3/16”,  1/4”  1 set 

Rivet  Set,  sizes  8,  6,  4,  2 1 set 

Saw  Frame,  jeweler’s,  5”  deep,  5”  saw 2 

Serateb  Awl,  6”  6 

Screwdriver,  Phillips: 

No.  4 
No.  5-9 
No.  10-16 

No.  18-up  V- 0 

Screwdriver;  4”,  6”,  8”,  12”  0 

Shield,  visor  type,  6”  3 

Snips,  aviation,  left  and  right,  10”  3 each 

Snips,  tinner’s,  3”  eut  3 

Soldering  Copper,  1 lb.  with  handle  2 

Square,  ahiminum,  body  24”  x 2”,  tongue  16”  x 1%”  ..  2 
Square,  aluminum,  body  12”  x IW’  tongue  8”  x 1”  ....  2 
Square,  combination,  12”,  with 

square  and  center  head  2 

Tap  and  Die,  NC  and  NF 1 set 

each 


Tongs,  curved  lip,  20”,  Vz*  lip .t— 0 

Tongs,  gad,  24”  0 

Tongs,  straight  lip,  20”,  yz  lip  0 

Vise,  drill  press  1 

Wrench,  adjustable;  4”,  8”  1 each 

Wrench,  combination  box  and  open  end, 

3/8”-l”,  set  of  11  1 set 

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 

METALWORKING  HAND  TOOLS  $369.00 


3 

3 
2 

4 
3 

3 

4 

2 sets 

2 sets 

3 

2 sets 
2 sets 
2 
10 


1 

1 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

6 


each 

each 

each 


4 

1 set 

eaeh 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 each 


1 set 


$819.55 


METALWORKING 


Machines  and  Equipment 


Description 


Composite 

Shop 


Quantity 

Major  Area 
Shop 


Adjustable  Bar  Folder,  20”  1 1 

Anvil  0 1 

Bender,  12”  cap.,  complete  with  accessories 0 1 
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Box  and  Pan  Brake,  24”  1 

Combination  Rotary  Machine, 

complete  with  accessories  0 

Drill,  eleetric  hand,  3/8”  capacity  0 

Drill  Press,  15”  0 

Electric  Arc  Welder  1 

Furnace,  heat  treating 0 

Furnace,  soldering  — 1 

Grinder-Buffer  Combination  1 

Grinder,  electric,  7”,  pedestal  type  1 

Hacksaw,  metal  cutting  — 1 

Helmets,  welding  2 

Metal  Lathe,  10”  complete  with  accessories  1 

Milling  Machine,  horizonal, 

complete  with  accessories  0 

Shears,  cnt-off,  16  ga.  cap - 0 

Slip  Roll,  24”  1 

Spot  Welder  0 

Squaring  Shears,  foot  type  0 

Stake,  beakhom,  38”  1 

Stake,  bevel  edge  square,  x 4^^”  1 

Stake,  blowliom,  27”  1 

Stake,  conductor,  28”  - 1 

Stake,  hollow  mandrel,  40”  1 

Stake,  needle  case,  ISW’  1 

Welding  and  Cutting  Outfit  1 

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 

METALWORKING  MACHINES  AND 

EQUIPMENT  $3309.70 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


$8,429.45 


METALWORKING 

Benches 


Description 


Machine  Bench,  60”  x 40”  x 32”  .... 
Soldering  Bench,  60”  x 24”  x W*  .... 

Stake  Bench,  96”  x 40”  x 2%”  

Workbench,  64”  x 54”  x 2V4”, 

Complete  with  4 woodworking 

vises  each  

Workbench,  64”  x 54”  x 

complete  with  4 machinist’s 

vises  each  

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 
METALWORKING  BENCHES 


Composite 

Shop 


Quantity 

Major  Area 
Shop 


0 

1 

1 


2 

1 

1 


4 


1 


4 


$552.00  $1399.00 


\ 
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POWER  MECHANICS 


Hand  Tools 

Description  Quantity 

Composite 

Shop 

Bar,  pry  1 

Bits,  twist  drill,  H.S.,  1/16"- 1/2”  x 32nds 0 

C-Clamps:  6”,  8”  0 

Chisel,  cold:  V4%  Vz\  1 each 

Drill,  electric  hand,  capacity  0 


Extractors,  screw,  set  of  5 1 set 

Feeler  Gauges  1 set 

File,  flat,  double  cut,  6”,  10”  1 each 

File,  mill,  bastard  cut,  6”,  10”  1 each 

File,  round,  metal,  bastard  cut,  10”  — 1 

File,  saw:  5”,  6**  1 each 

Flywheel  Holder  1 

Flywheel  Puller  1 

Hacksaw,  adjustable  0 

Hammer,  ball  pein,  12  02.,  16  02 1 each 


Hammer,  brass,  8”  - 

Impact  Nuts  

Mallet,  rawhide,  6 02 

Mallet,  rubber,  20  02 

Piston  Ring  Compressor  1 

Pliers,  combination,  8”  2 

Pliers,  diagonal,  6”  1 

Pliers,  needle  nose,  without  cutter,  6” 2 


Pliers,  snap  ring  1 set 

Pliers,  Tru  Arc  1 

Pliers,  vise  grip,  7”,  1%”  opening 1 

Pliers,  waterpump  1 

Punch,  center,  4”,  3/32”  point  1 

Punch,  pin,  8”,  sizes:  1 each 

5”,  6”  1 each 


Screwdriver,  offset:  3”,  4” 

Screwdriver,  Phillips: 

No- 4 
No-  5-9 
No-  10-16 

No.  18-larger  1 each 

Screwdriver,  standard: 

4”,  6”,  8”,  12”  1 each 

Tin  Snips,  aviation,  left  and  right 0 

Valve  Guide  Reamers  1 

Valve  Seat  Cutter  1 

Valve  Spring  Compressor  1 

Wrench,  adjustable:  4”,  8”  1 each 

Wrench,  Allen  — - 1 set 

Wrench,  combination,  %”-l”,  set  of  11  1 .set 


Major  Area 
Shop 
1 

1 set 

4 each 

2 each 

1 

1 set 

2 sets 
2 each 
2 each 
2 

2 each 
2 
2 
2 

2 each 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 

2 sets 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 each 
2 each 


2 each 


each 

each 


each 

2 sets 

3 sets 
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Wrench,  pipe,  12”  

...  1 

2 

Wrench,  socket  set,  square  drive 

1 set 

2 sets 

Wrench,  socket  set,  Vz  drive 

1 set 

2 sets 

Wrench,  spark  plug,  socket 

1 set 

2 sets 

Wrench,  Torque,  0-100  ft.  Ib,  capacity 

1 

2 

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 

POWER  MECHANICS  HAND  TOOLS  ..... 

$172,05 

$422.65 

POWER  MECHANICS 

Equipment 

I>escription 

Quantity 

Composite 

Major  Area 

Shop 

Shop 

Coil  Condensor  Magnets  

1 

1 

Compression  Tester  

..  1 

1 

Small  Engine  Tachometer  

1 

1 

Swivel  Base  Vise  

2 

6 

Test  Stand  

1 

3 

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 

POWER  MECHANICS  EQUIPMENT  

.......  $102.70 

$212,70 

POWER  MECHANICS 


Benches 


Description 


Power  Mechanics  bench, 

X 24’’  X 36”  

Power  Mechanics  Test  Bench, 

6”  X 28”  X 1?^'*  with  storage  

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 

POWER  MECHANICS  BENCHES  


Composite 

Shop 

2 

1 

«*  ^ 

$400,00 


Quantity 

Major  Area 
Shop 

8 

2 

$2,000,00 


Description 


CRAFTS 

Leatherworldng  Equipment 


Awl,  automatic  

Awl,  scrateh,  2"  

Bone  Folder,  6”  

Carving  Tools,  100  stamps,  assorted  

Compass,  leather 

Creaser,  edge:  No,  1,  3,  5 


Quantity 

for 

Composite 

Shop 

„„  1 
....  2 
....  2 
— 1 set 
....  1 

1 each 
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Drive  Punch,  round:  13/32”,  9/16”  1 each 

Edger:  1/8”,  5/32”,  7/32”  1 each 

Edger,  quick  cut;  1/32”,  1/16”  — 1 each 

Embossing  Wheel  Carriage,  complete  with  8 wheels  1 

Eyelet  Setter  1 

Fid,  2V4”  blade  1 

Head  Knife,  AW  x 2%”  1 

Knife,  skiving  3 

Lacing  Pliers,  5?4”  2 

Leather  Shears;  8”,  10”  1 each 

Modeler,  assortment  of  4 4 

Mallets,  rawhide 6 

Punch,  revolving,  8”  3 

Riveter;  5/16”,  3/8”,  7/16” - 3 each 

Skife 2 

Snap  Fastener  Set  1 

Space  Marker,  7”  1 

Square,  12”  x 1”  x 7”  x 1” 2 

Stippler  1 

Swivel  Cutter;  W,  W blades  3 each 

.Thonging  Chisel; 

3/32”  single  prong 
3/32”  double  prong 
3/32”  three  prong 
3/32”  four  prong 
1/8”  single  prong 
1/8”  double  prong 
1/8”  three  prong 

1/8”  four  prong  1 each 

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 

LEATHERWORKING  EQUIPMENT  $216.10 


CRAFTS 

Plastic  Equqnnent 

Description  Quantity 

for 

Composite 

Shop 

Asbestos  Gloves  1 pair 

Coping  Saws  3 

File  Cards  2 

Files,  flat  mill,  6”  3 

Files,  rat  tail,  6”  2 

Files,  rat  tail,  10”  2 

Files,  triangle,  6”  3 

Flexible  Shaft  Carving  Tool,  electric,  complete  with  accessories 1 

Heating  Oven,  portable  1 

Rule,  bench,  T 2 

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 

PLASTIC  EQUIPMENT  $76.10 
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Description 


CRAFTS 

Ceramics  Equipment 


Kiln,  electric,  complete  with  steel  base 
Modeling  Tool,  8”,  assorted  set  of  12 

Molds  

Spray  Outfit  

Wedging  Board  — 

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 
CERAMICS  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity 

(or 

Composite 

Shop 

1 

1 set 

,„„10 

.....  1 


$687.00 


CRAFTS 

Benches 

Description  Quantity 

(or 

Composite 

Shop 

Angle  Steel  Stool,  14”  top,  24”  high 6 

Craft  Unit,  96”  x 48”  x 214”,  with  12”  x 12”  center  riser,  32”  high 1 

Workbench,  64”  x 54”  x 214”,  complete  with  2 utility  type  vises 1 

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF  BENCHES  $444.80 


PLANNING  AREA 


Description  Quantity 

Composite 

Shop 

Planning  Table,  72”  x 42”  x 1%”,  32”  hi^ 1 

Chairs  for  Planning  Table  6 

TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 

PLANNING  AREA  $233,70 


Major  Area 
Shop 
1 
6 

$233.70 


Description 


ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

Quantity 


Composite 

Shop 

Aprons,  students'  24 


Bench  Duster,  8”  8 

Blackboard,  portable  1 

Book  Case 1 

Brooms  6 

Dust  Collector-Vacuum  Combination  1 

Filing  Cabinet  1 

First  Aid  Kit  1 

Office  Desk  1 

Trash  Can  2 


Major  Area 
Shop 
24 
8 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


TOTAL  APPROXIMATE  COST  OF 

ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT  $493,35  $493.35 
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APPENDIX  E 


Name  

Piojeet  

Materials  Needed: 


Date 

Date  Completed 


No.  Pcs. 

Kind  of  Mat. 

Size 

Descr^tion 

Approx.  Cost 

Steps  of  Procedure: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


etc. 


References: 
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APPENDIX  H 

SHEET  METAL 

Joh  Assignment;  Make  Box  for  Fernery. 

LEARNING  UNITS  INVOLVED  IN  THIS  JOB; 

From  this  assignment  you  will  learn  some  new  skills  and  how 
to  use  them;  also  you  will  practice  those  skills  with  which  you  are 
familiar. 

The  number  of  the  instruction  sheet,  or  the  page  and  title  of  the 
book  which  will  explain  how  to  perform  these  operations,  is  indicated 
after  each  item.  Most  students  should  be  able  to  do  these  tasks 
without  additional  help;  but,  if  you  cannot,  consult  your  teacher. 
What  you  should  know; 

1.  How  to  make  a complete  layout,  scribing  all  lines  and  properly 
marking  all  fold  or  break  lines.  (48) 

2.  Check  all  measurements  carefully  and  call  instructor  for  his 
inspection  before  you  go  further. 

3.  How  to  cut  outside  line  with  straight  snip.  (45) 

4.  How  to  make  hems.  (47) 

5.  How  to  make  right  angle  bends  on  side.  (46) 

6.  How  to  bend  the  sides  to  shape.  (46) 

TEST  OF  WORKMANSHIP: 

After  finishing  the  job,  test  your  work  on  the  following  points; 

1.  Are  comers  soldered  and  riveted  firmly? 

2.  Are  there  sharp  edges? 

3.  Does  box  sit  squarely  on  ground? 

4.  Is  the  box  square? 

QUESTIONS  ON  RELATED  INFORMATION; 

Answer  the  following  questions  and  hand  them  in  before  starting  the 
next  job: 

1.  Explain  how  to  bend  sheet  metal  by  hand  process. 

2.  Name  some  of  the  metals  commonly  used  in  sheet  metal  work. 

3.  Name  methods  used  for  applying  tin  coating  to  sheet  metal 
and  explain  each  briefly. 

4.  Write  a brief  summary  of  what  was  done  and  learned  on  this 
job. 

REFERENCE: 

A.  Dragoo,  General  Shop  Metal  Work,  Book  62. 
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NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

Industrial  Arts  Project  No...- 

SHEET  METAL 

Department  Date 

Job  Assignment;  Make  Box  for  Fernery 

Students  Name:  - -- 

Specifications:  The  main  body  of  tliis  box  is  to  be  made  of  a single 
piece  of  metal  according  to  dimensions  specified  in 
the  drawing.  Solder  all  corners. 

Drawing; 


VT  0D1  545 

Women  irJorkers  In  California.  1949-1967. 

California  State  Dept,  of  Industrial  Relations.  San  Francisco.  Dlv.  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Research 
MF  AVAILftBLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - Jan68  25p. 

^WORKING  WOMEN;  *TABLES  (DATA);  *EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS;  *LAB0R  FORCE 
CALIFORNIA 

Twenty  charts  represent  the  estimated  number  of  women  wage  and  salary  workers  In  non*agrlcultural 
establlshm&its.  by  Industry.  In  California  annually.  Estimates.  In  thousands,  are  listed  by  month.  A two -page 
Summary  lists  the  annual  averages  1949-1966  according  to  Industry  and  year.  The  least  number  of  women  were 
employed  In  shipbuilding  and  the  most  In  trade.  The  average  annual  number  of  women  wage  and  salary  workers  In 
non-agrlcultural  establishments  has  grown  from  1.0»O.O  to  2.295.2  (In  thousands)  between  1960-1967.  (FP) 
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6.1 
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11.4 
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451,4 

413.2 


1965 
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ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE  AND  SALAHr  WORKERS  IN  NCDUUNUDCULTURAL  ESZABDISHMEMTS,  BY  ZMDDS7ECT»  CALIFORNIA,  196! 

(Jb.  thousmnds) 
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ESimTED  NUMBER  OP  WOMEN  WAGE  AND  SALAKT  WORKtJRS  IK  KONACRICUlflURAI.  ESTABLISHMENT*? , BY  INDUSTHI,  CALIFORNIA,  1960» 

{in  thousands ) 


IDodustry 

Jan. 

Feh. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Hay 

Jtuie 

July 

Aug. 

Sept* 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Avg. 

Total 

1597.0 

1601.3 

1606.9 

1626.0 

1623.0 

1633.0 

1632.1 

1653.6 

1665.4 

1668.5 

1665.5 

1704.2 

1640.0 

lOneral  extraction 
Cons'truotlon^ 
Majjufac  taring 

304.9 

309.1 

311.6 

315.7 

306.9 

309.6 

316.9 

337.2 

333.9 

327.1 

315.4 

310,3 

316.9 

Nondurable  goods 

lae.s 

131.7 

134.4 

139.2 

133.6 

134.3  . 

143.6 

161.1 

157.5 

151.2 

139.9 

136.0 

141.0 

Durable  goods 

176.4 

177.4 

177.2 

176.5 

175.1 

175.3 

175.1 

176.1 

176.4 

175.9 

175.5 

174.3 

175.9 

Pood  and  kindred  products 

34.7 

34.7 

35.9 

42.6 

36.2 

38.7 

49.4 

66.0 

63.2 

56.0 

44.3 

41.6 

45.5 

Pish  canning  and  preserving 

3.6 

3.6 

3.9 

3.9 

3.6 

3.2  ; 

4.3 

4.4 

4.7 

4.1 

3.6 

4.3 

4.0 

Fruit  and  regetable  canning  and  preserving 
Other  food  t^nd  kindred  products 

9.7 

10.3 

11.3 

17.6 

- 13.6 

14.2 

23.6 

40.6 

36.6 

29.0 

17.9 

14.0 

19*9 

21*2 

20.8 

20.7 

21.1 

21.0 

21.3 

21.5 

20.8 

21.9 

22.9 

22.6 

23.3 

21.6 

Textile  ndll  products 

2.1 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.2 

2*1 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4  1 

2.a 

Apparel  and  other  fabrloated  textile  products 

46.2 

46.7 

49*6 

48.0 

46.7 

46.5 

4S.5 

45.9 

45.3 

46.1 

46*6 

45.6 

46.6 

Paper  and  allied  products 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 

Chemioals  and  allied  products 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

6*9 

6.6 

6.9 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

17.7 

16.0 

16.3 

16.1 

16.4 

16.3 

16*2 

16.2 

16.2 

16.4 

16.4 

16.6 

18.  a 

7.3 

7.7 

7.9 

7.9 

6.0 

6.1 

6.1 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

7.8 

7.6 

Petroleum  refining  and  related  industries 

4.2 

4.2 

KB 

4.1 

4.2 

4.1 

4.1 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

4.1 

Rubber  and  ndsoellaneous  plastics  products 

7.4 

7.4 

K<a 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.5 

7.6 

7.3 

6.9 

7.3 

Leather  and  leather  products 

2.6 

2.6 

Ka 

2.5  ; 

2.3 

2.4 

2.3 

2*2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

Ordnance  and  aooessoiies 

13.0 

13.3 

13.5 

13.4 

13.6 

13.5 

13.5 

14.4 

14.4 

14.4 

14.6 

13.9 

Lunber  and  -mod  products,  except  fumltare 

3.0 

3.2 

3.3 

3.4 

3,6 

3.6 

3.5 

3.3 

3.3 

3.1 

a.6 

3.3 

Furniture  and  iKxtures 

^B1 

5.5 

5.6 

5.5 

5.2 

5,1  . 

4.6 

4.9 

5.0 

5.0 

4.6 

5.0 

5.1 

Stone,  Olay,  and  glass  products 

7.4 

7.6 

7.8 

7.9 

6.0 

6,0 

7.8 

7.8 

7.2 

6.6 

6.7 

7.5 

Minary  metal  industries 

4.6 

4.7 

4.6 

4.5 

4.6 

4,6 

4,6 

4,7 

4,7 

4.3 

4.5 

4.4 

4.6 

Fahrlcated  metal  products,  except  ordnance, 
machinery,  and  transportation  equipment 

15.1 

15.3 

15.3 

15.5 

15.6 

15.7 

15.2 

14.6 

14.6 

14.1 

13.9 

13.6 

14.9 

Machinery,  exoe^  electrical 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment,  and  supplies 

15.9 

15.6 

15.5 

15.5 

15.1 

15.2 

15.3 

15.1 

14.6 

15.0 

15.1 

15.1 

15.3 

55.2 

55.6 

55.7 

55.6 

S4.6 

55.2 

55.5 

56.2 

57.5 

58.4 

56.6 

59.3 

56.5 

Transportation  equipment 

41.5 

41.2 

40.3 

38.9 

38.1 

37.7 

37.5 

37.4 

37.2 

37.0 

37.0 

36.3 

38.3 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.1 

2,1 

2.0 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

1.9 

Aircraft  and  parts 

36.3 

38.0 

37,1 

35.9 

35,1 

34.9 

34.5 

34.5 

34.4 

34.1 

34.1 

33.7 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

•4 

.4 

.4 

Hk 

Other  transportation  equipment 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.4 

.4 

•4 

.4 

.3 

.4 

Dostruments  and  related  products 
Miscellaneous  manufaot\urlng  industries 

6.6 

6.5 

6.3 

6.5 

6,3 

6.1 

8.1 

8;l 

7.9 

6.0 

6.1 

6.0 

6.2 

6*9 

7.1 

7.6 

6.0 

6,3 

6.6 

9.0 

9.2 

9.2 

9.2 

6.6 

6.1 

6.3 

Transportation}  oomnunioationf  eleotrlo,  gas, 
and  sanitary  services 

74.2 

74.6 

74.9 

75.5 

75.8 

76.9 

78.5 

78.7 

78.8 

78.0 

77.4 

76.9 

76.7 

Trade 

407.7 

402.1 

403.6 

409.9 

410.4 

415.7 

415.0 

415.7 

417.4 

416.5 

425.6 

468,5 

417.5 

Pittance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate^ 
Services 

341.8 

343.4 

344.9 

347.9 

349.6 

352.6 

351.3 

352.5 

352.4 

; 356.0 

354.4 

355.5 

350.3 

Government^ 

324.6 

327.8 

327.8 

331.7 

330.5 

329.6 

317.5 

3X6.3 

332.5 

336.6 

342.3 

342.9 

330.3 

Other  industry® 

143.8 

144.1 

145.9 

147,3 

147.6 

148.6 

150.9 

151.2 

150.4 

150.3 

150.4 

150.1 

148.4 

'i^ 
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ESTIMATED  HUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE  AND  SAlAffiT  WORKERS  IN  MANUFACTURING,  BY  INDUSTRY,  CALIFORNIA,  1959® 

(in  thousands) 


Industxy 


Total  namifaoturlng 
Nondurable  goods 
Durable  goods 

Food  and  kindred  products 
Fish  canning  and  preserving 
Fruit  and  vegetable  canning  and  preserving 
Other  Ycod  and  kindred  products 
Textile  mill  products 

Apparel  and  other  fabricated  textile  products 
Paper  and  allied  products 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 
Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Petroleum  refining  and  related  industries 
Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 
Leather  and  leather  products 

Ordnance  and  accessories 
Lumber  and  -wood  products,  exctpt  furniture 
Furniture  and  fixtures 
Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 
Primary  metal  Industries 
Fabricated  metal  products,  except  ordnance, 
machinery,  and  transportation  equirment 
Machinery,  except  electrical 
Electrical  machinexy,  equipment,  and  supplies 
Transportation  equipment 

Vx>tor  vehicles  and  equipment 
Aircraft  and  parts 
Ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing 
Other  transportation  equiimient 
Instruments  and  related  preduots 
Miscellaneous  manufactiuring  industrj.es 


ESrmTED  MJMBER  OF  WOMEN  WAiGE  AND  SAIARlf  WORKERS  DT  MMRJFACTOR:  "G,  BY  ZHDOSTRY,  CALIFORH3A,  1958? 

{In  tbousands) 
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ESimiED  HUMBER  OP  TffOMBN  WAGE  AHD  SAIAHT  ^VORKERS  IN  MAHUFACTURINC,  BY  INDUSTRY,  CALIFORNIA,  1956^ 


thousands) 


X. 


Sodustry 


Total  manufaottiring 
Nondtirable  goods 
Durable  goods 


Pood  and  kindred  produots^ 

Fish  canning  and  preserving 
Fruit  and  vegetable  oamiing  and^ preserving 
Other  food  and  kindred  produotr 
Textile  ndll  produotsr 

Apparel  and  other  fabricated  textile  products 
I^per  and  allied  products 
Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  Industries 
Chendoals  and  allied  produotr  . 

Petroleum  refining  and  related  Industrie^. 
Rubber  and  misoellaneous  plastics  products^ 
Leather  and  leather  products 


Ordnance  and  accessories 
Luirtber  and  vrood  products,  except  fumlttire 
Fumittire  and  fixtures 
Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 
Primary  metal  industries 
Fabricated  metal  products,  except  ordnance, 
machinery,  and  transportation  equipment 
liachlnery,  except  electrical^ 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment,  and  supplies 
Transportation  equipment* 

Jtotor  vehicles  and  equipment 
Aircraft  and  pai*ts 
Ship  and  boat  building  and  rcp^ring 
Other  transportation  equipment* 

Instruments  and  related  products  * - 

y!i scellaneous  manufacturing  industries* 


U^an* 

Feb. 

Usr. 

Apr., 

May 

Jtme 

July 

Aug. 

Sept,  j 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

263.3 

267.9 

271.9  ; 

274.8 

277.4 

278.9 

287.7 

320.7 

: 

V 

319.6 

319.0 

301.5 

295.7 

119.4 

121.6 

124.2  i 

125.5 

•125.5 

126.3 

133.7 

163.7 

161.3  > 

154.6 

135.9 

130.6 

143.9 

146.3 

147.7  i 

149.3 

151.9 

152.6 

154.0 

157.0 

158.3  I 

i 

164.4 

165.6 

165.1 

4.4 

4.0 

3.9  1 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

4.3 

4.2 

I 

4.6  I 

5.1 

4.6 

4.3 

9.7 

9.5 

11.7  : 

14.1 

15.3 

14.6  . 

24.3 

49.0 

46.3  1 

36.1 

16.5 

12.8 

47.0 

48.4 

48.0  1 

46.x 

44.0 

44.3 

43.6 

45.7 

46.8 

47.3 

46.7 

5*6 

5.7 

5.r  : 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

6.3 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

14.9 

15.2 

15.3  ; 

15.5 

16.1 

15.7 

15.3 

16.x 

16.4  i 

16.5 

16.6 

16.1 

2.8 

2.9 

2.8 

9 

2.9 

3.0  i 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

5.8 

5.9 

6.1 

1 

6.3 

6.4  1 

6.7 

6.7 

6.8 

7.0 

7.3 

7.2 

3.0 

3.1 

nn 

9 

3.6 

3.7  i 

3.5 

3.5 

3.1 

3.0 

2.9 

KB 

4.5 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.9  : 

4.9 

4.8 

5.0 

5.1 

5.0 

5.0 

7.3 

7.5 

7.7 

i 

7.8 

7,7 

7.7  : 

7.9 

8.1 

8.3 

8.3 

8.1 

7.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

4.2 

4.3 

4.3  I 

4.1 

4.3 

4,4 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

13.5 

14.0 

14.1 

14.0 

13.8 

13.9  i 

14.1 

13.9 

14.0 

c 

14.4 

14.2 

14.0 

29.2 

29.7 

30.1 

30.4 

31.4 

32^3  : 

32.7 

34.0 

35.5 

37.1 

37.6 

38.2 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

\ - 

2.7 

2.4 

2.4  \ 

2.5 

• 2-,4 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.1 

46.3 

47.4 

47.8 

: 

48.2 

48.6 

49*6 

50.3 

50.8 

52.6 

54.1 

54.5 

.3 

.3 

,.3 

1 

.S 

.3 

■ 

.3 

.3 

.3 

j 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Avg. 


289.9 

135.2 

154.7 


4.2 

21.7 


46*2 

6.1 

15.8 


2.9 

6. 

3. 

4. 
7. 
4. 


in  (\jo»  GO  ^ 


Total  niMmfaoturlttg  240,6  246*9  250.5  t 258.1  254,4  258.4  : 260,5  290,6  289,4  :■  284,?  279,3  271,3  265,4 

Nondurable  goods  111,3  113,6  115.8  ! 122,2  U7,6  120,1  : 123,4  152,3  148,6  I 142,1  134,1  126,6  127,3 

Durable  goods  129,3  133.3  134,7  : 135.9  136,8  138,3  z 137,1  138,3  140,8  ; 142.1  345,2  144,7  138,1 
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ISTIM&TED  IVMBER  OF  WOMEST  WAGE  ADD  SALAIOr  WORKERS  3N  MUtUFACTURIKC.  BY  ItmUSTRST.  GALIFORNUf  1954^ 

(3^  thaus«nat) 


*IViAMff*yy 


Total  namifao  tur ing 
Nondtirable  goods 
Durable  goods 


Food  and  )cindred  produets* 

Fish  eannlng  and  preserving 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning  and.preserving 

Other  food  and  fcindnd  products* 

Teartile  ndll  prcduets^ 

Apparel  and  other  fabrioated  textile  products 
Faper  and  allied  products 
inntingi  publishingi  and  allied  Industries 
Chendoals  and  allied  products*  ^ 

Petroleum  refining  and  related  industries*^ 
Ihibber  and  ndsoellaneous  plastics  products*  ' 
Leather  and  leather  products 


Ordnance  and  accessories 

LuECber  and  wood  products « except  furniture 

Furniture  and  fixtures 


Stone^  olayi  and  glass  produots 
Primary  metal  industries 
Fabricated  metal  products*  except  ordnance* 
maoMnery*  and  transportetlon  equipment 
Ibohlnery*  except  electrical* 

I^eotrioal  maohlneiy*  eq^pment*  and  supplies 
Transportation  equipment* 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 
Aircraft  and  parts 
Ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing 
Other  transportation  equlproenti 
Instruments  and  related  products* 
Ifi.scellaneou8  manufacturing  industries* 
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ESTBte.TED  MOIffiER  OF  W0ME3J  WAGE  AND  SAliARF  WORKERS  IN  JAANUFACTURING,  BY  INDUSTFY,  CALIFORNIA,  1952® 

(Jxi  thousands) 


lodu&txy 


Total  tnanufaoturing 
Nondurable  goods 
Durable  goods 

■f 

Pood  and  kindred  products* 

Fish  canning  and  pz% serving 

P3Tuit  and  vegetable  canning  and-pre serving 

Other  food  and  kindmd  products* 

Textile  mill  products* 

Apparel  and  other  fabricated  textile  produci s 
I^per  and  allied  products 
Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 
Chemicals  and  allied  products' 

Petroleum  refining  and  related  industries* 
Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products* 
Leather  and  leather  products 

Ordnance  and  accessories 

Lumber  and  '^od  products,  except  furnitxire 
Furniture  and  fixtxires 
Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 
Primaiy  metal  industries 

Fabricated  me'tal  preducts,  except  ordnance, 
machinery,  and  transportation  equipment 
^bobinery,  except  eleotricalf 
Eleotrioal  macbinery,  emjtipment,  and  supplies 
Transportation  equipment 
Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 
Aircraft  and  parts 
Ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing 
Other  transportation  equipment* 

Instruments  and  related  products' 
Miscellaneous  manufaotxiring  industries* 


Jan.  Feb.  Mar. 


211.4  220.2  221.3 

103. 0 107.8  100.2 

108.4  112.4  112.1 


Jane.  July  Aug.  Sept.  I Oot.  Nov.  Deo. 
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■i 
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1.9  ■= 
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226.4  225 

112.4  109 
114.0  • 116 
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44.5 

.4 


,4  277.2  268.5  ; 270.7  258.2  254.8 

,9  1'31.2  147.0  ; 140.0  126.4  123.2 

.5  126.0  121.5  i 130,7  131.8  131.6 
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ESTIMirED  NIPBER  CP  W01®N  WAGE  AND  SALAHy  WORKERS  IN  MANUFACTORING,  BY  INDUSTRY,  CALIFORNIA,  1950^ 

{in  thousands) 


Total  manufaoturlng 
Nondurable  goods 
Durable  goods 

f 

Food  and  kindred  products 
Fish  canning  and  preserving 
Fruit  and  vegetable  canning  and. preserving 
Other  food  and  kindred  products' 

Textile  mill  products* 

Apparel  and  other  fabricated  textile  products 
Paper  and  allied  products 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries 
Chemicals  and  allied  product^  . 

Petroleum  refining  and  related  Industrie^  . 
Rubber  and  ndsoellaneoue  plastics  products* 
Leather  and  leather  products 

Ordnance  and  accessories 

Lumber  and  -wood  products,  except  fiurniture 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

Primary  metal  industries 

Fabricated  metal  products,  except  ordnance, 
machinery,  and  transportation  equipment 
Machinery,  except  electrical* 

Electrical  machinery,  »'';^^ptnent,  and  supplies 
Transportation  equipment* 

Ivtotor  vehicles  and  equipment 
Aircraft  and  parts 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  rcp^rlng 
Other  transportation  equipment* 

Instruments  and  related  products*  f 
itiscellaneous  manufacturing  industries'*' 


1.5 

10.8 

.2 


2.6  [ 
3.6  i 
5.9  i 
2.0  : 


1*7  j 
10.7  : 

.2  i 


ESTIMATED  NUiaER  OF  WOMEN  WAGE  AND  SAIARI  WORKERS  IN  MANUFACTaRING,  BY  INDUSTRY^  CALIFORNIA,  1949^ 
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Ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing 
Other  transportation  equipmentt 
struments  and  related  products* 
scellaneous  manufactuzdng  industries' 


4 ♦ t* 


FOOTNOTES 


®Does  not  include  employers,  own-account  workers,  unpaid  family  workers,  domestic  servants,  and  agricultural  workers, 

“Includes  employees  of  construction  contractors  and  operative  builders;  does  not  include  force-account  and  government  construction  workers. 
^Excludes  employees  of  operative  builders, 

*^ncludes  all  civilian  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  regardless  of  the  activity  in  which  the  employee  is  engaged, 
®Includes  employees  in  mineral  extraction,  construction,  and  finance -insurance -real  estate, 

^Not  available. 

^Includes  administrative,  siq»ervisory,  sales,  technical,  and  office  personnel,  and  force-account  construction  workers  as  well  as  production 
and  related  workers.  Does  not  Include  employers,  own-account  workers,  and  unpaid  family  workers. 
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Information  from  apprentice  coordinators,  state  supervisors  and  county  vocational  directors  was  analyzed  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  apprentices  participate  In  related  Instruction,  In  1966  a total  of  5,204 
apprentices  were  employed  In  59  trades  or  occupations  In  the  21  counties  of  the  state.  The  1966  employment 
total  represents  an  Increase  of  655  appr&itlces  over  1965  and  Is  the  sixth  consecutive  year  reflecting  an 
Increase  In  apprentice  employment.  Related  Instruction  was  received  by  4,933  (94,8  percent)  apprentices.  The 
public  schools  provided  85,8  percent  of  the  related  Instruction  vblle  Industry  furnished  related  Instruction 
for  9.5  percent  of  the  apprentices.  Approved  home -study  courses  are  used  In  various  areas  of  the  state  vifhere 
no  other  method  of  Instruction  Is  feasible.  The  building  trades  employed  55,6  percent  of  the  apprentices  and 
93.8  percent  of  these  apprentices  received  related  Instruction.  Amrentlce  employmert  In  the  machine  trades 
represented  22. D8  percent  of  the  total  apprentice  employment  and  99.1  percent  of  these  apprentices 
received  related  Instruction.  (HC) 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 


The  Vocational  Division  of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education  conducts 
an  annual  survey  to  determine  the  number  of  sqpprentlces  employed  in  ap» 
proved  training  programs,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  apprentices  are 
receiving  related  instruction* 

The  report  for  1966  is  presented  with  the  hope  that  the  information  will  be 
of  value  to  the  Apprentice  Coordinators  in  tliat  it  will  assist  them  in  lo- 
cating the  areas  needing  attention  or  corrective  action*  Xt  should  also  be 
of  value  to  those  seeking  general  information  in  regard  lx>  the  New  Jersey 
State  Apprenticeship  Training  Program* 

The  total  number  of  ^prentices  employed  has  increased  since  the  19^  report* 
The  record  of  the  public  schools  in  providing  the  required  related  Instruction 
continues  at  a highly  satisfactory  level*  Ninety-three  and  eight-tenths  per 
cent  of  the  employed  apprentices  are  enrolled  in  related  Instruction  programs 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education* 

The  original  data  for  this  stu<^  covering  all  areas  of  the  State  have  been 
furnished  by  the  Apprentice  Coordinators,  State  Supervisors  and  in  some  in- 
stances County  Vocational  Directors  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  Field  Representatives* 

Apprenticeship  continues  as  an  important  factor  In  the  development  of  crafts- 
men and  skilled  mechanics  needed  in  our  c^araic  industrial  economy* 

Frederick  M«  Raublnger 
Commissioner  of  Education 
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All  sections  of  New  Jersey  are  covered  ty  county  directors  of  Vocational 
Education,  local  s^prentice  coordinators,  or  state  svg>oivisors  in  order  to 
develop  and  maintain  effective  programs* 
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A SURVEY  TO  DE‘lER^:INE  THE  TjflADES  IN  WHICH 
APPRENTICES  ARE  EMPLOYED  AND  THE  NUMBER 
OP  EMPLOXED  APPEEOTICES  ENROUED  IN 
REUTED  INSTRUCTION  CLASSES 
January  1966 

Purpose  and  Background  for  the  Study 

The  piriinary  purpose  of  this  stud^y  has  teen  to  determine  the  extent  to  wh5.oh 
apprentices  employed  in  approved  apprentice  training  programs  in  New  Jersey 
are  participating  in  the  related  instruction  phase  of  the  approved  program* 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  there  is  another  basic  purpose  for  this  re- 
port — that  of  reviewing  the  New  Jersey  State  Apprenticeship  Training  Pro- 
gram operating  under  provisions  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education  in  order  to  recognize  and  define  problem  areas* 

Data  for  this  stu<iy  are  based  on  conditions  as  of  January  1,  1966*  Similar 
studies,  made  since  19^8,  have  aided  the  individuals  responsible  for  ap- 
prenticeship training  in  New  Jersey  to  locate  areas  needing  corrective  action 
and  attention#  This  has  resulted  in  a continuing  iioprovement  of  the  appren- 
tice training  program  in  New  Jersey,  including  the  related  insti^uction  phase 
of  this  program* 

Fifty-nine  Recognized  Trades  are  Included  in  the  Hew  Jersey  State  Apprentice- 
ship Program 

TABLE  I 

Table  I contains  a summary  of  Information  gathered  in  the  1966  study,  and 
provides  a basis  for  reviewing  the  current  status  of  apprenticeship  training 
in  New  Jersey*  These  trades  have  been  reclassified  and  grouped  according  to 
their  coded  occupational  titles;  therefore,  one  code  title  may  encompass 
several  trades  reported  separately  in  previous  studies* 


TABIE  I 


Trades  In  Which  Apprentices  are  Emplcyed^  Number  of 
Apprentices  Employed,  and  Number  of  Apprentices 
Enrolled  in  Related  Instruction  Classes 
January  1,  1966 
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5204  Apttfenticea  are  worrertly*  Employed  in  Apuroved  EstabUshn&nts. 

following  tabulation  represents  eoraparative  data  on  the  number  of  appren- 

tioes  employed  as  of  January  1 of  each  of  the  last  ten  years. 

January  1,  1957  - ^056 
January  1,  1958  - 4171 
January  1»  1959  - 3641 
January  1,  i960  - 3523 
January  1«  I96I  - 3^2 
January  1»  1962  - 3646 
January  1,  I963  - 38?6 
January  1«  1964  - 4068 
January  1,  1965  - 4569 
January  1»  I966  • 5204 

^e  1966  employment  total  represents  an  increase  of  635  apprentices  over 
January  1»  1965  • report  is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  Ydiere  an  increase 

has  been  reflected  since  a reversal  of  the  downward  trend  which  has  been  noted 
in  each  report  since  1959*  Aotual3y»  the  total  nutaber  of  apprentices  enjoyed 
as  of  January  1,  1966  is  the  highest  recorded. 

All  of  the  1966  data  refers  to  apprentices  en^loyed  in  approved  establish- 
ments. Approved  programs  for  the  purpose  of  this  report  fall  within  the 
following  categories: 

1.  Programs  registered  with  the  Vocational  Division)  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Education  under  provisions  of  the 

New  Jersey  State  Flan  for  Vocational  Education. 

2.  Programs  registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training)  IMted  States  Department  of  Labor. 

3.  Programs  registered  jointly  ly  the  Vocational  Division)  Hew  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training)  United  States  Department  of  Labor  under  provision  of  the 
Joint  Approval  Plan)  idiich  has  been  in  operation  in  New  Jersey  since 
November  1959* 


Apfj^i^ticeslilp  programs  approved  l:gr  the  Veterans  Administration 
for  disabled  veterens* 

5«  Apprentioeship  programs  in  establishments  -idiere  the  terms  of 

apprentioe^ip  are  defined  in  collective  bargaiaciing  agreements;  and 
vhose  programs  are  not  registered  with  an  approval  agency,  but  whose 
standards  are  at  least  equal  to  State  and  Federal  apprenticeship 
requirements. 

6.  Other  non«registered  programs  ^ose  apprentices  are  under  an  accept- 
able apprenticeship  agreement  containing  conditions  coorparable  to 
the  New  Jersey  State  Apprentioeship  Program  in  connection  with  trade 
title,  length  of  apprenticeship,  job  breakdown,  wage  schedule,  ratio, 
related  Instruction,  and  other  pertinent  factors. 

Almost  all  persons  designated  as  apprentices  ty  emi^oyers  in  New  Jersey  are 
included  in  this  report;  programs  under  categories  5 end  6 above  are  not 
all  known  to  the  stucfy  committee.  In  a limited  number  of  cases  it  was  deter- 
mined that  apprenticeship  programs  did  not  conform  to  the  basic  apprenticeship 
requirements  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Apprenticeship  Training  Program*  The 
individuals  involved  in  these  programs  were  not  considered  as  bona  fide 
apprentices  and  are,  therefore,  not  listed  in  the  stucfy  tabulation. 

r 

However,  it  is  e^qpected  that  positive  action  ty  the  local  coordinators  and 
supervisors  will  result  in  the  upgrading  of  these  marginal  programs,  as  well 
as  more  complete  information  in  categories  5 and  6 and  the  results  will  be 
available  to  be  included  in  future  tabulations. 

Ninety -four  and  eight-tenths  Per  Cent  of  the  Eraoloved  Apprentices  are 
Enrolled  in  Approved  Related  Instruction  Programs. 

Table  H provides  a coorparative  analysis  of  apprentices  enrolled  in  related 
instruction  classes  during  the  last  ten  years. 


TABUS  XX 


Comparative  Enrollment  of  Apprentices 
in  Approved  Related  Instruction 
Classes 

1957  - 1966 


The  increase  in  percentage  of  apprentices  in  related  instruction  is  in  part 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  local  coordinators  and  the  Field  Representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training.  Apprentices  receiving  related 
instruction  show  an  increase  of  732  over  the  I965  report#  !Ihis  is  the  result 
of  increased  public  vocational  facilities  being  made  available  in  areas  of  New 
Jersey  which  previously  did  not  have  vocational  facilities. 


The  Public  Schools  Continue  to  Provide  Host  of  the  Related  Instruction  for 
Apprentices. 

!Ihe  distribution  of  the  4933  apprentices  at  present  receiving  related  instruc- 
tion is  as  follows: 

1.  Schools  under  public  supervision  and  control  4235  - 85.8^ 

2.  Approved  classes  conducted  and  financed  by  industry  46?  - 9»5^ 

3*  Private  schools,  correspondence  courses  and  others  231  - 4.7^ 

Total  in  related  instruction  4933  100.0^ 


subtly  less  than  el^y<«slx  per  cent  of  the  related  Instruction  Is  prcrvldsd 
under  phbllc  supervision  and  contsrol  'by  the  public  schools  of  the  State* 

More  than  nine  per  cent  of  the  related  Instruction  Is  provided  directly 
Industry  for  I966  as  cooopared  with  edioost  five  per  cent  In  I96?* 

Attention  Is  also  directed  to  the  23I  8(pprentlces  receiving  related  Instruct!^ 
throu^  private  schools^  coirespondence  schools^  and  home-study  poragrems*  All 
programs  of  this  type  are  approved  'by  the  apprentice  coordinators  as  meeting 
the  standards  estahllShed  for  the  related  Instruction  program*  Four  and 
seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the  total  apprentices  In  related  Instmictloh  are 
receiving  their  related  training  through  this  media*  Some  National  Joint 
Apprenticeship  Committees  are  nos  developing  and  providing  their  own  corre- 
spondence type  cousnses  for  local  apprentices* 

State  and  Local  Responsibility  for  Providing  Related  Instruction 
The  goals  of  the  Vocational  Division  and  coQp^ratlng  schools  In  preparing 
for  the  re3Lated  Instruction  phase  of  the  apprentice  training  program  Is  to 
provide  a minimum  of  lU4  hours  of  appropriate  ^related  Instruction  during  each 
year  of  apprenticeship  for  every  hona  fide  a^^rentlce  enpOLoyed  within  the 
State*  The  responsibility  for  providing  organized  related  Instruction  for 
apprentices  is  recognized  and  generally  accepted  as  helonglng  to  the  public 
schools*  Local  and  county  vocational  schools^  In  areas  where  such  schools 
exist,  provide  the  related  Isntructlon*  Currently  nineteen  of  New  Jersey's 
twenty-one  counties  are  providing  public  vocational  facilities.  Including 
related  Instruction  programs* 

The  apiprentlce  training  program  In  New  Jersey  recognizes  various  methods  for 
offering  related  Instiructlon,  Including  classes  segregated  'by  trade,  classes 
Involving  mixed  trades,  correep<»idence  courses,  and  a hlhllogrephy  method  of 
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related  instruction  supervised  l>y  the  etopXoyer  inhere  no  otber  method  is 
feasible*  !Che  method  imrolvins  elkasses  segregeted  by  trade  is  undoubtedly 
best  for  providing  related  Instruetiotti  end  is  recommended  end  used 
vhenever  possible* 

Piiblic  Vocetionel  Schools  or  Progrems  Bow  Operate  in  nineteen  of  the 
gwenty*»One  Counties 

Bate  shotfiss  the  distrlbixtion  of  apprentice  enrollments,  by  counties,  are 
sh<Rm  in  ICABiC  III* 


a 


TABIE  m 

Humber  of  Appreutices  Employed  in  Each  County  and 
Humber  of  Apprentices  Receiving  Related  Instruction 
in  Public  Schools^  in  Approved  Industry  Sponsored 
Classes,  and  Through  Other  Approved  Sources 

January  1,  1966 
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520!t 


1933 


9U.8J5 


U235 


U6? 


231 


Atlantic 


123 


93 


75*^ 

'1QO«.,0^ 


93 

W 


Bergen 


393 


393 


Burlington 


31 


31 


100. 


31 


TTTj~ 


Camden 


Cape  May 
Cumberland 


19^ 


T9T 


0 


0 

T 


looM 

0,0^ 


W" 
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¥ssex 


100.055 
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■^Public  Vocational  Schools  or  programs  do  not  operate  in  these  counties. 


The  Humber  of  Employed  Apprentices  Fluctuates  in  All  Counties  from  Year  to  Year<, 


The  data  contained  in  Table  IV  provide  a comparative  picture  of  growth  or 
decline  in  the  number  of  bona  fide  apprentices,  by  counties,  during  the  past 
ten  years.  The  primary  purpose  of  TABLE  IV  is  to  pnovide  a basis  for  anaJ.- 
ysis  and  cotrqjarison  of  trends  in  each  county, 

TABIE  IV 
Comparison  of 

Number  of  Apprentices  Employed 
IS  Each  County  During  the  Ten-Year  Period 
1957  - 1966 


County 

1957 

1958 

1959 

i960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

196I1 

1965 

1966 

TOTAL 

ti0$6 

i»171 

361tl 

3523 

3U82 

36b6 

3876 

1*068 

1*569 

5201* 

Atlantic 

1:^ 

16^ 

175 

167 

171* 

169 

168 

155 

163 

123 

Bergen 

327 

287 

277 

266 

251 

266 

250 

293 

327 

393 

Burlington 

1x6 

50 

38 

kl 

86 

80 

86 

31 

90 

31 

Camden 

237 

231 

281 

273 

188 

388 

306 

356 

37I* 

596 

Cape  May 

9 

12 

12 

13 

12 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cumberland 

31 

hh 

19 

35 

61 

90 

91 

22 

80 

6 

Essex 

1126 

1131 

781 

885 

715 

763 

QhO 

1Q56 

816 

1165 

Gloucester 

7 

13 

h 

8 

10 

31 

30 

11* 

12 

5 

Hudson 

382 

503 

1x33 

377 

291 

275 

381 

351 

561* 

518 

Hunterdon 

15 

7 

5 

3 

1 

11 

15 

17 

20 

12 

Mercer 

261 

270 

3ia 

26k 

311 

311* 

322 

359 

1*55 

306 

I&ddlesex 

till 

392 

3hh 

322 

389 

370 

367 

1*22 

376 

1*68 

Monmouth 

26 

30 

19 

17 

112 

27 

65 

37 

89 

iia 

Morris 

207 

m 

168 

163 

156 

193 

206 

35 

179 

11*9 

Ocean 

7 

7 

3 

3 

30 

23 

25 

19 

20 

79 

Passaic 

208 

182 

13ii 

101* 

89 

iia 

201 

195 

21*3 

Salem 

66 

67 

h9 

1*8 

75 

1*0 

55 

82 

93 

110 

Somerset 

32 

28 

26 

26 

23 

27 

1*7 

58 

11*1 

192 

Sussex 

8 

8 

19 

19 

19 

27 

15 

9 

69 

2l* 

Union 

ixQh 

551* 

500 

1*50 

1*1*3 

1*27 

1*37 

530 

1*86 

609 

Warren 

8 

6 

3 

3 

31 

27 

29 

21 

20 

31* 

The  Numtier  of  Apprentices  in  the  Building  Trades  Comprises  More  Than 


Fifty-Pi  Are  Per  Cent  of  All  the  4pprentices  in  the  State 


Apprentices  in  the  building  trades  accomt  for  of  all  the  apprentices 

en5)loyed*  Throu^out  the  years,  building  trades  apprentices  have  numbered  over 
half  of  the  apprentices  in  fiew  Jersey* 

TABI£  V shotrs  the  distribution  of  building  trades  apprentices  by  trade  titles* 
Nlnety»three  and  eight  tenths  per  cent  are  receiving  related  Instruction*  In 
some  instances  supplementary  trade  training  is  being  offered  through  vocation- 
al schools  to  apprentices  in  order  to  meet  'Uie  training  needs  in  a local 
area*  The  cooperation  of  joint  apprenticeship  committees  and  other  advisor^' 
groups  is  an  important  factor  In  maintaining  the  large  number  of  employed 
apprentices  in  the  building  trades  area  and  the  high  proportion  of  these 
apprentices  in  related  instruction  classes* 


TABIE  V 

Building  Construction  Trade  titles  Listed  in  Order  of 
Number  of  Apprentices  Employed 
January  1,  1?66 


Trade 

Number  of  ' 

Apprentices 

Employed 

Number  of 
Apprentices 
in  Related 
Classes 

Percent  of 
Apprentices 
in  Related 
Classes 

TOTALe 

2898 

2718 

93M 

Plumbers 

81U 

7?9 

9i,& 

Caipenters 

?18 

?12 

98.8^ 

Electricians 

733 

712 

97.2$ 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

3?? 

3liii 

96.9$ 

Brick  Masons 

220 

188 

85.5$ 

Floor  Layers 

90 

70 

77.^ 

Structural  Iron  Workers 

?1 

100,C$ 

Painters 

76 

?o 

65.8$ 

Glaziers 

31 

2? 

80.6$ 

Plasterers 

10 

7 

70.C$ 
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Ihe  Number  of  Apprentices  Employed  in  the  Machine  Shop  Trades  is  More  Than 
Twenty*1!wo  Per  Cent  of  the  Apprentices  in  the  State 

Apprentices  in  machine  shop  trades  account  for  22*08^  of  all  apprentices 
employed  in  Kew  Jersey*  This  pattern  is  similar  to  the  situation  indicated 
by  previous  studies* 

TABLE  VI  sham  the  distribution  of  machine  shop  trades  by  trade  classifications* 
As  in  the  building  trades  group,  this  area  of  apprentice  activity  also  has  a 
hi^  proportion  of  apprentices  in  organized  related  instruction  classes*  The 
percentage  of  the  apprentices  receiving  related  instruction  is  99* i^* 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  related  theory  for  these  trades  is  definitely  / 
essential  to  the  making  of  a competent  journeyman  and  satisfactory  performance 
on  tiae  job*  Each  of  the  classifications  in  the  machine  shop  trades  category 
requires  that  the  apprentices  receive  related  instruction  in  the  areas  of 
drawing,  blueprint  reading,  trade  mathematics,  and  trade  science* 

TABIE  VI 

Machine  trades  Listed  in  Order  of 
Nximber  of  Apprentices  Employed 
Jmuary  1>  1966 


Number  of 

Apprentices 

Employed 

TOTALS 

1160 

B 

Tool  and  Die  Maker 

623 

fl 

Machinist 

515 

fl 

Mold  Maker 

19 

k* 

Coremaker 

2 

Number  of 
Apprentices 
in  Related 
Classes 

1150 

619 

509 

19 


Per  Cent  of 
Apprentices 
in  Related 
Classes 

99«ljg 

99M 

98.  8S? 

100*0^ 

100*0^ 

100*056 


5 


Roller  Grinder 


1 


1 


The  Jolttt  Approval  Program 

Ihirtiig  XS^3f  approfval  of  progrems  and  registration  of  apprentices  under 
the  Joint  approfval  plan  continued*  This  plan  3^etnlts  the  acceptance  and 
registration  hy  either  the  Vocational  Division^  New  Jersey  State  Departaient 
of  Education^  or  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training^  Ifolted  States 
Depertneat  of  Lehor^  of  programs  and  agreements  Initiated  hy  the  other 
agency*  The  procedure  Is  mutually  advantageous  to  toth  agencies*  This 
plan  'became  effective  dusking  Noveniber^  19?9  and  la  operated  under  a 

Statement  of  Working  Helatlonablps  adopted  by  both  agencies*  Bepresentetlves 

* 

of  both  agencies  meet  3perlodlcally  to  review  the  3program  and  to  discuss 
matters  of  procedure  Incident  to  the  operation  of  the  Joint  program* 

Both  agencies  have  been  cooperating  In  the  procedures  necessary  to  assure 
full  partlelpetlon  of  the  apprentice  training  f eclHtles  and  sponsors 
In  regard  to  non-dlscrlminatlon  In  the  employment  end  training  of 
apprentices* 


SlfHMAHI  km  CONCLUSIOMS 

, The  fhllosfiug  represents  a brief  summary  of  the  information  and  facts  ap- 
plicable -to  the  Ifew  Jersey  Apprenticeship  Program  as  derived  from  the  study s 

1*  520U.  apprentices  are  currently  employed  in  approved  establishments* 

There  are  ^9 -different  trades  represanrted*  The  number  of  enployed 
apprentices..has.  shewn  an  increase  -during  the  past  year. 

Related' instrootion  waa.  received  by  it933  apprentices*--  Percentage  wise, 

4 

this  is  equal  to  of  those  employed. 

3.  Public  schools  provide  85*fiS^  of  the  related  instruction  for  all  the  ap- 
prentices employed. 

li.  Industry  continues  to  furnish  related  instruction  for  some  programs  in 

the  State.  Mine  and  five-tenths  of  all  apprentices  in  related  instruction 
are  accommodated  in  this  manner;  the  actual  number  being  1^67. 

The  use  of  approved  home-study  courses  and  a bibliography  method  of  study 
continues  in  various  areas  of  the  State,  although  it  is  recognized  that 
these  methods  of  related  instruction  are  used  when  no  other  method  is 
feasible. 

6.  5? #6^  of  the  employed  apprentices  are  in  the  building  trades  and  93 M 
of  these  apprentices  are  receiving  related  instruction. 

7.  22*08^  of  the  apprentices  employed  are  in  the  Machine  Shop  Trades  and 
99#!^  of  these  apprentices  are  in  related  instruction  classes. 

8*  The  Joint  Approval  Plan  as  implemented  during  1959  continues  to  function. 
The  use  of  the  joint  approval  procedure  has  resulted  in  the  joint 
registration  of  1263  apprentices,  and  the  joint  approval  of  3lt5  estab- 
lis^ents  for  apprentice  training  during  1965# 

9*  Steps  and  procedures  have  been  undertaken  and  employed  by  both  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  Sew  Jersey  State  Department  of  Kduca- 
tion  to  assure  non-discriiwinatinn  in  the  selection  of  apprentices. 
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State  o£  New  Jersey 
Departtnent  o£  Education 
Vocational  Division 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 

APPRENTICE  COORDINATORS 


William  J*  Rogers,  Director 
Apprentice  Training 

Jack  Klelninan,  Supervisor 
Apprentice  Training 


Albion  6«  HArt,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
1809  Pacific  Avenue 
Atlantic  City 

Paul  I^clty,  Coordinator 
Atlantic  City  High  School  Technical 
Center  and  Vocational  School 
41  North  Illinois  Avenue 
Atlantic  City  Phone  609-344*1269 

Ralston  E»  Dorrell,  Coordinator 
Atlantic  Coutity  Vocational  School  Board 
205  Philadelphia  Avenue 
Egg  Harbor  Phone  609-965-1848 

BERGEN  COUNTY  Dr.  Neal  B«  Perkins,  Superintendent 

Bergen  County  Vocatlonal-Technlcai 
High  School 
200  Hackensack  Avenue 
Hackensack  Phone  201-343-3340 

James  A.  Wilson,  Apprentice  Coordinator 
Add  ess:  Same  as  Superintendent 

BURLINGTON  COUNTY  John  K.  Ossl,  Director 

Burlington  County  Vocational-Technical 
Institute 
Cadillac  Road 

Burlington  Phone  609-387-4994 

CANDEN  COUNTY  Donald  Spr Ingle,  Director 

Camden  County  Vocational-Technical  ' 

High  School 
6008  Browning  Road 
Pennsauken  Phone  609-663-1042 


Atlantic  County  except  for 
Atlantic  City  and  Envlro*a$ 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 

Atlantic  City  & Environs 


State  of  New  Jersey 
Depertnent  of  Education 
Vocational  Division 
609  - 292-6072  or  609  - 292-6073 


Bari  S*  (fohaffey.  Apprentice  Coordinator 
Address:  Same  as  Director 


CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 


Robert  Toft,  Director 
Cape  May  County  Vocational-Technical 
Institute 
Franklin  Street 
Cape  May  Rhone  609-884-8844 

Robert  C*  Becotte,  Apprentice  Coordin- 
ator 

Address:  Same  as  Director 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  Carl  Simmons,  Superintendent  of  Adult 

Education 

512  South  7th  Street 

Vineland,  New  Jersey  Fhone  609-691-4696 

Fred  Data,  Apprentice  Coordinator 
Salem  County  Technical  Institute 
F*0»  Box  551 

Pt;nns  Grove  Rhone  201-299-2100 

ESSEX  Dr.  George  W*  ^rgenroth.  Director 

Essex  County  Vocational- Technical 
Schools 

90  Washington  Street 

East  Orange  Rhone  201-642*7800 

Albert  J.Heuer,  Apprentice  Coordinator 
Address:  Same  as  Director  Extention  502 

Irvington  Vocational-Technical  Higih 
School 

Bloomfield  Vocational-Technical  High 
School 

Newark  Adult  Boys  Vocational-Technical 
High  School# 


GLOUCESTER  COUNTY  Fred  Data,  Apprentice  Coordinator 

Salem  County  Technical  Institute 
Box  551 

Renns  Grove  Ihone  609-299-2100 

HUDSON  COUNTY  , State  Office 

Except  Jersey  City 

Jersey  City  Dr.  Robert  A.  Coyle,  Superintendent  of 

Schools 

Jersey  City  Board  of  Education 

2 Harrison  Avenue 

Jersey  City  Rhone  201-.433-6000 

Frank  J.  Cioffi,  Apprentice  Coordinator 
Address:  Same  as  Superintendent 
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HUNTEBDON  COUNTY 


. State  Office 

Warren  JocheiU,  Superintendent  of  Work- 
Study  Program 

Hunterdon  Central  High  School 
Flemington^  New  Jersey 


MERCER  COUNTY 


MIDDliESEX  COUNTY 


MONMCnjTH  COUNTY 


MORRIS  COUNTY 


OCEAN  COUNTY 
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Trenton  Vocational-Technical  School  - 
Central  High  School 
Greenwood  Ave«  & Chambers  St* 

Trenton  Phone  609-  396*7646 

. Apprentice 

Coordinator 

Address:  Same  as  Director  Extention  232 

Dr*  Burr  D*  Coe,  Director 
Middlesex  County  Vocational-Technical 
High  School 
256  Easton  Avenue 

New  Brunswick  Phone  201-  247*3832  • 

Michael  Flchera,  Apprentice  Coordinator 
Address:  Same  as  Director 

Frederick  Forges,  Director  of  Adult 
Education 

Address:  Same  as  Director 

Donald  P*  Hoagland,  Director 
Monmouth  County  Vocational  & Technical 
High  School 
8 Throckmorton  Street 
Freehold  Hione  201-462-1940 

William  Henry,  Apprentice  Coordinator 
Address:  Same  as  Director  Extention  252  . 

Nathan  Gifford,  Superintendent  of 
Schools 

Morris  Hills  Regi^:ial  High  School 

West  Main  Street 

Rockaway 

Earl  Moran,  Head  of  Boy*s  Departnnuiit 
Address:  Same  as  Superintendent 

l^nneth  Charlesworth 
Morristown  High  School 
50  Early  Street 

Morristown  Phone  201-53i^“6i(K} 

Lewis  Capaldi,  Director 

Ocean  County  Vocational- Technical  Schools 

W*  Water  Street 

Toms  River  Phone  201-349-8425 


PASSAIC  cown 


SAIEM  COUNTT 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 


SUSSEX  COUNTY 


Harold  S*  Houghton,  Apprentice  Coordln* 
ator 

Address;  Same  as  Director 

Henry  D»  Bourhill,  Director 
Passaic  County  Vocational 
High  Schools 
Sutnoer  & Ellison  Streets 
Paterson  Phone  201-279-2600 

James  J«  Marlon,  Apprentice  Coordinator 
Address:  Same  as  Director  Extentlon  35 

Herbert  C»  Donaghay,  Director 

Salem  County  Vocational-Technical  Inst* 

PtO*  Box  551 

Penns  Grove  Phone  609-299-2100 

Pred  Data»  Apprentice  Coordinator 
Address;  Same  as  Director 

Robert  Glasset,  Director 
County  Administration  Building 
Somerville  Phone  201-725-4700 

Richard  Kirby,  Apprentice  Coordinator 
804  Kearney  Street 
Bridgewater  Township 
Somerville  Phone  201-356-4240 

touts  t*  Dymond,  Superintendent 
Co«  Office  of  Education 
18  Church  Street 
Newton,  Phone  20I-385-2528 


UNION  COUNTY 

Except  Elizabeth  George  H*  Baxal,  Director 

1160  Globe  Street 

Mountainside,  jj,  Phone  20h*233-2211 

John  R.  Green,  Apprentice  Coordinator 
Union  County  Vocational-Technical 
High  School 
423  Park  Avenue 

Scotch  Plains  Plione  201-233-2211 

Elizabeth  Stephen  Ponlatowskl,  Principal 

Thomas  A,  Edison  Vocational  & Technical 
High  School 
625  Sunmier  Street 
Elizabeth  Phone  201-353-2200 

Anthony  Nit  to  11,  Apprentice  C^cditiatov 
Address:  Same  as  Principal 


WARHEN  comn 


Charles  F.  Green,  Director 
Warren  County  Vocational  School  & 
Technical  Institute 
151  W,  Washington  Avenue 
Washington  Phone  201-689-0122 

Victor  Heppa,  Apprentice  Coordinator 
Address;  Same  as  Director 
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Follow-Up  Study  of  Graduates,  Vocational -Technical  Education  Programs,  Class  of  1964.  Vocational-Technical 
Vocational  Agriculture,  and  Distributive  Education  Programs. 

New  Jersey  State  Dept,  of  Education,  Trenton.  Vocational  Dlv. 

HF  AVAILABU  IN  VT-EfUC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - 64  43p. 

♦VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATIONi  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION*  ^VOCATIONAL  FOLLCWUP;  *HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATES;  SECONDARY  SCHOOU;  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE*  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION;  PROGRAM  EVALUATION;  *JOB 
PLACEMENT;  OCCUPATIONS;  TRADE  AND  IfOUS'miAL  EDUCATION 
NEW  JERSEY 

Placement  Information  Is  given  for  graduates  of  three  programs  In  New  Jersey  publU  schools.  Of  the  2,238 
graduates  from  all  day  trade  and  technical  programs*  (1)  T,360  were  male  and  878  were  female,  (2)  108  were 
continuing  their  education  full  time,  (3)  1,867  were  available  for  employment,  (4)  1.622  were  employed  In  the 
occupation  for  which  they  were  trained  or  a related  occupation,  (5)  205  were  employed  In  unrelated 
occupations,  and  (6)  Their  median  hourly  wage  was  $1.69  per  hour.  Of  the  212  graduates  from  vocational 
agriculture  progrsns*  (1)  211  were  male  and  1 was  female,  (2)  36  wore  continuing  their  education,  (3)  141 
graduates  were  available  for  employment,  (4)  100  were  employed  In  agriculture  or  In  occupations  or  services 
related  to  farming,  (5)  34  were  employed  In  work  not  related  to  agriculture,  and  (6)  There  were  nograduates 
reported  as  unemployed.  Of  the  621  graduates  from  distributive  education  progrons*  O)  307  were  male  and  314 
were  female,  (2)  81  were  continuing  their  education,  (3)  456  were  available  for  employment,  (4)  326  were 
employed  in  a distributive  occupation,  (5)  96  were  enq>1oyed  In  Jobs  not  related  to  distributive  occupations, 
(6)  Tnelr  median  hourly  w^e  was  $1.47  per  hour,  and  (7)  21  were  unemployed.  (5L) 
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FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF  GRADUATES 
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FOREWORD 


This  is  a follow-up  study  of  graduates  of  vocational-technical,  vocational 
agriculture,  and  distributive  education  programs  for  the  school  year  ending 
June,  196tt« 

The  pm^se  of  the  study  is  to  determine  the  number  of  such  graduates  who 
have  been  placed  in  a job  in  the  field  for  which  they  were  educated  and 
trained*  A high  percentage  of  placements  indicates  that  the  objectives 
of  the  various  programs  are  being  achieved# 

The  report  shows  the  number  of  job  placements  is  unusually  high*  As  an 
example,  86^  of  all  graduates  of  vocational-technical  courses  available 
for  employment  were  placed  in  the  fields  for  which  they  weie  trained* 

The  percentage  of  graduates  of  vocational  agriculture  courses  placed  in 
agricultural  occupations  was  1$%  while  12%  of  the  distributive  education 
graduates  were  placed  in  merchandising  and  selling  jobs* 

Administrators,  distributive  education  coordinators,  guidanpe  counselors 
and  vocational  agriculture  teachers  deserve  commendation  for  the  work  they 
are  doing# 
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Frederick  M*  Raubinger 
Commissioner  of  Education 
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State  of  New  Jersejr 
Department  of  Education 
Vocational  Division 
Trenton^  08625 

INTRODUCTION 


This  is  a report  of  a follow-up  study  of  graduates  of  vocational 
education  programs  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  who  were  graduated 
In  June  196U*  The  Information  was  gathered  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
196U*  The  study  is  in  three  parts: 

Part  I provides  placement  information  for  graduates  of  trade  and 
technical  preparatory  courses^  including  general  high  schools  offering 
part-time  cooperative  trade  and  industrial  courses* 

Part  II  provides  placement  information  for  graduates  of  vocational 
agriculture  programs  which  are  offered  in  20  general  hi^  schools^  six 
county  vocational  schools,  and  the  New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf* 

Part  III  provides  placement  Information  for  graduates  of  distributive 
education  programs  which  are  offered  in  36  general  high  schools  and  two 
programs  in  the  Somerset  County  Technical  Institute* 


The  total  number  of  graduates  were  as  follows: 

All  Day  Trade  and  Technical*  ••••*••*  2,236 
Part-time  Cooperative  Trade  and  Industrial  * * *65 
Vocational  Agriculture  *•*••*•**•**  212 
Distributive  Education  ••«*•«••••**  621 


Grand  Total  3,156 


SUGGESTED  USES  OF  THE  GRADUATE  PLACEMENT  STUDT 


1#  Used  in  working  with  planning  committees  when  new  schools  are  under 
construction^  or  being  considered^  to  indicate  the  variety  of  trade 
training  opportunities  available  in  the  area# 

2.  Used  with  consulting  or  advisory  committees  to  show  evidence  of  place- 
ment and  need  or  lack  of  need  for  training* 

3#  Used  with  craft  committees  when  it  is  desirable  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  the  placement  of  graduates  in  those  craft  fields* 

Used  with  guidance  personnel  to  detetmiine  guidance  policies  for  local 
schools* 

5*  Used  by  guidance  personnel  to  indicate  wage  trends  at  state  and  local 
levels  and  indication  of  placement  opportunities* 

6*  Used  to  emphasize  the  primary  objective  of  vocational  education, 
"training  for  useful  employment*" 

7*  Used  as  a means  of  identifying  marginal  programs  and  other  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  local  programs* 

8#  Used  by  state  supervisors  for  consultation  with  local  directors  or 

supervisors  to  aid  in  recognizing  need  for  establishment,  consolidation, 
reorganization  and/or  elimination  of  training  opportunities  in  certain 
trade  areas* 

9*  Used  at  state^wide  meeting  of  local  directors  and  supervisors  to  focus 
attention  on: 

(a)  Employment  and  placement  trends 

(b)  Reasons  for  good  or  poor  placement 

(c)  Courses  with  marginal  values 

(d)  Causes  for  lack  of  completion  of  training 

10*  Used  with  members  of  legislature  and  legislative  committees  to  show 
effectiveness  of  programs  of  vocational  education* 

11*  Used  with  State  Board  of  Education  and  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  to  show  evidence  as  to  quality  of  vocational  education 
programs* 

12*  Used  for  publicity  purposes  on  state  and/or  local  level* 
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PART  I 


PLACEMENT  REPORT  FOR  GRADUATES  OF 
ALL-DAY  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

CLASS  OF  196li 


The  information  reported  in  this  part  of  the  study  is  for  graduates  who 
coirqpleted  their  work  in  all-day  trade  or  technical  preparatory  courses* 
Course  titles  used  in  this  section  are  those  suggested  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Regional  Conference  of  State  Supervisors  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education* 
The  use  of  these  titles  results  in  nibre  uniform  regional  reports*  Thus« 
graduates  in  Air-Conditioning  and  Refrigeration,  Automobile  Mechanics,  etc*, 
wUl  be  found  alphabetically  under  MECHANICS  AND  REPAIRMEN*  Similarly 
graduates  of  technical  courses  are  listed  alphabetically  under  TECHNICIANS* 

The  following  schools  reported  graduates  from  all-day  trade  and/or  techni- 
cal courses  during  the  school  year  1963-l96li: 


Atlantic  City  Vocational  and  Technical  High  School 
Bayonne  High  School  - Vocational  Division 
Bergen  County  Vocational  and  Technical  High  School 
Burlington  County  Vocational-Technical  Schools 
Camden  County  Vocational  and  Technical  High  School 
Cape  }feiy  County  Vocational-Technical  Institute 
Elizabeth  - Thomas  A*  Edison  Vocationa3.  and  Technical  High  School 
Essex  County  Vocational  and  Technical  High  Schools 
Bloomfield 
Irvington 

Newark  Adult  - Morris  Avenue 
Newark  Boys 
Newark  Girls 
Jersey  City  (School  25) 

Iftddlesex  County  Vocational  and  Technical  High  Schools 
New  Birunswick 
Perth  Amboy 
Woodbrldge 

Monmouth  County  Vocational  and  Technical  High  Schools 

Morris  Hills  Regional  High  School  - Rockaway 

New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf  - Trenton 

Ocean  County  Vocational-  Technical  School 

Passaic  County  Technical  and  Vocational  High  School 

Salem  County  Technical  Institute 

Somerset  County  Vocational-Technical  Schools 

Sussex  County  Vocational-Technical  Schools 

Trenton  Vocational-Technical  High  School 

Union  County  Regional  High  School  - Clark 

Warren  County  Vocational  School  and  Technical  Institute 

West  Morris  Regional  High  School  - Chester 
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ALL  DAY  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  PREPARATORT  PROGRAMS 


1.  The  number  of  graduates  from  all-day  trade  and  technical  preparatory 
programs  In  the  class  of  196U  numbered  2238*  This  was  an  increase  of 
yo  graduates  over  the  211^0  reported  for  the  class  of  1963*  The 
folloxilng  table  shows  the  total  number  of  graduates  of  trade  and  tech- 
nical courses  for  the  past  ten  years  and  the  increase  over  the  previous 
year# 


Year 

Graduates 

Increase  or  Decrease 
-Over  Previous  Year 

19SS 

1251 

+213 

1956 

1260 

+ 9 

1957 

1335 

+ 75 

1958 

138U 

+ h9 

1959 

I6U2 

+258 

i960 

1708 

+ 66 

1961 

1876 

+168 

1962 

1892 

+ 16 

1963 

211i0 

+2U8 

196U 

2238 

(fost  of  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  graduates  was  accounted  for  by 
larger  graduating  classes  in  Practical  Nursing,  Beauty  Operator, 
Automotive  Mechanics,  Carpenter-Cabinet  Maker,  Metal  and  Machine  Shop, 
Electronics  Technicians,  and  Drafting  and  Design  Technicians*  There 
were  moderate  increases  in  some  of  the  other  course  offerings* 

2*  Of  the  2238  graduates  1360  or  61^  were  boys  and  878  or  39^  were  girls 
or  women*  Although  the  number  of  male  graduates  increased  by  183,  the 
number  of  female  graduates  decreased  by  85  over  the  previous  year. 
Consequently  the  proportion  of  male  graduates  over  female  graduates  was 
increased  by  21  percentage  points  over  the  previous  year.  This  was 
predicted  in  last  ye  ,r*s  report  and  results  from  reports  of  the  newer 
County  Vocational  Schools* 

3*  Of  the  1867  graduates  reported  available  for  employment  (those  continu- 
ing their  education  in  a fhll-time  school,  entering  the  armed  services, 
below  age  for  job  placement,  etc.,  are  not  available  for  employment) 

1622  or  86  per  cent  were  reported  employed  in  the  trade  or  technical 
occupation  for  which  they  were  trained,  or  in  an  occupation  closely 
related.  This  is  a s3ightly  lower  percentage  than  reported  last  year. 

U.  Graduates  reported  placed  in  the  trade  or  technical  occupation  for  which 
they  were  trained  received  a median  hourly  wage  of  $1.69  per  hour.  This 
was  slightly  higher  than  the  hourly  wage  reported  in  previous  years. 

Thus  the  total  annual  income  of  these  1622  graduates,  based  on  the  hourly 
rate  reported  for  a forty  hour  week  amounted  to  $5,701,816.60.  This 
amount  represents  a substantial  return  to  the  communities  of  the  state 
on  the  money  invested  in  the  training  of  these  students • 
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5*  One  hundred  eight  graduates,  8?  boys  and  21  girls,  were  reported  continu- 
ing their  education  in  a full-time  school.  Approximately  6%  of  the  male 
graduates  are  in  this  category.  Many  of  these  were  graduates  of  Elec- 
tronics, Drafting  and  Design,  Practical  Wursing,  Automotive  Mechanics, 
and  Carpenter-Cabinet  MAker  courses. 

6.  iWo  hundred  thirteen  boys  were  reported  as  entering  the  armed  forces 
immediately  following  graduation.  This  represents  sixteen  percent  of 
these  graduates  and  Is  slightly  higher  than  last  year. 

7.  Forty-nine  graduates,  mostly  girls,  were  reported  xmavailable  for 
eii^loyment  because  of  such  reasons  as  marriage  Immediately  following 
graduation,  illness,  hospitalization  and  the  like* 

8.  Two  hundred  five  graduates,  one  hundred  sixty-six  of  whom  were  boys, 
were  reported  employed  in  an  occupation  not  related  to  the  one  for 
which  they  were  trained*  Some  of  these  graduates  could  not  be  placed 
in  the  jobs  for  which  they  prepared  because  they  had  not  reached  their 
eighteenth  birthday.  Some  of  them  will  probably  retuina  to  the  type  of 
work  for  which  they  were  trained  when  an  opportxmity  presents  itself. 

9*  Only  23  of  the  2238  graduates  were  reported  as  unemployed  and  17  others 
were  reported  as  xmaccounted  for*  When  we  consider  the  rate  of  xmemploy- 
ment  among  teenagers,  generally  this  is  an  excellent  record* 

Summary  tables  and  reports  for  individual  schools  will  be  found  on  the 
pages  following. 


Class 

Number  of 
Graduates 

Continuing 

Training 

Full-Time 

Entered 

Armed  Services 

Other  Reasons 

1955 

1251 

47 

135 

1956 

1260 

61 

181 

1957 

1335 

58 

151 

1958 

1384 

70 

167 

1959 

1642 

69 

166 

I960 

1708 

77 

178 

1961 

1876 

99 

1 224 

1 

1962 

1892 

75 

168 

! 

1963 

2140 

92 

178 

Available 

For 

Eiq>loyment 

Eiq>loyed  in 
Trade  or 
Related  Trade 

Percent  of 
Graduates 

Median 

Hourly 

Wage 

Employed  in 
Occupation  Not 
Related 

•o 

1 

Unaccounted  for 

1069 

873 

82% 

1.22 

163 

i 

21 

12 

1018 

859 

84% 

1.36 

129 

25 

5 

1124 

917 

82% 

1.44 

142 

46 

19 

1147 

925 

80% 

1.37 

171 

32 

19 

1407 

1182 

84% 

1.37 

162 

38 

25 

1453 

1189 

82% 

1.55 

176 

42 

46 

1553 

1302 

84% 

1.52 

174 

56 

20 

1649 

1409 

85% 

1.54 

161 

60 

19 

1822 

1614 

88% 

1.61 

164 

! 36 

' 8 

1964  2238 
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REPORT  OF  TRADE  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  PLACEMENTS  * CLASS  OF  1964 
of  Courses  Ranked  In  Order  of  Number  of  Graduates 
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ALL  COURSES 


M 1360 
F 878 
T 2238 


87  213  15 

21  1 36 

108  214  49 


1047  855  82 
820  767  94 
1867  1622  86 


166  14  I 12 
39  9 

205  23  17 


349 

345 

98 

1.72 

3 

189 

165 

87 

1.39 

17 

155 

132 

85 

1.73 

19 

j 

104 

79 

76 

1.69 

24 

117 

100 

77 

1.73 

15 

85 

59 

68 

1.81 

21 

87 

66 

76 

1.29 

17 

Practical 

Nursing 


Beauty  Operator 


Mechanics  - 
Automotive 


*1 

F 366  9 


M 199 


Carpenter  & Cabinet 
Maker 

M 

139 

8 

26 

l^tal  & Machine 
Shop 

M 

141 

5 

18 

Technician 

Electronics 

M 

121 

15 

20 

Draftsman 

M ' 

119 

15 

16 

* Includes  marrlage«  hospital Izat Ion | below  working  age,  etc 
1*  a 6 males 
2*  ^ 7 males 
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Electricians 

M 

108 

6 

Prlnctog 

M 

96 

3 

Cosmetology 

*3 

F 

66 

B 

Technicians,  Design 

M 

53 

5 

Fever  Sewing 

F 

45 

5 

77  64  83  1*64  11  I 2 


Business  Machine 
Operators 


Technician^  Dental 


Auto-Body  Shop 


F 42 


M 39 


Tool  & Die  Maker  I M 28 


f 

Technical  Secretaries  F 28 

_ _ I 


Plumber  M 24 


Technicians,  Medical  F 24 


Sheet  Metal  Worker 


Radio  & Television 
Repair 


Palnter-Paperhanger 


Food  Trades  Worker  ^ 

F 


M 22 


82  72 


1.61 


2 63  58  92  1,27 


42  36  87  1.87  6 


40 

40 

100 

1.32 

40 

40 

100 

1.50 

22 

- 

1 

97 

1.76 

3 38  22  58  1.41  12  2 2 


32 

30 

86 

1.69 

2 

21 

18 

86 

1*68 

3 

28 

28 

100 

1.62 

- 

20 

9 

45 

1.91 

11 

22 

21 

95 

1.75 

■ 

20 

18 

90 

1.63 

2 

15 

12 

80 

1.72 

3 

i 

16 

14 

87 

1*66 

B 

16 

10 

70 

1.54 

6 

13  11  79  2, 


2 50  2.40  2 


6 86  1.80 


Brlckmasons 


M 14 


10  9 90  2.25 


iMTT 


1 

Baking 

1 

M 

13 

B 

D 

Electronics 

Instrumentation 

H 

13 

B 

Glassblowing 

*5 

M 

12 

■ 

Artists, 

Commercial 

*6 

M 

12 

2 

■ 

Technicians, 

Metallurgical 

M 

11 

B 

fl 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

M 

9 

B 

2 

Data  Processing 

M 

9 

B 

B 

Business  Training 

F 

8 

B 

Technicians) 

Laboratory 

Boiler  Room 
Operator 


F 


Chemistry, 

Industrial 

M 

6 

Welding 

H 

6 

Building  Trades 

M 

6 

Upholsterer 

M 

5 

Photographers , 
Commercial 

M 

B 

Airplane  Ifechanic 

M 

m 

Fishery  Occupations 

M 

3 

Floriculture 

M 

3 

Photo-offset  Shop 

M 

3 

Chemistry  & Nuclear 
Technology 

M 

2 

Linotyping 

M 

2 

Photo-engraving 

M 

2 

Technicians, 

Air  Conditioning 

M 

2 

Library,  Technical 
Aide 

F 

2 

Hospital  Aide 

F 

2 

5*  = 1 female 
6*  - 5 females 
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REPORT  OF  VOCATIONAt-TECHNICAt  SCHOOL  GRADUATE  PLACEMENTS  - CLASS  OF  1964 


Susmry.'iiy.Ootursea . aad^Xenters 


All-Day  Trade  Schools 


TRADE 

OR 

COURSE 


Not  Available 
for  Employment 
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44  B 
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> 9 d^ 
< v-'  at*-< 


Employed 
in  Trade 
for  \dilch 
lYalned  or 
In  Related 
Occupation 


4»  c* 
d 

0)  • 
9 -4 
t«  O 

« u 

A« 


41 

at 

a 

9 9 
9 *9 
9 at 

°S 

d 

f4  O 
41 
*9 

V *9 
>s  9 
O 41 
^ 9 
Cu— 4 

^ S 


KD 


•9  9 

0)  41 

& § 

•-4  O 

I I 


11  1 12 


AU  COURSES 


1360 

87 

213 

13 

1047 

855 

82  . 

1,8J 

166 

14 

12 

878 

21 

1 

36 

820 

767 

94 

1.57 

39 

9 

5 

2238 

108 

214 

49 

1867 

1622 

86 

1.69 

205 

23 

17 

Passaic  Co. 

M 

ARTISTS, 

M 

COMMERCIAL 

F ! 

n 

Essex  Co.  Voc. 
Newark  - Boys 
Sussex  Avenue 

M 

Essex  Co»  Voc* 
Newark  - Girls  F 
13th  Street 


2 

50 

1.25 

2 

3 

60 

1.25 

2 

Bergen  County 


Camden  County 


Essex  County» 
Irvington 


Morris  Ave* 
Adult,  Newark 


75 

2.20 

100 

1.45 

100 

1.90 

91 

1.50 

* Includes  Marriage,  Pregnancy,  Hospitalisation,  Death,  etc* 
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N.  J.  School 
for  the  Deaf, 
JTrenton 

M 

2 

Trci;^:on 

Voccrtlonal 

M 

9 

2 100 


100  1.40 


kmoiiOTvm 


Atl^ril'^i'.  Ci 
H.S. 

Cerfx:* 


Bayorrr  M 


Bergei*  Co..  M 


Camden  Co.  M 


T.A.Edi$on  HI 

Ellggbeth 

EcRcr  CoimtyJ  m 

Bl'.cT-rrir.i.l  1 


I t - .,atyJ  w 
Irvl>'g(Vju  1 " 


Cnv^ty^  M 


Middlesex  Co 
Ner  Frvmswlc 


Morris  Ave. 
Ad V lb, Newark 


Morris  Hills  m 
H.S*  Pehway 


Passaic  Co.  M 


Trenton  Voc.  M 


W. Morris  Reg,,  m 
Ctio*;t<^r 


35  2 155  132 


19  2 2 


5 100  1.50 


6 75  1.75 


13  *92  1.74 


3 100  1.65 


14  82  1.50 


70  1.62 


13  I 100  1.50 


16  94  1.50 


15  100  1.75 


100  1.72 


67  2 


5 

63 

1.75 

12 

80 

2.50 

66 


8 73  1.80 


9 

9 

100 

2.40 

3 

3- 

100 

2.41 

6 

6 

100 

2.38 

Bergen  Co. 


Middlesex  Co 
Woodbrldge 


BEAUTY 

CULTURE 

(COSMETOL- 

OGY) 


Elizabeth, 
T.A.Edlson 
High  School 


Harris  Hills 
High  School 


Bergen  Co 


BRICK  mSONS 

M 

11 

Bergen  Co. 

M 

5 

Essex  Co. 
hewark 

M 

6 

BH1U)ING 

TRADES 


Morris  Hills  m 
HS  Rockaway 


BUSINESS 

HVCHINES 

OPERATOR 


Essex  Co.  p 
Newark,  girls 


S 

3 

60 

1.75 

2 

5 

3 

60 

1.75 

2 

40 

40 

100 

1.50 

40 

40 

100 

1.50 

BUSINESS 

TRAINING 


N.J.  School 
for  the  Deaf,  p 
Trenton 


100 

1.75 

100 

1.75 

CARPENTER, 

CABINET 

MAKER 

M 

139 

Bayonne  H*S* 

M 

11 

Bergen  Co* 

M 

14 

Elizabeth, 
T*A*Edison 
High  School 

M 

19 

Essex  Co*, 
itloomfield 

M 

16 

Essex  Co*, 
Irvington 

M 

8 

Essex  Co«, 
Newark 

M 

18 

Middlesex  Co. 
Kew  Brunswick 


Middlesex  Co* 
Perth  Auhcy 

M 

14 

2 

Passaic  Co* 

M 

19 

3 

Trenton  Voc. 

M 

9 

2 

CHEMIST  - 
INDUSTRIAL 

M 

Bergen  Co* 

M 

Middlesex  Co* 
Perth  Anboy 

M 

CHEMISTRY  - 
NUCLEAR  TECH* 

M 

2 

Camden  Co* 

M 

2 

COMMERCIAL 
FOODS  (FOOD 
HANDLER) 


Bergen  Co* 


Elizabeth} 
T*A*Edison  ^ 
High  School 


Essex  Co* 
Newark  Girls 


Middlesex  Co*|m 
Woodbridge  jp” 


1*92 


100  1*85 


3 100  2 


100 

1*75 

100 

1*75 

2 100  1*65 


ARTS 


Camden  Co* 


DATA 

PROCESSING 

TECm^OLOGT 


Union  Go* 


DEKm 

ASSISTANTS 

. 

P 

18 

Union  Co* 

F 

18 

DRAFTSmJ! 

(DRAFTING) 

K 

Bayonne  HS 

M 

Bergen  Co* 

M 

Gnmden  Co* 

M 

Cape  liay  jK 

Elizabeth 
T*A*Edi;«on 
High  Scnool 

M 

Hlddleser  Co* 
Nev  Brtmawlck 

M 

Middlesex  Co* 
Perth  Amboy 

M 

Moninouth  Co* 

M 

Passaic  Co* 

M 

Salem  Co* 

M 

Trenton  Voc* 

K 

Union  Co* 

M 

DRESSMAKING  & 
DESIGN 
l&B  XRADCS) 

4 

F 

42 

Elizabeth,' 
T*A* Edison 
High  School 

F 

5 

Essex,  Co* 
Newark  Girls 

F 

23 

Middlesex  Co* 
Woodbridge 

F 

10 

N«J*  'School 
For  13ie  Deaf 
Trenton 

F 

4 

5 


I 


KlECTRICm- 
i:rEJXRiciAii  H 

l^j^r.rPEMAflCE 

S:;><'We  H.S«  H 


UftrJen  Co* 

BAljabeth, 
TcA*EdiGon 
HCgh  Sciiool 


Ct>,  i„ 
K'iiWfirk 

ISiddlesex  Co.l 
Kew  Brunswick  M 

Middlesex  Co. 
Perth  Anboy  n 

Resale  Co.  m 


18  3 


100  1.75 

2 67  1.50 

12  100  1.58 

6 100  1.55 

10  66  1.65 


6 

5 

83 

1.75 

3 

2 

66 

7 

6 

86~^ 

1.65  ' 

12 

11 

93 

1.50 

BB 

57 

1.80 

TECHNICAL 

M 

9 

m 

3 

1 

5 

5 

* 

• 

iSsaex  Co. 
Bxooitfleld 

M 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

100 

- 

Essex  Co. 
Irvington 

M 

4 

- 

- 

m 

- 

4 

100 

2.00 

Essex  Co. 
Nevark 

M 

1 

- 

1 

- 

ae 

- 

m 

- 

ELECTRONICS 

M 

121 

15 

20 

1 

85 

59 

m 

- 

Aeiantlc  City  H 

16 

m 

3 

es 

13 

10 

77 

1.35 

Canden  Co. 

M 

4 

2 

m 

ss 

2 

1 

90 

as 

Cape  Key 

M 

6 

m 

- 

- 

6 

5 

84 

- 

Essex  County 
Irvington 

M 

9 

2 

2 

5 

4 

80 

1.95 

Middlesex  Co. 
Nett  Brunsttick 

M 

17 

3 

3 

m 

11 

8 

73 

1.82 

1 

Middlesex  Co. 
Perth  Anboy 

H 

8 

2 

1 

as 

5 

5 

100 

1.76 

Mottioottth  Co. 

M 

7 

1 

3 

1 

m 

3 

a» 

- 

1.30 

Passaic  Co. 

M 

24 

5 

4 

' 

m 

15 

5 

33 

2.00 

Somerset  Co. 

M 

6 

- 

2 

as 

4 

3 

75 

1.98 

Trenton  Voe. 

M 

9 

«» 

2 

ms 

7 

4 

57 

1.40 

Onion  Co. 

M 

10 

as 

- 

1 

9 

9 

100 

2.25 

Warren  Co. 

M 

5 

. 

. 

m 1 

5 

5 

100 

1.85 
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L 


c 


£XJBCTROtUCS«> 

BISTRUMEH- 

naixoN 


Salem  Co* 


FISHERY  M 

OCCUPATIONS  “ 


Cape  itay  Co*  |M 


FLORICULTURE 

M 

3 

N*J*  School 
For  The  Ueaf 

M 

3 

HOUriCU;.TORE,  „ 
QRNrMSNmL 


Bergen  Oo.  M 


Camden  Co*  |M 


LIBRARY  TECH*  F 
AIDE 


Salem  Co. 


LINOTYPING 


N*J*  School 
For  The  Ueaf 


MCHINIST 
(mCHINS  & 
METAL  SHOP) 

— 

M 

Bayonne  H«S. 

Bergen  Co, 

M 

SLieebe^h 
T,  A,  Edition 
High  School 

M 

Be«ex  Co. 
Bloomfield 

M 

Essex  Co. 
Irvington 

M 

Essex  Co* 
Newark 

M 

Middlesex  Co. 
New  Brunswick 

M 

Middlesex  Co. 
Perth  Ariiwy 

M 

HCEPITAL 

AIDS 

F 

2 

N*J*  School 
~For  The  0ea£ 

F 

2 

2,50 


12  n 2.50 


3 100  1*25 


3 75  1,40 


50 

1*25 

50 

1*25 

2 

2 

100 

2 

2 

100 

1C  83  1,75 


6 75  1.85 


19  90  I 1.55 


13  93  1.80 


5 83  1.92 


10  83  1.70 


11  100  1*85 


12  I 86  1.63 


N.J.  School 

M 

For  The  Deaf 

Passaic  Co* 

M 

Trenton  Voc* 

M 

9 

6 

mSONRY  M 


Trenton  Voc » M 


IffiCHANlCS, 

RADIO 

TELEVISION 

M 

Bayonne  H*S* 

IT 

Bergen  Co* 

M 

Elizabeth 

T*A.Edtson 

School 

M 

or  M 

PAPERHANGER 


Rtlzabeth 


Middlesex  Co»|  » 
New  Brunswtcn  ” 


Middlesex  Co«  » 
Perth  AiSboy  | 


PHOTO- 

ENGRAVING 

M 

2 

N*J*School 
For  The  Deaf 

M 

2 

COMMERCIAI 


Essex  Co* 
Newark 


PHOTO-OFFSET  M 


N.J.School 
For  Use  0feaf 


M 

24 

M 

5 

10 

9 

90 

1.55 

3 

2 

67 

1.70 

3 

3 

100 

1*75 

3 

75 

2*12 

3 

75 

2.12 

3 

3 

100 

3 

3 

100 

100  1.50 


gassalc  Co.  H 15 


Trenton  Voc«  M 


33  2.40  I 10 


75 1 1.35 


PRINTING 

OCCUIATIONS 

jM 

1 

Bayonne  H.S. 

M ! 

Bergen  Go. 

H 

Camden  Co. 

H 

Elisabeth 

X.  A .Edison 
High  School 

H 

H 15 


N«J« School 
Fo>r  The  Deaf 


Trentoa  Voc.  | M 


scimiFic  ’ 


GlASSBI.OSflN& 


‘Salem  Co.  ^ 


SHEET  HE1AL 

M 

Bergen  Co. 

M 

Camden  Co. 

M 

1 

Essex  Co. 
Irvington 

M 

Middlesex  Co. 
Perth  Amboy 

M 

Trenton  Voc.  ! 

M 

TECmilCBNS* 
AIR  cocmi- 
TI0N1N6 


Essex  Co.  ^ 
Irvington 


TECmiICIASr» 

DENIAt 


Essex  Co. 
Newark 

F 

22 

! TECHNICIAN, 

M 

53 

rnsKan 

Essex  Co. . 
Blooiuieid 

M 

11 

TECHNICIANS, 

AIRCRAFT 

M 

17 

8 

5 

Essex  Co. 
Bloomfield 

M 

17 

8 

5 

TECHNICIAN, 

COMMUNICATION 

M 

15 

2 

6 

1 

Essex  Co. 
Bloomfield 

M 

15 

2 

6 

2 

2 

100 

2 

2 

100 

100 


3 60  1.40 


ICO 


18 


3 100  1.80 


3 100  1.25 


6 86  1.85 


80  1.74 


2 I 100  1.50 


88  1.75 


6 

86 

1.80 

6 

86 

1.80 

21 

95 

1.63 

21 

95 

1.63 

19 


11)(12 


Essex  Co« 
_^vlnerton 


Essex  Co« 
Newark 


Somerset  Co* 


Marren  Co#  |m 


TECHNICIAH, 

LABORATORT 


Essex  Co, 
Newark 


TECHNICIAN, 

MEDICAI 


Essex  Co. 
Newark  girls 


TECHNICIAH, 

METALLURGICAL 

M 

Essex  Co* 
Bloomfield 

M 

Essex  Co* 
Irvington 

M 

Essex  Co* 
Newark 

M 

11  79  1.60 


100 

1.50 

80 

2.28 

100 

100 

1.55 

100 

1.55 

22 

21 

95 

1.75 

22 

21 

95 

1.75 

TECBNICAL 

SEfSESmSS 

P 

28 

Essex  Co* 
Newark,  Girls 

1 

28 

10  100 


100 


100  1.90 


2 

2 

100 

1.55  1 

28 

28 

100 

1.62 

28 

28 

100 

1.62 

TOOL  AND 
DIEMAKERS 


Essex  Co* 
Bloomfield 


Essex  Co* 
Irvington 


OPHOLSmi 

M 

i^ddlesex  Co* 
New  Brunswick 

M 

N, J.  School 
F«r  The  Des^ 

n 

Trade 

or 

Coiirse 


ALL  TRADES 


AIR  CONDITIOHING 


Ridgefield  H.  S. 


AUTO-KSCHANICS 


Rahway  H*  S* 


Ridgefield 


Union  Twp*  H«  S* 


Union  County 


AUTO-SHOP  AND  BODY 


Clark  Regional  H*  S* 


Ridgefield 


CABINET  MAKER 


Ridgefield 


Union  County 


# Includes  Marriage,  Pregnancy,  Hospitalization,  Death,  etc. 
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Unaccounted  for 


dHEFS 


i Union  County  H.  S. 


HIUSCTRIC  MOTOR  REPAIR 


Union  Township  H.  S. 


ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIANS 


Clark  Regional 


Ridgefield  H.  S. 


Union  County 


■engineer  aide 


Union  County 


Jhand  chrome  puter 


Union  Township 


1 

INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRICIANS  M 3 


Rahway  High  School  M 


: Ridgefield  H.  S# 


Union  Coimty 


j I * 

iKITCHEN  MANAGER  ASSISTANT  M 1 2 


Union  Township  H.  S, 


^MACHINIST 


Clark  Regional  H,  S* 


Rahway  H«  S. 


Union  County 


M 2 


M 


M 


M 6 


M 


^Includes  Marriage,  Pregnancy,  Hospitalization,  Death,  etc* 
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DRAFTIHC^  MECHANICAL 

M 

Rahway  H.  S. 

M 

1 

Ridgefield  H.  S. 

M 

2 

Union  Township  H.  S. 

M 

1 

Union  County 

M 

2 

TOOL  MAKER 

M 

2 

Union  Township 

M 

2 

WOODSHOP 

M 

2 

Clark  Regional  H.  S. 

M 

2 

INSTROMEHT  TECHNICIAN 

M 

1 

Ridgefield  H.  S. 

M 

B 

PUNT  H&imAHCE 

M 

B 

Ridgefield  H.  S. 

M 

B 

PLOMBING 

M 

B 

Ridgefield  H.  S. 

M 

B 

SHEET  METAL  UYOUT 

M ■ 

2 

Ridgefield 

M 

2 

SHEET  METAL  MECHANIC 

M 

2 

Ridgefield  H.  S. 

M 

2 

100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


50 


50 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


^Includes  Marriage,  Pregnancy,  Hospitalization,  Death,  etc. 
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PART  II 


Placement  Report  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
Graduates  June  1963  - 1964 

Vocational  Agriculture  programs  were  offered  in  the  following  public 
secondary  schools  and  county  vocational  schools  during  the  school  year 
1963-64. 

Allentown  (Upper  Freehold  Township  High  School) 

Annandale  (North  Hunterdon  Regional  High  School) 

Belvldere  ^gh  School 
Blairstown  High  School 
Baridgeton  High  School 

Columbus  (Northern  Burlington  County  Regional  Hi^  School) 

Flemlngton  (Hunterdon  Central  High  School) 

Freehold  Re^onal  Hi^  School 
Hackettstown  High  School 
Hammonton  High  School 
Kingsway  Regional  High  School 

Lambertville  (Southern  Hunterdon  County  Regional  High  School) 

Manasquan  High  School 

Mays  Landing  (Oakcrest  Regional  High  School) 

Medford  (Lenape  Regional  High  School) 

New  Brunswick  Senior  High  School 
Newton  High  School 

Passaic  County  Vocational-Technical  School) 

Salem  High  School 

Springfield  (Jonathan  Dayton  Regional  High  School) 

Sussex  High  School 

Washington  High  School 

Woodstown  (Pilesgrove  Township  High  School) 

Hackensack  (Bergen  County  Vocational-Technical  High  School) 
MerchantvUle  (Camden  County  Vocational-Technical  High  School) 

Cape  May  Court  House  (Cape  May  County  Vocational  School) 

Cape  May  (Cape  May  Courty  Vocational  School) 

New  Jersey  School  For  The  Deaf  (State  School) 

Egg  Harbor  (Atlantic  County  Adult  Evening  Pz^grams) 

Ha^onton  (Atlantic  County  Adult  Evening  Programs) 

Mlnotola  (Atlantic  County  Adult  Evening  Programs) 

1.  Vocational  Agriculture  courses  were  offered  in  twenty-three  different 
public  secondary  schools  y four  county  vocational  schools  ^ and  the 
New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf  during  the  school  year  1963-64.  In 
addition  to  these  secondary  school  programs  ^ adult  evening  programs 
and  Xoung  Farmer  programs  were  offered  in  twenty  four  centers  with 

491  adults  and  S3  youths  attending  these  classes.  This  report  concerns 
only  those  vocational  agriculture  students  ^o  graduated  firom  secondary 
schools. 

2.  A total  of  1)275  students  was  enrolled  in  Vocational  Agriculture  day 
programs.  T^s  is  an  average  of  45  students  per  school.  Of  the 
212  students  graduated  this  yeaT)  only  one  was  a girl.  The  nunft)er 
of  graduates  was  above  BOO.  Since  the  stu^  was  begun  in  1958*  only 
in  1962-63  was  the  number  of  graduates  below  200.  (See  table  l) 
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3«  ^le  I9275  day  school  pupils  enrolled  in  the  regular  high  school 
and  vocationkl  school  programs  reported  a total  labor  income  of 
$3^69983«76  from  their  supervised  work  experience  programs* 

4*  Of  the  212  graduates  9 16  were  reported  as  entering  a full-time 
college  and  20  others  were  reported  as  continuing  their  training 
in  other  types  of  institutions*  Thus  9 approxlmate3y  I7  per  cent 
of  all  vocational  agriculture  graduates  are  continuing  their 
schooling  instead  of  going  directly  into  some  kind  of  agricultural 
work*  Some  of  36  graduates  In  this  categoxy  may  pursue  an  agricul- 
tural eMer  after  graduating  frois  ^oHsge...<}r  .completing 

c^r  .cdursa  of.  study* 

* * 


5*  Thirty-five  of  the  graduates  were  reported  as  "entered  armed 
services*" 

6*  The  remaining  141  gradua^tes  were  available  for  employment*  Of 
this  number  100  were  reported  as  employed  in  agtdeulture  (fam 
status)  or  in  occupations  or  services  related  to  faxvdng*  Therefore 9 
71  per  cent  of  the  gradwites  available  for  employment  were  reported 
working  in  agricultural  occi;pations* 

7*  Only  34  graduates  were  reported  in  work  not  rdated  to  agriculture* 
This  is  about  the  same  number  reported  in  this  categoxy  in  previous 
years*  Some  of  this  group  enter  non-agrieultural  enploynenb  because 
they  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  start  a fam  business*  In- 
dustrial wages  in  general  are  usually  higher  thp  agricultural 
wages*  It  may  be  that  at  a"futum  date  the^  graduates  wHl  return 
to  agfieuXture \fdien  .they  have  accumulated  sufficient  capital* 


8*  No  graduates  were  reported  as  unemployed  and  only  one  was  unaccounted 
for*  This  is  an  tmusual  record  in  view  of  uneoployment  figums  for 
this  age  group*  Apparently  Vo-Ag  graduates  have  something  to  offer 
employers*  Forthemore9  the  contacts  of  Vo-Ag  teachers  with  employers 
and  community  leaders  affords  them  an  opporttuiity  to  locate  job 
openings  for  their  graduates*  Tids  fine  record  also  reflects  the 
excellent  student ' accounting  procedure  being  used  ty  Vo-Ag  teachers  - 
and  pupil,  accounting  personnel  in  eonools  offering  Vo-Ag  curriculum. 


The  following  schools  reported  ten  or  more  graduates  of  vocational  agri- 
cultTire  in  June  1964: 


1*  Belvidere  tdgh  School 

2*  Bridgeton  High  School 

3*  Colmbus  High  School 

4*  Fleimington9  Hunterdon  Central  High  School 

5*  Medford9  lienape  Regional  High  School 

6*  Newton  High  School 

7*  Springfield9  Jonathan  Dayton  Regional  High  School 
8*  Filesgrove  Township  High  School 

On  the  following  pages  are  tables  shovdng  a comparison  of  Vocational 
AgricultTire  graduates  from  1958  to  1963;  a summary  report  of  Vo-Ag 
graduates  — class  of  1964$  and  a table  of  graduades  by  schools* 
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COMPARISON  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES 


TABLE  H 


SUMMAUr  REPORT  OF  VOCATIOMAL  AGRICULTDRE  GRADUATES  - CLASS  OP  196^ 

1*  Total  HipTaer  of  Graduates  Male  211  Female  1 Total  212 


2*  Entered  College  (FVill-Tioe)  l6 
3«  Continued  Training  in  Other  Institutions  20 
4*  Entered  the  Armed  Services  35 
5*  Available  for  Bnplo^nnent  (Line  1 minus  lines  Z,  3»  1^1 
6*  Etnployed  in  Agriculture  100 


a. 

Par  Operator  (renters  & otmers) 

2 

b. 

Partner  in  farm  business 

22 

c* 

Stockholder  in  fam  business 

0 

d. 

At  home  with  wages 

20 

e« 

Etnployed  as  farm  manager 

0 

f. 

Enjoyed  as  farm  hand 

14 

g* 

Part->time  farmer 

7 

7*  Etnployed  in  Occupations  or  Services  Related  to 


Agriculture 

35 

8. 

Percentage  employed  in  field  for  which  trained 
(total  of  line  6 and  7 divided  by  line  5) 

ni 

9. 

Bnployed  in  Occupations  Not  Related  to  Agriculture 

34 

10. 
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0 

11. 

Ohaccounted  for 

1 

Number  of  Graduates 
Entered  College  (full  time) 

Continued  Training" Other  Institutions 
Entered  Armed  Services 

Avsilable  for  Employment 
Farm  Operator 

Partner  In  Farm  Business 

Stockholder  In  Farm  Business 
At  Home  with  Wages 
Employed  as  Farm  Manager 

Enq>loyed  as  Farm  Hand 

Part  time  Farmer 

Employed  in  Occupations  Related 

Per  Cent  Enq>loyed  In  Ag«  or  Related 

Employed  In  Occupations  Not  Related 
Unenq>loyed 


Unaccounted  For 


Washington 


Woods town 


Egg  Harbor 


Hanmontcn 


Ifinotola 


Hackensack 


mV£  EVENim  FHOHUHS 


AHOLT  EVENIHG  FROGRAHS 


ADDLT  EVENING  FBOGRAMS 


MerchantvUle 

5 

Cape  May 
Court  House 

6 

Cape  May 

3 

New  Jersey 

Sch*  for  Deaf 

TOTALS 

20  te 


2 22 


5 71  34 


30 
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HLacemont  Report  of  Distributive  Education  Graduates 
Frota  Rew  Jersey  Public  Secondary  Schools  * Class  of  1964* 

This  Is  a follow-up  study  of  graduates  of  Distributive  Education  curricula 
in  New  Jersey  Public  Secondary  Schools  who  were  graduated  in  June,  1964* 
Preparation  for  an  entry  job  in  distribution  is  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  Distributive  Education  program*  We  are  also  concerned  with  how  well 
those  idio  have  selected  this  field  advance  on  the  job,  thus  an  effort  was 
made  to  detenolne  the  number  of  graduates  idio  have  been  upgraded  since  the 
beginning  of  their  employment*  This  Is  a reflection  of  the  success  of  the 
program  In  a particular  school*  An  examination  of  the  table  showing  the 
number  of  gra^tes  for  the  past  six  years  indicates  a consistent  pattern  of 
growth  in  the  number  of  graduates  and  the  number  employed  in  distributive 
occupations* 

Distributive  Education  Graduates  were  reported  for  the  following  public 
secondary  schools  in  June,  1964; 

ibrthur  L*  Johnson  Regional  fil^  School  (Clark) 

Bayonne  Senior  High  School 
Bloomfield  fil^  School 
Bridgeton  High  School 
Camden  High  School 
Cherry  Hill  High  Sdiool 
CUfton  High  School 

Deptford  Township  High  School  (Aimonesson) 

East  Brunswick  idgh  School 
Englewood  Hxgh  School 
Pairlawn  Senior  High  School 
Freehold  Regional  High  Sdiool 

Jonathan  Da^on  Regional  Hi^  School  (^ringfield) 

Lenape  Regional  High  School  (Hedford) 

}^orial  High  School  (East  Paterson) 

Hoorestown  High  School 

Horrls  Hills  Regional  High  School  (Rockawsy) 

Norristown  High  School 
New  Brunswick  Senior  High  School 
North  Arlington  High  School 
North  Plainfield  High  School 

Northern  Valley  Regional  Hi^  School  (Cld  Tappan) 

Orange  Higih  School 

Overbrook  Regional  High  School  (Glementon) 

Paramus  High  School 

Pascaok  Valley  High  School 

Red  Bank  High  School 

Ridgewood  £gh  School 

River  Dell  Regional  Senior  High  Si'hool 

Sayrevllle  Msmorial  High  School 

Somerset  County  Vocational  and  Tedmlcal  School 

Tea3!ieck  High  School 

Trenton  Central  Vocational  - Technical  High  School 
Triton  Regional  High  School  (Runnemede) 

Verona  High  School 

Westwood  High  School 

Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  (Camden) 
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3.*  The  number  of  public  secondary  schools  offering  the  Distidbutive 

Education  Curriculum  during  the  school  year  1963-1964  totaled  thirty- 
nine*  Of  this  total,  thirty-six  schools  reported  graduates  in  June, 
39^*  This  was  an  increase  of  two  schools  over  the  number  reporting 
graduates  one  year  earlier*  The  tiiree  schools  that  did  not  report 
any  graduates  are  in  either  their  first,  second,  or  third  year  of 
the  program  and  have  not  as  yet  had  any  graduates* 

2*  A total  of  621  boys  and  girls  were  reported  as  graduating  from  the 
D*K*  cundcula  in  June,  1964*  This  was  an  increase  of  34  over  the 
587  that  graduated  the  previous  year*  It  represents  a substantial 
increase  and  reflects  the  expansion  that  has  taken  place  in  the  program* 
The  credit  for  this  growth  belongs  to  the  State  Supervisor  of  Distrib- 
utive Education  who  has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  promoting  and 
developing  this  type  of  vocational  education* 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  Distributive  Education 
graduates  in  each  classification  for  the  last  six  graduating  classes; 


•ss  lg 

U ^ OW 
0 9 CO 

f*0  WO  o> 

S si 

so  o»  »C0 


1959 

354 

32 

i960 

424 

32 

1961 

466 

54 

1962 

1963 

587 

67 

lf»64 

621 

81 

b Q 
**  6 

■3  Z 
® S 

a §• 

,8 
o o 

^ % 

ea  9 


5? 

tH  ^ 

on  o 
o ta 
****  - 

S3 

O *0  O 
b CO  *9  00 


*0*H 

28 


274  151  5^  1.27  96  8 8 51 


350  188  1*30  85  1 21  34  69 


357  241  6755  1*27  67  16  a 1 87 


18  1 370  262  TISS  1 1*36  82  13  13  1 121 


1.44  98 123  15  136 


13  I NA 


24  1 440  304 


18 


*New  Classification  Includes  Itedage,  Illness,  Death, 
Of  the  6a  graduates,  3^  were  boys  and  3^  were  girls* 


4*  Of  the  6a  graduates,  a total  of  81  (40  boys  and  41  girls)  or  approx- 

^tely  13  were  reported  continuing  their  education  in  a college 
or  other  type  of  advanced  school*  This  is  approximately  the  same 
percentage  reported  for  previous'  classes'  and  indicates  that 
the  great  m jority  of.  Distidbutive  Education  graduates  enrolled 
prepare  themselves  further  for  employment,  which  Is  the  major 
objective  of  Distributive  Education* 
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5*  "Sirty-sjbc  boys  were  reportod.as  entering' the  armed  services* 

6*  A total  of  li6  graduates  were  reported  "not  available  for  enjoyment" 
for  reasons  other  than  continuing  their  education  in  college  or  other 
advanced  school  or  enteadng  the  antied  services*  Host  of  these  were 
girls  who  married  shortly  after  graduation  or  graduates  were 
prevented  frm  entering  enjoyment  because  of  illness  or  accident* 

7*  A total  of  4>56  graduates  (200  boys  and  256  girls)  were  reported 

available  for  employment*  Of  this  number » 326  were  i^eported  employed 
in  some  Distributive  occupation*  Several  of  the  39  schools  reporting 
exceeded  this  percentage  with  nine  schools  reporting  100^  placement 
of  graduates  employed  in  distributive  occupations*  ^se  schools  were: 
Bloomfield  Senior  High  School*  Camden  High  School*  Lenape  Hegional 
High  School*  Harris  Hills  High  School*  I^ristotm  High  School*  Paramus 
High  School*  Pascack  Valley  High  School*  Ridgewood  l£gh  School*  and 
Sayreville  High  School* 

8*  The  medi?'  hourly  wage  paid  these  eo^oyed  graduates  was  reported  as 
$1«47  hour  or  $59*60  for  a forty  hour  we^*  This  was  an  average 
of  $«C,'^  per  hour  more  than  was  reported  for  the  graduates  of  the 
pre^o  s class*  The  total  yearly  eaamlngs  for  the  326  graduates  employed 
in  distributive  occupations*  based  on  the  hourly  wage  for  flf^-two 
weeks*  amounted  to  $1*960*370*  This  is  a subst^tial  figure 
represents  a sizeable  reixan  to  the  school  districts  offering  the 
Distributive  Education  cusn^iculum* 

9*  A total  of  96  graduates  (46  boys  and  50  girls)  were  reported  employed 
in  occupations  not  relat^  to  Distributive  Education*  Since  32o 
graduates  wexe  reported  employed  in  distributive  jobs*  it  indicates 
that  better  than  three  out  of  every  four  graduates  xeported  enployed 
were  working  at  merchandising  and  selling  jobs* 

10,  Only  21  of  the  621  graduates  were  xeported  as  unemployed*  This  is  a 
very  low  figure  and  credit  should  go  to  the  Distributive  Education 
CoordinatQrs  for  the  excellent  job  they  are  doing* 

11*  Only  13  graduates  were  reported  as  xuiaccounted  for*  Thirty-two  of 
the  39  schools  reporting  accounted  for  every  graduate*  This  again 
indicates  that  these  public  secondary  schools  are  doing  an  excellent 
job  of  pupil  accounting*  Distributive  Education  coordinators  and 
School  Counselors  deserve  commendation  for  this  fine  record* 
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12*  In  the  intrctductlon  to  this  study  it  was  mentioned  that  we  are  con- 
cerned with  how  well  HLstrlbutlvo  Education  graduates  progress  on  the 
job*  Consequently*  the  coordinators  were  asked  to  report  on  the 
number  of  graduates  upgraded  on  positions  between  the  start  of  em- 
plo^ent  and  the  time  idien  the  follow-up  stu^  was  made*  (A  period 
of  approximately  six  mon^*}  A total  of  181  graduates  - more  than 
half  of  those  reported  eu^loyed  in  the  field  of  distribution  - were 
upgraded  on  the  job*  It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the  training  the;' 
received  in  distributive  education  classes  contributed  to  their 
promotion*  It  is  doubtful  if  beginning  workers  without  this  specific 
training  would  have  been  proctoted  in  so  short  a time* 

In  conclusion*  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  foUow-i^  report 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  excellent  cooperation  of 
Distributive  Education  Coordinators  in  ^ various  schools*  The 
' success  of  the  program  reflects  tiie  excellent  public  relations 
activities  of  lie  coordinators  in  the  different  dlstsricts*  Finally* 
much  of  the  credit  is  due  to  the  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive 
Education  who  is  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the  promotion  and 
development  of  the  program  t^oughoat  the  State*  The  success  of  the 
program  as  evidenced  by  this  report  is  a tribute  to  his  leadership* 

Following  are  tables  showing  a Summary  of  Distributive  Education 
Graduates  _ Class  of  1964  (Table  X)  £md  the  Number  of  Graduates  bF 
Schools  (Table  H«) 
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table:  X 


1.  Nuniber  of  Graduates 

336 

68i> 

1 Zm  Continuing  Higher  Education 

98 

3.  Entered  Armed  Service 


Other  Beasons  for  Not 
Being  Available 


5«  Available  for  Eta^ognneait 

(line  1 ndniis  lines  Z,  3,  & 4) 


6«  Eh^loyed  in  Cistrlbative 
Occupations 


7«  Per  Cent  Ebiployed  in  0*£. 
(line  6 i line  5) 


8«  Average  Hourly  Wage 


9*  Total  Tearly  Earnings* 


10*  Enjoyed  in  Occupation  Not 
Relati^  to  Distributive 
Education 


11«  Dhen^loyed 


12.  Dhacoounted  For 


13*  D^raded  on  Positions 


217 


li*9 


693^ 


19 


283 


20i^ 


500 


353 


71^ 


$1.51  $1.33  $1.33 


$500,847.76  $743,073.00  $1,243,920.76 


113 


23 


14 


189 


^Figure  based  on  52  work  weeks  of  40  hours  each. 
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REPORT  OP  nESTRIBDIITK  EDDCAlXO^i  (aUDCTATES  BT  SCHOOLS  ^ CLASS  OP  1964 


High  School 

Xotal  Number 
of  Graduates 

COLUMN  :i 
Bovs  Glads  Total 

Continuing 
Higher 
Education 
COLUMN  2 

Boys  Girls  Total 

Entered  Armed 
Service 

COLUMN  3 
Boys  Girls  Total 

Deptford  XWp«  Almonesson 

8 

10 

IB 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bayonne  Senior  H*S« 

14 

7 

21 

• 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Bloomfield  Senior  H«S» 

6 

9 

15 

2 

2 

4 

Bridgeton  H«S« 

9 

2 

n 

1 

1 

Camden  H»S« 

8 

8 

16 

1 

4 

» 

4 

Woodrow  Wilson*  Camden 

11 

8 

19 

6 

6 

Cherry  Hill  H.S. 

21 

z6 

46 

5 

12 

4 

m 

4 

A*L»  Johnson  Reg»t  Clark 

6 

15 

21 

• 

» 

• 

«• 

OTerhrook  Reg«*  Clementon 

13 

5 

18 

- 

1 

5 

- 

5 

Clifton  H.S. 

n 

9 

20 

2 

2 

2 

- 

2 

No*  Valley  Reg«*  Old  Tappan 

7 

2 

9 

m 

• 

- 

2 

- 

2 

East  Brunsvdck  H»S* 

8 

34 

22 

2 

3 

5 

2 

- 

2 

East  Paterson  (Mamorial) 

6 

13 

19 

■I 

B 

2 

- 

2 

IXiight  Iforrow*  Englewood 

2 

4 

6 

B 

1 

- 

1 

Fairlawn  Sr«  H*S* 

15 

13 

23 

3 

B 

2 

- 

2 

Freehold  Reg*  H*S* 

10 

8 

18 

KB 

1 

> 

1 

Haddon  Aip*  H.S* 

2 

4 

6 

H 

1 

1 

Hedford  (Lenape  H»S*) 

5 

5 

10 

2 

ma 

1 

- 

1 

Mborestown  H.S* 

12 

6 

18 

u 

3 

1 

- 

1 

Morristown  H.S* 

8 

10 

18 

■1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

New  Brunswick  Sr*  H*S, 

13 

12 

25 

B 

2 

3 

3 

• 

3 

No*  Arlington  H*S. 

7 

8 

15 

B 

- 

1 

2 

- 

2 

No*  Plainfield  H*S. 

5 

5 

10 

2 

• 

2 

■■ 

• 

Qradell  H.S* 

4 

17 

21 

2 

3 

5 

!■ 

1 

2 

Orange  H.S. 

19 

6 

25 

2 

B 

2 

2 

- 

2 

Paramus  Sr.  H.S 

9 

5 

34 

3 

B 

3 

- 

- 

««» 

Pasack  Valley  H.S. 

1 

7 

e 

D 

2 

- 

- 

Red  Bank  H.S. 

8 

2 

10 

Rfl 

2 

• 

2 

Ridgewood  H.S* 

8 

9 

17 

5 

9 

3 

- 

3 

Morris  Hills  Reg.  H.S* 

4 

8 

12 

BB 

3 

3 

1 

- 

1 

Teaneck  H.S* 

5 

11 

16 

bI 

3 

4 

3 

- 

3 ! 

Triton  Reg.  (Runnemede) 

20 

13 

33 

2 

3 

2 

- 

2 

Jonathan  Dayton  Reg* 

8 

10 

18 

1 

2 

- 

1 1 

Springfield 
SayrevUle  (Memorial) 

5 

4 

9 

B 

3 

3 

4 

Somerset  Co.  No*  1 

9 

15 

24 

3 

3 

6 

- 

2 

Somerset  Co.  No.  2 

7 

2 

9 

• 

1 

- 

1 

Trenton  Voc*  Tech*  Sch. 

6 

20 

26 

B 

2 

3 

2 

- 

2 

Verona  H.S. 

5 

6 

n 

B 

- 

! 

• 

Westwood  H.S. 

12 

23 

H 

2 

m 

2 

TOTALS 

336 

3119 

685 

49 

49 

98 

71 

1 

72 
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TABLB  II 
(continued) 


BKPCET  (F  DXSmBDTBrE  EDaCATION  GRADUATES  HI  SCHOOLS  . CLASS  OF  1964 


High  School 

Other  Reasons 
For  Hot  Being 
Availal)Xe 

ooumr  k 

Boys  Girls  Total 

Avail*  for 
£bi|il*(line  1 
minus  2,3  A 4) 
OQLUHNf  5 
Bovs  Girls  Total 

£h{0.oyed  in 
Distributive 
Occupations 
CQLUMH  6 
Bovs  Girls  Total 

Deptford  Twp*  Almonesson 

* 

2 

2 

7 

8 

15 

3 

7 

Bayonne  Senior  H*S* 

• 

- 

13 

7 

20 

5 

3 

8 

Bloomfield  Senior  H.S* 

B' 

4 

7 

11 

4 

7 

U 

Bridgeton  H*S« 

ma 

■i 

8 

2 

10 

4 

2 

6 

Camden  H«S* 

ma 

■I 

■ft 

4 

6 

10 

4 

6 

10 

Woodroir  Wilson,  Camden 

* 

2 

2 

5 

6 

11 

4 

5 

9 

Cbsirry  HUl  H*S* 

• 

• 

• 

20 

30 

6 

24 

20 

A*L* Johnson  Reg*,  Clark 

• 

1 

1 

6 

20 

1 

4 

5 

Overbrook  Reg* , dementon 

• 

12 

4 

i 3 

7 

curton  H.S. 

m 

16 

6 

1 9 

15 

No*  Valley  l^g*.  Old  Tappan 

• 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 

East  Brunswick  H*S* 

• 

1 

15 

2 

9 

11 

East  Paterson  (Hamorial) 

i 

13 

16 

3 

14 

Dwight  Morrow,  Eb^ewood 

- 

4 

5 

1 

3 

4 

Fairlawn  Sb»  H*S. 

• 

• 

10 

12 

22 

7 

17 

Freehold  Reg*  H*S* 

• 

1 

1 

8 

7 

15 

; 5 

6 

11 

Haddon  IVfp*  ^S* 

• 

1 

4 

5 

1 

3 

4 

Medford  (Lenape  H«S*) 

• 

• 

2 

5 

7 

2 

5 

7 

Mborestown  H*S* 

1 j 

* 

1 

Ei 

6 

16 

9 

5 

14 

Morristown 

: 

El 

8 

12 

4 

8 

12 

New  Brunswick  Sr*  H*S* 

• 

9 

10 

19 

3 

6 

9 

No*  Arlington  H*S. 

- 

4m 

4 

8 

2 

1 

3 

No*  Plainfield  H.S. 

• 

3 

5 

8 

3 

5 

8 

Oradell  H*S. 

1 

- 

1 

13 

14 

13 

13 

Orange  H*S* 

1 

1 ^ 

. 

• 

15 

6 

a 

3 

13 

Paramus  Senior  H.S* 

m 

6 

5 

11 

6 

5 

11 

Pasack  Valley  H*S* 

• 

• 

• 

6 

6 

• 

1 

1 

Red  Bank  H.S* 

- 

. 

a. 

6 

2 

8 

5 

1 

6 

Ridgewood  H«S* 

- 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Morins  Hills  l^g*  H*S* 

- 

■■ 

B 

3 

5 

8 

3 

5 

8 

Teaneck  H.S* 

D 

■ft 

1 

7 

8 

1 

6 

7 

Triton  Reg*  (Rutmenede) 

M 

D 

17  1 

10 

27 

13 

5 

18 

Jonathan  Dayton  Reg* 

. 

■1 

o 

6 1 

9 

15 

6 

8 

14 

Sin^lngfield 
Say^ville  (Memorial) 

H 

■ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Somerset  County  No*  1 

• 

19 

B 

4 

8 

12 

U 

Somerset  County  No*  2 

* 

■1 

B 

5 

2 

7 

6 

Trenton  Voc*  Tech*  Sch* 

3 ! 

3 

3 

15 

18 

10 

Verona  H.S* 

• 

5 

6 

11 

7 

Westwood  H*S* 

* 

8 

8 

16 

1 

7 

TOTALS 

19 

20 

283 

500 

|204 

353 

37 


TABI£  II 
(Continued) 

REPORT  OF  raSTRIBlITIVB  mCATICK  GRADUATES  BI  SCHOOiS  . CLASS  OF  196^ 


High  School 


Per  Cent  Einployed 
in  Distributive 
Education 
(line  6 & Idne  5) 

(mm  7 


Bovs 


^otal 


Average 

Hourly 

Wage 

COIOMH  8 
HMfg  Girls 


Total 


Deptford  Tup««  Almonesson 
Bayonne  Setdor  H.S. 
Bloomfield  Senior  H.S. 
Brldleetoa  H.S. 

Camden  H.S. 

Woodrow  Wilson*  Camden 
Cherry  Hill  H.S. 

A.L.  Johnson  Reg.  Clark 
Overbrook  Reg.*  dementon 
Clifton  H.S. 

No.  Valley  Reg.  Old  Ta; 
East  Brunswidic  H.S. 

East  Paterson  (ifemorlal) 
Dwight  Horrow*  Eeglewood 
F^lawn  Sr/H.S. 

Fre^old  Reg. 

Haddon  Tup. 

Kadford  (Lenape  H.S.) 
Hoorestown  H.S. 

Morristown  H.S. 

New  Brunswick  Sr.  H.S. 

No.  Arlington  H.S. 

No.  Plainfield  H.S. 
Oradell  H.S. 

Orange  H.S. 

Paramus  Senior  H.S. 
Pasack  Valley  H.S. 

Red  Bank  H.S. 

Ridgewood  H.S. 

Morris  Hills  Reg.  H.S. 
Teaneck  H.S. 

Triton  Reg.  (Runnemede) 
Jonathan  Dayton  Reg. 

Springfield 
Sayreville  (Memorial) 
Somerset  County  No.  1. 
So>^erset  County  No.  2. 
Trenton  Voc. -Tech.  Schv 
Verona  H.S. 

Westwood  H.S. 


100 

50 

100 

80 

60 

17 

57 

86 

60 

50 

100 

100 

70 

63 

100 

100 

90 

100 

33 

50 

60 

66 

100 

m 

83 

100 

100 

100 

76 

100 

100 
1 100 
80 
33 
40 
63 


^3 

100 

100 

100 

83 
70 
28 
60 

100 

100 

81 

84 
75 
83 
86 

75 

100 

100 

100 

60 

12 

100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

86 

50 

90 

100 

88 

100 

60 

83 

25 


.47 

40 

100 

66 

100 

82 

66 

25 

58 

94 

66 

73 

88 

80 

77 

73 

80 

100 

87 

100 

47 

25 

100 

92 

62 

100 

100 

75 

100 

100 

87 

67 

93. 

100 


55 

% 


1.75 

1.69 
1.72 
1.60 

1.45 

1.70 
1.98 
1.95 
1.24 
1.79 

1.71 

1.65 

2.00 

1.65 

1.75 

2.00 

1.40 

1.44 

1.35 

1,6? 

1.56 

1.39 

1.50 

1.60 

1.22 

1.38 

1.85 

1.65 

1.50 

1.65 

1.33 

2,00 

1.90 

1.95 

1.35 

2,00 


1.33 

1.46 

1.60 

1.25 

1.20 

1.50 

1.50 

1.40 

1.06 

1.46 
1.16 

1.53 
1.75 
1.40 
1.60 

1.50 

1.35 

1.23 

1.25 

1.45 

1.54 
1.16 

1.47 

1.35 

1.10 

1.30 

1.15 

1.60 

1.40 

1.39 

1.34 

1.35 

i:l8 

1.75 

1.25 

1.75 


1.54 
1.57 

1.66 

1.32 

1.60 

1.68 

1.15 

1.63 

1.43 

1.59 

1.87 

1.67 

1.75 

1.37 

1.37 

1.30 

1.55 

1.55 
1.18 
1.49 

1.47 
1.18 
1.30 

1.37 

1.72 

1.53 

1.45 

1.97 

1.34 

m 

1.88 

1.28 

1.87 


TOTALS 


69 


72 


71 


1.51 


1.33 


1.33 


38 


TAB1£  n 
(Continued) 


BEFORT  ae  DISmBDtIVE  wocmw  GRATOAIES  BT  SCHOOLS  . CUSS  OF  1964 


Total  Tearly  Earnings  1 

Emplcyed  in 

(Based 

on  40  hour  week  1 

Occupation  Hot 

for  52  weeks  *} 

Related  to  D*E* 

High  School 

COLOHII  9 

COLUMH 

10 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Bovs  Girls  Total 

i 

Deptfo37d  Tup.  Almonesson 

26,312.00 

22,048.00 

48,360.00 

2 

5 

7 

Bigronns  Senior  H*S* 

42,290.40 

23,049.60 

65,340.00 

7 

4 

U 

Bloomfield  Senior  H*S* 

14,310.40 

23,296.00 

37.606.40 

m 

• 

m 

Bridgeton  Senior  H*S* 

3,328.00 

2,600*00 

5,928.00 

4 

4 

Camden  H*S* 

9,984.00 

14,976.00 

24,960.00 

• 

Woodrosr  Wilaonr  Camden 

17,680.00 

18,720.00 

36,400.00 

1 

1 

2 

Cherry  Hill  H.S* 

4,218.40 

3,120.00 

7.338.40 

3 

6 

9 

A.L.  Johnson  Reg. , Clark 

20,2h4.00 

25,964.00 

46,208*00 

4 

5 

9 

Overbrook  Reg*  »Clementon 

10,316.80 

6,615.40 

16,932.20 

1 

1 

2 

Clifton  H.S. 

21,776.04 

28,005.60 

49.781.64 

1 

• 

1 

Ko*  Valley  Reg*  Old  Tappan 

3.557.00 

2,413.00 

5.970.00 

2 

• 

2 

East  Brunswick  H*S* 

• 

• 

2 

2 

East  Paterson  (Hamorial) 

57.512.00 

245,044.80 

302,556.80 

2 

2 

Dwight  Ebrrow.  Englewood 

4,160.00 

3.640.00 

7,800.00 

1 

1 

Fairlawn  Sr*  H.S* 

3,400.00 

2,900.00 

6,300.00 

2- 

• 

2 

Freehold  Reg*  H.S* 

25,480.00 

23,192.00 

48,672.00 

2 

1 

3 

Haddon  Twp*  H.S* 

4,160.00 

3,000.00 

7,160.00 

1 

1 

}|sdford  (Lei^pe  H.S.) 

6,441.06 

5,861.88 

12,302.94 

Hborestown  H.S. 

29,836.00 

12,792.00 

42,628,00 

m 

1 

1 

Hbrristown  H.S* 

22,464.00 

26,000.00 

48,464.00 

m 

I Hew  Bininswick  Sr*  H.S* 

31,262*00 

30,160.00 

61,422.00 

6 

4 

10 

! Ho*  Arlington  H.S. 

16,172.00 

22.285.60 

38,457.60 

2 

6 

8 

Ho*  Plainfield  H.S. 

6,441.06 

5,861.88 

12,302.94 

QradeU  H.S. 

3,000.00 

42,360*00 

45,360.00 

1 

1 

Orange  H.S. 

3,330.00 

2,800*00 

6,130.00 

m 

2 

2 

Paramus  Senior  H.S* 

7.799.48 

14,165.90 

21,965*38 

m 

* 

«. 

Pasack  Valley  H.S* 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

m 

4 

4 

Red  Bank  H.S* 

16,282*40 

1,201.72 

17,A84.12 

m 

Ridgewood  H.S* 

3,848*00 

6,656.00 

10,504.00 

m 

• 

«■ 

Horris  Hills  Reg*  H.S* 

3,300.00 

2,800.00 

6,100.00 

m 

Teaneck  H*S* 

3,120*00  i 

19.238.40 

22,358*40 

m 

1 

1 

Triton  Reg*  (Runnemede) 

21,840*00 

U.232.00 

33,072.00 

2 

2 

4 

Jonathan  Dayton  Reg* 

11,174.72 

12,877.22 

24,051,94 

• 

1 

1 

SprlngfieU 

1 

Sayreville  (ilsmorial} 

4,160*00 

3,120.00 

7,280.00 

• 

Somerset  Coun^  Ho*  1 

15,808.00 

23,296.00 

39,104.00 

• 

1 

1 

Somerset  Coun^  Ho*  2 

16,224.00 

7,280.00 

23,504.00 

1 

• 

1 

Trenton  Voc*  Tech*  Sch* 

* 

2 

6 

8 

Verona  H.S* 

5,616.00 

26,000*00 

31,616.00 

3 

1 

4 

Westwood  H.S* 

4,000.00 

3,500*00 

7,500.00 

3 

6 

9 

TOTALS 

500,847.76 

743,073.00 

1,243,920.76 

51 

62 

U3 

39 


TABLE  n 


* 


(contintted) 

BEPCRT  OF  nCSTRIBDTIVE  EmCATICH  GRADDAXES  EX  SCBOOLS.,.  CLASS  OF  1964 


School 

Ikien^loyed 
COLUMN  11 

Ikiaccounted 
.for  " . 

COLUMN  12 

Upgraded  on 
Position 

COLUMN  12 

Bovs  Girls  Total 

Bovs  Glrls.Total 

Deptford  Twp«,  ASmonesson 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

Bayonne  Senior  H«S* 

1 

1 

• 

2 

2 

Bloomfield  Senior  H«S* 

2 

4 

6 

Bridgeton  H*S* 

2 

2 

4 

Camden  H*S* 

«a 

a» 

Woodrow  Wilson* . Camden 

«• 

5 

9 

Cherry  mi  H.S. 

1 

• 

1 

ae 

3 

5 

A.L.  Johnson  Reg**  Clark 

1 

5 

6 

a* 

wm 

11 

Overbrook  Reg*  * deinenton 

• 

2 

1 

3 

IB 

2 

Clifton  H.S. 

5 

2 

7 

No*  Valley  Reg**  Old  Tappan 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

1 

East  Brunswick  H«S* 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

East  Paterson  (Hsmorial) 

• 

«* 

2 

5 

7 

Dwight  Norz^ow*  ^glerwood 

• 

. 

• 

1 

2 

3 

Fairlawn  Sr*  H.S* 

• 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Freehold  Reg*  H*S* 

1 

1 

• 

• 

• 

2 

1 

3- 

Haddon  Twp* 

• 

• 

• 

3 

4 

Ifedford  (lienape  H*S«) 

• 

• 

• 

9 

2 

3 

Hborestown  H*S* 

* 

• 

1 

1 

3 

4 

Morristown  H*S« 

; . 

a* 

8 

18 

Nefw  Brunswick  Sr^  H*S* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2 

6 

8 

No*  Arlington  H*S* 

* 

«■» 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 » 

No.  Plainfield  H.S* 

• 

2 

3 

Oradall  H*S. 

• 

* 

• 

* 

■a 

5 

6 

Orange  H*S* 

5 

1 

6 

• 

• 

2 

6 

Paramus  Sr*  H.S* 

.. 

* 

wm 

. 

5 

11 

Pasoack  Valley  H.S. 

• 

1 

u 

• 

: - 

3 

3 

Red  Bank  H.S. 

• 

wU 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Ridgewood  H.S* 

tw 

- 

- 

B 

2 

Morris  ffi.lls  Reg*  H.S* 

• 

• 

«a 

2 

3 

Teaneck 

• 

• 

a* 

• 

■a 

n 

1 

Triton  Reg*  (Runneiaede) 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

kB 

8 

Jonathan  Dayton  Reg* 

. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

.. 

1 

3 

Sprlxigfleld 
SayrevUle  (Memorial) 

«• 

. 

M 

. 

1 

Somerset  Coun^  No*  1 

- 

•* 

* 

• 

* 

2 

2 

4 

Somerset  County  No.  2 

m 

•a 

a. 

3 

• 

3 

Trenton  Voc*  Tech.  Sch. 

: aa 

2 

2 

3 

12 

15 

Veronal  H.S. 

m 

• 

«« 

• 

•• 

1 

1 

Westwood  H.S* 

B 

■ 

m 

- 

3 

2 

5 

TOTALS 

10 

13 

23 

6 

8 

14 

82 

107 

189 

40 
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ABSTRACT 


^This  report  summarizes  a series  of  exploratory  studies  relating  to  worker- 
oriented  job  variables*  These  variables  include  worker  behaviors  in  jobs  and 
certain  job  context  variables  (situational  and  environmental)  that  have  relevance 
to  human  work,  as  contrasted  with  job-oriented  variables  that  deal  more  with 
the  technological  aspects  of  jobs*\  It  is  postulated  that  human  work  can  be 
characterized  in  terms  of  either  type  of  vari-ible*  However,  for  purposes  of 
establishing  common  denominators  across  jobs  of  varied  technological  types,  one 
must  describe  jobs  more  in  terns  of  human  behaviors  and  related  variables  (idiat 
are  referred  to  here  as  worker-oriented  variables). 

On  the  basis  of  the  early  studies,  it  was  found  that  the  concept  of  worker- 
oriented  job  variables  is  one  which  is  generally  meaningful  to  people,  and  that 
such  variables  can  be  differentiated  with  reasonable  adequacy*  Following  these 
studies,  the  Worker  Activity  Profile  was  developed*  This  consists  of  162  "items” 
of  a worker-oriented  nature,  that  provide  a reasonably  objective  job  analysis 
procedure*  Some  of  the  items  are  dichotomies  (providing  for  an  indication  of 
the  "presence"  or  "absence"  of  an  attribute  in  a job).  Others  are  established 
as  continua  (providing  for  an  indication  of  the  "degres"  of  an  individual 
variable  in  a job)*  The  reliability  of  the  use  of  the  Worker  Activity  Profile 
varied  by  item,  but  those  continuous  items  consisting  cf  benchmarks  of 
systematically-scaled  job  tasks  were,  in  general,  used  more  reliably  than  the 
items  that  had  not  been  developed  in  this  way*  Two  series  of  factor  analyses 
revealed  a number  of  meaningful  and  stable  job  dimensions* 

The  Worker  Activity  Profile  was  used  experimentally  in  various  ways,  and 
with  various  samples  of  jobs,  as  the  possible  basis  for  establishing  synthetic 
(or  indirect)  validity  of  predictors  of  job  success.  In  these  phases,  the  job 
samples  consisted  of  fairly  large  numbers  of  jobs  for  which  data  were  either 
published  or  obtainable  from  relevant  sources,  /in  general,  the  results  of  these 
various  phases  show  considerable  promise  for  the  possibility  of  establishing  job 
reqixirements  on  the  basis  of  reasonably  objective  job  analysis  procedure^  like 
those  used  in  these  studies,  ' 

One  study  that  related  to  the  possible  use  of  the  Worker  Activity  Profile 
in  the  job  evaluation  context  resulted  in  only  limited  prediction  of  wage  or 
salary  rates  of  pay*  Certain  factors  may  have  served  to  attenuate  the  relation- 
ship* 


Several  follow-up  phases  need  to  be  carried  out  before  the  Worker  Activity 
Profile'  can  be  considered  as  the  basis  for  an  operational  job  analysis  pzx>cedure 
for  such  practical  purposes  as  establishing  job  requirements*  The  experience 
gained  throu^  these  studies  suggests  the  desirability  of  making  certain  modi- 
fications in  the  Worker  Activity  Profile,  Also,  further  industrial  experi- 
mentation with  it  is  necessary,  and  a practical  operational  procedure  needs  to 
be  developed. 


1 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  svnimarizes  a series  of  studies  relating  to  what  are  termed 
“worker-oriented**  job  variables*  These  studies  have  dealt,  in  one  way  or  another, 
with  efforts  to  describe  or  otherwise  characterize  human  work  activities  in 
reasonable  objective  terms*  The  studies  have  been  based  on  the  hypothesis 
that  there  is  “structure"  or  order  within  the  domain  of  human  work;  that  the 
dimensions  of  that  structure  can  be  identified;  and  that  individual  jobs  can 
be  characterized  in  terms  of  such  dimensions*  Further,  it  is  hypothesized 
that,  for  each  such  dimension,  there  are  underlying  **requirements“  of  human 
attributes  that  would  be  required  for  successful  performance  on  the  job 
dimensions* 

In  considering  the  characteristics  of  jobs,  however,  it  seems  manifest 
ohat  jobs  can  be  characterized  in  terms  of  different  "kinds"  of  variables* 

Actual  work  activities,  for  example,  can  be  described  in  terms  of  technological 
processes  or  operations  that  are  carried  out  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  terms 
of  the  human  behaviors  involved*  Keeping  in  mind  the  basic  premise, 
these  studies  have  been  carried  out  with  the  intent  of  characterizing  jobs 
in  terms  of  the  human  behaviors  involved,  rather  than  in  terms  of  their 
technological  aspects*  These  human  behaviors^  in  turn,  generally  fall  within 
the  framework  of  the  conventional  stimulus-organism-response  model,  or,  in 
more  operational  terms,  information  receiving;  information  processing  and 
decision  making;  and  action  (physical  or  communicative).  In  addition  to  the 
human  behaviors  of  jobs,  however,  it  would  also  seem  useful  to  characterize 
their  environmental  and  situational  aspects*  The  environmental  and  situational 
aspects  of  jobs  might  be  thought  of  as  the  job  '* context". 

The  potential  value  of  characterizing  jobs  in  terms  of  worker-crdented 
variables  would  be  that  of  identifying  similarities  and  differences  among  jobs 
in  terms  of  human  behaviors  and  related  variables*  These  offer  some  possibility 
of  serving  as  "common  denominators"  across  jobs  of  very  different  technological 
types*  If  basic  job  dimensions  of  these  types  can  be  identified,  it  would 
seem  that,  through  job  analysis  procedures  it  would  then  be  possible  to  char- 
acterize each  job  in  terms  of  its  "level"  on  each  dimension;  each  job  might 
then  have  something  of  a "profile"  that  would  characterize  it  in  terms  of 
such  dimensions*  Bsyond  this,  for  aiy  given  dimension  there  mi^t  be  some 
set  of  job  requirements  that  could  be  identified;  personnel  appraisal  might  be 
based  on  such  dimensions,  and  job  evaluations  might  be  based  (in  part)  on 
such  dimensions*  Thus,  worker-oriented  dimensions  might  have  potential  util- 
ity in  such  contexts  as  personnel  selection  and  placement,  job  evaluation, 
performance  appraisal,  criterion  development,  job  design,  vocational  coun- 
seling, training,  manpower  planning  and  control,  etc. 

This  particular  series  of  studies  was  directed  toward  some  probing  ef- 
forts in  the  direction  of  identification  and  measurement  of  worker-oriented 
job  variables;  toward  identifying  job  dimensions  based  on  such  variables;  and 
toward  some  preliminary  ejtplo rations  of  the  use  of  such  dimensions  in  the 
context  of  synthetic  (or  indirect)  validity  and  job  evaluation.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Worker  Activity  Profile  (Gordon  and  McCormick,  1962)  was  developed 
as  the  basic  job  analysis  format  for  use  in  this  series  of  studies* 


CO»TATIOMS  OF  JOB-RELATED  VERBS 


While  there  are  logical  bases  for  posttilating  the  distinction 
between  Job-oriented  and  worker-oriented  variables^  it  is  reasonable 
to  question  whether,  operationally,  descriptions  of  Job  activities 
and  related  variables  lend  themselves  to  being  differentiated  in 
this  nanner*  In  other  words,  is  the  distinction  one  which  people 
can  make  in  a meaningful  way^  This  then  becomes,  in  part,  a seoH 
antics  problem^ 

To  investigate  the  feasibility  of  making  such  a distinction, 
and  early  phase  of  the  program  was  devoted  to  a study  of  the  meanings 
of  verbs  that  are  (or  could  be)  used  to  describe  human  worko  In 
particular,  this  phase  was  directed  toward  determining  the  extent  to 
vdiich  such  verbs  have  connotations  for  people  that  make  it  possible 
to  differentiate  them  in  terms  of  a Job-oriented  versus  a worker- 
oriented  distinction«  This  distinction  should  not  actually  be 
considered  ^s  a true  dichotony,  but  rather  as  more  of  a continuum 
(and  the  results  of  this  phase  of  the  study  generally  bore  this  out)« 

With  respect  to  the  semantic  aspects  of  this  distinction,  certain 
verbs  might  very  clearly  and  uniquely  characterize  human  behaviors 
(and  related  variables)  in  terms  that  are  clearly  worker-oriented* 
Verbs  such  as  “sees,"  "hears,"  "feels,"  "Judges,"  etc*  Me  of  this 
type«  At  the  Job-oriented  end  of  the  continuum  are  those  verbs  which 
(especially  in  the  context  of  a Job  description)  clearly  characterize 
what  is  "accomplished"  in  the  Job  activity,  with  little  or  no  indica- 
tion of  the  human  behaviors  that  might  be  involved*  Some  examples 
are  "coagulates,"  "dehydrogenates,"  and  "carbonizes*" 

Between  these  two  extremes,  however,  are  many  verbs  used  in 
describing  work  that  have  implications  of  both  types— Job-oriented 
and  works  reoriented— in  varying  degrees*  There  are,  for  example,  some 
verbs  that  actually  describe  a Job  activity  but  have  become  so  well 
known  that  the  human  behaviors  can  be  inferred  with  high  reliability  $ 
for  example,  "chisels,"  "hammers,"  and  "sweeps*"  While  these  verbs 
operationally  describe  udiat  is  "accomplished,"  the  natures  of  the 
operations  are  so  commonly  recognized  that  we  can  generally  infer 
the  human  actions  from  the  verb*  But  it  must  be  added  that  where  the 
function  can  be  accomplished  by  various  (technological)  methods  the 
inference  of  hiunan  behaviors  is  less  reliable*  Thus,  the  verb  "paints 
does  not  invariably  infer  the  kind  of  human  behavior  involved^  where 
the  paint  is  applied  by  spraying  or  dipping,  the  human  behaviors 
would  be  different  from  those  involved  with  the  more  common  brush 
application* 

The  study  by  Gordon  and  McCormick  (1962)  was  concerned  with  the 
semantics  of  verb  meaning  in  this  context*  That  study  involved 
various  phases  which  need  pot  be  repeated  in  detail  here*  In  general, 
hcwevor,  people  were  asked  to  characterize  verbs  in  terms  of  their 


worker-oriented  or  Job-oriented  connotations*  In  the  several  phases, 
different  methods  of  obtaining  responses  were  used,  with  varying 
collections  of  relevant  verbs*  The  results  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  distinction  Is  one  that  can  be  made  by  both  f oiphlstlcated 
and  naive  people,  with  significant  reliability  on  the  basis  of  verbs 
^Ich  have  relevance  to  the  description  of  work*  As  Indicated  above, 
the  study  also  confirmed  the  Idea  that  verbs  range  over  a continuiua 
as  far  as  their  connotations  of  worker-oriented  versus  Job-oriented 
meaning  are  concerned*  Of  the  approximately  1,000  verbs  that  were  used 
about  15  per  cent  (about  150)  were  Judged  by  raters  to  be  descriptive 
of  woiker-orlented  activities  or  to  Infer  such  activities;  over  four 
hundred  were  Judged  as  distinctly  Job-oriented;  and  the  remainder 
fell  at  varying  intermediate  scaled  positions  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  continuum* 


METHODS  OF  RATING  JOBS 
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Another  early  phase  of  the  program  related  to  the  method  of  charac- 
terizing job  activities  in  terms  of  worker-oriented  variables  (Peters 
and  McCormick).  Some  variables  might  be  thought  of  as  being  either 
present  or  absent  in  a jobj  in  such  cases  a check-list  format  of  a 
job  analysis  fom  would  seem  to  be  appropriate.  In  the  case  of  other 
variables,  however,  it  was  fairly  evident  that  the  variable  might  be 
characteristic  of  jobs  in  varying  degrees;  in  such  cases,  some  form 
of  rating  scale  would  seem  to  be  appropriate. 

As  far  as  rating  scales  are  concerned,  however,  there  were  various 
types  vdhich  could  be  used*  On  the  basis  of  practical  considerations  it 
was  decided,  tentatively,  to  use  scales  with  a limited  number  of  numerical 
points— such  as  3,  5,  or  7 (the  number  varying  with  judgments  regarding 
the  "range”  of  the  variables  as  applicable  to  jobs)*  Such  points 
however,  could  be  characterized  in  different  waysJ  by  using  adjectives 
(as  "very  high,"  "average,"  "nominal,"  etc,);  by  the  use  of  benchm/irks; 
or  simply  by  numbers  without  any  characterization  of  values  along  the 
scale.  It  was  felt  that  the  use  of  benchmarks  to  represent  various 
positions  along  the  scale  might  have  seme  advantage  over  the  use  of 
simple  numerical  values,  especially  if  the  benchmarks  would  provide  more 
of  an  opportunity  for  making  "relative"  estimates  of  the  "degree"  of  a 
variable,  as  opposed  to  absolute  estimates. 

Comparison  of  Job  Titles  and  Job  Tasks  as  Benchmarks 

One  stuity  (Peters  and  McCormick)  then  was  concerned  with  the  experi- 
mental use  of  two  types  of  benchmarks  in  order  to  compare  the  reliability 
with  vdiich  scales  based  on  them  could  be  used  in  analyzing  jobs.  One  type 
of  benchmark  consisted  of  job  titles  and  the  other  of  statements  of  job 
tasks.  For  this  purpose,  scales  of  both  types  were  developed  for  the  fol- 
lowing five  worker-oriented  variables^  finger  manipulation;  near  visual 
discrimination;  far  visual  discrimination;  auditory  discrimination;  and 
general  physical  coordination.  For  any  one  of  these  five  variables,  the 
job  titles  and  job  tasks  were  selected  in  order  to  represent  a wide  range  on 
the  variable.  Forty-five  or  fifty  job  titles  and  job  tasks  v;ere  selected 
for  each  variable.  In  the  selection  of  job  titles  and  job  tasks  for  use 
in  scaling  any  one  of  the  five  variables,  however,  "matched"  titles  and 
tasks  were  used,  the  matching  task  in  each  case  being  a representative  task 
of  the  job  vAiose  title  was  being  used  in  the  job  title  scale.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  finger  manipulation  dimension,  the  list  of  job  titles 
included  "florist,"  whereas  the  list  of  job  tasks  included  "arranges  flowers 
in  floral  design,"  It  should  be  noted  that  the  job  titles  and  job  tasks 
both  have  strong  job-oriented  implications;  the  variable  being  scaled,  how- 
ever, (as  finger  manipulption)  is  essentially  worker-oriented  in  its  nature. 


The  items  were  scaled  by  the  Thurstone  scaling  proceduTO,  the 
items  being  categorized  into  seven  scale  categorieso  The  reliabilities 
are  given  in  the  first  two  columns  of  Table  1,  both  for  individual 
raters  and  for  all  raters  combined«  (Mention  will  be  made  later  of  the 
other  columnSo)  None  of  the  differences  was  statistically  significant^ 
and  the  patterns  of  the  coefficients  do  not  show  any  systematic  ad- 
vantage of  one  type  of  scale  over  the  others^  Since  neither  type  of 
scale  showed  any  systematic  advantage^  a decision  regarding  the  use  of 
job  titles  versus  job  tasks  as  possible  benchmarks  presumably  would 
have  to  be  made  on  judgmental  grounds*  In  this  connection^  job  tasks 
seem  to  afford  more  flexibility  and  precision  in  describing  “levels" 
of  an  activity  than  do  job  titles*  Scales  with  job  task  benchmarks 
were  then  used  In  the  subsequent  phase  of  the  study* 

Use  of  Job-Task  Benchmarks  and  Numerical  Scales 

The  next  phase  consisted  of  a comparison  of  the  reliability  of 
using  two  types  of  scales  in  the  actual  "rating"  of  a sample  of  job 
task  statements*  One  type  of  scale  consisted  of  job  task  benchmarks 
and  the  other  of  simple  numerical  benchmarks*  This  comparison  was 
made  for  all  five  of  the  dimensions  previously  mentioned* 

In  the  case  of  the  job-task  benchmark  scales,  seven  of  the  scaled 
job  tasks  were  selected  for  each  of  the  five  dimensions*  These  seven 
were  selected  in  terms  of  their  reliabilities  and  in  order  to  represent 
approximately  equally-spaced  positions  along  the  scale*  These  seven- 
item  scales  were  then  used  as  the  basis  for  the  rating  of  all  of  the 
remaining  job  tasks  that  had  been  originally  included  in  the  scaling 
process*  (In  the  case  of  those  variables  for  which  50  job  tasks  had 
been  scaled,  43  were  left|  where  45  had  been  scaled,  3^  were  left*) 

This  rating  was  done  largely  by  23  graduate  students,  although  the 
number  of  raters  used  for  the  individual  variables  ranged  from  9 t© 

14*  The  same  job  tasks  were  also  rated  by  raters  from  the  same  group 
in  terms  of  a 7-point  numerical  scale* 

The  average  inter-rater  reliabilities  are  given  in  the  last 
two  columns  of  Table  1^  column  three  lists  the  coefficients  for 
the  ratings  with  the  job-task  benchmark  scales  and  column  four 
for  those  with  the  numerical  scales*  The  reults  show  generally 
higher  reliabilities  for  the  ratings  done  with  the  job-task  benchmarks, 
the  one  exception  (which,  incidentally,  was  statistically  signifi- 
cant) being  the  near  visual  discrimination  variable*  In  the  case  of 
that  exception,  there  was  a particular  feature  of  the  job-task  bench- 
mark scale  which  nuy  have  contributed  to  the  3:%versal*  The  oUierwise 
consistent  pattern,  however,  argues  for  the  use  of  job-task  benchmarks 
in  the  scales  to  be  used  in  rating  jobs  on  the  worker-oriented  job 
variables* 
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Table  1 

Bellablllty  of  Scalings  and  of  Ba tings  of  Job  Tasks  on  Various 
Workei>Oriented  Job  Variables  with  Different  Scales 


Reliability  in  Original  Reliability  of  Use 
Varlabls  Scale  Developinent  of  Scale 


Average  for  Single  Rater 

Job 

Titles 

Job 

Tasks 

Job 

Tasks 

Numerical 

Scales 

Finger  Manipulation 

.67 

.56 

.68 

.54 

Near  Visual  Discrimination 

.71 

.79 

.72 

.83 

Far  Visual  Discrimination 

.64 

.51 

.48 

.45 

Auditory  Discrimination 

.72 

.72 

.77 

.70 

General  Physical  Coordination 

.63 

.65 

.68 

.46 

Rellabllitv  for  n Raters 

Finger  Manipulation  (n**14) 

.96 

.95 

.97 

.94 

Near  Visual  Discrimination  (n«12)«97 

.98 

.97 

.98 

Far  Visual  Discrimination  (n*9) 

.94 

.90 

.89 

.88 

Auditory  Discrimination  (n*9) 

.96 

.96 

.97 

.95 

General  Physical 
Coordination  (n«9) 

.94 

.94 

.95 

.88 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  WORKER  ACTIVITY  PROFIIE 


Following  the  study  of  scaling  methods,  attention  was  directed  toward  the 
development  of  a job  analysis  format  for  later  use  in  analyzing  jobs  in  terms 
of  their  worker-oriented  characteristics^  Toward  this  end,  efforts  were  made 
to  crystallize  various  possiblities  for  specific  worker-oriented  job  variables. 
This  was  done  throiigh  a review  of  relevant  literature  and  a series  of  **brain- 
stoming'*  sessions.  Among  the  literature  sources  used  were: 

USES  Training  and  Reference  Manual  for  Job  Analysis  (l944)>  The 
Occupational  Research  Center  Job  Activity  Checklist  (undated). 

The  USES  Work  Performed  Manual  (l95k).  The  USES  Worker  Trait  Re- 
tirements for  A^OOO  Jobs  (\mdated)*  Primoff  (l953>  1955)^  Palmer 
fl95d),  Norris  (l957)>  Jaspen  (19495,  and  Mosel,  Fine  arid  Boiling 
(I960). 

As  a result  of  this  gleaning  process  many  possible  worker-activity  variables 
were  tentatively  identified.  These  were  then  discussed  with  a view  toward 
further  crystallization  of  possible  items  for  what  was  to  become  the  Whiter 
Activity  Profile. 


Development  of  Items 


Each  such  variable  was  then  converted  into  an  item.  This  was  done  in  one 
of  the  following  ways: 

1.  The  adaptation  of  data  on  items  from  existing  studies 

2.  The  use  of  some  method  of  psychological  scaling 

3.  A combination  of  these  two 

4.  The  direct  writing  of  items  with  the  use  of  benchmark  exas^e.  either 
drawn  from  the  literature  or  on  the  basis  of  the  judgment  of  the 
person  developing  the  item® 

Some  variables  were  considered  to  be  essentially  dichotomies  as  they 
might  exist  in  jobs.  These  were  converted  into  check-list  items.  Other  variables 
were  considered  to  be  more  on  r continuum  as  they  occur  in  jobs.  The  items 
for  these  variables  were  set  up  as  scales  of  one  sort  or  another.  In  most  such 
cases,  job  task  statements  were  used  as  benchmarks  to  represent  positions  along 
the  scale. 

In  the  case  of  a number  of  variables,  the  scales  were  developed  by  the 
systematic  scaling  of  many  job  activity  statements,  in  order  to  select  the  most 
reliable  benchmarks.  Such  scales  were  developed  by  one  of  the  following  methods: 
equal  appearing  intervals,  successive  categories,  rank  order,  or  paired  com- 
parisons, Such  scales  were  developed  primarily  xor  the  variables  that  were 
considered  to  extend  over  a wide  range.  Because  of  the  time  involved  in  such 
scaling  and  the  number  of  judges  required,  it  was  not  feasible  to  follow  this 
procedure  with  large  numbers  of  variables®  Many  items  were  then  written,  and 
benchmarks  established,  without  the  benefit  of  such  scaling. 
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The  result  of  this  process  was  the  development  of  the  Worfcer  Activity- 
Profile  (wap),  which  consists  of  162  items  subdivided  into  the  following  nine 
categories : 

I Discrimination  Activities 
II  Mental  Activities 
III  Body-  and  Limb  Activities 
IV  Supervisory  Activities 

V Communications  and  Interpersonal  Relations 
VI  Rhythm  of  Work  Activities 
VII  General  Characteristics  of  the  Job  Activities 
VIII  Physical  Environment 

IX  Psychological  and  Sociological  Aspects  of  the  Job 

A list  of  the  162  items  is  given  in  Appendix  A;  the  complete  Worker  Activity 
Profile  is  given  in  Appendix  B« 

Reliability  of  Worker  Activity  Profile  in  Use 

To  determine  the  reliablity  with  which  the  WAP  could  be  used  in  analyzing 
jobs,  six  trained  graduate-student  analysts  analyzed  20  jobs  using  job  descrip- 
tions as  the  information  input.  For  each  item,  correlations  were  computed  for 
all  (15)  pairs  of  the  six  analysts,  across  all  20  jobs.  A mean  reliability  was 
then  computed  for  each  item  from  the  15  inter-analyst  coefficients.  Some  iteir^ 
were  so  infrequently  used  in  the  sao?5le  of  20  jobs  that  they  were  not  included 
in  the  reliability  analysis.  The  mean  reliability  of  those  that  were  included 
in  the  analysis  was  .56.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  mean  coefficient 
for  all  items  that  had  been  scaled  (as  discussed  above)  was  ,74^  as  compared 
with  a coefficient  of  .52  for  all  others.  This  argues  strongly  for  the  develop- 
ment of  scales  of  job  activities  by  systematic  scaling  methods.  Following  the 
experience  obtained  during  this  reliability  analysis,  some  modifications  were 
made  in  the  items  and  their  format,  leading  to  the  final  form  of  the  WAP, 
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THE  FACTOR  STRUCTURE  OF  WORKER-ORIEMTED  JOB  VARIABLES 


It  is  hypothesized  that  there  is  "structure**  or  order  within  the  domain 
of  human  work^  that  the  dimensions  of  that  structure  can  be  identified^  and 
that  individual  jobs  can  be  characterized  in  terms  of  such  dimensions*  While 
dimesnions  of  different  types  probably  could  be  identified^  our  present  interest 
is  in  dimensions  of  a worker-oriented  nature^  those  which  characterize  worker 
behaviors  and  related  variables.  It  is  stzggested  that^  if  jobs  can  be  char- 
acterized in  terms  of  such  dimensions  (i«e«^  if  each  job  could  have  a profile 
based  on  job  dimensions)^  these  dimensions  might  have  potential  utility  in 
such  contexts  as  personnel  selection^  job  evaluation,  perfonnance  appraisal, 
criterion  development,  job  design^  vocational  .counseling,  training,  manpower 
planning  and  control^  etc* 

With  the  intent  of  identifying  the  job  dimensions  of  a worker«orlented 
nature^  two  series  of  factor  analyses  using  the  Worker  Activity  Profile  were 
planned*  In  order  to  make  possible  the  identification  of  dimensions  on  some- 
thing of  an  across-the-board  basis,  it  was  decided  to  use  *'reptrfi8entatlve'* 
samples  of  jobs  in  these  factor  analyses*  In  considering  the  basis  for 
selecting  representative  samples,  however,  two  different  sampling  bases  im- 
mediately suggested  themselves*  It  would  be  possible,  first,  to  select  a 
sample  of  jobs  based  on  the  proportion  of  separately  distinguishable  jobs 
in  each  of  various  occupational  groups;  secondly,  it  would  be. possible  to 
select  a sample  based  on  the  proportion  of  people  in  jobs  that  are  within 
various  occupational  groups*  One  could  put  forth  both  positive  and  negative 
arguments  for  each  of  these  sampling  bases*  While  the  investigators  were 
generally  more  inclined  toward  the  selection  of  a sample  based  on  a pro- 
portion of  jobs  in  various  occupational  groups,  it  was  decided  to  carry 
out  two  series  of  factor  analyses,  one  based  on  each  sampling  procedure*  It 
was  felt  that  if  factor  analyses  based  on  both  of  these  plans  produce 
reasonably  similar  dimensions,  one  would  have  increased  confidence  in  the 
stability  and  meaningfulness  of  the  dimensions,  since  they  would  presumably 
not  then  be  the  consequence  of  the  fortuities  of  sampling. 

Selection  of  Samples  of  Jobs 

Toward  this  end,  two  samples  of  jobs  were  selected.  One  of  the  these 
(Gordon  and  McCoimick,  1963)  was  reasonably  representative  of  the  number 
of  jobs  in  the  major  occupational  groups  listed  in  the  Dictionary  of  Oc- 
cupational Titles?  the  other  (Cunningham  and  KcConnick,  June,  19^T"was 
based  on  the  proportions  of  people  in  various  occupational  groups,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  I960,  Arrangements  were  made  with 
the  U*  S.  Snployment  Services  for  preparing  microfilm  copies  of  job  descrip- 
tions of  the  jobs  jbhat  were  selected  for  these  two  san5>les.*  The  two  samples 
consisted  of  400  and  371  jobs,  respectively,  with  25  jobs  in  common  between 


•**We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  Hr*  Carl  Heinz  for  his  cooperation 
in  making  job  description  material  available  in  the  project* 
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the  two  samples.  Since  the  jobs  included  in  the  two  samples  were  those  for 
\rtiich  job  descriptions  were  available  in  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  files, 
some  jobs  (those  for  \diich  descriptions  had  not  been  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service)  did  not  have  equal  opportunity  to  be  "selected.”  But  vAile 
the  samples  cannot  be  considered  as  being  strictly  representative,  it  is  felt 
that  both  samples  are  reasonably  representative  of  their  respective  sampling 
bases. 


Factor  Analysis  Procedures 

The  two  series  of  factor  analyses  were  based  on  119  of  the  162  items  of 
the  Wbricer  Activity  Profile.  The  items  that  were  not  used  in  the  factor  anal- 
ysis were  rejected  for  one  of  two  reasons.  Some  were  not  used  with  sufficient 
frequency  in  the  job  samples  to  justify  their  inclusion,  and  some  were  eliminated 
because  of  low  reliability  in  their  use.  The  factor  analysis  computations 
were  done  on  an  IBM  7090  using  a program  developed  by  John  B«  Carroll,  Harvard 
University.  The  Carroll  biquattimin  method  (Harmon,  I960,  pp.  324-334)  was 
used  in  the  factor  rotations. 

In  both  series  of  factor  analyses,  6 analyses  were  carried  out.  One  of 
these  included  all  119  items,  and  the  others  were  based  on  the  following  sub- 
groups of  items:  Mediation  Activities,  Pt^sical  Output  Activites,  Communi- 
cations Activities,  Situational  Aspects,  and  Environmental  Aspects.  The  items 
were  categorized  into  these  groupings,  and  seven  items  which  represented  some 
general  characteristics  of  jobs (amount  of  structure,  occupational  prestige, 
"thinking”  vs.  "doing,"  etc.)  were  included  in  each  of  the  five  sub-analyses. 

Aside  from  the  above  categories,  there  was  another  category  of  items  that  mi^t 
be  thou^t  of  as  "input"  activities.  Since  there  were  only  seven  items  in  this , 
group,  however,  it  was  felt  that  these  would  not  lend  themselves  to  a meaningful 
analysis  and  this  category  was  not  analyzed  independently. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  compare  the  two  analyses  in  fairly  equal 
tent^,  the  second  series  of  factor  analyses  (Cunningham  and  McCormick,  June,  1964) 
followed  the  same  procedures  as  did  the  first  (Gordon  and  McCormick,  1963), 
including  carrying  out  coiresponding  numbers  of  rotations  in  the  six  factor 
analyses.  Also,  in  the  second  factor  analysis  other  rotations  were  carried 
out  in  certain  of  the  analyses , as  suggested  by  an  exandnation  of  the  plot  of 
the  latent  roots  obtained.  It  mi^t  be  added,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  most 
of  the  analyses,  the  same  nuixbers  of  rotations  seemed  to  provide  the  bases  for 
the  most  meaningful  factor  structures  in  both  series  of  analyses. 

Comparison  of  Results  of  Two  Series  of  Factor  Analyses 

FoUoidng  completion  of  the  two  factor  analyses,  the  factors  identified  in 
the  six  corresponding  factor  analyses  of  the  two  series  were  compared  using  the 
coefficient  of  congruence  (Tucker,  1951)*  This  index  was  designed  for  comparing 
pairs  of  factors  across  factor  analyses  having  common  variables  but  different 
samples.  For  any  pair  of  factors  this  coefficient  of  congruence  might  be  de- 
fined as  a measure  of  the  relationship  between  the”  loadings  of  the  variables 
that  are  common  to  the  two  factors  being  compared.  Within  each  of  the  six  cor- 
responding factor  analyses  (i.e..  Overall,  Mediation  Activities,  Physical  Out- 
put Activities,  etc.)  a coefficient  of  congruence  was  computed  between  each  pair 
of  factors.  Thus,  for  example,  for  the  two  corresponding  factor  analyses 
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of  Mediation  Activities,  each  factor  from  one  of  the  two  factor  analyses  was 
compared  (by  means  of  their  coefficient  of  congruence)  with  each  factor  in  the 
corresponding  analysis  of  the  other  series# 

While  there  is  no  test  of  statistical  significance  of  the  coefficient  of 
congruence,  the  general  requirements  for  the  assumption  of  congruence  between 
two  factors  as  proposed  by  Thompson  (l%3)  were  adopted  in  this  study*  These 
requirements  specified  a coefficient  of  .60  or  greater,  and  a requirement  that 
the  two  factors  in  question  have  three  or  more  loadings  of  .15  or  greqter  in 
common  (a  requirment  that  had  previously  been  proposed  by  Tucker). 

Job  Dimensions  Based  on  Worker-Oriented  Variables 

The  results  of  the  two  series  of  factor  analyses  are  presented  in  separate 
reports  (Gordon  and  McCormick,  1963)  and  (Cunningham  and  McCormick,  June,  1964). 
In  this  report  the  current  best  estimate  of  the  dimensions  of  worker-oriented 
variables  resulting  from  the  studies  is  presented.  This  listing  is  presented 
in  Table  2.  That  table  includes  all  of  the  factors  that  were  found  to  be  con- 
gruent (in  terms  of  the  criteria  specified  above),  and,  in  addition,  includes 
certain  other  dimensions  as  well.  There  were  certain  pairs  of  factors  for  which 
coefficients  of  congruence  were  not  prepared.  For  instance,  there  was  one 
factor  (Man-Machine  Control  Activities)  that  in  one  study  emerged  in  one  of  the 
sub-analyses  I no  coefficient  of  congruence  was  computed  for  this  factor,  but 
its  structure  is  rather  clearly  comparable  in  the  two  analyses.  In  other  cases, 
\rtiile  the  specific  requirements  for  congruence  were  not  met,  the  factors  appeared 
to  be  so  similar  as  to  suggest  strongly  the  existence  for  practical  purposes, 
of  a dimension.  There  were  also  certain  factors  that  were  relatively  unique  to 
one  factor  analysis  or  the  other,  but  that  seemed  to  be  reasonably  clear-cut  and 
meaningful;  it  was  felt  that  these  undoubtedly  represent  meaningful  dimensions, 
even  though  they  did  not  have  congruent  counterparts  in  the  other  analysis.  In 
addition,  the  "input”  items  were  not  include  in  ar^  special  analysis,  although 
certain  of  the  sensory  input  variable  of  the  Worker  Activity  Profile  are  of  such 
a nature  that  they  should  be  considered  as  representing  separate  job  dimensions. 
Recognizing,  then,  that  some  of  the  dimensions  on  this  list  are  included  more 
on  the  basis  of  subjective  evaluations  than  on  the  basis  of  rigid  statistical 
considerations,  this  list  reflects,  in  the  judgment  of  the  experimenters,  the 
best  estimates  of  the  dimensions  of  worker-oriented  variables  as  based  on  data 
from  these  studies. 

Two  further  points  should  be  added  albout  Table  2.  First,  where  dimensions 
represent  factors  from  one  or  both  series  of  factor  analyses,  the  original 
identifications  are  given.  If  such  identifications  are  given  for  both  analyses, 
the  factos  were  considered  to  be  congruent,  or  in  any  event  quite  similar;  the 
coefficients  of  congruence  are  given  in  such  cases,  if  they  were  derived.  If 
the  identification  is  for  only  one  of  the  factor  analyses,  the  dimension  was 
relatively  unique  to  that  analysis.  Secondly,  the  titles  of  the  dimensions  are 
those  >rtiich  are  considered  to  be  most  descriptive,  in  most  cases  these  being 
the  titles  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  factor  analyses;  in  isolated  instances 
some  modifications  of  those  titles  were  made.  The  listing  follows  the  pattern 
used  in  the  factor  analysls—that  is,  the  overall  analysis  and  the  five  sub- 
analyses. 


Table  2 


LIST  OF  WHAT  IS  CONSIDERED  THE  BEST  REPRESENTATION  OF  WORKER-ORIENTED 
JOB  DIMENSIONS  AS  BASED  ON  FACTOR  ANALYSES  AND  JUDGMENTS 


Category  and  Dijnension 


Factor 

Identification  0 


Overall  Dimensions 


!•  Decision  Making  and  Conim\anications  Activities 

I 

II 

*66 

2,  Hierarchical  Person-to-Person  Interaction 

I 

IV 

.78 

3.  Skilled  Physical  Activities 

III 

III 

*70 

4*  Mental  vs.  Physical  Activities 

V 

I 

*64 

5,  Responsible  Personal  Contact 

IV 

6*  General  Physical  Activities 

II 

7*  Pleasant  vs.  Unpleasant  Working  Conditions 

VIII 

Mediation  Dimensions 

8,  Decisions  Affecting  People 

ML 

M3 

.73 

9,  Varied  Intellectual  vs.  Structured  Activities 

M2 

ML 

.$3 

10,  Supervisoiy  Activities 

M3 

M2 

.72 

11,  M^-ilachine  Control  Activities 

M4 

V 

12,  Planning  and  Decision-Making 

M5 

Physical  Output  Dimensions 

13,  Skilled  Manual  Activities 

PI 

P2 

*91 

14,  Intellectual  vs.  Physical  Activities 

P2 

PI 

*92 

15,  Body  Balancing  Activities 

P3 

P4 

.91 

18,  Physical  vs.  Sedentary  Activities 

P4 

P3 

.78 

17,  Clerical  Activities 

P5 

18,  Knee-Bending  Activities 

P5 

Communications  Dimensions 

19,  Infomative  Communications 

Cl 

Cl 

.78 

20,  Communication  of  Data 

C2 

C4 

*$3 

21,  Persuasive  Communications 

C3 

C2 

*52 

22,  Public  Contact  Activities 

C4 

C2 

*55 

(Table  Continued  on  next  page) 
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Table  2 (continued) 

LIST  OF  mkT  IS  CONSIDBESD  THS  HSST  HEFRSSENTATION  OF  UORKER-ORIEinrED 
JOB  DIMENSIONS  AS  BASED  ON  FACTOR  ANALYSES  AND  JUDGMENTS 


Category  and  Dimension 


Factor 

Identification  0 


C-M^ 


Situational  Dimensions 


23* 

White  Collar  vs«  Blue  Collar  Situations 

SI 

SI 

•80 

24* 

Job  Security  vs,  Performance-Dependent  Income 

SI 

S2 

.61 

25» 

Apparels  Specific  Uniform 

S2 

S4 

..,78 

26* 

Apparel:  Optional  vs*  Work  Clothes 

S5 

S5 

.97 

27* 

Apparel:  Optional  vs.  Formal 

S7 

SI 

.63 

28* 

Horirly  Pay  vs.  Salary 

S6 

S3 

.84 

Environmental  Dimensions 

29- 

Annoying  Environment 

El 

£1 

.75 

30^ 

Unpleasant  Environment 

E2 

£3 

.72 

31- 

Outdoor  Work 

£2 

Sensory  Input  Dimensions*^ 

32.  Near  Visual  Discrimination 
33*  Far  Visual  Discrimination 

34,  Depth  Discrimination 

35.  Night  Vision 

36-  Sound  Discrimination 
37,  Taste  Discrimination 
3S.  Odor  Discrimination 
39  Tactual  Discrimination 


^Coefficient  of  Congruence 

*C-H  (Cunningham  and  HcCoimick^  June  1964) 

(Gordon  and  McCormick,  1963) 

*<**Notet  The  sensory  input  variables  were  not  included  in  any 
sub-analysis.  These  are  listed  as  separate  dimensions 
on  the  basis  of  subjective  judgments  of  the  investigators 
and  data  from  other  sources,  %dilch  suggest  they  are  rel- 
atively separate  human  attributes. 
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SYNTHETIC  VALIDITY 

One  of  the  possible  principal  applications  of  information  about  the 
worker-oriented  variables  of  jobs  is  in  connection  with  the  synthetic  (or 
indirect)  validity  context  (McComick,  1959)*  If  worker-oriented  job  variables 
can  be  identified  or  measured  in  reasonably  objective  terms,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  that  such  variables  can  be  characterized  in  terms  of  the 
human  attributes  that  would  be  required  for  successful  performance  on  themo 
If  this  can  be  done,  it  would  then  appear  to  be  feasible  to  develop  total  job 
requirements,"  first,  by  analyzing  jobs  in  terms  of  the  worker-oriented  vari- 
ables and,  secondly,  by  "building  up"  the  total  job  requirements  on  th<*  basis 
of  the  requirements  of  the  several  worker-oriented  variables  that  are  involved 
in  the  job  in  question* 

In  order  to  explore  the  possibility  of  this  approach  to  the  establi^unent 
of  job  requirements,  the  worker-oriented  job  variables  of  the  Worker  Activity 
Profile  were  used  experimentally  as  the  basis  for  deriving  estimates  of  job 
requirements*  Operationally,  these  job  requirements  were  characterized  as 
attribute  indices,  there  being  an  attribute  index:  for  each  of  several  attri- 
butes for  each  job  that  was  included  in  the  stuc^*  Two  different  procedtires 
were  used  in  deriving  these  attribute  indices  from  the  job  analyses  that  were 
made  with  the  Worker  Activity  Profile,  In  one  procedure  the  it«Es  of  the  Wor- 
ker Activity  Profile  were  used  Individually,  as  separate  items  (Cunningham  and 
McCormick,  July,  1964)*  In  the  other  procedure,  the  items  were  combined  to 
form  the  dimensions  that  had  resulted  from  the  factor  analyses  (Thornton  and 
McCormick), 

The  attribute  scores  derived  by  both  procedures  for  the  jobs  used  in  the 
studies  were  then  used  in  two  different  ways  in  exploring  their  possible  use 
as  the  basis  for  establishing  job  requirements.  In  the  one  case  the  attribute 
indices  for  401  jobs  were  correlated  with  worker  trait  requirements  for  cor- 
responding jobs  as  published  by  the  U,  S,  Employment  Service,  In  the  other 
case  the  attribute  indices  were  compared  with  the  results  of  various  test 
validation  studies,  in  particular  vdth  the  coefficients  of  correlation  of 
tests  that  "matched”  the  respective  att'^ibutes* 

■Before  discussing  these  two  phases  of  the  study,  it  would  be  well  to 
describe  the  derivation  of  factor  scores.  As  indicated  above,  these  were  de- 
rived on  two  different  bases,  namely  on  the  basis  of  the  indi'rtdual  items  and 
on  the  basis  of  their  combination  in  dimensions.  Both  of  these  were  predi- 
cated on  a rating  procedure. 

Attribute  Weights  of  Worker  Activity  Profile  Items 

The  derivation  of  attribute  scores  for  jobs  was  based  on  ratings  of 
attribute  requirements  of  the  items  of  the  Worker  Activity  Profile*  This 
procedure  involved  the  following  steps? 

1*  The  identification  of  42  human  "attributes,"  (The  attributes 
included  were  primarily  those  which  were  used  by  the  U,  S,  Enployment 
Service  ir  a research  project  of  theirs^  a number  of  these— especially  the 
aptitudes— are  also  represented  in  the  general  aptitude  test  battery,) 

2,  The  ratings  of  the  attribute  requirements  of  the  items.  Each 
item  of  the  Worker  Activity  Profile  was  rated  in  terms  of  the  extent  to 
vrtiich  each  of  the  42  attributes  contributed  to  the  performance  of  the 
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activity  defined  by  the  item*  (In  making  these  ratings,  the  raters 
considered  the  highest  level  of  the  activity.)  The  ratings  were  made  on 
a 7-point  scale  by  anywhere  from  3 to  5 graduate  student  raters. 

3.  Derivation  of  attribute  weights  for  items.  For  any  given  item, 
ths  median  rating  of  an  attribute  was  selected  as  the  **weighV*  of  that 
attribute  for  the  items  of  the  Worker  Activity  Profile*  (The  weights 
for  the  42  attributes  could  be  viewed  as  characterizing  an  "attribute 
profile"  for  the  item  in  question.) 

Job  Attribute  Scores  Based  on  Individual  Items 

As  indicated  above,  in  one  study  (Cunningham  and  McComick,  July,  1964) 
the  Job  attribute  scores  were  based  on  the  Worker  Activity  Profile  Items  used 
individually*  In  deriving  attribute  scores  for  any  given  job,  the  job  was  first 
analyzed  with  the  Worker  Activity  Profile j for  each  job  there  was  then  a m?meri- 
cal  value  for  each  item.^  i 

To  derive  an  attribute  index  for  a job  on  a particular  attribute,  the 
weight  for  the  attribute  on  each  of  the  162  items  of  the  Worker  Activity 
Profile  was  multiplied  by  the  numerical  value  of  the  item,  thus  giving  a 
"cross-product"  of  these  two  for  each  of  the  162  items.  These  cross-products 
were  then  summed  for  all  items  to  give  a total  attribute  index  for  the  job. 

This  was  done  for  37  of  the  attributes.  These  attribute  iniilices  can  then 
be  thought  of  as  something  of  a profile  of  (estimated)  job  requirements  for 
the  job. 


Job  Attribute  Indices  Based  on  Job  Dimensions 

In  deriving  job  attribute  scores  based  on  job  dimensions,  the  dimensions 
that  were  used  were  those  which  had  resulted  f^om  the  factor  analyses  (Gk>rdon 
and  McCormick,  1963;  Cunningham  and  McCormick,  June,  1964).  In  particiilar, 

32  factors  were  used — those  factors  which,  in  general,  were  reasonably  congiment 
across  the  two  factor  analyses.  These  are  listed  in  Table  3. 

Three  different  schemes  were  used  for  deriving  attribute  indices  based  on 
job  dimensions,  these  resulting  in  separate  sets  of  attribute  indices  for  the 
jobs  that  were  included  in  the  various  phases  of  the  studies.  All  of  these 
procedures,  however,  were  based  on  the  weights  of  the  various  attributes  for 
the  various  items.  Since  one  of  the  preceding  studies  (Cunningham  and  McCormick, 
July,  1964)  had  indicated  limited  promise  in  the  case  of  the  interest 
and  temperament  attributes,  these  were  dropped  from  this  phase  of  the  study; 
attribute  weights  were  then  derived  for  the  aptitudes,  motor  abilities,  and 
pt^sical  capacities  (a  total  of  21  attributes). 


ISlnce  the  range  of  possible  numerical  values  differed  among  items,  and 
since  the  distributions  (Offered  considerably  among  the  items,  the  original 
values  were  converted  to  a common  eight-^oint  scale*  This  resulted  in  greater 
comparability  across  the  items,  although  highly  skewed  distributions  of  some 
items  limited,  to  an  extent,  the  degree  of  comparability. 


Table  3 


FACTORS  USED  IN  STUDY 


Factor 

Factor  Analysis 
TTW  G ~ 

Overall  Factors 

1.  Mental  vs*  Physical  Activities 

X 

X 

2*  Decision  Making  and  Communications 

Activities 

X 

3*  Hierarchical  Person  to  Person 

Interaction 

X 

4*  Skilled  Physical  Activities 

X 

X 

5*  General  Physical  Activities 

X 

6.  Pleasant  vs*  Unpleasant  Working 

Conditions 

X 

Mediation  Activities 
7.  Varied  Intellectual  vs* 

Structured  Activities 

X 

X 

8*  Plazming  and  Decision  Making 

X 

9«  Management  Decision  Activities 

X 

10*  Supenrlsory  Activities 

X 

X 

11*  Decisions  Affecting  People 

X 

X 

12*  Man-Machine  Control  Activities 

X 

X 

Output 

13.  Intellectual  vs*  Physical 

Activities 

X 

X 

14.  Clerical  Activities 

X 

15.  Physical  vs*  Sedentary  Activities 

X 

X 

16*  Skilled  Manual  Activities 

X 

X 

17*  Body  Balancing  Activities 

X 

X 

18*  Knee  Bending  Activities 

X 

Communications  Activities 

19.  Informative  Communications 

X 

X 

20.  Communication  of  Data 

X 

X 

21*  Persuasive  Communications 

X 

22*  Varied  Communications 

X 

(Table  continued  on  next  page) 


Table  3 (Continued) 
FACTORS  USE®  IN  STUDY 


Factor  Analysis 

Factor  C G - 


Situational  Aspects 

23*  Hourly  Pay  vs.  Salary  x x 

2A#  Public  Contact  x x 

25*  Personal  Service  Situations  x 

26#  Traveling  x 

27*  Apparel!  Specific  Uniform  x x 

2S.  Apparel!  oi)tional  vs.  Work-Clothes  x x 

29*  Dress ! Optional  vs.  Formal  x 

Environmental  Aspects 

30^  Annoying  Environment  x x 

31«  Unpleasant  Environment  x x 

32*  Outdoor  Work  x 


> C - H (Cunningham  and  McCormick^  June  1964) 
G - M (Gordon  and  McCormick,  1963) 


Attribute  Weights  of  Factors 


The  attribute  weights  of  the  factors  were  based  on  the  prevlouslywierived 
attribute  ratings  of  the  individual  items  of  the  Worker  Activity  Profile,  For 
each  factor,  those  items  with  highest  loadings  were  identified  as  representing 
the  factor*  (in  general,  these  were  items  with  loadings  of  *30  or  greater  on 
corresponding  factors  of  the  two  factor  analyses*)  Considering  only  these 
attribute  items,  there  was* for  each  a "distribution**  of  attribute  ratings*  In 
some  cases,  within  a given  attribute  the  attribute  ratings  of  the  various 
items  in  the  factor  were  reasonably  homogeneous;  for  these  a representative 
value  (usually  the  median)  was  accepted  as  the  factor  attribute  weight.  In 
other  cases  the  distributions  reflected  considerable  heterogeneity  among  the  items 
in  terms  of  the  attribute  ratings.  For  these,  the  Assignment  of  factor  attribute 
weights  was  made  on  the  basis  of  certain  reasoned  rules  that  need  not  be  given 
here(see  Thorton  and  McCormick).  If  there  was  an  appreciable  number  of  items 
with  sero  weight,  the  factor  attribute  weight  assi^ed  was  zero;  otherwise  the 
attribute  weight  was  derived  by  the  rules  that  were  adapted.  The  end  result  of 
this  was  BH  attribute  weight  for  each  of  the  21  attributes  for  each  factor.  (Of 
the  32  factors,  such  profiles  were  developed  for  24  since  the  Itmn  distributions 
of  attribute  ratings  for  the  other  factors  were  generally  not  homogeneous.) 

Factor  Scores  for  Jobs 


As  indicated  above,  three  procedures  were  used  in  deriving  factor  scores 
for  jobs.  For  each  method  each  job  had  a **score'*  on  each  factor.  Since  the 
procedures  used  are  described  elsevrtiere  (Thornton  and  McCormick),  the  three 
methods  will  only  be  described  here  briefly! 

1.  Differential  weights.  The  factor  scores  derived  on  this  basis  were 
based  on  a weighting  of  items  of  the  Worker  Activity  Profile  in  terms  of  their 
relative  loadings  as  averaged  across  the  two  corresponding  congruent  factors. 

2.  Unit  weights.  The  items  that  were  considered  to  represent  a factor 
were  given  equal  weights  in  deriving  factor  scores  for  jobs. 

3.  Highest  fact or-at tribute  weight.  In  this  case  the  highest  factor 
attribute  weight  (of  the  weights  for  a given  attribute  for  the  several  factors) 
was  chosen. 
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Correlation  with  Worker  Trait  Regttirements 

The  U.  S.  Boapl^ynient  Service  has  published  worker  trait  requirements  for 
4>000  jobsj  these  requirements  being  given  for  each  of  44  characteristics  (ap- 
titudes^ physical  japacitiesj  interests^  temperaments j working  conditions^  etc.)* 
The  sample  of  jobs  used  in  this  analysis  consisted  of  401  jobs  that  had  counteiv 
parts  in  this  larger  sample  of  4>000.  The  401  jobs  came  from  the  two  samples 
used  in  the  p.  ;jviously-reported  factor  analyses  (Gordon  and  McCoimick,  1963; 
Cimningham  and  HcConnickj  June^  1964) » although  they  are  not  technically  a 
representative  sample*  Job  descriptions  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  were 
available  for  these  jobs  in  microfilm  form;  these  descriptions  have  been  used 
in  analyzing  the  jobs  with  the  Worker  Acti^ty  Profile*  Attribute  scores 
were  derived  for  these  401  jobs  by  the  procedures  described  above.  To  recap- 
itulate^ such  scores  were  derived  as  follows: 

Basis  of  Attribute  Indices  Attributes  for  Vihich  Derived 


Individual  Items 
Job  Dimensions 
Weighted  factor  scores 
Unit  weight-factor  scores 
Highest  factor-attribute 

weight 


37  Attributes 

14  Aptitudes^  Motor 
Abilities^  and 
Physical  Capacities 


For  each  set  of  attribute  indices^  the  attribute  indices  of  each  attribute 
were  correlated  with  the  corresponding  worker  trait  requirements  as  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  These  correlations  etre*  given  in  Table  4* 


Almost  all  of  the  correlations  were  significant.  While  those  for  interests 
and  temperaments  were  generally  loWj  those  for  the  aptitudes,  motor  abilities, 
and  physical  capacities  generally  were  of  at  least  moderate  magnitude.  In 
comparing  the  correlations  for  the  indices  based  on  the  various  methods  of 
derivation,  there  was  no  particular  advantage  of  any  one  basis  over  any  other; 
all  produced  correlation  coefficients  of  the  same  relative  order  of  magnitude* 


Relationship  Between  Attribute  Indices  and  Validity  Coefficients 

In  this  phase  of  the  project,  attribute  indices  were  correlated  with  co- 
efficients of  validity  of  tests  that  ’•matched"  the  respective  attributes* 

This  approach  was  carried  out  with  two  samples  of  jobs.  One  of  these  consis- 
ted of  jobs  for  which  validity  information  was  published  (Cunningham  and  Mc- 
Cormick, July,  1964)  and  the  other  for  a number  of  Naval  "ratings’*  (types 
of  Naval  jobs)* 

Jobs  for  Which  Published  Validity  Information  Was  Available 

This  phase  of  the  study  (Cunningham  and  McCormick,  July,  I964)  involved 
the  comparison  of  attribute  indices  with  data  from  test  validation  studies 
that  have  been  published  in  such  sources  as  the  Validity  Information  Exchange 
(vie)  of  Personnel  Psychology  and  Dorcus  and  Jones*  Handbook  of  Employee 
Selection.  One  hundred  forty  jobs  were  included  in  this  phase.  In  carrying  out 
this  phase  of  the  study,  many  of  the  tests  for  vAiich  validity  data  were  repor- 
ted were  "matched"  with  the  attributes  used  in  the  study*  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Thurstone  Test  of  Mental  Alertness  (Quantitative)  was  "matched"  with  the 
attribute  of  Numerical  Ability.  Those  predictors  for  which  there  were  no 
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OOHRSUTIONS  BBIUEBN  VARIOUS  SETS  OP  ATTRIBUTE  SCORES  AND  CORRESFONDINa  UORK 
ATTRIBUTE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  AOl  JOBS  PUBHSHED  BI  THE  U.  S.  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICEl 


t 

Method  of  Deriving  Attribute  Results  of 
Indices  for  Jobs  Cunnlngjhaiii*s 

— Analyses 


Attribute 

Number 


WAP 

Attribute 


Differential 
Weights  of 
Factor 
Scores^ 


Unit  H4.ghest 

Weights  of  Factor- 
Factor  Attribute 

Scores^  Weight® 


Aptitudes 


1.  Verbal  ■ 

2.  Numerical 
3*  Spatial 

4*  Form  Perception 
5*  Clerical  Perception 
6«  Intelligence 

Motor  Abilities 

7*  Motor  Coordination 
8»  Finger  Dexterity 
9.  Manual  Dexterity 
10*  E^e-hand-foot  Coordination 


66 

.65 

*46 

.66 

53 

.53 

*30 

.62 

40 

.39 

.43 

M 

49 

.46 

.41 

M 

43 

.39 

.39 

.57 

.59 

.58 

.63 

M 

16 

.13 

CM 

• 

.37 

27 

.22 

.A2 

.48 

45 

.42 

.48 

.46 

38 

.38 

.kb 

.39 

Temperaments 


!!• 

12* 

13. 

U. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 


VARGHt  Variety  and  Change 

REPSCt  Repetitive^  Short  Cycle 

USl2  Under  Specific  Instructions 

DCP2  Direction^  Control^  Planning 

DEPLs  Dealing  with  People 

ISOLt  Isolation 

INFLU J Influencing  People 

PUSi  Performing  under  Stress 

SJCs  Sensory  or  Judgpiental  Criteria 

HVCt  Measurable  or  Verifiable  Criteria 

FIPs  Feelings^  Ideas,  Facts 

STSt  Set  limits,  Tolerances,  Standards 


.18 

.18 

.16 

.61 

.48 

.00«^ 

.18 

.16 

.14 

.26 

♦06*<fr 

.14 


Interests 


23.  Things  and  Objects 

24.  People  and  Things 

25.  Business  Contact 

26.  Scientific,  Technical 

27.  Routine,  Concrete 


.01^H> 

.lO^fr 

.35 

.27 

.02»» 


(Table  continued  on  next  page) 
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CORREUTIONS  EBTWEM  VARIOUS  SETTS  OP  ATTRIBUTE  SCORES  AND  CORRESPONDING  WORK 
ATTRIBUTE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  401  JOBS  PUBUSHED  BY  THE  U.  S.  EMPLOYMENT  SERVIGB^ 


Method  of  Deriving  Attribute  Results  of 
Indices  for  Jobs  Cunnlnghain*  s 

-- Analyses 


Attribute  WAP 

Number  Attribute 


Differential 
Weights  of 
Factor 
Scores^ 


Unit  Highest 

Weights  of  Factor- 
Factor.  Attribute 

Scores”  Weight® 


Interests  (cont«) 


26* 

Abstract,  Creative 

.29 

29. 

Social  Welfare 

*16 

30. 

Nonsocial 

*24 

31. 

Prestige 

*60 

32. 

Tangible,  Productive  Satisfaction 

.15 

Physical  Caoacities 

33. 

Strength 

.32 

.34 

*22 

.55 

34* 

Capacities  of  Back  and 

Lower  Extremities 

.43 

•44 

.36 

.33 

35. 

Arm  and  Hand  Capacities 

.37 

*36 

.25 

*48 

36. 

Equilibrium 

.36 

*33 

*36 

*36 

42. 

Color  Discrimination 

24 

Notes  Certain  correlations  acttially  were  negative  because  of  scoring  pro- 
cedtires*  In  this  table  such  coirelatlons  are  shown  as  positive* 

^All  correlations  are  significant  at  the  .01  level  except  those  marked 
as  follows  $ 

'WSlgnlflcant  at  the  *05  level* 

■JHiNot  significant* 

aAttribute  indices  for  this  part  of  the  analysis  were  derived  by  using 
differential  weights  to  compute  the  factor  scores,  then  weighting  the  factor 
scores  by  the  appropriate  attribute  weights* 

^Attribute  indices  for  the  second  set  of  correlations  used  unit  weights 
in  computing  the  factor  scores*  The  factor  scores  were  then  combined  in  the 
appropriate  manner, 

Q 

The  third  set  of  attribute  indices  consisted  of  the  highest  factor-attri» 
bute  weight  for  each  job. 
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corresponding  attributes  were  dropped  from  the  study,  along  with  their 
validity  information*  The  validity  information  used  included  all  of  the 
published  validity  coefficients  for  those  tests  which  had  been  matched  with 
a given  attribute  (such  as  form  perception,  intelligence,  or  finger  dexter- 
ity)* There  were  23  attributes  for  the  number  of  reported  validity  studies 
for  which  adequate  data  were,  available,  most  of  these  being  aptitudes  and 
motor  abilities  attributes. 

Each  of  the  140  Jobs  for  which  validity  information  was  available  was 
analyzed  with  the  Worker  Activity  Profile,  using  as  a basis  the  definitions 
of  Jobs  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles*  Attribute  indices 
were  derived  for  each  such  Job,  these  being  based  on  the  items  of  the  Worker 
Activity  Profile  as  treated  individually  (not  combined  into  dimensions). 

For  each  of  the  23  attributes,  the  attribute  indices  of  the  Jobs  in  question 
were  then  correlated  with  the  reported  validity  coefficients.  However,  it 
was  recognized  that  there  was  something  of  an  incompatibility  in  correlating 
these  two  sets  of  data.  An  attribute  index  is  an  estimate  of  the  "amount**  of 
the  attribute  that  presumably  would  be  required  for  successful  performance 
on  the  Job,  whereas  a validity  coefficient  is  indicative  of  the  amount  of 
variance  that  is  associated  with  a particular  predictor  (and  implies  something 
of  a linear  relationship  between  the  predictor  and  the  performance).  Since 
most  of  the  published  validity  information  is  in  the  form  of  coefficients, 
however,  the  analysis  was  carried  out  with  the  hope  that  some  relationships 
mi^t  be  found  despite  this  possible  incompatibility. 

TtiQ  results  of  this  particular  phase  were  generally  negative.  Of  the  23 
attributes,  the  correlations  were  significant  for  only  two.  Various  possible 
explanations  for  this  were  suggested,  in  addition  to  that  mentioned  above. 

Naval  Eatings 

SimHar  analyses  were  made  for  43  Naval  ratings,  for  which  data  on  a 
total  of  125  test  validation  studies  were  made  available  by  the  Naval  Per- 
sonnel Research  Activity,  San  Diego,  California.  These  validity  studies 
were  carried  out  with  criteria  of  grades  in  Naval  schools.  In  the  case  of 
some  ratings,  validity  data  were  available  from  two  or  more  different  schools 
for  bhe  same  rating,  or-for  two  or  more  specializations  within  the  rating. 

In  the  subsequent  analyses,  the  data  were  treated  both  as  separate  validity 
studies  (n»125),  and  as  studies  of  each  rating  as  a whole  (n**43)>  in  the  latter 
case,  data  were  averaged  where  two  or  more  sets  of  valdlity  information  were 
available* 

In  the  case  of  all  the  validity  studies,  data  were  available  for  the 
following  tests;  these  were  *toatched**  with  the  attributes  indicated. 


Test  Attribute  with  which 

test  was  **matched** 


General  Classification  Test 
Clerical  Test 
Arithmetic  Test 


Intelligence 
Clerical  Perception 
Numerical 


P 
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Test 


Arithmetic  Reasoning 
Arithmetic  Computation 
Mechanical  Test 

Mechanical:  - Tool 
Mechanical:  Electrical 
Mechanical:  Comprehension 

Each  Naval  rating  was  analyzed  with  Worker  Activity  Profile^  and  attribute 
indices  were  derived  (for  the  four  attributes)  by. two  methods*  In  one  case 
the  indices  were  based  on  the  use  of  the  items  individually;  in  the  other  case 
factor  scores  were  derived  (using  the  weighting  procedurs  mentioned  earlier). 

The  attribute  indices  for  the  individual  attributes  were  then  correlated 
with  the  validity  coefficients  for  the  corresponding  test  (or  sub-test). 

Table  5 gives  the  results*  All  of  the  coirelations  are  significant  at  the 
.05  level  or  better^  and  in  several  they  are  of  reasonable  magnitude*  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  correlations  based  on  averaged  validity  data  for 
the  43  Naval  ratings  are  in  all  cases  higher  than  those  based  on  the  125 
individual  validity  studies*  While  there  is  not  a great  deal  of  difference 
in  the  coefficients  based  on  factor  scores  versus  those  derived  from  indivi- 
dual items^  there  is  a tendancy  for  those  based  on  factor  scores  to  be 
somewhat  hi^er* 


Attribute  with  which 
test  was  ^matched” 


Mechanical  Ability 


Discussion 

There  is  a marked  difference  in  the  results  between  the  140  jobs  for  which 
published  validity  data  were  used  and  the  43  Naval  ratings.  In  part,  ihis 
difference  may  be  attributed  to  the  greater  consistency  in  the  studies  of  the 
Naval  ratings  in  terms  of  tests  used,  criteria,  validation  procedures,  and 
other  factors*  Certainly  the  140  jobs  represented  very  marked  differences 
on  these  and  other  grounds. 

In  any  event,  the  results  obtained  with  the  Naval  ratings  lend  support 
to  the  hypothesis  that  job  requirements  can  be  derived  on  the  basis  of  data 
from  reasonably  objective  job  analysis  procedures.  Incidentally,  it  is 
especially  encouraging  that  these  results  occurred  despite  the  previously- 
mentioned  possible  ^incompatibility'*  of  the  two  sets  of  data* 


Table  5 


CORRELATIONS  WWEEN  ATTRIBUTE  INDICES  (DERIVED  TWO  METHODS)  AND  VALIDITY  COEFFICIENrS^ 

OF  FOUR  PREDICTORS  FOR  FORTY-THREE  NAVAL  RATINSS 


Predictor 


Indices  Bas^  on  Factor  , Scores  Indices  Bas^  on  Weighted 
Sum  of  Ihdividuai  Items 


125  Ihdividuai 

Validation 

Studies 


Validity 
Coefficients 
Averaged  for 
43  Naval 
Ratings 


125  Individual 

Validation 

Studies 


Validity 
Coefficients 
Averaged  for 
43  Naval 
Ratings 


General  Classification  Test 

.24^«^ 

.39** 

.14 

.28 

Clerical  Test 

.21* 

.34* 

.21* 

.27 

Arithmetic  Test 

.27*^^ 

.30* 

.22* 

.28 

Arithmetic  Reasoning 

.45^ 

.53** 

.44** 

.53** 

Arithmetic  Computation 

.60»* 

.63** 

.57** 

.61** 

Mechanical  Test 

.39^ 

.49** 

.39** 

.52** 

Mechanical : Tool 

.33* 

.44* 

.31* 

.42* 

Mechanical z Electrical 

.45** 

,57-K* 

.46** 

.62*»t 

Mechanical s Comprehension 

.41** 

.52** 

.39** 

.51** 

Notes  The  sample  size  of  the  individual  studies  reported  in  this  table  differs  because  of  the  nature  of  the 

^The  validity  coefficients  were  converted  to  Fisher's  z values  for  purposes  of  correlation* 

^^Significant  at  the  *05  level* 

^f*Significant  at  the  .01  level. 


data. 
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JOB  EVALUATION 


As  another  aspect  of  the  research  project,  the  Worker  Activity  Profile 
was  used  experimentally  in  a job  evaluation  context,  to  determine  the  extent  to 
\Aiich  job  values  mi^t  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  information  about  the  worker- 
oriented  activities  of  jobs  (Champagne  and  McCormick)*  For  this  purpose,  a 
sample  of  253  jobs  was  used*  These  were  jobs  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  had  published  the  results  of  national  wage  or  salary  surveys*  The 
national  averages  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  were  used  where 
they  were  given;  in  other  cases  averages  were  computed  on  a weighted  basis, 
taking  into  account  the  numbers  of  people  in  various  geographical  areas  for  an 
individual  job  as  well  as  the  sex  distribution*  Brief  job  definitions  were 
given  for  some  of  the  jobs*  When  they  were  not  included,  definitions  from  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  were  used*  In  both  cases,  the  definitions 
were  used  as  the  bases  for  analyzing  each  of  the  jobs  with  the  Worker  Activity 
Profile* 

The  sample  of  253  jobs  was  divided  into  an  experimental  sample  (154  jobs) 
and  a hold-out  sample  for  cross-validation  purposes  (99  jojss)*  An  analysis  with 
the  experimental  group  was  carried  out  to  identify  items  of  the  Worker  Activity 
Profile  that  were  related  to  rates  of  p£y*  Three  combinations  and  weightings  of 
such  items  were  then  tried  out  in  the  hold-out  sample*  While  the  three  cross- 
validation  procedures  resulted  in  significant  correlations,  they  were  of  only 
moderate  size*  For  example^  7 items  with  their  statistical  weights  gave  a 
correlation  with  pay  rates  of  *36*  Various  factors  that  might  have  served  to 
attenuate  the  magnitude  of  this  relationship  were  discussed*  While  it  is  still 
reasonable  to  believe  that  a fairly  substantial  proportion  of  the  variance  in 
rates  of  pay  might  be  associated  with  worker-oriented  variables,  this  particular 
phase  of  the  study  did  not  account  for  a substantial  proportion  of  such  variance* 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


This  report  summarizes  a series  of  exploratory  studies  relating  to  worker^ 
oriented  job  variables*  On  the  basis  of  the  several  studies  the  following  con- 
clusions seem  warranted^ 

1*  People  generally  seem  to  be  able  to  differentiate  between  worker- 
oriented  job  variables  (human  behaviors  and  related  variables)  as  contrasted 
with  job-oriented  job  variables  (dealing  with  the  technological  aspects  of  jobs.) 

2*  Such  variables,  as  thoy  occur  in  human  work,  can  be  identified  or  re- 
lated with  at  least  moderate  reliability, 

3«  The  rating  of  jobs  in  terns  of  worker-oriented  job  variables  is  consid- 
erably aided  by  the  use  of  rating  scales  that  have  previously- scaled  job  tasks 
serving  as  benchmarks  rather  than  simple  numerical  scales, 

4,  Human  work  can  be  characterized  in  terms  of  reasonably  neaningfol  and 
stable  dimensions  of  a workei>-oriented  nature*  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  individual  jobs  can  be  ^described”  in  terms  of  such  dimensions  on  the  basis 
of  a relatively  objective  job  analysis  procedure* 

5*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  job  requirements  can  be  established  on 
the  basis  of  a relatively  objective  job  analysis  procedure  that  involves  the 
identification  or  rating  of  worker-oriented  job  variables*  The  characterization 
of  jobs  in  terms  of  job  dimensions  probably  would  be  the  most  economical  approach 
to  such  a process  (as  opposed  to  the  direct  use  of  individual  ”items,**)  and  may 
also  offer  some  increase  in  predictive  effectiveness, 

6,  The  experimental  use  of  workeiw>riented  variables  as  the  basis  for 
predicting  wage  or  salary  r^tes  produced  significant  results,  but  the  amount  of 
variance  thus  accounted  for  was  rather  limited*  While  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  a fairly  substantial  portion  of  such  variance  might  still  be  ac- 
counted for  by  worker-oriented  job  variables,  further  research  would  be  required 
in  this  area* 

In  general,  the  several  studies  have  indicated  the  feasibility  of  iden- 
tifying and  quantifying  job  dimensions  of  a worker-oriented  nature,  and  have 
indicated  the  potential  utility  of  such  dimensions  for  such  purposes  as  the 
establishment  of  Job  requirements.  While  these  studies  are  thus  rather  encour- 
aging, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  studies  have  not  resulted  in  an  opera- 
tional **system,'*  Such  an  objective  was  not  planned  within  the  framework  of  these 
studies*  Toward  this  end,  a series  of  additional  steps  are  in  order*  Certain 
of  these  may  be  mentioned^ 

1*  There  is  a need  for  further  refinement  of  the  Worker  Activity  Profile* 
Experience  with  the  present  version  has  indicated  certain  areas  of  human  be- 
haviors and  related  variables  that  are  not  adequately  covered*  In  addition, 
certain  items  probably  should  be  re-structured | this  might  be  done  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  use  of  scaling  of  work  tasks  to  serve  as  benchmarks,  since  the 
items  that  were  so  developed  had  generally  higher  reliabilities  than  others. 
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2,  Following  such  a modification  of  the  Worker  Activity  Profile,  it  would 
be  in  order  to  use  it  in  analyzing  jobs  "on  the  spot,"  as  opposed  to  using  it  in 
analyzing  jobs  indirectly  through  job  definitions  and  descriptions.  This  should 
be  done  with  a large,  reasonably  broad  spectrum  of  jobs. 

3#  A factor  analysis  of  data  from  such  jobs  probably  would  b©  in  order, 
with  the  view  toward  the  further  deliniation  of  job  dimensions. 

4*  At  this  juncture~*and  assuming  adequate  results  from  the  above  pro- 
cesses —it  would  be  appropriate  to  develop  an  operational  "system"  for  readily 
characterizing  jobs  in  quantitative  terms  on  the  various  relevant  dimensions. 

Such  a procedure  should  be  a very  practical  one,  in  oi*der  to  have  a very  straight 
Toward  process  for  analyzing  jobs  and  for  directly  converting  the  results  of  such 
analyses  into  job  dimension  scores*  Such  "scores"  would  thus  form  the  basis  for 
job  profiles  s3q)ressed  in  terms  of  job  dimensions. 

5«  Beyond  this,  such  dimensions  might  then  be  used  in  appropriate  research 
efforts  relative  to  such  applied  objectives  as  the  establishment  of  job  require- 
ments* 
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APPENDIX  A;  TITLES  OF  ITEMS  IN  WORKER  ACTIVITY  PROFILE 

Notes  For  illustrative  purposes,  items  1 and  4 are 
shown  In  t^eir  entirety^  Item  1 illustrates 
an  item  vdth  job-task  benchmax^cs;  item  4 
illustrates  a check-list  type  of  itenu 


Activities  Section 
I,  D is c r imination  Activities 

1»  Near  visual  diacrjmination  ~ (visual  discrimination  of  objects 
within  arm*s  reach)  • Check  the  activity  below  vrtiich  is  about  as 
difficult  as  the  incumbent's* 

7 __  inspects  precision  watch  parts  for  defects 
6 ^ proofreads  newspaper  articles  before  publication 
5 ^ reads  electric  house  meters 
4 ^ makes  entries  on  sales  tickets 

3 observes  position  of  knife  vrtien  carving  beef 

2 ^ paints  house  walls 
1 ^ sweeps  streets  with  push  broom 

0 ^ makes  no  near  visual  discriminations 
2«  Far  visual  discrimination 

3*  Depth  discrimination 
4«  Night  vision 

1 ^ normally  makes  visual  discriminations  in  the  darkness 
0 ^ seldom  or  never  makes  visual  discrimination  in  the 

darkness 

5«  Estimation  of  speed 
6«  Estimation  of  quality  or  value 
7«  Inspection  tasks 
8*  Estimation  of  quantity 
9«  Estimation  of  size 
10«  Sound  discrimination 
11*  Difficulty  of  hearing 

12«  Identification  of  patterns  and  sequences  of  sounds 

13 • Taste  discrimination 

14*  Odor  discrimination 

15«  Tactual  discrimination 

16 • Blind  positioning 

17*  Adjustments  to  the  vertical 

IX«  Mental  Activities 

18*  Develops  policies  and  objectives 
19*  Develops  procedures  to  carry  out  policies 
20«  Develops  methods  for  effective  utilization  of  resources  under 
his  control 

21*  Forecasts  needs  in  terms  of  personnel,  material  and/or  money 


APPENDIX  As  TITLES  OF  ITE16  IN  WORKER  ACTIVITT  PROFILE  (Continued) 


22*  Schedules  work  of  others 
23 « Develops  budgets 
24«  Initiating  action 
25 o Uniqueness  of  decisions 
260  Time  span  of  decisions 
27o  Intelligence 
20«  Curiosity 
29«  Skepticism 

30«  Interpretation  of  information 
3I0  Usage  of  mathematics 

Bo<^  and  Limb  Activities 

32e  Finger  manipulation 

33  o Ox^ss  arm-hand  manipulation 

34«  Arm^hand  steadiness 

35o  General  physical  coordination 

36 » Manual  force 

37«  General  force 

30«  Leg  force 

39o  Operation  of  foot  control  devices 
40«  Control  operations  (motor  aspects) 

4I0  Control  operations  (mental  aspects) 

42«  Clerical  tasks-files 

43'*'*  Clerical  tasks-typlng|  shorthand;  calculating^  adding  or  book- 
keeping machine  operation 
47*  Monitors  a work  process 
4H*  Assembling 
49«  Arranging  or  positioning 
50.  Skill  of  hand  tool  usage 
5I0  Number  of  hand  tools  used 
52«  Reclining 
53«  Sitting 

54.  Standing 

55.  Kneeling 
56»  Stooping 
57*  Crawling 

58.  Walking 

59.  Running 

60.  Jumping 
6l«  Reaching 

62.  Balancing 

63.  Climbing 

64.  Moving  objects  by  hand 
IV.  Supervisory  Activities 

65.  Supervision  given 

66.  Supervises  assistants 
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APPENDIX  As  TITLES  OF  ITEMS  IN  WORKER  ACTIVITY  PROFILE  (Continued) 


67*  Superriseb  fellow  workers 

Supervises  upper-level  management,  middle  management,  first  line 
man€igement,  professional  personnel 
7l^«  Supervises  non-supervlsory  employees,  students,  trainees,  or 
patients 

75*  Number  of  people  supervised 

76*  Delegating  authority 

77*  Responsibility  for  physical  assets 

78*  Responsibility  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  others 

79*  Issuing  directives 

SOf*  Personnel  declslons-promotlons,  demotions,  transfers,  raises, 
sal€uc7  cuts 

$3<f«  Personnel  de els lons-dlsmls sals,  hiring 
87*  Personnel  decislons-other  punitive  actions 

V*  Communications  and  Interpersonal  Relations 

88*  Information  giving  and  receiving 

89*  Interchange  information  with  members  of  management 

90*  Interchange  information  with  foremen  and  other  first  line  supervisors 

91*  Interch€mge  Information  with  non-supervlsory  personnel 

92«  interchange  Information  with  clerical  workers 

93*  Interchange  information  with  salesmen 

94*  interchange  information  with  semi-professional  and  professional 
personnel 

95*  Interchange  information  with  customsrs,  including  clients,  patients, 
etc* 

96*  Interchange  information  with  "the  public" 

97^*  Interchange  information  with  "important  persons,”  investors, 
suppliers 

98f«  Interchange  information  with  prospective  employees,  students,, 
or  trainees 

102*  Coordination  of  activities 

103*  Written  communications 

104*  Verbal  communications 

105*  Verbal  presentations 

106*  Instructing 

107*  Advising 

108*  Counseling 

109*  Persuading 

HO*  Negotiating 

111*  Reporting 

112*  Publicizing 

113 » Isolation 

114*  Attending  or  catering 

115*  Performs  to  amuse  others 

U6*  Conflicting  directions 

U7*  Social  obligations 

118*  Dress-left  to  incumbent's  discretion 

U9«  Dress-tie  and  Jacket  or  other  publicly  presentable  clothing 
120*  Dress-speclflc  uniform 


APIENDIX  As  TITLES  OF  ITEMS  IN  WORKER  ACTIVITT  PROFILE  (Continued) 


121,  Oress-speclal  working  clothes 

VI»  Rhythm  of  Work  Activities 

122*  Oay-night  work 
123o  Pattern  of  working  hours 
124»  Seasonal  regularity  of  the  Job 
125 9 Regularity  of  work  flow 
1269  “Rush  Jobs” 

127*  Continuous  attention 
12d«  Repetitiveness 

VII9  General  Characteristics  of  the  Job  Activities 

129o  Activity  domain-people 
I3O9  Activity  domain-data 
131»  Activity  domain-things 
1329  “Thinking”  vs*  "Doing” 


Situation  Variables 


VIII*  Physical  Envi3fonioent 

133*  Temperatua^e 

134*  Temperature  fluctuation 

135.  Humidity 

1369  Indoor-outdoor  woik 

137*  Uncomfortable  atmosphere 

133*  Cleanliness  of  environment 

139*  Illumination 

140*  Noise 

141*  Vibration 

142*  D is  tractkns-tele  phone  calls 

143*  Distractions-people  seeking  or  giving  Information 

144*  Work  space 

145*  Physical  hazards 

1X9  Psychological  and  Sociological  Aspects  of  the  Job 

1469  Occupational  prestige 
147*  Job  sscurlty 
14d«  Pay-Jiourly  basis 
149*  Pay-regular  salary  basis 
150f'*  Pay-commission  or  tips 
132,  Self-employed 
153 9 Overtime  pay 
154*  Personal  sacrifices 
155*  Traveling 


APFBNDIX  A:  TITLES  OF  1T£HS  IN  WORKER  ACTIVITT  PROFILE  (Gontlnited) 


156*  Separation  from  famUr 

157*  Family  housing  conditions 

158*  Unpleasant  or  farustrating  experiences 

159*  Social  conflict  ralues 

160»  Supervision  received 

l6l«  Amount  of  job  structxure 

162*  Color  discrimination 
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APP3SNDII  Bt  THE  WORKER  ACTIVITT  FROFIIE 


ACTIVITIES  SECTION 


I,  DISCRIMINATION  ACTIVITIES*^  The  following  items  involve  various  types 
of  sensory  discriminations  made  by  the  incumbent  on  the  job  • When  mak- 
ing your  ratings^  always  consider  the  most  difficult  discrimination 
made  by  the  incumbent  in  each  of  the  categories^  and  use  this  discrimina- 
tion in  making  your  rating* 

r 

1*  Near  Visual  Discrimination  - (visual  discrimination  of  objects 
within  am^ 8 reach)*  Check  the  activity  below  vAilch  is  about 
as  difficult  as  the  Incumbent* s* 

7 ^ Inspects  precision  watch  parts  for  defects 

6 _ proofreads  newspaper  articles  before  publication 

5 _ reads  electric  house  meters 

4 _ makes  entries  on  sales  tickets 

3 _ observes  position  of  knife  ^en  carving  beef 

2 _ paints  house  walls 

1 __  sweeps  streets  with  push  bioom 

0 _ makes  no  near  visual  discriminations 

2,  Far  Visual  Discrimijiation  - (visual  discrimination  of  objects 
bevwd  am*s  reachTI  Check  the  activity  below  \diich  is  about 
as  difficult  as  the  incumbent's* 

7 _ looks  for  r^e  species  of  birds 

6 _ observes  football  plays  for  coaching  purposes 

5 _ watches  highway  signs  and  road  in  driving  truck 

4 _ observes  street  names  in  delivery  of  telegrams 

3 ^ observes  normal  classroom  activities 

2 _ patrols  parking  lot  to  prevent  theft  from  cars 

1 _ loads  cardboard  boxes  on  truck 

0 _ makes  no  far  vistial  discriminations 

3*  Depth  Discrimination  - (Judgment  of  the  distance  of  an  object, 
or  the  distance  relationship  between  objects*) 

2 ^ makes  difficult,  precise  judgaents  of  distance 
**  or  depth  (e,g«  hunter,  photographer) 

1 __  makes  fairly  easy,  gross  judgments  of  distance 

or  depth  (e*g*  ta^  driver,  nursery  man  planting 
trees) 

0 _ seldom  or  never  judges  distances 
4*  Night  Vision  - 

1 _ normally  makes  visual  discriminations  in  the  dark- 

ness 

0 _ seldom  or  never  makes  visual  discriminations  in  the 

darkness 

5*  Estimation  of  Speed  - Estimates  speed  of  objects  including  relation 
to  other  moving  objects  or  a fixed  point 

2 _ makes  exact  and  difficult  estimates  (e«g«  drill  oper* 

ator  estimating  speed  at  ^ich  hole  is  being  bored, 
antiaircraft  gunner) 

1 _ makes  fairly  easy,  gross  estimates  (e«g«  estimating 

speed  of  a conveyor  so  as  to  adjust  rhythm  of  work) 

0 _ makes  no  estimates  of  this  type 
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6*  Estimation  of  Quality  or  Value  - estimates  quality  or  value  of  objects, 
including  fineness  of  workmanshlp«  The  Incumbents 

2  __  makes  difficult  estimates  involving  abstract  standards 
" (e»g»  art  critic,  jewelry  appraiser) 

1  _ makes  less  difficult  estimates  involving  the  judging  of 
~ products  on  the  basis  of  fairly  definitive  quality  stand- 
ards (e*g«  fumituTO  buyer,  automobile  appraiser) 

0 _ makes  no  estimates  of  this  type 

7«  Inspection  *fasks  - The  judging  of  objects  as  to  ifrtxether  they  are 
acceptable  or  not«  This  Item  should  only  be  checked  if  the  Inspec- 
tl<m  Involved  Is  a regular  part  of  the  Incumbent's  job,  not  merely 
a casual  action  on  his  parta  The  object  involved  may  be  a product 
of  the  Incumbent's  own  labor,  or  someone  else's*  The  Inciunbents 

1 __  performs  some  Inspection  task  as  a regular  part  of  his 

job 

0 __  does  not  perform  any  inspection  task 

d*  Eatimation  of  Quantity  « Estimates  quantity  of  objects  Including 
weight,  number  and/or volume* 

2 ^ makes  exact  and  difficult  estimates  (e«g*  weight  guesser 
**  in  a carnival  game,  observer  estimating  number  of  birds 

in  a flock) 

1 ^ makes  fairly  easy,  gross  estimates  (e*g*  crane  operator 
* estimating  amount  of  dirt  to  scoop  up) 

0 ^ makes  no,  or  very  simple,  estimates  of  this  type* 

9*  Estimation  of  Size  • Estimates  size  of  objects  Including  length, 
breadth,  depth,  height  and/or  thickness 

3 ^ makes  exact  and  difficult  estimates  (e*g*  freehand  engraver, 

" patternmaker  in  a machine  shop) 

2 ^ makes  moderately  difficult  estimates  (e*g*  bandsaw  oper- 
**  ator  estimating  size  of  log  in  order  to  set  speed  of  saw) 

1 ^ makes  esisy  gross  estimates  (e*g*  loading  a truck  with  dif- 

ferent sized  boxes) 

0 ^ makes  no  estimates  of  this  type 

10*  Sound  Discrimination  - Identifying  or  discriminating  sounds  in 
terms  of  their  Intensity,  frequency  and/or  other  spectral  char- 
acteristics, or  changes  therein*  Check  the  activity  below  idilch 
is  about  as  difficult  as  the  incumbent's* 

6 „ adjusts  strings  of  a piano  to  conform  with  standard  pitch 
5 3 listens  for  abnozmallty  of  heartbeat  in  diagnosing  heart 
~ disease 

4 ^ tunes  racing  car  engines 

3 Z listens  to  pitch  of  saw  in  cutting  operations 

2 ^ obtains  names  of  clients  or  customers  entering  office 
1^  continually  listens  for  elevator  buzzer  signal 

0^  returns  library  books  to  shelves 
11*  Diffic^tv  of  Hearing  - The  difficulty  of  hearing  meaningful 
sounds  is  a function  of  the  intensity  of  the  sounds  and  the 
background  noise  If  any*  A very  soft  sound  in  quiet  surroundings 
may  be  as  hard  to  hear  as  a louder  sound  in  noisy  surroundings* 

Check  the  category  below  idilch  best  describes  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty that  the  Incumbent  would  have  in  hearing  meaningful  sounds* 

2  difficult  (e*g«  listening  to  verbal  instructions  in  the 
"*  immediate  ^ci^ty  of  a jack  hammer) 

1 ^ moderately  difficult  (e*g«  an  auditory  stimulus  >dilch 
**  is  just  a little  above  the  threshold  level  such  as  a 
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phone  ringing  in  a nolagr  part  of  a factorjr) 

0 ^ nonnaj.  or  "easy** 

12*  Identification  of  Patterns  and  Sequences  of  Sounds  - Making  dis- 
criminations of  patterns  of  sound  such  as  those  involved  in  *lorse 
codsj  heart  beats^  or  engine  malfunctions* 

2 ^ makes  difficult^>  precise  identifications  of  patterns  and/or 
sequences  of  sounds 

1 _ makes  fairly  easy»  gross  identification  of  patterns  and/or 
” sequences  of  sounds 

0 ^ seldom  or  never  identifies  patterns  or  sequences  of  sounds 

13*  Taste  Discrimination  « Identifying  or  separating  various  tastes* 

1 ^ employs  taste  discrimination  in  performing  one  or  more 
" tasks  required  by  the  job 

0 ^ never  envoys  taste  discrisdnatioit  as  a part  of  the  job 

14*  Odor  DiseHw^natlftn  - 

2 identifies  or  discriminates  between  odors  as  a regular  part 
" of  the  job 

1 ^ must  occasionally  detect  a certain  odor  or  a small  number 
" of  odors 

0 ^ has  no  occasion  to  detect  or  discriminate  between  odors  as 
**  a part  of  the  job 

15*  Tactual  Discriaination  - Identifying  objects  or  judging  the  surface 
characteristics  of  objects  with  the  sense  of  touch*  The  tactual 
discrimination  should  be  a regular^  defined  portion  of  the  job 
rather  than  a casual  action  sueh  as  reaching  for  a pencil  without 
looking  at  it* 

1 ^ makes  some  tactual  Judgments  or  identificesions  of  objects 

0 2 has  no  occasion  to  make  tactual  judgments  or  identifications 
**  of  objects 

16*  Blind  Positioning  - Moving  a body  member  from  one  specific  position 
to  another  solely  *‘the  feel  of  it**  and  without  the  use  of 
vision* 

2 _ makes  difficulty  precise  blind-positioning  movements 
~ (e*g*  playing  a ^ano  or  flying  an  airplane  at  night) 

1 ^ makes  fairly  easy,  gross  blind-po*^  toning  movements 

*"  (e*g*  stepping  on  a brake  pedal  or  reaching  for  a con- 
trol lever  on  a drill  press) 

0 ^ has  no  occasion  to  perform  blind-positioning  movements 

in  connection  with  the  job 

17*  Adjustments  to  the  Vertical  - Perceiving  the  relation  of  the  body 
to  the  vertical  and  adjusting  the  position  of  the  body  accordin^y* 
Although  there  is  some  adjustment  to  the  vertical  involved  in  all 
movements  (e*g*  sitting  down)  this  item  should  be  used  only  when 
thme  is  a situation  in  which  a conscious  adjustment  must  be  madSy 
at  least  for  the  novice* 

2 _ makes  difficulty  precise  adjustments  to  the  vertical  (e*g* 

~ working  on  a high  scaffolding  or  on  a steel  girder) 

1 ^ makes  fairly  easy^  gross  adjustments  to  the  vertical  (e*g* 

""  walking  on  a ship  decky  or  standiiig  in  the  back  dfa  moving 

truck 

0 makes  no  unusual  adjustments  to  the  vertical 
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IX  • MENTAL  ACTIVITIES  — The  following  Items  deal  with  varloits  mental 
processes  In  which  the  Job  Incumbents  engage  DdiUe  performing  their 
Jobs*  In  each  item,  always  consider  the  most  difficult,  or  highest 
order  of  activity  that  the  incumbent  performs,  and  make  your  Judgment 
ca  the  basis  of  this  activity* 

Id  - 23*  Planning  Activities  * As  part  of  his  assigned  duties  the  in- 
oumbentf 

18  ^ develops  policies  and  objectives 

19  " develops  procedures  for  carrying  out  policies 

20  " develops  methods  for  effective  utilisation  of  resources 
""  under  his  control 

21  ^ forecasts  needs  in  terms  of  p rsonnel,  ^terial  and/or 

jaoney 

22  _ schedules  work  of  others 

23  ~ develops  budgets 
24*  Initiati^  Action 

1 _ The  Incumbent  frequently  initiates  action  and  procedures 

on  his  own  volition  without  receiving  specific  directives 
to  do  so*  (e»g*  store  owner,  teacher) 

0 The  incunibent  normally  follows  fairly  well  established 
"*  procedures  and  directives  in  performing  his  Job  (e*g* 

telephone  lineman,  librarian) 

23*  Uniqueness  of  Decisions 

3 ^ The  incumbent  continually  faces  unique  situations  where 
he  must  make  decisions  for  ^ich  there  is  no  precedent* 
(e*g*  business  executivs) 

2 ^ ihe  inciunbent  often  makes  decisions  for  which  there  is 
""  no  precedent  in  tezmis  of  established  policies  and  pro- 
cedures* (e*g»  restaurant  manager,  department  store 
buyer) 

1 ^ The  incumbent  sometimes  makes  decisions  for  which  there 
**  is  no  precedent  in  terms  of  established  policies  and 

procedures*  (e*g*  secretaiy) 

0 ^ The  decisions  made  by  the  incumbent  are  based  almost 
**  exclusively  upon  established  policies  and  procedures* 

26*  Time  Span  of  Decisions 

3 ^ The  Incumbent  regularly  makes  decisions  which  have  a 

^ fairly  pamanent  effect  upon  the  work  situation  (measured 
in  years)*  (e«g*  a decision  to  build  a new  factory) 

2 ^ The  decisions  made  by  the  incumbent  usually  affect 

the  work  situation  for  a considerable  amount  of  time 
(measured  in  months  or  seasons)*  (e*g*  a decision  to 
include  a certain  dress  in  the  "fall  line") 

1 ^ The  decisions  made  by  the  incumbent  usually  affect  the 

^ work  situation  for  a relatively  short  period  of  time  (meas- 
in?ed  in  hours,  days  or  weeks)*  (e«g*  a decision  to  let 
the  office  staff  off  early  because  of  a snowstorm) 

0 ^ The  incumbent  is  rarely.  If  ever,  called  upon  to  make 
^ decisions  of  any  lasting  effect* 
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27.  Intelligence  - Different  occupations  are  associated  with  different 
intaiiigenM  levels*  The  scale  below  consists  of  a number  of 
occupations  arranged  in  order  of  intelligence  scores  of  people 
in  those  occupations*  Check  the  occupation  below  in  vhtch  the 
incumbent  would  apply*  about  the  same  degree  of  Intelligence  as 
the  incumbent  in  this  Job* 

6 ^ Scientist^  Theoretical  Kathematician 

5 3 L&wyerp  Accountant 

4 ~ Sales  Hanagerp  Bookkeeper 

3 ” Electrician,  Toolmaker 

2 3 Auto  Mechanic,  Welder 

1 “2  Miner,  Teamster 

0 2 Floor  Sweeper,  Dishwasher 

2d*  Curiosity  - The  tendency  to  investigate  or  seek  the  novel  in  the 
world  about .one*  Check  the  Job  below  vAiich  is  most  like  this 
one  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  curiosity  that  the  incumbent  exerts* 

4 _ Newspaper  Reporter 

3 2 Dress  Designer 

2 2 Notel  Manager 

1 2 Bookkeeper 

0 2 Sewing  Machine  Operator 

29*  Skepticism  ->  The  extent  to  vdiich  the  incumbent  maintains  doubt 
and  question  on  a subject  unti3  adequate  evidence  is  produced* 

2 _ Exerts  a great  deal  of  skepticism  in  his  woii  (e*g« 

~ research  scientist.  Judge) 

1 _ Exerts  a moderate  amount  of  skepticism  in  his  work 

~ (e*g«  nurse,  newspaper  editor,  employment  interviewer) 

0 ^ Exerts  little  or  no  skepticism  in  his  work  (e*g*  tele« 

graph  operator,  railroad  switchman,  welder) 

30*  Interpretation  of  Information  - In  various  Jobs,  the  worker  receives 
information  from  charts,  graphs,  meters,  tables,  etc*,  and  his 
task  is  to  "read"  and  interpret  this  information,  in  order  to  decide 
upon  an  appropriate  course  of  action*  The  difficulty  off  the  task 
in  such  cases  would  vary  depending  upon  such  factors  as  the 
amount,  conqplexity  and  completeness  of  the  infoimation  presented* 

Check  the  activity  below  which  is  most  nearly  like  those  of  the 
incumbent  in  terms  of  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  data* 

5 _ reads  corporate  financial  reports  as  a step  in  ana- 

lyzing their  financial  soundness 

4 reads  and  interprest  weather  charts  in  order  to  make 
*"  weather  forecasts 

3 ^ checks  farm  production  records  in  order  to  coiqjile 

summary  statistics 

2 ^ reads  temperature  gauges  to  insure  that  temperature  is 

within  safe  limits 

1 _ reads  gas  meters  and  records  readings  on  a standard  form 

0 ^ does  no  interpretation  of  data 

31#  Usage  of  Mathematics 

5 _ makes  decisions  with,  or  makes  applications  of  advanced 
” mathematics,  such  as  differential  calculus,  topology, 

probability  theory  or  vector  analysis 

4 . performs  algebraic,  geometric  or  statistical  procedures 
* in  standard  practical  applications 

3 . may  apply  any  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  including 

powers,  roots,  and  the  manipulation  of  fractions  and  decimals 
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2  _ may  use  the  basic  arithmetical  operations  of  addition^  sub- 
traction^  multiplication^  and  division 
1 _ performs  simple  adding  or  subtracting  of  idiole  numbers^ 
or  performs  simple  counting 
0 ^ makes  no  numerical  computations 

III®  BODY  AND  LIMB  ACTIVITIES  The  following  activities  deal  generally  with 
activities  that  the  incumbent  performs  with  the  body  or  limbs* 


33. 


34* 


35. 


Finger  Manipulation  - Check  the  activity  below  idilch  involves 
about  as  much  finger  manipulation  as  the  Incumbent  employs  in 
this  Jobo 

7 performs  surgical  operations  on  human  beings 

6 3 cuts  ornamental  designs  in  Jewelry 

5 „ tunes  auto  engines 

4 3 adjusts  camera  settings  for  taking  consserclal  pictures 

3 Z packs  cakes  of  soap  in  cardboard  boxes 

2 _ pulls  weeds  by  hand 

1 Z carries  pieces  of  furniture 

0 Z Incumbent's  activities  Involve  no  finger  manipulation® 
Gross  Arm-Hand  Kanlpulatlon  - The  control  or  manipulation  of 
relatively  large  objects  through  skillful  hand  and  arm  move* 
monts^  not  to  be  confused  with  the  manipulation  of  smaller  objects 
with  the  fingers*  Check  the  activity  below  idilch  Is  most  like  the 
Incumbent's  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  arm-hand  manipulation 
Involved® 

6 ^ plays  professional  basketball 

5 Z operates  a bulldozer 

4 Z loanipulates  farm  tractor  controls 

3 Z P^cks  cans  of  beans  in  cardboard  boxes 

2 Z vacuums  rugs  with  a vacuum  cleaner 

1 Z pashes  buttons  In  operating  a commercial  elevator 

0 Z Incumbent's  activities  Involve  no  grcss  arnnhand  mani- 

pulations* 

Armband  Steadiness  * Maintaining  a steady  arm  position  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  tremor® 

2 _ must  exert  a great  deal  of  azmt-hand  steadiness  (e*g* 

surgeon^  artist) 

1 _ must  exert  a moderate  amount  of  arm-hand  steadiness 
^ (e.g.  bartender,  taxi  driver) 

0 need  not  exert  even  a normal  amount  of  arm^iand  steadi- 


ness. 

General  Physical  Coordination  - Overall  coordination  of  body  and 
limb  movements*  Check  the  activity  below  idilch  Involves  about 
as  much  general  physical  coordination  as  the  Incumbent  employs 
In  this  Job® 

6  ^ performs  trapeze  feats  in  circus  shows 
5 Z inanipulates  numerous  hand  and  foot  controls  simultaneously 
In  landing  an  airplane 

4  _ demonstrates  correct  swimming  strokes  for  students 
3 ^ rides  bicycle  to  deliver  messages  and  telegrams 
2 Z ^^£3  ditches  with  pick  and  shovel 
1 ^ hands  niunber  tags  to  customers  using  coat  check  room 
0 interviews  Job  seekers 
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36*  Manual  Force  - The  exertion  of  force  (in  pounds)  through  grasping « 
squeezing,  or  holding  ob.iects  stationary  with  the  hands.  Check  the 
activity  below  which  is  most  like  the  incumbent*s  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  manual  force  exerted, 

operates  pneumatic  hammer  in  breaking  up  concrete 

5 __  drives  nails  in  floor  joist  vdien  framing  house 

4'_  manipulates  steering  wheel  of  a taxi  cab 

3 _ cuts  hair  in  a barber  shop 

2 repairs  watches 

1 __  handles  money  when  receiving  deposits  and  cashing  checks 

0 _ incumbent  does  not  exert  any  manual  force 

37 • General  Force  - The  force  (in  pounds)  exerted  through  pushing, 
pulling,  and/or  carrying.  Check  the  activity  below  vftiich  is  most 
like  the  incumbent's  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  general  force 
exerted, 

7 _ works  as  a professional  wrestler 

6 _ manually  unloads  freight  from  boxcars 

5 _ installs  fence  posts 

4 _ carries  groceries  to  customers*  cars 

3 _ picks  grapefruit  from  trees 

2 _ manually  packs  cigars  in  cardboard  cartons 

1 ^ arranges  flowers  in  floral  design 

0 _ exerts  no  general  force 

38»  Leg  Force  - The  amount  of  pressure  exerted  by  pushing  with  one  or 
both  legs.  Check  the  appropriate  box, 

2 _ exerts  a good  deal  of  leg  force  (e,  g,  climbing  a telephone 

pole,  operating  the  foot  controls  in  a large  truck  or  a heavy 
piece  of  road  equipment) 

1 ^ exerts  some,  but  not  much,  leg  force  (e,  g,  driving  a taxL 

cab,  operating  pedal  on  a punch  press) 

0 does  not  exert  leg  force  in  performing  the  Job 

39*  Operation  of  Foot  Control  Devices  - Check  the  appropriate  box, 

2 performs  tasks  involving  some  preceision  in  the  operation 
of  foot  control  devices  (e,  g,  operating  the  rudder  controls 
on  an  airplane  or  the  simultaneous  operation  of  a clutch 
and  gas  pedal  in  driving  manual  shift  car) 

1 _ performs  tasks  involving  simple  operation  of  foot  control 

devices  (e«  g»  stepping  on  a brake  pedal  or  a release 
mechanism) 

0 ^ does  not  operate  foot  control  devices 

40,  Control  Operations  (Motor  Aspects)  - Most  man-machine  systems 
require  the  incimibent  to  operate  one  or  more  "hand  control"  de- 
vices, such  as  knobs,  cranks,  levers,  wheels,  handles,  etc. 

The  operatic i of  hand  control  devices  can  be  differentiated 
according  to  the  physical  difficulty  of  the  control  activities. 

The  physical  difficulty-referred  to  here  involves  the  difficulty 
in  manipulating  the  control  devices  accurately  by  hand  once  the 
decision  has  been  made  as  to  how  these  devices  should  be  ad- 
justed, The  main  factors  that  should  be  considered  are  the  degree 
of  motor  skill  required  to  operate  the  control  devices  and  the 
precision  with  vftiich  the  adjustments  must  be  made,  Tou  should 
not  consider  the  amount  of  intellectual  ability  involved  in 
detemining  what  control  activities  are  necessary.  The  incumbent; 
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2 _ engages  in  difficult  hand  control  operations  (e*g»  adjus- 

ting a carburetor  in  an  auto  engine^  operating  a crane 

on  a construction  project) 

1 _ engages  in  fairly  easy  hand  control  operations  (e.g.  ad- 
~ Justing  voluaie  on  a W set^  operating  a control  lever 

on  a grease  rack  in  a service  station) 

0 _ engages  in  ^ hand  control  operations 

41 « Control  Operations  (Mental  Aspects)  - Control  operations  in  man-ma- 
chine systems  vary  widely  in  complexity  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
Infomiatlon  which  the  Incunibent  must  take  into  account  and  the  com- 
petence required  in  integrating  t^ls  information  In  order  to  arrive 
at  accurate  decisions  about  what  controls  to  manipulate  and  how  to 
manipulate  them^  Thus  complexity  refers  not  to  the  motor  t^k  but 
to  the  mental  activities  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  controls. 
Check  that  activity  below  which  Is  most  like  that  of  the  incumbent 
in  terms  of  the  complexity  of  control  operations* 

6 ^ pilots  a commercial  airliner 
5 ~ operates  a radar  set  in  a tracking  station 
4 ~ operates  a TV  camera  during  live  broadcasts 

3 _ drives  a commercial  truck  cross  country 

2 _ uses  a power  saw  to  cut  timber 

1 _ operates  a push  button  elevator  in  a commercial  building 

0 ” engages  in  m control  activities 

42  - 46*  Clerical  Tasks  - Indicate  which,  If  any  of  the  following  cleri- 
cal activities  are  performed  by  the  incumbent  as  a regular  part 
of  hls^er  Job*  (Check  as  many  as  are  applicable*) 

42* _ Files  (coi^spondence,  index  cards,  blueprints,  etc*) 

43 Types  (any  type  of  written  material) 

44*Z  Takes  dictation  in  shorthand 

45»~  Operates  calculating  or  adding  machines 

46*3  Operates  bookkeeping  machines 

47»  Monitors  a*Work  Process  - Frequently  or  continuously  checks  a process 
in  operation  to  see  that  It  Is  functioning  satisfactorily  or  to 
Identify  certain  stages  in  the  process*  Hakes  coirrectlons,  changes 
or  stops  the  process  when  necessary*  Bxamples  of  monitoring  a 
work  process  would  be  a boUerman  making  constant  checks  of  the 
pressure  gauges  and  changing  the  tesqperature  when  the  presstire  be- 
comes too  high  or  too  low,  or  an  electrical  power  station  oper- 
ator keeping  check  of  the  voltage  carried  by  each  line  in  order  to 
switch  from  one  line  to  another  when  a line  Is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming overloaded*  The  incumibents 

1 _ monitors  a work  process 

0 ^ does  not  monitor  a work  process 

4d«  Assembling  - The  putting  together  of  different  parts  into  a cosh 
plate  object*  The  incumbents 

2 _ performs  fairly  precise  assembling  tasks  requiring  some 
~ skill  and/or  practice  (e*g*  wiring  the  circuits  of  a 

TV  set,  assembling  wrist  watches) 

1 ^ performs  fairly  simple  asseoibllng  tasks  (e*g*  assembles 
**  kitchen  chairs,  baby  carriages,  etc*) 

0 ^ does  not  perform  any  assembly  tasks 

49*  ArranglmTor  Positioning  - The  placing  of  objects  in  some  orderly 
fashion  or  specific  posltlra*  The  incumbents 
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2 ^ performs  soaie  specific  arranging  or  positioning  task  re- 

qulring  a good  deal  of  skill  or  precision  (e«g»  a flower 
arranger^  a drill  press  operator  positioning  a piece  of 
metal  so  as  to  drill  the  hole  in  exactly  the  right  place) 

1 _ perforins  some  specific  arranging  or  positioning  task  which 
""  does  not  reqtdrs  much  skill  or  precision  on  his  part  (de- 
livery truok  driver  arranging  packages  in  the  truck) 

0 ^ does  not  perform  any  specific  arranging  or  positioning 
" task 

50#  Skill  of  Hand  Tool  Usage  - The  term  hand  tool  refers  to  any  tool 
(such  as  hammers^  wrenches,  shovels,  drills  and  knives)  Which  the 
worker  holds  and  manipulates  with  one  or  both  hands  while  perfor- 
ming his  Job  duties#  Check  the  activity  below  which  is  most  like 
that  of  the  Incumbent  in  terms  of  the  skill  with  which  hand  tools 
are  used# 

7 _ carves  delicate  ivory  figures  for  decorative  purposes 
6 ~ makes  repairs  on  precision  instruments  such  as  watches, 

*"  gyros  or  the  like 
5 . overhauls  automobile  engines 
4 3 repairs  radio  and  T7  sets 

3 3 shoes 

2 3 installs  fence  posts 

1 ~ uses  a hook  to  unload  freight  from  box  cars 
0 ~ uses  no  hand  tools 

51#  Number  of  Hand  Tools  Used  - Indicate  the  appropriate  number  of  hand 
tools  used  by  the  incunibent#  (Include  those  used  infrequently,  but 
available  when  needed#) 

4 more  than  50 

3 " 25  to  50 

2 " 15  to  24 
1 " 5 to  14 
0 3 0 to  5 

52  - 63#  General  Bodily  Activity  - For  each  of  the  following  items,  place 
a check  in  the  column  which  most  accurately  describes  the  amount 
of  working  time  that  the  incumbent  spends  in  the  activity# 

(Notes  an  incumbent  may  be  performing  more  than  one  activity 
at  any  given  time#)  (e#g#  standing  and  reaching) 

(0)  (1)  (2)  ' (3) 

Of  1-iqg  ii*ipi<  41-100^ 

52#  Reclining  ____  - 

53*1  Sitting  

54#  Standing  _ 

55#I  Kneeling  

56#*  Stooping  

57#*  Crawling  

58.“  Walking  

59*Z  Running  __  __  

60#^  Jumping  ^ 

6l#“  Reaching  __  __  

62#“  Balancing 

63*3  Climbing  
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64*  Moving  Ob.lects  by  Hand  - Carries,  lifts,  pushes,  pulls,  moves 
to  position  or  othervd.se  moves  objects  or  materials  1:^  hand* 

(e«g*  transferring  stock  from  cartons  to  shelves,  placing 
materials  on  conveyor  belt) « Indicate  below  the  proportion 
of  time  the  incumbent  spends  in  these  activities* 

3 ^ a major  proportion  of  his  time  {more  than  50$S) 

2 3 & substantial  amount  of  time  (21  - 50!^) 

1 " a moderate  amount  of  time  (6  - 20$) 

0 ~ little  or  no  time  (0  - 5%) 

IV*  SUPERVISOHr  ACTIVITIES  - This  section  deals  with  various  activities  that 
people  perform  in  the  process  of  supervising  others*  If  the  incumbent 
performs  ^ supervisoif^  duties,  check  __  and  proceed  to  item  76*  If  the 
incumbent  does  perform  some  supervisory  duties,  proceed  with  the  next 
item,  number  65 « 

65*  Supervision  Given  - (Supervision  as  a primary  duty)  The  following 
items  constitute  a scale  of  supervision  given  by  the  incumbent  from 
(1)  the  most  direct  to  (4)  the  most  general*  The  extremes  (0  and  4) 
and  the  midpoint  (2)  of  this  scale  are  described*  Check  the  cate- 
gory i*<hich  most  accurately  describes  the  type  of  supervision  given 
by  the  incumbent*  If  he  supervises  different  people  in  different 
ways,  check  the  highest  order  type  which  is  applicable*  Note?  do 
not  Include  in  this  section  that  supervision  vMch  is  not  a primary 
part  of  the  job,  such  as  the  supervision  of  a secretary  or  fellow 
workers  which  in  the  following  items* 

4 _ General  direction  - The  Incumbent  gives  no  direct 
” Instruction,  and  reviews  his  subordinates*' woHc 

quite  infrequently* 

3 . 

2 ^ General  supervision  - The  incumbent  gives  general  In- 
""  stmctions  and  Inspects  his  subordinates*  work  only 

at  in^rtant  intervals* 

1 _ Immediate  supervision  - The  Incumbent  given  daily 

detailed  instmctions  and  checks  his  subordinates' 

work  almost  daily* 

0 __  Supervises  no  one* 

66*  Supervises  Assistants  - supervises  as  incidental  part  of  other 
primary  duties,  one  or  a small  number  of  individuals  engaged  in 
supplementary  types  of  activities,  as  secretaries,  assistants, 
or  those  understudying  his  job. 

1 ^ The  incumbent  does  supervise  assistants* 

0 ^ The  incumbent  does  not  supervise  assistants* 

67*  Supervises  Fellow  Vforicers  - operates  as  a working  supervisor  to 
other  personnel  in  the  working  group;  performs  work  relatively 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Individusds  supervised* 

1 _ The  Incumbent  does  supervise  fellow  workera* 

0 ” The  Incumbent  does  not  supervise  fellow  workers* 

- 74#  Types  ?f  People  Supervised  - If  the  Incumbent  is  in  a supers 
visory  position,  check  those  occupational  group(s)  who  are 
directly  responsible  to  him*  Ch^ck  as  many  as  apply,  but 
remember  to  Include  only  those  ^.at  report  directly  to  him* 

6S*  _ upper  level  management 

69*  ~ middle  management 

70*  3 first  line  management  (people  who  supervise  non- 

supervisory  employees  as  a primary  part  of  their  job) 
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71*  „ non-sup ervisory  employees 
72*  _ professional  personnel 

73*  ^ students  or  trainees  (people  in  formal  training  programs) 
74*  _ patients 

75*  Number  of  People  Supe3:*vised  - Check  the  category  vfliich  describes 
how  many  people  the  incumbent  directly  supervises. 

4 20  or  more  people 

3 ^ between  10  and  19  people 

2 ^ between  3 and  9 people 
1 ~ less  than  3 people 

0 ^ The  incumbent  does  not  supei*vise  anyone 

76*  Delegating  Authority  - giving  authority  to  lower  echelons  so  that 
they  may  accomplish  objectives* 

1 - The  incumbent  delegates  authority* 

0 _ The  incumbent  does  not  delegate  aithorlty. 

77*  Responsibility  for  Physical  Assets  - In  many  jobs,  the  incumbent  is 
placed  in  charge  of  or  uses  certain  physical  assets  of  ths  employer 
such  as  tools,  machinery,  supplies,  or  money*  It  is  the  incumbent* 
responsibility  to  utilize  these  assets  or  supervise  their  utiliz- 
ation in  such  a way  that  their  value  is  not  reduced  through  damage 
or  loss*  Please  check  the  category  below  vdiich  best  approximates 
the  total  amount  of  physical  assets  vdiich  the  incumbent  is  re- 
sponsible for* 

3 _ more  than  $1,0CX),000 

4 between  $100,000  and  $1,000,000 
3 ” between  $10,000  and  $100,000 

2 _ between  $1,000  and  $10,000 

1 _ between  $100  and  $1,000 

0 _ less  than  $100 

78*  Responsibility  for  Health  and  Welfare  of  Others  - In  many  job  posi- 
tions, the  incumbent  is  entrusted  with  some  responsibility  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  others*  Check  the  position  below  which  is 
most  nearly  like  that  of  the  incumbent  in  terms  of  his  responsibil- 
ity for  the  health  and  welfare  of  others* 

3 __  army  general  in  charge  of  a large  combat  xmit 

4 ^ city  fire  inspector 
3 Z playground  director 

2 _ for«nan  of  a small  group  of  workers 

1 _ dog  catcher 

0 ~ filing  clerk 

79*  Issuing  Directives  - The  giving  of  orders  either  verbally  or  in 
writing  which  are  binding  upon  the  recipients*  The  order  giver 
may  be  in  a direct  supe3:yisor-subordinate  relationship  with  the 
receiver,  or  he  may  be  in  some  other  type  of  power  position  such 
as  a policeman  ordering  a traffic  violator  to  "pull  over"  to  the 
curb*  The  incumbents 

1 ^ does  issue  directives 

0 ^ does  nob  issue  directives 

80-87*  Personnel  Decisions  - Indicate  below  those  actions  over  Which  the 
incumbent  has  final  responsibility*  (Check  as  many  as  apply*) 

80*  _ promotions 
81*  ^ demotions 
82*  _ transfers 
83*  dismissals 
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84*  _ hiring 

85*  „ raises 

86*  salaiy  cuts 

87*  other  punitive  action 

V*  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  INTEREBRSONAL  RELATIONS—  The  following  items  deal 
generally  vdth  the  processes  of  communications  between  individuals  and 
groins 5 and  the  relationships  of  the  incumbent  to  other  individuals 
and  groups  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact* 

88*  Information  Giving  and  Receiving  - In  jobs  as  well  as  other  aspects 
of  daily  living,  we  are  constantly  getting  and  giving  information* 
When  a foreman  explains  the  procedures  of  a job  to  a new  worker, 
he  is  giving  information,  and  conversely,  the  worker  is  receiving 
information*  If  you  stop  to  consider  your  daily  activities,  you 
will  find  that  you  have  received  infomatlon  from  many  different 
sources?  your  boss,  your  fellow  workers,  your  subordinates,  written 
reports,  files,  notices,  meters,  and  a myriad  of  other  sources. 

There  may  be  just  as  many  ways  in  which  you  have  given  information, 
both  orally  and  in  writing,  to  other  individuals*  But  althoug^i 
there  are  elements  of  both  giving  and  receiving  information  in 
most  jobs,  some  involve  a predominance  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  elements.  In  the  job  in  question,  does  the  Incumbent's 
activity  involve  the  giving  or  receiving  of  information  to  a greater 
extent?  Check  that  category  \diich  you  feel  would  most  nearly  de- 
scribe the  information  giving  and  receiving  activities  of  the  incum- 
bent* The  incumbent? 

4 _ gives  much  more  information  than  he  receives 
3 _ gives  somewhat  more  information  than  he  receives 
2 _ gives  about  as  much  information  as  he  receives 
1 ” receives  somewhat  more  information  than  he  gives 
0 _ receives  much  more  information  than  he  gives 
89  - 101*  Now  determine  the  people  with  whom  the  Incumbent  Interchanges 
information.  Look  at  the  first  group;  if  the  Incumbent  does 
not  directly  give  information  to  or  receive  information  from 
members  of  that  group,  place  a check  In  the  column  narked 
"does  not".  If  the  incumbent  does  directly  interchange  in- 
formation with  members  of  that  group,  place  a check  in  the 
column  marked  "does"*  The  information  we  are  concerned  with 
here  is  job-r^ted  information;  therefore,  casual  conver- 
sations related  to  the  job  should  not  be  considered.  Mark  a 
response  for  each  group  below* 

Does  Not  Does 

89*  Members  of  Management  (those 

people  vdio  supervise  Individuals 
T»rtio  in  turn  supervise  others) 

(e*  g*  executives)  __  ^ 

90*  Foremen  and  Other  First  Line 
Supervisors  (those  people  who 
supervise  non-supervisory  per- 
sonnel) (e*  g*  foreman,  office 

managers)  ^ _ 

91*  Non-Supervisory  Personnel  normally 
considered  to  be  skilled. 
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seDii->skilled  or  unskilled  Does  Not  Does 

occupations  not  including 
clerical  or  sales  (e«  g« 
electrician,  machine  operator, 

ditch  digger)  

92,  Clerical  Workers  («•  g,  typists, 

file  clerkl  ^ 

93*  Salesmen,  not  inc3.uding  sales 

managers  (e«  g«  sales  clerks, 

door-to-door  salesmen)  ^ 

94*  Semi-Professional  and  Professional 

Persoimel  (e.g.  draftsman,  chemist)  ^ ^ 

95*  Customers . including  clients,  patients, 

etc , ’ 

96,  **The  Public”,  not  included  as  custo- 

'mers  or  any  of  the  other  classifications 
(e.  g«  people  \dio  might  communicate  id.th 
**The  Public”  would  be  publicity  managers, 
policemen,  newscasters)  __  __ 

97*  ”Important  Persons”  (e,  g*  visiting 

dignitaries)  ^ _ 

98.  Prospective  Employees  __ 

99*  Students  or  Trainees  (includes  only 

people  in  formal  training  situations)  

100«  Investors  ^ ^ 

101  • Suppliers  

102*  Coordination  of  Activities  - This  function  involves  the  process  of 
monitoring  the  work  of  separate  individuals  or  groiq)s  in  order  to 
keep  each  infoimed  of  the  other's  actions  so  that  their  combined 
activities  might  make  a maximum  contribution  toward  the  attainment 
of  an  overall  goal*  The  coordinating  individual  keeps  track  of 
what  functions  the  separate  elements  of  the- system  are  performing 
in  order  to  keep  each  informed  of  the  other's  progress  and 
contributions*  It  should  be  noted  that  this  individual  is  not 
the  ”boss”  of  the  system*  He  does  not  have  direct  line  authority 
over  the  other  people  in  the  rystem,  nor  does  he  have  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  achieving  the  group  goal* 

2 The  incumbent  coordinates  activities  of  groups* 

1 ~ The  incumbent  coordinates  activities  of  individuals* 

0 ~ The  incumbent  does  not  engage  in  any  coordination 

activities « 

103*  Written  Communications  - Vary  in  difficulty  according  to  such 
factors  as  the  degree  of  con^lexlty  and  abstractness  of  the 
communication,  the  possible  consequences  if  it  is  misunderstood, 
as  well  as  the  required  degree  of  adherence  to  the  rules  of 
grammar,  punctuation,  spelling,  and  style*  Check  the  communications 
activity  below  which  is  about  as  difficult  as  those  'if  the  incumbent* 
5 _ writes  a technical  report  for  publication  in  x scientific 
journal 

4 _ prepares  job  descriptions 

3 _ writes  advertisements  of  houses  for  sale 

2 _ orders  office  supplies  by  letter 

1 transcribes  notes  into  files  or  ledgers 
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0 _ The  Incumbent  makes  no  written  communications* 

104«  Verbal  Communications  - In  most  jobs  the  incuiobent  communicates 
orally  with  others*  The  difficulty  of  these  communications 
▼aries  according  to  such  factors  as  the  degree  of  complexity 
ind  abstractness  of  the  communication^  the  amount  of  exact* 
ness  required^  the  possible  consequences  if  the  communication 
is  misunderstood,  as  well  as  the  required  degree  of  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  diction  and  grammar*  Check  that  activity  belcw 
vdiich  is  most  nearly  like  vliose  of  the  Incunibent  in  terms  of  its 
difficulty* 

5 _ is  interviewed  by  a news  reporter  on  his  firm’s  pdi- 
~ cies 

4 _ advises  salesmen  on  good  selling  techniques 

3 Z,  instructs  employees  in  proper  safety  procedures 

around  dangerous  machinery 

2 _ explains  rules  and  regulations  to  fellow  assembly  line 

workers 

1 _ gives  information  on  time  of  train  departures  over  the 
~ telephone 

0 _ makes  a Tn^niml1In  of  simple  verbal  communications 

105*  Verbal  Presentations  - In  many  jobs,  the  Incunibent  not  only  com- 
municates  verbally  with  others,  but  on  occasion  he  gives  talks 
before  groups  of  people*  In  this  sense,  the  communication  is 
prlmariXy  a one-way  type,  from  the  Incumbent  to  the  group*  The 
difficulty  of  these  verbal  presentations  varies  according  to  such 
factors  as  the  content  and  importance  of  the  subject  matter,  the 
length  of  the  presentation,  and  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
audience*  Check  the  presentation  activity  below  i4iich  is  about 
as  difficult  as  the  incumbent’s* 

7 _ gives  a talk  on  a technical  subject  before  a profes- 
~ sional  society 

6 _ gives  lectures  to  a class  in  college  English 

5 presents  a progress  report  at  a meeting  of  county 

agricultural  agents 

4 _ gives  a speech  on  his  travels  at  a women’ s club 

luncheon 

3 ^ makes  a public  presentation  of  an  athletic  award 

2 Z supervises  a group  of  longshoremen 

1 _ briefs  night  watchmen  before  their  tour  of  duty 

0 ^ the  incunibent  makes  no  verbal  presentation 

106*  Instructing  - The  activity  of  instructing  varies  in  difficulty 

according  to  such  factors  as  the  complexity  and  abstractness  of  the 
material  presented,  the  number  and  composition  of  the  audience 
receiving  the  inst:.  c^^tion,  and  the  level  of  competence  required  to 
perform  the  instiMcting  task*  Check  the  instructing  activity  below 
which  is  most  nearly  like  those  of  the  incunibent  in  terms  of  its 
difficulty. 

5 ^ teaches  a college  course  in  advanced  calculus 

4 Z participates  as  an  instructor  in  a management 
" training  program 

3 _ trains  new  employees  in  performance  of  semi-skilled 

work 

2 ^ instructs  workers  in  simple  assembly-line  tasks 
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1 _ advises  motorists  of  shortest  routes  to  take 

0 ^ The  incumbent  does  no  instructing« 

107*  Advising  - The  advising  activities  below  vary  in  difficulty  in 

terms  of  the  specificity  and  complexity  required  to  give  the  advice* 
Check  the  activity  below  idiich  is  most  nearly  like  those  of  the 
incumbent  in  terms  of  its  difficulty* 

6 ^ counsels  the  military  on  the  development  of  atomic 
weapons 

5 ^ adi^ees  general  practitioners  on  difficult  respiratory 

problems 

4 ^ advises  the  president  of  a manufacturing  company  on 
possible  public  reactions  to  proposed  products  and 
policies 

3 _ advises  foremen  on  the  handling  of  grievances 

2 conducts  a beginning  course  in  first  aid 

1 _ answers  customers*  questions  on  products  sold  by  an 

appliance  store 

0 ^ drives  a truck  on  a cross-country  route 

108*  Counseling  - Some  jobs  involve  the  activity  of  counseling;  that 

Is,  the  incumbent  helps  others  to  understand  and  solve  their  per- 
sonal problems*  This  activity  Is  not  merely  one  of  advising, 
but  more  of  a mutual  search  for  knowledge  and  direction*  The 
counseling  done  by  the  incumbent  would  vary  in  difficulty  accor- 
ding to  such  factors  as  the  seriousness,  complexity,  and  uniqueness 
of  the  problems,  and  the  competence  required  to  perform  the  coun- 
seling* Check  the  counseling  task  below  which  Is  most  nearly  like 
those  of  the  incumbent  ia  terms  of  Its  difficulty* 

4 ^ counsels  patients  with  s evere  psychiatric  problems 

3 ~ counsels  amputees  on  the  job  adjustment  problems 

2 "2  counsels  parents  on  the  behavior  problems  of  their 

children 

1 ^ counsels  workers  on  Insurance  programs 

0 2 ^^9  perform  any  counseling  activities 

109*  Persuading  - Persuading  activities  vary  In  difficulty  according 
to  such  factors  as  the  ingenuity  and  insight  required  of  the 
persuader,  the  expected  resistance  of  those  persons  being  per- 
suaded, the  cost  to  these  people>and  the  nuiiober  of  people  to  be 
persuaded*  Compare  the  persuading  actlvj.tles  of  the  incumbent 
with  those  below,  and  check  that  one  which  is  most  nearly  like 
the  incumbent's  in  terms  of  its  difficulty* 

6 ^ campaigns  for  the  position  of  state  senator 

5 2 a lobbyist  in  Washington 

4 ^ sells  major  appliances  such  as  refrigerators  and 

washing  machines 

3 _ sells  suits  and  coats  in  a men's  clothing  store 

2 ^ sells  small  Items  in  a hardware  store , 

1 _ gives  away  free  samples  for  a product  promotion 

0 assembles  tubes  on  an  assembly  line 

110*  NegotlatiSg  - conferring,  bargaining,  or  discussing  with  a view 
toward  reaching  an  agreement*  The  object  of  the  negotiation  may 
be  e price,  a product,  a procedure^or  any  of  a number  of  other 
objects*  Indicate  below  whether  or  not  this  job  involves  the 
activity  of  negotiating* 
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This  job  does  invd/e  the  activity  of  negotiating, 

" (e«g«  theatrical  agent,  departmenb  store  bxiyer^  iinion 
re  pre  sent  ative  } 

0 ^ This  job  d093  not  involve  the  activity  of  negotiating* 
111*  Reporting" » Repoi*ting  activities  are  those  involving  compiling 

information  and  organizing  It  in  writing  for  use  by  a superior 
or  other  Interested  pairbles*  ^e  activities  vary  in  their  dif- 
ficulty according  to  the  complexity  and  abstractness  of  the  re- 
port^ the  position  of  the  pe3raon(s}  receiving  It  and  the  ove3r- 
all  importance  of  the  import*  Choose  that  reporting  activity  below 
which  is  most  nearly  like  those  of  the  Incumbent  in  terms  of  its 
difficulty* 

6 ^ Prepares  a military  report  on  a nuclear  test  blast 

5 3 writes  a techincal  article  in  the  field  of  electrical 
englnees^ing 

4 ^ prepares  proposals  for  the  design  of  apairbment  houses 

3 3 payroll  imports  for  a small  factory 

2 " prepares  imports  on  church  activities  for  a church 
” official 

1 _ prepares  attendance  imports  for  a hi^  school  prSncLpal 

0 ~ this  job  involves  no  repoirbing 

112*  Publicizing  - the  foimal  dissemination  of  Information  through 
some  type  of  communications  channel*  These  channels  may  range 
firam  perhaps  bulletin  boards  to  television,  the  impoirbant  point 
being  that  they  are  contacts  with  some  type  of  population*  The 
actual  communications  may  be  oral  or  in  if^ting,  and  may  concem 
such  diversified  Information  as  announcements  of  an  office  picnic, 
a major  change  of  corporate  policy^ or  the  Intinxiuction  of  a new 
product.  Determine  whether  this  job  Includes  the  activity  of  pub- 
licizing as  a regular  part  of  the  incumibent's  duties  and  check  one 
of  the  appropriate  boxes* 

1 ^ The  Incumbent  does  engage  in  the  activity  of  publicizing* 

0 ^ The  incumbent  does  not  engage  in  the  activity  of  pub- 
" licizlng* 

113*  Isolation  -•  In  some  jobs,  such  as  that  of  a /orest  ranger,  the 

Incumbent  may  have  practically  no  face-to;-face  contact  with  other 
individuals  for  long  periods  of  time*  If  this  job  is  of  that 
nature,  check  number  1|  otherwise,  check  number  0* 

1 ^ has  little  contact  with  other  persons 

0 2 bas  a normal  amount  of  ccntact  with  other  persons 
114*  Attendlng^or  Catering  - providing  persons  with  goods  or  sorvices* 

1 ^ The  Incumbent  waits  on  or  caters  to  people* (e*.g» 

" waiter,  salesman,  nijrse) 

0 _ The  Incumbent  does  not  wait  on  or  cater  to  people* 

115*  Performs  to  Amuse  Others  - 

1 _ The  Incumbent  performs  to  amuse  others«(e*  g*  concert 
" pianist,  movie  actor,  night  club  singer) 

0 ^ The  Incumbent  does  not  perform  to  amuse  others* 
ll6*  Conflicting  Directions  - In  some  cases,  a job  Incumbent  is  in  a 
position  where  he  may  receive  Instructions  or  directions  f3X>m 
different  sources*  In  such  cases  these  communications  may  be  in 
conflict  with  oach  other*  Indicate  below  whether  the  Incumbent 
in  this  job  finds  himself  in  this  position* 
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1 __  Yes,  at  times  the  Incumbent  may  have  to  resolve 
* conflicting  instr»xctions  or  directions  from  dif- 
ferent  sources« 

0 ^ No,  the  incumbent  receives  instructions  and  directions 

from  only  one  source© 

117#  Social  Obligations  - In  some  jobs,  the  very  nature  of  the  job  is 
such  that  the  incumbent  and/or  his  family  is  encouraged  or  even 
^'expected*^  to  exhibit  certain  behaviors  during  other  than  working 
hours©  These  behaviors  may  take  varied  forms,  such  as  entertain- 
ing customers  or  perhaps  being  active  in  local  civic  functions© 
Indicate  below  whether  the  Incumbent  in  this  job  might  be  expec- 
ted to  fulfill  certain  social  obligations  such  as  those  mentioned 
above© 

1 ^ Yes,  to  some  extent© 

0 * not  at  all© 

lld-121©  Press'" - Check  the  one  ^ich  is  most  applicable  © 

lid©  _ The  incunibentss  dress  is  left  entirely  to  his  own 
~ discretion©  (e©g*  ;^tock  clerk,  radio  repairman) 

119©  „ The  incumbent  is  expected  to  wear  a tie  and  jacket 
" or  other  publicly  presentable  clothing  during 
working  hours©  (e«g©  bank  teller,  hotel  manager) 

120©  _ The  Incumbent  is  required  to  wear  a specific  uniform 
~ during  working  hours©  (e©g,  nurse,  bus  driver,  door- 
man) 

121©  _ Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  environment,  the 

incumbent  usually  wears  special  working  clothes  such 
as  denim  overalls  (e»g©  garage  mechanic,  house  paint- 
er, baker) 

VI©  HHYIHM  OF  WORK  ACTI’TTIES—  These  items  deal  generally  with  the  times 
during  idiich  the  ii^cumbent  works  and  the  pace  at  idiich  he  performs  his 
activities© 

122©  Dav-Migfat  Work  - Check  the  appropriate  category©  The  incumbents 
4 _ works  almost  exclusively  at  night 
3 ~ works  moire  at  night  than  during  the  day 

2 3 works  about  as  much  at  night  as  dtiring  the  day 

1 3 works  more  during  the  day  than  at  night 

0 * worics  almost  exclusively  during  the  day 

123#  Pattern  of** Woriclng  Hours  - Check  the  appropriate  category© 

2 _ The  Incumibent  typically  works  during  different  hours 
~ each  day  accordl^  to  no  fixed  plan.(e©g«  Insurance 

salesman  making  evening  calls  idien  necessary) 

1 The  incumbent  typically  works  during  different  hours 
~ each  day  or  week  according  to  some  systematic  plan. 

(e9g©  alternates  weekly  between  day  or  night  shift, 
or  works  three  days  and  two  nights  a week©) 

0 ^ The  Incumibent  typically  works  during  the  same  hours 
" every  day©  (e.g*  BAM  to  5PM  daily) 

124©  Seasonal  Regularity  of  the  Job  - Check  the  appropriate  category© 

2 _ This  job  is  performed  only  during  certain  seasons  of 

the  year© 

1 This  job  changes  somavdiat,  depending  on  the  season  of 
the  year© 

0 _ This  job  remains  substantially  the  same  from  season  to 
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season* 

125*  Regularity  of  Work  Flow  - The  pressure  from  work  schedules  varies 
from  job  to  job*  In  some  jobs  the  work  flow  is  fairly  continuous 
and  therefore  the  woiic  demands  on  the  Incumbent  are  constant  through- 
out the  work  day*  In  other  jobs>  the  work  flow  is  erratic^  with  the 
wcrk  demands  Increasing  and  decreasing  at  different  periods  of  the 
day*  Check  the  statement  below  %diich  best  charactexizes  this  job* 

2 _ The  work  demands  fluctuate  widely  throughout  the  day* 

(e.g*  short-order  cook) 

1 _ The  work  demands  fluctuate  somewhat^  but  not  radi- 
cally throughout  the  day*  (e*g«  bank  teller) 

0 _ The  work  d«?mands  are  fairly  constant  throughout 

the  day*  (e*g*  asseiiibly  line  job) 

126*  “Rush  Jobs”  - In  some  jobs^  the  incumbent  follows  a fairly  constant 
work  schedule*  That  is^  each  new  job  is  completed  in  turn  with  a 
minimum  of  importance  placed  on  getting  any  particular  job  coo^ 
pleted  hastily*  In  other  jobs^  the  incumbent  must  frequently  put 
aside  one  task  in  order  to  work  on  a “rush  job“*  Check  the  ap- 
propriate statement  below* 

2_  The  incumbent  frequently  receives  “nish  jobs”* 

1 ~ The  incumbent  occasionally  receives  “zush  jobs”* 

0 3 ^he  incumbent  rarely  or  never  receives  “rush  jobs”* 

127*  Continuous" Attention  - Check  the  one  ^ich  is  most  characteristic 

of  the  incumbent *s  work  activities* 

1 _ The  incumbent  must  focus  his  attention  on  a single 

" task  for  long  periods  (measured  in  houi*s)*  This  task 
may  be  one  in  %diich  the  worker  concentrates  on  a single 
object  (such  as  an  Intricate  engraving  task)  or  one 
in  which  the  worker  performs  the  same  operations  on 
a number  of  objects  (such  as  an  assembly  line  worker 
or  a file  clerk)* 

0 _ The  incumbent  frequently  changes  his  attention  from 

one  task  to  another* 

12d«  Rape t itivene s s - Indicate  below  the  degree  of  repetitiveness  of 
the  worker's  activities  by  checking  the  appropriate  statement* 

3 ^ Highly  repetitive  - The  Incumbent  performs  essentially 
" the  same  tasks  many  times  over  during  a working  day* 

(e*g*  elevator  operator^  assembly  line  worker) 

2 _ Fairly  repetitive  - The  incumbent  performs  the  same 

basic  taks  from  day  to  day,  but  the  order  is  more  varied 
and  some^at  larger*  (e*g*  dental  assistant^  gardener^ 
bus  driver) 

1 _ Fairly  varied  - The  incumbent  has  a fairly  wide  variety 

of  duties  involving  a number  of  different  tasks*  The 
job  is  not  highly  routinized  (e*g*  automobile  mechanic) 

0 __  Very  varied  - The  incumbent's  activities  vary  greatly 
from  day  to  day  with  little  repetition  of  specific 
tasks*  No  one  work  day  is  exactly  like  another*  (s*g« 
lawyer,  interior  decorator,  management  consultant) 
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VII.  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  JOB  ACTIVITIES 


129  - 131.  Activity  Domain  - The  domain  of  work  activities  might  be 
thought  of  as  centering  around  three  sub-categories: 
people^  data^  and  things.  That  is^  some  deal  mainly 
with  people  (e.  g.  a clerg3mian)^  others  deal  mainly  with 
data  (e.  g.  an  accountant)^  and  still  others  deal  mainly 
with  things  (e.  g.  a house  painter).  Check  the  categories 
below  with  wiidch  the  incumbent  spends  a significant  portion 
of  his  time  (more  than  40^  of  the  working  time). 


Category 
129*  „ People 

130*  _ Data 
131.  Things 


Examples  of  Operations  with  the  Category 
Speaks  to^  persuades^  negotiates^ 
askSj  etc. 

Copies^  computes^  analyzes^  compiles^  etc. 
Grasps^  hammers^  pushes^  moulds^  handles^ 
etc. 

132.  "Thinking"  vs.  "Doing"  - Some  jobs  can  be  characteriaed  as  "thinking" 
jobs^  in  which  the  incumbent  devotes  a major  portion  of  his  time  to 
reasoning^  planning^  decision  making^  etc.  (e,  g.  a military 
strategist).  At  the  other  extreme  are  "doing"  jobs^  >diich  are 
characterized  more  by  physical  activity  than  thinking  (e«  g.  a 
truck  driver  or  a carpenter). 

Please  check  the  most  appropriate  space  below. 

2 ^ The  job  in  question  is  most  accurately  described  as  a 

"thinking"  job.  (e.  g.  a corporation  lawyer  or  a business 
executive) 

1 _ The  job  in  question  involves  about  equal  amounts  of 
**thinking"  and  "doing",  (e,  g,  a line  supervisor  or 
a school  teacher) 

0 ^ The  job  in  question  is  most  accurately  described  as  a 
"doing"  job.  (e.  g.  an  electrician,  a house  painter,  or 
a machine  operator) 


SITUAHOH  VARIABLES 


VIII.  PHYSICAL  ENVXRONMENT  — These  items  all  deal  with  the  various  aspects  of 
the  physical  environment  within  which  the  incumbent  works. 

133*  Temperat^tre  - Check  the  most  appropriate  category.  The  incumbents 
2 _ works  under  unusually  low  temperature  conditions  (e,  g.  re- 
frigerated room  of  a meat  packing  plantj  in  an  ice  house) 

1 _ works  under  fairly  normal  temperature  conditions 

0 _ works  under  unusually  high  temperature  conditions  (e.  g. 

boiler  room  of  a freighter,  around  a steel  furnace) 

134.  Temperature  Fluctxiation  - Check  the  most  appropriate  category. 

1 _ Within  a working  day,  temperature  conditions  fluctuate 

severely,  (e.  g.  walks  in  and  out  of  refrigerated  rooms) 

0 ^ There  are  usually  no  severe  ten5)erature  fluctuations  on 
this  job. 
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135*  Humidity  - Check  the  most  appropriate  category*  The  incumbent; 

2 ^ works  in  a very  humid  atmosphere 

1 ~ works  under  fairly  normal  humidity  conditions 

0 3 works  i;i  a very  dry  atmosphere 

136*  Indoor-Outdoor  Work  - Check  the  most  appropriate  category*  The 
incumbent: 

4 ^ works  almost  exclusively  outdoors 

3 ~ works  more  outdoors  than  indoors 

2 _ works  about  as  much  outdoors  as  indoors 

1 ^ works  more  indoors  than  outdoors 

0 works  almost  exclusively  indoors 

137*  Uncomfortable  Atmosphere  - Check  the  most  appropriate  category* 

The  incumbents 

1 _ works  in  the  presence  of  dust^  fiunes  or  toxic  conditions 
"*  in  the  atmosphere  idilch  might  cause  discomfort  or  health 

hazards*  (e«g«  in  a saw-mill  or  in  a coal  mine) 

0 _ works  in  a fairly  nonnal  atmosphere 

13d*  C3,eanllness  of  Environment  - Check  the  most  appropriate  category* 

2 ^ Due  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  work  environment  is 

**  necessarily  dirty*  (e*g«  working  in  a garage^  shoveling 
coal  into  a furnace) 

1 _ Ihe  work  environment  is  about  as  clean  as  the  average 

home* 

0 Due  to  the  nature  of  the  work^  the  work  environment  is 
~ usually  free  oi  dirt  and  dust*  (e«g*  manufacturing 

drugs  > working  in  an  operating  room) 

139*  Illumi.nauion  - Check  the  most  appropriate  category* 

1 Woiks  under  poor  conditions  of  illumination*  (e*g* 
works  in  a mine^  works  In  a photographic  dark  room) 

0 _ Works  imder  normal  to  good  conditions  of  illumination* 
140*  Noise  - Check  the  statement  below  idilch  best  represents  the  incum- 
bent's working  environment  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  noise  present* 

6 _ in  a boiler  shop;  ten  feet  from  a pnetuoatlc  drill  in 
operation 

5 _ extremely  noisy  factory  area;  twenty  feet  from  a moving 

trailer  truck 

4 ^ office  with  tabulating  machine;  in  a very  noisy  res- 
* taurant 

3 _ near  a household  ventilation  fan;  in  a large  department 

store 

2 __  inside  a quiet  automobile;  three  feet  from  a normal 

conversation 

1 __  room  in  average  residence;  in  a quiet  office 

0 3 complete  absence  of  any  noise 

141*  Vibration  - Check  the  most  appropriate  category*  The  incumbent; 

2 _ is  exposed  to  heavy  or  frequent  vibration  from  floor, 

seat,  or  other  vibrating  objects,  (e*g«  truck  driver, 
pneumatic  drill  operator) 

1 _ is  exposed  to  li^t,  infrequent  vibration  (e*g*  barber, 
~ carpenter) 

0 is  rarely  if  ever  subjected  to  any  type  of  vibration 
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142-1A3*  Distractions  - The  incumbent  is  frequently  distracted  byt 
(Check  as  many  as  apply) 

_ telephone  calls 

143*  ~ people  seeking  cr  giving  information  (not  includ- 
**  ing  phone  calls) 

144*  Worit  Space  - Check  the  im>st  appropriate  category* 

1 ^ The  work  space  is  so  limited  or  haH  to  get  at  that 

**  assuming  comfortable  positions  is  sometimes  difficult* 
(o*S*  garage  mechanic^  plumber) 

0 _ The  incumbent  is  not  ordinarily  forced  to  assume  an 

uncomfortable  position  because  of  space  restrictions* 
145*  Physical  Haeards  - Check  the  activity  below  which  involves  about 
as  much  physical  hazard  (danger)  to  the  worker  as  is  involved  in 
this  job* 

6 _ repairs  hl^  voltage  power  lines 

5 _ works  around  vats  containing  acids  harmful  to  the  skin 

4 " worics  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a steel  furnace 

3 _ works  in  the  vicinity  of  an  operating  crane 

2 3 ^oxks  as  a carpenter 

1 _ works  as  a grocery  clerk 

0 ^ the  woric  involves  a minimal  amount  of  physical  hazards. 

IX.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND  SOCIOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  JOB  - The  following  items 
deal  with  factors  such  as  status > personal  conflicts  and  personal  freedom 
on  the  job* 

146*  Occupation  Prestige  - Check  the  occupaticsi  below  idiich  has  about 
as  much  prestige  as  the  one  in  vihich  the  incumbent  is  engaged* 

8 ^ State  Governor 

7 " College  Pwfessor 

6 ^ Lawyer 

5 * Public  School  Teacher 

4 * Bookkeeper 

3 _ Railroad  Conductor 

2 _ Machine  operator  in  a factory 

1 ^ Dock  worker 

0 3 Street  Sweeper 

147*  Job  Security  - Different  occupational  areas  usually  have  varying 
degrees  of  job  security  associated  with  them*  Compare  this  job 
with  the  areas  below  and  choose  that  area  in  vdiich  the  average  job 
is  most  like  this  one  in  terms  of  its  security* 

5 _ Health  and  Mpdicine 

4 ^ Banking 

3 " Clerical  Occupations 

2 _ Tmck  Driving 

1 ^ Construction  Woric 
0 * Migrant  Farm  Work 

I48-I52*  Type  of  Pay  - Check  as  many  as  are  applicable*  The  incumbents 
148*  _ is  paid  on  an  hourly  basis 
149*  „ is  paid  on  a regular  salary  basis 
150*  3 ^ commission  basis 

151*  _ receives  “tips”  for  his  services 
152*  is  self  employed 
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153*  Overtime  Pay  - Check  the  most  applicable  statement.  The  inciimbent 
normally: 

1 __  receives  "extra”  wages  for  time  worked  beyond  the 
~ normal  work  period* 

0 _ does  not  receive  "extra”  wages  for  time  worked  beyond 

the  normal  woik  period, 

154*  Personal  Sacrifices  ~ In  some  Jobs,  success  may  in  part  be  dependent 
upon  person^^il  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent.  An  example 
of  this  may  be  the  fireman  wiio  often  risks  his  personal  safety  in 
the  perfonnance  of  his  duties*  Less  spectacular  examples  might 
a person  ^o,  because  of  his  Job,  must  spend  much  more  than  a nor- 
mal amount  of  time  away  from  his  family,  or  a physician  who  must 
be  on  call  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night*  In  your  Judgment, 
is  this  Job  one  in  vrtxich  success  depends  in  part  upon  personal 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent? 

1 30®®  extent 

0 __  no,  not  at  all 

155*  Traveling  - "Traveling”  will  be  considered  heie  as  those  job-con- 
nected duties  vAiich  take  the  incumbent  away  from  the  place  of  his 
residence  so  that  he  must  stay  overnight  in  a place  other  than  his 
home*  Check  the  most  applicable  statement* 

3 _ The  incumbent  normally  travels  more  than  three  months 
~ out  of  a year* 

2 _ The  incumbent  normally  travels  more  than  two  weeks  but 
~ less  than  three  months  out  of  a year. 

1 _ The  incumbent  normally  travels  a total  of  no  more  than 

two  weeks  out  of  a year* 

0 The  incumbent  normally  does  no  travelling  as  a result 

* of  his  Job, 

156,  Separation  from  FawiI ly  - In  some  Jobs,  the  nature  of  the  environ- 
ment would  prohibit  or  curtail  his  being  able  to  live  with  his 
family.  In  this  item,  ignore  the  actual  marital  stattis  c£  the  in- 
cumbent and  assume  he  or  she  is  married  and  has  two  children  of 
school  age*  Considering  the  location  of  the  Job,  the  incumbent: 

1 _ may  be  separated  from  his  family  during  the  duration 

of  the  Job  (more  than  one  day)^ 

0 _ would  not  have  to  separate  from  his  family  for  the 

duration  of  the  Job* 

157*  Family  Housing  Conditions  - Considering  the  same  assumptions  as  in 
the  previous  item,  the  incumbent: 

1 _ would  be  forced  to  accomodate  his  family  in  sub-stan- 

dard housing  for  an  extended  period  of  time* 

0 ^ would  not  be  forced  to  accomo^te  his  family  in  sub- 

* standard  housing  for  anactended  period  of  time, 

158-  Unpleasant  or  Frustrating  Experiences  - In  some  Jobs,  the  incumbent 
is  likely  to  be  faced  with  freqimnt  unpleasant  or  frustrating 
personal  experiences.  One  example  of  this  might  be  a door-to-door 
salesman  vAio  may  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  a discourteotis  remark 
or  have  the  door  slammed  in  his  face*  (It  should  be  noted  that  the 
unpleasantness  being  considered  is  psychological  as  opposed  to 
physical  hazards*)  Check  the  category  vAiich  is  most  typical  of 
the  incumbent* s activities, 

2 _ The  incumbent  is  often  faced  with  unpleasant  or  frus- 

trating personal  experiences*  (e,g»  door-to-door  sales- 
man, night  club  entertainer) 
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1  _ The  incumbent  Is  occasionally  faced  vdth  unpleasant^ 

~ or  frustrating  personal  experiences^  (e«g«  telephone 
operator,  tetclier) 

0 _ The  incumbent  is  rarely,  if  ever,  faced  vdth  unpleasant 
" or  frustrating  personal  experiences*  (e*g«  motion  pic- 
ture projectionist,  hase  painter) 

159*  Social-Value  Conflicts  - Some  occupations  involve  products  or  ser- 
vices vdiose  effects  upon  society  mi^t  be  considered  harmful  by  some 
persons*  Examples  of  such  occupations  mi^t  be  those  concerned 
with  the  production  of  tobacco,  alcoholic  beverages  or  arms  and 
ammunition*  A person  vforking  in  this  type  of  job  may  find  a con- 
flict betvraen  his  need  to  eam  a living  and  his  social  values* 
Indicate  below  vdiether  this  job  might  present  a conflict  of  this 
nature  to  the  incumbent*  Note:  This  category  Is  not  to  be  nsed 

to  describe  those  jobs  v^lch  might  be  merely  personally  dlststeful 
to  a person  (such  as  ^'garbage  coUectoj^),  but  vdilch  involve  no 
conflict  of  social  values* 

1 _ It  is  likely  that  some  people  vfould  find  a conflict 

~ between  performance  of  this  job  and  their  social  values* 

0 ^ It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  anyone  would  find  a conflict 
” between  the  performance  of  this  job  and  his  social 

values* 

160*  Supervision  Received  - The  following  Items  constitute  a scale  of 
supervision  received  from  (0)  the  least  to  (4)  the  most*  The 
extremes,  0 and  4>  and  the  midpoint  2 on  this  scale  are  described* 
Check  tlie  category  vdilch  most  accurately  describes  the  amount  of 
supervision  received  by  the  incumbent* 

4 _ Immediate  supervision  **  The  inciunbent  receives  daily 
” detailed  instructions  and  has  his  work  checked  almost 

daily* 

3_ 

2 _ General  supervision  - The  incumbent  receives  general 

directions  and  his  work  Is  typically  inspected  only 
at  important  iritervals* 

1 _ 

0 3 General  direction  - The  inciunbent  receives  ^ direct 
~ instructions,  and  his  vfork  Is  reviewed  quite  infre- 
quently* 

l6l*  Amount  of  Job  Structure  - Some  jobs  are  highly  structured  in  terms 
of  the  incumbent  being  instructed  in  exactly  vdiat  Is  to  be  done  and 
how  to  do  it*  Other  jobs  are  quite  unstructured  so  that  the  incumbent 
may  set  his  own  goals  and  procedures*  Below  is  a list  of  jobs  vdilch 
vary  in  terms  of  their  amount  of  ''structural  with  an  assembly  line 
vforker  having  the  most  structured  job  and  an  author  the  most  unstruc- 
tured* Compare  this  job  with  those  below  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  structure  and  check  the  one  udilch  most  nearly  matches  this  one* 

7 _ Assenibly  line  worker 

6 ~ Telegraph  operator 

5 Bank  teller 
4 Z.  Pluwber 

3 _ First  line  foreman 

2  ~ Hotel  manager 

1 Z College  professor 

0 Author 
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I62*  Color  Dlscrlmlnttlon  - In  somo  jobs  the  incumbent  is  required  to 
make  discriminations  of  the  color  of  certain  objects*  Check  the 
appropriate  category; 

1 ^ The  incumbent  makes  color  discriminations* 

0 * The  incumbent  does  not  make  co3,or  discriminations* 
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FOREV/ORD 


The  adainistration  and  supervision  of  a modern  program  of  vocational 
education,  in  its  several  levels  and  with  its  multitude  of  responsibilities, 
requires  many  kinds  of  skills  and  specific  competencies*  The  necessity  to 
understand  and  to  adopt  a program  of  instruction  to  the  needs  of  engineering 
aides  in  industry,  at  the  same  time  that  close  contact  is  maintained  idth^  the 
trades  and  industries  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  skilled  artisans 
and  apprentices  for  a highly  industrialized  economy,  makes  it  essential  that  the 
modern  vocational  educator  be  ve$:satile*  The  administrator  of  either  a state 
technical  institute  for  the  preparation  of  engineering  aides,  or  of  a regional 
vocational- technical  school  for  the  training  of  young  people  for  trades  and 
industries,  must  be  particularly  sensitive  to  trends  in  education  as  well  as  in 
industry*  Further,  he  must  be  able  to  lead  his  faculty  and  staff  in  achieving 
smooth  transitions  and  modifications  in  the  program* 

In  a world  which  in  the  past  decade  has  become  so  intensely  concerned  vdth 
its  technical  development,  the  need  has  never  been  more  critical  for  coB^jetent 
individuals  to  administer  and  supervise  the  education  of  young  people  and  adults 
preparing  for  technical  occupations* 

1 The  committee  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin  was  aware  of 
the  need  for  a document  to  outline  the  broad  areas  which  are  the  concern  of  the 
supervisor  and  the  administrator  in  vocational  enterprises*  5lhan-lt.l>egan.its_ 
task  early  in  196I,  it  had  available  to  it  the  committee  reports  originally 
submitted  in  1954^*  These  were  examined  in -detail,- modified  and/or  completely 
rewritten  ty  sub-ccmmdttees' of  assistant  directors  and  instructors*  In  its 
present  form,  the  committee  reports  represent  an  effective  manual  or  handbook 
guide  for  new  or  prospective  supervisors  and  administrators* 


1.  Original  document  produced  from  Committee  reports  subma.tted  at  the  ^’V/orkshop 
in  Education",  University  of  Connecticut,  July  5,  1954  to  August  6,  1954, 
and  conducted  ty  J*  T.  Nerden* 


The  committee  responsible  for  the  revision  of  the  earlier  docianent  is  to 
be  commended  not  only  for  its  professional  approach  to  the  task,  but  also  for 
its  skill  in  examining  modern  methods  in  education,  and  adapting  and  blending 
these  methods  with  imagination,  ingenuity,  and  vision  to  produce  this  final 
document. 


Joseph  T.  Nerden,  Chief 
Bureau  of  Technical  Institutes 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education 
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SECTION  1 


LEADERSHIP 


•"  2 ^ 


SECTION  I 

LEADERSHIP 


I,  Vhat  l3  Leadership? 

A*  Leadership  Defined 

“The  essence  of  leadership  is  getting  people  to  mobilize  on 
behalf  of  some  aim  because  they  come  to  desire  its  realization  and 
want  to  join  in  bringing  it  to  pass**^*  Leadership  implies  problem- 
solving thi'ough  group  activity*  Ho  one  can  become  a leader  vdthout 
a group*  The  group  and  the  leader  become  inteidependent  until  the 
problem  is  solved. 

No  one  is  a leader  all  of  the  time  for  all  purposes*  At  times 
leadership  in  a group  may  result  in  the  official  leader  taking  a more 
subtle  role  while  a member  of  the  group  who  is  making  an  important 
contribution  to  the  problem  acts  in  the  leadership  capacity*  Leadership 
involves  reaching  into  areas  completely  unfamiliar  to  the  members  of 
the  group  which  means  mistakes  may  be  made  before  adequate  solutions 
are  found*  Persons  who  are  directly  concerned  v/ith  a problem  develop 
the  best  solutions  if  they  are  given  information  and  authority  at  a 
point  where  the  problem  ai'ises*  No  one  will  actually  become  involved 
in  group  problem-solving  unless  they  know  that  what  they  think  and  say 
actually  counts* 

B®  lypes  of  Leadership 

Leadership  behavior  may  be  classed  as  tv;o  different  types: 
autocratic  and  democratic,  A dictatorial  type  of  leadership  has  a 
place  in  some  organizations j but  it  is  not  expected  in  an  educational 
system*  An  autocratic  type  of  leadership  does  not  lead  toward  progress 


1,  Kramer,  Ernest«  Creative  Leadership,  Amer^  Voc^  Jr».  December,  I960 
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because  the  group  is  limited  to  the  capabilities  of  the  leader. 

Studies  show  tliat  domination  by  an  autocratic  leader  weakens  individuals 
within  the  group  and  members  of  the  group  eventually  show  aggression 
toward  each  other. 

Since  schools  are  founded  on  the  democratic  prj.nciple  and  school 
instruction  is  centered  around  the  teaching  of  young  people  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  it  is  imperative  that  leadership  in  a school 
be  democratic. 

C.  I^es  of  Leaders 

There  are  two  main  types  of  leaders:  (l)  the  appointed  leader 

or  the  status  leader  vrho  holds  a title  and  (2)  the  functional  leader 
or  the  leader  accepted  ly  a group,  V/hen  a person  acquires  leadership 
status,  he  does  not  necessarily  gain  ftinctional  leadership.  An 
adndnistrator  in  a school  is  a status  leader  who  must  prove  his 
functional  leadership  before  the  staff  accepts  him  as  a leader, 

D.  Personal  Characteristics  of  a Leader 

There  are  no  definite  traits  of  character  v/hich  determine  that  a 
person  \;ill  or  will  not  become  a leader.  The  following  qualities  may 
help  to  point  up  potential  leaders: 

1.  He  likes  to  work  with  people  and  is  empathetlc 

2.  He  sets  a good  example  in  conduct,  dress,  behavior  and  integrity 

3.  ■ He  is  open-minded 

4.  He  believes  in  the  democratic  processes 

5.  He  shows  enthusiasm  for  the  work  he  is  doing 

6.  He  has  broad  interests  and  imagination 

7.  He  is  humble 

8.  He  has  a personal  and  professional  philosophy 

9.  He  has  ability  to  write  and  speak  effectively 

10.  He  is  av/are  of  his  own  capabilities  and  limitations 

11.  He  continues  self-improvement 

E.  Place  of  the  Leader  in  the  Group 

Vhen  working  with  the  group  the  leader  must  work  toward  the  following: 

1.  Keep  the  efforts  of  the  group  on  the  goal  of  the  group 

2,  Encourage  creativity 
3#  Enrich  group  thinking 


4*  Build  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  group 

5.  Increase  interaction  and  sharing  of  experiences  among  group  members 

6.  Be  able  to  put  people  at  ease 

7.  Be  fair,  consistent  and  impartial 
Recognize  the  importance  of  the  individual 

9.  Be  able  to  persuade  others  into  action 

10.  Have  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  group  to  find  an  adequate  solution 

11.  Be  skillful  in  listening  to  vrhat  is  said  as  well  as  that  which  is 

difficult  to  say,  or  that  which  is  left  unsaid 

12.  Be  able  to  change  vievrpoints  when  presented  mth  new  ideas 

and  information 

13*  Give  credit  where  credit  is  due 
14*  Help  the  group  see  the  boundaries  of  its  authority 
15*  Be  willing  to  accept  conclusions  of  group  action  even  if  contraiy 
to  his  own  beliefs 

II.  The  Administrator  as  a I.eader  of  a Staff 

It  should  be  the  administrator *s  prime  concern  to  create  conditions 
beneficial  to  the  development  of  good  staff  morale.  Recognizing  that  a 
high  morale  facilitates  teacher  growth,  the  administrator  should  strive 
toward  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  psychological  bas.es  of  morale. 
.Administrators  should  contribute  to  building  a high  morale  through  the 
followings 

1.  Shovjing  faith  and  confidence  in  all  their  co-workers 

2.  Providing  clear  objectives 

3.  Competence  in  professional  leadership  displayed  (teachers  will  have 

confidence  in  and  work  freely  with  competent  administrators) 

4*  A willing  and  \inselfish  expenditure' *of  time~and'energy'“inr  meetlng*' 
probleUE  and  in  rendering  service 

5.  l&intaining  a cooperative  effort  of  the  entire  staff  in  policy  smking 

6.  Ifeiintaining  a policy  of  cooperative  attack  and  solution  in  all 

problems 

7.  An  effort  to  give  full  public  credit  for  all  contributions 

8.  Leadership  and  administration  which  is  kind « sympathetic,  and 

cooperative,  and  at  the  sametime  objective  and  impartial 

9.  Providing  every  opportunily  and  facility  for  the  exercise  of  freedom, 

initiative,  and  experimental  attack  upon  proKLems 

10.  Informing  all  members  of  the  staff  about  advancement  openings 

11.  Planning  paths  of  advancement  with  individual  membex's  of  the  staff 

The  administrator  and  supervisor  must  be  aware  of  evidences  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  good  morale  and  deal  with  each  accordingly.  A 
thorough  understanding  of  conditions  which  depress  morale  is  obviously 
important.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  conditions  are; 

1.  Lack  of  recognition 

2.  Lack  of  proper  and  uniform  evaluation 


3*  HandicaiJS  to  deveXopmont  of  initiative 
4*  Absence  of  a coffimon  social  life  among  the  group 
5*  I»ack  of  two-way  couimunication 

6*  Inequality  and  inaccuracy  in  results  of  efficiency  ratings 
7*  J%ladjustment  of  salaries,  individual  and  group 
8«  Prevalence  of  political  influence  in  determining  appointments, 
promotions,  regrading  of  positions,  assignments,  and  other 
phases  of  personnel  roanagement 

If  morale  seems  to  be  disintegrating,  (some  indicators  of  this  are 
faculty  and  student  absenteeism,  tardiness,  high  turnover,  freeness  of 
expression  in  faculty  meetings,  and  bickering),  the  administrators  concerned 
should  immediately  (l)  locate  and  define  the  fault,  (2)  make  a diagnostic 
analysis  of  conditions  creating  the  weakness,  (3)  formulate  cooperatively 
v/ith  the  staff  definite  measures  for  correction  of  the  condition,  and 
(4)  apply  these  measures}  that  is,  do  something  about  it*  Action  is  an 
excellent  morale  builder, 

III,  The  Administrator  as  a Leader  in  the  Community 

A*  The  administrator  should  by  his  ovm  example  and  encouragement  of  staff 
members,  maintain  a continuing  communication  with  the  coimaunity, 

t 

1,  He  should  participate  in  and  appoint  staff  members-  to  engage  in 
curriculiM  revision  and  program  building  with  other  schools  having 
similar  objectives, 

« 

2,  The  service  organizations  of  a community  are  coaiposed  predominantly 
of  the  leaders  from  various  groups  of  the  coimaunity.  The 
administrator  can  himself  profit  from  association  with  those 
leaders  and  should  encourage  staff  members  to  avail  themselves 

of  the  same  opportunity, 

3,  Parents*  organizations  provide  an  excellent  means  to  facilitate 
communication  betvreen  the  staff  and  the  students*  homes,  and  if 
skillfully  organized,  will  result  in  high  student  and  staff  morale, 

4*  The  school  program  should  be  coordinated  with  the  needs  of  industry. 
The  administrator  can  best  achieve  this  coordination  by  effectively 
organizing  craft  committees.  These  committees  when  kept  on  a 
continuing  basis,  provide  a direct  contact  with  industry  through 
which  an  **up- to-date**  program  can  be  maintained, 

5*  The  community  needs  should  be  an  important  consideration  in  the 

planning  and  implementation  of  any  school  program.  The  administrator 
is  kept  most  aware  of  the  community  needs  by  Inviting  leaders 
representing  industry,  political,  religious,  labor,  medicine,  etc,, 
to  participate  as  members  of  an  advisory  committee.  Consequently, 
he  can  expect  support  from  all  these  areas  for  his  program. 
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B*  The  administrator  can  profit  from  these  community  enterprises  only  vdth 

favorable  treatment  from  the  nev/s  media  in  his  community.  He  should 

maintain  a friendly  working  relationship  with  these  services  by 

selecting  representatives  from  his  staff  who  know  the  reqvdsites  of 

these  various  organizations  and  who  have  the  time  and  energy  to 

♦ ' 

maintain  a constant  relationship  with  these  media, 

SEhF-EVALUATION  CHECK  LIST 

Igs  Sa 

1.  Do  I let  the  staff  know  I need  help? 

2,  Do  I respect  the  judgment  and  opinions  of  all  my  staff? 

3*  Do  I give  praise  and  emphasize  the  good  work  done  by  my  staff? 

4*  Am  I familiar  with  the  projects  being  worked  on  by  the 
individual  members  of  the  staff? 

5*  Do  I have  an  open  door  policy? 

6,  Is  the  ”1**  stressed,  (or  **Vfe“)? 

7,  Do  I schedule  my  time? 

8,  Do  I bring  the  staff  into  the  setting  of  goals  and  policies? 

9«  Does  the  staff  feel  they  can  come  to  me  with  personal  problems? 

10*  Do  I consult  all  involved  parties  before  taking  action? 

11*  Do  I show  preference  to  any  ^’Certain*’  members  of  the  staff? 

12,  Do  I assemble  all  the  facts  before  forming  an  opinion? 

13*  Do  I provide  an  orientation  period  for  new  members  of  the  staff? 

14«  Do  I work  unceasingly  to  improve  working  conditions  for  the  staff? 

15*  Do  I encourage  and  aid  in  the  improvement  of  curriculum? 

16*  Do  I help  teachers  to  recognize  problems  of  relationships  in  the 
home,  school,  community,  state,  nation  and  world? 

17*  Am  I familiar  with  (and  using)  local  resource  agency  groups? 

18*  Do  I provide  opportunities  for  teachers  to  develop  potential 
leadership? 


19. 


Am  I proud  of  my  scnool  and  pi'ofession? 

20©  Am  I able  to  encourage  and  inspire? 

21.  Do  I keep  confidences  inviolate? 

22.  Do  I keep  efficient  records? 

23«  Do  I constantly  search  for  better  vrays  of  administration? 

24*  Do  I delegate  authority  Instead  of  trying  to  do  everything  myself? 
25*  Do  I listen? 

26,  Am  1 able  to  work  *'with”  a group  rather  than  ”on*’  or  ”for*' 
the  group? 

27*  Do  I encourage  creativity? 

28,  Am  I fair,  consistent  and  impartial? 

29*  Am  I willing  to  accept  the  opinion  of  the  group? 

30,  Do  I participate  and  encourage  staff  pai‘tlcipation  in  conanunlty 
activities? 

31,  Do  I provide  for  effective  parent-school  communication? 

32,  Do  I encourage  interest  in  public  relations? 

33*  Do  I procrastinate? 


Total 
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1 

I 

I 

4 

I 
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SECTIQfT  II 

PERSONNEL  MATTERS 
I.  General  Statement 

ESy  his  own  conduct  on  the  job,  the  adinirdstrator  exercises  a deep 
influence  on  his  people,  molding  their  work  habits  and  attitudes® 

Employees  are  very  much  aware  of  the  way  in  which  the  administrator 

/ 

performs  his  job,.  They  respect  the  adtainistrator  whose  work  habits  reveal 
competence,  efficiency  and  good  results. 

The  way  in  which  he  deals  vdth  employees  is  a prime  factor  in  motivating 
them.  It  determines  v/hether  they  will  do  what  is  necessary  (and  no  more), 
or  whether  they  will  have  the  ^’volunteer  spirit”,  participating  freely  and 
wholehear*bedly  of  their  ol^In  free  will  to  give  a full  measure  of  their  energy 
and  ideas*  This  attitude  can  only  be  earned  and  created  in  an  atmosphere 
where  the  employee  believes  his  ideas  are  welcomej,  Tj^_ere.he..feels  -a -genuine 
personal  loyalty  to  his  administrator* 

II.  Orientation  of  the  Hev?  Instinictor  ' ' 

The  administrator  has  a vital  function  to  perform  in  the  process  of 
introducing  the  employee  to  the  job  and  in  the  continuous  process  of  hs3,ping 
euqployees  to  understand  and  accept  their  role.  It  is  impossible  to  place 
too  much  stress  on  the  proper  introduction  of  school  and  job  to  the  new 
employee*  The  administrator  has  the  Central  role  in  helping  the  employee 
adjust  to  the  job.  However,  he  cannot  fulfill  his  responsibility  unless 
there  is  a clearly  established  program  of  information  that  allows  the  eiJ^jloyee 
to  understand  the  philosophy,  goals,  school  regulations,  and  his  (or  her) 
place  in  the  operation  of  the  school®  Specific  procedtires  whereby  the 
employee  receives  the  information  he  needs  about  policies,  regulations, 
schedules,  and  incoming  statewide  information  v/ill  assist  the  administrator 
in  developing  a well-informed  employee.  A few  basic  principles  may  include 
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1.  \/here  he  fits  in  the  educational  organisation 

2.  The  context  of  the  organisation  in  relation  to  the  total  field 

of  education 

3.  Relationship  to  other  functions  in  the  school  (i*ec  adudnistration, 

adult  education,  etc.) 

4*  His  role  in  achieving  school  objectives 

5»  Recognition  of  individual  perforjnance  ■ 

6.  His  status  as  an  employee  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 

7.  His  possibilities  for  advancement  to  better  positions 

8.  Orientation  to  community  (housing,  social,  in'terests,  etc,) 

Ihese  and  many  other  specific  points  may  well  be  brought  out  by  direct 
’’face  to  face”  coiraainicatlon  as  vjell  as  through  tl^e  issuance  of  a prepared 
packet  file  that  the  new  employee  may  refer  to  once  the  first  wave  of 
info3:iiiation  has  passed.  The  packet  system  has  received  many  favorable 
comments  and  is  nothing  more  than  a collection  of  schechiles,  forms,  and 
policies  that  the  new  employee  will  need  in  the  near  future,  Norma3.1y 
it  might  take  him  many  months  to  collect  this  data  - not  to  mention  the 
various  misinterpretations  he  m^  acquire  in  the  process. 

First  impressions  are  lasting,  and  it  is  important  that  the  new 
employee’s  introduction  to  the  organization  be  warm,  friendly  and  under- 
standing, He  needs  to  see  evidence  of  administration’s  interest  in  him  and 
his  success  on  Ms  new  Job,  and  to  get  the  stoiy  of  administration’s  aims 
and  efforts  in  order  that  he  may  derive  the  professional  satisfactions  he 
expects  from  his  en^loyment. 

The  plan  of  orientation  need  not  involve  a formal  program  (although 
this  may  be  expedient  for  large  groups  of  new  emplcyees)  but  should  provide 

some  timetable  in  order  to  avoid  too  much  or  too  little  during  the  first 

* 

few  days.  The  present  system  of  statewide  group  orientation  in  addition  to 
the  local  administrator’s  personal  approach,  the  utilization  of  the  packet 
system,  combined  with  regular  checking  ly  the  administrator  is  suggested  as 
a successful  method  for  the  orientation  of  the  new  employee. 

Ill*  Cooperative  Planning 


Personnel  relations  that  develop  in  cooperative  planning  produce  the 
best  results,  VJhile  the  autocratic  method  may  get  the  Job  done  quickly, 
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the  results  tend  to  negate  the  damage  it  does  to  staff  initiative,  growth, 
creativeness,  ingenuity  and  morale* 

troven  techniques  used  by  administrators  in  cooperative  planning 
include  j 

1*  Faculty  cabinet  committee 
Problem  study  committees 

3*  Creation  of  committees  vjhose  members  have  like  interests 
4«  Utilisation  of  the  personnel's  outside  contacts 
5*  Utilisation  of  the  best  thinking  of  the  entire  personnel  in 
arriving  at  plans  of  action 
'6.  Staff  evaluation  of  the  program  of  the  school 

Sound  personnel  policies,  enlightened  leadership  and  effective  day  to 

d^  coHDEunication  betvreen  administrator  and  staff  are  the  ingredients  of 

good  human  relations  in  eind  out  of  the  school*  Within  such  an  atmosphere 

the  administrator  bscomes  the  major  determining  influence  in  building  good 

relationships  with  his  staff* 

Human  Relations 

Every  administrator,  regardless  of  his  position,  gets  things  done 
through  people*  Thus,  the  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  his  people  and  the 
relationships  he  establishes  vdth  them  are  directly  related  to  his  success. 
Certain  fundamental  rules  of  good  human  relations,  based  upon  the 
understanding  of  human  behavj.or,  are  basic  to  all  administrator-subordinate 
relationships*  The  expansion  and  application  of  the  “Golden  Rule**  in  human 
relations  are  not  unproven  theories;  they  actually  work*  The  administrator 
who  follows  these  principles  will  not  only  in5>rove  and  strengthen  his 
.relations  with  those  he  supervises,  but  may  also  prevent  many  vexing  problems 
from  arising* 

Employees  generally  have  certain  basic  needs  for  VJhich  they  seek 

fulfillment  in  their  vrork  situation*  They  can  be  summarized  as: 

Recognition  as  an  individual 
Feeling  of  belonging 
Feeling  of  accomplishment 
Feeling  of  security 


All  categories  of  salaried  personnel  (clerical,  custodial,  supervisory 
and  instructional)  have  these  same  needs  which  vary  only  in  degree * 

Ways  ai'id  means  for  best  ro cognising  each  employee  and  his  contribution 
call  for  admj.nistration^s  belief  in  the  dignity  and  self  respect  of  the 
individual. 

Praise  and  censure  are  opposites  and  should  be  administered  as  opposites. 
Open  and  public  praise,  when  and  where  it  is  due,  is  a compliment  long 
remembered,  whereas  censure  should  be  done  privately*  Nothing  destroys  an 
employee* s morale  or  builds  resentment  faster  than  to  be  reprimanded  in  the 
presence  of  other  people. 

V.  Staff  Problems 

Salaried  employees  at  all  levels  have  problems  and  develop  dissatis- 
factions and  resentments  which,  imless  they  are  given  proper  attention,  tend 
to  become  magnified.  If  left  unattended,  such  problems  3Hay  frustrate  the. 
employee  and  deny  him  the  important  outlet  of  redress, 

A little  preventive  attention  goes  a long  way.  ^hny  resentments  can 
be  eliminated  merely  through  the  exchange  of  information  and  the  adminis- 
tratcr's  indication  of  a bona  fide  desire  to  deal  openly  and  fairly  ‘vri.th 
his  people. 

In  any  event,  administration  must  be  aware  of  tl^  need  to  take  account 

of  differences  of  opinion,  and  to  provide  a procedure  Vfhich  \/ill  get  them 
out  into  the  open  so  that  they  may  be  settled  amicably.  The  procedure  need 
not  be  complicated  but  proper  administration  is  needed  to  insure  that  it 

meets  the  needs  of  employees  and  is  thoroughly  understood  by  them.  In  the 
past,  a number  of  very  successful  techniques  for  the  discussion  of  problems 
have  been  used.  These  include  (l)  the  departmaent  head  comacil  in  which  the 
department  heads  for  the  major  trade,  related  and  general  education  functions 
of  the  school  act  as  the  cabinet  for  the  director  and  his  problems,  (2)  the 
informal  conference  betvreen  the  atilmxnistrator  and  the  instructor  in  which 
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all  of  tho  facets  of  a proHera  are  discussed  and  a so3*ution  sought,  and 
(3)  the  use  of  the  total  faculty  in  the  Study  Our  Program  of  Education” 
activilty  to  eicplore  the  implications  of  a problem  solution*  It  is  perhaps 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  on  tho  part  of  the  administrator  that,  in  solving 
a staff  problem,  he  seek  out  as  many  points  of  view  as  possible  in  arriving 
at  a solution, 

VI,  Communication 

“News”  always  represents  a potent  force  in  the  hands  of  the  man  v;ho 
gets  it  first,  Ihe  man  vrho  has  the  ”nevs”  also  lias  the  audience.  The 
adMnistrator  who  has  the  news  also  has  a powerful  link  with  the  employees, 

Ey  virtue  of  this  key  position,  the  administrator  has  a \inique  opportunity 
to  encourage  cooperation  among  those  he  supervises,  through  a tvro«way  flow 
of  facts  and  information, 

t 

This  two  w£QT  street  may  prompt  the  administrator  to  consider  the 
following j 

1*  How  well  do  I know  Ey  employees? 

2,  bo  I keep  him  informed  on  the  ”little  thing's”  that  affect 
him  and  his  job? 

3*  Does  he  accept  and  believe  what  I have  to  say? 

4.  Hhat  information  am  I failing  to  get  to  him? 

5*  iire  my  communications  on  a man-to-man  basis? 

6,  iire  his  questions  answered  fully  and  promptly? 

bay  to  dsy  personal  contacts  are  the  very  essence  of  communication  and 
every  step  should  be  taken  to  equip  the  employee  to  effectiv©3y  play  his 
part  on  the  team,  A few  techniques  of  proven  merit  are* 

1,  5he  entire  faculty  meeting 

2,  bspartment  or  di'vision  meetings 

3,  Committees  establ.ished  to  solve  specific  problems 

4*  The  bulletin  board 

5*  Early  morning  daily  announcement  forms 

6,  Weeldy  or  monthly  ^newsletter”  to  the  faculty 

7,  An  Informal  ”gabfest” 

VII*  Status  and  Recognition 

The  employee  identified  with  a profession  - by  reason  of  his  specialized 
technical  education,  training  and  experience  *-  requires  particular  attention* 
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This  is  particularly  tnie  of  ins  tiaictional  jxirsonncl*  The  follov/ing  are 

a feu  points  that  nvay  he  v/orthy  of  consideration. 

1,  Realize  that  the  professional  employee  uants  to  be  recognized  as 
a member  of  a profession 

Z,  Insure  credit  and  recognition  from  top  administration  for 
outstanding  uork  and  unusual  accomplishments 

3,  Provide  uork  that  vri.ll  challenge  the  professional  employee's 

technical  competence 

4.  Prariote  professional  interests  parallel  to  school's  objectives 
Ho  matter  v;hat  his  income  status,  or  position  in  the  school,  the 

individual  has  a desire  for  personal  prestige*  He  looks  for  evidence  of 

his  oun  importance  and  value.  Being  closely  associated  uith  administration 

* 

has  traditionally  been  a source  of  prestige.  This  feeling  of  being  "in"  on 
things  is  still  important, 

VIII,  Instructor  Evaluation 

A,  General  Statement 

An  important  responsibility  of  the  director  is  consistent  evaluation 
of  the  staff  in  order  to  assure  maximum  services  and  to  give  recognition 
to  high  standards  of  performance.  Bulletin  4^>  Policies  and  Procedures 
for  Unclassified  Personnel  (Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education), 
requires  the  dareotor  to  submit  a complete  report  of  the  general 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  probational  and  permanent  instructors. 

To  implement  this  evaluation  requirement  the  professional  staff 
committee  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  developed  Form  VT-98, 
Service  Rating  Report,  Also,  an  excellent  vrorksheet  uas  developed,  and 
this  shoidd  be  used  regularly  in  conferences  betvreen  the  administrator 
and  the  instructor, 

B,  Probationary  Evaluation 

At  six  month  intervals  during  the  first  thi'ee  years  of  the 
probationary  period,  the  director  must  file  uith  the  Comm5.ssioner,  a 
detailed  service  rating  on  the  perfoimiance  of  each  probationary  employee, 
uith  the  final  rating  to  be  filed  one  month  before  the  close  of  the 
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third  year*  Such  an  evaliiation  procedure  tends  to  insure  that  thoroughly 
qualified  and  professionally  competent  persons  \ri,ll  be  duly  issued 
standard  certificates* 

It  is  advisable  for  the  director  of  the  state  technical  institute, 
or  of  the  vocational«tecluiica3.  school  in  the  orientation  of  a new 
instructor,  to  inform  him  of  this  mandatory  evaluation  requirement  and 
to  furnish  him  vdth  a copy,  of  Form  71-93,  Service  Rating  Report,  in 
order  that  the  instructor  may  acquaint  himself  first-hand  with  ths 
criteria  which  form  the  basis  for  his  evaluation* 

In  order  that  the  basis  of  the  rating  report  be  objective,  the 
director  or  assistant  director  of  the  institution  should  spend  considerabL? 
time  in  the  direct  observation  of  the  probationary  instructor  in  the  shop 
or  classroom  teaching  situation* 

Some  of  the  more  common  techniques  eiiqployed  in  the  supervision  of 
an  instructor  (^probationary”  or  ^permanent”)  may  be  listed  as: 

1*  Rre-arranged  Visit 

Ihe  pre-arranged  visit  by  the  director  or  assistant  director 
is  an  occasion  wherein  the  time  and  date  are  set  beforehand* 

This  method  is  less  apt  to  create  an  air  of  apprehension, 
particularly  with  a ”nevf”  instructor*  It  also  tends  to  build 
the  confidence  of  the  latter,  for  he  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
be  see’^;  at  least  initially,  with  his  ”best  foot  forvard”* 

2*  "Casual”  Visit 

This  type  visitation  is  perhaps  best  employed  after  the 
instcuctor  has  been  observed  under  the  ”pre-arranged”  method* 
These  visits  are  varied  and  unannounced,  and  sho^ild  be  utilized 
at  different  times  of  the  day  and  week*  Further,  they  should  be 
made  at  times  v/hen  the  instructor  is  teaching  to  different  levels 
of  students*  Hiese  visits  are  mutually  advantageous*  They  serve 
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to  assist  in  keeping  the  acbainistrator^s  ’’finger  on  the  pulse”, 
and  they  serve  to  remind  the  instructor  that  helpful  supervision 
is  a vatchword  in  the  school, 

3*  Visits  by  Centred  Office  Consultants,  Bureau  Chiefs 

The  instructor  should  be  infoi'jned  as  to  when  such 
visitations  are  to  be  made*  The  director  should  make  use  of 
these  evaluations  when  formulating  the  Service  Rating  Report, 
Probationaiy  teachers  are  given  special  attention  by  Central 
Office  consultants  and  bureau  chiefs,  and  therefore,  it  is 
always  desirable  to  consult  with  them  in  all  matters  concerning 
Service  Rating  Reports* 

4*  Visits  by  Depar’tment  Head 

In  schools  where  such  direct  supervision  takes  place,  the 
department  head  should  work  closely  vdth  the  assistant  director 
in  order  to  correlate  findings  and  observations* 

Where  the  respective  evaluators  or  supervisors  find,  that  weaknesses 
are  apparent,  the  instructor  shou3.d  be  so  notified  in  a foUow“Up 
conference  and  through  a witten  memorandum*  VJhen  subsequent  observation 
takes  place,  a simple  referral  to  the  memorandum  describing  the  previous 
visit  should  indicate  v/hether  tlae  instructor  has  acted  in  consonance  with 
earlier  recommendations*  Where  he  has,  he  should  be  so  informed  in 
Inciting*  Similarly,  where  he  has  neglected  to  sc  act^  ho  should  be  so 
informed  in  writing*  These  memos  whether  affirmative  or  negative  should 
be  filed  as  a means  of  facilitating  completion  of  the  Sei'vice  Rating 
Report,  when  such  a report  becomes  due. 

The  value  of  proper  rapport  betvieen  the  instructor  jtnd  the 
administrative*- supervisory  echelons  cannot  bo  over-emphasized.  Its 
importance,  however,  is  irnmeasurably  more  vital  vdth  the  nev/  or 
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probationary  instmctor  vhosc  very  inexperience  of  itself  is  demanding  of 
positive  assistance  and  understanding*  Over-supervision  may  unnerve  him 
and  disturb  an  otherwise  promising  potential*  On  the  other  hand>  iinder- 
supervision  may  encourage  a laxity  that  will  soon  render  good  instruction 
impossible*  The  guiding  norms  with  respect  to  **hov/  much  supervision” 
wotild  seem  to  be  discretion  and  moderation. 

C.  Permanent  Employees 

Bulletin  4S  also  requires  an  annual  evaluation  of  all  permanent 
employees  one  month  before  the  employment  anniversary  date  of  each 
employee.  Information  pertinent  to  anniversary  dates  is  also  included 
in  the  same  bulletin.  Personnel  policies  require  that  an  annual  salary 
increment  be  granted  to  each  employee  whose  service  rating  during  •tiie 
preceding  year  indicates  a performance  of  not  less  than  ”good”.  (Two 
successive  ’’unsatisfactory”  service  ratings  are  grounds  for  dismissal. ) 

Simple  compliancG  with  Bulletin  4^  wotild  permit  a director  to 
complete  the  Service  Rating  Form  and  furnish  the  instructor  vdth  the 
yellovf  copy.  It  is  recoDimended,  however,  that  the  director  confer  with 
the  instructor  so  that  the  latter  will  know  positively  how  the  director 
arrived  at  the  evaluation  re stilt*  It  goes  without  saying,  of  course, 
that  the  director’s  evaluations  of  his  faculty  must  be  based  on  frequent 
observations  of  the  faculty  in  their  respective  shops  axid  classrooms. 

The  director  should  also  work  vdth  the  commonts  and  assistance  of 
the  assistant  director  and  the  department  head  vrhen  he  is  developing  his 
evaluation  of  an  instructor,  since  both  these  individuals  tend  to  be  in 
more  frequent  contact  vri.th  the  instructorso  The  tochniev.e  of  having  one 
of  the  two  sign  the  Service  Rating  Report  as  the  rating  official  with  the 
director  countersigning  may  be  *1110  best  procedure  in  those  cases  where  the 
director  has  not  been  in  close  contact  with  the  instructors^  Biile  the 
evaluation  is  only  required  annually,  the  director  should  make  uso  of  the 


vjritten  inomo  teclinique  to  coffiplimont  the  insti*uctor  when  he  is  doing  an 
excel3,ent  job.  This  method  should  also  be  used  to  inform  the  instructor 
when  he  is  less  successful  so  that  his  shortcomings  also  will  be  a matter 
of  record. 

Inasmuch  as  an  annual  Increment  is  deiiied  where  the  Individual's 
record  is  "less  than  good",  the  director's  tendency  in  borderline  cases 
may  be  to  grant  a "good",  - but  to  condition  it  on  the  subsequent  year's 
improved  performances,  ^en  the  latter  expectation  does  not  eventuate, 
the  Increment  should  be  mthheld.  It  is  important  that  such  a condition 
be  recorded  (in  writing)  so  that  no  controversy  \dll  arise  at  the  time 
when  such  a condition  may  have  to  be  enforcedt, 

Profess ional  Improvement 
A,  General  Statement 

If  our  modern  technical  institutes  and  vocational-technical  schools 
are  to  operate  at  the  greatest  possible  level  of  efficiency,  the 
professional  improvement  of  its  instigators  is  a "must"  activity. 

Too  often  a school  administrator  is  apt  to  rely  for  this  improvement 
on  our  present  system  of  "formal"  improvement;  i,e.,  by  having  his  staff 
enroll  for  courses  in  a summer  professional  improvement  program  or  by 
enrolling  for  courses  in  colleges  and  universities  (for  credit)  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  There  is  another  avenue  of  improvement,  however, 
which  can  augment  the  foregoing  and  be  carried  on  in  the  school  itself, 
and  in  which  the  director  himself  can  cooperate.  Such  a program  concerns 
itself  with  educational  problems,  of  course,  but  with  problems  which 
affect  that  particular  school  and  from  which  the  director  as  well  as  the 
facility  can  benefit.  The  needs  being  met  in  such  a case  would  certainly 
be  specific;  the  interest  vjould  probably  be  at  a high  level,  because  the 
subject  being  considered  would  bo  more  familiar  and  consequently  have 
more  meaning.  Such  a plan  might  be  carried  out  by  a regularly  scheduled 
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series  of  meetings,  conferences,  discuss ionfi,  etc,,  and  so  ai*ranged  that 
they  vjould  not  be  overly  time-consuJiiing  or  held  too  frequently, 

t'lhatever  sort  of  professional  iaproyement  program  is  established, 
a good  rule  would  be  to  have  it  coincide  vjith  the  following  criteria  as 
suggested  in  Bulletin  5^,  1952,  Connecticut  State  ttepartiuent  of  Education 
on  page  23,  These  include: 

1,  An  ideal  program  of  in-service  education  is  one  iii  which 

motivation  for  participation  comes  from  vriLthin  the  individuals. 

2,  An  Ideal  program  of  in-service  education  is  cooperatively  planned 

3,  An  ideal  program  of  in-service  education  Is  adapted  to  the 

needs  of  the  participants, 

4*  An  Ideal  program  of  in-service  education  provides  for  an  inter- 
pretation to  the  public  of  its  purposes  and  outcomes, 

54'  An  ideal  program  of  in-service  education  provides  a plan  for 
continuous  evaluation  and  Improvement  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  by  all  concerned, 

, Iniprovement  of  Instruction 

Ihe  only  possible  justification  for  a professional  improvement 
program  is  that  it  improves  the  quality  of  service  rendered  by  the 
teaching  staff  through  the  improvement  of  the  staff  itself,  Vhile  the 
director  has  the  responsibility  of  initiating  an  in-service  program  for 
improving  instruction,  the  staff  should  have  an  active  part  in  the 
planning  and  administration  of  the  p ogram.  Cooperative  planning  ivS 
tremendously  effective  in  securing  wholehearted  participation  by  the 
teaching  staff. 

The  ”We  Study  Our  Brograni  of  ESducation’*  program  has  proved  an 
excellent  vehicle  for  the  promulgation  of  an  effective  method  of  improving 
instruction  through  in-service  means.  Such  a committee  presently  studies 
and  evaluates  real  school  problems  such  as:  curriculum,  marking  and 

grading  procedures,  teacher  loads,  student  activities,  etc. 

Effective  in-service  growth  is  also  brought  about  by  the  development 
of  a comprehensive  professional  library  w3.thin  the  school. 
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The  salient  factor  to  be  borne  in  joind,  perhaps,  by  the  director 
is  that  he  nay  improve  instruction  through  in-service  methods  by  a 
continuous  contact  with  his  faculty  in  the  ’’realm  of  ideas”.  If  we  are 
to  trifLy  progress,  we  shall  accomplish  such  progress  through  a spirit 
of  cooperation. 

Conditions  of  Ihirployment  that  Ifeike  it  Possible  for  Teachers  to  Do^  Thei’r 
Best  V/orlc 

Ifeny  of  the  policies  and  procedures  affecting  the  staff  with  respect  to 
tenure,  salary,  reassignment,  promotion,  leave,  etc.,  are  already  established 
in  Bulletin  4B,  Policies  and  Procedures  for  Unclassified  Personnel.  A 
director  should  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  manner  in  vihich  these 
policies  and  procedures  are  implemented  idll  improve  or  hurt  the  personnel 
relations  between  administration  and  faculty.  If  decisions  in  these  areas 
are  always  mad©  with  a view  to  the  effect  which  they  will  have  on  the  feelings 
of  others,  good  human  relations  are  mere  likely  to  result.  A director  should 
never  handle  these  matters  as  mere  administrative  details  because  anything 
that  affects  people  is  important.  For  example,  a transfer  or  reassignment 
of  teaching  responsibility  should  never  come  as  a surprise  to  an  instructor, 
and  should  never  be  based  entirely  upon  convenience.  If  it  becomes  necessary 
to  reassign  a man  to  another  school,  he  should  be  made  fully  aware  of  all  the 
factors  involved.  Should  a member  of  a school  staff  request  a reassignment, 
it  should  also  be  given  prompt  consideration  on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts 
in  the  i*equest. 

With  respect  to  promotions,  if  an  instructor  is  eligible  and  qualified 
for  promotion  (such  as  instructor  to  senior  instructor),  prompt  action 
should  be  taken  to  process  the  necessary  papers  to  effect  the  promotion. 

When  it  is  approved,  the  director  should  make  it  his  losponsibility  to 
personally  notify  (and  even  congratulate)  the  men,  rather  than  simply 
forv/a3:*ding  a copy  of  such  approval  through  the  school  mail. 
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Also,  a director  shou3.d  constantly  encourage  members  of  the  staff  to 
qualify  for  and  to  apply  for  promotional  vacancies  in  the  school  and  in  the 
vocational  division  as  a whole*  Instructors  who  have  iridicated  such  interest 
and  appear  to  have  most  of  the  necessary  qualities  should  be  provided  oppor- 
tunities to  faction  in  special  supervisory  or  administrative  capacities. 

A director  must  also  have  the  professional  fortitude  to  face  up  to  the 
situation  in  vrhich  he  must  inform  an  instructor  that  he  docs  not  consider 
him  professionally  qualified  at  this  time  for  promotion,  even  though  eligible 
on  all  other  characteristics.  Furthermore,  if  the  director  has  been  doing  a 
consistent  job  of  evaluation  and  using  the  written  memo  technique  to  keep 
the  instructor  informed  of  his  specific  strengtlis  and  wealmevsses,  the  task 
of  reviewing  professional  and  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses  with  an 
insta^Tictor  is  simplified^ 

In  the  matter  of  promotions,  a director  sliould  always  consider  that  a 
change  which  is  recomEaended,  such  as  ^'instructor**  to  ^'senior  instructor*’, 
is  in  reality  a promotion  and  not  merely  the  device  by  which  additional 
steps  in  the  salary  schedule  are  provided^  Promotions  of  this  iype  should 
not  he  automatic  or  matter  of  form.  Pull  consideration  to  all  factors 
should  ho  given  before  the  approval  is  granted. 
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SECTION  III 


SUPEE VISION  OF  INSTRUCTION 
I*  General  Statoi^ent 

To  the  individual  in  our  school  system  faced  vith  the  question^  **VJhat 
4s  good  supervision  of  instruction? ’*>  inany  and  varied  resources  are 
available  V To  begin  with,  there  is  his  o\m  imediate  supervisor,  whose 
philosophy  and  methods  of  supervision  he  may  subscribe  to  and  adopt*  There 
"are  textbooks  and  yearbooks  uyriad  in  number  to  wliich  he  may  I’esort  for 
guidancD*  Fina3.1y,  there  are  his  ov»';  experiences  and  temperamental  bent  . 
and  thope  of  the  instructors  he  must  supervise  that  will  lend  a marked 
flavor  to  his  own  approach  to  supervision* 

If  in  good  faith  he  explores  all,  of  the  above  avenues  of  information, 
he  will  not  be  exploring  long  before  he  realises  that,  not  only  are  the  vievs 
of  supervision -many,  but  they  are  also  sometimes  contrary,  and  other  tames 
even  contradictory. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  section,  hov/ever,  to  offer  a cross-section 
of  supervision  theories;  rather,  vre  wish  to  base  this  section  on  the  two  basic 
tenets  we  consider  most  \'ital  to  good  supervision  of  instruction* 

1*  **The  first  and  most  important  responsibility  of  the  (supervisor) 
is  the  program  of  education  in  the  school  system*” 

2*  ”Tlae  major  instrument  in  the  program  of  any  school  is  the  teacher*” 

Vith  these  two  tenets  in  4ind,  we  have  developed  this  section  of  the 
revised  Administrative  Bulletin,  dravdng  freely  from  the  suggestions  and 
findings  expressed  in  the  earlier  Version  by  tteMino  and  Mr-  2ande,  as 
well  as  from  the  sources  listed  in  tbs  bibliography. 


1,  The  Administration  of  Public  Education,  Vahlquist,  Arnold,  Campbell,  Re Her, 
and  Sands,  The  Ronald  Press  Co*,  New  lork,  1952* 
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According  tc  one  of  our  om  administrator's  rather  apt  definition,  a 
supervisor  is  "c  le  who,  by  his  leadership  and  counsel,  enables  the  group  to 
attain  its  objectives"*  ' 

Even' though}  in  the  broadest  sense,  every  school  official  from  the 
Commissioner  on  down  is  a supervisor,  herein  the  term  will  refer  to  the 
director,  assistant  director,  or  depariacent  head. 

III.  ijfaat  Does  Supervision  Connote? 

Perhaps  a good  indicator  of  what  supervision  of  instruction  at  one  time 
connoted  is  the  following  list  of  rtiles  posted  by  a Hew  York  City  principal 
in  I872j 

"1,  Teachers  each  day  will  fill  lamps,  clean  chimneys,  and  trim  wicks, 

2.  Each  teacher  vdll  bring  a buckstof  water  and  a scuttle  of  coal  for 

the  day's  session, 

3.  l^ke  your  pens  careftilly.  You  may  whittle  nibs  to  the  individual 

taste  of  the  pupil. 

4*  Jferi  teachers  may  take  one  evening  each  week  for  courting  purposes, 
or  two  evenings  a week  if  they  go  to  church  regularly, 

5*  After  ten  hours  in  school,  the  teachers  spend  the  remaining  time 
reading  the  Bible  or  other  good  books, 

6,  Women  teachers  who  marry  or  engage  in  unseemly  conduct  will  be 

dismissed, 

7,  Every  teacher  should  lay  aside  for  each  pay  a goodly  sum  of  his 

earnings  for  his  benefit  dxiring  his  declining  years  so  that 
he  will  not  become  a burden  on  society# 

8*  Any  teacher  who  smokes,  uses  liquor  in  any  form,  frequents  pool  or 
public  halls,  or  gets  shaved  in  a barber  shop  will  give  good 
reason  to  suspect  his  worth,  intentions,  integrity  and  honesty. 

9*  The  teacher  who  performs  his  labor  faithfully  and  without  fault  for 
five  years  will  be  given  an  increase  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
week  in  his  pay  providing  the  Board  of  Education  approves." 

.Possibly  the  insertion  of  this  extract,  recently  reproduced  in  an 
educational  bulletin,  is  not  apropos.  It  is  apropos,  however,  if  we  note 
■ that  tliese  rtiles  are  scarcely  concerned  with  the  teacher's  prime  work: 
instruction.  Not  that  such  things  as  the  reading  and  personal  habits  of 
school  people  have  become  Inconsequential,  Yet,  the  pitfall  remans  and 
needs  to  be  avoided*  vis,,  that  the  modern  supervisor  of  instruction  might, 
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by  wrong  emphasis,  give  staff  and  student  the  impression  that  he  is  less 
interested  in  educational  progress  than  he  is  in  duty  lists  and  general 
housekeeping-«even  though  these  must  have  due  place  in  the  administration 
of  a school* 

A.  Modern  Concept  of  Supervision 

“Formerly,  supervision  was  lar^^  *directing^,  but  today  we 
realize  it  must  depend  upon  * leading*,., Educational  leadership  is 
largely  the  art  of  working  vdth  people,  and  the  success  of  a school  is 
dependent  upon  the  work  of  many  people,**^  Here  we  have  the  modern 
concept  of  supervision  that  stems  from  cooperative  leadership  on  the  part 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  school  program,  'Ihis  must  not  be  understood  to 
mean,  however,'  that  a supei'visor  must  never  exercise  authority  or  must 
abdicate  his  responsibility  of  leadership. 

We  come  then  to  the  question  of  the  really  important  duties  of  the 
educatior  -1  leader  in  a school,  • 

IV,  !Ihe  Director  or  Assistant  Director  as  a Supervisor*  (in  this  section,  the 
term  “director**  refers  also  to  **assistant  Erector**,  v^o  in  some  schools 
will  be  made  directly  responsible  for  -supervision  of  instruction,) 

• 

The  director  is  responsible  for  establishing  and  maintaining  educational 
standards  wliich  are  in  keeping  with  current  educational  developments  and 
trends  in  vocational  education,  vrithin  the  frame\/ork  of  objectives  set  forth 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  The  fcrmulation  of  standards  covering 
instruction  is  a matter  being  worked  upon  perpetually  by  all  staff  members 
in  the  state  system.  However,  changes  and  modifications  in  instructional 
natters  should  be  undertaken  cooperatively  by  the  staff  and  the  director. 


2,  Ibid, 


Instructional  >feiterials 

The  director  or  his  designate  should  see  that  repeated  orientation 
ie  given  with  regard  to* 

1-  Course  outlines 

2*  Shop  progress  recoi’ds,  grade  and  attendance  recox'ds 

3*  Instructional  materials,  including: 

Lesson  Plan  Forms 

Textbooks 

Audio-visual  Equipment  and  Ifeiterials 
• Educational  supplies  and  equipment 

Rules  of  procedure  affecting  the  procurement  and  use  of  the  above 
should  be  saiade  clear  from  the  very  start,  to  be  restated  at  the  outset 
of  each  school  year,  preferably  in  m'itten  form. 

The.  director  must  remain  alert  to  changes  and  suggested  improvements 
in  outlines,  progress  records,  and  program  balance  essanating  from 
curriculum  committee  meetings  or  from  findings  of  the  Study  Our 
Program  of  Education”  groups.  He  mst  ^follow  through”  those  suggested 
new  approaches  by  observing  whether  the  studies  and  recommendatioi^  are 
having  any  impact  in  his  ovm  school.  This  means  he  mist  directly  observe 
and  consult  with  his  teachers, 
leaching  Plans 

Inherent  in  good  instruction  is  the  teaching  plan,  an  aid  which 
should  serve  to  insure  logical  progression  along  systematic  linos.  As 
an  administrator,  the  director  shovild  attempt  to  work  out- cooperatively 
with  each  staff  member  the  procedures  which  would  go  into  effect  in  case 
of  the  teacher’s  absence,  A carefvilly  made  teaching  plan  in  the  hands 
of  a substitute  teacher  \rould  tend  to  provide  for  an  unintorruptod 
program.  Instructors  should  be  helped  to  understand,  however,  that 
flexibility  in  the  teaching  plan  is  desirable.  Latest  developments  in 
science  and  in  industry,  for  example,  or  current  events  of  local,  state 
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and  national  importance  may  provide  many  kinds  of  motivating  experiences 
and  should  be  capitalised  on  from  time  to  time.  This  alone  might  mean 
occasional  modifications  of  the  carefully  prepared  teaching  plan. 

C«  Evalmtion  of  Instruction 

Perhaps  the  most  delicate,  yet  the  most  direct,  method  of  supervision 
is  that  vhich  deals  with  evaluation.  Sources  of  evaluation  are  several: 

1.  Direct  observation  in  the  classroom  and  shop 

2.  Indirect  observation  of  a teacher  at  work  as  seen  by  the 

supervisor  from  time  to  time  in  the  latter  *s  ^’lsits 
about  the  school 

3«  Effect  of  the  teacher  on  his  students*  morale,  interest, 
and  progress 

4»  The  **image**  which  other  teachers  have  of  him 
D.  Direct  Observation  in  the  Classroom  and  Shop 

The  crucial  time  when  direct  observation  is  most  needed  on  the  part 
of  both  the  new  insti*uctor  and  the  supervisor  is  the  initial  stage  of 
the  teacher *s  career. 

In  setting  up  a schedule  for  direct  observation,  the  supervisor 
should  make  the  staff  aware  of  his  plan  to  visit  and  sit  in  for  a 
period  of  instruction.  In  some  instances,  consulting  the  instructor  on 
a suitable  period  for  observation  might  be  advisablej  on  the  other  hand, 
a visit  at  an  expected  time  might  encourage  an  artificial  teaching 
situation.  The  supervisor's  individual  judgement  must  come  into  play  here 

Vhat  precisely  are  the  factors  to  be  observed?  Appended  to  this 
section  is  a suggested  plan  of  superv3.sion  of  instruction.  It  is  not 
recommended  that  the  form  itself  be  used  on  the  spot  while  observing. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  care  needs  to  be  exercised  about  appearing  "armed" 
With  pencil  and  note-pad  for  criticism.  Mainly,  this  vrould  not  bo  good 
for  the  students  to  behold;  again,  it  might  convey  overtones  of  an 
investigation,  not  an  observation,  to  the  Instructor. 
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It  is  generally  v;ise  to  follov;  otsex'vation  vlth  a teacher- 
supervisor  consultation,  in  vrliich  an  appraisal  of  the  tea  cherts  work 
takes  place*  Here  the  ability  of  the  supervisor  is  put  to  its  greatest 
test.  He  JKust  gain  the  teacher *s  confidence.  He  inust  show  insight  and 
fairness.  He  must  be  forthright  in  his  appraisal,  yet  tactful*  And  he 
must  encourage  change,  if  change  is  called  for*  !Ihroughout  the  process 
of  supervision,  too,  the  teacher  must  never  be  given  the  impression  that 
the  supervisor  is  being  petty.  On  the  contrary,  the  good  supervisor  will 
note  in  his  observation  the  conimendable  traits  and  methods  of  the  teaOher 
and  make  mention  of  them  in  his  written  comments  and  in  their  subsequent 
consultation, 

The  success  of  a supervisor's  visit  depends  largely  upon  mutual 
acceptance  of  the  motives  of  the  visit*  In  some  cases,  however,  no  matter 
how  capable  and  tactful  the  supervisor  may  be,  an  instructor  may  be 
resentful  of  even  constructive  criticism.  Such  a response  should  never 
lead  the  supervisor  to  avoid  his  duty  of  suggesting  improvements  and 
rating  the  instructor  on  his  merits.  In  the  long  run,  he  will  gain  the 
respect  of  the  staff  for  performing  his  supervisory  duties  despite  such 
difficulties, 

E*  Informal  or  Indii'ect  Observation 

Some  administrators  have  developed  the  knack  or  insight  for  sizing 
up  a teacher *3  ability  solely  by  the  informal  approach  - a stroll  through 
the  corridors,  a brief  visit  on  business  or  to  make  an  inquiry,  a 
question  about  testing  methods  employed,  a look  at  students*  work 
whenever  the  occasion  affords, 

^Informal*'  here  does  not  imply  that  the  observation  is  without 
purpose  or  without  standards  for  appraising  the  teacher *s  progress; 
rather,  the  format  of  supervision  is  indirect,  having  its  own  value 
if  employed  adroitly  and  judiciously* 
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V*  !Tho  PopartTcent  Head^s  ^^pervlsoiry  Function 

Wherever  any  of  the  duties  of  the  director  or  assistant  director  have 
been  delegated  to  the  department  head,  the  foregoing  section  applies  equal3y 
to  him. 

Nevertheless,  the  area  in  which  the  department  head  can  do  most  is  in 
supervision  of  the  curriculum.  Tnis  should  be  his  main  forte,  partly 
becaxise  he  is  in  very  close  contact  daily  \^ith  the  shop  and  classroom 
teachers  and  students.  He  mast  become  a good  judge  of  what  promotes 
instruction  and  what  impedes  it* 

periodic  discussions  with  faculty. members,  whether  these  discussions 

be  of  formal  or  informal  natvirej  by  working  on  or  vdth  the  school*  s **Vfe  Study 

Our  Brogram  of  Education”  groupj  by  remaining  well  read  in  several  fields, 

keeping  abreast  of  the  latest  trends  in  industry,  latest  literature,  and 

science,  for  esanple;  finally,  by  observing  the  instructor  and  his  students 

at  work  in  the  shop  or  classroom  - from  these  various  vieijpoints  the  good 

department  head  draws  his  effectiveness  in  leading  and  advising, 

VI*  Teacher  and  Supervisor  Cooperation 

Quoting  from  Goetting  in  his  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  we 

get  the  reciprocal  view  of  school  supervision: 

”The  modern  supervisor  assumes  as  his  professional  obligation  the 
rendering  of  the  highest  type  of  instructional  assistance  to  the 
teacher*  The  teacher  is  in  turn  obligated  to  cooperate  to  the 
f^lllest  in  accepting  graciously  such  assistance  and  in  acting 
intelligently  upon  it*  key  to  success  of  supervisory 

program  5^  school  the  willingness  of  the  teachers  to  ^ 
supervised.  Supervision  is  inspired  by  the  idea  that  the  teacher 
is,  the  most  apt  learner  in  the  school.  (Underscore  added*) 

”Ihe  Supervisory  program  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  cooperative 
nature  of  teaching  to  function  at  its  best*  Supervision  is  more 
than  an  aid  to  weak  teachers  and  to  tee.chers  in  need  of  assistance* 

It  is  an  aid  to  all  teachers.  In  creative  supervision,  which  is 
the  best  conception  of  supei’Vision,  the  supervisor  leads  and 
inspires  teachers,  acknowledges  their  attainments  and  contributions, 
and  serves  as  general  coordinator  for  all  activities  relative  to 
improvement  of  the  instructional  activities.  This  type  of  program 
places  a premium  upon  the  cooperative  effort  and  upon  the  spirit  of 
creativeness  and  mutual  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  all  teachers. 
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**The  excellent  teacher  cultivates  a receptive  attitude  toward 
suggestions  for  iiRprovejnent,.*He  should  bo  willing  to  appropriate 
to  hio  own  "work  ideas  for  iuiproveniont  frond  v^hatever  soi'irce  they  coinOj 
and  willingly  to  share  successes  of  his  o^^jn  efforts  for  the  benefit 
of  other  teachers*  In  shorty  the  teacher  Kiay  rightfully  be  expected 
to  participate  in  all  creative j coopei'’ativc>  and  derftocratlc  efforts 
at  improving  instruction;  this  is  the  program  of  the  modern  supervisor," 

VMle  it  may  be  said  that  the  hard  facts  of  school  life  in  the 

vocational-technical  schools  and  in  the  technical  institutes  do  not  always 

square  with  the  above  ideal  of  modern  supervision^  it  represents^  neverthcles 


the  direction  in  which  the  good  supervisor  should  point  his  efforts* 


Suuer'vlsion  and  the  Co-OurrlcAflar  Load 

Laying  aside  all  fine  distinctions  as  to  whether  the  so-called  "extra" 
duties  usually  assigned  instructors  be  extra-curricular  or  co-curriculary 
there  is  one  major  pitfall  the  alert  supervisor  can  anticipate  and  avoid: 
the  pitfall  of  unduly  burdening  the  teacher  with  committee  assignments  or 
advisorshipsy  to  the  point  where  his  shop  or  classroom  instruction  becomes 
secondary* 

VIII.  Checklist 

To  conclude  the  section  on  supervision  of  insti*uctiony  a checklist 

* 

which  svaomarises  the  foregoing  sections  on  "Supervision  of  Instruction"  is 
presented  in  the  appendix* 
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IX*  Appendix 

Checklist  for  Supervision  of  Instruction 

A*  Foster  an  esprit  de  corps  in  the  staff* 

1*  Recognise  that  there  are  indiv?.dual  differences  in  the  abilities  and 
temperaiaents  of  staff  members  and  organise  the  staff  in  the  light 
of  these  differences o 

2*  Provide  for  the  participation  of  all  members  in  the  study  and 
modification  of  the  educational  program. 

3*  Encourage  and  facilitate  professional  grovjth  of  staff. 

4*  Evaluate  the  work  of  the  staff  and  promote  its  improvement, 

5*  Provide  for  a program  of  staff  “good  and  welfare"* 

6*  Cooperate  vriLth  the  administrative  and  supervisory  staff  of  Hie 
Central  Office j help  build  good  relations  between  the  latter 
and  your  ov»n  staff* 

B*  Plan  and  develop  an  educational  program  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  in  the  school. 

1.  Determine  those  needs  as  they  relate  to  the  broad  aims  of  vocational 

education  on  two  levels;  secondary  vocational* technieod  school 
level  and  post-secondary  technical  institute  level© 

2.  Organise  and  direct  your  educational  program  to  meet  these  needs. 

C.  Plan  and  supervise  a program  for  the  smooth  operation  of  all  those 
activities  which  grow  out  of  the  inter-relationships  of  pupils  and 
their  school, 

1.  Plan  and  supervise  enrollment  and  attendance  procedures. 

2,  Plan  and  administer  a program  for  pupil  guidance,  adjustment  and 

pregress.  Let  this  program  be  more  than  "lip  service". 

3*  Plan  aud  sup-.irvise  procedures  connected  with  pupil  promotion, 
transfer  and  drop-out* 

4*  Plan,  stimulate  and  supervise  operation  of  student  service 

orgaiiizat5.ons  and  other  activities  such  as:  field  trips,  plays, 

sport  competition  - intramural  and  intorscholastic*  Keep  these 
always  in  proper  perspective  and  balance  with  the  fundamental 
instructional  program* 

5.  Foster  and  supervise  alumni  relationships  and  parent  relationships 
with  the  S'hool, 

D,  Supervise  the  physical  plant  and  plan  for  equipping  and  supplying  it  to 
a degree  adequate  to  insure  a good  educational  program, 

1,  Han,  in  cooperation  with  the  central  administration,  a long-range 

program  for  the  development  of  the  physical  plant© 

2,  Provi.do,  within  budget  limitations,  the  best  facilities  possible  for 

educatici)3,l  pregoess, 

3*  Allocate  room  and  floor  Space  to  meet  educational  needs  in  an 
efficient  nammer. 

4*  Inspect  the  plant  frequently  and  recommend  changes  that  will  promote 
safety  and  health. 
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5*  Plan  and  adininistor  efficiently  and  economically  a program  of  school 
jnaintonancG  and  operation, 

6,  Establish  a school  calendar  that  vrill  utilise  the  facilities  of  the 
plant  to  their  fullest  extentc 

« Appreciate  and  foster  desirable  coamunity  relationships, 

1,  Knov;  the  coraaijinity  - its  character,  its  industry,  its  needs, 

2,  Foster  good  lines  of  comaunication  betvreen  industry  representatives 

and  staff  members, 

3*  Determine  the  extent  to  which  the  school  may  contribute  to  vrholeoome 
. conmunity  life  through  work  with  civic  agencies  and  government 
representatives, 

4,  Cooperate  in  the  extension  in  the  community  of  facilities  of  cultural 

value, 

5,  Enlist  the  support  of  in‘berested  groups  in  the  community  in  the 

elimination  of  various  hazards  to  your . students,  whether  the 
hazards  be  of  a physical,  moral  or  spiritual  nature, 

6,  Provide  opportunities  • for  the  community  to  become  acquainted  with 

the  school  and  its  program. 
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SaGGESTED  FOKl'i 
FOE 

IMSmCTCR  EmmTION 


Instructor 


Subject  Grade 

Evaluator  


Lesson  Title 


Late, 


Comment  on  each  pointy 

Observe  class  (dtiration  to  vary  according  to  practical  judgment) » 
Discuss  this  evaluation  with  the  instructor. 
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CLASSROOM  E^'1VIR0N^KNT 


Atmosphere 


Ifenagement  and  Control 

Ventilation 

Lighting 

II* . Orientation 

Seating  Plan 
Lesson  Plan 


Needs  1 

Imnroveioent ..  \ Avera/^e. 

Very  Good  . 

Yes  No 


III*  of  Lesson 


IV*  Presentation 

Content 

dar  ity 

Sequence  of  Presentation 


Language  Level, 


StiJEulation 


V*  Characteristics  that  are  or  could  be  distracting  to  class  and  should  be 
improved  or  eliminated 
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VI « Folio  VH  thr  ough : 
Student  questions 


Student  demonstration 


Test  or  Quiz^ 


Assignment 


VII.  Coujtructlv©  eaggsstions  offered: 


I 


Area  I - If  improvement  is  needed,  state  suggestions  offered. 
Area  II  - If  lacking,  re  check  vdthin  week. 
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..  SECTlQiJ  IV  i . 

MAKAGERIAL  AND  OPERATING  RESPONSIBILITIES 

\ . ■ 

GenoraX  Statement 

VocatiomX-Tectoical  and  Technical  Institute  education  play  a large  role  in 
the  oconoaiy  of  our  state  in  meeting  the  Vocational-Technical  needs  of  our  youths 
and  adults*  It  is  important  that  those  in  responsible  positions  at  local  levels 
put  into  action  sound  principles  of  operation  for  both  these  programs*  Cfefly 
through  sound  administrative  procedures  can  these  programs  attain  maximum  results 
in  providing  a functional  program  of  Vocational -Technical  and  Technical  Institute 
education.  In  Connecticut,  there  are  imny  technological  changes  taking  place 
each  year,  which  are  affecting  Vocational— Technical  and  Technical  Institute 


education.  These  technical  advances  have  made  highly-trained  personnel  a 
necessity  in  our  way  of  life^  This  trend  is  everywhere,  and  in  all  occupations. 
For  example: 

1«  In  industry  the  demand  for  skilled  workers  is  increasing  while  the 
positions  for  the  unskilled  workers  are  decreasing. 

2.  In  skilled  trades  the  demand  is  changing  too*  The  trend  is  for  more 
skills,  more  expansion,  and  new  trades  v;ith  more  skillvS  being 
developed. 

3*  In  service  industries,  the  trend  is  for  more  technical  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  serviceman  in  such  fields  as  television,  air  conditioning, 
home  appliances,  etc. 

4.  In  industry,  one  of  the  major  trends  is  the  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  all  types  of  professional  and  semi-professional  technicians. 

The  growing  complexity  of  industrial  pC‘ocesses  requires  teams  of 
workers  with  technological  knowledge  and  manual  skills  to  help 
scientists  and  engineers.  Demand  will  grow  rapidly  for  aeronautical, 
electronic,  civil,  constiniction,  chemical,  and  safety  technicians^  • 
also  for  tool  designers,  draftsmen,  engineering  aides  and  medical 
technicians* 

The  long  view  ahead  appears  to  be  an  economical  and  educational  one*  '."hose 
v;ho-  are  more  technically  trained  can  achieve  much  greater  success  than  those 


who  get  a limited  education. 


The  extent  to  which  the  local  director  of  a vocational-technical  school  or 


of  a technical  institute  is  responsible  for  administration,  supervision  and 
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student  personnel  services  varies  with  the  si7>e  of  the  school.  In  the  small 
schools  the  director *s  duties  and  responsibilities  cover  a very  uide  range  of 
activities  which  include  adndnistrationj  supervision^  and  pro3notion  of  the  total 


program#  In  situations  like  those  uiuch  of  the  detai3.ed  work  be  delegated  to 
competent  staff  members.  It  is  a sound  policy  to  select  and  train  subordinates 
in  order  that  they  may  fill  vacancies  in  administrative  posts  and  in  cases  of 
necessity^  the  subordinates  can  help  vri.th  the  details  of  operation#  In  the  larger 
schools  the  director's  duties  are  mainly  administrative  and  matters  dealing  with 
supervision  and  student  personnel  untters  are  delegated  to  the  assistant  director. 
In  the  larger  schools  much  of  the  detailed  work  can  bo  delegated  to  subordinate 
staff  members,  department  heads,  guidance  personnel,  etc#  To  do  an  effective  job 
the  local  director  must  be  delegated  considerable  authority  and  must  be  free  to 
act  within  the  scope  of  his  responsibilities#  The  trend  found  in  modern  school 
systems  is  toward  those  characteristics  of  democratic  leadership  rather  than  tha^ 
of  the  dominant  dictatorial  leadership#  The  trend  is  toward  forms  which  permit 
closer  coordination  of  the  entire  school  staff  at  all  levels#  Some  of  these 
examples : 


1#  policies  are  likely  to  be  carried  out  more  effectively  and 

enxhusiastica/.ly  if  the  persons  concerned  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  those  policies# 

2#  In  the  developing  of  a technical  curriculum  all  persons  in  the  community 
should  participate 5 administrators,  teachers,  industrial,  labor,  and 
management  organisations# 

3#  In  solving  educational  and  local  school  problems  the  use  of  group 
discussioa  is  ir.iperative#  Councils,  advisory  cosrettees,  craft 
committees,  corifererce  groups  and  workshops  are  suggestedo 

In  every  case,  it  shouJ.d  be  the  local  director's  responsibi3.ity  to  take 
the  Initiative  to  improve  the  program  of  the  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 


students  in  those  ways  that  he  deems  necessary# 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  assist  the  director  to  fulfill  his 
responsibilities  as  administrator  and  manager#  This  section  will  attempt  to 
describe  the  administrative  patterns  and  oj^srational  responsibilities  for 


managing  ah  effective  vocational- technical  school  or  technical  institute  program. 
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Finally,  this  dociiment  vdll  have  served  its  purpose  if  the  information  and 
suggestions  it  presents  stimulates  those  in  responsible  positions  to  take  action 
to  improve  present  prograrns, 

I*  Re?;u3.at3.on3 

A*  Federal  Regulations 

!•  The  director  should  be  familiar  with  the  history  and  philosophy  of 

Federal  Vocational  Acts  as  well  as  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  other  current  Federal  legislative  polieies  and  recommenda- 
tions covering  administration  and  supervision  of  a program  of 
education, 

2,  The  director  should  maintain  a reac^  file  of  such  Federal  bulletins 

and  other  national  information  which  are  related  to  his  program, 

B,  State  Regulations 

lo  The  local  director  should  be  familiar  vrith  and  have  an  understanding 
of  all  state  regulations  pertaining  to  vocational-technical 
an(^or  technical  institute  education, 

2«  The  director  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  and  uiiderstand  the 
State  ELan  for  Vocational  Education  produced  by  the  staff  in 
Connecticut  and  approved  by  the  U,  S.  Office  of  Education, 

3,  The  director  should  have  knowledge  of  the  public  lavJS  relating  to 

education  and  the  supplementary  acts  enacted  by  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly  pertaining  to  general  and  vocational  education. 

4,  The  director  must  always  be  alert  to  directives  and  administrative 

letters  pertaining  to  policy,  issued  by  the  State  Board  of 
.Education  through  the  Commissioner  and  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Services* 

5*  The  director  should  maintain  on  file  all  the  bulletins  issued  by  the 
coordinating  departments  of  Purchases  and  Accounts,  Division  of 
Administrative  Services  and  the  like, 

C*  Bocal  Regulations 

Itf  The  director  should  be  familiar  with  information  concerning  local 
regulations  as  related  to  the  areas  under  his  supervision. 

Two  areas  such  as  the  folloiring  are  examples* 

a.  Transportation  problems  of  students,  to  the  extent  they 

are  affected  by  the  daily  schedule  of  public  school  buses. 

b.  Regulations  governing  the  reimbursable  transportation  to 

out-of-tovtti  students  attending  the  vocational-tecimical 
schools* 

2,  The  director  should  be  acutely  aware  of  the  personal  and  public 

relations  values  which  may  accrue  from  friendly  and  intelligent 
attention  to  the  areas  of  possible  cooperation  with  local  school 
authorities. 
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II*  Finances 


A,  ihe  State  Board  of  Education 

The  Connecticut  State  Boai'd  of  Education,  tlirough  the  Comiecticxxt 
State  Legislative  Body,  is  responsible  for  securing  tlie  necessary  funds 
for  the  operation  of  all  vocational-technical  schools  and  technical 
institutes, 

B,  Action  by  the  Director 

1,  The  director  is  responsible  for  transmitting  the  biennial  budget  for 

his  unit  for  approval  to  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education* 

2,  The  unit  director  is  also  responsible  for  seeing  that: 

a.  The  budget  is  complied  vith  in  accordance  with  official 

rules  and  regulations, 

b.  The  budget  is  submitted  on  time  to  allow  for  further 

discussions,  review,  revisions  and  approval, 

C,  Budget  Breparation 

1.  The  director  should  make  preliminary  studies  of  needs  from  previous 

budgets  as  well  as  the  budget  under  which  the  school  is  currently 
operating.  This  information  has  a bearing  on  the  need  for 
deleting,  continuing,  or  augmenting  of  services  in  the  requests 
of  the  new  budgets, 

2.  In  preparing  for  the  budget  the  typical  procedure  calls  for  each  staff 

member  to  submit  requests  for  services,  supplies,  and  equipment 
based  on  his  or  her  needs.  The  requests  are  then  submitted  by 
the  several  department  heads  to  the  director, 

3.  The  director  is  responsible  for  recommending,  modifying,  and 

approving  requests  in  submitting  the  school*s  budget. 

4*  The  director  should  notify  the  various  department  heads  of  his 

reconanendations  of  the  school *s  budget  as  it  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 

5,  The  director  is  responsible  for  establishing  positive  statements  of 

justification  of  all  of  the  items  in  the  school's  budget, 

6,  These  justifying  statements  cite  the  needs  predicated  by  expansion 

of  services,  enrollment,  improvement  of  instruction,  replacement 
of  equipment,  etc,,  and  are  inserted  in  support  of  their 
respective  sections  of  the  budget, 

D,  Plant  Facilities 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  director  to  make  studies  and 
recommend  additions  or  alterations  to  existing  facilities.  Such  planrong, 
however,  should  be  done  in  cooperation  of  the  entire  staff. 
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The  director  should  work  vdth  the  superintendent  of  building  and 
with  departiaent  heads  in  detex‘iaining  needs  for  facilities  and  in  keeping 
present  facilities  up  to  date# 

The  director  often  must  take  the  initiative  in  jnaking  studies  of 
future  facilities,  prepare  plans,  specifications  and  make  roconjmendations 
to  higher  authorities  for  action, 

E,  Annual  Allotment  Requests 

1,  The  director  is  responsible  for  submitting  on  appropriate  forms  his 

proposed  allotment  program  for  each  fiscal  year,  shovD.ng  expend!" 
ture  classifications,  the  total  allotment  needed,  and  the 
estimated  qxiarterly  expenditures  of  the  allotn^nts,  ihe  allotment 
request  is  prepared  annually  - the  deadline  usually  mid-k^y, 

2,  The  director  shoxild  be  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  no  money  can  be 

spent  until  he  has  received  llie  Advice  of  Allotment  from  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  Control.  Once  this  is  received,  the 
director  can  proceed  in  accordance  with  his  requested  program 
of  allotments, 

3#  The  director  then  delegates  the  chief  clerk  to  set  up  the  necessary 
controls,  boolckeeping  procedures,  and  records  which  will  allow 
proper  expenditures  of  these  funds,  IBM  reports  \jiH  be  received 
monthly  from  the  Department  of  Purchases  and  Accounts,  The  chief 
clerk  keeps  the  director  posted  as  to  the  status  of  expenditures, 

F.  Operations  Within  the  Budget 

1,  The  director  is  responsible  for  recommending,  modifying,  and  approving 

requests  for  expenditures  in  terms  of  the  approved  budget, 

2,  The  director  shoxild  (if  need  be)  establish  priorities  for 

expenditures  in  terms  of  the  approved  budget, 

3,  The  director  shoxild  make  provisions  for  unforeseen  emergencies 

in  terms  of  the  approved  budget, 

4,  The  director  must  keep  a running  account  of  expenditures  so  as  to 

know  how  he  is  progressing  in  terms  of  the  approved  budget, 

5*  The  director  most  operate  his  school  program  within  the  approved 
budget, 

HI,  Office  Controls  of  the  School  Program 
A,  Action  by  the  Director 

1,  In  order  to  have  a continuous  innning  account  on  all  functions 
pertaining  to  the  school  program,  the  director  should  work 
with  the  chief  clerk  and  set  up  an  effective  system  for  such 
an  operation.  One  such  method  is  to  sot  up  a series  of  looseleaf 
notebooks,  each  of  which  could  bo  classified  under  such  general 
headings  as; 
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Uotobook  Ko,  1 « B>idgets  and  Allotmonts 

2 - Financial  Statement 

3 - Invontoi*y  and  Property  Control 

4 - Personnel 

5 - Production  Work  and  Accounting 

6 « Purchasing  and  Receiving 

7 - Student  Recording 

S - Student  Activity  Fuads 

2*  In  addition,  each  notebook  should  contain  the  following  informtion: 

a*  Office  personnel  who  can  handle  this  phase  of  the  operation  in 
case  of  necessity*  (This  involves  training  of  office 
personnel  to  do  various  jobs,) 

' b*  All  the  forms  utilized  in  conjunction  with  the  operation  and 
office  procedures* 

c.  Sample  forms  (examples  executed  in  detail)  supported  by  a 
statement  of  instruction  and  use, 

B*  Purpose  of  Controls 

1,  The  director  must  keep  a rimning  account  of  expenditures  so  as  to 

know  the  ** status  quo”  of  the  budget  at  any  given  time  - also 
to  have  foresight  to  anticipate  expenditures, 

2,  The  advisability  of  setting  up  such  a system  becomes  evident  when 

members  of  the  office  staff  are  on  leave,  ill  or  on  vacation, 
necessitating  other  office  individuals  to  hant  i.e  the  details 
of  operation, 

3*  Also,  under  such  a procedure  or  system,  the  revision  of  forms  and 
changes  in  procedures  could  be  readily  noted  and  clarified, 

. Abstracts  from  administrative  letters  and  specific  instructions 
could  also  be  included  as  reference,  reminder  of  details,  and 
px'oper  execution. 

C,  The  Tickler  File 

A further  suggestion  is  that  a Stickler  file”  be  established  to 
serve  as  a reminder  of  the  chronological  sequence  in  which  reports  and 
records  are  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  various  administrative, 
supervisory,  and  coordinating  units  of  the  State  ttepartment  of  Education 
and  other  state  agencies. 

IV,  Records,  Record  Keeping,  and  Reports 
A,  Action  by  the  tdrcctor 

1,  The  director  has  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a comprehensive 
system  r ' iccords  and  reports  of  the  entire  school  program, 

2*  The  director  shoula  delegate  to  the  chief  clerk  the  task  of  setting 
up  an  effective  system  for  routine  clerical  work  so  the  work 
may  be  fairly  and  equally  disti’ibuted  - work  for  which  i»>dividuals 
arc  to  be  held  responsible. 
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B.  The  Chief  Clerk 

1.  The  chief  clerk  acts  as  the  local  school  agent  for  the  Division  of 

Administrative  Services,  and  as  such,  should  present  pertinent 
data  concerning  purchases,  personnel  matters,  finances,  and 
other  reports  to  the  director » The  chief  clerk  should  be 
regarded  as  a specialist  in  the  identification,  preparation 
and  disposition  of  all  administrative,  financial  forms,  and 
records, 

2,  The  ch3.ef  clerk  snould  delegate  certain  office  tasks  to  the  clerical 

slaff  and  should  supervise  the  clerical  staff, 

C,  Personnel 

1,  The  local  director  must  play  an  important  part  in  selecting  persons 

for  teaching  and  other  positions  in  the  school  under  his  direction 

2,  The  director  must  see  that  persons  who  are  hired  to  teach  must  have 

the  minimum  requirements  as  defined  by  the  '’Policies  and  PPoceduc^ 
for  Unclassified  Personnel",  Bulletin  Ho,  4S,  issued  ly  the 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education, 

3,  The  director  miust  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  procedures  and 

forms  required  for  the  selection,  (certification  forms), 
recruitment,  promotion,  and  release  of  staff  members, 

4,  After  a person  has  accepted  a position,  the  director  must  see  that 

the  proper  forms  are  correctly  and  promptly  completed  and  sent 
to  the  bureau  chief  in  the  central  office, 

V,  Production  Work 


A.  Action  by  the  Director 

1,  The  director  of  the  vocational- technical  school  has  the  responsibili 

of  encouraging  and  providing  for  a production  v;ork  ptrogi'am  that 
v;ill  enable  students  to  acqtiire  real  work  experience, 

2,  The  production  work  program  must  be  well  planned,  valid,  and  provide 

for  training  in  trade  skills  and  trade  judgments  It  should  also 
provide  a broad  understanding  of  technical  processes  and 
operations  currently  practiced  in  the  trades  and  industries,  for 
which  training  is  being  offered, 

3,  The  director  should  keep  in  mind  the  following,  concerning  outside 

school  production  work: 

a.  That  the  work  program  be  developed  so  it  may  be  adopted  to 

fit  local  needs, 

b.  That  it  is  very  important  to  work  \jith  advisory  groups,  craf*" 

committees,  and  other  interested  community  groups  in  the 
Interest  of  coordinating  school  instruction  vdth 
occupational  needs, 

c.  That  it  is  important  to  develop  close  and  friendly  relations 

with  labor,  employers,  and  other  groups,  individuals 
outside  the  school  organization* 

4*  Even  though  the  director  of  the  vocational-technical  school  is 
responsible  for  all  production  work  carried  on  by  the  school, 
he  may  delegate  some  of  this  authority  to  the  assistant  director 
and/or  the  department  heads.  The  director  umist  ap\  ove  all 
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production  work  and  see  that  all  financial  phases  of  the 
production  work  arc  corapleted  correctly#  Finally,  the  director 
my  hold  the  assistant  director  and/or  dep^tment  heads  responsible 
for  instructional  objectives  and  effective  teaching  inethods* 

5.  The  director  must  evaluate  the  time,  the  cost,  and  educational 

factors  for  production  work,  and  if  necessary,  deny  certain  kinds 
of  production  work,  should  it  interfere  with  the  instructional 
objectives  set  up  for  students. 

6,  The  director  should  follow-up  the  process  of  production  work  ty 

frequent  inspections  and  instructor  contact, 

B#  Policies  and  Procedure 

**Standard  Practices  Instructions*’,  Bulletin  No,  11  issued  by  the 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education,  covers  fully  the  policies  and 
practices  to  be  follovred  in  the  production  work  activities  of  the 
technical  schools*  This  bulletin  deals  with  the  General  Policies  of 
production  vjork  and  a unified  system  of  recording  and  accounting 
procediares  which  must  be  followed  in  preparing  estimates,  quoting  prices, 
processing,  and  completing  production  work  of  any  and  all  kinds  in  the 
vocational-technical  schools*  The  duties  of  the  director,  shop 
instructor,  and  the  chief  clerk  are  fully  delineated. 

VI.  Student  Services 

A#  Action  by  the  Directcfr 

1.  The  director  should  be  fully  aware  of  his  responsibility  to  understanc 

the  provisions  of  the  State  Plan  for  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Vocational  Acts  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  In  order  for 
the  State  to  qualify  for  reimbiarseffient  ft:om  Federal  funds,  the 
director  must  see  that  the  requirements  of  the  State  KLan  are 
carried  out  in  the  school, 

2,  The  extent  to  which  the  director  of  a vocational-technical  school  or 

of  a state  technical  institute  is  responsible  for  the  instructiona: 
program  and  associated  student  services  varies  vdth  the  size  of  th; 
school.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  schools,  the  matters  dealing 
with  the  organization  and  supervision  of  instruction  and  student 
services  are  delegated  to  the  assistant  director,  vdth  the  director 
holding  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  entire  program, 

B,  Bxrposcs 

1,  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  guidance  services  is  to  assist 
students  in  making  their  maximum  growth  in  terms  of  personal, 
social  and  vocational  adjustment. 
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Another  purpose  of  the  fjuidance  program  is  to  promote  better 

public  understanding  of  vocational  education,  to  inform  teachers 
in  public  schools,  parents,  and  pupils  of  the  offerings  and 
opportunities  available* 

C*  Legal  Responsibilities 

1,  Ihe  director  has  certain  legal  responsibilities  that  he  must 
enforce  in  his  school  according  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education*  Some  of  these  arej 

a.  Curriculum 

b.  Safety 

c.  Enforcement  of  Discipline 

d.  Enforcement  of  Attendance  Lavs 
e*  Issuing  of  itanscript  of  Records 

f.  Issuing  of  Diploffias 

g.  State  Records  (Registers) 

D*  Recruitment,  Selection  of  Students 

1*  the  director  and  student  counselor  have  the  responsibility  for 
adhering  to  accepted  standards  and  procedures  for  selecting 
students  for  the  vocational- technical  schools  and  for  the  state 
technical  institutes*  Consideration  of  all  applicants  must.be 
in  keeping  vdth  the  policies  established  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  concerning  the  minimum  standards  of  admission* 

2*  Some  of  the  most  effective  devices  that  the  director  and  guidance 
counselor  can  vise  as  a preliminary  action  to  the  selection  of 
students  are: 

a*  Ihe  use  of  pamphlets,  brochures,  catalogs,  posters,  nevis 

releases  with  prospective  employers,  labor  organizations, 
and  the  guidance  personnel  of  area  schools*, 
b*  School  and  guidance  personnel  visits  to  various  schools  in 
the  area  in  order  to  relate  to  the  prospective  students 
the  educational  opportunities  afforded  by  the  particular 
institution, 

c.  Another  device  is  to  invite  various  groups  of  students  to 
visit  the  school  so  they  may  see  for  themselves  the 
opportunities  that  are  offered  to  them, 
d*  The  director  ani^^or  assistant  director  and  student  counselor 
can  aid,  too,  by  speaking  to  different  organized  comoonunity 
groups*  , . 

e*  The  participants  in  the  adult  and  extension  programs,  as  \ .11 
as  the  students  of  the  day  program  are  always  helpful  in 
informing  the  public  about  the  program  of  the  school, 

3*  Special  attention  for  recruiting,  intervievdng,  counseling,  and 

testing  of  applicants  must  be  carefully  coordinated  with  persons 
concerned  in  the  schools  of  the  area. 
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VII*  libcbra-Curriciilar  Affairs 


A*  Action  by  the  Director 

1*  The  director  is  responsible  for  es'bablishing  policies,  mking 
decisions  vrhenever  necessary,  and  supervising  the  operations 
of  the  student's  extra-curricular  affairs, 

2*  Usually,  the  director  has  the  assistance  of  other  governing  bodies 
in  controlling  and  operating  this  type  of  program*  In  some 
schools  such  governing  bodies  are: 

a*  Ihe  Faculty  Advisory  Group  - This  group  is  composed  of  faculty 
members  whose  min  function  is  used  in  offering  advice, 
suggestions,  and  to  approve  or  disapprove  all  functions 
pertaining  to  extra-curricular  affairs, 
b.  The  Student  Council  - Hiis  group  is  composed  of  elected 
students  whose  actions  are  supervised  by  some  faculty 
member,  approved  or  appointed  by  the  director*  These 
students  can  discuss,  approve,  disapprove,  and  submit 
plans  on  all  functions  pertaining  to  their  extra-curricular 
activities* 

3*  The  director  v;ith  the  chief  clerk  should  establish  an  effective 
system  of  "Budget  Conti’ols"  of  all  extra-cincricular  affairs* 

I 

B.  Athletic  Erogram 

1*  The  director  should  supervise  the  athletic  program  in  a general  way 
and  mke  decisions  with  respect  to  its  policy  vrhenever  necessary* 

2*  The  details  of  con1ac*ol  and  operation  of  the  athletic  program  are 
usually  delegated  to  the  physical  education  director  or  some 
other  merober  of  the  staff, 

C,  dubs 


In  the  operations  of  various  school  clubs,  the  school  newspaper, 
the  yearbook,  and  other  such  activities,  the  directoi'  usually  approves 
and/or  appoints  some  faculty  member  to  act  as  sponsor  and  advisor, 

D,  Social  Events 

In  all  social  events,  regardless  what  kind  or  where  they  take  place, 
the  director  should  check  with  the  faculty  sponsor  in  charge  of  the 
affair  and  see  that  all  necessary  details  are  taken  care  of,  and  if 

necessary,  provide  for  appropriate  faculty  conirol* 

VIII » Curriculum 

A*  Action  by  the  Director 

1,  One  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  director  is  to  have  an 
organized  curriculum  plan  to  follow. 
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2.  The  dii'octor  should  be  familiar  vdth  industrial  conditions  i-dthin 
the  surrounding  area  and  be  prepared  to  offer  new  courses  to 
meet  the  demand  of  industry,  and  to  terminate  those  courses 
Which  are  considered  to  be  unnecessary  or  obsolete. 

3»  The  director  and/or  assistant  director  shoxild  supervise  classroom 
and  shop  instruction  and  see  that  every  effort  is  made  to  keep 
the  curriculum  and  the  instruction  at  a high  levels 

IX.  The  Adult  Education  Program 

A.  Evening  Technical  Institutes,  Apprentice  Training,  Trade  Extension 

Training  and  Others 

1.  The  details  of  organising,  supervising,  and  administrating  a program 

of  adu3.t  and  extension  training  are  usually  assigned  to  a 
supervisor,  \;ho  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  school 
director* 

2.  The  director  and/or  the  supervisor  of  adult  and  extension  education 

should  contact  employers,  industry  and  labor  organisations,  and 
acquaint  them  with  the  objectives,  services,  and  facilities 
available  in  the  evening  school. 

3.  Kie  complete  details  of  administration  and  supervision  of  the  evening 

school  program  may  be  found  in  ^’Program  Policies  for  Adult  and 
Extension  Classes”,  Bulletin  Ho,  33. 

4*  The  director  should  recognise  that  consulting  committees  should  not 
be  permitted  to  wield  adminis'ta’ative  authority. 

5.  The  director  should  give  recognition  to  the  v;ork  of  the  committees, 
accept  and  act  on  the  consulting  committee*s  recommendation,  if 
he  considers  that  the  recommendations  vdll  iit^jrove  the  instnic- 
tional  program,  and  when  these  recommendations  are  inside  of 
State  and  Federal  regulations# 

B#  Purpose  and  Functions  of  Consulting  Committees 

1*  The  consulting  coiEnittees  are  a practical  device  by  which  the  school 
keeps  in  contact  id.th  various  groups  in  the  community  that  it  is 
trying  to  serve# 

2*  Ijocal  consulting  committees  are  usually  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
state  committees*  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  be  comprised  of 
employers  and  employees  of  essential  industries,  representatives 
of  labor,  and  others  who  demonstrate  sound  judgment  and  a broad 
social  outlook,  and  who  are  outstanding  and  successful  in  their 
representative  fields,  and  who  are  interested  in  helping 
vocational-technical  schools  and  technical  institutes  render 
service  of  a high  grade  to  the  public. 

3*  A few  other  areas  in  which  the  consulting  committees  may  be  of 
value  are: 

' a*  They  may  help  keep  the  school  alert  to  the  needs  of  the 

community  and  prevent  obsolescence  in  programs,  equipment 
and  insi^ctions# 

b.  They  may  bring  to  the  school  a full  and  accurate  pictiu'e  of 
occupational  life  in  the  area,  and  help  to  correlate  the 
training  in  the  schools  with  actual  working  conditions 
in  industry. 
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c.  They  may  offer  adviee  in  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study 

and  in  the  length  of  eourses. 

d.  They  my  assist  in  soleeting  and  seeirring  adequate  equipment 

and  supplies  for  the  school. 

e.  They  may  assist  in  seeuring  adequate  finaneial  support  for 

the  school  program* 

f.  They  may  aet  as  effective  publie  relations  agents  for  the 

technical  program  and  help  win  support  from  the  eoimuunity * 


X.  Evaluation 


A.  Action  by  the  Director 

The  director  has  the  responsibility  for  evaluating  all  aspects  of 
the  program.  Some  of  the  areas  of  evaluation  include: 


1. 

Instruction 

2. 

Plant  and  Pacilities 

3. 

Financing 

4* 

Public  delations 

5. 

Student  Personnel  Services 

6. 

Curriculum  Content 

7. 

Purpose 

Health  and  Safety 

The  purpose  of  evaluation  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
total  school  program  is  meeting  its  objectives  in  line  with  the 
educational  needs  of  the  students  and  with  the  needs  of  industry  and 
surrounding  communities. 

C.  Ifethods 

The  director  has  many  courses  open  to  him  in  evaluating  his  prograrri. 
Some  of  these  include  the  following: 

1.  Individual  instructors  may  check  their  own  programs  using 

prepared  checklists* 

2.  The  director  may  evaluate  his  o\m  operating  and  managerial 

program,  using  prepared  checklists, 

3.  The  director  my  invite  an  advisory  committee  or  educational 

consultants  to  evaluate  all  or  part  of  the  program  for  his 

school. 


XI.  Consultinn:  Committees 

A.  Action  by  the  Director 

1.  The  director  is  responsible  for  maintaining  contacts  with  the  general 
public  through  consulting  committees  in  order  to  see  that  the 
educational  program  meets  the  training  needs  of  the  youth  and 
adults  in  the  community. 
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2*  The  director  xisxially  is  the  school's  representative  on  moot 
consulting  couimitteoo* 

3*  The  director's  responsibilities  in  working  with  consulting 
committees  are  to  make  certain  that  all  members  of  the 
comnaittec  understand  Ihe  objectives  and  philosophy  of 
the  education  program  conducted  by  his  institutiono 


* 


I' 
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SECTION  V 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


"THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  BELONG  TO  TFIE  PUPLIO  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  IS  ENTITLED  TO  KNOW  ALL  ABOUT  THEM" 


Franklin  J.  Keller 


Principles  of  Vocational  Educatio 
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SECTION  V 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


General  Stateifient 

The  art  of  public  relations  has  evolved  gradually  into  a modern  social 
science  encoinpassing  every  aspect  of  community  life<^  Into  each  channel  of 
living  experience  flovjs  the  current  of  human  relations  reaching  into  the 
multiple  avenues  of  huEian  endeavor:  social,  economical,  industrial,  political, 

educational  and  religious.  Individual  or  collective  action  for  support  or 
non-support  of  an  enterprise  or  an  activity  is  sparked  vhen  a high  level  of 
understanding  and  active  public  involvement  are  attained*  Mutual  participation 
toward  a common  goal  insures  implementation  of  community  needs  \fhich,  in  turn, 
resolve  themselves  into  the  overall  community  vrelfare  stru.cture. 

In  order  to  exert  a positive  influence  in  public  relations,  a plan  for 
constant  improvement  should  operate  in  a new  dimension:  creative  public 

relations*  It  will  help  to  establish  more  effective  communication  in  the 
community;  direct  all  the  members  of  the  community  into  an  atmosphere  of 
vholesoms  stimulation  and  encouragement*  It  will  share  nevr  ideas  and  new  v;ays 
of  doing  things  through  mutual  understanding,  vrholesome  interaction,  mutual 
respect  and  full-fledged  cooperation.  It  will  provide  a better  climate  for 
pupil  growth  through  effective  means  of  meeting  their  needs,  and  thus  help  to 
meet  the  needs  of  society  in  general. 

As  part  of  this  plan,  the  administrator  or  supervisor  needs  to  have: 

1*  A carefully  organized  program 

2.  ■ Knovrledge  and  an  instinctive  grasp  of  current  events 
3*  An  extra  sensory  perception  of  trends  as  v;ell  as  a keen 
sensitiveness  to  possible  dangers' involved 
4*  A thorough-going  familiarity  of  and  a keen  insight  into 
the  community  in  v/hich  he  operates,  cognisant  of  its 
characteristics,  needs  and  facilities 
5.  Constant  contacts  with  the  various  sections  or  '^publics** 
of  his  community 
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6.  An  educational  unit  of  high  quality  serving  the  young  and 

adult  TQeinhers  of  his  cominunity 

7.  A continual  evaluation  process  allowing  flexibility  and 

providing  for  adjustments  to  changes  in  the  social  sti'ucture 

Increased  public  concern  with  the  vrork  of  the  schools  has  brought  added 
importance  to  the  public  relations  duties  and  responsibilities  of  school 
administrators.  More  than  ever  public  confidence  in  the  school  pro^am  has  top 
priority  for  the  administrator.  Conversely,  confidence  in  the  school  administra- 
tion has  top  priority  for  the  public.  Our  foremost  interest  is  in  the  type  of 
student  the  schools  are  developing;  in  the  quality  of  education  he  is  receiving. 
Administration  must  ever  be  alert  and  keep  the  public  informed  as  to  the  degree 
of  efficiency  with  which  it  is  transmitting  the  numerous  skills,  abilities,  and 
knowledges  to  the  students  under  its  tutelage.  It  is  incumbent  upon  administra- 
tion to  urge  and  seek  the  support  of  the  community  for  its  program,  not  alone  of 
what  it  is  offering,  but  also  of  what  it  is  planning  to  offer  in  its  forv/ard 
drive  to  improvement.  Active  community  participation  is  not  onlj'  desirable  but 
a necessity  for  implementation  of  the  school  program,  Ihe  more  widespread 
community  participation  becomes,  the  acre  intense  can  community  acceptance 
develop, 

Ihe  suggestions  that  follow  are  presented  in  the  spirit  of  creative  public 
relations  for  o\jr  educational  system,  as  basic  and  valuable  as  the  underlying 
tenets  of  our  democratic  way  of  life: 

1,  Through  a planned  program  of  investigation,  survey  and  research 

identify  the  ^’publics”  involved;  learn  who  they  are,  their 
composition  and  characteristics;  what  their  needs  are,  their 
problems  and  means  of  solving  them;  how  they  feel  about  the  many 
issues  in  community  affairs;  when  they  incline  toward  action  in  ^ 
cosoTiunity  planning;  and,  where  to  start  cultivating  their 
allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  school  program, 

2,  Together  vrith  the  assistance  of  his  associates  and  staff,  the  principal 

must  maintain  a steacy  measTjring  of  the  pulse  of  the  community  and 
of  public  opinion  therein  by  keeping  infoimied  of  the  '‘community 
climate"  so  that  it  can  provide  the  proper  timing  for  proposing 
new  policies  or  suggesting  new  changes;  help  in  detex'mining  the 
kinds  and  the  quantity  of  Information  to  disseminate;  and  to  assure 
the  community  that  wiih  their  aid  and  support  they  can  together 
continue  to  build  an  educational  unit  deserving  of  respect, 
understanding,  confidence  and  enthusiasm. 
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3.  Present  the  ’’school  story”  as  accurately,  simply  and  appealingly  as 

possible  using  all  the  skills  and  understanding  vdthin  the  command 
of  the  principal,  and  enlist  all  communication  media  available. 
Endless  patience  and  judicious  persistence  are  required,  and  the 
presentation  of  a good,  balauiced  story,  evenly  and  fully,  with  no 
thought  of  personal  aggrandisement  or  advertising  compulsion, 

4«  For  an  organisation  to  fxinction  effectively  and  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  it  needs  to  eliminate  internel  discord  and  maintain,  at 
every  turn,  a wholesome  and  inspiring  personal  posture.  An  aianosphsre 
of  mutual  understanding  and  cooperative  effort  must  prevail  throughou’ 
Everyone  in  the  sci  :>ol  and  in  the  educational  system  must  make  his 
contribution, 

5*  In  a functional  organisation  the  thinking  is  done  together  and  spread 

to  all  of  its  parts  so  that  there  is  no  public  confusion  as  to  tdiich 
one  of  the  school  representatives  is  telling  the  ’’real”  story,  !Ehere 
must  be  foreknowledge  of  the  school  story  by  all  concerned  prior  to 
public  announcement. 

Among  the  mar^  ’’publics”  administration  and  other  school  personnel  must 
reach  out  for  understanding,  confidence,  enthusiasm  and  respect, the  ’’student” 
is  at  the  top  of  the  list,  The  moment  a student  enters  school,  public  relations 
start.  His  reaction  to  administrative  personnel,  teachers  and  classmates, 
combined  with  his  daily  experiences  both  inside  and  outside  of  school,  add 
considerably  to  the  formation  of  parent  and  community  appraisal  of  the  educatlcm* 
system  in  particular,  and  of  education  in  general.  The  impressions  he  gathers  oi 
school  policies  and  practices  form  the  basis  of  his  ambassadorial  role  for  good 
or  ill  will.  The  classroom  is  the  crucible  of  learning,  of  pleasant  or  unplea^n? 
experiences  which  produce  interest  or  boredom,  achievement  or  defeat,  enthusiasm 
or  frustration,  lik  , or  dislike  of  school,  subject,  or  teacher,  Ejctrene  care 
must  be  exercised  to  see  that  his  personal,  social,  and  educational  needs  are 
met  adequately. 

Other  meaningful  experiences,  outside  the  classroom,  such  as  student  or 
school  activities  and  services,  provide  still  another  means  of  developing  good 
or  poor  public  relations,  W jlesome  and  satisfactory  relationships  are  often  the 
result  of  v/holchearted  cooperation  and  participation  in  the  school  program. 
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In  his  association  vith  administrative  personnel,  vj-hether  individual  or 

* ‘ * . * 

through  group  activity,  the  student  should  have  the  opportunity  to  understand 
the  relationship  of  adroinistration  to  the  school  and  the  cosimunity,  and  the 
position  and  responsibilities  of  this  personnel#  In  this  respect,  the  student 
council,  should  be  the  point  of  contact  v;hich  would  focus  attention  on  the  facully- 
student-adiflinistrative  functions  and  responsibilities,  ensure  coismuni cation 
and  xmderstanding,  and  generate  mutual  respect#  Ihis  can  be  done  by  encouraging 
student  thinking  in  school  matters,  services,  and  policy  Hiking;  stimulating 
student  plann^g  and  participation  in  school  functions;  urging  student  cooperation 
with  school  authorities;  helping  to  recognize  proper  conformance  im.th  the  rules' 
and  regulations  governing  school  policies  and  procedui'es,  and  particularly  the 
prerogatives  of  administration;  maintaining  good  comimmi cation  lines  with  faculty 
and  administration;  keeping  faculty  and  administration  informed  on  student 
affairs,  student  attitudes,  and  effective  student  government. 

Another  important  cog  in  the  public  relations  wheel  is  the  parent#  Ihe 
parent  ia  a virtual  partner  in  our  educational  system#  As  such  he  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  kind  of  education  and  the  type  of  preparation  the  student  is 
receiving;  he  should  become  involved  in  n^ing  new  facilities,  additional  equip- 
ment, and  continual  financial  aid  available  for  constant  improvement  of  the  schodL 
program.  Parent  participation  in  organizations  seeking  constructive  community 
influences  to  bring  this  about  is  strong  evidence  of  parent  awareness  and 
willingness  to  help#  Ihe  school  staff  can  sho>;  its  leadership  in  this  respect 
by  offering  excellent  opportunities  for  an  informed  public  body*  It  can  aid  in 
providing  helpful  suggestions  for  carrying  out  their  organizational  plans#  TMs 
can  be  done  by  maintaining  a continual  flow  of  information  on  what  they  want  to 
know  about  the  school,  its  goals,  its  program,  the  practices  and  procedures  it 
pursues.  Its  overall  policies,  and  its  plans  for  the  future*  By  encouraging  their. 

attendance  at  school  functions,  school  visitations  and  extending  the“  use  of  the 

school  and  its  facilities  for  organization  meetings  and  other  events,  close 
coordination  and  communication  follow. 
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A third,  and  very  important,  *'pubG.ic”  :*  s tho  teacher*  Because  of  the  fact 
that  he  exerts  the  second  strongest  Impact  upon  the  child,  after  its  parents, 
the  teacher  gradually  becomes  the  leading  influence  in  the  overall  picture  of 
the  growing  child.  He  needs  assistance  in  quickening  his  insight  into  teacher- 
community  relations*  VJhat  the  pupil  brings  home  affecting  his  relationship  Irith 
the  teacher  often  in^rints  pre-judgments  in  the  minds  of  parents,  and  sometimes 
precludes  further  investigation*  For  this  reason  alone,  a teacher*  should  cease 
to  adopt  academic  attitudes  toward  the  community  - it  is  unrealistic.  As  a 
com  unity  employee,  his  responsiveness  to  public  opinion  is  desirable*  Ihere  is 
need  for  strengthening  teacher-community  relations* 

Plans  should  be  made  for  the  teacher  to  be  introduced  to  the  members  of  the 
community  at  social  affairs,  as  guests  of  organisations,  participants  in  parent 
groups,  and  the  parent- teacher  organisation*  In  these  contacts,  the  teacher 
should  be  fully  conversant  vath  the  school  program  so  that  there  can  be  inteH5?s:r 
handling  of  its  many  facets  and  given  proper  emphasis  in  keeping  with  its  aims, 
purposes  and  objectives.  We  must  never  lose  si^t  of  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
occupies  the  most  strategic  post  in  the  educational  system  - his  effectiveness 
in  teaching  depends  largely  on  how  well  he  knovrs  his  community  both  outside  and 
inside  his  classroom.  A great  deal  more  will  depend  on  the  outcome  of  his 
relationship  with  the  student,  parent,  colleague  and  the  community*  Above  all 
he  must  use  good  judgment,  a good  measure  of  warmth  and  friendliness,  and  a 
wholesome  desire  to  be  of  service  as  a constructive  agent  of  the  school  system 
as  part  of  his  professional  obligations. 

Among  the  other  equally  important  “publics^  are  the  press,  radio,  TF, 
educators,  public  officials,  civic  leaders,  labor  leaders,  political  leaders, 
and  the  clergy.  A sould  public  relations  program  consists  of  gaining  and 
maintaining  good  relations  v/ith  the  numerous  ^‘publics*’  so  that  the  community  and 
the  school  can  understand  and  know  each  other  better* 
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■ 

1 , Iifloleriientation  of. the  Pqtlic  Relations  _^ogra,m 

* / 

A*  A good  public  relations  program  helps  the  community  and  the  school 
\uiderstand  and  knov;  each  other  better.  It  is  a means  ofj 

1,  Informing  and  educating  the  public  thus  ensuring  the  maxlauin 
in  continuous  improvement  of  the  school  program 

2.  Securing  community  assistance  in  the  matter  of  raising  funds  for 

continued  service 

3.  Receiving  aid  from  industry  for  course  development 
4*  Establishing  better  community  relations  that  v;ill  affect  school 
enrollment  and  future  placement. of  graduates 
5*  Obtaining  competent  teaching  and  other  staff  personnel 

Following  is  a list  of  the  many  public  groups  that  help  in  maintaining 
good,*  sound  public  relations*  Contact  must  be  rmde  with: 

!•  Students 
2*  Parents 
3*  School  staff 
4*  Central  OTflce  staff 

5*  Press,  radio  and  TV  _ 

6,  Educators 

7.  Public  officials  • 

S,  Labor  leaders 

9.  Civic  leaders 
10.  Political  leaders 
H.  Ibe  Clergy 

In  additio'.,  other  necessary  contacts  are  among  Ind^try,  tradespeople; 
boards  of  education  of  o^her  states,  and  alumni.  Collaboration  with 
these  groups  can  be  effected  through t 

1,  Student  councils  and  other  student  bodies 

2.  Parent  organizations 

3»  Cooperative  school  staff  relationships  and  good 
administrative  leadership 

4*  Educators'  conventions,  associations,  professional  and  social 

5.  School  inter visitations  and  exchange  of  ideas 

6.  Press,  radio  and  TV;  by  means  of  personal  contacts,  invitations 

to  the  school,  good  neiTS  releases  (x^ath  occasional  scoops), 

”high  school"  pages,  and  high  school  reporters 

7.  Public  officials  serving  in  advisory  capacities,  or  as 

"speaking**  guests 

Central  Office;  ly  continuous  contact,  submission  of  school 
reports  when  due,  extension  of  invitations  to  participate 
on  school  functions,  and  special  assistance  on  consultative 
matters  involving  the  school  program. 


t 
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2^2^*  The  ^Publics”  and  Their  Roles 


A*  The  Student  Council 


Through  its  activities  the  student  council  can: 


1*  Teach  the  eleiaents  of  student  government  and  its  responsibilities 
Encourage  student  thinking  in  school  matters,  services  and 
policy  making 

3«  Stimulate  student  planning  and  participation  in  school  functions 
scuh  as:  open  house,  school  parties,  graduation  exercises, 

outings,  field  trips,  class  proins,  etc. 

4»  Fill  the  need  for  student  recommendations  which  foster 
improvements  in  school-wide  services  and  activities 
5*  Urge  student  cooperation  with  school  authorities 
6,  Help  recognise  conformance  with  laws  and  regulations  governing 
school  policies  and  .procedures,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
adminis  tration 

?♦  Ifeintain  good  communication  lines  with  faculty-student- 

administrative  personnel,  keeping  them  iirformed  on  student 
affairs,  student  attitudes  and  effective  student  government 
S*  Assist  in  developing  good  intex*-relationships  which  T-dll  be  a 
credit  to  the  school  and  a plus  factor  for  their  future 


B»  3he  Parent 


An  alert  school  staff,  through  its  leadership  will  help  provide 


helpful  suggestions  for  carrying  out  organizational-parent  programs  of 


a constructive  nature*  It  v/ill  offer  parents: 


1*  A continual  flow  of  information  on  what  they  want  to  know  about 
the  school,  its  goals,  its  program,  the  practices  and 
procedures  it  pursues,  its  overall  policies,  and  its  plans 
for  the  future* 

2.  A two-way  avenue  of  communication  by  encouraging  their  attendance 

at  school  functions  as  well  as  school  visitations  during  the 
day  to  acquaint  them  with  the  school  program  and  its 
operational  manifestations* 

3.  An  "open  door"  policy  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  additional 

information  or  interpretation  of  school  matters  from  the 
administration  or  staffj  presenting  inquiries  as  to  student 
progress;  being  reassured  of  the  health  and  guidance  services 
the  students  receive,  and  other  helpful  assistance  extended 
to  students  to  further  their  education  and  training* 

4*  An  invitation  to  serve  on  school  advisory  or  craft  committees, 
•and  in  preliminary  discussions  of  the  program  planning 
committee* 

3.  The  use  of  the  school  and  its  facilities  in  accordance  with 
State  Board  policy  for: 


a*  Adult  education  activities 

b*  Meetings  of  various  parent  organizations  includ5jig 
civic  and  service  clubs  and  other  social  groups 
in  which  parents  belong 

c.  Athletic  events,  to  which  parents  are  accustomed  to  go 
dose  coordination  and  communication  with  the  school  staff. 


J 
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School  Staff 

The  director  of  the  school  is  the  leading  and  guiding  spirit  in 
the  public  relations  program*  In  this  capacity,  he  must  possess  an 
avm*eness  of  circunstances  and  conditions  surrounding  his  school  through 
an  analysis  of  his  local  situation:  understanding  its  uniqueness,  its 

people,  and  its  needs.  He  then  proceeds  to  carefrilly  plan  a program  of 
comtnunity-school  cooperation.  His  approach  and  perspective  will,  of 
necessity,  be  modified  in  consonance  with  the  individual  differences  he 
will  encounter  in  the  numerous  ^publics”  he  v/ants  to  reach.  The  nattare 
and  demands  of  his  program  cover  a vast  area  requiring  intelligent 
cooperation  and  participation  of  every  available  agent. 

In  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  director  engenders  confidence, 
assurance,  and  inspiration  in  his  staff,  he  v/ill  definitely  reap  his 
reward  through  respect  and  the  best  creative  efforts  that  his  staff  can 
EKUster  freely  and  eagerly  by  virtue  or  persuasion  ralher  than  coercion. 
Ihis  can  be  accoirplished  in  a number  of  ways: 

■ 1*  Creative  supervision  and  leadership  on  a high  level 

a.  ife3.ntaining  high  staff  morale. 

b.  Cooperative  participation  in  the  formation  of  school 

poli<^  and  staff  work,  rather  than  the  less  productive 
method  of  handing  out  instructions  on  hov;  things  should 
he  done. 

c.  Meeting  problems  and  rendering  service  willingly  and 

energetically  through  individual  teacher  and  staff 
conferences, 

d.  Ifeintain  social  relationships  between  the  director  and 

staff  through  his  leadership. 

e.  Act  as  liaison  officer  between  the  public  and  the  school 

togetner  with  his  staff. 

f.  Eticourago  study  and  research  by  himself  jvarticipating , 

g.  Aim  to  build  effective  personnel  relations  through 

recruitment  and  selection  of  superior  teachers;  a soxind 
orientation  program  to  get  personnel  off  on  the  right 
foot;  evaluation  of  the  instructional  program  v/hich 
stimulates  growth;  establishment  of  a good  professional 
improvement  program;  setting  up  of  conditions  of  employ- 
ment that  make  it  possible  for  teachers  to  do  their  best 
work. 
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h*  Supervision  of  class  and  shop  instruction  to  be  kept  at 
the  sanie  higrh  level  as  the  quality  of  instruction, 

1»  Be  completely  familiar  vdth  and  be  prepared  to  demonstrate 
on  appropriate  occasions  the  teaching  techniques  which 
he  suggests  to  the  staff.  i 

Keep  abreast  of  other  methods  and  tecteiques  of  instruction, 
and  bring  in  modifications  or  improvements  where  warranted 
and  advisable. 

k.  Seek  to  achieve  an  integration  of  shop  and  related 

departments  through  frequent  meetings  and  interested 
personnel,  and  hold  discussions  on  the  major  objectives 
in  the  training  program  \d.th  a view  toward  studying  and 
modifying  present  practices* 

' 1,  Keep  continually  aware  of  the  changing  emphasis  needed  to 

gear  vocatiojml  education  to  the  vital  problems  of  the 
present  and  the  emerging  domnds  of  the  future. 

2*.  ’Creative  Teachor-CoMcunity  Relations 

She  teacher,  because  of  the  fnct  that  he  exerts  the  strongest 
second  impact  upon  the  child,  after  its  parents,  gradually  becomes 
the  leading  influence  in  the  overall  development  of  the  growing 
child.  He  needs  assistance  in  quickening  his  insight  into  teacher- 
conmiunity  relations,  Vnat  the  pupil  brings  homo  affecting  his 
relationship  with  the  teacher  often  imprints  a pre-judgment  on  the 
minds  of  some  paren’bs,  and  sometimes  precludes  a further  desire  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  unfor’tuna'te  conclusion 
It  is  unrealistic  for  a teacher  to  adopt  academic  attitudes  toward 
tho  community.  As  a community  employee,  his  responsiveness  to 
public  opinion  is  desirable.  Public  understanding,  cooperation,  and 
Support  for  the  school  program  often  depend  upon  strengthening 
teacher-community  relations  * 

Iho  director,  or  supervisor,  should  help  to  develop  in  tho 

teacher  a professional  attitude  in  his  dealings  with  tho  public: 

a.  In  interviews  \/ith  parents,  at  home  or  in  school, 
resolving  a pupil  problem  or  explaining  school 
policy.  It  is  iiqpor'tant  that  ho  profit  from 
previous  experiences  of  his  superiors  arjd 
colleagues  in  similar  situations. 
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b.  In  organizational  vork  vith  parents  as,sist  in  the  planning 

’’  of  programs  and  activities,  and  at  the  same  time  learn 

to  handle  parent  discussion  of  school  matters  in  a 
diplomatic,  yet  straightforward  manner, 

c.  In  contact  with  community  groiips  or  the  press,  be  fully 

conversant  vdth  the  school  program  so  that  there  can  be 
intelligent  handling  of  its  many  facets  and  given  proper 
emphasis  in  keeping  vith  its  aims,  piirposes  and  objoctiies. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  teacher  occupies 
the  most  strategic  post  in  the  educational  system;  bis  effectiveness 
in  teaching  depends  largely  on*  how  well  he  knov/s  his  comniiuiity  both 
outside  and  inside  his  classroom®  A great  deal  more  will  depend  on 
the  outcome  of  his  relationship  vath  the  student,  parent,  colleague, 
and  the  community.  Above  all,  he  must  nse  good  judgment,  a good 
measure  of  warmth  and  friendliness,  and  a wholesome  desire  to  be  of 
service  as  a constructi.ve  agent  of  the  state  and  the  local  school 
area  as  part  of  his  professional  obligations, 

D,  Central  Office  Staff 

The  Central  Office  staff  of  the  Dj.vision  of  Vocational  Education  is 
involved  in  the  general  function  of  the  State  education  authority  which 
entails  the  responsibility  for  furnishing  educational  leadership  to  the 
entire  state.  It  must  appraise  the  operation  of  the  State  Plan,  interpr^ 
the  purpose,  value,  conditions,  shortcomings,  and  needs  of  the  public 
schools*  In  its  long-range  and  short-term  planning  it  must  include 
specific  recommendations  to  the  legislature,  S^till  another  fxinction  is 
the  exercise  of  some  regulatory  activities. 

The  Central  Office  staff  is  also  involved  in  maintaining  close. 
Cooperative  relationships  with  top-level  representatives  of  labor  unions 
industry,  farm  and  business  groups  as  spokesmen  for  the  State  vocational 

authorities , These  relationships  relate  themselves  to  the  local  reglcnal 
schools  through,  close  contacts  maintained  by  Central  Office,  School 
public  relations  in  the  local  schools  thus  become  more  effective  through 

supplementing  and  supporting  the  State  Han, 


i 
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Often  the  local  regional  schools  require  assistance  in  the  solving 
of  school  probleiBs*  The  following  type  of  services  are  generally 

I 

available  to  the  local  school  administrators: 

1*  Discussion  of  administrative  and  supervisory  problems  in  planrnng, 
organising,  operating,  and  evaluating  local  programs  in  all 
fields o 

2*  Help'  in  t^he  selection  of  teachers,  'in-servicc  training,  teacher 
certification  and  otiier  teacher  problems. 

3.  Assistance  in  the  inproveffient  of  instiniction  and  in  the 
evaluation  of  instruction. 

4*  Informational  materials  such  as  publications,-  manuals,  research 
and  survey  reports  and  vocational  bulletins c 
5.  Assistance  in  conducting  community  surveys,  follow-up  studies, 
and  other  research  activities. 

6*  Bromotion  and  organisation  of  statevade  and  sectional  conferences, 
workshops  and  conventions. 

These  services  are  made  avail.able  through  the  supervisory  consultant 
service  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  In  order  to  retain 
■Uiese  services,  the  local  schools  should: 

1.  Keep  in  contact  vdth  them  through: 

w . * # 

a.  VJritten  or  personal'  communication. 

b.  Periodic  invitations  to  the  school  plant,  especially 

.when  a pilot  instructional  or  vocational  project 
is  teing  tried  out. 

c.  Extending  invitations  to  particular  school  functions: 

open  house,  graduation  exercises,  exhibits,  displays,  etc, 

2.  Perform  required  duties  c 0115)6 ten and  efficiently 

3.  Pollow  recommended  procedures  in  completing  office  forms, 

carrying  out  policy,  and  offering  suggestions  for  improvement 
of  services. 

4*  Acknowledge  the  valuable  viork  and  assistance  that  consultants 
and  administrators  perform: 

a.  In  news  releases  to  press  and  radio. 

b.  In  providing  opportunities  for  speaking  engagements. 

A continuous  analysis  of  the  general  problems  and  needs  of  the 

4 

vocational  education  program  as  carried  out  in  the  regional  schools  is 

w * r '■ 

necessary  and  vital  for  their  expansion  and  improvement,  as  v;ell  as 
good  public  relations. 
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Ep.  The  Rc*ess>  Radio  and  Televiaion 

To  realize  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  through  these 

several  media  of  communication,  the  scliool  and  particularly  the  director 
should  be  cognizant  of  the  need  to  be  constantly  in  contdct  vath  'the 
icembers  of  those  three  activities.  The  following  procedures  are 
suggested  as  means  which  should  be  considered  in  achieving  results  id.th 
press,  radio,  and  television. 

1*  Getting  to  know  the  managers  and  editors  psrsonal3y  through* 

a*  Ifeeting  with  them  personally. 

b.  Inviting  them  to  visit  the  school. 

c.  'Working  \/ith  them  on  civic  problems, 

d.  Complimenting  them  on  Ibe  good  \rork  they  have  performed. 

o.  Actively  participating  in  the  various  civic  and  social 

organizations  in  which  press,  radio  and  television 
people  are  considerably  interested* 

f.  Arranging  together  vdth  instructors  for  field  trips  to 
press,  radio  and  TV  facilities, 

g*  Encourage  their  participation  in  advisory  comniittees. 

(They  are  exceedingly  v^uable  in  activities  of  this 
nature.) 

2.  Informing  them  of  important  school  events  by: 

a.  Rreparing  nev;s  releases  for  their  approval, 

b.  Supplying  pictures  to  them  at  school  expense, 

c.  Supplying  literature  and  other  information  pertinent 

to  the  interests  of  the  public, 

d.  Providing  them  with  human  interest  stories  of  successful 

graduates  and  their  achievements,  etc, 

P.  Educators 

An  understanding  of  the  educational  program  offered  by  the 
respective  vocational^technical  school  or  t^Stmical  Institute  is 
essential  to  the  members  of  other  educational  systems,  if  they  are  to 
wisely  counsel  and  guide  their  own  students.  Specifically,  if  a sending 
school  is  familiar  \d.th  a school  program,  there  is  a greater  likelihood 

that  proper  guidance  and  information  will  be  given  to  students  v/ishing 
to  ^.ursue  theii*  education  in  the  trade  and  technical  fields.  To  acquaint- 
the  educators  with  our  program  the  director  may  find  it  desirable  tO: 

1,  Encourage  frequent  intcr-school  visitations  of  both  teachers 
and  administrators. 
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2*  Work  cooperatively  with  other  school  counselors  in  designing 
a prograiu  aimed  at  providing  a ready  source  of  information 
for  students, 

3*  Actively  participate  in  a vdde  variety  of  professional 
Organisations , 

4*  3Rroduce  articles  and  contributions  to  the  professional 
literatui'e* 

5*  Attend  assembly  programs  of  other  schools  and  accept  appropriate 
Invitations  to  speak  at  such  pi*ograms, 

6,  Vlork  cooperatively  with  other  educators  on  research  involving 
educational  and  comimruty  problems,  >fembers  of  the 
vocational-technical  school  steiff  should  familiariae 
themselves  vdth  the  philosophyj  program  and  problems  facing 
those  who  are  in  other  educational  systems.  The  vocational 
teachers*  undei*standing  of  the  problems  of  the  academic 
teacher  will  help  create  good  relations  betx-/ocn  them.  Such 
knowledge  is  obtainable  through: 

a*  Reading  their  professional  journals « 

b.  Enrolling  in  advanced  educational  courses  together 

with  public  school  personnel, 

c.  Attending  functions  involving  general  education 

activities,  problems  and  plans, 

d.  Offering  assistance  in  the  solution  of  local  school 

problems* 

G,  PubUc  Officials 

Every  director  recognises  tee  importance  of  public  officials  for 
their  responsibility  in  suppljdng  material  as  well  as  moral  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  school  through  tee  prestige  and  publicity  value 
associated  with  their  names.  It  is,  therefore,  expedient  to  work 
cooperatively  and  harmoniously  with  such  influential  citisons.  It  is 
wise  to  be  wor3dug  constructively  with  such  groups  steadily  so  that 
they  can  be  called  upon  for  specific  needs  or  requests,  Ihe  director 
can  develop  favorable  relationships  with  public  officials  ty: 

1,  Getting  to  know  them  personally  through: 

a.  Inviting  them  to  the  school  and  preparing  favorable 

publicity  concerning  them, 

b.  >xoeting  with  public  officials  socially  v;herovor  possible, 

c.  Offering  the  assistance  of  the  school  and  tho  staff  on 

civic  probLcms, 

d.  Working  jointly  in  civic  and  social  organizations. 
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2,  Giving  recognition  to  their  activities  and  acl'iicveinents  throuf^.; 

t t 

a.  Telephoned  or  v/ritten  congratulations. 

b.  Publicly  compliiaenting  them  on  their  achievements. 

c.  Special  recognition  at  school  assembly  programs. 

H,  Public  Opinion  I'&ldors 

* 

This  group  includes  the  clergy,  labor,  business  leaders, 
industrial,  and  civic  leaders.  Ihe  techniques  for  acquiring  good 
public  relations  with  this  group  are  the  same  as  those  listed  under 
"Educators”  and  "Public  Officials". 

I*  Alumni 

Good  relations  are  best  established  with  this  group  during  their 
. undergraduate  days.  The  director,  school  faculty  and  alumni  should 
cooperate  in  attempting  to  solve  school  problems  aiid  promote  school 
■ welfare.  Continued  approval  and  support  ftom  this  group  can  be  obtained 
through: 

1.  Active  alumni  associations, 

2.  Graduate  surveys. 

3.  Assistance  in  ssc^^ring  a change  in  employment. 

4»  Aid  in  obtaining  promotion  through  adult  education  programs, 

J.  The  General  Public 

This  group  comprises  those  who  are  not  included  in  the  above 
categories.  The  director  can  gain  the  support  and  assistance  of  this 
group  by: 

■ !♦  Keeping  them  regularly  informed  of  the  school *s  program 
through  press  releases. 

. 2.  Invitations  to  school  fxuictions. 

Chronological  Schedule  of  Public  Relations  Program 

The  following  chart  is  a two-month  suggested  public  relations  schedule 


that  may  be  ^osed  by  a director  for  September  and  October.  The  suggested 
chronological  schedule  is  not  inflexible  and  may  be  revised  in  any  v/ay  to 
meet  the  local  situation.  However,  in  the  setting  up.  of  a public ■ relations 
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schediile  the  director  should  try  to  affect  as  icany  of  the  ’^publics”  as 
possible  in  each  method*  Although  the  director  is  usually  held  directly 
responsible  for  the  overall  public  relations  program  of  the  schr'^*’  , be 
should  plan  to  cooperatively  develop  the  resoxirces  of  the  staff  and  students 


in  this  important  phase  of  school  operation* 
ihe  ”Key^*  to  the  schedule  follows! 


S - Students 
P - Parents 
F - Facrlty 
D - Director 
CM  - Opinion  Holders 
GP  - General  Public 

FO  - Public  Officials 
AG  - Alumni  Groups 
SB  « State  Board  of  Education 
CO  « Cenucal  Office  I'Jsmbers 
E - Educators 
I - Industry 

SUGGF.^'TSD  SCtlSDTJIF.  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PROGRAM 

Suggested 

Bate 

Activity 

Method 

Persons  to  V/hom 
Activity  is 
Birected_^ 

Sept*  1 

Announce  school  opening 

News  release 

GP-S-P^F 

5 

Announce  new  staff  members 
and  the  year*s  program 

Mews  release 

GF**S“F"F 

8 

Study  school  problems 

Faculty  meeting 

F 

9 

Introduction  of  staff 

Assembly  program 

S-F 

9 

Outline  general  program  fcr  the 
year  (students  suggested  rules 
and  regulations) 

Bulletin,  mimeo 
sheet 

S-F-P 

10 

Acquaint  new  staff  \dth  old* 
Invite  members  of  Central 
Office 

Faculty  social 
Mews  release, 
pictures 

P-CO 

12 

Announce  summer  activities  of 
staff 

Mews  release, 
bulletin 

GP-S-F 

15 

Election  of  committee  chairmen 

Faculty  meeting, 
news  release 

4 * 

P-GF-S 

l6 

Student  council  lEseting 

Assembly  program, 
news  release 

GF-F-S-D 

22 

Study  school  problems 

Faculty  meeting 

P 

23 

Speaker  public  official 

Assembly  program, 
news  release, 
pictures 

FO-GP-F-S-tl-I 

i 
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Suggested 

Bate 

Activity 

Method 

Persons  to  Trlhom 
Activity  is 
Directed 

Sept* 

24 

Bromote  relations  between 
school  and  industry 

Director  visit 
industry 

I 

29 

Acquaint  member  of  labor  and 
industry  of  school  production 
v/ork 

Visit  outside  or  GP-OM-I-B- 

inside  production 
jobs  with  members  - 
pictures y news  release 

29 

Study  school  problems 

Faculty  meeting 

F 

30 

Speaker-industry  leader 

Assembly  program, 
news  release, 
pictiires 

CK-GP-S-P-F-I 

Oct* 

5 

Announce  school  enrollment 

News  release, 
bulletin 

S-P-GP-OM 

6 

Study  school  program 

Faculty  meeting 

F 

7 

Student  council  meeting 

Assembly  program, 
. nevjs  release 

S-F 

U 

Social  visit  with  superinten- 
dent of  schools 

Personal  meeting, 
dinner 

E 

13 

Stuc^  school  problems 

Faculty  meeting 

F 

14 

Speaker-labor  leader 

Assembly  program, 
news  release 

I-GP-OM 

18 

Announce  adult  program 

Kev^  release, 
bulletin 

GP-P 

20 

Study  school  problems 

Faculty  meeting 

F 

a 

Entertaj.nment  - student 
variety  show 

Assembly  program, 
pictures,  news  release 

S-F 

26 

Announce  CVA  Convention 

Hews  release, 
bullet.'jn 

F-GP-E 

27 

Staff  social  - card  tournament 

Faculty  meeting 

F 

28 

Announce  open  house  program 
during  American  Education  Week 

News  release, 
posters,  bulletin 

gp-p-i-e-b-s-om 

28 

Speaker  - Superintendent  of 
Schools 

Assembly  program, 
news  release 

E-GP-OM-P-S 
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IV#  ^xnjvr.ary 

A sound  public  relations  program  consists  of  gaining  and  rnaintaining 
good  relations  vdth  iiio  various  ’‘publics'*#  The  director,  to  assure  this 
effective  uorkajag  relationship,  mist  keep  in  close  contact  with  all  of  these 
groups*  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  and  simplest  Jfieans  of  gaining  good  public 
relations  is  to  have  an  effective  educational  program  to  ’’sell”  to  the 
public* 

Although  the  responsibility  for  the  public  relations  pEL’ogram  rests  with 
the  director,  it  imy  be  advisable  to  consider  having  the  assistant  director 
or  a responsible  staff  member  act  as  the  public  relations  coordinator  for  the 
school,  The  coordinator  accepting  the  responsibility,  for  this  program  should 

have  a wide  latitude  of  freedom  and  the  trust  of  his  superior*  Hov;ever,  on 
matters  involving  school  policies  and  controversial  issues,  the  coordinator 
should  work  cooperatively  with  the  director  and  the  staff  in  order  that  juhlic 
announcements  carry  a high  degree  of  authenticity,  as  well  as  official 
sanction*  There  are  various  reasons  for  having  someone,  other  than  the 
director,  to  supervise  the  public  relations  programi  the  staff  my  be  more 
free  with  suggestions,  the  director  may  be  too  involved  in  administrative 
and  supervisory  duties*  Also,  it  is  more  judicious  for  the  coordinator  to 
publicise  educational  matters  having  public  relations*  value  with  i^ich  the 
director  is  involved* 

The  coordinator  should  strive  to  merit  the  assistance  ,of  the  entire 
school  by  working  cooperatively  with  the  entire  staff  and  student  body.  Out 
of  such  an  arrangement  it  might  be  possible  that  individual  staff  members 
could  be  responsible  for  such  divisions  of  the  school  program  as  follows: 
the  writing  of  news  releases,  assembly  programs,  student  council  reporting, 
athletic  program,  news  and  releases,  school  and  Industry  visitations,  staff 

social  functions,  guidance  activities,  etc. 

Finally,  the  public  relations  program  appears  to  be  of  such  importance 
that  sufficient  time  should  be  devoted  ty  the  coordinator  to  fully  realise 
the  benefits  of  a well-coordinated  program.  This  implies  that  the  daily 
schedule  of  the  coordinator  be  such  that  allov/ance  is  made  for  him  to 
fulfill  this  task* 


|i 
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PURPOSE  OF  REPORT 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  develop  a plan  for  facil* 
ities  and  classrocHnis  for  the  Northern  Virginia  Community  College. 

The  plan  will  he  developed  on  the  basis  of  previously  recorded  data 
relative  to  post-high  school  education  needs  in  Northern  Virginia, 
and  su,'3gested  occupational  curriculum  offering?  in  the  college. 

THE  PROBLEM  AND  DELIMITATIONS 

The  problem  of  deteimLning  facilities  for  a new  building 
program  for  a community  college  is  quite  complex*  In  order  to  make 
a reasonably  sound  projection,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  boundaries 
and  to  delimit  the  problem.  This  requires  certain  basic  assumptions 
and  certain  judgments.  The  major  items  are: 

1.  Anticipated  enrollment  of  4,000. 

2.  Data  in  Table  8 of  "Post-High  School  Needs  in  Northern 
Virginia,"  a report  previously  prepared,  are  essentially 
correct. 

3.  Data  in  Table  10  of  the  same  report  are  essentially 
correct . 

4.  Curriculums  in  a report  "Recommended  Occupational 
Curriculum  Offerings"  will  be  included  in  the  college 
program  of  studies. 

5.  Other  assumptions  are  indicated  in  specific  sections 
of  the  report. 
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DATA 

The  curriculums  in  the  study  "Recommended  Occupational 
Curriculum  Offerings,"  are  listed  in  Table  I,  The  statistical 
information  in  this  table  was  extrapolated  from  Table  8 of  the 
study  "Post-High  School  Education  Needs  in  Northern  Virginia," 

These  statistics  indicate  projected  enrollment  data  for  full-time 
day  students.  The  data  in  Table  II  ^rere  derived  from  Table  10  of 
the  same  study  in  the  same  manner  as  described  above,  but  should 
serve  only  an  illustration  of  relative  degrees  of  interest  in 
various  curriculums  for  part-time  or  evening  students. 

In  the  process  of  compiling  the  list  of  curriculum 
offerings  in  Tables  I €uid  II,  certain  judgments  were  made  which 
resulted  in  reducing  the  nuaber  of  curriculum  offerings,  compared 
with  the  original  recommendations  in  the  previous  study  mentioned 
above.  Some  of  these  judgments  concerned  the  deletion  of  suggested 
third-ye€u:  offerings  in  Civil  Engineering  and  ArchitecturiU.  Tech- 
nology €uid  the  Dental  Hygienist  in  Schools.  Other  modifications 
include  combining  certcdn  related  offerings,  i.e..  Landscape 
Design  and  Malntencuice  is  combined  with  Ornamental  Horticulture; 
Clinical  Laboratory  Technician,  Medical  Aide  in  Clinical  Labor- 
atory €uid  Medical  Aide  and  Secretcury  are  €□.!  combined  into  Medical 
Technology;  Radio  Station  Management  €uid  Television  Studio  Produc- 
tion are  combined  as  Rcdio  cmd  TV;  and  all  Real  Estate  offerings 
are  combined. 

The  main  purpose  for  combining  these  offerings  was  to 
mahe  the  listings  compatible  with  previously  published  data. 


However,  the  number  of  sections  recommended  in  each  curriculum 
area  is  the  sum  total  of  the  sections  to  he  offered  in  the 
separate  curriculum  in  each  combination*  Another  reason  for 
devtiloping  the  conibination  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  separate 
curriciilums  within  each  combination  use  the  same  basic  facilities, 
and  this  tends  to  simplify  the  problem  of  determining  usage* 

Bata  in  Table  III,  Recommended  Enrollment  for  Initial 
Offering,  have  been  developed  from  the  data  found  in  Table  I, 
and  the  Table  includes  suggested  initial  enrollment  as  compared  to 
maximum  projected  enrollment*  In  order  to  reduce  the  number  and 
complexity  of  administrative  problems  and  to  avoid  making  unneces* 
sary  presiuaptions,  it  was  decided  to  recommend  1 or  R sections  of 
students  in  each  initial  offering*  This  also  obviates  the  need 
for  determining,  at  this  time,  whether  certain  expensive  labora- 
tories are  required*  If  this  decision  should  be  made,  adjustment 
in  the  usage  indicated  in  the  following  tables  can  be  made  easily* 

However,  a decision  in  this  regard  should  be  made  by  the 
college  when  the  administrative  staff  is  more  completely  familiar 
with  the  nature,  character,  and  objectives  of  the  student  body,  and 
supporting  industry.  This  decision  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
present  knowledge  and  analysis  of  trends  in  employment  and  indus- 
trial growth  as  indicated  in  a companion  report  on  Current  and 
Future  Employment  Needs  in  Northern  Virginia,  presently  in  prepara- 
tion by  the  Education^l  Service  Bureau,  Inc* 
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•CABLE  I 


HROJECTED  NUMBER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 
DESIRING  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 
IN  CERTAIN  TECHNICAL  FIELDS 


Number  of 
Seniors  Choosing 


Curriculum 

1965 

1?70 

Air  Comfort  Technology 

54 

71 

Architectural  Technology 

97 

127 

Automotive  Technology 

173 

227 

Civil  Engineering  Technology 

76 

100 

Dental  Hestlth 

97 

127 

Foods  Technology 

76 

100 

Horticulture 

43 

56 

Hotel  Management 

Insurance 

22 

29 

Medical  Technology 

65 

85 

Fashion  Merchandising 

162 

212 

Housewares  Merchandising 

130 

170 

Merchandising  Management 

76 

100 

Nursing 

l4l 

185 

Radio-TV  Production  & Management 

Real  Estate  and  Management 

22 

29 

Mechanical  Technology 

54 

71 

TABLE  II 


niTEREST  OF  PARENTS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SENIORS  IN  PART-TIME  EDUCATION  IK  TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE  FIELDS,  196? 


irriculum 

Interest  of  Parents 

Air  Comfort  Technology 

63 

Architectural  Technology 

38 

Automotive  Technology 

63 

Civil  Engineering  Technology 

88 

Dental  Health 

63 

Foods  Technology 

50 

Itorti culture 

50 

Hotel  Management 

139 

Insurance 

139 

Medical  Technology 

126 

Fashion  Merchandising 

126 

Housewares  Merchandising 

303 

Merchandising  Management 

88 

Nursing 

152 

Radio-TV  Production  and  Management 

63 

Real  Estate  and  Management 

139 

Mechanical  Technology 

38 
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TABLE  III 


RECOMMEMDED  ENROLLMENT  FOR 
INITIAL  OFFERING 


Curriculum 

Air  Comfort  Technology 
Architectural  Technology 
Automotive  Diagnostician 
Civil  Engineering 
Dental  Hygiene 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology 
Foods  Technology 
Horticulture 
Hotel  Bfenagement 
Insurance 

Medical  Technology 
Fashion  Merchandising 
Housewares  Merchandising 
Merchandising  Management 
Nursing 
Radio  and  TV 

Real  Estate  and  Management 
Mechanical  Technology 


^Recommended  ^Maximum  Nuoftser 
Sections  of  Sections 


2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

k 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

k 

4 

2 


3 

k 

7 

3 

k 

1#* 

1#* 

4#^ 


2 

2#* 

6** 


7 

6 

k 

6 


4#^ 

4#^ 


3 


*24  students  per  section 

**Adjusted  figure  based  on  addition  of  sections  for  related  occupations 
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FACILITIES  pm  USAGE 


The  facilities  required  to  institute  the  program  in 
the  Northern  Virginia  Community  College  are  listed  in  Table  IV, 
Classroom  and  Laboratory  Summary.  More  detailed  information  and 
usage  of  facilities  is  presented  in  Table  V,  Hourly  Distribution 
of  Classrooms  and  Laboratories  and  Table  VI j Percentage  of  Usage. 

The  data  for  these  tables  \iere  derived  on  the  basis  of 
the  follovdng  assumptions: 

1.  Each  curriculum  offering  vrauld  have  two  sections, 
except  as  noted. 

2.  Classroom  usage  should  be  as  close  to  100^  as 
possible. 

3.  Laboratory  usage  should  average  905^* 

4.  Usage  of  classrooms  should  be  30  hours  per  week. 

5.  Laboratory  hours  should  be  at  least  30  per  week,  and 
greater  if  needed. 

6.  Courses  designated  as  meeting  three  hours  per  week 
should  be  scheduled  to  provide  maximum  usage  of 
rooms,  i.e.,  M-W-F,  T-TH-F,  M-T*TH,  etc. 

7.  Classroom  usage  was  developed  against  a single 
two-year  offering. 

8.  Classroom  usage  indicated  in  the  tables  should  not 
be  used  for  scheduling  purposes,  except  as  indicated. 

9.  Usage  indicated  in  Tables  IV  and  V should  be 
coordinated  with  present  usage  of  similar  facilities 
in  the  college. 
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The  number  of  classrooms  or  laboratories  required  was 
determined  by  reviewing  each  curriculum  offering  and  selecting 
the  course  offering  and  course  hours  in  each  quarter  for  any 
given  facility.  This  item  was  then  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
sections  required.  A total  was  then  developed  for  each  quarter 
and  the  total  divided  by  the  nuiriber  of  hours  available  for  use  of 
the  facility.  The  result  is  the  number  of  classrooms  required. 

The  percentages  sho^m  in  Table  VI  are  simple  numerical 
percentages  of  the  maximum  hours  available  in  each  facility,  and 
were  developed  from  data  in  Table  V by  dividing  the  figure  in  the 
"Hours  Usage"  column  by  the  figure  in  the  "Hours  Available"  column 
and  then  multiplying  by  100.  The  data  in  the  "Hours  Usage"  column 
represent  the  total  number  of  hours  each  facility  is  used  in  each 
quarter;  the  data  in  the  "Hours  Available"  column  are  equal  to  the 
number  of  rooms  (or  laboratories)  multiplied  by  30  hours. 

Although  100  percent  is  the  allowable  maximum,  in  certain 
instances,  the  derived  percentage  exceeding  100.  Suitable  comments 
are  included  to  e3q>lain  this  deviation. 


TABLE  IV 


CLASSROOMS  AND  LABCeATCRY  SUMMARY 


Classroom  or  Laboratory 
(24  Student  Stat ions) 

Conununications  Skills 

Air  Comfort  Laboratory 

Drafting  and  Art 

Mathematics  Classrooms 

Physics  Laboratory 

Pliysics  & Chemistry  Lecture  Room 

Chemistry  Laboratory 

Economics,  Business  Jfenagement 
Real  Estate,  Insurance 

Electronics  Laboratory 

Accounting  & Office  Ifenagement 

Psychology,  Sociology,  Gfovernment, 
Technical  Writing,  Ethics,  I4arketing, 
Architecture,  Civil  Engineering,  and 
Mechanical  Technology 

Automotive  Shop 

Biology  Laboratory  (&  Survey) 


Ho.  of 
Rooms 

i of 

utilization 

Year 

5 

Qh% 

1st 

1 

33  * lOO^ 

1st  & 2nd 

2 

CO 

1 

o 

1st  & 2nd 

3 

0 - 100^ 

1st  & 2nd 

2 

0 

1 

1st  & 2nd 

2 

7-97^ 

1st  & 2nd 

1 

0 - 100^ 

1st 

6 

47  - 9^ 

1st  & 2nd 

1 

20  - 6Tfo 

1st  & 2nd 

2 

30  - 100^ 

1st  & 2nd 

9 

44  - 

1st  & 2nd 

1 

53  - 100^ 

1st  & 2nd 

2 

0 - 100^ 

1st  & 2nd 

TABLE  IV  (Continued) 

CLASSROOiS  m>  LABGRATOflY  SUmRY 

No.  of  % of 


Classroom,  or  Laboratory 

Rooms 

Utilization 

Year 

(24  Student  Stations) 

Biology  Lecture 

2 

40  - 

935i 

1st  & 2nd 

*Dental  Hygiene  Laboratory 

1 

23  - 

73^ 

1st  & 2nd 

*Dental  Technician  Laboratory 
(Ml-  Student  Stations) 

1 

53  - 

9C^ 

1st  & 2nd 

*Kitchen 

1 

27  - 

605s 

1st  & 2nd 

^Cafeteria 

1 

0 - 

1st  & 2nd 

Green  House  and  Landscape  Area 

1 

53  - 

lOOjS 

1st  & 2nd 

Merchandising 

2 

17  - 

lOOit 

1st  & 2nd 

Radio  Station 

1 

Not 

estimated 

1st  & 2nd 

TV  Studio 

1 

Not 

estimated 

1st  & 2nd 

Medical  Laboratory 

1 

0 - 

1005S 

1st  & 2nd 

Medical  and  Nursing  Lecture 

1 

40  - 

1st  & 2nd 

Machine  Laboratory 

1 

0 - 

h7i 

1st  & 2nd 

Engineering  Laboratory 

1 

0 - 

805i 

1st  & 2nd 

*1  Section  only 
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TABIE  V 


HOURLY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLASSROOMS  AMD  LABORATORIES  4| 


No.  of  Hours 


Classroom  or  Laboratory 

Rooms 

Available 

1st  Qt 

(24  Student  Stations)^ 
Commxmication  Skills 

5 

150 

126 

Air  Comfort  Laboratory 

1 

30 

10 

Drafting  and  Art 

2 

60 

50 

Mathematics  Classrooms 

3 

90 

90 

Physics  Laboratory 

2 

60 

44 

Physics  - Chemistry  Lecture  Room 
Electronics  Lecture 

2 

60 

58 

Chemistry  Laboratory 

1 

30 

36 

Economics,  Business  Management, 
Real  Estate,  Insurance 

6 

180 

132 

Electronics  Laboratory 

1 

30 

l4 

Accoxmting  & Office  Management 

2 

60 

18 

Psychology,  Sociology,  Government,  9 

Technical  Writing,  Ethics,  Marketing, 
Architecture,  Civil  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Technology,  Building  Codes, 
Contracts,  Cost  Estimate,  Foods 

270 

118 

Auto  Shop 

1 

30 

16 

dF.  ^ Jj  ^ .-.tJ,-,,  Jrl^  ^Fh  ^-..1'  >1  , F n ^ 


1st  Year 

Hours  Usage 

2nd  Year 

2nd  Qt. 

3rd  ftt. 

1st  Qt. 

2nd  Qt. 

3rd  Qt. 

Coaunents 

126 

126 

28 

3^ 

24 

10 

20 

28 

34 

24 

40 

44 

36 

42 

48 

48 

60 

6 

0 

0 

28 

18 

0 

0 

10 

46 

28 

4 

4 

10 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

96 

105 

84 

174 

20 

12 

6 

6 

6 

22 

42 

48 

66 

60 

158 

146 

248 

268 

208 

32 

16 

32 

32 

26 

Lecture  classes 
scheduled  in 
shop  area 

TABLE  V (Continued) 

HOURLY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLASSROOMS  AND  LABORATORIES 


Classroom  or  Laboratory 

No.  of  Hours 

Rooms  Available 

1st  Qt. 

1st  Year 
2nd  Qt. 

Hours  Usage 
3rd  Qt.  1st  Qt. 

2nd  Year 
2nd  Qt. 

3rd  Qt. 

Comments 

(24  Student  Stations) 

Biology  Laboratory 

2 

60 

66 

48 

24 

12 

0 

0 

Biology  Lecture 

2 

60 

56 

56 

44 

32 

38 

24 

Includes  Horti- 
culture 

Cental  Hygiene  Laboratory 

1 

30 

7 

7 

22 

13 

18 

18 

Can  handle  two 
sections  by  in- 
creasing hours  of 
use. 

*Dental  Tectinician  Laboratory 
(44  Student  Stations) 

1 

30 

18 

17 

16 

25 

23 

27 

1 section  only; 
can  handle  two 
sections  by  in- 
creasing hours 

*Kitchen 

1 

30 

12 

12 

12 

8 

18 

12 

1 section 

^Cafeteria 

1 

30 

0 

18 

l4 

11 

6 

6 

1 section  includes 
lecture 

Greenhouse 

1 

30 

20 

36 

42 

42 

16 

18 

Need  to  increase 
hours  beyond  30/wk 

Engineering  Laboratory  - Civil 
Engineering,  Architecture 

1 

30 

0 

0 

24 

12 

18 

12 

Radio  Station 

1 

30 

Not  estimated 

E^^ect  usage 
full-time  as 
radio  station 

TABLE  V (Continued) 

HOURLY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLASSROOMS  AHD  LABORATORIES  . _ 

Hours  Usage 


Classroom  or  Laboratory 

No . of  Hours 

Rooms  Available 

1st  Qt 

1st  Year 
. 2nd  Qt . 

3rd  Qt, 

1st  Qt. 

2nd  Year 
2nd  Qt. 

3rd  Qt, 

Comments 

(24  Student  Stations) 

TV  Studio 

1 

• 30 

Not 

estimated 

Develop  full-time 
usage  through 
Special  Program 

Medical  Laboratory 

1 

30 

6 

12 

12 

36 

36 

0 

Medical  and  Nursing  Classes 

1 

30 

20 

12 

12 

l8 

28 

20 

Machine  Laboratory 

1 

30 

0 

14 

14 

10 

0 

0 

Merchandising 

2 

60 

30 

32 

34 

66 

10 

14 

*1  Section  only 


TABLE  VI 

percentages  qe  usage 

% Usage 

No. of  1st  Year  2nd  Year 


Classroom  or  Laboratory  Rooms 

1st  Qt. 

2nd  Qt 

(24  Student  Stations) 

Communication  Skills 

5 

84 

84 

Air  Comfort  Laboratories 

1 

33 

33 

Drafting  and  Art 

2 

83 

67 

fiathematics 

3 

100 

53 

Piiysics  Laboratory 

2 

73 

^7 

Physics  - Chemistry  Lecture  Room 
Electronics  Lecture 

2 

97 

77 

Chemistry  Laboratory 

1 

100 

40 

Econoniicsj  Business  I'danagement ^ 
Real  Estate 3 Insurance 

5 

73 

60 

Electronics  Laboratory 

1 

^7 

67 

Accountings  Office  Practice 

2 

30 

36 

Psychology^  Sociology^  Government^ 
Technical  Writings  Ethics^  Market- 
ings Architecture^  Civil  Engineer- 
ings Building  Codesj  Contracts^ 

Cost  Estimate^  Mechanical  Technology^ 
Foods 

9 

44 

58 

Auto  Shop 

1 

53 

100 

Biology  Laboratory 

2 

100 

80 

3rd  Qt. 

1st  Qt. 

2nd  Qt. 

3rd  Qt.  Comments 

84 

- 

- 

- 

66 

93 

100 

80 

73 

60 

70 

75 

67 

7 

0 

A 

o 

30 

0 

0 

17 

47 

7 

7 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

58 

^7 

99 

40 

20 

20 

20 

70 

80 

100 

100 

5^ 

92 

100 

77 

53 

100 

100 

87 

Lecture  classes  scheduled 
in  shop  area. 

40 

20 

0 

0 

Includes  Horticulture  & 
landscaping  lectures 

TABLE  VI  (Continued) 
FEKCENTAGE  OF  USA(3E 


2nd  Year 

1st  Qt. 

2nd  Qt, 

3rd  Qt, 

Comments. 

53 

63 

ko 

Includes  Dental  Technician 
Lectures 

6o 

6o 

1 Section  only;  Can  handle 
two  sections  by  increasing 
hours  of  usage. 

83 

77 

90 

1 section  only; can  handle 
two  sections  by  increasing 
hours 

27 

6o 

ko 

1 section 

36 

20 

20 

1 section 

100 

53 

6o 

Need  to  increase  hours 
beyond  30/wk 

ito 

6o 

ko 

Expect  usage  full-time  as 
Radio  Station 

Develop  full-time  usage 
through  Special  Program 


100 


100 


0 


TABLE  VI  (Continued) 
PERCENTAGE  OF  USAGE 


Classroom  or  Laboratory 

No.  of 
Rooms 

1st  Qt. 

1st  Year 
2nd  Qt. 

^ Usage 

2nd  Year 
3rd  Qt.  1st  Qt.  2nd  Qt. 

3rd  Qt.  Comments 

(24  Student  Stations) 

Medical  and  Nursing  Classes 

1 

67 

40 

4o 

60  87 

67 

Machine  Laboratory 

1 

0 

47 

47 

33  0 

0 

Merchandising 

2 

50 

53 

57 

100  17 

23 

*1  Section  Only 


SCHEDULING 


j 


In  order  to  evaluate  the  complete  use  of  all  facilities 
recommended,  it  \/as  decided  to  compile  all  the  previous  data  into 
tV7o  additional  tables.  Table  VII,  Hourly  Distribution  of  Class- 
rooms and  Laboratories  for  Scheduling  Purposes,  reflects  this 
information.  The  data  for  this  table  are  the  same  as  used  in 
Table  V,  except  the  hours  indicated  in  each  quarter  of  each  year 
are  added  together  and  appear  only  as  1st  Quarter,  etc.  In  com- 
piling these  data,  it  is  assumed  that  a curriculum  would  be  offered 
each  year  on  a continuing  basis.  Thus,  a class  entering  for  the 

1966- 67  academic  year  would  use  the  facilities  as  indicated  in 
Tables  V and  VI.  With  the  enrollment  of  a new  class  for  the 

1967- 68  year,  usage  of  the  same  facilities  would  be  increased,  as 
indicated  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII.  Analysis  of  the  data  in  Table  VII 
indicates  that  additional  classrooms  are  required,  these  are  listed 
in  the  "Comments"  column  and  the  new  number  of  rooms  is  shown  in 
the  "Corrected  No.  of  Rooms"  column. 

Table  VIII,  Percentage  of  Usage  of  Classrooms  and  Labora- 
tories for  Scheduling  Purposes,  reflects  the  percentage  of  usage  of 
the  number  of  classrooms  derived  in  Table  VII,  and  also  indicates 
the  range  and  average  percentages. 

The  use  of  Tables  VII  and  VIII  are  important  for  the  deter- 
mination of  schedules  and  class  sections  for  the  initiation  of  the 
programs  suggested  in  the  report  "Recommended  Occupational  Curriculum 
Offerings",  for  integration  of  these  programs  with  present  offerings, 
and  for  ease  in  determining  the  space  requirements  for  additional 
sections  or  programs. 
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TABLE  VII 

HOURLY  DISTRIBUTION  OP  CLASSROOMS  AND  LABORATORIES  PCK  SCHEDULING  PURPOSES 


No.  of 

Rooms  in 


Classroom  or  Laboratory  Table  V 

(24  Student  Stations} 

Communication  Skills  5 

Air  Comfort  Laboratory  1 

Drafting  and  Art  2 

Mathematics  Classrooms  3 

Physics  Laboratory  2 

Physics  - Chemistry  Lecture  Room  2 

Electronics  Lecture 

Chemistry  Laboratory  1 

Economics,  Business  Management  6 

Real  Estate,  Insurance 

Electronics  Laboratory  1 

Accounting  & Office  Management  2 

Psychology,  Sociology,  Government,  9 


Technical  VJriting,  Ethics,  Marketing, 
Architecture,  Civil  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Technology,  Building  Codes, 
Contracts,  Cost  Estimate,  Foods 


1 


Corrected 
No.  of 


Rooms 

1st  Qt. 

2nd  Qt. 

3rd  Qt. 

Hours 

Comments 

5 

154 

160 

150 

150 

1 

38 

U4 

44 

30 

Increase  hours  usage 

3 

86 

82 

92 

90 

Add  1 classroom 

3 

96 

48 

60 

90 

2 

kk 

28 

28 

60 

2 

62 

50 

38 

60 

1 

36 

12 

0 

30 

8 

237 

192 

270 

240 

1 

20 

26 

18 

30 

3 

66 

88 

102 

90 

14 

366 

426 

354 

420 

36 

48 

24 

Lecture  classes  should  be 
scheduled  in  electronics  Lab 

and  other  classrooms  as  needed. 


Auto  Shop 


TABLE  VII 

HOURLY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLASSROOMS  AND  LABORATORIES  FOR  SCHEDULING  PURPOSES 


No.  of  Corrected 
Rooms  No.  of 


Classroom  or  Laboratory 

in  Table  V 

Rooms 

1st  Qt. 

2nd  Qt. 

3rd  Qt. 

Hours 

Comments 

(24  Student  Stations) 
Auto  Classroom 

0 

1 

12 

l6 

18 

30 

Biology  Lab 

2 

2 

78 

48 

24 

6o 

Biology  Lecture 

2 

3 

88 

94 

68 

90 

Add  1 room 

Dental  Hygiene  Laboratory 
(44  Student  Stations) 

1 

1 

20 

25 

40 

30 

Can  handle  two  sections  by 
increasing  hours  of  usage 

*Dental  Technician  Laboratory  and 
Classroom 

1 

1 

43 

40 

43 

30 

1 section  only;  1st  year  and 
2nd  year  students  use  same 
facility 

Kitchen 

1 

1 

20 

30 

24 

30 

1 section 

Cafeteria 

1 

1 

11 

24 

20 

30 

1 section  includes  lectxare 

Greenhouse 

1 

1 

62 

52 

60 

30 

Need  to  increase  hours 
beyond  30/week, 

Engineering  Laboratory  - Civil 
Engineering,  Architecture 

1 

1 

12 

18 

36 

30 

Radio  Station 

1 

Not  estimated 

Expect  usage  full*time  as 
radio  station 

TV  Studio 

1 

1 

Not  estimated 

Develop  full-time  usage 

through  Special  Program 


*Designed  for  44  Student  Stations 
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TABLE  VII  (Continued) 

HOURLY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLASSROOMS  AND  LABORATORIES  FOR  SCHEn)ULING  PURPOSES 


Classroom  or  Laboratory 

No.  of 
Rooms  in 
Table  V 

Corrected 
No.  of 
Rooms 

1st  Qt.  2nd  Qt.  3rd  Qt.  Hours 

Comments 

(24  Student  Stations) 
Medical  Laboratory 

I 

1 

42  48  12  30 

Medical  and  Nursing  Classes 

I 

I 

38 

40 

32 

30 

Overflow  can  be  handled 
in  other  classroom 

I'dachine  Laboratory 

1 

I 

10 

l4 

i4 

30 

Merchandising 

2 

3 

96 

42 

48 

90 

Add  I classroom 

TABLE  VIII 

PERCEKTAGE  OF  USAGE  OF  CLASSROOMS  AW  LABORATORIES  F(B  SCHEDULING  PURPOSES 


No,  of  Corrected 
Rooms  in  No,  of 


Classroom  or  Laboratory  Table  V 

Rooms 

1st  Qt, 

2nd  Qt, 

3rd  Qt, 

Hours  Range 

Average 

(24  Student  Stations) 

Communications  Skills 

5 

5 

100 

100 

100 

150 

100 

100 

Air  Comfort  Laboratory 

1 

1 

100 

100 

100 

30 

100 

100 

Drafting  and  Art 

2 

3 

95 

91 

100 

90 

91-100 

95 

Mathematics  Classrooms 

3 

3 

100 

53 

67 

90 

53-100 

73 

Physics  Laboratory 

2 

2 

73 

47 

47 

60 

47-73 

56 

Physics  - Chemistry  Lecture  Room 
Electronics  Lecture 

2 

2 

100 

83 

63 

60 

63-100 

82 

Chemistry  Laboratory 

1 

1 

100 

40 

0 

30 

0-100 

46 

Economics,  Business  Management 
Real  Estate,  Insurance 

6 

8 

99 

80 

100 

240 

80-100 

93 

Electronics  Laboratory 

1 

1 

67 

87 

60 

30 

60-87 

71 

Accounting  & Office  Management 

2 

3 

73 

98 

100 

90 

73-100 

90 

Psychology,  Sociology,  Government, 
Technical  VJriting,  Ethics, Marketing, 
Architecture,  Civil  Engineering, 

9 

14 

87 

100 

84 

420 

84-100 

90 

Mechanical  Technology,  Building  Codes 
Contracts,  Cost  Estimate,  Foods 

1 

Auto  Shop 

1 

1 

100 

100 

67 

30 

67-100 

89 

TABLE  VIII  (Continued) 

PERCENTAGE  OP  USAGE  OF  CLASSROOMS  AND  LABORATCKIES  FOR  SCHEDULING  PURPOSES  diSc 


No,  of  Corrected 
Rooms  in  No,  of 


Classroom  or  Laboratory 

Table  V 

Rooms 

1st  Qt,  2nd  Qt, 

3rd  Qt, 

Hours  Range 

Average 

(24  Student  Stations) 

Auto  Classroom 

0 

1 

40 

53 

60 

30 

4o-6o 

51 

Biology  Laboratory 

2 

2 

100 

100 

40 

60 

40-100 

80 

Biology  Lecture 

2 

3 

98 

100 

76 

90 

76-100 

91 

Dental  Hygiene  Laboratory 

1 

1 

67 

85 

100 

30 

67-100 

84 

Dental  Technician  Laboratory 
(44  Student  Stations) 

1 

1 

100 

100 

100 

30 

100 

100 

Kitchen 

1 

1 

67 

100 

8o 

30 

67-100 

82 

Cafeteria 

1 

1 

36 

8o 

67 

30 

36-80 

61 

Greenhouse 

1 

1 

100 

100 

100 

30 

100 

100 

Engineering  Laboratory  - Civil 
Engineering,  Architecture 

1 

1 

40 

6o 

100 

30 

40-100 

67 

Radio  Station 

1 

1 

Not 

estimated 

TV  Studio 

1 

1 

Not 

estimated 

Medical  Laboratory 

1 

1 

100 

100 

40 

30 

40-100 

80 

radical  and  Nursing  Classes 

1 

1 

100 

100 

100 

30 

100 

100 

l^achine  Laboratory 

1 

1 

33 

hi 

47 

30 

33-47 

42 

Merchandising 

2 

3 

100 

hi 

53 

90 

47-100 

67 

A 


ADDITIONAL  C01«ITS  CONCERNING  USAC3E 


Certain  additional  information  should  be  offered  to  provide 
a more  meaningful  interpretation  of  the  data  presented.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  '*Not  Estimated"  data  for  the  Radio  and  Television 
Studio. 

In  the  case  of  the  Radio  Studio,  it  is  suggested  that  this 
facility  be  used  on  a fu3.1-time  basis,  except  T^jhen  needed  for  class- 
room instruction.  The  facilities  recommended  vould  be  ade<iuate  for 
operation  of  a full-time  licensed  broadcast  station,  as  an  additional 
facility  for  the  college. 

The  Television  Studio  should  be  used  as  a full-time  facility, 
except  when  required  for  classroom  instruction.  It  is  therefore  sug- 
gested that  the  college  consider  an  in- school  closed  TV  circuit  system 
to  be  used  for  mass  instruction  and  other  programs.  The  additional 
facilities,  such  as  wiring  and  outlets  should  be  planned  in  the  new 
construction.  The  cost  of  these  would  be  moderate.  TV  receivers 
could  be  installed  later  at  a relatively  modest  cost. 

Estimates  of  size  and  utilities  for  the  kitchen  and  cafe- 
teria have  been  eliminated  because  these  areas  are  included  in  the 
college’s  planning.  It  is  recommended  that  the  kitchen  area  and 
equipment  be  designed  as  a production  and  teaching  unit,  and  that  an 
education  consultant  in  foods  technology  be  employed  to  help  in  the 
design  of  this  facility. 

The  Dental  tlygiene  Clinic  should  be  operated  on  an  8 hour 
day,  six  day  schedule  throughout  the  year.  This  facility  should  be 
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designed  as  an  out-patient  clinic  and  the  public  invited  in  at  a 
small  fee,  to  use  the  services.  It  is  also  suggested  that  use  of 
this  facility  be  coordinated  with  Dental  Health  programs  in  local 
school  districts. 

The  Dental  Technology  Laboratory  should  be  operated  in 
part  as  a production  facility  in  a manner  similar  to  the  Dental 
Hygiene  Clinic. 

Ho  provision  has  been  made  in  this  report  for  facilities 
presently  in  use  or  in  the  planning  stages  with  the  architects, 
except  as  noted. 

The  facilities  required  in  the  Dental  Hygiene  Clinic,  the 
Dental  Technology  Laboratory  and  the  Radio  and  Television  Studios  are 
large  and  rather  expensive.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  prograims 
be  developed  and  enrollment  encouraged  to  permit  maximum  usage  of 
these  facilities. 

In  order  to  encourage  enrollment,  it  might  become  necessary 
to  offer  the  related  curriculums  to  young  people  living  beyond  the 
area  served  by  the  college.  This  same  pattern  should  exist  for  other 
community  colleges  in  Virginia.  In  this  manner,  certain  curriculum 
offerings  would  be  limited  for  each  college.  The  decision  as  to 
which  colleges  would  be  affected,  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  total 
population,  density  and  occupational  opportunities,  and  should  be 
coordinated  through  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  of  the  , 

i 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  j 

I 

i 

I 

I 


2k 
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1. ' 


SPACE  REC^UIREMEHTS 

The  space  retjuirements  for  certain  facilities  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  paragraphs.  In  each  case,  the  report  also 
includes  recommendations  for  the  utilities  retj^ired.  In  certain 
cases,  special  notes  and  comments  are  appended  to  the  description  oi 
the  facilities  to  provide  further  information  needed,  as  well  as  a basis 
for  judgments  as  to  size  and  use  of  the  facility. 
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1 

i 

1 

i 

AIH  COi'lFQRT  LABQRATQRY 

J 
1 

3500  sq.  ft. 

500  sq.  ft. 

3500  sq.  ft. 


Utilities 

Electricity  - llOV,  220V 
Vlater  - Hot  and  Cold 
CoBipressed  Air 
natural  Gas 

Fuel  Oil  Tanks  - installed  underground 


Refrigeration  Laboratory 
Storage 

Air  Comfort  Laboratory 


i 


DENTAL  HYGIENE 


Clinic 

2k  Pupil  Stations 

Faculty  Facilities 

Conference  Room  - Teacher- Student 

Conference  Room  - Student- Patient 

Sterilization  Area 

X-Ray  Room 

Storage 


Space 

1600  Sq.  Ft.  (32  X 50) 
100  Sq.  Ft. 

100  Sq.  Ft. 

100  Sq.  Ft. 

100  Sq.  Ft. 

100  Sq.  Ft. 

400  Sq.  Ft. 


Utilities 

Water  - Hot  & Cold 
Drainage 

Electricity  - llOV,  220V 
Compressed  Air 


i 

( 


[ 

t 

i 

i 


\ 

[ 
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DENTAL  TECHNCLOGY 


Dental  Laboratory 

Laboratory  (includes)  4000  Sq.  Ft. 

Research  Area 

Basic  Laboratory  (1st  Year)  (24  student  stations) 

Advanced  Laboratory  (2nd  Year)  (20  student  stations) 

Casting,  Investing,  & Duplicating 

Plaster  & Polish 

Processing 

Instruction 

Storage  Room,  Stockroom 
General  Office 

Utilities 

Water  - Hot  & Cold 
Electricity  - llOV,  220V 
Compressed  Air 
Oxygen 


Vacuum  Lines 


HORTICULTOE 


Greenhouse 


Soils  - outdoor 


6000  Sq*  Ft* 

6000  oq*  Ft*  minimum 


Utilities 


Electricity  - llOV,  220V 


Water  - Hot  and  Cold 


Heat  - Steam  preferred 
Compressed  Air 


Steam  Lines 


It  is  recommended  that  a smaller  size  greenhouse  and  soils 
area  be  included  in  each  campus  - size  about  3200  sq*  ft.  This  could 
be  used  as  a teaching  and  demonstration  area  in  biology  and  botany 


courses* 


MEDICAL  TECHWOLOGry 


Medical  Laboratory 
1250  Sq.  Ft. 


UtUities 


Same  as  Chemistry  Laboratory 


BADIO  & TV  STUDIOS 


TV  Studio 

ro 

0 

0 

sq. 

Ft 

Storage,  Studio  Equipment 

500 

Sq, 

Ft 

Control  Room 

H 

0 

0 

Sq, 

Ft 

Audio  Control  Room 

1000 

Sq, 

Ft 

Film  Room,  Editing 

750 

Sq, 

Ft 

Storage,  Films 

, 250 

Sq, 

Ft 

Video  Tape  Area 

750 

Sq, 

Ft 

Video  Tape  Storage 

250 

Sq, 

Ft 

Radio  Control  Room 

600 

Sq, 

Ft 

2 Studios  @ 300  Sq,  Ft, 

600 

Sq, 

Ft 

Utilities 

Electricity  - llOV,  220V 

Air  Conditioning  is  an  absolute  necessity 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  college  will  act  as  a signal 
producing  agent  for  both  television  and  radio  broadcasting.  These 
facilities  would  be  located  on  the  college  grounds  and  would  not  be 
included  in  present  building  plans.  Wo  recommendation  as  to  size  of 
facilities  is  made  in  this  report.  These  facilities  should  be 
designed  by  the  supplier  of  the  transmitting. equipment. 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  factors  which  enter  Into  major  occupational  decisions  In  an 
economically  declining  area.  It  Is  part  of  a larger  study  of  d>yslcal  and  human  resource  adjustments  In  St. 
Lawrence  County,  New  York.  The  total  sair^le  consisted  of  320  persons  who  comprised  a representative 
cross-section  of  farm  operators  farming  In  St.  Lawrence  County  In  19S0  and  who  were  under  55  years  of  age 
at  that  time.  This  report  Is  based  on  the  responses  of  299  Individuals  who  completed  questionnaires  In  1963. 
Observation  of  the  data  revealed  that  decisions  to  make  occupational  change  were  Influenced  to  a varying 
degree  by  the  following  factorsi  (1)  goals,  (2)  force,  (3)  support,  (4)  opportunity,  (5)  value  standards,  (6) 
ability,  and  (7)  expectations.  (CH) 
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This  is  the  first  report  in  a series  of  special  studies  of  human  and 
physical  resource  use  adjustments  in  a low- income  area  of  Northern  New 
York  State.  This  special  report  discusses  the  factors  which  influence 
occupational  decisions  in  the  study  area.  The  report  is  based  on  the 
responses  of  299  individuals  who  were  operating  farms  in  the  area  in 
19^9*  ®ie  data  for  this  study  were  collected  in  1963* 

1.  Eighty^one  percent  of  the  respondents  had  considered  a major  occu- 
pational change  in  the  twelve  year  period  receding  the  survey. 

2.  The  most  recent  major  change  considered  by  most  of  the  respondents 
was  a shift  to  less  dependence  on  farming  for  a livelihood.  Fifty- 
five  percent  of  the  respondents  considered  this  type  of  change. 

3*  Three  types  of  changes  to  less  dependence  on  farming  were  considered: 

a.  Fifty- four  respondents  considered  a shift  from  full-time  farming 
to  par*t-time  farming.  Of  these,  95  percent  made  the  proposed 
change. 

b.  Fifty-seven  farm  operators  considered  a shift  from  part-time 
fasrming  to  full-time  nonfarm  activities.  Of  this  grouping, 

91  percent  took  the  proposed  step. 

c.  Fifty-one  farm  operators  considered  the  big  Jump  from  full- 
time farming  to  full-time  nonfarm  activities : Of  this  grouping, 

53  percent  made  the  proposed  change. 

1.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  farm  operators  in  the  study  considered  a 
move  in  the  direction  of  increased  d'^pendence  on  farming  for  a 
livelihood.  Once  again,  three  types  of  changes  were  involved: 

a.  The  largest  number,  26,  considered  a shift  from  part-time 
farming  to  full-time  farming.  Of  these,  100  percent  made  the 
proposed  change. 

b.  Eleven  respondents  had  considered  the  Jump  from  full-time 
nonfarm  activity  to  full-time  farm  activity.  Of  those  who 
considered  this  type  of  move,  82  percent  made  the  change. 

c.  Seven  households,  which  had  at  some  time  during  the  period 
become  full-time  nonfarm  households  had  considered  a shift 
back  into  farming  on  a part-time  basis.  Of  these,  all  seven 
made  the  proposed  change. 
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For  those  farm  operators  vho  considered  a change  to  a decreased 
dependence  on  farming#  the  general  factors  favoring  and  opposing 
the  change  vere  the  following: 


a.  Favoring  the  change 


b.  Opposing  ths  change 
1.  Cioals 

Opportunity 
Ability 
Kstpectations 


2. 

3* 

4. 


1.  Goals 
2*  Force 

3.  Support 

4.  Opportunity 

5.  Value  Standards 

6.  Ability 

7*  Expectations 

6.  For  those  farm  operators  who  considered  a change  to  an  increased 
dependence  on  farming#  the  general  factors  favoring  and  opposing 
the  change  were  the  following: 


a.  Favoring  the  change 
1.  Goals 
2*  Force 
3*  Ability 

4 . Expectations 

5.  Support 


b.  Opposing  the  change 

1.  Goals 

2.  Opportunity 
3*  Ability 


7*  Most  dominant  factors  favoring  and  opposing  changes  when  they  are 
present  in  rank  order  are: 


a*  Favoring  the  change 

1.  Force 

2.  Commitment 

3 • Expe  ct  at  ions 
4.  Support 
5*  Goals 

6.  Opportunity 


b.  Opposing  the  change 

1.  Ability 

2.  Opportunity 
3-  Expectations 
4.  Support 


8,  Major  reasons  favoring  and  opposing  the  shift  from  full-time  farm- 
ing to  part-time  farming. 

Reasons  favoring  the  shift  in  rank  order: 

1,  Financial  gain 

2,  Had  to  make  more  money  somehow,  somewhere 

3,  Other  fami3^  members  able  and  villling  to  help  with  the  farm  work 
if.  Had  a Job  opportunity 

5,  Wife  and  fami3^  expected  the  change 

6,  Had  the  skills  and  abilities  for  the  second  Job. 

Reasons  opposing  the  shift: 

1,  I would  have  to  neglect  the  fara 

2,  Like  fanning  and  the  associated  way  of  life 

3,  Could  have  remained  in  full-time  farming 
if.  Would  be  working  longer,  harder  hours 

9.  Major  reasons  favoring  and  opposing  shift  from  full-time  farming  to 
full-time  nonfarm  activities. 

Reasons  favoring  the  shift; 

1,  Financial  gain 

2,  Poor  health  forced  the  change 

3,  Economic  securxty  from  nonfarm  Job 
if,  Fam  income  was  too  small 

5,  Hot  enough  fami3^  help  to  keep  the  farm  going 

6,  Easier  hours  and  more  free  time  in  nonfarm  work 
7*  Lacked  the  size  and  resources  to  stay  in  farming 
8,  Family  members  expected  the  change. 

Reasons  opposing  the  shift: 

1,  Like  farming  and  the  associated  way  of  life 

2,  Farming  is  a more  independent  way  of  life 

3,  Could  have  remained  in  farming 

U,  Family  and  friends  expected  me  to  stay  with  farming 
5,  VJould  lose  the  security  of  farming. 
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10.  Major  reasons  favoring  and  opposing  the  shift  from  part-time  farming 
to  full-time  ncnfarm  activity. 

Reasons  favoring  the  change; 

1.  Financial  gain 

2.  Farm  only  providing  a small  income 

3.  Unable  to  do  two  jobs 

4.  Farm  too  small  and  lacked  resources 
5*  Poor  health 

6.  Loss  of  fami;^  help 
7*  Force  of  circumstances 
8.  Unable  to  get  help 
9*  More  free  time  and  easier  hours 

10.  Opportunity  of  a job 

11.  Family  and  friends  expected  and  encouraged  change. 

Reasons  opposed  to  the  change; 

1.  Like  farming 

2.  Would  have  to  take  a loss  in  my  investments 
3*  Would  lose  produce  for  the  family 

4.  Would  mean  a decrease  of  income 
5*  Loved  cows  and  liked  to  work  with  them. 

11.  Major  reasons  favoring  and  opposing  the  change  to  decreased  dependence 
on  farming  for  persons  who  considered  but  did  not  make  the  change. 
Reasons  favoring  the  change; 

1.  Financial  gain 

2.  More  free  time,  easier  ho^^rs 

3.  Full-time  farming  is  too  hard  for  my  health 

4.  Lack  resources  for  full-time  farming 

5*  Fami;^  and  friends  encouraged  the  change 
6.  Unable  to  obtain  help  for  the  farm 
7*  Health  was  poor. 
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2. 

3. 


Reasons  opposed  to  the  change; 

1.  Farming  is  the  only  thing  I know 

2.  Ifaable  to  get  other  work 

3.  Like  farming  and  the  associated  way  of  life 

4.  Would  be  taking  a loss  on  my  life*s  investment 

5.  Family  and  friends  expected  me  to  stay  with  farming 

6.  The  change  would  be  financially  risky 
J.  ppposrbunity  to  remain  in  farming. 

12.  Major  reasons  favoring  and  opposing  a major  increase  in  dependence 
on  fanning  for  individuals  who  made  the  change. 

Reasons  favoring  the  change: 

1.  Could  make  as  much  or  more  farming 
Like  farming 

Would  provide  greater  security 
4.  Nonfarm  job  terminated 
5*  Had  the  oppoarbTinity  to  obtain  a farm 
6.  Already  had  the  farm 

Would  gain  free  time  and  fewer  hours 
Family  encouraged  and  wanted  me  to  change 
Was  working  too  many  hours  on  two  jobs 
Health,  age,  circumstances  forced  the  change 
Family  expected  me  to  make  the  change. 

Reasons  opposed  to  the  change; 

1.  Liked  my  nonfarm  job 

2.  Loss  of  income 

3*  Could  have  kept  my  nonfarm  job. 

13*  The  illustrative  cases  reveal  the  following: 

1.  Occupational  decisions  are  usually  based  on  a small  cluster  of 
relevant  reasons  or  cooponents. 

2.  Each  cooqponent  has  direction  and  loading. 

After  an  occupational  decision  has  been  made,  the  decision  maker 
will  readjust  his  relevant  cluster  of  cognitions  to  bring  it 
more  in  line  with  whatever  action  is  taken.  These  data  lend 
support  to  the  theory  of  consistency.  They  also  point  out  a 
built-in  error  in  data  which  is  obtained  about  any  action  after 
the  action  has  occurred. 
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PART  I 


IWTRODUCTIOK 


A Framework  for  Understanding 


Occupational  Change 
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PuiTOse 

Xhis  study  was  designed  to  determine  the  factors  which  enter  into 
major  occupational  decisions  in  an  economically  declining  area.  It  is 
one  part  of  a larger  study  of  physical  and  human  resource  adjustments 
in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York.  The  total  sample  consists  of  320 
persons  who  comprise  a representative  cross  section  of  farm  operators 
who  were  farming  in  St.  Lawrence  County  in  1950  and  who  were  under  55 
years  of  age  at  that  time.  (See  Appendix  A for  characteristics  of  the 
sanple. ) 

Methodology 

The  larger  study  documents  various  adjustments  made  by  the  sample 
of  1950  farm  operators  for  the  years  1950“  1962.  This  special  study  on 
factors  which  influence  occupational  decisions  focuses  on  a single  major 
occupational  decision  and  attempts  to  delve  deeply  into  the  factors  which 
entered  into  that  particular  decision.  To  use  a decision  as  recent  as 
possible  to  facilitate  recall,  the  most  recent  major  occupational  decision 
was  designated  as  the  one  to  be  studied.  From  the  occupational  history 
covering  the  12  year  period,  the  interviewer  selected  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  last  major  occupational  decision.  Once  the  decision  to  be 
considered  was  identified  and  recorded,  two  methods  were  used  to  determine 
what  factors  entered  into  the  decision.^  The  first  was  an  open-end 
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The  emphasis  was  on  the  factors  which  entered  into  the  final 
decision  at  the  time  the  decision  was  being  made. 
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question  designed  to  draw  out  all  the  factors  which  the  respondent  could 
recall  both  favoring  and  opposing  the  action.  The  second  consisted  of 
a series  of  probing  questions  designed  to  determine  if  certain  factors 
were  present  and  \rtien  present  to  determine  what  specific  components 
were  involved.  (See  Appendix  B. ) The  reasons  derived  frcm  the  open-end 
questions  were  designated  by  a capital  letter,  whereas  additional  reasons 
derived  from  the  probing  questions  were  designated  by  small  letters  so 
the  factors  derived  from  each  source  could  be  determined  for  future 
analysis . 

The  factors  used  in  the  probing  questions  were  drawn  from  a theory 
of  social  action  derived  from  other  studies.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
an  occupational  decision  is  a type  of  social  action  and  that  the  factors 
which  direct  occupational  decisions  should  ccmie  from  the  same  array  of 
factors  which  direct  social  action  in  general.  Ten  factors  which  have 
been  identified  as  directive  factors  in  social  action  were  utilized, 
namely;  goals,  belief  orientations,  value  standards,  expectations, 
commitments,  force,  habits,  opposrtunities,  ability  and  support. 

After  the  specific  reasons  which  were  reported  were  recorded  for  both 
the  open-end  questions  and  also  from  the  probing  questions,  each  respond- 
ent was  asked  to  select  the  factor  having  the  greatest  influence  and  give 
it  a weight  of  10,  then  to  rate  the  other  reasons  in  comparison  to  it 
with  scores  from  10  to  0.  For  the  factors  which  were  designated  as  having 
some  influence  in  the  decision  in  the  probing  questions,  the  respondent 
was  asked  to  rate  the  amount  of  influence  as  little,  some,  or  much.  The 
latter  were  weighted  one,  two  and  three. 

Of  the  320  respondents  in  the  saople,  299  or  9^  percent  answered  the 
open-end  part  of  the  question  asking  for  reasons  favoring  and  opposing  a 
proposed  occupational  change.  A slight])^  larger  proportion,  97  percent 
answered  some  or  all  of  the  probing  questions  which  followed  the  open- 
end  responses.  Of  the  299  who  answered  the  question  asking  for  reasons, 

57  or  19  percent  indicated  they  had  not  been  confronted  with  a major 

I 
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See  pages  4-12  for  further  explanation.  ; 
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decision  involving  change  of  occupation  dxtring  the  12  years  being  studied. 
These  57  were  given  a hypothetical  situation  to  respond  to  but  these 
i^pothetical  answers  are  not  included  in  this  report.  Only  actual  occu- 
pational decisions  are  reported.  For  those  \jho  had  considered  a major 
change  in  the  past  12  years^  the  most  frequently  mentioned  change  was  a 
move  to  decrease  the  families*  dependence  on  farming.  There  were  I63  or 
5^  percent  \rtio  considered  a move  in  this  direction.  Forty- four  or  I5  per- 
cent considered  a move  in  the  direction  of  an  increased  dependence  on 
farming  for  a livelihood.  Twelve  persons  or  If  percent  considered  the 
shift  from  farming  to  retirement.  Another  If  percent  considered  a move 
from  one  type  of  full-time  farming  to  another.  An  additional  ^ percent 
could  not  be  classified  into  any  of  these  categories.  Since  the  other 
categories  are  too  sniaU  for  separate  analysis^  the  remainder  of  the  ri5port 
will  focus  primarily  on  categories  containing  farm  operators  who  considered 
decreasing  or  increasing  their  dependence  on  farming.  The  total  number 
for  the  remainder  of  the  report  is  20T  of  which  I63  considered  a change 
to  less  dependence  on  farming,  whereas  hh  considered  an  increased  depen- 
dence on  farming. 


)es  of  Changes  Considered 


Of  the  163  who  considered  a decreased  dependence  in  farming,  3^  per- 
cent considered  taking  the  step  from  full-time  farming  to  part-time 
farming,  another  35  percent  considered  taking  the  step  from  part-time 
farming  to  full-time  nonfarm  «moployment.  The  remaining  3I  percent  con- 
sidered the  big  jump  from  full-time  farming  to  full-time  nonfarming.  Of 
the  hh  who  coi^idered  an  increased  dependence  on  farming,  26  or  59  percent 
coi^idered  the  step  from  part-time  farming  to  full-time  farming,  7 or  16 
percent  considered  the  step  from  full-time  nonfairm  employment  to  part-time 
farming  and  11  or  25  percent  considered  the  jump  from  full-time  nonfarm 
eizployment  to  full-time  farming.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  full-time 
nonfarmers  who  considered  going  into  farming  on  a part-time  or  full-time 
basis  were  not  entering  farming  for  the  first  time,  rather,  they  we3^ 
rexuming  to  farming  as  they  were  all  faana  operators  in  1950  t)ht  some  had 
subsequently  left  farming  to  engage  in  nonfarming  occupations. 


!&n3e  of  Action  Taken 

The  data  suggest  that  it  is  much  easier  to  change  one*s  occupation 
stepwise,  then  to  take  a big  juinp.  Of  the  55  who  considered  the  step  from 
full-time  farming  to  part-time  farming,  95  percent  report  having  made 
the  change#  Of  the  57  who  considered  the  step  from  part-time  farming  to 
full-time  nonfarm  eii5)loyment,  91  percent  report  having  made  the  change. 

In  contrast  of  the  51  who  considered  the  jump  from  full-time  farming  to 
full-time  nonfarm  emplc^ent,  only  53  percent  indicate  having  made  the 
proposed  change#  The  contrast  is  not  so  great,  but  in  the  same  direction 
for  those  returning  to  farming#  Of  the  26  who  considered  the  step  from 
full-time  nonfarm  work  to  part-time  farming,  100  percent  indicate  they 
made  the  proposed  change.  Of  the  11  who  considered  the  return  from 
full-time  nonfarm  work  to  f\jll-time  farming,  nine  or  62  percent  report 
having  made  the  proposed  change. 

Directive  Factors  in  Occupational  Decisions 

The  theory  of  social  action  behind  this  inquiry  into  factors  which 
direct  social  action,  was  first  derived  from  a series  of  research  studies 
on  directive  factors  in  social  participation.  In  developing  a theoretical 
formulation  which  would  meaningfiil3y  eaqplain  several  different  types  of 
social  participation,  it  became  apparent  that  what  had  emerged  was  not 
just  a theory  of  social  participation,  but  coiold  be  applied  to  any  social 
action#  The  theory  has  been  presented  in  four  papers  at  different  stages 
of  its  development.  (Reeder,  1962,  lf63A,  I963B,  1964. ) 

The  I963B  paper  presents  the  theory  approximateiy  as  it  was  formulated 
at  the  time  this  study  was  designed.  A few  excerpts  from  that  paper 
will  present  the  main  propositions  which  were  the  basis  of  this  special 
study. 

The  I963B  statement  of  the  theory  included  three  main  propositions 
and  several  second  order  propositions.  The  three  main  propositions  were 
as  follows; 
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A Framework  for  Understanding  Social  Action 
yrotx)sitioai  A 

From  the  data  which  an  actor  has  about  a referenr  or  a situation 
and  its  subparts « he  strives  to  imderstand  the  meanings  which  are 
important  to  him*  meanings  \rtxich  he  derives  and  the  evidence 

which  he  sees  as  supporting  them  become  his  cognitioiis  about  the 
referent  or  about  the  situati  /n  and  itg  subparts.  Thus,  what  each 
actor  possesses  regarding  any  referent  or  any  situation  is  a number  of 
cognitions  about  it  and  about  himself  in  relation  to  it.  (Krech, 
Crutchfield  and  Ballachey  1962.) 

Proposition  B 

Every  social  action  (belief,  sentiment,  hypothetical  action,  or 
gross  behavioral  response)  is  foimded  on  a small  cluster  of  relevant 
cognitions.  (Brower  I96I,  Festlnger  1957>  Heider  195S>  Reeder  1962^ 
Proposition  C 

A social  actor^  will  select  patterns  of  action  which  are  consistent 
with  his  cluster  of  relevant  cognitions,  (Brower  1961,  Campbell  1963> 
Heckert  1964,  Heider  1956,  Festinger  1957,  Reeder  1964,  Osgood  and 
Tannenbaum  1955*) 

Graphically  these  three  i^opositions  can  be  presented  as  follows: 

A 1 £ 

Bata  regarding  a The  relevant  cluster  Social  Action 

referent  or  the  situation  -*  of  cognitions  — 
and  its  subparts 

From  the  array  of  possible  responses  which  are  available  to  him  in 
his  society,  the  a^tor  will  tend  to  select  those  responses  which  will 
be  most  consistent  with  his  relevant  cluster  of  data,  his  relevant  cluster 
of  cognitions « and  his  rele  /it  cluster  of  social  actions. 

Every  actor  has  a basic  need  to  feel  that  his  response  to  any  given 
referent  is  ri^t,  that  is,  logically  consistent.  As  a result  of  this 
basic  need,  a feeling  that  his  response  is  inconsistent,  '‘wrong,*'  gives 
rise  to  a normatively  prescribed  psychological  discomfort.  To  minimize 


ee  Appendix  C for  selected  definitions* 
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the  dlsconttat  and  maxlnlKe  his  psychological  contfoart  the  actor  will  act 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  consistency  egaong  his  three  relevant 
clusters^  and  of  increasing  the  consistency  hetween  each  of  the  relevant 
dusters  and  the'  pattern  of  action  ^diich  he  sdects*  Figure  x (Beeder 
1964)  - 


AN  ACTOR’S  CHOICE  OF  SOCIAL  ACTIONS 
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The  Relevant  Cluster  Ox  Cognitione  ' ' * 

The  relevant  cluster  of  cognitions  is  central  in  understanding 
social  action.  We  have  already  noted  in  the  propositions  that  this 
cluster  is  the  foundation  of  social  action  and  that  the  actor  chooses 
forms  of  social  expression  consistent  with  it. 

Proposition  B»I 

The  con^ranents  which  comprise  a cluster  can  be  drawn  from  one  or 
several  of  ten  general  factors.^*  These  ten  different  categories  of 
cognitions  of  social  actors  which  are  designated  as  factors  are:  “B” 

belief  orientations.  ”G”  goals , "V"  value  standards,  "E"  expectations > 

"SC”  self»coTnmi-tmentE , ”F'*  force > "H"  habit . ”0*'  opportunity,  "A”  ability, 
and  *'S*’  support . The  components  in  the  cluster  are  cumulative  in  their 
effect,  thus  the  formula  can  be  written  as  follows:  (Brower  1961,  Fahs 

i960,  Lippi tt,  Watson  and  VTestley  1958,  Loomis  i960,  Parsons  196I, 

Header  I962O 

Social  Action  (S.A. ) =s  B + G + V + E+’SC  + F + H + 0 + A + S 

Second  Order  Propositions 

From  Proposition  C and  Proposition  B-I,  the  following  ten  proposi- 
tions can  be  stated  regarding  the  ten  factors  or  categories  of  cognitions. 
B-I  - I Basic  Belief  Orientations^ 

Individuals  and  groups  tend  to  select  inodes  of  action  which  are 
compatible  and  consistent  with  their  basic  belief  orientations* 

(Bradfield  1957,  Heckearb  1964,  Festanger  1957,  Guttman  1959,  Heider  1958, 
Loomis  i960,  Osgood,  Suci  and  Tannenbaum  1957,  Eokeach  i960.) 

B-I  - II  Goals^ 

Individuals  and  groups  tend  to  promote,  protect  and  maintain  their 
goals,  (Fahs  i960,  Heider  I958,  Krech,  Crutchfield  and  Ballachey  1962, 
Loomis  i960,  Maslow  1954.) 

B-I  - III  Value  Standards^ 

Individuals  and  groups  tend  to  act  in  a manner  which  is  consistent 
with  their  value  standards,  (Bradfield  1957,  Brower  196I,  Heider  1958, 
Reeder  1963,  WilUams  i960,) 


See  Appendix  C for  definitions, 
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B-I  - IV  Expectations^  r 

■-Indlvldvtals  and  groins  tend  to  behave  the  vav  th^  feel  th^  are 

expects  to  behave  ±h  a -situation.  They  tend  also  to  act  toward  others 

in  tertiis  of  their  ejipectations  of  them,  (jfeider  1958>  Lippitt,  Watson 

and  Westley  1958>  Loomis  i960,  Parsons  I96I,  Reeder  1962,  Williams  i960.) 

1 

B-I  - V Self* Commitment 

Individuals  and  groups  tend  to  do  those  things  which  they  feel  they 
have  c^nmitted  themselves  to  do.  (Lippitt^  Watson  and  Westley  19^8, 

Reeder  19^,  I963A  and  B. ) 

B-I  r VI  Porce^  . 

; r Individuals  and  groups  do  those  thiiags  which  they  feel  they  are 

farced  to  dp.^  (Reeder  I963A  and  B. ) 

B^I  - ViEC  Habit  and  Custom^ 

Is^ividi^s  and  groups  do  those  things  which  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing  in  situations  which  are  not  currently  a matter  of  conscious 
scrutiny  and  rational  choice.  (Reeder  I963A  and  5.) 

B-I  - VIII  Opportunity^ 

Individuals  and  groups  tend  to  participate  in  a particular  form 
of  sOciiai  action  in  relation  to  the  number  and  kind  of  ppp6i4;unities 
which  the  social  st3nicture  provides  to  participate  in  that  activity 
as  they  nerceiy  it.  (Heider  1958,  Parsons  I96I,  Beed^“1962, 'I963A  & B. ) 
B-i  * iX  Ability^ 

Individuals  and  groups  will  tend  to  participate  in  a pariic^af 
artivity  they  perceive  themselTres  as  able  to  do  what  the  situaticni 
requires.  (Heider  1958,  Langbacka  I96I,  Likert  I96I,  Idppltt,  Watson 
and  We^l^  1958,  Loomis  i960. ) 

^ • X ^hbort^ 

individuals  and  groins  tend  to  act  when  they  feel  they  have  suffi- 

► ! 

cient  support  to  do  so.  (Pahs  i960,  Festinger  1957>  Heider  1958,  likert 
1961,  Llppltt,  Watson  and  Westley  1958,  Parson's  I96I,  Reeder  15^2^  I963A 
and  B. ) 

For  sinplicity  of  presentation,  bhe  above  statements  are  presented 
in  the  positive.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  th^  all  can  be 
negative  as  well  as  positive. 

i 

See  Appendix  C for  definitions. 


!Ehe  following  propositions  present  further  infomation  on  the  nature 
of  the  relevant  cluster  of  components.  Figure  2, 

Proposition  B ■ ll 

©le  cognitions  (con^jonents)  of  any  given  cluster  are  selected  by 
the  actor  on  the  basis  of  their  perceived  relevance  to  the  referent  which 
is  under  consideration,  (Brower  1961^  Festinger  195T#  Heider  1958#  Krech, 
Crutchfield  and  Ballachey  1962>  Monahan  i960, ) 

ProDOeltlon  B - HI 

Each  component  in  the  cluster  has  direction  and  loading,  (Brower 
1961,  Festinger  195T,  Guttman  1959,  Osgood,  Suci  and  Tannenbaum  195T, 
Reeder  I963A  and  5, ) 

ProT)oeltlon  B ■ IF 

!Ehe  direction  and  intensity  of  a social  action  is  determined  by 
the  independent  and  cumulative  influence  of  the  ccnrponents  in  the  clxister, 
^Brower  196I,  Fahs  i960,  Festinger  195T,  Guttman  1959>  Heider  195^, 

Osgood,  Socl  and  Tannenbaum  19^T* ) 

Proposition  B - V 

At  any  given  time,  a component  will  have  the  same  direction  and 
loading  in  any  cluster  in  which  it  is  a relevant  part,  (Brower  19^1, 
Reeder  I963A  and  5, ) 

Proposition  B ■ VI 

dominance  of  a component  in  a cluster  will  depend  on  its  relative 
loading  as  compared  with  the  other  relevant  coniponents  in  the  clxister, 

A cluster  is  likely  to  be  identified  by  the  component  which  is  most 
dominant,  (Reeder  I963A  and  5,) 

Pronositlon  B - VII 

A cliister  of  relevant  components  may  include  one  or  several  com- 
ponents of  some  factors  and  none  from  other  factors,  (Brower  I96I, 
Guttman  1959>  Krech,  Crutchfield  and  Ballachey  I962, ) 

Proposition  B - VIII 

!Ehere  are  no  components  or  factors  which  are  necessary  and  there- 
fore indispensable  with  the  one  exception  of  belief  orientations.  Goals 
for  example,  do  not  have  a relevant  component  in  every  cluster,  (Reeder 
I963A  and  B,  196l^. ) 
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Proposition  B «»  IX 

Components  of  the  different  factors  are  interchai^eable  a.s 
directive  influences  in  social  action.  {Fahs  1960>  Keeder  I963A  and  B, 
1964.) 

Proposition  B » X 

In  a i^tuation  where  maixy  components  are  potentially  relevant,  only 
a few  of  the  most  relevant  will  be  selected  by  the  actor  for  the  relevant 
cluster  of  components. 

Proposition  E » XI 

Many  components  which  are  relevant  will  not  be  consciously  con- 
sidered by  the  actor  because  he  has  them  and  takes  them  for  granted# 

Were  they  absent,  they  would  not  thus  be  taken  for  granted.  Hence, 
they  operate  as  relevant  components  implicitly  but  not  easplicitly. 

They  are  latent  rather  than  manifest. 

Proposition  B - XII 

Every  cluster  of  components  may  be  viewed  at  two  levels.  First 
as  an  organized  gestalt  which  can  be  responded  to  as  a single  referent 
and  second  as  a cluster  of  components,  each  of  ^ich  can  be  responded 
to  as  a separate  referent.  (Krech,  Crutchfield  and  Ballachey  1962, 

Keeder  1963^  and  B,  1964.) 

Proposition  B XIII 

Each  conponent  making  up  any  given  cluster  can  also  be  viewed  as 
an  organized  gestalt  with  a relevant  cluster  of  components  of  its  own. 
(Krech,  Crutchfield  and  Ballachey  1962,  Keeder  1963^,  1963B. ) 

Proposition  B ^ XIV 

A particular  component  may  be  relevant  to,  and  ]^art  of,  many 
different  clusters  and  therefore  may  be  described  as , general.  On  the 
othej;^  hand,  a component  tends  not  to  show  up  in  clusters  in  which  it 
would  not  logically  be  relevant.  On  this  basis,  components  can  be 
described  as  higjaly  specific.  (Monahan  i960.)  * 

Proposition  B - XV 

The  mpflyiipgs  of  key  words  and  phrases  of  verbal  and  written  com*' 
muniq.ues  become  components  in  social  action  resulting  from  the  comanunique. 
There  are  additional  to  which  the  total  communifiue  will  give 

rise  which  are  not  a part  of  key  words  or  phrases  considered  separately . 
Most  of  these  latter  meanings  could  be  determined  by  judges  from  within 
the  society,  (Brower  1961,  Campbell  I963,  Outtman  1959?  Triandis  and 
Fishbein  I963.) 
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In  designing  this  special  study,  it  was  hypothesized  that  the  com- 
ponents ^ich  operate  as  directive  factors  in  an  occupational  decision 
would  come  from  the  ten  factors  indicated  in  proposition  Brl  page 
that  they  would  have  direction  and  weight  or  loading  as  indicated  in 
proposition  B-V,  that  there  might  be  some  factors  for  iriiich  there  would 
be  no  relevant  components  as  indicated  in  proposition  B-VII,  that 
number  of  relevant  copponents  would  be  relatively  small  as  indicated 
in  proposition  B-X  and  that  the  influence  of  the  components  would  be 
cumulative  as  indicated  in  proposition  B-I. 

The  Climate  for  Occunational  Change  in  St«  Lawrence  County 

TO  change  one's  occupation  is  no  small  matter.  ®irough  time,  the 
holders  of  any  occupation  tend  to  build  around  their  chosen  field  a set 
of  beliefs,  rationalizations  and  explanations  idiich  present  it  as 
Important,  desirable,  as  making  a significant  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  general  society,  and  as  psroviding  many  direct  and 
desired  benefits  for  those  who  engage  in  it.  This  set  of  belief 
orientations  is  generally  accepted  by  those  within  the  occipation.  It 
helps  eaich'of  them  to  enhance  his  own  feelings  of  personal  worth  and 
satisfaction.  While  this  occurs  for  all  occupations,  we  are  probably 
more  aware  of  it  in  relation  to  farming  than  for  most  others.  Faring 
as  an- occupation  has  been  a.  symbol  of  the  good  life.  The  family  farm 
is  perceived  by  many  as  a basic  cornerstone  of  dmericsn  society. 

(Iowa  State  University  Center  for  Agricultural  and  Beoncmic  Pevelopment, 

1963* ) 

In  addition  to  hi&  beliefs,  goals  and  values  iri&ich^wed  a man  to 
his  occipation,  he  also  develops  a great  mass  of  knowledge  and  skills 
relate  to  his  occipatlon.  Within  hXs  occipation,  he  is  a man  of  much 
knowledge,  ^ility  and  accumulated  wisdom  yho  can  perform  with  confi- 
dence and  security.  Placed  outside  of  the  arena  of  his  e^erience, 
he  feels  like  an  incompetent  novice.  These  are  all  strong  forces 
which  bind  a man  to  his  occipation. 
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Bunning  coiinter  to  thesa  forces  which  bind  the  fanner  to  his  occu- 
pation are  all  the  forces  >^ch  have  been  set  loose  by  the  agric\iltural 
revolution*  Within  a brief  span  in  Merican  history^  the  percentage  of 
the  population  engaged  in  fanning  has  decreased  from  more  than  85  percent 
to  less  than  10  percent*  This  shift  out  of  fanning  has  been  going  on 
for  many  years*  Purt  of  this  shift  has  been  an  intergenerational  shift; 
sons  simply  chose  other  occupations*  A large  portion  of  it,  however, 
has  come  about  because  men,  who  were  already  established  in  fanning,  have 
given  up  farming  as  an  occupation  and  have  gone  into  some  other  occupa- 
tion* What  we  are  observing  in  3t*  Lawrence  County  is  part  of  this 
revolutionary  shift*  In  the  years  since  19*^9^  the  St*  Lawrence  County 
farmer  has  Increased  the  size  of  his  operation  and  worked  harder  to 
receive  just  about  the  same  number  of  dollars  which  he  received  in  19^9* 
But  those  dollars  wouldn^t  buy  nearly  as  much  as  they  did  in  19^9^  eo 
he  has  been  faced  with  a steadily  decreasing  real  Income* 

Like  many  other  counties  in  the  coiuitry,  St*  Lawrence  has  been 
heavily  dependent  on  its  agricultural  industry*  I!he  St*  Lawrence  Seaway 
Project  cpened  new  opportiualties  for  a brief  time  in  1956  and  1957^ 
and  the  expanded  aiumi  num  industry  in  the  area  provided  new  opportunities 
in  the  late  1950*s  until  automation  in  the  industry  cut  the  enployees 
needed  by  two-thirds*  Thus,  St.  Lawrence  County  has  eaqperienced  two 
brief  periods  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  employment  opportimlties* 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  we.  observe  occupational  adjustments  in 
St«  Lawrence  County. 

With  the  theoretical  framework  and  this  outline  of  the  situation 
in  mind,  let  us  now  take  a look  at  the  data  on  the  factors  influencing 
the  last  major  occipatlonal  change,  which  was  considered  by  the  farm 
households  in  our  sample* 
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PART  II 

General  Factors  Considered  in  Decisions  to  Decrease 
and  to  Increase  Dependence  on  Farming 
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In  this  section  of  the  repoart,  both  the  decisions  and  the  factors 
influencing  those  decisions  are  presented  at  a high  level  of  abstraction 
and  generality*  Wiile  such  a general  presentation  loses  much  in  detail^ 
it  also  gains  much  in  presenting  an  overview  of  the  big  picture.  The 
two  sections  \diich  follow  are  designed  to  provide  the  detail  which  this 
presentation  omits* 

Two  types  of  decisions  will  be  considered;  first,  the  decision  to 
decrease  or  not  to  decrease  the  degree  of  the  family’s  dependence  on 
farming  as  a source  of  Income,  and  second,  the  decision  to  Increase 
or  not  to  increase  the  degree  of  the  family’s  dependence  on  farming  as 
a source  of  income.  There  are  two  sets  of  answers  for  each  question 
which  st^plement  and  reinforce  each  other.  The  specific  reasons  for  and 
against  the  proposed  decision  which  were  given  by  the  respondent  were 
analyzed  and  placed  under  those  headings  where  they  best  fit  in  the 
judgment  of  the  research  analyst.  Thus,  in  thir  case,  the  judgment  of 
the  analysts  entered  into  the  categorization*  Ihr  the  second  set  of 
answers,  the  respondent  considered  and  evaluated  each  factor  separately. 
The  respondent  decided  \diether  that  factor  was  influential  in  the 
decision  or  not,  and  he  also  decided  how  much  weight  each  factor  had 
carried  in  the  final  decision.  In  this  case,  all  of  the  choices  were 
made  by  the  respondent*  The  judgment  of  the  analyst  did  not  enter  into 
any  of  the  choices  which  were  made  in  the  second  set  of  data* 

The  Decision  to  Decrease  or  Not  to  Decrease  the  F^ily*^  Dependenc^on 
Farming  as  a Source  of  Income 

ITom  the  analysis  anfl  categorization  of  all  the  reasons  respondents 
gave  which  they  repoarted  they  took  into  account  in  the  decision  to  de- 
crease or  not  to  decrease  their  dependence  on  farming;  the  data  indicate 
that  goals,  force  of  circumstances,  ability,  opportunity,  support  and 
e:qpectation  of  others  are  the  factors  which  are  mentioned  most  often  as 
influencing  the  decision.  Figure  3* 

When  asked  to  consider  anfl  evaluate  each  factor  separately,  the 
factors  \diich  were  identified  mosrc  frequently  as  influencing  the  decision 
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Figure  3. 

Factors  considered  in  the  final  decision  which  favored  a decreosed  de- 
pendence of  the  family  on  farming.  (Biased  on  the  open-end  onswers  of  163 
respondents.) 
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in  favor  of  decreased  dependence  on  farming  vere?  goals,  support,  force, 
opportxmity  and  expectations*  Figure  K From  a contparison  of  the  two 
lists,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  lists  reinforce  each  other  in  3 ti- 
ffing goals,  force,  eg^portunity,  support  and  e^qpectations*  ^e  analysts 
identify  ahility  factors  among  the  reasons  given  to  a much  greater 
ejctent  than  they  are  selected  by  the  respondent.  Similarly,  value 
standards  were  identified  by  the  analysts  from  the  list  of  reasons, 
while  the  respondents  selected  values  so  seldom,  when  asked  if  value 
standards  were  an  influence,  that  the  interviewers  quit  asking  the 
question  after  two  weeks  in  the  field  in  the  interest  of  time*  Con- 
versely, support  factors  were  frequently  omitted  when  listing  reasons, 
but  were  in  second  place  vten  the  response  was  obtained  by  the  direct 
question  about  support. 

It  would  appear  that  both  support  and  value  standards  are  taken 
for  granted*  They  differ,  however,  in  that  support  and  encouragaaent 
is  recognized  as  an  influence  once  it  is  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand, 
respondents  are  largely  unaware  of  the  value  standards  which  operate  in 
their  lives  in  relation  to  occupational  decisions  even  when  value 
standards  are  mentioned  as  a specific  factor* 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  frequency  of  mention  tends  to  identify 
some  factors  which  are  Irportant  in  occiq^ational  decisions,  and  which 
should  be  taken  Into  account*  The  fact  that  a factor  is  mentioned  often 
does  not  indicate  the  amount  of  weight  which  it  will  carry  in  the  deci- 
sion* The  fact  that  a factor  is  not  mentioned,  indicates  that  the  res- 
pondent is  not  consciously  aware  of  it*  However,  a factor  can  be 
operating  on  a very  extensive  basis  without  the  respondent  being  con- 
sciously aware  of  it  at  all*  There  is  considerable  evidence  in  the 
stiady  to  indicate  that  the  strong  American  value  standard,  that  a family 
head  should  fulfill  his  provider  role  obligations  and  support  himself 
and  his  family,  is  implicit  In  many  of  the  statements  and  reasons  given 
for  most  of  the  households,  but  It  is  seldom  singled  out  as  a factor 
for  separate  mention* 
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Figure  4. 

Factors  favoring  a decreased  dependence  of  the  family  on  farm- 
ing which  carried  some  weight  in  the  finot  decision.  (Bosed  on  the 
answers  of  the  163  respondents  to  probing  questions  regarding  each 
factor.) 
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Factors  Which  Oppose  ttecreaslng  the  Family*  s Dependence  on  Farming  as  a 
Source  of  Income 

It  autoniatlcally  follows  that  if  a family  decreases  its  dependence 
on  farming  as  a source  of  income^  that  it  must  increase  its  dependence  on 
some  other  source  of  income*  Under  the  pressure  of  the  long  decline  In 
farm  Income;)  It  Is  not  surprising  that  many  farmers  have  seriously 
consldeired  other  alternatives*  In  view  of  the  general  conditions  In  the 
area^  It  Is  llhevise  not  surprising  that  opporttuxli.ty  rivals  goals  for 
the  most  mentions  on  one  llst^  and  heads  the  list  In  ^Ich  the  factors 
are  weighted  separately  in  comparison  with  each  other*  Figures  ^ and  6* 
!Ilie  losses  which  might  be  Incurred^  place  next*  Ability  would  probably 
place  third  as  a factor  opposing  a shift  of  dependence  on  farming  to 
something  else*  !Ehe  frequency  with  \dilch  habit  and  custom  are  mentioned^ 
Indicates  the  awareness  that  the  proposed  shift  will  Involve  a change  In 
one's  style  of  llfe^  but  the  fact  that  it  rates  low  when  questions  were 
asked  aibout  It  specifically  Indicates  that  farm  families  are  aware  of 
It^  but  that  It  probably  doesn't  carry  much  weight  In  the  final  decision* 
In  the  maln^  the  two  lists  supplement  each  other  and  Identify  opportunity^ 
goals  **  loss^  ability^  and  habit  and  custom  as  factors  \dilch  should  be 
viewed  as  barriers  to  a decreased  dependence  on  farming  as  a source  of 
family  income* 

^e  Decision  to  Increase  or  Not  to  Increase  Dependence  on  Farming 

As  would  be  expected  in  an  agricultural  county  facing  declining 
farm  incomes  and  feeling  the  Inpact  of  the  agricultural  revolution,  the 
number  of  families  that  seriously  considered  an  increased  dependence  on 
farming  la  far  fewer  than  the  number  that  considered  a decreased  depen- 
dence on  farming*  The  data  In  this  section  are  based  on  the  answers  of 
Ml-  respondents* 

Factors  Favoring  an  Increased  Dependence  on  Farming 

What  are  the  factors  in  the  situation  in  St*  Lawrence  County,  which 
would  Incline  a family  to  seriously  consider  Increasing  their  dependence 
on  farming?  The  data  from  the  analyses  of  the  reasons  given  Indicate 
that  two  factors  are  mentioned  much  more  frequently  than  any  others* 

These  two  are  goals  and  force*  Figure  Ability,  expectations,  sup- 
port, beliefs,  values  and  opportunity  follow  and  are  fairly  dose 
together*  Though  the  number  of  mentions  Is  small  for  each,  they  are 
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Figure  6. 

Factors  opposing  a doero'ise  in  the  dependence  of  the  family  on 
forming  os  a source  of  income.  (Sased  on  the  answers  of  163  respond- 
ents to  questions  which  asked  about  each  specific  factor.) 
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substantial  \rtien  the  fact  that  there  are  only  44  respondents  Is  taken 
Into  account « 

The  second  listing^  idilch  compares  the  factors  vlth  each  other  on  a 
proportional  basls^  si^lements  the  data  already  presented.  In  this 

I 

listing,  goals  leads  the  list  vtdle  si^iport  and  esqpectatlons  move  to 

about  the  seme  proportion  as  force*  Plgxu?e  8*  Opportunity  follows  not 
too  far  behind  and  ability  and  habit  trail  at  the  bottom  of  the  list* 

I Taken  together,  we  may  conclude  that  the  main  factors  \diich  farm 

femilies  are  aware  of  as  favoring  an  increased  dependence  on  farming  are: 
goals,  force,  suppoort,  expectations,  opportimity  and  ability* 


Factors  Opposing  an  Increased  Dependence  on  Farming 

Only  16  of  the  44  respondents  considering  this  decision  listed 
reasons  opposing  an  increased  dependence  on  farming*  All  44  responded 
to  the  structured  questions  evaluating  the  influence  of  each  factor 
separately*  Nevertheless,  the  two  listings  tend  to  substantiate  each 
other*  Goals  in  the  form  of  losses  and  opportunity  rank  in  the  top 
two  positions  for  both  lists*  Figures  9 10« 

Force,  expectations  and  ability  factors  are  present  in  enough 
instances  to  warrant  consideration  as  barriers  on  the  route  to  increased 
dependence  in  farming* 

I In  summary,  some  of  the  main  factors  which  promote  change  of 

I occupation  in  an  econoalcally  depressed,  area  are:  goals,  support,  force, 

I exqpectation,  opportunity,  ability  and  the  value  that  they  should  si^iport 

i themselves  and  their  families  and  thus  meet  their  provider  role  obliga- 

tions* Some  of  the  main  factors  \rtiich  appear  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
increased  dependence  on  farming  are:  opportunity,  goals,  fear  of  loss, 

ability,  exqpectations  of  others  and  stqpport* 


Factor  Ikxmlnance 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  analyzing  the  cooponents 
Tdiich  enter  into  a decision  is  the  dominance  of  the  various  factors  idien 
they  are  present.  Dominant  factors  exert  greater  influence  and  win  over 
less  dominant  factors*  For  this  reason  dominance  and  frequency  of 
occurrence  need  to  be  viewed  together.  The  respondent  indicates  the 
dominance  of  each  factor  by  stating  \diether  it  had  none,  little,  some 
or  much  influence  in  the  decision*  See  Appendix  B* 
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2he  tvo  most  dominant  factors  which  promote  the  shift  out  of 
farming  when  they  are  present  are  force  and  commitment,  followed  by  two 
other  powerful  influences,  the  expectations  and  support  or  nonsupport  of 
others.  Table  1* 

Commitment,  though  powerful  when  present,  is  a factor  only 
occasionally,  but  the  other  three  dominant  factors  are  frequently 
present.  The  picture  is  quite  different  for  the  factors  which  oppose 
the  shift  to  less  dependence  on  farming.  Ability,  opportunity, 
expectations  or-nonsiqoport  are  the  most  dominant  factors 

when  present,  itorce  and  coimnitment,  which  were  dominant  in  promoting 
the  shift  out  of  farming,  are  on  the  bottom  of  the  list  when  it  comes 
to  opposing  the  shift  out  of  farming. 

The  list  of  factors,  which  are  dominant  in  promoting  increased 
dependence  on  farming,  is  the  same  as  those  pi^ombting  the  shift  out  of 
farming  except  for  goals  which  have  moved  from  a lower  middle  position 
of  dominance  to  a top  position  of  dominance,  both  in  favoring  and 
opposing  an  increased  involvement  in  farming.  Habit  has  moved  up  as 
a dominant  factor  opposing  an  increased  dependence  on  farming,  but 
rarely  ever  enters  into  the  situation  as  a factor  opposing  this 
change. 


!Pable  1 


Average  Degree  of  Influence  Which  Designated  Factors  Are  Estimated  to 

Have  Had  In  the  Decision  When  Were  Present  and  the  Estimated 

Kreauency  of  ^elr  Presence  In  Decisions  Considering  a Decrease  of 

Involvement  in  Farming 

Factors  Favoring  the  Change  Factors  Opposing  the  Change 

Factors,  in  Average  Etequency  Factors  In  Average  E^equency 

Rai^  Ord^r  Weight  Humber  Rank  Order  Weight  Huicber 


(1) 

Force 

2.k 

64 

(1)  Ability  2.4 

59 

(2) 

Commitment 

2.3 

. 9 

(2)  Oplposrtiuiity  2.2 

85 

(3). 

Ebqpectatipns 

2.2 

48 

(3)  Ebcpectations  2.2 

24 

(^) 

Support  . 

2.1 

68 

(4)  Si®port  2.1 

13 

(5) 

Goals 

2.0 

n6 

(5)  Habit  2.0 

11 

(6) 

! 

1 

2*0 

60 

(6)  Goals  1.0 

69 

(T) 

Habit 

2.0 

25 

(7)  Commitment  1.8 

4 

(8) 

Ability 

2.0 

21 

(8)  Force  1.2 

4 
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PART  III 

A Consideration  of  Specific  Factors 
Related  to  Five  Occupational  Decisions 
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!Ehe  previous  section  presented  the  decisions  and  the  factors  at  a 
very  general  level*  Ihls  section  of  the  report  treats  both  the  decisions 
and  the  factors  Influencing  the  decisions  with  a greater  degree  of 
specificity.  Instead  of  discussing  those  ^o  considered  a decrease  In 
dependence  on  farming^  there  are  four  more  specific  categories*  The 
larger  grouping  Is  first  divided  Into  those  ^o  made  the  proposed  change 
and  those  ^o  did  not  make  the  proposed  change*  Those  vho  made  the 
proposed  change  vere  subdivided  Into  three  subcategories;  (1)  those  who 
changed  from  full-time  farming  to  part-time  farming^  consisting  of  ^2 
households;  (2)  those  who  changed  from  full-time  farming  to  full-time 
nonfarm  activity^  consisting  of  27  households;  and  (3)  those  who  changed 
from  part-time  farming  to  full-time  nonfarm  activity^  consisting  also 
of  ^2  households*  There  vere  only  30  households  which  considered  a 
change  to  less  dependence  on  farming  and  who  did  not  make  the  change* 

Since  the  nuoiber  was  small^  this  grouping  was  not  subdivided* 

There  were  H households  that  considered  a change  to  an  Increased 
dependence  on  farming.  Of  these  kkf  all  but  two  made  the  proposed  change* 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  drawing  conclusions  from  only  two  cases^ 
this  category  is  not  presented*  Because  of  the  small  number  involved, 
the  42  households  which  considered  increasing  their  dependence  on  farming 
and  idio  did  so,  are  treated  as  a single  category  without  further  sub- 
division. 

As  we  view  the  factors  which  relate  to  these  five  types  of  occiqpa- 

1 ^ 

tlonal  decisions,  the  reader  should  keep  In  mind  the  general  picture  in 
\diich  these  decisions  have  been  talcing  place. 

In  this  sinidy,  we  are  viewing  for  a brief  span  of  years,  what  is 
happening  to  one  small  segment  of  farm  households  that  are  part  of  the 
larger  picture  of  the  American  farm  economy*  These  farm  households 
are  caught  in  the  powerful  tides  and  currents  of  the  American  Agricultural 
Revolution  and  the  technological  changes  which  are  a part  of  it*  Farm 
efficiency  is  increasing,  farms  and  herds  have  been  growing  larger,  but 
the  real  farm  income  of  most  farm  femilies  has  been  declining  in  spite 
of  increased  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  times*  The  pressure  on  the  farm 
family  bxidget  has  been  gradually  increasing*  This  pressure  and  its  con- 
sequences is  taking  large  numbers  of  farm  households  out  of  farming*  In 
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the  five  decisions  presented  in  this  section,  some  of  the  forces  and  some 
of  the  stages  of  this  shift  out  of  farming  may  be  clearJLy  seen. 

Decision  One.  The  Change  from  Fu3.1*time  Farming  to  Part-time  Farming. 

The  title  "The  Shift  from  Full-time  to  Part-time  Farming"  may  be 
misleading.  In  most  instances,  it  might  be  more  accurately  described 
as  family  economic  adjustment  through  the  addition  of  a second  occupation. 
In  effect  what  most  families  attempt  to  do  is  to  carry  two  full-time 
occupations,  with  the  male  head  of  the  hotisehold  carrying  the  nonfarm 
occupation  by  himself  and  maintaining  the  farm  by  supplementing  the  time 
he  can  put  in  on  the  farm  with  help  from  other  household  members,  or 
from  hired  help.  The  question  might  we3Ll  be  asked:  Why  would  a man 

vdio  works  hard  on  one  full-time  job,  load  himself  down  with  a second 
job  which  would  take  all  of  his  free  time,  and  leave  him  little  time  to 
spend  with  his  family?  The  answer  which  many  farmers  gave  as  a reason 
for  this  second  job  was:  I had  to  make  extra  money,  somehow,  somewhere, 

to  support  the  family  and  to  meet  obligations. 

Behind  the  above  statement  and  implicit  in  it  lies  one  of  the  most 
powerf^  value  standards  in  American  society.  The  strength  of  this 
value  standard  was  evidenced  in  data  from  another  study  which  the  senior 
author  conducted  in  a New  York  Community  and  which  included  a 3Large  number 
of  value  standards.  A cross  section  of  adults  in  the  community  was  asked: 
How  right  or  wrong  would  you  consider  his  action  to  be  if  you  had  a 
married  son  who  spends  his  earnings  on  himself  and  lets  his  wife  and 
three  children  worry  about  their  own  food,  clothing  and  shelter?  The 
wife  has  taken  a job  to  support  the  children. 


Answers: 

Very 

Very  Very 

AU 

Neither 
Right  Nor 

Very 

Very 

Very 

Right 

Right 

Right 

Wrong 

Wrong 

Wrong 

Wror^ 

1$ 

1^ 

2^ 

11^ 

The  percent6Lge  of  respondents  who  considered  this  behavior  very  wrong 
and  very,  very  wrong  was  the  largest  of  any  of  the  fifty  behaviors 
considered  in  the  study.  From  these  data,  we  may  conclude  that  one  of 
the  strongest  value  standards  in  American  society  is  that  the  male  head 
of  the  family  has  the  obligation  to  support  himself  and  his  wife  and  to 

Unpublished  data  on  file  in  Department  of  Rural  Sociology,  Cornell 
University, 
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support  his  children  until  they  are  able  to  be  self-sustaining.  3?his 
valxie  standard  is  so  coii^letely  accepted  and  assumed  by  the  households 
in  this  stxidy,  that  it  is  never  identified  explicitly.  A few  stait^ents, 
such  as  the  33  listed  under  value  standards,  clearly  assume  it.  Many 
others  seem  also  to  assume  it,  but  can  be  grouped  more  obviously  under 
other  headings. 

The  factors  most  freqxiently  mentioned  as  reasons  for  the  shift 
to  part-time  farming  reflect  the  economic  pressures,  and  suggest  that 
it  is  a particular  type  of  family  that  tries  to  vork  out  its  adjustment 
by  adding  a second  occtipatlon.  Table  2.  The  reasons  most  frequently 
mentioned  as  favoring  this  type  of  change  in  the  order  of  their  frequency 
are:  (l)  Financial  gain. 

(2)  Had  to  make  extra  money  somehow,  somewhere,  to  support  the 
family  and  meet  obligations. 

(3)  Other  family  members  were  willing  to  help  with  the  farm  work. 
Had  a job  opportunity. 

(^)  Family  and  friends  encouraged  the  change. 

(6)  Had  the  abilities  needed  In  the  nonfarm  job. 

(?)  Would  gain  increased  security  through  the  job  benefits. 

(8)  Lacked  the  size  and  resources  to  stay  in  farming  without 
another  job. 

(9)  Family  members  and  friends  encouraged  the  change. 

(10)  The  opportuaaity  might  not  come  again. 

The  reasons  which  stai^  out  most  clearly  as  opposing  the  addition 


of  a second  occupation  are: 

(1)  I would  have  to  neglect  the  farm. 

(2)  I like  fasmdng  and  the  associated  way  of  life. 

(3)  1 could  have  remained  in  full-time  fasmdng. 

(^)  X would  be  working  harder  and  would  be  ]puttlng  In  longer  hours. 

(5)  Family  and  friends  expected  me  to  remain  in  full-time  f aiming. 
Table  3* 

The  fact  that  there  was  a job  opportunity  involving  activities  which 
the  male  head  was  able  to  do,  and  that  the  family  members  were  able  and 
willing  to  help  with  the  farm  work,  helped  to  channel  the  adjustment 
response  in  the  direction  of  adding  a second  occupation. 
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Table  2* 
Goals 


Reasons  for  Making  the  Shift  from  Pull-tinE  Fanning  to  Part- 
time  Farming  (N  = 52) 

Number 

of 

Mentions 


1,  Financial  gain  53 

2,  Increased  security  through  job  benefits  11 

3,  Easier  work  5 

4,  Like  the  nonfarm  job  5 

5-  Don’t  have  to  get  up  so  early  in  the  morning  3 

6,  More  free  time  - easier  work  hours  2 

7-  Other  goals  3 

Total  82 


Value  Standards 

1«  Had  to  make  extra  money  somehow^  somewhere  to 

support  the  family  and  meet  obligations  33 


Support 

1.  Other  family  members  willing  to  help  with  the 
farm  work 

2,  Family  members  and  friends  encouraged  the  change 
3*  Able  to  employ  some  help 

4.  Inability  to  get  help  made  it  essential  that  I 
give  up  full-time  farming 

5-  Other 


17 

9 

3 

3 

1 


Total 


33 


Opportunity 

1,  Had  a job  opportunity 

2,  Opportunity  might  not  come  again 
3*  Limited  opportunity  In  fanning 
4,  Good  opportunity  to  sell  herd 

5-  Other 


14 

8 

3 

1 

3 

29 


Total 


Table  2.  cont’d. 
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Kumber 


Ability 

1.  Had  the  skills  and  ability  for  the  other  job 

2.  Lacked  size  and  resources  to  stay  in  farming  without 
another  job 

3.  Unable  to  continue  in  full-time  farming  because  of 
my  health 

4.  Others  with  one  mention  each 


Total 


Expectations 

1.  Family,  wife  and  friends  expected  me  to  make  this 
• '/Change 

Force 

1.  Illness  and  poor  health  forced  the  change 

2.  Indebtedness  forced  the  change 

3.  Lost  my  hired  help 

4*  Circumstances  forced  the  change 

Total 


Belief  Orientation 

1.  I was  confident  it  wajs  the  right  thing  to  do 

2.  The  change  was  in  line  with  my  beliefs 

Total 


Self -Commitment 

1.  I had  committed  myself  to  neighbors 


' of 
Mentions 

11 

9 

2 

6 

29 

12 

* 4 
4 
2 
1 

11 
• 7 

-V 

• 3 

10 

2 


Grand  Total 


240 


♦ 


-sa- 
lable 3.  Factors  Opposing  the  Shift  from  Full-time  Farming  to  Part- 
time  Farming  (K  = 52) 

Kumber 

SsaiS  Mentioni 

1.  I would  have  to  neglect  the  fa3rm  13 

2.  I like  farming  and  the  associated  vay  of  life  8 

3.  Would  be  working  harder  and  longer  hours  6 

4.  Would  like  to  have  stayed  with  full-time  farming  4 

5.  There  was  plenty  of  fa3rm  work  to  keep  me  busy  3 

6*  Don't  like  not  being  my  own  boss  3 

T-  Don't  like  being  away  from  home  every  day  2 

8.  Others,  with  only  one  mention  each  10- 


Total 


OoportTinity 


1.  I could  have  remained  in  full-time  farming 
Abilities 

1.  I had  the  ability  and  resources  for  full-time  farming 

2.  “Too  much  heavy  work 

3.  Nonfarm  job  not  good  for  my  health 

4.  I lack  some  of  the  skills  needed  for  my  off-farm  work 

5.  I might  have  been  able  to  "hang  on**  in  full-time  farming 

6.  No  longer  able  to  work  on  the  farm 

Total 


1.  Family  and  friends  eaqpected  me  to  remain  in  full- 
time farming 


1.  Family  was  opposed  to  the  change 

2.  The  fBxm.  would  inquire  more  family  help 


Total 


Belief 

1.  Farming  is  a more  independent  vay  of  life 
Habit 

1.  Part-time  would  conflict  with  my  habit  of  farming 
Value  Standards 


1*  In  my  nonfarm  job,  I had  to  work  on  Sunday 

Grand  Total 
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Decision  Two.  The  Change  from  Full-time  farming  to  Full-time  Nonfaming 

The  reasons  most  frequently  mentioned  for  the  change  from  full-time 
farming  to  full-time  nonfarm  activities  reflect  the  economic  pressure 
and  clearly  indicate  \diy  these  families  would  not  have  elected  to  add  a 
second  occupation.  Table  4. 

Financial  gain^  economic  security  and  the  fact  that  the  farm  Income 
was  too  smell  were  high  on  the  list  reflecting  the  economic  pressure. 
Almost  equally  frequent  were  those  ^o  indicated  that  circumstances 
had  forced  the  change,  particularly,  poor  health.  There  was  not  enotigh 
family  help  to  Iseep  the  farm  going,  and  the  family  was  not  able  to 
obtain  other  help.  The  shift  to  nonfarm  work  was  viewed  as  a shift  to 
easier  work  with  more  free  time.  The  change  was  encouraged  and  e:q>ected 
by  family  members  and  friends. 

The  pressures  to  leave  farming  were  obviously  sufficient  to  take 
precedence  over  the  fact  that  most  of  the  family  heads  in  this  grotqping 
e^^ress  a strong  liking  for  farming  and  the  way  of  life  associated  with 
it.  Table  5. 

Decision  Three.  The  Change  from  Part"t^lne  Warming  to  FuJl-time  Mon* 

Farm  Activity 

The  adding  of  a secoird  occupation  to  farming  tends  to  be  a teaporary 
rather  than  a permanent  adjustment  for  most  farm  families*  The  factors 
^Ich  end  this  tyi>e  of  adjustment  are  evident  in  the  reasons  given 
for  the  shift  frcm.  part-time  farming  to  full-time  nonfarm  activity. 

Table  6*  Financial  pressure  was  not  as  evident  as  ^(dien  the  second 
occupation  was  added*  The  financial  loss  was  not  a major  problem  for 
many,  as  they  report  the  farm  was  not  providing  very  much  for  the  family 
income*  While  financial  reasons  were  inportant,  another  cluster  of 
reasons  presents  a stronger  influence  in  directing  the  shift  out  of  part- 
time  farming.  Poor  health,  unable  to  do  two  jobs,  loss  of  family  help. 
Inability  to  obtain  help  and  force  of  circumstances  such  as  indebtedness, 
loss  of  facilities,  hired  help  quit,  and  called  into  the  Armed  Forces 
presented  situational  circumstances  ^ich  practically  forced  these  families 
to  give  up  the  maintenance  of  two  occupations  as  a type  of  adjustment* 

Under  these  conditions^  family  members  and  friends  encouraged  and  ej^ected 
the  change  to  a single  occupation. 
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Rej^tfoiis  for;;i^4^g  ^bhe;;Shif^,  from- Full-time  Farming/tp -Full- 
time Nonfai*ming  (N  « 2j) 

Number 


I 


Goald 

!•  Financial  gain 

2,  Economic  security  "frcm  nonTam  job  and 
accoogpenying  benefit^ 

3*  Farm  Income  was  top  small 

4,  Easier  hours  and  more  ..free  time  in  nonfarm  work 

t 

Gain  satisfaction 

6,  Didn't  want  to  incur  a heavy  debt  to  stay  in  farming 
7*  Easier  work 
8,  Other 


Total 


of 

Mentions 

11 


i 


I 


9 

8 

6 

4 


3 


I 

I 

i 

i 


Support 

1*  Family  and  friends  encouraged  the  change 
2,  Not  enough  family  help  to  keep  the  farm  going 
3*  Unable; to  get  help 

4,  Received  help  frcmi  family  members  In  making  change 
5*  Too  much  government  interferences 

Total 

Ability 

1,  Lacked  size  and  resources  to  stay  in  farming 

2,  Unable  to  do  all  of  the  work  that  needed  to  be  done 

3,  Unable  to  make  enough  to  hire  needed  help 

4,  Lacked  knowledge  of  dairy  farming 
5* - Had  the  skills  for  the  nonfarm  job 
6,  Farming  was  bad  for  my  health 

‘ ; Total 


A 


8 

7 

4 

3 

1 


j 


23 


8 

4 


2 

2 

2 


1 


5 


21 


I 
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Table  4,  cont*d. 


1,  Opportunity  to  obtain  job 

2,  Opportunity  might  not  come  later 

3.  Little  or  no  opportunity  in  farming 

4,  Opportunity  to  sell 

5.  Had  an  alternate  use  for  the  land 

6.  Thought  I vrould  get  a job  any  time 

Total 

Force 

1,  Poor  health  forced  change 

2,  Circumstances  forced  change 
3*  Amount  of  work  forced  change 

4,  Unable  to  meet  mortgage  payments 

Total 

Belief  Orientations 

1,  Was  confident  the  change  was  right 

2,  The  change  was  in  line  with  my  beliefs 

Total 


EjnJec  tat  ions 

1,  Family  meiriberE  and  friends  ejected  me  to  make  the 
change 

Value  Standard 

1.  Had  to  make  more  money  somehow 

Grand  Total 


Uumber 

of 

Mentions 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

13 

10 

1 

1 

1 

13 

8 

1 

9 
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Table  5*  Factors  Opposing  the  Shift  from  Full-time  Farming  to  Full- 
time Nonfarming  (N  2?) 

Number 

Ctoals  of 

Mentions 

1*  like  farming  and  the  associated  way  of  life  15 

2.  Would  lose  the  security  of  the  farm  ^ 

3.  VJould  lose  the  farm  produce  3 

4.  Would  lose  on  a lot  of  time  and  effort  I had 

invested  in  the  place  3 

5.  Would  mean  a decrease  in  income  2 

6.  Would  have  to  neglect  the  farm  2 

7*  Others,  which  are  mentioned  only  once  each  6 

Total  35 

Belief  Orientations 

1,  Farming  is  a more  independent  way  of  life  5 

2,  Farming  is  healthy  work  3 

3,  The  f&rm  is  a good  place  to  rear  children  1 

Total  9 

Opportunity 

1.  I could  have  remained  in  farming  ^ 

2.  It*s  hard  to  get  a buyer  who  is  able  to  pay  1 

3.  I could  have  made  the  change  at  some  later  time  1 

Total  6 

Ability 

1.  I knew  only  farming  2 

2*  I had  the  abilities  and  resources  for  full- 
time farming  1 

3.  I was  uncertain  of  my  ability  physically  to  do  a 

different  type  of  nonfarm  Job  1 

4,  I lacked  the  education  to  get  a good  job  1 

Total  5 


1 
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Table  5 ' cont*d,  . - , . - 

Expectations  o£ 

Mentions 

1,  family  and  friends  ej^ected  ne  to  stay  with  fazmng  5 

Support 

1,  ^^y  family  was  opposed  to  the  change  2 

2,  % neighbors  and  friends  said  they  thought  I would  be 

foolish  to  leave  farming  1 

Total  3 

Habit 

1,  My  whole  way  of  life  was  changed  1 

Value  Standard 

1,  In  my  nonfarm  job  I had  to  work  on  Sunday  1 

Grand  Total  65 


Table  6*  Beasons  for  i/iaking  the  Shift  from  Part-time  Farming  to  Full- 
time Nonf  aiming  (N  = 52) 

Number 

Goals  Mentions 

!•  Financial  gain  ^3 

2.  Farm  only  providing  a small  income  18 

3.  More  free  time  - easier  hours  9 

4.  Milk  and  livestock  prices  too  low  8 

5-  Pidn*t  like  farm  work  7 

6.  Gain  increase  & satisfaction  for  self  and  family  6 

7.  Wanted  to  keep  the  security  of  the  nonfarm  job  4 

8.  Wife  was  tired  of  farm  work  2 

9*  Easier  work  2 

10«  Didn't  want  to  go  into  debt  again  2 

11.  Others  with  one  mention  only  4 

Total  87 

Ability 

1.  Unable  to  do  two  jobs  l4 

2.  Farm  too  small  and  lacked  adequate  resources  l4 

3.  Unable  to  do  farm  work  because  of  health  7 

4.  Had  skills  for  the  nonfarm  job  3 

3*  Lacked  knowledge  about  farming  2 

6.  Other  ability  factors  mentioned  once  each  7 

Total  47 

Sunport 

1.  Loss  of  family  help  13 

2.  Unable  to  get  help  8 

3*  Family  and  friends  encouraged  change  7 

4.  There  were  other  relatives  idio  wanted  to  take  over 

the  farm  3 

3*  Wife  was  unable  to  do  the  farm  work  3 

6.  Other  1 

Total  35 


ULiuj 
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Table  6.  cont*d. 


1.  Poor  health 

2.  Force  of  circumstances 

3.  Indebtedness  forced  change 
k*  Loss  of  facilities 

5.  Hired  help  quit 

6.  Had  to  go  into  the  Armed  Forces 
7*  Forced  out  by  the  price  squeeze 


Total 


1.  Opportunity  of  a job 

2.  Little  opportunity  in  fanning 
3*  Opportunity  to  sell  farm 

4.  Opport\inity  might  not  come  again 
5*  Others  with  only  one  mention  each 

r 

Belief  Orientations 

1-  Was  confident  that  the  change  was  right 
2*  Change  was  in  line  with  my  beliefs 

f 

Expectations 


Total 


Total 


1*  Family  and  friends  expected  me  to  make  the  change 

Value  Standards 

1.  I had  to  have  extra  money 

Self  - Commitment 

1.  I had  committed  myself  to  the  neighbors 

Grand  Total 


I 


I 
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The  shift  was  made  with  considerable  reluctance^  however*  Most 
respondents  e^gpressed  a strong  liking  for  farming  and  Its  associated 
way  of  life.  They  were  reluctant  to  take  a loss  on  their  investment, 
to  lose  the  farm  produce  for  the  family  and  to  accept  a reduced  total 
income.  !Pable  7. 

These  data  suggest  that  the  two- occupation  adjustment  to  the 
economic  pressure  of  the  time  is  a temporary  and  unstable  solution. 

The  factors  which  make  It  possible  --  good  health  and  additional 
family  help  from  the  wife,  children  and  other  family  members  — 
change  In  time.  Changes  In  these  factors  render  the  family  unable  to 
maintain  the  two- occupation  adjustment.  Faced  with  this  situation, 
the  family  gives  up  farming.  The  shift  from  full-time  farming  to  ftiU- 
time  nonfarming  has  thus  been  made  In  two  stages  rather  than  one. 


Decision  Four.  Decision  Not  to  Decrease  the  FAatilv*a  Dependence  on 

Farming 

There  were  thirty  families  which  decided  not  to  change  to  a 
decreased  dependence  on,  farming.  Some  of  these  thirty  were  full-time 
farmers  and  some  were  part-time  farmers  carrying  two  occupations. 

Because  the  number  was  small,  the  category  was  not  subdivided.  As  a 
result,  Kjme  of  the  reasons  apply  more  to  full-time  farming  than  to 
part-time  farming  while  for  others  the  reverse  is  true. 

Most  respondents  felt  they  would  have  gained  financially^  would 
have  had  more  free  time  and  easier  work  if  they  had  made  the  change. 
Table  8*  Many  had  poor  health  and  were  encouraged  to  change  by  their 
families  and  their  friends*  In  the  face  of  this  combination  of  factors, 
why  did  they  then  not  make  the  change  as  most  others  with  a similar 
cluster  of  influences  did?  The  forces  opposing  this  change  are  revealed 
in  Table  9. 

The  proportion  who  like  farming,  is  no  greater  than  for  those  who 
made  the  change*  The  data  indicate  that  a sizeable  pr^>ortion  did  not 
perceive  of  themselves  as  able  to  make  the  change.  They  said,  "The 
only  thing  1 know  is  farming.”  Another  sizeable  proportion  reported 
that  they  were  imable  to  obtain  any  other  work  a3id  a few  indicated 
that  they  had  poor  health,  or  that  they  co\jldn*t  handle  two  Jobs. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  inability  to  do  other  work  and  lack  of 


1 


1 


i 

i 


'i 

I 


t 

1 


I 


i 

-J 

\ 


1 


1 


t. 


I 


i 
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Table;^7*.  Factors  Opposing  the  Shift  from  Part-time  Fanning  to  Full- 
time Wonf  arming  (N  = 52) 

Humber 

of 

Goals  Mentions 

1.  Like  farming  and  the  associated  way  of  life  28 

2.  Would  have  to  take  a loss  on  my  investment  8 

3*  Would  lose  produce  for  famiHy  consumption  7 

if.  Would  mean  a decrease  in  income  7 

5*  Loved  cows  and  liked  to  work  with  them  7 

6.  Had  built  up  a good  dairy  herd  5 

7*  Meant  loss  of  steady  sec;ire  income  3 

8.  I like  to  be  my  own  boss  2 

9*  Others  with  one  mention  only  5 

Total  72 

Ability 

1.  I lost  the  dairy  I had  built  2 

2.  I lacked  resources  for  the  nonfarm  work  2 

3*  I had  all  the  resources  to  run  a dairy  1 

if.  I don*t  like  to  deal  with  the  public  1 

5.  Other  income  made  the  change  possible  1 

Total  7 

Opnort\inity 

1.  I could  have  stayed  in  farming  5 

2.  I might  have  had  a better  price  if  I had  waited  to  sell  1 

Total  6 

Belief 

1.  Fa3na  is  a better  place  to  rear  children  2 

2.  Farming  is  a more  independent  way  of  life  2 

3*  The  farm  is  a healthier  place  to  live  1 

I was  not  confident  that  the  change  was  the  right 

thing  to  do  ^ 


Total 


6 


1 


Table  7 cont*d. 


Expectations 


44  . 


1,  Viy  family  and  friends  expected  me  to  stay  with 
the  farm 

Support 

1.  family  was  Opposed  to  the  change 
Value  Standards 

1,  Selling  the  farm  was  in  conflict  with  my  belief  in 
the  value  of  work 


Number 

of 

Mentions 

4 

2 

1 


Grand  Total  98 


I 
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Table  8.  Factors  Favoring  a Decreased  Dependence  on  Farming  in  a 
Decision  for  Which  the  Final  Outcome  Was  Not  to  Decrease 
the  Family*s  Dependence  on  Farming  (N  s 30) 

Number 

Goals  of 

Mentions 

1*  Financial  gain  25 

2,  More  free  time  - easier  work  hours  11 

3*  Easier  work  5 

4,  Wanted  to  take  a vacation  4 

5.  Farm  producing  very  small  income  2 

6*  Econcmic  security  from  nonfarm  Job  2 

7*  Interested  in  the  nonfarm  Job  2 

8.  Wanted  son  to  have  a chance  on  the  farm  2 

9*  Others  with  one  mention  only  3 


Total 


Abiliti 


1«  Full-time  farming  was  too  hard  on  health 

2.  Lack  of  resources 

3.  Unable  to  do  two  Jobs 
4*  Too  old  to  work  now 

5*  Had  skills  for  the  other  Job 
6*  Needed  more  rest 


Total 


Support 

!•  Family  and  friends  would  si^port  change 
2,  Unable  to  obtain  help 
3*  Not  enough  family  labor 
4,  Family  unable  to  help  as  much  as  before 


Total 


21 


Table  8.  cont*d 
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i 


1 

I 

I 


I 

I 

i 


Opportunity 


Number 

of 

Mentions 


1.  Had  an  opportunity  to  sell  at  a good  price 

2.  Opportunity  might  not  come  again 
3*  Declining  opportunities  in  farming 

4.  Had  the  opportunity  to  stay  on  in  fanning 
5*  Had  a better  alternate  income 
6.  Had  the  opportunity  for  a nonfarm  Job 

Total 


Force 

1.  Health  was  poor 

2.  Amount  of  work  forced  the  change 

Total 

Expectations 

1.  Family  maobers  expected  me  to  make  the  change 
Belief  Orientations 

1.  Was  confident  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do 

2,  The  change  was  in  line  with  my  beliefs 

Total 
Grand  Total 


3 


2 

2 

2 

2 

1 


5 


I 

1 

4 


12 


5 


i 


11 

1 


i 

1 


12 


5 

i 


6 


1 

1 

1 

■! 


2 

1 


3 


I 


1 
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Table  9*  Factors  Opposing  a Decreased  Dependence  on  Farming  for 
Farm  Hcoseholds  Which  Considered  the  Change  But  VBio  Had 
Not  Changed  at  the  Time  the  Survey  Was  Being  Conducted 
(N  = 30) 

Goals  i 

Meni 

!•  Like  farming  and  the  associated  way  of  life 

2,  Would  he  taking  a loss  on  my  life's  work  and  investment 

3#  The  change  would  he  financially  risky 

4,  Would  he  giving  up  the  security  which  the  farm  provides 

5*  Wouldn't  he  my  own  boss 

6.  Would  lose  financially 

7*  Others  with  one  mention  only 


Total 


itt)ilit3 


1.  The  only  thing  I know  is  farming 

2,  Unable  to  get  other  work 
3*  Couldn't  do  two  jobs 

4*  Poor  health 

5,  Don't  have  time  to  work  out 


Total 


5rtuni1 


1.  Opportunity  to  remain  in  farming 

2,  Difficult  to  sell  farm  at  a fair  price 
3*  Too  much  competition  for  my  nonfarm  job 

4,  Difficult  to  get  someone  to  take  care  of  the  farm 

Total 


1*  Family  and  friends  expected  me  to  stay  on  ^ri.th  farming 
Habits 

Iff  The  change  would  be  in  conflict  with  my  habits 
and  the  way  of  life  I have  developed 


5 


Table  9 cont’d. 
Force 
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1.  I lost  the  nonfarm  job  I waa  planning  on 
Support 

1,  The  family  were  opposed  to  the  change 

2,  Jfy  boss  wanted  me  to  stay  on  in  my  job 

Total 

Belief  Orientation 

1.  Farming  is  a nice  independent  way  of  life 

Grand  Total 


Munnber 

of 

Mentions 

2 


1 

1 

2 


1 

94 
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opportunity  to  obtain  nonfarm  jobs  are  major  forces  in  the  no  change 
pattern.  On  the  other  hand^  their  liking  for  farming,  the  desire  not 
to  take  a loss  on  the  farm,  the  desire  not  to  risk  a financial  loss  and 
the  loss  of  the  security  of  the  farm  and  the  additional  fact  that  they 
had  the  choice  and  opportunity  to  stay  on  with  things  as  they  were,  all 
encouraged  and  rationalized  the  no  change  solution. 

Decision  Five.  ^Che  Shift  to  an  Increased  Dependence  on  Farming 

When  the  major  direction  of  changes  in  the  area  is  toward  a 
decreased  dependence  on  farming,  what  are  the  factors  which  e^lain 
the  counter  moA^ment  to  an  increased  dependence  on  farming?  Almost 
half  of  the  42  respondents  indicated  that  under  the  circumstances 
which  they  faced,  an  increased  dependence  on  farming  represented 
their  best  economic  alternative.  Table  10.  They  felt  they  could 
make  as  much  or  more  money  farming  than  by  the  other  alternatives 
available  to  them*  Approximately  one-fourth  felt  they  would  gain  in 
economic  security  by  the  shift.  A similar  number  were  influenced  by 
their  liking  for  farming  and  its  associated  way  of  life. 

The  opportunity  factor  had  a two-way  Influence  for  this  grouping. 
Oue-fourth  said  their  nonfarm  work  terminated  and  four  reported  that 
there  were  no  nonfarm  jobs  available.  In  contrast  to  the  lack  of 
opporttinity  in  nonfaim  employment,  five  indicated  that  they  already  had 
a farm  and  the  essential  resources,  and  six  others  indicated  that  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  a farm  was  an  important  factor  in  increasing 
their  dependence  on  farming.  Almost  half  indicated  that  circumstances 
of  various  types  had  forced  the  change.  A large  proportion  indicated 
that  the  encouragement  and  e^ectations  of  the  family  were  important 
factors  in  bringing  about  the  shift. 

' The  change  toward  Increased  dependence  on  farming  was  not  welcomed 
by  all  the  respondents,  ^^roximately  one-third  Indicated  that  they 
had  liked  their  nonfarm  jobs.  To  a similar  number  the  change  represented 
a loss  of  income.  Table  11.  To  others  it  meant  added  costs  for  farm 
resources.  Appax>ximstely  a third  were  faced  with  the  choice  that  they 
could  have  kept  their  nonfarm  job  had  they  chosen  to  do  so. 
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Table  10.  Factors  Favoring  an  Increased  Dependence  on  Farming  (W  42) 

Mumtber 

Goals  of 

Mentions 


1.  Could  make  as  much  or  more  money  farming 

2. '  I like  farming  and  the  associated  way  of  life 

3.  Would  provide  greater  security 

4.  Bou^t  it  to  provide  a. retirement  income 

5.  Would  gain  free  time  and  work  fewer  hours 

6.  Would  be  able  to  spend  more  time  at  home 

7.  Wasn*t  getting  enough  money  from  the  nonfarm  Job 

8.  I would  be  able  to  do  a better  job  on  the  farm 
9*  I have  too  much  invested  in  the  farm  to  quit 

10.  Family  would  have  farm  produce 
H.  Family  would  gain  satisfaction 

12.  I .would  be  my  own  boss 

13.  This  way  I could  stay  in  town  and  work  locally 

14.  Others  with  one  mention  only 


20 

11 

10 

k 

5 


j 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 


Total  79 


Opportunity 

1.  Wonfarm  job  tenninateO  10 

2.  Had  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a farm  6 

j.  Already  had  a farm  and  resources  5 

4.  There  were  no  nonfarra  jobs  available  4 

5.  Had  the  opportunity  to  sell  the  nonfarm  business  4 

6.  Opportunity  to  sell  might  not  come  again  3 

7.  Others  mentioned  once  only  2 

Total  34 


Support 

1.  Family  encouraged  and  wanted  me  to  change  23 

2.  Father  and  son  vrorked  together  on  a bigger  farm  5 

3.  There  was  a loss  of  family  help  on  the  farm  3 

4.  There  was  an  increase  of  family  help  2 

5.  Others  with  one  mention  only  2 

Total  35 
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Table  10.  cont*d. 

Muiober 

Force  of 

Mentions 

1.  Health  or  age  forced  me  out  of  my  nonfarm  vork  5 

2.  Circumstances  forced  the  change  5 

3.  lost  my  nonfarra  employment  4 

4.  Need  for  more  money  forced  me  back  into  farming  3 

5.  Couldn't  carry  t^/o  jobs  2 

0.  i'iy  farm  enterprise  was  too  small  to  support  the  family  2 

Total  21 

Ability 

1.  Was  working  too  many  hours  on  two  jobs  7 

2.  Couldn't  earn  enough  to  hire  help  3 

3.  I knew  how  to  farm  3 

i!-,  I could  make  money  farming  2 

5.  Others  with  only  one  mention  4 

Total  19 

Belief  Orientations 

1.  I was  confident  the  change  was  the  right  thing  to  do  10 

2.  The  farm  is  the  best  place  to  rear  a family  3 

3.  Farming  is  good,  honest  v;ork  2 

4.  Family  members  woul'  be  better  off  v/ith  the  father  at  home  1 

5.  The  change  was  in  line  with  beliefs  1 

Total  17 

Escpectations 

1.  The  family  expected  me  to  make  the  change  15 

Commitment 

1,  I was  committed  to  make  the  change  4 

Grand  Total  222 


r 

t 


r 
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Tdblo  11,  Factors  Opposing  an  Increased  Dependence  on  Fanning 


Goals 


1,  Liked  my  nonfarm  Job 

2,  Loss  of  extra  income 

3,  Farming  ;rould  cost  extra  money  for  resources 

4,  flonfarm  work  was  easier  and  had  better  hours 
Loss  of  security  benefits  as  part  of  the  Job 


5. 


6,  Others,  with  one  mention 


Total 


Opportunity 

1,  Could  have  kept  the  nonfarm  Job 

2,  Could  have  kept  both  Jobs 


O 

J* 


Could  have  made  more  money  in  the  nonfarm  job 


Total 


Force 


1,  Financial  reverses  forced  me  back  into  farming 


Support 

1,  Some  family  members  and  friends  opposed  the  change 

2,  Some  friends  had  opposed  my  working  off  the  farm 


Total 


Expectations 

1,  Family  and  friends  did  not  expect  me  to  change 


Ability 

1,  Farming  would  require  too  much  of  a debt  load 

2,  Lacked  capital  and  livestock  for  farming 

3,  Had  the  abilities  for  otherwork 


(N  - 42) 
Number 


of 

Mentions 


13 

12 

4 


-1 

2 

6 


40 


10 

2 

2 


14 


3 

1 


1 

1 

1 


Total 


3 


1 
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Table  11  cont*d 


Belief  Orientations 

!•  Bon*t  believe  farmers  should  vork  off  the  farm 


Number 

St 

Mentions 


2*  The  change  vould  be  contrary  to  my  belief^  as  I 
would  be  making  less  money 


1 

1 


Total 


Habit 


1.  I had  always  worked 


Grand  Total 


n 
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PART  IV 

The  Relisvant  Clusters  uf  Oogni^ious  Which 
Eater  into  an  Occupational  Decision 


1 
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In  the  last  section^  the  main  reasons  which  Influence  different 
types  of  decisions  were  presented.  In  this  section^  the  way  in  which 
these  factors  are  comibined  into  a small  cluster  of  relevant  coo^onents 
for  each  decision  maker  is  illustrated. 

Examples  are  given  for  the  different  kinds  of  decisions^  to  illus*' 
trate  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  factors  are  comibined  into  a relevant 
cluster  of  couponents  each  with  a relative  weight  assigned  by  the 
respondent.  !Che  illustrations  tell  very  much  the  same  story,  so  the 
general  observations  \dilch  relate  to  all  or  several  cases  will  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

!The  reasons  given  by  respondents  \dio  considered  an  occupational 
change,  clearly  indicate  that  Paroposition  B on  ^^age  5 is  valid  for 
occupational  decisions.  !Chis  proposition  states  that  "every  social 
action  is  founded  on  a small  cluster  of  relevant  cognitions."  For  all 
those  who  considered  a decreased  dependence  on  farming,  there  was  an 
average  of  it-. 9 reasons  given  favoring  the  action,  and  an  average  of  2*2 
reasons  opposing  the  action.  For  household  heads  vho  considered  an 
Increased  dependence  on  fanning,  there  was  an  average  of  5*1  reasons 
favoring  the  change,  and  2.2  reasons  opposing  the  change.  In  each  case 
the  total  is  a small  cluster  of  relevant  conponei^s.  The  weights  given 
and  the  direction  favoring  and  opposing  the  action  sipport  proposition 
B - III,  page  9 ^rtilch  indicates  that  "each  component  in  the  cluster  has 
direction  and  loading."  For  household  heads  who  considered  a change  and 
iho  made  the  change,  the  average  number  of  reasons  favoring  the  change  was 
h*9,  and  the  average  number  of  reasons  opposing  it,  2.0.  In  contrast  for 
those  who  considered  a change  but  who  did  not  make  the  change,  the  average 
ntMber  of  reasons  favoring  the  change  was  it-.l^  whereas,  the  average 
number  of  reasons  opposing  the  change  was  3.6.  llhere  were  a few  cases 
considering  a change  at  the  time  the  sxxrvey  was  made.  Hie  number  of 
reasons  favoring  and  opposing  the  change  for  these  cases  was  approximately 
equal. 

!Chese  data  give  support  for  the  llheory  of  Balance  (Heider  1958) 
Cognitive  Dissonance,  (Festlnger  1957)  and  Consistency  (Osgood  and 
laxmanbaum  1955)*  It  indicates  that  after  a decision  has  been  made,  the 
decision  maker  rearranges  his  data  or  facts.  The  data  suggest  that  he 
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tofps  off  or  de-emphasizes  the  inconsistent  reasons  and  strengthens  the 
weighting  of  the  consistent  reasons.  Xhis  automatically  ints^oduces  an 
error  which  is  built  into  all  studies  of  decisions  in  which  the  data  are 
obtained  after  the  decisions  are  made.  Xhe  amoiint  of  data  and  cognitive 
shift  following  a decision  deserves  detailed  study. 

A general  th>jory  of  consistency  indicates  that  there  are  at  least 
three  general  types  of  consjkstency  actions  ^ich  a respondent  can  take. 

He  can  reorganize  his  cognitions  to  fit  his  actions  and  the  data  about 
his  situation.  He  can  screen  and  select  data  or  facts  about  his  situation 
such  that  the  cluster  of  data  which  he  considers  relevant  is  consistent 
with  his  relevant  cluster  of  cognitions  and  his  relevant  cluster  of 
actions.  Lastly^  he  can  bring  about  a change  in  his  actions  which  make 
his  present'  actions  consistent  with  his  relevant  cluster  of  data^  his 
relevaiat  cluster  of  cognitions  and  with  his  relevant  cluster  of  other 
acticus  (Beeder  196^). 

In  the  data  presented  in  this  sttuSy^  there  is  considerable  indica- 
tion of  taking  courses  of  action  consistent  with  the  relevant  cluster  of 
data  and  with  the  meanings  or  cognitions  which  these  facts  hold  for  the 
respondent.  There  is  considerable  evidence  which  indicates  a selection 
of  data  consistent  with  a proposed  action  or  with  a decision  which  has 
been  maade.  The  third  type  of  behavior,  a reorganization  of  cognitions, 
is  easily  inferred  from  the 

'v  * 

assigned  to  these  reasons, 
of  consistency. 


listing  of  reasons  and  from  the  weight 
These  data  lend  support  to  a general  theory 
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Full-time  Farmers  Who  Shifted  to  Part-time  Faming  by  Adding  a Second 
Occupation. 

Case  #1  Wei^l 

A,  Things  favoring  the  change  in  work 

1.  Weeded  increased  income  10 

2.  Lacked  the  size  of  herd  and  machinery  to  stay 

in  farming  without  a,  aonfarm  Job.  5 

3.  The  wife  thou^t  I should  get  another  job  4 

4.  Boys  were  old  enough  to  help  do  farm  work  2 

5.  Gain  security  throu^  nonfarm  job  and  other 

fringe  benefits  0 

B.  Things  against  the  change  in  work 

1.  Would  like  to  stay  at  fanning  full  time,  would 

lose  satisfaction  10 

Case  #2 

A.  Things  favoring  the  change  in  work 

1.  Losing  money  at  farming  forced  change  10 

2.  Would  gain  income  10 

3*  Would  gain  security  from  good  steady  job  10 

4.  ScKX  could  do  farm  work  9 

5.  Farm  was  too  small  8 

6.  Had  previous  experience  working  at  5 

B.  Things  against  the  change  in  work 

1.  Hated  to  give  up  the  family  farm,  which  could 

happen  if  I went  to  work  at ^ 

2.  Might  be  able  to  "hang  on"  in  •f'anning  without 

changing  5 

Case  #3 

A.  Things  favoring  the  change  in  work 

1.  Financial  gain  10 

2.  Farm  was  too  small  10 

3.  Money  needs  forced  change  10 

4.  Felt  he  had  abilities  to  make  change  9 

5.  Wife  would  encourage  change  8 

6.  Was  in  line  with  beliefs  8 

7.  Felt  he  could  be  a good 5 

8.  Didn’t  feel  opportunity  would  be  around  iater  5 

9-  Was  confident  in  making  change  5 

10.  It  was  good,  honest  work  4 

11.  There  was  the  opportunity  to  change  3 

B.  Things  against  the  change  in  work 

1.  Father  and  mother  did  not  expect  change  6 

2.  Parents  opposed  to  change  6 

3*  Had  abilities  for  full-time  faaraiing  6 

4.  Would  be  more  work  4 

5.  Less  time  to  spend  on  the  farm  4 

6.  There  vxas  some  opportunity  in  farming  3 
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Pull- time  Farm  Opera  tori;  Who  Made  the  Big  Jump  to  Full-time  Nonfarm 
Activity. 


Case  #1  VJeight 

A,  Things  favoring  the  change  in  v;ork 

1.  Needed  incone  - not  making  anything  at  farming  10 

2.  To  stay  in,  v;e  needed  to  invest  a great  deal  8 

3.  Didn't  have  resources  needed  to  invest  in  the  farm  6 

5,  Shorter  hours  in  nonfam  work  4 

5.  Would  have  to  hire  help  to  stay  in  fanning  - not 

feasible  3 

6.  Wife  working  - security  if  I lost  job  at  Alcoa  3 

7.  Wife  didn't  like  farming  2 

B.  Things  against  the  change  inv7ork 

1.  Liked  farming  and  associated  way  of  life  5 

2.  Shift  work  at  plant  for  rest  of  working  days  - 

not  a normal,  regular  life  5 

Case  'ifS. 

A,  Things  favoring  the  change  in  work 

1.  Couldn't  afford  to  hire  help  10 

2.  Two  of  us  couldn't  do  it  10 

3.  Prices  we  have  to  pay  are  too  great  compared 

to  prices, we  get  10 

4.  No  kids  to  help  on  farm  9 

5.  Government  enters  in  too  much  9 

6.  Income  on  farm  too  poor  for  household  8 

7.  Working  too  many  hours  on  farm  8 

B.  Things  against  the  change  in  work 

1.  Hard  to  get  a person  who  would  pay  for  farm  10 

2.  Like  farming  - clean  living  10 

3.  Healthy  living  9 

4.  I like  to  be  my  own  boss  9 


Case  #3 

A,  Things  favoring  the  change  in  work 


1.  Bad  heart 

2,  Couldn't  hire  good  help  (couldn't  afford  it) 

3,  Couldn't  farm  it  alone 

4.  Shorter  hours 

B.  Things  against  the  change  in  work 

1.  Accumulated  capital 

2.  Knew  only  fanning  experience 

3.  Like  faming;  conflict 

4.  Could  lose  income 


1 


j - 
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FuU*time  Fern  OpWatoirs  Who  Made  the  Big  Junrp  to  Fuil«ttoe  Nonfanu 
Activity*  cont ' d* 


Case  #4 

A*  Thixigs  favoring  the  change  in  worh 

I 

1*  Wife  vanted  to  quit  for  quite  a ^ile 

2*  Wife  had  a disehling  illness 

3*  Had  a chance  *tO' sell 

4*  Wife  and  I vere  alone 

5*  Quit  and  take  it  easy  for  a vhile 

B*  Things  against  the  change  in  vork 

1*  He  likes  farming 
2*  He  likes  cows 


Ho  veights  here 


L 
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Pert-tl^  Farm  Operators  Who  pave  Up  Farming  and  Became  Fully  Dependent 
on  Nohf com  l^loyment  for  a Livelihood’. 


Case  §1 

A*  QMngs  favoring  the  change  in  vork 


Weight 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Farming  part  time  didn't  pay  because  the  hired 

labor  costs  too  much 

Hired  help  had  quit  at  the  tijfue 

All  factors  combined  to  force  the  change 

It  was  difficult  to  hold  two  jobs 

Farming  takes  too  much  time 


10 

10 

10 

9 

8 


B. 


things  against  the  change  in  vork 

1.  Dairy  could  have  brought  more  income 

2.  Would  lose  some  income 

3*  Had  invested  a lot  of  time  and  energy 
improving  the  place 
Loved  farming  itself 
Had  a very  high  producing  dairy 
Farm  could  teach  son  responsibility 
It  was  in  conflict  with  my  belief  in  the  value 
of  work 


10 


4. 

5* 

6. 

7. 


8 

8 

7 

7 


Case  ^ 

A«  IThings  favoring  the  change  in  work 


1#  Didn't  have  help  from  the  family 

2.  Wanted  to  slow  down 

3>  Ck)t  discouraged  in  general 

4*  Family  would  gain  satisfaction  from  change 

5*  Both  wife  and  I were  in  poor  health 

6.  Family  lacked  resources  for  farming 

7*  Didn't  have  enough  money  for  help 


10 

10 

10 

9 

8 

8 

7 


B. 


linings  against  the  change  in  work 

1. 

2. 

3. 


Liked  farming 

Father  and  mother  did  not  e3q>ect  change 
Parents  opposed  to  change 


0 

0 

0 
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Part-time  Farm  Operators  Who  Gave  Up  Farming  and  Became  Fully  Dependent 
on  Wonfarm  Employment  for  a Livelihood,  cont*d. 


Case  #3 

A.  ^ings  favoring  the  change  In  vork 


Weight 


1.  Kot  making  any  Bioney 

2.  Unable  to  do  tvo  jobs,  it  was  too  much 

3.  Ifot  enough  family  labor 

4.  Family  enco^lraged  the  change 

5#  Felt  we  would  stop  wasting  money  if  we  left  the  farm 
6.  Lacked  a knowledge  of  farming 
7«  Lacked  health  for  large-scale  farming 
8.  Circumstances  of  losing  money  forced  the  change 
9»  Farm  land  was  poor 
LO.  Family  and  friends  expected  change 


f\ 


U.  Was  confident  change  was  right 


B.  Things  against  the  change  in  work 
!•  Like  farm  animals 
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Part-time  Farm  Operators  Who  Changed  to  Full-time  Farm  Operators, 

Case  #1  WeiglTit 

A,  Things  favoring  the  change  in  work 

1,  Wife's  sickness  10 

2,  Circumstances  forced  the  change  10 

3,  Committed  to  make  change  9 

4,  Age  was  a factor  (Couldn't  do  it  all)  ' 8 

5,  Wife  encouraged  change  at  the  time  so  we  could  he 

together  8 

6,  Wife  would  gain  satisfaction  and  would  he 

better  off  if  I spent  more  time  at  home  8 

7,  Bought  other  farm  5 

8,  Am  confident  that  change  was  right  5 

B.  Things  against  the  change 

1,  Enjoyed  nonfarm  work,  got  to  know  people  8 

2,  Reduced  income  4 

Case 

A,  Things  favoring  the  change  in  work 

• 

1,  Seaway  left  no  further  work  10 

2,  Tried  to  get  work  in  my  nonfam  Joh  in 

mines  and  other  places,  hut  all  refused  me  10 

3,  Forced  hack  into  farming  - didn't  know  how  to  do 
anything  else  hut  farming  and  my  particular  non- 

faim  Joh  10 

B*  Things  against  the  change  in  work 

1,  Liked  the  union  9 

2,  Good  money  3 

3*  Liked  my  nonfarm  Joh  3 

4,  Shorter  hours  5 

Case  #3 

A,  Things  favoring  the  change  in  work 

1,  Moved  over  to  higger  farm  10 

2,  Son  got  out  of  school  - so  wanted  to  get 

higger  farm  10 

3,  Got  hurt  on  my  nonfarm  Joh  10 

4,  Son  wanted  to  farm  it  9 

5,  Make  it  possible  for  son  to  stay  at  home  9 

6,  Made  agreement  with  owner  of  farm,  couldn't 

work  out  ® 

7,  Whole  family  wanted  me  to  give  up  the  nonfarm  Joh  7 

8,  Children  all  helped  on  new  fam  8 

9,  Gain  in  income  and  satisfaction  5 

B.  Things  against  the  change  in  work 

1,  It  meant  the  loss  of  some  extra  money  9 
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Part-time  Farm  Operators  Who  Changed  to  PulX-time  Farm  Operators^  Cont'd 


Case  #4  ^Weight 

A*  lEhings  favoring  the  change  in  vork 

1.  Couldn*t  keep  tqp  farm  and  job  both  10 

2.  Farming  looked  like  the  best  of  the  tvo  10 

3.  Had  a lot  invested  in  farm  10 

4.  Committed  to  change  because  of  the  investment  in 

the  farm  10 

Family  would  gain  satisfaction  5 

6*  Was  confident  that  change  was  right  3 

7*  Lacked  education  to  advance  at  Alcoa  4 

8*  Family  ejected  change  3 

9*  Family  would  support  and  help  if  I changed  3 

Case  43 

A*  lEhings  favoring  the  change  in  work 

1.  Working  20  hours  per  day  with  both  milking  cows 

and  doing  job  too  10 

2.  Farm  was  paying  better  than  plant  at  that  time  10 

3.  Too  much  invested  in  farm  to  quit  7 

B*  Things  against  the  change  in  work 

1.  Making  pretty  good  -loney  at  Alcoa  OK 

2*  Good  retirement  plan  at  plant  3 

3**  Wife  wished  I would  have  quit  farming  0 

4*  Much  opportunity  to  remain  on  at  the  plant  0 

Case  #6 

A*  Things  favoring  the  change  in  work 

1.  Too  old  to  3Tun  farm  and  do  nonfarm  job  also  10 

2.  Wife  was  ill  10 

3.  Couldn’t  afford  to  hire  help  to  take  my  place 

while  I was  away  9 

4.  Wife  ejqpected  me  to  drop  job  3 

B.  Things  against  the  change  in  work 

1.  Making  a little  extra  money  5 

2.  Much  opportunity  to  remain  in  part-time  farm 

work  0 


X. 
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Part-time  Farm  Operators  Who  Changed  to  Full-time  Farm  Operators  cont*d, 


Case  #7 

A.  Things  favoring  the  change  in  work 

1,  Satisfaction  - your  own  place 

2,  Hired  help  would  have  taken  nonfarm  wages 
. 3<  Had  been  building  dairy  up  right  along 

4.  Had  all  the  work  X could  handle  on  farm 

5.  Slack  at  the  plant  and  if  left  it  would  give 
other  men  a chance 

6.  Could  exchange  work  with  neighbors  on 
machinery 

B,  Things  against  the  change  in  work 

1,  Employer  wanted  me  to  stay  another  y..ar 
2*  Liked  the  nonfarm  work 

3,  Would  lose  extra  income  , . 

4,  Opportunity  to  rem^n  oh' job 

Case  #8 

A,  livings  favoring- the  change,  in  work  ^ 

1.  Hired  man  was  going  to  leave 

2.  Nonfarm  work  was  hard  labor 

3.  Too  much  work  in  both  jobs 

4*  Age  forced  change  . 

Family  would  gain  satlsfaction>  less  hectic 
Ufe 

6.  Could  make  as  much  in  full-time  farming 

7.  Family  expected  change 

8.  Family  would  help  and  support  if  there  was 
change 

B.  ^IMngs  against  the  change  in  work 

I r 

1*  Seme  income  might  be  lost  by  changing 
2,  Had  the  oppoftxmity  to  stay  in  2 jobs 


Weight 


¥ 
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Hespondeiat  Who  Changed  from  Full-time  Konfarm  Activity  to  Full-time 
Farming* 


1.  Had  the  oppojrtunlty  to  stay  in  the  nbhfarm  work 


Case  #1 

A*  ®iings  favoring  the  change  in  work 

Weight 

1.  Always  liked  farm  work 

2*  Heasslgned  to  unpleasant  kind  of  work  in 

10 

my  nonfarm  job 

10 

3,  pjpportunity  to  buy  farm 

10 

4*  Could  handle  the  farm  work 

10 

5*  Could  make  money  at  farming 

8 

6.  Could  be  more  independent 

6 

5*  {Qilngs  against  the  change  in  work 
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Farm  Operators  Who  Considered  Decreasing  Their  Dependence  on  Farming  but 
Who  Did  Not  Do  It, 

Case 

A.  Things  favoring  the  change  In  work 

1*  Lacked  help  for  farm  work 

2.  Loss  of  off-farm  work 

3.  Could  have  sold  the  farm 

4.  Family  would  encourage  change 


B.  Things  against  the  change  In  work 

1.  Had  a home  and  had  It  paid  for  10 

2.  Making  a good  living  10 

3.  Lack  education  for  good  Job  10 

4.  Change  was  In  conflict  with  our  way  of  life  - 

always  farmed  It  10 

5*  There  was  a chance  to  stay  here  Q 

Case  ^ 

A.  Things  favoring  the  change  In  work 

X.  Too  long  hours  to  make  a living  In  farming  10 

2*  Income  higher  at  nonfarm  Job  10 

3*  More  leisure  at  nonfaim  Job  10 

4.  Farm  help  not  steady  10 

5*  Milk  prices  very  low 

6.  Poor  return  on  money  Invested  In  farming  10 

B*  Things  against  the  change  In  work 

1,  Not  much  available  In  the  way  of  nonfarm  wox*k  10 

Case  #3 

A-  Things  favoring  the  change  In  work 

1,  Hbcfcra  Income  10 

2*  Easier  If  I had  the  nonfarm  Job  8 

B.  Things  against  the  change  In  work 

!•  Wouldn't  be  able  to  keep  farm  vp  10 

2,  Whole  family  would  be  against  me  taking  this  Job  10 

3*  Don't  have  time  to  work  out  9 

4*  Change  In  habits  ^ 

5*  would  not  like  to  work  for  someone  else  5 

6.  Plenty  of  opportunity  to  remain  as  a full-time 

dairy  farmer 


0 


^ a 
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Part-time  Farm  Operators  Who  Considered  Giving  Up  Their  , Uonfarm 
H^ploymeht  Biit  Who  Bid  Not  Bo  It. 


Case  #1 

A.  Things  favoring  the  change  in  work 

1.  Like  farming 

B.  Things  against  the  change  in  work 

1.  Need  clear  money  for  family  expenses 

2.  Like  my  nonfarm  work 

3*  Investment  in  a 4o  cow  operation  would  have 
been  necessary 

Case  #2 

A,  Things  favoring  the  change  in  work 

!♦  Would  let  me  work  fewer  hours 
2,  Farming  would  he  more  profitable  if  set 
. , up  this  way 

3*  Would  just  as  soon  do  farm  work  as  my  nonfarm 
work 

Things  against  the  chaaige  in  work 

1*  Can't  get  good  help  to  work  on  farm 
2,  Bon't  know  whether  can  get  profit  from  milk 
in  the  future 


Weight 
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Farm  Operators  Who  Were  in  the  Process  of  Considering  a Reduction  in 
Iheir  Dependence  on  Farming  at  the  Time  They  Were  Interviewed. 


Case  #1  Weight 

A,  Things  favoring  the  change  in  work 

1.  Can*t  do  the  work  - poor  health  10 

2.  Kids  don't  want  to  stay  on  the  farm  10 

3.  Can't  hire  help  - costs  toe  much  10 

4.  Price  of  milk  very  low  10 

B.  Things  against  the  change  in  work 

1.  Like  the  farm  10 

2,  Can't  do  other  work  " would  lose  our  only 

source  of  income  T 


Case  ^ 

A,  Things  favoring  the  change  in  work 


1,  Health  is  poor  10 

2*  Want  to  give  son*  a chance  10 

3.  Lack  health  for  fanning  10 

4.  Family  would  encourage  change  8 

5.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  stay  here  3 

B,  Things  against  the  change  in  work 

1,  Lack  education  and  experience  for  off*-farm 

work  10 

2,  Might  not  make  as  much  on  another  job  8 

3,  Leaving  fanning  will  mean  a complete  change 

in  my  wsy  of  life  8 

4«  Family  members  do  not  expect  this  change  3 


Case  #3 

A.  Things  favoring  the  change  in  work 

1,  Wouldn't  he  tied  down  to  the  farm 
2*  Physical  labor  wouldn't  be  so  much 

3,  Health  is  only  fair 

Things  against  the  change  in  work 

1.  Hate  to  lose  my  lifetime's  work 

2.  Have  a lot  invested  in  the  place  that 
would  be  lost  if  the  place  was  sold 

3«  Would  lose  independence 

4,  Can't  hold  down  two  ^obs 

5*  Life  would  be  completely  changed  if  I 
left  f aiming 

6,  Family  and  friends  do  not  expect  the  change 
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•yarn  Operators  Who  Were  In  the  Process  of  Considering  a Redustioii  in 
QOielr  Dependence  on  Fanning  ect  the  Time  They  Wero  Xntervlewedjr  cont*d« 


Case 

A*  Things  favoring  the  change  In  vork 

1*  Haven't  been  feeling  veil 
2*  Can't  keep  \ip  the  long  hours 
3*  letck  health  for  farming 

Price  of  milk  Is  forcing  change 
Fesoily  menibers  have  escpected  change 
6*  Pemily  viU  auppoart  and  encourage  me  If  X 
change 

B«  Things  against  the  change  In  vork 

1*  Lack  education  for  other  vork 
2*  Have  been  In  farming  all  ray  ~ 

X knov 

3*  May  miss  farming  soinewhat  . 

Family  xmemibers  vould  be  surprised 


Weight 


10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 


10 

5 

3 

3 


Case  #5 

A*  Things  favoring  the  change  In  vork 

1*  Too  much  vork  In  farming  and  not  enough  pay 
2*  Wife  could  get  along  If  X died  vhile  In 
another  ^ob^  'bxst  not  ^d^e  X am  In  farming 
3*  Would  have  more  spare  time 
4*  Help  situation  Is  bad 

Femlly  vould  support  change 

B«  Things  against  the  change  in  vork 
1*  Idke  the  outdoor  life 

2*  Lack  knovledge  of  modem  methods  in  nonf  arm 
dob 

3*  Win  have  to  get  rid  of  farm 
Would  lose  freedom  of  farming 
3*  Way  of  life  vould  be  changed 
6*  FmoUy  vould  not  expect  change 


- 10 

9 

9 

7 

3 


9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

3 
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Farm  Operators  Who  Were  In  the  Process  of  Considering  a Reduction  In 
Ihelr  Dependence  on  Fanning  at  the  Time  They  Were  Interviewed^  eont'd< 

Case  16  Welpjat 


Case  16 

A.  Things  favoring  the  change  In  work 

!•  Can't  afford  to  hire  good  help  - can't 
get  cooperation 

2*  Wife  has  a health  problem  and  would  like 
to  leave  farm 

3*  Had  a buyer  who  would  give  a good  price 
Would  get  a good  price  for  farm  if  I sell 
Too  much  responsibility  at  present 

B«  Things  against  the  change  in  work 

!•  Always  fanned  so  might  not  have  skills  to 
take  on  another  job 

2«  Rot  old  enough  to  retire 

3*  Don't  know  idiat  else  to  go  into 

Brother  and  father  would  expect  me  to 
stay  on  farm 

5«  Would  worry  about  getting  money  from  buyer 


1 
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PART  V 


Some  Interpretations  and  Implications 
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Having  presented  the  data  at  three  levels  of  generality  and  sped- 
flcltyi  the  time  has  arrived  to  Interpret  the  major  findings  and  Indicate 
some  of  the  lsg)llcatlons  ^riilch  they  may  hold  for  policy  makers  and 
others  tdio  are  concerned  with  occupational  adjustments  In  lo^lncome 
areas* 

As  one  looks  at  the  data>  In  the  lines  and  between  the  Hnes>  he 
sees  a small  segment  of  the  conflict  between  the  fanners  of  the  country 
and  the  Impersonal  relentless  forces  of  the  technological  revolution 
iidilch  Is  taking  place  In  American  agdculture*  One  sees  many  family 
farmers  and  farm  households  holding  on  with  eveiything  that  they  have 
as  long  as  they  can,  and  finally  capitulating  to  forces  too  big  for 
many  farmers  and  households  to  manage*  When  the  family  has  the  com- 
binations of  aiblllty  and  personnel  to  do  so,  the  farm  family  adds  a 
second  nonfarm  occupation  at  great  sacrifice  to  the  family  In  time  and 
effort.  2hey  keep  the  two  jobs  going  as  long  as  they  can*  But  when  a 
change  of  circumstances  makes  It  no  longer  possible  to  maintain  two 
occupations#  the  farm  usually  goes.  It  is  usually  contributing  less 
than  the  nonfarm  enployment  to  the  family  income.  For  some  who  do  not 
find  opportunity  in  nonfarm  enployment  or  who  lost  the  nonfarm  job,  the 
shift  Is  back  Into  full-time  farming. 

A small  cluster  of  relevant  components  combine  to  bring  about  the 
changes  irtiich  occur  - not  a single  factor.  In  many  cases,  some  of  the 
factors  are  of  such  a natu  'S  that  they  are  perceived  as  force  by  the 
farm  operator.  He  chaziges  - leaves  farming  - not  out  of  choice,  but 
out  of  necessity  as  he  perceives  the  situation. 

Seven  factors  are  identified  in  the  data  as  being  most  important  in 
occupational  decisions.  These  factors  are:  goals,  value  standards, 
force,  support,  opportunity,  ability  and  expectations.  Beliefs,  habit 
and  commitment  ^rtiich  were  also  st\Jdied  were  not  presented  as  frequently 
entering  into  occupational  changes. 

These  general  factors  enter  into  all  kinds  of  occupational  decisions 
However,  at  this  level  of  generality,  the  factors  lack  the  explanatory 
power  to  distinguish  between  different  types  of  decisions. 

As  the  next  lower  level  of  generality,  however,  the  more  specific 
factors  have  much  of  this  desired  explanatory  power*  They  reveal*  the 
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eomblnatiohs  of  factors  vblch  account  for  the  different  courses  of 
action*  They  reveal  the  consistency  and  close  tie  between  the  perceived 
relevant  facts^  the  relevant  meanings  or  cognitions^  and  the  courses  of 
action  chosen*  They  clearly  Indicate  that  It  Is  often  the  occuarrence  of 
seme  event  such  as;  a job  opportunity^  an  opportunity  to  sell  the  farm^ 
a hired  man  who  qults^  a mortgage  payment  which  can’t  be  met^  an  Illness 
or  disability  of  the  husband  or  the  wife^  the  children  leaving  home  to  go 
on  their  own  or  the  closing  of  a milk  plant  T^lch  brings  the  whole 
matter  to  he^  and  calls  for  a re- evaluation  of  the  situation  and  a new 
course  of  action*  Were  it  not  for  these  events,  one  might  hazard  the 
guess  that  the  family  would  have  continued  for  some  time  In  their  usual 
pattern* 

The  more  specific  treatment  of  individual  cases  gives  less  e:cplana- 
tory  power,  but  reveals  more  of  the  nature  of  the  relevant  cluster  of 
components  and  reveals  to  some  extent,  the  shift  In  both  data  and  cogni- 
tions occur  after  the  occupational  decision  has  been  made*  They 

reveal  also,  that  for  the  Individuals  considering  an  occupational  change 
seme  factors  carry  much  more  weight  than  other  factors  In  the  final 
decision*  Esv  accurate  these  perceptions  are.  Is  not  demonstrable  In 
terms  of  the  data  In  this  study* 

The  supportive  evidence  Is  fairly  stroi^  that  farm  operators  in  a 
lowlncome  evea  hold  tightly  to  their  occupation  and  their  place  of 
residence;  that  vtien  they  do  change.  It  Is  usually  as  a result  of  a 
cluster  of  powerful  factors,  not  of  a single  weak  factor*  The  suppor- 
tive evidence  Is  also  strong  that  the  explanato^ry  reasons  which  explain 
the  change,  frequently  come  from  the  following  factors  or  category 
namely;  goals,  value  standards,  force,  support,  opportunity, 
^lllty  wd  expectations*  If  we  can  justly  claim  supportive  evidence 
for  these  conclusions,  then  a few  modest  recommendations  for  policy 
makers  based  on  these  reasons  may  be  appropriate* 


for  Policy  Makers  and  Action  Programs 
Any  proposed  program  to  help  any  population  has  a st;  jng  competitor 
the  heavily  rationalized. occupation,  location  and  position  In  which  each 
res]^ndent  finds  himself*  Any  .weak  program  will  have  little  chance  of 


success*  On  the  other  hand,  a few,  haXf,  inoet  or  all  of  the  residents 
of  an  area  could  he  involved  in  a program  depending  on  the  strength  of 
its  perceived  relevant  cluster  of  components  or  factors.  Such  a program 
would  need  to  combine  several  factors  in  its  relevant  cluster.  It  would 
have  to  avoid  conflict  with  basic  values  and  would  have  to  he  something 
which  the  respondent  perceives  himself  as  able  to  do.  It  should  he 
designed  to  maximize  the  positive  forces  and  to  reduce  to  a idniiirum  the 
possible  negative  forces, 

Ihe  policy  maker  might  ask  himself  the  following  questions,  based 
on  the  factors  found  to  enter  most  frequently  into  occupational  decision 
in  a low“income  area, 

1.  What  would  the  respondent  gain  or  lose  from  the  proposed  program? 

2,  Would  the  program  incur  the  support  or  opposition  of  any  strong 
value  standards? 

3,  Would  it  incur  the  support  or  opposition  of  wives,  close  relations 
and/ or  neighbors? 

4.  Whet  help  or  support  does  the  program  provide? 

5.  Is  the  respondent  able  to  dp  what  the  pregram  requires  at  this  time 
and  is  provision  made  so  he  will  he  able  to  continue.  Is  he 
eligible  and  can  he  meet  the  requirements  of  the  program? 

6,  Are' there  force  factors  with  vihich  he  must  comply  if  he  is  to 
‘ . .gain  his  desired  benefits  from  the  program? 

7.  Are  the  opportunities  provided,  plentiful  and  easy  to  obtain  and 
comply  with,  or  few  and  difficult  to  obtain  and  comply  with? 

8,  Are  there  any  important  persons  in  the  situation  who  would  exert 
strong  expectations  to  participate  or  not  to  participate  in  the 
program? 

These  questions  will  alert  the  policy  maker  as  to  the  probable 
relevant  cluster  of  comnonents  engendered  by  his  proposed  program,  and 
some  of  their  probable  influences.  They  will  also  enable  him  to  see 
more  clearly,  what  is  missing  in  an  existing  program  which  is  not 
functioning  as  desired. 
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Some  Implications  for  Human  Resource  Adjustment  Research 

The  data  from  this  study  supports  the  hypothesis  that  the  multiple 
factor  theory  of  social  action  provides  a meaningful  frame  of  reference 
for  analyzing  occiqpational  change.  The  present  study  was  largely 
estploratory  in  nature  designed  to  determine  the  factors  \^lch  enter 
into  occupational  decisions  in  a lotr-lncome  area*  Since  it  -ras  an 
exploratory  st\idy,  the  open-end  questions  were  appropriate  to  draw  all 
factors  \^lch  the  respondent  considered  relevant*  The  findings  present 
some  implications  for  future  research  methodology  and  for  further 
research  problems* 

The  structured  closed-end  questions  and  the  open-end  responses 
asking  for  reasons  present^  with  one  or  two  except ions > the  same  picture 
at  the  genial  level  regarding  the  factors  which  enter  into  an  occupa- 
tional decision.  However,  the  reasons  given  in  the  open-end  responses, 
provide  the  explanatory  power  which  makes  it  possible  to  differentiate 
among  the  different  decisions*  With  the  general  array  of  possible 
reasons  known,  it  would  now  be  possible  to  construct  closed-end  questions 
at  this  level  of  specificity  also.  Knowing  the  main  factors  and  reasons 
which  enter  into  occiqpational  decisions  in  a low-income  area,  it  would 
be  possible  to  formulate  demographic  questions  \rtiich  would  provide 
more  predictive  power  than  those  contained  in  the  present  study. 

Whether  the  same  factors  and  set  of  reasons,  which  help  explain 
farm-nonfarm  occiq»atlonal  decisions  in  a low-income  area,  would  also 
explain  other  types  of  occiqpational  decisions  in  high-income  areas 
is  not  known.  These  data  can  only  be  generalized  safely  for  the  area 
in  \rtiich  the  study  was  made,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  would 
have  fairly  good  explanatory  power  for  occupational  changes  for  farm 
operators  in  other  low- income  farming  areas. 

Based  on  the  assumption  of  consistency  between  cognitive  variables 
and  data  or  demographic  characteristics  of  the  household,  it  would  be 
useful  to  know  the  predictive  and  explanatory  power  which  could  be 
achieved  by  each  of  these  sets  of  variables.  The  cognitive  analysis 
made  in  this  report  provides  infonaation  which  helps  in  the  selection 
of  relevant  demographic  variables*  While  we  have  the  date  of  the  last 
major  oc:rupational  decision  \rtiich  is  being  considered  in  this  report,  we 
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do  not  have  demographic  data  for  the  hcy^aehold  for  that  eame  date  and 
thus  are  not  able  to  match  the  demographic  Variables  of  the  household 
for  that  ssm^  time.  This  could  be  done  in  some  future  study. 

The  questions  stimulated  by  the  findings  of  this  study^  pose 
several  possible  further  research  studies  on  factors  influencing  occupa- 
tional decisions.  Among  th^  are  the  following:  Wliat  are  the  relevant 

cluster  of  factors  which  influence  occupational  decisions  in  other 
types  of  low-income  areas  such  as  in  the  coal  region,  in  a boom  and 
bust  defense  industry  community,  or  in  the  low- income  households  of 
a high-inccme  comminity?  What  are  the  clusters  of  factors  which  influence 
occupational  decisions  for  middle-and  high-income  households,  as 
compared  with  low-income  households?  Since  occupational  decisions  are 
based  on  a cluster  of  factors^  not  single  factors,  households  could 
be  typed  on  the  basis  of  their  cluster  of  cognitive  factors  and  on  the 
basis  of  their  demographic  factors*  The  different  types  of  households 
could  be  coo:q>ared  on  the  types  of  their  occiqpational  adjustments,  also 
the  cognitive  and  dmaogra])h3c  typologies  could  be  compared  on  the  basis 
of  their  power  to  predict  and  explain  various  types  of  occupational 
adjustments* 

In  this  study,  the  tenacity  with  which  farm  households  hang  on  to 
their  original  occiqpation  and  remain  in  the  same  area  in  spite  of 
economic  adversity  is  observed  and  recorded  in  the  data*  We  would 
h^othesize  that  the  principle  of  consistency  of  cognitions  with 
behavior  provides  a strong  supporting  rationalized  defense  of  the 
occiqpati^n  and  place  of  residence  which  resist  change.  Part-time 
farming  provides  a way  of  adding  a second  occupation  without  giving 
up  the  first.  After  a dual  attachment  has  been  established,  the  first 
attachment  can  then  be  sacrificed  if  necessary.  A thorongh  stuc^  of 
this  attachment  and  detachment  process,  in  relation  to  occupations  and 
residence,  should  yield  some  useful  results  for  policy  makers. 

This  type  of  study  bcused  on  reasons  and  \reight  of  influence  as 
perceived  by  the  respondent  provides  many  clues,  leads,  suggestions 
and  supportive  evidence.  However,  it  cannot  be  claimed  to  have  proved 
anything  in  definitive  terms*  Other  types  of  studies  would  be  necessary 
for  this  type  of  proof.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supportive  evidence 
which  it  does  provide  in  profusion  is  far  better  than  hunches  or  guesses. 
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Ob.lectives  of  the  Overall  Study 

The  objectives  of  the  overall  project  were  to  determine  for  a given 
population  of  rural  farm  families  in  an  area  of  northern  New  York  State 
with  different  resource  char ajcteri sties  and  levels  of  family  income  the 
following: 

a*  The  nature  and  processes  of  socio-economic  adjuslanent  over 
the  past  decade  in  human  and  physical  resource  use  and  their  basic  causes 

b.  The  community,  area,  and  economy-wide  characteristics  and 
developments  which  comprise  the  general  socio-economic  environment  within 
which  adjustments  have  evolved. 

Stated  more  specifically,  the  objectives  of  the  overall  study  were: 

1.  To  develop  the  nature,  processes,  and  causes  of  change  in  the 
various  sizes  and  types  of  farm  organization  and  land  use. 

2*  To  relate  incidence  of  part-time  anfl  full-time  conmiercial 
farmljog  to  patterns  of  occupational  mobility  between  farm  and  nonfarm 
activities  and  level  ”>f  agricultural  and  nonfarm  economic  activity  of 
the  economy. 

3*  To  explore  the  relationship  of  different  patterns  of  farm, 
organization  and  land  use  to  patterns  of  communication,  rate  of  ad<^ion 
of  selected  farm  practices,  and  goals  and  values. 

4.  To  develop  a typology  of  part-time  farmers  based  i;pon  relative 
commitment  to  ferm  and  nonfarm  activity. 

5*  To  develop  a typology  of  part-time  farm  households  based  upon 
source  of  household  income. 

6.  To  compare  present  and  base  period  social  and  econrmic 
characteristics  of  persons  in  the  basic  sample  who  have:  (a)  migrated 

from  the  area,  (b)  ranalned  in  the  area  as  farmers,  and  (c)  became 

\ ^ ^ j' 

nonfarm  residents  within  the  area. 
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The  San|>le 

^Hie  eaople  for  the  study  was  drawn  from  the  20  percent  sample  for 
the  1950  U.S*  Census  of  Agriculture  for  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York. 

The  20  percent  sample  yielded  the  names  of  1,017  individuals  who  were 
operating  farms  in  St.  Lawrence  County  In  19^0.  Limitations  of  funds, 
time,  and  personnel  were  such  that  the  number  of  interviews  could  not 
exceed  390  in  1963.  Consultations  with  demographers  and  human  resource 
adjustment  specialists  indicated  the  advisability  of  limiting  the 
rei^p^ents  to  those  who  were  under  age  99  iu  1990. 

Of  the  total  417  farm  op^^ators  who  were  In  the  sample  based  on  the 
1990  Census  Of  AgrlcultTire,  32  had  died  and  8 could  not  be  located 
(Table  l).  Of  the  377  remaining,  only  27  or  6.9  percent  had  left  the 
county*  In  other  words,  more  than  9 out  of  10  of  the  1990  farm  operators 
are  trying  to  work  out  their  adjustments  within  the  area.  Sven  though 
this  is  a county  which  is  classified  as  an  area  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  these  farm  operators 
are  not  moving  to  areas  of  greater  opportunity.  Of  320  farm  operators 
who  were  engaged  in  farming  In  1990  and  who  have  remained  in  the  area 
and  for  whom  we  have  Infosmiatlon,  23^  or  73  percent  were  still  engaged 
in  farming  on  a full-time  or  part-time  basis  in  1962.  In  other  words, 
of  those  who  remain  in  the  area,  more  than  7 out  of  10  are  still  engaged 
in  farming  on  a full-time  or  part-time  basis. 

Data  for  this  special  report  were  obtained  from  the  responses  of 
the  male  respondents  who  were  living  In  the  St.  Lawrence  County  area 
during  the  summer  of  1963  and  who  had  either  made  or  seriously  considered 
a major  change  In  occupation  since  1990* 

The  Study  Area 

St.  Lawrence  County  borders  on  the  International  Line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  Is  the  largest  county  In  Kew  York  State 
with  over  4l  percent  of  the  land  area  being  used  for  agricultural 
p,3rposes.  The  northeast  sector  of  the  county  has  developed  industrially 
with  the  btiildlng  of  two  aluminum  plants,  an  automobile  manufacturing 
plant  (ccmponents)  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Development 
area.  However,  except  for  this  particular  area,  the  bulk  of  the 
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Tabje  1,  Oistvibution  of  4l7  1950  Farm  Operators  Who  Were  under  55  Years 
of  Age  in  1950  "by  Availability  for  Interview  axid  Farm- Konf arm 
Classification,  St,  Lawrence  Coxmty,  New  York,  1963* 


Item 

Number 

Percent 

No  Interviews: 

Deceased 

32 

7.7 

Moved  out  of  St,  Lawrence  Coimty  area 

26 

6,2 

Unable  to  locate 

8 

1*9 

Not  available  for  interview  during  the 

time  that  survey  team  was  in  the  field 

7 

1*7 

Refused  to  be  interviewed 

16 

3.8 

Total 

89 

21,3 

Interviews; 

Not  farming  in  1950 

4 

1*0 

Incomplete  interview 

4 

1.0 

Complete  interviews 

(320) 

Fanning  in  1962^ 

234 

56,1 

Not  farming  in  1962^ 

86 

20,6 

Total 

328 

78.7 

Total  Sample 

417 

100,0 

female  farm  operators, 

female  who  operated  a farm  in  1950, 


includes  3 
^Includes  1 


t 
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remalnliig  county  reniains  primari3y  agricultural#  One  observer  has  noted 
that  the  St#  Lawrence  area  Is: 

Ferhsps  the  most  thoroughly  imderdeveloped  area  in 
New  York  State  • • • for  it  is  indeed  an  area  in  which  the 
full  potential  in  its  natural  and  human  resources  has 
never  been  e^roached#  In  this  sense,  the  area  is  one  of 
the  great  frontiers  of  the  state  and  the  region.  But  it  ^ 
is  particularly  a frontier  for  American  indtistrialization. 

Tne  number  of  farms  has  declined  (1950“ 59)  from  5^091  to 

while  the  average  size  of  the  farms  has  increased  from  17^  acres  to  210 

acres  in  the  same  period.  At  the  same  time,  some  169^000  acres  of  farm 

lands  have  been  taken  out  of  farming*  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  1950  farmers 

studied  have  remained  in  St.  Lawrence  County  as  of  19^2.  However,  of 

those  still  living  in  the  area,  one-fourth  are  no  longer  farming. 

This  indicates  that  these  men  are  working  out  their  adjustments  to 

these  changing  conditions  within  the  co>anty  itself.  As  a result,  this 

county  provides  a good  test  area  in  which  to  measure  attitudes  of  these 

former  farmers  toward  the  adeptations  and  decisions  which  th^  have  had 

to  make  during  the  past  twelve  years  (1950“62).  Most  importantly,  for 

the  purposes  of  this  study,  has  been  the  attempt  to  determine  “vdiat 

cognitions  enter  into  a farmer’s  decision  to  make  a change,  or  a decision 

not  to  make  a chajoge,  and  the  decisions  made  after  leaving  farming  as  a 

full-time  occupation. 

Economic  reasons  are  generally  considered  to  be  ”the'*  reasons  for 
many  changes  --  stated  sinply  in  terms  of  monetary  loss  or  gain#  This 
study  provides  additional  insight  into  the  rather  complex  factors 
involved  in  decision  making  in  the  change  of  occupations. 

Notes  on  Procedure 

The  research  instrument  was  administered  to  the  respondents  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  19^3^  ^ undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
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3!he  research  Instrument  contained  a series  of  questions  designed 
to  determine  the  factors  taken  into  consideration  ^en  a decision  mss 
being  made  about  their  last  major  Job  change  or  if  no  change  had  been 
considered^  a hypothetical  Job  change  was  presented  to  the  respondent. 
These  questions  are  presented  in  Appendix  A.  As  was  indicated 
previously^  this  report  is  based  on  the  responses  of  those  individuals 
who  had  considered  a major  occupational  change  since  19^0. 


\ 

\ 
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APPEHDXX  B 

Section  of  0uc-5*:lomfllre  Containing;  Items  Designed  to 
Detemine  Factors  Influencing  Occupstional  Decisions 

D-'li  OCCUPAglOML  DECISION  OR  CHOICE 

I»et*s  see,  you  toM  ne  that: 

1*  In  19  you  changed  the  type  of  work  you  were  doing  from 

to  . 

2.  You  have  thought  of  changing  your  type  of  work. 

a.  When  was  the  last  time  you  thought  about  doing  this? 

b*  What  klnri  of  a change  in  work  were  (are)  you  thinking  of  ma)d.ng? 


3*  Since  you  have  not  seriously  considered  changing  your  occupation,  we 
would  like  to  get  your  reaction  to  the  following  questiou(6): 

a*  Suppose  some  new  nonfana  employment  opportunities  were  to  come 
into  the  area  and  you  had  a chance  to  take  a steady,  40  hour  a 
week  Job  ^Ich  you  were  able  to  do.  ©lis  employment  would  pay 
you  $1,000  more  than  you  make  now* 

Would  take  the  new  Job 

Would  stay  with  irtiafc  I am  now 

b.  Suppose  there  were  no  good  opportunities  within  the  area  but  you 
had  a chance  to  take  a steady,  40  hour  a week  nonfarm  Job  outside 
of  this  area*  This  would  be  a Job  you  could  do  which  would  pay 
you  $1,000  more  than  you  make  now  if  your  itoving  costs  were  paid. 
Would  you  take  the  Job  and  move  to  the  new  area  or  would  you 
stay  with  \diat  you  are  now  doing. 

Would  accept  tht  Job  and  move 

Would  stay  with  ‘vrtiat  I am  now 

WRITE  THE  DECISION  OR  CHOICE  EROM  EITHER  1,  2,  or  3A  IN  THE  BLMK.  SPACE 
AT  THE  TOP  OP  THE  NEXT  5W0  PAGES.  THEN  ANSWER  THE  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGES 
8d,  8e  and  8f* 

******* 

ESTIMATING  WEIGHTS  ON  REASONS 

Now  that  I have  your  Important  reasons  for  and  against  changing  type  of 
work,  I need  to  know  how  much  weight  you  put  on  each  reason  when  vcu  were 
making  the  final  decision. 

Which  would  you  say  was  (is)  the  most  Important  reason,  either  for  or 
against,  that  you  took  into  account  in  making  the  change?  CIRCIS  THE 
REASON  WHICH  IS  SELECTED. 

Let*s  say  this  reason,  your  most  important  reason,  had  a weight  of  10 
points*  Now,  if  your  most  important  reason  had  a weight  of  10  points, 
what  weight  between  1 and  10  did  you  give  to  each  of  the  other  reasons 
for  and  against  changing?  If  any  reason  carried  no  weight  in  the 
decision,  give  it  zero* 
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CORHEII,  UNIVERSITY  STUDY 

FOR  EACH  10®!  BELOW  3K)  WHICH  (CHE  RESPOHDEffiP  GIVES  A WEIGHT  OF  3 OR  4, 
ASK  HTM  WHAT  SPECIFIC  REASOBS  OR  (THINGS  ARE  INVOLVED.  WRIOIE  ADDKEIONAL 
SPECIFIC  REASONS  IN  (CHE  APPROPRIAIE  LIS(C  ON  (CHE  WORKING  PAGE.  NO(CE 
(CHE  BOMBER  OF  (CHE  QUESTION  WHICH  ELICKTS  (CHE  ATOKCIONAL  SPECIFIC 
REASON(S). 

B6v>  ve  would  like  you  to  answer  several  loore  questions  concerning  your 
reasons  for  deciding  to  change  or  not  to  change  your  type  of  work. 

Some  of  these  questions refer  to  reasons  you  have  already  given  me^ 
but  these  questions  may  ^so  help  you  recall  any  specific  reasons  for 
or  against  changing  ^Ich  you  have  not  yet  recalled.  Since  these 
questions  were  designed  to  fit  several  himdred  persons  In  different 
situations^  some  of  them  may  not  apply  to  you. 

After  each  question  ^Ich  applies  to  you  SOME  or  MUCH^  please  tell  me 
any  specific  reason  for  or  against  changing  Tdilch  the  question  helps 
you  to  recall. 


coRHEiit.  uwimsm  sxum 


I 


1)  Action  talcen 

2)  Action  considered  Imt  not  taken 

3)  Hypothetical  action  chosen  on  3a 
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I would  like  you  to  recall  the  important  things  you  took  (are  taking,  nto 
account  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  make  this  change  in  work*  Please 
give  me  your  reasons  both  for  and  against  changing  at  the  time  when  you  made 
the  decision* 


Reasons  for  and  Against  Changing  Work 
At  the  Time  When  the  Becision 
Was  Jfede 


Estimated  Weight  on 
Each  of  These  Reasons  in 
the  Final  Becision 


A.  Things  favoring  the  change  in  work 


4 
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1)  Action  taken 

2)  Action  considered  but  not  taken 

3)  Jfypothetlcal  action  chosen  on  3b  


1«  a) 


b) 


2*  a) 


b) 


3*  a) 


b) 


c) 

d) 


4,  a) 


b) 


Did  you  feel  any  of  your  family  meoJ^ers^  frlendSi 
or  others  vho  matter  expected  you  to  make  this 
change  in  ‘work?  Hov  much  did  you  feel  they 
expected  you  to?  Just  irtio  expected  you  to? 

Did  you  feel  any  of  your  family  menbera,  friends, 
or  others  vho  matter  expected  you  not  to  make 
this  change  In  vork?  How  much?  Just  who 
expected  you  not  to? 


CIRCLE!  HUMBER  WHICH  APPLIES 
"les” 


Ko 


Little  Some  Much 


Did  you  feel  you  had  committed  yourself  to  make 
this  change  In  work  by  stating  your  Intentions 
or  making  agreements  with  others?  How  much  did 
you  feel  you  had  committed  yourself?  Whet 
specifically  were  these  commitments  and  to  whom?  1 
Did  you  feel  you  had  committed  yourself  not  to 
make  this  change  stating  your  Intentions  or 
making  agreements  with  others?  How  much?  What 
canmltments  and  to  whom?  1 


23^ 
2 3 


Did  you  feel  you  would  receive  support,  encourage- 
ment, or  help  from  family  members,  friends,  or 
others  if  you  decided  to  make  this  change?  How 
much?  What  kinds  of  support  and  from  whom?  1 

Did  you  feel  you  would  receive  opposition  or  dis- 
couragement from  family  members,  friends,  or 
others  If  you  decided  to  make  this  change?  How 
much?  What  kinds  and  from  whom?  1 

Did  you  feel  you  would  receive  support  from  others 
If  you  decided  not  to  change?  How  much?  From  \diom?  1 
Did  you  feel  you  would  receive  opposition  from 
others  if  you  decided  not  to  change?  How  much? 

whom?  1 

Did  you  feel  you  or  members  of  your  family  would 
gain  In  such  things  as  Income,  security,  or 
satisfaction  by  making  this  change?  How  much 
gain?  What  kinds  of  gains?  1 

Did  you  feel  you  or  members  of  your  family  would 
-lose  by  making  this  change?  How  much?  What  kinds 
of  losses?  1 


23^ 

23^ 

23^ 

23^ 

23^ 

23^ 


HXPCOTEJIICAL  QDESHONS  STOP  HERE 


3*  a)  Did  you  feel  you  had  the  abilities,  skills,  health,  , 

and  resources  needed  to  change  to  this  new  work?  1 

How  much  did  you  feel  you  had  these  abilities?  t 

What  main  kinds  of  abilities  and  resources?  1 1 2 3 ^ 

b)  Did  you  feel  you  had  the  abilities,  skills,  health,  t 

and  resources  needed  to  remain  In  the  work  you  were  t 

in?  How  much  did  you  feel  you  had  the  needed  » 

abilities  or  resources?  Waht  main  kinds  of  t 

abilities  or  resources?  ' 1 t 2 3 4 


5. 


c) 


d) 
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Bid  you  feel  you  pereobally  lacked  in  any  iinpor* 
tsxxt  abllitlea*  skills^  healthy  or  resources  needed 
to  change  to  this  new  work?  How  much  did  you  feel 
you  lacked?  Vhat  specifically  did  you  feel  you 
lacked? 


CORMELL  tmVERSm  SOIJDY 


"Tes” 

Little 


Seme 


Much 


12  3 ^ 


Bid  you  feel  that  you  lacked  any  important  abilities* 
skills^  health,  or  resources  needed  to  remain  in  the 
kind  of  work  you  were  doing?  How  much  did  you  feel 
you  lacked?  What  specifically  did  you  feel  you 

lacked?  12  3 ^ 


6.  a)  Bid  you  feel  you  had  an  opportunity  to  make  this 

change  in  work?  How  much  of  an  opportunity  did  you 

feel  you  had?  1 2 

b)  Bid  you  feel  there  would  be  opportunities  to  make 
this  change  at  a later  time  if  you  so  desired?  How 
much  opportunity  to  change  did  you  feel  there  woiild 

be  at  a later  time?  1 2 

c)  Ifo  what  extent  did  you  feel  you  might  not  get  another 

Qpportunity  such  as  this  one?  1 2 

d)  Bid  you  feel  there  was  opportunity  to  remain  in  the 

work  you  were  in?  How  much  opportimity?  1 2 


3 ^ 

3 ^ 

3 h 

3 ^ 


7*  Bid  you  feel  the  proposed  change  in  work  would  be  in 

conflict  with  any  of  your  important  habits  or  customs 
at  that  time?  How  much  in  conflict?  Which  habits 
or  c;istoms?  1 2 

8.  a)  Bid  you  feel  the  proposed  change  in  work  was  in  line 
with  your  beliefs  and  standards  of  ^diat  is  right  and 
good  for  a man  to  do?  How  much  in  line?  What  beliefs 
or  standards?  1 2 

b ) Bid  you  feel  the  proposed  change  in  work  was  in  conflict 
with  your  standards  or  ^diat  is  right  and  good  for  a man 
to  do?  How  much?  What  standards?  1 2 

9*  a)  Bid  you  feel  you  were  being  forced  to  change  by  others 
or  by  circumstances  so  that  you  had  no  choice  but  to 
change  work?  How  much  force?  Who  or  what  was  forcing 
you  to  change? 

b)  Bid  you  feel  you  were  being  forced  by  others  or  by 
circumstances  to  remain  at  the  work  you  were  in? 

How  much  force?  Who  or  vhsit  was  forcing  you  to  stay 
at  the  work  you  were  in? 

10.  a)  How  much  confidence  and  certainty  did  you  feel  at 

the  time  that  you  would  be  doing  the  wisest  thing  by 
making  this  change? 

b ) How  much  confidence  and  certainty  did  you  feel  at 
the  time  that  you  would  be  doing  the  wisest  thing 
^7  SSSh.  making  this  change? 


1 2 

1 2 

1 2 
1 2 


3 ^ 


3 ^ 

3 ^ 


3 ^ 

3 h 

3 ^ 

3 ^ 


WAS  WIRE  PEESEm:  BUKEKG  THIS  PART  OF  THE  IKTEmOEW?  Yes  f~~/  Wo  / / 
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APPEHDIX  C 
Selected  Definitions 

Referent 

!Ehe  term  referent  is  used  to  designate  any  item  which  might  be 
selected  or  on  which  attention  might  be  focused.  !Ehe  item  indicated 
as  the  referent  may  be  a person,  a group,  an  organization,  an  object, 
an  idea,  an  activity,  an  act  or  a mode  of  behavior,  an  attitude,  a symbol, 
a situation,  or  a state  of  affairs. 

Actor 

03ie  term  actor  in  this  presentation  is  used  to  designate  any 
individual  or  any  collectivity  capable  of  corporate  action.  !Ehis  latter 
would  include  informal  groups,  communities,  and  small  and  large  organiza- 
tions. 

Social  Action 

Social  action  refers  to  any  learned  form  of  social  expression.  As 
herein  used.  It  refers  primarily  to  the  expression  of  opinions,  sentiments 
hypothetical  action,  and  gross  behavioral  response.  It  includes  social 
interaction,  and  role  perf«*rmance  but  is  somewhat  more  inclusive  than 
either  of  these.  It  includes  actions  related  to  non-hrman  objects  and 
symbolic  referents.  It  does  not  include  non-human  behavior,  nor  does  it 
include  the  naturri  norr*laarned  behavior  of  human  beings. 

Opinions 

Opinions  are  verbalized  statements  expressing  an  actor *s  purported 
cognitions  and  data  regarding  a smferent. 

Sentljnents 

Sentiments  are  an  actor *s  expression  of  his  feelings  regarding  a 
referent, 

Rypothetlcal  Action 

hypothetical  action  refers  to  an  actor*s  verbalized  statement  of 
what  he  would  or  would  not  d^  ^ presented  with  a particular  situation 
or  state  of  affairs. 
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OrOBG  Behavioral  Responde 

Gross  behavioral  response  refers  to  the  learned  overt  actions 
In  which  the  actor  participates  In  relation  to  a referent  other  than 
estpresslons  of  opinions^  sentiments^  and  hypothetical  action* 

Cognition 

A cognition  Is  a person's  belief  or  knowledge  about  a referent*  It 
encooDpasses  any  belief  or  knowledge  about  the  referent  ^Ich  the  actor 
may  possess* 

Relevant  Cluster  of  Cognltlomt 

A relevant  cluster  of  cognitions  consists  of  those  beliefs  and  know- 
ledges about  a referent  which  the  actor  thinks  are  important^  that  Is, 
which  make  enough  difference  to  be  considered* 

CoarDOnent 

The  term  component  Is  used  to  designate  a specific  unit  within  any 
of  the  three  relevant  clusters*  Generally  It  refers  to  a specific  cogni- 
tion. It  may,  however,  refer  to  specific  data  variables  such  as  age, 
sex  or  occupation. 

I^or 

The  term  factor  Is  herein  used  to  designate  a general  categoiy  of 
cognitions  share  certain  common  characteristics  which  make  it 

possible  to  consider  them  together* 

Actor  Consistency  (Self- Consistency) 

Consistency  means  that  the  overall  weight  and  direction  of  influence 
for  the  three  relevant  clusters  (data,  cognitions  and  social  actions). 

In  relation  to  a particular  referent  will  be  generally  the  same  for  any 
particular  actor.  In  the  more  specific  context  of  participation  (a 
particular  type  of  social  action)  it  means  that  the  participation  will 
be  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  three  relevant  clusters*  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  relevant  elements  in  the  clusters  will  all  have 
the  same  direction  in  their  influence.  Since  this  congruence  of  the 
three  clusters  is  always  as  perceived  by  the  actor,  consistency  could 
be  described  as  self-consistency* 


f 

i 
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Societal  Oonsistency 

Societal  consistency  is  the  alrray  of  internally  consistent  patterns 
of  e:q)ression  provided  by  the  society  in  relation  to  any  particular 
referent  from  which  an  actor  may  choose  his  personal  response  patterns. 

The  Chittman-type  scale  assumes  such  an  array  and  demonstrates  its  exist- 
ence in  the  society*  Each  choice  possesses  actor  consistency  and  the 
array  of  choices  has  a definite  scalable  order  in  relation  to  each  other. 

The  Cluster  of  Relevant  Actions 

The  cluster  of  relevant  social  actions  refers  to  any  expressions 
of  opinion^  sentiments,  hypothetical  action,  or  gross  behavioral  response 
of  the  actor  \daich  he,  the  actor,  considers  as  having  an  Important 
relationship  to  the  referent  under  consideration. 

Data 

Facts  or  purported  facts  about  some  referent.  This  does  not 
include  the  interpretation  or  meaning  of  these  facts.  The  latter  would 
be  cognitions  based  on  the  data. 

A Reference  Category 

A reference  category  is  a characteristic  of  a class  of  actors  to 
which  meanings  may  be  attached.  The  meanings  are  ascribed  to  actors 
having  the  specified  characteristic* 

Information 

Information  as  herein  used  is  limited  to  observed  or  reputed  facts 
about  the  past  actions  of  the  referent  and  to  the  typothesized  facts  and 
possible  future  acts  of  the  referent* 

The  Relevant  Cluster  of  Data 

Factors  or  purported  facts  which  are  considered  to  be  important  about 
a particular  referent  in  a particular  situation. 

The  definitions  which  follow  are  for  the  ten  factors  which  were  pre- 
sented in  the  frame  of  reference.  Three  types  of  definitions  are  used. 
First,  a descriptive  statement;  second,  a designation  of  the  dominant 
component  or  conponents  in  the  relevant  cluster  of  cognitions  for  that 
factor;  third,  a definition  by  formula  to  indicate  the  elements  (components) 
of  ^ich  the  factor  is  upmal-lv  composed.  While  this  third  type  is 
admittedly  rough,  it  provides  a basis  for  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  factors  to  each  other.  For  this  contribution  to  further 
understanding  it  has  been  included* 
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DEPIMITIOKS  OF  COGMITIVE  ^ACTOKS  (TXPE  OF  COGMITIOWS) 


Descriptive  Definition 


A.  Pull-Factor  Definitions 


Dominaiit  Factor  Definition 


Minimal  Cluster  of 
Cosoponents 


Belief  Orientation 


A person's  or  a groip's 
shared  comitions  (ideas^ 
hnoi/ledge)  regarding  the 
characteristics  of  a 
referent,  its  present  or 
potential  relationship  to 
referents  other  than  the 
actor  and  the  actual  and 
potential  consequences  of 
these  relationships* 


Goal 

A goal  is  any  activity, 
object,  characteristic, 
belief,  feeling,  state  of 
affairs,  or  condition  of 
living  vhich  is  desired 
and  wanted  or  not  desired 
and  to  be  avoided  by  the 
actor  either  for  itself 
or  as  an  instrumental 
means  by  which  another 
goal  may  be  pursued  or 
avoided* 


The  relevant  cluster  of 
conponents  of  a belief  orien- 
tation consists  solely  of  B 
cognitions  though  there  may 
be  three,  four,  or  even  more 
of  these. 


B - Belief  Orientation 


The  dominant  cognitions 
in  the  relevant  cluster  of 
conponents  of  a goal  is  a 
belief  that  the  referent  has 
an  actual  or  ]potential, 
positive  or  negative  relation- 
ship to  the  actor,  to  his  way 
of  life,  or  to  his  system  of 
beliefs  and  that  the  referent 
has  the  potential  power  to 
produce  satisfaction  or  dis- 
satisfaction for  the  actor  as 
a consequence. 


G = Goal 


Any  belief,  system  of 
beliefs,  attitude,  behavior, 
characteristic,  state  of 
affairs,  or  condition  of 
living  \diich  is  perceived 
by  the  actor  to  be  of  such 
central  inportance  that  to 
do  it,  have  it,  or  not  to 
do  it  or  not  to  have  it  is 
a basis  upon  which  persons, 
organizations,  objects, 
activities,  or  ideas  are 
judged  by  the  actor  to  be 
good  or  bad. 


The  dominant  cooponents  in 
a value  standard  cluster  are 
the  actor's  belief  that  the 
referent  is  of  central 
importance  to  himself,  his 
system  of  beliefs,  or  his 
vsy  of  life  and  that  some 
very  undesirable  conse- 
quences would  result  from 
nonadherence  to  it*  An 
actor's  va?.ue  standard  may 
be  general  and  shared  by 
the  society  as  a whole,  it 
may  be  general  for  a sub- 
society or  groip,  or  it  may 
be  limited  to  the  individual* 

It  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
used  as  a criteria  of  good- 
ness or  badness  by  the  actor 
which  makes  it  a value 
standard* 


- Value  Standard 
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DEPIMITIONS  OF  COGISIITIVE  FACTORS  (TXPE  OF  COGNITIONS) 
B.  ^h-*Factor  Definitions 


Minimal  Cluster^  of 

Descriptive  Definition  Dfittolnant  Factor  Definition  Components  ' 


Expectation 

Eig^ctation  is  an  actor's 
cognition  that  significant 
others-- individuals,  groups,  or 
society  in  general  think  that 
he  or  others  should  believe, 
feel,  or  act  in  a particular 
manner  in  a given  situation. 

It  also  includes  ^at  the 
actor  himself  thinks  he 
should  believe,  feel,  and  do 
in  the  situation. 


Self-Commitment 

Self- commitment  is  the 
belief  of  an  actor  that 
either  in  the  past  or  the 
present,  he  has  taken  a 
particular  stand  on  the  issue 
involved  and  that  directly 
or  indirectly  he  has  given 
his  word  or  Implied  it  such 
that  he  now  is  bound  to  act 
in  accordance  vlth  his 
indicated  intention,  even 
though  his  present  pre- 
ference might  be  to  do 
something  else  were  he  now 
free  to  choose. 


Force 

Force  is  the  cognition 
on  the  part  of  the  actor  that 
he  has  no  alternative  but  to 
act  in  a particular  way  even 
though  his  personal  goals 
and  wishes  may  be  very  much 
to  the  contrary.  Alterna- 
tives may  be  present,  but  to 
the  actor  they  may  be  so 
intolerable  that  he  doesn't 
consider  them  as  alterna- 
tives. He  feels  he  must 


The  dominant  component 
in  the  expectation  clust.er 
is  the  actor's  belief  tliliit 
others  think  he  should  act 
in  a particular  manner. 


The  dominant  component 
in  the  self- commitment  cluster 
is  the  actor's  belief  that 
his  decision  has  already  been 
indicated  and  that  he  Is  not 
really  free  to  act  otherwise. 
Another  prominent  component 
in  the  s.c.  cluster  is  a 
value  component  that  the 
actor  will  do  what  he  has 
said  he  will  do. 


The  dominant  component 
in  a force  cluster  is  the 
actor's  belief  that  he  has 
no  choice. 


£ = Expectation 


S.C.  = Self' 
Commitment 
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F - Force 


act,  and  that  the  only 
possible  Way  to  act  is  in 
the  manner  prescribed. 
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Minimal  Cluster  of 

Descriptive  Definition  Dominant  Factor  Definition  Components 


Habit  and  Custom 


Habit  and  cmstom  is  the 
cognition  of  the  actor  that 
a given  set  of  stimuli  call 
for  a particular  accepted 
established  pattern  of 
response.  The  response  is 
so  patterned  and  so  com- 
pletely accepted  and 
rationalized  that  no  other 
possible  alternatives  are 
even  considered  by  the 
actor. 


The  dominant  coniponont  in. 
a habit  cluster  is  the  actor* s 
cognition  that  the  particular 
stimuli  has  a single  appro- 
priate response. 


H = Habit  and  Custom 


* 
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DEFUSITIOHS  OF  COGUWIVE  FACIDORS  (TYPE  OF  COGSmom) 


Descriptive  Definition 


C*  Able*FactOir  Definitions 


Dominant  Factor  Definition 


Minimal  Cl\ister  of 
Components 


Qpportimity  is  the 
actor's  beliefs  regarding 
a situation^  its  req^ire• 
mentSj  and  the  alternatives 
which  are  available* 


Ability 

Ability  is  the  actor's 
perception  of  his  own 
capacity  to  successfully 
cope  with  the  alternative 
opportunities  irtiich  he 
perceives. 


SupiDOrt 

Si^itport  is  the  kind  and 
amount  of  help  or  opposi- 
tion an  actor  believes  he 
is  receiving  or  which  he 
believes  he  can  expect 
from  others  for  any  alter- 
native pattern  of  behavior 
which  he  might  choose. 


The  dominant  component  in 
the  opportxinity  cluster  is  the 
actor's  conception  that  the 
alternate  situations  among 
which  he  may  choose  are  each 
characterized  by  some  essential 
requirements  of  greater  or 
lesser  magnitude. 


The  dominant  component  of 
the  ability  factor  is  that  the 
actor  perceives  that  some  es- 
sential elements  are  necessary 
to  cope  with  the  situation  undei 
consideration  and  that  he  con- 
ceives of  himself  as  possessing 
some  of  these  essential  ele- 
ments and  in  possessing  them 
being  able  to  exert  a large 
degree  of  control  over  them. 


The  dominant  components  in 
the  support  factor  is  that  the 
actor  perceives  of  himself  as 
lacking  some  of  the  essential 
elements  needed  to  cope  with 
the  alternative  situations  with 
which  he  is  confronted*  Be 
furthermore  conceives  of  others 
as  helping  by  providing  some  of 
the  essential  elements  or  as 
hindering  by  changing  the 
situation  to  make  the  situation 
more  difficult.  The  latter  is 
perceived  as  opposition. 


S a Support 
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FOREWORD 


The  entire  nation's  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  pli^t  of  our  jobless 
youth  and  adults.  Preparing  our  people  for  gainful  employment  is  a 
function  of  public  education  equally  as  important  as  providing  them  with 
a general  education  designed  to  prepare  for  life  in  the  broad  sense  of 
completeness  as  a hinnan  being. 

Many  Michigan  school  districts  do  not  have  sufficient  numbers  of  students 
nor*the  financial  resources  to  provide  adequate  vocational  education 
programs  alone.  They  must  cooperatively  join  efforts  with  their  neighbors 
and  provide  such  programs  on  an  area  basis.  Sixty -three  of  Michigan's 
83  counties  have  completed  or  are  in  the  process  of  conducting  area 
vocational -technical  education  studies.  These  studies  are  designed  to 
develop  long-range  plans  for  the  provision  of  vocational -technical 
education  on  an  area  basis. 

The  State  Vocational-Technical  Education  Curriculum  Committee  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  preparation  of  this  timely  bulletin  dealing  with 
the  development  of  area  vocational  education  programs.  It  should  prove 
extremely  useful  to  local  school  and  community  college  administrators^ 
boards  of  education^  community  college  boards  of  trustees^  and  citizen 
groups  planning  such  programs. 


ESTABLISHING  AND  OPERATING  AREA  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  MICHIGAN 

INTRODUCTION 

Accelerated  technological  change  has  had  a profoxind  effect  on  our  society. 

As  recently  as  a decade  ago,  a youth  could  quit  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  older  and  could  find  a job.  True,  the  jobs  were  mainly  those  which  could 
be  held  by  the  unskilled,  but  they  were  jobs  nevertheless.  Today,  this 
situation  has  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  Wow  our  youth  must  be  educated  for 
jobs  requiring  higher  skill  levels  as  well  as  vastly  different  skills. 

Society  cannot  afford  to  allow  a youth  to  become  detached  from  his  school 
unless  he  is  prepared  for  an  advanced  education  program  or  for  full-time 
employment.  All  too  many  of  our  youth  who  enter  advanced  education  programs 
leave  before  their  training  is  completed.  Since  no  one  can  accurately 
predict  the  length  of  time  youth  will  remain  in  school,  all  must  be  trained 
with  a marketable  skill  while  they  are  in  school.  This  vocational  education 
need  only  take  l/8  to  l/2  of  the  school  program,  depending  on  the  youth's 
interest,  achievement  level,  and  the  job  for  which  he  is  preparing.  It 
complements  general  education. 

The  schools  must  maintain  active  contact  with  each  boy  and  girl  until  they 
are  launched  on  their  next  educational  program  or  on  a job.  Each  educa- 
tional level  must  prepare  youth  for  their  next  step  in  lifel 

Every  youth  must  have  accessible  to  him  equitable  means  to  plan  for  a 
vocation  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire  entrance  competency  in  this  voca- 
tion. The  area  vocational  center  can  supply  the  answer  to  this  challenge. 
The  small  secondary  school  cannot  provide  the  diversified  program  and  the 
special  facilities  necessary  for  the  equalization  of  opportunities  in 
vocational  education. ^ Programs  operated  on  an  area  basis  can  serve  a wide 
geographical  region  which  has  sufficient  numbers  of  students  and  the 
necessary  financial  resources  needed  to  provide  the  facilities,  the  special 
personnel,  and  the  broad  curricula  essential  for  quality  vocational 
education. 

The  Committee  has  prepared  this  bulletin  on  the  hope  of  providing  assistance 
in  developing  area  vocational  programs.  The  information  is  brief  and  covers 
content  areas  which  deserve  more  extensive  treatment  than  the  publication 
provides.  It  is  anticipated  that  a more  complete  treatment,  with  separate 
publications  covering  such  topics  as  curricula  and  facilities,  may  be 
developed  in  the  future.  In  the  meantime,  this  publication  provides 
infoimation  related  to  establishing  and  operating  area  vocational -technical 
education  programs  in  Michigan. 
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SECTION  I 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Vocational  education  programs  are  operated  in  a variety  of  situations. 
Throughout  the  countiy,  many  programs  are  operated  in  high  schools  with  small 
enrollments;  thus,  limiting  the  number  of  occupations  for  which  training  may 
be  offered.  Other  programs  are  to  be  found  in  large  city  high  schools,  in 
separate  vocational  and  technical  schools,  and  in  community  colleges.  These 
schools  are  operated  in  a number  of  ways.  They  are  operated  by  the  state, 
by  the  county,  by  local  school  districts,  and  by  combinations  of  these. 

Even  though  many  of  our  present  vocational  education  programs  are  of  high 
quality,  they  cannot  meet  all  of  our  modem  day  needs  for  occupational 
preparation. 

Only  a minority  of  new  and  established  workers  requiring  additional  education 
can  be  trained  in  existing  vocational  education  facilities.  It  must  also  be 
recognized  that  only  a comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  youths  and 
adults  who  are  interested  in,  qualified  for,  and  able  to  profit  from  voca- 
tional education  have  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  such  instruction 
because  of  the  remoteness  of  training  centers  from  their  places  of  residence, 
inadequacy  of  the  range  of  vocational  offerings  in  certain  schools,  and 
other  limiting  factors. 

The  concept  of  area  vocational-technical  education  programs  emphasizes 
cooperative  arrangements  between  several  school  districts  in  which  they 
jointly  provide  vocational -technical  education  for  their  students.  Such 
programs  can  be  operated  so  that  students  retain  their  identity  with  their 
own  high  school  and  acquire  their  general  education  and  graduate  from  their 
home  high  school.  This  concept  also  embodies  the  provision  of  vocational 
programs  on  an  area  basis  by  community  colleges,  primarily  for  post- 
secondary  students. 

The  area  concept  in  vocational  education  is  based  upon  the  philosophy  that 
all  persons  who  can  profit  by  the  instruction  should  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  enroll  in  vocational  education  programs  of  their  choice  regardless 
of  where  they  live.  This  concept  requir  s that  the  attendance  area  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  insure  adequate  enrollments.  Administrative  patterns 
and  financial  structures  must  be  developed  on  as  wide  a base  as  possible. 

Area  programs  permit  the  offering  of  a wide  range  of  courses,  thereby 
providing  students  with  many  different  curricula.  Such  programs  can 
provide  for  the  occupational  training  needs  of  both  in-school  and  out-of- 
school  youth  and  adults.  An  area  vocational  program  offers  the  following 
advantages: 

1.  It  provides  for  a broad  tax  base  distributed  over 
large  segments  of  the  population. 

2.  It  offers  training  opportunities  to  a greater  number 
of  persons  than  is  possible  in  small  schools  serving 
individual  communities. 

3.  It  makes  possible  a broader  administrative  base  and 
more  comprehensive  auxiliary  services. 
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k.  It  makes  available  a greater  range  of  curriculum  offerings 
andj  thereforej  a greater  range  of  occupational  training 
choices. 

5.  It  avoids  duplication  of  equipment  services  and  costs  such 
as  might  prevail  if  a number  of  neighboring  communities 
chose  to  offer  similar  training  programs. 

6.  It  provides  for  a degree  of  flexibility  in  operation  that 
makes  it  possible  to  achieve  rapid  program  adjustments  and 
to  meet  emergency  training  needs  quickly. 

Ideally,  area  programs  should  be  developed  through  a centralized  facility 
serving  a number  of  school  districts.  As  an  interim  step  toward  this  ideal 
school  districts  may  provide  programs  on  an  area  basis  thiough  other 
arrangements.  One  such  arrangement  would  be  the  provision  of  area  programs 
on  a decentralized  basis  wherein  several  districts  each  offer  different  pro 
grams  and  exchange  students.  Another  method  would  be  by  a school  district 
providing  vocational-technical  education  for  surrounding  districts  on  a 
tuition  basis.  The  operational  disadvantages  of  these  two  types  of  area 
programs  require  that  they  be  considered  only  as  temporary  solutions  to 
providing  area  programs  through  a centralized  facility  in  which  cooperating 
districts  agree  to  participate  equally  in  the  administration  and  financial 
support. 
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SECTION  II 

CONDUCTING  AW  AEEA  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  STUDY 
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In  order  to  determine  the  most  desirable  administrative  and  financing 
structure  for  area  vocational -technical  programs_^  it  is  recommended  that  area 
vocational -technical  education  studies  be  conducted  on  a county  or  multi- 
cornty  basis  throughout  the  State.  The  material  in  this  section  has  been 
prej^^red  to  assist  school  districts  and  community  colleges  in  conducting  such 
studies  cooperatively. 


Suggested  Steps 

For  Initiating  and  Conducting  an  Area  Study 

1,  Enlist  the  support  of  educators  in  the  area.  Obtain  support  from 
administrator  groups  and  give  consideration  to  the  feasibility  of 
conducting  a study  and  explore  methods  of  financing  it, 

2,  Consult  vith  the  Vocational  Education  Division  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  to  determine  advisability  of  the  proposed  development  in 
terms  of  its  relationship  to  indicated  plans  and  proposals  of  surrounding 
areas.  This  step  is  also  important  in  order  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  legal  implications  for  developing  Vocational -Technical  Education 
programs  on  an  area  basis. 

3,  Determine  sponsorship  of  the  study.  An  area  study  should  be  sponsored 
by  a legal  body  or  legal  bodies  clearly  representative  of  the  citizens 
to  be  affected  by  the  results  of  the  study.  An  Intermediate  school 
district,  community  college,  or  K-12  school  district  could  be  the 
sponsoring  unit.  The  sponsoring  agency  should  secure  written  statements 
of  cooperation  from  participating  school  districts  and  community  colleges. 
Sponsorship  and  purposes  of  the  study  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
everyone, 

4,  Determine  a source  of  dependable  revenue  for  adequately  financing  the 
study, 

5,  Develop  a study  proposal  designed  to  determine; 

a.  What  vocational-technical  education  programs  are  needed 
at  both  the  high  school  and  post-high  school  levels 

b.  Where  these  programs  should  be  located 

c.  How  these  programs  will  be  financed 

6,  Submit  the  proposal  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Department 
of  Education,  for  approval  and  funding.  Partial  reimbursement  of  the 
costs  of  such  a study  is  available. 

7,  Citizen  members  of  the  study  should  be  officially  appointed,  even  though 
they  are  self -nominated  or  nominated  by  others,  by  the  sponsoring  authority 
or  authorities.  Citizen  membership  of  the  study  should  be  sufficient  in 
number: 

a.  To  guarantee  representation  of  all  viewpoints  of  the  organizations, 
groups,  and  individuals  to  be  affected  by  the  conclusions  of  the 
study,  and 
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b.  To  guarantee  communication  of  the  conclusions  of  the  study  as 
well  as  all  factors  related  to  those  conclusions 

8,  Secure  consultant  assistance.  All  citizens  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
technical  experts  in  determining  the  kinds  of  data  that  are  pertinent 

to-  the  conclusions  of  the  study  or  the  most  efficient  methods  of  gathering 
or  organizing  such  data.  Thus,  for  the  study  to  be  efficient  and 
objectively  defensible,  trained  and  experienced  technical  consultants 
should  be  employed.  Even  though  certain  data  are  gathered  and  interpreted 
by  technicians  and  professional  experts,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  such 
data  should  be  developed  or  at  least  completely  sanctioned  by  the  parti- 
cipating citizens.  Vocational  teacher  educators  in  the  various  teacher 
education  institutions  would  be  helpful  as  study  consultants. 

9.  Employ  a study  director.  A full-time  or  part-time  director  of  the  study 
should  be  employed  to  serve  at  the  local  level.  It  is  important  that  this 
person  be  someone  skilled  in  group  process.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this 
be  a person  who  will  continue  in  an  official  capacity  in  any  programs  that 
may  develop, 

10,  The  results  of  the  study  should  be  published,  preferably  in  a complete  as 
well  as  in  a condensed  form.  These  published  results  should  be  widely 
available  to  all  persons  concerned.  To  be  totally  effective,  an  area  study 
should  receive  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  publicity  through  such  mass 
media  as  newspapers,  radio,  and  television.  Such  publicity  should  be 
directed  toward: 

a.  The  purposes  of  the  study 

b.  The  membership  and  organization  of  the  study,  and 

c.  The  day  by  day  efforts  of  the  committees  of  the  study,  and 

d.  The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  study  at  such  time 
as  these  are  finally  formalized. 

Suggested  Organization  for  an  Area  Study 

1,  Involvement  of  Groups  and  Individuals.  In  order  to  insure  maximum  organi- 
zation and  efficiency,  it  is  suggested  that  the  study  organization  include 
K-12  Boards  of  Education,  Community  College  Boards  of  Tinstees,  a policy 
committee  composed  of  chief  school  administrators,  an  Executive  Committee, 
a study  staff,  special  work  committees,  and  an  advisory  committee  made  up 
of  representative  leaders  from  industry,  business,  agriculture,  labor, 
government,  boards  of  education,  community  college  boards  of  trustees, 
and  others, 

2,  The  Policy  Committee  should  determine  the  scope  of  the  study,  plan  the 
study,  arrange  for  finances,  employ  the  staff,  appoint  special  work  com- 
mittees and  advisory  committee,  decide  on  the  nature  of  the  final  report, 
provide  general  supervision,  plan  for  the  implementation  of  study  recom- 
mendations, and  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  final  report. 
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3,  The  Executive  Committee  should  be  formed  to  facilitate  action  on  behalf 
of  the  Policy  Committee,  Membership  of  the  Executive  Committee  should 
be  relatively  small, 

4,  Special  Work  Committees  should  be  appointed  for  specific  tasks,  such  as 
preparation  of  questionnaires  for  parents,  students,  business  and  industry 
and  other  tasks  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Policy  Committee, 

5,  The  Advisory  Committee  should  review  the  outline  for  the  study,  consider 
the  techniques  to  be  used  in  connection  with  questionnaires  proposed  for 
employers  and  employees,  assist  in  planning  contacts  with  business  and 
industry,  help  to  make  arrangements  with  those  to  be  interviewed,  and 
advise  and  assist  in  the  development  of  public  understanding  and  in  the 
final  implementation  of  the  survey. 


SUGGESTED  ORGANIZATION  CHART  FOR 
AN  ARE  1 VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  STUDY 


K-12  Boards  of  Education, 
Community  College  Boards  of 
Trustees,  and  Intermediate  School 
District  Boards  of  Education. 


POLICY  COMMITTEE 

Chief  School  Administrator 
from  each  K-12  District, 
each  Community  College 
and  each  Intermediate  District 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


From  Policy  Committee  Membershi 


STUDY  STAFF 
Director 


SPECIAL  WORK  COMMITTEES 
Assigned  Specific 
Tasks 


Consultants, 
lay  and  profes- 
sional, as  needed 


Assisting 

Professional 

Staff 


Clerical 


Staff 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Influential  leaders  from  Industry, 
Business,  Agriculture,  Labor,  and 
Government,  Representatives  from 
Boards  of  Education  and  Community 
College  Boards  of  Trustees. 


SECTION  III 

IiEGAL  PROVISIONS  REGARDING  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Several  Federal  and  State  laws  deal  directly  with  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  area  vocational -technical  education  programs.  The  applicable 
provisions  of  these  laws  are  briefly  described  in  the  following  sections: 

Federal  Legislation 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963)  P*  L.  88-210 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19^3  attacks  basic  problems  affecting 
Vocational  Education.  The  Act  is  comprehensive  in  scope  and  includes  all 
persons  and  all  occupations  except  those  generally  considered  professional 
or  as  requiring  a Baccalaureate  or  higher  degree.  It  is  concerned  with 
occupational  preparation  for  workers  of  all  ages  and  at  all  levels  for  all 
fields.  It  makes  provision  for  meeting  the  needs  of  persons  in  sparsely 
settled  as  well  as  urban  areas.  Among  its  provisions,  the  19^3  Act  provides 
funds  for  the  construction  of  area  schools.  The  Act  defines  four  types  of 
area  schools.  The  four  types- are; 

A.  A specialized  high  school 

B.  A department  of  the  high  school  providing  education  in 
no  less  than  five  different  occupational  fields 

C.  A technical  or  vocational  school 

D.  A department  or  division  of  a junior  coiLlege  or 
community  college  or  university  which  provides 
vocational  education  in  no  less  than  five  occupa- 
tional fields,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  leading  to  immediate  employment  but  not 
leading  to  a Baccalaureate  Degree 

If  the  school  is  Type  A,  B,  or  C,  the  Act  says,  it  must,  to  be  supported 
with  Federal  funds,  be  "used  exclusively  or  principally  to  give  vocational 
education  to  persons  available  for  full-time  study  in  preparing  to  enter  the 
labor  market."  If  it  is  Type  C or  D,  it  must  admit,  as  regular  students,  both 
persons  who  have  completed  high  school  and  persons  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school.  All  area  schools,  no  matter  what  their  type,  must  be  available  to  all 
residents  of  the  state  or  of  an  area  of  the  state  designated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Funds  can  be  used  to  construct  new  buildings;  to  expand,  remodel  or  alter 
old  buildings;  to  grade  and  improve  sites;  and  to  pay  architects  fees. 

Initial  equipment  is  considered  part  of  constmxction  costs. 

The  Act  provides  that  at  least  33-l/3^^  of  the  funds  approproated  must  be  spent 
for  vocational  education  at  the  post -high  school  level  or  for  cons tmxct ion  of 
area  schools  up  through  fiscal  19^8  and  at  least  25$  of  such  funds  thereafter. 
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state  Legislation 


The  Inteiroediate  School  District  Act,  Act  190>  P.A.  1962,  as  amended 

Act  No.  246,  P.  A.  1964,  amended  Act  19O  to  provide  for  financing  area 
vocational “technical  education  programs  on  a similar  basis  to  special  educa- 
tion programs.  These  amendments  peimit  the  electorate  to  authorize  the  col- 
lection of  millage  to  finance  area  vocational  programs.  If  a millage  for  this 
purpose  is  passed  by  an  intermediate  district,  the  Intermediate  Board  of  Edu- 
cation would  enter  into  long-term  contract  with  one  or  more  K-12  school 
districts  or  community  colleges  to  provide  vocational  programs  on  an  area 
basis.  The  entire  cost,  including  both  capital  outlay  and  operation,  could 
be  financed  with  this  millage.  Intermediate  districts  are  specifically  pro- 
hibited from  operating  such  districts  themselves.  The  operating  units  would 
agree  to  serve  students  from  an  area  designated  and  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  on  a non -tuition  basis. 

The  Comimunity  College  District  Act,  Act  l88,  P.  A.  19^3^  as  amended 

Act  2Jl,  P.  A.  1964,  amends  Act  I88  to  provide  for  the  foimation  of  a community 
college  district  by  one  or  more  counties  or  by  two  or  more  K-12  districts  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  establishing  and  operating  an  area  vocational-technical 
education  program  for  both  high  school  and  post -high  school  students  if  the 
Board  of  Trustees  so  desires. 

The  Act  also  gives  authority  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  designate 
attendance  areas  outside  a particular  community  college  district  for  those 
to  be  enrolled  in  area  vocational-technical  education  programs. 

Inter-govemmental  Contracts  Between  Municipal  Corporations^  Act  35*  P*A.  19^1 

This  Act  defines  a school  district  as  one  type  of  municipal  corporation. 

Section  2 of  this  Act  reads  as  follows: 

Any  municipal  corporation  shall  have  power  to  join  with  any  other 
municipal  corporation,  or  with  any  number  or  combination  thereof 
by  contract,  or  otherwise  as  may  be  permitted  by  law,  for  the 
ownership,  operation,  or  performance,  jointly  or  by  any  1 or  more 
on  behalf  of  all,  of  any  property,  facility  or  service  ’tdiich  each 
would  have  the  power  to  own,  operate  or  perform  separately. 

An  Attorney  General's  Opinion  issued  April  J,  1959^  in  a letter  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ruled  that  this  Act  would  permit  two 
or  more  school  districts  to  establish  a joint  "technical  hi^  school."  An 
area  vocational-technical  education  facility  would  be  covered  by  the  definition 
in  this  opinion. 
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SECTIOM  IV 

ORGMIZATIOMAL  PATTERKS  FOR  AREA  VOCATIOMAL-TECHMICAL  EDUCATIOM  PROGRAMS 


This  section  briefly  describes  organizational  patterns  for  area  vocational- 
technical  education  programs  currently  possible  under  Michigan  lav.  Adminis- 
trative problems  inherent  in  the  first  two  types  described  below  negate  utilizing 
these  as  permanent  solutions  for  area  program  development.  It  may  be  necessary,, 
however,,  to  utilize  one  of  these  patterns  as  an  interim  step  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a cooperatively  operated  central  facility. 

Decentralized  Programs 

A decentralized  area  vocational  education  program  is  one  in  which  several 
neighboring  school  districts  agree  to  offer  certain  programs  and  to  exchange 
students.  This  organizational  pattern  permits  increasing  the  availability  of 
a variety  of  occupational  preparation  programs.  It  has  some  administrative 
disadvantages  regarding  efficiency  of  operation^  increased  transportation 
problems^  tuition  problems^  and  increased  coordination  difficulty  between 
programs. 

Tuition  Programs 

In  some  cases^  it  may  be  possible  for  one  school  district  to  operate  a large 
number  of  vocational  programs  making  these  available  to  students  on  a tuition 
basis  from  neighboring  schools.  This  type  of  organizational  pattern  seldom 
provides  a desirable  solution  to  meeting  vocational  education  needs.  In  the 
case  of  overcrowded  conditions,,  students  from  the  operating  district  will 
naturally  be  served  first.  Seldom  will  one  district  be  able  to  provide 
sufficient  buildings  and  equipment  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  from  the 
surrounding  area  even  though  tuition  is  charged. 

Programs  Financed  by  Intermediate  Districts 

Area  programs  may  be  established  and  operated  on  an  intemediate  school 
district  basis.  Such  programs  would  be  financed  with  an  intermediate  district 
millage  and  operated  by  K-12  districts  and/or  community  colleges.  Intermediate 
District  Board  of  Education  would  enter  into  long-term  contract  (minimum  of 
15  years)  with  one  or  more  K-12  districts  or  with  a community  college  district. 
Such  contracts  would  specify  the  attendance  area  to  be  served  by  each  operating 
unit.  These  attendance  areas  must  be  approved  and  designated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  cost  of  both  capital  outlay  and  operation  of  the 
area  centers  would  be  detemined,,  the  anticipated  State-Federal  reimbursement 
would  be  deducted  from  this  amount^  and  the  entire  remaining  cost  would  be 
paid  from  the  intermediate  district  millage.  The  operating  district  would 
participate  in  financing  the  area  center  to  the  same  extent  as  any  other 
district. 

Community  College 

All  community  college  districts  may  offer  vocational  programs  on  an  area  basis 
at  the  post-high  school  level.  In  addition,,  upon  the  request  of  K-12  district 
superintendents^  they  may  offer  vocational  programs  on  an  area  basis  for  high 
school  youth. 


Joint  Operation  by  Two  or  More  Districts 


Two  or  more  K-12  districts  may  Jointly  establish,  own  and  operate  area  voca- 
tional programs.  Existing  legislation,  however,  does  not  give  two  or  more 
districts  Joint  taxing  powers  for  this  purpose. 
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SECTION  V 

PLANNING  FACILITIES  FOR  AREA  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


The  success  of  area  vocational-technical  education  programs  will,  to  a great 
extent,  be  dependent  on  the  planning  that  has  been  done  prior  to  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities.  Today's  schools  require  great  flexibility  in  all  phases 
of  planning,  site  selection,  facilities,  architecture,  staffing  schedules,  and 
instructional  organization.  Following  are  some  siiggestions  which  may  sen  as 
a guide  for  the  establishment  of  an  area  vocational -technical  center: 

1.  A survey  of  employment  needs  should  be  made  to  determine  the 
number  and  kinds  of  occupations  for  which  training  should  be 
offered.  State  and  national  needs  must  be  considered  as  well 
as  those  of  the  local  area. 

2.  The  need  for  the  project  should  be  deteimined  based  on  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  geographical  area  to  be  served  and  the  pro- 
jected number  of  high  school  and  post-hi^  school  students  in 
the  area.  Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  number  and 
types  of  training  facilities  already  available. 

3.  If  the  construction  project  being  considered  requires  federal 
and  state  funds  for  support,  clear  determination  should  be 
made  that  the  area  concerned  is  qualified  to  initiate  such  a 
project.  (Consult  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 

Michigan  Department  of  Education. ) 

U.  Determination  should  be  made  of  the  amount  of  support  that  may 
be  expected  from  local  sources.  This  will  involve  a study  of 
the  amount  of  taxabD.e  wealth  in  a given  geographical  area,  the 
probable  extent  of  voter  approval,  industrial  and  business 
support,  labor  support,  and  student  interest  that  may  be  expected. 

5.  Preliminary  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  organiza- 
tional and  administrative  structure  for  the  center. 

In  addition  to  the  above  factors,  the  cost  of  operation  when  the  facilities 
are  completed  must  be  considered.  It  should  be  recognized  that  vocational - 
technical  programs  are  generally  more  expensive  to  operate  than  most  aca- 
demic programs  and  preliminary  planning  must  take  this  into  account. 

The  size  and  offerings  of  an  area  vocational-technical  center  will,  of 
course,  be  dependent  on  the  several  factors  listed  above;  however, 
experience  in  other  states  indicates  that  there  is  a minimum  sized 
facility  that  should  be  taken  into  account  to  assure  economic  operation. 

Centers  serving  the  needs  of  secondary  school  students  should  generally  offer 
a minimum  of  15  to  20  different  occupational  programs.  The  cost  of  construc- 
ting and  equipping  such  centers  will,  of  course,  vary  with  construction  costs 
in  the  area.  In  other  states  such  construction  costs  range  upwards  from 
$1,000, 000. 

Experts  in  the  construction  of  post-secondary  technical  education  facilities 
indicate  that  the  national  average  cost  to  construct  and  equip  such  centers  is 
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between  $4^000  to  $5^000  per  student.  Again  this  will  vary  from  community  to 
community;  however^  the  figures  may  he  used  hy  planners  as  a point  of  departure. 

In  addition  to  several  commercial  publications  concerned  with  school  construction 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Education  has  several  bulletins  available  for  dis- 
tribution, These  may  be  procured  by  writing  to:  Michigan  Department  of  Education^ 

Division  of  Publications^  1008  South  Washington  Avenue^  Lansing^  Michigan. 

Publications  available: 

Planning  Together  For  Better  School  Buildings,  Bulletin  No.  4l2. 

Guidelines  for  Establishing  Trade  and  Technical  Education  Programs, 

Bulletin  No.  2147. 

Industrial  Education  Facilities,  Bulletin  No.  2135. 

Suggestions  For  the  Development  of  Rooms  and  Facilities  For  Vocational 
Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  ^6. 

Planning  Space  and  Equipment  For  Home  Economics  Departments, 

Publication  No.  539* 
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SECTION  VI 

DEVELOPING  CURRICULA 


\ 


The  development  of  curricula  for  area  vocational -technical  centers  is  a com- 
plex and  challenging  task.  An  area  center  must  serve  the  needs  of  a student 
group  more  diverse  and  heterogenious  than  any  other  educational  agency.  Area 
centers  can  be  established  at  the  secondary  and  post- secondary  school  levels. 
Both  levels  share  common  problems,  and  there  are  problems  indigenous  to  each 
level. 

Secondary  programs  must  be  designed  to  serve  a three-fold  purpose:  First, 

there  is  a significant  number  of  students  who  do  not  complete  high  school. 

In  order  for  these  students  to  achieve  any  measure  of  occupational  satisfaction 
in  society,  they  must  be  equipped  with  salable  skills  that  will  allow  them 
to  enter  the  labor  market.  Secondly,  it  must  be  realized  that  now,  and  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  a large  percentage  of  our  youth  will  not  continue 
their  education  beyond  high  school.  High  school  youth  r'=*quire  extensive  and 
intensive  training  in  occupational  areas,  with  some  assurance  that  their 
training  will  enable  them  to  enter  and  make  progress  in  the  labor  market. 
Preparing  students  to  enter  post-secondary  technical  education  programs  is 
the  third  responsibility  of  secondary  area  centers.  Post-secondary  technician 
programs  in  the  State  of  Michigan  have  not  realized  their  potential  enroll- 
ment-wise. Several  factors  contribute  to  this  situation  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  ever  present  notion  that  vocational -technical  programs  do  not 
provide  the  "status"  which  is  sought  by  many  capable  high  school  youth  and 
their  parents.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  development  of  technician 
programs  that  begin  in  high  school  and  are  completed  in  a post-high  school 
institution. 

The  development  of  vocational-technical  curricula  in  the  community  college 
is  as  complex  if  not  more  so  than  the  secondary  vocational -technical  curricula. 
Comnrunity  colleges  in  Michigan  embrace  an  "open  door"  philosophy.  They 
accept  as  students  high  school  dropouts,  students  with  special  academic  needs, 
students  preparing  for  o cupations,  students  for  college  transfer,  and  youth 
and  adults  engaged  in  avocational  and  vocational  programs.  It  is  also  quite 
probable  that  in  seme  areas  of  the  State,  community  colleges  will  offer 
vocational -technical  programs  for  secondary  school  students.  This  situation 
is  likely  to  exist  in  sparsely  populated  areas  of  the  State  or  in  areas  where 
there  are  not  sufficient  resources  to  operate  separate  facilities  serving 
secondary  and  post-secondary  students. 

Curriculum  development  for  occupational  preparation  has  taken  on  a greater 
degree  of  sophistication  ia  recent  years.  The  first  step  in  identifying 
curricula  is  determining  the  specific  goals  and  objectives  of  the  area  center. 
This  is  generally  accomplished  by  an  area  survey  or  study.  Such  studies 
should  determine  what  the  local  community  sees  as  the  role  of  the  institution, 
as  well  as  ascertaining  the  curriculum  offerings  of  neighboring  institutions. 
Consideration  must  be  givai  to  local,  state,  and  national  needs,  with  the 
major  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  needs  of  the  local  community.  A successful 
technique  in  determing  needs  is  the  appointment  of  a general  citizens'  advisory 
committee.  This  cemmittee  may  initiate  or  have  access  to  the  results  of  a 
community  survey.  Such  a survey  should  be  designed  to  determine  the  immediate 
and  long-range  employment  needs  of  business  and  industry  in  the  community, 
how  these  needs  are  presently  being  met  and  finally  what  role  the  area  voca- 
tional-technical center  should  play  in  satisfying  unmet  needs. 
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Detailed  curriciolum  developm^jint  for  specific  courses  can  be  greatly  aided  throu^ 
the  use  of  advisory  committees  whose  members  are  knowledgeable  in  the  various 
occupational  areas  concerned.  Such  specific  occupational  advisory  committees 
can  be  exceedingly  helpful  in  supplementing  the  efforts  of  a general  advisory 
committee  for  the  total  vocational-technical  program  of  the  center. 

The  following  procedure  is  suggested  for  those  involved  in  developing  curricula 
for  area  vocational-technical  centers: 

1.  The  needs  of  the  community  must  be  determined. 

2.  v’itizen  advisory  committees  should  be  appointed  and  used. 

3.  The  purpose  (goals  and  objectives)  of  the  institution 
must  be  defined. 

4.  Curricula  must  be  developed  that  reflect  the  purposes 
of  the  institution. 

5.  A continuous  program  of  curriculum  evaluation  must  be 
established. 

6.  Procedures  must  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  curriculum  up  to  date. 
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SECTION  VII 

ESTABLISHING  DESIRABLE  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  BUSINESS,  INDUSTRY,  AND  LABOR 


The  attainment  of  high  quality  vocational -technical  education  programs  which 
are  realistic  in  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful 
employment  is  not  possible  without  the  close  involvement  of  knowledgeable 
persons  from  business,  industry,  and  labor.  In  fact,  the  Michigan  State  Plan 
for  Vocational  Education  requires  that  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  State - 
Federal  vocational  funds,  programs  must  be  developed  and  conducted  in  consulta- 
tion with  potential  employers  and  other  individuals  having  skills  and  sub- 
stantive knowledge  of  the  occupations  for  which  training  is  provided. 

The  use  of  advisory  committees  is  usually  the  more  satisfactory  way  to  secure 
needed  assistance  from  business,  industry,  and  labor.  Advisory  committees 
may  be  used: 

1.  To  advise  school  administrators  regarding  occupational 
training  needs. 

2.  To  recommend  ways  throiigh  which  vocational -technical 
education  needs  can  best  be  met. 

3.  To  apprise  school  administrators  of  the  changing  needs 
of  the  community  and  the  nation. 

4.  To  advise  on  curriculum  content  and  acquisition  of  needed 
facilities  and  equipnent. 

5.  To  recommend  standards  of  competency  and  achievement  which 
are  necessary  for  employment. 

6.  To  suggest  and  support  needed  local,  state,  and  national 
action  to  assure  adequate  vocational-technical  education. 

In  addition  to  assistance  gained  through  the  use  of  formal  advisory  committees, 
other  techniques  which  may  prove  helpful  in  involving  business,  industry,  and 
labor  are: 

1.  Ask  business,  industry,  and  labor  to  provide  resource 
persons  for  various  vocational  courses. 

2.  Conduct  tours  of  vocational -technical  education  facilities 
and  programs  and  invite  business,  industry,  and  labor  per- 
sonnel to  participate. 

3.  Establish  a student  follow-up  program  to  evaluate  the  student’s 
progress  on-the-Job,  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  training, 
and  to  provide  information  for  program  improvement. 

4.  Consider  an  annual  banquet  to  honor  both  vocational  education  students, 
businessmen  and  industrialists  for  achievements  during  the  year. 

For  additional  assistance  in  using  business  and  industry  advisory  committees, 
request  Publication  No.  546,  Vocational-Technical  Advisory  Committees,  from  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Education. 
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SECTION  VIII 
SUMMARY 


No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  bulletin  to  give  a complete  analysis  of  the 
topics  listed  in  the  table  of  content.  Separate  bulletins  are  needed  for 
complete  coverage.  With  the  time  and  space  available,  several  ideas  have  been 
presented  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  helpful. 

The  area  vocational -technical  education  program  concept  has  been  set  forth  as 
a means  of  giving  all  persons  an  equal  opportunity  to  prepare  for  an  occupa- 
tion. This  concept  recognizes  the  limitations  of  insufficient  numbers  of 
students  and  insufficient  financial  resources  facing  many  school  districts. 

The  area  concept  proposes  that  area  centers  be  provided  to  serve  the  voca- 
tional-technical education  needs  of  several  cooperating  districts. 

This  bulletin  recommends  that  an  area  vocational -technical  education  study 
be  made  prior  to  the  establishment  of  area  programs.  The  study  should  be 
designed  to  determine  what  vocational -technical  education  programs  are  needed 
at  both  the  high  school  and  post-high  school  levels,  where  these  programs 
shoiJLd  be  located  on  a centralized  basis,  and  how  these  programs  will  be 
financed.  Guidelines  for  conducting  such  studies  are  included  in  the  document. 

Certain  legal  provisions  must  be  taken  into  account  when  establishing  area 
programs  of  vocational-technical  education.  These  are  found  in  federal, 
state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations.  Those  included  in  this  bulletin  are 
the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19^3^  P.  L.  88-210;  the  State  Inter- 
mediate School  District  Act,  Act  190,  P.  A.  19^2,  as  amended;  The  Community 
College  District  Act  l88,  P.  A.  1955^  as  amended;  and  Inter-govemmental 
Contracts  Between  Municipal  Corporations,  Act  35^  P*  A.  1951* 

Although  several  organizational  patterns  are  possible,  centralizing  under  one 
jurisdictional  unit  is  considered  to  be  the  most  desirable.  Each  area  center 
must  be  designated  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  State-Federal  construction  and  operational  funds.  In  addition, 
they  must  receive  State  Board  approval  under  several  of  the  Acts  mentioned  above. 

Facilities  should  be  flexible  and  geared  closely  to  curricular  demands  taking 
into  account  whether  the  program  is  secondary  or  post-secondary  and  if 
training  is  for  skilled  workers  or  technicians.  Definite  steps  are  set 
forth  as  guidelines  for  establishing  an  area  vocational-technical  center. 

Centers  should  offer  a minimum  of  15-20  different  occupational  preparation 
programs.  Costs  range  between  $4,000  and  $5,000  per  student  and  $1,000,000 
i,o  $2,000,000  per  facility. 

Secondary  programs  should  serve  three  groups  of  students:  Those  who  do  not 

complete  high  school,  youth  who  do  not  continue  their  education  beyond  high 
school,  and  high  school  students  preparing  to  enter  post-secondary  vocational- 
technical  education  programs.  Procedures  suggested  for  developing  curricula 
for  area  vocational -technical  centers  include  determination  of  needs  of  the 
community,  appointing  advisoiy  committees,  defining  goals,  developing  curricula 
and  providing  continuous  evaluation  and  revision  of  curricula. 

Recruitment,  selection,  placement  and  follow-up  of  students  are  vital  concerns 
in  the  process  of  assisting  individuals  to  choose,  prepare  for,  enter  upon,  and 


beconie  adjusted  to  their  vocation.  A competent  faculty  working  in  close 
relationship  with  leaders  of  business  and  industry  is  needed  to  perform  these 
functions  as  well  as  the  day  to  day  training  and  education  indicated  through- 
out the  bulletin.  Federal  and  State  support  is  available  for  these  programs. 
Detailed  infonmtion  regarding  reimbursement  from  State  and  Federal  appropria 
tions  can  be  secured  from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Michigan 
Department  of  Education. 
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17.  OVT  Curriculum  and  Guidance 


History  of  the  OVT  Program 

The  objectives  of  the  occupational- vocational- technical  (OVT) 
education  program  currently  adopted  by  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Public 
Education  were  first  outlined  in  the  Dauwalder  report  on  vocational 
education  in  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools.  This  report  resulted  from 
a detailed  investigation  into  all  phases  of  the  industrial  economy  in  the 
local  region.  Its  coverage  included  information  on  employment  and 
unemployment  trends,  the  industries  and  their  needs  and  programs, 
educational  facilities  from  elementary  school  through  college,  present 
and  proposed  vocational  education,  and  points  of  contact  between  the 
student  and  the  community.  One  of  the  major  recommendations  of  the 
report  was  that  current  and  future  high  school  students  be  given  some 
specified  occupational,  vocational,  technical,  and  professional  training 
at  the  public  high  school  level  to  provide  them  with  salable  skills.  A 
core  curriculum  was  proposed  as  the  basis  for  the  new  vocational  pro- 
gram. This  curriculum  was  to  include  the  following  core  areas: 

Academic,  Business,  Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Technical.  Defi- 
nitions of  these  areas  were  provided. 

In  the  spring  of  1965,  it  was  decided  that  all  high  schools  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  would  offer  comprehensive  occupational-vocational** 

X 

See  pages  56-68  of  "Vocational  Education  in  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools," 
by  D.  D.  Dauwalder,  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Public  Education,  1963. 


technical  programs  including  traditional  skill  subjects  such  as  home 
economics  and  business  education.  ^ High  schools  would  attempt  to  pro- 
vide all  levels  of  the  occupational,  vocational,  technical,  and  academic 
programs.  However,  since  not  all  specific  offerings  could  be  provided 
by  any  one  high  school,  geographical  distribution  would  be  worked  out 
to  insure  that  all  offerings  would  be  available  to  students  within  reason- 
able travelling  distance. 

As  a result  of  these  decisions,  changes  were  instituted  in  many 
academic  and  vocational  schools.  The  vocational  schools'  programs  were 
redirected  to  make  them  more  comprehensive.  The  traditional  academic 
schools  planned  for  alteration  of  facilities  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
more  comprehensive  program,  while  plans  for  design  of  new  high  schools 
were  made  with  the  comprehensive  program  in  mind. 

Early  in  1966,  a Middle  School  curriculum  development  proposal 
was  submitted  as  part  of  a larger  more  comprehensive  proposal.  The 
primary  concern  of  this  project  is  the  design  and  implementation  of  a 
program  to  provide  all  students  with  some  experiences  in  designated 
occupational,  vocational,  and  technical  areas.  It  was  proposed  that 
this  program  consist  of  a broad  set  of  exploratory  experiences  at  the 
Middle  School  level  (grades  6,  7,  and  8).  One  of  its  objectives  would 

^See  "Summary  of  Mountain  View  Seminar,"  OVT  Education,  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Public  Education,  1965. 
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be  to  provide  the  student  with  a method  of  exploring  the  world  of  work 
for  increased  occupational  awareness.  The  planned  experiences  would 
become  narrower  in  focus  and  greater  in  depth  as  the  student  advanced 
from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  grade.  Another  objective  would  be  to  pro- 
vide more  appropriate  experience  and  gmdance  toward  the  selection  of 
a job-centered  curriculum  in  grade  11.  The  experiences  themselves 
would  be  designed  to  provide  increased  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  con- 
cepts and  processes  involved  in  a wide  variety  of  occupational  fields. 

An  exploratory  industrial  arts  program  in  grades  6,  7,  and  8 would  be 
reqmred  of  all  students  in  lieu  of  the  traditional  industrial  arts  program 
that  currently  exists  at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

In  the  1965-66  school  year,  a program  was  iziitiated  at  one  of 
the  recently  combined  academic  and  vocational  high  schools.  The  pro- 
gram can  be  considered  a pretest  of  the  proposed  plan.  This  pretest 
was  an  attempt,  at  the  ninth  grade  level,  to  rotate  students  through  an 
exploratory  industrial  arts  program  to  provide  them  with  awareness  of 
at  least  nine  occupational  areas.  Information  on  the  feasibility  of  the 
operation,  students'  attitudes  toward  the  experience,  and  teacher's 
evaluation  of  the  gains  achieved  was  then  obtained. 

Rationale  for  Exploratory  Industrial  Arts  Program.  In  developing 
a job-centered  curriculum  at  the  high  school  level,  it  is  recognized  that 
the  student  may  not  be  ready  in  grades  9 or  10  to  choose  a job  area  for 
study  in  grade  11  without  the  experiences  necessary  to  know  what  the 
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*'world  of  work**  is  all  about.  Therefore,  appropriate  experiences  must 
be  provided  at  the  Middle  School  level  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
beginning  of  occupational  awareness  in  sixth  grade  and  actual  job  curricu- 
Ixim  choice  in  eleventh  grade.  The  specific  occupations  chosen  for  the 
exploratory  curriculum  would  be  those  occupations  that:  (1)  provide 
job  entry  opportunities,  advancement  possibilities  and/or  apprentice- 
ship possibilities,  and  (2)  lend  themselves  to  instruction  that  can  be 
provided  at  the  secondary  school  level.  To  contribute  to  development 
of  the  attitudes  and  tinderstandingc  necessary  for  vocational  competence, 
the  experiences  provided  by  the  job-centered  curriculxun  should  include 
the  psychosocial  and  economic  aspects  of  the  job  situation  as  well  as 
technical  ckiU  requirements.  It  is  expected  that  the  dat  . obtained  as 
the  student  progresses  in  the  program  will  provide  information  about 
him  which  will  be  useful  in  guidance. 

The  Proposed  Plan 

The  Job-Centered  Curriculum,  After  considerable  investigation, 
experimentation,  and  discussion,  four  vocational  areas,  each  of  which 
Includes  a cluster  of  specific  occupations,  were  proposed  arotind  which 
the  core  curriculum  for  the  proposed  OVT  education  program  would  be 
developed.  These  four  broad  vocational  areas  are:  (1)  Vistial  Communi- 
cation, (2)  Construction,  (3)  Manufacturing,  and  (4)  Power  Transportation, 
(See  Appendix  A, ) 
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Criteria  used  in  the  selection  of  these  areas  are  as  follows: 

(1)  these  broad  areas  are  in  the  field  of  industrial  education;  (2)  they 
have  a present  and  future  demand;  (3)  they  provide  a broad  base  of 
skills;  and  (4)  they  require  no  more  than  a high  school  education  or,  at 
the  most,  two  years  of  additional  training*  A similar  set  of  core  areas 
is  being  planned  in  home  economics*  This  rea  wil!*  include  the  specifics 
of  home  and  family  living,  food,  clothing,  child  care,  and  community 
living*  Business,  as  a vocational  area,  will  be  added  to  the  exploratory 
program  at  a later  date. 

Operation  of  the  Exploratory  Program.  Appendix  B presents, 
in  diagrammatic  form,  the  vocational  curriculum  plan  for  broad  exposure 
to  all  job  areas  in  grades  6,  7,  and  8*  a narrowing  of  focus  in  grades  9 
and  10,  and  choice  of  specific  job  area  in  grades  11  and  12.  This  appendix 
represents  an  overview  of  student  progress  through  the  developmental 
curriculum. 

The  Currictilum  Content.  The  fxmdamental  elements  of  the  pro- 
posed currictilum  are:  (1)  the  basic  concepts  specific  to  the  technology 
for  each  job  area  for  each  target  population,  (2)  basic  concepts  specific 
to  the  attitudes  and  knowledges  of  relationships  required  for  the  psycho- 
social and  economic  aspects  of  work  for  each  target  population,  (3)  the 
materials  and  equipment  best  suited  for  teaching  these  concepts,  and 
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(4)  the  experiences  or  exercises  required  for  student  performance  on 
the  materials  and  equipment.  Laboratory  exercises  or  experiences 
will  be  developed  to  demonstrate  mechanical,  electrical,  electronic, 
and  biological  principles  basic  to  the  job  technologies.  In  brief,  the 
concepts  that  the  student  should  know  will  be  developed,  the  equip- 
ment to  teach  these  concepts  will  be  determined,  and  the  experiences 

required  to  develop  the  knowledge  and  skill  will  be  identified* 

1 

Objectives  of  the  Program. 

1.  To  provide  a broad  set  of  experiences  which  can  be  used 
along  with  other  objective  evidence  in  vocationally  guiding  the  student; 

2.  To  raise  the  aspiration  level  of  deprived  children  by  in- 
creasing their  overall  awareness  and  understanding; 

3.  To  provide  experiences  involving  observation,  action 

(cooperative  and  individual),  and  guidance  to  help  students  to  learn  to 
think,  or  to  do  and  find  things  for  themselves; 

4.  To  provide  opportunity  for  children  to  develop  their  inherent 
manual  and  creative  skills  during  the  exploratory  years  (grades  6,  7, 
and  8);  and 

5.  To  help  young  people  understand  technology. 

^These  are  the  objectives  as  set  forth  in  the  original  proposal. 
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Pilot  Study  for  1966-67 


The  primary  objectives  of  the  first  phase  of  the  pilot  study  are: 

(1)  to  develop  the  content  of  specific  courses,  i.e. , the  sequence  of  con- 
cepts, experiences  and  activities  of  the  exploratory  curriculum;  (2)  to 
design  the  curriculum  content  to  teach  vocational  planning  to  students 
in  the  program;  and  (3)  to  implement  the  curriculum  in  five  pilot  schools. 

The  exploratory  industrial  arts  program  will  be  initiated  in  the 
following  five  Pittsburgh  secondary  schools: 

1.  Wes tinghouse  High  School 

3.  Herron  Hill  Junior  High  School 

3.  Knoxville  Junior  High  School 

4.  Prospect  Junior  Ifigh  School 

5.  Latimer  Junior  High  School 

These  schools  represent  socioeconomic  settings  where  there 
is  most  need  for  occupational  information.  In  addition,  the  organization 
of  the  school  program  lends  itself  readily  to  the  adjustments  required 
for  the  exploratory  courses. 

The  existing  shops  in  these  schools  have  been  reeqmpped  ani 
converted  to  comprehensive  laboratories.  The  changes  are  as  follows; 

1*  Wood  Shop  - converted  to  Construction  Laboratory 

2.  Printing  Shop  - converted  to  Communications  Labo'  atory 

3.  Metal  Shop  - converted  o Manufacturing  Laboratory 

4.  Power  Mechanics  Shop  - converted  to  Transportation  Laboratory 
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The  Home  Economics  facilities  have  been  reorganized  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  Kitchen  Facility  to  be  used  for  Food  and  Nutrition 

2.  Sewing  Room  to  be  used  for  Clothing  and  Textiles 

3.  Living  Areas  to  be  used  for  Home  and  Family 

At  present,  a six-week  in-service  training  program  is  being 
conducted  for  teachers  in  the  OVT  program  in  the  schools.  The  objec- 
tives of  this  program  for  the  teachers  who  will  be  involved  in  the 
exploratory  industrial  arts  program  are:  (1)  to  reorient  thinking  and 
define  new  educational  objectives  for  the  coming  years,  (2)  to  determine 
the  concepts  that  are  important  for  exploratory  courses  and  proceed 
to  formulate  them  at  the  student's  level  of  understanding,  (3)  to  determine 
the  activities  and  equipment  necessary  to  teach  these  concepts,  (4)  to 
develop  techniques  for  matching  activities  and  opportunities  to  student 
capabilities,  (5)  to  develop  a guidance  viewpoint,  and  (6)  to  develop 
additional  skills  in  the  core  areas. 

A one-week  workshop  for  approximately  70  secondary  guidance 
counselors,  including  those  from  pilot  schools,  is  being  conducted. 

The  objectives  of  this  workshop  are  as  follows; 

1.  To  orient  counselors  to  the  new  dimensions  added  to  their 
role  by  the  expanding  occupational-vocational-technical  programs  and 
the  commitment  to  the  comprehensive  high  school. 
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2.  To  develop  an  awareness  among  counselors  of  the  occupational - 
vocational -technical  programs  now  in  operation  and  those  planned  for 

the  immediate  future  in  Pittsburgh. 

3.  To  develop  in  counselors  an  appreciation  for  the  reasons 
that  the  OVT  program  has  been  initiated. 

4.  To  clarify  cotmselors's  thinking  regarding  programs,  policy, 
and  procedures  in  OVT  and  offer  them  an  opportunity  to  communicate 
regarding  their  feelings  in  areas  of  concern. 

5.  To  develop  among  counselors  an  understanding  of  the  com- 
prehensive high  school  concept  and  an  appreciation  of  its  values  in  the 
education  of  secondary  school  pupils. 

6.  To  acquaint  coxinselors  with  recent  developments  in  the 
field  of  vocational  guidance  and  Coxinseling  and  in  vocational  ch^i;.e. 

7.  To  develop  among  counselors  an  awareness  of  employment 
opportunities  available  and  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  industry. 

8.  To  create  awareness  among  counselors  of  the  influence  of 
chzmge  upon  the  stability  and  permanence  of  occupational  choices, 

9.  To  develop  among  counselors  an  appreciation  of  the  worthi- 
ness of  all  employment. 

10.  To  interest  counselors  in  further  reading  and  study. 
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The  pilot  study  will  include  all  students  in  the  seventh  aixl  eighth 
grades  at  the  five  schools  listed  earlier  with  the  exception  of  those 
admitted  to  the  Scholars  Program  in  the  eighth  grade.  (Approximately 
5 per  cent  to  6 per  cent  of  the  students  will  be  in  the  Scholars  Program 
in  these  schools  J The  sixth  grade  will  be  included  in  succeeding  years, 
as  the  5-3-4  grade  structure  emerges  for  the  Pittsburgh  schools. 

The  students  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  pilot  schools 
will  be  guided  by  industrial  arts  teachers  through  a series  of  ixnits  and 
class  projects  which  will  give  them  a range  of  experiences  in  the  occu- 
pational areas  described  earlier.  These  units  and  class  projects  will 
have  been  developed  during  the  in-service  training  program,  which  is 
now  being  conducted* 

A planning  center  with  current  texts  and  periodicals  will  become 
an  integral  part  of  each  industrial  arts  laboratory,  supplying  resource 
material  as  needed  to  stimulate  and  motivate  students* 

Boys  and  girls  will  cross  lines  in  the  program*  For  example, 
boys  will  share  in  appropriate  home  economics  experiences  such  as 
foods  and  clothing  and  girls  will  partake  of  appropriate  industrial 
arts  experiences  such  as  sketching,  drafting,  minor  assembly,  etc. 

The  details  of  the  selection  of  activities  for  boys  and  girls  will  be 
worked  out  by  the  individual  schools* 

Children  enrolled  in  parochial  schools  will  be  treated  initially 
as  a special  group,  but  will  experience  the  same  range  of  activities 
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as  those  currently  enrolled  in  project  schools.  In  succeeding  years, 
appropriate  steps  will  be  taken  to  see  that  parochial  school  students 
are  distributed  among  ongoing  classes  and  treated  as  regular  members 
of  these  classes. 

Special  education  students  will  be  assigned  to  the  exploratory 
industrial  arts  program  and  experiences  will  be  provided  at  a level 
commensurate  with  their  ability.  Dtiring  the  first  year  of  the  program 
each  school  will  determine  whether  to  schedule  Special  Education 
students  in  small  numbers  along  with  regular  students  or  treat  them  as 
a special  group.  When  treated  as  a group,  a Special  Education  teacher 
will  be  involved. 

Collection  and  Analysis  of  Objective  Data.  The  new  exploratory 
program  and  materials  will  be  tried  out  in  five  schools  in  grades  7 and  8. 
The  total  population  of  students  in  the  pilot  program'  will  number  approxi- 
mately 6,  000.  An  appropriate  control  sample  will  be  selected. 

Instrumentation.  Evaluation  of  the  pilot  program  will  be 
carried  out  by  obtaining  various  measures  of  change  in  participant’s 
behavior  both  in  the  experimental  schools  and  the  control  schools.  Tests 
will  be  selected  or  developed  that  measure  the  concepts,  knowledges, 
and  skills  to  be  taught  in  the  ctirriculum.  The  instruments  will  include 
tests  and  measures  such  as  the  following: 


The  Vocational  Development  inventory -VDI 

by  John  C rites,  University  of  Iowa 

This  measure  was  designed  for  use  with  students  in  grades  5 
through  IZt  but  has  been  used  with  college  freshmen.  It  consists  of 
two  parts:  (1)  Attitude  Scale,  and  (2)  Vocational  Competence  Test* 

The  attitude  scale  is  designed  as  a measure  of  dispositional  response 
and  attempts  to  identify  attitudes  that  facilitate  or  interfere  with  voca- 
tional choice.  The  Vocational  Competence  Test  measures  educational 
and  vocational  planning  ability,  knowledge  of  what  people  on  different 
jobs  do,  vocational  goal  selection  ability,  and  vocational  problem  solu- 
tion ability.  It  is  recommended  that  this  measure  (or  a similar  instru- 
ment such  as  Gribbons  Readiness  for  Vocational  Planning  (RVP)  be 
used).  (Gribbons,  1964,  pp,  908-913) 

Dailey  Vocational  Tests  (Dailey,  1965) 

These  tests  were  designed  to  cover  the  areas  of  nonverbal 
abstract  reasoning,  spatial  visualization,  mechanics,  and  electricity. 
They  are  suitable  for  use  with  grades  6 thrbugh  9* 

Project  TALENT  Information  Tests 

Sections  on  Aeronautics  and  Space,  Mechanics,  and  Electricity 
and  Electronics  may  be  used. 

Dailey  Technological  Information  Test 

This  test  was  designed  for  use  with  grades  6 to  10.  it  consists 
of  items  on  mechanics,  electricity,  transportation,  communication, 
aero-space,  and  construction. 
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Administration  of  Tests.  The  total  test  battery  will  be  adminis- 
tered early  in  the  school  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  1966-67  year. 

Analysis.  Learning  curves  will  be  prepared  using  results 
from  the  Dailey  Vocational  Tests,  Vocational  Planning  Index,  and  other 
instruments  for  each  student,  class,  and  school  and  for  the  total  group 
by  grade  levels  for  the  pilot  and  control  schools.  Comparison  of  data 
for  the  pilot  and  control  groups  will  show  results  of  the  exploratory 
program. 

A factor  analysis  will  be  performed  on  the  scores  of  the  tests 
to  determine  how  the  structure  of  vocational  skills  and  knowledge 
changes  as  a result  of  exploratory  experience. 

Differences  in  learning  by  sex  and  type  of  student  (regular,  special 
education,  etc. ) will  be  observed. 

Subjective  Data.  During  a meeting  to  be  conducted  shortly  after 
the  termination  of  the  project,  teachers  and  guidance  counselors  will 
be  asked  to  evaluate,  by  means  of  a questionnaire,  the  short-term 
impact  of  the  program. 

Students'  attitudes  toward  the  program  will  be  determined  by 
means  of  a questionnaire,  and  by  their  decisions  concerning  selection 
of  courses  in  the  industrial  arts  program  for  the  coming  year. 


Rec ommendatLons  for  Program  ModUicatLon 
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CurrLculvtm  Development.  Although  a great  deal  of  attention  has  | 

been  paid  to  the  mechanics  of  making  the  exploratory  program  operational,  | 

I 

relatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  developing  a theoretical  model  | 

upon  which  the  curriculum  may  be  based.  Hard  scientific  thinking  must  \ 

I 

be  given  to  the  problem  of  defining  the  range  of  job  functions  in  the  occu-  | 

pational  areas  chosen  for  the  job-centered  curriculum  and  systematically  | 

translating  these  into  concepts,  required  equipment,  and  educational  j 

tasks.  In  addition,  empirical  evidence  needs  to  be  obtained  on  how 
technical  knowledges,  skills  and  concepts  of  work  are  distributed  by 
grade,  sex,  and  socioeconomic  status.  The  curriculum  developed 
vfonld  then  reflect  the  result  of  this  research  activity. 

It  is  recommended  that  a committee  composed  of  national  con- 
sultants be  formed  to  develop  the  theoretical  formulations  on  which 
the  curriculum  will  be  based,  to  formulate  the  curricular  goals,  and  to 
design  the  learning  structures  to  meet  these  goals.  The  experience  of 
subject  matter  scholars  working  with  the  schools  on  nationally  oriented 
projects  in  mathematics,  biology,  foreign  languages,  and  English  has 
already  demonstrated  the  value  of  this  approach* 

Rapid  technological  changes  are  creating  new  tasks  and  these  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  design  of  vocational  education  pro<*rams.  A 
major  problem  to  be  faced  is  the  need  for  continual  updating  of  the  model 

i 
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curriculum  in  light  of  new  knowledge  and  technology.  Another  problem 
to  be  considered  is  how  to  apply  knowledge  from  the  behavioral  sciences 
to  the  formulation  of  curricular  goals  and  the  designing  of  learning 
structures.  The  desired  result  is  a model  curriculum  based  on  current 
psychological,  social,  econouiic,  and  educational  theory  and  practice,  and 

an  effective  mechanism  for  its  updating.  \ 

\ 

Recent  developments  (such  as  those  at  the  Communication  in  ^ 

Guidance  Project  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh)  in  the  design  of  materials 
for  vocational  instructions  and  gtiidance  should  be  investigated.  Materials 
for  individualized  study  as  well  as  group  discussion  need  to  be  found  i 

or  developed.  A plan  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  guidance  coun- 
selors to  use  these  materials  should  also  be  developed. 

The  overall  program  of  concepts,  eqmpment,  activities,  and 
gtiidance  materials  may,  in  itself,  furnish  a demonstration  model  which 
may  be  studied  to  learn  more  about  effective  means  of  increasing  the 
range  of  functioning  of  all  students. 
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Appendix  A 


PITTSBURGH  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 

DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL,  VOCATIONAL,  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
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Employment  Supervisors 
Donald  F.  Semans 


Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 

Jr. , Superintendent  of  Schools 


Sidney  P,  Marland, 


8.  Employment  Supervisors 


History 

In  August  1962  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education  established  a 
Vocational  Placement  Office  in  the  Division  of  Pupil  Services.  This 
office  was  housed  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  High  School  until  September  1965, 
when  it  was  moved  to  the  Administration  Btoilding.  Its  function  was  to 
provide  adjustive  counseling  and  job  placement  for  young  people  of 
limited  abilities.  The  staff  at  that  time  consisted  of  one  secondary 
guidance  counselor.  A new  phase  of  the  program  began  in  Jaunary  1966 
under  the  provisions  of  ESEA.  Plans  were  made  for  the  addition  of  two 
employment  supervisors  who  would  focus  their  efforts  on  schools  located 
in  economically  deprived  areas  of  the  city.  The  search  for  trained 
personnel  began  immediately;  plans  for  working  with  the  schools  were 
formulated.  The  first  supervisor,  who  was  hired  on  June  20,  1966, 
concentrated  on  the  placement  of  the  June  graduates.  As  of  August  15, 
1966,  the  office  had  been  able  to  place  764  of  these  graduates.  (See 
Appendix  A. ) The  other  supervisor  will  start  in  September  1966. 
Objectives  of  the  Program 

1.  To  assist  those  who  are  not  successful  on  their  own  in  finding 
suitable  full-time  employment; 

2.  To  help  young  people  develop  positive  attitudes  toward 
gainful  employment; 


3,  To  assist  young  people  who,  for  financial  reasons,  need 
part-time  work; 

4.  To  encourage  dropouts  to  stay  in  school; 

5*  To  help  develop  ways  to  train  slow  learners  in  routine  jobs;  and 

6.  To  supply  printed  information  on  job  opportunities. 

Target  Population 

The  young  people  served  by  the  Vocational  Placement  Office  are 
high  school  graduates,  dropouts,  or  students  in  grades  eight  through 
twelve  who  are  seeking  part-time  or  full-time  employment.  They  are 
at  least  16  years  of  age  (to  comply  with  state  employment  laws)  and  of 
both  sexes.  They  come  from  qualifying  public  schools  and  neighbor- 
hood parochial  schools  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 

Parochial  school  students  are  channeled  into  the  program 
through  efforts  made  by  the  two  employment  supervisors  who  will 
(1)  visit  the  parochial  schools  and  explain  to  students  the  services 
that  are  available,  (2)  work  with  the  counselors  and  administrators 
to  insure  a working  knowledge  of  the  program;  and  (3)  supply  printed 
information  on  job  offerings  and  opportunities. 

Program  Description 

The  office  interviews  young  people  who  come  voluntarily  seeking 
job  placement  or  who  are  referred  by  school  counselors,  administrators, 
school  social  workers.  Juvenile  Court,  the  Central  Administrative  Office, 
or  community  agencies,  (See  Appendix  B, ) Sometimes  interviews  are 
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also  held  with  parents.  This  initial  interview  may  last  from  one -half 
hour  to  one  hour  and  a half,  because  procedures  vary  with  the  age  of  the 
applicant.  Young  people  under  the  age  of  18  must  have  a physical  examina- 
tion and  obtain  work  papers  issued  by  the  Child  Accounting  Departi.ient. 
Graduates  or  dropouts  18  and  over  need  not  undergo  the  examination  or 
file  the  work  papers. 

All  dropouts  must  have  a job  before  they  leave  school.  When  drop-out 
appears  inevitable,  the  school  principal  or  counselor  makes  direct  contact 
with  the  Vocational  Placement  Office.  Besides  aiding  them  in  finding  a 
job,  the  office  also  encourages  dropouts  to  return  to  school  or  to  enroll 
in  the  Schenley  Standard  Bvening  High  School  to  earn  a diploma.  The  VPO 
also  contacts  social  agencies  when  home  problems  are  involved. 

The  employment  supervisors  plan  to  spend  more  of  their  time  working 
with  students  seeking  part-time  employment,  since  this  approach  can 
prevent  dropout  and  because  opportunity  for  part-time  employment  for 
young  people  in  school  is  increasing  at  a rapid  rate  in  Pittsburgh.  The 
part-time  job  provides  a two-pronged  opportunity  for  young  people  from 
economically  deprived  neighborhoods;  (1)  the  opportunity  for  work 
experience,  and  (2)  the  opportunity  to  supplement  the  family  income 
while  continuing  their  education. 

Through  the  efforts  of  school  counselors  and  the  Vocational  Place- 
ment Office,  part-time  jobs  were  found  for  1,  823  (1,  360  boys  and  . 

463  girls)  during  the  11  months  ending  July  8,  1966.  This  number 
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shoiild  increase  substantially  with  the  additional  efforts  of  two  employ- 
ment supervisors*  The  greatest  number  of  young  people  were  placed 
in  jobs  as  sales  people,  theatre  and  bowling  alley  employees,  caddies, 
recreational  workers,  restaurant  and  cafeteria  workers,  and  hospital 
workers*  (See  Appendix  C* ) 

In  order  to  assess  the  opportunities  available  to  these  young 
people,  the  director  of  the  office  visits  businesses  emd  industries, 
especially  those  involving  routine  skills  and  on-the-job  training  fpr 
beginners*  Over  100  such  employers  in  the  Pittsburgh  a.rea  have  been 
identified* 

A,  close  working  relationship  is  also  maintained  with  government 
and  civic  agencies  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service, 
the  Urban  League  and  its  Job  Skills  Bank,  and  the  Federal  and  State 
Civil  Service  agencies.  By  these  contacts  young  people  may  be  kept 
fully  informed  of  job  availabilities,  job  reqmrements,  and  the  dates  of 
qualifying  tests* 

The  Vocational  Placement  Office  also  works  closely  with  the 
high  schools  in  placing  graduates  in  jobs*  The  schools  send  lists  of 
their  graduates  with  addresses  and  telephone  numbers*  These  lists  are 
marked  by  the  school  to  indicate  whether  the  young  person  is  going  to 
college,  in  the  armed  services,  employed  (type  of  work  and  employer 
are  specified),  or  unemployed.  The  YPO  staff  then  contacts  all  those 
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Ested  as  unemployed  and  begins  to  look  for  jobs  for  them.  This  service 
continues  until  the  young  person  is  employed. 


The  Vocational  Placement  Office  keeps  accurate  records  of  all 
applications,  interviews,  and  job  placements.  It  also  maintains  lists 
of  employers  in  the  area.  As  the  office  becomes  better  known  in  the 
community,  this  list  should  include  more  employers  seeking  technical 
and  secretarial  workers. 

Tentative  Recommendations  Based  onShort-term  Program 
1.  Job  placements  should  be  analyzed  to  determine; 

a.  Areas  which  provide  the  greatest  number  of  opportuni- 
ties for  young  workers; 

b.  Areas  in  which  more  work  should  be  done  to  increase 
the  number  of  placements; 

c.  Monthly  and  seasonal  peaks  in  number  of  placements;  and 

d.  Changes  in  curriculum  offerings  to  meet  job  market 


demands. 


2.  The  number  of  applicants  in  relation  to  the  number  of  place- 
ments should  be  studied  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
This  analysis  could  indicate  the  need  for  more  personnel  or  the  need 
for  locating  more  potential  employers. 
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3.  The  change  in  attitude  of, young  people  toward  emplpyment 
or  completing  high  school  resulting  from  contact  with  the  office  should 
be  measured..  This  information  could  be  obtained  through  a questionnaire 
or  a survey  of  teachers  and  employers.  , An  instrument  should  be  developed 
for  use  in  September  1966. 

4.  Since  schools,  distributive  education  programs,  OVT  programs, 
and  other  programs  are  all  aiding  in  the  placement  of  workers,  a central 
agency  should  be  placed  in  charge  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  pro- 
vide the  best  possible- services  to  the  youn;;  people  of  Pittsburgh. 

5.  The  office  can  be  a source  of  information  about  dropouts; 

a.  Is  there  a particular  time  in  the  school  year  when  a 
majority  of  dropouts  apply  for  jobs?  Why?  . 

b.  What  schools  and  city  areas  have  the  most  dropouts? 

c.  How  long  does  the  dropout  keep  his  job? 

6.,  An  evaluation  of  the  long-term  program  should  be  done  in 
Jtily  or  August  when  one  year's  results  will  be  available.  Beginning  in 
September  1966,  monthly  reports  of  job  placements  which  include 
parochial  school  figures  will  be  available.  These  reports  will  ai.d 
in  the  long-term  evaluation.  . . ^ 
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Pittsburgh 

Public 

Schocls 


Axipendix  A 

PUCEMSKi:'  REPOKT  0?  1966  H3HH  SCHOOli  (SLmJXSSS 
(as  of  August  1^66) 


ISffice  or 

Vocational 

Placea»nt 


NO.  ON  CUaaSNX  PERKaHSUr  -twiTEMPOaARr  NO,  OI'T  NIC  CUHRENT  PE^tAI'Er/C 

SCHOOL  COUl^SEIORS*  -ttEEIEEtONS  KOMBBR  KOlEEa  PIACENEMTS  COUHSSIfiES*  •tt’EEESEKH©  NUMBSS.  NOMHER 
USTS  PLACED  IISTS  PLACED 


Allderdlce 

85 

2h 

61 

26 

15 

1 7 

li 

3 

1 

Alleghergr 

202 

33 

169 

109 

7 

36 

H 

' 25 

15 

Arsenal  Toe, 

77 

7 

70 

50 

none 

26 

3 

23 

15 

Carrick 

173 

hk  ■ 

129 

75 

U 

9 

h 

5 

5 

Connelley 

178 

31 

2li7 

102 

none 

7 

none 

7 

7 

Fifth  Ave. 

UO 

2U 

36 

8 

. 9 

15 

3 

7 

5 

Gladstone 

67 

26 

la 

17 

h 

22 

8 

111 

li 

Langley 

88 

1 

87 

16 

15 

22 

6 

16 

U 

Oliver 

80 

none 

80 

12 

12 

15 

1 none 

15 

li 

Peabody 

250 

'35  . 

215 

li9 

18 

39 

! 11 

28 

7 

Perry 

212 

13 

199 

37 

6 

I * * 37 

! 3 

3h 

6 

Schenley 

271 

'5U 

• 217 

39 

2 

53 

j u 

li2 

8 

South 

203 

3 

200 

25 

32  ; 

1 1 

31'  - 

U 

South  Hills 

285 

66 

219 

72 

23 

23 

1 none 

23 

3 

Washington  Toe. 

35 

13 

22 

111 

H 

7 

1 

6 

, 3 

Westinghouse 

252 

8 

2lih 

13 

111 

10 

li2 

16 

7S3^^ -^TTZ JW 7^ . ~57 ^ 77^=^ 

* COLDMN  3 HEP3ESEtWS  THE  NTOiBEa  REDHCED  BT  CHANGS  0?  HAJS  BT  GaADHA3ES--(ENTEm'G  SERSTCS,  COKTCIUINO  EDUCATION,  ETC.) 

6 HEE^  TO  SOMMER  SLACSKENTS  CP  StADUATES  ;JKO  WERE  NOT  OK  COUNSELORS*  LISTS  IK  COHJMK  1,  THESE  PEOPLE  H.WE 
FOST-HLOH  SCHOOL  EEUCAnONAL  PLANS  FOR  THE  FALL,  1966. 
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Pittsburgh. 

Public 

Schools 


OFFXCSOF  VOCATIOKAI^  PIACEMENT 
Referral  Process  for  Job  Placemeat  and  Adjustive  Counseling 


Division, 
of  Pupil 
Services 


May  6,  1963 


Appendix  C 


Sehouls 

cm  msm 

1. 

2* 

з. 
h* 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9* 

10. 

и. 
m 

I3V 

111. 

IS. 

Ii6« 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

2ll. 

2S* 

28. 


Off loo  of 

PART-TIME  PIAtJRMEWrS  Tocatlonftl 

SEPTEMBER  2$  196$  TtmotOH  JULt  8,  1966  Plaeorneni 

rosCRIPTIOM  TOTAL 

' * - * _ ^ ^ . ■ I I * ^ .1  I I I ■ ^ 1 

apparel  Indhia^les  16 

Battldng  Services  1 

Building  Trade  Helpers  $b 

Bookkeepers  and  Business  Haohlne  Operators  10 

Cashiers  $ 

Salespeople  333 

Stenogrephe«*8.  Receptionists,  and  Typists  7$ 

Shipping  and  ^eeivlng  Clerks  ' $8 

* Poxhes  Field.  Ciirlo  Arena,  and  Stadiun  Sales  1T$ 

. * 

Domestie  and  danltorial  Services.  .Orass  Cutters.  Stable  Beys  138 

Helpers  on  Trucks.  Drivers  11 

Delivery  and  Stock  Boys  123 

Factory  Occupations  not  requiring  Spedalined  Training-  lo3 

Oas  Punqsers.  Station  Attendants  * 39 

Trainees  In  Auto  R^alrs  11 

Dental  and  Medical  Laboratory  Aides  none 

Medical  Photography  Trainees  1 

Elyaglass  Assemblers  none 

Hotel  Oooupatlons-  none 

laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Services  13 

Printing.  Publishing,  and  Advertising  28 

Public  Utility  Occupations  and  Oily  Services  (HXO)  $6 

Restaurant  end  Cafeteria  Occupations.  Hospital  Vorkers  220 

Theater  & Boirling  Service.  Gaddies.  Recreational  Vorkers  306 

Oar  Washing  and  Maintenance  $6 

Cosmetology  none 

TOTAL  16^3 
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At>t)etidlx  C 
(Continued) 


Plliafcurgh 

publle, 

Sohools 

PART**T3lHB  PUCEHBHTS 
SHPTEHRER  2,  196$  THROOOH  dOi;r  1966 

Office  of 

Tceatlonel 

Placement 

SOHOOt 

KAUS 

FEHAXE 

TOTAt 

kvimmek 

176 

$7 

233 

Awmm 

67 

33 

loo 

ARSBHAl. 

noM 

22 

22 

OARttlCK 

14i 

3l| 

73 

cowfEitter 

11 

tions 

77 

CONROr 

18 

ttone 

18 

FXPTH  AVEHUB 

$$ 

16 

71 

GtADSTOFB 

*26 

7 

3$ 

attBBNFlEUD 

3 

1 

t| 

HERRON  tmti 

2$ 

1 

26 

KttOXVItUS 

1$ 

3 

18 

imvEi 

77 

1? 

96 

umm 

10 

none 

10 

HIFFUtt 

2 

none 

. 2 

OLIVER 

86 

20 

106 

PEABOOr 

U$ 

99 

2lli 

PERRX 

82 

16 

98 

PROSPECT 

111 

none 

111 

SCHENIEX 

92 

32 

121) 

SOOTH 

90 

3ti 

12t| 

SOUTH  tmid 

13$ 

1|7 

182 

tttSHItOTOR 

7li 

none 

Til 

HESTZIOHOUSB 

7$ 

T0TA15  1|360 

22 

1)63 

97 

1*823 
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Pittsburgh 

Public 

Schools 

. '.V 

PUCIKM^T  RbFOHT  « SEPYH-lBiR  1,  I965  mOUOK  OCTOBER  31>  1966 

Office  of 

Vocational 

Placement 

CATEGORY 

DESCRIPTIOn 

GRADUATES. 

DROPOUTS 

PART-TIME 

1 

Apparel  Industries 

24 

8 

21 

2 

Banking  Services 

15 

2 

1 

3 

Building  Trade  Helpers 

63 

28 

101 

k 

Bookkeepers,  Business  Kachine  Operators 

65 

2 

15 

5 

Cashiers 

15 

0 

25 

6 

Salespeople 

222 

40 

579 

7 

Stenographers,  Receptionists,  Typists 

452 

23 

131 

8 

Shipping  & Receiving  Clerks,  Kail  Clerks 

73 

14 

88 

9 

Forbes  Field  and  Stadium  Sales 

2 

0 

226 

10 

Janitorial  Services,  Grass  Cutters 

32 

52 

185 

11 

Helpers  on  Trucks,  Drivers 

9 

5 

11 

12 

Delivery  and  Stock  Boys 

99 

52 

237 

13 

Factory  Occupations 

274 

40 

144 

14 

Service  Station  Attendants 

■23 

17 

71 

15 

Trainees  in  Auto  Repairs 

10 

.5 

19 

16 

Laboratory  Aides 

13 

0 

5 

17 

X-Ray  Trainees 

5 

0 

1 

18 

Eyeglass  Assemblers 

4 

0 

0 

19 

Hotel  Occupations 

2 

3 

0 

20 

Laundry  & Dry  Cleaning  Services 

7 

U 

32 

21 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Advertising 

20 

10 

46 

22 

City  Employees 

30 

248 

75 

23 

Restaurant,  Cafeteria,  & Hospital  Workers 

137 

130 

461 

24 

Recreational  Employees 

61 

20 

413 

25 

Car  V/ashing  & Kaintenence 

20 

42 

86  ■ 

26 

Cosmetology 

0 

0 

TOTALS: 

1,712 

752 

2,978 

y 


PUCEOTIT  REPORT  - SEPTS^IRM  1,  I965  THROUGH  OCTOBER  31,  1966 


Office  of 

Vocational 

Placement 


Pittsburgh 

Public 

Schools 


SCHOOL 

GRADUATES 

DROPOUTS 

PART-TH'IE 

AILDERDICE 

78 

14 

300 

ALLEGHENY 

144 

27 

170 

ARSENAL  Em, 

0 

7 

1 

ARSENAL  VOC, 

69 

4 

39 

CARRICK 

129 

21 

124 

CONNELLEY 

132 

26 

uo 

CONROY 

0 

14 

23 

0IISf/ORTH 

0 

1 

0 

FIFTH  AVENUE 

29 

53 

99 

FRICK 

0 

0 

1 

FULTON 

0 

0 

1 

GUDSTONE 

28 

16 

62 

GREBiJFIELD 

0 

3 

5 

HERRON  HILL 

0 

22 

42 

KNOXVILLE  JR, 

0 

18 

20 

T-ANGI£Y 

95 

38 

193 

UTINER 

0 

52 

24 

MT.  OLIVER 

0 

2 

1 

OLIVER 

74 

45 

180 

PEABODY 

156 

57 

353 

PERRY 

115 

40 

163 

PROSPECT 

0 

U 

21 

SCKENLEY 

137 

77 

237 

SOUTH 

123 

54 

219 

SOUTH  hllLS 

242 

38 

314 

WASHINGTON 

35 

19 

105 

WESTINGHOUCE 

126 

^.88 

TOTALS t 

1,712 

752 

2,978 

Evaluation  Report,  1966 


Social  Development 
Donald  F.  Semans 


Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 


Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr. , 


Superintendent  of  Schools 


Z4.  Social  Development  Program 


Program  Description  and  Objectives 

Both  white  and  Negro  children  in  poverty  neighbrohoods  typically 
lack  a respectable  self-image.  Not  approving  of  themselves  and  lack- 
ing,  in  many  cases,  strong  adult  models  for  identification,  they  be- 
come hostile  to  school  and  rebellious  toward  society.  Many  programs 
for  example.  Headstart,  already  have  tried  to  counteract  these  feeling 
of  hostility  and  rebelliousness.  The  Social  Development  program 
will  also  be  an  experiment  in  improving  self-image,  attitude  toward 
learning,  and  social  behavior  in  school-age  students.  Laboratory 
groups  of  six  to  ten  members  will  meet  weekly  for  one  and  one -half 
hours  throughout  the  1966-67  school  year.  About  400  sixth-grade 
students  in  Z5  schools  will  be  selected  to  participate. 

Selection  of  candidates  for  participation  in  the  Social  Development 
program  will  be  done  by  principals,  counselors,  and  teachers.  They 
will  look  for  children  who  display  disruptive  behavior  and  poor  aca- 
demic performance.  The  final  choice,  however,  will  rest  with  the 
group  leader,  who  will  interview  every  nominee.  No  one  will  be 
admitted  who  does  not  desire  to  participate.  Once  chosen,  the  young- 
ster must  agree  to  stay  in  the  group  for  the  entire  year. 

The  10  group  leaders  will  be  skilled  in  social  work  and  group 
dynamics,  with  backgrounds  in  education.  The  six  staff  members 


already  hired  are  now  in  training  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
During  the  summer  they  have  been  acting  as  group  leaders  in  sessions 
similar  to  the  ones  that  will  begin  in  the  fall. 

The  youngsters  will  be  grouped  by  sex.  Group  leaders  for  girls 
will  be  women;  leaders  for  boys  will  be  men.  These  leaders  will 
work  in  five  teams  of  two,  visiting  five  schools  a week.  Sessions  will 
be  held  during  school  hours  in  the  school  buildings  so  that  the  young- 
oters  will  begin  to  make  more  positive  associations  with  the  school. 

The  group  sessions  will  try  to  help  these  youngsters  take  a 
better  look  at  themselves.  Their  comments  will  be  recorded  and 
played  back;  photographs  and  movies  of  their  activities  will  also  be 
shown  to  them.  Thus,  these  children  will  become  aware  of  how  they 
sound  and  look  to  other  people.  In  addition,  rele  playing  will  enable 
them  to  articulate  puzzled,  worried,  or  angry  feelings  and  attempt 
to  work  them  through.  Identification  with  the  group  leader  and  group- 
identification  will  also  aid  in  building  ego -strength. 

Principals,  faculty,  school  social  and  guidance  services,  and 
parents  will  also  have  opportunity  to  work  with  the  group  leaders 
during  the  year.  One  important  function  of  group  leaders  will  be 
to  provide  teachers  with  a better  understanding  of  the  reasons  for 
disruptive  classroom  behavior. 
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Re  c ommendations 


1.  A profile  should  be  kept  for  each  student.  Both  at  the  outset 
of  the  program  and  at  the  end,  students  should  be  asked  to  characterize 
themselves.  The  group  leaders,  teachers,  and  counselors  should  also 
characterize  the  student  and  describe  his  progress  under  the  program. 
A model  profile  form  is  now  being  considered  for  adoption. 

2.  Pre -program  psychological  testing  and  evaluation  should  be 
provided  to  establish  baselines  for  comparison  with  results  obtained 
later. 

3.  Pre-program  medical  examinations  should  also  be  provided 
to  uncover  health  factors  that  might  influence  attitude  and  performance. 

4.  The  need  for  parochial  school  participation  in  the  program 
should  be  explored. 

5.  Comments  and  suggestions  from  principals  should  be  soli- 
cited and  periodic  meetings  of  the  group  leaders  scheduled  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  and  developing  the  program. 
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What  studmts  believe  they  need  beyond  a high  school  education  was  determined  through  a survey  of  all  eleventh 
grade  students  in  Kalamazoo  County,  Michigan  in  1965.  Data  revealed  that  <46.8  percent  of  the  students  were 
trolled  in  college  preparatory  courses,  14.9  percent  in  business  education,  6.8  percent  in  industrial 
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aiF^renticeship  training  and  cooperation  betweer.  industry  and  institutions.  Many  students  need  work  experience, 
remedial  programs,  or  other  helps.  A reorgemization  of  tm  work  study  program  is  suggested  with  an  intermediary 
agency  acting  as  liaison  for  employers  and  students,  and  the  Vocational  Education  Center  and  the  Area 
Vocational  School  offering  occuMtional  preparation.  For  post -secondary  education,  a comprehensive  community 
college  would  provide  many  of  the  vocational  and  technical  needs  for  the  county.  (MS) 
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PREFACE 


This  report,  together  with  a companion  report  (now  in  press)  by 
Harold  T.  Smith,  entitled  Role  of  the  Elementary  Grades  in  Developing  the 
Potentials  of  Disadvantaged  Children:  Kalamazoo  County,  Michigan,  was 

written  for  the  people  of  Kalamazoo  County,  Michigan.  It  is  believed 
that  the  findings  of  this  report  may  be  useful  to  many  other  American 
communities.  For  the  nonlocal  reader,  the  following  brief  statement 
about  the  county  is  provided. 

Kalamazoo  County  lies  at  the  heart  of  a well-balanced  industrial  and 
trade  area  of  approximately  300,000  people.  In  addition  to  its  publicly 
and  privately  supported  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  it  has  three  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education:  Kalamazoo  College,  a liberal  arts  coeduca- 

tional Institution,  which  was  founded  in  1833  and  has  grown  up  with  the 
community;  Western  Michigan  University,  which  has  developed  since  its 
founding  as  a normal  school  in  1903  into  the  fourth  largest  state-supported 
university  in  Michigan,  and  which  is  now  Introducing  graduate  programs  lead- 
ing to  the  doctor's  degree;  and  Nazareth  College,  a Catholic  four-year 
liberal  arts  college  for  girls,  founded  in  1924.  There  are  other  outstand- 
ing cultural  facilities,  among  which  are  the  Kalamazoo  Institute  of  Arts, 
the  Civic  Theater,  and  the  Nature  Center. 

The  authors  wish  to  express  their  deep  appreciation  to  the  many  school 
administrators  and  teachers  and  industry  executives  for  the  many  hours  given 
in  consultation  and  conference.  The  authors  are  particularly  grateful  to 
those  who  reviewed  preliminary  drafts  of  the  report:  their  counsel, 

criticisms,  and  suggestions  were  most  helpful. 

The  conclusions  embodied  in  the  report  are,  of  course,  those  of  the 
authors;  the  views  expressed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  thinking  of 
the  W.E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research. 


Harold  T.  Smith 
Henry  C.  Thole 
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OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  NEEDS 
IN  KALAMAZOO  COUNTY,  MICHIGAN 


Sumroary  of  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

i ^ 

Kalamazoo  County  should  give  immediate  attention  to  its  great  unmet 
needs  for  occupational  education  and  training*  At  the  secondary  school 
level,  college  preparatory  programs  may  be  considered  adequate.  Business 
education  for  girls  is  fairly  adequate  in  a few  schools.  Business  courses 
of  interest  to  boys  are  just  now  being  introduced.  All  of  the  public 
schools  offer  industrial  arts  courses,  and  some  schools  offer  them  in  suf- 
ficient sequence  so  that  students  idio  take  them  throughout  their  school 

career  may  acquire  considerable  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  and  materials 

] 

that  is  of  occupational  value.  A few  isolated  trade  skill  courses  are 
offered  by  some  of  the  larger  schools. 

No  school  offers  an  organized  preparatory  curriculum  for  those  who 
should  enter  vocational-technical  training,  full  time  or  part  time,  after 
graduation.  Just  a beginning  is  being  made  to  provide  remedial  communica- 
tions programs  and  work  experience  programs  designed  for  those  who  upon 
leaving  school  must  enter  directly  into  the  unskilled  or  semiskilled  labor 
market.  Something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  unmet  needs  of  high  school 
youth  is  suggested  in  two  findings  of  a survey  of  the  eleventh  grade  stu- 
dents; 40  percent  felt  a need  for  some  kind  of  further  training,  other 
that  in  a four-year  college,  after  high  school  graduation;  and  20  percent 
expected  to  secure  no  further  training, 

Ijie  unmet  needs  for  postsecondary  nonbaccalaureate  education  and 
training  may  be  the  largest  of  all.  High  school  counselors  and  teachers 
are  at  a loss  to  advise  students  how  to  secure  such  training  after  high 
school  graduation  while  living  at  home  and,  when  necessary,  while  holding 
a job.  To  the  needs  of  students  must  be  added  the  needs  of  adults,  includ- 
ing college  dropouts,  for  new  skills  or  for  the  upgrading  of  present  skills 
as  the  demands  of  our  changing  economy  require. 

Cutting  across  the  foregoing  needs  of  people  for  occupational  education 
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and  training  are  the  needs  of  local  industries  for  people  with  definite 
abilities  and  skills  and  the  needs  of  the  total  society  for  those  abili- 
ties essential  to  overall  economic  health  and  growth. 

Kalamazoo  employers  do  an  extensive  amount  of  essential  on-the-job 
training,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  local  industries  in  all 
respects.  Recommendations  in  this  report  are  in  no  way  designed  to  re- 
place it. 

Apprenticeship  is  still  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  training 
skilled  workers.  Industries,  with  the  aid  of  local  educational  institu- 
tions, should  sponsor  more  apprenticeships.  To  meet  the  long-run  needs 
of  the  local  economy,  a wider  variety  of  vocationally  oriented  adult  edu- 
cation courses  is  necessary  so  that  working  adults  may  improve  their 
skills  or  adjust  to  changing  job  requirements.  T^ie  greatest  need  is  for 
more  in-school  vocational  training  so  that  individuals,  on  their  own, 
may  work  intensively  toward  the  development  of  skills. 

At  both  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels  the  additional  occu- 
pational education  and  training  programs  and  facilities  needed  in  Kalamazoo 
County  should  be  designed  to  benefit  youth,  adults,  and  industry. 

First  of  all,  the  high  schools  should  reconstruct  their  curricula 
around  the  principle  of  preparing  each  student  for  what  he  must  undertake 
immediately  upon  leaving  school.  As  a part  of  the  reconstruction,  the 
schools  should  organize  preparatory  courses  for  entry  into  postsecondary 
occupational  education  and  for  direct  entry  into  employment--courses  par- 
allel to  the  college  preparatory  course. 

As  a part  of  the  preparatory  course  for  direct  job  entry,  actual  work 
experience  needs  to  be  provided  for  those  who  have  not  acquired  it . To 
meet  this  need,  it  is  recommended  that  work-study  programs  be  reorganized 
and  greatly  expanded  and  that  the  schools,  employers,  and  the  community 
in  general  organize  to  provide  more  realistic  work  experience  for  students 
than  is  now  possible. 

A way  needs  to  be  found  for  the  high  schools  to  offer  cooperatively 
some  essential  courses  that  are  too  costly  for  them  to  offer  individually. 
Also,  a way  needs  to  be  provided  whereby  high  school  graduates  and  other 
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adults  are  assured  access  to  Che  occupational  subjects  they  need  and 
industry  wants  them  Co  have.  To  these  needs  must  be  added  Che  need  of 
many  high  school  graduates  for  a second  chance  to  demonstrate  their  abil- 
ity CO  do  college  academic  work. 

The  comprehensive  community  college  is  the  one  institution  that  can 
provide  all  of  these  services.  It  can  offer  vocational-technical  courses 
and  programs  of  any  length  or  breadth,  as  well  as  the  first  two  years  of 
regular  college  work.  In  addition,  it  can  serve  as  a center  where  Che 
high  schools  may  offer  cooperatively  the  more  costly  occupational  courses 
chat  their  employment-bound  students  need. 


Introduction 


Kalamazoo  County  has  no  publicly  supported  institution,  other  than 
the  high  schools,  offering  the  occupational  education  programs  that  an 
industrial  economy  normally  needs;  and  the  possibility  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  occupational  education  opportunities  in  the  county  has  become 
a matter  of  deep  concern. to  the  people,^  In  this  report  we  have  under- 
taken to  examine  the  existing  occupational  education  facilities  in  view 
of  determining  what  shortages  do  occur  and  what  facilities  might  be 
needed  to  fill  them. 


Opportunities  for  Occupational  Education 

Western  Michigan  University  offers  cooperative  programs  in  secretar- 
ial training  and  distributive  education  and  retailing  as  a part  of  its 
regular  program.  Citizens  of  Kalamazoo  County  may  enroll  in  these  pro- 
grams on  the  same  basis  as  do  all  other  students;  they  must  meet  regular 
university  entrance  requirements.  Since  competition  for  admissions  is 
Increasing,  entrance  requirements  are  being  raised;  the  result- is  that 
more  and  more  people,  some  of  whom  should  have  secretarial  training  and 


The  term  "occupational  education"  instead  cf  "vocational  education" 
is  generally  used  in  this  report  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  for 
breadth  of  coverage.  Much  of  occupational  education  is  preparation  for 
direct  job  entry.  It  includes  training  or  retraining  designed  to  pre- 
pare individuals  for  gainful  employment  in  occupations  generally  requir- 
ing less  than  four  years  of  college  and  the  baccalaureate  degree.  It 
Includes,  therefore,  preparation  for  entering  all  kinds  of  postsecondary 
programs  such  as  industrial  technology,  medical  and  dental  technology, 
nurses  training,  cosmetology,  barber  colleges,  beauty  culture  schools, 
business  colleges,  and  a host  of  others.  The  second  reason  for  the  use 
of  the  term  is  that,  in  the  high  schools,  vocational  education  is  too 
often  identified  solely  with  those  industrial  arts,  home  economics,  and 
other  courses  partially  financed  by  the  federal  government  under  the 
various  federal  vocational  education  acts.  These  courses  are  frequently 
more  industrial  arts-oriented  than  job-oriented.  They  are  valuable  in 
acquainting  the  student  with  materials  and  the  use  of  tools,  but  they 
may  not  contribute  materially  to  preparation  for  job  entry. 
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distributive  education,  cannot  be  admitted.  Furthermore,  we  are  informed 
that  the  university  is  giving  preference  in  admission  to  junior  and  com- 
munity college  transfer  students  as  a part  of  its  effort  to  balance  its 
upper  and  lower  divisions . 

The  university  also  offers  a few  noncredit  courses  of  a terminal 
nature  as  a public  service.  The  particular  courses  offered  are  intended 
to  be  those  needed  in  the  area,  but  they  are  limited  to  those  for  which 
there  are  available  space  and  qualified  faculty  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  undertake  the  extra  teaching  load.  These  terminal  noncredit  courses 
are  not  an  Inherent  part  of  the  university’s  total  program,  and  it  is 
probable  that  as  the  university  grows  and  moves  further  and  further  into 
advanced  study,  they  will  receive  lower  and  lower  priority. 

The  two  larger  hospitals  offer  professional  nursing  education,  one 
in  cooperation  with  Western  Michigan  University  and  the  other  with  Naza- 
reth College.  Together,  they  can  accommodate  a few  more  than  300  stu- 
dents. These  programs  are  open  to  high  school  graduates  who  meet  the 
standards  and  admission  requirements  of  the  respective  hospitals  and  edu- 
cational institutions.  Class  quotas  are  filled  from  the  best  qualified 
applicants  without  regard  to  residency;  no  preferential  consideration  is 
given  to  residents  of  Kalamazoo  County. 

There  is  a well-established  private  business  school,  and  there  is 
the  usual  array  of  proprietary  schools  and  studios  such  as  colleges  of 
beauty  culture,  charm  and  dance  studios,  flight  schools,  and  schools  based 
on  automation  and  data  processing.  These  proprietary  schools  have  their 
place.  They  pioneer  in  new  fields  and  are  able  to  adjust  their  training 
programs  quickly  to  new  and  changing  needs.  But  they  must  confine  their 
operations  to  those  fields  in  which  there  is  enough  demand  for  training 
by  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  tuition  required  to  cover 
costs  and  provide  adequate  profits. 

A handicapped  person  may  be  admitted  to  the  Michigan  Rehabilitation 
Institute,  a state-supported  institution  for  veterans  and  disabled  adults 
located  in  a neighboring  county  but  still  within  commuting  distance  of 
much  of  Kalamazoo  County,  where  some  very  excellent  occupational  training 
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is  carried  on.  But  the  Institute  designs  its  programs  for  the  handicapped 
and  is  not  open  to  the  general  public. 

Several  of  the  public  schools  conduct  community  schools  for  the  cul- 
tural and  social  benefit  of  the  citizenry  and  the  cultivation  of  community 
consciousness  and  pride.  Insofar  as  available  facilities  and  teachers  per- 
mit, the  courses  offered  are  those  asked  for.  In  general,  they  are  courses 
contributing  to  personal  betterment,  interests,  and  hobbies;  courses  for 
high  school  credit;  courses  in  secretarial  and  business  subjects,  parallel 
to  those  offered  in  the  high  schools;  and  a few  selected  occupational 
courses  contributing  to  individual  skills.  A typical  program  for  one 
school  for  the  fall  of  1965  was  listed  as  follows:  cake  decorating,  ceram- 

ics, contract  bridge  (beginning  and  intermediate),  furniture  refinishing, 
furniture  upholstering  (beginning  and  intermediate),  great  books  of  the 
world,  home  landscaping,  jewelry  making,  knitting  (beginning  and  intermedi- 
ate) , men*s  and  women's  judo,  men’s  weight-lifting  and  physical  fitness, 
modern  algebra,  oil  painting,  photography,  practical  bookkeeping,  sculpture, 
shorthand  (beginning),  social  dance,  square  dance,  sewing  techniques  (ad- 
vanced), beginning  Spanish,  tailoring,  the  outdoors  around  us,  typewriting, 
understanding  teen-agers,  water  color  painting,  women's  physical  fitness, 
beginning  woodworking,  boys'  physical  fitness,  girls'  charm  and  self- 
improvement,  swimming,  and  social  dancing  (junior  high  and  senior  high). 

The  Kalamazoo  and  Portage  city  districts  conduct  adult  education  pro- 
grams in  addition  to  these  community  schools,  in  which  organized  courses-- 
some  acceptable  for  high  school  credit — are  offered  for  adults.  These 
courses  are  now  available  free  of  tuition  under  state  aid.  In  the  fall 
term  of  1965-66,  more  than  1,000  individuals  were  enrolled  in  the  Kalamazoo 
district  courses  alone.  The  program  is  quite  new,  and  larger  enrollments 
are  anticipated  for  the  years  ahead. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  adult  education  programs  are  geared  to  the 
needs  and  demands  of  those  enrolling.  The  number  of  courses  taken  for 
credit  toward  high  school  graduation  is  quite  substantial.  Foreign  lan- 
guages are  in  heavy  demand,  as  are  courses  in  history,  the  social  sciences, 
and  mathematics.  To  a lesser  extent,  industrial  arts,  business,  and  home 
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economics  courses,  commonly  offered  in  high  school,  are  also  in  demand. 
These  courses  may  be  wanted  for  high  school  credit,  for  what  they  contrib- 
ute to  a hobby,  and  even  for  what  they  contribute  to  a skill  or  training 
for  a skill.  Such  courses  as  typewriting  and  shorthand,  office  practice 
and  machines,  and  distributive  programs  can  be  quite  as  occupational  as 
they  are  ir.  high  school. 

The  motive  of  the  enrollee  may  be  the  important  factor  in  determining 
whether  a course  is  occupational  or  not.  In  many  cases  the  work  may  be 
highly  individualized  so  that  a student  may  work  at  what  he  wants  to  at  his 
own  level  of  skill  and  competence  and  at  his  own  pace.  Reconditioning  fur- 
niture, tailoring,  and  homemaking  may  be  occupational  for  those  who  make 
them  so  but  limited,  of  course,  by  the  facilities  available  and  the  compe- 
tence of  the  teacher.  Homemaking,  for  example,  may  be  taken  by  adult  home- 
makers who  do  not  expect  to  enter  the  labor  market,  but  it  may  be  taken 
also  by  waitresses,  cooks,  and  others  for  direct  occupational  purposes. 
Millinery,  we  are  told,  is  taken  for  personal  rather  than  vocational  pur- 
poses. Courses  such  as  machineshop,  machine  woodworking,  metalworking, 
and  welding  are  taken  for  a variety  of  purposes.  They  carry  high  school 
credit  for  those  who  want  credit.  They  lend  themselves  very  well  to  indi- 
vidual projects,  skill  levels,  and  speed  of  operation.  They  therefore  are 
taken  by  hobbyists,  home  mechanics  and  tinkerers , farmers,  and  those  in 
industry.  It  is  reported  that  quite  a few  take  such  courses,  particularly 
welding,  primarily  to  improve  their  skill  on  their  regular  jobs. 

There  is  considerable  demand  for  training  in  auto  mechanics  and  auto 
repairing,  much  of  which  is  going  unfulfilled.  Auto  mechanics  requires 
component  parts,  which  must  be  secured  from  the  company  factories,  for 
laboratory  purposes.  Auto  repairing  uses  cars  needing  repair  for  labora- 
tory purposes.  Both  require  working  tools  and  equipment.  Auto  repairing 
requires  not  only  space  in  which  to  work,  but  also  space  for  storing  the 
cars  whose  parts  are  being  studied  and  repaired,  and  such  space  is  not 
generally  available  at  the  schools. 

The  districts  of  Kalamazoo  and  Portage  provide  the  facilities  and 
teachers  for  four  or  five  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  programs 
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at  a time.  There  has  been  need  for  more  MDTA  programs,  but  the  schools 
have  not  been  able  to  provide  space  and  staff  for  them.  No  other  institu- 
tion is  equipped  or  staffed  to  supply  the  training  needed. 

A practical  nursing  center  for  adults,  carried  on  in  an  elementary 
school  building,  is  conducted  by  the  Kalamazoo  city  school  district  in 
cooperation  with  the  hospitals.  Two  classes,  limited  to  36  students  each, 
are  offered  each  year.  Many  more  would  like  to  take  the  course. 

The  hi^  schools  also  carry  the  academic  load  for  apprenticeship 
training  programs  in  cooperation  with  industry  and  labor. 

All  of  the  adult  education  programs  are  carried  on  in  high  school 
buildings  and  in  junior  high  and  elementary  school  buildings  idierever  the 
required  space  and  equipment  are  available.  The  programs  are  therefore 
limited  by  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  space  available  outside  of  regular 
school  hours.  The  teachers  are  recruited  from  the  regular  school  staffs 
and,  when  appropriate,  from  the  professions  and  industry. 

These  limitations  together  with  the  wishes  of  a broad  citizenry 
determine  what  courses  can  be  offered.  The  result  is  that  each  course 
offered  stands  by  itself.  Outside  of  such  programs  as  secretarial  and 
business  training,  apprenticeship  training,  and  practical  nursing  train- 
ing, there  is  little  sequence  of  courses  idiereby  one  course  logically 
follows  another.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  one  seriously  interested  in 
becoming  proficient  in  all  phases  of  his  vocational  interest  to  do  so  by 
means  of  the  courses  offered. 

It  seems  highly  significant  that,  as  reported,  the  administrators 
and  teachers  in  adult  programs  generally  find  their  work  unusually  reward- 
ing and  stimulating.  The  dropout  rate  is  always  high,  but  that  causes 
little  concern.  Probably  most  of  those -"dropping  out  have  jobs  and  are  not 
dropping  out  into  unemployment.  The  high  motivation  and  the  maturity  of 
those  who  stay  in  a program,  many  of  whom  obviously  were  early  leavers 
from  school,  make  teaching  a real  delight.  It  is  said  that  teachers  com- 
ing in  weary  from  a day's  work  are  likely  to  experience  exhilaration  from 
an  evening  of  teaching. 
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In  Kalamazoo  County  there  is  no  publicly  supported  postsecondary 
institution  of  any  kind  designed  specifically  to  offer  adults  and  out-of- 
school  youth  the  broad  array  of  nonbaccalaureate  vocational-technical 
education  programs  that  are  needed.  The  three  higher  education  institu- 
tions provide  the  community  with  many  cultural  and  educational  opportu- 
nities, but  they  do  not  supply  in  a substantial  way  the  services  enpected 
of  the  postsecondary  and  adult  vocational  school,  the  technical  institute, 
or  the  modern  community  college.  When  guidance  counselors  and  vocational 
education  and  industrial  arts  teachers  are  asked  to  advise  employment- 
bound  youth  and  adults--who  must  live  at  home  and  perhaps  hold  a job--on 
what  postsecondary  occupational  education  and  training  institutions  they 
should  attend,  the  counselors  can  suggest  the  local  and  neighboring  pri- 
vate business  colleges,  the  specialized  local  schools  listed  above,  and 
one  neighboring  community  college  located  within  commuting  distance  of  a 
part  of  Kalamazoo  County,  and  that  is  about  all.  Indeed,  one  is  almost 
persuaded  that  there  may  be  fewer  occupational  training  opportunities  in 
the  community  for  employment- bound  youth  and  adults  than  there  would  have 
been  if  the  three  institutions  of  higher  education  were  not  so  thoroughly 
a part  of  it.  The  feeling  may  have  prevailed  that  there  are  enough  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  county  and  that  another  one,  particularly 
another  "college,"  is  not  needed. 

For  What  Do  the  High  Schools  Prepare  Youth? 

It  was  against  the  foregoing  background  that  we  decided  to  take  a look 
at  the  high  schools  of  Kalamazoo  County,  both  public  and  private,  to  see 
how  well  they  are  preparing  each  youth  for  his  first  step  out  of  school, 
whether  that  be  to  enter  college,  to  enter  postsecondary  vocational  or 
technical  training  of  some  kind,  or  to  enter  employment  directly. 

A great  deal  of  thinking  and  planning  is  already  being  done  by  the 
schools  concerning  the  preparation  of  youth  for  the  world  of  work;  and  in 
order  to  attain  an  understanding  of  the  schools'  best  hopes  and  plans  as 
well  as  their  present  practices,  it  was  decided  to  hold  conferenres  with 
administrators,  counselors,  and  teachers.  Approximately  40  such  conferences 
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were  held,  involving  more  than  200  people  representing  all  the  public  and 
private  schools,  the  Intermediate  School  District,  and  related  agencies. 

The  observations  made  in  this  report  are  based  heavily  upon  these  confer- 
ences . 

The  plan  of  the  study  was  first  presented  to  all  the  superintendents 
of  schools  in  the  county  at  one  of  their  regular  association  meetings, 
where  it  was  unanimously  approved.  The  schools  set  up  the  interviews  and 
cooperated  freely  and  wholeheartedly  in  the  conduct  of  the  study. 

In  the  conferences  with  the  high  school  personnel,  it  was  made  clear 
at  the  outset  that  our  concern  is  the  extent  to  which  all  students,  of 
every  grade  or  age  level,  are  being  prepared  for  what  they  will,  or  must, 
undertake  next.  We  are  not  concerned  with  how  well  students  are  being 
prepared  to  become  nuclear  physicists,  space  mathematicians,  or  brain  sur- 
geons, or  to  enter  other  high-level  undertakings,  for  such  goals  are  too 
far  in  the  future  to  serve  as  incentives  for  most  high  school  students. 

We  are  concerned  with  how  well  students  are  being  prepared  for:  the  next 

course  or  grade,  college  or  professional  school,  business,  technical 
training,  training  or  further  training  for  a specific  job,  or  direct  entry 
into  a job,  at  whatever  level  of  schooling  they  achieve.  General  educa- 
tion for  personal  culture  and  citizenship  should  be  retained  for  all,  but 
it  should  be  accompanied  by  preparation  for  college  or  occupation.  Gradua- 
tion should  be  considered  of  secondary  importance  and  seldom,  if  ever,  an 
end  in  itself. 

Data  indicating  what  the  students  believe  they  need  beyond  a high 
school  education  were  made  available  through  a May  1965  survey  of  all  the 
eleventh  grade  students  in  both  public  and  private  schools  In  the  county. 

2 

A citizens  committee  prepared  the  survey,  and  the  schools  administered  it. 

Two  pieces  of  data  disclosed  by  that  survey  are  of  interest  here: 

(1)  the  high  school  courses  of  study  offered  and  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  each,  and  (2)  the  educational  expectations  or  goals  of  the 

2 

Report  of  subcommittee  on  Youth  Educational  Needs  (Mrs.  John  Shoe- 
maker, chairman)  of  Citizens  Committee  to  Study  Educational  and  Job  Needs 
in  Kalamazoo  County  (Marvin  E.  DeBoer,  chairman),  March  9,  1966;  unpublished. 
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students.  These  are  shown  In  Table  1 and  Table  2,  respectively. 

The  data  in  Table  1 show  that  46.8  percent  of  the  students  were  en- 
rolled in  the  college  preparatory  course;  14.9  percent  in  business  educa- 
ti  n;  6.8  percent  in  industrial  education,  which  is  heavily  industrial 
arts-oriented  rather  than  vocation-oriented;  28.4  percent  in  general  edu- 
cation; and  the  remainder,  3.1  percent,  in  special  or  unidentified  pro- 
grams . 


Table  1 

Enrollment  of  Kalamazoo  County  Eleventh  Grade 
Students  in  Courses  of  Study  Generally  Offered 

May  1965 


Courses  of  study 

Number 

Percent 

Total  

....  2.470 

100.0 

College  preparatory  . . . . 

....  1,157 

46.8 

General  education  and  other 

....  702 

28.4 

Business  education  

....  369 

14.9 

Industrial  education  . . . . 

....  167 

6.8 

Special  education  

....  28 

1.1 

Not  answered  

....  47 

2.0 

The  data  in  Table  2 show  that  just  under  40  percent  of  the  students 
expected  to  graduate  from  college,  and  a third  of  these  expected  to  do 
graduate  or  professional  study  beyond  college;  and  just  over  40  percent 
expected  to  acquire  two  years  of  college  or  some  occupational  training 
such  as  technical  training,  business  education,  apprenticeship  training, 
nurses  training,  and  special  training  of  various  kinds--programs  normally 
offered  by  public  postsecondary  institutions,  adult  education  programs, 
and  proprietary  schools.  The  remaining  20  percent  did  not  expect  to  ac- 
quire training  beyond  high  school. 
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Table  2 


Educational  Expectations  or  Goals  of  Eleventh  Grade 
Students  Enrolled  in  Kalamazoo  County  High  Schools 

May  1965 


Educational  goal 

Number 

Percent 

Total  

2..W0 

100.0 

Baccalaureate  

973 

39.4 

College  graduation  only  

653 

26.4 

Beyond  graduation  

320 

13.0 

Nonbaccalaureate  

Two-year  college  or  vocational- 

1,005 

40.7 

technical  training  

Special  training,  apprenticeship 

337 

13.6 

training,  business,  other  .... 

559 

22.7 

Nurses  training  

109 

4.4 

High  School  . 

480 

19.4 

Graduation  only  

453 

18.3 

Less  than  graduation  

27 

1.1 

Not  answered  

12 

0.5 

The  First  Undertaking  Out  of  School 

How  well  are  the  high  schools  preparing  the  students  for  their  post- 
secondary educational  aspirations  or  for  direct  job  entry? 

Entering  college.  All  of  the  Kalamazoo  County  high  schools  offer  a 
college  preparatory  course;  the  larger  high  schools  are  able  to  offer  a 
wider  variety  of  subject  matter  and  frequently  courses  of  greater  depth. 
The  private  high  schools  quite  generally  concentrate  on  the  college  pre- 
paratory program;  and  they  offer  no  vocational  program  other  than  secre- 
tarial. The  role  of  the  high  school  in  preparing  students  for  college  is 
so  generally  understood  and  accepted  that  no  discussion  of  it  is  needed 
here.  The  familiar  facts  arer  the  undue  prestige  attached  to  taking  a 
college  preparatory  course  and  the  parental  pressure  to  take  it;  the  pre- 
dominant academic  background  and  orientation  of  many  guidance  counselors, 
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which  influences  students  to  take  the  college  preparatory  course;  and  the 
college  preparatory  course  may  be  the  only  well-organized  curriculum  in  a 
school  program.  The  net  result  is  that  many  students  not  of  college  cali- 
ber take  the  college  preparatory  course.  It  should  be  added,  however, 
that  there  are  a few  high  schools  in  Kalamazoo  County  where  counseling 
appears  to  be  quite  well. balanced  and  where  occupational  preparatory  pro- 
grams receive  considerably  better  attention. 

An  examination  of  the  results  of  the  May  1965  survey  of  the  eleventh 
grade  students  discloses  that  quite  a number  of  those  who  were  taking  the 
college  preparatory  course,  as  shown  in  Table  1,  and  even  a few  who  aspire 
to  obtain  a college  degree,  as  shown  in  Table  2,  reported  having  grade 
averages  so  low  as  to  raise  grave  doubts  about  their  ability  to  do  college 
work.  The  high  college  dropout  rate  that  prevails  throughout  the  country 
must  be  attributed  substantially  to  the  inability  of  students  to  do  satis- 
factory and  rewarding  college  work.  Many  college  dropouts  need  some  kind 
of  occupational  education. 

Entering  business.  Business  education  is  the  most  occupational  of  all 
the  programs  offered  in  the  high  schools  of  the  county  in  that  it  is  pre- 
paring the  students,  primarily  girls,  for  direct  job  entry.  All  but  one 
of  the  public  high  schools  offer  sufficient  shorthand  and  typing  to  enable 
a graduate  to  take  an  elementary  office  job.  In  several  of  the  schools 
shorthand,  typing,  and  a little  bookkeeping  make  up  the  entire  program. 

Some  offer  secretarial  and  office  programs  in  considerable  depth,  and  those 
in  the  cities  are  in  a position  to  conduct  cooperative  programs  involving 
actual  experience  in  the  offices  of  industry,  stores,  and  service  com- 
panies, as  well  as  in  the  schools  themselves. 

Distributive  education  and  retailing  are  just  coming  in.  A few  schools 
are  offering  such  courses  this  year,  and  there  is  promise  that  other  schools 
will  introduce  them  in  the  near  future.  Elementary  business  management  is 
being  introduced  also  in  the  larger  schools.  These  expansions  should 
accommodate  more  students,  and  they  should  make  it  possible  to  extend  busi- 
ness training  to  more  boys  than  has  been  possible  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  programs,  of  course,  are  of  help  to  the  students  who  enter  business 
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colleges  or  university  schools  of  business. 

Entering  postsecondary  vocational^technical  institutions.  By 
technical  education  is  meant  a wide  variety  of  programs,  such  as  all 
kinds  of  mechanical  technology,  engineering  technology,  electrical  tech- 
nology,  medical  technology,  mining  technology,  and  a host  of  others, 
varying  up  to  three  years  in  length.  These  programs  may  lead  to  an  asso- 
date  degree  but  not  to  a baccalaureate  degree. 

There  are  no  state-supported~technical  institutes  in  Michigan  to 

serve  the  general  public,  but  some  of  the  community  colleges  are  under- 

3 

taking  to  offer  technical  programs  in  a substantial  way.  There  are  two 
such  community  colleges  adjacent  to  Kalamazoo:  Kellogg  Community  College 

at  Battle  Creek,  which  is  within  commuting  distance  of  much  of  Kalamazoo 
County;  and  Lake  Michigan  College,  serving  the  St.  Joseph-Benton  Harbor 
area,  some  45  miles  away. 

No  high  school  offers  its  students  specially  designed  preparatory 
courses  for  entrance  into  technical  Institutes  or  technical  programs  in 
the  postsecondary  institutions.  Because  of  the  variety  of  postsecondary 
technical  programs,  a student  really  needs  to  know  what  kind  of  technician 
he  expects  to  be  in  order  to  know  what  preparatory  courses  he  should  take. 
Most  technical  programs,  however,  require  a broad  base  of  mathematics  and 
science.  Since  the  kind  of  technical  program  to  be  taken  determines  the 
field  of  science  needed,  postsecondary  institutions  quite  generally  offer 
the  necessary  preparatory  science  courses  for  the  students  after  their 
arrival.  It  would  save  time,  however,  and  otherwise  be  advantageous  for 
a student  if  he  were  able  to  take  the  preparatory  science  courses  in  high 
school. 

From  discussion  of  this  matter  with  guidance  counselors  and  teachers, 
it  appears  that  most  of  the  high  schools  could  provide  an  acceptable  pre- 
paratory course  for  postsecondary  technical  programs  by  selecting 


In  order  to  enable  community  colleges  to  offer  the  three-year  tech- 
nical programs,  the  Michigan  community  college  law  now  provides  that  these 
colleges  may  offer  programs  of  more  than  two  years  in  length  provided  they 
do  not  lead  to  a baccalaureate  degree. 
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appropriate  subjects  out  of  the  college  preparatory  course  and  the  general 
education  course  and  including  such  mathematics  and  science  as  are  relevant. 
For  some  programs,  it  would  be  well  to  add  such  courses  as  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  drafting,  machine shop,  and  electricity,  when  available.  There  are, 
of  course,  a number  of  post secondary  programs  of  less  highly  technical 
character  that  do  not  require  special  preparatory  courses. 

Guidance  counselors,  however,  seem  quite  unaware  of  the  need  to  offer 
pr'eparatory  programs  for  entry  into  technical  education.  They  are  not 
counseling  students  to  enter  such  preparatory  programs,  and  they  are 
silenced  by  the  question:  Where  do  you  counsel  students  to  go  for  post- 

secondary technical  education?  They  mention  Kellogg  Community  College  in 
Battle  Creek  for  those  living  in  the  east  part  of  Kalamazoo  County,  and 
they  mention  Ferris  State  College  for  those  who  can  consider  going  away  to 
school.  Counsielors  and  teachers  in  several  of  the  schools  seem  to  feel 
that  the  needed  preparatory  programs  could  be  devised,  but  the  difficulty 
of  counseling  students  to  prepare  for  postsecondary  technical  programs 
that  are  not  readily  available  would  still  remain. 

Entering  training  for  nontechnical  but  highly  skilled  jobs.  Just  as 
is  the  case  in  regard  to  preparation  for  entry  into  technical  training, 
the  high  schools  of  the  county  do  not  offer  programs  designed  particularly 
to  help  the  student  enter  postsecondary  training  for  nontechnical  but 
highly  skilled  jobs.  Almost  any  good  high  school  student  is  eligible  for 
admission  to  such  courses.  Even  though  shopwork  offered  by  the  schools 
is  oriented  toward  industrial  education  or  industrial  arts  rather  than 
toward  job  entry,  it  does  acquaint  the  student  with  materials  and  tools, 
which  is  good;  and  if  the  student  takes  the  full  sequence  of  these  courses, 
he  may  acquire  considerable  preparation  for  entering  training  for  most 
skilled  jobs. 

Entering  skilled  jobs  directly.  Some  of  the  high  schools  offer  a few 
isolated  courses  such  as  automobile  mechanics,  automobile  body  repair, 
drafting,  printing,  carpentry,  and  an  occasional  other  course,  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  direct  job  entry.  Indeed,  one  group  of  boys  is  now 
having  the  unique  experience  of  building  a house,  to  be  sold  on  the  market. 
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This  program,  however,  is  exceptional.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  the  high  schools  should  provide  an  array  of  special  prepara- 
tory programs  for  direct  entry  into  skilled  jobs.  It  is  probably  better 
for  most  students  to  prepare  to  enter  training  for  nontechnical  skilled 
jobs  upon  high  school  graduation  than  to  attempt  to  qualify  for  direct 
entrance  to  such  jobs.  This  assumes  again  that  training  for  nontechnical 
skilled  jobs  will  be  available  after  high  school. 

Entering  home  economics  jobs  directly.  All  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  county  have  offered  work  in  home  economics  for  a long  time.  But  until 
this  year,  1965-66,  all  home  economics  was  designed  for  the  homemaker 
rather  than  for  job  entry.  Two  schools  reported  that  some  courses  in 
occupational  home  evionomics  were  introduced  this  year,  and  two  or  three 
other  schools  reported  that  they  will  introduce  such  courses  next  year. 

This  change  has  been  stimulated  by  enhanced  federal  aid.  It  remains  to 
be  determined  to  what  extent  these  new  courses  will  actually  lead  to  direct 
job  entry. 

Entering  unskilled  and  semiskilled  jobs  directly.  Unskilled  jobs  are 
generally  considered  to  be  those  for  irfiich  no  special  training  is  needed, 
while  many  semiskilled  jobs,  such  as  assembly line  jobs,  are  those  for 
irfiich  training  of  varying  duration  must  be  done  by  industry  on  the  jo^-  it- 
self. The  processes  involved  in  both  kinds  of  work  are  routine,  so  that 
any  physically  and  emotionally  normal  youth  should  be  able  to  perform  them. 

Industry  commonly  reports  that  the  best  preparation  for  both  kinds  of 
jobs  is  a good  general  education.  But  this  clearly  presupposes  the  exis- 
tence of  other  very  elementary  and  fundamental  qualifications,  many  of 
which  should  be  acquired  in  home  and  community.  Except  as  a youth  has 
learned  how  to  work,  to  get  along  with  other  people,  and  otherwise  accept 
the  requirements  of  a job,  he  is  not  likely  to  remain  employed  long,  even 
if  he  is  admitted  to  a job.  The  more  fundamental  qualifications  appear 
to  fall  into  place  in  the  following  order:  (1)  knowledge  of  how  to  work 

and  ability  to  experience  satisfaction,  (2)  ability  to  cooperate  with 
other  people,  (3)  ability  to  read  functionally,  and  (4)  knowledge  of  simple 
arithmetic.  The  possession  of  a good  general  education  is  more  a test  of 
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employment  competency  than  a qualification  in  itself. 

Conferences  with  school  personnel  in  Kalamazoo  County  confirmed  the 
idea  that  for  unskilled  jobs  and  many  semiskilled  jobs  knowledge  of  how 
to  work  is  even  more  important  than  reading  and  arithmetic.  It  developed 
in  the  conferences  with  school  personnel  in  the  more  rural  school  districts 
that  their  high  school  graduates > except  because  of  emotional  or  personal- 
ity problems > have  not  gone  unemployed  to  any  significant  extent.  Farm 
boys  learn  how  to  work  at  home  where  they  experience  the  satisfaction  of 
achievement  and  success.  They  may  have  done  a man's  job  in  many  ways  from 
the  time  they  were  14  years  of  age.  Their  sense  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect  and  even  their  status  with  their  peers  are  bound  up  with  work. 

The  result  is  that  they  have  experienced  no  sense  of  failure  from  doing 
poor  academic  work  and  even,  as  is  reported  of  some,  from  never  having 
learned  to  read  functionally.  These  boys,  possessing  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  work,  having  considerable  knowledge  of  and  feeling  for  machin- 
ery, and  holding  a high  school  diploma,  which  gives  them  entree,  have  been 
able  to  secure  factory  jobs  in  neighboring  towns  and  to  hold  those  jobs 
even  when  others  were  being  discharged,  except,  as  noted,  when  unfortunate 
personal  factors  have  intervened. 

Knowing  how  to  work  and  getting  satisfaction  from  work  seem  highly 
important  as  qualifications  for  unskilled  or  semiskilled  jobs.  The  indi- 
vidual may  find  in  the  long  run  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  short- 
changed; that  he  has  become  chained  to  the  assembly  line  for  life;  or  that 
automation  may  eliminate  his  job  at  a time  when  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
another.  But,  for  the  present,  he  is  not  unemployed. 

We  need  to  remember  that  our  educational  programs  were  formulated  at 
a time  when  every  youth  learned  how  to  do  manual  work  at  home*  Today  that 
is  not  the  case,  and  many  youths  have  had  no  such  experience.  Almost 
every  teen-age  youth  needs  job  experience.  He  needs  it  simply  as  an  exer- 
cise in  learning  how  to  work  au  a time  when  he  is  physically  and  emotion- 
ally ready  to  work;  he  needs  it  for  the  development  of  his  own  sense  of 
achievement  and  self-respect;  and  in  some  cases,  he  needs  it  to  provide 
the  necessities  that  are  incidental  to  being  in  school.  The  opportunity 
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to  learn  how  to  work  and  to  experience  satisfaction  from  work--real  work 
successfully  done — is  an  opportunity  that  every  youth  should  have,  and 
it  may  prove  to  be  the  key  to  the  education  of  the  youth  who  is  headed 
for  direct  job  entry. 

The  loss  of  the  opportunity  to  have  such  work  experience  is  due  in 
part  to  the  city  environment  that  has  surrounded  us.  It  is  due  also  to 
the  miscarriage  of  many  of  our  regulations  in  regard  to  child  labor  and 
to  the  reluctance  of  employers  and  their  employees  to  teach  an  inexperi- 
enced youth  how  to  work.  In  an  effort  to  protect  the  child  from  exploita- 
tion, it  has  been  made  difficult  for  him  to  find  jobs  that  provide  him 
with  either  the  proper  training  or  self-respect.  If  he  secures  a job,  he 
may  be  prohibited  from  climbing  a ladder--even  to  change  a light  bulb  in 
the  ceiling--or  from  lifting  more  than  35  or  50  pounds,  according  to  his 
age.  He  may  not  be  allowed  to  ride  along  in  his  employer's  truck  deliver- 
ing products  to  a customer.  But  he  can  take  the  family  car  out  on  the 
highway  any  hour,  day  or  night,  A youth  may  meet  a host  of  restrictions 
that  destroy  his  respect  for  the  job  and  damage  his  own  self-image. 

Both  employer  and  labor  should  recognize  the  necessity  for  youths  to 
learn  to  work,  and  should  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  providing  real 
work  experience  for  them.  But  to  do  so  is  likely  to  cost  the  employer 
something.  Many  new  employees  do  not  pay  their  way  at  first.  Students 
are  part-time,  temporary  employees.  For  the  boys,  the  problem  is  aggra- 
vated by  their  subjection  to  military  draft.  Insurance  companies  may 
remind  employers  that,  insofar  as  the  employment  of  young  beginners  in- 
creases industry  accident  rates,  employee  liability  insurance  premiums 
will  go  up.  The  considerable  amount  of  paper  work  required  by  the  schools 
and  the  state  may  be  troublesome  to  the  employer.  Experienced  laborers 
may  prefer  not  to  work  along  with  student  beginners,  and  they  may  resent 
the  employment  of  students  on  jobs  otherwise  available  for  men  with  fami- 
lies. The  employment  of  students  may  even  become  a matter  for  considera- 
tion in  drawing  up  union  contracts.  Without  such  work  experience,  however, 
a youth  may  find  himself  entirely  unprepared  upon  leaving  school  to  enter 
directly  into  the  labor  force  with  any  appreciation  of  the  work  responsi- 
bilities expected  of  him. 
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This  whole  matter  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  formulation 
and  administration  of  the  child  labor  laws,  worlcmen's  compensation  insur- 
ance, and  employer-union  regulations.  Society  never  intended  that  regu- 
lations to  protect  the  child  from  exploitation  should  deny  youth  the 
opportunity  to  learn  to  work  as  a part  of  his  education  and  personal 
development.  It  should  be  far  more  feasible  than  it  is  now  for  schools 
and  employers  to  provide  a youth  with  realistic  work  experience  as  a pai , 
of  his  education.  Youth  must  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  work,  and 
it  is  time  that  society  turned  its  attention  to  ways  of  providing  that 
opportunity. 

For  a long  time  the  schools  have  recognized  that  students  seeking  to 
acquire  a skill  profit  greatly  from  work  experience  along  with  study  in 
school.  This  recognition  is  exemplified  dramatically  by  the  cooperative 
work-study  program  in  business  subjects.  Now  the  schools  are  appreciating 
that  students  expecting  to  enter  directly  into  unskilled  or  semiskilled 
jobs  also  need  work  experience  as  an  essential  part  of  their  preparation 
for  entry  into  the  labor  market.  One  city  district,  for  example,  has 
introduced  an  "Employment-Bound  Youth"  program,  designed  specifically  to 
provide  work  experience  for  students  most  likely  headed  for  unskilled  or 
semiskilled  employment.  Partly  because  of  the  restrictions  referred  to 
above,  and  partly  because  the  program  is  in  the  experimental  stage,  the 
jobs  have  been  provided  primarily  by  the  schools  themselves.  They  include 
work  in  cafeterias,  in  offices,  and  in  janitorial  services.  Credit  is 
given  for  some  of  the  work  just  as  it  is  for  a class,  and  everything  pos- 
sible is  done  to  provide  the  students  with  a sense  of  personal  achievement. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  two  staff  men  and  80  to  120  tenth  and 
eleventh  grade  students  variously  involved  in  the  program.  This  is  a very 
small  number  of  students,  but  it  is  a start.  It  is  expected,  hopefully, 
to  extend  the  program  to  both  the  ninth  and  the  twelfth  grades.  It  will 
then  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

Ninth  grade 

Work  experience  while  in  school--perhaps  a series  of 
experiences — with  emphasis  on  staying  in  school  and 
training  to  be  employable 
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Tenth  grade 

Casual  temporary  work — raking,  shoveling,  etc. 

Possibility  of  one  hour's  credit  toward  graduation  for 
work  experience 

Eleventh  grade 

Two  to  three  hours  daily  on  a job  in  school  or  in  a 
social  agency 

Possibility  of  two  hours'  credit 

Twelfth  grade 

Half-day  work  in  community — prejob  training  on  trial 
basis  for  employment  after  graduation 

Possibility  of  two  hours'  credit 

The  limitations  placed  upon  the  program  by  legal  and  other  restrictions 
are  again  evident.  The  limited  nature  of  some  of  the  work  indicated  in 
the  outline  suggests  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  provide  many  jobs 
that  will  challenge  students  and  command  their  respect.  There  is  need 
for  public  understanding  and  cooperation  to  the  extent  that  restrictions 
to  realistic  employment  of  youth  may  more  readily  be  overcome. 

Remedial  programs  for  the  potential  dropout.  A word  must  be  said 
about  the  youth  who  is  so  conditioned  against  school  that  he  becomes  a 
potential  dropout  or,  in  some  cases,  an  actual  dropout.  The  term  "drop- 
out** is  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  youth  who  quits  school  simply  because 
he  thinks  for  the  moment  that  he  can  get  more  out  of  something  else  and 
so  drops  out  to  take  a job.  Such  a person  is  in  a position  to  resume  his 
education  at  some  later  time.  It  is  the  youth  who  drops  out  with  nothing 
into  nothing  who  is  properly  labeled  a dropout. 

In  Kalamazoo  County,  as  elsewhere,  the  potential  dropout  is  no  longer 
generally  dropping  out  of  school  before  high  school  graduation.  The  Michi- 
gan law  requires  that  he  stay  in  school  until  he  is  16  years  of  age;  and 
the  child  labor  laws,  employers'  liability  risks,  and  employer-union  atti- 
tudes make  attainment  of  satisfying  employment  before  the  age  of  18  quite 
difficult.  Home  and  society  have  combined  to  exert  strong  pressure  on 
him  to  graduate  from  high  school,  and  the  schools  are  doing  everything 
they  can  to  encourage  him  to  stay  in  school  until  the  age  of  18  and 
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eventual  graduation. 

This  attitude  differs  from  that  of  just  a few  short  years  ago  when 
a I6-year-old  youth  could  check  out  of  school  without  challenge  or  counsel. 
But  even  recently,  school  counsel  and  other  pressures  have  pointed  primar- 
ily to  graduation  rather  than  to  actual  preparation  for  entry  into  the 
world  of  work. 

The  high  schools  have  come  to  graduate  such  an  individual  because 
that  seems  best  for  him.  But  up  to  the  present  time,  the  schools  have  not 
made  much  headway  in  preparing  him  for  job  entry  although,  as  already 
noted,  they  are  beginning  to  try.  The  hope  is  to  prepare  him  for  entry 
into  unskilled  or  semiskilled  employment,  and  the  best  preparation  for 
that  appears  to  be  work  experience  that  will  afford  him  an  opportunity  to 
learn  how  to  work  and  thereby  to  experience  success  and  attain  self- 
confidence.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  he,  like  the  farm  boy  who  learns 
to  work  at  home,  may  become  employed;  and  perhaps  out  of  that  employment, 
he  may  discover  that  learning  as  a life  activity  is  not  so  bad  after  all. 

Some  of  the  high  schools  are  introducing  remedial  reading  and  arith- 
metic for  these  students  by  means  of  federal  aid  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  and,  they  believe,  with  some  success.  But 
if  these  students  can  be  taught  to  read  in  high  school,  they  surely  could 
have  been  so  taught  far  down  in  the  elementary  grades.  In  fact,  many  of 
the  elementary  teachers  interviewed  seemed  quite  emphatic  in  the  belief 
that  if  they  had  the  thae,  the  necessary  professional  help,  and  the  support 
of  the  public  they  could  teach  very  many  not  now  learning  to  read  to  do  so. 

Surely,  this  must  be  done.  It  must  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  themselves  and  to  check  the  flow  of  conditioned  failures  throu^ 
the  elementary  grades  into  high  school — a flow  that  is  becoming  so  great 
in  some  areas  as  to  threaten  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  programs  in 
\diich  these  youths  become  enrolled. 


Another  report  by  Harold  T.  Smith,  entitled  Role  of  the  Elementary 
Grades  in  Developing  the  Potentials  of  Disadvantaged  Children;  Kalamazoo 
County,  Michigan,  treats  measures  to  prevent  or  alleviate  this  problem. 

We  believe  that  the  preventive  measures  are  even  more  important  than  the 
remedial  programs.  This  report  is  now  in  press. 
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In  an  effort  to  find  a way  to  reach  the  embittered  dropout  and  the 
conditioned  potential  dropout,  an  experimental  program,  known  as  Youth 
Opportunities  Unlimited,  Inc.  (YOU),  has  been  set  up  in  the  city  of  Kala- 
mazoo for  youths  16  to  21  years  of  age.  The  program  is  a creation  of  the 
community;  except  for  certain  special  services  provided  by  the  Kalamazoo 
Valley  Intermediate  School  District,  it  is  financed  by  private  funds. 

A number  of  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  program  since  Its  begin- 
ning in  1961,  but  it  is  now  operating  generally  as  follows.  YOU  has  its 
own  shop  in  which  some  youths  work  on  products  being  made  under  contract 
for  industry.  The  type  of  work  is  limited  to  that  which  the  labor  laws 
and  other  restrictions  permit.  The  youths  are  paid  by  the  piece  so  that 
they  experience  the  direct  relationship  between  work  done  and  pay  received. 
Except  for  some  of  the  overhead,  each  contract  is  expected  to  pay  its  own 
way.  For  other  youths,  jobs  are  found  in  the  community.  At  first,  YOU 
subsidized  the  employers  for  hiring  these  youths  on  certain  jobs,  but 
such  payments  are  becoming  unnecessary.  More  and  more  employers  have  had 
satisfactory  experience  with  the  program,  and  thus  are  more  inclined  to 
absorb  the  extra  costs  of  the  learning  period* 

Some  of  the  youths,  the  potential  dropouts,  remain  half  time  in  their 
regular  schools.  YOU  assumes  the  responsibility  for  teaching  these  to  be- 
come employable,  and  either  YOU  or  the  outside  employer,  as  the  case  may 
be,  provides  them  training  on  the  job.  Other  youths  are  actual  dropouts, 
and  some  of  these  will  not  participate  in  any  program  that  requires  even 
entering  a regular  school  building.  In  lieu  of  the  half  day  in  school, 

YOU  undertakes  to  teach  these  to  read  and  to  do  simple  arithmetic,  and 
apparently  is  having  considerable  success  in  doing  so. 

YOU  is  operating  in  an  area  of  great  need.  The  time  has  come,  how- 
ever, to  determine  what  its  future  role  should  be  and  how  it  should  be 
managed  and  financed. 

Special  education  for  the  less  able.  There  are  those  in  all  schools 
and  at  all  age  and  grade  levels  whose  capacity  for  achievement  is  so  limited 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  experience  success  in  the  regular  class- 
room. Those  thoroughly  diagnosed  as  such  may  be  provided  a special  program 
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made  available  through  the  special  education  division  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Valley  Intermediate  School  District.  The  students  are  taught  in  separate 
classrooms  by  specially  trained  teachers.  The  effort  is  made  to  provide 
each  with  a program  in  which  he  can  succeed.  If  he  stays  in  the  program 
through  the  normal  school  years,  he  may  be  awarded  a high  school  diploma. 

Some  industrial  arts  work  may  be  prescribed  as  a part  of  the  program 
for  some  of  these  students,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  could  a truly  occupa- 
tional course  be  included.  Occupational  courses  require  ability,  even 
though  perhaps  a specialized  ability,  just  as  do  other  major  courses. 
These  students  very  much  need  to  learn  to  work  with  their  hands  and  expe- 
rience the  satisfaction  of  success  in  doing  so.  They  should  have  credit 
for  such  work  experience.  Credit  for  work  well  done  is  more  justifiable 
than  credit  for  regular  classroom  courses  not  well  done.  Work  experience 
for  these  students  is  ordinarily  provided  by  the  schools  themselves. 


Occupational  Education  and  Practical  Arts  Facilities 
in  the  Public  High  Schools 

The  following  observations  and  comments  relating  to  occupational  edu- 
cation and  practical  arts  facilities  in  the  public  schools  of  Kalamazoo 
County  are  based  on  a survey  of  these  facilities  made  by  the  Kalamazoo 
County  Superintendents  Association  and  published  in  a January  1965  bulletin. 
This  survey  does  not  Include  the  new  facilities  at  Northern  High  School  in 
the  Portage  district  because  that  school  was  not  then  open.  Even  at  this 
early  stage,  however,  the  Northern  High  facilities  are  being  used  close  to 
capacity,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  other  facilities  of  the  county  are 
being  used  to  a greater  extent  than  they  were  when  the  survey  was  made. 

The  report  of  the  survey  concludes  that  "utilization  of  facilities  in 
the  Vocational  Education  and  Practical  Arts  programs  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  county  are  about  at  their  maximum  for  the  regular  school  day."  It 
adds  that  "shared  facilities,  during  the  regular  school  day,  may  be  possible 
on  a limited  basis  with  neighboring  schools,  but  not  on  a county-wide  basis." 

Sharing  poses  such  problems  as  transportation,  scheduling,  distributing 
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costs,  recording  credits,  control  of  students,  and  length  of  time  that 
the  program  will  be  available  to  the  sending  school  or  schools.  Tuition 
charges  are  required  by  state  law.  And  since  the  facilities  are  quite 
generally  being  used  up  to  capacity  in  each  school,  there  is  little  chance 
for  sharing  to  develop  in  any  substantial  way  without  expanding  the  facil- 
ities. Sharing  on  a countywide  basis  would  preferably  require  each  school 
to  specialize  in  some  occupational  area  in  which  it  might  have  a special 
advantage,  and  to  open  its  courses  in  that  area  to  all  of  the  other  schools 
In  this  way,  all  of  the  schools  should  be  able  to  provide  the  more  advanced 
occupational  education  programs  needed  by  their  students.  Obviously,  if 
sharing  were  to  be  undertaken  on  an  adequate  scale,  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  schools  would  find  it  necessary  to  add  space  and  specialized  facilities 
that  they  do  not  now  have. 

We  learned  of  no  such  sharing  of  occupational  courses  during  regular 
school  hours.  The  survey  report  concludes,  however,  that  "apparently  there 
is  some  possibility  of  limited  shared  programs  on  a county-wide  basis  dur- 
ing other  than  the  regular  school  hours."  There  is  now  one  auto  repair 
course  being  conducted  by  two  schools  in  a garage  building  in  town  in  the 
evenings.  The  students  attend  this  course  two  hours  each  evening  in  addi- 
tion to  their  regular  time  in  school.  Although  the  use  of  outside  facili- 
ties does  point  up  the  shortage  for  such  programs,  there  should  be  no  objec 
tion  to  their  use  if  the  facilities  are  adequate.  It  is  conceivable  that 
they  might  be  more  adequate  in  this  instance  than  the  equipment  the  schools 
themselves  could  have  provided. 

The  survey  report  made  the  overall  observation  that  "very  few  high 
schools  in  the  county  are  adequately  equipped  to  offer  a truly  comprehen- 
sive schedule  of  advanced  classes  in  many  of  the  Vocational  Education  and 
Practical  Arts  areas.”  We  believe  this  to  be  an  understatement.  If  the 
occupational  programs  that  the  students  should  have  and  that  the  economy 
wants  them  to  have  were  to  be  offered,  it  would  not  be  feasible  for  any 
high  school  in  the  county  to  offer  all  of  such  programs.  Some  very  essen- 
tial ones  would  be  too  expensive  for  the  school  to  bear,  and  the  student 
demand  for  .them  would  be  too  small  to  make  possible  an  efficient  teaching 
operation. 
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We  have  observed  that  the  public  schools  of  Kalamazoo  County  offer 
occupational  programs,  outside  of  business  education,  in  a very  limited 
way.  Most  of  their  courses  relating  to  industry  are  industrial  arts- 
oriented  rather  than  vocational  in  character.  In  connection  with  this, 
the  survey  report  adds  that  “the  smaller  school  systems'  programs  seem 
to  be  more  teacher-oriented  than  curriculum-oriented,"  that  is,  they  offer 
the  industrial  arts  courses  that  their  teachers  are  qualified  to  teach 
rather  than  the  courses  that  might  be  best  for  the  students  to  take. 

All  of  this  means  that,  whether  the  individual  high  schools  were  to 
offer  a full  line  of  needed  occupational  education  programs,  or  whether 
all  of  the  high  schools  collectively  were  to  offer  such  on  a cooperative 
basis,  either  by  sharing  programs  or  by  operating  programs  jointly,  a 
large  expansion  of  space,  equipment,  and  teaching  staff  would  be  required. 
Furthermore,  any  expansion  should  be  designed  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
for  adult  training  and  retraining  in  vocational  and  technical  education 
as  well  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  students.  In  all  probability, 
it  was  this  total  situation  that  caused  the  survey  committee  to  say:  "it 

was  felt  that  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
some  type  of  a countywide  post-high  school  program," 

Skill  Requirements  and  Training  Practices 
in  Kalamazoo  Industries 

Knowledge  of  local  and  national  skill  requirements  is  essential  to 
adequate  planning  for  the  education  and  training  of  workers.  Such  knowl- 
edge should  provide  a valuable  basis  for  assessing  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  industrial  training  practices.  It  should  also  provide  guide- 
lines for  educators  in  establishing  curricula  and  for  counselors  in  guiding 
students.  With  such  information,  the  community  can  seek  to  meet  the  needs 
of  industry  more  adequately,  and  citizens  can  better  prepare  themselves  to 
fill  available  jobs. 

The  well-diversified  industries  in  Kalamazoo  County  require  a wide 
variety  of  unskilled,  semiskilled,  skilled,  and  technical  manpower.  Since 
this  study  focuses  on  manpower  and  training  requirements  below  the 
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baccalaureate  level,  professional  and  managerial  personnel  needs  are 
omitted  from  discussion  here.  The  following  observations  concerning  Kala- 
mazoo County  industries  are  based  on  data  already  available  and  on  infor- 
mation obtained  through  personal  interviews  with  executives  of  manufactur- 
ing firms  employing  more  than  65  percent  of  the  manufacturing  workers  in 
the  county  and  with  executives  of  nearly  all  nonmanufacturing  firms  em- 
ploying more  than  100  workers. 

Manufacturing  Industries 

Employment  in  major  industries.  Manufacturing  industries  in  Kalamazoo 
County  employ  approximately  27 ,000  workers . When  expansions  currently 
underway  are  completed,  manufacturing  employment  will  approach  29,000 
workers.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  employment  among 
the  major  industries. 


Table  3 

Employment  in  Kalamazoo  Manufacturing  Industries 

April  1966 


Industry 

Employment 

Percent age 
distribution 

Total  manufacturing  

. . 27,000 

100.0 

Durable  goods  

. . 11,200 

41.3 

Metal  

. . 1,700 

6.2 

Machinery,  electrical  and 
nonelectrical  

. . 3,800 

14.0 

Transportation  equipment 

. . 3,300 

12.1 

All  other  durable  goods  . . 

. . 2,500 

9.2 

Nondurable  goods  

. . 15,900 

58.7 

Food  and  kindred  

. . 1,400 

5.2 

Paper  and  allied  

. . 8,000 

29.5 

All  other  nondurables  . . . 

. . 6,500 

24.0 

About  60  percent  of  employment  in  manufacturing  is  in  nondurable 
goods  industries,  with  paper  and  allied  industries  accounting  for  8,000 
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of  the  nearly  16,000  workers.  Other  nondurable  goods  industries  include 
pharmaceuticals,  paper  chemicals,  food,  printing,  and  plastics. 

Durable  goods  industries  in  Kalamazoo  County  employ  approximately 
11,000  workers,  or  just  over  40  percent  of  all  manufacturing  workers  in 
the  county.  Durable  goods  industries  are  predominantly  metalworking  with 
the  except j.on  of  one  large  woodworking  firm. 

Employment  in  Kalamazoo  manufacturing  industries  is  concentrated  in 
a relatively  few  large  companies  which  are  heavily  capitalized.  Four  com- 
panies in  paper  and  chemicals  industries,  alone,  employ  9,500  workers. 

Nine  large  durables  companies,  mostly  metalworking,  employ  6,600  workers , 
These  13  companies  employ  about  60  percent  of  all  manufacturing  workers 
in  the  county. 

Education  and  skill  requirements.  Education  and  skill  requirements 
of  industry  are  directly  related  to  the  types  of  manufacturing  processes 
used.  Most  companies  in  the  Kalamazoo  area,  as  elsewhere,  may  be  classi- 
fied into  two  major  types  of  manufacturing;  intermittent  and  continuous. 
Most  plants  in  the  Kalamazoo  area  are  not  wholly  in  one  or  the  other  cate- 
gory; however  all,  or  nearly  all,  may  be  classified  as  primarily  one  type 
or  the  other.  The  major  difference  between  the  two  types  is  in  the  length 
of  time  that  equipment  is  operable  without  interruption  for  change  or  modi- 
fication, Intermittent  production  is  characterized  by  relatively  short 
runs  of  many  different  products — runs  lasting  only  a few  hours,  or  even 
less  than  an  hour,  and  requiring  frequent  changes  of  tools  and  fixtures. 
Continuous  production  is  characterized  by  long  runs  of  highly  standardized 
products;  plants  may  operate  without  a shutdown  of  machinery  for  extended 
periods,  possibly  months. 

Factories  employing  intermittent  manufacturing  processes  require  many 
skilled  and  semiskilled  workers  but  relatively  few  unskilled  workers. 

Three  general  categories  of  firms  producing  by  intermittent  manufacturing 
methods  are  identifiable  in  Kalamazoo  County,  First,  there  are  the  job- 
shops  in  industries  such  as  printing,  machinery,  and  fabricated  metals, 
which  produce  in  small  lots  or  batches  for  customer  orders.  Generally, 
firms  in  this  category  require  highly  skilled  workers  idio  know  how  to  set 
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up  and  operate  several  different  machines.  Such  woj'kers  often  need  to 
know  how  to  use  blueprints,  measuring  instruments,  and  shop  mathematics. 
These  companies  prefer  to  hire  trade-school  graduates  whose  training  and 
experience  enable  them  to  acquire  skills  within  two  years  by  on-the-job 
training.  Some  of  these  companies  recruit  these  trade-school  graduates 
from  other  states. 

The  second  category  of  firms  using  intermittent-type  production 
includes  larger  companies,  mostly  metalworking,  which  produce  precision 
parts  and  equipment  in  large  enough  quantities  so  that  jobs  may  be  broken 
down  into  one  or  two  operations.  Inexperienced  trainees  in  these  com- 
panies may  become  proficient  in  their  jobs  after  a year  or  two  of  on-the- 
job  training.  These  firms,  of  course,  also  employ  some  highly  skilled 
generalists  and  maintenance  people. 

In  the  third  category,  the  firms  utilizing  intermittent-type  opera- 
tions are  able  to  standardize  production  to  a considerable  extent.  Be- 
cause of  longer  runs,  more  uniform  products,  or  less  critical  tolerances, 
these  companies  require  fewer  skilled  workers  than  the  other  two  groups. 
They  may  use  intermittent  methods  because  minor  variations  in  product  are 
ordered  by  customers.  Production  workers  in  these  factories  generally 
become  proficient  in  their  jobs  in  a year  or  less.  However,  these  firms, 
like  others  characterized  by  intermittent  processes,  require  engineers, 
technicians,  and  skilled  workers  for  product  design,  production  control, 
tool  design,  toolmaking,  diemaking,  and  other  functions.  These  firms  must 
either  employ  highly  skilled  maintenance  workers  or  purchase  such  services 
from  specialists.  Capitalization  is  generally  not  so  high  in  these  com- 
panies as  in  firms  using  continuous  production  techniques. 

Most  of  the  larger  manufacturing  companies  in  Kalamazoo  County  are 
characterized  by  continuous  processes  and  huge  capital  investments  in 
machinery  and  equipment.  These  firms  require  many  professional,  technical 
and  skilled  persons,  such  as  engineers,  machine  designers,  toolmakers,  die 
makers,  plumbers,  electricians,  and  machinery  repairmen.  Because  inter- 
ruptions in  production  are  extremely  costly,  preventive  maintenance  is 
essential.  When  repairs  are  needed,  they  must  be  made  rapidly  to  minimize 
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costly  shutdown  time. 

In  industries  using  continuous  manufacturing  techniques,  most  of 
the  production  workers  are  unskilled  or  semiskilled.  The  learning  period 
on  many  jobs  is  short;  often  the  workers  may  be  trained  in  a matter  of 
weeks,  days,  or  hours. 

Kalamazoo  County's  paper  and  chemical  companies  and  certain  metal- 
working companies  produce  most  of  their  products  by  continuous  production 
methods.  Paper  and  chemical  companies  are  sometimes  called  "process  in- 
dustries" because  they  produce  by  a set  process  that  often  approximates 
automatic  manufacturing.  Bulk  materials  — liquids,  powders,  or  chunks  — 
are  processed  in  mixing  tanks  and  pressure  cooking  vessels.  They  are  usu- 
ally moved  by  pipe,  chute,  duct,  or  stream,  as  in  paper  manufacturing;  or 
they  are  mixed  in  batches,  as  in  chemical  manufacturing. 

Of  course,  not  all  companies  classified  as  process  industries  use 
continuous  manufacturing  methods  for  all  items  they  manufacture.  The 
paper  companies  fabricate  paper  into  many  different  end  products,  often 
using  intermittent-type  methods.  The  production  of  ice  cream  cartons  or 
cups  and  plates  for  customer  orders  is  an  example.  The  larger  companies 
often  have  large  service  departments,  such  as  printing,  machinery  repair, 
or  machinery  building,  which  produce  items  by  intermittent-type  methods. 

For  example,  one  large  metalworking  company  employing  continuous  manufac- 
turing methods  produces  many  of  its  own  tools  and  dies  for  use  in  special- 
purpose  stamping  machines.  This  company  will  eventually  employ  more  per- 
sons in  this  activity  than  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  larger  metalworking 
companies  specializing  in  intermittent- type  manufacturing. 

On- the- job  training.  A survey  of  training  practices  in  local  firms 
indicates  that  most  of  the  manufacturing  companies  offer  an  extensive 
amount  of  on-the-job  training.  Generally,  supervisors  or  key  workers  in- 
struct the  new  employees  and  remain  with  them  until  they  are  ready  to  work 
alone  or  with  a minimum  of  guidance.  After  this  initial  period,  the  in- 
structor may  leave  the  new  employee  on  his  own  and  give  help  only  on 
machine  setups  or  when  otherwise  especially  needed. 

Most  unskilled  jobs  require  very  little  on-the-job  training.  In  fact. 
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the  training  may  consist  of  an  orientation  that  includes  a tour  of  the 
plant  or  department,  introductions  to  fellow  employees,  a briefing  on 
safety  practices,  and  such  simple  instructions  and  follow-up  as  are  neces- 
sary for  satisfactory  job  performance. 

The  training  period  for  semiskilled  jobs  varies  from  a few  weeks  to 
a year  or  more.  It  depends  on  many  different  factors,  such  as  the  nature 
of  the  industry,  method  of  production,  the  nature  of  materials  being  pro- 
cessed, effectiveness  of  supervision,  and  the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of 
the  trainees.  In  companies  employing  continuous  manufacturing  techniques, 
simple  assembly  or  subassembly  jobs  can  be  learned  very  quickly.  Some 
companies  report  that  rudiments  of  such  jobs  may  be  mastered  by  a capable 
employee  within  a few  days,  and  that  top  proficiency  may  be  acquired  in  a 
few  weeks.  More  intricate  assembly  jobs — for  example,  in  continuous-type 
manufacturing  firms  or  in  intermittent-type  firms  working  on  aircraft, 
space  vehicles,  or  transportation  equipment — require  a longer  training 
period. 

Metalworking  shops  utilizing  intermittent  techniques  in  which  machine 
operators  do  repetitive  work  on  one  machine  find  it  unnecessary  to  instruct 
and  to  supervise  workers  closely  for  more  than  a short  period,  although  up 
to  a year  may  be  needed  before  an  individual  is  fully  proficient  on  the 
job.  Firms  in  both-metal-cutting  and  metal-forming  industries  fall  into 
this  category.  Some  companies  have  a skilled  setup  man  to  install  the  cut- 
ting or  forming  tool  in  the  machine,  so  that  only  the  running  of  the 
machine  is  left  to  the  operator.  In  other  companies  workers  must  learn 
how  to  install  tools  in  their  own  machines.  The  latter  procedure  requires 
more  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  but  many  shops  with  repetitive-type 
operations  indicate  that  workers  still  are  able  to  become  fairly  proficient 
in  a year  or  so. 

Machine-operator  training  for  both  semiskilled  and  skilled  jobs  gener- 
ally requires  more  time  in  the  metal-cutting  industry  than  in  the  metal- 
forming  industry  because  it  more  frequently  demands  training  in  blueprint 
reading,  measuring  instruments,  and  shop  mathematics.  An  exception  is  the 
tool  and  die  function  in  the  metal-forming  industry  in  plants  such  as  the 
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General  Motors  Fisher  Body  plant.  This  function  is,  of  course,  a metal- 
cutting operation,  and  employees  must  be  highly  skilled  journeymen  or  the 
equivalent  to  perform  capably. 

In  manufacturing  industries  most  training  of  skilled  workers  is  con- 
ducted on  the  job  in  a manner  similar  to  the  training  of  semiskilled 
workers.  Skilled  workers,  however,  may  need  three  or  four  years,  or 
longer,  to  become  proficient.  One  company  has  a 10-year  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  leading  to  journeyman  status  for  its  employees. 

Most  companies  having  collective  bargaining  agreements  develop  skilled 
workers  either  through  a carefully  planned  apprenticeship  program  or 
through  such  informal  systems  as  job-bidding  procedures.  There  are  about 
a dozen  manufacturing  companies  offering  apprenticeship  programs  for  the 
machine  trades.  Most  of  these  programs  are  approved  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training.  They  consist  of  on-the-job  training  in  all 
major  aspects  of  the  trade,  plus  related  training  in  one  of  the  local  high 
schools.  Some  firms  located  outside  the  county  send  workers  to  Kalamazoo 
for  this  related  training.  One  local  company  has  established  an  appren- 
ticeship course  providing  for  related  training  through  a contract  with  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools.  Within  the  working  day,  employees 
are  given  two  hours  of  study  time,  during  which  an  engineer  is  available  to 
he  Ip  them . 

On-the-job  training  does  not  provide  skilled  workers  in  advance  of 
need.  During  periods  of  slow  growth,  little  on-the-job  training  occurs 
because  companies  are  not  hiring  new  employees  and  therefore  not  advancing 
personnel.  In  boom  times,  on-the-job  training  does  not  provide  skilled 
workers  fast  enough.  The  lack  of  adequately  trained  workers  during  pros- 
perous times  necessitates  the  hiring  of  skilled  workers  on  the  open  market 
at  a time  when  they  are  scarce;  too  often  companies  are  hiring  large  num- 
bers of  workers  when  only  poor  quality  workers  are  available. 

Job-bidding  systems.  Job-bidding  systems  help  account  for  the  exten- 
sive amount  of  on-the-job  training.  Interviews  revealed  that  in  every 
local  manufacturing  company  having  a labor  union,  except  one,  job-bidding 
systems  are  written  into  the  contracts.  Of  the  two  major  manufacturing 
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companies  that  do  not  have  unions,  one  employs  a job-bidding  system  to 
advance  workers,  and  the  other' advances  workers  through  a merit  system, 

A worker  in  the  latter  company  has  the  opportunity  to  try  a new  job  for 
two  weeks  before  deciding  whether  he  wishes  to  keep  it.  If  he  chooses 
not  to  accept  it,  he  may  return  to  his  previous  job. 

Job-bidding  systems  in  local  union  contracts  require  companies  to 
"post"  any  job  vacancy  for  a period  ranging  from  24  to  48  hours.  Employ- 
ees may  then  bid  for  the  job,  and  the  bidder  with  the  greatest  seniority 
is  transferred  to  the  new  job.  Thus,  employees  work  progressively  from 
the  less  difficult  to  the  more  difficult  jobs. 

In  a job-bidding  system,  filling  one  vacancy  may  precipitate  many 
additional  moves  in  the  factory.  For  example,  a machinist  might  success- 
fully bid  on  an  opening  for  a toolmaker's  job;  in  turn,  a drill  press 
operator  might  successfully  bid  on  the  machinist's  job;  and,  in  turn, 
someone  in  a lower  classification  might  bid  on  the  drill  press  operator's 
job.  One  job  opening  might  require  up  to  seven  or  eight  job  changes  in  a 
company , 

The  following  is  a description  of  the  job-bidding  procedure  from  one 
of  the  local  union  contracts. 

Section  1:  In  the  event  of  an  increase  in  the  working 

force  or  promotion,  classifications  will  be  posted  for  at  least 
twenty-four  (24)  hours  and  straight  seniority  shall  prevail,  as 
between  employees  having  the  ability  and  skill  necessary  to  do 
the  work. 

Any  employee  bidding  on  a job  and  receiving  it  shall  be 
given  a fifteen  (15)  working  day  trial  to  show  his  aptitude  for 
the  job.  During  the  fifteen  (15)  day  period,  supervision  shall 
instruct  and  assist  the  employee  to  a reasonable  degree  to 
qualify  him  for  the  vacancy.  If  at  the  end  of  the  trial  period 
it  is  shown  that  the  employee  does  not  show  sufficient  aptitude 
for  the  job,  such  employee  will  be  returned  to  his  previous  job 
and  rate  of  pay,  and  in  such  event  the  employee's  successor  and 
all  other  successors  shall  return  to  his  or  their  previous  jobs 
unless  otherwise  agreed  between  the  Company  and  the  Union,  Em- 
ployees who  receive  a job  through  the  bid  procedure  shall  not 
be  permitted  more  than  four  (4)  successful  bids  in  any  one  year 
from  the  date  of  their  first  bid. 
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Provided,  however,  that  in  the  event  that  the  Company 
and  the  Union  Committee  determine  that  no  employee  within 
the  plant  is  capable  of  doing  the  work,  the  Company  may  go 
outside  of  the  plant  in  increasing  the  working  force  or 
making  any  such  promotion. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  qualified  workers  within  their  plants,  many 
companies  find  it  necessary  to  go  outside  for  help;  for  various  reasons 
other  companies  find  it  difficult  to  do  this  except  when  they  are  hiring 
a large  number  of  additional  employees . 

An  important  side  effect  of  the  job-bidding  system  is  that  employers 
find  it  advantageous  to  employ* -even  for  unskilled  jobs--only  those  with 
a good  basic  education.  An  employee  hired  under  such  a system  may  apply 
for  a better  job  as  he  accumulates  seniority,  A slow  learner  or  a worker 
with  low-level  skills  in  reading,  communicating,  and  arithmetic  could 
easily  prove  inadequate  later  if  he  should  bid  for  a better  job.  Such  an 
employee  might  need  longer  training  on  a series  of  jobs,  or  he  might  have 
to  be  refused  advancement,  wnny  companies,  therefore,  prefer  to  employ 
only  high  school  graduates  even  for  unskilled  and  semiskilled  jobs  which 
can  be  handled  easily  by  persons  wi^'h  less  than  a high  schz-ol  education. 

Nonmanufacturing  Industries 

Employment  in  major  industries,  Kalamazoo  County's  nonmanufacturing 
industries  employ  about  34,000  workers.  I^e  following  table  shows  the 
distribution  of  employment  among  the  various  nonmanufacturing  industries. 
Census  industry  breakdowns  are  referred  to  in  this  instance  because  they 
are  more  detailed  than  those  released  by  the  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission. 

Service  industries  employ  40  percent  of  all  nonmanuf actuilng  workers 
in  the  county,  A striking  fact  is  that  over  two- thirds  of  the  service 
workers  are  employed  in  professional  industries.  Educational  services, 
including  professors,  teachers,  and  other  personnel,  employ  nearly  half  of 
all  workers  in  the  professional  service  industries.  Another  important  seg- 
ment of  the  professional  and  related  services  group  is  that  of  medical  and 
other  services,  including  hospitals.  Employment  in  this  group  amounts  to 
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3,400  workers,  or  about  one-third  of  all  professional  and  technical  workers. 
The  business  and  repair  services  and  engineering  and  technical  services  in- 
cluded in  professional  services  are  relatively  small  but  important  sub- 
groups insofar  as  training  requirements  are  concerned. 


Table  4 

Employment  in  Kalamazoo  llonmanu factoring  Industries 

1960 

. Percentage 

Industry  Employment 

r y distribution 


Total 34.300  100.0 

Construction  3,400  9.9 


Transportation,  communication, 
and  public  utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  , , , , 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real 

estate  

Services  

Business  and  repair  services  . . 

Personal  services  

Professional  services  

Medical,  hospitals,  etc.  . . . 
Education:  government  , , , , 

private  

Welfare  and  religious  . . . . 
All  other  services  

Public  administration  


2,700 

7.9 

10,900 

31.7 

2,000 

5.8 

13.800 

40.2 

1,200 

' '3'.  5 

2,900 

8.5 

9,600 

28.0 

3,400 

9.9 

3,900 

11.4 

1,000 

2.9 

500 

1.5 

800 

2.3 

1,500 

4.4 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  the  sums  of  parts  may  not  equal  totals. 


Wholesale  and  retail  trade  industries  employ  nearly  11,000  workers,  or 
over  30  percent  of  all  nonmanufacturing  employees.  Employment  in  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  is  well  distributed  in  many  industries  such  as  food  stores, 
eating  and  drinking  places,  apparel  and  shoe  stores,  automobile  stores, 
drug  stores,  and  service  stations. 

The  remaining  r.onmanu factoring  industries  employ  about  9,500  skilled 
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workers,  sales  people,  and  other  personnel.  Construction  accounts  for 
about  10  percent;  transportation,  communication,  and  utilities,  about  8 
percent;  finance.  Insurance,  and  real  estate,  about  6 percent;  and  public 
administration,  about  4 percent. 

Training.  Training  In  nonmanufacturing  organizations  is  similar  to 
that  in  manufacturing  firms.  It  is  primarily  informal  on-the-job  training 
usually  consisting  of  orientation  by  the  personnel  department  or  super- 
visor, plus  job  instruction  by  the  supervisor  or  a key  worker.  In  those 
jobs  involving  operation  of  machines  or  equipment,  the  person  conducting 
the  training  frequently  will  remain  with  the  trainee  until  it  is  evident 
that  the  trainee  is  ready  to  be  on  his  own. 

Skilled  maintenance  workmen  need  a three-  or  four- year  stint  of  varied 
experience  and  training  on  the  job  or  apprenticeship  training.  Most  non- 
manufacturing firms  either  hire  skilled  maintenance  and  service  personnel 
on  the  open  market  or  engage  service  companies  to  do  the  work  for  them. 

A few  of  the  larger  companies,  however,  nire  helpers  to  work  with  journey- 
men, and  after  three  or  four  years  of  on-the-job  training  these  helpers 
are  considered  journeymen.  Unless  these  workers  have  the  initiative  to 
pursue  academic  studies  on  their  own,  they  are  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
some  areas. 

A few  retail  concerns  and  a few  nonmanufacturing  industries  follow 
the  practice  of  sending  employees  to  central  training  centers  for  orienta- 
tion and  training.  In  general,  these  training  courses  are  in  the  more 
technical  occupations  such  as  service  work  on  automobiles,  appliances,  and 
office  machines.  One  grocery  firm  sends  its  employees  to  school  to  learn 
proper  packing  procedures. 

There  are  a few  organizations  in  which  classroom  instruction  is  pro- 
vided for  all  workers  entering  certain  jobs.  Such  formal  training  is 
evident  in  health  organizations,  in  the  communications  industty,  and  in 
construction.  I 

The  hospitals  provide  formal  training  in  a number  of  instances.  These 
range  from  basic  courses  in  cleaning  to  courses  for  technicians  lasting  up 
to  two  years  in  length.  Kalamazoo’s  two  general  hospitals  offer  training 
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for  nurses'  aides  which  involves  up  to  two  weeks'  classroom  instruction 
plus  one  or  two  weeks  on  the  job  as  an  observer  and  helper.  Both  hospi- 
tals also  offer  a three-week  training  course  for  orderlies  which  includes 
classroom  instruction  and  clinical  training.  In  addition,  the  two  general 
hospitals  train  some  technicians  such  as  X-ray  and  surgical  technicians. 

In  cooperation  with  the  two  general  hospitals,  the  Kalamazoo  Public  Schools 
operate  a practical  nursing  school  which  includes  a year  of  on-the-job 
training  in  nursing  care.  Six  hours  per  week  are  spent  in  the  classroom. 

For  its  psychiatric  attendants,  Kalamazoo  State  Hospital  conducts  a 
formalized  course  requiring  260  hours  of  orientation  and  classroom  instruc- 
tion plus  80  hours  of  supervised  clinical  experience.  It  also  provides  a 
course  for  food-handling  personnel  consisting  of  1,5  hours  of  classroom 
work  each  week  for  13  weeks.  This  instruction  is  coupled  with  supervised 
on-the*job  training. 

Nonmanufacturing  industries  sponsor  a far  larger  number  of  appren- 
tices than  do  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Kalamazoo  County,  Of  the 
173  indentured  apprentices  in  February  1966,  only  32  of  them  were  sponsored 
by  manufacturing  organizations.  The  number  of  apprentices  in  the  various 
trades  are  shown  belcw: 


Total  Number  of  Apprentices 
in  Kalamazoo  County,  by  Trade 
February  1966 


Program 


Apprentices 

(number) 


Total 173 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters  , , 35 

Tool  and  die  makers  or 

machinists 30 

Sheet  metal  workers 27 

Electricians  22 

Bricklayers 20 

Carpenters 18 

Painters  and  decorators  , , , 14 

Lithographers  6 

Dental  technician  1 
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As  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  tabulation,  apprenticeships  are 
concentrated  in  the  construction  trades.  There  are  only  37  apprentice- 
ships outside  the  construction  industry;  30  in  the  machine  trades,  6 in 
lithography,  and  1 dental  technician. 

Construction  industry  officials  are  favorably  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  the  apprenticeship  program  which  the  Kalamazoo  Public  Schools 
conduct  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing and  local  industries.  One  union  official  indicated  that  three-year 
apprentices  who  have  not  yet  completed  their  training  are  often  leadmen 
on  the  job  when  they  work  with  experienced  journeymen  xrtio  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  an  apprenticeship  course. 

Vocationally  Trained  Workers  Needed  by  Industry 

Many  employers  have  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  attracting,  train- 
ing, and  holding  enough  workers  for  good  skilled  and  semiskilled  jobs. 

This  problem  is  not  just  a phenomenon  of  the  present  tight  labor  market: 
it  is  a problem  of  long  standing,  dating  back  15  years— possibly  longer. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  a few  of  xdiich  should  be  mentioned.  Since 
skilled  workers  are  usually  at  a premium  in  Michigan,  many  Kalamazoo  em- 
ployers experience  difficulty  in  finding  adequately  trained  workers  during 
every  period  of  prosperity.  Manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries 
(with  the  occasional  exception  of  construction)  have  not  supported  enough 
apprenticeships.  Many  individuals — students  and  adults  wishing  better 
opportunities--have  not  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  good  potential  jobs. 
Persons  who  have  wanted  to  learn  skills  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  because 
of  lack  of  vocational  education  courses  in  the  county. 

Kalamazoo  employee's  do  an  extensive  amount  of  on-the-job  training, 
but  since  most  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  companies  in  Kalamazoo 
are  not  set  up  to  teach  academic  and  technical  subjects  related  to  on-the- 
job  training,  not  enough  all-round  tradesmen  are  being  trained.  Except 
for  periods  of  poor  business  conditions,  critical  shortages  of  competent 
workers  have  prevailed. 
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The  medium-sized  and  small  companies  in  Kalamazoo  County  have  special 
problems  in  training  highly  skilled  workers.  Many  of  them  have  had  little 
success  in  repeated  attempts  to  train  skilled  workers.  Several  company 
managers  indicate  that  workers  get  discouraged  because  of  the  long  train- 
ing periods  required  for  reaching  high  skill  levels.  Workers  can  reach 
pay  levels  of  at  least  $3.00  per  hour  in  a very  few  months  in  some  of  the 
larger  production  shops.  Consequently,  many  workers  in  smaller  companies 
leave  jobs  that  may  have  a good  long-term  future  for  jobs  with  larger 
companies  that  pay  more  money  immediately. 

Many  medium-sized  and  small  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  com- 
panies lack  the  facilities  and  resources  to  do  the  recruiting,  selecting, 
testing,  and  training  necessary  to  carry  on  successful  training  of  skilled 
workers.  Small  organizations  cannot  afford  to  pay  high  rates  to  employees 
during  their  learning  period.  Neither  can  they  afford  to  train  many 
workers  during  periods  of  good  business  conditions  since  the  output  of 
experienced  workers  is  reduced  during  the  time  they  spend  in  coaching 
novices.  Recruiting  efforts  are  undoubtedly  hampered  by  the  great  stress 
on  college  education  in  the  high  schools  and  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning job  opportunities.  It  is  evident  that  more  information  on  voca- 
tional opportunities  needs  to  be  made  available  in  Kalamazoo  County,  and 
that  such  information  needs  to  be  used  extensively  in  counseling  and  guid- 
ance work  so  that  students  and  adults  will  know  what  the  opportunities  are. 

Employers  have  pointed  out  that  facilities  and  equipment  for  vocational 
education  in  most  local  high  schools  are  inadequate.  In  some  schools, 
budgets  are  so  small  that  adequate  materials  and  equipment  cannot  be  pur- 
chased. Shop  equipment  common  to  Kalamazoo  industry  is  not  available  in 
most  school  districts.  For  example,  there  are  few  turret  lathe  machines, 
common  to  factories  using  both  intermittent  and  continuous  processes. 
Furthermore,  there  are  few  grinders  (cylindrical  or  internal)  or  radial 
drill  presses.  In  some  schools  no  equipment  is  available  to  train  workers 
for  Kalamazoo  County's  important  fabricated  metals  industry.  Press  brakes, 
punch  presses,  welding  machines,  and  welding  equipment  are  scarce. 

Several  employers  have  pointed  out  that  equipment  such  as  milling 
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machines  and  lathes  in  school  shops  often  is  not  heavy  enough  for  realis- 
tic training.  Furthermore,  equipment  in  some  shops  is  outmoded,  as  well 
as  inadequate  in  amount,  variety,  and  accessories.  One  of  the  better 
equipped  high  school  shops  In  Kalamazoo  has  some  machines  30  to  60  years 
old.  Some  machines  are  so  obsolete  that  manufacturers  no  longer  Issue 
repair  or  operation  manuals.  Schools  need  machines  and  equipment  to  train 
students  in  production- type  work  and  in  skilled  maintenance  and  service 
functions. 

Since  training  facilities  are  inadequate  in  the  Kalamazoo  area  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  since  very  few  sequential  courses  are  available 
in  educational  institutions,  only  a small  number  of  trainees  have  the 
necessary  academic  and  technical  background  to  reach  top  skill  levels. 

As  a result,  local  companies  are  often  obliged  to  attract  skilled  workers 
from  outside  the  county,  or  to  employ  workers  with  less  education  and 
skill  than  desired. 

The  bright  long-run  outlook  of  Kalamazoo  industry  is  a significant 
aspect  of  the  need  for  additional  vocational  education  facilities.  It  is 
anticipated  that  Kalamazoo  factory  employment  will  increase  by  39  percent 
from  1960  to  1975,  compared  with  a growth  of  19  percent  for  the  nation  as 
a whole. ^ The  best  growth  prospects  are  in  many  of  those  industries — both 
continuous-  and  intermittent-type  manufacturing — that  require  highly 
skilled  maintenance  and  production  workers.  Companies  In  industries  such 
as  chemicals,  fabricated  metals,  transportation  equipment,  machinery,  and 
printing  are  expected  to  grow  rapidly.  The  recent  establishment  of  the 
Fisher  Body  Division  plant  is  expected  to  attract  satellite  facilities  for 
producing  highly  specialized  tools,  dies,  and  other  equipment  since  General 
Motors  plans  to  produce  only  40  percent  of  its  total  tool  and  die  require- 
ments . 

Locally,  growth  in  nonmanufacturing  industries  will  be  faster  than 
in  manufacturing,  and  this  growth  likely  will  surge  much  above  the 
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national  growth  rate  for  nonmanufacturing  industries.  Overall  nonmanu- 
facturing employment  is  expected  to  increase  about  60  percent  by  1975 
compared  with  42  percent  for  the  United  States.  There  will  be  consider- 
able variation  in  the  growth  rates  of  specific  industries.  Finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate  employment  is  projected  to  increase  81  percent; 
government  (including  professors,  teachers,  and  other  public  employees), 

103  percent;  service  industries,  75  percent;  and  construction,  62  percent. 
Trade  employment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  projected  to  increase  only  37  per- 
cent, but  this  is  11  percentage  points  above  the  projected  increase  for 
trade  in  the  nation. 

Advantages  of  Additional  Vocational  Training 

Management  officials  in  both  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  additional  vocational  training 
in  Kalamazoo  County.  A few  officials  feel  that  additional  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  county  will  not  necessarily  help  their  companies,  but  some 
of  them  recognize  the  general  need  in  the  area  and  therefore  endorse  it. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  management  officials  that  a good  background  in 
vocational  education  will  enable  workers  to  attain  skills  much  more  quickly 
after  they  are  employed,  in  addition,  vocationally  trained  workers  will 
be  more  safety  conscious,  therefore  less  apt  to  injure  themselves  or  dam- 
age expensive  machinery  and  equipment.  Finally,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
additional  vocational  training  in  the  community  would  provide  greater 
opportunities  for  local  citizens  to  obtain  more  of  the  higher  paying  indus- 
trial jobs. 

Many  officials  in  Indus try--in  manufacturing  particularly — made  the 
point  that  vocational  education  programs  need  to  be  more  practical,  that 
is,  better  tuned  to  the  requirements  of  industry.  Several  officials  stated 
that  vocational  teaching  in  some  courses  is  too  theoretical.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  that  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on  make -work  projects  such 
as  ball  peen  hammers,  and  not  enough  emphasis  on  production- type  work  done 
in  industry.  For  example,  speeds  and  feeds  taught  in  machineshop  courses 
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are  not  geared  closely  enough  to  Industrial  practices.  Several  industry 
representatives  think  that  teachers  should  have  industrial  experience  or 
that  industry  people  should  be  employed  as  teachers  or  at  least  consult- 
ants. Some  educators  share  these  beliefs  and  have  suggested  that  industry 
provide  more  summertime  work  for  Instructors.  A few  persons  pointed  out 
that  Western  Michigan  University  vocational  education  graduates  who  have 
had  experience  in  Industry  make  excellent  Instructors. 

Additional  occupational  training  facilities  in  the  local  area  with 
sequential  course  offerings  would  fill  a critical  need.  An  occupationally 
oriented  school  would  enable  any  individual  with  the  necessary  ambition 
and  aptitude  to  obtain  a skill.  It  would  also  enable  companies--medium- 
sized  and  smaller  ones  particular ly--in  any  industry  to  hire  workers  with 
skills  who  then  could  be  trained  on  the  job  in  a much  shorter  period  of 
time.  Such  a school  could  be  used  for  accelerated  short-term  training 
courses  in  times  of  booming  business  conditions.  During  periods  of  rapid 
business  expansion,  a critical  shortage  of  semiskilled  and  skilled  workmen 
is  ordinarily  experienced,  and  companies  find  it  necessary  to  employ 
workers  without  sufficient  background  or  training.  If  adequate  facilities 
were  available  to  train  workers  on  equipment  common  to  Kalamazoo  industry, 
short  courses  could  be  given  when  required.  Such  courses  could  be  offered, 
furthermore,  during  hours  when  facilities  were  not  being  used  for  regular 
courses.  Thus,  without  detracting  from  the  overall  program,  an  Important 
contribution  could  be  made  to  alleviate  shortages  of  semiskilled  workers 
in  critical  times. 

Since  Kalamazoo  is  a manufacturing  center,  its  econon^  is  affected  by 
spurts  and  slowdowns  in  economic  activity.  In  the  past,  Kalamazoo  indus- 
tries have  diminished  their  training  efforts  in  periods  of  business  decline. 
Such  action  only  contributes  to  shortages  during  periods  of  boom.  Training 
needs  to  be  continuous.  Expanded  occupational  training  facilities  would 
help  to  make  this  possible. 
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Conclusions  and  Reconcnendations 

Avenues  of  Approach 

Several  different  approaches  to  occupational  education  and  training 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  local  industries  and  citizens. 
First,  industry  should  continue  its  present  practice  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing, This  training  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  academic  and  technical 
job-related  courses.  A greater  variety  of  adult  occupationally  oriented 
courses  is  needed. 

Second,  there  needs  to  be  increased  emphasis  on  apprenticeship  train- 
ing. The  present  number  of  apprentices  (173,  most  of  whom  are  in  the  con- 
struction industry)  is  woefully  insufficient  to  meet  present  needs. 

Third,  much  more  in-school  occupational  training  should  be  provided. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  not  possible  for  a high  school  student  or  an 
adult  to  obtain  a skill  except  in  a few  areas  such  as  nursing,  without 
first  finding  an  employer  who  is  willing  to  train  him.  In-school  occupa- 
tional training  would  enable  individuals  to  develop  skills  of  their  choice 
without  sponsorship  by  any  industry  or  union.  It  would  also  enable  indus- 
tries, to  hire  workers  with  skills  who  could  then  be  trained  on  the  job  in 
a short  period  of  time. 

Planning  for  occupational  education  and  training  must/ be  long  range 
in  character,  A sound  program  would  take  into  considtratiotT^xpags^iM^^ 
contraction  of  business  ac:ivity.  It  would  also  take  into  consideration 
growth  in  the  economy  as  well  as  shifts  in  technology  which  require  train- 
ing for  entirely  new  skills.  It  would  include  selection,  testing,  refer- 
ral, and  placement  services.  It  would  include  industry  participation  in 
an  advisory  capacity  in  a more  involved  way  than  has  occurred  in  the  past. 
Industry  could  provide  information  on  job  opportunities  and  on  technologi- 
cal change  affecting  future  jobs;  could  make  suggestions  regarding  machin- 
ery, tools,  dies,  and  other  accessories;  could  give  sound  advice  regarding 
curriculum;  and  perhaps  could  open  its  doors  for  training  on  highly  spe- 
cialized machinery  when  it  is  not  in  use.  The  success  of  an  occupational 
education  program  for  Kalamazoo  County  will  depend  largely  upon  the  extent 
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of  cooperation  between  Industry  and  educational  Institutions.  ^ 

In  determining  idiat  additional  overall  occupational  education  and 
training  programs  and  facilities  would  serve  Kalamazoo  County  best,  two 
major  considerations  emerge.  First,  vdiat  should  reasonably  be  expected 
of  the  high  schools,  assuming  that  supporting  postsecondary  facilities 
become  available?  Second,  idiat  kind  of  postsecondary  facilities  would  be 
best  for  Kalamazoo  County? 

Comprehensive  High  School  Programs 

We  should  expect  the  high  schools  to  be  as  comprehensive  In  their 
offerings  as  our  community  and  Its  economy  require.  This  means  that  each 
student  would  be  provided  such  basic  education  In  communications,  the 
social  and  political  sciences,  the  physical  sciences,  and  mathematics  as 
he  Is  able  to  acquire;  and.  In  addition,  he  would  be  prepared  for  what  he 
will  undertake  upon  leaving  school. 

Each  school  should  offer  within  Its  own  plant  all  of  the  needed 
occupational  courses  that  do  not  require  costly  specialized  equipment  and 
for  vdilch  student  demand  Is  sufficiently  large  to  permit  efficient  teach- 
ing. These  courses  should  Include  the  usual  business  subjects,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  Industrial  arts.  Some  very  essential  courses,  however--courses 
preparatory  for  postsecondary  occupational  education,  preparatory  for 
skilled  jobs  essential  to  the  local  economy,  or  needed  by  students  not  In 
a position  to  take  them  after  hi^  school  graduation— are  too  costly  in 
relation  to  demand  to  be  offered  by  any  single  school  in  the  county.  Such 
programs  can  be  made  available  only  by  offering  them  cooperatively.  How 
to  do  this  in  the  best  way  and  how  best  to  provide  the  needed  postsecond- 
ary occupational  education  and  training  programs  will  be  considered 
together  since  the  two  are  related. 

The  high  schools  must  prepare  all  who,  upon  leaving  school,  will  enter 
directly  into  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  labor  market.  All  members  of 
this  group  should  have  such  general  education  as  they  are  able  to  under- 
take. Many  need  work  experience  under  conditions  that  will  he  them  learn 
how  to  work  and  to  attain  satisfaction  from  work.  Some  young  people  who 
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are  ill  equipped  and  even  anti-school  will  need  remedial  programs  in 
reading  and  elementary  arithmetic.  Some  will  need  help  in  becoming  per- 
sonally employable. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  in-school  programs  necessary  to  prepare 
students  for  their  first  undertaking  upon  leaving  school,  the  high  schools 
should  continue  their  community  schools  and  adult  education  programs  to 
the  extent  that  their  regu'ar  secondary  facilities  will  permit. 


Reorganization  and  Expansion  of  Work-Study  Programs 

Some  of  the  high  schools  have  had  a brief  experience  with  work- study 
programs  for  those  preparing  to  enter  the  common  labor  market  through  the 
Employment-Bound  Youth  program  and  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited,  which 
have  already  been  described.  The  EBY  program  is  intended  for  the  typical 
youth,  and  the  YOU  program  is  designed  for  the  potential  and  actual  drop- 
out* It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  EBY  and  YOU  programs  should  be  re- 
organized and  enlarged  as  necessary  to  accommodate  all  students  who  could 
benefit  from  work  experience.  It  is  not  possible  to  know  at  this  time  how 
much  expansion  is  essential  for  optimum  results;  time  and  experience,  of 
course,  will  be  important  factors  in  determining  this. 

Each  high  school  must  conduct  its  own  EBY  program  insofar  as  the  work 
done  is  in  offices,  cafeterias,  maintenance,  and  other  services  supplied  by 
the  school  itself.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  is  administratively 
feasible*  for  each  school,  individually,  to  seek  out  part-time  jobs  in  the 
community  for  all  students  who  need  work  experience,  or  to  give  close 
enough  attention  to  the  students  on  jobs.  Employers  could  not  deal  with 
so  many  school  representatives  and  they  would  resent  being  held  responsible 
by  so  many  for  .ne  students  employed.  Individual  schools  could  not  have 
shops,  comparable  to  the  YOU  shop,  where  students  not  employed  by  industry 
could  be  assigned  to  work  on  products  under  contract  with  industry.  Nor 
^could  the  schools  serve  the  embittered  dropout  any  more  than  they  can  now. 

We  believe  that  an  intermediary  agency  is  needed— an  agency  to  which 
the  schools  may  send  their  students  for  work  assignments  and  supervision, 
and  which  will  act  as  liaison  with  employers  concerning  jobs  and  student 
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performance.  Obviously,  the  needed  agency  should  be  something  like  an 
expanded  YOU.  Its  governing  board  should  be  representative  of  employers, 
schools,  and  the  community  at  large.  It  should  be  industry-oriented  and 
provide  an  industrial  atmosphere.  It  should  endeavor  to  become  self- 
supporting  In  its  contract  work.  It  should  continue  to  serve  the  actual 
dropout,  which  would  mean  continuation  of  the  present  remedial  reading 
and  arithmetic  programs.  Some  dropouts,  moreover,  should  be  introduced 
to  adult  occupational  courses,  particularly  those  offered  by  a postsecond- 
ary institution,  yet  to  be  established.  The  entire  program  should  be 
underwritten  by  the  community;  private  benefactors  have  carried  it  long 
enough . 

In  April  of  1966,  the  North  Central  Association,  the  principal 
accrediting  agency,  voted  to  recognize  high  school  credit  granted  for  the 
work  part  of  the  program  on  an  expjerimer^^_basis.  Now,  the  pressure  of 
the  entire  community  should  be  directed  toward  improvement  of  provisions 
and  administration  of  child  labor  laws  and  other  restrictions  to  assure 
the  availability  of  work  experience  that  will  help  youth  become  employable. 

Sharing  High  School  Facilities 

One  way  in  which  high  schools  might  offer  cooperatively  the  more 
costly  occupational  courses  that  some  of  their  students  should  have  is 
for  each  school  to  specialize  in  some  occupational  area  in  which  it  may 
have  a special  interest  and  to  contract  with  other  schools  to  take  students 
for  training  in  these  classes.  This  sharing  of  facilities  has  been  tried 
in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  particularly  \diere  the  schools  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  common  board  and  \diere  financing  rests  on  a common  tax 
base.  Such  circumstances  simplify  the  contractual  problems  and  make  pos- 
sible a variety  of  arrangements.  For  example,  the  students  could  be  taken 
by  bus  from  their  home  schools  to  the  school  offering  their  specialization, 
or  they  could  be  required  to  enroll  in  the  latter  for  all  of  their  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  with  certainty  to  places  where  this  system 
has  worked  satisfactorily,  and  it  seems  especially  ill  adapted  to  Kala- 
mazoo County  with  its  nine  separate  districts  and  boards  of  control. 
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Each  school  would  have  to  contract  with  each  other  school  for  each  course. 
Tuition  payments  would  be  required  among  districts.  Bussing  students  to 
so  many  places  would  be  quite  inefficient.  Problems  would  arise  in  open- 
ing the  facilities  to  adults  from  all  over  the  county.  Furthermore,  the 
total  cost  to  the  county  of  building  and  operating  so  many  specialized 
facilities  would  surely  be  more  than  the  cost  of  bringing  them  all  together 
in  one  place. 

The  Vocational  Education  Center 

A second  way  of  providing  programs  cooperatively,  one  widely  in  prac- 
tice in  the  Carollnas,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  neighboring 
states,  is  for  the  community  to  build  a vocational  education  building  or 
center  for  joint  use  by  all  of  the  high  schools.  It  is  a place  where  the 
more  advanced  and  more  costly  courses  in  vocational  education  can  be  con- 
ducted, The  center  is  not  a school;  it  is  an  equipped  shop  or  collection 
of  shops  where  certain  classes  can  be  held.  The  students  remain  enrolled 
'iiPtheir  home  schools  and  receive  credit  in  their  home  schools  for  the 
courses  taken  at  the  center.  They  are  transported  by  bus  to  the  center 
for  the  courses  offered  there . 

The  facilities  of  the  center,  as  well  as  those  of  the  high  schools, 
are  made  available  for  adult  programs  vdien  not  in  use  for  school  programs. 
Adults  may  receive  high  school  credit  for  such  programs,  if  credit  is 
wanted,  at  their  own  high  schools.  No  credit  for  postsecondary  technical 
or  other  organized  programs  is  available,  however,  because  the  center  is 
not  a postsecondary  institution. 

The  Area  Vocational  School 

A third  kind  of  facility,  one  designed  to  serve  the  high  schools  and 
also  to  provide  a broader  program  of  vocational  education  and  training  for 
adults,  is  the  area  vocational  school.  It  is  owned  and  governed  by  u sepa- 
rate board.  It  operates  as  a school  in  every  respect;  it  enrolls  its  own 
students,  grants  credits,  and  awards  diplomas. 

The  area  vocational  school  may  operate  on  the  secondary  level,  the 
postsecondary  level,  or  both.  Where  such  schools  have  been  in  operation 
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over  a period  of  time,  however,  as  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  they  have 
become  more  and  more  postsecondary  in  character.  Their  own  secondary 
school  graduates  and  the  graduates  of  regular  high  schools  want  the  more 
advanced  vocational  courses.  Adults  want  to  continue  their  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  skills  beyond  the  secondary  level;  furthermore,  where  such 
postsecondary  programs  are  available  in  a community,  there  is  a tendency 
for  high  school  students  to  postpone  vocational  education  and  training 
until  after  graduation.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this:  high  school 

curricula  are  crowded  with  courses  the  students  want  and  need;  employers 
favor  those  idio  have  had  vocational  training  after  high  school  graduation 
and  thereby  have  acquired  broader  education  and  greater  maturity;  and 
parents  and  society  generally  favor  a longer  period  of  education  and  a 
later  employment  age. 

The  area  vocational  school  provides  several  community  services.  One 
of  its  very  important  duties  is  to  ser'^e  as  the  vocational  education  center 
for  the  high  schools.  It  does  this  by  conducting  classes  for  the  high 
schools  or  by  making  specialized  facilities  available  for  courses  offered 
jointly  by  the  schools  themselves.  Both  are  done  on  a contractual  basis. 
The  area  school,  in  a sense,  may  also  serve  as  an  industrial  high  school 
so  long  as  it  offers  a secondary  program.  In  doing  so,  it  establishes  its 
own  admission  standards  and  is,  therefore,  not  likely  to  become  a dumping 
ground  for  the  ill-prepared  or  the  embittered  potential  dropout.  It  can 
provide  a whole  array  of  adult  occupational  training  programs  and  grant 
secondary  or  post secondary  credit  for  them.  The  post secondary  credits  may 
be  accepted  for  transfer  into  the  appropriate  programs  of  colleges  and 
universities  offering  such  programs  at  the  discretion  of  the  admitting 
institutions . 

Although  the  area  vocational  school  is  certain  to  offer  courses  in 
English,  social  sciences,  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  and  other  cul- 
tural areas,  it  cannot  award  the  associate  degree,  nor  can  its  students 
transfer  into  the  junior  year  of  colleges  and  universities  on  the  same 
basis  as  can  graduates  of  community  colleges. 
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The  Comprehensive  Community  College 

A fourth  way,  and  it  seems  to  us  the  best  way,  by  which  Kalamazoo 
County  might  make  it  possible  for  the  high  schools  to  offer  their  stu- 
dents the  more  costly  occupational  courses,  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the 
needs  of  adults,  out-of-school  youth,  and  others  for  postsecondary  pro- 
grams, is  through  the  establishment  of  a comprehensive  community  college. 
The  comprehensive  community  college  should  not  be  confused  with  its  pre- 
decessor, the  two-year  liberal  arts  junior  college.  It  is  a community 
service  institution  offering  the  programs  that  the  community  demands.  It 
cannot  operate  as  a secondary  vocational  high  school,  but  it  can  serve  as 
a vocational  education  center  for  the  high  schools  and  also  do  everything 
else  that  the  area  vocational  school  can  do.  In  addition,  it  can  offer 
the  first  two  years  of  college  and  such  advanced  vocational- technical  pro- 
grams as  are  ordinarily  offered  by  a resident  technical  institute.  For 
these  it  also  awards  the  associate  degree. 

It  is  a basic  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  community  college  that 
all  high  school  graduates,  adults,  and  out-of-school  youths  are  eligible 
for  admission  and  may  be  enrolled  in  programs  that  the  counselors  believe 
they  are  prepared  co  undertake.  The  college  may  provide  any  program  that 
the  community  wants  and  is  willing  and  able  to  support--all  the  way  from 
the  skill  programs  offered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  comparable  laws  to  the  more  sophisticated  tech- 
nical programs , 

In  order  to  remove  any  doubt  about  the  community  collegers  right  to 
serve  the  high  schools  as  a vocational  education  center,  the  Michigan 
legislature,  in  May  1964,  amended  the  community  college  law  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  community  college,  if  requested  by  a school  district,  may 
offer  for  the  benefit  of  its  neighboring  high  schools  programs  needed  by 
students  for  immediate  entrance  into  the  labor  market. 

In  the  same  action  of  May  1964,  the  Michigan  legislature  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  community  college  to  offer  the  longer  vocational-technical 
courses  ordinarily  offered  by  resident  technical  institutes.  Some  of 
these  programs  require  as  much  as  three  years.  The  law  stipulates  only 
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that  the  community  college  shall  not  offer  programs  that  lead  to  a bac- 
calaureate degree.  The  college  program,  however,  stops  with  the  first 
two  years  of  academic  work. 

Both  the  area  vocational  schools  and  the  community  colleges  are  eli- 
gible for  state  and  federal  assistance.  At  present,  the  state  is  provid- 
ing approximately  half  of  the  operating  costs  of  community  colleges  and 
a portion  of  the  costs  of  new  buildings  and  equipment,  limited  by  an  an- 
nually budgeted  total  for  the  state.  The  community  colleges  are  eligible 
for  federal  assistance  for  the  construction  of  buildings  under  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1964,  but  not  many  community  colleges  can 
receive  such  assistance  in  any  one  year. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  comprehensive  community  college  is  the  appro- 
priate institution  for  Kalamazoo  County  to  use  in  providing  the  vocational* 
technical  education  and  training  programs  needed  by  all  of  its  people.  It 
is  in  keeping  with  the  system  of  postsacondary  education  developing  in 
Michigan  as  well  as  in  much  of  the  United  States.  And  the  comprehensive 
community  college  is  the  one  instrument  capable  of  meeting  all  of  the  local 
needs . 
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In  order  to  familiarize  inexperienced  vocational  agriculture  teachers  with  characteristics  of  the  Young  Farmer 
Program,  a questionnaire  survey  was  conducted  of  2?  young  farmer  programs.  Findings  weret  (1)  Young  farmers 
are  typically  between  25  and  35  years  old.  with  2 to  3 children  and  a high  school  education.  (2)  40  percent 
own  part  or  all  of  their  land.  (3)  48  percent  have  bettwsen  $35,000  to  $75,000  invested  in  farming  operation. 

(4)  Chapters  average  less  than  30  members,  with  meeting  attendance  under  20.  (5)  Newspapers  and  letters  were 
used  for  publicity.  (6)  Programs  leading  to  better  farm  profits  were  most  popular.  (7;  Family-type  recreation  was 
preferred,  and  (8)  Providing  good  programs  was  a major  chapter  operation.  Problems  listed  by  advisors  were 
planning  varied  meeting  programs,  creating  interest,  attendance,  and  competing  with  other  activities.  (JM) 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

As  an  inexperienced,  prospective  Vocational  Agriculture 
teacher  finishes  college  and  finds  his  first  Job  teaching  in  his 
field,  he  will  face  many  f lustrations  and  challanges.  Among  a 
multitude  of  other  things  he  must  carry  on  a program  of  instruc* 
tion  for  high  school  boys,  supervise  farm  projects,  and  attempt 
to  carry  on  some  type  of  Adult  and  Young  Farmer  education  program* 
Most  prospective  teachers  are  familiar  with  Adult  and  Young 
Farmer  programs  but  have  had  little  or  no  practical  experience 
with  this  phase  of  their  job*  In  this  study  I have  attempted  to 
gather  information  that  might  be  substituted  to  some  degree  for 
experience.  It  is  my  belief  that  when  a teacher  has  a knowledge 
of  the  problem  that  he  is  challanged  with  he  is  better  equipped 
to  handle  the  problem.  If  he  is  familiar  with  the  problems  that 
young  farmer  and  adult  programs  are  now  faced  with  he  might  avoid 
them  by  planning  ahead*  If  he  is  familiar  with  the  ideals  and 
principles  that  help  young  and  adult  farmer  programs  now  in  opera* 
tion  to  function  he  might  adapt  theses  ideals  to  make  his  program 
more  efficient  when  it  is  organized* 


CHAPTER  II 

STATEMENT  OP  PROBLEM 

The  problem  considered  in  this  study  is  **A  Survey  to 
Identify  and  Describe  the  Characteristics  of  Twenty-five 
Selected  Young  Farmer  Chapters  In  Texas*** 


CHAPTER  III 


PURPOSE  OF  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  provide  a knowledge  of  the 
charaoterlstlee  of  Young  Parmer  chapters  In  Texas  for  Inexper* 
lenced  vocational  agriculture  teachers;  to  familiarise  Inexper* 
lenced  vocational  agriculture  teachers  with  the  chapters  In  Texas* 


CHAPTER  IV 


PROCEDURE  OF  STUDY 

The  procedure  followed  in  making  this  study  was  as  follows 

1.  Conferences  were  held  with  the  instructor  in  order  to 

« 

secure  information  concerning  the  study* 

A decision  was  made  on  what  information  was  needed  from 
each  chapter  of  Toung  Farmers* 

3*  A questionnaire  was  drawn  up  and  mailed  to  young  farmer 
chapters  that  received  honors  at  either  the  1962  or  the  1963 
state  young  farmer  convention*  The  chapters  were  picked  at  ran* 
dom* 

4*  The  data  gained  from  the  twenty*five  questionnaris  re* 
turned)  a 71 « 4 per  cent)  Was  compiled  into  charts  and  summaries 
showing  what  characteristics  were  most  prevalent  in  the  chapters 
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CHAPTER  V 

PRESENTATION  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  DATA 

E 

( 

The  data,  presented  in  the  follo%ring  fourteerA  tables  was 
taken  from  twenty-five  questionnaires  returned  from  selected 
Toung  Farmer  Ohapters*  After  the  information  was  collected 
it  was  compiled  into  tables  sho%ring  what  characteristics  were 
most  common  in  Young  Farmer  Chapters  in  Texas* 


TABLE  I 


THE  AGE  OF  THE  YOUNG  FARMERS  AND  THE  NUMBER  AND  * 
PERCENTAGE  OF  YOUNG  FARMERS  WITHIN  THE  CHAPTERS 


AGE  OF  MEMBERS 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

Under  25 

2 

B.O 

25  to  30 

Id 

72. 

30  to  35 

12 

\ 

4« 

over  35 

1 

4 

Table  I indicated  that  most  of  the  members  were  between 
25  and  35  years  old*  Those  under  25  and  those  over  35  amounted 
only  to  12$S* 


^ Those  questioned  circled  more  than  one  answer  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire 
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TABLE  II 


THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  SUPPORTED  BY  YOUNG  FARMERS 
AND  THE  PERCENTAGE  AND  NUMBER  OF  YOUNG 
FARMERS  WITHIN  THE  CHAPTERS 


NUMBER  CHILDREN 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

Ho  children 

1 

k 

1 child 

k 

16 

2 to  3 

20 

60 

over  3 

0 

0 

Table  II  shows  that  the  average  young  farmer  has  his  family 
started.  The  average  number  of  children  Is  two  to  three.  All 
chapters  reported  that  members  with  over  3 children  were  not  com- 
mon In  their  cahpter. 
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TABLE  III 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  STATUS  OF  YOUNG  FAW®RS  WITH  THE  NUMBER  ^ 
AND  PERCENT  OF  YOUNG  FARMERS  IN  THE  VARIOUS  CHAPTERS 


EDUCATIONAL  STATUS 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

No  education 

1 

4 

Grade  school 

2 

High  school 

22 

SB 

College 

5 

20 

Table  III  Indicates  that  the  average  member  has  at  least  a 
high  school  education*  Only  12^  had  less  than  a high  school  ed- 
ucation. Twenty  per  cent  of  the  members  had  at  least  2 years  or 
more  of  college* 


^ Those  questioned  circled  more  than  one  answer  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire* 


TABLE  IV 


THE  TENURE  STATUS  OF  YOUNG  FARMERS  WITH  THE- NUMBER  ^ 
AND  PERCENT  OF  YOUNG  FARMERS  IN  THE  VARIOUS  CHAPTERS 


TENURE  STATUS 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

Rent 

13 

52 

Tenant  Farmer 

2 

s 

Part  Owner 

16 

6k 

Full  Owner 

10 

40 

Table  IV  shows  that  60^  of  the  young  farmers 

do  not  own 

their  land  while 

about  that  many  do  own  their  own 

land  or  own 

part  of  their  land* 


* Those  questioned  circled  more  than  one  answer  on  the  question* 
nalr. 
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TABLE  V 


THE  AVERAGE  INVESTMENT  OF  YOUNG  PA.iMERS  IN  THEIR  FARMING 
OPERATION  WITH  THE  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
YOUNG  FARMERS  IN  THE  VARIOUS  CHAPTERS 


% 


INVESTMENT 

NUHl^R 

PER  CENT 

Under  10,000 

1 

k 

10  to  20,000 

k 

16 

20  to  30,000 

5 

2k 

30  to  50,000 

32 

50  to  75,000 

3 

12 

75  to  100,000 

2 

6 

over  100,000 

1 

k 

Table  V Is  the  estimated  investment  of  the  average  young 
farmer  in  farming  operation*  This  table  points  out  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  young  farmer  up  to  date  on  the  latest 
farming  principles  and  methods*  Only  of  the  farmers  ques- 
tioned had  invested  less  than  $10 , 000* 


TABLE  VI 


THE  SIZE  OF  TOUNG  FARMER  CHAPTERS  QUESTIONED 


SIZE  OF  CHAFFER 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

10  to  20 

9 

36 

20  to  30 

7 

2S 

30  to  40 

5 

20 

Over  40 

4 

16 

This  Table  indicates  that  there  are  more  small  chapters  than 
there  are  large  chapters*  In  this  study  there  was  9 chapters 
or  36^  that  had  from  10  to  20  dues  paying  members;  7 chapters 
or  that  had  20  to  30  members;  5 chapters  or  20^  that  had  30 

to  40;  and  only  4 chapters  or  16$S  that  had  over  40  members* 
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TABLE  VII 


THE  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  YOUNG 
FARMERS  ATTENDING  MEETINGS 


ATTENDANCE 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

Under  10 

3 

12 

10  to  20 

13 

52 

20  to  50 

S 

32 

Over  50 

1 

k 

' 

Table  VII  shows  that  most  of  the  chapters  questioned 
had  from  10  to  20  at  the  meetings*  Twelve  per  cent  had  10 
or  less  members  at  each  meeting;  32^  had  20  to  50  members 
present  and  only  had  more  than  50  members  present  at 
meetings* 
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TABLE  VIII 

THE  FREQUENCY  OP  YOUNG  PARMER  MEETINGS 


NUMBER  OF  MEETINGS 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

Twice  a month 

u 

56 

Twice  a months call  meetings 

4 

16 

Once  a months  call  meetings 

3 

12 

Once  a month 

2 

6 

Call  meetings 

2 

6 

Most  of  the  chapters  questioned  met  every  two  weeks  or 
twice  a month*  Some  chapters  met  one  time  a month*  There 
are  chapters  that  meet  only  when  a meeting  is  called*  Most 
chapters  have  call  meetings  at  one  time  or  another  for  short 
courses  or  special  problems* 
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TABLE  IX 

PLANS  THAT  YOUNG  FARMER  CHAPTERS  HAVE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


PLANS 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

Better  Programs 

13 

52 

Increase  Membership 

10 

40 

More  community  sei*vice 

3 

12 

Enter  state  contest 

a 

S 

No  Plans 

2 

S 

Most  chapters  want  to  increase  their  membershipi  and 
plan  to  do  this  by  having  better  programs*  Several  chapters 
want  to  enter  the  state  contest;  be  of  more  service  to  the 
conuminity,  and  had  no  plans  for  the  £lit\ire« 
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TABLE  X 

METHODS  USED  BY  YOUNG  FARMER 
CHAPTERS  TO  ADVERTISE  MEETINGS 


PUBLICIZING 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

Newspaper 

21 

B4 

Letter  from  member  or 

committee 

IB 

72 

Phone  Calls 

13 

52 

Radio 

12 

4B 

Letter  from  advisor 

12 

4B 

Personal  Contact 

9 

36 

According  to  this  study  most  of  the  members  were  con* 
tacted  through  the  press*  Letters  from  member^  a.committee 
or  from  the  advisor  was  the  second  most  commonly  used  method 
to  publicize  meetings*  Phone  calls  and  radio  were  used  by 
many  to  advertise  meetings*  Personal  contact,  which  is  con* 
sidered  to  be  the  best  method  of  getting  members  to  attend 
meetings  was  used  least  of  all* 
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TABLE  XI 

THE  TYPE  OF  PROGRAMS  USED  BY  YOUNG  FARMER  CHAPTERS 


PROGRAMS  NUMBER  PER  CENT 


Seasonal  or  current 

agriculture  problems  9 36 
Service  Personnel  6 3^ 
Short  Courses  6 24 
Field  Trips  6 24 
Other  3 12 


The  most  popular  types  of  programs  seem  to  be  concerned 
with  seasonal  or  current  agriculture  problems*  Short  courses 
and  service  personnel  and  field  trips  were  also  popular*  Pro* 
grams  that  members  seemed  to  be  most  interested  in  were  pro* 
grams  that  would  enable  them  to  make  better  profits  in  farming* 
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TABLE  XII 

TYPES  OP  RECREATION  ENJOYED  BY  YOUNG  FARMERS 


RECREATION  NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

Family  Bar-b*cues,  Picnics, 
Suppers,  Ice  Cream  Parties 

20 

30 

Bowling,  Softball,  Volley- 
ball 

5 

20 

Dimino  and  42  Parties 

4 

16 

No  Recreation 

3 

12 

Dances 

3 

12 

Boating  and  Water  Skiing 

2 

3 

Fellowship,  Talk,  and  Re* 
freshments  after  meetings 

2 

3 

Pishing  Trip 

1 

4 

Advisors  were  asked  to  list  several  types  of  recreation 
that  their  members  enjoyed  most*  Family  type  recreation  was 
the  most  popular  recreation  as  the  table  above  shows*  Bowl<» 
ing)  softball,  volleyball  were  the  second  most  popular  re* 
creation*  Simino . and  42  parties,  dances,  boating  and  water 
skiing,  fellov/ship,'  talk,  and  refreshments  after  meetings, 
and  fishing  trips  were  other  types  of  recreation  listed#  Twelve 
per  cent  of  the  chapters  questioned  had  no  type  of  recreation* 


TABLE  XIII 

REASONS  ADVISORS  GIVE  FOR  CHAPTER  FUNCTIONING 


IS 


REASONS  NUMBER  PER  CENT 


Good  Leadership-Hard  Work 

IS 

72 

Interested  Members 

IS 

72 

Good  Programs 

16 

6k 

Community  Interest 

9 

36 

Members  taking  lead  in  work 
of  the  chapter 

7 

2S 

Regular  Meetings 

6 

2k 

Recreation 

5 

20 

Participation  in  State 
Convent!  on 

5 

20 

Members  former  agriculture 
students  in  high  school 

k 

16 

Work  with  young  Homemakers 
Organization 

3 

12 

Other 

3 

12 

Fulfilling  needs  of  members 

2 

S 

In  this  table  the  advisors  were  asked  to  give  five  rea* 
sons  why  their  chapters  were  functioning.  Among  the  most 
commonly  given  reasons  were  good  leadership  and  interested 
members.  A good  president  and  officers  was  usually  the  first 
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reason  given  for  the  chapter  functioning.  Good  programs  was 

a major  reason  why  many  chapters  are  now  in  operation*  Other 

* 

reasons  given  were  community  interest,  participation  in  State 
Conventions,  work  with  young  homemakers  organization,  recrea- 
tion, letting  members  take  a lead  in  the  work  of  the  chapter, 
members  former  vocational  agriculture  students  in  hi^  school, 
regular  meetings,  fulfilling  needs  of  members* 
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TABLE  XIV 

COMMON  PROBLEMS  FACING  YOUNG  FARMER  CHAPTERS 


PROBLEMS 

NUMBER 

PER  CENT 

Getting  Good  Programs 

s 

32 

Farmer’s  work,  T.V, , Church, 
other  activities  competing 
with  young  farmer  programs 

6 

24 

Getting  Members  to  attend 
meetings 

6 

24 

Creating  an  interest  in 
members 

5 

20 

No  Problems 

4 

16 

Lack  of  cooperation  of 
members 

3 

12 

Other 

3 

12 

Publizing  Program 

1 

4 

Advisors  were  asked  to  list  several  problems  that  their 
chapter  were  facing.  Getting  good  programs  without  repeating 
was  the  biggest  problem  that  advisors  were  facing  in  this 
study.  Creating  an  interest  in  members,  getting  members  to 
attend  meetings,  and  the  meetings  competing  with  TV,  ch\irch 
work,  and  other  activities  were:  other  big  problems.  Four 
per  cent  of  the  chapters  had  no  problems  listed. 
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SUMMARX 

Most  of  the  yoxing  farmers  that  attended  meetings  are  between 
25  and  35  years  old.  Those  chapters  reporting  members  attending 
•that  v;ere  under  25  and  those  over  35  amounted  to  only  12%  of  the 
chapters  questioned.  Most  of  the  young  farmers  have  started  their 
family.  The  average  number  of  children  is  two  to  three.  Some  of 
the  members  are  just  starting  their  family.  All  chapters  reported 
that  members  with  over  3 children  were  not  common  in  their  chapter* 

£ighty-*eight  per  cent  of  the  chapters  questioned  had  members 
with  at  least  a high  school  education.  Only  12  per  cent  of  the 
chapters  interviewed  had  members  with  a grade  school  education  or 
less*  Twenty  per  cent  had  a college  education. 

According  to  the  advisors  of  the  chapters  questioned  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  members  do  not  own  their  own  land^  and  about  40 
per  cent  own  part  or  all  of  their  land. 

An  estimate » subject  to  error^  given  by  the  advisor  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  the  average  member  has  invested  in  his  operation 
is  as  follows:  under  $30,000  - 40^,  $30,000  to  %75f000  - 46^,  and 

over  ^75,000  - 12^. 

According  to  this  study  there  are  more  small  chapters  than 
large  chapters.  In  this  study  there  were  nine  chapters  or  ^6% 
that  had  from  10  to  20  dues  paying  members;  seven  chapters  or  2$^ 
that  had  20  to  30  paying  members;  five  chapters  or  20^  that  had 

i 
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30  to  40;  and  only  four  chapters  or  16^  that  had  over  40« 

Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  chapters  questioned  had  from  10 
to  20  people  present  at  each  meeting*  Twelve  per  cent  had  10  or 
less  at  each  meeting^  thirty-two  had  20  to  30  people  at  each  meet- 
ing and  only  had  more  than  30  people  present  at  each  meeting* 
Most  of  the  chapters  questioned  met  every  two  weeks  or  twice 
a month*  Some  chapters  met  once  a month*  There  were  chapters 
that  met  only  when  a meeting  was  called*  Most  chapters  have  call 
meetings  one  time  or  another  for  short  courses  or  for  special  pro- 
blems* 

The  future  plans  of  most  chs^ters  was  to  increase  their  mem- 
bership by  having  better  programs.  Several  chapters  wanted  to 
enter  the  state  contest  and  to  be  of  more  service  to  the  community, 
and  ^ had  no  plans  for  the  future* 

According  to  this  study  most  of  the  members  were  contacted 
through  the  press.  Letters  from  members,  committee,  or  from  the 
advisor  was  the  second  most  commonly  used  method  of  publicizing 
meetings*  Phone  calls  and  radio  were  used  by  many  chapters  to 
advertise  meetings*  Personal  contact,  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  b^st  method  of  getting  members  to  attend  meetings,  was  used 
least  of  all* 

The  most  popular  types  of  programs  seemed  to  be  concerned 
with  seasonal  or  current  agricultural  programs.  Short  courses  and 

t 

service  personnel  and  field  trips  were  also  popular.  Programs 
that  members  seemed  to  be  most  interested  in  were  programs  that 
would  enable  them  to  make  better  profits  in  farming* 
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Advisors  were  asked  to  list  several  types  of  recreation  that 
their  members  enjoyed  most*  Family  type  recreation  was  the  most 
popular  recreation  listed  In  the  returned  questionnarls*  Domlna 
and  ”42”  parties^  dances^  boating  and  water  skiing,  fellowship, 
talk,  and  refreshments  after  meetings,  and  fishing  trips  were 
other  types  of  recreation  listed*  Twelve  per  cent  of  the  chapters 
questioned  had  no  type  of  recreation* 

Advisors  were  also  asked  to  list  reasons  why  their  chapters 
were  functioning*  Among  the  most  co^mnonly  given  reasons  were 
good  leadership  and  Interested  members*  A good  president  and  good 
officers  was  usually  the  first  reason  given  for  the  chapter  func* 
tlonlng*  Good  programs  was  a major  reason  why  many  chapters  are 
now  In  operation  according  to  the  advisors*  Other  reasons  given 
were  community  Interest,  participation  in  state  conventions,  work 
with  yoting  homemakers  organizations,  recreation,  letting  members 
take  a leading  part  In  the  work  of  the  chapter,  members  who  were 
former  vocational  agricultural  students  In  high  school,  regular 
meetings,  and  fulfilling  needs  of  the  members* 

Some  of  the  problems  that  advisors  listed  were  getting  good 
programs  without  repeating,  creating  an  Interest  In  members,  get- 
ting members  to  attend  meetings,  and  the  meetings  having  to  com- 
pete with  TV,  church,  work,  and  other  activities*  Four  per  cent 
of  the  chapters  listed  no  problems* 
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ENCLOSURE  NO.  1 


QUESTIONNAIRE  SENT  TO  SELECTED 
YOUNG  FARMER  CHAPTERS 
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TO:  Outst€inding  Young  Fcirmer  Chapters 

FROM:  Burke  Bullock 

SUBJECT:  Young  Farmer  Program  Survey 


X am  a student  at  East  Texcus  State  College  enrolled  in  a graduate  Agriculturckl 
Education  course*  X have  been  assigned  a problem  deeding  with  factors  that 
cause  success  in  young  farmer  programs.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  solve  a 
problem  of  this  type  is  to  survey  individual  chapters  that  seem  to  be  successful 
in  their  young  feurmer  progr^* 

While  looking  through  several  agricultural  magazines  X noticed  that  your 
chapter  was  mentioned  very  favorably  several  times  for  the  outstanding  work 
that  it  h€U3  accomplished*  For  this  reason  X would  like  to  ask  your  help  in 
this  matter. 

Listed  below  are  several  questions  that  would  be  helpful  to  me  in  identifying 
factors  that  make  young  farmer  chapters  "click".  Xf  you  will  answer  as  many 
of  the  questions  as  possible  it  would  be  very  helpful* 

X deeply  appreciate  your  time  and  co-operation  in  this  matter  and  will  be 
more  them  glad  to  send  to  you  a copy  of  the  summation  of  the  results  of  this 
survey  if  you  desire* 
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Circle  the  number  by  the  answer  that  best  describes  your  chapter  or  fill  in 
the  blanks. 


What  is  the  oize  of  your  young  farmer  chapter? 


1.  Under  10 

2.  10  to  20 

3.  20  to  30 

4.  30  to  40 

5.  Over  40 

What  type  of  farming  enterprises  are  carried  on  in  your  community? 

1.  Livestock 

2.  Row  Crops  , , 

3.  Combination  of $ , , 

4.  Other  

What  is  the  average  age  of  your  membership? 

1.  Under  25 

2.  25-30 

3.  30-35 

4.  Over  35 

What  is  the  average  size  of  your  member* s family? 

1.  One  child 

2.  2-3  children 

3.  3-4  children 

4.  Over  5 children 


What  type  of  profession  did  the  parents  of  the  average  young  farmer  in  your 
chapter  engage  in? 

1.  Farming 

2.  Industry 

3.  Laborer 

4.  Other 


What  percent  of  your  members  are: 

Occupation  Percent 

1.  Farmers  

2.  Laborers  

3.  Industrial  Workers  

4.  Others 


How  big  is  the  farming  operation  of  your  average  number? 

acres  of  

Head of  

Income  of  

Other  units  of  production  


List  in  order  of  importance  5 reasons  that  made  your  chapter  successful 

1. 
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2. 

3. 


h. 

What  is  the  ownerships  status  of  the  average  young  fanner  in  your  chapter? 

1.  Rents 

2.  Tenant  Farmer 

3 . Part  owner 

5-,  Full  owner 

What  is  the  educational  status  of  the  average  young  farmer  in  your  chapter 

1.  Rb  formal  education 

2.  Grade  school  education 

3.  College  B.S,  degree 

4.  Post  graduate  work 

What  is  the  ancestory  of  most  of  the  young  ftirmers  in  your  chapter? 

Percent 

1,  English  

2,  German  

3,  French  

4,  Other 


What  is  the  average  attendance  at  your  meetings? 

1.  Under  10 

2,  10-20 
3.  20-50 
4,  Over  50 

What  are  the  main  problems  encountered  in  building  and  maintaining  your  young 
farmer  chapter? 


How  do  you  get  members  to  attend  meetiiigs? 


What  type  of  programs  do  you  have  at  the  young  farmer  meetings? 


How  do  you  publicize  your  young  farmer  meetings  or  programs? 


What  are  your  plans  for  future  improvement? 


What  types  of  recreation  do  your  members  seem  to  enjoy  most? 


What  awards  have  you  won  in  the  past  three  years? 


How  often  do  you  schedule  meetings? 


How  much  does  your  average  member  have  invested  in  his  operation? 


Would  you  like  to  have  a summary  of  the  results  of  this  survey? 


Yes 


No 


Name  

Address 


ENCLOSURE  NO.  2 


A LIST  OF  YOUNG  FARMER  CHAPTERS 
SELECTED  FOR  THE  SURVEY 


X. 

Mabank 

14. 

Brenham 

2. 

Pittsburg 

15. 

Cuero 

3. 

Dublin 

16. 

Nacogodoches 

4. 

Dayton 

17. 

Heame 

5. 

Mount  Vernon 

IB. 

Ennis 

6* 

Clarksville 

19. 

Midland 

7. 

Huntsville 

20. 

Sulpher  Spi^ings 

a* 

Abernathy 

21. 

El  Campo 

9. 

Muleshoe 

22. 

Lamesa 

10. 

Bridgeport 

23. 

Yoakum 

11. 

Muenster 

24. 

Lockney 

12. 

Hale  Center 

25. 

Pickton 

13. 

Welch 

ENCLOSURE  NO.  3 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SELECTED  CHAPTERS  OVER  TEXAS 


!•  Mabank  14*  Brenham 

i 2*  Pittsburg  15*  Cuero 

[ 3*  Dublin  16*  Nacogodoches 

1 4.  Dayton  17*  Heame 

= 5.  Mount  Vemon  IS.  Ennis 

i 6.  Clarksville  19*  Midland 
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industrial  Arts  in  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools. 

Baltimore  City  Public  Schools^  Md. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  ■*  Sep66  2^. 

★INDUSTRIAL  ARTSj  *JUNI0R  HIGH  SCHOOLS)  *HIGH  SCHOOLS)  ^CURRICULUM)  *E0UCATI0NAL  OBJECTIVES;  INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM  DIVISIONS)  PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS)  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT 

Baltimore  city  public  schoolS)  Maryland 

Industrial  Arts  Is  offered  In  each  Junior  high  school  In  grades  7^  8^  and  9.  It  Is  required  In  grade  7 and 
elective  in  grades  8 and  9.  In  the  senior  high  schools  it  is  an  elective  subject  except  in  the  General 
Technical  Curriculum  vrfilch  Is  designed  for  Basic  Students.  The  junior  high  schools  have  unit  or  general  shops 
in  vrfilch  traditional  subjects  are  taught.  The  senior  high  school  programs  include  traditional  subjects  and 
technical  subjects  such  asi  (1)  Engineering  Estimating^  (2)  Industrial  Organization^  (3)  Materials  of 
Construction^  (4)  Mechanics  (statics  and  kinetics)  and  (5)  Thermodynamics,  The  Rqoort  Committee  recomtnendedi 
(1)  the  single  period  plan  be  continued  In  the  Junior  high  schools^  (2)  industrial  arts  be  required  in  grades 
7 through  9 for  boys^  (3)  Industrial  arts  objectives  relating  to  general  educatlcxi^  vocational  exploration^ 
and  development  oF  student  interests  and  skills  were  sufficient  for  the  program^  (4)  schedule  changes  should 
be  made  only  at  semester  Juncture,  (5)  all  Industrial  arts  students  receive  five  periods  of  Instruction  per 
week,  and  (6)  the  sequence  of  courses  should  be  based  on  the  maturity  and  muscular  coordination  of  students. 

A suggested  curriculum  organization  is  glv^n.  (EM) 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  BALTIt)«)RE 


Introduction 

In  the  secondary  schools  of  Baltlnore  the  curriculum  area  which  has 
as  Its  main  purpose  the  firsthand  study  of  Industry  Is  Industrial  arts* 

It  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  general  education  program  of  all  youth,  and 
offers  those  learning  eicperlences  which  assist  boys  and  girls  to  understand 

the  Industrial  and  technical  aspects  of  life  today*  It  Is  a curriculum 

/ 

area  that  makes  a realistic  contribution  to  life  adjustment  education,  and 
It  shares  with  other  areas  of  the  school  program  the  responsibility  for 
promoting  the  optimum  development  of  the  good  citizen* 

Industrial  arts  is  instructional  shopwork  idilch  provides  for  all  youth 
sound  educational  experiences  that  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
purposes,  needs  and  wants*  The  unique  contributions  of  industrial  arts 
are  centered  around  significant  aspects  of  the  manufacturing  and  construction 
industries  and  their  effects  on  daily  living*  Those  who  participate  in 
industrial  arts  programs  receive  orientation  in  the  areas  of  production, 
consumption  and  recreation,  through  actual  experiences  In  planning, 
producing,  servicing  and  repairing  various  types  of  consumer  goods  in  common 
usage*  Through  these  experiences  young  people  learn  about  material  goods, 
how  th^  are  made,  and  how  to  select,  use  and  maintain  them  intelligently* 
They  develop  general  skill  and  resourcefulness  in  working  with  things, 
technical  and  mechanical*  They  learn  facts,  principles  and  procedures 
about  tools,  materials,  processes,  mechanics  and  design*  They  learn  about 
wood,  metals,  plastics,  ceramics,  textiles,  paper  and  other  industrial 
materials*  They  learn  about  electricity,  motors,  engines,  structures,  and 
other  items  of  importance.  Interest  and  concern  to  all  people  at  home,  on 
the  farm,  at  work  and  in  recreation*  Th^  also  learn  to  do  critical  thinking 
in  solving  problems  relating  to  these  matters* 
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B«  Scope  and  Sequence 

The  Industrial  arts  program  in  the  Baltimore  Secondary  Schools  embraces 
such  areas  as  voodwork,  mechanical  drawing,  electricity,  printing,  sheet* 
metal  work,  machine  shop  work,  automobile  mechanics,  and  general  crafts. 
These  areas  should  not  be  regarded  as  separate  subjects,  but  as  areas  of 
experience  and  segments  of  a total  program  of  general  education.  In  some 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  city  each  area  is  taught  in  a separate 
room  or  shop  in  ^at  is  called  a unit  shop  arrangement.  In  other  schools, 
particularly  the  new  unit  type  ^ere  space  is  limited,  several  areas  such 
as,  woodwork,  electricity  and  mechanical  drawing  are  taught  simultaneously 
in  one  shop  by  one  teacher  in  what  is  referred  to  as  a "general  shop,"  The 
crafts  areas,  idiich  is  the  most  recent  one  to  be  added  to  the  industrial 
arts  program,  includes  experiences  in  plastic:;,  ceramics,  leathercraft, 
art  metal  work,  jewelry,  and  others. 

Industrial  arts,  as  a curriculum  area,  is  offered  in  each  of  the 
Junior  high  school  grades,  7,  8,  and  9,  In  the  7th  grade  it  is  required 
during  one  of  the  two  . 'masters,  and  is  scheduled  for  four  periods  during 
that  semester.  In  the  8th  and  9th  grades  it  is  an  elective  subject,  and 
can  be  scheduled  in  both  semesters  of  each  grade.  The  time  allotment  is 
three  periods  per  week  in  both  semesters  of  the  8th  grade,  and  either  2,  3, 
or  4 periods  per  week  in  both  semesters  of  the  9th  grade,  Xn  the  senior 
high  schools,  it  is  an  elective  subject  excepting  in  the  General  Technical 
Curriculum  and  that  is  designed  for  Basic  Students, 
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C,  Obiectlves 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Baltimore  Indttstrlal  arts  program  Is  to 
provide  for  experiences  tending  to  develop  some  skills,  knowledge  and 
attitudes  regarding  Industrial  and  technical  matters  that  are  needed  for 
happy  and  effective  living  In  America*  Our  goal  Is  to  give  every  pupil  the 
chance  to  learn  to  work  with  tools  and  materials  and  to  acquire  reasonable 
Judgment,  Including  sound  safety  practices,  and  some  degree  of  technical 
know-how  In  their  use. 

/ 

Specifically,  the  alms  of  Industrial  arts  are  as  follows: 

1.  Interest  In  Industry ; To  develop  In  each  pupil  an  active 
Interest  in  Industrial  life  and  In  the  methods  and  problems 
of  production  and  exchange. 

2.  Appreciation  and  use;  To  develop  In  each  pupil  the  appreciation 
of  good  design  and  workmanship  and  the  ability  to  select,  care 
for  and  use  Industrial  products  wisely. 

3.  Self-realization  and  Initiative;  To  develop  In  each  pupil  the 
habits  of  self-reliance  and  resourcefulness  In  meeting  practical 
situations 

4.  Cooperative  attitudes  t To  develop  In  each  pupil  a readiness 
to  assist  others  and  to  join  happily  In  group  undertakings* 

5.  Health  and  safety ; To  develop  in  each  pupil  desirable  attitudes 
and  practices  with  respect  to  health  and  safety. 

6.  Interest  in  achievement ! To  develop  in  each  pupil  a feeling  of 
of  pride  in  his  ability  to  do  useful  things  and  to  develop 
worthy  leisure  time  activities. 

7*  Orderly  performance;  To  develop  In  each  pupil  the  habit  of  an 
orderly,  complete,  and  efficient  performance  of  any  task. 
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Drawings  and  design ! To  develop  In  each  pupil  an  understanding 
of  drawings  and  the  ability  to  express  Ideas  by  oieans  of 
drawing. 

Shop  skills  and  knowledge ; To  develop  In  each  pupil  a 
measure  of  skill  In  the  use  of  comnon  tools  and  machines  and 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  Involved  In  common  types  of 
construction  and  repair, 

D,  The  Junior  High  School  Program 

1,  Drafting  (Mechanical  Drawing) 

a.  Freehand  sketching  Is  taught  during  the  first  semester.  It 
Includes  all  of  the  basic  fundamentals  of  drafting  which  can 
be  taught  without  the  use  of  drafting  Instruments,  Line 
technique  Is  not  stressed.  Visualization  and  understanding 
are  considered  important  during  this  term.  Pictorial 
drawings*  **vlew"  drawings*  lettering*  and  dimensioning  are 
among  the  units  Included, 

b.  Mechanical  drawing*  with  the  use  of  drafting  Instruments  Is 
taught  during  the  second  (and  third*  If  elected)  semester. 
Skills  In  handling  these  Instruments  are  stressed  through 
the  teaching  of  orthographic  projection*  working  drawings* 
sectional  views*  auxiliary  views*  pictorial  drawings* 
lettering*  dimensioning*  geometric  constructions,  surface 
development*  and*  If  the  situation  warrants*  some 
architectural  drafting, 

2,  WOodworklni^ 


a.  During  the  first  semester  the  students  ate  taught  only  the 
basic  hand  tools  of  woodworking,  Thess  Include*  In  the  main* 
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the  tools  vhicti  are  most  often  found  in  the  home  woricshop, 
such  as  the  hammers,  saws,  screwdrivers,  measuring  the  laying- 
out  tools,  and  sandpaper*  Some  single  wood  finishing  is 
included  in  the  course,  including  staining,  applying  shellac, 
waxing,  and  possibly  applying  paints,  lacquers  and  enamels* 

The  projects  constructed  during  this  term  are  typically  small 
and  can  be  used  in  the  home-tie  racks,  toys,  book  ends, 
shoeshine  boxes,  placques,  and  novelty  ite^  of  interest  to 
young  adolescents* 

b*  Subsequent  term  offerings  include  a review  of  the  fundamentals 
plus  the  teaching  of  advance  skills  in  the  use  of  hand  tools 
and  machines*  The  difference  between  this  and  the  initial 
experience  of  the  students  lies  not  primarily  in  the  types  of 
tools  used  but  in  the  operations  which  are  performed  with 
thmn*  Projects  constructed  are  generally  those  with  a high 
degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  machines*  Woodtuming 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  units  taught  to  the  advanced 
students* 

3*  Metalwork 

a*  This  general  area  includes  machine  shop,  benchmetal,  sheet* 
metal  and  art  metal  experiences*  What  is  taught,  and  in  idiat 
school,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  equipment  in  the  shop,  the 
supplies  available  and  the  interest  and  ability  of  the  teacher* 
Some  of  the  older  shops  in  the  schools  are  operated  on  a unit 
shop  basis:  machine  shop,  sheetmetal  shop,  art  metal  shop* 

In  the  new  schools  the  metal  shops  are  equipped  to  handle  all 
three  of  these  in  one  general  shop* 
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b*  Typically,  the  teaching  In  the  metal  shop,  whether  unit  or 
general,  Is  handled  In  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  woodwork* 

The  students  are  Introduced  to  the  most  simple  tools  and 
operations,  and  proceed  to  the  more  con^lex*  Measuring, 
laying  out,  filing,  sawing,  drilling,  bending,  forming, 
annealing  and  the  other  skills  needed  In  metal  work  are 
stressed*  Where  lathes,  drill  presses,  shapers,  grinders 
and  milling  machines  are  available,  these  are  taught  to 
and  used  by  advanced  students* 

4*  Electricity 

a*  'Che  fundamental  principles  and  characteristics  of  electricity 
are  taught*  Such  terms  as  voltage,  an^erage,  wattage  and 
resistance  are  studied,  demonstrated,  and  applied  through 
discussions  and  the  solving  of  mathematical  problems* 

b*  Practical  application  of  electrical  principles  Is  made 
through  actual  Jobs  In  low  voltage  bell  wiring  and  other 
similar  Jobs* 

c*  Some  repair  of  electrical  home  appliances  Is  undertaken* 

d*  In  some  shops,  electrical  projects  such  as  single  motors, 
buzzers,  and  other  electrics llyopera ted  articles  are 
constructed* 

5*  Printing 

a*  The  emphasis  Is  on  hand  composition  using  various  sizes 
and  styles  of  type* 

b*  For  consumer  education  purposes,  discussions  and  demonstrations 
are  used  to  Inform  the  student  about  the  various  processes 
employed  In  the  printing  Industry* 
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c«  Practical  applications  are  made  through  the  setting  and 
printing  of  various  jobs  such  as  calling  cards,  programs, 
tickets,  menus,  etc. 

d.  Advanced  students  are  given  opporttmltlea  to  do  *'llve  jobs" 
for  the  schoci  where  these  can  be  adapted  Into  the  course 
of  study. 

e.  Some  fundamental  principles  of  bookbinding  and  sllk*screen 
printing  are  taught  where  facilities  permit. 

6*  General  Crafts 

(The  emphasis  here  Is  definitely  on  the  hobby  objective) 

a.  Some  projects  In  ceramics  are  either  cast  or  hand  molded 
and  then  fired  and  glazed. 

b.  Sloqple  projects  In  leather  are  made* 

c.  Plastics  are  used  to  construct  simple  but  interesting  articles. 

d.  woodcrafts  are  used  to  demonstrate  some  basic  operations  In 
wood  carving,  wood  burning,  etc. 

e*  Basket  weaving  Is  used  where  materials  are  available  and 
teacher  Interest  is  present. 

f . Some  work  In  textiles  is  offered  In  the  form  of  loom  weaving 
of  small  rugs  or  hot  dish  mats* 

g.  Any  other  craft  In  which  the  teacher  has  an  Interest  or 
skill  Is  taught*  For  example  --  cement  and  concrete,  glass 
etchli^,  papier*mache,  etc. 
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S»  The  Senior  High  School  Program 
!•  Auto  Mechanics 

a*  Instruction  covers  automotive  maintenance  and  service:  engine, 
clutch,  transmission,  running  gear,  electrical  system,  and  bo^ 
and  fender  repairs  which  Include  the  welding  of  tom  metal, 
reflnlahlng,  and  painting*  The  basic  theory  of  the  operation  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  automobile  Is  studied  In  the  related 
science  course  and  supplemented  by  demonstrations  In  the  shop* 

2*  Electricity 

a*  A good  basic  training  In  the  theory  and  basic  laws  of  electricity, 
A*C*  and  D.C*  circuits  and  machines,  time  varying  circuits, 
electrical  Instruments,  and  electrical  Installation  planning 
provide  a background  for  the  more  advanced  studies  In  this 
course*  Also  provided  are  maintenance  e:q>erlences  and  safety 
practices  developed  through  experiments  designed  to  substantiate 
the  theories*  Modem  contro'*^,  synchronizing  panels,  electronic 
conversion  units,  test  Instruments,  static  A*C«  motor  starters, 
logic  control,  and  memory  circuits  are  Included  In  this  course* 

Electrical  theories  are  proved  In  the  laboratories  and  further 

! 

knowledge  Is  gained  through  the  shop  processes  under  actual 
operating  conditions* 

Related  mathematics  consists  of  algebra,  trigonometry,  plane 
geometry,  and  applied  electrical  mathematics* 

3.  Descriptive  Geometry 

a*  Material  covered  Includes  a brief  review  of  orthographic,  dlmetrlc, 
and  trlmetrlc  projections,  additional  views,  notation,  and 
visibility*  Fundam^>tal  constructions  consisting  of  end  views, 
true  lengths,  edge  views,  true  angles,  perpendicular  and 


parallel  lines,  shortest  distances  and  true  sise,  slope,  bearing, 
and  axes  of  revolution*  Intersections,  developments,  surfaces 
of  revolution,  traces,  true  lengths  diagrams,  and  dihedral  angles, 
vector  applications,  graphic  composition  and  resolution  of  forces, 
load,  tnement,  and  shear  diagrams,  graphic  beam  and  truss  analysis, 
and  graphic  calculus* 

4*  Electronics  I 

This  is  a basic  course  in  electronics*  It  involves  the  study  of 
electronic  theory,  circuits,  construction  of  radio  and  television 
receivers,  sound  recording,  and  electronic  equipment*  It  provides 
training  for  eoiployment  in  fields  of  manufacturing,  testing, 
installation,  repair  and  general  maintenance* 

5*  Electronics  II 

This  course  in  included  in  the  N*1)*E*A*  program  and  is  conducted 
to  develop  technicians  for  industry*  Students  completing  the 
course  will  have  extensive  background  in  electronic  theory.  In  the 
operation  of  fundamental  electronic  circuits,  and  experience  in  the 
use  of  standard  test  equipment* 

6*  Engineering  Estimating  (B*P*I*  only) 

The  estimating  course  is  relative  to  materials  of  the  construction 
industry*  Lessons  with  problems  are  given  on  the  following :areas; 
volumes,  costs,  lumber  measure,  sills,  girders.  Joists,  bridging, 
flooring,  framing,  sheathing,  painting,  siding,  shingles,  bricks, 
and  blocks*  The  final  project  is  a complete  set  of  calculations 
for  all  the  materials  with  costs  for  the  project  they  have 
actually  drawn* 
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7*  Forge  Shop  and  Welding  <B»P.X.  only) 

The  classes  spend  half  of  the  semester  (9  weeks)  in  each  of  the 
above  shops.  In  forge  and  welding,  limited  practice  Is  given  In 
the  experience  of  forging  metal  bars  Into  various  shapes,  and  to 
make  simple  hand  tools  such  as  cold  chisels,  tempering  of  tools 
Is  afforded  the  students.  Ornamental  work  Is  given  to  allow 
students  to  roll,  bend  and  then  weld  together  Into  useful  projects. 
The  gas  and  electric  welding  Is  done  under  very  close  supervision 
of  the  instructor. 

8*  Foundry  (B.P.l.  only) 

Exercises  In  making  green  sand  molds  of  the  typical  patterns  made 
In  a previous  semester.  Tempering  of  sand,  core  making,  use  of 
foundry  tools,  getting  and  pouring  of  metal  la  required.  Advanced 
students  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  make  and  pour  ornamental 
molds  of  objects  which  they  then  file  and  finish.  Essentially  the 
aim  of  this  work  Is  to  give  the  students  the  experience  In  working 
with  the  materials  and  observing  how  metal  objects  are  made  by 
pouring  the  molten  metal* 

9*  General  Crafts 

This  Is  a continuation  of  a similar  course  in  the  junior  high 
school  program,  using  advanced  projects. 

10.  General  Metal 

This  course  Is  a combination  of  machine  shop,  sheetmetal  and  band 
Iron  work,  taught  In  one  shop  by  one  teacher. 
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lit  Industrial  Organization  CB*P«I*  only) 

This  course  Is  given  to  seniors  In  the  "B"  and  "X"  course  to: 

1*  Prepare  students  in  solving  the  problem  of  first  hand 

acquaintance  with  types  of  Industries  and  their  organization* 

2*  Clarifying  between  classroom  conceptions  and  actual,  first  hand 
Information  on  procedures  and  practices* 

3*  Enable  a student  to  make  either  the  personal  acquaintance,  or 
acquaintance  through  books  of  men  of  industry,  and  to  leam 
throt^h  these  sources  how  to  conduct  themselves  to  assure 
success  and  happiness* 

4*  To  assist  in  the  guidance  of  the  student  by  presenting  to  him 
the  types  of  occupations  to  be  found  in  Industry  and  their 
requirements,  thus  enabling  him  to  make  a selection  most 
suitable  to  his  liking  and  capabilities* 

12*  lapidary  and  Jewelry  Shop  (B.C.C*  only) 

This  course  entails  the  cutting,  grinding,  sanding  and  polishing 

of  precious  and  seml-preclous  stones  used  In  the  making  of 

Jewelry*  Such  Items  as  rings,  pins,  bracelets,  tie  clips,  tie 

tacks,  cuff  links  and  brooches  are  designed  and  made  In  the  shop* 

13*  Machine  Shop  . 

The  elsmentary  training  on  bench  work  projects  and  basic 
operations  on  the  drill  press,  lathe,  milling  machines,  and  shaper 
develops  skills  In  the  use  of  hand  tools  and  precision 
instruments 9 

14*  Machine  Shop.  Advanced 

Advanced  Instruction  Includes  operations  on  the  turret  lathe, 
punch  press,  cylindrical  grinder,  and  tool  and  cutter  grinder* 

Work  to  close  tolerances  Is  stressed*  Students  are  taught  to  set 
up  machines  and  to  make  necessary  mathematical  calculations  for 
such  setups  and  other  Intricate  operations*  Elementary  tool 
design  practice  Is  provided  for  the  advancea  students* 
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15«  tfaterlals  of  Construction  only) 

The  course  requires  five  periods  per  week  for  one  complete  term* 

During  tliat  time,  depending  on  Individual  class  differences, 
fifteen  to  twenty  different  materials  are  considered  In  the 
following  aspects: 

1*  Historic  facts  and  develo[M&ent  of  material 
2*  Manufacturing  process 

a*  Obtaining  raw  materials 
b*  Refining,  analysis  synthesis 
3*  Uses  - Old  and  modem 
4*  Consumer  knowledge  and  units  of  sale 

A list  of  typical  materials  for  the  course  might  Include:  XiUinber, 
plywood*  glue,  stains,  shellac,  alcohol,  aluminum,  solder  and  | 

fluxes,  paper,  leathern  bricks,  glass,  plastics,  asbestos,  rubber, 
nails  and  screws,  petroleum,  cork  and  Iron* 

16*  Mechanical  Drawing 

Instruction  In  essentials  of  freehand  sketching,  lettering, 
orthographic  projection,  drawing  from  models,  sectional  drawings, 
auxiliary  drawings,  and  Isometric  drawings  cotarplses  the 

j 
! 

elementary  part  of  this  course* 

Advanced  instruction  covers  such  fields  as  machine  drawing  and 
design*  architectural  drawing,  structural  drawing,  sheet-metal 
pattern  development,  schematic  diagraming,  and  industrial 
Illustration*  Throughout  the  course  the  development  of  skills 
and  drafting  room  practices  are  emphasized* 

Since  drafting  Is  basic  to  all  manufacturing  and  construction 
Industries,  many  employment  opportunities  exist  for  graduates 


of  this  course* 
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17*  Mechanical  Laboratory  (B*P*1,  only) 

The  laboratory  provides  experience  In  the  measurement  of  the 
fundamental  qxiantltles  of  physics  Important  to  engineering,  the 
analysis  and  solution  of  engineering  problems,  and  the  writing 
of  technical  reports* 

Measurements  are  made  of  force,  pressure,  time,  temperature,  and 
volume*  The  technique  of  using  strain  gauges,  plezo-electrlc 
transducers,  thermocouples  and  resistance  thermometers  Is 
Included*  The  calorific  value  of  a solid  or  liquid  Is  determined 
to  demostrate  the  application  of  physical  principles  and  the  use 
of  sensing  techniques  to  solve  an  engineering  problem*  The 
students  select  one  engineering  problem  of  a number  of  options 
similar  to  the  following:  1*  An  efficiency  test  of  a steam  boiler- 

engine  (or  turbine)  * generator  conbinatlon;  2*  An  analysis  of 
the  behavior  or  str^^u^es  undergoing  forced  vibrations  Including 
resonance;  3*  A determination  of  the  mechanical  strength  of 
materials  subjected  to  exceptional  environments;  4*  An  analysis 
of  high  speed  phenomena  (using  high  speed  photography); 

5*  A coo^rlson  of  costs  of  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  fuels  on 
a Btu  basis;  etc*** 

18*  Mechanics  (B.P*I*  only) 

Statics:  The  parallelogram,  triangle,  and  polygon  of  forces;  a 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  friction,  the  Inclined  plane, 
parallel  forces,  moments  of  forces  and  of  couples,  conditions  of 
equilibrium,  method  of  sections,  equilibrium  under  the  action  of 
three  forces,  center  of  gravity,  and  hydrostatic  loads* 

Dynamics:  (a)  Kinematics:  Motion  In  a straight  line  with  constant 
velocity  and  constant  acceleration,  velocity  and  acceleration 
curves,  vectors,  resolution  and  composition  of  displacements. 


velocities » and  aeeeletstiea* 

(b)  Xlneties;  The  lavs  of  ootion,  inertla»  mass  welsiht, 
inpaet,  vork,  power,  potential  and  kinetic  energy*  Kinetics  of 
rotation* 

19*  Printing 

this  course  provides  experiences  involving  the  operation  of  various 
graphic  arts  equipment*  Students  develop  the  manipulative  skills 
and  speed  required  of  an  apprentice  conpositor,  linotype  operator, 
letterpress  or  offset  pressman,  camera  operator,  offset  film 
stripper,  or  platemaker* 

The  beginning  student  is  Introduced  to  the  printing  trades  through 
a course  in  hand  conposltion  which  provides  him  with  a knowledge  of 
the  hasic  elements  of  type  faces,  printer's  measurements, 
principles  of  display,  the  use  of  composing  room  equipment,  and  the 
make  up  of  conmercial  and  uewspaper  work* 

Upon  coopletion  of  this  work  the  student  may  specialise  in  one  of 
the  major  printing  areas  determined  by  such  factors  as  ability, 

l 

grades,  conduct,  and  attendance* 

20*  Sheet  Metal 

Sheet  metal  developments  involving  straight  line,  redial  end 
trlangttlatiOT  ere  made*  The  emphasis  in  this  work  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  industrial  sheet  metal  forms.  Joints,  transitions* 
Care  and  use  of  sheet  metal  hand  tools  end  machines  in  the 
performance  of  sheet  metal  <peration8  afford  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  eppreciete  the  skills  necessary  In  this  work* 
Soldering,  riveting,  end  the  various  sheet  metal  seems  end  Joints 
are  inclu^  Tin  plate^  ^^Ivanised  iron  and  elumlntm  metals  are 
used*  In  addition,  etudeuts  ere  required  to  develop  their  own 
pettefne  from  drewinge* 
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21*  Sttrveylag 

This  course  deals  with  the  introduction  to  surveying  with 
the  coiD^rehensive  knowledge  of  its  practical  use.  At  the 
same  time  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles 
and  mathematics  necessary  for  accurate  and  precise  work  is 
stressed. 

Theory  of  measurement  and  error,  field  notes  and  notebook, 
various  linear  measurements,  differential  and  profile  leveling, 
vertical  and  horizontal  angles,  bearings,  deflection  angles, 
azimuths  and  volume  work.  Transits,  compass,  magnetic 
declination,  traversing,  traverse  computations,  area,  stadia, 
map  reading,  and  mapping. 

Students  have  practical  use  of  all  instruments  including 
transits,  levels,  stadia  rods,  theodolities,  planlmeters,  etc. 

. They  are  given  instruction  in  other  methods  such  as  tachymetry, 
photogranmetry,  tellurometer,  plane  table,  etc. 

22.  Thermodynamics  (B.P.X.  only) 

This  is  a first  course  in  fundamentals  of  engineering 
thermodynamics,  in  which  the  classical  approach  is  used. 
Thorough  studty  is  given  to  the  zeroth,  first,  and  second  laws 
plus  properties  of  a general  substance,  properties  of  a perfect 
gas  and  availability*  Included  is  an  appraisal  of  steady  flow 
and  non*steady  flow  systems,  closed  systems,  the  Carnot  cycle, 
absolute  tenperature,  and  the  entropy.  This  is  then  applied  to 
the  Raidcine  cycle,  refrigeration  cycle,  air  compressors,  and 
the  Otto  cycle.  In  addition;  a survey  is  made  of  other  cycles 
using  a gas  turbine  and  Jet  propulsion. 
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23«  Woodworking 

This  course  Includes  Instruction  In  the  use  o£  tools,  machines, 
and  materials  used  by  woodworkers*  The  mlllwork  aspect  of 
the  course  emphasizes  machine  operation  and  production 
techniques  currently  used  In  the  trade*  Students  who 
demonstrate  aptitude  and  Interest  In  cabinetmaking  are  afforded 
opportunities  to  stu^jr  and  practice  veneering.  Inlaying, 
carving,  duplicating,  and  repair  of  antique  furniture* 
Construction  of  new  furniture  provides  training  In  the 
techniques  and  development  of  skills  In  production  methods 
employed  In  the  trade* 


Bouse  carpentry  Is  Included* 


COMMITTED  RECQMMECTJATIOIIS 


Junior  High  School 

1.  The  SIN6LE*?EiaOD  PLAN  SBOOLD  BE  CONTINUED.  The  change  from  the  double-period 
was  made  several  years  ago  on  a trial  basis*  The  committee  responsible  for 
the  Junior  High  School  Program,  at  that  time,  agreed  that  If  this  plan  did  not 
prove  satisfactory,  a recommendation  would  be  made  to  revert  to  the  original 
plan*  Some  department  heads  and  chairmen  stated  a preference  for  the  double- 
period  plan,  but  agreed  to  acquiesce  to  the  majority* 

2*  It  was  agreed  by  the  Conmlttcee  that  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  REQUIEE 
XNDUSTEIAL  ARTS  OF  EVERT  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  EOT,  GRADES  7 THROUGH  9*  The 
reasoning  behind  this  Is  that  In  a mechanical  and  technological  society.  It 
seems  reprehensible  that  some  students  have  Industrial  arts  In  the  7th  grade 
and  sever  have  the  opportunity  to  take  It  again  during  their  secondary  school 
experience* 

3*  After  discussing  the  several  specific  objectives  of  Industrial  arts,  the 
Committee  felt  that  the  following  three  objectives  will  suffices 
A*  General  Education 

Industrial  Arts  should  be  considered  as  general  education  for  all 
students  along  with  the  academic  subjects  idilch  are  offered  to  them* 

The  purpose  of  this  phase  of  general  education  Is  to  give  students 
an  Insight  Into  our  Industrial  society  through  classroom-laboratory 
experiences* 

B*  Exploration 

The  junior  high  school  was  Introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  experiences  which  would  enable  the  student  to 
explore  his  own  Interests,  aptitudes,  and  skills  so  that  he  would  have 
some  Idea  of  his  future  vocation*  Industrial  Arts  serves  a very  useful 
purpose  as  far  as  this  objective  Is  concerned* 

C*  Development  of  Special  Interests 

It  Is  hoped  that  students,  after  experiencing  several  areas  of  mechanical 
work,  are  able  to  concentrate  In  one  of  these  either  In  their  junto;  high 
schools  years  or  In  the  senior  high  school* 

4*  Generally  speaking.  Industrial  arts  classes  should  not  change  areas  In  the 
middle  of  the  semester*  The  committee  recognizes  that  In  our  newest  junior 
high  schools.  It  may  be  necessary  to  change  from  shopwork  to  mechanical 
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drawing  at  the  quarter  Juncture,  but  It  seems  that  ten  weeks  of  an  area,  sttch 
as  woodwork,  for  example.  Is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  student  an  exploratory 
experience  of  any  value*  Whenever  possible,  a ch^ge  should  be  made  at  the 
end  of  the  semester  to  provide  more  exploratory  experiences* 

5*  It  Is  felt  that  five  periods  per  week  of  industrial  arts  for  Special  Currlcultim 
students  Is  more  than  Is  necessary*  The  recommendation  Is  that  THESE  STUDENTS 
ARB  SCBEDUl^  IN  THE  SAME  MANNER  THAT  ALL  OTHE|L  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDINTS  ARE 
SCHEDULED,  and  that  th^  receive  no  more  time  for  industrial  arts  than  do  the 
Basic,  Regular,  or  Accelerate  students* 

a*  Because  teaching  shopwork  to  Special  Curriculum  students  presents 
many  problems  of  safety  and  control,  IT  IS  STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED 
THAT  GLASS  SIZE  BE  KEPT  TO  A HAKIMUH  OF  25. 

6*  It  is  very  difficult.  In  the  Industrial  arts  program,  to  establish  a logical 

sequence  to  Industrial  arts  subjects*  However,  CERTAIN  SUBJECTS  SUCH  AS 

PRINTING  AND  MACHINE  SHOP  SHOUU)  NOT  BE  OFFERED  INITIALLY  UNTIL  THE  SECOND 

SJ^STER  OF  THE  STB  GRADE  • The  maturity  and  musculer  coordination  of  the 

students  are  the  factors  to  be  considered  when  assigning  them  to  Industrial 

arts  areas*  In  general,  those  areas  which  require  the  least  precision  and 

skill  should  be  offered  In  the  7th  grade*  Some  of  the  General  Crafts,  very 

simple  Woodwork  and  Freehand  Sketching  are  recoomended* 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  should  suggest  to  the  scheduling  officers 

what  this  committee  recommends  as  a practical  sequence  In  most  of  the  junior 

high  schools* 
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JimiOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  INODSTRIAL  ARTS  SB<n?ENCE 


Plan  I -Accelerate  Curriculum 


1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

7th 

& 

8th 

Sketching  and  Mechanical  Drawing 

Electricity  or  Woodwork 

& 

9th 

Printing  or  metalwork 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Plan  II  -Regular  and  B 

Enriched  Ctirrlculum 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Smaester 

7th 

Freehand  Sketching 

General  Crafts  or  Woodwork 

8th 

Woodwork  or  Metalwork 

Electricity  or  Crafts 

9th 

Printing 

Mechanical  Drawing 

1 

Plan  III  -Basic  Curriculum 

1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

7th 

Freehand  Sketching  and 
Blueprint  Reading 

General  Crafts  or  Woodwork 

8th 

Woodwork 

Metalwork 

9th; 

Elementary  Electricity 

Home  Mechanics 

7th 

8th 


Plan  IV-Speclal  Curriculum 


1st  Semester 

Freehand  Sketching  and 
Blueprint  Reading 

Metalvork  


2nd  Semester 


Crafts  or  Woodwork 


Elementary  Electricity 
Home  Mechanics 


9th! 


Home  Mechanics 
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Senlor  High  School 

1«  That  the  attainable  objectives  which  should  be  accepted  for  senior  high 
school  Industrial  arts  are: 

A*  Industrial  Arts  should  have  GENERAL  EDUCATION  values  for  all  senior 
high  school  students*  (In  maoy  respects  this  area  of  education  Is 
comparable  to  all  othv  ^ areas  such  as  English,  history,  science, 
mathematics,  etc*) 

B,  Industrial  Arts  should  have  EXFLOBATORT  VALUES  for  senior  high  school 

students,  and  should  provide  a measure  of  vocational  guidance* 

C*  Industrial  Arts  should  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  develop 

SPECIAL  INTERESTS  AND  TALENTS  along  mechanical  and  technical  lines.  Those 
who  can  profit  from  the  Instruction,  should  be  given  every  opportunity 
and  all  assistance  possible  to  develop  a degree  of  saleable  skills, 
though  not  necessarily  preparation  for  the  skilled  trades* 

D*  For  a certain  nutnber  of  students  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  develop 
AS  HIGH  A DEGREE  OF  sgTT.T.  as  time,  facilities  and  the  ability  of  the 
student  permit,  (The  Intention  here  Is  to  prepare  the  student  to  enter 
upon  a skilled  trade  at  a beginner's  level*) 

2*  If  the  four  listed  objectives  are  valid.  Industrial  arts  teachers  should  vary 
their  programs  so  that  at  least  one  of  these  four  will  apply  to  Individual 
students*  For  some,  there  will  be  'Vocational  flavor"  only;  for  others, 
there  will  be  general  education  and  exploration  only;  and  for  a certain  few, 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  develop  a saleable  skill*  For  every  student  an 
"exposure"  to  the  Industrial  arts  program  will  have  some  value»dependlng 
upon  the  objective  enphaslzed  In  his  case* 
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3.  The  Committee  Is  unanimous  In  the. feeling  that  every  senior  high  school 
boy  should  have  some  shop^rk  and  mechanical  drawing  experience  before 
he  Is  graduated* 

4.  It  Is  the  reconmendatlon  of  the  CoBBilttee  that  Basic  Curriculum  students 
should  receive  no  more  than  five  periods  of  Industrial  arts  per  week. 

Because  many  of  these  students  are  not  Interested  In  shopwdrk  and  drawing, 
and  cannot  really  profit  from  the  Instruction,  this  recomnendatlon  seems 
Justified.  It  Is  also  recommended  that  Home  Mechanics  be  Installed  as  an 
offering  In  order  to  provide  these  students  with  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  Jobs  of  a "handy  man"  nature* 

5.  General  Technical  Curriculum  students  currently  receive  ten  periods  per 
week  of  Instruction  In  shopwork  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  reconnnendatlon 
of  the  Committee  Is  that  this  number  of  periods  should  be  reduced  for  some, 
and  possibly  Increased  for  others  who  have  a genuine  Interest  and  talent 
for  mechanical  work. 

6.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  during  the  10th  grade  and  the  first 
semester  of  the  11th  grade,  students  "rotate"  among  as  many  shops  as 
possible,  for  exploratory  purposes.  Then,  In  the  second  semester  of  the 
11th  grade  and  the  entire  12th  grade,  those  with  special  Interests  and 
talents  be  permitted  to  specialise  In  one  area,  such  as  machine  shop.  The  . 
remainder  of  the  students  would  continue  to  "smmple**  all  of  the  shops  that 
are  available  and  repeat  some  that  are  especially  Interesting  to  them. 

7.  It  was  agreed,  unanimously,  that  the  double  period  Is  more  desirable  than 
the  slnftle  period  In  the  teaching  of  senior  high  school  Industrial  arts* 
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APPENDICES 


A SUGGESTED  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GENERAL  TECHNICAL  CURRICULUM 


TENTH  GRJOE 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


2 Shoos  4 periods  Each 

Auto 

Electronics 
Machine 
Printing 
Sheet  Metal 
Hood 

i — 

t i 

8 periods 

1 Auto 

Electronics 
Machine 
Printing 
Sheet  Metal 
wood 

8 periods 

Mech*  Draw* 

2 periods 

Mech*  Draw* 

2 periods 

Total 

10  periods 

Total 

10  periods 

EXA 

1st  Semester 

Auto  4 

Elect*  4 

Mech*  Draw* 

Ii 

Total  10  periods 

MPLE  \ 

2nd  Semester  | 

Machine  4 I 

Printing  4 j 

Mech*  Draw*  ^ | 

Total  10  periods  | 

ELEVENTH  GRADE 

1 FIRST  SEMESTER 

SECOND  SEMESTER  1 

1 2 Shops  4 Periods  Each 

1 Shop  6 Periods  or  10  Periods  j 

i 

1 Auto 

Electronics 

Ifochlne  8 periods 

Printing 

Sheet  Metal 

Wood 

Ifech*  Draw*  periods 

Total  10  periods 

Auto  6 or  10  periods  1 

Electronics  6 ! 

Machine  6 j 

Printing  6 or  10  periods  1 

Sheet  Metal  6 1 

Wood  6 i 

Mech*  Draw*  _4  | 

i 

Total  10  periods  | 

i 

EXAM 

1st  S^ester 

Sheet  Metal  4 periods 

Hood  Work  4 

Mech*  Draw*  _2 

Total  10  periods 

i 

(PLE  1 

2nd  Semester  ! 

Sheet  Metal  6 or  Auto  10  j 

1 

Mech*  Draw*  _4  | 

Total  10  periods  1 

! 

TWELFTH  GRADE 

1 REPEAT  ELECTIVE  CHOSEN  IN  THE  SECOND  SEMESTER  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  GRADE,  or  A NEW  j 

1 BLEGTIVE  HAY  BE  CHOSEN  IF  NOT  SATISFIED  WITH  PREVIOUS  ELECTIVE* 
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ISDUSTRIAL  ARCS 


* 


t 


INDUSTRIES 

COURSES  REFLECTING  AHERICAN  INDUSTRIES 

TECHNOLOGIES 

i 

General  { 
General 

Drafting 

Deslfsn 

i 

Elect-  1 Graphic 
tronlcs  ( Arts 

Metals 

Power  1 

Mechanics  1 Woods 

1 

1 

i 

i 

MANUFACnmiNG 

X 

X 

1 . 

X 

X i X 

OONSTHDCriON 

X 1 X 

i 

1 ^ 

X X 1 

X 

t 

1 X 

TRANSFOmTlON 

X 

X 

X X 

' 

1 

GDNHUNIGAnON 

X 

X 

X I X 

; 

X 

1 X 1 X 

t 

SERVICES  1 

X 

i 

X 1 X X 

i 

i I 

X 1 X 

POWER  ' 

X 

\ X 

r*  * 

i * i- 

HmCEHENT 

X 

I 

X 1 X 1 X 

X 

! 

X j X 

RESEARCH 

X 

1 X 1 X ! X I X 1 

X 1 X 

X » Analysis  for  technical,  occupational,  social,,  consumer,  and  recreational 
teaching  content » 

i 

* * Taken  from  an  article  entitled,  **Stu^  of  American  Industry  Is  Essential  to  | 

Liberalizing  General  Education**  In  the  Industrial  Arte  and  Vocational  | 

Education  magazine,  April,  1964,  p»  27*  | 

I 

i 


ACTIVITIES  OF  IHPDSTRIAL  ARTS  * 


(Saleable  Skills  of  the  "New"  Industrial  Arts) 


Manufacturing  Services 


Plan 

Judge 

Analyze 

Demonstrate 

Depict 

Construct 

Stu^ 

Rebuild 

Cut 

Manipulate 

Describe 

Install 

Shape 

Compute 

Maintain 

Re finish 

Form 

Stu^ 

Assemble 

Describe 

Communication 

Finish 

Demonstrate 

Test 

Sketch 

Demonstrate 

Draw 

Construct 

Power 

Letter 

Study 

Print 

Compute 

Plan 

Read 

Design 

Display 

Organize 

Compute 

Operate 

Demonstrate 

Research 

Construct 

Study 

* 

Study 

Experiment 

Construction 

Invent 

Engineer 

Design 

Develop 

PUn 

Display 

Create 

Compute 

Design 

Describe 

Test 

Analyze 

Draw 

Define 

Define 

Describe 

Layout 

Study 

Construct 

Repair 

Management 

Cotnpute 

Estimate 

Pl^ 

Analyze 

Transoortatlon 

Organize 

Compute 

Schedule 

Define 

Dismantle 

Construct 

Procure 

Describe 

Inspect 

Demonstrate 

Assemble 

Interpret 

Test 

Study 

Adjust 

Repair 

Operate 

Zowpvite 

Describe 


* Taken  from  an  article  entitled,  "Study  of  American  Industry  Is  Essential  to 
liberalizing  General  Education"  In  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education 
magazine,  i^rll,  1964,  p«  27« 
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XHimSTRUL  A8IS 
StEBBING  oowamB 


Co-chairmen 

<1965*68) 

<196S»67) 

Supervisor  for  Specialist) 
(1965-68) 

Principal  (or  V.P.  or  spec.  Asst.) 
(1965-67)  Junior  High 
(1965-67) 

(1965-68) 

Teacher 

(1965-68) 

(1965-67) 

(1965-67) 

(1965-68) 

(1965-67) 

Staff  Member  Assigned  Indefinitely 
As  Resource  Person 


Oscar  Bela,  Principal  #70 

James  Goodwin,  Hd,  of  Xnd*  Arts 

Dept*,  #181 

Carl  J*  Vhlte,  Supervisor 

Charles  Uolfe,  Principal  #49 
William  Jeffres,  Vlce-Frlnclpal  #75 
David  Davidson,  Principal  #96 

Charles  D*  Parker,  Teacher  #403 

Eliot  Peimlman,  Hd«  of  Xnd*  Arts 

Dept*  #402 

Joseph  Boston,  Hd.  of  Ind*  Arts 

Dept*  #450 

Donald  Zinmenoan,  Teacher  #408 
Isadore  Dallnsky,  Teacher  #70 

Stanley  J*  Fawelek,  Supervisor 
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SUB-COMMITTEES 


Senior  High  School 

Frank  Silverman,  #402 
James  Lewis,  #133 
Emanuel  Haflner,  #520 
William  Haelner,  #405 
Hilton  Lumsden,  #403 
Andrew  Helby,  #408 
Joseph  Boston,  #450 
Henry  dayman,  #400 


Junior  High  School 

John  Prels,  #41 
Isadora  Shavrlck,  #42 
J,  dayman,  #43 
Walter  Helderman,  #46 
Phllbln  Scott,  #57 
Francis  Shortall,  #72 
W»W;  Johnson,  #75 
dinton  White,  #76 
Fred  Sllberman,  #77 


Gny  Bailey,  #79 
Philip  Glelsner,  #90 
John  Bond,  #91 
Theodore  Gross,  #106 
David  Grooms,  #130 
Robert  Payne,  #180 
James  Goodwin,  #181 
Joseph  Reynolds  #222 
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Weldon  Else,  Chief 
Business  Occupations 

Ronald  Jarchow,  Consultant 
Business  Occupations 

Jayne  Simmerman,  Consultant 
Business  Occupations 


State  of  Iowa 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Paul  F.  Johnston,  Superintendent 


Division  of  Vocational  Education 
Doyle  0.  Carpenter,  Associate  Superintendent 
Windol  L.  Wyatt,  Director 


Summer,  1966 


I 


state  of  Iowa 

Department  of  Public  Instructioi^ 
Des  Moines, 


STATE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

CHARLES  W.  ANTES,  West  Union  (President) 

LESTER  D,  HENKE,  Calumet  (Vice  President) 

DR.  JACK  D.  FICKEL,  Red  Oak 

SHERMAN  W.  HIRSCHLER,  Fairfield 

C,  E.  JUDD,  Thompson 

MRS.  VIRGIL  E.  SHEPARD,  Allison 

MRS.  EARL  G.  SIEVERS,  Avoca 

DR.  JAMES  M.  WALTER,  Ames 

JOHN  D.  WARIN,  Maloy 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
Administration 

PAUL  F.  JOHNSTON,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Executive  Officer  of  State  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
DAVID  H.  BECHTEL,  Administrative  Assistant 
W.T.  EDGREN,  Assistant  Superintendent ^Administration 
L.N.  JENSEN,  Assistant  Superintendent'Instruction 


Division  of  Vocational  Education 

DOYLE  0.  CARPENTER,  Associate  Superintendent 
WINDOL  L.  WYATT,  Director 


Business  Occupations 


WELDON  ELSE,  Chief 
RON  JARCHOW,  Consultant 
JAYNE  SIMMERMAN,  Consultant 


SUMMER  1966 


To  the  Coordinator  .... 

As  another  school  year  begins,  the  following  coordinators  have  our  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  on  becoming  a part  of  our  distributive  education 
team.  We  extend  our  welcome  and  look  forward  to  a successful  year. 

The  new  members  of  our  D. E.  family  are: 

Lindley  Hoyt,  Ankeny  High  School 
Francis  Dale  Knights,  Audubon  High  School 
Gary  Astor,  Charles  City  High  School 

Ward  Bean,  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Council  Bluffs 

Richard  Berry,  North  High  School,  Des  Moines 

Mike  Welsh,  Hampton  High  School 

Jim  Speas,  Iowa  Falls  High  School 

Harold  Swanson,  Maquoketa  High  School 

Darrill  Abel,  Nevada  High  School 

Janice  Trotter,  Newton  High  School 

Jim  McGlasson,  Urbandale  High  School 

Norman  Humble,  Waverly -Shell  Rock 

Lowell  Lee,  West  Union  High  School 

Steve  Wetlaufer,  Winterset  High  School 

Harold  Fentress,  Fort  Dodge  Community  College 

Steve  Parson,  Fort  Dodge  Community  College 

Deanna  Johnson,  Ellsworth  Community  College,  Iowa  Falls 

Kermit  Howell,  Muscatine  Community  College 

New  D.E.  programs  scheduled  for  this  fall: 

High  School: 

A first -year  program  will  start  at  Ankeny. 

A first -year  program  will  begin  at  Maquoketa. 

A first-year  program  will  start  at  Nevada. 

A first -year  program  will  open  at  Urbandale. 

A first-year  program  will  open  at  Wa\'erly -Shell  Rock. 

A first-year  program  will  start  at  West  Union. 

Post  Secondary: 

A new  program  will  open  at  the  Cedar  Rapids  Community  College  under 
Merged  Area  X in  Floriculture. 

A second  section  in  Food  Marketing  Management  will  be  added  at 
Fort  Dodge  Community  College. 

An  additional  section  will  open  at  Ellsworth  Community  College  in 
Department  Store  Marketing  Management. 

A first-year  program  in  Retail  Hardware  Marketing  will  open  at  the 
Merged  Area  XV  Vocational  School  in  Ottumwa. 

Two  additional  sections  in  Feed  and  Fertilizer  Marketing  will  be 
added  at  Muscatine  this  year. 

The  1966-67  school  year  should  be  a rewarding  one  in  distributive  education 
growth  especially  with  the  opening  of  new  area  vocational  schools  and  community 
colleges  offering  additional  post  secondary  programs.  The  extent  of  this 
growth  rests  with  the  coordinators  and  administrators  at  the  program  level. 

Good  wishes  and  high  hopes  go  with  you  for  a challenging  and  rewarding  year  of 
successful  achievement. 

^ ^ ^ ic  ic 

We  submit  to  you  for  your  information,  in  this  issue  of  Keynotes,  the  Annual 
Descriptive  Report  which  was  prepared  for  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

W.E.,  R.J.,  J.S. 
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ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  REPORT 


Section  II.  Distributive  Education 
Status  and  Development  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Programs 

Current  Supervisory  Services  at  the  State  Level 

The  annual  coordinators'  workshop  was  held  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
on  August  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20,  1965  with  55  teacher-coordinators, 
directors  of  vocational  education,  field  instructors,  and  the  state 
staff  attending. 

The  conference  topics  were: 

1.  What  the  Community  Expects  of  the  D.E.  Coordinator 

2.  Coordination  Techniques 

3.  Purposes  and  Functions  of  IDEA 

4.  Adult  Education  and  Services  of  the  State  College  of  Iowa 

5.  Responsibility  of  the  State  Consultant  and  tre  Coordinators’ 

Responsibility  to  the  State 

6.  DECA  Activities  and  Review  of  Contests 

7.  IDEA  Executive  Committee  Meeting 

8.  Individual  Instruction  Techniques 

9.  Individual  Instruction  Matferials 

10.  IDEA  Business  Meeting 

11.  Research  Project  Organization 

12.  Organization  of  Workshops 

13.  DECA  Contests 

14.  IDEA  Business  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers 

15.  Student  Follow-Up  Survey 

16.  Conference  Summery 

Dr.  Harland  Samson,  Teacher  Educator,  Distributive  Education,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin  was  the  major  speaker  who  made  a presentation 
on  Individual  Instruction  Techniques  for  the  Annual  Iowa  Distributive  Edu- 
cation Teacher-Coordinators’  Conference,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  August  16-20,. 1965 
Other  speakers  were:  Mr.  Weldon  Else,  Chief,  Business  Occupations;  Miss  Jayne 

Simmerman,  Consultant,  Business  Occupations;  Mr.'  Oliver  Anderson,  Teacher 
Educator,  Distributive  Education,  S^te  College  of  Iowa;  and  Mr.  Glenn  Hansen, 
Field  Instructor,  State  College  of  lRS?ja. 

An  interesting  phase  of  Dr.  Samson’s  presentation  was  the  development  of  a set 
of  individual  instruction  project  sheets  by  the  coordinators  during  this  sesr 
sion.  Instructions  were  given  for  writing  the  project  sheets  which  were  put 
in  final  form  on  a master  ditto  by  each  of  the  participants.  During  the  break 
between  sessions.  Dr.  Samson  collected  all  ditto  masters  for  duplication.  At 
the  next  session  each  coordinator  received  a complete  set  of  the  project  mate- 
rial which  had  been  completed  by  the  group.  Dr.  Samson  recommended  that  these 
sets  of  project  sheets  be  taken  into  the  classroom  situation  for  individual 
instructional  usage  as  desired  by  the  coordinators. 


state  of  Iowa 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
Paul  F.  Johnston,  Superintendent 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
Des  Moines 
50319 

ANNUAL  STATE  CONFERENCE  FOR  TEACHER -COORDINATORS  OF 
DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


MONDAY 
9:30  A.M. 


10:30  A.M. 
11:00  A.M. 


12:15  P.M. 


Holiday  Inn 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
August  16-20,  1965 

General  Recorders:  H.  V.  Stephenson 

Scott  Nicol 

*********** 

New  Coordinators  and  Prospective  Coordinators 

**Mhat  the  Community  Expects  of  the  D.E.  Coordinator" 

Chairman:  Hiss  Jayne  Simmerman,  Assistan'i  State  Consultant 

Business  Occupations 

Panel:  Lyle  Natvig,  Cedar  Rapids  Washington 

Larry  Warford,  Business  Director  at  Fort  Dodge 

Recorder;  Dick  Furst,  Humboldt 

Break 

Coordination  Techniques 

Chairman;  Jayne  Simmerman 

Panel:  John  Schutte,  Charles  City 

Glenn  Hansen,  Adult  Field  Instructor 
State  College  of  Iowa 

Recorder:  Randy  Fossum,  Des  Moines  Lincoln 

Purposes  and  Functions  of  IDEA 

Chairman;  Jayne  Simmerman 

Speaker:  John  Schutte 

Recorder:  Randy  Fossum 

Lunch  (On  Your  Own) 


12:30  P.M. 


1:30  P.M. 


Adult  Education  and  Services  of  the  State  ColleRe  of  Iowa 


2:00  P.M. 


2:30  P.M. 
3:00  P.M. 

3:00  P.M. 
.4:00  P.M. 
TUESDAY 

8:00  A.M. 


9:00  A.M. 


Chairman;  Jayne  Simmerman 

Panel:  Glenn  Hansen 

Barry  Reece,  Adult  Field  Instructor 
State  College  of  Iowa 

Recorder:  Gary  Leberman,  Fort  Dodge 

Responsibility  of  the  State  Consultant  and  the 
Coordinator's  Responsibility  to  the  State 

Speaker:  Jayne  Simmerman 

Recorder:  Larry  Walsh,  Hampton 

Break 

DECA  Activities  and  Review  of  Contests 


Speaker;  Glenn  Hansen 
Recorder;  Patil  Wyant,  Iowa  City 

IDEA  Executive  Committee  Meeting 
End  of  the  Day's  Session 

All  D.E.  Coordinators  (ALL  COORDINATORS  SHOULD  ARRIVE 
MONDAY  EVENING  OR  VERY  EARLY  TUESDAY  MORNING) 

Registration  and  Dues  - Jayne  Simmerman 

IDEA  $1.00 

IVA  1.50 

AVA  8.00 

NADET  2.50 


Meals  (Tues»  - Wed.  - Thur.  noons)  6.75 
TOTAL  REGISTRATION  $19.75 

Pay  your  own  motel  bill 
Individual  Instruction  Techniques 


Chairman: 

Speaker: 


Weldon  Else,  State  Consultant 

Business  Occupations 

Harland  Samson,  Teacher  Educator 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


Recorder:  Steve  Parson,  Newton 


10:30  A.M. 

Break 

11:00  A.M. 

Individual 

Instruction  Techniques  Continued 

12:30  P.M. 

Lunch 

1:30  P.M. 

Individual 

Instruction  Materials 

Chairman: 

Weldon  Else 

Speaker: 

Harland  Samson 

Recorder; 

Jim  Braden,  Ottumwa 

2:30  P,M. 

Break 

3:00  P.M. 

Individual 

Instruction  Materials  Continued 

4:00  P.M. 

End  of  the  Day’s  Session 

WEDNESDAY 

All  D.  E. 

Coordinators 

9:00  A.M. 

IDEA  Business  Meeting 

Chairman: 

John  Schutte 

Recorder: 

Larry  Warford 

10:00  A.M. 

Break 

10:30  A.M. 

Research  Proiect  Organization 

Chairman: 

Oliver  Anderson,  Teacher  Educator 
State  College  of  Iowa 

Recorder: 

Mike  Sheehan,  Perry 

11:45  A.M. 

Organization  of  Workshops 

Chairman: 

Weldon  Else 

Recorder: 

Dick  Furst 

12:00  P.M. 

Lunch 

1:00  P.M. 

Workshops 

*Chairman  to  give  15-minute  oral  report 

Thursday  afternoon  and  a written  repott 
to  Weldon  Else 


1,  Training  Stations 


*Dave  Jensen,  Cedar  Rapids  Washington 
Earl  Bowick,  Burlington 
Bill  Kortemeyer,  Davenport  Central 


2.  Coordinators'  Leadership  Conference  Manual 

*Don  Wilson,  Ellsworth  College  at  Iowa  Falls 
(Petroleum  Marketing) 

Jerry  Helland,  Audubon 
Miss  Aileen  Stern,  Mason  City 
Benjamin  Rockwell,  Oskaloosa 

3.  Delegate  Assembly 

*Lyle  Natvig 
Ron  Rath,  Cedar  Falls 
John  Schutte 

Terry  Eaton,  Des  Moines  Technical 

4.  Project  Plan 

*Jim  Over turf,  Ames 
Elmer  Anderson,  Monticello 
Jim  Houstman,  Washington 
Andrew  Brinsko,  Webster  City 

5.  Individual  Instruction  Unit 

^ike  Crawford,  Cedar  Rapids  Jefferson 
Dennis  Speas,  Iowa  Falls 
Carl  Humphrey,  Winterset 
Charles  Campbell,  Sioux  City 

6.  DECA  Week 

*Larry  Warford 
Charles  Ullom,  Algona 
Mrs.  Lorraine  Murdock,  Des  Moines  East 
Paul  Brust,  Saydel 

7.  New  Contests 

*Victor  Colilns,  Oelwein 
Gerald  Ross,  Council  Bluffs 
Walter  Schulz,  Storm  Lake 
Rod  Kent , Wes  t Des  Moines 

8.  Review  of  Contests 

*Gtenn  Hansen 
All  new  coordinators 

9.  Post-Secondary  DECA 

*Roger  Ditzenberger , Fort  Dodge  Community  College 

(Food  Marketing  Management) 
All  Post-Secondary  Coordinators 


2:30  P.M 


Break 


3:00  P.M. 
4:00  P.M. 
THURSDAY 
S:00  A.M. 
9:30  A.M. 
10:00  A.M. 

12:00  P.M. 
1:00  P.M. 

2:15  P.M. 
2:45  P.M. 
. 4:00  P.M. 
FRIDAY 
9:00  A.M. 

11:00  A.M. 

11:15  A.M. 
,11:30  A.M. 


Workshops  Continued 
End  of  the  Day's  Session 
All  D.E.  Coordinators 
Workshops  Continued 
Break 

DECA  Contests  (All  Coordinators) 

Chairman:  John  Schutte 

Recorder:  Miles  Tyler,  Waterloo 

Lunch 

Workshop  Reports 

Chairman:  Ron  Jarchow,  Assistant  State  Consultant 

Business  Occupations 

Break 

Workshop  Reports  Continued 
End  of  the  Day's  Session 
All  D.E.  Coordinators 

IDEA  Business  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers 

Chairman:  John  Schutte 

Recorder:  Larry  War ford 

Student  Follow-Up  Survey 

Chairman:  Weldon  Else 

Recorder:  Merrill  Butts,  Southeast  Polk 

Conference  Sunnaary 

Chairman:  John  Schutte 

Adjournment 
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The  Chief  of  Business  Occupations  and/or  State  Consultants  attended  or. 
participated  in  the  following  workshops: 

Participated  in  and  directed  the  D.E.  Coordinators'  Conference. 

Participated  in  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Conference  in  Council  Bluffs. 

* \ * 

Participated  in  the  Iowa  State  Education  Association  Meeting  in 
Marshalltown. 

Attended  the  Office  Education  and  Distributive  Education  Area  Meeting 
in  Cedar  Falls. 


Participated  in  DECA  Delegate  Assembly  in  Des  Moines. 

Attended  the  National  Business  Education  Association  Meeting  in  Detroit, 

Participated  in  the  Data  Processing  Conference  in  Ames. 

Participated  in  the  Central  District  Iowa  State  Education  Association 
Convention. 

Participated  in  the  State  DECA  Leadership  Conference  in  Des  Moines. 

Participated  in  the  State  Vocational  Office  Education  Conference  in 
Des  Moines. 

Attended  the  Iowa  Vocational  Association  Meeting  in  Newton. 

Participated  in  the  Iowa  Business  Education  Association  Workshop  in 
Des  Moines. 


Participated  in  the  Northwest  Iowa  State  Education  Association  Meeting 
in  Storm  Lake. 

Attended  the  National  DECA  Leadership  Conference  in  Chicago. 

Attended  the  Iowa  Retail  Hardware  Association  Meeting  in  Des  Moines. 

Attended  the  U.  A.  Office  of  Education  Regional  Meeting  in  Excelsior 
Springs,  Missouri. 

Participated  in  DECA  Meeting,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Attended  the  Superintendents'  Workshop  in  Arnolds  Park. 

The  state  staff  in  Business  Occupations  attended  employer -employee  banquets 
in  Altoona,  Cedar  Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Falls,  Keosauqua,  Maquoketa, 
Ottumwa,  and  Saydel.  They  also  made  calls  in  63  Iowa  cities  and  towns  to 
supervise,  plan,  and  promote  programs  in  distributive  education. 

The  title  of  the  State  Consultant  in  Business  Occupations  has  been  changed 
to  Chief,  Business  Occupations.  Assistant  Consultant  titles  have  been 
changed  to  Consultant,  Business  Occupations.  The  Business  Occupations  area 
includes  distributive  education,  vocational  office  education,  and  data 
processing  within  the  framework  of  secondary  schools,  community  colleges. 
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and  area  vocational  schools. 

Four  regional  meetings  for  distributive  education  teach tr-coordina tors  were 
at  Cedar  Falls,  Storm  Lake,  Washington,  and  Win terse t.  Each  coordinator  in 
the  state  attended  one  of  these  meetings  for  a day. 

TWO  issues  of  Keynotes  were  published  and  distributed  to  distributive  edu- 
cation coordinators,  local  directors,  principals,  and  other  interested 
educators. 

A bibliography  listing  individual  instruction  materials  was  prepared  and 
distributed  to  all  teacher-coordinators  to  assist  them  with  obtaining 
materials  for  classroom  use. 

Slides  and  transparencies  have  been  developed  this  year  regarding  programs 
and  equipment  in  the  distributive  education  programs.  These  visual  aids 
proved  to  be  invaluable  items  for  promotional  purposes. 

A progress  report.  Vocational  Business  Education  In  Iowa,  edited  by  the 
members  of  the  state  staff  in  Business  Occupations  was  published  in  the 
national  Business  Education  Quarterly.  Volume  34,  Number  *,  Winter  1965-66. 

In  this  concise,  complete  report  on  the  status  of  vocational  business 
education  in  Iowa,  a backward  glance  in  addition  to  a description  of  exist- 
ing progress  is  presented  on  vocational  office  education,  distributive 
education,  and  teacher  education. 

Program  Status  at  the  Local  Level 

The  distributive  education  cooperative  part-time  program,  which  is  conducted 
as  a phase  of  the  regular  programs  offered  by  public  schools,  public  junior 
colleges,  and  area  vocational  schools,  provides  for  a combination  of  class- 
room instruction  and  supervised  work  experience  in  accordance  with  the  Iowa 
State  Flan  for  Vocational  Education. 

Distributive  Education  at  the  Secondary  Level 

This  program  has  beer  developed  to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  employed 
distributive  personnel  as  established  by  the  needs  of  their  career  objective 
whether  they  be  preparing  themselves  for  entry  into  the  field  of  distribution, 
advancing  their  present  occupational  abilities,  or  entering  the  area  of 
supervision  or  management  decision  making  activities.  The  goals  for  the 
distributive  education  program  are:  (1)  tO  offer  instruction  in  distribution, 

marketing,  and  management;  (2)  to  improve  the  techniques  of  distribution;  and 
(3)  to  obtain  a wider  range  of  understanding  regarding  social  and  economic 
responsibilities  of  those  engaged  in  distribution  in  a free,  competitive 
society. 

In  the  secondary  school  the  distributive  education  program  is  a cooperative 
phase  of  action  between  the  school  and  the  business  community  which  shares 
the  responsibility  of  providing  practical  training  for  one-half  of  the 
school  day.  The  teacher-coordinator,  representing  the  school,  and  the  train- 
ing sponsor,  representing  the  business  training  activities  through  which  the 
student  progresses  in  order  to  obtain  his  career  objective.  The  student 
receives  a minimum  wage  comparable  to  that  being  paid  to  other  beginning 
anployees. 
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The  complete  instructional  program  consists  of  group  and  individual  instruction 
and  supervised  instruction  on  the  job.  The  activities  provided  through  the 
distributive  education  club  (DECA)  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
develop  leadership,  social  intelligence,  civic  consciousness,  and  vocational 
understanoing. 

Instructional  Programs  and  Related  Activities  ~ High  School 

For  the  purpose  of  this  summary,  four  general  items  are  recorded  for  each  program; 
DECA  affiliation,  program  plan,  advisory  committee,  and  extended  contract.  These 
items  are  judged  to  be  pertinent  in  the  over-all  evaluation  and  development  of  the 
program.  Selected  outstanding  accomplishments  and  public  relations  activities  are 
recorded  also.  Implications  of  weaknesses  are  indicated  only  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  further  development  in  certain  areas. 

ALGONA  - DECA  affiliation  for  ten  years.  Plan  C.  Prere<'*uisite  subjects: 
salesmanship  and  general  business.  One  week  extended  contract.  Two  fconal 
advisory  meetings  were  held  this  year.  The  advisory  committee  was  instrumental 
in  promoting  a refresher  course  in  Fundamentals  of  Salesmanship  to  businessmen. 
Thirty-two  persons  met  an  hour  and  a half  for  six  meetings.  A very  favorable 
evaluation  and  a request  for  another  such  course  to  be  offered  next  fall  was 
received.  A significant  and  successful  change  has  been  the  location  of  the 
distributive  education  classroom  in  a store  building  one  block  from  school.  A 
strinmer  D.E.  program  is  being  offered  for  the  first  time  to  junior  and  senior  stu- 
dents. Nine  students  enrolled  for  next  year. 

ALTOONA  - DECA  affiliation  for  one  year.  Plan  B program.  Four  weeks  extended 
contract.  No  formal  advisory  meetings  this  year.  Each  advisory  member  represents 
a different  area  of  marketing.  Club  projects  completed  this  year  were  a bake  sale, 
candy  sale,  and  a zip  code  book  sale.  Twenty  students  have  been  selected  for  the 
1966-1967  school  year. 

AMES  - DECA  affiliation  for  eight  years.  Plan  C.  Prerequisite  subjects:  business 

law,  business  organization  and  management.  Two  weeks  extended  contract.  Two 
formal  advisory  meetings  held  this  year.  Thirty  students  are  enrolled  for  1966- 
1967.  With  an  active  Ames  DECA  chapter,  five  students  placed  in  contests  at  the 
State  Leadership  Conference.  A joint  employer-^ployee  luncheon  with  T & I and 
Office  Education  was  held. 

ANKENY  - DECA  affiliation  as  of  March  13,  1966.  Plan  B.  Two  weeks  extended 
contract.  Two  formal  advisory  meetings  during  the  year.  The  combination 
distributive  education  and  off-farm  occupations  program  was  originated  on 
January  24,  1966.  The  newly  appointed  advisory  committee  conducted  a survey 
of  business  firms  in  getting  community  cooperation  for  the  program.  Promotion 
of  the  program  was  greatly  advanced  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Ankeny 
newspaper.  A combined  employer-employee  banquet  was  sponsored  by  the  distributive 
education  and  off-farm  occupations  students.  The  school  and  community  have  been 
very  pleased  with  this  program  and  are  looking  forward  to  expansion  next  year  with 
twenty-one  distributive  education  students  and  four  off-farm  students  enrolled. 

AUDUBON  - DECA  affiliation  for  three  years.  Plan  B.  Four  weeks  extended  contract. 
The  advisory  committee  had  two  formal  meetings  this  year.  Fifteen  students  are 
pre-enrolled  for  next  year.  The  D.E.  club  was  active  and  conducted  several  fund- 
raising projects  during  the  year.  The  Audubon  DECA  students  placed  in  three  contests 
at  the  State  Leadership  Conference.  An  employer-^ployee  banquet  was  held  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 
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BETTENDORF  •*  DECA  affiliation  for  one  year.  Plan  B.  Two  weeks  extended 
contract.  One  formal  advisory  meeting  during  the  year.  A twenty- eight 
minute  TV  program  was  one  of  the  major  promotional  devices  this  year. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  develop  a service  project  for  students.  Numerous 
speakers  were  invited  to  the  classroom  for  enriching  the  instructional  program. 

BURLINGTON  - DECA  affiliation  for  nine  years.  Plan  C.  Prerequisite  subjects: 
business  law  and  salesmanship.  Three  weeks  extended  contract.  No  formal 
advisory  meetings  held  this  year;  advisory  members  were  contacted  individually. 
Fifteen  to  seventeen  students  are  enrolled  for  next  year. 

CEDAR  FAU£  - DECA  affiliation  for  four  years.  Plan  C.  Prerequisite  subjects: 
salesmanship  and  business  organization.  Two  weeks  extended  contract.  The 
organised  advisory  committee  met  for  one  formal  meeting  this  year.  Twenty 
students  are  enrolled  for  next  year.  There  was  an  exceptional  increase  in  the 
ability  range  of  distributive  education  students  this  year.  Texas  manuals 
were  used  for  the  first  time  this  year  for  individual  instruction.  Next  - - 

year*s  program  will  be  strengthened  with  the  addition  of  new  textbooks, 
display  case,  wrapping  counter,  and  cash  register.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  n major  oil  firm  for  a special  training  program  for  four  boys. 

They  will  receive  80  hours  of  instruction  by  company  personnel  prior  to  the 
start  of  school. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS 

Jefferson  - DECA  affiliate  for  five  years.  Plan  B.  program.  Four  weeks 
extended  contract.  The  advisory  committee  had  four  formal  planned  meetings 
during  the  year.  Twenty-four  students  are  enrolled  for  next  year.  Public 
relations  continued  with  downtown  window  displays  during  National  DECA  Week. 
Distributive  education  students  participated  in  two  radio  programs  during 
the  year.  An  employer-employee  banquet  was  sponsored  for  170  persons.  Pro- 
motional meetings  with  junior  and  senior  high  school  principals  and  counselors 
were  conducted.  The  annual  service  project  was  for  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Center 
in  Cedar  Rapids.  Five  students  placed  in  the  State  Leadership  Conference. 

The  quality  of  DECA  students  is  improving  and  the  number  of  applicants  is 
steadily  increasing.  New  instructional  materials  will  be  added  to  theriibrary 
of  classroom  materials  for  next  year. 

Washington  - DECA  affiliation  for  five  years.  Plan  B.  Four  weeks  extended 
contract.  Five  formal  advisory  meetings  were  held  this  year.  The  major 
public  relations  activity  this  year  was  the  Vocational- Technical  Education 
Week  held  In  February.  For  this  promotion,  an  eight  page  tabloid  in  the 
local  newspaper,  two  five-minute  radio  programs,  and  a fifty-minute  audience 
participation  radio  program  moderated  by  the  Cedar  Rapids  Director  of  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  highlighted  activities.  Student  tours  of  businesses 
and  a banquet  concluded  the  promotion.  The  DECA  club  operated  a school  book- 
store, sold  candy  and  fruit  cakes,  and  grossed  $5,000  during  the  year  Twenty- 
three  students  are  enrolled  for  next  year  in  one  section  and  nineteen  in  the 
other  section. 

CHARLES  CITY  - DECA  affiliation  for  six  years.  Plan  C.  Prerequisite  subjects: 
business  law  and  salesmanship.  One  week  extended  contract.  One  formal  advisory 
committee  meeting  this  year. 
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COUNCIL  BLUFFS 

Jefferson  - DECA  affiliation  as  of  March  13,  1966,  Plan  B,  Two  weeks  extended 
contract.  Formal  advisory  committee  organized.  Four  meetings  a year  planned 
in  the  future.  Although  the  program  started  out  in  a hallway  for  a classroom, 
a new  D.E*  room,  an  office,  a conference  area,  and  a model  store  unit  will  com- 
prise the  D. E,  facilities  for  1966-67,  The  D*E.  program  was  presented  to  all 
junior  students  by  visiting  them  during  their  American  History  classes.  A 
Vocational  Education  Night  was  held  for  junior  high  school  students  and  their 
parents.  Two  service  clubs  were  given  presentations  on  the  D.E.  program.  The 
distributive  education  program  was  readily  accepted  by  the  faculty  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School,  Plans  are  to  implement  a second  smester  course  in  the 
junior  year  in  fundamentals  of  selling  for  a recommended  preparatory  course. 

Adult  distributive  education  will  be  promoted  in  the  Adult  Evening  School. 

Seven  students  attended  the  Tenth  Annual  Leadership  Conference, 

Lincoln  - DECA  affiliated  for  ten  years.  Plan  C.  Prerequisite  subjects: 
salesmanship  and  business  law.  Two  weeks  extended  contract.  No  formal  advisory 
committee  meetings  this  year.  The  DECA  club  sponsored  an  all-school  dance  and  a 
candy  sale  during  National  DECA  week.  DECA  members  collected  cardbcard  boxes 
from  local  stores  for  the  homecoming  bonfire  and  pep  tally.  Two  students  parti- 
cipated in  contests  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Leadership  Conference,  Lincoln  will  not 
have  a distributive  education  program  during  the  1966-67  school  year. 

DAVENPORT 

Central  - DECA  affiliate  for  nine  years.  Plan  C.  Prerequisite  subject: 
merchandising.  Four  weeks  extended  contract.  There  were  no  formal  advisory 
meetings  this  year.  Twenty-five  students  are  enrolled  for  next  year.  This 
was  the  first  year  for  students  working  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  returning 
to  school  in  tho  afternoon.  Four  civic  groups  were  given  program  exploration 
promotion  addresses,  A filmed  TV  program  was  presented  for  one-half  hour  by 
distributive  education,  office  education,  and  trade  and  industrial  students. 

Five  area  businessmen  gave  separate  addresses  to  the  D.E,  classes.  Ninth 
grade  students  were  visited  regarding  the  D.E,  program.  A joint  installation 
of  officers  and  banquet  was  held  with  West  High  School.  The  DECA  float  was 
awarded  the  first  place  in  homecoming  activities.  Eleven  students  attended 
the  State  Leadership  Conference,  Four  students  were  honored  at  the  senior 
awards  assembly. 

West  - DECA  affiliation  for  six  years.  Plan  C.  Prerequisite  subjects: 
merchandising  and  bookkeeping.  Four  weeks  extended  contract.  The  advisory 
committee  held  no  formal  meeting  this  year;  individual  members  were  called  upon 
for  assistance.  Once  a month  evening  DECA  meetings  were  scheduled  this  year. 

An  employer-employee  banquet  was  sponsored  by  the  D.E.  programs  at  Central  and 
West,  Twenty-seven  DECA  students  and  four  chaperones  attended  the  State  Leader- 
ship Conference,  Two  service  projects,  a necessity  donation  drive  for  Viet  Nam 
orphans  and  a Christian  party  for  St.  Vicents  Home  for  Children  were  sponsored 
by  the  DECA  club.  The  mid-day  program  should  prove  quite  effective  especially 
for  coordination  time.  Coordination  will  be  given  next  year  for  adult  D,E,  classes. 

DES  MOINES 

The  coordinators  will  be  operating  under  a new  three  week  extended  contract 
next  year.  The  reorganized  city  advisory  committee  had  two  formal  meetings 
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this  year.  The  annual  city  employer-employee  banquet  vas  held  in  Younkers 
Tea  Room. 

East  Hig^  School  - DECA  affiliate  for  six  years.  Flan  C.  Prerequisite 
£;ubjects:  salesmanship  and  business  lav.  Sixty  students  were  enrolled 
in  distributive  education  this  year;  forty-seven  graduated.  Additional 
space  was  acquired  this  year  with  a move  to  a new  room  on  the  second 

floor.  The  coordinator  has  one  corner  of  the  room  for  an  office  with  a 
telephone  installed.  Additional  space  has  been  given  to  distributive  edu- 
cation in  the  school  newspaper.  East  DECA  participated  in  the  fund-raising 
campaign  and  sent  $10  to  National  DECA  for  the  Scholarship  Fund.  Ten  films, 
three  resource  visitors,  and  three  field  trips  supplemented  classroom  re- 
lated instruction.  Six  D.E.  students  received  honor  awards  at  the  first 
annual  East  Hlg^  award.s  banquet  this  spring.  Flans  are  in  the  making  for 
participation  in  Junior  Achievement  activities,  a community  marketing  pro- 
ject, a style  show,  and  a DECA  fair.  Flans  have  been  made  to  build  up  our 
individual  study  file.  Thirty-eight  students  are  enrolled  for  next  year. 

Lincoln  High  School  - DECA  affiliated  six  years.  Flan  C.  Prerequisite 
subject:  salesmanship.  With  excellent  cooperation  of  the  administration, 

counselors,  faculty,  and  D.E,  students  the  1965-66  year  was  most  successful. 
Twenty-one  out  of  twenty- six  students  remained  in  their  chosen  distributive 
education  occupations.  Lincoln  DECA  was  a major  organizer  of  the  successful 
Folk  County  DECA  Council.  Bill  Carmichael  of  Lincoln  DECA  was  elected  State 
DECA  President.  The  main  fund  raising  projects  were  the  selling  of  DECA 
calendars  and  candy  which  grossed  about  $1,000.  Christmas  gifts  were  given  to 
a needy  family  this  year.  Two  students  placed  in  the  contests  during  the 
State  Conference,  lie  DECA  club  organized  the  first  Lincoln  DECA  Alumni 
Association.  A big  brother -big  sister  arrangement  for  organizing  next  year*s 
students  was  handled  by  this  year's  DECA  class.  Two  complete  sets  of  Texas 
manuals  are  being  purchased  for  next  year.  A total  of  thirty  students  are 
enrolled  for  two  classes  next  year. 

North  High  School  - DECA  affiliate  for  six  years.  Flan  C.  Prerequisite 
subject,  salesmanship.  North  High  School  DECA  participated  in  the  procla- 
mation ceremony  of  National  DECA  Week  by  Governor  Hughes.  Thirty-five  DECA 
students  sold  200  boxes  of  candy  and  grossed  $300  profit . A DECA  bookstore 
was  opened  for  added  income.  Three  North  High  DECA  students  placed  in  the 
State  DECA  Leadership  Conference.  Efforts  are  being  directed  to  get  better 
and  more  visual  aids  for  the  department.  Thirty-seven  students  have  been  ^ 
accepted  for  next  year's  program. 

Roosevelt  High  School  - DECA  affiliated  for  three  years.  Plan  C,  Prerequisite 
subject:  salesmanship.  Thirty-two  students  completed  the  program  this  year 

with  twenty-five  scheduled  for  next  year.  New  classroom  equipment  and  model 
store  did  much  to  Improve  the  program  this  year. 

Technical  High  School  - DECA  affiliate  for  nine  years.  Plan  C,  Prerequisite 
subjects:  merchandising,  salesmanship,  advertising,  display.  The  D.E,  store 

has  been  continued  as  a successful  fund-raising  activity  as  well  as  a source 
of  practical  merchandising  training.  Des  Moines  Tech  was  represented  in  Iowa 
DECA  by  having  students  elected  to  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Historian. 

Six  students  placed  in  contests  at  the  State  Leadership  Conference. 
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FORT  DODGE  - DECA  affiliate  for  five  years.  Plan  B,  Three  weeks  extended 
contract.  Advisory  committee  is  in  the  process  of  being  reorganized.  The 
DECA  club  this  year  participated  in  the  Retail  Christmas  S^inar  sponsored 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  State  College  of  Iowa.  They  were  also 
privileged  to  participate  in  the  J,  C,  Penney' s Career  Buildin^;  Seminar 
held  shortly  before  the  grand  opening  of  the  Penney* s Crossroad  Store,  DECA 
Week  was  proclaimed  in  Fort  Dodge  by  the  mayor,  A full-page  ad  sponsored 
by  training  stations  was  featured  during  DECA  week.  Additional  advertising 
for  this  promotional  week  was  provided  through  radio,  TV,  and  a hallway 
bulletin  board.  Further  stimulation  of  the  DECA  club  was  provided  this  year 
through  the  design  of  the  Fort  Dodge  DECA  emblem  for  blazers.  An  employer- 
employee  banquet  was  sponsored  during  the  fall  of  this  year.  Three  students 
received  honorable  mention  in  State  Leadership  Conference  contests. 

- * ^ * .^1  .<  4.^  .1  ft 
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HIMBOLDT-  DECA ^affiliate  for  one  year.  Plan  B,  Extended  contract  four  weeks. 
Three  formal  advisory  committee  meetings  were  held  this  year.  Twenty  students 
are  enrolled  for  next  year.  A major  club  activity  this  year  through  next  year 
is  a follow-up  study  of  all  graduates  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  program 
received  much  enthusiasm  by  the  school  personnel  as  well  as  business  men.  Forty- 
two  students  signed  up  for  the  program  next  year,  but  enrollment  was  held  to 
approximately  twenty, 

IOWA  CITY  - DECA  affiliate  for  ten  years.  Plan  B.  Two  weeks  extended  contract. 
Five  formal  advisory  meetings  were  conducted  this  year.  Twenty- five  to  thirty 
students  are  expected  as  enroll ees  for  next  year's  program.  Two  Bu sines smen- 
Student  Seminars  were  conducted  at  the  Civic  Center.  Curriculum  changes  were 
made  and  individual  instruction  materials  were  gathered  for  the  change  from  a*. 

"C"  to  a "B"  program.  An  employer -employee  banquet,  with  100%  participation 
was  sponsored.  Plans  are  being  completed  for  the  operation  of  a Business  Clinic 
Incorporating  training  from  basic  retailing  to  management  training. 

IOWA  FALLS  - DECA  affiliate  for  nine  years.  Plan  B.  Four  weeks  extended  contract. 
Two  advisory  meetings  held  this  year.  Twenty-three  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
program  this  year.  Iowa  Falls  merchants  sponsored  a three-page  spread  promoting 
the  program  this  spring.  Fruit  cakes  and  homecoming  bulletins  were  sold  to  raise 
funds  for  the  DECA  club.  A field  trip  was  taken  to  the  new  J,  C.  Penney  Store 
in  Fort  Dodge.  An  Iowa  Falls  student  was  elected  State  DECA  Vice  President  at 
the  Delegate  Assembly.  Twelve  D.E.  students  attended  the  State  Leadership 
Conference  in  Des  Moines.  The  coordinator  and  his  State  DECA  Vice  President 
participated  with  the  Iowa  Delegation)  in  the  National  Leadership  Conference  in 
Chicago.  An  employer-employee  banquet  was  sponsored  and  paid  for  by  the  DECA 
class.  The  regulation  classroom  banner  for  distributive  education  was  purchased 
by  the  class  for  the  D.E.  room. 

MARSHALLTOWN  - DECA  affiliate  for  nine  years.  Plan  C.  Prerequisite  courses: 
general  business,  consumer  mathematics,  business  law,  economics,  and  bookkeeping. 
Four  formal  advisory  meetings  were  held  this  year.  Four  weeks  extended  contract. 
Twenty  students  enrolled  for  1966-67  school  year,  DECA  club  sold  Christmas 
cards  to  raise  funds.  Employers  hosted  a vocational  breakfast  for  D.E. , T & I, 
and  O.E.  students.  National  DECA  Week  was  promoted  locally.  A supervisory 
development  program  for  adults  was  promoted.  The  active  advisory  committee  was 
the  spotlight  for  the  program  this  year.  Display  work  has  become  an  important 
segment  of  individual  instruction. 
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MASON  CXTT DECA  affiliated  for  six  years.  Flan  B.  Three  weeks  extended 
contract.  Three  formal  advisory  meetings  were  held  this  year.  The  DECA  club 
participated  in  National  DECA  Week.  The  creative  marketing  project  was  the 
major  activity  of  the  year  which  received  state  and  national  awards.  Eleven 
awt^rds  were  received  at  the  State  DECA  Conference.  The  chairman  of  our 
advisory  committee  promoted  donations  by  training  stations  to  raise  $230  for 
student  attendance  at  National  DECA.  An  annual  DECA  employer -employee 
appreciation  breakfast  was  sponsored.  The  traditional  DECA  Senior  Week  Break- 
fast was  also-'held  this  year  with  a club  level  DECA  key  presented  to  the 
outstanding  D«E.  student  of  the  year. 

MONTICELLO  - DECA  affiliate  for  two  years.  Plan  B.  Eleven  weeks  extended 
contract.  Organized  advisory  committee.  Nine  students  were  enrolled  in 
the  DECA  program  this  year.  Five  students  attended  the  State  Delegate 
Assembly  and  the  State  Leadership  Conference.  Monticello  will  not  have  a 
distributive  education  program  next  yeftr. 

NEWTON  - DECA  affiliated  for  six  years.  Flan  C.  Two  weeks  extended  contract. 
Three  formal  advisory  meetings  were  held  this  year.  Thirty-five  students  are 
enrolled  for  next  year.  Community  interest  in  the  D.E.  program.  A new  coordi- 
nator will  be  coming  into  the  program  as  the  present  coordinator  is  joining  the 
Fort  Dodge  Community  College  as  coordinator  of  Food  Marketing  Management. 
Recommendation  is  made  to  give  the  coordinator  adequate  coordination  time  as 
opposed  to  the  present  status. 

OEIWEIN  - DECA  affiliate  for  two  years.  Flan  B.  Extended  contract  of  three 
weeks.  Five  formal  advisory  meetings  this  year.  Eighteen  students  are  enrolled 
for  next  year.  A new  venture  of  team  teaching  by  O.E.  and  D.E.  coordinators 
was  used  for  the  first  unit  of  instructional  material  this  ^fear.  It  provided 
more  time  on  lesson  plan  preparation  and  students  liked  the  combined  class 
situation.  Oelwein  had  its  first  agri-business  student  this  year  which  worked 
out  successfully.  The  DECA  club  assisted  with  the  local  Community  Chest  Drive. 
The  school  approved  a DECA  club-sponsored  book  store.  More  than  $1,000  grossed 
in  book  sales.  The  DECA  students  placed  in  ten  State  Leadership  contests.  The 
coordinator  and  one  student  attended  National  DECA  in  Chicago.  A local  student 
scholarship  fund  has  been  suggested  for  next  year. 

OSKALOOSA  - DECA  affiliate  for  three  years.  Flan  C.  Prerequisite  subjects: 
bookkeeping  and  business  law.  Two  weeks  extended  contract.  Two  formal  advisory 
meetings  were  conducted  this  year.  Sixteen  students  are  enrolled  for  next  year. 
An  employer-employee  banquet  was  co-sponsored  by  the  vocational  office  education 
and  distributive  education  students.  Certificates  of  completion  were  presented 
by  the  coordinators  to  students.  More  cooperation  between  D.E.,  O.E.,  and  T & I 
is  planned  for  next  year. 

OTTUMWA  -DECA  affiliate  for  two  years.  Flan  B.  Four  weeks  extended  contract. 
One  formal  advisory  meeting  this  year.  More  specific  related  instructional' 
material  will  be  included  in  next  y^r's  program.  Increased  efforts  are  being 
made  in  the  public  relations  area. 

FERRY  - DECA  affiliated  for  four  years.  Flan  B.  Four  weeks  extended  contract. 
One  formal  advisory  meeting  this  year.  Sixteen  students  are  enrolled  for  next 
year.  Eight  students  attended  the  State  Leadership  Conference  this  year. 
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SAYDEL  - DECA  affiliated  for 'six  yeArs Flan  Two  w'Oeks  extended  contract. 

No  formal  advisory  meetings  this  year;  .contacted  on  an  individual  basis.  Sixteen 
students  are  enrolled  for  next  year's  program.  Two  students  placed  in  the  State 
Leadership  Conference.  The  DECA  class  handled  ticket  sales  at  school  for  the 
Highland  Park  Businessmen's  Annual  Pancake  Day.  An  annual  employer-employee 
banquet  was  sponsored.  National  DECA  Week  was  promoted  through  student  name 
plates  and  window  posters.  The  coordinator  participated  in  the  state-regional 
D,E,  meeting  at  Winterset,  Iowa  and  visited  the  Marshalltown  program  on  teacher 
visitation  day.  Recommendation  is  made  for  a separate  room  for  DoE,  classes 
with  proper  equipment  included. 

SIOUX  CITY  - DECA  affiliated  for  ten  years.  Plan  B.  Two  weeks  extended  contract. 
Three  formal  advisory  meetings  were  conducted.  The  D,E, , office  occupations,  and 
T 6t  I programs  cooperated  in  several  activities  this  year.  An  employer  coffee 
hour  was  held  at  the  Sheraton-Warrior ; Sioux  City  High  School  Day,  an  employee 
banquet,-;  and  a first  place  homecoming  float  were  also  sponsored.  A three-program 
newsletter  was  developed.  Program  promotion  presentations  were  made  to  the  city 
PTA  Council,  two  business  service  clubs,  four  junior  high  schools,  and  counselors 
of  three  city  senior  high  schools.  Outstanding  program  coverage  for  D.E*,  office 
occupations,  and  T 6c  I was  provided  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  magazine,  Sioux 
City  Sue,  Another  accomplishment  was  the  establishment  of  a vocational  committee 
in  addition  to  the  individual  advisory  committees.  Five  adult  courses  were 
organized;  three  taught  by  the  coordinator.  The  Occupational  Related  Manual  from 
Minnesota  was  used  this  year  as  a basic  general  related  supplement.  The  sales 
album  donated  by  Pontiac  Motor  Division  was  greatly  appreciated.  Thirty  students 
have  been  enrolled  for  next  year  with  two  of  these  coming  from  East  High  School, 

STORM  LAKE  - DECA  affiliate  four  years.  Plan  C.  Prerequisite  subjects;  sales- 
manship, general  business,  and  bookkeeping.  Two  weeks  extended  contract.  An 
advisory  committee  has  been  organized;  no  formal  meetings  this  year.  There  is  a 
potential  of  fourteen  students  for  next  year's  program.  Sixteen  D,E,  students 
completed  the  school  year  with  the  program  this  year.  An  employer-employee  banquet 
was  sponsored  by  D.E,  students.  A paper  book  counter,  operated  on  a consignment 
basis,  provided  club  funds. 

WASHINGTON  - DECA  affiliated  for  seven  years.  Plan  B.  One  formal  advisory 
meeting  this  year.  Sixteen  students  completed  the  distributive  education 
course  this  year.  Fifteen  students  are  enrolled  for  next  year,  A supervisory 
development  course  was  taught  by  Mr,  Barry  Reece  of  the  State  College  of  Iowa, 

A Washington  DECA  student  was  elect#^  State  DECA  Treasurer  this  year.  Four 
students  placed  in  the  State  Leadership  Conference  contests.  One  student  won 
first  place  in  the  Display  Contest  at  the  National  Leadership  Conference. 

WATERLOO 

East  Hi^  School  - Plan  C.  No  formal  advisory  meetings  were  held.  Individual 
contacts  were  made  as  needed. 

West  High  School  - Plan  C.  No  formal  advisory  meetings  were  held.  Individual 
contacts  were  made  as  needed. 

One  coordinator  was  in  charge  of  both  high  school  distributive  education  programs. 
Prerequisite  subjects;  bookkeeping,  business  law,  typing  or  economics.  One  week 
extended  contract,  DECA  chapters  were  organized  in  both  high  schools,  A student 
fr^^East  High  School  was  selected  as  Iowa  D.E,  Student  of  the  Year  during  the 
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Tenth  Annual  Iowa  DECA  Leadership  Conference  In  Des  Moines.  This  student 
represented  Iowa  at  the  National  Leadership  Conference  in  Chicago  and  plp.ced 
ninth  in  national  competition*  Three  student -teachers  from  the  State  College 
of  Iowa  did  student  teaching  at  East  and  West  High  Schools  in  the  distributive 
education  program. 

WEBSTER  CITY  - DECA  affiliate  for  seven  years.  Plan  C.  program.  Prerequisite 
subjects:  salesmanship  and  bookkeeping.  Four  weeks  extended  contract.  Three 

formal  advisory  committee  meetings  were  held  this  year.  Twenty  or  twenty-five 
students  are  anticipated  for  the  1966-67  school  year.  An  employer -employee 
banquet  was  quite  successful.  Approximately  twenty-five  businesses  sponsored 
gift  subscriptions  for  classroom  magazines  to  be  ui^ed  by  distributive  education 
students.  Student  store  manuals  were  returned  tc  mployers  for  their  evaluation 
ano  for  permanent  record.  The  North  Central  Association  visiting  committee  gave 
a very  favorable  report  on  the  distributive  education  program  in  Webster  City. 

WEST  DES  MOINES  - DECA  affiliate  for  six  years.  Plan  B.  program.  Extended 
contract  is  four  weeks.  The  organized  advisory  committee  held  no  formal 
meetings.  Meetings  were  handled  on  an  individual  contact  basis.  Twenty 
students  are  scheduled  for  the  1966-1967  school  year  in  distributive  education. 
Sixteen  students  completed  the  D.E,  program  requirements  this  year.  Stabi- 
lization of  students  on  jobs  was  much  more  favorable  this  year  than  the  previous 
year  which  should  indicate  a closer  link  between  interests  and  abilities.  Tbe 
class  participated  in  two  field  trips  through  the  Super -Valu  Warehouse  and 
Sears  Roebuck  & Company.  The  program  was  upgraded  this  year  with  the  addition 
of  new  equipment  including  display  case,  wrapping  counter,  and  large  window 
display  uniL.  Students  made  over  1500  signs  for  staff  members  and  administra- 
tors in  the  school  district  through  the  operation  of  the  new  sign -making 
machine. 

WINTERSET  - The  DECA  program  was  organized  this  year  with  100%  membership. 

Plan  C program.  Prerequisite  subject:  bookkeeping.  Four  weeks  extended 

contract.  Fifteen  to  twenty  students  are  anticipated  for  the  1966-1967 
school  year.  One  formal  advisory  committee  meeting  was  held  this  year.  The 
present  distributive  education  coordinator  is  leaving  to  enter  college 
administrative  work.  Community  attitude  has  been  good  toward  the  program. 

Three  new  training  stations  participated  in  the  progrAm'this  .year  and'sevpral. 
additional  training  stations  are  considering  participation  for  the  coming  year. 

HAMPTON  - DECA  affiliate  ten  years.  Plan  B.  Extended  contract  of  four  weeks. 
Ten  students  are  enrolled  for  the  1966-1967  school  year.  Fourteen  students 
completed  the  program  this  year.  Community  attitudes  and  business  cooperation 
have  been  excellent.  An  employer-employee  banquet  was  sponsored.  DECA 
calendars  and  distributive  education  decals  were  used  for  promotional  purposes. 
No  formal  advisovy  committee  meetings  were  held  this  year.  Five  students 
entered  contests  at  the  State  Leadership  Conference. 


Distributive  Education  in  the  Community  College  or  Area  Vocational -Technical  School 

The  distributive  education  programs  at  the  post  secondary  level  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  student  to  further  specialize  within  the  area  of  marketing 
and  distribution.  The  more  mature  student  at  the  post  secondary  level  is  now 
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more  capable  of  narrowing  his  choice  of  career  objective  and  selecting  a 
specialisied  marketing  area.  The  programs  may  be  organized  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  student  to  develop  abilities  at  any  level  of  employment  from  an 
entry  job  in  a distributive  occupation  or  to  prepare  to  enter  a mid-management 
level  of  employment. 

A very  vital  portion  of  the  program  is  the  field  training  experience  the  student 
gains  in  a training  station.  Approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  time  the  stu- 
dent is  enrolled  in  the  program  is  spent  in  a qualified  training  station.  The 
employer  provides  learning  experiences  for  the  student  in  numerous  aspects  of 
business.  The  field  training  experience  portion  of  the  program  is  coordinated 
by  a qualified  teacher-coordinator  who  complements  the  learning  obtained  on 
the  job  in  classroom  instruction.  The  on-the-job  training  may  be  organized 
either  on  a block-time  or  half-time  basis.  In  the  block-time  form  of  organization 
the  student  spends  a certain  number  of  weeks  in  the  classroom  during  which  time 
he  is  in  class  for  six  hours  a day  and  then  proceeds  to  work  on  a full-time  basis 
in  an  approved  training  station  for  a predetermined  number  of  weeks.  In  the 
half-time  organization'  the  students  attend  school  for  a half  day  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  the  training  station. 

The  advisory  committee  is  an  important  link  in  these  programs  between  the  business- 
man, and  the  school.  Throu^  an  advisory  committee,  which  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  throughout  the  state  from  representative  businesses  within  specialized 
fields,  the  teacher -coordinator  is  provided  with  advice  from  the  business  community. 
This  committee  serves  to  provide  advice  on  the  needs  within  the  specialized  mar- 
keting areas,  assists  in  obtaining  qualified  training  stations,  and  provides 
assistance  in.  numerous  other  ways  to  the  specialized  programs. 

Instructional  Programs  and  Related  Activities  - Post  Secondary 
FORT  DODGE 

Community  College  (Food  Marketing  Management)  - DECA  affiliate  for  two  years. 
Thirty-seven  students  were  enrolled  in  Food  Marketing  Management  this  year. 

The  coordinator  is  leaving  the  program  to  accept  the  position  as  local  director 
of  adult  education.  Two  new  coordinators  have  been  employed  and  one  additional 
section  will  be  added. 

IOWA  FAILS 

Ellsworth  Community  College  (Department  Store  Marketing  Management)  - DECA 
affiliated  for  three  years.  No  formal  advisory  meetings  were  conducted  this 
year.  Four  weeks  extended  contract.  Twenty-one  sophomores  and  forty  freshman 
are  enrolled  for  next  year.  A new  course,  retail  salesmanship,  was  implemented 
this  year  to  develop  experiences  of  returning  sophomores  after  their  second 
field  experience  training  period.  Other  course  content  revisions  have  been  made, 

A new  program  brochure  was  developed  this  year.  The  coordinator  made  numerous 
visits  to  schools  throughout  Iowa  to  promote  the  program.  The  DECA  club  parti-  | 

cipated  in  various  fund  raising  events.  The  post  secondary  students  partici-  I 

pated  in  both  state  and  national  conferences.  Due  to  expansion,  a second  coordinator  J 

! 
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has  been  employed  for  the  1966-1967  school  year. 


Ellsworth  Community  College  (Petroleum  Marketing)  - DECA  affiliate  for  two 
years.  One  fonnal  advisory  meeting  held  this  year.  Four  weeks  extended 
contract.  Eighteen  sophomores  and  twenty  freslutien  are  enrolled  for  next 
year.  The  program  has  received  excellent  support  from  many  of  the  major 
oil  companies,  independent  jobbers,  and  dealers.  Curriculum  is  undergoing 
constant  revision  to  meet  demands  of  industry.  A new  course  for  sophomores, 
Petroleum  Seminar,  was  introduced  this  year  to  develop  experiences  after  the 
second  field  experience  training  period.  Other  course  content  revisions 
have  been  made.  A new  program  brochure  was  developed  this  year.  The  coor- 
dinator made  numerous  visits  to  schools  throu^out  Iowa  to  promote  the  pro- 
gram. The  DECA  club  participated  in  various  fund-raising  events.  The  post 
secondary  students  participated  in  both  state  and  national  conferences.  Due 
to  expansion,  a second  coordinator  has  been  employed  for  the  1966-67  school 
vear . 

Ellsworth  Community  College  (Fashion  Merchandising)  - DECA  affiliated  for 
one  year.  Organized  an  advisory  committee.  Four  weeks  extended  contract. 
Forty-five  students  have  been  selected  for  next  year's  program.  Study  tours 
and  public  relations  presentation  by  the  coordinator  and  sixteen  students 
stimulated  additional  interest  in  the  program.  Retailers  in  Iowa  have  been 
cooperative  and  very  receptive  regarding  the  Fashion  Merchandising  program 
during  its  first  year  of  operation.  Optimism  is  high  for  expanding  the 
present  program  with  increased  enrollment  and  training  stations  being  available 

MUSCATINE 


Community  College  (Feed  and  Fertilizer  Marketing)  - DECA  affiliated  for  one 
year.  Two  fonnal  advisory  meetings  held  this  year.  Twelve  month  contract. 
Numerous  resource  people  from  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Des  Moines,  Minnesota, 
and  the  local  training  area  made  stimulating  and  motivating  presentations  to 
the  class  through  new  ideas  and  instructional  materials.  Training  stations 
have  been  plentiful  and  excellent  in  their  cooperation  with  the  program. 

There  will  be  an  expansion  of  the  program  for  the  coming  year  as  a result 
of  available  training  stations  and  a demand  for  trained  workers  in  the  feed 
and  fertilizer  industry.  The  program  will  be  assigned  to  additional  facilities 
or  new  facilities  for  the  coming  school  year. 
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SUMMARY  OF  TYPES  OF  PROGRAMS 


City  Plan  B 

Algona  


A1 toona x 


Ames 


Ankeny ; x 

Audubon x 

Bettendorf  x 


Burlington 


Cedar  Falls 


Cedar  Rapids  Jefferson x 

Cedar  Rapids  Washington x 

Cedar  Rapids  Washington x 


Charles  City 

Council  Bluffs  Abraham  Lincoln 


Council  Bluffs  Jefferson  x 


Davenport  Central 

Davenport  West 

Des  Moines  East 

Des  Moines  Lincoln 
Des  Moines  North 
Des  Moines  Roosevelt 
Des  Moines  Tech 


Fort  Dodge x 


Hamp  ton 


Humboldt x 

Iowa  City x 


Iowa  Falls 
Ifar  shall  town 


Mason  City x 

Monticello  x 


Newton 


Oelweln x 


Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa 


Plan  C 

X 


X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 


3C 

X 


X 


X 


State  of  lova 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
Des  Moines 


Doyle  0.  Carpenter, 
Associate  Superintendent 
Windol  L,  Wyatt, 

Director 


Weldon  Else,  Chief 
Ron  Jarchow,  Consultant 
Jayne  Sinnaemian,  Consultant 
Business  Occupations 


DIRECTORY  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  IN  IOWA  FOR  1965  - 1966 


CITY 

N^\HE 

ADDRESS 

TEACHER  EDUCATOR 

Cedar  Falls 

Oliver  Anderson 

State  College  of  Iowa 

Cedar  Falls 

Lucille  Wri^t 

State  College  of  Iowa 

E'lELD  INSTRUCTORS 

Cedar  Falls 

Glenn  Hansen 

State  College  of  Iowa 

Cedar  Falls 

Barry  Reece 

State  College  of  Iowa 

PROGRAMS  IK 

1 SCHOOLS 

No.  of 

Tvne  of  Class 

Clt£ 

Programs 

Superintendent 

High  School 

Algona 

1 

Otto  B,  Laing 

Part-Time 

jfiltoona 

1 

Charles  Varner 

Cooperative 

Ames 

1 

Walter  B,  Hetzel 

Ankeny 

1 

Keith  D,  Hopkins 

Audubon 

1 

Earl  L.  Miller 

Bettendorf 

1 

S,  A,  Ballantyne 

Burlington 

1 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Hahn 

Cedar  Falls 

1 

Dr.  William  A.  Anderson 

Cedar  Rapids 

3 

Dr.  Arnold  W.  Salisbury 

Charles  City 

1 

H.  J.  Eastman 

Council  Bluffs 

2 

Russel  J.  Mourer 

Davenport 

2 

Dr.  Harold  Kaiser 

Des  Moines 

5 

Dr.  Dwight  M.  Davis 

Fort  Dodge 

1 

Carl  T.  Feelhaver 

Hampton 

1 

James  R.  Alexander 

Humboldt 

1 

Clyde  D.  Mease 

Iowa  City 

1 

Buford  W.  Garner 

Iowa  Falls 

1 

Robert  A.  Baker 

Marshalltown 

1 

J.  C.  Hoglan 

Mason  City 

1 

P.  0.  Brunsvold 

Monticello 

1 

S . Boyd  Shannon 

Newton 

1 

D.  D.  Dunlavy 

Oelwein 

1 

Arthur  R.  Sensor 

Oskaloosa 

1 

Joe  L.  Gettys 

Ottumwa 

1 

Dr.  Mel  A.  Everingham 

Perry 

1 

Robert  E.  Horsfall 

Saydel  (Des  Moines) 

1 

Horace  S . 01 iver 

SlouK  City 

1 

Marvin  T.  Nodland 

Storm  Lake 

1 

A.  R.  Block 

Washington 

2 

John  V.  Phleger 

Waterloo 

2 

Dr.  George  W.  Hohl 

Webster  City 

1 

John  F.  Fields 

West  Des  Moines 

1 

Charles  E.  Joss 

Winters et 

1 

D.  R.  Lilland 

Post  Secondary 

Fort  Dodge 

1 

Carl  T.  Feelhaver 

D , E , Programs 

Iowa  Falls 

3 

Earl  R.  Cope 

Muscatine 

1 

Arthur  A.  Johnson 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


1965  - 1966 

PART-TIME  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  CENTERS—HIGH  SCHOOL 


City 

Coordinator 

Enrollment 

Male 

Finale 

1. 

Algona 

Charles  B.  Ullom 

3 

3 

2. 

Altoona 

Merrill  B.  Butts 

10 

11 

3. 

Ames 

James  K.  Over turf 

16 

14 

4. 

Ankeny 

Lindley  Hoyt 

13 

5. 

Audubon 

Jerry  Helland 

13 

3 

6. 

Bettendorf 

H.  V.  Stephenson 

4 

5 

7. 

Burlington 

H.  Earl  Bowick 

6 

19 

8. 

Cedar  Falls 

Ronald  E.  Rath 

7 

13 

9. 

Cedar  Rapids, 

Mike  Crawford 

9 

19 

Jefferson 
Cedar  Rapids, 

Lyle  Natvig 

6 

20 

Washington 
Cedar  Rapids, 

Kenneth  Freeman 

14 

13 

Washington 

10. 

Charles  City 

John  0.  Schutte 

9 

3 

11. 

Council  Bluffs, 

Ward  Bean 

Q 

6 

Jefferson 
Council  Bluffs, 

Gerald  E.  Ross 

4 

17 

Lincoln 

12. 

Davenport,  Central 

Bill  Kortemeyer 

7 

9 

Davenport,  West 

Scott  Nicol 

3 

27 

13. 

Des  Moines,  East 

Lorraine  Murdock  (Mrs.) 

11 

15 

Des  Moines,  Lincoln 

Jerry  Manning 

15 

11 

Des  Moines,  North 

Richard  C.  Berry 

16 

12 

Des  Moines,  Roosevelt 

Randall  C.  Fossum 

23 

11 

Des  Moines,  Technical  Terry  J.  Eaton 

8 

11 

14. 

Fort  Dodge 

Gerald  Leberman 

6 

10 

15. 

H^pton 

Larry  J . Walsh 

10 

4 

16. 

Humboldt 

Richard  J.  Furst 

6 

6 

17. 

Iowa  City 

Paul  E.  Wyant 

8 

9 

18. 

Iowa  Falls 

Dennis  Speas 

17 

6 

19. 

Marshalltown 

Donald  C.  Wilson 

13 

5 

20. 

Mason  City 

Aileen  Stem 

5 

10 

21. 

Monticello 

Elmer  J.  Anderson 

3 

6 

22. 

Newton 

Steve  R.  Parson 

17 

14 

23. 

Oelwein 

Victor  Collins 

5 

13 

24. 

Oskaloosa 

B.  B.  Rockwell 

10 

1 

25. 

0 1 tumwa 

Jim  Braden 

12 

9 

26. 

Perry 

Michael  L.  Sheehan 

6 

5 

27. 

Saydel  (Des  Moines) 

Paul  Brust 

6 

7 

28. 

Sioux  City 

Charles  W.  Campbell 

5 

19 

29. 

Storm  Lake 

Walter  Schulz 

9 

7 

30. 

Washington 

James  Houstman 

10 

5 

31. 

Waterloo,  East 

Miles  A.  Tyler 

7 

4 

Waterloo,  West 

Miles  A.  Tyler 

12 

:8 

32. 

Webster  City 

Andrew  Brinsko 

8 

11 

33. 

West  Des  Moines 

Roderick  Kent 

8 

8 

34. 

Winterset 

Carl^M.  Humphrey 

15 

3 

TOTALS 

396 

412 

0 


23 
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PUCEMENT  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  COOPERATIVE  PART-TIME  TRAINEES 

1965-1966 


^ 

. 53 

^ 

^ 

554 

^ 

^ 

^ 

591 

^ 

532-5 


501 


502 


503 


504 


505 


506 


507 


508 


509 


70 


72 


73 


75 


76 


78-79 


40-47 


48 


CLASSIFICATIONS 

Bldg.  Materials » Hdw. 

General  Mdse, 

Food  Stores 

Automotive  Dealers 

Gasoline  Service  Station 
Apparel,  Access.  Stores 

Furniture  Stores 

Eating  Places 

Drug  Stores 

Other  Retail  Stores 

Non-Store  Retailers 


Motor  Vehicles  & Equipment 


Drugs,  Chemicals,  Etc. 


Dry  Goods,  Apparel 


GroCo  & Related  Products 


Farm  Prod,  and  Raw  Material 


Electrical  Goods 


HdWo,  Plb 


Mach inery , Equipmen t 


Misc.  Wholesalers 


Hotels,  Tourists  Courts 


Personal  Services 


Business  Services 


Auto  Services  & Garages 


Misc.  Repair  Services 


Recreation 


Transporta  tion 


Communicat ion 


Secondary 
M 

10  4 

57  148 

94  27 

20  

27 

41  51 

12  6 

16  35 

10  19 

21  32 

17  30 


5 


Post 

Secondary 

Ml  £ 

~40  TT 

31  

31 


Total 

Cumulative 

Enrollment 


60-62  Finance 


63-64  Insurance 


65  Real  Estate 


422  Storing 


Manufacturin 


363  Household  Appliances 


Division  "D**  Manufacturin 


TOTALS 


396  412 


129  21 


958 
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Program  Interpretation  and  Promotion 

A tabulation  of  the  major  types  of  business  training  stations  represented 
in  the  distributive  education  program  for  1965-1966  showed  that  the  majority 
of  students  were  employed  as  follows:  department  stores,  144;  specialty 

stores,  140;  food  stores,  119;  ready-to-wear  shops,  53;  service  stations,  42; 
drugstores,  28;  restaurants,  22;  hardware,  13;  jewelry,  11;  theaters,  3*  The 
remainder  of  students  represented  in  training  stations  were  in  miscellaneous 
distributive  service  occupations. 

Organizations  which  employed  the  greatest  number  of  students  were  Younkers,  63; 

J.  C.  Penney,  27;  Hy-Vee  Food  Stores,  25;  Super  Valu  Stores,  24;  Montgomery  Ward, 
24;  Sears  Roebuck  6e  Company,  16;  F.  W.  Woolworth,  14;  S.  S.  Kresge  Co.,  13;  and 
Eagle  Food  Stores,  11.  Other  firms  employing  more  than  five  students  were 
Killians,  W.  T.  Grant,  Kinneys,  and  Kinky  Dinky. 

New  Programs  for  the  Coming  Year 

Six  new  hi^  school  programs  in  distributive  education  are  scheduled  for  the 
1966-1967  school  year:  Maquoketa,  Nevada,  Spencer,  Urbandale,  Waverly,  and 

West  Union. 

On  the  post  secondary  level.  Cedar  Rapids  will  be  opening  a new  program  in 
Floriculture  which  will  combine  agriculture,  distributive  education,  and 
trade  and  industrial  training  areas  such  as  growth,  technical  aspects,  and 
marketing.  This  program  will  function  as  a ten-month  program  encompassing 
cultural  practices,  greenhouse  operation,  floral  design,  retail  operation, 
and  business  management  in  addition  to  the  two  periods  of  field  experience 
in  selected  training  stations. 

Muscatine  will  be  expanding  the  twenty-one  month  Feed  and  Fertilizer  Marketing 
program.  The  program  has  received  wide  industrial  acceptance  and  interest 
throughout  Iowa.  Contacts  have  also  been  made  in  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  Cooperation  of  news  media 
through  newspapers  and  trade  journals  have  given  momentum  to  the  program.  It 
is  expected  that  greater  success  will  be  realized  with  the  expansion  of  the 
program  in  the  coming  year. 

Iowa  Falls  is  adding  a new  section  in  Department  Store  Marketing  Management 
at  Ellsworth  Community  College. 

Fort  Dodge  Community  College  will  be  opening  an  additional  section  in  Food 
Marketing  Management  as  an  expansion  of  their  present  program.  An  increased 
demand  for  high  caliber  personnel  with  more  training  stations  available  has 
created  the  exp<iiision  of  this  program. 

The  forty- five  week  Retail  Hardware  Marketing  program  at  Ottumwa  will  open 
this  year  with  a twenty- three  week  period  of  classroom  study  in  three  seg- 
ments and  twenty-two  weeks  of  on-the-job  training  in  two  segments.  This 
program  is  designed  t^o  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  successful  careers 
in  retail  hardware  merchandising  and  management. 

State  DECA 

The  club  program  grows  by  ’’leaps  and  bounds”  spearheading  the  Distributive 
Education  program.  Iowa  is  in  its  tenth  year  affiliated  with  National  DECA. 
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DECA  has  expanded  from  200  students  in  five  chapters  to  956  students  in  forty-six 
chapters  (forty-two  high  school  chapters  and  four  post  secondary  chapters).  This 
represents  an  increase  of  126  members  over  last  year. 

High  School 

On  November  19-20,  1965  the  Iowa  Delegate  Assembly  convened  in  Des  Moines  at 
the  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel.  Prospective  candidates  were  screened  by  a screening 
cononittee  on  Friday  evening.  A ntunber  of  delegates  arrived  on  Friday  evening 
although  they  were  not  running  for  an  office.  A dance  and  a mixer  for  students 
provided  an  interesting  evening  along  with  some  good  public  relations  to  carry 
back  to  the  local  clubs.  The  Iowa  DECA  officers  for  1965-66  weret  Bill  Carmichael, 
Des  Moines  Lincoln,  president;  Dave  Whitney,  Iowa  Falls,  vice  president;  Sue 
Mazzola,  Des  Moines  Tech,  secretary;  Albert  Brock,  Washington,  treasurer;  Christa 
Showman,  Des  Moines  Tech,  historian;  Mark  Tietz,  Cedar  Rapids  Washington, 
par 1 iamen  tar ian . 

The  Tenth  Annual  Iowa  DECA  Leadership  Conference  was  conducted  in  Des  Moines  on 
March  13-14,  1966.  Five  hundred  fifty  DECA  members  attended  this  tenth  anniversary 
conference  in  addition  to  nine  student-guests,  forty-three  local  advisors,  eighteen 
future  coordinators  from  the  State  College  of  Iowa,  eighty-two  adult  guests  who 
served  as  chaperones,  observers,  judges,  and  speakers--seven  hundred  two  people  in 
all  attended  the  1966  State  Leadership  Conference. 

Conference  addresses  were  presented  by:  Mr.  Edwin  L,  Nelson,  Head,  Distributive 

Education  Unit,  Occupations  Branch,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D,C.; 

Mr.  Joe  Moore,  Public  Relations  Director,  Flynn  Dairy  Company,  Des  Moines; 

Mr.  Boyd  H.  Graeber,  Past  Associate  Superintendent,  Vocational  Education,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction;  Mr.  Emmett  Butler,  Public  and  Employee  Relations, 
The  Maytag  Company,  Newton,  Iowa;  Mr.  Paul  F.  Johnston,  Superintendent,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

All  Iowa  DECA  delegates  entered  and  took  part  in  one  or  more  contests. 

Contest  or  Award  Niunber  of  Participants 


Ad  Layout 

53 

Areas  of  Distribution  Manual 

5 

Display  Judging 

165 

D.E.  Student  of  the  Year-Boy 

63 

D.E.  Student  of  the  Year-Girl 

16 

Job  Interview 

35 

Merchandise  Information  Manual 

17 

Outstanding  Project  Award 

2 

Public  Speaking 

36 

Sales  Demonstration 

24 

Sales  Demonstration  Judging 

153 

Creative  Display 

28 

Management  Problems 

24 

Marketing  Terminology 

46 

Quantitative  Management  Problems 

39 

Radio  Script  Composition 

33 

Radio  Script  Presentation 

24 

DECA  Sweetheart  Award 

26 
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Contributing  organizations  to  Iowa  DECA  were  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Power 
and  Light  Company,  Iowa  Retail  Federation,  Iowa  Retail  Food  Dealers  Association, 
Iowa  Retail  Hardware  Association,  Sears  Foundation,  WHO  Radio,  Younker  Brothers 
Incorporated. 

Post  Secondary 

The  Annual  Post  Secondary  State  DECA  Conference  was  held  in  Fort  Dodge  with 
approximately  125  students,  sponsors,  and  judges  attending.  The  following 
contests  were  sponsored:  Chapter  Activities,  Public  Speaking,  Individual 

Marketing  Improvement  Project,  Training  Manual,  Ad  Copy  and  Layout.  State 
officers  elected  were:  Duane  Wood,  Ellsworth,  president;  Jim  Murphy,  Muscatine, 

vice  president;  Sandy  Pawluck,  Ellsworth,  secretary  (historian);  Larry  Muss er. 
Fort  Dodge,  secretary  (general);  Doug  Campbell,  Muscatine,  treasurer. 

National  DECA 


Twenty-seven  Iowa  DECA  high  school  members,  thirteen  post  secondary  members, 
and  twenty-nine  adult  sponsors  attended  the  Twentieth  National  DECA  Leadership 
Conference  in  Chicago,  April  27  through  May  1,  1966.  National  honors  received 
by  the  Iowa  DECA  delegation  included: 

High  School  Division: 

Miss  Linda  Jaspering,  Washington,  Iowa,  first  place  winner  in  the  display  contest. 
Mason  City  High  School,  Chapter  of  the  Year,  Central  Region. 

Post  Secondary  Division: 

Richard  Crovisier,  second  place.  Management  Decision  Making  - "Human  Relations". 
IDETA  - Iowa  Distributive  Education  Teachers  Association 

The  state  coordinators'  organization,  Iowa  Distributive  Education  Association, 
was  renamed  Iowa  Distributive  Education  Teachers  Association  during  the 
coordinators*  meeting  at  the  State  DECA  Delegate  Assembly,  November  19-20,  1965 
at  the  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Iowa  Distributive  Education  Teachers  Association  functions  in  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  teacher-coordinators.  In  existence  for  ten  years,  a major  purpose 
has  been  to  stimulate  and  develop  leadership  for  distributive  education  through- 
out the  state.  One  of  the  prime  responsibilities  of  the  organization  has  been 
to  aid  the  state  staff  in  planning  coordinators'  conference,  the  delegate 
assembly,  and  the  State  DE^  Leadership  Conference.  The  organization  has  worked 
closely  with  other  professional  organizations  such  as  the  Iowa  Vocational 
Association  (IVA),  the  American  Vocational  Association  (AVA) , and  the  National 
Association  of  Distributive  Education  Teachers  (NADET) . Mr.  Lyle  Natvig,  Cedar 
Rapids,  was  IDETA  president.  Larry  War ford.  Fort  Dodge,  served  as  vice  president, 
and  Dennis  Speas,  Iowa  Falls,  served  as  secretary. 

Fifty- three  distributive  education  personnel  were  members  of  AVA  and  NADET  this 
year. 
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ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  REPORT 

Vocational  Business  Occupations  Teacher  Training 
State  College  of  Iowa 
1965-66 


This  report  covers  the  activities  of  the  teacher  education  program  in  office 
and  distributive  education  at  the  State  College  of  Iowa  for  the  period  July  1, 

1965  to  June  30,  1966. 

Introduction  This  is  a summary  report  of  the  teacher  education  activities  in 
office  and  distributive  education  at  the  State  College  of  Iowa  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Iowa  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education. 

These  activities  are  organized  under  the  Department  of  Business  and  Business 
Education  which  is  headed  by  Dr.  Lioyd  V.  Douglas.  Teacher  education  for  the 
business  occupations  has  been  in  continuous  operation  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Douglas  since  1946  in  distributive  education  and  1957  in  office  education. 

The  teacher  education  staff  consists  of  three  persons  who  cooperate  in  the  many 
and  varied  activities  of  teacher  education.  Mr.  Oliver  M.  Anderson  is  teacher 
educator  in  distributive  education,  completing  his  third  year  in  this  capacity. 

Mr.  Jack  C.  Reed  serves  as  teacher  educator  in  office  education,  the  position  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  June  1965.  Mrs.  Lucille  E.  Wright  is  serving  a dual 
capacity  as  teacher  educator  in  both  distributive  and  office  vocational  education. 
Mrs.  Wright  joined  the  staff  in  the  fall  semester  of  1965. 

The  report  on  adult  education  activities  carried  out  during  the  1964-1965  year 
has  been  previously  submitted.  This  report  contains  the  teacher  education  phase 
of  the  distributive  education  program  of  summer  1965.  Those  activities  and 
courses  carried  out  in  summer  1966  will  be  reported  in  the  annual  report  sub- 
mitted in  1967. 

A.  Accomplishments  of  the  Year 

1.  Pre-Service  Training  - During  the  1965-1966  school  year  the  State  College 
of  Iowa,  Department  of  Business  and  Business  Education,  offered  the 
professional  courses  shown  on  Table  I.  Enrollments  are  shown  after  each 
course.  Students  enrolled  in  these  courses  were  primarily  potential 
teacher-coordinators  but  as  the  vocational  courses  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  college  offerings  other  students  such  as  administrators  and 
teachers  of  related  fields  may  sometimes  be  included. 

TABLE  I 


Enrollments  in  Professional 

Distributive 

Education  Courses, 

1965-1966 

Course  Title 

Semester 

D.E. 

O.E. 

Total 

Organization  and  Administration 

Summer 

9 

34 

43 

of  Vocational  Programs 

Fall 

9 

9 

18 

Philosophy  of  Vocational 

Summer 

18 

29 

47 

Education 

Fall 

4 

9 

13 

Spring 

10 

1 

11 

I 


J 
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Table  I (cont'd) 


Course  Title 

Semester 

D.E. 

O.E. 

; Total 

Adult  Business  Education 

Programs 

Spring 

8 

5 

13 

Ind iv idual  Ins  true  t ion 

Summer 

15 

29 

44 

Techniques 

Spring 

9 

3 

12 

Problems  in  Distributive 

Education 

Summer 

8 

0 

8 

Vocational  Workshop- 

Post-session 

Summer 

12 

23 

35 

Individual  Readings  in 

Distributive  Education 

Summer , Fal 1 , Spr ing 

5 

3 

8 

Directed  Work  Experience 

Fall 

3 

5 

8 

Spring 

1 

5 

6 

Research  in  Vocational 

Education 

Summer,  Fall,  Spring 

5 

2 

7 

Methods  in  Distributive 

Fall 

13 

0 

13 

Education 

Spring 

9 

0 

9 

TOTAL 

138 

157 

295 

This  compares  with  a total  of  148  class  enrollments  the  previous  year.  In 
addition  to  campus  classes,  an  extension  class  in  j^hilosophy  of  vocational 
education  at  Ottumwa  served  23  students.  Correspondence  students  in  this 
class  numbered  approximately  12. 

Technical  course  offerings  in  the  marketing  area  number  32  semester  hours.  A 
change  in  undergraduate  requirements  in  the  department  will  place  the  course 
|irinciples  of  marketing  in  the  business  core  required  of  all  students  beginning 
fall  1966.  Distributive  education  students  will  be  required  to  take  13  semester 
hours  in  marketing  in  addition  to  the  principles  course.  A course  in  commercial 
art  has  been  added  as  an  elective  applying  toward  the  technical  hour  requirement. 

Preparation  as  a vocational  office  coordinator  requires  a secretarial  emphasis. 

This  emphasis  has  changed  beginning  in  fall  of  1966  so  as  to  include  office 
practice  and  transcription  courses  in  addition  to  those  previously  required.  A 
total  of  40  credit  hours  are  available  in  the  secretarial  area  to  provide 
opportunity  for  graduate  study  in  this  area  in  addition  to  the  complete  under- 
graduate offerings.  Machine  shorthand  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  curriculum 
and  has  been  accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  many  secretarial  students.  Elements  of 
data  processing  has  also  proved  well  accepted  by  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  preparing  to  become  vocational  office  coordinators. 

Considerable  time  has  been  spent  by  the  teacher  educators  in  recruitment  and 
advis^aent  of  students  preparing  as  vocational  teachers.  Stronger  publicity  has 
brou^t  many  prospective  students  to  the  campus  to  learn  more  abc/.t  the  vocational 
areas.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  Mr.  Anderson's  and  Hr.  Reed's  time  is 
spent  in  these  functions  of  recruitment  and  advisement.  The  eight  professional 
hours  required  of  students  preparing  for  vocational  positions  make  it  difficult 
to  design  students'  programs  so  as  to  meet  all  requir^aents  and  not  delay  grad- 
uation. Advisement,  therefore,  becomes  a very  important  task  of  a teacher  educator. 
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At  the  spring  commencement  exercises,  there  were  12  students  graduated  in  the 
distributive  education  area  and  10  in  the  vocational  office  education  area. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  summer  enrollment  Included  24  students  in  office 
education  preparation  and  5 in  distributive  education  preparation.  A majority 
of  which  complete-  their  professional  courses  during  the  summer  session. 

Of  the  ten  June  graduates  in  vocational  office  education,  two  received  masters 
degrees.  Of  these  ten  students,  two  accepted  O.E.  positions  in  Iowa,  one  remained 
at  the  college  for  graduate  work,  two  accepted  positions  outside  of  the  state  and 
four  accepted  positions  as  business  education  teachers.  Of  the  twelve  distributive 
education  graduates;,  three  received  advanced  degrees,  ten  of  these  graduates 
accepted  positions  in  Iowa  and  two  accepted  positions  out  of  state. 

2.  Student  Teaching  Experiences  Student  teaching  experiences  were  provided 
through  the  regular  teaching  centers  established  by  the  Teaching  Department 
of  the  State  College  of  Iowa.  The  Des  Moines  school  system  was  added  as  a 
student  teaching  center  of  the  State  College  of  Iowa.  Centers  used  for 
student  teaching  in  business  occupations,  in  addition  to  the  Des  Moines 
school,  were  Mason  City,  Charles  City,  Waterloo,  Marshalltown,  and  Fort 
Dodge.  Each  of  these  student  teaching  centers  is  supervised  by  a student 
teacher-coordinator  who  is  in  residence  at  the  center  but  employed  by  the 
State  College  of  Iowa. 

3.  Regional  State  Meetings  Four  regional  state  meetings  were  held  the  past  year 
for  the  purpose  of  in-service  education.  These  were  held  at  Storm  Lake  on 
November  10,  Cedar  Falls  on  November  17,  Washington  on  November  22,  and 

Win  ter  set  on  November  29.  As  usual  the  *'swap-shop'*  session  was  colorful  and 
profitable. 

Mr.  Buck  Groenendyk,  mathematics  consultant  from  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  made  a presentation  at  three  of  the  meetings.  He  informed 
coordinators  of  the  Northwest  Iowa  Telewriter  Project  and  demonstrated  its  use. 

He  also  made  available  the  material  he  has  authored  on  the  teaching  of  business 
arithmetic  by  use  of  the  case  study  method.  Concepts  of  flow  charting  were 
al'.o  presented  and  a great  deal  of  interest  was  shown  on  the  part  of  the 
coordinators  present. 

A demonstration  in  the  use  of  the  Thermo- fax  machine  in  conjunction  with  the 
overhead  projector  was  given.  Mr.  Richard  Furst,  coordinator  at  Humboldt,  made 
the  presentation  at  Storm  Lake  and  the  teacher  educators  made  much  the  same 
presentation  at  the  other  regional  state  meetings. 

These  meetings  were  divided  lor  part  of  the  afternoon  into  the  distributive 
education  section  and  the  office  education  section.  Most  office  education 
coordinators  were  relatively  new  in  their  positions  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
"moSt  value  could  be  gained  in  these  meetings  by  discussing  common  problems  ior 
a greater  portion  of  the  time  period. 

Following  dinner,  Mr.  Dean  Aschim  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
presented  information  on  the  work  study  program  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

Mr.  Walter  Schulz,  Mr.  James  Houstraan,  and  Mr.  Carl  Humphrey  were  hosts  at  the 
separate  meetings  and  did  a magnificent  job  of  providing  facilities  and  equip- 
ment as  well  as  making  dinner  arrangements  for  the  meetings. 
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All  but  two  of  the  Iowa  coordinators  attended  one  of  the  regional  state  | 

meetings.  Mr.  Else,  Miss  Simmerman,  and  Mr.  Jarchow  were  in  attendance  at 
most  of  the  meetings  and  were  very  helpful.  Several  guests  from  administra- 
tion and  guidance  were  also  present  as  were  approximately  15  coordinators 
in  training  from  the  State  College  of  Iowa. 

4.  F-’ogram  Visitations  With  the  increase  in  teacher  education  staff  at  the 

Stace  College  of  Iowa,  efforts  have  been  intensified  to  visit  the  existing 
distributive  and  office  programs  throughout  the  state.  Policy  has  now  been 
established  to  visit  all  programs  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  ' 

with  respect  to  teaching  techniques  and  instructional  materials.  Check 

lists  of  existing  equipment,  facilities,  and  conditions  were  originated  for  i 

both  the  distributive  and  vocational  office  areas.  These  were  used  to  | 

determine  the  status  of  all  of  the  45  distributive  education  and  36  office  i 

vocational  education  programs.  1 

I 

Where  it  was  thou^t  advisable,  a program  was  visited  more  than  once  during  | 

the  year.  A total  of  61  visitations  were  made  to  distributive  education  \ 

programs  and  41  visitations  were  made  to  vocational  office' education  programs. 

A total  of  nearly  14,000  visitation  travel  miles  were  accumulated  by  the 
teacher  educators,  the  major  part  being  accomplished  by  Mr.  Reed  and 
Mrs.  Wright.  These  visitations  have  consumed  a large  percentage  of  the  time  . 
of  the  teacher  educators.  It  has  been  extremely  advantageous,  however,  in 
keeping  abreast  of  changes  and  innovations  in  Iowa  programs  which  has  made 
it  possible  to  keep  teacher  education  instruction  current. 

i 

J 

5.  Graduate  Education  Forty  candidates  for  master  degrees  emphasizing  dlstribu-  * j 

tive  education  and  26  candidates  in  office  education  are  in  various  stages  of  ! 

their  graduate  programs.  The  privisions  of  technical  and  professional  work 

each  summer  has  proved  most  helpful  in  building  a graduate  student  body  in 
the  business  occupations  area.  Since  the  inception  non-thesis  option, 
approximately  three- fourths  of  those  candidates  would  choose  the  thesis 
option  Sit  as  to  better  prepare  them  for  research  activities  and  provide 
a basis  for  progress  in  their  specialties. 

6.  Teacher  Placement  As  in  previous  years  there  were  more  vacancies  in  Iowa  for 
distributive  and  vocational  office  coordinators  than  were  available  to  fill 
these  vacancies.  In  addition  to  this,  the  out-of-state  vacancy  not icesr* that 
were  sent  to  this  institution  indicated  an  extreme  shortage  that  exists  for 
coordinators  in  both  fields. 

7.  Research  Only  small  informal  research  by  coordinators  has  been  reorganized 
to  place  responsibility  within  the  coordinator  associations  in  Iowa.  In  the 
distributive  education  area,  a head  of  research  was  appointed  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  teacher-coordinators  in  the  development  of  five  group  research 
projects.  These  will  still  be  edited  at  the  State  College  of  Iowa  by  teacher 
education  staff  and  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  research  edition  of 
distributive  Keynotes. 

The  office  education  teacher-coordinators  are  planning  research  efforts  for 
the  future,  but  this  year  have  completed  research  only  on  an  individual 
teacher-coordinator  basis. 


8.  Professional  Activities  The  teacher  educators  continued  professional  member- 
ship in  various  business  and  distributive  organizations. 
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The  teacher  education  staff  was  represented  in  several  capacities  at  a great 
number  of  different  meetings,  conferences,  etc.  These  activities  are  broken 
down  below  in  three  categories;  professional  meetings  for  the  improvements 
of  the  person  attending,  educational  meetings  in  which  the  staff  members 
participated  as  a resource  person,  and  leadership  activities  in  which  the 
staff  member  assumed  a leadership  role. 

1.  Professional  meetings  -- 

American  Vocational  Association  Convention,  Miami,  Florida 
Annual  meeting  • association  of  superintendents  and  curriculum  development 
administrators 

Iowa  Vocational  Association  Convention 

Conferences  for  vocational  educators  and  guidance  counselors  at 
Upper  Iowa  University,  Iowa  State  University,  and  Parsons  College 
Vocational  Education  Research  Institute,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
SCI  Guidance  and  Counseling  Conference 

World  Institute  on  Office  Technology,  University  of  North  Dakota 

Iowa  Vocational  Association,  spring  meeting 

National  Vocational  Business  Education  Convention,  Chicago 

North  Central  Business  Education  Association,  Detroit,  Michigan 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Regional  Meeting,  Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri 

2.  Educational  outreach  -- 

IBEA  Workshop,  Des  Moines 

Post  Secondary  DECA  Conference,  Fort  Dodge 

0, E,  Youth  Conference  planning  meeting,  Des  Moines 

Ellsworth  Junior  College  lecture  to  fashion  merchandising  students 

Better  Letters  Clinic,  Waterloo  Chamber  of  Commerce 

IDEA  Youth  Conference,  Des  Moines 

DECA  State  Leadership  Conference,  Des  Moines 

National  DECA  Convention,  Chicago 

Administered  post>high  school  contests  in  a case  study  in  merchandising 
Attended  O.E,  banquet.  Cedar  Rapids 
Einployer-employee  banquet.  Decorah 

Hostess  to  Miss  Hilkka  Leino,  Fulbright  scholar  from  Finland  studying 
vocational  education 
Phi  Beta  Lambda  speaker.  Fort  Dodge 

3.  Leadershi,p  activities  — 

SCI  Beginning  Business  Teacher *s  Conference,  Cedar  Falls 
SCI  Supervising  Teachers,  Cedar  Falls 
I0£A  Officers  meetings.  Cedar  Falls 
Girl  Scout  Career  Night,  Waterloo 

Vocational  Guidance  Workshop,  Iowa  State  University,  Ames 
Presentation  to  student  teacher  center  coordinators.  Laboratory  School, 
State  College  of  Iowa 

Supervised  funded  vocational  research  project  of  Mr.  Steve  Eggland 
Plans  for  1966-1967 

1.  Pre-service  Education  The  courses  shown  in  Table  II  are  tentatively  to 
be  offered  during  the  next  reporting  period. 
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TABLE  II 


Professional  Office  and  Distributive  Education  Courses  to  be  offered  during 
Summer  1966  Fall  1966  Spring  1967 


Philosophy  of  Vocational 
Education 

Org.  and  A dm.  Coop.  Programs 

Individual  Instruction  Tech. 
(O.E.  and  D,E.  sections) 

Adult  Business  Ed.  Programs 
(O.E,  and  D.E.  sections) 


Org.  and  Adm.  Coop,  Programs 
Philosophy  of  Voc.  Ed. 
Methods  in  D.E. 

Methods  in  Office  Practice 

Directed  Work  Experience 


Philosophy  of  Vocational 
Education  (?) 

Adult  Business  Education 
Programs 

Individual  Inst.  Tech, 
(two  sections) 

Methods  in  D.E. 

Methods  in  Office 
Practice 

Directed  Work  Experience 


2.  Student  Teaching  Student  teaching  in  distributive  education  will  be  at 
established  teaching  centers  unless  overloading  makes  outside  contracts 
necessary.  Any  center  whose  distributive  program  does  not  meet  the 
standards  set  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Vocational 
Division,  will  not  be  used.  With  an  increased  number  of  students  it 
may  be  necessary  to  use  towns  close  by  an  established  center. 

The  State  College  of  Iowa  has  recently  added  school  systems  close  to 
Des  Moines  as  student  teaching  centers.  This  will  make  possible  several 
additional  student  teacher  placements  in  the  Des  Moines  area  for  the 
ensuing  school  year. 

3.  In-service  Education  Regional  state  meetings  will  be  continued  as  well 

as  visitations  to  coordinators  at  their  schools. 

Professional  courses  in  vocational  office  and  distributive  education 
will  be  taught  by  the  teacher  educators  through  the  extension  division. 
The  first  offering  will  be  Organization  and  Administration  of  Vocational 
Programs  and  the  second  will  be  Individual  Instruction  Techniques. 

4.  Graduate  Education  Advising  of  M,  A.  candidates  emphasizing  distributive 

and  office  education  will  be  done  by  Dr.  L.  V.  Douglas,  Head  of  Business 
and  Business  Education  and  by  the  teacher  educators  of  distributive  edu- 
cation and  office  education. 

Adult  Education  Plans  and  work  schedules  will  be  formulated  by  the  field 
instructors  and  the  Director  subject  to  approval  by  the  State  Consultant, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Education,  and  the  Director  of  Exten- 
sion, State  College  of  Iowa.  Continued  use  of  the  monthly  planning 
reports  and  periodic  meetings  are  planned.  Routine  planning,  managements 
and  maintenance  of  proper  adult  records  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
each  of  the  field  instructors  for  the  activities  they  organize  and  carry 
out.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  establish  several  more  on-campus  management 
institutes . 

Field  instruction  will  be  enhanced  next  year  by  the  addition  of  Miss 
Aurelia  Prior  as  field  instructor  in  vocational  office  education. 
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Miss  Prior  will  at temp C organization  of  adult  education  classes  by  local 
personnel.  It  is  anticipated  that  most  school  systems  will  be  adequately 
staffed  to  furnish  instructors  for  adult  classes  in  vocational  office 
education.  Where  experienced  staff  is  not  available  or  specialized  courses 
are  required  in  the  community,  they  may  be  taught  by  Miss  Prior. 

6.  Research  The  distributive  education  staff  will  conceive  and  carry  out 
research  to  the  extent  possible  with  the  resources  available. 

Masters  candidates  will  be  encouraged  to  write  thesis  which  will  provide 
information  of  value  in  development  of  superior  distributive  and  office 
education  programs  in  Iowa. 

It  is  tentatively  planned  to  seek  funding  for  a developmental  project 
which  will  provide  instruction  film  strips  in  distributive  education. 
Documentation  is  now  being  prepared  for  a pilot  project  in  this  area. 

7.  Annual  Planning  Meeting  The  annual  planning  meeting  of  the  State  College 
of  Iowa  staff  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  is  anticipated. 

For  many  years  this  planning  meeting  has  allowed  a close  working  relation- 
ship and  clarified  the  responsibility  of  the  college  in  performing  teach- 
ing education  and  field  instructional  responsibility  in  correspondence  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Further,  it 
has  provided  a vehicle  for  long  range  planning  which  is  necessary  for  contin- 
ued successful  performance  of  these  duties. 

C.  Program  Status 

1.  The  support  of  the  Department  of  Business  Education,  college  administration, 
and  other  departments  has  been  excellent  during  this  period.  The  Director 
and  staff  of  the  Extension  Division  have  been  extremely  helpful  in  scheduling 
and  administering  the  field  work  of  the  teacher  educators  and  the  field 
instructors.  It  is  anticipated  that  full  support  of  the  college  will  continue 
in  the  future. 

2.  Adequate  preparation  of  vocational  teacher  coordinators  in  office  and 
distributive  education  continues  to  be  recognized  throughout  the  nation. 
Several  states  have  expressed  a choice  of  Iowa  graduates  over  all  others. 

We  plan  and  work  toward  enhancement  of  this  reputation. 

3.  Our  field  services  are  expanding  to  include  the  office  education  area. 

With  present  staff  we  are  meeting  only  a small  part  of  the  needs  of  Iowa 
people  employed  in  distributive  occupations.  Efficiencies  of  time  and 
resources  are  being  found  but  expansion  of  the  services  are  a real  necessity. 

Field  instructors  from  the  college  have  gained  an  enviable  reputation  in 
their  contacts  with  business  persons  and  in  their  instruction  ability. 

Their  prestige  is  enhanced  by  their  affiliation  with  the  State  College  of 
Iowa.  The  selection  of  appropriate  persons  for  field  instruction  positions 
has  resulted  in  their  maintaining  prestige  of  the  college  and  yet  being 
very  practical  in  their  curricular  organization  and  presentations.  The 
working  arrangements  at  the  college  have  proved  to  be  especially  conducive 
toward  recruitment  of  able  persons  for  field  instructional  positions. 
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The  facilities  of  the  college  have  also  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  field  instruction  activities.  The  resource  materials  and 
persons  of  the  college  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  field  instructor 
who  makes  good  use  of  these  to  improve  their  instruction. 

4.  Relationships  with  the  personnel  of  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  are  exceptionally  fine  even  during 
this  trying  period  of  rapid  growth  in  vocational  education.  Continued 
close  communications  and  frank  facing  of  the  issues  will  be  a major 
objective  of  those  engaged  in  this  program. 

5.  The  expanded  staff  of  the  college  providing  the  vocational  services 
has  increased  but  has  not  increased  to  a greater  extent  than  the 
responsibilities  assigned.  It  is  hoped  that  more  research  might  be 
accomplished  by  the  staff  and  new  teaching  materials  might  be  innovated 
as  time  becomes  available  and  as  increases  in  staff  are  made  possible. 


ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  REPORT 

Glenn  L.  Hansen  - Barry  L.  Reece 
Adult  Distributive  Education  Field  Instructors 
State  College  of  Iowa 
1965-1966 

A.  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  YEAR 

1.  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Close  liaison  has  continued  with  the  SBA  throughout  the  reporting  period. 
As  in  the  past  years,  management  classes  have  been  on  the  co-sponsorship 
basis  with  this  government  agency.  The  continuation  of  close  working 
relationships  between  the  Field  Instructors  and  members  of  the  SBA 
Regional  Office  has  made  it  possible  to  more  effectively  locate  communi- 
ties where  a need  for  a program  in  management  exists . 

Through  the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  Regional  SBA  Office,  the  Field 
Instructors  were  able  to  develop  a rather  complete  file  of  government 
publications  that  can  be  used  as  supplements  for  management  programs. 

!Chese  materials  allow  the  Field  Instructors  the  opportunity  to  help 
individual  business  firms  who  may  be  having  problems  in  one  management 
area. 

Mrs.  Inez  Finch  from  the  Des  Moines  Regional  Office  is  a most  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  this  close  relationship  which  now  exists  between  the  Adult 
Distributive  Education  Services  and  her  office.  It  is  apparent  that  this 
close  relationship  will  continue  in  future  years. 

2.  TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS 

IRFDA  (Iowa  Retail  Food  Dealers  Association) 

A continued  close  relationship  with  this  trade  association  was  a welcomed 
reality  during  the  reporting  period.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  associa- 
tion secretary,  one -day  institute  for  owners  and  managers  of  food  stores 
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was  conducted  on  our  campus. 

IIOJA  (Iowa  Independent  Oli:  JobberscAssoclation) 

During' the  month  of  August  the  flMd  staff  made  an  initial  contact  with 
the  IIOJA  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  our  services.  At  that  time  the 
field  staff  proposed  a one-day  clinic  for  sales  and  management  personnel 
working  in  the  area  of  petroleum  marketing.  Representatives  indicated 
their  interest  in  co-sponsoring  this  clinic.  At  a later  date  a second 
meeting  with  IIOJA  officials  was  held  in  Iowa  Falls  and  plans  for  a one- 
day  clinic  were  finalized.  The  adult  field  staff  enjoyed  a fine  relation- 
ship with  the  IIOJA  during  the  1963-1966  school  year  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  close  association  will  continue  in  the  future. 

IPC  (Iowa  Petroleum  Committee) 

During  the  1965-1966  school  year  the  adult  field  staff  developed  a 
working  relationship  with  the  Iowa  Petroleum  Committee.  This  association 
represents  various  groups  within  the  petroleum  industry.  During  the  year 
officials  of  the  IPC  helped  the  field  staff  design  a one-day  clinic  for 
sales  and  marketing  personnel  working  in  the  petroleum  industry  and  pro- 
vided helpful  assistance  in  other  areas.  It  is  hoped  that  this  association 
will  continue  to  support  programs  sponsored  by  the  SCI  adult  staff. 

IRHA  (Iowa  Retail  Hardware  Association) 

At  a visit  with  the  association's  secretary,  it  was  determined  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  co-sponsor  training  programs  this  year.  The 
energies  of  the  association  at  the  present  time  are  being  directed  toward 
a' post-high  school  program  in  hardware  marketing  offered  at  Iowa  Tech  in 
Ottumwa.  Indications  are  that  a close  working  relationship  with  the  State 
College  of  Iowa  adult  services  will  again  be  developed  in  the  near  future. 

3.  OTHER  PROMOTIONAL  VISITS 


The  adult  staff  met  with  representatives  at  Grundy  Center,  Oskaloosa, 

Iowa  City,  Des  Moines,  Davenport,  and  approximately  ten  other  communities 
in  an  attempt  to  familiarize  them  with  out  services.  It  appears  quite 
likely  that  a number  of  these  visits  will  contribute  to  some  program 
being  offered  in  these  comomnities  next  year. 

4.  CLASSES 


The  Complete  report  of  all  adult  distributive  education  classes  taught  by 
the  field  staff  and  resource  people  is  attached  to  this  report.  It  should 
be  noted  that  there  has  been  a substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  pro- 
grams conducted  and  total  enrollment. 

B.  MEETINGS  AND  CONFERENCES  ATTENDED  BY  THE  ADULT  D.E.  STAFF 

1.  SUMMER  COORDINATORS  CONFERENCE  (August  23,  24,  25,  26,  27) 

Both  field  Instructors  attended  this  meeting  which  was  held  in  Des  Moines. 
Mr.  Hansen  addressed  the  convention  on  Sunday  morning;  his  topic  was 
"Employee  Motivation."  This  meeting  provided  both  field  instructors  with 


an  opportunity  to  meet  officials  of  the  IRFDA  and  learn  more  about 
the  training  needs  of  retail  food  store  managers. 

3.  IOWA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  EXECUTIVE  STATE  COMFERENCE  (November  5,6) 

Both  field  instructors  attended  the  state  meeting  held  at  Davenport. 

It  proved  of  definite  value  not  only  because  of  an  excellent  program, 
but  it  afforded  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  a large  number  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce  secretaries.  There  is  an  indication  that  having  attended 
this  meeting  will  contribute  to  at  least  two  or  three  co*sponsored  • 
classes  being  offered  in  the  future. 

4.  IOWA  DECA  DELEGATE  ASSEMBLY  (November  19,20) 

Both  field  instructors  attended  this  meeting ~^which' was  held  in  Des  Ifoines. 
Mr.  Hansen^and  Hr. 'Reecer.helped  with  officer  candidate  selection  and  the 
final  election  of  state  officers. 

5.  AMERICAN  VOCATPONAL  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION  (December  7 - 11) 

Both  field  instructors  attended  the  convention  which  was  held  in  Miami, 
Florida.  The  adult  staff  considers  attendance  at  the  AVA  Convention  to 
be  of  primary  importance.  This  is  the  major  educational  convention  for 
those  educators  who  work  in  the  area  of  vocational  education. 

6.  STATE  DECA  LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE  (March  13,  14) 

Both  field  instructors  attended  this  conference  which  was  held  in 
Des  Moines.  Mr.  Reece  prepared  a managanent  problem  for  the  Manag^onent 
Problems  Contest  and  worked  with  contest  officials.  Mt.  Hansen  prepared 
tests  for  both  the  Marketing  Terminology  Contest  and  Quantitative 
Management  Problems  Contest. 

7.  IOWA  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION  (March  25,  .26) 

Both  field  instructors  attended  this  convention  which  was  held  at  Newton. 
The  IVA  Convention  brings  together  vocational  educators  from  the  fields 
of  Business  Occupations,  Trade  and  Industrial,  Vocational  Agriculture! 
and  Home  Economics. 

8.  STATE  POST-HIGH  DECA  LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE  (April  4) 

Both  field  instructors  attended  this  conference  which  was  held  at  Fort 
Dodge.  Mr.  Reece  prepared  a management  probl^  for  the  Management 
Decision-Making  Contest  and  presented  this  probloa  to  contestants . 

Mr.  Hansen  helped  select  state  officers. 

9.  NATIONAL  DECA  LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE  (April  28,  29,  30) 

Both  field  instructors  attended  this  national  conference  held  in  Chicago. 
During  the  conference  Mr.  Hansen  and  Mr.  Reece  observed  contests  and  ’ 
participated  in  other  convention  activities.  During  the  convention 
both  field  instructors  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  with  officials  of 
Super  Market  Institute  which  has  its  office  in  Chicago.  The  meeting  with 
SMI  officials  produced  a number  of  ideas  regarding  future  on-campus  clinics 
for  food  marketing  personnel. 
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C.  SPEECHES  AND  SPECIAL  PRESENTATIONS  BY  FIELD  INSTRUCTORS 

m.  GLENN  HANSEN 

1.  Presented  a talk  on  motivation^  delegation,  and  evaluation  to  supervisors 
from  Clay  Equipment  at  their  monthly  meeting. 

2.  Spoke  at  the  Manchester,  Iowa,  Annual  Retail  Banquet. 

3.  Presented  a talk  to  the  Ellsworth  Marketing  Club  Banquet  entitled, 
"Leadership  Characteristics  of  the  Modern  Businessman." 

4.  Presented  a 20>minute  talk  on  supervisory  techniques  at  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Amana  Refrigeration  Supervisors  Club. 

3.  Presented  a 40-minute  speech  on  motivating  people  at  the  conference  of 
the  Iowa  Retail  Food  Dealers  Association. 

6.  Spoke  to  Mr.  Anderson's  adult  education  class  on  administering  adult 
programs . 

7.  Gave  a short  presentation  on  the  adult  field  services  at  the  annual 
coordinators  conference. 

8.  Conducted  a two -hour  session  on  careers  in  advertising  for  the  Charles  City 
High  School  Career  Day. 

MR.  BARRY  REECE 

1.  Served  as  guest  speaker  at  the  Charles  City  Hi^  School  Employer-Employee 
Banquet. 

2.  Presented  a talk  on  supervisory  development  to  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
Fashion  Merchandising  program  at  Ellsworth  College. 

3.  Attended  the  first  Petroleum  Marketing  Advisory  Committee  meeting  and 
presented  information  regarding  the  future  growth  and  development  of  the 
Petroleum  Marketing  Program^ 

4.  Spoke  to  Mr.  Anderson's  class  on  the  topic  of  post-secondary  distributive 
education. 

3.  Attended  the  summer  coordinator  conference  and  presented  material  on  adult 
education. 

D.  REVIEW  OF  MATERIALS  PERTAINING  TO  ADULT  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

The  adult  staff  is  continuously  looking  for  teaching  aids  which  will  make  their 
work  in  adult  education  more  effective.  This  year  a special  effort  was  made  to 
contact  several  firms  who  distribute  films,  records,  books,  and  other  teaching 
aids  designed  for  use  in  the  field  of  adult  education.  Each  firm  was  asked  to 
provide  the  staff  with  examination  copies  of  their  materials. 
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Listed  below  is  the  n^e  of  each  company  contacted  and  a brief  description 
of  the  materials  provided  by  that  company, 

1 , Edward  M,  Miller  Associates  - Training  records  for  sales  and  supervisory 
personnel. 

2,  Nations  Business  Reprint  Department  - Reprints  of  special  articles  per- 
taining to  the  training  of  sales  and  management  personnel, 

3,  Success  Motivation  Institute,  Inc.  - Training  records  for  sales  and 
supervisory  personnel, 

4,  Businessmen's  Record  Library  - Training  records  for  sales  and  supervisory 
personnel. 

5,  Argyle  Publishing  Corporation  - Programmed  instruction  units  for  training 
persons  working  in  the  areas  of  sales,  supervision,  and  management. 

6,  Sales  Training  Associates,  Inc,  - A sales  training  unit  which  combines 
records  and  instructional  manuals.  Designed  for  commission  salesman, 

7,  Roundtable  Films,  Inc.  - A collection  of  films  for  management  development, 

8,  Addison  - Wesley  Publishing  Company  - Book  in  supervisory  techniques. 

9,  University  of  Michigan  Press  - Book  on  supervisory  techniques. 

10,  Gregg  Publishing  Company  - Books  on  business  psychology, 

11,  Psychological  Institute  - Aptitude  test  for  supervisory  personnel, 

E,  PROJECTS 

A card  file  of  programs  completed  has  been  continuously  kept  up  to  date.  It 
is  proving  to  be  an  excellent  method  of  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  all 
classes  completed, 

I 

A Marketing  Terminology  and  a,  .Quantitative  Management  Problems  test  was  con- 
structed by  Mr,  Hansen  and  used  for  contests  at  the  1966  Iowa  DECA  State 
Leadership  Conference, 

A Management  Problems  test  was  constructed  by  Mr,  Reece  and  used  for  contests 
at  the  1966  Iowa  DECA  State  Leadership  Conference. 

A Management  Decision-Making  test  was  constructed  and  administered  by  Mr. 
Reece  at  the  first  Post-High  School  DECA  State  Leadership  Conference. 

The  field  instructors  have  found  it  necessary  throughout  the  reporting 
period  to  be  continuously  active  in  the  development  of  new  materials  and 
the  up  dating  of  materials  on  hand. 

F.  RESOURCE  PERSONNEL 

During  the  past  year  the  Adult  Distributive  Education  field  staff  has  re- 
cruited and  trained  four  resource  instructors  who  conducted  classes  in  the 
areas  of  sales,  supervision,  and  management.  Each  instructor  used  in  SCI 
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instructional  materials,  and  each  class  taught  by  a resource  person  vas 
organized  by  the  ^dult  field  staff.  Specific  information  regarding  these 
classes  is  outlined  in  another  area  of  this  report. 

In  addition  to  the  four  resource  instructors  the  adult  staff  has  employed  the 
services  of  15  specialists  from  businesses  and  education  to  present  programs 
at  classes  and  clinics  directed  by  the  field  instructors. 

Next  year  the  SCI  Adult  Staff  vill  attempt  to  secure  the  services  of  additional 
resource  instructors.  However,  certain  factors  appear  to  limit,  to  some  degree, 
the  use  of  a large  number  of  resource  personnel.  These  factors  include  the 
following: 

1.  Many  D«E.  and  0.£.  coordinators  are  reluctant  to  organize  and 
instruct,  adult  classes  in  their  own  community.  In  addition, 
some  teachers  explain  that  they  lack  the  time  needed  to  work 
in  the  field  of  adult  education. 

2.  It  is  difficult  to  find  persons  in  the  business  community  who 
will  teach  adult  classes.  Some  lack  the  necessary  time  needed 
to  prepare  and  teach  an  adult  class;  others  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  teaching  techniques  that  must  be  used  to  insure  suc- 
cess in  adult  education. 

3.  A great  deal  of  time  and  effort  must  be  extended  by  the  adult 
staff  to  recruit  and  train  resource  personnel.  Additional 
time  is  usually  needed  to  promote  adult  classes  taught  by 
resource  personnel. 

Although  the  adult  staff  will  continue  to  secure  capable  resource  instructors 
who  are  willing  to  teach  adult  classes,  it  should  bu  recognized  that  rapid 
expansion  of  adult  education  enrollment  relying  on  resource  personnel  is  doubtful. 

G.  CLINICS 

1.  PETROLEDM  CLINIC  . 

Oh  October  5,  1965*  a one-day  clinic  for  sales  and  management  personnel 
working  in  the  field  of  petroleum  marketing  was  held  on  the  SCI  caucus . 

The  clinic,  attended  by  58  {><Krsons,  was  held  in  the  Business  Education 
Conference  ro<»n.  Topics  discussed  by  clinic  speakers  included: 

- Hiring  and  Retaining  Qaployees 

- Profitable  ^ployee  Training 

- Understanding  and  Motivating  People 

- How  to  l^ndle  Gripes,  Complaints,  and  Grievances 
Evaluation  of  ^ployee  Performance 

The  clinic  was  co-sponsored  by  the  Iowa  Petroleum  Committee,  the  Iowa 
Independent  Oil  Jobbers  Association,  and  the  SCI  Adult  Field  Staff. 

2.  FOOD  CLINIC 


A one-day  clinic  for  supers  market  managers  and  other  personnel  employed 
in  the  food  industry  was  held  on  the  SCI  campus  December  7,  1965.  Sixty 
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eight  persons  attended  the  clinic  which  was  held  in  the  Business  Education 
Department  Conference  room.  Staff  members  from  the  Business  Department 
and  specialists  from  the  food  industry  discussed  the  following  topics: 

- Hiring  and  Retaining  Employees 

- Today's  Retail  Food  Kanager 

- Profitable  Produce  Merchandising 

- Techniques  of  Ehiployee  Evaluation 

- Advertising  and  Display 

- Delegation 

The  clinic  was  co-sponsored  by  the  Iowa  Retail  Food  Dealers  Association 
and  the  SCI  Adult  Field  Staff. 

H.  VISITATIONS  AS  CONSULTANTS 

1.  SHELLSBURG  (Hansen) 

At  the  request  of  the  extension  director,  a visit  to  the  Shellsburg  School 
system  as  a consultant  for  the  area  of  business  and  distributive  educa- 
tion was  conducted.  After  meetings  with  the  superintendent  and  business 
teacher,  a written  report  was  prepared  and  sent  to  th'^  business  teacher. 

2.  DIKE  (Reece) 

At  the  request  of  the  extension  director,  a visit  to  the  Dike  Consnunity 
School  system  as  a consultant  for  the  area  of  business  and  distributive 
education  was  conducted.  After  two  meetings  with  the  superintendent, 
principal,  and  the  business  education  staff,  a written  report  was  prepared 
and  sent  to  the  school  system. 

3.  CHICAGO  (Reece) 

Served  as  a consultant  to  the  Program  Guide  for  Post -High  School 
Distributive  Educt  ;-ion.  a U.  S*  Office  of  Education  project  prepared  by 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

4.  DES  MOINES  (Reece  and  Hansen) 

The  field  instructors  have,  throughout  the  reporting  period,  made  visita'^ 
tions  to  the  State  Office  Building  to  consult  with  the  Chief  of  Business 
Occupations  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

I.  STUDIES  and  investigations 

Evaluation  sheets  from  completed  classes  were  studied  to  determine  the  parti- 
cipants* likes  and  dislikes  in  terms  of  instructional  offering,  methods  of 
instruction,  length  of  class,  etc.  A summary  of  each  class  evaluation  was 
compiled  and  distributed  to  the  co-sponsoring  agency,  extension  service, 
department  head,  director  of  D.E,  services,  and  the  State  Department  Chief 
of  Business  Occupations. 
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J.  PLANS  FOR  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Encourage  all  Iowa  coordinators  of  distributive  education  to  increase  their 
efforts  in  the  development  of  adult  programs. 

2.  Investigate  the  possibility  of  co-sponsoring  programs  with  individual  firms. 

3.  Establish  communications  with  all  trade  associations  in  Iowa,  whose 
members  are  engaged  in  distribution. 

4.  Devote  more  attention  to  consultative  work  and  recruitment  of  resource 
personnel  in  order  to  expand  adult  enrollment. 

5.  Establish  retail  management  classes  for  retailers  located  in  small 
communities  by  establishing  attendance  centers  in  larger  cities  throughout 
Iowa. 

6.  Develop  appropriate  adult  programs  designed  to  serve  the  training  needs  of 
those  persons  working  in  the  fluid  of  office  occupations. 

K.  S.  C.  I.  ADULT  DISTRIBUTIVE  ESDUCATION 

1965-1966  programs 

ADULT  FliELD  CLASSES 

CLAS  S CITY  INSTRUCTOR  ENROLLEES 

25 
30 
30 

32 
27 
27 

350 
45 
61 
35 
11 
20 

34 
22 
22 
22 

33 
40 
29 
47 
25 

35 
33 
39 
21 
33 
21 
25 

17174 


I 


1. 

Retail  Sales  Training 

Cedar  Rapids 

Hansen 

2. 

Retail  Sales  Training 

Cedar  Rapids 

Hansen 

3. 

Retail  Sales  Training 

Cedar  Rapids 

Hansen 

4. 

Sales  & Supervisory  Mgt. 

Cedar  Rapids 

Hansen 

5. 

Supervisory  Development 

Cedar  Rapids 

'Hansen 

6. 

Retail  Management 

Clarion 

Reece 

7. 

Motivating  People 

Des  Moines 

Hansen 

8. 

Christmas  Sales  Seminar 

Fort  Dodge 

. Hansen-Reece 

9. 

Christmas  Sales  Seminar 

Fort  Dodge 

Hansen -Reece 

10. 

Christmas  Sales  Seminar 

Fort  Dodge 

Hansen-Reece 

11. 

Supervisory  Development 

Forjt:  Dodge 

Hansen 

12. 

Supeanrisory  Development  II 

Fort  Dodge 

Hansen 

13. 

Supervisory  Development 

Ind^enfience 

Reece 

14. 

Motivating  People 

Iowa  Falls 

Hansen 

15. 

Principles  of  Training 

Iowa  Falls 

Hansen 

16. 

Supervisory  Development  II 

Iowa  Falls 

Hansen 

17. 

Retail  Sales  Training 

Manchester 

Hansen 

18. 

Supervisory  Development 

Marshalltown 

Reece 

19. 

Supervisory  Development 

Marshalltown 

Reece 

20. 

Supervisory  Development 

Marshalltown 

Reece 

21. 

Supervisory  Development 

Mason  City 

Hansen 

22. 

St^pervisory  Development 

Mason  City 

Reece 

23. 

Supervisory  Development 

Oelwein 

Reece 

24. 

Supervisory  Development 

Ottumwa 

Reece 

25. 

S”.pervisory  Development 

Southeast  Polk 

Hanson 

26. 

Supervisory  Development 

Vinton 

Reece 

27. 

Supervisory  Development 

Washington 

Reece 

28. 

Supervisory  Development 

Webster  City 

Reece 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT 
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ADULT  FIELD  CLASSES  (Taught  on  SCI  Campus) 


CLASS 

CITY 

INSTRUCTOR 

ENROLLEES 

1. 

Manag^ent  Seminar 

Cedar  Falls 

Hans  en 

27 

1. 

Retail  Management 

Cedar  Falls 

Hansen 

18 

3. 

Retail  Management 

Cedar  Falls 

Hansen-Reece 

31 

k. 

Review  of  Master  Salesman 

Cedar  Falls 

Hansen-Reece 

44 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT 

120 

ON-CAMPUS  CLINICS 

1»  Petroleum  Personnel 

Hanag^ent  Clinic  Cedar  Falls  Hansen-Reece 

2»  Retail  Food  Dealers 

Management  Clinic  Cedar  Falls  Hansen-Reece 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT 


ADULT  FIELD  CLASSES  (Taught  by  resource  instructors) 


Supervisory  Development 

Eagle  Grove 

Roger  Ditzenberger 

21 

Selling  Techniques 

Waterloo 

Don  Dingman 

10 

Selling  Techniques 

Waterloo 

Ron  ^th 

26 

' 

; 

total  ENROLIMENT 

57 

SUMMARY  OF  ADULT 

D,E.  ENROLLMENTS 

- 1,476 

1958-59 

18  classes 

13  cities 

667  enrollment 

1959-60 

14  classes 

10  cities 

451  enrollment 

1960-61 

13  classes 

9 cities 

389  enrollment 

1961-62 

26  classes 

13  cities 

708  enrollment 

1962-63 

25  classes 

12  cities 

636  enrollment 

1963-64 

29  classes 

11  cities 

576  enrollment 

1964-65 

33  classes 

18  cities 

734  enrollment 

1965-66 

37  programs 

18  cities 

1,476  enrollment 

CLASSES  TAUGHT  LOCALLY  USING  SCI  SERVICES  (Teacher  Training  and  Publications) 


1958-59 

None 

1959-60 

6 classes 

4 cities 

280 

enrollment 

1960-61 

17  classes 

13  cities 

411 

enrollment 

1961-62 

10  classes 

6 cities 

282 

enrollment 

1962-63 

12  classes 

7 cities 

261 

enrollment 

1963-64 

10  classes 

6 cities 

265 

enrollment 

1964-65 

9 classes 

3 cities 

159 

enrollment 

1965-66 

6 classes 

3 cities 

109 

enrollment 

58 

68 

126 
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TOTALS 


m 


1958-59 

18  classes 

13  cities 

667 

enrol  Iment 

1959-60 

20  classes 

11  cities 

731 

enrollment 

1960-61 

30  classes 

20  cities 

800 

enrollment 

1961-62 

36  classes 

15  cities 

990 

enrollment 

1962-63 

37  classes 

16  cities 

897 

enrollment 

1963-64 

39  classes 

17  cities 

841 

enrollment 

1964-65 

42  classes 

21  cities 

893 

enrollment 

1965-66 

43  classes 

21  cities 

1,585 

enrollment 

1400 


1200 


1000 


ADULT  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATIOK  ENROLLMENT  IN  IOWA 


t 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
1965  - 1966 

EVENING  SCHOOL  CENTERS  ADULT  PROGRAMS 


City  Enrollment 


J 

^ Male 

Female 

Total 

1. 

Algona 

4 

20 

24 

2. 

Altoona 

22 

2 

24 

3. 

Cedar  Falls 

237 

8 

245 

4. 

Cedar  Rapids 

157 

117 

274 

5. 

Clarion 

24 

2 

26 

6. 

Davenport 

151 

71 

222 

7. 

Des  Moines 

359 

198 

557 

8. 

Dubuque 

53 

3e, 

91 

9. 

Fort  Dodge 

46 

126 

172 

10. 

Independence 

25 

7 

32 

11. 

Iowa  City 

34 

34 

12. 

Iowa  Falls 

21 

— 

21 

13. 

Keokuk 

21 

— 

21 

14. 

Manchester 

12 

21 

33 

15. 

Marshalltown 

88 

25 

113 

16. 

Mason  City 

53 

7 

60 

17. 

Oelwein 

32 

1 

33 

18. 

Ottumwa 

37 

2 

39 

19. 

Sioux  City 

33 

72 

105 

20. 

Vinton 

30 

3 

33 

21. 

Washington 

20 

1 

21 

22. 

Waterloo 

50 

13 

63 

23. 

Webster  City 

16 

9 1 

25 

TOTALS 

1,525 

743 

2,268 

INSTITUTES  SPONSORED  BY  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  IOWA  PERSONNEL 

City  Institute  Enrol lees 

Des  Moines  Iowa  Retail  Food  Dealers  350 

Iowa  Falls  Ralston  Purina  Supervisors  44 


TOTAL 


394 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  ADULT  TRAINEES 


1965-1966 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


591 


59 


532-5 


501 


502 


503 


504 


505 


506 


Bldg.  Materials,  Hdu. 


General  Mdse. 


Food  Stores 


Automotive  Dealers 


Apparel,  Access.  Stores 


Furniture  Stores 


Eating  Places 


Drue  Stores 


Other  Retail  Stores 


Non-Store  Retailers 


Motor  Vehicles  & Equipment 


Drugs,  Chemicals,  Etc. 


Dry  Goods,  Apparel 


Groc,  & Related  Products 


Farm  Prod,  and  Rau  Materials 


Electrical  Goods 


Machinery , Equ ipment 


70  Hotels,  Tourists  Courts 


72  Personal  Services 


73  Business  Services. 


75  Auto  Services  & Garage 


76  Misc.  Repair  Services 


40-47  Transportation 


48  Communication 


49  Elec.,  Gas,  Sanitary  Service 


60-62  Finance 


63-64  Insurance 


65  Real  Estate 


422  St or in 


Manufacturin 


TOTALS 


1,264 


653 


1,917 


PROGRAMS  IN  SCHOOLS 


Type  of  Class 

City 

Evening  (Adult) 

Algona 

Iowa  Falls 

Altoona 

Manchester 

Cedar  Falls 

Marshalltown 

Cedar  Rapids 

Mason  City 

Clarion 

Oelwein 

Davenport 

Ottumwa 

Des  Moines 

Sioux  City 

Dubuque 

Vinton 

Fort  Dodge 

Washington 

Independence 

Waterloo 

(22  cities) 

Iowa  City 

Webster  City 

DISTRIBUTIVE 

EDUCATION  CLASSES  1 

965-66 

Instructor 

No*  of 
Classes 

Course 

Type  of 
Class 

Address 

ALGONA 

Charles  UXlom 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 
Pract5  <^es 

P.  T.  Coop 

High  School 

Charles  Ullom 

1 

Sales  Refresher 
Course 

Adult 

ALTOONA 
Merrill  Butts 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.  T.  Coop 

High  School 

Glenn  Hansen 

1 

Supervisory 

Development 

Adult 

AMES 

Jim  Over turf 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.  T.  Coop 

High  School 

AUDUBON 
Jerry  HelXand 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.  T.  Coop 

High  School 

BETTENDORF 

H.  V.  Stephenson 

(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.  T.  Coop 

Hi^  School 

47 


Instructor 

No.  of 
Classes 

Course 

Type  of 
Class 

Address 

BURLINGTON 

H.  Earl  Bowick 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.  T,  Coop 

High  School 

CEDAR  FALLS 

Ron  Rath 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.  T*  Coop 

High  School 

Glenn  Hansen 

1 

Retail  Management 
Cl inic 

Adult 

Glenn  Hansen  & 
Curtis  Kyhl 

1 

Using  Wall  Street  Adult 
Journal  For  Self- 
Development  In 
Management 

Glenn  Hansen  & 
Barry  Reece 

Glenn  Hansen 
Barry  Reece 
Leonard  Keefe 

1 

Sales  Training 

Adult 

Roger  Ditzenberger 
Ray  Barkmeier 
Bill  Voss 
Larry  Knutson 

1 

Retail  Food 
Dealers 

Management  Clinic 

Adult 

Glenn  Hansen 

Barry  Reece 
Don  Wilson 
Lowell  Coburn 

1 

Petroleum 
Personnel 
Manag«aent  Clinic 

Adult 

Glenn  Hansen 
CEDAR  rapids 

1 

Retail  Management  Adult 
Clinic 

Hike  Crawford 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.  T.  Coop 

High  School 

Kenneth  Freeman 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.  T.  Coop 

High  School 

Lyle  Natvig 
(Coord inator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.  T.  Coop 

Hi^  School 

Louis  Locatell 

2 

Salesmanship 

Adult 

Glenn  Hansen 

1 

Sales  and 

Supervision 

Management 

Adult 

Glenn  Hansen 

1 

Supervisory 

Development 

Adult 

Glenn  Hansen 

1 

Sales  Training 
Seminar 

Adult 
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No.  of 

Instructor  Classes  Course 


Type  of 
Class 


CEDAR  RAPIDS  (cont'd) 


Glenn  Hansen 

1 

Retail  Sales 
Training 

Adult 

Robert  Moore 

2 

Transpor tat ion 
6c  Traffic 
Management 

Adult 

Richard  Bonsall 

1 

Show  Card  Writing  Adult 

Glenn  Hansen 

1 

Beginning 
Retail  Sales 
Techniques 

Adult 

Richard  Roeder 

1 

Securities  6c 
Investments  For 
Small  Business 

Adult 

Mrs.  Florence  Meaghan 

1 

Oral 

Communications 

Adult 

William  Kanak 

1 

Securities  6c 
Investments  For 
Small  Business 

Adult 

Don  Ross 

1 

Oral 

Communications 

Adult 

CHARLES  CITY 
John  Schutte 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.  T.  Coop 

CLARION 

Barry  L.  Reece 

1 

Retail 

Management  Clinic 

Adult 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS 
Gerald  £.  Ross 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.  T,  Coop 

DAVENPORT 

Bill  Korteraeyer 

(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.  T,  Coop 

Scott  Nicol 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P,  T.  Coop 

David  Riggs 

2 

Management 

Secretarial 

Development 

Program 

Adult 

Address 


High  School 

High  School 

High  School 
High  School 


No.  of 
Classes 
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Type  of 
Class 


Instructor 


Course 


Address 


DAVENPORT  (con*t) 
Jerry  Walsh 

1 

Casualty  & 
Property  Insurance 

Adult 

Ronald  Johnson 

1 

Business  Law 

Adult 

Robert  Hibbert 

2 

Transportation 
and  Traffic 
Management 

Adult 

Jerry  Whitehead 

1 

Sign  & Showcard 
Lettering 

Adult 

Eugene  Connor 

1 

Casualty  & 
Property  Insurance 

Adult 

DES  MOINES 
Richard  Berry 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.T.  Coop 

High  School 

Terry  J.  Eaton 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.T,  Coop 

High  School 

Lorraine  Murdock 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.T,  Coop 

High  School 

Randall  C.  Possum 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.T.  Coop 

High  School 

Jerry  Manning 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.T.  Coop 

Hi^  School 

Gwen  Menke 

2 

Bookkeeping  for 
Small  Business 

Adult 

Mary  Lichty 

1 

Insurance  Training 
Part  II 

(Fire  & Allied  Lines) 

Adult 

Marie  Runyon 

1 

Stock  & Bond 
Investments 

Adult 

C.  D.  Szymonjak 

1 

Transportation  I 

Adult 

C.  D.  Szymonjak 

1 

Transportation  II 

Adult 

Albert  Hall 

1 

Real  Estate 
Fundamentals 

Adult 

William  Greaves 

2 

Principles  of 
Bank  Operations 

Adult 

William  Landholt 

1 

Home  Mortgage 
Lending 

Adult 

Mo.  of 
Classes 
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Type  of 
Class 


Instructor 


Course 


Address 


DES  MOIMES  (con't) 
Mary  Buser 

1 

Bank  Letters 
& Reports 

Adult 

Lewis  (Bing)  Cobb 

1 

Commercial  Law 

Adult 

R.  W.  Ruff 

1 

Fundamentals  of 
Bank  Data  Proces- 
sing 

Adult 

Donald  Jordahl 

1 

Principles  of 
Bank  Operations 

Adult 

Keith  Eaton 

1 

Analyzing  Financial 
Statements 

Adult 

John  Kennedy 

1 

C.L.U.  Part  III 
Law,  Trusts  and 
Taxation 

Adult 

Charles  Rohm 

1 

c:.L.U.  Part  II 
Group  Insurance, 
Health  Insurance 
and  Pensions 

Adult 

Cletus  M.  Herold 

1 

C.L.U.  Part  I 
Fimdamentals  of 
Life  & Health 
Insurance 

Adult 

Harold  Brightman 

1 

Salesmanship 

Adult 

Glenn  Hansen 

1 

Motivating  People 

Adult 

Bing  Cobb 

1 

Financing  Business 
Enterprise 

Adult 

Joe  Joyce 

1 

Income  Tax 
Preparation 

Adult 

Joseph  Bisignano 

1 

Stocks  & Bonds 
Investments 

Adult 

Marie  Runyon 

2 

Stocks  & Bonds 
Investments 

Adult 

Kenneth  Hill 

1 

Real  Estate 
Fundamentals 

Adult 

DUBUQUE 

Frank  Licciardi 

4 

Commercial  Art  & 
Sign  Writing 

Adult 

Paul  F,  Hellmann 

1 

Traffic  Management 

Adult 
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Instructor 

No.  of 
Classes 

Course 

Type  of 
Class 

Address 

DUBUQUE  (con*t) 
Clayton  Everman 

1 

Business  Law 

Adult 

FORT  DODGE 
Gerald  Leberman 
(Coordinator) 

1 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.'i,  Coop 

High  School 

Glenn  Hansen  8s 
Barry  Reece 

3 

Christmas  Sales 
Seminar 

Adult 

Glenn  Hansen 

2 

Supervisory 

Development 

Adult 

INDEPENDENCE 
Barry  L.  Reece 

1 

Supervisory 

Development 

Adult 

IOWA  CITY 
Paul  E.  ^ant 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.T.  Coop 

Hig^  School 

Jude  West 
Don  Sheriff 
Charles  Marberry 
Dave  Cooper 
Henry  Albers 
Norm  Kallaus 
Tony  Sinicropi 
Dwayne  Thongs on 

1 

Labor  Market 
Economics  & 
Administrative 
Skills 

Adult 

IOWA  FALLS 
Dennis  Speas 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.T.  Coop 

Hig^  School 

Glenn  Hansen 

1 

Under  st  andi^ig 
& Motivatijs^  People 

Adult 

Glenn  Hansen 

1 

Supervisory 
Development  II 

Adult 

Glenn  Hansen 

1 

What  Every 
Supervisor  Should 
Know  About  Training 

Adult 

KEOKUK 

MANCHESTER 
Glenn  Hansen 

1 

1 

American  Society  of 
Traffic  & Transportation 

Retail  Sales  Train  Adult 

MARSHALLTOWN 
Donald  C*  Wilson 
(Coordinator 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.T.  Coop 

High  School 

Barry  L.  Reece 

3 

Supervisory 

Development 

Adult 

52 


Instructor 

No»  of 
Classes 

Course 

Type  of 
Class 

Address 

MASON  CI!PY 
Aileen  Stern 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P*T*  Coop 

Higih  School 

Barry  L»  Reece 

1 

Supervisozy 
Development  . 

Adult 

■■  ■■  ^ 1 * 1 

Glenn  Hansen 

1 

Supervisozy 

Development 

Adult 

MONTXCELLO 
Elmer  Anderson 
( Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P*T*  Coop 

Hig^  School 

NEWTON 

Steve  R»  Parson 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P*T*  Coop 

High  School 

OELVEXN 

Victor  Collins 
(Coordinator) 

V 

Distributive 

Practices 

P*T*  Coop 

High  School 

Barzy  L»  Reece 

1 

Supervisozy 

Development 

Adult 

OSKALOOSA 
B.  B»  Rockwell 
(Coordinator) 

1 

Distributive 

Practices 

P*T*  Coop 

High  School 

OTTUMWA 
Jim  Braden 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P*T*  Coop 

High  School 

Barzy  L»  Reece 

1 

Supervisozy 

Development 

Adult 

PERRY 

Michael  L»  Sheehan 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P*T*  Coop 

High  School 

SAYDEL  (Ces  Moines) 
Paul  Brust 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.T.  Coop 

High  School 

SIOUX  CITY 
Charles  W»  Caio^bell 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.T.  Coop 

High  School 

Charles  W,  Campbell 

1 

Christmas  Sales 
Training 

Adult 

Charles  W,  Campbe'' 

1 

Let*s  Analyze 
and  Sell 

Adult 
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Instructor 

No.  of 
Classes 

Course 

Type  of 
Class 

Address 

SIOUX  CITY  (contM) 
William  G.  Downs 

1 

Insurance 
Principles  & 
Practices  Course 
No.  V 

Adult 

Charles  W.  Campbell 

Supervisory 

Relations 

Adult 

Duane  Schlicting 
William  Fenkert 
James  L.  Fowler 
Lloyd  L,  Graff 
Gordon  Robinson 
Del  Stone 
Frank  Gunn 
Harry  Schulte 
John  Goetsch 
Charles  Avery 
John  Bush 
Lester  Anderson 

1 

Advertising 
Short  Course 

Adult 

STORM  LAKE 
Walter  Schulz 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.  T.  Coop 

High  School 

VINTON 

Barry  L.  Reece 

1 

Supervisory 

Development 

Adult 

WASHINGTON 
James  Houstman 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.  T.  Coop 

High  School 

Barry  L,  Reece 

1 

Supervisory 

Development 

Adult 

WATERLOO 
Miles  A,  Tyler 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.  T.  Coop 

High  School 

William  Burger 

1 

Commercial  Law 
Banking 

Adult 

Don  Dingman 

1 

Sales  Training 

Adult 

Ron  Rath 

1 

Sales  Training 

Adult 

WEBSTER  CITY 
Andrew  Brinsko 
(Coordinator) 

Distributive 

Practices 

P.  T.  Coop 

High  School 

Barry  L,  Reece 

1 

Supervisory 

Development 

Adult 
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FOREWORD 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  provides  opportunity  for 
organization  of  many  different  programs  preparing  persons  for 
gainful  employment.  Administration  of  the  program  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  under  approval 
of  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

This  Guide  has  been  prepared  to  assist  local  public  schools 
in  organizing  and  conducting  a broadened  program  of  voca- 
tional education  of  significant  scope.  Provisions  in  the 
Guide  have  been  established  to  be  effective  for  the  1965 — 
1966  year. 

As  plans  are  completed  for  the  further  implementation  of 
this  broadened  program  of  vocational  education,  revisions 
and  additions  to  the  Guide  may  be  necessary. 
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Introduction 

This  Guide  is  designed  to  assist  public  schools  in  planning,  establishing, 
conducting  and  evaluating  programs  of  vocational  education  of  hi^  quality, 
realistic  in  the  li^t  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful 
employment  and  suited  to  the  needs,  interests  and  ability  of  students  to 
benefit  from  such  programs  by  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary 
for  entry  upon  and  success  in  oi5>loyment.  In  addition  to  providing  informa- 
tion relating  to  programs  designed  to  train  students  for  gainful  employment « 
the  Guide  s\;pplies  infoimation  in  the  vocational  homemaking  education  section 
regarding  programs  for  preparation  of  students  to  become  efficient  homemakers, 
also  an  occupation  of  significant  inportance. 

Except  for  the  section  on  Area  Vocational  Schools,  infoimation  in  the  Guide  is 
confined  to  regular  programs  for  hi^  school  students  and  special  programs  for 
persons  >rtio  have  academic,  socio-economic  or  other  handicaps  preventing  them 
from  succeeding  in  the  regiO.ar  programs  of  vocational  education.  The  Guide 
does  not  include  information  regarding  programs  for  adults,  except  in  descrip- 
tions of  the  objectives  of  Area  Vocational  Schools. 

If  program  planning  is  to  be  realistic,  it  must  be  based  upon  known  facts, — 
facts  regarding: 

• The  mai^  types  of  vocational  education  programs  and  the  legal 
purposes  of  each. 

• The  actual  oiployment  opportunities  existing  and  reliably  anticipated 
to  exist  in  the  area  served  by  the  school. 

• The  knowledge  and  tVills  students  need  to  acquire  in  order  to  possess 
the  competency  necessary  to  enter  upon  and  succeed  in  employment. 

t Types  and  number  of  students  needing  the  programs  being  planned  who 
have  the  interest,  aptitudes  and  ability  necessary  to  benefit  from 
such  programs  in  teims  of  becoming  prepared  for  employment  in  the 
occupation  for  >diich  the  program  is  designed  to  train  students  for 
this  objective. 

• Policies  and  procedures  relating  to  making  application  to  the  Texas 
Education  Agency  for  approval  of  programs. 

6 Necessary  qualifications  of  teachers. 

• Einancing  of  programs. 

• Other  information  iaportant  to  program  planning. 


Ing)ortant  Considerations  in  Program  Planning; 


Planning  of  programs  of  vocational  education  involves  important  considerations 
identified  with  the  puiposes  of  programs  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
gainful  employment, --wage  earning  or  income-producing  employment,  The  first 
of  these  considerations  is: 

DEEEElMIMATIOri  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  AREA.  SERVED  BY  THE  SCHOOL 
i/  IN  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  GAINFUL  EMPLOYMEMT 

Necessity  of  Determining  Employment  Opportunities 

Joh  opportunities  must  exist  in  sufficient  numbers  in  the  occupation  or  occupa- 
tions for  which  training  programs  are  being  contemplated  to  give  reasonable 
assurance  that  students  trained  in  the  program  will  upon  completion  have  ample 
opportunity  to  enter  full-time  ertployment  in  the  Job  classification  for  which 
they  will  have  been  prepared. 

Conducting  Occupational  Surveys 


Occupational  surveys  are  required  to  be  made  to  detemine  employment  opportunities 
and  to  provide  realistic  basis  for  deciding  upon  the  type  of  program  or  programs 
needed  to  prepare  students  for  occupations  actually  existing  or  reliably  anticipated 
to  exist  in  the  area  served  by  the  school.  These  surveys  must  be  designed  to 
provide  employment  data  and  forecasts  as  to  need  for  er*ployees  in  an  occupation, 
or  related  occupational  groups,  at  the  time  the  applying  school  requests  approval 
of  a program  or  programs,  and  such  annual  needs  in  the  future  projected  for 
three  years.  Availability  of  this  reliable  information  will  provide  definite 
and  realistic  basis  regarding  the  immediate  and  continuing  need  for  programs 
and  the  extent  of  Job  opportunities  for  students  in  the  occupations  surveyed. 

Utilizing  Data  Revealed  in  Surveys 

Data  recorded  in  the  survey  should  be  analyzed  as  to  the  occupations  revealing  the 
greatest  number  of  employment  opportunities.  Priority  in  requesting  approval  of 
new  programs  should  be  based  upon  those  most  urgently  needed  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  number  of  employment  opportunitie  . as  revealed  in  the  survey.  Staff 
members  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  are  available  to  school  officials  in 
interpreting  survey  reports. 

Requesting  Assistance  in  Maying  Surveys 

Upon  requests  of  superintendents  of  schools  contemplating  adding  or  expanding 
programs  to  prepare  students  for  gainful  employment,  members  of  the  Vocational 
Education  staff  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  are  available  without  charge  to 
assist  in  organizing  occupational  surveys  to  determine  need  for  programs. 
Occupational  data  and  employment  forecasts  available  from  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission  will  be  utilized  in  preparation  of  survey  reports,  F quests  for 
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assistance  in  organizing  surveys  should  be  made  to: 

Mr.  Joe  B.  Neely,  Director 

Program  Development,  Coordination  and  Evaluation 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
Texas  Education  Agency,  Austin 

The  second  in^jortant  consideration  in  program  planning  is: 

STUDENTS  CONTEMPLATED  TO  BE  ENROLLED  MUST  HAVE  THE  INTEREST,  APTITUDES  AND  ^ 
ABILITY  NECESSARY  TO  BENEFIT  EROM  THE  PROGRAM  IN  TERMS  OF: 

1,  Having  as  their  objective  entrance  into  full-time  employment  in  the 
occupation  for  which  they  are  to  be  trained  upon  completion  of  the 
program. 

2.  Having  the  aptitudes,  ability  and  characteristics  necessary  for 
employment  in  the  occupation  for  which  they  are  to  be  trained. 

Importance  of  Providing  Programs  of  Guidance  and  Counseling 

Planning  of  programs  suited  to  the  needs,  interests  and  ability  of  students  to 
benefit  from  such  programs  requires  provision  of  realistic  guidance,  counseling 
and  testing  programs  by  the  schools.  Programs  of  guidance  need  to  include 
information  to  students  regarding  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  occupation 
or  occupations  for  which  training  programs  are  contemplated  to  be  established 
and  other  information  necessary  for  realistic  vocational  planning. 

Importance  of  Considerations  One  and  Two  in  Program  Planning 

Decision  making  in  final  determination  of  the  type  or  types  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  to  be  initiated,  therefore,  must  be  based  on  both  of  these  con** 
siderations  described  above.  The  number  of  students  contemplated  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  program  must  be  dependent  upon  the  number  of  existing  or  anticipated 
opportunities  for  gainful  employment  in  the  area  served  by  the  school  in  the 
occupation  or  occupations  included  in  a particular  program  of  vocational 
education  as  authorized  in  the  program  sections  of  this  Guide. 

A third  inportant  consideration  relating  specifically  to  decision  maJiing  in 
determination  of  the  program  or  programs  to  be  initiated  is: 

THE  EXCLUSION  CEP  ANY  PROGRAM  DESIGNED  TO  PREPARE  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  OCCUPATIONS 
GENERALLY  CONSIDERED  TO  BE  PROFESSIONAL  OR  AS  REQUIRING  THE  BACCALAUREATE  OR 
HIGHER  DEGREE 

Therefore,  ary  program  designed  to  be  pre -college  work  for  a program  in  college 
to  prepare  individuals  for  an  occupation  requiring  a baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree  cannot  be  construed  as  being  eligible  as  a program  of  vocational  education 
in  the  public  schools. 
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A fourth  important  consideration  in  program  planning  must  include  provision 


adequate  classroom,  shop,  LABORAO?QR3f,  ON-THE-JOB  SUPERVISED  WORK  EXPERIENCE 
AND  TRAINING  IN  COOPERATIVE  PART-TIME  PROGRAMS,  EQUIPMENT,  SUPPLIES,  ADEQUATE 
TIME  FOR  INSTRUCTION  AND  PROGRAM  COORDINATION  WITH  EMPLOYMENT,  EMPLOIMEET  OF 
EDUCATIONALLY  AND  OCCUPATIONALLY  COMPETENT  INSTRUCTORS  AND  OTHER  FACILITIES 
NECESSARY  FOR  ORGANIZING  AND  CONDUCTING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  OF  HIGH 
QUALITY  PREPARING  STUDENTS  FOR  GAINFUL  EMPLOYMENT 

Information  regarding  policies  relating  to  these  requirements  is  contained  in 
the  program  sections  of  the  Guide. 

Assistance  in  Planning,  Conducting  and  Evaluating  Programs 
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Advisory  Committees 


Local  public  educational  institutions  should  establish  advisory  committees  to 
provide  advice  relating  to  planning,  conducting  suid  evaluating  the  quality  and 
effectiv*^“*.ess  of  programs.  These  coinmittees  should  be  appointed  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools.  When  a school  is  conducting  several  types  of  programs, 
an  over-all  advisory  ccanmittee  should  be  established  to  advise  school  officials, 
teachers  and  guidance  counselors  regarding  the  total  progrsim.  And,  a committee 
for  each  program  being  conducted  — or  a sub-ccmmittee  of  the  over-all  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  advise  the  school  in  regard  to  the  particular  program 
the  catnmittee,  or  the  sub -committee,  is  sppointed  to  serve. 

Additional  information  relating  to  the  estab;?.’.sbment  and  use  of  advisory 
ccanmittees  is  included  in  the  program  sections  of  this  Guide. 

Evaluation  of  Programs 


Schools  are  required  to  evaluate  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  each  program 
being  conducted  and  to  make  revisions  and  improvement  as  needed  to  result  in 
programs  being  realistic  in  the  li^t  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment  in  the  area  served  by  the  school  and  suited  to  the  needs, 
interests  and  ability  of  students  to  benefit  from  the  program  in  which  they  are 
enrolled  in  terms  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  entry  upon 
and  success  in  en5>loyment  in  the  occupations  for  which  they  are  trained. 

Advisory  committees  with  membership  consisting  of  employers  and  employees  can  be 
of  valuable  assistance  in  evaluating  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  programs. 

As  a phase  of  evaluation  of  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  programs,  schools 
are  required  to  maintain  follow-up  records  regarding  the  placement  and  employment 
of  students  after  completion  of  programs  in  the  occupations  for  which  they  are 
trained,  in  other  occupations,  numbers  entering  college  instead  of  en5>loyment, 
and  other  follow-up  information. 
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Consultative  Services  and  Evaluation  of  Pro^ams  by  Staff  Members  of  the 
Texas  Education  Agency 

In  cooperation  with  school  officials,  staff  memhers  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency- 
have  re^onsihility  to  provide  consultation  regarding  intei^retation  of  policies 
for  initial  and  continuing  approval  of  programs,  methods  of  organization  and 
operation  of  programs,  evaluation  of  the  quality  ^d  effectiveness  of  programs 
and  mailing  recommendations  for  revision  ^d  improvement  as  needed. 

General  Policies  on  Vocational  Education 


Eligibility  of  Local  Public  Schools  for  Funds  for  Programs  of  Vocational  Education 
in  Relation  to  the  Civil  Ri^ts  Act  of  1964 

Approval  of  the  compliance  plan  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  is  necessary  before  a local  public  school  is 
eligible  for  funds  for  the  vocational  education  program.  Schools  receiving  this 
approval  may  have  units  allocated  for  the  1964-65  year  reallocated  for  the 
1965-66  year  only  on  the  same  basis  as  in  effect  in  previous  years  if  they  con- 
tinue to  operate  s^arate  hi^  schools,  provided  such  reallocation  is  Justified 
under  the  Policy  on  Allocation  and  Reallocation  of  Vocational  Teacher  Units  con- 
tained in  this  Guide. 

The  combined  established  average  daily  attendance  of  all  legal  hi^  school  students, 
grades  nine  throu^  twelve,  of  the  school  district  will  constitute  the  basis  for 
determining  its  maxiTmini  eligibility  for  vocational  teacher  units,  and  the  maximum 
eligibility  for  any  one  of  the  vocational  programs,  when  a school  requests  approval 
of  an  additional  fractional  unit,  or  one  or  more  units,  above  the  unit  allotment 
previously  made  to  the  school. 

Compliance  with  Title  VI,  Civil  Ri^ts  Act  of  1964 

Reviews  of  the  local  educational  agency  pertaining  to  compliance  with  Title  VI, 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  will  be  conducted  periodically  by  staff  representatives 
of  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  These  reviews  will  cover  at  least  the  following 
policies  and  practices: 

1.  Enrollment  and  assignment  of  students  without  discrimination  on 

the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 

2,  Assignment  of  teachers  ^d  other  staff  without  discrimination  on 

the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 

3,  Non -discriminatory  use  of  facilities, 

4.  Public  notice  given  by  the  local  educational  agency  to  participants 
and  other  citizens  of  the  non -discriminatory  policies  and  practices 
in  effect  by  the  local  agency. 

In  addition  to  conducting  reviews,  Texas  Education  Agency  staff  representatives 
will  check  complaints  of  non-compli^ce  made  by  citizens  ^d  will  report  their 
findings  to  the  United  States  Ccramissioner  of  Education. 
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Auditing  Records  of  Public  Educational  Agencies 


Licensed  public  accountants  employed  by  local  public  schools  will,  as  a part  of 
the  audit  of  school  accounts,  audit  the  fiscal  records  and  documents  of  local 
public  educational  agencies  pertaining  to  expenditures  claimed  for  reimbursement 
on  vocational  education  from  the  Texas  Education  Agency.  Records  and  financial 
documents  relating  to  this  program  will  be  subject  to  audit  by  staff  members 
employed  in  the  Division  of  School  Audits  and  in  the  office  of  the  Business 
Manager  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency. 

Evaluation  of  the  Quality  and  Effectiveness  of  Programs 

Local  public  schools  are  required  to  make  evaluations  of  the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  programs  of  vocational  education,  determining  to  what  extent  the  program 
approved  to  prepare  high  school  students  for  gainful  employment  continues  to  be 

• Realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or  reliably  anticipated  opportunities 
for  gainful  employment  in  the  area  served  by  the  school. 

• Suited  to  the  needs,  interests  and  ability  of  students  to  benefit  from 
the  program  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  terms  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  entry  upon  and  success  in  employ- 
ment in  the  occupations  for  which  they  are  trained. 

• Effective  regarding  the  placement  and  successful  employiaent  of 
students — after  completion  of  the  program  in  which  they  were  enrolled — 
in  the  occupation  for  which  they  were  trained  or  in  closely  related 
occupations.  Schools  are  required  to  maintain  follow-up  records  on 
all  students  enrolled  in  each  program  regarding  the  placement  and 
employment  of  students,  numbers  entering  college  instead  of  emplcy- 
ment,  and  ,ther  follow-up  info3cmation. 

In  programs  of  vocational  homemaking  education  preparing  high  school  girls  to  be- 
come homemakers,  periodic  evaj-xiations  of  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  such 
programs  are  required  to  be  made  by  the  local  public  schools. 

Evaluation  of  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  each  program  conducted  by  a public 
school  is  required  to  be  made  at  least  annually,  utilizing  evaluation  instruments 
approved  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency. 

Members  of  the  staff  for  Vocational  Program  Development,  Coordination  and  Evalua- 
tion and  of  the  several  vocational  program  divisions,  Texas  Education  Agency, 
cooperating  with  public  schools,  will  make  periodic  evaluations  to  determine  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  progi-ams. 

General  Policies  on  Justification  of  Meed  for  Programs  Prerparing  School 

Students  for  Gainful  Employment 

Required  Surveys  to  Justify  Need  for  New  and  Expanded  Programs.  When  a school 
makes  application  for  approval  of  new  or  expanded  programs,  need  for  such  program 
or  programs  shall  be  based  upon  occupational  data  and  employment  opportunity 
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forecasts  determined  in  occupational  surveys  in  the  district  of  the  applying 
school  and  upon  data  available  from  the  Texas  Bmployment  Cammission  relating 
to  en^loyment  opportunities  and  trends  in  the  labor  market  area  embracing  the 
district  of  the  applying  school.  Assistance  in  surveys  by  the  Texas  Education 
Agency  will  be  provided  without  charge. 

Determining  Continuing  Need  for  Programs.  Continuing  need  for  programs  conducted 
by  a school  shall  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  evaluations  of  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  programs  described  heretofore  in  this  Guide,  as  well  as  the 
ability  of  the  school  to  justify  reallocation  of  vocational  teacher  units  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Policy  on  Allocation  and  Reallocation  of 
Vocational  Teacher  Units  contained  in  this  Guide. 

Consideration  of  Programs  Other  Than  Those  Described  in  this  Guide.  Only  programs 
to  prepare  students  for  occupations  as  described  in  this  Guide  are  eligible  for 
approval,  when  justified.  When  approval  of  programs  to  prepare  students  for  other 
occupations  is  contemplated,  prior  approval  must  be  made  by  the  Texas  Education 
Agency.  Each  proposal  must  be  submitted  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  for 
review  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education  working  with  the 
staff  for  Vocational  Program  Development,  Coordination  and  Evaluation,  Vocational 
Divisional  Directors,  and  the  Division  of  Program  Development  and  School  Accredi- 
tation. After  completion  of  the  review,  the  applying  school  will  be  notified 
as  to  acceptability  of  the  proposal  in  relation  to  program  accreditation  and 
approval. 

When  an  occupation  other  than  those  listed  in  each  program  section  of  this  Guide 
is  contemplated  to  be  ‘ncluded  in  a program,  prior  approval  must  be  imde  by  the 
Texas  Education  Agency.  Each  proposal  must  be  submitted  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  for  review  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education  working 
with  the  staff  for  Vocational  Program  Development,  Coordination  and  Evaluation, 
and  Directors  of  Vocational  Program  Divisions. 

Provision  of  Training  Needed  by  Students  Through  Combined  Efforts  of  Two  or  More 
Programs  of  Vocational  Education.  In  order  to  perfoim  adequately  and  efficiently 
in  some  occupations,  persons  need  instruction  in  two  or  more  of  the  traditional 
areas  of  vocational  education.  This  need  has  implications  for  the  interrelation- 
ship that  should  be  developed  between  the  various  vocational  education  programs, 
including  the  "team  approach"  or  cooperative  efforts  of  instructors  in  two  or  more 
vocational  program  fields. 

Thp  important  consideration  is  to  provide  hi^  school  students  the  specific 
instruction  they  need  in  order  for  them  to  learn  the  knowledge  and  skills  required 
in  an  occupation.  Examples  of  this  need  for  interrelationship  of  programs  are: 

Some  students  preparing  for  employment  in  service  stations  may  require 
competencies  in  marketing  and  selling,  in  office  operations  and  in 
automobile  mechanics.  Hence,  three  programs  should  contribute  to  pro- 
viding these  knowledge  and  skills--distributive  education  in  providing 
the  marketing  instruction,  vocational  office  education  in  providing  the 
knowledge  needed  with  regard  to  office  operations,  and  vocational 
industrial  education  in  relationship  to  the  competencies  needed  to  be 
learned  regarding  automobile  mechanics. 
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Some  students  preparing  to  "be  enoployed  in  farm  machinery  establishments 
may  need  conqpetency  in  marketing^  agriculture^  machine  repair^  maintenance 
and  operation.  Hence ^ distributive  education  should  provide  the  training 
students  need  in  marketing^  the  agriculture  program  should  provide  the 
training  needed  hy  these  students  with  relationship  to  the  functions  of 
the  farm  equipment  in  agriculture  and  some  of  the  instruction  with  regard 
to  machine  repair^  maintenance  and  operation  should  he  provided  as  farm 
mechanics  in  the  vocational  agriculture  program.  However ^ in  the  manu- 
facture of  farm  machinery  where  some  phases  of  machine  shop  training  and 
other  instruction  of  an  industrial  nature  are  involved^  the  vocational 
industrial  education  program  should  supply  these  types  of  training. 

The  policy  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  is  that  programs  shall  work  together  in 
providing  the  instruction  necessary  to  prepare  adequately  students  for  occupations 
involving  knowledge  and  skills  normally  supplied  hy  more  than  one  program  rather 
than  for  one  program  to  attempt  to  provide  training  for  which  the  teacher  of  that 
program  does  not  have  occupational  ejqjerience  background  enabling  him  to  provide 
specific  instruction. 

General  Policies  on  Programs  of  Vocational  Home  Economics  Education  Preparing 
Students  to  Become  Homemakers 


This  program  with  the  objective  of  preparation  of  hi^  school  girls  to  become  home- 
makers is  not  intended  nor  is  it  approved  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  to  provide 
training  to  prepare  students  for  gainful  enployment  in  wage  earning  or  income- 
producing  occupations. 

As  provided  in  the  program  section  on  vocational  home  economics  education^  a 
s^arate  class  or  classes  having  the  ^ecific  objective  of  training  hi^  school 
students  for  gainful  employment  in  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills 
in  home  economics  subjects  may  be  included  in  this  program.  Such  class  or 
classes  will  be  required  to  be  justified  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  policies 
applying  to  other  programs  preparing  students  for  gainful  employment. 

Policy  on  Allocation  and  Reallocation 
of  Vocational  Teacher  Units 


Minimum  Fo\indation  School  Districts 


General  Pi^ovisions 


To  establish  and  retain  its  eligibility  for  a vocational  teacher  unit^  or*  fractional 
part  of  a unit^  the  applying  school  agrees  to  meet  and  maintain  the  standards  of 
the  current  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  as  well  as  policies  of  the  State 
Board  of  Edu cation ^ and  to  use  \inits  for  conducting  vocational  subjects  only^ 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  program  sections  of  these  policies. 

When  a school  does  not  maintain  the  standards  of  the  current  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education  and  policies  of  the  State  Board  of  Education^  or  uses  units 
or  fractional  parts  of  \inits  for  purposes  other  than  for  conducting  vocational 
subjects  only^  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  applicable  program  sections  of  these 
policies^  cancellation  or  reduction  of  the  unit  allocation  to  a school  district 
may  be  made. 
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Schools  agree  to  provide  scheduled  time  for  planning,  organizing,  conducting, 
and  coordinating  the  program.  The  school  shall  schedule  sufficient  time  for 
si^ervision  hy  vocational  teachers  of  vocational  students  in  their  required 
supervised  farming  programs,  home  e:q>erience  programs,  or  part-time  en^doyment 
and  on-the-joh  training  in  cooperative  part-time  programs. 

To  he  eligible  for  a vocational  teacher  unit  or  fractional  part  of  a unit,  a 
district  must  operate  a four-year  accredited  high  school,  or  he  certified  as  a 
four-year  accredited  high  school  during  the  current  school  year  hy  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Before  a four-year  accredited  high  school  shall  he  eligible  for  consideration 
for  an  additional  vocational  teacher  unit,  or  fractional  part  of  an  additional 
unit,  it  must  Justify  reallocation  of  approved  existing  units  in  the  same  voca- 
tional field  under  the  section  of  this  policy  on  Reallocation  of  Vocational 
Teacher  Units  and  he  eligible  for  an  additional  or  fractional  part  of  an  addi- 
tional unit  under  the  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  for  Vocational  Teacher  Units. 

In  addition  to  eligibility  requirements,  the  school  desiring  to  e:q>and  its  voca- 
tional program  must  submit  an  application  for  an  additional  unit  or  fractional 
\mit  to  the  Vocational  Education  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  hy 
July  1 each  year  on  application  forms  supplied  hy  that  division  upon  request  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  he  to  assist  schools  in  provid- 
ing instruction  in  each  of  the  several  vocational  programs  for  ^ich  there  is  a 
need,  in  order  to  provide  on  a minimui  program  basis  as  many  vocational  opportunities 
as  is  possible  in  meeting  the  varying  needs  and  interests  of  high  school  students 
in  preparing  for  existing  occupational  opportunities  in  their  communities  and 
surrounding  areas.  Accordingly,  consideration  shall  he  given  to  applying  schools 
having  no  vocational  teacher  unit  in  one  or  more  of  the  programs,  provided  there 
is  a need  for  such  program  or  programs,  before  consideration  is  given  to  schools 
applying  for  additional  or  fractional  units  in  the  same  vocational  fields. 

A con^jrehensive  survey  of  the  school  and  community  shall  he  submitted  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  as  a part  of  the  application  for  each  vocational  teacher 
unit  or  fraction  thereof.  This  survey  shall  include  (l)  number  of  eligible  high 
school  students  to  he  enrolled  in  the  program,  (2)  the  need  of  these  students  and 
the  ccramunity  for  the  program,  and  (3)  the  facilities  the  school  will  provide  for 
the  program,  implications  for  programs  to  prepare  students  for  gainful  en^doyment 
must  he  supported  hy  occupational  surveys  Justifying  need  for  the  programs. 

Definitions  of  Eligible  Students.  In  establishing  its  minimum  membership  of  eligible 
students  required  to  qualify  for  a vocational  teacher  unit,  a school  cannot  count 
the  same  students  in  applying  for  a unit  in  another  vocational  field.  Students 
eligible  to  be  counted  in  allocation  and  reallocation  of  units  are  defined  in  the 
following  General  Definitions  and  in  Definitions  of  Eligible  Students  for  Each  of 
the  Several  Programs  of  Vocational  Education. 

General  Definitions.  Students  eligible  to  be  counted  in  the  minimum  eligible 
membership  required  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  vocational  teacher  units,  or 
fractional  parts  of  units,  are  defined  as  follows: 
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Students  must  be  regular  hi^  school  students  of  the  district,  legally 
enrolled  and  in  regular  attendance. 

Students  who  were  21  years  of  age  or  older  as  of  September  1 are 
ineligible  to  be  counted  in  the  minimum  number  of  eligible  students 
required  for  a unit  or  fractional  part  of  a vinit. 

Students  conten5>lated  to  be  enrolled  in  a program  designed  to  prepare 
persons  for  gainful  employment  must  have  the  interest,  ^titudes  and 
ability  to  benefit  from  the  program  in  terms  of  having  as  their 
objective  entrance  into  full-time  onployment  in  the  occupation  for 
which  they  are  to  be  trained  upon  coinpletion  of  the  program,  and  must 
have  the  aptitudes,  ability  and  characteristics  necessary  for  employ- 
ment in  their  chosen  occupation. 

Definitions  of  Eligible  Students  for  Each  of  the  Several  Programs  of  Vocational 


Education 

Vocational  Agriculture 


Program  to  Prepare  Students  to  Enter  Gainful  Enployment  in  Production 


Agriculture. — Boys  regularly  enrolled  in  grades  nine  through  twelve.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  eligibility  requirements  specified  in  General  Definitions,  each  boy 
must  have  an  approved  supeSTvised  farming  program  for  a minimum  of  six  months 
each  year  of  enrollment  in  the  program. 

For  a high  school  operating  a three-year  program,  boys  eligible  to  be  counted 
for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  shall  be  students  as  defined  abof^re  who 
have  completed  less  than  three  years  of  vocational  agriculture,  and  for  a high 
school  operating  an  approved  four-year  program,  eligible  boys  shall  be  students 
as  defined  above  who  have  completed  less  than  four  years  of  vocational  agri- 
culture. 

Programs  to  Prepare  Students  to  Enter  Gainful  Enployment  in  Agricultural 


Occupations  requiring  Knowledge  and  skills  in  one  or  more  of  the  agricultural 
subjects  of  animal  science,  plant  science,  soil  science,  agricultural  mechaniza- 
tion, farm  management,  and  agricultural  leadership: 

Cooperative  Part-time  Program  in  Agricultural  Occupations. — Students  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  older  regularly  enrolled  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade.  In  addition 
to  the  eligibility  requirement  specified  in  General  Definitions,  each  student  must 
be  enployed  in  an  approved  agricultural  occupation  requiring  knowledge  and  skills 
in  one  or  more  of  the  agricultural  subjects  named  above  for  a minimum  of  15  hours 
per  school  week  (Monday  through  Friday)  each  year  of  enrollment  in  the  program. 

Students  eligible  to  be  counted  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  shall  be 
students  as  defined  above  who  have  completed  less  than  two  years  in  the  program. 

Cnm>n‘nfltion  of  the  Cooperative  Part-time  Program  in  Agricultural  Occupations  and 
the  Production  Agriculture  Program,  with  the  Production  Agriculture  Program  being 
conducted  prior  to  or  in  preparation  for  entrance  into  the  Cooperative  Part-time 
Program. — Students  regularly  enrolled  in  grades  nine  through  twelve,  with  students 
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regularly  enrolled  in  grades  eleven  and/or  twelve  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the 
Cooperative  Part-time  Program.  In  addition  to  the  eligibility  requirement 
specified  in  General  Definitions,  each  bqy'must  have  an  approved  supervised  farm- 
ing program  for  a minimum  of  six  months  each  year  of  enrollment  in  the  Produc- 
tion Agriciilture  portion  of  the  combined  program,  and  must  be  employed  in  an 
approved  agricultural  occupation  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  in  one  or  more 
agricultural  subjects  named  above  for  a minimum  of  15  hours  per  school  week 
(Monday  throu^  Friday)  during  each  year  of  enrollment  in  the  Cooperative  Part- 
time  portion  of  the  combined  program. 

Students  eligible  to  be  counted  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  in  a 
combined  program  approved  for  three  years  shall  be  students  as  defined  above  who 
have  completed  less  than  three  years  in  the  program,  and  for  a high  school 
operating  a combined  program  approved  for  four  years,  eligible  students  shall  be 
those  as  defined  above  who  have  completed  less  than  four  years  in  the  program. 

Pre-employment  Laboratory  Program  in  Agriciiltural  Occupations. — Students  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  older  regularly  enrolled  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade.  In 
addition  to  the  eligibility  requirements  specified  in  General  Definitions,  each 
student  must  have  an  approved  program  throughout  each  year  of  enrollment  in  the 
manipulative  processes,  technical  instruction  and  practical  experience  in  the 
school  classroom,  farm  mechanics  shop,  laboratories  and  in  field  trip  experiences 
directly  related  to  the  agriciiltural  occupation  or  related  cluster  of  such 
occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  in  one  or  more  of  the  agriciiltural 
subjects  named  above. 

Students  eligible  to  be  counted  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  shall  be 
students  as  defined  above  'who  have  completed  less  than  two  years  in  the  program. 

Combination  of  the  Pre -employment  Laboratory  Program  in  Agricultural  Occupations 
and  the  Production  Agriciilture  Program,  with  the  Production  Agriciilture  Program 
being  conducted  prior  to  or  in  preparation  for  entrance  into  the  Pre-employment 
Laboratory  Program. — Students  regularly  enrolled  in  grades  nine  throu^  twelve  with 
students  regularly  enrolled  in  grades  eleven  and/or  twelve  eligible  for  enrollment 
in  the  Pre -employment  Laboratory  Program.  In  addition  to  the  eligibility  require- 
ments specified  in  General  Definitions,  each  boy  must  have  an  approved  supervised 
farming  program  for  a minlTnuni  of  six  months  each  year  of  enrollment  in  the 
Production  Agriculture  portion  of  the  combined  program,  and  must  have  an  approved 
program  throu^out  each  year  of  enrollment  in  the  Pre-enployment  Laboratory 
portion  of  the  combined  program  consisting  of  manipulative  processes,  technical 
instruction  and  practical  experience  in  the  school  classroom,  farm  mechanics 
shop,  laboratories  and  in  field  trip  experiences  directly  related  to  the  agri- 
ciiltural  occupation  or  cluster  of  such  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills 
in  one  or  more  of  the  agricultural  subjects  named  above. 

Students  eligible  to  be  counted  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  in  a com- 
bined program  approved  for  three  years  shall  be  students  as  defined  above  who 
have  completed  less  than  three  years  in  the  program,  and  for  a high  school 
operating  a combined  program  approved  for  four  years,  eligible  students  shall  be 
those  as  defined  above  who  have  completed  less  than  four  years  in  the  program. 
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Vocational  Home  Economics  Education 


Program  of  Vocational  Homemaking  Education  to  Prepare  Students  to  Become 
Homemakers. — Girls  regularly  enrolled  in  grades  nine  through  twelve.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  eligibility  requirements  specified  in  General  Definitions — 
excepting  provisions  relating  to  programs  to  prepare  students  for  gainful 
onployment — each  girl  must  have  an  approved  home  experience  program  supervised 
by  her  vocational  homenKiking  education  teacher  for  a mir'imum  of  six  weeks  each 
school  semester  of  enrollment  in  the  program. 

For  a high  school  operating  a three-year  program,  girls  eligible  to  be  counted 
for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  shall  be  students  as  defined  above  who 
have  completed  less  than  three  years  of  vocational  homemaking  education,  and 
for  a high  school  operating  an  ^proved  four-year  program,  eligible  girls  shall 
be  students  a,s  defined  above  who  have  conpleted  less  than  four  years  of  voca- 
tional homemaking  education.  Included  in  the  homemaking  education  program  in 
which  enrollment  of  eligible  girls  is  to  be  counted  is  enrollment  of  such 
eligible  students  in  the  heme  and  family  living  course  and  other  vocational 
hememaking  education  courses  approved  in  Bulletin  6l5j  "Principles  and  Standards 
for  Accrediting  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  and  Description  of  Approved 
Courses,  Grades  7“12," 

Programs  to  Prepare  Students  to  Enter  Gainful  Ftaplovment  in  Home  Economics 
Occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  in  one  or  more  home  economics  subjects 
including  child  development,  food  and  nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles,  home  and 
institutional  management  and  home  furnishings  and  equipment: 

Cooperative  Part-time  Home  Economics  Program. — Students  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
older  regularly  enrolled  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade.  In  addition  to  the 
eligibility  requirements  ^ecified  in  General  Definitions,  each  student  must  be 
employed  in  an  approved  occupation  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  in  one  or  more 
of  the  home  economics  subjects  named  above  for  a minimum  of  15  hours  per  school 
week  (Monday  throu^  Friday)  each  year  of  enrollment  in  the  program. 

Students  eligible  to  be  counted  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  shall  be 
students  as  defined  above  who  have  completed  less  than  two  years  in  the  program. 

Combination  of  the  Cooperative  Part-time  Home  Economics  Program  and  the  Vocational 
Hnrnpnifl.kinp  Education  Program  to  Prepare  Students  to  Become  Homemakers,  with  the 
Vocational  Hnrnp^niflkTng  Education  Program  being  conducted  prior  to  or  in  preparation 
for  entrance  into  the  Cooperative  Part-time  Program. — Students  regularly  enrolled 
in  grades  nine  through  twelve,  with  students  regularly  enrolled  in  grades  eleven 
and/or  twelve  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  Cooperative  Part-time  Program.  In 
addition  to  the  eligibility  requirements  specified  in  General  Definitions,  each 
girl  must  have  an  approved  home  experience  program  supervised  by  her  vocational 
homemaking  education  teacher  for  a.  minimum  of  six  weeks  each  semester  of  enroll- 
ment in  the  vocational  homemaking  education  portion  of  the  combined  program,  and 
must  be  employed  in  an  approved  home  economics  occupation  requiring  knowledge  and 
skills  in  one  or  more  of  the  home  economics  subjects  named  above  for  a minimum 
of  fifteen  hours  per  school  week  (Monday  through  Friday)  during  each  year  of 
enrollment  in  the  Cooperative  Part-time  portion  of  the  combined  program. 
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Students  eligible  to  be  counted  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  in  a 
ccmbined  program  approved  for  three  years  shall  be  students  as  defined  above 
who  have  con^leted  less  than  three  years  in  the  program,  and  for  a hi^  school 
operating  a ccmbined  program  approved  for  four  years,  eligible  students  shall 
be  those  as  defined  above  who  have  con^leted  less  than  four  years  in  the 
program. 

Pre -employment  Laboratory  Program  in  Home  Economics  Occupations.— Students  six- 
teen years  of  age  or  older  regularly  enrolled  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grades. 

In  addition  to  the  eligibility  requirements  specified  in  General  Definitions, 
each  student  must  have  an  approved  program  throu^out  each  year  of  enrollment  in 
the  manipulative  processes,  technical  instxnaction  and  practical  ejqperience  in 
the  school  classroom,  home  econcmics  laboratories,  and  in  field  trip  experiences 
directly  related  to  the  occupation  or  cluster  of  such  occupations  requiring 
knowledge  and  skills  in  one  or  more  home  economics  subjects  named  above. 

Students  eligible  to  be  counted  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  shall  be 
students  as  defined  above  who  have  conpleted  less  than  two  years  in  the  program. 

Combination  of  the  Pre-employment  Laboratory  Program  in  Home  Economics  Occupations 
and  the  Vocational  Homemaking  Education  Program  to  Prepare  Students  to  Become 
Homemakers , with  the  Vocational  Homemaking  Education  Program  being  conducted  prior 
to  or  in  preparation  for  entrance  into  the  Pre-enployment  Laboratory  Program. — 
Students  regularly  enrolled  in  grades  nine  throu^  twelve  with  students  regularly 
enrolled  in  grades  eleven  and/or  twelve  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  Pre- 
enployment  Laboratory  portion  of  the  program.  In  addition  to  the  eligibility 
requirements  specified  in  General  Definitions,  each  girl  must  have  an  approved 
home  experience  program  supervised  by  her  vocational  homemaking  education  teacher 
for  a minimum  of  six  weeks  each  semester  of  enrollment  in  the  vocational  hcme- 
making  education  portion  of  the  combined  program,  and  must  have  an  gpproved 
program  throu^out  each  year  of  enrollment  in  the  Pre-enployment  Laboratory 
portion  of  the  combined  program  consist!  g of  manipulative  processes,  technical 
instruction  and  practical  experience  in  the  school  classroom,  home  economics 
laboratories,  and  in  field  trip  experiences  directly  related  to  the  occupation 
or  cluster  of  such  occupations  requiring  knowledge  £«id  skills  in  one  or  more 
heme  economics  subjects  named  above. 

Students  eligible  to  be  counted  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  in  a 
cembined  program  approved  for  three  years  shall  be  students  as  defiiiM  above  who 
have  carpleted  less  than  three  years  in  the  program,  and  for  a hi^  school  operat- 
ing a combined  program  approved  for  four  years-  eligible  students  shall  be  those 
as  defined  above  who  have  completed  less  than  four  years  in  the  program. 

Vocational  Distributive  Education 


Programs  to  Prepare  Students  for  Gainful  Employment  in  Distribution  and  Marketing 
Occupations: 

Cooperative  Part-time  Program  in  Distributive  Education. — Students  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  older  regularly  enrolled  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade.  In  addition 
to  the  eligibility  requirements  specified  in  General  Definitions,  each  student 
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must  be  employed  In  an  approved  distributive  occupation  for  a minimum  of  I5 
hours  per  school  week  (Monday  through  Friday)  each  year  of  enrollment  in  the 
program. 

Students  eligible  to  be  counted  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  shall 
be  students  as  defined  above  who  have  completed  less  than  two  years  in  the 
program. 

Pre- employment  Laboratory  Program  in  Distributive  Occupations. — Students  four- 
teen years  of  age  or  older  regularly  enrolled  in  grades  eleven  and/or  twelve. 

In  addition  to  the  eligibility  requirements  specified  in  General  Definitions, 
each  student  must  have  an  approved  program  throughout  each  year  of  enrollment 
in  the  manipulative  processes,  technical  instruction  and  practical  e:q>erience 
in  the  school  classroom,  distributive  education  laboratories  and  in  field  trip 
e:q>eriences  directly  related  to  the  distributive  occupation  or  cluster  of  such 
occupations  for  which  training  for  employment  is  being  conducted. 

Students  eligible  to  be  counted  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  shall 
be  students  as  defined  above  who  have  completed  less  than  two  years  in  the 
program. 

Combination  of  the  Cooperative  Part-time  Program  in  Distributive  Education  and 
the  Fi-e- employment  Laboratory  Program  in  Distributive  Occupations  with  the 
Pre -employment  Laboratory  Program  being  conducted  in  preparation  for  entrance 
into  the  Cooperative  Part-time  Program. — Students  fourteen  years  of  age  or 
older  regularly  enrolled  in  grades  ten  through  twelve  with  students  regularly 
enrolled  in  grades  ten  and/or  eleven  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  Pre- 
employment Laboratory  portion  of  the  program.  In  addition  to  the  eligibility 
requirements  ^ecified  in  General  Definitions,  each  student  must  have  an 
approved  program  throughout  each  year  of  enrollment  in  the  Pre -employment 
Laboratory  portion  of  the  combined  program  consisting  of  manipulative  processes, 
technical  instruction  and  practical  e:q>erience  in  the  school  classroom,  distribu- 
tive education  laboratories  and  in  field  trip  e:q>eriences  directly  related  to 
the  distributive  occupation  or  cluster  of  such  occupations  for  which  training 
for  employment  and  for  preparation  for  entering  the  Cooperative  Part-time 
Program  is  being  conducted.  And,  each  student  must  be  employed  in  an  approved 
distributive  occupation  for  a minimum  of  I5  hours  per  school  week  (Monday 
through  Friday)  during  each  year  of  enrollment  in  the  Cooperative  Part-time 
portion  of  the  combined  program. 

Students  eligible  to  be  counted  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  ^all 
be  students  as  defined  above  who  have  completed  less  than  three  years  in  the 
combined  program. 

Vocational  Industrial  Education 


Programs  to  Prepare  Students  for  Gainful  Employment  in  Trade,  Industrial.  Health 
and  Technical  Occiipations 

Cooperative  Part-time  Program  in  Industrial  Education. — Students  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  older  regularly  enrolled  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade.  In  addition 
to  the  eligibility  requirements  specified  in  General  Definitions,  each  student 
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must  be  employed  in  £ui  approved  trade  or  occupation  a minimum  of  15  hours  per 
school  week  (Monday  throu^  Friday)  each  year  of  enrollment  in  the  program. 

Students  eligible  to  be  counted  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  shall  be 
students  as  defined  above  who  have  completed  less  thsui  two  years  in  the  program. 

Pre-employment  Shop  Program  in  Industrial  Education  for  Skilled  Occupations. -- 
Students  regularly  enrolled  in  grades  ten  throu^  twelve.  In  addition  to  the 
eligibility  requirements  specified  in  General  Definitions,  each  student  must 
have  an  Epproved  program  throu^out  each  year  of  enrollment  in  the  manipulative 
processes,  technical  instruction  and  practical  e^eriences  in  the  school  class- 
room, vocational  industrial  shcps,  laboratories  and  in  field  trip  e^eriences 
directly  related  to  the  skilled  trade  or  industrial  occijpation  or  clusters  of 
such  occupations  for  which  training  for  employment  is  being  conducted. 

For  a hi^  school  operating  a two-year  program,  students  eligible  to  be  counted 
for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  shall  be  students  as  defined  above  who 
have  completed  less  than  two  years  of  vocational  industrial  shop,  and  for  a hi^ 
school  operating  an  approved  three-year  program,  eligible  students  shall  be  those 
as  defined  above  who  have  completed  less  than  three  years  of  vocational  Industrial 
shop. 

Pre-employment  Shop  Program  in  Industrial  Education  for  Single-skill  Occupations. - 
Students  regularly  enrolled  in  grades  ten  through  twelve.  In  addition  to  the 
eligibility  requirements  specified  in  General  Definitions,  each  student  must  have 
approved  program  throu^out  each  year  of  enrollment  in  the  manipulative  processes, 
technical  instruction  and  practical  e^erience  in  the  school  classroom,  vocational 
industrial  shops,  laboratories  and  in  field  trip  e^eriences  directly  related  to 
the  single-skill  industrial  ps^oU  Job  classification  for  which  training  for 
emplcyment  is  being  conducted. 

Students  eligible  to  be  counted  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  in  a 
program  approved  for  one  year  shall  be  students  as  defined  above  who  have  com- 
pleted less  than  one  year  in  the  program,  and  for  a hi^  school  operating 
approved  two-year  program,  eligible  students  shall  be  those  as  defined  above  who 
have  completed  less  thsui  two  years  in  the  program. 

Cooperative  Part-time  Program  in  Health  Occupations.  — Students  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  older  regularly  enrolled  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade.  In  addition  to 
the  eligibility  requirements  specified  in  General  Definitions,  each  student  must 
be  employed  in  £ui  approved  health  occupation  a minimum  of  15  hours  per  school 
week  (Monday  throu^  Friday)  each  year  of  enrollment  in  the  program. 

Students  eligible  to  be  counted  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  shall  be 
suudents  as  defined  above  who  have  completed  less  than  two  years  in  the  program. 

Vocational  Technical  Education 

Program  to  Prepare  Students  for  Gainful  Employment  in  Technical  Occupations: 

Pre-employment  Laboratory  Program  in  Technics!  Occupations. — Students  sixteen 
yestrs  of  age  or  older  regulstrly  enrolled  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade. 
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In  addition  to  the  eligibility  requirements  specified  in  General  Definitions,  each  I 

student  must  have  excellent  aptitudes  and  ability  in  mathematics  and  should 
have  completed  plane  geometry  and  two  years  of  algebra,  have  good  scholastic  I 

achievement  in  science  courses,  have  excellent  aptitudes  for  technical  education,  ] 

and  satisfactory  ratings  from  testing  and  counseling  programs  providing  justi-  | 

fiable  evidence  that  the  student  can  con^rehend  instruction  in  technical  educa-  \ 

tion  to  prepare  him  for  efficient  en^loyment  in  such  occupations.  - | 

Each  student  must  have  an  approved  program  throughout  each  year  of  enrollment  in 

matheraatica.  and  scientific  instruction,  manipulative  processes  involved  in  use 

of  instruments,  machines,  tools  and  technical  equipment,  technical  instruction 

and  practical  e^erience  in  the  school  claosroom,  technical  education  laboratories,  ; 

and  in  field  trip  ejqierienees  directly  related  to  the  technical  occupation  or 

cluster  of  such  occupations  for  which  training  for  en^lcyment  is  being  conducted.  j 

. ■ I 

Students  eligible  to  be  counted  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  iinits  shall  | 

be  students  as  defined  above  who  have  completed  less  than  two  years  in  the  ] 

program. 

Vocational  Office  Education 

Program  to  Prepare  Students  for  Gainful  Employment  in  Office  Occupations; 

Cooperative  Part-time  Program  in  Office  Education. — Students  sixteen  years  of  | 

age  or  older  regularly  enrolled  in  the  twelfth  grade.  In  addition  to  the 

eligibility  requirements  specified  in  General  Definitions,  each  student  must 

have  conpleted  one  or  more  years  of  instruction  in  basic  business  subjects 

prior  to  entering  the  Cooperative  Part-time  Program  and  each  student  must  be 

enployed  in  an  approved  office  occupation  for  a minimum  of  15  hours  per  school 

week  (Monday  throu^  Friday)  during  the  year  of  enrollment  in  the  program. 

Students  eligible  to  be  counted  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  units  shall 

be  students  as  defined  above  who  have  conpleted  less  than  one  year  in  the  program.  | 

j 

Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Allocation  and  Reallocation  of  Vocational  Teacher  j 

Units 

Participation  of  Ineligible  Students  in  Vocational  Education  Programs. — Estab- 
lishment of  student  membership  eligible  to  be  counted  in  qualifying  for  a 
vocational  unit,  as  defined  above  for  each  vocational  program,  does  not  preclude 
the  use  of  a unit  for  giving  vocational  instruction  meeting  program  requirements 
of  this  policy  to  students  who  are  ineligible  to  be  counted  in  the  allocation 
or  reallocation  of  a unit,  provided  that:  (a)  such  students  conten^lated  to  be 

enrolled  in  a program  designed  to  prepare  persons  for  gainful  en^loyment  must 
have  the  interest,  aptitudes  and  ability  to  benefit  from  the  program  in  terms 
of  having  as  their  objective  entrance  into  full-time  en^loyment  in  the 
occupation  for  which  they  are  to  be  trained  upon  completion  of  the  program, 
and  must  have  the  aptitudes,  ability  and  characteristics  necessary  for  employment 
in  the  occupation  for  which  the  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students,  and 
(b)  if  such  students  are  included,  the  teacher  will  have  sufficient  time  to  carry 
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out  the  full  scope  of  the  program  for  which  the  unit  was  allocated  or  reallocated, 
based  upon  eligible  student  membership. 

Allocation  of  Cooperative  Vocational  Teacher  Units. —If  two  schools  make  applica- 
tion for  a cooperative  vocational  teacher  unit,  the  application  shall  be  eligible 
for  consideration  provided  the  minimum  eligible  student  membership  for  the  unit 
in  each  school  is  fifteen. 

Dates  for  Application  of  New  and  Additional  Vocational  Teacher  Units.  — Applica- 
tion for  new  and  additional  vocational  teacher  units  should  be  filed  with  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  as  early 
as  possible  before  July  1 of  each  year.  Special  consideration  may  be  given 
to  approval  of  new  and  additional  units  proposed  to  be  started  with  the  second 
semester  of  the  school  year  in  cases  where  special  need  may  arise  and  can  be 
Justified.  Such  applications  should  be  filed  with  the  Department  before 
January  1 of  each  year. 

Special  Consideration  of  Applications  for  Vocational  Teacher  Units  Because  of 
Unusual  Circumstances. — Special  consideration  may  be  given  to  applications  for 
vocational  units,  or  fractions  thereof,  which,  because  of  unusual,  circumstances, 
cannot  conform  to  all  the  requirements  herein  established. 

Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Teacher  Units 

A new  vocational  teacher  unit  is  defined  as' a unit  or  fractional  part  of  a unit 
allocated  to  a school  having  no  unit  in  the  vocational  program  for  which  applica- 
tion is  being  made. 

Requirements  for  Justification’ of  New  Units  in  Addition  to  Having  Sufficient 
Number  of  Eligible  Students. — Need  for  programs  designed  to  prepare  hi^  school 
students  for  gainful  employment  must  be  justified  upon  findings  of  occupational 
surveys  as  described  in  this  Guide  unuer  *'3mportant  Considerations  in  Program 
Planning,"  and  as  specified  in  General  Policies  on  Vocational  Education  under 
"Required  Surveys  to  Justify  Need  for  New  and  Expanded  Programs," 

Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher  Units. — The  term,  "vocational 
agriculture  teacher  unit."  means  a unit  for  (l)  a Pro~^am  in  Production  Agri- 
culture , or  (??)  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  in  Agricultural  Occupations, 
or  ^3)  Combined  Program  in  Production  Agrici^ture  said  Cooperative  Psirt-time 
Trstining  in  Agricultural  Occupations,  or  (.4)  Pre -employment  Laboratory  Training 
in  Agriculture  OccupationSj  or  (5)  Ccmbined  Program  in  Production  Agriculture 
and  Pre -employment  Laboratory  Training  in  Agricultural  Occupations. 

Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Teacher  Units  for 
the  Program  in  Production  Agriculture 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit,  three -fo'-'  -ths  unit,  or  one-half 
unit,  the  applying  hi^  school  must  have  the  following  minimum  nmber  of  classes 
and  eligible  student  membership  in  the  program:  one  unit — two  classes  and  30 

eligible  boys;  three -fourths  unit --two  classes  and  22  eligible  boys;  one -half 
unit--one  or  more  classes  and  1^  eligible  boys. 
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A unit  shall  he  operated  on  a twelve-months  basis.  A three-fourths  or  one- 
half  unit  shall  operate  on  the  same  basis  as  a full  unit  with  the  school  agree- 
ing to  pay  the  portion  of  salary  not  allowed  from  the  Minimum  Foundation  School 
Program  Fund  and  assigning  the  teacher  full  time  in  vocational  agriculture. 

Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  accord- 
ance with  Table  1^  the  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  for  Vocational  Teacher 
Units.  This  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for  all  types  of 
vocational  agricultijre  teacher  units.  For  each  unit  allocated,  a min-iinnin  of 
two  classes  in  this  program  is  required. 

When  more  than  one  unit  is  allocated  to  one  hi^  school,  a minimum  membership 
of  72  eligible  boys  is  required  for  two  units  in  a three-year  program  or  80 
such  eligible  students  for  a four-year  program,  and  for  allocation  of  three 
or  more  units,  a minimum  membership  of  kO  eligible  boys  is  necessary  for  each 
unit  in  a three-year  program  or  kh  such  eligible  students  in  a four -year 
program. 

A vocational  agriculture  teacher  in  either  a full  unit  or  fractional  part  of  a 
unit  may  be  assigned  one  study  hall  period  each  school  day  provided  he  is 
teaching  no  more  than  three  class  hours  of  vocational  agriculture  per  day,  if 
with  one  study  hall  assignment  he  will  have  sufficient  time  to  carry  out  the 
full  scope  of  the  program.  This  precludes  the  assignment  of  non-vocational 
agriculture  subjects,  bus  driving,  coaching,  physical  education,  principalships, 
part-time  principalships,  and  extracurricular  activities  that  exceed  the  amount 
assigned  other  teachers  who  are  carrying  a full  teaching  load. 

Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Teacher  Units  for  Cooperative  Part-time  Training 

in  Agricultural  Occupations 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit,  three-fourths  unit,  or  a one-half 
unit,  the  applying  hi^  school  must  have  the  following  minimum  number  of  classes 
and  eligible  student  membership  in  the  program:  one  unit — two  classes  and  30 

eligible  boys;  three-fourths  unit — two  classes  and  22  eligible  boys>  one-half 
unit — one  or  more  classes  and  I5  eligible  boys. 

A unit  shall  be  operated  xor  ten  consecutive  calendar  months  beginning  on 
August  1,  or  a calendar  month  in  advance  of  the  opening  date  of  the  sdaool 
year.  A three-fourths  or  one-half  unit  is  allocated  on  a nine-months  basis 
with  the  teacher  assigned  each  school  day  for  three-fourths  time  or  one-half 
time,  respectively,  in  conducting  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  classes 
required  and  utilizing  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  planning,  organizing, 
coordinating  and  supervising  the  program,  including  the  part-time  employment 
of  students,  organization  of  instiuctional  materials,  and  in  performing  other 
necessary  duties  related  to  this  program. 

Applications  may  be  considered  for  allocation  of  a three-fourths  or  a one-half 
unit  on  a ten-months  basis,  with  the  applying  school  agreeing  to  pay  the  portion 
of  salary  not  ELllowed  from  the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  Fund  and 
assigning  the  teacher  full  time  in  this  program. 
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Consideration  mg^  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  accord- 
ance with  Table  X,  the  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  for  Vocational  Teacher 
Units.  This  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for  all  types  of 
vocational  agriculture  teacher  units.  For  each  unit  allocated,  a minimum  of 
two  classes  in  this  program  is  required.  When  more  than  one  unit  is  allocated 
to  one  high  school,  a minimum  membership  of  72  eligible  students  is  required 
for  two  units,  and  when  three  or  more  units  are  allocated,  a TniniTmim  member- 
ship of  ifO  eligible  students  is  necessary  for  each  unit. 

A teacher  employed  in  a full  unit,  or  in  a fractional  part  of  a unit  approved 
for  ten  months,  with  the  school  paying  the  portion  of  salary  not  allowed  from 
the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  Fund,  may  be  assigned  one  study  hall 
period  each  school  day  provided  he  is  teaching  no  more  than  two  classes  in 
this  program,  if  with  one  study  hall  assignment  he  will  have  sufficient  time 
to  carry  out  the  full  scope  of  the  program. 

Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Teacher  Units  for  a Combined  Program  in  Production 
Agriculture  and  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  in  Agricultural  Occupations 
{classes  in  each  type  of  the  ccanbined  program  must  be  conducted  separately) 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit,  three-fourths  unit,  or  one-half 
unit,  the  applying  high  school  must  have  the  following  minimum  eligible  student 
membership  and  number  of  classes  in  the  program:  one  unit — 30  eligible  boys 

and  at  least  two  classes,  with  one  or  more  in  Production  Agriculture  and  one 
or  more  in  Cooperative  Part-time  Training;  three-fourths  unit — 22  eligible 
boys  and  at  least  two  classes,  with  one  or  more  in  Production  Agriculture 
and  one  or  more  in  Cooperative  Part-time  Training;  one-half  unit — 15  eligible 
boys  and  at  least  two  classes  with  one  or  more  in  Production  Agriculture  and 
one  or  more  in  Cooperative  Part-time  Training. 

A unit  in  this  combined  program  shall  be  allocated  on  a twelve-months  basis. 

A three-fourths  or  a one-half  unit  is  allocated  on  the  same  basis  as  a full 
unit  with  the  applying  school  agreeing  to  ps^  the  portion  of  salary  not  allowed 
frcan  the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  Fund  and  assigning  the  teacher 
full  time  in  this  program. 

Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  accordance 
with  Table  I,  the  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  for  Vocational  Teacher  Units. 
This  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for  all  types  of  vocational 
agriculture  units.  For  each  unit  allocated  for  this  ccmbined  program,  a 
minimum  of  three  classes  is  required,  with  one  or  more  in  Production  Agriculture 
and  one  or  more  in  Cooperative  Part-time  Training.  When  more  than  one  ,mit 
is  allocated  to  one  high  school,  a minimum  membership  of  72  eligible  boys  is 
required  for  two  units  in  a three-year  program  or  80  such  eligible  students 
for  a four-year  program,  and  for  allocation  of  three  or  more  units,  a minimum 
membership  of  40  eligible  boys  is  necessary  for  each  unit  in  a three-year 
program  or  44  such  eligible  students  in  a four-year  program. 

A teacher  employed  in  either  a full  unit  or  fractional  part  of  a unit  may  be 
assigned  one  study  hall  period  each  school  dg^^  provided  he  is  teaching  no 
more  than  three  class  hours  per  day  in  this  program,  if  with  one  study  hall 
assignment  he  will  have  sufficient  time  to  carry  out  the  full  scope  of  the 
program. 
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Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Teacher  Units  for  Pre "employment 
Laboratory  Training  in  Apyiciiltural  Occupations 

To  "be  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit  or  one -half  unit,  the  applying  high 
school  must  have  the  following  minimum  number  of  classes  and  eligible 
student  membership  in  the  program:  one  unit — two  classes  and  30  eligible 

boys;  one-half  unit — one  class  and  I5  eligible  boys.  A unit  or  one-half 
unit  is  allocated  on  a nine-months  basis. 

Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  the 
same  agricultural  subject  in  accordance  with  Table  I,  the  Formula  on  Maximum 
Eligibility  for  Vocational  Teacher  Units.  This  formula  specifies  the  maximum 
eligibility  for  all  types  of  vocational  agriculture  teacher  units.  For  each 
unit  allocated  in  the  same  agricultural  subject,  a minimum  of  two  classes  in 
this  program  is  req^uired.  When  more  than  one  unit  in  the  same  agricultural 
subject  is  allocated  to  one  high  school,  a minimum  membership  of  72  eligible 
boys  is  req^uired  for  two  units  and  for  allocation  of  three  or  more  units,  a 
minimum  membership  of  4-0  such  eligible  students  is  necessary  for  each  unit. 

Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Teacher  Units  for  a Combined  Program  in  Production 
Agriculture  and  Pre -employment  Laboratory  Training  in  Agricultural  Occupations 
(Classes  in  each  type  of  the  combined  program  must  be  conducted  separately) 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit,  a three -fourths  unit,  or  a one- 
half  unit,  the  applying  high  school  must  have  the  following  minimum  eligible 
student  membership  and  number  of  classes  in  the  program:  one  unit — 3O  eligible 

boys  and  at  least  two  classes,  with  one  or  more  in  Production  Agriculture  and 
one  in  Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training  in  Agricultural  Occupations;  three- 
fourths  unit --22  eligible  boys  and  at  least  two  classes,  with  one  or  more  in 
Production  Agriculture  and  one  in  the  Pre-employment  Laboratory  program; 
one-half  unit — I5  eligible  boys  and  at  least  two  classes,  with  one  or  more  in 
Production  Agriculture  and  one  in  the  Pre-employment  Laboratory  program. 

A unit  in  this  combined  program  shall  be  allocated  on  a twelve-months  basis. 

A three-fourths  or  one-half  unit  is  allocated  on  the  same  basis  as  a full 
unit  with  the  applying  school  agreeing  to  pay  the  portion  of  salary  not 
allowed  from  the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  Fund  and  assigning  the 
teacher  full  time  in  this  program. 

Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  accord- 
ance with  Table  I,  the  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  for  Vocational  Teacher 
Units.  This  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for  all  types  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  teacher  units.  For  each  unit  allocated  for  this  combined 
program,  at  least  a minimum  of  two  classes  is  req^uired,  with  one  or  more  in 
Production  Agriculture  and  one  in  Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training  in 
Agricultural  Occupations.  When  more  than  one  unit  is  allocated  to  one  high 
school,  a minimum  membership  of  72  eligible  boys  is  req^uired  for  two  units  in 
a three -year  program  or  80  such  eligible  students  for  a four -year  program,  and 
for  allocation  of  three  or  more  units,  a minimim  membership  of  kO  eligible  boys 
is  necessary  for  each  unit  in  a three-year  program  or  44  such  eligible  students 
in  a four-year  program. 
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Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Homemaking  Education  Teacher  Units. — The  term, 
"vocational  homemaking  education  teacher  unit,"  means  a unit  for  (l)  a Program 
in  Vocational  Homemaking  Education  to  prepare  students  to  become  homemakers, 
or  (2)  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  in  Home  Economics  Occupatlons«  or 
(3)  Combined  Program  in  Vocational  Homemaking  Education  and  Cooperative  Part- 
time  Training  in  Home  Economics  Occupations/  or  (4)  Pre -employment  Laboratory 
Training  in  Home  Economics  Occupations « or  (5)  Combined  Program  in  Vocational 
Homemaking  Education  and  Pre -employment  Laboratory  Training  in  Hcane  Economics 
Occupations* 

Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Teacher  Units  for  a Program 
in  Vocational  Homemaking  Education 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  of  a unit,  three-fourths  unit,  or  a one -half 
unit,  the  applying  high  school  must  have  the  following  minimum  number  of  classes 
and  eligible  student  membership  in  the  program:  one  unit-two  or  more  classes 

and  30  eligible  girls;  three-fourths  unit — two  or  more  classes  and  22  eligible 
girls;  one-half  unit— one  or  more  classes  and  I5  eligible  girls. 


A unit  shall  be  allocated  for  ten  consecutive  calendar  months.  A three-fourths 
or  one-half  unit  is  allocated  on  a nine-months  basis  with  the  teacher  assigned 
three-fourths  time  or  one-half  time,  respectively,  in  conducting  at  least  the 
minimum  number  of  classes  required  and  utilizing  the  remainder  of  the  time  in 
planning,  organizing,  coordinating  and  supexvising  the  required  home  experience 
programs  of  students, -preparation  of  instructional  materials  and  reports,  and 
in  performing  other  necessary  duties  related  to  the  program. 

Application  may  be  considered  for  allocation  of  a three-fourths  or  a one-half 
unit  on  a ten-months  basis,  with  the  applying  school  agreeing  to  pay  the  portion 
of  salary  not  allowed  from  the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  Fund  and 
assigning  the  teacher  full  bime  in  this  program. 

In  school  ^sterns  employing  more  than  one  teacher  on  a ten-months  basis,  it  m^ 
be  desirable  to  employ  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  for  a different  month  or  for 
two  one-half  months  periods  during  June,  July  and  August  in  order  to  provide  a 
continuous  program  for  high  school  girls  and  adults.  Applications  for  employ- 
ment of  the  teacher  on  a non-consecutive  ten-months  basis  should  be  filed 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  as  early  as  possible  before  June  1 of  the  year 
for  which  approval  of  non-consecutive  employment  of  the  teacher  is  requested. 

It  is  necessary  that  a sched-ule  showing  the  months  or  the  two  one-half  months 
periods  that  each  teacher  is  to  be'  eiiployed  be  submitted  with  the  application. 

Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  accord- 
ance with  Table  I,  the  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  for  Vocational  Teacher 
Units,  This  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for  all  types  of  voca- 
tional homemaking  education  teacher  units.  For  each  unit  allocated,  a minimum 
of  two  90-minute  or  three  classes  enrolling  eligible  hi^  school 

girls  in  this  program  is  required.  When  more  than  one  unit  is  allocated  to 
one  hi^  school,  a minimum  membership  of  88  eligible  girls  is  required  for  two 
units  in  a three-year  program  or  96  such  eligible  students  in  a four-year 
program,  and  for  allocation  of  three  or  mors  units,  a minimum  membership  of  56 
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eligible  girls  is  necessary  for  each  unit  in  a three -year  program  or  60 
such  eligible  students  for  a four-year  program. 


In  each  full  unit  allocated,  a minimum  of  two  class  periods  per  school  day 
shall  be  scheduled  for  each  teacher  for  organization  and  supervision  of 
the  required  home  esqperlence  programs  of  students,  providing  programs  of 
instruction  for  young  and  adult  homemakers  and  sponsorship  for  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  organization  in  the  school,  securing  and  pr^aring 
instructional  materials,  conpiling  reports  and  performing  otl^er  necessary 
duties  related  to  this  program. 

A teacher  employed  in  a full  unit,  or  in  a fractional  part  of  a unit  approved 
for  ten  months  with  the  school  paying  the  portion  of  salary  not  allowed  from 
the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  Fund,  may  be  assigned  one  study  hall 
period  each  day,  or  one  vocational  homeraaking  class  for  eighth  grade  students, 
or  one  vocational  homemaking  class  for  hi^  school  boys,  or  one  class  period 
for  counseling  with  students  and  school  personnel  on  nutrition,  provided  she 
is  teaching  no  more  than  two  90-minute  or  three  55"minute  classes  of 
vocational  homemaking  education  ccairposed  of  eligible  high  school  girls,  if 
with  one  of  these  assignments  she  will  have  sufficient  time  to  carry  out  the 
full  sccpe  of  the  program  for  which  the  unit  or  fractional  unit  is  allocated 
or  reallocated.  This  precludes  assignment  to  the  teacher  of  non-vocational 
homemaking  subjects,  management  or  operation  of  food  service  in  the  school 
lunch  program,  coaching,  pl^sical  education,  and  extracurricular  activities 
that  exceed  the  amount  assigned  other  teachers  who  are  carrying  a full  teaching 
load. 

Allocation  of  Hew  Vocational  Teacher  Units  for  Cooperative 
Part-time  Training  in  Home  Economics  Occupations 
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To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  a xmit,  a three-fourths  unit,  or  a one- 
half  unit,  the  applying  hi^  school  must  have  the  following  minimum  number  of 
classes  and  eligible  student  membership  in  the  program:  one  unit — two  classes 

and  30  eligible  girls;  three-fourths  unit — two  classes  and  22  eligible  girls; 
one-half  unit — one  or  more  classes  and  I5  eligible  girls, 

A unit  shall  be  cperated  for  ten  consecutive  calendar  months  beginning  on 
August  1,  or  a calendar  month  in  advance  of  the  cpening  date  of  the  school 
year,  A three-fourths  or  one-half  unit  is  allocated  on  a nine-months  basis 
with  the  teacher  assigned  each  school  day  for  three-fourths  time  or  for  one- 
half  time,  re  ^actively,  in  conducting  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  classes 
required  and  utilizing  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  planning,  organizing, 
coordinating  and  supervising  the  program,  including  the  part-time  employment 
of  students,  organization  of  instj^uctional  materials,  and  in  performing  other 
necessary  duties  related  to  this  program. 

Application  mgy  be  considered  for  allocation  of  a three -fourths  or  one -half 
unit  on  a ten-months  basis  with  the  applying  school  agreeing  to  pay  the  portion 
of  salary  not  allowed  from  the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  F\ind  and 
assigning  the  teacher  full  time  in  this  program. 
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Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  accord- 
ance with  Table  I,  the  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  for  Vocational  Teacher 
Units.  This  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for  all  types  of 
vocational  homemaking  education  teacher  units.  For  each  unit  allocated  a 
minimum  of  two  classes  in  this  program  is  required.  When  more  than  one  unit 
is  allocated  to  one  hi^  school,  a minimum  membership  of  72  eligible  students 
is  required  for  two  units  and  when  three  or  more  units  are  allocated,  a 
minimum  membership  of  40  eligible  students  is  necessary  for  each  unit. 

A teacher  employed  in  a full  unit,  or  in  a fractional  part  of  a unit  approved 
for  ten  months,  with  the  school  paying  the  portion  of  salary  not  allowed  from 
the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  Fund,  mgy  be  assigned  one  study  hall 
period  each  school  day  provided  she  is  teaching  no  more  than  two  classes  in 
this  program,  if  with  one  study  hall  assignment  she  will  have  sufficient  time 
to  carry  out  the  full  scope  of  the  program. 

Allocation  of  Hew  Vocational  Teacher  Units  for  a Combined 
Program  in  Vocational  Homemaking  Education 
and  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  in  Home  Economics  Occupations 
(Classes  in  each  type  of  the  combined  program  must  be  conducted  separately) 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit,  a three-fourths  unit,  or  a one- 
half  unit,  the  applying  high  school  must  have  the  following  minimum  eligible 
student  membership  and  number  of  classes  in  the  program:  one  unit — 30  eligible 

girls  and  at  least  two  classes,  with  one  or  more  in  Vocational  Homemaking 
Education  and  one  or  more  in  Cooperative  Part-time  Training;  three-fourths 
unit — 22  eligible  girls  and  at  least  two  classes,  with  one  or  mere  in  Voca- 
tional Homemaking  Education  and  one  or  more  in  Cooperative  Part-time  Training; 
one-half  unit— 15  eligible  girls  and  at  least  two  classes,  with  one  or  more 
in  Vocational  Homemaking  Education  and  one  or  more  in  Cooperative  Part-time 
Training. 

A unit  in  this  combined  program  shall  be  allocated  on  a ten-months  basis.  A 
three-fourths  or  a one-half  unit  is  allocated  on  a nine-months  basis.  An 
application  may  be  considered  for  allocation  of  a fractional  part  of  a unit 
on  a ten-months  basis  with  the  applying  school  agreeing  to  pay  the  portion 
of  salary  not  allowed  from  the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  Fund  and 
assigning  the  teacher  full  time  in  this  program. 

Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  accord- 
ance with  Table  I,  the  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  for  Vocational  Teacher 
Units.  This  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for  all  types  of 
vocational  homemaking  education  teacher  units.  For  each  unit  allocated  for 
this  combined  program,  a minimum  of  three  classes  is  required,  with  one  or 
more  in  Vocational  Homemaking  Education  and  one  or  more  in  Cooperative 
Part-time  Training.  When  more  than  one  unit  is  allocated  to  one  hi^  school, 
a minimum  membership  of  80  eligible  girls  is  required  for  two  \inits  in  a 
three-year  program  or  88  such  eligible  students  in  a four-year  program,  and 
for  allocation  of  three  or  more  units,  a minimum  membership  of  48  eligible 
girls  is  necessary  for  each  unit  in  a three-year  program  or  52  such  eligible 
students  in  a four-year  program. 
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A teacher  enrployed  in  either  a full  unit,  or  fractional  part  of  a unit 
approved  for  ten  months  with  the  school  paying  the  portion  of  salary  not 
allowed  from  the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  Fund  may  he  assigned 
one  study  hall  period  each  school  day  provided  she  is  teaching  no  more 
than  three  class  periods  per  day  in  this  program,  if  with  one  study  hall 
assignment  she  will  have  sufficient  time  to  carry  out  the  full  scope  of 
this  program. 


Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Teacher  Units  for 
Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training  in  Home  Economics  Occupations 

To  he  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit  or  a one-half  unit,  the  applying 
school  must  have  the  following  minimum  n\Mber  of  classes  and  eligible  student 
membership  in  the  program:  one  unit — two  or  more  classes  and  30  eligible 

girls;  one-half  unit — two  classes  and  I5  eligible  girls. 

A unit  with  the  teacher  assigned  full  time  in  the  program  is  allocated  on 
a nine-months  basis.  A one-half  unit  is  allocated  on  a nine-months  basis 
with  the  teacher  assigned  for  one-half  time  each  school  day  in  conducting 
at  least  the  minimum  nunber  of  classes  required,  and  in  planning,  organizing 
and  supervising  the  vocational  projects  of  students  enrolled  in  the  program, 
organizing  instructional  materials  and  performing  other  necessary  duties 
related  to  this  program. 

Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in 
accordance  with  Table  I,  the  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  for  Vocational 
Teacher  XSaits.  This  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for  all 
types  of  vocational  homemaking  education  teacher  units.  For  each  unit 
allocated,  a minimum  of  two  classes  is  required.  When  more  than  one  unit 
is  allocated  to  one  hi^  school,  a minim\mi  membership  of  88  eligible  girls 
is  required  for  two  units  and  for  allocation  of  three  or  more  units  a 
minimum  membership  of  56  such  eligible  students  is  necessary  for  each  unit. 

Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Homemaking  Education  Teacher  Units  for 
A Combined  Program  in  Vocational  Homemaking  Education  and 
Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training  in  Home  Economics  Occupations 
(classes  in  each  type  of  the  combined  program  must  be  conducted  separately) 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit,  a three-fourths  unit,  or  a 
one -half  unit,  the  applying  hi^  school  must  have  the  following  minimum 
student  membership  and  number  of  classes  in  the  program:  one  unit — 30 

eligible  girls  and  three  or  more  classes,  with  one  or  more  in  Vocational 
Hememaking  Education  and  one  or  more  in  Pre-employment  Laboratory 
Training;  three-fourths  unit— 22  eligible  girls  and  two  or  more  classes, 
with  one  or  more  in  Vocational  Homemaking  Education  and  one  or  more  in 
Pre -employment  Laboratory  Training;  one-half  unit--15  eligible  girls  and 
two  classes,  with  one  in  Vocational  Homemaking  Education  and  one  in  Pre- 
employment  Laboratoiy  Training. 
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A unit  in  this  combined  program  shall  be  allocated  on  a ten-months  basis. 

A three-fourths  or  a one-half  unit  is  allocated  on  a nine-months  basis. 

When  at  least  one-half  of  the  program  is  in  Vocational  Hcmemaking  Educa- 
tion, an  application  may  be  considered  for  allocation  of  a fractional 
part  of  a unit  on  a ten  months  basis  with  the  applying  school  agreeing 
to  pay  the  portion  of  salary  not  allowed  from  the  Minimum  Foundation 
School  Program  Fund  and  assigning  the  teacher  full  time  in  this  program. 

Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in 
accordance  with  Table  I,  the  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  for  Vocational 
Teacher  Units.  This  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for  all 
types  of  vocational  homemaking  education  teacher  units.  For  each  unit 
allocated  for  this  combined  program,  a minimum  of  three  classes  is 
required,  with  one  or  more  in  Vocational  Homeraaking  Education  and  one 
or  more  in  Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training.  When  more  than  one  unit 
is  allocated  to  one  hi^  school,  a minimum  membership  of  88  eligible 
girls  is  required  for  two  units  in  a three-year  program  or  96  such  eligible 
students  in  a four-year  program,  and  for  allocation  of  three  or  more  units, 
a minimum  membership  of  56  eligible  girls  is  necessary  for  each  unit 
in  a three -year  program  or  60  such  eligible  students  in  a four -year 
program. 

A teacher  employed  in  a full  unit,  or  in  a -fractional  part  of  a unit 
approved  for  ten  months  with  the  school  paying  the  portion  of  salary  not 
allowed  from  the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  Fund,  may  be  assigned 
one  study  hall  period  each  day,  or  one  vocational  homemaking  class  for 
eighth  grade  students,  or  one  vocational  homemaking  class  for  high  school 
boys,  or  one  class  period  for  counseling  with  students  and  school  personnel 
on  nutrition,  provided  she  is  teaching  no  more  than  two  90-minute  or  three 
55-minute  classes  of  vocational  homemaking  education  conposed  of  eligible 
high  school  girls,  if  with  one  of  these  assignments  she  will  have  sufficient 
time  to  carry  out  the  full  scope  of  the  program  for  which  the  unit  or 
fractional  unit  is  allocated  or  reallocated.  This  precludes  assignment 
to  the  teacher  of  non-vocational  homemaking  subjects,  management  or  opera- 
tion of  food  service  in  the  school  limch  program,  coaching,  physical^ 
education,  and  extracurricular  activities  that  exceed  the  amount  assigned 
other  teachers  who  are  carrying  a full  teaching  load. 


Application  for  Extending  a Ten-months  Unit 
to  a Twelve-months  Basis 

(This  provision  is  not  applicable  to  the  Pre-enployment  Laboratory  Program 
or  the  Cooperative  Part-time  Program  when  not  conducted  in  a combined  program 

with  Vocational  Homemaking  Education) 

A hi^  school  applying  for  expansion  of  a ten-months  unit  to  a twelve-months 
unit  must  include  with  the  application  a satisfactory  plan  Justifying  the 
need  for  extending  the  duration  of  the  program. 
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Allocation  of  lev  Vocaiiional  Distributive  Education  Teacher  Units. — The  term, 
'Vocational  distributive  education  teacher  unit,"  means  a unit  for  a prog^ram 
in  (l)  Cooperative  Part-time  Distributive  Education,  or  (2)  Pre-eiaploivment 
Laboratory  Training  in  Distributive  Occupations,  or  ( 3 ) Combined  Program  in  Coop- 
erative Part-time  Distributive  Education  and  Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training 
in  Distributive  Occupations. 

Allocation  of  lev  Cooperative 
Part-time  Distributive  Education  Teacher  Units 


To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit,  a three-fourths  unit,  or  a one-half 
unit,  the  applying  high  school  must  have  the  following  minimum  nimiber  of  classes 
and  eligible  student  membership  in  the  program:  one  unit  — two  classes  and  30 

elrgible  students;  three-fourths  unit  — two  classes  and  22  eligible  students; 
one-half  unit  — one  or  more  classes  and  15  eligible  students. 

A unit  shall  be  operated  for  ten  consecutive  calendar  months  beginning  on 
August  1,  or  a calendar  month  in  advance  of  the  opening  date  of  the  school  year. 

A three-fourths  unit  or  one-half  unit  is  allocated  on  a nine-months  basis  with 
the  teacher  assigned  each  school  day  for  three-fourths  time  or  for  one-half  time, 
respectively,  in  conducting  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  classes  req.uired  and 
utilizing  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  planning,  organizing,  coordinating  and 
supervising  the  program,  including  the  part-time  employment  of  students,  organ- 
ization of  instructional  materials,  and  performing  other  necessary  duties  related 
to  the  program. 

Application  nay  be  considered  for  allocation  of  a three-fourths  or  one-half  unit 
on  a ten-months  basis  with  the  applying  school  agreeing  to  pay  the  portion  of 
salary  not  allowed  from  the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  Fund  and  assigning 
the  teacher  full  time  in  this  program. 

Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  accordance 
with  Table  I,  the  Foimula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  of  Vocational  Teacher  Units. 

This  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for  all  types  of  vocational 
distributive  education  teacher  units.  For  each  unit  allocated,  a minimum  of 
two  classes  in  this  program  is  req,uired.  When  more  than  one  unit  is  allocated 
to  one  high  school,  a minimum  membership  of  T2  eligible  students  is  req,uired 
for  two  units  and  when  three  or  more  units  are  allocated,  a minimum  membership 
of  40  eligible  students  is  necessary  for  each  unit. 

A teacher  employed  in  a full  unit,  or  in  a fractional  part  of  a unit  with  the 
school  paying  the  portion  of  salary  not  allowed  from  the  Minimum  Foundation 
School  Program  Fund,  may  be  assigned  one  study  hall  period  each  school  day 
provided  he  is  teaching  no  more  than  two  classes  in  this  program,  if  with  one 
study  hall  assignment  he  will  have  sufficient  time  to  carry  out  the  full  scope 
of  the  program. 


Allocation  of  Hfew  Vocational  Teacher  Units  for 
Pre-employment  liaboratory  Training  in  Distributive  Occupations 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit,  or  a one-half  unit,  the  apply- 
ing high  school  must  have  the  following  number  of  classes  and  eligible  student 
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membership  in  the  program:  one  unit  --  two  classes  and  30  eligible  students; 

one-half  unit  --  two  classes  and  15  eligible  students.  i 

A unit  with  the  teacher  assigned  full  time  in  the  program  is  allocated  on  a ! 

nine-months  basis.  A one-half  unit  is  allocated  on  a nine-months  basis  with  the  j 

teacher  assigned  for  one -half  time  each  school  day  in  conducting  at  least  the  ; 

minimum  number  of  classes  required,  and  planning,  organizing  and  super-  j 

vising  the  vocational  projects  of  students  enrolled  in  the  program,  organizing  i 

instructional  materials  and  performing  other  necessary  duties  related  to  this  E 

program.  ’ 

Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  accordance 
with  Table  I,  the  Foimula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  for  Vocational  Teacher  Units, 

This  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for  all  types  of  distributive 
education  teacher  units.  For  each  unit  allocated,  a minimum  of  two  classes 
is  required.  When  more  than  one  unit  is  allocated  to  one  high  school,  a 
minimum  membership  of  88  eligible  students  is  required  for  two  units  and  for 
allocation  of  three  or  more  units  a minimum  membership  of  56  eligible  students 
is  necessary  for  each  unit. 

Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Teacher  Units  for  a 
Combined  Program  in  Cooperative  Part-time  Distributive  Education  and 
Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training  in  Distributive  Occupations 
(Classes  in  each  type  of  the  combined  program  must  be  conducted  separately) 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit,  a three -fourths  unit,  or  a one -half 
unit,  the  applying  school  must  have  the  following  minimum  student  membership  and 
number  of  classes:  one  unit  — 30  eligible  students  and  two  or  more  classes, 

with  one  or  more  in  Cooperative  Part-time  Distributive  Education  and  one  or  more 
in  Pre -employment  Laboratory  Training;  three-fourths  unit  — 22  eligible  students 
and  two  or  more  classes,  with  one  or  more  in  Cooperative  Part-time  Distributive 
Education  and  one  or  more  in  Pre-enployment  Laboratory  Training;  one-half  unit  — 

15  eligible  students  and  two  classes,  with  one  in  Cooperative  Part-time 
Distributive  Education  and  one  in  Pre-enployment  Laboratory  Training. 

A unit  in  this  combined  program  shall  be  allocated  on  a ten-months  basis.  A 
three-fourths  or  a one-half  unit  is  allocated  on  a nine-months  basis.  When  at 
least  one-half  of  the  program  is  in  Cooperative  Part-time  Distributive  Education,  j 

an  application  may  be  considered  for  allocation  of  a fractional  pa.rt  of  a unit  on 
a ten-months  basis  with  the  applying  school  agreeing  to  pay  the  portion  of  salary  i ! 

not  allowed  from  the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  Fund  and  assigning  the  j 

teacher  full  time  in  this  program.  j j 

I \ 

Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  accordance 
with  Table  I,  the  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  for  Vocational  Teacher  Units. 

This  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for  all  types  of  distributive  | j 

education  teacher  units.  For  each  unit  allocated  for  this  combined  program  a ■ | 

minimum  of  three  classes  is  required,  with  one  or  more  in  Cooperative  Part-time  i ] 

Distributive  Education  and  one  or  more  in  Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training.  ; ; 

When  more  than  one  unit  is  allocated  to  one  high  school,  a minimum  membership 
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of  80  eligible  students  is  required  for  two  units  in  a two-year  program  or  88 
such  eligible  students  in  a three-year  program  and  for  allocation  of  three  or 
more  units,  a minimum  membership  of  U8  eligible  students  is  necessary  in  a two- 
year  program  or  52  such  eligible  students  in  a three-year  program. 

Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Industrial  Education  Teacher  Units. — The  term, 
"vocational  industrial  education  teacher  unit,"  means  a unit  for  a program  in 
(l)  Vocational  Industrial  Cooperative  Part-time  Training,  or  (2)  Pre -employment 
Shop  Training  in  Industrial  Education  for  Skilled  Occupations,  or  (3)  Pre- 
employment Shop  Training  in  Industrial  Education  for  Single-skill  Occupations , 
or  (U)  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  in  Health  Occupations,  or  (5)  Pre- 
employment Training  in  Technical  Occupations. 

Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Industrial  Education 
Cooperative  Part-time  Training  Teacher  Units 


To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit,  a three-fourths  unit,  or  a one-half 
unit,  the  applying  high  school  must  have  the  following  minimum  number  of  classes 
and  eligible  student  membership  in  the  program:  one  unit  — two  classes  and  30 

eligible  students;  three-fourths  unit  — two  classes  and  22  eligible  students; 
one-half  unit  — one  or  more  classes  and  15  eligible  students. 

A unit  shall  be  operated  for  ten  consecutive  calendar  months  beginning  on 
August  1,  or  a calendar  month  in  advance  of  the  opening  date  of  the  school  year. 
A three-fourths  unit  or  one-half  unit  is  allocated  on  a nine-months  basis  with 
the  teacher  assigned  each  school  day  for  three-fourths  time  or  for  one-half  time, 
respectively,  in  conducting  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  classes  required  and 
utilizing  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  planning,  organizing,  coordinating  and 
supervising  the  program,  including  the  part-time  employment  of  students , organi- 
zation of  instructional  materials,  and  performing  other  necessary  duties  related 
to  the  program. 

Application  may  be  considered  for  allocation  of  a three-fourths  or  one-half  unit 
on  a ten-months  basis  with  the  applying  school  agreeing  to  pay  the  portion  of 
salary  not  allowed  from  the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  Fund  and  assigning 
the  teacher  full  time  in  this  program. 

Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  accordance 
with  Table  I,  the  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  of  Vocational  Teacher  Units. 

This  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for  all  types  of  vocational 
industrial  education  teacher  units.  For  each  unit  allocated,  a minimum  of  two 
classes  in  this  program  is  required.  When  more  than  one  unit  is  allocated  to 
one  high  school,  a minimum  membership  of  72  eligible  students  is  required  for 
two  units  and  when  three  or  more  units  are  allocated,  a minimum  membership  of 
UO  eligible  students  is  necessary  for  each  unit. 

A teacher  employed  in  a full  unit,  or  in  a fractional  part  of  a unit  with  the 
school  paying  the  pox*tion  of  salary  not  allowed  from  the  Minimum  Foundation 
School  Program  Fund,  may  be  assigned  one  study  hall  period  each  school  day 
provided  he  is  teaching  no  more  than  two  classes  in  this  program,  if  with  one 
study  hall  assignment  he  w'll  have  sufficient  time  to  carry  out  the  full  scope 
of  the  program. 
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Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Teacher  Units  for 
Pre -employment  Shop  Training  in  Industrial  Education 

for  Skilled  Occupations 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit  or  one-half  unit,  the  applying  high 
school  must  have  the  following  minimum  number  of  classes  and  eligible  student 
membership  in  the  program:  one  unit  — two  classes  and  30  eligible  students; 

one-half  unit  — one  class  and  15  eligible  students.  A unit  or  one-half  unit 
is  allocated  on  a nine-months  basis . 

Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  the  same 
industrial  subject  in  accordance  with  Table  I,  the  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility 
for  Vocational  Teacher  Units.  This  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for 
all  types  of  vocational  industrial  education  teacher  units.  For  each  unit  allo- 
cated in  the  same  industrial  subject,  a minimum  of  two  classes  in  this  program 
is  required.  When  more  than  one  unit  in  the  same  industrial  subject  is  allocated 
to  one  high  school,  a minimum  membership  of  T2  eligible  students  is  required  for 
two  units  and  for  allocation  of  three  or  more  units,  a minimum  membership  of  40 
such  eligible  students  is  necessary  for  each  unit. 

Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Teacher  Units  for 
Pre-employment  Shop  Training  in  Industrial  Education 
for  Single-skill  Occupations 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit,  the  applying  high  school  must  have 
a minimum  membership  of  30  eligible  students  and  three  classes  in  the  program. 

A unit  shall  be  operated  on  a nine-months  basis. 

Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  accordance 
with  Table  I,  the  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  for  Vocational  Teacher  Units. 
This  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for  all  types  of  vocational 
industrial  education  teacher  units.  For  each  unit  allocated  in  the  same  indus- 
trial subject,  three  classes  are  required  in  this  program.  When  more  than  one 
unit  in  the  same  industrial  subject  is  allocated  to  one  high  school,  a minimum 
membership  of  T2  eligible  students  is  required  for  two  units  and  for  allocation 
of  three  or  more  units » a minimum  membership  of  40  eligible  students  is  neces- 
sary for  each  unit. 


[ Allocation  of  New  Vocational  Teacher  Units  in 

\ Cooperative  Part-time  Training  in  Health  Occupations 

\ 

i 

i To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit,  a three-fourths  unit,  or  a one-half 

[ unit,  the  applying  high  school  must  have  the  following  minimum  number  of  classes 

[ and  eligible  student  membership  in  the  program:  one  unit  — two  classes  and  30 

I eligible  students;  three-fourths  unit  — two  classes  and  22  eligible  students; 

f one-half  unit  — one  or  more  classes  and  15  eligible  students. 
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A unit  shall  be  operated  for  ten  consecutive  calendar  months  beginning  on 
August  1,  or  a calendar  month  in  advance  of  the  opening  date  of  the  school  year. 

A three-fourths  iinit  or  one-half  unit  is  allocated  on  a nine-months  basis  with 
the  teacher  assigned  each  school  day  for  three-fourths  time  or  for  one-h.alf  time, 
respectively,  in  conducting  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  classes  required  and 
utilising  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  planning,  organizing,  coordinating  and 
supervising  the  program,  including  the  part-time  employment  of  students,  organi- 
zation of  instructional  materials,  and  perfoi*ming  other  necessary  duties  related 
to  the  program. 

Application  may  be  considered  for  allocation  of  a three-fourths  or  one-half  unit 
on  a ten-months  basis  with  the  applying  school  agreeing  to  pay  the  portion  of 
salary  not  allowed  from  the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  Fund  and  assigning 
the  teacher  full  time  in  this  program. 

Consideration  may  be  ma<f3  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  accordance 
with  liable  I,  the  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  of  Vocational  Teacher  Units. 

ISiis  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for  all  types  of  vocational  indus- 
trial education  teacher  units  including  cooperative  part-time  training  in  health 
occupations.  For  each  imit  allocated,  a minimum  of  two  classes  in  this  program 
is  required.  When  more  than  one  unit  is  allocated  to  one  high  school,  a minimum 
membership  of  T2  eligible  students  is  required  for  two  iinits  and  when  three  or 
more  units  are  allocated,  a minimum  membership  of  eligible  students  is  neces- 
sary for  each  unit. 

A teacher  employed  in  a fiall  unit,  or  in  a fractional  part  of  a unit  with  the 
school  paying  the  portion  of  salary  not  allowed  from  the  Minimum  Foundation 
School  Program  Fund,  may  be  assigned  one  study  hall  period  each  school  day 
provided  she  is  teaching  no  more  than  two  classes  in  this  program,  if  with 
one  study  hall  assignment  she  will  have  sufficient  time  to  carry  out  the  full 
scope  of  the  program. 

Allocation  of  Vocational  Teacher  Units  in 
Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training  in  Technical  Occupations 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit  or  one-half  unit,  the  applying  high 
school  must  have  the  following  minimum  number  of  classes  and  eligible  student 
membership  in  the  program:  one  unit  — two  classes  and  30  eligible  students; 

one-half  unit  — one  class  and  15  eligible  students.  A unit  or  one-half  unit 
is  allocated  on  a nine-months  basis. 

Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  the  same 
technical  subject  in  accordance  with  Table  I,  the  Formula  on  Maximim  Eligibility 
for  Vocational  Teacher  Units.  ISiis  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for 
all  types  of  vocational  industrial  education  teacher  units  including  pre -employment 
laboratory  training  in  technical  occupations.  For  each  iinit  allocated  in  the  same 
technical  subject,  a minimum  of  two  classes  in  this  program  is  required.  When  more 
than  one  unit  in  the  same  technical  subject  is  allocated  to  one  high  school,  a 
minimum  membership  of  T2  eligible  students  is  required  for  two  units  and  for 
allocation  of  three  or  more  units,  a minimum  membership  of  such  eligible 
students  is  necessary  for  each  unit. 
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Allocation  of  Nev  Vocational  Teacher  Units  In  Office  Occupations. — The  ter.a, 
"vocational  teacher  unit  in  office  occupations,"  means  a unit  for  a program  in 
Cooperative  Part-time  Vocational  Office  Education. 


Allocation  of  Nev  Vocational  Teacher  Units  in 
Cooperative  Part-time  Vocational  Office  Education 

To  he  eligible  for  consideration  for  a unit,  a three-fourths  unit,  or  a one-half 
unit,  the  applying  high  school  must  have  the  following  minimum  number  of  classes 
and  eligible  student  membership  in  the  program:  one  unit  — two  classes  and  30 

eligible  students;  three -fourths  unit  — two  classes  and  22  eligible  students; 
one-half  unit  — one  or  more  classes  and  15  eligible  students . 

A unit  shall  be  operated  for  ten  consecutive  calendar  months  beginning  on 
August  1,  or  a calendar  month  in  advance  of  the  opening  date  of  the  school  year . 

A three-fourths  unit  or  one-half  unit  is  allocated  on  a nine-months  basis  with 
the  teacher  assigned  each  school  day  for  three-fourths  time  or  for  one-half  time, 
respectively,  in  conducting  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  classes  required  and 
utilizing  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  planning,  organizing,  coordinating  and 
supervising  the  program,  including  the  part-time  employment  of  students,  organi- 
zation of  instructional  materials,  and  performing  other  necessary  duties  related 
to  the  program. 

Application  may  be  considered  for  allocation  of  a three-fourths  or  one-half  unit 
on  a ten-months  basis  with  the  applying  school  agreeing  to  pay  the  remaining 
portion  of  salary  and  assigning  the  teacher  full  time  in  this  program. 

Consideration  may  be  made  of  an  application  for  more  than  one  unit  in  accordance 
with  Table  I,  the  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  of  Vocational  Teacher  bhits. 

This  formula  specifies  the  maximum  eligibility  for  cooperative  part-time  voca- 
tional office  education  teacher  units . For  each  unit  allocated,  a minimum  of 
two  classes  in  this  program  is  required.  When  more  than  one  unit  is  allocated 
to  one  high  school,  a minimum  membership  of  72 'eligible  students  is  required 
for  two  units  and  when  three  or  more  units  are  allocated,  a minimtim  membership 
of  ho  eligible  students  is  necessary  for  each  unit. 

A teacher  employed  in  a full  unit,  or  in  a fractional  part  of  a \init  with  the 
school  paying  the  remaining  portion  of  salary  may  be  assigned  one  stu^  hall 
period  each  school  day  provided  he  is  teaching  no  more  than  two  classes  in  this 
program,  if  with  one  stu^  hall  assignment  he  will  have  sufficient  time  to  carry 
out  the  full  scope  of  the  program. 

' All  ocation  of  Additional  Vocational  Teacher  Units 

t. 

An  additional  vocational  teacher  unit  is  defined  as  a unit,  or  fraction  thereof, 
allocated  to  a school  in  the  same  vocational  field  in  which  the  school  has 
previously  been  allocated  and  is  operating  a fractional  unit  or  one  or  more  units. 
To  be  considered  for  an  additional  unit,  justification  must  be  made  of  the  need 
in  the  school  and  community  for  e:q)ansion  of  the  program  beyond  the  unit  alloca- 
tion previously  made  to  the  school.  Consideration  of  applications  for  increasing 
unit  allocations  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  Table  I,  the  Formula  on  Maxim\mi 
Eligibility  for  Vocational  Teacher  Units. 
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Table  I.  Formula  on  Maximum  Eligibility  for  Vocational  Teacher  Units 


A.  For  a school  district  having  one  or  two  four-year  I 

accredited  high  schools,  with  the  formula  to  be  \ 

applied  to  the  established  combined  average  daily  I 

attendance  of  all  legal  hi^  school  students,  grades 
nine  throu^  twelve. 

Maximum  Maximum  Eligibility  for  Any  One 

Eligibility  of  the  Vocational  Programs 


Established  ADA 
Grades  9 "12 


100  or  less 

2-1/2 

1 

101-200 

3 

150-174: 

1-1/2  175-200:  1-3/4 

201-500 

7 

2 

Agricul- 

-  Home- 

Distribu- 

Indus- 

Voca- 

ture 

making 

tive 

trial 

tional 

Office 

501-800 

12 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

801-1200 

14 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1201-1600 

16 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

1601-2000 

18 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

2001-2400 

20 

2 

7 

2 

7 

2 

B. 

For  a school  district  having 

a multiple  high  school 

system  of  more  than  two  four- 

•year  accredited  hi^ 

schools,  with  the 

formula  to  be  applied  to  the 

established  combined  average 

daily  attendance  of  all 

legal  hi^  school 

students,  grades  nine  throu^ 

twelve . 

Established  ADA 

Maximum 

Maximum  Eligibility  for  Any  One 

Grades  9-12 

Eligibility 

of  the  Vocational  Programs 

Agricul- 

•  Hcme- 

Distribu- 

Indus- 

Voca- 

ture 

making 

tive 

trial 

tional 

Office 

1601-2000 

22 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

2001-2400 

25 

2 

9 

3 

8 

3 

2401-2800 

27 

3 

10 

3 

8 

3 

2801-3200 

29 

4 

11 

3 

8 

3 

3201-3600 

31 

4 

12 

3 

9 

3 

3601-4000 

33 

4 

13 

3 

11 

3 

4001-4400 

35 

4 

14 

3 

11 

3 

4401-6000 

44 

4 

15 

6 

13 

6 

6001-8000 

51 

4 

16 

7 

17 

7 

8001-10,000 

58 

4 

17 

8 

21 

8 

10,000  and  above 

: 67 

6 

18 

9 

25 

9 
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The  policy  on  allocation  of  nev  vocational  teacher  imits  applies  also  to 
allocation  of  additional  imitSj  except  that  the  minimum  number  of  eligible  high 
school  students  required  to  he  enrolled  in  each  vocational  program  Rhan  he  in 
accordance  vith  Table  H of  this  policy. 

The  maximum  eligibility  for  imits  is  the  maximum  eligibility  established  for  the 
total  program  of  vocational  education  in  the  several  vocational  fields.  This 
eligibility  includes  tvo  basic  units  for  each  hl;^  school  in  a multiple  hi^ 
school  ^stem. 

The  maximum  eligibility  for  units  in  each  of  the  several  vocational  programs  is 
the  total  number  for  vhich  a hi^  school  is  eligible  in  each  program.  The  total 
number  of  basic  units  in  a city  school  system  for  vhich  the  high  schools  as  a 
group  are  eligible  may  be  utilized  in  one  or  more  programs  in  one  or  more  of  the 
hi^  schools. 

A four-year  accredited  hi^  school  or  multiple  hi^  schools  in  city  school  systems 
having  previously  been  allocated  units  in  excess  of  the  maximum  eligibility  may 
retain  such  excess  units  provided  the  school  has  the  minimum  average  membership  of 
eligible  students  for  each  unit,  or  fractional  part  of  a unit,  required  in  the 
policy  on  Reallocation  of  Vocational  Teacher  Units,  and  provided  standards  are 
adequate  in  each  program. 

Extension  of  Programs 

A school  desiring  to  extend  a three-year  program  in  vocational  agriculture  or  a 
three-year  program  in  vocational  homemaking  education  to  a four-year  program,  or 
to  extend  a two-year  program  in  vocational  industrial  shcp  or  in  vocational 
distributive  education  to  a three-year  program,  must  include  with  the  application 
on  the  form  supplied  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  a Justification  of  need 
for  extending  the  program,  including  the  program  of  instruction  for  each  year  and 
the  number  of  eligible  students  who  have  completied  three  years  in  vocational  agri- 
culture or  vocational  homemaking  education,  or  the  number  of  eligible  students  who 
have  completed  two  years  in  vocational  industrial  shcp  or  vocational  distributive 
education . 

Extension  of  a program  in  vocational  agriculture  or  vocational  homemaking  education 
from  a three -year  to  a four -year  program,  or  extension  of  vocational  industrial 
shcp  or  vocational  distributive  education  from  a two-year  to  a three-year  program 
must  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  before  eligible  students  enrolled 
in  the  fourth  year  of  vocational  agriculture  or  vocational  homemaking  education 
or  eligible  students  enrolled  in  the  third  year  of  vocational  industrial  shop  or 
vocational  distributive  education  may  be  counted  in  the  minimum  membership  of 
I eligible  students  required  for  allocation  or  reallocation  of  vocational  teacher 

t units. 

'i 

\ Applications  for  extension  of  programs  should  be  filed  with  the  Division  of  Voca- 

1 tional  Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  as  early  as  possible  before 

July  1 of  each  year. 
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Reallocation  of  Vocational  Teacher  Units 


This  policy  section  applies  to  approved  vocational  teacher  units,  or  fractional 
parts  of  units,  in  effect  in  high  schools  during  the  1964-65  school  year  and 
thereafter,  and  shall  apply  to  the  reallocation  of  units,  or  fractions  thereof, 
for  the  1965-66  year,  and  thereafter. 

The  reallocation  policy  section  relates  to  approved  existing  units  only.  If  a 
school  has  Justification  for  another  unit,  or  fractional  part  of  a unit  in  the 
same  vocational  field,  application  for  such  a unit,  or  fractional  part  of  a unit, 
must  he  made  to  the  Vocational  Education  Division  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
spplyiriS  f'or  a new  or  additional  unit,  or  fraction  thereof.  Consideration  of 
such  applications  will  he  made  under  the  preceding  policy  section  on  Allocation 
of  Additional  Vocational  Teacher  Units. 

Formula  for  Reallocation  of  Units 


The  Method  Required  for  Determining  Average  Kfemhership  of  Eligible 

Students  in  a Current  School  Year 

The  average  membership  of  eligible  students  enrolled  in  approved  units  in  each 
vocational  program  during  the  first  six  school  months  of  a current  school  year 
shall  determine  the  eligibility  of  a four-year  accredited  high  school  for  realloca- 
tion of  existing  units  in  each  vocational  program  for  the  following  year.  This 
average  shall  be  determined  as  follows:  from  official  records  count  the  number 

of  eligible  students  enrolled  in  each  program  on  the  last  day  of  each  school  month 
during  this  period,  including  only  the  students  eligible  to  be  counted  as  defined 
for  each  program  in  the  General  Provisions  of  this  policy.  Divide  the  total  of 
these  six  counts  for  each  program  by  six  to  determine  the  average  membership  of 
eligible  students  enrolled  in  each  program  dxiring  this  period. 

Minimum  Average  Eligible  Membership  Requirements 
for  Reallocation  of  Units 


As  specified  in  Table  II  for  each  of  the  programs  of  vocational  education,  a 
minimum  average  membership  of  eligible  students  enrolled  during  the  first  six 
school  months  of  a current  year  shall  be  required  for  reallocation  to  a high 
school  of  an  existing  fractional  unit,  full  unit,  and  for  more  than  one  unit 
in  the  same  vocational  field.  Reallocation  of  vocational  homemaking  units 
"type  of  high  school  is  made  on  a system-wide  basis. 

NOTE;  Table  II  also  specifies  the  number  of  eligible  high  school  students  re- 
quired to  be  enrolled  in  each  vocational  program  for  allocation  of  an  additional 
fractional  unit,  full  unit,  or  more  than  one  unit  when  a school  makes  applica- 
tion for  increasing  the  unit  allocation  for  the  next  school  year.  Eligible 
high  school  students  are  those  defined  for  each  program  in  the  General  Provisions 
of  this  policy. 
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Table  II.  Eligible  Student  Meanbership  Required  for 
(l)  Reallocation  of  Existing  Vocational 
Teacher  Units,  or  Allocation  of  Additional 
Units 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  TEACHER  UNITS 

For  (l)  the  Program  in  Production  Agriculture,  or  (2)  the  Combined  Program 
in  Production  Agriculture  and  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  in  Agricultural 
0cc\;5>ations,  or  (3)  the  Combined  Program  in  Production  Agriculture  and  Pre- 
eii5)loyment  Laboratory  Training  in  Agricultural  Occupations: 


No. 

Units 

“172 

3/^ 

1 


3-Yr. 

Prog. 

10 

15 

20 


tt-Yr. 

12 

18 

2k 


No. 

Units 

1-1/2 

1-3/tt 

2 


3-Yr. 

Prog. 

56 

6k 


tt-Yr. 

Prog. 

54 

63 

12 


No. 

Units 

2-1/2 

2-3/4 

3 


3-Yr. 

Prog. 

90 

99 

108 


4-Yr. 

100 

no 

120 


For  Cooperative  Part; -time  Training  in  Agricultural  Occupations  when  not  a part 
of  a combined  program  with  Production  Agriculture: 


No. 

Units 

“572 

3A 

1 


2-Yr. 

Prog. 

10 

15 

20 


No. 

Units 

1-1/2 

1-3/4 

2 


2-Yr. 

Prog. 


No. 

Units 

2^72 

2-3/4 

3 


2-Yr. 

P^og*- 

90 

99 

108 


For  Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training  in  Agricultural  Occupations  when  not  a 
part  of  a combined  program  with  Production  Agriculture  (in  same  Agricultural 
Subject): 


No. 

Units 

“172 

1 

1-1/2 

2 


2-Yr. 

Prog. 

10 

20 

48 

64 


No. 

Units 

2-1/2 

3 

3-1/2 


2-Yr. 

Prog. 

90 

108 

126 


No. 

Units 


4-1/2 

5 


2-Yr. 

Prog. 

144 

162 

180 
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VOCATIONAL  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION  TEACHER  UNITS 


For  (l)  the  Program  in  Vocational  Homemaliing  Education,  or  (2)  the  Combined 
Program  in  Vocational  Homemaking  Education  and  Cooperative  Part-time  Training 
in  Home  Economics  Occupations,  or  (3)  the  Combined  Program  in  Vocational  Home- 
making  Education  and  Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training  in  Home  Economics 
Occupations: 


No. 

3-Yr. 

4-Yr. 

No. 

3-Yr. 

4-Yr. 

No. 

3-Yr. 

4-Yr, 

Units 

Prog. 

Prog . 

Units 

Prog. 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog. 

Prog, 

10 

12 

n/s 

2^ 

308 

10:172 

' 546 

588 

3A 

15 

18 

5 -s/'t 

299 

322 

10-3/4 

559 

602 

1 

20 

24 

6 

312 

336 

11 

572 

616 

1-1/2 

60 

66 

6-1/2 

338 

364 

11-1/2 

598 

644 

70 

77 

6-3/4 

351 

378 

11-3/4 

611 

658 

2 

80 

88 

7 

364 

392 

12 

624 

672 

2-1/2 

13c 

l4o 

7-1/2 

390 

420 

12-1/2 

650 

700 

2-3/4 

143 

154 

7-3/4 

403 

434 

12-3/4 

663 

714 

3 

156 

168 

8 

416 

448 

676 

728 

3-1/2 

182 

196 

8-1/2 

442 

476 

13-1/2 

702 

756 

3-3/4 

195 

210 

8-3/4 

455 

490 

13-3/^ 

715 

770 

k 

208 

224 

9 

468 

504 

14 

728 

784 

4-1/2 

234 

252 

9-1/2 

494 

532 

14-1/2 

754 

812 

4-3/4 

247 

266 

9-3/4 

507 

546 

14-3/4 

767 

826 

5 

260 

280 

10 

520 

560 

15 

780 

840 

For  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  in  Home  Economics  Occupations  when  not  a 
part  of  a combined  program  with  Vocational  Homemaking  Education: 


No. 

2-Yr. 

No. 

2-Yr. 

No. 

2-Yr. 

Units 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog. 

1/2 

10 

1-1/2 

48 

2^ 

90 

3/h 

15 

l-S/it 

56 

2 -s/'t 

99 

1 

20 

2 

64 

3 

108 

For  Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training  in  Home  Economics  Occupations  when  not 
a part  of  a combined  program  with  Vocational  Homemaking  Education: 


No. 

2-Yr. 

No. 

2-Yr, 

No. 

2-Yr. 

Units 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog. 

1/2 

10 

2-1/2 

130 

4 

208 

1 

20 

3 

156 

4-1/2 

234 

1-1/2 

60 

3-1/2 

182 

5 

260 

2 

80 
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VOCATIONAL  DISTRIBITTIVE  EDUCATION  TEACHER  UNITS 
For  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  in  Distributive  Education 


No. 

2-Yr. 

No. 

2-Yr. 

No. 

2-Yr 

Units 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog 

"T72 

10 

i^/2 

2^j2 

' 90 

3A 

15 

1-3A 

56 

2-3A 

99 

1 

20 

2 

6k 

3 

108 

1 -employment  Laboratory  Training 

in  Distributive 

No. 

2-Yr. 

No. 

2-Yr. 

No. 

2-Yr 

Units 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog. 

”T72 

10 

1S72 

“So 

2^j2 

' 130 

1 

20 

2 

80 

3 

156 

For  a combined  Program  in  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  and  Pre-einplciyment 
Laboratory  Training  in  Distributive  Occupations: 


No. 

2-Yr. 

3-Yr. 

No. 

2-Yr. 

3-Yr 

Units 

Prog. 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog. 

Prog 

1/2 

10 

15 

2 

72 

' 80 

3A 

15 

18 

2-1/2 

110 

120 

1 

20 

2k 

2-3/k 

123 

132 

1-1/2 

3k 

60 

3 

136 

Ikk 

1-3/k 

63 

70 

VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  TEACHER  UNITS 


For  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  in  Industrial  Education: 


No. 

2-Yr. 

No. 

2-Yr. 

No. 

2-Yr. 

Units 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog. 

"T72 

10 

1572 

2-1/2 

' 90 

3/k 

15 

1-3/k 

56 

2-3/k 

99 

1 

20 

2 

6k 

3 

108 

For  Pre -employment  Shop 

Program 

for  Skilled  Occupations 

(in  same 

Industrial 

Subject): 

No.  2-Yr. 

3-Yr. 

No. 

2-Yr. 

3-Yr. 

No. 

2-Yr. 

3-Yr. 

Units  Prog. 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog. 

Prog. 

Units 

Pyogi. 

Prog. 

"T72  10 

12 

2^/2 

' 90 

100 

k 

144 

160 

1 20 

2k 

3 

108 

120 

k-1/2 

162 

180 

3k 

3-1/2 

126 

llfO 

3 

180 

200 

2 o5 

72 

For  Pre-eniployment  Shop 

Program 

for  Single  Skill  Occupations  (in 

same 

Industrisl.  Subject): 

No. 

2-Yr. 

No. 

2-Yr. 

No. 

2 -It, 

Units 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog. 

”1/2 

10 

2^172 

' 90 

k 

lifif 

1 

20 

3 

108 

k~l/2 

162 

1-1/2 

1^8 

3-1/2 

126 

3 

180 

2 

6k 
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For  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  in  Health  Occupations: 


No.  2-Yr,  No. 

Unit  s Prog,  Units 

“I72  10  1^ 

3/4  15  1-3/4 

1 20  2 


2-Yr. 

No. 

2-Yr. 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog. 

48 

2^ 

90 

56 

2-3/k 

99 

64 

3 

103 

For  Pre -employment  Laboratory  Training  in  Technical  Occupations  (in  same 
Technical  Subject): 


No. 

Units 

~lj2 

1 

1-1/2 

2 


2-Yr. 

No. 

2-Yr 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog 

~10 

2-1  f 2 

90 

20 

3 

108 

48 

3-1/2 

126 

64 

4 

l44 

VOCATIONAL  OFFICE  EDUCATION  TEACHER  UNITS 


For  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  in  Office  Occupations: 


No.  2-Yr,  No. 

Units  Prog.  Units 

~'l/2  10  1-1/2 

3/4  15  1-3/4 

1 20  2 


2-Yr. 

No. 

2-Yr. 

Prog. 

Units 

Prog. 

48 

2-1/2  ■ 

90 

56 

2-3/4 

99 

64 

3 

108 

In  addition  to  the  minimum  average  membership  of  eligible  students  required 
as  specified  above,  the  minimum  number  of  classes  for  each  unit  as  specified 
in  the  sections  on  allocation  of  new  units  and  allocation  of  additional  units 
is  required  to  have  been  operated  during  the  first  six  months  of  a current 
school  year. 


Procedure  for  Requesting  Reallocation  of  Vocational  Units.  School  officials 
desiring  reallocation  of  existing  vocational  teacher  units,  or  fractional 
parts  of  units,  are  required  to  certify  in  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Report; 

1.  The  number  of  eligible  students  regularly  enrolled  in 
approved  units  in  each  vocational  program  on  the  last  day 
of  each  school  month  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  school  year. 

2.  The  average  membership  of  eligible  students  regularly  enrolled 
in  approved  units  in  each  vocational  program  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  school  year. 

3*  The  length  of  program  conducted  in  terms  of  the  number  of  years 
of  instruction  in  each  vocational  field  by  entering  this  data 
in  the  appropriate  column  provided  in  the  superintendent's 
annual  report.  Eligible  students  enrolled  in  their  fourth  year 
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of  vocational  agriculture,  or  fourth  year  of  vocational  home- 
making education,  or  third  year  of  vocational  industrial  shop 
or  vocational  distributive  education  are  eligible  to  be  counted 
only  when  applications  for  these  years  of  instruction  shall  have 
been  made  in  accordance  with  this  policy  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Careful  application  of  this  policy  will  enable  school  officials  to  determine 
by  March  1 of  the  current  year  the  number  of  approved  existing  units,  or 
fractional  parts  of  units,  which  their  hi^  schools  shall  be  eligible  to 
have  reallocated  for  the  following  year,  provided  standards  are  adequate  in 
each  program  and  evaluation  of  its  quality  and  effectiveness  justifies 
continued  allocation  of  the  unit. 

Modification  and  Redirection  of  Present  Programs 
of  Vocational  Education 


Programs  of  vocational  education  preparing  high  school  students  for  gainful 
employment  are  required  to  be 

(1)  of  high  quality, 

(2)  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or  reliably  anticipated  opportunities 
for  gainful  employment  in  the  area  served  by  the  school,  and 

(3)  suited  to  the  needs,  interest  and  ability  of  students  to  benefit 
from  the  program  in  which  they  are  enrolled  in  terms  of  acquiring 
the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  entry  upon  and  success  in 
enployment  in  the  occupations  for  which  they  are  trained. 

Policies  contained  in  this  Guide  provide  opportunity  for  schools  to  broaden, 
modify,  redirect  and  to  improve  programs  as  needed.  Schools  planning  modifica- 
tion and  redirection  of  present  programs  will  need  to  make  ^plication  for 
such  changes,  since  units  for  these  programs  presently  allocated  have  been 
approi'^ed  only  in  relationship  to  policies  in  effect  prior  to  issuance  of 
this  Guide.  Forms  for  use  in  making  application  to  modify  and  redirect 
programs  will  be  available  upon  request  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Policy  on  Allocation  and  Reallocation 
of  Vocational  Teacher  Units  in 
Budget  Balance  Districts 

The  policy  for  Allocation  and  Reallocation  of  Vocational  Teacher  Units  in 
Minimum  Foundation  high  schools  diall  apply  to  Budget  Balance  high  schools. 

Upon  application  from  schools,  and  within  funds  available,  the  Texas  Education 
Agency  shall  reimburse  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  salary  for  which  a 
vocational  teacher  employed  in  a Budget  Balance  school  district  is  eligible 
according  to  the  State  minimum  salary  schedule.  The  present  policy  of  reim- 
biirsing  25  per  cent  of  the  salary  for  which  homemaking  teachers  are  eligible 
according  to  the  State  minimum  salary  schedule  will  be  continued. 
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Frofirans  of  Vocational  Education  i 

for  High  School  Students  - 

The  objective  of  each  program  of  vocational  education  for  high  school  students 
is  to  prepare  them  to  enter  gainful  wage-earning  or  income-producing  eii5)loyment 
upon  completion  of  the  program  in  which  they  are  enrolled;  except  the  program  i 

of  vocational  homemaking  education  preparing  high  school  girls  to  become  home-  ; 

makers.  Each  program  is  designed  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  total  program  of 
education  for  high  school  students,  supplementing  but  not  supplanting  any  phase  ; 

of  t academic  curriculum.  1 

The  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  Program.  This  type  of  vocational  education, 
consisting  of  a combination  of  occupationally  related  classroom  instruction  and  j 

on-the-job  training  and  work  experience  is  one  of  the  types  of  effective  programs 
preparing  students  for  gainful  employment.  ' 

This  program  is  a cooperative  relationship  between  employers  of  the  community  and  ■ 

the  public  school.  Employers  employ  students  during  school  afternoons  for  a ; 

minimum  of  15  hours  per  week  a,t  wage  rates  equitable  for  beginning  young  employees  ] 

and  provide  them  on-the-job  training.  Employers  also  advise  with  the  teacher  of  j 

the  program  employed  by  the  school  regarding  the  instruction  students  need  in  the 
school  classroom.  The  school  provides  students  with  training  directly  related  to 
the  jobs  in  which  they  are  part-time  employed  for  a minimum  of  a fifty-five  minute 
period  of  classrocm  instruction  each  school  day  for  the  duration  of  the  program. 

Objectives,  organization  and  operation  of  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  Programs 
are  essentially  identical  in  each  of  the  occupational  fields  of  agriculture,  home 
economics,  distribution,  industry  and  health  and  office  occupations.  Differences 
involved  include:  educational  and  occupational  qualifications  required  of  teachers 

in  different  programs,  occupations  for  which  students  are  prepared  to  be  employed, 
instructional  materials  needed  in  each  program,  and  membership  of  local  advisory 
committees. 

The  following  requirements  apply  to  all  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  Programs: 

1.  Minimum  of  15  hours  per  school  week  (Mondav  through  Friday)  of  super- 
vised employment  throughout  the  school  year  of  each  eligible  student  in 
an  occupation  or  job  approved  in  this  section  of  this  Guide  for  the 
respective  cooperative  part-time  program  in  (a)  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, (b)  home  economics  occupations,  (c)  distributive  occupations, 

(d)  industrial  occupations,  (e)  health  occupations,  or  (f)  office 
occupations.  Or,  the  occupation  must  be  approvable  by  the  Texas 
Education  Agency  as  specified  in  General  Policies  on  Vocational 
Education  in  this  Guide. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  program  must  be  employed  as  of  the  date  of 
entrance  into  the  program,  or  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  this 
date.  Students  must  be  employed  in  conformity  with  Federal,  State  and 
local  laws  and  regulations  in  a manner  not  resulting  in  e:>q>loitation 
of  such  student-learners  for  private  gain. 

Students  not  employed  in  accordance  with  these  provisions  are  ineligible 
to  be  counted  in  the  minimum  eligible  student  membership  required  for 
allocation  and  reallocation  of  vocational  teacher  imits. 


ko 


It  is  not  advisable  for  students  to  be  employed  for  longer  than  20  i 

hours  as  a maximum  during  school  afternoons  each  week,  or  four  hours  i 

each  school  afternoon.  Three  hours  of  employment  is  preferable  . i 

since  with  their  school  program  responsibilities  during  morning  | 

hours  and  necessary  preparation  of  school  assignments,  any  addi-  ! 

tional  Job  enployment  would  constitute  excessive  daily  time  for  | 

these  youth.  j 

Etrployment  on  Saturdays  is  optional  with  students  and  eii5)loyers,  but 
only  enployment  on  school  days  will  be  eligible  as  supervised  work  ! 

ej^erience  and  on-the-job  training  in  the  required  minimum  of  I5  hours 
per  school  week,  Monday  through  Friday. 

[ 

t 

I 

2.  A written  Training  Plan  or  Agreement  between  the  employer  and  the  school  l 

on  forms  supplied  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  is  required  for  each 

student  enrolled  in  the  program.  A sample  of  the  plan  is  contained  in 
the  J^pendix  of  this  Guide.  A student  is  not  considered  as  an  eligible 
student  until  his  approved  training  plan  is  received  by  the  Texas 
Education  Agency  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  placement  in  employment. 

3.  A minimum  of  one  fifty-five  minute  period  (net  time)  of  instruction 
per  school  day,  directly  related  to  the  occupation  or  job  in  which  each 
student  is  eii5)loyed.  This  instruction  for  the  duration  of  the  program 
shall  consist  of  group  instruction  and  individual  student  assignments 
and  projects  directly  related  to  his  current  job  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

4.  Instructional  materials  directly  and  specifically  related  to  the 
knowledge  and  skills  required  in  en5)loyment  for  each  occupation  and 
job  classification  in  which  students  are  employed  must  be  available  and 
used  in  training  students  in  all  Cooperative  Part-time  Programs. 

Additionally,  instructional  materials  for  use  in  group  instruction 
needed  in  orienting  and  adjusting  students  to  en5)loyment  conditions, 
developing  proper  attitudes  toward  enployment,  the  school,  civic 
responsibilities,  sagloyer^saigloyee  relationships  and  enployee 
responsibilities,  and  other  necessary  group  instruction  must  be  avail- 
able to  the  program. 

5.  Adequate  guidance  and  counseling  of  students,  prior  to  entering  the  program 
and  throughout  its  duration^  must  be  provided  enrollees  by  the  teacher, 
and  with  assistance  of  school  counselors,  regarding  adjustments  students 
may  need  in  regstrd  to  the  total  school  program,  in  relation  to  employment 
problems  and  in  achieving  job  placement  in  occupations  best  suited  to 

the  interests,  aptitudes  and  ability  of  students. 

6.  Close  coordination  and  correlation  of  the  cooperative  part-time  instruc- 
tional program  in  the  school  with  the  part-time  employment  and  on-the- 
job  training  of  students  must  be  established  and  maintained.  As  a 
minimum,  the  training  station  and  immediate  supeivisor  of  each  student 
must  be  visited  once  per  week  to  assure  this  close  coordination  and 
correlation  to  result  in  students  receiving  instruction  in  the  school 

in  terms  of  it  being  directly  and  specifically  related  to  the  knowledge 
and  skills  they  need  in  current  job  responsibilities  and  in  relation  to 
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other  instruction  and  counseling  needed  by  students  to  achieve  1 

optimum  progress  in  preparation  for  full-time  en^loyment  upon  | 

graduation  from  high  school.  | 

Vocational  Agricultural  Education  j 

1 

I 

0b,1ectives  of  Programs --Vocational  agricultural  education  is  designed  to  provide  \ 

•Uie  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by  high  school  students  who  have  entered  upon  or  | 

preparing  to  become  established  in  farming,  or  to  prepare  them  for  en5)loyment  in  1 

occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  in  one  or  more  of  the  agricultural  sub-  | 

jects  of  animal  science,  plant  science,  soil  science,  agricultural  mechanization,  i 

farm  management  and  agricultural  leadership.  i 

1 

j 

lypes  of  Programs — Vocational  agricultural  education  may  be  conducted  for  high  school  j 

students  in  three  types  of  programs,  or  combinations  of  programs:  j 

'i 

a.  Production  Agriculture  for  persons  preparing  to  become  established  ] 

in  farming.  1 

b.  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  for  persons  preparing  to  enter  en^loy- 

ment  in  agricultural  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  in  one  ] 

or  more  of  the  agricultural  subjects  of  animal  science,  plant  science,  i 

soil  science,  agricultural  mechanization,  farm  management,  and  agri-  \ 

cultural  leadership . ] 

j 

-i 

c.  Pre -employment  Laboratory  Training  for  persons  preparing  to  enter  | 

employment  in  agricultural  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  i 

in  one  or  more  of  the  primary  subjects  of  animal  science,  pls^t  science,  3 

soil  science,  agricultural  mechanization,  farm  management,  and  agri-  j 

cultural  leadership,  ) 

Production  Agriculture? 

Objectives — The  program  in  production  agriculture  provides  instruction  for  high  j 

school  students  who  have  an  interest  in  and  a vocational  need  for  training  to 

become  established  in  farming.  Technical  training  and  practical  e^qperience  shall 

be  provided  in  the  school  classroom  and  farm  mechanics  shop_,  in  supervised  farm-  ; 

ing  programs  on  actual  farms  and/or  on  school  farms,  and  on  field  trips  to 

e^qperiment  stations,  land  laboratories  and  agricultural  research  centers.  j 

j 

Auprovable  Subjects — Course  descriptions  in  the  Texas  Education  Agency  Bulletin  6l^, 
pages  258-264,  list  minimum  areas  of  learning.  Certain  of  these  general  areas  are 
listed  in  Vocational  Agriculture  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  These  areas  are  developed  to  j 

provide  for  learning  on  a sequential  basis  considering  the  maturity  and  ability  | 

of  students  as  they  progress  through  the  sequence  of  courses.  Other  areas  of  | 

learning  are  provided  in  all  courses  to  meet  individual  needs  of  students  appro- 
priate to  local  farming  conditions.  ] 

Class  Schedule--Officials  of  schools  to  which  a vocational  agriculture  teacher  unit 
or  fractional  part  of  a unit  is  allocated  agree  to  provide  sufficient  time  for  the 

teacher  and  students  for  classroom,  laboratory,  farm  shop  and  field  instruction  j 

/ 
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adequate  for  effective  teaching  and  learning.  Schools  may  adopt  one  of  the 
following  plans: 

Plan^.  Two  jonsecutive  fifty-five  minute  periods  of  instruction  five 
days  per  week,  for  one  year  of  vocational  agriculture,  and  one  fifty -five 
minute  period  of  instruction,  five  days  per  week  for  the  other  years  with 
a minimU'^  of  two  classes  required. 

Plan  B.  Two  consecutive  fifty-five  minute  periods  of  instruction  two  days 
per  week,  and  one  fifty-five  minute  period,  three  days  per  week,  for  each 
class  with  a minimum  of  two  classes  required. 

Plan  C.  Two  consecutive  forty -five  minute  periods  of  instruction  per  day 
five  days  per  week,  for  each  class  with  a minimum  of  two  classes  required. 

Plan  D.  One  fifty-five  minute  period  of  instruction  per  day  five  dsys 
per  week  for  each  class  with  a minimum  of  three  classes  required.  In 
addition,  the  school  shall  provide  a minimum  of  thirty-six  hours  of  supple- 
mental instruction  in  farm  shop  and  farm  laboratory  field  work  for  each 
student  enrolled  in  the  program  during  each  nine  months  school  year.  A 
minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  of  this  instruction  shall  be  conducted  during 
the  school  day  schedule.  Participation  in  shows,  fairs,  and  contests  by 
a student  during  the  nine  months  school  term  can  be  counted  for  a maximum 
of  six  hours  of  the  remaining  twelve  hours  of  supplemental  instruction 
required.  In  addition,  the  school  will  provide  during  each  twelve  months 
period  a minimum  of  six  hours  of  supervision  by  the  vocational  agriculture 
teacher  of  the  farming  program  for  each  student. 

High  School  Credits — Students  may  earn  a maximum  of.  four  credits  upon  satisfactorily 
conqpleting  three  years  of  vocational  agriculture,  or  five  credits  for  conqpletion 
of  four  years  of  vocational  agriculture.  Three  credits  is  the  maximum  a student 
can  earn  upon  conqpletion  of  only  two  years  of  vocational  agriculture.  To  be 
eligible  for  credit,  students  shall  have  conqpl'eted  required  classroom  and  farm 
mechanics  shop  instruction  and  a satisfactory  supervised  farming  program  for  a 
minimum  of  six  months  each  year  of  enrollment  in  the  program. 

Student  Selection — Students  enrolled  in  grades  nine  throu^  twelve  who  have  an 
interest  in  and  aptitudes  for  training  to  become  established  in  farming  are  eligible 
for  entrance  into  the  program.  Acceptance  for  membership  shall  be  on  the  bas?«  nf 
students  having  the  definite  objective  of  entering  farming  and  having  the  physical, 
mental  and  other  qualifications  required  for  success  in  farming. 

Facilities— A standard  classroom  shall  be  provided  which  contains  sufficient  floor 
space  to  accommodate  the  largest  group  of  students  enrolled  in  a given  class.  In 
multiple  unit  departments,  a classroom  shall  be  provided  for  each  teacher.  Office 
space,  storage  room,  library  space,  bookcases,  magazine  racks,  bulletin  cases, 
filing  cabinets,  tables,  chairs,  and  teacher’s  desk  shall  be  located  in  or  adjacent 
to  the  classroom.  A farm  shop  adjacent  or  closely  located  to  the  classroom  shall 
be  provided  which  will  contain  a minimum  of  l800  square  feet  of  floor  space,  or 
100  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  student  if  the  largest  class  exceeds  eighteen 
students.  The  farm  shop  shall  have  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  and  electric 
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facilities  in  accordance  with  standard  facilities  approved  by  the  State  Depart-  ^ 

ment  of  Education.  Washroom,  lavatories,  and  storage  facilities  should  be 
provided  adjacent  to  the  farm  mechanics  shop. 

Equipment,  Supplies,  and  Instructional  Materials — Type,  quality,  and  quantity  i 

of  hand  and  power  equipment  essential  in  teaching  basic  skills  in  all  areas  of 
farm  mechanics  shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with  standard  facilities  approved 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Equipment  should  be  comparable  to  that  | 

used  in  shops  on  actual  farms  in  the  community.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  | 

school  to  maintain  and  update  equipment  on  an  annusG.  basis.  Textbooks,  reference 
materials  and  instructional  aids,  including  audio-visual  media,  appropriate  for 
the  various  areas  of  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  shall  be  provided  in 
accordance  with  standards  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  : 

Instruction — Instruction  shall  be  based  upon  a study  of  the  knowledge  and  skills 
students  should  acquire  to  become  successfully  established  in  one  or  more  of  the  i 

various  types  of  farming  in  the  community  and  State.  As  a minimum,  areas  of 
instruction  shall  include  the  primary  subjects  of  animal  science,  plant  science, 
soil  science,  agricultural  mechanization,  farm  management,  and  agricultural  | 

leadership.  Additional  areas  of  instruction  may  be  added  to  meet  individual  needs  ^ 

of  students  preparing  to  become  established  in  farming.  The  instructional  program 
shall  be  sufficient  in  length  to  provide  knowledge  and  skills  essential  for  success  j 
in  farming.  i 

Youth  Leadership  Organization — Students  enrolled  in  vocational  agricultural  education 
programs  are  Provided  opportunities  to  develop  abilities  in  leadership,  scholarship,  j 
citizenship  and  cooperation;  improve  self-confidence;  make  intelligent  choice  of  ; 

farming  occupations;  develop  home  improvements;  learn  farm  management  principles; 
and  participate  in  civic,  social  and  recreational  activities  through  participation 
in  local,  district,  area.  State  and  National  Associations  of  the  Future  Fanners  of 
America. 

Qualifications  and  Certification  of  Teachers — Teachers  as  a minimum  shall  have  the 
baccalaureate  degree  from  an  institution  approved  for  the  preparation  of  vocational  ; 
agriculture  teachers  with  a minimum  of  semester  hours  of  technical  agriculture,  j 

including  such  courses  as  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  agricultural  economics,  i 

poultry  production  and  agricultural  engineering.  In  addition,  they  shall  have  com- 
pleted 12  semester  hours  of  agricultural  education,  including  six  semester  hours  of  i 
special  methods  and  supervised  practice  teaching  and  a valid  Texas  teacher's 
certificate  is  required. 

Responsibilities  of  Teachers  in  Adult  and  Young  Farmer  Educational  Programs — School  : 
officials  agree  to  utilize  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  for  organizing  and  j 

conducting  systematic  programs  of  group  instruction  for  young  and/or  adult  farmers.  | 

Objectives  of  these  programs  are  to  provide  specific  instruction  relating  to 
problems  of  young  farmers  in  becoming  established  in  farming  and  instruction  for 
adult  farmers  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  farming  operations.  I 

Cooperative  Part-time  Training  Program;  | 

Objectives — Programs  of  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  shall  be  designed  to  provide  : 
technical  instruction  and  on-the-job  training  and  work  experience  for  hi^  school 
students  preparing  to  enter  employment  in  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  | 
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in  one  or  more  of  the  agricultural  subjects  of  animal  science,  plant  science, 
soil  science,  agricultural  mechanization,  farm  management  and  agricultural 
leadership. 

General  Plan  of  Operation — Training  is  conducted  through  cooperation  of  local 
schools  with  local  agricultural  establishments.  Students  receive  practical, 
supeafvised  on-the-Job  training  in  their  chosen  occupation  by  working  each  school 
afternoon.  Each  morning  the  school  provides  individual  instruction  directly 
related  to  the  Job  of  each  student  in  a regularly  scheduled  cooperative  part- 
time  class  conducted  by  the  teacher  who  also  has  the  responsibility  of  select- 
ing students  for  training,  placing  them  in  employment  according  to  their  interests 
and  abilities  and  correlating  their  work  experiences  on  the  Job  with  the 
cooperative  part-time  classroom  instruction  directly  related  to  the  Job  of  each 
student , 


The  plan  of  operation  shall  conform  to  requirements  for  all  Cooperative  Part-time 
Training  Programs  specified  in  this  section  of  the  Guide, 

Approvable  Occupations — To  be  approved  for  Agricultural  Cooperative  Training,  an 
occupation  must  be  TiJ  classified  as  an  agricultural  occupation  under  the 
definition  of  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  in  one  or  more  of  the 
agricultural  subjects  named  under  "Objectives"  above,  and  (2)  requiring  a minimum 
of  1Y5  hours  of  classroom  instruction  and  525  hours  of  supervised  on-the-Job 
training  and  work  experience  per  school  year  in  an  approved  agricultural  occupa- 
tion. Approved  agricultural  occupations  include  the  following: 


Agricultural  machinery  repairman 
Agricultural  machinery  set-up  and  deliveryman 
Agricultural  machinery  mechanic’s  helper 
Agricultural  machinery  partsman 
Agricultural  machinery  service  supervisor 
Feed  warehouse  employee 
Feed  sales  and  serviceman 
Seed  sales  and  serviceman 
Fertilizer  sales  and  serviceman 
Agricultural  chemicals  sales  and 
serviceman 
Greenhouse  worker 
Nursery  worker 
Garden  center  employee 
Assistant  groundskeeper 


Parks  employee 
Grain  elevator  employee 
Poultry  farm  employee 
Poultry  products  employee 
Poultry  hatchery  employee 
Dairy  farm  worker 
Dairy  products  employee 
Meat  processing  plant  employee 
Irrigation  equipment  sales 
and  se3fviceman 
Veterinarian  assistant 
Forestry  worker 
Wildlife  conse3fvation  employee 
Park  and  landscape  employee 
Fruit  and  vegetable  packing 
plant  processor 


Occupations  Not  Approvable — Occupations  ^diich  are  not  approvable  for  Cooperative 
Part-time  Training  in  Agricultural  Occupations  include  those  which  come  within  the 
definition  of  programs  for  home  economics,  distributive,  industrial,  technical  and 
vocational  office  education  and  occupations  generally  considered  professional  or 
requiring  the  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree. 


Class  Schedule— Students  shall  receive  individual  and  group  instruction  in  the 
classroom  fifty-five  minutes  per  day,  five  days  per  week.  In  addition,  each  student 
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shall  he  employed  for  a minimum  of  fifteen  hours  per  school  week,  receiving 
supervised  joh  ej^erience  in  his  chosen  agricultural  occupation.  Employment 
on  Saturdays  and  holidays  is  optional  with  student  and  enployer  hut  cannot 
he  counted  in  the  fifteen  hours  per  school  week  required. 

Hi^h  School  Credits -"The  student  may  earn  two  credits  upon  satisfactorily  com- 
pleting 175  clock  hours  of  related  classroom  instruction  and  525  hours  of  super- 
vised work  experience  per  school  year.  Students  may  earn  four  credits  if  certain 
subject  areas  require  two  years  of  training. 

Student  Selection--High  School  students  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  of 
Junior  and  senior  classification  are  eligible  to  enter  the  program  provided  they 
have  an  interest  in  and  a vocational  need  for  such  training.  Acceptance  for 
membership  shall  he  on  the  basis  of  training  objective,  aptitude,  interest,  need, 
physical  and  mental  competency,  and  other  qualifications  essential  to  successful 
enployment.  Applicants  who  are  not  employed  at  the  time  they  are  admitted  to  the 
class  must  be  employed  within  two  weeks.  If  they  have  secured  their  own  Job  and 
wish  to  receive  further  training  in  their  present  work,  the  occupation  must  be  an 
occupation  approved  for  this  program  in  this  Guide  or  be  approved  as  specified  in 
General  Policies  on  Vocational  Education  contained  in  the  Guide. 

Facilities — The  school  shall  provide  a standard  classroom  which  contains  sufficient 
floor  space  to  accommodate  the  group  of  students  enrolled.  The  classroom  shall 
contain  library  space,  bookcases,  magazine  racks,  bulletin  cases,  filing  cabinets, 
and  a desk  for  the  teacher-coordinator.  In  addition,  training  stations  in.  approved 
agricultural  occupations  in  the  community  that  meet  standards  shall  be  available 
for  placement  of  students  to  receive  practical,  supervised  work  experience. 

Equipment,  Supplies,  and  Instructional  Materials — The  school  shall  furnish  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  instructional  aids  needed  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  program.  Facilities  of  the  program  in  Production  Agriculture  may 
be  utilized  as  applicable  in  the  Cooperative  Part-time  class.  Individual  student 
instructional  materials  and  daily  lesson  assignments  directly  related  to  the  Job 
of  each  student  must  be  supplied  each  student.  In  addition,  the  school  shall 
provide  reference  books,  manuals,  bulletins,  charts,  and  visual  aids  appropriate 
for  each  occupation  in  which  training  is  offered. 

Instruction — Students  will  receive  individual  and  group  instruction  fifty-five 
minutes  per  day  five  days  per  week.  A major  portion  of  the  time  will  be  devoted 
to  individualized  supervised  study  of  content  directly  related  to  the  occupational 
objective  of  the  student.  The  course  of  study  shall  be  geared  to  Job  require- 
ments, determined  by  Job  analysis  made  in  cooperation  with  employer  and  teacher- 
coordinator,  and  shall  be  coordinated  with  the  practical  work  experience  the 
student  is  to  receive.  Students  shall  receive  group  instruction  a portion  of 
the  time  to  orient  and  adjust  to  employment  conditions,  and  to  develop  proper 
attitudes  toward  school,  employment,  social  and  civic  re^onsibilities.  Class- 
room instruction  and  practical  work  exq)erience  shall  include  the  latest  technical 
information  and  skills  essential  in  developing  competencies  in  the  occupation 
for  which  training  is  being  conducted. 

Training  Stations— A training  station  is  defined  as  the  agricultural  occupation 
which  employs  a cooperative  part-time  student  and  provides  hdm  supervised  work 
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experience  in  accordance  with  a written  training  agreement  or  plan.  It  is  not 
necessarily  true  that  all  establishments  engaging  in  the  same  type  of  work 
can  provide  the  same  quality  of  work  experience.  For  this  reason,  appropriate 
criteria  should  be  followed  in  placing  students  in  various  places  of  employment. 

Such  criteria  include:  (l)  the  respectability  and  reputation  of  the  employer, 

(2)  cranpetence  of  employees,  (3)  standards  of  workmanship,  (4)  adequacy  and 
appropriateness  of  equipment,  (5)  volume  of  business,  (6)  policies  of  the 
conpany  toward  occipational  training,  including  agreement  of  enployer  to  enploy 
students  part  time  throughout  the  school  year,  and  (7)  employer-employee 
relationships  existing. 

Training  Plans--The  training  of  each  student,  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the 
job,  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  a written  training  plan  developed  coopera- 
tively by  the  teacher-coordinator  and  the  employer.  The  training  plan  includes 
such  pertinent  points  of  agreement  as: 

1.  Skills  to  be  learned  through  on-the-job  training  and  work  experience. 

2.  Technical  information  to  be  taught  in  the  classroom, 

3.  Length  of  training. 

4.  Hours  of  employment  (a  minimum  of  fifteen  per  school  week  throughout 
the  school  year  is  required). 

5.  Wages  to  be  paid  (trainees  should  receive  the  same  hourly  wages  as 
other  beginners  in  the  occupation), 

6.  Periodic  wage  increments, 

A student  is  not  considered  an  eligible  student  until  his  approved  training  plan 

is  on  file  in  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  job  ; 

placement.  Individual  training  plans  must  bear  the  approval  of  the  student,  his  ■ 

parents,  his  employer,  the  school*s  coordinator  and  chairman  of  the  local  advisory  j 

committee , i 

] 
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Coordination  Activities — Each  school  day  afternoon  the  teacher-coordinator  j 

engages  in  numerous  activities  essential  to  the  operation  of  successful  programs,  ' 

Such  activities  include  the  following:  supervisory  visits  to  the  training 

station  of  each  student  at  least  once  weekly,  and  more  often  as  necessary,  to 

confer  with  employers  on  student  progress  and  needs,  counsel  with  prospective 

employers,  students  and  their  parents,  confer  with  advisory  committee  members, 

and  prepare  program  records  and  reports,  | 

i 

Youth  Leadership  Organization — Students  enrolled  in  Cooperative  Part-time  Train-  ; 

ing  programs  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  youth  | 

leadership  organization,  the  purposes  of  which  were  described  in  this  Guide  under  ] 

the  program  of  Production  Agriculture.  i 

Qualifications  and  Certification  of  Teachers — Teachers  for  the  program  should  be 
occupationally  competent.  As  a minimum  they  shall  have  a baccalaureate  degree 
from  an  institution  approved  for  the  preparation  of  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  with  a minimum  of  5^  semester  hours  of  technical  agriculture,  including  | 

such  courses  as  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  agricultural  economics,  poultry  I 

production  and  agricultural  engineering.  They  shall  have  completed  12  semester  ! 

hours  of  agricultural  education,  including  six  semester  hours  of  special  methods  ; 
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and  supervised  practice  teaching,  and  a valid  Texas  teacher*s  certificate  is 
required.  In  addition,  they  should  have  specialized  training  and  occupational 
ejiperience  related  to  the  occupations  included  in  the  prograjn. 

Local  Advisory  Committee — Since  the  success  of  the  Cooperative  Part-time  Training 
programs  depends  upon  a close  relationship  "between  the  school  and  agriculcural 
occupations  of  the  community,  there  is  a definite  need  for  a local  advisory 
committee.  The  committee  should  he  composed  of  merahers  of  employers  and  employees 
representing  the  agricultural  occupations  for  which  training  is  being  off'^^^ed, 
and  should  he  appointed  hy  the  superintendent  of  schools  with  the  assists  e of 
the  vocational  agriculture  teacher.  The  advisory  committee  has  no  administrative 
function  hut  its  members  can  he  of  valuable  assistance  in  determining  training 
needs,  advising  on  the  instruction  required,  adequate  instructional  materials, 
and  in  promoting,  publicizing,  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  program.  These 
activities  are  essential  in  assuring  properly  trained  persons  for  employment  in 
the  occupations  for  which  training  is  being  conducted, 

Pre -employment  Laboratory  Training; 

Objectives — Programs  in  Pre -employment  Laboratory  Training  shall  be  designed  to 
provide  technical  instruction  and  practical  experience  for  hi^  school  students 
preparing  to  enter  employment  in  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  in 
one  or  more  of  the  agricultural  subjects  of  animal  science,  plant  science,  soil 
science,  agricultural  mechanization,  farm  management  and  agricultural  leadership. 

Technical  training  and  practical  experience  shall  be  provided  in  the  knowledge 
and  skills  required  in  selected  occupations  and  clusters  of  related  agricultural 
occupations  in  the  school  classroom,  farm  mechanics  shop,  greenhouse,  nursery 
and  grass  plots, 

Approvable  Occupations — Occupations  approvable  under  this  plan  include  occupa- 
tions as  defined  above  when  there  is  a need  for  programs  to  prepare  students  for 
these  occupations  as  defined  in  policies  in  this  Guide,  Programs  conducted  shall 
provide  instruction  on  a sequential  basis  necessary  for  students  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  skills  essential  to  successful  performance  of  jobs  or  operations 
according  to  accepted  standards  in  the  occupation  for  which  students  are  being 
prepared. 

Class  Schedule — Training  shall  be  scheduled  for  classroom  and  laboratory  instruc- 
tion for  a minimum  of  three  consecutive  hours  each  day  for  a minimum  of  a one- 
year  period  and  a maximum  of  a two-year  period. 

Hi^  School  Credits— Students  may  earn  two  credits  upon  satisfactorily  completing 
one  year  (525  clock  hours)  of  classroom  and  laboratory  training,  or  four  credits 
upon  satisfactorily  completing  two  years  (l,050  clock  ho'urs)  of  classroom  and 
laboratory  training. 

Student  Selection--High  school  students  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  of 
junior  or  senior  classification  are  eligible  for  entrance  into  the  program 
provided  they  have  an  interest  in  and  a need  for  such  training.  Acceptance  for 
membership  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  training  objective,  aptitude,  interest,  need, 
physical  and  mental  competency,  and  other  qualifications  essential  to  successful 
training  and  employment. 
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Facilities — The  school  shall  provide  a standard  classroom  which  contains  sufficient 
floor  ^ace  to  accommodate  the  largest  group  of  students  enrolled  in  a given  class. 
The  classroom  shall  contain  library  space,  bookcases,  magazine  racks,  bulletin 
cases,  filing  cabinets,  and  desk  for  teacher-coordinator.  In  addition,  the 
school  shall  provide  a farm  mechanics  shop  as  described  for  the  Production 
Agriculture  program  or  a greenhouse  and  land  for  nursery,  or  other  facilities 
needed  for  the  specific  type  of  Pre-employment  Laboratory  program  to  be  con- 
ducted either  as  a separate  program  or  as  a separate  class  combined  with  the 
program  of  Production  Agriculture. 

Equipmentj^  Supplies,  and  Instructional  Materials--The  school  shall  provide  the 
■type?  quality,  and  q.uantity  of  equipment  essential  in  teaching  the  basic  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  for  efficient  instruction  and  practical  experience  for  students 
in  the  type  of  Pre -employment  Laboratory  Program  to  be  conducted.  Equipment 
shall  be  maintained  and  updated  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  school  shall  provide  textbooks,  reference  and  instructional  materials,  and 
audio-visual  media  appropriate  for  instruction  that  will  provide  the  knowledge 
and  skills  required  for  successful  employment  in  the  occupations  or  cluster  of 
related  occupations  for  which  training  is  being  provided. 

Instruction — Instruction  shall  be  based  upon  a job  analysis  of  the  occupations 
taught  and  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  for  performance  of  productive  jobs 
or  operations  in  accordance  with  accepted  procedures  and  standards  of  the  occupation. 
Instruction  will  include  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  in  selected  occupa- 
tions and  will  be  conducted  through  classroom  and  laboratory  experience. 

Included  will  be  the  latest  information  necessary  for  competencies  required  in 
the  occupation  for  which  training  is  being  conducted. 

Youth  Leadership  Organization — Students  enrolled  in  Pre -employment  Laboratory 
Training  Programs  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
youth  leadership  organization,  the  purposes  of  which  are  described  in  this 
Guide  under  the  program  of  Production  Agriculture. 

Qualifications  and  Certification  of  Teachers — Teachers  for  the  programs  should 
be  occupationally  competent.  As  a minimum,  they  shall  have  the  baccalaureate 
degree  from  an  institution  approved  for  the  preparation  of  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  with  a minimum  of  semester  hours  of  technical  agriculture,  including 
such  courses  as  agronon^,  animal  husbandry,  agricultural  economics,  poultry 
production,  and  agricultural  engineering.  They  shall  have  completed  12  semester 
hours  of  agricultural  education,  including  six  semester  hours  of  special  methods 
and  supervised  practice  teaching  and  a valid  Texas  teacher *s  certificate  is 
required.  In  addition,  they  should  have  specialized  training  and  occupational 
experience  related  to  the  occupations  included  in  the  program. 

Local  Advisory  Committee--Sjnce  the  success  of  Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training 
programs  depends  upon  a close  relationship  between  the  school  and  agricultural 
occupations  of  the  community,  there  is  a definite  need  for  a local  advisory  com- 
mittee. The  committee  should  be  composed  of  employers  and  employees  lepresenting 
the  agricultural  occupations  for  which  training  is  being  offered,  and  should  be 
appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  with  the  assistance  of  the  vocational 
agriculture  teacher.  The  advisory  committee  has  no  administrative  function  but 
its  members  can  be  of  valuable  assistance  in  determining  training  needs,  advising 
on  the  instruction  required,  adequate  equipment  and  facilities,  and  in  promoting, 
publicizing,  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  program.  These  activities  are  essential 
in  assuring  properly  trained  persons  for  employment  in  the  occupations  for  which 
training  is  being  conducted. 
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Objectives  of  Programs — Vocational  home  economics  education  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare high  school  girls  to  become  homemakers,  or  to  prepare  high  school  students 
for  employment  in  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  in  one  or  more  home 
economics  subjects  including  child  development,  clothing  and  textiles,  food  and 
nutrition,  home  and  institutional  management,  and  home  furnishings  and  equipment. 

Types  of  Programs — Vocational  home  economics  education  may  be  conducted  for  high 
school  students  in  three  types  of  programs,  or  combinations  of  programs; 

a.  Vocational  Homemaking  Education  for  high  school  girls  preparing 
to  become  homemakers. 

b.  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  for  persons  preparing  to  enter 
employment  in  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  in  one 
or  more  home  economics  subjects  including  child  development, 
clothing  and  textiijs,  food  and  nutrition,  home  and  institu- 
tional management,  and  home  furnishings  and  equipment. 

c.  Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training  for  persons  preparing  to  enter 
employment  in  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  in  one 
or  more  home  economics  subjects  including  child  development, 
clothing  and  textiles,  food  and  nutrition,  home  and  institutional 
management,  and  home  furnishings  and  equipment. 

Vocational  Hanemaking  Education: 

Objectives — The  program  in  vocational  Homemaking  Education  provides  instruction  for 
high  school  girls  preparing  to  become  homemakers.  The  homemaking  department,  the 
home,  and  facilities  in  th#»  community  are  the  laboratories  in  which  instruction  is 
conducted.  Instruction  assists  students  in  solving  immediate  home  and  family  living 
problems  as  well  as  problems  relating  to  establishing  homes.  Instruction  and  prac- 
tical experience  is  provided  in  the  school  classroom  and  homemaking  education 
laboratory,  in  supervised  home  experience  programs,  and  on  field  trips  to  secure 
up-to-date  information  relating  to  home  and  family  living. 

Approvable  Subjects — Course  descriptions  in  the  Texas  Education  Agency  Bulletin 
615 , pages  271-280 , list  approved  programs.  The  minimum  three-year  program  is  a 
sequence  of  Homemaking  I,  II,  and  III;  In  addition.  Homemaking  IV,  Home  and 
Family  Living,  and  other  semester  courses  in  specific  areas  of  homemaking  may  be 
offered  for  students  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  Each  semeste'r  the 
student  is  required  to  develop  a six-weeks  experience  program  in  the  student*s 
own  home,  supervised  by  the  homemaking  teacher.  In  schools  employing  homemaking 
teachers  for  ten  or  twelve  months,  the  Summer  Phase  consists  of  conducting  home- 
making  programs  for  adults,  group  instruction  and  individual  home  experiences  for 
high  school  girls  and  Future  Homemakers  of  America  activities.  Up-to-date  knowl- 
edge and  skills  necessary  for  competencies  required  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  a hornmnaker  will  be  included. 

Class  Schedules — Sufficient  time  for  instruction  shall  be  provided,  with  a minimum 
of  two  conference  periods  for  home  visitation,  field  trips.  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  activities,  and  work  with  young  and  adult  homemakers.  Class  periods  shall 
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be  fifty-five  minutes  consecutive  net  time  for  instruction,  exclusive  of  passing 
time  between  cls^ses. 

High  School  Credits — A maximum  of  four  credits  may  be  earned  when  eligible  students 
have  satisfactorily  completed  three  years  of  vocational  homemaking  and  two  summers* 
work,  or  five  credits  for  a four-year  program.  One-half  credit  may  be  earned  in 
8T  class  periods,  or  one  unit  of  credit  in  175  class  periods.  A fifth  credit  can 
be  earned  by  satisfactorily  completing  two  summers  of  the  Summer  Phase  of  the 
prograra,  with  one-half  credit  being  the  maximimi  that  can  be  earned  in  one  summer. 

The  Summer  Phase  is  designed  for  students  who  have  completed  Homemaking  Education  I 
as  a minimum  prerequisite.  To  be  eligible  for  enrollment  in  a second  summer  of  the 
Summer  Phase,  students  are  required  to  have  completed  at  least  a second  year  in 
homemaking  education.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Phase  are  eligible  for  one- 
half  credit  provided  they  satisfactorily  complete  work  in  homemaking  education 
during  the  summer  comparable  in  amount  and  time  to  that  required  in  a semester 
of  the  school  year,  including  preparation  in  group  instruction  and  student 
experiences  in  the  homemaking  department  and  a satisfactorily  supervised  home 
experience  program. 

Selection  of  Students — Vocational  hcmeraaking  education  provides  instruction  for 
high  school  girls  enrolled  in  grades  9-12  who  have  an  interest  in  and  a need  for 
training  to  prepare  to  become  homemakers.  Each  girl  shall  apply  for  enrollment 
in  the  program  and  be  accepted  for  membership  on  the  basis  of  this  training 
objective. 

Facilities — The  homemaking  department  shall  include  facilities  and  equipment  for 
instruction  in  the  various  areas  of  heme  economics.  In  planning  facilities,  100 
square  feet  per  student  shall  be  allowed  for  the  maximimn  number  of  students  to 
be  enrolled  in  any  one  class,  with  space  for  laboratories,  living-dining  area, 
grooming  and  fitting  demonstrations,  storage  of  equipment,  teaching  supplies, 
instructional  materials,  grooming  and  fitting  materials  and  students'  materials, 
hanging  space  for  garments,  and  a center  for  the  teacher. 

Electric  wiring  shall  be  installed  in  conformity  with  the  "Approved  Underwriters 
Code,"  and  the  number  and  type  of  circuits  needed  for  large  and  small  equipment, 
such  as  adequate  lighting,  lamps,  projectors,  household  appliances,  sewing  machines, 
stoves,  washing  machines,  clothes  dryers,  home  freezers,  and  refrigerators  shall  be 
provided.  Gas  installations  for  heating  and  for  large  equipment  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  an  approved  building  code,  such  as  "Southern  Standard  Building  Code, 

Part  II." 

Equipment,  Supplies,  and  Instructional  Materials — The  school  agrees  to  provide 
equipment,  supplies,  magazines,  library  books  and  references,  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials  in  all  areas  of  home  economics.  A minimum  of  $5  per  student 
annually  shall  be  provided  for  the  operation  of  the  department.  A budget  shall 
be  developed  and  a record  kept  of  all  expenditures  made.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  school  to  maintain  and  update  equipment  on  an  annual  basis.  The  teacher 
shall  Veep  an  inventory  of  all  equipment  and  should  submit  a list  of  needed 
equipment  and  supplies  to  the  administrator  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 
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Instruction — Instructional  aresra  shall  be  based  upon  the  knowledge  and  skills  high 
school  girls  need  in  order  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  homemakers.  Learning 
experiences  are  provided  in  all  areas  of  home  economics , including  housing,  heme 
management,  interior  decoration  and  heme  improvement,  home  safety,  food  and 
nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles,  personal  development  and  grooming,  money  manage- 
ment and  consumer  buying,  child  development,  home  care  of  sick,  and  selection  and 
care  of  eq^uipment. 

Youth  Leadership  Organization — The  Texas  Association,  Future  Homemakers  of  America, 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  hememaking  program  is  an  organization  of  students 
enrolled  in  hememaking  classes.  The  organization  provides  additional  experiences 
in  planning  and  carrying  out  activities  related  to  the  home.  Opportunities  to 
develop  leadership,  scholarship  and  citizenship  responsibilities  are  provided. 

Qualifications  and  Certification  of  Teachers — Teachers  as  a minimum  shall  have  the 
baccalaureate  degree  from  an  institutior^  approved  for  the  preparation  of  vocational 
homemaking  education  teachers  with  a minimum  of  U2  semester  hours  in  the  various 
areas  of  home  economics.  In  addition,  they  shall  have  completed  twelve  semester 
hours  of  home  economics  education,  including  six  semester  hours  of  special  methods 
and  supervised  practice  teaching  and  a valid  Texas  vocational  homemaking  education 
teacher*  s certificate  is  req^uired. 

Local  Advisory  Committees — A study  of  the  home  and  family  life  needs  in  the  com- 
munity serves  as  basis  for  student -parent-teacher  planning  of  the  program.  Plan- 
ning of  the  program  may  be  accomplished  by  an  advisory  group  of  representative 
students,  parents,  administrators,  and  others  in  the  community.  This  group  may 
assist  the  school  in  collecting  and  interpreting  information  for  use  in  planning 
and  evaluating  the  program. 

Responsibilities  of  Teachers  in  Young  and  Adult  Homemaker  Educational  Programs — 

The  teacher  has  responsibility  for  organizing  and  conducting  programs  for  young 
^nd  adult  homemakers  as  a component  part  of  the  vocational  homemaking  education 
program.  The  State  Association  of  Young  Homemakers  of  Texas  is  an  organization 
of  out-of-school  young  women  who  are  interested  in  developing  skills  and  knowledge 
which  will  assist  them  in  becoming  more  efficient  homemakers.  Group  instruction 
shall  be  provided  in  classrooms,  laboratories  and  on  field  trips  relating  to 
problems  in  establishing  homes  and  new  information  in  home  and  family  living. 

The  program  for  adult  homemakers  is  designed  to  increase  their  efficiency  in 
performing  the  responsibilities  of  homemakers  and  includes  instruction  in  new 
technitiues,  skills,  and  knowledge  related  to  the  home  and  the  family. 

Cooperative  Part-time  Training  Program: 

Ob ,1  e c ti ve s — Programs  of  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  shall  be  designed  to  provide 
related  instruction  and  on-the-job  training  and  work  experience  for  high  school 
students  preparing  to  enter  employment  in  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and 
skills  in  one  or  more  heme  economics  subjects  including  child  development,  clothing 
and  textiles,  food  and  nutrition,  heme  and  institutional  management,  and  heme  fur- 
nishings and  eq^uipment. 

General  Plan  of  Operation — Training  is  conducted  through  cooperation  of  local 
schools  with  local  establishments  having  occupations  listed  below  under 
’’Approvable  Occupations.”  Students  receive  practical,  supervised  on-the-job 
training  in  their  chosen  occupation  by  working  each  school  afternoon.  Each 
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morning  the  school  provides  individual  instruction  directly  related  to  the  job  of 
each  student  in  a regiilarly  schediiled  cooperative  part-time  class  conducted  by 
the  teacher  who  also  has  the  responsibility  of  selecting  students  for  training, 
placing  them  in  employment  according  to  their  interests  and  abilities  and  cor- 
relating their  work  experiences  on  the  job  with  the  cooperative  part-time  class- 
room instruction  directly  related  to  the  job  of  each  student. 

The  plan  of  operation  shall  conform  to  recjuirements  for  all  Cooperative  Part-time 
Training  Programs  specified  in  this  section  of  the  Guide. 

Approvable  Occupations — To  be  approved  for  Home  Economics  Cooperative  Training, 
an  occupation  must  be  (l)  classified  as  a home  economics  occupation  under  the 
definition  of  occupations  recjuiring  knowledge  and  skills  in  one  or  more  of  the 
home  economics  subjects  named  under  "Objectives"  above,  and  (2)  recjuiring  a 
minimum  of  175  hours  of  classroom  instruction  and  525  hours  of  supervised  on- 
the-job  training  and  work  experience  per  school  year  in  an  approved  home  economics 
occupation.  Approved  occupations  include  the  following: 

Child  care  aide  in  nurseiy  schools  and  child  care  centers  (assists  in 
the  care  of  young  children  in  establishments  meeting  minimum 
standards  for  licensing  child  care  centers) 

Clothing  specialist  (alters,  cleans,  presses,  repairs,  and  constructs 

garments ) , | 

Home  furnishings  aide  (assists  in  the  construction  of  draperies  and  i 

other  accessories  for  the  home) 

Hotel  and  motel  aide  (cleaning,  making  up  guest  rooms  and  other  areas 

in  hotel  or  motel)  j 

Dietitian  aide  (works  under  the  direction  of  a dietitian  in  a hospital 
or  heme  for  elderly  citizens) 

Food  service  employee  (assists  in  preparing  and  serving  foods  in  j 

public  institutions)  \ 

Millineiy  aide  (s^sists  in  making  hats  and  other  accessories)  i 

Household  employee  (performance  of  household  duties  in  home  or  j 

business)  I 

Tester  of  foods,  eejuipment,  or  textiles  (assists  in  testing  under  the  ' 

direction  of  a professional  worker) 

Occupations  Not  Approvable — Occupations  which  are  not  approvable  for  Cooperative 
Part-time  Training  in  Home  Econcmics  Occupations  include  those  which  come  within  i 

the  definition  of  programs  for  agriculture,  distributive,  industrial,  health 
occupations,  technical,  and  vocational  office  education  and  occupations  generally  ; | 

considered  professional  or  reejuiring  the  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree.  : 

C^ass  Schediile — Students  shall  receive  individual  and  group  instruction  in  the  j 

classrocm  fifty- five  minutes  per  day,  five  days  per  week.  In  addition,  each 
student  shall  be  employed  for  a minimum  of  fifteen  hours  per  school  week,  ‘ ] 

receiving  supervised  job  experience  in  her  chosen  heme  economics  occupation.  ! 

Employment  on  Saturdays  and  holidays  is  optional  with  student  and  employer  but  i 

cannot  be  counted  in  the  fifteen  hours  per  school  week  reejuired. 

High  School  Credits — The  student  may  earn  two  credits  upon  satisfactorily  completing  j 

175  clock  hours  of  related  classroom  instruction  and  525  hours  of  supervised  work 
experience  per  school  year.  Students  may  earn  four  credits  if  certain  subject 
areas  recjulre  two  years  of  training.  j 
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student  Selection — High  school  students  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  of 
junior  and  senior  classification  are  eligible  to  enter  the  program  provided  they 
have  an  interest  in  and  a vocational  need  for  such  training.  Acceptance  for 
membership  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  training  objective,  aptitude,  interest,  need, 
physical  and  mental  competency,  and  other  qualifications  essential  to  successfuil 
employment.  Applicants  who  are  not  employed  at  the  time  they  are  admitted  to  the 
class  must  be  employed  within  two  weeks.  If  they  have  secured  their  own  job  and 
wish  to  receive  further  training  in  their  present  work,  the  occupation  must  be 
an  occupation  approved  for  iihis  program  in  this  Guide  or  be  approved  as  specified 
in  General  Policies  on  Vocational  Education  contained  in  the  Guide. 

Facilities — The  school  shall  provide  a standard  classroom  which  contains  sufficient 
floor  space  to  accommodate  the  group  of  students  enrolled.  The  classroom  shall 
contain  library  space,  bookcases,  magazine  racks,  bulletin  cases,  filing  cabinets, 

■ and  a desk  for  the  teacher- coordinator.  In  addition,  training  stations  in  approved 

home  economics  occupations  in  the  community  that  meet  standards  shall  be  available 
for  placement  of  students  to  receive  practical,  supervised  work  experience. 

EquiTiment,  Supplies,  and  Instructional  Materials — The  school  shall  furnish  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  instructional  aids  needed  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  students 
j enrolled  in  the  program.  Facilities  of  the  program  in  Vocational  Homemaking 

1 Education  may  be  utilized  as  applicable  in  the  Cooperative  Part-time  class. 

I Individual  student  instructional  materials  and  daily  lesson  assignments  directly 

related  to  the  job  of  each  student  miist  be  supp'*ied  each  student.  In  addition, 
the  school  shall  provide  reference  books,  manuals,  builletins,  charts,  and  visual 
aids  appropriate  for  each  occupation  in  which  training  is  offered. 

Instruction — Students  will  receive  individual  and  group  instruction  fifty-five 
minutes  per  day  five  days  per  week,  A major  portion  of  the  time  will  be  devoted 
to  individualized  supervised  study  of  content  directly  related  to  the  occupational 
objective  of  the  student.  The  course  of  study  shall  be  geared  to  job  requirements, 
determined  by  job  analysis  made  in  cooperation  with  employer  and  teacher-coordinator, 
and  shall  be  coordinated  with  the  practical  work  experience  the  student  is  to 
receive.  Students  shall  receive  group  instruction  a portion  of  the  time  to  orient 
and  adjust  to  employment  conditions,  and  to  develop  proper  attitudes  toward  school, 
employment,  social  and  civic  responsibilities.  Classroom  instruction  and  practical 
work  experience  shall  include  the  latest  inf03miation  and  skills  essential  in 
developing  competencies  in  the  occupation  for  which  training  is  being  conducted. 

Training  Stations — A training  station  is  defined  as  the  heme  economics  occupation 
which  employs  a cooperative  part-time  student  and  provides  her  supervised  work 
experience  in  accordance  with  a written  training  agreement  or  plan.  It  is  not 
necessarily  true  that  all  establishments  engaging  in  the  same  type  of  work  can 
provide  the  same  quality  of  work  experience.  For  this  reason,  appropriate 
j criteria  shouild  be  followed  in  placing  students  in  various  places  of  employment. 

Such  criteria  include:  (l)  the  respectability  and  reputation  of  the  employer, 

I (2)  competence  of  employees,  (3)  standards  of  workmanship,  (U)  adequacy  and 

I appropriateness  of  equipment,  (5)  volume  of  business,  (6)  policies  of  the  company 

‘ toward  occupational  training,  including  agreement  of  employer  to  employ  students 

■ part  time  throughout  the  school  year  and  (7)  employer-employee  relationships 

] existing. 


Training  Plans — The  training  of -each  student,  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  job, 
is  conducted  in  accordance  with  a written  training  plan  developed  cooperatively  by 
the  teacher- coordinator  and  the  employer.  The  training  plan  includes  such  pertinent 
points  of  agreement  as: 

1.  Skills  to  be  learned  through  on-the-job  training  and  work  experience. 

2.  Technical  information  to  be  taught  in  the  classroom. 

3.  Length  of  training. 

k.  Hours  of  employment  (a  minimum  of  fifteen  per  school  week  throughout 
the  school  year  is  required) . 

5.  Wages  to  be  paid  (trainees  should  receive  the  same  hourly  wages  as 
other  beginners  in  the  occupation) . 

6.  Periodic  wage  increments. 

A student  is  not  considered  an  eligible  student  until  his  approved  training  plan 
is  on  file  in  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  job 
placement.  Individual  training  plans  must  bear  the  approval  of  the  student,  her 
parents,  her  employer,  the  school *s  coordinator  and  chairman  of  the  local  advisory 
committee . 

Coordination  Activities — Each  school  day  afternoon  the  teacher- coordinator  engages 
in  numerous  activities  essential  to  the  operation  of  successful  programs.  Such 
activities  include  the  following:  supervisory  visits  to  the  training  station  of 

each  student  at  least  once  weekly,  and  more  often  as  necessary,  to  confer  with 
employers  on  student  progress  and  needs,  counsel  with  prospective  employers, 
students  and  their  parents,  confer  with  advisory  committee  members,  and  prepare 
program  records  and  reports. 

Youth  Leadership  Organization — Students  enrolled  in  Cooperative  Part-time  Training 
programs  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  youth 
leadership  organization,  the  purposes  of  which  were  described  in  this  Guide  under 
the  program  of  Vocational  Homemaking  Education, 

Qualifications  and  Certification  of  Teachers — Teachers  as  a minimtim  shall  have  the 
baccalaureate  degree  in  home  economics  from  an  institution  approved  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  vocational  homemaking  education  teachers  with  a minimum  of  k2  semester 
hours  in  the  various  areas  of  home  economics,  or  a major  in  a specific  home 
economics  subject  matter  field  specifically  related  to  the  particular  occupation 
to  be  taught  when  the  program  being  conducted  is  in  a single  occupation  or  in 
closely  related  occi^ations.  In  addition,  they  should  have  specialized  training 
and  occupational  experience  related  to  the  occupation  or  occupations  for  which 
training  is  being  conducted  in  the  program. 

Local  Advisory  Committee — Since  the  success  of  the  Cooperative  Part-time  Training 
programs  depends  upon  a close  relationship  between  the  school  and  home  economics 
occupations  of  the  community,  there  is  a definite  need  for  a local  advisory  com- 
mittee. The  committee  should  be  composed  of  members  of  employers  and  employees 
representing  the  home  economics  occupations  for  which  training  is  being  offered, 
and  should  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  with  the  assistance  of 
the  vocational  homemaking  education  teacher.  The  advisory  committee  has  no 
administrative  function  but  its  members  can  be  of  valuable  assistance  in  deteimining 
training  needs,  advising  on  the  instruction  required,  adequate  instructional  mate- 
rials, and  in  promoting,  publicizing,  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  program.  These 
activities  are  essential  in  assuring  properly  trained  persons  for  employment  in 
the  occupations  for  which  training  is  being  conducted. 
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Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training: 

0~b.iectives — Programs  in  Pre -employment  Laboratory  Training  shall  he  designed  to 
provide  technical  instruction  and  practical  experience  for  high  school  students 
preparing  to  enter  employment  in  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  in 
one  or  more  home  economics  subjects  including  child  development,  clothing  and 
textiles,  food  and  nutrition,  home  and  institutional  management,  and  home  fur- 
nishings and  eq^uipment.  Technical  training  and  practical  experience  shall  he 
provided  in  the  knowledge  and  skills  req\iired  in  selected  occupations  and  clusters 
of  related  heme  economics  occupations  in  the  school  classroom,  laboratories  of  the 
vocational  homemaking  education  deparlaaent  and  other  special  home  economics  labo- 
ratories in  the  school  as  a part  of  the  vocational  homemaking  education  deparlmaent 
as  may  be  req\iired  for  training  high  school  students  for  specific  employment  in 
gainful  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  in  one  or  more  of  the  home 
economics  subjects  named  above. 

Approvable  Occupations — Occupations  approvable  under  this  plan  include  occupations 
as  defined  above  when  there  is  a need  for  programs  to  prepare  students  for  these 
occupations  as  defined  in  policies  in  this  G\iide.  Programs  conducted  shall  pro- 
vide instruction  on  a sequential  basis  necessary  for  students  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  skills  essential  to  successful  perfoimance  of  jobs  or  operations 
according  to  accepted  standards  in  the  occupation  for  which  students  are  being 
prepared.  Approved  occupations  include  the  following: 

Child  care  aide  (assists  in  the  care  of  young  children  in  establishments 
meeting  minimum  standards  for  licensing  child  care  centers) 

Clothing  specialist  (alters,  cleans,  presses,  repairs,  and  constructs 
garments ) 

Home  furnishings  aide  (assists  in  the  construction  of  draperies  and 
other  accessories  for  llie  home) 

Dietetian  aide  (works  under  the  direction  of  a dietitian  in  a hospital 
or  home  for  elderly  citizens) 

Food  service  employee  (assists  in  preparing  and  serving  foods  in  public 
institutions) 

Household  employee  (performance  of  household  duties  in  home  or  business) 

Class  Schedule — The  program  shall  be  scheduled  for  classroom  and  laboratory  instruc- 
tion for  two  consecutive  hours  each  school  day  for  a minimum  of  one  school  year  and 
a maximum  of  two  school  years. 

High  School  Credits — Students  may  earn  one  and  one-half  credits  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  one  year  (350  clock  hours)  of  classroom  and  laboratory  training,  or 
three  credits  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  two  years  (TOO  clock  hours)  of 
classroom  and  laboratory  training  when  more  Ilian  one  year  is  necessary  for  prepa- 
ration for  the  occupation  for  which  training  is  conducted. 

Student  Selection — High  school  students  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  of 
junior  or  senior  classification  are  eligible  for  entrance  into  the  program  pro- 
vided they  have  an  interest  in  and  a need  for  such  training.  Acceptance  for 
membership  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  training  objective,  aptitude,  interest,  need, 
physical  and  mental  competency,  and  other  qualifications  essential  to  successful 
training  and  employment. 


Facilities — Laboratories  of  the  vocational  homemaking  education  department  and 
other  special  home  economics  laboratories,  as  a part  of  the  homemaking  education 
department  in  the  school,  shall  be  used  as  required  for  training  high  school 
students  for  gainful  employment  in  specific  occupations  in  the  F re -employment 
Laboratory  Training  program  conducted  either  as  a separate  program  or  as  a 
separate  class  combined  with  the  vocational  honemaking  education  program. 
Laboratories  shall  contain  library  space,  bookcases,  magazine  racks,  bulletin 
boards,  filing  cabinets  and  a desk  for  the  teacher. 

EquiTanent,  Supplies,  and  Instructional  Materials — The  school  shall  provide  the 
type,  quality,  and  quantity  of  equipment  essential  in  teaching  the  basic  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  for  efficient  instruction  and  practical  experience  for  students 
in  the  type  of  Fre- employment  Laboratory  Frogram  to  be  conducted.  Equipment  shall 
be  maintained  and  updated  on  an  annual  basis.  The  school  shall  provide  textbooks, 
reference  and  instructional  materials,  and  audio-visual  media  appropriate  for 
instruction  that  will  provide  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  for  successful 
employment  in  the  occupations  or  cluster  of  related  occupations  for  which  train- 
ing is  being  provided. 

Instruction — Instruction  shall  be  based  upon  a job  analysis  of  the  occupations 
taught  and  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  for  performance  of  jobs  or  operations 
in  accordance  with  accepted  procedures  and  standards  of  the  occupation.  Instruction 
will  include  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  in  selected  occupations  and  will  be 
conducted  through  classroom  and  laboratory  experience.  Included  will  be  the  latest 
information  necessary  for  competencies  required  in  the  occupation  for  which  training 
is  being  conducted. 

Extensive  use  will  be  made  of  field  trips  to  establishments  having  occupations 
requiring  knowledge  and  skills  in  home  economics  subjects  for  demonstrations  of 
accepted  procedures  and  operations  by  employees  of  those  establishments  skilled 
in  the  types  of  employment  for  which  students  are  being  trained.  The  teacher 
will  conduct  extensive  demonstrations  of  these  procedures  and  operations  in 
school  classrooms  and  laboratories  and  specific  project  assignments  will  be 
given  students  paralleling  accepted  procedures  and  operations  in  the  occupation 
being  taught. 

Youth  Leadership  Organization — Students  enrolled  in  Pre-employment  Laboratory 
Training  Programs  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
youth  leadership  organization,  the  purposes  of  which  are  described  in  this  Guide 
under  the  program  of  Vocational  Homemaking  Education. 


Qualifications  and  Certification  of  Teachers — Teachers  as  a minimum  shall  have 
the  baccalaureate  degree  in  home  economics  from  an  institution  approved  for  the 
preparation  of  vocational  homemaking  education  teachers  with  a minimum  of  42 
semester  hours  in  the  various  areas  of  home  economics,  or  a major  in  a specific 
home  economics  subject  matter  field  specifically  related  to  the  particular  occu- 
pation to  be  taught  when  the  program  being  conducted  is  in  a single  occupation 
or  in  closely  related  occupations.  In  addition,  they  should  have  specialized 
training  and  occupational  experience  related  to  the  occupation  or  occupations 
for  which  training  is  being  conducted  in  the  program. 
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Local  Advisory  Committee — Since  the  success  of  Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training 
programs  depends  upon  a close  relationship  between  the  school  and  home  economics 
occupations  of  the  community,  there  is  a definite  need  for  a local  advisory  com- 
mittee. The  committee  should  be  composed  of  employers  and  employees  representing 
the  home  economics  occupations  for  which  training  is  being  offered,  and  should 
be  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  with  the  assistance  of  the  voca- 
tional homemaMng  education  teacher.  The  advisory  committee  has  no  administrative 
function  but  its  members  can  be  of  valuable  assistance  in  determining  training 
needs,  advising  on  the  instruction  required,  adequate  equipment  and  facilities, 
and  in  promoting,  publicizing,  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  program.  These 
activities  are  essential  in  assuring  properly  trained  persons  for  employment 
in  the  occupations  for  which  training  is  being  conducted. 
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Vocational  Pistributive  Education 

Objectives  of  Programs" -Vocational  distributive  education  is  designed  to  provide 
the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  hy  high  school  students  for  entry  into  eiiiploy- 
ment  in  retailing^  wholesaling  and  service  occupations. 


Types  of  Programs --Vocational  distributive  education  may  he  conducted  for  high 
school  students  in  two  types  of  programs^  or  a combination  of  these  programs: 


a.  Cooperative  Part-time  Training, 
h.  Pre -employment  Laboratory  Training. 


Cooperative  Part-time  Training: 

Objectives — Programs  of  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  shall  be  designed  to  provide 
technical  instruction  and  on-the-job  si;5)ervised  training  and  work  eo^erience  for 
high  school  students  preparing  to  enter  employment  in  occupational  classifications 
marketing  and  distributing  products  and  services  in  retailing  and  wholesaling 
e st  ablishment  s . 


I 
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General  Plan  of  Operation — Training  is  conducted  through  cooperation  of  local 
schools  with  local  distributing  and  marketing  establishments.  Students  receive 
practical^  si;5)ervised  on-the-job  training  in  their  chosen  occupation  by  working 
each  school  afternoon.  Each  morning  the  school  provides  individual  instruction 
directly  related  to  the  job  of  each  student  in  a regularly  scheduled  cooperative 
part-time  class  conducted  by  the  teacher  who  also  has  the  responsibility  of 
selecting  students  for  training^  placing  them  in  employment  according  to  their 
interests  and  abilities  and  correlating  their  work  experiences  on  the  job  with 
the  cooperative  part-time  classroom  instruction  directly  related  to  the  job  of 
each  student. 


I The  plan  of  operation  shall  conform  to  requirements  for  all  Cooperative  Part-time 

I Training  Programs  specified  in  this  section  of  the  Guide. 


I Approvable  Occupations--To  be  approved  for  Distributive  Cooperative  Training^  an 

I occupation  must  be  (l)  classified  as  a distributive  occupation  found  in  retailing 

I and  wholesaling^  or  an  occupation  marketing  or  selling  services^  and  (2)  requiring 

I a Tn-im’nnim  of  175  hours  of  classroom  instruction  and  525  hours  of  supervised 

\ on-the-job  training  and  work  e^qterience  per  school  year  in  an  approved  distributive 

I occupation,  improved  distributive  occupations  include  the  following: 


\ In  Retailing: 

I Advertising  copywriter 

Advertising  layout  man 
Advertising  manager 

[ Customer  service  manager 

[ Customer  service  employee 

Credit  interviewer 
; Credit  manager 

Deliveryman 

I Department  and  division  buyer 

^ Department  supervisor 

Display  department  employee 
Display  manager 


Merchandise  manager 
Personnel  interviewer 
Personnel  manager 
Receiving  and  shipping  department 
employee 

Salesperson  in  various  merchandise 
departments 
Stockman 

Training  department  ^ployee 
Training  director 
Warehouseman 
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In  wholesaling  firms:  In  seirvice  occupations: 

Sale^eople,  sales  promotion  Salespeople,  sales  promotion 

en^loyees,  and  others  distributing  en^loyees  selling  services 

products  and  seirvices  to  retailers  such  as  insurance,  hanking 

and  jobbers  seirvices,  transportation,  and 

cleaning  and  renovation 
seirvices 

Occupations  Not  Approvable — Occupations  which  are  not  approvable  for  Cooperative 
Part-time  Training  in  Distributive  Occupations  include  those  which  come  within 
the  definition  of  programs  for  agriculture,  home  economics,  industrial,  technical 
and  vocational  office  education  and  occupations  generally  considered  professional 
or  requiring  the  baccalaureate  or  hi^er  degree. 

Class  Schedule — Students  shall  receive  Individual  and  group  instruction  in  the 
classroom  fifty-five  minutes  per  day,  five  days  per  week.  In  addition,  each  student 
shall  be  en^loyed  for  a minimum  of  fifteen  hours  per  school  week,  receiving  super- 
vised job  e3^perience  in  his  chosen  distributive  occupation.  Eraployment  on 
Saturdays  and  holidays  is  optional  with  student  and  employer  but  cannot  be  counted 
in  the  fifteen  hours  per  school  week  required. 

High  School  Credits — The  student  may  earn  two  credits  upon  satisfactorily  com- 
pleting 175  clock  hours  of  related  classroom  instruction  and  525  hours  of  super- 
vised work  experience  per  school  year.  Students  may  earn  three  credits  for  three 
semesters,  or  four  credits  for  two  years  of  training. 

Student  Selection — ^Hi^  school  students  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  of 
; jmior  and  senior  classification  are  eligible  to  enter  the  program  provided  they 
have  an  interest  in  and  a vocational  need  for  such  training.  Acceptance  for 
membership  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  training  objective,  aptitude,  interest,  need, 
pt^sical  and  mental  conpetency,  and  other  qualifications  essential  to  successful 
enployment.  Applicants  who  are  not  enployed  at  the  time  they  are  admitted  to  the 
class  must  be  enployed  within  two  weeks.  If  they  have  secured  their  own  job  and 
wish  to  receive  further  training  in  the  present  work,  the  occupation  must  be  an 
occupation  approved  for  this  program  in  this  Guide  or  be  approved  as  specified  in 
General  Policies  on  Vocational  Education  contained  in  the  Guide. 

Facilities — The  school  shall  provide  a standard  classroom  which  contains  sufficient 
I floor  space  to  accommodate  the  group  of  students  enrolled.  The  classroom  shall 
I contain  library  space,  bookcases,  magazine  racks,  bulletin  cases,  filing  cabinets, 
i and  a desk  for  the  teacher-coordinator. 

1 

! Equipment « Supplies,  and  Instructional  Materials — The  school  shall  furnish  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  instructional  aids  needed  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  program.  Individual  student  instructional  materials  and  daily 
lesson  assignments  directly  related  to  the  job  of  each  student  must  be  supplied 
each  student.  In  addition,  the  school  shall  provide  reference  books,  manuals, 
bulletins,  charts,  and  visual  aids  appropriate  for  each  occupation  in  which 
training  is  offered.  Standard  equipment  includes  sufficient  study  tables  for 
individualized  study  and  student  projects.  Additional  desirable  but  optional 
equipment  includes  store  mit  fixtures  for  demonstration  classroom  training  in 
accepted  procedures  and  operations  in  retail  and  wholesale  occupations. 
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^struct ion- -Student s will  receive  individual  and  group  instruction  fifty-five 
minutes  per  day  five  days  per  week.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  time  will  he 
devoted  to  individualized  supervised  study  of  content  directly  related  to  the 
occupational  objective  of  the  student.  The  course  of  study  shall  he  geared  to 
Joh  requirements;  determined  hy  Joh  analysis  made  in  cooperation  with  employer 
and  teacher-coordinator;  and  shall  he  coordinated  with  the  practical  work 
63{perience  the  student  is  to  receive.  Students  shall  receive  group  instruction 
for  approximately  one -half  of  the  time  to  orient  and  adjust  to  employment  condi- 
tions; to  develop  proper  attitudes  toward  school;  emplo'^'^^ent;  social  and  civic 
responsibilities;  and  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  common  to  all  of  the  occupa- 
tions being  learned  by  the  class  group.  Classroom  instruction  and  practical  work 
experience  shall  include  the  latest  technical  information  and  skills  essential  in 
developing  competencies  in  the  occupation  for  which  training  is  being  conducted. 

A student  is  not  considered  to  be  an  eligible  student  until  his  approved  training 
plan  is  on  file  in  the  Texas  Education  Agency  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  Job 
placement . 

Training  Stations--A  training  station  is  defined  as  the  distributive  business 
which  employs  a cooperative  part-time  student  and  provides  him  supervised  work 
eiiqjerience  in  accordance  with  a written  training  agreement  or  plan.  It  is  not 
necessarily  true  that  all  establishments  engaging  in  the  same  type  of  work  can 
provide  the  same  quality  of  work  eiiqjerience.  For  this  reason;  appropriate 
criteria  should  be  followed  in  placing  students  in  various  places  of  employment. 
Such  criteria  include:  (l)  the  respectability  and  reputation  of  the  employer; 

(2)  conpetence  of  employees;  (3)  standards  of  workmanship;  (4)  adequacy  and 
appropriateness  of  equipment;  (5)  volume  of  business;  (.6)’ policies  of  the 
compare  toward  occupational  training;  including  agreement  of  employer  to  employ 
students  part  time  throu^out  the  school  year;  and  (7)  employer -employee 
relationships  existing. 

Training  Plans — The  training  of  each  student;  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  job; 
is  conducted  in  accordance  with  a written  training  plan  developed  cooperatively 
by  the  teacher-coordinator  and  the  employer.  The  training  plan  includes  such 
pertinent  points  of  agreement  as: 

1.  Skills  to  be  learned  throu^  on-the-Job  training  and  work  experience. 

2.  Technical  information  to  be  tau^t  in  the  classroom. 

3.  Length  of  training. 

4.  Hours  of  employment  (a  minimum  of  fifteen  per  school  week  throughout 
the  school  year  is  required). 

5.  Wages  to  be  paid  (trainees  should  receive  the  same  hourly  wages  as 
other  beginners  in  the  occupation). 

6.  Periodic  wage  increments. 

A student  is  not  considered  an  eligible  student  until  his  approved  training  plan  is 
on  file  in  the  Texas  Education  Agency;  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  Job 
placement.  Individual  training  plans  must  bear  the  approval  of  the  student;  his 
parents;  his  employer;  the  school's  coordinator  and  chairman  of  the  local  advisory 
committee. 

Coordination  Activities— Each  school  day  afternoon  the  teacher-coordinator  engages 
in  numerous  activities  essential  to  the  operation  of  successful  programs.  Such 
activities  include  the  following:  supervisory  visits  to  the  training  station  of 

each  student  at  least  once  weekHy;  and  more  often  as  necessary;  to  confer  with 
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en^loyers  on  student  progress  and  needs,  counsel  with  prospective  employers, 
students  and  their  parents,  confer  with  'advisory  committee  members,  and  prepare 
program  records  and  reports. 


Youth  Leadership  Organization — All  students  enrolled  in  the  program  should  have  j 

the  opportunity  for  membership  in  a local  chapter  of  the  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America.  The  leadership,  competition,  and  social  activities  of  the 
chapter  are  correlated  with  the  instructional  program  and  result  in  additional 
benefits  to  student  members. 

Qualifications  and  Certification  of  Teachers — Teachers  as  a minimum  must  have  a \ 

baccalaureate  degree  from  a recognized  four-year  college  or  university  aiid  three 

years  of  approvable  wage-earning  ejqperience  in  distributive  occupations.  Beginning  ! 

teacher-coordinators  must  successfully  con^lete  the  orientation  workshop  to 

become  eligible  for  the  Provisional  Certificate  in  Distributive  Education  and 

con^lete  other  teacher  training  courses  in  annual  State-wide  summer  conferences.  \ 

Local  Advisory  Committee — Since  the  success  of  the  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  ! 

programs  depends  upon  a close  relationship  between  the  school  and  distributive 
occupations  of  the  community,  there  is  a definite  need  for  a local  advisory  ’ 

committee.  The  committee  should  be  con^osed  of  members  of  employers  and  employees 
representing  the  distributive  occupations  for  which  training  is  being  offered, 
and  should  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  with  the  assistance  of 
the  vocational  distributive  education  teacher.  The  advisory  committee  has  no  ; 

administrative  function  but  its  members  can  be  of  valuable  assistance  in  determin-  j 

ing  training  needs,  advising  on  the  instruction  required,  adequate  instructional 
materials,  and  in  promoting,  ublicizing,  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  program. 

These  activities  are  essential  in  assuring  properly  trained  persons  for  en^loy- 
ment  in  the  occupations  for  which  training  is  being  condu  ted. 

Pre -employment  Laboratory  Training; 

Objectives;  Programs  in  Pre -employment  Laboratory  Training  shall  be  designed  to  \ 

provide  technical  instruction  and  practical  ejqperience  for  hi^  school  students  | 

preparing  to  enter  employment  in  distributive  occupations.  Technical  training  \ 

and  practical  ejfperience  shall  be  provided  in  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  in  j 

selected  occupations  and  clusters  of  related  distributive  occupations  in  the  school  j 

distributive  education  classroom  and  a specially  equipped  laboratoiy  in  the 
distributive  education  department.  j 

Approvable  Occupations— Occupations  approvable  under  this  plan  include  occupations 
as  listed  above  under  the  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  program  in  distributive  ; 

education  when  there  is  a need  for  this  program  to  prepare  students  for  these  . 

occupations  as  defined  in  Policies  of  this  Guide.  Programs  conducted  shall  provide 
instruction  on  a sequential  basis  necessary  for  students  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  skills  essential  to  successful  performance  of  jobs  or  operations  according  to 
accepted  standards  in  the  occupation  for  which  students  are  being  prepared.  j 

Class  Schedule — The  program  shall  be  scheduled  for  classroom  and  laboratory  j 

instruction  for  two  consecutive  hours  each  ds^  for  a minimum  of  one  school  year  | 

and  a maximum  of  two  school  years.  i 
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Higji  School  Credits --Students  may  earn  one  and  one -half  credits  upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  one  year  (350  clock  hours)  of  classroom  and  laboratory 
training,  or  three  credits  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  two  years  (7OO 
clock  hours)  of  classroom  and  laboratory  training  when  more  than  one  year  is 
necessary  for  preparation  for  the  occupation  for  which  training  is  conducted. 

Student  Selection — High  school  students  sixteen  years  of  age  or  dlder  who  are 
of  junior  or  senior  classification  are  eligible  for  entrance  into  the  program 
provided  they  have  an  interest  in  and  need  for  such  training.  Acceptance  for 
membership  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  training  objective,  aptitude,  interest, 
need,  physical  and  mental  competency,  and  other  qualifications  essential  to 
successful  training  and  employment. 

Facilities- -The  classroom  and  a special  laboral  ry  of  the  distributive  education 
department  in  the  school  shall  be  provided  for  training  hi^  school  students 
for  gainful  enployment  in  specific  occipations  in  the  Pre-employment  Laboratory 
program  conducted  either  as  a separate  program  or  as  a separate  class  combined 
with  the  Cooperative  Part-time  program  in  distributive  education.  Laboratories 
shall  contain  library  space,  book  cases,  magasine  racks,  bulletin  boards,  filing 
cases  and  a desk  for  the  teacher. 

Equipment,  Supplies  and  Instructional  Materials- -The  school  shall  provide  the 
type,  quality,  and  quantity  of  equipment  essential  in  teaching  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  for  efficient  instruction  and  practical  e^^erience  for  students 
in  the  type  of  Pre -employment  Laboratory  Training  program  to  be  conducted. 

The  laboratory  shall  contain  fixtures,  equipment,  and  other  items  typical  of  a 
modern  retailing  or  idiolesaling  establishment  and  various  merchandise  and  product 
samples  for  use  by  the  teacher  and  students  in  the  instructional  program.  Equip- 
ment shall  be  maintained  and  updated  annually.  The  school  shall  provide  text- 
books, reference  and  instructional  materials  and  audio-visual  media  appropriate 
for  instruction  that  will  provide  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  for  successful 
employment  in  the  occupation  or  cluster  of  related  occupations  for  whd.ch  training 
is  being  conducted. 

Inst ruction- -Inst ruction  shall  be  based  upon  a' job  analysis  of  the  occupations 
taught  and  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  for  performance  of  jobs  or  opera- 
tions in  accordance  with  accepted  procedures  and  standards  of  the  occupation. 
Instruction  will  include  the  knowledge  and  skills  in  selected  occupations  and 
will  be  conducted  throu^  classroom  and  laboratory  experience.  Included  will 
be  the  latest  information  necessary  for  conpetencies  required  in  the  occupation 
or  occupations  for  which  training  is  being  conducted. 

Extensive  use  will  be  made  of  field  trips  to  distributive  business  establishments 
for  demonstrations  of  accepted  procedures  and  operations  by  employees  of  these 
establishments  skilled  in  the  types  of  employment  for  which  students  are  being 
trained.  The  teacher  will  conduct  extensive  demonstrations  of  these  procedures 
and  operations  in  school  classrooms  and  laboratories  and  specific  assignments 
will  be  given  students  in  making  these  demonstrations  paralleling  accepted 
procedures  and  operations  in  the  occupations  being  tau^t. 

Maximum  use  will  be  made  of  project  assignments,  market  ^d  product  information 
studies,  visiting  employers  and  employees  from  distributive  businesses  to  conduct 
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special  inetruction  related  to  their  ernployment  e::qperience,  and  students  will 
he  placed  for  actual  employment  e::qperience  in  distributive  occupations  for 
sufficient  periods  of  time  to  give  them  as  much  practical  on-the-joh  applica- 
tion e.r  is  possible  of  the  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction  conducted  in 
the  school. 

Youth  Leadership  Organization — Students  enrolled  in  the  Pre -employment  Laborato3y 
Training.'program  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Distributive  Education  Clubs 
of  America,  and  ^ould  have  the  opportunity  for  membership  in  a local  chapter  of 
this  organization.  The  leadership,  conpetition,  and  social  activities  of  the 
chapter  are  correlated  with  the  instructional  program  and  result  in  additional 
benefits  to  student  members. 

Qualifications  and  Certification  of  Teachers — Teachers  as  a minimum  must  have  a . 
baccalaureate  degree  from  a recognized  four-year  college  or  university  and  three 
years  of  approvable  wage-earning  e::qperience  in  distributive  occupations. 

Beginning  teachers  must  successfully  complete  the  orientation  workshop  to  beccme 
eligible  for  the  Provisional  Certificate  in  Distributive  Education  and  ccmplete 
other  teacher  training  courses  in  annual  State-wide  summer  conferences. 

Local  Advisory  Committee— Since  the  success  of  Pre -employment  Laboratory  Training 
programs  depends  rpon  a close  relation^ip  between  the  school  and  distributive 
businesses  of  the  community,  there  is  a definite  need  for  a local  advisory  com- 
mittee. The  committee  should  be  conposed  of  employers  and  employees  representing 
the  distributive  occupations  for  which  training  is  being  offered,  and  should  be 
appointed  by  the  srperintendent  of  schools  with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher. 

The  advisory  coamnittee  has  no  administrative  function  but  its  members  can  be  of 
valuable  assistance  in  determining  training  needs,  advising  on  the  instruction 
required,  adequate  equipment  and  facilities,  and  in  promoting,  publicizing, 
reviewing  and  evaluating  the  program.  These  activities  are  essential  in  assur- 
ing properly  trained  persons  for  employment  in  the  occipations  for  which  training 
is  being  conducted. 
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Vocational  Industrial  Education 
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Ob,iectives  of  Programs — Vocational  industrial  education  for  high  school  students 
includes  any  subject  designed  to  develop  manipulative  skills,  technical  knowledge 
and  related  information  necessary  for  employment  in  ary  craft,  skilled  trade,  or 
single-skill  occupation  which  directly  functions  in  designing,  producing,  process- 
ing, fabricating,  assembling,  testing,  maintaining,  servicing  or  repairing  ary 
product  or  commodity.  Also  included  is  training  for  service  and  certain  semi- 
professional  occupations  considered  to  be  trade  and  industrial  in  nature. 

Types  of  Programs — ^Vocational  indi^trial  education  for  persons  enrolled  in  high 
schools  may  be  conducted  in  three  types  of  programs  and  in  one  program  in  health 
occupations : 

a.  Industrial  Cooperative  Training 

b.  Pre-employment  Shop  Programs  for  Skilled  Occupations 

c.  Pre-employment  Shop  Programs  for  Single-skill  Occupations 

d.  Cooperative  Training  in  Health  Occupations 

Each  program  differs  in  standards,  method  of  operation  and  qualifications  of 
teachers.  For  this  reason,  each  will  be  described  separately. 

Cooperative  Part-time  Industrial  Traininf^: 

Objectives — In  many  communities  it  is  not  practical  to  offer  pre-employment  shop 
training  in  many  of  the  trades  offering  employment  in  the  community  because  of  the 
comparatively  small  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  each  occupation.  In  such  com- 
munities, use  of  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  plan  makes  possible  real  trade 
training  for  small  numbers  of  students  in  several  different  occupations  without 
necessitating  an  extensive  financial  outlay  for  equipment,  tools,  and  materials 
in  the  school  plant. 

General  Plan  of  Operation — Training  is  conducted  through  cooperation  of  local 
schools  with  local  businesses  and  industrial  establishments.  Students  receive 
practical,  supervised  on-the-job  training  in  their  chosen  occupation  by  working 
each  school  afternoon.  Each  school  morning  the  school  provides  individual  in- 
struction directly  related  to  the  job  of  each  student  in  a regularly  scheduled 
class  conducted  by  a teacher-coordinator  who  also  has  the  responsibility  of 
selecting  students  for  training,  placing  them  in  employment  according  to  their 
interests  and  abilities,  and  correlating  their  work  experiences  and  related 
studies . 


The  plan  of  operation  shall  conform  to  requirements  for  all  Cooperative  Part- 
time  Training  Programs  specified  in  tliis  section  of  the  Guide. 


Approvable  Occupations — To  be  approved  for  Industrial  Cooperative  Training,  an 
occupation  must  be  (1)  classified  as  "skilled”  in  the  standard  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles,  and  (2)  require  at  least  2,000  hours  of  training.  Mai^  I 

occupations  meet  these  requirements,  but  those  most  frequently  selected  by  ■ 

students  are:  j 
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Automo'bile  "body  repairman 
Automo'bile  mechanic 
Automohile  parts  man 
Autcanotive  electrician 
Baker 

Cabinetmaker 

Carpenter 

Chef 

Commercial  artist 
Dental  technician 
Diesel  mechanics 
Draftsman 
Dry  Cleaner 

Electrical  appliance  serviceman 
Electric  motor  repairman 
Electrician 
Furniture  repairman 


Machinist 

Machinist,  automobile 

Medical  technician 

Meat  cutter 

Nurse  aide  (hospital) 

Office  machine  serviceman 

Offset-pressman 

Painter 

Photographer 

Plumber 

Printer 

’ Radio  repairman 
Refrigeration  and  air  con- 
ditioning mechanic 
Sheet  metal  worker 
Television  repairman 
Watchmaker 
Welder 


Occupations  Not  Approvable — Occupations  which  are  not  approvable  for  Industrial 
Cooperative  Training  include:  (1)  those  which  come  within  the  definition  of  pro- 

grams for  agriculture,  home  economics,  distributive,  technical  and  vocational 
office  education;  (2)  those  for  which  a legally  authorized  State  examining  board 
prescribes  the  curriculum,  training  period  ^d  licensing  procedures  (barbering, 
cosmetology,  undertaking  and  the  like);  and  (3)  occupations  generally  considered 
professional  or  requiring  the  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree. 

Class  Schedules — A minimum  of  two  one-hour  related  studies  classes  are  scheduled 
each  school  day  morning,  one  for  first-year  students  and  one  for  second-year 
students.  In  addition,  students  are  enrolled  in  two  to  three  non-vocational 
classes  leading  to  high  school  graduation.  After  the  noon  period,  students 
report  to  their  respective  places  of  employment  for  three  to  four  hours  of 
supervised  job  experience. 

Credits — Students  earn  two  credits  for  1T5  hours  of  related  instruction  combined 
with  525  hours  of  supesrvised  work  e^^erience  per  school  year.  Work  during 
Saturdays  and  holidays  is  not  considered  supervised  work  experience. 

Selection  of  Students — Students  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  of  junior 
or  senior  classification  are  eligible  to  enter  the  program.  Applicetnts  who  are 
not  employed  at  the  time  they  are  adnitted  to  the  class  must  be  employed  within 
two  weeks.  If  they  have  secured  their  own  job  and  wish  to  receive  further 
training  in  their  present  work,  the  occupation  must  be  an  occupation  approved 
for  this  program  in  this  Guide  or  be  approved  as  specified  in  General  Policies 
on  Vocational  Education  contained  in  the  Guide. 

Mar^  students  must  be  placed  in  part-time  en^loyment  by  the  coordinator.  This 
calls  for  careful  student. selection,  based  upon  the  coordinator's  knowledge  of 
the  occupational  requirements  of  the  various  fields  in  which  cooperative  training 
is  offered.  In  most  communities,  the  testing  services  of  the  Texas  Bnplayment 
Commission  field  offices  are  available  in  determining  aptitudes  of  students  for 
various  vocations. 
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Facilities — The  local  school  is  expected  to  furnish  adequate  facilities  for  con- 
ducting the  related  studies  of  cooperative  students.  The  classroom  should  contain 
study  tables  and  chairs,  bookcases,  chalkboard,  bulletin  boards,  filing  cabinets, 
and  a desk  for  the  teacher-coordinator.  A library  of  instructional  material,  such 
as  reference  books,  manuals,  bulletins,  charts,  course  material,  and  the  like,  for 
each  occupation  in  which  training  is  offered  must  be  furnished  by  the  school. 

Instructional  Materials — In  teaching  students  with  different  occupational  objec- 
tives, it  is  impossible  to  teach  the  technical  information  surrounding  several 
different  occupations  in  the  traditional  manner  of  group  instruction.  The  only 
feasible  plan  of  instruction  for  such  a group  is  the  supervised  study  plan  in 
which  each  student  works  on  his  individual  course  of  study  independent  of  the 
group. 


Supervised  study  necessitates  individual  daily  study  assignments.  It  is  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  teacher-coordinator  to  see  that  each  student  in  his 
related  subjects  classes  has  a definite  study  assignment  each  day.  Assignment 
sheets  in  several  of  the  most  prevalent  occupations  have  been  written,  printed, 
and  made  available  for  use.  However,  course  material  of  this  type  requires 
constant  revision  and  supplementing  by  coordinators  in  order  to  keep  it  up  to 
date.  When  a student  is  placed  in  an  occupation  for  which  material  is  not 
already  available,  assignments  must  be  written  without  delay  and,  in  order  that 
the  coordinator  may  produce  the  best  material  possible,  he  must  have  a thorough 
knowledge  of  techniques  and  standards  for  production  of  instructional  material. 
Instructional  materials  needed  for  each  occupation  taught  include:  student  study 

guides,  vocational  textbooks,  technical  reference  library#  trade  journals,  equip- 
ment and  supplies  catalogues  and,  when  available,  films  and  filmstrips. 


Classroom  Instruction— During  the  five  hours  scheduled  for  classroom  instruction 
each  school  week,  students  will  engage  in  two  types  of  activities  described  as 
follows : 

1.  Occupationally  Related  Instruction— Each  student  devotes  from  sixty  to 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  instructional  time  to  supervised  study  of  con- 
tent directly  related  to  his  occupational  objective.  His  course  of 
study  is  tailored  to  the  job  requirements  of  his  employer,  as  deter- 
mined by  a job  analysis  made  by  the  employer  and  teacher-coordinator, 
and  is  coordinated  with  the  practical  work  experience  he  is  to  receive. 

Each  student  works  independently  and  progresses  in  accordance  with  his 
own  ability. 


2. 


Group  Instruction — Approximately  twenty  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  total 
instructional  time  is  devoted  to  group  instruction  and  activities 
designed  to  orient  and  adjust  students  to  employment  conditions  and  to 
develop  proper  attitudes  toward  the  school,  employment,  social,  and 
civic  relationships. 
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Training  Stations — ^A  training  station  is  defined  as  the  industrial  establishment 
or  place  of  business  which  employs  a cooperative  part-time  student  and  provides 
him  supervised  work  e^^erience  in  accordance  with  a written  training  agreement 
or  plan.  It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  all  establishments  engaging  in  the  same 
type  of  work  can  provide  the  same  quality  of  work  experience.  For  this  reason. 
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appropriate  criteria  should  he  followed  in  placing  students  in  various  places  of 
employment.  Such  criteria  include:  (l)  the  respectability  and  reputation  of  the 

employer,  (2)  con^etence  of  employees,  (3)  standards  of  workmanship,  (^)  adequacy 
and  appropriateness  of  equipment,  (5)  volume  of  business,  (6)  policies  of  the 
company  toward  occupational  training,  including  agreement  of  employer  to  employ 
students  part  time  throughout  the  school  year  and  (7)  employer-employee  relation- 
ships existing. 

Training  Plans — The  training  of  each  student,  both  in  the  classroom  and  on  the 
Job,  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  a written  training  plan  developed  coopera- 
tively by  the  teacher-coordinator  and  the  employer.  The  training  plan  includes 
such  pertinent  points  of  agreement  as: 

1.  Skills  to  be  learned  through  Job  training. 

2.  Technical  information  to  be  taught  in  the  classroom. 

3.  Length  of  training. 

U.  Hotirs  of  employment  (a  minimum  of  fifteen  per  school  week  throughout 
the  school  year  is  required) , 

5.  Wages  to  be  paid  (trainees  should  receive  the  same  hotirly  wages  as 
other  beginners  in  the  occupation) . 

6.  Periodic  wage  increments . 

A student  is  not  considered  an  eligible  student  until  his  approved  training  plan 
is  on  file  in  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  Job 
placement.  Individual  training  plans  must  bear  the  approval  of  the  student,  his 
parents,  his  employer,  the  school's  coordinator  and  chaiiman  of  the  local  advisory 
committee . 

Coordination  Activities --Each  school  dsy  afternoon  the  teacher-coordinator  engages 
in  numeroxis  activities  essential  to  the  operation  of  a successful  program.  Such 
activities  include  the  following:  * (l)  make  supenrisory  visits  to  the  training 
station  of  each  student  at  least  once  weekly  and  more  often  as  necessary , 

(2)  confer  with  employers  on  student  progress  and  needs,  (3)  sectire  employer's 
periodic  evaluatioais  of  students'  performance,  (U)  counsel  with  prospective 
students,  (5)  confer  with  parents  of  students  and  prospective  students, 

(6)  confer  with  advisory  committees,  (7)  prepare  program  records  and  reports, 
and  (8)  confer  with  prospective  employers. 

Youth  leadership  Organization— Students  enrolled  in  Industrial  Cooperative  Training 
have  opportunities  to  develop  leadership  abilities  throu^  participation  in  the 
Vocational  Indxistrial  Club  of  Tex€is  (VIC) . Leadership  activities  include  planning 
and  carrying  out  approved  social  and  civic  projects,  experience  in  group  leader- 
ship, and  State-wide  competition  es  individuals  and  teams  in  leadership  skills 
and  craftsmanship. 

NOTE:  A "Hanfflaock  in  Indxistrial  Cooperative  Training"  \rtiich  covers  all  aspects 

of  the  program  is  available  from  the 

Engineering  Extension  Service 
Texas  A&M  University 
College  Station,  Texas 

150  pages  illustrated  — Price  $2.00 
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Q^ualifi cations  and  Certification  of  Teacher-Coordinator — To  q.ualify  as  teacher- 
coordd.nator  of  Industrial  Cooperative  Training,  a person  must  meet  the  following 
req.uirements : 

1.  General  education:  Graduation  from  a standard  college  or  university. 

2.  Occupational  experience:  Three  years  of  experience  as  a wage  earner  in 

two  or  more  industrial  occupations  or  skilled  trades. 

3.  Teaching  experience:  Two  years  of  teaching  experience  in  the  secondary 

public  schools,  preferably  in  the  field  of  industrial  education. 

U.  Professional  education:  Teacher-coordinators  will  be  req.uired  to  com- 

plete six  two-semester-hour  teacher  training  courses  for  a Provisional 
Ce3rbificate  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  within  the  first  two 
years  of  teaching.  The  first  three  courses  must  be  completed  before 
beginning  the  first  year. 

The  coordinator,  more  than  other  faculty  member,  has  opportunity  to  disseminate 
a vast  amount  of  authentic  occupational  information  about  his  community,  both  infor- 
mally and  through  organized  effo3rb.  He  must  have  readily  available  such  information 
as  job  req.uirements , employment  opportunities,  wage  schedules,  working  conditions, 
training  facilities,  occupational  trends,  and  the  like  which  may  be  used  in 
assisting  students  in  making  wise  and  intelligent  choices  of  vocations.  The  coor- 
dinator should  have  one  school  period  scheduled  for  vocational  counseling  and 
guidance  activities. 

Local  Advisory  Committees — The  success  of  occupational  training  program — 
especially  one  of  the  cooperative  type — depends  upon  the  close  relationship  and 
cooperation  between  the  school  and  industries  of  the  ccmmunity.  It  is  obvious 
then  that  there  is  a definite  need  for  a committee,  composed  of  representative 
persons  from  business  and  industry,  to  guide  the  school  in  inaugurating  and  main- 
taining a program  of  instruction  which  will  best  meet  the  training  needs  of  the 
community. 

Advisoiy  committee  members  are  appointed  by  the  stg)erintendent  of  schools  a^^d  serve 
for  one  year,  subject  to  reappointment.  Ihe  committee  should  be  composed  of  equal 
representation  from  employer  and  employee  groups  and  one  representative  of  the 
general  public. 

Advisoiy  committees  have  no  administrative  authority,  but  assist  the  school  through 
recommendations  on  such  matters  as  general  training  policies,  approval  of  training 
stations,  program  promotion  and  development,  program  evaluation  and  other  imp03rbant 
areas  of  training. 

Pre-employment  Stop  Programs  for  Skilled  Occupations: 

Objectives — Pre-employment  shop  programs  are  designed  to  provide  high  school  youth 
with  both  practical  and  technical  training  in  the  basic  skills  of  selected  trades 
or  “clusters”  of  related  occupations.  As  a rule,  the  most  feasible  type  of  shop 
class  for  the  average  high  school  is  that  which  provides  instruction  in  two  or 
more  related  trades,  such  as  a general  metals  shop  which  includes  units  in  machine 
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tool  operations  sheet  metal  work,  welding,  and  foundry  work.  Instruction  is  given 
in  laboratory  or  shop  facilities  of  the  local  schools  and  is  specifically  planned 
to  meet  employment  opportunities  and  req,uirements  in  the  service  area  of  the 
school. 


Approvahle  Occupations  and  Types  of  Programs — Approved  shop  programs,  which  must 
he  applied  for  as  separate  vocational  teacher  imits,  include: 


Airplane  and  engine  mechanics 

Appliance  repairing 

Automobile  mechanics 

Building  trades 

Cabinetmaking 

Commercial  art 

Cosmetology 

Drafting 

Electrical  trades 
Machine  shop 


Metal  trades 
Photography 
Piping  trades 
Printing 

Refrigeration  and  air 
conditioning 

Radio  and  television  servicing 
Sheet  metal  fabrication 
Welding 


Other  courses  may  be  added  as  the  need  for  them  is  established  through  recognized 
occupational  surveys  and  forecasts  and  approval  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  as 
specified  in  General  Policies  on  Vocational  Education  contained  in  this  Guide. 

Class  Schedules — Students  are  scheduled  for  shop  instruction  three  consecutive 
hours  each  school  day  for  a two-year  period  and  are  enrolled  in  non-vocational 
courses  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  school  day.  Upon  special  approval, 
schools  may  operate  shop  prograas  on  a three-year  basis  if  the  need  can  be 
Justified. 

Hi^  School  Credits — Preparatory  shop  programs  are  fully  accredited  high  school 
subjects  which  carry  two  units  of  credit  for  each  year  (525  clock  hours)  of 
instruction.  Hot  fewer  than  two  credits  may  be  earned.  (Texas  Education  Agency 
Bulletin  6l5,  pages  282-283) 

Selection  of  Students — Regular  high  school  students  enrolled  in  grades  ten, 
eleven,  and  twelve  are  eligible  for  entrance  into  shop  classes.  The  age  of 
entrance  upon  a vocational  training  program  should  be  regulated  locally  at 
such  point  as  will  insure  that  those  completing  training  will  be  sufficiently 
mature  to  be  accepted  as  workers,  will  complete  the  course  at  the  same  time 
they  complete  high  school  and  be  available  for  employment.  Admission  must  be 
restricted  to  those  who  are  physically  and  mentally  competent  to  do  the  work 
required  in  the  program  and  irtio  possess  qualifications  necessary  for  employment 
in  the  occupation  for  irtiich  the  training  is  offered.  As  a rule,  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped  persons  do  not  profit  from  the  instruction  and  are  a 
serious  source  of  danger  to  themselves  and  other  students  in  working  with 
machines  and  tools. 

Facilities — The  operating  school  has  the  responsibility  of  providing  adequate 
shop  space,  auxiliary  rooms,  equipnient  and  supplies  for  each  instructional  pro- 
gram. The  shop  area  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  permit  a comfortable  and  safe 
work  area  around  each  item  of  machinery  or  equipment.  For  effective  instruction 
and  supervision,  no  more  than  fifteen  students  should  be  enrolled  in  any  one  shop 
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class.  Technical  information  related  to  the  occupation  is  taught  with  shop  instruc- 
tion and  no  separate  classroom  is  required.  An  area  within  the  shop  where  students 
may  assemble  for  group  instruction,  demonstrations  and  other  activities  is  required. 


The  shop  building  itself  should  be  located  on  the  hi^  school  campus,  though  not 
necessarily  attached  to  the  main  building.  It  should  be  comparable  to  other 
buildings  in  design  and  construction. 


Lifting  must  be  adequate  throughout  the  shops;  areas  where  precision  woife  is  done 
must  be  provided  with  auxiliary  lighting.  Heating  and  ventilation  must  be  adequate. 
(Shops  in  which  there  is  normally  considerable  physical  activity  should  be  six  to 
eight  degrees  cooler  than  conventional  classrooms.)  Hazardous  machines  must  be 
equipped  with  guards.  Safety  aisles  or  areas  should  be  clearly  indicated  and  fire 
extinguishers,  first-aid  kits  and  other  protective  devices  must  be  readily  avail- 
able. 


An  organized  system  is  required  for  housing  and  issuing  necessary  tools,  small 
parts  and  supplies  to  pupils. 


Equiment,  Tools  and  Supplies — Items  of  equipment,  tools  and  supplies  must  be 
comparable  in  type,  size  and  quality  to  those  used  in  commercial  establishments. 
It  is  the  school *s  obligation  to  keep  equipment  up  to  date  and  in  a state  of  good 
repair.  The  teacher  should  maintain  an  inventory  of  all  equipment  and  should 
submit  a list  of  needed  equipment  and  supplies  to  the  administrator  at  the  end 
of  each  term. 


Instruction — Instruction  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  trades  or  occupations 
taught  and  is  centered  around  the  performance  of  useful  or  productive  jobs  or 
operations  done  by  students  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  procedures  and 
standards  which  prevail  in  the  occupation  taught.  After  the  student  has  gained 
sufficient  skill  and  knowledge  of  various  operations  through  laboratory  experiences, 
he  should  be  assigned  real  or  "live”  jobs  provided  by  patrons  of  the  school.  No 
charges  other  than  for  parts,  supplies  and  materials  can  be  made  for  such  work. 


Instructional  Materials — The  school  will  need  to  provide  a technical  library  for 
the  occupations  taught.  In  addition,  shop  manuals,  equipment  catalogues,  trade 
journals  and  a variety  of  visua"  aids  are  needed  for  effective  instruction. 


State-adopted  textbooks  are  available  for  most  types  of  shop  programs.  The  super- 
intendent should  determine  if  the  local  textbook  selection  ccmmittee  has  adopted 
all  books  on  the  multiple  textbook  lists  for  Vocational  Industrial  Education 
19-58-001  through  9-59-605  in  Texas  Education  Agency  Bulletin  650). 


Youth  Leadership  Organization — ^All  students  enrolled  in  Vocational  Industrial 
Shop  courses  have  opportunities  to  develop  leadership  abilities  through  participa- 
tion in  the  Vocational  Industrial  Club  of  Texas  (VIC) . Leadership  activities 
include  planning  and  carrying  out  approved  social  and  civic  projects,  experience 
in  group  leadership,  and ’State-wide  competition  as  indi'vlduals  and  teams  in  leader- 
ship skills  and  craftsmanship. 


Qualifications  of  Teachers — Teachers  of  these  programs  must  be  occupationally 
ccmpetent.  They  must  be  high  school  graduates  with  two  years  of  post-high  school 
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education  or  training,  along  with  five  years  of  full-time  working  experience  in 
the  occupation  for  which  instruction  is  to  he  given;  or,  they  must  have  three 
years'  full-time  experience  in  the  occupation  to  he  taught,  and  a degree  from  a 
recognized  four-year  college  or  university.- 

Certification  of  Teachers — After  the  qualifications  of  a teacher  have  heen  approved 
hy  the  Director  of  Vocational  Industrial  Education  and  the  teacher  has  heen  employed 
hy  a public  school,  an  Emergency  Teaching  Permit  for  one  year  will  he  issued.  A 
second  Ekergency  Permit  may  he  issued  for  the  second  year  of  teaching  providing 
the  teacher  has  completed  six  semester  hours  of  specified  teacher  training 
courses.  He  will  he  eligible  for  a Provisional  Certificate  (with  an  endorsement 
in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education)  after  he  has  completed  six  semester  hours  of 
prescribed  teacher  training  courses  and  has  taught  in  his  field  successfully  for 
two  years.  Before  this  certificate  can  he  issued,  the  teacher  must  also  complete 
the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  course  which  is  a statutory  requirement  for 
all  public  school  teachers. 


Local  Advisory  Committee — Committees  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  local  employers 
and  employees  representing  the  occupation  for  which  training  is  being  offered 
should  he  appointed  hy  the  superintendent  to  assist  in  determining  student 
entrance  standards,  scope  of  the  training  program,  equipment,  program  standards, 
and  to  provide  other  advisory  assistance.  Such  advisory  committees  have  no 
administrative  authority  hut  are  helpful  in  assuring  an  efficient  training  pro- 
gram which  produces  graduates  who  are  en^loyahle  in  the  fields  for  which  training 
is  offered. 


Pre-employment  Shop  Programs  for  Single-skill  Occupations: 


0h,1ectives — Programs  must  he  designed  to  prepare  students  for  one-  specific  payroll 
^oh  or  occupation  instead  of  a "cluster”  of  closely  related  occupations  for  which 
training  is  offered  in  regular  hi^  school  shop  programs. 

Approvahle  Occupations  and  Types  of  Programs — ^By  limiting  instruction  to  special- 
ized skills,  a schedule  of  two  hours  per  day  can  result  in  siifficient  training  to 
prepare  students  for  employment  at  the  entry  level  in  several  occupations  for 
which  employment  opportunities  exist.  Such  occi^ations  and  programs  include  the 
following  when  there  is  a need  for  programs  as  defined  in  this  Guide: 


Aircraft  welding 
Automotive  seirvice 
Automotive  electricity 
Band  instsnmient  repairing 
Boat  repairing 
Bookbinding 
Cleaning  and  pressing 
Drafting  (specialized) 
Electric  motor  rewinding 
Floor  laying 
Furniture  repairing 
Glazing 
Painting 

Photographic  finishing 
Photostating  and  blueprinting 


Power  machine  operation 
Eadiator  repairing 
Sewing  machine  repairing 
Shoe  repairing 
Sign  repairing 
Small  engine  repairing 
Sporting  goods  repairing 
Tire  recapping  and  repairing 
I^ewriter  repairing 
Upholstery  (furniture) 
Upholstery  (automohi  e) 
Vending  machine  repai.ing 
Venetian  blind  and  awning 
manufacturing 
Wheel  (front  end)  aligning 
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Facilities — The  school  will  need  to  provide  adequate  space  and  equipment  for  con- 
ducting shop  programs.  Because  practically  no  programs  of  the  "type  listed  above 
have  ever  been  operated  by  public  schools,  no  standards  regarding  instructional 
facilities  have  yet  been  developed.  Facilities  for  such  programs  will  be  approved 
on  an  individual  basis  until  standards  can  be  developed. 

Other  Requirements — All  other  standards  and  requirements  pertaining  to  equijiment 
and  supplies,  instruction,  selection  of  students,  qualifications  of  teachers, 
certification  of  teachers,  youth  leadership  organizations,  and  local,  advisory 
committees,  which  are  explained  under  "Pre-employment  Shop  Programs  for  Skilled 
Occupations"  also  pertain  to  shop  programs  for  training  in  single-skill  occupa- 
tions. Differences  between  these  two  programs  are  as  follows: 

Class  Schedule — ^Pre-employment  programs  for  training  in  single-skill  occupations 
may  be  conducted  for  two  consecutive  clock  hours  each  school  day  and  a program 
may  be  organized  for  one  or  two  years  of  instruction.  Students  are  enrolled  in 
non-vocational  courses  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  school  day. 

High  School  Credits — One  and  one-half  (l%)  units  of  hi^  school  credit  for  com- 
pletion of  one  year  (350  clock  hours)  of  instruction. 

Cooperative  Part-time  Training  in  Health  Occupations: 

0b,1ectives — Part-time  cooperative  training  programs  may  be  operated  in  public 
schools  to  prepare  high  school  students  for  employment  at  the  entry  level  in 
any  of  several  different  occupations  related  to  health  and  patient  care  in 
hospitals,  clinics,  laboratories,  doctors*  and  dental  offices  and  other  health 
agencies.  These  occupations  cannot  be  professions  (requiring  the  baccalaureate 
degree)  or  those  for  which  a legally  authorized  State  examining  board  prescribes 
the  curriculum,  training  period  and  licensing  procedures. 

General  Plan  of  Operation — Basically,  this  type  of  cooperative  training  program 
is  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the  same  standards  as 
the  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  program  previot^ly  described.  The  essential 
differences  are  in  the  "type  of  occupations  approvable  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  teacher-ccordinator  and  students. 


Approvable  Occupations — Occupations  approvable  under  this  plan  include  the  follow- 
ing when  there  is  need  for  programs  as  defined  in  policies  contained  in  this  Guide: 


Dental  assistant 
Dental  laboratorv  assistant 
Medical  laboratory  assistant 
Doctors*  office  assistant 
X-ray  technician*s  assist*^pt 
Medical  records  assistant 


Ward  clerk  or  ward  management 
assistant 

Occupational  therapy  assistant 
Orthopedic  appliance  mechanic 
Inhalation  therapy  assistant 


If  sufficient  employment  opportunities  exist,  a "homogeneoi^"  cooperative  program 
may  be  operated  to  train  students  in  only  one  of  the  health  occupations  listed 
above.  This  "type  of  program  is  considered  most  effective  but  is  limited  to  com- 
munities with  extensive  health  service  occupations.  Most  programs  will  include 
several  different  though  related  health  occupations. 
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Qualifications  of  the  Teacher-Coordinator — The  teacher-coordinator  must  be  a 
licensed  or  registered  practitioner  in  one  or  more  of  the  health  occupations, 
preferably  a registered  professional  nurse.  She  must  have  at  least  two  years 
of  recent  employment  experience  beyond  that  required  to  become  registered  in 
two  or  more  areas  within  a licensed  hospital  and  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  functions  and  interrelationship  of  all  health  services  or  agencies.  She 
must  meet  all  the  professional  education  certification  requirements  of  the 
teacher-coordinator  of  Industrial  Cooperative  Training. 

Qualifications  of  Students — Students  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
enrolled  in  the  upper  two  grades  of  high  school.  Because  of  the  responsibilities 
associated  with  rendering  health  services,  students  must  be  selected  carefully. 
They  should  possess  average  or  high  intelligence  and  good  health,  have  a sustained 
interest  in  the  health  service  field  they  wish  to  enter  as  a c^eer  and  have  a 
good  record  of  dependability  and  citizenship.  Pre-requisite  subjects  are  general 
science  and  biology.  Other  natural  sciences  are  recommended  to  be  taken  prior  to 
or  concurrently  with  this  program. 

Advisory  Committees — A local  advisory  committee  is  especially  important  in  organ- 
izing and  operating  a Cooperative  Part -“time  Program  in  Health  Occupations . The 
same  commit i,ee  organized  to  advise  on  a program  of  Indiistrial  Cooperative  Part- 
time  Training  will  not  have  the  qualifications  necessary  to  advise  on  matters 
pertaining  to  health  occupations.  Manbership  on  a representative  committee  is 
suggested  as  follows; 

Employers  — Two  members  selected  from  physicians,  dentists,  hospital 
administrators  or  department  heads. 

Employees  — Two  members  selected  from  professional  nurses,  dental 
assistants,  vocational  nurses  or  technicians. 

Public  — One  member  selected  f^om  county  or  city  health  doctors, 
members  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  and  civic 
leaders . 

Suggested  Steps  in  Inaugurating  a Program 

1.  Contact  key  people  engaging  in  health  services  in  the  community — doctors, 
dentists,  hospital  administrators,  nurses  and  others — ^regarding  the  need 
and  feasibility  of  training  high  school  students  in  from  one  to  ten  dif- 
ferent health  occupations  on  a cooperative  basis. 

2.  Survey  students  to  be  enrolled  in  grades  eleven  and  twelve  the  following 
year  to  determine  interest  in  training  in  health  occupations. 

3.  If  the  above  investigations  are  favorable,  contact  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Division  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  and  request  staff  assistance 
in  providing  additional  information  and  in  sinrveying  the  community  for 
employment  and  training  opportunities. 


U.  When  the  need  has  been  established,  reruest  forms  and  apply  for  a vocational 
industrial  education  teacher  ^mit.  This  shotild  be  done  as  early  as  possible 
before  Jtily  1. 

5*  Organize  a local  advisory  committee  * Secure  the  assistance  of  the  committee 
in  locating  a qualified  teacher-coordinator.  She  will  need  to  attend  the 
first  six  weeks  summer  teacher  training  session  conducted  at  a designated 
teacher  training  institution  before  beginning  employment  on  August  1. 


Vocationsil  Technical  .Education 


Ob.jectives  of  Programs — ^Vocational  technical  education  for  high  school  students 
shall  be  designed  to  provide  instruction  involving  application  of  science,  mathe- 
matics and  technology  in  training  programs  preparing  persons  to  become  technicians. 
Included  in  the  responsibilities  of  technicians  is  ability  to  use  hand  tools  and 
instruments  in  the  installation,  operation  and  adjustment  of  technical  eq,uipment. 
Instruction  in  the  program  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  entrance  into 
employment  as  a member  of  a team  composed  of  the  scientist  or  engineer,  the 
technician,  the  skilled  mechanic,  and  the  production  craftsman. 

Tyyes  of  Programs — Though  many  different  types  of  technical  education  programs 
are  conducted,  principally  by  public  Junior  and  senior  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  operating  programs  on  a two-year  post-high  school  basis  and  enrolling 
more  mature  students  with  excellent  scholastic  achievement  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics, the  following  two  types  of  programs  are  conducted  for  high  school  students: 

a.  Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training  in  Data  Processing  Technology 

b.  Pre-omployment  Laboratory  Trai?i:*  ng  in  Electronics  Technology 

Objectives  of  These  Programs — Pre-employment  Laboratory  Training  programs  in  data 
processing  and  electronics  shall  be  designed  to  provide  technical  instruction  and 
practical  experience  for  students  preparing  to  enter  employment  in  the  data 
processing  or  electronics  occupations.  Student  candidates  for  these  programs 
must  have  appropriate  q,ualifications  described  in  "Student  Selection"  below. 
Technical  training  and  practical  experience  in  the  classroom  and  specifically 
eq,uipped  laboratories  shall  be  provided  5n  the  knowledge  and  skills  required 
for  successful  employment  in  these  technologies. 

Approvable  Occupation — Occupations  approvable  are  data  processing  and  electronics . 
Programs  for  qualified  high  school  students  in  other  technical  occupations  may  be 
established  as  approved  by  the  Texas  Education  ^ency  under  General  Policies  on 
Vocational  Education  contained  in  this  Guide. 

Class  Schedule — The  program  shall  be  scheduled  for  classroom  and  laboratory 
instruction  for  two  consecutive  hours  each  day  for  a minimum  of  one  school  year 
and  a maximum  of  two  school  years . 

High  School  Credits — Students  m^  earn  two  credits  per  year  for  satisfactory 
completion  of  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction  for  a minimum  of  350  clock 
hours  of  training  for  one  year  and  700  clock  hours  during  a two-year  period. 

Student  Selection — High  school  students  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  who  are 
of  Junior  or  senior  classification  are  eligible  for  entrance  into  programs, 
provided  they  have  the  following  qualifications: 

a.  Excellent  aptitudes,  ability  and  background  in  mathematics 
with  completion  of  plane  geometry  and  two  years  of  algebra. 

b.  Good  scholastic  achievement  in  science  courses. 

c.  Mental  maturity  and  puirposeful  attitudes  in  achieving 
training  objectives. 
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d.  Excellent  aptitudes  for  technical  occupations  and  training  in 
technological  fields. 

e.  Satisfactory  ratings  from  required  testing  and  counseling  pro- 
grams providing  justifiable  evidence  of  interest,  aptitudes 
and  ability  to  benefit  from  training  and  succeed  in  employment 
in  technical  occupations. 

In  addition  to  these  qualifications,  training  in  typing  and  use  of  calculators 
will  be  advantageous  to  students  enrolled  in  data  processing  programs. 

Facilities — The  laboratory  as  a minimum  must  average  55  square  feet  per  student 
and  be  well  planned  to  accommodate  the  technical  equipment  necessary  for  the 
program.  Library  space,  bookcases,  racks  for  technical  magazines,  bulletin 
boards,  filing  cases  and  a desk  for  the  teacher  are  necessary.  Good  lighting 
necessary  for  precision  work  is  essential,  and  since  the  technical  equipment 
used  in  the  program  generates  considerable  heat,  temperature  controls  should 
be  installed. 

Equiioment^  Supplies  and  Instructional  Mate  rials --Equipment  used  must  be  modem 
and  comparable  in  Mnd  and  quality  to  that  ured  in  the  technical  occupations 
for  \diich  training  is  being  conducted.  Equipment  shall  be  maintained  and  updated 
annually  as  new  technological  advances  tend  to  cause  obsolescence  in  technical 
equipment  more  rapidly  than  in  many  other  types  of  equipment.  The  school  shall 
provide  textbooks,  technical  trade  journals  and  other  technical  material  and 
audio-visual  media  necessary  for  efficient  instmction. 

Instruction — Instmction  shall  be  b^ed  upon  an  analysis  of  the  technolo^  being 
taught  and  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  for  perfoimance  of  procedures  and 
operations  in  accordance  with  accepted  standards  in  the  technical  occupation  for 
which  training  is  being  provided.  Included  will  be  the  latest  available  infoima- 
tion  and  techniques  necessary  for  students  to  learn  in  order  to  have  the  knowledge 
and  skills  required  for  employment  in  the  technical  occupation  for  which  they  are 
being  prepared.  Regularly  scheduled  field  trips  to  business  and  industrial 
establishments  having  technical  operations  and  procedures  in  areas  included  in 
the  program  should  be  made  by  teachers  and  students  to  supplement  instmction  in 
the  classroom  and  laboratory  of  the  school. 

Youth  Leadership  Organization — Students  enrolled  in  vocational  technical  education 
programs  have  opportunities  to  develop  leadership  abilities  through  participation 
in  the  Vocational  Industrial  Club  of  Texas  (VIC) . Leadership  activities  include 
planning  and  carrying  out  approved  social  and  civic  projects,  e'^perience  in  group 
leadership,  and  State-wide  competition  as  individuals  and  teams  in  leadership 
skills  and  technical  competencies. 

Teacher  Qualifications  and  Certification — Teachers  of  vocational  technical  programs 
shall  have  as  a minimum  two  years  of  post-high  school  education  in  technical, 
scientific  or  mathematical  fields  and,  preferably,  have  the  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university.  In  addition,  sls  a 
minimum,  they  shall  have  three  years  of  occupational  experience,  including  one 
year  of  continuous  and  successful  experience  in  the  technical  occupation  they 
apply  to  teach.  When  the  qualifications  of  a teacher  have  been  approved  by  the 
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Director  of  Vocational  Technical  Education  and  the  teacher  has  been  employed  by 
a public  school,  an  Emergency  Permit  for  the  employment  of  the  teacher  for  one 
school  year  is  issued  to  the  school.  A second  Emergency  Permit  may  be  issued 
for  the  second  year  of  teaching  provided  the  teacher  has  completed  six  semester 
hours  of  specified  teacher  training  courses.  He  will  be  eligible  for  a Pro- 
visional Certificate  after  ccmpletion  of  six  semester  hours  of  prescribed 
teacher  training  courses  and  has  tau^t  in  his  field  successfully  for  two  years. 
Before  this  certificate  can  be  issued,  the  teacher  must  have  completed  the  Federal 
and  State  Constitutions  courses  which  are  statutory  requirements  for  all  public 
school  teachers. 

Local  Advisory  Committee — ^An  advisory  committee  composed  of  members  who  are  well 
informed  and  interested  in  the  technical  field  being  tau^t  can  render  valuable 
services  in  evaluating  a technical  education  program.  The  committee  should  be 
composed  of  equal  numbers  of  employers  and  employees  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendent.- School  officials  should  request  the  advice  of  the  committee  regarding 
selection  of  equipment,  scope  of  instruction,  technological  changes,  and  other 
information  those  employed  in  technical  occupations  can  supply. 
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Vocational  Office  Education 


Ob.iectives  of  the  Program — ^Vocational  office  education  emphasizes  the  career 
objectives  of  students.  This  program  does  not  include  instruction  in  clerical 
skills  for  personal  use,  nor  does  it  include  basic  business  or  economic  education. 
Students  enrolled  in  the  program  have  occupational  objectives  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  emplofyment  categories:  stenographic-secretarial,  bookkeeping- 

clerical,  office  machines  operation,  and  general  office  clerical. 

Type  of  Program — Basically,  the  vocational  office  education  program  for  high  school 
students  is  conducted  in  one  type  of  program  described  below.  As  this  new  phase  of 
vocational  education  is  further  developed,  other  types  of  programs  may  be  fomulated. 

Cooperative  Part-time  Training; 

Ob.iectives — Programs  of  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  shall  be  designed  to  provide 
technical  instruction  and  on-the-job  supervised  training  and  work  experience  for 
high  school  students  preparing  to  enter  employment  in  office  occupations. 

General  Plan  of  Operation — Training  is  conducted  through  cooperation  of  local 
schools  with  local  establishments  having  office  occupational  employment  opportunities. 
Students  receive  practical,  supervised  on-the-job  training  in  their  chosen  occupation 
by  working  each  school  afternoon.  Each  morning  the  school  provides  individual 
instruction  directly  related  to  the  job  of  each  student  in  a regularly  scheduled 
cooperative  part-time  class  conducted  by  the  teacher  who  also  has  the  responsibility 
of  selecting  students  for  training,  placing  them  in  employment  according  to  their 
interests  and  abilities  and  correlating  their  work  experiences  on  the  job  with  the 
cooperative  part-time  classroom  instruction  directly  related  to  the  job  of  each 
student . 

The  plan  of  operation  shall  confom  to  requirements  for  all  Cooperative  Part-time 
Training  Programs  specified  in  this  section  of  the  Guide. 

Approvable  Occupations — To  be  approved  for  Cooperative  Part-time  Office  Training, 
an  occupation  must  be  (l)  classified  as  an  office  occupation,  and  (2)  requiring 
a minimum  of  175  hours  of  classroom  instruction  and  525  hours  of  supervised  on- 
the-job  training  and  work  experience  during  the  school  year  in  an  approved  office 
occupation.  Approved  office  occupations  include  the  following: 

Bookkeepers  and  cashiers 
Bookkeeping  machine  operators 
General  office  clerks 
Insurance  clerks 
Correspondence  clerks 
File  clerks 

Library  assistants  and  aptendants  having  office  responsibilities 
Office  machine  operators 
Payroll  clerks 
Timekeepers 

Receptionists-stenographers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers  and  typists 
Statistical  clerks  and  compilers 
Clerks  and  other  kindred  occupations 
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Occupations  Not  ApT>rovable — Occupations  which  are  not  approvable  for  Cooperative 
Part-time  Training  in  Office  Occupations  include  those  which  come  within  the 
definition  of  programs  for  agriculture,  home  econcmics,  distributive,  industrial., 
and  technical  education  and  occupations  generally  considered  professional  or 
requiring  the  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree. 

Class  Schedule — Students  shall  receive  individual  and  group  instruction  in  the 
classroom  fifty-five  minutes  per  day,  five  days  per  week.  In  addition,  each 
student  shall  be  employed  for  a minimum  of  fifteen  hours  per  school  week, 
receiving  supervised  job  experience  in  his  chosen  office  occupation.  Emp'  yment 
on  Saturdays  and  holidays  is  optional  with  student  and  employer  but  cannot  be 
counted  in  uhe  fifteen  hours  per  school  week  required. 

High  School  Credits — The  student  may  earn  two  credits  upon  satisfactorily  com- 
pleting 175  clock  hours  of  related  classroom  instruction  and  525  hours  of  super- 
vised work  experience  during  his  senior  school  year. 

Student  Selection — ^High  school  students  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  of 
senior  classification  are  eligible  to  enter  the  program  provided  they  have  an 
interest  in  and  a vocational  need  for  such  training.  Acceptance  for  membership 
shall  be  on  the  basis  of  training  objective,  aptitude,  interest,  need,  physical 
and  mental  competency,  and  other  qualifications  essential  to  successful  employment. 
Applicmits  who  are  not  employed  at  the  time  ihey  are  admitted  to  the  class  must  be 
employed  within  two  weeks.  If  they  have  secured  their  own  job  and  wish  to  receive 
further  training  in  their  present  work,  the  cccupation  must  be  an  occupation 
approved  for  this  program  in  this  Guide  or  be  approved  as  specified  in  General 
Policies  on  Vocational  Education  contained  in  the  Guide. 


Students  entering  the  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  Program  are  required  to  have 
completed  basic  skill  subjects  in  business  education  prior  to  entering  this  pro- 
gram. They  must  have  completed  one  or  more  basic  business  education  subjects 
directly  corresponding  to  the  occupational  classification  for  which  they  are  to 
be  provided  vocational  office  training  preparing  them  for  employment. 

The  following  basic  business  education  subjects  for  each  type  of  occupational 
employment  classification  should  have  been  completed  prior  to  entrance  into  the 
Cooperative  Part-time  Vocational  Office  Education  Program: 


Occupational  Classification 
Stenographi c-Secretarial 

Bookkeeping-Cleri cal 

Office  Machine  Operators 

General  Office  Clerical 


Business  Education  Subjects 

One  Year  Typewriting 
One  Year  Shorthand 

One  Year  Typewriting 
One  Year  Bookkeeping 

One  Year  Typewriting 
One  Year  Bookkeeping 

One  Year  Typewriting 
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Facilities — The  school  shall  provide  an  adequate  combination  classroom  and  voca- 
tional office  education  laboratory  of  approximately  1200  square  feet  to  accommodate 
twenty  students  and  the  instructional  equipment  needed  in  this  program.  The  class- 
room shall  contain  library  space,  bookcases,  magazine  racks,  bulletin  cases,  filing 
cabinets,  and  a desk  for  the  teacher-coordinator. 

Equipment,  Supplies,  and  Instructional  Materials — The  school  shall  furnish  equipment, 
supplies,  and  instructional  aids  needed  by  the  teacher  and  by  students  enrolled  in 
the  program.  Individual  student  instructional  materials  and  daily  lesson  assignments 
directly  related  to  the  job  of  each  student  must  be  supplied  each  student.  In 
addition,  the  school  shall  provide  reference  books,  manuals,  bulletins,  charts,  and 
visual  aids  appropriate  for  each  occupation  in  which  training  is  offered.  Standard 
equipment  includes  sufficient  study  tables  for  individualized  study  and  student 
projects , 

Equipment  for  the  program  should  include  machines  required  for  developing  further 
the  knowledge  and  skills  required  of  students  in  their  employment  in  offices. 

Machines  should  be  comparable  to  equipment  in  offices  of  the  community.  Equipment 
of  the  business  education  department  of  the  school  can  be  utilized  in  providing 
refresher  training  and  further  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by  the  Cooperative 
Part-time  students , Additional  equipment  above  the  equipment  of  the  business 
education  department  that  is  available  to  this  program  is  required  as  needed 
to  give  Cooperative  Part-time  office  students  the  competency  necessary  in 
employment. 

Instruction — Students  will  receive  individual  and  group  instruction  fifty-five 
minutes  per  d^  five  days  per  week.  Considerable  time  will  be  devoted  to 
individualized  supervised  study  of  content  directly  related  to  the  occupational 
objective  of  each  student.  The  course  of  study  shall  be  geared  to  job  require- 
ments, deteimined  by  job  analysis  made  in  cooperation  with  employer  and  teacher- 
coordinator,  and  shall  be  coordinated  with  the  practical  work  experience  the 
student  is  receiving  in  the  office  in  ;diich  he  is  part-time  employed.  Students 
shall  receive  group  instruction  to  orient  and  adjust  to  employment  conditions, 
to  develop  proper  attitudes  toward  school,  employment,  social  and  civic  responsi- 
bilities, and  acquire  knowledge  aiid  skills  common  to  all  of  the  occupations  being 
learned  by  the  class  group.  Classroom  instruction  and  practical  work  experience 
shall  include  the  latest  technical  information  and  skills  essential  in  developing 
competencies  in  the  occupation  for  which  training  is  being  conducted,  A student 
is  not  considered  to  be  an  eligible  student  until  his  approved  training  plan  is  on 
file  in  the  Texas  Education  Agency  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  job  placement. 

Training  Stations — ^A  training  station  is  defined  as  the  office  whicli  employs  a 
Cooperative  Part-time  student  and  provides  him  supervised  work  experience  in 
accordance  with  a written  trainir^  agreement  or  plan.  It  is  not  necessarily 
true  that  all  establishments  engaging  in  the  same  type  of  work  can  provide  the 
same  quality  of  work  experience.  For  this  reason,  appropriate  criteria  should 
be  followed  in  placing  students  in  various  places  of  employment.  Such  criteria 
include:  (l)  the  respectability  and  reputation  of  the  employer,  (2)  competence  of 

employees,  (3)  st^dards  of  workmanship,  (U)  adequacy  and  appropriateness  of 
equipment,  (5)  volume  of  business,  (6)  policies  of  the  company  toward  occupational 
training,  including  agreement  of  employer  to  employ  students  part  time  throughout 
the  school  year,  and  CT)  employer-employee  relationships  existing. 


Training  Plans — The  training  of  each  student,  both  in  the  classrocm  and  on  the  job, 
is  conducted  in  accordance  with  a written  training  plan  developed  cooperatively 
by  the  teacher-coordinator  and  the  employer.  The  training  plan  includes  such 
pertinent  points  of  agreement  as: 

1.  Skills  to  be  learned  through  on-the-job  training  and  work  experience. 

2.  Technical  information  to  be  taught  in  the  classroom. 

3.  Length  of  training. 

U.  Hours  of  employment  (a  minimum  of  fifteen  per  school  week  throughout 
the  school  year  is  required) . 

5.  Wages  to  be  paid  (trainees  shoiXLd  receive  the  same  hourly  wages  as 
other  beginners  in  the  occupation) . 

6.  Periodic  wage  increments. 

A student  is  not  considered  an  eligible  f^tudent  until  his  approved  training  plan  is 
on  file  in  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  job  placement. 
Individual  training  plans  must  bear  the  approval  of  the  student,  his  parents,  his 
employer,  the  school*s  coordinator  and  chairman  of  the  locaj  advisory  committee. 

Coordination  Activities — Each  school  day  afternoon  the  teacher-coordinator  engages 
in  numerous  activities  essential  to  the  operation  of  successful  programs.  Such 
activities  include  the  following:  superviso;'y  visits  to  the  training  station  of 

each  student  at  least  once  weekly,  and  more  often  as  necessary,  to  confer  with 
employers  on  student  progress  and  needs,  cotUiSel  with  prospective  employers, 
students  and  their  parents,  confer  with  advisory  committee  members,  and  prepare 
program  records  and  reports. 

Qualifications  and  Certification  of  Teachers — Teacher-coordinators  as  a minimum 
must  have  a baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university  with  a 
minimum  of  U?  semester  hours  in  business  education,  a minimum  of  one  year  of 
appropriate  and  successful  wage-earning  experience  in  office  occupations,  and 
shall  have  taught  business  education  subjects  for  a minimum  of  two  years. 
Additionally,  teacher-coordinators  shall  be  required  to  complete  successfully 
an  orientation  workshop  conducted  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  after  which 
they  shall  be  eligible  for  the  Provisional  Certificate  in  Vocational  Office  Edu- 
cation, and  complete  other  teacher  training  courses  in  annual  State-wide  simnaer 
conferences . 

Local  Advisory  Committee — Since  the  success  of  the  Cooperative  Part-time  Training 
programs  depends  upon  a close  relationship  between  the  school  and  office  occupa- 
tions of  the  community,  there  is  a definite  need  for  a local  advisory  committee. 

The  committee  should  be  composed  of  members  of  employers  and  employees  representing 
the  office*  occupations  for  which  training  is  being  offered,  and  should  be  appointed 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools  with  the  assistance  of  the  vocational  office  edu- 
cation teacher.  The  advisory  committee  has  no  administrative  function  but  its 
members  can  be  of  valuable  assistance  in  determining  training  needs,  advising  on 
the  instruction  required,  adequate  instructional  materials  and  equipment,  and  in 
promoting,  publicizing,  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  program.  These  activities 
are  essential  in  asstiring  properly  trained  persons  for  employment  in  the  occupa- 
tion for  which  training  i.s  being  conducted. 
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Financing  Programs  of  Vocational  Education 
for  Higja  School  Students 


Minimiam  Foundation  School  Districts 

Salaries  of  Teachers — The  salaries  of  teachers  of  programs  of  vocational  education 
in  agriculture,  homemaking  (home  economics),  distributive,  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, including  teachers  of  health  occupations  and  technical  education,  are 
allocated  to  public  schools  from  the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  Fund.  These 
are  bonus  units,  allocated  in  addition  to  other  professional  units  included  in  the 
Minimum  Foundation  School  Program  Act. 

Travel  of  Vocational  Teachers — ^Maximum  annual  travel  allocations  for  vocational 
teacher  units  are  specified  in  the  Handbook  on  Vocational  Education,  Bulletin  603 ^ 
published  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  in  February,  196O  and  amended  by  letter 
dated  March  23,  1962  regarding  revised  allocations  for  vocational  homemaking  educa- 
tion teachers  because  of  unavailability  of  sufficient  funds  for  this  program  to  p^ 
the  original  allocations  contained  in  this  Handbook.  Within  funds  available,  one 
hundred  per  cent  reimbursement  is  made  on  travel  of  vocational  teachers  paid  by 
schools  for  travel  performed  in  accordance  with  travel  regulations  contained  in  the 
Handbook  on  Vocational  Education. 

As  the  Texas  Legislature  revises  mileage  rates  for  use  of  personal  conveyances  by 
State  employees  for  official  travel  and  per  diem  rates  for  hotel  room  rent  and  meals, 
adjustments  are  made  in  travel  regulations  for  vocational  teachers  to  correspond 
to  rates  paid  State  employees,  as  funds  are  available. 

Salaries  and  Travel  of  Teachers  of  Vocational  Office  Education — ^Reimbursement  on 
this  program  is  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  salaries  for  which  teachers  are  eligible 
under  the  Minimum  State  salary  schedule  and  on  travel  of  teachers,  presently  in 
the  amount  of  a mayiirmni  of  $400  for  ten-months  employment  in  the  program,  for 
performance  of  official  and  necessary  duties  directly  related  to  this  program. 

Instructional  Enuipment  and  Supplies  for  Hew  Programs  Preparing  Hi^  School  Students 
for  Gainful  Etnplojyment — New  programs  preparing  high  school  students  for  gainful 
employment  are  eligible  for  reimbursement  on  basic  instructional  equipment  and 
supplies.  A MEW  program  is  defined  as  a pregram  for  which  a new  or  additional  unit 
or  fractional  part  of  a unit  has  been  approved  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Vocational  Education  for  the  1965-66  year,  or  in  subsequent  years  for  the  first  year 
a new  or  fractional  unit  is  allocated. 

Schools  operating  OLD  programs  started  prior  to  :;he  1965-66  year  have  had  re^onsi- 
bility  to  furnish  from  local  funds  adv^4,u.ate  equipment  and  supplies  in  order  to  main- 
tain approval  of  programs.  If  these  facilities  are  presently  inadequate,  they  must 
be  supplied  from  local  funds  in  order  for  approval  to  be  continued. 

Schools  eligible  for  reimbursable  expenditures  on  instructional  equipment  and  supplies 
may  secure  forms  for  use  in  making  application  for  approval  of  reimbursement  at  not 
to  exceed  a fifty  per  cent  rate  on  items  given  prior  approval  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Vocational  Education  before  purchases  are  made. 

When  a school  is  eligible  for  reimbursement  on  the  purchase  of  instructional  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  notification  of  such  eligibility  will  be  made  to  the  superintendent 
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by  the  appropriate  Program  Director  accompanied  by  the  necessary  instructions  and 
forms  for  use  in  making  application,  if  the  superintendent  desires  to  do  so.  Upon 
receipt  of  applications  properly  made  and  complete  in  accordance  with  policies 
herein  defined  as  to  time  for  making  application,  they  will  be  reviewed,  date  of 
approval  will  be  made  on  applications  and  copies  returned  to  the  superintendent. 
Upon  receipt,  the  school  has  authority  to  purchase  items  approved  on  the  applica- 
tion by  the  Assistant  Coiranissioner  for  Vocational  Education. 

Applying  for  Reimbursement — Periodically,  schools  \diose  applications  for  purchase 
of  items  under  any  of  these  priorities  have  been  approved  will  be  mailed  forms 
for  use  in  making  application  for  reimbursement  on  these  purchases.  Instructions 
for  preparing  applications  will  accompany  the  forms  sent  to  schools,  including 
attachment  to  the  application  of  the  original  invoice  frcm  each  vendor  frcm  whom 
items  approved  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education  were 
purchased  and  paid  for  prior  to  making  application  for  reimbursement  and  attach- 
ment also  of  one  copy  of  the  school's  purchase  order  for  each  vendor. 

It  is  not  contemplated  to  make  substantial  reimbursement  on  Cooperative  Part-time 
Training  programs  since  students  enrollrd  in  these  programs  will  be  utilizing 
eq,uipment  at  Lbeir  training  stations  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Applications  wiJJ.  be  considered  for  one  request  for  approval  of  reimbursable 
instructional  equipment  and  supplies  made  during  the  summer  before  the  school  year 
begins  or  early  in  the  first  semester  of  operation  of  the  new  unit  or  fractional 
part  of  a unit.  Only  one  supplemental  application  can  be  considered,  if  additional 
items  are  needed  and  approved,  and  this  supp]  errr'ntal  application  must  be  made  on  or 
before  November  1 for  programs  starting  at  the  begjmiing  of  the  school  year  or  by 
April  1,  when  a new  program  has  been  approved  to  be  Initiated  beginning  with  the 
second  semester. 


Budget  Balance  Districts 


Reimbursement  on  salaries  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  policy  defined  for  Budget 
Balsnca  Districts  specified  in  the  section  of  this  Guide  on  Allocation  and  Realloca- 
tion of  Vocational  Teacher  Units,  Within  funds  available,  fifty  per  cent  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  made  on  instructional  equipment  and  supplies  for  new  programs  as 
defined  in  this  section  of  the  Guide, 
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Programs  of  OccTipational  Training 

The  program  of  occupational  training  is  designed  for  in-school  students  fourteen 
years  of  age  or  older  who  have  academic,  socio-economic,  or  other  handicaps  pre- 
venting them  from  succeeding  in  regular  programs  of  vocational  educati'^’"  The 
program  consists  of  a combination  of  a modified  or  ungraded  academic  curriculum 
and  occupational  training,  providing  these  students  with  a dual  educational  oppor- 
t\mity  for  achievement  in  acquiring  basic  education  skills  and  preparation  for 
employment  to  the  maximum  potential  of  their  ability. 

These  students  usually  have  one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  Low  or  under-achievers,  usually  average.  They  are  often  handicapped 
academically  because  of  low  scholastic  ability  and/or  lack  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  advantages.  Retarded  by  one  or  more  grades,  they 
are  potential  dropouts. 

2.  Low  ability  in  communication  skills.  They  are  at  a disadvantage  with 
other  students  because  of  low  reading  ability,  lack  of  verbal  fluency, 
creativity,  ability  to  think  abstractly,  capacity  for  deferred  grati- 
fication, . short  attention  span,  and  slowness  of  learning. 

3.  Irregular  in  attendance,  frequently  tardy  and  disinterested  in  school. 

They  feel  that  they  are  second-class  citizens  at  school  and  as  a result 
do  not  like  school,  believe  they  cannot  learn,  and  feel  their  teachers 
neither  accept  nor  understand  them. 

ii-.  Have  no  personal  goal,  lack  a sense  of  pui^ose,  lack  self-confidence, 
and  often  develop  negative  self-images.  Because  there  is  lack  of 
opportunity  for  them  at  home  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  to 
become  acquainted  with  a way  of  life  different  from  their  own  or  with 
persons  in  occupations  of  a higher  status  than  those  with  whom  they 
associate,  they  may  not  be  motivated  to  attend  school  or  to  want  some- 
tiling  better.  Standards  of  the  family  and  neighborhood  may  discourage 
them  from  aspiring  to  a higher  level  of  achievement  or  way  of  life. 

5.  Normal  or  above  normal  in  potential  ability  to  achieve  satisfactorily 
in  school  but  have  failed  courses  for  various  reasons  such  as  dislike 
of  teachers  and  school,  improper  attitudes,  poor  study  habits,  lazi- 
ness, poor  reading  ability,  or  have  been  enrolled  in  courses  without 
adequate  guidance  and  counseling. 

6.  Are  members  of  families  of  low  income  or  long-time  recipients  of 
welfare  payments # or  other  subsistence.  Often  children  from  these 
families  lack  money  for  adequate  clothing,  food,  or  for  participating 
in  school  activities  requiring  incidental  expenses.  These  conditions 
contribute  to  feelings  of  insecurity  and  hopelessness,  resulting  in 
under-achievement  in  school. 

Objectives  of  the  Program  —The  program  of  occupational  training  has  the  following 
objectives  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  having  academic,  socio-economic  or  other 
handicaps  preventing  them  from  succeeding  in  regular,  or  higher  level,  programs 
of  vocational  education: 
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1.  To  provide  a type  of  program,  "both  academic  and  occupational,  appealing  to 
students  having  academic,  socio-economic,  or  other  handicaps  and  encouraging 
them  to  remain  in  school,  and  encouraging  such  students  who  have  dropped  out 
to  return  to  school. 

2.  To  develop  student  attitudes,  appreciations  and  understandings  in  relation 
to  the  school  and  the  value  of  an  education,  respect  for  himself,  his  peers, 
and  his  country,  and  through  providing  motivation  and  opportunity  to  achieve 
at  his  level,  providing  him  with  a sense  of  succeeding. 

3.  To  enter  students  in  the  program  at  their  present  academic  leve]  and  assist 
them  to  progress  to  their  maximum  level  of  achievement. 

U.  To  provide  specialized  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  for  these  students, 
including  psychological  and  occupational  aptitude  testing. 

5.  To  provide  students  with  occupational  training  preparing  them  for  gainful 
employment  in  jobs  requiring  low  levels  of  knowledge  and  skills,  or  through 
participation  in  this  program,  prepare  them  to  enter  regular  high  school 
vocational  education  programs  preparing  them  specifically  for  gainful  employ- 
ment in  occupations  requiring  higher  levels  of  training. 


Students  Eligible  for  the  Program— Students  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older 
and  have  academic,  socio-economic,  or  other  handicaps  preventing  them  from  suc- 
ceeding in  regular  programs  of  vocational  education.  Such  students  are  usually 
two  to  three  years  below  normal  achievement  in  several  academic  courses. 


Characteristics  of  Approvable  Programs 


Academic  Phase  of  the  Program — The  academic  portion  of  the  program  must  be  a 
special  academic  curriculum  departing  from  traditional  standards , and  be  con- 
ducted on  an  ungraded  basis.  Language,  mathematics,  science,  and  other  courses 
must  be  adapted  to  the  level  and  learning  ability  of  the  students.  Students 
handicapped  in  reading  ability  must  be  provided  remedial  reading  instruction 
instead  of  traditional  English.  Students  of  low  achievement  in  mathematics, 
science  or  social  studies  must  be  given  remedial  instruction.  Other  academic 
provisions  are: 

a.  Curricula  must  be  flexible  in  all  subject  matter  to  teach  on  the 
achievement  level  of  the  student. 

b.  Remedial  work  shall  be  given  students  in  areas  of  low  level 
achievement  parallel  with  identified  ability. 

c.  Primary  emphasis  will  be  on  the  basic  tools  of  language  arts 
and  mathematics,  including  skills  in  reading,  speaking,  writing 
and  listening,  and  in  acquiring  basic  arithmetic  skills. 

d.  Content  of  academic  instruction  will  be  functional  with  practical 
application  to  occupational  training. 
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Occupational  Phase  of  the  Program — The  occupational  training  portion  of  the  program 
will  consist  of  a combination  of  classroom  instruction  with  shop  training,  or  actual 
on-the-job  training,  with  students  placed  in  part-time  employment  in  the  community. 
Training  should  be  on  a level  adapted  to  the  interest,  aptitudes  and  ability  of 
students . 

The  beginning  phases  of  the  training  program  for  boys  may  be  in  relation  to  a 
cluster  of  occupations  such  as  general  building  trades,  general  mechanical  trades 
or  general  metal-working  trades.  The  program  for  girls  in  the  initial  stages  may 
be  in  occupational  clusters  relating  to  employment  available  to  women,  such  as 
domestic  jobs,  employment  in  child  care  centers,  or  in  clerical  and  office  work. 
However,  these  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  imply  that  separate  programs  should 
be  organized  for  girls  and  boys,  since  employment  opportunities  are  available  to 
both  in  many  occupations. 

As  students  progress  in  the  program  with  adequate  counseling  and  guidance,  the 
occupational  objective  for  which  they  have  appropriate  interest,  aptitudes  and 
ability  should  become  evident.  Specific  training  programs  must  be  included  in 
the  plan  of  organization  proposed  by  schools  applying  for  approval  of  programs. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers 

1.  All  counselors  and  teachers  will  be  chosen  because  they  have  a deep  desire 
to  help  students  having  academic,  socio-economic  or  other  handicaps. 

2.  Academic  teachers  shall  hold  regular  teaching  certificates,  either  pro- 
visional or  professional,  in  the  areas  they  will  teach. 

3.  Teachers  of  occupational  training  phases  of  the  program  shall  have  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  successful  employment  experience  in  one  or  more 
occupational  fields  for  which  training  is  being  included  in  the  program. 

In  addition,  they  should  have  a baccalaureate  or  higher  degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university,  or  meet  requirements  for  vocational 
teachers  in  the  occupational  fields  for  which  training  is  conducted. 

Program  Organization 

Organization  of  the  programs  by  the  schools  will  be  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
students.  This  type  of  a special  combination  of  academic-vocational  education  pro- 
gram may  involve  many  different  patterns  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in 
differing  communities.  Therefore,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency 
that  each  school  administrator  desiring  to  conduct  this  special  program  should 
organize  the  type  of  proposed  program  believed  to  be  needed  by  students  in  the 
applying  district  and  submit  a project  proposal. 

A minimum  of  thirty  students  as  defined  herein  are  required  for  each  full-time 
occupational  teacher,  with  this  teacher  supported  by  staff  teaching  the  academic 
phases  of  the  program. 

Preparation  of  Project  Proposal 

The  following  guide  is  sioggested  in  preparation  of  project  proposals: 
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1.  state  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  a program  of  occupational  training. 
Include  immediate  and  long-range  goals  and  supply  infomation  to  justify 
a program  of  occupational  training  in  your  school. 

2.  Give  separately  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  to  be  enrolled  in  the  program, 
their  ages  and  the  highest  grade  in  school  they  have  ccmpleted. 

List  criteria  used  and  methods  of  selecting  students  for  occupational 
training. 

h.  Develop  and  submit  a brief  course  outline  for  the  academic  program. 

(specify  skills  to  be  developed  in  an  ungraded  or  modified  curriculum.) 

5.  Develop  and  submit  a brief  course  outline  of  the  vocational  training  to 
be  offered  for  the  first  year.  Specify  the  shop  or  laboratory  skills  to 
be  developed. 

6.  Prepare  and  submit  an  outline  of  a special  guidance  and  counseling  program 
for  students  in  this  program. 

7.  Prepare  proposed  budget  for  the  program,  including 

a.  Academic  teachers  to  be  used  in  program  and  portion  of  their 
time  and  salary  to  be  devoted  to  this  program. 

b.  Occupational  training  teachers  to  be  used  in  program  and  portion 
of  their  time  and  salary  to  be  devoted  to  this  program. 

c.  Guidance  counselcr(s)  to  be  used  in  program  and  amount  of  their 
time  and  salary  to  be  devoted  to  this  program. 

d.  Other  professional  personnel. 

e.  Amount  of  travel  proposed  for  above  personnel  for  this  program 
during  the  1965-66  yesir. 

f.  List  instructional  e<i  pment  and  supplies  needed  for  program  by 
different  courses  and  schools  > if  more  than  one  school  campus  is 
involved,  and  costs  of  this  equipment. 

g.  List  instructional  materials  such  as  special  remedial  reading 
materials  needed  and  costs  of  these  items. 

Financing  Programs 

Reimbursement  can  be  made  on  the  following  items  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  for 
approved  programs: 

1.  Salaries  and  Necessary  Travel  of  Vocational  Teachers 

The  portion  of  salaries  of  academic  teachers  and  guidance  counselors  allo- 
cated to  the  schools  as  a part  of  the  Minimum  Foundation  School  Program 
can  be  used  by  the  schools  to  match  salaries  and  travel  of  vocational 
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teachers  assigned  to  this  program,  and  the  portion  of  salaries  of  excess 
teacher  units  assigned  to  this  program  and  can  be  used  for  matching  salaries 
and  travel  of  vocational  teachers,  and  local  funds  can  be  used  as  matching. 

Example:  If  the  salaries  and  travel  of  vocational  teachers  assigned  to 

this  program  amount  to  $10 ,000  and  the  salaries  of  Minimum  Foundation  and 
excess  academic  teachers  amount  to  $10,000,  the  school  will  be  eligible 
for  one  hundred  per  cent  reimbursement  on  the  salaries  and  travel  of  the 
vocational  teachers  assigned  to  this  program. 

2.  Instructional  Equipment  and  Teaching  Aids 

The  Texas  Education  Agency  can  reimburse  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  these 
items  when  approval  is  given  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational 
Education  prior  to  their  purchase. 

Procedure  for  Making  Application 

Applications  for  programs  for  students  having  academic,  socio-economic,  or  other 
handicaps  preventing  them  from  succeeding  in  regular  programs  of  vocational  edu- 
cation will  be  given  consideration  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  on  a project 
basis.  Schools  desiring  to  make  application  for  approval  of  these  programs 
should  develop  their  project  and  send  copies  to: 

Mr.  Joe  B.  Neely,  Director 
Vocational  Program  Development 
Texas  Education  Agency 
Capitol  Station 
Austin,  Texas  7S711 
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Area  Vocational  Schools 


Area  Vocational  Schools  have  as  their  purpose  the  provision  of  a con5)rehensive 
program  of  vocational  education  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of: 

• Persons  preparing  to  enter  gainful  employment^ 

• Persons  who  have  already  entered  employment  hut  need  training  and 
retraining  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  and  advancement,  and  to 
acquire  new  knowledge  and  skills  as  technological  changes  modify 
joh  requirements,  and 

• Persons  who  have  academic,  socio-economic  or  other  handicaps 
preventing  them  from  succeeding  in  regular  programs  of  vocational 
education. 

As  a minimum,  area  schools  must  provide  a program  of  vocational  education  prepar- 
ing persons  for  gainful  employment  in  five  different  occupational  fields,  with 
students  enrolled  being  availah3,e  full  time  for  the  school  program,  a part  of 
which  is  the  vocational  education  program  in  which  they  are  being  prepared  for 
gainful  employment.  Additionally,  the  area  school  facilities  must  be  available 
for  out-of-school  youth  and  adxilts  desiring  programs  of  vocational  education  to 
prepare  for  employment,  or  to  receive  training  or  retraining  to  increase  their 
occupational  knowledge  and  skills  in  present  employment.  And,  facilities  of  the 
area  school  are  available  for  persons  having  academic,  socio-economic  or  other 
handicaps  preventing  them  from  succeeding  in  regular  programs  of  vocational 
education. 

The  Texas  Education  Agency  may  designate  a single  school  district  of  sufficient 
size,  having  adequate  numbers  of  high  school  students  desiring  and  needing 
programs  of  vocational  education  to  Justify  operation  of  a minimum  of  five  programs, 
each  preparing  students  for  gainful  employment  in  different  occupational  fields, 
and  with  the  area  school  also  making  available  its  facilities  for  training  programs 
for  adults  when  such  programs  are  desired  and  needed. 

The  temporary  policy  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  when  this  Guide  was  prepared, 
is  that  public  schools  eligible  to  be  considered  for  designation  as  Area  Schools 
are  schools  having  an  enrollment  of  500  or  more  high  school  students,  grades  nine 
throu^  twelve.  This  policy  is  under  consideration  at  the  present  time. 

House  Bills  130  and  490  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Legislature,  if  approved,  will  authorize 
establishment  of  County  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools.  If  such  County  Area 
Schools  are  established,  students  in  smaller  towns  may  have  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  vocational  programs  of  area  schools  to  a greater  extent  than  at  the  present 
time.  At  an  early  date  plans  are  to  supply  additional  information  regarding  House 
Bills  130  and  490, if  they  are  approved,  and  requirements  necessary  for  designation 
of  area  schools  as  may  be  authorized. 

Designation  of  an  Area  Vocational  School  gives  approval  of  reimbxarsement  on  con- 
struction of  the  area  school  facility.  This  may  be  a separate  building  or  a wing 
attached  to  a present  building,  or  when  construction  of  a building  is  not  involved, 
approval  may  be  made  of  renovation  of  an  existing  facility  for  the  purpose  of 
housing  programs  of  vocational  education.  Reimbursement  is  eligible  at  a fifty 
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per  cent  rate  on  the  following: 

Site  acquisition  of  non-puhlic  owned  land 
Site  grading  and  land  preparation 
General  construction  costs 

Conventional  furnishings  of  the  classrooms,  shops,  laboratories  and 
offices 

Architectural  and  engineering  costs 
Legal  costs 

Students  Bequired  for  Area  School  and  Allocation  of  Vocatiorai  Teacher  Units — 
Student  membership  required  for  each  vocational  program  operated  in  an  Area 
Vocational  School  shall  be  eligible  students  as  defined  in  preceding  sections 
of  this  Guide  for  each  program.  Allocation  of  vocational  teacher  units  shall  be 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  such  units  in  the  programs  for  which  need  is 
justified  in  occi^ational  surveys  for  the  area  served  by  the  school.  Require- 
ments for  reallocation  of  vocational  teacher  units  shall  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  eligible  student  membership  in  each  ])rogram  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  school  year.  The  formula  for  coinputing  average  raembership 
is  included  in  a preceding  section  of  this  Guide. 

Specific  Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling  Program— Area  Vocational  Schools  con- 
ducting a coa^)rehensive  program  of  vocational  education  justifying  a full-time 
vocational  guidance  and  counseling  teaching  position  will  be  considered  for 
allocation  of  this  position  or  fractional  part  of  a position  if  less  than  one 
counselor  is  needed,  with  reimbursement  on  the  salary  of  the  teacher  to  be  at  a 
fifty  per  cent  rate.  Such  counselors  must  have  a minimum  of  two  years  of  recent 
and  successful  wage-earning  experience  in  one  or  more  occi^ations,  preferably 
in  one  or  more  of  the  occupations  being  taught  in  the  Area  Vocational  School. 

In  addition,  they  must  have  a minimum  of  a baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university  and  have  had  at  least  two  courses  in  guidance  and  counseling. 

Planning  an  Area  School 

Determining  Meed  for  Area  Schools — Need  for  area  schools  must  be  determined  upon 
the  basis  of  occupational  surveys  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  school  to 
ascertain  the  en^loyment  opportunities  available,  or  anticipated  to  be  available, 
for  students  upon  completion  of  training  programs  preparing  them  for  employment. 
Determination  must  also  be  made  of  the  number  of  available  students  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  them  in  future  years  as  the  basis  for  approval  of  an  area 
school  facility  involving  considerable  expense  to  the  district  and  frcm  reimburse- 
ment funds  available  from  the  Texas  Education  Agency. 

Determination  will  also  need  to  be  made  of  the  number  of  adults  needing  preparation 
for  en^loyment  or  training  or  retraining  to  increase  their  laiowledge,  skills  and 
efficiency. 

Staff  members  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  Vocational  Education  Division,  are 
available  to  schools  without  charge  to  assist  in  planning  and  conducting  surveys. 

Assisting  in  Planning  Facilities — After  surveys  have  been  made  and  the  types  of 
programs  needed  have  been  determined  — and  need  for  an  area  school  is  justifiable  - 
staff  members  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  Vocational  Education  Division, 
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are  available  to  consult  with  school  officials  in  preparing  applications  for 
approval  of  their  schools  to  he  designated  as  Area  Vocational  Schools,  and  to 
review  architectural  drawings  and  sketches  of  proposed  facilities. 

Assisting  in  Planning  Programs — Consultative  services  are  also  available  from 
vocational  education  staff  members  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  in  planning 
programs  of  instruction,  advising  on  the  qualifications  required  of  instructors 
to  teach  the  different  vocational  programs  to  be  conducted,  and  in  planning 
needed  instructional  equipment  and  supplies. 

Infomnation  on  Applications  for  Approval  of  Area  Schools — Included  in  the  Appendix 
of  this  Guide  are  two  forms: 

a.  implication  for  Approval  as  an  Area  Vocational  School. 

b.  Application  for  Approval  of  Reimbursable  Construction  of  Area 
Vocational -Technical  School  Facilities. 

Vocational  education  staff  members  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  are  available 
to  provide  infoimation  to  schools  with  regard  to  these  applications  and  to  supply 
additional  infoimation  as  desired  relating  to  Area  Schools. 
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The  Vork~StTidy  Program 


Ob.jectives — The  program  is  designed  to  provide  part-time  employment  for  youth  in 
public  educational  agencies  or  seme  other  public  agency  or  institution  who  need 
the  earnings  from  employment  to  ccanmence  or  continue  their  vocational  training. 

The  opportunity  for  part-time  employment  should  help  mary  students  who  need 
financial  assistance  to  stay  in  school  or  return  to  school. 

State  Administration  and  Leadership — The  State  Board  shall  approve,  supervise  and 
evaluate  work-study  programs  administered  by  public  schools  and  public  ^unio^:  col- 
leges . 

Responsibilities  of  Public  Schools  and  Public  Junior  Colleges — Public  educational 
agencies  are  responsible  for: 

1.  Making  application  for  prior  approval  of  work-study  programs  for' 
one  or  more  students  when  it  is  determined  they  are  enrolled  in 
approved  vocational  education  programs  leading  to  gainful  employ- 
ment and  have  a need  for  the  earnings  from  employment  to  remain 
in  or  return  to  school. 

2.  Determining  work  stations  and  assigning  approved  students  tc  Beil'S 
under  adult  supervision. 

3.  Paying  approved  students  for  actual  work  performed  at  the  end  of 
the  month  or  each  two  weeks,  if  desired,  withholding  Social  Security 
and  income  taxes  in  accordance  with  law  and  school  district  procedures. 

4.  Maintaining  work  records  of  actual  time  students  perform  work,  nature 
of  the  work  assignment,  hourly  rate  of  pay,  total  amount  paid  by 
check  with  number,  and  the  adult  supervisor  in  charge  of  the  students 
while  at  work. 

5.  Preventing  approved  work-study  students  from  supplanting  ary  present 
employees  who  ordinarily  perform  such  work. 

6.  Denying  employment  to  an  approved  work-study  student  when  employed 
under  any  other  work-study  program  or  under  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

7.  Supervising  students  approved  under  the  work-study  program  and 
determining  their  effectiveness  in  terms  of  services  to  the  dis- 
trict, retention  of  potential  dropouts,  and  returning  unemployed 
out-of-school  youth  to  school. 

8.  Determining  students  to  be  in  good  standing  in  their  full-time  school 
program,  a part  of  which  is  their  approved  vocational  education  pro- 
gram preparing  them  for  gainful  employment. 

9.  Determining  the  local  prevailing  hourly  rate  of  pay  for  approved 
students . 

10.  Applying  for  reimbursement  of  funds  expended  for  approved  work-study 
. tudents . 
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Priority — Priority  in  approval  of  schools  and  students  for  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  work-study  programs  will  be  given  to  schools  having  substantial 
numbers  of  school  dropouts  and  unenployed  youth  fifteen  years  of  age  and  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  need  financial  assistance  to  enter  or  continue 
in  a full  school  program,  a part  of  which  is  an  approved  program  of  vocational 
education  preparing  for  gainful  employment.  Public  educational  agencies  must 
have  job  opportunities  available  for  the  employment  of  approved  students  in  a 
public  agency  or  institution. 

Eligibility  and  Selection  of  Students — A work-study  program  may  be  approved  for 
an  eligible  student  provided  (a)  the  student  shall  not  be  employed  in  excess  of 
fifteen  hours  in  any  week  during  the  school  year,  and  (b)  compensation  shall  not 
exceed  in  any  month  or  $350  in  the  regular  academic  year.  Employment  under 
the  work-study  program  will  be  furnished  only  to  a student  who  (a)  has  been 
accepted  for  enrollment  in  a full  school  program,  a part  of  which  is  an  approved 
vocational  education  program  preparing  for  gainful  employment  or  for  a student 
already  enrolled  in  such  a program  if  in  good  standing  and  in  full-time  attendance, 
(b)  is  in  need  of  the  earnings  from  such  employment  in  the  work-study  program  to 
commence  or  continue  his  vocational  education  program,  and  (c)  is  at  least  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  his 
employment  in  the  work-study  program,  and  is  capable  in  the  opinion  of  school 
authorities  of  maintaining  good  standing  in  liis  school  program  while  employed. 

Determination  of  Financial  Need — Determination  of  financial  need  of  students  for 
earnings  in  order  to  commence  or  continue  participation  in  vocational  programs 
should  take  into  consideration  student  and  family  income,  including  wages. 

Social  Security,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  retirement  benefits,  and  welfare 
support;  occupation  of  person  supporting  family;  and  number  of  family  members 
living  at  home.  Financial  assistance  from  employment  for  a student  should  be 
based  on  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  clotiies,  school  lunches,  participation 
in  school  activities  and  personal  necessities.  All  students  will  not  have  the 
same  financial  needs  and  will  not  be  capable  of  working  the  maximum  number  of 
hours  per  week  while  maintaining  good  standing  in  their  full-time  school  program. 

l!ype  of  Work  Students  May  Perform — Students  may  participate  in  job  assignments  in 
or  around  the  public  educational  agency.  Work  must  be  performed  by  the  student. 

Some  of  the  types  of  work  activities  a student  m^  perfoim  are  as  follows : teacher 

aides,  school  shop  or  laboratory  assistant,  work  in  school  office  such  as  typist 
or  receptionist,  cafeteria  worker,  library  assistant,  repairman,  assistant  in 
grounds  and  building  maintenance,  and  school  bus  maintenance  helper.  Whenever 
possible,  it  is  desirable  to  relate  the  work  activity  to  the  educational  program 
of  the  student  in  vocational  education.  Students  should  be  placed  in  jobs  where 
their  vocational  competencies  and  interests  can  best  be  utilized.  Through  careful 
consideration  of  the  possibilities  for  work  opportunities,  there  should  emerge  a 
series  of  work-study  job  placements  related  to  the  students'  educational  program. 

Places  of  Employment  in  Other  Than  Public  Educational  Agencies — Public  agencies — 
local.  State  and  Federal — are  eligible  as  places  of  employment  for  students  par- 
ticipating in  the  work-study  program.  Public  agencies,  departments  and  commissions, 
such  as  the  courts,  fire  and  police  departments,  hospitals,  housing  authorities, 
public  works,  health,  welfare,  conservation,  recreation,  libraries,  parks  and 
pl^grounds  are  eligible  public  agencies  for  the  employment  of  work-study  students. 
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Eligi'ble  Vocational  Education  Programs — Students  enrolled  in  vocational  education 
programs  approved  "by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Texas  Education  Agency, 
such  as  the  following  meet  the  reguirement  for  training  in  a gainful,  wage-earning 
or  income-producing  occupation;  auto  ho^  repairing,  automechanics,  building 
construction  trades,  commercial  cooking,  cosmetology,  drafting  trades,  dry 
cleaning  and  finishing,  electrical  trades,  industrial  electronics,  metal  trades, 
printing,  radio  and  television  servicing,  refrigeration  and  air  conditioning, 
data  processing,  vocational  agriculture,  and  laboratory  type  programs  in  voca- 
tional office  education.  Academic,  socio-economic  or  other  handicapped  students 
enrolled  in  an  approved  occupational  training  program  are  eligible  also.  These 
represent  only  a partial  listing,  as  students  may  be  eligible  when  enrolled  in 
other  approved  programs  training  for  gainful  occupational  employment.  Students 
enrolled  in  regular  vocational  homemaking  education  programs  are  not  eligible 
because  this  program  is  not  designed  to  prepare  for  gainful  employment,  nor  are 
students  enrolled  in  Cooperative  Part-time  Training  Programs  since  they  receive 
wages  for  part-time  employment  and  work  experience  as  a part  of  their  respective 
programs.  Industrial  arts  and  business  education  students  are  not  eligible  since 
these  are  not  approved  vocational  education  programs. 

Reimbursement — The  rate  of  reimbursement  is  100  per  cent  on  the  amount  approved  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1965s  and  June  30,  1966,  and  75  per  cent 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1967s  a^id  June  30,  1968.  Reguests 
for  reimbursement  should  be  submitted  on  fomis  provided  by  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  by  July  15  for  the  period  of  January  1 — June  30,  and  by  January 
15  for  the  period  of  July  1 — December  3l. 

Procedure  for  Making  Application — A school  official  should  communicate  with  Scott 
Russell,  Director,  Work-Stu^  Program,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Texas 
Education  Agency,  Austin,  Texas,  reguesting  application  forms  for  prior  approval 
of  a work-stu^  program.  The  school*s  application  is  submitted  in  triplicate  and 
must  have  the  supporting  student  applications  attached.  Care  should  be  exercised 
in  making  an  application,  especially  in  providing  all  the  information  and  signatures 
re guested. 


Reporting  to  the  Texas  Education  Agency 
on  Programs  of  Vocational  Education 
Conducted  by  the  School 

Local  public  schools  conducting  programs  of  vocational  education  will  make  such 
reports  as  reguired  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  Reports  reguired  during  the 
past  several  years  are  included  in  the  Handbook  on  Vocational  Education,  Bulletin 
603^  published  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  in  February,  i960. 

Class  organization  reports  for  all  programs  preparing  students  for  gainful  employ- 
ment shall  be  reguired  and  shall  include  such  information  as  is  necessary  for 
verification  of  the  eligibility  of  students  for  such  programs  as  defined  in  this 
guide.  A Training  Plan  or  Agreement  similar  to  the  sample  included  in  the  Appendix 
of  this  Guide  will  be  reguired  for  each  student  enrolled  in  Cooperative  Part-time 
Training  programs.  In  the  near  future,  additional  information  will  be  sent  to 
schools  relating  to  reporting  on  programs  of  vocational  education. 
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TEXAS  EDUCATION  AGENCY 
Division  of  Vocotionol  Education 


Time  of  day  related  class  meets 
Grade 


Certificate  Awarde  ) 


Cooperative  Training  Plan 


i*. 


i 1 


This  training  plan  is  to  { 1 ) define  clearly  the  conditions  and  schedule  of  training  whereby  student 

is  to  receive  training  as  a (an) 

and  (2)  serve  as  a guide  to  the  cooperating  parties; 

the and  the 

<ComD4n]r) 

public  Schools,  in  providing  the  student  with  opportunities  for  training  in  the  basic  skills  of  the  occupation 
and  the  technical  information  related  to  it.  In  order  that  a systematic  pl^n  which  provides  for  well-rounded 
training  can  be  followed,  a schedule  of  work  experiences  and  a course  of  study  paralleling  it  have  been  worked 
out  and  agreed  upon  by  the  employer  and  representative  of  the  school.  They  are  listed  on  the  reverse  side 
of  this  page. 

The  student  agrees  to  perform  diligently  the  work  experiences  assigned  by  the  employer  according  to 
the  same  company  policies  and  regulations  as  appiy  to  regular  employees.  The  student  also  agrees  to  pur- 
sue faithfully  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  improve  his  effi- 
\ ciency,  knowledge,  and  personal  traits  so  that  he  may  enter  his  chosen  occupation  as  a desirable  employee  at 

the  termination  of  the  training  period. 

In  addition  to  providing  practical  instruction,  the  employer  agrees  to  pay  the  student  for  the  useful  work 
done  while  undergoing  training  according  to  the  following  plan; 

1,  The  beginning  wage  will  be  $ per for hours 

per  school  week,  which  amount  is  approximately per  cent  of  that 

paid  competent  full-time  employees  in  the  same  occupation  in  the  com- 
munity. 

2,  A review  of  the  wages  paid  the  student  will  be  made  jointly  by  the 
employer  and  coordinator  at  least  once  each  semester  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  a fair  and  equitable  wage  adjustment  consistent  with  the  stu- 
dent's increased  ability  and  prevailing  economic  conditions. 

The  training  period  begins  the day  of , 19 — , and  extends  through 

19 There  will  be  a probationary  period  of days  during  which 

the  interested  parties  may  determine  if  the  student  has  made  a wise  choice  of  an  occupation,  and  if  the 
training  should  be  continued. 

This  plan  has  been  reviewed  and  recommended  by  the  l.ocal  Advisory  Committee,  It  may  be  terminated 
for  just  cause  by  either  party. 


Approvals: 

<KfnPlor«r  or  B*pr*4onl4tlv«> 

<P«r«fnt  or  OvorSl40> 

< T*4c  h«r  -Coordlncitor  > 

(Cb4trfn4n.  Loc4l  Advltory  CoannUtM) 
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Texas  Education  Agency 

To  be  submitted 
in  triplicate 


TEXAS  EDUCATION  AGENCY 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DIVISION 
Austin^  Texas 

APPLICATION  FOR  APPROVAL  AS  AN  AREA  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
(For  use  by  public  schools  and  colleges) 

In  order  to  assure  that  instructional  programs  are  eligible  for  reimbursement,  the 
following  information  shall  be  submitted  by  the  supplying  institution. 

Name  of  School  

Address  

Official  Administering  the  Area  School: 


Name 


Title 


A.  INFORMATION 


1.  The  geographic  area  proposed  to  be  served: 


In  the  geographical  area  to  be  served,  give  the  approximate  number  of  persons  in 
the  following  categories: 

Current  hi^  school  enrollment  

Average  number  hi^  school  graduates  (past  five  years)  

Estimated  number  of  adults  needing  training  or  retraining  

Estimated  number  of  persons  having  academic,  socio- 
economic, or  other  handicaps  vho  cannot  succeed  in 

regular  vocational  programs  

The  proposed  area  school  vill  operate  as:  (check  one) 

A specialized  high  school  used  exclusively  or  principally  for  vocational 

education. 

The  department  of  a high  school  used  exclusively  or  principally  for 

providing  vocational  education. 

A technical  or  vocational  public  school  used  exclusively  for  the 

provision  of  vocational  education. 

The  department  or  division  of  a public  junior  college,  state  college 
™ or  university  vhich  provides  or  vill  provide  vocational -technical 

education. 
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k*  Vocational -Technical  Education  courses  to  be  offered: 


Course  Title 


Existing  New  Anticipated 

Programs  Programs  Enrollment 


5.  For  the  pui*pose  of  establishing  reasonable  need  and  ability  to  assure  continuing 
success  of  these  programs,  the  school  will  furnish  the  following  infonmation: 

a.  Give  the  source  or  sources  of  information  used  in  estimating  the  anticipated 
enrollment  in  each  program  listed  in  item  k above. 

b.  Based  upon  the  best  available  data,  project  the  total  enrollment  of  students 
in  your  school’s  vocational -technical  program  for  the  next  five  year  period: 


1965- 66  Year 

1966- 67  Year 

1967- 68  Year 


1968- 69  Year 

1969- 70  Year 


c.  The  number  and  types  of  employment  opportimities  in  the  above  occupational 
fields  available  in  the  area  served  by  the  school.  Give  the  method  of 
determining;  for  example,  Texas  Employment  Commission  data,  Texas  Education 
Agency  Occupational  Surveys,  etc. 

d.  A written  cooperative  agreement  between  public  school  boards  and  administrators 
in  the  proposed  geographical  area.  (Applicable  for  Area  Vocational  Schools 

in  the  secondary  school  field) 
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^ B.  AGBEEMENT 

1.  Employers  or  managers  in  the  occupations  for  which  vocational  or  technical  train- 
ing will  be  given  have  been  consulted  regarding  the  need  for  such  programs.  ■ 

2.  The  Texas  Employment  Commission  or  other  qualified  agencies  or  groups  have  indicated 
there  is  available  within  the  area  an  adequate*  source  of  individuals  needing  and 
desiring  such  training. 

3.  The  Area  program  will  be  operated  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  president  of  the  college  or  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  will  be  composed  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employees  from  the 
occupations  or  industries  for  which  training  is  to  be  given. 

4.  The  content  of  the  courses  of  study  and/or  curriculum  have  been  determined  by  an 
analysis  of  the  job,  or  cluster  of,  jobs,  and  have  been  formulated  with  the  advice 
of  qualified  consultants  on  vocational  education. 

5*  The  programs  are  of  sufficient  duration  to  provide  persons  enrolled  with  training 
needed  in  preparation  for  employment,  or  to  improve  their  efficiency  in  employment. 

6.  A system  of  student  counseling,  guidance,  and  selection  based  upon  interests, 
aptitudes,  previous  education  and  work  experience  will  be  maintained. 

7*  Fees  charged  students,  if  any,  and  student  admission  standards  will  be  the  same 
fo3T  all  students  so  long  *^s  they  reside  within  the  area  served  by  the  school. 


8.  Students  to  be  enrolled  in  the  program  will  have  the  necessaiy  general  educational 
background  to  benefit  from  the  instruction  to  be  given,  or  such  general  education 
jwill  be  mde  available  as  a pari;  of  their  total  curriculum. 

9.  Adequate  physical  plant,  facilities  and  operating  funds  will  be  made  available 
for  conducting  the  Area  program. 

10.  The  school  accepts  the  responsibility  for  operating  the  program  in  accordance  with 
policies  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

The School  (or  College)  certifies  that  the  above 

requirements  have  been  or  will  be  met,  and  requests  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational 
Education  to  designate  it  as  an  approved  Area  Vocational -Technical  School. 


Date  of  Application 


Recommended  for  Approval 


Recommended  for  Approval 
(Junior  College  Programs) 


Approved  for  State  Board 


19. 


**r 

Signature  of  Administrative  Head  of  the 
College  or  Public  School 

Title 

Date 

Program  Development  Staff  Member, 
Texas  Education  Agency 

Date 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Public 
Junior  Colleges 

Date 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational 
Education 
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To  be  submitted 

TEXAS  EDUCATION  AGENCY  ^ triplicate 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DIVISION 
Austin,  Texas 

APPLICATION  FOR  APPROVAL  OF  REIMBURSABLE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  FACILITIES 
(for  use  by  public  schools  and  colleges) 


Name  of  School  

1.  The  governing  board  of  the  above  school  certifies  that  the  facility  covered  by  this 
application  is  to  be  built  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion programs  in  accordance  with  policies  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

2.  The  school  agrees  that  whenever  these  facilities,  in  which  the  Texas  Education  Agency 
has  an  interest,  are  sold  or  no  longer  used  for  approved  purposes,  the  Texas  Educa- 
tion Agency  will  be  credited  with  its  proportionate  share  of  the  value  of  such 
facilities,  the  value  being  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  sale  price  in  the  case  of 
a bona  fide  sale,  or  the  fair  market  value  in  the  case  of  discontinuance  of  use  for  a 
vocational -technical  education  purpose  or  other  diversion. 

3.  The  school  agrees  that  regular  locally  accepted  school  practices  for  contracting  for 
new  construction,  expansion,  or  renovation  will  be  used  in  awarding  contracts  for  this 
project,  and  that  all  construction  shall  be  done  in  accordance  with  local  building 
codes  and  practices  and  is  consistent  with  applicable  State  and  Federal  laws. 

U.  The  school  certifies  the  plans  and  specifications  for  construction  are  functional, 
economical,  compatible  with  the  design  and  appearance  of  the  total  school  plant,  and 
appropriate  for  the  type  of  programs  of  instrxjction  to  be  offered. 

5.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education  will  be  consulted  by  the  school 
for  approval  of  any  major  revision  of  the  plans  and  specifications  that  may  be 
contemplated  subsequent  to  this  approval. 

6.  The  school  agrees  that  the  contracts  for  construction  for  approved  facilities  shall 
require  that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  and  subcontractors 
on  all  construction  projects  assisted  under  the  I963  Act  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance 
with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (Act  of  March  3>  1931j  P-  L.  798,  71st  Congress,  kS  Stat. 

1U9U  as  amended,  kO  U.  S.  C.  276a-5)  and  29  CFR  Part  I (see  29  F.  R.  95);  and  shall 
receive  overtime  compensation  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act  (P.  L.  87-581,  76  Stat.,  357>  ^0  U.  S.  C. 

327-332),  that  such  contractors  and  subcontractors  shall  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  29  CFR  Part  3 (see  29  F.  R.  97)>  and  that  all  construction  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts shall  incorporate  the  contract  clauses  required  by  29  CFR  5* 5(a)  and  (c) 

(see  29  F.  R.  100,  lOl). 

7.  Representatives  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  will  be  permitted  access  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  the  project  wherever  it  is  in  preparation  or  progress. 

8.  The  school  understands  and  agrees  that  a contract  encumbering  funds  for  this  project 
will  be  made  on  the  basis  that  the  school  will  provide  matching  funds. 

9.  A copy  of  the  contractual  agreement  between  the  general  contractor  and  the  participat- 
ing school  official  shall  be  filed  with  the  Texas  Education  Agency  as  soon  as  such 
contract  is  awarded. 

10.  The  school  certifies  that  local  funds,  in  addition  to  vocational  education  funds  avail- 
able through  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  are  adequate  for  the  construction  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  proposed  facility  on  a continuing  basis. 
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11.  The  school  will  provide  the  following  information  or  data  (to  be  attached  to  the 
application): 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Copy  of  the  deed  to  the  property  on  which  the  facility  is  to  be  constructed, 
or  a copy  of  the  purchase  agreement  for  the  property  setting  forth  the  terms 
of  transfer  over  the  signature  of  the  present  owner,  or  a copy  of  a long- 
tem  lease  agreement. 

Detailed  architectural  drawings  and  specifications  of  the  facilities  to  be 
constructed,  including  fixtures. 

Description  and  details  of  conventional  furnishings  of  the  classrooms,  shops, 
laboratories  and  offices. 


12.  The  school  agrees  that  it  will  incorporate  or  cause  to  be  incorporated  into  any 
contract  for  renovation,  modification  or  const3miction  of  facilities  reimbursed 
under  this  agreement,  an  e^ual  opportunity  clause.  (See  attachment.) 

13.  The  detailed  breakdown  of  cost  of  const3miction  is  as  follows: 

Site  acquisition  $ 

Site  grading  and  land  preparation  


General  construction  costs 


Architectural  and  engineering  costs 
Legal  costs 

Conventional  furnishings 


TOTAL 


Amount  of  Reimbursement 


$ 


(leave  blank) 


School  (or  College)  agrees  to 


The 

the  above  conditions,  and  requests  the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education  to 
approve  the  construction  of  the  above  described  facilities.  Approval  of  this  agreement 
and  attachments  constitutes  a contract  for  reimbursement  between  the  applying  school  and 
the  Texas  Education  Agency. 


Date  of  Application 


Date  of  Application 


Approved  for  State  Board 


Date 


19_ 


Signature  of  Superintendent  of  Schools 
or  President  of  College 


President  of  Local  Board 


Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational 
Education 
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Foreword 

The  purpose  of  this  guide  is  to  give  assistance  to  industrial 
arts  education  teachers,  school  administrators,  school  boards 
and  supervisors  in  planning,  organizing  and  conducting  pro- 
grams of  industrial  arts  education. 

An  effective  industrial  arts  education  program  greatly  en- 
riches the  school  curriculum.  Students  need  the  experiences 
offered  in  these  laboratories  in  order  to  appreciate  more  fully 
the  industrial  materials,  processes,  operations,  tools,  and  ma- 
chines of  our  industrial  society. 

South  Carolina  is  advancing  rapidly  in  industrial  develop- 
ment. To  keep  pace  with  these  advances,  industrial  arts  educa- 
tion offerings  must  provide  for  subject  are?^  more  nearly  repre- 
sentative of  the  vast  technology  of  our  expanding  industrial 
environment 

The  subject  areas  recommended  in  this  guide  represent  a 
significant  step  forward  from  the  earlier  programs  of  woodwork 
and  mechanical  drawing. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  this  guide  will  prove  helpful  in 
the  further  development  of  the  industrial  arts  education  pro- 
grams in  the  public  schools  of  South  Carolina. 


R.  D.  Anderson 

State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
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CHAPTER  I 


Introduction 

The  industrial  revolution,  which  began  in  England 
about  the  year  1760  and  reached  the  United  States  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  caused  changes  in  almost  every  area 
of  man’s  endeavor*  With  these  rapid  and  radical  industrial 
changes  came  the  need  for  changes  in  education.  Prior  to  about 
the  year  1870,  the  school  curriculum  in  the  United  States  was 
primarily  the  “three  R’s.”  During  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  one  change  which  was  introduced  to  the 
curriculum  was  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  general 
knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  considered  essential  in  pre- 
paring him  for  the  industrial  society  in  which  he  was  to  live. 
This  change,  or  movement,  was  called  manual  training.  The 
jSrst  manual  training  school  was  established  in  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, in  1880. 

The  manual  training  program  did  not  propose  to  train  the 
student  in  any  particular  trade,  but  did  desire  that  the  student 
acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  materials  which  could  be 
applied  in  almost  all  trades.  These  skills  were  to  be  developed 
by  using  the  tools  and  materials  in  a series  of  graded  exercises. 
Students  were  allowed  to  work  on  projects  after  school  hours, 
but  were  required  to  follow  the  established  course  of  exercises 
during  the  regular  shop  period. 

The  manual  training  programs  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
developed  into  the  present-day  industrial  arts  education  pro- 
grams. There  have  been  many  changes  in  philosophy,  aims, 
purposes,  teaching  methods,  evaluation  techniques,  and  facilities 
since  the  manual  training  classes  of  the  1880’s  and  the  present- 
day  industrial  arts  education  program  only  slightly  resembles 
the  old  program.  The  remaining  part  of  this  chapter,  and  chap- 
ters to  follow,  reflect  those  changes  and  present  the  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  industrial  arts  education  in  South  Carolina. 

Philosophy 

Industrial  arts  education  is  that  phase  of  general  education  of 
a special  nature  which  discovers  and  develops  talents  through 
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exploratory  laboratory  and  classroom  experiences  with  indus- 
trial materials,  processes,  operations,  tools,  and  machines  which 
are  not  provided  elsewhere  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Industrial  arts  education  provides  guidance  in  the  realm  of 
self-evaluation  in  our  industrial  society  and  is  an  important  and 
integral  part  of  the  program  of  education.  This  program  is  both 
avocational  and  recreational.  In  addition  to  promoting  home 
improvement,  it  develops  good  social  habits,  attitudes,  and 
wholesome  personalities. 

Industrial  arts  education  provides  the  individual  with  the 
opportunity  for  developing  and  satisf3dng  creative  desires,  and 
throu^  these  experiences,  enables  the  student  to  acquire  an 
appreciation  of  skills  and  techniques  as  found  in  industry.  The 
program  is  designed  to  motivate  interest  and  pride  in  good 
workmanship  and  to  develop  the  desire  to  accept  responsibilities 
in  our  culture. 

IndiKtrial  arts  education  promotes  desirable  working  proce- 
dures which  develop  good  health  and  safety  habits. 

The  Difference  Between  Badustrial  Arts  Education  and 
Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

IndiKtrial  arts  education  is  a subject  in  the  general  education 
program  as  is  English,  science,  mathematics,  or  any  other  school 
subject.  It  is  a multiple  activity  program  taught  as  an  essential 
part  of  general  education  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  industry 
and  industrial  methods  to  all  age  groups. 

Industrial  arts  education  objectives  are  concerned  with  ori- 
entation, avocational  interests,  consumer  literacy,  a degree  of 
manipulative  skills,  training  in  home  mechanics,  social  under- 
standing, and  cultural  relationship.  One  school  period  per  day 
is  usually  devoted  to  industrial  arts  education. 

Vocational  trade  and  industrial  education  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare high  school  students  for  gainful  emplo3onent  in  a specific 
occupation  or  family  of  occupations.  In  this  training,  students 
spend  three  hours  each  school  day  in  the  shop-laboratory  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  hi^  school  developing  skills  and  knowl- 
edges in  their  chosen  occupation  or  trade. 

Objectives 

Suggested  over-all  objectives  of  industrial  arts  education  in 
South  Carolina  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Industrial  Exploration:  To  develop  in  each  student  an  in- 
sight and  understanding  of  industry  and  its  place  in  our 
culture  through  laboratory  experience, 

2.  Self-Evaluation  and  Initiative:  To  discover  and  develop 
personal  aptitudes,  interests,  abilities,  self-reliance,  good 
judgment,  and  resourcefulness  through  problem  solving 
and  self  expression, 

3,  Skills  and  Techniques:  To  develop  in  each  student  a degree 
of  skills  and  techniques  through  the  use  of  common  tools, 
machines,  and  materials,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the 
needs  of  the  average  citizen, 

4,  Orderly  Performance:  To  develop  in  each  student  the  habit 
of  an  orderly,  complete,  and  efficient  performance  of  any 
task. 

5.  Health  and  Safety:  To  require  of  each  student  the  proper 
attitudes  and  practices  of  good  rules  regarding  health  and 
safety. 

6,  Avocational-Recreational:  To  create  interest  in  leisure  time 
and  hobby  activities  through  developing  a degree  of  basic 
skills  with  tools,  equipment  and  materials. 

The  above  objectives,  derived  from  the  preceding  statement 
of  philosophy,  form  the  basis  for  the  planned  program  of  indus- 
trial arts  education  in  South  Carolina.  Basic  criteria  used  in 
developing  these  objectives  included:  (1)  objectives  must  be 
tmique,  (2)  objectives  must  be  attainable,  and  (3)  objectives 
must  be  likely  to  give  desired  results.  These  criteria,  with  the 
recognized  relationship  of  philosophy,  objectives,  and  individual 
needs,  gave  direction  to  the  development  of  the  SUite  Guide  for 
Industnal  Arts  Education, 

Many  secondary  objectives  may  be  developed  by  industrial 
arts  education  teachers.  The  six  major  objectives  should  give 
direction  to  the  development  of  these  secondary  objectives  which 
are  in  accordance  with  the  local  needs.  Once  these  objectives 
have  been  defined,  they  must  be  carried  through  three  further 
steps  before  they  can  be  used  effectively  as  a learning  guide. 
First,  each  objective  must  be  translated  into  behavioral  changes 
which  are  desired.  The  second  step  is  to  list  the  learning  activ- 
iti^  which  will  bring  about  the  desired  behavioral  changes. 
The  third  step  is  to  evaluate  each  objective  in  terms  of  behav- 
ioral changes. 
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In  addition  to  the  state-wide  major  objectives  and  the  local 
program  secondary  objectives,  there  must  be  subject  area  objec- 
tives, or  course  aims.  These  objectives,  or  aims,  should  be 
developed  by  the  local  teacher  and  should  provide  for  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  the  students.  The  subject  areas  presented  in 
Chapter  IV  of  this  guide  will  provide  the  teacher  with  infor- 
mation that  will  be  helpful  in  planning  courses  of  study  in 
industrial  arts  education. 
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CHAPTER  II 

The  Relationship  of  Industrial  Arts  Education 
to  Other  School  Curriculum  Subject  Fields 

proUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION  has  many  factors  in  common 
^with  other  subject  fields,  such  as  content,  principles,  academic 
skills,  knowledges,  and  attitudes*  The  following  examples  list 
some  typical  relationships. 

Relationship  of  Industrial  Arts  to  Fine  Artst  Students  apply 
knowledge  of  materials  and  tool  processes  to  design*  The  adapt- 
ing and  combining  of  design  elements  in  project  is  encouraged* 
Ability  to  recognize  and  appreciate  good  design  and  construc- 
tion is  developed*  Opportunities  are  provided  for  creative 
activity.  Acquired  technical  skills  are  applied  to  design  and 
construction  problems  in  the  fine  and  dramatic  arts* 

Relatlonsh^  of  Industrial  Arts  to  Health  and  Recreation: 

Students  develop  safety  attitudes  for  home,  communit”  and 
industry.  Personal  hygiene  is  practiced.  Students  learn  to  build 
recreational  equipment*  The  therapeutic  values  of  working 
with  tools  and  materials  as  hobby  and  recreational  activities  are 
emphasized. 

Relatimiship  of  Industrial  Arts  to  Language  Arts:  Studente 
utilize  oral  and  written  communication  in  school  laboratory 
activiti^  Vocabulary  is  increased  and  enriched  through  the 
understanding  and  use  of  industrial  terms.  Special  language 
skills  are  developed  by  written  technical  reports,  specifications, 
material  orders,  and  by  using  handbooks,  catalogs,  books,  and 
reference  materials. 

Relationship  of  Industrial  Arts  to  Mathematics:  Studente 
make  extensive  use  of  measuring  processes.  Accuracy  and  com- 
putational skills  are  developed.  A wide  range  of  experiences  is 
provided  in  the  use  of  symbols  and  formulas.  Computations 
are  an  integral  part  of  many  processes  and  jobs*  Concepts  of 


(Excerpt  from  an  article  bjf  Robert  L.  Woodward^  California  State 
Industrial  Arts  Conaultantf  reprinted  from  “Improving  Industrial  Arts 
Teaching**  conference  report^  puhlished  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1960.) 
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tolerance  are  developed.  Skills  are  acquired  in  the  estimating 
and  judging  of  size,  quantity,  and  fit 

Relationship  of  Industrial  Arts  to  Science:  Students  are 
given  opportunities  for  research,  investigation,  and  experimen- 
tation. The  scientific  method  is  used  in  solving  problems  in  the 
school  laboratory.  Mechanical  skills  are  developed  which  are 
necessary  in  the  construction  of  equipment  for  scientific 
experimentation. 

Relationship  of  Industrial  Arts  to  Social  Studies;  Students 
practice  democracy  in  establishing  procedures  for  laboratory 
management.  Effective  human  relations  are  developed  by  stu- 
dent participation  in  laboratory  management,  by  working  to- 
gether, and  by  sharing  tools  and  facilities.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  conservation  when  studying  human  and  physical  resources. 
Industrial  materials  and  production  methods  are  studied.  A 
knowledge  of  history,  geography,  and  economics  is  gained 
through  the  study  of  induslxy. 

Relationship  Industrial  Arts  to  Vocational  EducatUm:  Stu- 
dents obtain  information  concerning  requirements  of  occupa- 
tions and  discover  vocational  interests  and  aptitudes.  Technical 
knowledge  is  applied  to  the  solution  of  typical  industrial  prob- 
lems. Tool  and  machine  skills  and  accuracy  are  developed. 
Mass  production,  planning,  and  manufacturing  techniques  are 
used.  Advanced  students  have  an  opportunity  for  some  con- 
centration in  an  industrial  occupation. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Administration 

^HE  FOLLOWING  FACTORS  should  be  considered  by  admin- 
^ istrators,  supervisors  and  classroom  teachers  in  administering 
an  effective  program  of  industrial  arts  education. 

State  Supervisor's  Responsibilities 

The  professional  relations  of  the  state  supervisor  to  school 
administrators,  supervisors,  teacher  educators,  and  teachers  are: 

I.  Administration 

1.  Acquaint  school  officials  and  the  general  public  with 
philosophy,  aims,  and  objectives  of  industrial  arts 
education. 

2.  Assist  administrators  in  the  promotion  of  programs  of 
industrial  arts  education. 

3.  Assist  in  planning,  reorganizing,  and  modernizing  indus- 
trial arts  education  laboratories. 

4.  Assist  in  organizing  machine,  tool,  and  supply  list  in  local 
situations. 

5.  Assist  in  selecting  and  securing  suitable  and  qualified 
teachers. 

6.  Develop  a long-term  program  of  industrial  arts  education 
for  the  state. 

7.  Coordinate  work  with  other  supervisory  groups  of  the 
state. 

8.  Keep  teacher-training  departments  informed  relative  to 
the  supply  and  demand  for  teachers. 

9.  Organize  office  services  so  that  they  may  be  of  the  most 
help  to  all  concerned. 

II.  The  Teacher 

1.  Cooperate  with  programs  of  teacher  education  in  indus- 
trial arts  education. 

2.  Upgrade  qualifications  of  teachers. 

3.  Promote  in-service  teacher  training. 
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4.  Promote  orientation  of  new  teachers  in  their  first  pro- 
fessional positions. 

5.  Counsel  with  individual  teachers. 

6.  Stimulate  group  meetings  of  industrial  arts  education 
teachers. 

7.  Hold  small  group  conferences. 

ni.  Services 

1.  Notices  of  new  professional  industrial  arts  education 
publications. 

2.  Notices  of  new  instructional  materials. 

3.  Heferences  on  related  informational  materials. 

4.  Description  and  illustrations  of  new  and  interesting 
projects. 

5.  Information  received  at  conferences  and  conventions. 

6.  Manipulative  tips  observed  on  visits. 

7.  Information  about  new  industrial  arts  education  products 
appearing  on  the  market. 

8.  Promotion  of  safety  practices  in  school  laboratories. 

IV.  Physical  Plant  and  Equipment 

1.  Assist  in  the  remodeling  of  existing  plants. 

2.  Assist  in  the  planning  of  new  laboratories. 

3.  Assist  in  equipping  laboratories. 

4.  Advise  on  good  housekeeping,  care  of  equipment  and 
tools,  storage  and  issuing  of  supplies,  and  on  general 
functioning  and  appearance  of  the  laboratory. 

5.  Promote  laboratory  safety. 

V.  Instructional  Supervi^on 

1.  Work  with  curriculum  committees. 

2.  Assist  teachers  in  preparing  instructional  materials,  in- 
cluding visual  aids. 

3.  Visit  and  supervise  instruction  in  centers  where  indus- 
trial arte  education  programs  are  set  up. 

4.  Make  general  evaluations  of  the  work  being  done  in  the 
various  school  programs  of  industrial  arts  education. 

VI.  Promotion  of  Program 

1.  Initiate  and  develop  le^slative  interest. 

2.  Advise  on  certification  standards  and  regulations. 
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3.  Promote  the  formulation  of  an  adequate  salary  schedule. 

4.  Encourage  the  pr^aration  and  evaluation  of  textbooks 
and  other  instructional  materials. 

Pupil-Teacher  Ratio 

The  size  of  classes  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
able floor  space,  work  stations,  equipment  and  tools,  supplies 
and  type  of  laboratory.  In  classes  composed  of  students  with 
average  or  above  ability,  enrollment  may  run  as  high  as  twenty- 
four  students.  The  ideal  class  size  is  usually  twenty  students 
for  each  instructor. 

Teacher  Schedule 

The  industrial  arts  education  teacher  should  be  permitted  one 
free  period  each  school  day  for  equipment  maintenance,  pur- 
chase of  supplies  and  materials,  organization  of  class  work,  pre- 
paring lesson  plans,  pupil  conferences,  and  evaluation. 

Industrial  arts  education  should  be  offered  five  periods  per 
week  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  subjects.  It  is  recommended  that  classes  be  scheduled  at 
least  55  minutes  per  day,  five  days  per  week. 

Laboratory  Use 

It  is  recommended  that  industrial  arts  education  laboratories 
be  used  for  instructional  purposes  only.  If  the  instructor  is  to 
be  responsible  for  the  condition  of  all  tools,  materials,  supplies, 
and  equipment  listed  on  the  inventory,  he  is  the  only  one  that 
should  have  a key  to  the  laboratory.  The  use  of  laboratory 
equipment  and  tools  by  the  school  custodian  or  maintenance 
personnel  should  be  avoided. 

The  safety  of  students  depends  largely  on  the  condition  of 
tools  and  equipment. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Instructional  Areas 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION  is  an  essential  and  a neces- 
■^sary  part  of  the  education  of  both  boys  and  girls.  It  should  be 
offered  on  the  elementary  school  level,  junior  high  school  level, 
high  school  level,  and  in  other  programs  serving  special  pur- 
poses. 

Elementary  School  Level 

The  planning  of  industrial  arts  education  experiences  in  the 
elementary  grades  (kindergarten  throu^  grade  six)  usually  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  classroom  teacher.  All  eler;iv.”!’aiy 
teachers  in  South  Carolina  are  required  to  pursue  at  least  one 
three-sanester  hour  course  in  “Arts  for  the  Elementary  Child.'’ 
This  course  includes  such  subjects  as  practical  arts,  industrial 
arts,  and  creative  arts  and  crafts.  Such  experience  include 
simple  woodwork,  clay  modeling,  poster  and  finger  painting, 
interior  decorating,  puppetry,  and  others.  Methods  of  assisting 
the  classroom  teacher  should  include  the  provision  of: 

1.  Special  industrial  arts  education  training  for  the  classroom 
teacher. 

2.  Separate  facilities  within  the  school  staffed  with  trained 
industrial  arts  education  teachers. 

3.  Service^  of  an  mdustrial  arts  education  teacher,  consultant, 
or  supei  hsor  who  makes  scheduled  visits  to  the  classroom 
to  help  the  classroom  teacher. 

4.  Seivices  of  an  itinerant  industrial  arts  education  teacher 
who  makes  scheduled  trips  to  the  school  with  facilities  in 
a portable  laboratory. 

Industrial  arts  education  subjects  in  the  elementary  school 
should  be  taught  as  integral  activiti^  and  experiences  with 
other  school  studies,  emphasizing  interests,  needs,  and  abilities 
of  both  the  individual  and  group. 

Junior  School  Level 

At  the  junior  hi^  school  level  (seventh  and  eighth,  or  seventh 
through  ninth  grades)  industrial  arts  education  is  an  integral 
and  often  required  part  of  the  total  program  of  education. 
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Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  help  students  discover 
and  develop  their  aptitudes,  abilities  and  interests*  Students  at 
this  level  are  usually  guided  through  a series  of  exploratory, 
creative,  and  manipulative  experiences  in  a variety  of  indus- 
trial arts  education  areas.  Safe  practices  in  the  use  and  care 
of  industrial  materials,  tools,  and  equipment  are  emphasized. 
Activities  involving  the  practical  applications  of  mathematics, 
science,  language  and  social  studies  are  stressed.  Areas  in 
the  recommoided  program  are  drawing,  woodworking,  metal 
working,  electricity,  graphic  arts,  plastics,  ceramics,  and  home 
mechanics. 


Subject  Areas 
Junior  High  School 
(Grades  7 and  or  7 through  9) 

Drawing:  Freehand  sketching,  print  reading,  planning  and 
designing. 

Woodworking:  Fundamentals  of  woodworking  emphasizing 
hand  tool  operations,  basic  machine  operations,  upholster- 
ing, and  finishing. 

Metalworking:  Elementary  sheet  metal  involving  various  kinds 
of  sheet  metals  and  methods  of  joining  together,  folding, 
bending,  etc.  Casting  of  low  temperature  melting  point 
metals. 

Electricity:  Practical  application  of  such  electrical  principles  as 
magnetism,  flow  of  current,  resistance  and  measurements 
thiou^  simple  circuits,  motor  and  appliance  repair.  Gen- 
eration, transmission,  distribution,  consumption,  and  control 
of  electrical  power  including  basic  electronics. 

Graphic  Arts:  Block  printing,  silk  screen  printing,  letterpress 
printing,  rubber  stamp  making,  and  photography. 

Plastics:  Types  of  plastics,  hand  and  machine  operations,  ce- 
menting, carving,  dyeing,  heating  and  bending,  engraving, 
and  finishing. 

Ceramics:  Pottery  and  tile,  Keene  cement,  concrete,  masonry 
and  glassworking. 

Home  Mechanics:  Minor  repairs  to  electrical  appliances,  plumb- 
ing, heating  equipment,  doors,  screens,  upholstery,  electrical 
switches,  cement  and  plaster  work,  landscaping,  painting, 
decorating,  and  wood  finishing. 
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Senior  High  School  Level 

The  school  curriculum  at  the  high  school  level  (ninth  through 
twelfth,  tenth  through  twelfth,  or  eleventh  and  twelfth)  in- 
cludes industrial  arts  education  as  an  elective  subject  for  those 
students  who  have  had  previous  experience  in  industrial  arts 
education  on  the  junior  high  school  level.  For  those  students 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  exploratory  courses 
in  the  junior  high  school,  the  high  school  program  should  pro- 
vide for  basic  exploratory  courses.  It  is  recommended  that 
students  have  experiences  in  each  of  the  industrial  arts  educa- 
tion areas  available  in  the  school  before  they  are  encouraged  to 
select  an  area  of  concentration. 

The  well  planned  high  school  curriculum  includes  opportuni- 
ties in  areas  not  provided  at  the  junior  high  school  level,  op- 
portunities for  advanced  experiences  in  areas  previously  studied, 
and  prerequisites  for  vocational  programs.  The  program  should 
be  directed  toward  the  technical  aspects  of  the  fundamental 
elements  of  industry  through  study  and  experience  utilizing  a 
wide  range  of  tools,  machines,  materials,  processes,  products, 
and  occupations  typical  of  our  industrial  technical  society. 
High  school  industrial  arts  education  programs  should  offer 
opportunities  which  are  pre-vocational,  pre-engineering,  and 
pre-industrial  education  in  nature. 

Subject  Areas 
Senior  lUgh  School 

(Grades  9 through  12,  10  through  12,  or  11  and  12) 

Drawing:  Blueprint  reading  machine,  architectural,  topograph- 
ical, technical,  basic  engineering,  drawing  and  reproduction 
techniques. 

Woodworking;  Furniture  and  cabinet  making,  wood  finishing, 
uphdstery,  basic  carpentry,  and  pattern  making. 
Metalworking:  Sheet  metal,  art  metal,  ornamental  iron  work, 
forging,  heat  treating,  foundry,  welding,  bench  metal  and 
machine  tool  work. 

Electricity  and  Electronics:  Construction  and  servicing  of  elec- 
trical equipment,  appliances,  and  devices  used  in  the  gen- 
eration, transmission,  distribution,  consumption,  and  control 
of  electrical  power.  Electronics  as  applied  to  communica- 
tions (radio-television  and  industrial  control  systems). 
Power  Mechanics:  Fundamentals  of  engines,  maintenance  of 
internal  combustion  engines,  such  as  lawn  mowers,  chain 
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saws,  automobiles,  etc.  At  this  stage  it  might  be  desirable 
to  have  all  parts  mounted  on  standards  allowing  for  prac- 
tical experiment  and  actual  tear  down  and  assembly. 
Home  Mechanics:  Minor  repairs  to  household  appliances,  plumb- 
ing; heating  equipment,  doors,  screens,  upholstery,  electrical 
circuits  and  switches,  cement  and  plaster  work,  landscaping, 
painting,  decorating  and  wood  finishing. 

Specdal  Programs 

Industrial  arts  education  programs  may  also  be  organized  to 
meet  specialized  needs  for  adults,  mentally  retarded  children, 
the  physically  handicapped,  and  the  mentally  gifted.  Team- 
teaching by  the  shop  instructor  with  special  education  teachers 
is  recommended  for  classes  of  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped students. 

Adults:  Adult  classes  can  be  geared  to  the  study  of  technical 
subjects  for  the  sake  of  creativity,  craftsmanship,  occupational 
exploration  towards  more  specific  vocational  training,  self- 
improvement,  hobby  development,  and  general  maintenance 
and  repair  skills.  Topical  adult  courses  mi^t  include  Funda- 
mentals of  Electricity,  Fundamentals  of  Radio,  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Photogr^hy,  Woodwork,  Upholstering,  Art  Metal 
Work,  Model-making  and  Small  Engine  Maintenance  and  Re- 
pair. Adult  courses  should  be  highly  individualized,  varied  in 
offerings  and  deigned  to  meet  community  needs. 

Gifted:  Classes  for  gifted  students  may  be  accelerated  and 
correlated  with  the  mathematics  or  science  departments.  Stu- 
dents preparing  for  future  careers  in  engineering  or  other  tech- 
nological professions  mi^t  follow  a curriculum  including  one 
semester  each  of  drafting,  electricity,  power  mechanics,  metals 
and  technical  drawing. 

Handica|^)ed:  Physically  handicapped  youngsters  can  reap 
many  practical  and  therapeutic  benefits  from  working  with 
tools.  Equipment,  supplies,  and  subjects  must  be  adapted  to 
the  degree  and  nature  of  each  child's  disability,  and  precaution 
taken  to  plan  a program  which  will  avoid  danger  and  fatigue 
to  the  children,  challenge  them  to  help  themselves  as  much  as 
po^ble,  and  assist  them  in  developing  occupational  skil^  and 
worthwhile  leisure  activities. 

Retarded:  Classes  designed  for  the  mentally  retarded  should 
be  small  with  emphasis  on  therapeutic  value,  home  mainte- 
nance use,  safe  work  practices,  and  developing  self-confidence 
of  each  individual 
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CHAPTER  V 

Types  of  Industrial  Arts  Education  Laboratories 

CmCE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION  is  a planned  pro- 
^gram  of  educational  experiences  requiring  special  facilities, 
the  type  of  industrial  arts  education  laboratory  established  in  a 
school  curriculum  would  depend  on  the  age  and  type  of  stu- 
dents, the  objectives  to  be  achieved,  the  facilities  and  resources 
available  for  instruction,  and  the  qualifications  and  versatility 
of  the  instructor.  The  three  major  types  of  laboratory  organiza- 
tions for  the  teaching  of  industrial  arts  education  are: 

1.  The  Comprehensive  General  Laboratory 

2.  The  General  Unit  Laboratory 

3.  The  Unit  Laboratory 

The  Cominreheiisive  General  Laboratory  is  designed  to  have 
two  or  more  activities  of  work  in  progress  in  separate  work 
areas  of  the  laboratory  at  the  same  time.  Work  stations  could 


be  provided  in  the  metal  area,  planning  area,  electricity-elec- 
tronic area,  wood  area,  drawing  and  graphic  arts  area,  craft 
area,  and  so  on*  This  type  of  laboratory  lends  itself  to  a wide 
range  of  activities*  Generally  a four-activity  laboratory  is  con- 
sidered a good  comprehensive  general  laboratory*  It  is  an  eco- 
nomical plan  in  that  one  teacher  directs  a number  of  different 
activities.  It  requires,  however,  that  the  teacher  be  broadly 
trained  and  basically  capable*  This  program  has  been  found 
sound  in  school  districts  with  only  one  or  two  industrial  arts 
education  laboratories* 

The  General  Urli  Laboratory  provides  for  a wide  range  of 
activities  confined  to  one  general  classification  of  material 
Thus  a general  metal  shop  will  provide  work  areas  in  foundry, 
sheet  metal,  machine  tool,  forging,  welding,  and  other  metal 
production  activities.  The  diversity  of  equipment,  range  of 
materials,  and  project  possibilities  dovetail  very  well  into  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  industrial  arts  education* 

The  general  unit  laboratory  is  recommended  when  two  or 
more  laboratory  units  are  required  to  meet  the  industrial  arts 
education  needs  of  a school  district.  The  laboratory  titles  are 
broad  and  indicate  the  wide  range  of  activities  which  may  be 
included  Suggested  titles  to  be  used  are:  General  Metal,  Gen- 
eral Home  Mechanics,  General  y^ood.  General  Power  Mechan- 
ics>,  General  Graphic  Arts,  General  Drawing,  General  Crafts. 

The  Unit  Laboratory  deals  in  one  industrial  material  such  as 
wood,  electricity,  metal,  or  drafting.  The  unit  laboratory  should 
be  in  the  larger  senior  hi^  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
pupil  capacity  of  the  building.  The  unit  laboratory  is  inclined 
towards  vocational  methods,  procedures,  and  objectives,  and 
seldom  adequately  fulfills  the  broader  objectives  of  industrial 
arts  education* 

The  unit  laboratory  is  losing  ground  as  a true  industrial  arts 
education  organization,  but  will  continue  to  find  favor  when 
the  demand  is  for  a hybrid  oiganization  having  some  of  the 
features  of  both  industrial  arts  education  and  vocational  trade 
and  industrial  education* 

The  preparation  of  the  teacher  requires  concentration  in  one 
field. 
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Factors  to  Be  Considered  in  D^ermining 
The  Type  of  Prograno.  to  Be  Offered 

Administrators  and  teachers  planning  a well  balanced  pro- 
gram should  give  consideration  to  the  objectives  formulated  for 
industrial  arts  education.  If  the  objectives  provide  a broad, 
general,  and  exploratory  type  of  training  where  the  develop- 
ment of  interest,  consumer  knowledge,  elementary  skills,  and  an 
understanding  of  industrial  life  is  paramount,  the  laboratory 
should  provide  experiences  in  several  different  activities. 

The  selection  of  the  program  and  the  type  of  facilities  is  influ- 
enced by  community  interest,  the  number  of  studente  enrolled 
in  the  school,  and  the  potential  enrollment  in  industrial  arts 
education  classes.  In  the  smaller  schools,  the  better  program 
would  be  that  of  the  comprehensive  general  laboratory  in 
which  several  fields  of  experiences  are  offered.  The  larger 
schools  could  probably  finance  several  general  unit  laboratories 
or  several  unit  laboratories. 

The  occupational  life  or  character  of  a community  will  often 
influence  the  type  of  program  offered;  however,  industrial  arts 
education  will  be  of  value  to  all  students  regardless  of  vocation 
or  conummity. 

Industrial  arts  education  should  be  a part  of  the  required 
curriculum  at  the  junior  hi^  school  level  and  facilities  should 
be  available  for  broad  exploratory  activity.  This  program 
should  provide  manipulative  activity  and  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment of  understanding,  appreciation,  interest,  and  good  habits 
of  work. 


Where  industrial  arts  education  is  required  in  the  junior  high 
school,  the  senior  hi^  school  program  should  provide  more 
specialized  skills  and  more  technical  information.  Classroom 
procedures  should  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  practice 
in  industry.  For  students  in  the  senior  high  school  who  do  not 
expect  to  go  to  college,  an  extensive  program  should  be  given  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  more  specialized  courses  in  trade 
school  or  industry. 


It  is  su^ested  in  planning  a well  coordinated  program 
throughout  the  public  school  curriculum  that  industrial  arte 
education  be  planned  on  the  horizontal  progres^sion  approach. 
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Total 

School 

Enrollment 


0-249 


260-499 


500-749 


760-1,000 
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SUGGESTED  PROGRAMS 
Junior  High  School 
(Grades  7-8-9) 


Number  and 
Types  of 
Laboratories 

One  Laboratory 

1 — Comprehensive 
General  Laboratory 
(Grades  7-8-9) 

Two  Laboratories 

1 — General  Crafts 
(Grade  7) 

1 — Comprehensive 
General  Laboratory 
(Grades  8-9) 

Three  Laboratories 

1 — General  Woodwork 
(Grade  7) 

1 — Drafting  and  Graphics 
(Grade  8) 


1 — General  Metals 
(Metal,  Electricity, 
Mechanics) 

(Grade  9) 

Pour  Laboratories 

1 — General  Wood 
Laboratory 
(Grade  7) 

1 — Drafting  and  Graphics 
(Grades  8-9) 

1 — General  Metals 
(Grades  8-9) 

1 — Home  and  Power 
Mechanics 
(Grades  8-9) 


Subject  Matter 
Areas 
Courses 

Planning  and  Drawing,  Gen- 
eral Wood,  Electricity,  Metal, 
Plastics,  Ceramics,  Home  Me- 
chanics, Graphic  Arts  (Sug- 
tion-Use  4 Areas) 

Courses 

Plastics,  Ceramics,  Art  Metal, 
Leather 

Drawing  and  Planning,  Wood, 
Electricity,  Metals,  Home 
Mechanics,  Graphic  Arts 

Courses 

Craftwork  including  Wood 
taught  in  woodwork  area 

Drawing,  Photography,  Silk 
Screen,  Linoleum  Block, 
Hand  Press  Work 

Machine  Tool  Operation, 
Sheet  Metal,  Electricity, 
Forge  Work,  Bench  Metal 
Work,  Home  Mechanics 

Courses 

General  Crafts  including 
Wood  taught  in  woodshop 

Drafting  including  planning 
and  other  Graphic  Arts 

General  Metal  Laboratory 
including  Electricity  and 
Metal  Work 

Home  and  Power  Mechanics 
including  Maintenance  and 
Operation  of  Home  Equip- 
ment, and  Small  2-  and  4- 
Cycle  Internal  Combustion 
En^nes 
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Total 

School 

Enrollment 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 


750-1,000 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAMS 
Senior  High  School 
(Grade*  10-11-12) 

Number  and 

Types  of  Subject  Matter 

Laboratories  Areas 


One  Laboratory 

1 — Comprehensive 
General  Laboratory 
(Grade  10) 

Two  Laboratories 

1 — Comprehensive 
General  Laboratory 
(Grade  10) 

1 — ^Drafting  and  Graphics 
(Grades  10-11) 


Three  Laboratories 

1 — ood  and  Metals 
(Grades  10-11-12) 

1 — ^Drafting  and  Graphics 
(Grades  10-11-12) 

1 — Electricity,  Machine 
Work,  and  Mechanics 
(Grades  10-11-12) 


Four  Laboratories 

1 — Wood 

(Grades  10-11-12) 


1 — ^Drafting  and  Graphic 
Arts 

(Grades  10-11-12) 

1 — ^Electrical 

(Grades  10-11-12) 

1 — General  Metal 
(Grades  10-11-12) 


Courses 

Wood,  Metal,  Drawing,  Elec- 
tricityt  and  Power  Mechanics 

Courses 

Wood,  Sheet  Metal,  Machine 
Tool  Operation,  Electricity, 
Home  Mechanics 

All  areas  of  Drafting,  Blue- 
print Reading,  and  Graphic 
Arts 

Course* 

Hand  and  Machine  Wood- 
work, General  Metal  Work 

All  areas  of  Drawing,  Blue- 
print Reading,  and  Graphic 
Arts 

Electricity  - Electronics,  Ma- 
chine Tool  Operation,  Me- 
chanics, including  2-  and  4- 
Cycle  Internal  Combustion 
Engines 

Courses 

Hand  and  Machine  Wood- 
work, Wood  Finishing,  Up- 
holstery, Wood  Turning,  and 
Pattern  Making 

All  areas  of  Drawing,  Blue- 
print Reading,  and  Graphic 
Arts 

Electricity,  Basic  Electronics, 
Radio,  and  Television 

General  Metal  Work  to  in- 
clude Sheet  Metal,  Welding, 
Forging,  and  Machine  Tool 
Operations,  and  Power  Me- 
chanics 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Laboratory  Facilities 

IN  PLANNING  the  industrial  arts  education  laboratory  require- 
■^ments  for  a particular  school,  many  factors  should  be  consid- 
ered, such  as:  the  grade  levels  to  be  served,  the  scope  of  the 
curriculum,  and  both  the  potential  school  enrollment  and  the 
anticipated  enrollment  in  the  industrial  arts  education  program. 
These  factors  determine  the  type  and  number  of  laboratories 
needed,  as  well  as  the  size,  types,  and  quantity  of  equipment 
needed  for  each  laboratory.  Experience  has  shown  that  enroll- 
ments increase  as  the  quality  of  the  program  increases.  On  the 
average,  an  enrollment  of  approximately  25  to  30%  of  the 
student  body  can  be  expected.  For  an  accurate  prediction  of 
the  number  of  laboratories  and  teachers  needed,  the  predicted 
enrollment  should  be  translated  into  the  number  and  type  of 
classes  to  be  scheduled. 

Wise  planning  pays  dividends  in  constructing  new  facilities, 
remodeling  existing  facilities,  or  rearranging  the  layout  in 
existing  industrial  arts  education  laboratories  to  facilitate  a 
curriculum  revision.  Experience  has  shown  that  poor  initial 
planning  usually  results  in  long-lasting  ill  effects  to  the  pro- 
gram. Once  a building  is  constructed,  additional  changes  are 
slow  in  coming.  It  is  recommended  that  experienced  industrial 
arts  education  teachers  or  supervisors  work  closely  with  admin- 
istrators and  architects  in  planning  industrial  arts  education 
laboratories. 

The  following  recommendations  may  be  used  in  planning 
laboratories  in  most  communities  with  necessary  modifications. 

A.  Size*  Shape*  and  Location 

A minimum  of  75  square  feet  per  pupil  should  be  provided 
in  laboratories  and  40  square  feet  in  drafting  rooms.  (General 
Metal  laboratory  and  Power  Mechanics  laboratory  require 
100  to  150  square  feet  per  student.) 

Total  minimum  floor  area  for  laboratory,  drawing-planning 
room,  and  storage  room  should  be  not  less  than  3,000  square 
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feet;  of  this  total  area,  not  less  than  1,800  square  feet  should 
be  provided  as  training  area. 

Laboratories  should  be  located  on  the  first  floor. 

All  floor  space  of  a laboratory  should  be  on  one  level. 

Laboratories  should  be  located  where  noise  will  cause  the 
least  interference  with  the  rest  of  the  school.  A wing  of  the 
building  or  a separate  building  near  the  main  building  is 
preferable. 

A laboratory  area,  square  or  of  rectangular  shape  not  ex- 
ceeding a ratio  of  one  to  two,  is  best.  Avoid  recessed  areas, 
“L"  and  ‘T'  shapes.  All  parts  of  the  laboratory  should  be 
visible  to  the  instructor. 

Ceiling  height  should  be  at  least  12  feet. 

The  laboratory  should  not  be  a passage-way  to  other  rooms. 

B.  Walls.  Floors,  and  Ceilings 

Concrete  floo..  drafting  room  and  planning  room  floors 
should  be  covered  with  tile. 

Where  concrete  floors  are  used  and  color  is  desired,  u.e  color 
should  be  added  at  the  time  the  floor  is  poured  and  all 
exposed  concrete  floors  should  be  finished  smooth  and 
dust-proofed. 

Conduit  for  machines  should  be  laid  before  the  floor  is 
poured  and  allowed  to  terminate  at  floor  level;  covered  out- 
lets should  be  placed  at  predetermined  machine  locations. 

Wall  raceways  containing  220V  three  phase,  220V  single 
phase,  ajid  llOV  service  should  be  provided  as  they  permit 
flexibility  in  organizing  or  relocating  machines. 

Walls  should  have  a smooth  finish.  A wainscoting  48* -72” 
high  and  of  durable  nature  should  be  provided.  Higher 
wainscotings  permit  more  effective  use  of  wall  space. 

Provide  glass  panels  from  wainscot  height  to  72**  above  the 
floor  in  partitions  between  laboratory  and  auxiliary  rooms. 

Partition  walls  should  be  non-bearing  walls  of  ceiling  height, 
and  of  a semi-permanent  construction  to  permit  future 
alterations  in  floor  plan.  Masonry  walls  are  not  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose. 

Ceilings  should  be  acoustically  treated. 
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C.  Windows  and  Doors 


Use  metal  sash  of  the  awning  or  deflector  type  when  possible. 

Windows  should  extend  to  the  ceiling. 

Select  a northern  exposure  when  possible.  Drawing  rooms 
should  have  a northeast  exposure. 

Sunli^t  should  be  controlled. 

Provide  only  one  door  as  the  regular  means  of  pupil  entrance. 

One  8-10’  entrance  with  overhead  door  should  be  provided 
on  the  service  drive. 

Door  locks  should  have  master-keys. 

D.  Illuminaticm  and  Painting 

A minimum  of  50  foot-candle  at  bench  hei^t  should  be 
provided  in  shops  and  a minimum  of  100  foot-candles  in 
drawing  rooms.  Local  lighting  should  be  provided  where 
necessary. 

Direct  or  semi-direct  type  of  fixture  are  bet  for  labora- 
torie.  Diffused  light  is  preferred.  Incandescent  li^t  is  gen- 
erally satisfactory.  Fixture  hei^t  should  be  at  leet  10  feet 
in  laboratorie. 

Light  switche  should  be  located  near  the  main  entrance  to 
laboratorie  and  drawing  rooms. 

The  lifting  circuit  should  be  separate  from  circuits  for 
machine  and  wall  convenience  ouUets. 

Secure  the  advice  of  a lighting  expert  if  possible. 

Ceilings  and  walls  should  be  painted  with  a flat,  high  re- 
flection factor  paint.  Ceilings  should  be  white  with  a reflec- 
tion factor  of  85%  or  above.  Upper  walls  should  be  of  a 
suitable  color  and  with  a reflection  factor  of  60%.  Wain- 
scoting should  have  « reflection  factor  of  40-60%.  Equip- 
ment in  the  laboratory  should  be  painted  to  carry  out  the 
color  scheme.  Color  scheme  suggestions  are  available  from 
paint  manufacturers. 

E.  Equij^ent 

Provide  aisles  of  travel  to  commonly  used  areas.  Insure 
ample  space  around  equipment. 
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Equipment  used  in  sequential  order  should  be  located  in  the 
order  of  its  operation. 

Locate  related  areas  together,  i.e.,  welding,  forging,  foundry; 
ceramics,  keene  cement,  plastics,  etc. 

Utilize  natural]^  lighted  areas  for  precision  equipment  such 
as  lathes,  drawing  tables,  grinders,  saws,  etc.,  and  consider 
direction  of  light  in  locating  equipment. 

Purchase  only  self-contained  machines,  not  combination 
machines.  Never  run  two  or  more  machines  from  the  same 
motor. 

Locate  machines  to  accommodate  largest  sizes  of  materials 
commonly  handled.  Do  not  distort  the  most  effective  ar- 
rangement for  the  occasional  extra  large  piece  of  material. 

Locate  the  most  frequently  used  equipment  near  the  center 
of  operation. 

Allow  sufficient  floor  space  far  assembly  areas. 

Where  necessary,  provide  dust  collectors  for  machines  and 
exhausts  for  gas  and  fumes. 

All  machines  should  be  controlled  by  a master  switch  con- 
veniently located  In  the  shop  and  near  the  entrance. 

Tools  and  equipment  should  be  purchased  with  the  sizes  of 
the  pupils  in  mind. 

Purchase  high  quality  equipment,  preferably  of  medium 
weight. 

Planning  and  library  centers  should  be  located  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room  separated  from  the  work  area  by  glass  partition. 

Lighted  display  cabinets  or  cases  should  be  provided  outside 
but  near  the  working  area  of  the  laboratory. 

Lumber  and  metal  bar  stock,  band  iron,  etc.,  may  be  stored 
in  vertical  bins  for  economy  of  space. 

F.  Oilier  Facilities 

Provide  adequate  storage  space  for  pupil  projects,  supplies, 
etc. 

Provide  sinks  with  hot  and  cold  running  water  where 
needed. 
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Washing  facilities  and  drinking  fountains  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  laboratory.  If  possible,  toilet  facilities  should 
also  be  provided.  Provide  adequate  chalk  board  and  bulletin 
board  space.  Water,  gas,  and  compressed  air  should  be 
provided. 

Locate  conv^ence  outlets  in  the  walls  of  the  laboratory  at 
frequent  intervals.  Outlets  should  be  at  least  36”  above  the 
floor.  Outlets  for  soldering  irons  and  other  heat’^'g  equip- 
ment should  be  equipped  with  pilot  lights. 

Unit  type  heaters  mounted  near  the  ceiling  are  generally 
suitable. 

Ventilation  systems  for  laboratories  should  be  separate  from 
the  ventilation  systems  for  the  rest  of  the  school, 

A sounding  unit  for  the  school  fire  alarm  and  period  bell 
systems  should  be  installed  in  the  laboratory. 

Tools  And  Equiinneni 

A list  of  up-to-date  tools  and  equipment  for  each  type  of 
laboratory  may  be  secured  through  the  office  of  the  state  super- 
visor of  industrial  arts  education. 
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Locker  and 
Wash  Room 


Supplies 


Drawing  and  Planning 
Area  No.  1 


Finishing 
and  Storage 
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Glass 


Office 


Glass 


Glass 


Graphic  Arts  and/or 
Ceramics  Area  No.  2 


Wood  and/or  Home 
Mechanics  or  Plasdcs 
Area  No.  4 


Metals  and/or  Power 
Mechanics  or  Etectrlcity 
Area  No.  3 


Wood  Storage 


I 1 

I Overhead  * 

j Door  j 

I !- 


Metat  Storage 


Comprehensiv  General  Laboratory  — Total  area,  4,800  square  feet 
(60  X 80).  Areas  1 and  4 contain  fixed  equipment,  while  Areas  2 and 
3 are  adaptable  to  any  of  several  instructional  areas.  The  door  for 
pupil  entrance  could  be  located  from  the  corridor  Into  areas  2,  3 or  4. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Arrangement  and  Equipment  of  Industrial 
Arts  Education  Department 

Office 

Ir  IS  RECOMMENDED  that  the  instructor’s  office  be  built 
adjacent  to  the  laboratory  with  a glass  partition  that  will  pro- 
vide a view  of  the  entire  laboratory.  However,  the  instructor 
should  spend  most  of  his  time  in  the  laboratory  seeing  that  the 
work  is  beii^  done  properly,  and  giving  instruction  when 
needed.  The  office  should  be  of  convenient  size  and  provided 
with  equipment  for  record  filing,  conferences,  and  the  instruc- 
tor’s personal  study. 


Lockers  and  Washroom 

Some  type  of  washroom  facilities  are  necessary  since  most 
laboratory  activity  produces  some  dust,  grease,  etc.,  on  the  hands 
and  clothes.  Instructors  should  see  that  students  wash  their 
hands  and  clean  up  before  reporting  to  the  next  class.  Lockers 
should  be  provided  for  the  storage  of  aprons  and  other  clothes. 
They  may  be  installed  in  corridors  in  the  absence  of  a special 
locker  room.  A locker  room  is  preferably  connected  with  wa^- 
room  and  toilets. 


Finishing  Room 

In  programs  offering  woodwork,  a finishing  room  should  be 
provided  adjacent  to  the  laboratory.  It  should  be  well-lifted, 
ventilated,  dust-free,  and  have  an  exhaust  fan  if  spray  equip- 
ment is  used.  Storage  equipment  in  the  finishing  room  should 
consist  of  metal  containers  for  finishing  materials,  brushes,  oily 
rags,  w^te,  etc.  S|pray  equipment  should  be  installed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fire  underwriters’  code,  and  a fire  extinguisher 
of  a suitable  type  and  size  placed  in  the  fin^hing  room.  A sink 
with  cold  and  hot  water  would  be  useful. 

Storage 

The  storage  of  tools  and  materials  will  vary  with  the  type  of 
instructional  units  offered  in  the  industrial  arts  laboratory, 
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Adequate  planning  can  be  done  only  after  the  variety  of  activ- 
ities has  been  determined. 

A special  toolroom  may  be  provided,  which  in  some  respects 
approaches  a representation  of  industry,  but  it  is  not  always 
the  best  method  of  storage  for  the  tools.  The  open  tool  panel 
or  cabinet  system  is  a time  saver  and  has  other  advantages.  I 

Begardless  of  the  system  used,  tools  should  be  arranged  so  that 
the  instructor  can  quickly  determine  if  any  tools  are  missing. 

In  woodworking  laboratories,  a lumber  room  should  be  located 
near  an  outside  entrance  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  long  pieces 
of  lumber  to  the  working  area.  Some  type  of  rack  should  be 
provided  for  “shorts*^  which  will  be  used  only  if  properly 
stored  in  marked  rac^. 

Adequate  storage  facilities  should  be  provided  for  other  lab- 
oratory supplies  such  as  nails,  screws,  glue,  sandpaper,  hard- 
ware, etc.  I 

Storage  space  for  finished  and  unfinished  projects  is  neces-  j 

sary.  Some  beautifully  designed  laboratories  have  omitted 
project  storage  space,  only  to  find  the  laboratory  cluttered  and 
unattractive  after  the  program  is  in  progress. 


Care  Oi  Laboratory 

The  industrieil  arts  progreun*s  success  in  a community  might 
be  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  laboratory,  its  neatness, 
cleanliness,  and  orderliness.  Supervisors,  administrators  and 
other  visitors  are  influenced  by  the  care  of  the  laboratory. 
Students  will  also  reflect  orderliness  and  neatness  in  their 
work.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  proper  maintenance 
and  care  of  equipment,  as  the  expenditure  on  equipment  can- 
not be  justified  unless  it  is  kept  in  good  working  order. 
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Comprehensive  General  Laboratory  — Thacksfon  Junior  High  School, 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Library 

Planning  a job  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  industrial  arts  edu- 
cation. Just  as  machines  and  tools  are  necessary  in  perform- 
ing the  job,  the  tools  of  planning  are  equally  essential.  A 
planning  area  in  the  classroom  adjoining  the  laboratory  should 
contain  drawing  equipment,  project  books,  blueprints,  reading 
material,  etc.  An  adequate  planning  area  will  encourage  in- 
structor and  students  to  do  proper  planning  before  undertaking 
a project. 
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Mr.  Ross  Corn^  Teacher,  Union  High  School,  Union,  S.  C,  Demonstrates 
to  Students  How  to  Sharpen  and  Set  a Hand  Plane 

\ Housekeeping 

; Grood  housekeeping  habits  can  be  developed  in  students  if  a 

^ workable  system  is  installed  by  the  instructor.  This  is  a task 

that  ^ould  not  be  assigned  to  a janitor  or  one  student.  It  is 
i preferable  that  duties  be  assigned  to  every  student  and  that 

these  duties  be  rotated.  The  system  used  must  be  designed  to 
fit  the  particular  situation. 

Su^ested  assignments  are:  Shop  Superintendent,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Record  Clerk,  Librarian,  Tool  Foreman,  Supply 
Foreman,  Safety  Foreman,  Clean-up  Foreman  and  Area  Fore- 
man. 

The  following  checklist  may  serve  as  a guide  to  the  teach®: 
in  maintaining  good  housdceeping: 

1.  An  orderly  lumber  rack  and  room. 

2.  Orderly  tool  storage  facilities. 

3.  Baiches  well  arranged  and  cared  for. 

4.  Regular  floor  cleaning. 
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5.  Neat  ftnishing  area. 

6.  A covered  metal  container  for  oily  rags  and  waste. 

7.  The  blackboard  clean  and  neat. 

8.  Storage  space  for  unfinished  projects. 

9.  All  tools  and  machinery  kept  clean  of  dirt,  oil,  and  rust. 

10.  The  bulletin  board  neat. 

11.  The  glue  bench,  clamps,  mixing  pans  or  jars,  and  glue 
properly  arranged  and  stored. 

12.  The  books,  blueprints,  magazines  and  other  reading  mate- 
rial kept  clean  and  in  order. 

13.  Storage  space  for  finished  projects. 

14.  The  cases,  window  ledges,  etc.,  dusted  frequently. 

15.  The  material  on  the  bulletin  board  kept  in  order  and 
dianged  frequently. 

16.  The  students  wearir^  clean  aprons. 

17.  A box  of  usable  scraps  of  odd  material. 

18.  The  windows  washed  occasionally. 

19.  The  sink  or  lavatory  cleaned  daily. 

20.  The  lockers  kept  clean  and  orderly. 

21.  The  teadier’s  desk  kept  in  order. 

22.  A container  tor  waste. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Records  and  Forms,  Student  Assistants 

Proper  concern  for  administrative  organization  must  be 
given  by  the  industrial  arts  education  teacher  if  his  laboratory 
is  to  function  in  a productive  manner.  From  days  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  industrial  arts  education  training,  it  has  been  found 
that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  some  form  of  administrative 
records  if  proper  objectives  were  to  be  attained.  Progress  which 
is  gained  in  laboratory  type  work  is  made  possible  through 
knowledge  of  past  experiences;  therefore,  if  no  record  of  past 
experiences  is  kept,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make  intelligent 
future  decisions. 

Record  systems  will  vary  from  school  to  school,  and  indi- 
vidual to  individual.  The  s;^tems  will  depend  greatly  upon 
the  teacher’s  efficiency.  The  important  fact  is  that  vital  in- 
formation regarding  the  activities  of  the  laboratory  and  indi- 
vidual achievement  must  be  kept  on  file  for  immediate  use. 
The  teacher  who  caimot  refer  quickly  to  dependable  records 
when  making  decisions  regarding  his  department  is  almost 
helpless. 

Each  industrial  arts  education  teacher  should  have  some 
organized  method  of  keeping  an  assortment  of  well-planned 
records  and  forms,  including  the  following: 


STUDENT  CUMULATIVE  RECORD 

This  record  should  contain  confidential  data  regarding  the 
student.  Information  may  be  accumulated  and  kept  in  a folder 
or  preferably  printed  on  the  folder.  It  should  contain  at  least 
the  following  information: 

1.  Name,  age,  address,  parents*  names  and  occupations. 

2.  Clarification,  shop  courses  taken  with  grades,  teacher 
observations  and  comments,  occupational  interests. 

3.  Standardized  test  results,  special  aptitudes  and  any  un- 

: usual  traits. 
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4,  Any  observations  relating  to  students’  personal,  educa- 
tional and  occupational  adjustments. 

5.  Follow-up  record  for  future  consideration  in  course  im- 
provement studies. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION  CUMULATIVE  RECORD 


Public  ScbooU 

lunior-Senior  High  School 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  CUMULATIVE  RECORD  — Page  2 


Industnal  Arts 
Education  Subjects 


1963-64 


Subject  {Grade 


Days  Absent 


Days  Tardy 


(Check  Excellent^  Satisfactory  or  Unsatisfactory) 


1964-65 


Grade 


1965-66 


Shibject  I Grade 


laBDii 

OElill 

issi 

Effort 

B*S 

Speed  and  Efficiency 

■■■ 

Promptness 

■■■ 

mHi 

Self-reliance 

9*S 

■■ 

; Co-operation 

■■■ 

Neatness 

1 Shop  Language 

Name  of  Test 


Raw  Scores  Standard  % Glass 


Instructor's  Summary- 


Name  of  Firm 


FOLLOWUP  RECORD 


Address  I Job 


Comment 


TEACHER'S  CLASS  RECORD 


This  record  is  indispensable  in  keeping  track  of  a student's 
work.  It  usually  contains  the  following  information: 

L Name  and  number  of  the  course,  year  and  semester, 
number  and  days  the  class  meets. 

2.  Names  of  the  class  members  in  alphabetical  order  with 
their  work  numbers,  if  work  numbers  are  assigned  as  an 
aid  in  identifying  projects. 

3.  Project  grades  and  material  completed,  indicating  dates 
when  work  is  completed,  and  any  other  helpful  informa- 
tion regarding  a student’s  work  during  a given  period. 

PROJECT  REPORT 

A project-planning  sheet  is  an  invaluable  part  of  an  indus- 
trial arts  laboratory.  It  provides  one  of  the  most  worthwhile 
projects  that  can  be  carried  on  in  the  school  shop.  While  these 
forms  mi^t  vary  with  different  shops,  a well  planned  form  will 
facilitate  the  instructor’s  job  of  checking  and  grading.  This  form 
should  include  space  for  the  following  information: 

1.  Student’s  name  and  date  the  project  is  begun. 

2.  Name  of  the  project  and  its  cost 

3.  A sketch  or  <h:awing  of  the  project. 

4.  A bill  of  materials  and  estimated  cost  of  each. 

5.  A list  of  the  steps,  in  proper  order  of  sequence,  which 
are  required  to  complete  the  project,  including  any  refer- 
ences which  are  to  be  read  by  the  student  in  connection 
with  different  operations  involved  in  the  project. 

6.  Detailed  drawings,  if  necessary. 


Name- 

Project 


PROJECT  REPORT 

High  School 

Indtutrial  Arts  Education  Department 

Class Period 

Date  Started Completed 


SKETCH 
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CLASS  PROGBESS  CilART 

The  progress  chart  provides  a simply  convenient  way  of 
lowing  to  the  student  just  what  he  is  expected  to  do  in  the 
course.  It  can  also  serve  as  a powerful  incentive  to  each  student 
for  better  workmanship.  The  progress  chart  should  contain 
at  least  the  following  information: 

1.  Name  and  number  of  the  school  course,  class  and  section 
number,  periods  and  days  classes  meet 

2.  List  alphabetically  the  names  of  each  member  in  the 
class. 

3.  List  in  proper  sequence  learning  units  which  are  to  be 
completed. 

4.  Provide  space  for  each  student*s  work  to  be  evaluated 
when  units  are  completed. 


I I 

^ I 


INDUSTRIAL  ART! 

GLASS 

S EDUCATION  DEPAl 

High! 

PROGRESS  CHART 

Grade 

RTMENT 

School 

Subj  ect 

1 Student^s  Name  Units  to  Be  Completed  i 

1 1 

INVENTORY  FORMS 

Inventories  should  be  kept  in  all  school  shops.  Three  types  of 
inventories  should  be  kept:  equipment,  supplies  and  books.  Once 
a complete  inventory  is  obtained,  it  is  simple  to  keep  in  opera- 
tion, and  will  give  you  an  exact  asses^ent  of  what  is  in  the 
shop  and  its  condition.  Inventcnies  usually  contain  the  following 
information: 

Supply  Rivenlories: 

1.  Name,  description,  quantity  of  materials  received. 

2.  Reasonable  estimate  of  amount  of  materials  on  hand. 

3.  Names  of  con^anies  from  whidx  items  were  purchased. 

Equipmmt  Rivenlories: 

1.  Name,  make,  catalog  number  of  each  item,  description. 

2.  Cost  and  date  of  purchase. 

3.  Name  of  company  from  whom  purchased. 

4.  Condition  of  equipment. 

Book  Rivenlories: 

1.  Title,  author. 

2.  Condition  of  book. 

• 3.  Name  of  publisher  and  cost. 
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Condition 
N — New 
G^“Good 
P — Pair 
P — Poor 
U — ^Unnsab: 


Laboratory. 


BEQUSinON  FORMS 

Requisition  forms  should  contain  the  following  information: 

1.  Correct  name  and  address  of  company  from  which  items 
are  to  be  purchased.  (Books:  Publishers) 

2.  Quantity,  description,  correct  catalog  numbers  and  cost 
of  each  individual  item.  (Books:  Name,  Grade,  Copy- 
ri^t.  Edition) 

3.  Total  cost  and  method  of  delivery. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
High  Seheel 


(Full  Address) 


i 

I 

i 

1 


i 


Signature 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECORDS  AND  FORMS 

In  every  school  laboratory  certain  situations  may  arise  which 
are  not  covered  under  normal  procedures.  The  following  are 
suggested  forms  which  might  be  of  assistance  to  the  instructor 
in  meeting  those  needs: 


PARENT'S  PERMIT  SLIP 


Name  

has  my  permis^oii  to  operate  the  machines  and  tools  in  the  Industrial 
Arts  Laboratories  for  the  year  196 -19 

In  case  an  accident  should  occur^  we  prefer  that  he  receive  medical 

treatment  from  Dr. 

Signed  by  his  parents  or  legal  guardian : 


Date. 


MACHINE  OPERATING  PERMIT 


Name  h^  completed 

all  requirements  for  operating  the  power  equipment  listed  briow. 
All  operating  tests  and  safety  tests  have  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

This  permit  is  for  operating  the 

Date Instructor 

(Note:  This  permit  will  be  revoked  if  any  of  the  operational  pro- 
cedures or  safety  instruction  pertinent  to  this  equipment  are  violated. 
Reinstatement  of  this  permit  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
structor.) 
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High  School 


DO  NOT  REMOVE  GLUE  CLAMPS 


This  work  glued  at A.M.  P,M- 

Clamps  may  be  removed  in  8 houi^. 

Name  


10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10 


Name 


Perioc 


SHOP  TICKET  — $2,00 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 


IIGH  SCHOOL 


Teacher 


STUDENT  PEBSONNEL  DUTIES 

Student  personnel  organization  is  of  utmost  importance  for 
each  class.  It  provides  helpful  instruction  to  the  student,  and 
is  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  instructor.  A properly  organ- 
ized class  will  produce  more  and  better  work  in  the  laboratory, 

A good  organization,  which  assigns  many  of  the  routine  duties 
to  students,  will  free  the  instructor  and  provide  for  him  a 
better  opportunity  for  concentrating  on  instructional  activities. 
It  must  be  noted  that  organization  is  not  a “cure-all”  for  all  the 
problems  in  the  shop,  but  certainly  it  is  of  great  ai^istance  to  the 
instructor  who  carefully  selects  his  assistants.  Following  is  a 
chart  indicating  a good  suggested  method  of  organization: 
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The  following  are  suggested  duties  that  may  be  performed  by 
student  officers,  and  may  be  modified  to  fit  any  particular  situa- 
tion the  instructor  may  find. 


Shop  Superintendent 

1.  Checks  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  each  period. 

2.  Sees  that  all  assignments  of  instructor  are  carried  out. 

3.  Heplaces  any  officers  who  are  absent. 

4.  Checks  with  foremen  to  see  that  all  duties  are  carried  out. 

5.  After  everything  h^  been  checked  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
reports  and  clears  with  the  instructor,  then  dismisses  the 
class. 
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Aadstani  Superinlend«it 

1.  Takes  over  in  the  event  the  superintendent  is  absent. 

2.  Assists  the  superintendent  with  his  duties. 

3.  Announces  clean-up  time  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

Librarian 

1.  Checks  planning  area  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  to  see 
that  all  books  and  magazines  are  in  proper  places. 

2.  Assists  the  instructor  in  issuing  instructional  ^eets  and 
other  aids. 

3.  Reports  to  the  instructor  or  superintendent  at  ftie  end  of 
the  period  that  all  instructional  guides  are  in  proper  places 
so  that  class  may  be  dismissed. 

Records  Clerk 

1.  Fills  out  absentee  slips  while  instructor  checks  roll. 

2.  Distributes  cash  receipts  afcer  instructor  has  recorded 
payments. 

3.  Assists  instructor  with  shop  cards,  checking  supplies  and 
personnel  charts. 

Tool  Room  Foreman 

1.  Checks  for  missing  tools  and  reports  to  superintendent  or 
instructor. 

2.  Checks  for  damaged  tools,  and  makes  repairs  as  directed 
by  the  instructor. 

3.  Keeps  tool  board  and  tool  room  in  neat  condition. 

4.  Reports  missing  tools  to  superintendent  at  the  end  of  the 
period. 

Supply  Foreman 

1.  Sees  that  all  supplies  are  neatly  arranged  at  all  times. 

2.  Assists  the  instructor  in  issuing  new  supplies. 

Safety  Foreman 

1.  Checks  for  proper  lighting  and  ventilation. 

2.  Checks  for  any  violation  of  safety  rules. 

3.  Assists  in  the  care  of  first-aid  supplies. 

4.  Assists  the  instructor  with  safety  precautions. 

Clean-iiQ  Foreman 

1.  Supervises  all  clean-up  activities. 

2.  Makes  sure  that  all  machines  have  been  cleaned  properly. 

3.  Checks  all  special  areas,  i.e.,  gluing  table,  paint  room, 
clamp  rack,  etc. 

4.  Reports  to  superintendent  or  instructor  so  that  cla^  can 
be  dismissed. 
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IX 


CHAPTER 


Schuol  Laboratory  Safety 

A PROGRAM  OF  SAFETY  is  a most  important  part  of  any 
activity  where  physical  work  is  done  either  with  hand  tools 
or  with  machines*  This  has  been  proved  in  many  industries 
where  elaborate  programs  have  been  set  up,  and  where  good 
records  have  been  established  as  a result.  Therefore,  safe  habits 
and  practices  must  be  a part  of  the  student’s  training  as  soon 
as  he  begins  industrial  arts  education. 

It  is  the  school’s  responsibility  to  see  that  the  student  acquires 
these  habits  and  practices  so  that  he  v/ill  be  ready  for  adult 
employment  without  the  handicap  of  having  had  an  accident. 

Safety  in  the  industrial  arts  education  program  consists  of 
providing  conditions  that  will  be  favorable  to  the  general 
health  of  the  student  and  in  offering  instruction  tliat  will  guide 
him  in  forming  habits  of  procedure  leading  to  the  prevention 
of  accidents. 

Working  conditions  provided  for  the  student  should  include: 
A.  The  work  area: 

The  size  and  shape  is  determined  by  the  type  of  equip- 
ment to  be  used,  type  of  work  to  be  done,  proper  storage 
of  supplies,  and  adequate  space  for  project  storage.  It 
should  be  properly  heated,  ventilated,  painted,  and  lighted, 
with  safe  and  convenient  power  outlets.  Precaution  against 
fire  requires  control  equipment  and  unrestricted  exits. 

B,  Layout  of  area: 

1.  Arrangement  of  hand  tools  and  portable  machines. 

2.  Arrangement  of  machines  with  protection  from  movable 
parts,  and  with  a well-defined  operation  zone  of  suffi- 
cient size.  The  floor  must  have  no  obstruction  and  be 
treated  against  slippage. 

3,  Adequate  space  for  general  assembly  areas  and  for  indi- 
vidual work  stations, 

4.  Arrangement  for  storage  of  supplies  and  projects, 

5.  Machines  should  be  painted  and  color  coded  to  call 
attention  to  the  operational  and  hazardous  features. 
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Safety  Shield  to  Protect  Eyes  From  Dust  and  Chips,  Eau  Claire 
High  School,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Minor  accidents,  if  they  occur,  may  be  cared  for  by  providing 
and  using  a properly  stocked  first  aid  kit*  If  there  is  doubt  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  treatment,  a parent  should  be  noti- 
fied, In  the  event  of  an  emergency,  professional  aid  must  be 
obtained  at  once. 


I 

f 
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I Safety  Guard  on  Machine  to  Protect  Fingers  and  Hands,  Thackston 

I Junior  High  School,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

t- 

r 

[ In  addition  to  treatment,  each  accident  should  be  reported 

and  a record  kept,  so  that  accurate  information  will  be  avail- 
\ able  if  it  is  needed  for  additional  treatment  or  for  filing  an 

[ insurance  claim. 

I Safety  practices  are  of  such  importance  that  they  must  be 

observed  by  the  instructor  and  every  member  of  the  group. 
^ Any  unsafe  procedure  should  be  reported  immediately  by  the 

I student  designated  as  safety  foreman,  or  by  any  other  member 

of  the  group. 

The  safety  program  should  be  outlined  and  put  into  action 
on  the  first  day  of  school.  Information  must  be  given  by  the 
instructor,  but  the  program  is  best  conducted  by  the  safety 
foreman  of  the  student  personnel  organization. 

A checklist  of  hazardous  items  enables  the  safety  foreman 
to  mark  daily  any  situation  that  needs  attention.  This  list 
fastened  to  a clip  board  gives  the  safety  foreman  a mark  of 
authority  as  he  performs  his  duties.  A sample  check  list  is 
shown  on  the  following  page. 
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SAFETY  FOREMAN’S  CHECK  LIST 


Safety  Foremaiu 


Weelt- 


The  safety  foreman  has  the  responsibility  of  moving  around  the  room 
to  see  that  safety  practices  are  followed  by  all  students.  He  may  turn 
off  the  main  switch  for  power  machines  at  any  time  a violation  may 
cause  an  accident,  and  report  it  to  the  instructor.  The  safety  foreman 
^ould  check  daily  the  items  listed  below  for  the  protection  of  the  class 
at  all  times. 


M 

t' 

W 

mm 

1.  Do  any  students  have  loose  sleeves, 
neckties  or  other  clothing? 

■ 

2.  Do  all  students  have  aprons  that  are 
properly  tied? 

■ 

■ 

3.  Do  all  students  have  a job? 

■ 

■ 

4.  Are  grinding  wheel  rests  1/8”  or  closer? 

■ 

5.  Are  hot  soldering  irons  kept  in  a rack? 

■ 

6.  Is  the  gas  turned  off  at  the  end  of  the 
day? 

■ 

7.  Are  guards  kept  in  place  on  all  ma- 
chines? 

■ 

8.  Are  all  hammers  fitted  to  sound  han- 
dles? 

■ 

■ 

9.  Are  tools  fastened  to  storage  panels 
correctly? 

B 

■ 

10.  Is  all  material  clamped  when  drilling? 

■ 

■ 

11.  Are  sharp  tools  laid  on  bench  so  that 
they  will  not  fall  off? 

fl 

■ 

■ 

12.  Is  the  push  stick  available  at  all  times 
for  work  on  saws  and  jointer? 

■ 

■ 

13.  Are  oily  rags  placed  in  fireproof  con- 
tainers? 

■ 

■ 

14.  Are  paint  cans  and  brushes  cleaned  and 
stored? 

B 

15.  Is  the  stock  room  clean  and  orderly? 

■ 

16.  Did  each  student  clean  his  work  sta- 
tion? 

B 

17.  Were  there  any  unsafe  conditions  that 
are  not  listed? 

■ 

■ 

i 

18.  Were  there  any  accidents?  Was  an  ac- 
cident report  filled  out? 

■ 

1 

HAVE  THE  INSTRUCTOR  GIVE  YOU 
A DAILY  GRADE 
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ACCIDENT 


Name 

Address  

Time  of  accident 
Cause  of  accident 


Treatment  administeret 


Were  parents  notified? 

Name  of  doctor,  if  neede 
Results  of  treatmen 


\ 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 


i 


RECORD  AND  REPORT 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Phone. 

Date 


CHAPTER  X 


Teacher  Preparation.  Certification, 
and  In-Service  Training 

J'HE  INDUSTEUAL  ARTS  EDUCATION  TEACHER  must  be  a 
^ craftsman  as  well  as  a teacher.  He  should  possess  skills  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  all  of  the  tasks  he  expects  his  students  to 
perform.  He  should  be  a graduate  of  an  approved  teacher 
preparation  program  in  industrial  education  or  industrial  arts 
education.  The  prescribed  teacher  education  curriculum  should 
include  courses  in  which  the  prospective  teacher  can  gain  pro- 
ficiency in  at  least  four  industrial  arts  education  subject  areas. 
He  must  also  develop  competency  in  “how  to  teach.” 

The  certification  of  industrial  arts  education  teachers  depends 
on  the  applicant’s  college  education,  his  score  on  the  National 
Teachers  Examination,  and  the  number  of  years  of  his  teaciiing 
experience. 

The  college  preparation  leading  to  the  degree  must  include 
three  categories  as  follows:  (1)  Basic  Preparation,  (2)  Specialized 
Preparation,  (3)  Professional  Preparation. 

Specialized  preparation  for  industrial  arts  education  teachers 
is  as  follows: 

1.  A minimum  of  three  semester  hours  in  each  of  four  or  more 

shop  activities  such  as  wood,  metal,  graphic  arts,  electricity, 
automotive,  ceramics,  plastics,  textiles,  trowel  work,  art 
crafts,  etc - 12 

2.  A minimum  of  four  semester  hours  in  courses  of  related 

drawing  and  design,  including  at  least  two  of  the  follow- 
ing: mechanical  drawing,  sketching,  drafting,  mechanical 
equipment  and  design,  graphic  arts  design 4 

3.  Electives  from  any  of  the  above  listed  courses 8 

New  teachers  meeting  the  above  educational  requirements 
with  no  experience  receive  a probationary  teacher’s  certificate 
which  is  valid  for  two  years.  (Information  on  group,  cla^,  type 
of  certificates,  renewals,  etc.,  may  be  secured  from  the  Division 
of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Colmnbia,  South  Carolina.) 
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If  industrial  arts  education  programs  in  South  Carolina’s 
public  schools  are  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rapidly  changing  indus- 
trial society,  teachers  must  make  an  effort  toward  self-improve- 
ment professionally,  as  well  as  technologically. 

One  of  the  best  means  by  which  one  can  improve  himself  is 
to  attend  summer  courses  which  deal  with  the  many  aspects 
of  industrial  arts  education.  Summer  programs  presently  being 
offered  at  Qemson  College  and  South  Carolina  State  College 
are  designed  to  serve  the  teachers  of  industrial  arts  education. 
Until  larger  numbers  of  teachers  participate  in  these  programs, 
little  can  be  accomplished.  Before  an  adequate  summer  pro- 
gram can  be  offered  by  either  of  these  institutions,  there  must 
be  a demand  for  such  programs. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  industrial  arts  education  teachers 
develop  a personal  plan  for  self-improvement  by  participating 
in  the  following  activities: 

1.  Attend  summer  school  for  six  (6)  credit  hours  of  work  at 
least  once  in  three  years. 

2.  Attend  district  workshops  or  conferences  in  industrial  arts 
education. 

3.  Subscribe  to,  and  read,  the  professional  journals  and  maga- 
zines in  the  field  of  industrial  arts  education. 

4.  Become  an  active  and  participating  member  of  the  state 
industrial  arts  teacher’s  organization. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


Professional  Growth 


PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

A.  State  Associations 

South  Carolina  Education  Association 
South  Carolina  Vocational  Association 
South  Carolina  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Association 

South  Carolina  Industrial  Arts  Education  ^Association 
Palmetto  State  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Association 

Palmetto  State  Industrial  Arts  Education  Association 


B.  National  Associations 

American  Vocational  Association 
1010  Vermont  Avenue^  N.  W. 

Washington  5>  D.  C.  National  Education  Association 

WnefWoi  ^201  Sixtecnth  Stieot,  N.  W. 

^Sat"*'^***  Washtagto«6,D.C. 

1201  Sixteenth  Street^  N.  W, 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


PERIODICALS 


American  Vocational  Journal 
American  Vocational  Association 
1010  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Washin^n  6,  D.  C. 
(Subscription  covered  by  AVA 
Membership) 

Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational 
Education 

The  Bruce  Publishing  (Company 
400  North  Broadway 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin — $4.00  a 
year 

Industrial  Arts  Teacher 
American  Industrial  Arts 
Association 

1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washin^n  6,  D.  C. 
(Subscription  covert  by  AVA 
Membership) 

School  Shop 
416  Xiongshore  Drive 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan — Free  to 
teachers 


Power  Tool  Instructor 
Rockwell  Manufacturing  Ca 
664  N.  Lexii^ton  Avenue 
Pittsburgh  8,  Pennsylvania — ^Pree 
to  teachers 

Home  Craftsman 

Home  Craftsman  Publi^ii^  Ck>. 

New  York,  New  York — $2.26  year 

Popular  Mechanics 
Popular  Mechanics  Co.,  Publishers 
200  E.  Ontario  Street 
(Chicago,  Illinois — $2.60  year 

Popular  Science  Monthly 
Popular  Science  Publi^ing  Co. 

363  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York — $2.60  year 

Popular  Photography 
Ziff  Davis  Publishing  Co, 

New  York,  New  York — $2.26  year 
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REFERENCE  MATERIAL 


The  following  list  of  materials  do  not  in  any  way  constitute 
a recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  committee*  They  are  sug- 
gested only  as  some  of  the  worthwhile  materials  which  are 
available*  The  resourceful  teacher  will  utilize  additional  refer- 
ences and  resources  by  writing  to  the  publishers  where  names 
and  addresses  are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  section*  The  latest  in 
books,  pamphlets  and  audio-visuals  appear  in  each  issue  of  the 
periodicals  listed  on  the  preceding  page. 

Professional  Books 

1.  Course  CoTistnietion  in  InCustrial  Arts,  and  Vocational  Education, 
Giachino  and  Gallii^on,  American  Technical  Society,  Chicago,  2nd 
Edition,  1961 

2.  Course  Making  in  Industrial  Education,  John  Priese,  Charles  A. 
Bennett  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  1946 

3.  Dianmnd  Dust,  Tom  Diamond,  Prakken  Publishers,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan, 1961 

4.  History  of  Manual  and  Industrial  Education,  Charles  Bennett, 
Charles  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  1937 

5.  Industrial  Arts  for  Grades  K-6,  Gerbracht  and  Babcock,  Bruce  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis*,  1959 

6.  Industrial  Arts  in  General  Education,  Gordon  Wilber,  International 
Textbook  Co.,  1954 

7.  Leaders  in  Industrial  Education,  W.  T.  Bawden,  Bruce  Publishii^ 
Co.,  MHwaukee,  Wis.,  1950 

8.  Organizing  Course  Materials  For  Industrial  Education,  Silvis  and 
Bahn,  McKnight  & McKnight,  Bloomington,  111.,  1961 

9.  SchoolrShop  Administration,  A.  B.  Mays,  Bruce  Publishing  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1943 

10.  Teaching  the  Industrial  Arts,  E.  E.  Ericson,  Charles  A.  Bennett  Co., 
Peoria,  111*,  Revised  1960 

11.  The  Instructor  and  His  Job,  Homer  C,  Rose,  American  Technical 
Society,  Chicago,  III.,  1961 

12.  The  Supervi^n  of  Industrial  Arts,  William  Bakamis,  Bruce  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1954 

13.  Vimal  Aids,  Gilbert  Weaver,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  1949 

14.  Vocational  Education  and  Practical  Arts  in  the  Community  School, 
Harold  Byrom,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1956 

Craffwork  and  HoMnes 

1.  Ceramic  Handbook,  Hyman,  Arco  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1959 

2.  Ceramics,  Vincent  A.  Roy,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1959 

3.  Creative  Handicraft,  Madden,  Goodheart-Wilcox,  Chicago,  1955 

4.  Fib&rghtss  Projects  and  Procedures,  Gerald  L.  Stede,  McKnight  & 
McKnight,  Bloomington,  1962 

5.  General  Crafts,  Willoughby  and  Others,  Charles  A.  Bennett  Co., 
Peoria,  1959 

6.  General  Leathercraft,  Cherry,  McKnight  & McKnight,  Bloomington, 
1955 
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7.  Handcrafts  Simplified,  Amon  and  Rawson,  Me  Knight  & McNnight, 
Bloomin^on,  1961 

8.  Jewelry  and  Enameling,  Park,  D.  Van  Nostrand,  New  York,  3rd 
Edition,  1961 

9.  Leaihereraft,  Fred  W.  Zimmerman,  Goodheai't-Willcox  Co-,  Inc-, 
Chicago,  1961 

10-  Let’s  Whittle,  W.  Ben  Hunt,  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis-, 
1962 

11-  Mosaics,  Boris  and  Biane  Lee  Aller,  Lane  Publishing  Co-,  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.,  1959 

12.  PlasUcs:  Projects  and  Pmeedures  With  Polyesters,  Bruce  Publish- 
ing Co-,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1962 

13-  The  Art  of  Lapida>'y,  L.  J-  Sperisen,  Bruce  Publishing  Co-,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  1961 

Drafting 

1.  American  Technical  Societies’  Drafting,  J.  W.  Giachino  and  Henry 
J.  Beukema,  2nd  Edition,  American  Technical  Society,  Chicago, 

1960 

2-  Applied  Di’awing  & Design,  Scrogin  & Bettencourt,  McKnight  & 
McKnight,  Bloomington,  1959 

3.  Applied  Dravnng  and  Design,  Scrogin  & Bettencourt,  McKnight  & 
McKnight,  Bloomington,  4th  Edition,  1959 

4-  Architectural  Drafting,  Homung,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc-,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  3rd  Edition,  1960 

5.  Architectural  Dravnng,  Harvey  W.  Waffle,  Bruce  Publishing  Co-, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Revised  1961 

6.  Basic  Mechanical  Drawing,  Herbert  E-  Welch,  McGraw-Hill  Co-, 
New  York,  1959 

7-  Blmprint  Reading,  Nicholson-Jones-Baughman,  B.  Van  Nostrand 
Co-,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  2nd  Edition,  1959 

8-  Drafting,  Walter  C.  Brown,  Goodheart-Willcox  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

1961 

9-  Drafting  Rules  and  Principles,  Nelson,  McKnight  & McKnight, 
Bloomington,  1958 

10.  Drawing  and  Planning,  Feirer,  1956 

11-  Electrical  and  Electronic  Drawing,  Baer,  McGraw-Hill  Co-,  Inc-, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  1960 

12.  Engineering  Drawing  and  Workbook,  Eugene  G.  Pare,  Henry  Holt 
& Co-,  New  York,  1959 

13.  Engineering-Technical  Drafting  and  Graphics,  Giachino-Beukema, 
American  Technical  Society,  Chicago,  111.,  1961 

14.  General  Drafting,  Fryklund  & Kepler,  McKnight  & McKnight, 
Bloomington,  1960 

15.  Graphic  Architectural  Drafting,  J.  Edgar  Ray,  McKnight  & Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington,  111.,  1960 

16-  Graphical  Communication,  Earl  B.  Black,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc., 
N.  Y.,  1959 

17.  How  to  Read  Shop  Drawings,  The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland 
17,  Ohio,  1962 

18.  Industrial  Arts  Drafting,  Walker  & Plevyak,  Goodheart-Willcox  Co-, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  1960 

19-  Indrtstrial  Arts  Drawing  and  Blueprint  Reading,  Shriver  L.  Cooper, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  2nd  Edition,  1961 

20-  Introduction  to  A-^lied  Drawing,  Hale,  McGinnis,  Hill,  McKnight  & 
McKnight,  Bloomington,  1962 
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21.  Learning  to  Read  Mechanical  Dravhngs,  Bartholomew  and  Orr, 
Charles  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Peoria,  1962 

22.  Machine  Trades  Blueprint  Reading,  Ihne  and  Streeter,  American 
Technical  Society,  Chicago  37,  4th  Edition,  1962 

23.  Medianiml  Drafting  Essentials,  McCabe,  Keith,  & Pamham,  Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  3rd  Edition,  1961 

24.  Ortho  Graphic  Projection  Simplified,  Charles  Quinlan,  Jr.,  Mc- 
Knight  & McKnight,  Bloomington,  1960 

26.  Shee^etal  Drafting,  Melvin  L.  Betterley,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc., 
1961 

26.  Sheetmetal  Pattern  Drafting  and  Shop  ProbleTns,  Daugherty  & 
Powell,  Charles  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Peoria,  Revised  1959 

27.  Technical  Illustration,  J.  C.  Gibby,  American  Technical  Society, 
Chicago  37,  1962 

28.  Tool  and  Die  Drafting,  Hoover  and  Schumacher,  Royalle  Publish- 
ing Co,,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  2nd  Edition,  1960 

29.  Visualized  Basic  Mechanical  Dratving,  J.  J.  Almon,  Bruce  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1961 


Eleclridly 

1.  All  About  House  Wiring,  Mix  and  Pritchard,  Goodheart-Willcox 
Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  1959 

2.  An  InirodusUofn.  to  Applied  Electri<nty~Electronics,  Woodward  and 
Goldsmith,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1963 

3.  Application  of  Electronics,  Grab  and  Kiver,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  New 
York,  1960 

4.  Basic  Electricity,  Marcus,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey,  1959 

5.  Basie  Electricity,  C.  E.  Matson,  McKnight  & McKnii^t,  Blooming- 
ton, 1961 

6.  Basic  Electronics,  Bernard  Grob,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  New  York,  1959 

7.  Basic  Radio  & Radio  Receiver  Servicing,  Zbar  & Schildkraut,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New  York,  2nd  Edition,  1959 

8.  Electricity,  Howard  H.  Gerrish,  The  Goodheart-Willcox  Co.,  Inc., 
Chicago,  111.,  1961 

9.  Electricity  and  Electronics  Basic,  Steinberg  and  Ford,  American 
Technical  Society,  Chicago  37,  1961 

10.  Electronics,  Howard  H.  Gerrish,  The  Goodheart-Willcox  Co.,  Inc., 
Chicago,  1961 

11.  Electronic  and  Electrical  Fundamentals,  Volumes  I,  II,  and  HI, 
Philco  Corp.,  Pbiladeli^iia,  Pa.,  1960 

12.  Elementary  Electricity,  William  R,  Wellman,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
Inc.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1959 

13.  Elements  of  Radio,  Marcus  & Marcus,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Revised  1959 

14.  Elements  of  Electronics,  Hickey  & Villines,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc., 
N.  Y.,  1961 

15.  Experimental  Basic  Electronics,  Porter,  McKnight  & McKnight, 
Bloomington,  1958 

16.  Experimental  Electricity  for  Boys,  Doan,  John  L.  Rider  Publisher, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1959 

17.  Exploratory  Electrify,  Arnold  and  Schank,  McKnight  & McKnight 
Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  1960 

18.  Fundamentals  of  Electricity,  Calvin  Bishop,  Chilton  Co,,  Philadel- 
{diia.  Pa.,  1960 
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19.  Fundamentals  of  Electricity,  K.  C.  Graham,  American  Technical 
Society,  Chicago,  1960 

20.  Industrial  Arts  Electricity,  Lush  and  Engle,  Charles  A.  Bennett  Co., 
Peoria,  Kevised  1959 

21.  General  Shop  Electricity,  Dr^^oo  and  Porter,  McKnight  & Mc- 
Kn^ht,  Bloomington,  1961 

22.  National  Electrical  Code  and  Blueprint  Reading,  K.  C.  Graham, 
American  Technical  Society,  Chicago  37,  1961 

23.  Frirmr  of  Lamps  and  Lighting,  AUphin,  Chilton  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  1969 

24.  Radio,  Television  and  Basic  Electronics,  R.  L.  Oldfield,  American 
Technical  Society,  Chicago,  2nd  Edition,  Revised  1960 

26.  Theory  and  Design  of  Small  Induction  Motors,  Cyril  G.  Veiott, 
McGraw-Hill  Co.,  New  York,  1969 

26,  The  Practical  Dictionary  of  Electridty  and  Electronics,  R.  L.  Old- 
field, American  Technical  Society,  Chicago,  1969 

27,  $0  Instructional  Units  in  Basic  Electricity,  C.  E.  Matson,  McKnight 
& McKnight,  Bloomington,  1961 

28,  Transistors  in  Radio,  Television  and  Electronics,  Milton  Kiver, 
McGraw-Hill  Co.,  New  York,  2nd  Edition,  1959 

29,  Understanding  Electricity  and  Electronics,  Buban  and  Schmidt,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co.,  New  York,  1962 

30,  Understanding  Radio,  7.'”atson,  Welch  & Ebly,  McGraw-Hill  Co., 
Chlc^o,  3rd  Edition,  1960 

General  Shop 

1.  Comprehensive  General  Shop,  Bauer  and  Thompson,  Bruce  Publi^- 
ing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1969 

2,  Comprehensive  Gencro/  Shop  II,  John  Miller,  Bruce  Publi^ing  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1962 

3,  General  Shop  Bench  Woodworking,  Fryldund-La  Berge,  McKnight 
& McKnight,  Bloomington,  1968 

4.  General  Shop  for  Everyone,  L.  V.  Newkirk,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  Revised  1969 

6.  General  Shop  Projects,  M.  L.  Zanco,  McKnight  & McKnight,  Bloom- 
ington, 1960 

6.  Industrial  Arts  for  the  General  Shop,  Delmar  W.  Olson,  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  5th  Printing,  1960 

Graphic  Arts 

1.  Bade  Bookbinding,  A.  W.  Ijewis,  Dover  Publishing,  Inc.,  920  Broad- 
way, New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  1959 

2.  Bookbinding  Made  Easy,  ^inefelter,  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  1960 

3.  Exploring  the  Graphic  Arts,  Anthony  Marinaccio,  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Co.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  2nd  Edition,  1969 

4.  Genial  Printing,  Cleeton,  Pitkin,  McKnight  & McKnight,  Bloom- 
ington, 1963 

6.  Graphic  Arts,  Frederick  D.  Kagy,  Goodheart-Willcox  Co.,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, 1961 

6.  Graphic  Arts  Technology  — A Teacher's  Workbook,  Dr.  Ray  A. 
Schwalm,  International  Graphic  Arts  Education  Association,  1411 
K Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

7.  Photo-Offset  Fundamentals,  John  Cogoli,  McKnight  & McKnight, 
Bloomin^n,  1960 
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8.  Pocket  Encyclopedia  of  Paper  a;nd  Graphic  Arts  Terms,  Thomas 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin,  1960 

9.  Practical  Photography,  R,  A.  McCoy,  McKnight  & McKnight,  Bloom- 
ington, Revised  1959 


Metalworking 

1.  Art  Metal,  C,  Vernon  Siegner,  Goodheart-Willcox  Co,,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
1961 

2.  Basic  Arc  Welding,  Griffin  and  Roden,  Delmar  Publishers,  Albany 
6,  New  York,  1960 

3.  Creative  Metalworking,  Mattson,  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis„  1960 

4.  Comtrvwtim  Projects  in  Brass,  Howell  and  Woodward,  Royalle 
Publishing  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  1961 

5.  Creating  With  Aluminum,  E.  B.  Mattson,  Bruce  Publishing  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis,,  1962 

6.  Eocploring  Patternmaking  and  Fomidry,  Miner  and  Miller,  D,  Van 
Nostrand  Co.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1969 

7.  56  Graded  Problems  in  Sheet  Metalwork,  Algot  E.  Anderson,  Mc- 
Knight & McKnight,  Bloomington,  1969 

8.  General  Metal,  John  L,  Peirer,  McGraw-Hili  Co,,  Inc.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y„  2nd  Edition,  1959 

9.  Machine  Shop  and  Foundry  Projects,  Henry  Kauffman,  McKnight 
& McKnight,  Bloomington,  1959 

10.  Machine  Shop  Operations  and  Setups,  Porter,  Lawshe  and  Lassoe, 
American  Technical  Society,  Chica^,  1960 

11.  Machine  Tool  Operations,  Burghardt,  Axelrod  and  Anderson,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co.,  Inc,,  New  York,  1969,  Part  I 

12.  Maehme  Tool  Operations,  Burghardt,  Axelrod  and  Ar  derson,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co.,  Inc,,  New  York,  1960,  Part  II 

13.  Metals  and  How  to  Weld  Them,  Jefferson  and  Woods,  The  James 
L.  Lincoln  Arc  Welding  Foundation,  Cleveland  17,  Ohio,  1962 

14.  Metalsmithing,  Richard  Thomson,  Chilton  Co,,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1960 

16.  Metal  Spinning,  Harold  V.  Johnson,  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis,,  1960 

16.  Metal  Work,  Ludwig,  McKnight  & McKnight,  Bloomington,  1962 

17.  Metalworking,  T.  Gardner  Boyd,  Goodheart-Willcox  Co,,  Inc,,  Chi- 
cago, 1961 

18.  Modem  Wrought  Iron  Furniture,  Frisbee,  Bruce  Publishing  Co,, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis.,  1959 

19.  Problems  in  Sheet  Metalwork,  A.  E,  Anderson,  McKnight  & Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington,  1969 

20.  Projects  for  Metal,  John  R,  Walker,  Goodheart-Willcox  Co,,  Inc., 
Chicago,  1960 

21.  Sheet  Metal  Shop  Practice,  Leroy  P.  Bruce,  American  Technical 
Society,  Chicago,  Revised  1^9 

22.  Soldering  Manual,  American  Welding  Society,  33  West  Thirty-Ninth 
St„  New  York  18,  New  York,  1960 

23.  Study  Guide  for  Metal  Work,  Ludwig,  McKnight  & McKnight, 
Bloomington,  1962 

24.  Students  Laboratory  Manual  for  Ferriims  Metallurgy,  Joseph 
Amowski,  American  Technical  Society,  Chicago,  1960 

26.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Arc  Welding,  Raymond  J,  Sacks,  D,  Van 
Nostrand  Co,,  Now  York,  N,  Y.,  2nd  Edition,  1960 
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26.  Tool  Engiwering,  Rusinoff,  American  Technical  Society,  Chicago, 
1959 

27.  Welding  Skills  and  Practices,  Grachino,  Weeks  and  Brune,  American 
Technical  Society,  Chicago,  1960 

Power  Mechanics 

1.  All  About  Small  Gas  Engines,  Jud  Purvis,  Goodheart-Willcox  Co., 
Inc,,  Chicago,  2nd  Edition,  1960 

2.  Auto  Mechanics,  Harold  T.  Glenn,  Charles  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Peoria, 
1962 

3.  Automotive  Essentials,  Ray  Krens,  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  Enlarged  Edition,  1962 

4.  Auto  Mechanics  Workbook,  Harold  T.  Glenn,  Charles  A.  Bennett 
Co.,  Peoria,  1962 

5.  Automobile  Power  Accessones,  Harold  T.  Glenn,  Chl’ton  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa,,  1959 

6.  Automobile  Repair  Mamial,  Harold  T.  Glenn,  Chilton  Co.,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pa,,  1960 

7.  Automotive  Diagnosis  and  Tune-Up,  Wetzel,  Master  Technical  Press, 
Park  Ridge,  111.,  2nd  Edition,  1960 

8.  Automotive  Fundamentals,  Venk  & Biiliet,  American  Technical  So- 
ciety, Chicago  37,  III.,  2nd  Edition,  1961 

9.  Automotive  Mechanics,  William  H.  Crouse,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  4th  Edition,  1960 

10.  Automotive  Mechanics  Series,  Automotive  Engines;  Automotive 
Fuel,  Lubricating  Cooling  Systems;  Automotive  Chkssts  & Body; 
Automotive  Transmissims  & Power  Trains;  Automotive  Electrical 
Equipment;  William  H.  Crouse,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1969 

11.  AntomoUve  Suspension,  Steeling,  Alignment  and  Brakes,  Venk, 
Biiliet,  and  Alley,  American  Technical  Society,  Chicago  37,  111,,  3rd 
Edition,  1962 

12.  Exploiing  Power  Mechanics,  Harold  T.  Glenn,  Charles  A.  Bennett 
Co.,  Peoria,  1962 

13.  Fix  Your  Chevrolet,  Bill  Toboldt,  Goodheart-Willcox  Co.,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, 1961 

14.  Fix  Your  Ford,  Bill  Toboldt,  Goodheart-Willcox  Co.,  Inc,,  Chicago, 
1961 

15.  Fix  Your  Plymouth,  Bill  Toboldt,  Goodheart-Willcox  Co.,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, 1961 

16.  Fix  Your  Volkswagen,  Jud  Purvis,  Goodheart-Willcox  Co.,  Inc., 
Chicago,  1961 

17.  Guide  to  Care  and  Repair  of  Your  Outboard  Motor,  Hank  Bowman, 
Chilton  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1960 

18.  Know  Your  Car,  Willard  A.  Allen,  American  Technical  Society, 
Chicago,  1960 

19.  Powei'  Mechanics,  Pat  H.  Atteberry,  Goodheart-Willcox  Co.,  Inc., 
Chicago,  1961 

20.  Power  Mechanics  Workbook,  Hamid  T.  Glenn,  Charles  A.  Bennett 
Co.,  Peoria,  1962 

21.  The  Automobile  Electrical  System,  Barr  & Flocco,  Chilton  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1960 

22.  The  Automobile  Engine,  William  Weinstein,  Chilton  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  1961 

23.  Understanding  and  Servicing  Fractional  Horsepower  Motors,  Gra- 
ham, American  Technical  Society,  Chicago  37,  1961 
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Woodworking 


1,  Advanced  Woodworking  a^id  Furniture  Making,  John  L.  Feirer, 
Charles  A,  Bennett  Co,,  Peoria,  Revised,  1960 

2,  Basic  Woodworking  Processes,  Hjorth-Fowler,  Bruce  Publishing 
Co,,  Milwaukee,  Wis,,  Revised  1961 

3,  Basic  Woodwork  Projects,  McGinnis  and  Ruley,  McKnight  & Mc- 
Knight,  Bloomington,  1959 

4,  Coloring,  Finishing,  and  Painting  Wood,  Newell  and  Holtrop, 
Charles  A,  Bennett  Co,,  Peoria,  Revised,  1961 

5,  Finishing  Materials,  and  Methods,  Geoiga  A,  Soderbeig,  McKnight 
& McKnight,  Bloomington,  2nd  Edition,  1959 

6,  Fundamentals  of  Carpentry,  W.  E,  Durbahn,  American  Technical 
Society,  Chicago,  3rd  Edition,  1961 

7,  General  Woodvjorking,  Groneman,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co,,  Inc,,  New 
York,  2nd  Edition,  1959 

8,  Hand  Woodworking  Tools,  L,  P.  McDonnell,  Delmar  Publishers, 
Albany  5,  New  York,  1962 

9,  Industrial  Arts  Bench  Woodwork  and  Bench  Wood  Student  Guide, 
John  1(,  Feirer,  Charles  A,  Bennett  Co.,  Peoria,  1959 

10.  Industrial  Arts  Woodworking,  John  L,  Feirer,  Charles  A,  Bennett 
Co.,  Peoria,  Revised  1960 

11.  Modem  MachAne  Woodworking,  Holtrop  and  Hjorth,  Bruce  Pub- 
li^ing  Co,,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1960 

12.  Plywood  Projects,  Hi  Sibley,  Goodheart-Willcox  Co.,  Inc,,  Chicago, 
1960 

13.  Woods  and  Woodworking,  Olsen,  Prentice-Hall,  New  York,  1958 

14.  Woodworking,  Ira  C.  Madden,  Goodheart-Willcox  Co.,  Inc.,  Chic^o, 
1959 

15.  Woodvoorking,  Willis  H.  Wagner,  Goodheart-Willcox  Co.,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, 1961 

16.  Woodworking  for  Everybody,  John  G.  Shea,  D,  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
N.  Y.,  3rd  Edition,  1961 

17.  Woodworking  Technology,  Hammond,  Donnelly,  Rayner,  and  Harrod, 
McKn^ht  & McKnight,  JKoomington,  1961 

18.  Woodworking  With  Machines,  John  H.  Douglas,  McKnight  & Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington,  1960 

19.  Work  Book  for  Industrial  Arts  Woodworking,  John  L,  Feirer, 
Charles  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Peoria,  1960 

20.  Wood  Carving  With  Power  Tools,  Byers,  Chilton  Co.,  Inc,,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  1959 


Miscella.ieous  Books 


1.  Cutting  Tools,  Jigs  and  Fixtures,  Town,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  N,  Y., 
1960 

2.  Experiments  With  Materials  and  Products  of  Industry,  A,  W.  Earl, 
McKnight  & McKnight,  Bloomington,  1960 

3.  Manufacturing  in  the  School  Shop,  Haws  and  Schaefer,  American 
Technical  Society,  Chicago,  1960 

4.  Manufacturing  Processes,  Materials  and  Production^  S,  E.  Rusinoff, 
American  Technical  Society,  Chicago  37,  3rd  Edition,  1962 

5-  Safe  Living,  Harold  T.  Glenn,  Charles  A,  Bennett  Co,,  Peoria,  1960 
6,  Slide  Rule  Simplified,  C,  0.  Harris,  American  Technical  Society, 
Chic^o,  1961 
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American  Technical  Society,  848  East  58th  Street,  Chicago  37,  Illinois 
American  Welding  Society,  33  West  Thirty-Ninth  Street,  New  York  18, 
N.  Y. 

Arco  Publishii^  Company,  New  York,  N-  Y. 

Bruce  Publishii^  Co.,  400  North  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 
Charles  A.  Bennett  Co.,  237  North  Monroe  Street,  Peoria,  111. 

Chilton  Company,  Chestnut  and  56th  Streets,  Philadelphia  39,  Pa. 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Company  Inc.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Delmar  Publishers  Inc.,  Albany  5,  New  York 

Dover  Publishers  Inc.,  Albany  6,  New  York 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  General  Sales  Office,  Dearborn,  Michigan 

General  Motors  Corp.,  Technical  Center,  Warren,  Michigan 

Goodheart-Willcox  Co.,  18250  Harwood  Street,  Homewood,  HI. 

Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 

International  Graphic  Arts  Education  Association,  1411  K Street,  N.  W., 
Washii^ton  6,  D.  C. 

Lane  Publishing  Co.,  Menlo  Park,  California 
Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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McKnight  & McKn%ht  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  HI. 
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Information  for  employers  and  counselors  of  young  and  mature  women  Is  presented.  The  report  shows  the  value  of 
providing  Job  opportunities  for  women  who  wish  to  work  part-time  and  brings  attention  to  the  relatively  long 
work  life  expectancy  of  mature  women.  It  demonstrates  that  training  and  education  for  women  may  yield  greater 
returns  than  most  employers  and  counselors  have  recognized.  Between  19S0  and  1965,  the  number  of  women  who 
contributed  their  energy,  intelligence,  and  training  In  the  production  of  %ods  and  services  Increased  from 
19  million  to  27  million.  Most  of  these  women  were  married.  The  current  willingness  and  ability  of  women  to 
enter  the  labor  force  Is  the  result  of  many  social,  economic,  and  cultural  factors  as  the  steady  rise  in  the 
educatlcmal  level  of  women,  a growing  cultural  acceptance  of  working  women  and  the  dual  role,  their 
slgnlHcant  ccmtrlbutlon  to  higher  family  income,  as  well  as,  birth  control  methods  and  changed  birth  rates. 
The  Increasing  participation  of  women  In  the  work  force  will  apparently  continue  In  the  years  ahead.  If  we 
are  to  derive  maximum  utilization  of  their  potential  contribution,  we  may  have  to  adjust  the  kind  of  education 
and  training  now  provided  for  women.  In  addition,  employers  may  have  to  develop  new  designs  for  Jobs  and  be 
more  flexible  In  providing  work  opportunities  for  women.  Graphs  and  charts  Illustrate  facts  pertaining  to  the 
contenporary  working  woman.  (FP) 
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WORK  LIFE  EXPECTANCY  AND  TRAINING 

NEEDS  OF  WOMEN 


The  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  has  come  increas- 
ingly to  depend  on  the  abilities 
of  women  to  manage  both 
homemaking  and  paid  work 
activities.  Between  1950  and 
1965,  the  number  of  women 
who  were  contributing  their 
energy,  intelligence,  and  train- 
ing in  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  increased  from  19 
million  to  27  million.  Most  of 
these  women  were  married. 

This  study  of  the  work  life 
patterns  has  been  made  be- 
cause women  have  undoubtedly 
contributed  significantly  tb  a 
sharp  rise  in  family  income 
and  because  they  already  con- 
stitute one-third  of  the  labor 
force  and  serve  as  a supply  of 
workers  to  meet  critical  cur- 
rent and  future  needs.  In  ad- 
dition, the  American  economy 
is  stimulated  by  the  demand 
for  equipment  and  services  to 
make  homemaking  easier,  par- 
ticularly for  working  wives. 
The  willingness  of  women  to 
work  for  pay  has  also  helped 
American  business  and  indus- 
try to  grow  and  to  satisfy  new 
markets. 

The  current  willingness  and 
ability  of  women  to  enter  the 


labor  force  result  from  many 
social,  economic,  and  cultural 
factors.^  The  steady  rise  in  the 
educational  level  of  women  has 
undoubtedly  contributed  to 
their  ability  to  satisfy  a grow- 
ing range  of  occupational  re- 
quirements. The  growing  cul- 
tural acceptance  of  women  who 
work,  particularly  in  combina- 
tion with  their  homemaking 
activities,  has  also  been  impor- 
tant. 

In  addition,  the  ability  of 
families  to  exercise  a large  de- 
gree of  control  over  both  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their 
children  has  provided  married 
women  wit^  a considerable 
freedom  of  choice  between  out- 
side work  and  homemaking 
roles.  Undoubtedly,  recent  and 
long-term  increases  in  the 
availability  and  use  of  birth 
control  methods  have  helped 
make  possible  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  married  women 
workers.  Differences  in  the 
number  of  babies  born  each 
year  are  subject  to  short-  and 
long-term  variations,  depend- 
ing on  many  complex  circum- 
stances. Much  of  the  variation 
is  the  result  of  deliberate 
choices  with  regard  to  the 


number  of  children  desired  and 
the  number  of  years  between 
each  child. 

Because  the  need  to  care  for 
young  children  is  a major  rea- 
son why  women  do  not  work, 
changes  in  the  birth  rates  have 
many  implications  for  the 
availability  of  women  workers 
and  also  for  the  nature  of  their 
work  careers.  In  this*  context, 
the  decline  in  the  number  of 
births  since  1958,  particularly 
for  young  women,  is  particu- 
larly significant. 

The  importance  of  childbear- 
ing patterns  on  work  life  is 
indicated  by  estimates  which 
show  that  tile  birth  of  a child 
reduces  the  average  number  of 
years  a married  woman  can  be 
expected  to  spend  in  the  work 
force  by  about  10  years.  The 
birth  of  each  additional  child 
appears  to  further  reduce  the 
work  life  expectancy  from  2 to 
3 years  for  each  child. 

Information  is  provided  in 
this  study  which  may  prove 
useful  in  job  development  and 
to  counselors  who  work  with 
young  and  mature  women.  As 
for  employers,  this  report  may 
show  them  the  value  of  pro- 
viding job  opportunities  for 
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women  who  wish  to  work  part 
time  and  bring  to  their  atten- 
tion the  relatively  long  work 
life  expectancy  of  mature 
women  who  return  to  the  labor 
force.  Moreover*  it  demon- 
strates that  training  and  edu- 
cation for  women  may  yield 
greater  returns  than  most  em- 
ployers and  counselors  have 
recognized  heretofore. 

Some  basic  policy  issues  con- 
cerning the  education  and 
training  now  being  given  to 
women  seem  evident.  The  dis- 
continuous paid  work  career 
for  women  . homemakers  sug- 
gests that  the  education  and 
training  given  to  young  women 
should  enable  them  to  be  more 
fl|^ble_in  career  choices  when 
they  eventually  return  to  the 
labor  force.  The  large  number 
of  mature  women  returning  to 
the  labor  force  suggests  that 
intensive  midcareer  retraining 
should  be  made  lhlicH  more 
available  so  that  obsolete  skills 
can  be  updated  or  totally  new 
careers  can  be  followed. 

The  largest  portion  of  wom- 
en's work  life  typically  occurs 
after  their  children  have 
grown.  Consequently,  it  is  at 
least  as  important  to  provide 
comprehensive  job  training 
and  retraining  for  women 
about  to  reenter  the  work  force 
as  it  is  for  women  about  to  be- 
gin their  first  job.  Two  amend- 
ments to  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act 
enacted  in  1966  will  facilitate 
such  tmning  for  mature 
women.  One  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  formulate  a 
program  to  meet  the  special 
employment  needs  of  workers 
aged  45  years  and  older.  An- 
other reduces  from  2 years  to 
1 year  the  amount  of  previous 


work  experience  needed  to 
qualify  for  training  allowances. 


THE  W0RKIN6  WOMEN 

The  pattern  of  work  during 
the  lives  of  women  is,  for  the 
most  part,  quite  different  from 
that  of  men  and  the  duration 
of  their  work  life  is  generally 
shorter.  Married  women,  in 
particular,  have  a less  continu- 
ous work  career  than  men. 
Their  usual  pattern  is  to  work 
a few  years  after  they  • com- 
plete their  education,  to  leave 
the  labor  force  in  order  to 
raise  a family,  and  to  return  to 
the  labor  force  after  their 
children  have  reached  school 
age  or  are  grown.  Women  who 
never  marry,  however,  may 
have  a longer  work  life  than 
men.  Unmarried  women  con- 
stitute only  a small  part  of  the 
entire  female  labor  force  be- 
cause only  about  5 out  of  100 
women  never  marry.  In  1965, 
about  2 million  women  or  less 
than  1 in  10  of  the  female  labor 
force  were  over  25  years  of  age 
and  still  single.  Undoubtedly, 
some  of  these  will  also  marry 
and  leave  the  labor  force. 

Women  begin  work  careers 
at  about  the  same  age  as  men 
but  frequently  leave  the  work 
force  a few  years  after  they 
marry,  and  have  children.  (See 
table  A and  chart  1.)  Although 
a first  child  is  the  most  impor- 
tmit  reason  for  leaving  the 
work  force,  the  arrival  of  ad- 
ditional children  increases  the 
likelihood  that  the  mother  will 
not  work  outside  the  home. 
(See  table  1.)  Other  factors 
affecting  reentry  to  the  labor 
force  are  divorce  and  widow- 
hood. 


As  they  approach  retirement 
age,  women  tend  to  leave  the 
work  force  earlier  than  men. 
Married  women,  in  particular, 
who  can  rely  on  their  husband's 
income,  may  decide  to  retire 
early  if  they  encounter  minor 
disabilities,  if  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional family  income  de- 
creases, or  if  they  have  a desire 
for  more  leisure.  Discrimina- 
tion against  older  women 
workers  may  also  be  a factor 
in  early  retirement. 


LENGTH  OF  WORKING  LIFE 

The  more  children  a woman 
has,  and  the  later  she  has  her 
last  child,  the  shorter  is  her 
expected  work  life.  Under 
1960  conditions,'  women 
marrying  at  age  20  who  will 
have  only  one  child  have  a 
work  life  expectancy  of  25 
years  compared  with  22  years 
for  women  with  two  children, 
20  years  for  women  who  will 
have  three  children,  and  17 
years  for  those  who  have  four 
or  more  children.  Partially  as 
I a result  of  these  differences, 
I the  length  of  working  life 
.differs  among  women  in  vari- 
ous occupations.  Women  work- 
ing in  professional  occupations, 
for  example,  typically  have 
smaller  families  and  a longer 
work  life  expectancy  than 
women  in  other  occupations. 

Most  35-year-old  women 
have  completed  their  families. 
(See  chart  2.)  The  work  life 
expectancy  of  a 35-year-old 
working  woman  who  has  com- 
pleted her  family  and  who  no 


1 Because  the  19^0  Census  of  Population 
provides  the  greatest  amount  of  detail  on 
work  life  patterns  of  women,  most  of  the 
data  in  this  study  are  based  on  that  source* 


t 
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Table  1 

Labor  Force  Participation  Rates,  Married  Women,  Husband  Present, 
Aged  30-34,  By  Number  of  Children  and  Age  of  Youngest  Child 


Age  of 

Number  of  children 

youngest  diild 

1 

2 

3 

4 or  more 

0-2... 

21.0 

16.8 

14,0 

13.9 

3-5 

31,7 

23.2 

22.4 

24.2 

6-n 

43.6 

37.6 

37.6 

36.8 

12-17 

62,8 

62.6 

0) 

(*) 

‘ Data  not  available* 

Source;  V*  S*  Cenms  of  Population^  1960^ 

longer  has  responsibility  for  occurs  after  she  has  raised  her 

the  care  of  young  children  is  family  and  reentered  the  labor 

24  years  (table  2),  essentially  force. 

the  same  as  for  a newly  mar-  Women  who  never  marry 
lied  20-year-old  woman.  This  have  the  most  continuous  and 

means  that  a far  greater  por-  longest  lifetime  attachment  to 

tion  of  a woman's  work  life  the  labor  force.  Widowed  and 


divorced  women  also  have  con- 
tinuous work  histories,  partic- 
ularly if  they  do  not  remarry. 
At  age  40,  widowed  working 
women  have  a work  life  ex- 
pectancy of  23  years  and 
divorced  women  24  years;  both 
only  slightly  less  than  for 
single  women.  Childless  mar- 
ried women  also  have  a long 
working  life  but  it  is  shorter 
than  that  of  widowed  or  di- 
vorced women.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  availability  of  a hus- 
band's income  significantly 
reduces  the  work  life  expect- 
ancy of  childless  married  wom- 
en in  relation  to  that  of 
widowed  or  divorced  women. 

The  longer  work  life  expect- 
ancy of  women  who  never 
marry  applies  to  very  few  18- 
year-olds  who  are  beginning 


I 

j 

1 


Table  2. 


Average  Number  ef  Years  of  Labor  Force  Actrvfty  Renamiag  for 
Selected  firoups  of  Wimen  in  the  Labor  Force,  196D 


Age 

Single 

women 

Married, 
husband 
present, 
no  children 

Married, 
husband 
present, 
in  labor 
force  after 
birth  of 
last  child 

Widowed 

Divorced 

20 

45.3 

34.0 

(*) 

41.8 

43.3 

25 

40.5 

30.1 

0) 

37.0 

38.5 

30 

35.7 

26.6 

! (*) 

32.1 

33.6 

36 

31.2 

24.4 

23.8 

27.3 

28.8 

40 

26.3 

20.8 

19.1 

22.5 

24.1 

45 

21.6 

16.7 

14.5 

17.8 

19.7 

50 

17.1 

13.7 

11.9 

13.4 

15.5 

56 

13.1 

10.9 

9.4 

9.8 

11.6 

60 

10.0 

8.7 

6.9 

7.1 

8.4 

65 

7.8 

6.5 

5.9 

6.0 

6.7 

^Amounts  not  sisniiicant. 

Source;  Based  on  data  from  U*  S,  Department  of  COmmereef  Bureau  of  the  Census;  and 
U.  S*  Department  of  Healths  Education^  and  Welfare;  Public  Health  Service. 


their  work  career.  Most  18- 
year-old  single  women  workers 
will  marry,  have  children,  and 
leave  the  labor  force  for  a 


number  of  years.  However, 
the  older  a single  woman  is, 
the  greater  is  her  expectation 
for  a longer  work  life.  A 


working  girl  who  is  single  at 
age  18  has  a work  life  expect- 
ancy of  only  25  years  com- 
pared with  34  years  for  a 
single  woman  who  is  24  years 
old,  if  allowances  are  made 
for  the  chances  that  both  will 
become  a wife  and  mother. 
The  sharp  increase  in  work 
life  expectancy  for  single 
women  between  age  18  and  24 
occurs  because  chances  of  mar- 
riage decline  substantially 
between  ages  18  and  24. 


DYNAMICS  OF  THE 
FEMALE  UBOR  FORCE 


^ The  female  work  force  is 
dynamic.  Many  young  women 
under  20  years  are  entering 
the  labor  force  while  at  the 
same  time  others  in  the  same 
age  group  are  already  leaving 
as  they  begin  to  have  children. 
(See  tables  3 and  4.)  This 
same  situation  occurs  among 


£ . 


K 


^ I 


ft  ^ 
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Table  3. 

Estimated  Number  of  Women  Entering  tbe  labor  Force*  I960 

[Numbers  in  thousands] 


Age  group 

Female 

popula- 

tion 

Total  entries 

Entries  related  to 

Age 

Children  reaching 
school  age 

Loss  of  husband 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Total 

64*961 

1*296 

916 

309 

71 

14-19 

7*934 

.0898 

712 

.0898 

712 

C) 

0) 

(*) 

(*) 

20-24 

5*520 

.0323 

178 

.0316 

174 

.0007 

4 

0) 

(*) 

26-29 

5*537 

.0076 

42 

.0025 

14 

.0051 

28 

0) 

C) 

30-34 

6*111 

.0114 

69 

.0007 

4 

.0107 

65 

(*) 

(‘) 

35-39 

6*419 

.0150 

96 

.0017 

11 

.0125 

80 

.0008 

5 

40-44 

5*918 

.0144 

86 

.0001 

1 

.0126 

75 

.0017 

10 

45-49 ' 

5*554 

.0102 

57 

C) 

(*) 

.0077 

43 

.0025 

14 

50-54 

4*932 

.0064 

32 

0) 

C) 

.0028 

14 

.0036 

18 

65-69 

4*411 

.0038 

16 

0) 

C) 

.0001 

(*) 

.0037 

16 

60-64 

3*727 

.0021 

8 

(‘) 

C) 

e) 

(‘) 

.0021 

8 

65  and  over 

8,898 

0)  1 

(') 

0) 

(0 

(^) 

(') 

(') 

^ Amounts  not  significant*. 

Source;  Based  on  data  from  U*.  S*.  Department  of  Commerce;  Bureau  of  the  Census;  and  U*.  S*.  Department  of  Health*  Education*  and  Welfare; 
Public  Health  Service. 

Table  4. 

Estimated  Number  of  Women  Separated  from  tbe  Labor  Force*  I960 

[Numbers  in  thousands] 


Age  group 

Female 

labor 

force 

Total  separations 

Separations  related  to 

Marriage 

Birth  of  children 

Death 

Age 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Total 

23,272 

1,119 

84 

440 

138 

457 

14-19 

2*073 

.0634 

131 

.0140 

29 

.0488 

101 

.0006 

1 

(0 

(') 

20-24 

2,542 

.1066 

271 

.0159 

40 

.0900 

229 

.0007 

2 

0) 

C) 

25-29 

1*955 

.0393 

77 

.0031 

6 

.0353 

69 

.0009 

2 

0) 

0) 

30-34 

2*180 

.0122 

27 

.0022 

5 

.0088 

19 

.0012 

3 

(*) 

C) 

35-39 

2,627 

.0084 

22 

.0015 

4 

.0051 

13 

.0018 

5 

0) 

(*) 

40-44 

2*773 

.0188 

52 

(■) 

(■) 

.0026 

7 

.0028 

8 

.0134 

37 

45-49 

2*879 

.0269 

78 

C) 

0) 

.0006 

2 

.0042 

12 

.0221 

64 

50-54... 

2,349 

.0377 

89 

(*) 

C) 

0) 

C) 

.0063 

15 

.0314 

74 

55-59 

1*797 

.0645 

116 

C) 

e) 

(0 

(*) 

.0092 

17 

.0553 

99 

60-64 

1,196 

.1079 

129 

0) 

C) 

(‘) 

(*) 

.0143 

17 

.0936 

112 

65  and  over 

901  , 

.1411 

127 

I 

C) 

(') 

(0 

.0630 

56 

.0781 

71 

^ Amount  not  significant. 

Source;  Based  on  data  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce;  Bureau  of  the  Census;  and  U-  S.  Department  of  Health*  Education*  and  Wdfare; 
Public  Health  * Service. 
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women  in  their  twenties,  ex- 
cept that  the  predominant 
movement  is  out  of  the  labor 
force.  The  large  number  of 
women  leaving  the  work  force 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  30 
is  greater  than  the  number 
entering.  As  a result,  the  size, 
of  the  female  work  force  de- 
clines in  this  age  range.  Re-, 
entries  to  the  work  force  begin 
to  occur  in  large  numbers  as 
children  grow  older  and  place 
fewer  immediate  demands 
upon  their  mothers.  After  age 
50,  relatively  few  women  enter 
or  reenter  the  work  force  ' 
except  for  those  who  become 
widowed  or  divorced. 

For  example,  an  estimated 

900.000  women,  most  of  whom 
were  under  30  years  of  age, 
entered  the  labor  force  for  the 
first  time  in  1960  and  another 

400.000  reentered  as  their 
children  grew  older  or  because 
they  lost  their  husbands.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  an  esti- 
mated half  million  left  the 
work  force  because  of  mar- 
riage and  birth  of  children  and 
another  half  million  left  be- 
cause of  retirement  or  death.^ 


EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  AND 
WORK  ADIUSTIIKNT 

The  increasing  participation 
of  women  in  the  work  force 
will  apparently  continue  in  the 
years  ahead.^Women  will  be- 
come an  even  more  significant 
source  of  educated,  trained, 
and  skilled  workers.  ^If  we  are 
to  derive  maximum  utilization 
of  their  potential  contribution, 
we  may  have  to  adjust  the 


® These  estimates  do  not  allow  for  changes 
in  the  level  of  economic  activity  during 
1560. 


kind  of  education  and  training 
now  provided  for  women.  In 
addition,  employers  may  have 
to  evolve  new  designs  for  jobs 
and  be  more  flexible  in  pro- 
viding work  opportunities  for 
women.  > 

_To  the  extent  that  families 
are  more  able  to  control  the 
number  and  spacing  of  their 
children,  their  working  pat- 
terns may  become  much  more 
predictable  than  in  the  past. 
As  a result,  employers  will  be 
able  to  estimate  work  life 
expectation  from  the  age  of  the 
mother,  the  number  and  ages 
of  children  and  be  better  able 
to  assess  how  much  training 
■ or  responsibility  should  be 
given. 

Many  able  and  intelligent 
young  women  leave  the  labor 
force  before  they  have  ac- 
quired all  the  education  and 
training  they  are  capable  of 
assimilating.  If,  when  they 
return  to  the  labor  force  as 
mature  workers,  they  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  for  addi- 
tional training,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  make  maximum  con- 
tributions to  our  economy. 

Professionally  trained  wom- 
en who  leave  the  labor  force 
can  also  use  retraining  if  they 
have  been  out  of  the  labor 
force  for  a considerable  period 
of  time.  Professional  training 
for  updating  obsolete  skills  and 
acquainting  women  with  the 
new  knowledge  developing  in 
professional  ares^  of  work 
would  enable  some  women  to 
take  jobs  fully  utilizing  their 
abilities  when  they  reenter  the 
labor  force. 

By  redesigning  jobs  and  re- 
thinking some  attitudes  about 
women’s  capabilities  as  work- 
ers, employers  can  make  great- 


er use  of  women’s  skills  and 
talents. 

Adjustments  in  houi"S  of 
work  and  adapting  of  certain 
jobs  to  the  physical  capacity 
of  women  can  also  enable  more 
women  to  be  fully  utilized.  The 
location  of  plants  and  offices  in 
suburban  areas  will  also  make 
available  more  women  workers 
to  some  employers.  Employers 
should  also  recognize  that 
women  have  the  capability  to 
do  many  different  kinds  of 
work. 

Because  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  married  women  be- 
come widowed,  divorced,  or 
separated  from  their  husband 
and  have  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, it  is  essential  that  they 
prepare  for  the  possibility  of 
a lengthy  work  career.  At 
present,  about  1 out  of  4 wom- 
en in  the  work  force  who  have 
been  married  no  longer  have 
husbands.  Since  many  early 
marriages  end  in  early  divorce, 
and  since  marriage  often 
occurs  even  before  the  girl  has 
completed  her  education,  it  is 
essential  that  opportunities  be 
made  available  for  young 
divorced  women  to  complete 
high  school.  Without  such 
opportunities,  those  who  do  not 
remarry  may  have  a long 
working  life  consisting  of 
poorly  paid  and  unsatisfying 
jobs. 

The  special  .problems  of 
working  mothers  who  have  to 
support  families  without  the 
help  of  husbands  may  require 
the  development  of  new  and 
different  programs.  A much 
higher  proportion  of  widowed 
and  divorced  women  work 
than  do  women  who  have 
husbands.  These  problems  are 
particularly  acute  for  nonwhite 
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Year  of 

Age 


All 

women 


Married,  husband  present,  by  presence  and  age  of  children 


No 

children 
ever  born 


Age  of  youngest  child 


6-11  12-17 


Other  marital  status 


Married 

Total  husband  Widowed  Divorced 
absent 


97,036 

96,996 

96,949 

96.898 
96,844 
96,786 

96.726 
96,662 
96,696 

96.626 
96,454 

96,880 

96,362 

96,221 

96,134 

96,048 

96,946 

96,840 

96.727 
96,606 
96,476 

96,337 

96,187 

96,026 

94,861 

94,669 

94,461 

94,226 

93,976 

93,708 

93,417 

93,102 
92,760 
92,391 
91 ,991 
91,664 

91,080 

90,666 

90,008 

89,412 

88,778 

88,104 

87,389 

86,623 

86,797 

84.898 

83,919 

82,866 

81,706 

30,468 

79,146 

77,736 

76,233 

74.627 
72,907 
71,067 

69,074 

66,961 

64,689 

62,278 

69,714 


73,214 

67,810 

44,484 

33,446 

24,777 

18,697 

16,163 

12,674 

10,978 

9,709 

8,739 

7,972 


634 

1,603 

4,246 

9,389 

19,717 

33,430 

46,432 

66.766 
64,091 
69,962 
73,334 

76,726 

77,244 

78,306 

79,234 

79,917 

80,210 

80,266 

80,316 

80,260 

80,104 

79,978 

79,833 

79,688 

79,106 

78,662 

78,111 

77,647 

76,826 

76,138 

76,294 

74,436 

73.606 

72.466 
71,293 
70,039 

68.766 

67.380 
66,796  , 
64,153 

62.466 

60,704 

68,988 

67.171 
66,296 
63,443 

49.606 
47,  K6 
46,003 

44.380 
42,890 

43,026 

37,646 

36,746 

83,792 

31,620 

29,366 

27,016 

24,614 

22.171 
19,706 


534 

771 

2,229 

4,382 

8,969 

13.365 

16,083 

16,013 

16,209 

14,699 

12,943 

11,694 

10.366 
9,490 
9,001 
8,719 


30,349 

39,647 

48,664 

64,676 

69,027 

61,383 

62,313 

62,112 

60,986 

69,166 

66,680 

63,426 

49,932 

46,374 

42.824 

88,766 

34,612 

30,640 

24,666 

18,887 

17,896 

16,649 

14,697 

12,418 

9,796 


2,749 

4,666 

6,609 

9,026 

11,4^ 

13,692 

16,644 

17,626 

19,182 

20,436 

21,410 

21,946 

22,346 

22,276 

21,994 

21,635 

21,031 

20,697 

19,857 

18,982 

18,132 

17,172 

15,870 

13,938 

11,690 


11,181 

13,348 

16,268 

17,039 

18,619 

19,793 

20,728 

21,181 

21,494 

21,436 

21,117 

20,661 

20,037 

19,627 

18,693 

17,776 

16,879 

16,817 

14,618 

12,647 


76andover*..  644,661  21,re6  121,743 


See  footnote; 


800 

2,395 

3,984 

7,911 

12,161 

12,099 

12,687 

M,197 

:3,469 

19,426 

22,606 

25,703 

28,609 

31,233 

33,941 

36,635 

38,932 

40,853 

42,521 

43,981 

46,200 

46,247 

47,097 

47,444 

47,404 

44,832 

43,788 

42,462 

41,146 

39,763 

39,889 

34,808 

33,140 

31,329 

29,316 

27,216 

25,046 

22,820 

20,565 

18,269 


10,326 

10,642 

10.909 

11.562 
12,031 

12,667 

12.909 
13,392 
13,822 
14,386 

14,943 

16,445 

16,230 

17,018 

17,853 

18,672 

19.562 
20,612 
21,683 
22,772 

23,876 

24,905 

25,987 

27,069 

28,059 

31 ,067 
31,817 
32,434 
32,869 
33,089 

31,600 

35,639 

36,896 

36,199 

36,596 

36,955 

37,258 

37,487 

37,616 

37,619 


9,771 

10,720 

11,812 

12,986 

14,368 

16,606 

16,735 

18,207 

19,601 

20,771 

23,867 

24,8P9 

25,963 

26,840 

27,500 

26,678 

30.737 
31,159 
31,782 
82,494 

33,118 

33,694 

34,148 

34,513 

34.738 


112,868  401,132  12,924  380,997 
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Table  A. 

Table  of  Walking  life  for  Women,  1960— ConfinBed 


Year  of 
Age 


AU 

women 

single 

Married,  husband  present,  by  presence  and  age  of  children 

Total 

No 

children 
ever  bom 

Age  of  youngest  child 

0-6 

6-11 

12-17 

18  + 

Other  marital  status 


Ikttal 

Married 

husband 

absent 

Widowed 

Divorced 

66 

63 

4 

8 

126 

103 

6 

16 

296 

240 

11 

44 

687 

661 

21 

106 

1,491 

1,191 

40 

260 

2,601 

1,913 

69 

629 

8,364 

2,436 

86 

844 

3,910 

2,647 

120 

1,143 

4,212 

2,714 

146 

1,362 

4,398 

2,687 

177 

1,634 

4,633 

2,682 

212 

1,639 

2,671 

246 

1,787 

4,719 

2,543 

289 

1,887 

4,842 

2,646 

321 

1,976 

4,866 

2,489 

368 

1,999 

4,884 

2,423 

416 

2,046 

6,090 

2,469 

484 

2,147 

6,400 

2,612 

671 

2,317 

6,668 

2,661 

663 

2,444 

6,979 

2,609 

749 

2,621 

6,336 

2,668 

898 

2,776 

6,660 

2,731 

1,087 

2,842 

6,981 

2,803 

1,229 

2,949 

7,266 

2,871 

1,830 

3,064 

7,804 

2,922 

1,634 

3,348 

8,217 

2,969 

1,784 

3,474 

8,669 

2,961 

2,160 

3,648 

8,946 

2,^1 

2,461 

3,664 

9,816 

2,879 

2,824 

3,613 

9,620 

2,869 

3,072 

3,679 

10,005 

2,814 

8,536 

3,666 

10,873 

2,782 

3,907 

3,689 

10,688 

2,727 

4,303 

3,658 

11,182 

2,681 

4,879 

3,622 

11,667 

2,648 

6,443 

3,666 

12,140 

2,634 

6,906 

3,600 

12,666 

2,678 

6,431 

3,667 

12,989 

2,616 

6,954 

3,619 

12,460 

2,440 

7,466 

3,656 

13,877 

2,353 

8,124 

3,400 

14,232 

2,213 

8,798  . 

3,221 

14,617 

2,108 

9,281 

3,128 

14,644 

2,018 

9,604 

3,022 

14,683 

1,840 

10,020 

2,823 

14,690 

1,726 

10,213  1 

2,662 

14,810 

1,674 

10,262 

2,474 

14,846 

1,471 

11,038 

2,341 

14,063 

li354 

10,614  , 

2,096 

13,038 

1.178 

10,032  ! 

1,828 

11,767 

1,008  ! 

9,208 

1,661 

10,253 

R87  i 

8,142 

1,279 

8,487  1 

640 

6,806 

991 

8,238  1 

544 

6,818 

871 

7,287 

469 

6,094 

724 

6,480 

394 

6,494 

692 

6,782 

329 

4,969 

484 

6,137 

281 

4,464 

402 

4,546 

234 

8,980 

33" 

4,011 

196 

8,542 

274 

3,498 

167 

3,116 

226 

3,010 

126 

2,702 

183 

16,300 

676 

14,098 

632 

Labor  forced 


14 

6,726 

6,666 

76 

16 

8,061 

7,708 

16 

16,221 

14,306 

671 

17 

26,193 

22,846 

1,786 

18 

41,837 

84,618 

6,091 

19 

48,296 

36,172 

9,611 

20, 

47,689 

29,882 

13,710 

21 

46,818 

24,101 

17,466 

22 

43,468 

18,666 

20,362 

23, 

40,879 

14,273 

21,967 

24 

38,437 

11,671 

22,001 

26 

86,191 

9,860 

21,448 

26, 

34,284 

8,622 

20,763 

27 

33,004 

7,666 

20,468 

28, 

32,493 

6,803 

20,714 

29, 

82,666 

6,280 

21,406 

30 

32,909 

6,808 

21,978 

31 

33,266 

6,382 

22,600 

82 

33,696 

4,997 

23,171 

33 

34,322 

4,666 

23,776 

34 

36,136 

4,376 

24,662 

36 

36,087 

4,098 

26,418 

36 

37,028 

8,887 

26,346 

37 

88,106 

8,698 

27,360 

88 

39,268 

3,386 

28,167 

39, 

40,614 

3,211 

29,110 

40 

41,668 

8,062 

29,036 

41 

42,401 

3,027 

80,370 

42 

43,186 

3,008 

30,743 

43 

43,762 

2,994 

31,042 

44 

44,093 

2,976 

31,017 

46 

44,228 

1 2,953 

30,820 

46 

44,247 

1 2,937 

30,667 

47, 

44,163 

2,923 

30,086 

48, 

43,880 

2,909 

29,323 

49 

43,488 

2,898 

28,478 

60, 

42,990 

2,887 

27,540 

61 

42,384 

2,871 

26,474 

62, 

41,684 

2,777 

26,174 

63 

40,698 

2,790 

23,764 

64 

89,417 

2,729 

22,232 

66 

38,061 

2,662 

20,621 

66 

86,629 

2,591 

19,060 

67 

34,649 

2,602 

17,214 

68 

82,774 

2,422 

16,614 

69 

80,783 

2,338 

18,868 

60, 

28,674 

2,224 

11,539 

61 - 

26,807 

2,136 

10,118 

62 

23 ,940 

2,034 

8,799 

63 

21,436 

1,900 

7,680 

64 

18,966 

1,691 

6,680 

66 

16,668 

1,504 

6,977 

66 

14,370 

1,330 

4,430 

67 

12,426 

1,172 

8.671 

68 

10,717 

1,030 

69, 

9,237  1 

902 

2,447 

70, 

7,978  ' 

790 

2,260 

71 

6,896 

682 

1,978 

72 

6,984 

692 

1,273 

73 

6,200 

610 

74 

4,638 

441 

824 

76  and  over*,. 

23,420 

2,136 

3,662 

76 

177 

628 

1,301 

3,016 

6,660 

8,111 

9,691 

10,162 

10,133 

9,046 

8.042 
7,166 
6,411 
6,020 

6.831 

6,664 

6,480 

6,277 

6.043 

4.832 

4,638 

4,464 

4,334 

4,148 

3,993 

3,862 

3,663 

3,478 

3,317 

3,128 

2,944 

2,866 

2,744 

2,636 

^,624 

2,418 

2,308 

2,186 

2,069 

1,949 

1,827 

1,709 

1,673 

1,466 

1,837 

1,163 

1,063 

962 

878 

817 

<*) 

(*> 

(*> 


(*i 

cl 


(*) 
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43 

143 

436 

1,176 

2,961 

■liiiiliM 

6,699 

7,338 

37 

10,110 

90 

11 ; 676 

248 

12;377 

679 

12,264 

1,137 

11,780 

1,828 

11,449 

2,548 

46 

11,139 

3,447 

108 

10,887 

4,440 

298 

10,332 

6,280 

699 

9,664 

6,963 

1,893 

8,972 

6,621 

2,302 

8,317 

7,127 

8,289 

7,726 

7,639 

4,466 

7,014 

7,785 

6,668 

419 

6,261 

7,844 

6,638 

1,288 

6,688 

7,937 

7,444 

2,067 

4,482 

7,599 

7,937 

4,001 

3,431 

7,287 

8,316 

6,083 

3,306 

7,080 

8,781 

6,017 

3,297 

7,226 

9,866 

6,320 

3,003 

7,088 

10,146 

7,029 

2,608 

6,787 

10,260 

8,080 

2,097 

6,368 

9,991 

9,438 

1,660 

6,949 

9,623 

10,853 

1,060 

6,490 

9,084 

12,088 

611 

4,970 

8,698 

18,117 

381 

4,279 

8,143 

18,936 

154 

8,631 

7,668 

14,696 

70 

2,732 

6,986 

16,334 

1,967 

6,420 

16,789 

1,266 

6,831 

16,902 

702 

6,117 

16,866 

866 

4,276  . 

16,643 

166 

3,406 

16,292 

68 

2,546 

14,737 

1,732 

13,909 

1,066  1 

12,993 

666  : 

11,966 

269 

10,127 

106  , 

8,960 

43 

7,794 

1 

6,702 

6,763 

(<) 

(<) 

> 
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w 

(*) 

(*) 

<*) 

" 

<») 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 
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Table  of  Working  Life  for  Women,  196IM;ontinueil 


Married,  husband  present,  by  presence  and  age  of  children 


No  

Total  children 

ever  bom  0-5 


Age  of  youngest  child 


6-11  12-17 


p 


Percent  of  the  population  in  the  labor  force 


Other  marital  status 


Married 

Total  husband  Widowed  Divorced 
absent 


11.8 

10.7 

13.0 

16.3 

14.9 

19.8 

21.6 

19.7 

27.0 

28.6 

26.6 

36.8 

38.1 

85.4 

40.9 

45.1 

41.6 

48.9 

49.4 

45.0 

46.1 

52.4 

47.1 

47.7 

54.5 

i 48.5 

48.8 

55.9 

49.3 

49.5 

66.9 

49.8 

50.0 

67.7 

50.0 

50.4 

58.4 

50.4 

50.8 

69.0 

60.8 

51.2 

59.5 

51.2 

51.8 

69.9 

51.4 

52.4 

60.5 

51.9 

53.2 

61.2 

52.5 

54.0 

61.8 

68.1 

55.0 

62.6 

53.8 

56.0 

63.5 

54.6 

57.2 

64.5 

55.8 

68.7 

65.6 

66.9 

60.2 

66.6 

67.9 

61.7 

67.6 

68.6 

63.0 

68.3 

59.5 

64.0 

68.9 

60.2 

64.8 

69.3 

60.6 

65.6 

69.6 

60.9 

66.5 

69.6 

61.0 

66.8 

69.5 

61.1 

67.1 

69.4 

60.9 

67.3 

69.2 

60.6 

67.4 

68.9 

60.5 

67.2 

68.5 

60.5 

66.8 

68.0 

59.4 

66.6 

67.3 

58.9 

65.8 

66.4 

68.1 

64.9 

65.3 

66.8 

63.2 

64.0 

55.2 

62.6 

62.5 

58.6 

61.2 

60.8 

52.0 

59.5 

58.8 

50.2 

57.4 

56.5 

48.2 

55.0 

53.9 

46.2 

52.4 

51.0 

44.1 

49.4 

47.8 

41.8 

46.2 

44.2 

39.2 

42.6 

40.2 

36.3 

38.6 

35.8 

33.0 

34.8 

31.0 

29.8 

29.6 

26.7 

25.2 

25.5 

23.1 

21.5 

22.2 

20.3 

18.7 

19.6 

17.9 

16.6 

17.3 

15.8 

14.9 

15.3 

13.9 

18.8 

13.4 

12.2 

11.8 

11.8 

10.7 

10.2 

10.4 

9.3 

8.9 

9.0 

8.0 

7.4 

7.8 

3.8 

4.4 

3*7 

70  

71  

72  

73  

74  

76  and  over®.. 


®In  order  to  provide  a convenient  means  c f describing  the  changes  in  women^s  paid  work  life  patterns  as  they  grow  older,  a stationary  popu- 
lation and  labor  force  have  been  constructed.  The  stationary  population  is  based  upon  a hypothetical  group  of  100,000  girl  babies  bom  alive. 
Each  gubseouent  year  after  they  are  born,  the  initial  group  is  subject  to  death  rates  for  the  age  group  which  they  attain  that  year.  In  this 
study,  death  rates  are  assumed  *\o  be  CA>nstant  at  the  1960  leveU  Marriage,  the  birth  of  children,  divorce,  widowhood,  and  other  occurrences  are 
basically  reflected  according  to  1960  conditions.  The  number  of  women  in  the  work  force  in  each  of  the  various  population  groups  is  based  on 
the  proportbn  of  that  group  In  tiie  work  force  at  the  time  of  the  1960  Census. 

®Data  for  age  75  and  over  repr^'sent  the  cumulative  total  of  women  tn  the  Itypothetical  birth  group  of  100.000  who  are  still  alive  at  each  year 
of  age  after  76. 

’ Data  not  available^ 

NoTB;  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

S0UHC2:  Based  on  data  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce;  Bureau  of  the  Census:  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Public  Health  Service. 
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women  because  almost  1 out 
of  4 nonwhite  families  are 
headed  by  a woman  compared 
with  less  than  1 out  of  10 
white  families*  Work  for  these 
women  is  of  vital  importance 
since  many  have  children  to 
support  and  most  have  little 
other  income*  The  availability 
of  more  and  better  day  care 
facilities  for  children  might 
make  it  easier  for  many  wom- 
en who  want  to  work  to  reen- 
ter the  labor  force*  Many 
widowed,  divorced,  and  sepa- 
rated women,  particularly 


those  with  children,  have  to 
work*  The  coupling  of  job 
training  with  the  provision  of 
day  care  centers  for  young 
children  might  enable  some 
women  in  poverty  situations  to 
provide  a better  living  for 
their  families* 

The  number  of  women  in 
paid  work  activities  increased 
from  14  million  in  1940  to 
about  27  million  by  1965*  This 
striking  increase  clearly  indi- 
cates the  need  to  develop  spe- 
cial programs  designed  to 
maximize  the  working  poten- 


tial of  women  who  choose  to 
work  and  to  facilitate  their 
entry  into  jobs* 

By  Stuart  H*  Garfinkle 
Office  of  Research 
Division  of 

Demographic  Research 

Sophia  Cooper  and  Denis  F, 
Johnston  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  generously 
provided  many  consultations 
on  the  technical  aspects  of  this 
study,  Archibald  Finley^  also 
of  the  BLSf  performed  many 
of  the  intricate  statistical 
computations. 
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WHERE  TO  GET  MORE  INFORMATION 


Copies  of  this  publication  or 
additional  information  on  man- 
power programs  and  activities 
may  be  obtained  from  the  XJ,S, 


Department  of  Labor's , Man- 
power Administraticm  in  Wash- 
ington, D,C,  Publications  on 
manpower  are  also  available 


from  the  Department's  Re- 
gional Information  Offices  at 
the  addresses  listed  below. 


John  F.  Kennedy  Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02203 
341  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10001 
Wolf  Avenue  and  Commerce  Street,  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania  17201 

Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania  19107 

1371  Peachtree  Street,  NE„  Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 
51  SW,  First  Avenue,  Miami,  Florida  33130 
801  Broad  Street,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37203 
1365  Ontario  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114 
219  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60604 
911  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64106 
411  North  Akard  Street,  Dallas,  Texas  75201 
730  17th  Street,  Denver,  Colorado  80202 
300  North  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles, 

California  90012 

450  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco, 

California  94102 

506  Second  Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington  98104 


MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION 
Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation,  and  Research 
Curtis  C.  Aller,  Director 
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McGill.  Ralph  E. 

The  South  and  the  Southerner, 

Manpower  Administration  (DOL).  Washington.  D.C. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Rub  Date  " Dec66  35p.;  Speech  to  Seminar  on  Manpower  Rollcy  and  Program.  Washington.  D.C..  September  16.  1965. 

SPEECHES;  *S0UTHERN  STATES;  *AMERICAN  HISTORY;  SOUTHERN  ATTITUDES;  *FARM  LABOR  PROBLEMS;  *EDUCATI0HAL  NEEDS; 
*EMPL0YMENT  PROBLEMS;  NEGRO  EMPLOYMENT;  MIGRANT  PROBLEMS 


This  report  presents  a condensed  transcript  of  the  address  and  the  discussion  period  which  followed.  The 
history  of  the  South.  Including  slavery,  the  Civil  War.  and  the  Reconstruction  period,  as  it  relates  to 
present-day  problems  of  employment,  manpower,  and  the  various  sociological  and  educational  problems  is 
presented.  It  was  predicted  that  the  movement  of  cotton  production  from  the  South  to  the  West  will.  In  10 
years,  place  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  on  the  Job  market  with  little  education  and  no  training. 
If.  3 years  from  now.  the  totally  mechanized  tobacco  harvester  is  in  operation  to  any  great  extent,  another 
large  number  of  farmers  will  need  employment  and  training,  for  the  past  several  years,  approximately  1.000 
persons  per  month  from  the  South  have  b^n  arriving  in  Watts  of,  Los  Angeles  and  of  these,  relatively  few  were 
educated  to  any  degree.  The  nation  needs  a permanent  Head  Start  program  and  a Poverty  Program  to  combat  the 
effects  of  the  untrained,  uneducated,  unskilled  groups  migrating  from  the  South.  (PS) 


This  report  is  one  in  a series  of  proceedings  of  Seminars  on 
Manpower  Policy  and  Program  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Depart* 
ment  of  Labor’s  Manpower  Administration.  It  presents  a con- 
densed transcript  of  the  seminar  held  in  Washington,  D.C, 
September  16, 1965. 


The  purpose  of  the  seminars  is  to  provide  a platform  for  guest 
speakers  and  for  members  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
other  agencies  concerned  with  manpower  problems  to  discuss 
issues  arising  from  the  development  of  an  Active  Manpower 
Policy. 


Expressions  of  opinion  by  the  speaker  and  those  participating 
from  the  audience  are  not  to  be  construed  as  official  opinions 
of  the  U.S.  Government  or  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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SEMINAR  ON  MANPOWER  POLICY  AND  PROGRAM 

December  1966 


The  South 
and  the  Southerner 


by  RALPH  E.  McGILL 


Til,.  „ OFF'CEOFEOUCATION 

REPROOUCEO 

received  from  the  person  or 

ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT  POINTS  OF 
yiW  OR  OPINIONS  STATEO  00  NOT  NECES^ 
OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDU- 
CATION POSITION  OR  POLICY 


OPENING  REMARKS 


Chairman — Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 


MR.  ROOSEVELT:  Welcome  to  the  first  of  the  1965-66  Semi- 
nars on  AAanpower  Policy  and  Program. 

I come  here  today  not  to  make  a speech,  but  because  of  my 
deep  interest  in  the  subject  which  our  speaker  will  discuss — ^the 
South  and  the  southerner  in  a very  changing  world  and  a very 
changing  period  in  our  history. 

I also  come  because  of  my  personal  admiration  and  respect  and 
affection  for  your  speaker. 

I should  say  that  these  last  3 months  have  been  an  unusually 
hectic  period  in  what  I have  come  to  accept  as  a hectic  life.  We 
have,  in  3 months,  organized  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  As  you  know,  we  were  sworn  into  office  by  the 
President  on  June  the  1 st.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  in  this 
period  we  have  leased  an  office,  we  have  gotten  our  budget 
through  the  Congress — never  enough  money,  of  course — we  have 
hired  a staff  and  we  have  received  and  are  in  the  process  of 
handling  some  850  complaints.  This  is  more  than  the  State  of 
New  York  received  in  the  last  year,  and  we  are  already  at  about 
the  yearly  average  of  the  President’s  Committee  which  deals  with 
Government  contactors. 
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We  are  busily  engaged  in  the  more  exciting — ^to  me — and 
the  more  fruitful  area  of  affirmative  action  programs.  If  we 
became  a Commission  which  just  shuffled  papers,  I think  that  we 
would  fail  in  our  opportunity,  as  well  as  our  mission.  But  we  are 
engaged  with  other  agencies  of  the  Government,  particularly  the 
Department  of  Labor — I attended  a meeting  this  morning  with 
Secretary  Wirtz — in  developing  a broad  and  meaningful  affirma- 
tive action  program  in  all  aspects  of  employment,  from  appren- 
ticeship training,  pretraining,  preapprenticeship  training,  all  the 
way  up  through  the  very  complicated  problems  involved  in  senior- 
ity and  promotion  lines  and  segregated  locals  and  all  of  the  other 
aspects  of  employment. 

So  I am  gratified  to  have  this  opportunity  to  come  and  give 
you  a thumbnail  description  of  what  this  Commission  is  doing. 

Contrary  to  many  expectations,  I do  not  look  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  eliminating  discrimination  from  employment  as  a regional 
problem,  although  today  we  will  be  discussing  the  particular 
problems  of  a rapidly  changing  region. 

We  have  received  complaints  and  we,  from  our  surveys,  con- 
sider affirmative  action  is  as  important;  if  not  more  important, 
in  the  Northeast  and  West  as  if  is  in  the  South. 

I should  add  one  other  thought.  I am  convinced  that  employ- 
ment cannot  be  pulled  out  of  context  and  attacked  alone,  that 
today  the  whole  question  of  discrimination  involves  education  and 
training,  involves  housing,  involves  all  of  the  other  aspects  of  an 
individual’s  life,  including  his  rights  as  a citizen  to  vote,  as  well 
as  his  rights  to  go  to  any  place  of  public  accommodation. 

And  so  my  job  as  chairman  is  to  keep  in  focus  employment 
as  part  of — and  a very  vital  part  of — the  whole  pie,  so  to  speak, 
because  I think  that  by  attacking  only  one  piece  of  if  you  cannot 
be  successful. 

So  I am  cast  in  a rather  unusual  role,  Mr.  McGill.  I am  one 
who  has  tried,  in  the  past,  to  cut  through  red  tape  and  solve 
specific  problems.  I now  have  to  be  a diplomat  and  learn  how 
to  get  along  with  all  of  the  other  agencies  in  Government. 

And  so  today  I know  that  you,  who  represent  many  of  the 
agencies  dealing  with  this  problem,  will  be  interested  in  the  mes- 
sage which  Mr.  McGill  brings  us.  I don't  think  that  I need  to 
spend  much  time  in  telling  you  about  Ralph  McGill. 

I could  fell  you  that  he  has  been  honored  by  degrees  from 
many  universities,  and  I am  very  pleased  that  Harvard  University 
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was  wise  enough  to  give  him  an  honorary  degree.  They  are  not 
always  so  farsighted. 

I should  tell  you  that,  as  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Ralph  McGill 
had  a remarkable  career  as  a sportswriter.  But  luckily  Ralph 
McGill’s  direction  from  the  field  of  sports  turned  in  sound  and 
humanitarian  ways. 

I could  tell  you  many  other  things  about  the  awards  that  he 
has  been  given:  He  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial 
writing  for  an  editorial  he  wrote  in  1959  following  the  bombing 
of  a Jewish  synagogue. 

I could  tell  you  of  the  fact  that  Editor  and  Publisher  issued  a 
special  edition  compiling  his  reports  from  the  various  war  theaters 
in  World  War  II,  which  he  visited  as  a reporter,  as  opposed  to 
his  activities  as  a Marine  during  World  War  I. 

I had  forgotten  that  the  Marines  did  anything  in  World  War  I! 

That  is  said,  of  course,  as  an  old  Navy  man! 

I could  go  on  and  on  about  this  guest  of  ours  today,  but  I will 
simply  tell  you  that  to  me  his  spirit,  his  leadership,  his  willingness 
to  not  only  recognize  the  necessity  of  change,  but  to  guide  it,  to 
interpret  it  to  his  fellow  southerners,  and  now  through  his  column 
(which  is  carried  all  over  America  and  in  parts  of  the  world  press), 
he  has  been  doing  the  kind  of  job  which  we  think  has  set  a 
standard  for  forward-looking  Americans  in  every  section  of  the 
country. 

And  so,  without  further  ado,  I am  pleased  to  introduce  Mr. 
Ralph  McGill.  « 


THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  SOUTHERNER 


An  Address  by  Ralph  E.  McGill 

MR.  McGILL:  Mr.  Roosevelf,  Mr.  Walsh,  ladies  and  genflemen: 

I am  very  pleased  fo  be  here  and  a lifHe  bif  nervous  abouf  if, 
and  grateful  for  so  generous  an  infroducHon.  And,  of  course, 
we  wouldn't  expect  a Navy  man  to  know  that  the  Marines  simply 
won  the  First  World  War! 

There  is  an  old  saying  around  our  shop,  credited  to  the  days 
of  Henry  Grady,  who  was  a post- Reconstruction  editor  of  that 
paper,  and  it  was  said  of  Grady,  and  he  said  it  himself,  that  he 
came  by  talking  naturally  because  his  father  was  Irish  and  his 
mother  was  a woman. 

My  colleagues  insist  that  I have  these  same  qualifications  and 
am  as  garrulous  as  was  Grady. 

I am  pleased  to  be  here.  The  subject  given  me  is  “The  South 
and  the  Southerner.”  It  was  suggest^  that  I talk  not  spedfically 
or  in  any  complete  detail  about  the  economic  or  the  manpower 
problems  at  present,  but  a little  bit  about  the  South  and  the 
southerner. 

I am  sure  that  there  are  persons  here  who  are  certainly  better 
informed  than  I,  or  as  well  informed,  and  I am  sure  that  in  any 
group  this  large  there  are  a number  of  southerners. 

But  this  region,  willy-nilly,  is  in  the  forefront.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
spoke  about  the  petitions  about  unequal  opportunity  coming  from 
cities  in  the  Northeast  and  Northwest,  and  I am  sure  that  they  will 
come.  But  it  has  been  the  peculiar  fate  and  destiny  of  this  Nation 
and  of  the  South  to  have  nxmy  of  its  present-day  problems  of 
employment  and  manpower  and  the  various  sociological  and 
educational  problems  enormously  complicated  by  this  area  that 
we  call  the  South.  I suppose  that  I have  spent  a great  many  man- 
hours in  reading  and  studying  and  interviewing  people  through 
the  past  25  or  30  years,  trying  to  determine  what  it  is  that  has 
made  this  region  what  it  is. 

What  is  it  which  has  nxide  the  southerner  what  he  is? 

Of  course,  there  are  the  obvious  reasons,  the  well-known  rea- 
sons of  slavery,  the  Civil  War,  the  Reconstruction  period.  There 
are  many  other  developments  that  have  come,  but  they  don’t 
really  quite  explain  it. 


Whaf  is  fhis  burden  of  hisfory  fhaf  fhe  distinguished  historian, 
Woodbridge,  says  was  placed  upon  us? 

Well,  these  burdens  are  many,  and  we  can  review  them  and 
look  back  at  what  was  a national  tragedy.  I will  hurry  over  these 
preliminaries. 

But  certainly  there  was  a time  in  the  late  1700's  and  the  1790's 
and  around  1800,  the  turn  of  that  century  even,  when  this  fright- 
ful institution  of  slavery  was  about  dying  out  because  of  its  eco- 
nomic weight. 

You  can  dig  back  into  old  diaries  and  into  the  reports  af  the 
days  when  it  took  a man  working  perhaps  1 0 or  12  hours,  taking 
by  hand  what  was  called  the  “vegetable  wool*'  off  the  seeds  of 
cotton,  to  know  that  this  was  an  uneconomic  operation. 

The  Southern  Colonies  had  tried  the  great  growth  of  indigo, 
and  this  crop  and  operation  failed.  They  began  then  to  try  silk» 
silk  worms — and  the  Colony  of  Georgia  actually  shipped 
to  England  over  1,000  pounds  af  silk,  but  this  operation  failed. 

Flax  was  tried,  and  then  Sea  Island  cotton,  which  would  grow 
inland  far  some  few  miles,  but  which  grew  best  on  the  islands 
and  the  immediate  coastal  areas:  It  had  a different  sort  af  cotton 
boll.  They  could  run  this  very  much  more  tender  or  less  resilient 
boll  between  rollers,  adopted  from  a Hindu  custom  of  growing 
or  rolling  cotton,  and  crack  these  seeds  and  get  the  lint  out  more 
easily. 

But  a man  had  to  pluck  at  the  fibers  of  the  old  upland  cotton 
with  his  fingers. 

And  it  is  said  that  Eli  Whitney's  cotton  gin  was  the  only  machine 
born  into  originol  sin,  a»id  in  a very  real  sense  it  was,  because 
it  was  the  inven.,on  of  this  machine  which  reversed  the  v/hale 
economic  situation,  and  which  made  slavery  boom. 

Then  you  read  that  sectionalism  began  to  make  itself  seen 
and  felt  in  the  twenties.  By  the  1850*s  there  were  certain  atti- 
tudes and  customs  in  the  South  brought  on  by  living  with  this 
enormously  unjust  and  immoral  institution,  attitudes  which  had 
great  ramifications  in  all  lines  of  thought  and  action,  traditions, 
customs,  and  a way  of  thinking. 

Tennyson,  in  one  of  his  poems,  has  a character  say  that  “I  am 
a part  af  all  that  I have  met.**  This,  certair.ly,  is  true  of  an  indi- 
vidual, of  a city,  af  a region,  of  a nation,  and  the  South  is,  and 
the  southerner  is,  a part  of  all  that  he  has  met  along  the  way. 

I remember  in  1 920 — and  not  many  persons  recall  fhis-^*t  was 
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in  1920  that  something  began  to  happen  on  a great  scale  which 
has  produced  the  situation  which  troubles  us  now  in  manpower, 
in  educational  lacks,  in  riots  in  slum  cities  and  slum  areas,  in  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  need  for  training.  Not  many  persons  recall  the 
boll  weevil. 

I have  in  mind  a study  made  by  sociologists  published  in  1 936 
in  A Preface  to  Peasantry;  A Ta/e  of  Two  Bfacf:  Belt  Counties. 

It  was  my  good  luck  to  travel  with  some  of  these  men  in  the 
twenties  as  they  looked  into  the  Cotton  South,  specifically  in 
Georgia. 

I have  in  mind  Green  County,  Ga.  It  is  up  there  with  a half 
a dozen  other  counties,  and  you  might  have  picked  out  any  of 
these. 

The  boll  weevil,  which  had  been  a long  time  coming  up  from 
Latin  America  and  Mexico,  finally  reached  the  Cotton  South  about 
1919,  roughly. 

This  County  of  Green  had  produced  a little  over  twenty-odd 
thousond  bales  of  cotton.  In  1923,  using  the  same  amount  of 
hands,  mules,  fertilizer,  seed,  the  total  production  was  333  bales. 

The  population  of  this  county  was  about  three-fifths  Negro.  It 
was  a county  which,  as  did  all  of  the  Cotton  South  in  those  days, 
contained  a tremendous  quantity  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

Something  like  60  percent  of  the  white  residents  of  that  county 
were  sharecroppers  or  tenants.  Roughly  90  percent  of  the  Negro 
population  of  this  county  were  sharecroppers  or  tenants.  Of  the 
population  total,  it  was  about  three-fifths  Negro. 

There  were  7,000  farms  in  this  county,  operated  mostly  by 
tenants  and  sharecroppers,  white  and  Negro. 

By  1930,  a little  over  7,000  persons  had  left  this  one  rural 
county.  The  number  of  farms  had  declined  to  a little  more 
than  3/000. 

I can  remember  seeing  two-story  houses  abandoned,  their  win- 
dows broken,  the  roofs  falling  in.  There  were  three  banks  in  the 
county — they  all  failed. 

Valdosta,  in  Lowndes  County  in  Georgia,  is  another  city,  a 
larger  city,  that  I remember  visiting  at  that  time — seven  banks 
in  the  county;  they  all  failed  because  of  the  boll  weevil. 

So  the  out-nugration — ^you  might  say  a first- generation  out- 
migration— began  in  this  boll  weevil  disaster,  a time  of  great 
agricultural  recession. 

By  1930  roughly  85  percent  of  all  of  the  land  in  this  group 
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of  counties  under  the  sociological  study — of  course,  I had  the 
good  luck  to  be  an  onlooker — 85  percent  of  all  of  the  tillable 
land  was  in  the  hands  of  banks,  mortgageholders,  and  insurance 
companies. 

Now  some  of  those  people  who  left — 7,000  persons  from  this 
one  rural  county — came  to  Atlanta,  but  most  of  them  pushed  on 
at  that  time  toward  Akron  and  Dehroit. 

The  automobile  tire  business  was  booming.  I remember  going 
to  Akron  and  Detroit  and  seeing  where  they  were  putting  the 
tread  on  the  cloth  fiber  and  they  had  a lever  to  pull  it  into  the 
sticky  tops  of  the  tire. 

At  any  rate,  there  came  then,  on  top  of  this  boll  weevil  dis- 
aster, the  Depression  of  1 930. 

Well,  it  v/as  pretty  obvious  by  1 935  that  the  old  cotton  econ- 
omy was  through,  that  indeed  the  old  row-crop  system,  depend- 
ing on  a plentiful  supply  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  was 
finished. 

I can  remember,  by  1938  and  1939,  when,  the  Recovery  was 
on,  and  when  President  Roosevelt,  your  honored  father,  sir,  was 
already  talking  about  the  equal  employment  opportunities,  when 
the  Second  World  War  tend-lease  program  began  to  go,  and 
when  we  were  to  be  the  arsenal  of  freedom  for  these  European 
countries.  I can  remember  the  labor  recruiters  coming  into  the 
South  and  taking  out  busloads  of  people,  taking  them  out  by  the 
hundreds,  by  the  thousands,  trainloads  of  them,  busloads  of  them, 
moving  them  to  the  great  industrial  areas. 

Now  this  has  kept  on. 

In  the  past  2 years,  I have  tried  to  spend  some  several 
days — at  least  a week — night  and  day,  in  about  five  of  the  larger 
eastern  slum  areas — Detroit,  speciRcatly  Detroit,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Boston. 

And  it  was  almost  like  I had  never  left  home,  so  to  speak.  I 
would  walk  the  streets,  stop  in  the  little  shops,  talk  to  the  people, 
talk  to  unemployed  people  in  taverns  and  so  forth,  and  they  were 
all  there  from  Alabama  or  Georgia  or  South  Carolina  or  Missis- 
sippi or  North  Carolina  or  Tennessee. 

In  Detroit  you  could  come  upon,  in  this  time,  third-generation, 
so-called  "hillbillies.'*  And  Chicago  has  a "hillbilly**  problem. 
Now  these  are  white  southerners  in  slum  conditions,  and  in  Detroit 
they  are  third  generation,  I assure  you,  and  they  haven't  improved 
any.  I mean  some  of  them  have  not. 
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Now  I think  that  we  must  face  the  fact  that  certainly  the  out- 
migration had  begun  before  1920.  I am  simply  sa^nng  that  the 
boll  weevil  time  was  when  it  was  greatly  stepp^-up  to  an  enor- 
mous degree,  and  it  has  kept  on  all  this  time. 

I am  sure  that  you  noted  the  figures  about  the  latest  of  these 
unhappy  and  frightening  riot  situations  in  Watts  of  Los  Angeles. 

For  over  a year — and  I was  told  that  this  probably  was  a figure 
that  would  stand  up  for  the  past  several  years — approximately 
1 ,000  persons  per  month  out  of  the  South  had  been  arriving  at 
Watts — 1,000  per  month.  Of  these,  relatively  few  were  edu- 
cated in  any  degree.  These  were  white  and  Negro — mostly 
Negro. 

I was  in  Chicago  last  week,  and  the  best  figure  t could  obtain 
was  that  there  still  arrive  in  the  Chicago  area  each  month  some- 
where around  300,  500,  or  600  out  of  the  South. 

Now  this  is  a story  which  is  going  on  in  all  of  the  industrial 
areas. 

San  Francisco,  with  all  of  its  great  variety  of  peoples,  had  a 
Negro  population  of  about  5,000,  as  I recall,  in  1939,  and  now 
perhaps  50,000  or  60,000. 

You  see  in  this  country,  in  these  large  cities,  many  fine,  hard 
working,  good,  decent,  yeomanlike  people  in  these  slums.  But 
what  we  have  in  all  of  them  is  not  merely  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum— we  have  a minimum  which  grows,  which  is  composed  of 
just  spontgneously  combustible  material.  It  is  inflammatory  mate- 
rial. It  is  human. 

In  this  country  in  certain  areas  of  the  Appalachians,  in  some 
of  our  slum  cities,  in  some  of  our  rural  stum  areas,  we,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  said  in  the  past,  are  developing  something 
that  we  don’t  like  to  talk  about,  but  it  is  a sort  of  a human,  scrap 
heap — the  Appalachian  coal  fields,  this  hard  core  of  the  most 
hopeless  ones  in  the  stum  areas.  So  that  there  is  for  this  Nation 
a direct  tie  between  a southern  condition  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  crowded  cities  and  of  uneducated,  unskilled  persons. 

I remember  a poet  down  our  way  trying  to  talk  about  these 
people  who  come  out,  and  he  was  writing  about  how  their  hands 
were  curved  to  fit  plow  handles  and  tractor  wheels  and  that  is 
all — no  skill. 

We  have  all  read  about  it,  the  unhappy  and  miserable  scrap- 
heap  people — and  I use  that  word,  that  phrase,  reluctantly.  In 
Mississippi  they  are  still  using  a remnant  of  sharecropper-tenant 
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people  to  chop  cotton,  and  to  do  other  chores  in  the  cotton  fields. 
These  are  only  a few  thousand.  They  are  a remnant,  and  they 
won't  be  needed — and  the  farmers  say  this  coldly  and  brutally: 

"We  don't  need  them.  We  pay  them  $3  a day.  They  wouldn't 
be  getting  anything  if  we  weren't  paying  them  that.” 

There  is  a certain  arrogance  in  this,  a certain  total  lack  of  any 
comprehension  of  the  human  values  involved,  or  of  the  socio- 
logical values  which  concern  the  whole  State.  I attended  a 
national  convention  of  agricultural  engineers  3 months  ago  in 
Athens,  Ga.,  at  the  University — and  I am  told  that  a tobacco 
harvesting  machine,  totally  mechanized,  w^l  be  on  the  market 
in  2 to  3 years. 

This  year  in  California  a machine  is  harvesting  a tomato  grown 
specifically  for  mass  mechanical  harvesting. 

But  to  get  back  to  my  South,  most  of  the  small-farmer,  tenant, 
and  hired  labor  workers  in  agriculture  in  the  South  today  are  in 
tobacco.  Cotton — ^they  are  not  in  cotton,  just  a remnant,  and 
cotton,  of  course,  continues  to  move  westward. 

I want  to  go  into  this  a minute,  if  I may,  because  this  will  affect 
manpower. 

Cotton — the  new  cotton  legislation  (which  I assume  will  com- 
plete its  way  through  the  Congress  soon,  in  which  a cotton  farmer 
will  receive  a direct  subsidy  rather  than  a support  price,  with  the 
Government  buying  the  cotton  and  putting  it  in  warehouses)  will 
give  the  cotton  farmer  who  crops  for  this  direct  subsidy  a personal 
subsidy  above  the  world  market  price  of  cotton. 

Next  year  he  will  receive  9 cents  per  pound.  To  do  this,  he 
must  agree  to  crop-acreage  control,  as  he  now  does.  But  the 
man  who  doesn't  want  to  take  this  subsidy  may  increase  his 
acreage  50  percent. 

I am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I am  very  much  afraid  that  in  another 
decade  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  southern  cotton  farmers  wili 
be  out  of  business.  I am  referring  specifically  to  the  small  and 
relatively  small  cotton  farmers.  I apologize  for  mentioning  statis- 
tics to  people  who  deal  with  them  every  day,  but  if  you  haven't 
this  one  in  mind,  it  might  interest  you  to  check  up  and  see  what 
has  happened  to  southeastern  cotton. 

Last  year,  65  percent  of  all  of  the  cotton  grown  in  Georgia 
went,  as  they  say,  "Into  Government  loan."  As  1 recall  the  sta- 
tistics, on  the  average,  over  50  percent  of  alt  the  cotton  grown  in 
the  Southeast  went  into  Government  loan. 
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Thaf  means  fhe  mills  didn*f  buy  it.  Sixty-five  percent  of 
Georgia’s  cotton  went  into  loan. 

The  mills  didn’t  buy  it  because  most  of  it  is  relatively  a 
low-quality  fiber,  compared  with  the  western  fiber,  where,  with 
irrigated  cotton  grov/th,  you  can  turn  up  two  bales  of  a fiber 
which  has  been  developed  through  research  and  which  comes 
nearer  to  matching  the  old,  wonderful  Sea  Island  cotton,  or  the 
Egyptian  fiber,  the  Pima  cotton. 

And  the  West  is  producing  this.  California  is  already  the  sec- 
ond great  cotton  State  in  the  Nation.  The  mills  now  pay  a pre- 
mium price  for  western  cotton,  and  less  than  half  of  what  they 
buy  is  southeastern  cotton. 

Now  this  I give  you,  1 think,  as  an  example  of  a tremendous 
revolutionary  fact.  It  means  that  the  farmer  with  enough  capital 
still  can’t  get  his  whole  region,  the  southeast,  into  a better  quality. 
One  farmer  can’t  just  decide  to  grow  better  quality  Tber  cotton 
because  if  his  neighbors  have  poor  quality,  the  cross  fertilization 
at  the  time  of  the  blooming  of  the  cotton  plants  will  pull  down  his 
to  the  same  low  quality. 

And  so  this  is  one  of  the  disturbing  facts  of  the  western  cotton 
picture,  also.  You  would  almost  have  to  have  a whole  State  go 
into  the  better  quality  cotton  to  avoid  this  danger. 

So  this  revolutionary  thing,  I predict,  in  10  years  is  going  to 
dump  hundreds — several  hundreds  of  thousands — small,  middle- 
sized  cotton  farmers  and  their  families  on  the  job  market.  And 
they  won’t  be  well-educated,  either,  and  they  won't  be  trained. 

Now  there  are  about  a million  and  a half  farmworkers  in  the 
South — most  in  tobacco.  If,  3 years  from  now,  this  mechanical 
tobacco  harvester  is  in  operation  to  any  great  extent,  you  will 
have  dumped  out  of  the  tc^acco-growing  States  another  tre- 
mendous number  of  people  who  will  need  employment,  who  won’t 
be  trained  for  it. 

So  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  urgency,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we 
realize  this  fact. 

Now  it  distresses  me  to  say  that  while  we  are  coming  on  in 
the  South,  and  we  are  coming  fast,  the  residue  of  history,  and  the 
residue  of  immoral  social  practices,  and  the  residue  of  gross  dis- 
crimination are  going  to  be  with  us  for  some  time. 

1 think  that  ! could  be  honest  and  say  that,  in  general,  the 
reception  of  the  Civil  Rights  legislation  has  been  better,  far  better 
than  anticipated.  We  can  be  optimistic  about  it. 
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But  this  peculiar  thing  of  the  southerner  and  his  region,  the 
South  and  the  southerner,  prevents  us  from  going  as  fast  as  we 
might. 

One  of  the  historical  events  was  after  the  Civil  War,  when 
many  of  the  great  plantation  systems  were  broken  up  into  small 
farming  plots.  It  may  startle  you  to  know  that  by  about  1936, 
up  to  about  1940 — almost  three-fifths  of  all  of  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  were  in  the  Southeast. 

This  meant  that  we  had  a great  many  farms  that  were  20 
and  30  and  40  and  50  acres  and  then  80  and  90  acres — an 
impossible  unit  well  before  the  tractor  came  and  made  it  definitely 
an  impossible  economic  unit. 

At  any  rate.  Green  County,  which  I have  spoken  of  a while 
ago,  the  county  seats  of  the  rural  South,  and  the  small  towns  of 
the  rural  South,  the  small  trading  towns,  almost  literally  became 
plantaHons. 

The  values,  the  prejudices,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  plantation 
culture  simply  moved  into  the  town.  And  the  people  who  worked 
in  the  new  little  cotton  mill,  in  the  new  timber  plant,  at  a process- 
ing plant  of  some  sort,  or  in  the  sweatshop  factories  that  we  had 
in  the  twenHes  (pants  and  shirt  factories  that  came  and  went  after 
milking  a town  for  a year,  say)  were  just  about  what  the  share- 
cropper and  the  tenant  had  been  back  on  the  cotton  farm.  And 
this  is  true  today. 

This  is  why.Selma,  which  was  one  of  the  great,  rich  cotton  conr^ 
munities,  where  all  of  these  voIl.^s  were  fixed,  was  so  bad. 

This  is  why  yesterday  our  paper  carried  a sad  story  out  of 
Americus,  Ga.,  which  was  in  the  old  plantation  area,  150  mites 
roughly  south  of  Atlanta. 

The  county  attorney  happened  to  be  an  ex-Marine,  too,  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  He  is  a fine  young  attorney,  an  elected  county  attorney. 
In  Americus  their  troubles  have  been  going  on  for  a long  time, 
10  years;  they  have  been  having  Ku  Klux  Klan  types  shoot  into 
a colony  of  farms  nearby  there,  and  they  have  been  having  vio- 
lence there  for  a decade,  endemic — it  breaks  out. 

And  the  mayor  was  saying  that  he  would  not  set  up  an  inter- 
racial committee.  They  were  going  to  run  the  town,  and  they 
would  not  recognize  this  Negro  leadership. 

The  county  attorney  publicly  urged  that  they  must  do  this,  and 
that  they  must  <^ey  the  Gvil  Rights  Act,  and  that  they  must  pre- 
pare to  do  it,  and  take  steps  to  do  it.  This  was  all  he  did. 

This,  surely,  was  not  heretical. 
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He  lived  in  Hie  town.  He  taught  Sunday  school  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  He  had  a nice  \/ife  and  ftve  children. 

For  this  simple  statement,  “There  must  be  an  interracial  council 
in  this  town" — ^which  is  still  in  ^he  grip  of  the  old  days,  still  looking 
back  at  its  grandparents  instead  of  at  its  children  of  today  and 
tomorrow — his  church  refused  to  reelect  him  as  teacher  of  the 
Sunday  school.  He  was  the  county  attorney — ^the  county  officials 
put  in  an  assistant  to  handle  the  county  attorney's  job,  not  letting 
ffie  county  attorney  take  any  of  it.  His  law  practice  fell  away  to 
nothing. 

His  two  older  children  of  the  five — girls  10  and  12 — ^were 
reviled  on  ffie  school  ploygrounds,  cursed  as  "Negro  lovers." 

His  wife  and  children  were  horassed  by  anonymous  telephone 
colls — ^vile  ond  vulgar,  some  of  them.  So  yesterday  he  moved 
his  family  to  Atlanto. 

He  is  o fine  lo>vyer,  ond  I hope  thot  he  can  find  some  firm  to 
go  to  work  with. 

But  I do  not  want  to  knock  down  what  I said  originolly  about 
optimism  and  o general  better-than-hoped-for  acceptance  of  Civil 
Rights  legislation.  This  is  still  true. 

But  I want  to  give  you  an  honest  picture,  if  I can,  ond  say  that 
there  are  o number  of  these  smoll  towns,  almost  oil  of  them  in  the 
old  plantation-culture  areos.  They,  themselves,  took  on  the  aspect 
of  plantations,  all  the  insistence  on  conformity,  all  of  the  old 
Bxotions  about  States  rights,  the  status,  class,  educotion,  all  of 
these  things  which  are  on  inheritance  of  the  post. 

We  are  going  to  have  eruptions  like  boils  or  corbuncles  come 
up  from  Americus,  Ga.,  ond  Selma,  Alo.,  and  Philadelphio,  Miss. 

But  I hope  you  notice  that  in  Philadelphia  they  hove  brought  off 
a desegregation  beginning  without  trouble  so  for. 

I again  want  to  say  that,  overall,  the  story  is  on  encouroging 
one.  But  I still  want  to  say,  too—also,  not  to  knock  down  my 
nxijor  premise — that  there  are  rtKiny  communities  which  signed 
plans  of  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  education  in  order 
to  receive  Federal  money,  which  did  so  cynically  and  without  any 
intent  of  really  complying. 

These  are  a few,  a snxill  percentage.  We  have  a very  bad 
one  in  Georgia  down  near  the  Florida  line.  Baker  County — a v^ 
bad  pladb  with  o long  record  of  evil  and  wickedness  and  violent 
discriminaHon  and  prejudice.  But  on  the  whole,  the  picture  is 
good.  We  are  coming  along. 
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And  what  the  Nation  obviously  needs  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
permanent  “Head  Start."  This  was  wonderful.  I do  not  know 
how  many  of  you  went  to  see  some  of  these  schools  in  action. 
But  this  was  really  wonderful. 

I am  sure  that  maybe  there  were  some  bad  ones.  I had  the 
good  luck  to  see  some  good  ones,  and  I think  that,  overall,  the 
report  is  good. 

And  we  need  a Poverty  Program.  We  have  already  got  these 
"John  Birch"  types  who  are  putting  bumper  stickers  on  their  cars 
down  our  way. 

I actually  saw  a Cadillac  last  Tuesday — and  honestly,  it  was  a 
Cadillac.  The  Cadillac  always  gets  dragged  into  something!  But 
this  was  a Cadillac.  It  had  a bumper  sticker  which  read,  "I  am 
fighting  poverty,  too.  I am  at  work." 

Now  what  sort  of  mentality  is  this? 

I had  an  assistant  bank  president  stop  me  on  the  street  yester- 
day and  say,  "I  read  where  in  Atlanta  we  have  the  lowest  un- 
employment figure  in  the  Southeast;  we  have  fewer  people  in 
need.  And  yet  I read  wh^e  we  have  done  so  well  with  our  Pov- 
erty Program,  we  are  getting  some  extira  Government  money  be- 
cause we  are  further  along  with  our  planning."  He  said,  "Isn’t 
this  a paradox?" 

And  I said,  "Not  at  all."  And  I tried  to  explain.  I don’t  think 
that  the  Poverty  Program  has  been  quite  as  well  explained  as 
it  should  be  yet.  I think  that  we  need  it  to  be  expanded  because 
of  its  training. 

I went  the  other  day  to  see  a class  totally  composed  of  Negro 
women.  They  ranged  in  age  from  the  twenties  up  into  the  forties. 
The  director  told  me  that  almost  all  of  these  women  had  been 
working  as  domestics,  as  3-days-a-week  maids,  or  1-day-a-week, 
or  doing  laundry,  ironing,  and  so  forth,  for,  say,  two  or  three 
families.  Alt  of  them,  I think  he  said,  without  exception  in  this 
particular  class,  had  some  children. 

Now  1 have  heard  women,  though,  say,  "I  just  can’t  stand  this 
Government  giving  away  so  much  money.  I had  a maid.  I 
needed  one.  I tiried  to  get  one.  I have  3-days-a-week  work, 
and  do  you  know  what  this  giveaway  Government  is  doing? 

"They  are  braining  her,  and  they  are  paying  her,  and  they  are 
taking  care  of  her  children  off  of  my  taxes!" 

And  you  try  to  say  to  such  a person,  "Well,  this  woman  is 
being  brained  to  be  a checkout  cashier  in  a supermarket  or  any- 
where else,  and  isn’t  it  much  better  for  her  to  have  a job  that 
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wilt  pay  her  enough  to  look  after  her  own  children  and  let  her 
work  5 and  6 days  a week,  instead  of  three  parMime  jobs,  in 
a job  where  she  will  have  all  of  the  benefits  which  go  with  em- 
ployment under  wage  and  hour  laws?" 

Somehow  we  haven't  done  enough  education  on  this,  and  I 
am  saying  "we" — I am  talking  about  the  South.  I think  that  it  is 
our  particular  job  and  not  Washington's  job  to  do  this,  and  our 
communication  groups  have  not  done  enough  work  on  it. 

Another  part  of  our  problem  is  that  of  the  low  wages — I don't 
think  you  ever  heard  a sensible  southerner  protest  the  wage  and 
hour  laws. 

I can  remember  in  1 933  when  they  tried  to  put  a 25-cents-an- 
hour  guarantee  limit  on  timber  workers  in  southern  timber  woods, 
and  the  southern  timber  people  protested  that  it  would  ruin 
them — it  would  ruin  industry. 

The  curse  of  the  South  has  been  low  wages.  It  still  is  the  curse 
of  the  South,  low  wages. 

And  this  “right  to  work"  thing  has  been  a curse  to  the  South, 
because  it  has  been  misused  and  abused  in  some  areas. 

So  that  I ask  you  to  remember  that  we  are  still  a great  rural 
area,  and  the  Nation's  problem  is  complicated  and  more  expen- 
sive because  of  this  out-migration  process  that  went  on  almost 
unnoticed  insofar  as  the  ultimate  sociological  effects  were  con- 
cerned. 

I have  been  trying  to  find  and  I can't  find  any  city,  or  any 
newspaper  for  that  matter,  that  made  a real  study  of  the  tre- 
mendous growth  in  migrant  population  brought  on  largely  by  the 
war  industries,  but  also  by  just  the  growth  of  an  industrial  area 
and  the  almost  sudden  lack  of  need  for  riveters  and  all  of  the 
thousands  of  wartime  jobs  which  were  semiskilled  or  labor,  and  I 
don't  know  of  anybody  that  seemed  to  pay  much  attention  to 
this,  including  me. 

So  that  I think  that  there  has  been  a great  national  neglect. 

And  now,  all  of  a sudden,  we  are  confronted  with  trouble, 
real  trouble,  and  without  any  question  we  have  got  to  do  more, 
we  have  got  to  develop  more  bold,  new  plans  of  education  and 
training,  such  as  we  have  in  the  Poverty  Program,  which  will  reach 
these  people,  several  millions  of  them,  in  Appalachian  areas  as 
well  as  in  our  cities  in  the  South  and  in  the  rural  South. 

There  just  must  be  some  bold  planning,  expansion  of  these 
plans  of  teaching,  as  well  as  of  legislation.  I appreciate  your 
courtesy  and  your  tolerance. 
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DISCUSSION  PERIOD 


Moderator — Dr.  John  P.  Walsh,  Assistant  Manpower 
Administrator,  Manpower  Administration 


DR.  WALSH:  Mr.  McGill,  we  thank  you  for  those  interesHng 
and  enlightening  words. 

Now  let  us  open  up  the  discussion,  t am  sure  that  our  speaker 
and  chairman  are  willing  to  stand  questioning. 

MR.  McGIU:  I am  willing.  I don’t  think  I know  the  answers, 
but  I am  willing. 

DR.  WALSH:  In  order  to  expedite  the  orderly  give>and-take 
of  the  discussion  period,  I would  suggest  that  we  not  get  into  too 
long  a series  of  multiple  questions  on  the  part  of  one  individual, 
that  the  questioner  direct  his  question  either  to  Mr.  McGill  or  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  would  be  ready  and  willing  to  respond  if  one 
comes  his  way. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  In  this  week’s  issue  of  the  "National  Ob- 
server," there  was  an  article  on  the  problem  of  the  Negro— and 
it  didn’t  say  "The  Negro  Problem,’’  but  "The  Problem  of  the 
Negro." 

And  the  thesis  of  this  article  was  that  anybody  who  has  any 
idea  that  the  Negro  can  elevate  himself  by  self-help  suffers  from 
some  delusion,  but  that  the  problem  of  the  Negro  is  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pour  in  a tremendous  amount  of  time  and  money 
and  personnel  and  sort  of  overbalance  the  assistance  of  this 
whole  Poverty  Program  that  has  to  be  given  to  the  Negro. 

So  I would  like  to  have  your  comment  and  yours,  Mr.  Roosevelt^ 
on  this. 

MR.  McGILL;  Well,  sir,  I think  that  is,  in  general,  true. 

There  are,  as  usual,  exceptions.  There  are  in  many  areas — this 
comes  down  to  many  areas  and  individuals — there  are  certainly 
many  areas  where  the  Negro  can  help  himself,  literally  help  him- 
self. This  goes  on  all  the  time. 

There  are  job  opportunities  opening  up  in  the  South,  and  again, 
we  are  paying  the  penalty.  There  has  been  no  training. 

In  my  own  business,  there  have  been  no  schools  of  journalism 
to  which  Negroes  could  go,  no  schools  of  advertising,  very  few 


business  schools.  But  by  establishing  on-the-job  training,  or,  if 
you  can*t  do  that,  helping  your  community  to  set  up  something, 
there  certainly  will — there  can  be  self-help. 

In  general,  sir,  I would  agree.  But,  it  disturbs  me  to  talk  about 
just  pouring  money  in.  What  we  need  is  a lot  of  imaginative  plan- 
ning, and  then  let  us  get  the  money  for  it. 

And  I think  that  we  have  learnt  a lot  from  “Head  Start*’  in 
education.  And  1 think  that  we  are  learning  a lot  from  the  train- 
ing in  the  Poverty  Program. 

Certainly  we  are  going  to  learn  a lot  out  of  the  publicity  that 
grows  out  of  these  cases  that  are  brought  before  the  employment 
section  which  AAr.  Roosevelt  heads.  I think  that  we  wilt  learn  a lot. 

But  I would  say,  yes,  we  have  had  a hundred  years,  you  might 
say,  at  least  that,  in  which  we  have  neglected,  and  this  thing 
has  accumulated,  and  accumulated,  and  accumulated,  and  you 
can’t  undo  the  effects  of  this. 

When  we  began  to  educate  voters,  we  found,  for  example,  it 
was  difficult  to  talk  to  a fellow,  a man  or  a woman,  who  has 
never  been  allowed  to  vote  and  never  been  to  a poll. 

You  start  talking  to  them  about  voting,  and  they  want  to  know, 
“What  is  a ballot?” 

So  you  have  to  get  slides  and  you  put  pictures  of  a ballot  on  a 
big  sheet,  and  you  come  down  to  the  “ABC’s.”  Here  are  people 
who  have  been  so  completely  separated  from  the  American  cul- 
ture, and  the  American  life,  that  they  are,  in  a great  sense,  many 
of  them  at  least,  so  deprived  educationally — not  just  them,  but 
their  parents  and  grandparents — that  you  are  going  to  have  to 
spend  a lot  of  money. 

And  my  only  hope  is  that  we  can  plan  how  to  spend  it  and  then 
do  it — but  do  it  we  must. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT:  I agree  with  what  Mr.  McGill  has  said,  but 
I would  like  to  pinpoint  a couple  of  possibilities  in  which  both 
government  and  private  industry,  I think,  can  begin  to  do  the  job 
that  you  are  talking  about. 

I also  am  familiar — not  with  this  particular  article,  but  with 
Whitney  Young’s  thesis  that  we  were  able  to  do  a massive  job 
through  the  Marshall  program  for  Western  Europe  after  World 
War  II;  we  saved  it  from  Communism. 

Now  we  have  this  group  that  has  been  held  back,  not  only 
in  the  South,  but  in  this  out-migration  group  that  Mr.  McGill  has 
described,  moving  into  our  big  industrial  centers. 
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I cannot  officially  say,  as  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  that  we  are  going  to  insist  upon  this  or 
urge  this  because  we  are  primarily  interested  in  merit  selection — 
select  the  individual  for  the  job  on  the  basis  of  his  merits,  and  if 
there  is  equal  opportunity,  then  there  is  no  violation  of  the  low. 

But  let  me  point  out  to  you  some  possibilities  within  Government. 

I find  in  too  many  agencies  that  the  tabulation  of  all  of  the 
training  courses  that  are  available  to  employees  within  an  agency 
or  a department  are  never  listed  and  publicized  to  the  personnel 
of  the  department  generally.  They  are  held  closely  as  guarded 
secrets  by  the  personnel  officers  who  select  their  friends  for  the 
training  programs. 

Now  before  I left  the  Department  of  Commerce,  where  I was 
Under  Secretary,  I asked  for  a compilation,  a booklet,  outlining 
all  the  training  programs  available.  I knew  that  we  hod  an  agree- 
ment with  Northwestern  University  for  a 3-year  course  in  highway 
safety.  I knew  that  we  sent  people  up  to  Princeton  University  for 
some  special  courses  ' a full  year. 

I asked,  “V/here  is  the  list  of  all  of  the  training  programs?” 

The  personnel  officers  knew  it,  but  they  couldn’t  tell  mt . Well, 
I asked  for  a compilation.  It  didn’t  get  to  me  before  I left  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

And  I am  sure  that  when  I left,  the  personnel  officer  said, 
’’Thank  GodI  That  fellow  got  out  of  here  just  in  timel” 

This  is  an  area  within  Government,  and  you  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  I suggested  this  to  the  Vice  President  only  yesterday 
morning,  and  he  was  shocked  to  find  that  this  is  the  case  in  too 
many  agencies.  I am  sure  that  it  is  not  true  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

Now  let  me  give  you  another  aspect  of  this  problem.  I found 
in  — I might  as  weii  come  right  out  and  say  it  — the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  that  there  was  no  Negro  engineer,  and  outside 
of  the  Defense  Department  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  I believe, 
employs  more  engineers  than  any  other  Government  agency. 

I might  say  that  while  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  comes  under 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  it  is  quite  often  difficult  for  the 
senior  officers  of  the  Department,  who  come  and  go,  to  really 
know  what  goes  on  in  this  well-established  agency. 

And  I find  that  their  Congressional  relations  far  exceed  the 
Congressional  relations  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary. 

But  finally  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was  able  to  find  a Negro 
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engineer,  ond  you  don’t  know  how  we  went  after  that  one  fellow! 
We  finally  landed  him.  We  got  him  from  the  outside. 

I then  started  to  check  around  with  big  contracting  firms  and 
engineering  firms,  and  I found  that  the  number  of  Negro  engi- 
neers was  almost  infinitesimal.  So  I started  a program  with  this 
agency  under  my  direction,  and  all  of  the  other  agendes  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  I pointed  >ut  to  thei.:  two  things: 

First  of  all,  you  have  got  to  hold  out  the  opportunity  of  employ- 
ment to  the  young  Negro  student  early  in  his  student  days. 

You  hove  got  to  send  people  around  to  the  Negro  colleges. 
And  don't  talk  to  the  graduating  class;  talk  to  the  freshmen  the 
day  they  arrive  on  campus. 

Go  to  high  schools  and  talk  to  the  graduating  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

Then  you  must  talk  to  the  deans  about  reorganizing  the  cur- 
riculum, because  normally  a Negro  college  curriculum  does  not 
train  young  men  and  women  to  go  on  to  engineering  schools.  Or 
if  it  is  a law  school,  they  go  to  a Negro  law  school,  or  the  other 
professions.  So  you  nuiy  have  to  modify  the  curriculum. 

At  that  point,  you  offer  them  a job  down  the  road,  if  they  will 
take  the  preparatory  courses.  You  have  got  to  then  help  them  get 
a scholarship  so  that  they  can  then  go  to  an  engineering  school. 

You  have  got  to  line  fp  the  top  engineering  schools  so  that  they 
will  take  Negroes. 

You  have  got  to  take  these  kids  by  the  hand  and  perhaps 
arrange  an  interim  year,  so  that  they  can  get  adjusted.  I don't 
think  that  I have  to  tell  most  of  you  the  problems  of  a young 
Negro  student.  Ke  graduates  from  a Negro  college  in  the  South, 
having  been  born  and  brought  up  in  a segregated  community, 
and  suddenly  he  goes  to  a big  technical  school  in  a northern  city, 
where  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  can  go  anywhere,  he  can 
associate  with  anyone  he  wants,  he  is  treated  as  an  equal. 

This  is,  in  all  too  many  cases,  a traumatic  experience. 

And  so  you  have  to  tak«^  this  fellow  by  the  hand  and  see  that 
he  gets  a year  of  adjustment,  not  only  in  his  college  training,  per- 
haps a few  extra  courses.  But  the  sociological  evolution  that  he 
must  go  through,  and  the  psychiatric  adjustment  that  he  must  go 
through— or  she.  My  commission  also  covers  the  sex  problem! 

So  that  I think  that  I have  a few  agencies  of  Government  started 
on  what  I call,  "Take  them  by  the  hand  programs."  This  is  what 
Government  can  do  in  two  areas. 
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We  are  moving  very  diligently  to  try  to  get  big  corporations  to 
open  up  training  programs  on  an  equal-opportunity  basis,  and 
particularly  to  open  up  management,  young  management,  low- 
level  management  training  programs.  And  these  are  the  relatively 
few. 

I think  that  there  are  some  good  signs.  We  do  have  some  of 
our  most  eminent  physicists  today  who  are  Negroes,  and  we 
have  Negroes  who  are  reaching  the  tops  in  almost  every  profes- 
sion. Butthis  is  the  rarity. 

And  I think  that  you  are  right;  we  may  have  to  follow  an 
affirmative  selection  program,  where  we  get  a Negro  and  a white 
equally  trained  and  equally  skilled  for  o particular  job,  we  may 
have  to  go  through  a period  in  which  we  right  the  balance  by 
giving  the  Negro  the  preference.  Now  my  commission  can’t  say 
that,  but  I think  that  there  are  companies  and  there  are  commu- 
nities that  are  doing  it. 

In  Milwaukee  1 70  company  presidents  got  together  and  started 
their  own  voluntary  program,  and  affirmative  selection  is  part  of 
it,  because  they  consider  thot  to  be  their  responsibility  in  the  city 
of  Milwaukee. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Well,  would  you  prosecute  such  a case 
for  discrimination? 

MR.  ROOSEVELT:  Prosecute? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Yes,  for  the  white  person? 

MR.  ROOSEVELT:  For  the  whites? 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  If  a white  person,  who  was  in  this  equal — 

MR.  ROOSEVELT:  At  that  point,  we  get  into  the  subjective 
problems  of  what  is  in  an  employer’s  mind  when  he  picks  A« 
against  B.  And  that  is  something  we  cannot  judge,  and  as  long 
as  I am  sure  that  there  has  been  no  discrimination  against  the 
white  or  the  black,  then  I can’t  judge  what  is  in  his  mind. 

But  I am  saying  that  there  is  an  affirmative  selection  going  on 
in  industry,  and  I am  saying  that  the  Government  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  out,  and  whether  you  call  it  a ’’lead  them  by  the 
hand  program”  or  publicizing  the  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams within  an  agency  or  department,  you  will  be  helping  to 
break  the  bottleneck  that  you  have  referred  to. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  I wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  just 
asked  a question.  How  does  he  expect  the  Negro  to  be  able  to 
help  himself,  when  we  have  this  tow-wage  problem  that  is  so 
prevalent  in  the  South? 


And  I speak  as  a southerner;  I am  from  Alabama.  And  when 
we  come  to  the  sociological,  educational  opportunihes  in  my  own 
State — I taught  school  myself  in  an  area  named  for  the  big  land- 
owners,  where  the  Negroes  had  no  school  at  alt  for  3 years,  and 
they  were,  actually,  praying  for  a teacher. 

Throughout  that  whole  area  there  was  just  the  2-months  school, 
even  when  there  was  an  appropriation  from  the  State. 

And  I was  offered — holding  a life  certificate  to  teach  in  the 
State  of  Alabama — $25  a month  to  teach  in  that  c 'hool,  coming 
from  State  money. 

Now  some  of  the  most  talented  young  Negroes  that  I have 
found  among  young  persons  in  this  United  States,  wherever  I 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  them,  are  in  the  deep  South,  and  are 
some  of  the  most  ambitious. 

It  is  only  recently  that  they  could  go  to  certain  schools  where 
they  could  get  certain  courses.  We  have  an  engineering  school  at 
Howard,  Tennessee  State,  and  we  have  some  little  training  that 
they  can  get  at  Tuskegee.  But  how  many  engineering  schools, 
for  example,  do  we  have  among  colored  colleges  in  the  South? 

And  you  know  what  the  problem  is  at  "Old  Miss"  and  other 
places  where  Negroes  have  tried  to  go  to  take  law. 

The  most  outstanding  Negro  lawyer  in  Alabama  is  Arthur  B. 
Shores  at  Birmingham.  He  was  sent  to  law  school  at  Bessemer 
High  School.  So  he  took  law  by  correspondence  at  the  University 
of  Kansas. 

And  he  has  done  a marvelous  job,  and  he  has  a legal  mind 
that  has  meant  so  much  to  the  people  in  the  Stat£^  of  Alabama. 

Now  I taught  in  Georgia,  too,  for  a time. 

And,  Mr.  McGill,  I do  want  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the 
problem  in  the  South. 

And  I am  from  the  South,  and  I am  a southerner,  and  I am  just 
as  proud  to  be  a southerner  as  any  white  southerner,  because  it 
is  where  I first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

And  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  I would  like  to  say  that  I knew  his  mother. 
She  came  down  there  so  often  that  it  disturbed  the  white  people 
terribly! 

MR.  ROOSEVELT:  She  also  went  down  a coal  mine! 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  And  they  said,  "Now,  Sybil,  what  is  she 
coming  down  here  for?  Why  doesn't  she  stay  in  the  White 
House?” 

And  I had  the  honor  of  a private  conference  with  her  at  the 
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Tutwiter  Hotel,  and  I checked  myself  into  her  private  suite. 

And  she  told  me  every  time  I saw  her,  she  told  me,  *'l  want 
you  to  say  the  very  same  thing  that  you  have  said  to  me  to  so- 
and-so  and  to  thus-and-so.*'  And  I went  to  New  York  on  bor- 
rowed money  to  talk  to  certain  people  thot  she  told  me  to  go  and 
talk  with,  and  then  came  back  here  to  report. 

You  will  never  know  the  thousands  of  Negroes  and  white 
people  in  this,  and  why  is  it — I want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  McGill,  why 
is  it  that  so  many  of  the  ver>*  fine  white  people  that  we  have  in 
the  South  are  standing  so  far  in  the  background  during  this  time? 
Why  have  they  let  the  rabble  ond  that  sort  of  people  take  charge 
of  government? 

And  now  I know  that  they  are  fine  people,  but  a great  many 
other  people  above  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  don't  even  realize 
that. 

What  can  we  do  to  get  them  into  action? 

MR.  McGILL:  I really  don't  know  how  to  answer  that. 

This  young  lawyer  in  Americas  about  whom  I talked  took  a 
stand,  but  then  "the  good,  church-going  people"  stood  back  and 
let  him  and  his  wife  and  children  be  driven  out  of  town. 

This  goes  back  to  this  whole  thing  that  I am  trying  to  say: 

Especially  in  the  small  towns — ^it  doesn't  work  so  much  in  the 
city — ^they  have  brought  in  these  old  values  of  conformity  and 
these  so-called  "traditions"  and  so  on  of  the  plantations.  That 
may  seem  a little  odd,  but  it  is  literally  true.  They  are  there. 

And  the  power  structures — and  it  is  another  cliche  phrase,  but 
I do  not  know  a better  one — ^these  so-called  "good  people"  just 
don't  want  to  be  involved.  They  don't  want  their  phone  to  ring 
and  somebody  to  be  cursing  them  or  saying  foul  things  to  them, 
or  they  don't  want  to  have  a shot  fired  in  their  house,  or  they 
don't  want  their  children  abused. 

So  they  stand  back.  But  this  is  still  a great  blight.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  quite  right.  There  weren't  many  Negro  high 
schools  in  the  rural  South,  and  there  weren't  too  many  in  the  cities 
until  about  1945,  1946,  and  1947  when  they  began  to  build 
Negro  high  scnools. 

Up  until  1920,  if  a Negro  in  the  rural  South  wan-ted  to  get  a 
high  school  education,  he  had  to  leave  where  he  was.  If  he  went 
to  high  school,  he  couldn't  took  forward  to  employment  when  he 
got  out  of  high  school,  so  why  go  to  college? 

Welt,  I know  how  those  good,  church-going  people  worry  me 
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to  death,  too! 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  This  is  directed  to  both  Mr.  McGill  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Incidentally,  I have  been  an  admirer  of  Mr.  McGill  since  World 
War  II,  when  I served  at  Camp  Wheeler,  Ga.,  and  Fort  Benning. 

In  the  special  programs  of  OMAT,^  we  have  a good  project 

in  a northeastern  city,  and  we  have  an  outstanding  job  develop* 
ment  program  there.  The  program  developer,  a retired  econo- 
mist, has  a system  which  he  calls  *‘one  to  one”  and  **quid  pro 
quo,”  and  I think  that  it  might  apply  to  your  new  industries  in  the 
South. 

He  calls  up  the  president  or  a vice  president  or  some  other 
official  of  the  company,  and  he  says,  ”We  have  got  a training 
program  going  here,  and  we  have  several  trainees  who  are 
going  to  be  looking  for  jobs  soon.  Would  you  consider  hiring  one 
of  these  trainees?” 

And  the  offiHal  usually  says,  ”Wetl,  let  us  look  at  two  or 
three,”  and  then,  ”Send  us  a profile  of  the  appraisal  sheet.” 

And  then  sometimes  it  is  turned  over  to  personnel,  and  they 
will  say,  “Well,  we  would  tike  to  talk  to  two  of  those  people.” 
And  this  man  comes  back,  and  he  says,  ”1  have  been  talking  to 
them  here  in  the  project.  I have  been  talking  to  their  counselors. 
I have  talked  to  their  trainers,  and  I will  give  you  a promise  on 
this: 

”if  you  hire  one  of  these  trainees,  he  has  promised  that  he  will 
go  on  and  take  his  high  school  training  at  night  and  get  his 
diploma,  or  he  will  take  a technical  course  that  ties  in  with  your 
operation.” 

And  that  is  ”quid  pro  quo.” 

Now  what  has  happened  is  that  this  has  been  quite  successful 
and,  as  you  can  guess,  these  companies  have  not  just  hired  one 
man,  but  they  have  hired  two  or  three  or  even  four.  And  I think 
this  could  be  duplicated  again  in  private  industry. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT:  Could  I just  add  one  line  to  that?  I know 
the  very  fine  work  that  your  outfit  is  doing.  If  you  run  a business, 
as  1 have,  and  as  many  of  you  have,  you  place  with  your  supplier 
a firm  order  for  next  week's  deliveries,  next  month’s  deliveries, 
and  you  give  him  a tentative  order  for  the  second  and  third 
month,  which  is  confirmed  or  modified  as  you  get  to  it. 


* Now  Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation,  and  Research  (OMPER). 
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In  the  labor  market,  we  don’t  have  either  the  mobility  of  labor 
or  really  the  advanced  cataloging,  and  I think  that  in  this  whole 
^area  of  training  programs  we  are  today  deficient  in  not  trying 
to  get  the  advance  orders  from  the  employers  in  a given  area, 
whether  you  do  it  countrywide  or  statewide  or  metropolitan -a rea- 
wide — ^these  are  the  details  to  be  worked  out. 

But  if  a business  can  plan  ahead  so  that  its  suppliers  know 
what  the  order  will  be  for  the  next  month,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  can  do  so  in  Government  and  through  the  State  Employ- 
ment Services.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  similarly  plan  ahead  for 
a year  or  6 months  or  whatever  it  is,  so  that  we  are  not  training 
people  where  there  is  not  going  to  be  that  kind  of  a skill  required. 

I have  urged  this  on  Secretary  Wirtz  and  a lot  of  other  people, 
and  I know  that  he  is  giving  it  thought.  But  this  problem  of  match- 
ing up  our  training  programs  with  our  anticipated  tabor  market 
is,  to  me,  one  of  the  very  vital  ingredients  of  this  whole  training 
and  educational  process.  You  probably  all  know  the  story  of 
Carson  Pirie  Scott,  the  department  store  in  Chicago,  that  went  out 
and  got  dropouts  and  gave  them  3 days  of  work  a week — at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  admittedly — while  they  agreed  to  go  to 
school  and  either  finish  their  education  or  take  training  courses 
so  that  they  would  learn  a skill  on  the  other  2 days  a week.  This 
gave  them  money  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  and  it 
started  them  down  the  road  of  learning  a skill. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  graduates  of  the  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
experiment — and  these  were  all  dropouts — have  either  gone  on 
in  the  company  or  found  employment  in  other  companies. 

So  it  worked — if  there  is  the  kind  of  imagination  to  make  it 
work. 

I am  sorry,  but  I have  another  meeting  at  3:30,  so  I have  got 
to  leave.  But,  like  you,  I have  greatly  enjoyed  Mr.  McGill’s 
address,  and  I have  enjoyed  meeting  with  alt  of  you. 

Thank  you. 

MR.  McGlU:  Well,  I think  that  that  idea  is  a good  one,  and  it 
is  being  used  in  at  least  a couple  of  industries,  and  it  is  working 
very  well. 

One  of  the  big  department  stores  in  our  city  now  has  160-odd 
Negro  women  working  as  clerks  and  taking  some  training. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  This  is  not  a commercial,  Mr.  McGill,  but 
leaving  the  plantation  for  a moment,  I wonder  if  you  would  pass 
on  the  Constitution  via  the  New  York  Times  and  give  us  your 
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impression  of  the  portent  of  tKis  new  newspaper  in  England, 
Automated? 

AAR.  AAcGILL:  Well,  I read  that  yesterday  with  a sort  of  o shiver 
and  yet  with  some  interest. 

I do  not  know  if  you  saw  the  story,  but  in  brief,  this  new  news- 
paper— the  first  new  one  that  has  been  started  in  Great  Britain 
in  Q good  many  years — is  an  almost  completely  computerized 
plant  or  operation. 

The  type  is  all  set  through  computer  operation,  and  the  com- 
puter justifies,  as  you  say,  at  the  end,  and  can  hyphenate  a 
word.  It  stores  up  in  its  memory  how  to  hyphenate  and  so  forth. 

And  the  publisher  envisions  that  he  could  have  a number  of 
newspapers  all  over  Great  Britain  and  set  with  type  all  from  one 
computer  office — center  rather,  not  office.  And  this  certainly 
can  be  done. 

I already  know  of  two  newspapers  owned  by  one  company, 
and  when  one  of  them  had  a strike,  they  were  able  to  get  their 
wires  fixed  so  that  they  set  some  of  the  type  in  the  other  city 
250  miles  away. 

I guess  because  I am  an  optimist,  I get  to  wondering  about  how 
many  people  would  it  take  to  make  all  of  the  parts  In  the  com- 
puter? Would  that  be  new  jobs?  To  string  the  wires  and  to  do 
the  new  typing  that  has  to  be  done? 

It  is  something  that  is  coming,  I guess.  We  already  see  it  in 
New  York,  where  the  printing  or  the  typographical  union  is  de- 
manding that  the  level  of  jobs  be  guaranteed  if  automation  is 
introduced. 

But,  of  course,  I don’t  think  that  will  be  done,  because  the 
reason  that  they  introduce  automation  is  to  reduce  costs  and  em- 
ployment and  production  costs.  So  it  is  one  of  the  things  that 
we  are  facing,  sir,  and  I hope  that  it  will  not  come  too  fast.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  things,  as  everybody  in  this  Department,  in  the 
Labor  Department  certainly  knows,  the  automation  specter  is — I 
don’t  know  whether  it  is  worse  than  we  think  it  is  or  not  as  bad. 
You  hear  both  stories.  But  it  scares  me.  I don't  know  how  to 
answer  you,  really. 

FROAA  THE  FLOOR:  Well,  you  have  virtually  answered  my 
question  before  I asked  it.  It  was  related  to  automation  also. 

But,  more  broadly,  you  mentioned  that  in  1 0 years  you  thought 
that  about  two-thirds  of  these  farmers  would  be  out  of  business 
in  the  South — presumably,  the  lower  educated  or  the  under- 
educated. 
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MR.  McGiLL:  Farmworkers,  I fhink,  mosHy,  and  small  farrrsers 
and  middle  farmers,  yes,  sir. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  And  fhey  should  be  trained. 

And  my  question  is,  what  is  industry  going  to  do,  and  what 
new  industries  will  you  entice  to  utilize  these  hundreds  of 
thousands? 

And  secondly,  if  you  can,  how  do  you  think  automation  might 
affect  this? 

As  you  know,  there  is  a new  study  that  has  been  conducted 
recently  that  seems  to  show  that  just  about  as  we  get  the  Negro 
trained,  we  are  going  to  run  out  of  jobs  for  a lot  of  people. 

MR.  McGill : Yes,  I know.  It  is  a real  worry. 

There  is  being  discussed  at  a meeting  of  the  Citizens’  Com.- 
mittee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a plan  in  agriculture 
which  would  ottempt  to,  or  which  proposes  to»  set  up  for  these 
people,  the  thousands  who  are  simply  work  laborers,  farm  labor- 
ers working  as  tenants  or  as  croppers  or  working  for  o wage, 
and  certainly  ore  not  going  to  be  needed  in  the  next  few  years, 
less  and  less — to  set  up  homestead-type  operations  where  they 
would  be  helped  to  either  work  on  or  own  a homestead  plot — not 
a 160-acre,  troditional  homestead,  but  o plot  the  size  of  which 
would  vary  with  the  crop  ond  the  area. 

This  has  been  proposed  by  some  of  the  people  in  Agriculture 
after  a considerable  study. 

Now  I must  soy  that  I don’t  believe  that  it  will  work.  I don’t 
see  how  any  small  unit  is  going  to  work  as  an  agricultural  unit. 

Now  I con  see  where  if  it  is  o fairly  small  unit,  it  might  work 
for  a while.  This  is  particularly  true  if  you  have  a daughter  ond 
a son  who  are  working  in  an  industry  somewhere,  and  a wife 
and  ma^e  another  daughter  are  at  home  canning. 

This  is  the  old  dream.  But  what  hoppens  when  the  parents 
get  old  and  the  children  marry?  They  don’t  want  to  stay  on  a 
little  piece  of  land  which  isn’t  rewarding  economically. 

And  I hove  seen  too  much  in  the  small  southern  farm  where 
an  old  man  and  woman  will  tell  you  they  were  born  on  the  place, 
and  their  fathers  and  mothers  ran  it  and  they  all  lived  there, 
but  ’’Now  we  are  old  ond  our  children  are  in  town  working.” 

I remember  one  obout  o year  ago: 

A son  was  with  the  telephone  company.  A doughter  was  ot 
Sears  Roebuck.  A doughter  was  in  the  variety  store  in  the  county 
seat.  Another  one  was  a county  agent.  And  they  had  a farm. 
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as  I recall,  of  90  acres,  and  he  had  it  for  sale,  and  they  were 
too  old  and  there  wasn't  enough  income. 

And  I don't  see  how  this  homestead  thing  can  work. 

I say  this  to  indicate  that  there  are  people  who  are  thinking 
and  trying  to  find  some  way  to  take  up  the  shock.  And  they 
haven’t  found  it  yet. 

The  service  industries — I don't  know  why  I say  this  to  you 
people;  you  all  know  this  very  much  better  than  I — but  the 
service-industry  employment  keeps  growing  and  expanding,  like 
the  illustration  of  the  checkout  cashiers  in  supermarkets;  there 
is  a turnover  in  these  and  in  my  area,  at  least,  there  is  quite 
a demand  for  these.  I do  not  know  if  that  is  a notional  demand 
or  not,  but  I assume  that  the  service  industries  are  going  to  keep 
expanding  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

So  training  in  tha*  area — I just  don't  see  how  they  are  going 
to  stay  in  agriculture. 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  We  are  a professional  educational  asso- 
ciation. As  an  accredited  commission,  it  is  approved  by  the  U.5. 
Office  of  Education.  We  have  72  accredited  schools. 

By  way  of  supplementing  my  friend's  remarks  concerning  a 
possible  source  of  training,  especially  for  high  school  dropouts 
and  those  who  never  reach  high  school,  correspondence  educa- 
tion would  be  too  much.  But  supervised  correspondence,  where 
you  have  bona  fide  teachers  who  would  bring  students  (trainees) 
together  periodically  and  direct  them,  would  be  successful.  In 
AAichigan,  where  there  are  13  adult  education  centers,  600  or 
700  in  these  1 3 education  centers  have  been  able  to  ^nish  high 
school. 

They  come  nightly — rather,  twice  a week,  I should  say — from 
7 to  9:30.  And  as  a result,  they  have  been  able  to  get  employ- 
ment and  have  been  able  to  advance  In  their  jobs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  your  problems  in  the  South,  Mr.  AAcGill, 
that  this  source  could  be  drawn  on  very  readily. 

It  surmounts  many  of  your  human  relations  problems,  facilities 
problems,  staff  problems,  and  budget  problems,  as  well. 

m.  N^GMl:  Well,  sir,  it  does. 

I am  embarrassed  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  that  I have  heard 
about  this.  I didn't  know  that  It  was  this  large  an  operation. 

This  would  come  under  the  heading  of  what  1 was  trying  to 
say  a while  ago.  I think  we  must  think  of  some  new  ways, 
generally,  to  meet  this  demand.  And  this  certainly,  on  this  very 
brief  hearing  of  It,  seems  to  me  to  have  very  real  merit. 
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FROM  THE  FLOOR:  I would  like  to  change  the  direction  a little 
bit,  if  I may. 

We  have  seen  fairly  significant  shifts  in  Georgia  politics,  re- 
sulting from  reapportionment,  adjusting  the  balance  of  power, 
probably  giving  more  votes  to  the  Negroes. 

I think  that  we  have  hoped  for  the  same  thing  from  the  Voting 
Rights  Bill  throughout  the  South. 

Now  I see  in  the  newspapers  some  rather  disturbing  items  that 
indicate  that  economic  intimidation  and  reprisals  are  very  dis- 
couraging to  registration  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  etc. 

Can  you  assess  the  weight  and  the  impact  and  evaluate  this 
and  its  probable  short-  or  long-range  outcome? 

MR.  McGiLL:  I think  I can,  and  I think  that  if  somebody  would 
point  the  direction — I come  up  here  once  or  twice  a month, 
but  I am  a little  bit  lost — I would  like  to  bow  toward  the  Supreme 
Court  Building. 

This  reapportionment  decision  is  another  real  revolution,  and 
we  in  Georgia  also  are  freed  by  the  Supreme  Court  from  this 
really,  really  iniquitous,  intolerable,  county-unit  system  which 
kept  Georgia,  more  than  any  other  southern  State,  in  real  political 
bondage. 

I lived  through  campaigns  in  which  there  would  be  one  man 
who  would  get  12,000  or  14,000  more  votes,  and  he  would 
still  lose  the  election,  because  he  lost  the  county-unit  vote. 

And  Senator  Talma dge’s  father,  for  example,  used  to  boast 
that  he  would  never  speak  in  a county  that  had  a streetcar  in  it, 
and  he  didn't.  For  a long  time  we  had  159  counties,  and  he 
could  ignore  the  urban  counties  and  carry  the  rural  ones  and 
win  by  a unit  vote. 

Well,  at  any  rate  this  is  going  to  be  not  as  fast  a revolution 
as  some  people  think,  but  still  a pretty  speedy  one. 

The  registration  in  some  States,  sir,  is  proceeding  very  well. 
I think  that  it  is  proceeding  well  in  Tennessee,  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  in  West  Virginia.  But  there  is  not  so  much  Negro  popu- 
lation in  West  Virginia,  to  be  sure,  and  less  in  North  Carolina 
or  Tennessee  than  in  one  of  the  old  cotton  States. 

But,  nevertheless,  registration  Is  proceeding  very  v/ell,  and  I 
think  rather  well  in  Virginia — I haven't  seen  any  late  figures  on  it. 

It  is  proceeding  very  well  indeed  in  Georgia.  But  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  particularly  those  two,  and  in  areas  of  Louisian'', 
it  is  being  retarded.  I said  it  is  proceeding  very  well  in  Georgic 
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and  if  is.  But  in  these  little  isolated,  semi- isolated  areas  there 
is  obvious  coercion  and  intimidation.  In  Baker  County,  Go.,  it 
is  quite  bad. 

So  the  Negro  organizations  and  some  white  organizations  are 
beginning  to  replan  for  a stepped-up  organizational  drive  for 
this  fall.  There  are  no  elections  really  ahead  for  about  a year. 

There  will  be  direct  resistance  to  this  in  the  more  rural  areas. 

Now  this  is  0 sort  of  a rule  of  thumb:  Wherever  most  of  the 
old  plantation  culture,  tradition,  and  custom,  and  attitude — and 
**aftitude"  is  the  key  word — ^where  most  of  this  prevails,  in  these 
old  areas,  this  is  where  you  can  expect  the  most  determined 
defiance,  resistance,  evasion,  coercion,  intimidation— -all  of  these 
things.  But  I will  wager,  sir,  that  within  3 years,  the  Negro  regis-  ; 

tration  will  be  quite  large  and  will  be  quite  effective. 

We  probably  were  a little  naive  to  think  that  people  who  had 
never  voted,  who  had  never  been  allowed  to  attend  a PTA  meet- 
ing, who  had  never  been  allowed  to  sit  in  on  a community  meeting  ^ 

where  they  discussed,  ‘*Shall  we  build  a waterworks  or  a sewer  | 

works?"  or  "Shall  we  pave  the  streets?,"  who  had  been  totally  \ 

excluded  from  any  experience  of  the  citizenship  of  voting  or  the  j 

responsibility,  could  be  brought  quickly  to  participation.  Nothing, 

I think,  causes  me  to  do  a burn  more  than  those  people  who  soy,  | 

"Well,  let  them  show  some  responsibility;  let  them  show  that  they  I 

are  ready  for  it."  | 

Well,  you  get  ready  by  participating,  and  you  won’t  participate 
until  you  are  ready,  and  you  have  to  start  participating. 

But  I am  sure  that  this  registration  thing  is  going  to  grow,  is  ; 

growing.  But  in  some  areas  it  Is  disappointing,  and  the  people  i 

are  fearful  and  apathetic,  and  this  is  what  has  disturbed  them  i 

most.  I am  sure  that  this  will  be  corrected.  I 

And  I believe  that  there  will  be  a slow  acceleration— a slowly  | 

accelerating  voting  registration.  | 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  I have  seen  some  indication  recently  that  ’ 

organized  labor,  mostly  on  a national  level,  is  taking  a greater  : 

interest  in  directing  financial  assistance  to  Civil  Rights  and  com- 
munity organizatior  P rograms  in  the  deep  South,  and  I wonder 
if  you  would  comment  on  the  prospect  for  a Negro  labor-political 
organization  in  the  South,  the  implications  of  14-B  for  a labor 
strength  in  the  South,  and  the  possibility  that  a reformed  Demo- 
cratic Party  might  arise  in  the  South  in  the  immediate  future. 
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MR.  McGiLL:  Well,  I must  say  that  I am  afraid  that  there  were 
sort  of  four  or  five  questions  in  there. 

There  have  been  at  least  three  national  labor  organizations 
that  hove  sent  assistance  in  to  Civil  Rights  groups.  Some  of  them 
are  beginning  to  lend  help  in  the  voter  registration,  some  of  the 
union  people,  not  many,  but  a few,  and  I think  that  this  number 
will  grow. 

There  already  is,  in  some  areas,  not  an  official  alliance  of 
Negro-labor  organization,  but  just  a commonsense  alliance,  with- 
out going  through  the  motions  of  making  it  official. 

We  just  had  a week  ago  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a municipal  election 
and  an  election  of  State  legislators  for  our  county.  Incidentally, 
you  might  be  interested  to  know  that  the  State  of  Georgia  in 
January  will  have  more  Negroes  in  the  State  legislature — ^two  of 
them  being  Senators — than  any  other  State  in  the  United  States, 
except  Michigan.  Georgia  is  going  to  be  second  with  the  number 
of  Negroes  in  the  State  legislature. 

Now  that  is  one  of  these  "great  leaps  forward." 

But  in  our  municipal  elections,  where  we  have  Mayor  Allen,  a 
very  good  mayor,  who  you  might  remember  came  up  and  was 
the  only  mayor — not  the  only  southern  mayor,  but  the  only  moyor 
in  the  United  States — ^who  came  up  to  speak  for  Civil  Rights  about 
2 or  3 years  ago,  and  attracted  national  attention. 

Well,  he  was  running  after  a 4-year  term.  The  olliance  that 
gave  him  a 2-to-1  majority — and  it  was  just  a natural  alliance-— 
was  the  Negro  vote,  and  the  labor  vote,  and  what  one  of  the 
critics  spoke  of  os  the  "silk  stocking  district"  vote — the  so-called 
more  wealthy,  north  side  of  Atlanta.  It  is  a very  unusual  combi- 
nation. If  you  had  tried  to  get  them  together  officially,  you  never 
could  have  done  it. 

Certainly  the  wealthier  north  side  would  never  have  joined 
with  labor.  But  here  they  all  voted  the  same  way  because  they 
all  believed  in  this  mayor.  That  is  a little  unusual. 

I don’t  see  any  signs  of  a Negro-labor  party  and  I think  that 
the  Negro  would  be  much  more  intelligent  not  to  affiliate  himself 
with  any  other  group,  but  to  continue  to  be  a sort  of  balance  of 
power,  and  to  make  himself  felt.  If  he  wants  to  go  with  labor 
in  some  election,  then  let  him  do  it.  I don’t  see  any  necessity  yet, 
certainly,  for  a Negro-labor  party  or  organization.  I don’t  see 
any  signs  of  it  down  our  way  yet.  It  may  come. 
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FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Mr.  McGill,  would  you  care  to  comment 
on  the  prospects  of  the  return  of  the  plantation  in  the  South? 
Plantations  based  on  machines,  and  consolidation  of  the  small 
holdings. 

MR.  McGILL:  Well,  it  is  already  coming,  sir,  and  some  of  them 
are  already  in  existence.  But  they  certainty  wouldn’t  have  any  of 
the  atmosphere  or  procedures  of  the  old  plantation. 

You  would  have  to  dig  up  a phrase  which  is  pretty  common — 
they  are  really  factories  or  industries  in  the  field.  They  are  very 
mechanized,  and  they  are  a factory  sort  of  operation.  We  have 
got  a few  of  those  in  the  cotton  area  of  Burke  County,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Georgia,  in  the  center  of  our  mechanized  cotton  area. 

But  I think  that  these  are  already  coming,  sir,  and  that  they 
will  be  more  and  more  automated  and  more  and  more  of  a fac- 
tory operation,  and  well,  we  see  what  we  can  do.  Less  and  less 
people  can  store  up  great  surpluses. 

I am  interested  in  what  some  of  the  experts  say:  that  by  1 970 
there  is  going  to  be  a real  world  famine  in  great  areas  of  the 
world. 

We  may  be  really  in  the  grocery  business  by  ihenl 

FROM  THE  FLOOR:  Just  the  other  day, ! read  an  article  where 
two  southern  Congressmen,  who  had  voted  against  the  Poverty 
Bill,  were  now  beaming,  they  were  all  smiles,  because  Com- 
munity AcHon  Programs  were  going  into  their  areas,  and  they 
were  photographed  with  Sargent  Sh river  in  this  undertaking. 

I wonder  if  a refonned  Democratic  Party  would  mean  a change 
in  position,  especially  toward  racial  policies,  by  a lot  of  our 
southerners  in  Congress,  in  view  of  recent  rapid  changes  in  the 
Civil  Rights  area? 

MR.  McGILL:  I think  that  you  have  got  a very  good  approach. 

I think  that  this  is  going  to  happen.  I have  always  had  a very 
great  sympathy  not  for  all  southerners  in  the  Congress,  by  any 
means,  but  I have  had  a sympathy  for  many  of  the  really  fine 
and  decent  ones  who  were  capFves  of  a nonapportioned  voting 
situation,  and  in  our  State  we  had  the  county  unit,  and  if  you 
didn’t  pay  lip  service  to  this,  you  just  didn’t  get  elected. 

You  say,  “Well,  he  shouldn’t  get  elected,’’  but  we  managed 
to  get  some  pretty  good  men  who  had  to  take  some  awfully  bad 
positions. 

I have  gone  to  the  offices  of  some  of  these  men,  across  the 
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span  of  35  years,  and  I have  seen  some  of  them  nearly  in  fears 
at  what  they  had  to  do  to  themselves,  and  I know  that  a lot  of 
them — not  all  of  them;  some  of  them  gloried  in  it  and  liked  it 
and  wanted  to  do  it  that  way  — but  I know  many  good  men  who 
{ have  seen  just  almost  in  tears  and  just  ashamed  of  themselves 
and  disturbed  terribly.  And  now  I think  that  in  the  South  reuppor- 
tionment  will  almost  reform  the  Democratic  Party  automatically. 

DR.  WALSH:  The  time  has  come  to  cut  off  this  lively  discus- 
sion. We  thank  you,  Mr.  McGill,  for  taking  the  time  to  be  with  us 
and  congratulate  you  on  your  frank  approach.  Mr.  McGill  has 
had  a busy  day.  We  have  kept  him  talking  steadily. 

We  have  kept  him  talking  since  12  o’clock  in  the  press  con- 
ference. So  it  is  a pretty  good  4-hour  stretch  of  talking  for  any 
man.  Thank  you. 

MR.  McGILL:  That  is  a Henry  Grady  story! 

DR.  WALSH:  We  would  like  to  underscore  again  the  fact  that 
the  series  of  seminars  will  continue  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  McGill,  we  look  forward  to  having  you  end  your  colleagues 
back  for  the  forthcoming  series  of  sessions. 

We  thank  you. 
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EXTRACT 


This  report  describes  selected  occupations  in  the  Archi- 
tectural, Construction  and  Related  Fields.  It  is  designed  to 
assist  staff  and  faculty  concerned  with  determining  requirements 
for  or  objectives  of  related  technical  educational  programs. 

The  jobs  described  are  above  tho  skilled  craftsman  level  and 
include;  Architect,  Construction  Engineer,  Quality  Control 
Technician,  Estimator,  Building  Inspector,  Contractor,  Construc- 
tion Inspector,  Estimating  Engineer,  and  Salesman  - Building 
and  Construction  Equipment  and  Supplies. 

The  titles,  code  and  definitions  are  provided  for  each 
occupation,  with  an  explanation  of  the  area,  division  and 
group  in  which  each  is  classified.  The  worker  traits  character- 
istics presented  describe  the  work  performed,  worker  require- 
ments, education  and  training  requirements,  methods  of  entry, 
and  a qualifications  profile.  Attachments  to  the  report  contain 
the  definitions,  categories  and  work  traits  details. 

Purchasing  Management  Occupations  and  the  broad  field  of 
work  activities  v^ich  involve  supervising  and  coordinating  the 
activities  of  other  workers  is  discussed.  The  qualifications 
and  traits  for  supervisory  work  personnel  are  identified. 

A resume*  of  the  .educational,  vocational  preparation, 
and  aptitudes  required  for  each  occupation  is  portrayed  in  a 
summary  table  for  convenient  reviev;. 

The  basic  reference  is  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Labor 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  1965,  Voltunes  I and  II. 

An  explanation  of  the  basic  occupational  coding  and  classifi- 
cation systems  and  the  recording  of  qualification  profiles 
are  in  the  report. 
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1,  Introduction 

A knowledge  o£  occupations  and  their  classifications  is 
o£  key  importance  in  determining  the  needs  for  - or  analyzing 
the  objectives  of  - technical  educational  programs.  The 
definition*  and  classification  of  related  occupations  * :e 
fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  jobs;  the  traits,  quali- 
fications and  aptitudes  of  those  who  fill  them;  and  the 
work  involved.  This  report  provides  these  data  for  occu- 
pations in  the  title  subject  area  which  are  above  the 
skilled  craftsman  or  tradesman  level.  A careful  review  of 
the  information  in  this  report  should  be  of  assistance  in 
the  review  of  the  School  of  Technology's  current  or  planned 
architectural,  construction  and  allied  educational  programs* 

2.  Sasic  Reference 

The  basic  reference  for  this  report  is  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT),  1965,  Volumes 
1 and  II,  (Third  Edition).  In  this  Dictionary,  occupations 
are  incorporated  in  a classification  structure  in  which  each 
occupation  is  identified  by  a 6-digit  code  number.  The 
structure  consists  of  two  arrangements  of  jobs*  The  Occu- 
pational Group  Arrangement  and  the  Worker  Traits  Arrangement. 

Occupational  Group  Arrangement.  Jobs  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  work  field,  product,  and/or  industry,  which  are 
reflected  in  the  first  three  digits  of  the  code.  The  first 
digit  identifies  in  which  one  of  nine  broad  categories  the 
job  falls,  (e.g.,  ^ or  JL  denotes  'Professional,  Technical, 
and  Managerial  Occupations');  the  second  digit  identifies 
the  division  within  the  category  (e.g.  0^  or  01^  denotes 
'Occupations  in  Architectural  Engineering');  the  third 
digit  identifies  the  group  within  the  division,  (e.g. 

00^  denotes  'Architectural  Occupations  * ) . 

The  last  three  digits  of  the  code  express  the  level  of 
complexity  at  which  the  job  requires  the  worker  to  function. 

The  job's  relationships  to  Data  (4th  digit).  People  (5th 
digit),  and  Things  (6th  digit)  are  each  indicated  by  use  of 
a number  from  0 to  8,  wherein  the  lower  the  number,  the 
higher  the  total  level  of  complexity.  (Please  see  attach 
ment  I for  a listing  of  the  nine  occupational  categories 
and  the  job  relationships.) 
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Worker  Traits  Arrangement*  Throughout  this  arrangement, 
jobs  are  grouped  according  to  some  combination  of  required 
general  education,  specific  vocational  preparation,  aptitudes, 
interests,  temperaments,  and  physical  demands.  Each  group 
contains  {1}  narrative  information  identifying  traits  and 
abilities  required  of  the  worker,  and  (2)  a listing  of 
occupations  which  require  these  factors  in  common.  There 
are  114  such  worker  trait  groups  organized  within  22  broad 
areas  of  work.  The  five  broad  areas  pertinent  to  this 
memo  are  essentially:  (1)  Business  Relations;  (2)  Engineer* 

ing;  (3)  Investigating,  Inspecting,  and  Testing;  (4) 
Managerial  and  Supeicvisory  Work;  and  (5)  Merchandising. 

(For  a listing  of  all  22  areas  of  work  and  an  example  of 
related  worker  trait  groups  in  Engineering,  please  see 
attachment  II . ) 

3.  Occupations  of  Interest. 

Many  jobs  in  the  architectural  support  and  construction 
areas  are  unique  to  the  particular  company,  firm  or  estab- 
lishment. Variations  in  size,  locale,  specialization, 
construction  jobs,  contracts,  and  other  factors  result  in 
a continuously  changing  proliferation  in  occupational 
needs;  many  of  which  defy  type-casting.  However,  although 
it  is  not  possible  to  reflect  all  related  occupational 
needs  in  standard  paclcages,  it  is  possible  and  feasible 
to  identify  many  occupations  which  are  defined  and  coded, 
and  for  which  worker  traits,  characteristics  and  qualifi- 
cations have  been  developed.  Further,  the  “packaging"  of 
worker  traits  and  characteristics  introduces  some 
limitations.  It  is  therefore  often  necessary  to  refer  back 
to  the  actual  definition  of  the  occupation  in  order  to 
identify  the  specific  needs.  It  is  in  the  above  setting, 
that  the  following  occupational  titles  have  been  selected 
as  pertinent  to  this  report: 


Occupational  Title 

1.  Architect  (professional  and  kindred) 
(hereafter  abbreviated  profess.  & kin.) 

2.  Construction  Engineer  (profess.  & kin.) 

3*  Quality  Control  Technician  (profess.  & kin.) 

4.  Estimator  (profess.  &kin.) 

5.  Building  Inspector  (govern,  service) 

6.  Contractor  (construction) 

(hereafter  abbreviated  const.) 

7*  Construction  Ii:ispector  (const.) 

8.  Estimating  Engineer  (profess.  & kin.) 

9.  Salesman,  Building  and  Construction 
Equipment  and  Supplies  (wholesale  trade) 
(hereafter  abbreviated  whole,  tr.) 

10.  Purchasing  Management  Occupations 

11,  Supervisory  Work  (manufacturing  and 
construction) 


Code 

001.081 

005.081 
019,281 
160.288 
168.168 
182 . 168 

182,287 
(no  code) 

276.358 

162 .XXX 
XXX. 138 


4.  Appropriate  Occupational  Catecrorv 

Please  note  that  the  first  digit  for  eveary  occupation 
listed  in  paragraph  3,  except  Salesman,  is  0 or  1 which 
denotes  they  are  in  the  broad  category  of  "Professional, 
technical,  and  managerial  occupations".  The  following 
definition  applies: 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned 
with  the  theoretical  or  practical  aspects  of 
such  fields  of  human  endeavor  as  art,  science, 
engineering,  education,  medicine,  law, 
business  relations,  and  administrative, 
managerial,  and  technical  work.  Most  of  these 
occupations  require  substantial  educational 
preparation  (usually  at  the  university, 
junior  college,  or  techniv'ial  institute  level). 


Mote:  The  above  broad  category  is  common  to  all  the 

listed  occupations  but  one.  However,  the  division, 
group,  and  worker  traits  vary  for  each  occupation, 
therefore  a separate  discussion  and  description  for 
each  occupation  is  necessary,  and  follOw's  in  sub* 
sequent  paragraphs. 


D.O.T.,  1965,  Volume  II,  Third  Edition,  pg.  33 
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5.  The  Architect  (profess.  & kind.)  001,081 


This  job  is  within  the  division  of  "Occupations  in 
Architecture  and  Engineering  (00  and  01)  and  within  the 
job  group  of  “Architectural  Occupations  (001),“  The 
definitions  of  occupation,  and  the  division  and  group 
in  which  it  is  classified,  are  given  in  attachment  III. 

The  Worker  Traits  Group  characteristics  (.081)  are  in 
the  "Engineering  Research  and  Design"  group  of  the 
Engineering  Area  and  are  presented  in  attachment  IV, 
Noteworthy  extractions  from  this  attachment  are  the 
statements  “A  bachelor's  degree  in  engineering  is 
usually  the  minimum  educational  requirement  for  entrance 
into  this  field, " and  "most  employers  require  either 
advanced  graduate  degree  or  significant  experience  on 
the  basic  engineering  level  for  entry  into  research  work." 
Also  of  import  is  the  General  Educational  Development  (GED) 
level  of  6,  which  denotes  the  highest  levels  of  logical 
and  scientific  thinking;  application  of  knowledge  of 
advanced  mathematical  and  statistical  techniques  such  as 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  factor  analysis, 
and  probability  determination;  and  also  the  highest 
levels  of  comprehension  and  expression,  (See  Table  1 
for  explanation  of  GED  and  code  details.) 

6.  Construction  Engir^er  (profess,  and  kin.)  005,081 

This  job  is  also  within  the  division  of  "Occupations 
in  Architecture  and  Engineering  (00-01)“,  as  defined  in 
attachment  III.  It  is  within  the  job  group  of  "Civil 
Engineering  Occupations  (005,)",  The  definitions  for 
this  occupation,  and  for  the  group  in  which  it  is  classi- 
fied, are  given  in  attachment  V.  The  Worker  Traits 
Characteristics  (.081)  are  in  the  Engineering  Area,  the 
same  as  for  the  Architects.  Please  see  related  comment 
in  preceding  paragraph  and  attachment  IV  for  a descrip- 
tion of  this  Worker  Traits  Group,  It  is  again  noted 
that  the  GED  code  of  0 denotes  the  highest  order  of 
reasoning,  mathematical,  and  language  development. 
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7,  Quality  Control  Technician  (profess,  and  kin.)  019.281 
This  job  also  is  included  within  the  division  of 
"Occupations  in  Architecture  and  Engineering  (00-01)" 
defined  in  attachment  ill.  It  is  within  the  job  group  of 
"Occupations  in  Architecture  and  Engineering,  not  else- 
where classified  (019.)".  The  definitions  for  this 
occupation,  and  for  the  appropriate  group,  are  presented 
in  attachment  VI.  The  appropriate  work  characteristics 
group  (.281)  is  found  in  the  Engineering  Area;  however, 
two  of  these  worker  trait  groups  are  pertinent;  they  are 
"Technical  Work,  Engineering,  and  Related  Fields"  as  pre- 
sented in  attachment  Vll,  and  the  Drafting  and  Related 
Work"  as  presented  in  attachment  Vlll.  Noteworthy  are 
the  following  two  extractions  taken  from  each  attachment 
respectively:  "Graduation  from  a technical  institute  or 

the  completion  of  specialized  programs  in  junior  colleges 
or  universities  is  usually  required  for  entry  into  this 
field, " and  "Graduation  from  vocational  or  technical  high 
school  is  frequently  the  minimum  educational  requirement 
for  entry  into  the  field.  Many  employers  require  addi- 
tional training,  such  as  t^at  received  in  a technical 
institute,  junior  or  community  college,  ....  or  a college 
offering  special  2-year  programs.  Training  -also  may 
be  obtained  through  3-  or  4 year  apprenticeship  programs 
courses  include  mathematics,  physical  sciences, 
mechanical  drawing  ..."  Also  of  import  is  that  the  6ED 
code  of  4 and  5,  denoting  abilities  to  collect  data, 
establish  facts,  solve  practical  problems;  perform 
ordinary  arithmetic,  algebraic  and  geometric  procedures 
in  standard,  practical  applications;  and  in  language 
development  - are  at  levels  lower  than  needed  for  the 
Architect  or  Construction  Engineer. 


8.  Estimator  (profe,ss.  and  kind*)  160.288 


This  job  has  an  alternate  title  of  “Cost  Estimator", 
and  an  undefined  related  title  of  "Construction  Estimator". 
It  logically  falls  within  the  division  of  "occupations  in 
Administrative  Specialisation  (16)".  Perhaps  somewhat 
strained  in  the  case  of  those  estimators  who  also  need 
some  technical  skills  and  knowledge  ~ is  the  group  classi- 
fication of  "Accountants  and  Auditors  (160.)".  Please 
see  Attachment  IX  for  the  job,  division,  and  group 
definitions.  The  worker  traits  group  may  fall  into  the 
area  of  Engineering,  "Industrial  Engineering  and  Related 
Work",  or  in  the  Business  Relations  Area,  "Accounting, 
Auditing,  and  Related  Work".  In  case  the  engineering 
area  applies,  the  following  key  statement  re  education 
pertains,  "A  bachelor's  degree  in  engineering  is  usually 
the  minimum  educational  requirement  for  entrance  into 
this  field.  An  increasing  number  of  employers  are 
requiring  graduate  degrees".  See  attachment  X for  more 
details.  When  it  is  determined  the  proper  worker  traits 
group  is  in  the  Business  Relations  Area,  the  most 
pertinent  description  is  included  with  "Accounting, 
Auditing,  and  Related  Work"  group.  Essentially,  the 
basic  framework  for  the  necessary  qualifications  is  found 
in  this  sentence,  "A  bachelor's  degree  in  accounting  and 
business  administration  is  usually  the  minimum  requirement 
for  entrance  into  this  work.  Academic  preparation  should 
include  courses  in  all  phases  of  accounting  and 
statistics,  industrial  and  personnel  management,  marketing 
techniques,  money  and  banking,  investments  and  insurance." 
Please  see  attachment  XI  for  further  details. 


9,  Building  Inspector  (gov,  service)  168.168 

This  job  has  two  defined  related  titles  of  Electrical 
Inspector  and  Pluztibing  Inspector,  The  definitions  for  all 
of  these  titles  are  found  in  attachment  Xll.  (In  addition, 
the  Building  Inspector  (insurance)  168,287  may  be  applicable, 
therefore  its  definition  is  included  in  attachment  XI.) 

These  jobs  fall  in  the  division  of  “Occupations  in  Adminis- 
trative Specialisation  (16),“  and  the  job  group  of 
“Inspectors  and  Investigators,  Managerial  and  Public  Service 
(168.).“  The  definitions  for  this  division  and  group  are 
presented  in  attachment  Xlll.  When  this  worker  trait  group 
(.168)  is  in  the  Business  Relations  Area,  the  group  is 
titled  “Managerial  Work, “ and  a key  statement  of  entry 
qualifications  is : “Most  of  the  larger  employers  consider 

only  those  individuals  who  are. recent  college  graduates. 

They  look  for  an  educational  background  consisting  of  appro- 
priate personnel,  vocational  business,  merchandising  or 
similar  coursework,  and  then  provide  their  new  employees 
with  management-trainee  programs..,,"  Please  see  appendix 
XIV  for  further  details  of  this  worker  traits  group  under 
the  Business  Relations  Area  of  Work.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  particular  job  indicate  th€  * Worker  Trait  Group 
is  more  applicable  in  the  Engineering  Area  under  the 
"Engineering,  Scientific,  and  Technical  Coordination"  group, 
the  work  and  qualification  details  in  Appendix  XV  are 
pertinent.  A key  sentence  here  is  "The  minimum  of  a 
bachelors  degree  iji  the  occupational  specialty  is  usually 
required  for  entry,  with  many  employers  requiring  education 
at  the  graduate  level,"  (Underlined  by  writer;).  However, 
the  most  likely  appropriate  area  is  Investigating,  \diere  the 
"Investigating,  Protecting,  and  Related  Work"  group  applies. 
The  key  educational  qualifications  notes  are  "High  school 
graduation  is  a prerequisite,  in  some  cases,  a college 
degree  is  required.  Rigid  examinations  are  required  in  mosc 
cases,"  See  attachment  XVI  for  details. 
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10*  Contractor  (construction)  182 o 168 


This  job  has  a nuiriber  of  defined  related  titles  such 
as:  Roadmaster  (r.r.trans. ) ; Superintendent,  Concrete- 

mixing Plant  (construction;  Superintendent,  Construction 
(const,)  which  is  sometimes  called  Job  Superintendent, 

(also  some  related  but  ‘ undefined  titles  are  Mason  Super- 
intendent and  Superintendent,  Pipe-Line  Construction); 
Superintendent,  Maintenances  of  Way  (r.r,  trans.),  a 
related  title  is  Division  Engineer;  and  finally.  Super- 
visor, Bridges  and  Buildings  (r.r.  trans,).  The  definitions 
of  the  base  title  and  selected  related  titles  are  included 
in  attachment  XVll,  The  base  title  of  Contractor  is  within 
the  division  of  “Managers  and  Officials,  not  elsewhere 
classified,  (18)“  and  falls  within  the  job  group  of 
“Construction  Industry  Managers  and  Officials  (182),“ 

The  definitions  for  the  division  and  group  are  found  in 
attachment  XVlll,  The  worker  trait  groups  (.182)  that 
are  applicable  are  in  two  areas;  One  is  the  Business 
Relations  Area  “Managerial  Work  Group"  (see  attachment 
XIV)  a key  statement  for  entry  qualifications,  in  this 
case  is  “Most  of  the  larger  employers  consider  only  those 
individuals  who  are  recent  college  graduates.  They  look 
for  an  educational  background  consisting  of  appropriate 
personnel,  vocational,  business,  merchandising  or  similar 
coursework,  and  then  provide  their  new  employees  with 
management-trainee  programs....”  Also,  applicable  is  when 
if  the  job  falls  within  the  “Engineering,  Scientific  and 
Technical  Coordination  Work"  group  of  the  Engineering 
Area.  (Please  see  attachment  XV  for  details  in  this  case.) 
As  stated  for  the  Building  Inspector,  a key  sentence  here 
is  "The  minimum  of  a bachelors  degree  in  the  occupational 
specialty  is  usually  required  for  entry,  with  many 
employers  requiring  education  at  the  graduate  level" 
(Underlined  by  writer) . 
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11.  OOnstruction  Inspector  (cont.)  182.287 

'this  job  also  has  a nuniber  of  defined  related  titles 
which  include,  Building-Construction  Inspector*  Ditch 
Inspector,  Highway  Inspector,  Masonry  Inspector,  Reinforced 
Concrete  Inspector,  Rivet  Inspector,  .Rod  Inspector, 
Structural-Steel  Inspector  and  Tunnel-Headng  Inspector. 

An  undefined  related  title  is  Manufacturing-Rrocess-and- 
Rroduct  Inspector.  The  definitions  for  these  titles  are 
found  in  This  basic  job,  like  the  con- 

tractor, falls  within  the  division  of  “Managers  and 
Officials,  not  elsewhere  classified,  (18)“  and  is  within 
the  job  group  of  “Cons  truction  Industry  Managers  and 
Officials,  (182).“  The  definitions  for  this  division  and 
group  are  found  in  attachment  XVlll,  The  Worker  Traits 
Characteristics  group  is  in  the  “Investigating,  Inspecting, 
and  Testing"  area  and  is  titled  “Appraising  and  Investigat- 
ing Work  (.287)."  The  general  level  of  qualification  is 
typified  by  this  stateirient,  “Entry  is  usually  achieved 
by  a record  of  successful  technical  preparation  and/or 
experience  in  lower  level  positions  which  has  enabled 
the  individual  to  acquire  a complete  working  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  endeavor  under  consideration."  A 6ED 
level  of  4 is  listed  first  and,  there  is  ho  mention  of 
college  degree  requirements;  this  indicates  that  fomal 
college  educational  qualifications  are  not  essential. 

For  more  details  please  see  attachment  XX. 

12*  Estimating  Engineer  (profess,  and  kin.)  (no  code) 

This  term  is  common  to  a number  of  jobs  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  coded.  The  appropriate  definition  is: 

Estimating  engineer,...  A term  applied  to 
one  who  estimates  total  cost  of  specified 
project,  such  as  building  or  roads. ^ 

The  most  applicable  coded  occupation  within  this 
term,  is  the  Estimator  160.288  (cost  estimator).  It 
is  discussed  in  paragraph  8 above. 


2.  D.O.T.  1965,  Vol,  I,  Third  Edition,  pg*  255, 
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13.  Salesman.  Building  and  Construction  Ecfuipment  and  Supplies 
(wholesale  trade)  276.358. 

The  definition  for  this  job  is  short  and  straight- 
forward : 

Sells  building  materials,  equipment  and 
supplies  such  as  heating  or  air-condition- 
ing equipment,  building  insulation,  bricks 
or  lumber,  plumbing  fixtures,  and  roofing, 
utilizing  knowledge  of  building  construc- 
tion and  ability  to  read  blueprints. 

(Performs  other  duties  common  to  all  sales- 
men such  as  visits,  displays,  calls, 
collects  or  contracts.)^ 

This  job  has  a wide  variety  of  related  titles;  some 
selected  key  ones  are:  Salesman-  Construction  Machinery, 

Hardware  Supplies,  Material-Handling  Equipment,  Safety 
Equipment,  Welding  Equipment.  The  appropx~iate  division 
*‘(27)  Salesmen  and  Salespersons,  Commodities'*  is 
defined  simply  as : 

This  division  includes  occupations  concerned 
with  selling  commodities  ^^dlen  knowledge  of 
the  commodities  sold  is  required.** 

The  group  **(276)  Salesmen  and  Salespersons,  Industrial, 
Construction,  Mining,  and  Drilling  Equipment  and 
Supplies"  likewise  has  a simple  definition  as  follows: 

This  group  includes  occupations  concerned 
with  selling  construction  machinery,  such 
as  steam  shovels,  bulldsszers,  and  concrete 
mixers;  building  equipment,  materials,  and 
supplies,  such  as  heating  equipment  and 
plumbing  fixtures;  and  industrial  machinery 
and  equipment.^ 

The  Worker  Traits  Characteristics  group  .358  is  found  in 
the  Merchandising  Area  in  the  **Demonstration  and  Sales 
Work"  group.  The  key  to  educational  development  is  the 
statement  "Employers  will  usually  require  the  minimum 
of  a high  school  education,  with  many  requiring  a college 
background  or  night  school  credits.  At  the  college  level, 
courses  in  business  administration,  marketing,  and 
related  areas,  will  give  the  individual  excellent 
preparation.**  Please  see  attachment  XXI  for  more  worker 
trait  details. 

3.  D.O.T.  1965,  Vol.  I,  Third  Edition,  pg.  616 

4.  D.O.T,  1965,  Vol.  II,  Third  Edition,  pg.  64 

5.  Ibid,  pg.  65 
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14,  Purchasing  Management  Occupations* 


In  the  search  for  occupational  information  within  the 
work  areas  of  this  report#  it  was  determined  that  a possi- 
bility exists  for  occupations  within  the  Purchasing 
Management  Occupations  group  to  be  considered  as  secondary 
but  still  applicable « The  definition  follows: 

This  group  includes  occupations  concerned  with 
negotiating  and  contracting  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment,  products,  and  supplies  for  indus- 
trial plants,  utilities,  governmental  units# 
or  similar  establishments,  and  the  purchasing 
of  merchandise  for  resale;  determining  quality 
to  be  purchased,  costs,  delivery  dates, 
contract  conditions*  sources  of  supply,  and 
taking  inventories.^ 

Some  of  the  pertinent  occupational  titlesi/arej 

Administrator,  Contract  and  Other  162.118 

Broker  (ret.  tr.;  whole,  tr.)  162.158 

Purchase-Price  Analyst  (profess.  & kind.)  162.188 

Definitions  for  these  occupations  are  not  included  in  this 
report.  They  may  be  found  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  Volume  I of  the  D.O.T. 

15.  Supervisory  Work  (crafts)  (..*  Manufacturing... 
construction...  and  Related  Activities) 

In  any  discussion  of  the  higher  levels  of  technical 
occupations,  the  broad  field  of  work  activities  which 
involve  supervising  and  coordinating  the  activities  of 
other  workers  is  pertinent.  Of  course,  this  may  occur  in 
any  of  a large  number  of  industries  or  wide  range  of 
occupational  groupings.  However,  a good  idea  of  the 
common  qualifications  needed  for  crafts  supervisory  work 
personnel  can  be  obtained  from  a review  of  two  work 
trait  characteristics  groups:  namely.  Supervisory  Work 

.130  thru  .134  and  .137;  and  .138  in  the  crafts  area. 

The  former  group  requires  skill  in  the  appropriate  trade 
or  craft,  and  the  mastery  of  its  tools  and  skills  is  of 
paramount  importance.  In  the  case  of  .138,  entrants  are 
selected  from  outstanding  personnel  in  the  pertinent  field 

6.  D.O.T.  1965,  Vol.  II,  Third  Edition,  pg.  47 
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of  work  and  experience  in  more  than  one  facet  of  work  is 
generally  needed.  In  both  cases#  completion  of  technical 
courses  are  assets.  Also#  the  formal  General  Educational 
Requirements  are  not  as  high  as  are  the  Specific  Voca- 
tional Preparation  needs  in  either  case.  See  attachments 
XXII  and  XXIII  for  further  worker  traits  details. 

16.  Summary  of  Key  General  Educational  Development,  Specific 
Vocational  Preparation  and  Aptitudes  Requirements. 

As  stated  in  the  Introduction#  a knowledge  of 
occupations  and  the  education,  qualifications#  and 
aptitudes  of  those  who  would  fill  them#  is  essential  in 
determining  the  need  for  and  objectives  of  technical 
educational  programs.  Table  IV  was  designed  to  provide 
a convenient  resume'  of  the  occupations  selected  for 
review  in  this  study.  However#  the  full  definitions 
of  each  occupation,  together  with  the  category#  division 
and  group  in  which  each  is  classified;  plus  the  details 
in  the  appropriate  worker  trait  group#  should  all  be 
carefully  examined  before^  final  judgements  are  made. 
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ATTACHMENT  I 


Extract  from  D*0,T,  1965  Vol.  I (pgs.  xv-xx) 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP  ARRANGEMENT 
(Six  digit  code) 

Example  of  code  001.081  (Architect) 

Work  area  Job  relationship  (to) 

(arranged  from  broad  to  specific) • (arranged  by  level  of  complexity) 


0 0 


1 


I 1 

J Peool 


Things 
People 


1 Bata 

Loroup  within  division  (Architectural) 
^Division  within  category  (Architecture  & Engr») 
Category  (Profess,  and  kindred) 


The  nine  occupational  categories  are:  (1st  digit) 


1 Professional#  technical  and 

managerial  occupations 

2 Clerical  & sales  occupations 

3 Service  occupations 

4 Farming#  fishery#  forestry# 

St  related  occupations 

5 Processing  occupations 


6 Machine  trades  occupations 

7 Bench  work  occupations 

8 Structural  work  occupations 

9 Miscellaneous  occupations 


* * * 


The  job  relationships  and  levels  of  complexity  are: 


DATA  (4th  digit) 

0 Synthesizing  0 

1 Coordinating  1 

2 Analyzing  2 

3 Compiling  3 

4 Computing  4 

5 Copying  5 

6 Comparing  6 

No  significant  ^ 

8J  relationship  8 


PEOPLE  (5th  digit) 

Mentoring 
Negotiating 
Instructing 

Supervising 
Diverting 
Persuading 
Speaking-Signaling 
Serving 

No  significant 
relationship 


(last  three  digits) 
THINGS  (6th  digit) 

0 Setting-Up 

1 Precision  Working 

2 Operating- 

Controlling 

3 Driving-Operating 

4 Manipul  ating 

5 Tending 

6 Feeding-Offbearing 

7 Handling 

8 No  significant 
relationship 
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ATTACHMEfiST  II 


Extract  from  D*0*T.  1965  Vol.  I,  (pgs*  xviii  thru  xx) 

WORKER  TRAITS  ARRANGEMENT 

Jobs  are  grouped  according  to  some  combination  of  required 
general  educational  development  (6ED),  specific  vocational  prepara* 
tion  (SVP),  aptitudes  (Apt  ),  interests  (Int»)«  temperaments  (Temp*), 
and  physical  demands  (Phys*  Oem*)«  Each  of  these  traits  is  registered 
by  use  of  a code  in  what  is  known  as  a "Qualificatioifs  Profile"  for 
each  of  114  worker  trait  groups*  Narrative  information  and  a listing 
of  occupations  v;hich  require  these  qualifying  factors  in  common  are 
provided  for  each  group* 


The  114  trait  groups  are  organized  within  the  following  22 
broad  areas  of  work: 


Art 

Business  Relations 
Clerical  Work 
Counseling,  Guidance 
and  Social  Work 
Crafts 

Education  and  Training 
Elemental  Work 
Engineering 


Entertainment  Mathematics  £e  Science 

Earning,  Fishing  Medicine  £e  Health 

and  Forestry  Merchandising 

Investigating,  Inspecting^  Music 

and  Testing  Personal  Service 

Law  & La\f  Enforcement  Photography  & 

Machine  Work  Communications 

Managerial  & Supervision  Transportation 

Writing 


Within  each  of  the  above  areas  of  work  there  are  several  worker 
trait  groups*  For  example,  the  Engineering  area  contains  the  follow- 
ing groups: 


*081  Engineering  Research  and 
Design 

•151  Sales  Engineering 

•168  Engineering,  Scientific  & 
Tech.  Coordination 

•181  Drafting  & Related  Work 
• 281 

•181  Tech.  Work,  Eng'g  & Related 
• 281  Work 


•187  Engineering  & Related  Work 

•188  Indus*  Eng'g*  & Related  V7ork 
• 288 

.188  Surveying,  Prospecting, 

•288  and  Related  Work 

•188  Technical  Writing 
•288  and  Related  Work 


The  numbers  refer  to  the  last  three  digits  of  the  6-digit 
occupational  codes,  (e.g*  all  jobs  in  engineering  R & D have  code 
numbers  ending  in  .081,  and  all  jobs  in  Industrial  Engineering  have 
nuirbers  ending  in  either  .188  or  •288K 


ATTACHMENT  III 


DEFINITIONS  OF 

JOB,  DIVISION,  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP  FOR  ARCHITECT 

Job 

ARCHITECT  (profess*  & kin*)  001*081*  Plans  and  designs  private 
residences,  office  buildings,  theaters,  public  buildings,  factories, 
and  other  stsnictures,  and  organizes  services  necessary  for  construc- 
tion: Consults  with  client  to  determine  size  and  space  requirements, 

and  provides  information  regarding  cost,  design,  materials,  equipment, 
and  estimated  building  time.  Plans  layout  of  project,  and  integrates 
structural,  mechanical,  and  ornamental  elements  into  unified  design* 
Prepares  sketches  of  proposed  project  for  client.  Writes  specifica- 
tions, and  prepares  scale  and  full  size  drawings  and  other  contract 
documents  for  use  of  building  contractors  and  craftsmen*  May  spe- 
cialize in  a particular  type  of  structure  or  project*  May  confer 
with  other  consultants  to  develop  feasibility  studies,  financial 
analyses  and  arrangements,  site  selection,  and  land  assenibly* 


Division 


00-01  OCCUPATIONS  IN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENGINEERING*  This  division 

includes  occupations  concerned  with  the  practical  application 
of  physical  laws  and  principles  of  engineering  an^or  archi- 
tecture for  the  development  and  utilization  of  machines, 
materials,  instsnmnents,  structures,  processes,  and  services. 
Typical  specializations  are  research,  design,  construction, 
testing,  procurement,  production,  operations,  and  sales.  Also 
includes  preparation  of  drawings,  specifications,  and  cost 
estimates,  and  participation  in  verification  tests*^ 


Group 

001*  ARCHITECTURAL  OCCUPATIONS.  This  group  includes  occupations 
concerned  with  the  design  and  oonstsniction  of  buildings  and 
related  structures,  an^or  floating  stanictures,  according 
to  aesthetic  and  functional  factors*^ 


^D.O.T.  1965.  Vol  I pg  18 
^D.O.T.  1965.  Vol  II  pg  33 
^ Ibid 
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ATTACHMENT  IV 


WORKER  TRAITS 
ENGINEERING  AREA 

ENGINEERING  RESEARCH  AND  DESIGN  GROUP 

.081 


i Work  Performed 

Work  activities  in  this  group  primarily  involve  using  and  adapting 
[ earth  substances,  properties  of  matter,  natural  sources  of  power,  and 
[ physical  forces  to  satisfy  human  needs  and  desires.  Typically,  workers 
are  engaged  in  conducting  analyses  and  experiments  of  materials  and 
I systems  by  application  of  known  laws  and  relationships  in  conceiving 
t and  designing  new  structures,  machines,  tools,  precision  instruments, 
and  other  devices;  in  devising  and  constructing  cooling,  heating, 
lighting,  communication,  transportation,  and  other  productive  systems; 
in  developing  the  most  praccical  foimts  of  new  techniques,  processes, 
and  products;  in  perfoimting  structural,  functional,  and  compositional 
tests  of  materials  and  parts;  and  in  preparing  technical  reports  of 
investigations • 

Worker  Requirements 

An  occupationally  significant  combination  of:  Ability  to  learn 
and  apply  basic  engineering  principles  and  methods;  good  visual  acuity 
with  respect  to  graphic  representations;  creative  talent  or  imagination; 
ability  to  perceive  or  visualize  spatial  relationships  of  plane  and 
solid  objects;  logical  mind;  organizational  ability;  and  facility  in 
mal^ematics  • 

* 

Clues  for  Relating  Applicants  and  Requirements 

Level  of  attainment  in  language  and  mathematics  as  indicated  by 
scores  on  aptitude  tests  and  grades  in  educational  courses. 

Previous  drawings  or  sketches  produced,  either  freehand  or  mechanical. 

Kind  of  literature  read  (whether  scientifically  or  technically 
oriented) • 

Clear,  coherent  verbal  expression. 

Interest  in  scientific  and  technological  developments. 

Training  and  Methods  of  Entry 

A bachelor's  degree  in  engineering  is  usually  the  minimum  educational 
requirements  for  entrance  into  this  field.  However,  some  draftsmen  and 
engineering  technicians  having  extensive  experience  together  with  some 
college- level  training  may  qualify  for  entry. 

Most  employers  require  either  advanced  graduate  degrees  or  significant 
experience  on  the  basic  engineering  level  for  entry  into  research  work. 

Students  interested  in  engineering  should  acquire  a strong  background 
in  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences.^ 

^D.O.T.  1965  Vol  II  pg  371 
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QUALIFICATION  PROFILE 


6 

8 


General  Educational  Development*: 

Specific  Vocational  Preparation**: 

Aptitudes***:  G N S P Q 

111  124 

2 2 2 3 


7 

K F M EC 

3 3 3 5 4 


*See  Table  I for  explanation  and  code  details 

**See  Table  II  for  explanation  and  code  details 

***See  Table  III  for  explanation  and  code  details 
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ATTACHMENT  V 


DEFINITIONS  OF 

JOB  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP  FOR  CQNSTRVCTION  ENGINEER 

CONSTRUCTION  ENGINEER  (profess*  & kin.)  005*081*  erecting  engineer* 
Plans  and  designs  details  of  structures,  such  as  buildings,  bridges, 
waterworks,  drainage  systems,  and  utility  tunnels,  and  oversees  their 
erection:  Designs  details  of  structure  and  writes  materials  and  con* 
struction  specifications*  Estimates  materials  and  labor  costs* 

Oversees  digging  of  excavations  of  building  foundations,  and  raising 
of  superstructures*  Oversees  erection  of  machinery,  apparatus# 
towers,  and  hoists  for  handling  of  steel,  concrete,  and  stone*  Con- 
ducts tests  of  materials  and  machinery*  May  be  designated  according 
to  project  engineered  as  BUILDING-CONSTRUCTION  ENGINEER  (consU): 
CHIMNEY  ENGINEER  (const*);  CIVIL  ENGINEER,  OIL  FIELD;  CIVIL  ENGINEER, 
PIPE-LINE  CONSTRUCTION*^ 

STRUCTURAL  DESIGNER  (profess*  & kin*)  Designs  structures  according 
to  sketches  formulated  by  ARCHITECT* 

Division 

00-01  OCCUPATIONS  IN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENGINEERING*  (See  Attachment 
III). 

Qroyp 

005*  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  OCCUPATIONS*  This  group  includes  occupations 
concerned  with  the  design  and  construction  of  static  structures, 
such  as  buildings,  bridges,  roads,  harbors,  airfields,  dams, 
tunnels,  and  water  supply  and  sewage  systems*  Frequently 
requires  a knowledge  of  industrial  trends,  population  growth, 
zoning  laws,  and  State  and  local  building  codes  and  ordinances* 
Accessory  techniques  needed  are  those  used  in  chemical,  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  and  mining  engineering*  Typical  speciali- 
zations are  construction;  hydraulics;  structures;  purification 
plants;  city  planning;  materials;  and  airport,  railroad,  irriga- 
tion, sewage  disposal,  sanitary,  and  highway  engineearing*^ 


^D.O.T*  1965  Vol  I pg  158 
^D^O*T.  1965  Vol  II  pg  34 
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ATTACHMENT  VI 


DEFINITIONS  OF 

JOB  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP  FOR  QUALITY  CONTROL  TECHNICIAN 

Job 

QUALITY  CONTROL  TECHNICIAN  (profess,  & kin.)  019.281,  Tests  and 
inspects  products  at  various  stages  of  production  process  and 
compiles  and  evaluates  statistical  data  to  determine  and  maintain 
quality  and  reliability  of  products:  Interprets  engineering  drawings, 
scheraatic  diagrams,  or  formulas  to  arrive  at  specified  quality  and 
reliability  standards.  Selects  products  for  tests  at  specified 
stages  in  production  process,  and  tests  for  items,  such  as  dimensions, 
performance,  and  mechanical,  electrical,  or  chemical  characteristics. 
Sets  up  and  performs  destructive  and  non-dest3nictive  tests  on  materials, 
parts,  or  products  to  measure  performance,  life,  or  material  charac- 
teristics, Records  test  data  using  statistical  quality  control  pro- 
cedures and  prepares  data  in  graph  or  chart  form.  Evaluates  data  and 
v/rites  summaries  to  validate  or  show  deviations  from  existing  standards. 
Suggests  in  v;ritten  or  oral  form,  modifications  of  existing  quality 
or  production  standards  to  achieve  optimiim  quality  within  limits  of 
equipment  capability.  May  specialize  in  any  of  following  areas  of 
quality-control  engineering  as  design,  incoming  material,  process 
control,  product  evaluation,  inventory  control,  product  reliability, 
research  and  development,  and  administrative  application.^ 


Division 


00-01  OCCUPATIONS  IN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENGINEERING.  (See  Attachment  III.) 


Group 

019.  OCCUPATIONS  IN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENGINEERING,  not  elsewhere 
classified.  This  group  includes  occupations,  not  elsetdiere 
classified,  concerned  with  the  application  of  the  practical 
and  theoretical  aspects  of  engineering. 2 


D , 0 oT , 
^D.OoT. 


1965,  Voi  I,  pg.  579 
1965.  Vol  IX,  pg.  36 
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ATTACHMENT  VII 


WORKER  TRAITS 

engineering  area 

TECHNICAL  WORK.  ENGINEERING.  AND  RELATED  FIELDS  GROUP 

•181  and  .281 


Work  Performed 

Work  activities  in  this  group  primarily  involve  the  application 
of  engineering  related  and  technical  knowledge  in  direct  support  of 
the  engineer*  Typically/  tasks  performed  are  functional  parts  of 
engineering  activities  requiring  the  practical  application  of  funda- 
mental theory  in  such  specialized  areas  as  research/  design/  and 
development • 


Worker  Reguirsments 

An  occupationally  significant  combination  of:  Ability  to  learn 

and  apply  basic  engineering  and  technical  principles  and  methods; 
facility  with  mathematics  and  language;  and  spatial  perception. 


Clues  for  Relating  Applicants  and  Requirements 

Success  in  vocational  and  mathematical  courses  in  high  school* 
Interest  in  current  technological  developments. 

Subscriptions  to  engineering  and  technical  magazines. 


Training  and  Methods  of  Entry 

Graduation  from  a technical  institute  or  the  completion  of  spe- 
cialized programs  in  junior  colleges  or  universities  is  usually 
required  for  entry  into  this  field*  A worker  who  has  acquired  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  mathematics  through  apprenticeship  or  related 
programs  also  may  find  entry  into  this  field.^ 


QUALIFICATIONS  PROFILE 


General  Educational  Development*:  4 5 

Specific  Vocational  Preparation**:  6 7 


Aptitudes  ***:  5 V ^ 1 P Q 

2 2 2 2 2 3 

3 3 3 3 3 


K F M 

2 2 2 
3 3 3 


E C 

3 3 

4 4 


*See  Table  I for  explanation  and  code  detail 

**See  Table  II  for  explanation  and  code  detail 

***See  Table  III  for  explanation  and  code  detail 


'D.O.T. 


1965  Vol  II  pg.  379 
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ATTACHMENT  VIII 
WORKER  TRAITS 


ENGINEERING  AREA 
DRAFTING  AND  RELATED  WORK  GROUP 

.181  and  .281 


Work  Performed 

Work  activites  in  this  group  primarily  involve  the  translation 
of  ideas*  rough  sketches*  specifications*  and  calculations  of 
engineers*  architects*  and  designers  into  complete  and  accurate 
working  plans  for  use  in  building  or  manufacturing. 

Worker  Requirements 

An  occupationally  significant  combination  of:  Ability  and  interest 

necessary  to  understand  and  apply  technical  knowledge  and  theoretical 
principles  involved  in  drafting*  engineering*  mathematics*  and  related 
fields f ability  to  visualize  spatial  relationships*  perceive  slight 
differences  in  visual  matter*  and  work  with  detail;  and  finger 
dexterity . 

Clues  for  Relating  Applicants  and  Requirements 

Success  in  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  courses  in  high  school* 

Expressed  preference  for  working  around  mechanical*  architectural* 
or  similar  objects* 

Danonstrated  skill  in  drawing* 

Training  and  Methods  of  Entry 

Graduation  from  vocational  or  technical  high  school  is  frequently 
the  minimum  educational  requirement  for  entry  into  the  field*  Many 
employers  require  additional  training*  such  as  that  received  in  a 
technical  institute*  junior  or  community  college*  extension  division 
of  a university*  correspondence  school*  or  a college  offering  special 
2-year  programs*  Training  also  may  be  obtained  through  3-  or  4-year 
apprenticeship  programs  or  through  on-the-job  programs  combined  with 
part-time  schooling.  Courses  include  mathematics*  physical  sciences* 
mechanical  drawing*  standard  methods  of  lettering*  and  tracing *i 

QUALIFICATIONS  PROFILE 

General  Educational  Development*:  4 5 

Specific  Vocational  Preparation**:  7 

Aptitudes***  :GVN  SPQ  KFM  EC 

232  123  223  54 

2 3 3 

*See  Table  I for  explanation  and  code  details 
**See  Table  XI  for  explanation  and  code  details 
***See  Table  III  for  explanation  and  code  details 

^D.O.T.  1965  Vol  II.  pg.  377  -21- 


ATTACHMENT  IX 


DEFINITIONS  OF 

JOB,  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  DIVISION  AND  GROUP  FOR  ESTIMATOR 

Job 


ESTIMATOR  (profess.  & kin.)  160.288  cost  estimator.  Prepares  cost 
and  work  completion  estimates  for  engineering  contract  bids:  Compiles 
itemized  materials  and  price  lists  front  blueprints  and  specifications* 
Itemizes  equipment  to  be  produced  by  company  or  to  be  purchased  from 
outside  sources.  Computes  cost  estimates  of  raw  materials,  purchased 
equipment  or  subcontracted  work  and  labor.  Computes  delivery  dates 
from  engineering  proposals*  May  compute  percentage  profits  and  add 
to  cost  estimates  to  obtain  bid  price*  May  consult  with  engineering 
departments  concerning  cost  problems*  Usually  specializes  in  area, 
such  as  construction,  electrical  equipment,  or  mechanical  equipment* 
May  be  designated  according  to  area  of  specialization  as  CONSTRUCTION 
ESTIMATOR.*^ 


Division 


16 


OCCUPATIONS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  SPECIALIZATIONS • This  division 
includes  occupations  concerned  with  specialized  administrative 
and  managerial  functions  which  are  common  to  many  types  of  organ!* 
zations.  (Managerial  occupations  which  are  peculiar  to  one 
or  a few  related  types  of  organizations  are  included  in  Division 
18.)  In  general,  occupations  included  in  the  group  listed 
below  demand  a knowledge  of  a particular  function  rather  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  an  organization  included  in 
Division  18.  Includes  occupations  which  involve  the  more 
routine  nonclerical  duties  or  a combination  of  clerical  and 
administrative  work*  Occupations  involving  clerical  work 
exclusively  in  these  fields  are  not  included.^ 


Group 

160.  Accountants  and  Auditors.  This  group  includes  occupations 

concerned  with  examining,  analyzing,  and  interpreting  account* 
ing  records  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  or  preparing 
statements  and  installing  or  advising  on  systems  of  recording 
costs  or  other  financial  and  budgetary  data*^ 


^D.O.T*  1965  Vol  I pg.  255 
^D.O.T.  1965  Vol  II  pg.  46 


3 Ibid 


ATTACHMEKT  X 


WORKER  TRAITS 
ENGINEERING  AREA 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  AND  RELATED  WORK  GROUP 

.188  and  .288 


Work  Performed 

Work  activities  in  this  group  primarily  involve  applying  a knowl- 
edge of  industrial  organization  and  processes  to  insure  the  efficient 
utilization  of  machines/  materials/  and  manpower.  Typical  activities 
include  time/  motion/  and  incentive  studies;  procedures  and  methods 
of  planning;  cost  control;  safety  planning/  plant  layout;  and  opera- 
tions research. 

Worker  Requirements 

An  occupationally  significant  combination  of:  Ability  to  learn  and 
apply  engineering  principles  and  methods;  organizational  ability; 
facility  with  mathematics;  clear  verbal  expression,  and  ability  to 
perceive  or  envision  relative  paths  or  positions  of  stationary  and 
moving  objects. 

Clues  for  Relating  Applicants  and  Requirements 

Success  in  pertinent  college  engineering  courses. 

Subscriptions  to  industrial  magazines. 

Expressed  interest  in  working  in  industrial  environment. 

Training  and  Methods  of  Entry 

A bachelor's  degree  in  engineering  is  usually  the  minimum  educa- 
' tional  requir^Hiient  for  entrance  into  this  field.  An  increasing  number 
of  employers  are  requiring  graduate  degrees.  Some  workers  may  be  able 
to  enter  the  field  without  a degree  if  they  have  an  extensive  back- 
ground in  some  area  ;;elated  to  industrial  engineering  in  addition  to 
some  college-level  training.^ 

QUALIFICATIONS  PROFILE 

General  Educational  Development*:  5 

Specific  Vocational  Preparation**:  7 8 

Aptitudes***;  GVN  ^PQ  KFM  EC 

111  223  444  55 

2 2 2 3'  3 


*See  Table  I for  explanation  and  code  detail 
**See  Table  II  for  explanation  and  code  detail 
***See  Table  III  for  explanation  and  code  detail 


^D.O.T.  1965,  Vol  II  pg.  383 
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ATTACHMENT  XI 
WORKER  TEtAITS 


BUSINESS  RELATIONS  AREA 
ACCOUNTING,  AUDITING.  AND  RELATED  WORK  GROUP 

•188  and  *288 


Work  Perfomed 

x*9ork  activities  in  this  group  primarily  involve  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  accounting,  cost  analysis,  and  statistical 
analysis  to  problems  of  fiscal  management,  auditing,  and  the  like* 
Typically,  workers  are  engaged  in  devising  accounting  systems  and 
procedures;  appraising  assets  and  evaluating  costing  methods, 
investment  programs,  and  monetary  risks  and  rates;  and  preparing 
statistical  tabulations  and  diagrams  and  financial  reports,  statements, 
and  schedules  for  use  by  management* 

Worker  Requirements 

An  occupationally  significant  combination  of:  Ability  to  concen» 

trate  for  long  periods;  good  vacabulary  and  verbal  expression; 
organizational  ability;  speed  and  accuracy  in  making  numerical 
determinations;  memory  for  detail;  and  the  ability  to  understand 
the  principles  of  accounting,  statistics,  and  fiscal  management* 

Clues  for  Relating  Applicants  and  Requirements 

Level  of  attainment  in  language  and  math^atics  as  indicated  by 
scores  on  aptitude  tests  and  grades  in  educational  courses* 

Interest  in  working  with  numbers* 

Interest  in  business  activities* 

Positions  held  (treasurer)  in  social  and  other  organizations* 
Training  and  Methods  of  Entry 

A bachelor's  degree  in  accounting  and  business  administration  is 
usually  the  minimum  requireonent  for  er  trance  into  this  work* 

Adequate  academic  preparation  should  include  courses  in  all  phases 
of  accounting  and  statistics,  industrial  and  personnel  management, 
marketing  techniques,  money  and  banking,  investments,  and  insurance. 
Individuals  with  a degree  quali^  for  many  beginning  jobs  in  budgeting, 
cost  accounting,  sales,  or  marketing,  either  in  Government  or  private 
industry* 

Positions  entailing  a degree  of  responsibility  are  usually  reserved 
for  those  who  have  obtained  a CPA  (certified  public  accountant)  cer- 
tificate by  passing  rigorous  examinations  and  meeting  the  educational 
and  experience  requirements  prescribed  by  law  in  each  State*  Although 
mo(EFt  States  require  a college  degree  and  2 years  of  experience,  ^ 
requirements  do  vary  and  information  on  registration  and  certification 
should  be  obtained  directly  from  the  State  board  of  accountancy  in 
the  State  where  the  individual  plans  to  practice! 


^D*0*T*  1965  Vol  II  pg*  252 
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QUALIFICATIONS  PROFILE 


General  EkSucational  Development  5 

Specific  Vocational  Preparation**:  7 8 

Aptitudes***:  SVN  SPQ  KFM  EC 

121  442  444  55 

2 1 2 3 3 3 


*See  Table  I for  explanation  and  code  details 
**See  Table  II  for  explcmation  and  code  details 
***See  Table  III  for  explanation  and  code  details 


ATTACHMENT  XII 


DEFINITIONS  OF  JOBS  FOR 
BUILDING  INSPECTORS,  ELECTRICAL  INSPECTOR 
AND  PLUMBING  INSPECTOR 


BUILDING  INSPECTOR  (gov.  ser.)  168.168.  Inspects  buildings*  issues 
permi  s*  and  confers  with  contractors  and  property  owners  to  enforce 
State  and  municipal  building  codes:  Examines  blueprints  or  specifica- 
tions of  new  buildings  or  contemplated  repairs  of  old  ones  for 
conformance  with  zoning  ordinances  and  building  codes.  Inspects 
new  buildings  during  construction  to  insure  that  footings*  floor 
framing*  completed  framing*  chimneys  and  stairways*  and  completed 
building  meet  zoning*  fire*  and  safety  regulations.  Inspects  old 
structures  for  structural  and  fire  safety  and  warns  owners  to  correct 
unsafe  conditions.  Interprets  regulations  and  codes  to  builders 
and  property  owners  and  assists  them  in  altering  construction  plans 
to  meet  established  standards « Prepares  reports  of  types  and  cost 
of  construction  within  his  jurisdiction.  Attends  hearings  and  pre- 
sents views  on  changes  in  zoning  regulations.  Reviews  requests  for 
and  issues  building  permits.  Maintains  records  of  permits  granted 
and  building  inspected.  Amends  building  code  in  compliance  with 
legislative  changes. 

ELECTRICAL  INSPECTOR  (gov.  ser.)  Inspects  electrical  installations 
during  construction  or  remodeling  of  buildings  for  confomance  to 
municipal  building  and  electrical  codes.  Issues  permits  to 
electrical  contractors  and  certifies  completed  jobs  to  public 
utility  company.  Hay  examine  television  antenna  installations 
for  compliance  with  safety  regulations. 

PLXJMBING  INSPECTOR  (gov.  ser.)*  Inspects  plumbing  installations 
and  water  and  sewer  connections  and  recommends  changes  in  accord- 
ance with  sanitary  standards  and  municipal  codes:  Determines 
locations  for  water  and  sewer  connections  and  approves  extensions* 
using  city  maps.  Hay  compute  fees  for  street-opening  permits 
issued  to  utility  companies.  Licenses  PLUMBERS  (const.)  who 
pass  qualifications.  Hay  prepare  and  conduct  examinations.^ 

BUILDING  INSPECTOR  (insurance)  168.287.  Inspects  buildings  to 
determine  fire  insurance  rates:  Examines  building  for  type  of 
construction*  condition  of  roof*  and  fireproofing.  Determines 
risk  represented  by  adjoining  buildings*  by  nature  of  business* 
and  building  contents.  Determines  availability  of  fireplugs  and 
firefighting  equipment.  Completes  inspection  report.  Hay  compute 
insurance  rates 


^D.O.T.  1965,  Vol  1 pg.  82 

Ibid 
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ATTACHMENT  XIII 


DEFINITIONS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  DIVISION 
AMD  GROUP  FOR  BUILDING  INSPECTORS 

Division 

16  OCCUPATIONS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  SPECIALIZATIONS,  This  division 
includes  occupations  concerned  with  specialized  administrative 
and  managerial  functions  which  are  common  to  many  types  of 
organizations.  (Managerial  occupations  which  are  peculiar  to 
one  or  a few  related  types  of  organizations  are  included  in 
Division  18.)  In  general,  occupations  included  in  the  group 
listed  below  demand  a knowledge  of  a particular  function 
rather  than  a knowledge  of  the  operations  of  an  organization 
included  in  Division  18.  Includes  occupations  which  involve 
the  more  routine  nonclerical  duties  or  a combination  of 
clerical  and  administrative  work.  Occupations  involving  ^ 
clerical  work  exclusively  in  these  fields  are  not  included* 


Group 

168*  INSPECTORS  AND  INVESTIGATORS,  MANAGERIAL  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE* 
This  group  includes  occupations  concerned  with  examining 
people,  animals,  plantlife,  products,  and  establishments, 
in  the  capacity  of  city,  county.  Federal,  or  private  inspector 
or  investigator, 2 for  enforcement  of  health,  safety,  and  other 
regulatory  laws*^ 


1 

2 


D*0*T  * 
Ibid 


1965  vol  II  pg 
pg, 


46 

48 
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ATTACHMENT  XIV 


WORKER  TRAITS 

BUSINESS  RELATIONS  AREA 
MANAGERIAL  WORK  GROUP 

.168 

Work  Performed 

Work  activities  in  this  group  primarily  involve  organizing  and 
coordinating  the  functions  of  a unit«  department,  or  branch  of  an 
organization  or  establishment*  Certain  activities  are  concerned 
with  the  managing  of  one  organization  that  is  part  of  a larger  chain 
or  of  an  establishment  of  limited  size  and  diversification.  Also 
Included  is  the  planning  and  coordination  of  a singular  program, 
project,  or  other  organized  endeavor,  either  public  or  private, 
originated  for  a specific  purpose. 

Worker  Requirements 

An  occupationally  significant  combination  of:  Ability  to  plan, 
initiate,  and  execute  programs?  ability  to  understand,  interpret, 
and  apply  procedures  and  directives;  numerical  facility  to  analyze 
and  use  statistics  and  maintain  production  and  inventory  controls 
and  records?  leadership  qualities;  verbal  facility;  and  the  ability 
to  relate  to  people  in  order  to  motivate  and  direct  employees  and 
to  maintain  good  employer-employee  and  customer  relationships. 

Clues  for  Relating  Applicants  and  Requirements 

Successful  experience  in  applicable  work  field  at  lower  levels. 

Academic  preparation  in  pertinent  coursework,  such  as  business 
management . 

Leadership  qualities  as  indicated  by  elective  offices  held  in 
academic  or  community  environment. 

Expressed  interest  in  assxming  management  responsibilities. 
Training  and  Methods  of  Entry 

Promotion  from  within  is  the  most  common  method  employed  for 
filling  positions  in  this  group.  In  some  cases,  however,  employers 
desire  new  ideas,  new  techniques,  new  procedures,  and  new  personalities, 
and  recruit  from  outside  the  organization* 

Most  of  the  larger  employers  consider  only  those  individuals  who 
are  recent  college  graduates.  They  look  for  an  educational  background 
consisting  of  appropriate  personnel,  vocational,  business,  merchan- 
dising, or  similar  coursework,  and  then  provide  their  new  employees 
with  management-trainee  programs  which  usually  entail  a combination 
of  special  training  seminars  and  actual  on-the-job  training.^ 

QUALIFICATIONS  PROFILE 

General  Educational  Development*:  4 5 

Specific  Vocational  Preparation**:  678 

Aptitudes***:  GVN  SP^  KFM  EC 

223  442  444  55 

112 

*See  Table  I for  explanation  and  code  details 
**See  Table  II  for  explanation  and  code  details 
***See  Table  III  for  explanation  and  code  details 
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ATTACHMENT  XV 
WORKER  TRAITS 


ENGINEERING  AREA 
Ei-^GINEERING.  SCIENTIFIC,  AND 
TECHNICAL  COORDINATION  WORK  GROUP 

*168 


Work  Perfomed 

Work  activities  in  this  group  primarily  involve  planning  and 
coordinating  engineering,  scientific,  and  technical  programs  and 
activities-  Typically#  work  occurs  in  a scientific  or  industrial 
environment  and  involves  formulating  policies  and  standards#  plan- 
ning and  directing  projects  and  programs,  and  monitoring  personnel* 

Worker  Requirements 

An  occupationally  significant  combination  of:  intellectual 
capacity  to  comprehend  and  apply  engineering#  scientific#  or  tech- 
nical principles  and  methods;  organizational  ability  to  plan#  formu- 
late# and  carry  out  programs  and  policies;  verbal  facility  to  deal 
effectively  with  personnel;  and  mathematical  ability* 

Clues  for  Relating  Applicants  and  Requirements 
Successful  background  in  appropriate  field. 

Expressed  desire  to  work  with  people* 

Clear,  coherent#  verbal  expression. 

Interest  in  scientific  and  technological  developments. 

Training  and  Methods  of  Entry 

The  minimum  of  a bachelor' s degree  in  the  occupational  specialty 
is  usually  required  for  entry,  with  many  ^ployers  requiring  education 
at  the  graduate  level.  The  worker  usually  enters  the  job  by  virtue 
of  successful  performance#  length  of  experience,  and  demonstrated 
ability  to  organize  complex  activities  and  deal  with  people*^ 

QUALIFICATIONS  PROFILE 

General  Educational  Development*:  5 6 

Specific  Vocational  Preparation**:  789 

Aptitudes***:  G^N  SPQ  KFM  EC 

222  223  444  55 

111  334  333  44 


♦See  Table  I for  explanation  and  code  details 
**See  Table  II  for  explanation  and  code  details 
***See  Table  III  for  explanation  and  code  details 
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ATTACHI«IENT  XVI 


WORKER  TRAITS 


INVESTIGATING  AREA 

INVESTIGATING.  PROTECTING.  AMD  RELATED  WORK  GROUP 

.168  and  .268 


Work  Performed 

Work  activities  in  this  group  primarily  involve  conducting 
investigations  and  examinations  designed  to  determine  or  insure 
compliance  with  statutes,  ordinances,  and  similar  regulations  affect- 
ing the  public  interest  and  welfare?  and  otherwise  enforcing  laws 
or  regulations  designed  to  protect  the  citizenry  from  hairm  to  them- 
selves or  their  property. 

Worker  Requirements 

An  occupationally  significant  coinbination  ofs  Capacity  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  laws  and  regulations  and  learn  investigative  procedures 
and  methods?  verbal  ability  to  converse  with  people  at  varied  levels? 
tact  and  diplomacy  in  order  to  establish  rapport  with  people;  ability 
to  perfojrm  under  stress  and  maintain  equanimity  in  the  face  of  danger 
or  resistance?  organizational  ability  in  order  to  gather  and  evaluate 
facts?  an  assurance  of  manner  that  will  gain  confidence  and  respect? 
and  physical  stamina. 

Clues  for  Relating  Applicants  and  Requirements 

Expressed  preference  for  public- contact  work. 

Experience  as  safety-patrol  guide  after  school. 

Success  in  pertinent  academic  subjects,  such  as  criminology. 

Personal  reading  preference,  such  as  detective  stories  and  legal 
biographies. 

Training  and  Methods  of  Entry 

A high  school  education  is  a prerequisite  for  entry  into  a majority 
of  positions  in  this  group.  In  some  cases,  college  education  is 
required.  The  educational  requirement  depends  upon  the  responsibility 
of  the  job.  In  most  instances,  individuals  are  required  to  pass  rigid 
entrance  exams  and  then  undergo  intensive  formal  training  followed  by 
a period  of  on-the-job  breaking  in  under  the  tutelage  of  an  experienced 
worker.^ 


QUALIFICATIONS  PROFILE 


General  Educational  Development*:  5 

Specific  Vocational  Preparation**:  7 

Aptitudes***:  G V N S P ^ 

2 3 4 4 4 

2 ^ 3 3 

*For  explanation  and  code  details  see  Table  I 

**For  explanation  and  code  details  see  Table  II 

***For  explanation  and  code  details  see  Table  III 


2 

3 


K 

4 


4 

5 
F 
4 


6 

M E 

4 5 


4 

5 
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Aa-l'ACHiyiSNT  XVII 


DEFINITIONS  OF  JOBS  FOR 
CONTRACTOR?  SUPERINTENDENT,  CONSTRUCTION? 
him  SUPERVISOR,  BRIDGES  AND  BUILDINGS 

CONTRACTOR  (const.)  182.168.  Contracts  to  perform  construction  work 
(scope  of  work  and  responsibility  of  contractor  being  defined  in 
contract  and  building  specifications).  Usually  makes  own  estimate 
of  cost  of  work I and  submits  bid.  Makes  arrangements  with  banks  or 
other  parties  to  provide  any  necessary  financial  assistance.  Pur** 
chases  materials  for  construction.  Supervises  work  directly  or 
through  subordinate  supervisors,^ 

SUPERINTENDENT,  CONSTRUCTION  (const.)  182.168,  superintendent,  job. 
Directs  activities  of  workers  concerned  with  construction  of  buildings, 
dams,  highways,  pipelitnes,  or  other  construction  projects:  Studies 

specifications  to  plan  procedures  for  construction  on  basis  of  startl- 
ing and  completion  times  and  staffing  requirements  for  each  phase  of 
construction,  based  on  knowledge  of  available  tools  and  equipment  and 
various  building  methods.  Assembles  members  of  organization  (foreman, 
clerical,  engineering,  other  Workers)  at  start  of  project.  Orders 
procurement  of  tools  and  materials  to  be  delivered  at  specified  times 
to  conform  to  work  schedules.  Confers  with  and  directs  supervisory 
personnel  and  subcontractors  engaged  in  planning  and  executing  work 
procedures,  interpreting  specifications,  and  coordinating  various 
phases  of  construction  to  prevent  delays.  Confers  with  supervisory 
personnel  and  labor  representatives  to  resolve  complaints  and  grievances 
within  v;ork  force.  Confers  with  supervisoary  and  engineering  personnel 
and  inspectors  and  suppliers  of  tools  and  materials  to  resolve  construc- 
tion problems  and  improve  construction  methods.  Inspects  work  in  prog- 
ress, materials  used  and  costs,  and  adjusts  work  schedules  as  indicated 
by  reports.  May  direct  workers  concerned  with  major  maintenance  or 
reconditioning  projects  for  existing  installations.  May  be  designated 
according  to  project  supervised  as  SUPERINTENDENT,  PIPE-LINE  CONSTRUCTION 
or  type  of  work  coordinated  as  MASON  SUPERINTENDENT . 2 

SUPERVISOR,  BRIDGES  AND  BUIUDINGS  (r,  r.  trans.)  182.168.  Supervises 
and  coordinates,  through  subordinates,  activities  of  workers  engaged 
in  construction  and  repair  of  railroad  structures,  such  as  bridges, 
culverts,  tunnels,  and  buildings:  Plans  work  schedules  for  construction 
and  maintenance  projects.  Interprets  and  explains  plans  for  construction 
of  new  projects.  Insures  that  workers  are  supplied  with  tools,  materials 
and  equipment  for  completion  of  construction  or  maintenance  projects. 
Insures  that  building  codes  and  railroad  construction  specifications 
are  followed.  Dispatches  men  and  equipment  to  scenes  of  accidents  to 
repair  damaged  bridges,  tunnels,  of  right-of-way.  Investigates  reports 
of  damage  or  accidents  to  determine  and  correct  cause,  if  attributable 
to  faulty  construction  or  maintenance.  Inspects  right-of-way  and  struc- 
tures to  detect  need  for  repairs.  Prepares  reports  of  man-hours,  equip- 
ment, and  materials  used  to  complete  each  construction  or  maintenance 
project.  May  cooperate  with  engineering  department  to  develop  plans  for 
new  projects.^ 

^D.O.T.  1965  Vol  I pg.  161 
^ Ibid  pg.  709 

^ Ibid  pg.  713 
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ATTACHMENT  XVIII 


DEFINITIONS  OF 

OCCUPATIONAL  DIVISION  AMD  GROUP  FOR 
MANAGERS  AND  OFFICIALS  (N.E.C.) 


Division 

18  MANAGERS  AND  OFFICIALS,  not  elsewhere  class.  This  division 
includes  managerial  occupations  which  require  a knowledge  of 
the  management  and  operations  of  an  organization,  rather  than 
a scientific,  technical,  or  administrative  specialty.  Generally 
speaking,  these  are  “line  management"  occupations  in  contrast 
to  the  “staff"  and  “specialist"  occupations  included  in  Division 
16.  Also  includes  such  occupations  as  officers  and  executives 
of  government,  corporations,  and  nonprofit  organizations; 
general  managers;  general  for^en;  and  department  heads  and 
their  assistants  in  industrial  estaiblishments.  Many  general 
administrators  and  managers  are  former  scientific,  professional, 
and  administrative  specialists.  Care  must  be  taken  to  classify 
occupations  according  to  duties  and  requirements  rather  than 
an  incumbent's  education  or  expesdence.  Occupations  in  the 
administration  of  a scientific,  technical,  or  professional 
activity  must  be  carefully  sc3natinized  to  determine  whether 
they  are  concerned  primarily  with  technical  supervision  or  with 
general  management  or  specialized  administrative  work.^ 

Group 

182.  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  MANAGERS  AND  OFFICIALS.  This  group 

includes  managerial  occupations  conceimed  with  construction 
of  dwellings,  office  buildings,  stores,  farm  buildings,  bridges, 
roads,  and  similar  structures;  plunibing,  painting,  electrical 
work  and  carpentry. ^ 


^D.O.T.  1965  Vol  II  pg.  49 
^ Ibid 
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ATTACHMENT  XIX 


DEFINITIONS  OF  JOBS  FOR 
CONSTRUCTION  INSPECTOR,  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 
INSPECTOR,  HIGHWAY  INSPECTOR,  AND  STRUCTURAL 

STEEL  INSPECTOR 


CONSTRUCTION  INSPECTOR  (const.)  182.287.  Inspects  and  oversees 
construction  of  bridges,  buildings,  dams,  highways,  and  other  types 
of  construction  work  to  insure  that  procedures  and  materials  comply 
with  specifications:  Measures  distances  to  verify  accuracy  of 
dimensions  of  structural  installations  and  layouts.  Verifies  levels, 
alinement,  and  elevation  of  installations,  using  surveyor's  level 
and  transit.  Observes  work  in  progress  to  insure  that  procedures 
followed  and  materials  used  conform  to  specifications,  preparing 
samples  of  unapproved  materials  for  laboratory  testing.  Examines 
workmanship  of  finished  installations  for  conformity  to  standard 
and  approves  installation.  Interprets  blueprints  and  specifications 
for  CONTRACTOR  and  discusses  deviations  from  specified  construction 
procedures  to  insure  compliance  with  regulations  governing  construc- 
tion. Records  quantities  of  materials  received  or  used  during 
specified  periods.  Maintains  daily  log  of  construction  and  inspec- 
tion activities  and  compares  progress  reports.  Computes  monthly 
estimates  of  work  completed  and  approves  payment  for  contractors. 
Prepares  sketches  of  construction  installations  that  deviate  from 
blueprints  and  reports  such  changes  for  incorporation  on  master 
blueprints . 

BUILDING-CONSTRUCTION  INSPECTOR  (const.).  Oversees  and  inspects 
construction  of  buildings  for  conformance  to  blueprints:  Inspects 
materials  used  in  reinforced  concrete,  masonary,  structural  steel, 
electrical,  and  mechanical  installations,  such  as  plumbing, 
heating,  and  ventilating  materials  and  equipment,  for  conformance 
to  specifications.  Measures  distances  to  verify  dimensions  of 
concrete  forms  and  layout  of  reinforcing  steel,  partitions,  and 
electrical  and  mechanical  installations.  Verifies  level  and 
plumbness  of  foundations,  walls,  columns  and  steel  structures 
with  spirit  level  and  plumb  line.  Examines  workmanship  of  finish 
work,  such  as  trim,  cabinetwork,  painting,  tile,  and  floors  for 
conformance  to  specifications. 

DITCH  INSPECTOR  (const.).  Inspects  oil  or  gas  pipeline  ditches 
and  earth  borings,  to  verify  depth,  width,  and  alinement  in 
accordance  with  contract  specifications:  Sights  along  ditch  line 
stakes  to  verify  alinement  of  trenches  and  earth  borings.  Verifies 
depth  of  trench,  using  rule  or  tape.  Examines  bottom  of  trench 
for  rocks  or  other  hard  objects  which  might  damage  coating  on 
pipeline. 
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ATTACHMENT  XIX  (cont'd*) 


HIGHWAY  INSPECTOR  (const,)  inspector;  road  inspector.  Inspects 
materials  used  in  construction  of  highways  and  oversees  workman- 
ship to  insure  compliance  with  specifications:  May  specialize  in 
phases  of  construction,  such  as  bridge  construction,  flexible 
base,  asphaltic  payement,  concrete  payment,  culverts,  and  small 
drainage  structures.  May  observe  and  record  structural  tests  on 
manufacturing  products,  such  as  concrete  pipe,  prestressed  rein- 
forced concrete  beams,  galvanized  metal  pipe,  and  aluminxam  bridge 
rail  posts  and  be  designated  MANUFACTURING  - PROCESS  - AND  - 
PRODUCT  INSPECTOR o 

MASONRY  INSPECTOR  (const,),.  Inspects  materials  and  work  of  Bri  c- 
layers  or  Stonemasons  to  detect  flaws  and  errors.  Examines  and  tests 
brick  or  stone  for  color  and  flaws.  Verifies  line  and  level  of 
footings  and  measures  joints  between  bricks  or  stones.  Inspects 
wall  with  level  and  plumb  bob  to  detemine  whether  wall  is  level 
and  plumb, 

REINFORCED  - CONCRETE  INSPECTOR  (const,).  Inspects  concrete  forms, 
reinforcing  steel,  and  concrete  to  see  that  they  conform  to  specifi- 
cations; Checks  dimensions  of  concrete  forms  and  the  lay-out  of 
reinforcing  steel.  Performs  tests  in  concrete  and  observes  pouring 
to  insure  that  forms  and  reinforcing  steel  retain  their  original 
position  and  shape.  Verifies  level  of  concrete  in  form  and  sets 
time  for  removing  forms. 

RIVET  INSPECTOR  (const.)  moocher.  Inspects  driven  rivets  and  welded 
joints  and  seams  of  steel  structures  to  verify  conformance  to  speci- 
fications: Taps  rivet  heads  with  hammer  to  detect  loose  rivets. 

Marks  defective  rivets  with  chalk  and  orders  their  replacement. 

Examines  welded  joints  and  seams  for  cracks,  cold  welds,  and  exces- 
sive welds,  using  flashlight  and  magnifying  glass.  Verifies  welded 
units  for  conformance  with  blueprint,  using  measuring  devices, 
such  as  squares,  protractors,  and  rulers.  Inspects  members  of 
riveted  stnacture  for  strain  caused  by  misalinement  of  rivet  holes 
or  improperly  driven  rivets.  May  inspect  size  of  rivets  and  rivet 
holes  before  riveting, 

ROD  INSPECTOR  (const.)  rein forcing- steel  inspector.  Inspects 
reinforcing  steel  to  make  certain  that  the  quantity  and  placement 
of  reinforcing  steel  in  a construction  project  complies  with  the 
specifications  set  forth  in  the  blueprints. 

STRUCTURAL-STEEL  INSPECTOR  (const.).  Inspects  structural-steel 
framework  and  verifies  it  with  specifications:  Checks  steel  with 
shipping  lists  and  inspects  steel  for  damage  caused  by  shipping. 
Supervises  erection,  bolting-up,  and  riveting  operations.  May 
inspect  rivets  (RIVET  INSPECTOR) . 

TUNNEL-HEADING  INSPECTOR  (const.)  tunnel  inspector-  Inspects  con- 
struction of  tunnels  to  insure  conformance  to  specifications: 

Interprets  blueprints  and  specifications  for  SUPERINTENDEM* , CON- 
STRUCTION, Verifies  alinement  and  grade  of  tunnel  excavations, 
using  surveying  instruments.  Inspects  installation  of  tunnel 
shield  segments,  elevators,  gates,  and  tunnel  lining  forms  for 
conformity  to  specifications,  using  rule  or  tape  to  verify  layout 
dimensions.  May  set  grade  stakes  to  guide  construction  and  run  cross- 
sections  to  compute  volxame  of  excavation,  using  surveyor's  instruments. 
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ATTACHMENT  XX 


WORKER  TRAITS 

INVEST IG AT ING>  INSPECTING  AND  TESTING  AREA 
APPRAISING  AND  INVESTIGATING  WORK  GROUP 

.187;  .284  and  .287 


Work  Performed 

Work  activities  in  this  group  primarily  involve  applying  a knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  techniques  pertinent  to  such  specific  fields  as 
mining,  construction,  merchandising,  and  sanitation  in  order  to  appraise 
* the  worth  of  or  investigate  the  condition  or  state  of  objects,  systems, 
activities,  and  procedures.  Also  involves  verifying  compliance  with 
laws  and  standards  and  recommending  remedial  action* 

Worker  Requirements 

An  occupationally  significant  combination  of:  Intelligence  and 
verbal  facility  to  understand,  learn,  and  apply  concepts  and  procedures; 
numerical  skill  to  apply  mathematics  to  the  investigation  of  specific 
situations;  spatial  aptitude  to  visualize  three-dimensional  foms  and 
relationships  as  represented  in  blueprints;  and  form  perception  to  dis- 
tinguish details  in  objects  or  drawings. 

Clues  for  Relating  Applicants  and  Requirements 

Successful  experience  of  a technical  or  quasi-technical  nature  in 
specific  fields. 

Preference  for  analytical  work  as  demonstrateC  by  work  histosry  and 
interests • 

Demonstrated  ability  and  willingness  to  accept  decision-making 
responsibility. 

Training  and  Methods  of  Entry 

Ent3ty  is  usually  achieved  by  a record  of  successful  technical 
preparation  anchor  experience  in  lower  level  positions  which  has  enabled 
the  individual  to  acquire  a complete  working  knowledge  of  the  field  of 
endeavor  under  consideration. ^ 

QUALIFICATIONS  PROFILE 

General  Educational  Development*:  4 5 

Specific  Vocational  Preparation**:  876 

Aptitudes***:  GVN  SPQ  KFM  EC 

222  334  444  54 

3 3 2 3 3 

*See  Table  I for  explanation  and  code  details 
**See  Table  II  for  explanation  and  code  details 
***See  Table  III  for  explanation  and  code  details 
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ATTACHMENT  XXI 


WORKER  TRAITS 

MERCHANDISING  AREA 
DEMONSTRATION  AND  SALES  WORK  GROUP 

.258?  .358;  and  .458 


Work  Performed 

Work  activities  in  this  group  primarily  involve  using  persursive 
techniques  to  sell  and/or  demonstrate  materials«  products«  or  services« 
drawing  upon  some  knowledge  relevant  to  items  or  services  sold.  Some 
of  these  activities  occur  in  retail#  wholesale#  or  similar  establish- 
ments# while  some  involve  soliciting  by  telephone#  going  from  door  to 
door#  or  making  appointments  and  visiting  the  customer  to  make  sales. 
Demonstrations  are  made  in  many  of  the  selling  situations.  Some  demon* 
strating  situations#  however#  do  not  involve  making  sales. 

Worker  Requirements 

An  occupationally  significant  combination  of:  Facility  with  words; 
ability  to  become  familiar  with  the  objects#  materials#  or  services 
involved;  numerical  facility  and  perception  for  cLericc.!  detail;  drive 
and  initiative;  diplomacy  and  tact  in  dealing  with  people;  and  powers 
of  persuasion. 

Clues  for  Relating  Applicants  and  Requirements 
Good  grooming  and  attire. 

Expressed  preference  for  public-contact  work. 

Casual  sales  experience. 

Poise  and  good  vocabulary  in  an  interview* 

Training  and  Methods  of  ^ntry 

Employers  will  usually  require  the  minimum  of  a high  school  educa- 
tion# with  many  requiring  a college  background  or  night  school  credits. 
At  the  college  level#  courses  in  business  administration#  marketing# 
and  related  areas  will  give  the  individual  excellent  preparation*  Many 
larger  organizations  have  training  programs  designed  to  develop  the 
worker* s ability  as  he  learns.^ 

QUALIFICATIONS  PROFILE 

General  Educational  Development*:  4 5 

Specific  Vocational  Preparation**:  23456 

Aptitudes***  sGVN  SP^  KFM  EC 

334  334  333  52 

223  443  444  3 

2 5 

*See  Table  I for  explanation  and  code  details 

**See  Table  II  for  explanation  and  code  details 

***See  Table  III  for  explanation  and  code  details 
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ATTACHME13T  XXII 


WORKER  TRAITS 
CRAFTS  AREA 

SUPERVISORY  WORK  GROUP  (Farming,  Logging, 
Manufacturing,  Processing,  Construction,  Transportation, 

and  Related  Activities) 


•130?  *131;  .132?  ,133?  .134?  and  .137 


Work  Perfi^rmed 

Work  activities  in  this  group  primarily  involve  supervising  and 
coordinating  the  activities  of  workers  in  such  fields  as  manufacturing, 
processing,  construction,  and  transportation.  Skill  in  the  particular 
field  of  work  and  in  the  use  of  materials,  tools,  and  machines  involved 
is  essential  because  workers  are  frequently  required  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  their  subordinates. 


Worker  Requirements 

An  occupationally  significant  combination  of:  Ability  to  under- 
stand, learn,  and  apply  the  techniques  appropriate  to  the  field  of 
work  supervised;  ability  to  communicate  this  knowledge  to  the  persons 
supervised?  ability  to  demonstrate  efficient  technical  "know-how"  or 
work  along  with  subordinates  in  difficult  phases  of  a job;  initiative 
and  drive,  and  ability  to  maintain  harmony  in  working  relationships 
and  among  workers* 


Clues  for  Relating  Applicants  and  Requirements 
Good  physical  condition. 

Success  as  worker  in  applicable  trade  or  craft. 

Vocational  training  in  school. 

Desire  for  recognition. 

Leadership  in  school,  organization,  or  community  activities. 


Training  and  Methods  of  Entry 


Individuals  usually  enter  into  supervisoiry  work  of  this  type  from 
the  worker  ranks  since  skill  in  the  appropriate  trade  or  craft  and 
mastery  of  its  tools  and  machines  is  of  paramount  importance*  Training 
may  be  finished  by  the  employer  either  on  the  job  or  in  formalized 
courses.  It  also  may  be  procured  by  the  employee  on  his  own  initiative 
in  technical  or  other  appropriate  schools.^ 


QUALIFICATIONS  PROFILE 

General  Educational  Development*:  4 

Specific  Vocational  Preparation**:  8 7 

Aptitudes***:  GVN  SPQ  KFM 

333  334  333 

2 2 2 2 


E C 

5 4 
3 5 
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ATTACHMENT  XXIII 


CRAFTS  AREA 

SUPERVISORY  WORK  GROUP  (Farming,  Logging, 
Manufacturing,  Processing,  Construction,  Transportation, 

and  Related  Activities) 

.138 


Work  Performed 

Work  activities  in  this  group  primarily  involve  supervising  and 
coordinating  the  activities  of  groups  of  workers  representing  different 
occupations  in  such  fields  as  manufacturing,  farming,  logging,  pro- 
cessing, construction,  and  transportation*  Planning  and  supervision 
are  the  primary  concerns,  and  the  ability  to  perform  the  work  of  sub- 
ordinates is  not  essential. 


Worker  Requirements 

An  occupationally  significant  combination  ofs  Ability  to  understand 
and  apply  techniques  appropriate  to  the  type  of  work  supervised;  organiza- 
tional ability  to  plan  and  assign  duties  to  subordinates;  and  ability  to 
maintain  harmony  in  working  relationships  and  among  workers. 


Clues  for  Applicants  and  Requirements 

Interest  in  work  of  industrial  nature. 
Demonstrated  success  in  nonsupervisory  jobs. 
Vocational  training  in  school. 

Leadership  in  school  or  organizations. 


Training  and  Methods  of  Entry 

Entrants  into  this  type  of  work  are  commonly  selected  from  out- 
standing personnel  in  the  pertinent  field  of  work.  Experience  in  more 
than  one  facet  of  the  work  involved  and  completion  of  appropriate 
technical  courses  enhance  entry  prospects.^ 


QUALIFICATIONS  PROFILE 


General  Educationed  Development*:  4 5 


Specific  Vocational  Preparation**:  876 


Aptitudes***:  G _V  N £ P Q 

3 3 3 3 3 4 

2 2 4 4 4 3 


K F M 

4 4 4 

3 


E C 

5 5 
4 4 


*See  Table  I for  explanation  and  code  details 

**See  Table  II  for  explanation  and  code  details 

***See  Table  III  for  explanation  and  code  details 
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TABLE  I 


GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT^ 

(Explanation  and  Coding) 

General  Educational  Development  embraces  those  aspects  of  education 
(formal  and  informal)  which  contribute  to  the  worker's  (a)  reasoning 
development  and  ability  to  follow  instructions,  and  (b)  acquisition 
of  "tool"  knowledges,  such  as  language  and  mathematical  skills*  It 
is  education  of  a general  nature  which  does  not  have  a recognized, 
fairly  specific,  occupational  objective.  Ordinarily  such  education 
is  obtained  in  elementary  school,  high  school,  or  college.  It  also 
derives  from  experience  and  individual  study. 

***** 

The  following  table  explains  the  various  levels  of  general  educational 
development. 


evel  Reasoning  Development  Mathematical  Development  Language  Development 


Apply  principles  of  logi* 
cal  or  scientific  think- 
ing to  a wide  range  of 
intellectual  and  practi- 
cal problems.  Deal  with 
nonverbal  symbolism 
( formulas,  scientific 
equations,  graphs,  musi- 
cal notes,  etc.)  in  its 
most  difficult  phases* 
Deal  with  a variety  of 
abstract  and  concrete 
vari abl es  * Apprehend 
the  most  abtruse 
classes  of  concepts. 

Apply  principles  of  logi- 
cal or  scientific  think- 
ing to  define  problems, 
collect  data,  establish 
facts,  and  draw  valid 
conclusions.  Interpret 
an  extensive  variety  of 
technical  instructions, 
in  books,  manuals  and 
mathematical  or  diagram- 
matic form.  Deal  with 
several  abstract  and 
concrete  variables. 


Comprehension  and  ex- 
pression of  a level  to 
-Report,  write,  or  edit 
articles  for  such  publi 
cations  as  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  techni- 
Apply  knowledge  of  ad-  cal  or  scientific 
vanced  mathematical  and  journals.  Prepare  and 
statistical  techniques  draw  up  deeds,  leases, 
such  as  differential  & wills,  mortgages,  and 
integral  calculus,  fac-  contracts, 
tor  analysis,  and  proba — Prepare  and  deliver 
bility  determination,  or  lectures  on  politics, 
work  with  a wide  variety  economics,  education, 


of  theoretical  mathe- 
matical concepts  and 
make  original  applica- 
tions of  mathematical 
procedures,  as  in 
empirical  and  differen- 
tial equations. 


or  scxence* 

-Interview,  counsel,  or 
advise  such  people  as 
students,  clients,  or 
patients,  in  such  mat- 
ters as  welfare  eligi- 
bility, vocational 
rehabilitation,  mental 
hygiene,  or  marital 
relations. 

-Evaluate  engineering 
technical  data  to  de- 
sign buildings  and 
bridges . 
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Level  Reasoning  Development  Mathematical  Development  Language  Development 


Perform  ordinary 
arithmetic,  alge- 
braic, and  geome- 
tric procedures 
in  standard, 
practical  appli- 
cations* 


Apply  principles  of  rational  Perform  ordinary  . . Comprehension  and  ex-  j 
systems^  to  solve  practical  arithmetic,  alge-  pression  of  a level  to 

problems  and  deal  with  a braic,  and  geome-  -Transcribe  dictation, 

variety  of  concrete  vari-  trie  procedures  make  appointments  for  j 

^les  in  situations  where  in  standard,  executive  and  handle  i 

only  limited  standardize-  practical  appli-  his  personal  mail, 

tion  exists*  Interpret  a cations*  interview  and  screen 

variety  of  instructions  people  wishing  to  .. 

furnished  in  written,  oral  speak  to  him,  and  write 

diagrammatic,  or  schedule  routine  correspondence 

fom*  on  own  initiative. 

-Interview  job  appli- 
cants to  determine  work 
best  suited  for  their 
abilities  and  experi- 
ence, and  contact  em- 
ployers to  interest 
them  in  services  of 
agency • 

-Interpret  technical 
manuals  as  well  as 
drawings  and  specifica- 
tions, such  as  layouts, 
blueprints,  and 
schematics. 

Apply  common  sense  under-  Make  arithmetic  cal-  Comprehension  and  ex- 
standing to  carry  out  culations  involving  pression  of  a level  to 

instructions  furnished  in  fractions,  decimals  -File,  post,  and  mail 
written,  oral,  or  diagram-  and  percentages.  such  material  as  foms, 

matic  form*  Deal  with  * checks,  receipts,  and 

problems  involving  several  bills* 

concrete  variables  in  or  -Copy  data  from  one  rec- 

from  standardized  situations.  ord  to  another,  fill 

in  report  forms,  and 

Apply  common  sense  understand-  Use  arithmetic  to  add,  type  all  work  from 
ing  to  carry  out  detailed  but  subtract,  multiply,  rough  draft  or  cor- 
uninvolved  written  or  oral  and  divide  whole  rected  copy* 

inst3TUCtions.  Deal  with  prob-  numbers.  -Interview  menbers  of 

lems  involving  a few  concrete  household  to  obtain 

variables  in  or  from  stan-  such  information  as 

dardized  situations.  age,  occupation,  and 

number  of  children,  to 
be  used  as  data  for 
surveys,  or  economic 
studies. 

-Guide  people  on  tours 
through  historical  or 
public  buildings,  des- 
cribing such  features 
as  size,  value,  and 
points  of  interest. 

Examples  of  “principles  of  rational  systems"  are:  Bookkeeping,  internal 
combustion  engines,  electric  wiring  systems,  house  building,  nursing, 
farm  management,  ship  sailing.  «4q_ 


Apply  common  sense  under-  Make  arithmetic  cal- 
standing  to  carry  out  culations  involving 

instructions  furnished  in  fractions,  decimals 
written,  oral,  or  diagram-  and  percentages, 
matic  form.  Deal  with  ♦ 
problems  involving  several 
concrete  variables  in  or 
from  standardized  situations* 

Apply  common  sense  understand-  Use  arithmetic  to  add, 
ing  to  carry  out  detailed  but  subtract,  multiply, 
uninvolved  written  or  oral  and  divide  whole 
inst3TUCtions.  Deal  with  prob-  numbers, 
lems  involving  a few  concrete 
variables  in  or  from  stan- 
dardized situations. 


TABLE  I (cont'd.) 


Level  Reasoning  Development  Mathematical  Development  Language  Development 


Apply  common  sense  under- 
standing to  carry  out 
simple  one-  or  two-step 
instructions.  Deal  with 
standardized  situations 
with  occasional  or  no 
variables  in  or  from 
these  situations  en- 
countered on  the  job. 


Perform  simple  addi- 
tion and  subtraction^ 
reading  and  copying 
of  figures,  or  count- 
ing and  recording. 


Comprehension  and  ex- 
pression of  a level  to 
-Learn  job  duties  from 
oral  instructions  or 
demonstration  * 

-Write  identifying  in- 
formation, such  as 
name  and  address  of 
customer,  weight, 
number,  or  type  of 
product,  on  tags,  or 
slips. 

-Request  orally,  or  in 
writing,  such  supplies 
as  linen,  soap,  or 
work  materials  . 


TABLE  II 


SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION^ 


Specific  Vocational  Preparation  is  the  amount  of  time  required  to  learn 
the  techniques,  acquire  information,  and  develop  the  facility  needed 
for  average  performance  in  a specific  job-worker  situation*  This 
training  may  be  acquired  in  a school,  work,  military,  institutional, 
or  avocational  environment*  It  does  not  include  orientation  training 
required  of  even  every  fully  qualified  worker  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  special  conditions  of  any  new  job.  Specific  vocational  training 
includes  training  given  in  any  of  the  following  circumstances: 

a*  Vocational  education  (such  as  high  school  commercial  or  shop 

training,  technical  school,  art  school,  and  that  part  of  college 
training  which  is  organized  around  a specific  vocational  objective); 

b*  Apprentice  training  (for  apprenticeable  jobs  only); 

c.  In-plant  training  (given  by  an  employer  in  the  form  of  organized 
classroom  study) ; 

d»  On-the-job  training  (serving  as  learner  or  trainee  on  the  job 
under  the  instruction  of  a qualified  worker) ; 

e*  Essential  experience  in  other  jobs  (serving  in  less  responsible 
jobs  which  lead  to  the  higher  grade  job  or  serving  in  other  jobs 
which  qualify) • 

The  following  is  an  explcUiation  of  the  various  levels  of  specific 
vocational  preparation* 


Level 


Time 


Level 


Time 


1 

2 


3 

4 


Short  demonstration  only* 

Anything  beyond  short  demon- 
stration up  and  including 
30  d^s* 

Over  30  days  up  to  and 
including  3 months* 

Over  3 months  up  to  and 
including  6 months. 


5 Over  6 months  up  to  and 

including  1 year* 

6 Over  1 year  up  to  and 

including  2 years* 

7 Over  2 years  up  to  and 

including  4 years* 

t 

8 Over  4 years  up  to  and 
including  10  years. 

Over  10  years* 
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TABLE  ZZZ 
APTZTUPES^ 


Aptitudes  are  the  specific  capacities  and  ability  required  o£  an 
individual  in  order  to  learn  or  perfom  adequately  a task  or  job 
duty  • 


Code 

6 


V 


N 

S 


P 


Q 


K 


P 

H 

E 

C 


1 


D.O*T 


ZNTEXiLZGENCE:  General  learning  ability.  The  ability  to  “catch 

on"  or  understand  instructions  and  underlying  principles. 
Ability  to  reason  and  make  judgments.  Closely  related  to  doing 
well  in  school. 


VERBAL:  Ability  to  understand  meanings  of  words  and  ideas 

associated  with  them,  and  to  use  them  effectively.  To  compre- 
hend language,  to  understand  relationships  between  words,  and 
to  understand  meanings  of  whole  sentences  and  paragraphs.  To 
present  information  or  ideas  clearly. 

NUMERICAL:  Ability  to  perfom  arithmetic  operations  quickly 

and  accurately. 

V, 

SPATIAL:  Ability  to  comprehend  forms  in  space  and  understand 

relationships  o£  plane  and  solid  objects.  May  be  used  in  such 
tasks  as  blueprint  reading  and  in  solving  geometry  problems. 
Frequently  described  as  the  ability  to  "visualize"  objects  of 
two  or  three  dimensions,  or  to  think  visually  of  geometric 
forms. 


FORM  PERCEPTION:  Ability  to  perceive  detail  in  objects  or  in 

pictorial  or  graphic  material;  To  make  visual  comparisons 
and  discriminations  and  see  slight  differences  in  shapes  and 
shadings  of  figures  and  widths  and  lengths  of  lines. 

CLERICAL  PERCEPTION:  Ability  to  perceive  pertinent  detail  in 

verbal  or  tabular  material.  To  observe  differences  in  copy, 
to  proofread  words  and  nunbers,  and  to  avoid  perceptual  errors 
in  arithmetic  computation. 


MOTOR  COORDINATION:  Ability  to  coordinate  eyes  and  hands  or 

fingers  rapidly  and  accurately  in  making  precise  movements  with 
speed.  Ability  to  make  a movement  response  accurately  and 
quickly. 

FINGER  DEXTERITY:  Ability  to  move  the  fingers  and  manipulate 

small  objects  with  the  fingers  rapidly  or  accurately. 

MANUAL  DEXTERITY:  Ability  to  move  the  hands  easily  and  skill- 

fully. To  work  with  the  hands  in  placing  and  turning  motions* 


EYE-HAND-FOOT  COORDINATION:  Ability  to  move  the  hand  and  foot 

coordinately  with  each  other  in  accordance  with  visual  stimuli. 


COLOR  DISCRIMINATION:  Ability  to  perceive  or  recognize  simi- 

larities or  differences  in  colors,  or  in  shades  or  other  values 
of  the  same  color;  to  identify  a particular  color,  or  to  recog- 
nize hamonious  or  contrasting  color  conbinations,  or  to  match 
colors  accurately. 

1965,  Vol  ZZ  pg.  653 
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( continued  on  next  page) 


APTITUDES  (coni:*d.) 


Explanation  of  Levels 

The  digits  indicate  how  much  of  each  aptitude  the  job  requires 
for  satisfactory  {average)  performance.  The  average  requirements, 
rather  than  maximum  or  minimum,  are  cited*  The  amount  required  is 
expreissed  ih  tsrms  of  equivalent  amounts  possessed  by  segments  of 
the  general  working  population. 

The  following  scale  is  used: 

1 The  top  10  percent  of  the  population.  This  segment  of  the 
population  possesses  an  extremely  high  degree  of  the 
aptitude. 

2 The  highest  third  exclusive  of  the  top  10  percent  of  the 
population.  This  segment  of  the  population  possesses  an 
above  average  or  high  degree  of  the  aptitude. 

3 The  middle  third  of  the  population.  This  segment  of  the 
population  possesses  a medium  degree  of  the  aptitude, 
ranging  from  slightly  below  to  slightly  above  average. 

4 The lowest  third  exclusive  of  the  bottom  10  percent  of  the 
population.  This  segment  of  the  population  possesses  a 
below  average  or  low  degree  of  the  aptitude,  * 


5  The  lowest  10  percent  of  the  population.  This  segment  of 
the  population  possesses  a negligible  degree  of  the 
aptitude. 


Significant  Aptitudes 

Certain  aptitudes  appear  underlined  on  the  qualifications 
profiles  for  the  worker  trait  groups*  These  aptitudes  are  considered 
to  be  occupationally  significant  for  the  specific  group;  i.e.,  essen- 
tial for  average  successful  job  performance.  All  underlined  aptitudes 
are  not  necessarily  required  of  a worker  for  edch  individual  job  with- 
in a worker  trait  group,  but  some  combination  of  them  is  essential  in 
every  case. 
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XV  - SUMMARY  OF  SIGRIFICAMT  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT#  SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION,  AND  APTITUDE  REQUIREMENTS 

FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  ARCHITECTURAL#  CONSTRUCTION#  AND  RELATED  FIELDS  OF  WORK 

3 


OCCUPATION  TITLE 


APTITUDES' 

£QBB 


KEY  EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  STATEMENTS 


001.081 


8 111  l:^2 

7 2 2 2 3 


CCTrSTSUCTIOg  005.081 

ENGINEER 

QIBMJTY  jCCCTROL  019.281 

TSCBNICIAN 


(same  as  above) 

4 6 2 2 2 2 

5 7 3 3 3 


ESTIMATOR 


160.288  5 


7 1112 

8 2 2 2 3 


5 7 1 2 1 -«2 


BUILDING 

INSPECTOR 


168.168  4 

5 


6 2 2 3 4 -2 

7 112 


5 7 222 

5 7 223--4 

4 5 323--3 


L.  GED  (Genl.  Educ.  Devel.)  See  Table  I for  details 
2.  SVP  (Spec.  Voc.  Prep.)  See  Table  II  for  details 
I.  Aptitude  Code.  See  T^le  III  for  details 


^Worker  traits  group  in  Engineering,  "Engineering  Research  and  Design", 
bachelors  degree  in  eng*g.  is  usually  min.  educ.  reqpn'nt.  for  entrance 
Some  draftsmen  and  eng'g.  tech,  having  extensive  exper.  with  college- 
level  training  may  qualify  for  entry.  Also,  - Most  employers  require 
advanced  grad,  degree  or  significant  exper.  on  basic  eng'g.  level  for 
research  work.  See  attachment  III. 

^Worker  traitS'  group  same  as  above.  Kay  differences  are  in  group 
and  job  definitions r see  attachment  V. 

*Work  traits  group  in  eng'g.  "Drafting  and  Related  Work".  Grad,  from  a 
technical  institute  or  completion  of  specialized  program  in  junior  col! 
or  university  required  for  entry.  Worker  with  required  math  thru 
apprenticeship  or  related  program  may  also  enter.  See  Attachments  VI 
and  VII. 

If  worker  traits  group  is  in  eng'g.  "Industrial  Engineering  and  Relatec 
Work",  a bachelor's  degree  in  Engineering  is  usually  the  min.  educ. 
reqm'nt.  for  entry.  An  increasing  number  of  employers  are  requiring 
grad,  degrees."  (See  attachment  X.) 

If  worker  traits  group  is  in  Business  Relations  area,  "Accounting  and 
Related  Work",  a bachelor's  degree  in  accounting  and  business  admin,  i: 
usually  min.  requirement  for  entry.  (See  attachment  XI.) 

If  worker  trait  group  is  in  Business  Relations  area,  "Managerial  Work" 
- Most  of  larger  employers  consider  only  recent  college  graduates.  Th< 
look  for  an  educ.  background  consisting  of  personnel,  vocational 
business  . . or  similar  coursework,  then  provide  new  employees  with 
roanagement—trainee  programs...  See  attachment  XIV. 

If  worker  tralfi  groups  is  in  Engineering  area,  "Engineering,  Scientific 
and  Tech.  Coord."  group,  "The  minimum  of  a bachelors  degree  in  the  occv 
patlonal  speciality  is  usually  required  for  entity,  with  many  employers 
requiring  educ.  at  the  graduate  level".  Please  see  attachment  XV. 

*If  worker  trait  group  is  in  Investigating  area,  “Investigating,  Proteci 
Ing  and  Related  Work"#  key  sentence  "High  school  educ.  is  prerequisite 
•••  in  some  cases,  a college  education  is  required  ...  depends  on  job. 
In  most  cases,  rigid  entrance  examination  required.  See  attachment  XV: 


'’Most  appropriate  group. 


^ABLB  IV  - (continued) 


KEY  EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  STATEMENT 

♦Most  aj^licable  are  Business  area  and  "Managerial  Work"  group. 

See  above  comments  and  attachment  X* V. 

♦Investigating  area, "Appraising  and  Investigating  VJork"  group.  Entry 
usually  achieved  by  successful  tech,  preparation  and/or  experience 
in  lower  level  positions  enabling  individual  to  acquire  complete  v;ork- 
ing  knowledge  of  the  field.  See  attachment  XX. 

Probably  closest  occupation  within  this  term  is  ESTIMATOR;  see  above. 


♦Merchandising  area,  "Demonstration  and  Sales  Work".  Employers  usually 
require  min.  of  high  school  graduation,  many  require  a college  back- 
ground or  night  school  credits.  College  level  courses t business 
admin.,  marketing  and  related  areas,  see  attachment  XXI. 


Needed:  skill  in  trade  or  craft,  technical  courses,  outstanding 

performance,  be  selected  to  advance.  (See  attachments  XXII  and  XXIII. 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  MMiPOWER  STUDIES 
and  the 

POLICY  GUIDANCE  COMMITTEE 


On  April  15,  1964,  the  BOASD  OF  TRUSSES  took  action  to  create 
The  School  of  Technology  and  simultaneously  authorized  the  Dean  to 
establish  "...an  administrative  organization  to  conduct  educational 
research  and  manpower  studies  to  provide  the  necessary  basic  data 
and  information  concerning  the  growing  and  changing  needs  and  demands 
for  technologically  oriented  education  and  programs . " The  Office  of 
Manpower  Studies  was  activated  in  response  to  this  action  and  was 
assigned  two  functions  $ 

(1)  to  establish  and  operate  a continuing  survey  of  man* 
power  requirements  and  trt^nds  in  Indiana  in  order  that 
educational  and  training  agencies  can  better  prepare 
people  for  employment  opportunities;  and 

(2)  to  encourage  research  activity,  in  the  University, 
aimed  at  solving  problems  and  developing  under- 
standings of  a more  fundamental  nature  in  the 
manpower  and  training  field. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Vice  President  for  Research,  an 
Inter-discipiplinary  Policy  Guidance  Committee  of  the  Office  of 
Manpower  Studies  was  formed  to  further  develop  the  concept  of  the 
office  and  to  help  identify  the  broad  avenues  of  research  that 
should  be  pursued.  Membership  of  this  committee  includes; 

C.  H.  Lawshe,  Chairman,  (Dean,  School  of  Technology) 

J«  P.  Lisack,  Secretary,  (Director,  Office  of 

Manpower  Studies) 

J«  S«  Day  (Industrial  Management) 

E«  M«  Eddy  (Industrial  Education) 

C«  E.  French  (for  L«  S«  Hardin) 

(Agricultural  Economics) 

B.  R.  Iteenan  (Political  Science) 

D«  C«  King  (Graduate  School  - Psychology) 

G,  W«  McNelly  (Associate  Dean,  School  of  Technology) 

E,  W«  Noland  (Sociology). 
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Introduction 


For  many  years  there  has  been  a group  of  industrial  arts 
teachers  which  has  expressed  a genuine  interest  in  spon- 
soring school  industrial  arts  clubs.  There  are  many  clubs 
in  existence  today  operating  on  a local  basis.  They  often 
are  a part  of  the  school  club  program  and,  therefore,  meet 
regularly  during  scheduled  periods.  Others  must  Hnd 
time  to  meet  in  the  afternoons  after  school,  or  at  night. 

There  has  been  a variety  of  purposes  and  objectives  un- 
derlying the  existence  of  these  clubs.  Some  clubs  are 
social  in  nature,  while  others  undertake  service-oriented 
projects.  Others  use  this  program  to  create  more  interest 
in  industrial  arts  at  the  project  level. 

Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  organize 
these  clubs  on  a state  level,  but  these  efforts  have  met 
with  little  success.  Recognizing  the  need  for  a unifying 
force  to  obtain  the  club  benefits  for  more  people  and  to 
extend  industnal  arts  to  more  students,  the  American 
Industrial  Arts  Association  has  begun  a program  of  as- 
sistance to  high  school  advisors.  This  booklet  represents 
many  years  of  experience  with  clubs  on  the  local,  state, 
and  national  levels,  and  its  pooled  resources  and  sugges- 
tions should  be  valuable  to  anyone  interested  in  getting 
a club  started. 

In  an  effort  to  extend  services  to  more  teachers  and 
students  of  industrial  arts,  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
American  Industrial  Arts  Association  has  approved  fends 
to  be  used  for  the  publication  of  information  relative  to 
industrial  arts  clubs. 


The  purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to  provide  guidance  to 
club  leaders  that  will  assist  them  in  organizing  and  operat- 
ing an  industrial  arts  club  on  a local  and  national  level. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  credit  to  all  persons  who  have 
had  a part  in  the  club  movement  throughout  the  nation. 
The  committee  responsible  for  organizing  this  information 
and  readying  it  for  publication  consisted  of:  Rex  Miller, 
State  University  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Chairman); 
Winifred  A.  Mayfield,  Industrial  Arts  Consultant,  State 
Dept,  of  Education,  Austin,  Texas;  Leroy  H.  Bengtson, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  Okla.;  and  Ray- 
mond Ginn,  Jr.,  Industrial  Arts  Supervisor,  State  Dept,  of 
Education,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  in  the  national  office:  Miss  Wilma 
Schlup,  Student  Club  Coordinator,  and  Howard  S.  Decker, 
Executive  Secretary,  AIAA. 
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AIASA:  How  to  Say  It 

I (Eye)  and  A (Ay)  as  in  the  initial  letters  of  industrial 

Why  Join  AIASA 

Many  potential  club  members  of  the  American  In- 
dustrial Arts  Student  Association  ask  the  question:  “Why 
join  AIASA?”  or  “What  are  the  advantages  of  joining?” 
All  persons,  students  and  faculty  advisors  alike,  should 
stress  the  following  advantages  of  national  affiliation: 

1.  AIASA  is  your  national  association.  It  works  full 
time  to  create  a positive  national  image  of  the  industrial 
arts  student. 

2,  AIASA  brings  together  industrial  arts  students  from 
all  over  the  nation  into  one  club. 

How  to  Orgemize  a Club 

Certain  steps  and  procedures  should  be  followed  when 
organizing  local  clubs: 

1,  A group  of  interested  students  is  required, 

2.  An  industrial  arts  teacher  must  be  willing  to  serve  as 
sponsor  or  advisor  for  the  group, 

3,  The  project  should  be  cleared  through  admin  ist*'ative 
channels, 

4.  A copy  of  the  handbook,  which  includes  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws,  should  be  acquired  by  writing  to  the 
Student  Club  Coordinator  of  the  American  Industrial  Arts 
Association, 


arts,  followed  by  a “za”  sound,  Eye-Ay-Za, 


3,  AIASA  is  the  only  national  organization  representing 
industrial  arts  students.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Industrial  Arts  Association,  the  association  that  represents 
the  industrial  arts  teachers  of  the  United  States,  its  pos- 
sessions, Canada,  and  many  other  foreign  countries, 

4,  AIASA  membership  also  offers  a national  publica- 
tion, inter-club  communications,  and  the  services  of  a 
student  club  coordinator, 

5,  AIASA  makes  the  purchase  of  supplies,  pins  and 
other  club  jewelry  available  at  reasonable  prices. 


5,  A student  committee  should  be  formed  to  study 
the  constitution,  bylaws,  and  handbook,  and  report  its 
recommendations  relative  to  its  findings, 

6,  After  the  committee  presentation  has  beei.  made, 
if  there  is  still  sufficient  interest  in  the  project,  a special 
meeting  should  be  called  to  adopt  the  club  constitution 
and  elect  officers, 

7,  An  agenda  of  club  activities  should  be  planned  im- 
mediately, Club  interest  will  die  without  a successful 
program.  The  agenda  should  be  rigorously  followed. 
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8.  The  local  club  may  be  partially  financed  from  dues 
collected  locally.  Additional  monies  may  be  acquired 
through  fund-raising  projects  [see  section  on  club  activi- 

How  to  Affiliate  wdth  AIASA 

The  following  steps  and  procedures  should  be  followed 
when  affiliating  with  AIASA: 

1.  Student  club  year  is  from  September  1 to  June  30. 

2.  New  clubs  may  affiliate  on  any  date,  but  will  expire 
on  June  30  of  that  year.  Requirement;  one  sponsor  and 
five  or  more  members. 

3.  Clubs  wanting  renewal  must  meet  a deadline  of 
October  15.  (Extended  deadline  is  November  15.  After 
this  date  the  club  wiU  be  termed  “inactive”  until  the 
student  club  coordinator  has  received  notification  of  either 
rmewal  or  termination).  Renewal  requires;  one  sponsor 
and  five  or  more  members. 

4.  The  club,  new  or  renewal,  shall  receive  club  materials 

Sources  of  Club  Materials 

An  AIASA  handbook  will  be  furnished  to  the  sponsor 
of  each  new  club.  Additional  copies  may  be  purchased 
for  $1.50  through  the  American  Industrial  Arts  Associa- 
tion. 

Creeds,  mottos,  a certificate  of  merit  and  achievement, 
and  a certificate  of  leadership  may  also  be  obtained  from 


ties). 

9.  The  club  should  affiliate  immediately  with  the  Na- 
tional Student  Club  Program  of  AIAA. 


only  after  the  date  of  affiliation  or  renewal.  No  “back” 
materials  or  publications  of  that  year  may  be  offered. 

5.  Send  to  the  student  club  coordinator: 

a.  national  dues  of  $1.00  per  member 

b.  names  of  club  officers  and  sponsor 

c.  names  of  all  members  (roll  sheets  may  be  obtained 
from  the  national  office) 

d.  proposed  plan  of  club  work  for  the  coming  year 

6.  Upon  receipt  of  affiliation  materials,  the  club  will 
be  awarded  a signed  charter  and  membership  cards  for 
each  student.  (The  charter  is  given  only  on  the  date  of 
affiliation  and  not  on  renewal  dates).  The  club  will  then 
be  placed  on  the  national  roll  of  AIASA. 


AIASA  office. 

Flags,  banners,  treasurer’s  books,  secretary’s  books, 
scrapbooks,  gavels  and  blocks,  as  well  as  blazers,  and 
various  jewelry  items  (Bylaws,  Article  V,  Section  B)  may 
be  purchased  from  The  Balfour  Supply  Service,  8004 
Norfolk  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  20014. 


Club  Ceremonies  and  Meetings 


OPENING  CEREMONY 


(At  the  prescribed  time  for  meetings,  the  president  as- 
sumes his  position  behind  the  rostrum  in  front  center  of 
room.  Other  officers  are  seated  to  the  left  and  right  of 
the  president  in  a slightly  arched  line.  They  are  seated 
in  this  order  from  left  to  right:  vice-president,  treasurer, 
secretary,  president,  advisor,  reporter,  and  sergeant-at- 
arms). 

President:  (Raps  gavel  twice)  Will  the  meeting  please 
come  to  order?  Mr.  sergeant-at-arms,  are  all  the  officers 
in  their  places? 

Sergeant-at-arms;  They  are,  Mr.  president. 

President:  (Raps  three  times  for  assembly  to  rise)  Mr. 
sergeant-at-arms,  please  lead  the  assembly  in  the  pledge 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Sergeant-at-arms;  (Leads  pledge  to  flag) 

President:  (Raps  once  and  assembly  is  seated)  Mr, 
secretary,  will  you  please  call  the  roll? 

Secretary:  Mr.  sergeant-at-arms. 

Sergeant-at-arms:  Present.  The  symbol  of  my  office  is 
the  “hearty  hand  shake,”  and  it  is  my  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  assembly  is  comfortable  and  properly  welcomed. 
It  is  also  my  duty  to  serve  as  doorkeeper  for  Jiis  organi- 
zation. 

Secretary:  Mr.  reporter. 

Reporter:  Present.  The  symbol  of  my  office  is  the 
beacon  tower,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  our  school, 
community,  and  national  association  have  a complete 


report  of  our  organization’s  activities. 

Secretary:  Mr.  advisor. 

Advisor;  Present.  The  duty  of  my  office  is  to  advise  and 
counsel  members  and  officers  of  this  organization  in  such 
a way  as  to  bring  out  the  leadership  abilities  of  each. 

Secretary;  Mr.  president. 

President:  Present.  The  symbol  of  my  office  is  the  gavel. 
The  duties  vested  in  me  by  my  office  ar^^  to  preside  at  all 
regular  and  special  meetings  of  this  organization  and  to 
promote  cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  activities  and 
work  of  our  organization. 

Secretary:  Mr,  treasurer. 

Treasurer:  Present.  The  symbol  of  my  office  is  a 
balanced  budget.  It  is  the  duty  of  my  office  to  keep  ac- 
curate records  of  all  funds  and  see  that  our  financial 
obligations  are  met  promptly. 

Secretary:  Mr,  vice-president. 

Vice-president:  Present.  The  symbol  of  my  office  is  a 
star.  It  is  the  duty  of  my  office  to  see  that  we  always 
have  a strong  membership,  a good  work  program,  and  are 
alert  to  the  welfare  of  our  club. 

Secretary:  Mr.  president,  all  officers  are  present  and  in 
their  places. 

President:  Mr.  sergeant-at-arms,  do  we  have  guests 
present? 

Sergeant-at-arms:  (If  so,  introduce  guests.  If  not)  — No, 
Mr,  president. 

President;  Mr.  secretary,  we  are  ready  to  transact  our 
business. 
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(Proceed  according  to  the  Order  of  Business] 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

It  is  important  that  all  organizations  have  an  established 
order  of  business  to  be  followed  during  regular  meetings. 
The  suggested  order  of  business  given  below  is  for  the 
benefit  of  both  officers  and  members.  The  order  may  be 
altered  to  meet  local  needs, 

1,  The  opening  ceremony,  including  the  call  to  order 
and  roll  call,  should  be  the  first  matter, 

2,  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  should  be  read  by 
the  club  secretary, 

3,  Any  or  all  officers  who  have  reports  should  give 
them  at  this  point  in  the  meeting, 

4,  Reports  on  special  club  work  projects  should  be  pre- 
sented, 

5,  Specially  scheduled  programs  should  be  given  at  this 
time, 

6,  Old  or  unfinished  business  should  be  transacted, 

7,  Standing  and  special  committee  reports  should  be 
presented, 

8,  All  new  busines  should  be  completed, 

9,  After  the  new  business,  installation  and  initiation  or 
degree-presentation  ceremonies  should  be  held, 

10,  The  formal  closing  ceremony  should  be  given, 

11,  Entertainment,  recreation,  and  refreshments  should 
be  the  last  portion  of  all  meetings.  This  part  of  the  meeting 
is  usually  turned  over  to  a committe  chairman, 

CLOSING  CEREMONY 

President:  (Haps  twice,  assembly  rises]  Mr,  secretary, 
what  is  our  motto? 

Secretary:  (Repeats  motto] 


President:  Will  the  assembly  repeat  the  creed  after  me? 
(Creed  is  spoken]  Does  anyone  know  of  any  reason  why 
this  assembly  should  not  adjourn?  I declare  this  meeting 
adjourned, 

INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS 

An  installation  team  from  another  club,  an  advisor,  or 
past  president  may  install  officers.  The  newly  elected 
officers  are  placed  in  front  of  their  stations.  The  installa- 
tion officer  stands  behind  the  rostrum.  The  invocation  is 
presented  by  one  of  the  members. 

Installation  Officer:  I consider  it  an  honor  to  meet  with 
this  assembly  and  officially  Install  the  officers  you  have 
chosen  to  serve  you  this  coming  year,  I know  you  have 
faith  in  each  of  them  or  they  would  not  have  been  selected. 
In  order  for  these  officers  to  help  this  dub  progress,  there 
must  be  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  exercised  by  every 
member  present.  Will  the  assembly  please  rise  and  repeat 
the  pledge  to  the  flag, 

(Pledge  is  said  and  the  assembly  is  seated.  New  officers 
remain  standing,] 

Will  the  newly  elected  officers  repeat  the  symbols  and 
duties  of  their  offices,  beginning  with  the  president? 

(Proceeding  in  order  from  president  to  sergeant-at-arms, 
the  new  officers  state  their  office  symbols  and  duties] 

Does  each  officer  pledge  to  lead  this  organization 
forv'ard  to  the  best  of  his  ability? 

Officers  in  unison:  We  do. 

Installation  Officer:  Will  the  assembly  please  rise.  The 
newly  installed  officers  will  lead  us  as  we  repeat  the  creed, 

(Creed  is  spoken] 
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Installation  Officer;  I now  declare  these  officers  offi- 
cally  installed  and  responsible  for  performing  the  duties 
of  their  offices.  This  meeting  is  adjourned, 

THE  FLEDGE  TO  THE  FLAG 

Facing  the  flag,  members  should  place  their  right  hands 
over  their  left  breasts  and  keep  them  there  while  repeating 
the  following  pledge; 

“I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one 
nation  under  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all.” 


WORK  PROGRAM 

Programs:  Always  have  meetings  well- organized  and 
have  something  to  offer  in  the  form  of  a program  at  each 
meeting.  This  program  can  he  informational,  inspirational, 
demonstraticnal,  recreational,  business  or  consist  of  a 
held  trip,  A combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  may 
be  used  to  provide  a well-rounded  program.  The  pro- 
gram chairman  is  one  of  the  most  important  members  of 
the  local  club. 

Projects;  Yearly  projects  should  always  be  included 
in  the  year’s  work  plans.  The  project  chosen  should  meet 
some  school,  club  or  community  need,  such  as  raising 
funds  for  the  club,  for  community  welfare,  safety  or  some 
need  in  the  school.  Clubs  should  always  set  goals  when 
planning  project  work.  The  local  club  should  never  be 
without  a work  project, 

CLUB  ACTIVITIES 

All  club  activities  come  under  one  of  four  basic 
divisions;  club,  school,  commum'y  or  state.  Here  is  a list 


of  suggested  activities.  Add  yours  to  this  list. 

Community  service  activity  examples; 

1,  Sponsoring  safety  campaigns. 

2,  Sponsoring  Hre  prevention  activities, 

3,  Repairing  Christmas  toys  in  cooperation  with  local 
hre  departments, 

4,  Helping  with  clean-up  drives, 

5,  Marking  house  numbers  on  street  curbs, 

6,  Marking  and  numbering  hubcaps  and  recording  num- 
bers, 

7,  Sponsoring  community  fair  exhibits, 

8,  Collecting  used  clothing  for  service  organizations, 

9,  Sponsoring  special  citizens’  week, 

10,  Rehnishing  city  library  furniture, 

11,  Collecting  food  for  community  charity. 

12,  Helping  in  door-to-door  fund-raising  drives. 

School  service  activity  examples; 

1,  Making  school  bulletin  boards. 

2,  Keeping  parking  stripes  painted, 

3,  Sponsoring  assemblies, 

4,  Building  scenery  for  plays, 

5,  Stenciling  numbers  on  stadium  or  gym  bleacher  seats. 

6,  Building  items  for  special  school  events, 

7,  Being  responsible  for  noon  recreational  equipment, 

8,  Building  campus  benches, 

9,  Sponsoring  exhibits  and  banquets. 

10,  Purchasing  needed  items  for  school, 

11,  Taking  charge  of  bonhre  construction  for  special 
school  events, 

12,  Making  minor  repairs  on  football  gear,  such  as  put- 
ting rivets  in  helmets. 
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13.  Repairing  hurdles  for  track  teams, 
dub  activity  examples  for  promotion  of  clubs: 

1.  Writing  newspaper  articles. 

2.  Writing  reports  for  school  paper. 

3.  Handling  radio  and  television  publicity. 

4.  ^'^arding  Craftsman  and  Master  Craftsman  degrees. 

5.  Heparing  past  dub  honor  rolls. 

6.  Using  a *‘buddy"  system  to  help  slow  students 
scholastically. 

7.  Preparing  programs  on  good  study  habits. 

8.  Presenting  entertainment. 

9.  Sponsoring  competition  between  local  dubs. 

10.  Sponsoring  socials. 

11.  Handling  project  judging  competition. 

12.  Selecting  a *'Mr.  Industrial  Arts"  through  a series  of 
tests. 

13.  Selecting  a faculty  member  or  members  of  the  week. 

14.  Having  cards  printed  with  the  dub  motto  to  be 
passed  out  at  special  times,  such  as  when  the  dub  has 
helped  someone. 

Examples  of  dub  fund*raising  activities: 

1.  Sponsoring  different  types  of  concessions  such  as: 

a.  Stands  at  football,  basketball,  and  track  events. 

b.  Chili  suppers,  pancake  suppers,  cake  or  pie  sales. 

c.  Selling  pillows,  programs,  or  mums  at  athletic 
events. 

2.  Having  light  bulb  or  broom  sales. 

3.  Sponsoring  game  nights  in  the  school's  gym  or 
cafeteria. 

4.  Sponsoring  movies. 

5.  Holding  magazine  subscription  drives. 


6.  Making  scrap  metal  drives  (copper,  aluminum,  iton] 

7.  Printing  a school  directory. 

8.  Sponsoring  rummage  sales. 

9.  Marking  curbs  with  house  numbers  in  cooperation 
with  cities. 

10.  Sponsoring  Halloween  carnivals. 

11.  Holding  an  automobile  rodeo  with  emphasis  placed 
on  skilled  driving. 

12.  Sponsoring  talent  shows. 

13.  Washing  and  waxing  cars. 

14.  Making  plasterware  from  molds. 

15.  Building  and  selling  garbage  can  racks,  portable 
book  cases,  telephone  racks,  etc. 

16.  Raising  plants  from  seeds  in  hot  beds  or  other  plants 
from  cuttings  for  spring  sales. 

17.  Painting  Christmas  trees. 

18.  Selling  bail-point  pens  engraved  with  club  names  and 
motto. 

(Note:  Some  areas  have  more  opportunities  for  fund- 
raising projects  than  others  do,  and  what  will  work  well 
in  one  area  may  not  be  successful  in  another.  Try  to  find 
a need  in  your  community  and  then  fill  it.) 
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Constitution 


ARTICLE  I— NAME 

This  organization  shall  be  hnown  as  the  American 
Industrial  Arts  Student  Association.  Each  local  dub  may 
have  its  own  name.  The  local  dub*s  name  should  be 
placed  on  the  application  to  the  AIAA  for  purposes  of 
recording  same  nationally. 

ARTICLE  II  — PURPOSES 

General:  To  widen  and  deepen  the  interests  and  knowl- 
edge of  students  in  this  technological  age;  to  motivate 
re^ar  school  work;  and  to  promote  industrial  arte  in  the 
public  schools  of  America. 

Specific: 

1.  To  provide  the  student  with  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  leadership  in  social,  civic,  school,  and 
community  activities. 

2.  To  develop  thipugh  group  action  tbe  ability  of  mem- 
bers to  plan  together,  organize,  and  carry  out  worthy 
activities  and  projects. 

3.  To  explore  industry  and  the  American  industrial 
civilization. 

4.  To  promote  high  standards  of  craftsmanship,  scbolar- 
sbip,  and  safety. 

5.  To  foster  a deep  respect  for  the  dignity  of  work. 

6.  To  provide  good  leisure  time  activities  and  bobbies. 

7.  To  provide  opportunities  for  wholesome  recreation. 

8.  To  encourage  students  in  creative  expression. 

9.  To  develop  consumer  knowledge  in  students. 


10.  To  instill  desirable  habits  and  attitudes  toward  tbe 
American  way  of  life  in  students. 

ARTICLE  ni  — MEMBERSHIP 

Section  A:  Eligibility 

A local  dub  must  have  a group  of  members  on  the  roll 
in  good  standing  who  meet  tbe  conditions  specified  in 
Section  B of  Artide  III  in  order  to  receive  a charter. 
The  AIAA  Executive  Secretary  will  give  a qualified  local 
dub  a charter. 

Section  B:  Regular  Active  Membership 

1.  The  club  will  accept  for  membership,  by  majority 
vote  of  active  members,  any  student  enrolled  in  or  having 
completed  satisfactorily  any  industrial  arts  course. 

2.  Prospective  members  must  submit  a written  applica- 
tion to  the  dub  membership  chairman,  who  in  turn,  pre- 
sents the  prospect’s  credentials  to  the  club  membership 
for  approval. 

3.  Should  a member  violate  the  pledge  or  cast  un- 
satisfactory reflections  on  the  club  or  school,  bis  name 
may  be  removed  from  the  roll  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members. 

4.  Membership  is  limited  to  local  students. 

5.  An  industrial  arts  teacher  shall  be  affiliated  with 
the  dub  as  sponsor.  He  must  also  be  a member  of  the 
American  Industrial  Arts  Assodation. 

Section  C:  Alumni  Members 
A'jtive  members  in  good  standing  may  obtain  member- 
ship after  separation  from  school  by  paying  annual  dues, 


but  cannot  hold  office  or  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Section  D;  Honorary  Members 
Persons  engaged  in  the  fields  of  education,  business  and 
industry,  who  have  manifested  a sustained  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  industrial  pursuits,  may  be  elected  to  honorary 
membership  and  enjoy  all  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
dub  except  office  holding  and  voting. 

ARTICLE  IV— OFnCERS 

Section  A:  Slate  of  Officers 

The  officers  of  the  dub  shall  be  a president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  reporter,  and  sergeant*at- 
arms. 

Section  B:  Eligibility 

To  be  eligible  to  serve  as  officers,  students  must  main- 
tain at  least  average  grades  in  all  work. 

Section  C:  Elections 

Officers  shall  be  elected  locally  during  September  of 
each  year  to  serve  for  that  year.  National  officers  will  be 
dected  at  the  AlAA  convention  to  serve,  effective  im- 
mediately. 

Section  D:  Tenure  c 1 Officers 
Officers  shall  serve  for  one  year  and  may  be  re-elected. 

ARTICLE  V— MEETINGS 

Section  A;  Regular  Meetings 

1.  A minimum  of  one  regular  business  meeting  shall 
be  held  each  month  during  the  school  year  for  local  dubs, 
as  well  as  one  national  meeting. 

2.  A quorum  of  two-thirds  of  the  club's  membership  is 
required  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  B;  Called  Meetings 


Spedal  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  dub  president 
at  any  time  he  deems  advisable.  Such  meetings  may  be 
outside  or  during  the  school  day,  according  to  the  oppor- 
tunities provided. 

Section  C:  Program  Meetings 

1.  Once  each  four  weeks,  an  educational  meeting  may 
consist  of  prominent  industrial  speakers,  demonstrations, 
films,  or  fidd  trips.  The  program  meetings  may  be  followed 
by  a sodd  hour.  Tiiese  meetings  may  be  a combination 
of  business  and  pleasure. 

2.  The  programs  for  national  meetings  shdl  be  planned 
by  officers  and  sponsors  to  meet  the  needs  and  occasions. 
Section  D;  Local  Level  Work  Night 

One  night  or  more  each  month  shall  be  devoted  to  dub 
activities  such  as  individual,  group,  or  community  proj- 
ects. Members  may  work  in  any  instructional  area  they 
desire,  but  the  area  should  be  different  from  their  daily 
dass  work.  This  work  night  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  industrial  arts  teacher-sponsor. 

ARTICLE  VI— INITIATIONS 
Section  A;  Initiation  Ceremonies 

All  candidates  for  membership  must  be  -initiated  into 
the  industrial  arts  dub  by  the  regulwly  prescribed  initia- 
tion ceremony  used  for  the  installation  of  officers  as  set 
forth  in  this  handbook. 

Section  B:  Initiation 

Initiation  may  be  conducted  by  members  from  another 
dub,  an  advisor,  or  a past  president 

ARTICLE  Vn  — ATTENDANCE 

1.  AH  members  shaU  be  expected  to  attend  all  regular 
business  meetings. 
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2.  Three  unexcused  absences  will  invalidate  member- 
ship«  requiring  two*thirds  vote  to  reinstate. 

3.  Regular  school  excuses  shall  be  accepted  as  valid 
excuses  for  absences. 

ARTICLE  Vni — AMENDMENTS 

Section  A: 

Amendments  shall  be  suggested  and  approved  by  a 
majority  of  active  members  of  the  club. 

Bylaws 

ARTICLE  I— ELECTION  OF  OPHCERS 
Section  A:  Local  dub 

At  the  first  meeting  held  in  September*  a nominating 
committee  of  six  shall  be  chosen,  lliree  sha^  be  appointed 
by  the  temporary  chairman;  two  shall  be  elected  from  the 
floor;  and  the  advisor  shall  be  the  sixth  member.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  prepare  Section  ballots 
and  to  present  one  name  for  each  office  to  be  filled.  The 
list  of  candidates  shall  be  read  at  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing.  Nominations  also  may  be  made  from  the  floor.  All 
officers  shall  be  elected  by  secret  ballot. 

Section  B:  National  Student  Club 

1.  National  officers  shall  be  elected  by  delegates  who 
have  been  sdected  to  represent  each  state.  Each  state  is 
entitled  to  two  delegates  for  the  purpose  of  electing  offi- 
cers and  transacting  business  of  the  national  student  club. 

2.  No  state  may  hold  any  one  national  office  for  more 
than  one  year  in  succession,  except  the  offices  of  secre- 
tary or  treasurer. 


Section  B: 

Amendments  to  this  constitution  shall  be  submitted  in 
writing  and  signed  by  at  least  two  members.  The  amend- 
ments* after  being  submitted*  may  not  be  voted  upon  until 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  dub*  at  which  time  they 
shall  be  read  to  the  membership  and  a vote  taken.  Two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  shall  be  necessary  for 
its  adoption. 


3.  To  be  eligible  to  hold  a national  office*  a member 
must  be  in  good  standing  and  have  held  office  at  the  local 
level. 

4.  Election  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot 

5.  No  state  may  hold  more  than  one  office  (after  the 
organization  has  been  operating  three  years.) 

6.  Graduating  seniors  are  not  qualified  to  hold  a national 
office. 

ARTICLE  n —DUTIES  OF  OFnCERS 

Section  A:  President 

The  president  shall: 

1.  Preside  at  and  conduct  meetings  according  to  parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

2.  Call  extra  meetings  whenever  necessary. 

3.  Appoint  committees  and  serve  as  ex  ofiicio  members 
of  them. 

4.  Keep  the  meetings  moving  at  an  interesting  pace. 

5.  Call  upon  other  officers  to  take  the  chair  when  neces- 
sary or  desirable. 


6.  Keep  all  club  activities  progressing  in  a satisfactory 
manner. 

7.  Represent  the  dubs  in  outside  activities. 

Section  B:  Vice<President 

The  vice<president  shall: 

1.  Assist  the  president. 

2.  Serve  as  president  in  the  absence  of  the  president. 

3.  Succeed  the  president  in  case  of  vacancy. 

4.  Be  chairman  of  the  membership  and  program  commit^ 
tees. 

5.  Meet  with  and  be  responsible  for  all  committees. 
Section  C:  Secretary 

The  secreta^  shs^: 

1.  Prepare  and  read  all  the  minutes  of  each  meeting. 

2.  Count  and  record  member  votes  when  takin. 

3.  Read  correspondence  and  communications  at  meet> 
ings. 

4.  Keep  the  dub's  permanent  records. 

5.  Post  notices  to  members  pertaining  to  club  activities 
and  send  invitations  to  guests. 

6.  Be  responsible  for  all  club  corre^ndence. 

7.  Call  the  meetings  to  order  in  the  absence  of  a presid* 
ing  officer. 

Section  D:  Ttvasurer 
The  treasurer  shall: 

1.  Collect  all  dues  and  care  for  the  dub’s  funds. 

2.  Keep  an  accurate  record  of  receipts  and  payments. 

3.  Obtain  and  present  ideas  and  suggestions  for  increas- 
ing  the  treasury  and  financing  club  activities. 

Section  E:  Reporter 
The  reporter  shall: 


1.  Prepare  articles  for  publication  in  local  and  school 
papers. 

2.  Contact  members  to  obtain  news  regarding  the  dub. 

3.  Contact  personnel  in  charge  of  papers  and  provide 
copy  conforming  to  their  requests. 

4.  Keep  news  clippings  and  pictures  of  all  club  activities 
in  the  club’s  publicity  and  scrapbook. 

5.  Act  as  historian  of  the  dub. 

6.  Assist  with  planning  and  arranging  club  exhibits. 

7.  See  that  a news  buUetin  is  pubUshed  and  sent  out. 

8.  Pass  on  news  items  to  the  AIAA  student  publication. 
Section  F:  Sergeant-at'Anns 

The  sergeant*at*arms  shall; 

1.  Arrange  the  meeting  room  and  care  for  club  para* 
phemalia. 

2.  Be  responsible  for  the  comfort  of  those  present  at  all 
meetings. 

3.  Attend  the  door  during  meetings  and  welcome  vis* 
itors. 

4.  Take  charge  of  candidates  prior  to  and  during  initia* 
tions. 

5.  Assist  with  entertainment,  refreshments,  and  other 
details  connected  with  programs. 

6.  Serve  as  chairman  of  the  welfare  committee. 

ARTICLE  in— FINANCES  AND  DUES 

Section  A: 

1.  Local  dues  shall  be  determined  at  the  first  meeting  of 
each  year  by  the  local  club. 

2.  National  membership  dues  are  $1.00  per  year  per 
member.  Send  to  the  Student. Club  Coordinator,  American 
industrid  Arts  Association,  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 


N.W..  Washington.  D.  C.  20036. 

Section  B: 

All  funds  shall  be  used  for  the  welfare  and  promotion 
of  industrial  arts  in  the  state  and  nation. 

Section  C: 

All  material  and  equipment  purchased  shall  belong  to 
the  industrial  arts  department  at  the  local  level. 

ARTICLE  IV— COMMITTEES 

Section  A:  Program  Committee 

1.  Tliis  committee  shall  consist  of  three  members,  in* 
eluding  the  vice*president. 

2.  *1^8  committee  shall  be  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tional and  recreational  portion  of  the  program. 

Section  B;  Welfare  Committee 
Tliis  committee  shall  consist  of  four  members  of  which 
the  seigeant-at-arms  shall  be  (^airman.  This  committee 
shall  be  responsible  for  all  refreshments,  decorations,  and 
comfort  of  guests. 

Section  C:  Membership  Committee 
This  committee  shall  consist  of  three  members:  the  vice- 
president.  president,  and  sponsor. 

Section  D:  Special  Committees 
fecial  committees  may  be  appointed  by  the  president 
whenever  deemed  necessary. 

ARTICLE  V— REGOGNmON  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 
Section  A: 

Certificates  of  merit  and  achievement  and  certificates  of 
leadership  may  be  obtained  from  the  AIASA.  These  cer- 
tificates shall  be  used  to  recognize  exemplary  achievement 
by  club  officers,  members,  advisors,  and  other  persons 


who  have  provided  leadership  in  dub  activities. 

Section  B:  Pins 

Club  pins  are  available  with  the  emblem  on  them  for 
wear  as  a tie  tack  or  as  a pin.  Membership  pins  are  avail- 
able in  bronze,  silver,  and  gold.  Additioual  jewelry  items 
are  also  available  for  purchase.  For  brochure  write  to  The 
Balfour  Supply  Service.  8004  Norfolk  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  20014. 

ARTICLE  VI— REPORTS 

1.  The  local  club  shall  report  the  names  of  newly  elected 
officers  immediately  each  year  to  the  AIASA  coordinator. 

2.  The  local  dub  shall  send  same  with  a list  of  mem- 
bers to  the  AIASA  coordinator. 

3.  The  proposed  plan  of  work  for  the  year  shall  accom- 
pany the  national  dues. 


Code  of  Etldcs 

We  will  conduct  ourselves  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  a 
credit  to  our  oigahization,  our  school,  and  our  conununity 
at  all  times  by: 

1.  Respecting  the  rights  of  our  fellow  men. 

2.  Respectingtheproperty  of  others. 

3.  Practicing  courtesy  at  all  times. 

4.  Being  honest  and  sincere. 

5.  Being  conscious  of  our  personal  appearance  and 

The  Symbolism  of  the  Emblem 

The  gear  blank  surrounding  the  emblem  represents  all 
facets  of  il^rican  industry  and  its  contribution  to  mak- 
ing America  the  great  nation  it  is  today. 

The  lightning  bolt  represents  the  rapid  development 
of  today's  automated  worid  and  the  space  age  changes 
needed  to  meet  the  challenge  of  tomorrow. 

The  fran^g  square  represents  the  degree  of  accuracy 

Motto 

"Learning  to  Live  in  a'Tedmical  World.” 

Creed 

I believe  that  industrial  arts  holds  an  important  place 
in  my  life  in  the  technical  world.  I know  ftere  is  a neces- 
sity for  the  development  of  good  attitudes  concerning 


dressing  appropriately. 

6.  Taking  pride  in  our  organization  and  its  work. 

7.  Controlling  self  behavior  and  language. 

8.  Respecting  the  other  follow's  opinions  and  being  tact- 
ful with  any  criticisms. 

9.  Demonstrating  good  sportsmanship  and  fair  play  in 
all  competitive  activities. 

10.  Sharing  educational  experiences  with  our  fellow 
men. 


necessary  to  measure  up  to  the  demanding  industrial 
society. 

The  triangle  points  the  way  to  the  stars  and  a rapidly 
developing  technological  age.  It  is  a symbol  of  strength 
in  structure  and  represents  the  cooperative  efforts  neces- 
sary in  achieving  our  goals. 

The  hammer  represents  the  dignity  of  work  and  its 
necessity  in  achieving  success  in  an  industrial  society. 


work,  tools,  materials,  experimentation  and  processes  of 
industry. 

Guided  by  my  teachers,  craftsmen  from  industry,  and 


my  own  initiative*  I will  strive  to  do  my  best  in  making 
my  school*  community*  state*  and  nation  a better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

I wiU  accept  the  responsibilities  that  are  mine.  1 will 
accept  the  facts  proven  by  others.  I will  explore  on  my 
own  for  a safe,  more  effective  method  of  working  and 
living. 

Colors 


I will  strive  to  develop  a cooperative  attitude  and  will 
exercise  tact  and  respect  for  my  fellow  man. 

Through  the  work  of  my  hands  and  mind,  I will  express 
my  Ideas  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

I will  make  it  my  goal  to  do  better  each  day  the  task 
before  me*  and  to  be  steadfast  in  my  belief  in  God,  my 
country,  and  my  fellow  man. 


Scarlet:  Represents  the  strength  and  determination  of  gious  beliefs  we  hold, 
the  industrial  arts  students  and  teachers  to  obtain  their  Royal  Blue:  Represents  the  sincerity  of  the  industrial 
goals.  arts  students  and  teachers  in  obtaining  a greater  knowl- 

Vt%ite:  Represents  the  high  standards,  morals*  and  reli-  edge  of  our  technical  world. 
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Due  to  the  erratic  pattern  of  engineering  manpower  needs  In  the  past,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  to  project 
requirements  and  to  refine  and  validate  these  projections  continuously.  The  area  of  projected  requirements 
for  engineering  technicians  needs  more  work,  including,  (1)  the  establishment  of  a base  line  from  an 
engineering  inventory,  (2)  an  examination  of  the  current  technician  inventory,  (3)  the  establishment  of  ratios 


by  industries  or  other  meaningful  classifications.  Me  have  produced  about  16,700  engineering  technician:: 
annually  since  1962  and  we  have  115,600  in  the  field.  The  next  development  of  this  study  assumes  a ratio  of 
two  technicians  to  one  engineer.  The  Engineering  Manpower  Commission  expects  a 45  percait  increase  of 
engineering  employment  in  the  decade  1961>71.  It  is  reconmended  that,  (1)  implications  of  this  study  be  used 
to  plan,  devel^,  and  publicize  technician  education,  (2)  further  followup  studies  be  made  of  Indiana's 
employment  needs,  (3)  shortcomings  of  engineering  tachnician  programs  be  improved,  and  (4)  related  manpower 
research  efforts  be  identified.  (EM)  
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BRSIHBBR1116  tECHHICIANS  PRODUenOH  AND  NBWniEHNNTN 
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JUNB  15,  1965 


1.  General 

Ihis  study  is  a first  effort  to  present  pertinei^t 
elements  bearing  v^n  the  current  and  future  ^sition  of 
engineers  and  engineering  technicians  mai^powsr  production 
vs«  requirements*  Further  statements  and  studies  aimed 
more  specifically  to  Purdue  University,  the  School  of 
^cthhology  and  Indiana  area  or  industry  targets  will 
be  forthcoming* 


2*  Rationale 

A great  deal  of  work  has  gone  into  the  compilation 
of  statistics  concerning  the  engineering  manpower 
population*  There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  on  the 
past  and  present  total  engineering  population  with  tte 
Bureau  of  CSensus  data  at  given  intervals  and  spec^l 
sui^ys  validating  the  figures  to  a substantial  degree* 

.( isote  s Caution  must  be  exercised  when  using  these  da^ 
due  to  the  variation  in  (or  ladk  of)  definition  of 
"eingiheer*  **  Further,  there  is  a large  difference  in  the 
amount  of  applied  vs*  theparetical  emphasis  in  engimering 
curricula  * as  well  as  other  differences.)  Projections  to 
the  engineering  population  are  likewise  possible  on  a 
fairly  reasoxkable  basis*  Pacts  covering  the  population, 
high  school  and  college  graduation  and  the  ratio  of 
engineering  freshmen  to  total  college  freshmen  can  be 
estimated  after  certain  assumption  are  made*  ^refore^ 
one  may  use  psst,  present  * and  to  a reasonable  degree 
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future  statistics  as  to  the  trained  engineering  manpower 
pool  wildi  at  least  a moderate  degree  of  confidence, 
recognising  of  course  there  may  be  some  temporary 
reverses  to  the  general  trends* 

Projected  requirements  * or  demand  « for  engineers 
are  far  more  ;difficult  to  compile*  But  here  too, 
studies  by  competent  authorities  have  been  accomplished* 
ihere  is  a divergence  in  view  as  to  what  the  future  needs 
might  be,  \dkiOh  is  understandable  ^dien  considering  the 
numerous  variables,  the  variety  of  assumptions  that  can 
be  made  and  the  shortness  of  valid  quantifiable  data* 
Naturally,  the  further  the  projection  is  made  on  this 
liasis,  the  less  confidence  one  has  in  the  results* 
However,  due  to  the  erratic  pattern  of  total  engineering 
manpower  needs  in  the  past,  vA&idh  includes  repeated 
reversals  in  trend,  and  the  long  lead  times  involved  to 
initiate  programs,  recruit  students,  and  complete 
related  educational  programs,  it  is  necessasty  to  continue 
to  project  requirements  some  time  into  the  future  (at 
least  8 to  10  years)*  It  is  also  necessary  to  refine 
and  validate  sudh  projections  continuously* 

Ihe  engineering  technician  is  fast  moving  into  his 
own*  (For  Idle  purpose  of  this  study  an  "engineering 
technician"  equates  with  Idle  graduate  of  a two-year 
college^level  associate  degree  program*)  Whether  one 


takes  the  position  Idiat  a legitimate  division  exists 
within  the  engineering  field  - between  the  craftsman  and 
the  engineer  • or  the  position  that  a serious  shortage 
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of  engineers  exists  and  training  technicians  over  a 
two-year  period,  as  opposed  to  four  or  more  for  an 
engineer  is  the  best  way  to  close  the  gap  sooner;  the 
fact  remains  technicians  are  needed,  niere  is  little 
question  that  engineering  technicians  axe  excellent 
engineer  supporting  personnel  and  the  recognition  of 
their  shills  and  Icnowledge  and  new  utilization  techniques 
will  further  enhance  their  value. 

What  are  the  projected  requirements  for  engineering 
technicians?  Hhis  area  needs  more  work,  but  there  are 
studied  opinions  that  are  available. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  appears  reasonable  to 

(1)  Establish  engineering  manpower  inventory  and 
production,  and  projected  engineer  requirements 
and  use  these  as  the  base  line; 

(2)  Then,  examine  current  engineering  technician 
inventory  and  production; 

(3)  Establish  the  relationships  (ratios)  of 
engineering  technicians  to  engineers; 

(4)  Compute  the  present  and  future  engineering 
technician  requirements;  breaking  this  down  by 
industi^r  end  other  meaningful  and  useful 
categories. 
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HhB  United  States  had  an  engineering  population  of 
about  520#000  engineers  in  1950  and  about  854^000  in 
1980;  an  increase  of  64%,  Considering  the  new  entries 
(engineering  baccalaureate  degrees  awarded  in  1961  and 
1962)  less  losses  due  to  death#  retirement  and  transfers 
out  of  the  profession#  the  total  engineering  population 
at  end  of  '62  is  estimated  at  between  950#000  and 
l,000«000.^ 

In  1962#  all  U«  S*  engineering  schools  awarded 

4 

34# 700  baccalaureate  degrees*  Assuming  the  ratio  of 
engineering  freshmen  to  total  college  freshmen  the  same 
as  in  1962#  and  considering  other  factors#  the  number  of 

5 

engineering  graduates  by  1970  should  be  «bout  47#000  • 

(However#  in  a related  study  projected  to  1971  comment 

was  made  in  a report  that  there  was  little  prospect  of 

graduating  an  annual  average  of  48# 000  engineers*  ) 

engineer 

Ihe  prediction  of  over  45  #000  college/graduates  to 
be  produced  annually  by  1970  has  just  been  verified  in 

7 

the  most  recent  Manpower  Report  of  the  President* 

The  startling  projection  was  made  in  a National 
Science  Foundation  suirvey  that  there  would  be  an  average 
annual  demand  of  72  #000  engineering  graduates  per  year 

O 

between  1959  and  1970!  Ihis  contrasts  with  the 
present  production  rate  of  34# 700  graduates#  and  a ques- 
tionable annual  average  of  48# 000  graduates  by  1971* 
Manifestly  we  are  faced  with  a tremendous  shortage;  one 
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v^ieh  will  iBve  an  in^rtant  effect  on  the  nature  and 
the  demand  of  trained  engineering  technicians* 

4*  Enqineerinq_*fechnician  Inventory  and  Production 

The  total  V«  S.  engineering  technician  population 
has  not  been  discovered  by  the  author  in  any  authentic 
publication*  (Although  there  may  well  be  some  estimates*) 

9 

Based  on  limited  survey  data  taken  from  O*  C*  Mats,  the 

number  of  graduates  from  1957  to  1962  averaged  eUMUt 

16# 200  each  year*  A review  of  the  annual  production 

figures  show  no  strong  or  definite  trend*  Assuming  this 

production  for  10  years  past#  and  a 10%  attrition  per 

year#  the  estimate  of  inventory  from  technical  institutes 

is  computed  to  be  111  #800  engineering  tedhnieians* 

The  actual  production  of  nearly  16  #200  technicians 

txam  technical  institutes  is  really  augmented  by  input 

from  other  training  programs#  estimated  to  be  about  500 

10 

to  600  per  year*  Applying  the  sme  oodtputation 
technique  described  above#  this  supplemental  source  would 
have  resulted  in  another  approximately  3#  800  engineering 
technicians* 

In  view  of  the  foregoing#  it  appears  we  have  pro** 
duced  around  16#  700  engineering  technicians  each  year 
thjtough  1962#  and  we  have  over  115#  600  trained  engineer* 
ing  technicians  on  board*  (The  possibility  of  sizeable 
error  in  this  estimate  is  adknowledged*) 
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5.  Ohe  Relationship  of  Engineering  Itecbnicians  to  Bnaineia:^ 

It  has  been  established  that  there  is  already  a 

short  stqpply  of  engineers  ^idh  may  be  intensified  in 

the  future.  Competent  engineering  technicietns  can  do 

some  of  the  work  now  occiqpying  a part  of  the  engineers' 

time.  This  is  verified  in  the  latest  Manpower  Report 

to  the  President,  wherein,  speaking  of  the  problem  of 

educating  sufficient  engineers,  it  is  reported  that 

"special  efforts  must  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of 

qualified  technicians  and  use  them  more  effectively  in 

11 

order  to  conserve  professional  skills."  The  actual 
ratio  of  technicians  to  engineers  is  suggested  as 
follows 3 

If  we  had  enough  qualified  technicians  avail* 
able,  engineers  might  be  able  to  stretch 
their  talents  much  farther.  How  far?  Some 
experts  believe  that  the  optimum  ratio  is 
four  technicians  for  every  engineer.  A 
conservative  evaluation  would  call  for  at 
least  two  technicians  working  with  the 
average  engineer.^^ 
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liote$  The  engineer  production  and  engineer  demand  refers  to 
engineering  graduates  (baccalaureate  degree) • The 
"engineering  technician"  is  defined  on  page  2. 
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yroTcrcQ  t>rowm  or  lampxovmeni: 

Basea  upon  information  from  over  five  hundrea  partici* 

pating  companies,  an  Engineering  Hai^wer  Commission  study 

aeterminea  that  engineering  employment  in  1971  is  expectea 

13 

to  increase  nearly  45%  over  the  1961  levels*  ohe 

percentage  growth  for  each  inaustry  ana  government  are 

14 

shown  in  Table  1*  (The  rank  oraer  of  projectea  growth 
ana  size  of  inaustry  were  added  by  the  author*)  Assuming 
2tl  ratio  of  technicians  to  engineers  applies^  it  wouia 
appear  from  these  data  that  the  future  requirements  for 
technicians#  oonsiaering  both  percent  increase  and  numbers 
to  be  eiQployea  are: 
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Approx*  # 

Vercent 

Projectea 

Rank 

Techn*  Neeaea 

Incr. 

# Techni- 

Oraer 

Ena 

(Project- 

cians 

1961 

ed  1971) 

Beouired 

1 

« 

Elect*  Mach*  & Electronics* 

96^000 

65% 

158,400 

2 

Aircraft  and  Parts 

40,300 

67X 

67,301 

3 

Utilities 

26,  500 

14% 

30,210 

4 

Research  ana  Development 

19.700 

53% 

30,141 

5 

Petroleum 

18,500 

13% 

20,905 

6 

Chemical 

11,800 

66% 

19, 588 

7 

Machinery  Mfg* 

9,900 

41% 

13, 959 

8 

Consulting 

8,300 

33% 

10,873 

9 

Rubber  and  Plastics 

5,600 

70% 

9, 520 

10 

Fabricatea  Metal  Proaucts 

5,100 

31% 

6,681 

11 

Instrument  Mfg* 

2,000 

52% 

3,040 

12 

Construction 

2,100 

44% 

3,024 

13 

Railroaas 

2,800 

6% 

2,968 

14 

Primary  Metals** 

1,400 

31% 

1,834 

15 

Tratnsportation  Equipment 

1,100 

46% 

1,628 

16 

Communications 

1,100 

36% 

1,518 

17 

Fooa 

1,100 

21% 

1,331 

18 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass 

700 

38% 

966 

Miscellaneous*** 

1,400 

26% 

1,764 

INDUSTRY  TOTAL 

255,000 

51% 

55.500 

17% 

AU<  ACTIVITIES,  TOTAL 

310,500 

45% 

*E6te:  More  people  (over  101,000)  were  employea  in  the  electrical 

machinery  inaustry  tlian  in  any  other  manufacturing  inaustry 
in  the  State  of  Inaiana*^^ 

* !lhe  total  employment  in  the  primary  metals  inaustry  in 

Inaiana  was  over  100,000  in  1964*  This  is  the  secona  largest 
manufacturing  inaustry  insofar  as  total  employment  is  | 

concernea*^^ 

Stpecialities  Unknown 
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8.  Conclusions 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  present  need  for  new 
engineering  technicians  far  outstrips  the  production.  To 

match  current  annual  engineer  production  of  34,7000  graduates 
on  a two  for  one  basis,  69,400  technicians  ^ould  be  trained 
annually  - we  are  training  only  about  16,700.* 

It  is  also  clear  that  if  engineer  production  reaches 
the  predicted  47,000  annually  by  1970,  we  should  be  pro- 
ducing 94,000  technicians  by  then.  (It  is  noted  again, 
that  no  significant  upward  trend  of  technician  graduates 
was  evident  during  the  1957-1962  period  studied.) 

If  the  annual  engineer  demand  (requirements)  approaches 
the  72,000  mark  by  1970-71,  we  should  antiticpate  a need 
for  about  144,000  engineering  technicians  to  be  trained 

annually!  In  fact,  if  the  500  companies  surved  in  the 

13 

Engineering  Manpower  Commission  increases  their  engineers 
requirements  by  45%  by  1971  as  projected,  nearly  a half 
million  engineering  technicians  will  be  needed  in  their 
inventories. 
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*A  verification  of  requirements  is  needed  to  determine  actual 
job  placement  success  of  graduate  technicians.  Some  pre- 
liminaty  work  is  visualized  in  this  regard.  Failure  to  find 
jobs  in  turn  must  be  analyzed  to  deterndne  where  more  research 
and  action  are  needed. 
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Insofar  as  the  specific  industries  where  most 


technicians  are  required  nation-wide,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  leader  is  in  the  Electrical  Machinery  and 
Electronics  field  - by  far.  Our  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering  Technology  pertains,  as  well  as  the  Aviation 
Electronics  curriculum  and  Industrial/Mechanical. 

(Altho  the  New  England  States  are  the  primasry  national 
geographic  locale  for  this  field,  the  electrical 
machinery  industry  employed  more  people  (62%)  than  any 


other  manufactviring  industry  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
15 

in  1964.)  Second  comes  Aircraft  and  Parts,  also  a 


huge  requirement.  The  Department  of  Aviation  Technology 
pertains  as  well  as  the  electrical  and  industrial/ 
mechanical.  (The  V'est  Coast  is  primary  national  locale 
for  this  field.) 

tftidoubtedly,  the  third  largest  field  concerns  the 
broad  Industrial  and  Mechanical  technology.  This  embraces, 
(or  could  if  it  doesn't)  Machinery  Manufacturing  (non- 


electrical machinery  manufacturing  represents  9%  of 

16 

state  employment  in  manufacturing  industries.) 


Included  also  are  Fabricated  Metal  Products  (7.4%  of 


17 


total  manufacturing  employment  of  State)  , Primary  Metals 


(which  is  the  second  lasrgest  manufacturing  industry  in 

18 

Indiana  insofar  as  employment  (16%)  is  concerned). 


Other  fields  are?  Utilities,  Instrument  Manufacture, 


Transportation  Equipment  (14%  of  State  total  manufacturing 


19 


employment)  and  Railroads,  hs  mentioned  before,  I and 


M technolcgy  is  also  nertinent  to  Electrical  and  Aircraft 
This  large  grouping  may 
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indicate  a need  for  a study  to  break  the  specialised  I 

and  M field  into  options  more  clearly  in  parallel  with 

job  types  in  Indus tscy  groups* 

The  fourth  classification  might  broadly  include 

Chemical;  Rubber  and  Plastics;  Petroleum;  - and 

possibly  Stone,  Clay,  and  Glass  (3*9%  of  manufacturing 

20 

employment  in  Indiana)  • and  perhaps  even  Food* 

The  fifth  largest  field  for  technician  requirements 
may  be  Research  and  Development,  which  probably  could 
be  groi^d  together  with  Consulting*  (This  field 
probably  cuts  across  all  of  our  departments  «-  but  more 
research  may  be  fruitful  to  pin<-point  technician 
requirements  and  design  and  title  programs  more 
specifically  to  these  fields* 

The  need  for  technicians  in  the  field  of  construe** 
tion  is  probably  greater  than  indicated  in  this  stud^* 
The  selection  of  the  500  companies  may  not  have 
included  a fair  sample  in  the  Architectural  and  Civil 
Engineering  technology*  More  work  is  needed  here* 


Mote:  About  forty«>five  percent  of  Indiana  manufacturing 
employment  vras  concentrated  in  three  industries: 
electrical  machinery  about  169&,  primasry  metals 
about  15%,  and  transportation  equipment  14%* 

The  average  manufacturing  employment  in  Indiana 
for  1963  was  611,500* 

The  employment  in  the  electrical  machinery 
industry  averaged  96,200  in  1963;  in  the  primary 
metals  industry  94,500,  and  in  the  transportation 
equipment  industry  88,700*^^ 
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JtrxrsCf  uiose  concernea  capicaxize  on  uie  jjnpxxca^xons  s 

B 

of  this  study  for  planning  purposes ^ in  project  develop-  fl 

I 

mentf  use  for  student  recruitment^  and  fcr  publicity  1 

■ 

purposes*  9 

1 

Second,  the  undersigned  conduct  follow-on  studies  9 

H 

to  more  closely  pin-point  manpower  requirements  to  1 

I 

meet  Indiana's  industrial,  community  and  government  1 

needs*  9 

1 

data  9 

Third,  the  undersigned  gather  and  analyze/on  job  9 

1 

opportunities  for  graduates  of  engineering  technician  9 

1 

programs*  Determine  shortcomings  and  recononend  actions  9 

H 

needed*  9 

H 

Fourth,  identify  related  manpower  research  efforts  9 

needed,  plan  necessary  actions  accordingly*  9 

1 

Suggestions  are  welcome*  9 

1 

J«  P.  Lisadc  9 
Director  of  Manpower  Studies  9 
School  of  Technology  m 
Purdue  University  m 

1 
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Table  : I 

GROV/THOF  ENGINEEItINfGEi,ipLOYMElNT  .. 
(projections  as  a percentage  o£  employed  engineers  in  companies 
responding  to  £MC*s  survey  ^ 19^1} 
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EMGINEERS 
EUPLOYEO  8Y 
RESPOWENTS 
Dec.  31,  1961 


PERCENT  INCREASE  (PROJECTED) 
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INDUSTRY 


AtRCRAPT  AND. PARTS 
CHEMICAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 
CONSTRUCTION 
.CONSULTING  SERVICES 
ELEOT.MACH.  ANO  ELECTRONICS 
FABRIC  ATED ' METAL . ffiOO  UCT  S 
■ FOOD  PRODUCTS 
INSTRUMENT  MFC. 
liUffiH INERT  MFC. 

PETROLEUM 
. PRIMARY  METAU 
RAILROAOS 

RESEARCH  ANO  CEVELOPMENT 
-■RUBBER  ANO  aASTICS 
STONE,  CLAY  ANO  GLASS 
TRANSPORTATION  EDUIPMENT 
UTILITIES 
MISCELLANEOUS 


GOVERNMENT 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
■ STATE  GOVERNMENT 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


155.427 

13.7 

26.0 

44.7 

127.673 

15.1 

29.2 

50'.8 

20,154 

5.885 

548 

1.055 

4.172 

*7.533 

2,5a 

532 

378 

*.360 

3.270 

677 

1.379 

3.872 

2,732 

385 

5*8 

13.250 

713 


27.754 


10,445 

14.729 

2,580 


13.1 
30.7 
6.0 
■ 52.8 
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EXTRACT 


This  study  examines  the  industries  related  to  the  chemical 
technology  in  Indiana.  It  considers  the  National  aspects  brief ly- 
to  provide  bases  for  comparison  and  to  fix  perspective.  The  needs 
are  determined  for  chemical  technicians  and  metallurgical 
engineering  technicians  by  industries  in  selected  major  metro- 
politan areas. 

Data  are  presented  showing  the  numbers  of  employees,  trends, 
size  and  location  of  firms,  occupations,  and  other  pertinent 
information  for  the  following  industries;  chemical,  rubber  and 
plastics,  primary  metals,  food  processing,  and  petroleum.  Ratios 
of  scientists  and  engineers  and  of  technicians  to  total  employ- 
ment are  computed  for  each  industry.  Parameters  of  manpower 
needs  are  found  on  one  side  by  using  actual  (existing)  ratios 
of  technicians  to  total  employment,  and  on  the  other  by  those 
ratios  recommended  by  authorities  as  desirable.  The  *new  hires* 
portion  of  labor  accessions  are  applied  to  determine  an  approx- 
imation of  the  numbers  of  technicians  required  annually  for  each 
industry  by  geographic  area  within  Indiana. 

It  is  concluded  that  consideration  should  be  given  to: 

(1)  Separation  of  the  chemical  and  metallurgical  engineering 
program  at  the  Purdue  Calumet  Regional  Campus  into  two 
separate  curricula,  in  that  sufficient  occupational 
differences  and  manpower  requirements  exist  which  support 
both  a chemical  technician  and  a metallurgical  engineering 
technician  program  in  the  Gary,  Hammond,  East  Chicago 
complex;  and 

(2)  Initiation  of  a chemical  technician  program  at  the  Purdue 
Indianapolis  Regional  Campus  as  the  data  in  this  study 
indicate  a need  of  sufficient  magnitude. 

Discussion  of  the  orientation  of  these  technician  programs, 
curricula  guidance  matters  and  collateral  items  are  also 
included. 
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A MANPOWER  REPORT  FOR  TECHNICIAN  - LEVEL  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

Concerning  the 
CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGy 
In  the  State  of  Indiana 
October  1965 

PXmPOSE 

1.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  manpower  data  and 
educational  implications  concerning  industries  needs  for  tech- 
nicians* in  the  chemical  technology:  a secondary  purpose  is  to 

present  related  information  concerning  scientists  and  engineers. 
The  industries  selected  for  this  study  are  Department  of  Labor 
Standard  Industrial  Classifications  which  include;  the  Chemical 
and  Allied  Products  Industry,  Rubber  and  Plastics  Products 
Manufacturing,  Primary  Metals  Industry,  Food  (manufacturing  or 
process)  Industry,  and  the  Petroleum  Refining  Industry.  These 
industries  and  their  subgroups  are  analyzed  in  view  of  their 
close  relationship  to  occupations  within  the  chemical  technology, 
their  size  and  importance  in  Indiana,  and  their  future  prospects. 

Manpower  data  is  presented  for  each  industry  including  total 
employment;  employment  by  industry  subgroups;  the  location, 
number,  types  and  size  of  firms;  industry  and  employment 
concentrations,  trends,  and  other  facts.  Also  Indiana  is  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  related  aspects  in  order  to 
provide  a basis  for  comparison  and  fix  perspective. 

Actually,  the  technician  needs  reflected  in  this  study  are 
augmented  slightly  by  jobs  in  nonmanufacturing  areas  such  as 
Services  (commercial  laboratories,  consulting  services  and 
sales).  Agriculture,  Mining  and  others. 


*The  term  technician  as  applied  in  this  study  refers  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  range  between  the  craftsman  (normally  high  school 
level)  and  the  engineer  or  chemist  (baccalaureate  level  minimum) . 

Also,  please  see  note  on  page  19. 
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2.  When  the  employment,  size,  location  and  other  vital  statistics 
are  known  for  each  selected  industry,  it  is  possible  to  apply 
known  actual  National  ratios  of  scientists  and  engineers  by 
industry  subgroups,  to  total  employment  - and  derive  a reason- 
able approximation  of  the  number  employed  by  industry  and 
locale  in  Indiana,  Th^  number  of  technicians  employed  can  then 
be  determined  by  applying  the  actual  National  average  of  tech- 
nicians per  100  scientists  and  engineers  for  each  industry  sub- 
group. The  ratio  of  technicians  to  scientists  and  engineers, 
as  recommended  by  recognized  authorities,  must  also  be  con- 
sidered (as  the  actual  inventory,  according  to  many  authorities, 
is  low  as  a result  of  an  inadequate  number  of  training  programs 
and  other  reasons) • Next,  by  applying  labor  turnover  factors 
(average  monthly  accession  and  separation  rates)  that  are 
actually  being  experienced  in  Indiana,  again  by  industry  sub- 
groups, it  is  possible  to  compute  the  related  manpower  needs. 

All  of  these  factors  must  be  adjusted  considering  time  factors, 
trends,  and  other  variables.  Finally,  by  a careful  analysis 
of  these  manpower  and  industry  facts  and  ramifications,  some 
conclusions  and  recommendations  can  be  made  concerning  technician 
needs,  educational  program  objectives,  and  curricula  guid^ce 
matters.  The  latter  items  are  added  to  this  study  in  final 
sections  separate  from  the  basic  manpower  data,  industrial 
facts,  trends,  ratios  and  rates. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  AMD  ALLIED  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 


Employment 

3*  The  total  employment  in  the  chemical  and  allied  products  industry 
in  Indiana  averaged  24,300  in  1963;  this  represented  4%  of  the 
total  manufacturing  employment  in  the  State.  There  was  an 
erratic  employment  pattern  from  1953  to  1958,  generally  but  not 
Severely  downward.  Since  1959  however,  there  has  been  a steady 
increase  in  the  annual  averages  of  employees  to  it's  present 
levels.^  As  of  August  1965,  employment  was  25,100  and  the 
current  trend  is  still  upward. 

4.  While  Hoosier  workers  account  for  only  2.8%  of  the  nation's 
employment  in  this  total  industry,  they  account  for  almost  11% 
of  the  nation's  employment  in  the  drugs  subgroup!  Nationwide, 

13%  of  the  workers  in  the  chemicals  and  allied  products  industry 
are  in  the  drugs  subgroup,  while  in  Indiana  this  proportion 

has  stood  at  about  50%  since  1959.^ 

Number  and  types  of  firms 

5.  There  were.  190  firms  in  the  chemical  and  allied  products  industry 
in  Indiana  in  March,  1964.  Altho  the  largest  number  of  firms 

(49)  was  in  the  Agricultural  Chemicals  Subgroups,  this  constituted 
only  6%  of  the  employment.  The  second  largest  number  of  firms 
(30)  was  in  the  subgroup  of  Soap,  Detergents  and  Cleaning 
preparations.  Cosmetics  and  Other  Toilet  Preparations  ~ and  this 
subgroup  constituted  15%  of  the  employment.  Altho  there  were 
but  26  drug  manufacturing  firms,  they  constituted  over  50%  of 
the  employment  in  this  industry  (over  12,000  people).  For  a 
complete  listing  of  the  nuitiber  of  firms  and  per  cent  of 
employment  by  subgroups,  see  appendix  1. 


Size  of  firms 

6.  As  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  1,  the  greatest  nuniber  of  fi3nns  (70%) 
were  made  up  of  fewer  than  50  employees.  Tiie  probability  of 
these  smaller  firms  requiring  technician  level  employees  xs 
high;  in  larger  firms  employing  professional  chemists  and 
engineers,,  there  are  also  requirements  for  supporting  technicians. 
This  is  illustrated  in?Appendix  2 where  it  is  shown  technician 
occupations- fit  -into  the  various  stages  in  the  life  of  a 
technical  product. 


^•Refers  to  the  reference  number  in  the  Selected  Bibliography 
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Location  of  firms  ana  industry  ooncentration 

7.  The  nunfbers  of  manufacturing  firms  in  the  chemical  and  allied 
products  industry,  by  county,  are  shown  in  Appendix  3.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Marion  County  (Indianapolis)  is  the  Indiana 
center  for  the  chemical  and  allied  products  industry*  As  of 
March  1964,  there  were  42  fim»s  employing  36%  of  this  industry's 
employment  in  Marion  County,  representing  8, 750  people^  Next 
came  Lake  County  with  21  firms  employing  14%  (about  3,400)  of 
this  industry's  employment.  The  only  other  counties  employing 
over  1,500  were  Vigo  with  8 firms,  Elkhart  with  6,  Vanderburgh 
with  5,  and  Clark  with  4 firms.  More  than  80%  of  the  employment 
in  this  industry  is  located  in  these  six  counties  mentioned  - 
with  Marion  County  being  the  king-pin.  For  a listing  of  the 
largest  firms  by  name  in  this  industry  and  their  location  by 
city,  please  see  Appendix  4. 

Related  occupations 

8.  There  is  a broad  spread  in  the  occupations  in  which  chemical 
technicians  may  find  employment.  Over  35  are  listed  in  Appendix 
5.  However,  specialized  chemical  technicians  who  are  trained 

in  certain  academic  options,  are  better  fitted  for  enqployment 
with  certain  industries  or  subgroups  than  others.  Educational 
program  objectives  for  technicians  must  be  prepared  with  job 
requirements  for  the  pertinent  occupations  in  mind.  The 
program  should  provide  for  some  occupational  mobility  and 
provide  a broad  enough  base,  so  that  with  additional  experience, 
the  graduate  can  advance  successfully,  and  be  able  to  do 
further  study  in  order  to  increase  his  effectiveness. 
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RUBBER  AND  PLASTICS  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURING 

Employment 

9.  There  war>  an  average  of  24,100  persons  employed  in  rubber  and 
plastics  products  manufacturing  in  Indiana  during  1964. 

( Coincidentally,  this  is  comparable  to  the  state  employment  in 

the  chemical  industry.)  Slightly  less  than  16,000  were  employed 

in  making  rubber  products,  and  slightly  more  than  8,000  were 

making  plastic  products.  The  employment  gain  in  1964  over  '63 

in  rubber  and  plastics  t*>gether  was  nearly  10%;  however,  it 

7 

was  only  slightly  over  1%  for  rubber  and  12%  for  plastics! 

10.  The  fact  that  employment  in  plastics  has  been  growing  steadily 
and  faster  than  employment  in  rubber  products  in  Indiana  is 
true  in  the  rest  of  the  nation  as  well.  In  1958,  Hoosier 
eirployment  in  plastics  was  33%  as  much  as  rubber  employment; 
by  1964,  plastics  was  52%  as  much  as  rubber  employment.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  the  Nation  are  42%  and  63%  . 
respectively . ^ 

Nuniber  and  types  of  firms 

11.  There  were  152  establishments  manufacturing  rubber  and  plastics 
products  in  Indiana  in  December,  1964.  Altho  the  largest  nunber 
of  firms  (97)  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  miscellaneous 
plastic  products,  they  employed  only  35%  of  the  work  force  in 
this  group.  There  were  50  firms  manufacturing  fabricated  rubber 
products  other  than  tires  and  inner  tubes  - which  constituted 
56%  of  the  employment.  Five  firms  made  tires  and  inner  tubes, 
employing  about  9%  of  the  force.  The  number  of  rubber  manu-* 
facturing  establishments  has  been  relatively  stable  from  1960 
thru  1964  - moving  from  52  to  55.  In  the  plastics  area,  the 
number  of  firms  moved  from  76  to  97  during  the  same  period. 

For  a more  complete  listing^  see  Appendix  6. 
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Size  of  firms 

12.  The  rubber  products  manufacturing  establishments  are  generally 

larger  in  employment  than  those  making  plastic  products.  Greater 
percentages  of  employment  are  concentrated  in  the  larger  rubber 
products  firms.  For  exatt^le,  in  March  1964,  about  25^  of  the 
rubber  products  firms  employed  250  or  more  persons  while  this 
Was  true  of  only  9^  of  the  plastics  firms.  Almost  Q4%  of  those 
employed  in  rubber  products  firms  worked  in  establishments  of 
250  or  more:  only  half  of  those  employed  in  plastics  fiinns 

worked  in  plants  of  250  or  more.  (For  a complete  listing  of 
percent  distribution  of  establishments  by  size  and  percent 
distribution  of  employment,  please  see  Appendix  7.)  In 
Indiana,  there  are  more  firms  engaged  in  manufacturing  plastics 
products  than  rubber  products,  but  insofar  as  employment  is 
concerned,  they  are  much  smaller  in  size.  The  probability  of 
these  smaller  firms  requiring  technicians  is  high.  (Please 

see  Appendix  2 for  exattples  of  where  technician  occupations 
may  fit  into  stages  in  the  life  of  a technical  product.) 

Location  of  firms  and  industry  concentration 

13.  The  numbers  of  establishments  in  rubber  and  plastics  products 
manufacturing  by  county  are  shown  in  Appendix  8.  Of  the  152 
related  establishments,  12  counties  accounted  for  75%  of  the 
approximately  24,000  ettployees.  The  major  concentrations  are: 


Counties 

St.  Joseph  and  Elkhart 
Marion  ahd  Hamilton 
Wabash  and  Grant 
Vanderburgh 


Percent  of 
Employment 

28% 

15% 

9% 

7% 


Approximate 
Nunber  Employed 

6,750 

3,600 

2,160 

1,680 


For  a listing  of  the  names  of  the  largest  firms  in  this 
industry,  and  their  location  by  city,  please  see  Appendix  9. 

Related  occupations 

* 

14.  As  stated  previously  in  paragiraph  8,  there  is  a very  broad 
spread  in  the  occupations  in  which  chemical  technicians  may 
find  employment.  Over  35  of  these  occupations  are  listed  in 
Appendix  5. 
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THE  PRIMARY  METALS  INDUSTRY  M 

1 

Sirmlovnifinii  ^1 

1 

15.  The  total  employment  in  the  primary  metals  industry  in  Indiana  i 1 

H 

averaged  100,500  in  1964*  This  was  a 6^1%  increase  over  1963*  fl 

H 

This  industry  is  second  in  size  only  to  the  electrical  machinery  , fl 

B 

industry  Wiiich  averaged  an  annual  employment  of  101,200  in  I 

^K 

Indiana*  There  was  a slightly  erratic  employment  pattern  in  fl 

1 

the  primary  metals  industry  from  1953  thru  1960*  Since  1960  fl 

however,  there  has  been  a steady  and  uninterrupted  growth.^^  1 

I 

In  August,  1965,  Indiana  employment  in  the  primary  metals  I 

industry  was  111,300  and  still  growing.  fl 

^K 

16*  The  Hoosier  primary  metals  industry  employment  represented  1S%  I 

B 

of  the  total  manufacturing  employment  in  the  State  and  8^  of  fl 

B 

the  total  primary  metals  industry  employment  in  the  Nation*  fl 

B 

According  to  1964  figures,  10%  of  the  Nation’s  steel  mill  fl 

t 

employment  was  in  Indiana:  two  thirds  of  the  State's  fl 

employment  in  this  industry  was  in  steel  mills *^^  1 

'^B 

Number  and  tvoes  of  firms  9 

1 

17*  There  were  220  establishments  in  the  Indiana  primary  metals  I 

:B 

industry  in  March,  1964*  Altho  the  largest  nuniber  of  estab-  1 

B 

lishments  were  foundries  (110),  these  accounted  for  slightly  fl 

^B 

over  20,000  employees.  The  largest  employment  (over  63,000)  I 

B 

is  found  in  the  28  establishments  in  the  subgroup  of  olast  I 

B 

furnaces,  steel  wprks,  and  rolling  and  finishing  mills.  1 

;B 

For  a more  complete  listing  of  the  nuniber  of  establishments  1 

B 

in  each  subgroup  and  the  employment  in  each,  please  see  fl 

fl 

Appendix  10*  fl 

B 

Size  of  firms  fl 

B 

18.  Like  the  chemical  industry, iin  the  primary  metals  industry  1 

B 

there  are  many  more  small  than  large  firms  - but  a majority  fl 

B 

of  the  employees  are  found  in  the  fewer  large  steel  mills*  fl 

'^B 

For  example,  about  135  of  the  220  firms  each  employ  less  fl 

B 

than  100  people,  but  there  are  about  25  firms  having  more  fl 

B 

than  500  employees  but  less  than  1,000  and  another  25  fl 

B 

having  more  than  1,000  employees.  Please  see  Appendix  11  fl 

for  more  details.  fl 
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I Location  of  firms  and  industry  concentration 

I 19,  The  greatest  concentration  of  establishments  in  the  primary 
metals  industry  in  Indiana  is  foCind  in  the  Northwest  corner 
of  the  State.  Lake  County, with  29  establishments,  is  of 
course  the  leader;  where  there  are  over  73,000  persons 
employed.  Immediately  adjacent  counties,  stretching  to  the 
east  (viz.  Porter,  LaPorte,  St.  Joseph,  Elkhart  and  Kosciusko), 

& 

; make  up  a northwest  tier.  Although  Marion  County,  with  26 

establishments  is  second  to  Lake  in  this  regard,  none  of  the 
counties  adjacent  to  Marion  has  any  related  activity  which 
is  significant  and  there  are  only  about  4,000  employed  in 

[ Marion,  There  are  over  6,000  employed  in  Howard  County. 

I There  is  county  on  the  State's  southern  border  - or  any 

county  adjacdnt  to  those  border  counties  - which  has  related 
employment  of  at  least  600.  Please  see  Appendix  12  for  a 
more  complete  listing  of  primary  metals  establishments  by 
county.  See  Appendix  13,  for  a listing  of  the  largest  firms, 
by  name  and  city  location. 

Related  occupations 

20.  Metallurgy  engineering  technicians  are  needed  in  a variety  of 
occupations  in  the  primary  metals  industries.  However,  there 
is  a broad  spread  in  the  occupations  where  chemical  technicians 
may  find  employment  which  are  applicable  to  the  primary  metals 
industry.  Some  of  these  occupations  are  listed  in  Appendix  5. 
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THE  FOOD  INDUSTRY 


Employment 

21.  In  1964,  employment  in  the  Indiana  food  industry  averaged 
46, 900 • Activities  included  in  this  industry  are  the  manu- 
facture of  food  and  beverages  for  human  consumption,  ice, 
table  and  animal  fats  and  oils,  and  prepared  feeds  for 

animals.  In  Indiana*  the  food  industry  employs  more  people 

13 

than  any  industry  in  non-durable  goods  manufacturing.  By 
August,  1965  this  industry  employed  49,200  people. 

22.  In  Noveinber,  1964,  meat  and  dairy  products  firms  accounted  for 
over  40%  of  the  employment  in  the  State's  food  industry;  since 
1960,  there  has  been  a very  slight  drop  in  the  employment  of 
meat  and  dairy  products  firms.  Annual  average  employment  in 
the  food  industry  as  a whole  has  been  relatively  stable. 

Within  the  total  food  industry,  the  annual  average  employment 
in  canning  (about  3,800  people)  has  been  slowly  rising,  but 

it  has  not  reached  its  1953  high. 

Number  and  types  of  fims 

23.  There  were  782  establishments  in  the  food  industjry  in  Noventber 
1964.  The  largest  subgroup  number  (204  firms)  processed  dairy 
products  and  employed  about  8,000  people.  Next  largest  is 
meat  products  with  131  establishments  but  these  employed  over 
11,000.  Beverages  were  third  and  bakery  products  fourth, 
each  employed  about  6,800.  Please  see  Appendix  14  for  more 
details  of  establishments  by  subgroup  and  per  cent  of  employ- 
ment. Of  some  interest  in  the  employment  data,  is  the  fact 
that  most  subgroups  have  a fairly  consistent  pattern  over  the 
calendar  year  - except,  as  expected;  in  the  canning  and 
preseirving  area.  In  this  case,  employment  is  fairly  steady 
from  January  through  July  at  nearly  4,000;  it  jumps  to  a 
peak  of  about  10,000  in  Septeiiber  and  by  October- Noveiiber  is 
back  to  the  4,000  norm  employment  figure. 
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Location  of  firms  and  industry  concentration 

24.  The  location  and  concentration  of  firms  and  employment  in  the 
food  industry  generally  is  correlated  with  the  population 
distribution  within  the  State,  For  example,  the  largest  number 
of  firms  in  the  food  industry,  90  of  them,  are  found  in  Marion 
County  (viz.  Indianapolis),  en^loying  over  12,500  people. 

Next  comes  Lake  County  with  46  firms  (viz.  East  Chicago-Gary* 
Hammond);  these  firms  employ  more  than  4,200.  Third  with  39 
firms  is  Allen  (Fort  Wayne) , fourth  with  35  is  Vanderbu  gh 
(Evansville),  and  fifth  with  34  is  St.  Joseph  (South  Bend). 
Elkhart  County  (Elkhart),  Vigo  (Terre  Haute)  and  Delaware 
(Muneie)  follow.  For  a more  comprehensive  listing  of  the 
nunibet  of  establishments  in  the  food  industry,  by  county, 
please  see  Appendix  15. 

25*  For  a listing  of  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  this 
industry  and  the  cities  in  which  they  are  located,  please 
see  Appendix  16. 

Related  occupations 

26*  As  stated  earlier  in  this  report,  there  is  a wide  variety  in 
the  occupations  in  which  chemical  technicians  may  find  employ- 
ment - a number  are  related  to  the  food  processing  industry. 

For  a listing  of  possible  job  titles  or  occupations,  please 
refer  back  to  Appendix  5* 
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THE  PETROLEUM  REFINING  IMDUSTRY 


Employment  and  industry  concentration 

27.  The  eit^Xoyment  in  this  industry  totals  about  7,400  people, 

which  is  the  smallest  insofar  as  employment  is  concerned, 

that  is  included  in  this  study.  However,  the  concentration 

in  the  Gary-Hammond-East  Chicago  complex  is  significant,  where,  as 

16 

of  August  1965,  about  6,500  were  employed.  An  examination 
of  the  employment  in  this  industry  shows  a steady  decrease 
(e.g.  it  was  approximately  8,000  in  1963);  the  downward 
trend  is  not  great,  but  it  is  quite  consistent;  undoubtedly 
a reflection  of  applying  automated  and  mechanized  processes 
in  modern  plants. 

28.  Xn  view  of  the  fairly  small  numbers  en^loyed,  the  concen- 

* t 

trStion  in  one  area  and  the  lack  of  en^loyment  growth 
potential,  no  more  detailed  data  will  be  discussed  here 
for  the  petroleum  refining  industry. 

INDIANA  WORK  FORCE.  STATE  AND  AREA  SUMMARY 
EMPLOYMENT  FOR  STATE  AND  SEUBCTED  CITIES  BY  INDUSTRY 

Employment  concentration  summary 

29.  Prom  the  foregoing,  insofar  as  industry  en^loyment  concentra- 

tions related  to  the  chemical  technology  are  concerned,  the 
following  extract  pertains^^:  (Figures  in  000 *s) 


Manufacturing 

Industry 

Pood 

Chemicals 
Rubber  & Plastics 
Petroleum  Prod. 
Primary  Metals 

Sub- totals 


All  Manufacturing 


Nonmanufacturinq 
^leinr^ces  & Misc. 


Total 

Gary-Hammond 

Indiana- 

Port 

South 

Employed 

East  Chicago 

polis 

Wayne  Bend 

49.2 

4.2 

12.6 

3.9 

2.3 

25.1 

3.5 

9.6 

- 

1.5 

24.1 

1.0 

3,6 

1.7 

6.7 

7.4 

6.5 

.3 

- 

- 

111.3 

73.2 

_1^ 

217.1 

88.4 

30.0 

7.1 

12.1 

664.9 

111.1 

123.4 

40.5 

34.3 

164.5 

16.6 

40.0 

11.7 

13.8 
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30.  There  is  a heavy  employment  concentration  of  over  73,000  in 
the  primary  metals  industry  in  the  Gary-Hammond*East  Chicago 
complex,  and  an  expected  concentration  (over  4,000)  in  the 
food  industry  as  v/ell;  the  state's  petroleum  refining 
industry  is  almost  entirely  in  this  area  - but  total  employ- 
ment is  relatively  small  at  6,500.  In  the  Indianapolis  area 
there  is  a concentration  of  almost  10,000  in  the  industrial 
chemical  industry  with  a large  percentage  (over  50%)  in  the 
drugs  and  pharmaceutical  subgroup.  There  is  a large 
employment  in  the  foods  processing  industry  (over  12,000) 
and  lesser  numbers  in  rubber  and  plastics,  and  in  primary 
metals.  South  Bend  shows  up  pretty  strong  in  the  rubber 
and  plastics  industry  (6,750).  The  employment  trend  is 
upward  for  all  the  above  industries  except  for  Pood  - where 
changes  are  relatively  insignificant,  and  for  Petroleum 
where  employment  is  coming  down  steadily. 

31.  In  addition  to  the  Services  and  Miscellaneuas  subgroup 
shown  in  paragraph  29  above,  there  are  other  larger 

17 

employment  concentrations  in  the  nonmanufacturing  au^as. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a need  for  chemical/technical 
professionals  and  technicians  in  a nuntber  of  other  sub- 
groups; however,  they  are  not  believed  to  be  critical  to 
this  study  and  the  form  of  the  data  available  does  not 
permit  a reasonable  basis  for  chemical  technician  manpower 
estimates. 

32.  Appendix  17  contains  an  employment  summary  showing  selected 
industries  by  state  and  key  metropolitan  areas.  The  author 
takes  responsibility  for  the  additions,  estimates,  and  any 
errors  that  might  have  been  made  from  basic  statistical 
data  supplied  by  the  Indiana  Employment  Security  Divlsiou*^^ 


SCIENTISTS,  ENGINEERS  AND  TECHNICIANS 
AS  A PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 


Scientists  and  engineers  percentactes  and  nurobers  by  selected 
industries 

33.  In  all  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States, 


scientists  and  engineers  comprised  approximately  3,8  per 
cent  of  total  employment  in  1962.^®  This  percentage  varies 
considerably  in  each  industry;  please  see  Appendix  18  for  a 
breakout.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  considering  the 
time  elapse  (from  1962),  trends  and  other  factors  involved, 
but  using  reference  18  as  the  base  point,  the  author's 
estimates  are  as  follows: 

PERCENTAGES  AND  NUMBERS  OF  CURRENT  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 
FOR  SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS:  IN  INDIANA 
BY  SELECTED  INDUSTRY  CLASSIFICATIONS 


\ 


Scientists  and 

Estimated  No.  i 

Engineers  as  a 

of  Scientists 

^^USTRY 

Percent  of 

and  Engineers 

Total  Employ- 

in  Indiana 

ment 

ALL  MANUFACTURING 

3.8% 

Food  and  kindred 

1.4% 

700 

Industrial  chemicals 

11.4 

.1,500 

Drugs  and  pharioaceuticaXs 

17.0 

2,000 

Petroleum  refining 

10.0 

700 

Rubber  & miscellaneous  plastics 

2.1 

500 

Primary  metals 

2.8 

3,000 

NONMANUFACTURING 

Services  and  miscellaneous 
(Includes  labs,  management 
Consulting  services*  and 
engineering  and 
architectural  services) 

6.4% 

10,000 
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Technician  percentages 

34,  The  national  average  of  technicians  per  100  scientists  and 
engineers  is  approximately  69.^^  (However,  this  existing 

ratio  is  lower  than  most  authorities  recommend  * a point 
which  requires  separate  treatment  in  this  study.)  Further, 
this  existing  technician  ratio  varies  considerably  between 
industries.  It  is  necessary  therefore  that  two  technician- 
level  requirements  be  computed  for  each  industry.  The  first, 
ratio")  will  be  based  on  the  national  actual  ratios 
as  reported  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  (please  see 
Appendix  19  and  reference  19);  the  second  technician-level 
requirements  will  be  computed  on  a ratio  considered 
desirable  by  identified  authorities;  these  will  be  called 
the  "B  ratios". 

"A  ratios"  ,:af  technicians  to  employment  by  industry 

35.  As  stated  earlier,  the  latest  National  Science  Foundation 

19 

report  will  be  used  as  the  source  for  confuting  "A 
ratios".  On  this  basis,  the  percentage  factors  to  be 
applied  against  the  total  employment  to  determine  the  actual 
number  of  technicians  for  each  industry,  are  computed  by 
multiplying  the  average  nuiaber  of  technicians  per  100 
scientists  and  engineers,  as  a percentage,  with  the 
scientists*  and  engineers'  percentage  of  total  employment, 
then  multiplying  this  product  with  the  total  employment. 

The  following  pertains: 


Actual  Aver. 
No.  of  Tech. 
Per  Scientist 
or  Engineer 

Actual  Aver. 
Percentage 
of  Scientists 
and  Engineers 
to  Total 
Emoloyment 

Derived  Per- 
centage of 
Technicians 
to  Total 
EmDlovment 

TOTAL 

.69 

3. ox 

2.07X 

ALL  MANUFACTURING 

•62 

2^36X 

Industry 

Food  and  kindred 

.63 

1.4 

.88X 

Chemical  (Industrial) 

.46 

11.4 

5,24 

Drugs  and  Pharmaceut.- 

.46 

17.0 

7.82 

Petroleum  refining 

.45 

10.0 

4.50 

Rubber  '&  inisc.  plastics 

.61 

2.1 

1.28 

Primary  metals 

.59 

2.8 

1.65 

NONMANUFACTURIl^ 

« i 

2.50 

Jag 

4.75 

Services  (non-manuf . ) 

1.20 
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Note:  The  preceding  table  reflects  actual  industry-wide 

ratios.  There  are  important  internal  variations.  For 
example#  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  recently 
conducted  a survey*  of  133  companies  having  11# 000 
employed  chemical  technicians  and  learned  the  actual  ratio 
of  technicians  to  researchers  was  ,80  to  1 with  the 
estimated  ratio  within  ten  years  expected  to  be  1.2  to  1, 
This  survey  also  indicated  that  more  than  one- third  of 
the  respondents  were  having  difficulty  in  obtaining 
trained  technicians#  and  about  80%  favor  a formal  two- 
year  college  level  course  designed  for  chemical 
technicians. 

^Report  on  Chemical  Technician  Training  based  on 
a survey  among  Research  Directors  of  Member 
Companies  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists ' Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 


"B  ratios"  of  technicians  to  employment  by  industry 

36.  "If  we  had  enough  qualified  technicians  available#  engineers 
might  be  able  to  stretch  their  talents  much  farther  * , , , 

Some  experts  believe  the  optimum  ratio  is  four  technicians  for 
every  engineer.  A conservative  evaluation  would  call  for  at 
least  two  technicians  working  with  the  average  engineer. 

Based  upon  estimates  of  current  graduates  of  technical 
institutes#  we  are  now  producing  less  than  one  technician 
for  every  two  engineers".  This  quotation  is  taken  from  a 
statement  of  position  prepared  by  the  Engineering  Manpower 
Commission  of  Engineers  Joint  Council  in  May  1963.^® 
Manifestly#  the  ratio  of  technicians  to  engineers  shown  in 
situation  "A"  (paragraph  35)  is  too  low  - and  the  con- 
servative estimate  of  technical  institute  graduates  (one  for 
every  two  engineers)  is  corroborated  in  the  actual  technician 
ratio  statistics  cited  by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
Therefore#  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  and  considering 
both  factors  (actual  ratio  and  authorities  views)  the 
following  average  nuniber  of  technicians  per  scientist  and 
engineer  will  be  applied  to  compute  the  "B  ratios": 
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"B  ratio*' 

technicians 

Industry 


Recommended  No. 
of  technicians 
per  scientist 
or  engineer 


Aver.  % of  scien- 
tists and 
engineers  to 
total  employment 


% of  techni- 
cians to 
total  employ- 
ment 


All  manufacturino 

2._2 

8.36% 

Food  and  kindred 

2.5 

1.4 

3.5 

(Industrial)  chemical 

2.0 

XX  • 4 

22.8 

Drugs  & pharmaceuticals 

2.0 

17.0 

34.0 

Petroleum  refining 

2.0 

10.0 

20.0 

Rubber  & misc.  plastics 

2.5 

2.1 

5.3 

Primary  metals 

2.0 

2.8 

5.6 

Nonmanu  f a c tur ina 

2.5 

1.9 

hM 

Services 

3.0 

6.4 

19.2 

I 


& 


I 


I 

I 


Note:  In  1959  the  published  results  of  the  American  Society 

of  Engineering  Education  Survey  of  Technical  Institute 
Education  resulted  in  a report  by  6.  Ross  Henninger,  that 
the  companies  surveyed  indicated  a r.edian  of  desired  ratios 
of  technicians  to  engineers  in  1967  at  1.9  to  1.  (This  is 
an  increase  over  the  present  ratios  and  the  trend  is  upward. 

J.  P.  L.) 

LABOR  TURNOVER 

Accession  and  separation  rates 

37.  In  a manpower  study  of  this  sort,  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  present  the  total  accession  rates  and  break  out  the  new 
hires,  as  it  is  the  latter  which  the  author  will  apply-  as  a 
factor  in  determing  technician  manpower  needs.  The  separation 
rates  will  also  be  shown  for  comparative  purposes.  Please 
see  Appendix  20  for  labor  turnover  details  for  selected 
industries.  Technically,  when  the  total  accession  and 
separation  rates  are  equal,  the  employment  situation  is  in 
balance  - or  at  least  it  is  stable.  (Nhen  accession  rates 
exceed  separation  rates,  employment  is  growing,  as  it  is  in 
the  chemical  industry,  - and  of  course  there  is  a vice 
versa  as  portrayed  in  the  petroleum  industry) . The  new  hires 
include  consideration  of  the  job  vacancies  made  by  industry 
e3Cpansion,  upward  occupational  mobility,  job  changes  and 
attrition,  and  therefore  are  considered  to  be  appropriate  to 
a study  concerning  training  program  output  goals. 

Note:  An  "accession"  is  any  addition  to  the  employment 

rolls;  "new  hires"  are  additions  who  have  never 
before  been  employed  in  the  establishment  or  former 
employees  not  called  back  (viz,  layoffs  or  transfers). 
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New  Hires 

38.  Admittedly,  applying  “new  hire"  rates  may  result  in  under- 
stating the  training  needs,  as  other  accession^  as  well 


as  regular  employees  require  training  » Further,  pro- 
ponents of  technical  training  and  education  make  a good 
case  for  all  technicians  to  take  refresher  and  new  courses 
throughout  their  careers.  Nevertheless,  a conservative 
rate  is  considered  appropriate  to  offset  some  of  the  other 
elements  applied  in  this  study  which  will  undoiibtedly 
reflect  a high  side  of  chemical  technician  needs. 

39.  The  author  will  depend  primarily  on  the  actual  and  derived 
average  new  hire  rates  as  reflected  in  Appendix  20,  modified 
to  reflect  late  trends  and  the  author *s  judgements  of 
related  factors*  The  following  data  then  apply: 

Adjusted  Adjusted 

Monthly  New  Annual  New 

Industry  Hire  Rate  Hire  Rate 


I 

c 

I 

I All  Manufacturin 


Primary  metals 
Food  industries 
Chemical s ( Industrial ) 
Drugs  and  pharmaceuticals 
Petroleum  refining 
Rubber  and  plastics 


2.5% 

MsM 

2.0 

24.0% 

2.5 

30.0% 

1.8 

21.6% 

1.4 

16.8% 

.3 

3.6% 

2.7 

32.4% 

DETERMIHftTION  OP  TECHNICIAN  REQUIREMENTS  - 
BY  INDUSTRY  AlgP  LOCALE 

Methodology  review  and  extension 

40.  The  past  and  present  total  employment  by  industry  subgroups^ 
and  by  local  areas  in  Indiana  has  been  deteirmined.  Likewise, 
the  national  percentage  of  scientists  and  engineers  to  total 
employment  by  indi-'^^try  has  been  presented.  The  national 
ratio  of  technicians  to  scientists  and  engineers  by  industry 
is  also  known  - therefore  the  ratio  of  technician  to  total 
employment  was  computed;  this  was  adjusted  for  time  factors, 
trends,  and  variations  between  subgroups  within  each 
industry. 

Next,  the  new  hires  were  separated  from  the  total  labor 
accessions  - by  industry  and  subgroups.  Again,  trends 
and  other  factors  were  applied  to  arrive  at  a monthly  new- 
hire  accession  rate  for  each  industry.  Using  the  follow- 
ing foannula,  the  annual  nuxiiber  of  newly  hired  technicians 
needed  for  each  industry  can  be  computed: 

Annual  new  hire  technicians  ~ (total  employment 
by  industry) y (average  % of  scientists  and 
engineers  to  total  employment) X (ratio  of 
technicians  to  scientists  and  engineers )^ 

(annual  new-hire  rate). 

The  above  calculations  reflect  existing  rates  of  technicians 
to  total  employment  and  are  labelled  *'A  ratios".  Authori- 
ties are  agreed  that  the  existing  ratios  are  too  low, 
therefore,  recommended,  in  lieu  of  existing,  technician 
ratios  are  applied  to  arrive  at  the  more  optimum 
situation,  called  "B  ratios".^.. The  next  step  is  to 
actually  compute  the  numbers  of  new  hire  technicians 
for  each  industry  by  locale. 

Annual  technician  reguirements  - bv  industry  and  locale 

41.  The  results  of  computing  the  many  factors  and  data  described 
earlier  are  reflected  in  Appendix  21.  (In  fact,  these  data 
signal  areas  for  further  study  in  other  than  the  ^chemical 
technology  - which  should  be  accomplished  in  later 
studies  ...)  However,  the  real  meat  of  the  voluminous 
details  can  be  summarized  by  making  a few  key  extractions: 
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NUMBER  OF  NEW  HIRE  TECHNICIANS  REQUIRED  ANNUALLY  BY  IMDUSTRY  IN 

SELECTED  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 


INDUSTRY 

State 

Gary/  Hammond 

Indiana-  Fort 

South 

A or  B 

Wide 

East  Chicago 

polis 

Wayne 

Bend 

Ratio 

ALL  MANUPAC- 

4/700 

787 

874 

287 

243 

A 

TURING 

16.700 

2.786 

3.095 

1.016 

860 

B 

g-Ood 

130 

11 

33 

10 

6 

A 

517 

44 

132 

41 

24 

B 

Chemical 

313 

39 

* 

129 

* 

17 

A 

(Ind.  £c 
Drugs) 

1/370 

175 

518 

— 

75 

B 

Rubber  & 

100 

4 

15 

7 

28 

A 

Plastics 

415 

17 

62 

29 

115 

B 

Petroleum 

12 

11 

1 

A 

Products 

53 

47 

2 

— 

B 

Primarv 

441 

290 

* 

15 

6 

6 

A 

Metals 

1.496 

984 

-Si 

,2Q, 

21 

B 

Sub-Totals 

969 

355 

193 

23 

57 

A 

3/851 

1/267 

766 

90 

236 

B 

^Attention  is  invited  particularly  to  these  areas  * to  be  ^ecussed 
in  conclusions  and  recommendations « 


Note:  This  study  addresses  the  technician  as  the  worker  in  the 

occupational  area  between  the  craftsman  or  skilled  worker  on 
one  end/  and  the  professional  chemist  or  engineer  on  the  other 
end^ closest  to  the  professionals.  The  technician  has  more 
knowledge  of  scientific  and  engineering  theory  and  methods 
than  the  craftsman  or  skilled  worker.  The  technology  educational 
program  consequently/  is  made  up  of  college- level  courses/ 
of  some  two  years  duration/  and  usually  leads  to  an  associate 
degree.  In  this  regard/  the  author  knows  of  no  such  technician 
program  of  appreciable  size  for  the  chemical  technology  in  the 
asterisked  areas. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


42 « Chemical  technicians  are  recognized  and  needed  in  the  areas 

of  production  of  chemical  and  allied  products  and  in  research 
of  new  and  improvement  of  known  products  in  Indiana  indus- 
tries. 

43.  In  Indiana  there  are  definite  employment  concentrations  of 
industries  related  to  the  chemical  technology.  These  are 
(1)  The  Gary,  Haimaond,  East  Chicago  complex  where  well 

over  100,000  employees  are  found  in  the  primary  metals 
area.  On  the  conservative  side,  (using  A ratios 
described  in  paragraph  35)  about  290  related  tech- 
nicians are  needed  annually  as  new-hire  accessions. 

This  is  an  adequate  basis  to  warrant  a metallurgical 
. engineering  technology  program  - oriented  essentially 
to  the  primary  metal  industries'  needs.  The  data 
indicates  that  a separate  chemical  technician  program 
is  also  justifiable  on  the  basis  of  at  least  40  new 
technicians  needed  annually  for  the  chemical  indus- 
tries alone.  This  is  at  least  doubled  by  the  chemical 
technicians  needed  in  primairy  metals,  petroleum 
refining,  food,  rubber  and  plastics,  sesnrices,  and 
other  areas.  If  the  B ratios  (explained  in  paragraph 
36)  were  applied,  the  total  technicians  needed  for 
these  industries  would  be  well  over  1.000  per  year, 
in  the  Gary,  Hammond,  East  Chicago  area!  (Please 
see  paragraph  8 regarding  occupations  and  paragraphs 
29  and  30  for  employment  summaries.  Also,  see  listing 
in  Appendix  5 for  broad  range  of  applicable  occupations.) 

The  possibilities  of  success  for  both  of  these  pro- 
grams is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  employment  is  growing  ' j 

in  the  industries  involved,  except  for  petroleum 

] 

refining. 


1 

(2)  In  the  Indianapolis  major  metropolitan  area,  there 

are  over  25,000  employees  in  the  chemical  industries; 
a large  portion  of  these  are  employed  in  the  drug 
and  pharmaceutical  industry  sub-group.  Important  too 
is  the  fact  employment  has  been  growing  in  these 
industries.  The  computations  show  that  conservatively 
speaking  (A  ratios),  about  130  new-hire  technicians 
are  required  annually  in  the  chemical  industry  classi- 
fication. These  are  supplemented  by  over  30  more 
technicians  in  the  food  processing  industries; 
additional  technicians  are  needed  in  the  rubber  and 
plastics,  services  and  other  groups.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  adequate  base  for  a chemical  techni- 
cian program,  - but  in  this  case,  the  orientation 
should  be  essentially  to  occupations  related  to  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals  and  allied  products  — 
to  include  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals,  industrial 
chemical  materials  and  allied  products,  food 
compounds  and  preservatives.  If  the  B ratios  were 
applied,  the  total  new  technicians  needed  annually 
would  exceed  750  in  the  Indianapolis  area. 

Please  see  paragraph  8 regarding  occupations  and 
paragraph  29  and  30  for  employment  summaries. 

Also  see  Appendix  5 for  a listing  of  related 
occupations. 
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RKCOMMEKPATIOWS 


44.  Based  on  the  data,  discussion,  and  conclusions  in  this  study 

it  is  recommended  that  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Industrial 
and  Mechanical  Engineering  take  into  consideration; 

a.  Separating  the  present  chemical  and  metallurgical  engineer- 
ing technology  program  at  the  Calumet  Regional  Campus  into  two 
curricula  - one  designed  for  chemical  technicians  - the  other 
for  metallurgical  engineering  technicians. 

b.  Presenting  the  chemical  technician  program  at  the 
Indianapolis  Regional  Campus. 

c.  Obtaining  the  advice  and  assistance  of  specialized  ^ hoc 
curriculum  committees  in  the  development  of  the  curricula  and 
related  matters. 

d.  Establishing  liaison  with  professional  chemical  societies 
for  advice,  assistance,  and  publicity.  (See  Appendix  22  for 
listing  of  chemical  societies. 

e.  Including  the  following  factors  in  the  development  of 
these  programs  in  order  that  the  graduate: 

(1)  Be  qualified  to  enter  the  occupations  in  the 
industry  concerned. 

(2)  Have  a broad  enough  educational  base  for  occu- 
pational mobility,  and  so  that  with  additional 
experience,  he  can  progress  to  higher  job  levels  and 
Increased  responsibility  and  productivity. 

(3)  Be  prepared  for  continuing  studies  to  avoid  job 
obsolescence  and  to  enhance  his  chances  of  success. 

f.  Evaluating  the  advisability  of  applying  provisions  of 
Title  VIII,  inasmuch  as  both  "CHiemical  Technology"  and 
"Metallurgy  Technology"  are  identified  as  specific  curricula 
titles,  related  to  occupational  fields  necessary  for  the 
national  defense.  (Please  see  Appendix  23.) 

45.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Director  of  the  Purdue  Calumet 
Regional  Campus  take  into  consideration; 

a.  The  desirability  and  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
chemical  technician  program;  and 

b.  Obtaining  the  assistance  of  members  of  the  Industrial 
Advisory  Board  in  planning  the  program  implementation. 

46.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Director  of  the  Purdue  Indianapolis 
Regional  Campus  take  into  consideration: 

a.  The  desirability  and  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
chemical  technician  program;  and 

b.  Obtaining  the  assistance  of  members  of  the  Industrial 
Advisory  Board  in  planning  the  program  implementation. 
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[ coliater:al  items 

Curricula 

J 

47.  Chemical  technicians  are  needed  in  the  research  o£  new  and 
the  improvement  oi  known  products,  in  pilot  plant  operations, 
and  in  the  production  of  chemicals  and  allied  products. 

The  general  requirements  /for  a chenr.al  technology  program, 
with  suggested  curriculxun  guides  and  detailed  supporting 
information  (e.g.  curriculum  outline  as  shown  in  Appendix 
f 24,  course  outlines  and  descriptions,  library  and  laboratory 

needs,  and  cost  estimates),  are  presented  in  a late  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  publication.  It  is  OE-80031,  Technical 
Education  Program  Series  No.  5,  Chemical  Technology,  A 
Suggested  2*Year  Post  High  School  Curriculum,  O.  S. 

^ Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of 

Education^  1964.  (Available  through  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office  ~ 70  cents.) 

I This  guide  can  be  of  value  to  program  designers. 

48.  Another  sanple  chemical  technology  curriculum  is  attached 
as  i^pendix  25*  The  enphasis  (over  70%)  is  clearly  on  the 
technical  subject  area  in  this  illustration. 


5 Job  factor  comparison  chart  - selected  chemical  and  metallurgical 

occupations 

[ . 24 

[ 491  A publication  suggesting  techniques  for  determining 

courses  of  study  was  issued  in  1962  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  covering  both  chemical  and  metallurgical 
technologies.  Eleven  job  descriptions  were  shown  in 
closely  related  jobs.  Many  of  the  significant  character* 
istics  in  chemical  activities  pertain  to  both  the  chemical 
and  metallurgical  technologies  * but  this  is  not  true  o£ 
most  of  the  metallurgical  activities,  - as  they  are  unique 
to  the  metallurgical  technology.  Please  see  Appendix  26 
for  the  job  factor  con^arison  chart. 


i 


I 
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The  wrap- UP 


50.  A quote  from  page  1 of  the  publication  cited  in  paragraph 
4;7  is  considered  appropriate*  . "His  • . (a  chemical 
technician's)  special  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics  as  applied  in  the 
chemical  industry,  pbntbined  with  his  broad  knowledge 
of  laboratory  techniques,  chemical  processes,  and  the 
techniques  of  chemical  analysis  and  control  provide  a 
basis  for  his  working  closely  with  the  chemical  scientists 
and  chemical  engineers  • • • The  technician  performs  a 
special  and  indispensable  role  as  a member  of  the  scienti- 
fic (and  engineering)  manpower  team  in  chemical 
research,  pilot  plant  operation,  or  production",  Purdue 
University  can  provide  the  educational  program  for 
technicians  to  do  just  that. 


J,  P,  Lisack 

Associate  Professor  and 

Director 

Office  of  JManpower  Studies 
Purdue  University 
West  Iiafayette,  Indiana 
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1.  Industrial  Inorganic  and  Organic 

Chemicals  

2.  Plastics  Materials  and  Synthetic  Resins# 

Synthetic  Rubber#  Synthetic  and  Other 
Man-Made  Fibers#  Except  Glass  

3 . Drugs  

4.  Soap#  Detergents  and  Cleaning  Prepara- 

tions# Perfumes#  Cosmetics  and  Other 
Toilet  Preparations  

3,  Paints#  Varnishes#  Lacquers#  Enamels 
and  Allied  Products  

6.  Gum  and  Wood  Products 

7«  Agricultural  Chemicals  

8«  (Mot  Classified)  

9«  Miscellaneous  Chemical  Products  .... 


TOTAL 


28 

15% 

5 

6% 

26 

50% 

30 

15% 

29 

6% 

0 

49 

6% 

-.21 

2% 

190 

10095 

*For  source#  see  bibliography  reference  Mo.  2 


APPENDIX  2 


TECHNICIAN  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  THE  VARIOUS  PHASES  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  LIFE 

To  get  a picture  of  the  extent  of  technician  occupations  in  the 
various  phases  of  industrial  life,  one  might  follow  the  stages  in 
the  life  of  a technical  product.  This  figure  shows  that  tech- 
nicians of  one  type  or  another  are  used  in  all  of  these  stages. 


RESEARCH 


DESIGN 


CHEMICAL 

TECHNICIAN  OCCUPATIONS 


SALES 


Please  see  Appendix  5 
for  listing  of  related 
chemical  technician 
occupations 


INSTALLATION 


OPERATION 


SERVICE 


*Note.  for  source#  see  Bibliography  reference  number  3 
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APPENDIX  3 


Number  of  Manufacturing  Firms  in  the  Chemical  and 
Allied  Products  Industry* 

r in  Indiana,  by  County,  March  1964 


County 


NO . of  Firms 


Remarks 


MARION 


42 


Employed  about  8, 750 


1 


; -j 


i 

T 

J 


T 


LAKE 

21 

Emoloyed  about  3.400 

VIGO 

8 

Unloved  over  1.500 

ELKHART 

6 

Employed  over  1,500 

VANDERBURGH 

5 

Employed  over  1.500 

CLARK 

4 

Employed  over  1,500 

Notet  More  than  80%  of  the  employment  in  this  Indust 3ry  is 

located  in  the  above  6 counties.  Marion  is  the  center. 
Surrounded  by  the  remaining  5 which  are  on  the  State's 
border • 

ST*  JOSEPH 

7 

Employed  less  than  1,500 

ALLEN 

6 

Employed  less  than  1.500 

KOSCIUSKO 

5 

Emoloved  less  than  1.500 

LAPORTE 

4 

Employed  less  than  1.500 

All  remaining 

3 or  less 

Employed  less  than  1.500 
in  eacih 

*NOtes  For r source,  see  reference  4 
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APPENDIX  4 


SOME  OF  THE  LARGEST  FIRMS  IN  THE 
CHEMICAL  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY  IN  INDIANA  * 

(With  Cities  of  Location) 


FIRM 


CITY 


Eli  Lilly  & Company 


Indianapolis,  Greenfield,  and 
Lafayette 


Colgate-Palmolive  Company 


Jeffersonville 


Lever  Brothers  Company 


Hammond 


Miles  Laboratories,  Inc 


Elldiart 


Mead  Johnson  and  Company 


Evansville 


Pitman-Moore  Company 
(Division  of  Dow  Chemical  Co.) 


Indianapolis  and  Zionsville 


Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corn. 


Pejni  and  Warren  County 


union  Carbide  Corporation 
(Chemicals  Division) 
(Linde  Air  Products  Co.) 


Whiting 
East  Chicago 


Chartes  Pfizer  & Company,  Inc 


Terre  Haute 


Ethyl  VisQueen  Company 


Terre  Haute 


E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  & 
Company,  Inc. 


East  Chicago 


Commercial  Solvents  Corporation 


Terre  Haute 


*For  source,  see  reference  No.  5 
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The  range  of  occupational  titles  for  jobs  of  chemical  technician 
character  is  great.  Some  types  of  jobst  such  as  inspector#  laboratory 
assistant  or  various  types  of  production  technicians#  are  found  in 
almost  all  types  of  manufacturing  firms;  some  jobs  are  found  only  in 
a specific  industry.  The  following  listing  of  chemical  technician 
related  occupations  is  presented  to  provide  an  overview  of  their  great 
range . 

Analyst  or  Sampler 

Assistant  (aide)*  to  chemical  engineer 
Assistant  chemist 

Chemical  production  operator  or  technician 
Chemical  (research)  technician 
Chemicals  tester* 

Control  or  process  analyst*  (or  "trouble  shooter") 

Control  chemist 

Cost  analysis  or  cost  control  technician* 

Equipment  service  technician*  (operationt  maintenance  and/or 
inspection) 

Pood  process  technician* 

Inspector 

Cfoh  methods  technician* 

Junior  chemist 
Xiaboratory  assistant 
Xiaboratory  supervisor 
Xiaboratory  technician 
Metals  process  technician* 

Pilot  plant  operator  or  technician 
Pilot  plant  supervisor 
Plastics  technician 
Process  foreman  (or  supervisor) 

Paroduct  analyst  — 

Production  control  or  expediter*  technician 
Production  supervisor 
Ouality  control  technician 
Safety  technician* 

Salesm^ul  (product  ££,  equipment)* 

Sales  serviceman* 

Spectographic  technician 
Technical  illustrator 
Technical  writer 


^NCtej  For  source  see  reference  No.  6 and  occupations  discussed 
in  Chemical  Technology.  OE*8no31.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Healthf  Education  and  M^elfare,  1964. 


*Added  by  author 


APPENDIX  6 


RUBBER  AND  PLASTICS  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURING 

IN  INDIANA  SHOWING 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUP 

AS  OF  DECEMBER,  1964* 


Standard  Industrial  Classification 
Group  Code  and  Title 


Establish- 

ments 


Per  Cent  of 
Employment 


301  Tires  and  Inner  Tubes 


302  Rubber  Footwear 


303  Reclaimed  Rubber 


306  Fabricated  Rubber  Products 
(Not  elsewhere  classified) 


56% 


307  Miscellaneous  Plastics  Products 


TOTALS 


152 


35% 


100% 


NOTE:  There  was  an  average  employment  of  24,100  in  rubber 

and  plastics  products  manufacturing  in  Indiana 
during  1964. 


♦For  source,  see  reference  No.  8 
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APPB»D1X  7 


RUBBER  ACID  PLASTICS  PRODUCTS  HRCIUFACTURXNG  IN  INDIANA 

MARCH  1964* 


In  the  following  table  it  can  be  seen  that  in  Indiana  rubber  products  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  generally  larger  than  plastics  products  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Greater  percentages  of  employment  are  concentrated 
in  the  larger  establishments  in  rubber  products  than  in  plastics  products* 

In  March  1964  a quarter  of  the  rubber  products  establish^nts  employed  250 
or  more  persons  ^ile  only  9 per  cent  of  the  plastics  products  establishments 
employed  250  or  more.  Almost  84  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  rubber  pro- 
ducts establishments  worked  in  establishments  of  250  or  more.  About  half  of 
those  employed  in  plastics  products  establishments  worked  in  plants  of  250 
or  more. 


(1)  Percentage  Distribution  of  Establishments  by  Establishment  Size 

Employment 
Size  of 
Establish- 
ment 0-3  4-9  10-19  20-49  50-89  100-249  250-499  500-899 

Rubber 

Products  0 11.3  13.2  22.6  7.5  20.8  11.3  5.7 

Plastics 

Products  9.1  12.5  18.2  22.8  13.6  14.8  4.5  4.5 


1^000 


0-3 

4-9 

10-19 

20-49 

50-89 

100-249 

250-499 

SOO-899 

& Over 

0 

11.3 

13.2 

22.6 

7.5 

20.8 

11.3 

5.7 

r.6 

9.1 

12.5 

18.2 

22.8 

13.6 

14.8 

4.5 

4.5 

0 

5.7 

12.1 

18.3 

22.7 

11.3 

17.0 

7.1 

5.0 

2.e 

(2)  Percentage  Distribution  of  Employment  by  Size  of  Establishment 


Establish- 

ment 

0-3 

4-9 

10-19 

20-49 

50-89 

100-249 

250-499 

500-999 

1,000 

&^Over 

Rubber 

Products 

0 

0.2 

0.6 

2.4 

1.8 

11.2 

13.5 

13.6 

56.7 

Plastics 

Products 

0.2 

1.0 

2.9 

9.2 

11.1 

25.9 

18.7 

31.0 

0 

Both 

0.1 

0.5 

1.3 

4.6 

4.9 

16.0 

15.2 

19.3 

38.1 

*For  source/  see  reference  No.  8 
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APPENDIX  6 


NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  RUBBER  AND  PLASTICS 
PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURING  BY  COUNTY* 
DECEMBER,  1964 


Counts 


No«  of  Establishments 


Remarks 


Elkhart 


County  employment  is 
more  than  600 


Marion 


St.  Joseph 


Allen 


Vanderburgh 


DeKalb 


Grant 


LaPorte 


Cass 


Wabash 


Noble 


All  others 


4 or  less 


Employment  is  less 
than  600  in  each 
county 


*For  source,  see  reference  No.  9 
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APPENDIX  9 


SOME  OF  THE  LARGEST  FIRMS  IN  RUBBER  AND  PLASTICS  PRODUCTS 

IN  INDIANA  - BY  CITY* 


Locationr. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Mishawaka  and  Indianapolis 


General  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  Wabash#  Logansport#  Marion#  and 

Evansville 


B.  F*  Goodrich  Tire  Company 


Woodburn#  Allen  County 


Firestone  Industrial  Products  Co* 
Division#  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company 


Muncie 


The  Richardson  Company 


Indianapolis 


Monsanto  Company 


Ligonier 


Kent  Plastics  Corporation 


Evansville 


Amos-Thompson  Corporation 


Edinburg 


*For  source#  see  reference  No.  7 
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I 

J 


INDIANA  PRIMARY  METALS  INDUSTRY: 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUPS 

MARCH  1964* 


Standard  Industrial  Classification  Industry  Estab- 
Group  Code  and  Title  lishment 


Per  Cent  of 
Employment. 


331  Blast  Furnaces,  Steel  Works,  and 
Rolling  and  Finishing  Mills 


63% 


332  Iron  and  Steel  Foundries 


14% 

14,000+) 


333  Primary  Smelting  and  Refining  of 
Nonferrous  Metals 

334  Secondary  Smelting  and  Refining  of 
Nonferrous  Metals 


335  Rolling,  Drawing  and  Extruding  of 
Nonferrous  Metals 


11% 


336  Nonferrous  Foundries 


6% 

(=  6,000+) 


337 

338 


(No  Classification) 


339  Miscellanebus  (including  iron  and 
steel  forging  and  primary  metals 
manufacturing  not  elsewhere 
classified) 


TOTAL 


220 


100% 

(*  100,500 
people) 


NOTE:  In  1964,  total  employment  in  the  primary  metals  industry 

in  Indiana  was  100,500*  This  was  a 6.1%  increase  over  1963. 


*For  source,  see  reference  No.  11 
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APPENDIX  11 


220  ESTABIiISHMENTS  IN  THE 
INDIANA  PKIMARY  METALS  INDUSTRY 
BY  SIZE 
MARCH  1964* 


1,000  or  More 
Employees 


500  to  999 
Employees. 


7 % 


7 % 


100  to  499 
Eragployees*^ 


25  % 


Fewer  Than 
50 

^rployees 


48  % 


13  % 


50  to  99 
Employees 


NOTE:  In  1964,  total  employment  in  the  primary  metals 

industry  in  Indiana  was  100,500.  This  was  a 6.196 
increase  over  1963. 


I 


*For  source,  see  reference  No.  11 
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Ztake 

29 

Employed 

over 

63,00C 

Marion 

26 

Employed 

over 

3,000 

Allen 

16 

Employed 

over 

3,000 

St.  Joseph 

11 

Employed 

over 

1,000 

Howard 

10 

Employed 

over 

600 

Grant 

10 

Employed 

over 

600 

Delaware 

10 

Employed 

over 

1,000 

Vigo  . 

9 

Employed 

over 

1,000 

Elkh€urt 

9 

Employed 

over 

600 

Kosciusko 

6 

Employed 

over 

600 

Wayne 

6 

Employed 

over 

600 

Porter 

5 

Employed 

over 

600 

LaPorte 

4 

Employed 

over 

600 

Henry 

4 

Employed 

ssax. 

600 

i 

Noble 

3 

Employed 

over 

600 

Fountain 

3 

Employed 

over 

600 

Randolph 

3 

Employed 

over 

600 

Bartholomew 

3 

Employed 

over 

600 

Lawrence 

3 

Employed 

over 

600 

Tippecanoe 

2 

Employed 

over 

600 

All  Others 

6 or  less 

Emoloved  under  600  in 
each  county 

Note:  There  were  a total  of  220  establishments.  The  20  counties 

listed  by  name  account  for  9S%  of  the  total  employment. 

*For  source « see  reference  No.  12 
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APPENDIX  13 

SOME  OF  THE  IAR6EST  FIRMS  IN  THE  PRIMARY 
METALS  INDUSTRY  IN  INDIANA* 


Eim 


U.  S«  steel  Company 


Gary 


Inland  Steel  Company 


East  Chicago 


The  Youngstovm  Sheet  and  Tube  Company 


East  Chicago 


Continental  Steel  Corporation 


Kokomo 


Midwest  Steel  Division, 

National  Steel  Corporation 


Portage 


Harrison  Steel  Castings  Company 


Attica 


Aluminum  Company  of  America 


Lafayette  and  Nevd^urgh 


Blaw  Knox  Company 


East  Chicago 


Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
(new  facilities) 


Portage 


*For  source,  see  reference  No.  10 
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*For  source#  see  reference  No.  14  ‘ 
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APPENDIX  15 


NUMBER  OF 

ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  FOOD 
IN  INDIANA,  BY  COUNTY* 
NOVEMBER  1964* 

INDUSTRY, 

Countv 

No.  of  Establishments 

Remarks 

Marion 

90 

Countv  emoloyment  over 

Lake 

46 

II 

Allen 

39 

II 

Vanderburgh 

35 

II 

St.  Joseph 

34 

II 

Elkhart 

28 

II 

Vigo 

25 

II 

Delaware 

22 

II 

Madison 

18 

II 

Bartholomew 

12 

It 

LaPorte 

10 

11 

Wayne 

10 

II 

Adams 

8 

It 

Floyd 

7 

II 

Noble 

7 

•1 

Dearborn 

5 

M 

Gibson 

4 

•1 

Scott 

4 

II 

NOTE : There  were 

782  establishments  in  all 

. The  above  however, 

account  for  the  employment  of  over  37,500  people,  which 
represents  over  80^  of  the  industry. 


The  employment  in  all  other  counties  was  less  than  500 
people  and  are  not  listed. 


*For  source,  see  reference  No.  15 
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APPENDIX  16 


SOME  OF  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTORERS  IN  THE  FOOD 
INDUSTRY  IN  INDIANA  IN  1964* 


Firm  Location 


Stark f Watzel  and  Company,  Inc.  Indianapolis 


Emge  Packing  Company  Fort  Branch  and  Anderson 


Harhoefer  Packing  Company  Huncie 


H/grade  Food  Products  Corporation  Indianapolis 


Morgan  Packing  Company  Austin,  Columbus,  Brownstown, 

Franklin,  Scottsburgh,  Redkey 
and  Converse 


Joseph  E.  Seagram  & Sons,  Inc.  Lavrenceburg,  Milan,  and 

Je  f £er sonv ille 


Great  A & P Tea  Company,  Inc. 

(Quaker  Maid  Division)  Terre  Haute 


Central  Soya  Company,  Inc.  Indianapolis,  Ft.  Wayne,  Decatur 


Continental  Baking  Company  Indianapolis,  Gary,  Hammond 


The  Borden  Company  Indianapolis,  Lafayette,  Ft.  Wayne, 

South  Bend,  Terre  Haute,  and 
Haimnond 


Stokely-Van  Can^,  Inc.  Indianapolis,  Greenwood,  Peru, 

Tipton,  St.  Paul,  Elwood,  and 
Shelbyville 


*For  source,  see  reference  No.  13 
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APPENDIX  18 

TABLE  III-ll.  SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS,  BY  INDUSTRY  CLASSIFICATION, 

AS  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

FOR  1961  and  1962* 


Industry 


^NUFACTURING  (ALL) 

Food  and  kindred  products 
Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Industrial  chemicals  'n 


Drugs  and  pharmaceuticals 
Other  chemical  products 
Petroleum  refining 


suh*groups 


Glibber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 
Primary  metals 


Blast  furnaces  and  basic", 

steel  products 
■ 

Other  primary  metals  j 


NONMANUFACTURING  (ALL) 

Mining 

Contract  construction 
Services 

Commercial  laboratories,^, 
consulting  services 
Engineering  and  archi-  ( 

tectural  services  ) 

Other  seirvices 
(including  medical  & dental) 


sub- 

groups 


sub-groups 


January  January 
1961  1962 


Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 


3.9% 


1.2 


10.5 


11.4 

16.3 


7.2 


8.1 

2.1 


2.8 


2.5 


3.7 


1.9 


4.4 

2.1 


6.5 


8.3 


26.7 


5.7 


3.7 


3.8% 


1.3 


10,2 


11.3 

16.9 


9.7 


2.0 

2.6 


2.2 


3.6 


1.9 


3.8 

2.5 


6.4 


8.2 

26.1 


5.6 


5.6 


*Extract  from  National  Science  Foundation,  NSF  64-26,  Scientific  and 
Technical  Manpoitfer  Resources.  November,  1964,  page  27 
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- 1 1 .T  IT 


TABLE  III-7.  SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS,  TECHNICIANS, 
AND  RATIO  OF  TECHNICIANS  TO  SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS, 
BY  INDUSTRY  CLASSIFICATION,  X962* 


Scientists 


Average  number  of 
technicians  per 
100  scientists  and 


INDUSTRY 


& Engineers  Technicians engineers 


\ 


i 

k 


Total 

851,600 

585.100 

Manufacturing  (All) 

613,600 

379,500 

62 

Food  & kindred  products 

22,200 

13 , 900 

63 

Chemicals  and  allied 
'products 

95,500 

43 , 400 

46 

Petroleum  refining 

20,900 

9,400 

45 

Rubber  and  miscella- 
neous plastics 

7,700 

4,700 

61 

Primary  metals  industry 

32.000 

18,900 

59 

Blast  furnaces  and 
basic  steel  products  I 

20,200 

12,20(T) 

60 

V 

other  primary  metals  J 

11,800 

6,700J 

57 

Nonmanufacturing  (All) 

238.000 

205,500 

M 

Mining 

24,600 

10 , 100 

41 

Contract  construction 

41,000 

24,600 

60 

Services 

86,000 

103 . 800 

120 

Commercial  labs, 
and  consulting  \ 

services  \ 

34,100 

36,100 

106 

Engineering  and  arch-\ 
itectural  services  y 

^ 49,800 

60 , 000  \ 

, 120 

Other  services  / 

1,800 

3,500  1 

192 

Medical  and  dental  / 
laboratories  J 

700 

4, 100  J 

580 

Agricultural , fore  stry 
and  fisheries 

1,000 

1,700 

181 

♦Extract  from  National  Science  Foundation,  NSF  64-28,  Scientific  and 
Technical  Manpower  Resources#  Novesoiber,  1964,  page  24. 


j 
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APPENDIX  20 

LABOR  TURNOVER  ^ 

IN  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  INDIANA*'^ 


MANUFACTURING 


Irimarv  Metals 


Food  Industries 


Chemicals  ind. 


Drugs 


Petroleum  Ref. 


Rubber  & Plastics 


PER  100  WORKERS  EMPLOYED 


ACCESSION  RATES 
TOTAL  


NEW  HIRES  ONLY 


65*  64 


63 


62  Aver.*i  65* 


64 


63  62 


3.7  3.3  3.1  3.4  i 3.37 


2.9  2 .7 2.6  2.3 


4.1  3.5  3.4  3.5 


2.8  2.1  2.2  2.1 


1.7  1.2  1.4  1.3 


.9 


,,6 ^ 


.4 


3.8  3.1  3.3  4.1 


2.62 


2.7  2.3  1.9  1.9 


2.5  2.2  1.4  1.0 


3.62 


2.7  2.3  2.1  2.2 


2.30 


1.40 


-62 


2.0  1.3  1.4  1.2 


1.5  1.0  1.2  1.1 


■ 3 .3  .3  .2 


3.57 


2.9  2.2  2.1  2.8 


Aver . ’*1 


2.20 


1.77 


2.32 


1.47 


1.20 


.27 


2.52 


^For  source  of  1962  thru  1964  data#  see  reference  21 
2 

Excludes  canning  and  preseirving 
^Determined  or  Computed  by  J.  P.  Lisack 

t 

O' 


APPENDIX  21 


' \/ 


NUMBER  OF  TECHNICIANS  REQUIRED  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  LOCAL  A 


1 in  Etttploy-  Technicians  % New  No. 


(Figures  in 
000 ’s) 

INDUSTRY 


ALL  MANUFACTURING 


& KI 


Gary,  Hammond 
East  Chicago 

Indianapolis 
Fort  Wayne 
South  Bend 
Sub-totals 


Employ- 
ment by 
Industr 


664.9 


49.2 


Gary,  Hammond 
East  Chicago 

Indianapolis 
South  Bend 


(Fort  Wayne, 
.In§iqnj.fi,cant) 


25.1 


3.5 

9.6 


Sub-Totals 


BER  & PLASTICS 


Gary,  Hammond 
East  Chicago 

Indianapolis 
Port  Wayne 
South  Bend 
Sub-Totals 


24.1 


1.0 

3.6 


15.69 

55.58 


% New  No.  New 

Hires  Hires? 

Annually  Technicia 


30.0% 

30.0% 


20.0%2 

2£.09^ 

18.0%3 
18 .0%! 

20.0%2 

20.0%2 


.039 

.175’ 

.129 

.518 


.310 

r^r  rrr^^»  s 

32.4% 

1.280 

32.4% 

.013 

32.4% 

J.05 3_  . 

32.4% 

.046 

32.4% 

. „32.^ 

.022 

32.4% 

. ^090_  . 

32.4% 

.086 

32.4% 

. .1.3 5 5_  . 

. _32.4% 

Average,  Chemical  (Indus.)  and  Drugs 
Adjusted,  favoring  Chemical  (Industrial) 
Adjusted,  favoring  Drugs  and  Phasrmaceuticals 
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APPENDIX  21  (continued) 


r 


Stl4J,l-  ^■'Br^.T--  rTTTTT 


INDUSTRY 

Employ- 
ment by 
Industry 

Technicians  % New 

Employed  Hires 

% No.  Annually 

No.  New 
Hires f 
Technicians 

Ratio 

ir'KTROUEUM  REPINING 

7.4 

4.50% 

.333 

3.6% 

.012 

■ i 

A 

20.0% 

1.480 

3.6% 

.053 

B 

Gary,  Hatnmond 

6.5 

4.50% 

.293 

3.6% 

.011 

A 

East  Chicago 

W 

„20.^_ 

i-300  _ 

_ _ 

.047 

B 

Indianapolis 

.3 

4.50% 

.014 

3.6% 

.001 

A 

w M M — — 

_20.0%„ 

-.060  _ 

_ 1.^ 

^002 

B 

Sub-Totals 

.012 

A 

* 

.049 

B 

PRIMARY  METALS 

m.3 

1.65% 

1.837 

24.0% 

.441 

A 

5.6% 

6.233 

24.0% 

1.496 

B 

Gary,  Hammond 

73.2 

1.65% 

1.208 

24.0%.' 

.290 

A 

East  Chicago 

_ 1 • 

1*100  _ 

_24.0%_  _ 

i9  . 

_ 1 „ 

3.9 

1.65% 

.064 

24.0% 

.015 

A 

Indianapolis 



_ 5*i^_ 

_*118  _ 

_24.^_  _ 

^012_  _ 

^B 

Port  Wayne 

1.5 

1.65% 

.025 

24.0% 

.006 

A 

l-6%_ 

-*084  _ 

_24.^_  _ 

.020 

B 

South  Bend 

1.6 

1.65% 

.026 

24.0% 

,006 

A 

_ 

_•  090  _ 

„24.0%_  _ 

.022  1 

^B 

pub-Totals 

.317 

A 

"M 

1.078 

B 

li^ote:  For  discussion  o£  A or  B ratios,  please  see  paragraphs  35  and  36 

of  study . 
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APPENDIX  22 

SELECTED  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  SOCIETIES  PERTINENT  TO  THE 

CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY^ 


American  Chemical  Society  * 

Araerican  Association  of  Cereal  Chemists,  Inc, 

American  Association  of  Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists 

American  Crystallographic  Association 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 

An'ierican  Institute  of  Chemists 

American  Leather  Chemists  Arrcociation 

lUuerican  Oil  Chemists  Society 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

^erican  Scientific  Glassblowers  Society 

^erican  Society  for  Metals 

^erican  Society  for  Quality  Control,  Inc. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
’^erican  Society  of  Brewing  Chemists,  Xnc. 

Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  of  North  America,  Inc. 
Association  of  Vitamin  Chemists 
Electrochemical  Society,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Corrosion  Engineers 

Radiation  Research  Society 

Society  for  Applied  Spectroscopy 

Society  of  Cosmetic  Chemists 

Society  of  Petroleum  Engineers  (AIME) 

Society  of  Plastics  Engineers,  Inc. 

Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc. 

************* 

*The  American  Chemical  Society  is  largest  with  total  membership  of  99,500. 

ACS  Divi.«ions  are : 


Agricultural  and  Pood  Chemistry 
Analytical  Chemistry 
Eiological  Chemistry 
Carbohydrate  Chemistry 
Cellulose,  Wood,  and  Fiber  Company 
Chemical  Education 
Chemical  Literature 
Chemical  Marketing  and  Economics 
Colloid  and  Surface  Chemistry 
Fertilizer  and  Soil  Chemistry 
Fluorine  Chemistry 
Fuel  Chemist3cy 
History  of  Chemistry 


Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry 
Inorganic  Chemistry 
Medicinal  Chemistry 
Microbial  Chemistry  and  Technology 
Nuclear  Chemistry  and  Technology 
Organic  Chemistry 
Organic  Coatings  and  Plastics 
Chemist3cy 

Petroleum  Chemistry 

Physical  Chemistry 

Polymer  Chemistry 

Rubber  Chemistry 

Water,  Air  and  Waste  Chemistry 


'For  Source  and  details  of  each  society,  see  reference  nuniber  22. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  FIELDS  FOR  WHICH  TITLE  VIII  PROVIDES  TRAINING 

Submitted  herewith  is  a broad  classification  of  occupational  fields 
necessary  for  the  national  defense  and  for  which  Title  VIII  training 
programs  are  being  offered.  This  list  covers  the  major  occupational 
fields  but  does  not  include  all  of  the  possible  areas  for  which 
training  may  be  provided  by  the  several  States. 


1.  AERONAUTICAL 


Curriculum  Titles: 

Aeronautical  Engineering  Technology 
Aircraft  Design  Technology 
Aircraft  Maintenance  Technology 


Course  Titles: 

Aerodynamics 

Assembly  Drafting  and  Design 
Engineering  Mathematics 
Stress  Analysis 
Weight  Analysis 


2.  CHEMICAL  AND  METALLURGICAL 

Curriculiim  Titles:  Course  Titles: 

Chemical  Technology  Chemical  Analysis 

Industrial  Chemical  Technology  Biochemistry 

Metallurgical  Technology  Organic  Chemistry 

Physical  Chemistry 
Chemical  Processes 

3.  CIVIL  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


Curriculum  Titles;  Course  Titles: 

Building  Construction  Technology  Estimating 

Civil  Technology  Reinforced  Concrete  Design 

Road  Building  Technology  Strength  , of  Materials 

Structural  Drafting 


4*  ELECTRICAL 


Curriculum  Titles: 

Electrical  Technology 
Electric  Power  Technology 


Curriculum  Titles: 

Electronic  Communications 
Technology 

Industrial  Electronics 
Technology 


Course  Titles: 

Electrical  Drafting 
Electrical  Layout  and  Design 
Industrial  Controls  & Instru. 
Electric  Power  Equipment 
Electric  Circuits 


ELECTRONICS 


Course  Titles: 

Electronic  Circuits 

Transistor  Theory  & Application 

Applied  Electronics 

Audio  Amplifiers  & Receivers 

Transducers 
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APPENDIX  23  (continusJ) 


6.  INSTRUMENTATION 


Carri.eulum  Titles: 

Aircraft  Instrumentation 
Technology 

Instrument  Control  Technology 
Instrument  Design  Technology 


Course  Titles* 

Electrical  Instruments 
Temperature  Indicators 
Electronic  Instruments 
Pressure  & Flow  Measuring 
Devices 

Automatic  Control  Instruments 
Analytical  Instrumentation 


7.  MECHANICAL 


Curriculum  Titles: 

Mechanical  Technology 
I4echanical  Drafting  & Design 
Technology 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrig- 
eration Technology 


Course  Titles: 

Applied  Mechanics 
Mtetal  Processing 
Kinematics 

Strength  of  Materials 
Tool  Design 


8,  PRODUCTION 


Curriculum  Titles: 

Production  Engineering 
Technology 

Industrial  Technology 


Course  Titles: 

Production  Planning  & Control 
Manufacturing  Analysis 
Quality  Control 


9.  TECHNOLOGIES.  N.E.C. 
(Not  Elsewhere  Classified) 


Curriculum  Titles 

Automotive  & Diesel  Technology 
Nuclear  Power  Technology 
Shipbuilding  Technology 


Course  Titles: 

Diagnostic  Laboratory 
Nuclear  Physics 
Marine  Drafting 
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CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUM* 
First  Year 


I 

i 

i 

FIRST  TERM 

General  Chemistry  I 
Mathematics  I 
Communication  Skills 
Physics  I (Mechanics,  Heat) 
Chemical  Technology  Seminar 
Total 

SECOND  TERM 

General  Chemistry  II 
Mathematics  II 
Technical  Reporting 
Physics  II  (Electricity,  Light) 
Total 


Class 

hours 

Labora  * 

tory 

hours 

Outside 

study 

Total 

hours 

4 

4 

8 

16 

5 

0 

10 

15 

3 

0 

6 

9 

4 

2 

8 

14 

_1 

_0 

-1 

-3 

17 

6 

34 

57 

4 

4 

8 

16 

4 

0 

8 

12 

2 

2 

4 

8 

-1 

_i 

li 

14 

10 

28 

52 

Second  Year 


THIRD  TERM 

Quantitative  and  Instrumental 

Analysis  I 3 

Unit  Operations  I 3 

Organic  Chemistry  I 3 

General  arid  Industrial  Econcmtics  3 

Total  12 


FOURTH  TERM 

Quantitative  and  Instrumental 


Analysis  II  3 

Unit  Operations  II  3 

Organic  Chemistry  II  3 

Industrial  Organization  and 

Institutions  3 

Total  12 


*For  source,  see  reference  No*  23 


6 

4 

4 

_0 

14 


6 

4 

4 

-0 

14 


6 

6 

6 

-6 

24 


15 

13 

13 

-9 

50 


6 15 

6 13 

6 13 


-1  -1 

24  50 
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I 


SAMPLE  TECHNICAL  CURRICULUM 
FOR  THE! 

CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY* 

The  occupational  demands  on  technicians  call  for  broadly  educated  per- 
sons. Individuals  must  have  some  proficiency  in  the  basic  fields  of 
knowledge,  especially  those  most  related  to  their  fields  of  specialize* 
tion.  For  this  reason,  the  educational  program  might  be  viewed  as 
having  two  fundamental  components,  the  basic  academic  and  the  vocational 
specialty. 

These  illustrations  are  drawn  from  actual  practice.  A full  description 
of  the  content  is  impossible,  and  the  titles  do  not  reveal  the  true 
nature  of  content.  In  many  instances  changes  are  either  needed  or  are 
underway.  Thus,  while  these  examples  give  a general  picture,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a fixed  pattern. 

The  following  classifications  are  used  in  listing  the  courses  of  each 
curriculum: 

1.  Technical  Subjects:  Course  titles  listed  under  this  classi- 

fication are  identified  as  special  laboratory  or  semi- 
professional  courses  designed  for  a specific  curriculum. 

2.  Related  Subjects:  Courses  listed  under  this  category  are 

classified  as  related  technical  subjects  vdiich  could  be 
applicable  to  two  or  more  curricula  but  are  not  necessarily 
prerequisite  for  all  curricula  provided  by  a single 
institution. 

3.  General  Subjects:  Courses  so  listed  are  normally  classi- 

fied by  the  institution  as  ''general  education”  or  "constants” 
and  are  required  of  the  majority  of  students  within  the 
educational  institution. 


♦Extract  from  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Illinois 
University  of  Illinois,  1960,  pp.  52-54* 

Extract  by  J.  P.  Lisack  30  September  1965 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(continue 
CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


First  Year 

i'echnical  Subjects 

General  Chemistry 
Organic  Chemistry  I 
Qualitative  Analysis 


Hours 


160 

144 

112 


Second  Year 

Technical  Subjects 

Organic  Chemistry  II 
Quantitative  Analy 
Physical  Chemistry 
Industrial  Chemistry 
Industrial  Analysis 
Chemical  Plant 
Operations 


Hours 


96 

208 

64 

64 

160 


^^elated  Subjects 

Mathematics  I 
Physics  I 


Related  Subjects 

Mathematics  II 
Physics  II 


General  Subjects 
Sociology 

Communications  (English) 
Orientation 


General  Subjects 

Social  Science  I,  II 


Subject  Totals 


Technical  Subjects 

1,072  hours 

72,04% 

Related  Subjects 

208 

13.98 

General  Subjects 

208 

13.98 

Curriculum  Total 

1,488  hours 

100.00% 
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JOB  FACTOR  COMPARISON  CHART* 


*For  source  see  reference 
No.  24 


Significant  characteristics 
in : 


CHSMICAL  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Has  knowledge  of  fundamental 

concepts  of  inoroanic  chemistry 


2>  Has  knowledge  of  fundamental 
concepts  of  oraanic  chemistry 


Has  knowledge  of  fundamental 
concepts  of  physical  chemistry^ 


Understands  and  follows  basic 
laboratory  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures in  analyzing  chemical 
compounds 


8 ■ 


Tests  chemical  products  in 
process  and  recommends 
changes  in  formula  or  pro- 

cessinq  if  necessary. 

Develops  new  chemical  products 
or  processes  or  improves 
existinq  ones 


Makes  computations  and  tabu- 
lates and  interprets  results 
of  tests  and  experiments 


Determines  combination  of  unit 
operations  required  for  most 
effective  manufacturing 

process 


APPENDIX  26 


CHEMICAL  TEOmCSiOGY 


4)« 

& 

X **  u 
u -P  a 9 

U (0  0!)  *10  iH 
CO  ^ >1  ^ iH 
4)  O iH  4-^;  CO 
n ^ CO  M -p 
4)  to  C O <U 
C4  iH  tO'-'  g 


metal lurgis 
metal  crys- 
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JOB  FACTOR  COMPARISON  CHART* 


*For  source,  see  reference  No.  24 

Significant  characteristics 
in; 

1 

CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

METALLURGICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Assistant 

chemist 

(resins) 

C€Pramics 

analyst 

Chemical 

technician, 

radiation 

Control 

analyst 

Laboratory 

assistant 

Research 

laboratory 

analyst 

Assistant 

metallurgist 

>1  c 
U (0 
O *H 
O >t 
*d  *H 

u 

Qjs  c 
A o a 
(0  0 o 

»4  *M 

Research 

laboratory 

analyst 

(extractive 

metallurgy) 

Research 

laboratory 

(physical 

metallurgy) 

Assistant 
metallurgist, 
metal  crys- 
tallization 

METALLURGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

11.  Understands  fundamental  con- 
cepts and  principles  of 
metallurav 

X 

1 

_i 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12.  Uses  laboratory  equipment 
such  as  ovens,  kilns,  auto^’ 
claves,  pyrometers.  X-ray 
machines,  hardness  testers, 
and  gas  analyzers  for  testing 
and  analyzing  metals  and 

alloys 

1 13.  Test  ore  saim;>les  to  in^rove 

j extraction  methods 

14 « Develops  new  or  improved 
techniques  for  finishing, 
hardening,  welding  or 

I brazing  metals  and  alloys 

15.  Develops  new  alloys  to  with-t:  *. 
stand  specified  environ- 
mental conditions  and  to 

I improve  workability  of  metals 
in  manufacturing  .^operations 

16.  Makes  nondestructive  tests  of 
metals  and  alloys  and  suggests 
modifications  for  product 

improvemeni: 


STUDIES,  REPORTS  AND  SURVEYS 

Number  Title  Date 

65-1  Industrial  Survey  201^  Specifications 

for  the  Baccalaureate  Graduate  January,  1965 

65-2  Engineering  Technicians  - Production 

and  Requirements  15  June,  1965 

65-3  A Manpower  Study  for  Technician-Level 

Educational  Planning  in  Indiana 

Concerning  the  Cnemical  Technology  20  October,  1965 


[ 

Publications  available  by  writing  to: 

Professor  J P,  Lisack 

Director,  Office  of  Manpower  Studies 

School  of  Technology 

Purdue  University 

West  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907 


THE  OFFICE  OF  MANPOWER  STUDIES 
and  the 

POLICY  GUIDANCE  COMMITTEE 


On  April  15,  1964,  the  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES  took  action  to  create 
The  School  of  Technology  and  simultaneously  authorized  the  Dean  to 
establish  "...an  administrative  organization  to  conduct  educational 
research  and  manpower  studies  to  provide  the  necessary  basic  data 
and  information  concerning  the  growing  and  changing  needs  and  demands 
for  technologically  oriented  education  and  programs."  The  Office  of 
Manpower  Studies  was  activated  in  response  to  this  action  and  was 
assigned  two  functions: 

(1)  to  establish  and  operate  a continuing  survey  of  man- 
power requirements  and  trends  in  Indiana  in  order  that 
educational  and  training  agencies  can  better  prepare 
people  for  employment  opportunities;  and 

(2)  to  encourage  research  activity,  in  the  University, 
aimed  at  solving  problems  and  developing  under- 
standings of  a more  fundamental  nature  in  the 
manpower  and  training  field. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Vice  President  for  Research,  an 
inter-disciplinary  Policy  Guidance  Committee  of  the  Office  of 
Manpower  Studies  was  formed  to  further  develop  the  concept  of  the 
office  and  to  help  identify  the  broad  avenues  of  research  that 
should  be  pursued.  Membership  of  this  committee  includes: 

C.  H.  Lawshe,  Chairman,  (Dean,  School  of  Technology) 

J.  P.  Lisack,  Secretary,  (Director,  Office  of 

Manpower  Studies) 

J.  S.  Day  (Industrial  Management) 

E.  M.  Eddy  (Industrial  Education) 

C.  E.  French  (for  L.  S.  Hardin)  (Agricultural 

Economics) 

B.  R.  Keenan  (Political  Science) 

D.  C.  King  (Graduate  School  - Psychology) 

6.  W.  McNelly  (Associate  Dean,  School  of  Technology) 

E.  W.  Noland  (Sociology) . 
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EXTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  manpower  study  is  to  determine  the 
number  of  technicians  needed  annually  in  the  Greater  Lafayette 
Area  for  the  electrical/electronic  technology.  The  study 
examines  the  employment  distribution,  trends  and  character- 
istics of  selected  industries  within  this  technological  area. 
The  National  and  State  aspects  are  also  considered  to  provide 
perspective  and  bases  for  comparisons. 

The  industries  included  in  the  study  are  the  standard 
industrial  classification  groups  of  Electrical  Machinery, 
Equipment  and  Supplies;  Communication;  and  Electric  Utilities. 
Manpower  data  are  presented  including  the  numbers  employed  in 
each  significant  industry  for  the  past  ten  years  - with  a 
projection  for  the  next  two  years.  Also  inciaded  are  Purdue 
University's  electronic  and  electrical  technician  needs. 

Ratios  of  scientists  and  engineers,  and  of  technicians  to 
total  employment  are  computed  for  each  industry.  The  lower 
parameter  of  technician  needs  is  determined  by  applying  the 
actual  (existing)  ratios  of  technicians  to  total  employment, 
and  the  higher  parameter  is  based  on  applying  ratios 
recommended  by  authorities  as  desirable.  The  new  hire  portion 
of  labor  accessions  and  other  factors  are  applied  to  determine 
an  approximation  of  the  numbers  of  technicians  required 
annually  for  each  industry. 

The  study  discloses  that  between  54  (minimum)  and  195 
(optimum)  new  technicians  are  required  annually  for  these 
local  industries  alone  - Which  is  enough  to  warrant  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  electrical/electronic  technician  educational 
program  on  Purdue's  Lafayette  Campus.  This  need  is  reinforced 
due  to  greatly  expanding  State  and  National  requirements  for 
technicians  in  this  technology. 

Discussion  of  the  occupations  concerned,  orientation  of 
the  educational  programs,  curricula  suggestions  and  collateral 
items  are  included. 

J.  P.  Lisack 
Director,  Office  of 
Manpower  Studies 
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Concerning  the 
ELECTRICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
for  the  Greater  Lafayette,  Indiana  Area 

January  1966 

PURPOSES 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  manpower  data 
and  the  technical  educational  program  implications  for  tech- 
nicians^ in  the  electrical  and  electronic  industries  in  the 
Greater  Lafayette  Area.  A secondary  purpose  is  to  present 
employment  and  manpower  information  concerning  other  occu- 
pational levels  in  this  technology.  Finally,  employment 
patterns  and  data  are  presented  for  other  significant  indus- 
tries. The  primary  industry  groups  selected  for  this  study 
are  the  following  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Groups: 

Major 

Group  Title 

36XX  Electrical  Machinery,  Equipment  and 
Suppl ies  (Mf g . ) 

48XX  Communication:  (Telephone,  Telegraph,  Radio) 

4910  Electric  Companies  and  Systems  (Utilities) 

Manpower  data  is  presented  for  each  industry  including  total 
employment,  employment  trends,  ratios  of  engineers  and 
technicians  to  total  employment,  new  hire  rates  and  other 
facts.  Requirements  data  is  projected  two  years  into  the 
future.  Also,  a brief  review  is  made  of  employment  in  the 


electrical  industries  Nationally  and  for  the  State  of 
Indiana  in  order  to  provide  a basis  for  comparison  and  fix 
perspective. 


Note: 


I 


The  ^ refers  to  the  reference  number  in  the 
Selected  Bibliography. 


The  term  "technician  as  applied  in  this  study  refers  to  the 
worker  in  the  occupational  area  between  the  craftsman  or 
skilled  worker  on  one  end,  and  the  engineer  (graduate  of  at 
least  a baccalaureate  program)  on  the  other  end.  The 
technician  is  somewhat  closer  to  the  engineer  than  the  crafts- 
man or  skilled  worker,  having  more  knowledge  of  scientific 
and  engineering  theory  and  methods  than  do  the  latter*  The 
technology  educational  program  consequently  is  usually  made 
up  of  college- level  courses  presented  in  a two  year  program 
which  usually  leads  to  an  associate  degree.^  The  author  knows 
of  no  such  technical  education  program  in  the  electrical 
technology  area  presented  in  the  Greater  Lafayette  Area. 
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3.  Actually#  the  technician  needs  reflected  in  this  study  are 
augmented  by  jobs  requiring  electrical  technicians  in  other 
manufacturing#  construction#  and  seicvices  areas.  Therefore# 
the  lower  parameter  of  the  needs  reflected  in  this  study  is 
quite  conservative. 

RATIOMALE 

4.  V9hen  the  total  employments  are  determined  by  industrial  and 
service  groups  related  to  the  electrical  technology#  it  is 
possible  to  apply  actual  ratios  of  engineers  (needed  for 
each  separate  industry  - as  these  ratios  vary  considerably) 
to  total  employment  in  each  and  derive  a reasonable  approxi- 
mation of  the  nuniber  of  engineers  employed.  The  nunibbr  of 
engineering  technicians  employed  can  then  be  computed  by 
applying  the  actual  National  averages  of  technicians  per 
100  engineers  for  each  industry.  This  actual  (existing) 
ratio  of  technicians  to  engineers  is  considered  to  be  too 
low  by  many  recognized  authorities  due  in  part  to  the 
inadequate  nuniber  of  technical  educational  programs  and 
other  reasons.  (This  matter  is  discussed  more  fully  in  the 
body  of  the  study.)  Therefore#  in  this  study#  the  technician 
and  engineer  employment  is  computed#  based  on  both  an  actual 
and  an  optimum  basis#  forming  the  low  and  high  parameters 

of  requirements. 

5.  Next#  by  applying  selected  labor  turnover  factors#  (new  hire 
portion  of  average  monthly  accession  rates)  that  are 
actually  being  experienced  in  Indiana  for  each  industry 
concerned^  it  is  possible  to  approximate  the  related  new 
manpower  needs.*  Of  course#  wherever  the  trends  in  industry 
employment  or  the  ratios  of  engineers  and  technicians  are 

up#  which  is  true  in  the  electrical  and  electronic 

2 

industries  and  continuing  growth  is  expected#  these 
additional  needs  must  be  included  with  replacement  or 
attrition  needs.  Further#  in  order  to  provide  bases  for 
comparisons  and  background#  related  State-wide  and  National 
aspects  must  be  examined.  All  factors  used  must  be  adjusted 
considering  time  elements#  unique  situations  and  other 
variables. 


2 


6.  Finally,  by  an  analysis  of  these  industry  and  manpower 

facts  and  ramifications  some  conclusions  and  recommendations 
concerning  technical  education  programs  can  be  made. 


7.  The  author  believes  that  the  effective  development  and 
improvement  of  technical  education  programs  is  directly 
related  to  the  increased  utilization  of  accurate  manpower 
data. 
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SOME  PERTIMEMT  POPUIATION  AND  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS 

ON  THE 

GREATER  LAFAYETTE  AREA  AND  TIPPECANOE  COUNTY^ 

8.  Population ; The  trend  in  population  of  Tippecanoe  County 
is  as  follows: 

1950  I960  Percent  Change  (Est.)  1970 

Total  74,473  89,122  19.79^  106,600 

(The  1970  estimate  is  based  on  projecting  the  1950-1960 
rate  of  change.)  The  19.7%  rate  of  growth  was  higher 
than  that  for  the  State-at-large,  which  was  18.5% 
during  the  1950-60  decade.) 

9.  There  are  only  two  cities  or  towns  having  a population  of 
more  than  1,000  (1960  population).  These  are 

Lafayette  42,330 

Ifest  Lafayette  12,680  (Special  census  count  in 

Noveitdaer  1965  showed  17,608) 

For  all  intents  and  purposes  of  this  study,  the  population 
and  industries  of  the  above  two  cities  comprise  the  heart 
of  this  county* 

10.  In  a recent  study  conducted  at  Purdue  University  for  Dr. 

John  W.  Hicks » Executive  /Assistant  to  the  President,  it  was 
determined  that  about  688  high  school  graduates  from 
Tippecanoe  County  schools  would  enter  college  in  1965. 

Based  on  current  population  data  and  assuming  that  high 
school  retention  will  increase  about  1 percent  per  year 
and  the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  who  go  to 
college  will  increase  about  1 percent  per  year,  it  is 
expected  there  will  be  approximately  850  Tippecanoe  high 
school  graduates  in  1970  and  1,103  in  1975  who  will  enroll 
as  college  freshmen. 

11.  Median  Income  and  Earnings:  The  family  median  income  for 

Tippecanoe  in  1960  was  $6,041;  the  median  for  Indiana  was 
$5,798.  The  average  weekly  earnings  (April  1 to  June  30, 

1961)  for  Tippecanoe  was  $122.09;  the  average  for  the  State 
was  $112.13.  By  1963  the  average  weekly  earnings  in  manu- 
facturing industries  for  Tippecanoe  County  reached  about  $130. 
Actually,  this  county  ranks  among  the  highest  in  the  State 
insofar  as  income  and  average  weekly  earnings  are  concerned. 
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12.  Employment : The  total  employment  in  Tippecanoe  County  in 

1960  was  33,538,  of  which  over  2/3rds  were  male.  Of  all 
occupational  groups,  the  largest  was  Professional^ 

Technical  and  Kindred  Workers,  (which  requires  the  highest 
educational  levels  of  all  other  groups) . Please  see 
Appendix  1.  This  is  not  a typical  manpower  situation  and 
it  has  significant  educational  ramifications.  The  fact 
that  Purdue  University  is  located  in  Tippecanoe,  is  of 
course  a major  factor  contributing  to  this  distribution  - 
(this  manpower  pattern  is  also  reflected  in  Monroe  County 
where  Indiana  University  is  located) * 

13.  A more  typical  manpower  distribution  by  occupational  groups 
is  reflected  in  Appendix  2,  which  shows  the  overall  employ- 
ment pattern  for  the  entire  State  of  Indiana.  Here,  the 
largest  employed  group  is  Operative  and  Kindred  Workers: 
next  comes  Craftsmen,  Foremen  and  Kindred  Workers;  then 
Clerical  and  Kindred  Workers  followed  by  the  fourth  group  - 
the  Professional  and  Technical  Workers.  Please  see 
Appendix  2 for  further  details. 

14.  As  expected,  the  size  of  employment  by  industry  groups 
parallel  the  size  of  the  related  occupational  groups.  In 
Tippecanoe  County,  over  30%  of  total  employment  is  found 
in  the  Professional,  etc.  group  followed  by  slightly  over 
21  percent  found  in  Manu fa ct ur ing . See  Appendix  3.  Again 
this  differs  from  the  typical  manpower  pattern  as  reflected 
in  the  situation  prevailing  for  the  State-at-large,  wherein 
the  largest  employment  at  607,633  is  found  in  Manufacturing, 
which  comprises  nearly  35.4%  of  the  entire  State  work  force. 
This  is  followed  by  the  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade  - which 
is  about  half  as  large  with  303,724  people  comprising  about 
17.7%.  Please  see  Appendix  4 for  further  details. 
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15.  National  Employment  in  Electrical  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Industry. 

It  is  calculated  by  the  author  that  the  total  National 
employment  in  this  industry  exceeded  1,500,000  in  1962. 
(Based  on  National  Science  Foundation's  studies  which  indi- 
cate that  an  employment  of  over  123,000  engineers  in  this 
industry  group  comprises  7.8%  of  total  employment.^) 
Further,  the  major  employers  in  this  industry  >have  reported 

annual  gains  in  employment  of  about  10%  over  the  recent 
5 

years . 

16.  This  National  growth  pattern  is  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing three  excerpts  from  the  latest  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  Occupational  Outlook  Report  Series : 

Job  opportunities  in  electronics  manufacturing 
are  expected  to  continue  to  expand  rapidly 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1960 *s  and  in  the 
longer  run.  More  than  900,000  workers  were 
employed  in  this  field  in  1962,  about  3^  times 
the  number  in  1950  . . . Opportunities  in  elec- 
tronics manufacturing  during  the  next  10  to  15 
years  will  be  particularly  good  for  scientists, 
engineers,  and  tectoicians,  as  well  as  for 
skilled  craftsmen.^ 

Several  thousand  job  opp^tunities  for  new 
felectric  light  and  power_]  workers  will  occur 
each  year  during  the  remainder  of  the  1960 *s 
and  in  the  early  1970 *s  ^ 

The  number  of  construction  electricians  is 
expected  to  rise  substantially  during  the 
remainder  of  the  1960 *s  and  in  the  longer  run 
primarily  because  of  the  large  increase  anti- 
cipated in  construction  activity.® 
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Indiana  Industries.  The  next  few  sections  in  the  study 
provide  more  specific  data  concerning  the  electrical  and 
electronic  related  industries  manufacturing  and  service 
employment  situations.  Probably  the  most  important  bach 
ground  statements  to  this  study  of  the  Electrical 
Technology  in  Tippecanoe  County  are  the  following:^ 


More  people  were  employed  in  Electrical 
Machinery  Industry  (Standard  Industrial 
Classification  - (SIC)  ~ Major  Group  36) 
than  in  any  other  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  State.  There  are  now  over  118«500 
people  employed  in  this  group  representing 
well  over  16%  of  all  the  manufacturing 
en^loyment  in  Indiana.  In  fact,  9 new 
electrical  machinery  manufacturing  plants 
were  opened  between  January  1964  and  June 
of  1965  employing  over  1,000  more  people. 
Next  in  size  after  the  Electrical 
Machinery  Industry  in  Indiana  is  the 
Primary  Metals  Industry  which  employs 
slightly  over  110,000,  followed  by  the 


Transportation  Equipment  Indust] 


over  92,000. 


Also  of  significance  is  the  fact  that  employment  in  the 


I electrical  machinery  industiry  in  Indiana  has  increased 

I each  and  every  year  since  1961,  and  is  now  at  its 

[ highest  level  ever.'*’^ 


19.  Tippec_anoe  Industries. As  explained  in  paragraphs  12 
thru  14,  the  pattern  of  employment  in  this  county  is 
atypical.  Insofar  as  the  bulh  of  the  county's  population, 
all  of  its  industries,  and  the  great  majority  of  those 
eiic^loyed  in  the  nonmanufacturing  area  are  concerned,  they 
are  located  primarily  in  the  Greater  Lafayette  Area 
(includes  West  Lafayette) . In  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries area,  the  largest  employment  is  found  in  the 
Primary  Metals  Group  (Specifically  SIC  3352;  Rolling, 
drawing  and  extruding  of  aluminum. ) The  employment 
pattern  here  has  been  exceptionally  stable  over  the 
years,  with  a modest  increase  since  1961.  Please  see 
Appendix  5. 
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20,  Of  more  direct  import  to  this  study#  is  the  employment 
pattern  found  in  the  Electrical  Machinery,  Equipment  and 
Supplies  Group  (SIC  36  and  subgroups).  As  can  be  seen  in 
Appendix  5 there  has  been  a phenomenal  rate  of  growth  in 
employment  in  this  group  since  September  15#  1963;  the 
employment  virtually  tripled#  from  542  to  1#694  during 
this  period, A late  checlc  of  December  15#  1965  employ- 
ment shows  a continuation  in  the  growth#  with  a reported 
employment  of  1#785,  Please  see  Appendix  6 for  the  latest 
enployment  data  by  subgroups  for  this  industry.  As  stated 
earlier#  the  National  Science  Foundation  has  reported  a 
10%  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  electrical  equipment 
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industry  group  as  a national  average.  Using  a growth 
rate  for  Indiana  of  12,5%  per  year  is  conservative  - but 
will  be  applied  in  this  study;  it  is  fully  justified  by 
the  above  data.  Therefore#  a 25%  increase  for  the  two 
year  employment  projections  for  this  group  will  be  used, 

21.  It  is  also  important  to  include  employment  considerations 
in  the  Communication  Group  (SIC  48)  and  the  electrical 
utilities  portion  of  the  Electric,  Gas  and  Sanitary  Service 
Group  (SIC  4910),  The  employment  recorded  in  Appendix  5 
shows  a somewhat  erratic  pattern  for  the  Communications 
Group#  and  a very  stable  situation  in  Electrical  Utilities, 
Therefore#  rate  of  change  will  be  applied  to  these 
groups  for  the  two  year  projection.  The  latest  employment 
in  these  areas  on  15  December  1965  was  approximately  415 
and  500  respectively.  See  Appendix  7 for  further  details, 

22.  In  addition  to  the  above#  there  is  a need  for  electrical 
and  electronic  technicians  on  the  service  staff  of  Purdue 
University*  These  are  discussed  in  the  next  paragraph, 

23,  Purdue  Ifaiversitv  Employment  of  Electronic  Technicians, 

The  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Personnel  Administration 
at  Purdue  has  provided  related  job  analysis  summaries 
and  job  requirements.  A review  of  these  indicates  that 
at  least  38  technicians  and  3 foremen  should  be  added  to 
the  Greater  Lafayette  Area  Electrical  and  Electronic 
Technicians  employment  totals.  More  details  concerning 
these  positions#  with  sample  job  summaries#  are  included 
in  Appendix  8 
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SCIENTISTS,  EKGIMEERS  AND  TECEIHICIAKS 
AS  A PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  NUMBERS 


BY  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES 


Scientists  and  Engineers  Percentages  and  Nuntoers  bv  Industry, 
In  all  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States#  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  computed  that  as  of 
January  1961#  3*9%  of  total  employment  was  made  up  of 
scientists  and  engineers.  This  average  dropped  to  3.89& 
in  January  1962.  The  percentage  of  scientists  and 
engineers  as  a percent  of  total  employment  in  the  Elec* 
trical  Equipment  and  Supplies  Industry  was  much  higher 
than  for  the  total  manufacturing  area  * namely#  B*2%  in 
January  1961  and  7*8%  in  January  of  1962.  Further  there 
was  a wide  disparity  in  the  percentages  of  the  subgroups 
within  this  industry.^  Please  see  Appendix  9 for  a more 
detailed  breakout. 

Note:  The  immediate  employment  of  all  engineer- 

ing graduates  - and  their  declining  percentage 
of  total  employment#  reflect  the  shortage  of 
engineers.  This  fact  further  emphasizes  the 
need  for  engineering  technicians. 


For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  following  table  was 
derived  using  the  data  in  Appendix  9 as  the  base  line. 

The  time  elapse  (from  1962)  as  well  as  the  trends  since 
then,  resulted  in  an  adjusted  estimate  of  the  percentages 
which  were  applied  to  the  total  employment  by  selected 
industries  as  reflected  in  Appendices  5,  6 and  7.  The 
following  then  pertains: 

Estimate  of  Percentages  and  Nuinbers  of 


Employed  in  Tippecanoe  Industries 


SIC  Group  and  Industry 


Scientists  and 
Engineers  as 
Percent  of  Total 
Employment 


Estimated 
Number 
Scientists 
& Engineers 


TOTAL 


All  Manuf  act  urine 


3.0% 

3.9% 


570 


345 


2433  Lumber  and  Wood 
3069  Rubber  and  Misc*  Proc. 
3352  Primary  Metals 
34XX  Fabricated  Metals 
3566  Non**elec.  Mach. 

36XX  Electric  Mach.  & Eq^ip.* 
3714  Transportation  Equip. 
Others  (estimate) 

All  Nonmanufacturing 

48XX  Communication* 

4910  Electric  Utilities* 
Others  (estimate) 


.5 

2.1 

3.6 

2.5 

4.6 

7.8 
3.2 

3.9 

jLii 

1.8% 

4.2% 

1.9 


5 

4 

90 

16 

35 

139 

34 

22 

195 

8 

4 

183 


*0f  primary  interest  in  this  study, 
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Technician  Percentages  and  Rumbers. 

The  national  average  of  technicians  per  100  scientists 

ahd  engineers  was  approximately  69  in  1962.  However# 

this  ratio  varies  between  industries  to  a considerable 

degree  - and  each  must  be  considered  separately.  These 

actual  ratios  are  lower  than  most  authorities  recommend. 

Competent  engineering  technicians  can  do  some  of  the  work 

now  occupying  a part  of  the  engineer's  time.  This  is 

verified  in  the  latest  Manpower  Report  of  the  President. 

wherein  speaking  of  the  growing  problem  of  educating 

sufficient  engineers#  it  is  reported: 

Special  efforts  must  be  made  to  increase  the 
number  of  qualified  technicians  and  use  them 
xaore  "effectively  in  order  to  conserve  pro- 
fessional skills 

What  is  a more  desirable#  or  optimum  ratio?  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a statement  of  position  prepared  by  the 
Engineering  Manpower  Commission  of  Engineers  Joint  Council. 

If  we  had  enough  qualified  technicians  available# 
engineers  might  be  able  to  stretch  their  talents 
much  farther  « • • • Some  experts  believe  that  the 
optimum  ratio  is  four  technicians  for  every 
engineer.  A conservative  evaluation  would  call 
for  at  least  two  technicians  working  with  the 
average  engineer.  Based  upon  estimates  of 
current  graduates  of  technical  institutes#  we 
are  now  producing  less  than  one  technician 
for  every  two  engineers. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing#  it  is  necessary  to ‘compute  two 
separate  statements  of  technician  requirements.  In  this 
study#  one  will  be  called  "A"  ratios  and  represent  the 
actual  situation  as  found  by  the  national  Science  Foun- 
dation; the  other  will  be  called  "0"  ratios  and  represent 
the  desirable  situation#  as  identified  by  authorities. 
These  two  positions  will  form  the  low  and  high  side  of 
the  parameters  for  technicians  needed  in  each  industry. 
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29-  **A*‘  Ratios  of  Technicians  to  Total  Employment  bv  Industry- 

I'hS  method  to  be  used  in  computing  this  ratio  (or 
percentage)  of  technicians  to  employment  will  be  as  follows: 


% of  technicians  ~ 


actual  No.  of 
tech,  per  100 
scientists  & engrs- 


100 


actual  % of 
X scients.  & engrs.  , 
to  total  employ- 
ment 


30.  Using  data  from  appendixes  9 and  10 « and  applying  the 
basic  formula  above*  the  following  pertains: 

*'A‘*  Technician  Ratios 

Actual  No.  of  Actual  % of  Derived  % of 

Tech,  per  100  Sci.  & Engrs.  Technicians 

Scientists  & to  Total  to  Total 

Industry  Engineers  Employment  Employment 


Totals 

31 

2^ 

2.07% 

All  manufacturing 

62 

3.9% 

2.42% 

Lumber  & Wood  Prod. 

114 

.5 

.57 

Chemical  & Allied 

46 

10.4 

4.78 

Rubber  Prod, 

45 

2.0 

.90 

Primary  Metals 

59 

3.0 

1.77 

Fabricated  Metals 

98 

2,3 

2.25 

Non-Electrical  Mach. 

82 

4.6 

3.77 

Elec.  Equip.  & Sup. 

69 

8.0 

5.52 

Transp.  Equip. 

52 

7.0 

3.64 

Instruments 

71 

8.6 

6.11 

Nonmanufacturing 

M 

1-9 

Communication 

154 

1.7 

2.62 

Elec.  Utilities 

63 

4.2 

2.65 

I 
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31.  “D"  Ratios  of  Technicians  to  Total  Employment  bv  Industry. 

The  basic  formula  used  for  the  "A"  ratios  will  l^e  applied, 
substituting  the  more  desirable  numbers  for  the  actual 
numbers  of  technicians  per  100  scientists  and  engineers. 
Considering  the  recommendations  of  the  Engineering  Man- 
power Commission  of  Engineers  Joint  Council  that  between 
2 and  4 technicians  per  engineer  were  desirable,  the  base 
line  for  judgments  will  be  an  overall  ratio  of  3 tech- 
nicians per  engineer.  (See  paragraph  27.)  Slight 
variations  are  made  to  this  base  for  each  industry  con- 
sidering actual  industry  and  personnel  practices.  The 
computations  for  the  D ratios  then  become: 

wpii  Technician  Ratios 


Industry 


Recommended 
Mo.  of  Tech, 
per  Scient. 
or  Engineer 


% of  Sci.  & 
Engrs.  to 
Total 
Employment 


% of  Tech, 
to  Total 
Employment 


Totals 

3.0 

3.0?S 

9.0^ 

All  Manufacturina 

2.8 

3.9 

10.9 

Lumber  & Wood 

3.5 

.5 

1.8 

Chemical  & Allied 

2.4 

10  #4 

24.9 

Rubber  Products 

2.5 

2.0 

5.0 

Primary  Metals 

2.8 

3.0 

8.4 

Fabricated  Metals 

4.0 

2.3 

9.2 

Mon- electrical  Mach. 

3.4 

4.6 

15.6 

Elec.  Equip.  & Supp. 

3.0 

8.0 

24.0 

Transp.  Equip. 

2.4 

7.0 

16.8 

Instruments 

3,5 

8.6 

30.1 

Monmanufacturina 

3.2 

.1.9 

j&a 

Communication 

5.0 

1.7 

8.5 

Elec.  Utilities 

3.0 

4.2 

12.6 
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LABOR  TURMOVER  AMD  GROWTH 

32.  Accession  and  Separation  Rates. 

In  a manpower  study  of  this  sort,  it  is  advisable  to 
apply  the  New  Hires  Only  portion  of  total  labor 
accession  rates  for  each  industry.  The  total  accession 
rates  and  separation  rates  are  also  presented  for  com- 
parative purposes.  Please  see  Appendix  11  for  the  , 

1962,  1963  and  1964  annual  averages  of  labor  turnover  \ 

I 

in  selected  manufacturing  industries  in  Indiana. 

Actually,  the  1964  new  hire  rate  has  increased  over 
the  1963  and  1962  rates.  It  is  well  above  the  quit 
rate  indicating  that  many  new  jobs  opened  up  in  1964 
, • . • in  fact  the  employment  Qir  ina~l  uptrend  has 

14 

continued  since  the  1961  recession.  A review  of  the 
1965  new  hire  rates  indicates  the  uptrend  still 
prevails,  therefore,  the  1964  average  rates  will  be 
applied  later  in  this  study.  As  can  be  seen  in 
appendix  11,  the  monthly  new  hire  rates  approximate 
2%  per  month,  however,  they  vary  considerably  between 
industries;  viz  - high  in  Lumber  and  Wood  Products, 
low  in  Instruments  - therefore  the  appropriate 
separate  rates  must  be  applied  for  each  industry 
concerned. 

Note:  Technically,  when  the  Total  Separation 

Rates  equal  the  Total  Accession  Rates  the 

total  employment  remains  in  balance.  When 

accession  rates  exceed  separations  - as  is 

true  in  the  Electrical  Machinery  Industry 

under  study  - employment  is  growing.  By  way 

of  explanation,  an  "accession"  is  anv 

addition  to  the  employment  rolls;  "new  hires" 

are  in  additions  vdio  have  never  before  been  ! 

employed  in  the  establishments,  or  former 

employees  not  called  back  layoffs  or 

transfers) . 
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New  Hire  Determinations*  Admittedly,  applying  the 
"new  hire"  rates  are  understating  the  technical  training 
needs,  because  other  accessions  as  well  as  those  already 
employed  also  require  training  in  many  cases.  There  is 
in  fact  more  and  more  of  a need  for  all  technicians  to 
take  refresher  and  new  courses  throughout  their  careers, 
as  well  as  to  broaden  their  educational  base.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  technicians  enter  the  labor  force 
without  the  benefit  of  a formal  training  program. 
Therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  author 
will  depend  primarily  on  the  1964  new  hire  rates  as 
reflected  in  Appendix  11,  modified  to  reflect  overall 
trends  and  related  factors.  The  following  data  then 
apply t 


Industry  Rate  Rate 

All  Manufacturing  2.396  27.696 

Luniber  and  Wood  Prod.  3.7  44.4 

Rubber  & Plastic  Prod.  2.3  27.6 

Primary  Metals  2.1  25.2 

Fabricated  Metals  2.6  31.2 

N^-elec.  Mach.  2.2  26.4 

Electrical  Mach.  2.4*  28.8 

Transp.  Equipment  2.1  25.2 

Nonmanufacturinq  (estimate)  2.596  30.096 

Communication  2.4  28.8 

Utilities  2.4  28.8 

*This  rate  has  reached  highs  of  396  and  above  in  some 
late  Employment  Reports.  However,  the  2.496  represents 
a fairly  firm  and  steady  minimum. 
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34,  Adjustment  and  Growth  Factors. 

The  main  elements  that  are  considered  in  this  study 
include  total  employment  for  each  industry;  percent 
and  numbers  of  scientists  and  engineers  as  a finite 
part  of  that  employment;  the  percent  and  numbers  of 
technicians  as*  a part  of  total  employment  calculated 
on  both  an  actual  and  desirable  basis;  and  finally; 
labor  turnover  rates#  particularly  the  new  hire  portion. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  total  emplo^ent  was  up 
generally  since  1961#  and  this  was  reflected  in 
increasing  new  hire  rates*  The  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  electrical  machinery  and  allied  products  group 
in  Greater  Lafayette  was  noted  particularly* 

Actually  this  group  is  growing  Nation  and  State  wide 
as  well*  In  view  of  all  facets  involved#  the  follow- 
ing justifiable  factors  are  considered  applicable  for 
calculating  near-future  (2  years  ahead)  needs; 
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Employment  figures  for  industries  in  the 
Lafayette  Area  will  be  increased  15%;  as 
the  totals  shown  represent  only  about  75% 
of  total  employment. 

Projections  of  the  Electrical  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Group  will  be  made  on  a 
12*5%  per  year  estimated  growth.  Altho 
the  record  locally  exceeds  this  in  the 
past  3 years#  it  is  more  consistent  with 
the  long-term  patterns  and  is  only 
slightly  higher  than  State  and  National 
growth  rates* 

Projections  of  the  Communications  and 
Electric  Utilities  Groups  will  be  made 
reflecting  a stable  enployment  situation 
with  no  growth*  This  estimate  is  con- 
servative# but  the  dynamics  of  the 
increases  described  above  do  not  apply; 
the  record  of  past  performance  does  not 
warrant  application  of  any  growth  rate* 
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DETERMIK^TION  OF  TECHNICIAN  REQUIREMENTS 


35.  Methodology  Review.  The  past  and  present  employment  by 
industry  with  some  projections  have  been  determined  for 
the  Greater  Lafayette  Area  - together  with  some  related 
State  of  Indiana  and  National  aspects.  Next,  the 
national  percentages  of  scientists  and  engineers  to 
total  employment  were  presented  - and  the  approximate 
numbers  were  ccxnputed  for  each  industry.  The  National 
ratios  of  technicians  to  scientists  and  engineers  are 
known,  thereby  permitting  the  derivation  of  technicians 
to  total  employment  for  each  industry.  Necessary 
adjustments  were  made  due  to  time  factors,  trends, 
variables,  and  differences  between  subgroups.  Also 
the  differences  between  actual  **A"  ratios,  and 
desirable  "D”  ratios  of  technicians  to  engineers  were 
explained  and  calculated > 

36.  Next,  the  new  hire  portion  of  the  accession  rate  of 
labor  turnover  was  examined  for  each  industry.  Again, 
adjustments  were  made  in  light  of  time  factors  and 
trends.  The  derived  monthly  new  hire  rates  were  then 
presented  and  converted  to  annual  new  hire  rates  for 
each  industiry. 

37.  Finally,  nect^ssary  adjustments  to  the  basic  employment 
data  were  recommended,  together  with  growth  rate 
factors  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  different 
industries  in  order  to  compute  near- future  requirements. 
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38,  Annual  Electrical/Electronic  Technician  Requirements, 


The  results  of  computing  the  factors  described  above  for 
the  three  selected  groups  of  (1)  Electrical  Machinery, 
Equipment  and  Supplies;  (2)  Communication  and  (3) 
Electric  Utilities,  are  shown  in  Appendix  12.  (The  data 
presented  in  this  study  concerning  other  industries 
signal  areas  for  further  study  in  addition  to  the 
electrical-related  ones*  Hopefully,  these  will  be 
accomplished  later • ) The  real  meat  of  the  voluminous 
details  can  be  summarized  by  the  following  key 
extractions  and  computations : 

Number  of  New  Hire  Technicians 
Required  Annually  in 


Electrical/Electronic  Industries 
Beginning  in  1968 


Technicians 


Industry 

Miniimua 

Desired 

Electrical  Machineary^  Equipment 
and  Supplies 

35 

154 

Communications 

3 

10 

Electric  Utilities 

4 

18 

Purdue  University 

li 

13 

Totals 

54 

195 
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COLIATERAL  ITEMS 


Technician  Occupations 

The  range  of  occupational  titles  for  jobs  of  technician 

character  is  very  great#  and  it  • is  difficult  to  classify 

these  jobs  into  occupational  groupings.  Some  types  of 

jobs#  (such  as  various  types  of  production  technicians)# 

are  found  in  almost  all  types  of  manufacturing;  this  is 

also  true  of  many  typos  of  technical  service  occupations. 

15 

Some  jobs  are  found  only  in  a specific  industry. 

Many  industries  have  their  ovvn  job  titles  and  requisite 
qualifications  for  each.  It  is  therefore  necessa;:y  to 
establish  a close  liaison  with  representatives  of  the 
more  significant  industries  for  which  technicians  are 
being  trained  to  better  ascertain  educational  program 
objectives#  curricula  content#  and  related  facilities  and 
equipment  : needs.  However#  in  a manpower  study  of  this 
sort#  it  is  possible  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  more 
common  occupations  found  in  the  electrical  and  electronic 
occupational  groups.  Appendix  13  presents  35  electrical 
and  25  electronic  occupations. 

Knowledge  of  jobs  is  fundnamental  to  the  planning  of  an  affec- 
tive technical  educational  program.  The  Office  of  Educ.#  U.S. 
Department  of  Health#  Education  and  Welfare#  recognizing 
the  need  for  general  job  descriptions  and  suggested 
techniques  for  determining  technical  courses  of  study# 
has  issued  a series  of  pertinent  publications.  The 
publication  applicable  to  the  area  of  this  study  covers 
the  electrical  and  electronic  technologies  and  contains 
the  following  information; 

a.  General  information  about  these  technologies# 

b.  Composite  job  descriptions  of  key  represen- 
tative occupations  # 

c.  Training  requirements  analyses  showing 
subject  matter  areas  required  for  various 
electrical/electronic  occupations#  and 

d.  A method  for  determining  the  courses  Of 
study  required  to  prepare  students  for 
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a group  of  closely  related  occupations. 
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41.  Generally  speaking,  technicians  trained  in  electrical 
technology  usually  work  in  one  or  two  major  areas  — 
the  generation  and  distribution  of  electric  power  or 
the  manufacture  of  electrical  machinery,  controls,  and 
equipment.  They  also  work  in  the  field  of  industrial 
electronics  such  as  induction  or  dielectric  heating, 
use  of  x-rays,  diathermy,  ultrasonics  and  others.  In 
such  jobs  their  work  overlaps  that  of  electronic 
technicians . 

42.  Graduates  of  a technical  course  in  electronic  technology 
may  work  in  two  broad  areas  — the  field  of  communications , 
where  they  usually  specialize  in  radio,  TV,  or  radar; 

or  in  manufacturing,  where  they  are  specialists  in  the 
design,  modification,  installation,  or  production  of 
electronic  units  used  in  a broad  variety  of  controlling 
and  activating  mechanical  systems;  in  evaluating  the 
operating  characteristics  of  electronic  equipment;  or  in 
performing  trouble  shooting  or  repair.  The  general 
pattern  is  to  work  from  the  more  simple,  functional  work 
assignments  to  higher  levels  of  duties  such  as  modification, 
design,  test  and  experimentation  with  commensurately 
higher  levels  of  skill  and  knowledge  requirements. 

43.  Technician  occupations  are  found  in  the  various  phases 
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in  the  life  of  a technical  product.  The  principle 
phases  are  Research,  Design,  Development,  Testing, 
Manufacture,  Sales,  Installation,  Operation,  and  Service. 

It  follows  that  the  nature  of  the  establishment  utilizing 
technicians,  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  particular  phases, 
will  affect  the  kinds  of  technicians  needed.  This  may 
vary  or  change  in  time  within  an  establishment.  This 
reinforces  the  need  for  close  liaison  to  assure  that 
technician  educational  programs  are  meeting  the  needs. 
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44. 


Curricula.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  recognizing  the  great 
contribution  of  the  technician  and  the  critical  demand 
for  their  skills  and  knowledge,  has  prepared  a series 
of  comprehensive  bulletins  designed  to  help  adminis- 
trators, supervisors,  teacher  trainers,  and  teachers 
in  the  promotion  and  development  of  technical  educa- 
tional programs.  These  bulletins  are  also  useful  for 
evaluating  and  upgrading  existing  technology  curricula. 
Again  however,  it  is  reiterated  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  meet  local  needs  and  preferences. 
The  two  bulletins  appropriate  to  this  study  are  the 

suggested  2-year  post  high  school  curricula  for  the 

19  20 

Electrical  Technology,  and  Electronic  Technology  » 

For  an  outline  of  the  suggested  curriculum  for  the 

Electrical  Technology,  please  see  Appendix  14,  and 

for  the  Electronic  Technology,  see  Appendix  15.  As 

can  be  seen,  the  courses  in  the  first  year  are 

identical  with  some  specialization  or  branching  coming 

in  the  second  year. 


Engineering  technicians  are  recognized  as  a bona- 
fide  occupational  level  by  scientists#  engineers# 
and  man^power  planning  authorities.  Generally  a 
two  year  college- level  program#  usually  leading 
to  an  associate  degree#  is  required  to  prepare 
students  to  work  in  the  field  of  engineering 
technology • 

There  is  an  existing  nation-wide  shortage  of 
engineering  technicians  in  general.  There  is  an 
exist *ng  and  growing  need  for  electricaVelectronic 
technicians  in  particular. 

The  Electrical  Machinery#  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Industry  employs  more  people  (over  118# 500)  than 
than  any  manufacturing  industry  in  the  State  of 
Indiana#  and  the  employment  and  number  of  estab- 
lishments in  this  industry  have  grown  steadily 
since  1961. 

The  employment  pattern  of  this  Electrical 
Machinery  Industry  Group  for  the  Greater 
Lafayette  Area  shows  a phenomenal  rate  of  growth 
during  1963  and  1964#  actually  tripling  during 
this  period  - and  it  is  still  growing*  Employment 
by  1967  is  expected  to  be  at  least  2 #230 
persons . 

The  employment  in  the  Communications  and  Elec- 
trical Utilities  groups  is  quite  stable  - nearly 
1#000  persons  in  the  Greater  Lafayette  Area. 

Purdue  University  now  employs  more  than  40 
electrical  and  electronic  technicians  in  the 


service  department. 

There  is  no  electrical/electronic  engineering 
technician  educational  program  being  presented 
in  the  Greater  Lafayette  Area. 


.mi.  J.  ■ II  > 
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46.  Conclusions 


A* 


i 


I 


B. 


C. 


An  adequate  base  exists  in  the  Greater  Lafayette  Area 
for  the  justification  of  establishing  an  electrical/ 
electronic  technician  educational  program  in  the 
School  of  Technology.  Between  54  (minimum)  and  195 
(optimum)  new  technicians  are  required  annually  to 
meet  the  Electrical  Machinery  and  Allied  Equipment 
Manufacturing,  Communication,  Electrical  Utility 
Industries'  and  Purdue  Universities'  needs. 

The  requirements  for  these  technicians  has  been 
growing  consistently  over  the  past*  few  years  in 
Tippecanoe  County,  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
Nation-wide.  Predictions  of  authorities  are 
that  the  need  will  continue  to  grow. 

Due  to  the  dynamic  nature  of  these  industries  and 
the  changing  patterns  of  occupational  requidite 
qualifications,  job  requirements  and  employers 
preferences  must  be  known  to  plan  effective 
related  technical  education  programs. 
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47.  Based  on  the  data,  discussion,  facts  and  conclusions  in 

this  study  it  is  recommended  that: 

A-  The  Head  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineer* 
ing  Technology  proceed  with  the  establishment  of 
an  electrical/electronic  engineering  technician 
program  on  the  Lafayette  campus.  Further,  a non- 
credit, practical  industrial  electrical/electronics 
program  should  be  offered  in  special  evening 
classes. 

B.  The  Staff  and  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Technology 
take  cognizance  of  the  industries'  needs  and  data 
reflected  herein,  and  establish  a working  liaison 
with  the  major  electrical/electronic  establish- 
ments in  the  Greater  Lafayette  Area  to  definitize 
educational  program  objectives,  refine  the 
curriculum  and  substantiate  facilities  and  equip- 
ments needed. 

C.  Due  to  the  growth  and  changes  within  this 
technology,  the  staff  and  faculty  include  the 
following  factors  in  the  development  of  the 
program  in  order  that  the  graduate: 

(1)  Is  qualified  to  enter  the  occupations  found 
within  the  industries  described  in  this 
study, 

(2)  Has  a broad  enough  educational  base  for  job 
mobility,  so  with  additional  experience  and 
training,  he  can  progress  successfully  to 
higher  job  levels,  and 

(3)  Is  prepared  for  continuing  studies  to  avoid 
job  obsolescence  , increase  his  effective- 
ness and  qualify  for  greater  responsibi- 
lities. 

D.  This  manpower  study  be  used  as  verification  and 
justification  of  the  need  for  this  program  at  all 
decision  levels  at  Purdue  University. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Tippecanoe  County* 
EMPLOYED  WORKERS 
14  Years  Old  and  Over,  1960 
OCCUPATIONS 


Total 

Male 

Female 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED 

33,538 

22,733 

10, 

805 

Psrofessional,  technical  and  kindred  workers 

6,556 

4,602 

1, 

954 

Famers  and  farm  managers 

1,070 

1,034 

36 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors. 

except  farm 

2,513 

2,163 

350 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

4,783 

1,266 

3, 

517 

Sales  workers 

2,444 

1,515 

929 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

3,899 

3,783 

116 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

4,588 

3,914 

674 

Private  household  workers 

653 

33 

620 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

4,327 

2,165 

2, 

162 

Farm  laborers  and  farm  foremen 

527 

478 

49 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

1,096 

1,088 

8 

Occupation  not  reported 

1,082 

692 

390 

APPENDIX  2 

Indiana  State* 
EMPLOYED  WORKERS 
14  Years  Old  and  Over,  1960 


PERSONS  EMPLOYED 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred  workers 
Farmers  and  farm  managers 
Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors, 
except  farm 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 
Sales  workers 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
Operatives  and  kindred  workers 
Private  household  workers 
Service  workers,  except  private  household 
Farm  laborers  and  farm  foremen 
Laborers,  except  taxm  and  mine 
Occupation  not  reported 


Total 

^ale 

Female 

1,717,241 

1,182,645 

534,596 

168,815 

105,799 

63,016 

80,622 

77,054 

3,568 

125,328 

107,174 

18,154 

230,384 

72,215 

158,169 

117,180 

71,428 

45,752 

255,090 

247,909 

7,181 

373,099 

283,539 

89,560 

33,189 

907 

32,282 

141,990 

61,637 

80,353 

26,020 

21,567 

4,453 

86,513 

82,755 

3,758 

79,011 

50,661 

28,350 

*For  source  see  reference  3 
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APPENDIX  3 

Tippecanoe  County* 
EMPLOYED  WORKERS 
14  Years  Old  and  Over,  1960 
INDUSTRY  GROUPS 


PERSONS  EMPLOYED 

Agriculture,  Forestry  & Fishing 

Mining 

Construction 

Manuf  acturing 

Transportation  and  Other  Utilities 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 
Finance,  Insurante*  and  Real  Estate 
Business  and  Repair  Services 
Personal  Services 
Amusement,  Recreation,  etc* 
Professional  Services,  etc* 

Public  Administration 
Industry,  Not  Specified 


**Number  represents  total  in  mining  and  construction  combined  - 
no  breakdown  as  to  the  sexes  is  available. 


APPENDIX  4 

Indiana  State* 
EMPLOYED  WORKERS 


PERSONS  EMPLOYED 

Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fishing 
Mining 
Consttuction 
Manufacturing 

Transportation  and  Other  Utilities 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 
Finance,  Insurance,  & Real  Estate 
Business  ^nd  Repair  Services 
Amusement , Recreation , etc  * 

Professional  Services,  etc* 

Public  Administration 
Industry  Not  Specified 
Personal  Services 

**Number  represents  total  in  mlhing  and  construction  combined  - 
no  breakdovnn  as  to  the  sexes  is  available. 

*For  source,  see  reference  3 

2o 


Nunber  Employed  Workere 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Total 

Female 

Emoloved 

33,538 

22,733 

10,805 

100.00 

1,662 

1,577 

85 

4.96 

42 

1,487 

^1,473** 

^56** 

.13 

4,43 

7,099 

6,039 

1,060 

21.17 

1,820 

1,409 

411 

5*43 

5,826 

3,387 

2,439 

17,37 

1,015 

562 

453 

3,03 

635 

534 

101 

1.89 

1,747 

517 

1,230 

5.21 

225 

144 

81 

.67 

10,158 

5,851 

4,307 

30.291 

942 

689 

253 

2,80 

880 

551 

329 

2.62 

4 

. and  Over,  1960 
GROUPS 

Muniber  Emoloved  Workers 

Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Tot^l 

Mj^le 

Fe^le 

Emoloved 

1,717,241 

1,182,645 

534,596 

100.00 

111,899 

102,823 

9,076 

6.52 

8,530 

91.520**  4,061** 

.$0 

87,051 

5.07 

607,633 

478,877 

128,756 

35.38 

108,701 

89,605 

19,096 

6.^2 

303,724 

181,178 

122,546 

17.69 

56,314 

29,854 

28,460 

3.40 

32,227 

26,198 

6,029 

1*88 

* 

8,921 

6,122 

2,799 

*52 

185,132 

75,266 

109,866 

10.78 

59,170 

39,530 

19,640 

3.45 

65,514 

40,638 

24,876 

3.81 

80,425 

21,034 

59,391 

4.68 

A&PBtSDXX 

EHPLOyHENT  1ST  SIGNIFIOVNT  INDUSTRIES  IN  GREATER  LAFAYETTE 

AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  IS,  1956*1965 


IMDUSTDY 
GBAMD  TOTAIi 

1956 

15*349 

1957 

15*276 

1958 

14*840 

1959 

16.084 

I960 

15.362 

1961 

15*566 

1962 

16*132 

1963 

15*579 

1964 

17*231 

1965 

18*923* 

MPO.  TOFM. 

7859 

7702 

7248 

7980 

6648 

6867 

6910 

7195 

7573 

8771 

* 

Foot  & Kindred 

148 

154 

174 

164 

147 

115 

127 

119 

108 

103 

LunO:>s-.;  & Wood  Prod. 

1210 

1247 

1596 

1679 

1176 

1437 

1030 

1119 

1024 

1035 

Paper  & Allied  Prod* 

122 

122 

122 

108 

108 

108 

103 

106 

102 

105 

Print*  & Publishing 

319 

364 

317 

294 

304 

298 

276 

302 

295 

276 

Rub  er  Products 

628 

762 

724 

759 

6 

5 

14 

59 

103 

194 

Primary  Metals 

2481 

2403 

1963 

U34 

2340 

2188 

2319 

2342 

2350 

2500 

Fabricated  Metals 

377 

382 

377 

423 

415 

491 

490 

553 

540 

625 

Non-Elect.  Mach. 

631 

571 

481 

565 

517 

506 

652 

682 

785 

765 

Elect . Mach*  & Equip. 

809 

623 

521 

558 

530 

553 

542 

544 

720 

1694 

Transp.  Equipment 

810 

744 

725 

999 

784 

820 

1032 

1020 

1148 

1056 

Misc.  Mfg* 

324 

330 

248 

297 

321 

346 

325 

350 

393 

418 

NON-MFG.  TOTAL 

7490 

7474 

7492 

8104 

8714 

8699 

9222 

9383 

9653 

10*152 

Interstate  R.  R* 

650 

640 

569 

630 

615 

446 

429 

433 

452 

372 

Communications 

308 

226 

227 

243 

248 

202 

201 

175 

157 

171 

Utilities 

167 

167 

167 

169 

165 

166 

162 

161 

168 

163 

Ret.. Gen*  Merchandise 

557 

554 

622 

657 

683 

706 

699 

696 

697 

741 

Finance  Agency 

134 

158 

146 

179 

186 

218 

228 

193 

193 

192 

Insurance 

99 

105 

114 

115 

122 

122 

566 

538 

587 

559 

Med.  & Health  Serv. 

675 

724 

747 

811 

94S 

939 

937 

1087 

1099 

1154 

Schools 

4900 

5000 

5000 

5300 

5750 

5900 

6000 

6100 

6300 

6800 

Note:  *The  above  represents  nearly  2/3rds  of  the  reported  Greater  Lafayette  Work  Force: 

Total  estimated  employment  is  28«500. 

Data  obtained  thru  cooperation  *of  Mr*  Everett  E*  Closson*  Employment  Security  Division* 
Lafayette*  Indiana. 


APPENDIX  6 

Selected  Extract  of  Emplo^nnent* 
in  Industries  Related  to 

Manufacturing  in  the  Electrical  and/or  Electronic  Fields 

for  the  Greater  Lafayette  Area 


MAJOR  GROgP 


Electrical  Machinery  and  Equipment 


December  196$ 
Estimated 


361 


Electric  Transmission  and  Distribution 


3611 


2Stl 


3629 


366 


Electric  measuring  instru aents  and 
test  equipment 

Electrical  Industrial  Apparatus 

Electrical  industrial  apparatus 
(special  equipments) 

Communication  Equipment 


600 


3662 


367 


Radio  and  TV  transmitting*  signalling* 
and  detection  equipment  and  apparatus 

E lectronic  Components  and  Accessories 


3679 


Electronic  components  and  accessories 
(specialty  equipments) 

Miscellaneous  Electrical  Machinery 
Equipment  and  Supplies 


490 


3699 


Electrical  machinery  equipment  and 
supplies*  not  elsewhere  classified 

Total 


600 


1*785 


Notes  This  listing  comprises  employment  of  the  largest  fims  and 
although  it  represents  the  largest  part  of  related  employ- 
ment* it  is  not  a complete  listing. 


♦For  source*  see  Reference  11 
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APPENDIX  7 


SEIdBCTED  EXTRACT  OF  EMPLOYMENT* 
IN  COMMUNICATION  AND  ELECTRIC  SERVICES 

FOR  THE 

GREATER  LAFAYETTE  AREA 


Major  Group 


Industry 


1965 

1st  Quarter 
Estimated 


4810 


Telephone  Communication  (Wire  or  Radio) 


350 


4820 


Telegraph  Communication  (Wire  and  Radio) 


4850 


Radio  Broadcasting  and  TV 


4890 


Other  Communications  Service  (TV  Cable) 


Sub- total 


415 


* a it  it 


Electric*  Gas,  and  Sanitary  Services 


4910 


Electr.ric  Companies  and  Systems 


Sub-Total 


TOTAL 


500 


Note;  This  listing  comprises  employment  of  the  largest  firms  and 
althou  |h  it  represents  the  largest  part  of  related  employ- 
ment* it  is  not  a complete  listing. 


*For  source*  see  Reference  11 
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APPENDIX  8 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITIES'  SERVICE  STAFF  EMPLOYMENT 

OF 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  AND  ALLIED  FOREMEN 


I 


1 

I 

I 

cf 


In  response  to  a listing  of  job  titles  and  needs  in  subject  area 
Mr.  J.  P.  Nial,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration, provided  the  following  tabulation: 


Electrical  Shop  Foreman  1 
Assistant  Electrical  Shop  Foremen  2 
Senior  Electronics  Technicians  7 
Electronics  Technicians  28 
Electrical  Instrumentation  Tech. 

41 


An  idea  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  three  largest  jobs  above 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  job  summaries: 

Senior  Electronics  Technicians 

Under  l^e  general  supervision  of  the  supervisor  in  charge, 
performs  such  duties  as  repairing  electronics  equipment, 
is  responsible  for  .complete  repair  and  maintenance  of  all 
electronic  equipment  as  may  be  assigned.  Repairs  and 
maintains  two  Royal  McBee  computers  located  in  the  EE  and 
CE  Building.  Designs,  secures  components,  and  fabricates 
electronics  equipment  needed  in  laboratories  or  on  research 
projects.  May  assemble  equipment  from  kit  form.  Advises 
graduate  students  and  staff  as  to  selection  of  equipment 
of  equipment  and  components  and  general  circuit  application* 
Maintains  a parts  storeroom  to  supply  the  laboratories  and 
research  projects.  Maintains  files  containing  catalogs 
and  electronic  infosrmation.  Checks,  maintains,  and  orders 
supplies  for  all  first  aid  kits  in  the  EE  Building.  Cleans, 
and  straightens  own  workplace,  waxes  benches  and  tables. 
Maintains  records  on  service  equipment.  Orders  equipment, 
and  replacement  components  as  required*  Assists  other 
staff  members  as  required. 

Electronics  Technician 


II 


c 


APPENDIX  8 - continued 


1 

i 


Electrical  Instrumentation  Technician 


Works  under  the  general  direction  of  the  research  staff 
of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department.  Provides 
technical  assistance  on  electrical  and  electronic  instru- 
mentation problems  by  consulting  with  researchers, 
computing  and  designing  circuits,  and  advising  on  . 
purchases  and  fabrication  of  electronic  and  electrical 
instruments  used  for  the  measurement,  control,  and 
recording  of  temperatures. 

Builds,  modifies,  troubleshoots,  and  repairs  all  types 
of  electrical  and  electronic  equipment,  and  advises  and 
assists  others  who  may  be  building  or  repairing  equipment. 


Maintains  and  services  analog  and  digital  computers 
located  in  the  department  and  may  on  occasion  instruct 
students  and  staff  members  to  operate  these  machines. 
Places  orders  for  materials  and  supplies  necessary  to 
perform  the  operations  associated  with  his  job. 
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APPENDIX  9 
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SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS,  BY  SELECTED  INDUSTRY 
CLASSIFICATION,  AS  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  THE  INDUSTRY  1961  and  1962* 


INDUSTRY 


J anuary 
1961 


Total 


3.0 


Manufacturing  (All) 

Lumber  and  wood  products. 


3.9 


Blast  furnaces  and  basic 
steel  products 

Other  primary  metal  industries 


2 

3 


.5 

.7 


Electric  distribution  equipment 
and  industrial  apparatus 
Household  appliances 
Communication  equipment 
Electronic  components  and 
accessories 

Radio  and  television  receiving  sets 
Miscellaneous  electrical  equipment 
and  supplies 

Transportation  equipment 

Motor  vehicles  & equipment 

Aircraft  and  parts 

Other  transportation  equipment 


7 

3 

12 


.7 

.3 

*6 


7 

8 


.5 

.3 


3.9 


7.2 

3 

12 

2 


.3 

.1 

.1 


Instjnunents  and  related  products 
Nonmanu f actur ina  (All) 

Contract  construction 


Transportation  and  public  utilities 
Communication 

Electric,  gas,  and  sanitary  services 
Other  transportation  services 


8.3 
1.9 
2.1 

1.3 


1 

4 


.6 

.0 

.4 


Services 


6*5 


* For  source,  see  Table  III-IL  of  reference  4 


J anuary 
1962 


3.0 

3.8 


except  furniture 

.5 

.5 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

10.5 

10.2 

Rubber  & misc.  plastics  products 

2.1 

2.0 

Primary  metal  industries 

2.8 

2-6 

2.2 

3.6 


Fabricated 

metal  products 

2.4 

2.2 

Machinery , 

except  electrical 

4.8 

4.6 

Electrical 

equipment  and  supplies 

8.2 

7.8 

7.4 

2.6 

12.3 


7.0 

7.8 


3.8 


6.8 

3.0 

12.4 

2.4 


8.6 

1.9 

2.5 

1.4 


1.7 

4.2 

.4 


6.4 
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SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS,  TECHNICIANS,  AND 
RATIO  OF  TECHNICIANS  TO  SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS, 
BY  INDUSTRY  CLASSIFICATION,  1962* 


INDUSTRY 


Scientists 

& Enalneers  Technicians 


Average  number 
of  technicians 
per  100  scientists 
d en^neers 


Total  851,600 

Manufacturing  (All>  613,600 

Luniber  & wood  products, 

except  furniture  1,600 

Chemicals  & allied 

products  95, 500 

Rubber  & misc.  plastics 

predicts  7,700 

Primairy  metal  industries  32,000 

Fabricated  metal  products  25,100 

Hachineiry , except 

electrical  69, 200 


Electrical  equipment  & 

supplies  123,200 

Electric  distribution 
and  industrial 
apparatus  25, 3 

Household  appliances  3,7 

Communication  equipment  55,4 
Electric  lighting  & 

wiring  equipment  4,2 

Electronic  components  & 

accessories  18, 7 

Radio  & television 

receiving  sets  10,8 

Miscellaneous  electrical 

equipment  & supplies  5,1 

Transportation  equipment  110,400 
Motor  vechicles  and 

equipment  22,2 

Aircraft  and  parts  83,0 

Other  transportation 

equipment  51 , 0 


25,300 

3,700 

55,400 

4,200 

18,700 

10,800 

5,100 


22,200 

83,000 


Instruments  & related 
products 

Other  manufacturing 
industries 


51 , 000 


30,200 


8,300 


585,100 
379. 500 

1,900 

43.400 

4,700 

18.900 
24,600 

63.400 

84.900 


20, 500 
2,700 

34.000 

2,400 

14,200 

1,100 

4,100 

57,800 

15,900 

36,300 

56.000 
21,300 

7,200 


114 


110 


*For  source,  see  Table  III- 7 of  reference  2 
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APPENDIX  10  (continued) 


1 

SCIENTISTS  AND 

ENGINEERS, 

TECHNICIANS, 

AND 

1 

RATIO  OF  TECHNICIANS  TO  SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS, 

1 

BY  INDUSTRY  CLASSIFICATION,  1962* 

Average  number 
of  technicians 

f 

t 

Scientists 

per  100 

scientists 

s- 

1*1*1  IJ  1 > 1 

Bnaineers 

Technicians 

and  enaineers 

l 

Nonmanufacturina  (All) 

238,000 

205,  500 

86 

F 

1 

1 

Mining 

24,600 

10,100 

41 

Contract  construction 

41,000 

24,600 

60 

\ 

Transportation  and 

public  utilities 

49,200 

44,300 

90 

I 

{ 

Railroad  transporta- 

tion 

5,300 

3,700 

70 

i 

( 

Communication 
Electric,  gas  & 

13,700 

21,200 

154 

a 

sanitary  services 

26,  000 

16,400 

63 

1 

r 

Other  transportation 

4,200 

3,000 

71 

r 

i 

Wholesale  & retail  trade 

31,200 

18„900 

61 

r 

Finance,  insurance  and 

r 

V 

real  estate 

4,  500 

2,100 

47 

J 

Services 

86, 500 

103,800 

120 

P 

Commercial  labora- 

1 

tories;  business  & 

1 

management  consulting 

1 

services 

34,100 

36,100 

106 

!r 

r 

Medical  & dental 
laboratories 
Engineering  & archi- 

700 

4,100 

580 

1 

tectural  services 

49,800 

60,f000 

120 

Other  services 

1,800 

3,500 

192 

1 

Agriculture,  forestry 

and  fisheries 

1,000 

1,700 

181 

1 


J 

j 


. J 


* 

1 

t 

J 


i 


J 

3 


i 


i *For  source,  see  Taible  III-7  of  reference  2 
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LABOR  TURNOVER* 

IN  SELECTED  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  INDIANA 
1962,  1963  and  1964  ANNUAL  AVERAGES  (Monthly  Rates) 


INDUSTRY 


MANUFACTURING 


DURABLE  GOODS 


Luntber  and  wood 
products 

Primary  metals 

Faibricated  metals 

Nonelectrical 

machinery 

Electrical 

machinery 

Radios,  tv *8, 
phones,  elec- 
tronic 
components 

E(|uipment  for 
autos,  aircraft 
railroads 

Transportation 
. ec|uipment 

Instruments 


Per  100  Workers  Employed 


ACCESSION  RATES 


Total 


1964_ 


3.3 


3^ 


5.3 

2.7 


4.2 


3.1 


3.0 


3.6 

1.7 

3.6 

2.7 


1963 


^1 


3.2 


4.8 

2.6 


3.8 


2.9 


2.7 


2.7 


1.5 


3.5 


1962 


3.4 


2^ 


New  Hires  Only 


1964 


2*3. 


2.3 


4.4 


2.3 


3.6 


3.4 


2.9 


3.5 


1.7 


4.5 


2.1  1 2.2 


3.7 


2.2 


2.7 


2.2 


1.9 


2.4 

1.2 

2.1 

1.7 


1963 


1.9 


1^ 


3.2 

1.4 

2,1 


1.9 


1.5 


1.4 

1.0 

1.6 

1.6 


1962 


1.9 


1.9i 


3.2 


1.0 


2,.l 


2.3 


1.6 


2.0 

1.5 

1.9 

1.5 


SEPARATION  RAT/iS 


1964 


3.1 


5,2 


2.0 


4.2 


2.7 


2.2 


2.5 


1.3 


3.7 


3.0 


Total 


1963 


3.1 


3.1 


4.4 


2.3 


?.7 


2.6 


2.5 


2.9 


1.4 


3.9 


2.2 


1962 


2.7 

3.7 


2.8 


2.8 


3.3 


1.3 


4.2 


2.6 


NONDURABLE  GOODS 


3^ 


3^ 


3.1 


2^ 


2.0 


2.2 


3^ 


Chemicals 

Rubber  and 
plastic  prod. 


2.1 


3.1 


2.2 


3.3 


2.1 


4.1 


1.3 


2.2 


1.4 


2.1 


1.2 


2.8 


2.1 


3.3 


2^ 


2.1 


3.4 


2.; 


3.« 


*For  source,  see  reference  No.  14 
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Grand  Totals 


ALL  MFG.  TOTAL 


Blec.  Mach.  & 
Equipment 

NON-MFG.  TOTAL 


Communications  ' 
Elec.  Utilities 

Purdue  University 


1.  Actual 

2 . Desired 


NUMBER  OF  TECHNICIANS  REQUIRED  BV  INDUSTRY 
IN  THE  GREATER  LAFAYETTE  AREA  FOR  1967 


END  1965 
Approximate 
Employment 
bv  Indus tr 


2,000 


10,200 

1,785 

11,800 

415 

500 


Incr. 

(2  Yrs.) 


Total 


5% 

23.100 

5% 

10,710 

25% 

2,230 

5% 

12,390 

0% 

415 

0% 

500 

390  1.63  6.1 
415  2.62  3.5 
500  2.65  n.6 


Projected 
No.  of  Techn 
Employed 
Act’l  Des*d 


Annual 


New  Technician 
Hire  Needs 
Rates  lAct  * 1 Des  * d 


8 2^9 


259  1,167 


123 


535 

755 

35 

63 


28 


27.6 

28.8 


71  322 

35*  154* 


30.0%  i 27 
28.8  3* 

28.8  4* 


41  45 

*Electrical  Technician  Totals 


226 

10* 

18* 


28.8  12*  13* 

54*  195* 


L 


APPENDIX  13 

SEliECTED  TECHNICIAN  0CCUPAT1C3NS  ARRANGED  INTO 
ELECTRIO^  AND  E1£CTR0N1C  GROUPS* 


Hlectrical  Technician  Occupations 

Applications  specialist 
Communications  technician 
Controls  specialist 
Development  technician.  X-ray 
Electrical  contractor 
Electrical  cost  estimator 
Electrical  designer 
Electrical  draftsman 
Electrical  engineering  aide 
Electrical  equipment  erector 
Electrical  equipment  salesman 
Electrical  equipment  tester 
Electrical  experimental  technician 
Electrical  instrument  technician 
Electrical  laboratory  technician 
Electrical  maintenance  technician 
Electric  motor  analyst 
Electro-mechanical  technician 


Eiectronxc  Technician  uccuoarxons 


Aircraft  electronic  technician 
Broadcast  transmitter  technician 
Communications  technician 
Color  television  monitor 
Computer  technician 
Customer  service  technician, 
radio  - TV 
Design  draftsman 
Electronic  draftsman 
Electronic  equipment  testman 
Electronic  control  technician 
Electronic  instrument  inspector 
Electronic  laboratory  technician 
Electronic  layout  technician 
Electronic  maintenance  technician 
Electronic  sales  technician 


*For  Source,  Please  see  reference  16 


Engineering  aide 
Lighting  technician 
Line  supervisor 

Meter  and  instrument  technician 
Power  distribution  specialist 
Power  station  'Operator 
Powerhouse  load  dispatcher 
Powerhouse  maintenance  technician 
Product  designer 
Project  supervisor 
Quality  control  technician 
Rectifier  technician 
Relay  specialist 
Technical  service  correspondent 
Technical  illustrator 
Technical  writer 
Test  technician,  motors 


Guided  missile  technician 
Industrial  control  specialist 
Industrial  electronics  technician 
Manufacturer's  sales  represen- 
tative 

Medical  electronics  technician 
Radar  technician 
Radio-communications  maintanange 
technician 

Radio- television  production 
supervisor 

Recording  technician 
Sound-studio  technician 
Television  studio  technician 
Technical  writer 
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First  Year 


First  Semester 


6R  114 

ER  IIS 

6 113 

6 123 

6 133 


Second 
ER  164 


£R  18S 
ER  16S 
G 111 
G 161 
G 162 


Technical  Mathematics  X 
(Algebra  and  Trigonometry) 
Direct  Current  Circuits  and 
Machines 
Social  Science 
Technical  Dra^wing 
Communication  Skills 


Subtotal 


Semester 


Class  Lab*  Total 


Technical  Mathematics  IX 

(Applied  Analytical  Geometry 
cuid  Calculus) 

Time  Varying  Circuits 
Basic  Electronics 
Shop  Processes 
Technical  Report  Writing 
Graphic  Analysis 

Subtotal 


Second  Year 

Third  Semester 

6 204  Engineering  Science 

E 213  Electrical  Instruments 

and  Measurements 

E 21$  Alternating  Current  Machines 

E 272  Electrical  Installation  Planning 

6 213  Chemistiry  and  Applications  in 

Electricity 

Subtotal 


Fourth  Semester 


B 264 
E 274 
E 284 


294 


Indv«}trial  Electronics  3 

Electrical  Control  Circuits  3 

Electrical  P'n^er  Systems-ln-Plant 
Distribution  (With  Utility 
Systems  Option)  3 

Operating  Problem  Analysis  2 

Subtotal 

GRAND  TOTAL  $0 


109 


Course  letters: 

KR  - Technical  specialized  courses  common  to  Electronic 
and  Electrical  curriculums 
6 * General  and  related  courses 
E * Technical  Electrical  Courses 


*For  source^  see  reference  19* 
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ELECTRONIC  TECHNOiLOGY  CURRICULUM* 
First  Year 


First  Semester  Class  Lab*  Total 


ER  114 
ER  115 

Technical  Mathematics  I 

(Algebra  and  Trigonometjry) 
Direct  Current  Circuits  and 

4 

0 

4 

Machines 

3 

6 

9 

6 113 

Social  Science 

3 

0 

3 

G 123 

Technical  Drawing 

1 

6 

7 

G 133 

Communication  Skills 

Second 

Subtotal 

Semester 

14 

12 

26 

ER  164 

Technical  Math^atics  II 

(Applied  Analytical  Geometry 
and  Calculus) 

4 

0 

4 

EF.  185 

Time  Vasrying  Circuits 

3 

6 

9 

ER  165 

Basic  Electronics 

3 

6 

9 

6 111 

Shop  Processes 

1 

2 

3 

G 161 

Technical  Report  Writing 

1 

0 

1 

G 162 

Graphic  Analysis 

_1 

_4 

Subtotal 
Second  Year 

Third  Semester 

13 

17 

30 

G 204 

Engineering  Science 

3 

3 

6 

R 212 
R 215 

Circuit  Tracing 

Special  Electronic  Circuit 

1 

3 

4 

Design  and  Analysis 

3 

6 

9 

R 225 

Transmitter  Theory  and  Operation 

_6 

Fourth 

Subtotal 

Semester 

10 

18 

28 

R 262 
R 265 

Research  Report  (Special  Probl^}  0 
Ultra- High  Frequencies  and 

6 

6 

Microwaved 

3 

6 

9 

R 275 

Television  Circuits 

3 

6 

9 

R 285 

Industrial  Electronics 

Subtotal 

9 

24 

GRAND  TOTAL 

46 

71 

117 

Course  Letters: 

ER  - Technical  specialized  courses  common  to  Electronic 
and  Electrical  curriculums 
6 - General  and  related  courses 
R - Technical  Electronic  courses 


*For  source,  see  reference  20. 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  MANPOWER  STUDIES 
and  the 

POLICT  GUIDANCE  COMMITTEE 


On  April  15,  1964,  the  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  took  action  to  create 
The  School  of  Technolo^  and  simultaneously  authorized  the  Dean  to 
establish  "...an  administrative  organization  to  conduct  educational 
research  and  manpower  studies  to  provide  the  necessary  basic  data 
and  information  concerning  the  growing  and  changing  needs  and  demands 
for  technologically  oriented  education  and  programs."  The  Office  of 
Manpower  Studies  was  activated  in  response  to  this  action  and  was  " 
assigned  two  functions: 

(1)  to  establish  and  operate  a continuing  survey  of  man* 
power  requirements  and  trends  in  Indiana  in  order  that 
^ucational  and  training  agencies  can  better  prepare 
people  for  employment  opportunities;  and 

(2)  to  encourage  research  activity,  in  the  University, 
aimed  at  solving  problems  and  developing  under- 
steuidings  of  a more  fundamental  nature  in  the 
manpower  and  training  field* 

With  the  concurrance  of  the  Vice  President  for  Research,  an 
inter*disciplinary  Policy  Guidance  Committee  of  the  Office  of 
Manpower  Studies  was  formed  to  further  develop  the  concept  of  the 
office  and  to  help  identify  the  broad  avenues  of  research  that 
should  be  pursued.  Membership  of  this  committee  includes: 

C*  B.  Lawshe,  Chairman,  (Dean,  School  of  Technology) 

J.  P.  Lisack,  Secretary,  (Director,  Office  of 

Manpower  Studies) 

J.  S«  Day  (Industrial  Management) 

E.  M.  Eddy  (Industrial  Education) 

C.  E.  French  (for  L.  S.  Hardin)  (Agricultural 

Economics) 

B.  R.  Keenan  (Political  Science) 

0.  C.  King  (Graduate  School  - Psychology) 

G.  W.  McNelly  (Associate  Dean,  School  of  Technology) 

E*  W.  Noland  (Sociology) • 
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Description  of  Data 


NATIO 


Relative  Standing 
Population 

Figure  1*  Indiana  Population  Changes 
1960-1964 

Income  and  Earnings 

Figure  2.  Average  Weekly  Earnings  in 
Manufacturing « 1963 

Employed  Workers  by  Occupations 

Employed  Woricers  by  Industries 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SELECTED  COUNTIES  


Allen  County 

Table  1 Employment  in  Industries  (Allen) 
Lake  County 

Table  2 Employment  in  Industries  (Lake) 
LaPocte  County 

Table  3 Employment  in  Industries  (LaPorte) 
Marion  County 

Table  4 Employment  in  Industries  (Marion) 
Porter  County 

Table  5 Employment  in  Industries  (Porter) 
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[ A Report  of  Employment  Trends 

I in  Significant  Industries 
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I Five  Selected  Counties  in  Indiana 
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PURPOSE 


L- 

I 

I 


1«  The  primary  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  em|d.<}yment 
trend  data  for  the  more  significant  industries  in  selected 
counties  in  order  to  facilitate  technical  education  program 
and  facilities  planning.  The  counties  selected  are  those 
in  which  Purdue  University  has  Regional  Campuses  offering 
technical  education  programs  as  follows: 

Regional  Campus  CpuhfrY 


Calumet*  (B.  Chicago^  Gary  & Hammond)  Lake 
Fort  Wayne  Allen 

Indianapolis  Marion 

Michigan  City*  LaPorte 

*Inasmuch  as  Porter  County  is  located 
between  these  two  campuses  and  is 
largely  covered  within  a 25  mile  radius 
of  each«  Porter  County  is  included  in 
this  report. 

Pertinent  Indiana  State  data  and  descriptions  are  also 
provided  to  fix  perspective  and  bases  for  comparisons. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  REPORT 


2.  Format: 

The  information  of  the  report  is  so  arranged  as  to  present 
first  some  important  State-wide  data  and  maps  related  to 
population^  economic  and  industry  factors.  Also  soms 
highlights  of  the  relative  standing  of  Indiana  in  the 
Nation  are  shown.  The  description  of  some  key  points  is 
followed  by  maps  having  special  notation.  The  State^wide 
descriptive  material  is  followed  3sy  a discussion  and  selectee/ 
statistical  data  for  counties  in  turn. 
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Description  of  Data 

Information  concerning  Indiana  and  the  Nation  includes  the 
relative  size  and  ranking  of  Indiana  to  other  States;  State 
population  data  and  employment  by  occupational  and  industry 
groups*  The  Indiana  population  changes  and  the  average 
weekly  earnings  in  manufacturing  are  depicted  for  each 
county  on  enclosed  maps. 

A general  description  and  discussion  for  each  of  the 
selected  counties  is  then  presented  including  population^ 
occupational#  and  economic  background  material.  Employment 
data  of  each  county  is  included  for  all  significant  indus- 
tries having  three  or  more  establishments.  (This  is 
necessary  to  avoid  objections  of  single  firms  having  their 
records  of  growth  or  decline  made  public.)  The  1964 
employment  figures  and  the  1957  employment  as  a percentage 
of  1964  are  listed  for  each  industry  to  indicate  changes. 

In  most  cases#  the  November  1965  employment  is  also  shown 
as  the  latest  status* 

Special  acknowledgement  is  made  to  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Wadsworth  of  Agricultural  Economics#  Purdue  University# 
for  his  cooperation  and  preparation  of  much  of  the  data 
presented  in  this  study.  Also  the  help  of  Dwight  Kelley# 
Chief  of  Research#  Indiana  Employment  Security  Division# 
is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

An  explanation  of  the  more  significant  industries  in 
each  county  and  the  relative  size  or  other  characteristics 
of  each  in  relationship  to  the  State  of  Indiana  as  a whole 
are  also  presented. 
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IMDIANA.  AMD  THE  NATION 


• Relative  Standing 

The  measurement  of  a state  is  more  than  its  geographical 
area,  population  and  an  array  of  economic  statistics. 
But,  the  following  will  help  describe  the  Hoosier  State 
in  broad  terms.  Indiana  is; 

11th  in  population  among  the  states; 

38th  in  land  area  (36,185  sg.  miles); 

8th  in  manufacturing  industry; 

8th  in  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketing; 

1st  in  biological  products,  prefabricated 
buildings,  and  musical  instruments; 

2nd  in  book  printing,  storage  batteries; 

veneer  mills;  and  wood  office  furniture; 

3rd  in  steel  production,  aircraft  equipiaents, 
motors  and  generators,  phaarmaceutical 
preparation  and  refrigeration  machinery. 

A major  manufacturer  of  mobile  homes,  radios  and 
TV  sets  and  their  parts,  household  furniture,  auto- 
mobile and  truck  parts,  railway  and  transportation 
equipment,  structural  clay  products  and  metal  working. 

Indiana  produces  two-thirds  of  the  dimensional 
limestone  quarried  in  the  U.  S. 

Note:  The  above  was  esctracted  from  the  Statistical 

Abstract  of  Indiana  Counties  published  by  the 
Indiana  State  Chaiiber  of  Commerce  in  1963. 


PoDulatxon 

In  1960,  the  State  population  was  4,662,498  and  its 
increase  of  18.5%  since  1950  was  about  the  sai&e  as  that 
of  the  nation.  62.4%  of  Indiana's  population  is  urban, 
and  37.6%  rural.  (In  1950  it  was  59.5%  urban  and  40.1% 
rural).  The  population  density  of  128,9  persons  per 
square  mile  compares  with  50.5  persons  nationally, 

654,5  in  Massachusetts  and  812,4  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
State  is  still  growing  (an  estimate  of  4,914,000  in 
1965  was  recently  published,)  The  average  population 
increase  from  1960  to  1964  was  3.8%,  however,  this 
increase  is  not  shared  equally  by  each  of  the  92  counties 
Generally  speaking,  the  southernmost  counties  are  not 
gaining  as  much  in  population  (in  fact,  some  are  actually 
declining) as  are  the  central  and  northern  counties • 

The  largest  county  population  by  far  is  Marion  (largest 
city  is  Indianapolis)  with  over  735,000  people;  this  is 
followed  by  Lake  County  (£,  Chicago,  Gary,  Hammond 
complex  is  largest  concentration)  at  nearly  520,000. 
Coming  in  closely  at  third  and  fourth  are  Allen 
(with  Fort  Wayne)  and  St.  Joseph  (with  South  Bend) 
having  a population  of  nearly  250,000  and  over  242,000 
respectively.  Figure  1 shows  the  April  1960  and  July 
1965  county  populations  With  the  percentage  change 


for  each. 


Figure  1 
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6.  Income  apiA  Earninos 

The  median  income  for  Indiana  families  and  the  average 
weelcXy  employee  earnings  for  I960  are  shown  below*  with 
data  for  the  counties  pertinent  to  this  report: 

Counties 

Indiana 

State  Allen  Lake  LaPorte  Marion  Porter 

Median  Inc<»Ke  $5«796  $6«562  $6«542  $6«093  $6«609  $6«596 

(f amity) 


Aver.  Weelcly 
Earnings 
(Anr.-Ji^e  *61) 

(All  employees)$  98.54  105.13  116.69  95.82  100.60  100.58 

(All  mfg. 

employees)  $112.13  124.07  129.36  103.29  116.00  131.83 

As  can  be  seen  above#  the  median  family  income  of  each 
of  these  counties  is  higher  than  the  State  average#  with 
LaPorte  falling  slightly  beloif  in  average  weekly  earnings. 

There  has  been  and  there  is  a continuing  rise  in  the 
average  weOkly  earnings  in  manufacturing:  for  example# 

in  1963#  this  reached  $141  in  Lake  and  $140  in  Porter  - 
which  are  retaining  State  leadership  in  this  regard. 

Please  see  Figure  2 for  county  averages  of  weekly 
earnings  in  manufacturing  for  1963. 


*Data  from  the  Indiana  State  Chahber  of  Commerce 
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Emoloved  Workers  by  Occupations 

The  total  civilian  work  force  in  Indiana  as  of  November 
1965  was  nearly  2,000,000  people  with  about  2.69^ 
unemployed*  These  unemployed,  with  about  4,000  more 
involved  in  labor-management  disputes,  result  in  about 
1,910,000  employed.  (Please  see  appendix  1 for  details*) 

In  the  State-at-large,  more  people  are  employed  in  the 
"Operatives  and  Kindred  Workers"  occupational  group  than 
any  other.  This  is  followed  by  "Craftsmen,  Foremen  and 
Kindred  Workers",  then  come  "Clerical  and  Kindred  Workers", 
"Service  Workers”  and  "Professional,  Technical  and 
Kindred  Workers."  (Please  see  Appendix  11  for  specific 
numbers  and  additional  data.)  The  distribution  of 
employment  in  these  occupational  groups  is  typical  of 
other  industrial  states,  however,  there  are  some 
interesting  variations  which  have  training  implications 
in  the  counties  that  are  described  later  in  this  report. 
Employed  Workers  bv  Industries 

In  the  preceding  paragraph,  Indiana  was  included  as  an 
"industrial  state".  This  is  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  over  680,000  people  were  employed  in  all 
Manufacturing  Groups  in  I960.  This  is  more  than  twice 
the  employment  in  the  second  industry  group  which  is 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Trades,  having  over  323,000 
employees*  Third  came  "Professional  and  Technical 
Services"  with  over  185,000,  fourth  was  "Agriculture, 
Forestry  and  Fishing ”with  about  112,000  people,  and 
fifth  at  about  109,000  came  Transportation  and  Other 
Utilities.  Again,  although  this  is  a typical  pattern, 
there  are  variations  of  import  pointed  out  later  in 
the  report  for  each  county. 
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ESCRIPTIONS  OF  SELECTED. COUNTIES 


Allen  County 

This  county  is  located  in  the  North-East  section  of  the 
State  and  has  an  area  of  670  square  miles*  It  has  nearly 
5%  of  the  State's  population  with  a density  of  about  347 
persons  per  square  mile* 

The  population  and  average  weekly  earnings  specifics 
for  this  county  are  included  in  Figures  1 and  2*  The 
employment  data  for  the  more  significant  industries  in 
Fort  Wayne  (the  lairgest  city  in  this  county)  are  shown 
in  APPENDIX  I*  Fort  Wayne  has  the  third  largest  civilian 
metropolitan  area  work  force  in  the  State  at  110# 300* 
Indianapolis  is  first  at  412# 000  and  the  Gary,  Hammond, 

E*  Chicago  complex  is  second  at  222,200* 

The  total  1964  employment  of  the  more  significant 
industries  in  Allen  County  having  three  or  more  firms 
(to  avoid  objections  of  specific  firms  having  their 
growth  or  decline  records  made  public)  presented  in 
Table  1 - together  with  the  1964  employment  as  a 
percentage  of  1957.  This  seven  year  span  gives  some 
indication  of  the  changes  Irom  an  employment-statistical 
reporting  point  of  view.  The  employment  in  selected 
significant  industries  for  Fort  Wayne  as  a Metropolitan 
Area,  as  of  November,  1965  is  also  shown  in  the  right 
hand  column  of  the  table. 

Insofar  as  the  more  significant  manufacturing 
industries  in  Allen  County  are  concerned,  Transportat ion 
Equipment  is  now  largest  (at  about  12,100)  replacing 
Electrical  Machinery  and  Supplies  where  11,900  are 
employed.  This  reflects  continuance  of  the  impressive 
local  rate  of  growth  of  Transportation  F'^uipment  manu- 
facture in  past  years.  (The  Transportation  Manufac- 
turing industry  group  is  third  largest  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  with  a 1964  annual  average  employment  of  over 
85,000.)  However,  note  on  Table  1 that  the  Electrical 
Machinery  group  has  had  an  employment  growth  of  well 
over  1,000  in  about  one  yeari  this  group  is  growing 
throughout  the  State  and  the  Nation  as  well,  at  a rate 
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of  about  X09&  per  year!  In  the  State  of  Indiana  as  a whole, 
the  eXectricaX  machineiry  group  was  the  largest,  with  a 
X964  average  employment  of  over  101,200.  Employment  oppor- 
tunities are  predicted  to  continue  for  engineers,  tech- 
nicians and  skilled  workers  in  electronics  and  electrical 
industries  throughout  the  1960 *s. 

The  employment  is  also  sizeable  in  Allen  County  in 
Non-electrical  Machinery  (4,100).  This  is  the  fourth 
largest  manufacturing  industry  in  the  State  with  a 1964 
average  annual  employment  of  over  58,000. 

The  Primary  Metals  Manufacturing  Group  (about  3,200) 
shows  a veiry  nominal  rate  of  growth  in  this  County.  This 
manufacturing  group  is  second  largest  in  the  State  with 
over  101,000  employed.  The  heart  of  this  industiry  is  in 
Lake  County. 

Not  shown  on  Table  1 due  to  restriction  explained 
above,  yet  noteworthy  are  establishments  in  Textile 
Mill  Products.  Petroleum  and  Coal .and  Instruments  and 
Related  Products. 

In  the  nonmanufacturing  area,  the  largest  numbers 
employed  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Metropolitan  Area  are  in  the 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Trades,  herein,  as  ,of  November 
1965  about  21,500  w^re  employed.  (This  reflects  a 
typical  employment  pattern.)  Second  in  size  comes  the 
Service  and  Miscellaneous  areas  at  about  11,900  people 
which  represents  a wide  diversity  of  activities.  These 
total  figures  are  not  on  the  attachment  - but  sub-groups 
within  each  are  shown. 


TABLE  1 

l.nployment  in  Industries  with  Three  or  More  Firms,  Allen  County, 
liidiana,  1964,  as  % of  1957,  and  as  of  November  1965. 


1964 

Industry  Employment 

■\LL  MANUFACTURING 

Food  and  kindred  products  36$0 

Apparel  & other  finished  fabtic  prod.  310 

Lunber  & wood-  products,  except  furn.  274 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  110 

Paper  and  allied  products  641 

Printing,  publishing  & allied  indus.  904 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  129 

Rubber  & misc.  plastics  products  1212 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products  198 

Primary  metal  industries  3185 

Fabricated  metal  products,  except 

ordnance,  machinery  & transp.equip.  768 

Machinery , non-electrical  4035 

Electrical  machinery,  equip.  & supp.  10606 

Transportation  equipment  10524 

Professional,  scientific  & control, 
instruments,  photographic  & optical 
goods;  watches  & clocks  509 


Local  & suburban  transit  & inter urban 

passenger  transportation  352 

Motor  freight  transportation  & 

warehousing  2116 

Communication  1440 

Electric,  gas  and  sanitary  services  1080 

Wholesale  trade  4650 

Retail  trade-building  materials, 

hardware,  & farm  equipment  939 

Retail  trade-general  merchandise  4127 

Retail  trade — food  2006 

Automotive  dealers  and  gasoline 

service  stations  1719 

Retail  trade — apparel  and  accessories  944 

Retail  trade — furniture,  home  furn. 

and  equ ipmept  635 

Retail  trade — eating  & drinking  places  2686 

Retail  trade— miscellaneous  retail 
stores 


1964  as  % 
of  1957 


137.8 

40.1 

65.6 

82.3 
193.4 
107.2 

30.0 

92.3 

254.0 

101.1 


149.2 

101.9 
83.9 

135.9 

196.2 


198.6 


122.8 

136.7 
1588.0 

194.8 


89.0 

125.2 

91.5 


120.5 

128.4 


33.6 

122.0 


t9,800 


3,600 


4,100 

11,900 

12,100 


1384 


403.3 
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Lake  County  is  located  on  the  Northwest  tip  of  the  State. 
It  borders  Lake  Michigan  and  is  composed  of  an  area  of 
514  square  miles.  It  has  over  11%  of  the  State's  poptt* 
lation  with  the  relatively  heavy  density  of  nearly  1*000 
persons  per  square  mile.  The  population  and  average 
weekly  earnings  specifics  for  this  county  are  included 
in  figures  1 and  2.  (Also  see  paragraph  6).  The  employ- 
ment data  for  the  more  significant  industries  in  the 
Gajry*  Hammond*  East  Chicago  metropolitan  complex  are 
shown  in  Appendix  1.  This  metropolitan  area  is  the 
second  largest  in  the  entire  State*  having  over  222*000 
in  the  work  force.  It  is  second  only  to  Indianapolis 
which  has  over  412*000;  third  comes  Fort  Wayne  with 
about  110*300  in  the  work  force.  Other  cities  in  Lake 
County  of  over  10*000  population  are  Hobart*  Highland* 
Griffith  and  Whiting. 

The  total  1964  employment  of  the  more  significant 
industries  in  Lake  County  having  three  or  more  firms 
(to  avoid  objections  of  specific  firms  having  their 
growth  or  decline  records  made  public)  are  presented  in 
Table  2.  — together  with  the  1964  employment  as  a 
percentage  of  1957.  This  seven  year  span  gives  some  indi- 
cation of  the  changes  from  an  employment- statistical 
reporting  point  of  view.  The  employment  in  the  signi- 
ficant industries  for  the  Gary*  Hammond*  East  Chicago 
Metropolitan  Area  as  of  November  1965*  is  also  shown 
in  the  right  hand  column  of  table  2. 

Insofar  as  the  more  signficant  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  concerned*  of  course  the  leader  *f ar  add  away 
in  this  County  is  the  Primary  Metals  Group.  Although 
the  seven-year  span  shows  a stable  employment  picture* 
there  has  been  a gain  of  over  2*000  during  the  past  year 
to  a figure  approaching  65*000!  There  are  some  29  major 
establi^ments  in  this  group  in  Lake  County.  This  manu- 
facturing industry  group  is  second  in  size  only  to  the 
electrical  machinery  industjry  in  Indiana.  (The  State 
1964  annual  employment  averages  were  over  101*000  in 
Electrical  Machinejry*  over  100*000  in  Primajry  Metals* 
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over  85,000  in  Transportation  Equipment,  58,000  in 
Nonelectrical  Machinery  and  47,000  in  Fabricated  Metals.) 

The  second  largest  manufacturing  group  in  Lake  County 
is  in  the  Fabricated  Metals  Products  industries,  where 
employment  has  shown  a recent  gain  to  a total  of  some 
7,800  employees. 

The  third  largest  is  in  Petroleum  Refihina  and 
Related  Industries  Groups  v/herein  the  last  employment 
figure  was  6,400.  The  a-::clins  in  this  group  has  been 
consistent  and  the  -nev;  hire  rate*  is  low.  However,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  there  are  no  technical 
education  implications.  T!ie  tremendous  production  and 
equipment  changes  being  experienced  undoubtedly  require 
the  retraining  of  many  people.  A special  study  is 
needed  to  identify  the  real  manpower  and  educational 
ramifications  involved. 

Transportation  Equipment  manufacture  is  fourth  at 
4,673  employed,  and  the  record  disclosed  this  is  a 
growing  industrial  group. 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  Group  is  next  with 
3,850  employed  in  1964  and  has  a record  of  growth.  For 
details  in  this  industrial  group,  see  Office  of  Manpower 
Studies  No.  65-3.  A Manpower  Study  for  Technician-Level 
Educational  Planning  in  Indiana  Concerning  the  Chemical 
Technology,  dated  20  October  1965.  (This  study  also 
presents  additional  data  concerning  the  Primary  Metals 
area.) 

Not  shown  in  Table  2,  due  to  restrictions  explained 
earlier,  yet  note^^orthy,  is  Textile  Mill  Products. 

In  the  nonmanufacturing  area,  the  largest  numbers 
employed  in  Gary,  Hammond,  East  Chicago  complex  are  in 
the  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trades  - where  nearly  32,000 
employees  were  v/orking  as  of  November  1965.  This  reflects 
a typical  employment  distribution  within  this  area. 

Second  in  size  is  Service  and  Miscellaneous  at  about  6,700 
followed  closely  by  employment  in  Government  at  6,600. 
These  totals  are  not  shown  on  the  attachments,  but  some 
internal  sub-groups  are. 
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An  interesting  situation  prevails  when  the  total 
employment  in  manufacturing  industries  is  compared  with 
total  employment  in  nonmanufacturing  industries  for  Lake 
County,  Normally*  about  one-third  more  people  are 
employed  in  the  nonmanufacturing  than  in  the  manufacturing 
areas,  (This  is  true  of  the  State  of  Indiana  as  a 
whole,)  As  .expected  then*  in  evejry  major  metropolitan 
area  in  Indiana*  the  numbers  found  employed  in  the  non- 
manufacturing area  are  lajrger*  except  one:  this  one. 

The  strong  manufacturing  industry  employment  is  an 
important  characteristic  of  this  metropolitan  complex. 


* 
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TABLE  2 15 

Employment  in  Industries  with  Three  or  More  Fims,  Lake  County, 

Indiana,  1964,  as  a percentage  of  1957,  and  as  of  November,  1965* 


6ary,Hatnmond 

1964  1964  as  % £. Chicago 

Industry  Employment  of  1957  Nov  * 6 5 


ALL  MANUFACTURING 

Food  and  kindred  products  3158 

Apparel  & other  finished  fabric  products  1076 

Lunber  & wood  products,  except  furniture  112 

Furniture  and  fixtures  1857 

Paper  and  allied  products  576 

Printing,  publishing,  allied  industries  1849 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  3850 

Petroleum  refining  and  related  industries  7217 

Rubber  & miscellaneous  plastics  products  280 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products  2521 

Primary  metal  industries  62224 

Fabricated  metal  products,  except  ordnance, 
machinery  & transportation  equipment  7603 

Machinery,  nonelectrical  72  5 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment  & supplies  424 

Transportation  equipment  4673 

Professional,  scientific,  & controlling 
instruments;  photo  & optic  goods; 
watches  and  clocks  160 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries  102 


10-2^-000 


115.9 

109.1 

139.2 

752.4 

- 

114.9 

100.1 

104*5 

62.0 

6,400 

NA 

87.8 

93.8 

64, 500 

90*8 

7,800 

34*8 

256.1 

106*7 

242.7 

14*6 

ALL  NDNMANUFACTURING  95,  500 

Local  & suburban  pass,  transportation  689  208*7 

Motor  freight  transportation  & warehousing 2288  122*9 

Communication  1281  62*8 

Electric,  gas,  and  sanitary  services  3245  2065*7 

Wholesale  trade  3856  175*1 

Retail  trade — building  materials,  hardware, 

& fairm  equipment  1112  94*5 

Retail  trade-general  merchandise  4670  122*8 

Retail  trade — food  4385  119*0 

Automotive  dealers  & gasoline  stations  2687  133*8 

Retail  trade — apparel  & accessories  1449  96.0 

Retail  trade— furniture,  hcmie  furn  & equip  761  24*9 

Retail  trade — eating  and  drinking  places  4227  123*0 

Retail  trade— miscellaneous  retail  stores  1762  248*2 
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11*  LaPorte  Countv  is  located  in  the  Northwest  section  of 
[ Indiana#  borders  Lake  Michigan#  and  is  composed  of  an 

[ area  of  608  square  miles.  It  has  slightly  over  2%  of 

the  State's  population  with  a density  of  about  157 
^ persons  per  square  mile.  The  population  and  average 

[ weekly  earning  specifics  for  this  county  are  included 

in  Figures  1 and  2 (also  see  paragraph  6).  The 
largest  city  in  LaPorte  is  Michigan  City  with  a popu- 
^ lation  of  over  40# 200.  Also  of  significance  is  the 

city  of  LaPorte  with  a population  of  over  22 #000 
I The  total  1964  employment  of  the  more  significant 

i; 

industries  in  LaPorte  County  having  three  or  more  firms 
^ (to  avoid  objections  of  specific  firms  having  their 

i growth  or  decline  records  made  public)  are  presented  in 

Table  3^  together  with  the  1964  employment  as  a percentage 
! of  1957.  This  seven  year  span  gives  some  indication  of 

[ the  changes  from  an  employment-statistical  reporting  point 

' of  view.  The  employment  data  has  been  extracted  from 

y 

Indiana  State  Employment  Security  Division  records. 

[Insofar  as  the  more  significant  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  LaPorte  County  are  concerned#  the  largest  is  the 
Nonelectrical  Machinery  Manufacture  industries  group  in 
I which  over  3 #400  were  employed  in  1964.  The  employment 

pattern  for  this  group  throughout  Indiana  is  quite  stable# 
and  it  is  fourth  largest  of  the  major  industrial  groups 
in  this  State  (over  58# 000  employed)  in  1964. 

Transportation  Equipment  Manufacture  en^loyment  at 
2 #360  employed  in  1964  is  second  largest  in  size  (in 
LaPorte  County)  with  a good  growth  record.  This  industry 
group  is  third  largest  in  the  State  of  Indiana  as  a whole# 
with  a 1964  annual  average  employment  of  over  85 #000#  and 
still  growing. 

Fabricated  Metals  Products  is  next  in  size  for  this 
county  with  over  1#700  employees.  This  industry  group 
employs  about  47# 000  in  the  State  at  large ^ and  is  the 
fifth  largest  manufacturing  group.. 
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Furniture  and  Fixtures  is  next  in  size  for  LaPorte 
with  employment  at  1,446  in  1964.  Its  growth  record  is 
quite  impressive.  However,  this  industry  group  employs 
fewer  than  23,000  in  the  State  at  large. 

The  real  "comer"  appears  to  be  in  the  Electrical 
Machinery#  Equipment  and  Supplies  group;  the  growth  of 
over  500%  to  nearly  1,050  people  in  this  county  is 
impressive.  This  group  is  growing  throughout  the  State 
and  the  Nation  at  a rate  of  about  10%  per  year.  In  the 
State  of  Indiana,  the  electrical  machinery  manufacturing 
group  was  the  largest  in  size  with  a 1964  annual  average 
of  over  101,200  people  employed.  There  is  now,  and  there 
will  continue  to  be  throughout  the  60 *s,  a shortage  of 
engineers,  technicians  and  shilled  workers  in  this  indus- 
trial group,  according  to  leading  National  authorities. 

Not  shown  in  Table  3.  due  to  restrictions  explained 
earlier,  yet  noteworthy,  are  Textile  Mill  Products, 
Leather  and  Leather  Products#  and  Stone,  Clav  and  Glass 
Products . 

In  the  nonmanufacturing  area,  the  largest  numbers 
en^loyed  in  this  county  are  in  the  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Trades.  This  reflects  a typical  en^loyment  pattern,  with 
employment  in  the  general  services  area  next. 


TABLE  3 

Employment  in  Industries  with  Three  or  More  Firms^  LaPorte  County i 
Indiana  in  1964  ard  as  a Percentage  of  1957. 
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1964 

Industry  Em 

Food  and  kindred  products 
Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 
Lumber  and  wood  products,  except  furniture 
Furniture  and  fixtures 
Paper  and  allied  Products 
Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries 
Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 
Primary  metal  industries 

Fabricated  metal  products,  except  ordnance, 
machinery,  and  transportation  equipment 

Machinery,  nonelectrical 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment,  & supplies  1044 

Transportation  equipment 

Professional,  scientific,  & controlling 
instruments;  photographic  & optical 
goods;  watches  and  clocks 

Motor  freight  transportation  & warehousing 

Communication 

Electric,  gas,  and  sanitary  services 
Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade — bldg,  materials,  hardware, 
and  farm  equipment 

Retail  trade— general  merchandise 

Retail  trade — food 

Automotive  dealers  and  gasoline  service 
stations 

Retail  trade — apparel  and  accessories 
Retail  trade — furniture  & home  equip. 

Retail  trade — eating  and  drinking  places 
Retail  trade — miscellaneous  retail  stores 


1964  as  % 


641 

307.1 

598 

122.7 

317 

111.5 

1446 

127.9 

148 

508.6 

599 

173.8 

101 

85.1 

736 

277.7 

785 

166.9 

1711 

104.7 

3406 

78.8 

1044 

506.1 

2360 

108.4 

550 

112.0 

186 

115.0 

288 

59.9 

445 

NA 

484 

122.2 

360 

192.4 

786 

124.1 

704 

89.2 

565 

156,0 

233 

128.0 

142 

23.8 

850 

114.7 

407 

779.7 

Source:  Indiana  Employment  Security  Division. 
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12.  Marion  County  is  located  pretty  much  in  the  center  of  the 
State.  Mthough  it  is  relatively  small  in  size  (just 
over  400  square  miles),  its  population  of  well  over  700,000 
people  comprises  over  15^  of  the  State*  It  has  the  very 
high  density  of  over  1,750  persons  per  square  mile*  More 
specifics  concerning  population  and  average  weekly  earnings 
are  included  in  Figures  1 and  2 (also  see  paragrach  6 
above)*  The  largest  city  in  Marion  County  (and  the  State) 
is  Indianapolis « This  city  has  a population  of  over  one- 
half  million  people  and  it  is  the  seat  of  government  being 
the  Marion  County  Seat  and  the  State  Capital* 

The  total  1964  employment  of  the  more  significant 
industries  in  Marion  County  with  three  or  more  firms 
(to  avoid  objections  of  single  firms  having  their  growth 
or  decline  records  made  public)  are  presented  in  Table  4— 
together  with  the  1964  employment  as  a percentage  of  1957 
employment*  This  seven-year  span  covers  a long* enough 
period  to  get  some  indication  of  the  changes  from  an 
employment-statistical  reporting  point  of  view*  The 
employment  in  selected  industries  for  Indianapolis  as  a 
j Major  Metropolitan  Area*  as  of  November  1965  is  also  shown 

in  the  right  hand  column. 

Insofar  as  the  more  significant  manufacturing  industries 
in  Marion  County  are  concerned,  the  size  and  growth  of 
employment  in  Electrical  Machinery,  Eguipment  and  Supplies 
is  very  impressive — particularly  considering  the  Nov*  *65 
total  of  20,600  employed.  This  industrial  group  is  growing 
throughout  the  State  of  Indiana,  where  total  employment 
exceeds  101,000  people.  This  represents  over  16  percent 
of  all  the  manufacturing  employment  in  the  State:  more 
people  v;ere  employed  in  this  industry  than  in  any  other 
manufacturing  industry  in  Indiana.  The  growth  rate  of  this 
industry  nation-wide  is  about  10^  per  year — and  occupational 
opportunities  now  exist,  and  are  predicted  to  continue  to 
exist  throughout  this  decade  for  engineers,  technicians 
and  skilled  workers* 
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Transportation  Eouipment  manufacturing  industries 
have  the  largest  employment  (now  over  32,600)  than  any 
other  group  for  this  county.  Although  the  long-tem 
pattern  reflects  a somewhat  stable  situation,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  1964  total  at  28,000  and  the  Nov  *65 
total  of  over  32,000  shows  a significant  increase*  This 
industrial  group  is  the  third  largest  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  with  a 1964  annual  average  employment  of  over 
85,000 — and  growing* 

The  employment  in  Nonelectrical  Machinery  manufac- 
turing group  is  quite  considerable  in  Marion  County  at 
well  over  12,000  employed.  The  employment  pattern  appears 
stable  from  these  data*  This  industrial  group  ranks 
fourth  in  the  State  of  Indiana  with  a 1964  annual  average 
maployment  of  over  58,000.  (Electrical  Machineiry  was 
first  and  Transportation  Equipment  third  as  explained 
above*  Second  in  size  in  this  state  is  the  Primairy  Metals 
group  with  1964  employment  at  over  100,000  people.) 

The  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  industries  come 
next  in  ^ployment-size  in  Marion  County*  This  group 
has  shown  a consistent  employment  pattern  over  the  years — 
with  evidence  of  growth  appearing  in  recent  years*  Note 
the  increase  of  nearly  1,000  between  the  1964  and  1965 
totals  to  a figure  of  9,600  as  of  Nov  *65.  Although 
this  is  not  one  of  the  top  5 industries  in  the  State 
(the  1964  total  employment  being  slightly  over  24,000), 
its  concentration  and  strength  in  Marion  County  signifi- 
cant* This  industrial  area  was  reported  in  Office  of 
Manpower  Study,  No*  65-3,  dated  20  Oct  *65,  titled,  A 
Manpower  Study  for  Technician-Level  Educational  Planning 

Concerning , the  Chemical  Technology* 
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Fabricated  Metal  Products  manufacturing  industries 
are  also  important  in  size  in  Marion  County,  This  group 
has  a fine  past  record  of  growth  with  continuance  indi- 
cated by  1964  employment  of  7,500  growing  to  9,000  as  of 
November  1965.  In  fact,  this  manufacturing  group  was 
the  fifth  largest  in  the  State  with  employment  at  about 
47,000  in  1964, 

Not  shown  in  Table  4 due  to  restrictions  explained 
earlier,  yet  noteworthy,  is  Textile  Mill  Products, 

In  the  nonmanufacturing  areas,  the  largest  numbers 
employed  are  in  the  composite  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trades^ 
wherein,  as  of  November  1965  about  79,400  were  employed. 
As  a seat  in  Government,  this  area  of  employment  is  also 
large  having  about  54,400  people  in  November  1965, 

(These  figures  are  not  shown  on  table  4.) 


TABLE  4 

nmplovment  in  industries  with  Three  or  More  Firms,  Marion  County, 
Indiana,  1964,  change  since  19 57,  and  as  of  November  1965. 

1964 

Industry 


2:; 


Etoplovmgi  t 


1964  as  % 
ofl957_ 


ALL  MANtTFACTimiNG 


Nov  ' 6^ 
Indpls  Ate.dL. 


124, 7CO 


Food  and  kindred  products 

11,584 

111.2 

12, 

300 

Apparel  & other  finished  fabric  products 

462 

60.8 

Lumber  & wood  products,  except  furniture 

759 

100.4 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

578 

55.1 

Paper  and  allied  products 

2,863 

105.0  ^ 

10, 

900 

Printing,  publishing  & allied  industries 

6,661 

110.6  J 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

8,717 

100.5 

9, 

600 

Petroleum  refining  & related  industries 

388 

111.7 

Rubber  & miscellaneous  plastics  products 

2,292 

93.9 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

1,409 

152.8 

Primary  metal  industries 

3,416 

69.4 

3, 

900 

Fabricated  metal  products 

7,524 

106.6 

9, 

000 

Machinery , nonel ec  tr ical 

12,179 

95.7 

12, 

800 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment  & supplies 

16,214 

103.8 

20, 

600 

Transportation  equipment 

28, 005 

98.9 

32, 

600 

prof.,  scien.  & control  instruments? 

photo  & optic  goods?  watches  & clocks 

465 

91.8 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 

1,350 

98.3 

ALL  NONMANUFACTURING 

237, 

800 

Local  & suburban  pass,  transportation 

1,529 

209.7 

Motor  freight  transportation  & warehousing 

7,103 

127.1 

Transportation  by  air 

737 

316.1 

Transportation  services 

260 

NA 

Communication 

4,754 

249.7 

Electric,  gas  and  sanitary  services 

2,186 

572,8 

Wholesale  trade 

18,945 

166.2 

Retail  trade — bldg.  mat.  hdwre  & fam  equip  2,712 

120.2 

Retail  trade — general  merchandise 

12,757 

120.0 

Retail  trade— food 

5,852 

37,4 

Auto  dealers  & gasoline  service  stations 

5,799 

143.8 

Retail  trade — apparel  & accessories* 

1,786 

83.8 

Retail  trade— furniture,  home  furn  & equip 

1,617 

19.8 

Retail  trade — eating  & drinking  places 

9,042 

119,4 

Retail  trade— miscellaneous  retail  stores* 

4,966 

392.2 

^Believe  this  shows  the  impact  of  new  "Discount  Stores"  and  large 
food-chain  outlets. 
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13. 


This  county,  located  in  the  Northwest  section  of  the  State, 
borders  Lake  Michigan  and  is  wedged  between  Lake  and  LaPorte 
Counties.  It  has  an  area  of  425  square  miles  and  a popu- 
lation of  over  70, 000  with  a density  of  more  than  180 
persons  per  square  mile.  It  undoubtedly  has  the  fastest 
rate  of  growth  in  the  State.  Please  see  Figures  1 and  2 
for  population  and  weekly  earning  specifics.  The  largest 
city  is  Valparaiso  with  a population  over  15,000  followed 
in  size  by  Portage  with  over  12,000  inhabitants. 

The  employment  of  selected  industries  in  Porter 
County  having  more  than  three  firms  (to  avoid  objections 
of  single  firms  having  their  records  of  growth  or  decline 
made  public)  are  presented  in  Table  5,  together  with 
the  1964  employment  as  a percentage  of  1957  employment. 

This  seven  year  span  should  give  some  indications  of 
changes  from  an  employment- statistical  reporting  point 
of  view. 

Not  shown  in  Table  5,  due  to  restriction  explained 
above,  but  still  noteworthy  are;  Apparel  and  Related 
Products,  Rubber  and  Plastics,  Chemicals  and  Allied 
Products,  and  Electrical  Machinery  Manufacture. 
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TABLE  5 

Employment  by  Major  Industries,  Porter  County,  Indiana,  1964 


Industry 

Food  and  kindred  products 
Lumber  and  wood  products,  except  furniture 
Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries 
Primary  metal  industries 

Fabricated  metal  products,  except  ordnance 
Machinery  and  transportation  equipment 
Machinery,  except  electrical 
Motor  freight  transportati^i  and  warehousing 
Communication 
Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade-building  materials,  hardware 
and  farm  equipment 
Retail  trade-general  merchandise 
Retail  trade-food 

Automotive  dealers  and  gasoline  service 
stations 

Retail  trade  - apparel  and  accessories 
Retail  trade  - furniture,  home  furnishings 
and  equipment 

Retail  trade — eating  and  drinking  places 
Retail  trade  - miscellaneous  retail  stores 


1964 

Employment 


1964  as  % 
of  1957 


57 

133.3 

50 

78.2 

99 

144.4 

1664 

1600.0 

510 

69.0 

840 

126.0 

118 

137.1 

182 

235.0 

331 

341.7 

120 

160.1 

361 

135,6 

278 

106.3 

377 

178-9 

24 

137.2 

54 

21,5 

511 

166.5 

205 

333.6 

SOURCE:  Indiana  Employment  Security  Division* 

Mote:  Although  there  is  no  Purdue  Regional  Campus  in  porter  County, 

the  Calumet  Campus  in  Lake  County  (adjacent  on  the  West) 
and  the  Michigan  City  Campus  in  LaPorte  County  (adjacent  on 
the  East)  cover  and  overlap  most  of  Porter  County  within  a 
25  mile  radius  of  each.  Therefore,  the  industry  employment 
patterns  for  Porter  are  appropriate  considerations  for 
both  of  these  Purdue  Regional  Campuses. 

The  data  above  indicate  that  the  Primary  Metal  Manu- 
facturing Group  built  up  to  over  1,650  employed  in  the 
few  years  just  prior  to  1964.  Bethlehem  Steel  Company's 
new  facilities  at  Portage  will  undoubtedly  shoot  this 
employment  figure  much  higher  - and  have  important 
population  growth,  training  and  educational  implications. 
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APPENDIX  I 

INDIANA  WORK  FORCE t STATE  AND  AREA  SUMMARY 

November  1965 


(All  figures  in  thousands) 

MAJOR  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

Gary  Hammond  Fort  Indiana- 

E.  Chicago  Wavne  polis 

South 

Bend 

CIVILIAN  WORK  FORCE  1,959.5  222.2  110.3  412.4  103.1 


Manufacturing 

680.4 

102.0 

39.8 

124.7 

35.3 

Food 

46.0 

3.6 

12.3 

2.2 

Apparel  & Textiles 

14.3 

0.6 

Lumber  & Furniture 

37.9 

Paper,  Printing  & Publ. 

39.5 

10.9 

1.0 

Chemicals 

24.5 

9.6 

Petroleum  & Coal  Products 

7.5 

6.4 

Prima3:y  Metals 

103.4 

64.5 

3.9 

Fabricated  Metals 

52.0 

7.8 

9.0 

1.9 

Machineiry 

184.1 

16.0 

33.4 

Nonelectrical 

61.8 

4.1 

12.8 

6.9 

Electrical 

122.3 

11.9 

20.6 

Transportation  Equipment 

96.2 

12.1 

32.6 

9.9 

Nonmanufacturing 

986,1 

95.5 

58.5 

237.8 

53.7 

Contract  Construction 

82.1 

12.5 

4.6 

15.9 

3.3 

Trans.,  Comm.,  & Pub. Util. 

93.7 

12.4 

7.0 

24.6 

4.5 

Wholesale  & Retail  Trade 

323.0 

31.9 

21.5 

79.4 

18.5 

Finance,  Ins.,&  Real  Estate 

64.5 

5.4 

5.0 

23.2 

4.6 

Service  & Hisc. 

173.5 

16.7 

11.9 

40.3 

14.4 

Government 

241.3 

16.6 

8.5 

54.4 

8.4 

Manufacturing  estimates  shown  for  most  significant  industries.  Figures  are  preliminary. 
Source:  Labor  Market  Trends  in  Indiana,  Indiana  Employment  Security  Div.,  Indianapolis, 

December,  1965. 
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EHPLOYED  WORKERS  IH  INDIANA* 

14  Years  Old  and  Over.  1960 

by  OCCDPATIONS 

Total  jSal£  Female 

1,717,241  1,182,645  534,596 


PERSONS  EMPLOYED 

Professional,  technical  and 
kindred  workers 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

Managers,  officials,  and 
proprietors,  except  farm 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

Sales  workers 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred 
workers 

Operative  and  kindred  workers 

Private  household  workers 

Service  workers,  except  private 
household 

Farm  laborers  and  farm  foremen 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

Occupation  not  reported 


168,815 

105, 799 

63,016 

80,622 

77,054 

3,568 

125,328 

107,174 

18,154 

230, 384 

72,215 

158,169 

117,180 

71,428 

45,752 

255,090 

247,909 

7,181 

373,099 

283, 539 

89, 560 

33,189 

907 

32, 282 

141,990 

61,637 

80,353 

26,020 

21,  567 

4,453 

86,  513 

82,755 

3,758 

79,  Oil 

50, 661 

28,350 

*Source,  Statistical  Abstract  of  Indiana  Counties.  Indiana  State 
Chaniber  of  Cofnmerce,  1963. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
FUKDX7E  UNIVERSITY 
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65-1  Indu^rial  Survey  201#  Snecifications 


for  the  Baccalaureate  Graduate 


January  1965 


65-2  Enqineerino  Technicians  - Production 


and  Requirements 


15  June  1965 


65-3  A Manpower  Study  for  Technician-Level 
Educational  Planning  Concerning 


the  Chemical  Technology 


20'  October  1965 
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January  1966 


66-2  A Report  of  Employment  Trends  in 
Five  Indiana  Counties 
(Allen,  Lake,  LaPorte,  Marion, 
and  Porter) 


X February  1966 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  IMPOV/ER  STUDIES 
and  the 

POLICY  GUIDANCE  COMMITTEE 

On  April  I5,  1964,  the  BOAf®  OF  TRUSTEES  took  action  to  create  The  School 
of  Technology  and  simultaneously  authorized  the  Dean  to  establish  ''...an  adminis- 
trative organization  to  conduct  educational  research  and  manpo\^er  studies  to 
provide  the  necessary  basic  data  and  information  concerning  the  grovrlng  and 
changing  needs  and  demands  for  technologically  oriented  education  and  programs," 
The  Office  of  ly^npgvfer  Studle  s was  activated  In  response  to  this  action  and  vras 
assigned  two  functions: 

(1)  to  establish  and  operate  a continuing  survey  of  manpower  re- 
quirements and  trends  in  Indiana  In  order  that  educational 
and  training  agencies  can  better  prepare  people  for  employ- 
ment opportunities;  and 

(2)  to  encourage  research  activity  In  the  University,  aimed  at 
solving  problems  and  developing  understandings  of  a more 
fundamental  nature  In  the  manpower  and  training  field. 

VJith  the  concurrence  of  the  Vice  President  for  Research,  an  Inter- 
disciplinary Policy  Guidance  Committee  of  the  Office  of  lyfenpower  Studies 
was  formed  to  further  develop  the  concept  of  the  office  and  to  help  Identify 
the  broad  avenues  of  research  that  should  be  pursued.  Membership  of  this 
committee  Includes: 

C,  H,  Lawshe,  Chairman,  (Dean,  School  of  Technology) 

J,  P,  Llsack,  Secretary,  (Director,  Office  of  Manpotfer 
Studies ) 

J,  S.  Day  (industrial  Management) 

E,  M,  Eddy  (industrial  Education) 

C,  E,  French  (for  L,  S.  Hardin) 

(Agricultural  Economics) 

B,  R,  Keenan  (Political  Science) 

D,  C,  King  (Graduate  School  - Psychology) 

G.  U,  McNelly  (Associate  Dean,  School  of  Technology) 

E,  U,  Noland  (Sociology), 
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1.  PREFACE: 

[ This  booklet  is  designed  to  assist  high  school  students  who  are  interested 

in  technical  careers  match  their  abilities  and  ambitions  to  appropriate  college  pro- 
grams. The  discussion  is  primarily  directed  to  students  enrolled  {or  contemplat- 
ing enrollment)  in  high  school  engineering  pre-technology  programs.  However, 
this  emphasis  does  not  materially  reduce  the  value  of  this  report  for  other  students. 

The  Pre-Technology  Program  is  a high  school  program  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  students  who  wish  to  become  one  of  a great  variety  of  technicians 
in  the  engineering  field.  The  Program  is  college  preparatory,  it  is  not  ** watered 
down,  " and  requires  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  students  and  teachers.  The 
Pre-Tech  subjects  are  science,  mathematics,  technical  laboratory  and  English. 

The  Pre-Tech  teaching  team  tries  to  make  high  school  more  meaningful  for  Pre-Tech 
students  by  relating  the  subjects  taught  and  by  teaching  topics  which  are  essential  for 
college  level  study  in  engineering  technology.  The  success  of  the  Program  depends 
upon  how  well  the  teaching  team  and  the  students  live  up  to  their  mutual  contract. 

There  is  little  question  that  most  technically  oriented  students  will  go  to 
college.  Perhaps  this  report  will  help  you  decide  what  kind  of  college,  what  kind 
of  program,  and,  of  course,  what  kind  of  job  is  in  your  future.  Today,  your  edu- 
cation is  a significant  predictor  of  your  success  as  a citizen.  No  longer  can  you 
afford  to  make  a substantial  mistake  in  choosing  your  future  occupation  and  its 
concomitant  education.  Educational  and  occupational  errors  are  difficult  to  correct 
in  the  new  world  of  work. 


i Hitch  your  dreams  and  hopes  to  your  interests,  match  your  choice  to  your 

I 

I commitment  to  study  and  work  hard,  and  base  your  decision  upon  a realistic  eval- 

uation of  your  abilities  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  alternatives. 

Ad  astra  per  aspera! 


t 


YOUR  EDUCATION  AND  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

A long  continuing  trend  has  been  to  require  two  or  more  years  of  college  for 
an  ever  increasing  percentage  of  jobs.  This  development,  which  represents  a rad- 
ical change  in  occupations  in  the  United  States  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  is 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  increasingly  technical  society  requires  larger 
numbers  of  college  educated  technical  assistants  and  a general  upgrading  of  the 
educational  preparation  for  all  jobs. 

For  example,  it  is  now  becoming  extremely  difficult  for  even  the  apprentice 
craftsman  to  learn  all  of  his  skills  on  the  job.  Increasing  numbers  of  craft  unions 
require  post  high  school  schooling  as  an  integral  part  of  the  apprenticeship  program. 

The  really  dramatic  change  in  jobs  has  been  the  creation  of  new  types  of 
work,  mostly  technical,  which  simply  did  not  exist  before.  The  computer  pro- 
grammer is  an  outstanding  example  of  an  occupation  which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
did  not  exist  ten  years  ago  eind  which  now  employs  thousands  of  people.  Parallel- 
ing this  is  the  rapid  disappearance  of  manual  work  of  all  kinds  due  to  automation. 

Even  the  modern  "ditch  digger"  operates  a machine,  not  a shovel,  and  must  have 
far  more  technical  competence  than  his  counterpart  of  a generation  ago. 

In  engineering  technology  you  will  be  preparing  for  new  jobs  instead  of  old, 
and  you  will  be  job  seeking  in  a market  which  offers  far  more  jobs  than  there  are 
people  to  fill  them.  It  is  optimistically  estimated  that  200,  000  science  and  engineer- 
ing technician  jobs  will  bo  available  annually  during  the  next  few  years.  The  lowest 
estimate  is  for  100,  000  such  new  jobs  each  year.  Our  schools  are  turning  out 
barely  50,  000  qualified  persons  each  year  for  these  jobs.  What  could  bo  more  to 


your  advantage? 


H 
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As  a direct  result  of  technological  change,  the  largest  increase  in  new  jobs 
I is  occurring  in  occupations  that  require  the  most  education  and  training.  Jobs  are 

I becoming  more  mental  and  less  physical.  The  new  worker  is  expected  to  think  and 

be  able  to  communicate  the  results  of  his  thinking.  Even  the  armed  forces  are 
offering  fewer  opportunities  to  the  under -educated.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
business  aind  industry  today  have  little  place  for  the  young  worker,  or  any  worker, 
without  a definite  skill. 

Table  I of  this  report  clearly  shows  the  technological  trend  in  employment. 
It  compares  the  percentage  of  workers  in  each  of  the  major  occupational  groups 
from  1900  to  a projected  1975.  Note  that  almost  all  of  the  increase  in  the  white - 
I *-*  collar  classification  is  in  the  professional-technical  area,  and  that  this  increase 

y 

I 

f . took  place  while  the  ntimber  of  semi-skilled,  unskilled  and  farm  workers  were 

i “ 

I 

rapidly  decreasing.  In  1900,  70  percent  of  the  nation's  labor  force  was  engaged 
in  production  of  all  kinds;  today,  only  40  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  engaged 
in  production. 

Our  technological  economy  has  little  to  offer  the  untrained,  under- educated 
would-be  worker.  In  the  new  technology,  job  entry  and  upgrading  are  increasingly 
a matter  of  educational  preparation.  More  and  more  of  what  is  basic  to  successful 
performance  in  today's  occupations  is  best  taught  in  educational  institutions.  In 
. the  same  way  that  apprenticeship  gave  way  to  professional  education  in  medicine  . 

and  law,  so  on-the-job  technical  training  and  apprenticeship  is  giving  way  to 
occupational  and  technical  education  in  our  schools. 


ir—-  : ~ 1^ 
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TABLE  I 


MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS  AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  TOTAL  LABOR 

FORCE 


Group 

1900 

1947 

I960 

1975 

White-collar  workers 

17.6 

• 34.9 

43.1 

47.8 

Professional  & technical 

4.3 

6. 6 

11.2 

14.2 

Managers  & proprieters 

5.8 

10.0 

10.6 

10.7 

Clerical  workers 

3.0 

12.4 

14.7 

16.2 

Sales  personnel 

4.5 

5.9 

6.6 

6.7 

Blue-collar  workers 

35.8 

40.7 

36.3 

33.4 

Cr«iftsmen  & foremen 

10.5 

13.4 

12.8 

12.8 

Semi-skilled  operatives 

12.8 

21.2 

18.0 

16.  3 

Laborers  (exclusive  6f  farm 

& mine) 

12.5 

6. 1 

5.  5 

4.3 

Service  workers 

9.0 

10.4 

12.  5 

14.3 

Farm  workers 

37.6 

14.0 

8.  1 

4.  5 

* Grant  Venn:  Man»  Education^  and  Work»  p.8,  1964,  American  Council  on 

Education,  Washington,  D,  C. 
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As  you  begin  to  think  seriously  about  your  firs*;  job,  take  a good  look  at 
today's  unemployed.  Five  percent  of  our  nation's  citizens  who  need  work  cannot 
find  work.  Fully  20  percent  of  all  out- of- school  youth  under  21  years  of  age  are 
unemployed.  Vhese  unemployed  are  the  under-educated  and  the  under- skilled, 
workless  because  they  are  not  qualified  to  work,  not  because  of  any  depression  of 
our  national  economy. 

Students  who  do  not  pursue  occupational  goals  in  school,  and  who  arc  able  to 
find  work,  usually  end  up  in  low- skilled,  low-paying  jobs  --  jobs  without  security 
or  future,  jobs  fru strati ngly  below  their  potential. 

Of  course  there  arc  always  exceptions.  How  much  a student  profits  from 
his  educational  experience  is  more  important  that  the  number  of  years  he  spends 
in  schools  --  nor  does  all  education  take  place  in  school.  But  our  human  ego  always 
leads  us  to  believe  that  "we”  are  exceptional  and  that  statistical  laws  work  for 
others  but  not  for  ourselves.  It  is  indeed  sad  to  sec  these  over- confident  people 
pla.y  "educational  roulette"  with  their  future! 


J 
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AUTOMATION  AND  COMPUTERS:  THEIR  AFFECT  ON  EDUCATION  AND  WORK 
In  the  fore  front  of  technological  development  has  boon  the  introduction  of 
automation  and  computers  into  industry  and  commerce. 

Automation  encompasses  a class  of  devices  that  automatically  perform  both 
the  sensing  and  motor  tasks  formerly  performed  by  human  labor.  Automated 
machines  can  mine  coal,  make  automobile  engine  blocks,  pick  cotton,  sort  bank 
checks,  grade  oranges,  roll  steel  and  alumimun,  and  type  letters. 

Computers  are  devices  which  rapidly  perform  traditional  human  tasks 
involving  experience,  memory,  analysis,  logic,  and  decision-making.  They  can 
prepare  monthly  bank  statements  for  thousands  of  customers,  read  envelopes  for 
the  postman,  translate  foreign  languages,  regulate  production  in  oil  refineries,  fly 
missiles  and  navigate  planes. 

The  impact  of  these  devices  has  been  profound: 

^ Automatic  elevators  have  displaced  40,  000  operators  in  New 
York  City  alone, 

* New  equipment  in  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  now  enables  50  statisticians  in 
the  1960*s  to  do  work  that  required  4000  such  people  in  the  1950* s, 

^ The  check-writing  stciff  in  the  U,S,  Treasury  Department  has  been  re- 
duced from  400  persons  to  4. 

^ The  railroad  fireman  is  about  to  disappear. 

^ Employment  in  the  coal  fields  has  been  reduced  from  415,  000  in  1950  to 
136,000  in  1962, 

* Since  1956  construction  work  has  jumped  32%  while  construction  job 
opportunities  have  fallen  off  24%, 

The  above  effects  of  automation  seem  to  imply  that  old  jobs  arc  being  destroyed 
without  the  creation  of  new  jobs  for  the  people  being  laid  off.  This  is  not  quite  the 


mmmmmtKmmmmm 
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casG.  For  example,  the  loss  of  the  elevator  jobs  throughout  the  United  States  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  simultaneous  creation  of  new  jobs  in  the  design,  building, 
sale,  installation  and  servicing  of  the  new  equipment.  Automated  and  computerized 
manufacture  has  also  made  possible  the  mass  marketing  of  consumer  items  of 
greater  complexity  and/or  smaller  unit  cost.  New  industries  and  markets  have 
come  into  existence  where  none  existed  before,  leaving  new  jobs  in  their  wake. 

The  most  profound  effect  of  automatic  devices  and  computerized  control 
has  been  in  the  change  of  occupations.  These  devices  are  obviating  the  need  for 
manual  labor  in  manufacture,  but  at  the  same  time  creating  an  army  of  designers, 
operators,  maintenance  workers,  programmers,  etc.  These  new  jobs  are  mental 
rather  than  physical,  requiring  more  school  preparation.  These  arc  the  jobs  of 
the  future! 

Table  II  presents  some  statistical  proof  of  this  job  change. 


TABLE  II 

PERCENTAGE  OF  NON -PRODUCTION  ¥/ORKER  EMPLOYMENT  TO  TOTAL 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES,  1947  and  1962. 


Industry  Group 

1947 

1962 

Ordnance  (weapons  and  ammunition  used  in  warfare) 

18.5 

54.0 

Instruments 

20.2 

36.3 

Petroleum 

23.  1 

35.7 

Transportation  equipment 

18.  5 

31.8 

Machinery 

20.9 

30.4 

* Grant  Venn:  Man,  Education  and  Work,  p.  9,  1964,  American  Council  on 

Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  TERMS 

Professional  occupations  are  those  occupations  generally  requiring  four 
or  more  years  of  college.  A profession  may  or  may  not  require  manual  skills, 

I 

but  always  requires  a high  degree  of  abstract  thought.  The  professional  must 
\ have  a vast  amount  of  knowledge  available  in  his  memory  and  be  able  to  find  in- 

formation readily  through  references.  He  must  be  broadly  educated  and  be  quite 
able  in  the  communication  skills  of  reading,  writing  and  speaking.  He  must  be 

j 

able  to  organize  facts,  find  relationships,  use  symbols,  and  unify  his  knowledge  \ 

through  conceptual  thinking.  The  professional  may  practice  as  an  individual  or 
be  salaried  on  a contractual  basis.  Whether  independent  or  salaried,  he  usually  i 

conducts  his  work  as  he  sees  fit.  His  work  is  of  a problem  solving  nature  and  sel- 
dom repetitive.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  his  work  except  in  broad  and  general  terms. 

Professional- assistance  or  semi-professional  occupations  are  intermediate 
between  vocational  and  professional  occupations.  They  combine  the  thinking,  com- 
mimif ating,  and  problem  solving  abilities  of  the  professional  with  the  skills  and 
daily  routines  of  the  non-professional*  There  are  no  clear-cut  divisions  between 
the  vocational,  the  semi-professional,  and  the  professional  worker.  Tje  differences 
are  often  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  Educationcil  background  is  usually  the 
criterion  used  to  identify  the  semi-professional  worker:  he  has  two  or  more  years 

1 

i 

of  college.  It  is  still  possible  for  the  vocational  worker  to  become  semi-professional  j 
I and  for  the  semi-professional  to  enter  certain  professional  occupations  while  on  the 

f ■ 

job;  not  all  learning  takes  place  in  schools.  These  opportunities,  however,  are  be- 
' coming  less  frequent,  and  one^s  station  in  life  depends  more  and  more  upon  his 

, educational  attainments. 
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Kxeimplcs  of  professional  assistance  jobs  are: 

Engineering  technician  Technical  photographer 

Computer  programmer  Electronics  technician 

Medical  technician  Quality  control  technician 

Vocational  occupations,  are  all  those  occupations  whose  work  can  be  easily 
described  and  whose  work  tends  to  be  rather  repetitive.  The  vocational  worker 
must  be  basically  competent  in  written  and  oral  English  and  mathematics.  High 
school  gradua*tion  usually  provides  adequate  general  educational  background.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  highly  skilled  vocations  require  extensive  job  training  in 
schools  and  apprenticeships.  Vocational  work  is  of  many  typos: 


Service  Manufacture 

Repair  Business 

Trade 


Though  some  vocations  require  extensive  and  highly  developed  skills,  the 
work  remains  repetitive,  and  once  workers  have  learned  their  job,  it  continues  more 
or  less  the  same,  day  in  a,nd  day  out. 

Technician:  This  is  a very  flexible  term  which  implies  a type  of  job  dealing 
with  complex,  technical  devices,  or  machines^ together  with  the  application  of  theor- 
etical knowledge  of  a technical- scientific  nature.  The  word  technician  does  not 
indicate  whether  the  person  is  educated  or  trained,  whether  his  school  background 
was  broad  or  narrow,  or  whether  he  is  skilled  manually  or  cognitively  (mentally). 

To  make  the  meaning  clear,  an  adjective  is  used.  An  engineering  technician 
combines  some  of  the  manual  skills  of  the  craftsman  with  the  cognitive  skills  of 
the  engineer.  He  is  often  involved  in  design,  research,  supervision,  etc.  At 
the  opposite  extreme,  a machine  technician  may  have  a minimum  of  theoretical 
skills  but  may  be  highly  competent  in  machine  installation,  maintenance  and  repair. 


The  salary  and  future  of  a technician  depends  much  more  on  his  theoretical  than 
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his  manual  skills. 


Don't  base  your  future  career  upon  a job  name!  Study  the  job  description 
and  job  opportunities  that  go  with  the  name  of  the  occupation  before  you  make  up 
your  mind.  Junior  college  and  technical  institute  catalogs  arc  very  helpful  in  this 
respect.  You  should  also  seek  the  help  of  your  teachers  and  counselors. 

A.  A.  degree:  The  A.  A. , or  Associate  in  Arts,  degree  is  awarded  / 
California  Junior  Colleges  after  the  completion  of  60  to  64  units  of  work  in  specified 
areas.  There  are  two  types  of  degree  requirements,  state  and  local.  Every  public 
junior  college  student  must,  under  state  law,  take  the  following  in  order  to  graduate: 


American  History  and  institutions, 

Health 

Physical  Education 


3 units 
2 units 
^ units 
7 units 


Each  college  has  its  own  additional  requirements.  It  is  not  possible  to  list  them 
all,  but  a consensus  would  be: 


History 3 units 

English  (reading  - writing  - speech) 0-6  units 

(satisfied  by  exanfi.  in  some  colleges) 

Mathematics ~ 0-3  units 

(may  be  satisfied  by  test) 

Major  ^ 20  + units 

Electives up  to  30  units 

60  units  minimum 


0-3  units 


20+  unit  s 


(❖  NOTE:  The  unit  requirements  for  a major  vary  from  college  to  college  and 
major  to  major.  Generally,  the  semi-professional  programs  leave  little  room 
for  free  electives.) 

The  Standard  College  Unit:  One  unit  of  college  credit  is  awarded  for  one 


hour  per  week  of  classroom  instruction  in  the  academic  a.reas.  This  is  coupled 


with  an  expected  minimum  of  two  hours  of  home  preparation  for  each  unit  under- 
taken. An  average  college  load  consists  of  16  units.  This  represents  approximately 


\ 
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16  hours  of  classroom  instruction  per  week  and  32  + hours  of  outside  preparation. 
Some  courses  require  more  than  one  hour  of  classroom  instruction  per  week  per 
unit.  A three  hour  laboratory  period  per  week  is  considered  the  cquivelent  of  one 
college  unit  because  it  combines  the  one  hour  of  "lecture"  with  the  two  hours  of 
"preparation."  Other  courses  may  have  similar  equivalancies  when  study  is  com- 
bined with  instruction.  You  should  note  that  the  average  college  student  is  ex- 
pected to  spend  50  or  more  hours  per  week  working  on  his  education  to  achieve  a 
minimum  level  of  competence. 

Classification  Tests:  All  collegiate  institutions  now  require  classification 


tests  before  admission.  Those  tests  measure  two  quantities:  (a)  general  college 
aptitude  (related  to  intelligence)  and  (b)  achievement  levels  in  basic  areas  such  as 


English,  mathematics,  science,  etc.  These  tests  arc  generally  used  for  assisting 
the  student  in  choosing  an  appropriate  college  program  commensurate  with  his 
existing  and  potential  abilities. 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
is  used  by  many  universities  and  colleges.  Junior  colleges  often  use  the  American 
College  Testing  Program  battery  of  tests,  known  as  The  ACT,  which  consist  of 
tests  in  English,  mathematics,  social  and  natural  science. 
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CALIFORNIA’S  MODERN  JUNIOR  COLLEGES: 

Because  of  the  careful  screening  that  all  Pre-Tech  students  are  subject 
to  before  entering  the  Program,  it  is  assumedthat  all  are  college  capable.  It  is 
further  assumed  that  most  Pro-Tech  Program  gradue^tes  will  continue  into  college 
or  extend  their  education  in  some  other  way.  (To  assume  otherwise  is  to  admit 
that  our  arguments  in  favor  of  continued  educa.tion  are  not  valid.)  Since  Calif- 
ornia's modern  junior  college  system  is  rapidly  gearing  to  meet  the  occupational 
needs  of  a majority  of  California's  youth,  while  other  colleges  continue  to  cater  to 
students  with  special  abilities,  it  is  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pre-Tech  student 
to  go  to  junior  college.  It  has  always  been  a goal  of  the  Pre-Tech  Program  to  see 
most  of  its  students  through  junior  college. 

Although  there  are  local  variations,  every  C^-lifornia  junior  college  offers 
the  following  type  programs: 

1.  Technical  Assistance  Programs: 

These  are  the  technician  level  programs  for  which  the  Pre-Technology 
Program  was  designed.  They  are  also  knovtui  as  semi-professional  or  profess- 
ional assistance  programs.  They  result  in  an  A,  A,  degree  at  the  end  of  two  years 
and  are  occupationally  oriented,  but  not  occupationally  centered.  Basic  science  and 
mathematics  arc  stressed,  together  with  a broad  theoretical  background  in  the  field 
of  study.  The  technician  knows  something  of  the  s lulls  of  the  tradesman  and  of  the 
technical  problems  of  the  professional. 

Technician  jobs  arc  extremely  varied,  even  within  the  area  of  specialization. 
Moreover,  the  technician's  v/ork  tends  to  change  with  time  even  on  the  same  job.  He 
is  seldom  employed  in  direct  manufacture  or  in  service  and  repair.  His  responsib- 
ilities are  in  design,  mock-up,  rcsea.rch  and  development,  quality  control,  etc. 


i a 
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Examples  of  this  type  of  work  are  the  eiigi  nee  ring  technician,  chemical  technician, 
non-destructive  testing  technician,  welding  technician,  data  processing  technician, 
computer  programmer,  etc. 

Starting  salaries  and  v.^orking  conditions  arc  generally  excellent  in  this  typo 

of  work.  All  junior  colleges  offer  technical  assistance  curricula,  but  they  try  not 

♦ 

to  compete  with  ca.ch  other.  If  your  local  college  docs  not  offer  a program  of  your 
choice,  another  may.  You  may  attend  a.  junior  college  outside  your  district  if  this 
is  the  case. 

It  is  possible  to  complete  a junior  college  technology  program  and  transfer 
to  a four  year  college  or  university  in  a related  course  of  study.  (Sec  questions  in 
this  report  regarding  future  job  opportunities. ) Junior  college  scholarship  must  be 
reasonably  high  to  do  this.  Technician  programs  are  ideal  for  the  student  who  is 
not  sure  of  his  ability  to  complete  a four  year  college  course.  The  work  in  these 
programs  is  rigorous,  but  they  arc  generally  not  on  as  high  a level  of  abstraction 
as  the  college  transfer  programs. 

2.  Occupationally-Ccntercd  Curricula: 


m 
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2.  Occupationally-Centered  Curricula:  : 

■ 

These  are  terminal,  two  year  programs  which  earn  the  A.  A.  degree  and  1 

■ 

which  result  in  the  acquisition  of  a vocational  skill  upon  graduation.  In  some  areas  1 

the  student  is  prepared  to  enter  a trade  as  an  apprentice,  such  as  curriculums  in  1 

■ 

machine  and  metals  technology.  In  other  areas  the  student  is  prepared  to  meet  i 

m 

state  or  federal  training  regulations  and  to  take  required  examinations.  Curriculums  I 

■ 

in  airframe  mechanics  and  aircraft  power  plant  s arc  examples  of  such  regulated  1 

m 

programs.  Programs  are  also  offered  in  highly  skilled  e.reas  which  arc  tradition-  1 

■ 

ally  non- trade  oriented  and  in  which  traditional  apprenticeships  are  not  required.  1 

■ 

An  example  of  this  type  of  curriciilum  would  be  drafting  or  business  equipment  I 

m 

IH  ^ 1 

.... 

operation. 
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Thc  occupationally  centered  programs  emphe.sizc  the  practical  side  of  work, 
requiring  the  student  to  develop  specialized  manual  skills  to  a high  degree.  Con- 
siderable theory  is  taught,  but  it  tends  to  be  less  general  in  nature,  being  more 
oriented  to  a particular  job  or  skill.  These  programs  are  commonly  known  a.s 
trade  and  industry  (T  8t  I)  type  curricula. 

3.  Apprenticeship  Programs: 

Most  junior  colleges  have  arrangements  with  local  joint-apprenticeship 
committees  for  combined  school-work  apprenticeship  programs.  Related  courses 
at  the  college  are  a required  part  of  the  training  for  regularly  indentured  apprentices 
Such  courses  may  be  used  for  credit  toward  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree.  These 
apprenticeship  courses  arc  usually  given  at  night  and  average  five  hours  per  week. 

Colleges  which  offer  these  apprenticeship  courses  also  offer  pre-apprentice- 
ship programs  during  the  day.  These  pre-apprenticeship  programs  exist  for  many 
reasons.  In  some  cases  the  student  is  required  to  complete  such  a program  before 
he  can  apply  for  an  apprenticeship.  In  other  cases  the  pre-apprcnticeship  offers 
the  student  a chance  to  learn  and  practice  a trade  v/hilc  waiting  for  apprenticeship 
vacancies  to  occur.  Students  are  encouraged  to  earn  the  A.  A.  degree  in  these 
programs.  In  most  cases,  the  time  spent  in  an  apprenticeship  before  becoming  a 
journeyman  is  reduced  upon  completion  of  the  pre-apprcnticeship  school  program. 
Whenever  junior  colleges  do  not  offer  apprenticeship  courses,  they  arc  offered  by 
another  branch  of  the  public  school  system. 

4.  Certificate  Programs: 

Most  junior  colleges  offer  "certificate  programs"  in  which  Certificates  of 


Completion  are  awarded.  The  completion  of  these  programs  does  not  result  in 


the  A,  A,  degree,  silthough  the  units  earned  may  apply  towards  the  degree.  The 
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programs  are  designed  to  teach  basic  compcten  cios  in  many  areas,  and  are  often 
required  for  employment  in  these  areas.  Again,  there  is  a great  variation  from 
college  to  college.  In  one  local  junior  college  the  certificate  programs  are  geared 
to  the  young  adult,  who  must  be  25  years  of  ago  upon  award  of  the  certificate.  In 
other  junior  colleges  the  certificate  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  wishes  to 
specialize  in  an  area  of  study,  such  as  medical  assisting  or  plumbing,  without 
taking  the  history  and  English  courses  required  for  the  A.  A.  degree.  The  unit 
requirements  for  certificates  vary  from  20  to  40  or  more  depending  upon  the 
complexity  of  the  subject.  Besides  the  trades,  certificates  are  issued  in  such 
areas  as  r^al  estate,  business  management,  purchasing,  transportation,  vocational 
nursing,  etc. 

Certificates  of  Proficiency  are  also  awarded  after,  or  simultaneous  with,  the 
completion  of  the  A.  A.  degree.  These  certificates  indicate  the  achievement  of  a 
minimum  scholarship  level,  and  are  used  as  a rough  measure  of  program  quality 
and  difficulty.  They  are  usually  awarded  in  the  technical  areas.  Sometimes  they 
show  the  completion  of  more  than  the  60-64  units  required  for  the  A.  A.  degree. 

5.  College  Transfer  Programs: 


These  programs  in  the  junior  college  are  identical  to  the  freshman  and 
sophmore  years  in  four  year  colleges.  Instruction  is  excellent  and  costs  arc 
minimcil.  Junior  college  transfer  programs  exist  to  give  the  high  school  graduate 
a chance  to  qualify  for  four  year  college  entrance.  They  also  reduce  the  cost  of 
a college  education  by  a considerable  amount  because  there  is  no  tuition  and  the 


student  may  live  at  home. 


\ 
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6.  General  Education: 

Many  students  who  desire  college  education  have  no  particular  vocational 
or  professional  goal.  They  recognize  general  education  programs,  broadly  based 
upon  the  humanities,  as  being  extremely  valuable  to  the  individual.  All  junior 
colleges  offer  such  ’’cultural"  majors,  and  they  remain  quite  popular  in  spite  of 
the  lack  of  tangible  benefits  to  be  derived.  Although  much  personal  intellectual 
growth  and  some  prestiege  is  associated  with  a "broad"  education,  such  college 
preparation  has  limited  value  in  the  job  market.  These  programs  may  be  ter- 
minal or  lead  to  college  transfer. 


1 


1 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  CHECKLISTS  OF  TWO  YEAR 
TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS: 

1.  Because  only  the  above  average  Pre-Tech  Student  indicates  four  year 
college  or  university  capability  (at  this  time),  the  following  checklists 
include  only  two  year  courses,  (However,  many  four  year  colleges  will 
accept  junior  collegj  non-college  transfer  graduates  with  above  averOvge 
scholarship  for  related  bachelor  programs.  Virtually  full  credit  is  given 
for  the  work  in  junior  college  if  the  student  demonstrates  good  scholarship 
in  his  junior  and  senior  college  years.) 

2.  As  yet  there  is  no  uniform  terminology  for  technical  programs  in  the  junior 
colleges.  The  programs  range  from  trade  and  industry  (T  & I)  type  of 
instruction  in  which  manual  skills  arc  emphasized  over  theory  to  the  techni- 
cal assistance  type  of  program  in  which  theory  is  emphasized  over  manual 
skills. 

The  first  list  attempts  to  cover  the  technical  assistance  area,  and  the 
second  list  covers  the  trade  and  industry  type  of  preparation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  overlapping.  The  student  should  examine  the  college  catalog  for 
the  course  requirements  in  the  program  of  his  choice.  Emphasis  on  mathe- 
matics, science,  engineering  principles  and  English  is  evidence  for  the 
technical  assistance  (semi-professional)  type  of  program.  The  Prc-Tech 
student  should  ask  his  college  counselor  for  a list  of  the  occupations  a 

particular  college  program  would  prepare  him  for, 

* ‘ 

All  of  the  colleges  listed  arc  accredited  by  the  Western  Association 
of  Schools  and  Colleges  (WASC)  except  Cogswell  Polytcchnical  College, 


I 
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I 
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which  is  accredited  by  the  Engineer's  Council  for  Professional  Development 
(ECPD).  Some  of  the  engineering  technology  programs  at  the  City  College 
of  San  Francisco  arc  also  accredited  by  E.  C.  P.  D.  E.  C.  P.  D.  is  an 
engineering  education  accrediting  agency  sponsored  by  the  professional 
engineering  societies  of  the  United  States*  They  accredit  engineering  and 
engineering  technology  college  programs. 

4.  If  your  local  junior  college  does  not  offer  a particular  program  you  may, 
with  the  permission  of  the  superintendent  of  your  junior  college  district, 
enroll  in  a nearby  junior  college  which  provides  that  program. 

5.  These  lists  are  not  exhaustive.  They  present  only  those  programs  which 
have  a fairly  clear  relationship  to  your  work  in  the  Pre-Technology  Program. 
The  Pre-Tech  Program  was  oriented  towards  engineering  technology,  to  be 
sure,  but  was  deliberately  general  in  nature  nevertheless!  You  should  find 
that  your  junior  and  senior  years  have  given  you  an  excellent  background 

for  whatever  you  choose  to  do  --  with  the  possible  exception  of  high  level, 
abstract  university  work.  If  you  arc  not  intrigued  by  any  of  the  occupations 
mentioned,  by  all  means  pay  a visit  to  your  local  junior  college  office  and 


get  all  the  information  you  can.  They  all  have  excellent  counselling  staffs* 


Aeronautics:  Commercial  Aeronautics  (for  piloting) 
Architecture:  Architectural  technician 

Chemical: 

Chemical  engineering  technology 
Chemical  laboratory  technician 
Construction:  Construction  technology 
Data  Processing: 

Data  processing  in  science 
Data  processing  in  business  and  industry 
Drafting: 

Architectural  drafting 
Civil-structural  drafting 
Design  drafting 

Electro-mechanical  drafting 

Engineering  drafting  technician 
Technical  drafting 

El  e ct  r o- Me  c hanic  al : 

Electrical  engineering  technology 
Electro-mechanical  drafting 

Electronics  technology: 

Electronics  technician 
Electronics  engineering  technology 

Engineering  electronics  technician 
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Industrial  electronics 

Industrial  electronics  technician 


Microwave  technician 


Engineering  Materials: 


Engineering  materials  testing  technician 


Engineering  Technology: 


Civil  engineering  technology 


Electrical  engineering  technology 


Electronics  engineering  technology 


General  engineering  technolog 


Mechanical  engineering  technology 


Structural  engineering  technology 


Illustration:  Technical  illustration 


Photo- Technology: 


General  photography  (with  technical  options) 


Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning: 


General  Engineering  Technology 


Survevin 


Engineering  surveying  technician 


Surveying 


Telecommunications:  Telecommunications  engineering 


Weldine:  Welding  technolo 


X-Ray  Technology:  X-Ray  technology 


i 
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A CHECK-LIST  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  PROGRAMS  RELATED  TO  ENGINEERING 


TECHNOLOGY  IN  BAY  AREA  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  PRE- 


TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM. 


College 


Trade  and  Industry  Type  Programs 


(Leading  to  A.  A.  degree  for  those  who 
fulfill  the  general  college  requirements. ) 
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Air  Conditionin 


eration  Tech. 


Powerplant  Technician 


Airframe  Mechanics 


Automotive: 


Auto  mechanics 


Diesel  mechanics 


Body  and  fender  repair 


Business:  Business  equipment  technology 


Industrial  drafting  and  design 


Architectural  drafting 


Electricity  and  Electronics: 


Electrical- electronic  technology 


Radio  and  television  repair 


Electrical  maintenano 


Machine  Sho 


Machine  shop 


Machine  technician 


Machine  Technology 


Photography:  Photography 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTE: 

Many  of  the  junior  colleges  listed  also  offer  apprenticeship  and  trade  re- 
lated courses  which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  the  A.  A.  degree.  They  are  often 
taught  in  the  evening  and  are  usually  cooperative  programs  with  the  local  unions 
and  businesses  concerned.  They  serve  to  upgrade  the  more  experienced  journey- 
man as  well  as  train  the  new  apprentice.  Typical  Courses  arc: 


Electrical  wiring 
Plumbing 

Tool  and  die  making 
Sheet  metal 
Sheet  metal  welding 


Blue  print  reading 
Contractor's  license  and  la.w 
Operating  engineers 
Auto  body  and  fender  rej>air 
Auto  mechanics,  etc. 


M^here  the  local  junior  college  does  not  offer  these  programs,  other  pro- 
visions are  made.  Information  may  be  obtained  at  the  collage,  at  the  high  school 
district  office,  or  at  the  county  education  office. 

Most  of  the  junior  colleges  mentioned  also  offer  "certificate”  programs 

in  the  non-trade  areas,  usually  in  the  evening.  These  programs  are  most  commonly 

ZO-30  )Uiits.  On  completion,  the  student  receives  a Certificate  of  Completion. 

Examples  of  such  programs  are: 

Construction  supervision 
Management  and  supervision 
Real  estate 
Purchasing 
T ransportation 
Fire  science,  etc. 


Again  — check  your  local  college  catalog  for  details. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  CONCERNING  YOUR  FUTURE  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

1.  0.  How  does  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor  associate  schooling  with  future  job 

opportunities  ? 

A.  The  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor  estimates  that  in  the  years  immediately  ahead: 

* At  least  a quarter  of  the  nation’s  youth  will  be  needed  in  occupations 
for  which  a baccalaureate  (or  higher)  degree  is  necessary  and  proper 
preparation. 

* At  least  one-half  of  the  nation’s  youth  must  seek  employment  in 
occupations  for  which  one  to  three  years  of  education  and  training  beyond 
high  school  arc  necessary  and  proper. 


What  are  the  causes  of  this  fundamental  change  in  educational  requirements 
for  future  jobs? 

The  causes  for  the  shift  to  higher  education  for  a majority  of  future  jobs  arc: 

* The  continuing  change  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  economy. 

^ The  rapid  expansion  of  research  and  development  activities. 

* The  tremendously  rapid  increase  in  the  application  of  technological 
improvements  in  businessi  commerce  and  industry,  particularly  automation. 
^ The  increased  size  and  complexity  of  business  organization. 

^ The  widespread  growth  of  record  keeping  among  all  types  of  enterprises. 

* The  growing  need  for  educational  and  medical  services. 


3,  C,  Is  it  really  necessary  to  continue  school  after  high  school  graduation? 

A,  As  you  consider  looking  for  your  first  permanent  job  bear  this  in  mind: 

THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  WORLD  OF  WORK  IS  ONE  OF  SPECIALIZATION 
AND  SOPHISTICATED  SKILLS,  AND  BEING  A "BRIGHT  YOUNG  MAN" 


CUTS  RELATIVELY  LITTLE  ICE  WITH  EMPLOYERS  LOOKING  FOR 


SKILLS  TO  DO  SOME  SPECIFIC  KIND  OF  V/ORK.  You  MUST  continue 
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your  education  to  learn  these  skills.  And  remember,  these  skills  are 
much  more  mental  than  manual.  There  is  real  emphasis  today  upon 
knowing,  not  just  doing! 

Why  do  you  have  to  go  to  school,  after  high  school  graduation,  to  learn 
the  new  job  skills?  Can't  you  learn  on  the  job? 

While  ;t  is  true  that  school  is  not  the  only  place  where  learning  can  occur, 
it  is  rapidly  becoming  the  best  place.  Learning  through  experience  is  as 
valid  today  as  ever,  but  the  experience  is  more  and  more  frequently 
taking  place  in  school.  The  sophisticated  manufacturing  process  of 
today  do  not  allow  production  slow  downs  for  on-the-job  learning,  and 
cannot  tolerate  the  costly  mistakes  of  inexperience.  In  fact,  because  job 
skills  are  becoming  more  and  more  cognitive,  learning  must  take  place 
in  school.  On- the -joe  training  is  just  not  capable  of  this  type  of  in- 
struction. On-the-job  training  is  now  confined  to  instruction  in  the 
application  of  what  one  has  learned  in  school. 

How  will  my  high  school  and  post  high  school  education  affect  my  future 
job  security? 

As  you  prepare  for  today's  jobs,  you  must  also  prepare  for  jobs  in  the 
future  which  do  not  exist  today.  Your  education  must  enable  you  to  change 
jobs,  for  it  is  now  estimated  that  the  average  person  entering  today's  job 
market  will  hold  an  average  of  five  or  six  different  kinds  of  positions 
during  his  working  life.  This  changing  pattern  of  jobs  is  caused  by  our 
rapid  technological  pace.  Witness  the  rapid  demise  of  the  elevator  op- 
erator, and  the  equally  rapid  development  of  television  repair,  and  you 
have  a goo'  .dea  of  tne  situation.  (And  as  solid  state  devices  replace 
vacuum  tubes,  and  space  age  developments  improve  the  life  of  coils, 
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condensers  and  resistors,  the  T.  V.  repairman  may  well  find  himself 
looking  for  a new  job,  too!)  The  implications  of  this  situation  point 
towards  more  education  and  less  training  for  the  majority  of  job  seekers. 
When  a job  ceases  to  exist,  the  trained  individual  must  look  for  a new  job 
requiring  a minimum  of  retraining  and  knowledge.  These  jobs  are  dif** 
ficult  to  find.  On  the  other  hand,  the  educated  need  only  learn  new  ways 
to  apply  their  basic  knowledge.  The  better  educated  persop  is  therefore 
qualified  for  many  different  types  of  work  and  will  have  more  job  oppor- 
tunitie  s . 

The  importance  of  these  facts  to  the  individual  is  that  low  skilled  jobs  are 
harder  to  find  and  provide  the  least  security  and  the  lowest  incomes. 


Why  can't  1 go  to  work  after  high  school  graduation  and  then  attend  night 
school  for  job  advancement? 

You  can.  Many  people  do,  and  some  succeed;  but  this  route  is  fraught 
with  difficulties.  While  it  is  true  that  adult  evening  education  is  booming, 
affording  millions  the  opportunity  of  upgrading  their  present  jobs,  it  is 


never-the-less  uncommon  to  make  large  educational  and  occupational 
leaps  in  this  way.  Adult  responsibilities  usually  preclude  more  than  a 


few  hours  of  classroom  instruction  per  week.  Face  the  fact  that  the  days 
of  the  office  boy  becoming  coiapany  executive  are  over.  To  leave  school 
during  this  decade  without  something  close  to  a technical  skill  is  self 
denial  carried  to  an  extreme.  Forty  or  more  years  of  your  future  are 
at  stake. 


7.  0.  I have  always  wanted  to  go  to  a four  year  college.  Why  shouldn't  I? 

A.  If  you  have  a B average,  or  better,  as  a Pre-Tech  student,  you  can  go  to 
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a four  year  college.  But  is  it  a wise  choice?  You  were  selected  for 
the  Pre-Tech  Program  because  you  were  experiencing  difficulty  in  the 
tra.ditional  college  prep  courses.  You  were  also  told  that  the  Pre-Tech 
Program  was  not  designed  to  send  you  on  to  a four  year  college,  although 
it  would  not  prevent  you  from  doing  so  if  you  wished.  The  attitude  of  the 
Pre-Tech  Program  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  that  all  of  its  graduates 
should  at  first  attend  a junior  college  or  technical  institute  in  an  occup- 
ational program.  The  decision  to  continue  through  four  years  of  college 
could  then  be  based  upon  your  proven  ability  to  succeed  in  college  after 
the  first  two  year’s  experience.  This  concept  is  called  the  2-2-2  plan. 
Finish  two  years  of  high  school  and  two  years  of  junior  college  or  tech- 
nical institute,  then  decide  whether  to  go  on.  The  entire  value  of  the 
2-2-2  concept  rests  upon  taking  an  occupationally  centered  program  in 
junior  college.  With  good  scholarship  in  a semi-professional  junior 
college  program  you  may  transfer  to  related  programs  in  four  year 
colleges.  If  your  scholarship  is  only  average  you  will  complete  two 
years  of  college  with  an  employable  skill  and  nothing  will  have  been  lost. 

If  you  had  gone  directly  to  a four  year  college,  you  might  have  had  to  drop 
out  before  graduating.  (Less  than  half  the  freshmen  who  enter  U.  C.  at 
Berkeley  graduate).  The  college  drop-out  is  in  an  awkward  position  as 
he  looks  for  a job.  He  has  not  attained  an  employable  skill.  His  only 


advantage  over  the  high  school  graduate  is  maturity. 


8.  C.  Suppe  se  I follow  the  2-2-2  plan.  Can  you  be  more  specific  about  the 

last  two  years  of  college,  provided  I have  the  scholarship  to  enter  this 
phase  of  my  education? 


A*  The  Design- Art-Industry  Program  (D.A.I. ) of  San  Francisco  State 
College  is  a very  good  example  of  further  college  opportunities  for 
technical  students.  With  the  completion  of  a two  year  technical  pro- 
gram the  student  may  enroll  in  the  D,  A,  I,  course  of  study  which  com- 
bines liberal,  creative  and  technical  education  for  industry.  A Ba.chelor 
of  Arts  Degree  is  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  124  units  of  work 
(with  a maximum  of  70  units  through  junior  college  transfer).  The 
D.  A.  1.  Program  is  justified  by  a need  in  industry  for  personnel  with 
bachelor  degrees,  technical  competencies  and  a liberal  arts  background. 
The  D.A.I.  course  of  study  can  be  classified  as  an  "upsidedown" 
curriculum  in  which  the  liberal  arts  portion  is  taken  during  the  last 
two  years,  rather  than  during  the  first  two  years,  of  college. 

The  student  should  realize  that  the  D*  A*I.  Program  does  not  lead  to 
an  engineering  degree.  It  is  preparation  for  junior  executive  type  of 
work  where  technical  ability  at  the  technician  level  is  combined  with 
industrial  creativity  and  management  competencies  for  which  a more 
liberal  college  background  is  required. 

The  qualified  technical  graduate  may  also  transfer  to  engineering  pro- 
grams at  the  state  college  level  with  a minimal  loss  of  junior  college 
credit.  However,  the  majority  of  university  engineering  schools  do  not 
accept  technician  level  credits  from  junior  colleges  and  technical  in- 
stitutes unless  they  are  specifically  labeled  as  university  transfer  courses. 


9.  C,  Are  technical,  or  semi-professional  programs  in  junior  college 
over  specialized? 

A,  No,  Swiftly  changing  job  patterns  indicate  that  the  typical  job  holder  must 


look  forward  to  several  occupational  shifts  during  his  working  life.  Even 


in  highly  specialized  technical  programs  the  student  spends  a major  share 


t 

of  his  time  studying  the  basic  subjects:  mathematics,  science,  communi-  j 
cation  and  research  skills.  These  basic  subjects  are  becoming  as  occup- 
ationally important  as  the  manual  skills  were  a few  generations  ago.  With 
increasing  frequency  the  employer  is  providing  the  special  training  re- 
quired for  s-  particular  job,  building  on  the  general  knowledge  of  the  em- 
ployee obtained  in  school. 

The  job  of  the  technician  is,  in  fact,  a direct  outgrowth  of  this  increasing 
tendency  for  change.  His  job  tends  to  be  non- repetitive,  continually  in- 
volving new  problem  situations.  The  technician's  education  prepares 
him  for  this  type  of  work. 


10.  Q.  What  will  bo  required  of  me  in  college? 

A.  You  must  be  realistic  about  what  is  expected  of  you  in  college.  You 

should  consider  college  in  the  same  light  as  you  would  a regular  job. 

You  will  not  bo  paid  directly  as  you  would  on  a job,  but  your  investment 
in  college  will  surely  bear  dividends  in  the  future,  dividends  in  the  form 
of  higher  pay,  more  job  security,  better  working  conditions,  more  in- 
teresting work,  etc.  You  will  be  expected  to  work  diligently,  to  do  your 
best  at  all  times  and  to  complete  your  assignments  on  time  and  as 
directed.  Your  unit  load  will  average  16.  Thus,  the  typical  student 
work-week  is  a minimum  of  48  hours,  and  excellence  usually  requires 
many  more.  As  you  think  about  college  be  honest  and  forthright  with 
yourself.  V/eigh  very  carefully  in  your  mind  the  hard  work  required  to 
achieve  a goal  along  with  the  consequences  of  not  achieving  the  goal. 
College  demands  a very  mature  attitude  towards  education  on  the  part 
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of  the  student.  College  will  require  more  of  your  time  and  a higher 
Standard  of  achievement  than  high  school.  To  believe  otherwise  is 
wishful  thinking,  Cver  50  percent  of  entering  junior  college  freshmen 
drop  out  during  the  first  semester.  Don't  let  this  happen  to  you!  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  Pre-Toch  Program  is  not  so  much 
to  get  you  into  college,  but  to  help  you  stay  there  once  in, 

f 

C.  "Go  to  college,  young  man"  is  a watchword  for  success  I have  heard  all 
my  life.  So,  what's  new? 

A,  What  advice  givers  onfce  meant  by  this  statement  was  that  the  future  was 
virtually  secured  for  the  person  who  was  able  to  graduate  from  college. 
However,  one  could  still  be  successful  in  business,  commerce  and 
industry  without  going  to  college.  His  chances  for  high  paying,  respon- 
sible positions  were  not  as  good  as  the  college  graduate's,  but  a.n  in- 
dividual could  still  learn  on  the  job.  As  late  as  1960,  76.6  percent  of 
all  24  year  olds  in  the  U.  S.  had  never  attended  college  and  only  9.  9 
percent  of  them  had  graduated  from  4 year  college.  This  means  that 
the  majority  of  young  people  only  a few  years  ago  never  took  the  advice, 
and  of  those  who  did,  less  than  half  completed  four  years. 

Today,  you  must  accept  this  advice  much  more  literally.  For  any  job 
success  at  all,  you  must  go  to  college.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
four  years  of  college.  (Although  it  is  expected  that  the  percentage  of 
young  persons  completing  four  years  of  college  will  gradually  increase). 
The  really  big  change  is  the  increased  enrollment  in  two  year  colleges. 
Remember  the  Department  of  Labor  estimate,  that  in  the  years  ahead 
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at  least  one  »half  of  the  nation's  youth  must  extend  their  education  one 


i 
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to  three  years  after  high  school? 

Most  of  the  "old'*  four  year  colleges  are  not  offering  this  "new"  college 
education.  They  are  still  catering  to  the  10  percent.  The  "new"  colleges 
(junior  colleges,  community  colleges,  technical  institutes)  arc  offering 
occupationally  oriented  curriculums  which  makes  college  useful  to  a H 

large  portion  of  our  population. 

i 

13.  Q.  How  can  1 judge  my  possible  success  in  college?  | . 

A.  First,  consider  the  choices  you  have  regarding  college.  The  list  below  j 

< i 

i a 

outlines  the  general  types  of  college  programs,  beginning  with  the  most  I ] 

H 

theoretical  and  ending  v/ith  the  most  practical.  I 

1 j 

I t 

Professional  (4  + years  of  college  or  university)  i i 

i 

i i 

Professional  assistance  (3  year  junior  college  or  technical 
(or  semi-professional)  institute  programs,  occupationally 

oriented,  stressing  theory  over  practice) 

Vocational  year  programs  in  which  skills  arc 

emphasized  over  theory,  such  as  pre- 
apprentice,  business  certificate  pro- 
grams, etc. ) 

To  aim  too  high  andiall  is  a costly  error  which  you  may  not  be  able  to 
corl?ect.  To  aim  too  low  is  like  lighting  the  fuse  of  an  educational  "time 
bomb"  which  may  deprive  you  of  job  security  at  almost  any  time  in  the 
future* 

The  goal  you  choose  depends  upon  many  factors,  such  as  your  interests, 
personal  ambitions  and  abilities  to  meet  the  reqixirements  of  the  goal. 

When  wo  speak  of  your  ability  we  do  not  necessarily  mean  intelligence. 
Intelligence  does  have  something  to  do  with  the  speed  at  which  you  can 
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learn  when  you  want  to  learn,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  limit  what  you 
can  learn  or  accomplish.  Many  people  who  have  difficulty  with  abstract 
ideas  are  still  able  to  learn  and  use  them,  provided  they  are  willing  to 
take  the  time  and  make  the  effort. 

Probably  the  best  criteria  for  you  to  use  in  mapping  your  college  future  is 
your  ability  and  desire  to  read  and  write.  As  valuable  as  the  spoken  word 
is,  most  knowledge  is  convoyed  through  writing;.  Your  ability  to  read  with 
understanding  the  professional  literature  in  your  college  curriculum  is 
most  indicative  of  your  probable  success.  If  you  have  trouble  with  your 
senior  high  school  texts,  you  had  better  check  the  reading  level  (for  you) 
of  the  texts  in  the  college  program  of  your  choice  before  making  your 
final  decision.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  technical  and  professional  lit- 
erature is  quite  different  from  the  story  form.  In  general,  the  less 
proficient  you  are  in  reading  the  less  theoretical  your  college  program 
should  be. 

You  will  find  the  advice  of  your  high  school  a.nd  college  counselors  quite 
valuable  in  choosing  an  appropriate  college  program.  Sometimes,  if  the 
student  is  properly  motivated,  special  reading  improvement  programs  in 
college  enable  the  student  to  raise  his  sights, 

13.  C.  Must  I choose  a technical  type  of  college  program? 

A.  Indeed  no!  The  Program  is  technical  in  nature  because  of  the  employment 

opportunities  which  exist  in  this  area  now  and  in  the  forseeable  future. 
Obviously,  school  programs  should  reflect  national  needs  and  student 


career  opportunities.  In  spite  of  this  orientation,  however,  the  Pre-Tech 
Program  has  deliberately  been  kept  general  so  as  to  provide  all  particip- 
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ating  students  a service  regardless  of  their  future  plans  as  graduating  | ^ 

students.  Your  English,  science  and  mathematics  backgrounds  are 
qualifying  for  any  junior  college  major  and  for  many  college  majors,  de-  | 

pending  upon  your  Pre-Tech  scholarship.  You  can  not,  of  course,  take 
from  any  course  or  program  more  than  you  give. 

j 

What  are  the  hard  facts  on  employment  and  unemployment  today?  | 

Employment  in  February,  1965,  was  the  highest  it  has  been  since  1957.  j 

! 

Unemployment  was  down  to  4.  8%  of  job  holders  and  job  seekers.  The  big  I 

i 

unemployment  problem  now  involves  teen  agers  who  often  lack  education, 
training  or  skills.  The  unemployment  situation  among  these  young  people 
is  amply  illustrated  by  the  graph  (Fig.  1),  reproduced  below,  showing  the 

f 

unemployment  rate  vs.  years  of  schooling  completed. 

Prior  to  1950  our  economy  was  able  to  accommodate  almost  all  young 
people  entering  the  job  market.  With  the  sudden  shift  of  working  skills 
from  manual  to  mental,  our  economy  is  no  longer  able  to  supply  all  out- 
of- school  young  people  with  jobs.  This  situation  will  rapidly  become  worse. 
During  the  1960's  approximately  6,  200,  000  more  young  people  (ages  14-24) 
will  be  added  to  the  job  markets  than  during  the  1950* s.  In  1964  approxi- 
mately 2,750,000  individuals  became  18.  During  1965  it  is  reliably  esti- 
mated that  3,750,  000  persons  will  become  18.  Since  our  economy  has 
already  shown  unmistakable  signs  of  not  being  able  to  supply  unskilled  jobs 
for  these  teen  agers  during  the  last  decade  (when  each  new  year  produced 
only  a few  hundred  thousand  more  18  year  olds  than  the  previous  year), 
the  conclusion  is  almost  obvious.  Many  will  not  be  able  to  get  jobs!  Teen 
age  unemployment  will  soar!  ■ 

^ , 


Graduation  from  high  school  still  provides  some  advantage  to  the  new 
job  seeker.  The  only  real  solution,  however,  is  for  the  majority  of 
young  people  to  remain  in  school  until  they  have  learned  an  employable 

Though  there  is  some  return  to  vocational  education  in  high  school 
where  the  student  will  be  given  job  training  before  graduation,  the  prin- 
cipal trend  is  to  obtain  the  vocational  skills  in  college. 

The  post  war  "baby  boom"  has  finally  hit  the  job  markets,  and  at  a most 

inopportune  time.  The  clash  between  the  population  explosion  and  the 

1 

technological  revolution  is,  to  say  the  least,  creating  quite  a storm. 


FIGURE  I 

unempijOyment  rates  by  ages  and  years 
of:  school  completed  as  of  march,  1962 

(Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor) 


YEARS  OF  €CHOOl/m  COMPLETED 
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ENTRANCE  AND  TRANSFER  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

1.  Junior  College:  All  persons  who  are  high  school  graduates  or  who  are  18  years 
of  age  and  who  live  within  a junior  college  district  are  eligible  to  attend  that  junior 
college.  If  a student  within  a college  district  desires  a program  or  major  not 
offered  by  that  district,  he  may  apply  to  the  superintendent  of  the  district  for  per- 
mission to  attend  another  college. 

Students  who  enroll  for  seven  or  more  units  of  study  must  complete  the 
following  steps; 

1.  File  an  official  application  for  admission. 

2.  Submit  transcripts  of  ALL  school  work  undertaken  since  the  eighth  grade. 

3.  Take  all  required  classification  tests  (English,  mathematics,  etc.) 

4.  Submit  evidence  of  having  complied  with  state  Uw  regarding  polio- 
myelitis immunization. 

5.  Take  any  required  health  examinations  (for  certain  programs). 

6.  Meet  all  course  or  program  prerequisites. 

Students  who  enroll  for  six  or  fewer  units  of  study  must: 

1.  File  an  official  application. 

2.  Comply  with  the  state  poliomyelitis  law. 

3.  Meet  all  course  or  program  prerequisites. 

Edited  for  the  information  of  Pre-Tech  students.  The  student  cc  templating 
enrollment  in  any  of  these  institutions  should,  of  course,  obtain  their  bulletin  for 


details. 
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2.  State  Colleges:  All  applicants  for  admission  to  any  California  State  College 

must  make  formal  application,  submit  all  high  school  and  college  transcripts  and 

jJ; 

take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  if  less 
than  60  college  units  have  been  completed.  Application  for  admission  to  the  college 
and  for  the  entrance  examination  shoxUd  be  made  fairly  early  during  the  senior  year 
in  high  school.  All  application  materials  must  be  received  at  the  college  by  July  1st. 
The  application  fee  is  $5.00;  the  examination  fee,  $4.75, 


NEW  ADMISSION  RECUIREMENTS  FOR  FALL: 

The  new  admission  requirements  to  go  into  effect  for  fall  1965  admission  to 
the  California  state  colleges  using  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  are  as  follows: 
^’Residents:  An  applicant  who  is  a grad\iate  of  a California  high  school  or  a 

legal  resident  for  tuition  purposes  must  have  a grade  point  average  and  total  score 
on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  which  provides  an  eligibility  index  placing  him 
among  the  upper  one -third  of  the  California  high  school  graduates,  (For  1965-66 
the  minimum  eligibility  index  is  3596  with  the  SAT.  It  is  computed  by  multiplying 
grade  point  average  by  1000  and  adding  it  to  the  total  SAT  score). 

’’The  grade  point  average  is  based  upon  the  last  three  years  and  does  not 
include  physical  education  or  military  science.  The  table  below  does  not  cover 
every  case,  but  gives  s ,veral  examples  of  the  test  score  needed  with  a given  grade 
point  average  to  be  eligible  for  admission.  ” 


GRADE  POINT  AVERAGE 
3.  20  and  above 
2.80 
2.40 
2.00 

1.  99  and  below 


SAT  SCORE  NEEDED 
Eligibility  with  any  score 
796 
1,196 
1,596 

Not  eligible 


* Some  of  the  state  colleges  use  the  American  College  Testing  Program  battery 
of  tests  (ACT).  The  formula  for  admission  is  similar  to  that  described  above. 


i 
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Students  wishing  to  transfer  from  accredited  collegiate  institutions  will  be 
considered  for  admission  only  if  they  have  earned  a grade  point  average  of  C (2.  0) 
in  all  college  work  previously  attempt ed«  and  if  they  are  in  good  standing  at  the 
last  college  or  university  attended. 

Students  applying  as  transfers  who  were  not  eligible  for  admission  as  high 
school  graduates  must  complete  at  least  60  acceptable  units  with  a C average  or 
24-59  units  with  a B average  to  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  admission. 

Junior  college  credit  is  allowed  up  to  a maximum  of  70  units.  No  upper 
division  credit  may  be  allowed  from  a junior  college. 

In  addition^  the  State  Colleges  point  out  to  all  entering  students  that  the 
ability  to  write  clearly  and  to  read  with  understanding  and  appreciation  is  essential 
to  success  in  college.  It  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that  the  'indent  complete  at 
least  three  year^and  preferably  four,  of  high  school  English  with  strong  emphasis 
on  writing. 

Any  student  applying  for  admission  to  any  of  the  State  Colleges  should  also  be 
aware  of  the  very  crowded  conditions  that  exist  on  most  of  the  State  College  campuses. 
It  is  now  clear  that  present  facilities  will  not  allow  the  State  Colleges  to  enroll  all 
of  the  students  who  desire  and  are  eligible  to  attend.  The  California  Education 
Code  not  only  requires  that  the  entering  student  be  among  the  top  one -third  of  all 
high  school  graduates  in  ability,  but  "Admission  to  a state  college  shall  be  limited 
to  the  number  of  students  for  whom  facilities  and  competent  instructors  are  avail- 
able to  provide  opportunity  for  an  adequate  college  education.  . ."  At  the  moment 
students  are  being  accepted  on  a first  come  first  serve  basis. 

3.  The  Technical  Institute:  There  are  very  few  technical  institutes  in  California. 

Cogswell  Polytechnical  College  is  the  only  college  in  the  entire  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  devoted  exclusively  to  technical  institute  programs.  The  entrance  re- 
5.^ 
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quirements  stated  below  are  Cogswell*  s and  are  similar  to  those  of  other  technical 
institutes. 

As  with  other  colleges,  each  student  must  file  a formal  application  for 
admission  together  with  his  high  school  transcript.  Cogswell  also  requires  a per- 
sonal interview  with  the  Dean  of  Men.  Graduation  from  high  school,  or  equivalent, 
is  required  of  all  applicants  for  admission  as  regular  students. 

The  high  school  program  should  include  the  courses  that  are  included  in  a 
specialized  pre-technology  program,  or  in  any  standard  pre-engineering  program. 

The  student  preparing  for  a Technical  Institute  education  in  the  field  of 
Engineering  Technology  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a broad,  solid  foundation 
of  mathematics  and  science  is  extremely  important*  Of  equal  importance  is  the 
ability  to  communicate  his  ideas  to  others,  in  writing,  orally  and  graphically. 
Consequently,  the  student  should  take  mathematics  through  trigonometry,  physics, 
chemistry,  mechanical  drawing,  some  machine  shop  and  as  much  English  as 
possible, 

A glance  at  the  first  semester  program  of  each  of  the  engineering  curriculum s 
at  Cogswell  will  show  that  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  mathematics  and  science. 
Without  the  background  provided  above,  the  new  student  will  find  himself  having  a 
rather  "rough”  time  competing  with  those  who  do  have  the  suggested  mathematics 
and  science. 

An  applicant  wishing  to  enroll  as  a regular  student  must  have  satisfactorily 
completed  a one  year  high  school  level  course  in  each  of  the  following;  elementary 
algebra,  intermediate  algebra,  plane  geometry,  chemistry,  physics,  and  one  half 
year  of  trigonometry,  or  their  equivalents. 

Because  of  Cogswell's  historical  policy  of  providing  maximum  educational 
service  for  its  students  within  the  limits  of  excellence  demanded  of  engineering 


technicians,  students  not  meeting  the  minimxim  subject  requirements  may  enroll 
on  a non*regular  basis  as  follows.  Whenever  the  number  of  applicants  deficient 
in  one  or  more  of  these  requirements  is  large  enough  to  warrant  it,  remedial 
courses  in  these  subjects  maybe  offered.  Being  remedial,  such  courses  carry 
no  credit  toward  the  A.E.  degree.  Such  non-regular  students  are  allowed  to  take 
certain  "regular"  courses  during  this  "make  up"  period.  However,  the  major 
portion  of  Cogswell's  program  is  restricted  to  regularly  enrolled  students.  Ad- 
mission in  all  cases  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  Men. 

4.  University  of  California  (All  Campuses) 

The  admission  requirements  of  the  University  are  based  upon  two  principles: 
(1)  The  best  assurance  of  success  is  shown  by  high  quality  scholarship  in  previous 
work,  and  (2)  The  study  of  certain  specified  subjects  will  give  the  student  good 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  University  and  reasonable  freedom  in  choosing  a 
field  of  specialisation. 

The  specific  subject  requirements  are; 

(a)  History,  1 unit  (one  class  meeting  per  day  for  one  school  year) 

(b)  English,  3 units 

(c)  Mathematics,  2 units  (Algebra  and  Geometry) 

(d)  Laboratory  Science,  1 unit  (11th  or  12th  grade  courses  certified  as  being 

college  preparatory). 

(e)  Foreign  Language,  2 units 

(f)  Advanced  Course,  1 unit  (may  be  selected  from  mathematics,  foreign 

language,  or  science) 

Electives:  Additional  ele'^tive  unit  s are  required  to  complete  a minimum  of 
15  units. 


At  least  a B (3.  0)  grade  average  is  required  in  courses  taken  after  the  ninth 


year  used  to  meet  the  "a"  through  "f"  subject  requirements  listed  above. 
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Subject  requirements  are  satisfied  by  courses  in  which  a grade  of  C or  higher  has 
been  assigned.  A grade  of  A in  one  course  may  be  used  to  balance  a C in  another, 
but  an  A grade  may  not  be  used  to  compensate  for  D or  F grades.  Courses  in  which 
a grade  of  C or  lower  is  received  may  be  repeated  to  establish  subject  credit  and 
improve  scholarship.  Grades  earned  in  the  first  repetition  may  be  used  to  satisfy 
scholarship,  grades  of  C or  higher  in  additional  repetitions  will  satisfy  the  subject 
requirement  but  will  not  be  counted  higher  than  a C in  scholarship.  A maximum  of 
two  units  of  courses  may  be  repeated. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  high  schools  accredited  by 
the  University  of  California  or  seek  admission  by  examination.  Applicants  who  are 
otherwise  ineligible  (but  who  are  state  residents)  may  also  be  admitted  by  examin- 
ation. Such  students  should  obtain  more  specific  information  from  the  general  cat- 
alog. There  are  also  special  requirements  for  non-resident  students. 

An  applicant  who  was  eligible  for  admission  to  the  University  in  freshman 
standing  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  he  has  established  an  overall  grade  point 
average  of  C or  better  in  another  college.  Generally,  an  applicant  who  was  not 
eligible  for  admission  as  a freshman  may  be  admitted  when  the  following  conditions 
are  met:  (a)  he  has  taken  a minimum  of  56  units  passed  with  an  overall  grade- 
point  average  of  2.4  or  better,  and  (b)  he  has  satisfied  with  appropriate  courses 
his  subject  deficiencies  (some  of  which  may  be  waived  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
2 high  school  units). 

Up  to  70  college  units  will  be  accepted  from  California  Junior  Colleges. 

No  upper  division  credit  is  allowed  for  junior  college  credits. 

Every  entering  student  must  pass  an  examination  in  English  composition 
(the  Subject  A examination)  or  complete  in  the  university  an  acceptable  3 unit 
course  in  English  composition.  The  Subject  A examination  requirement  may  be  met 
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by  a composition  score  of  600  in  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Achievement 

Test  in  English  Composition  or  by  the  completion  of  an  English  composition  course 

of  acceptable  college -level.  Students  failing  the  course  must  take  the  non- credit 

course  in  English  composition,  for  which  a fee  of  $35.  00  is  charged. 

Entering  students  must  take  a medical  examination  and  present  at  this  time 

evidence  of  smallpox  vaccination  within  the  last  three  years. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  many  departments,  colleges  and  schools 

of  the  University  have  special  entrance  requirements.  High  school  counselors  have 

this  information. 

March  1st  is  the  deadline  for  making  application  for  admission  to  the  fall 
semester. 
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If  you  have  any  remaining  doubts  • • . 

YOU  NEED  14  YEARS  OF  EDUCATION  TO  COMPETE  WITH  MACHINES  --  Wirtz 

Any  high  school  senior  in  doubt  about  whether  to  seek  a higher  education, 
faces  an  unflattering  proposition*  according  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz:  *’The  machine  now  has  a high  school  education  in  the  sense  that  it 
can  do  most  jobs  that  a high  school  graduate  can  do*  so  machines  will  get 
the  jobs  because  they  work  for  less  than  a living  wage*  A person  needs 
fourteen  years  of  education  to  compete  with  machines. " 
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DEDICATION 


This  study  is  dedicated  to  the  continued  concern  of  American 
people  for  better  education  for  all»  to  the  educators  who  willingly 
examined  their  programs  of  vocational  education  in  order  to  make 
them  better*  and  to  the  future  generations  who  will  ultimately 
benefit. 
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Preface 


Historically,  vocational  education  has  gone  through  several  phases  in  the 
past  as  it  has  reflected  both  the  nation's  need  for  skilled  manpower  and  the  need 
of  the  schools  to  have  extra  financing  for  this  type  of  education  from  other  than 
local  sources,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  provided  the  first  real  federal  impetus 
to  vocational  education.  This  Act  provided  for  federal  funds  to  be  matched  by  grants 
from  the  states  to  be  used  in  local  schools  to  prcmote  programs  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  trade  and  industrial  occupations.  Agriculture  and  home  economic 
courses,  in  particular,  began  to  flourish  especially  in  the  rural  school  districts. 
Facility  costs  and  employment  opportunities  tended  to  restrict  trade  and  industrial 
offerings  to  the  large  urban  schools. 

In  1946,  just  after  World  War  11,  the  George-Barden  Act  was  passed  which  pro- 
vided matching  funds  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  fields  of  marketing, 
fishery  trades,  and  practical  nursing.  This  Act  provided  for  expanding  vocational 
education  in  all  schools,  but  the  monies  have  primarily  been  used  in  urban  schools. 

After  an  intensive  study  by  a specially  appointed  presidential  panel,  the 
Congress  passed  the  most  comprehensive  vocational  education  law  to  date  called  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  This  act  supports  any  vocational  curriculum 
developed  to  prepare  students  for  gainful  employment  in  jobs  not  requiring  a four 
year  college  degree.  It  has  great  implications  for  both  the  high  school  and  the 
connunity  college  if  they  are  interested  in  training  students  and  adults  for  entry 
jobs  and  up-grading. 

The  local  area  schools  included  in  this  study  have  very  much  reflected  the 
national  pattern  of  vocational  offerings  through  the  years  with  agriculture  and  home 
economics  classes  dominating  the  vocational  offerings  in  the  small  high  schools, 
while  the  trade  and  industrial  offerings  were  available  only  in  the  Lansing  schools* 
The  old  Lansing  Technical  school  came  into  being  at  a time  when  the  idea  was  pre- 
valent that  it  was  expedient  to  put  all  students  who  were  interested  in  vocational 
training  in  one  building  where  they  would  take  both  vocational  and  general  subjects 
and  finally  graduate.  Educational  ideas  changed  in  the  early  SO's  and  this  school 
was  broken  up  and  each  of  the  Lansing  high  schools  tried  tc  be  comprehensive  in 
that  all  programs,  academic  and  vocational,  were  made  available  to  youngsters 
without  having  to  change  schools.  However,  available  students  for  each  special 
vocational  class  and  costs  prevented  this  frcmi  completely  being  accomplished. 

These  very  same  factors  have  prevented  the  smaller  school  districts  from  becoming 
truly  cmnprehenslve  even  though  some  have  added  business  and  industrial  arts  courses. 
In  addition,  the  smallest  of  the  school  districts  which  have  only  been  able  to  offer 
vocational  classes  in  agriculture  and  the  traditional  home  economics  programs  are 
faced  with  the  problem  that  max^  of  their  students  need  to  seek  employment  in  areas 
outside  of  agriculture  and  home  making  and  their  preparation  is  not  adequate. 

The  Lansing  Community  College  was  brought  into  being  as  the  old  Technical  High 
School  was  dissolved.  Programs  were  started  to  provide  entry  into  the  more 
sophisticated  technical  jobs  just  beginning  to  appear.  This  same  spirit  still 
prevails  in  the  Community  College  which  has  now  changed  from  a Lansing  school 
district  operation  to  a county-wide  district  basis  plus  added  out-county  areas. 

Its  enrollment  is  growing  at  a very  rapid  rate  and  a new  building  program  is 
trying  to  keep  pace. 


Philosophically,  vocational  training  has  been  rec<mniended  for  inclusion  in 
the  comprehensive  high  school  program  ever  since  the  coosnlttee  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education  published  its  "Seven  Cardinal  Principals"  in  1918*  More 
recently  it  has  been  reiterated  by  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  and  spelled  out  in  detail 
by  the  President's  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  in  a 1962  report. 
However,  as  the  Panel's  report  indicated,  even  though  vocational  and  technical 
education  are  universally  recognized  as  sound  investments  in  people  such  training 
is  still  not  available  in  enough  high  schools.  Dr.  Conant  coitB&ented  on  the  same 
problem  and  particularly  referred  to  the  small  school's  inability  to  prov’ide  broad 
vocational  offerings  to  their  students. 

The  manpower  need  today  is  even  more  critical  th?"  ,n  the  past  and  wi?l  con- 
tinue to  remain  so  as  technology  continues  to  increase.  In  addition,  the  traditional 
idea  of  preparing  only  for  work  that  would  be  available  locally  is  ho  longer  valid 
as  transportation  and  economic  factors  have  encouraged  a more  mobile  population. 
Conqirehensive  vocational  education  must  be  made  available  to  all  at  a cost  that  is 
reasonable  and  in  a manner  compatible  with,  our  understanding  of  how  people  function 
and  learn.  The  Area  School  concept,  which  provides  specialized  occupational  train- 
ing in  a regional  center  for  secondary  students  while  they  still  retain  home  high 
school  membership,  is  being  recognized  as  the  answer  for  needed  training  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  This  idea  combined  with  a strong  technically  and  vocationally 
oriented  area  community  college  can  provide  needed  occupational  training  for  all. 

It  w^  due  to  the  growing  concern  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Ingham  County 
school  districts  regarding  their  schools'  general  inability  to  provide  ade<;uately 
for  the  occupational  training  needs  of  their  students  that  this  study  project  was 
bom. 


After  numerous  small  group  discussions  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a committee 
to  look  into  the  matter  of  occupational  training  and  the  implications  of  the 
1963  Vocational  Act.  This  committee  reported  back  to  the  superintendents'  group 
with  the  recommendation  that  a thorough  study  should  be  made  of  the  whole  field  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  in  Ingham  County.  The  Ingham  Intermediate  Board 
of  Education  was  asked  to  undertake  this  project  and  upon  its  agreement  to  do  so 
the  intermediate  superintendent  prepared  and  submitted  a project  proposal  to  the 
State  Office  of  Vocational  Education.  This  proposal  was  accepted  with  the  provision 
that  it  be  reworked  to  include  some  special  considerations  of  two  other  separate, 
but  related,  proposals  and  include  certain  school  districts  adjacent  to  the  Ingham 
Intermediate  School  District.  The  school  districts  of  Charlotte,  Grand  Ledge,  and 
Fotterville  in  Eaton  County  asked  to  become  members  of  the  study.  The  Lansing 
Community  College  also  became  an  active  participant. 

The  funding  was  provided  through  Federal,  State,  and  matching  local  school 
district  monies  and  the  project  got  underway  in  the  summer  of  1965. 

The  cooperation  of  the  leaders  of  each  of  the  various  school  district  organi- 
zations and  their  school  staff  members  has  been  of  the  highest  degree.  In  addition, 
much  credit  goes  to  those  lay  people  who  have  given  of  their  time  and  energy  working 
on' various  committees.  It  was  not  a one  man  job. 

Special  thanks  go  to  Dr.  L.  Borosage  of  Michigan  State  University  for  his 
advice  and  help. 


Robert  L.  Slocum 
Study  Director 
January  1967 
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CHAPTER  1 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based  upon  the  sampled  evidence  of  the  Study^  together  with  advice  of  advisory 
committees  and  consultants,  the  following  conclusions  and  recommendations  are 
presented ; 

I.  CONCLUSIONS 

A.  By  and  large  secondary  students  of  the  Study  Area  are  not  adequately 
being  served  with  comprehensive  vocational  program  offerings. 

B.  More  vocational  counseling  is  needed. 

C.  There  is  a vital  need  to  continue  expanding  the  occupational  offerings 
at  the  Community  College  level  as  demand  for  this  level  of  training  is 
growing  at  a rapid  pace. 

D.  There  should  be  continuity  between  the  secondary  offerings  and  the 
community  college  offerings  for  those  who  wish  to  take  training  beyond 
high  school. 

E.  Present  and  projected  job  openings  are  available  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  warrant  increased  training  facilities. 

F.  Indications  point  to  the  increased  need  for  training  in  order  for  people 
to  enter  and  advance  in  tomorrow's  jobs. 

II.  RBCOIfllENDATIONS 

A.  Philosophical  Beliefs 

Vocational /technical  education  should  be  made  available  to  all  youths 
and  adults  who  need  it,  want  it,  and  can  profit  by  it. 

1.  High  schools  have  an  obligation  to  provide  broad  vocational  programs 
for  their  students  in  keeping  with  their  needs  for  entry  level  employa- 
bility upon  graduation,  and/or  as  pre- training  for  technical  education 
at  the  Community  college  level,  and/or  meet  college  entrance  require- 
ments . 


\ 


a.  Area  Centers  for  special  vocational  offerings  at  the  high  school 
level  should  be  available.  Such  Centers  would  allow  for  a 
student  enrollment  of  sufficient  size  to  make  multiple  offerings 
feasible  along  with  the  necessary  supporting  tax  base  for  adequate 
financing.  Students  would  attend  on  a half  day  basis  only. 

These  Centers  would  be  considered  only  as  extensions  of  each 
regular  high  school. 


n 


i- 
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2,  The  Cotomunity  College  should  continue  to  provide  vocational  and 

technical  education  to  all  out- of- school  youth  and  adults  in  keeping 
with  their  needs  and  the  occupational  opportunities  available* 

3*  Quality  occupational  guidance  and  counseling  must  be  made  available 
at  all  training  levels* 

4*  Education  should  provide^  as  a matter  of  pcllcy»  a broad  exposure  to 
occupational  experiences  beginning  with  the  elementary  level  and 
expanding  through  the  secondary  level. 

5*  All  courses  having  application  to  the  world  of  work  must  be  taught 
in  such  a manner  as  to  show  that  relationship* 

6*  An  area  wide  vocational  consultant  should  be  made  available  to  all 
schools  seeking  help  with  vocational  and  pre- vocational  programs. 

7*  Entry  level  training  for  the  handicapped  should  be  considered  for 
program  offerings. 

8*  Human  relations  and  attitudes  need  to  be  stressed  to  assure  real 
employability* 

B.  Suggested  Guidelines  for  the  Establishment  of  Area  Vocational  Centers 

1*  In  order  to  provide  sufficient  high  school  student  enrollment*  Area 
Centers  should  have  a half-day  student  enrollment  of  not  less  than 
1000  or  more  than  2000.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  of 
the  10th*  11th*  and  12th  grades  of  the  districts  served  appears  valid 
as  an  estimate  of  potential  enrol lees  in  a Center. 

2*  Center  locations  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  travel  time 
of  the  attending  students*  Forty- five  minutes  should  be  used  as  the 
maximum  one-way  travel  from  the  sending  school  to  the  Center* 

3*  Vocational  students  will  normally  attend  the  Center  servicing  their 
school  district;  however*  they  may  attend  another  Center  if  it  better 
serves  their  vocational  goals* 

4*  Financing  for  building  and  operating  these  Centers  should  be  paid  with 
state  and  federal  money  inasmuch  as  possible*  and  the  balance  derived 
from  a district-wide  tax  or  tuition  for  sending  districts* 


5*  An  advisory  committee  composed  of  school  and  business  representatives 
from  each  school  district  should  be  established  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding operational  direction  to  the  Center* 
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An  overall  committee  should  be  formed  to  aid  in  coordinating  all 
secondary  and  Community  College  vocational/technical  programs  to 
insure  continuity*  Members  would  carry  on  continuous  evaluation 
to  determine  continued  needed  occupational  training  and  the  appro- 
priate training  agencies* 


i 
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8.  Special  advisory  comnittees  for  each  program  should  be  established 
to  assure  proper  course  content. 

9.  Local  high  schools  would  continue  to  offer  and  maintain  adequate 
exploratory  and  pre- vocational  as  well  as  general  vocational 
courses . 

Specific  Recororoendations 

It  is  specifically  recommended  that  the  Ingham  Intermediate  Board  of 
Education,  as  sponsor  of  the  Study,  enter  into  discussion  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Lansing  Community  College  on  matters  of 
taxing,  constructing,  staffing,  and  operating  the  recommended  Area 
Vocational  Centers  for  secondary  students  as  permitted  under  Act  237 
of  the  Public  Acts  of  1964.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  of  Education  appropriately  involve  representatives  of 
local  school  districts  in  these  discussions. 

This  discussion  would  lead  substantially  to  the  operational  agreements 
listed. 

1«  Finance. 

a.  Capital  outlay;  The  tax  levy  will  be  based  upon  an  approved 
architectural  cost  estimate  less  any  available  State  and 
Federal  funds. 

b.  Operational;  At  an  agreed  upon  date  each  year  each  school 
district  served  by  the  Community  College  Area  Centers  will 
estimate  its  enrollment  at  the  Centers  for  the  following 
year.  On  the  basis  of  total  estimated  full-time  equated 
school  enrollment,  the  Community  College  will  determine 

a total  budget  for  the  operation  of  occupational  programs. 

From  estimated  costs  thus  cmnputed  State  and  Federal  funds 
available  for  operation  and  college  student  tuition  would 
be  deducted  and  the  balance  certified  for  tax  collection. 

2.  Center  Locations.  Two  area  Centers;  one  in  the  Lansing  school 
district  combined  with  the  Community  College  Technical  Center, 
and  another  in  an  area  south  of  Lansing  convenient  to  the  center 
of  pupil  population. 

3.  Center  Offerings.  Course  offerings  for  high  school  pupils  would 
normally  consist  of  specialized  occupational  courses.  The  secon- 
dary (high  school)  programs  would  be  operated  on  the  basis  of  two 
three-hour  sessions,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon, 
Monday  through  Friday,  with  related  general  educational  courses 
being  provided  by  the  parent  high  school  on  a non-conflicting 
basis.  "Home**  high  schools  may  continue  to  offer  common  occupa- 
tional courses  and  pre-vocational  courses. 

Special  advisory  committees  for  each  occupation  would  be  main- 
tained. It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Centers  will  also 
serve  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 

4.  Admittance  to  Centers.  Program  and  facilities  will  be  open  to  all 
secondary  pupils  within  the  Community  College  district  under  admission 
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policies  jointly  agreed  upon  by  the  Comtnunity  College  and  an 
advisory  comnittee  representative  of  secondary  schools.  To  insure 
that  programs  will  be  equally  available  to  high  school  and  to  non- 
high  school  enrollees  it  is  proposed  that  during  daytime  hours  an 
equal  number  be  admitted  from  each  category,  should  demand  warrant. 
Students  from  school  districts  outside  of  the  Community  College 
District  will,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Community  College  Board, 
be  admitted  on  a tuition  basis  when  space  is  available. 

5.  Staffing  Centers.  It  is  recognized  that  due  to  this  type  of 
secondary  vocational  organization  certain  on-going  programs  may 
be  phased  out  of  high  schools  and  therefore  provisions  must  be 
made  for  absorption  of  this  staff  in  an  equitable  manner. 

6.  Advisory  Committee.  An  Area  Center  Conmittee  advisory  to  the 
Community  College  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ingham  Intermediate 
Board  of  Education  upon  consultation  with  the  Baton  and  Clinton 
Intermediate  Boards.  In  addition,  the  Ingham  Intermediate  Board 
shall  appoint  to  this  committee  five  members  from  business  and 
industry  at  large.  This  committee  will  include  representation 
from  each  school  district  within  the  Community  College  district. 
Members  appointed  will  be  nominated  by  the  boards  of  education 
of  the  several  districts. 


The  general  purpose  of  the  advisory  committee  will  be  to 
recommend  to  the  Community  College  administration  policies  designed 
to  best  meet  Che  vocational  needs  of  secondary  pupils  enrolled  at 
the  Centers.  The  initial  meeting  of  this  committee  will  be  at  the 
joint  call  of  the  Ingham  Intermediate  superintendent  and  the  president 
of  the  Community  College.  The  group  will  organize  and  adopt  its 
own  by-laws. 

7.  Steering  Committee.^  To  assist  in  implementing  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  and  to  serve  in  such  other  ways  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, provisions  for  a 10-member  steering  committee  is  pronosed. 

It  should  include  the  superintendent  of  each  of  the  three  intermediate 
districts,  and  six  administrators  from  the  Ingham  Intermediat  - schools 
of  irtiom  one  will  be  from  the  Lansing  School  District.  The  10th 
member  will  be  the  administrator  responsible  for  the  secondary 
occupational  ares  of  instruction.  Either  the  president  of  the 
Community  College  (or  representative)  is  eligible  to  call  meetings 
of  this  committee.  It  will  organize  and  adopt  its  own  by-laws. 

D.  General  Recommendations  for  Course  Offerings  and  Physical  Facilities 


1.  Proposed  Program  Offerings 

Secondary 

(Proposed) 


Community  College 
(Current  & Planned*) 


Agricultural  Occupations 

Machinery  Repair  Technical  programs  in  this  area 

Nursery  Work  and  Grounds  Keeping  implemented  as  required 
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**Di8tributive  Occupations 

Cashiering  Real  Estate 

Sales  and  Dirtribution  Marketing 

Management 

Note:  Sales  and  Cashier  training  are 

included  in  the  above  programs 


Bookkeeping 

Data  Key  Punch  Operation 
Data  Processing  Operation 
Office  Machine  Operation 
Steno-Secretary  Training 


**Office  Occupations 

Accounting 

Business  Data  Processing  Programner 

Court  Reporter 

Executive  Secretary 

General  Clerical 

Stenographic 

Secretarial 

Legal  Secretarial 

Medical  Secretarial 

Note:  Office  Machine  and  Key  Punch 

training  are  included  in  above 
programs  * 


**Service  and  Health  Occupations 


Cosmetology 

Custodial  Training 

Food  Preparation 

Hospital  Attendant 

Nurses  Aides  and  Orderly  Training 

Tailoring  and  Alterations 

Teacher  Aide 

Waitress  & Waiter  Training 


Dei'tal  Assistant 
Associate  Degree  Nursing 
Practical  Nursing 
Truck  Driver  Training 
X-Ray  Technology 
health  Care  Administration 
Medical  Record  Technology 
Medical  Librarian 
^Environmental  Health  Technology 
i^^Operating  Room  Technology 
^Physical  Therapy  Aide 
Radiologic  Technology 
Rnhalation  Therapy  Technology 
Rospital  Engineering  Technology 
Redical  Instrumentation  Technology 
Radio  Studio  Technology 
Heavy  Equipment  Operators 
Hot el -Motel- Food  Services  Technology 
Law  Enforcement 
Library  Technology 


Trades  and  Industrial  Occupations 


Air  Conditioning,  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Mechanic 
Appliance  Repairman 
Carpentry 

Auto  Collision  Repair 
Auto  Mechanic 

Building  and  Construction,  Gen* 
Diesel  Mechanic 
Drafting,  Architectural 


Mrchitectural  Technology 
Chemical  Technology 
Civil  Technology 

Community  Development  Technology 
Computer  Technology 
Drafting  Technology 
Electronics  Technology 
Fire  Science  Technology 
Mechanical  Technology 
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Offset  Printing 

Machinist 

Mason 

Metal  Machining  Operations 
Office  Machine  Repairman 
Photographic  Reproduction 
Plumber 

Service  Station  Operations 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Small  Engine  Repair 
Weldings  General 

^^r^^These  secondary  offerings  may  be  phased 
into  Community  College  facilities  in  the 
school  year  1968-69  if  the  recommendations 
are  accepted. 


Die  Sinking 

Drafting  (Architectural) 

Drafting  (Mechanical) 

Electrical  (Construction) 
Electrical  (Industrial) 

Engraver,  Die 
Machine  Repair 
Machinist 
Millwright 
Model  Making 
Painting  and  Decorating 
Plumbing  and  Pipefitting 
Sheet  Metal 
Tool  Design 
Tool  Inspection 
Tool  and  Die  Making 
Auto  and  Truck  Mechanic  (includes 
Diesel  Engines) 


The  following  additional  Vocational-Technical  courses  are  also  offered  by  the 
College  (usually  on  a day  and  evening  basis.) 


Vocational-Technical  Courses 

Sheet  Metal  1,  11,  111 
Blueprint  Reading  for  Plumbers 
Welding  for  Plumbers  1,  11,  & 111 
General  Welding  1,  11,  & 111 
Advanced  Welding  1,  11,  & 111 
Blueprint  Reading  for  Plumbers  11 
Blueprint  Reading  1 & 11 
Die  Design  Blueprint  Reading 
Template  and  Model  Checking 
Die  Construction 


Employer  and  Employee  Relations 
Strength  and  Workability  of  Metals 
Precision  Inspection  1 & 11 
Basic  Mathematics 

Applied  Alge.,  Plane  Geom.  & Trig. 
Ad.  Trig.  Applications 
Compound  Angles  1 & 11 
Machinery  Handbook  1 & 11 
Die  Design  Handbook  1,  11,  & 111 
Metallurgical  Testing  of  Welds  1, 
11,  & 111 


The  proposed  secondary  vocational  courses  have  been  determined  by  the  facts 
learned  from  the  Tri-County  Area  Job  Count  Study  made  by  the  Community  College 
and  adjusted  to  information  fr<»n  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission 
and  the  Battelle  Study  of  Michigan's  employment  trends.  These  course  offerings 
will  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  service  area  in  the  future. 

2.  Physical  Facilities 

Plans  would  provide  for  two  Area  Vocational-Technical  Centers  to  be 
operated  by  the  Lansing  Community  College— one  new  facility  to  be 
located  on  the  College  Downtown  Campus  and  one  new  facility  to  be 
located  at  a Satellite  Campus  in  the  Holt-Mason  region  adjacent  to 
an  interchange  of  the  new  Interstate  Highway  System.  The  downtown 
facility  would  house  approximately  1,000  secondary  students  and 
approximately  1,700  college  students.  The  Satellite  Center  would 
house  approximately  900  secondary  students  and  500  college  students. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  facilities  will  be  operated 
both  day  and  evening  as  well  as  on  Saturdays. 
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3.  Service  to  Outside  School  Systems 

Provisions  of  services  to  school  systems  outside  of  the  Lansing 
Community  College  District  could  be  provided  on  the  basis  of 
tuition  payments  by  the  sending  school  districts  based  upon  a 
proportionate  share  of  total  net  costs.  An  alternate  plan  would  be 
by  annexation  to  the  Lansing  Ccmamunity  College  District.  In  case 
of  tuition  students > the  school  districts  of  Charlotte  and  Fotter- 
ville,  original  Study  participants,  should  have  initial  prece- 
dence in  sending  their  students  to  the  Area  Training  Centers  over 
'ny  other  school  district  not  in  the  Lansing  Community  College 
District. 

III.  SUMMARY 

Implementation  of  the  recommendations  would  make  possible  a truly  full 

range  of  training  opportunities  for  all  of  the  people,  youth  and  adults,  in 

the  Study  Area  by  providing: 

A.  All  area  youth  and  adults  equal  opportunities  for  special  vocational 
or  technical  training. 

B.  Better  coordinated  occupational  programs  at  all  age  levels  starting 
with  the  11th  grade  and  going  through  the  first  two  years  of  college. 

C.  A certain  positive  degree  of  prestige  which  would  be  given  to  vocational 
education  at  all  levels  because  of  the  Community  College  involvement. 

D.  Locations  offering  a minimum  of  driving  time  from  all  school  districts. 

E.  A cost  that  is  moderate  and  spread  over  the  broadest  possible  tax  base 
because  the  Comnunlty  College  is  eligible  for  additional  federal  and 
state  construction  money  as  well  as  extra  operational  money. 

F.  Better  utilization  of  staff  and  facilities.  A savings  of  approximately 
27,500  square  feet  in  capital  construction  is  estimated  by  combining  the 
downtown  Center  with  the  Technical  Center.  In  addition,  the  new  Community 
College  Health,  Business,  and  Distributive  facilities  would  be  available 
for  special  secondary  programs. 

G.  Future  expansion  and  adjustment  of  both  program  offerings  and  facilities 
at  the  least  cost. 
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CHAFXER  II 
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PEFINITIONS  AND  CONCEFXS 

Vocat ional-Technical  Education,  What  is  it?  What  does  it  do?  Who  needs  it? 

These  questions  are  often  asked  by  citizens  and  educators  alike.  More  and  more 
this  aspect  of  education  is  being  talked  about,  although  it  is  not  really  new. 

It  is  now  commanding  public  attention  because  of  the  influence  of  our  economic 
boom  and  the  skilled  manpower  shortage. 

Vocational  education  in  essence  refers  to  that  education  and  training  that  is 
aimed  at  an  employable  skill.  In  its  broadest  use  this  could  mean  the  high  school 
English  course  taken  by  the  Journalism  student  or  the  Machine  shop  course  for  the 
student  planning  to  become  a Machinist.  Commonly,  however,  it  refers  to  the 
training  needed  to  produce  a skilled  or  semi-skilled  worker.  Examples  would  be 
a steno-typist,  a baker,  or  an  automotive  mechanic. 

Technical  education  refers  to  the  education  and  training  needed  to  produce  a 
technician  or  semi-professional  worker.  Examples  would  be  the  computer  programmer 
or  the  engineering  aide. 

In  general,  vocational  education  requires  a great  deal  of  manipulative  skill 
and  less  emphasis  on  the  theoretical  aspects;  whereas  technical  education  is  the 
reverse  with  heavy  emphasis  on  theory  and  its  application  and  less  on  manipulative 
skills.  Another  distinction  is  that  vocational  education  can  be  accomplished  at 
the  high  school  level  and  that  technical  training  requires  post-high  school 
education.  However,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  much  adult  training  is  in  the 
area  of  vocational  education  for  up-grading  purposes  and  is  often  conducted  by 
the  community  college. 

Both  vocational  and  technical  training  are  aimed  at  providing  a person  with  a 
saleable  skill  whereby  he  or  she  can  qualify  for  an  entry  type  of  job  cotmnensurate 
with  his  level  of  training.  Today,  as  never  before,  this  saleable  skill  aspect  is 
becoming  important  in  getting  one's  first  job.  The  possibilities  of  obtaining 
work  without  a skill  is  very  rapidly  becoming  impossible  because  of  the  changing 
labor  market. 

Everyone  who  will  have  to  work  for  a living  is  in  need  of  occupational  training. 
For  some  the  need  is  while  still  in  high  school  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  employ- 
ment upon  graduation;  for  others,  ability  and  goals  are  such  that  additional  train- 
ing beyond  high  school  is  essential.  For  almost  all,  opportunities  must  exist 
whereby  training  is  available  at  various  levels  for  improving  existing  skills  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  new  demands. 

Those  who  conduct  retraining  programs  and  most  employers  find  that  persons 
possessing  some  saleable  skills  are  much  more  easily  retrained  for  new  jobs.  Those 
who  employ  and  place  beginning  workers  insist  that  the  young  person  seeking  work 
must  have  skills  for  initial  entry  and  that  his  vocational  education  must  avoid 
being  too  general,  arguing  that  some  specialization  is  a must  even  though  retrain- 
ing will  be  needed. 
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The  new  era  of  rapid  change  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  compels  us  to 
critically  examine  our  education  programs  with  an  eye  to  t^uly  meeting  the  occupa- 
tional needs  of  all.  Studies  have  shown  that  those  high  school  students  gradu- 
ating with  saleable  skills  do  not  have  the  difficulty  of  finding  emplf^ment  that 
is  experienced  by  those  graduates  with  a general  education  only  and  further  that 
they  have  greater  employment  security. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  a recent  study  done  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  indicated  that  those  vocational  high  school  students  who  went  on  to 
college  succeeded  as  well  as  or  better  than  the  academic  students. 

Area  Vocational  Centers . What  are  they?  The  Area  Vocational  concept  is  based 
upon  the  premise  that  collectively  school  districts  can  offer  a much  broader 
range  of  vocational  subjects  than  can  be  done  by  any  one  school  on  an  individual 
basis.  A center  would  be  a centrally  located  facility  where  many  special  vocational 
courses  could  be  offered  because  of  the  interest  and  availability  of  a sufficient 
student  population,  employment  opportunities,  and  adequate  financial  resources. 
Students  would  retain  their  home  high  school  identity  since  they  would  obtain 
their  general  education,  participate  in  extra  curricular  activities,  and  graduate 
from  their  own  high  schools.  The  home  high  school  would  continue  to  offer  a strong 
pre-vocational  program.  General  vocational  courses  such  as  Agriculture,  Home 
Economics,  and  Business  would  also  be  continued  by  the  home  high  school  where 
student  interest  warranted.  This  concept  was  urged  in  a comprehensive  study  of 
Vocational  Education  in  Michigan  completed  in  1963.^^^  This  same  center  should  be 
operated  by  a community  college  in  the  evening  hours  for  training  adults  and  out- 
of-school  youth. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  community  college  is  in  effect  an  area  center  for 
technical  education  programs.  This  is  possible  because  the  same  factors  of  enroll- 
ment, job  opportunities,  and  financing  are  concentrated  in  one  place  as  would  be 
true  for  high  school  Area  Vocational  Centers. 


(1)  "Studies  of  Communities  Which  Have  Vocational  Education  Programs", 
American  Institute  for  Research,  1966. 

(2)  "Vocational  Education  in  Michigan" 

Michigan  State  University,  Ur.  L.  Borosage,  Director 
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CHAFEER  III 


INTRODUCTION 


Description  of  the  Study*  Our  American  heritage  is  based  upon  respect  for  every 
person's  worth  and  dignity  as  an  individual*  In  America,  education  has  been  the 
main  vehicle  of  promoting  this  heritage*  This  study  is  aimed  at  examining  one 
phase  of  educational  opportunity,  namely--vocational,  to  see  if  it  truly  is 
available  to  all  and  if  not,  how  it  may  be  made  so* 

The  study  is  limited  to  the  answering  of  four  major  questions: 

1*  What  kind  of  training  is  needed? 

2*  At  what  age  level  is  this  training  feasible? 

3.  What  agencies  should  provide  the  training? 

4*  How  do  we  organize  and  pay  for  this  training? 

Basic  to  any  vocational  study  is  the  collection  of  facts  regarding  employment  needs 
and  trends*  Upon  invitation  the  Lansing  Community  College  undertook  this  task 
and  contacted  over  5,000  places  of  business  within  about  a 30  mile  radius  of 
Lansing  which  in  essence  covered  the  tri  counties  of  Ingham,  Eaton,  and  Clinton* 
The  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  and  the  Tri-County  Planning  Commission 
gave  a great  deal  of  help  with  addresses  and  names  of  contact  people* 

A general  advisory  committee  supplied  many  of  the  questions  that  needed  to  be 
answered,  thus  broadening  the  base  of  the  study. 

Another  committee  worked  on  selecting  items  for  soliciting  facts  and  opinions 
of  1963  high  school  graduates  and  their  parents.  These  were  converted  to  question- 
naires which  were  sent  out  and  collected  by  each  high  school  in  the  study  area. 

Finally  the  committee  on  Plans  and  Programs  provided  the  basic  hard  look 
at  present  and  future  needs  for  training  and  organization* 

The  committee  yet  to  be  named,  and  upon  whose  shoulders  the  difficult  task  of 
practical  planning  will  fall  is  the  Implementation  Committee*  Its  responsibility 
will  be  to  translate  recommendations,  herein  contained,  into  reality. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  although  this  study  encompasses  only  fifteen 
high  school  districts  and  the  Lansing  Conmunity  College  district,  there  are  other 
high  school  districts  within  the  serving  area  of  the  Community  College  that  geo- 
graphically and  economically  could  well  become  a part  of  any  future  plans  for 
cooperative  efforts  to  provide  vocational  education.  These  school  systems  need 
to  be  kept  informed  and  their  students  offered  a chance  to  participate  in  any 
vocational  programs  available  on  an  area  basis. 

Vocational  education  is  not  a dead-end  kind  of  education,  but  one  designed  to 
provide  immediate  employability  and/or  basic  training  for  going  on  into  advanced 
technical  training  at  the  post-high  school  level.  It  is  hoped  that  no  one  will 
misconstrue  this  report  as  trying  to  build  a case  for  one  phase  of  education  at 
the  expense  of  another  because  this  is  not  the  intent.  Specialized  vocational 
education  and  general  education  complement  each  other  and  authorities  agree  that 
it  would  be  inconceivable  to  have  only  one  or  the  other  available  and  consider 
it  total  education. 
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Cffi  yCER  IV 


THE  ABBA  STUDIED 


Background  Information.  Geographically  the  Ingham  Intermediate  School  District 
comprises  the  County  of  Ingham  and  some  small  portions  of  each  of  the  surrounding 
counties.  Collectively  there  are  12  high  school  districts.  In  addition  there  are 
two  Roman  Catholic  high  schools^  one  located  in  the  City  of  Lansing  Sch<fol  district 
and  the  other  in  the  Waverly  School  district.  There  is  also  a very  small  Christian 
high  school.  The  Lansing  Community  College  district  encompasses  all  of  the  school 
districts  of  Ingham  County  plus  the  Grand  Ledge  district  in  Eaton  County  and  the 
De  Witt  and  Bath  districts  in  Clinton  County.  However^  the  college  presently  serves 
people  outside  of  its  immediate  district  in  a geographical  area  within  a 25-30 
mile  radius  from  the  city  of  Lansing.  Three  of  the  school  districts  of  Eaton 
County  (Charlotte,  Grand  Ledge,  and  Potterville)  adjacent  to  the  Ingham  Inter- 
mediate district  also  are  participants  in  this  study. 
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School  districts  vary  considerably  because  of  size,  general  employment 
patterns,  and  other  factors.  Some  are  rural  and  others  ccmtpletely  urban.  All 
are  concerned  with  good  education  and  all  try  to  meet  the  general  and  special 
education  needs  of  their  youth. 


School  Valuation,  A significant  phenomenon  has  taken  place  in  the  last  five  years 
in  respect  to  the  per  pupil  state  equalised  valuation  available  to  support  educa- 
tion, In  seven  out  of  the  fifteen  school  districts  there  was  an  actual  decline ^ 
while  only  three  districts  had  a significant  increase  in  per  pupil  valuation.  The 
increased  mlllage  levied  for  operational  and  building  purposes  is  barely  keeping 
pace  with  escalating  school  expenses  and  expansion  needs.  As  noted  by  Table  1 
the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  raised  on  the  same  mlllage  from  the  higher  valua- 
tion school  district  to  the  lower  varies  considerably.  This  poses  the  question  as 
to  how  a complete  program  of  education » including  the  critical  area  of  vocational 
trainings  can  be  m^e  equally  available  to  the  students  of  all  of  the  districts? 
The  Community  College  faces  much  the  same  problem  as  the  secondary  schools  in 
trying  to  match  dollars  raised  with  their  burgeoning  enrollments. 

TAB1£  1 

Changes  in  Valuation  and  Millage  by  School  Districts 


School  District  State  Equalized  Valuation  Mills  Levied  Per  PuPil  Valuation 

1960  1965  1960  1965  1960  1965 


East  Lansing 

67,236,562 

88,143,265 

18.88 

22.612 

16,193 

18,619 

Lansing 

474,642,891 

456,887,423* 

17.885 

23.633 

17,775 

15,056 

Okemos 

22,963,510 

31,253,890 

22.94 

27.092 

12,201 

12,378 

Waverly 

54,334,856 

85,272,448 

16.5 

21.70 

18,169 

21,223 

Dansville 

7,245,258 

7,751,237 

14.75 

14.112 

8,041 

7,607 

Haslett 

11,010,980 

13,788,560 

27.19 

29.912 

7,173 

7,349 

Holt 

18,703,453 

21,660,488 

25.96 

27.927 

6,314 

6,203 

Leslie 

9,212,591 

9,881,608 

16.19 

23.412 

7,015 

6,610 

Mason 

23,125,903 

27,986,646 

19.07 

19.872 

8,911 

8,804 

Stockhridge 

13,955,943 

15,170,974 

15.37 

21.582 

7,849 

8,518 

Wehherville 

5,243,111 

5,952,695 

23.25 

25.112 

8,511 

8,651 

Williamston 

12,980,864 

15,974,316 

18.86 

22.112 

11,200 

11,250 

Charlotte 

22,086,121 

32,210,688 

9.125 

18.16 

9,202 

11,302 

Grand  Ledge 

27,585,109 

39,122,374 

15.75 

17.16 

8,500 

8,890 

Potterville 

4,486,885 

3,718,761 

14.125 

17.16 

7,077 

6,047 

Lansing  Community 

828,000,000 

1.00 

College 


Source;  Local  School  District  Data  From  Ingham  Intermediate 
and  Eaton  Intermediate  School  District  Reports 

* The  State  reduced  the  Equalized  Value  of  Lansing  City  in  1963. 
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School  Enrollment.  Another  significant  difference  in  school  districts  is  in 
enrollment  and  growth  patterns  over  the  last  five  years. 


TABLE  XX 

XNGHAH  AND  BATW  COUNTY 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  ENROLUteKTS 
1961  & 196S 


High  School  District 

1961 

Enrollment 

1965  Percent  Change 

Dans vl lie 

916 

1,024 

12 

East  Lansing 

4,264 

4,717 

11 

Haslett 

1,626 

1,677 

15 

Holt 

2,257 

3,463 

54 

Lansing 

26,962 

31,607 

9 

Lansing  Catholic 

690 

1,492 

66 

Leslie 

1,304 

1,495 

15 

Mason 

2,720 

3,160 

17 

Okenoo 

1,956 

2,563 

31 

Stockbrldge 

1,776 

1,761 

0 

Waver ly 

2,711 

4,020 

46 

Webbervllle 

621 

679 

9 

Wllllamston 

1,230 

1,420 

15 

Charlotte 

2,514 

2,650 

13 

Grand  Ledge 

3,306 

4,401 

33 

Pottervllle 

661 

615 

-7 

1 1 

— — 

Total 

57,742 

67,204 

16 

Lansing  Commnlty  College 

Full  Tine 

622 

1,526 

145 

Part  Time 

962 

2,316 

136 

- 

i.n»P 

Total 

1,604 

3,842 

139 

Note:  Figures  for  Lansing  Catholic  are 

based  on 

grades  9-12. 

All  other 

School  District  Figures  are  on  grades  K>12. 

As  noted  in  Table  II,  with  one  exception,  all  districts  increased  in  enroll- 
ment during  the  1961  through  the  1965  period.  Some  increases  were  very  substantial. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  about  36%  overall  growth  in  the  15-19  year 
olds  from  1965  to  1975.^3)  Presumably  the  growth  patterns  by  school  districts 
may  continue  over  the  next  five  years  with  certain  districts  growing  at  a much 
faster  rate  than  others. 

A most  phenominal  growth  has  occurred  in  the  enrollment  of  the  Lansing 
Community  College  over  the  last  five  years- -145%  growth  in  full  time  students 
and  a 136%  growth  in  part  time  students.  The  Community  College  changed  from  a 


(3)  Dr.  David  Goldberg,  Michigan  Population  1960-1980. 
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city  school  to  a county  district  in  1964,  and  since  then  additional  outside  school 
districts  have  been  annexed.  More  are  expected  to  annex.  College  officials  pre- 
dict that  in  the  next  five  years  enrollment  will  grow  to  about  8,000  equated  full 
time  students. 


In  the  years  ahead,  more  youngsters  will  need  initial  occupational  training, 
and  also  more  out- of- school  adults  will  need  additional  training.  This  is  our 
challenge. 


Graduates . Based  on  information  gathered  from  the  last  annual  University  of 
Michigan  High  School  Report,  it  was  found  that  of  the  3944  students  who  graduated 
in  1965,  50.6%  were  going  on  to  either  a two  or  four  year  college,  8.3  percent 
were  enrolled  in  a business  or  trade  school,  and  41.1  percent  were  going  to  enter 
the  labor  market.  College  entrance  by  schools  ranged  from  a low  of  30  percent  to 
a high  of  89  percent.  No  figures  are  available,  locally,  pertaining  to  the  number 
of  those  graduating  from  college  as  against  the  number  entering.  National  figures 
published  by  the  President's  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  in  1962 
indicated  that  only  half  of  those  entering  a four  year  program  would  actually  graduate. 

Dropouts . The  State  Office  of  Education  published  figures  for  the  1962-63  school 
year  which  indicate  that  a state  average  of  6.3  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  for 
grades  9 through  12  would  drop  out  of  school  in  one  year.  During  the  1962-63 
school  year  the  school  districts  in  Ingham  County  reported  922  youngsters  leaving 
school  prior  to  graduation.  Authorities  agree,  that  of  those  people  seeking  full 
time  employment,  the  school  dropout  has  the  most  difficult  time  of  finding  a job 
because  of  the  lack  of  training  and  when  work  is  obtained  it  is  almost  always 
in  the  unskilled  labor  field.  One  of  the  main  reasons  given  by  dropouts  for  leaving 
school  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  vocational  training  available  in  their  school. 


Vocational  Courses.  Vocational  courses  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  will  be  those 
courses  for  which  the  State  Office  of  Vocational  Education  pays  a portion  of  the 
teacher's  salary  and  also  pays  a percentage  of  the  major  equipment  costs.  These 
courses  are  directed  toward  skill  development  only.  Other  courses,  similar  in 
name  but  less  in  content,  are  normally  called  pre- vocational  or  exploratory. 


TABLE  111 


COURSE  AND  FACILITIES  INVENTORY 


AGRICULTURAL 

COURSES 

Hours  1 
Per  Sayj 

Length 

Orientation 

Equipment 

Space 

Agriculture  I 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

Sem. 

Tr. 

Skill 

■ 

Pool 

Good 

Fair 

8 

6 

2 

8 

5 

7 

3 

LlJ 

■ 

5 

3 

Agriculture  II 

9 

7 

2 

9 

8 

4 

2 

D 

5 

3 

Agriculture  III 

9 

7 

2 

9 

8 

4 

3 

6 

5 

3 

Agriculture  IV 

5 

5 

■ 

II 

5 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Farm  Mechanics 

5 

3 

□ 

5 

5 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

. 

a 

Farm  Power 

1 

■ 

D 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

D 

III 

■ 

Coop  Training 

4 

■ 

■ 

B 

4 

4 

LI 

■ 
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OFFICE 

COURSES 


Bookkeeping  X 


Bookkeeping  11 


Business  English 


Business  Law 


Business  Math 


General  Business 


Off.  Mach.  & Prac. 


Off,  Work  Exp, 


Typing  I 


Typing  II 


Personal  Typing 


Notehand 


Shorthand,  Gregg  I 


Shorthand,  Gregg  II 


Shorthand,  Forkner 


Data  Processing 


Cooperative  Training 


Typing  III 


Typing  IV 


Transcription 


No,  of 
Schools 


Total 


19 


6 


5 


6 


5 


9 


15 


6 


18 


18 


2 


3 


18 


14 


3 


Hours 
Per  Day 


2|  3 


Length  Orientation 


Sent,  Yr, 


18 


Skill 


18 


6 


5 


2 


^ I 6 


Equipment 


Poor 


Space 


Fair 


1 10 

i 

5 

DB 

12 

6 

9 

9 

2 

3 

15 

3 

11 

3 

DISTRIBUTIVE 

COURSES 


Merchandising 


Record  Keeping 


Retailing 


Salesmanship 


Cooperative  Train, 


No.  of 
Schools 


Total 


Hours 
Per  Day 


2 3 


Length  I Orientation 


em.  lYr. 


3 2 


Skill  I Explor. 


Equipment 


Good  Fair 


2 2 


Space 


I 


g 

I 

I 


I 

I 

I 

I 


TABLE  III  (Continued) 


(SHOP 
COURSES 

I 

^ Draft  I , General 
I Draft  II,  General 
; General  Mech.  I 
^General  Mech.  XI 
^ Printing  I 
; Printing  II 
I Gen.  Woodworking  I 
^ Gen.  Woodworking  II 
[Service  Sta.  Attd. 

p 

^Machine  Operator 
; Furniture  Repair 

[ Auto  Body  Repair  i 
; Auto  Body  Repair  II 
1 Engine  Mech.  I 
I Engine  Mech.  II 

I 

l Machine  Shop  I 

^ T 

I Machine  Shop  II 

i 

t Resident.  Devel.  I 

t 

I Resident.  Devel.  II 
I Tech.  Drafting  I 
I Tech.  Drafting  II 

y 

L 

[ Auto  Mech.  I 

f 

t Auto  Mech.  II 

I 

^ Elec. -Electronic  I 

I Elec. -Electronic  II 

I Appliance  Repair  I 

I 

[ Appliance  Repair  II 
^ Printing  Voc.  I 
[ Printing  Voc.  II 

[ General  Metals  I 
i General  Shop  I 


No.  of 
Schools 

Hours 
Per  Day 

Length 

Total 

m 

|2j 

3 

Sem. 

Yr. 

15 

IB 

■ 

2 

13 

11 

3 


3 

9 

5 
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Orientation 


5 


Skill 

10 

12 


TABLE  III  (Continued) 


SHOP 

COURSES 

No,  of 
Schools 

Hours 
Per  Day 

Length 

Orientation 

Equipment 

space  j 1 

1 ■ 

General  Shop  II 

Total 

B 

1 

Yr. 

Skill 

Exp lor . 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

^^3 

Fair 

Poor 

6 

5 

D 

■ 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

B 

2 

Adv,  Woodworking 

5 

5 

■I 

rn 

5 

5 

5 

3 

2 

Arch,  Drafting 

5 

5 

■ 

■ 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Building  Const. 

2 

2 

■ 

■ 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 ^ 

Coop.  Training 

10 

■ 

■ 

10 

10 

HOMEHAKING 

COURSES 

No,  of 
Schools 

Hours 
Per  Day 

Length 

Orientation 

Equipment 

Space 

Homemaking  I 

Total 

D 

2 

i 

Sem. 

Yr, 

Skill 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Good 

Fair 

14 

13 

D 

■1 

14 

13 

10 

9 

5 

12 

B 

D 

Homemaking  II 

13 

11 

■ 

13 

12 

9 

8 

5 

11 

B 

n 

Homemaking  III 

13 

12 

D 

■ 

13 

13 

7 

8 

5 

11 

2 

1 

Homemaking  IV 

3 

3 

■ 

1 

3 

3 

2 

B 

2 

2 

fl 

1 

Clothing  I 

6 

6 

■ 

■ 

1 

5 

4 

3 

6 

6 

■ 

Clothing  II 

5 

5 

■ 

II 

1 

□ 

5 

5 

5 

n 

■ 

Food  Service 

1 

D 

■ 

1 

D 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

Quantity  Cookery  I 

1 

■ 

■ 

I 

O 

1 

B 

D 

■ 

Quantity  Cookery  II 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

n 

1 

B 

■ 

D 

■ 

Mod.  Liv.  (Ser.  Aide) 

2 

■ 

2 

■ 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

Home  £c  Fam.  Living 

6 

6 

■ 

1 

IB 

1 

5 

6 

6 

■ 

Home  Management 

4 

4 

□ 

3 

D 

3 

4 

3 

B 

2 

2 

■ 

Food  I 

6 

6 

■ 

■ 

B 

2 

5 

5 

B 

6 

■ 

Food  II 

1 

D 

■ 

■ 

n 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

Child  Care 

1 

_ 

□ 

1 

n 

1 

1 

B 

■ 
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Of  the  nineteen  high  schools  included  in  this  study,  sixteen  have  one  or  more 
reimbursed  vocational  courses,  but  only  the  Lansing  high  schools  offer  a broad 
program  for  student  selection.  All  of  the  schools  have  courses  that  could  be 
described  as  pre- vocational  in  nature,  but  even  these  offerings  are  limited  in 
scope. 

In  the  area  of  Agriculture  there  are  nine  high  schools  offering  one  or  more 
courses.  Five  offer  four  years  plus  Farm  Mechanics.  Seven  of  the  nine  high  schools 
have  vocational  reimbursed  programs. 

Limited  courses  in  Distributive  education  are  offered  by  only  five  schools. 

Home  Economics  is  offered  in  some  form  by  fourteen  high  schools.  Thirteen 
of  the  schools  offer  three  years  of  Home  Economics.  Only  the  Lansing  high  schools 
offer  courses  in  wage  earning  occupations. 

All  nineteen  high  schools  offer  some  type  of  course  in  the  area  of  Office 
Education.  Beginning,  or  first  year,  bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  typing  are  the 
courses  most  offered.  A second  year  of  typing  is  almost  universally  available, 
fourteen  high  schools  are  receiving  some  St&te  reimbursement  for  special  pre- 
vocational  courses  this  year  for  the  first  time.  These  are  the  second  year  busi- 
ness courses  whose  student  enrollment  is  aiming  for  employment. 

The  Trade  and  Industrial  area  courses,  or  shop  classes  as  they  are  c(»iinonly 
called,  are  available  in  fiftt^en  high  schools.  However  the  variety  of  courses  in 
any  one  high  school  is  quite  limited  in  most  cases.  General  Drafting  is  offered 
in  fifteen  high  schools  but  Technical  Drafting  is  only  available  in  three.  General 
Shop  courses  are  available  in  ten  schools  but  Machine  Shop  training  is  offered  only 
in  five  and  only  two  of  those  offer  programs  of  sufficient  depth  so  as  to  be 
eligible  for  vocational  reimbursement.  Auto  Body  Repair  is  offered  in  one  high 
school  as  is  Auto  Mechanics,  on  a reimbursed  basis,  where  the  training  is  to 
develop  a saleable  skill.  One  school  offers  vocational  Printing  and  one  vocational 
course  In  Electricity-Electronics.  Only  the  three  Lansing  high  schools  have  any 
reimbursed  vocational  courses  which  are  normally  taught  on  a fifteen  hour  a week 
basis.  All  the  other  courses  are  taught  on  a five  hour  per  week  basis  and  could 
only  be  considered  as  pre-vocational  in  nature. 

Cooperative  training  is  offered  in  ten  high  schools.  This  kind  of  vocational 
program  allows  students  to  work  on  an  actual  paid  training  job  outside  of  school 
on  a half  time  basis.  They  receive  supervision  from  their  school  and  are  granted 
credit  toward  graduation.  This  program  makes  use  of  the  facilities  of  Business 
and  Industry  for  high  school  training. 

The  Community  College  provides  vocational  courses  pertaining  primarily  to 
Apprentice  programs  and  Manpower  Retraining  programs.  In  addition,  certain  technical 
courses  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Business,  Distributive,  Trade  and  Industry 
and  the  Health  Science  area.  Additional  courses  are  being  planned  and  evaluated 
for  Introduction. 


Siiwnmarv.  While  many  schools  offer  trade  and  industrial  type  courses  only  the  three 
Lansing  high  schools  offer  this  kind  of  vocational  course  recognized  by  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational  Education.  Home  Economics  courses  are  available  in  most 
of  the  high  schools  but  only  two  courses  are  offered  in  wage  earning  occupations. 
Distributive  Education  classes  are  available  in  only  five  high  schools.  None  of 
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th^  receive  State  reimburs^ent.  Agricultural  education  is  available  in  nine 
schools.  The  Cooperative  Training  Program  covers  a number  of  possible  occupations 
and  is  vocationally  reimbursed  in  eight  of  the  public  schools  and  made  available, 
on  a shared  time  basis,  to  the  two  Catholic  high  schools. 

Most  of  the  so-called  vocational  courses  available  in  the  secondary  schools 
are  really  classified  as  exploratory  or  pre-vocational  and  as  such  are  not  designed 
to  completely  prepare  a student  with  job  entry  skills.  The  Community  College 
provides  certain  vocational  and  technical  courses  and  plan  to  add  more  as  demand 
warrants . 
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CHAFTER  V 


THE  CHANGING  SITUATION 

Demographic  Change.  Fopulation-wise  the  area  encompassed  by  the  Study  has  shown  a 
steady  increase,  and  the  0-19  age  population  is  growing  at  a faster  rate  than  the 
State  of  Michigan  as  a whole.  From  1960-1965  the  0-19  age  group  increased  by 
8.4  % in  the  State  of  Michigan  while  in  the  Study  area  the  increase  was  an  average 
of  11.2%.  In  projected  figures,  the  State  of  Michigan's  expected  Increase  in  this 
age  group  by  1975  is  7.9%.  In  contrast,  that  of  the  area  under  study  is  14.4%  for 
the  same  period. 

Table  IV 

POPUUTION  m YEARS  AND  AGE  GROUPS 


State  of  Michigan 
Clinton  County 
Eaton  County 
Ingham  County 


1960 

969.000 

5.146 

6.085 

26.060 


1965 

882.000 

4.978 

5.672 

26.032 


1970 

900.000 

6.139 

7.216 

26.463 


1975 

999.000 

7.209 

8.428 

29.797 


State  of  Michigan 
Clinton  County 

Eaton  County 

Ingham  County 


879.000 

4.774 

5.828 

22.435 


950.000 

5.225 

6.074 

25.529 


872.000 

4.699 

5.387 

25.508 


892.000 

5.649 

6.706 

25.369 


State  of  Michigan 
Clinton  County 

Eaton  County 

Ingham  County 


10-14 

10-14 

10-14 

10-14 


744.000 

3.983 

^.128 

18.538 


870.000 

4.856 

5.850 

22.237 


945.000 

5.067 

5.907 

25.290 


870.000 

4.452 

5.131 

24.875 


State  of  Michigan 
Clinton  County 

Eaton  County 

Ingham  County 


15-19 

15-19 

15-19 

15-19 


564.000 

2.928 

4.060 

18^799 


721.000 

4.591 

5.819 

20.790 


855.000 

5.462 

6.574 

25.363 


934.000 

5.550 

6.483 

28.243 


State  of  Michigan 
Clinton  County 

Eaton  County 

Ingham  County 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 


3.156.000 

16.831 

21.101 

85^832 


>423.000 

19.650 

23.415 

94.588 


3.572.000 

21.367 

25.084 

102.624 


3.695.000 

22.860 

26.748 

108.284 


Dr*  David  Goldberg,  Michigan  Population  1960-1980 
Working  Paper  #1,  January  1966 

In  the  critical  training  age  group  of  15  to  19  years  old,  the  projected  per- 
centage of  change  from  1965  to  1975  shows  an  increase  In  Ingham  County  of  35%  and 
Eaton  County  an  increase  of  11,4%,  However,  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  study  area 
of  Eaton  County  the  growth  rates  might  be  very  comparable  to  that  of  Ingham,  These 
increases  are  significant  when  considered  in  the  light  of  needed  training  by  these 
young  people  in  order  to  qualify  for  a job. 

Industrial  Change,  The  area's  industrial  structure  shows  some  similarities  and 
some  sharp  differences  when  compared  to  the  industrial  structures  of  both  the 
Nation  and  the  State,  Agricultural  employment  (on  the  farm)  went  down  by  1200 
persons  while  non- farm  labor  increased  by  over  9,000  during  the  same  1960-64  period, 


Refer  to  Table  V, 
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TABLE  V 


INDUSTRIAL  STRUCTURES 


■ ^ 


r 'i 

1 ■ 


Michigan 


Ingham,  Eaton,  and  Clinton 
Counties 


United  States 


Mining 


Cortfract 

Con$tnucttOn 

S.99V. 


Contract 

Construction 

4.0% 


ilesala 
end  Retail 
Trade 

Transportation,  Finance, Real  Estate 
Communicatiovi,  and  Insurance 
and  Utilities  3.66% 


Trartspor+a+ion. 

Cow  muni  cation, 
and  Utilitiea 

6.6% 


Mining 

\.m 


Contract  I 
COrtStruc+iort  ! 

S.27% 


Transportation, 
Communication, 
and  Utilities 

7.07% 


6.S7V. 


Finance, Real  Estate 
and  IrtSut^flnce 

3.4% 


Finance, Real  Est^e 
and  Insurance 


% 


Agricultural  Employment  4,700 

5.900 


1,200 


1964 

1959 

Met  Loss 


Aon- Farm  Labor 


108,400 

99.200 

9,200 


1964 

1959 

Met  Gain 


Source  MESC 


(*)  Applies  only  to  Ingham,  Eaton  and  Clinton 


Table  VI  shows  projected  annual  growth  rates  for  each  segment  of  State's 
industry.  Clearly  shown  are  the  differences  of  annual  growth  rates.  This  table 
is  based  upon  all  of  the  workers  employed  in  the  various  industries  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  kinds  of  jobs. 


The  just  completed  Michigan  Manpower  Study-Fhase  X conducted  by  the  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute  for  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Consaission  indicates  that 
employment  opportunities  in  Michigan  will  grow  at  the  annual  average  rate  of  1.9 
percent  until  1980.  The  rate  of  growth  varies  considerably  by  job  classification, 
as  is  evidenced  in  Table  VIX,  with  clerical,  service,  and  professional  jobs  showing 
a 3 percent,  or  better,  growth  per  year  while  farm  managers  and  laborers  show  a 
decline.  The  researchers  from  the  Battelle  Institute  predict  that  there  will  be  a 
decided  increase  in  pressure  from  now  on  for  labor-force  skills  to  meet  the  demands 
of  industry.  Industry  will  more  and  more  expect  that  those  seeking  employment 
will  possess  skills  that  the  industry  needs.  This  statement  is  underscored  by  a 
recent  publication  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  in  which  it  is 
pointed  out  that  there  will  be  a continued  up-grading  of  the  educational  and  skill 
level  required  of  the  work  force.  Workers  not  adequately  prepared,  the  Commission 
points  out,  will  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  satisfactory  and  rewarding 
jobs.  If  these  predictions  are  true,  it  has  great  significance  for  the  public 
schools  and  the  Community  College  as  they  try  to  meet  their  commitment  to  provide 
meaningful  education  for  all. 
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TABIE  VI 


PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY,  COMPUTED  ANNUAL  RATE  OF  CHANGE,  MICHIGAN,  1960-80 


Category 


Agriculture,  forestry,  & fisheries 

Mini  ig 

Cor.itruction 

Manufacturing 

Durable  goods 

Primary  metal  industries 

Fab*  mtL  ln<L  (including  not  specified  metals) 

Machinery,  exc.  electrical 
Electrical  machinery  equipment  & supplies 
Motor  vehicles  and  motor-vehicle  equipment 
Other  durables 

Nondurable  goods^ 

Food  & kindred  products 
Chemicals  & allied  products 
Petroleum  & coal  products 
Other  nondurables>^ 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities  & sanitation  services 
Wholesale  trade 


Thousands  Employed 
I960  1980 


Annual  Rate 
of  Change 
1960-80 


125.  6 

1035.  9 

818.4 
71.7 
91.  8 
147.  1 
31.  7 
377.  2 
98,9 

217.  5 
62.4 
40,  9 
3.  5 
110.  7 

155,  6 


181,0 

1150,  0 

968.2 
101.  3 
108.  0 
156,  0 
36.9 
473.  5 

92.5 

181.  8 
53.  5 

33.5 
2,  4 

92,4 

188.  0 
124.  0 


Retail  trade 

Food  & dairy  product  stores 
Gen.  merchandise  retailing 
Motor  vehicle  tt  accsory  retailing 
Gasoline  service  stations 
Eating  & drinking  places 
Other  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance,  & real  estate 

Banking  & credit  agencies 
Insurance 

Other  finance,  insurance,  & real  estate 

Business  and  repair  services 

Personal  services 

Entertainment  & recreation  service 

Professional  & related  services 

Medical  & other  health  service  (including  hospitilisation) 
Educational  services 
Private 
Government 

Other  professional  and  related  services 
Public  administration 


403.  3 

74.  1 
54,  0 
35.  2 
28.  3 
74,4 
137.  3 


134.  0 


329,9 

117.7 
152. C 
29.  1 
122,  9 
60.2 


586.  0 

78,  5 
90.  0 
65,  0 
44.  0 
105.  0 
203,  5 

168,  0 


187.  0 


872.  0 

287.  3 
406.4 
63.  1 
343.  3 
178.  3 

178,  0 


Industry  not  reported 

Total  employment 


2726,  9 


115,  0 
3936.  0 


Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 


’St Includes  Not  Specified  Manufacturing. 


Note: 


Source:  "The  Michigan  Manpower  Study«Phaae  I'*,  1966 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute 
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TABLE  VII  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  BY  OCCUPATION,  COMPUTED  ANNUAL  RATE 
OF  CHANGE,  MICHIGAN,  1960-1980 


Occupation 


Persons  Employed 


Annual  Rate 
of  Change 


Professional 


Engineers,  Technical 

Nurses 

Teachers 

All  Other  Professional  and  Kindred 
Farm  Managers 
Managers 

Managers,  Officials  & Proprietors,  NEC,  Salaried 
Managers,  Officials  & Proprietors,  NEC,  Self- 
Employed 

All  Other  Managers,  Officials  & Proprietors 

Clerical 

Bookkeepers 

Cashiers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Typists 

All  Other  Clerical  and  Kindred  Workers 


Salesmen  & Sales  Clerks 
All  Other  Sales  Workers 

Craftsmen 

Carpenters 
Electricians 
Foremen,  NEC 
Machinists 

Mechanics  & Repairmen 
Plumbers  & Pipe  Fitters 
Toolmakers  & Die  Makers 

All  Other  Craftsmen,  Foremen,  & Kindred  Workers 


1960 

1970 

1980 

I960-* 

312, 590 

454,  180 

685,  110 

4.0 

43,  806 

65,420 

86,  880 

3.  5 

23,  483 

31,920 

49, 040 

3.  8 

68, 698 

90,420 

134,  810 

3.4 

176, 603 

266,  420 

414,  380 

4.  3 

60, 074 

38,900 

28,  600 

-3.  7 

200, 022 

253,680 

323, 170 

2.4 

96,  567 

133,680 

182,260 

3.  2 

71,441 

80,450 

93,  070 

1.3 

32,014 

39,  550 

47,  840 

2.  0 

379, 592 

499,970 

675,  040 

2.9 

33, 980 

42, 260 

51,  500 

2.  1 

19,  509 

24,  730 

32,460 

2.  6 

54,  769 

77, 280 

114,  380 

3.  8 

10,979 

14,  080 

18,330 

2.6 

21,  182 

32, 105 

41,  140 

3.4 

239, 173 

309, 515 

417, 230 

2.  8 

202,416 

237, 530 

285,  660 

1.  7 

160, 097 

192, 220 

232,270 

1.9 

42,319 

45,  310 

53,  390 

1.2 

420, 094 

464, 470 

498,  540 

0.  8 

25,713 

28,  870 

26,430 

0.  1 

15,967 

19, 230 

20, 500 

1.  3 

60, 179 

66, 750 

70,600 

0.  8 

20,015 

20,750 

20,480 

0.  1 

108, 670 

128,  880 

151, 720 

1.  7 

13,051 

14,920 

16,  800 

1.  3 

35,  628 

39,710 

41,230 

0.  7 

140, 871 

145,360 

150,780 

0.  3 

Occupation 

1960 

Persons  Employed 
1970 

1980 

Annual  Rate 
of  Change 
1960-80 

Operatives 

606,417 

631,340 

631, 170 

0.  2 

Assemblers 

63,350 

62,  450 

56,  830 

-0.  6 

Checkers,  Examiners,  & Inspectors  - Manufacturing 

39,  250 

40, 900 

39, 280 

Delivery  & Routemen 

18,  642 

20,  150 

20,  820 

0.  6 

Filers,  Grinders,  & Polishers  - Metal 

26,  162 

28, 340 

28,350 

0.4 

Truck  & Tractor  Drivers 

65,  347 

77, 870 

93, 940 

1,8 

All  Other  Operative  & Kindred  Workers 

393, 666 

401,  630 

391,950 

-0,  1 

Private  Household 

58,651 

60,  700 

61,  800 

0.  3 

Service 

236,427 

310, 890 

437,  290 

3.  1 

' Attendant,  Hospital  & Others 

18,  395 

23,  160 

32,  000 

2.  8 

Cooks  *•  Excluding  Private  Household 

20,  301 

26, 970 

39,450 

3.4 

Janitors  & Sextons 

30,965 

38, 560 

52,  870 

2.  7 

Protective  Service  Workers 

30, 700 

40,  170 

53,  570 

2.8 

Waiters  & Waitresses 

37,  296 

46,  570 

59,910 

2.4 

All  Other  Service  Workers 

98, 770 

135,  460 

199, 490 

3.  6 

Farm  Dabor 

25,  283 

21,  100 

19,  800 

-1.  2 

Dabor 

109, 273 

121,  500 

134,  010 

1.  0 

Occupation  Not  Reported 

116,  025 

133,  740 

155,  810 

1.  5 

Occupation  Total 

2,  726,  864 

3,  228,  000 

3, 

936, 000 

1.  9 

Source:  "The  Michigan  Manpower  Study»Phase  1",  1966 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute 
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t 


SETAILES  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP  OF  EMPLOYE!)  PERSONS 
Michigan:  1960-1970 


Occupational  Group 

Number 

Percent  Change 
1960  to  1970 

1960 

1970 

Total 

2,726,864 

3,175,000 

+16.47, 

Professional  & Technical  Workers 

326,513 

511,000 

+56.5 

Proprietors  & Managers 

208,956 

241,000 

+15.3 

Clerical  & Sales  Workers 

607,884 

775,000 

+27.5 

Skilled  Workers 

438,774 

489,000 

+11.4 

Semi-skilled  Workers 

633,219 

608,000 

- 4.0 

Unskilled  Workers 

114,143 

82,000 

-28.2 

Service  Workers 

308,189 

397,000 

+28.8 

Farmers  and  Farm  Workers 

89,186 

-19.3 

Source:  "Manpower  in  Michigan,  A reappraisal  of  Che  1960's",  Michigan 

Employment  Security  Commission. 


Table  VIII  dhows  very  graphically  the  gross  change  of  major  job  categories. 
Although  this  type  of  prediction  is  not  perfect  it  does  provide  expert  opinion 
on  discernable  trends  and  needs  to  be  considered  carefully  in  counseling  and 
training  young  people  for  the  world  of  work. 


I 

s 
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CHAFFER  VI 


YOUNG  ADULTS  AND  PARENTS  EXPRESS  THEIR  VIKNS 


The  high  school  graduating  class  of  1963  and  their  parents  were  selected  for 
questioning  about  their  points  of  view  regarding  vocational  education.  This 
group  was  chosen  because  it  was  felt  that  m^bers  could  provide  comnents  on  their 
out- of- school  experiences  as  well  as  being  close  enough  to  their  high  school  days 
to  comment  on  that  too.  In  addition,  it  was  felt  that  the  parents  of  these 
graduates  might  have  opinions  on  the  matter  of  vocational  education  both  from  the 
experiences  of  their  youngsters  as  well  as  their  own  personal  feelings. 

Evaluations  of  results  of  any  questionnaire  must  be  in  the  light  of  generali- 
zations rather  than  specifics.  As  a minimum,  questionnaires  provide  one  more 
source  of  raw  material  upon  which  to  base  judgments.  Viewed  in  this  perspective 
they  are  deemed  worthwhile. 

Young  Adults ; Analysis  of  Responses.  1^22  young  people  responded  for  a 41%  return. 
Some  schools  had  better  returns  than  others,  and  a higher  return  from  those  schools 
having  a large  number  of  students  going  to  college  was  observed.  This  should  be 
kept  in  mind  when  examining  the  results. 

#1.  Present  Activi^.  There  were  41%  of  the  respondents  who  were  presently 
attending  college  either  full  or  part  time.  In  addition,  24.4%  were  working  full 
time,  3.5%  were  unemployed,  and  11.6%  were  housewives.  A wide  range  of  jobs  were 
listed  by  the  full  time  workers.  The  largest  group  of  occupations  were  represented 
by  office  jobs;  followed  by  laborers,  sales,  and  construction  workers.  Many  more 
classifications  were  listed  but  had  only  a few  persons  in  each  area. 

#2.  Job  Satisfaction,  About  an  equal  number  were  satisfied  with  their  present 
job  as  were  dissatisfied. 

#3.  High  School  Preparation,  63%  said  they  had  taken  a college  prep  course 
while  in  high  school.  It  might  be  assumed  that  many  of  those  listing  college  prep 
had  also  taken  other  courses  in  a major  field;  however,  their  perception  of  their 
program  was  that  of  college  preparation.  The  second  largest  program  of  study  was 
in  the  area  of  Business. 

#4.  Appropriateness  of  Training.  Of  those  who  indicated  they  took  vocational 
work  in  high  school,  60  percent  said  their  present  work  was  related.  29  percent 
indicated  that  they  had  not  taken  any  vocational  courses. 

#5.  post-High  School  Training.  A large  number  of  respondents  to  this  question 
indicated  "on-the-job  training."  This  suggests  that  additional  training  is  required 
even  after  a person  starts  to  work. 

#6  and  7.  Adequacy  of  High  School  Training.  Quite  a sizable  group,  40  percent 
said  that  their  high  schooling  did  not  adequately  prepare  them  for  college.  About 
the  same  percentage  of  those  entering  the  work  force  noted  that  their  high  school 
experience  did  not  adequately  prepare  them  for  their  job. 

#8  and  9.  Availability  of  Vocational  Courses.  When  asked  if  their  school  had 
a sufficient  number  of  vocational  courses  available  for  the  work- bound  student, 

S3  percent  of  those  who  expressed  an  opinion  said  "no."  Then  when  asked  if  they 
would  take  more  vocational  courses  if  they  were  offered,  44  percent  said  "yes." 
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Some  remained  non-committal.  The  suggested  list  of  additional  offerings  ran 
heavily  to  Business  subjects  and  the  conventional  Trade  and  Industrial  subjects. 

It  could  be  conjectured  that  these  young  adults  felt  that  even  though  some  of 
these  courses  were  offered  (General  Business  and  Industrial  Arts  are  offered  in 
almost  every  school)  that  they  were  not  of  sufficient  depth  or  quality  to  really 
prepare  them  for  employment. 

y/10.  Finding  a Job.  Getting  the  first  Job  was  "on  their  own"  in  most  cases. 

Fewer  credited  help  from  "friends"  or  "relative." 

y/11.  Permanence  of  Vocational  Choice.  Of  those  who  indicated  that  they  had 
made  vocational  choice  while  in  high  school,  58  percent  still  maintained  that 
choice.  It  may  not  be  unrealistic  to  believe  that  high  school  students  can  make 
good  vocational  choices  when  good  information  about  themselves  and  occupational 
opportunities  is  provided. 

y/12.  High  School  Vocational  Counseling.  39  percent  answering  this  question 
said  they  had  not  received  vocational  counseling  or  advice  while  in  high  school. 

Note  the  parent  comments  to  this  same  general  question. 

#13.  Need  for  More  Vocational  Counseling.  Of  those  who  had  opinions,  about 
three  to  one  said  they  would  have  liked  more  vocational  counseling.  Even  those 
who  had  received  some  said  they  needed  more.  Note  that  this  is  viewed  after  three 
years  out  of  high  school. 

#14.  Program  Selection.  The  answers  to  a question  as  to  what  program  respondents 
would  select  were  they  now  entering  high  school  resulted  in  Business,  College  Prep, 
and  General  Combinations  receiving  the  most  listings. 

#15.  Additional  Training.  When  asked  if  they  plan  to  take  additional  training, 
graduates  responded  about  two  to  one  in  the  affirmative.  These  young  people  appear 
to  be  well  aware  of  the  need  to  keep  up-to-date.  General  College  courses  were 
listed  most  frequently  plus  a variety  of  special  courses. 

Summary.  The  1963  high  school  graduates  indicated  by  their  replies  that,  in  most 
cases,  those  who  had  taken  vocational  work  in  high  school  were  still  engaged  in 
work  that  was  related  to  their  training.  About  half  indicated  that  they  thought 
there  were  not  enough  vocational  offerings  in  their  school.  More  than  a third 
said  they  had  received  no  vocational  counseling  while  in  high  school  and  three 
out  of  four  would  have  liked  more  vocational  counseling.  In  addition,  those  that 
are  presently  working  planned  to  take  more  education. 

Parent  Opinion;  Analysis  of  Responses . The  parents  of  the  1963  high  school  gradua- 
ting class  were  also  contacted  concerning  their  opinions  regarding  vocational  educa- 
tion. Some  questions  invited  opinions  in  areas  where  many  may  lack  the  experience 
upon  which  to  base  Jud^nent.  In  part,  this  was  done  to  alert  people  to  some  new 
trends  in  making  vocational  education  available  to  more  people.  825  replies  were 
received  representing  an  approximate  30  percent  return. 

#1.  Adequacy  of  Preparation.  Most  responding  parents,  83.2  percent,  felt 
that  the  high  schools  were  not  doing  a good  Job  in  helping  prepare  students  to 
select  a vocation.  Their  reasons  included  insufficient  vocational  classes  and 
inadequate  vocational  counseling.  Interestingly,  too,  about  18  percent  noted  that 
there  was  no  time  to  take  vocational  classes. 
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#2  and  3*  Need  for  More  Vocational  Courses*  Parents  overwhelmingly  (90%) 
felt  that  there  should  be  more  vocational  offerings*  These  respondents  then 
went  on  to  suggest  what  these  additional  offerings  might  be»  and  although  mai^ 
traditional  type  subjects  were  included^  a large  number  indicated  an  awareness  of 
newer  occupational  opportunities  by  Including  the  sales^  health,  and  food  service 
fields  * 

#4*  Type  of  Organization  Needed*  This  question  added  other  possible  methods 
of  providing  vocational  training  opportunities  to  the  traditional  local  school 
approach*  A preponderance  of  those  answering  this  question  (80%)  indicated  their 
awareness  for  the  need  of  a cooperative  effort  to  provide  a comprehensive  vocational 
program*  Conmunlty  College  was  mentioned  as  an  appropriate  vocational  training 
institution  by  8 respondents* 

#5*  Financing*  A number  of  respondents  felt  that  the  local  school  district 
and  the  intermediate  school  district  both  have  a responsibility  in  the  area  of 
vocational  education*  The  intermediate  district,  respondents  tended  to  agree, 
should  pay  for  buildings  and  equipment  idiile  the  local  schools  should  pay  for  the 
operational  costs  through  tuition  p£^ents*  However,  about  30  percent  said  the 
intermediate  school  district  should  cover  all  costs*  Other  financing  methods 
listed  were  State  and  Federal,  and  tuition* 

#6*  Utilization  by  Adults*  Almost  everyone  agreed  that  these  same  facilities 
should  be  used  for  more  than  just  high  school  students* 

#7  and  8*  Administration*  Opinion  was  about  evenly  divided  regarding  whether 
the  local  school  district  or  the  Community  College  should  administer  the  area  high 
school  vocational  program  and  facilities*  Other  opinions  listed  a combination  of 
local  and  Community  College  and  special  boards*  57  percent  of  respondents  felt 
that  the  Community  College  should  administer  these  facilities  idien  used  for  adult 
and  out-of-school  youth*  Also  suggested  was  joint  local  and  community  college 
administration,  or  administration  by  the  Intermediate  Board  and  a special  group* 

#9*  Liaison*  Almost  everyone  felt  th^t  a close  liaison  should  be  maintained 
between  the  high  schools  and  the  Community  College  to  assure  continuity  of  programs* 

Summary*  Although  a low  return  of  replies  from  parents  was  received,  the  majority 
of  those  that  did  reply  felt  that  more  vocational  courses  were  needed  at  the  high 
school  level  as  well  as  more  vocational  guidance  in  order  to  prepare  students  for 
today's  changing  jobs*  They  also  supported  the  position  that  a cooperative  effort 
should  be  made  to  provide  and  operate  area  centers  in  order  to  offer  these  better 
vocational  courses*  Most  felt  that  a close  liaison  should  be  maintained  between 
the  high  school  and  Community  College  to  insure  continuity  of  programs* 
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CHAPTER  Vll 


EMPLOYERS  EXPRESS  THEIR  VIEWS 


Trl-County  Occupational  Survey.  The  Lansing  Community  College  undertook  the  task 
of  contacting  both  by  mall  and  personally  some  5,206  different  employers  within  a 
30  mile  radius  of  Lansing.  The  Tri-County  Regional  Planning  Commission  and  the 
United  Community  Chest  were  most  helpful  in  providing  current  names  and  addresses 
of  business  places.  In  addition,  a number  of  interested  persons  from  small  commurl- 
ties  assisted  in  compiling  business  addresses  in  their  areas. 

The  response  to  the  detailed  questionnaire  was  good  and  over  50,000  jobs  were 
reported.  Although  the  overall  return  was  42  percent  (2195  respondents),  the 
places  of  business  employing  twenty-five  persons  or  more  reported  at  the  rate  of 
75  percent. 

Employer  responses  indicated  that  the  number  of  employed  persons  increased 
54.6%  from  1960  to  1964  In  the  case  of  jobs  that  normally  require  high  school 
training  for  entry.  Jobs  normally  requiring  some  formal  education  beyond  high 
school,  but  less  than  a 4-year  college  degree,  increased  by  51.6%  during  the  same 
period.  The  percent  of  increase  in  both  cases  indicates  a substantial  growth 
in  the  number  of  jobs  available  and  is  in  keeping  with  national  trends  with 
technical  jobs  increasing  at  a faster  rate. 

Significant  trends  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  certain  high  employment  areas, 
that  could  be  >filled  by  trained  high  school  graduates,  were  expected  to  have  a 
Sizable  increase  in  the  number  of  workers  by  1970  and  even  now  those  same  workers 
are  in  short  supply.  Some  examples  of  these  types  of  jobs  are  as  follows: 

Industrial  Jobs 


1.  Auto  mechanics  5. 

2.  Carpenters  6. 

3.  Machine  operators  7. 

4.  Machinists 

Sales  and  Service  Jobs 


Millwrights 

Sheet  metal  workers 

Welders 


1,  Nurses  Aides 

2.  Salf.i  People 


Business  Office  Jobs 


1.  Office  machine  operators 

2.  Stenographers 


Many  other  job  categories  employing  relatively  fewer  numbers  were  mentioned 
as  being  in  scarce  supply  at  the  present  time.  Some  examples; 


Industrial  Jobs 

1,  Air  conditioning,  heating,  and 

refrigeration  mechanics 

2,  Electricians,  linemen  and  wiremen 

3,  Electronic  repairman 


4.  Plastics  workers 

5.  Plund)ers 

6.  Roofers 
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Sales  and  Service  Jobs 


I 


i 


1«  Cooks  4.  Service  station  attendants 

2,  Florists  5*  Waiters  and  waitresses 

3«  Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

Agricultural  Jobs 

1,  Nursery  workers 

The  results  of  an  Agricultural  Occupations  survey  conducted  in  Michigan  in 
1965  indicated  an  increase  in  non*farm  agricultural  workers  in  the  next  five 

years  of  24*5  percent*  Over  half  of  this  increase  was  expected  to  be  in  the 
agricultural  service  occupations*  The  survey  revealed  that  a preponderance  of 
respondents  listed  "farm  background"  as  a preference  for  employees* 

The  answers  in  part  of  the  questionnaire  provide  some  insight  Into  the  needs 
of  employers  for  technically  trained  manpower.  In  many  instances  the  Lansing 
Coimaunity  College  was  suggested  as  the  appropriate  agency  to  provide  the  necessary 
technical  training* 


Some  examples  of  technical  areas  where  large  percentages  of  growth  in  numbers 
employed  from  1960  to  1964  has  taken  place  and  where  the  majority  of  employers 
indicated  further  growth  by  1970  are  as  tollavBi 

Industrial  Jobs 


1 * Architectural  5 • 

2*  Civil  and  Highwi^  technicians 

3*  Computer  technicians  6* 

4*  0rafting  and  design  technicians  7* 

8. 

Business  Jobs 

1 • Advertis ing  3 • 

2*  Business  data  processing  4* 

Health  Occupations 

Workers  in  every  aspect  of  health  occupations  were  listed  as  in  scarce  supply 
by  over  half  of  the  respondents*  An  exception  was  ward  clerks  but  even  here  there 
was  an  expected  increase  in  the  number  expected  to  be  employed  over  the  next 
five  years*  The  Health  field  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  expanding  fields  of 
employment,  and  it  is  predicted  that  many  new  jobs  will  be  emerging,  particularly 
as  Medicare  gets  Into  full  operation* 


Foreman  and  first  line 
supervisors 

Mechanical  technicians 

Printing 

Truck  mechanics 


Business  Machine  operators 
Sales  people 


1 


1 


In  the  section  dealing  with  employment  practices  of  hiring  drop-outs,  unskilled 
labor  was  mentioned  as  the  level  that  most  employers  indicated  they  employed 
"drop-outs"  as  a common  practice.  Only  about  50  percent  of  the  employers  would 
employ  "drop-outs"  under  any  circumstances*  In  contrast  high  school  graduates 
were  employed  as  common  practice  in  all  the  entry  job  classifications  by  about 
40  percent  of  responding  employers  except  in  highly  skilled  jobs* 


(4)  Survey  of  Agricultural  Occupations  in  Michigan*  Agricultural  conference  j 

and  Michigan  Department  of  Education.  \ 

] 
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Reacting  to  adequacy  of  training  opportunities  for  students  only  16«3  percent 
of  employer  respondents  felt  that  the  existing  public  educational  facilities  meet 
their  businesses'  occupational  and  training  needs.  Almost  an  equal  number  of 
the  employers  answered  that  vocational  programs  should  be  expanded  at  the  high 
school  or  the  Community  College.  Twice  as  many  answered  that  both  should  expand 
their  occupational  offerings. 

A number  of  employers  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  help  in  any  future 
planning  for  improved  vocational  education  at  the  high  school  and  post-high  school 
level. 

Only  a very  few  employers  reported  that  they  offered  any  formal  training 
classes  in  their  business  for  up-grading  their  employees. 

The  following  comments  are  representative  of  the  several  notations  from 
employers : 

"We  have  employed  a number  of  young  non-high  school  graduates,  and  have 
found  they  can  perform  satisfactorily  in  labor  and  semi-skilled  jobs." 

"We  have  found  young  non-high  school  graduates  unsatisfactory  for  the 
following  reasons:  It  seems  to  be  quite  difficult  to  teach  them  jobs  which 

require  a certain  amount  of  skill.  They  lack  work  discipline." 

In  addition  to  the  before  mentioned  comments  the  responses  stressed  that 
while  some  were  quite  well  prepared  to  enter  work  and  others  were  not,  all  needed 
additional  on-the-job  training  in  order  to  be  of  real  value  to  the  employer. 

Nearly  everyone  also  indicated  a need  for  improved  job  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  new  worker. 


Summary.  The  Lansing  area  has  experienced  a large  growth  in  employment  from  1960 
to  1964  and  indications  are  that  this  growth  will  continue.  Although  almost  every 
job  category  showed  an  increase,  some  jobs  showed  a larger  percentage  of  growth 
than  others.  Among  the  list  of  jobs  increasing  there  are  a sizable  number  that 
employers  say  can  be  filled  by  high  school  graduates  with  the  proper  training. 

This  information  is  significant  in  planning  new  training  programs  for  high  school 
students*  The  jobs  that  require  post-high  school  training  also  showed  a large 
increase  in  the  numbers  employed*  An  examination  of  the  percent  of  growth  for 
these  kinds  of  jobs  shows  further  training  needs  at  the  community  college  level. 

The  high  school  drop-out  faces  greater  difficulty  in  acquiring  a job  as  half 
of  the  employers  do  not  hire  such  a person,  as  common  practice,  even  to  fill 
unskilled  jobs* 

There  was  very  little  feeling  among  employers  that  the  existing  educational 
facilities  in  the  area  fully  met  their  occupational  and  training  needs*  More 
training  is  indicated  for  entry  type  jobs  and  could  be  done  at  the  high  school 
level  and  the  post-high  school  levels. 

Only  a very  small  number  of  employers  said  that  their  organization  had  formal 
training  programs  or  classes,  and  a number  of  them  felt  that  the  Conmunity  College 
should  help  in  this  up-grading  type  of  education* 
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CH&FTER  VIll 
SUMMARIZING 


The  fifteen  high  school  districts  and  the  Comnunity  College  district  described 
in  this  study  do  not  have  insolvable  vocational  problems  any  more  than  those 
elsewhere  in  the  state  of  Michigan*  Certain  special  problems  do,  however,  need 
attention  in  order  to  avoid  a costly  waste  of  manpower  in  the  form  of  under 
employment  and  unemployment.  Together,  well  trained  manpower  and  adequate 
employment  opportunities  contribute  to  the  economic  climate  of  the  local  area  as 
well  as  the  state  and  nation. 

The  population  in  the  area  is  growing  faster  than  that  of  the  state  as  a whole. 
However,  certain  school  districts  are  growing  at  a much  faster  rate  than  others  with 
the  Community  College  enrollment  growing  at  an  extremely  fast  rate.  A problem 
arises  when  the  valuation  growth  is  plotted  with  the  school  population  growth. 

Most  of  the  school  districts  show  a declining  per  pupil  valuation  because  student 
population  is  rising  faster  than  district  valuation.  The  problem  is  how  to  finance 
additional  vocational  offerings. 

From  the  answers  given  by  the  1963  high  school  graduates,  a few  significant 
things  stand  out.  Although  63  percent  of  the  respondents  said  they  had  taken  a 
college  prep  program  in  high  school,  only  about  41  percent  were  still  enrolled 
in  either  full  time  or  part  time  college  work.  Of  those  who  indicated  that  they 
had  taken  vocational  courses  in  high  school,  60  percent  felt  that  their  present 
work  was  related.  A little  over  half  of  the  graduates  indicated  there  were  not 
enough  vocational  offerings  available  in  their  high  school,  and  three  out  of  four 
would  have  liked  additional  vocational  counseling.  Finally,  they  responded  in 
about  a two-to-one  ratio  that  they  plan  to  take  additional  training. 

The  parents  of  these  graduates,  by  a large  majority,  felt  that  the  high  schools 
were  not  ade<iuately  helping  to  prepare  students  to  select  a vocation,  and  they 
blamed  it  on  insufficient  number  of  vocational  classes  and  inadequate  vocational 
counseling.  Almost  80  percent  indicated  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  cooperative 
action  in  order  to  provide  a truly  comprehensive  vocational  program.  In  addition 
these  parents  felt  that  the  cost  should  be  shared  and  the  offerings  made  available 
to  groups  other  than  the  regular  hig^  school  Anrollee.  Finally  they  believed  that 
it  was  inq)ortant  to  maintain  a close  liaison  between  the  high  school  and  the 
Community  College  to  assure  continuity  of  programs. 

There  has  been  over  50%  growth  in  employment  in  the  Lansing  area  from  1960  to 
1964  in  entry  level  jobs  open  to  prepared  high  school  and  post-high  school  students. 
This  increase  is  not  expected  to  continue  at  this  rate.  Experts  expect  an  overall 
growth  of  about  2 percent  per  year  through  1980.  As  might  be  expected  certain 
kinds  of  jobs  increased  more  rapidly  than  others  and  this  differentiation  will 
continue.  There  is  need  for  trained  people  now  and  this  need  will  not  only 
continue  but  accelerate.  Opportunities  for  the  unskilled  will  continue  to  decline 
in  the  years  ahead.  Many  employers  reported  that  more  training  should  be  available 
to  people  to  prepare  them  for  entry  level  jobs  and  to  allow  employed  people  to  up- 
grade themselves.  Very  few  cooq)anies  had  any  formal  training  for  their  employees. 

True  opportunities  for  vocational  training,  in  many  skill  areas,  at  the  high 
school  level  are  not  available  in  most  school  districts,  and  yet  the  business 
people  in  the  area  indicated  that  over  81  percent  of  their  jobs  could  be  filled 
by  properly  trained  high  school  students.  It  is  felt  that  training  for  about 
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30  basic  jobs  could  be  feasibly  offered  at  the  high  school  level  based  upon  present 
and  future  employment  needs  and  the  availability  of  student  enrollees*  The  Comnunlty 
College  is  in  the  technical  training  field  and  finding  more  and  more  demand  from 
employers  for  this  kind  of  training*  Almost  30  basic  courses,  both  vocational 
and  technical,  could  be  provided  at  the  post  high  school  level  for  entry  job  training* 

The  Study  has  shown  that  only  Lansing's  school  district  has  breadth  In  their 
vocational  offerings  and  even  here  more  offerings  would  appear  to  be  desirable* 

Many  of  the  other  school  districts  within  the  area  of  this  Study  provide  only 
vocational  training  in  General  Business,  some  in  Agriculture,  and  in  a few  instances. 
Cooperative  Training*  The  rest  of  their  offerings  are  considered  as  pre- vocational 
or  exploratory  in  nature  and  scope*  Even  at  this  level  breadth  of  offerings  is 
lacking,  being  confined  to  the  traditional  rather  than  newer  fields*  Most  high 
school  students  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  or  to  train  for  today's 
(much  less  tomorrow's)  employment  needs*  On  the  favorable  side  at  the  post-high 
school  level,  the  Lansing  Community  College  has  moved  decisively  into  the  area  of 
vocational/technical  education*  High  School  graduates  with  a good  vocational  back- 
ground are  preferred  as  students  in  the  technical  courses*  The  Community  College 
also  helps  industry  and  business  by  offering  up-grading  type  courses  for  those 
presently  employed*  They  also  offer  numerous  retraining  programs  in  cooperation 
with  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission* 

The  area  encompassed  by  this  Study  has  a great  mai^r  more  people  (percentage- 
wise) employed  in  government  work  than  either  the  state  or  the  nation  as  a whole* 

The  area's  manufacturing  concerns  employ  a somewhat  smaller  percentage  than  the 
state  as  a whole*  The  rest  of  the  industrial  breakdown  in  the  area  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  the  state*  Actual  farm  employment  continues  to  drop,  but  an 
increase  is  predicted  for  other  agricultural  workers*  Projected  areas  of  employ- 
ment and  kinds  of  jobs  for  Michigan  shoy  some  interesting  changes  reflecting 
economic  and  technological  influences*  While  some  jobs  do  not  show  a large  rate 
of  annual  growth,  the  annual  replacement  rate  based  upon  the  large  numbers  presently 
employed  calls  for  a continued  need  for  trailing*  While  present  unemployment  is- 
low,  plans  must  be  made  for  the  future  to  assure  continued  full  enqtloyment*  It  may 
safely  be  predicted  that  industry  will  increasingly  demand  that  workers  possess 
needed  skills* 

The  research  staff  from  the  Battelle  Institute  observe  that  a change  is  taking 
place  in  the  manpower  picture  in  Michigan  that  has  great  implications  for  future 
job  seekers*  They  say  that  employers  are  going  to  become  more  and  more  insistent 
that  the  people  they  employ  possess  the  type  of  skills  needed*  There  are  indica- 
tions that  this  trend  has  begun*  Employers  have  always  preferred  workers  possessing 
these  skills  but  because  of  recent  labor  shortage  they  have  had  to  settle  for  less* 
This  is  the  trend  that  is  changing*  The  implications  are  great  when  this  enqtloyment 
trend  is  coupled  with  the  ever  increasing  number  of  teenagers  entering  the  labor 
market* 

All  the  committee  and  study  findings  point  to  the  validity  of  the  idea  that 
secondary  school  districts  must  cooperatively  combine  efforts  in  order  to  offer 
truly  comprehensive  vocational  programs  for  their  hig^  school  students*  The  Com- 
munity College  commitment  to  vocational  and  technical  education  must  also  be 
expanded*  In  addition,  correlation  and  coordination  of  the  various  course 
offerings  at  the  high  school  and  the  Community  College  level  should  be  strengthened 
to  insure  needed  continuity*  Costs  of  future  facilities  and  operations  must  also 
be  considered  in  future  planning  to  provide  maximum  use  with  the  lowest  cost  for 
both  secondary  and  post-secondary  offerings. 


ill 


Means  must  be  found  to  assure  all  individuals  a chance  to  earn  a living  comnen- 
surate  with  their  abilities  and  to  continue  to  allow  our  economy  to  move  ahead. 
All  committee  findings  point  to  the  validity  of  the  recommendations  that  school 
districts  cooperatively  establish  Centers  for  offering  truly  comprehensive 
vocational  programs  for  high  school  students.  These  same  facilities  should  be 
available  for  use  by  adults  and  out-of-school  youth  for  vocational  training 
purposes  under  the  direction  of  the  Community  College  in  the  evenings.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  provide  adequate  facilities  for  basic  vocational  training 
and  complement  the  presently  expanding  technical  training  facilities  at  the 
Community  College. 


Implementation  of  the  recommendations  contained  ^ this  £tudy  would  make 

for  all  < 


youth  and  adults . in  the  Study  area. 


I 
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Ingham  Intermediate  Area  Vocational  Study 

Under  ihe  Awtdcee  of 

Ingham  Intermediate  Board  of  Education 

147  W.  MAPLE  STREET.  MASON.  MICHIGAN 

TELEPHONE  677-3481 


Charlotte  School  District 
Muma»  $upl< 

Dansville  School  District 
S.  Briggs*  Supt 

East  Lansing  School  District 
C<  Young.  Supt 

Grand  Ledge  School  District 
K T.  Bea^o*  Supt. 

Haslett  School  District 

F.  Jappinga*  Supt. 

Holt  School  District 
M.  Femeit*  Supt< 

Lansing  Community  College 
P.  J.  Gannon*  Pres. 

Lansing  Romm  Cathouc  Diocese 
Hev.  W.  R Meyers»  Supt 

Lansing  Schoih.  District 
W.  n.  Manning,  Supt. 

Leslie  School  District 
C Bode*  Supt. 

Mason  School  District 
M.  C.  Nauts,  Supt. 

Okemos  School  District 

G.  H.  Ridiards*  Su^ 

PoTTraviLLE  School  District 

H.  A.  Kuehn*  Supt 

Stocxbridge  School  Dtsnucr 
J*  Batdielor;  Supt 

Waverlv  Sci^l  Distiuct 
^ D.  Olds,  Supt 

Webbervillb  School  District 
w.  Cbadd^on,  Supt 

WnxiAMSTON  School  District 
It  E.  Fitdi,  Supt 

Eaton  Intermediate  School  District 
W.  H.  Andenon,  $u|t 

Ingham  Interhpdiatb  School  District 
A.  J*  Stroud*  Supt. 


Dear  Former  High  School  Student; 

All  of  the  high  schools  in  the  area  have  been  asked  ' 
to  contact  the  members  of  their  senior  class  of  1963  in 
order  to  assist  in  gathering  data  to  be  used  In  evaluating 
and  up-dating  their  school's  vocational  education  programs. 
Even  though  you  may  not  have  taken  any  particular  vocational 
courses,  there  are  still  a number  of  answers  you  can  provide 
that  would  be  helpful.  We  are  Interested  in  knowing  about 
your  employment  experience  and/or  further  training  since 
leaving  high  school.  Area  Businesses  and  Industries  are 
also  being  contacted  to  determine  idiat  they  expect  in  the 
way  of  beginning  workers  as  well  as  promotion  requirements* 
Together,  your  answers  and  thelr's  will  provide  a basis  for 
training  programs  in  the  future. 

Will  you  please  take  a few  minutes  and  answer  the 
enclosed  questionnaire.  Place  your  answers  on  the  enclosed 
post  card  and  drop  it  in  the  mall*  Your  answers  will  be 
confidential,  and  you  will  not  be  identified* 

Thank  you  for  your  help  in  this  most  important 
matter* 


Sincerely  yours. 


Robert  L*  Slocum 
Study  Director 


RLSshb 

Enc* 

P*S*  You  may  also  receive  a questionnaire  from  the 
Lansing  Cooimmity  College*  Please  answer  that 
too  because  it  is  not  a duplicate. 


'•Lighting  Education's  Way* 
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INGHAM  INTERMEDIATE  AREA  VOCATIONAL  STUDY 


Post  High  School  Followup  Questionnaire 

Mark  your  answers  to  the  following  questions  on  the  enclosed  answer  card  and 
drop  in  the  mail  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Thank  you, 

1.  What  are  you  doing  presently!  Check  all  that  apply, 

la.  Working  Full-time  (job  title  or  Id,  Housewife 

description)  le.  Education  Full-time 

lb.  Working  Part-time  If,  Education  Part-time 

lc.  Military  Ig,  Unemployed 

2.  If  you  are  now  working,  is  this  the  field  of  work  in  which  you  want  to  continue? 

2a.  Yes  2b,  No  2c,  Undecided 

3.  Check  program  of  study  you  followed  while  in  high  school, 

3a.  Agriculture  3d,  Vocational-Technical 

3b.  Business-Distributive  3e,  Home  Economics 

3c.  College  Prep  3f,  General  Combination-Specify 

4.  Is  your  present  work  related  to  any  vocational  courses  you  took  in  high  school? 

4a.  Yes  4b,  No  4c,  No  vocational  courses  taken 


5,  What  type  of  further  education  or  training  have  you  received  since  High  School? 
Check  all  that  apply, 

5a.  On-the-Job  Training  5e,  Adult  Education  courses  at  H.S* 

5b.  Apprenticeship  5f,  Correspondence  Courses 

5c.  Trade  or  Technical  Schools  5g,  Military  Service  School 

5d.  Business  College  5h,  College  or  University 


6,  If  now  engaged  in  advanced  educational  training,  or  having  completed  your 
advanced  education,  do  you  feel  you  were  prepared  for  college  as  a result 
of  your  high  school  experience? 

6a.  Yes  6b,  No 


7.  If  you  entered  full  time  employment  (exceptions,  Sumner  type  jobs)  directly  from  high 
school,  do  you  feel  you  were  prepared  as  a result  of  your  high  school  experience? 

7a.  Yes  7b.  No 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  your  high  school  had  a sufficient  number  of  vocational  courses 
available  for  the  work-bound  student? 

da.  Yes  8b,  No  (Specify  kind  needed)  8c,  No  opinion 

9.  Would  you  have  taken  more  of  these  vocational  courses  in  high  school  had  they 
been  offered? 

9a.  Yes  9b.  No  9c,  Don't  know 

10.  How  did  you  obtain  your  first  full  time  job  after  high  school? 

10a.  Michigan  Employment  Security  Comm.  lOd,  On  your  own 

10b.  Friend  lOe,  School 

10c.  Relative  lOf,  Other  means 

11.  If  you  had  made  a vocational  choice  while  in  high  school,  have  you  changed  your  mind? 

11a.  Yes  11b,  No  11c,  No  choice  at  that  time 

12.  Did  you  receive  any  vocational  counseling  or  advice  while  in  high  school? 

12a.  Yes  From  Whom:  12b.  Counselor  12c,  Vocational  teacher 

12d.  Regular  classroom  teacher  12e.  Principal 

12f.  No 
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13.  Would  you  have  liked  more  vocational  counseling  regarding  Job  opportunities 
and  the  type  of  training  needed  for  entry? 

13a.  Yes  13b.  No  13c#  No  opinion 

14.  If  you  were  a student  just  entering  high  school,  what  type  of  program  would  you 
now  take? 

14a.  Agriculture  14d.  Vocational-Technical 

14b.  Business-Distributive  14e#  Home  Economics 

14c.  College  Prep  14f#  General  Combination  (Specify) 

15.  Are  you  planning  to  take  additional  training? 

ISa.  Yes  (Specify)  15b.  No 


STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIHE  HETURN 
POST  CARD 


PARENT  OPXNIONNAIRE  RETURN 
POST  CARD 


Answers  to  questionnaire  ^ please  cheek# 


1. 

a. 

1 •••••• 

c. 

d 

»*  Gt**** 

2. 

a. 

b. 

3. 

a 

b. 

c. 

. d 

f.  

1. 

Si** 1 ****** 

b. 

c. 

I* 

5. 

a. 

b 

c 

. d 

....  e. f. 

& 

h 

6. 

a 

b. 

7. 

a 

b. 

8. 

a, 

b 

c. 

9. 

a. 

b 

c. 

10. 

a. 

b. 

c 

d 

....  e. f. 

11. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

12. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

cl****i 

....  e, f. 

13. 

a 

b. 

Ct....... 

14. 

a. 

f. 

b. 

c. 

Cl****a 

15. 

a. 

1.  a., 

2.  a. 

3.  a. 

b. 


4.  a. 
d 


Parent  0|^nionnaire 

b c. d. e.... 


5.  a b 

d 

6.  a b 

7.  a. b 

c 

8.  a. b 

c 

9.  a b 


C**.**a*  • 
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Ingham  Intermediate  Area  Vocational  Study 

Under  the  Autpicee  of 

Ingham  Intermediate  Board  of  EducaUon 

147  W.  maple  street,  MASON,  MICHIGAN 

TELEPHONE  677-3481 


Ckaxlotte  Schjml  Distiuct 
Mutna^  Supt. 

Dansville  School  1>istiuct 
S.  BriggSt  Suptn. 

East  Lansing  School  District 
C.  Young,  Supt. 

Grand  Lbocb  School  Dtsmicr 
K.  T.  Bea^»  Supt. 

Haslett  School  Djstrict 
lappinga*  Supt. 

Holt  School  Dutrict 


r SCHOOL  JJUTRIO 
M.  Femeitt  Supt 


iJUffiNG  Community  College 
P,  h GannoH,  Pres. 

Lansing  Roman  Catholic  Diocese 
Rev.  W.  F,  MeyeiSi  Supt. 

Lansing  School  Distiuct 
W.  R.  Manning,  Supt. 

Leslie  School  District 
C.  BodCf  Supt 

Mason  School  District 
M.  C.  Nauts;  Supt, 

Okcmos  School  District 

G,  H.  Ridiardst  Supt 

POTTERVILLE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

H,  A,  Kuehn,  Siipt, 

Stockrridge  School  Dutiiict 
],  BatcbeIor»  Supt 

Waverly  School  District 
E,  B.  Otd^  Supt. 

Webbcrvxlle  School  District 
W,  Chaddetdoot  Supt 

WiLUAUSTON  School  Distiuct 
IL  E,  Si^ 

Eaton  Intermediate  School  District 
W.  H.  Andenon,  Siqpt 

Ingham  Intermeihats  School  District 
A.  ]•  Stroud,  Supt, 


Dear  Parent; 

We  need  your  help.  Would  you  please  take  a 
few  minutes  and  answer  the  enclosed  opinionnaire 
so  that  we  might  have  the  benefit  of  your  thinking 
on  a matter  of  concern  to  students  in  your  school 
district. 

All  of  this  information  is  being  gathered,  along 
with  information  from  business  people,  with  the  idea 
of  evaluating  the  present  vocational  offerings  against 
the  needs  of  today's  job  market  and  to  determine  what 
steps  should  be  taken  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
vocational  education  for  all  regardless  of  the  kind 
of  work  they  want  to  do. 

This  is  an  area  study  being  conducted  all  of 
the  school  districts  jointly  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  Your 
answers  will  be  confidential  and  you  will  not  be 
identified.  Thank  you  for  your  help  in  this 
important  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Robert  L.  Slocum 
Director 


RLS;hb 
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INGHAM  INTERHBDUTE  VOCATIONAL  STU0T 
PARENT  OFINIONNAIRE 

Mark  your  answers  to  the  following  questions  on  the  enclosed  card  and  drop  In  the 

mall  at  your  earliest  convenience*  Thank  you* 

1.  In  your  opinion,  are  high  school  students  adequately  prepared  fay  the  schools  to 
select  a vocation?  (Check  all  that  apply*) 

la*  Good  Why;  Id*  Guidance  and  Counseling  Inadequate 

lb*  Pair  le*  Insufficient  vocational  classes 

Ic*  Poor  If*  Mo  time  to  take  vocational  classes 

2*  In  your  opinion.  Is  there  a need  for  additional  vocational  classes  on  the  11th 
and  12th  grade  levels? 

2a*  Yes,  many  2b*  Yes,  a few  2c*  No 

3*  If  additional  classes  were  to  be  offered,  what  kinds  would  you  think  are  needed? 

(Cheek  any  number) 

3a.  Machine  Tool  3f*  Appliance  Repair  3k*  Sales 

3b*  Building  Trades  3g*  Welding  31*  Medical  Technology 

3e*  Automotive  3h*  Electronics  3m*  Food  Service 

3d*  Graphic  Arts  (Printing)  31*  Drafting  3n*  Other  (Specify) 

3e.  Agriculture  3J*  Beautician  Training  3o*  Other  (Specify) 

4*  In  order  to  provide  equal  vocational  training,  nunhers  of  students  Interested  In 
the  training  and  costs  of  building,  equipment  and  staff  need  to  be  considered* 
Therefore;  Should  each  high  school  provide  exactly  the  same  training,  should 
some  be  designated  as  Area  Centers  where  a complete  high  school  level  vocational 
program  could  be  offered  and  nearby  high  schools  could  send  Interested  students 
on  a half  day  basis,  or  should  there  be  Just  one  central  Area  School  and  all  high 
schools  would  send  their  Interested  students? 

4a*  Provide  equal  vocational  offerings  In  each  high  school 
4b*  Provide  complete  vocational  offerings  In  some  high  schools  and  allow 
all  students  to  attend  on  a special  basis 
4c*  One  central  Area  Vocational  School  for  all 
4d*  Other  methods  (Specify) 

5*  What  financial  method  would  be  most  suitable  for  building,  equipping  and 
operating  these  extra  vocational  programs? 

5a*  Local  school  district  financing 
5b.  County-wide  school  district  financing 

5c*  County-wide  financing  for  building  and  equipment  and  local  district 
financing  for  tuition  costs  of  their  own  students 
5d.  Other  methods  (Specify) 

6.  Should  these  facilities  be  also  used  for  out-of-school  youths  and  adults  when 
not  In  use  by  high  school  students? 

6a*  Yes  6b*  No 

7*  In  your  opinion,  should  these  special  vocational  facilities  be  administered  by 

the  local  school  district  or  the  community  college  fdille  serving  high  school  students? 
7a*  Local  administration  7b*  Community  College  administration  7c*  Other-Speclfy 

8*  In  your  opinion,  should  these  snme  facilities  be  administered  by  the  local  school 
district  or  the  Connunlty  College  while  serving  out-of-school  youth  and  adults? 

8a*  Local  administration  8b*  Community  College  administration  8c*  Other-Speclfy 

9.  In  your  opinion,  should  there  be  close  liaison  between  high  schools  and  the 

Connunlty  College  In  order  to  provide  opportunity  for  those  vocational  students  who 
wish  to  continue  In  special  vocational /technical  fields? 

9a*  Yes  9b*  No 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 
□ FFIC£  OF  THE  GaVERNOR 
LANSING.  MICHIGAN  48903 

GEORGE  ROMNEY 

□OVERNDR 

August  6,  1965 


Dear  Employer: 

The  Lansing  Community  College  is  conoucting  a job  survey 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ingham  Intermediate  Board  of 
Education,  knoim  as  the  Tri-County  Survey. 

It  is  the  endeavor  of  those  involved  to  evaluate  the 
present  and  future  manpower  requirements  of  the  various 
businesses  and  industries  located  in  the  area  of  Ingham, 
Eaton,  and  Clinton  Counties.  With  this  information  they 
hope  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  high  school  and 
post-high  school  units  are  adequate'^y  preparing  young 
people  for  initial  employment  or  up-grading. 


Your  cooperation  in  the  preparatl:in  of  this  survey  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  and  will  ierve  as  a useful  tool 
in  plannit^  vocational  training  programs. 
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^LJirTODD*  JR. 


Coti0vet»  o(  tlie  tNnfte))i  l^tateiEt 

lliuii<iigtoii.9.C.  aOStS 


Oetolier  S5,  1965 


XOOR  OOQEBU3ICR  IS  HEEDS)  . . . 

to  he3$  vlth  the  TSrl-County  Surrey  of  enpl^finent  needs  in  our 

asrea  of  Saton^  and  Clinton  Counties* 

As  you  nay  he  cuiare^  a nassive  research  psragrsu  is  underway  to  evaluate 
the  future  manpower  requlxenents  of  the  various  businesses  and  industries 
of  the  TSrl-County  area*  ibe  purpose  of  this  particular  surrey^  initiated 
under  the  direction  of  Lansing  Coemunlty  College  as  part  of  a comprehensive 
area  vocational  study  being  conducted  by  the  Tnghnm  County  Intermediate 
Board  of  Sducatlon^  is  to  determine  which  vocatl^aal  and  technical  Job  op- 
portunities will  be  available  in  the  future  so  that  our  school  system  nay 
be  adjusted  to  provide  more  and  better  trained  personnel  to  fulfill  such 
enployment  needs* 

I hope  that  you  will  be  Hilling  to  participate  in  this  endeavor  iddCh  vUl 
be  of  special  Interest  to  you  as  an  employer,  since  the  iaprovenent  in  the 
quality  of  training  for  today’s  youth  • • • your  future  employees  • • • is 
the  goal  of  the  program. 

Sincerely, 


Fam  H.  Todd,  Jr*,  H. 
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CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUMN 
SDcm  Dmniert  Mm— wi 


Consretiti  of  ttie  ?Hnttel)i  ^tateiei 

Jlotuie  of  Eqiretentiitibet 

naAtogtra,  9.  €. 

July  I6,  1965 


YOUR  COOPERATION  IS  NEEDED  . . . 


...  to  help  with  the  Tri*County  Survey  of  employment  needs 
in  our  area  of  Ingham,  Eaton,  and  Clinton  Counties. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  a massive  research  program  is  now  underway 
to  evaluate  the  future  manpower  requirements  of  the  various 
businesses  and  industries  of  the  Tri^County  area.  The  purpose 
of  this  particular  survey,  initiated  under  the  direction  of 
Lansing  Community .College  as  part  of  a comprehensive  area 
vocational  study  being  conducted  by  the  ingham  County  Inter- 
mediate Board  of  Education,  is  to  determine  which  vocational 
and  technical  job  opportunities  will  be  available  in  the  future 
so  that  our  school  system  may  be  adjusted  to  provide  more  and 
better  trained  personnel  to  fulfill  such  employment  needs. 

I do  hope  that  you  will  be  willing  to  participate  in  this  endeavor 
which  should  be  of  special  interest  to  you  as  an  employer,  since 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  training  for  today's  youth  . . . 
your  future  employees  ...  is  the  goal  of  the  program. 

Sincerely  yours,  y- 


Charles  E.  Chamberlain 


It 


1 


Serial  Ntuiiber 


CONFIDENTIAL 


TRI-COUNTY  OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEY 


Introduction:  The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  gather  information  and  opinions 

from  business,  governmental,  industrial,  and  professional  employers  to  use  in  improving 
educational  programs  for  youth  and  adults  in  The  Tri-County  Area,  Please  help  by  care- 
fully completing  the  questionnaire.  The  results  will  be  used  for  statistical  analysis 
and  your  organization  will  not  be  identified  in  any  published  reports. 

Special  Note:  Study  the  heading  of  each  section.  If  it  is  applicable  to  your  organi- 
zation, please  check  or  fill  in  the  information;  if  not,  proceed  to  the  next  section. 
Please  keep  in  mind  that  only  full-time  employment  should  be  considered. 


PART  I - General  Information 


Organization  

Street  Address  

Mailing  Address  (If  Different) 

Name  of  Person  Reporting  

School  District 


Telephont 

City 


Title 


Please  check  the  space  opposite  the  description  which  best  identifies  the  activities 
of  your  business.  Check  more  than  one  if  needed. 


_1.  Agricultural  Service  (Farm  Equip. 

dealers,  etc.) 

_2,  Advertising  (Radio,  newsp£q)er,  etc.) 

_3,  Auto  Service  (Dealers,  etc.) 

_4,  Bank  and  Finance  (Loan,  credit,  etc.) 

_5,  Construction  (Contractors) 

^6.  Education  (Private  schools,  etc.) 

_7,  Entertainment  and  Recreation 
(Orchestras,  etc.) 

_J8,  Food,  Dairy,  Drink  (Retail) 

(Super  Markets,  etc.) 

_9,  Retail — other  than  food,  dairy 
and  drink  (Retail  Merchants) 

_10.  Health,  Hospital,  Medical,  Dental 
(Physicians,  etc.) 

_11.  Professional — Other  than  medical  and 
dental  (Lawyers,  etc.) 

12.  Durable  Manufacturing  (Hard  goods) 


_13.  Non-Durable  Manufacturing 
(Soft  goods) 

_14.  Government -Federal , State 

and  Local  (Mayors  Off,,  etc.) 

_15.  Hotel  and  Motel  (Inns) 

_16.  Insurance  (Mutuals,  etc.) 

_17.  Real  Estate  (Brokers) 

J.8.  Service  (other  than  auto) 
(Appliance  shops,  etc.) 

J.9,  Transportation  (Travel 
Bureaus,  railroads, 
trucking,  etc.) 

^20.  Utilities  (Hater  and  lights, 

etc.) 

_21.  Wholesaling  (All  products) 
Other  (write  in  below) 

22, 
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PART  II 

Do  Mot  Require  Formal < In->School  Education  Beyond  High  School 

Please  supply  the  information  requested,  relative  to  your  establishment,  for  the 
skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  unskilled  jobs  listed  below,  for  which  high  school  level 
education  and  training  (plus  work  experience)  are  considered  sufficient  and  desirable. 
If  formal  education  and  training  beyond  high  school  are  essential  or  desired,  do  not 
make  entries  here,  but  see  PART  III,  following.  Be  sure  all  of  the  sections  -A,B, 

C,  D,  £,  are  considered.  (Pages  2-4). 


□ 


Type  Of  Job 


Average  Mo. 
On  Payroll 


Expected  Average 
Annual  Rate  Of 
Employment  1965-70 
(check  one) 


Local  Supply  Of 
Qualified  Employees 

(Check  one) 


Industrial  Jobs 


1.  Air  cond.,  refrig. 

and/or  heating  mechanic 


2.  Appliance  repairman 


3.  Auto  mechanic 


4.  Assembly  line  worker 


5.  Aviation  mechanic 


6.  Boat  builder 


7.  Cabinet  maker 


8.  Carpenter 


9.  Chemical 


10.  Electrician  (wireman 


11.  Electrician  (lineman 


12.  Electronic  repairman 


13.  Explosives  worker 


14,  Foundry  worker 


15.  Machine  operator 


16,  Machinist 


17.  Mechanic-general 


18.  Heat  cutter 


19.  Millwright 


20.  Miner 


21.  Painter 


22,  Plasterer 


23.  Plastics  worker 


24.  Plumber 


25.  Printer 


26.  Railway  worker 


27.  Roofer 


28.  Sheet  metal  worker 


30.  Steel  worker  ■’  * 


31.  Truck  driver 


32,  Welder  6 flame  cutter 


34.  Unskilled  laborer 


35.  Other 


UiiU  mA  it..,  ,rt.-  tJ  ihL.i 


ft  ‘BV-ii.-i.rm^  \ ijjm. -.jM 


Type  Of  Job 
(1) 


Sales  and  S^^rvice  Jobs 


>.  Barber 


. Bartender 


3.  Beautician 


Bus 


• Bus  drxver 


retaxl  store) 


7.  Cook  or  chef 


8.  Fireman 


9,  Florist 


10.  Gardener-vard  care 


14.  Laundry  and  dry  clean- 


16.  Marine  service  worker 


17 . Meter  reader 


23.  Seamstress 


24.  Service  station  attend- 
ant 


25.  Shoe  repairman 


26.  Stock  bo 


27.  Tailor 


28.  Waiter  or  Waitress 


29.  Water  treatment  or 
sanitation  worker 


30.  Other  (describe  below 


PART  II  (Continued) 


Average  Expected  Average  Annual 
No.  On  Employment  1965-1970 

Payroll  (check  one) 


Local  Supply  Of 
Qualified  Employees 
(check  one) 
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......... 


PART  II  (Continued) 


4 


Type  Of  Job 
(1) 


Business  Oftice  Jobs 


« Bank  clerk  or  teller 


« Bookkeeper 


« Clerk-typist 


snatcher 


• General  office  eorker 


e operator 


8.  Other  (describe  below 


Expectec  Annual 
Average  Es^loynent 
1965-1970 
(check  ohe) 


Local  Supply  0 
Qualified  Enplcyees 

(check  one) 


cultural  Jobs 
Farm  worlc^ 


Nursery  worker 


Packer  or  sh 


Miscellaneous  Jobs 


Mot  requiring  post- 
fajgh  s^ool  eduiMtion 
(mcribe  below) 

1. 


2, 


3. 


PART  III 

Jobs  For  People  With  Formal  Education 


Bevond  Hleh  School,  But  Less  Than  4-iear  College  Degree 


Please  supply  the  information  requested  from  your  organization  for  the  kinds  of  semi- 
professional  and  technical  jobs  listed  below  for  which  special  courses  of  one  or  two 
years  of  post-hi^  school  education  are  ordinarily  considered  desirable  or  essential. 
Be  sure  to  consider  all  the  sections  - A,  B,  C,  D,  E>  (Pages  5-7). 


Type  Of  Job 

(1) 


Industrial  'Jobs 


1.  Air  cond.,  refrig, 
and/or  heating_Jtech 


. Airline  me^ani 


Average 
No.  On 
Payroll 


(2) 

1960 


Expected  Annual 
Average  Employment 
1965-1970 
(check  one) 


(4)  (5)  (6) 

In-  Same  De- 
crease crease 


Local  Supply  Of 
Qualified  Employees 
(check  one) 

Should 

LCC 

Provide 

Training 

'(check) 

(7) 

Scarce 

(8) 

Ade- 

quate 

(9) 

Surplus 

(10) 

. Architectural 


6.  Automotive^ 


. Avionics  tech. 


8.  Chemical  tech. 


9.  Civil  6 Highw^ 
Tech. 


10.  Community  Devel. 
tech.  _ 


11.  Computer  tech. 


12.  Drafting  6 design 
tech 


14*  Electronic 


Industrial  tech. 


Instrumentation 

technician 


Mechanical  tech 


Quantity  control 
tech. 


Sanitary  tech* 


Structure  tech* 


Business  Jobs 


.*  Accountant 


2.  Advertisi 


3.  Business  data 
Process in 


PATST  III  (Continued) 


6 


ement 


6.  Business  Pilot 


. Executive  assist. 


8 . Merchandizin 


9.  Outside  salesman 


10.  Real-Estate,  in 
surance  and/or 
finance 


11.  Retail  management 
and  buyin 


12.  Sales  manager 


13.  Secreta 


14.  Transportation  & 
Traffic  Management 


IS.  Other  (Describe 
below) 


16. 


17, 


18. 


19. 


Health,  Hospital 


and  Medical  ]obs 
1,  Dental  Assistant 


• Bio-medical 

Electronics  Tech. 


3.  Dental  Hygienist 


• Inhalation  Therao 


S.  Medical  Artist 


6 . Medical  Emergency 
Tech. 


. Medical  Assistant 


8.  Medical  Record  ^ 
Tech, 


9,  Medical  Secret 


10.  Practical  Nurse 


11,  Nurse,  Registered 


12,  Nurse,  Assoc.  Degree 


13.  Occ.  Thera 


erating  Room  Asst. 


thalmic  Dispenser 


16.  Other  (Describe 
below) 


Average  Expected  Annual  Local  Supply  Of 

No.  On  Average  Employment  Qualified  Employees 
Payroll  196S-1970  (check  one) 

(check  one) 


Should 

LCC 

Provide 

Training? 

(check) 
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PART  IV 

Employer  Opinion  and  Practice 

With  respect  to  the  requirements  of  your  organization  for  entry  employment,  in  what  job 
categories  do  you  employ  young  persons  who  have  "dropped  out"  without  finishing  high 
school?  Please  put  check  marks  under  the  headings  which  best  describe  your  establishment's 
operating  policies. 


• Business  office  jobs 


Sales  iobs  


4V  Apprenticeship  for  the  highly-skilled 
trades  and  crafts 


Semi-skilled  jobs  (assembly  line  and 
oroductlon  workers,  machine  operators) 


. Service  iobs  


Unskilled  labor 
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PART  IV  (Continued) 

( 

With  respect  to  the  requirements  of  your  organization  for  entry  employment,  in  what  job 
c<.tegories  do  you  employ  young  persons  who  have  just  graduated  from  high  school? 

Please  put  check  marks  under  the  headings  which  best  describe  your  establishment's 
operating  policy. 


. Highly  skilled  lobs 


. Business  office  lobs 


obs 


4.  /^prenticeship  for  the  highly-skilled 
trades  and  crafts 


5.  Semi-skilled  jobs  (assembly  line  and 
production  workers,  machine  operators ) 


obs 


. Unskilled  labor 


C.  Recalling  the  employing  practices  of  your  organization  for  the  past  five-year  period, 
which  one  of  the  following  statements  best  describes  your  evaluation  of  young  persons 
who  have  applied  for  entry  jobs  with  your  organization?  Please  check  one  or  more. 

(1)  We  have  employed  a number  of  young  non-high  school  graduates,  and  we  have 
found  they  can  perform  satisfactorily  in  the  following  jobs: 


(2)  We  have  employed  a number  of  young  non-high  school  graduates  during  the 

past  five  years,  but  find  they  need  a considerable  aniount  of  additional 
education  and/or  training  before  they  can  perform  satisfactorily. 

(3)  We  have  found  young  non-high  school  graduates  unsatisfactory  for  the 

following  reasons: 


j(4)  Most  young  high  school  graduates  who  apply  seem  reasonably  well  prepared 
for  entry  employment  and  we  have  employed  them  as  openings  have  occurred. 

j[5)  We  have  employed  a number  of  young  high  school  graduates,  but  find  they 
need  a considerable  amount  of  additional  education  and/or  training 
before  they  can  perform  satisfactorily. 

j(6)  We  have  found  it  inadvisable  to  employ  young  high  school  graduates, 
except  for  unskilled  jobs. 

(7)  The  nature  of  most  of  the  entry  jobs  in  our  organization  is  such  that 
young  high  school  graduates  are  virtually  unemployable  because  of  a 
lack  of  occupational  education  and  training. 

(8)  Use  this  space  to  amplify: 
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PART  IV  (Continued)  S 

To  what  extent  do  existing  educational  facilities  in  the  Tri-County  area  meet  the 
occupational  suid  training  needs  of  your  company  or  establishment? 


(1)  Very  well 


(2)  Fairly  well 


(3)  Poorly 


If  you  think  occupational  education  and  training  in  the  area  needs  improvement, 
which  of  the  following  developments  would  you  support? 

(1)  Expansion  of  vocational  education  programs  in  the  existing  Tri-County 
high  schools* 

(2)  Expansion  of  the  2-year  Lansing  Community  College  vocational  education 
programs* 

(3)  Both  1 and  2* 

Would  your  organization  be  interested  in  participating  in  discussions  for  further 
study  of  plans  for  improving  occupational  education  and  training  at  high  school 
and  post-high  school  levels  in  the  Tri-County  area? 


(1)  Yes 


(2)  No 


(3)  Undecided 


Is  there  a formal  "in  class"  training  program  in  your  organization? 


^(1)  None 

( 2 ) Apprenticeship 

(3)  Supervisory  training 

(4)  Technician  training 

(5)  Executive  development 

Do  you  hire  trained  handicapped  persons? 


(6)  Plant  management 

(7)  Job  upgrading 

Other  (Describe  below) 


(1)  Yes 


(2)  No 


Please  check  below  your  desire  for  a complimentary  copy  of  the  survey  analysis* 


(1)  Yes 


(2)  No 


General  Comments 

Kindly  include  any  comments  which  you,  or  other  officials  of  your  firm,  may  wish  to  make 
about  the  improvement  of  education  and  training  opportunities  in  the  Tri-County  area. 
Include  in  your  suggestions  the  kind  and  level  of  education  programs  which  should  be 
provided*  Your  comments  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Tri-County  Occupational  Committee. 
Please  use  reverse  side  for  additional  comments- 


PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  PROVIDED. 
THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  INTEREST  AND  COOPERATION! 
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Tri-County  Survey  Committee 
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^vocational  EDUCATIONi  TECHNICAL  EOUCATIONi  EDUCATIONAL  HISTORYj  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION!  ETATE  PROGRAMS!  AREA 
VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  EDUCATIONAL  TRENDS 

Intended  to  show  how  vocational-technical  education  has  responded  to  changing  social  and  economic  conditions, 
the  report  is  divided  into  three  major  sections.  The  first  traces  the  development  of  vocational -technical 
education  from  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  through  recent  legislation  including  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963,  the 
M»ipower  Development  and  Training  Act,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  the 
Appalachia  Act.  The  second  section  describes  the  different  patterns  of  vocational-technical  education  in  13 
states.  The  final  section  reportst  (1)  developm^ts  such  as  increased  enrollments  in  technical,  preparatory 
trade  and  industrial,  and  practical  nurse  programs,  <2)  activities  in  business,  distributive  and 
agri-business  education  due  to  provisions  of  the  1963  Act,  (3)  program  changes  in  home  economics  due  to 
driphasis  upw)  wage-earning  occupations,  aid  (4)  the  new  structural  pattern  of  the  Office  of  Education 
providing  for  three  major  units  dealing  with  professional,  services,  field  administration,  and  research 
development.  (JK) 
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This  is  the  fourth  in  a series  of  reports  prepared  by 
the  Institute  of  Field  Studies*  Teachers  College*  Columbia  Univers- 
ity* to  assist  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  the  development  of  a 
state-wide  program  of  expanded  and  improved  occupational  and 
vocational-technical  education. 

The  following  three  reports  have  previously  been  sub- 
mitted: 


1,  Occupational  Education  in  the  Comprehensive  High  School 

2.  Where  Should  Occupational  Education  be  Taught  at  the 
Secondary  L»vel? 


3.  A Proposed  lK?ng-Ranfie  Plan  for  Occupational  and  Voca- 
tional- Technical  Education  for  Rhode  Island 


The  present  report  deals  both  with  the  history  of  occu- 
pational and  vocational- technical  education  in  the  United  States  and 
with  current  developments  and  trends.  Major  federal  legislation  on 
the  subject  is  reviewed.  Programs  developed  by  several  of  the  states 
are  described  and  in  some  instances  comparisons  are  drawn.  The 
intent  is  to  show  how  occupational  and  vocational-technical  education 
in  the  United  States  has  responded  to  changing  social  and  economic 
conditions.  Such  background  information  is  valuable  in  appraising 


the  future. 


V 


One  of  the  tragedies  of  many  educational  programs  is 
the  lag  between  current  practice  and  the  emerging  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual and  society.  The  adequacy  of  Rhode  Island's  program  of 
occupational  and  vocational -technical  education  two  decades  hence 


will  depend  upon  the  speed  with  which  this  lag  can  be  reduced. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  foresight  and  the  skill  which  present 


trends  and  future  needs  are  interpreted. 
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I. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRESENT  STATUS  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  “TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Occupational  and  vocational-technical  education  in  the 
United  States  today  presents  a vastly  different  picture  from  that 
which  existed  when  the  first  federal  vocational  education  act  was 
passed  in  1917*  At  that  time  most  workers  gained  their  skills  and 
knowledge  through  learning  on  the  job  and  through  self-study.  A 
few  private  vocational  schools  were  in  operation,  both  proprietary 
and  nonprofit -making;  a considerable  number  of  workers  were  being 
trained  through  apprenticeship;  many  large  industrial  corporations 
ran  their  own  training  schools,  and  private  profit-making  business 
schools  were  in  operation* 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act 

When  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  passed  in  1917,  the 
educational  level  of  the  population  as  a whole  was  considerably  lower 
than  it  is  now.  It  was  common  practice  to  give  boys  with  sixth 
grade  education  two  years  of  intensive  training  in  a vocational  school 
and  then  place  them  on  jobs  as  advanced  apprentices*  The  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  provided  federal  funds,  to  be  matched  by  state  funds, 
for  the  training  of  youth  and  adults  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  home 


economics,  and  industry.  The  provisions  of  the  act  pertaining  to 


t 


the  operation  of  programs  were  spelled  out  in  much  detail;  for 


example,  the  hours  per  week  to  be  devoted  to  shopwork  were  spec- 


ified and  farm  practice  was  required  in  agriculture*  All  programs 


were  to  be  "of  less  than  college  grade*  " 


The  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  a great  stimulus  to  voca- 


tional education*  Prior  to  its  passage  a few  states  including 


Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Wiscon- 


sin had  organized  programs  of  vocational  education  in  industrial 


fields*  The  Connecticut  trade  schools  (really  apprentice  training 


workshops)  and  the  Massachusetts  industrial  schools  were  typical 


of  the  pattern  upon  which  the  legislation  was  based*  Very  soon 


after  the  passage  .of  the  act  all  the  states  prepared  plans  for  voca- 


tional education  and  numerous  programs  emerged*  The  allotment 


of  federal  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-1918  was  $1,  655,  586,  of 


which  approximately  one-half  was  expended*  The  Smith-Hughes 


Act  Is  still  on  the  statute  books;  the  present  appropriation  is  approx- 


imately $7,  250,  000* 


The  George-Barden  Act 

In  1946,  the  George-Barden  Act  greatly  enlarged 
federal  aid  to  the  states  for  vocational  education*  This  act  added 
distributive  education  to  the  fields  eligible  for  subsidy  for  instruc- 
tion on  a part-time  basis  and  modified  some  of  the  rigid  provisions 
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of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Subsequent  acts  provided  federal  funds 
for  practical  nurse  training  and  the  training  of  technicians. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 

Growing  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the  President’s 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Educationi  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  has  changed  markedly  the  scope  and  regulations  of 
federal  aid  to  the  states.  The  new  act  substantially  embodies  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  the  George-Barden  Acts*  makes  changes  in  the 
provisions  of  the  George-Barden  Act*  and  provides  substantial 
increases  in  federal  appropriations.  When  the  act  becomes  fully 
operative--in  fiscal  l968--the  additional  funds  will  amovint  to 
$225,  000,  000  anniially,  including  $22,  500,  000  for  research  and 
development  grants.  The  act  also  includes  temporary  authorization 
of  from  $30,  000,  000  to  ;|i50, 000,  000  for  work-study  and  residential 
school  programs.  Actual  allotments  made  to  the  states  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965  (excluding  allotments  made  specifically  for  research 
and  development)  are  as  follows: 

All  States  Rhode  Island 

Smith-Hughes  Act  $ 7,  161,455  $ 37,  901 

George-Barden  Act  49»  795, 823  230,  931 

1963  Vocational  Education  Act  106,  650,  000  499#  902 

1963  Vocational  Education  Act 

(work-study  programs)  5,  000,  000  30,  633 

$168,607,278  $799,  367 


, _ I 
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The  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  fiscal  1965  receives  an  allotment  of 
nearly  $800,  000  as  compared  with  some  $270,  000  for  the  previous 
year.  If  a state  is  unable  to  use  its  total  allotment,  the  unused 
portion  is  reallotted  among  other  state.i  that  are  in  position  to  use 
additional  funds. 

Other  Federal  Legislation 

Other  recent  legislation  provides  federal  funds  for 
occupational  education.  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  (M.  D.  T . A. ) and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (A.  R.  A. ) have 
provided  large  sums  to  provide  training  programs  for  selected 
\uiemployed  workers  and  to  provide  living  allowances  while  in  train- 
ing. The  programs  are  \uider  the  general  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  working  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education. 

The  Economic  Oppoi  tunity  Act  has  several  facets  that 
involve  occupational  training.  Under  this  act.  Job  Corps  training 
centers  are  planned  for  sixty -eight  urban  and  rural  locations, 
involving  perhaps  40,  000  students  in  the  1965-1966  school  year. 
Contracts  for  operating  these  centers  are  made  with  universities, 
state  schools,  and  private  industry. 

The  Appalachia  Act  provides  many  millions  for  the 
retraining  of  workers.  The  task  of  occupational  education  is  thus 
spreading  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  vocational  schools. 
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II.  PATTERNS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  DEVELOPED 
BY  DIFFERENT  STATES 


Vocational  education  programs  have  ' /eloped  in  wide- 
ly different  patterns  in  various  states.  They  have  been  influenced 
by  the  general  character  of  the  state's  public  educational  programs, 
its  traditions  concerning  vocational  education,  and  many  other 
factors. 


Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  was  operating  a state-wide  program  of 
vocational  education  under  a separate  state  board  for  vocational 
education  at  the  time  of  the  Smith -Hughes  Act.  It  has  continued  this 
pattern  of  separate  schools  of  adult  and  vocational  education.  Grad- 
ually the  age  pattern  of  the  students  has  moved  upward  until  these 
schools  today  are  largely  on  the  adult  and  post-high  school  level. 

The  Board  is  considering  a plan  to  provide  occupational  education 
for  high  school  youth  in  the  comprehensive  high  schools  rather  than 
in  the  separate  adult  and  vocational  schools. 

California 

In  California  the  presence  of  a widespread  system  of 
comprehensive  junior  colleges  has  greatly  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  vocational  education.  In  the  early  years  much  of  the 
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vocational  education  was  centered  in  the  high  schools  and  in  separate 
trade  schools  such  as  the  Frank  Wiggins  Trade  School  in  Los  Angeles 
and  the  Laney  Trade  and  Technical  Institute  in  Oakland.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  jxmior  colleges  and  their  willingness  to  offer  organized 
occupational  education  programs  on  a wide  scope  of  content  and  level 
has  resulted  in  placing  a high  proportion  of  the  vocational -technical 
education  in  the  junior  colleges.  Some  specific  occupational  educa- 
tion exists  in  the  high  schools,  but  the  pattern  in  these  schools 
appears  to  be  moving  toward  basic  education  for  clusters  of  occupa- 
tions preparatory  to  specific  training  in  the  junior  colleges.  In  the 
fall  of  1963  the  seventy-one  junior  colleges  in  California  offered  a 
total  of  117  different  occupational  curriculums  in  day  programs 
divided  among  the  following  occupational  fields; 


Agriculture -horticulture -forestry 

Applied  and  graphic  arts 

Business  and  office  occupations 

Health  services 

Home  economics 

Trade  and  technical 

Public  and  personal  service 

Total 


The  range  of  curriculums  varied  from  two-year  full-time  programs 


in  such  areas  as  electronics  technology  and  business  data  process- 
ing leading  to  an  associate  degree  to  courses  of  only  a few  weeks 
duration  in  power  sewing-machine  operation  or  PBX  telephone 
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operator  service,  in  October  1962,  about  one -third  of  the  354,  341  j 

t 

full  and  part-time  students  in  the  junior  colleges  were  enrolled  in  | 

1 i 

occupationally  oriented  courses. 

New  York 

New  York  State  has  had  an  active  program  of  public 
vocational  education  since  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
Trades  School  Act  of  1908  provided  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  general  industrial  and  trade  schools  in  the  cities  and 
union  free  districts  of  the  state,  in  1909  the  Vocational  School  for 
Boys  was  established  in  New  York  City.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  and  the  Murray  Hill  Vocational 
School  for  Boys  were  established.  Cooperative  programs  and  con- 
tinuation school  programs  were  introduced  in  1914,  The  continua- 
tion schools  of  New  York  City  operated  until  1929  when  a shift  took 
place  toward  full-time  industrial  schools,  culminating  in  1935  in  the 
present  pattern  of  vocational  high  schools  in  New  York  City.  There 
are  now  thirty  such  institutions. 

in  New  York  City  vocational  education  is  almost  entire- 

2 

ly  taught  in  the  thirty  vocational  high  schools.  In  up-state 

^Data  from  A Guide  for  California  Public  Junior  Colleges  1963-1964, 

California  State  Department  of  Education. 

^In  the  spring  of  1965,  the  Board  of  Education  published  its  plan  for 
abandonment  of  most  of  the  separate  vocational  high  schools  and  the 
development  of  vocational  educational  programs  in  the  comprehensive 
high  schools. 


New  York  the  1964  directory  shows  fourteen  vocational  and  tech- 
nical high  schools  I twenty  centers  operated  under  Boards  of  Coop- 
erative Education  Services  or  other  auspices,  and  fifty  comprehen- 
sive high  schools  which  operate  full-time  trade  and  technical 
programs.  In  addition  there  are  more  than  sixty  industrial  cooper- 
ative programs  in  which  the  student  divides  his  time  between  paid 
work  and  school.  These  are  usually  in  the  smaller  high  schools. 

Post-high  school  occupational  education  developed  in 
New  York  State  much  later  than  in  California.  Six  state -operated 
agricultural  institutes  were  in  operation  for  many  years  before  they 
were  expanded  to  include  technical  curriculums  in  the  mid-thirties. 
These  have  continued  as  state-supported  institutions.  In  the  1940's 
the  state  established  a series  of  institutes  of  applied  arts  and 
sciences,  which  were  first  supported  entirely  by  state  funds  and 
' later  were  converted  into  locally  controlled  community  colleges.  At 
present  New  York  State  has  six  agricultural  and  technical  institutes 
with  an  enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1963  of  6,  487  full-time  students  in 
different  occupational  curriculums,  and  twenty- five  public  commun- 
ity colleges  with  22,  849  students  in  twenty-five  curriculums. 


Massachusetts 


The  Massachusetts  state-wide  program  of  vocational 
education  grew  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Douglas 
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Commission  of  1905-06*  The  legislation  enacted  in  1906  provided 
that  industrial  education  be  provided  under  a new  Commission-- 
separate  from  the  State  Board  of  Education- -through  local  indus- 
trial schools  operated  by  independent  local  boards*  In  1909  the 
work  of  the  Commission  was  merged  with  that  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education*  retaining  the  dual  system  under  which  approved  local 

vocational  schools  were  operated  independently  of  other  public 

1 

schools  of  the  community* 

The  pattern  of  vocational  industrial  education  in 
Massachusetts  has  remained  much  the  same  tmtil  the  present  time* 
In  1962-1963  preparatory  programs  for  boys  in  the  skilled  trades 
were  offered  in  fifty-four  day  industrial  schools  operated  independ- 
ently from  the  public  high  schools*  and  in  industrial  departments  in 
seven  Boston  high  schools*  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  boys  enrolled 
for  training  in  the  skilled  crafts  were  in  the  separate  schools* 
Twenty-nine  different  curriculums  were  offered*  The  largest  of  the 
separate  industrial  schools  enrolled  1*  265  students;  the  surliest 
had  19  students*  There  are  six  vocational  schools  for  girls  with  an 
average  enrollment  of  160  full-time  students*  Business  education 
courses  are  offered  in  some  280  high  schools*  with  twenty-six  dif- 
ferent course  offerings  and  with  course  enrollments  of  137*  000  in 


1961-1962* 

^Development  of  Vocational  Education*  by  Hawkins-Prosser-Wright* 
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The  curriculum  and  administrative  pattern  of  the  day 
industrial  schools  in  Massachusetts  is  substantially  the  same  as 
when  the  Smith -Hughes  law  was  enacted.  In  a few  of  the  schools 
technical  curriculums  are  offered  for  a small  number  of  students  on 
the  post-high  school  level.  The  six  community  colleges  operating  in 
the  Commonwealth  in  September  1963|  enrolled  some  950  students 
in  four  occupational  curriculums  out  of  a total  enrollment  of  some 
2,  300. 

The  Ford  Foimdation  has  recently  provided  a grant  of 
$434,  000  to  the  Newton  Public  Schools  *'to  develop  truly  compre- 
hensive secondary  schools  offering  a full  range  of  courses  to  all 
pupils  without  the  traditional  and  damaging  'tracking'  that  restricts 
educational  opportimities.  " In  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Education  Survey,  December  1964,  it  was  recommended  that 
"Occupational  education  should  be  integrated  with  general  education 
and  taught  in  institutions  that  provide  both  general  and  occupational 
education.  On  the  high  school  level  it  should  be  offered  in  compre- 
hensive high  schools;  on  the  post-high  school  level,  in  the  community 
college.  " 

Connecticut 

The  vocational  education  program  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut consists  largely  of  fourteen  regional  vocational-technical 
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schools  0X1  the  secondary  level  and  four  technical  institutes  operated 
and  financed  by  the  state.  The  first  trade  schools  in  Connecticut 
were  established  in  1909  at  Bridgeport  and  New  Britain.  The  cur- 
riculum pattern  in  the  early  years  was  aimed  at  the  development  of 
trade  skills  and  knowledge  with  little  attention  to  general  education 
objectives.  As  late  as  the  period  from  1932  to  1937  the  state  plan 
for  vocational  education  provided  for  forty-eight  weeks  of  instruc- 
tion per  year,  forty  hours  per  week.  The  allocation  of  time  provided 
that  not  less  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  instructional  time  be 
given  to  practical,  manipulative  work  on  a useful  or  productive 
basis,  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent  to  related  mathematics,  science 
and  drawing,  and  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  to  general  education 
subjects.  In  the  early  1940*s  changes  took  place  with  respect  to 
objectives  and  curriculum.  The  name  "trade  school"  was  changed 
to  "vocational-technical  school,  " embracing  foui^year  skilled  trades 

programs  with  eighth  grade  completion.  In  1945,  twenty-seven  dif- 

1 

ferent  curriculums  were  offered  in  the  state -wide  program. 

Recent  years  have  seen  extensive  e^qpansion  of  voca- 
tional education  in  Coxmecticut.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
e^qpended  in  new  construction,  including  the  post-high  school  tech- 
nical institutes,  which  provide  curriculums  in  electronic  technology, 
mechanical  technology,  chemical  technology,  data  processing,  and 
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other  fields.  In  1962-1963  there  were  2,  384  students  enrolled  in 
preparatory  technical  curriculums  in  the  state » 1,  469  of  whom  were 
on  the  post-secondary  level.  Enrollments  in  trades  and  industry 
programs  totaled  4,  565»  all  on  the  secondary  level.  The  trades 
and  industry  programs  included  563  girls. 

Space  does  not  permit  detailed  description  of  what  is 
happening  in  occupational  education  in  all  the  states^  but  here  are 
some  brief  statements  in  overview: 
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New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  in  1963  enrolled  some  6,  300  students  in 
twenty -eight  schools  in  day  trade  programs  preparatory  for  thirty- 
nine  different  occupations.  Most  of  these  students  were  at  high 
school  level.  Some  1, 300  students  were  enrolled  in  technical  cur- 
riculums. Of  these  nearly  500  were  on  the  post-secondary  level  in 
twenty-three  curriculums  in  nineteen  schools. 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  within  the  past  few  years  has  developed 
a state -wide  program  of  industrial  education  centers » largely  state 
financed.  Originally  planned  as  area  schools  to  provide  for  high 
school  students  as  well  as  others,  these  centers  have  moved  toward 
adult  and  post -high  school  institutions.  Under  the  new  junior  college 
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legislation  in  the  state , some  of  these  centers  have  changed  to  tech- 


nical institute  status;  others  to  community  colleges.  Enrollments 


in  technical  education  programs  totaled  some  1|  650  preparatory 


students  I of  whom  some  92  per  cent  were  on  the  post- secondary 


level.  Enrollment  in  full-time  preparatory  trades  and  industries 


programs  numbered  nearly  8,  000,  with  some  68  per  cent  on  the 


post-secondary  level. 


South  Carolina 


South  Carolina  has  built  and  placed  in  operation  eight 


technical  education  centers  since  1961,  with  two  more  planned. 


These  centers,  operated  by  the  State  Committee  on  Technical  Educa- 


tion, are  designed  for  post-high  school  and  adult  programs  and  have 


contributed  greatly  to  the  development  of  new  industries  in  the  state. 


The  same  Committee  operates  some  forty  centers  for  training 


unemployed  youth  in  special  programs. 


Georgia 


Georgia  has  operated  two  state  vocational-technical 


schools  for  many  years,  but  recent  legislation  has  provided  author- 


ization for  some  twenty- seven  new  area  vocational -technical  schools 


of  which  eighteen  are  now  in  operation*  These  schools  and  the  jun- 
ior colleges  both  look  to  high  school  graduates  and  adults  as  their 
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principal  clientele  with  consequent  overlapping.  The  recent  report 

of  the  Governor's  Commission  to  Improve  Education  recommends 

close  cooperation  between  these  types  of  institutions.  The  report 

indicates  that  if  the  clock  could  be  turned  back  to  the  middle  1950's, 

it  undoubtedly  would  be  desirable  to  have  developed  comprehensive 

community  colleges  instead  of  junior  colleges  of  the  transfer  type 

1 

and  area  vocational-technical  schools. 

The  1963  enrollment  in  full-time  preparatory  curricu- 
lums  for  trades  and  industries  numbered  about  4,400  students,  of 
whom  some  45  per  cent  were  on  the  post-secondary  level.  Nearly 
20  per  cent  of  the  enrollees  were  girls.  Enrollments  in  technical 
education  programs  numbered  1,  070,  all  on  the  post-secondary  level. 

Florida 

Florida  in  1963  had  twenty-nine  junior  colleges,  of 
which  thirteen  had  area  vocational  and/or  technical  education  pro- 
grams. It  is  anticipated  that  practically  all  junior  colleges  will 
eventually  offer  technical  education.  A new  technical  institute  was 
opened  in  1963.  In  addition  to  the  community  colleges  and  the  tech- 
nical schools.  Seven  comprehensive  high  schools  now  offer  technical 
education. 

In  1963  the  enrollments  in  full-time  preparatory  trades 

^Educating  Georgia's  People,  Governor's  Commission  to  Improve 
Education,  1963. 
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and  industries  programs  totaded  8,  743  students,  of  whom  33  per 
cent  were  in  post-secondary  curriculums*  Approximately  18  per 
cent  of  the  total  were  girls  and  women.  Enrollments  in  technical 
education  programs  number  3,  393  students,  of  whom  71  per  cent 
were  in  post -secondary  curriculums. 

I 

I 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  has  seventeen  area  vocational-technical 
schools.  While  some  high  school  students  may  enroll  in  most  pro- 
grams, there  has  been  a decided  trend  toward  post-high  school 
training  in  all  area  schools;  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  students  in 
some  schools  are  at  the  post-high  school  level. 

Washington 

Washington  has  twenty  area  vocational-technical  schools, 
of  which  thirteen  are  community  colleges.  In  1963  the  enrollment 
in  full-time  preparatory  trades  and  industries  programs  was  5,  379 
students,  of  whom  85  per  cent  were  in  post- secondary  curriculums. 

Enrollment  in  technical  programs  number  1,  780  students,  all  of 
whom  were  in  post-secondary  curriculums. 

Texas 

Texas  has  a system  of  thirty-four  mimicipally  owned 


jimior  colleges  which  can  function  as  area  vocational  and  technical 
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schools.  In  1963  pre -employment  programs  were  being  conducted 
in  seventeen  centers,  with  plans  for  considerable  expctnsion  of  the 
program.  Enrollment  in  preparatory  full-time  programs  in  trades 
etnd  industries  number  8,  359*  of  which  some  96  per  cent  were  on 
the  high  school  level.  Enrollment  in  technical  programs  numbered 
2,  154,  with  78  per  cent  on  the  post-high  school  level. 
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III,  CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  AND 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Construction  of  area  vocational -technical  education 
facilities  as  separate  schools  or  as  divisions  of  comprehensive  high 
schools  or  community  colleges  has  been  under  way  for  some  years 
in  various  states.  The  trend  has  been  implemented  by  funds  avail- 
able under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  In  the  case  of  com- 
munity colleges  funds  have  also  been  made  available  through  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act, 


Technician  Training 

Since  the  enactment  of  Title  VIII  N,  D,E,A,  in  1958 
there  has  been  a large  increase  in  training  programs  for  technicians. 
Data  reported  to  the  U,  S,  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  showed  a nation-wide  total  of  75,  888  students  enrolled  in  prep- 
aratory programs  and  108,  700  in  adult  supplementary  courses, 

(In  1959  the  enrollments  in  preparatory  and  supplementary  programs 
were  only  19,  243  and  29,  321  students  respectively, ) In  1963,  74 
per  cent  of  the  enrollments  in  preparatory  programs  were  in  post- 
secondary institutions,  California  leading  the  states  with  22,  919 
students.  Nearly  20,  000  students  were  enrolled  in  technical  pro- 
grams on  the  high  school  level,  with  more  than  7,  500  of  them  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  These  two  states  reported  very  few 
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students  on  the  post-high  school  level,  but  they  have  substantial 


enrollments  in  technical  programs  in  the  technical  institutes  and 


community  colleges  which  did  not  receive  federal  aid  during  that 


year. 


Trade  and  Industrial  Training 


The  number  of  students  in  the  United  States  enrolled 


in  programs  preparing  them  to  enter  trades  and  industries  has 


grown  markedly: 


1954 

1959 

1963 


247,  179 
280, 799 
299,011 


The  enrollment  on  the  high  school  level  for  1963  numbered  199,  719 


students;  that  on  the  post-high  school  level,  99,  292  or  approxi- 


mately one -third  of  the  total.  No  comparable  data  are  available 


for  the  earlier  years. 


The  distribution  between  high  school  and  post-high 


school  varied  widely  among  the  various  states.  Enrollments  for 


selected  states  are  presented  in  Table  1. 


Wisconsin  and  California  have  no  secondary  level 


programs  reported  for  trades  and  industries  education.  New  York, 


Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas  show  their  programs  as 


■1 
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predominantly  of  high  school  level.  Enrollments  in  Rhode  Island 
were  all  on  the  high  school  level.  ^ 

^Digest  of  Annual  Reports  - 1963,  The  United  States  Office  of  Education. 


TABLE  1 


ENROLLMENTS  IN  PREPARATORY  PROGRAMS 
FOR  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES  - SELECTED  STATES 

1963 


State 

High  School 

Post -High 
School 
and  Adult 

California 

26,  540 

Connecticut 

4,  565 

Florida 

5,851 

7,463 

Georgia 

2,422 

3,  384 

Illinois 

6,  307 

253 

Maryland 

6,  323 

Massachusetts 

13,  342 

490 

New  Jersey 

6,042 

280 

New  York 

40,850 

1,490 

North  Carolina 

2,492 

7,068 

Pennsylvania 

18,790 

2,792 

RHODE  ISLAND 

_1,J88  _ 

Texas 

10,009 

1,  730 

Virginia 

3,621 

3,659 

Washington 

787 

4,630 

Wisconsin 

• ••••• 

14, 942 

None  reported. 
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New  Developments 

In  1956  the  George-Barden  Act  was  amended  by  the 
addition  of  federal  funds  for  the  training  of  practical  nurses.  This 
stimulated  the  development  of  practical  nurse  training  programs, 
which  had  previously  been  financed  by  other  George-Barden  funds. 
Enrollment  in  preparatory  classes  in  1957  numbered  19,431.  By 
1963  this  enrollment  had  incr^sed  to  33,  492  persons,  of  whom  more 
than  31,  000  were  on  the  post-secondary  level.  Rhode  Island  reported 
96  persons  enrolled  in  preparatory  classes  in  1963,  all  on  the  post- 
secondary level. 

The  1956  fishery  amendment  to  the  George-Barden  Act 
provided  special  funds  for  vocational  education  in  that  industry.  In 
fiscal  1963  the  enrollment  in  such  classes  totaled  1,  569,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  in  North  Carolina  and  New  York.  Rhode  Island  did 
not  report  any  such  training  for  that  year* 

Until  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  no  federal  funds  were  available  for  business  education,  and 
funds  for  distributive  education  were  limited  to  part-time  training 
for  employed  workers.  Under  the  new  act  there  is  much  activity  in 
developing  and  strengthening  programs  in  these  fields. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  also  widened  the 


scope  of  permissive  programs  in  agricultural  education  to  include 
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agricultural-related  occupations  such  as  agrj -business.  With  the 
large  decreases  in  employment  opportunities  in  farming,  agricul- 
tural educators  are  turning  their  attention  to  this  wider  field.  In 
addition,  the  act  made  changes  in  the  use  of  home  economics  appro- 
priations, emphasizing  the  need  for  attention  to  wage-earning  occu- 
pations which  require  home  economics  skills.  Program  changes 
are  underway  toward  this  end. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  is  undergoing  significant  changes 
in  its  structural  pattern  to  provide  greater  conformity  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  In  place  of  the  prev- 
ious branches  organized  by  occupations--agriculture,  trade  and 
industry,  home  economics,  etc.  ---the  new  pattern  provides  for  three 
major  units  dealing  with  professional  services,  field  administration, 
and  research  development.  Each  of  the  nine  regional  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  provide  personnel 
to  serve  the  needs  of  vocational -technical  education  within  the  region. 
(This  reorganization  is  being  vigorously  opposed  by  the  American 
Vocational  Association,  which  prefers  the  old  pattern  of  occupational 


branches. ) 


Mention  should  be  made  of  the  large  expansion  of 


occupational  education  in  Canada  under  the  Technical  and  Vocational 
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Training  Assistance  Act  of  1960.  Since  that  date  Canada  has 


expended  some  $650»  000»  000»  of  which  approximately  $400»  000 » 000 


represented  state  funds.  Much  of  the  money  has  been  used  for  new 


construction,  resulting  in  many  excellent  institutions  such  as  the 


Northern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  at  Edmonton,  costing  more 


than  $15,  000,  000  and  now  being  enlarged.  The  programs  on  the 


secondary  level  are  in  comprehensive  high  schools;  those  for  high 


school  graduates,  out*of- school  youth,  or  adults  are  generally  in 

1 


separate  vocational  schools  or  technical  institutes. 


It  is  difficult  to  isolate  specific  trends  in  occupational 


education  in  the  nation  as  a whole  when  one  finds  great  variations 


within  the  several  states.  1 But  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 


specialized  area  vocational  schools  originally  planned  for  high  school 


students  and  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  tend  in  time  to  exclude 


the  high  school  youth  and  confine  their  efforts  to  the  out- of- school 
and  adult  group  and  the  high  school  graduate.  It  also  appears  that 


the  separate  vocational-technical  school  at  post-secondary  level 


tends  to  move  toward  community  college  status. 


Many  area  vocational-technical  schools  are  being 


developed  as  separate  schools  to  which  high  school  students  may  be 


transported  for  a half-day  program  of  occupational  education,  with 


1 


Presentation  by  Ross  Ford  at  meeting  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association  in  Minneapolis. 
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credit  being  given  in  the  high  school  for  the  course  work  taken  in 
the  vocational-technical  school.  In  line  with  the  felt  need  to  relate 
the  vocational  education  more  closely  to  the  academic  curriculum, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  broaden  the  vocational  programs.  The 
comprehensive  high  school  appears  to  be  the  best  place  to  achieve 
such  breadth  of  program*  Success  of  occupational  education  in  the 
comprehensive  high  school  means  that  comprehensive  high  school 
administrators  must  become  thoroughly  acquainted  and  concerned 
with  occupational  education,  and  personnel  of  quality  must  be 
recruited  to  supervise  and  teach  in  the  programs. 
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The  purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to  assist  school  boards,  administrators,  and  others  to  understand  the 
relationships  between  local,  state,  and  national  levels  in  providing  vocational  education  In  agriculture.  The 
legal  requirements  and  current  practices  are  explained.  Reimbursement  policies,  instructional  programs,  and 
summer  programs  are  specified.  Recommended  facilities  are  given  for  classroom,  conference  room,  demonstration 
laboratory,  and  agricultural  mechanics  laboratory.  Teacher  qualifications  are  specified  and  teacher  travel 
budgets  are  described.  The  use  of  advisory  committees  is  encouraged.  Some  desirpble  standards  are  listed 
relative  to  instruction,  transportation,  teacher  employment,  instructional  follow-up,  advisory  committee, 
physical  facilities,  annual  program  of  woric,  and  local  school  policy.  The  appendix  includes  the  system  of 
classifying  schools,  reimbursement,  and  qualifications  for  classification  of  schools.  (JM) 
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VOCATIOKAI.  EDUCAiPIOU  HI  A^JEICULTORE 
IN  UroiANA  SCHOOIiS 


The  program  of  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture  in  Indiana  is  designed 
to  provide  training  for  occupations  which  entail  €ictivity  in  the  areas  of 
producing,  processing,  distributing,  and  servicing  agriculture  and/or  agri- 
cultural products*  The  **State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education**  establishes 
official  policies  for  the  organisation,  €idministration,  operation  and  eval- 
uation of  the  program  of  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture* 


STATE  AMD  FEDERAL  REIATIOHSHIPS 

X*  The  State  Plan  — An  Agreement  between  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  the  Office  of  Education  - 

The  State  and  the  Federal  Government  have  certedn  responsibili- 
ties for  the  development  of  vocational  education*  Eeich  state  is 
required,  under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Education 
Acts,  to  submit  a plan  for  the  vocational  education  programs  for 
which  it  expects  to  use  Federed  Funds*  This  plan,  when  approved 
by  the  U*S*  Commissioner  of  Education,  becomes  a contreict  between 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Government*  The  plan  for  a State  is 
initiated  by  that  State  and  is  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Education 
only  as  it  applies  to  the  use  of  Federal  Funds  in  that  state* 

I'fhen  a provision  is  included  in  a State  Plan  for  any  phase  of 
work  in  which  Federal  reimbursement  may  be  involved,  such  pro- 
vision shall  conform  to  the  Federal  Acts  and  the  official  policies 
of  the  Office  of  Education* 

II*  Besponsibility  of  the  State  under  the  Vocational  Education  Acts  - 

In  order  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  funds  provided  by 
the  Federal  Acts,  the  State,  through  its  legislative  authority, 
must  have  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  acts;  appointed  its 
State  treasurer  as  custodian  of  the  vocational  education  funds  al- 
lotted to  the  State;  and  desi^poated  or  created  a State  Board  having 
ell  necessary  power  to  cooperate  with  the  Office  of  Education  in 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Acts*  The  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  is  the  State  agency  which  is  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Acts  in  the  State  €uid 
for  the  expenditure  of  Federal  Funds  which  are  allotted  to  it* 

LOCAL  AND  STATE  RELATIONSHIPS 

f 

I*  The  Application  - An  Agreement  bett^en  the  local  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  State 

An  application  for  a department  of  vocational  agriculture  is 
initiated  by  the  local  school  corporation*  The  application  is 
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reviewed  and  recostmendations  are  made  by  the  appropriate  state 
officials  to  the  State  Board  for  approval  to  conduct  such  a 
vocationol  education  pro£p:*am*  ^e  application,  when  approved 
for  a department  of  Vocational  Agricxilture,  becomes  a contract 
between  the  local  school  corporation  and  the  State*  Periodic 
evaluations  shall  be  made  of  existing;  programs  to  determine  the 
desirability  of  continuing  the  contract* 

II*  Besponsibiltiy  of  the  local  School  Corporation  under  the  Voca« 
tional  Education  Acts* 

In  order  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  funds  provided 
by  the  state,  the  individual  school  corporation  must  have  ac» 
cepted  the  provisions  of  the  State  Plan  and  designated  a local 
boax^  as  having  the  necessary  authority  to  administer  the  agri* 
cxiltural  education  program.  Ihe  local  school  board  is  the  agency 
responsible  for  caxrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  State  Plan  and 
for  es^enditure  of  funds  allotted  to  the  school  corporation* 

SCHOOL  AMP  COMMimm  BELATIOirSHlPS 

Vocational  Education  in  Agricxilture,  in  all  of  its  phases,  is  a 
definite  part  of  a coomnittity  school  program*  Ihe  local  school  board  con» 
tracts  for  a teacher  or  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  which  assume 
the  instructional  obligations  and  *^0  agricxiltur^  leadership  of  the  school 
community*  A local  vocational  a^rtciuture  advisory  committee  assists  the 
local  school  board  and  the  teacher  ;^)  in  providing  a Vocational  Agricxilture 
Education  program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  school  community* 

REBfflOBSBm!  TO  SCHOOL  COBPORATIOirS 

Local  school  corporations  may  receive  funds  for  vocational  education 
program  in  addition  to  regular  state  support*  Ihe  purpose  of  vocational 
reimbursement  is  to  encourage  the  initiation  of  new  programs  and  to  im- 
prove, extend,  and  expand  existing  programs  of  vocational  agricxilture* 
Beiitibursement  to  school  corporations  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  their  vocational  agricxilttire  program*  A program  is  classified, 
dependent  upon  quality,  extent,  and  service  to  individucds  in  the  training 
for  occupations  in  agriculture* 

See  appendix  1 for  existing  plan  for  reimbursement* 

VOCAflOHAL  IBSTROCTIO^ 

Vocational  Education  in  Agricxilture  achieves  its  aims  through 
systematic  instruction  \;ith  two  types  of  organized  groups: 

1*  High  school  stxidents  who  have  as  their  vocational  objective  an 
occupation  in  agricxilture* 

2*  Out-of-school  persons  who  are  concerned  with  developing  occupational 
skills  in  the  field  of  agrictslture* 


3*  Groups  with  special  needs* 
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The  interests  and  needs  of  these  groups  vary.  One  of  the  important 
responsibilities  of  the  teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture  is  to 
collect  general  and  factual  infoxiaation  concerning  the  interests  and 
needs  of  these  groups,  analyse  this  information,  and  then  work  ^rith 
each  group  in  foimulating  a program  of  instruction  ^rhich  will  best 
develop  the  needed  abilities* 

Training  for  proficiency  in  agricultttre  ret^uires  a continuous  program 
of  systematic  instruction*  The  high  school  student  is  concerned  with 
the  selecting  of,  and  preparation  for,  an  agricultural  occupation* 

The  problaas  of  the  young  person  after  graduation  are  essentially 
those  of  becoming  established  in  his  chosen  agricultural  occupation. 

The  adult  student  In  agriculture  is  primarily  concerned  with  adjust^ 
ing  his  agricultural  business  operations  to  changing  political,  social, 
economic  and  other  conditions*  Agricultural  research  is  constantly 
deteimining  improved  methods  of  producing,  marketing,  processing, 
distributing  and/or  servicing  agricultural  products*  The  local  depart* 
ment  of  vocational  agriculture  must  provide  organized,  systematic 
instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  for  the  high  school  students, 
young  persons,  and  adults  in  the  curriculum  if  each  individual  is  to 
be  able  to  obtain  instniction  which  will  help  him  solve  his  particular 
problems* 

Individual  instaniction  is  an  important  and  essential  part  of  the 
instsnictional  program  with  all  groups*  Vocational  training  requires 
"learning  by  doing*"  Although  some  "learning  by  doing"  takes  place 
in  the  classroom,  laboratory,  and  on  field  trips,  most  of  this  kind'  of 
learning  takes  place  during  practical  work  experience*  In  planning 
instructional  programs,  ample  provisions  should  be  made  for  giving 
instsmction  at  the  place  where  practical  experience  is  gained* 

Becognizing  the  varying  interests  and  needs  of  youth  and  adults,  an 
instructional  program  for  these  groups  is  organized  as  follows: 

I*  High  School  Program 

A*  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture  is  an  integral  part  of 

the  high  school  curriculum*  It  is  organized  and  is  available 
to  those  high  school  students  irho  desire  training  which  will 
lead  toward  establishment  in  agricultural  .occupations*  The 
nature  of  this  instruction  is  such  that  much  of  the  student's 
time  should  be  spent  in  laboratory,  shop,  and  field  ^rork• 

Students  enrolled  in  agricultural  classes  are  required  to 
plan  and  conduct  a supervised  work  experience  program  as 
a definite  part  of  their  agricultural  training*  Classroom 
instruction  is  closely  correlated  with  the  vorhi  experience 
programs  of  the  individuals  enrolled*  It  is  very  desirable 
that  these  programs  shew  comprehensive  planning,  continuation, 
growth,  and  increase  in  scope  as  the  student  advances  from 
grade  to  grade* 

The  teacher's  schedule  of  organized  classes  Should  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  ample  time  is  available  for  supervising 
students  for  the  purpose  of  giving  on-the-^ob  instruction* 
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The' daily  sessions  shall  conform  to  the  following: 

All  hi^  school  vocational  agriculture  classes  shall  meet 
for  a minimum  of  275  minutes  per  week,  and  no  class  period 
shall  be  less  than  55  minutes.  Exceptions  may  be  granted 
to  this  provision  for  ninth  grade  classes  in  vocational 
agriculture  in  Junior  high  schools  where  the  length  of  all 
periods  in  the  school  is  less  than  55  minutes. 

Future  Farmers  of  America  - The  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  or  FFA,  is  the  national  organization  of,  by,  and 
for  boys  studying  Vocational  Agriculture  in  public  secondary 
schools.  The  FFA  is  an  intra-curricular  activity  having  its 
origin  and  root  in  a definite  part  of  the  school  curriculum- 
vocational  Agriculture.  The  primary  aim  of  the  FFA  is  the 
development  of  agricultural  leadership,  cooperation,  and 
citizenship.  Among  other  things,  members  learn  throu^  active 
participation  how  to  conduct  and  take  part  in  a public  meeting^ 
to  speak  in  public;  to  buy  and  sell  cooperatively;  to  solve 
their  own  problems;  finance  their  agricultural  operations;  and 
assume  civic  responsibility.  The  foundation  upon  which  the 
organization  is  built  includes  leadership  and  character  develop- 
ment, sportsmanship,  cooperation,  service,  thrift,  scholarship, 
improved  agriculture,  organized  recreation,  citizenship,  and 
patriotism. 

An  FFA  chapter  shall  have  membership  equal  to  60$(  of  the  enroll- 
ment in  vocational  agriculture  as  active  members*  I-^embership 
dues  shall  be  paid  by  December  1 of  the  current  year. 

1.  Degrees  of  Membership 

There  are  four  grades  or  degrees  of  a bive  membership  — 
*'Green  Handj”  "Chapter  Farmer,”  "State  Fh'rmer,”  and 
"American  Farmer."  These  grades  of  membership  are  con- 
tinge  t upon  definite  accomplishment  in  connection  with 
the  Vocational  Agriculture  program  of  the  school,  local 
chapters  determine  the  individual’s  advancement  in  the 
first  two  grades  of  membership,  the  State  association 
determines  the  third  degree,  and  the  National  organization 
awards  the  fourth  degree. 

2.  The  FFA’s  part  in  Vocational  AgriciU.ture 

The  FFA  was  and  is  designed  to  supplement  training  oppor- 
tunities for  boys  who  are  progressing  toward  the  goal  of 
establishment  in  an  agriculture  business* 

II.  Out-of-School 

A.  Training  for  proficiency  in  agriculture  extends  beyond  the 
hi£|^  school  curriculum.  During  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing termination  of  high  school  training,  young  persons  art 
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confaronted  with  many  real  problems  in  becomini^  established 
in  an  occupation.  An  instructional  profpram  is  needed  to 
help  them  solve  their  problems. 

^e  course  for  such  young  people  is  carefully  planned,  vith 
the  content  based  on  their  problems.  In  addition  to  class- 
room instruction,  a very  important  phase  of  the  young  person's 
training  is  on-the-Job  instruction.  It  is  on  the  .^ob  that 
the  teacher  has  the  best  oppox^unity  to  folloxf-up  classroom 
instruction  and  to  apply  nev  skills  and  understanding.  Such 
instruction  is  necessary  to  assure  proper  application  of  new 
agricultural  practices  and  skills. 

B.  Organized  instruction  is  needed  for  those  already  established 
in  an  agricultural  occupation.  Agriculture  is  a rapidly  chang- 
ing industry.  A knoi^ledge  of  economic  conditions  throxaghout 
the  vorld,  and  of  neu  discoveries  in  producing,  processing, 
distributing,  and  servicing  agriculture  are  important  in  mak- 
ing decisions  affecting  the  individual's  business.  Adults 

are  seeking  ways  and  means  to  solve  their  problems.  Teachers 
of  agricultxare  plan  programs  of  organized  instruction  which 
meet  the  needs  of  this  group.  Definite  improved  practices 
are  planned  for  each  individxaal  enrolled  in  the  out-of-school 
program.  These  practices  are  carried  out  at  the  home  or 
place  of  employment.  This  Instruction  requires  individxaal 
supervision  by  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture.  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  problems  of  adults  is  essential  in 
planning  instruction. 

C.  Intensive  instructional  programs  shall  be  organized  in  units 
of  not  less  than  20  clock  hours  of  instruction  offered  within 
a twelve  months  period. 

Extensive  instructional  programs  shall  be  organized  in  units 
of  not  less  than  90  clock  hours  of  instruction  offered  within 
a single  semester  or  an  eqiiivalent  period  of  time. 

III.  Summer  Program 

A.  Objectives 

The  teacher  (s)  of  vocational  agriculture  are  employed  on  a 
twelve  months  basis  because  instruction  and  supervision  of 
students  is  needed  during  the  entire  year.  Some  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  summer  program  are: 

1.  To  provide  an  effective  follovr-up  of  the  instruction  of 
high  school  and  out-of-school  students.  This  provides 
for  teaching  while  supesrvising  the  work  experience  pro- 
grams. 

2.  To  provide  opportunity  to  discover  and  select  agriculture 
problems  of  the  students  to  be  included  in  the  instruct- 
ional program. 


rn\mm*m^ 
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3*  To  provide  additional  opportunity  to  render  educationcd 
services  to  farmers  and  others  in  the  community* 

U.  To  provide  organized  class  instruction  in  the  community 
during  the  entire  year* 

> 

3*  To  provide  for  the  development  of  leadership  abilities 
of  FFA  and  VPA  meittbers  through  conducting  meetings, 
educational  tours  and  leadership  training  programs* 

6*  To  provide  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  contact  pros- 
pective students  of  vocational  agriculture* 

7*  To  provide  for  continuity  of  instruction* 

8*  To  provide  for  professioned  improvement  of  instructor 
personnel* 

B*  Activities 

Definite  written  summer  plans  are  to  be  carefully  developed 
by  every  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture*  The  following 
list  of  suggested  activities  may  serve  as  a guide  in  devel- 
oping a desirable  program  for  your  school  community* 

1*  Supervisory  Activities, 

a*  Worh  with  high  school  and  out-of-school  students, 
b*  Counsel  prospective  students* 
c*  Follow-up  former  students* 

d*  Coordinate  the  activities  of  Vocationed  Youth  Groups 
(m  & YPA) 

2*  Tours-  and  Trips 

if 

a*  Conduct  group  educational  tours  for  students* 

b*  Attend  State  PTA  Convention* 

c*  Attend  State  FFA  Leadership  Training  program* 

3*  Program  Meetings 

a*  Hold  meetings  of  high  school  and  out-of-school 
students* 

b*  Provide  parent  orientation* 
c*  Meet  with  Advisory  Council* 
d*  Meet  irith  School  Administrators* 

U»  Experimented  Plots,  School  Farms  or  Demonstrations 

a*  Develop  and  supervise  experimental  trials  or 
demonstrations  \rith  students  and  others* 


5*  Program  Planning  and  Jlhraluation 

a*  School  administrators,  advisory  committee,  and 
the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  complete 
annual  program  eveduation* 
b*  Prepare  annual  program  of  york. 


l‘'"^ 
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c.  8mvv«  needed  susppliea  and  equipoent* 

d*  ReiilM  courses  of  study* 

e.  Collect  and  prepare  teaching  niaterials* 

6*  Professional  InproveEient 

a*  Attend  state  and  area  conferences  and  vorkshops* 
b«  Take  graduate  coisrOes* 

7*  Public  Information 


a*  Provide  the  administrator  a weekly  itinerary  of 
activities* 

b«  Write  regular  articles  for  local  newspiq^* 
c«  ^epare  special  ajrticles  for  magasines  and  news<» 
papex>8« 

d*  I-^ake  radio  and  television  bsrpadcasts* 
e*  Prepare  exhibits  and  demonstrations* 

8«  Summer  Semester  Instruction 


KAdumss 


The  local  school  corporation  shall  provide  adequate  facilities  and 
equipment  to  help  Insure  efficient  and  effective  instruction  in  all  phases 
of  the  vocational  agricultisre  program* 
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ITEM 

X«  Classroom  and  Equipment 
A*  Site  of  classroom 
B*  location 


C*  Chalkboard 
B*  Bulletin  Board 


S*  Sink  and  Running  Water 

F«  Provisions  for  Heating  Water 
G*  Gonv^ence  Outlets 

a 


STftHCtftRDS 


Floor  space  - 850  square  feet 

Ground  level,  adjacent  to  or 
near  the  farm  mechanics  labora- 
tory but  separated  from  the 
laboratory  with  dust-proof  wal3. 
end  so  located  that  it  may  he 
heated,  lifted,  and  entered 
without  interference  with  the 
rest  of  the  building* 

Idneal  feet  - 15  or  more 

One  or  more  bulletin  boards 
totaling  at  least  square 
feet  made  of  suitable  material 
and  located  where  it  will  be 
accessible  and  usable  for  both 
students  and  teacher* 

Rot  and  cold  running  water 
available  In  classroom  or 
laboratory 

Available 

Tvo  or  more  located  at  convenient 
places* 
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Iilf^tingt  Heating, 
Ventilation 


I*  Student  Tables  and  Chairs 


Teacher's  Desk  and  Chair 


Ei  Filiiig  Cases 


It*  Storage 


M*  labcMtory  Eq.ui|ttnent 


H«  Projection  £q.ulpnant 


Sufficient  for  optimum  comfort, 
health  and  working  conditions 
for  students  and  teacher  with 
not  less  than  ko  foot  candles 
of  glare-proof  lighting  at 
the  tOble  top* 

Individual  tables  (2  ft*  X 3 ft*) 
for  two  students  are  preferred* 
Chairs  comfortable,  durable,  and 
non-folding* 

Flat-top  office  desk  and  suit- 
able chair* 

Ball-bearing  cradle  suspension 
four-draxfer  letter-size  steel 
files  and  sufficient  quantities* 

Suitable,  adequate,  and  conven- 
iently located  storage  space 
for  instructional  materials 
and  supplies,  such  as  space 
for  bulletins,  books,  ch^s, 
specimens,  and  student  note- 
books* 

Suitable  and  adequate  for 
teaching  the  skills  included  in 
the  course  of  study.  Kitchen 
type  sinks  and  rabinets  are  desir- 
able* 

Available  for  use  of  audio- 
visual aids,  such  as  imndes, 
slides,  film  strips  and  opaque 
materi^s* 


0*  Heference  tlaterial 


1*  Books 


2*  BuUetins 


3*  Periodicals 


A variety  of  up-to-date  authori- 
tative reference  books  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  provide 
references  for  individual 
students  in  each  of  the  areas 
to  be  taught  in  the  department* 

Up-to-date  and  adequate  to  meet 
needs  of  students* 

of  agricultural  and  other 
magazines  appropriate  to  the 
course  of  study* 
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4*  Audio^YisuaX  aids 


II*  Conference  Room 


A*  Size  of  room 


B*  Location 


C*  . Equipment 

XU*  Bemonstration  UCbora,tory 


A*  Size  of  Laboratory 
B*  Location 


C«  Equipment 


17*  Agriculture  Mechanics 
X^Biboratory 


A*  Size 


B*  Outside  Boor 


C*  Equipment 


lirp*to^te  teaching  aids* 
such  as  movies « slides,  film 
strips,  samples,  specli^s, 
and  models,  charts,  pictures 
suitable  and  adequate  for 
teaching  the  skills  included 
in  the  course  of  study* 


150  square  feet 

Adjacent  to  classroom  and 
agriculture  mechanics  labora» 
tory* 

Equipped  appropriately* 


150  square  feet 

Contiguous  to  or  a part  of 
the  agriculture  classroom* 

i 

Contains  built-in  cabinets 
and  double  acid-proof  sink 
with  work  area*  Equipment 
impropriate  for  work  in 
crops  and  livestock* 

Available  for  use  of  high 
school  and  out-of-school 
classes* 

BUoO  or  more  square  feet* 

12»  high  by  111*  wide* 

Appropriate  equipment  in 
good  working  condition  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  permit 
effective  instruction  in  the 
following  areas: 

1*  Afpricultural  Power  and 
Machinery 

B*  Agricultural  Buildings 
and  Conveniences 
Soil  and  Water  Management 
^*  Rural  Electrification 
5*  Agricultural  Construction 
and  Maintenance 


w 
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D*  Fenced*  Paved  Vfork  Area 


V«  Horticulture  Itat)oratories 
(Greenhouse*  hotbeds*  cold 
frames*  plant  beds*  work 
area*  etc*} 

A*  Sise 


VI*  Iiand  Laboratories 

(Includes  School  Farm) 

A*  Sise 

B*  Location 

C*  Equipment 

P,  Agreement  for  use 
QPALIFICATIQHS  OF  TEACHERS 


1200  or  more  square  feet 
£idj£u:ent  to  large  outside 
door  of  agriculture  mechan- 
ics laboratory.  Fenced  and 
paved  with  two  large  gates* 
110  and  220  volts  current 
and  water  available* 


1200  or  more  square  feet 
plus  storage  area*  work 
area,  and  heating  facilities* 


5 acres  or  more* 

A part  of  the  school  grounds 
ne£urby 

Tool  benches*  animal  building 
and  area*  equipment  appropri- 
ate for  the  work  to  be  done* 

Written*  annual  and  long-texm* 


The  effectiveness  of  any  educational  program  is  dependent  to  a large 
extent  upon  the  qualifications  of  its  te£u:hers*  Especi£^Jly  in  the  rapidly 
changing  field  of  agriculture*  the  te£u:hers  must  be  versatile  persons  with 
a b£u:kground  of  pr£u:ticol  experience*  adequate  professional  trcdning*  and 
desirable  personcdity  and  leadership  characteristics* 


I*  Regular  and  special  te£u:hers  sh£dl  meet  the  qualifications  as 
prescribed  by  the  Division  of  Te£u:her  Licensing*  Department  of 
Public  Instruction*  (Bulletin  #b00) 


TEACHER  TRAVEL 

Te£u:her  visits  for  instruct ion£d  purposes  to  hi^  school  and  out-of 
school  students  is  essenti£d  to  a good  program  of  Vocational  Education* 

The  farm  or  other  pl£u:e  of  agricultural  work  provides  a good  learning 
situation  for  the  student*  Furthermore,  the  teacher  must  become 
familiar  with  the  occupationcd  environment  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
give  the  best  possible  le£idership  and  guidance  to  his  students. 

I.  Monthly  Service  Reports,  Form  V-53 

A*  A supply  of  report  forms  is  available  in  the  office  of  the 
State  Director  of  Agricultural  Education* 
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^is  report  is  to  Be  prepared  By  each  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture  each  month.  It  should  Be  a day«-By«day  recoird 
of  the  teacher's  activities  as  well  as  miles  traveled* 

C,  ^e  irepoirts  are  to  Be  sent  through  the  office  of  the  local 
Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  State  Diirector  of  Agricul* 
tural  I3ducation»  Old  Trails  Building,  6th  Floor,  309  West 
Washington  Stieet,  Indianapolis,  By  the  15th  of  each  month* 
CarBon  copies  should  Be  pirepaied  as  a permanent 

record  for  the  school,  school  administrators,  et<  , 

D.  The  "purpose”  of  trips  should  Be  lecorded,  such  as;  pre- 
paring sow  for  farrowing,  checking  rate  of  gain,  selecting 
supervised  agricultural  pirogrems,  enrolling  fanners  in  evening 
classes,  etc, 

E*  Travel  strictly  for  official  vocational  agriculture  promotion 
and  supervision  is  considered  as  reimBursaBle  travel. 

1,  It  includes  trips  to: 

a.  High  school  and  out-of-school  students 
B,  - Field  dtQTS  or  tours 

c.  FFA  and  YFA  meetings  and  activities. 

d.  Prospective  vocational  agriculture  students, 

e.  Community  activities  related  to  the  vocational 
agriculture  pirogram, 

f.  State  and  District  vocational  meetings, 

2*  It  includes  (when  appioved  By  local  school  administrator) 
out-of-state  trips  irelated  to  Vocational  Agriculture,  such 
as  the  national  FFA  Convention* 

3*  It  does  not  include  trips  to  purchase  livestock  for 
individual  students  when  such  a trip  should  Be  the  oB- 
ligation  of  the  parent, 

4,  It  does  not  include  travel  from  teacher's  residence  to 
school  Building, 

F,  All  travel  must  Be  appioved  By  the  local  school  administrator, 

G,  Use  several  sheets  for  the  ireport  if  necessaxy.  Account  for 
each  day  of  the  month  except  Sundays  and  holidays.  Carry 
page  totals  forward  and  place  signatures  on  last  page  only, 

II,  Travel  Budget 

A,  A minimum  travel  Budget  for  a teacher  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture is  per  year. 


B,  A travel  Budget  aBove  the  minimum  should  Be  provided  in  schools 
where  there  is  a need  for  greater  service. 
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C*  Reioburseaent  for  travel  is  at  the  rate  of  ?0  per  cent 
of  travel  recorded  and  approved  on  Form  V•$3^  hut  not  in 
excess  of  the  local  hud^et^ 


nm  ADVISORY  ComoiTEE  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOtl  HT  AGRICULTURE 

The  Vocational  Education  Acts  provides  that  "Boards  of  Education 

administeriiig  approved  vocational  schools  for*. agriculture  education 

shall appoint  an  advisory  committee*  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the 

advisory  committee  to  counsel  with  and  advise  the  hoard  and  other  school 
officials  having  the  management  and  supervision  of  such  schools  or  depart* 
ments*" 


I*  Duties  of  the  advisory  committee  * The  duties  of  the  advisory 
committee  are  to  counsel  vith  and  to  advise  the  school  officials 
ineludiiig  the  vocational  agriculture  teachers  concerning: 

A*  The  neu  teacher's  method  of  heeomiiig  acquainted  vith  the 
people  and  agriculture  in  the  community* 

B*  The  courses  of  study  as  determined  hy  the  community  needs* 

1*  Developing  new  courses  of  study* 

2*  Revising  old  courses  of  study* 

C*  The  making  of  community  surveys  and  the  Interpretation  of 
pertinent  infortnation  obtained* 

D«  The  organization  and  enrollment  of  out*of*school  programs* 

E*  The  activities  of  the  FFA  and  XFA  Chapters* 

F*  The  students'  supervised  vork  experience  programs* 

G*  The  determinaticn  of  opportunities  for  the  placement  in 
establishment  of  selected  individuals  in  agricultitral  oc* 
cupations* 

H*  Proposed  or  suggest  policy  statements  for  the  school  hoard* 

I*  The  evaluation  of  the  program  of  vocational  education  in 
agriculture* 

J.  The  improvement  of  the  program  of  vocational  education  in 
agriculture* 

K*  The  clarification  of  relationships  vdth  community  organizations « 
institutions,  and  agencies. 

II*  t'temhership  of  the  advisory  committee 
A*  Appointment  of  the  committee 
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!•  The  hoard  of  education  shall  appoint  the  committee. 

The  school  administrators  €tnd  the  vocational  agricul* 
tvre  teacher  should  he  ashed  to  mahe  suf^gestions  concern- 
ing the  coiemittee  memhership. 

2*  The  individual  mesthers  of  the  committee  should  he 
appointed  for  a specific  term  and  not  he  reap- 
pointed immediately  to  the  committee* 

A policy  should  he  established  whereby  part  of  the  com- 
mittee memhership  will  he  changed  each  year. 


B«  Selection  of  the  individual  committee  metobers* 

A committee  consisting  of  9 or  more  members  idll  usually 
prove  most  effective  providing  that  it  he  representative 
of: 

!•  Parents  of  vocational  agriculture  students  and  those 
not  parents  of  vocational  agriculture  students* 

2*  Renters  and  owners  of  farms. 

3*  Different  age  groups* 

U*  Geographic  rmits  of  the  entire  shcool  patronage  area* 
3*  tJhorganized  as  well  as  organized  farm  people* 

6.  Business  and/or  professional  men  from  the  community* 


C.  Ex-officio  members  of  the  committee 

1.  School  officials  such  as  hi^  school  principal,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  vocational  director,  and 
school  hoard  members* 

2*  Representatives  of  agricultural  and  civic  organize 
tions  or  agencies* 


SOME  SESIRABIg  STAIIDARDS  FOR  A PROGRAt  j OF  VOCATIOKAIi  EDUCATIO?*!  Ill  AGRICOimE 
I«  Instruction  - 

A.  High  School  Program 

1*  tluxaher  of  students  in  1(0  or  more  students  in 

vocational  department  agriculture  classes  9-12 

I 

I 

2*  Enrollment  Open  to  any  individual 

trho  desires  to  enroll  and 
can  benefit  by  the  Instruc- 
tion, provided  st;qpervised 
occupational  experience  pro- 
grams are  available* 

3*  Humber  and  si?e  of  Ttio  or  more  classes  of  10 

classes  to  20  students* 

U*  Time  Requlretoents  I-teet  the  time  require- 

ments outlined  in  the 
State  Plan*  (Sec*  8*13-U) 

5*  Course  of  Study  An  up-to-date  tiritten 

course  of  study  for  each 
course  taught* 

6*  Supervised  Work  Experience  Each  student  will  have  a 

satisfactory  progrpm  of 
^7ork  e>q)erience  in  agri- 
cultural occupations* 

7*  Futtire  Farmers  of  An  active  chapter  vdiose 

America  members  participate  in 

local,  district,  and 
state  activities* 

B*  Out-of-School  program  Have  an  organized  and 

continuing  program  of 
instruction  and  follow-up 
for  out-of-school  persons* 

1*  Young  Farmers  of  An  active  chapter  trhose 

Indiana  members  paarticlpate  in 

local  and  state  activities* 

II*  Transposrtation  - 

A*  Field  Trips  Adequate  and  available 

transportation  financed 
by  the  school  corporation* 

B*  Teacher  Travel  A minimum  travel  allowance 

of  $U20  for  instructional 
and  supexvisory  duties  of 
the  vocational  agriculture 
teacher* 


1' 
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111*  Teacher  Sn^loymeht  - 
A*  Tectcber  Contract 

« 

[ 

I 

f 

\ 

\ 

c 

s 

t_ 

IV*  Instruction^  FollotM^ 


I 

V*  Advisory  Committee  « 


VI*  Hiysical  Facilities  - 
A*  Classroom 


B*  Conference  Ko«n 


A teacher  certified  hy  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  shall  be  employed 
for  a full  fiscal  year  he* 
inning  July  1 with  one  of 
the  foUorring  qualifying 
conditions : 

1*  Three  veeks  vacation 
with  pe^ 

or 

2*  Three  vTeeks  to  engage 
in  college  resident 
fuU*tine  n-ofessional 

Each  student  shall  be  pro- 
vided individual  instruction* 

In  general^  a teacher  should 
visit  the  student  at  place 
where  a vork  experience  pro- 
gram is  being  carried  out, 
an  average  of  six  times  per 
year  to  a high  school  student, 
three  times  to  each  out-of- 
school  student.  Visits  should 
be  made  throughout  the  year* 

Bine  or  more  members  appointed 
by  the  school  board  who  meet 
regularly  at  least  six  times 
each  year  to  c<»isider  impor- 
tant problems  of  the  vocational 
agriculture  department*  Admin- 
istrators shall  serve  as  ex- 
officio  meohers* 


850  square  feet  of  floor  spctce, 
well  arranged  and  suitably  equip- 
ped to  proi^de  a satisfactory 
and  useful  program  in  Vocational 
Agriculture*  It  should  be  loca- 
ted at  the  grotmd  level,  adjacent 
to  the  agriculture  rieCbenics  or 
other  la’toretory* 

150  square  feet  adjacent  to 
the  classroom  and  agriciilture 
mechanics  laboratory* 


\ 


C«  Deoanstration  Italioratory 

D«  Agriculture  Mechaxiics 
Laboratory 


£«  Horticulture  Laboratory 
(Greenhouse,  hot  beds, 
cold  fraioes,  plant 
beds,  etc*} 

F*  Land  Leboratory 

(Includes  School  Farm) 


VII*  Annual  Program  of  Hork 


Vin*  Local  School  Policy 


A*  Agreements 


1^0  square  feet 

2U00  square  feet  of  floor 
space  vith  an  outside  door 
12'  hi^  and  lU'  vride,  well 
arranged  and  suitably  equip* 
ped  to  provide  effective 
instruction  in  all  phases 
of  agriculture  mechanics*  A 
fenced  paved  area  1300  square 
feet  adjacent  to  the  large 
door  is  desirable* 

Facilities  that  make  the 
practical  experience  and 
instruction  possible  in 
horticulture 

Suitable  facilities  veil 
located  and  equii^ped  for 
instruction  in  appropriate 
phases  of  plant  and/or 
animal  science  and  production* 

A'  written  annual  program 
of  work  has  been  developed 
for  the  Department* 

A written  statement  of 
policies  exists  governing 
the  administration  and 
operation  of  the  vocational 
agriculture  program* 

Written,  annual  and  long* 
term  agreements  should  be 
made  for  all  facilities 
not  otmed  by  the  school 
corporation* 


liiDIiUlA  SWr:  BQAB0 
for 

VOCATIOtW  KDUCATIOK 


PLAIT  OF  FOR  SCHOOLS 

having 

Departments  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
effective  July  1,  1956 


1.  CLASSIFICATIOK 


For  purposes  of  reimhursement*  all  schools  having  departments  of  vocational 
agricultture  shedl  he  divided  into  the  following  three  classes: 


FIRST' CUSS;  . Those-  schools  having  a vocational  agriculture 

department  vith  a complete  program. 


SECOND  CLASS;-  Those  schools  having  a vocational  agricultture 

department  vith  an  average  program. 


LIT<n:iT3); 


Those  schools  having  a vocational  agricultture 
department  vith  a limited  program. 


II..  BEBlBUBSEtlERT- 


PIRST  CLASS 


A.  "Eadh  school  corporation  classified  as  having  a FIRST  CLASS 
yo^tionil  agriculture  departmient  shall  receive  the  foUoving 
fe^bursement  per  years 


- V,: 


1«  $750  special  reimhursement. 

2.  its  share  of  the  pro**rated  reimhursement 

3«  $150  reimhurseaoent  for  each  {^proved  Adult  Farmer 

Program  completed. 

' 4.  $190  sreimbursattent  for  each  approved  loung  Farmer 

Program  completed. 

5*'  50^  reimbturscment  for  teadher  travel. 


Each  school  corporation  classified  as  having  a SECOND  CLASS 
vpcationaX . agricultture  department  shall  receive*  the  foUoving 
reimhursi^pnt  per  years 


$300  special  reimbtursement  (to  he  paid  only  to  those 
^pai^ents  offering  three  of  .the  foUoving  four  areas 
of  instruction;  FFA  Chcpter*  Farm  Shop,  Adult  Farmer 
Program,  Young  Farmer  Program).- 
Its  share  of  the  pro«*rated  reimbtursement. 

$150  reimbursement  for  each  ^proved  Adult  Farmer 
Program  completed. 

$150  reimbursement  for  each  epproved  Young  Farmer 
jhrogram  completed. 

505  reimbursement  for  teacher  travel. 


'Z 
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COMDITIOHAL  (LD-IITED  APPROVAL) 


C*  Each  sdiool  corporation  classified  as  having  a vocatloncd  agriculture 
department  on  LBtXTED  APPROVAL  shall  receive  the  following  reimburse- 
ment  per  yecur: 

1*  $100  reimbursement* 

2*  $150  reimbursement  for  each  approved  Adult  Famer 

Program  completed. 

3*  $130  reimbursement  for  each  approved  Young  Faimer 

Program  completed. 

k,  30f/  reimbursement  for  teacher  travel. 


in.  QllAIlPiCATIOHS 

FIRST  CLASS  « 


A*  To  qualify  as  having  a FIRST  CLASS  FRCXJHA^!,  a department  shell  meet 
the  follo(d.ng  qualifications: 


vi-:: . ■ 


-I* 


j 


if  - 
> - 


. 1*  Have  classroom  facilities  equivalent  to  those  recommended 
by  the  Indiana  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education* 

2*  Have  on  file  in  the  administrators  office  and  the  vocational 
depcurtment  a copy  of  the  course  of  study  being  followed* 

3*  Have  reference  materials  adequate  for  the  course  of  study 
currently  being  followed* 

U*  Meet  one  of  the  time  requlr^ents  as  outlined  in  the  State 
Plan* 

3*  Every  student  shall  have  a Supervised  Experience  Program* 

6*  Every  student  shall  be  accounted  for  in  the  annual  Supervised 
- Experience  Completion  Record. 

7*  Ihere  shall  be  an  active  Advisory  Committee  for  the  vocational 
agriculture  department* 

8*  The  school  corporation  shcdl  provide  a minimum  budget  of 
$1»20  for  teacher  travel. 

9*  There  shall  be  an  approved  PTA  Ch€q>ter* 

10*  ®xere  shell  be  an  approved  Farm  Shop  Program* 

11*  Ihere  shall  be  an  cpproved  Adult  Fcumier  program  and  the 
school  corporation  shall  pay  the  teacher  a minimum  of  $130 
for  each  such  program  completed* 

}2f  There^  shall  be  an  approved  Young  Farmer  program  and  the 
school  corporation  shall  pay  the  teacher  a minimum  of  $130 
for  each  such  prograa  completed. 

lb*  Whenever  the  teaching  load  in  vocational  agriculture  exceeds 
60  high  school  vocational  agriculture  students » a careful 
review  of  the  program  will  be  made  to  determine  the  advise^ 
bility  of  an  additional  vocational  agriculture  teacher. 


# wishing  to  achieve  this  classification  will  make  application  to  the 

f pir^^  for  review  of  the  Vocational  Agriculture  program  and  facilities 

tl^s  program. 
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13*  school  Is  certified  hy  the  GenercJ.  Ccmmlssion  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Kducation  as  holding  a First  Class 
or  higher  coBuoission*  (t^ienever  a school  meets  all  other 
qualifications  (1-llt),  a careful  reviev  of  the  program  hy 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  to  determine  the 
advisfiibillty  of  granting  an  exception  to  §13  may  he  requested*) 

SECOHD  CLASS 

B*  To  qualify  as  having  a SBCONI)  CLASS  program,  a department  shcdl 
meet  the  foUotfing  qualifications: 

1*  loleet  the  qucdifications  as  listed  1-8  as  out-lined  for  a 
First  Class  program* 

2*  There  shcdl  he  a least  two  of  the  follovrlng  four  areas  of 
instruction  provided: 

(1)  /proved  FFA  Chapter* 

(2)  Approved  Faim  Shop  Program* 

(3)  Approved  Adult  Farmer  Program* 

(h)  Approved  loung  Farmer  Program* 

(In  case  an  approved  Adult  Farmer  or  Farmer  Prc^ram  is 

included,  the  teacher  shall  have  a minimum  of  one  ^^Hainute 
period  per  day  ctssigned  to  program  supervision  and  farm  visits, 
preferably  the  last  period  of  the  day*) 

3*  VIhen  a department  shcdl  have  successfully  completed  three  of  the 
four  areas  of  instructi<Hi  listed  above,  the  school  coi^oracti^ 
shcdl  receive  $300  additional  reimbursement*  ' , 

1(*  The  school  corporation  shall  pay  the  teacher  a minimum  of 
$1^0  for  each  approved  Adult  Farmer  program  ccmpleted,  and 
$1^0  for  each  approved  Young  Farmer  program  ccmpleted* 

3*  Ibe  school  is  certified  by  the  general  commission  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Education  as  holding  a Continuous 
or  higher'  Coamission*  (Whenever  a school  meets  all  other 
qucdifications  (l-J^),  a caarefUl  review  of  the  program  hy 
the  State  Board  for  VocationcJ.  Education  to  determine  tbe 
advisability  of  gmating  an  exception  to  §3  nacy  be  requested*) 


UlgTEB 

C*  A school  shcdl  be  placed  on  LB4ZTBD  APPHOVAL  if  it  falls  to  meet 

' the  qualifications  for  a SECQ0!)  CLASS  vocationcJ.  agriculture  department* 

1*  A sdaool  on  LZIIZIED  APPROVAL  may  be  removed  frcm  limited 
approved  in  any  year  in  \diich  its  program  meets  the  quali- 
fications of  a SBX^OIIB  CLASS  or  FIRST  CLASS  program* 

2*  A school  shall  not  be  allowed  to  stay  on  LXHITRD  APPROVAL 
more  than  three  years*  If  the  program  has  not  Improved 
sufficiently  in  this  length  of  time  to  merit  approved 
as  a SECORB  CLASS  or  FIRST  CLASS  department,  the  school 
shall  be  dropped  frcm  the  list  of  schools  having  approved 
departments  of  vocational  &gxdculture  in  the  State* 

IV*  • PEPARBiEKTS  HOT  APPROVED  FOR  REBSURSamP 

A*  A department  shedi  be  dropped  frcm  the  list  of  approved  programs  if  it  fa: 
to  meet  one  of  the  time  requirements  as  outlined  in  the  State  Plan,  or  is 
markedly  deficient  in  meeting  the  qualifications  for  one  phase  of  the  pror 
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FORWARD 


This  is  the  first  annual  cumulative  report  of  the  Programed 
Learning  Center  at  the  Mahoiung  Valley  Vocational  School.  It  marks 
the  ocmpletion,  of  what  we  consider  > a most  successful  experiment 
with  a Programed  Learning  Center.  As  the  new  training  year  approaches, 
we  cannot  help  but  think  that  the  contribution  of  Programed  Instruction 
to  our  total  program  this  year  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 


The  success  of  this  endeavor  and  the  compilation  of  this  re- 
port could  not  have  been  acconoplished  without  the  help  and  encourage- 
ment of  a great  many  people.  Many  thanks  to  the  administration  and 
the  research  staff  for  their  discriminative  advice  on  my  ideas  and 
policies  as  well  as  for  the  rendering  of  their  own.  The  contribution 
of  our  faculty  in  the  working  of  our  referral  system,  plus  the  render- 
ing of  constructive  criticism,  was  inroaasureable  over  the  course  of 
the  year.  most  sincere  appreciation  to  these  people  for  their 
gnidance  and  help  in  making  this  a most  successful  year  for  me  as 
Director  of  the  Center.  I would  also  like  to  ackncwledge  the  tireless 
work  of  the  secretarial  staff  for  their  help  with  this  report. 
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wumaoH  OF  headings 


STUDENT  CODE  NUMBER 


s 

t 


purposes  of  anonymty. 


Number  assigned  to  each  student  for 
VOCATIONAL  AREA  CODE 


8631 

Electrical  Appliance 

8632 

Auto  Bocfy  Mechanic 

8633 

Auto  Mechanic 

8634 

Auto  Service  Mechanic 

8635 

Baker 

8636 

Accounting  Clerk 

8621 

Accounting  Clerk 

8637 

Gener^  Office  Clerk 

8622 

Gener^  Office  Clerk 

8638 

Cooking 

8639 

Groundskeeper-Custodian 

8640 

Draftsman 

8624 

Draftsman 

HOURS  IN  P.L.C, 

Draftsman 

8641  Peripheral  Machine  Operator 

8653  Peripheral  Machine  Curator 

8642  Food  Service  Worker 

8643  Welding 

8623  Welding 

8652  Weldi^ 

8644  Building  Maintenance 

8645  Machine  Operator 

8626  Machine  Curator 

8646  Stock  Inventory  Clerk 

8654  Small  Engine  Repair 


Total  assigned  time  in  the  Programed  learning  Center  - during  the  students 
st^  at  M.V.V.S, 

HOURS  TO  COMPLETION 


Amount  of  time  in  hours  it  took  the  student  to  conplete  the  program, 
(exclxoding  testing. ) 

POST  TEST  SCORES 


Percentage  scores  given  where  available.  (Range  0 - 
tory  as  determined  by  5 - 7%  error  rate  while  working  an 
VS  - unsatisfactory  completion. 


100%).  S -satisfac- 
individual  program. 


COURSE  DROPPED 

Student  failed  to  couplete  program,  but  r®i>i>ained  in 


i 

P.L.C. 


COURSE  INCOMPLETE  BECAUSE  OF  TERMINATION 

m 

Student  was  terminated  from  school  before  course  could  be  finished. 


COURSE  INCOMPLETE  BECAUSE  OF  GRADUATION 


Student  was  sxaccessfully  graduated  before  oonpletion  of  program. 


STUDENT  REFERRAL  lATA  ^lEET 


l 

1 


An  accumulation  of  statistical  information  concerning  the  boys  sent  to 
the  Pro^am  Learning  Center. 
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"GENERAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  IHE  CENTER" 

The  Programed  Learning  Center  at  the  Mahonir^  Valley  Vocational  School 
was  opened,  on  an  experimental  basis,  in  August  of  1965,  Using  prograned  in- 
struction in  a center  atmosphere  was  another  step  toward  "customized  education" 

» 

at  the  Mahoning  Valley  Vocational  School.  "Custonized  Education"  has  become  our 
watchword  throu^  the  efforts  of  our  Basic  Education  Si:5)ervisor,  Mto  Nicholas  J. 

) Edgar.  It  is  an  attempt  to  design  a complete  educational  program  for  each  of 

the  students  at  the  students  achievement  level.  It  was  into  this  philosophy 
that  the  Programed  Learning  Center  was  bom. 

In  the  P.LX. , as  our  center  is  affectionately  known  at  Mahonii^g  Valley, 
we  tried  to  create  a learning  atmosphere  from  which  none  of  our  students  could 
retreat.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  make  leamirig  so  enjoyable  and  rewarding  that 
our  students  would  uecome  almost  completely  self-motivated.  The  freedom  of 
movement  both  physically  and  educationally  witlun  our  Center  was  aimed  at  this 
goal.  Our  Center  is  technically  a segment  of  the  basic  education  biranch  of  our 
program,  however  we  feel  that  it  bridges  the  gap  between  basic  education  and 
vocational  education  quite  well. 

Before  proceeding  any  further  perhaps  it  would  do  well  to  look  at  the 
total  educational  structure  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  Vocational  School.  In  this 
manner  you  will  be  better  able  to  view  the  Center  in  its  proper  perspective. 

Our  school  came  into  being  as  a pilot  project,  in  1964  under'  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  It  is  a federally  funded,  state  chartered  in- 
stitution, The  state  META  organization,  along  with  the  Ohio  State  Department 
of  Vocational  Education,  is  responsible  for  supervising  the  project.  The  school 
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was  created  to  provide  saleable  vocational  skills  for  young  men,  ages  16  - 21 
who  are  either  unemployed  or  underemployed.  The  young  students  travel  to  tis 
frm  all  comers  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  We  are  the  only  META  residential  pro- 
ject in  the  country.  Some  16  vocational  areas  (welding,  drafting,  auto  mech- 
anic, computer  peripheral  machine  qperatosrs,  production  machine  operators,  etc.) 
were  tau^t  at  the  installation  in  1965.  (Stock-Inventory  and  Small  Engine 
Repair  have  since  been  dropped.) 

Basic  Education  is  also  required  of  all  M.V.V.S.  students.  The  basic 
education  departments  include  Reading,  Mathematics,  Communications,  Adult 
Living)  Driver  Education,  Speech  and  Hearing  and^of  course, Programed  Learning. 

The  reading  program  is  geared  to  offer  remedial  and  developmental  reading  with 
the  hopes  of  attaining  or  strengtdiening  a good  seventh-grade  reading  ccmmuni-  • 
cations  level.  It  also  includes  training  in  specialized  reading-ccMnunications 
for  such  training  groups  as  drafting,  accounting  clerks,  etc.  The  math  depart- 
ment sti?esses  remedial  and  basic  math  with  the  hope  of  attaining  a junior  hi^ 
general  math  ability.  All  the  math,  vdiether  on  a hi^  oa**  lew  achievement  level, 
is  tau^t  as  a vocationally  oriented  program. 

Adult  Living  is  a daily  class  for  our  students  and  includes  training  in 
personal  health  habits,  nature  of  man,  etc.  Driver  education  was  added  for  the 
1966-67  school  year  to  provide  training,  especially  for  the  auto  areas,  for 
students  on  a priority  basis.  The  educational  facilities  of  the  Basic  Education 
wing  will  be  expanded  in  1966-67, to  include  a separate  reading  center  and  a basic 
skills  center.  The  latter  will  deal  with  young  men,  functioning  belcw  a 5th 
grade  level  in  reading  and  math,  who  can  be  educated.  The  class  will  be  struc- 
tered  in  a center  atmosphere  with  a reading-math  teacher  team. 
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It  is  in  this  setting  then  that  our  programed  learning  exists.  Our  pri- 
mary object  is  to  teach  basic  education  skills  and  also  to  st^jplement  vocational 
skills  whenever  possible.  It  is  in  this  second  area  that  we  feel  we  have  been 
unique  in  our  project. 

In  the  planning  stages  we  realized,  frcm  the  experience  of  the  school's 
first  year,  that  many  students  at  M.V.V.S.  could  function  well  in  individualized 
instruction.  We  were  sure  that  not  only  would  these  students  build  vocational 
skills,  but  they  would  enjoy  doing  it  on  a programed  basis.  Both  of  these  ideas 
were  proven  true  in  our  first  year  of  operation.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
we  have  been  able  to  help  our  students  with  our  Programed  Ijeaming  Center. 

The  following  is  a description  of  the  many  ways  in  which  our  center  was 
used  in  our  first  year  of  operation. 

(1) .  Teaching  of  vocatioiially  oriented  skills  to  students.  (Blue  print 
reading  for  welders,  machine  operators;  Effective  Business  Letters  for  several 
office  clerks.) 

(2) .  An  extension  of  the  vocational  course  by  allowing  hi^  achievement 
students  to  work  on  their  own  in  advanced  courses.  (A  peripheral  machine  opera- 
tor taking  a programed  course  in  1401  computer  or  1620  computer. ) 

(3) .  Extension  of  hi^  school  for  boys  who  are  lacking  in  some  basic 
skills.  It  is  also  used  as  a refresher  for  hi^  school  work. 

(4) .  Students  were  able  to  4o  develoFmental  work  in  a host  of  subject 
areas;  English,  math,  science,  etc. 

(5) .  Programed  Chess,  Music,  Interior  Decoration,  Contract  Bridge  and 
other  leisure  time  courses  were  available  to  the  students.  Many  of  these 
courses  were  pursued  on  the  students  free  time. 

(6) .  The  center  was  used  as  a means  of  preparing  for  Armed  Forces  Exami- 
nations, Hi^  School  Equivalency  tests,  etc. 
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(7) , Some  of  our  students  were  given  credit  (from  their  respective  hi^ 
schools)  for  programed  courses  that  were  successfully  completed.  This  was  done 
on  an  individual  contact  basis  with  specific  hi^  schools. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  ways  that  we  feel  we  were  able  to  utilize 
our  instructional  center.  We  offer  sosne  225+  different  courses  of  study  in 
mar^  general  areas. 

From  the  very  inception  we  have  tried  to  create  a learning  atmosphere 
surrounded  with  a great  deal  of  freedcan.  All  of  the  programed  work  is  done 
in  our  center.  Only  on  rare  occasions  were  programs  permitted  to  be  checked 
out.  (W^  are  not  against  this  method,  however.)  The  student  is  offered  a 
wide  range  of  free  choioe  as  to  the  particular  courses  he  may  want  to  pursue. 

Our  object  has  usually  been  to  guide  the  student  into  a broad  course  of  stu<^ 
based  ’^;pon  his  individual  needs.  We  attempt  to  contain  our  student  in  vocation- 
ally-oriented courses,  however, he  may  be  allowed  to  pursue  "leisure  time" 
courses  during  regular  class  time  at  our  option.  We  found  that  this  inter- 
mir^ling  of  developmental  programs  with  "leisure  time"  courses  helped  to  bal- 
ance our  student  between  the  things  he  wanted  to  do  and  those  we  felt  had  to 
be  done. 

We  exist  in  a very  infonnal  mood  at  all  times.  Soft  music  frcm  a stereo- 
recorder  is  playing  usually  all  day.  (Classical  and  semi-classical  music.) 

K In  this  manner  relaxation  is  coupled  with  the  exposure  to  culturally  fine  music. 

I » 

! The  center  also  houses  a library  and  a reference  section  for  each  voca- 

I tionallarea.  The  students  may  read  as  much  as  they  desire.  This  has  in  my 

I 

I estimation  actually  helped  our  programing  ccmpletions.  The  magazines  serve  as 

i 

! an  escape  valve  fron  the  tedium  of  using  programed  materials  day  after  day. 
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1^1.  -1. 


"REFERRAL  PROCEDURE" 


When  an  instructor  recommends  a student  to  the  center  he  fills  out  a 

referral  form  containing  pertinent  educational  infornation.  The  following  is 

an  exan5>le  of  the  Idnd  of  infornation  we  need: 

• (1),  Is  he  a hi^  school  graduate?  If  not,  how  nany  years 
has  he  conpleted? 

(2) .  What  academic  subjects  has  he  taken  previously? 

(3) .  What  are  his  major  interest  areas? 

(4)  Is  this  boy  able  to  perform  his  tasks  on  his  own? 

The  form  also  contains  Wide  Range  Reading  and  Math  Scores , California 

Achievement  Test  scores  in  Reading  and  Math  and  other  scores  ^ere  necessary, 

(Otis,  Peabo(fy  and  GATB).  These  test  scores  give  us  an  indication  as  to  the 
achievement  level  into  which  a student  can  be  placed.  We  try  to  put  each  boy 
into  a plateau  where  he  can  function  successfully  from  the  start.  Success  in 
his  first  endeavor  with  programing  will  largely  govern  whether  he  takes  a second 
course,  i 

The  referring  instructor  may  specify  a particular  area  or  course  for  the 
student  he  sends.  An  example  of  this  mi^t  be  a student  coming  out  of  a math 
class  for  /^lied  Trigonometry  or  an  Electrical  i^liance  class  specifically 
for  Basic  Electricity, 

Students  may  work  in  the  Programed  Learning  Center  on  free  time  or  they 

* *4  ^ 

, , e 

may  be  channeled  out  of  class  to  pursue  courses.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 

* » * 

method  ary  vocational  or  basic  education  instructor  mi^t  refer,  or  in  some  in- 
stances,  guidance  counselors  or  s]^rvisors.  We  have  previously  mentioned  that 
students  m^  be  sent  to  develop  basic  eduoaiion  skills  or  supplement  their  voca- 
tional education.  In  li^t  of  this  a student  may  spend  his  nath  or  reading  hour 
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1 


(depending  on  his  achievenient  level)  in  our  center  instead  of  the  regular  class- 


room. 


All  referral  forms  are  channeled  through  the  Basic  Education  Supervisor. 
He  makes  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  a boy  does  or  does  not  enter  the  Cen- 
ter. Once  a boy  is  sent  to  the  center  he  enters  our  orientation  phase.  Each 
boy  receives  a personal  conference  at  which  we  discuss  3iis  referral  information 
(other  than  test  scores)  and  his  disposition,  (whether  he  has  been  reooranended 
for  a specific  course  or  whether  he  may  choose  anything  that  he  wishes.) 

A lar^e  segment  of  this  individual  conference  is  spent  in  explaining  the 
mechanics  of  programing.  We  attempt  to  e:qjlain  some  of  the  theory  behind  it, 
the  mechanics  of  it  and  e^qjecially  the  excellent  results  we  have  had  with  it. 
The  student  is  made  aware  of  some  of  its  pitfalls , the  boredom  and  tediimi.  We 
contend  that  the  more  a student  understands  about  the  programing  process,  the 
greater  are  his  chances  for  success. 

The  time  spent  on  programed  learning  varied  with  our  students.  The  iiHxi- 
mum  time  per  week  was  usually  fifteen  hours  and  the  ndnimuin  time  three  hours. 
The  entire  referral  procedure  helped  us  in  determining  which  students  could 
possibly  function  under  1his  heavy  load  of  self-teaching. 
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S 

17 

11 

US 

25 

It 

S 

3 

It 

S 

8 

It 

US 

15 

ti 

80 

23 

11 

S 

3 

ti 

S 

3 

ti 

85 

32 

11 

S 

14 

' tt 

S 

12 

It 

82 

8 

It 

S 

3 

tt 

86 

35 

8635 

VOCATIONAL  AREA 
CODE  TITLE 


BaJcers 


- 


COURSES  COMPLETED 


SCORE 


HOURS  10 
COMPLETE 


VOCATIONAL  AREA 
CODE  TITLE 


Decimals  g Division 

S 

13 

8635A 

Bakers 

Food  Sanitation 

S 

3 

tt 

tf 

Sound  g Light 

96 

9 

ft 

tt 

English  GratniTar 

S 

25 

ft 

tt 

Figures  of  Speech 

S 

12 

ft 

tt 

Payroll  Math 

85 

35 

8635A 

tt 

Reading  8 Evaluating  Financial  Reports84 

11 

8636  Acc't. 

Clks 

Free  Enterprise  - Economics 

93 

21 

ft 

It 

tf 

Business  ffeth  II 

95 

20 

tf 

tf 

tt 

Business  Math  III 

93 

25 

ft 

tt 

tt 

Reading  8 Eval.  Financial  Reports 

90 

8 

tf 

tt 

tf 

Business  Math  IV' 

80 

19 

8621 

tt 

tf 

Meteorology 

86 

5 

tt 

tf 

ft 

Effective  Business  Letters 

S 

4 

tt 

tt 

It 

Geology 

93 

3 

tf 

n 

tt 

Reading  8 Eval.  Financial  Reports 

94 

14 

8636 

tt 

tt 

Inproving  Your  Writing 

S 

10 

It 

It 

It 

Astronamy 

95 

7 

tt 

tt 

tf 

Human  Body  g It's  Functions 

98 

19 

8621 

It 

tt 

Vocabulary  Growth 

S 

9 

tt 

tt 

tf 

Chess 

S 

31 

tt 

tt 

tf 

Business  Math  IV 

88 

24 

8636 

tt 

It 

Geology 

92 

9 

8621 

It 

ft 

Astronciry 

91 

12 

n 

ft 

tt 

Vocabulary  Growth 

S 

8 

tt 

tt 

It 

Introducation  to  Algebra 

S 

5 

8636 

tt 

ft 

Reading  8 Eval.  Financial  Reports 

76 

8 

tt 

tt 

It 

Inproving  Your  Vftciting 

S 

15 

tt 

tt 

tt 

English  3200 

89 

45 

tt 

tt 

It 

ABC  Stenospeed 

S 

50 

tt 

tt 

It 

Algebra  I 

93 

70 

It 

tt 

tt 

Effective  Business  Letters 

S 

22 

8637 

Gen. 

Off. 

Filing  Skills 

S 

10 

8637A 

tt 

It 

American  Government 

87 

26 

tt 

tt 

It 

Interior  Decoration 

S 

13 

8637 

It 

tf 

Effective  Business  Letters 

S 

9 

tt 

tt 

It 

Applied  Logic 

96 

13 

ft 

It 

It 

Interior  Decoration 

S 

23 

tt 

It 

It 

Algebra  - Factoring 

93 

23 

8622 

tt 

tt 

Fili^  Skills 

S 

20 

8637A 

tf 

tt 

Reading  S Eval.  Financial  Reports 

86 

12 

8637 

ft 

tt 

Effective  Business  Letters 

S 

' 7 

8622 

tt 

tt 

Vocabulary  Growth 

S 

7 

tf 

It 

tt 

Basic  German 

90 

32 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Effective  Business  Letters 

S 

8 

tt 

It 

It 

COURSES  COMPliTED 


Hi^  School  Equivalency 

Basic  Geman 

American  Government 

American  Governraent-Introducrtion 

Bill  of  Ri^ts 

Astronojiy 

Effective  Business  Lertters 
Vocabulary  Growth 
Binary  Matii 

Effective  Business  Letters 
Basic  Con^uter  Programing 
Ccnputer  Math 

Effective  Business  Letters 
Effective  Business  Letters 
Stock  >fer9cet 
First  Aid 
English  Grannar 

Read^g  S Eval*  Financial  Reports 

Writing  Reports 

Music  Notation 

Stock  Market 

Steno-Speed 

Effective  Business  Letters 
English  2600 
Basic  Math 
Binary  Math 

Effective  Business  Letters 

Food  Sanitation 

Chess 

Astroncray 

Vocabul^y  Growth 

Ratios  $ Proportions 

Nutrition 

Food  Sanitation 

Ratios  6 Propartions 

Food  Service 

Food  Sanitation 

Human  Body  $ It’s  Rmctions 

Hun^  Body  $ It's  PVmctions 

Music  Natation 

Food  Sanitation 

Ratios  and  Proportions 

Human  Body  and  It*s  JVmctions 

Chemistry 

Food  Sanitation 

Food  Sanitation 


HOURS 

SCORE  COMPIETE 


VOCATIONAL  AREA 
COIE  TITIE 


8637A  Gen*  Oi 
863 
863 
863 


TRAINEE 

NUMBER 


COURSES  COMPUriED 


HOURS  TO 
SCORE  COMPIETE 


VOC/OIONAL  AREA 
COEE  TITLE 


135 

Geology 

77 

9 

8639 

Grdsk.-Ci 

135 

Payroll  Math 

73 

8 

ft 

It 

83 

Business  Math 

82 

32 

It 

tt 

24 

Construction  M^urement  Skills 

US 

15 

8639A 

It 

123 

Trigoncanetry-^^lied 

S 

20 

8640 

Di?afi 

156 

Algebra-Introduction 

US 

18 

8624 

It 

289 

/^plied  Electricity 

81 

10 

8640 

It 

73 

Ttdgonometry-Applied 

S 

U 

ti 

tt 

194 

Logarithms 

S 

5 

tt 

tt 

194 

Basic  Blue  Prints 

95 

16 

It 

tt 

194 

Trigonantry-I^plied 

S 

26 

It 

tt 

186 

Astronoiry-Temac 

85 

7 

11 

tt 

188 

Basic  Blue  Prints 

86 

15 

8640A 

tt 

188 

Engines 

85 

15 

It 

ti 

188 

Vocabulary  Growth 

S 

12 

It 

ti 

188 

Bridge 

86 

30 

It 

tt 

180 

Trdgononietry-Temac 

88 

75 

It 

ft 

180 

Algebra  II 

87 

108 

It 

ti 

174 

Geology 

92 

5 

tt 

tt 

161 

Algebrall 

70 

60 

8624 

tt 

161 

Trigonometry-^plied 

S 

18 

tt 

if 

163 

TriganQmetry-,/^plied 

S 

23 

8640 

it 

123 

Stock  Lferket 

S 

3 

tt 

It 

108 

Slide  I^e 

S 

8 

8640A 

it 

108 

1 

1 

1 

P. 

a 

99 

26 

tt 

tt 

108 

Tragonometry 

S 

21 

It 

tt 

111 

Basic  Blue  Prints 

81 

U 

8640 

tt 

94 

Stock  Market 

S 

3 

It 

ft 

94- 

Bookkeeping 

100 

25 

It 

tt 

87 

Business  Lfeth  I 

85 

21 

It 

tt 

87 

Business  Math  II 

84 

21 

11 

tt 

89 

Trigancmetry-Practical 

S 

10 

8640A 

tt 

89 

Mechanics 

75 

28 

It 

ti 

89 

Biology 

S 

32 

It 

ti 

89 

Algebra  I 

80 

60 

tt 

tt 

78 

Trdgoncinetry-./^plied 

S 

21 

8651 

tt 

78 

Logarithms 

s 

5 

It 

ti 

79 

Micrometer 

100 

3 

It 

n 

79 

Basic  Blue  Prints 

90 

16 

tt 

ti 

79 

Chemistry 

80 

78 

tt 

u 

66 

Basic  German 

93 

32 

8640A 

tt 

68 

Basic  Blue  Prints 

93 

24 

8640 

ti 

68 

Trigoncmetry-/^lied 

S 

42 

It 

ti 

68 

Slide  I^e 

S 

24 

It 

tt 

57 

Stock  Market 

S 

2 

8640A 

ti 

Improving  Your  Writing 
Inte:-:lor  Decorating 
Briclge 


----‘'^  --■  : 


tt 

tt 


TRAINEE 

NUMBER 


COURSES  C0MPI£TED 


SCORE 


HOURS  TO 
COMPLETE 


VOCATIONAL  AREA 
CODE  TITLE 


f . 


■@ 


%l 


TRAINEE 


HOURS  TO  VOCffllONAL  AREA 


mm 


JMBER 

COURSES  COMPLETED 

SCORE 

COMPLETE 

CODE 

TITLE 

60 

Construction  Measurement  Skills 

97 

7 

8643A 

Welding 

130 

Shop  Math-Volume  6 Area 

S 

8 

tt 

It 

18 

Basic  Blue  Prints 

90 

22 

8652 

It 

18 

Construction  Measurement  Skills 

92 

12 

tt 

It 

23 

Vernier  Scale 

91 

2 

8643 

tt 

23 

Construction  Measurement  Skills 

98 

9 

tt 

tt 

23 

Calipers 

90 

2 

tt 

tt 

23 

Algebra-Verhal 

100 

14 

tt 

tt 

23 

Micrometer 

100 

2 

tt 

tt 

34 

Basic  Blue  Prints 

87 

18 

8623 

tt 

64 

Verbal  Problems 

85 

24 

8643A 

tt 

107 

Verbal  Problems 

85 

24 

tt 

tt 

220 

Basic  Blue  Prints 

98 

14 

tt 

tt 

168 

Math  Measurement  Skills 

86 

32 

tt 

tt 

16 

Stock  toket 

S 

2 

8643 

tt 

167 

General  Educational  Development 

A 

20 

8643A 

tt 

21 

Blue  Print  Reading 

91 

21 

8652 

tt 

21 

Music  Notation 

S 

22 

tt 

tt 

21 

English  Gramnar 

S 

20 

tt 

tt 

21 

Basic  Spanish 

87 

141 

tt 

tt 

172 

Binary  Math 

97 

5 

8641A 

Tab.  Opr. 

154 

Basic  Computer  Programing 

S 

12 

8653 

ft 

ft 

154 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

88 

8 1/2 

ft 

ft 

It 

/ 

154 

Binary  Math 

97 

6 

ft 

ft 

It 

154 

Collator 

S 

16 

tt 

ft 

It 

154 

Computer  Math- 

S 

12 

It 

It 

tt 

147 

^^pdied  Logic 

94 

24 

8641 

ft 

ti 

136 

Binary  Math 

96 

5 

It 

It 

tt 

127 

Business  Math  II 

84 

10 

8653 

It 

tt 

127 

riling  Skills 

100 

3 

It 

tt 

tt 

127 

Bockkeeping 

98 

18 

tt 

tt 

tt 

127 

Reading  6 Eval.  Financial  Reports 

82 

3 

tt 

tt 

ft 

100 

^plied  Logic 

89 

10 

8641A 

tt 

ft 

no 

Basic  Ccmpirter  Programing 

S 

15 

8641 

tt 

ft 

93 

Basic  Ccmpirter  Programing 

S 

20 

8641A 

tt 

tt 

93 

Russian  Alphabet 

S 

30 

tt 

tt 

It 

93 

Compirter  Math 

S 

10 

tt 

It 

ft 

93 

Binary  Math 

91 

4 

tt 

tt 

ft 

84 

Gears  I - S^pur  Gears 

98 

2 

8641 

tt 

ft 

84 

Gears  II  - Ratios 

69 

1 

It 

tt 

tt 

76 

Binary  Math 

95 

6 

8641A 

It 

ft 

48 

Binary  Math 

100 

6 1/2 

8641 

tt 

ft 

48 

Basic  Compirter  Programing 

S 

5 

tt 

tt 

ft 

48 

I 

(D 

*S 

1 

S 

6 

tr 

tt 

It 

45 

Basic  Ccmputer  Programing 

S 

6 

8653 

tt 

It 

45 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

87 

10 

tt 

tt 

It 

45 

Binary  Math 

87 

5 

tt 

tt 

It 

45 

Computer  Math 

S 

4 

tt 

tt 

It 

45 

Trigancmetiy 

S 

10 

tt 

tt 

If 

:i__. 


TEVVINEE 

NUMBER 


COURSES  CQMPIETED 


HOURS  TO 
SCORE  OOMPIETE 


Basic  Blue  Prints 
Punctuation  $ Capitalization 
Construction  Measurement  Skills 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Math  Measurement  Skills 
Measurement  Construction  Skills 
Basic  Blue  Prints 


Basic  German 

Stock  >ferket 

tfechanics 

B^ic  Blue  Prints 

Calipers 

Micrometer 

Measurement  Construction 
Vernier  Scale 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Basic  Blue  ^^rints 
Constr>action  Measurement 
BIfeic  Blue  Prints 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Construction  Measurement 
ffath  Measurement  Skills 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Constr>action  ^feasurement 
Bill  of  Ri^ts 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Construction  ffeasurement 
Construction  Measurement 
First  Aid 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Vocabulary  Growth 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Construction  Measurement 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Basic  ffath 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Meteorology 
Ratios  $ Proportions 
Blue  Print  Reading 
Blue  Print  Reading 
Astronomy 
Basic  German 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Measurement  Construction 
English  2200 
Basic  Blue  Prints 


Skills 


Skills 


Skills 


Skills 


Skills 

Skills 


Skills 


28  1/2  8643A 


Skills 


TRAINEE 

NUMBER 


HOURS  TO  VOCATIONAL  AREA 


COURSES  COMPLETED 


Statistics 
Conputer  tfeth 
Conputer  Programir.g 
Collator 
Conputer  ^feth 
Algebra-Refre.sher 
Binary  ^fath 

Basic  Conputer  Programing 
Collator 
Binary  ^feth 
Binary  ^feLt^ 

Music  Notation 

Conputer  Math 

Basic  Conputer  Programing 

Binary  ^feth 

Basic  Conputer  Math 

Collator 

Music  Notation 

Basic  Blue  Prints 
Construction  Measurement  Skills 
Stock  Market 

Construction  Measaremnt  Skills 
Construction  ^fe6su^ement  Skills 
Shop  ^feth-VoluIIles  S Areas 
Shop  ^feth-Area  S Volume 
Blue  Print  Reading 
Construction  Measurement  Skills 

Ei^lish  ?600 

Biology  £ Chemistry 

Business  J 

Vocabulary  Grcui'h 

English 

Astronony 

Business  Math  II 

English  2200 

Vocabulary  Growth 

Reading  £ Eval,  Flnanci.al  Reports 

Business  ^feth  II 

Business  tfet-h  H 

Vernier  Scale 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Slide  Rite 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
English  Grammar 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Shop  Algebra 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Spelling 
Gears  1 


:0RE 

COMP-LETE 

CODE 

TITLE 

73 

31 

8653 

Tab. 

Opr. 

s 

7 

If 

If 

tt 

s 

11 

If 

11 

tl 

s 

12 

If 

n 

tt 

s 

9 

' If 

ft 

*1 

83 

'0 

If 

n 

tt 

92 

8 

If 

n 

tt 

S 

6 

If 

n 

tt 

s 

12 

If 

11 

11 

95 

»' 

8641 

If 

If 

72 

10 

If 

11 

tl 

S 

5 

n 

If 

tl 

S 

9 

8653 

If 

It 

S 

27 

8641 

11 

II 

85 

5 

8653 

If 

tt 

3 

10 

8641 

If 

tt 

S 

25 

8641A 

If 

It 

S 

15 

If 

If 

tt 

85 

15 

8644A 

Bid. 

Mtce. 

72 

8 

If 

It 

tl 

S 

4 

8644 

It 

tl 

6G 

15 

If 

tt 

11 

85 

7 

8644A 

tt 

It 

90 

4 

If 

It 

It 

75 

4 

8644A 

tt 

11 

30 

14 

If 

ft 

tt 

95 

12 

8644 

tt 

tt 

92 

46 

8646B 

stock  Clerk 

60 

12 

8646 

tt 

tl 

9i 

30 

8646B 

It 

tt 

S 

12 

8646 

It 

tt 

82 

38 

If 

tt 

tt 

88 

28 

8648B 

It 

tl 

97 

33 

If 

It 

tt 

86 

48 

If 

It 

tt 

S 

12 

If 

tt 

tt 

85 

14 

If 

tt 

tt 

93 

30 

If 

tt 

tt 

74 

11 

8646B 

tt 

tt 

91 

2 

8645 

^fech» 

opr. 

97 

11 

If 

It 

tt 

S 

25 

If 

tt 

tt 

92 

9 

8645A 

t1 

tt 

90 

35 

11 

tt 

tt 

90 

21 

If 

It 

It 

90 

10 

If 

It 

tt 

92 

15 

8645 

tt 

tt 

S 

35 

If 

tl 

tt 

89 

8 

If 

tt 

tt 

UL  -i.- 


TRAINEE 

NUMBERS 


I 


COURSES  COMPLETED 


Basic  Blue  Prints 

Vernier  Scale 

Basic  Blue  Prints 

Basic  Blue  Prints 

English  3200 

Basic  Blue  Prints 

Construction  Msasurement  Skills 

Calipers 

Basic  Blue  Prints 
English  2600 
Gea^  I 

Basic  Blue  Prints 

Msasurement  Construction  Skills 

first  Aid 

Basic  Blue  Prints 

Vocabulary  Growth 

Basic  Blue  Prints 

EconoJnics  I - Free  Enterprise 

Economics  II  - Government  6 Taj^s 

Drills  I 

Basic  Blue  Prints 
Gears  I 
Vernier  Scale 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Gea^  I 
Basic  Geman 
Alg^ra  Regresher 
Russian  Alphabet 
Calipers 

Basic  Blue  Prints 
English  2600 
Basic  Blue  Prints 
Drills  I 

Basic  Blue  Prints 
Drills  I 

Basic  Blue  Prints 
Gears  I 

Construction  Rfeasurement  Skills 

MLcrometer 

Vernier  Scale 

Gears  I 

Shop  Al^bra 

Gears  I 

Gears  II 

Blue  Print  Reading 
Gears  I 


HOURS  TO 
SCORE  COMPLETE 


VOCATIONAL  AREA 
CODE  TITIE 


8 

8645A 

^fech* 

Opr* 

6 

11 

11 

ti 

1 1/2 

8626 

tt 

tt 

3 

It 

tt 

tt 

1 

864 5A 

tt 

tt 

1 

11 

It 

ti 

5 

11 

tt 

tt 

9 

11 

It 

tt 

4 

11 

It 

tt 

2 

11 

It 

tt 

3 

11 

It 

tt 

0 

11 

It 

It 

5 

It 

tt 

tt 

0 

It 

tt 

tt 

8 

It 

tt 

ti 

1 

8626 

tt 

tt 

8 

If 

tt 

11 

8 

It 

ti 

ti 

8 

It 

tt 

ti 

6 

It 

tt 

tt 

8 

It 

tt 

ti 

2 

8645 

tt 

ti 

5 

It 

tt 

tt 

2 

tt 

tt 

tt 

0 

It 

tt 

tt 

0 

8645A 

tt 

tt 

6 

tt 

ti 

It 

5 

tt 

tt 

tt 

5 

tt 

tt 

tt 

9 

tt 

tt 

tt 

1 1/2 

tt 

tt 

tt 

1 

tt 

fi 

tt 

4 

tt 

11 

tt 

6 

8645 

ti 

tt 

6 

It 

tt 

tt 

2 

11 

tt 

ti 

9 

It 

ti 

11 

2 

8645A 

It 

ti 

6 

If 

It 

ti 

8 

11 

It 

ti 

3 

ft 

It 

ti 

4 

8645 

11 

ti 

7 

tt 

11 

ti 

8 

8645A 

11 

ti 

0 

ti 

It 

ti 

2 

ti 

It 

tt 

7 

If 

It 

tt 

1 

8654 

anall  Eng.  Rep 

I fMJU'nUlWWV 


COMPLETED  COURSES 


COURSE  TITLE  C 


Bj.ae  Print  Reading 
Basic  Math  Measurement 
Ccnstracticn  Measurenoent  Skills 
Aigebm  IX 
Algebra  Refresher 
Algebra  Audix 
Beginning  Algebra 
Algebra  I 

Algebra  I -Review  Partial 

Verbal  Problems  in  Alg^ra 

Temac  Trigoncmetry 

Practical'  Trigonometry 

Applied  Trigonometry 

Shop  Math-Algebra 

Shop  Math-Area- Volume 

Calculus 

Business  Math  I 

Business  Math  II 

Business  Math  III 

Business  Math  IV 

Ratios  & Proportions 

Basic  Math 

Binary  Math 

Ccsipufter  Math 

Basic  Ccaitputer  Programing 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

Collator 

Basic  Spanish 

French  I 

Basic  German 

Russian 

Poerry 

Descriptive  Statistics 

Effective  Business  letters 

ABC  Stenospeed 

Fii^  Skills 

Basic  CooJdceeping 

Reading  £ Evaluating  Financial 

Repoixs 

Econcmics  -Free  Enterprise 

Economics-Taxes  S Government 

Spending 

Plane  Geometry 

Spelling 

Slide  Rule 

Logarithms 

Stodc  Market 

Interior  Decorating 

Music  Notation 

Applied  Logic 


NUMBER  OF 
COMPLETIONS 


TOTAL 

HOURS 


2 

106 

5 

15 

6 

31 

3 

31 

AVERAGE  HOURS 
TO  COMPLETE 


17.1 
31 0 5 

12.1 

04.3 

97.5 

15.0 

18.5 

72.5 

49.3 

17.2 

59.5 
8.6 

19.8 

9.0 

5.5 

40.0 

23.5 

19.6 

20.0 

21.5 

18.8 

23.0 

6.1 
11 . 8 

13.4 

9.5 

16.2 
93.3 

40.0 
26.8 

29.6 

17.0 

31.0 
9.9 

67.5 

11.0 

21.5 
9.1 

18.0 

16.0 

31.0 

36.0 

19.8 
S.O 
2.4 

19. 2 

13. 8 

15. 8 


COURSE  TITLE 


NUMBER  OF, 
COMPLETIONS 


Vocdbularv  Growtii 


( 


Mechanics 

Food  Sanixation 

Biology 

In^roving  Mour  Study  Skills 
Eqm valency  Tests 
American  Government 
Bill  of  Rights 
Nutrition 

Prevention  of  Ccmmunicable  Disease 

Chemistry 

First  Aid 

Safety 

Bridge 

Human  Body  S It*s  Functions 

Calipers 

Drills  I 

Gears  I - Spur  Gear 
Gears  II  -Gear  Ratios 
Micrometer 
Vernier  Scale 
Elementary  Electronics 
^plied  Electricity 
Basic  E^^ectricity 
How  To  Write  A Report 
Figures  of  Speech 
Sound  S Light 
Meteorolcgy 


Astroncmy-Temac 
Astronony-B . R . L . 

English  2600 
English  3200 
Programed  English 
English  2200 
English  Grammar-B.R.L. 
English  Grammar  -Auto  Tutor 
Improving  5four  Writing 
Punctuation  S Canitalization 


rOMMh*0>tnM'^CnCnMtOCT>CnCDM'<lCT>MCDCDCDCDOJCO 


ABC  Stenospeed 
Basic  Electricity 
Algebra  II 

Statistics  - Descriptive 

Erendh 

Bridge 

Blue  Print  Reading 
Basic  Gertnan 
Chess 

English  Granmar 

English  2600 

American  History 

Solid  Geometry 

Trigoncmetry  - Applied 

'Spelling 

Collator 

Constitution 

Nutrition 

Computer  Math 

Poetry 

Reading  6 Evaltzating  Financial 
Reports 
Russian 
Medianics 

Ratios  8 Proportions 
Vocabulary 

Prevention  of  Communicable 
Diseases 
Calcul'us 
G.E.D, 

Construction  Measurement  ^Hs 
BooJdceeping 
English  Grammar  - BRL 
Introduction  to  Transistors 
Computer  Programming 
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COURSES  INCOMPLErrE  BECAUSE  OF  GRADUATION 


1 


I 

i 


1 

I "V 


COURSE  TITLE 


NUMBER  OF  TOTAL 

COURSES  HOURS 


O 


o 


Readii:^  & Evaluating  Financial 
Reports 

1 

14 

Vocabulary  Growth 

2 

9 

Effective  Letters 

3 

18 

Effective  Business  Letters 

1 

3 

Construction  Measurement  Skills 

2 

18 

Math  Measurements 

1 

48 

Basic  Math 

2 

21 

Meteorology 

1 

2 

Himan  Botty  g It*s  Functions 

2 

39 

Trigonanetry 

3 

22 

Poetry 

1 

8 

Slide  Rule 

1 

8 

Chess 

1 

21 

Ifench 

1 

36 

Plane  Gecmetry 

1 

10 

Spanish 

2 

56 

Cklculus 

4 

96 

Eoancmics-Gross  National  Product 

1 

8 

Engli^  2600 

6 

121 

English  2200 

3 

. 30 

English  3200 

3 

41 

Basic  Gemian 

4 

58 

Electronics  -First  Year 

1 

26 

Elementary  Electricity 

1 

13 

Applied  Electricity 

5 

70 

Welding 

1 

7 

Arc  Welding 

1 

10 

Chemistry 

4 

68 

Applied  Logic 

2 

9 

Blue  Print  Reading 

6 

98 

Business  Math 

11 

109 

Ratios  g Proportions 

1 

11 

Canputer  Math 

4 

13 

ABC  Stenospeed 

8 

156 

Sound  g Li^t 

1 

4 

Irvcrcduction  to  Data  Processing 

1 

9 

1401  Computer 

1 

9 

1620  Ccniputer 

1 

21 

Bocjdceeping 

3 

52 

Spelling 

1 

18 

Bill  of  Ri^ts 

1 

13 

Algebra  Refresher 

4 

■ 104 

Verbal  Problems  in  Algebra 

1 

9 

Introduction  to  Algebra 

1 

19 

Algebra  I 

34 

871 

Alg^ra  li 

4 

113 

Reproducing  Punch 

1 

3 

AVERAGE 

HOURS 


TOTAL 


145 


2522 


52 
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SCHOOL  TEmtNATIONS  PRIOR  TO  CCMPLETING  COURSE 


COURSE  TITLE 


Booldceeping 

Econcmics  - rv«e  Enterprise 

Binary  Math 

Ratios  6 Proportions 

Applied  Logic 

Business  Math 

Music  Notation 

Hi^  School  Eqidvilency 

Food  Sanitation 

Basic  Math 

Interior  Decorating 

Basic  Spanish 


Chemistry 

Geography 


NUMBER  OF 
COURSES 


TOTAL 

HOURS 


Algebra  I 
Sound  6 Light 
Plane  Gecmetry 
ABC  Stenospeed 
English  -Auto  Tutor 
English  Grammar 
Ccnstruction  Measuranent 
Math  Measurement 
Applied  Electricity 
B^ic  Electricity 
Blue  Print  Reading 
Solid  Geometry 
Geology 
Chess 

Reading  6 Evaluating  Financial 
Renorts 


PROGRAMED  LEARNING  CENTER  STUDENT  REFERRAL  DATA 


STUDENT  REFERRALS  - 


Mean  Age 

Mean  School  Year  Ccwipleted 


TEST  RESULTS  - MEAN  SCORE 


Otis  Group  I.Q. 


101.6 


I>nJMBER  ADMINISTERED  W.R.A.T.^* 

Total  N N Administered  Mean  Score 

V/.R.A.T. 


NUMBER  ADMINISTERED  C.A.B.*** 


istered  Mean  Score 

C.A.B. 

Reading  Math  Reading  Math 


10.1 


STUDENT  ASSIGNED  FROM 


A.  Reading  Class  Only  98 

B.  Lfath  Class  Only  42 

C.  Reading  S Math  111 

D.  Vocational) 

) 

E.  Assigned  by  Coordinator  29) 

) 

F.  Free  tiipe  76) 

just  free  time  24) 

also  assigned  52 

G.  Health  S Safety  2 


PERCENTAGE  OF 
TOTAL  ADMITTED 


32.6% 

14.0% 

37.0% 


16.4% 


*This  group  of  students  must  be  classified  together  for  they  also  ney 
appear  in  A,B,  or  C 
**Wide  Range  Achievement  Test 
***California  Achievement  Battery 
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STUDENT  EVALUATION  SHEET 
PROGRAMED  LEARNING  CENTER 


Please  check  as  many  boss  concerning  your  tho’j^ts  on  the 
Programed  Learning  Center  as  you  wish.  We  are  very  interested  in 
your  r«ac  tions  to  Programed  Learning  and  to  our  Center.  You  'may 
also  want  to  add  some  of  your  own  ideas  in  Itie  space  allotted  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  Naturally  it  isn^t  necessary  for  you  to 
sign  your  name. 

Mr.  Albert  Salerno 


"It  helped  me,and  I 7*7  "E^^lained  clearly"  I CO  I "Don't  like  the  music''| 

learned  a lot"  ' / I ^ I I “ 


"Didn't  help" 


"Liked  it" 


"Waste  of  time" 


"Interesting" 


"Boring" 


"Prefer  to  classroom 
text  or  teacher" 


"Good  Review" 


"Efficient" 


"Didn't  like  it" 


8? 
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60 


SQ 


"Would  like  P.L.  in 
other  classes." 


"^fade  me  think" 


'Like  the  music" 


" Am  in  P.L.  too  many 
hours" 


57 


g ^ "Liked  working  alone" 


"Should  be  open  at  rO 
nite" 


"No  need  to  open  at  / 

nite"  ' 


"Helped  in  my  Vocation-  "Like  the  nagazines"  7 Q 
al  class"  C?T  i / 


"Didn't  really  help  in  Q 
my  Vocational  class"  / 


"Good  study  atmosphere"  69 


"Don't  like  the  naga- 
zines . " 


"Am  in  P.L.C  too 
hours" 


"Poor  place  to  do  any 
studying" 


SC 


II 


STUDENT  EVALUATION  COMMENTS 


"This  kind  of  program  in  hi^  school  would  have  helped  the  slow 
student  gain  confidence." 

"Best  equipped  stucfy  center  I have  ever  been  exposed  to." 

"Quiet  and  convenient  enoq^  to  do  anything." 

"Very  helpful  to  me  in  Algebra. " 

"Teaches  the  student  hew  to  help  himself." 

"To  the  rest  of  the  guys  I*ve  talked  to  P.L.  has  helped 
in  their  vocational  areas." 

> 

"Need  more  books." 

"Good  chance  to  review." 

"Get  a greater  variety  of  magazines." 

" There  is  no  one  on  by  back,  if  I feel  uni|iterested  I can  do 
something  else." 

"Can  learn  better  at  my  own  speed." 

"First  time  I*ve  had  a self-tutor  program  and  it  is  challerging, 

"All  trainees  should  take  advantage  of  this.  It  teaches  the 
fundamentals  of  a subject  area." 


DIFECrOR'S  EVALUATION 


The  first  year  experimental  project  in  Programed  Instruction  has  come  to 
a fitting  close.  It  has  been  a most  rewarding  and  exciting  educational  en- 
deavor for  me  as  well  as  for  the  students.  After  having  been  involved  with 
many  hours  of  program  application  and  statistical  carpilation  I can  only 
declare  our  ei^riment  a tremendous  success. 

j 

The  322  students,  who  were  assi^ed  to  our  center,  completed  four 

f 

hundred  and  ei^ty/one  covirses  during  our  eleven  months  of  actual  operation. 

f 

We  had  a completion  average  of  44  courses  per  month.  Our  students  actually 
participated  in  12,  976  hours  of  programed  training. 

One  of  our  major  concerns  upon  tiie  inception  of  this  project  was 
whether  we  coxild  keep  young  men  on  programed  materials  long  enou^  to  get 
courses  completed.  We  knew  that  very  few  terminal  behavior  changes  would 
occur  with  inccrapleted  courses.  The  fact  that  78%  of  all  courses  begun 
were  completed  (less  graduation,  etc.)  was  encouraging  to  us.  We  are  doubly 
proud  of  this  since  most  of  our  students  were  involved  in  programed  instruc- 
tion about  1 1/2  hours  per  day. 

An  attempt  was  ma<te  to  keep  the  student  on  programed  materials  for 
most  of  his  stay  at  the  center.  However,  our  students  were  free  to  use 
the  reference  and  library  facilities  as  frequently  as  was  necessary.  They 
were  allcwed  to  read  the  magazines  and  newspapers  as  long  as  this  did  not 
became  the  primary  purpose  for  coming  to  the  center.  Some  of  our  students 
programed  85  - 90  % of  all  the  time  they  were  assi^ed  to  us.  Others  pro- 
gramed as  little  as  25%  of  the  time.  On  an  overall  basis  the  trainees  in 


our  Program  Learning  Center  actually  worlpd  on  formalized  programed  in- 
struction  60%  of  the  time.  We  feel  this  is  a compatible  figure  considering 
some  of  our  students  were  involved  in  the  Programed  Learning  Center  as  maiy 
as  15  assigned  hours  a week. 

The  center  offered  an  unlimited  educational  playground  for  our  students. 
Some  cQnpleted  as  many  as  ei^t  different  courses  while  enrolled  at  Mahoning 
Valley  Vocational  School,  The  programed  courses  offered  them  a chance  to 
pursue  vocationally  oriented  subjects  (as  well  as  developmental)  at  their 
own  pace,  with  detailed  ej^lanations  and  a minimum  amount  of  trouble  or 
error.  The  lew  error  rates  and  questions  - response  - check  format  of 
programed  materials  was  a great  motivational  tool  in  itself.  Some  of  our 
young  men  were  successful  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  This  type  of 
learning  situation  actually  built  confidence  and  gave  direction  to  students, 

Althou^  not  proven  statistically,  changes  in  skill  behavior  could 
definitely  be  observed  in  their  vocational  classes.  The  increase  in  knowl- 
edge and  skills  ejpdrienced  by  our  students  was  most  evident  on  our  post 
test  results.  We  eiqperienced  very  few  failures  on  post  lests  during  the 
year. 

Some  of  our  students  were  helped  thinou^  programed  instruction  for 

more  than  just  building  vocational  skills.  We  were  able  to  get  hi^  school  ' 

\ 

diplones  for  two  young  men,  who  received  credit  for  courses  taken  irj  our 
Programed  Learning  Center,  « 

% 

There  were  also  four  students  who  passed  the  Ohio  General  Educational 
Development  Test  after  having  pursued  a planned  and  structured  program  here. 
We  know  that  more  work  of  this  nature  will  be  done  at  the  center  in  this 
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coming  year,  as  more  Ohio  hi^  schools  recognize  the  value  and  effective- 
ness of  programed  instruction.  The  center  also  handled  some  psychological 
referrals  - who  could  not  be  trained  in  the  usual  classroom  situraion  or 
even  in  the  specialized  program  in  effect  - (boys,  who  could  not  easily 
function  in  a peer  group  classroom  situation. ) 

All  in  all  our  year  offered  something  unique  to  each  and  everyone  of 


4,  ■ 


- , 


‘ o'lr  students.  It  nay  have  been  the  building  of  the  basic  math  slcills  for 
a boy  deficient  in  this  area.  It  could  also  have  afforded  one  of  our  more 


o 


advanced  sutdents  a chance  to  naster  Calculus  or  Techniques  in  Pirogranraing. 
Whatever  the  particular  case  may  have  been,  somehow  programed  materia*' s 
seemed  to  have  some  application. 

After  arlalyzing  the  results  of  this  past  year  I would  have  to  conclude 
that  the  most  significant  accomplishments  were  as  follows: 

1.  That  we  used  programed  texts  to  do  terminal  teaching  and 
were  successful, 

2.  That,  properly  oriented  and  counseled,  students  can  work 
for  extended  periods  of  time  on  programed  courses. 

3.  That  all  of  our  students  benefited  in  seme  w^  from  the 
untraditional  educational  atmosphere  of  a center. 

4.  That  both  Basic  Education  and  Vocational  skills  can  be 
developed  or  improved  i^n  throu^  programed  instruction. 


■ 

' .1 
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PROGRAMED  LEARNING  CEN'TER 
MAHONING  VALLEY  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
P.0,  BOX  #278,  VIENNA,  OHIO 


i 


I 


Following  is  an  to  date  list  (August  1966)  of  the  available  progriamed  courses  in 
our  center.  You  nay  find  it  useful  in  making  recommendations  concerning  yoxir  parti- 
cular referrals.  Any  additional  information  you  deem  necessary  about  the  programed 
courses  nay  be  obtained  by  contacting  me  at  the  center  in  bxfLlding  504. 

Albert  Salerno 
Programed  Learning  Center 

SERIES-HEALTH  AND  SAIETY 


■ J 
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OBody  Structure  and  Unctions 
First  Aid 
Nutrition 
Personal  Health 

Prevention  of  Cdiranunicable  Disease 
Safety 


SERIES-AUrO  TUTOR  MACHINE  PROGRAMS 


Advanced  Techniques  in  Programing 
Basic  Gonoputer  Programing 
Basic  Electricity 
Business  6 Scientific  Application 
of  Comoputers 
Conpirter  Math 
Effective  Business  Letters 
Elementary  Electronics 
Food  Sanitation 
Improving  Your  Writing 
Matli-Introduction  to  Slide  Rule 
Sentence,  Nouns,  and  Pronouns 
Sentence  Patterns^ 

^jSlide  I^e  Rjndamentals 
Tri^aiometry 
Verbs  and  Verb  Ifeage 


mmL- 


SERIES-LEISURE 


Advanced  Bidding-Bridge 
Applied  Logic 
Contract  Bridge 
Gorens  Bridge 

How  to  Follow  the  Stock  Market 
How  to  Get  Along  Witb  Your  Bank 
Statement 


Improving  Yoxir  Chess 
Interior  Decorating 
Introduction  to  Chess 
Musical  Notation 
Structure  of  Poetry 
Yoxjr  Life  Insureanc 


SERIES-STUDY  HABITS 


Better  Study  IM)its 

Hew  to  Research  and  Write  a Report 

Your  Study  Skills 


SERIES-MAST  TEACHING  MACHINE  PROGRAMS 

Algebra-Part  I 
Algebra-Part  II 
Algebra-Refresher 
Introduction  to  Chemistry 
Rjndamentals  of  Hunan  Psychology 
Rondamentals  of  Electricity 
Rondamentals  of  Music 
Verbal  Problems  in  Algebra 


SERIES-ENGLISH 

College  English  Grammar 
Effective  Letters 
English  Reviews 
Figures  of  Speech 
Junior  High  English  Grammar 
Grannar  Punctuation 
Semio  High  English  Gramnar 
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S'iRIES-ENGLISH  (con't.) 


Spelling 

Spelling  Inprovenent 
Their,  There,  They're 
To,  Tow,  Too 
Vocabulary  Growth 
Vocabulary-Office  Workers 


SERIES-LfiNGUAGE-WRITTEN 


rrench  I , II , III 

German 

Russian 

Spanish 


SERIES-GENERAL  WORKS 


American  Government  I - II 

Bill  of  Ri^ts 

Caliper 

Construction  Measurement  Skills 

Carplete  Cyclo-Teacher  Series 

Etrills  I - II 

Gears  I - Spur  Gears 

Gbography  of  IMted  States 

History  of  United  States 

Hew  to  Measure  Board  Feet 

Ifow  to  Use  a Micrometer 

Quikrite  - Shorthand 

Reading  Engineering  Brawings 

Reading  g Eval.  Financial  Reports 

Reamers 

Reports 

Stenography 

Typing 

IMted  States  Constitution 
Vernier  Scale 
Welding  OjQ^acetylene 


SERIES-SCIENCE 


Applied  Electricity 
Astronony 

Astronony-The  Nite  Sly 
Astronony-The  Solar  System 
Basic  Electricity 
Basic  Electronics 
Basic  Transistors 


Biology 

Chemistry 

Engines 

rVtndamentals  of  Electricity 
rVtndamentals  of  Hximan  Phjreiology 
Geology 

Human  Body  $ It's  Rmetions 

Mechanics 

Meteorology 

Sound  $ Lsght 

Trouble  Shooting  Refrigeration  and 
Air  Conditioning  Systems 


SERIES-LANGUAGE-CONVERSATIONAL 

French 

German 

Rjssian 

Spanish 


SERIES-GaJERAL  WORKS 

Field  Sketching  Exercises 
Installation  of  Gears 
Valves  and  their  Rmetion 
Static  Electricity 
Shop  ^fath  - Algebra 
Shop  ^fath  - Area  Sqiaare  $ Volume 
Shop  ^fath  - Powers  of  Ten 
Chain  Ffoists 

Hand  Reamers  - Eipansion 
Hand  Reamers  - Solid 
Hand  Reamers  - Adjustable 
Gears  - Worms  and  Worm  Gears 
Gears  - Bevel  Gears 
Gears  II  - Gear  Ratios 
hand  Tools 
Tapes  and  Squares 


SERIES-aviL  SERVICE-HOME  STTO  COURSES 

Civil  Service  Job  Guide 
Clerical  $ Typi^  Tests 
Hi^  School  Equivalency  Diploma 
Stuefy  Course 

Bame  Stuefy  Course  for  Civil  Service 
Jobs 
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SERIES-CIVIL  SERVICE  (COn't.) 

Mechanical  ^ifjptitudes  S Spatial 
Relations  Tests 
Arco  Course-Auto  ^fechanics 
Hi^  School  Civil  Service 
Hew  To  Pass  Civil  Service  Tests 
Resumes  That  Get  Jobs 
American  College  Testing  Exams 
PrBliniinary  Practice  for  Hi^ 

School  Equivalency 
Diploma  Tests 
Beginning  Office  Worker 
Hew  To  Toke  Tests  and  Pass  Them 
General  Test  Practice  for  92 
Federal  Jobs 

Civil  Service  Arithmetic  and 
Vocabulary 

Civil  Service  Handbook 
Auto  Courses 

Electrician  and  Electricians  Ifelper 
^fechinists  Helper 
Junior  Draftsman 
Tabulator  Operator 
Janitor  Custodian 
Vocabulary,  Spell^g  S Grairnnar 
Practice  for  Clerical  I^pir^ 

Arco  Course  - Carpenter 


SERIES  - -MATH 

Additions  S Subtractions 
Algebra  I 
Algebra  II 
Algebra  Refresher 
Analytical  Trigonometry 
Arithmetic  of  Compixters 
Arithmetic  of  Whole  Numbers 
Basic  Math 

Basic  Math  Measuraments 
Binary  Math 
Decimals 
Fractions 

Introduction  to  Modem  Math 
Introduction  to  Numbers 
Introductory  Calculus 
Language  of  Algebra 
Logarithms-Self  Tau^ 
Modem  Algebra 
Modem  Math  Properties 
Multiplication 
Plane  Geometry 


Properties  of  Number  Systems 

Ratios  S Proportions 

Sets,  Inequalities  S Plinctions 

Seventh  Grade  Math 

Slide  Rule  Operation 

Solid  Geometry 

^plied  Trigonanetry 

Trigonometry-Practical 

Verbal  Problems  in  Algebra 

Whole  Numbers  and  Numerals 


SERIES  - ECONOMICS 

Capitalism,  Communism,  S Socialism 
Economic  Stability  S Growth 
Free  Interpretation 
International  Trade 
Taxes  and  Government  Spending 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  S It's 
Effect  on  Mon<ty  S Banking 
The  Gross  National  Product 
The  American  Business  System 


SERIES  - BUSINESS  SKILLS 
Basic  Booldceeping 

Business  Mathematics  in  Man^ement 
Decisions 

Fundamentals  of  Business  Mathematics 
Interest,  Negotiables,  Instruments, 
and  Payroll  Mathematics 
Mathematics  of  Accounting  S Finance 
Fili^  Skills 

Reading  S Evaluating  Financial  Reports 
The  Accounting  Process 


SERIES  - CONSUMER  MftTH 

Vocational  Opportunities  S lifetime 
Earnings 
Pay  CheeJe 

The  Household  Budget 
The  Wise  Bv^rer 
Income  TAx 
Insurance 
Investments 
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SERIES  - DftTA  PROCESSING 

85  Collator 
548  Interpreter 
514  Reproducing  Punch 
Prograinning  the  1620 
Programming  the  I.B.M.  1401 
Binary  fteth 

Basic  Computer  Progranming 
Arithmetic  of  Coiiputers 
Electronic  Data  Processing  Systems 
Introduction  to  Electronic  Data 
Processing 


SERIES  - PROGRAMED  READING 

Sullivan  Levels  1-8 
Programed  Reading 
Sullivan  Readers  1-8 
Skimmer  Skanners 
Craig  Reading  Programs 


SERIES  - DIDACTOR  TEACHING  MCHIME 

AW-1-5D  Basic  Engine  Lubricants 
AM-1-7D  Engine  Tune  Up 
AW-18D  Engine  Coirponent  Concepts  I 
AW-1-9D  Ehgme  Component  Concepts  II 
EM-16D  Generation  of  Electricity 
EM-1-7D  tfeing  Electricity 
EM-1-18D  Electrical  Languare 
MM-1-9D  Basic  Machines 
JM-l-lOD  Sections  Drawings 
MM-1-13D  Torch  Cutting 
Fractions,  Addition,  etc. 

Fractions,  multiplication 
How  to  Read  Scales 
Beginning  Work  With  Equations 
Reading  Engineering  Drawings  I 
Reading  Engineering  Drawings  II 
Visualisation  and  Transfer  Part  I 
Remenhering  Words  (Adult  Remedial) 
lifting  and  Yotir  Back  (Adult  Remedial) 
Ifan  and  His  Tools  (Adult  Remedial) 
Remembering  Words 
Remembering  What  You  Read 
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Women  and  Work. 

California  Univ.,  Los  Angeles.  Inst,  of  Industrial  Relations 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET.  ^ ^ 

Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  California  90024  ($.75). 

Pub  Date  ■ 64  89p. 

^WORKING  WOMENt  ^SOCIAL  CHANGE;  *LAB0R  FORCE;  EMPLOYMENT;  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS;  ^FEMALES;  LABOR  MARKET;  LABOR 
STANDARDS;  LABOR  UNIONS 

This  document  Is  one  of  a series  of  popular  pamphlets  designed  to  disseminate  Industrial  relations  resear^ 
beyond  the  professional  academic  group.  The  number  of  working  women  both  absolutely  and  relatively  has  been 
rising  and  Is  expected  to  continue  to  rise.  Factors  related  to  this  trend  are  considered.  The  introductory 
sections  describe  womanpower  as  a resource,  and  historical  work  patterns.  Another  section  considers  reasons 
for  and  rates  of  women's  participation  in  the  American  labor  force.  Facts  and  fiction  of  occupational 
concentration  are  discussed.  The  implications  of  legislation  for  women  and  employers,  women  in  professions 
and  management,  and  women  and  the  union  are  also  considered.  The  concluding  section  speculates  on  the  future 
of  vromen  in  ^e  work  force,  considers  their  Impact  on  economic  and  social  life,  and  relates  economic,  social, 
and  psychological  barriers  to  women's  employment.  P.ecommendations  of  Esther  Peterson  and  Eli  Ginzberg  are 
given.  Reading  recommendations  and  a statistical  appendix  are  also  included  In  the  document.  (FP) 
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Foreword 


'Xm  Institute  of  Indtjstbial  Belations  of 
the  University  of  Galifoniia  was  created  for  the  purpose, 
among  others,  of  conducting  research  in  industrial  rela- 
tions. A basic  problem  is  to  reach  as  large  an  audience 
as  possible.  Hence  the  Institute  seeks  throu^  this  series 
of  popular  pamphlets  to  disseminate  research  beyond 
the  professional  academic  group.  Pamphlets  like  this 
one  are  designed  for  the  use  of  management,  labor  or- 
ganizations, government  ofBcials,  schools  and  univer- 
sitieSr  and  the  goieral  public.  Those  pamphlets  already 
published  (a  list  appears  on  the  preceding  page)  have 
achieved  a wide  (&tribution  among  these  groins.  The  '] 

Institute  research  program  includes,  as  welX  a substan-  j 

tial  number  of  books,  monographs,  and  journal  articles,  I 

a list  of  which  is  available  to  interested  persons  upon  \ 

request  I 

The  problem  discussed  in  this  pamphlet— women  at 
work — ^is  of  great  and  growing  importance.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  one  in  three  persons  in  the  American  labor  force 
is  a female.  The  number  of  working  women,  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively,  has  been  rising  and  is  expected  to 
rise  further  in  the  future.  This  trend  raises  a host  of 
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questions — for  employers,  for  unions,  for  public  policy, 
and  for  women  themselves.  These  questions  are  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  pamphlet. 

Professor  Marjorie  B.  Turner  teaches  labor  economics 
at  San  Diego  State  College.  She  holds  the  PLD.  in  eco- 
nomics from  the  University  of  Texas.  She  is  the  author 
of  a previous  title  in  this  series.  Absenteeism.  By  her 
training,  her  experience,  and  her  sex  Professor  Turner 
is  qualified  as  author  of  Women  and  Work. 

The  Institute  wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the 
following  members  of  the  reading  committee  which  re- 
viewed Ae  manuscript:  Professors  Melville  Dalton,  Fred 
Massarik,  and  Frederic  Meyers,  all  of  UCLA.  The  cover 
and  illustrations  are  the  work  of  Bill  Tara.  Mrs.  Anne 
Cook  assisted  with  the  editing.  Mrs.  Betty  Wolkonsky 
typed  the  manuscript. 

The  viewpoint  is  that  of  the  author  and  is  not  neces- 
sarily that  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  or  of 
the  University  of  California. 

Benjamin  Aabon,  Director 

\ Southern  Division 

i 

j Lloyd  Ulman,  Director 

Northern  Division 
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I.  Introduction 


\Aobk,  from  the  point  q(  view  of  the  mod- 
em  Western  economy,  is  the  perfonnance  of  a service 
in  anticipation  of  a monetary  return.  This  wage  or  salary 
represents  the  economic  value  of  the  work  and  of  the 
worker,  and  presumably  is  determined  throu^  indi- 
vidual or  collective  bargaining  in  a free  marlmt.  Effort 
that  is  not  compensated  throu^  a monetary  payment 
in  sorrte  form  regardless  of  its  social  importance,  has  no 
economic  va.ue  placed  upon  it.  (The  statistical  exception 
is  the  unpaid  family  worker  on  a farm  or  in  ti. . family 
business.)  Women  who  exert  all  their  energy  in  house- 
work in  their  owri  home,  in  rearing  their  own  children, 
arid  in  uncompensated  commimity  service  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  working  at  all.  Only  those  who  clean  others* 
homes,  rear  others*  children,  in  fact,  render  services  for 
pay,  are  “workers.**  Only  those  who  seek  paid  jobs  are 
participants  in  the  labor  force. 

1.  IS  rr  **normal”  fob  women 

TO  WORK? 

An  implicit  assumption  underlies  many  studies 
of  women  and  work  in  the  Western  world — ^that  the 
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“nonnal*'  state  is  for  women  to  be  non-eamers  of  money. 
This  assinnption  is  defensible  only  from  a narrow  point 
of  view — if  Victorian  values  are  firmly  entrenched,  if 
upper-class  attitudes  provide  tbe  norm,  if  single  women 
and  low-income  women  do  mt  provide  *he  norm,  and 
if  tbe  empirically  verified  relationship  tbat  \wves*  par- 
ticipation in  a city*s  labor  force  varies  inversely  witb 
husbands*  incomes  is  of  great  significance. 

Future  studies  may  have  to  find  new  norms,  in  view 
of  the  increased  labor  force  participation  of  women.  This 
pamphlet  is  based  on  the  assum^on  that  some  labor 
force  attachment  at  some  time  is  normal  for  American 
women.  Indeed,  eight  of  ten  women  do  work  at  some 
time  or  other. 


2.  WOMANPOWER  AS  A BESOXTRCE 

In  Sir  Thomas  More*s  sixteenth-century  Uto- 
pia, every  woman  as  well  as  every  man  had  an  occupa- 
tion. What  was  to  More  a utopian  idea  of  the  organization 
of  humfm  resources  becomes  a necessity  in  wartime. 
Even  cold  war  effort  increasingly  depends  upon  a fuller 
utilization,  particularly  of  scientific  and  professional 
manpower.  Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers, 
who  represented  less  than  3 per  cent  of  the  labor  force 
in  1870  (2.8),  more  than  8 per  cent  (8.2)  in  1950,  and 
more  than  11  in  1960,  will  rise  to  more  than  14  per  cent 
in  1975.  Many  of  these  must  be  women,  for  women 
clearfy  constitute  one  area  of  our  unused  human  re- 
sources. The  National  Manpower  Council  has  estimated 
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conservatively  that  women  make  up  more  than  half  the 
professional  manpower  reserve.  At  other  levels,  nom 
participation  in  the  labor  force  may  be  less  crucial, 
particularly  during  prolonged  periods  of  underemploy- 
ment of  human  resources.  However,  since  there  are 
probably  as  many  women  of  superior  intelligence  as 
there  £u:e  men,  an  increase  in  society’s  need  for  intelli- 
gent, capable,  well-trained  persons  must  increasingly 
tap  the  reservoir  of  ^womanpower.** 

Some,  Kenneth  Boulding,  for  exmnple,  object  to  the 
whole  idea  of  “manpower”  or  “womanpower”  as  an  un- 
fortunate oversimplification  of  life  and  society.  Not  only 
this,  Boulding  thinks  this  “manpower”  abstraction,  par- 
ticularly when  coupled  with  a society  overdedicated  to 
nationad  defense  and  security,  leads  inevitably  to  a 
“solution  in  terms  of  a monolithic,  military,  communistic 
type  of  society”  in  which  allocation  is  by  conscript  or 
pohce  power. 

In  the  search  for  new  norms  for  female  participation, 
it  will  be  well  to  keep  Boulding’s  W£uning  in  mind. 


3.  WOMEN  AND  WORK  BEFORE  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

One  of  the  persistent  myths  of  our  time  is  that 
women  are  new  to  the  labor  force.  Elizabeth  Hutchins, 
writing  of  English  women  in  1915,  denied  that  there 
had  been  a “decline  and  fall  of  women  from  a golden 
age.”  1 here  is  evidence  that  primitive  women  may  have 
invented  the  textile  industry,  agriculture,  and  the  taming 
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of  small  animals.  Early  British  records  even  show  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  on  the  part  of  sixteenth-century  men 
and  women  thatcher  helpers. 

According  to  Charles  and  Mary  Beard,  the  participa- 
tion of  women  in  every  phase  of  life  and  labor  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  development  of  a Eiuropean 
civilization  in  America.  The  English  w^men  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  brou^t  with  them  their  lively  interest 
in  industrial,  political,  and  religious  activities.  Neither 
women  of  the  trading  class  nor  of  the  landed  families 
were  idle.  A granddau^ter  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
director  of  a salt  works,  and  women  were  pawnbrokers, 
moneylenders,  shopkeepers,  shipowners,  and  clothing 
contractors  for  the  army  and  navy;  they  were  bakers, 
butchers,,  brewers,  innkeepers,  as  well  as  spinners  and 
weavers.  Other  women  came  to  the  colonies  as  articles 
of  commerce — to  be  sold  as  wives — or  as  indentured 
servants,  willingly  or  unwillingly  to  work  in  the  fields 
of  the  new  counbry. 

New  En^and^s  cottage  industries  producing  broad- 
cbth,  mostly  by  women  in  their  homes,  had  a surplus 
for  export  by  the  early  1700’s.  The  lives  of  these  women 
were  profoundly  affected  by  the  development  of  the 
factory  system.  The  new  methods  occasioned  their  leav- 
ing the  securi^  of  their  homes  for  factories  where  they 
were  easily  exploited.  While  at  one  time  the  weaver  had 
trudged  many  miles  from  cottage  to  cottage  to  procure 
his  yam  from  the  women  and  had  even  had  to  resort  to 
gifts  to  encourage  diligence,  the  new  inventions  of  the 
spinning  jenny,  waterframe,  and  Crompton  s mule  rev- 
olutionized spuming  and  eventually  ended  cottage 
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industries.  By  the  nineteenth  century  (1839)  there  were 
more  women  than  men  employed  in  the  English  cotton 
industry.  In  the  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  mills  alone,  7000 
female  operatives  were  employed. 

Nor  is  the  v^man  worker  in  the  American  city  a 
twentieth-century  phenomenon.  A U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
investigation  in  1889  studied  2364  such  women  in  New 
York  City  and  determined  that  nearly  95  per  cent  of  j 

them  earned  less  than  $500  a year,  their  average  income  1 

beii^  $329.25. 

The  frontier  may  have  had  an  impact  on  women’s 
participation  in  the  labor  force  of  the  United  States,  but 
whether  the  westward  movement  reduced  their  partici- 
pation by  removing  them  physically  from  occupational  ! 

access  or  rather  opened  up  new  opportunities,  such  as 
becoming  a Harvey  girl,  is  not  clear.  The  frontier  passed 
with  the  arrival  of  the  twentieth  century. 


II.  Women  in  the  American 
Labor  Force 

1.  OVER-ALL  VIEW  OF  THE 
LABOR  FORCE 

The  striking  characteristic  of  the  U.  S.  labor 
force  of  this  century  h^  been  its  stability  as  a proportion 
of  population*  This  has  been  true  in  spite  of  the  great 
ch^ges  in  the  internal  composition,  that  is,  the  declining 
male  participation  and  the  rising  female  participation 
rate.  Clarence  Long,  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  tried  to  discover  whether  the  decrease  in  par- 
ticipation by  males  was  systematically  related  to  tire 
increase  on  tire  part  of  females.  Some  circumstantial 
evidence  suggests  that  the  drop  in  participation  rates 
among  men  over  45  years  of  age  may  be  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  entry  of  better-trained  women  who  are 
available  at  somewhat  lower  wages.  Also,  the  decline  in 
the  participation  rates  of  young  males,  and  their  longer 
school  attendance,  mi^t  be  r^ted  to  this  same  com- 
petition, or  perhaps  to  tiie  help  of  working  women  in 
paying  the  cost  of  their  education. 

However,  other  difficult  questions  remain.  Real  in- 
come has  risen  significantly,  ^^y  haven’t  people  left  the 
labor  force?  There  are  two  possible  explanations:  one, 
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diat  twentiedi-century  man's  desire  for  goods  rises  as 
rapidly  as  his  real  income;  the  other,  that  in  fact  workers 
have  increased  their  leisure  throu^  working  fewer 
hours. 

Actually  some  identifiable  groups  have  temporarily 
reduced  Aeir  participation  rates,  notably  Negroes,  in- 
cluding women,  and  the  foreign-bom.  This  may  be  due 
to  improved  economic  status  which  allows  the  group  to 
adfust  toward  the  average  rate  of  over-all  participation. 

In  some  cities  remarkable  changes  in  la^r  force  par- 
ticipation rates — either  significantly  upward  or  signifi- 
cantly downward — took  place  between  1940  and  1950. 
This  mi^t  be  explained  by  the  migration  of  workers 
toward  cities  where  job  opportunities  and  pay  are  most 
satisfactory.  Migrating,  diey  leave  behind  ibose  with 
relatively  low  propensities  to  work. 

As  for  women  in  this  over-all  picture.  Long  hypoth- 
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esizes  that  the  increases  in  female  participation  are 
due  to  the  release  of  wom^n  from  home  associated  with 
the  reduction  in  the  birth  rate,  a rise  in  the  female  sur- 
vival rate,  and  a shortening  of  the  work  week;  the 
ej^anding  employment  oppoktmities  for  the  female  at 
the  same  time  t^t  she  attained  more  education;  and 
incidentally  or  marginally,  the  extended  use  of  house- 
hold appliances.  The  temporary  decline  in  the  participa- 
tion rate  of  Negro  and  foreign-bcm  women,  as  noted 
above,  is  probably  explained  by  the  rise  in  economic 
status  of  these  groups,  allowing  Negro  girls  to  remain  in 
school  longer.  (See  appendix  tables  2 and  5.) 

It  has  b^n  suggested  that  what  is  operating  is  a long- 
term trend:  the  all-important  position  held  by  women 
before  the  Industrial  Revolution  took  production  out  of 
the  home  is  now  being  restored  by  the  current  advances 
in  technolc^  which  permit  women  to  leave  the  home  for 
outside  production  activity. 

2.  WHY  DO  AMERICAN  WOMEN  WORK? 

The  reasons  women  work  are  no  more  complex 
than  those  of  men.  Women  work  to  assure  physical 
survival,  for  personal  motives,  and  because  of  external 
factors.  Long  has  examined  these  economic  and  non- 
economic factors  at  some  length.  He  found  that  marital 
status,  possession  of  children,  husband^  earnings,  and 
^hication  are  more  important  determinants  of  whether 
women  work  than  mere  availability  of  work  or  level  of 
earnings.  Thus,  thou^  the  general  reasons  for  working 
are  the  same,  certain  factors  such  as  marital  status  are 
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more  decisive  in  determining  whether  a woman  w(»rks 
than  in  the  case  of  a man. 

a.  Physical  survival.  Many  womai  who  work  must  do 
so.  Many  are  unmarried,  with  dependents,  eith^  chil- 
dren or  close  relatives,  and  thus  are  forced  to  work.  In 
1963, 4.6  million  women  in  the  labor  force  were  heads  of 
families. 

b.  Personal  motives.  Like  men,  a woman  may  work  to 

; be  able  to  consume  or  display,  to  achieve  wealth  or 

status,  to  avoid  boredom  or  loneliness.  She  may  work 
: because  she  enjoys  her  job,  or  she  may  simply  desire  to 

I earn  at  least  minimum  ^ial  Security  benefits. 

A study  by  the  Survey  Research  Center  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  found  that  two  fifths  of  their  population 
reported  that  both  the  head  of  the  spending  unit  and  the 
wtfe  were  covered  by  Soda!  Security;  this  coverage  may 
have  been  an  important  reason  for  her  working.  In 
surveys  made  by  several  unions  a quarter  of  Uie  women 
members  who  were  married  and  separated,  or  divorced, 
gave  the  education  of  their  children  as  one  of  their  main 
reasons  for  working.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  attitudes 
toward  woman  that  we  ask  why  she  works  at  all,  rather 
than  why  she  chose  one  type  of  employment  over 
another. 

3.  CHANGING  PARTICIPATION  BATES 
OF  WOMEN 

To  say  that  women  are  and  always  have  been 
participants  in  economic  production  is  not  to  deny 
certain  changes  which  have  taken  place,  particularly 
during  the  twentieth  century. 
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a.  Long-run  upward  trend.  lu  most  Western  countries 
female  participation  in  the  labor  force  has  risen  faster 
than  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  population.  Since 
1890,  there  has  been  a gain  of  about  17  per  decade  for 
every  1000  women  14  years  of  age  or  older  in  the  United 
States.  In  1890  the  participation  rate  was  18.3  per  cent; 
in  1959  it  was  nearly  twice  that  (35.2). 

C.  E.  Persons  found  that  between  1900  and  1910  the 
number  of  women  wage  earners  in  the  U.S.  increased  by 
43  per  cent,  althou^  the  percentage  of  total  workers 
who  were  female  rose  only  about  2 per  cent.  He  also 
found  a slnft  in  female  occupations  away  from  domestic, 
agricultural,  and  foctory  work  toward  sales,  clerical,  and 
bookkeeping  occupations  in  trade  and  transportation. 
He  attributed  mudi  of  the  change  to  the  development  of 
large-scale  business  and  to  a continuing  transferral  of 
work  from  the  home  to  manufacturing  or  trade.  In  his 
opinion,  the  change  did  not  mean  that  the  total  amount 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  women  was  greater,  but  only  that 
their  work  was  increasingly  compensated  by  wages. 

More  recently,  the  increase  in  labor  force  participation 
by  women  is  due  largely  to  a rise  in  the  number  of  mar- 
ried women,  particukirly  those  over  35  years  of  age,  who 
re-enter  tl;;u  labor  force.  (See  appendix  table  1.) 

b.  War.  The  United  States  was  in  World  War  I less 
than  twenty  months.  According  to  the  National  M£Ui- 
power  Ck>uncil,  this  was  long  enou^  to  modify  tradi- 
tional patterns  of  female  employment  temporarily,  but 
too  short  to  produce  permanent  changes.  Probably  the 
only  effect  that  remained  was  the  alteration  of  the  sex 
composition  of  hi^  school  foculties.  Thus  manpower 
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shortages  of  World  War  I did  not  lead  to  any  heavy 
reliance  on  womanpower.  This  condition  prevailed  also 
in  World  War  II  even  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1942.  An 
early  e£Fort  to  register  trained  women  for  possible  use  as 
scientific  and  specialized  personnel  met  with  general  dis- 
favor  at  the  congressional  level. 

Before  World  War  II  was  over,  however,  women  who 
had  never  worked  before,  and  who  had  probably  never 
intended  to  work,  rendered  essential  services,  often  in 
occupations  traditionally  filled  by  men.  Their  willing- 
ness permitted  simultaneous  mobilization  of  men  and 
eT^ansion  of  war  industries  without  a general  labor  con- 
scription act.  The  changeover  is  illustrated  by  these 
figures  hrom  a California  aircraft  assembly  plant: 


November  1940 

Total  Employees 
. . . 14JOOO 

Women 

0 

November  1941 

. . . 20,600 

300 

December  1941 

. . . 24,600 

900 

April  1942  . . 

. . . 25,700 

3,600 

November  1942 

. . . 24,000 

13,000 

By  April  1945, 19.5  million  women  were  in  the  labor 
force  as  compared  to  13  mill'Dn  in  1940.  Even  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  the  willingness  of  women  to  work  per- 
mitted a spurt  in  industry. 

c.  Depression  and  recession.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  depression  of  the  thirties  greatly  accelerated  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  women  wage  earners.  By  1937, 
nearly  32  per  cent  of  the  nation's  gainful  workers,  in- 
cluding those  seeking  work,  were  women,  up  from  25 
per  cent  in  1930.  Studies  of  recent  recessions,  however. 
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liave  revealed  no  evidence  that  the  labor  market  partici- 
pation of  wives  is  responsive  to  a particular  spell  of  un- 
employment Indeed,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
found  that  the  growth  of  labor  force  rates  since  the  early 
1950  s has  been  greater  during  boom  periods  than  during 
recessions.  The  increase  in  labor  force  participation  by 
women  during  the  Great  Depression  may  have  been 
merefy  a part  of  the  long-run  increase  so  characteristic 
of  twentieth-century  America. 

d.  Controversial  aspects.  At  times  of  postwar  adjust- 
ment or  during  periods  of  unemployment,  women’s 
participation  in  the  labor  force  becomes  a controversial 
issue.  After  World  War  I public  speakers  and  men’s  labor 
leaders  took  the  stand  that  women  should  relinquish 
their  jobs  regardless  of  the  resulting  hardships.  At 
such  times,  people  generally  speak  of  the  Sanctity  of 
Motherhood. 

The  Women’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
worked  diligentty  against  such  pressures  after  World 
War  n.  The  Bureau’s  new  cry  was  that  “full  employ- 
ment” meant  women  as  well  as  men.  Twenty-five  yeai^ 
of  study  had  convinced  many  that  the  vast  majority  of 
women  workers  sou^t  employment  for  reasons  of 
economic  need. 

Fart  of  the  antipathy  toward  women  working  in 
periods  of  unemployment  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
women  tend  to  hold  jobs  vthile  men  are  losing  them. 
J.  B.  Parrish  thou^t  this  was  explained  by  (1)  the  loca- 
tion of  women  principally  in  those  industries  having 
secular  upward  trends,  (2)  their  location  in  industries 
having  *be  least  cychcal  decline,  and  (3)  the  creation  of 
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jobs,  throu^  machine  refinement,  for  which  women  are 
particularly  well  adapted. 

Another  aggravation  during  the  Great  Depression  was 
the  phenomenon  of  many  women  seeking  work  when 
their  husbands  lost  their  jobs.  Some,  at  least,  were  suc- 
cessful. In  view  of  soda!  attitudes,  women  finding  jobs 
when  men  cannot  raises  a clamor. 

e.  The  women*$  reserve.  The  London  Economist  has 
cited  the  *Heserve  Regiment  of  Women”  as  the  source  of 
labor  whidi  permitted  extra  output  in  the  nominal^ 
"fully  employed”  British  economy  of  the  postwar  period. 
The  British  Trade  Union  Coun^  believes  that  the  un- 
employment figures  generally  understate  unemployment 
by  the  amount  of  women  who  are  would-be  workers  but 
f^  to  register.  Married  women,  esp.^cially,  fit  very  un- 
tidily into  the  classification  of  "civilian  labor  force.” 
Clearly  there  is  much  “hidden  unemployment,”  particu- 
larly among  married  women. 

That  the  American  labor  force  has  its  women’s  reserve 
is  demonstrated  by  the  evidences  of  two  wars  and  the 
postwar  boom.  The  increase  in  women  employed  in 
periods  of  boom  supports  the  thesis  that  employment 
opportunities  for  women  are  a major  factor  in  determin- 
ing their  proportion  in  the  labor  force. 

Can  it  be  that  the  wartime  and  boom  participation 
rate  of  women  represents  not  only  patriotism  but  also 
their  fundamental  desire  to  take  their  place  in  the  labor 
force? 
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III.  Women  and  the 
Labor  Market 

Arom  the  time  of  entry  into  the  labor  force, 
the  distinguishing  features  of  present-day  women^s 
employment  experience  are  discontinuity  of  work  and 
occupational  concentration. 

1.  DISCONTINUITY  OF  LABOR 
FORCE  ATTACHMENT 

This  is  distinct  hrom  job  turnover.  Women 
enter  the  labor  market,  often  as  part-time  workers, 
during  their  hi^  school  years.  Upon  marriage  or,  more 
recenUy,  upon  the  arrivEd  of  the  first  child,  they  leave, 
perhaps  to  return  again  after  the  children  are  in  school 
or  no  longer  at  home.  This  discontinuity  of  labor  force 
participation  is  due  only  in  part  to  personal  preference  or 
public  social  attitudes.  As  a country  we  l:^ve  failed  to 
provide  a realistic  alternative,  except  during  wartime. 
Then  we  did  provide  nursery  schools,  at  least,  for  the 
children  of  working  women. 

a.  Part-time  work.  Probably  some  of  the  discontinuity 
is  simpty  "liidden  unemployment*"  of  those  desiring,  k 
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not  seeking,  part-time  jobs.  Indeed,  society  loses  the 
valuable  services  of  many  highly  trained  women  ihrou^ 
the  failure  to  provide  such  employment.  The  clearest 
labor  demand  by  the  American  woman  today  is  for  part- 
time  work  at  all  occupational  levels.  This  demand  is 
especially  urgent  among  women  under  35  years  of  age 
who  have  skills  which,  without  use,  may  be  lost. 

b.  Return  to  work  among  older  women.  Probably  the 
most  significant  postwar  development  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket behavior  of  women  has  been  the  return  to  full-time 
work  by  older  women  as  their  children  grow  up  and 
their  homemaking  responsibilities  decline.  The  return  to 
the  labor  force  was  so  marked,  according  to  the  Mordhly 
Labor  Review^  that  by  1950  women  between  the  ages 
35  and  65  represented  a greater  proportion  of  the  labor 
force  than  of  the  population  as  a whole.  Women  return 
to  occupations  of  every  sort,  including  service,  sales, 
clerical,  and  managerial.  Some  women  over  45  years  of 
age  become  private  household  workers. 

Older  wo^en  face  even  more  employer  bias  than  older 
men.  The  experience  of  some  employers,  however,  has 
been  so  satisfactory  that  they  actively  seek  older  workers 
as  more  stable  and  responsible  than  young  girls. 

Many  older  women  returning  to  work  must  accept  fobs 
at  a lower  status  and  pay  than  their  abilities  would  war- 
rant. Some  have  lost  skill  and  competence.  Where  the 
maintenance  of  proficiency  is  most  important — as  in 
professional,  managerial,  and  skilled  occupations — it  is 
also  most  difficult  Once  again,  the  part-time  work  which 
women  with  home  commitments  desire,  and  which 
might  permit  sldll-matntenance,  is  not  usually  available. 
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Whether  a woman  can  re-enter  the  labor  force  at  or  near 
her  exit  status  is»  finally^  a function  of  demand.  For 
teachers  and  nurses*  re-entry  has  been  possible  in  recent 
years. 

c.  Womans  dual  role.  The  discontinuity  of  labor  force 
participation  by  women  is  clearly  rooted*  not  in  woman^s 
perversity  or  flinty  nature*  but  in  her  cultural  role  and 
her  very  biological  being.  Simone  de  Beauvoir  in  The 
Second  Sex  has  described  with  great  power  the  complex 
biological  processes  of  the  female  and  the  physiological 
toll  taken  by  childbearing.  She  demonstrates  that  the 
length  of  maternal  servitude  is  not  derived  from  biobgy* 
but  is  socially  determined* 

Whether  biological  or  social*  woman^s  role  is  indeed 
dual  in  our  society  and  largely  accounts  for  her  occu- 
pational pattern  of  discontinuous  attachment  to  the  labor 
force.  Single  women  do  not  exhibit  this  discontinuity  of 
attachment.  (See  appendix  table  1.)  Sweden  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  recognized  the  need  of  the  married 
working  woman  and  her  children  to  aid  and  protection* 
and  also  ""the  ri^t  of  the  working  woman  to  marry  and 
have  children.” 


^ 2.  OCCUPATIONAL  CONCENTRATION 

f To  most  generations  there  have  been  jobs 

[ which  were  "womens”  jobs.  The  present  generation  is 

I no  exception.  The  National  Manpower  Council  has 

I found  a concentration  of  hi^  school  girls  in  clerical 

sbidies.  Those  who  enter  the  labor  market  after  gradua- 
tion often  are  empbyed  as  secretaries*  stenographers* 
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and  typists.  The  majority  of  women  completing  college 
enter  professional  and  related  occupations,  especially 
teaching,  hut  also  nursing,  recreation,  social  work,  and 
so  on.  The  young  woman  who  does  not  finish  hi^  school 
may  he  a farm  worker,  an  operative  in  manufacturing, 
a sendee  worker,  a private  household  worker,  or  a sales- 
woman. 

This  occupational  concentration  is  a ^t  \nduch  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  initial  work  experience  of  young 
mea  Without  greater  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
largely  a self-imposed  concentration  or  acceptance  of 
the  now  traditional  occupations,  at  least  among  college 
graduates,  who  presumably  have  more  choices  open  to 
them.  In  many  cases,  young  college  women  may  de- 
liberately choose  to  train  for  occupations  where  dis- 
continuity of  job  holding  is  an  accepted  practioe,  as  in 
teaching. 

a.  The  sex  label:  a ctdturalfactor.  "Sex  labeling  seems 
to  have  a major  influence  on  the  distribution  of  jobs 
between  men  and  women.  It  affects  not  only  the  initial 
work  experience  of  a woman,  but  also  her  diance  of 
promotion. 

The  sex  label  is  a stable  but  not  unchanging  cultural 
factor  in  the  labor  market.  Growth  in  the  employment 
of  women  has,  at  least  to  some  extent,  been  throu^ 
their  entering  occupations  heretofore  exclusively  male. 
An  sample  is  the  virtual  capture  of  clerical  positions 
by  the  female.  Even  the  executive  secretarial  position, 
the  apex  of  the  clerical  pyramid.  Is  now  more  often  held 
by  a woman  than  by  a man.  Her  entrance  into  federal 
government  employment  dates  brom  the  Civil  War, 
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when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  discovered  that  his 
dau^ter  could  well  replace  men  needed  in  the  field. 
She  was  given  long  shears,  about  half  pay,  and  the  job 
of  cutting  money,  a meager  but  important  beginning  for 
federal  careers  for  women. 


The  real  question  is  whether  women  have  special 
characteristics  which  make  them  suitable  employees  for 
some  jobs  and  not  for  others.  Certain  demonstrated 
average  differences  exist  between  the  physical  attri* 
butes  of  men  and  of  women.  How  relevant  are  these  to 
individual  cases?  Clearly  some  women  are  larger  and 
stronger  than  some  men. 

Women  who  have  been  doing  stoop  farm  labor  in 
Texas  have  appealed  to  the  Department  of  Highways 
to  lift  its  ban  against  the  hiring  of  women  for  roadside 
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clean-up.  These  women  are  seeking  jobs  somewhat 
lifter  than  those  they  have  been  filling.  They  have  been 
barred  from  roadside  jobs  because  of  alleged  unsuit- 
ability for  women.  The  Soviet  and  Chinese  societies  have 
demonstrated  to  amazed  Westerners  how  physically 
able  women  workers  can  be,  an  example  not  to  be  envied 
but  one  which  may  help  us  to  think  more  rationally 
about  women  and  Aeir  capabilities. 

Other  than  sheer  physical  strength,  apparently  there 
is  no  real  evidence  that  there  are  sex-linked  ch^cter- 
istics  or  aptitudes  which  suit  women  for  some  jobs  and 
not  others.  Differences  found  between  men  and  women 
are  largely  the  product  of  such  cultural  Actors  as  back- 
ground, interest,  and  experience.  In  individual  cases, 
generalizations  are  hardly  reliable. 

b.  Resistance  to  women  in  some  /obs.  The  resistance 
to  permitting  womm  to  hold  jobs  labeled  ^men"*  has 
very  little  to  do  with  whether  women  are  qualified  and 
able  to  hold  such  jobs.  In  studies  made  in  wartime, 
neither  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the  British  armed  forces,  nor 
the  Women’s  Bureau  found  real  differences  in  women’s 
performance  in  mechanical  and  technical  work  and  lathe 
operation  in  comparison  with  men  of  similar  aptitude. 

The  important  giveaway  is  that  the  sex  label  is  not 
consistently  appli^,  even  within  a ^en  country.  The 
same  job  may  be  considered  female  in  one  region,  city, 
company,  pl^t,  or  department,  and  male  in  another. 
Although  the  label  is  often  viewed  as  permanent,  substi- 
tution of  females  for  males  may  take  place  without  diffi- 
culty, especially  in  periods  of  manpower  shortage.  The 
resistance  that  does  occur  comes  from  the  existing  work 
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force,  employers,  or  perhaps  customers,  and  varies 
markedly  wiA  members  of  different  socio-economic  or 
occupational  groups.  Paradoxically,  some  women  si^> 
port  and  even  applaud  the  label  which  excludes  their 
sex.  Resistance  may  be  strongest  in  occupations  where 
job  status  is  significant  or  where  new  women  workers 
represent  a dir^t  threat  to  the  job  security  of  men. 

3.  FACT,  FICTION,  AND 
HALF-TRUTHS 

The  National  Manpower  Coimcil  has  found 
ample  fiction  but  little  factual  information  to  character- 
ize women  employees  further. 

a.  Fiction:  Women  are  high-cost  employees.  It  is  true 
that  when  women  are  hired  for  the  first  time,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  separate  rest  rooms  and  clever, 
more  agreeable  working  conditions,  or  perhaps  to  re- 
organize the  work  in  such  a way  that  heavy  tasks  are 
relocated.  The  Council  concluded  that  su^  costs  are 
ne^^ble  in  the  few  cases  ^ere  they  occur.  Employers 
believe  costs  are  sex-linked  when  they  are  more  prob- 
ably occupationally-linked. 

b.  Fiction:  Because  of  labor  turnover  of  mommy  In- 
vestment in  their  training  is  wasted.  The  grounds  for 
this  belief  are  weak.  A study  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Social  Sdence  Research  Council  showed  that  among 
groups  of  men  and  women  comparable  in  terms  of  age, 
marital  status,  length  of  time  in  the  labor  force,  and 
migration  patterns,  in  a ^ven  period  women  held  about 
the  same  number  of  jol^  as  men  did.  The  real  point  is 
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that  American  workers,  men  and  women,  are  highty 
mobile,  especially  in  times  of  hi^  employment. 

Furriier,  the  SSRG  study  indicated  that  joVleaving 
by  men  and  women  is  concentrated  in  particular  occu- 
pational groups.  Age  and  length  of  service  are  also  sig- 
nificant determinants,  for  men  as  well  as  for  women. 

c.  Fiction:  Women  do  not  make  good  supervisors. 
Where  women  have  been  utilized  as  supervisors  of  men 
and  women,  assuming  careful  selection,  adequate  train- 
ing, and  the  support  by  their  superiors  necessary  to  any 
effective  supen^on,  they  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  perform  this  function,  according  to  the  Man- 
power Council 

d.  Fiction:  The  low  occupational  status  of  women  is 
due  solely  to  the  reluctance  of  male  employers  to  pro- 
mote them.  On  the  whole,  women  are  less  desirous  of 
and  less  well  prepared  for  promotion  than  men.  This 
situation  may  result  in  part  from  the  pervading  necessity 
of  women  workers  to  ^vide  their  loyalties  between  job 
and  home.  Furthermore,  the  discontinuity  of  their  work 
careers  often  prevents  their  acquisition  of  as  much 
seniority,  experience,  and  sldU  as  men.  They  also  tend 
to  enter  occupations  (Bering  restricted  opportunities  for 
advancement,  or  to  take  factory  jobs  out  of  the  lines  of 
progression.  Sex  labeling  takes  its  toll  Women  remain 
unprepared  for  promotion,  believing  such  opportunities 
are  not  available. 

Moreover,  women  may  fail  to  consider  their  attach- 
ment to  the  labor  force  a permanent  one,  regardless  of 
how  many  years  they  work.  Negro  women,  who  consti- 
tute more  than  12%  of  the  female  labor  force,  accentuate 
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tile  pattern  of  low  occupational  status  because  of 
both  inadequacy  of  training  and  racial  discrimination. 
Finally,  given  ^e  nature  of  the  labor  market,  it  must 
be  expected  that  untrained  women  as  well  as  men  will 
continue  to  fill  jobs  of  low  economic  status,  when  they 
can  find  work  at  all. 

e.  Fiction:  AU  women  share  a rdatwely  high  sickness 
rate.  Women  as  a group  show  a greater  tendency  toward 
work  absence  than  men.  Not  all  women,  however,  share 
the  same  hi^  illness  rate.  There  are  apparently  sig- 
nificant differences  in  absence  rates  due  to  menstruation 
and  illness  among  women  in  white-collar  and  manual 
work,  women  horn  different  racial  and  ethnic  groiq>s, 
and  older  and  younger  women. 

Certainly  a hi^  sickness  rate  is  not  peculiarly  and 
permanentiy  female.  A Public  Health  Service  study  of 
worktime  lost  because  of  illness  or  injury  between  July 
1959  and  June  1960  showed  an  average  of  5.6  days  lost 
by  women  and  5.5  days  by  men.  A U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  study  of  sick  leave  records  for  1961  also 
found  little  difference  between  men  and  women.  What 
difference  existed  mi^t  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
women  f^eral  employees  are  concentrated  in  the  lowest 
salary  levels,  where  absences  are  more  common,  to  men 
as  well  as  women. 

f.  Fiction:  Family  status  is  unaffected  by  a womans 
fob.  Most  psychologists  and  sociologists  have  assumed 
that  the  status  of  women  workers  is  more  liliely  to  be 
a function  of  their  husbands*  or  hithers*  occupations  than 
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of  tlieir  own,  but  some  believe  that  married  women  con- 
tribute to  tbe  status  of  tbeir  families  in  important  ways. 

For  one  thing,  a wife's  earnings  will  give  access  to 
status  symbols  such  as  schooling,  housing,  furnishings, 
automol5iles,  vacations,  and  so  on,  which  are  largely  a 
matter  of  income.  This  may  be  important  to  tbe  husband, 
especially  when  he  is  becoming  established  in  a business 
or  profession,  or  as  a means  of  obscuring  his  own  lade 
of  financial  success.  On  tbe  otber  hand,  her  worldng 
may  imply  that  her  husband  is  not  doing  well  in  his  work 
and  tbus  may  lower  the  family  status. 

The  position  the  woman  holds  may  have  some  status 
implications  for  her  family.  Often,  her  job  status  will  be 
lower  than  her  husband's,  but  the  effect  of  this  may  be 
overcome  by  the  additional  income  she  earns  for  the 
family.  On  the  other  hand,  she  may  have  a white-collar 
job  and  her  husband  a blue-colkn  job.  Especially  for 
Negro  women  has  there  been  a wider  range  of  occu- 
pations open  than  that  available  to  Negro  men. 

The  labor  force  entry  of  more  and  more  middle-  and 
upper-class  women  of  extensive  education  probably  will 
bring  about  the  achievement  of  equal  job  status  with 
their  husbands.  In  any  case,  the  wffe's  participation  in 
the  labor  force  will  remain  a powerful  determinant  of 
family  status. 
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IV.  Women,  Employers, 
and  the  State 
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.^Lgitatxon  3N  this  country  for  limitation 
of  the  women’s  workday  began  as  early  as  1834,  when 
a trade  union  group  in  Boston  said  of  the  cotton  mill 
owners  that  "they  must  be  forced  to  shut  their  mills  at 
a regular  hour.”  But  the  strikes  and  petitions  for  legis- 
lation were  directed  at  achieving  the.  ten-hour  day  for 
all  workers.  Somewhere  along  the  line,  the  general 
demands  were  tailored  to  legislation  specificsdly  for 
women.  Whether  this  was,  as  some  have  said,  a design 
to  keep  women  from  becoming  competitive  for  men’s 
jobs  is  not  known.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  employer  of 
women  has  been  subject  to  special  regulation,  and  courts 
and  students  have  long  debated  whe^er  such  legislation 
was  an  interference  with  woman’s  freedom  to  contract, 
or  simply  a recognition  of  the  weakness  of  her  bargaining 
power  and  consequent  need  of  protection. 

1.  DOES  LEGISLATION  HELP 
OR  HURT  WOMEN? 

Laws  directed  at  the  welfare  of  the  working 
woman  have  cut  more  than  one  way.  One  woman  lawyer 
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has  alleged:  ""All  the  rules  of  law  that  deprived  women 
of  their  most  fundamental  ri^ts  have  been  called 
"protective/ 

A study  made  in  the  1920  s concluded  that  protective 
labor  legislation  had  probably  inhibited  the  expansion 
of  employment  opportimities  for  women.  The  suggested 
solution  to  this  ^lemma  was  to  raise  the  status  of  all 
sublevel  worWs.  The  Women's  Bureau  stiU  holds  this 
view. 

£.  £.  Witte>  however>  thou^t  the  whole  argument 
largely  a tempest  in  a teapot.  Writing  in  1927»  he  claimed 
that  special  bbor  legislation  for  women  was  not  wide- 
spread and  therefore  had  little  impact^  for  good  or  evil» 
and  had  almost  no  effect  on  the  general  level  of  women  s 
hours  of  labor»  wages»  and  working  conditions.  Of  the 
four  kinds  of  labor  legislation — prohibitory  laws»  laws 
requiring  special  equipment  where  women  are  em- 
ployed»  minimum  wage  laws  for  women,  and  laws  on 
women  s hours  of  labor — Witte  considered  the  regula- 
tion of  hours  the  most  important  in  1927. 

The  controversy  over  whether  legislation  has  worked 
to  womens  bvor  or  disbvor  remains  unsettled,  even 
today.  Re-examining  in  1959  three  of  the  best  studies 
of  the  impact  of  minimum  wages  on  the  employment  of 
women,  J.  M.  Peterson  insists  that  there  were  indeed 
reduced  employment  opportunities.  Surely  the  Women  s 
Bureau  is  correct — the  appropriate  tactic  is  to  improve 
substandard  conditions  generally  rather  than  only  those 
of  women.  But  what  of  outri^t  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  sex?  Can  it  be  cured  by  law? 
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2.  EQUAL  PAY  ISSUE 

Probably  no  issue  has  concerned  women>  or 
economists>  more  than  the  question  of  how  wages  for 
women  could  remain  permanently  depressed  vis-^-vis 
men.  In  a free  market  economy>  such  a phenomenon 
could  be  explained  only  if  the  efficiency  of  performance 
was  not  really  equal  or  if  other  costs  such  as  excessive 
sickness  absences  were  present  £conomist  after  econo- 
mist has  studied  this  question  without  being  able  to 
show  that  either  was  generally  true>  except  for  some 
heavy  exertion  jobs.  Why,  then,  were  not  women  substi- 
tuted freely  for  men,  at  least  in  those  occupations  where 
their  efficiency  value  was  greater? 

P.  Sargant  Florence,  a British  eo(»ionust,  wrote  in  1931 
that  the  fundamental  factor  was  *Vomen*s  supply  price 
curve,"*  that  is,  there  was  always  a certain  amount  of 
**self-low-priced""  labor,  but  otherwise  the  gains  to 
women  would  hnve  to  be  quite  hi^  to  get  them  to 
work  and  thus  the  advantages  to  employers  of  hiring 
women  would  disappear.  David  Schwartzman  goes  even 
further,  arguing  that  the  total  srqyply  of  fen^  labor 
is  invariant  with  respect  to  wages. 

Another  factor  accounting  for  nonsubstitution  is  the 
documented  resistance  of  trade  unions  to  the  extension 
of  greater  employment  opportunities  to  women. 

Since  World  War  I the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  insisted  that  wage  rates  should 
be  based  on  occupation,  and  not  on  sex.  Their  position 
on  all  social  legislation  is  that  characteristics  such  as  sex 
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or  race  are  not  proper  or  appropriate  reasons  for  dif- 
ferentiation of  wages. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  1963  congressional  hearings  on 
the  equal  pay  bill,  some  employers  continued  to  insist 
that  state  ^gulatory  legislation  and  hi^  absence  rates 
already  make  women  hi^-cost  employees.  Probably  the 
difference  between  the  e^rience  of  employers  and  the 
findings  of  studies  may  be  explained  by  noting  that  many 
complaining  employers  have  no  meaningful  comparative 
base,  that  any  employees  available  to  them  for  these 
jobs  mi^t  have  the  same  hi^  absence  rate.  Nor  do 
economists  believe  there  are  any  other  permanent  hi^ 
costs  associated  with  hiring  women,  thou^  there  may 
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be  initial  costs  such  as  the  installation  of  rest  rooms. 
The  state  law  issue  is  further  examined  below. 

The  prindple  of  imequal  pay  has  died  hard.  Michigan 
and  Montana  in  1919  were  the  first  states  to  pass  a kvv 
carrying  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Nd: 
imtil  1943  did  any  other  states  follow  suit,  and  by  1949 
there  were  only  nine  such  laws.  In  1963  only  22  states 
had  such  legislation.  A federal  equal  pay  bill  was  intro* 
duced  in  1945  and  in  every  session  of  Congress  there* 
after  before  it  was  finally  passed  in  1963.  For  whatever 
reason,  the  unregulated  market  had  never  adjusted 
women’s  wages  to  those  of  men. 

The  impact  of  the  equal  pay  law  will  imdoubtedly  be 
studied  by  the  Women’s  Bureau.  Since  more  than  half 
the  women  in  the  labor  force  work  in  the  22  states 
already  having  such  legislation,  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
the  federal  law  vwll  seriously  reduce  the  employment 
opportunities  of  women.  \^at  is  expected  is  that 
women’s  wages  vwll  be  raised  to  the  level  of  those  of 
men  working  in  the  same  plant  and  same  occupation. 
Differentials  in  earnings  due  to  seniority,  merit,  and 
ni^twork  vdll  not  disappear.  But  differentials  based  on 
minority  group  status  or  sex  will  be  illegal  The  occu- 
pation, not  the  sex  of  the  worker,  vrill  determine  the 
wage.  What  the  free  market  never  did  for  women,  the 
law  is  attempting. 

3.  FEDERAL  LAWS 

Federal  laws  affecting  women  employees  are 
of  two  kinds:  those  dealing  directly  with  employee  wel* 
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fare  such  as  wages,  hours,  equal  pay,  and  social  security; 
and  those  extending  protection  to  employees  in  their 
ri^t  to  organize.  None  of  these  specifically  mention 
women  as  a group  to  be  treated  separately.  Even  the 
equal  pay  law  is  drawn  as  a prohi&tion  of  wage  dif- 
ferentials based  on  sex,  and  its  remedies  are  available 
to  men  as  well  as  women. 

a.  Wages  and  hours.  In  the  wage  and  hour  regulations 
certain  exemptions  have  relevance  to  women  in  the  labor 
force.  Women  working  in  small-volume  retail  or  service 
(including  laundry)  establishments  are  not  covered. 
Switchboard  operators  of  few  stations,  harvest  workers, 
hospital  workers,  seafood  processors,  all  are  unprotected. 
Domestic  workers  are  not  considered  to  be  in  interstate 
commerce  and  thus  are  dependent  on  state  law,  if  pro- 
tected at  all. 

Social  Security  laws,  however,  now  include  domestic 
workers  and  many  others  unprotected  as  to  federal  hour 
and  w£^e  standards.  Assuming  enforcement,  a domestic 
worker  regularly  employed  by  one  employer  will  be 
eligible  at  62  at  least  for  minimum  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, almost  regardless  of  her  hourly  w£^e  rate,  since 
coverage  is  mandatory  for  workers  receiving  in  a 
quarter  from  one  employer. 

b.  The  right  to  organize.  The  federal  protection  of  the 
ri^t  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  extends  to 
certain  important  occupations  of  women,  such  as  jobs 
in  the  textile  and  garment  industries  and  office  and 
clerical  occupations,  when  these  are  not  supervisory. 

The  specific  exemptions  affecting  women  particularly 
are  those  of  domestic  servants  and  agricultural  workers 
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as  defined  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (an  ex- 
ceedingly complicated  definiticm  based  partly  on  geo- 
graphical proximity  to  markets).  Althou^  these  occu- 
pations are  of  less  relative  importance  today  than  in  the 
past,  low  standards  cmitinue  to  prevail  in  Aem. 

Nor  do  women  professional  employees  have  protec- 
tion. Teachers,  of  course,  tend  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  federal  protection.  But  nurses  and  other  personnel  in 
nonprofit  hospitals  are  specifically  denied  federal  pro- 
tection. The  American  Nurses  Association  has  for  some 
time  been  conducting  a legislative  campaign  to  change 
this.  Whether  such  excluded  employees  can  organize  or 
not  dq^tends  to  a large  extent  on  state  law. 

4.  STATE  BEGTJLATION 

There  is  great  disparity  among  the  states  in 
the  amount  and  quality  of  regulaticm  of  women’s  work- 
ing conditions.  In  1960,  33  states  had  mmimiiin  wages 
for  women  (19  laws  were  for  women  only);  20  had  equal 
pay  (13  for  females  only);  43  had  maximum  daily  and 
we^y  hours  for  women  in  one  or  more  industries;  25 
regulated  the  length  of  the  meal  period;  12  required  a 
rest  period;  21  regulated  ni^tshift  work  of  women;  19 
regulated  industi^  homework;  26  had  occupational 
lii^tations  which  applied  to  women;  46  had  some  regn- 
laticm  on  seating  of  women  employees;  and  12  regulated 
the  amount  of  wei^t  a women  might  be  required  to  lift. 

Other  state  laws  important  to  women  are  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws  which  deny  benefits  for  specified 
periods  during  pregnancy  and  after  childbirth,  or  when 
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a woman  quits  a job  because  she  must  move  with  her 
husband  to  a new  location.  The  President’s  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women  found  that  women  employees 
predominate  in  several  groups  now  excluded  from  cover* 
age  under  unemployment  compensation,  inchding  em- 
ployees in  firms  wi&  less  than  four  workers,  employees 
of  nonprofit  organizations,  and  domestic  servants  in 
private  homes. 

Welfrue  laws  also  affect  women’s  participation  and 
adjustment  in  the  labor  force.  For  example,  in  many 
states  a mother  receiving  aid  for  her  dependent  children 
may  not  supplement  this  aid  without  losing  her  eligi- 
bili^.  Althou^  the  intention  is  proper  care  of  £e 
children,  total  disqualification  would  not  seem  to  be  the 
only  sohtion. 

Laws  affecting  female  employees  vary  so  greatly  from 
state  to  state  tlmt  generalization  is  difficult.  GaUfomia 
and  Texas,  both  with  sizable  industrial  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural labor  forces,  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
differences  among  the  states. 

a.  CaUfomia.  The  GaUfomia  le^lative  code  ex- 
tensively regulates  occupations  of  women  in  industry, 
including  those  in  trade  and  manufacturing  personal 
service  (beau^  shops,  etc.);  canning,  freezing  and  pre- 
serving *homework’’;  public  housekeeping  (inch^g 
restaurants,  camps,  clubs,  hospitals,  private  schools  and 
colleges);  the  laundry  industry;  and  tiie  amusement  and 
recreation  industries.  Agricultural  operations  on  the 
frurm  and  with  farm  products  and  tecimical  and  clerical 
occupations  are  also  regulated.  About  the  only  occupa- 
tions common  to  women  which  are  not  covered  are 
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public  employment,  including  that  in  public  schools, 
and  service  in  private  households. 

Specifically  excepted  occupations  are  managerial, 
creative,  or  Uoensed  profession^ds  (law,  medicine,  teach- 
ing, accounting,  etc.);  telephone  operators  whose  duties 
as  operators  are  incidental  to  other  duties;  graduate  or 
student  nurses  in  accredited  schools  and  hospitals;  and 
performers. 

These  and  other  exceptions  are  clearly  intended  to 
support  women  s competitive  ability  to  hold  jobs.  For 
instance,  the  prohibition  of  hours  in  excess  of  8 a day 
or  48  a week  does  not  affect  workers  in  industries  where 
perishable  foods  are  being  processed,  or  in  licensed 
laboratories.  Special  orders,  however,  are  issued  on 
hours  worked  by  performers,  cannery  workers,  hotel  and 
restaurant  workers,  and  the  like.  The  exceptions  to  the 
minimum  wage  are  in  the  interest  of  entry  workers, 
including  women  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over;  minors; 
and  physically  handicapped  persons  working  under 
permits  granted  by  the  Industrial  Welhire  Commission. 

Enforcement  of  the  labor  code  and  the  promotion  of 
wage  earners*  welfare  are  functions  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Relations,  supplemented  by  such 
bodies  as  the  Industrial  Safely  Board  and  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission.  Written  complaints  are  not  neces- 
sary to  initiate  an  investigation,  since  in  most  instances 
the  administrative  agency  is  empowered  to  prevent 
violations.  However,  any  employer  who  discriminates 
against  or  discharges  an  employee  because  of  a com- 
plaint is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 
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California  regulates  the  facilities  for  all  employees 
extensively.  In  some  instances  there  are  special  pro- 
visions for  women : seating  for  female  elevator  operators; 
limitations  on  lifting  wei^ts  and  carrying  heavy  obfects 
up  and  down  stairs;  provision  of  meal  periods;  rest 
periods;  dressing  and  rest  rooms;  elevator  service  to  the 
fourth  or  hi^er  floors;  suitable  covering  for  cement 
floors.  These  regulations  are  directed  toward  the  health 
and  safety  of  female  workers  and  the  protection  of  their 
minimum  wage,  which  is  to  be  also  an  equal  wage  for 
equal  work.  Possibly  these  requirements  do  make  the 
cost  of  hiring  women  somewlmt  hi^er  than  it  would 
be  in  their  absence,  but  the  stand^ds  are  not  extra- 
ordinarily hi^  and  apparently  have  not  resulted  in 
substitution  of  men  for  women.  Probably  these  regula- 
tions have  simply  resulted  in  better  working  conditions 
for  all  workers.  Voluntary  compUanoe  is  widespread. 

Since  1961,  public  employees  have  had  the  ri^  to 
participate  in  the  activities  of  employee  organizations 
of  their  own  choosing  unless  forbi^en  to  do  so  by  the 
legislature.  Public  agencies  may  not  discriminate  against 
those  employees  who  do  join.  protection  is  intended 

to  stren^en  merit  and  civil  service  methods  of  em- 
ployer-employee relations  rather  than  to  replace  them. 
Consequent^  employees  are  also  protected  in  their  indi- 
vidual bargaining  ri^ts. 

California’s  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act  safeguards 
the  opportunity  of  persons  to  seek,  obtain,  and  hold 
employment  without  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
religious  creed,  color,  natimial  origin,  or  ancestry,  but 
not  on  account  of  sex.  The  California  guide  to  lawful 
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and  unlav/fol  pre-employment  inquiries  is  not  con- 
cerned, therefore,  with  the  question  of  sex. 

b.  Texas*  The  paucity  of  regulation  of  working  condi- 
tions in  Texas  is  dramatized  by  the  absence  of  any  ad- 
ministrative body  comparable  to  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations  or  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Gonunission.  The  Texas  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  may 
collect  facts  and  the  Industrial  Commission  may  in- 
vestigate disputes,  but  no  broad-powered  agencies 
exist  to  promote  the  welfare  of  workers  generally. 

Texas  has  uo  mminrinm  wage  law,  a 75-cent  rnitiimum 
wage  law  having  failed  to  pass  the  1963  legislature. 

Certain  minimal  standards  of  health  and  safety  are 
provided,  presumably  to  be  enforced  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  who  may 
enter  a factory  upon  the  written  complaint  of  two  or 
more  persons.  The  remedy  is  to  give  notice  of  the  facts 
to  the  county  or  district  attorney,  an  elected  officiaL  No 
protection  is  afforded  those  re^tering  such  complaints. 

The  regulation  of  hours  of  females  establishes  a 9- 
hour  day  and  a 54-hour  week,  but  the  exceptions  are 
numerous.  Executive  or  outside  sales  employees,  hos- 
pital employees,  clerical  and  food  processing  employees 
are  all  exempt.  Female  bank  employees  may  work  no 
more  than  12  hours  per  day,  and  this  only  within  a 54- 
hour  week.  In  textiles,  a 10-hour  day  and  a 60-hour  week 
are  permitted,  and  in  laundries  an  11-hour  day  in  a 54- 
hour  week  is  legal,  if  double  time  is  paid  for  hours  in 
excess  of  9.  Even  these  provisions  go  out  the  window 
during  national  emergencies  in  industries  covered  by 
federal  law. 
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About  the  only  other  special  le^lation  for  women 
has  to  do  with  seating,  toilets,  and  washrooms.  Female 
Texans  must  be  provided  witb  suitable  seats  for  use 
when  not  engaged  in  active  duties  of  their  employment! 
Even  these  chairs  may  be  removed  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 


As  for  toilets,  every  covered  industrial  establishment 
must  be  equipped  “with  sufficient  water  closets,  earth 
closets,  or  privies*'  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  25 
males  and  one  to  every  20  females.  Apparently  these 
must  remain,  even  during  national  emergencies. 

It  is  unlikely  that  what  special  legislation  there  is  for 
female  employees  in  Texas  seriously  afFects  either  their 
working  conditions,  the  cost  of  hiring  them,  or  their 
inherent  ri^t  to  make  free  individual  contracts. 

Texas  has  no  specific  legislation  protecting  employees 
in  their  right  to  strike.  Although  “die  inherent  ri^ts  of 
a person  to  work  and  bargain  freely  with  his  employer. 
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individually  or  collectively”  are  recognized,  state  law 
forbids  any  o£Bdal  or  group  of  ofiBcials  of  the  state,  or 
of  a city,  municipality,  county,  or  other  political  sub- 
division, to  enter  into  a collective  agreement  with  a labor 
organization.  Indeed,  such  officials  may  not  even  recog- 
nize a labor  organization  as  the  bargaining  agent  of 
public  employees.  Presumably  teachers  are  ^BFected  by 
this  provision. 

Texas  regulates  imions  and  union-security  clauses 
extensively,  having  been  one  of  the  first  states  to  pass 
a “ri^t  to  work”  law  in  1947. 

In  legislative  aspects  Texas  remains  true  to  her  pioneer 
tradition  of  being  '"Hell  for  women  and  oxen.” 

5.  LAWS  IN  OTHER  CX)tJNTRIES 

Women  have  received  special  legislative  at- 
tention in  all  societies.  European  countries  have  gener- 
ally had  more  prohibitory  legislation,  more  childbirth 
protection,  and  more  maternity  benefits  than  have  been 
afforded  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  women  have  extensive  protective 
legislation.  They  enjoy  the  “ri^t  to  work,”  that  is,  to 
hold  a job,  the  ri^t  to  equal  pay  on  a job,  and  special 
rights  daring  pregnancy,  nursing,  and  motherhood.  For 
instance,  if  during  pregnancy  a woman  must  be  put  on 
a lifter  job,  she  will  nevertheless  receive  her  old,  hi^r 
rate  of  pay.  She  is  entitled  to  paid  maternity  feave  of 
56  days  before  and  56  days  after  a normal  birth,  and 
may  combine  this  with  her  ordinary  annual  leave  with- 
out penalty.  Nursing  mothers  are  permitted  special 
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breaks  for  nursing,  and  these  count  as  working  time  and 
are  fully  compensated. 

By  1968,  sSi  Soviet  workers  expect  to  have  a 30-  to 
35-hour  work  week  with  at  least  12  days’  anmial  vaca- 
tion. Supplementary  maternity  and  honily  allowances 
as  well  as  ninseries  and  kindergartens  are  available. 
The  present  plan  includes  an  expansion  of  the  boarding 
sdiools,  the  public  kitdiens,  and  the  manufacture  of 
laborsaving  devices.  Soviet  women  represent  43  per  cent 
of  the  nonagricultural  labor  force,  and  outnumber  men 
in  teaching  and  in  the  medical  profession. 

Whether  protective  le^lation  promotes  or  is  the 
result  of  the  hi^  participation  rate  of  women  in  the 
labor  force  must  be  seen  in  the  li^t  of  other  facts.  There 
were  only  82  males  to  every  100  females  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1945,  but  the  great  expansion  of  the  number 
of  women  working  had  apparently  taken  place  even  be- 
fore the  war.  Between  1928  and  1938  their  number 
doubled.  Alex  Inkeles  believes  this  increase  was  due 
mainly  to  a need  to  supplement  family  income,  and  it 
occurred  largely  before  the  expansion  of  the  kinder- 
gartens and  communal  services.  This  was  a period  of 
serious  overcrowding  in  housing  and  of  great  depend- 
ence on  the  babushka,  or  grandmother,  for  child  care. 

That  an  ideological  premium  is  placed  upon  the  equal 
participation  by  Soviet  women  in  the  affairs  of  society 
is  well  documented.  By  giving  women  on  collective 
farms  concrete  opportunities  for  training  and  advance- 
ment as  well  as  direct  payment  for  services,  the  socialist 
regime  is  supposed  to  have  been  successful  in  gaining 
the  support  of  the  village  women. 
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I^tective  legislation  similar  to  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union  exists  as  well  in  democratic  Sweden.  There  it  is 
more  child-centered,  but  it  includes  the  ri^t  of  the 
working  mother  to  maternity  benefits,  nursing  time,  and 
re-employment  after  maternity  leave.  Women  employed 
in  government  service,  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
the  large  business  establishments  have  for  some  time 
received  a major  part  of  their  salary  during  their  four 
months’  maternity  leave.  Yet  women  in  Sw^en  consti* 
tute  a much  sm^er  part  of  the  nonagricultural  labor 
force  (26%  in  1950)  th^  do  Russian  women.  And  with- 
out this  protection,  a larger  proportion  of  married 
women  work  in  the  United  States  than  in  Sweden. 

Surely  the  point  fc  that  such  legislaUon  only  a small 

factor  in  deteriiunmg  the  labor  force  participation  rate 
of  women.  Its  major  role  in  a democratic  society  will 
be  the  protection  of  family  status  and  of  children. 


I 

t 
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V Women  in  the  Professions 
and  Management 

]\^UCH  IS  WBiiTEN  but,  in  {act,  little  is  to 
be  said  regarding  women  in  tbe  professions.  Why?  Be- 
cause outside  teaching  and  nursing  there  are  few  Ameri- 
can professional  women,  in  either  absolute  or  relative 
terms,  Furthermore,  in  spite  of  the  growth  in  labor  force 
participation  of  women,  the  concurrent  gains  in  the 
professional  and  technical  occupational  group,  and  the 
high  level  of  educational  attainment  of  women,  between 
1950  and  1960  women  generally  made  smaller  gains  in 
professional  employment  than  men,  relatively  as  well  as 
absolutely.  (See  appendix  tables  3 and  4.)  Only  in  teach- 
ing and  nursing,  their  traditional  professions,  have  their 
numerical  gains  outstripped  those  of  men. 

More  than  thirty  years  after  women  achieved  the  ri^t 
to  participate  as  dt^ns,  a National  Registry  of  Sdeni^c 
and  Technical  Personnel  indicated  that  only  7 per  cent 
of  those  registered  were  female.  When  Lee  Graham 
asked  Nem  York  Times  Magazine  readers  ‘‘Whos  in 
Charge  Here?”  he  found  the  answer  was  an  emphatic 
“Not  Women!”  Moreover,  in  those  professions  where 
women  predominate,  earnings  are  significantly  lower 

[39] 
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than  in  occupations  requiring  similar  training  and 
education. 


1.  THE  GAINS  WOMEN  HAVE  MADE 

There  are  some  gains,  of  course-  One  writer 
claims  that  there  were  no  women  lawyers  in  the  United 
States  imtil  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  ld40,  2.4  per  cent  of  the  lawyers  were  women,  and 
by  1950,  the  figure  had  increased  to  3.5  per  cent,  wdiere 


it  remains  today.  This  is  indeed  a gain,  but  is  modest 
in  comparison  with  the  Soviet  statistic,  for  instance,  that 
in  195T  32  per  cent  of  the  legal  profession  of  the  USSR 
were  women. 

In  the  engineering  profession,  1.2  per  cent  of  engi- 
neers in  the  United  States  in  1950  were  women.  In  tibe 
Soviet  Union  36  per  cent  of  all  scientific  personnel  were 
women.  As  of  1962, 3 per  cent  of  the  seats  in  state  legis- 
latures were  held  by  women;  in  the  Soviet  Union  26.4 
per  cent  of  the  Supreme  Coimcil  of  the  USSR  and  32.3 
per  cent  of  the  federal  republic  ooimdls  are  women. 

Yet  American  women  have  generally  fared  better  at 
the  state  than  at  the  federal  level  of  100  U.  S. 
senators  and  11  of  435  representatives  are  women.  Only 
two  women  have  held  cabinet  rank,  and  no  woman  has 
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ever  served  on  either  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  courts 
of  appeals.  Of  307  federal  district  judges,  only  two  are 
women,  according  to  the  President’s  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women. 

Nor  are  American  women  prominent  among  the  top 
business  executives.  In  1956  Fortune  Magazine  carried 
an  estimate  that  not  more  than  5000  women  could  be 
found  among  the  quarter  million  “real”  executives  in  the 
United  States.  When  women  did  advance  in  industry, 
it  tended  to  be  among  the  small  or  middle-sized  com- 
panies. For  example,  althou^  60  per  cent  of  the 
employees  of  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  are 
women,  only  one  woman  was  in  A.T.  & T.’s  central 
executive  group. 

However,  a study  of  graduates  of  the  Harvard- 
Badcliffe  Program  in  Business  Administration  docu- 
ments broadening  opportunities  for  women  in  business. 
Accepted  careers  for  women  with  no  apparent  limit  on 
advancement  are  those  of  personnel  directors,  adminis- 
trators of  community  agencies,  department  store  execu- 
tives, and  educational  administrators. 

. Thou^  the  over-all  picture  of  women  in  the 
professions  and  executive  positions  is  not  impressive, 
this  is  not  a unique  American  condition.  The  report  of 
an  international  conference  on  “The  Status  of  Women 
Around  the  World”  revealed  that  much  was  yet  to  be 
done  in  bringing  women  into  the  professions  of  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  law,  and  science  in  both  the 
underdeveloped  and  the  Western  nations. 

The  Soviet  statistics  on  women’s  participation  in  law 
and  science,  thou^  seemingly  unquestionable,  appear 
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to  be  virtually  unique.  Are  women  in  Western  nations 
so  abused,  or  is  a minor  role  in  some  professions  tbeir 
own  behavioral  choice?  Actually,  in  the  United  States, 
taking  women  as  a separate  group,  a sli^tly  hi^er 
proportion  of  working  women  are  in  occupations  c&si* 
lied  as  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  than  is  true 
of  working  men.  (See  appendix  table  3.) 

The  American  picture  is  not  expected  to  bri^ten 
rapidly.  Women  are  earning  only  1 in  3 of  the  BA.  s 
and  M.A.  s awarded  by  American  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  only  1 in  10  of  the  Fh.D.’s.  This  represents 
a loss  of  ground  as  compared  with  the  193(?s,  when  2 
of  5 BA.  s and  M.A.’s  and  1 of  7 Fh.D.  s were  earned 
by  women.  No  one  suggests  that  discriminatory  barriers 
bave  been  erected  in  universities  to  establish  such  a 
pattern. 

2.  WHY  GAINS  HAVE  NOT 
BEEN  GREATER 

The  reasons  usually  advanced  for  womens 
poor  showing  in  the  professions  range  from  cries  of 
discrimination  to  accusations  that  American  women  are 
either  uninterested  in  or  incapable  of  sustained  career 
commitments.  Both  factors  are  clearly  involved. 

a.  DiscrimimHon.  It  seems  likely  t^t  discrimination 
has  been  a real  barrier  to  a womans  achievement  of  a 
medical  education  which  would  permit  her  to  practice 
medicine  or  dentistry.  Medical  education  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  segregated  education;  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  for  example,  duplicate  lectures 
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were  arranged  on  embarrassing  subjects.  Even  now, 
discrirninatory  quota  systems  are  allegedly  operating  in 
many  medical  schools. 

As  recently  as  1962,  the  last  legal  barrier  to  equal 
opportunity  for  women  in  the  federal  service  was  re- 
moved. With  few  exceptions,  applicants  are  now  certi- 
fied without  regard  to  sex.  Previously,  a study  showed 
that  of  the  requests  to  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  94  per  cent  at  the  three  hip- 
est regular  grades  were  for  men  only.  At  the  behest  of 
the  President’s  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  asked  that  requests  fi>r 
certifications  of  one  sex  only  be  accompanied  by  reasons. 
Rather  dramatically,  the  requesting  agencies  dropped 
the  specification  of  sex. 

Interviews  with  public  employment  service  personnel, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  in  1963,  revealed  widespread  resistance 
to  the  employment  of  women  in  accounting,  engineer- 
ing, science,  and  architecture. 

b.  Characteristics  of  women.  Many  people  think  that 
the  characteristics  of  women  themselves,  or  of  their  role 
in  society,  account  for  their  poor  representation  in  the 
professions.  In  their  competition  tor  a mate,  which 
comes  ever  earlier  in  our  society,  women  presumably 
lose  their  interest  in  education  and  in  a career.  E3i 
Ginzberg  believes  that  this  may  be  reflected  not  so  much 
in  grades  as  in  the  selection  by  women  of  easier  courses 
in  college  and  in  their  disinclination  to  make  special 
Investments  as  serious  students.  Early  childbearing  fur- 
ther diminishes  a young  woman’ s interest  in  or  hope  tor 
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a career.  Alva  Myrdal  has  suggested  that  marriage  rep* 
resents  one  of  the  havens  hrom  competitive  productivity. 

Since  work  is  especially  competitive  in  business  man- 
agement and  the  professions,  and  since  advancement 
often  depends  upon  the  willingness  to  travel  or  to 
relocate,  these  occupations  may  reqiiire  too  great  sac- 
rifices hrom  women  who  still  view  work  as  supplemental 
to  their  major  responsibilities  of  wife  and  mother.  In 
short,  in  view  of  social  custom,  her  own  preferences, 
and  the  demands  upon  her,  a woman  may  simply  not 
aspire  to  professional  status  which  requires  long  years 
of  training  in  law,  medicine,  or  the  sciences.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  fears  this  condition  will 
continue  to  inhibit  entry  into  science,  which  now  vir- 
tualty  requires  the  doctorate. 

Another  factor  is  that  young  women  and  even  mature 
women  are  misinformed  or  uninformed  regarding  the 
probability  of  their  working  It  is  possible  that  if  intelli- 
gent young  women  understood  the  real  world  of  work 
and  Imew  about  the  women  whose  lives  show  that  work 
and  home  are  not  necessarily  conflicting  goals,  they 
would  become  interested  in  professional  careers.  Fur- 
thermore, as  the  president  of  Radclijffe  College  warns, 
girls  need  backing  in  their  aspirations  at  crucial  times, 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  fourth  grade. 

In  any  case,  the  "silent  revolution*"  of  the  role  of 
women  in  paid  employment  is  far  hrom  complete.  Ginz- 
berg  cheers  the  passing  of  the  old  image  of  a woman*s 
role  as  being  limited  to  making  an  adjustment  in 
marriage.  Yet  the  new  image  is  a blur.  Early  insight 
regard^g  the  nature  of  the  sex-labeled  world  is  rein- 
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forced  by  advice  from  tea<diers  and  counselors.  Ginzberg 
believes,  however,  that  the  changing  world  of  work  will 
inevitably  have  an  important  impact  on  woman^s  pattern 
of  adjustment.  Woman  will  come  to  realize  that  she, 
like  man,  lives  in  a world  characterized  by  opportunity 
and  choice. 
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VI.  Women  and  the  Union 


O. 


\^NE  OP  THE  LEAST  understood  aspects  of  the 
working  woman^s  life  is  her  participation  in  muons. 
Historically  women  have  been  active  organizers  and 
militant  members  of  labor  organizations. 


1.  mSTOBlCAL  CONTRIBtPnONS  TO 
THE  LASOR  MOVEMENT 

Alice  Henry,  writing  in  1915  of  the  history  of 
the  American  trade-muon  woman,  documented  the  de- 
velopment of  an  understanding  of  trade  muonism  by 
women  throng  their  own  organizations  and  throu^ 
their  cooperation  with  men. 

a.  Before  1860.  Women  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
were  both  militant  and  flexible  as  to  remedies.  They 
used  the  strike  or  turnout,  as  it  was  often  called,  at- 
tempted peacehil  negotiation,  tried  legislative  petition, 
and  fou^t  for  social  reform  on  a broad  base. 

Their  efforts  were  for  the  most  part  futile,  althou^ 
some  turnouts  were  effective.  Legislation  enacted  in 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  setting 
a maximum  ten-hour  day  was  unenforceable  because  of 
^saving  clauses^  which  allowed  employers  to  meet  the 
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competition.  Miss  Henry  notes  that  "*tiie  right  to  over- 
work and  the  *right*  to  be  overworked  remained  un- 
touched by  legislative  interference"  for  fifty  years 
thereafter. 


Early  efforts  were  sometimes  spectacular.  The  1836 
strikes  of  the  mill  girls  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  cap- 
tured the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  Nevertheless, 
a disheartening  part  of  women*s  efforts  to  organize 
before  1840  was  the  want  of  continuity  in  the  struggle. 
The  leaders  of  the  New  York  tailoresses  were  apparently 
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unknown  to  the  leaders  of  the  female  labor  reform  asso- 
ciation, or  trade  union,  in  Lowell. 

Competition  between  men  and  women  for  jobs 
divided  the  labor  movement.  The  Philadelphia  Typo- 
graphical Society  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  employ- 
ment of  women  or  girls  in  the  composing  room  in  1832. 
The  Typographical  Society  in  Washington  claimed  that 
women  were  used  to  break  its  stril^  in  1835. 

The  women  s local  unions  that  existed,  however,  often 
were  affiliated  with  the  National  Labor  Union.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  at  least  two  state  labor  unions,  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  composed  solely  of 
women. 

b.  1860-1880.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century, 
women's  organizations  remained  for  the  most  part  weak 
and  short-lived.  The  immigrant  male  and  female  gave 
American  women  severe  competition  for  jobs.  In  the 
1860s  the  sweating  system  left  the  working  woman 
almost  too  broken  to  organize.  When  the  Civil  War 
widows  joined  the  ranks  of  home  sewers,  conditions 
worsened.  Unions  among  these  home  sewers  and  female 
factory  workers  did  exist  from  time  to  time.  A notable 
example  is  the  Collar  Laimdry  Workers  of  Troy,  New 
York,  which  was  affluent  enou^  in  1866  to  aid  striking 
ironmolders  and  bricklayers  with  gifts  totaling  more 
than  $1000.  Even  so,  in  1869,  after  a desperate  struggle, 
the  Collar  Laimdry  Workers  Union  went  out  of 
existence. 

c.  The  Knights  of  Labor.  The  participation  of  women 
in  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  1880  s is  dramatized  by 
the  union  work  of  Mrs.  Leonora  Barry,  a widow  with 
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diree  children.  Mrs.  Barry  made  extensive  reports  on 
actual  conditions  in  the  factories  of  that  day.  In  a linen 
mill  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  for  example,  women  stood 
on  a stone  floor  with  water  from  a revolving  cylinder 
flying  constantly  against  the  breast.  Even  in  winter  they 
had  to  go  home  with  underclothing  dripping  because 
they  were  allowed  neither  time  nor  space  in  which  to 
change  their  clothing.  No  wonder  that  during  one 
eleven-month  period  Mrs.  Barry  received  337  applica- 
tions for  her  help  in  organizing. 

The  190  local  assemblies  composed  entirely  of  lady 
Kni^ts  and  most  of  the  local  women^s  unions  eventually 
went  out  of  existence. 

d.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Women  also 
participated  in  the  beginnings  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  the  ISSO^s,  acting  as  organizers  for  the 
AFL  in  the  1890^ s.  As  time  wore  on,  women  were  less 
and  less  represented  in  AFL  conventions  by  women 
delegates,  a condition  which  Miss  Henry  attributes  in 
part  to  the  failure  of  men  to  recognize  either  the  value 
of  the  women  members  or  the  necessity  of  organizing 
all  working  women. 

2.  SEX  SEGREGATION  WITHIN  UNIONS 

Participation  by  women  in  labor  organization 
is  significantly  less  than  that  of  men.  Policies  of  non- 
admission, either  to  the  union  itself  or  to  the  apprentice- 
ship program  of  various  trades,  have  contributed  to  this 
condition. 


a.  The  nineteenth-century  picture.  The  early  unions 
were  all  organized  on  a segregated  basis,  thou^  some 
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cooperation  between  men's  and  women's  locals  always 
existed.  After  the  Civil  War  the  labor  movement  gen- 
erally remained  segregated.  Of  the  thirty  or  so  national 
trade  imions,  only  two,  the  printers  and  the  cigar  makers, 
admitted  women  to  their  membership. 

In  at  least  one  trade,  the  printers,  the  admission  of 
women  was  a learned  wisdom.  The  empbyer  had  bng 
taken  advantage  of  the  union  members'  refusal  to  work 
with  female  compositors.  Employers  simply  trained 
girls  in  the  trade  on  the  sly  and  then  substituted  women 
for  men  at  lower  wages.  The  change  in  union  policy  was 
at  the  level  of  the  national  imion.  Many  local  unions 
continued  to  refuse  to  admit  women. 

The  dgar  workers  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
the  printers.  Th^  determined  to  handb  femab  compe- 
tition throu^  restrictive  bbor  bgislation  rather  than 
throu^  nonadmission  to  the  union.  As  in  the  typograph- 
ical union,  some  locals  continued  to  bar  women  from 
membership,  often  to  their  detriment,  as  many  Bohemian 
women  immigrating  after  the  Austro-Prussian  war  were 
highly  skilled  cigar  makers  and  easily  organized. 

By  the  twentieth  century,  ten  other  important  inter- 
national imions  were  not  segregated  as  to  sex:  boot  and 
shoe  workers,  hotel  and  restaurant  workers,  bookbinders, 
retail  clerks,  garment  workers  (two  imions),  tobacco 
workers,  shirtwaist  and  bundry  workers,  textile  workers, 
and  glove  workers. 

b.  The  national  picture  today.  Only  a little  over  334 
million  out  of  24  million  women  in  the  bbor  force  (14.5 
per  cent)  are  union  members.  The  participation  of 
women  varies  from  union  to  union.  By  1958,  of  the  186 
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international  uniom  participating  in  a membership  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  137 
unions  indicated  that  they  had  women  members.  Thirty 
unions  reported  a membership  which  included  25,000 
or  more  women  members.  Unions  reporting  more  than 
100,000  female  members  were  the  International  Ladies" 
Garment  Workers  Union;  Amal^mated  Cbthing  Work- 
ers of  America;  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers;  Retail  Clerks  International  Association;  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bartenders  International 
Union;  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America;  Commu- 
nications Workers  of  America;  International  Union  of 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers;  and  Inter- 
national Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agri- 
cultural implement  Workers  of  America. 

There  were  no  separate  unions  for  women  alone, 
thou^  in  9 unions  women  constituted  at  least  70  per 
cent  of  the  membership.  In  82  unions  their  representa- 
tion was  less  than  20  per  cent,  not  counting  those  unions 
with  no  women  members.  Among  unions  with  no  female 
members  are  those  of  bricklayers,  fire  fighters,  locomo- 
tive en^eers,  and  plasterers. 

c.  The  situation  in  California.  A study  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Industrial  Relations  of  3274  local 
unions  shows  that  52  per  cent  of  these  had  no  women 
members  in  July  1961.  Of  the  1 per  cent  reporting  that 
all  their  members  were  women,  most  were  unions  of 
^vemment  employees.  In  textiles  and  apparel,  where 
women  members  outnumber  men,  only  three  unions 
reported  100  per  cent  female  locals. 
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Seventy  per  cent  of  tlie  California  locals  reporting 
no  women  members  were  in  construction,  transportation 
and  warehousing,  and  government.  Whether  this  is  a 
reflection  of  discrimination,  segregated  locals  in  govern- 
ment work,  sex  labeling  of  jobs,  or  difficulty  or  disinterest 
in  organizing  women,  is  not  clear.  Thirty-five  per  cent 
of  all  California  workers  in  nonfitrm  employment  belong 
to  unions,  but  only  around  20  per  cent  of  the  women 
wage  and  salary  workers  are  urdon  members. 

d.  Apprenticeship  programs.  Entry  into  many  trades 
which  are  hi^ly  unionized  is  ordinary  throu^  appren- 
ticeship programs.  Formal  programs  are  usually  oper- 
ated by  joint  employer-employee  groups,  under  condi- 
tions approved  by  a state  agency  or  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training. 

Most  of  the  approximately  300  skilled  occupations 
having  such  programs  fall  into  the  classifications  of 
building,  printing,  metal,  and  service  trades.  The 
Women's  Bureau  has  estimated  that  in  1954  fewer  than 
1 per  cent  of  the  registered  apprentices  in  seven  re- 
porting states  were  women.  Presumably  these  few 
women  are  in  occupations  such  as  dressmaker,  dental 
technician,  fur  finisher,  fabric  cutter,  tailoress,  and 
printer.  In  contrast,  during  World  War  II  a number  of 
women  received  training  as  welders  and  machine-tool 
operators. 

The  two  reasons  usually  given  for  the  fewness  of 
women  in  apprenticeship  programs  are  the  physical 
requirements  of  the  occupation  and  the  length  of 
training  required.  Another  reason  may  be  that  many 
occupations  that  mi^t  interest  women  have  not  been 
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considered  ""apprentioeable""  on  rather  arbitrary  pounds. 

Women  do  not  generally  benefit  from  the  publicly 
supported  training  proems  for  military  personnel  and 
veterans.  However,  1.8  million  women  and  girls  were 
enrolled  in  federally  aided  vocational  education  pro- 
ems in  1958-69,  most  of  them  in  home  economics 
classes.  Where  courses  that  are  more  occupationally 
oriented  are  offered,  women  respond  eagerly  to  oppor- 
tunities to  become  technicians,  practical  nurses,  or  other 
health  workers.  These  courses  have  not  been  universally 
available. 

In  view  of  the  eager  participation  of  women  in  these 
educational  programs,  there  seems  little  reason  to  believe 
that  their  nonparticipation  in  apprenticeship  proems 
is  due  solely  to  female  apathy. 

e.  Relations  within  the  bargaining  unit.  Relations  on 
the  job  between  men  and  women  in  unionized  plants 
may  be  affected  or  controlled  throu^  the  basic  col- 
lective a^ements,  supplemental  a^eements,  and  arbi- 
tration decisions.  State  law  may  represent  a limiting 
factor. 

In  one  case  an  arbitrator  decided  that  a supplemental 
a^:eement  spelling  out  that  ""a  female  employee  can 
exercise  her  seniority  as  a catcher ...  or  take  the  layoff" 
was  controlling,  even  thou^  this  mi^t  create  some  ad- 
ministrative difficulties.  (38  LA  164.)  In  an  arbitration 
decision  involving  state  law  it  was  held  that  a female 
journeyman  clerk  could  not  use  the  contract  provision 
protecting  journeymen  from  layoffs  while  apprentices 
were  retained,  because  state  law  prohibits  female  em- 
ployees from  lifting  more  than  25  pounds,  and  such  work 
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was  part  of  the  apprentices*  job.  (38  LA  817.)  Another 
arbitrator  also  ruled  that  due  weight  had  to  be  ^ven 
to  state  regulations  governing  the  employment  of  female 
workers  when  bumping  was  in  progress.  (36  lA  599  and 
36  M 654.) 
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Sometimes  jobs  are  divided  on  a sex  basis  and  so  main- 
tained through  a contract  clause  stating  that  “males  may 
not  replace  females  nor  females  replace  males.**  An  arbi- 
trator decided  that  this  rule  applied  also  to  the  filling  of 
a job  vacancy  and  to  a promotion  even  though  the  con- 
tract provision  covering  these  situations  read  that  the 
senior  employee  was  to  be  given  preference  “provided 
he  or  she  has  the  necessary  qualifications.**  (38  LA  100.) 
Such  a construction  would  generally  limit  opportunities 
for  women.  However,  the  most  common  bar  to  a womans 
bumping  a male  or  getting  an  open  job  which  has  had 
the  “male**  label  k not  the  contract,  but  her  physical 
characteristics,  the  dirtiness  of  the  job,  and  the  like.  (34 
M 41  and  35  LA  657.) 
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On  the  other  hand,  males"  opportunities  are  also 
limited  by  traditional  beliefs.  An  arbitrator  overturned 
one  of  these  when  he  upheld  the  ri^t  of  a senior  male 
employee  over  a junior  female  employee  to  a job  in  the 
cafeteria.  He  rejected  the  contention  that  &e  “male 
animal  suffers  from  natural  handicaps  to  perform  Idtchen 
duties.""  (35  LA  268.) 

Arbitrators"  decisions  sometimes  go  in  favor  of  women. 
Noting  that  the  contract  made  no  distinction  between 
male  and  female  employees  except  through  the  specifi- 
cation of  certain  differential  rates,  an  arbitrator  ruled 
that  this  did  not  require  that  a job  with  a male  rate 
should  always  be  filled  by  a male  employee.  (36  LA  326.) 
When  an  art  metal  construction  firm  recalled  men  and 
not  women,  it  was  held  that  women  employees"  con- 
tractual seni<nity-recall  ri^ts  had  been  violated,  even 
thou^  allegedly  the  union  had  surreptitiously  agreed 
to  bypass  women  permanently.  (36  LA  458.)  Neverdie- 
less,  protection  cf  women's  ri^ts  within  the  union  agree- 
ment is  at  times  inadequate  or  at  least  unnecessarily 
I vague. 

3.  UNION  GROWTH  PATTERNS 
AND  WOMEN 

Union  development  in  the  United  States  has 
been  characterized  by  long-run  growth,  periodic  spurts 
of  growth,  and  periodic  declines  from  the  hi^.  The 
participation  women  in  unions  has  generally  followed 
the  same  pattern. 

Long-run  growth  of  labor  organizations  has  been 
i largely  tahen  for  granted,  although  recently  some  stu- 
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dents  of  die  American  labor  movement  have  predicted 
that  because  of  die  shift  from  blue-  to  white-collar  em- 
ployment, and  because  the  easily  organized  are  already 
organized,  future  growth  may  be  extremely  slow. 

When  there  have  been  spurts  of  growth,  as  in  the 
1880  s through  the  ascendancy  of  the  Kni^ts  of  Labor, 
women  have  played  a role.  Agmn,  with  increased  activity 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  several  new  and  important 
unions  came  into  being  including  the  International 
Ladies’  Garment  Workers  Union  in  1900.  Union  mem- 
bership also  spread  among  women  at  other  rapid  growth 
periods,  which  have  been  analyzed  by  Irving  Bernstein 
as  periods  characterized  by  structural  changes  in  Ameri- 
can trade  unions.  Whether  women  shared  equally  with 
men  in  proportion  to  their  labor  force  pmticipation  is 
not  known. 

Similarly,  women’s  union  membership  has  declined 
when  men’s  has,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  same -propor- 
tion. This  was  true  of  the  period  immediately  following 
the  zenith  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  again  during 
the  twenties.  Yet  unions  made  up  primarily  of  women 
fared  no  worse  than  those  of  men.  \^en  David 
Dubinsky  took  over  the  leadership  of  the  ILGWU  in 
1932,  the  union  was  in  poor  organizational  and  financial 
shape.  But  so  were  other  unions.  The  weakness  of  the 
union  could  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  large  proportion 
of  female  members. 

The  most  recent  California  experience  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  ratio  of  union  membership  to  non- 
farm employment.  Since  1950,  when  a high  ^ 43  per 
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cent  of  the  nonferm  work  force  of  California  was  organ- 
ized, union  membership  has  declined  to  about  35  per 
cent. 

4.  ARE  WOMEN  UNORGANIZABLE? 

This  question,  in  view  of  historical  data,  may 
seem  preposterous.  Yet  it  is  a cliche  that  women  are  a 
"T>ar  to  unionization,”  an  "obstacle”  to  the  spread  of 
unionization,  a "roadblock  to  imion  growth.” 

But,  as  Bernstein  points  out,  thou^  women  are  not 
as  hi^y  organized  as  men  and  are,  indeed,  increasingly 
participating  in  the  labor  force,  in  fact  we  know  noth^g 
about  the  comparative  propensity  of  men  and  women 
to  join  unions.  The  existing  difference  in  the  member- 
ship rate  is  largely  explainable  by  the  fact  that  women 
work  primarily  in  industries  and  occupations  into  which 
unions  have  not  made  a deep  penetration,  for  example, 
office,  sales,  and  services.  The  men  in  these  occupations 
are  not  hi^y  organized. 

Analyzing  Califomia  data,  Bernstein  finds  a modest 
secular  rise  in  the  rate  of  female  union  membership 
from  11  per  cent  in  1941  to  15  per  cent  in  1948  and  19 
per  cent  in  the  decade  1950-1960.  Recently  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  stability,  at  about  20  per  cent,  in  the 
proportion  of  women  members  in  the  state  s unions. 
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VII.  Where  Are  Women 
Headed? 

1,  WHAT  CAN  BE  EXPECTED? 

Much  about  the  future  of  women  and  work  is 
easy  to  foreteE  The  projected  growth  of  the  labor  force 
is  to  94.8  million  in  1975^  of  which  32.4  million  will  be 
women.  In  other  words^  more  than  8 million  women  are 
expected  to  join  the  labor  force  in  the  next  twelve  years. 
Much  of  the  increase  will  come  this  time  brom  young 
women  under  35^  as  contrasted  with  the  large  increase 
between  1950  and  1960  in  the  number  of  women  workers 
over  35. 

Women  will  continue  to  find  somewhat  wider  employ- 
ment opportunities.  The  kind  of  jobs  they  get  will  de- 
pend to  a large  extent  on  their  educational  interests  and 
achievements.  Women^s  union  participation  rate  will 
follow  the  general  pattern^  perhaps  with  a gradually 
rising  rate  of  participation. 

One  other  thing  we  can  be  sure  of:  women^s  participa- 
tion in  the  labor  force  will  have  an  impact  on  every 
phase  of  our  economic  and  social  life.  Exactly  what  the 
effects  will  be  is  not  clear.  When  women  joined  the  work 
force  during  World  War  II,  they  found  they  could  lift 
almost  anything — ^with  the  fork  lift.  Neither  women  nor 
industry  have  been  quite  the  same  since. 
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As  the  youngs  single  woman  crnne  into  the  office  at 
the  turn  of  the  centuiy,  her  economic  independence 
created  new  industries — ladies'  garment  and  beauty 
shops  and  women’s  magazines,  to  name  a few.  The 
female  attitude  to\md  job  satisfaction,  v/hich  includes 
greater  concern  about  such  things  as  cleanliness  of  work- 
ing conditions  and  pleasantness  of  social  relations,  has 
had  a permanent  effect  on  pei^onnel  management. 
Women  have  offered  a real  challenge  to  the  biunan 
engineers  who  fft  the  machine  or  the  job  to  the  worker. 
Indeed,  when  the  Soviets  put  a female  untrained  pilot 
in  orbit  around  the  earth,  the  human  engineers  had  a 
day  of  real  triumph. 

Job  redesign  not  only  for  women,  but  for  aU  worl^rs 
who  have  suffered  discrimination  or  have  been,  as 
Soiomon  Barldn  says,  "relegated  to  the  human  scrap 
heap,"  is  a technique  of  feiU  employment.  Redesign 
migjht  include  the  proliferation  of  part-time  opportuni- 
ties or  of  professionally  supervised  volunteer  a^vities. 
War  experience  in  agencies  such  as  the  OFA  offers  pat- 
ter >s  for  combination  paid-volunteer  agencies,  for  ser- 
vice-needing but  cash-short  communities  with  unused 
human  resources. 

Many  of  the  wartime  improvements  in  rest  rooms  and 
lunch  rooms,  the  additional  satiety  practices,  and  the  use 
of  clothes  suitable  for  the  job  are  representative  of  the 
permanent  impression  women  have  made  on  industry. 
The  continued  substitution  of  levers  and  pulleys  for 
muscles  is  to  be  expected. 

One  apparition  not  expected  is  the  return  of  the  old- 
style  "career  woman,"  the  feminist  who  devotes  her  life 
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single-mindedly  to  her  career.  As  Ginzberg  notes>  aU  the 
signs  are  against  the  emergence  of  a new  feminist  type. 
What  women  will  seek  and  largely  achieve  is  a truly  dual 
role,  where,  for  most,  work  will  be  supplemental  to  the 
ma|or  responsibilities  of  wife  and  mother. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  women  will  live  in  an  enchanted 
world  of  having  their  cake  while  eating  it.  Women,  like 
men,  must  stai^  ready  to  pay  the  price  for  the  choices 
which  they  make,  a price  that  usually  involves  a sacrifice 
of  alternatives.  The  only  new  aspect  is  that  women  have 
more  such  choices. 

Family  life  patterns  both  affect  and  will  be  affected 
by  the  new  opportunities  for  women  in  some  unpredict* 
able  way.  Will  the  Negro  family  remain  mainly  matri- 
archal as  Negro  women  retire  from  the  labor  force?  Will 
the  white  frtnily  remain  patriarchal  as  the  married 
woman  goes  to  work?  In  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  said,  the 
emancipation  of  woman  has  weakened  the  effectiveness 
of  patriarchal  power  and  lessened  the  father  complex. 
Will  American  himily  patterns,  different  from  the  Soviet 
to  begin  with,  change  as  the  Soviet  pattern  apparently 
has?  Again,  we  do  not  know. 

Will  the  children  growing  up  with  working  mothers 
be  adversely  affected?  The  studies  so  far  cannot  reason- 
ably be  used  to  suggest  that  the  effects  on  such  children 
will  be  dire.  Much  will  depend  on  our  social  efforts,  if 
any,  to  provide  supplementary  services. 


2.  SPECtJLATIVE  ISSUES 

Nothing  else  can  be  foretold  with  assurance. 
WiU  aU  the  women  entering  the  labor  force  find  jobs? 
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Will  discriminatory  barriers  to  womens  employment 
melt  away?  An  unemployment  level  of  more  tian  5 per 
cent,  if  sustained,  means  tbat  tbe  probable  answer  to 
these  questions  is  no.  Only  under  conditions  of  full  em- 
ployment will  the  answers  be  yes.  Competition  for  scarce 
jobs  inevitably  perpetuates  sex  labeling — throu^  imion 
agreements  if  c^r  means  fail. 

Women's  desires  and  ambitions  will  also  play  a sig- 
nificant and  somewhat  unpredictable  role.  Will  women 
take  their  places  in  the  pr^essions  and  in  science?  The 
National  Science  Founc^tion  has  stated  that  the  key  to 
the  whole  series  of  complex  psychological,  social,  and 
economic  factors  which  militate  against  a woman's  liv- 
ing sufScient  training  for  a career  in  science  is  simply  > ] 

this:  women  bear  children  and  their  role  in  our  society  i 

centers  on  this  function. 

AVhether  women  generally  will  surmount  the  barriers 
that  exist,  indeed  whether  they  want  to,  is  not  dear.  Two 
current  social  trends  work  against  a heavy  commitment 
to  science  on  the  part  of  women.  The  first  is  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  educational  period  required  for  a science 
career.  The  NSF  reports  that  the  average  age  at  which 
scientists  earn  a doctoral  degree  is  30  years.  The  other 
trend  is  that  toward  early  marriage  and  the  consequent 
decline  in  labor  force  participation  of  women  in  their 
twenties.  Nevertheless,  for  women  with  the  aptitude 
and  desire  to  become  scientists,  there  will  be  greater 

economic  opportunity  to  do  so.  But  will  women  take  i 

advantage  of  this? 

A recent  sociological  study  suggests  that  whether 
women  work  or  plan  to  work  is  directly  related  to  certain 
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conditions.  The  women  studied  were  middle-class  white 
women  livingin  suburban  housing,  with  children;  the 
median  income  of  their  husbands  was  $7900.  Many  of 
the  husbands  had  a positive  attitude  toward  outside 
employment  for  their  wives  and/or  were  willing  to  take 
care  of  the  children  and  he^  with  the  chores.  Women 
who  had  children  of  school  age  were  much  more  likely 
to  be  working  or  planning  to  work  than  those  vdth  pre- 
schoolers. If  before  marriage  a woman  had  been  in  an 
occupation  requiring  advanced  education  or  specialized 
training,  she  was  l&ely  to  be  working  or  planning  to 
work.  Considerations  found  to  be  rather  unimportant  in 
determining  these  women’s  plans  were  debts  of  the 
family  unit,  plans  to  purchase  big  items,  or  the  differ- 
ential availability  of  employment  Whether  these  factors 
are  important  to  women  in  other  economic  classes  is  not 
known. 

hi  short,  all  that  is  known  is  that  women  will  constitute 
about  a third  of  the  labor  force.  Whether  they  will  be 
working,  at  what  sort  jobs  they  will  be  working,  and 
what  the  effects  on  society  will  be,  are  still  matters  of 
speculation. 

3.  ADVICE  AND  REMEDIES 

Meanwhile,  other  than  the  prerequisite  of  full 
employment,  what  programs,  approaches,  and  studies 
mi^t  facilitate  the  "silent  revolution”? 

^ther  Peterson,  director  of  the  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau, 
has  cited  these  areas  of  social  and  economic  need; 
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1)  ImprovemeDt  of  earnings  and  working  conditions  for 
women  in  agricultural  and  domestic  service.  The  women  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wage  scale  tend  to  be  excluded  from  cov- 
erage in  protective  social  legislation. 

2)  Improvement  in  educational  facilities,  guidance,  and 
counseling.  This  is  critical  h)r  the  worker  of  the  future. 

3)  Devdopment  of  services  which  conserve  our  human 
resources.  These  services  include  the  care  of  chdclren,  of  the 
aging,  and  of  our  homes. 

Eli  Ginzberg  suggests  that  persons  interested  in  the 
psychological  aspects  of  womanpower  might  ask  them- 
selves these  questions,  among  others: 

1)  Is  there  any  effective  way  whereby  young  women  in 
high  school  and  college  can  be  helped  to  appreciate  that 
th^  will  probably  work  throughout  mudi  of  &eir  lives  after 
their  diildren  begin  to  grow  up  and  that  they  should  take 
this  fact  into  consideration  in  &eir  planning? 

2)  What  kind  of  guidance  and  educational  services  can 
best  help  the  increasing  number  of  women  who  enter  or 
re-enter  the  labor  marled  in  their  late  twenties  or  early  thir- 
ties? What  agencies  should  take  up  the  challenge  of  pro- 
viding the  services? 

3)  Since  women  oudive  men  by  an  average  of  six  to 
seven  years,  and  marry  men  three  years  older  than  them- 
selves, they  must  anticipate  a period  of  widowhood  of  ten 
years.  What  changes  can  help  older  women  adjust  to  this? 
Was  the  recent  revision  of  the  Social  Security  s;^em  which 
reduced  the  age  of  eligibility  of  women  fram  65  to  62  a 
move  in  the  wrong  direction? 

Ginzberg  especially  urges  that  stereotyped  psycho- 
logical approaches  be  replaced  by  studies  which  take 
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into  account  the  sociological  and  economic  aspects  of 
womens  environment.  Environmental  conditions  must 
have  an  impact  on  a woman  s pattern  of  adjustment,  and 
work  is  an  institution  with  a pervasive  influence  on 
human  behavior. 

Personnel  men,  as  well  as  psychologists,  are  advised 
to  give  up  some  of  their  opinions  and  take  a hard 
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look  at  womens  capabilities.  Union  leaders  may  well 
re-evaluate  some  of  the  entrenched  attitudes  toward 
women.  Women  mi^t  ponder  their  own  circular  di- 
lemma of  being  too  often  unready  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  advancement 
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Americans  generally  mi^t  consider  whether  a large 
part  of  the  secret  of  Ru^ian  achievements,  induding 
economic  growth,  is  the  role  which  the  Russian  woman 
has  played  in  her  society  since  the  revolution.  Her  par- 
ticipation has  been  a fimction  not  so  much  of  coercion 
as  of  a combination  of  necessity,  opportunity,  and  legal 
protection  of  her  femininity.  Is  the  American  woman 
any  less  necessary  or  less  willing  than  the  Soviet  woman? 
Are  her  children  less  entitled  to  protection  than  the 
Soviet  and  Swedish  children? 

Finally,  policymakers  would  do  well  to  heed  Arthur 
Goldbergs  remark  when  he  was  Secretary  of  I>abor: 
“We  have  utterty  failed  if,  at  this  stage  in  our  life,  the 
general  concept  ^ that  it  is  kind  of  a luxury  to  have 
women  in  the  labor  force.  First  the  figures  are  against 
it,  and  secondly  there  ought  not  to  be  an  argument  about 
the  ri^t  of  anybody  in  the  country  who  wants  to  work, 
man  or  woman.” 


VIII.  Suggestions  for 
Further  Reading 

In  view  of  tiie  important  managerial,  social, 
and  psychological  issues  raised  by  the  silent  revolution, 
the  ht^ture  is  far  hrom  rich. 

Publications  of  the  Women’s  Bureau,  especially  the 
annual  WomaiCs  Handbook^  are  useful  sources  of  general 
factual  information  on  women.  The  working  papers  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  and  its  Beport 
to  the  President,  October  1963,  are  full  of  ideas  as  well 
as  facts.  Another  recent  and  provocative  report  is  The 
Potential  of  Women  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1963). 

Enormous  research  resources  are  required  for  the 
acquisition  of  labor  force  information.  Most  of  this  comes 
from  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Besearch,  the  Survey  Besearch  Center,  and 
the  National  Manpower  Council 
Governmental  reports  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistic^  Special  Labor  Force  Beport  No.  7,  Family 
Characteristics  of  Workers,  by  J.  Shiffman  (1960),  and 
Department  of  Labor  publications  such  as  the  Monthly 
Labor  Beview  and  the  annual  Manpower  Report  to  the 
President  are  invaluable,  mainly  ^ data  and  special 
short-term  studies.  See,  for  example,  the  discussion  of 
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women’s  labor  force  participation  in  recent  recessions 
in  Robert  L.  Stein,  "*Married  Women  and  the  Level  of 
Unemployment,’*  Monthly  Labor  Review^  84  (Aug. 
1961),  86^70,  and  the  labor  force  projections  in  Man- 
power Report^  1963,  pp.  111-18.  Congressional  hearings 
on  the  Equal  l^y  Act  of  1963  are  of  special  interest. 
These  were  held  on  April  2, 3,  and  16, 1963,  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

California’s  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  pub- 
lishes labor  force  information  and  invaluable  reports  on 
union  membership,  for  instance.  Union  Labor  in  CalU 
fomia^  1961  (California  State  Printing  Office,  Jan.  1963). 

Clarence  Longfs  definitive  study  for  the  Natiomd 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  The  Labor  Force  under 
Changing  Income  and  Employment  (Princeton:  Prince- 
ton University  Press,  1958),  gives  extensive  treatment 
to  women.  This  is  true  also  of  the  Survey  Research 
Center  study.  Income  and  Welfare  in  the  United  States 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1962),  by  James  N.  Morgan, 
Martin  H.  David,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  and  Harvey  E. 
Brazer. 

The  National  Manpower  Council  publications,  espe- 
cially Womanpower  (New  York;  Columbia  University 
Press,  1957),  are  useful.  The  NMC  policy  and  conference 
publications  (Columbia  University  Press,  1953  and  1954) 
summarize  the  thinking  at  that  time  on  scientific  and 
professional  manpower  resources  and  their  utilization. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  has  added  its  voice 
thiou^  addresses  by  its  officers  before  the  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women.  The  National  Education  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Council  of  Education  also 
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show  a continuing  interest,  particularly  in  the  American 
woman’s  professional  status. 

Significant  journal  articles  concerned  primarily  with 
the  labor  market  are  Nedra  B.  Belloc,  'Xabor  Force  Far* 
ticipation  and  Empbyment  Opportunities  for  Women,” 

Journal  of  American  Statistical  Association^  45  (Sept. 

1950),  400-10,  and  Thomas  Mahoney,  “Factors  De- 
termining the  Labor  Force  Participation  of  Married 
Women,”  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  14 
(July  1961),  563-77.  Somewhat  dated  articles  are  J.  B. 

Parrish,  “Women  in  the  Nation’s  Labor  Market,” 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  54  (May  1940),  527- 
34,  and  Mary  Anderson,  “Postwar  Role  of  American 
Women,”  American  Economic  Review,  Proceedings,  34 
(March  1944),  237-44.  These  and  other  economic 
journals  are  now  indexed  throu^  the  hrwin  Index  to 
Economic  Journals. 

Women  and  Work  in  America  by  Robert  W.  Smuts 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1959),  which 
grew  out  of  research  on  the  Conservation  of  Human 
Resources  Project,  is  broadly  useful  and  has  an  excellent 
bibliography.  Other  authors  who  speculate  on  the  dual 
role  of  woman  in  socle^  are  Alva  Myrdal  and  Viola 
Klein,  Womens  Two  Roles  (London:  Roudedge  & Kegan 
Paul,  1956).  The  National  Manpower  Council’s  Work  in 
the  Lives  o/  Married  Women  (New  Yoric : Columbia  Uni- 
versi^  Press,  1958)  is  also  of  interest  in  this  regard. 

Simone  de  Beauvoir’s  Tlw  Second  Sex  (New  York: 

Bantam  Books,  1961)  and  Viola  Klein’s  The  Feminine 
Character  (New  York:  International  Universities  Press, 

1949)  give  insist  into  the  biobgical  and  psychological 
nature  of  woman  in  her  social  environment. 
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Eli  Ginzberg  is  clearly  interested  in  womanpower  in 
all  its  aspects,  and  his  article  on  "‘The  Changing  Pattern 
of  Women’s  Work,  Some  Psychological  Correlates,” 
American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  28  0an.  1959), 
313-21,  is  of  considerable  interest.  B.  Von  Haller  Gilmer 
surveyed  journal  literature  before  1957  on  the  “Psycho- 
logical Aspects  of  Women  in  Industry,”  Personnel  Psy- 
chology, 10  (Winter  1957),  439-52,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  those  seeking  either  a survey  or  a bibliogra- 
phy. Other  articles  on  psychological  or  sociological 
aspects  of  women  at  work  may  be  found  in  Psychological 
Abstracts,  published  bimontlily  by  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association,  Washington,  D.C.  Among  these  are 
E.  Ellis,  “Social  Psychological  Correlates  of  Upward 
Social  Mobility  Among  Unmarried  Career  Women,” 
American  Sociological  Review,  17  (Oct.  1952),  558-63, 
which  claims  to  confirm  Karen  Homey’ s theory  that  up- 
ward social  mobility  is  lil^ly  to  be  an  outgrowth  of 
basically  neurotic  drives  resulting  from  unsatisfactory 
early  primary  group  relations;  Mildred  Weil,  “An 
Analysis  of  the  Factors  Influencing  Married  Women’s 
Actual  or  Planned  Work  Participation,”  American  Socio- 
logical Review,  26  (Feb.  1961),  91-96,  which  was  re- 
viewed in  Chapter  VII  of  this  pamphlet;  L.  T.  Empey, 
“Role  Expectations  of  Young  Women  Regarding  Mar- 
riage and  a Career,”  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  20 
(May  1958),  152-55,  which  suggests  a growing  tendency 
for  young  women  to  view  their  roles  as  dual;  M.  Woolf, 
“Revolution  and  Drive,”  Psychoanalytical  Review,  44 
(Oct.  1957),  410-32,  wlflch  reports  the  decline  in  patri- 
archal power  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and  M.  H.  Donlon, 
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"Women’s  Education  Today”  Education  Record^  39 
(July  1958),  246-52,  which  critically  examines  the  belief 
that  women  do  not  profit  by  an  education  and  are  moti- 
vated only  by  economic  and  power  drives. 

A significant  discussion  of  job  redesign  is  provided  by 
Solomon  Barkin  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, “Job  Redesign:  A Technique  for  an  Era  of  Full 
Employment,”  in  Manpower  in  the  United  States: 
Problems  and  PolideSy  hidustrial  Relations  Research 
Association  Publication  No.  11  (New  York:  Harper, 
1954),  ch.  3. 

Historical  treatment  of  women  in  industry  is  available 
in  such  generally  useful  works  as  Charles  and  Mary 
Beard,  Rise  of  American  CicUization  (New  York:  Mac- 
millan, College  Edition,  1949);  Barbara  and  J.  L.  Ham- 
mond, Rise  o/  Modem  Industry  (New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace,  1926);  and  John  R.  Commons  and  Associates, 
History  of  Labor  in  the  United  States^  1896-1932  (New 
York:  Macmillan,  1921-1935).  Specialized  histories  such 
as  Elizabeth  Hutchins,  Women  in  Modem  Industry 
(London : G.  Bell  and  Sons,  1915);  Edith  Abbott,  Women 
in  Industry  (New  York:  Appleton,  1909);  Alice  Henry, 
The  Trade  Union  Woman  (New  York:  Appleton,  191^; 
and  Helen  L.  Sumner’ s History  of  Women  in  Industry, 
a report  to  a governmental  body,  may  not  be  so  widely 
available. 

The  law  in  history  is  interpreted  in  many  articles, 
including  E.  E.  Witte,  “The  Effects  of  Special  Labor 
Le^lation  for  Women,”  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics, 42  (Nov.  1927),  153-64,  and  Rebekah  S.  Great- 
house,  “The  Effect  of  Constitutional  Equality  on 
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Working  Women,**  American  Economic  Review^  Pro- 
ceedingSt  34  (Marck  1944),  227-36.  In  addition  to  the 
Commons  history  volumes.  Commons*  and  John  An< 
drews*  Principles  of  Labor  Legislation  (New  York: 
Harper,  1936)  is  useful.  The  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  and  the  Women*s  Bureau  have  published 
useful  comparative  data.  For  the  law  itself.  State  Labor 
Law  Reports  (Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Washington, 

D. C.)  is  invaluable.  Arbitration  cases  referred  to  in  this 
pamphlet  are  taken  from  BNA*s  Labor  Arbitration 
Reports. 

For  the  al  pay  quasi4egal<«conomic  issue,  in  addi- 

tion  to  the  hearings  and  the  Women*s  Bureau  compara- 
tive data,  articles  of  some  interest  have  app  v'red  in 
journals  mainly  directed  to  economists  over  a long 
period:  C.  E.  Persons,  "Women*s  Work  and  Wages  in 
the  United  States,**  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  29 
(Feb.  1915),  201-^;  P.  Sargant  Florence,  **A  Statistical 
Contribution  to  the  Theory  of  Women*s  Wages,**  Eco- 
nomic Journal^  41  (March  1931),  19-37;  Marguerite  J. 
Fisher,  ‘Equal  Peiy  for  Equal  Work  legislation,**  Indus- 
trial and  Labor  Relations  Review^  2 (Oct.  1948),  50-^; 

E.  H.  Phe^s  Brown,  ‘Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work,**  Eco- 
nomic Journal^  59  (Sept.  19^),  384-98;  and  David 
Schwartzman,  “A  Note  on  the  Supply  of  Female  Labor,** 
Review  of  Economic  Statistics^  32  (May  1950),  159-61. 

Among  the  many  articles  on  union  growth,  two  of 
particular  interest  are  those  by  Irving  Bernstein, 
**Growth  of  American  Unions,**  Labor  History^  2 (Spring 
1961),  131-57,  and  *TJnion  Growth  and  Structural 
Cycles**  which  appeared  in  the  Walter  Galenson  and 
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Seymour  N.  Upset  coUecti  n of  readings.  Labor  and 
Trade  Vniomsm  (New  York;  Wiley,  I960). 

An  article  of  special  interest  on  die  Soviet  Union  is 
diat  of  N.  Tataninova  and  E.  Korshunova,  *Uving  and 
Working  Conditions  of  Women  in  the  USSR,”  Irtter- 
mtiorud  Labor  Review^  82  (Oct.  1960),  341-57.  Socio- 
logical insi^  into  ihe  Russian  woman's  role  in  ihe 
economy  and  society  may  be  gained  from  any  of  ihree 
excellent  books  of  readings:  Alex  Inkeles*  and  ]^nt 
Geiger's  Soviet  Society  (London:  Constable,  1961); 
Cyril  E.  Black,  ed.,  The  Transformation  of  Russian  So- 
dety  (Cambridge:  Hsuward  University  Press,  1960);  and 
Smnuel  Hendel,  ed..  The  Soviet  Crucible  (2d  ed.;  New 
York:  Van  Nostrani  1963).  Of  special  interest  in  the 
last  nmned  are  an  article  by  Alec  Nove  on  ihe  role  of 
social  welfare  and  one  by  Harry  Schwartz  on  resource 
use  in  the  USSR.  John  Gunther's  Inside  Russia  Today 
(liOndon:  Hamilton,  1958)  repeats  the  general  story  of 
women's  work  in  all  occupations  £md  iheir  achievements 
in  the  Soviet  Uniom 

The  earlier  mentioned  Myrdal  and  Klein  book  is 
especially  rich  in  U.  S.  and  Europe£m  comparative  statis- 
tics. Mrs.  Myrdal's  earlier  study.  Nation  and  Famdy 
(London:  ]^gan  Paul,  1945),  is  of  ^eat  interest  to  ihose 
thinking  in  the  context  of  a democratic  society  about 
the  social  and  family  problems  which  are  raised  by  the 
increasing  tendency  for  married  women  to  work  outside 
ihe  home.  The  Social  Welfare  Board  of  Sweden  presents 
an  authoritative,  thou^  now  dated,  account  of  social 
legislation  in  Social  Sweden  (Stockholm,  1952). 
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Issues  of  tlie  London  Economist  periodically  carry 
articles  on  women  in  Great  Britain,  die  United  States, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  many  comparative  articles 
appearing  iu  the  International  Labor  Beview  are  typified 
by  the  comparison  of  the  employment  of  older  women 
in  five  countries,  72  (July  1955),  61-77.  A recent  article 
by  Ralph  G.  James,  "T>i^rimination  Against  Women  in 
Bombay  Tex^es,"*  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Re~ 
vieWt  15  0an.  1962),  209-24,  paints  the  women  in 
Bombay  textiles  as  militant,  even  violent,  employees. 

Actually,  the  important  reading  on  women  in  the 
labor  force  is  yet  to  come.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more 
studies  will  be  made  of  all  the  social,  economic,  and 
psychological  aspects  of  the  *"silent  revolution.*^ 
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Statistical  Appendix 


TABLE  1 

IiABOB  FoBCB  PABTtCIPATtON  RaTBS  OF  SlNOLB  WOMEN  AND  OF 

Mabbied  Women  weth  Spouse  Present^  by  Aoe»  1950  and  1960 


Total  all  ages. 


Single  women 

1950 

1900 

46.4% 

42.9% 

1 

6.8 

‘ 22.8 

21.1 

53.4 

73.4 

73.2 

79.3 

79.3 

77.3 

79.3 

75.7 

78.6 

75.1 

77.6 

71.7 

77.2 

75.4 

69.0 

> 44.5 

60.5 

37.5 

21.7 

9.8 

Sonacs:  IT.  8.  Censue  of  Population)  IT.  8. 8ummary,  Detdled  Cbaracteristia. 


TABLE  2 

Labor  Eobcb  Paihicipatioh  osp  Women  in  1940,  1950,  and  1960,  Aooobdino  to  Aob  and  Race 


All  women 

White  women 

Nonwhite  women 

Ate 

IMO 

1960 

I960 

1940 

1650 

1960 

1640 

1950 

19W 

Total  all  ages 

25.870 

29.0% 

34.5% 

24.1% 

28.1% 

33.6% 

37.3% 

37.0% 

41.8% 

14-15 

2.3 

5.1 

6.9 

1.5 

4.8 

7.1 

7.8 

7.2 

5.4 

16-17 

13.3 

17.8 

20.8 

12.0 

17.9 

21.8 

20.5 

16.5 

14.0 

18-19 

40.1 

43.8 

46.3 

40.5 

45.6 

47.9 

36.1 

30.9 

34.8 

20~U 

45.6 

43.2 

44.8 

45.3 

43.6 

44.8 

43.9 

39.6 

45.4 

25-29 

35.5 

32.6 

35.1 

33.9 

31.3 

33.5 

45.9 

42.9 

46.9 

30-S4 

30.9 

30.9 

35.5 

28.6 

29.1 

33.5 

46.4 

46.3 

50.2 

35^9 

28.3 

33.9 

40.2 

25.8 

32.1 

38.5 

45.6 

48.6 

54.7 

40-44 

26.0 

36.2 

45.3 

23.6 

34.9 

43.9 

43.9 

48.1 

57.0 

45-49 

23.7 

34.8 

47.4 

21.4 

33.6 

46.4 

41.4 

45.3 

56.5 

50n54 

21.2 

30.8 

45.8 

19.4 

29.8 

45.1 

37.9 

40.9 

52.6 

56-69 

18.5 

25.9 

16.8 

25.2 

39.1 

33.2 

34.9 

44.8 

60-64 

14.8 

20.5 

29.5 

13.6 

20.0 

29.0 

27.2 

27.6 

34.2 

65-69 

9.5 

12.8 

16.6 

8.6 

12.5 

16.3 

17.8 

16.4 

19.6 

70-74 

6.1 

6.6 

9.6 

4.6 

6.5 

9.4 

9.5 

8.4 

11.5 

75  and  over  . . 

2.6 

4.2 

2.0 

2.5 

4.1 

4.4 

3.8 

5.5 

SoiiBoa:ir«  S^Ceiiatiscf  Population*  tT«S.  Suinmary,  Detailed  ChaonotwiMcs* 


^ % ’ 


TABLES 

Peb  Cent  Distbibution  of  DEXAiLiED  Occupations  of  Emplotbd,  1950  and  1960 


Occupatwn 


Total  employed 100.0 


Professional,  technical,  and 

kmdred 

Farm  imd  farm  mgrs 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors, 

exc.  farm 

Clerical  imd  kindred 

Salra  workers 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 

Curatives  and  kmdred 

Private  household 

Service  workers,  exc.  household. 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

Laborers,  exc.  farm  and  mine. . . . 
Occupation  not  reported 


1950 

ifieo 

Total 

Mato 

Female 

Total 

Male 

F^^nale 

[00.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

8.72 

7.30 

12.37 

11.19 

10.31 

13.00 

7.64 

10.31 

0.74 

3.88 

5.49 

0.56 

8.92 

10.71 

4.31 

8.37 

10.65 

3.68 

12.32 

6.51 

27.31 

14.40 

6.94 

29.72 

6.92 

6.33 

8.46 

7.18 

6.85 

7.85 

13.86 

18.65 

1.50 

13.52 

19.53 

1.19 

19.81 

20.05 

19.19 

18.41 

19.83 

15.38 

2.50 

0.18 

8.48 

2.67 

0.14 

7.86 

7.61 

5.86 

12.17 

8.42 

5.98 

13.44 

4.28 

4.83 

2.86 

2.24 

2.77 

1.15 

6.09 

8.14 

0.81 

4.81 

6.90 

0.52 

1.32 

1.13 

1.80 

4.93 

4.57 

5.65 

cent  increase  or  decreases 
1950-19W 


Total  I Male  Female 


14.5  6.9  34.2 


47.0  50.8 

-41.9  -43.1 


7.4 
33.8 

18.7 

11.8 

6.4 
22.3 
26.7 

-40.2 
- 9.6 
328.5 


6.3 
13.9 

15.8 

11.9 

6.0 

-16.8 

9.3 
-38.9 
- 9.4 
332.3 


14.6 

46.0 

24.5 

6.8 

7.6 

24.4 

48.2 

-46.2 

-14.0 

322.4 


Sovbob:  U.  S.  CenauB  of  Fbpulationt  U.  S.  Sunuaaiy.  Det^od  CbatactenaUcfl. 
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TABLE  4 

Fbb  Cent  Incbbase  ob  Decbeasb,  1060-1960,  in  Pbofbssional, 
T^bnical,  and  Kindbbd  Occdpations  or 
EhTLOTED  IlifeN  AND  WoMEN 


Per  cent  increase  or  decease 


Occupa^n 

Total 

Maid 

Female 

ProfessioDsl,  technical,  and  kindred 

47.0 

60.8 

41.1 

Accountants  and  auditors 

24.7 

21.8 

41.1 

Actors 

-37.6 

-37.6 

-37.3 

Airplane  pilots  sad  na^dgators 

92.2 

93.7 

-14.1 

Architects 

27.8 

29.7 

-18.4 

Artists  luid  art  teachers 

31.1 

37.1 

21.3 

Athletes 

-63.6 

-64.3 

-62.4 

Authors 

77.2 

116.7 

16.3 

Chiropractors 

10.9 

16.7 

-23.9 

Clergymen 

College  presidents,  professors,  and 

19.6 

21.7 

-31.2 

L 

instructore  (ux.c.) 

42.2 

44.7 

34.0 

Dancers  md  dancing  teachers 

26.9 

- 1.9 

37.1 

: 

pp  + + ^*  + + + + + + + 4 + **  + + **  + **  + + 

10.1 

10.6 

- 6.9 

7- 

Designers 

137.2 

206.8 

17.9 

r 

Dietitians  ant!  nutritionists 

16.2 

46.2 

14.7 

c 

Draftsmen. 

60.3 

61.8 

39.4 

> ! 
[ 

Editors  and  rqioi'ters 

41.7 

42.7 

39.9 

r 

Engineers,  technical. 

63.6 

64.3 

11.0 

j 

\ 

1 

Entertainers  (n.e.c.) 

Farm  and  home  management 

-26.9 

-19.8 

-44.3 

advisers 

9.1 

14.0 

4.2 

Foresters  and  conservationists 

22.4 

23.4 

- 6.3 

f 

Funeral  ditectors  and  embalmers... 

- 6.3 

- 6.6 

-14.8 

V' 

E- 

Lawyers  and  judges 

16.9 

16.9 

18.6 

f 

Librarians 

60.9 

90.3 

46.8 

^ ' 
i 

Musicims  and  music  teachers 

24.6 

8.3 

40.4 

> 

- Natural  scientists 

27.7 

30.0 

10.4 

; Agricultural  scientists 

27.3 

27.6 

23.3 

1 

Biological  scientists 

61.2 

66.6 

38.2 

1 

Chemists 

11.8 

13.6 

- 3.6 

i 

Geolog^ts  and  geophysicists 

76.0 

81.1 

-27.3 

i 

i 

t 

i 


I 

i 


i 


i 


i 
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TABLE  4— Conftnued 


T" 


Per  cent  increeae  or  decrease 


Occupation 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Mathematicians 

345.1 

428.1 

209.8 

Physicists 

87.8 

92.5 

20.2 

MisceUaneous 

-43.3 

-39.1 

-65.1 

Nuises,  prcfessional 

45.5 

50.6 

45.4 

Numes,  student  picfessional 

-25.0 

-49.1 

-24.6 

Optometrists 

9.6 

11.4 

-19.9 

Osteopaths 

-23.6 

-20.7 

-39.7 

Personnel  and  labor  relatims 

work^irB  + + + + + + «••«  + + + « + «•  + + + • + + •» 

86.7 

81.3 

100.2 

Pharmacists 

4.3 

4.9 

- 2.3 

Photographers 

- 2.3 

4.0 

-32.4 

I^ysicians  and  surgeons 

18.9 

18.1 

32.0 

Public  relations  and  publicity 

63.5 

40.7 

257.8 

Radio  operators 

69.8 

67.6 

91.4 

Recreation  and  grotyi  workers 

124.5 

121.2 

129.1 

Religious  workers 

34.7 

66.3 

20.9 

Social  and  welfare  vrorkers,  exc. 

group 

27.4 

54.0 

15.5 

Social  scientists 

60.1 

77.2 

24.2 

Economists 

117.7 

128.0 

71.8 

Peycholoj^ts 

150.2 

206.8 

77.5 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 

18.7 

28.5 

1.2 

MisceUaneous  social  scientists. . . . 

6.9 

15.2 

-10.4 

Sports  instructors  and  officials 

70.3 

53.0 

122.9 

Surveyors 

70.1 

69.7 

79.0 

Teachers:  Elementary  schools 

48.7 

132.1 

40.3 

Secondary  schools 

40.8 

72.6 

16.6 

Teachers  (n.e.c.) 

80.7 

-12.6 

435.6 

Technicians:  Medical  and  dental. . . 

80.2 

56.2 

98.6 

Electrical  and  electrouc 

679.2 

643.1 

n.a. 

Other  eng.  and  physical  science. . 

101.8 

114.7  ! 

43.0 

Technicians  (n.e.c.) 

253.2 

309.4 

144.7 

Then^ts  and  healers  (n.e.c.) 

48.9 

35.9 

62.2 

Veterinarians 

10.5 

15.4 

-63.4 

Pntfesrional  and  technical  (n.e.c.) . . 

256.5 

j 

286.9 

173.1 

Sooioi;  IT.  SI  Ceniua  d Pofi^ulatibnf  TJ*  Z.  Summary^  I>etail^  CluiaoterisUoi. 
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TABLES 

Lbtel  op  School  Couplbtbd  bt  Fbicalbs  14  Ybabs  Old  and  Oveb  in  1940»  1950»  and  1960 


Nom 

1 

Mfiwltt 

cttfueotaiy 

5grB4l€a 
demantaiy 
or  more 

9cnul« 
domititAry 
or  moFo 

dyeeia 

Ctgh 

adraol 

1 ymr 
ooUeco 
or  more 

4yeua 

ooUego 
or  more 

1940 

Total  14  yeans  oM 

aad  over 

2.8% 

10.3% 

89.7% 

72.7% 

27+4% 

9.1% 

3+2% 

*^*^**^*^^^^^ 

2+4 

8+0 

92+0 

76+7 

29+3 

9.7 

3+4 

Noawhite 

7+1 

31+7 

68+3 

35+6 

9+2 

3+2 

1+0 

1950 

Total  14  years  old 

and  over 

2+1 

8+6 

91+4 

76+4 

36+3 

12+2 

4+5 

V^liltfc+ + + * + + + ■ + + + + + + 

1+8 

7.0 

93.0 

79+6 

38+6 

12+9 

4.8 

Noawhite 

4+6 

23+6 

76.4 

47+9 

15+7 

5+4 

2+0 

1960 

Total  14  years  old 

aodover 

1+8 

6.2 

93+8 

81.7 

41+5 

13+9 

5+0 

l^hite* + + + + + + + * + + + + 41 

1+6 

S+1  1 

94+9 

84+0 

43+6 

14+7 

5.3 

Nwiwhite ; 

1 

3+7 

15+8 

84.2 

62+6 

23+7 

7.6 

3+0 

SottBOs;  U.  8.  C«nmw  of  Poputlationt  U.  8.  Sonunafy,  Detailed  Chanot^etiee. 
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(As  rented  at  the  January  7,  1967  meeting  for  Oklahoma  Vocational  Home  Economics  Teachers) 


STARVATION  WITHOUT  HUNGER 


Jeanne  Adklsson 


Caddo  High  School 


Most  teen*agers  tend  to  be  unconcerned  about  nutrition.  A project  in  which 
the  students  become  teachers  of  nutrition  proved  to  be  very  effective.  The  film 
"Starvation  Without  Hunger"  (obtained  from  the  School  Lunch  Division,  Oklahoma  City) 
was  shown  and  the  problem  of  America's  seeming  disregard  for  nutrition  was  pre- 
sented, to  impress  upon  them  the  harm  done  to  future  generations. 

Then  the  students  were  asked  for  a solution  to  the  problem.  What  can  we  as 
Junior  Home  Economics  students  do? 

Their  first  role  as  : teachers  of  nutrition* began  in  the  elementary  grades. 

In  pairs  the  girls  went  to  the  elementary  classrooms  30  minutes  a day  for  2 weeks. 

Not  only  was  this  an  enjoyable  experience  for  the  elementary  students,  but  the  young 
teachers  found  it  very  rewarding*  Lesson  plans  were  made  \^ich  included:  acquaint- 

ing the  students  with  the  purpose  for  being  there,  a chart  for  evaluation  of  pro- 
gress was  made,  illustrative  materials  to  be  used  and  activities  to  be  carried  out. 
"Rocket  to  Good  Nutrition”  (showing  a rocket  headed  for  the  moon,  which  was  Nu- 
trition), "Eat  a Squafecrow  Breakfast"  (showing  the  checkerboard  scarecrow  eating 
a square  breakfast),  "Climb  the  Ladder  with  Batman  to  Good  Nutrition"  (showing  bat- 
man at  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  the  Riddler  at  the  botton),  "Follow  Peter  Rabbit 
through  the  Garden  of  Good  Nutrition"  (showing  Peter  Rabbit  eating  all  the  garden 
vegetables  illustrated  in  the  story)  were  some  of  the  progress  charts  made.  The 
young  teachers  showed  much  creativity  with  their  art  work.  Some  of  the  various 
activities  were:  scientific  experiments  (designed  to  show  the  importance  of  var- 

ious foods),  the  game,  "Chain  Letter"  using  vegetables,  a card  game  in  which  one 
student  would  describe  a vegetable  and  the  class  would  have  to  guess  it,  films  re- 
lated to  nutrition  (Stanley  Takes  a Trip  obtained  from  State  Department  of  Health) , 
stories  made  up  about  "Gladys  the  Poorly  Nourished  Cow"  with  pictures  to  illustrate 
using  the  overhead  projector.  Peanuts  and  germ  cells  (fashioned  after  the  ones  in 
Mad  magazine)  shown  in  various  parts  of  the  body  to  illustrate  the  need  for  vitamins 
were  star  attractions  with  the  overhead  projector.  Stories  were  read  in  coordination 
with  tasting  parties,  such  as  Peter  Rabbit.  Each  time  peter  ate  a food  from  the  gar- 
den, each  student  in  class  had  the  same  food  to  taste.  Other  tasting  parties  were 
conducted  in  hopes  that  students  would  have  an  opportunity  to  taste  foods  they  had 
never  tasted  before. 


Charts,  flannel  boards,  food  baskets,  coloring  sheets  dealing  with  nutrition, 
all  prompted  discussions  of  the  Basic  4 and  the  importance  of  a good  breakfast  and 
lunch.  Host  classes  succeed  in  bringing  the  class  progress  chart  up  to  100%  eating 
breakfast  and  100%  tasting  all  foods  on  their  lunch  plate. 

With  regrets  and  sad  farewells  the  Junior  teachers  bade  their  young  students 
good-bye  to  move  on  into  adult  education.  A survey  was  taken  of  the  eating  habits 
in  Caddo  to  see  what  needed  stressing  in  our  educational  program.  Letters  were  writ- 
ten to  the  television,  radio  and  newspapers  requesting  an  opportunity  to  present  our 
program  through  their  mass  communication.  We  were  given  time  on  three  radio  stations, 
two  television  channels  and  one  newspaper.  A series  of  five  articles  were  written 
and  published  in  the  Durant  Daily  Democrat,  an  adaption  of  Gladys  the  Poorly  Nour- 
ished Cow  (in  which  Gladys  left  the  valley  of  Good  Nutrition  and  wandered  into  the 
wicked  world  of  sweets)  was  presented  on  KMAD,  Madill.  The  plight  of  a Wooden  Pup- 
pet (an  adaption  from  an  FHA  skit)  was  presented  on  KSEO,  Durant.  The  Rejuvenating 
Machine  (someone  goes  in  one  side  bad  (fat)  and  comes  out  good  (slim)  was  presented 
on  KRRV,  Sherman-Denison.  On  KXII-TV,  we  presented  a skit  centered  around  a family 
breakfast  table  in  which  parents  were  impressed  by  their  children  of  the  importance 
of  nutrition*  As  a result  of  the  programs,  we  learned  about  tape  recorders  and  how 
much  material  it  takes  to  fill  a mere  five  minutes. 


As  an  aftermath  to  our  program  KTEN*TV,  Ada,  offered  us  30  minutes.  This  will 
be  on  the  air  April  22  concerning  all  the  aspects  of  Vocational  Home  Economics.  Also, 
we  were  given  15  minutes  on  Women's  World  K3CXI  In  which  we  did  a program  In  child 
development. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  OUR  PLAYSCHOOL 


Jeanne  Adklsson 


Caddo  High  School 


The  Sophomore  class  was  conducting  a playschool  for  2*4-  year  old  children. 

After  4 weeks  my  boys  class  Indicated  an  Interest  In  the  playschool.  By  extending 
the  school  for  two  hours  Instead  of  one,  the  boys  worked  with  the  children  4 days. 
Outdoor  play,  free  play  with  clay,  puzzles  and  toys,  games  and  songs,  and  a Christmas 
party  with  Santa  Claus  were  some  of  the  activities  the  boys  conducted.  At  first  fche 
children  were  a little  shy  with  the  boys  but  very  cute  scenes  resulted.  The  father 
instinct  was  shown  In  the  wiping  of  little  noses>  washing  little  hands,  reading  stories 
and  other  activities.  The  boys  showed  amazement  at  the  children's  ability  to  do  many 
things  that  girls  take  for  granted,  such  as  working  puzzles  and  stringing  beads. 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  UNITS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  CUSSES 


Mrs.  Ann  Brown 


Holdenvllle  High  School 


In  Holdenvllle  ;thls  year  we  have  188  students  enrolled  In  Home  Economics  and, 
with  my  partner,  Mrs.  Wllla  Mae  McClure,  we  have  already  had  a money  management  unit 
for  140  of  these  students.  Units  are  planned  for  the  remaining  students  In  the 
spring  semester. 

In  Home  Econcmilcs  I and  II  classes  I was  hampered  because  of  lack  of  textbooks 
so  I mimeographed  material  from  resource  books.  I found  a lot  of  good  material  at 
the  county  extension  office  and  I also  used  the  booklets,  "Make  Your  Money  Behave", 
from  the  Life  Insurance  Institute.  We  viewed  two  good  films,  "The  Wise  Use  of 
Credit"  and  "Personal  Financial  Planning"  from  the  National  Consumer  Finance  As- 
sociation. I especially  found  helpful  the  chapters  on  money  frcxn  a new  book,  "To- 
day's Home  Living,  by  Hatcher  and  Andrews. 

During  our  discussion  of  allowances,  I was  surprised  to  find  that  only  a very 
small  percentage  of  students  received  an  allowance.  Most  of  them  are  given  money  as 
they  need  It  or  can  "wheedle"  It  out  of  their  parents.  We  discussed  the  advantages 
of  an  allowance.  We  pointed  out  how  receiving  an  allowance  would  help  a person  de- 
velop experience  In  handling  money,  create  a feeling  of  security. and  Independence, 
and  develop  the  ability  to  make  choices  and  satisfying  decisions. 

There  were  many  Interesting  answers  when  I asked  the  question,  "What  would  you 
do  If  you  had  $1,000  cash  today?"  Some  said  they  would  have  a good  time  and  buy 
clothes.  Others  recognized  the  need  to  save  the  money  for  further  education  and 
some  wanted  to  help  their  parents  pay  family  bills.  This  lead  Into  a discussion 
of  needs,  desires,  and  values,  and  how  they  affect  each  family  In  a different  way. 

In  all  classes  we  discussed  the  fact  that  In  planning  the  use  of  the  family 
Income,  every  family  member  should  be  Included.  I stressed  the  Importance  of  money 
management  In  their  future  because  records  show  that  there  are  many  broken  homes  , 
and  divorces  due  to  - not  lack  of  money  - but  due  to  poor  money  management  In  the 
home. 
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Mrs,  McClure  started  out  her  units  in  her  family  living  classes  with  lessons  on 
plans  for  college.  Students  figured  up  the  approximate  cost  of  a college  education  and 
the  school  counselor  gave  a presentation  on  opportunities  and  costs  of  various  colleges 
across  the  state.  Also,  Included  in  the  unit  were  lessons  on  how  to  use  the  bank,  how 
to  obtain  and  use  credit  wisely,  and  the  principals  of  installo«nt  buying,  The  classes 
had  a field  trip  to  the  local  bank  where  their  questions  on  bariking  services  were  answered. 
They  found  out  that  at  the  local  bank,  teen-agers  do  not  have  to  pay  service  charges  for  | 

a checking  account  and  they  may  obtain  loans  if  their  parents  co-sign  the  note.  Each  { 

student  had  a special  assignment  to  pick  out  a used  car,  find  out  the  cost,  the  down  pay- 
ment needed,  the  cost  of  the  lls cense,  title,  and  insurance,  and  how  much  interest  they  | 
would  have  to  pay  in  financing  it  through  the  dealer.  They  then  conqputed  the  true  annual 
interest  rate  and  compared  this  to  the  cost,  of  a bank  loan.  Both  the  boys  and  girls  were 
very  interested  In  this  assignment  and  it  seemed  that  this  was  the  part  that  they  enjoyed  I 
most, 

Mrs;  McClure  ended  up  her  unit  with  panel  discussions  of  the  agencies  which  protect 
the  consumer,  advertising,  and  standards,  grades,  and  labels, 

merchants  and  businessmen  who  worked  with  the  students  were  very  courteous  and 
helpful,  and  we  haven't  had  any  complaints  from  parents  since  we  sent  the  students  home 
to  inquire  about  allowances,  the  family  income  and  expenses.  They  seem  to  be  accepting 
this  start  we  have  made  in  teaching  personal  and  family  money  management. 


As  a whole  we  felt  that  the  students  did  net  actually  enjoy  the  units  on  money  man- 
agement as  well  as  they  do  some  other  units.  We  feel  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  have  the  chance  to  be  responsible  for  their  money  now,  no  matter  how  little 
the  amount  may  be,  and  it  is  hard  for  them  to  realize  tte  importance  of  mon^  management  i ^ 

in  the  future.  However,  we  do  feel  that  they  learned  some  very  useful  and  necessary  ' ; 

information  which  will  certainly  be  of  value  to  them  In  the  near  future,  | ' 


Another  important  thing  that  we  le,amed  in  teaching  these  units  was  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  adult  ^.ducatlon  in  the  field  of  family  money  management  in  our  community. 
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FHA-  Family  Night 


Thelma  Dellinger.  Byng 

Under  Title?  Our  school  has  3 or  4 classes  for  adults*  t^^lng*  English*  math*  history* 

They  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Thursdays*  Several  of  my  parents  are  In  these  classes  and  cannot 
attend  our  meetings*  I planned  to  have  what  I called  "FHA  Family  Night**'  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  each  month* 

I did  not  know  which  mothers  would  be  Interested  enough  to  come  so  I waited  until  our  first 
meeting  and  then  selected  five  mothers  to  be  on  my  advisory  committee*  On  this  committee  I 
selected  a Negro  mother  and  four  other  mothers*  I asked  the  Negro  mother  to  bring  another 
mother  along  as  I did  not  know  who  had  transportation.  These  mothers  meet  with  me  after  the 
meetlng—evaluate  the  meeting  and  make  plans  for  the  future  meeting*  I had  made  tentative 
plans  for  the  year  and  I use  that  as  a guide  for  planning* 

The  following  Is  what  we  have  had  and  some  future  plans  are  made: 

October t«"Famllv  Health"**  The  county  health  doctor*  with  our  county  nurse*  showed  some  films 
and  talked  on  family  health  and  venereal  disease*  After  the  film  and  talks  many  questions 
were  asked*  In  all  my  classes*  a few  da^s  before  the  meeting*  I read  articles  and  discussed 
venereal  disease  with  them  to  prepare  them  for  this  meeting.  Ve  had  this  same  program  last 
year  but  on  surveying*  I found  I had  60  girls  that  were  xiew  In  my  classes  (freshman  and 
girls  that  have  moved  Into  our  district.) 

November :*>"Famllv  Communication"  night-  I Invited  a minister  And  a youth  center  director* 
They  led  a panel  discussion  on  teen-age  problems  with  one  taking  the  parents  view  and  one 
the  teen-agers  view.  After  discussion  with  each  other  many  questions  were  asked  from  the 
audience*  Both  men  are  parents*  The  girls  observed  that  both  were  taking  the  parents 
view* 


December t-We  had  a Peace  Corps '.vetdrdn  . telX  ofcher.  travels  In  the  Holy  Land* 

January t -"Faml Iv  Mental  Health"-Hrs*  Virginia  Ramsey*  Ada  Health  Center*  (works  with  the  re- 
habilitation of  mental  patients  from  state  hospitals)  talked  to  the  group  (Just  women  and 
girls)  for  over  45  minutes  and  had  good  attention*  She  told  them  the  value  of  a family* 
how. families  are  formed* for  good  mental  health*  how  to  train  children  so  they  can  become 
Independent  mature  people  and  then  develop  a family  of  their  own*  She  pointed  out  how 
youth  are  not  ready  for  marriage  until  they  have  reached  this  Independence  and  can  carry  on 
without  assistance  of  their  families*  After  the  lecture  girls  and  mothers  asked  many 
questions  and  were  not  ready  to  leave  \dien  the  dieetlng  was  over* 

The  commlttie  of  mothers  met  after  the  meeting  -and  wanted  me  to  get  some  films  on  personal  • 
hygiene  and  for  me  to  talk  to  them*  After  our  meeting  In  October  (doctor  talked  on  veqereal 
disease)  the  committee  then  asked  me  to  have  this  next  meeting  and  said  X could  do  more'  with 
that  than  was  done*  The  doctor  had  given  that  program  last  year  for  tis  but  didn't  realize 
I had  so  many  new  pupils  and  many  students  didn't  see  It* 

February;-!  will  show  films  and  talk  on  personal  hygiene  and  venereal  disease* 

(Programs  will  be.  developed  for  the  remaining  months) 
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NUTRITION  EDUCATION  THROUGHOUT  THE  SCHOOL 


|Ann  Humphrey 


Duncan  Senior 


[As  a main  project  of  the  Duncan  Future  Homemakers » a nutrition  education  campaign  for  the 
[high  school  and  all  eight  elementary  schools  was  launched.  This  was  done  at  the  same  time 
[that  1 was  teaching  a nutrition  unit  in  my  five  foods  classes.  1 believe  this  was  the  op* 
rportune  time  to  do  this  because  never  before  have  1 had  such  success  with  nutrition  classes. 
^It  was  from  these  classes  that  we  got  ideas  for  posters,  skits,  and  survey  forms.  And,  as 
[you  know,  teenagers  are  ingenious  and  they  came  up  with  clever  ideas  for  the  posters --every- 
thing from  batman  eats  breakfast*  to  the  ever  popular  and  versatile  "happiness  is"  adapted  to 
our  theme.  In  the  foods  classes  we  made  food  charts  and  graphs  from  a list  of  foods  they 
had  eaten  for  a week.  They  compared  these  with  national  averages  and  this  was  an  eye-opener 
:for  them< 


:ln  organizing  for  the  elementary  program  we  had  an  FHA  committee  to  write  the  grade  school 
principals  a letter  asking  them  if  we  could  put  up  posters  and  present  a skit  to  each  room 
or  if  they  would  arrange  for  an  assembly.  Next,  we  contacted  the  school  nurses  and  asked  if 
;they  might  like  to  use  our  skit  in  anyway  with  their  nutrition,  program.  One  of  the  school 
[nurses  was  getting  ready  to  conduct  a survey  in  the  four  elementary  schools  to  which  she  is 
[assigned.  She  was  delighted  to  have  some  extra  help  and  used  our  skit  to  "kick-off"  her 
[nutrition  education.  Uany  of  the  elementary  teachers  decided  to  teach  nutrition  in  their 
[health  classes  during  this  time.  We  had  full  cooperation  from  all  of  the  principals. 

[Another  FHA  committee  worked  up  a skit.  The  information  that  was  provided  for  us  in  our 
[August  packets  served  as  a basis  for  the  skit.  We  hadan  FHA  member  dressed  as  a Miss  America* 
[and  incidentally,  she  wore  a white  formal  and  a long  red  satin  robe  with  a tiara  on  her  head-- 
this  really  Impressed  the  grade  school  children.  Other  FHA  members  were  dressed  as  a cheer- 
leader, football  player  and  an  astronaut.  We  made  the  fitness  fuel  tanks  and  adapted  the 
material  written  by  Mary  Gray  Thompson  into  a skit  and  added  a few  things  to  fit  our  own  sit- 
uation. The  girls  were  excused  from  class  and  completed  the  skit  at  all  grade  schools  within 
the. week.  Meanwhile,  back  at  the  high  school,  posters  were  put  up  all  over  the  school. 
[Everywhere,  you  looked  there  was  a sign  asking  if  you  had  eaten  breakfast,  lunch,  etc.  Another 
I committee  was  conducting  a survey  with  the  high  school  students.  The  forms  were  handed  out 
; during  home  room  periods  and  this  in  itself  was  quite  an  operation  because  we  wanted  to  sur- 
|vey  the  area  vocational  school,  too.  This  involved  contacting  principal,  teachers  and 
I counselors  to  get  the  forms  passed  out  and  returned.  Most  teachctrs  thought  this  to  be  a 
[worthwhile  project  and  didn't  mind  taking  the  extra  time.  However,  there  were  a few  who  did 
[ not  part;lclpate.  The  survey  questions  themselves  included  such  things  as  "where  do  you  eat 
I lunch?"  The  reason  we  were  interested  in  this  is  because  we  only  have  30  minutes  for  lunch 
[ and  many  of  our  students  Jump  into  their  cars  and  dash  down  to  the  drive-in*  We  wanted  to 
know  what  percent  ate  in  the  cafeteria,  what  percent  ate  at  the  drive-ins,  and  how  many  ate 
no  lunch  at  all*  We  were  surprised  at  the  latter  because  we  found  18%  of  the  students  do 
not  eat  lunch  at  all*  The  other  questions  were:  "Do  you  eat  breakfast?"  "How  much  milk  do 

' you  drink  dally?" 

* , } 

' Another  committee  wrote  a short  skit  or  gave  an  important  fact  about  nutrition  which  was 
presented  every  morning  over  the  "Intercom"  system* 

: As  a follow-up  I wrote  an  article  for  the  newspaper  giving  to  the  public  our  findings  on  the 
: survey. 
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ADULT  STUDY  6KDUP 


Mrs*  Gsneva  Jackson 


W i 


Drumrlght 


A homeioskers  club  was  organized  for  a group  of  women  in  the  Shamrock  area,  near  Drumrlght* 

This  group  meets.one,  even^g  each  month*  A variety  of  programs  presented  have  Included  ^ 

clothing,  renovation,  Christmas  decorations  for  the  home,  inexpensive  and  quick  family 
meals*  Plans  are  fo)f  this  group  to  continue  throughout  the .year*  Other  topics  of  study 
will  Include  money  management,  child  development,  family  relations  and  aspects  of  home 
management • 


(GAINFUL  EMPLOYMENT-CHILD  CABS 

Mrs*  Claudlne  Meek  Midwest  City 


The  Child  Care  class  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  one  hour  gainful  employment  classes  that 
were  begun  at  the  three  high  schools  in  the  Midwest  City  school  system  last  year*  The 
purpose  of  this  course  Is  to  provide  maturing  high  school  junior  or  senior  girls  with 
adequate  Instruction  and  guidance,  and  with  some  practical  work  expe,rlences  under  care- 
ful supervision,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  find  employment  in  child  care  services* 

The  classes  are  now  being  taught  at  the  Vocational  Technical  Center  that  serves  all  the 
high  schools  In  our  district*  The  Center  Is  located  at  1621  Maple  Drive*  The  temporary 
building  consists  of  a very  large  laboratory,  a. classroom,  an  office.  Isolation  room, 
kitchen,  observation  room  with  two-way  mirror,  and  both  boys  and  girls  rest  rooms* 

The  program  consists  of  two  classes  dall/,  one  three  hour  session  and  one  two  hour 
session*  There  arq  fifteen  girls  enrolled  In  each  section* 


I 'The  text  we  are  using  Is  The  Developing  Child  by  Brisbane  and  Hiker*  For  our  curriculum 
guide  we  are  using  Tenatlve  Guides  for  Gainful  Employment  Programs  In  Vocational  Home 
Economics . Supplementary  materials  tan  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Sequoyah  Memorial  Office  Building,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105  and  the 
Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Health,  3400  North  Eastern,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma* 


FAMILY  FINANCE  AND  MONEY  MANA<aEMENT 


I Mrs*  Ethel  M.  Outhler  * Woodward 

' I 

This  unit  Is  taught  to  junior  and  senior  girls  enrolled  In  Homemaking  IV  and  Is  taught 
\ every  other  year  due  to  alternating  Homemaking  111  and  IV  In  our  school*  The  enrollment 
this  past  year  in  this  unit  was  31* 


This  unit  Is  started  weeks  and  months  ahead  of  Its  actual  beginning  by  visiting  "key" 
people  In  the  comomnlty,  asking  their  cooperation  when  the  time  comes;  this  also  gives 
I them  time  to  order  educational  material  In  their  line  to  give  to  the  students  and  time  to 
prepare  a lesson* 

r 

The  unit  Is  started  by  studying  chapters  in  ThresholdsTo  Adult  Living.  Then,  "A  Date  With 
Your  Future"  Is  passed  out  to  each  student,  studied  and  tested  over*  By  this  time,  girls 
think  they  know  all  there  Is  to  know  about  money,  so  each  girl  makes  out  a budget  for  her 
t senior  year  In  high  school,  dividing  It  Into  weeks,  months,  school  year,  and  entire  year* 

i. 

Filmstrips  may  be  borrowed  or  purchased  from  the  Money  Management  Institute  of  Household 
Finance  Corporation  on  "You  and  Your  Money",  "Your  World  and  Money",  "Your  Money's  Worth 
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in  Shopping",  "Managing  Your  Clothing  Dollars",  "Spending  Your  Food  Dollars".  These  are 
shown  and  then  we  are  ready  for  the  experts.  We  find  one  for  each  topic  studies  and  these 
people  make  the  unit  more  realistic  for  the  girls. 


Banker ; A representative  tells  about  bank  services,  types  of  loans,  interest  and  sav* 
ings  and  interest  on  loans.  He  explains  about  recording  loans  at  the  court  house,  co- 
signers, and  answers  all  questions.  Our  banker  usually  brings  us  a booklet  "How  Banks  Help". 

Small  Loans;  The  manager  explains  finance  companies,  methods  of  figuring  interest  rates, 
idly  loans  not  good  enough  for  banks  to  make  draw  a higher  rate  of  interest,  and  dwells  on 
car  loans.  Following  this,  each  girl  buys  on  paper  a car  of  her  choice  and  figures  the 
payments  and  t^en  checks  to  see  how  much  of  this  money  was  interest. 

Building  and  Loan;  The  manager  explains  the  functions  of  saving  money  and  lending  money, 

gives  points  that  a loan  company  looks  for  in  a house  and  in  a borrower  before  making  loans. 
He  explains  about  amoritized  mortgages  and  mortgage  payments.  Following  this,  I duplicate 
sheets  of  amoritized  mortgage  schedules  and  we  go  over  them  carefully  in  class.  These 
will  be  used  following  our  next  guest  speaker. 

Beal  Estate  Agent,  Ltunber  Yard,  or  Contractor;  We  find  houses  that  are  finished  and  ready 
to  move  into  on  two  price  levels  - $15,000  and  $37»500.  The  agent  or  dealer  sets  up  a 
field  trip  for  us  and  the  girls  check  the  houses  for  points  to' be  considered  in  getting  a 
loan  on  these  houses.  I have  the  key  to  the  house  and  there  is  nobody  present  but  the 
class,  so  they  are  free  to  look  in  the  attic  and  under  the  house  if  they  choose,  and  they 
always  do.  The  girls  check  the  schedules  to  see  how  much  the  payments  will  be  on  each 
house  and  how  much  of  that  is  interest.  I obtain  the  blueprints  or  a sketch  of  the  floor* 
plan  and  to  tie  some  housing  into  this  part  each  girl  selects  either  house,  draws  the  floor 
plan  to  scale,  and  furnishes  it  in  scale-bo th  size  and  money-places  the  furniture  on  the 
plan  and  indicates  colors,  fabrics,  etc. 

Credit  Bureau?  The  manager  clarifies  for  us  the  term  approved  buyers  that  we  have  recently 
heard.  He  tells  us  who  qualifies  and  how  they  do,  what  is  credit,  and  why  and  how  your 
credit  history  follows  you.  He  brings  reports  on  good  and  bad  subjects  (strictly  Imaginary) 
and  lets  each  girl  have  a copy  so  that  she  may  see  exactly  what  people  find  out  on  a credit 
report.  These  are  gone  over  in  detail  and  the  girls  are  amazed  to  find  that  they  are  each 
entered  in  credit  files  during  their  sophomore  year  in  high  school.  At  this  time,  each 
girl  is  given  a booklet  "Basic  Principles  in  Family  Money  and  Credit  Management"  published 
by  the  National  Consumer  Finance  Association.  Now  are  ready  to  learn  about  the  poor 
risks  and  what  happens  when  people  don't  pay  so— — 

Collection  Services  The  manager  tells  the  class  why  accounts  are  placed  for  collection, 
how  money  is  collected,  about  the  different  types  of  bankruptcies,  and  what  to  do  if  they 
ever  find  that  they  can't  meet  a payment  that  is  due. 

General  Insurance!  An  agent  tells  us  about  the  different  kinds  of  policies,  what  risks  can 
be  insured  and  those  that  can't  be,  and  something  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  general  in- 
surance. He  dwells  on  liability,  house,  and  car  insurance.  The  girls  figure  the  insurance 
costs  on  both  the  house  and  the  car  that  they  purchased  on  paper. 

Life  Insurance;  An  agent  tells  of  the  different  types  of  policies,  both  for  protection 
and  investment.  Each  student  is  given  a booklet  "Policies  for  Protection",  from  the  In- 
stitute of  Life  Insurance.  We  still  need  to  know  more  about  investments  because  a dollar 
held  onto  and  not  invested  becomes  less  valuable. 

Stock  Broker!  We  do  not  have  a broker  in  our  town,  but  one  from  Enid  and  one  from  Oklahoma 
City  are  glad  to  come  if  given  a weeks  notice.  We  study  stocks  and  bonds.  We  use  news- 
papers and  I save  some  copies  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  six  months  prior  to  this  unit. 
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We  learn  about  Dow- Jones,  Standard  and  Poor,  holdings  of  major  companies,  and  then  each 
girl  selects  her  own  stock  to  follow  in  the  paper.  She  follows  her  stock  and  reports  on 
it  weekly  for  four  weeks  - but  they  are  still  following  them  and  about  every  week  briefly 
telling  how  each  stock  is  doing  (18  weeks). 


Each  girl  gives  a report  in  class  from  Parents,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  Consumer  Reports, 
or  Money  Management  Institute  booklets.  1 make  a list  of  these  and  the  girls  'select  the 
one  they  wish  to  work  on. 


The  final  assignment  is  a "fun"  one,  but  impressive.  Each  girl  creates  an  "imaginary" 
family  complete  with  physical  description,  ages,  occupation,  and  income.  With  the  help 
of  a slide  rule  and  a "Family  Budget  Worksheet",  she  works  out  a budget  in  detaH. 


This  unit  carries  oyer  into  all  other  units  and  is  especially  applicable  planning  budget 
meals,  making  clothing  plans,  and  using  the  class  budget*  It  is  an  asset  in  FHA  budgeting, 
and  often  girls  come  in  with  their  financial  plans  for  college  or  a new  home  to  check  them 
with  me.  ' 


The  communi^  is  an  active  part  of  this  unit  - and  the  participants  often  tell  others  that 
they  only  wish  all  adults  had  a fourth  of  this  knowledge.  Each  of  the  past  two  sessions 
has  carried  over  into  organized  community  work  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
first  one  was  six  sessions  on  investments  given  by  a stock  broker  from  Enid  (and  well 
attended,  and  1 was  there  to  learn  all  1 could.  This  year  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration helped  sponsor  and  pay  for  a "Records  Keeping  Class. "The  speakers  for  the  meeting 
were  similar  to  ours  - many  of  them,  the  same  individuals  using  part  of  the  same  notes  - 
two  men  for  the  Small  Business  Administration,  two  accountants,  a credit  bureau  manager,  a 
collection  service  manager,  building  and  loan  manager,  atiiomey,  a county  treasurer  who 
discussed-  taxes  and  representatives  of  the  two  banks.  One  bank  brought  in  two  men  from 
the  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  of  Oklahoma  City  who  specialize  in  trust  planning. 


This  unit  really  keeps  me  busy  and  as  you  can  see,  it  keeps  the  whole  town  in  motion  to 
help  the  students  learn  the  things  we  feel  that  they  should  know  before,  entering  the  com- 
munity as  adults. 


FAMILY  LIVING  CLASS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Mrs*  Betty  Farrett  Ramona 

In  the  past  we  have  had  two  sections  of  a combination  junior  and  senior  students  alter- 
nating Homemaking  11.1  and  IV*  Even  though  each  section  was  small,  this  arrangement  had 
been  continued  for  several  years,  because  of  conflicts  with  other  subjects  that  students 
wanted  or  needed. 

Last  year  the  enrollment  in  each  section  was  so  small  (8  and  11)  that  1 felt  1 was  wasting 
one  hour  of  school  time  that  might  be  used  to  an  advantage  if  the  sections  were  combined. 

1 approached  the  principal  with  this  idea  in  mind  and  he  agreed  with  me.  1 suggested  try- 
ing a mixed  class  in  family  living.  He  was  in  agreement  with  the  idea  and  was  able  to  get 
the  superintendent  to  approve.  During  pre-enrollment,  the  principal  also  talked  for  a 
while  with  the  senior  boys,  encouraging  them  to  enroll.  We  have  a final  enrollment  of  5 
boys  and  9 girls. 

During  the  summer  1 was  included  on  a committee  to  work  with  the  state  home  economics 
office  in  development  of  some  curriculum  materials  in  this  area*  1 was  able  to  use  the 
curriculum  materials  in  development  of  plans  for  ny  class.  1 had  to  make  a few  changes, 
since  the  girls  included  in  the  class  had  studied  some  of  the  same  units  last  year*  1 
included  the  units  in  my  final  planning,  but  had  to  think  of  different  class  activities 
so  the  girls  would  be  having  new  experiences.  Other  than  this,  the  materials  and  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  the  committee  were  a great  help  to  me  in  making  plans. 
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During  the  summer,  I also  attended  a curriculum  workshop  on  the  campus  at  OSU*  We  gained 
many  ideas,  several  of  which  were  new  to  me*  I gained  a deeper  understanding  of  the  use 
of  concepts  and  generalizations  in  teaching,  which  was vve^' helpful  to  me*  But  .the  most 
important  idea  to  me  was  concerning  the  planning  of  units  and  daily  lessons,  including 
class  activities*  We  were  faced  constantly  with  information  and  attention  to  the  know- 
ledge "explosion^.  This  idea  was  Important  to  me  in  guiding  my  planning;  "there  is  so 
much  knowledge  today  that  we  cannot  possibly  teach  everything*  Therefore  we  must  decide 
which  things  are  vital.  We  must  sift  ideas  and  discard  those  that  are  unimportant  or 
outdated.  We  must  use  the  brief  time  we  have  these  students  in  class  to.  subject  them  to 
ideas  that  they  may  use  in  their  lives,  that  they  will  remember  and  can  apply  to  their 
lives  presently  and  in  the  future," 


FAMILY  LIVING  REPORT 


Mrs*  Frances  Pike 


Union  City 


To  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  "Teens  Living  in  a Changing  World"  the  Union  City  home  econ- 
omics department  used  the  survey  "What  Are  Your  Problems?"  This  survey  was  given  to  each 
of  ue  in  our  August  Conference  packets % It  is  a very  adaptable  survey  and  can  be  used 
as  is  or  changed  to  better  fit  your  situation* 

All  the  high  school  students,  boys  and  girls,  were  surveyed  anonymously*  The  survey  asks 
about  your  problems  with: 

1).  parents  2)  brothers  and/or  sisters  3)  girl  friends  4)  boy  friends  and  finally  it  asks 
how  you  feel  communications  could  be  improved*  The  students  were  most  coopejrative  and 
quite  candid  with  their  responses* 

An  advisory  or  progr^  committee  compiled  and  condensed  the  surveys  to  a logical  sequence 
of  panel  questions*  They  selected  a panel  of  girls,  boys  and  mothers  to  discuss  the  prob* 
lems  at  a joint  meeting  of  the  FFA  and  FHA*  Students  were  asked  to  invite  their  parents, 
but  seemed  quite  reluctant  to  do  so*  We  did  not  coerce  them  as  this  was  a new  approach* 
The  enthusiasm  was  high  and  only  a few  problems  were  discussed  when  time  was  gone*  The 
students  unanimously  requested  another  meeting  and  volunteered  to  gladly  bring  their 
parents*  Another  meeting  is  being  planned  with  great  anticipation* 

We*ve  found  this  to  be  one  very  excellent  way  to  improve  communications  and  understand- 
ing not  only  between  teens  and  adults,  but  among  teens  themselves*  The  teens  realized 
that  many  of  them  were  facing  or  had  faced  the  same  problems  and  had  not  communicated 
with  each  other*  They  need  our  understanding  as  well  as  our  reprimanding* 

The  amazing  outcome  of  this  simple  survey  is  the  many  doors  it  can  open— adult  classes, 
joint  home  economics,  agriculture  classes,  enthusiastic  family  relations  unit,  family 
living  home  experiences,  family  living  skits  in  the  lower  grades  i,e*  "Good  Manners  Help 
Make  Good  Families",  newspaper  articles*— tremendous  opportunities*  Let  me  challenge 
you  to  use  this  survey  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  "Teens  Living  In  a Changing  World"* 


PTA  PROGRAMS  FOR  PARENTS  AND  OXENS 


Mrs*  Sherry  White 


Crescent 


During  the  summer,  I accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  Parent -Teacher  Association  program 
planning  committee*  I had  two  pilot  committees  composed  of  various  people  in  the  com- 
munity* At  these  two  meetings  discussion  was  about  "What  Are  the  Needs  of  the  Crescent 
Community  and  How  Can  PTA  Best  Meet  These  Needs",  From  these  two  meetings  I chose  a 
program  planning  committee  and  we  proceeded  to  plan  nine  programs  for  the  Crescent  PTA* 
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Ohe  heed  of  primary  Importance  which  came  from  the  discussion  was  teaching  our  teen-agers 
morality  and  responsibility*  To  meet  this  need  we  planned  a two-part  program^ 

The  first  part  was  the  showing  of  the  film,  "Dance  Little  Children"  obtained  from  the 
State  Health  Department*  This  film  was  about  a small  midwestem  town  much  like  our  ovm* 

It  told  of  the  pressures  parents  put  on  their  children;  how  peer  groups  force  conformity 
on  its  members;  how  teen-agers  often  commit  these  immoral  acts  as  they  try  to  find  an 
escape  from  the  problems  they  face* 

After  the  showing  of  the  film  we  had  a panel  composed  of  the  dounty  health  nurse,  a min- 
ister, junior  high  principal,  and  parent,  and  teacher*  There  was  a lot  of  discussion* 
Parents  expressed  themselves  freely  about  not  feeling  confident  to  tell  their  children  about 
sex;  of  being  guilty  of  the  same  mistakes  made  in  the  film,  etc*  Some  parents  missed  the 
point  of  the  film  entirely.  They  wanted  the  film  to  go  further  in  just  explaining  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  venereal'  disease. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  film,  we  decided  to  show  sex  education  films  to  the  young  people* 

Hany  parents  had  expressed  a desire  for  a program  such  as  this*  Parents  must  accompany 
their  children  to  these  films  or  give  their  written  approval  of  their  children's  attend- 
ance* We  had  three  meetings  which  had  a snow-balling  effect*  Our  attendance  grew  from 

10  to  over  40*  We  had  to  postpone  the  showing  of  any  more  films  due  to  the  busy  schedule 

of  our  school  calendar*  !riie  county  health  nurse  was  present  to  answer  any  questions  of  a 
technical  nature* 

The  second-part  program  was  to  be  a speaker  with  a speech  about  morals  and  responsibility* 
Almost  every  one  1 wrote  couldn't  come  or  their  fee  was  quite  expensive*  We  only  had  $20 
budgeted  for  speakers*  1 had  heard  Dr*  Vernon  Sisney  speak  at  a Worry  Clinic  in  Oklahoma 

City  and  decided  to  write  him*  Re  said  he  would  come  for  $100  and  expenses*  The  PTA 

decided  to  :iave  a Family  Fun  Night  (Ik>lloween  carnival)  to  raise  the  needed  money*  Since 
Dr*  Sisney  was  speaking  to  the  adults,  the  program  committee  and  1 decided  to  try  to  get 
him  to  speak  to  our  youth  too*  The  administration  prior  to  this  year  had  been  opposed  to 
assemblies  but  agreed  to  letting  Dr*  Sisney  talk  to  the  junior  and  senior  high  students* 

Dr*  Sisney  spoke  to  the  youth  in  the  afternoon  about  hnw  they  bring  problems  on  them- 
selves; how  they  can  better  communicate  witl*  their  parents  and  teachers;  the  ways  leisure 
time  could  be  spent  constructively;  and  such  similar  topics. 

Dr*  Sisney  then  spoke  to  the  adults  at  PTA  that  evening  about  how  parents  drive  their 
children  to  try  to  find  an  escape  from  pressures  of  the  peer-group,  etc*  He  told  parents 
how  they  are  inconsistent  with  ditfelpliiie  and  bring  trouble  on  themselves  by  their  rash 
statements  often  made  in  anger*  Re  described  the  difference  between  discipline  and  punish- 
ment* He  gave  pointers  on  how  to  communicate  with  teen-agers*  The  talk  was  followed  by 
a period  of  questions  and  answers  as  was  the  talk  to  the  teen-agers. 

Recently  the  Crescent  PTA  had  a workshop  with  one  of  the  district  presidents  holding  the 
workshop*  She  commended  all  our  programs  very,  very  highly*  She  wondered  how  we  had  been 
able  to  obtain  Dr*  Sisney  because  several  of  the  PTA' s she  had  worked  with  previously 
could  never  get  a man  of  his  reputation  to  speak*  Oklahoma  City  had  even  failed  to  get 
him*  Also  she  thougltour  program  books  were  very  clever* 
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FOREWORD 

The  nation  faces  a basic  philosophic  issue  in  the  administration  of 
aid  to  people  of  need: 

Cm  we  help  m unfortunate  citizen  without  taking  from  him  his 
own  unique  responsibility  for  his  own  weU  being?" 

The  commitment  of  the  nation  to  help  the  disadvantaged,  whatever 
the  character  of  the  disadvantage,  becomes  increasingly  clear.  Ways 
and  means  for  so  doing,  however,  sometimes  stir  such  a babble  of 
criticism  that  one  may  sometimes  feel  that  a majority  are  opposed  to 
“aid”  of  any  kind.  Nevertheless,  when  calm  prevails,  it  does  appear 
that  America  is  unwilling  to  settle  for  a future  in  which  some  of  its 
people  enjoy  afifluence  while  others  remain  predestined  to  poverty, 
pain,  futile  toil,  or  unproductive  idleness.  When  heard  with  patience, 
the  debate  over  aid  to  those  of  unfortunate  circumstance  is  not  “Shall 
we?”  but  “How  shall  we?” 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  stands  on  the  firing  line  of  this  issue.  It 
holds  that  people  must  be  helped.  It  is  stubborn,  however,  in  pressing 
that  its  help  generate  self  help.  That  is,  it  invests  in  making  dependent 
people  into  independent  people.  It  assumes  that  help  given  in  the  right 
vC^y  generates  independence.  Such  a precarious  role  for  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  is  difficult  to  define;  and  an  accurate  interpretation  of 
that  role  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  establish  in  the  public  mind;  and 
also  difficult,  once  established,  to  maintain  in  any  practically  precise 
form. 

While  this  study  is  more  than  a study  of  the  image  people  have  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  that  image  is  a prime  concern  of  it.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  have  Vocational  Rehabilitation  view  itself  as  those  it  serves 
or  might  b-  expected  to  serve  view  it.  It  is  an  attempt  to  test  the 
fidelity  of  the  image  thus  viewed  to  Aat  which  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation must  consistently  project  if  it  is  to  represent  society  responsibly 
in  the  role  it  has  been  assigned. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  not,  of  course,  the  only  arm  of  govern- 
ment concerned  with  the  disadvantaged.  We  now  have  an  array  of 
agencies  ranging  in  the  character  of  their  work  from  what  some  view 
as  plainly  a palliative  “hand-out”  to  rescue  of  the  impossibly  helpless. 
The  special  identity  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  among  this  array  has, 
we  suggest,  a significance  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  preserving 
Vocational  Rehabilitation’s  special  role.  One  would  guess  that  when 
Vocational  Rehabilitation’s  role  is  indifferently  interpreted,  the  ma- 
lingerer, who  is  looking  for  a “hand  out,”  is  tempted  to  seek  its  service 
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—whereas,  conversely,  those  who  take  pride  in  self-reliance  are  in- 
clined'to  spurn  its  service  because  they  mistakenly  identify  it  with  the 
*hand  out,”  The  actual  effectiveness  of  the  Vocational  Eehabilitation 
program,  therefore,  depends  in  great  part  upon  whether  or  not  its 
purposes  and  its  unique  role  are  unmistakably  clear  to  the  unfortunate 
who  have  the  potential,  physically  and  morally,  to  become  self  reliant 
with  its  help. 

It  is  toward  the  clarification  and  refinement  of  the  image  people 
have  of  the  role  of  Vocational  Eehabilitation,  toward  making  that 
image  a “true”  one,  that  this  study  was  projected  and  that  it  received 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Service, 


—Paul  Street,  Director 
Bureau  of  School  Service 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

The  pdmary  goal  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services  is  restoration  of  vocationally  handicapped  individuals  to  a 
state  of  employability.  The  hiUest  realization  of  this  objective  is  ac- 
complished when  an  individual  is  discovered  who  needs  services 
provided  by  this  agency,  desires  the  services^  receives  the  services, 
and  as  a result  becomes  satisfactorily  employed  from  the  viewpoint  of 
both  the  employer  and  the  employee.  Ther^ore,  it  can  be  understood 
that  successful  vocational  rehabilitation  is  a cooperative  process  and 
the  objective  can  best  be  achieved  throng  a cooperative  process  on 
the  part  of  the  agency  and  the  referral.  In  fact,  the  significance  of 
cooperation  can  hardly  be  overemphasized. 

The  Problem 

A la'i-ge  percentage  of  referrals  to  this  agency  are  not  satisfactorily 
rehabilitated.  In  an  attempt  to  obtain  information  which  may  reveal 
some  of  the  reasons— this  study  was  conducted  of  certain  social  char- 
acteristics of  referrals  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  from  thirty- 
nine  eastern  Kentucky  counties  whose  cases  were  closed  during  the 
1964  calendar  year. 

Perhaps  the  nature  of  this  study  can  best  be  explained  by  indicating 
how  it  developed.  The  Bureau  of  School  Service,  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Kentucky,  conducted  a survey  of  the  needs  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  in  thirty-nine  eastern  Kentucky  counties.  This 
survey  revealed  that  the  cases  of  1.4S9  referrals  were  closed  in  this 
area  during  the  calendar  year  1964.^  The  cases  of  699  of  these  indivi- 
duals were  closed  after  they  had  been  accepted  and  received  services; 
the  cases  of  306  of  these  individuals  were  closed  without  services  being 
rendered  because  they  did  not  accept  them;  and  the  cases  of  218  of 
these  individuals  were  closed  without  services  being  rendered  be- 
cause the  individuals  were  denied  services  by  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion personnel.  Over  fifty  percent  (789)  of  the  referrals  whose  cases 
were  closed  (1,489)  during  1964  did  not  receive  services  beyond  that 
of  simply  being  advised,  by  a representative  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Services,  that  they  were  either  eligible  or  ineligible  for  services. 

* Vocational  RehaMitation  Heeds  and  Resources  M Eastern  Kentuckyy  pub- 
lished hy  Bureau  of  School  Service,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
1907. 
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For  purposes  of  this  study,  three  groups  were  selected  hrom  the 
1,489  cases  closed  during  1964,  and  the  problem  posed  itself  in  this 
manner; 

1 ) Are  there  significant  differences  in  certain  social  characteristics 
among  the  three  groups  and,  if  so, 

2)  What  are  some  of  those  characteristics? 

In  other  words,  what  dffierences  possibly  exist  among  the  following 
three  categories  of  referrals  who  were  “closed”  in  the  files  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  during  1964? 

1 ) The  ones  who  were  accepted  for  services  — the  “A  S Group,** 

2)  Those  who  declined  to  accept  services  — the  “D  S Group," 

3)  The  individuals  to  whom  services  were  denied— 

the  “S  D Gfoup:* 

Delimitotions 

This  study  was  limited  to  a concern  with  certain  social  character- 
istics of  referrals  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  in  thirty-nine 
eastern  Kentucky  counties  whose  cases  were  closed  during  the  1964 
calendar  year— 1,489  cases.  It  was  further  limited  to  the  following  sub- 
groups from  the  above  group; 

1)  The  699  who  were  accepted  and  served— the  “A  S Group,” 

2)  The  306  who  declined  to  accept  services— the  “D  S Group,” 

3)  The  218  to  whom  services  were  denied— the  “S  D Group  ” 

r*. 

The  balance  of  the  1,489  closed  cases  (266)  were  not  included  in 
this  study  because  they  could  not  be  classified  under  either  of  the  three 
categories;  e.g.,  those  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  representatives 
were  unable  to  locate  or  contact. 

This  study  has  not  included  the  cases  of  referrals  that  were  still  hi 
referral  status  at  the  end  of  the  1964  calendar  year  or  the  cases  of 
referrals  who  had  been  accepted  and  were  still  in  an  inactive  status  at 
the  end  of  that  year.  Since  the  cases  of  these  two  latter  groups  were 
either  active  or  pending  action,  they  were  not  relevant  for  purposes  of 
this  study. 

Hypotheses 

The  basic  null  hypothesis  for  this  study  was  that  three  groups  of 
referrals  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  which  are  the  concern 
of  this  study  would  not  be  found  tc  differ  significantly  in  certain  social 


characteristics.  Specifically,  it  was  hypothesized  that  they  would  not 
be  found  to  differ  significantly  in  the  following  characteristics; 

1)  Distance  of  residence  from  District  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Office, 

2)  Family  and  vital  statistics, 

3)  Means  of  livelihood, 

4)  Referral  source, 

5)  Disabling  condition, 

6)  Education, 

7)  Image  they  hold  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services. 

In  essence,  three  hypotheses  were  set  up  for  the  study; 

1 ) That  group  one— “A  S Group**— does  not  differ  significantly  firom 
group  two— ^D  S Group,** 

2)  That  group  one— “A  S Group”— does  not  differ  significantly  from 
group  three— “S  D Group,” 

3)  That  group  two— “D  S Group”— does  not  differ  significantly  from 
group  three— “S  D Group.” 

Basic  Assumptions 

It  was  assumed  that  the  procedure  which  produced  the  records 
from  which  much  of  the  data  for  this  study  were  obtained  was  ade- 
quate. It  was  also  assumed  that  the  records  of  closed  cases  over  a full 
calendar  year  provided  a numerically  adequate  sampling  of  each  group 
of  closed  cases  for  the  study.  However,  the  statistical  adequacy  of  some 
sub-sample  groups  within  these  is  evaluated  in  this  study. 

Relevant  Literature 

The  study  most  directly  related  to  this  study  is  one  directed  by 
Martin  Dishart,  A }^ational  Study  of  $4,699  Applicants  for  Services 
from  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies  in  the  United  States, 
published  by  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C,,  in  October  of  1964. 

Dishart’s  study  revealed  that  about  fifty-four  percent  of  the  referrals 
were  accepted  for  services  and  about  forty-six  percent  were,  for  some 
reason,  rejected  for  services.^ 

2 Martin  Dishart,  A National  Study  of  84,699  Applicants  for  Services  from 
State  Vocflfionfli  Reh^Uitation  Agencies  in  the  United  States  (Washington,  D.C., 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  1964),  p.  4. 
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The  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  School  Service,  previously  cited,  which 
was  the  source  of  much  of  the  d^^ta  for  this  study,  revealed  that  for  the 
thirty-nine  counties  included  in  the  study,  about  forty-seven  percent 
of  the  clos^  cases  had  been  accepted  for  services— a difiference  of 
seven  percent  fewer  than  that  revealed  by  the  Dishart  study  for  the 
nation. 

Rationale 

The  purpose  was,  as  already  indicated,  to  compare  certain  social 
characteristics  of  three  groups  of  referrals  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services  from  thirty-nine  eastern  Kentudcy  counties. 

The  aim  was  to  reveal  information  which  is  not  known  about  cer- 
tain social  characteristics  of  those  referrals  pertinent  to  effective  efforts 
to  successfully  rehabilitate  a higher  percentage  of  them.  Because  of  the 
number  of  referrals  within  each  group,  it  can  be  assumed  that  others 
of  like  or  similar  characteristics  will  be  referred  from  this  area  in  the 
future. 

The  first  group— the  “A  S Group”— was  not  the  primary  concern  of 
the  investigator.  Rather  the  chief  concern  was  with  groups  two  and 
three— the  “D  S Group”  and  the  “S  D Group— and  what  differe'.ice  or 
differences  there  may  be  between  either  of  the  latter  groups  and  the 
first  group,  or  between  the  latter  groups.  If  there  are  differences  in 
social  characteristics  among  the  three  groups,  this  investigation  pre- 
sumably will  establish  some  of  those  differences  and  whether  they  are 
significant. 

It  appears  that,  if  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  is  going  to 
expand  its  services  and  make  them  more  effective  in  the  thirty-nine 
counties  area  of  this  study  in  the  future,  staff  personnel  need  a better 
understanding  of  referrals,  especially  the  kinds  that  for  some  reason 
are  rejecting  services.  If,  for  instance,  this  study  revealed  some  reasons 
referrals,  presumably  in  need  of  services,  are  not  receiving  them,  it 
would  be  possible  for  personnel  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
to  take  said  reasons  under  consideration  and  deal  with  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  needed  services  could  be  render®!.  Thus,  this  study  might 
make  it  possible  for  the  agency  to  increase  the  percentage  of  referrals 
accepted  and  served  in  the  area. 
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Methodology 

The  central  concern  of  this  study  is  with  possible  differences  in 
certain  social  characteristics  among  three  selected  groups  of  referrals 
to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  whose  cases,  as  previously  ex- 
plained, were  closed  during  the  calendar  year  1964, 


Part  of  ^he  data  for  this  study  was  available  and  obtained  from 
the  records  of  individuals  who  had  been  referred  to  the  agency  for 
services.  In  order  to  obtain  the  rest  of  the  needed  data,  it  was  necessary 
to  go  to  the  individuals  who  had  been  referred  to  the  agency. 

In  making  the  comparisons,  the  data  were  processed  according  to 
the  characteristics,  with  some  characteristics  being  subdivided. 

Developing  Instruments 

The  procedure  for  this  study  began  with  the  development  of  an 
instrument  which  made  provision  for  recording  data  on  the  first  six 
characteristics  to  be  compared.  After  the  instrument  was  completed, 
j it  was  tested  by  checking  to  see  whether  information  for  filling  in  the 

f prepared  spaces  was  available  from  the  records  of  Vocational  Re- 

habilitation Services.  As  a result,  certain  necessary  modifications 
were  made. 

In  order  to  obtain  data  in  the  seventh  characteristic— the  image  of 
the  services  held  by  clients— it  was  deemed  necessary  to  develop  an 
interview  schedule  and  interview  a random  sampling  of  individuals 
from  each  of  the  three  groups.  Accordingly,  a structural,  fixed  alter- 
native “oral  questionnaire,”  containing  fifty-five  questions,  was  con- 
structed. This  instrument  was  also  further  refined  by  trial  on  a 
sampling  of  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  residing  within  the  area 
of  the  study.  As  a result,  the  wording  of  some  of  the  questions  was 
simplified. 

Collecting  Data 

Data  on  the  first  six  characteristics  to  be  examined  were  obtained 
from  the  records  of  3,830  referrals  included  in  the  records  during  1964 
which  were  in  the  files  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  district  offices 
serving  the  area  of  the  study.  They  were  recorded  in  the  pattern  pro- 
vided by  the  instrument  and  transferred  to  IBM  cards  for  computer 
processing.  These  records  were  used  for  the  broader  study  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  School  Service  to  which  reference  has  previously  been 
made.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  a computer  was  used  to  select  the 
cards  of  the  individuals  of  the  three  groups  included  in  the  study— from 
the  closed-case  cards. 

The  first  group  selected  was  composed  of  the  699  individuals  who 
had  been  accepted  and  served— the  “A  S Group.”  The  second  group 
was  the  306  individuals  who  had  declined  to  accept  services— the  “D  S 
Group.”  The  third  group  was  the  218  individuals  to  whom  services  had 
been  denied— the  “S  D Group  ” The  computer  was  used  to  print  out 
the  data  on  the  first  six  characteristics  examined  for  differences. 
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To  obtain  data  regarding  the  image  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services  held  by  the  three  groups,  the  investigator  made  an  attempt  to 
contact  and  interview  each  of  the  135  individuals  selected  by  the 
method  described  below.  Thirty-four  of  the  “A  S Group,”  thirty-one  of 
the  “D  S Group,”  and  thirty-two  of  the  “S  D Group”  were  contacted 
and  interviewed.  Each  individual  contacted  was  asked  the  fifty-five 
questions  on  the  “oral  questionnaire,”  and  the  responses  were  recorded 
on  an  instrument. 

Selecting  Interviewees 

A random  method  was  used  to  select  a sampling  of  forty-five  in- 
dividuals from  each  of  the  three  groups.  This  was  done  by  assigning 
each  individual  in  each  group  an  identification  number  and  placing 
this  number  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  These  pieces  were  folded  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible  and  those  representing  individuals  within  each 
group  were  placed  together  in  a separate  container  and  thoroughly 
shaken  until  there  coidd  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  well  mixed 
together  in  a random  arrangement.  Then  numbers  were  drawn,  one  at 
a time— with  more  shaking  between  drawings— until  forty-five  numbers 
were  drawn  from  each  group  and  recorded. 

Validating  and  Treating  Data 

Data  on  the  three  groups  were  arranged  in  tables  and  are  presented 
in  file  following  chapter.  The  tables  show  frequencies  and  percentages 
for  each  item  considered  under  each  characteristic. 

The  data  on  the  first  six  characteristics  used  to  test  for  dififerences 
among  the  groups  were  analyzed,  using  the  following  cKi-square 
method  of  analysis— 


If 


—to  test  the  divergence  of  observed  results  from  those  expected  under 
the  null  hypothesis.  Tables  showing  the  chi-square  values  of  the  dif- 
ferences have  also  been  prepared  and  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  chi-square  test  of  independence  was  used  to  test  the  null  hy- 
pothesis of  equal  probability.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  equal 
probability  hypothesis  of  expected  frequencies  has  been  rejected  when 
the  P (probability)  was  significant  at  the  .05  or  below  level.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  study  were  to  ^ repeated  there  would  be  a 95  percent  or 

• fo  =frequency  occurrence}  fe  = frequent^  expected. 
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higher  probability  that  the  null  hypothesis  would  be  rejected  again;  in 
other  words,  the  probability  is  that  frequencies  did  not  happen  by 
chance  but  rather  according  to  a pattern. 

Garrett®  indicates  that  the  null  hypothesis  may  be  safely  rejected 
when  the  P is  .(®  or  less.  Therefore,  in  this  study,  whenever  the  level 
of  probability  was  .05  or  less,  the  data  were  assumed  to  be  reliable  and 
valid  for  purposes  of  refuting  the  null  hypothesis.  It  has  been  indicated 
in  the  next  chapter  whether  the  chi-square  values  were  significant  at 
the  .05  or  below  level  in  each  respective  instance. 

Data  on  the  seventh  characteristic,  collected  by  interview  from 
selected  members  of  the  three  groups,  also  have  been  arranged  in 
tables  showing  the  frequencies  and  percentages  of  responses  to  each 
question. 

To  determine  whether  the  number  interviewed  from  each  group 
wsis  adequate,  the  PQ  formula— 


was  applied  to  the  percentage  of  positive  responses  to  each  question 
by  each  group.  From  the  results  indicated,  it  was  decided  that  the  con- 
fidence limits  probably  would  not  be  significantly  improved  if  more 
individuals  were  interviewed— that  the  number  interviewed  from  each 
group  was  adequate. 

In  order  to  determine  wh^er  differences  significant  at  the  .(^  or 
below  level  exist  among  the  three  groups,  concerning  each  question, 
the  standard  error  of  differences  between  proportions  formula— 


—was  applied  to  the  percentages  of  positive  responses. 


i.  * Henry  E.  Garrett,  Statistics  in  Psychology  and  Education  (New  Yorki 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  Id55),  p.  256. 

¥ N„  = total  number  within  a group;  — number  of  individuals  interviewed 
^ from  the  group;  P = percentage  of  positive  responses  given  by  the  interviewees; 

^ Q = percentage  of  non*positive  responses  ^ven  by  the  interviewees;  Z^.  = con- 

I Bdence-interval. 

^ ¥¥  N|  = the  number  of  individuals  interviewed  from  group  1;  Pj  = percentage 

of  positive  responses  given  by  group  1;  Q.  = percentage  of  non-positive  responses 
given  by  group  1;  N2  = the  number  of  individuals  interview^  from  group  2; 
P2  = percentage  of  positive  responses  given  by  group  2;  Qo  = percentage  of  non- 
i positive  responses  given  by  group  2;  = level  of  significance. 
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Tables  have  been  arranged  and  presented  in  the  next  chapter 
showing  the  results  of  this  method  of  analysis  and  statements  made  as 
to  whether  differences  are  significant  at  the  .05  or  below  level. 
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CHAPTER  II 
ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

This  chapter  reports  data  on  1,223  individuals  from  thirty-nine 
eastern  Kentucky  counties  who  had  been  referred  to  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Services  and  whose  cases  were  closed  by  this  agency  during 
the  1964  calendar  year. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  1,223  individuals  were  separated 
into  three  groups.  They  are:  (1)  the  699  individuals  who  accepted 
and  received  services— the  “A  S Group;”  (2)  the  306  individuals  who 
for  some  reason  declined  to  accept  services— the  “D  S Group;”  and  (3) 
the  218  individuals  to  whom  services  were  denied— the  “S  D Group.” 

The  three  groups  were  compared  on  the  basis  of  the  seven  charac- 
teristics as  listed  in  the  hypotheses.  The  data  on  each  characteristic 
have  been  presented  in  tables,  showing  the  number  and  percentage  of 
individuals  in  each  division.  Also,  tables  have  been  presented  on  the 
first  six  characteristics,  showing  the  chi-square  tests  for  differences 
among  the  groups  significant  at  an  acceptable  level. 

For  the  data  collected  by  interviews  on  the  seventh  characteristic, 
tables  have  also  been  presented  showing  results  of  application  of  tests 
for  significant  differences,  using  a formula  based  on  the  standard  error 
of  differences  between  proportions. 

These  groupings  of  data  were  made  to  provide  a way  for  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  there  were  differences  among  the  groups  sig- 
nificant at  an  acceptable  level  as  measured  by  the  seven  characteristics. 

Location  of  Residence  in  Relation  to  District 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Office 

There  are  six  district  offices  serving  the  area  of  this  study.  T!iey  are 
located  in  Ashland,  Bowling  Green,  Harlan,  Lexington,  Paintsville,  and 
Somerset,  Kentucky.  Three  of  these  offices— Ashland,  Bowling  Green, 
and  Lexington— are  not  located  within  the  area  of  the  study,  while 
three  of  the  offices— Harlan,  Paintsville,  and  Somerset— are  so  located. 

The  three  counties  within  the  area  of  this  study  containing  district 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  offices  are:  (1)  Harlan,  (2)  Johnson,  and 
(3)  Pulaski. 

There  are  fifteen  counties  within  the  area  of  the  study  that  adjoin 
counties  containing  district  Vocational  Rehabilitation  offices.  They  are: 
(1)  Bell,  (2)  Carter,  (3)  Casey,  (4)  Floyd,  (5)  Laurel,  (6)  Lawrence, 
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(7)Leslie,  (8)  Letcher,  (9)  McCreary,  (10)  Magoffin,  (11)  Martin, 
(12)  Perry,  (13)  Rockcastle,  (14)  Russell,  and  (15)  Wayne. 

There  are  also  twenty-one  counties  within  the  area  of  this  study 
that  do  not  adjoin  any  counties  containing  district  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation offices  serving  them.  They  are:  (1)  Adair,  (2)  Bath,  (3)  Breath- 
itt, (4)  Clay,  (5)  Clinton,  (6)  Cumberland,  (7)  Elliott,  (8)Estill, 
(9)  Jackson,  (10)  Knott,  (11)  l6iox,  (12)  Lee,  (13)  Lewis,  (14)  Men- 
ifee, (IS)  Morgan,  (16)  Owsley,  (17)  Pike,  (18)  PoweU,  (19)  Rowan, 
(20)  Whitley,  and  (21)  Wolfe. 

Table  1 reveals  data  on  the  relationship  of  the  location  of  referrals’ 
residences  to  the  district  offices  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services. 
For  comparison,  the  referrals  have  been  grouped  into  three  locations 
and  the  three  locations  are:  (1)  the  three  counties  containing  district 
offices;  (2)  the  fifteen  counties  adjoining  counties  containing  district 
offices;  and  (3)  the  twenty-one  counties  not  adjoining  any  counties 
containing  district  offices  serving  them  (AppeiKltx  IV). 

TABLE  1 

Potterns  of  Data  on  Location  of  Residences 


Location  of  "A  S Group"  "D  S Group"  "S  D Group" 

Residences  Number  % Number  % Number  % 


Within  the  three  counties 
containing  District 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Off I ces 

150 

21.5 

43 

14.1 

37 

17.0 

Within  the  fifteen  counties 
adjoining  counties  contain- 
ing District  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Offices 

287 

41.1 

191 

62.4 

113 

51.8 

Within  the  twenty-one 
counties  not  adjoining 
counties  containing 
District  Vocational 

Rehabi 1 1 tatlon  Offices  262  37.5  72  23.5  68  31 .2 


TOTALS 


699  lOO.O  306  100.0  218  100.0 


Tabel  1 shows  that  the  **A  S Group”  contained  the  highest  per- 
centage (21.5  percent)  of  the  individuals  living  within  the  three 
counties  containing  district  vocational  rehabilitation  offices,  followed 
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by  the  “S  D Group”  with  17  percent,  and  by  the  “D  S Group”  with 
14.1  percent. 

The  “D  S Group”  contained  the  highest  percentage  (62.4  percent) 
of  the  individuals  hVing  within  the  fifteen  counties  adjoining  coun- 
ties containing  district  vocational  rehabilitation  offices  as  compared  to 
the  “S  D Group”  with  51.8  percent,  and  the  “A  S Group”  with  41.1 
percent. 

The  S Group”  contained  the  highest  percentage  (37.5  percent) 
of  the  individuals  living  within  the  twenty-one  counties  not  adjoining 
any  counties  containing  district  vocational  rehabilitation  offices,  fol- 
lowed by  the  “S  D Group”  with  31.2  percent,  and  by  the  “D  S Group” 
with  23.5  percent. 

Table  2 shows  the  results  of  tests  for  significance  of  differences 
among  proportions  of  the  groups  according  to  locations  of  residences. 

Table  2 shows  that  a difference  significant  at  the  accepted  level 
is  indicated  among  all  the  groups  and  between  all  except  the  "D  S 
Group”  and  the  D Group,”  the  differences  being  caused  by  the 
“A  S Group”  confining  the  highest  percentage  of  individuals  living 
within  the  three  counties  having  district  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
offices,  while  the  “D  S Group”  and  the  D Group”  contained  the 
highest  percentages  of  individuals  living  within  the  fifteen  counties 
containing  district  Vocational  Rehabilitation  offices.  With  exception 
for  the  percentage  of  the  "A  S Group”  living  within  the  twenty-one 
counties  not  adjoining  any  counties  containing  district  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation offices  serving  them,  the  data  indicate  that  the  farther 
individuals  live  from  a district  office  the  more  likely  those  individuals 
are  to  decline  to  accept  services  and  to  have  services  denied  them. 

Fomily  ond  Vital  Statistics 

The  second  characteristic  investigated  for  significance  of  differences 
among  the  groups  was  the  family  and  vital  statistics  data  of  referrals. 
Four  possible  variables  were  examined  within  the  area  of  this 
characteristia  They  are  sex,  age,  marital  status,  and  dependents  of 
referrals.  Each  of  these  sub-characteristics  was  analyzed  to  determine 
whether  there  are  differences  significant  at  an  acceptable  level  among 
the  three  groups,  and  if  so,  the  direction  of  those  differences. 

Sex 

Table  3 reveals  information  on  the  sex  of  individuals  within  each 
of  the  three  groups  included  in  this  study. 

Table  3 shows  that  the  “D  S Group”  contained  the  highest  per- 
centage (76.8  percent)  of  males,  followed  very  closely  by  the  “S  D 
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TABLE  2 

Observed  Frequency  Distribution  m the  Tests  for  Differences 


In  Locution  of  Residences 

Group 

Ui thin  the  three 

Within  the  fifteen 

Within  the  twenty- 

9 

Classi f icatfon 

counties  contain- 

counties  adjoining 

one  counties  not 

Totals 

X 

fng  District 

counties  contain- 

adjoining  counties 

d 

Vocational 

ing  District  Voca- 

containing  District 

r 

Rehabi 1 i tation 

tional  Rehabillta- 

Vocational  Rehabi- 

Offices 

tion  Offices 

1 1 tat  ion  Offices 

"A  S Group" 

ISO 

287 

262 

699 

= 3S.I6 

"0  S Group" 

i»3 

I9I 

72 

306 

P * .0) 

"A  S Group" 

ISO 

287 

262 

699 

X = 7*89 

"S  0 Group" 

37 

113 

68 

2)8 

p = .02 

"0  S Group" 

^3 

191 

72 

306 

■ S-96 

"S  0 Group" 

37 

113 

68 

218 

P = .OS 

to  . 10 

Compos { te 

ISO 

287 

262 

699 

x2  « 40.26 

Data 

its 

191 

72 

306 

P « .01 

37 

M3 

68 

218 
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TABLE  4 

Observed  FrequeKy  OistribuHon  in  the  Tests  for 
Differences  In  Sex 


Group 

Classification 


"A  S Group" 
"D  S Group" 


"A  S Group" 
"S  D Group" 


itales 


Females 


X » 24.i»9 
P « .01 


■IW-i,"  -I  - 


Table  5 reveals  information  on  the  ages  of  individuals  within  each 
of  the  three  groups  included  in  this  study. 

Table  5 shows  that  the  “A  S Group”  contained  the  highest  per- 
centage (3.4  percent)  of  the  individuals  in  the  60  years  and  over  age 
group. 

The  50-59  year-old  age  group  contained  10  percent  of  the  members 
of  the  “A  S Group”  which  was  the  highest  percentage  of  either  of  the 
groups  in  this  age  bracket. 

Nineteen  percent  of  the  members  of  the  “A  S Group”  were  in  the 
40-49  year-old  age  group  and  this  was  the  highest  percentage  of  either 
of  the  groups. 

The  30-39  year-old  age  group  contained  18,6  percent  of  the  “A  S 
Group.”  Although  this  was  a higher  percentage  than  of  either  of  the 
other  groups,  each  was  almost  as  high. 

In  the  20-29  year-old  age  group,  the  “A  S Group”  contained  the 
highest  percentage—24.0  percent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pattern  changed  on  the  16-19  year- 
old  age  group  and  that  the  “D  S Group”  contained  the  highest  per- 
centage in  that  group— 27,1  percent. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  phase  of  the  study  is  weakened  because 
the  records  did  not  provide  information  on  the  ages  of  all  individuals. 

Table  6 shows  the  results  of  the  tests  for  differences  among  die 
groups  on  the  basis  of  age.  Individuals  have  not  been  included  in  this 

TABLES 

Patterns  of  Data  on  Age 


Age  Groups  “A  S Group"  "0  S Group"  "S  0 Group" 

Number  % Number  % Number  % 


60  and  over 

lU 

3.^t 

1 

,3 

8 

3.7 

50  - 59 

70 

10,0 

20 

6.5 

18 

8.3 

o\ 

1 

O 

133 

19,0 

J4O 

13.1 

36 

16,5 

30  - 39 

130 

18,6 

53 

17,3 

39 

17,9 

o\ 

04 

1 

O 

167 

214,0 

^47 

15,^4 

38 

17,4 

16  - 19 

158 

22,6 

83 

27.1 

33 

15.1 

under  16 

10 

1,^4 

k 

1,3 

2 

.9 

not  reported 

7 

1,0 

58 

19,0 

44 

20.2 

TOTALS 

699 

100,0 

306 

100.0 

218 

100,0 

1 

% 


i 

i 


14 


■pppmnm 


TABLE  6 

Observed  Frequency  Distribution  in  the  Tests  for  oge  Differences 


AGE  GROUP 2 


Group 

Class! float  ion 

60  and 
over 

50-59 

40-49 

30-39 

20-29 

16-19 

Under 

16 

Totals 

X 

P 

"A  S Group" 

24 

70 

133 

130 

167 

158 

10 

692 

2 

X = 19*06 

"D  S Group" 

1 

20 

40 

53 

47 

83 

4 

248 

0 

• 

II 

0. 

"A  S Group" 

24 

70 

133 

130 

167 

158 

10 

692 

= 2.92 

"S  D Group" 

8 

18 

36 

39 

38 

33 

2 

174 

0 

00 

• 

It 

0. 

to  .90 

"D  S Group" 

1 

20 

40 

53 

47 

83 

4 

248 

x^  s 18.66 

"S  D Group" 

8 

18 

36 

39 

38 

33 

2 

174 

P = .01 

Compos { te 

24 

70 

133 

130 

167 

158 

10 

692 

x^  = 24.55 

Data 

1 

20 

40 

53 

47 

83 

4 

248 

8 

18 

36 

39 

38 

33 

2 

174 

P » .02 

’1 
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j computation  whose  records  did  not  provide  information  on  their  age, 

I It  is  shown  in  table  6 that  a difference  significant  at  the  accept^ 

\ level  is  indicated  among  all  the  groups  and  between  all  except  the 

i “A  S Group”  and  the  “S  D Group,”  the  differences  being  caused  by 

these  two  groups  containing  higher  percentages  of  individuals  in  the 
older  age  brackets.  The  data  indicate  that  individuals  under  the  age  of 
! twenty  are  more  likely  to  decline  to  accept  services, 

Morito!  Stotus 

Table  7 reveals  information  on  the  marital  status  of  individuals 
within  each  of  the  three  groups, 

. Table  7 shows  that  the  group  containing  the  highest  percentage  of 

j married  clients  was  the  “A  S Group’’  with  -^,5  percent.  There  was 

very  little  difference  between  the  percentage  of  the  “D  S Group”  and 
the  "S  D Group”  in  this  category. 

The  “A  S Group”  also  contained  the  highest  percentage  (42.9 
percent)  of  the  clients  who  were  single,  and  again  there  was  very 
little  difference  between  the  percentage  of  the  "D  S Group”  and  the 
“S  D Group”  in  this  classification. 

The  percentage  of  clients  who  were  divorc«3  was  small  for  each  of 
the  three  groups,  and  this  was  also  the  case  for  the  separated  category. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  large  number  of  individuals  in  the  “D  S 
Group”  and  in  the  “S  D Group”  whose  records  did  not  provide  in- 
formation on  marital  status  weakens  this  phase  of  the  study. 

Table  8 shows  the  results  of  tests  for  differences  among  the  groups 
on  the  basis  of  marital  status,  and  whether  any  difierences  found  are 


TABLE  7 

Potterns  of  Data  on  Moritol  Stotus 


Marital 

Status 

"A  S Group" 
Number  % 

"D  S Group" 
Number  % 

"S  D Group" 
Number  % 

Married 

346 

49.5 

93 

30.4 

67 

30.7 

Single 

300 

42,9 

91 

29.8 

56 

25,7 

Divorced 

34 

4,9 

6 

2,0 

5 

2.3 

Separated 

n 

1.6 

I 

.3 

1 

.5 

Not  reported 

8 

1.1 

115 

37,6 

89 

40.8 

TOTALS 

699 

100,0 

306 

100,0 

218 

100.0 
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significant  at  an  acceptable  level.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  individuals 
whose  records  did  not  provide  information  on  marital  status  have  not 
been  included  in  the  tests. 

In  table  8,  it  is  shown  that  no  difference  significant  at  the  accepted 
level  is  indicated  among  all  the  groups  or  between  any  of  the  groups 
on  the  basis  of  marital  status. 


Dependents 

Table  9 shows  information  on  the  dependents  of  individuals  within 
each  of  the  three  groups. 

Table  9 reveals  that  the  classification  having  the  highest  percentage 
within  each  of  the  groups  was  the  “no  dependents”  category.  The 
numbers  and  percentages  within  each  of  the  following  categories 
tended  to  deorease  as  the  number  of  dependents  increased. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  large  numbers  of  individuals  within  the 
three  groups  whose  records  did  not  provide  information  on  depen- 
dents weakens  this  phase  of  the  study. 

Table  10  shows  the  results  of  tests  for  differences  significant  at  an 
acceptable  level  among  the  groups  on  the  basis  of  dependents.  The 
individuals  whose  records  did  not  provide  any  information  r^arding 
dependents  have  not  been  included  in  the  chi-square  computations. 

Table  10  reveals  that  on  the  basis  of  dependents,  no  difference 
significant  at  the  accepted  level  is  indicated  among  all  the  groups  or 
between  any  of  the  groups. 

Means  of  Livelihood 

The  third  characteristic  investigated  for  possible  differences  among 
the  groups  was  the  referrals’  means  of  livelihood.  Two  possible  vari- 
ables have  been  examined  within  the  area  of  this  characteristic.  They 
are  the  referrals’  primary  sources  of  support  at  the  time  they  were 
referred  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  their  principal 
employment  before  they  were  referred  for  services. 

Primary  Source  of  Support 

Table  11  reveals  information  concerning  the  primary  sources  of 
support  of  individuals  within  each  of  the  three  groups  at  the  time  of 
referral  for  services. 

Table  11  shows  that  a higher  percentage  (15.2  percent)  of  the 
“A  S Group”  members  were  self-supporting  at  the  time  they  were 
referred  for  services  than  of  either  of  the  other  two  groups.  It  also 
shows  that  a hi^er  percentage  (34.3  percent)  of  the  “A  S Group” 
members  were  being  supported  by  their  family  and  friends  than  of 
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TABLE  9 

Patterns  of  Doto  on  Dependents 


Number  of  "A  S Group"  "0  S Group"  "S  0 Group" 

Dependents  Number  % Number  % Number  % 


0 261 

1 61 

2 ^7 

3 54 

4 53 

5 39 

6 34 

7 17 

8 16 

9 8 

10  6 

n I 

Not  Reported  I 02 

TOTALS  699 


37.3 

85 

27.8 

54 

24.8 

8.7 

10 

3.3 

n 

5.0 

6.7 

14 

4.6 

9 

4.1 

7.7 

14 

4.6 

7 

3.2 

7.6 

9 

2.9 

9 

4.1 

5.6 

10 

3.3 

8 

3.7 

4.9 

5 

1.6 

4 

1.8 

2.4 

5 

1.6 

3 

1.4 

2.3 

5 

1.6 

4 

1.8 

1.1 

3 

1.0 

1 

.5 

.9 

0 

.0 

2 

.9 

.1 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

14.6 

146 

47.7 

106 

48.6 

100.0 

306 

100.0 

218 

loo.o 

either  of  the  other  two  groups.  The  “A  S Group”  contained  a higher 
percentage  (16.5  percent)  of  members  that  were  supported  by  public 
assistance  with  federal  funds  than  of  either  of  the  other  two  groups. 

The  "S  D Group”  contained  the  highest  percentage  (.9  percent) 
of  individuals  who  were  supported  by  funds  from  Workmen  s Com- 
pensation than  of  either  of  the  other  two  groups.  The  “A  S Group” 
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contained  a higher  percentage  (6.6  percent)  of  the  individuals  who 
were  supported  by  Old-Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance  disability  bene- 
fits than  of  either  of  the  other  two  groups,  although  the  percentage  of 
**S  D Group”  members  supported  from  this  source  was  almost  as  high. 

The  "“S  D Group”  contained  the  highest  percentage  (2.3  percent) 
of  the  individuals  supported  by  other  disability  (non-private)  in- 
surance benefits  and  also  the  highest  percentage  (.5  percent)  of  the 
r individuals  supported  by  annuity  non -disability  private  insurance 

! benefits. 

It  is  recognized  that  a weakness  of  this  phase  of  the  study  results 
: from  the  fact  that  the  records  of  some  of  the  individuals  simply  did 

• not  indicate  any  means  of  support 

Table  12  shows  the  results  of  tests  for  differences  among  the  groups 
on  the  basis  of  primary  sources  of  support.  In  order  that  the  tests  for 
significance  include  only  known  sources  of  support,  the  individuals 

1 

' TABLE  11 

I Patterns  of  Data  on  Primary  Sources  of  Support 


Sources  of  "A  S Group"  "0  S Group"  "S  D Group" 

Support  Humber  % Humber  % Humber  % 


Self 

lois 

15.2 

13 

4.2 

17 

7.8 

Family  and  friends 

240 

34.3 

60 

19.6 

30 

13.8 

Pubi tc  assistance 
with  federal  funds 

115 

16.5 

29 

9.5 

20 

9.2 

Workmen*  s 
compensation 

4 

.6 

1 

.3 

2 

.9 

OASI  dtsabtlUy 
benefits 

46 

6.6 

8 

2.6 

12 

5.5 

Other  disabi 1 ity 
(non*private) 
insurance  benefits 

14 

2.0 

5 

1.6 

5 

2.3 

Annuntty  non*disabi 1 i ty 
private  insurance 
benef i ts 

1 

.1 

0 

.0 

1 

.5 

Not  reported 

173 

24.7 

190 

62.0 

13) 

60.0 

TOTALS 

699 

100.0 

306 

100.0 

218 

100.0 

21 


whose  sources  of  support  were  not  indicated  by  the  records  were 
excluded  from  the  chi-square  computations. 

It  is  shown  in  table  12  that  on  the  basis  of  primary  sources  of  sup- 
port no  difference  significant  at  the  accepted  level  is  indicated  among 
all  the  groups  or  between  any  of  the  groups. 
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Principol  Employment 

Table  13  shows  information  on  the  principal  employment  of  indi- 
viduals within  each  of  the  three  groups  before  they  were  referred  for 
services. 
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TABLE  13 

Potterits  of  Doto  oit  Prittctpol  Employment 


Employment 
Class! Fication 

"A  S Group" 
Number  % 

"0  S Group" 
Number  % 

"S  0 Group" 
Number  % 

Clerical  and  service 

71 

10,2 

25 

8,2 

13 

6,0 

Construction  work 

18 

2,6 

5 

1.6 

9 

4.1 

Factory  work 

28 

ft.O 

9 

2.9 

10 

4.6 

labor 

123 

17.6 

57 

18,6 

46 

21.1 

Office  and  business  work 

5 

,7 

2 

.7 

0 

.0 

Own  business 

to 

l.lf 

2 

.7 

1 

.5 

Farming 

27 

3.9 

3 

1.0 

4 

1.8 

Shopwork 

5 

,7 

2 

.7 

I 

.5 

Homemakt  ng 

136 

22.3 

15 

4.9 

12 

5.5 

Student 

88 

12.6 

9 

2.9 

14 

6.4 

None 

103 

lit.  7 

43 

14.1 

13 

6.0 

Miscellaneous 

10 

1.4 

3 

1.0 

2 

.9 

Not  reported 

55 

7,9 

131 

42.8 

93 

42.7 

TOTALS 

699 

100.0 

306 

100.0 

218 

100.0 

This  table  shows  that  the  “A  S Group”  contained  the  highest  per- 
centage (10.2  percent)  of  the  individuals  who  had  been  principally 
employed  in  clerical  and  service  types  of  work  before  being  referred 
for  services.  The  “S  D Group”  contained  the  highest  percentage  (4.1 
percent)  of  the  individuals  who  had  been  principally  employed  in 
construction  work,  and  this  same  group  also  contained  the  highest 
percentage  (4,6  percent)  of  those  who  had  been  principally  employed 
in  some  kind  of  factory  work.  The  “S  D Group”  also  contained  the 
highest  percentage  (21,1  percent)  of  the  individuals  who  had  been 
principally  employed  in  jobs  classified  as  some  kind  of  labor.  Neither 
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of  the  groups  contained  a very  high  percentage  of  members  who  had 
been  engaged  principally  in  office  and  business  type  of  work. 

Very  few  of  the  referrals  had  worked  in  their  own  business.  The 
“A  S Group”  contained  the  highest  percentage  (3.9  percent)  of  those 
who  had  been  principally  engaged  in  farm  work.  Only  a small  per- 
centage of  the  members  of  each  group  had  been  employed  in  some 
kind  of  shopwork. 

Homemaking  accounted  for  22.3  percent  of  the  members  of  the 
"A  S Group”  and  this  was  hi^er  than  the  percentage  of  either  of  the 
other  two  groups. 

A higher  percentage  (12.6  percent)  of  students  were  in  the  “A 
S Group”  than  there  were  in  either  of  the  other  two  groups.  The  “A 
S Group”  and  the  **0  S Group”  contained  about  the  same  percentage  of 
individuals  who  were  recorded  as  not  having  had  any  work  experience. 

The  three  groups  were  not  very  difiFerent  in  the  percentage  of  their 
respective  members  who  had  been  principally  employed  in  some  other 
type  of  work  listed  as  miscellaneous. 

Quite  a number  of  individuals  from  the  “D  S Group”  and  the 
“S  D Group”  are  listed  in  the  not-reported  category  and  this  is  recog- 
nized as  a weakness  in  this  phase  of  the  study.  The  records  of  these 
individuals  simply  did  not  have  anything  6Ued  in  the  space  provided 
for  recording  principal  employment. 

Table  14  shows  the  results  of  tests  for  difiFerences  among  the 
groups  on  the  basis  of  principal  employment  before  the  time  of  re- 
ferral of  the  individuals  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services.  The 
individuals  whose  records  did  not  provide  any  information  on  principal 
employment  were  excluded  £rom  the  chi-square  calculations. 

Table  14  shows  that  a dffierence  significant  at  the  accepted  level  is 
indicated  among  all  the  groups  and  between  all  except  the  “D  S 
Group”  and  the  “S  D Group.”  The  dffierences  were  caused  by  the  “A 
S Group”  containing  higher  percentages  of  individuals  who  had  been 
employed  in  clerical  work,  fanning,  homemaking,  and  as  students, 
while  the  “S  D Group”  contained  hi^er  percentages  of  individuals 
who  had  been  employed  in  construction  work,  factory,  and  labor 
types  of  employment. 

Referral  Source 

The  fourth  characteristic  investigated  for  possible  differences 
among  the  groups  concerned  the  referral  sources  of  individuals  within 
each  of  the  groups.  A referral  source  is  the  original  source  of  in- 
formation about  an  individual  presumed  to  be  in  need  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services— the  agent  or  agency  that  referred  the  individual 
for  services. 
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Table  15  shows  information  on  the  referral  sources  of  individuals 
within  each  of  the  three  groups. 

This  table  shows  that  17  percent  of  the  individuals  in  the  "D  S 
Group”  were  referred  by  public  schools,  as  compared  to  6,6  percent 
of  the  “A  S Group  ” and  46  percent  of  the  “S  D Group,”  There  was  not 
much  difference  among  the  groups  in  the  percentages  of  individuals 
who  were  referred  by  mental  hospitals.  The  percentage  of  referrals 
was  very  low  from  this  latter  referral  source  for  each  of  the  groups. 
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The  “A  S Group”  contained  a higher  percentage  (6.4  percent)  of 
referrals  by  tuberculosis  hospitals  than  either  of  the  other  groups. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  each  of  the  groups 
contained  a low  percentage  of  individuals  who  were  referred  by  the 
state  crippled  children’s  agency  and  this  was  also  the  situation 
regarding  the  Public  Health  Department. 

The  “A  S Group”  contained  the  highest  percentage  (19.7  percent) 
of  individuals  who  were  referred  by  physicians.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  percentage  of  individuals  in  the  ^ S Group”  and  in  the  “S  D 
Group”  who  were  referred  by  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivor’s 
Insurance  agency  as  compared  to  the  percentage  of  individuals  in  the 
“A  S Group”  who  were  referred  by  this  source.  It  is  also  interesting 


TABLE  15 

Patterns  of  Dato  on  Keferral  Sources 


Referral 

"A  S Group" 

"D  S 

Group" 

"S  D Group" 

Sources 

Number 

% 

Number  % 

Number 

% 

Public  schools 

46 

6.6 

52 

17.0 

10 

4.6 

Mental  Hospital 

5 

.7 

2 

.7 

2 

.9 

Tuberculosis  Hospital 

45 

6.4 

6 

2.0 

0 

.0 

State  Crippled 
Children's  Agency 

8 

1.1 

1 

.3 

1 

.5 

Public  Health  Department 

9 

1.3 

5 

1.6 

5 

2,3 

Physician 

138 

19.7 

26 

8.5 

11 

5.0 

Bureau  of  Old-Age  and 
Survivors'  Insurance 

16 

2.3 

47 

15.4 

62 

28.4 

Public  assistance 

178 

25.5 

78 

25.5 

55 

25.2 

State  Employment  Service 

67 

9.6 

15 

4.9 

8 

3.7 

Individual  other  than 
client 

98 

14,0 

33 

10.8 

23 

10.6 

Self  referred 

55 

7.9 

18 

5.9 

15 

6.9 

Miscellaneous 

34 

4.9 

23 

7.5 

25 

11.5 

Not  reported 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

I 

.5 

TOTALS 

699 

100.0 

306 

100.0 

218 

100.0 

26 


to  note  the  percentage  of  individuals  in  each  group  who  were  referred 
by  public  assistance  and  the  lack  of  differences  in  percentages  among 
the  three  groups. 

The  “A  S Group”  contained  the  highest  percentage  (9.6  percent) 
of  the  individuals  who  were  referred  by  the  state  employment  service. 

A higher  percentage  (14  percent)  of  individuals  who  were  referred 
by  an  individual  other  than  the  client  himself  were  members  of  the 
“A  S Group.”  There  wasn’t  much  difference  among  the  groups  in  the 
percentages  individuals  who  had  referred  themselves. 

The  “S  D Group”  contained  the  highest  percentage  (115  percent) 
of  individuals  who  were  referred  by  some  referral  source  other  than 
one  of  those  already  discussed. 

Table  16  shows  the  results  of  tests  for  differences  among  the  groups 
on  the  basis  of  referral  source.  The  individual  whose  records  did  not 
indicate  the  source  of  referral  was  not  included  in  the  chi-square 
tests  for  significant  differences. 

It  is  revealed  by  table  16  that  a difference  significant  at  the  ac* 
cepted  level  is  indicated  among  all  the  groups  and  between  all  the 
groups.  The  differences  are  caused  primarily  by:  (1)  higher  per- 
centages of  the  “A  S Group”  having  been  referred  by  tuberculosis 
hospitals,  physicians,  and  individuals  other  than  the  clients  theni- 
selves;  (2)  a hi^er  percentage  of  the  ‘D  S Group”  having  been 
referred  by  public  schools;  and  (3)  higher  percentages  of  the  “S  D 
Group”  having  been  referred  by  the  Public  Health  Department  and  by 
the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance. 

Major  Disabling  Conditions 

The  ^'*fth  characteristic  which  was  investigated  for  possible  dif- 
ferences among  the  groups  was  the  major  disabling  condition  of  the 
individuals  within  each  group.  In  order  for  an  individual  to  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  he  cr  she  must 
possess  a physical  and/or  mental  disability  or  impairment  which  causes 
a functional  limitation  in  activity.  The  following  section  of  this  report 
presents  information  on  the  major  disabling  conditions  of  the  indivi- 
duals induded  in  this  study. 

Table  17  reveals  information  concerning  the  major  disabling  condi- 
tions of  individuals  within  each  of  the  three  groups  at  the  time  of 
referral. 

This  table  shows  that  the  “A  S Group”  contained  the  highest  per- 
centage (5.7  percent)  of  clients  who  were  amputees. 

The  “S  D Group”  contained  the  highest  percentage  (3.2  percent) 
of  the  referrals  with  orthopedic  impairments  of  the  upper  limbs,  while 
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the  “A  S Group”  contained  the  highest  percentage  (7.4  percent)  of 
the  referrals  with  orthopedic  impairments  of  the  lower  limhs.  The 
“D  S Group”  contained  the  highest  percentage  (15.7  percent)  of  the 
referrals  with  orthopedic  impairments  of  the  trunk  of  the-*body;  how- 
ever, the  percentage  (15.1  percent)  of  the  “S  D Group”  with  this 
disabling  condition  was  very  close  to  that  of  the  *D  S Group.” 

A higher  percentage  (8.3  percent)  of  the  members  of  the  *‘S  D 
Group”  was  reported  to  be  suffering  from  some  kind  of  visual  impair- 
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ment  than  of  either  the  “A  S Group’*  or  the  “D  S Group,”  There  was 
very  little  difference  among  the  groups  in  the  percentage  of  individuals 
with  hearing  impairments. 

The  “A  S Group”  contained  the  highest  percentage  (1.7  percent) 
of  the  individuals  reported  to  be  handicapped  by  impaired  speech.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  28  percent  of  the  “D  S Group”— those  who 
declined  to  accept  services— was  listed  as  mentally  retarded,  which 
was  a higher  percentage  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  two  groups. 

A higher  percentage  of  the  “D  S Group”  (6.5  percent)  was 
reported  to  be  suffering  from  cardiac  diseases  than  of  either  of  the 
other  two  groups. 

The  “A  S Group”  contained  a higher  percentage  (6.3  percent)  of 
the  individuals  who  were  reported  to  have  had  tuberculosis  than  either 
of  the  other  two  groups. 

TABLE  17 

Patterns  of  Data  on  Mojor  Disabling  Conditions 
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The  “A  S Group”  also  contained  the  highest  percentage  (5.2  per- 
cent ) of  individuals  who  had  a hernia  as  a major  disabling  condition. 

Forty  percent  of  the  members  of  the  “A  S Group”  were  reported 
to  be  disabled  because  of  some  condition  listed  under  "miscellaneous” 
and  this  was  the  highest  percentage  in  this  category. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  phase  of  the  study  is  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  the  records  did  not  provide  information  on  the  disabling  condi- 
tions of  some  of  the  "D  S Group”  and  “S  D Group”  members. 

Table  18  reveals  the  results  of  tests  for  differences  among  the 
groups  on  the  basis  of  major  disabling  conditions.  In  order  that  the 
chi-square  calculations  include  only  known  disabling  conditions,  indi- 
viduals whose  records  did  not  provide  any  information  on  this  charac- 
teristic were  excluded  from  the  tests. 

Table  18  reveals  that  a difPerence  significant  at  the  accepted  level 
is  indicated  among  all  the  groups  and  between  all  the  groups.  The 
differences  are  caused  primarily  by:  (1)  higher  percentages  of  the 
“A  S Group”  having  amputations,  orffiopedic  impairments  of  lower 
limbs,  ailments  caused  by  tuberculosis,  hernia,  and  ailments  cate- 
gorized "miscellaneous”  as  disabling  conditions;  (2)  higher  percentages 
of  the  “D  S Group”  having  orthopedic  impairments  of  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  and  mental  retardation  as  disabling  conditions;  and  (3)  higher 
percentages  of  the  "S  D Group”  having  orthopedic  impairments  of  the 
upper  limbs,  and  visual  impairments  as  disabling  conditions.  This 
indicates  that  individuals  with  orthopedic  impairments  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  or  mental  retardation,  are  more  hlcely  to  decline  to  accept 
services;  while  individuals  with  orthopedic  impairments  of  the  upper 
limbs,  or  impaired  vision,  are  more  likely  to  have  services  denied  them. 

Educotion 

The  sixth  characteristic  investigated  as  a possible  area  of  difference 
among  the  ^oups  was  the  educational  level  (last  grade  completed 
or  attended)  as  reported  by  the  refenals  at  the  time  they  were 
considered  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

Table  19  reveals  information  on  the  education  of  individuals  within 
the  three  groups. 

This  table  shows  that,  generally  speaking,  the  percentages  for  each 
group  increase  as  the  grade  level  increases  until  the  ei^th  grade  level 
is  reached;  then  the  percentages  decrease  for  each  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  year  levels  but  increase  again  at  the  eleven  years  of  higher 
level  of  education. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  phase  of  the  study  is  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  the  records  of  some  of  the  individuals  simply  did  not  provide  any 
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information  in  the  space  provided  for  indicating  the  individuals 
educational  level. 

Table  20  shows  the  results  of  tests  for  differences  among  the  groups 
on  the  basis  of  education  and  again,  the  “not  reported”  column  has 
been  excluded  from  the  chi-square  computations. 

It  is  shown  by  table  20  that  a difference  significant  at  the  accepted 
level  is  indicated  among  all  the  groups  and  between  the  “A  S Group” 
and  the  “D  S Group.”  The  differences  were  caused  primarily  by  the 
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TABLE  19 

Patterns  of  Data  on  Edacotionol  Levels 


Last  Grade 
Completed 
or  Attended 


"A  S Group"  "0  S Group"  "S  0 Group" 

Number  % Number  % Number  % 


0 

23 

3.3 

2 

.7 

3 

1.4 

1 

8 

1.1 

2 

.7 

2 

.9 

2 

20 

2.9 

2 

.7 

4 

1.8 

3 

35 

5.0 

10 

3.3 

8 

3.7 

4 

41 

5.9 

14 

4.6 

14 

6.4 

5 

44 

6.3 

6 

2.0 

7 

3.2 

6 

56 

8.0 

8 

2.6 

9 

4.1 

7 

58 

8.3 

24 

7.8 

13 

6.0 

8 

131 

18.7 

46 

15.0 

21 

9.6 

9 

27 

3.9 

16 

5.2 

II 

5.0 

lo 

31 

4.4 

20 

6.5 

4 

1.8 

11 

or  more 

199 

28.5 

34 

IM 

27 

12.4 

Not  reported 

26 

3.7 

122 

39.9 

95 

43.6 

TOTALS 

699 

100.0 

306 

100.0 

218 

100.0 

“A  S Group”  having  a higher  percentage  of  individuals  in  each  grade 
level,  except  the  fourth,  ninth,  and  tenth  grade  levels.  This  indicates 
that  the  members  of  the  "D  S Group”  and  the  D Group,”  generally 
speaking,  are  not  as  well  educated  as  the  members  of  the  S Group.” 

Imoge  Referrols  Hold  of  Vocotionol 
Rehabilitation  Services 

In  an  attempt  to  obtain  information  on  this  characteristic,  fifty-five 
questions  were  asked  each  of  the  individuals  interviewed.  These 
questions  were  grouped  into  fifteen  sections  with  each  section  con- 
taining firom  three  to  five  questions.  Each  section  of  questions  was 
intended  to  obtain  the  perceptions  of  members  of  the  respective  groups 
about  a specific  phase  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services. 

As  already  indicated  in  Chapter  1,  information  on  this  char- 
acteristic was  obtained  by  interviewing  ninety-seven  individuals  who 
had  been  referred  to  the  agency  for  services. 
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Information  on  their  responses  has  been  presented  by  sections 
according  to  each  specific  phase  about  which  opinions  were  solicited, 
with  the  questions  listed.  Following  the  questions  of  each  section  are 
two  tables.  One  table  shows  the  number  of  positive  responses,  and  the 
percentages,  of  each  group  to  each  question;  and  a second  table  shows 
the  results  of  tests  for  significance  of  differences  among  the  groups. 

Section  I 

The  questions  in  this  section  were  intended  to  obtain  information 
on  what  referrals  believe  about  some  procedures  employed  by  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Services  in  processing  cases  of  individuals  referred 
for  services.  These  questions  were  asked:* 

1 ) What  do  you  believe  about  the  ways  a person  may  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services? 

2)  What  do  you  think  about  the  way  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
counselors  contact  individuals  referred  for  services? 

3)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  time,  place,  and  manner  in  which 
the  conference  between  the  counselor  and  the  individual  is 
conducted? 

4)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  way  the  general  medical  examina- 
tion is  conducted? 

5)  What  do  you  think  about  tbe  procedure  employed  for  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  individuals  referred  for  services? 

Table  21  provides  information  on  the  positive  responses  of  mem- 
bers of  the  three  groups  to  the  questions  about  procedures.  It  reveals 
the  number  and  percentage  of  each  group  who  indicated  appro^^l 
of  each  part  of  the  procedure  employed  by  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services  in  processing  cases  of  individuals  referred  for  services. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  members  of  the  group  who  had 
received  services— the  S Group”— gave  the  highest  and  most  con- 
sistent percentage  (each  above  90  percent)  of  positive  responses  to 
these  questions,  and  that  the  members  of  the  group  who  were  denied 
services— the  D Group”— gave  the  lowest  and  most  inconsistent  per- 

centages (from  9.37  to  75  percent)  of  positive  responses  to  the 
questions.  The  D Group”  showed  a definite  lack  of  agreement  with 
even  the  S Group”  who  declined  to  accept  services. 

Table  22  shows  the  results  of  the  test  for  differences  significant  at 
the  accepted  level  among  the  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  answers  to 
the  questions  about  procedures. 

* Throughout  the  Interviews,  every  effort  was  made  to  clarify  the  questions  for 
the  Inter^dewees,  by  revised  statements,  simple  illustrations,  or  use  of  vernacular. 
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TABLE  21 

Patterns  of  Data  on  Positive  Responses 
To  Questions  about  Procedures 


Positive  Responses 

Questions  "A  S Group"  "D  S Group"  "S  D Group" 

Number  % Number  % Number  % 


1 

33 

97.05 

24 

77.42 

24 

75.00 

2 

31 

91.17 

23 

74.19 

l4 

43.75 

3 

32 

94.11 

20 

64.51 

13 

40.62 

if 

32 

94. H 

15 

48,38 

6 

18.75 

5 

31 

91.17 

13 

41.93 

3 

9.37 

It  can  be  seen  from  table  22  that  the  differences  among  the  groups 
were  all  significant,  except  two,  at  the  .05  level,  and  that  they  were 
all  significant,  except  four,  even  at  the  .01  level.  Responses  from  the 
members  of  the  groups  indicate  that  those  of  the  “A  S Group”  view 
the  procedures  employed  by  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  in 
processing  cases  of  individuals  referred  for  services  more  favorably 
than  those  of  either  group,  and  that  members  of  the  “S  D Group” 
view  the  procedures  less  favorably  than  those  of  either  group. 

Section  il 

This  section  of  questions  was  intended  to  obtain  the  opinions  of 
referrals  concerning  efficiency  of  the  program— how  well  the  program 
actually  operates.  These  questions  were  asked: 

1)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  use  made  of  funds  appropriated 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services? 


TABLE  22 

Results  of  Tests  for  CKfferences  of  Opinions  among  the 
Groups  Regording  Procedures 


Dues  1 1 oas 

S i 9 n 1 

f i c a n 

t D i f f 

e r e n c e 

s 

"AS  Group"&"DS  Group" 

"AS  Group" 

'&"SD  Group" 

"DS  Group" 

&"S0  Group' 

.05 

,01 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

1 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

2 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

3 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

4 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

5 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
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2)  What  do  you  think  about  the  way  rehabilitation  counselors 
spend  their  time? 

3)  Wliat  do  you  believe  about  the  use  made  of  facilities  by  this 
agency? 

Table  23  reports  information  on  the  responses  of  members  of  the 
three  groups  to  the  questions  concerning  efficiency  of  the  program. 


TABLE  23 

Patterns  ol  Data  on  Positive  Responses  to 
Questions  Regarding  Efficiency 


Positive  Responses 

Questions  "A  S Group"  "D  S Group"  "S  D Group" 

Rumber  % Rumber  % Rumber  % 


1 

33 

97.05 

13 

41.93 

10 

31.25 

2 

33 

97.05 

15 

48.38 

9 

28.12 

3 

31 

91.17 

11 

35.48 

9 

28.12 

Table  23  reveals  the  number  and  percentage  of  each  group  who 
indicated  approval  of  the  efficiency  of  the  program.  Here  again,  the 
highest  percentages  (from  91.17  to  97.05  percent)  of  positive  responses 
were  from  the  “A  S Group,”  while  the  "S  D Group”  gave  the  lowest 
percentages  (from  28.12  to  31.25  percent)  of  positive  responses.  As 
can  be  noted  in  the  table,  the  percentages  of  positive  responses  from 
each  of  the  groups,  although  difiFerent  from  each  other,  were  very 
consistent  in  trend. 

Table  24  presents  the  results  of  tests  for  difiFerences  among  the 
groups  on  the  basis  of  their  responses  to  questions  concerning 
efficiency  of  the  program. 


TABLE  24 

Results  of  Tests  for  Differences  of  Opinions  omong  the 
Groups  Regarding  Efficiency 


Questic 

S 

>ns 

i 9 n I-  f 

leant  ( 

) i f f e 

fences 

"AS  Group"&"DS  Group" 

"AS  G.-oup"S"SD  Group" 

"OS  Group"&"SD  Group' 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

1 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ho 

Ho 

2 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ho 

Ho 

3 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ho 

Ho 
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It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  significant  differences,  both  at 
the  .05  and  .01  level,  exist  between  the  responses  of  the  “A  S Group” 
and  each  of  the  other  two  groups  on  each  of  the  questions,  but  that  no 
differences  significant  at  the  acceptable  level  exist  between  the  re- 
sponses  of  the  “D  S Group”  and  the  “S  D Group.”  The  responses  from 
members  of  the  three  groups  indicate  that  those  of  the  ‘‘A  S Group” 
view  the  uses  made  of  resources  by  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
more  favorably  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  groups  and  that  the 
members  of  the  "S  D Group”  view  the  uses  less  fiivorably  than  do 
those  of  the  other  groups. 


Section  III 

The  questions  in  this  section  were  intended  to  obtain  information 
on  the  opinions  of  referrals  regarding  the  objective  of  the  program- 
restoring  vocationally  handicapped  individufds  to  a state  of  employ^ 
abiUty.  These  questions  were  asked: 

1)  What  do  you  think  about  the  guidance  services  provided  by 
this  agency? 

2)  What  do  you  believe  about  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
training  individuals  for  a new  job? 

3)  What  is  your  opinion  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  pro- 
viding physical  restoration  services? 

4)  What  do  you  think  about  this  agency  providing  services  to 
individuals  who  have  never  had  a paying  job? 

5)  What  do  you  believe  about  only  the  individuals  who  show 
promise  of  becoming  employaUe  being  accepted  for  services? 

Table  25  reveals  information  on  the  positive  responses  of  mem- 
bers of  the  three  groups  to  the  questions  about  the  objective  of  the 
program. 

Table  25  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  each  group  that 
indicated  approval  of  the  program’s  objective— restoring  vocationally 
handicapped  individuals  to  a state  of  employability.  The  highest  and 
most  consistent  percentages  of  positive  responses  (from  79.41  to  97.05 
percent)  were  from  the  “A  S Group.”  It  can  be  seen  that  the  per- 
centages of  positive  r^ponses  from  both  the  S Group”  and  the 
‘‘S  D Group”  were  inconsistent  and  somewhat  similar. 

Table  26  reveals  the  results  of  tests  for  significance  of  differences 
among  the  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  responses  to  questions  about 
the  objective  of  the  program. 

Table  26  shows  significant  differences  in  the  opinions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  “A  S Group”  and  the  S Group”  regarding  guidance  ser- 
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TABLE  25 

Pottems  of  Doto  on  Positive  Responses  to  Questions  obout  the 
Obiective  of  the  Agency 


Questions 


Posi live  Responses 

"A  S Group"  "D  S Group"  "S  0 Group" 

Number  % Number  % Number  % 


1 

32 

9h.n 

7 

22.58 

5 

15.62 

2 

29 

85.30 

23 

7^t.19 

18 

56.25 

3 

33 

97.05 

2h 

77  M 

20 

62.50 

k 

27 

79. it  I 

18 

58.06 

15 

W.87 

5 

29 

85.30 

2k 

77  Ml 

20 

62.50 

vices  provided  by  the  agency.  These  same  two  groups  also  difPered 
significantly  about  whether  physical  restoration  services  should  be 
provided.  The  responses  indicate  that  members  of  the  "A  S Group” 
view  the  objective  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Servicea^restoring 
vocationally  handicapped  individuals  to  a state  of  employability— more 
favorably  than  those  of  either  other  group  and  that  the  members  of 
the  “S  D Group”  view  this  objective  less  favorably  than  those  of  either 
other  group. 

The  difPerences  between  the  “A  S Group”  and  the  ‘‘S  D Group” 
were  all  significant  at  the  .(^  level.  There  were  no  difiPerences  signtf- 


TABLE26 

Results  of  Tests  for  Differences  of  Opinions  omong  the 
Groups  Concerning  the  Objective  of 
Vocotionol  Rehobilttation  Services 


Questions  Significant  Differences 

' 'AS  Group"&"DS  Group"  "AS  Group*'^"SD  Group"  "DS  Group' 'f/ 'SD  Groups 


.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

1 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

2 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

3 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

h 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

5 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 
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leant  at  the  acceptable  level  between  the  "D  S Group**  and  the  **S  D 
Group**  on  either  of  the  questions. 

Section  IV 

This  section  is  composed  of  three  questions  intended  to  obtain 
the  opinions  of  referrals  concerning  the  actual  accomplishments  of 
the  program.  These  questions  were  a^ed: 

1)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  counseling  services  provided  by 
this  agency? 

2)  What  do  you  think  about  the  training  services  provided  by 
this  agency? 

3)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  physical  restoration  services  pro- 
vided by  this  agency? 

Table  27  reveals  information  on  the  positive  responses  of  mem- 
bers of  the  three  groups  concerning  their  opinions  about  the  actual 
accomplishments  of  the  program. 

TABLE  27 

Patterns  of  Tata  on  Positive  Responses  to  Questio.., 

About  Accomplishments  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services 

Pos i 1 1 ve  Respons  es 


Qjuesttons 

"A  S Group" 
Number  % 

"D  S Group" 
Number  % 

"S  D Group" 
Number  % 

1 

32 

94.11 

7 

22.58 

3 

9.37 

2 

16 

47.05 

5 

16.13 

4 

12.50 

'3 

25 

V2.52 

3 

9.67 

4 

12.50 

Table  27  shows  that  Uie  members  of  the  “A  S Group**  gave  a higji 
percentage  of  positive  responses  (94.11  percent)  to  the  question 
about  the  counseling  services,  and  that  they  also  gave  a fairly  higb 
percentage  (73.52  percent)  of  positive  responses  to  the  question  con* 
ceming  physical  restoration  services.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  this  same  group  gave  only  47.05  percent  of  positive  responses  to 
the  question  about  training  services. 

The  percentages  of  positive  responses  firom  the  “D  S Group**  were 
low  (from  9.67  to  22.58  percent),  as  also  were  the  positive  responses 
from  the  “S  D Group**  (from  9.37  to  12.50  percent). 
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One  can  understand  the  low  percentages  of  positive  responses  from 
the  members  of  the  **8  D Group”  to  these  questions  by  application  of 
the  “sour  grape”  story— but  why  would  the  members  of  the  “D  S 
Group”  who  had  declined  the  services  give  such  low  percentages  of 
positive  responses? 

Table  28  shows  the  results  of  tests  for  differences  among  the  groups 
on  the  basis  of  their  answers  to  quest’ ons  about  i ccomplishments  of 
the  program. 


TABLE  28 

Results  of  Tests  for  Differences  of  Opinions  Among  the  Groups 
Regording  Program  Accomplishments 


Questions 

S f g n 1 

f I c a n t 

D I f f e 

fences 

"AS  6roup**£-*'DS  Group" 

"AS  6roup"S"SD  Group" 

"DS  Group"S"SD  Group" 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

1 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

2 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

3 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

It  can  be  seen  from  table  28  that  the  differences  in  opinions 
between  the  “A  S Group”  and  the  “D  S Group”  were  significant  at  the 
.01  level.  The  differences  between  the  “A  S Group”  and  the  “S  D 
Groiip”  were  also  significant  at  the  .01  level. 

The  results  of  the  tests  indicate  that  the  members  of  the  “A  S 
Group”  view  the  accomplishments  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vices more  favorably  than  those  of  either  group  and  that,  with 
exception  for  physical  restoration  services,  the  members  of  the  “S  D 
Group”  view  the  accomplishments  less  favorably  than  those  of  either 
group.  Probably  the  low  percentage  (47.05  percent)  of  positive  re- 
sponses from  the  members  of  the  “A  S Group”  to  the  question  con- 
cerning training  services  provided  by  the  agency  can  be  explained 
firom  the  fiict  that  many  clients  receive  services  that  do  not  include 
training. 

The  differences  between  the  “D  S Group”  and  the  “S  D Group” 
were  not  significant  at  an  acceptable  level. 

Section  V 

This  section  of  questions  was  intended  to  obtain  information  on 
the  opinions  of  referrals  regarding  adequacy  of  the  program  in  eastern 
Kentucky.  These  questions  were  asimd: 
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1)  What  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  amount  of  money  available 
to  eastern  Kentucky  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services? 

2)  Do  you  believe  there  is  an  adequate  number  of  personnel  en- 
gaged in  providing  services  for  this  area? 

3)  Do  you  believe  the  facilities  available  to  the  area  are  adequate? 

Table  29  reveals  information  on  the  positive  responses  of  mem- 
bers of  the  three  groups  to  the  questions  about  adequacy  of  the 
program  for  meeting  needs  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  in 
eastern  Kentucky. 

TABLE  29 

Potterns  of  Dota  on  Positive  Responses  to  Questions  Regoriling 
Adequacy  of  the  Program 


(Questions 


Positive  Responses 

"A  S Rroup"  “0  S Group"  "S  0 Group" 

Kumber  % Number  % Number  % 


The  foregoing  table  reveals  information  on  the  opinions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  groups  concerning  adequacy  of  funds,  personnel,  and 
facilities  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  in  eastern  Kentucky.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  consistency  of  the  percentages  of  positive 
responses  within  each  of  the  three  groups,  and  that  the  "D  S Group” 
members  gave  the  lowest  percentage  of  positive  responses  among  the 
groups.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  those  who  received  ser- 
vices, the  “A  S Group”  members  and  those  who  were  denied  services, 
the  “S  D Group,”  expressed  very  similar  opinions. 


TABLE  30 

Results  of  Tests  for  Differences  of  Opinions  Among  the 
Groups  Concerning  Adequocy  of  Hie  Program 


Table  30  presents  the  results  of  tests  for  differences  among  die 
groups  on  the  basis  of  dieir  responses  to  questions  about  adequacy  of 
the  program. 

Table  30  shows  diere  were  no  differences  significant  at  an  accept- 
able level  between  the  "A  S Group”  and  the  "D  S Group”  in  their 
opinions  concerning  adequacy  of  funds  and  facilities.  These  two 
groups,  however,  differed  at  an  acceptable  level  of  significance  on  the 
question  of  personnel.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ae  "A  S Group” 
and  the  D Group”  did  not  differ  at  a significant  level  on  either  of 
the  questions.  The  "D  S Group”  and  the  "S  D Group”  differed  at  a 
significant  level  on  the  questions  about  funds  and  personnel  but  did 
not  differ  significantly  on  the  question  of  adequate  facilities. 

The  results  of  the  test  indicate  that  members  of  the  “S  D Group,” 
with  exception  for  facilities  available  to  the  area,  view  the  total 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  as  more  adequate  than  the  mem- 
bers of  either  other  group,  and  die  members  of  the  "D  S Group”  view 
the  program  as  the  least  adequate.  It  may  be  noted  from  table  29  that 
less  than  two  out  of  three  individuals  interviewed  indicated  an  opinion 
that  the  program  is  adequate  for  eastern  Kentucl^. 

Section  VI 

The  questioi^  in  this  section  were  intended  to  obtain  information 
on  whether  referrals  visualize  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  as 
similar  to  certain  other  programs.  These  questions  were  asked: 

1)  Do  yOu  view  the  vocational  rehabililation  program  as  similar 
to  the  public  assistance  program? 

2)  Do  you  view  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  as  an 
educational  program? 

3)  Do  you  believe  vocational  rehabilitation  is  a program  that  is 
helping  people  who  actually  need  and  deserve  help? 

4)  Do  you  believe  this  program  operates  similar  to  a political 
patronage  program— rewards  friends? 

Table  31  reveals  information  on  positive  responses  of  members  of 
the  three  groups  to  the  questions  regarding  similarities  between  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  other  programs. 

This  table  shows  that  the  three  groups  were  not  very  different  in 
their  opinions  about  whether  they  viewed  vocational  rehabilitation  as 
similar  to  public  assistance;  in  fact,  approximately  three  out  of  four 
of  each  group  responded  positively  to  this  question.  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  "A  S Group”  differed  from  the  other  two  groups  on  the 
question  about  whedier  they  viewed  vocational  rehabilitation  as  similar 
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TABLE  31 

Patterns  of  Data  on  Positive  Responses  to 
Questions  in  Section  VI 


(Questions 

Pos i t i ve  Responses 

"A  S Group"  "D  S Group"  "S  D Group" 

Number  % Number  % Number  % 

1 

23 

67.64 

24 

77.42 

24 

75.00 

2 

22 

64.70 

14 

45.16 

13 

40.62 

3 

33 

97.05 

l6 

51.61 

6 

18.75 

k 

5 

14.70 

10 

32.25 

24 

75.00 

to  an  educational  program,  but  the  “D  S Group”  and  the  “S  D Group” 
did  not  differ  very  much  on  this  question. 

There  was  quite  a difference  of  opinions  as  to  whether  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  are  helping  people  who  actually  need  and 
deserve  help.  The  “A  S Group”  gave  the  highest  percentage  (97.05 
percent)  of  positive  responses  to  this  question  as  compared  to  the 
lowest  of  only  18.75  percent  by  the  “S  D Group.” 

The  “A  S Group”  gave  a low  percentage  (14.70  percent)  of  posi- 
tive responses  to  the  question  as  to  whether  they  believe  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  operate  similar  to  a political  patronage  pro- 
gram, but  the  “S  D Group”  gave  a fairly  high  percentage  ( 75  percent ) 
of  positive  responses  to  this  question.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
individuals  who  received  services  supported  the  agency  on  this 
question,  while  those  who  were  denied  services  gave  a high  percentage 
(75  percent)  of  positive  responses  to  this  question. 

TaUe  32  shows  the  results  of  tests  for  differences  among  the 
groups  on  the  basis  of  their'  answers  to  the  questions  in  section  six. 


TABLE  32 

Results  of  Tests  for  Differences  of  Opinions  Among  the  Groups 
Concerning  Questions  in  Section  VI 


duest  f ons 

S i g n t 

ft  cant 

D i f f e 

fences 

"AS  Group" 

&"0S  Group" 

"AS  Group"&"SD  Group"  "DS  Group"&"SD 

Group" 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

1 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

2 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 
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Table  32  reveals  no  differences  significant  at  an  acceptable  level 
among  the  groups  on  the  question  about  vocational  rehabilitation  being 
viewed  as  similar  to  public  assistance,  and  only  the  “A  S Group”  dif- 
fered from  the  D Group”  at  the  .05  level  on  the  question  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  being  similar  to  an  educational  program.  The 
groups  each  differed  from  the  others,  however,  at  the  .01  level  on  the 
question  about  whether  vocational  rehabilitation  services  are  helping 
people  who  need  and  deserve  help.  The  diff^ences  were  catised  by 
97.05  percent  of  the  S Group”  members  indicating  positive  re- 
sponses, while  51.61  percent  of  the  “D  S Group”  members  responded 
positively,  and  only  1S.75  percent  of  the  **8  D Group”  members  re- 
sponded positively. 

There  were  differences  at  the  .01  level  between  the  **A  S Group” 
and  the  “S  D Group,”  and  the  *T)  S Group”  and  the  D Group”  on 
the  question  about  vocational  rehabilitation  being  similar  to  a poUtica! 
patronage  program.  As  already  stated,  a higher  percentage  (75  per- 
cent ) of  the  ^ D Group”  indicated  that  in  their  opinion  vocational 
rehabiliiation  services  were  administered  similarly  to  a poUtica!  pat- 
ronage program. 

Section  VII 

This  section  was  intended  to  obtain  information  on  the  opinions  of 
members  of  the  three  groups  regarding  individuals  accepted  for  ser- 
vice. These  questions  were  asked: 

1)  Do  you  beheve  individuals  with  the  greatest  need  are  more 
likely  to  be  accepted  for  services? 

2)  Do  you  believe  the  most  interested  individuals  are  always 
accepted  for  services? 

3)  Do  you  believe  individuals  with  the  best  chances  for  success 
are  the  ones  accepted? 

Table  33  shows  information  on  the  positive  responses  of  members 
of  the  three  groups  to  questions  regarding  their  opinions  of  individuals 
accepted  for  services. 

Table  33  shows  that  the  **A  S Group”  gave  fairly  high  and  con- 
sistent percentages  (from  79.41  to  ^.30  percent)  of  positive  responses 
to  each  of  the  questions  in  this  section.  The  percentages  of  positive 
responses  which  the  *T>  S Group”  gave  were  much  lower  than  those  of 
the  **A  S Group”  but  very  consistent  (from -38.70  to  41.93  percent). 
The  ^ D Group”  gave  very  low  but  also  consistent  percojlages  (from 
3.12  to  9.37  percent)  of  positive  responses  to  these  questions. 
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Questions 


TABLE  33 

Potterns  of  Data  on  Positive  Responses  to  Questions  About 
individuals  Accepted  for  Services 

Positive  Responses 

"A  S Croup"  "0  S Group"  "S  0 Group" 

Humber  % Humber  % Humber  % 


27 

79.41 

13 

41.93 

2 

6.25 

28 

82.35 

13 

41.93 

1 

3.12 

29 

85.30 

12 

38.70 

3 

9.37 

Table  34  presents  the  results  of  tests  for  differences  among  the 
groups  on  the  basis  of  their  responses  to  the  questions. 

Table  34  reveals  that  each  group  differed  from  each  of  the  other 
two  groups  down  to  the  .01  level  of  significance  on  each  of  the 
questions  about  individuals  accepted  for  services.  The  differences  were 
caused  hy  the  members  of  the  “A  S Group”  giving  a fairiy  high  per- 
centage (from  79.41  to  85.30  percent)  of  positive  responses,  and  the 
members  of  the  “S  D Group”  giving  a very  low  percentage  (from  3.12 
to  9.37  percent)  of  positive  responses  to  each  question. 

TABLE  34 

Results  of  Tests  for  Differences  of  Opinions  Among  the 
Groups  0>nceming  Individuals  Accepted  for  Services 
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Section  Vtll 

This  section  was  intended  to  obtain  information  regarding  referrals’ 
opinions  of  the  time  element  involved  in  processing  cases.  These 
questions  were  asked; 

1)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  time  lapse  between  referral  and 
cortact? 
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2)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  time  lapse  between  contact  and 
interview? 

3)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  time  lapse  between  interview  and 
acceptance  or  rejection? 
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Table  35  reports  information  on  the  positive  responses  of  members 
of  the  three  groups  to  the  questions  concerning  the  time  involved  in 
processing  cases. 


TABLE  35 

Patterns  of  Doto  on  Positive  Responses  to  Questions  About 
Time  Lopses  in  Proeesnng  Coses 


Questions 


Pos i t { ve  Responses 

"A  S Group*'  "0  S Group"  "S  0 Group*' 

Number  % Number  % Number  % 


1 

J 

J 
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I 

29 

85.30 

22 

70.96 

21 

65.62 

2 

32 

94.11 

20 

64.51 

18 

56.25 

3 

33 

97.05 

18 

58.06 

14 

43.75 

Table  35  reveals  a fairly  high  and  consistent  percentage  (from 
85.30  to  97.05  percent)  of  positive  responses  by  the  “A  S Group”  mem- 
bers to  questions  regarding  time  lapses  in  processing  cases.  Tbe  S 
Group”  members  gave  a lower  and  slightly  less  consistent  percentage 
(from  58.06  to  70.97  percent)  of  positive  responses  to  these  questions, 
while  the  D Group”  members  gave  a much  lower  and  more  in- 
consistent percentage  (bx»n  43.75  to  65.62  percent)  of  positive  re- 
sponses to  these  same  questions  than  the  members  of  either  of  the 
other  two  groups. 

Table  36  shows  there  were  no  diff^ences  significant  at  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  opinion  among  the  groups  on  the  question  about  time 
lapse  between  referral  and  contact.  It  is  noteworthy  that  each  of  the 
groups  gave  a fairly  high  percentage  (from  65.62  to  85.30  percent)  of 
positive  responses  to  this  question. 

There  were  differences  significant  at  an  acceptable  level  in  the 
opinions  of  the  S Group”  and  each  of  the  other  two  groups  on  the 
question  of  time  lapse  between  contact  and  interview,  but  no  dif- 
ference significant  at  an  acceptable  level  between  the  *D  S Group” 
and  the  “S  D Group”  on  this  matter.  The  members  of  the  “A  S Group” 
gave  a higher  percental  (94.11  percent)  of  positive  responses  to  this 
question,  while  the  members  of  the  “D  S Group”  and  the  ^ D 
Group”  gave  only  64.51  and  56.25  percent  respectively. 
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TABLE  36 

Results  of  Tests  for  Differences  of  Opinions  Among 
The  Groups  Concerning  Time  Lopses 


(lues  t i ons Significant  Difference 

"AS  Gro'jp"5^"DS  Group"  "AS  Grouo"&"SD  Group"  "DS  Group"&"SD  Group" 


There  were  also  significant  differences  between  the  opinions  of 
the  S Group”  members  and  those  of  members  of  the  other  two 

groups  on  the  question  about  time  lapse  between  interview  and 
acceptance  or  rejection.  Here  again,  the  members  of  the  “A  S Group” 
gave  the  highest  percentage  (97.05  percent)  of  positive  responses. 
The  “D  S Group”  and  the  “S  D Group”  did  not,  however,  differ  at  a 
significant  level  of  probability  on  this  matter. 

Section  IX 

The  questions  in  this  section  were  intended  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  the  opinions  of  individuals  from  each  of  the  three  groups  re- 
garding the  sources  of  funds  used  for  vocational  rehabilitation  ser- 
vices. These  questions  were  asked: 

1)  Do  you  beUeve  funds  are  provided  by  the  county  unit  of 
government? 

2)  Do  you  believe  funds  are  provided  by  the  state  unit  of 
government? 

3)  Do  you  beUeve  funds  are  provided  by  the  federal  government? 

4)  Do  you  believe  funds  are  provided  by  more  than  one  of  these 
units  of  government?* 

Table  37  reveals  information  on  the  positive  responses  of  mem- 
bers of  the  three  groups  to  the  questions  regarding  their  opinions 
about  the  sources  of  funds  used  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

This  table  shows  that  only  a minority  of  the  individuals  in  each 
group  thou^t  funds  were  provided  by  the  county  unit  of  govern- 
ment. The  second  question  was  about  the  possibility  of  the  state  unit 

^Actually  70  percent  of  funds  foe  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  are  pro- 
vided by  the  federal  government  and  30  percent  by  the  state  government. 
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TABLE  37 

Patterns  of  E>oto  on  Positive  Resonses  to 
Questions  about  Sources  of  Funds 


Clues  t i ons 


Posi tive  Responses 

"A  S Group"  "D  S Group"  "S  D Group" 

Number  % Number  % Number  % 
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3 
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2 
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90.62 

A 

25 

73.52 

14 

45.16 

21 
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of  government  being  a source  of  funds.  The  members  of  the  S 
Group”  gave  thf'  highest  percentage  (73.52  percent)  of  positive 
responses  to  this  question,  and  the  members  of  the  “D  S Group”  gave 
the  lowest  percentage  (41.93  percent). 

A high  percentage  of  the  members  of  each  of  the  groups  gave 
positive  responses  to  the  question  about  the  x>ossibility  of  the  federal 
government  being  a source  of  funds. 

The  “A  S Group”  members  gave  the  hipest  percentage  of  positive 
responses  (73.52  percent)  about  the  possibility  of  funds  being  pro- 
vided by  more  than  one  of  the  suggested  sources,  and  the  S Group” 
members  gave  the  lowest  percentage  (45.16  percent)  of  positive 
responses  to  this  question. 

Table  38  reveals  the  results  of  tests  for  difiEerences  significant  at 
an  acceptable  level  among  the  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  responses 
to  the  questions. 


TABLE  38 

Results  of  Tests  for  Differences  of  Opinions  omoag  the 
Groups  obout  Sources  of  Funds 
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Table  38  reveals  there  were  no  differences  significant  at  an  ac- 
ceptable level  among  the  grou^  in  their  responses  to  the  question 
about  the  possibility  of  the  county  unit  of  government  providing 
funds  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

There  was  a significant  difference  between  the  responses  of  the 
“A  S Group”  and  the  “D  S Group,”  even  at  the  .01  level,  on  the 
question  about  the  possibility  of  the  state  unit  of  government  being 
a possible  source  of  funds.  A higher  percentage  (73.52  percent)  of 
the  "A  S Group”  members  responded  positively  to  this  question. 

There  was  also  a significant  difference,  at  the  .05  level,  between 
the  responses  of  the  same  two  groups  about  the  question  concerning 
the  possibility  of  funds  being  provided  by  more  than  one  of  the 
sources  mentioned.  Here  again,  a higher  percentage  (73.52  percent) 
of  the  "A  S Group”  members  gave  positive  responses  to  this  question. 

There  were  no  other  differences  significant  at  an  acceptable  level 
among  the  groups  when  they  were  compared  on  the  basis  of  their 
responses  to  the  questions  in  this  section. 
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Section  X 


The  questions  in  this  section  were  intended  to  obtain  information  ^ 

from  members  of  the  three  groups  regarding  their  opinions  of  pro-  | ] 

cedures  employed  by  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  in  selecting  j 

and  employing  personnel.  These  questions  were  asked:  't 


1)  Do  you  believe  rehabilitation  counselors  should  be  natives  of 
the  area  they  serve? 

2)  Do  you  believe  rehabilitation  counselors  need  special  training 
for  this  type  of  work? 

3)  Do  you  believe  the  procedure  employed  for  selecting  and 
hiring  rehabilitation  counselors  is  a good  one? 

4)  Do  you  believe  politics  are  involved  in  selecting  and  hiring  of 
rehabilitation  counselors? 

This  table  shows  that  the  "A  *8  Group”  gave  the  lowest  percentage 
(44.11  percent)  of  positive  responses  to  the  question  about  whether 
rehabilitation  counselors  should  be  natives  of  the  areas  they  serve.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  positive  responses  among  the  ‘D  S Group” 
were  hi^er  (64.51  percent)  than  among  the  members  of  the  "A  S 
Group,”  and  that  the  members  of  the  “S  D Group”  were  the  h^'^hest 
with  87.50  percent  of  positive  responses. 

A higher  percentage  (79.41  percent)  of  the  “A  S Group”  members 
indicated  they  believed  a rehabilitation  counselor  should  have  special 
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TABLE  39 

Patterns  of  Doro  on  Posirive  Responses  to  Questions  obout 
Procedures  Emloyed  in  Selecting  and  Hiring  Counselors 
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training  for  nis  work,  as  compared  to  only  51.61  percent  of  the  S 
Group”  members,  and  75  percent  of  the  "S  D Group”  members. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a smaller  percentage  (14.70  percent)  of 
the  “A  S Group”  members  indicated  they  believed  politics  were  in- 
volved in  the  selection  and  hiring  of  rehabilitation  counselors  than 
those  of  either  of  the  other  two  groups.  The  “S  D Group”  members 
gave  the  highest  percentage  of  positive  resjwnses  to  this  question  with 
68.75  percent  indicating  they  believed  politics  were  involved. 

Table  40  reveals  the  results  of  tests  for  differences  among  the 
groups  on  the  basis  of  their  responses  to  the  questions. 

This  table  shows  there  was  no  difference  significant  at  an  acceptable 
level  between  the  responses  of  the  “A  S Group”  members  and  those  of 
the  “D  S Group”  members  to  the  first  question,  but  that  there  was  a 
difference  significant  at  the  .01  level  between  the  “A  S Group”  mem- 
bers and  those  of  the  “S  D Group,”  and  a difference  significant  at  the 

TABLE  40 

Results  of  Tests  for  Differences  of  Opinions  among 
the  Throe  Groups  of  Procedures  Employed  tn 
Hiring  Rehabilitation  Counselors 
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.05  level  between  the  “D  S Group”  members  and  th(»e  o£  the  "S  D 
Group”  on  the  question.  The  differences  were  caused  by  higher  per- 
centages of  the  "D  S Group”  and  "S  D Group”  members  indicating 
counselors  should  be  natives  of  the  area  they  serve. 

There  were  significant  differences  in  responses  between  the  "A  S 
Group”  members  and  the  "D  S Group”  members  to  the  question 
about  whether  they  believed  rehabilitation  counselors  should  have 
special  training.  The  “D  S Group”  members  and  the  “S  D Group” 
members  also  differed  significantly  in  their  responses  to  this  question. 
Higher  percentages  of  the  “A  S Group”  and  “S  D Group”  members 
indicated  a belief  that  counselors  should  receive  special  training. 

The  groups  were  all  different  from  each  other  at  the  .05  level  in 
their  responses  to  the  question  concerning  selecting  and  hiring  of 
rehabilitation  counselors.  The  differences  were  caused  by  73.52  per- 
cent of  the  “A  S Group”  members  indicating  approval  of  the  system 
employed  in  selecting  and  hiring  counselors;  while  the  "D  S Group” 
and  "S  D Group”  members  gave  only  3548  and  12.50  percent 
respectively  of  positive  responses  to  this  question. 

The  "A  S Group”  differed  hrom  each  of  the  other  groups  at  a 
significant  level  on  the  question  about  the  possibility  of  politics  being 
involved  in  the  hiring  of  rehabilitation  counselors;  only  a small  minority 
affirmed  the  question.  The  "D  S Group”  and  the  "S  D Group”  did  not 
differ  at  an  acceptable  level  of  significance  on  this  question;  however, 
a higher  percentage  of  the  "S  D Group”  members  indicated  they 
believed  politics  were  involved. 


Section  XI 

The  questions  in  this  section  were  intended  to  obtain  information 
hrom  members  of  the  three  groups  concerning  their  opinions  about 
the  expenditure  of  tax  money  for  vocational  rehabilitation  purposes. 
These  questions  were  asked; 

1)  Do  you  believe  vocational  rehabilitation  is  a profitable  in- 
vestment for  society? 

2)  Do  you  believe  money  should  be  invested  in  cases  even 
though  the  outcome  is  uncertain? 

3)  Do  you  believe  people  should  receive  services  from  this  agency 
even  though  they  do  not  plan  to  obtain  a job  which  will'^pay 
them  money? 

4)  Do  you  believe  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  should  own 
their  facilities? 
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Table  41  shows  information  on  the  positive  responses  of  members 
of  the  three  groups  to  questions  regarding  their  opinions  about  the 
expenditure  of  tax  money  for  vocational  rehabilitation  purposes. 

This  table  shows  that  91.17  percent  of  those  who  had  accepted 
and  received  services  indicated  they  believed  the  expenditure  of  tax 
money  for  vocational  rehabilitation  purposes  was  a profitable  invest- 

TABLE41 

{Patterns  «f  Data  «n  Positive  Responses  to  Questions  about 
Expenditure  of  Tox  Money  for 
Vocational  Rehobilitotion  Services 

Pos i t } ve  Responses 

Questions  "A  S Group"  "0  S Group"  "S  D Group" 

Number  % Number  % Number  % 
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14 
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ment  for  society,  but  only  35.48  parcent  of  the  S Group”  took  this 
position.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  thoi^  they  had  been 
denied  services,  a h^her  percentage  of  the  manbers  of  the  D Group” 
than  of  the  "D  S Group”  ^ve  positive  responses  to  this  question. 

Members  of  the  "A  S Group”  indicated  a fairly  high  percentage 
(76.47)  percent)  of  positive  responses  to  the  question  about  spending 
money  on  people  when  the  outcome  cannot  be  foretold.  Less  than  50 
percent  of  the  “D  S Group”  members  and  the  D Group”  members 
gave  positive  responses  to  this  question. 

The  "A  S Group”  members  again  have  a fairly  high  percentage 
(73.52  percent)  of  positive  responses  to  the  question  about  whether  a 
person  should  receive  services  who  doesn't  plan  to  get  a money>paying 
job.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  table  that  the  percentage  of  the  ""D  S Group” 
members  who  took  this  position  was  much  lower  and  that  the  "S  D 
Group”  members  gave  the  lowest  percentage  (15.62  percent)  of 
positive  responses  to  this  question. 

All  duree  groups  gave  a fairly  high  percentage  (from  77.42  to 
88.23  percent)  of  positive  responses  to  the  question  about  whether  they 
believed  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  should  own  their  htcili- 
ties. 

Table  42  shows  the  results  of  tests  for  differences  of  opinions 
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among  the  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  responses  to  questions  about 
expenditure  of  tax  money  for  vocational  rehabilitation  purposes. 

On  the  question  about  vocational  rehabilitation  being  a profitable 
investment  for  society,  the  positive  responses  of  the  members  of  ‘*A 
S Group’*  differed  at  both  the  .05  and  .01  level  from  those  of  both 
the  “D  S Group”  and  “S  D Group”  members.  This  was  also  the  situa- 
tion with  r^ard  to  the  reqmnses  of  the  groups  to  the  questions  about 
whether  money  should  be  invested  in  uncertain  cases  and  people  be 
rendered  services  who  do  not  plan  to  obtain  a money-paying  job.  The 

TABLE  42 

R«$ults  «f  Tests  for  tKffcrences  of  Opinions  omonp  the 
&ottps  elKHit  Expenditures  of  Tox  Money  for 
VecoHonol  RehabifitoHon  Services 

Questions  Sign!  f(:  ant  Differences 

*'AS  Group**&'*D$  Group"  *'A$  Group"&**SD  Group"  "D$  Group"&*'S0  Group'* 


.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

I 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

2 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

3 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

k 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

“A  3 Group”  members  gave  the  highest  percentage  (73.52  percent)  of 
positive  responses  to  this  question.  The  differences  were  caused  by  the 
members  of  the  ‘*A  S Group”  giving  higher  percentages  of  positive 
responses  to  these  questions. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  among  the  groups  about 
whether  they  believed  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  should  own 
their  facilities.  A high  percentage  (from  7742  to  88.23  percent)  of 
each  group  responded  positively  to  this  question. 

Section  XII 

The  questions  in  this  section  were  intended  to  obtain  information 
bom  members  of  the  groups  concerning  their  opinions  about  dis- 
ability determination  policies  and  procedures  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Services.  These  questions  were  asked: 

1)  Do  you  agree  with  the  policy  that  a member  of  the  medical 
profession  must  first  determine  a person  is  disabled  before 
services  can  be  provided? 
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2)  Do  you  agree  with  the  policy  that  a rehabilitation  counselor 
must  decide  that  a disability  constitutes  a handicap  to  employ- 
ment before  services  can  be  rendered? 

3)  Do  you  agree  that  a rehabilitation  counselor  must  decide 
there  are  reasonable  expectations  that  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  may  render  an  individual  ready  for  employment  before 
the  person  will  be  accepted  for  services? 

Table  43  presents  information  on  the  positive  responses  of  mem- 
< bers  of  the  three  groups  to  questions  concerning  their  opinions  of 

disability  determination  policies  and  procedures  of  Vocational  Rehabi- 
litation Services. 

This  table  shows  that  a fairly  high  percentage  (from  83.87  to 
j 94.11  percent)  of  the  members  of  each  group  indicated  agreement 

with  the  first  of  the  questions.  The  responses  to  the  second  and  third 
questions  were  very  similar  by  each  of  the  groups.  The  “A  S Group” 
was  fairly  high  in  its  percentages  (85.30  percent  for  each  question)  of 
I positive  responses;  the  “D  S Group”  \ras  lower  in  percentages  (58.06  I 

and  64.5  percent)  of  positive  responses;  and  the  "S  D Group”  was  ] 

quite  low  (12.50  percent)  in  percentages  of  positive  respond  to  each  : 

of  these  questions.  \ 

Tab^e  44  reveals  the  results  of  tests  for  differences  of  opinions 
among  the  groups  on  the  basts  of  their  responses  to  questions  about  | 

disability  determination  policies  and  proc^ures  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Services. 

There  were  no  differences  significant  at  the  .05  level  among  the 
I groups  in  their  responses  to  the  questions  about  a member  of  the 

I medical  profession  first  determining  that  an  individual  is  disabled 

! before  services  can  be  provided.  As  the  table  shows,  each  of  the 

j groups  were  fairly  strong  in  support  of  this  policy  (from  83.87  to  94.11 

j percent). 

3 

TABLE  43 

Patterns  of  Dota  on  Positive  Responses  to  Questions  obout 
I Disobifity  Determination  Policies  ond  Procedures 

Positive  Responses 

Questions  "A  S Group'*  "0  S Group"  "S  El  Group" 

Number  % Number  % Number  % 


1 

32 

94.11 

26 

83.87 

30 

93,75 

2 

29 

85.30 

18 

58.06 

4 

12.50 

3 

29 

85.30 

20 

64.51 

4 

12.50 
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There  were  di£Ferences  of  opinions^  significant  at  the  .05  leveh 
among  the  groups  on  the  policy  that  requires  a rehabilitation  counselor 
to  recognize  a disabled  individual  as  vocationally  handicapped  before 
the  disabled  person  can  receive  services.  The  "A  S Group**  members 
strongly  supported  (85.30  percent)  but  the  members  of  the  other  two 
groups  did  not»  especially  those  of  the  "S  D Group**  who  gave  only 
12.50  percent  approval  to  this  policy.  Many  of  the  "S  D Group**  mem- 
bers who  were  interviewed  indicated  they  believe  some  kind  of  review 
or  appeal  boaixl  should  be  established  in  each  county^  so  that  an 
individual  who  is  dissatisfid  with  a ruling  by  a rehabilitation 
counselor  could  appeal  the  decision. 


TABLE  44 

Results  of  Tests  for  IKfferences  of  Opinioits  among  the 
&oups  Concerning  Eligibility  O^iminofion 
Rolkies  und  Procedures 


dues t tons 

■ S 

i g n i 

f t c a n t 

D i f f e 

r e n c e s 

"AS  Group"fr"DS  Group" 

'IAS  Group"S"SD  Group" 

"DS  Group"fr"SD  Group" 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

1 

No 

No 

Ho 

Ho 

Ho 

Ho 

2 

Yes 

Ho 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

3 

Yes 

Ho 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

There  were  ako  differences  significant  at  the  accepted  level  among 
the  groups  in  their  responses  to  the  question  about  a rehabilitation 
counselor  having  to  decide  there  are  favorable  chances  for  success 
before  an  individual  can  be  rendered  services.  Here  again»  the  S 
Group**  members  strongly  approved  (85.30  percent)  this  policy;  while 
the  "D  S Group**  members  gave  64.51  percent  approval^  and  the  "S 
D Group**  members  gave  only  12.50  percent  approval.  Many  of  the 
**A  S Group**  members  who  were  interviewed  expressed  doubt  re- 
garding a counselor  being  able  to  actually  predict  outcome. 


Section  XIII 

The  questions  in  this  section  were  intended  to  obtain  informa- 
tion bom  members  of  the  groups  concerning  their  opinions  about 
general  understanding  of  the  program.  These  questions  were  asked: 

1)  Do  you. believe  this  agency  is  operated  bee  of  politics? 

2)  Do  you  believe  people  in  general  understand  this  program? 

3)  Do  you  believe  that  vocational  rehabilitation  personnel  should 
increase  then  efforts  to  familiarize  the  public  with  this  program? 
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4)  Do  you  brieve  information  about  this  program  is  being  with* 
held  from  some  people? 

Table  shows  information  on  the  positive  responses  of  members 
of  the  three  groups  to  questions  concerning  their  opinions  about 
general  understanding  of  the  program. 


(Questions 


TABLE  4S 

P«n«ftt  of  Data  oti  Positive  Resonses  to  Questions  about 
Public  Understanding  of  tbe  Pro^m 

Positive  Respmses 

"A  S Group"  "0  S Group"  "S  0 Group" 


Number  % 

Number 

% 

Number  % 

17 

50.00 

n 

35 .48 

6 

18.75 

6 

17.65 

k 

12.90 

0 

.0 

33 

97.06 

29 

93.54 

32 

100.00 

1 

2.95 

7 

22.58 

9 

28.12 

This  table  reveals  tiiat  the  highest  percentage  (50  percent)  of 
positive  responses  was  given  by  members  of  tiie  “A  S Group”  to  tiie 
question  as  to  whether  they  believed  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
are  operated  free  of  politics.  This  D Group”  gave  the  lowest  per- 
centage (18.75  percent)  of  positive  responses  to  diis  question^  in- 
dicating many  of  all  three  groups^  especially  die  "S  D Group^”  believed 
politics  are  in  some  way  involved  in  the  operation  of  this  agency. 

Each,  of  die  groups  gave  a very  low  percentage  (foom  00.00  to 
17.^  percent)  of  positive  responses  to  die  question^  “Do  you  believe 
people  in  general  understand  this  program?”  Therefore,  the  groups 
w<:;re  not  very  different  in  dieir  opinions  on  diis  question.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  diat  not  a single  member  of  the  “S  D Group”  gave  a 
positive  response  to  diis  question. 

It  is  also  intere-sting  to  note  die  high  percentages  of  positive  re- 
sponses to  die  question  about  whether  vocational  rehabilitation  per- 
sonnel should  increase  dieir  efforts  to  familiarize  the  public  widi  this 
program.  The  percentages  of  responses  were  not  only  hi^  to  this 
question,  dicy  were  also  very  consistent. 

The  percentages  of  positive  responses  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
diey  believed  information  was  being  withheld  from  some  people 
were  fairly  low  and  consistent  among  the  groups.  It  is  interesting. 
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however,  to  observe  that  one  member  of  the  “A  S Group”  indicated  a 
belief  that  information  was  being  withheld  from  some  people. 

Table  46  shows  the  results  of  tests  for  differences  of  opinions  among 
the  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  responses  to  question  about  general 
knowledge  of  the  program. 

TABLE  46 

Results  of  Tests  for  DiBerences  of  Opioions  Among  the 
Groups  Concerning  General  Understanding  of  the 
Rfogram 


Question 

Sign! 

f i c a n t 

0 i f f 

e r e n c e 

5 

'*AS  6roup"&"DS  Group**  **AS  Group*'&'*S0  Group'*  "OS  Group"&"S0  Group" 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

1 »o 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

2 No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

3 No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

k ' Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Results  of  the  tests  on  this  section  show  that  the  only  difference 
significant  at  the  .05  level  among  the  groups  on  the  first  question  was 
between  the  **A  S Group”  and  the  **S  D Group”  a higher  percentage 
(50  percent)  of  the  “A  S Group”  members  affirmed  the  question. 
There  was  dso  a difference  significant  at  the  accepted  level  and  in 
the  same  direction  between  these  two  groups  on  the  second  question, 
and  between  the  “D  S Group”  and  **S  D Group”  on  this  same  question. 

There  were  no  differences  significant  at  an  acceptable  level  among 
the  groups  on  the  question  as  to  whether  they  believed  vocational 
rehabilitation  personnel  should  increase  their  efforts  to  familiarize  the 
public  with  the  program.  Members  of  each  group  gave  a hi^  per- 
centage  of  positive  responses  to  this  question. 

The  **A  S Group”  differed  from  both  the  **D  S Group”  and  **S  D 
Group”  at  a significant  level  on  the  question  about  whether  they  be- 
lieved information  about  the  program  was  being  withheld  from 
some  people,  widi  higher  percentages  (22.58  and  28.12  percent)  of  the 
meml^s  of  the  latter  two  groups  giving  affirmative  responses. 

Section  XIV 

The  questions  in  this  section  were  intended  to  obtain  information 
from  members  of  the  groups  conc^ing  their  opinions  about  com- 
munity attitudes  toward  the  program.  These  questions  were  asked: 
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1)  Do  you  believe  people  in  your  community  are  properly  in- 
formed about  vocational  rehabilitation  services? 

2)  Do  you  believe  employe)^  in  your  community  are  willing  to 
enqploy  handicapped  individuals  who  have  been  rehabilitated? 

3)  Do  you  believe  your  community  is  concerned  with  helping 
handicapped  individuals? 

Table  47  shows  information  on  die  positive  responses  of  members 
of  the  three  groups  to  questions  concerning  their  opinions  about  com- 
munity attitudes  toward  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

TABLE  47 

Potterm  of  Dota  on  PosIHve  Reuwnies  to  Questions 
About  Coammnity  AtHt«4es 


Positive  Responses 

auestions  "A  S Group"  "0  S Group"  "S  0 Group" 

Number  % Nwnber  % Number  % 


I 

7 

20.59 

2 

6 AS 

1 

3.12 

2 

10 

29.^1 

5 

16.13 

2 

6.25 

3 

IS 

A4.I1 

8 

25.80 

7 

21.87 

This  table  shows  that  each  of  die  groups  ^ve  a low  percentage 
of  positive  responses  to  the  question  about  whether  diey  believed  peo- 
ple in  their  communities  were  properly  informed  about  vocational 
rehabilitation  services.  £a<h  group  also  gave  low  percentages  of 
positive  responses  to  die  question  about  whedier  diey  believed  em- 
ploye)^ in  dieir  communities  were  willing  to  employ  handicapped 
individuals  after  diey  were  rehabilitated.  The  hipest  percentage 
(29.41  percent)  of  positive  responses  was  given  by  die  members  of 
Ae  “A  S Group.** 

The  *‘A  S Group**  gave  the  highest  percentage  (44.11  percent)  of 
positive  responses  to  the  question  about  whedier  diey  believed  their 
community  is  concerned  about  helping  handicapped  individuals.  The 
**D  S Group**  and  the  **S  D Group**  did  not  differ  very  much  in  their 
responses  to  diis  question  and  they  were  both  low. 

Table  48  shows  die  results  of  tests  for  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  'groups  on  the  basis  of  dieir  responses  to  questions  about  com- 
munity attitude. 
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TABLE  48 

Reiults  of  Tests  for  Differences  of  Oi^nions  Among  Hie  Groups 
Concerning  Community  Attitudes 


Question 

Sign 

i f i c a n t 

0 i f 

ferences 

"AS 

Group"6"I)S  Group" 

"AS  Group"&"SD  Group" 

' "OS  Group"6"SD  Group" 

^ %■ 

4 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.Ot 

.05 

.01 

1 ' 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

2 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

3 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

The  lesults  of  tests  for  significant  differences  shown  in  this  table 
reveal  no  differences  significant  at  the  .(^  level  between  the  “A  S 
Group”  and  the  “D  S Group”  on  either  of  the  questions. 

However,  the  “A  S Group”  tested  to  be  significantly  different  hrom 
the  “S  D Group”  on  each  of  the  questions— the  second  question  even 
at  the  .01  level— by  giving  higher  percentages  of  positive  responses  to 
each  question. 

There  were  no  differences  significant  at  the  .05  level  between  the 
“D  S Group”  and  the  “S  D Group”  in  their  responses  to  either  of  the 
questions. 

Section  XV 

Tile  questions  in  this  section  were  intended  to  obtain  information 
hrom  members  of  the  groups  concerning  their  opinions  about  what 
should  happen  to  this  agency  in  the  future.  These  questions  were 
asked: 


1)  Do  you  believe  services  should  be  extended  to  more  people? 

2)  Do  you  believe  services  are  of  long  enough  duration  for  an 
individual  to  become  rehabilitated? 

3)  Do  you  believe  vocational  rehabilitation  services  should  be 
merged  with  public  assistance? 

4)  Do  you  believe  vocational  rehabilitation  services  should  be 
discontinued? 


Table  49  shows  information  on  the  positive  responses  of  members 
of  the  three  groups  to  questions  concerning  their  opinions  about  what 
should  happen  to  this  agency  in  the  future. 
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TABLE  49 

Potterns  ol  Data  on  Positive  Responses  to  Questions  About  the  Future  ot 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 


Positive  Responses 

Questions  ''A  S Group'*  **D  S Group*'  **S  D Group*' 

Humber  % Number  % Number  % 


I 

V* 

100.00 

19 

61.29 

27 

84.37 

2 

29 

85.30 

5 

16.15 

1 

5.12 

3 

15 

44.11 

12 

38.70 

n 

34.57 

k 

t 

2.95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

This  table  reveals  that  100  percent  o*  the  "A  S Group”  indicated 
they  believed  the  services  should  be  extended  to  more  people,  but  only 
61.29  percent  of  the  “D  S Group”  expressed  an  agreement  with  this 
position;  while  84.37  percent  of  the  "S  D Group”  indicated  they  be- 
lieved services  should  be  expanded  to  include  more  people. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  group  that  had  accepted  and  re- 
ceived services  gave  strong  support  (85.30  percent)  to  the  position 
that  services  were  of  long  enou^  duration  for  a person  to  become  re- 
habilitated, while  both  the  other  groups,  who  for  some  reason  did 
not  receive  services,  gave  very  weak  support  to  this  position. 

The  three  groups  were  fairly  consist^t  in  their  percentages  of 
positive  responses  to  the  ques'Ion  as  to  whether  vocational  rehabil- 
itation services  should  be  merged  with  public  assistance;  however, 
none  of  the  groups  gave  as  much  as  50  p&rcent  support  to  this  position. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  one  individual  among  the  ninety- 
seven  interviewed  expresed  an  opinion  that  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  should  be  discontinued,  and  it  is  more  interesting  when  it  is 
revealed  in  this  table  that  this  was  an  individual  who  had  accepted  and 
received  services. 

Table  50  shows  the  results  of  tests  for  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  responses  to  questions  about  what 
should  happen  to  vocationat  rehabilitation  services  in  the  future. 

As  the  table  shows,  the  tests  established  the  differences  significant 
at  an  acceptable  level  among  the  groups,  on  the  question  of  extending 
services  to  more  people. 

The  differences  between  the  "A  S Group”  and  each  of  the  other 
two  groups,  on  the  question  of  whether  vocational  rehabilitation  ser- 
vices are  of  long  enough  duration  for  an  individual  to  become  rehabi- 
litated, were  significant  even  to  the  .01  level. 
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The  differences  were  caused  by  the  members  of  the  “A  S Group” 
giving  85.30  percent  of  their  responses  to  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive, while  the  “D  S Group”  members  gave  only  16.13  percent  of  their 
responses  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  members  of  the  ‘‘S  D Group” 
gave  a very  low  percentage  (3.12  percent)  of  positive  responses  to 
this  question. 

There  were  no  differences  significant  at  the  .05  level  among  the 
groups  on  the  basis  of  the  questions  concerning  merging  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  with  public  assistance  and  discontinuing  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services. 


TABLE  50 

Results  of  Tests  for  Differences  of  Opinions  Among  the  Groups  Concerning  the 
Future  of  Vocotionol  Rehabilitation  Services 


Questions 

Sign! 

f { c a n t 

D i f f e 

r e n c e i 

9 

"AS  Group"i"0S  Group"  " 

AS  Group"6"SD  Group"  ", 

DS  Group'VSD  Group" 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.01 

.05 

.0) 

I 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

2 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yrs 

No 

NO 

3 

No 

No 

No 

Ffo 

No 

No 

4 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 
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CHAPTER  III 


Summary,  Conclusions,  ImplicoHons,  and  Recommendations 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  three  groups 
of  referrals  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  differ  at  an  accept- 
able level  of  significance  when  compared  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
seven  characteristics:  (1)  distance  of  residence  from  district  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  office,  (2)  family  and  vital  statistics,  (3)  means 
of  livelihood,  (4)  referral  source,  (5)  disabling  condition,  (6) 
education,  and  (7)  image  referrals  hold  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services.  The  study  was  limited  to  referrals  from  thirty-nine  eastern 
Kentucky  counties  whose  cases  were  closed  during  the  1964  calendar 
year. 

The  referrals  selected  and  included  in  the  study  were  grouped 
according  to  the  outcome  of  their  respective  cases  with  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services.  The  individuals  whose  cases  were  closed 
during  1964  were  categorized  and  grouped  as  follows:  (1)  the  699 
individuals  who  accepted  and  received  services— the  “A  S Group;”  (2) 
the  306  individuals  who  declined  to  accept  services— the  "D  S Group;” 
and  ( 3)  the  218  individuals  to  whom  services  were  denied— the  “S  D 
Group.” 

Instruments  were  prepared  for  collecting  the  data,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  first  six  characteristics  was  obtained  from  records  located 
in  the  district  Vocational  Rehabilitation  offices  serving  the  area.  The 
data  on  the  seventh  characteiistic  were  obtained  by  personal  inter- 
views. 

The'  chi-square  method  of  analysis  was  used  to  test  for  signifi- 
cance of  differences  among  the  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  first  six 
characteristics  and  a formula  based  on  the  standard  error  or  differences 
between  proportions  was  used  to  test  for  differences  significant  at  an 
acceptable  level  among  the  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  seventh 
characteristic.  Accordingly,  the  data  were  statistically  analyzed;  and, 
althou^  the  findings  failed  to  destroy  the  null  hypotheses  for  some  of 
the  subordinate  phases  of  some  of  the  characteristics  investigated,  the 
findings  in  general  made  it  necessary  to  reject  die  basic  null  hypotheses 
so  that  the  following  generalizations  would  appear  to  be  established: 

1)  There  is  a difference  significant  at  an  acceptable  level  among 
the  groups  on  the  basis  of  distance  of  residence  from  a district 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  office. 
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the  groups 

3)  There  is  a 
the  groups 

4)  .There  is  a 
the  groups 

5)  There  is  a 
the  groups 

6)  There  is  a 
the  groups 

7)  There  is  a 
the  groups 


difference  significant  at  an  acceptable  level  among 

on  the  basis  of  family  and  vital  statistics. 

difference  significant  at  an  acceptable  level  among 

on  the  basis  of  means  of  livelihood. 

difference  significant  at  an  acceptable  level  among 

on  the  basis  of  referral  source. 

difference  significant  at  an  acceptable  level  among 

on  the  basis  of  disabling  condition. 

difference  significant  at  an  acceptable  level  among 

on  the  basis  of  educational  level. 

difference  significant  at  an  acceptable  level  among 

on  the  basis  of  the  image  they  hold  of  the  program. 


Data  on  Distance  of  Residences  from  District 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Offices 

When  the  data  on  the  distance  of  referrals*  residences  from  dis- 
trict Vocational  Rehabilitation  offices  were  analyzed,  there  was  a 
difference  significant  at  the  accepted  level  among  all  the  groups  and 
between  all  except  the  group  that  had  declined  services  and  the  group 
to  whom  services  had  been  denied  by  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
personnel.  The  differences  were  caused  by  the  group  that  declined 
services  and  the  group  to  whom  services  were  denied,  each  containing 
higher  percentages  of  members  living  within  the  counties  adjoining 
the  counties  containing  district  offices  serving  them;  while  the  group 
that  accepted  and  received  services  contained  a higher  percentage  of 
those  living  within  the  counties  containing  district  offices  than  either 
of  the  other  two  groups.  This  is  to  say,  the  members  of  the  group 
accepted  for  services  are  more  liJkely,  percentagewise,  to  live  near  the 
center  than  are  those  of  the  groups  who  declined  services  or  had 
services  denied  them. 


Data  on  Family  and  Vital  Statistics 

Four  variables  were  investigated  for  differences  within  the  area  of 
this  characteristic.  They  were  sex,  age,  marital  status,  and  dependents. 

When  the  data  on  the  sex  of  referrals  were  analyzed,  there  were 
differences  significant  at  the  accepted  level  among  all  the  groups  and 
between  all  except  the  group  that  declined  services  and  the  group  to 
whom  services  were  denied.  The  differences  were  caused  by  higher 
percentages  of  the  latter  two  groups  being  males.  That  is  to  say,  a 
higher  percentage  of  female  referrals  accepted  and  received  services 
than  of  the  male  referrals. 
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The  data  on  the  ages  of  referrals  were  analyzed,  and  there  were 
differences  significant  at  the  accepted  level  among  all  the  groups  and 
between  all  except  the  group  that  accepted  and  received  services  and 
the  group  to  whom  services  were  denied.  The  differences  were  caused 
by  diose  two  groups  containing  higher  percentages  of  individuals 
within  the  older  age  brackets  than  were  contained  among  the  group 
who  declined  services. 

When  the  da^  on  marital  status  and  on  dependents  of  referrals 
were  analyzed,  there  appeared  no  difference  significant  at  the  accepted 
level  among  all  the  groups  or  between  any  of  the  groups. 

Doto  on  Meons  of  Livelihood 

Two  variables  were  investigated  for  differences  v/ithin  the  area  of 
this  characteristics.  They  were  the  primary  sources  of  support  of  re- 
ferrals and  their  prindpal  employment  before  referral 

When  the  data  on  the  primary  sources  of  support  were  analyzed, 
ever,  there  were  differences  significant  at  the  accepted  level  among 
all  the  groups  or  between  any  of  the  groups. 

When  the  data  on  the  principal  employment  were  analyzed,  how- 
ever, there  were  differences  significant  at  the  accepted  level  among 
all  the  groups  and  between  all  except  the  group  that  declined  services 
and  the  group  to  whom  services  were  denied.  The  differences  were 
caused  by  the  group  that  accepted  and  received  services  containing 
higher  percentages  of  individuals  who  had  been  employed  in  clerical 
work,  fanning,  homemaking,  and  as  students,  while  a higher  percent- 
age of. the  group  to  whom  services  were  denied  had  been  employed  in 
construction  work,  factory  work,  and  labor  types  of  employment.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  the  principal  employment  of  an  individual 
before  referral  has  some  influence  in  determining  whether  that 
individual  is  accepted  or  rejected  for  services. 

Doto  on  Referrol  Sources 

When  the  data  on  the  referral  sources  of  referrals  were  analyzed, 
there  were  differences  significant  at  the  accepted  level  among  all  the 
groups  and  between  all  the  groups.  The  differaices  were  caused  by 
the  group  accepted  for  services  containing  a hi^er  percentage  of 
individuals  who  had  been  referred  by  physicians;  the  group  who 
declined  services  containing  a higher  percentage  of  individuals  who 
had  been  referred  by  public  schools;  and  the  group  ^o  whom  services 
were  denied  containing  a higher  percentage  of  individuals  who  had 
been  referred  by  the  Public  Health  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
Old-Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance. 
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Data  on  Disabling  Conditions 

The  data  on  the  disabling  conditions  of  referrals  were  analyzed^ 
and  there  were  differences  significant  at  the  accepted  level  among  all 
the  groups  and  between  all  the  groups.  The  difierences  were  caused 
primarily  by:  (1)  higher  percentages  of  the  group  accepted  for 
services  having  amputations^  orthopedic  impairments  of  lower  limbs» 
ailments  caused  by  tuberculosis,  and  hernia;  (2)  higher  percentages 
of  the  group  who  declined  services  having  orthopedic  impairments  of 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  mental  retardation;  and  (3)  higher  per- 
centages of  the  group  to  whom  services  were  denied  having  rrtho- 
pedic  impairments  of  the  upper  limbs,  and  visual  impairments. 

Data  on  Education 

The  data  on  the  educational  level  of  referrals  were  analyzed,  and 
there  were  differences  significant  at  the  accepted  level  among  all  the 
groups  and  between  the  group  accepted  for  services  and  the  group 
who  declined  services.  The  difierences  were  caused  by  the  group 
accepted  for  services  containing  hi^er  percentages  of  members  who 
had  completed  the  hi^er  grade  levels  of  schooling. 


Data  on  Image  Referrals  Hold  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 

As  previously  stated,  data  on  this  characteristic  were  obtained  by 
personal  interviews.  The  data  on  the  positive  responses  of  the  inter- 
viewees were  a^^alyzed;  and  although  the  differences  among  the  groups 
did  not  test  to  oe  significant  at  an  acceptable  level  on  all  the  ques- 
tions, the  findings  in  general  indicated  that  the  three  groups  differed 
significantly,  with  the  members  of  the  group  accepted  for  services 
holding  the  most  favorable  views,  and  those  of  the  group  to  whom 
services  were  denied  holding  the  least  favorable  views  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services,  To  be  more  specific,  it  appears  that  the 
following  generalizations  on  the  image  referrals  hold  of  this  agency 
are  in  order: 

1)  Referrals  who  accepted  and  received  services  indicated  high 
approval  of  the  procedures  employed  in  processing  referrals, 
the  efficiency,  and  the  objective  of  the  program;  while  mem- 
bers of  each  of  the  other  two  groups  differed  from  this  position, 
especially  those  to  whom  services  had  been  denied, 

2)  The  accomplishments  of  the  program  also  received  high  ap- 
proval by  the  individuals  who  had  received  services,  while  those 
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who  declined  services  or  were  denied  services  took  the  op- 
posite position  on  this  phase  of  the  program. 

3)  There  was  not  a great  deal  of  difference  of  opinions  among  the 
groups  concerning  adequacy  of  the  program;  however,  mem- 
bers of  all  the  groups  indicated  that  the  program  is  not 
completely  adequate  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  area. 

4)  There  appeared  to  be  a tendency  on  the  part  of  members  of 
each  group  to  view  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  as  similar 
to  the  public  assistance  program,  but  the  groups  differed  in 
their  views  regarding  the  possibility  of  politics  being  involved 
in  the  program,  with  those  who  had  been  denied  services 
strongly  indicating  that  they  believed  politics  were  involved. 

5)  There  was  a difference  of  opinions  among  the  groups  con- 
cerning the  kinds  of  individuals  accepted  for  services.  Indivi- 
duab  who  had  received  services  indicated  they  believed  refer- 
rab  who  need  and  deserve  services,  receive  them;  while  those 
who  had  been  denied  services  disagreed  strongly  with  this 
position. 

6)  There  were  some  differences  among  the  groups  in  their  opinions 
regarding  time  lapses  from  referral  to  clomre,  with  individuals 
who  had  been  denied  services  indicating  more  dbsatisfaction  on 
this  bsue  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  two  groups. 

7)  Individuals  who  had  accepted  and  received  services  had  the 
most  accurate  understanding  of  the  sources  of  funds  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  purposes.  Referrals  who  had  been  denied 
services  also  had  a fairly  accurate  understanding  of  the  sources 
of  funds. 

8)  Referrals  who  had  accepted  and  received  services  indicated 
high  approval  of  the  system  employed  for  selecting  and  hiring 

; rehabilitation  counselors,  while  those  who  had  been  denied 

j services  indicated  strong  disapproval  of  the  systan. 

9)  There  were  also  differences  of  opinions  among  the  groups  on 
the  questions  concerning  expenditures  of  tax  money  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  purposes,  as  presently  practiced.  Indivi- 
duab  who  had  accepted  and  received  services  indicated  hi^ 
approval  of  present  policies  and  procedures  on  this  issue,  while 
those  who  declined  services  and  those  who  were  denied  services 

I differed  with  them.  The  latter  two  groups  strongly  disagreed 

I with  the  policy  of  providing  physical  restoration  services  to 

! individuals  who  do  not  plan  to  obtain  a job  that  will  pay  them 

I money. 

i 
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10)  On  the  matter  of  disability  determination  policies  and  pro- 
cedures, the  members  of  each  group  indicated  high  approval  of 
the  general  medical  examination,  but  the  individuals  who  had 
been  denied  services  strongly  disagreed  with  the  procedure  of 
permitting  only  one  person— the  counselor— to  make  the  final 
decisions  regarding  eligibility. 

11)  There  was  little  difference  of  opinions  among  the  groups  con- 
cerning public  understanding  of  the  program.  The  members 
of  each  group  indicated  tliere  is  a need  for  providing  the 
public  with  more  information  on  the  program. 

12)  There  was  not  a great  deal  of  difference  of  opinions  among  the 
groups  regarding  community  attitudes  toward  handicapped 
individuals.  The  members  of  each  group  indicated  a belief 
that  community  attitudes  are  not  very  favorable  toward  the 
disabled. 

13)  Individuals  who  had  received  services  and  those  who  had 
been  denied  services  agreed  that  services  should  be  expanded, 
but  individuals  who  had  declined  services  did  not  agree  with 
them.  There  was  little  difference  of  opinions  among  (he  groups 
on  the  question  of  merging  vocational  rehabilitation  and  public 
assistance— more  than  one  out  of  three  individuals  from  each  of 
(he  groups  indicated  this  should  be  done.  Ali  except  one  of 
those  interviewed  gave  strong  support  to  continuing  the  pro- 
gram. 

Conclusions  Summorized 

The  hndings  of  this  study  were: 

1)  Referrals  living  near  district  Vocational  Rehabilitation  offices  are 
more  likely  to  accept  and  to  be  accepted  for  services,  while  con- 
versely, those  living  farther  from  a center  are  more  likely  to 
decline  services  or  to  have  services  denied  them. 

2)  Males  are  more  likely  to  decline  services,  and  to  have  services 
.denied  them. 

3)  Referrals  under  twenty  years  of  age  are  more  likely  to  decline 
services  than  are  those  in  any  of  (he  older  age  brackets. 

4)  There  is  no  difference  significant  at  an  acceptable  level  in 
marital  status  among  (he  groups. 

5)  There  is  no  difference  significant  at  an  acceptable  level  in 
number  of  dependents  among  the  groups. 

6)  There  is  no  difference  in  primary  sources  of  support  among 
the  groups  that  is  significant  at  the  accepted  level. 
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7)  Referrals  who  had  been  employed  in  clerical  work,  farming, 
homemaking,  or  as  students  are  more  likely  to  accept  services, 
while  those  who  have  been  employed  in  construction  work, 
factory  work,  or  labor  types  of  employment  are  more  likely  to 
decline  services,  or  to  have  services  denied  them. 

8)  Referrals  who  have  been  referred  by  tuberculosis  hospitals, 
physicians,  or  individuals  other  than  the  client  are  more  likely 
to  accept  services,  while  individuals  referred  by  public  schools 
are  more  likely  to  decline  services;  and  individuals  referred  by 
the  Public  Health  Department,  or  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and 
Survivors’  Insurance  are  more  likely  to  be  denied  services. 

9)  Referrals  with  disabilities  caused  by  amputations,  orthopedic 
impairments  of  lower  limbs,  tuberculosis,  or  hernia  are  more 
likely  to  accept  services,  while  individuals  with  disabilities 
caused  by  orthopedic  impairments  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  or 
mental  retardation  are  more  likely  to  decline  services;  and 
referrals  with  orthopedic  impairments  of  upper  limbs,  or  visual 
impairments  are  more  likely  to  be  denied  services. 

10)  Referrals  with  higher  education  levels  are  more  likely  to  accept 

services.  j 

] 

11)  As  one  would  expect,  individuals  who  accepted  and  received 

services  appeared  to  hold  a much  more  favorable  image  of  the 
agency  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  two  groups.  Also,  as  i 

one  would  expect,  the  individuals  who  were  denied  services  ‘ 

appeared  to  hold  the  least  favorable  image  of  the  agency.  It  is  i 

true  that  the  individuals  who  received  the  services  indicated  the 
program  is  not  adequate  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  area,  that 

the  program  needs  more  favorable  publicity,  and  needs  to  be  j 

expanded.  The  members  of  the  group  who  were  denied  services  i 

indicated  that  the  program  is  discriminatory,  lacking  in  effi-  > 

ciency,  withholding  information,  and  involved  in  politics.  The  I 

members  of  the  group  who  declined  services  tended  to  agree  ! 

more  with  those  who  were  denied  services  but  were  not  quite  as 
critical. 

I 

Implications  and  Recommendations 

The  findings  of  this  study  appear  to  support  the  following  implica- 
tions or  recommendations  for  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services: 

1)  The  percentage  of  referrals  who  accept  services  could  be  in- 
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ceased  by  establidiing  more  district  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
offices  strategically  dispersed  throughout  the  area. 

2)  A study  should  be  conducted  of  referrals  who  decline  services 
and  the  findings  of  this  study  should  be  used  in  an  effort  to  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  individuals  who  accept  services.  Parti- 
cular emphasis  should  be  given  to  trying  to  determine  why  high 
percentages  of  the  following  groups  decline  services:  (1)  males, 
(2)  16-19  year-old  individuals,  (3)  construction  workers  and 
laborers,  (4)  refenals  from  public  schools.  Public  Health  De- 
partments, and  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance, 
and  (5)  referrals  with  back  ailments  or  mental  retardation. 


APPENDIX  I 


INFORMATION  ITEMS  FOR  SURVEY  OF  NEEDS  AND  RESOURCES  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  IN  A THIRTY-NINE 
COUNTY  area  OF  EASTERN  KENTUCKY 

January  I -December  31,  1964 

NAME : ^ADDRESS : 

Words 

■•'■->1-4  Identification  number: 

5 Page  identity:  1) 

irh  6 Districts  and  area  centers:  Area  supervisors: 

1)  Ashland,  Ky. — -———District — Flege,  R,  F. 

2)  Bowling  Green,  Ky.— -Dist.  & Area  Center — Baskett,  Bessie  R, 

3)  Harlan,  Ky,- —Dist.  & Area  Center — -Burkhart,  John  M. 

4)  Lexington,  Ky.— — —Dist.  & Area  Center---FIege,  R,  F. 

5)  Paintsville,  Ky,— — District— Mullins,  Basil* 

6)  Somerset,  Ky. District—-- — Burkhart,  John  M, 

7-8  Counselors: 

01)  Augustyn,  William  F. 

02)  Conniey,  Ted  L. 

03)  Heath,  Flenor  M. 

04)  Mullins,  Basil* 

05)  Parkey,  Donald  K. 


9 Special  counselors: 

1)  Archer,  Zell  a (M.R,) 

2)  Burchett,  Carroll  (P,A.) 

3)  Cawood,  Billy  Joe  (M.R.) 


^Serves  as  area  supervisor  and  counselor, 

**This  instrument  was  used  to  collect  data  for  the  broader 
study.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Needs  and  Resources  in  Eastern 
Kentucky,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  School  Service,  Only  the 
sections  marked  with  a double  asterisk  have  been  used  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study. 
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06)  Roy,  Cordell 

07)  Smith,  W.  M. 

08)  Stigall,  Paul 

09)  Taylor,  Esther  K.(Mrs.  Mason) 


10)  Wilson,  E^tnily  i 

11)  Other  i 

t 

I 

) 

I 

4)  Kitlion,  Clarence  (P.A,)  | 

5)  Linville,  Clyde  (M.R.)  > 

6)  Ot  her ; 
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**10-11  Counties: 

01) 

Adair 

It*) 

Jac  \Son 

27) 

Hen i fee 

1 

02) 

Bath 

15) 

Johnson 

28) 

Morgan 

i 

03) 

Bell 

16) 

Knott 

29) 

Ows ley 

f 

Oil) 

Breathi tt 

17) 

Knox 

30) 

Perry 

05) 

Carter 

18) 

Laurel 

31) 

Pike 

06) 

Casey 

19) 

Lawrence 

32) 

Powel 1 

07) 

Clay 

20) 

Lee 

33) 

Pulaski 

08) 

Clin  ton 

21) 

Les 1 i e 

3ii) 

Rockcastle 

k 

09) 

Cumberland 

22) 

Letcher 

35) 

Rowan 

to) 

Elliott 

23) 

Lewis 

36) 

Russell 

n) 

Estill 

2k) 

McCreary 

37) 

Wayne 

A 

12) 

Floyd 

25) 

Magoffin 

38) 

Whi tley 

13) 

Harlan 

26) 

Martin 

39) 

Wo  I fe 

Words 

•*-v  1 2 Sftx : 

1)  Hate 

2) 

Female 

9)  Not  repor 

vwf  13 


**15-16 

**17-18 

**19-20 


Ag«%:  I)  60  and  over 

2)  50-59 

3)  hO-kS 

4)  30-39 


5)  20-29 

6)  16-19 

7)  Under  16 

9)  Not  reported 


Marital  sta't'us:  1)  Harried  2)  Single  3)  Divorced 

if)  Separated  9)  Not  reported 


Number  of  dependents: 

Highest  grade  level  reached  in  school:^ 


99)  Not  repor  ted 
99)  Not  reported 


**19-20  Primary  source  of  support  when  contact  was  made: 

99)  Not  reported 

*5V21-22  Principal  employment: 99)  Not  reported 

**23-2^  Classification  of  referral  source 
Educational  institution: 

Ot)  College  or  university  (offering  degrees  at  or  beyond 
bachelor's  level)  (0001) 

02)  Other  college  (offering  less  than  bachelor's  degree); 
includes  business  college  or  school,  junior  college, 
and  other  specialized  schools  and  colleges  (0002) 

Numbers  in  parentheses  following  each  referral  source  and  dis- 
abling condition  represent  actual  coding  system  used  by  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services. 
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03)  Private  vocational  school  (0003) 

04)  Public  vocational  school  (0004) 

05)  Public  el^entary  or  high  school  (0005) 

06)  Private  elementary  or  high  school  (0006) 

07)  School  for  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  (0007) 

08)  Other  educational  institution  (0008) 

Hospitals  and  sanatoriums: 

09)  State  mental  hospital  (0110) 

10)  Other  mental  hospital  (0111) 

11)  State  or  local  tuberculosis  hospital  or  sanatorium  (0112) 

12)  Other  tuberculosis  hospital  or  sanatorium  (0113) 

13)  General  hospital  (0114) 

14)  Hospital  or  other  specialized  facility  for  chronic 
conditions  (0115) 

15)  Other  hospital  or  clinict  o.e.c.  (0i16) 

Other  health  agencies  (public  and  private),  including 
rehabilitation  centers: 

16)  Rehabilitation  center  (0217) 

17)  State  Crippled  Children's  Agency  (0218) 

18)  State  or  local  public  health  department  or  agency 
(including  public  health  nurse,  clinics,  etc)  (0219) 

19)  Arthritis  and  rhuematism  organ izations(private)  (0220) 

20)  Blind  organization  (private)  (0221) 

21)  Cancer  organization  (private)  (0222) 

22)  Cerebral  palsy  organization  (private)  (0223) 

23)  Crippled  children  and  adult  organization  (priA^ate)  (0224) 

24)  Deaf  and  hearing  organization  (private)  (0225) 

25)  Epi I epsy  organization  (private)  (0226) 

26)  Heart  organization  (private)  (0227) 

27)  Mental  retardation  organization  (private)  (0228) 

28)  Mental  health  organization  (private)  (0229) 

29)  Multiple  sclerosis  organization  (private)  (0230) 

30)  Poliomyelitis  organization  (private)  (0231) 

31)  Tuberculosis  organization  (private)  (0232) 

32)  Other  health  agency  or  organization  (public  or  private) 

(0233) 

33)  Physicians,  not  elsewhere  classifiable  (0334) 

34)  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance  (0441) 

Workmen's  ccmipensation  agencies: 

35)  State  workmen's  compensation  agency  (0543) 

36)  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation  (Federal  employees; 
longshoremen;  etcO  (0544) 

Welfare  agencies  (public  and  private); 

37)  Public  assistance  (State  and  local  government  ) (0650) 

38)  Private  welfare  agency  (0651) 

39)  United  HJne  Workers  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  (0652) 

40)  Other  labor  union  welfare  fund  (0653) 

41)  Civic  organizations  and  clubs  (0654) 

42)  Community  advisory  center  (0655) 
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^3)  State  employment  service  (0762) 

Artificial  appliance  company  (0870) 

45)  Individual,  except  client  himself  (0973) 

46)  Sel f- refer red  persons,  not  elsewhere  classifiable  (1074) 
Other  source: 

47)  Insurance  company  (1140) 

48)  State  temporary  disability  Insurance  agency  (1142) 

49)  Selective  Service  System  (Including  local  boards)  (Il60) 

50)  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  (ll6l) 

51}  PubI ic  off icial  (local.  State,  & Federal,  n,e,c.)  (1163) 

52)  U.  S,  Divil  Service  Commission  (1164) 

53)  Government  agency  (local.  State,  5-  Federal)  other  than 
listed  above  (1165) 

54)  Employer  (1171) 

55)  Labor  union  (i172) 

56)  Other,  n.e.c.  (1175) 

99)  Referral  source  not  reported  (XX99) 

>v*25-26  Major  disabling  condition; 

01)  Amputations  (0002-0419) 

Orthopedic  Impairments: 

02)  Upper  part  of  body— limbs  (0521-0639) 

03)  Lower  part  of  body — limbs  (0742-0855) 

04)  Trunk  of  body  (0957-1276) 

Blindness  and  visual  defects: 

05)  Blind  in  both  eyes  (1373) 

06)  Other  visual  impairments  (1479-1482) 

Deafness  and  impaired  speech: 

07)  Deaf  and  unable  to  talk  (1583) 

08)  Deaf  and  able  to  talk  (l684) 

09)  Other  impairments  of  hearing  (1785) 

10)  Impaired  speech  (1887-1888) 

1 1)  Psychos  is  (1989) 

12)  Psychoneurosis  (1990) 

Other  personality  disorders: 

13)  Character  and  behavior  disorders  (309 1) 

14)  Alcoholism  (not  coded) 

15)  Mental  r e t a rda 1 1 on  ( 2092 ) 

16)  Cardiac  diseases  (2194) 

17)  Epilepsy  (2296) 

18)  Tuberculosis,  pulmonary  (2399) 

Disabling  conditions  not  elsewhere  classified: 

19)  Arthritis  (2493) 

20)  Diabetes  (2495) 

21)  Hernia  (2497) 

22)  Migraine  (2498) 

23)  Other  (yv) 

99)  Not  reported  (2900) 
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'Wr  27  Action  taken  on  referral;  1)  Accepted 

2)  Rejected 


3)  Deferred 
9)  Not  reported 


**28-29  Primary  reason  why  individual  was  not  accepted; 


01) 

Age 

11) 

Presently  employed 

02) 

Residence 

12) 

Lack  of  motivation 

03) 

Applicant  refused  to  accept 

13) 

Pear  of  losing  present  aid 

services 

14) 

Refuses  to  leave  area  for 

04) 

Did  not  respond  or  appear 

employment 

05) 

Unable  to  locate  or  contact 

15) 

No  opportunity  for 

06) 

Insufficient  dtsablUty 

employment 

07) 

No  employment  handicap 

16) 

Cannot  leave  family 

08) 

Handicap  too  severe 

unsupported 

09) 

Terminal  ! I 'ness 

17) 

Culturally  deprived-* 

10) 

Multiple  dlsabnitles 

1 1 1 1 terate 

18) 

Other 

98) 

1 rre levant 

99) 

Not  reported 

30  Person  referred  elsewhere  for  services:  1)  Ves  2)  No 

9)  Not  reported 

•,v*3i_32  Status  of  case  as  of  December  31,  1964: 

01)  Referral  (Status  0) 

02)  Accepted  for  services  (Status  I) 

03)  Plans  made  (Status  2) 

04)  Training  and  physical  restoration  (Status  3) 

05)  Physical  restoration  (Status  4) 

06)  Training  (Status  5) 

07)  Ready  for  employment  (Status  6) 

08)  Employed  (Status  7) 

09)  Service  interrupted  (Status  8) 

10)  Successful  closure  (Status  12) 

11)  Closure  but  unemployed  (Status  13) 

12)  Transferred  (Status  14) 

13)  Closed  other  (Status  19) 

If  case  is  active  (Statuses  I through  7): 

33-34  Date  of  referral  (Status  0): 99)  Not  reported 

35-36  Date  of  acceptance  (Status  1): 98)  Irrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 

37-38  Date  of  making  of  plan  (Status  2):  98)  Irrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 
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39-40 

41-42 

43-44 

45-46 

47-48 

49-50 

51-55 

56-59 

60-63 

64-67 

68-71 
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73-74 


Date  of  reaching  readiness  for  employment  (Status  6): 

98)  Irrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 

Date  employed  (Status  7): 98)  Irrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 

If  case  is  closed  (Statuses  ?2  through  15):  (Calculate  to 

nearest  month.) 

Time  from  referral  to  acceptance  (Status  0 to  Status  1) : 

98)  I rrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 

Time  from  acceptance  to  closure  (Status  1 to  12,13*14, or  15):, 

98)  Irrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 

To  prepare  for  employment: 98)  Irrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 

From  employment  to  closure: 98)  Irrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 

Cost  of  services  to  nearest  dollar  (budgeted): 

99998TT  rrelevant 
99999)  Not  reported 

For  physical  retoration  (actual): 9998)  Irrelevant 

9999)  Not  reported 

For  training(actua1 ) : 9998)  Irrelevant 

9999)  Not  reported 

For  maintenance  and  transportation  to  obtain  service 

(actual ) : 9998)  I rrelevant 

9999)  Not  reported 

Other  (actual):  9998)  Irrelevant 

9999)  Not  reported 


If  deferred,  why? 

1)  Lack  of  available  resource 

2)  Lack  of  funds  to  purchase 

serv I ces 

3)  Lack  of  time 

Employment  objective: 


4)  Too  young  or  still  in  school 

5)  Other 

8)  Irrelevant 

9)  Not  reported 

98)  I rrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 
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75  General  level  of  work  done  by  client: 


,98)  I rrelevant 
99)  Not  reported 


76  General  level  of  work  planned  for  client:. 


98)  Irrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 

77  No  information  for  second  page  -•  this  is  all  of  data. 

98)  1 rrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 


Words 
1-  4 

5 


6-  7 


8-  9 


10-12 

13-14 


SECOND  I BH  SHEET  STARTS  HERE 

Identification  number ; . 

Page  identity:  2) 

Final  Job  placement  (Stat'js  12): 

Kind  of  job: 98)  Irrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 

Location  of  Job; 98)  Irrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 

Rate  of  pay  per  week  (to  nearest  dollar) 98)  Irrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 

If  case  is  closed  without  achieving  employinent  (Status  13) > why? 


98)  1 rrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 


15-16 


If  service  was  interrupted  (Status  8): 
Why: 


17-18 


r 

i 


19-20 


When: 


For  how  long  (tn  months  to  nearest  month): 


i 


98)  Irrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 

98)  I rrelevant 

99)  Not  reported 

9?)  Irrelevant 
99)  Not  reported 
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Reswrces  for  services  caMed  for  in  plan  (or  actually  utilized 
If  case  IS  closed); 


N32|e_of_resource 
(Words  21-23) 


Loca  t i on 
(Words  2^-25) 


Kind  of  Service 
(Words  26-2/) 


V?S)  I rreievant 
999)  Not  reported 


98)  I rreievant 

99)  Not  reported 


98)  I rreievant 

99)  Not  reported 
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INTERVIEW  CtUESTIOHS* 

. I would  like  to  esk  you  some  questions  concern- 
ing Vocetionel  Rehebil i tetion  Services. 

Section  I 

First,  \ would  like  to  esk  what  you  believe  about  the  procedures  employed 
by  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  in  handling  the  cases  of  individu- 
als referred  to  this  agency  for  services, 

I.  What  do  you  believe  about  the  ways  a person  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services? 


Approve^ 


j_Disapprove^ 


, No  opinion 


2,  What  do  you  think  about  the  way  Vocational  Rehabilitation  counselors 
contact  individuals  referred  for  services? 


Approve^ 


_,Disapprove^ 


No  opi  nion^ 


3,  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  time,  place,  and  manner  in  which  the 
conference  between  the  counselor  and  individual  is  conducted? 


Approve^ 


_,Disapprove_ 


^ No  opinion^ 


4,  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  way  the  general  medical  examination 
is  conducted? 


Approve^ 


_,Dtsapprove_ 


, No  opinion^ 


5.  What  do  you  think  about  the  procedure  employed  for  accepting  or 
rejecting  individuals  referred  for  services? 


Approve^ 


^,Disapprove_ 


, No  opinion^ 


v; 

The  percentages  of  positive  responses  were  used  as  the  basis 
for  making  comparisons  among  the  groups. 


Section  1 1 
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I Next^  I would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  efficiency  of  the 

f program-*how  well  the  program  actually  operates. 


1. 

I 

^ 2. 


3. 


What  IS  your  opinion  of  the  use  made  of  funds  appropriated  for 
voca 1 1 onal  rehab i )i tat  ion  services? 

Approve  t Disapprove  No  opinion 

What  do  you  think  about  the  way  rehabilitation  counselors  spend 
their  time? 

Approve  , Disapprove  No  opinion 

What  do  you  believe  about  the  use  made  of  facilities  by  this  agency? 

Approve , Disapprove  , No  opinion 


Section  1 1 1 

Now,  I would  like  to  have  your  opinion  regarding  the  objective  of  the 
program*-restorlng  vocationally  handicapped  Individuals  to  a state  of 
employabi 1 i ty. 

1.  What  do  you  think  about  the  guidance  services  pro^^ided  by  this 
agency? 

Approve  , Disapprove  , No  opinion . 

2.  Wha*,  do  you  believe  about  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Servicei  train- 
ing individuals  for  a new  job? 

Approve  Pi sapprove  ^ No  opinion 

3*  What  is  your  opinion  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  providing 
physical  restoration  services? 

Approve  Disapprove  No  opinion 

4.  What  do  you  think  about  this  agency  providing  services  to  indlvl* 
duals  who  have  never  had  a paying  job? 

Approve  Disapprove  No  opinion 

5.  What  do  you  believe  about  only  the  individuals  who  show  promise  of 
becoming  employable  being  accepted  for  services? 

Approve  Disapprove  , No  opinion . 
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Section  IV 

Next,  I would  like  to  have  your  opinion  about  the  actual  accomplishments 
of  the  program. 

t.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  counseling  services  provided  by  this 
agency? 


Approve^ 


Disapprove_ 


No  opinion^ 


2^  What  do  you  think  about  the  training  services  provided  by  this 
agency? 


Approve^ 


Disapprove^ 


No  opinion^ 


3-  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  physical  restoration  services  provided 
by  this  agency? 


Approve^ 


Disapprove^ 


No  opinion^ 


Section  V 

Now,  \ would  tike  to  have  your  opinion  regarding  the  adequacy  of  this 
program  in  eastern  Kentucky*«how  well  the  program  is  meeting  the  needs 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 


K What  IS  your  opinion  concerning  the  amount  of  money  available  to 
eastern  Kentucky  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services? 


Adequate^ 


, Inadequate 


_,  No  opinion^ 


2*  Do  you  believe  there  is  an  adequate  number  of  personnel  engaged  In 
providing  services  for  this  area? 


Adequate^ 


, Inadequate 


No  opinion^ 


3*  Do  you  believe  the  facilities  available  to  the  area  are  adequate? 


Adequate^ 


Inadequate^ 


No  opinion^ 


Section  VI 

I would  like  to  have  your  opinion  concerning  the  type  of  program  pro* 
vtded  by  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services* 


I 


K Do  you  view  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  as  simUar  to  the 
public  assistance  program? 

Yes  No , No  opinion 

2.  Do  you  view  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  as  an  educa- 
tional program? 

Yes  No  No  opinion 

3.  Do  you  believe  vocational  rehabilitation  is  a program  that  is  help- 
ing people  who  actually  need  and  deserve  help? 

Yes  No , No  opinion 

4.  Do  you  believe  this  program  operates  similar  to  a political 
patronage  program-- rewards  friends? 

Yes  ^ No  No  opinion 


Section  VI I 

I would  like  to  have  your  opinion  regarding  the  individuals  who  are 
accepted  for  services. 

K Do  you  believe  individuals  with  the  greatest  need  are  more  likely 
to  be  accepted  for  services? 

Yes  No  No  opinion 

2.  Do  you  believe  the  most  interested  individuals  are  always  accepted 
for  services? 


Yes  ^ No  ^ No  opinion 

3*  Do  you  believe  individuals  with  the  best  chances  for  success  are 
the  ones  accepted? 

Yes  No  No  opinion 
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Section  Vm 

Now^  I would  like  to  have  your  opinion  regarding  the  time  element 
involved  in  handling  the  cases  of  referrals* 

1.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  time  lapse  between  referral  and  contact? 

Approve  Disapprove  No  opi nion 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  time  lapse  between  contact  and 
interview? 

Approve  Disapprove , No  opinion 

3*  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  time  lapse  between  interview  and 
acceptance  or  rejection? 

Approve  Disapprove  No  opinion 


Section  IX 

What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  source  or  sources  of  funds  used  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services? 

1*  Do  you  believe  funds  are  provided  by  the  county  unit  of  government? 

Yes  No  , No  opinion 

2<  Do  you  believe  funds  are  provided  by  the  state  unit  of  government? 

Yes  No  No  opinion 

3*  Do  you  believe  funds  are  provided  by  the  federal  government? 

Yes  No  * No  opinion 

4.  Do  you  believe  funds  are  provided  by  more  than  one  of  these  units 
of  government? 

Yes  * No  No  opinion 
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Section  X 

What  IS  your  opinion  regarding  the  selecting  and  hiring  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  personnel? 

K Do  you  believe  rehabilitation  counselors  should  be  natives  of  the 
area  they  serve? 

Yes  4 Wo  4 No  opinion 

2*  Do  you  believe  rehabilitation  counselors  need  special  training  for 
this  type  of  work? 

Yes  , No  t No  opinion 

3*  Do  you  believe  the  procedure  employed  for  selecting  and  hiring 
rehabilitation  counselors  is  a good  one? 

Yes  No  t No  opinion 

Do  you  believe  politics  are  involved  In  selecting  and  hiring  of 
counselors? 

Yes  . No  . No  opinion 


Section  XI 

What  is  your  opinion  regarding  expenditure  of  tax  money  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services? 

1*  Do  you  believe  that  vocational  rehabilitation  is  a profitable  in- 
vestment for  society? 

Yes  ♦ No  ^ No  opinion 

2*  Do  you  believe  money  should  be  invested  in  cases  even  though  the 
outcome  is  uncertain? 

Yes  t No  t No  opinion 

3^  Do  you  believe  people  should  receive  services  from  this  agency  even 
though  they  do  not  plan  to  obtain  a j,ob  which  will  pay  them  money? 

Yes  , No  , No  opinion 

Do  you  believe  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  should  own  their 
faci 1 1 ties? 


No  opinion^ 


Section  XI I 

Generally  speaking,  what  Is  your  opinion  regarding  disability  deter* 
ml nation  policies  and  procedures  employed  by  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services? 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  the  policy  that  a member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession must  first  determine  a person  Is  disabled  before  services 
can  be  provided? 

Yes  Wo  Wo  opinion 

2.  Do  you  agree  with  the  policy  that  a rehabilitation  counselor  must 
decide  that  a disability  constitutes  a handicap  to  employment 
before  services  can  be  rendered? 

Yes  Wo  Wo  opinion 

3*  Do  you  agree  that  a rehabilitation  counselor  must  decide  there  are 
reasonable  expectations  that  vocational  rehabilitation  services  may 
re^^er  an  individual  ready  for  employment  before  the  person  will  be 
accepted  for  services? 


Wo  opi  nion 


Section  XIII 


What  Is  your  opinion  regarding  the  actual  operation  of  this  agency? 

1.  Do  you  believe  this  agency  Is  operated  free  of  politics? 

Yes  . Wo p Wo  opinion 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  people  In  general  understand  this  program? 

Yes  , Wo  Wo  opinion 

3*  Do  you  believe  that  vocational  rehabilitation  personnel  should 

Increase  their  efforts  to  familiarize  the  public  with  this  program? 

Yes  Wo  Wo  opinion 

k.  Do  you  believe  Information  about  this  program  Is  being  withheld 
from  some  people? 

Yes p Wo , Ho  opinion 
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Section  xrv 

Now,  I would  like  to  have  your  opinion  regarding  commiinity  involvement 
in  the  program. 

1.  Do  you  believe  people  fn  your  community  are  properly  informed  about 
vocational  rehabilitation  services? 

Ves , No  No  opinion 

2.  Do  you  believe  employers  in  your  community  are  willing  to  employ 
handicapped  individuals  who  have  been  rehabilitated? 

yes  , No  . No  opinion . 

3.  Do  you  believe  your  convnunity  is  concerned  with  helping  handi- 
capped i ndivi duals? 

Ves  No , No  opinion 


Section  XV 


Last,  what  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  continuation  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services? 


1.  Do  you  believe  services  should  be  extended  to  more  people? 

yes  , No  , No  opinion 

2*  Do  you  believe  services  are  of  long  enough  duration  for  an  individual 
to  become  rehabilitated? 

yes  No  No  opinion 

3.  Do  you  believe  vocational  rehabilitation  services  should  be  merged 
with  public  assistance? 

yes  , No  , No  opinion 

4.  Do  you  believe  vocational  rehabilitation  services  should  be 
discontinued?  ' ^ 


yes 


No 


, No  opinion 
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FOREWORD 

The  nursing  profession  represents  the  largest  group  of  employees  in 
medical  and  health  services,  and  occupies  a key  role  in  providing  the  ser- 
vices necessary  to  maintain  desirable  standards  of  public  health#  Nursing 
has,  unfortunately,  had  a history  of  wages  and  working  conditions  less  de- 
jsirable  than  other  occupational  groups  of  comparable  importance  and  respon- 
fsibility#  Only  in  recent  years  have  nurses  begun  to  appraise  their  situa- 
tion and  to  make  concerted  efforts  as  a profession  to  improve  their  status 
as  workers#  These  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  profession,  the  new  Medicare 
program,  and  the  generally  increased  demand  for  health  services  all  indi- 
j cate  that  nursing  is  an  area  of  employment  which  merits  serious  study# 

The  study  reported  herein  represents  a joint  effort  between  the  State 
Occupational  Research  Unit,  The  Idaho  State  Nurses'  Association,  The  Idaho 
Hospital  Association,  and  the  Idaho  Association  of  Licensed  Nursing  Homes# 
/The  Idaho  State  Nurses'  Association  must  be  given  credit  for  initiating 
/ the  study#  The  State  Occupational  Research  Unit  joined  the  effort  rela- 
tively early  to  provide  consulting  services  and  to  conduct  that  portion  of 
the  study  relating  to  medical  facilities#  The  remaining  two  associations 
were  invited  to  participate  in  later  phases  of  the  study  which  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  cooperation  and  response  of  individual  medical  facilities  in 
the  state#  A second  part  of  the  study  involving  all  licensed  nurses  in 
Idaho  was  undertaken  primarily  by  the  Idaho  State  Nurses'  Association# 

The  results  of  the  latter  study  were  in  preparation  as  this  publication 
went  to  press* 

The  study  of  nursing  in  Idaho  medical  facilities  was  not  intended  to 
be  a comparative  evaluation  in  which  nurses,  as  an  occupational  group, 
would  be  compared  with  other  groups  in  which  women  are  employed#  The 
reader  will  find  that  this  report  is  largely  factual,  with  less  emphasis 
placed  on  evaluations  and  interpretations#  Any  such  statements  which  do 
occur  would  refer  to  comparisons  which  may  be  made  only  within  the  nursing 
profession#  The  primary  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  provide  certain  factu- 
al data  which  could  be  used  by  a number  of  professional  groups  as  they 
attempt  to  improve  the  working  and  financial  status  of  nurses# 

The  staff  of  the  State  Occupational  Research  Unit  extends  its  appre- 
ciation to  the  following  individuals  who  participated  in  the  study#  Mrs# 
Betty  M#  Daley,  Executive  Director  of  the  Idaho  State  Nurses'  Association 
and  Miss  Dorothy  J#  Smylie,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Economic  and  General 
Welfare  of  the  Association  initiated  the  study,  assisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  questionnaire,  and  supplied  a mailing  list  for  all  Idaho  medi- 
cal facilities#  John  D#  Hutchison,  Executive  Director,  Idaho  Hospital 
Association,  and  Duane  R#  Higer,  President,  Idaho  Association  of  Licensed 
Nursing  Homes,  provided  consulting  services  during  the  construction  of  the 
questionnaire,  and  encouraged  individual  medical  facilities  to  provide  the 
information  requested#  Dr#  Gladys  I#  Bellinger,  Professor  and  Head,  Home 
Economics  Department,  and  Dr#  Florence  D#  Aller,  Associate  Professor  of 
Home  Economics,  University  of  Idaho  provided  assistance  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  questionnaire# 
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A STUDY  OF  THE  NURSING  PROFESSION  IN  IDAHO  MEDICAL  FACILITIES 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


The  demand  for  medical  and  health-related  services  has  increased  con- 
siderably in  the  United  States  in  recent  years.  Parallel  increases , thus 
have  resulted  in  medical  and  health  workers  to  provide  the  required  ser- 
vices. The  nursing  profession,  representing  the  largest  group  of  workers, 
has  been  faced  with  several  problems  as  its  members  have  attempted  to  meet 
the  demands  for  increased  services* 

Recent  Issues  and  Activities  in  Nursing 


The  nursing  profession  has,  in  recent  months,  been  characterized  by 
a considerable  amount  of  self  examination  and  attempts  to  improve  the  basic 
economic  position  of  its  members.  Issues  such  as  shortages  of  personnel, 
low  salaries,  and  assignments  to  non-nursing  duties  have  been  discussed  by 
persons  both  in  and  outside  the  profession*  Dissatisfaction  with  existing 
conditions  has  led  to  threats  of  mass  resignations  in  many  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  action  has  resulted  in  some  improvements  in  sala- 
ries and  working  conditions.  These  activities  and  events  have  received 
due  recognition  in  the  popular  press  (for  example:  Frank,  19^6;  Hunt, 

1966;  Elliott,  1966)* 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing*  official  magazine  of  the  American 
Nurses'  Association,  has  carried  numerous  articles  in  recent  months  re- 
lated to  nursing  problems  and  issues*  A few  examples  will  be  cited* 

Moses  (1965)  compared  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  received  by  nurses  with 
those  of  other  hospital  employees  and  other  occupational  groups  which  pro- 
vide employment  for  women*  The  data  were  obtained  from  surveys  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  other  organizations,  and  represent 
many  areas  of  the  United  States*  After  several  comparisons  of  nursing  per- 
sonnel with  workers  in  other  occupations,  Moses  states: 

This  brief  review  of  the  data  contained  in  the  studies  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that  employment  conditions  for  pro- 
fessional nurses  do  not  measure  up  to  those  of  other  occupational 
groups.  Obviously,  in  salaries,  fringe  benefits,  and  other  conditions 
of  employment,  nursing  today  cannot  compete  with  many  occupations  and 
professions  which  are  now  open  to  women  aside  from  those  which  have 
been  traditionally  female*  This  is  particularly  detrimental  to  nurs- 
* ing  today  when  funds  are  available  to  many  more  people  for  post  high 
school  education*  Certainly,  this  affects  recruitment  into  the  pro- 
fession adversely  and  bodes  ill  for  efforts  to  maintain,  much  less  to 
increase,  the  level  of  nurse  supply  for  the  years  ahead.  (Moses,  1965* 

p.  71) 

The  November,  1965  issue  of  the  J oumal  carried  a special  supplement 
on  money  and  nursing  which  contained  seven  separate  articles.  Porter 
(1963*  pp*  M-3-M-7)  presents  a historical  account  of  the  development  of 
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nursing.  She  suggests  that  the  origin  of  nursing  as  a religious  service, 
coupled  with  such  factors  as  the  military  authoritarianism  of  early  hos- 
pitals and  the  subordinate  social  status  of  women,  contributed  to  the  tra- 
dition of  nurses  as  unpaid  or  underpaid  workers.  In  more  recent  times, 
nursing  benefited  from  such  legislation  as  that  which  created  unemployment 
compensation  and  minimum  wage  and  hour  regulations.  Porter,  in  closing, 
briefly  describes  an  "economic  security  program"  passed  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Nurses*  Association  in  19^6  which  was  designed 
to  achieve  for  the  profession  a better  bargaining  position  and  thus  bet- 
ter wages  and  working  conditions. 

Sutherland  (I965,  pp*  M-7-M-12)  based  her  article  on  the  results  of 
interviews  with  12  directors  of  nursing  and  about  50  nursing  staff  mem- 
bers in  small  hospitals  in  the  East  and  South.  An  interesting  finding 
was  that  many  nurses  do  not  readily  relate  problems  in  their  work  to  money 
matters.  In  some  cases  where  money  shortages  are  recognized,  considerable 
apathy  or  indifference  exists  regarding  what  to  do  about  the  situation. 
Better  communication  between  the  hospital  administrator  and  the  director 
of  nursing  is  suggested  as  a possible  means  to  effect  better  organization 
of  nursing  functions  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  staff  members. 

Dunn  (1965,  pp*  M-I2-M-I6)  discusses  the  desirability  of  a budget 
for  nursing  functions,  and  presents  considerable  detail  on  how  a budget 
should  be  constructed  and  used. 

Ginzberg  (1965*  pp*  M-16-M-20)  attempts  several  comparisons  between 
the  nurse*s  economic  position  and  that  of  other  occupational  groups.  His 
article  illustrates  the  extreme  difficulty  encountered  in  such  comparisons, 
and  suggests  that  more  than  one  interpretation  is  possible.  At  one  point 
he  summarizes  several  types  of  data  by  stating  that: 

. . . nurses  appear  to  be  doing  fairly  well  with  regard  to  shi.  t dif- 
ferentials, sick  leave,  and  paid  vacations.  But  they  are  far  behind 
other  occupational  groups  in  such  matters  as  extra  pay  for  overtime 
and  unemployment  insurance.  They  are  probably  also  lagging,  and  pos- 
sibly seriously  so,  in  other  insurance  coverage  such  as  contributory 
pension  and  benefit  schemes.  (Ginzberg,  I965,  p.  M-I9) 

Ginzberg  concludes  with  several  observations  regarding  the  situations 
faced  by  nurses  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  economic  position,  and 
suggests  several  methods  whereby  improvements  may  be  realized. 

Ro  and  Anderson  (I965,  pp*  M-21-M-24)  present  data  on  the  cost  of 
health  services  broken  down  into  several  of  its  components.  It  is  pointed 
out,  however,  that  costs  for  nursing  services  are  not  given  separately, 
but  rather  are  merged  with  total  costs  for  hospital  care  and  other  health 
services.  Nursing  costs  are  estimated  at  about  10  per  cent  of  total  ex- 
penditures. The  authors  state  that  more  refined  data  are  needed  regarding 
nursing  costs  as  a basis  for  negotiations  and  for  clarification  of  the 
place  and  significance  of  nursing  in  the  health  services  structure. 

Esselstyn  (1965*  pp»  M-24-M-27)  discusses  developments  and  trends  in 
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medical  and  health  insurance.  He  points  out  that  about  80  per  cent  of 
all  the  people  in  this  country  are  covered  under  some  kind  of  plan.  A 
trend  toward  more  comprehensive  coverage  seems  apparent,  requiring  in- 
creased and  more  varied  services  by  nurses  both  inside  and  outside  the 
hospital . 

The  final  article  in  this  supplement,  by  Freeman  (1963*  PP*  M-28- 
M-32),  discusses  the  influence  of  public  funds  on  nursing.  Examples  are 
given  which  indicate  that  the  government  at  all  levels  is  a major  employer 
of  nurses,  is  active  in  nursing  education,  and  is  an  important  contribu- 
tor to  research  activities.  The  implications  of  government  involvement 
and  financial  support  are  discussed.  Some  problems  have  resulted,  but 
several  examples  are  given  of  how  both  governmental  and  voluntary  health 
activities  can  complement  each  other*  Professional  implications  are  dis- 
cussed such  as,  for  example,  the  necessity  of  the  nursing  profession  to 
accept  its  obligations  as  a political  and  social  action  group.  Freeman 
(1963*  p.  M-32)  states  that  "The  increase  of  public  funds  for  nursing 
seems  more  likely  to  benefit  than  to  threaten  the  profession."  The  end 
result  suggested  is  a wise  use  of  public  funds,  orderly  development  of 
the  nursing  profession,  and  the  provision  of  needed  services. 

Background  of  the  Present  Study 


The  issues  and  problems  which  have  been  of  concern  to  the  nursing 
profession  nationally  have  had  important  influences  in  Idaho.  Several 
professional  groups  in  the  state  have,  over  the  years,  been  concerned  to 
a greater  or  lesser  degree  with  needed  improvements  in  nursing.  Kurses  \ 
have  been  in  short  supply,  and  their  working  conditions  and  remuneration* 
have  been  matters  of  concern  to  several  individuals  and  groups.  The  new 
Medicare  program  seemed  likely  to  increase  existent  problems  and  to  cre- 
ate others  which  might  result  in  nursing  services  of  less  than  the  de- 
sired quality. 

The  Idaho  State  Nurses'  Association  had,  for  several  months,  desired 
to  conduct  a study  of  the  nursing  profession  in  Idaho.  Official  members 
of  the  Association,  late  in  1965*  contacted  the  Department  of  Employment, 
State  of  Idaho,  for  assistance  in  conducting  the  study.  The  Department 
of  Employment  referred  the  Association  officers  to  the  recently-created 
State  Occupational  Research  Unit,  and  the  conferences  which  followed  re- 
sulted in  the  initiation  of  the  present  study. 

Soon  after  its  inception,  the  nursing  study  was  expanded  into  a 
joint  project  involving  the  State  Occupational  Research  Unit,  the  Idaho 
State  Nurses*  Association,  the  Idaho  Hospital  Association,  and  The  Idaho 
Association  of  Licensed  Nursing  Homes.  The  study  design  consisted  of  two 
parts.  The  first  part  was  a study  of  the  nursing  profession  in  all  medi- 
cal facilities  in  Idaho.  This  part  of  the  study  was  supervised  by  the 
State  Occupational  Research  Unit,  and  the  general  design  and  results  are 
presented  in  this  report.  The  second  part  of  the  study  was  a survey  of 
individual  nurses  in  Idaho.  This  second  part  of  the  study  was  supervised 
by  the  Idaho  State  Nurses'  Association.  As  this  report  went  to  press, 
the  second  part  of  the  study  was  still  in  progress. 
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Organization  of  the  Report 

This  report  is  organized  into  four  major  sections,  one  of  which  is 
this  first  introductory  sec,tion.  The  second  section,  entitled  Methods 
and  Materials,  includes  a description  of  the  study  design  and  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  a questionnaire  designed  to  obtain  the  basic  data* 

The  third  section— Results — presents  each  of  the  42  questions  contained 
in  the  questionnaire  and  highlights  of  the  results  obtained  for  each  ques- 
tion. The  fourth  section,  entitled  Discussion  and  Conclusions,  completes 
the  report*  Five  appendixes  follow  the  main  body  of  the  report  and  con- 
tain detailed  data  which  may  not  be  of  interest  to  the  casual  reader* 

Since  the  appendixes  were  prepared  before  the  main  body  of  the  report  was 
written,  the  pages  in  each  appendix  are  numbered  consecutively  beginning 
with  the  number  one*  This  should  not,  however,  cause  undue  difficulty  in 
locating  desired  data  and  information* 

An  additional  explanation  seems  in  order  regarding  the  contents  of 
the  third  section  on  results*  The  responses  to  the  questionnaires  were 
necessarily  quite  detailed*  It  seemed  most  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
place  the  highly  detailed  material  in  two  appendixes*  Thus,  the  body  of 
the  report  presents  only  the  highlights  for  each  question*  The  casual 
reader  may  move  through  the  section  quite  rapidly,  although  the  reading 
may  prove  tedious  due  to  the  factual  nature  of  the  material*  The  reader 
who  desires  a greater  amount  of  detail  should  be  satisfied  also,  in  that 
a relatively  complete  presentation  of  the  questionnaire  responses  may  be 
found  in  the  two  appendixes* 


II.  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS 


The  design  of  the  study  may  be  described  as  a questionnaire  survey* 
The  basic  purpose  was  to  obtain  factual  data  which  would  be  useful  in 
planning  improvements  in  the  nursing  profession  in  Idaho)  The  results, 
therefore,  were  treated  mainly  as  facts*  with  few  attempts  to  go  beyond 
the  facts  with  evaluative  and  interpretive  comments*  The  reader  will 
find,  however,  that  several  interpretations  and  evaluations  seem  implicit 
in  the  results*  One  caution  seems  appropriate,  namely,  that  more  than  one 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  several  of  the  facts  presented*  ' The  State 
Occupational  Research  Unit  concluded  early  in  the  study  that  persons  in 
the  nursing  profession  and  others  more  closely  associated  with  nursing 
were  the  most  logical  ones  to  interpret  and  evaluate  the  results./ 

The  study  began  with  the  construction  of  the  questionnaire  (sf^e 
pages  1-7  of  Appendix  E)*  The  work  began  in  November,  1965  and  was  com- 
pleted in  April  of  1966*  Staff  members  of  the  State  Occupational 
Research  Unit  and  the  Idaho  State  Nurses'  Association  designed  most  of 
the  questionnaire*  Copies  of  the  instrument  then  were  submitted  to  the 
Idaho  Hospital  Association  and  the  Idaho  Association  of  Licensed  Nursing 
Homes  for  their  approval  and  recommendations*  Lastly,  the  questionnaire 
was  field  tested  in  one  hospital  and  one  nursing  home* 
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A list  of  all  medical  facilities  in  Idaho,  including  mailing 
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addresses f was  supplied  to  the  State  Occupational  Research  Unit  by  the 
Idaho  State  Nurses'  Association*  Early  in  May,  I966,  two  copies  of  the 
questionnaire  and  a cover  letter  printed  on  letterhead  stationei^  (see 
page  8,  Appendix  E)  were  mailed  to  each  facility*  After  a period  of  about 
one  and  one-half  months,  all  non-respondents  were  mailed  two  more  ques- 
tionnaires and  a follow-up  cover  letter  (see  page  9i  Appendix  E)*  During 
this  period  of  time,  officials  of  the  Idaho  Hospital  Association  and  the 
Idaho  Association  of  Licensed  Nursing  Homes  used  written  notices  and  per- 
sonal contacts  to  encourage  several  respondents  to  complete  and  return  the 
questiozmaires*  The  mailing  list  contained  ^6  hospitals  and  ^4  nurs  ig  / 
homes*  Useable  questionnaires  were  received  from  47,  or  83*9  ce  it  of/ 
the  hospitals  and  35*  or  64*8  per  cent,  of  the  nursing  homes*  Names  of 
the  hospitals  responding  to  the  questionnaire  are  listed  in  Appendix  A 
and  the  nursing  home  respondents  are  listed  in  Appendix  B*  The  results 
from  all  questionnaires  were  tallied  by  hand,  and  are  presented  in  detail 
in  Appendixes  C and  D*  Highlights  of  the  results  are  presented  in  the 
section  to  follow* 


III.  RESULTS 


This  section  of  the  report  presents  certain  highlights  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire results*  Each  question  will  be  presented  as  it  was  worded  in 
the  questionnaire,  although  the  format  may  vary  to  conserve  space*  Com- 
parisons may  be  made  with  the  copy  of  the  original  questionnaire  in 
Appendix  E*  Following  each  question,  the  important  results  will  be  pre- 
sented separately  for  hospitals  and  nursing  homes* 

The  complete  range  of  responses  to  the  questionnaire  is  presented 
in  Appendixes  C and  D*  Even  the  original  wording  in  the  answers  to  sev- 
eral questions  is  reproduced  with  few  changes*  The  reader  who  is  inter- 
ested in  detail  may  insert  markers  in  this  section  and  in  the  two 
Appendixes  so  that  pages  may  be  located  quickly*  The  reader  who  desires 
only  a quick  overview  of  the  results  may  read  this  section  without  ref- 
erence to  the  Appendixes*  Interpretations  and  comparisons  of  the  results 
are  held  to  a minimum,  for  reasons  already  stated  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion and  others  which  will  be  included  in  the  section  to  follow* 


Question  ^ 1 

Give  the  name  and  address  of  your  medical  facility* 

This  information  was  requested  so  that  members  of  the  State 
Occupational  Research  Unit  could  identify  those  facilities  which  had  not 
yet  responded  and  therefore  could  be  sent  follow-up  requests*  Omission 
of  the  name  of  the  facility  was  considered  as  one  means  of  obtaining  more 
complete  and  candid  answers,  but  it  seemed  best  to  request  identifying 
information*  Unsigned  questionnaires  still  might  have  been  identified 
through  postmarks  or  by  answers  to  certain  questions*  As  noted  in  both 
cover  letters  (Appendix  E,  pages  8-9),  the  respondent  was  assured  that 
his  responses  would  be  held  strictly  confidential*  This  promise  has 
been  kept* 


Question  £ 3^  Cont  *d 

Hospitals  * Respondents  are  listed  in  Appendix  A* 

Nursing  Homes*  Respondents  are  listed  in  Appendix  B# 

Question  £ 2 

Which  classification  most  accurately  describes  the  licensing  of  your 
medical  facility?  Circle  one:  a*  General  Hospital  b«  Nursing  Home 

c«  Psychiatric  d«  Rehabilitation  e«  Hospital-Nursing  Home  f « Other 
(specify) # 

The  list  of  medical  facilities  received  from  the  Idaho  State  Nurses' 
Association  already  was  divided  into  two  groups,  namely,  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes*  This  same  division  was  maintained  for  the  returned  ques- 
tionnaires, and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  results  for  this  question 
reflect  this  division* 

Hospitals*  The  majority--30,  or  63*8  per  cent  of  the  4?  respond- 
ents—indicated  that  they  were  classified  as  a general  hospital*  The 
next  largest  group  was  classified  as  a hospital-nursing  home*  The  remain- 
der classified  themselves  as  specialized  types  of  hospitals* 

Nursing  Homes*  Thirty-three,  or  9^*3  cent  of  the  35  respondents, 
classified  themselves  as  nursing  homes*  Of  the  remaining  two  facilities, 
one  did  not  respond  and  the  other  indicated  it  was  an  extended  care  facili* 
ty* 

Question  ^ 

How  many  beds  are  contained  in  your  medical  facility  (exclusive  of 
bassinets)?  Give  the  number* 

Hospitals  * The  number  of  beds  per  facility  ranged  from  8 to  459 ( 
tlie  median  is  about  36  beds* 

f 

, Nursing  Homes*  The  number  of  beds  per  facility  ranged  from  5 to  120; 
The  median  is  about  4?  beds* 

Question  £ 4 

Describe  the  area  served  by  your  medical  facility  (for  example,  one 
city,  a county,  etc*)* 

Hospitals*  The  area  served  by  the  hospitals  ranged  from  one  city 
and  the  surrounding  area  to  all  of  Idaho  and  parts  of  four  other  states* 
The  largest  number— 16,  or  34*0  per  cent  of  the  4?  respondents— served 
one  county,  followed  by  9>  or  19*1  per  cent,  which  served  one  city  and 
the  surrounding  area* 

Nursing  Homes*  The  area  served  by  the  nursing  homes  ranged  from  one 
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city  and  the  surrounding  area  to  all  of  Idaho  and  six  additional  counties. 
The  largest  number — 15,  or  57*1  per  cent  of  the  55  respondents — served  one 
county. 

Question  4 ^ 

What  is  the  total  population  of  the  area  served? 

Fospitals.  The  population  served  by  the  hospitals  ranged  from  1,700 
to  700,000.  The  latter  figure  perhaps  would  have  been  larger  if  all  of 
the  facilities  had  responded.  Idaho  has  a population  of  around  700,000, 
and  responses  to  question  four  indicated  that  a few  facilities  served  an 
area  larger  than  Idaho.  The  median  for  those  responding  is  about  14,000 
population. 

Nursing  Homes.  The  population  served  by  the  i:ursing  homes  ranged 
from  6 to  100,000.  The  former  figure  likely  is  erroneous;  it  seemed  the 
respondent  started  to  write  a figure  like  6,000  or  60,000,  but  forgot  to 
add  the  zeros.  The  latter  figure  of  100,000  is  low,  as  some  respondents 
in  question  four  indica'6ed  that  at  least  all  of  Idaho  was  nerved.  The 
median  for  those  responding  is  about  20,000  population. 

Question  ^ 6 

Please  indicate  below  the  numbers  of  both  full-time  and  part-time 
employees  that  compose  your  present  nursing  staff.  (Note:  See  the  last 

page  of  this  questionnvaire  for  a description  of  the  duties  of  each  of  the 
six  positions)  Type  of  Position:  a.  Director  and  Assistant  b.  Super- 

visor and  Assistant  c.  Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  d.  General  Duty  Nurse 

e.  Practical  Nurse  f.  Nurse  Aide  Total  Positions. 

Hospitals.  The  totals  for  all  47  respondents  were  1,944  full-time 
employees  and  645  par< - time  employees.  Employees  per  facility  ranged 
from  2 to  l68,  with  a median  of  about  22  employees  for  full-time;  and 
from  0 to  6l,  with  a median  of  about  11  employees  for  part-time. 

Nursing  Homes.  The  totals  for  all  55  respondents  were  677  full-time 
employees  and  I96  part-time  employees.  Employees  per  facility  ranged  from 
2 to  45,  with  a median  of  about  18  employees  for  full-time;  and  from  0 to 
18,  with  a median  of  about  5 employees  for  part-time. 

Question  £ 2 

How  many  budgeted  vacancies  exist  in  each  type  of  position?  Type 
of  Position:  a.  Director  and  Assistant  b.  Supervisor  and  Assistant 

0.  Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  d.  General  Duty  Nurse  e.  Practical  Nurse 

f.  Nurse  Aide  Total  Vacancies. 

Hospitals.  No  budgeted  vacancies  were  reported  by  9 facilities  for 
full-time  employees,  and  by  58  facilities  for  part-time  employees.  Those 
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reporting  budgeted  vacancies  gave  a total  of  ^62  full-time  and  59  part- 
time  vacancies*  Total  vacancies  per  facility  for  full-time  ranged  from  0 
to  153?  with  a median  of  about  k employees.  Most  of  the  full-time  vacan- 
cies were  for  Practical  Nurses  and  Nurse  Aides.  Total  vacancies  per  fa- 
cility for  part-time  ranged  from  0 to  15»  with  a median  of  less  than  1 
employee.  Most  of  the  part-time  vacancies  were  for  General  Duty  Nurses 
and  Nurse  Aides* 
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Nursing  Homes . No  budgeted  vacancies  were  reported  by  19  facilities 
for  full-time  employees,  and  by  28  facilities  for  part-time  employees. 
Those  reporting  budgeted  vacancies  gave  a total  of  55  full-time  and  19 
part-time  vacancies.  Total  vacancies  per  facility  for  full-time  ranged 
from  0 to  22,  with  a median  of  less  than  1 employee*  Total  vacancies  per 
facility  for  part-time  ranged  from  0 to  8,  with  a median  of  less  than  1 
employee.  Most  of  both  the  full-time  and  part-time  vacancies  were  for 
Practical  Nurses  and  Nurse  Aides. 

Question  ^ 8 

Referring  to  your  answer  to  question  six  above,  about  how  many  new 
persons  have  you  employed  during  the  last  year  to  replace  those  who  moved 
away,  were  discharged,  etc.?  Type  of  Position:  a*  Director  and  Assist- 

ant b.  Supervisor  and  Assistant  c.  Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  d.  Gen- 
eral Duty  Nurse  e.  Practical  Nurse  f.  Nurse  Aide  Total  Replacements. 

Hospitals.  A total  of  6 facilities  reported  no  new  full-time  employ- 
ees, and  20  facilities  reported  no  new  part-time  employees.  The  reme>ining 
facilities  reported  a total  of  5^5  new  full-time  and  ikS  new  part-time 
employees.  Most  of  the  full-time  replacements  were  Nurse  Aides;  most  of 
the  part-time  replacements  were  General  Duty  Nurses  and  Nurse  Aides.  Com- 
pared with  the  total  numbers  of  employees  reported  in  question  six  above, 
the  following  percentages  are  found:  5^5/l>9^^  - 28.0  per  cent;  l48/6%5 

» 22.8  per  cent.  These  percentages  should  be  interpreted  cautiously,  as 
several  factors  may  be  at  work.  For  example:  (a)  mobility  of  families 

with  the  nurse  moving  from  the  area  with  her  husband  (b)  expansions  in 
the  nursing  staff  (c)  seasonal  and  other  variations  in  numbers  employed 
(d)  movements  of  nurses  into  and  out  of  the  labor  force.  It  is  impossi- 
ble from  these  figures  alone  to  determine  whether  a shortage  exists. 
Shortages  may  be  determined  by  responses  to  such  questions  as  number  seven 
above  and  others  to  follow  in  this  report.  Total  new  employees  per  fa- 
cility ranged  from  0 to  81,  with  a median  of  about  5 employees  for  full- 
time; and  from  0 to  51 » with  a median  of  about  1 employee  for  part-time. 

Nursing  Homes.  A total  of  6 facilities  reported  no  new  full-time 
employees,  and  19  facilities  reported  no  new  part-time  employees.  The 
remaining  facilities  reported  a total  of  260  new  full-time  and  90  new 
part-time  employees.  Most  of  both  the  full-time  and  part-time  replace- 
ments were  Nurse  Aides.  Compared  with  the  total  numbers  of  employees  re- 
porter in  question  six  above,  the  following  percentages  are  found: 
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260/677  = 38*4  per  cent;  90/196  = 45*9  P®r  cent*  The  cautions  stated 
above  in  relation  to  the  percentages  calculated  for  hospitals  also  apply 
here*  Total  new  employees  per  facility  ranged  from  0 to  25»  with  a median 
of  about  5 employees  for  full-time;  and  from  0 to  20,  with  a median  of 
leas  than  1 employee  for  part-time* 

Question  ^ £ 

Do  you  expect  that  the  new  Medicare  program,  effective  this  year, 
will  require  increases  in  your  present  nursing  staff?  Circle  ones  Yes 
Uo  If  you  circled  "Yea,"  indicate  the  Types  of  Positions  in  which  your 
largest  increases  will  occur. 

Hospitals  * Twenty-eight  facilities,  or  59*6  per  cent,  circled  "yes;" 
and  19»  or  40*4  per  cent,  circled  "no."  Positions  indicated  most  fre- 
quently were  General  Duty  Nurse  and  Practical  Nurse* 

Nursing  Homes*  No  answer  was  obtained  from  5 facilities,  or  8.6  per 
cent*  Of  the  remaining  facilities,  8,  or  22*9  per  cent,  circled  "yes;" 
and  24,  or  68.6  per  cent,  circled  "no."  (Note:  percentages  do  not  total 

100.0  due  to  rounding)  Positions  indicated  most  frequently  were,  once 
again.  General  Duty  Nurse  and  Practical  Nurse. 

Question  1^0 

Looking  farther  ahead  to  around  1970,  what  increases,  if  any,  do  you 
expect  in  your  present  nursing  staff?  (Note:  If  possible,  give  the  Types 

of  Positions  in  which  your  largest  increases  will  occur.  If  you  plan  to 
expand  your  present  facility,  construct  a new  facility,  or  move  into  new 
quarters,  a brief  description  will  be  appreciated) 

Hospitals . No  answer  was  received  from  6,  or  12.8  per  cent,  of  the 
facilities.  Another  6 (also  12.8  per  cent)  said  "none."  The  remaining 
35  facilities,  or  74*5  per  cent,  gave  a variety  of  answers,  most  of  which 
indicate  that  important  changes  will  occur.  (Note:  percentages  do  not 

add  to  100.0  due  to  rounding)  Expansions  of  the  facility  or  a new  fa- 
cility is  planned  by  I6  of  the  respondents.  Needs  for  additional  nursing 
personnel  were  indicated  by  25  of  the  respondents,  but  since  several  gave 
no  numbers  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  number  of  positions  which 
will  need  to  be  filled* 

Nursing  Homes . No  answer  was  received  from  3»  or  8.6  per  cent,  of 
the  facilities.  Another  5»  or  14*3  per  cent,  said  "none."  Of  the  re- 
maining 27  facilities;  or  77*1  per  cent,  11  indicated  expansion  plans  or 
a new  facility.  Needs  for  additional  nursing  personnel  were  indicated  by 
20  facilities.  Similar  to  the  results  for  hospitals,  the  absence  of  spe- 
cific numbers  makes  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  a specific  number  of  posi- 
tions which  will  need  to  be  filled. 


Head  Nurse  and  Assistant.  Starting  salaries  ranged  from  $510 
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Question  ^ ^ Cont *d 

to  $625  per  month,  with  a median  of  about  $578#  Maximum  sal- 
aries ranged  from  $550  to  $976  per  month,  with  a median  of  about 
$450#  Frequencies  for  present  employees  were  highest  at  $420, 
followed  closely  by  $405  per  month# 

d.  General  Duty  Nurse.  Starting  salaries  ranged  from  $500  to  $475 
per  month,  with  a median  of  about  $554#  Maximum  salaries  ranged 
from  $555  to  $708  per  month,  with  a median  of  about  $407#  Fre- 
quencies for  present  employees  were  highest  at  $575  per  month. 
Several  large  frequencies  occur,  however,  and  even  the  casual 
reader  should  glance  briefly  at  the  lower  half  of  page  9 of 
Appendix  C# 

e.  Practical  Nurse#  Starting  salaries  ranged  from  $170  to  $546, 
with  a median  of  about  $250#  Maximum  salaries  ranged  from  $255 
to  $505>  with  a median  of  about  $295*  Frequencies  for  present 
employees  were  highest  at  $500  and  $260  per  month#  Once  again, 
however,  several  large  frequencies  are  found  over  a wide  range. 

f.  Nurse  Aide.  Starting  salaries  ranged  from  $160  to  $518,  with  a 
median  of  about  $199#  Maximum  salaries  ranged  from  $180  to  $505 > 
with  a median  of  about  $255*  Frequencies  for  present  employees 
were  highest  at  $200  and  $252  per  month. 

Nursing  Homes  # 

a.  Director  and  Assistant.  Starting  salaries  ranged  from  $545  to 
$550  per  month,  with  a median  of  about  $450#  Maximum  salaries 
ranged  from  $575  to  $525 > with  a median  of  about  $450.  Frequency 
figures  for  present  employees  were  highest  at  $500  per  month# 

b*  Supervisor  and  Assistant.  Starting  salaries  ranged  from  $540  to 
$550  per  month,  with  a median  of  about  $594#  Maximum  salaries 
ranged  from  $540  to  $600  per  month,  with  a median  of  about  $460. 
Frequencies  for  present  employees  ranged  from  $545  to  $550,  with 
no  concentration  at  any  salary  level* 

c.  Head  Nurse  and  Assistant.  Starting  salaries  ranged  from  $525  to 
$462  per  month,  with  a median  of  about  $575*  Maximum  salaries 
ranged  from  $525  to  $468,  with  a median  of  about  $405.  Frequen- 
cies for  present  employees  were  highest  at  $550  and  $400  per 
month . 

d.  General  Duty  Nurse.  Starting  salaries  ranged  from  $500  to  $596 

per  month,  with  a median  of  about  $551#  Maximum  salaries  ranged 
from  $500  to  $425  per  month,  with  a median  of  about  $576.  Fre- 
quew.cies  for  present  employees  were  highest  at  $555  $520  per 

month. 


e.  Practical  Nurse.  Starting  salaries  ranged  from  $194  to  $500  per 
month,  with  a median  of  about  $24l#  Maximum  salaries  ranged  fror 
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Question  £ 11^  Cont *d 


$220  to  $523  per  month,  with  a median  of  about  $268.  Frequen- 
cies for  present  employees  were  highest  at  $250  per  month*  How- 
ever, several  high  frequencies  occur  over  a wide  salary  range 
(see  page  8,  Appendix  p)* 


f* 


Nurse  Aide*  Starting  salaries  ranged  from  $160  to  $26^^  per 
month,  with  a median  of  about  $180*  Maximum  salaries  ranged 
from  $176  to  $2^4,  with  a median  of  about  $220*  Frequencies  for 
present  employees  were  highest  at  $1?6  per  month*  However,  sev- 
eral high  frequencies  occur  over  a wide  salary  range  (see  page 
8,  Appendix  D)* 


Question  ^ 1^ 


Give  the  numbers  of  your  nursing  staff  in  each  Type  of  Position  who 
work  on  an  evening  shift,  and  the  extra  pay  per  month  given  them  for  this 
work.  (Note:  Information  for  the  night  shift  is  requested  in  the  next 

question)  Type  of  Position*  a*  Director  and  Assistant  b*  Supervisor 
and  Assistant  c.  Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  d*  General  Duty  Nurse 
e*  Practical  Nurse  f*  Nurse  Aide 


A considerable  amount  of  data  is  presented  in  the  Appendixes  for 
this  question  which  will  be  summarized  briefly*  Individual  responses  for 
each  facility  are  presented  in  the  Appendixes.  Included  are  numbers  on 
the  shift  and  extra  pay  per  month,  if  any,  for  each  type  of  position* 

More  than  half  of  the  two  groups  of  respondents  gave  no  answer  for  several 
types  of  positions*  The  extra  pay  per  month  could  not  be  converted  ea- 
sily into  a percentage  because  each  facility  usually  reported  more  than 
one  salary  rate  for  present  employees  in  Question  #11*  Therefore,  the 
extra  pay  per  month  can  be  considered  at  face  value* 


Hospitals.  Twenty-one  facilities— or  per  cent  of  the  ^7  respond- 

ents— answered  **none”  to  this  question,  indicating  no  extra  pay  is  given* 
Several  others  listed  the  number  of  employees  and  wrote  "none**  in  the  col- 
umn for  recording  the  extra  pay  per  month.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
well  over  half  of  the  facilities  do  not  give  extra  pay  for  the  evening 
shift*  Those  facilities  which  do  give  extra  pay  frequently  offer  $5  or 
$10  extra  per  month  in  the  lower  positions,  and  as  high  as  $25  extra  per 
month  in  the  highest  positions. 
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Nursing  Homes  * Twenty-seven  facilities— or  77*1  per  cent  of  the  35 
respondents— answered  **none**  to  this  question,  indicating  no  extra  pay  is 
given*  Extra  pay  figures  range  from  $5  to  as  high  as  $12.50  per  month* 


Question  # 1^ 
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Give  the  numbers  of  your  nursing  staff  in  each  Type  of  Position  who 
work  on  a night  shift,  and  the  extra  pay  per  month  given  them  for  this 
work.  Type  of  Position:  a*  Director  and  Assistant  b*  Supervisor  and 
Assistant  c*  Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  d*  General  Duty  Nurse  e*  Prac- 
tical Nurse  f*  Nurse  Aide* 
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Question  ^ 1^  Cont * d 

The  format  of  this  question  is  similar  to  Question  # 12,  so  that  the 
same  general  statements  regarding  presentation  and  interpretation  also 
apply  here* 

Hospitals*  Nineteen  facilities — or  40*4  per  cent  of  the  47  respond- 
ents— answered  “none*"  Those  facilities  offering  extra  pay  frequently 
give  $5  to  $10  extra  per  month  in  the  lower  positions,  and  $25  or  more 
extra  per  month  in  the  higher  positions* 

Nursing  Homes*  Twenty-seven  facilities — or  77*1  per  cent  of  the  35 
respondents — answered  “none*"  Extra  pay  figures  range  from  $5  to  $12*50 
per  month* 

Question  ^ I4 

If  any  of  the  nursing  staff  are  required  to  work  overtime,  what  meth- 
od of  compensation  is  used?  Circle  one:  a*  Straight  time  pay  b*  Com- 
pensatory time  off  c*  Time  and  a half  pay  d*  Other  (describe,  includ- 
ing various  combinations  of  the  first  three  alternatives)* 

Hospitals*  The  most  common  arrangement  is  straight  time  pay,  fol- 
lowed by  compensatory  time  off* 

Nursing  Homes*  The  most  common  arrangement  is  straight  time  pay* 
Question  £ 1^ 

Does  your  medical  facility  provide  regular  salary  increases?  Circle 
one:  Yes  No* 

Hospitals*  The  majority — 40,  or  85*1  per  cent  of  the  4?  respond- 
ents— answered  “yes*“ 

Nursing  Homes*  The  majority— 26,  or  74*3  ?er  cent  of  the  35  respond- 
ents—answered  "yes*" 

Question  £ 1^ 

If  your  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  "Yes,"  what  determines 
the  salary  increases?  Circle  one:  a*  Length  of  service  (automatic) 

b*  Merit  only  c*  Length  of  service  and  merit  d*  Additional  education 
e*  Other  (describe,  including  various  combinations  of  the  first  four  al- 
ternatives) * 

Hospi tals.  Pay  raises  result  most  commonly  from  service  and  merit 
(alternative  “c")  and  from  length  of  service  (alternative  "a")* 

Nursing  Homes  * Pay  raises  result  most  commonly  from  service  and 
merit  (alternative  “c")* 
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Question  £ 17 

What  is  the  average  length  of  time  required  for  your  nursing  staff 
to  reach  the  maximxnn  salary?  (Note:  If  there  are  differences  according 

to  Type  of  Position,  please  specify) 

Hospitals*  The  most  common  response  was  no  maximum  or  no  regulation, 
followed  closely  by  a requirement  of  3 years  and  4 years  to  reach  maximum 
salary*  One  facility  had  a requirement  of  20  years* 

Nursing  Homes*  Similar  to  hospitals,  no  maximum  or  no  regulation 
was  the  most  common*  A wide  range  was  represented,  from  3 months  to  10 
years  required  to  reach  the  maximum  salary* 

Question  ^ ^ 

Does  your  medical  facility  provide  any  type  of  maintenance  in  addi- 
tion to  salary?  Circle  one  or  more:  a*  None  b*  Rooms  c*  One  or 
more  meals  d*  Laundry  of  uniforms  e.  Allowance  for  purchase  of  uni- 
forms f*  Discount  on  drugs  g*  Other  (specify)* 

Hospitals*  The  largest  frequency  of  responses  was  "none.”  One  or 
more  meals  and  a discount  on  drugs  were  marked  most  frequently  among  the 
remaining  alternatives* 

Nursing  Homes*  The  largest  frequency  of  responses  was  "none*"  One 
or  more  meals  was  marked  most  frequently  among  the  remaining  alternatives* 

Question  ^ ^ 

Does  your  medical  facility  have  unemployment  insurance  coverage  for 
its  employees?  Circle  one:  Yes  No* 

Hospitals*  The  majority — 36,  or  76.6  per  cent  of  the  47  respond- 
ents— answered  "no." 

Nursing  Homes  * The  majority — 25,  or  71*4  per  cent  of  the  35  respond- 
ents—answered  "yes." 

Question  # ^ 

Regarding  your  answers  to  questions  11  through  19*  are  there  any 
differences  between  provisions  for  part-time  employees  as  compared  with 
your  full-time  employees?  Circle  one:  Yes  No*  If  "Yes,"  record  the 

question  number  and  describe  briefly* 

Hospitals*  The  majority— 29,  or  6l*7  per  cent  of  the  4?  respond- 
ents—answered  "no."  The  comments  of  those  answering  "yes"  indicated  that 
the  part-time  employees  usually  receive  no — or  reduced — fringe  benefits* 
However,  some  facilities  pay  the  part-time  employees  a little  more* 

Nursing  Homes*  The  majority — 25,  or  71.4  per  cent  of  the  35  respond- 
ents— answered  "no"  to  the  question*  Those  answering  "yes"  indicated 
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Question  ^ 20  Cont  *d 

no--or  reduced--fringe  benefits  and  no  automatic  salary  increases  for 
part-time  employees. 

Question  £ 21 

Does  your  medical  facility  have  a group  hospitalization  insurance 
plan  available  to  members  of  your  nursing  staff?  Circle  onei  Yes  No. 

Hospitals.  The  majority — 40,  or  85*1  per  cent  of  the  4?  respond- 
ents— answered  '*yes"  to  the  question. 

Nursing  Homes . The  majority — 24,  or  68.6  per  cent  of  the  55  respond- 
ents— answered  "yes." 

Question  £ 22 

If  your  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  "Yes,"  circle  one  of  the 
following  which  describes  the  insurance  plant  a*  Blue  Cross  b.  Medi- 
cal Service  Bureau  c.  -Other  (specify). 

Hospitals.  Most  of  the  facilities  indicated  coverage  under  Blue 
Cross. 

Nursing  Homes . Blue  Cross  was  indicated  most  freouently. 

Question  £ 2^ 

If  you  circled  "Yes"  in  question  21,  circle  one  of  the  following  to 
indicate  how  the  premiums  are  paid*  a*  Completely  by  your  medical  fa- 
cility b.  Shared  by  your  facility  and  the  employee  c.  Completely  by 
the  employee. 

Hospitals.  Sharing  of  the  premiums  by  the  facility  and  the  employee 
was  marked  most  frequently. 

Nursing  Homes.  Sharing  between  the  facility  and  the  employee  was 
marked  most  frequently. 

Question  £ 24 

Is  sick  leave  with  pay  granted  to  members  of  your  nursing  staff? 
Circle  one*  Yes  No. 

Hospitals.  The  vast  majority--45»  or  95*7  cent  of  the  47  fa- 
cilities--answered  "yes." 

Nursing  Homes.  A slight  majority— 19t  or  54.5  per  cent  of  the  55 
facilities— answered  "no." 


Question  # ^ 

If  your  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  "Yes,'*  how  many  working 
days  of  paid  sick  leave  are  granted  annually  after  one  year  of  employment? 

Hospitals*  The  most  frequent  response  was  12  days  per  year. 

Nursing  Homes . The  majority  gave  no  answer  to  the  question,  but  12 
days  per  year  was  the  most  frequent  response  otherwise. 

Question  ^ 26 

If  you  circled  "Yes'*  in  question  24,  can  all  or  part  of  the  unused 
sick  leave  be  carried  over  from  year  to  year?  Circle  one:  Yes  No. 

Hospitals . The  majority — 33»  oi"  70.2  per  cent  of  the  4?  respond- 
ents— answered  *'yes.'* 

Nursing  Homes . A slight  majority — 19,  or  54.3  per  cent  of  the  35 
respondents— did  not  answer  the  question.  Ten,  or  28.6  per  cent,  an- 
swered "yes.** 

Question  £ 27 

How  many  paid  holidays  per  year  are  granted  to  members  of  your 
nursing  staff? 

Hospitals..  The  most  frequent  response  was  7 days,  followed  in  order 
by  6 days  and  8 days. 

Nursing  Homes . The  most  frequent  response  was  **none,'*  followed  by 
6 days. 

Question  ^ 28 

If  a nurse  is  required  to  work  on  a holiday,  is  the  method  of  com- 
pensation (circle  one):  a.  Compensatory  time  off  b.  Straight  time  pay 
c.  Time  and  a half  pay  d.  Double  time  pay  e.  Other  (specify). 

Hospitals.  The  majority  indicated  that  they  granted  their  employees 
compensatory  time  off. 

Nursing  Homes.  Straight  time  pay  was  indicated  most  frequently. 
Question  £ 29 

How  many  working  days  of  paid  vacation  are  granted  to  members  of 
your  nursing  staff  after  one  year  of  employment?  (Note:  The  next  two 

questions  are  concerned  with  differences  according  to  length  of  service) 

Hospitals.  The  majority  indicated  10  days. 
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Question  # ^ Cont M 

Nursing  Homes*  The  majority  indicated  5 days. 

Question  £ ^ 

Does  your  medical  facility  have  a graduated  vacation  plan  for  full- 
time members  of  your  nursing  staff  which  varies  according  to  length  of 
service?  Circle  one:  Yes  No. 

Hospitals.  The  majority — 52,  or  68.1  per  cent  of  the  ^7  respond- 
ents— answered  '*yes  • " 

Nursing  Homes.  The  majority — 20,  or  57*1  per  cent  of  the  55  respond- 
ents— answered  "no . " 

Question  ^ ^ 

If  your  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  "Yes,"  what  is  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  working  days  granted  to  a full-time  nurse?  How  many  years 
are  required  to  reach  this  maximum? 

Hospitals . Two  responses  were  given  with  equal  frequency — a maximum 
of  15  days  after  5 years,  and  a maximum  of  20  days  after  10  years.  The 
range  was  from  a maximum  of  5 days  after  10  years  to  50  days  after  20 
years.  The  5-day  maximum  seems  low,  however,  and  may  be  erroneous. 

Nurs ing  Homes . The  most  frequent  response  was  10  days  after  2 years. 
The  range  was  from  10  days  after  1 year  to  20  days  after  20  years. 

Question  £ ^ 

Does  your  medical  facility  have  Federal  Social  Security  Coverage 
for  its  employees?  Circle  one:  Yes  No. 

Hospitals.  The  vast  majority — 45»  or  95*7  per  cent  of  the  kj  respond* 
ents— answered  "yes." 

Nursing  Homes . The  vast  majority--52,  or  91*^  per  cent  of  the  55 
respondents— answered  "yes." 

Question  £ ^ 

Does  your  medical  facility  have  a group  retirement  plan  (other  than 
Social  Security)  for  its  employees?  Circle  one:  Yes  No. 

Hospitals.  A majority— 28,  or  59*6  per  cent  of  the  47  respondents — 
answered  "no. " 

Nursing  Homes . The  vast  majority— 55*  or  94*5  P®r  cent  of  the  55 
respondents — answered  "no." 
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Question  # ^ 

If  your  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  "Yes,"  are  the  premiums 
(circle  one):  a.  Paid  completely  by  your  facility  b.  Shared  by  your 

facility  and  the  employee  c.  Paid  by  the  employee? 

Hospitals*  The  majority — 27»  or  57*^  per  cent  of  the  47  respond- 
ents— did  not  answer  the  question,  reflecting  the  majority  who  answered 
"no"  to  question  53*  Otherwise  the  most  frequent  response  was  sharing 
by  the  facility  and  the  employee. 

Nursing  Homes . Thirty-four  of  the  55  facilities  gave  no  answer. 

The  lone  answer  indicated  payment  by  the  facility. 

Question  £ 55 

Regarding  your  answers  to  questions  21  through  34,  are  there  any  dif- 
ferences between  provisions  for  part-time  employees  as  compared  with  your 
full-time  employees?  Circle  one:  Yes  No.  If  "Yes,"  record  the  question 

number  and  describe  briefly. 

Hospitals . The  majority — 59»  83*0  per  cent  of  the  47  facilities — 

gave  a written  answer  to  this  question.  The  gist  of  the  answers  is  that 
the  various  benefits  are  reduced,  or  absent  entirely,  for  part-time  em- 
ployees. 

Nursing  Homes.  Slightly  less  than  half — 16,  or  45*7  P®^  cent  of  the 
55  respondents — gave  a written  answer  to  this  question.  The  results  were 
very  similar  to  those  for  hospitals. 

Question  {t 

Hoes  your  medical  facility  have  written  personnel  policies?  Circle 
one:  Yes  No. 

Hospitals*  The  vast  majority — 43,  or  91*5  P®r  cent  of  the  47  respond* 
ents--answered  "yes." 

Nursing  Homes.  The  majority— 24,  or  68.6  per  cent  of  the  35  respond- 
ents— answered  "yes." 

Question  £ ^ 

If  your  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  "Yes,"  give  the  year  the 
personnel  policies  were  written  and/or  revised. 

Hospitals.  The  most  frequent  response  was  1966,  followed  closely  by 
the  yqar  1965* 

Nursing  Homes . The  most  frequent  response  was  the  year  1966. 


Question  ^ ^ 

Does  your  medical  facility  have  written  job  descriptions  for  each 
classification  in  the  nursing  staff?  Circle  one:  Yes  Wo* 

Hospitals.-  The  majority— 34,  or  72*3  per  cent  of  the  47  r.^spond- 
ents— answered  "yes*" 

Wursing  Homes*  The  majority — 25 » or  71*4  per  cent  of  the  35  respond- 
ents--answered  "yes*" 

Question  ^ ^ 

If  your  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  "Yes,"  give  the  year 
the  job  descriptions  were  written  and/or  revised* 

Hospitals*  The  most  frequent  response  was  the  year  1966* 

Wursing  Homes  * The  year  1966  was  indicated  most  frequently. 

Question  £ ^ 

Does  your  medical  facility  have  a program  of  in-seivice  training  and 
education?  Circle  one:  Yes  Wo.  If  "Yes,"  describe  briefly. 

Hospitals*  The  major-*  ty — 30,  or  63*8  per  cent  of  the  47  respond- 
ents— indicated  some  type  jf  in-service  training*  The  detail  is  such  thau 
the  reader  should  refer  to  page  20  of  Appendix  C.  Lectures,  films,  demon- 
strations and  supervised  experience  are  frequently  mt'^ntioned. 

Wursing  Homes.  About  half— 18,  or  51*4  per  cent  of  the  35  respond- 
ents—indicated  some  type  of  in-service  training*  Reference  should  be 
made  to  pages  16-17  of  Appendix  D.  Workshops,  lectures  and  films  are 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  training  is  given* 

Question  ^ ^ 

Does  your  medical  facility  have  any  program  of  orientation  for  new 
eiTiployees,  aside  from  instruction  pertaining  to  the  specific  tasks  of 
their  job?  Circle  one:  Yes  Wo.  If  "Yes,"  describe  briefly. 

Hospitals*  Less  than  half — 22,  or  46*8  per  cent  of  the  47  respond- 
ents--described  some  type  of  orientation  program.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  pages  20-21  of  Appendix  C. 

Wursing  Homes  * A relatively  small  number--12,  or  34*3  per  cent  of 
the  35  respondents— described  some  type  of  orientation  program.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  page  17  of* Appendix  D* 


Question  ^ ^ 

Do  you  feel  that  you  have  had  problems  in  obtaining  and  holding 
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Question  £ ^ Cont * d 

competent  nursing  staff  employees?  Circle  one:  Yss  No#  If  ”Yes,*'  de- 

scribe the  problems  and  what  you  believe  are  the  main  causes# 

Hospitals#  Comments  were  made  by  28,  or  59*6  per  cent,  of  the  ^7 
respondents#  A perusal  of  pages  21-23  of  Appendix  C reveals  such  prob- 
lems as  general  personnel  shortages,  inadequate  pay,  mobility  problems, 
conflicting  home  responsibilities,  undesirable  shifts  and  hours,  and  geo- 
graphic locations  removed  from  larger  centers  of  population# 

Nursing  Homes # Comments  were  made  by  2^,  or  68#6  per  cent,  of  the 
35  respondents#  A perusal  of  pages  17-19  of  Appendix  D reveals  problems 
very  similar  to  those  noted  above  for  the  h(  spitals# 
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IV.  DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


This  final  section  of  the  report  is  divided  into  two  parts#  Sev- 
eral points  need  to  be  discussed  regarding  the  study  design  and  the  re- 
sults presented  in  the  preceding  section  and  in  Appendixes  C and  D#  This 
discussion  constitutes  the  first  part#  The  second  part  is  composed  of 
several  conclusions  which  seemed  justified  by  the  results  of  the  study# 

Discussion 

Five  separate  points  will  be  discussed  relating  to  the  study  design 
and  results#  First,  an  additional  word  is  in  order  regarding  the  predomi- 
nantly factual  nature  of  the  results#  Staff  members  of  the  State 
Occupational  Hesearch  Unit  organized  the  data  in  Appendixes  C and  D in  a 
manner  which  seemed  potentially  the  most  useful  to  readers  of  the  report# 
The  preceding  section  represents  an  attempt  to  abstract  the  important 
highlights  of  this  large  amount  of  data#  It  should  be  evident,  however, 
that  only  a few  analyses  were  performed#  Certain  readers  may  wish  to  com- 
pute additional  averages,  percentages,  etc#  from  the  data  in  Appendixes 
C and  D,  and  they  should  feel  free  to  make  such  computations  and  analy- 
ses and  use  them  in  any  way  they  wish#  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that 
any  uses  and  interpretations  of  the  data  will  be  made  in  the  light  of  the 
major  purposes  of  this  study,  the  remaining  four  points  of  discussion, 
and  the  conclusions  which  follow# 

Second,  the  data  presented  are  largely  quantitative  in  nature#  This 
precludes  several  evaluations  which  might  be  possible  if  qualitative  data 
had  been  obtained#  For  example,  the  majority  of  both  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes  have  written  personnel  policies  and  written  job  descriptions# 

No  insinuations  whatsoever  are  intended,  but  these  data  merely  indicate 
that  the  majority  of  the  medical  facilities  I'eported  some  written  docu- 
ments designed  for  these  two  purposes#  The  quality  of  the  materials 
might  leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  are  used 
frequently  and/or  effectively  in  the  facilities*  ongoing  programs.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  the  answers  to  several  other  questions#  The 
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only  conclusion  possible  is  that  the  majority  either  do  or  do  not  pro- 
vide a particular  service  or  benefit;  the  quality  and  effectiveness  are 
unknown# 

ITiird,  and  somewhat  contrary  to  the  second  point  just  discussed, 
several  questions  provide  answers  which  seem  appropriate  for  an  appraisal 
of  the  present  status, of  nursing  personnel#  Salary  figures,  days  of  paid 
vacation,  and  sick  leave  might  be  used  to  compare  nurses  as  a group  with 
employees  in  other  types  of  work*  It  cannot  be  emphasi?ted  too  strongly, 
however,  that  the  present  study  does  not  provide  sufficient  data  for  such 
comparisons*  Staff  members  of  the  State  Occupational  Research  Unit  know 
of  no  data  sufficiently  reliable  and  comprehensive  in  Idaho  which  could 
be  used  as  a basis  for  a comparative  study*  Ginsberg  (1963)*  cited  ear- 
lier, points  out  the  difficulties  encountered  when  occupational  groups 
are  compared*  The  best  that  can  be  accomplished  in  the  present  study  is 
to  consider  the  results  at  face  value,  and  suggest  that  services  and  bene- 
fits which  are  infrequently  provided  be  considered  further  by  those  con- 
cerned with  effecting  improvements  in  nursing* 

A fourth  point  of  discussion  pertains  to  the  instrument  used  to  ob- 
tain the  basic  data*  It  seems  likely  that  the  questionnaire  developed 
for  the  study  was  too  lengthy  and  detailed*  Even  though  field  tests  indi- 
cated the  questionnaire  could  be  completed  in  one  hour  or  less,  persons 
in  several  facilities  did  not  answer  ell  of  the  questions  for  reasons  not 
readily  apparent*  The  response  rate  was  fairly  satisfactory  for  hospitals 
(83*9  per  cent),  but  less  satisfactory  for  nursing  homes  (6^*8  per  cent)* 
More  important  than  the  overall  response  rates,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  respondents  omitted  answers  to  several  questions*  Conse- 
quently, it  is  unlikely  that  the  results  for  several  questions  are  repre- 
sentative of  all  facilities*  This  is  unfortunate,  in  that  certain  results 
may  be  biased  and  misleading*  Future  studies  perhaps  should  not  depend 
upon  questionnaire  methods,  but  rather  should  arrange  for  data  collections 
through  personal  interviews* 

A fifth  and  final  point  pertains  to  the  possibility  of  the  data 
changing  with  the  passage  of  time*  As  indicated  earlier  in  this  report, 
the  questionnaires  were  mailed  early  in  May,  I966,  and  the  majority  were 
returned  within  one  month*  More  than  half  a year  has  thus  elapsed  since 
these  data  were  collected*  Several  changes  could  easily  have  occurred 
which  would  alter  the  ranges,  percentages,  etc*  for  several  questions* 
Indeed,  changes  have  occurred  in  salaries,  thus  requiring  upward  adjust- 
ments in  the  salary  figures  reported  for  question  11*  The  Idaho  Hospital 
Association  reported  that  nursing  salaries  at  all  levels  in  Idaho  hos- 
pitals had  increased  about  15  per  cent  by  the  end  of  I966,  and  the  Idaho  . 
Association  of  Licensed  Nursing  Homes  reported  similar  increases  of  10 
to  15  per  cent  in  Idaho  nursing  homes*  The  two  Associations  stated  that 
further  salary  negotiations  and  adjustments  likely  would  occur  during  the/ 
present  year*  A follow-up  study  designed  to  up-date  the  results  of  the  i 
present  study  thus  would  be  most  timely  and  appropriate* 
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Conclusions 

Based  on  the  results,  interpretations,  and  discussions  presented  in 

the  preceding  pages  of  this  report,  the  following  conclusions  seem  justi- 
fied: 

1.  The  nursing  profession  in  recent  years  has  been  characterized  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  self  examination  and  attempts  to  improve  their 
remuneration  and  working  conditions.  Many  of  these  efforts  have  been 
successful • 

2.  Efforts  to  improve  nursing  in  Idaho  in  regard  to  salary,  supply  of 
trained  personnel,  and  general  working  conditions  may  be  expected  to 
continue. 

3.  The  results  of  this  study  should  not  be  interpreted  as  indications 
that  the  nursing  profession  is  better  than,  poorer  than,  or  equal  to 
any  other  occupational  group*  Rather,  the  data  are  presented  for  use 
by  educators,  medical  personnel,  other  interested  and  qualified  per- 
sons, and  by  the  nursing  profession  itself  as  a partial  basis  for  ne- 
gotiations and  activities  which  will  improve  the  conditions  in  which 
the  individual  nurse  must  function  and  thus  improve  the  services  she 
provides. 

4.  A follow-up  study  should  be  made  to  up-date  the  results  obtained  in 
the  present  study.  Personal  interviews  should  be  used  instead  of  a 
questionnaire  to  obtain  the  desired  data. 

5.  Medical  facilities  in  Idaho  vary  over  a wide  range  in  regard  to  such 
items  as  number  of  beds,  size  of  area  served,  and  population  served. 

6*  Nurses  are  in  short  supply  and  an  increased  demand  for  nursing  per- 
sonnel may  be  expected  to  develop  between  now  and  1970.  This  is  sup- 
ported  by  large  numbers  of  budgeted  vacancies,  increases  anticipated 
to  provide  services  under  the  Medicare  program,  expansions  of  present 
facilities  or  new  facilities,  and  statements  describing  general  per- 
sonnel shortages  by  several  respondents. 

7*  Nurses  as  a group  are  characterized  by  relatively  frequent  movements 
between  medical  facilities  and  in  and  out  of  the  labor  force.  Re- 
placements  for  those  leaving  their  jobs  may  exceed  29  per  cent  of  the 
total  employment  in  any  one  year. 

\8.  Responses  from  individual  questionnaires  are  presented  in  two  Appen- 
. dixes,  and  interested  readers  are  encouraged  to  apply  additional  sta- 
tistical analyses  to  these  data  to  suit  their  own  individual  purposes. 

9*  The  data  presented  are  largely  quantitative  in  nature.  Certain  xuali- 
tative  interpretations  or  conclusions  therefore  are  not  possible  for 
several  items  in  the  questionnaire. 
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10*  Questionnaire  responses  reported  in  the  study  are  more  than  six 

months  old  and  thus  may  not  represent  the  current  state  of  affairs. 
Salary  figures  are  known  to  have  increased  by  the  end  of  1966,  and 
the  salary  figures  reported  in  this  publication  must  be  adjusted 
upward* 

The  State  Occupational  Research  Unit  presents  this  study  to  the 
nursing  profession,  medical  personnel,  educators,  employment  and  person- 
nel officials,  and  other  interested  and  qualified  groups  with  the  hope  . 
that  it  will  play  some  part  in  improving  the  Idaho  nursing  profession  ‘ 
and  the  services  it  renders  to  our  citizens* 
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APPB9DIX  A 

HOSPITALS  KESFONOIN6  TO  QUESTCONNAIKBS 


Ashton  Memorial  Hospital 
Bannock  Memorial  Hospital 
Bear  Lake  Memorial  Hospital 

Ashton,  Idaho 
Pocatello,  Idaho 
Montpelier,  Idaho 

Benewah  Comonity  Hospital 
Bingham  Memorial  Hospital 
Bonner  General  Hospital 

St.  Maries,  Idaho 
Blackfoot,  Idaho 
Sandpoint,  Idaho 

Booth  Memorial  Hospital 
Boundary  County  Coaummity  Hospital 
Caldwell  Memorial  Hospital 

Boise,  Idaho 
Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho 
Caldwell,  Idaho 

Caribou  County  Hospital 
Cassia  Memorial  Hospital 

Cassia  Memorial  Hospital*  Convalescent  Center 

Soda  Springs,  Idaho 
Burley,  Idaho 
Burley,  Idaho 

Clearwater  Valley  Hospital 
Elk's  Behabilitation  Center 
Elmore  Memorial  Hospital 

Orofino,  Idaho 
Boise,  Idaho 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho 

Franklin  County  General  Memorial  Hospital 
Fremont  General  Hospital 
Gooding  County  Memorial  Hospital 

Preston,  Idaho 
St.  Anthony,  Idaho 
Gooding,  Idaho 

Grangeville  General  Hospital 
Gritman  Memorial  Hospital 
Idaho  State  School  & Hospital 

Grangeville,  Idaho 
Moscow,  Idaho 
Hampa,  Idaho 

Idaho  State  Tuberculosis  & Chest  Disease  Hospital 
Lake  City  General  Hospital 
Lost  Kivers  Hospital 

Gooding,  Idaho 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 
Arco,  Idaho 

Madison  Memorial  Hospital 
Magic  Valley  Memorial  Hospital 
Marsh  Valley  Hospital 

Rexburg,  Idaho 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Downey,  Idaho 

McCall  Memorial  Hospital 
Mercy  Hospital 
Minidoka  Memorial  Hospital 

McCall,  Idaho 
Hampa,  Idaho 
Kupert,  Idaho 

Oneida  Hospital 
Power  Cotmty  Hospital 
Samaritan  Community  Hospital 

Malad,  Idaho 
American  Falls,  Idaho 
Hampa,  Idaho 

St.  Alphonsus*  Hospital 
Stath  Hospital  North 
State  Hospital  South 

Boise,  Idaho 
Orofino,  Idaho 
Blackfoot,  Idaho 
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H0SPX1ALS  RESPONDING  TO  QUBStHQNMAIRBS  COONT*D) 


St.  Anthony  Coammnity  Hospital  Pocatello,  Idaho 

St.  Benedict's  Hospital  Jerome,  Idaho 

Steele  Memorial  Hospital  Salmon,  Idaho 


St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
St.  Luke's  Hospital 
St.  Mary's  Hospital 

IWin  Falls  Clinic  Hospital 
Valley  County  Hospital 
Veteran's  Administration  Hospital 

Welser  Memorial  Hospital 
West  Shoshone  General  Hospital 


Lewiston,  Idaho 
Boise,  Idaho 
Cottonwood,  Idaho 

IWln  Falls,  Idaho 
Cascade,  Idaho 
Boise,  Idaho 

Welser,  Idaho 
Kellogg,  Idaho 
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APPENDIX  B 

NURSING  BDMES  RESPONDING  TO  QUESTIONNAIRES 


Arcadian  Nursing  Hone 
Binghaoi  County  Nursing  Home 
Blakely  Nursing  Home 

Orofino,  Idaho 
Blackfoot,  Idaho 
Caldwell,  Idaho 

Boulevard  Nursing  Home 
Burley  Nursing  Home 
Carson  Nursing  Home 

Nampa,  Idaho 
Burley,  Idaho 
Rigby,  Idaho 

Casabello  Estate 

Elmore  Memorial  Nursing  Home 

Bueett  Talley  Manor  Nursing  Home 

Salmon,  Idaho 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho 
Bnmett,  Idaho 

Greenview  Oialet 
Hazeldel  Manor 

Hillcrest  Haven  Convalescent  Home 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Pocatello,  Idaho 

Idaho  County  Nursing  Home 
latah  Nursing  Home,  Inc. 
Lewiston  Manor,  Inc. 

Grangeville,  Idaho 
Moscow,  Idaho 
Lewiston,  Idaho 

Magic  Valley  Manor,  Inc. 
Midby  Nursing  Home 
Midland  Manor  Nursing  Home 

Wendell,  Idaho 
Nampa,  Idaho 
Nampa,  Idaho 

Orchards  Nursing  Home,  Inc. 
Park  View  E&inor  Nursing  Home 
Payette  Valley  Sanitarium 

Lewiston,  Idaho 
Nampa,  Idaho 
Payette,  Idaho 

.Pinevood  Manor  Nursing  Home 

Power  County  Hospital,  Geriatrics  Unit 

Rexburg  Nursing  Home 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 
American  Falls,  Idaho 
Rexburg,  Idaho 

Sandpoint  Manor  Nursing  Home 
Shady  Lane  Guest  Home,  Inc. 
Shoshone  County  Nursing  Home 

Sandpoint,  Idaho 
Bnmett,  Idaho 
Wallace,  Idaho 

Skyview  Manor,  Inc. 
Somerville  Home 
Starx  Nursing  Home 

IVin  Falls,  Idaho 
Lewiston,  Idaho 
TSain  Falls,  Idaho 

St.  Benedict's  Hospital,  Geriatrics  Unit 
Thompson  Nursing  Home 
Treasure  Valley  Manor 

Boise,  Idaho 
Boise,  Idaho 
Boise,  Idaho 

Valleyview  Nursing  Home 
Wood  River  Convalescent  Center 

Lava  Hot  Springs,  Idaho 
Shoshone,  Idaho 
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1 


{ 

1 


l! 

0 


b 


U 

U 


: 

i 


e: 


APPENDIX  C 

QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  FOR  HOSPITALS 
Total  N = 47 

Question  ^ 2 


No  answer 3 

a*  Oeneral  Hospital  30 

b*  Nursing  Home 0 

c*  Psychiatric 2 

d*  Rekabili tation  1 

e*  Hospital -Nursing  Home  • • • 6 

f*  Other  (specify) 3* 


^1*  Diagnosis  and  Service  Clinic;  Intensive  Care  Hospital* 
2*  Tuberculosis  Hospital* 

3*  Maternity  Home  and  Hospital* 


Question  # 3 

No 

answer  * * * 

* * 

* 1 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Beds  Frequency 

Beds 

Frequency 

Beds 

Freouency 

8 1 

50  * * 

. . 5 

75  . . 

* * 1 

12 2 

51  . . 

* * 1 

93  . . 

* * 1 

15 1 

32  * * 

* * 1 

105  . . 

« * 2 

Ik 1 

35  . . 

* # 2 

127  . . 

* * 1 

16 1 

36  * * 

* * 1 

150  * * 

* * 1 

17 3 

37  . . 

* * 1 

150  * * 

. * 1 

19 1 

39  . . 

* * 1 

151  . . 

* * 1 

21 1 

40  . . 

' * . 1 

157  . . 

* . 1 

22 1 

50  * * 

* * 1 

160  * * 

* * 1 

26 1 

58  * * 

* « 2 

205  . . 

* * 1 

27 2 

60  * * 

* * 2 

576  * * 

* * 1 

28 1 

65  . . 

* * 1 

^59  . . 

« * 1 

Question  # k 

No 

answer  * * * 

* * 

* 1 

No 

geographical 

limit  * * 

* * 

* 2 

Area  Served 

Frequency 

Area 

Served 

Frequency 

One  city,  stir  rounding  area  * * 9 

Parts  of 

k counties  * • 

* * • • 1 

One-half  a county  1 

* * 

* * * * 1 

Ten  counties 

* * * *1 

One  county  

* * 

* * * «16 

Thirty-four  < 

counties  * 

• * * *1 

One  county,  part  of 

another*  * 2 

State  of 

Xd^ho  • • • « 

4 * * * 2 

One  county,  part  of 

2 

others  * k 

Parts  of 

2 states  * * • 

* • • • 1 

One  county,  stirrounding  area  * 2 

Parts  of 

3 S1/£l1/GS  * * * 

• # • • 1 

Two  counties  * * * * 

* * 

* * * « 1 

Idaho,  parts 

of  k other 

states*! 

Parts  of  5 counties 

* 

• * * « 1 

S' 


\ 
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APPENDIX  C (CONT*D) 


Question  £ ^ 


No  answer 


Population 

Served 

1,700  . 
2,000  . 
5,580  . 
5,000  . 
7,000  . 
7,176  . 
7,271  . 
8,000  . 
8,840  . 


Question  £ 6 


Frequency 


Type  of  Position 


Population 

Served 


9,000  . 
9,544  . 
10,000  . 
13,000  . 
15,000  . 
18,000  . 
21,378  . 
25,000  . 
50,000  . 


Frequenc] 


Cumulative  Frequencj 
Full-Time  Employees 


Population 

Served 

55,000  . 

42.000  . 

45.000  . 

50.000  . 
70,000  . 

100,000  . 
170,000  . 
700,000  . 


Frequency 


Cumulative  Frequency 
Part-Time  Employees 


Director  and  Assistant 42 5 

Supervisor  and  Assistant  ****93  4l 

Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  * * * *169 31 

General  Duty  Nurse  316 251 

Practical  Nurse 627  166 

Nurse  Aide 697  149 

Totals 1,944  643 

Total  Employees  Per  Facility* 

Fu'^l-Time  Employees 


Total 

Employees 


Total 

Frequency  Employees 


Total 

Frequency  Employees 


Frequenc] 


Total  » 1944 


^aestion  £ 6 Cont'd 


APPENDIX  C (C0NT»D) 


Total  Employees  Per  Facility « 
Part-Time  Employees 


Total 

Employees 


Total 

Frequency  Employees 


Total 

Frequency  Employees 


Frequenc: 


Total  « 643 


Question  £ J 


Cumulative  Frequency 
Type  of  Position  Full-Time  Employees 


Cumulative  Frequencj 
Part-Time  Employees 


a*  Director  and  Assistant  *•**  6 0 

b*  Supervisor  and  Assistant  *..13  3 

c*  Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  *.*30  2 

d.  General  Duty  Nurse 69 11 

e*  Practical  Nurse 132 6 

f*  Nurse  Aide 110 17 

Totals 362 39 

Facilities  reporting 

no  vacancies  ••••  9 ^«.3B 


Total  Budgeted  Vacancies  Per  Facility ♦ 
Full-Time  Employees 


Total 

Frequency  Vacancies 


Total 

Frequency  Vacancies 


Frequenc: 


Total  vacancies  = 362 


APPENDIX  C (CONT*D) 


Question  ^ J Cont*  d 


Total  Budgeted  Vacancies  Per  Facility, 
Part-Time  Employees 


Total 

Vacancies 


Total 

Frequency  Vacancies 


Total 

Frequency  Vacancies 


Frequenc: 


Total  vacancies  = 39 


Question  ^ 8 


Cumulative  Frequencj 
Type  of  Position  Full-Time  Employees 


Cumulative  Frequency 
Part-Time  Employees 


Director  and  Assistant 3 0 

Supervisor  and  Assistant  ««.6  7 

Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  «««19  2 

General  Duty  Nurse  •*,*•*  110  31 

Practical  Nurse 132 37 

Nurse  Aide 273  31 

Totals 3^3 1^3 


Facilities  reporting 
no  new  employees 


Total 

Employees 


Total  New  Employees  Per  Facility, 
Full-Time  Employees 


Total 

Frequency  Employees 


Total 

Freq uency  Employees 


Frequenci 


Total  =*  3^-3 


APPENDIX  C (CONT»D) 


Question  £ 8 Cont*d 


Total  Nev  Employees  Per  Facility » 
Part-Time  Employees 


Total 

Employees 


Prequenc; 


Total 

Employees 


Freguenc; 


Total 

Employees 


Frequenc] 


0 • • # « • « 20 

6 

"^  » * * * • * 3 




^ » * * * • » 2 

2 

7 1 

9******  1 

Total  = Ike 


10 

11****«* 
17  ♦ ♦ • • J • 
31 


Question  £ 2 


Yes  #•«#•««««#««•  28 
No. 19 

If  Yes*  types  of  positions  listed: 


Type  of  Position 


Frequency  of  Response 


Supervisor  and  Assistant  1 

Head  Nurse  and  Assistant 1 

Oeneral  Duty  Nurse 1^ 

Practical  Nurse  18 

Nurse  Aide 3 

Oeneral  Clerical  1 

Question  £ 10 

No  answer  •**•*♦•*•  6 

None 6 

Individual  Responses 

L«  Fifty-five  bed  unit  planned  with  intensive  care  unit  integpirated  into 
general  hospital*  RNst  19$  LPNs:  17* 

I*  Plan  to  construct  new  120-bed  hospital  (begins  Dec*«  1966)*  Increase 
in  General  Duty  Nurses*  Practical  Nurses  and  Nurse  Aides  (no  numbers 
given), 

}*  Add  10-bed  nursing  home;  practical  nurses  (no  numbers  given), 

I-,  No  changes*  but  need  RNs  (no  number  given), 

}•  More  General  Duty  Nurses  and  also  Aides  (no  numbers  given).  Present 
facility  being  remodeled  with  a wing  added— will. increase  hospital 
bed  capacity  to  21  beds  and  a l6-bed  convalescent  unit  to  be  included 
in  the  change* 

)*  A 20  per  cent  increase  in  nursing  personnel  by  1970  due  to  construc- 
tion of  a new  facility  (no  number  given). 


WU|JIUU«« 


APPENDIX  C (CONT'D) 


tost  ion  £ ^ Cont*d 

f»  Impossible  to  anticipate*  Have  just  moved  into  a new  facility  and 
need  more  doctors  on  staff* 

)*  Nothing  definite*  Thinking  of  expanding  to  an  extended  care  unit. 

)*  Both  RNs  and  LPNs  (no  numbers  given)  in  order  to  maintain  adequate 
team  nursing* 

)*  Cannot  forsee* 

.*  Full-time— 1 Director  of  Nursing  Service;  4 RNs  as  Head  Nurses;  IJ 
Aides;  6 LPNs*  Part-time— 1 RN  as  Head  Nurse;  ? Aides;  1 LPN* 

RNs  and  LPNs  (no  numbers  given). 

J*  New  hospital  building,  new  rehab*  quarters,  new  admin*  building. 

Main  requirements  in  new  personnel  will  be  RNs  (lO)  and  LPNs  (13) « 
h*  More  aide  help  for  a larger  Central  Service*  Added  RN  help  for 
Intensive  Care  TTnit  (no  numbexB  given) « 

)•  Planning  to  construct  a new  facility,  but  do  not  anticipate  any  addi- 
tional beds*  No  increase  x>lanned* 

>*  Increase  due  to  expanded  facilities  (no  numbers  or  types  given)* 

^*  We  do  need  a supervisor  of  ntirses*  We  have  no  immediate  plans  to 
increase  our  facility. 

)«  Two  nurse  aides. 

)*  Plan  a new  facility* 

)*  We  should  have  an  addition  of  12  beds. 

.*  RN— 10;  LPN— 30;  Aidea— ??  New  wings— approximately  one  hundred 
new  beds* 

!*  A 13  per  cent  increase  in  all  categories* 

S*  RN  and  LPN  (no  numbers  given)* 

h*  Assistant  to  Director;  1 more  superior;  3 head  nurses;  staff  ntirse; 

technicians  (no  number  for  last  entry)* 

).  Expanding  to  twice  the  size  facility  (new  hospital  and  nursing  home) 
so  expect  twice  the  number  of  all  nursing  personnel* 

»*  It  will  depend  on  budget  allocated  by  the  legislature* 

^*  Supervisors  and  assistants — practical  nurses  (no  numbers  given)*  At 
this  time  we  are  adding  10  beds  to  hospital. 

).  Increase  in  nursing  staff  and  will  probably  expand  our  present  facil- 
ity (no  number  given^* 

)*  RNs  (no  number  given)  and  2 LPNs*  (head  nurse  placement  for  the  RN) 

)•  Need  more  professional  nurses  (the  4-year  type  of  which  we  don't  have 
now*  Few  to  no  aides  and  more  LPNs  or  nursing  technicians  (no  numbers 
given)* 

.*  Two  more  RNs.  Presently  constructing  4 more  rooms  and  will  add  bath- 
rooms to  the  present  rooms,  giving  us  a total  of  2 more  additional 
rooms,  29  beds* 

I*  No  additions  to  building*  RNs  needed  (no  number  given)* 

J*  None— operating  on  a provisional  license,  and  will  be  conducting  pre- 
natal clinics  only,  after  1st  of  July,  1966*  Deliveries  will  take 
place  in  the  General  Hospital*  Patients  will  receive  pre-natal  and 
post-partum  nursing  care  only* 
h*  Not  projected  at  this  Ume. 

)*  Expect  very  little  increase  in  present  staff,  even  though  a need 
exists,  until  such  time  as  the  local  college  has  established  its 
contemplated  professional  nursing  course* 
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APPENDIX  C (CONT'D) 


Q.ueation  ^ 11 


Type  of  Poaition 
a.  Director  and  Aaaiatant 
No  £ui3wer  (atart«):  18 

No  answer  (max*):  2? 

b*  Supervisor  and  Assistant 
No  answer  (start*):  23 

No  answer  (max*):  24 


c* 


i 


Head  Nurse  and  Assistant 
No  answer  (start*):  l4 
No  answer  (max* ) : 16 


d*  General  Duty  Nurbe 

No  answer  (start*):  3 

No  answer  (max* ) : l6 


e* 


Practical  Nurse 


Starting  Monthly  Maximum  Monthly 

SfJ-ara  Salary 


«350, 

385, 

390, 

420, 

$420, 

425, 

425, 

451, 

425, 

435, 

450, 

450, 

500, 

500, 

500, 

500, 

450, 

450, 

450, 

450, 

500, 

510, 

520, 

525, 

450, 

460, 

460, 

460, 

525, 

550, 

559, 

582, 

460, 

460, 

500, 

500, 

600, 

679, 

679, 

679, 

500, 

520, 

525, 

540, 

679. 

692, 

825, 

1160* 

559, 

559, 

600, 

800, 

885. 

*350, 

350, 

368, 

372, 

$335, 

370, 

400, 

400, 

380, 

390, 

400, 

400, 

418, 

435, 

459, 

440, 

405, 

405, 

410, 

415, 

450, 

453, 

475, 

475, 

417, 

417, 

420, 

425, 

485, 

491, 

500, 

507, 

431, 

450, 

450, 

460, 

507, 

550, 

559, 

559, 

460, 

475, 

625, 

680. 

600, 

680, 

976* 

$310, 

310, 

330, 

345, 

$350, 

360, 

380, 

390, 

350, 

350, 

350, 

360, 

390, 

400, 

400, 

400, 

366, 

369, 

370, 

373, 

407, 

417, 

418, 

425, 

375, 

378, 

378, 

378, 

425, 

427, 

450, 

432, 

378, 

378, 

378, 

380, 

435, 

440, 

441, 

448, 

385, 

390, 

390, 

395, 

455, 

460, 

460, 

460, 

400, 

400, 

400, 

405, 

460, 

550, 

600, 

629, 

405, 

410, 

420, 

600, 

976. 

623. 

*300, 

300, 

325, 

330, 

$355, 

363, 

370, 

370, 

330, 

335, 

335, 

337, 

385, 

385, 

389, 

390, 

340, 

345, 

345, 

345, 

390, 

400, 

400, 

400, 

343, 

345, 

350, 

350, 

400, 

402, 

405, 

407, 

350, 

350, 

350, 

351, 

410, 

410, 

415, 

415, 

351, 

356, 

360, 

360, 

417, 

417, 

417, 

425, 

360, 

364, 

365, 

365, 

427, 

440, 

445, 

450, 

370, 

370, 

370, 

375, 

500, 

526;, 

708* 

375, 

375, 

375, 

385, 

385, 

396, 

400, 

402, 

450, 

475. 

*170, 

200, 

216, 

220, 

$235, 

240, 

250, 

260, 

225, 

229, 

230, 

230, 

260, 

263, 

265, 

270, 

230, 

230, 

235, 

235, 

278, 

280, 

280, 

285, 

237, 

240, 

240, 

245, 

286, 

288, 

290, 

290, 

245, 

250, 

250, 

250, 

290, 

300, 

300, 

304, 

250, 

250, 

250, 

251, 

310, 

311, 

313, 

317, 

251, 

253, 

255, 

260, 

325, 

330, 

330, 

343, 

260, 

260, 

260, 

260, 

343, 

343, 

343, 

350, 

275, 

282, 

282, 

282, 

360, 

503. 

282, 

285, 

292, 

300, 

340, 

546* 

a 


1 


I 


I 


No  answer  (start*):  3 

No  answer  (max*):  1? 


APPENDIX  C (CONT»D) 


.,  .i- 


Question  £ 11  Cent* d 


I 


Starting  Monthly  Maximum  Monthly 
Type  of  Position  Salary  Salary 


Nurse  Aide 

$160, 

160, 

168, 

175, 

$180, 

210, 

215, 

215 

No  answer  (start.):  9 

176, 

176, 

176, 

177, 

219, 

220, 

220, 

220 

180, 

180, 

183, 

185, 

221, 

222, 

225, 

230 

No  answer  (max.):  13 

185, 

190, 

19'f, 

195, 

230, 

233, 

235, 

235 

196, 

196, 

198, 

199, 

235, 

239, 

245, 

246 

200, 

200, 

200, 

200, 

250, 

250, 

260, 

264 

200, 

203, 

205, 

205, 

264, 

265, 

269, 

275 

, 210, 

215, 

220, 

220, 

282, 

378, 

397, 

503 

221, 

232, 

232, 

232, 

232, 

318. 

Salary  Ranges 

^ Director  and  Assistant 


Monthly 

Monthly 

Salary 

Frequency 

Salary 

$385  . 

• • 

. 1 

$460  « 

390  . 

• # 

. 1 

485  . 

420  . 

• • 

. 1 

499  . 

425  • 

# • 

• 1 

500  . 

435  . 

• « 

. 1 

510  . 

447  . 

« # 

• ^ 

525  * 

450  . 

• « 

« 1 

532  . 

458  . 

• • 

« 1 

540  . 

No  answer 

from  18 

facilities 

Supervisor 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Salary 

Frequency 

Salary 

$335  . 

• « 

. 3 

$417  . 

367  . 

• • 

. 3 

419  ♦ 

385  . 

• • 

. 1 

420  . 

387  . 

• • 

. 1 

425  • 

389  . 

• • 

. 1 

429  • 

395  . 

• • 

. 2 

435  . 

399  . 

• « 

« 1 

438  . 

400  . 

• « 

. 2 

439  . 

402  . 

« 2 

440  . 

405  • 

• • 

. 2 

445  . 

409  • 

• # 

. 1 

450  . 

4l4  . 

• • 

. 1 

455  . 

415  . 

. 2 

460  . 

No  answer 

from  22 

facilities 

Frequency 

Monthly 

Salary 

Frequency 

. . 5 

$550  . 

• • 

. 1 

. , 1 

572  . 

• • 

. 1 

« . 1 

600  . 

• • 

. 2 

.-  . 6 

614  . 

• • 

. 1 

. . 1 

647  . 

• • 

. 1 

. . 2 

800  . 

• • 

. 1 

« . 2 

825  • 

• • 

. 1 

. « 1 

977  . 

• • 

. 1 

1069  . 

• • 

. 1 

ind  Assistant 
Frequency 

Monthly 

Salary 

Frequency 

. . 5 

$470  . 

• • 

. 2 

. . 1 

475  . 

4 • 

. 1 

. . 3 

483  • 

• • 

. 1 

. . 6 

495  . 

• • 

. 2 

. . 1 

500  . 

• • 

. 2 

. . 3 

505  . 

• • 

. 1 

. . 4 

507  . 

• • 

. 1 

. . 3 

516  . 

• • 

. 2 

. . 4 

535  . 

• • 

. 1 

. . 1 

566  . 

• ^ 

. 1 

. . 5 

600  « 

• • 

. 1 

. . 2 

616  . 

• • 

. 2 

. . 1 

680  , 

• • 

. 1 

965  . 

• • 

. 1 

i , 


; ' 


i 


ji 


i 


I -) 


5 


1 


.1 


).ttestion  ^ ^ Cont*d 


APPENDIX  C (CONT»D) 


Head  Nurse  and  Assistant 


Mont  hi: 
Salary 


Freouenc: 


13^0  ....  1 
350  ....  5 
365  ....  3 
370  ....  1 
375  ....  3 

378  ....  2 

379  ....  1 
385  ....  2 
388  ....  1 
390  ....  6 

392  ....  1 

393  ....  2 

396  ....  3 

397  ....  5 

398  ....  1 

No  answer  from  18 


Mont  hi: 
Salary 

$400  . 
405  - 
407  . 

410  , 

411  , 
415  . 
417 
420 

422  . 

423 
425 
430 

435 

438 

439 

facilities 


Preouenc: 


General  Duty  Nurse 


Monthl: 

Salary 


Preauenc: 


Monthl: 

Salary 


Frequenc: 


Monthly 

Salary 

1440  . 
446  . 
450  . 
454  . 
457  . 

460  . 
466  . 
480  . 

550  . 
600  . 
623  . 

644  . 
666  . 
687  . 
708  . 
728  . 


Monthl: 

Salary 


Preouenc: 


Prequenc: 


1300  . 

# 

. 1 

$378 

# 

# 

# 

. 1 

1415 

# 

# 

« 

. 7 

310  . 

# 

* 1 

379 

# 

# 

# 

. 2 

417 

# 

# 

# 

. 1 

320  . 

# 

. 2 

380 

# 

# 

# 

. 9 

422 

# 

# 

# 

.24 

530  . 

# 

. 8 

381 

# 

# 

# 

. 3 

425 

# 

« 

« 

. 1 

337  . 

# 

. 1 

385 

« 

# 

# 

.16 

430 

# 

# 

. 2 

340  . 

# 

. 1 

388 

# 

# 

# 

. 2 

435 

# 

# 

# 

. 3 

343  . 

# 

. 1 

389 

# 

# 

# 

. 3 

450 

# 

# 

# 

. 2 

345  . 

. 2 

390 

# 

# 

# 

.10 

475 

# 

. 4 

347  . 

# 

. 3 

393 

# 

# 

# 

. 1 

507 

# 

# 

# 

. 3 

350  . 

# 

.19 

395 

# 

# 

. 7 

545 

# 

# 

« 

. 4 

353  . 

# 

. 3 

396 

# 

# 

# 

.26 

555 

• 

# 

• 

. 1 

355  . 

# 

. 2 

397 

# 

# 

# 

. 2 

563 

# 

# 

# 

. 2 

360  . 

# 

.14 

400 

# 

# 

# 

.13 

581 

# 

# 

. 5 

365  . 

# 

. 3 

405 

# 

# 

# 

. 8 

600 

# 

# 

# 

. 5 

370  . 

# 

.36 

407 

# 

# 

. 5 

636 

# 

# 

# 

. 1 

372  . 

# 

. 2 

410 

# 

# 

# 

. 2 

654 

# 

# 

# 

. 3 

375  . 

# 

.57 

413 

# 

# 

. 1 

690 

# 

# 

# 

. 1 

I 


APPENDIX  C (CONT*D) 


Question  £ ^ Cont  *d 

Practical  Nurse 


Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Salary 

Frequency 

Salary 

Frequency 

Salary 

Frequency 

«216  • 

• 

• 

• 1 

$260  . 

• 

• 

.39 

$296  . 

• 

• 

.16 

220  • 

• 2 

262  . 

• 

• 

. 7 

300  . 

• 

• 

.40 

224  . 

• 

• 

. 4 

263  . 

• 

• 

• 9 

301  . 

• 

. 5 

225  . 

• 

• 

. 4 

265  . 

• 

• 

.22 

302  . 

• 

. 3 

230  . 

.19 

268  . 

• 

• 

. 8 

304  . 

• 

• 

. 2 

234  . 

• 

• 

. 3 

269  . 

• 

• 

. 2 

305  . 

• 

• 

. 5 

235  . 

• 

• 

.24 

270  . 

• 

• 

.17 

310  . 

• 

• 

.21 

240  * 

• 

• 

.18 

273  . 

• 

• 

. 4 

311  . 

• 

• 

.21 

241  . 

• 

• 

. 5 

275  . 

• 

• 

.12 

315  . 

• 

• 

. 3 

242  . 

• 

• 

. 5 

276  . 

• 

• 

. 1 

320  . 

• 

• 

. 1 

245  . 

• 

• 

. 9 

277  . 

• 

. 2 

325  . 

• 

• 

. 2 

246  • 

• 

. 3 

278  . 

• 

• 

. 5 

327  . 

• 

• 

.15 

247  . 

• 

• 

. 3 

280  . 

• 

• 

.25 

330  . 

• 

• 

. 1 

250  . 

• 

.33 

282  . 

• 

• 

.16 

343 . 

• 

• 

. 5 

252  . 

• 

. 2 

285  . 

• 

• 

. 6 

345 . 

• 

. 8 

253  . 

• 

• 

. 6 

286  . 

• 

.17 

350  . 

• 

• 

. 1 

255  . 

• 

• 

.11 

290  . 

.36 

357  . 

• 

• 

. 5 

258  . 

. 4 

292  . 

• 

• 

. 6 No 

answer  from  9 facilities 

Nurse 

Aide 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Salary 

Frequency 

Salary 

Frequency 

Salary 

Frequency 

$125  . 

• 

. 3 

$215  . 

• 

.18 

$260  . 

. 7 

175  . 

• 

• 

.12 

217  . 

• 

• 

. 1 

264  . 

• 

. 4 

176  . 

• 

. 2 

219  . 

• 

. 2 

269  . 

• 

.23 

177  . 

• 

.13 

220  . 

• 

• 

.32 

270  . 

• 

• 

. 3 

180  . 

• 

.11 

221  . 

• 

• 

. 3 

282  . 

• 

• 

.24 

181  . 

• 

. 3 

224  . 

• 

• 

. 1 

296  . 

• 

• 

. 3 

186  • 

• 

. 1 

225  . 

• 

• 

.15 

311  . 

• 

. 8 

187  . 

# 

# 

. 1 

226  . 

• 

. 2 

325  . 

• 

. 1 

190  . 

• 

• 

. 5 

227  . 

• 

• 

. 1 

327  . 

• 

. 2 

194  . 

• 

• 

. 2 

229  . 

• 

• 

.10 

343 . 

• 

. 2 

195  . 

• 

• 

. 5 

230  . 

• 

.11 

360  . 

• 

• 

. 3 

196  . 

• 

.13 

231  . 

• 

• 

. 1 

368  . 

• 

. 6 

199  . 

• 

• 

.19 

232  . 

• 

• 

.61 

378  . 

• 

• 

. 3 

200  . 

• 

• 

.65 

235 . 

• 

. 8 

380  . 

• 

• 

. 3 

201  . 

• 

• 

. 2 

238  . 

• 

• 

. 7 

392  . 

• 

. 3 

202  . 

• 

• 

. 1 

240  . 

• 

• 

. 8 

397 . 

• 

. 1 

204  . 

• 

.22 

242  . 

• 

• 

. 2 

4l6  . 

• 

. 1 

205  . 

• 

.27 

244  . 

• 

.39 

425  . 

• 

. 4 

206  • 

• 

. 1 

245  . 

• 

• 

. 6 

439 . 

. 2 

209  • 

• 

• 

. 5 

246  . 

• 

• 

. 3 

450  . 

• 

• 

. 6 

210  . 

• 

• 

.36 

250  . 

• 

• 

. 1 

465  . 

• 

. 4 

211  . 

• 

• 

. 1 

255 . 

• 

• 

. 2 

478  . 

• 

. 3 

212  • 

• 

. 1 

256 . 

• 

• 

.32  No 

answer  from  12  facilities 

APPMDIX  C (CONT»D) 


i 


f- 

r 

[ 


t 

F 


Question  ^ 12 

Director  and  Assistant 

i on 

Extra  Fay 

i ss. 

Extra  Pay 

£ on  Extra  Pay 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift  Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

1 . 

. *15.57 

No  answer  t kS 

\ 

Supervisor  and  Assistant 

1 on 

Extra  Pay 

Extra  Pay 

f on  Ext^ra  Pay 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift  Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

1 . 

. *15.00 

2 . 

. none 

1 . . $25.00 

1 . 

. $10.00 

1 . 

• 10«00 

1 . 

. none 

1 . . 25.00 

1 . 

. none 

2 • 

• none 

2 . 

. $10.00 

1 . . none 

1 . 

. 25.00 

1 . 

• 10«00 

1 . 

. 19.00 

No  answer:  33 

Head  Nurse  and  Assistant 

i.  ®a 

Extra  Pay 

f on 

Extra  Pa^ 

£ on  Extra  Pay 

# on 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift  Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

1 . 

• none 

1 o 

. none 

^ . . $20.00 

k . 

. $20.00 

3 . 

• $12.50 

3 . 

« $10.00 

1 . . 10.00 

3 . 

. 25.00 

5 . 

• none 

7 . 

. 10.00 

2 . . none 

2 . 

. 10.00 

2 • 

• 10.00 

2 . 

. none 

1 . . none 

2 . 

. 6^ 

1 . 

. none 

1 . 

. none 

Ho  answer:  29 

General  Duty  Nurse 

i ss. 

Extra  Pay 

i.  5a 

Extra  Pay 

£ on  Extra  Pay 

£ 2£ 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift  Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

2 • 

. $10.00 

2 . 

« none 

1 . . $10.00 

1 . 

« none 

5 . 

. none 

9 . 

. $10.00 

1 . . none 

2 . 

. none 

5 . 

. 10.00 

k . 

. 10.00 

10  . . 10.00 

18  . 

. $15.57 

11  . 

. none 

3 . 

. none 

5 . . none 

k . 

. 25.00 

1 . 

. none 

3 . 

. none 

1 . . none 

2 . 

. 25.00 

2 • 

. 11.00 

2 . 

. 17.00 

1 . . 10.00 

1 . 

. 10.00 

2 • 

. 11.00 

3 . 

. 20.00 

Ho  answer:  21 

Practical  Nurse 

1 on 

Extra  Pay 

iss. 

Extra  Pay 

f on  Extra  Pay 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift  Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

1 • 

. none 

2 . 

. none 

15  . . * 5.00 

1 . 

. $ 5.50 

3 . 

. $15.00 

k . 

. * 5.50 

1 . . none 

k . 

. 10.38 

k . 

. 10.00 

2 . 

. 5.00 

4-  . . none 

6 . 

. 15.00 

6 . 

. 12.50 

k . 

. 5.50 

12  . . $ 5.00 

1 . 

. 15.00 

11  . 

. none 

2 . 

. none 

3 • . 10^  base 

1 . 

. 10.00 

1 . 

. none 

11  . 

. 10.00 

1 . . 10.00 

1 . 

. none 

16  • 

. none 

k . 

. 10.00 

1 . . none 

1 . 

. 5.00 

2 • 

. none 

2 . 

. none 

3 . . * 7.50 

3 . 

. 6% 

12  • 

. none 

2 . 

. 12.12 

9 . . 20.00 

Ho 

answer : 12 

11 


i 


I ^ t 


Question  £ ^ Cont  * d 


APPENDIX  C (CONT'D) 


Nurse  Aide 


t SJSL  Extra  Pay  £ on  Extra  Pay  # on  Extra  Pay  # ^ 

Shift  Per  Month  Shift  Per  Month  Shift  Per  Month  Shift 


• 

none 

3 

# 

$ 5.50 

4 

• 

• 

none 

2 

• 

• 

none 

10 

# 

5.50 

1 

• 

• 

none 

2 

• 

• 

$ 7.50 

9 

• 

10.00 

21 

• 

# 

none 

13 

• 

• 

none 

5 

• 

none 

2 

• 

• 

none 

6 

• 

none 

2 

none 

3 

• 

# 

10^  base 

1 

• 

• 

none 

3 

10.00 

2 

• 

# 

$10.00 

3 

• 

none 

3 

none 

6 

• 

• 

none 

5 

• 

Extra  Pay 
Per  Month 

none 

$ 5.50 
10.38 
none 
none 

5.00 

6% 


No  answer:  19 

Twenty-one  facilities  wrote  ”none,"  indicating  no  extra  pay  is  given. 
Question  £ 


£ on  Extra  Pay 
Shift  Per  Month 

1 . . $15.57 


Director  and  Assistant 

# ^ Extra  Pay  # ^ Extra  Pay 
Shift  Per  Month  Shift  Per  Month 

No  answer:  46 

Supervisor  and  Assistant 


# on  Extra  Pay 
Shift  Per  Month 


£ on 

Extra  Pay 

# on 

Extra  Pay 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

1 . 

. $10.00 

2 . 

. $10.00 

1 . 

. $25.00 

1 . 

. $10.00 

1 . 

. 10.00 

1 . 

• 20.00 

1 . 

. 25.00 

1 . 

. 25.00 

3 . 

. 12.50 

1 . 

. 19.00 

No 

answer:  37 

Head  Nurse  and  Assistant 

t 

Extra  Pay 

# on 

Extra  Pay 

# on 

Extra  Pay 

# on 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

2 . 

. $10.00 

7 . 

. $10.00 

4 . 

. $15.00 

1 . 

. $10.00 

2 . 

. 10.00 

5 . 

. 10.00 

1 . 

. 25.00 

2 . 

. 65^ 

2 . 

. 10.00 

1 . 

. 10.00 

No 

answer:  37 

General  Duty  Nurse 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

# on 

Extra  Pay 

# on 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

1 . 

. $10.00 

2 . 

. $10.00 

1 . 

. $16.80 

5 . 

. $25.00 

2 . 

. 12.50 

1 . 

. 10.00 

6 . 

. 25.00 

2 . 

. 40.00 

2 . 

. 10.00 

2 . 

. 17.00 

1 . 

. 10.00 

4 . 

. 10.00 

2 . 

. 11.00 

2 . 

. 10.00 

13  . 

. 15.57 

1 . 

. 10.00 

2 . 

. 11.00 

1 . 

. 10.00 

No 

answer:  29 

Question  £ ^ Cont * d 


APPENDIX  C (CONT’D) 


Practical  Nurse 


£ on 

Extra  Pay 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

t ss. 

Extra  Pay 

# on 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

1 * 

* $10*00 

2 * 

* $20*00 

1 . 

* $16*80 

5 . 

* $10.38 

2 . 

* 10*00 

4 * 

* 10*00 

6 * 

. 5.00 

4 * 

* 15.00 

7 . 

* 12*50 

10  * 

* 10*00 

1 . 

. 10.00 

1 . 

* 15.00 

2 * 

♦ 5.50 

1 * 

* 10*00 

2 * 

. 7.50 

1 . 

. 10.00 

2 * 

* 5.00 

1 * 

* 12*12 

5 . 

. 15.00 

1 . 

. 10.00 

5 . 

. 5.50 

7 . 

* 10.00  1 . 
No  answer:  23 

Nurse  Aide 

. 5.50 

1 . 

* 6^ 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

t 2£ 

Extra  Pay 

# on 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

1 . 

* $ 7.50 

1 * 

* $10*00 

1 . 

* $10*00 

5 . 

* $10*38 

4 * 

. 5.50 

1 * 

* 10.00 

5 . 

* 10^  base 

2 * 

VO 

8 * 

. 5.50 

2 * 

* 10*00 

2 * 

. 5.50 

No  answer:  3^ 

Nineteen  facilities  wrote  "none,"  indicating  no  extra  pay  is  given* 
Question  £ l4 

No  answer 1 

Straight  time  pay 23 

Compensatory  time  off  • • • «l6 
Time  and  a half  pay 6 


Other 


^1*  A combination  of  all  three  is  used*  Some  nurses  prefer  the 

extra  time  off  to  being  paid*  We  pay  more  for  emergency  calls, 
emibulance  duty,  etc* 

2*  Iterked  "c*'  also*  For  holidays  we  pay  double* 

3*  I3»00  if  on  call  and  $10*00  if  called  for  a case* 


tost ion  £ 15 


Question  £ ^ 


No  answer 1 

Yes 40 

No 6 


No  answer *6 

Length  of  service «l6 

Merit  only ««4 

Service  and  merit  * • • « * *21 

Additional  education  • * * * 4 

Other *5^ 


^ '^7- 


1 ? 


APPENDIX  C (CONT*D) 


Question  £ 1^  Cont  *d 

^1*  Checked  **a'*  also*  Merit  and  experience  for  Aides* 

2*  Cost  of  living  increase  per  Board  of  Directors* 

3*  Combination  of  A-B-C* 

4*  Registered  Nurses— c and  d*  LPN  and  Nursing  Assistant— c* 
3*  Blanket  percentage  increase  to  all  employees  annually* 

Question  £ 


No  maximum  or  no  regulation 9 

No  answer 6 

1)^  years 1 

2 years 3 

3 years  8 

33^  years 2 

4 years  8 

43^  years  1 

3 years  4 

6 years 2 

63^  years 1 

16  years 1 

20  years 1 

Question  £ 18 

None 20 

Rooms 1 

One  or  more  meals «18 

Laundry  of  unii ^rms  6 

Allowance  for  purchase  of  uniforms  * « 1 

Discount  on  drugs 12 

Other 7* 


*1*  Fifty  per  cent  on  meals  (checked  both  f and  g). 

2*  Insurance  medical  and  retirement* 

' 3*  Laboratory  and  x-ray* 

; 4*  Also  discounts  on  supplies  and  hospital  services* 

3*  Ten  per  cent  discount  on  personal  hospitalization. 
6*  Insurance  and  retirement. 

7*  Discount  on  hospital  bills* 

Question  £ 1£ 


! 

1 


i 


No  answer 
Yes  * * * 
No  * * * 


1 

10 

36 


APPENDIX  C (CONT'D) 


Question  20 


No  answer 2 

No 29 


1*  No  fringe  benefits  for  part-time;  daily  rate  of  pay  is  higher* 

2*  Part-time  fiN  start  at  $18.00  shift  and  LPN  start  at  $12*00  shift 
(slightly  higher  than  full-time)* 

3*  Yacation-sick  leave  benefits,  salary  (no  description)* 

4*  Part-time  paid  por  shift  and  per  hour;  500  additional  for  evening 
and  night  shifts  (not  stated  if  part-time  paid  more  at  hourly  rate)* 
5*  Those  working  less  than  2 hours  per  week  not  covered  by  insurance* 

6*  Vacations,  discounts,  sick-leave  are  pro-rated*  Holiday  is  double 
pay  if  worked* 

7*  No  vacation — no  sick  leave— no  holidays— no  insurance* 

8*  Part-time  paid  hourly  (not  given);  no  regular  salary  increases* 

9*  Part-time  do  not  receive  paid  vacations,  paid  sick  leave,  or  paid 
holidays. 

10*  Part-time  employees  often  work  at  their  own  convenience  and  do  not 
receive  the  fringe  benefits* 

11.  Salary  increases  based  more  on  merit  than  length  of  service* 

12*  No  longevity  to  part-time  workers* 

13*  Less  than  1^  days  per  month  receives  no  benefits  (apparently  means 
no  fringe  benefits)* 

1^*  No  part-time  employees* 

15*  Part-time  do  not  get  benefits  (fringe)  if  work  under  20  hours,  per 
week* 

l6*  No  vacations — no  holidays— no  paid  sick  leave* 

Question  ^ 21 


No  answer 1 

Yes ^0 

No 6 

Question  £ 22 

No  answer 7 

Blue  Cross 27 

Medical  Service  Bureau  « * * 6 

Other 7* 


^1*  Idaho  Muninoipal  League  Group  Insurance  (2  facilities)* 
2*  Business  Men's  Assurance  (3  facilities)* 

3*  Metropolitan— Comprehensive,  $25*00  deductable* 

4*  Group  Health-Major  Medioal--Prudential * 


APPENDIX  C (CONT*D) 


1 


j 

i 


f: 


le 
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i \ 


Question  £ 23 


Question  ^ 2k 


Question  £ 25 


Question  £ 26 


Question  # 27 


Question  £ 28 


No  answer 6 

Medical  facility 10 

Shared 26 

Employee  3 


No  answer 2 

Yes 45 

No  answer 1 


5 days 

6 days 

7 days 
10  days 
12  days 
l4  days 
16  days 


No  answer 1 

Yes 55 

No 13 


1 

2 

2 

6 

50 

4 

1 


No  answer  

i ' 

4 days  

j! 

6 days  

7 days  

8 days  

j 

9 days  

1 

10  days  

24  days  

i: 

No  answer 1 

Compensatory  time  off  • • • • 58 

Straight  time  pay 2 

Time  and  a half  pay 1 

Double  time  pay 11 

Other 0 


17 


APPENDIX  C (CONT»D) 


Question  £ 2£ 


5 days 2 

6 days • 1 

10  days 37 

12  days  3 

l4  days  1 

30  days 1 


Question  ^ 

Yes 

No 

Question  £ ^ 


Maximum  Days- 

Years  Required  Frequency 


3 days;  10  years  •••«••  1 

4 days;  10  years 1 

12  days;  2 years 1 

13  days;  3 years 3 

13  days;  3 years 3 

13  days;  9 years 1 

13  days;  10  years 3 

20  days;  3 years 1 

20  days;  10  years 3 

20  days;  11  years 1 

20  days;  13  years 3 

20  days;  16  years 1 

20  4ays;  20  years 1 

21  days;  10  years 1 

30  days;  10  years 2 

30  days;  13  years 1 

30  days;  20  years 1 


No  answer  from  13  facilities 

Question  £ ^ 


No  answer 1 

Yes 43 

No 1 


Question  £ ^ 


32 

15 


Yes 

No 


19 

28 


APPENDIX  C (CONT*D) 
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71 


Question  £ ^ 

No  answer 2J 

Paid  by  facility  4 

Shared  by  facility  and  employee  • . • • 15 
Paid  by  employee 1 

Question  £ ^ 


No 8 

1«  Part-time  employees  do  not  acrue  leave  time  or  other  benefits* 

2*  Five  days  paid  vacation  for  anyone  working  over  2k  hours  per  week 
(as  opposed  to  10  full-time)* 

5*  Part-time  no  paid  vacation  if  hours  rot  sufficient*  No  holiday 
time;  no  sick  leave  benefits* 

4*  Based  on  hours  worked — control  sick  leave  and  vacation  (apparently 
pro-rated) * 

5*  Part-time  earn  both  sick  leave  and  vacation  at  the  rate  of  1 day  per 
200  hours  (not  clear  how  this  differs  from  full-time)* 

6.  Sick  leave  to  full-time  only;  part-time  eligible  for  5 working  days 
vacation  after  132  8-hour  shifts  (contrast  with  10  days  for  full-time 
per  year) * 

7*  Employees  working  less  than  2 hours  per  week  not  covered  by  insurance* 

8.  No  paid  vacation* 

9*  Part-time  ^ have  Social  Security  coverage;  ^ not  have  any  others 
implied  in  questions  21-34* 

10.  Part-time  get  5 days  vacation  (compared  with  10)  and  3 holidays  (com- 
pared with  6)*  Part-time  work  regularly  at  least  20  hours  per  week* 

11 • Prorated* 

12.  Vacations,  sick  leave  are  pro-rated* 

13*  Part-time  receive  vacation  and  sick  leave  on  pro-rated  basis* 

14*  Based  on  hours  worked;  1 day  vacation  for  172  hours  worked* 

15*  Part-time  employees  do  not  have  insurance,  vacations,  or  sick  leave 
benefits* 

16.  In  proportion  to  full-time  employment  (refers  to  questions  25-29)* 

17*  Part-time  are  covered  under  Social  Security  (not  stated,  but  maybe 
others  6^  not  apply)* 

18.  No  group  insurance--no  earned  sick  leave— straight  wage  if  working- 
no  acrued  vacation* 

19*  Part-time  do  not  get  paid  for  holidays,  sick  leave,  or  vacation  time. 
20*  Part-time  acrue  5 days  vacation  (compared  with  10),  3 paid  holidays 
(compared  with  7)»  &nd  5 days  sick  leave  (compared  with  18)* 

21*  One-half  benefits  in  all,  except  sick  leave  (latter  not  explained)* 

22*  None  of  above  applies  to  part-time  employees. 

23*  Part-time  do  not  receive  fringe  benefits. 

24,  Part-time  no  fringe  benefits  except  Social  Security* 

25*  Part-time  paid  more  per  shift  with  no  fringe  benefits* 

26.  No  fringe  benefits  to  part-time,  except  pro-rated  vacation, 

27*  Part-time  employees  do  not  share  with  fringe  benefits. 


( 


i.J 
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APPENDIX  C (CONT*D) 


Question  ^ ^ Cont * d 


Part-time  receive  percentage  of  benefits  (apparently  pro-rated). 

No  sick  leave— no  holidays— no  paid  vacations. 

Anyone  working  less  than  l4  days  per  month— no  benefits. 

Vacation — pro  rated. 

Medical  insurance  available  to  members  of  nursing  staff  who  work  at 
least  60  hours  per  month.  No  other  fringe  benefits  to  part-time. 

No  part-time  workers. 

No  fringe  benefits  except  for  regular  part-time;  5 working  days  after 
one  year  (maybe  reference  to  vacation— 10  for  full-time— but  not 
stated) . 

*'yes”  —(but  nothing  else  stated). 

No  sick  leave— no  paid  vacation--no  holidays. 

Everything  is  pro-rated. 

Provisions  only  to  full-time  permanent;  permanent  part-time  merit 
increases  only. 

Fringe  benefits  not  given  to  part-time  employees. 


Question  ^ 56 


Question  f 


No  answer 4 

1954 1 

1957  1 

1959  1 

1960  2 

1961  3 

1962  1 

1963  1 

1964  2 

1965  13 

1966  . * * 16 


Question  £ 58 


Yes 

No 


Question  ^ ^ 


No  answer 15 

i960 1 

1962  1 

1963  1 

1964  5 

1965  5 

1966  19 


V 


Question  ^ kO 


APPENDIX  C(CONT*D) 


No  answer 2 

Yes  (but  no  description) ^ 

No 


1.  Limited  to  former  trained  nurses  wanting  to  return  to  profession, 

2.  Physician's  lectures;  training  films;  demonstrations,  etc* 

3*  Monthly  meeting  for  all  nursing  personnel  with  discussion  of  some 
professional  topic* 

4.  Most  employees  receive  1 hour  per  week  in-service  education. 

5*  Two  weeks  floor  orientation* 

6.  It  can  be  said  to  be  continuous  (no  other  description)* 

7*  Doctor's  lectures,  films,  nurses  meetings,  and  speakers* 

8.  Demonstration  of  present  equipment;  new  trends  in  medical  and  sur- 
gical therapy,  regarding  nursing  care* 

9*  New  employees  given  initial  training  when  needed  and  refresher 
courses* 

10,  Two  courses*  Basic— Fundamentals  of  Patient  Care  and  Orientation  to 
Organization*  Advanced— psychiatric  nursing  in  greater  depth* 

11*  For  new  Nurse  Aides,  orientation  to  nursing  and  basic  training  for 
Nursing  Assistants.  For  all— refresher  training  in  techniques  and 
advances  in  nursing  practice* 

12*  Monthly  educational  programs,  including  films,  speakers,  etc*  under 
the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Nurses* 

13*  Monthly  lectures  and  on-the-job  training* 

l4«  One  hour  per  week  in-service  of  varied  topics  presented  by  staff  and 
outside  speakers* 

15*  Full-time  in-service  director  with  weekly  meetings* 
l6*  Have  a monthly  meeting  with  films,  visiting  consultants*  Special 
training  given  where  and  when  needed* 

17*  Aides  work  directly  with  RN  supervision* 

18*  Meeting  each  month  for  nursing,  and  films  etc*  as  available* 

19*  Orientation;  on-going*  In-service* 

20*  Meetings  with  films,  lectures,  discussions,  etc* 

21*  Quarterly  workshops  for  all  nursing  personnel— semi-monthly  classes 
with  psychology  department  for  Registered  Nurses  and  classes  twice 
weekly  for  other  nursing  personnel* 

22*  A 24-hour  training  program  for  nurse  aides* 

23*  Films,  workshops  and  team  nursing* 

24*  Films,  lectures,  check  lists,  demonstrations,  orientation. 

25*  Regularly  scheduled  programs  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  films 
on  a variety  of  hospital-related  subjects* 

Question  ^ 


Left  blank  or  no  description 


• • • • 


1*  A 90-day  on-the-job  program. 


Try 


APPENDIX  C (CONT»D) 


Question  £ Cont*d 


2*  Orientation  (no  other  explanation)* 

3*  All  new  employees  are  g^iven  a planned  orientation  to  the  whole  insti* 
tut  ion* 

4*  A 3*hour  general  personnel  orientation* 

3*  Aides  must  take  instruction  for  a certain  number  of  hours* 

6*  Written  duties  and  hospital  policies* 

7*  Nursing:  staff  has  orientation  classes* 

8*  A 3-week  orientation  job  description  and  procedure  manual* 

9*  New  employees  made  familiar  with  all  departments  of  the  hospital  and 
advised  of  vacation,  sick  leave,  etc* 

10*  Included  in  in-service  training:— hospital  tour.  Merit  System,  rules 
of  Department  of  Health  and  hospital* 

11*  Includes  orientation  to  all  wards  and  shifts* 

12*  A 2-week  orientation;  3-hour  classroom  orientation*  The  rest  of  the 
2-week  period  on  the  job  training:  under  supervision* 

13*  Familiarization  with  the  facility* 

l4*  Full-time  in-service  director  with  weekly  meeting:s* 

13*  Works  with  experienced  person  until  oriented* 
l6*  A 2-day  review  and  orientation  by  a head  nurse* 

17*  Performed  by  head  nurse  and  immediate  supervisor* 

18*  New  employees  work  several  shifts  with  experienced  help* 

19*  A l6-hour  course  in  nursing:  duties,  then  quarterly  workshops— semi- 
monthly classes  with  psychology  department  for  Registered  Nurses,  and 
classes  twice  weekly  for  other  nursing  personnel* 

20*  A class  for  aides  conducted  by  the  Director  of  Nursing  with  demonstra- 
tions and  return  demonstrations* 

21*  Monthly  group  orientation  meetings  are  held  for  all  new  employees 

where  group  benefits  and  hospital  policies  are  discussed  and  explained* 
22*  New  employees  are  given  a complete  orientation  of  plant  and  general 
facilities  as  well  as  introduction  to  the  various  department  heads* 


Question  £ ^ 


No 

Left  blank  or  no  description  * * * * 
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1*  General  shortage  of  registered  nurses* 

2*  Lack  of  pay  adequate  to  normal  living* 

3*  There  does  not  seem  to  be  an  adequate  supply  of  nurses  in  the  area 
and  the  salary  scale  is  not  adequate  to  attract  personnel  from  other 
areas  * 

4*  (l)  Holding  competent  nursing  personnel  is  difficult  because  many 

are  "needed  at  home"  or  "move"  because  of  husband's  job  relocation* 

(2)  Holding  competent  nursing  service  personnel  is  difficult  when 
government  can  pay  30  per  cent  higher  wages  for  similar  work* 

(3)  Obtaining  competent  nursing  service  personnel  Is  difficult  when 
they  are  expected  to  work  the  less  desirable  3-11  and  11-7  shifts* 


■^^'TdTPPr^lJirt^  - ■ll"71^4^~-rrF''T7VTTri^  n 


APPENDIX  C (CONT*D) 


Question  ^ Cont *d 


Shortage  of  nurses*  Low  patient  load  due  to  shortage  of  doctors*  Low 
salary  scale  because  of  low  occupancy* 

We  are  now  In  the  process  of  rewriting  our  policies  and  advancing  our 
pay  schedule* 

Ve  employ  military  personnel  and  their  husbands  are  transferred  fre- 
quently* 

We  have,  apparently,  no  attraction  for  the  young  BN  graduate*  All  of 
our  RNa  are  here  because  their  husbands  work  In  this  area*  When  a BN 
leaves  (the  husband  finds  employment  elsewhere,  death,  retirement, 
etc*)  we  have  no  available  replacements*  We  have  never  hired  a young 
BN  graduate*  We  do  not  have  employed  every  BN  In  the  area  who  Is  wil- 
ling to  work*  None  of  our  recently  hired  BNs  came  here  to  nurse— they 
are  all  here  because  their  husband's  work  brought  them  here* 
Competition  for  employees  In  the  area  Is  high*  Seasonal  woods  work 
means  a high  turnover  In  spring  when  woods  open*  Low  pay  scale  com- 
pared to  most  other  Industries  In  area*  Few  BNs  and  LPNs  available 
In  area  for  employment  and  difficult  to  recruit  from  out  of  area  be- 
cause of  low  pay  scale— not  competitive* 

They  move  when  their  own  or  their  husband's  education  Is  completed* 

Our  BNs  whose  home  Is  here  have  long  employment  records* 

In  case  of  BN— due  to  required  rotation  of  tours  and  shifts* 

(l)  Geographic  location*  (2)  Low  salaries*  (j)  No  in-service 
education* 

Get  married,  have  babies,  or  move  along  with  husband  to  another  posi- 
tion* 

Our  BNs  have  left  because  of  husband  transfers*  Aides  have  the  great- 
est turnover,  because  of  type  and  class  (economic)  of  person  Involved* 
Low  wages;  small  commtmlty  with  small  numbers  of  available  trained 
help* 

Lack  of  available  qualified  persons*  Salaries  low* 

Personality  problems*  The  problem  that  causes  the  most  trouble  Is  the 
wife  who  is  resentful  because  she  has  to  work  to  help  support,  or  com- 
pletely support,  a family* 

College  student  wives  leave  when  husband's  school  Is  finished,  for 
summer  vacations,  or  transfers* 

Location  of  area*  Nothing  re:  housing  or  recreation  to  attract 

single  people* 

Agricultural  community  leads  Interests  away  from  nursing  to  farming 
activities,  particularly  with  young  children  to  care  for* 

Inadequate  salary;  lack  of  resource  of  new  graduates* 

Ve  are  unable  to  get  new  BNs  Into  our  locality,  probably  because  of 
geographic  location*  No  problem  In  holding  competent  nursing  staff 
as  most  of  our  employees  have  been  with  us  several  years* 

Shortage  of  LPNs*  Wage  scale  too  low  for  nurses  to  commute  from  other 
communities* 

The  only  problem  Is  that  we  are  In  a small  town  and  the  social  life 
Isn't  what  the  majority  would  want— no  employment  for  a husband  unless 
It  would  be  farming  so  married  nurses  do  not  come  Into  our  town* 
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APPENDIX  C (CONT'D) 


Question  £ 4^  Cont*d 

25*  Nursing  here  is  outmoded.  My  nurses  work  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
hospital » and  have  not  kept  up  with  the  times.  The  doctors  too  are 
behind  times  and  this  doesn't  help.  The  nurses  lack  for  mandatory 
continuing  education. 

26.  Agricultural  community  leads  interest  away  from  nursing  to  farming 
activities » particularly  with  young  children  to  care  for. 

27.  LPN  supply  has  been  inadequate.  Many  left  for  better  paying  positions 
at  another  hospital  and  in  nursing  homes. 

28.  Because  this  is  a farming  community,  we  lack  a so-called  "night  life" 
to  attract  young  single  nurses.  We  get  the  married  gals  only  when 
their  husbands  are  transferred  here.  Lack  of  a professional  nurse 
training  school  is  also  a contributing  factor. 


ftttestlon  £ 2 


APPENDIX  D 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  FOR  NURSING  HOMES 


No  answer 1 

a*  General  Hospital  0 

b*  Nursing  Home 33 

c*  Psychiatric  0 

d*  Rehabilitation  0 

e*  Hospltal*Nurslng  Home  « • • 0 

f*  Other  (specify) 1* 


^1*  Extended  care  facility* 
Question  £ ^ 


No  answer 


Number  of 
Beds 


Frequenc: 


Niimber  of 
Beds 

Frequency 

Number  of 
Beds 

37  . . 

* * * 1 

76  * * 

39  . . 

. . . 3 

84  * * 

44  * * 

* * * 1 

87  . . 

45  . . 

* * * 1 

89  . . 

50  * * 

. . * 3 

92  * * 

58  * * 

* * * 2 

99  . . 

63  . . 

* * * 1 

100  * * 

74  * * 

* * * 1 

120  * * 

Freouenc: 


Question  £ 4 


No  answer 


Area  Served 


Frequency 


Area  Served 


Frequence 


One  city,  surrounding  area  • 3 
Two  cities  and  vicinity*  « * 1 

Part  of  one  county 1 

One  county 13 

One  county*  part  of  another*  2 
One  coiinty*  part  of  2 others  1 
Two  counties 3 


Five  counties 2 

Seven  counties 1 

Southwestern  Idaho  2 

Southern  Idaho 2 

State  of  Idaho  1 

One  state*  6 counties  * • * *1 


2 


appendix  d (cont*d) 


Question  ^ ^ 


No  answer 


Population 

Served 

6 . 

4.000  . 
7,271  . 

9.000  • 
10,000  • 
11,000  • 


Question  ^ 6 


Freoueno] 


Population 

Served 

15,000  . 
16,000  • 
20,000  • 
20,729  . 
25,000  • 


Frequency 


Type  of  Position 


Cumulative  Frequency 
Full*Time  Employees 


Population 

Served 

25,800  • 

45.000  . 

60.000  • 

80,000  • 

100,000  . 


Frequency 


Cumulative  Frequence 
Part"Time  Employees 


a*  Director  and  Assistant 18 4 

b*  Supervisor  and  Assistant  ••••17  6 

c • Eead  Nurse  and  Assistant  ••••25^  •*•••*  •*•19 

d^  General  Duty  Nurse l4 15 

e^  Practical  Nurse 101 41 

f^  Nurse  Aide 504  117 

Totals 677  196 

Total  Employees  Per  Facility^ 

Full-Time  Employees 


Total 

Employees 


Total 


Frequency  Employees 


Frequenc: 


Total 

Employees 


Frequenc: 


Total  - 677 


APPENDIX  D (CONT*D) 


Question  £ 6 Cont*d 


Total 

Employees 


Total  Employees  Per  Facility* 
Part-Time  Employees 


Total 

Frequency  Employees 


Freouenc: 


Total 

Employees 


Frequenc: 


Total  « 196 


tuestlon  £ 2 


Type  of  Position 


Cumulative  Frequency  Cumulative  Frequency 
Full-Time  Employees  Part-Time  Employees 


Director  and  Assistant 2 0 

Supervisor  and  Assistant  ••••.!  0 

Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  ••••  6 1 

General  Duty  Nurse 3 2 

Practical  Nurse 13 6 

Nurse  Aide 28 10 

Totals 33 19 

Facilities  reporting 

no  vacancies 19 28 


Total 

Vacancies 


Total 

Vacancies 


Total  Budgeted  Vacancies  Per  Facility* 
Full-Time  Employees 


Total 

Frequency  Vacancies 


Total 

Frequency  Vacancies 


Total  vacancies  « 33 

Total  Budgeted  Vacancies  Per  Facility* 
Part-Time  Employees 


Total 

Frequency  Vacancies 


Total 

Frequency  Vacancies 


Frequency 


Frequenc: 


Total  vacancies  « 19 


APPENDIX  D (CONT'D) 


Question  £ 8 


Cumulative  Frequency 

Cumulative  Frequency 

Type  of  Position  Full* 

-Time  Employees 

Part-Time  Employees 

a* 

Director  and  Assistant  • • 

## 

b. 

Supervisor  and  Assistant  • 

## 

0* 

Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  • 

##  ^00990 

d* 

Oeneral  Duty  Nurse  • • • • 

0 0 ^ 0 0 0 0 0 

e; 

Practical  Nurse  

0 0 00000 

f. 

Nurse  Aide  

0 #206  # # # • # 

Totals  

Facilities  reporting 

0 #260  # # # # # 

no  new  employees  • • 

0 0 600000 

Total  Nev  Employees  Per  Facility* 
Full-Time  Employees 


Total  Total  Total 

Employees  Frequency  Employees  Frequency  Employees  Frequency 


0  6 6 1 14 1 

1  3 9 1 15 2 

3 2 10  2 20  1 

4  4 12 1 23 2 

5  4 13 1 25 1 

6  3 


Total  * 260  ^ 

Total  Nev  Employees  Per  Facility* 
Part-Time  Employees 


Total  Total  Total 

Employees  Frequency  Employees  Frequency  Employees  Frequency 


0 19  5 2 11 1 

1 5 6 2 16 1 

2  1 a 1 20 1 

3  2 


Total  » 90 

Question  £ 2 


No  answer 3 

Yes 8 

No 24 


If  Yes*  types  of  positions  listed! 


APPENDIX  D (CONT<D) 


Question  ^ £ Pont *d 

Tyne  of  Position  Frequency  of  Response 

Director  and  Assistant  • 

Supervisor  and  Assistant 
Head  Nurse  and  Assistant 
General  Duty  Nurse  . 

Practical  Nurse  • • 

Nurse  Aide  

General  Clerical  • • 

Question  ^ W 

No  answer 
None  • • 

Individual  Responses 

1.  A 10-13  ps3^  cent  increase* 

2*  May  require  more  Registered  Nurses  (no  number  given)* 

3*  Would  like  to  replace  Aides  with  LPNs— not  enough  money  now* 

4*  Indefinite  at  this  time* 

3*  More  licensed  LPNs  (no  number  given)* 

6*  Not  known* 

7*  Impossible  to  determine  at  this  time* 

8*  Presently  adding  a new  facility— gxsatest  need  for  licensed  per- 
sonnel (np  numbers  or  types  given)* 

9*  More  LPNs  and  RNs  (no  numbers  given)* 

10*  Probable  increase  of  23  beds  by  1970— longest  increase  will  be  in 
Nursing  Aides  (no  number  given)* 

11*  Probable  bed  increase  (no  number  given)*  Three  full-time  RNs,  2 
part-time  LPNSf  plus  about  7 Nurse  Aides* 

12*  Add  30-36  patient-bed  addition  (no  numbers  or  types  given  for  per- 
sonnel ) * 

13*  Expand  present  faoility--23  beds*  Four  AideSf  1 LPN  and  2 RNs* 
l4*  One  RN  and  one  Physical  Therapist* 

13*  Expanding  present  facility*  More  Aides  (no  number  given)  and  1 
more  full-time  nurse  (type  not  given)* 

16*  Practical  Nurses  and  Nurse  Aides  (no  numbers  given)* 

17*  Possible  addition  of  8 bedsf  3 Ntirse  Aides* 

18*  Possible  expansion  of  I6  beds  by  1970* 

19*  One  part-time  Head  Nurse;  6 full-time  Nurse  Aides* 

20*  RN  will  be  most  difficult  to  fill— no  expansion  anticipated  at  this 
time* 

21*  Construct  another  facility;  may  possibly  add  more  beds  here  (no 
number  given)* 

22*  A 30-bed  expansion  planned  end  of  1966;  3 General  Duty  Nurses*  Lar 
gest  increase  will  be  in  Aides  (no  number  given)* 

23*  Presently  building  a 60-bed  addition*  This  means  at  least  2 more 
full-time  RNs;  1 part-time  RN;  3*^  full-time  LPNs;  and  at  least  8 
full-time  Aides* 


3 
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APPENDIX  D (CONT*D) 


Question  ^ 3^  Cont *d 


Two  Registered  Nurses;  2 LPNs* 

One  full-time  RN  for  Head  Nurse* 

Nurses  (no  types  or  numbers  given)* 

No  expansion  plans;  present  staffing  adequate* 


Question  £ 11 


Type  of  Position 


a*  Director  and  Assistant 


No  answer  (start*):  21 


No  answer  (max*):  28 


b*  Supervisor  and  Assistant 


No  answer  (start*):  23 


No  answer  (max* ) : 26 


c*  Head  Nurse  and  Assistant 


No  answer  (start*):  22 


No  answer  (max*):  23 


General  Duty  Nurse 


No  answer  (start*):  23 

No  cuiswer  (max*):  23 


Practical  Nurse 


No  answer  (start^:  3 


No  answer  (max* ) : 9 


Starting  Mont  hi: 
Salary 


Maximum  Monthlj 
Salary 


$345i  'fOO,  400,  400,  «375i  'HSi  445,  450, 
415.  425,  450,  450,  500,  500,  525. 

500,  500,  500,  500, 

500,  550. 


♦340,  350,  360,  365.  #34o,  370.  4l5.  422, 
370,  392,  396,  400,  460,  500,  528,  600, 
4l4,  500,  550,  550.  600. 


♦325,  340,  345,  350,  »325,  340,  350,  375, 
368,  370,  375,  375,  385,  425,  425,  '^50, 
390,  400,  400,  450,  450,  468. 

462. 


*300,  300,  320,  350,  *300,  340,  350,  350, 
350,  350,  352,  355,  355,  397,  400,  400, 
374,  375,  367,  396.  402,  425. 


216,  225, 
232,  235, 
238,  238, 
240,  242, 

254,  255, 
260,  262, 
270,  270, 


240,  242,  250, 
254,  260,  260, 
264,  264,  264, 

270,  275,  275, 
280,  280,  282, 
296,  308,  311, 
325. 
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APPENDIX  D (CONT*D) 


tost ion  £ ^ Cont*d 


Type  of  Position 
Nurse  Aide 

No  answer  (start*):  k 

No  answer  (max*):  10 


Starting  Mont hi: 
Salary 


Maximum  Monthl: 
Salary 


$160,  160,  160,  165,  $176,  180,  18^,  185, 

173,  173,  175,  175,  185,  185,  19^,  195, 

176,  176,  176,  176,  199,  200,  202,  208, 

176,  176,  176,  180,  220,  220,  220,  220, 

m,  19^,  19^,  m,  225,  225,  225,  225, 

195,  195,  200,  200,  225,  225,  231,  232, 

200,  200,  202,  210,  2H* 

211,  220,  26^* 


Salary  Ranges 


Freauenc: 


Director  and  Assistant 


MonthlJ 

Salary 


Prequenc: 


Monthl: 

Salary 


Frequenc: 


$3^5  . . * . 1 
375  ....  1 
^00  * * * * 2 

No  answer  from  20  facilities 


$415  * • * • 1 

H5  * • * * 1 
450  • • * * 1 


$475  * * . * 1 

500  * * * • 6 
550  * * * * 2 


Supervisor  and  Assistant 


Frequenc] 


Monthl: 

Salary 


Frequenc: 


Monthl] 

Salary 


Frequenc] 


$345  • * * • 1 $37^  . 

350  ....  1 383  . 

359  ....  1 396  * 

365  ....  1 ^1^  . 

370  ...  • 1 418  . 

No  answer  from  23  facilities 


Head  Nurse  and  Assistant 


$422  * * * * 1 
424  * * • * 1 
500  « « « * 1 
558  * « « * 2 


Monthl] 

Salary 


Salary  Frequency  Sal< 

$325  ....  1 t3( 

3‘^o  ....  1 y 

3'^5  . . . . 1 y 

350  ....  31 

No  answer  from  22  facilities 


Frequenc] 


$368  * * . * 1 
370  ...  * 2 
374  ....  2 

385  ....  1 


Monthl] 

Salary 


Frequenc: 


»395  ....  3 
^00  # # # « ^ 
kia  ^ 3 

^6S  # « # # X 


APPENDIX  D (CONT»D) 

Question  £ 11^  Cont * d 


General  Duty  Nurse 


Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Salary 

Frequency 

Salary 

Frequency 

Salary 

Frequency 

$?00  . 

# # 

. 1 

$350 . 

• 

. . 2 

*375  . 

. . . 1 

519  . 

• • 

. 1 

355 . 

• 

. . 4 

396  . 

...  2 

320  . 

• # 

. 3 

360  . 

• 

. . 1 

420  . 

. . • 1 

340  . 

# • 

• 2 

367  . 

• 

. . 1 

No  answer 

from  24 

facilities 

Practical  Nurse 

Monthly 

Monthly 

^ Monthly 

Salary 

Frequency 

Salary 

Frequency 

Salary 

Frequency 

$216  . 

# * 

• 1 

$245  . 

• 

. . 4 

<270 . 

. . . 7 

220  » 

# # 

. 4 

246  . 

• 

. . 6 

275 . 

. . . 4 

225  . 

* • 

• 2 

250  . 

• 

. .13 

276 . 

. . . 1 

230  . 

• • 

• 1 

254  . 

• 

. . 6 

280  . 

...  2 

232  . 

# # 

• 1 

255  . 

• 

. . 3 

290  . 

. . • 1 

235  . 

• # 

.11 

258  . 

• 

. . 6 

293  . 

...  1 

238  . 

. 1 

260  . 

• 

. . 2 

296  . 

. . . 3 

240  • 

* # 

.11 

264  . 

• 

. . 4 

300  . 

. . . 6 

242  * 

. 5 

265  . 

• 

. . 3 

No  answer 

from  3 

facilities 

Nurse 

Aide 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Salary 

Freouenoy 

Salary 

Frequency 

Salary 

Frequency 

$160  . 

• • 

.16 

$192  . 

• 

. .29 

$215  . 

. . . 4 

164  . 

• # 

. 8 

194  . 

• 

. .17 

220  . 

. . .64 

165  . 

• # 

.10 

195  . 

• 

. .25 

222  . 

. . . 4 

170  . 

• • 

. 6 

199  . 

• 

. .12 

225  . 

. . .35 

172  . 

• • 

. 1 

200  . 

• 

. .28 

22Y  . 

...  .7 

173  . 

• • 

.14 

201  . 

• 

. . 6 

229  . 

. . . 1 

175  . 

• • 

.24 

202  . 

• 

. . 7 

231  . 

...  1 

176  . 

• • 

.91 

204  . 

• 

. . 3 

240  . 

. . . 1 

177  . 

• • 

. 3 

205  . 

• 

. . 4 

255  . 

. • . 1 

180  • 

• • 

.23 

208  . 

• 

. .12 

265  . 

. . . 2 

182  • 

• • 

. 9 

210  . 

• 

. .22 

280  • 

. . . 1 

185  . 

.54 

211  . 

• 

. . 4 

290  . 

. . . 1 

190  . 

• • 

.19 

213  . 

• 

. . 5 

No  answer 

from  1 facility 

Question  ^ 12 


APPENDIX  D (CONT'D) 

Director  and  Assistant 
No  answer  from  any  of  the  35  facilities 
Supervisor  and  Assistant 


t on 
Shift 


t °a 

Shift 


Extra  Pay  # on 
Per  Month  Shift 

, •$5*00  2 . 


Extra  Pay  £ on 
Per  Month  Shift 

, «none  1 « 

, «none  1 • 


Extra  Pay 

Per  Month  No  answer:  33 

« «none 

Head  Nurse  and  Assistant 

Extra  Pay  £ on  Extra  Pay  £ on 
Per  Month  Shift  Per  Month  Shift 


Extra  Pay 
Per  Month 


$12,50 

•none 


•none 

•none 


2 • « «none 
No  answer:  28 


General  Duty  Nurse 


£ on 

Extra  Pay 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

t 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

1 • 

• ,none 

1 • 

, ,none 

1 , 

, , none 

1 • 

, $10,00 

1 • 

• $12,50 

1 , 

, , none 

2 , 

, ,none 

1 • 

, ,none 

No  ) 

answer : 27 

Practical  Nurse 

t 

Extra  Pay 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

1 • 

• ,none 

1 • 

, ,none 

3 . 

, ,none 

1 • 

, ,none 

1 • 

• ,none 

1 • 

, ,none 

1 • 

, ,none 

2 , 

, $ 5.00 

1 • 

• ,none 

1 • 

, ,none 

1 • 

, ,none 

1 . 

, 10,50 

2 • 

• $12,50 

1 • 

, ,none 

1 • 

, ,none 

1 • 

, 11,00 

3 . 

, ,none 

1 • 

. ,none 

No  answer:  17 

Nurse  Aide 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

Extra  Pay 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

£ on 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

3 . 

, ,none 

11  • 

. ,none 

2 , 

, ,none 

3 . 

• $10,00 

6 • 

, ,none 

1 • 

, ,none 

7 . 

, ,none 

3 . 

. ,none 

1 • 

, , none 

2 . 

, ,none 

8 , 

, ,none 

7 . 

, ,none 

2 • 

, , none 

5 . 

, ,none 

4 , 

• ,none 

7 . 

, ,none 

4 . 

• .none 

6 , 

• $5.00 

2 , 

, $8,80 

3 . 

, $ 8,00 

5 . 

, ,none 

1 • 

, ,none 

3 . 

, ,none 

3 . 

, 11,00 

3 . 

, $7.50 

No  ; 

answer : 10 

Twenty-seven  facilities  wrote  "none,”  indicating  no  extra  pay  is  given. 


I 

I 


t 

I 


APPENDIX  D (CONT*D) 


Question  ^ 13 

Director  and  Assistant 


No  answer  from  any  of  the  35  facilities 


Supervisor 

and  Assistant 

& 2S 

Extra  Pay 

# on 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

No  answer:  35 

1 . 

, $10.00 

2 . 

. .none 

Head  Nurse 

and  Assistant 

t 2JH 

Extra  Pay 

1 

Extra  Pay 

£ oh 

Extra  Pay 

t on 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

1 . 

. .none 

1 . 

. .none 

1 . 

. .none 

2 . 

• .none 

1 . 

. $12.50 

2 . 

. .none 

No  answer:  29 

General 

Duty  Nurse 

t 2IL 

Extra  Pay 

t m 

Extra  Pay 

t on 

Extra  Pay 

t pn 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

2 . 

. $12.50 

1 . 

. .none 

1 . 

. $10.00 

1 . 

. .none 

No  j 

answer:  51 

Practical  Nurse 

t 2IL 

Extra  Pay 

t 2E 

Extra  Pay 

t on 

Extra  Pay 

t on 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

1 . 

• .none 

2 . 

. $12.50 

1 . 

. .none 

1 . 

. .none 

1 . 

• .none 

1 . 

. .none 

1 . 

• .none 

1 . 

. .none 

1 . 

• .none 

1 . 

. .none 

1 . 

* .none 

1 . 

. $10.50 

2 . 

• . none 

1 . 

. .none 

1 . 

. $10.56 

1 . 

. 11.00 

1 . 

• .none 

1 . 

. .none 

1 . 

. .none 

1 . 

. .none 

No  ; 

answer:  15 

Nurse  Aide 

t 

Extra  Pay 

Extra  Pay 

t SS. 

Extra  Pay 

t on 

Extra  Pay 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

Shift 

Per  Month 

1 . 

. .none 

8 . 

. .none 

3 . 

• .none 

2 . 

• .none 

4 . 

• .none 

1 . 

. .none 

6 . 

. $10.56 

4 . 

. .none 

2 . 

• .none 

4 . 

. .none 

2 . 

. .none 

5 . 

. .none 

1 . 

• .none 

5 . 

. $5.00 

1 . 

. $ 8.80 

3 . 

• S3*  00 

5 . 

. .none 

5 . 

. .none 

2 . 

. .none 

1 . 

• XX #00 

5 . 

. $7.50 

1 . 

. .none 

2 . 

. $10.00 

No  j 

sinsvert  12 

n 


10 


I 


Twenty-seven  facilities  wrote  "none,"  indicating  no  extra  pay  is  given. 
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APPENDIX  D (C0NT*D) 

Question  £ l4 


No  answer 2 

Straight  time  pay 2k 

Compensatory  time. off 2 

Time  and  a half  pay 3 

Other k* 


*!•  No  overtime  necessary# 

2*  Straight  time  pay  and  compensatory  time  off. 
3*  No  overtime  work* 

4*  No  overtime  required* 


Question  £ 15 


Question  £ I6 


i 


No  answer 2 

Yes 26 

No 7 


No  answer 9 

Length  of  service 7 

Merit  only 2 

Service  and  merit  Ik 

Additional  education  0 

Other 3* 


I *1*  Length  of  service  and  merit  and  additional  education* 

I 2*  Length  of  service  (automatic !>  and  additional  education* 

I 3*  Length  of  service  and  merit  and  additional  education* 

I Question  £ 1]^ 

I No  maximum  or  no  regulation  * * 8 


No  answer 7 

3 months  1 

1 year 3 

years 2 

2 years  ^ 

3 years «**2 

3)^  years 0 

k years  2 

k]i  years 1 

5 years 2 

6 years 2 

10  years 1 


! 


; 


!i 


I 


s 


i 
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i 


i 


i 
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APPENDIX  D (CONT*D) 


Question  ^ ^ 


No  answer 2 

None «l4 

Rooms 1 

One  or  more  meals 11 

Laundry  of  uniforms  0 

Allowance  for  puroh*  of  unlformsO 

Discount  on  drugs  3 

Other 4* 


^1*  Life  Insurcmce  and  Blue  Cross* 

2*  One  or  more  meals  and  laundry  of  uniforms* 

5*  Holiday  meals* 

4*  Annual  lab  and  chest;  educational  leave  and  sick  leave* 
Question  £ 


No  answer  « «****! 

Yes 23 

No 9 

Question  ^ 20 

No  answer  •***«****«*2 

No 29 


1*  Part-time  do  not  get  paid  vacation  or  life  insurance* 

2*  Part-time  receive  6 days  paid  vacation^  Instead  of  12* 

5*  No  automatic  raises  for  part-time* 

4*  Part-time  do  not  have  automatic  salary  increases* 

5*  Vacation  differences;  salary  differences  (not  described)* 

6*  "Yes (but  no  description  given)* 

7*  Paid  vacation  after  2 years  employment  (contrasted  with  2 weeks  for 
RN  and  LFN  cmd  1 week  for  Nurse  Aides  after  1 year)* 

6*  Benefits— health*  Education  and  paid  vacation  and  sick  leave  (no 
description  given)* 

Question  ^ ^ 


No  answer 2 

Yes 24 

No 9 


Question  ^ 22 


No  answer  ««**«  *11 

Blue  Cross  ***«*«*«*  *12 
Medical  Service  Bureau  * * * * 9 
Other 7* 


I 


15 


r 


. i,PJII^JIJ^fl.lllJ.ILU^JJll|Ul|^ijpF  VX^  K L-  'fr^}  I-*  W»a*"TT7i«  ^.^«^  ► ’ 
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APPENDIX  D (CONT*D) 


Question  £ 22  Cont*d 

Mutual  of  Omaha  (2  facilities). 
Bankers  Life. 

Business  Men's  Assurance. 
Continental  Life  and  Accident. 
White  Cross. 

Metropolitan. 

Question  f 2^ 


*1. 

2. 

5. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


No  answer  . . . 
Medical  facility 
Shared  .... 
Employee  . . • 


Question  £ 24 


Question  ^ 2^ 


ft 

I Question  ^ 26 

f 

t 

r. 


C 

j' 


t Question  f 22 


I 

i. 


No  answer 
Yes  . . . 
No  . . . 


No  answer  . . 
No  set  amount 
^ days  . . . 

6 days  • . . 

7 days  . • • 

12  days  . . • 


No  answer 
Yes  • . • 
No  . . • 


No  answer 
None  . . 

4 days  . 

5 days  . 

6 days  . 

7 days  . 

8 days  . 


10 

5 

15 

7 


2 

14 

19 


21 

1 

5 

5 
1 

6 


19 

10 

6 


5 

16 

2 

1 

6 
4 
1 


I 


\ t 


fi 


I 


] 


i . 


! i 


( 


[1 


\ 


1 

i 


i 

i 


Ik 


^ T-a.  ► ckp'  J 
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APPENDIX  D (CONT*D) 


1 

y 


; 

i 


Question  £ M 


No  answer 2 

Compensatory  time  off 6 

Straight  time  pay 15 

Time  and  a half  pay 3 

Double  time  pay k 

Other 5* 


*1*  $2*00  extra  per  shift*  (3  facilities) 

2*  Straight-time  pay;  then  holiday  with  pay  given  later* 
(2  facilities) 

Question  £ 2£ 


No  answer 2 

None 6 

3 days 17 

6 days 1 

10  days 7 

12  days 1 

15  days 1 

Question  £ ^ 

No  answer 1 

Yes 14 

No 20 


Question  £ 31 


Maximum  Days - 

Years  Required  Frequency 


10  days  9 1 year  ***** 

10  days,  2 years  

10  days,  3 years  

12  days,  2 years  

20  days,  10  years  

20  days,  20  years  

No  answer  from  22  facilities 


5 

1 

1 


5 

1 


Question  £ ^ 


No  answer 
Yes  * * * 
No  * * * 


1 

52 

2 


APPENDIX  D (CONT*D) 


i 


i 


T 


Question  £ ^ 


No  answer 1 

Yes 1 

No 55 

Question  £ 

No  answer 5^ 

Paid  by  facility 1 

Question  £ ^ 

No  answer 2 

No 17 


1«  Vacation  and  sick  leave  for  permanent  part-time  figured  on  average 
number  of  hours  per  week  worked* 

2.  Part-time  employees  do  not  receive  sick  leave  or  holiday  time. 

5*  We  don*t  givo  vacation  to  part-time  employees. 

4.  Vacations  apply  only  to  full-time  employees. 

5*  No  fringe  benefits  except  for  regular  part-time;  5 working  days 
after  one  year. 

6«  Part-time  employees  do  not  share  in  fringe  benefits* 

7«  Do  not  pay  any  of  the  hospital  premium  for  those  that  work  less  than 
50  hours  per  week. 

8.  Vacation  time  only. 

9«  Holidays  and  vacations  apply  to  full-time  workers* 

10.  Holidays  and  vacations  apply  to  full-time  workers. 

11.  No  paid  vacation— no  sick  leave— no  medical. 

12.  Part-time  employees  receive  vacation  and  sick  leave  benefits  on  a 
pro-rated  basis. 

15 • No  paid  vacations  for  part-time* 

l4.  Part-time  must  work  2 years  for  vacation.  Holidays  given  to  all 
employees  from  beginning. 

15«  Three  paid  holidays  per  year  (6  for  full-time);  6 days  paid  sick 
leave  (12  for  full-time). 

l6.  Oroup  Insurance  paid  in  proportion  to  full-time  employ. 

Question  £ ^ 


No  answer 
Yes  . . . 
No  . . . 


1 

24 

10 


f 

15  ' , 


i 


\ 


i 

I 


A 


I 


’ 

i 


1 


L 


4 


L 


I. 


1 


imfinfpilffipiip 
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APPENDIX  D (CONT'D) 


Question  £ ^1 


No  answer  11 

1958  1 

1959  1 

1962 1 

1965 1 

1964  4 

1965  3 

1966  15 


Question  £ ^ 

No  answer 
Xes  • • • 

No  • • • 

Question  £ ^ 

No  answer 
1958  • • 

1962  . . 

1965  • • 

1964  • . 

1965  . . 

1966  • • 

Question  ^ ^ 

No  answer * 2 

Yes  (but  no  description)  • • • 1 
No 15 

1.  Lectures  and  films*  Attendance  at  workshops* 

2*  Every  6 months  (no  descript on) * 

3*  Includes  workshop-lectures » films  on  nursing  procedures. 

4«  Trained  with  personnel  that  has  been  trained  before  and  under  RN 
supervision* 

3*  A 24-hour  training  program  for  Nurse  Aides. 

6*  Monthly  meeting  with  films » visiting  consultants*  Special  training 
given  where  and  when  needed* 

7*  Classes  held  by  director  on  general  nursing  care  and  also  specific 
problems* 

8*  Nurse  Aide  training  only  (not  described). 

9*  Rehab.,  fire.  Bowel  and  bladder  training,  re-motlvatlon* 

10*  Nurses  Aide  training  (not  described). 

11*  Nurses  Aide  training  (not  described). 

12*  Monthly  meetings  and  speakers* 

13.  One  hour  meeting  weekly  for  all  Aides*  Individual  Instruction  as 
needed* 


12 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

12 


3 

25 

7 


17  h 


APPENDIX  D (CONT*D) 


Question  ^ ^ Cont *d 


Community  Resources  Review  of  Procedures* 

Physiotherapy-medicine,  nursing  procedures,  psychology— any  new 
subject  of  interest  to  nurses— taught  by  RN* 

Film  worlcshop— reports*  Redemonstrate  techniques,  etc* 

A class  for  Aides  instructed  by  RN  periodically* 


Question  £ ^ 


No  answer 1 

No 22 


General  and  specific  instruction  pertaining  to  the  working  routine 
of  the  home* 

Orientation  to  physical  plant,  chain  of  command  and  philosophy  of 
the  home,  plus  personnel  policies* 

The  new  Aides  work  with  LPN  or  RN  for  one  week* 

New  employee  brought  in  on  day  shift  where  Head  Nurse  instructs 
her  for  1 or  2 shifts* 

Includes  workshop,  lectures,  films  on  nursing  procedures* 

They  are  orientated  in  regard  to  the  evacuation  plan  and  the  use  of 
fire  extinguishers* 

Complete  procedure  manual  presented  and  explained  to  each  new 
employee*  They  are  given  special  instruction  as  needed— they  join 
classes  currently  in  session* 

They  work  with  experienced. help  and  study  the  Nurse  Aide  manual  put 
out  by  tJ*S*  Department  of  Health. 

Pre-employment  classes  (no  description)* 

In  process  (not  described)* 

All  evening  and  night  nurses  work  1-2  weeks  for  orientation  on  the 
day  shift*  All  others  oriented  by  LPN  in  charge  and  supervisor* 
Introduction  to  whole  plant  and  personnel— check  off  orientation 
list  by  personnel  director  and  supervisor  of  department  and  on  job* 


Question  £ ^ 


No  answer 2 

No 9 


Not  in  our  licensed  personnel,  but  turnover  among  Aides  and  Orderlies 
is  quite  common*  Due  mainly  to  dissatisfaction  with  wage  scale  or 
leaving  the  area  or  to  obtain  further  education  or  training;  2 enter- 
ing RN  training  and  1 LPN  training  this  fall* 

Low  wages;  no  fringe  benefits;  lack  of  available  personnel  (compe- 
tent personnel)* 

Nurse  Aides  are  hard  to  find  in  this  territory* 


H ■■Vi'i^-i'  ■i.^i.pil  J"i. 
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APPENDIX  D (CONT*D) 

i 

Question  £ Cont * d ■ 


4.  The  only  problem  I have  in  keeping  nursing  employees  is  they  have 
other  obligations  to  come  up  that  they  can*t  work,  such  as  home  situ- 
ations change  about  and  their  family  needs  them  more. 

5.  Shortage  of  working  nurses.  Too  many  nurses  only  want  part-time  or 
special  duty. 

6.  Shortage  of  LPNs.  Registered  Nurse  tendency  to  shun  nursing  homes 
because  of  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  function  of  nursing  homes. 

7.  Shortage  of  LPNs.  Wage  scale  too  low  for  nurses  to  commute  from 
other  communities. 

8.  We  have  had  problems  obtaining  supervisor  RNs  for  two  reasons:  (a) 

a shortage  of  RNs  in  this  area  (b)  salary  relatively  low  as  compared 
to  surrounding  areas. 

9.  Lack  of  qualified  available  personnel;  low  salaries. 

10.  It  is  hard  to  find  RNs  and  LPNs  that  want  to  work.  It  is  not  the  pay 
or  shift  or  working  conditions  as  much  as  the  fact  that  they  have  fami- 
lies and  just  won*t  work. 

11.  There  just  doesn't  seem  to  be  enough  licensed  personnel— also  at  the 
present  time  this  nursing  home  is  unable  to  pay  as  large  a wage  as 
some  doctor's  offices,  etc. 

12.  Higher  pay  elsewhere. 

1?.  Scarcity  of  licensed  help  and  low  salaries. 

14.  Specifically  Nurse  Aides.  Due  to  the  low  wages  these  come  mainly 
from  the  uneducated  classes  and  housewives. 

1^.  Specifically  Nurse  Aides.  Due  to  the  low  wages  these  come  mainly 
from  the  uneducated  class;  also  housewives  who  often  find  it  neces- 
sary to  quit  due  to  the  family. 

16.  Low  wages. 

17*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  schooling  the  LPNs  have  received  has  a lot 
to  be  wanted.  Could  be  that  they  were  looking  out  the  window  when 
the  instructor  was  instructing  the  class. 

18.  Military  personnel  are  hired  and  they  transfer  frequently. 

19*  No  trouble  with  Aides.  There  is  a scarcity  of  licensed  nurses  in 
this  area.  Nurses,  as  a rule,  do  not  enjoy  Geriatric  nursing. 

Courses  should  be  changed  to  give  more  on  Geriatric  care.  Due  to  the 
economy  of  this  area  we  have  very  few  private  paying  patients.  DPA 
rates  are  very  low  in  relation  to  what  is  required  by  the  State  Health 
Department.  This  puts  a burden  on  the  nursing  home  operators  to  run 
competition  with  County  tax  supported  institutions  for  competent 
nursing  staff. 

20.  (1)  Mainly  due  to  transient  help  (2)  Men  leave  the  area  for  work  and 
take  wives  (?)  Ve  use  college  girls  thru  the  summer  which  results  in 
a turn-over  in  the  fall  (4)  Women  drawing  Social  Security  work  only 
part  of  the  year,  usually  in  the  winter. 

21.  Comparatively  little.  I believe  the  job  satisfaction  and  good  RN 
supervision  of  non-professionals,  as  well  as  screening  applicants, 
has  kept  our  turnover  fairly  low.  Low  salary  and  lack  of  fringe 
benefits  have  had  some  effect  in  loss  of  personnel. 
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APPENDIX  D (CONT*D) 


Question  £ Cont*d 


Mainly  Aides.  A competitive  salary  rate  is  not  possible. 

At  present  I need  another  LPN  because  one  of  my  staff  is  moving 
and  I am  having  some  difficulty  competing  with  the  salaries  given 
at  the  (unnamed  institution)  here  in  this  city. 

I*d  like  to  know  where  a couple  of  RN  nurses  are  available. 
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APPENDIX  E 

SAMPLE  QTJESTIONNAIfiE  AND  COVER  LETTERS 

The  next  9 pages  present  the  questionnaire 
mailed  to  a total  of  110  medical  facilities  in 
Idaho,  and  the  original  and  follow-up  cover  let- 
ters. Pages  4-5  of  the  main  body  of  the  report 
present  the  study  design  and  describe  the  con- 
struction of  the  questionnaire. 


SURVEY  OP  NURSING  IN  IDAHO 
I.  GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1«  Give  the  name  and  address  of  your  medical  facility 


2«  Which  classification  most  accurately  describes  the  licensing  of  your 
medical  facility?  Circle  cnei 

a«  General  Hospital  d«  Rehabilitation 

b«  Nursing  Home  e«  Hospital -Nursing  Home 

c#  Psychiatric  f#  Other  (specify) 

How  many  beds  are  contained  in  your  medical  facility  (exclusive  of 
bassinets)?  Give  the  number^ 

k.  Describe  the  area  served  by  your  medical  facility  (for  example,  one 
city,  a county,  etc#)#  

5#  What  is  the  total  population  of  the  area  served? 

II.  NURSING  STAFF 

6#  Please  indicate  below  the  numbers  of  both  full-time  and  part-time 
employees  that  compose  your  present  nursing  staff#  (Notei  See  the 
last  page  of  this  questionnaire  for  a description  of  the  duties  of 
each  of  the  six  positions) 


Type  of  Position  Full-Time  Employees  Part-Time  Employees 

a#  Director  and  Assistant  

b.  Supervisor  and  Assistant  

c#  Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  

d.  General  Duty  Nurse  

e#  Practical  Nurse  

f#  Nurse  Aide  

Total  Positions  


7#  How  many  budgeted  vacancies  exist  in  each  type  of  position? 

Type  of  Position  Full-Time  Employees  Part-Time  Employees 

Director  and  Assistant  

Supervisor  and  Assistant  

Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  

General  Duty  Nurse  

Practical  Nurse 

Nurse  Aide  

Total  Vacancies  


a# 

b# 

c# 

d# 

e# 

f# 
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8.  Referring  to  your  answer  to  question  6 abovei  about  how  many  new 
persons  have  you  employed  during  the  last  year  to  replace  those  who 
moved  away»  were  discharged^  etc*? 

Replacements  for  Replacements  for 
Type  of  Position  Full-Time  Employees  Part-Time  Employees 

a*  Director  and  Assistant  

b.  Supervisor  and  Assistant  

c*  Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  

d*  General  Duty  Nurse  

e*  Practical  Nurse  

f.  Nurse  Aide  

Total  Replacements  

9*  Do  you  expect  that  the  new  Medicare  program^  effective  this  year» 
will  require  increases  in  your  present  nursing  staff?  Circle  one: 

Yes  No  If  you  circled  ”Yes,”  indicate  the  Types  of  Positions  in 
which  your  largest  increases  will  occur* 


10*  Looking  farther  ahead  to  around  1970»  what  increases^  if  anyi  do  you 
expect  in  your  present  nursing  staff?  (Note:  If  possible^  give  the 

Types  of  Positions  in  which  your  largest  increases  will  occur*  If 
you  plan  to  expand  your  present  facilityi  construct  a new  facility^ 
or  move  into  new  quarters^  a brief  description  will  be  appreciated) 


III , SALARY  INFORMATION 

(Note:  Questions  11  through  19  should  be  answered  for  your  full-time 

employees*  Any  differences  for  part-time  employees  may  be  indicated  in 
your  answer  to  question  20) 

I 

i 11«  Give  the  beginning  monthly  salary  and  the  maximum  monthly  salary  for 

each  Type  of  Position.  (Note:  Give  the  salary  before  any  deductions 

for  taxes,  maintenance  items,  etc*,  and  exclude  extra  pay  for  eve- 
ning or  night  shifts,  overtime,  on-call,  or  special  service  differ- 
entials* Exclude  nurses  living  in  who  receive  maintenance  free  of 
charge  in  addition  to  salary  and  those  who  are  members  of  religious 
orders) 

Starting  Maximum 

Type  of  Position  Monthly  Salary*  Monthly  Salary* 

a.  Director  and  Assistant  ____ 

b*  Supervisor  and  Assistant*  

c*  Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  ___■ 

d.  General  Duty  Nurse  

e*  Practical  Nurse  

f.  Nurse  Aide  

*If  you  have  no  set  figures  for  either  starting  or  maximum 
salaries,  base  your  reply  on  the  salaries  paid  to  your  present 
employees  * 
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11*  (Cont*d)  We  wish  to  determine y in  addition  to  the  starting  and  maximum  salaries  requested  on 
the  preceding  page,  the  entire  range  of  salaries  paid  to  your  present  nursing  staff*  Please 
record  in  the  chart  below  all  monthly  salary  rates  for  each  Type  of  Position,  and  the  numbers 
of  your  nursing  staff  in  each*  A sample  has  been  prepared  immediately  below  to  guide  you  in 
completing  the  chart*  (Note:  The  totals  in  each  row  should  be  the  same  as  the  numbers  you 
recorded  under  Full-Time  Employees  in  question  6,  page  1,  of  this  questionnaire) 

Sample 


Type  of  Position 


Totals 


Practical  Nurse  Salary  Rates 

225 

255 

245 

250 

260 

275 

280 

300 

Number  of  Employees 

2 

1 

— 2_ 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

14 

Type  of  Position  ^ Totals 


Director  and  Assistant  Salary  Rates 

Number  of  Employees 

Supervisor  and  Assistant  Salary  Rates 

Number  of  Employees 

Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  Salary  Rates 

Number  of  Employees 

General  Duty  Nurse  Salary  Rates 

Number  of  Employees 

Practical  Nurse  Salary  Rates 

Number  of  Employees 

Nurse  Aide  Salary  Rates 

Numbp*"  of  Employees 

' 

I 
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12.  Give  the  numbers  of  your  nursing  staff  in  each  Type  of  Position  vho 
vork  on  an  evening  shifty  and  the  extra  pay  per  month  given  them 
for  this  vork.  (Note:  information  for  the  night  shift  is  requested 

in  the  next  question) 

Number  on  Extra  Pay 

Type  of  Position  Evening  Shift  Per  Month* 

a.  Director  and  Assistant  

b.  Supervisor  and  Assistant  

c.  Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  

d.  General  Duty  Nurse  

e.  Practical  Nurse  

f.  Nurse  Aide 


*lf  no  extra  pay  is  given,  write  "none"  here: • 

13*  Give  the  numbers  of  your  nursing  staff  in  each  Type  of  Position  who 
work  on  a night  shift,  and  the  extra  pay  per  month  given  them  for 
this  work. 

Number  on  Extra  Pay 

Type  of  Position  Night  Shift  Per  Month* 

a.  Director  and  Assistant  __ 

b.  Supervisor  and  Assistant  

c.  Head  Nurse  and  Assistant  

d.  General  Duty  Nurse  

e.  Practical  Nurse  

f.  Nurse  Aide  


♦If  no  extra  pay  is  given,  write  "none"  here: • 

1^1-.  If  any  of  the  nursing  staff  are  required  to  work  overtime,  what 
method  of  compensation  is  used?  Circle  one: 

a.  Straight  time  pay. 

b.  Compensatory  time  off. 

c.  Time  and  a half  pay. 

d.  Other  (describe,  including  various 
combinations  of  the  first  three 

al t emat iv es.  ^ 


15.  Does  your  medical  facility  provide  regular  salary  increases?  Circle 

one:  Yes  No. 

16.  If  your  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  "Yes,"  what  determines 
the  salary  increases?  Circle  one: 

a.  Length  of  service  (automatic). 

b.  Merit  only. 

c.  Length  of  service  and  merit. 

d.  Additional  education. 

e*  Other  (describe,  including  various  combinations  of  the  first 
four  alternatives  .J 


i. 
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17*  What  is  the  average  length  of  time  required  for  your  nursing  staff 
to  reach  the  maximum  salary?  (Note:  If  there  are  differences 

according  to  Type  of  Position,  please  specify)  


5 I.  I 


18*  Does  your  medical  facility  provide  any  type  of  maintenance  in  addi- 
tion to  salary?  Circle  one  or  more: 

a.  None.  d.  Laundry  of  uniforms. 

b.  Rooms.  e.  Allowance  for  purchase  of 

c.  One  or  more  meals.  uniforms. 

f.  Discount  on  drugs. 

g.  Other  (specify) . 

19*  Does  your  medical  facility  have  unemployment  insurance  coverage  for 
its  employees?  Circle  one:  Yes  No. 

20.  Regarding  your  answers  to  questions  11  throu^  19»  are  there  any 
differences  between  provisions  for  part-time  employees  as  compared 
with  your  full-time  employees?  Circle  one:  Yes  No.  If  "Yes," 

record  the  question  number  and  describe  briefly.  


IV.  FRINGE  BENEFITS 

(Note:  Questions  21  through  5^  should  be  answered  for  your  full-time 

employees.  Any  differences  for  part-time  employees  may  be  indicated  in 
your  answer  to  question  55) 

21.  Does  your  medical  facility  have  a group  hospitalization  insurance 

plan  available  to  members  of  your  nursing  staff?  Circle  one:  Yes 

No. 

22.  If  your  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  "Yes,”  circle  one  of 
the  following  which  describes  the  insurance  plan: 

a.  Blue  Cross. 

b.  Medical  Service  Bureau. 

c.  Other  (specify) . 

25.  If  you  circled  "Yes"  in  question  21,  circle  one  of  the  following 
to  indicate  how  the  premiums  are  paid: 

a.  Completely  by  your  medical  facility. 

b.  Shared  by  your  facility  and  the  employee, 

c.  Completely  by  the  employee, 

24.  Is  sick  leave  with  pay  granted  to  members  of  your  nursing  staff? 

Circle  one:  Yes  No, 

25.  If  your  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  "Yes,"  how  many  working 
days  of  paid  sick  leave  are  granted  annually  after  one  year  of 

emp 1 oy me n t ? 
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26.  If  you  circled  '*Yes"  in  question  24,  can  all  or  part  of  the  unused 
sick  leave  he  carried  over  from  year  to  year?  Circle  one:  Yes  No. 

27.  Kow  many  paid  holidays  per  year  are  granted  to  members  of  your 

nursing  staff? 

28.  If  a nurse  is  required  to  work  on  a holiday,  is  the  method  of  com- 
pensation (circle  one): 

a.  Compensatory  time  off, 

b.  Straight  time  pay. 

c.  Time  and  a half  pay, 

d.  Double  time  pay. 

e.  Other  (specify) . 

29*  How  many  working  days  of  paid  vacation  are  granted  to  members  of 

your  nursing  staff  after  one  year  of  employment? 

(Note:  The  next  two  questions  are  concerned  with  differences 

according  to  length  of  service) 

30.  Does  your  medical  facility  have  a graduated  vacation  plan  for  full- 
time members  of  your  nursing  staff  which  varies  according  to  length 
of  service?  Circle  one:  Yes  No. 

31*  If  your  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  "Yes,"  what  is  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  working  days  granted  to  a full-time  nurse? 

How  many  years  are  required  to  reach  this  maximum? 

32.  Does  your  medical  facility  have  Federal  Social  Security  Coverage 
for  its  employees?  Circle  one:  Yes  No. 

33*  Does  your  medical  facility  have  a group  retirement  plan  (other 
than  Social  Security)  for  its  employees?  Circle  one:  Yes  No. 

34.  If  your  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  "Yes,"  are  the  premiums 
(circle  one): 

a.  Paid  completely  by  your  facility. 

b.  Shared  by  your  facility  and  the  employee. 

c.  Paid  by  the  employee. 

35*  Regarding  your  answers  to  questions  21  through  34,  are  there  any 
differences  between  provisions  for  part-time  employees  as  compared 
with  your  full-time  employees?  Circle  one:  Yes  No.  If  "Yes," 

record  the  question  number  and  describe  briefly. 


V.  GENERAL  PERSONNEL  POLICIES 

36.  Does  your  medical  facility  have  written  personnel  policies?  Circle 
one:  Yes  No* 

37*  If  your  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  "Yes,"  give  the  year 

the  personnel  policies  were  written  and/or  revised. 
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Does  your  medical  facility  have  written  Job  descriptions  for  each 
classification  in  the  nursing  staff?  Circle  one;  Yes  No* 


If  your  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  **Yes»'*  give  the  year  the 
job  descriptions  were  written  and/or  revised* 


Does  your  medical  facility  have  a program  of  in-service  training  and 
education?  Circle  one:  Yes  No*  If  ’’Yes,"  describe  briefly* 


Does  your  medical  facility  have  any  program  of  orientation  for  new 
employees > aside  from  instruction  pertaining  to  the  specific  tasks 
of  their  job?  Circle  one:  Yes  No*  If  "Yes,"  describe  briefly* 


Do  you  feel  that  you  have  had  problems  in  obtaining  and  holding  compe< 
tent  nursing  staff  employees?  Circle  one;  Yes  No*  If  "Yes,"  de- 
scribe the  problems  and  what  you  believe  are  the  main  causes* 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  DITTIES  OF  NURSING  POSITIONS 


Director*  A registered  professional  nurse  who  is  responsible  for  all 
nursing  services  concerned  with  care  of  patiei*ts  in  the  hospital* 


Supervisor*  A registered  professional  nurse  who  is  responsible  for  the 
nursing  service  and  patient  care  in  two  or  more  org€inized  nursing  units* 


Head  Nurse*  A registered  professional  nurse  who  is  responsible  for  the 
nursing  service  and  patient  care  in  one  organized  nursing  unit* 


General  Duty  Nurse*  A registered  professional  nurse  who  gives  direct 
and/or  indirect  nursing  care  to  patients  within  an  organized  nursing  unit* 


Practical  Nurse*  A licensed  practical  nurse  who  gives  direct  care  to  the 
patients  under  the  supervision  of  a professional  nurse* 


Nurse  Aide*  An  unlicensed  person  on  the  nursing  staff  who  functions  as 
an  assistant  to  licensed  practical  nurses  and/or  registered  nurses*  This 
group  includes  those  with  titles  of  nurse  assistant,  orderly,  attendant, 
etc* 
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Dear  Administrator: 

The  State  Occupational  Research  0nit  at  the  University  of  Idaho  is 
conducting  a survey  of  the  nursing  profession  in  Idaho.  Nurses  have  been 
in  short  supply  for  several  years«  and  the  shortage  may  become  more  acute 
as  the  new  Mediccure  program  becomes  operative  in  the  near  future.  Ve  be* 
lieve  that  this  study  is  timely  and  necessary  to  point  the  way  toward  im* 
provements  in  the  supply  and  v^^ality  of  nursing  personnel. 

The  nursing  study  consists  of  two  separate  parts.  The  State 
Occupational  Research  Unit  is  surveying  all  medical  facilities  in  Idaho. 

The  Idaho  State  Nurses'  Association  is  conducting  the  other  part  of  the 
study  which  is  a suney  of  all  licensed  nursing  personnel  in  Idaho*  This 
will  enable  us  to  obtain  information  both  from  employers  and  employees 
concerned  with  nursing,  and  will  make  possible  certain  interesting  com* 
pari son 8* 

This  part  of  the  study  involving  medical  facilities  has  been  approved 
by  both  the  Idaho  Hospital  Association  and  the  Idaho  Association  of 
Licensed  Nursing  Homes.  Officials  of  both  of  these  Associations  expressed 
genuine  interest  in  the  results  we  expect  to  obtain.  They  voiced  one  con- 
cern, however,  regcurding  disclosure  of  the  information  obtained  from  any 
single  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  other  medical  facility.  Ve  can  assure 
you  that  all  questionnaires  will  be  retained  in  the  files  of  the  State 
Occupational  Research  Unit,  and  will  not  be  made  available  to  anyone  else. 
Ve  do  plan  to  publish  the  results  obtained  on  the  questionnaires,  but  this 
will  be  only  in  the  form  of  general  trends,  averages,  etc.  Thus,  the  in- 
formation received  from  any  single  facility  will  not  be  revealed*  Indeed, 
once  we  have  abstracted  the  information  desired,  we  will  destroy  the  ques- 
tionnaires* 

Two  copies  of  the  questionnaire  have  been  enclosed.  You  may  retain 
one  copy  for  your  own  files*  Ve  will  readily  adm5t  that  the  questionnaire 
is  quite  lengthy.  Ve  considered  shortening  it,  but  decided  against  this 
because  each  question  proved  too  important  for  omission.  But  despite  its 
length,  field  tests  indicated  that  the  entire  questionnaire  could  be  com- 
pleted in  one  hour  or  less. 

Please  complete  the  questionnaire  and  mail  us  one  copy  in  the  enclosed 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope*  Ve  are  hoping  that  the  questionnaires 
can  all  be  completed  and  returned  before  the  first  of  June*  A copy  of  our 
final  report  will  be  mailed  to  you  when  it  is  completed  later  this  summer. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  cooperation  and  assistance,  I am. 

Sincerely, 

Dr*  Kenneth  H.  Loudermilk 

Director,  State  Occupational 
Research  Dnit 
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Dear  Administrator: 

A few  week^  ago  we  mailed  to  you  two  copies  of  a questionnaire  that 
requested  information  pertaining  to  your  nursing  staff*  Ve  have  not  re- 
ceived a completed  questionnaire  from  your  facility.  Perhaps  the  prepare^ 
tcry  activities  for  the  Medicare  program  and  other  items  of  business  have 
subsided  sufficiently  to  allow  you  to  spend  an  hour  at  the  most  to  com- 
plete and  return  the  questionnaire  to  us.  We  have  enclosed  two  new  forms 
in  the  event  that  you  have  misplaced  the  original  two.  Please  complete 
and  return  one  copy  in  the  enclosed  stamped^  self-addressed  envelope;  the 
other  copy  may  be  retained  for  y<yir  files* 


The  study  has  been  approved  by  the  Idaho  Hospital  Association  and 
the  Idaho  Association  of  Licensed  Nursing  Homes.  We  desire  the  informa- 
tion requested  in  the  questionnaire  to  aid  us  in  planning  training  pro- 
grams for  nurses  so  that  needs  in  this  profession  throughout  the  btate 
can  be  met.  As  we  stated  in  our  first  letter^  theresults  for  your  own 
individual  facility  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential.  Please  give  this 
request  your  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  cooperation  and  assistance,  I am. 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth  M.  Loudermilk 
Director,  State  Occupational 
Research  Unit 
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Harry  Roberts,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Wyoming  State  Department  of  Education 
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in:troduction 

Because  of  some  of  the  past  conflicts  caused  by  a variety 
of  reporting  systems  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  working  with  The 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  has  developed  code 
14. 0000  for  Q^ce  Education. 

Jt  is  intended  that  this  system  will  assist  in  standardizing 
reporting  by  local  and  state  educational  agencies  and  will  provide 
more  meaningful  data  for  planning  and  implementing  organized  and 
sequential  vocational  office  education  programs. 

Raymond  J.  Grandfield 

State  Director 

Business  and  Distributive  Education 
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OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
INSTRUCTIONAL  CODES  AND  TITLES 

14.  0000  Office  Occupations 

0100  Accounting  and  Computing 

0200  Business  Data  Processing  Systems 

0300  Filing,  Office  Machines,  and  General  Office  Clerical 

0400  Information  Communication 

0500  Materials  Support,  Transportation,  Storing,  and 

Recording 

0600  Personnel,  Training,  and  Related 

0700  Stenographic,  Secretarial,  and  Related 

0800  Supervisory  and  Administrative  Management 

0900  Typing  and  Related 

1000  Miscellaneous  Office  (Specify) 

9900  Other,  NEC  (Specify) 
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OFFICE  OCCU  PAT  IONS 
14.00  00 

The  body  of  subject  matter,  or  combinations  of  courses  and  practical 
experience,  organized  into  programs  of  instruction  to  provide  opportunities 

for  pupils  to  prepare  for  and  achieve  career  objectives  in  selected  office 

i 

j occupations.  In  the  instructional  process  substantive  content  frequently  is 

comprised  of  subject  matter  drawn  from  other  subject  matter  areas. 
Learning  experiences  are  designed  to  lead  to  employment  and/or  advance- 
ment of  individuals  in  occupations  in  public  or  private  enterprises  or 
organizations  related  to  the  facilitating  function’s^  of  the  office.  Included  is 
a variety  of  activities,  such  as  recording  and  retrieval  of  data,  supervision 
and  coordination  of  office  activities,  internal  and  external  communication, 
and  the  reporting  of  information.  Under  this  heading  are  the  items  of 
information  which  identify  categories  of  career  objectives  in  o£tice  occupa« 
tions,  and  around  which  courses  and  practical  experiences  are  developed. 

01  00  Accounting  and  Computing  — Planned  learning  experiences 

which  include  a combination  of  courses  and  practical  experiences 
concerned  with  systematizing  information  about  transactions  and 
activities  into  accounts  and  quantitative  records,  and  paying  and 
receiving  money.  Career  objectives  are  identified  with  a variety 
of  occupational  groups  and  specialization,  (as  indicated  in  the 

^ "Facilitating  function,  " as  used  in  0£tice  Occupations  Education,  refers 
to  the  expediting  role  played  by  office  occupations  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  production  and  distribution  activities  of  an  organization. 


Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles) « such  as  Junior  Accountants* 
Bookkeepers*  Cashiers*  Machine  Operators*  Tellers*  and 
Other  Accounting  and  Computing  occupations. 


02  00  Business  Data  Processing  Systems  --  Planned  learning 
experiences  which  include  a combination  of  courses  and 
practical  experiences  concerned  with  business  data  processing 
systems  and  operations.  Career  objectives  are  identified  with 
a variety  of  occupational  groups  and  specialization*  (as 
indicated  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles)*  such  as 
Computer  and  Console  Operators*  Peripheral  Equipment 


Operators*  Programmers*  Systems  Analysts*  and  Other 
Business  Data  Processing  Systems  Occupations. 


03  00  Filing*  Office  Machines*  and  General  Office  Clerical  -- 

Planned  learning  experiences  which  include  a combination  of 
courses  and  practical  experiences  concerned  with  the  recording 
and  retrieval  of  data*  including  classifying*  sorting,  filing* 
correspondence*  records,  and  other  data.  Career  objectives 
are  identified  with  a variety  of  occupational  groups  and 
specialization  (as  indicated  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles)*  such  as  Duplicating  Machine  Operators*  File  Clerks, 
General  Office  Clerks,  and  Other  Filing*  Office  Machines,  and 
General  Office  Clerical  Occupations. 


04  00  Information  Communication  --  Learning  experiences  which 

include  a combination  of  courses  and  practical  experiences 
concerned  with  the  distribution  of  information,  e.  g. , by  mail, 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  in  person.  Career  objectives  are 
identified  with  a variety  of  occupational  groups,  (as  indicated 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles),  and  specialization 
such  as  Communication  Systems  Clerks  and  Operators, 
Correspondence  Clerks,  Mail  and  Postal  Clerks,  Mail-preparing 
and  Mail-handling  Machine  Operators,  Messengers  and  Office 
Boys  and  Girls,  Receptionists  and  Information  Clerks,  and  Other 
Information  Commtmication  Occupations, 

05  00  Materials  Support  Occupations:  Transporting,  Storing,  and 

Recording  --  Planned  learning  experiences  which  include  a 
combination  of  courses  and  practical  experiences  concerned  with 
(1)  receiving,  storing,  issuing,  shipping,  requisitioning,  and 
accounting  for  stores  of  material  or  material  in  use;  (2)  assigning 
locations  and  space  to  items,  including  verification  of  quality, 
identification,  condition  and  value;  (3)  the  physical  handling  of 
items,  including  binning,  picking,  stacking,  and  counting; 

(4)  preparing  or  committing  stocks  for  shipment;  (5)  inventorying 
stock;  (6)  replenishing  depleted  items;  and  (7)  filling  orders,  and 
issuing  tools,  equipment,  or  materials  to  workers.  Career 
objectives  are  identified  with  a variety  of  occupational  groups  and 
specilizations,  (as  indicated  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles), 


such  as  Hanning  and  Production  Clerks,  Shipping  and  Receiving 
Clerks,  Stock  and  Inventory  Clerks,  Traffic,  Hate,  and  Transporta- 
tion Clerks,  and  Other  Transporting,  Storing,  and  Recording 
Occupations. 
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06  00  Personnel,  Training,  and  Related  --  Hanned  learning  experiences 

which  include  a combination  of  courses  and  practical  experiences 
concerned  with  personnel  administration  of  an  organization  and 
the  facilitating  functions  of  scheduling  and  conducting  clerical 
work  and  management  and  operations  of  organizations.  Career 
objectives  are  identified  with  a variety  of  occupational  groups  and 
specilization  (as  indicated  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles), 
such  as  Educational  and  Training  Assistants,  Interviewers  and 
Tests  Technicians,  Personnel  Assistants,  and  Other  Personnel, 
training,  and  Related  Occupations. 

07  00  Stenographic,  Secretarial,  and  Related  --  Hanned  learning 

activities  which  include  a combination  of  courses  and  practical 
experiences  concerned  with  making,  classifying,  and  filing 
records,  including  written  communications.  Career  objectives 
are  identified  with  a variety  of  occupational  groups  and  speciali- 
zation, (as  indicated  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles), 
such  as  Executive  Administrative  Secretary,  Secretaries, 
Stenographers,  and  other  Stenographic,  Secretarial,  and  Related 


Occupations. 


08  00  Supervisory  and  Administrative  Management  --  Learning 

activities  and  experiences  concerned  with  a variety  of  responsi- 
bilities such  as  (1)  studying  policies,  organizational  structures, 
and  administrative  practices  of  such  organizations  as  governmental 
units,  industrial  firms,  and  nonprofit  groups;  (2)  reviewing  periodic 
budgets  submitted  by  operations  personnel;  (3)  preparing  reports 
summarizing  findings  and  recommending  changes  in  policy,  organ- 
ization,  and  administration  to  line  management;  (4)  consolidating 
the  budget  estimates  and  preparing  financial  reports  for  considera- 
tion and  action  by  upper  echelons  of  management;  and  (5)  super- 
vising and  coordinating  activities,  determining  work  procedures, 
and  assigning  duties.  (D,  O,  T,  No. ) 

09  00  Typing  and  Related  --  Planned  learning  activities  which  include 

a combination  of  courses  and  practical  experiences  concerned 
with  recording  data,  supervising  and  administering  typing  staffs 
and  typing,  and  managing  offices.  Career  objectives  are  identified 
with  a variety  of  occupational  groups  and  specialization  (as, 
indicated  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles),  such  as  Clerk 
Typists,  Key  Punch  and  Coding  Equipment  Operators,  Typists, 
and  Other  Typing  and  Helated  Occupations. 

10  00  Miscellaneous  Office  (Specify)  --  Planned  learning  experiences 

(not  elsewhere  classified)  which  include  a combination  of  courses 


and  practical  experiences  concerned  with  the  facilitating  functions, 
e.  g.  , public  contact  such  as  registering  hotel  and  motel  guests. 
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examining  claims  and  records,  and  collecting  and  tracing  accounts. 
Career  objectives  are  identified  with  a variety  of  occupational 
groups  and  specialization,  (as  indicated  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles),  such  as  Collectcij,  Hotel  Clerks,  Clerical 
Technicians,  Credit  Clerks,  and  other  occupations  and  areas  of 
specialization  concerned  with  office  occupations  not  listed  or 
classifiable  in  the  above  categories,  including  emerging  office 
occupations  not  classifiable  in  the  above  categories,  (list  D.  O.  T« 
Nos.) 

99  00  Other,  NEC  (Specify) 
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^FEDERAL  LAWSt  ^FEDERAL  AID|  *V0CATI0NAL  EDUCATION 
★VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  made  $262  million  available  In  Fiscal  1966  for  vocational  , 
education  programs  conducted  by  any  type  of  public  or  private  school  or  college.  These  Included  regula*'  or 
vocational -technical  high  schools,  secondary  or  post -secondary  area  vocational  schools,  technical  Institutes, 
Junior  and  community  colleges,  and  ‘\-year  colleges  and  universities.  Federal  funds  a>'e  allotted  to  the  states 
on  a matching  basis  of  an  equal  amount  of  state  or  local  public  funds.  Federal  support  may  be  provided  fo*' 
programs  to  train  persons  for  semiskilled,  skilled,  or  technical  Jobs  In  any  recognized  occupation  exc^t 
professional  positions  or  those  requiring  a baccalaureate  or  higher  deg>'ee.  Except  for  area  vocational 
schools.  Federal  assistance  Is  limited  to  operating  expenses  of  a program.  The  Act  requires  that  at  least  3 
percent  of  each  state's  allotment  be  devoted  to  ancillary  services  2;id  activities  and  10  percent  for  research 
and  experlmentatlo)  to  Improve  and  strengthen  the  program.  Information  on  the  work-study  program,  residential 
schools,  and  af^llcatlon  procedures  Is  Included,  (WB)  
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^ I VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  COLLEGES  , 

o 
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1 i i In  recent  years  the  Federal  Government  has  given  increasing  attention  to  the  vocational 

education  and  occupational  training  of  the  nation's  young  people  and  workers.  This  renewed 
interest  stems  from  manpower  studies  showing  a growing  shortage  of  unskilled  jobs,  coupled 
with  a growing  demand  for  skilled  workers  both  presently  and  in  the  projected  future. 

The  government  has  provided  support  for  vocational  education  for  nearly  half  a century — 
ever  since  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  passed  in  1917.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  provided  limited 
support  for  vocational  education  in  several  specified  occupational  fields,  particularly  agriculture 
and  trades  and  industry.  Some  additions  to  the  Act  were  made  in  1946  and  health  occupations 
were  provided  for  in  1956.  Financial  aid  for  the  operation  of  area  vocational  schools  to  train 
highly  skilled  technicians  was  added  in  1958. 

U was  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  88-210)  which  gave  the  greatest 
inq>etus  to  occupational  education.  Passage  of  this  Act  was  the  outgrowth  of  a report  by  a 
panel  of  consultants,  appointed  in  1961  at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy.  The  panel  found 
the  nation's  vocational  education  system  unbalanced  and  inadequate.  The  1963  Act  revised, 
strengthened  and  greatly  e}q)anded  the  Federal  vocational  education  program.  As  a result  of  this 
Act,  Federal  expenditures  for  vocational  education  have  risen  from  $72  million  in  Fiscal  1963 
to  an  e}q)ected  $262  million  in  Fiscal  1966. 

Althou^  it  excludes  support  for  professional  or  baccalaureate  degree  education,  the  1963 
Act,  nonetheless,  has  an  inq>act  upon  colleges  and  universities.  Colleges — both  junior  and  four- 
year  institutions — may  conduct  vocational  or  technical  training  courses,  operate  area  and  resi- 
dential vocational  schools,  train  vocational  teachers  and  supervisors,  provide  vocational  guid- 
ance and  counseling,  develop  instructional  materials,  and  conduct  the  research,  demonstration 
and  experimental  projects  which  are  a prominent  feature  of  the  Act.  Furthermore,  the  Act 
specifies  that  one  or  more  representatives  of  junior  colleges,  technical  institutes  or  other  higher 
education  institutions  which  provide  technical  or  vocational  training  must  serve  on  each  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  or  an  advisory  council  to  it. 

^ The  1963  Act,  it  has  been  said,  seeks  to  develop  an  "all-age,  all-job"  program.  It  provides 

f^upport  for  training  for: 

^ 1.  Students  in  high  school. 

^ 2 . Persons  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  are  available  for  full-time  study  in 

\^preparing  for  a job.  n.s.  oepmimeiit  Of  huith.  touanoH  t wEifWE 

officE  Of  waanofi 
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i S.  Employees  who  need  trainii^  or  retraining  to  hold  their  job  or  to  advance  ^ut  not  workers 

already  receiving  training  allowances  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Program). 

; 4.  Persons  with  academic,  socioeconomic  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  sue* 

^ ceedlng  in  a regular  vocational  education  program. 

I Under  terms  of  the  Act,  the  training  provided  should  be  "of  high  quality. . . realistic  in  the 

I light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment. . . and  suited  to  their  needs, 
interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  from  such  training.  " 

I Educational  Programs 

I 

Federally-supported  vocational  education  programs  may  be  conducted  in  any  type  of  school 
or  college,  public  or  private.  These  include  regular  or  vocational-technical  high  schools,  sec- 
I ondary  or  post-secondary  area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes.  Junior  and  community 
[ colleges,  and  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

I Federal  funds  are  channeled  throu^  the  State  Boards  of  Vocational  Education  to  local  edu- 

[ cational  agencies.  The  State  Boards  administer  the  program  according  to  a state  plan  which  must 
be  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Private  schools  and  colleges  may  provide 
training  under  contract  with  the  State  Board  or  with  a local  public  educational  agency.  The 
^ Federal  funds  are  allotted  to  the  states  according  to  a formula  based  upon  the  number  of  persons 
I who  need  vocational  education  and  the  staters  por  capita  income.  Federal  funds  must  be  matched 
< by  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  state  or  local  public  funds  or  combination  thereof. 


[ The  1963  Act  authorizes  $177.  5 million  for  these  vocational  education  programs  for  Fiscal 

r 1966  and  $225  million  annually  thereafter.  One  provision  of  the  Act  sets  aside  10  percent  of  the 
funds  for  research,  training,  and  experimental,  developmental  or  pilot  projects.  (These  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  later  in  this  Report. ) 

r 

Under  the  1963  Act,  Federal  support  now  may  be  provided  for  programs  to  train  persons 
for  semiskilled,  skilled  or  technical  jobs  in  any  recognized  occupation,  except  professional 
positions  or  those  requiring  a baccalaureate  or  higher  degree. 

Except  for  area  vocational  schools,  for  which  construction  funds  are  available.  Federal 
assistance  is  limited  to  operating  expenses  of  a program.  Such  expenses  include: 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  teachers,  si^ervisors,  vocational  guidance  counselors,  teacher 
trainers,  directors,  and  other  teaching  and  administrative  personnel. 

Instructional  materiaLi,  equipment,  and  teaching  aids. 

Occupational  studies  and  surveys  needed  to  develop  vocational  education  programs,  and 
' surveys  to  evaluate  established  programs. 

Conducting  work  experience  education  pre^ams. 

Necessary  costs  of  transportation  of  students,  and  persons  enrolled  in  teacher  training 
courses. 

Area  Vocational  Schools:  The  1963  Act  for  the  first  time  provided  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  area  vocational  schools  in  addition  to  support  for  operating  expenses  of  their  educational  pro- 
grams. An  area  school  is  designed  to  serve  an  entire  state,  or  a particular. area  of  it  desig- 
nated by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  rather  than  serving  a single  community.  Con- 
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struction  of  an  area  school  may  be  undertaken  by  a State  Board  or  by  a local  educational  agency 
with  the  Board* s approval.  Each  State  Board  determines  what  proportion  of  the  state's  allot- 
ment in  Federal  vocational  education  funds  may  be  used  for  construction  of  area  vocational 
schools.  Federal  funds  devoted  to  construction  must  be  matched  on  a project  basis — i.  e. , every 
dollar  of  Federal  funds  must  be  matched  with  at  least  a dollar  of  state  or  local  funds  for  each 
construction  project. 

The  1963  Act  defines  four  types  of  area  schools: 

1.  A specialized  high  school. 

2.  A high  school  department  providing  education  in  at  least  five  different  occupational  fields. 

3.  A technical  or  vocational  school. 

4.  A department  or  division  of  a junior  college,  community  college  or  university  which  offers,  : 
under  supervision  of  the  State  Board,  vocational  educa^^ion  in  at  least  five  occupational  fields, 
leading  to  inunediate  employment  but  not  to  a baccalaureate  degree. 

To  be  eligible  for  Federal  support,  the  first  three  types  of  area  schools  must  be  "used  ex- 
clusively or  principally  to  give  vocational  education  to  persons  available  for  full-time  study  in 
preparing  to  enter  the  labor  market. " The  third  and  fourth  t3^s  must  admit  as  regular  stu- 
dents both  high  school  graduates  and  high  school  dropouts.  j 

in  addition  to  financing  part  of  new  buildings.  Federal  funds  may  be  used  to  expand,  remodel 
and  alter  existing  buildings,  acquire  initial  equipment  for  the  facilities,  acquire  interests  in  land  | 
on  which  the  facilities  are  constructed,  grade  and  improve  sites,  and  pay  architect's  fees. 

Ancillary  Services:  In  an  effort  to  assure  quality  in  all  Federally-supported  vocational  education  ^ 

programs,  the  1963  Act  requires  each  state  to  devote  at  least  three  percent  of  its  allotment  to  j 

various  ancillaiy  services  and  activities.  These  include:  > ~ ] 

Training  and  supervision  of  teachers. 

Evaluation  of  programs  in  the  light  of  current  and  projected  manpower  needs  and  job  oppor-  j 
tunities. 

Demonstration  programs. 

Devel(^ment  of  instructional  materials.  ^ 

Improvement  of  state  administration,  stqoervision,  and  leadership. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education  (USOE)  regulations  require  that  each  state  plan  provide  for  teacher  ^ 
training  programs,  both  before  employment  and  in-service,  "to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide 
qualified  vocational  education  personnel. " Teacher  training  may  be  conducted  by  the  State  Board , j 
or  by  public  or  private  agencies  or  institutions  under  cooperatively  developed  written  agreements  I 
with  the  State  Board.  Likewise,  instructional  materials  may  be  developed  and  demonstration 
programs  conducted  by  public  or  private  agencies  and  institutions  under  agreements  with  a State 
Board.  ] 


Research,  Training.  Experimental,  Developmental,  and  Pilot  Programs 


A special  provision  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  emphasizes  research  and  ex- 
perimentation to  improve  and  strengthen  the  program.  This  provision  reserves  10  percent  of 


the  basic  appropriation  each  year  for  grants  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  research  and  training 
programs  and  experimental,  developmental  or  pilot  programs  designed  to  meet  the  special 
vocational  education  needs  of  youths,  particularly  those  with  academic,  socioeconomic  or  other 
handic^s. 

These  grants  are  awarded  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  directly  to  colleges  and 
universities,  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and  institutions.  State  Boards  of  Vocational 
Education,  or  to  local  educational  agencies  with  approval  of  the  State  Board.  While  the  State 
Board's  approval  is  not  required  for  a grant  to  a college  or  university,  the  USOE  recommends 
that  the  proposal  be  developed  with  the  knowledge  of  an  ^propriate  Board  official. 

A total  of  $17. 75  million  is  authorized  for  these  grants  in  Fiscal  1966  and  $22.5  million  for 
each  year  thereafter. 

In  administering  the  research,  training  and  experimental  program,  the  USOE  is  concerned 
with  three  general  subject  areas: 

1.  The  identification  of  current  and  future  employment  opportunities  and  the  skills  needed 
to  hold  the  available  jobs. 

2.  The  development  of  human  resources,  including  studies  of  the  characteristics  of  voca* 
tional  students  and  the  implications  of  this  information  for  vocational  education  programs. 

3.  The  development  of  educational  resources  and  training  programs,  including  improve- 
ments in  vocational  curricula  and  vocational  guidance  and  counseling. 

The  USOE  staff  offers  consultation  in  the  preparation  of  research  proposals,  particularly 
to  institutions,  school  districts  and  community  colleges  which  are  not  experienced  in  the  plan- 
ning and  writing  of  research  applications. 

The  USOE,  throi^h  its  Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research,  also  offers  assistance 
in  expanding  state  and  regional  capabilities  for  research  and  development  in  occupational  educa- 
tion. Several  research  centers  are  planned  to  administer  projects,  develop  materials,  train 
teachers  and  serve  as  clearinghouses  of  information.  The  first  such  center  has  been  established 
at  Ohio  State  University  under  a $610,130  Federal  grant. 

Grants  for  research,  training,  experimental,  developmental  or  pilot  programs  cover  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  project.  The  applicant  institution  or  agency  is  expected  to  contribute  some 
funds  or  services  to  the  overall  cost.  No  fixed  percentage  or  amount  is  set.  The  average 
contribution  has  been  20  percent. 

Application  Procedure:  Applications  for  research,  training,  experimental,  developmental  or  pilot 

grants  are  submitted  to: 

Bureau  of  Research 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Reseax'ch 

Office  of  Education 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.  C.  20202 

There  are  four  deadlines  per  year  for  applications:  September  1,  December  1,  March  1, 
and  June  1. 

Applications  must  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  instructions  and  a format  contained  in  a 
pamphlet  paMished  by  the  Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research,  entitled  "Conditions  and 


Fedex^l^ 


Procedures:  Grants  for  Research,  Training,  Experimental,  Developmental,  or  Pilot  Programs 
in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. " Twenty  copies  of  an  application  are  required. 

An  application  must  describe  the  project  and  its  objectives,  list  principal  investigators  or 
personnel  involved,  and  include  a budget.  The  budget  may  cover  salaries  and  wages,  costs  of 
materials  and  supplies,  rental  of  special  equipment,  travel,  and  costs  of  publishing  results  of 
the  project.  An  allowance  for  indirect  costs,  to  cover  overhead  expenses,  is  limited  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  direct  costs. 

Each  institution  or  agency  receiving  a grant  is  expected  to  provide  the  Division  of  Adult  and 
Vocational  Research  with  225  copies  of  its  final  report  on  the  project  and  25  copies  of  an  abstract 
of  the  report. 

Evaluation  Criteria:  Applications  for  grants  are  reviewed  by  the  Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational 
Research  and  various  review  panels.  All  proposals  are  evaluated  according  to  their  educa- 
tional significance,  die  plan  for  the  program,  the  experience  of  key  personnel  and  the  adequacy 
of  facilities,  and  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  proposal. 

With  proposals  for  e^qierimental,  developmental,  or  pilot  programs,  special  consideration 
is  given  to  programs  involving  youths  in  economically  depressed  communities  who  have  academic, 
socioeconomic  or  other  handicaps  which  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  regular  vocational 
education  programs.  Another  factor  is  the  experimental  or  innovative  aspect  of  the  proposal. 

Work-Study  Programs 

A four-year  work-study  program  for  needy  vocational  education  students  is  provided  under 
the  1963  Act.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  enable  young  people  who  need  financial  help  to 
start  or  to  remain  in  school. 

. Students  are  limited  to  part-time  work  for  a local  educational  agency  or  some  other  public 
agency  or  institution — Federal,  state  or  local.  V/ork-study  programs  are  administered  by 
local  educational  agencies,  under  supervision  of  State  Boards. 

To  be  eligible  a student  must  be  at  least  15  and  no  more  than  20  years  old  at  the  time  he 
enters  the  work-study  program;  must  need  the  earnings  in  order  to  stay  in  school;  and  must  be 
enrolled  as  a full-time  student  in  good  standing,  or  accepted  for  full-time  enrollment  in  a voca- 
tional education  program. 

Students  cannot  work  more  than  15  hours  in  any  week  in  which  their  classes  are  in  session. 
Their  earnings  under  the  program  cannot  exceed  $45  per  month  or  $350  per  academic  year,  or 
$60  per  month  and  $500  per  academic  year  if  the  students  attend  a school  beyond  reasonable 
commuting  distance  from  their  homes . 

For  Fiscal  Years  1965  and  1966  Federal  funds  underwrite  the  entire  cost  of  the  payments  to 
students.  For  Fiscal  1967  and  1968,  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  75  percent  of  their  compen- 
sation. 

Residential  Schools 

Another  new  feature  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
residential  vocational  education  schools  which  are  experimental  in  nature.  Such  schools  are  in- 
tended for  students  from  slum  areas  and  home  environments  that  make  it  otherwise  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  obtain  an  education. 


The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  is  authorized  to  award  grants  to  cover  all  costs  of 
constructing,  equft>ping,  and  operating  such  schools.  The  grants  may  be  awarded  to  colleges, 
universities.  State  Boards  or  public  educational  agencies,  institutions  and  organizations. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  no  more  than  five  schools  could  be  built  since  the  authorization  for 
funds  for  such  schools  expires  June  30,  1968.  At  this  writing,  funds  for  the  first  school  or 
schools  have  been  budgeted  but  not  yet  finally  appropriated. 

The  schools  are  intended  to  provide  vocational  education,  room,  board  and  other  necessities 
for  youths  who  are  between  the  ages  of  15  and  21  at  the  time  of  enrollment  and  who  need  full-time 
study  on  a residential  basis  to  derive  maximum  benefit. 

In  awarding  grants,  special  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  needs  of  large  urban  areas 
with  substantial  numbers  of  youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  are  unemployed.  An 
equitable  geographical  distribution  of  such  schools  also  must  be  considered. 

ApplicJttion  Procedure:  Applications  and  requests  for  information  may  be  sent  to: 

Bureau  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 
Office  of  Education 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.  C.  20202 

Applications  must  follow  the  directions  and  format  contained  in  the  Bureau's  pamphlet 
entitled  "Conditions  and  Procedures:  Grants  for  Residential  Vocational  Education  Schools. " 
Twenty  copies  are  required. 

Requirements  for  an  application  include  a description  of  the  proposed  school,  its  facilities, 
staff,  plan  of  operation,  method  of  recruiting  and  selecting  students,  education  and  occupational 
training,  geographic  area  to  be  served,  a budget,  and  plans  for  research  and  evaluation.  The 
budget  may  cover  costs  of  construction  and  equipment  (including  construction  of  new  buildings 
or  expansion,  remodeling  and  repair  of  existing  buildings),  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
school,  and  the  conduct  of  related  research  and  development. 


Special  Report  On  Federal  Programs 

A monthly  bulletin  prepared  by  the  Commission  on  Federal  Belations,  edited  by  Betty 
Pryor.  Specified  quantities  are  sent  free  to  heads  of  institutions  and  organizations 
holdii^  membership  in  the  Council.  Additional  subscriptions,  available  through  the 
heads  of  Council  member  institutions  and  organizations  only,  $10-  00  a year. 
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♦FEDERAL  LAWS;  ^MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT;  *VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  *FE0ERAL  PROGRAMS;  *J0B  TRAINING 
♦MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  PROGRAMS;  MOTA  PROGRAMS 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  was  to  require  the  federal  government’s  Eq>pratsa1  of  the  manpower  requirements  and 
resources  of  the  United  States,  and  to  develop  and  apply  the  Information  and  methods  needed  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  unemployment  resulting  from  automation  and  technological  changes  and  other  types  of  persistent 
unemployment.  Title  I sets  forth  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  relative  to  evaluation.  Information, 


and  research;  Job  development  programs;  labor  mobility  demonstration  projects;  trainee  placement  assistance 
demonstration  projects;  skill  and  training  requirements;  and  reports  on  manpower  requirements,  resources, 
utilization,  and  training.  Title  II  further  sets  forth  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  relative  to  the  selection 


utilization,  and  training.  Title  II  further  sets  forth  the  duties  of  the  secretary  relative  to  the  selection 
of  trainees,  training  allowances,  on-the-job  training,  national  advisory  committees,  state  agreements,  and  the 
making  of  rules  and  regulations.  It  also  gives  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
relative  to  cKlmlnistration  of  the  Act,  an  annual  report  to  Congress,  redevelopment  areas,  correctional 
institutions,  and  work  experience  programs.  Title  III  gives  the  apportionment  of  benefits  under  the  Act, 
zed  appropriations,  appropriation  limitations,  and  terminal  dates.  (EM) 
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MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAIN- 
ING ACT  OF  1962,  AS  AMENDED  ‘ (42  U.S.C. 
2571-2620) . 


AN  ACT 

Belatiitg  to  manpower  requirements,  resources,  development,  and 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  U enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Home  of  BepreseniaMvee  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  aesembled^  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962”. 

TITLE  I— MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS,  DEVEL- 
OPMENT, AND  UTILIZATION 

Statement  of  Findings  and  Purpose 

SEC.  101*  The  Congress  fin^  that  there  is  critical  need  for  more 
and  better  trained  personnel  in  many  vital  occupational  categories, 
including  professional,  scientific,  technical,  and  apprenticeable  cate- 
gories; that  even  in  periods  of  high  unemployment,  many  employment 
opportunities  remain  unfilled  because  of  the  shortages  of  qualified 
personnel;  and  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  current  and 
prospective  manpower  shorta^  be  identified  and  that  persons  who  can 
be  qualified  for  these  positions  through  education  and  training  be 
sought  out  and  trained  as  quickly  as  is  reasonably  possible,  in  order  that 
the  Nation  may  meet  the  staffing  requirements  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  skills  of  many  persons 
have  b^  rendered  obsolete  by  dislocations  in  the  economy  arising  from 

automation  or  other  technological  developments,  foreign  competition, 
- *■ 

87-415.  Mar.  15.  1982.  76  Stat:  24-33,  as  amended  by  (a)  P.L.  87-729, 
Oct.  1.  1962.  76  Stat  679,  (b)  P.L.  88-214,  Dec.  19.  1963,  77  Stat  422,  (c)  P.L. 
89-15.  Apr.  26. 1965.  79  Stat  75,  (d)  P.D.  89-792,  Nov.  7, 1966,  80  Stat.  1434,  and 
(e)  P.L.  89-794.  Nov.  A 1966.  80  Stat  1451. 
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relocation  of  industry,  shifts  in  market  demands,  and  other  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  economy ; that  Government  leadership  is  necessary 
to  insure  that  the  benefits  of  automation  do  not  become  burdens  of 
widespread  unemployment;  that  the  problem  of  assuring  sufficient 
employment  opportunities  will  'be  compounded  by  the  extraordinarily 
rapid  growth  of  the  labor  force  in  the  next  decade,  particularly  by 
the  entrance  of  young  people  into  the  labor  force,  that  improved  plan- 
ning and  expanded  efforts  will  be  required  to  a^ssure  that  men,  women, 
and  young  people  will  be  trained  and  available  to  meet  shifting 
employment  needs;  that  many  persons  now  unemployed  or  underem' 
ployed,  in  order  to  become  qualified  for  reemployment  or  full  em- 
ployment must  be  assi^«d  in  providing  themselves  with  skills  which 
are  or  will  be  in  demand  in  the  labor  market ; that  the  skills  of  many 
persons  now  employed  are  inadequate  to  enable  them  to  make  their 
maximum  contribution  to  the  Nation’s  economy;  and  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  that  the  opportunity  to  acquire  new  skills  be  afforded 
to  these  people  with  the  least  dday  in  order  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
of  unemployment,  reduce  the  costs  of  unemployment  compensation  and 
public  assistance,  and  to  increase  the  Nation’s  productivity  and  its 
capacity  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  space  age.  The  Congress 
further  finds  that  many  professional  employees  who  have  become 
unemployed  because  of  the  specialized  nature  of  their  previous  em- 
ployment  are  in  need  of  brief  refresher  or  reorientation  educational 
courses  m order  to  become  qualified  for  other  employment  in  their 
professions,  where  such  training  would  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  appraise  the  manpower  requir^ents  and  resources  of 
the  Nation,  and  to  develop  and  apply  the  information  and  methods 
needed  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  unemployment  resulting  from 
automation  and  technolo^cal  changes  and  other  typ3s  of  persistent 
unemployment. 

Evaluation,  Informatioit,  and  Research 

SEC*  102*  To  assist  the  Nation  in  accomplishing  the  objectives  of 
technological  progre^  while  avoiding  or  minimizing  individual  hard- 
ship and  widespread  unemployment,  the  Secretary  of  liabor  shall — 
(1)  evaluate  the  impact  of,  and  benefits  and  problems  created 
by  automation,  technological  progress,  and  other  changes  in  the 
structure  of  production  and  demand  on  the  use  of  the  Nation’s 
human  resources;  establish  techniques  and  methods  for  detecting 
in  advance  the  potential  impact  of  such  devriopments;  develop 
solutions  to  these  problems,  and  publish  findings  pertaining 
thereto; 


3 

(2)  establish  a program  of  factual  studies  of  practices  of  em- 
ployers  and  unions  which  tend  to  impede  the  mobility  of  workers 
or  which  facilitate  mobility,  including  but  not  limited  to  early 
retirement  and  vesting  provisions  and  practices  under  private 
compensation  plans ; the  ^tension  of  health,  welfare,  and  insur- 
ance benefits  to  laid-off  workers;  the  operation  of  severance  pay 
plans;  and  the  use  of  extended  leave  plans  for  education  and 
training  purposes.  A report  on  these  studies  shall  be  included 
as  part  of  the  Secretary’s  report  required  under  section  107 ; 

(3)  appraise  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation’s  manpower  develop- 
ment efforts  to  meet  foreseeable  manpower  needs  and  recommend 
needed  adjustment,  including  methods  for  promoting  the  most 
effective  occupational  utilization  of  and  providing  useful  work 
experience  and  training  opportunities  for  untrained  and  inex- 
perienced youth ; 

(4)  promote,  encourage,  or  directly  engage  in  programs  of 
infomation  and  communication  concerning  manpower  require- 
ments, development,  and  utilization,  including  prevention  and 
amelioration  of  undesirable  manpower  effects  from  automation 
and  other  technological  developments  and  improvement  of  the 
mobility  of  workers,* 

(5)  anunge,  through  grants  or  contracts,  for  the  conduct  of 
such  research  and  investigations  as  give  promise  of  furthering  the 
objectives  of  this  Act ; and 

(6)  establish  a program  of  experimental,  developmental, 
demonstration,  and  pilot  projects,  through  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  or  through  con- 
tracts with  other  private  organizations,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving techniques  and  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  special- 
ized methods  in  meeting  the  manpower,  employment,  and  training 
problems  of  worker  groups  such  as  the  longterm  unemployed, 
disadvantaged  youth,  displaced  older  workers,  the  handicapped, 
members  of  minority  groups,  and  other  similar  groups.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  where  appro- 
priate, consult  with  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Commerce,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Where  programs  under  this  paragraph 
require  institutional  training,  appropriate  arrangements  for  such 
training  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He  shall  also  seek 
the  advice  of  consultants  with  respect  to  the  standards  governing 
the  adequacy  and  design  of  proposals,  the  ability  of  applicants, 
and  the  priority  of  projects  in  meeting  the  objecti^  of  this  Act. 
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Job  Development  Programs 

SEC.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  ^all  stimulate  and  assist,  in 
cooperation  with  interested  agencies  both  public  and  private,  job 
development  programs,  throu^  on-the-job  training  and  other  suit- 
able methods,  that  will  serve  to  expand  employment  by  the  filling  of 
those  service  and  related  needs  which  are  not  now  being  met  because 
of  lack  of  trained  workers  or  other  reasons  affecting  employment  or 
opportunities  for  employment. 

Labor  Mobility  Demonstration  Projects 

SEC.  104.  (a)  During  the  period  ending  June  30, 1968,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  develop  and  carry  out,  in  a limited  number  of 
geographical  areas,  pilot  projects  designed  to  assess  or  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  in  reducing  unemployment  of  programs  to  increase 
the  mobility  of  unemployed  workers  by  providing  assistance  to  meet 
their  relocation  expenses.  In  carrying  out  such  projects  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide  such  assistance,  in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  or 
both,  only  to  involuntarily  unemployed  individuals  who  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  secure  full-time  employment  in  the  community 
in  which  they  reside,  have  bona  fide  offers  of  employment  (other  than 
temporary  or  seasonal  employment),  and  are  deemed  qualified  to  per- 
form the  work  for  which  they  are  being  employed. 

(b)  Lomis  or  grants  provided  under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  with 
loans  subject  to  the  following  limitations : 

(1)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the  loan; 

(2)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable  terms 
from  private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with  other  funds  avail- 
able, is  adequate  to  assure  achievement  of  the  puiposes  for  which 
the  loan  is  made; 

(4)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a rate  not  less  that  (A)  a rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  yield  on  outetanding  Treasury 
obligations  of  comparable  maturity,  plus  (B)  such  additional 
charge,  if  any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as 
the  Secretar"  may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  its  purposes; 
mid 

(5)  the  loan  is  repayable  within  not  more  than  ten  years. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  a f^al  year  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  not  more  than  $5,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 
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Trainee  Placement  Assistance  Demonstration  Projects 

SEC.  1(^.  During  the  period  ending  June  30, 1968,  tlie  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  develop  and  carry  out  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  to  assist  in  the  placement  of  persons  seeking  employment 
through  a public  employment  office  who  have  successfully  completed 
or  participated  in  a federally  assisted  or  financed  training,  counseling, 
work  training,  or  work  experience  program  and  who,  after  appro- 
priate counseling,  have  been  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  qualified 
and  suitable  for  the  employment  in  question,  but  to  whom  employ- 
ment is  or  may  be  denied  for  reasons  other  than  ability  to  perform, 
including  difficulty  in  securing  bonds  for  indemnifying  their  em- 
ployers against  loss  from  the  infidelity,  dishonesty,  or  default  of  such 
persons.  In  carrying  out  these  projects  the  Secretary  may  make 
payments  to  or  contracts  with  employers  or  institutions  authorized 
to  indemnify  employers  against  such  losses.  Of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  a fiscal,  year  to  carry  out  this  Act,  not  more  than  $300,000 
may  be  used  for  purposes  of  this  section. 


I 
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Skill  and  Training  Reqnirements 

SEC.  106.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  develop,  compile,  and 
make  available,  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate,  informa- 
tion  regarding  skill  requirements,  occupational  outlook,  job  oppor- 
tunities, labor  supply  in  various  ^ills,  and  employment  trends  on  a 
National,  State,  area,  or  other  appropriate  basis  which  shall  be  used 
in  the  educational,  training,  counseling,  and  placement  activities  per- 
formed under  this  Act. 


Manpower  Report 

SEC.  107.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  such  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  Pr^ident  as  he  deems  appropriate  pertaining 
to  manpower  requirements,  resources,  use,  and  training ; and  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  each  regular  session  (commencing  with  the  year  1963)  a report 
pertaining  to  manpower  requirements,  resources,  utilization,  and 
training. 


I 
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TITLE  II— TRAINING  AND  SKILL  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS 

PART  A— DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 

General  Responsibility 

SEC.  201.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  determine  the  skill  requirements  of  the  economy,  de- 
velop policies  for  the  adequate  occupational  development  and  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  skills  of  the  Nation’s  workers,  promote  and 
encourage  the  development  of  broad  and  diversified  training  pro- 
grams, including  on-the-job  training,  designed  to  qualify  for  employ- 
ment the  many  persons  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure 
full-time  employment  without  such  training,  and  to  equip  the  Nation’s 
workers  with  the  new  and  improved  skills  that  are  or  will  be  required. 
Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  coordinate  and 
provide  for  combinations  of  programs,  to  be  pursued  concurrently  or 
sequentially,  under  this  Act  with  programs  under  other  Federal  Acts, 
where  the  purposes  of  this  Act  would  be  accomplished  thereby. 

Selection  of  Trainees 

SEC  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide  a program 
for  testing,  counseling,  and  selecting  for  occupational  training  under 
this.  Act  those  unemployed  or  underemployed  persons  who  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  appropriate  full-time  employment 
without  training.  Workers  in  farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200 
annual  net  family  income  shall  be  considered  unemployed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  appropriate  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a special 
program  for  the  testing,  counseling,  selection,  and  reforral  of  youths, 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  for  occupational  tmining  and  further 
schooling,  who  because  of  inadequate  educational  background  and 
work  preparation  are  unable  to  qualify  for  and  obtain  employment 
without  such  training  and  schooling. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide,  where  appropriate,  a 
special  program  of  testing,  counseling,  selection,  and  refen’al  of  per- 
sons forty-five  years  of  age  or  older  for  occupational  training  and 
further  schooling  designed  to  meet  tlie  special  problems  faced  by  sucli 
persons  in  the  labor  market. 

(d)  Although  priority  in  referral  for  training  shall  be  extended  to 
unemployed  persons,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  also  refer  other  persons  qualified  for  training  pro- 
grams which  will  enable  them  to  acquire  needed  skills.  Priority  in 
referral  for  training  shall  also  be  extended  to  persons  to  be  trained  for 
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skills  needed  within,  first,  the  labor  market  area  in  which  they  reside 
and,  second,  within  the  State  of  their  residence. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  detenniiie  the  occupational  train- 
ing needs  of  referred  persons,  provide  for  their  orderly  selection  and 
referral  for  training  under  this  Act,  and  provide  coimseling  and  place- 
ment services  to  persons  who  have  completed  their  training,  as  well  as 
follow-up  studies  to  determine  whether  the  programs  provided  meet 
the  occupational  training  needs  of  the  persons  referred. 

(f)  Before  selecting  n person  for  triiinhig,  other  than  for  ‘laining 
under  subsection  (i),-  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  employment  in  the  occupation  for  which  the 
person  is  to  be  trained.  If  such  ^ployment  is  hot  available  in  the 
area  in  which  the  person  resides,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  reasonable 
assurance  of  such  personas  willingness  to  accept  mployment  outside 
his  area  of  residence. 

(g)  The  Secretaiy  shall  not  refer  peisons  for  training  in  an  occupa- 
tion which  requires  less  than  two  weeks  training,  unless  there  are  im- 
mediate employment  opportunities  in  such  occupation. 

(h)  The  duration  of  any  training  piograni  to  which  a peison  is  re- 
ferred shall  be  reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  occupation  for  which 
the  person  is  being  trained. 

(i)  Upon  certification  by  the  i*esi>onsible  training  agency  that  a 
person  who  has  been  referr^  for  training  does  noi  have  a satisfactory 
attendance  record  oi  is  not  making  satisfactory  progress  in  such  train- 
ing absmt  good  cause,  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith  terminate  his 
training  and  subsistence  allowances,  and  his  transportation  allowances 
except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  regular 
place  of  residence  after  termination  of  training,  and  withdraw  his 
referral.  3uch  person  shall  not  be  eligible  for  such  allowances  for  one 
year  thereafter. 

(])  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Seci'ctary  of  Labor  may  also  refer, 
for  the  attainment  of  basic  education  and  communications  and  em- 
ployment skills,  those  eligible  persons  who  indicate  their  intention  to 
and  will  thereby  l>e  able  to  pursue,  subsequently  or  ooncunently, 
courses  of  occupational  training  of  a type  for  which  there  appears  to 
be  a reasonable  expectation  of  employment,  or  who  have  completed 
or  do  not  need  occupational  training  but  do  require  such  other  prepa- 
ration to  render  them  employable.  Such  referrals  shall  be  considered 
a refeml  for  training  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

(k)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  "Welfare  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  objectives  of  tliis  Act  by  facilitating  the  provision  of 
appropriate  phy^cal  examinations,  medical  treatment,  and  prostheses 
for  persons  selected  or  otherwise  eligible  to  be  selected  for  training 


* Apparent  teclmical  error;  reference  to  subsection  '‘(j)”  probably  intended. 
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under  this  Act.  The  agreement  may  provide  that  where  any  such 
person  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  j>ay  Uie  cost  of  the  services 
and  the  service  are  not  otherwise  available  without  cost  to  him  from 
any  other  resource  in  the  community,  there  may  be  expended  (from 
sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  and  pursuant  to  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  not 
more  than  an  a^regate  of  $100  to  provide  such  services  to  that  person. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  miable  to 
arrange  for  the  provision  of  services  under  this  section,  tlie  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  expend  not  more  than  an  aggregate  of  $100  to  provide 
sudi  services  to  any  one  person. 

(1)  In  order  to  assist  in  providing  qualified  workers  in  areas  or  in 
occupations  in  which  there  are  critical  skill  shortages  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  diall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  provide 
an  experimental  pro^am  for  part-time  training  of  persons,  incluchiig 
employed  persons,  to  meet  such  ^11  diortages. 

IVaining  Allowances 

SEC*  203*  (a)  The  Secretary  of  T^bor  may,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  enter  into  agreements  with  States  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  payments  to  such  States  either  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
S'  ates,  as  agents  for  the  United  States,  to  make  payment  of  weekly 
training  allowances  to  unemployed  persons  selected  for  training  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  202  and  undergoing  such  training  in 
a program  operated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  for  a period  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  four 
weeks,  and  the  basic  amount  of  any  such  payment  in  any  week  for  per- 
sons undeigoing  training,  including  uncompensated  employer-pro- 
vided training,  shall  not  exceed  $10  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  gross  unemployment  compensation  payment  (including 
allowances  for  dependents)  for  a week  of  total  unemployment  in  the 
State  making  such  payments  during  the  most  recent  four-calendar- 
quarter  period  for  which  such  data  are  available:  Provided^  That  the 
basic  amount  of  such  payments  may  be  increased  by  $5  a w^k  for  each 
dependent  over  two  up  to  a maximum  of  four  additional  dependents: 
Provided  further^  That  in  any  week  an  individual  who,  but  for  his 
training,  would  be  entitled  to  unemployment  compensation  in  exce^ 
of  his  total  allowance,  including  payments  for  dependents,  shall  receive 
an  allowance  increased  by  the  amount  of  such  excess.  With  respect  to 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  training  allowance  to  be  paid  any  eli^ble  per- 
son training  under  this  Act.‘ 

With  reject  to  any  week  for  which  a person  receives  unemployment 
compensation  under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  or  State  unemployment  compensation  law  which  is  less  than 
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the  total  training  allowance,  including  payments  for  dependents,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  preceding  paragraph,  a supplemental  training  al- 
lowance may  be  paid  to  a person  eli^ble  for  a training  allowance  under 
this  Act.  The  supplemental  training  allowance  shall  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  his  unemployment  compensation  and  the  training 
allowance  provided  by  the  preceding  paragraph. 

For  persons  undergoing  on-the-job  training,  the  amount  of  any  pay- 
ment which  would  otherwise  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
this  section  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  that  payment  as  the  number  of  compensated  hours  per  week  under 
the  training  program  bears  to  forty  hours. 

The  training  allowance  of  a person  engaged  in  training  under  sec- 
tion 204  or  231  shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  employment  (other 
than  employment  under  an  on-the-job  training  program  under  section 
204)  which  does  not  exceed  twenty  hours  per  week,  but  shall  be  re- 
duced in  an  amount  equal  to  his  full  earnings  :for  hours  worked  (other 
than  in  employment  under  such  an  on-the-job  training  program)  in 
excess  of  twenty  hours  per  week. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  pay  to  any  person  en- 
gaged in  training  under  this  title,  including  compensated  fulltime  on- 
the-job  training,  such  sums  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  de- 
fray transportation  expenses,  and  when  such  training  is  provided  in 
fecilities  w hich  are  not  within  commuting  distance  of  the  trainee’s  reg- 
ular place  of  residence,  subsistence  expenses  for  separate  maintenance 
of  the  trainee:  Provide,  That  the  Secretary  in  defraying  such  subsis- 
tence expenses  shall  not  afford  emy  individual  an  allowance  exceeding 
$35  per  week,  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  day ; nor  shall  the  Secretary  author- 
ize any  tnmsportation  expenditure  exceeding  the  rate  of  10  cents  per 
mile,  except  in  the  case  of  local  transportation  where  he  may  authorize 
reimbursement  &r  the  trainee’s  travel  by  the  most  economical  mode  of 
public  transportation,  and  except  that  in  noncontiguous  States  and  in 
areas  outside  the  continental  United  States  where  the  per  diem  allow- 
ance prescribed  under  section  836  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  exceeds 
the  maximum  per  diem  allowance  prescribed  under  that  section  for 
contiguous  States,  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  a reasonable  increase 
in  the  transportation  and  subsistence  expenses  in  such  amounts  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purp<^  of  this  Act,  imd  subject 
to  such  limitations  as  he  may  prescribe. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay  training  allowances  only  to 
unemployed  persons  who  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  experience  in 
gainful  employment : Provided,  That  he  shall  not  pay  training  allow- 
ances to  memlwrs  of  a family  or  a household  in  which  the  head  of  the 
family  or  the  head  of  the  household  as  defined  in  the  Internal  Kevenue 
Code  of  1954  is  employed,  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
payments  are  necessary  in  order  for  the  trainees  to  undertake  or  to 
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continue  training : Provided  further^  That,  no  allowances  shall  be  paid 
to  any  member  of  a family  or  household  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  that  the  head  of  such  family  or  household  has  terminated 
Iiis  employment  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  such  member  for  train- 
ing allowances  under  this  section.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  Secretary  may  pay  training  allowances  at  a rate  not  in 
excess  of  $20  a week  to  youths  seventeen  years  of  age  or  older  who  re- 
quire such  training  allowance  in  order  to  undertake  training,  who  are 
referred  for  training  in  accordance  with  section  202(b),  and  who  are 
not  entitled  to  allowances  under  the  preceding  sentence,  except  that  no 
such  training  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any  such  youth  who  has  not 
graduated  from  high  school,  unless  the  Secretary  has  satisfied  himself 
that  such  youth  has  continuously  failed  to  attend  school  for  a period 
of  not  less  than  one  year  or  tliat  the  local  authorities  after  pursuing 
all  appropriate  procedures,  including  guidance  and  counseling,  have 
concluded,  after  considering  any  assistance  available  under  section  13 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  that  further  school  attend- 
ance  by  such  youth  in  any  regular  academic  or  vocational  program  is 
no  longer  practicable  under  the  circumstances.  The  number  of  y otrths 
under  the  age  of  twenty-two  who  are  receiving  training  allowance 
(or  who  would  be  entitled  thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of  unemployment 
compensation)  shall,  except  for  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary 
for  effective  managem^t  of  programs  under  this  section,  not  exceed 
25  per  centum  of  all  persons  receiving  such  allowance  (or  who  would 
be  entitled  thereto  but  for  the  receipt  of  unemployment  compensation) . 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  authorize  continued  payments  of  allow- 
ances to  any  youth  who  becomes  twenty-two  years  of  age  during  the 
course  of  his  training,  if  he  has  completed  a substantial  part  of  such 
training.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the  contrary  in  this  sub- 
section or  in  subsection  (li),  the  Secretary  may  refer  any  individual 
who  has  completed  a program  under  part  B of  title  I of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  196^  to  training  under  this  Act,  and  such  in^- 
vidual  may  be  paid  a training  allowance  as  provided  in  secti(m  203(a) 
of  this  Act  without  regard  to  die  requirements  imposed  on  such 
payments  by  the  preceding  sent^ces  of  subsection  (c)  or  by  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  this  section.  Such  payments  shall  not  exceed  the  avei^ige 
weekly  gross  unemployment  compensation  payment  (including  allow- 
ances for  dependents)  for  a week  of  total  unemployment  in  the  State 
making  such  payments  during  the  most  recent  four-calendar-quarter 
period  for  which  such  data  are  available.  Such  persons  shall  not  be 
deemed  youths  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  provision  under  thfe 
subsection  limiting  the  number  of  youths  who  may  receive  training 
allowances. 

(d)  No  training  allowance  shall  be  made  to  any  person  otherwise 
eligible  who,  with  respect  to  the  week  for  which  such  payment  would 
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be  made,  has  received  or  is  seeking  unemployment  compensation  under 
title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  odier  Federal  or  State 
unemployment  compensation  law,  but  if  the  appropriate  State  or 
Federal  agency  finally  determines  that  a person  denied  training  a*  --w- 
ances  for  any  week  because  of  this  subsection  was  not  entitled  to  unem- 
ployment  compensation  under  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
, such  Federal  or  State  law  with  respect  to  such  week,  this  subsection  ] 

' shall  notapplywidi  respect  to  such  week.  j 

(e)  A person  who  refuses,  without  good  cause,  to  accept  training  I 

under  this  Act  shall  not,  for  one  year  thereafter,  be  entitl^  to  train-  ^ 

ing  allowances.  | 

(f)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may  contain  such  provirions  i 

(including,  as  far  as  may  be  appropriate,  provisions  authorized  or  < 

made  applicable  with  respect  to  agreements  concluded  by  the  Secre-  j 

tary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  title  XV  of  the  Social  Securi^  Act)  as  will  j 

promote  effective  administration,  protect  the  United  States  against  | 

loss  and  insure  the  proper  application  of  payments  made  to  the  State 
under  such  agreement.  Except  as  may  be  provided  in  such  agree- 
ments, or  in  regulations  hereinafter  authorized,  determinations  by  any 
duly  designated  officer  or  agency  as  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for 
weekly  training  allowances  under  this  section  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive for  any  purposes  and  not  subject  to  review  by  any  court  or  any 
other  officer. 

(g)  (1)  If  State  unemployment  compensation  payments  are  paid 
to  a person  taking  training  tmder  this  Act  and  eligible  for  a training 

I allowance,  the  State  making  such  payments  shall  be  reimbursed  from 

funds  herein  appropriated.  The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports  fur- 
nished to  him  by  the  States  and  such  amount  shall  then  be  placed  in 
the  State’s  unemployment  trust  fund  account. 

(2)  If  employment  benefits  under  the  Bailroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  are  paid  to  a person  taking  training  under  this 
Act  and  eligible  for  a training  allowance,  the  railroad  unemploy- 

i ment  insurance  account  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  shall  be 

reimbursed,  from  funds  herein  appropriated,  for  all  of  such  bene- 
fits paid.  The  amount  of  such  reimbursement  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Sectary  of  Labor  on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  to  him 
by  the  Bailroad  Betirement  Board  and  such  amount  shall  then  be 
placed  in  the  railroad  unemployment  insurance  account. 

(h)  A person  who,  in  connection  with  an  occupational  training 
program,  has  received  a training  allowance  or  whose  unemployment 
compensation  payments  were  reimbursed  under  the  provisions  of  this 

I Act  or  any  odier  Federal  Act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  training  allow- 

ances under  this  Act  for  one  year  after  the  completion  or  other  termi- 

t nation  (for  other  than  good  cause)  of  the  training  with  respect  to 

j ! 

i i 

I 

( I 
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which  such  allowance  or  payment  was  made  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  is  good  cause  to  permit  an  individual  referred  to 
further  training  to  receive  training  allowances  so  that  he  may  be  pre- 
pared adequately  for  full-time  employment. 

(i)  No  training  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  who  is  re- 
ceiving.training  for  an  occupation  which  requires  a training  period 
of  less  than  six  days. 

(j)  To  assure  the  maximum  use  of  training  opportunities,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  advance 
payments  of  training  allowances  or  a part  thereof  to  individuals 
selected  for  training  who,  because  of  immediate  financial  needs  for 
the  maintenance  of  themselves  or  their  dependents  pending  receipt 
of  training  allowances,  would  otlierwise  be  unable  to  enter  or  continue 
trfdning.  The  total  advance  payments  to  a trainee  under  tliis  sub- 
section outstanding  at  any  time  sliall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  gross  unemployment  compensation  payment  (includ- 
ing allowances  for  dependents)  for  a week  of  total  unemployment  in 
the  State  makiiig  such  payments  during  the  four-calendar-quarter 
period  for  which  such  data  are  available  most  immediately  x>rior  to 
the  commencement  of  training  by  such  trainee.  Such  advance  pay- 
ments shall  be  repaid  either  through  deductions  from  training  allow- 
ances or  through  other  arrangements  with  such  trainee. 

(k)  Under  such  standards  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  find 
appropriate  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  subsection  202(1),  an  indi- 
vidual referred  to  part-time  training  under  such  section  shall  be  paid 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10  with  respect  to  each  week  in  which  he 
is  engaged  in  such  training  and  such  payment  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any 
other  payments  to  whidi  he  may  otherwise  be  entitled  under  this 
section. 

(l)  (1)  No  training  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  for  any 
period  for  which  a money  payment  1ms  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  need  of  that  person  under  a State  plan  which  has  been  approved 
under  title  I,  IV,  X,  XTV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection.  ■ The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  pay  to 
any  such  person  (A)  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  defray  expenses  of  that  person  which  are  attributable 
to  training  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  a training 
incentive  payment  of  not  more  than  $20  per  week.  Persons  receiving 
payments  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  counted  for  purposes 
of  the  third  sentence  of  section  203(c)  as  though  they  were  receiving 
training  allowances. 

(2)  Notwithstan<^  Uie  provisions  of  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  a State  plan  approved  under  any  such  title 
shall  provide  that  no  payment  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to  para- 
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graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  regarded  (A)  as  income  or 
resources  of  that  person  in  determining  his  need  imder  such  appreved 
State  plan,  or  (B)  as  income  or  resources  of  any  other  person  in 
determining  the  need  of  that  other  person  under  such  approved  State 
plan.  No  funds  to  which  a State  is  otherwise  entitled  under  title  I, 
IV,  X,  XrV,  or  XVT  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period  before 
the  first  montli  be^nning  after  the  adjournment  of  the  State's  first 
regular  legislative  session  which  adjourns  more  than  sixty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  be  witlilield  by  reason  of  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  a State  statute  which  prevents  such  State 
from  complying  with  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

On-the-Job  Training 

SEC.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  encourage,  develop, 
and  secure  the  adoption  of  programs  for  on-the-job  training  needed 
to  equip  persons  selected  for  training  with  the  appropriate  skills. 
The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  secure  the  adop- 
tion by  the  States  and  by  private  and  public  agencies,  employers,  trade 
associations,  labor  organizations  and  other  industrial  and  community 
groups  which  he  determines  are  qualified  to  conduct  effective  training 
programs  under  this  title  of  such  progi*ams  as  he  approves,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  enter  into  appropriate  agreements 
with  them. 

(b)  In  adopting  or  approving  any  training  program  under  this 
part,  and  as  a condition  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  any  such  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  shall  make  such  arrangements  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  insure  adherence  to  appropriate  training  standards,  including 
assurances — 

(1)  that  the  training  content  of  the  program  is  adequate,  in- 
volves reasonable  progression,  and  will  result  in  the  qualification 
of  trainees  for  suitable  employment ; 

(2)  that  the  training  period  is  reasonable  and  consistent  with 
periods  customarily  required  for  comparable  training; 

(3)  that  adequate  and  safe  facilities,  and  adequate  personnel 
and  records  of  attendance  and  progress  are  provided;  and 

(4)  that  the  trainees  are  compensated  by  the  employer  at  such 
rates,  including  periodic  increases,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable 
under  regulations  hereinafter  authorized,  considering  such 
factors  as  industry,  ge<^raphical  region,  and  trainee  proficiency. 

(c)  Where  on-the-job  training  programs  under  this  part  require 
supplementary  classroom  instruction,  appropriate  arrangements  for 
such  instruction  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Advisory  Committees 

SEC*  2(^.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a National  Advisory 
Committee  which  shall  consist  of  ten  members  and  shall  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  labor,  management,  agriculture,  education,  and 
training,  and  the  public  in  general.  From  the  members  appointed  to 
such  Committee  the  Secretary  shall  designate  a Chairman.  Such 
Committee,  or  any  duly  established  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  from 
time  to  time  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  relative  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  this  Act  Such  Committee  shall 
hold  not  less  than  two  meetings  dui  ing  each  calendar  year. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  expert  assistance  available  to  per- 
sons formulating  and  carrying  on  programs  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall,  where  appropriate,  require  the  organization  on  a 
community.  State,  and/or  regional  basis  of  labor-management-public 
advisory  committees. 

(c)  The  National  Advisory  Committee  may  accept  gifts  or  be- 
quests, either  for  carrying  out  speciBc  prognuns  or  for  its  general 
activities  or  for  its  responsibilities  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  shall 
be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  diem  when  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  including  travel  time, 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  law  (5  XJ.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently  and  receiving  compensa- 
tion on  a per  diem,  when  at  tually  employed,  basis. 

(e)  (1)  Any  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  is  hereby 
exempted,  with  respect  to  such  appointment,  from  the  operation  of 
sections  281,  283,  and  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  a id 
section  190  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99),  except  as  otherwise 

' speciBedinparagr^h  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  exemption  granted  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  extend — 

(A)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary  in  connection 
with  the  appointee’s  Government  service  from  any  source 
other  than  the  private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  or 

(B)  during  the  period  of  such  appointment,  to  the  prose- 
cution or  participation  in  the  prosecution,  by  any  person  so 
appointed,  of  any  claim  against  the  Government  involving 
any  matter  with  vhich  such  person,  during  such  period,  is  or 
was  directly  connected  hy  reason  of  such  appointment. 
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State  Agreements 

SEC.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorised  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  each  State,  or  with  the  appropriate  agency  of  each 
State,  pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  for  the  purpcse 
of  carrying  out  his  functions  and  duties  under  this  title,  utilize  the 
service  of  the  appropriate  State  agency  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  may  make  payments  to  such  State  or  appropri- 
ate agency  for  expenses  incurred  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may  contain  such  provisions 
as  will  promote  effective  administration,  protect  the  United  States 
a^inst  loss  and  insure  that  the  functions  and  duties  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  appropriate  State  agency  are  performed  in  a manner  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

SEC.  207.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shrill  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part. 

PART  B— DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

General  Responsibilities 

SEC.  231.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  under  which  tl\e  appropriate  State  education  agencies  will 
undertake  to  provide  training  needed  to  equip  persons  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  section  202,  for  the  occupations  specified  in  the 
referrals,  except  that  with  respect  to  education  to  be  provided  pur- 
suant to  referrals  under  subsection  (b)  or  (i)*  of  section  202,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  provision  of  the  education  to  be  provided  under  such 
subsection  through  other  appropriate  education  agencies.  Such  State 
agencies  shall  provide  for  such  training  through  public  educational 
agencies  or  institutions  or  through  arrangements  with  private  educa- 
tional or  training  institutions  where  such  private  institutions  can  pro- 
vide equipment  or  services  not  available  in  public  institutions,  particu- 
larly for  training  in  technical  and  subprofessional  occupations,  or 
where  such  institutions  can,  at  comparable  cost,  (1)  provide  substan- 
tially equivalent  training,  or  (2)  make  possible  an  expanded  use  of  the 
individual  referral  method,  or  (3)  aid  in  reducing  more  quickly  unem- 


" Apparent  technical  error;  reference  to  subsection  “(j)”  probably  intendetl. 
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ployment  or  current  and  prospective  manpower  shortages.  The  State 
agency  shall  be  paid  not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State 
of  carrying  out  the  agreement,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Healtl  ’ iuca- 
tion,  and  Welfare  determines  that  payments  in  excess  of  90  per  centum 
are  necessary  because  such  payments  with  respect  to  private  institutions 
or  programs  carried  out  in  conjimction.  witli  programs  or  projects 
imder  section  102(6)  are  required  to  give  full  effect  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Act:  Provided^  That  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1966,,  the 
State  agency  shall  be  paid  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of 
carrying  out  the  agreement.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in 
cash  or  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equip- 
ment, and  services.  Such  agreements  shall  contam  such  other  pro- 
visions as  will  promote  effective  administration  (including  provision 
(1)  for  reports  on  the  attendance  and  performance  of  trainees,  (2)  for 
immediate  certification  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  the  responsible 
training  agency  with  respect  to  each  person  referred  for  training  who 
does  not  have  a satisfactory  attendance  record  or  is  not  making  satis- 
factory progress  in  such  training  absent  good  cause,  and  (3)  for 
continuous  supervision  of  the  training  programs  conducted  under  the 
agre^ent  to  insure  the  quality  and  adequacy  of  the  training  pro- 
vided), protect  the  United  States  agamst  loss,  and  assure  that  the 
ftmctions  and  duties  to  be  carried  out  by  such  State  agency  are 
performed  in  such  fashion  as  will  carry  out  the  pui’poses  of  this  title. 
The  Secretaiy  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  ^ve  preference 
to  training  and  education  provided  through  State  vocational  education 
agencies  and  other  State  education  agencies.  However,  in  any  case 
in  which  he  determines  that  it  would  permit  persons  to  begin  their 
training  or  education  within  a sliorter  period  of  time,  or  permit  the 
needed  training  or  education  to  be  provided  more  economically,  or 
more  effectively,  he  may  provide  the  needed  training  or  education  by 
agreement  or  contract  made  directly  with  public  or  private  training 
or  educational  facilities  or  through  such  other  arrang^ents  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  this  Act. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

SEC.  232.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  nec^sary  and 
appropriate  to  cany  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

Annual  Report 

SEC.  233.  Prior  to  April  first  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress. 
Such  report  shall  contain  an  evaluation  of  the  programs  under  section 
231,  the  need  for  continuing  such  programs,  and  recommendations  for 
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improvement.  The  reports  shall  also  contain  progress  reports  on  the 
vocational  training  study  which  will  be  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  during  1966  and  1967. 

PART  C— REDEVELOPMENT  AREAS 

SEC.  241.  The  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  accordance  with  their  respective  responsibili- 
ties under  parts  A and-  B of  this  title,  are  authorized  to  provide  a 
supplemmtary  program  of  training  and  training  allowances,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons  residing  in  areas  designated  as  redevelopment  areas 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  Area  Kede\*elopment  Act  or 
any  subsequent  Act  authorizing  such  designation.  Such  program 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  programs  under  this  Act  and  with  their  respective  func- 
tions under  those  provisions^  except  that — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of'  Commerce,  shall  determine  the  occupational  training  or  re- 
training needs  of  unemployed  or  underemployed  individuals 
residing  in  redevelopment  areas; 

(2)  all  unemployed  or  underemployed  individuals  residing  in 
redevelopment  areas  who  can  reascmably  be  expected  to  obtain 
employment  as  a result  of  such  training  may  be  referred  and 
selected  for  training  and  shall  be  eli^ble  for  training  allowances 
under  this  section:  Provided^  That  the  amount  and  duration  of 
training  allowances  under  this  section  shall  in  no  event  exceed  the 
amount  and  duration  of  training  allowances  provided  under  sec- 
tion 203  (a)  of  this  Act; 

(3)  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall,  each  with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion, prescribe  jointly  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section;  and 

(4)  no  funds  available  under  this  section  shall  be  apportioned 
to  any  State  pursuant  to  section  301  of  this  Act,  nor  shall  any 
matching  funds  be  required. 

PART  D— CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

SEC.  251.  Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of  this  title  or 
section  301  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  during  the  period 
ending  June  30, 1969,  develop  and  carry  out  experimental  and  demon- 
stration programs  of  training  and  education  for  persons  in  correctional 
institutions  who  are  in  need  thereof  to  obtain  employment  upon  release. 


Arrangements  for  such  education  and  training  sliall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  area  manpower  development  and  training  advisoiy 
committee.  Programs  under  this  part  shall  be  conducted  through 
agreements  with  officials  of  Federal,  State,  aiid  local  correctional  insti- 
tutions. To  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  die  Seci*etary  of  Labor  shall 
utilize  the  available  services  of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
Programs  under*  this  part  may  include  vocational  education,*  special 
job  development  and  placement  activities;  prevocational,  basic,  and 
secondary  education,  and  coimseling,  where  appropriate;  suppoi*tive 
and  followup  services  and  such  other  assistance  as  is  deemed  necessary. 

PART  E— WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  261.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  provide,  under  this 
part,  programs  for  needy  persons  who  require  work  experrence  or  spe- 
cial family  and  supportive  services,  as  well  as  training,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  assisted  to  secure  and  hold  regular  employment  in  a 
competitive  labor  market.  Such  programs  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  the  selection  of  participants  pursuant  to  proce- 
dures and  criteria  jointly  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare ; 

(2)  include  pretraining  services  and  basic  maintenance,  health, 
famify  and  day  care,  counseling,  and  similar  social  services,  and 
basic  education,  as  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  pursuant  to  section  602  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 

(3)  provide  through  agreements  with  appropriate  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  work  experience  to  the  extent  required 
to  assist  participants  in  developing  necessary  work  attitudes  or 
to  prepare  them  for  work  or  training  involving  the  acquisition  of 
needed  skills; 

( 4)  provide  testing,  counseling,  training  either  on  or  off  the  job 
(including  cla^room  instruction  where  needed  through  appro- 
priate arrangements  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Healtli,  Education,  and  Welfare),  to  assist  par- 
ticipants to  develop  their  occupational  potential,  improve  their 
occupational  level  and  secure  promotion  or  advancement; 

(6)  provide,  through  appropriate  arrangements  with  employ- 
ers, labor  oiganizations,  and  other  public  and  private  agencies, 
for  development  where  needed  of  additional  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  participants,  for  job  referral  and  follow-up  services 
required  to  assist  participants  in  securing  and  retaining  employ- 
ment and  securing  possibilities  for  advancement;  and 
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(6)  provide,  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  Act,  relocation  assistance  to  involuntarily  unem- 
ptoyed  individuals  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  they 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full-time  employment  in 
the  community  in  which  they  reside. 

(b)  In  developing  and  approving  programs  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  give  priority  to  programs  with  a high-training 
potential  and  which  afford  the  best  prospects  for  contributing  to  the 
upward  mobility  of  participants. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  tlie  provisions 
of  section  503  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
shall  govern  the  use  and  apportionment  among  the  several  States  of 
funds  provided  pursuant  to  such  Act  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part. 

TITLE  m— MISCELLANEOUS 
Apportionment  of  Benefits 

SEC.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  equitable  apjjortion- 
ment  of  Federal  expenditures  amoi^  the  States  in  carrying  out  the 
programs  authorized  midcr  parts  A and  B of  title  II  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  apportion  80  per  centum  of  the  funds  available  for  such 
purposes  in  accordance  with  uniform  standards  and  in  arriving  at  such 
standards  shall  consider  only  the  following  factors : ( 1)  the  proportion 
which  the  labor  force  of  a State  bears  to  the  total  labor  force  of  the 
United  States,  (2)  the  proportion  which  the  unemptoyed  in  a State 
dumg  the  preceding  calendar  year  bcais  to  the  total  number  of 
unemployed  in  the  United  States  in  tlie  pi’ecediiig  calendar  year,  (3) 
the  la^  of  appropriate  full-time  employment  in  the  State,  (4)  the 
proportion  which  the  insured  unemployed  within  a State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  insured  employed  within  such  State,  and  (5)  the 
average  weekly  unemployment  compensation  benefits  paid  by  the 
State.  The  remaining  20  per  centum  may  be  expended  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  they 
find  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  II,  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  authorized  to  make  reapportiomnents  from  time  to  time 
where  the  total  amounts  apportioned  imder  this  section  have  not  been 
fully  obligated  in  a particular  State,  or  where  the  State  or  appropriate 
agencies  in  the  State  have  not  entered  into  the  necessary  agreements, 
and  the  Secretaries  find  that  any  other  State  is  in  need  of  additional 
funds  to  cany  out  the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  no  funds  apportioned  with  respect  to  a State  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  reapportioned  before  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  month  of 
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such  fiscal  year  and  only  upon  30  days’  prior  notice  to  such  State  of 
the  proposed  reapportionment,  except  that  the  requirement  for  prior 
notice  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  reapportionment  made 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Maintenance  of  State  Effort 

SEC.  302*  No  training  program  which  is  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Federal  Government  under  this  Act  shall  be  approved 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Lsdwr,  if  the  program  is  authorized  under 
part  A of  title  II,  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, if  the  program  is  authorized  under  part  B of  title  II,  satisfies 
himself  that  neither  the  State  nor  the  locality  in  which  the  training 
is  carried  out  has  reduced  or  is  reducing  its  own  level  of  expenditures 
for  vocational  education  and  training,  including  program  operation 
under  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act, 
titles  I,  n,  and  III  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946,  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  except  for  reductions  unrelated  to 
the  provisions  or  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Other  Agencies  and  Departments 

SEC.  303.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  their  function  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense  and  duplication 
of  functions  among  Government  agencies,  sliall  use  the  available  serv- 
ices or  facilities  of  other  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
«ral  Government,  under  conditions  specified  in  section  306(a).  Each 
department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  to  provide  such  services  and  facilities  as  either  may 
request  for  his  assistance  in  the  performance  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act, 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  carry  out  their  responsibilities  under  this  Act 
through  the  maximum  utilization  of  all  possible  resources  for  skill 
development  available  in  industry,  labor,  public  and  private  educa- 
tional and  training  institutions,  State,  Federal,  and  local  agencies, 
and  other  appropriate  public  and  private  organizations  and  facilities. 

Appropriations  Authorized  | 

SEC.  304.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  title  I,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $46,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there-  > 

after  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary.  \ 
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(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  parts  A and  B of  title  11^ 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $385,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  C of  title  II,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $22,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  year  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  D of  title  II,  there  arc 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1969,  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  III,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1966,  and  for  each  year  thereafter  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Limitations  on  Use  of  Appropriated  Funds 

SEC.  305.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  the  authorization  of 
this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  between  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  such  funds  are  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  specifically  authorized  and  appropriated. 

(b)  Aliy  equipment  and  teaching  aids  purchased  by  a State  or  local 
education  agency  with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  part  B diall  become  the  property  of  the  State. 

(c)  No  portion  of  the  funds  to  be  used  under  part  B of  this  Act 
shall  be  appropriated  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  purchase,  erection, 
or  repair  of  any  building  except  for  minor  remodeling  of  a public 
building  necessary  to  make  it  suitable  for  use  in  training  under  part 
B. 

(d)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  one  fiscal  year  beyond  that  in  which  appropriated. 

(e)  The  costs  of  all  training  programs  approved  in  any  fiscal  year, 
including  the  total  cost  of  training  allowances  for  such  programs, 
may  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  for  such  purposes  for  that 
fiscal  year;  and  the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment  shall  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  per  centum  requirement  in  effect  at  the  time 
such  programs  are  approved : Provided^  That  funds  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1966,  may  be  expended  for  training  pro- 
grams approved  under  this  Act  prior  to  July  1, 1965. 
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Authority  To  Contract 

SEC.  306.  (a)  The  Secretaiy  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  make  such  contracts  or  agree- 
ments, establish  such  procedures,  including  (subject  to  such  policies* 
rules,  and  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe)  the  approval  of  any 
program  under  section  202,  the  cost  of  which  does  not  exceed  $75,000, 
and  make  such  p.ayments,  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act,  as'they  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act* 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  not  use  any  authority  confen*ed  by  this  Act  to 
assist  in  relocating  establishments  from  one  area  to  another*  Such 
limitation  shall  not  prohibit  assistance  to  a business  entity  in  the 
establishment  of  a new  branch,  affiliate,  or  *subsidiary  of  *such  entity 
if  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor  finds  that  assistance  will  not  result  in  an 
increase  in  unemployment  in  the  ai*ea  of  original  location  or  in  any 
other  area  where  such  entity  conducts  business  operations,  unless  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  such  brancli,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  is  being 
established  with  the  intention  of  closing  down  the  operations  of  the 
existing  business  entity  in  the  area  of  its  original  location  or  in  any 
other  area  where  it  conducts  such  operations* 

Selection  and  Referral 

SEC.  307.  The  selection  of  persons  for  training  under  this  Act 
and  for  placement  of  such  pei*sons  shall  not  be  contingent  upon  such 
person’s  membership  or  nonmembership  in  a labor  organization* 

Definition 

SEC.  308.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  “State”  includes 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam* 

Secretaries’  Reports 

SEC.  309  (Repealed  by  P*L.  89-792,  Nov*  7, 1966, 80  Stat*  1434*) 

Termination  of  Authority 

SEC.  310.  (a)  All  authority  conferred  under  title  II  of  this  Act 
shall  terminate  at  the  close  of  J une  30, 1969* 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  termination  of  title  II  shall 
not  affect  the  disbursement  of  funds  under,  or  the  carrying  out  of,  any 
contract,  commitment  or  other  obligation  entered  into  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  termination:  Provided^  That  no  disbursement  of  funds 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  under  title  II  of  this 
Act  after  December  30, 1969* 
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FOREWORD 


The  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  at  UCLA  has  been  privi* 
leged  in  recent  years  to  have  as  its  guests  two  distinguished 
authorities  in  the  labor  relations  field.  Miss  Frances  Perkins  served 
as  Regents  Lecturer  in  the  spring  of  1963  and  Mr.  J.  Paul  St.  Sxure 
as  Regents  Lecturer  in  the  fall  of  1964.  Among  her  many  contribu- 
tions to  campus  life.  Miss  Perkins  gave  a series  of  public  lectures 
under  the  title  “Labor  under  the  New  Deal  and  the  New  Frontier,” 
the  essence  of  which  is  preserved  in  this  publication.  Among  his 
numerous  activities,  Mr.  St.  Sme  delivered  a lecture  entitled  “Re- 
flections on  Thirty  Years  of  Collective  Bargaining,”  which  is  being 
published  substantially  as  he  gave  it 

Frances  Perkins  was  bom  in  1682  and  was  educated  at  Mt 
Holyoke  College,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Columbia 
University.  She  served  the  State  of  New  York  in  many  capacities, 
notably  as  Industrial  Commissioner  between  1929  and  1933.  She 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  Labor  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt in  1933  and  served  until  1945.  As  Secretary  of  Labor  during 
the  critical  years  of  the  thirties,  she  had  an  important  hand  in 
shaping  mu^  of  the  basic  labor  legislation  of  the  United  States. 
Miss  Perkins  is  also  the  author  of  a notable  biography.  The  Roose- 
velt I Knew. 

J.  Paul  St.  We  was  bom  in  1902  and  received  his  education 
at  the  University  of  California,  Harvard  Law  School,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  CaUfomia  School  of  Jurispmdence.  For  a time  his  con- 
cern was  the  practice  and  enforcement  of  the  law.  In  the  thirties 
his  interest  turned  to  labor  relations  and  he  soon  became  an  out- 
standing negotiator  representing  management  in  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  a whole.  Since  1952  he  has  been  president  of  the  Pacific  Mari- 
time Association  and  has  been  a principal  architect  of  the  “new 
look”  on  the  wateihront  which  culminated  in  the  heralded  Mechani- 
zation Fund. 

Irving  Bernstein 

Acting  Director 


LABOR  UNDER  THE  NEW  DEAL  AND 
THE  NEW  FRONTIER 

Frances  Perkins 


I would  like  to  make  it  quite  clear  tliat  I am  not  going  to 
compare  die  New  Deal  with  the  New  Frontier.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
adjective  “new”  that  makes  us  think  there  must  be  something  alike 
about  the  two  systems  of  government.  The  circumstances  and 
backgrounds  of  the  two  periods  are  so  different  that  they  cannot 
possibly  be  aVAss.  The  New  Deal  and  the  New  Frontier  differ  as 
a result  of  the  times,  in  their  personnel,  in  the  problems  they  faced, 
and  in  their  approaches  to  these  problems.  The  New  Frontier  has 
inherited  not  only  what  was  done  during  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration, but  also  what  happened  during  the  two  succeeding  ad- 
ministrations. 

Today  we  have  the  tools  with  which  to  work.  The  programs 
I was  so  bold  as  to  suggest  to  the  President-elect  in  1933  are  a 
case  in  point  These  proposals  included  immediate  federal  aid  to 
the  states  for  direct  unemployment  relief,  an  extensive  program 
of  public  works,  a study  of  and  an  approach  to  the  establishment 
by  federal  law  of  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours,  unem- 
ployment and  old  age  insurance,  abolition  of  child  labor,  and  the 
creation  of  a fedeml  employment  service. 

In  1932  we  did  not  have  unemployment  insurance;  we  had 
no  old  age  insurance  nor  a reformed  and  reorganized  Department 
of  Labor.  We  did  not  have  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  We 
had  no  way  at  the  federal  level  of  regulating  hours  and  wages. 
We  did  not  have  the  tools  of  oxxr  trade;  these  things  were  yet  to 
come.  Now  they  have  come.  They  have  been  in  effect  for  thirty 
years.  No  one  speaks  of  repealing  the  Social  Security  Act.  Even 
the  wildest  opposition  does  not  call  for  modification  of  the  Fair 
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Labor  Standards  Act,  which  regulates  hours  and  minimum  wages. 
The  current  administration  started  with  equipment  never  avail- 
able before  in  the  United  States. 

A State  of  Mind 

I would  first  like  to  deal  with  questions  that  people  ask  me 
over  and  over  again.  What  was  the  New  Deal  anyhow?  Was  it 
a political  plot?  Was  it  just  a name  for  a period  in  history?  Was 
it  a revolution?  To  all  of  these  questions  I answer  “No.”  It  was 
something  quite  difPerent  It  was  very  real  but  it  certainly  was 
not  a plot.  It  wasn’t  even  a plan.  It  wasn’t  a platform  put  thmu^ 
by  a faction  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  c^ainly  it  u^sn’t  the 
plan  or  program  of  the  Democratic  Party  as  a whole.  If  you  had 
seen  the  Democrats  assembled  at  their  convention  in  1932,  you 
would  have  known  they  had  no  such  thou^ts  in  mind.  No,  it 
wasn’t  any  of  these  things.  It  was,  I think,  basically  an  attitude. 
An  attitude  toward  government,  to\rard  the  people,  toward  labor. 
It  was  an  attitude  that  found  voice  in  expressions  like  “the  people 
are  what  matter  to  government,”  and  “ a government  should  aim 
to  give  all  the  people  under  its  jurisdiction  the  best  possible  life.” 

I remember  hearing  the  Irish  Diplomatic  Minister  say  Just 
this  in  a speech  he  made  in  Canada.  When  he  returned,  I con- 
gratulated him  for  his  statements  and  he  said,  "Why,  there’s 
nothing  strange  or  new  in  that,  is  there?”  And  I said,  “No,  only 
strange  and  new  in  America  because  it  kasrCt  been  the  idea  to 
require  the  government  to  provide  the  best  possible  life  for  aU 
the  people.”  Roosevelt  wrote  and  talked  about  this,  and  an  aware- 
ness developed  that  the  working  people  had  never  received  full 
recognition.  They  had  no  opportunities  to  take  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  their  lives,  their  effort,  and  their  obligations — ^throu^ 
political  action.  The  people  had  been  left  out  of  the  planning, 
except  for  the  economic  plans  of  their  employers.  So  when  I say 
that  the  New  Deal  was  an  attitude,  I do  not  memi  to  ask  you  to 
follow  me  into  the  realm  of  the  imaginary,  but  I do  ask  you  to 
recognize  the  basic  elements  underlying  the  measures  we  adopted. 
Roosevelt  always  said  that  the  New  Deal  lasted  from  1933  until 
war  preparations  in  1941,  but  actually  the  New  Deal  went  right 
on  and  has  been  going  on  ever  since. 
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T'S  New  Deal  was  a state  of  mind.  But  how  did  it  come 
about?  It  was  bom  in  1932  at  the  Democratic  National  Conven* 
tion  at  Chicago.  MHien  the  newly  nominated  candidate  appeared 
on  the  platform  at  that  convention  (a  departure  from  the  estab- 
lished practice  of  having  the  candidate  receive  a delegation  a few 
weeks  later  to  hear  brom  them  that  he  had  indeed  been  nomi- 
nated— as  if  he  hadn't  read  it  in  the  papersi)  he  delivered  a speech 
on  which  he  had  worked  very  hard.  It  was  a good  speech,  but 
with  very  little  remarkable  about  it  until  the  last  phrases  when 
he  went  ofiF  into  what  we  called  his  "literary  oratory.”  He  began 
to  describe  the  prosperous  man  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  and 
the  forgotten  man,  the  little  man,  at  the  bottom.  That  was  what 
made  everyone  sit  up  and  listen.  Then  he  said,  "1  pledge  you — ^1 
pledge  myself — to  a new  deal  for  the  American  people.”  No  con- 
tent, no  specifics,  no  program.  Nothing  in  particular  mentioned — 
but  the  convention  roared.  We  were  going  to  have  a new  deal. 
It  was  a card  playing  term  that  every  American  understood.  We 
get  a new  deal,  the  cards  fall  better,  so  we  play  better.  We  get  a 
better  hand,  we  play  in  luck.  The  audience  got  the  idea  at  once. 
The  reporters  who  ^d  been  following  the  speech  with  care  had 
found  nothing  they  could  headline  until  that  moment,  but  the 
"New  Deal”  would  easily  headline.  (It  was  the  right  size.  I don't 
think  Roosevelt  had  that  in  mind  when  he  used  the  words,  but 
it  was  the  right  size.)  It  was  a striking  phrase  and  was  headlined 
ROOSEVELT  PROMISES  NEW  DEAL. 

Everyone  caught  the  phrase  "New  Deal.”  It  became  signifi- 
cant right  away.  And  soon  people  began  to  ask  just  what  the  New 
Deal  meant.  At  that  time  we  didn't  know.  Because  the  man  who 
had  made  the  statement  didn't  know  himself,  I'm  quite  sure.  He 
had  no  program.  He  had  some  vague  ideas,  but  no  real  plan  of 
what  might  be  done. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  campaigned  you  heard  reverberations  of 
this  same  speech  over  and  over  again.  You  heard  promises  to  do 
something  about  the  imemployed,  but  never  specifically  what  he 
was  going  to  do  about  them.  On  one  occasion  he  said,  **We're 
going  to  put  the  unemployed  men  and  women  to  work.”  Not  how, 
or  where,  or  for  whom.  We  were  just  going  to  put  them  to  work. 
He  hadn't  thought  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration;  that 
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was  Harry  Hopkins*  contribution.  He  campaigned  all  those  months 
before  hte  election  without  a specific  program  in  mind.  But  he 
knew  something  would  have  to  be  done  so  the  unemployed  could 
go  back  to  work.  I remember  him  saying,  “I  know  men  are  eating 
out  their  hearts,  walking  up  and  down,  doing  nothing.** 

You  may  recall  one  of  &e  prom^es  he  made  during  that  cam* 
paign.  He  said  over  and  over  again  that  he  was  going  to  balance 
the  budget.  And,  of  course,  we  had  to  use  deficit  spending;  it 
was  necessary.  Roosevelt  meant  to  balance  the  budget  but  he  had 
a very  rudimentary  sense  of  arithmetic.  1 think — 1 say  this  in  the 
warmest  friendship — that  he  couIdn*t  add  up  his  accounts  any 
better  than  I can  mine. 

People  by  instinct  soon  came  to  some  conclusion  about  what 
he  meant  by  a New  Deal.  Roosevelt  liked  people,  he  had  a way 
with  them.  They  could  see  he  liked  them  and  people  began  to 
warm  up  to  him.  They  didn*t  know  him  very  weU  but  they  began 
to  feel  a kind  of  warmth  toward  him,  due,  as  the  newspapers  say 
today,  to  his  charm.  Gradually  there  came  to  be  a sense  that  the 
New  Deal  would  be  something  warm  and  comfortable.  You  would 
be  getting  dealt  out  of  whatever  terrible  predicament  you  were 
in — and  the  whole  country  was  in  a terrible  predicament.  This 
was  the  period  of  the  Great  Depression,  and  an  almost  impene- 
trable fog  of  suffering  and  distress  hung  over  the  whole  coxmtry. 

1 am  one  who  is  convinced  that  the  Great  Depression  was 
the  proximal  cause  of  the  New  Deal.  Not  that  there  werent  other 
factors  entering  into  the  cause  of  the  New  Deal.  There  \wis  the 
factor  of  long  neglect,  for  example.  If  something  had  been  done 
about  the  depression  in  the  year  it  b^an,  or  the  year  after,  it 
wouldn*t  have  been  so  bad  by  the  time  Roosevelt  came  into  office. 
Without  that  depression  many  of  the  things  that  were  done  and 
many  of  the  bold  stands  that  were  taken  (somehow  thou^t  of  as 
purely  political)  would  not  have  come  about. 

Catastrophe 

The  depression  began  suddenly,  although  not  so  suddenly  to 
those  who  could  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  No  one  had  been 
informed.  The  government  hadn*t  told  us  that  things  were  shaky; 
most  people  thought  the  economy  was  going  on  as  usual  The 
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depression  began  with  the  stock  market  crash,  which  was  so  sud- 
den it  could  be  dated.  It  was  total  and  took  place  within  a few 
hours.  It  was  a shocking  thing  for  those  who  had  investments  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  as  well,  as  the  results  began  to  be  seen 
in  the  gradual  falling  off  and  decline  of  business.  All  business, 
banking,  and  agriculture  declined;  the  whole  economy  dropped 
by  38  per  cent  in  two  years.  And  when  competition  became  heavy, 
layoffs,  part-time  work,  reductions  in  wages,  and  closedowns  all 
occurred.  It  seemed  that  if  wages  were  reduced  and  the  product 
could  be  made  for  a lower  price,  it  mi^t  sell.  Sell  in  what?  In  a 
marlffit  that  was  declining?  In  a market  where  there  were  people 
with  no  money  in  their  pockets?  An  example  of  this  situation 
was  an  old  sweater  factory  up  in  Poughkeepsie  that  the  President 
saw  and  that  was  a fascinating  experience  for  him.  In  order  to 
sell  his  sweaters  at  all  the  employer  had  to  forgo  profit  and  ask 
his  employees  to  take  a terrific  wage  cut.  His  workers  ended  up 
earning  $6  a week  to  make  sweaters  to  sell  for  $2.50  that  nor- 
mally sold  for  $7  or  $8.  This  was  the  kind  of  economy  we  were 
in,  and  this  was  the  kind  of  decline  that  even  the  great  steel  mills 
were  having  in  a much  larger  and  more  complicated  way. 

The  depression  also  hit  those  who  were  not  counted  in  the 
labor  force — ^the  great  middle  ckss,  including  the  self-employed, 
the  artists,  the  painters,  the  writers,  the  reSeKith  people.  These 
people  couldn’t  find  buyers  for  their  work.  They  had  not  been 
employed  by  anyone,  they  had  never  been  on  a payroll,  so  they 
were  never  counted  among  the  unemployed.  But  they  were  people 
who  regularly  supported  themselves  by  the  sale  of  their  talents. 
These  people  did  not  get  hurt  as  much,  of  course,  but  it  was  very 
painful.  They  saw  all  their  savings  disappear,  when  the  little  money 
they  had  was  needed  for  daily  living. 

This  was,  of  course,  definitely  an  economic  crisis.  It  was  also 
a social  crisis  because  the  suffering  grew  more  and  more  intense 
as  more  and  more  people  were  put  out  of  work.  I remember  that 
we  used  to  wonder  how  people  restrained  themselves  from  steal- 
ing food.  Remarkably  little  stealing  went  on.  If  you  lived  in  a 
great  city,  you  saw  si^ts  you  never  could  forget.  One  morning 
I saw  two  women  in  two  different  streets — old  women,  decently 
dressed — opening  the  lids  of  garbage  cans  and  looking  for  pieces 
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of  bread  or  meat,  things  that  might  be  edible,  and  puttii^  them 
in  paper  bags  to  take  home.  This  kind  of  thing  happened  every 
day.  The  poKoe  turned  their  backs  despite  the  laws  against  it  that 
existed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  The  police  could  not  bear 
to  deprive  anyone  of  this  hist  remaining  source  of  food. 

The  New  Deal  came  into  being  in  the  worst  part  of  the  Great 
Depression,  in  the  most  terrible  and  alarming  time  of  the  general 
economic  decline  throughout  the  world.  This  made  a great  dif- 
ference in  the  way  we  viewed  our  goals  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  might  be  obtained.  The  New  Frontier,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  control  of  government  when  we  were  on  a relatively  hi^ 
level  of  economic  prosperity.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a recession, 
but  to  the  people  in  the  New  Deal  a recession  would  hardly  have 
been  noticed.  By  the  time  inauguration  day  came  in  1933  the 
people  of  this  country  were  almost  exhausted.  The  last  three 
months  had  been  the  worst  in  the  depression.  The  banks  were 
closing  and  long  runs  began  on  banks  in  every  town.  The  bank- 
ing examiners  of  the  various  states  were  in  despair  as  to  what 
they  should  do.  They  believed  that  the  underlying  support  of  the 
banks  was  sound,  but  no  bank,  no  matter  how  strong,  can  stand 
a long  run.  And  the  small  country  banks,  where  many  little  people 
often  have  their  life*s  savings,  were  the  hardest  hit  of  aU  because 
these  banks  did  not  have  enough  working  capital. 

All  these  patterns  were  working  ti^ether  to  bring  about  a New 
Deal  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Now,  how  did  it  come 
about?  The  first  thing  the  President  did,  of  course,  was  to  close 
the  banks.  However,  the  banks  were  closed  not  so  much  by  presi- 
dential proclamation  as  by  general  consent  of  the  community. 
This  had  to  be  done.  The  government  had  to  put  its  strength  be- 
hind the  banks  and  help  prepare  a program  by  which  they  could 
be  guided  safely  through  the  disaster.  This  may  have  been  re- 
garded as  an  economic  matter  but  the  President  viewed  it  as  a 
humanitarian  move.  The  people*s  money  was  in  the  banks;  there- 
fore they  must  be  saved. 

Once  the  bank  situation  was  taken  care  of,  we  had  to  turn 
to  the  problem  of  more  adequate  relief.  Traditionally  all  relief  had 
been  a local  function,  but  relief  funds  had  been  exhausted  in 
practically  every  state.  Many  of  us  were  afraid  that  there  would 
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be  some  hesitancy  to  go  ahead  with  a great  relief  program  financed 
by  federal  appropriation.  Congress  was  not  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing  appropriations  for  ihe  relief  of  poverty.  I recall  ihat  after  we 
had  discussed  the  various  aspects  of  this  at  some  length  John 
Gamer,  the  Vice  President,  turned  to  the  President  and  said,  "Mr. 
President,  when  we  came  into  office  we  promised  the  poorer  kind 
of  people  we  were  going  to  do  something  for  them.  I think  we 
had  better  be  about  it.”  It  was  a simple,  strai^tforward  statement 
to  which  most  of  us  agreed,  and  we  subsequently  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  relief  money  to  be  distributed  to  the  states. 

Putting  People  to  Work 

However,  a few  weeks  of  such  distribution  gave  no  real  com- 
fort to  anyone  and  it  made  people  feel  restless.  IPs  a horrid  thing 
to  have  to  take  relief  from  the  government.  Harry  Hopkins  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  the  WPA — the  idea  of  giving  people  some- 
thing to  do  and  paying  them  a flat  rate  of  $15  a week,  no  matter 
what  they  did.  ^^ether  the  person  worked  as  an  artist  painting 
murals  on  the  wall  of  a post  office  or  as  an  ironmonger  beating 
out  iron  bars  for  a public  building,  the  rate  was  $15  a week.  Now 
I suppose  that  many  of  you  have  been  told  ihe  story  of  ihe  leaf 
ral^rs.  It  is  possible  that  someone  saw  some  old  men  raking  leaves 
and  doing  it  very  badly  and  ihe  conclusion  was  drawn  that  they 
were  doing  make-believe  work.  The  only  leaf  rakers  I ever  saw 
were  those  who  were  too  sick  and  old  to  do  anything  else.  These 
were  men  who  wanted  to  do  something  rather  than  nothing  to 
get  their  $15.  For  the  most  part,  ihe  WPA  jobs  were  very  well 
chosen.  The  program  was  run  at  ihe  local  level  by  social  workers 
in  every  part  of  ihe  country,  and  on  the  whole  the  WPA  was  a 
satisfying  solution  to  an  immediate  problem.  A great  many  people 
were  put  to  work.  They  were  not,  of  course,  earning  economic 
wages-— they  were  earning  relief  wages — ^but  if  it  had  not  been 
a relief  operation  no  one  would  have  had  them  working  for  $15 
a week. 

Another  of  ihe  earliest  projects  was  ihe  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  which  was  a modem  program  designed  to  put  young 
boys  to  work.  The  CCC  was  reserved  for  boys  who  could  learn 
something  from  ihe  experience.  For  ihe  most  part  it  was  confined 
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to  young  men  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19,  until  a little  later 
when  it  took  in  some  veterans.  The  project  was  a great  success 
because  the  boys  went  into  the  woods  and  did  healthful  work 
and  got  some  education  at  the  same  time.  The  Forestry  Service 
supervised  their  work,  the  Labor  Department  ran  them  through 
the  employment  offices  for  their  qualifications  and  general  health, 
and  the  Army  took  care  of  the  physical  side  while  they  were  in 
camp.  The  Army  called  in  reserve  officers,  most  of  whom  were 
also  out  of  work,  and  set  them  up  in  charge  of  the  camps.  The 
Army  also  supplied  all  of  the  housekeeping  services:  uniforms, 
camp  kitchens,  trucks,  bedding,  etc. 

Th"-  CCC  was  no  problem  at  all.  Discipline  turned  out  to  be 
very  easy  although  not  because  military  rates  were  enforced.  The 
reserve  officers  were  carefully  instructed  that  they  were  not  under 
any  circumstance  to  apply  military  discipline;  CCC  camp  life  was 
regulated  by  example  and  persuasion.  Some  of  the  officers  said 
to  me  afterwards,  “You  know,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  experi- 
ences we  reserve  officers  ever  had,  because  later  when  we  got 
into  the  European  war  and  problems  arose  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  settled  by  military  discipline,  we  had  already  learned  how 
to  manage  by  persuasion  and  diplomacy.""  If  a boy  became  too 
obstr^erous  or  if  he  were  absolutely  incorrigible,  he  was  just 
asked  to  go  home;  he  was  sent  back  to  the  relief  family  from  which 
he  came. 

Each  boy  had  come  from  a family  on  relief  and  he  was  paid 
a dollar  a day  for  his  work.  He  had  his  board,  lodging,  clothes, 
education,  and  all  basic  needs  met  He  sent  all  of  what  he  earned 
except  25^  a week  to  the  head  of  his  family,  and  the  family  relief 
allowance  was  reduced  by  that  amount.  Hardly  a week  goes  by 
in  my  life  that  I don"t  meet  someone  who  says  to  me,  “You  knew 
Roosevelt;  he  was  a great  fellow.  I was  in  the  CCC  and  it  was 
the  best  experience  I ever  had.""  This,  I think,  is  the  memory  that 
many  men  have  of  their  period  in  the  CCC  camps.  It  was  a form 
of  relief  but  it  was  creative,  constructive,  imaginative  relief.  It 
was  relief  that  did  the  government  good,  the  Army  good,  and  the 
forests  good.  It  was  a public  service  and  it  did  enormous  good 
for  the  people  who  did  the  work. 
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I remember  that  the  President  was  disappointed  because  the 
AFL  did  not  endorse  his  bill  for  the  CCC;  the  AFL  was  horrified 
by  the  idea  of  establishing  $1  a day  as  the  wage  for  any  work. 
I expected  they  would  react  this  way  but  the  President  didn’t. 
He  diou^t  they  would  endorse  it.  I explained  to  the  unions  that 
it  was  relief  money.  "Nevertheless,”  said  William  Green,  "it  is 
wages — they  are  getting  it  as  wages.”  I told  him  that  it  was  called 
wages  only  to  save  face,  but  he  couldn’t  bring  himself  to  endorse 
the  bill  and  he  went  before  the  committee  on  the  Hill  and  testi- 
fied against  it.  It  was  passed,  of  course,  because  this  was  the  hey- 
day of  Roosevelt’s  popularity  and  William  Green  had  no  particuhr 
influence  at  that  time,  but  it  disappointed  the  President  because 
he  supposed  that  labor  would  be  delighted  with  this  operation. 

We  couldn’t  seem  to  get  ahead  with  public  works,  which  was 
one  of  the  things  I thou^t  essential.  The  WPA  was  good,  but 
the  WPA  was  of  such  a nature  that  it  did  not  make  demands 
upon  the  construction  industry.  There  was  a considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  the  cabinet  officers  about  public  works. 
Lewis  Douglas,  Budget  Director,  felt  it  was  wrong  to  take  mil- 
lions of  dollars  out  of  the  public  treasury  during  the  depression 
and  spend  it  for  public  works.  Others  in  the  cabinet  felt  that 
public  works  were  the  historic  pattern  for  relief  of  unemployment. 
General  Hugh  Johnson  wanted  the  program  included  along  with 
the  National  Recovery  Act  Harold  Icl^s,  who  eventually  became 
administrator  of  the  public  works  program,  thou^t  the  WPA  was 
doing  too  much  of  his  work.  I mention  these  things  only  to  indi- 
cate the  degree  of  experimentation  that  was  necessary,  and  the 
resulting  disagreements.  One  thing  we  never  lost  sight  of,  how- 
ever, was  that  people  had  to  be  put  to  work.  You  couldn’t  live 
with  15  million  people  imemployed  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  tragic  things  about  the  whole  situation  was  that, 
try  as  hard  as  we  could  and  do  as  much  as  we  could  do,  we  never 
could  put  all  of  the  unemployed  to  work.  We  never  could  put 
even  a fair  proportion  of  them  to  work  until  the  war  orders  began 
to  come  in.  Tffis  was  a very  disheartening  thing.  We  were  mak- 
ing progress;  the  people  felt  better  and  they  were  willing  to  try 
again.  They  could  stand  low  wages  and  believe  it  would  all  come 
out  ri^t  in  the  end.  But  we  never  did  see  a time  when  the  15 
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million  unemployed  were  all  back  to  work.  There  was  a great  deal 
of  going  in  and  out  of  the  labor  market:  people  got  a few  weeks’ 
work»  a few  months’  work»  and  then  were  idle  again  because  the 
economy  was  not  stable.  It  had  not  leveled  ofiF.  In  1937  we  thought 
we  had  it,  we  thou^t  the  economy  was  going  to  be  all  right, 
and  then  suddenly  it  began  to  fall  again.  Empbyment  began  to 
drop  and  we  never  got  to  the  point  where  we  could  say:  "See? 
We  have  done  what  we  said  we  would  do — ^we  have  cured  unem- 
pbyment.” 

Rebuilding  the  Economy 

But  we  had  other  strings  to  our  bow  in  the  unemployment 
insurance  act  and  the  old  age  insurance  act,  which  by  then  were  al- 
ready introduced  into  Congress  and  which  passed  through  concur- 
rently. (We  would  have  had  health  insurance,  too,  if  we  had  been 
abb  to  get  to  it,  but  we  couldn’t  get  our  information  together 
quickly  enough  to  get  that  part  ready  to  present  in  the  winter  of 
1935,  so  we  bt  it  go  a year  and  by  that  time  it  was  too  bte:  the 
medical  profession  had  found  its  voice  and  was  not  going  to  bt  it 
pass.) 

My  project  for  Social  Security  was  a little  slow  in  coming 
into  existence.  It  didn’t  come  about  as  a true  project  for  almost 
a year  after  the  ebction,  when  in  June  1934  the  Wagner-Lewis 
bill  for  tmempbyment  insurance  failed  to  get  committee  agree- 
ment. The  President  then  appointed  a committee  on  economic 
security.  (It  was  not  economic  at  all  but  rather  of  a social  insur- 
ance nature,  but  the  President  preferred  to  call  it  "economic 
security”  to  avoid  the  implication  of  a dob.)  The  conunittee,  con- 
sisting of  five  cabinet  members,  faced  a difBcult  operation  because 
a biU  had  to  be  prepared  quickly  since  we  were  confronted  with 
the  possibility  of  losing  the  good  will  of  Congress  if  we  bt  it  go 
for  another  year.  We  had  to  bring  to  Washington  a brge  number  of 
professioiml  peopb:  economists,  statisticians,  and  peopb  knowl- 
edgeable in  instnance  matters  in  order  to  have  our  report  ready 
by  the  deadline  of  January  1,  1935. 

The  passage  of  the  Social  Security  biU  was  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary occasions  of  the  New  Deal  We  had  a biU  that  was  reaUy 
so  unusual,  so  revolutionary,  and  so  fundamentaUy  controversial, 
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and  yet  when  the  Social  Security  bill  came  before  Congress  it  was 
passed  on  a broad  tide  of  acceptance. 

The  National  Recovery  Act  w^s  a piece  of  economic  planning 
that  was  fostered  by  the  Roosevelt  Administration.  This  program 
called  for  each  industry  to  set  up  a code  with  standards  for  both 
business  and  labor  that  each  firm  would  abide  by.  The  NRA  proved 
to  be  a really  remarkable  instrument,  first,  from  an  educational 
standpoint  and,  second,  by  terminating  bad  practices  and  insur- 
ing compliance  with  the  hours  and  wages  provided  for  in  the  Act. 
The  NRA  stimulated  the  economy;  workers  spent  their  money 
on  the  necessities.  The  outlook  of  the  business  community  took 
on  a tone  of  success  rather  than  failure.  The  program  went  very 
well  for  the  first  five  or  six  different  industries  but  then  began  to 
run  into  trouble.  If  the  NRA  had  covered  only  eight  or  ten  or 
even  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  larger  and  more  important  industries, 
it  might  have  lasted  to  this  day.  The  principal  cause  of  its  failure 
was  its  attempt  to  spread  its  jurisdiction  over  too  many  and  com- 
paratively  insignificant  industries. 

In  spite  of  its  relatively  short  life,  the  NRA  did  make  a great 
contribution.  This  was  the  recognition  ^ven  by  the  government 
to  organized  labor.  The  establishment  of  labor  representatives  in 
prominent  advisory  positions  gave  impetus  to  a good  relationship 
between  government  and  labor.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
government  had  realized  its  right,  and  even  its  duty,  to  consult 
with  labor  in  regard  to  wages,  hours,  and  other  working  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  general  business  conditions. 

However,  the  most  important  part  of  the  Act  as  far  as  labor 
was  concerned  v^s  Section  7(a).  This  section  gave  to  labor  the 
ri^t  to  organize  and  bai^ain  collectively.  It  is  true  that  all  through 
the  New  Deal  period  there  ran  an  attitude  tov^rd  the  working 
people  of  the  United  States — that  they  must  be  reco^iized  as  our 
nation’s  most  important  resource — but  those  who  wrote  the  NRA 
bill  hardly  anticipated  the  results  of  this  particular  section.  The 
business  community  believed  that  Section  7(a)  meant  that  those 
who  were  organized  could  remain  so,  and  those  vho  bargained 
collectively  could  continue  to  do  so.  But  John  L.  Lewis  and  Sid- 
ney Hillman  used  their  entire  treasuries  to  conduct  extensive 
organizing  drives.  They  met  with  tremendous  success  and  others 
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followed  their  lead.  Their  right  to  do  this  was  protected  by  the 
NRA  and  later  by  the  Wagner  Act. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  National  Recovery  Act,  as  I recall, 
William  Green  said  that  over  a million  people  joined  the  labor 
movement.  It  was  a period  of  great  energy  and  activity  in  a group 
of  people  who  had  almost  ceased  to  function  as  a movement. 
Wifli  this  came  a new  spark  of  life  in  people  who  ought  to  have 
been  organizing  long  before  and  who  ought  to  have  been  taking 
the  lead  in  expressing  their  views  and  opinions,  but  who  had 
never  had  any  political  power  or  force.  The  self-propelling,  self- 
directing activity  began  that  made  the  modem  labor  unions  of 
America  so  effective  for  their  own  people,  and  so  persuasive  to 
other  people. 

The  New  Frontier 

One  must  also  remember  that  there  were  a great  many  dif- 
ferences in  the  general  patterns  of  life  and  in  the  persoimel  and 
equipment  of  those  who  took  over  the  reins  of  government  in 
1961.  Many  of  the  tools  with  which  to  work  had  already  been 
forged.  They  had  already  proved  their  worth  when  the  New  Fron- 
tier came  into  office.  When  the  New  Deal  took  office,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  very  little  to  work  with,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  labor.  We  had  a meager  little  department  with  only  $3  million 
to  spend  on  the  whole  scope  of  labor  in  the  United  States.  We 
had  a great  variety  of  problems,  with  not  enough  personnel  suited 
to  handle  them.  In  addition  to  tested  techniques  and  improved 
adminisirative  procedures,  the  New  Frontier  has  a great  asset  in 
highly  sophisticated  personnel,  people  who  know  a great  deal 
about  economics  and  political  science.  Those  of  you  who  can 
remember  the  New  Deal  will  realize  at  once,  if  you  think  about 
it,  that  you  didn't  have  much  confidence  in  those  of  us  who  came 
in  with  the  administration  in  1933.  We  did  not  have  the  academic 
background  or  training  that  government  administrative  person- 
nel now  have.  When  most  of  the  New  Deal  leaders  went  to  col- 
lege, economics  was  barely  taught  at  all.  (Dan  Roper,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  confessed  to  having  read  r.  book  about  economics 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  used  to  tease  him  about  it  and  call  him  ""our 
economist."  It  was  a private  joke.) 
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Thus,  when  President  Kennedy  came  into  office  dining  a 
recession,  he  had  die  tools  availabk.  As  a student  of  what  had 
not  been  done  and  perhaps  should  have  been  done  before  die 
Great  Depression  developed  to  die  extent  it  did,  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  take  action  at  once.  Almost  immediately  the  Kennedy 
cabinet  began  consulting  with  other  experts  concerning  what 
should  be  done.  1 think  it  was  an  extremely  wise  thing  that  they 
moved  so  swifdy.  This  brou^t  them  the  respect  and  full  coopera- 
tion of  the  labor  movement  in  their  efforts. 

A significant  amount  of  unemployment  still  exists,  althou^ 
it  is  not  great  compared  to  the  proportions  of  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  depression.  But  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  still  very 
deep  and  very  difficult.  Unemployment  is  spot^  as  to  industries 
and  centered  in  various  occupations  and  age  groups.  There  are 
some  industries,  for  example;,  that  are  obviously  dying.  There  are 
some  that  are  being  completely  changed  to  another  kind  of  indus- 
try. Older  people,  if  they  are  out  of  work,  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  back  into  any  job,  particularly  if  they  are  unemployed 
because  of  automation  and  must  try  to  find  work  in  a new  trade. 
The  minority  groups  have  also  been  very  badly  affected  by  unem- 
ployment. The  question  of  discrimination  has  been  looked  into, 
but  more  work  needs  to  be  done.  The  Kennedy  Administration 
is  doing  a good  job  in  coping  vrfth  this  problem,  but  the  responsi- 
bility lies  with  both  labor  and  management.  Additionally,  young 
folks  just  coming  out  of  school  or  those  who  have  dropped  out 
of  school  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  jobs.  Most 
often  they  are  not  well  enra^  educated  or  they  lack  the  neces- 
sary skills.  Even  summer  work  is  hard  for  them  to  find  and  they 
are  getting  less  and  less.  These  are  the  kinds  of  problems  we  face 
today.  Unemployment  is  not  as  generalized  as  it  was  in  the  thirties 
and  its  not  as  bad  in  some  communities  as  it  is  in  others.  But  it 
is  Just  as  serious  to  those  out  of  work. 

What  has  been  the  approach  of  the  New  Frontier  to  this  situ- 
ation? The  measures  worked  on  thus  far  have  been  of  a strictly 
economic  nature.  The  Kennedy  Administration  has  worked  on 
utilizing  expanded  trade  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements. 
The  plan  has  been  to  push  for  the  development  of  a larger  amount 
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of  foreign  trade  in  the  hope  that  this  will  give  us  an  opportunity 
ultimately  to  increase  our  exports. 

A second  important  project  is  the  proposed  federal  tax  cut. 
The  idea  is  that  this  tax  reduction  would  stimulate  the  investment 
of  tax  savings  in  production  enterprises.  It  is  also  anticipated  that 
the  individual  will  spend  his  tax  savings  on  consumer  goods.  I 
see  promise  in  the  utilization  of  this  tax  reduction  for  the  stimu- 
lation of  investment  and  distribution  of  goods.  It  would  appear 
that  sudi  a reduction  would  encourage  an  upward  surge  in  our 
economy. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  do  something  directly  about  the 
unemployed.  The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  is  a project  of  this 
nature.  The  Kennedy  Administration  is  planning  for  a long-term 
pro^am  in  training  and  actual  work  experience  for  young  men. 
About  15,000  youths  will  work  in  public  parks  and  on  public  lands 
and  will  be  given  accommodations  similar  to  those  of  the  old 
CCC.  These  boys  also  will  receive  broad  industrial  training  so 
that  they  may  become  more  efiEective  members  of  the  labor  force. 

The  current  retraining  pro^ams  for  displaced  workers  are 
equally  important.  These  persons  have  become  unemployed  by 
the  collapse  of  an  industry  or  because  of  automation.  It  is  my 
understanding  that,  for  the  year,  seven  out  of  ten  people  who 
have  been  retrained  under  this  government  project  have  already 
found  jobs  in  a new  industry.  This  is  encouragii^,  but  retrainii^ 
is  not  an  easy  task.  Often  the  results  will  be  disappointing.  Some 
men  do  not  learn  new  trades  easily  or  won’t  stay  with  the  pro^am 
long  enou^  to  do  so. 

One  of  President  j^imedy’s  recommendations  is  for  federal 
help  to  general  education  in  the  form  of  buildings  and  supplies. 
This  attempt  to  raise  the  level  of  general  education  is  necessary. 
A hi^  level  of  qualification  is  going  to  be  required  of  men  and 
women  going  to  work  in  technologically  oriented  factories.  A gen- 
eral improvement  in  the  educational  level  of  all  our  people  is  vital 
to  a Rowing  economy. 

As  I hope  I have  made  clear,.!  regard  the  difPerences  in  the 
activities  and  points  of  view  of  the  two  administrations  to  be  based 
primarily  on  the  dissimilarities  of  the  times.  The  basic  laws  are 
now  on  the  statute  books,  so  the  Kennedy  Administration  does 
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' not  have  to  go  to  great  lengths  looking  for  possible  remedies,  but 

for  the  most  part  has  only  to  apply  remedies  already  in  existence. 
The  Full  Employment  Act,  wMch  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Truman  Administration  but  prepared  in  the  last  year  of  Roose- 
i velt*s,  is  an  example.  Under  this  Act  the  government  may  extend 

j the  duration  of  unemployment  insurance  when  it  becomes  neces- 

i sary.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  passed  in  1938,  is  another. 

) This  Act  requires  working  hours  and  mmimitm  wages  to  be  estab- 

i lished  by  law.  It  is  really  remarkable  that  this  Act  was  passed  at 

I all,  but  it  has  been  effective  to  this  day. 

\ Industrial  relations,  in  particular,  is  an  example  of  contrast 

' between  the  New  Deal  and  the  New  Frontier.  We  did  not  have 

the  Natioi^  Labor  Relations  Board  at  the  beginning  of  our  ad- 
; ministiation.  We  forged  that  tool  in  the  course  of  a few  years 

I but  didn’t  have  it  to  work  with  for  a strate^  period  of  time.  We 

now  have  standard  hour  and  minimum  wage  laws,  so  we  don’t 
get  too  many  problems  in  these  areas  today.  On  the  other  hand, 
file  whole  approach  of  the  New  Frontier  to  the  problem  of  indus- 
( trial  relations  has  been  a somewhat  new  one,  that  is,  a greater 

] amount  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 

tary of  Labor  in  labor  problems. 

! Labor  Then  and  Now 

' Another  difference  in  the  situations  that  faced  the  two  admin- 

I istrations  is  that  the  New  Frontier  comes  to  grips  with  economic 

life  with  a fuH-fiedged  labor  movement  with  which  to  work.  Labor 
can  make  suggestions  not  only  concerning  the  general  economic 
health  of  the  nation,  but  also  on  needs  at  the  industry  and  factory 
levels  as  well.  No  one  except  the  man  vdio  has  been  exposed  to 
noxious  gases,  dust,  and  fumes  in  a factory  really  knows  what 
the  dangers  of  factory  life  can  be.  The  continued  existence  of 
industrial  hazards,  both  accident  and  health,  in  our  great  Ameri- 
can factories  is  one  of  our  oldest  disgraces.  Much  has  been  done 
to  improve  this  situation  but  a great  deal  remains  to  be  done, 
particularly  as  new  techniques  such  as  those  involving  nuclear 
energy  are  developed. 

The  Roosevelt  Administration  did  not  have  the  assistance  of 
a full-fledged  labor  movement.  This  became  increasingly  appar- 
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ent  when  we  attempted  to  get  the  advice  of  labor  representatives 
in  order  to  establish  the  industrial  codes  under  the  NRA.  There 
often  just  wasn’t  anyone  to  consult  with.  For  example,  when  I 
wished  to  have  the  textile  workers  represented  at  the  first  public 
hearing  under  the  NRA,  I couldn’t  find  anyone  to  represent  them. 
There  was  one  organization,  the  United  Textile  Workers  Associ- 
ation, with  a very  pleasant  old  man  at  the  head  of  it.  He  confessed 
to  me  that  he  Imd  no  members  at  all  outside  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  not  very  many  in  those  two  states.  There  was 
no  one  I could  call  on  for  technical  advice  concerning  the  indus- 
try. It  was  essential  to  know  how  the  machinery  was  run,  the 
work  distributed,  the  looms  operated,  etc.,  in  order  to  establish 
work  standards.  This  Idnd  of  problem  was  faced  with  many  other 
industries.  Therefore,  an  industry  often  had  to  be  represented  by 
rather  makeshift  arrangements  in  which  some  officer  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  with  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  particular 
industry,  attempted  to  help  work  out  a satisfactory  code.  Labor 
was  organized  in  the  well-established  crafts,  but  the  manufactiu- 
ing  trades  were  increasing  enormously  in  size  owing  to  our  mass 
production  system  and  there  was  almost  no  effective  labor  organi- 
zation in  those  areas. 

The  recognition  of  organized  labor  as  an  integral  part  of  so- 
ciety during  the  New  Deal  and  its  resulting  involvement  in  civic, 
charitable,  and  educational  activities  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
When  I proposed  to  the  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
that  he  invite  John  L.  Lewis  to  become  a member  of  the  board 
of  directors,  his  mouth  fell  open  and  I thought  he  was  never 
going  to  close  it.  He  thought  it  over  for  a long  time  and  said 
finally,  “I  understand  the  Miners  have  a fairly  large  treasury.” 
He  then  talked  to  Lewis  about  it  and  Lewis  was  delighted  at  the 
prospect.  This  Idnd  of  thing  had  never  been  thought  about  before. 
The  same  was  true  in  a great  many  situations;  even  civic  commit- 
tees didn’t  have  labor  men  on  them.  Today,  for  example,  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony  Orchestra  has  two  labor  leaders  on  its  board 
of  directors;  at  Cornell  we  have  three  labor  leaders  as  university 
trustees.  I believe  this  kind  of  thing  has  added  greatly  to  labor’s 
prestige  and  broadened  the  scope  of  those  with  whom  labor  is 
associated. 
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I sometimes  think  the  labor  movement  never  fully  recognized 
what  the  Roosevelt  Administration  did  for  it;  not  because  Roose- 
velt was  trying  to  do  something  for  labor,  but  as  incidental  to 
the  fixing  of  a floor  to  wages  and  putting  a ceiling  over  hours.  In 
this  way  the  work  of  the  whole  United  States  could  be  spread 
over  thousands  of  people  who  were  out  of  work,  and  this  work 
might  be  paid  for  at  a scale  bi^  enou^  to  support  a family.  The 
whole  Social  Security  program  was  merely  a continuation  of  this 
idea,  just  as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  an  effort  to 
estabhsh  collective  bargaining  as  the  normal  way  to  settle  labor 
disputes.  These  elements  of  the  regulation  of  wages  and  hours 
and  the  introduction  of  unemployment  insurance  and  old  age  in- 
surance together  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  NLRB  with  the  consequent  ri^t 
of  workers  to  organize  into  unions  and  to  bargain  collectively  on 
their  own  behalf)  were  the  bedrock  of  the  improvement  that  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  made  for  the  working  people  of  this 
country.  And  what  was  this  but  the  result  of  a change  of  attitude 
toward  the  working  people? 

Today  labor  would  appear  to  be  better  off  than  ever  before. 
However,  the  number  of  strikes  has  constantly  increased.  We  had 
3,100  last  year  and  it  looks  now  as  if  we  will  have  about  3,500, 
if  the  present  rate  continues,  in  1963.  My  hope  is  that  more  con- 
tracts between  labor  and  management  include  an  agreement 
for  compulsory  conciliation  upon  termination  of  the  contract.  If 
the  negotiators  fail  to  reach  an  agreement,  the  matter  is  to  be 
referred  to  a conciliator  appointed  in  the  contract  by  name  or 
in  some  other  stated  manner.  Then,  if  the  conciliator  does  not 
reach  an  agreement,  the  parties  will  agree  in  the  contract  diat 
the  matter  will  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator,  the  decisions  of  the 
arbitrator  to  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties.  This  may 
sound  drastic,  and  many  people  regard  it  as  so,  but  there  are  on 
file  now  in  the  Labor  Department  over  150,000  such  contracts 
and  I think  in  only  two  cases  have  they  gone  to  arbitration. 

I do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  we  outlaw  strikes.  However,  I 
do  think  it  is  important  somehow  to  curtail  strikes  that  endanger 
the  general  population.  At  the  same  time  we  should  not  try  to 
cut  out  all  strikes  since  some  of  them  are  necessary,  both  for  the 
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I expression  of  tfie  feelings  of  tfie  workers  and  for  arousing  public 

; interest  in  issues  tbat  affect  the  life  of  the  conununity.  Sometimes 

I a strike  can  insure  greater  future  industrial  peace.  We  must  not 

forget,  however,  that  the  union  and  the  employer  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  community  to  attempt  to  come  to  some  agreement  and 
hold  themselves  to  it. 

1 have  attempted  to  describe  the  background,  and  some  of 
the  causes  and  results,  of  the  New  Deal  in  contrast  to  the  New 
Frontier.  Roosevelt,  1 think,  and  perhaps  all  of  us  in  his  cabinet 
as  well  as  leaders  in  the  House  and  Senate  derived  more  from 
the  humanitarian  reformers  of  the  last  fifty  to  one  hundred  years 
than  we  did  from  any  political  theorists  or  political  party,  or  from 
any  revolutionary  concepts.  The  items  that  have  been  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  New  Frontier  people  for  stimulation  of  economic 
growth  have  been  primarily  economic  measures.  They  have 
j thou^t  less  about  humanitarian  measures,  which  are  equally 

necessary  to  overcome  the  emotional  depression  that  goes  along 
j with  the  problems  of  people  who  are  out  of  work.  The  humani- 

^ tarian  aspect  of  the  Roosevelt  program  ou^t  to  be  emphasized 

to  a greater  extent. 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  man,  as  I see  it,  ever  to  be  quite  satis- 
fied with  what  he  has  in  life.  The  discontent  within  the  labor 
movement  today  we  sometimes  view  as  unreasonable,  but  it  is  a 
discontent  of  spirit  as  well  as  of  mind,  and  when  we  think  about 
it  we  all  know  this  feeling  ourselves.  Contentment  tends  to  breed 
laxity,  but  a healthy  discontent  keeps  us  alert  to  the  changing 
needs  of  our  time. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THIRTY  YEARS  OF 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

* 

J.  pAtJL  St.  StJRE 

In  looking  back  over  thirty  years  of  labor-management  nego- 
tiation, principally  as  a management  representative,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  have  been  at  least  six  distinctive  periods  wherein 
major  changes  have  occurred  in  the  basic  relationships  between 
management  and  labor.  1 would  list  these  six  as  follows: 

1)  The  period  of  the  Great  Depression,  during  which  the  desper- 
ate competition  of  unemployed  people  determined  the  patterns 
of  wages  and  conditions  of  work. 

2)  The  period  following  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act,  when 
legal  sanctions  were  applied  to  require  recognition  of  and  bar- 
gaining with  organized  labor. 

3)  The  World  War  II  period,  with  wage  and  price  controls  and 
the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act. 

4)  The  Taft-Hardey  Act  period,  when  unions  claimed  they  were 
being  enslaved. 

5)  The  period  following  the  McClellan  Committee  hearings  and 
the  passage  of  the  Landrum-GrifiBn  Act,  with  exposure  of  union 
corruption  and  adoption  of  a “Bill  of  Ri^ts*"  for  union  members. 

6)  The  current  period  of  “human  relations  committees,*^  automa- 
tion pressures,  government  intervention,  bargaining  experimenta- 
tion, and  increasing  uncertainties  in  the  relationships  between  big 
labor,  big  management,  and  big  government. 

The  San  Francisco  General  Strike 

In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  during  the  first  period,  a major 
event  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  1934  waterhont  strike  which 
boiled  over  into  a general  strike  affecting  the  entire  metropolitan 
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community.  Its  repercussions  had  a lasting  effect  on  employer* 
employee  attitudes  tbrou^out  the  nation. 

I was  then  a practicing  lawyer  in  Oakland,  with  no  contact 
with  labor-management  problems.  I know  the  strike  caused  me, 
as  well  as  other  members  of  the  communities  affected,  to  become 
acutely  aware  of  great  areas  of  potential  social  conflict  udiich  I 
had  not  realized  existed.  Personally,  these  events  changed  the 
course  of  my  professional  life.  In  a situation  where  the  normal 
operation  of  an  entire  community,  encompassing  more  than  a mil- 
lion people,  was  brou^t  to  a grinding  standstill  by  the  refusal 
of  workers  to  report  to  their  jobs  in  sympathetic  support  of  a 
violent  strike  on  the  San  Francisco  docls,  few  could  avoid  react- 
ing to  what  seemed  to  amount  to  a class  revolution. 

Even  thou^  neither  the  employers  nor  the  unions  involved 
in  the  basic  strike  had  any  direct  connection  with  our  community, 
the  people  of  Oakland  nevertheless  found  themselves  without 
public  transportation,  without  communications,  without  gasoline, 
without  restaurants,  without  retail  stores,  without  factory  opera- 
tions; in  fact,  with  a complete  paralysis  of  normal  business  activi- 
ties. Since  the  people  of  our  community  had  no  direct  involvement 
in  the  issues  that  caused  the  waterfront  strike,  they  had  no  power 
to  bring  about  its  settlement.  Quite  naturally,  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  public  authorities  were  not  only  confused  but  also 
fri^tened. 

Althou^  I had  had  no  experience  in  labor-management  bar- 
gaining at  that  time,  I was  employed  by  a rapidly  formed  organi- 
zation, sponsored  by  the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  act 
as  liaison  between  various  public  agencies  and  employer  groups 
on  both  sides  of  the  Bay,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on.  Hopefully,  I was  given  additional 
assignments  to  make  plans  for  avoiding  violence  and  at  the  same 
time  to  try  to  devise  some  means  of  restorii^  essential  services  in 
our  dty. 

The  atmosphere  was  one  of  near  hysteria.  Public  authorities 
were  so  convinced  that  we  were  experiencing  a form  of  revolu- 
tion that  hastily  contrived  protective  steps  were  taken.  All  the 
pawn  shops  and  sporting  goods  stores  were  ordered  to  remove 
all  firearms  from  window  displays.  The  hi^  school  and  university 
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military  training  units  were  directed  to  remove  tlie  firing  mecha- 
nisms from  all  firearms  and  other  weapons  that  were  stored  on 
their  premises.  The  governor  of  the  state  was  prevailed  upon  to 
send  a unit  of  National  Guardsmen  into  the  city  to  maintain  order. 
Numerous  home  guard  volunteer  organizations  sprang  up  in  resi- 
dential areas,  and  these  assumed  the  responsibility  for  intercepting 
and  identifying  all  persons  appearing  on  the  streets  of  their  par- 
ticular nei^borhoods. 

The  termination  of  the  general  strihe  came  about  as  dramati- 
cally as  it  had  begun.  Largely  throu^  the  intervention  of  a com- 
mittee of  the  publishers  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  Bay  area, 
representatives  of  the  federal  govermnent  intervened  and  a for- 
mula was  devised  to  induce  the  sympathetic  strikers  to  return 
to  work.  General  Hugh  Johnson  of  NBA  Blue  Eagle  fame  came 
to  San  Francisco  and  a script  was  prepared  whereby  he,  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  federal  government  was  to  call  upon  the  l^al 
head  of  the  Teamsters  Union  to  urge  all  unions  to  end  their  sym- 
pathetic strike  in  the  public  interest.  The  formula  worked — albeit 
not  as  quickly  as  planned,  for  on  the  first  day  when  this  confronta- 
tion v(^  to  be  staged.  General  Johnson  discarded  his  prepared 
script  and  delivered  a denunciation  of  unions  in  general.  The 
program  had  to  be  rescheduled  for  the  following  day.  On  the 
second  occasion  the  proper  lines  were  spoken,  the  union  leader 
issued  his  appeal  for  resumption  of  work,  and  that  portion  of  the 
strike  ended. 

The  basic  waterfront  strike  was  resolved  finally  by  submis- 
sion of  all  issues  to  a board  named  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  findings  of  this  board  provided  the  basic  coast-wide 
longshore  agreement,  including  a six-hour  day  and  rotational  dis- 
patch of  worlffirs,  which  is  still  operative  in  all  Pacific  Coast  ports. 
Related  strike  issues  involving  the  seafaring  unions  were  also  dis- 
posed of  as  a result  of  the  publishers’  committee  announcing  (with- 
out prior  approval  of  the  shipowners)  that  the  employers  had 
abandoned  their  refusal  to  arbitrate. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  San  Francisco  general  strike 
and  the  violent  clashes  between  strikers  and  public  authorities, 
culminating  in  *1Bloody  Thursday.*’  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell 
upon  the  subject  further  except  to  suggest  that  it  signaled  the 
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beginning  of  a n^jor  change  in  management  and  labor  attitudes. 
Unions  oWously  had  demonstrated  convincingly  that  by  imified, 
concerted  action,  even  with  limited  organization,  they  could  para- 
lyze an  entire  community.  Employers  learned  of  the  tremendous 
pressures  that  unions  could  apply  in  any  situation  involving  a 
conflict  between  management  and  labor.  Bitter  animosities  per- 
sisted, long  after  the  settlement 

But,  as  so  frequently  happens  when  situations  involving  great 
dangers  end,  my  recollection  is  that  as  soon  as  operations  had  re- 
turned to  normal,  the  immediate  reaction  of  the  community  in 
general — as  distinguished  from  the  direct  participants  in  the  basic 
dispute — ^was  that  the  strike  was  one  which  could  not  recur  and 
that  it  should  be  looked  back  upon  as  a kind  of  ni^tmare  to  be 
forgotten  as  quiddy  as  possible.  Needless  to  say,  however,  organ- 
ized labor,  with  its  new-found  strength,  had  reason  to  plan  to 
consolidate  its  position  for  future  bargaining.  At  the  same  time 
some  employer  groups  came  to  believe  that  management  should, 
of  necessity,  give  more  attention  to  labor-management  relations. 

The  Development  of  Collective  Bargaining 

Against  this  dramatic  background,  the  employers  in  the  San 
Frand^  Bay  area  and  in  the  nation  as  a whole  soon  found  them- 
selves confronted  with  a new  matter  of  concern,  the  passage  of 
the  Wagner  Act  in  1935.  The  second  period  began.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  a federal  statute  not  only  required  that  em- 
ployers bargain  with  labor  unions  as  representatives  of  employees, 
but  also  dfrected  that  employers  not  interfere  with  the  self- 
organization of  workers  into  unions,  and  protected  concerted 
activity  by  unions. 

My  recollection  is  that  a large  segment  of  management  viewed 
this  statute  simpty  as  another  piece  of  New  Deal  legislation  and 
rather  confidei^y  expected  that  it  would  be  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. Much  of  the  planning  developed  by  management  groups 
in  this  period  was  directed  to  a test  of  constitutionality,  rather 
than  accommodating  to  the  impact  of  the  new  legislation. 

When  the  first  complaint  case  in  the  20th  Region  of  the  newly 
established  National  Labor  Relations  Board  was  filed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco against  the  Santa  Cruz  Fruit  Packing  Company,  I repre- 
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sented  die  employer  in  that  proceeding.  We  made  no  defense 
other  than  to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act.  The  NLRB 
found  the  company  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  and  the 
case  rather  quickly  made  its  way  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  an 
enforcement  order,  and  then  to  die  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
I can  assure  you  that  I had  a great  deal  of  help  in  the  preparation 
of  my  brief  and  oral  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Coun- 
sel for  many  substantial  employers  volunteered  to  assist.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  the  Act  was 
constitutional  in  the  Jones  6-  Laughlin  case,  many  employers  held 
the  view  that  the  Court  would  drastically  limit  its  application  in 
local  situations.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
fulfill  their  expectations. 

Following  the  court  tests  employers  generally,  and  many  of 
them  for  the  first  time,  began  to  face  up  to  the  prospect  of  having 
to  deal  and  bargain  collectively  with  greatly  expanding  imion 
organization.  The  Act  imposed  sanctions  on  those  who  might  refuse 
to  bargain  or  who  interfered  with  “self-orgsmization.**  It  provided 
protection  for  concerted  actions — that  is  to  say,  strikes — by  work- 
ers in  seeking  improvement  in  wages,  hours,  and  working  condi- 
tions. 

There  followed  a period  of  organizational  drives  by  existing 
unions.  Picket  lines  were  established,  in  many  instances,  for  ""or- 
ganizational” purposes.  The  structure  of  the  labor  movement  itself 
underwent  drastic  changes.  Craft  jurisdictional  claims  were  en- 
larged. Unions  were  chartered  to  “organize  the  imorganized” — 
uiuons  for  miscellaneous  workers — ^unions  for  production  workers. 
The  major  split  between  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Committee  of  Industrial  Organizations  (later  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations)  developed  by  reason  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  philosophies  of  vertical  and  of  horizontal  organization. 

Employer  responses  during  this  second  period  took  a variety 
of  forms.  Some  employers  seized  upon  the  statutory  reference  to 
""self-organization”  to  encourage  or  even  promote  what  were 
referred  to  as  independent  imions  (that  is,  not  affiliated  with  organ- 
ized labor)  but  which  later  came  to  be  known  as  ""company- 
dominated  unions.”  A great  deal  of  time  and  money  as  well  as 
litigation  costs  was  spent  in  connection  with  this  activity.  The 
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new  agency  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  usually  act- 
ing upon  complaints  of  pre-existing  unions,  was  diligent  in  inves- 
tigating the  ori^,  structure,  and  support  of  these  independent 
unions  and  most  of  them  were  disestablidied  by  Board  or  court 
orders,  based  upon  findings  of  management  interference  in  the 
process  of  self-organization.  During  this  period,  1 had  on  several 
occasions  to  advise  disbelieving  management  that  their  encourage- 
ment of  “inside  unions”  amounted  to  a violation  of  law. 

Other  employers  elected  to  encourage  organization  of  their 
employees  by  old-line  established  unions,  limiting  their  influence 
to  attempting  to  select  the  union  deemed  by  management  to  be 
the  most  desirable  to  deal  with.  Still  other  employers  embarked 
upon  programs  of  resisting  any  type  of  organization,  using  various 
forms  of  communication  with  their  employees  to  convince  them 
that  they  bad  much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain  by  joining  a union 
of  any  kind.  The  Labor  Board  promulgated  ri^d  rules  limiting 
the  ri^t  of  management  to  dis^s  the  pros  and  cons  of  union 
organization  with  employees. 

In  a number  of  cities  broadly-based  empfoyer  organizations 
were  formed  to  attempt  to  deal  with  organized  labor  on  a com- 
munity-wide basis.  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  for  example,  an 
organization  known  as  The  Conunittee  o£  43  was  established,  and 
this  led  ultimately  to  the  formation  of  the  San  Francisco  Employ- 
ers* Council,  which  is  still  in  existence  as  a bargaining  repre- 
sentative for  its  members.  Another  outgrowth  of  this  type  of 
organization  is  the  Federated  Employers  of  the  Bay  Area,  which 
does  not  engage  in  collective  bargaining,  but  does  supply  statis- 
tical information  and  policy  advice  to  its  employer  members.  On 
the  mainland  side  of  the  Bay,  an  organization  was  launched  under 
the  name  of  The  Oakland  Flan  whereby  a group  of  employers 
sought  to  form  a group  with  both  empfoyer  and  union  participa- 
tion. The  unions  declined  to  participate,  and  the  empfoyer  spon- 
sors modified  the  project  to  establish  an  organization  now  known 
as  United  Employers  of  Alameda  County. 

Similar  groups  were  formed  in  other  communities  in  north- 
ern California  and  the  Central  Valley.  Some  of  these  continue  to 
operate  and  are  active  in  the  neg)tiation  of  collective  bargaining 
contracts  for  member  companies.  Others  such  as  the  Associated 
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Farmers — avowedly  antilabor — ^have  disappeared.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  industry  groups,  comprised  of  competing  employers, 
dealing  with  the  same  unions,  producing  the  same  products  rr 
selling  the  same  services,  banded  together  to  form  associations 
for  collective  bargaining  purposes.  Many  major  corporations  estab* 
li^ed  industrial  relations  departments  and  assigned  executive 
officers  to  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  labor-management 
matters.  The  growth  of  these  employer  organizations  led  to  a con- 
gressional investigation  by  a committee  cbairmaned  by  Senator 
Robert  M.  La  FoUette  as  to  their  nature  and  motivation. 

Whatever  the  posture  assumed  by  management,  organized 
labor  reacted  promptly  and  aggressively.  Where  independent 
unions  claimed  the  ri^t  to  represent  the  worl^rs,  established 
unions  challenged  the  validity  of  their  claimed  independence  and 
frequently  succeeded  in  securing  their  dissolution  iinder  the  new 
Act  Where  employers  sou^t  out  existing  unions  and  encouraged 
them  to  claim  the  right  to  represent  their  employees,  other  exist- 
ing unions  in  many  situations  challenged  such  representation 
either  on  the  ground  of  conflicting  jurisdiction  or  on  the  ground 
of  employer  sponsorship  or  both.  Where  employers  sou^t  to  per- 
suade their  employees  to  join  no  union,  such  operations  became 
a target  for  existing  rival  unions.  And  even  those  employers  who 
sought  to  maintain  a strictly  neutral  position  and  to  allow  “self- 
organization” to  develop  without  employer  direction  or  inter- 
ference frequently  found  themselves  un^r  attack  by  unions  having 
conflicting  jurisdictional  claims. 

^e  jurisdictional  conflicts  on  the  Pacific  Coast  initially  re- 
sulted from  the  rather  loose  federation  of  international  unions 
whicb  made  up  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  inasmuch  as 
many  of  the  international  union  constitutions  contained  claims 
of  jurisdiction  which  overlapped  with  other  crafts.  The  jurisdic- 
tional confusion  was  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  rather  indiscrixnmately  granted  new 
charters  to  so-called  Federal  Unions,  with  no  international  union 
affiliation,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  in  areas  as  yet  unclaimed 
by  the  craft  groups. 

Above  and  beyond  these  conflicts,  a major  division  developed 
when  the  CIO  entered  the  national  field  to  parallel  and  challenge 
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the  jurisdictional  claims  of  all  American  Federation  of  Labor 
unions.  Although  this  division  had  its  formal  impact  in  California 
later  than  in  the  East,  it  was  during  this  period  that  such  basic 
conflicts  as  those  created  by  the  contest  between  the  longshore* 
men  and  the  teamsters  for  warehouse  jurisdiction  erupted  in  what 
was  referred  to  as  the  "inland  march*"  of  the  waterfront  unions. 
In  this  situation  not  only  the  rival  claims  to  represent  men  engaged 
in  warehouse  work  clashed,  but  also  the  philosophical  <lifferences 
between  horizontal  and  vertical  type  organization. 

hi  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry  in  California, 
for  example,  the  employers  and  workers  and  contending  unions 
became  involved  in  jurisdictional  strife  which  persisted  over  a 
period  of  many  years  and  led  to  a series  of  Labor  Board  hearii^s. 
An  interim  resolution  was  reached  by  a consent  decree  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  which  validated  a contract  that  had  been  entered 
into  by  a group  of  employers  with  a group  of  AFL  unions  in  de* 
fiance  of  a Labor  Board  direction  that  such  a contract  should 
not  be  negotiated.  Seven  or  eight  years  later  the  jurisdictional 
battle  was  renewed,  and  the  NLRB  again  held  extensive  hearings. 

In  many  areas  and  in  many  industries  during  this  period 
organizing  efforts  and  jurisdictional  conflicts  brought  about  mass 
picketing  and  frequently  violence.  Police  and  sheriffs*  deputies 
were  called  upon  to  preserve  order  and  to  protect  plant  opera- 
tions, in  the  face  of  mass  picket  lines.  On  numerous  occasions 
they  became  embroiled  in  riotous  situations.  Organized  labor  re- 
garded police  as  enemies.  Management  was  insistent  that  law 
officers  were  obligated  to  protect  property — including  the  protec- 
tion workers  who  crossed  picket  lines. 

Many  local  ordinances  purporting  to  outlaw  picketing  or 
even  the  displaying  of  placards  or  banners  were  challenged  in  the 
courts  by  the  unions.  They  contended  that  these  ordinances  con- 
flicted with  the  protections  guaranteed  by  the  Wagner  Act  as  well 
as  the  right  of  free  speech,  fri  the  main,  these  challenges  were 
successful.  The  broad  scope  of  the  Supreme  Court*s  application 
of  the  Wagner  Act  to  labor  disputes  affecting  commerce,  together 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  taking  from  the 
foderal  courts  the  right  to  issue  injunctions  in  cases  of  labor  dis- 
putes, and  the  later  doctrine  of  pre-emptfon,  left  many  employers 
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with  a conviction  that  all  means  of  legal  redress  in  labor  disputes 
had  been  taken  from  them  by  federal  le^slation. 

But  in  spite  of  this  chaos  of  picketing,  violence,  litigation. 

Labor  Board  activity — or  perhaps  because  of  it — a number  of 
new  labor-management  bargaining  relationships  were  established, 
some  by  consent,  some  by  coercion,  some  by  court  direction.  Be- 
cause the  relationships  were  new,  the  initial  issues,  once  majority 
representation  had  been  established,  had  to  do  with  such  things 
as  the  fact  and  extent  of  recognition,  the  establishment  of  senior- 
ity, and  the  acceptance  of  what  were  referred  to  as  management 
prerogatives. 

The  Wagner  Act  provided  that  a union  authorized  to  repre- 
sent a majority  of  employees  was  the  bargaining  agent  for  all  em- 
ployees, whether  union  members  or  not.  Most  employers  resisted 
granting  a "union  shop"^  for  two  reasons:  (1)  some  hoped  that  the 
majority  might  change  from  union  to  nonunion,  and  (2)  others 
sincerely  believed  that  they  should  not  force  nonunion  employees 
to  join  the  union  under  threat  of  discharge.  The  union-shop  issue 
continued  to  be  a basic  one  throughout  this  second  period.  Many 
contracts  were  ei^cuted  providing  recognition  for  "union  mem- 
bers only,"’  even  though  ^e  union  as  a matter  of  law  bargained 
for  nonmembers  as  well.  The  conflict  continued  largely  unresolved 
through  the  third  period,  when  the  War  Labor  Board  developed 
the  rather  remarkable  compromise  formula  of  “maintenance  of 
membership.”  This  compromise  required  union  members  to  re- 
main members  for  the  duration  of  a contract,  but  provided  an 
"^escape  period”  wherein  employees  could  redetermine  their  union 
alle^ance. 

The  issue  of  seniority  also  created  a considerable  area  of 
conflict.  Although  employers  generally  agreed  that  length  of  serv- 
ice should  be  recognized  as  a factor  in  protecting  against  layoff 
and  for  promotion,  many  resisted  the  idea  that  a mere  claim  of 
length  of  tenure  on  a job  should  supersede  considerations  of  merit 
or  promise  of  biture  usebilness.  The  assertion  by  unions  that 
seniority  rights  must  be  recognized  brou^t  into  sharp  focus  a 
new  concept  that  jobs,  as  such,  were  no  longer  the  property  of 
the  employer  but  rather  were  the  property  of  the  union  or  of  the 
individual  on  the  job. 
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The  whole  area  of  management  prerogatives,  whereby  man- 
agement claimed  tbat  tbe  right  to  manage  should  not  be  interfered 
witb  by  unions"  rules  or  restrictions,  pointed  up  another  major 
conflict  in  the  field  of  collective  bargaining  that  continues  to  this 
day. 

Wartime  Controls 

With  the  onset  of  World  War  II,  labor-management  relations 
entered  into  what  I have  referred  to  as  the  third  period.  Even 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  while  we  were  officially  neutral  but  regarded 
our  productive  establishment  as  an  “arsenal  of  democracy""  for  the 
enemies  of  the  axis  powers,  greater  and  greater  attention  was 
given  to  the  need  for  avoiding  strikes  that  mi^t  curtail  defense 
production.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  defense  effort  contributed 
largely  to  the  elimination  of  problems  of  depression  and  unem- 
pbyment  and  led  to  increasing  concern  about  such  things  as  man- 
power shortages  and  inflation. 

This  third  period  involved  a suspension  by  federal  law  of  nor- 
mal collective  bargaining  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  price  con- 
trols. The  right  to  strike  was  continued  in  theory  under  the  War 
Labor  Disputes  Act,  but  the  emergency  powers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment were  held  in  reserve  to  provide  for  a talre-over  by  the 
military  of  any  plant  or  industry  wherein  a strike  would  interfere 
with  war  production.  A War  Labor  Board  was  established  on  a 
national  as  well  as  a regional  basis,  and  wages  and  conditions  of 
work  were  hozen  unless  the  tripartite  panels  representing  man- 
agement, labor,  and  the  public,  after  formal  hearing,  approved 
increases.  Even  the  decisions  of  the  Board  were  subject  to  modi- 
fication and  review  by  administrative  officials  at  the  Washington 
level  These  were  the  years  when  broad  formulas  were  developed, 
such  as  the  Big  Steel  formula  and  the  Little  Steel  formula,  whereby 
patterns  of  wage  movement  were  applied  as  a guide  for  employers 
and  imions  generally. 

During  these  years  the  theory  of  pattern  bargaining  was  ex- 
tended under  War  Labor  Board  direction,  together  with  concepts 
of  labor  market  areas  within  which  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
should  be  recognized.  Because  of  pressures  developed  by  man- 
power shortages,  employers  and  imions — ^previously  at  logger- 
heads — ^bequently  made  joint  representations  to  the  War  Labor 
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Board  for  permission  to  increase  wages  and  to  provide  so*called 
fringe  benefits  wbicb  began  to  appear  as  major  issues  in  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  during  this  period  of 
patriotic  restraint  b(^  employers  and  unions  looked  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  restrictive  procedures  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  would  be  removed.  Imme- 
diately following  V-J  Day,  major  pressures  developed  to  return 
to  peacetime  operation  of  the  bree  enterprise  system,  which  both 
parties  seemed  to  regard  as  the  rig*.l  to  go  to  Hell  in  their  own 
way  without  government  interference.  In  due  course,  althou^ 
a technical  state  of  war  with  certain  belligerents  continued,  the 
wartime  controls  of  wages  and  prices  were  removed  and  labor 
and  management  entered  what  I refer  to  as  the  fourth  period. 

Striking  a Balance 

Now  management  took  the  legislative  ofiEei^ive.  It  argued 
that  the  Wagner  Act  was  aimed  deliberately  at  encouraging  the 
expansion  of  organized  labor  and  that  it  had  created  an  imbalance 
between  the  economic  power  of  unions  and  that  of  employers. 
It  claimed  also  that  the  Act  had  permitted  abuses  and  excesses 
on  the  part  of  labor  which  should  be  corrected. 

The  argument  was  that  the  Wagner  Act  had  swung  the  pen- 
dulum so  f^  to  the  side  of  labor  that  the  law  should  now  be 
amended  to  swing  the  pendulum  back,  if  not  to  the  side  of  man- 
agement, at  least  to  a point  of  balance.  Among  the  proposals  was 
one  to  require  that  all  bargaining  be  conducted  on  a single-plant 
basis  with  employees  of  that  plant  only.  The  amendment  failed 
of  passage  by  one  vote  in  the  Senate.  .After  lengthy  hearings  be- 
fore committees  of  Congress  and  debate  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  the  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act,  which  are  referred 
to  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  evolved. 

These  amendments  provided  that  unions,  as  well  as  employ- 
ers, could  be  charged  with  unfair  labor  practices  in  certain  situ- 
atioi^,  including  those  involving  hot  cargo  and  secondary  boycott. 
They  directed  that  the  Labor  Board  should  seek  injunctions  in 
cert^  cases  of  jurisdictional  disputes.  The  amendments  provided 
further  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  office  of  General 
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Counsel  for  tlie  Board  for  tlie  purpose  of  meeting  employer  criti- 
cism tliat  the  Labor  Board,  under  the  Wagner  Act,  acted  as  inves- 
ti^ntor,  prosecutor,  and  judge.  The  unions  promptly  described  the 
Taft-Hartley  amendments  as  amounting  to  a slave  labor  act 

1 think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  union  spoilsmen  who  coined 
the  phrase  “slave  labor  act”  have  been  hard  put  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  amendments  placed  undue  restrictions  on 
the  legitimate  activities  of  organized  labor.  But  it  is  true  that  the 
mood  of  Confess  in  passing  the  amendments  did  indicate  a change 
of  political  atmosphere.  Further  evidence  of  this  change  was  re- 
flected in  the  composition  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
itself.  New  appointees  of  a new  administration  began  to  reinter- 
pret many  of  the  rules  promulgated  by  previous  boards,  as  well 
as  to  develop  new  doctrines  for  governing  labor-management 
relationships. 

In  addition  to  the  Taft-Hartley  amendments,  which  were  in- 
tended to  bring  into  balance  procedural  remedies  available  to 
employers  and  unions,  Con^ss  reacted  to  the  problems  presented 
by  major  conflicts  between  big  unions  and  big  management  by 
creating  a new  procedure  which  could  be  invoked  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  strilffis  affecting  the  public  health,  safety,  and  welhtre. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  provide  a specific  definition  of  such 
strikes.  Procedures  were  established  whereby,  upon  determina- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  a given  strike  threat- 
ened the  national  interest,  the  E^cutive  was  authorized  to  instruct 
the  Attorney  General  to  £tpply  to  a federal  court  for  an  injunction 
to  prevent  or  call  off  the  strike  for  an  eighty-day  “cooling  off” 
period.  No  provision  was  made  for  any  additional  mechanism  for 
preventing  the  resumption  of  such  a strike  after  the  expiration 
of  the  ei^ty-day  period,  except  to  direct  the  President  to  report 
to  Congress  his  recommendations  for  le^lative  action  if  the  strike 
should  be  resumed. 

As  another  indication  of  the  temper  of  the  times.  Congress 
included  in  the  Taft-Hartley  amen^ents  a requirement  that 
union  ofiBcials  subscribe  to  a loyalty  oath  specifically  renouncing 
or  denying  any  affiliation  with  Communism,  and  provided  that  if 
union  officials  failed  to  take  such  oath,  the  union  would  be  denied 
access  to  the  Labor  Board  or  protection  of  the  basic  Act. 
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Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  evidence  of  the  existing  atmos- 
i phere  of  labor-management  relationships  in  this  period  is  to  be 

, found  in  the  story  of  the  Pacific  Ck>ast  longshore  strike  in  1948. 

The  ILWU — ^by  now  expelled  from  the  010 — announced  as  a 
matter  of  policy  that  none  of  its  officials  would  toiecute  the  anti- 
communist oa^.  The  union  also  announced  that  it  had  no  inten- 
tion of  seeking  access  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  or 
the  protection  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  in  any 
situation. 

During  the  course  of  contract  negotiations  in  that  year  an 
impasse  was  reached.  The  empbyers  decided  to  add  to  ^e  eco- 
nomic issue  a declared  public  position  that  they  would  refuse  to 
do  business  with  the  union  bemuse  its  leaders  had  rejected  the 
oath-taldng  requirement.  The  employers^  slogan  became:  ^‘We 
wont  do  business  with  Communists.” 

, When  a strike  was  called  by  the  Longshoremen's  Union,  the 

injunctive  provisions  of  the  newly  enacted  Taft-Hartley  Act  were 
invoked.  The  union  promptly  announced  that  the  eighty-day 
'"cooling  off”  period  would  be  considered  by  it  as  a 'heating  up” 
period.  No  effective  bargaining  occurred  during  the  term  of  the 
injunction.  When  the  procedural  provisions  of  the  Act  which  called 
for  a plebiscite  by  rniicii  members  to  accept  or  reject  the  final 
offer  of  the  employers  by  secret  baUot  were  implemented,  the 
I union  instructed  its  membership  to  boycott  the  ballot  and  refuse 

to  vote.  The  net  result  was  that  when  the  injunction  expired  and 
the  Attorney  General  moved  for  its  dismissal  as  required  by  law, 
the  strike  resumed  and  persisted  for  a period  of  100  days.  The 
President  did  not  report  to  Congress  his  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther legislation.  Ultimate  settlement  was  reached  largely  by  reason 
of  a substantial  abdication  by  the  employers. 

1 Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  this  experience  is  that 

I both  union  and  management  leadership  concluded  that  a recur- 

j rence  of  this  type  of  conflict  should  be  avoided  in  the  future  and 

I'  that  collective  bargaining  efforts  should  be  directed  to  economic 

' issues  rather  than  political  and  emotional  ones.  It  appears  that  this 

lesson  was  well  learned.  There  has  been  no  longshore  strike  on  the 
' Pacific  Coast  since  1948.  The  parties  recently  have  negotiated  long- 
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term  agreements  tiiat  have  gained  national  recognition  as  partial  ^ 

I solutions,  at  least,  for  the  troublesome  problems  of  restrictive  work 

[ rules  and  mechanization. 

Another  thing  emerged  from  this  experience.  It  demonstrated 
that  the  ei^ty-day  injunctive  process  under  Taft-Hartley  did  not  ; 

rnnount  to  a practicsd  device  for  avoiding  or  settling  national  emer- 
gency strikes.  V 


Grist  for  the  McClellan  Committee 

I mentioned  earlier  that  following  the  passage  of  the  Wagner 
Act,  the  initial  areas  of  labor-management  conflict  were  related  to 
recognition,  union  shop,  senior!^,  and  management  prerogatives. 
Of  course,  basic  economic  issues  having  to  do  with  wages  and  hours 
of  work  also  were  involved,  but  many  of  the  numerous  items  which 
are  now  referred  to  as  fringe  benefits  did  not  then  enter  the  bar- 
gaining. In  many  industries  overtime  premiums  were  not  paid, 
holidays  were  not  recognized  as  premium  days,  vacations  were 
not  provided  for  hourly-rated  workers,  nor  were  weekends  con- 
sidered to  be  other  than  regular  work  periods.  As  bargaining  ex- 
perience progressed,  more  and  more  attention  was  given  by  the 
unions  to  seeking  improvements  in  these  areas.  Today  these  items 
constitute  a substantial  portion  of  the  cost  package  contained  in 
a union  contract. 

Even  later,  unions  began  to  seek  “welfare*"  fringes  in  the  form 
of  employer-paid  hospital^ation  and  medical  fee  protection  and 
pensions,  as  well.  In  most  instances  when  union  demands  of  this 
kind  were  presented,  employers  took  the  position  that  social  bene- 
fits of  this  type  were  not  included  within  the  bargaining  areas — 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work— delineated  in  the  Wagner 
Act.  Many  characterized  the  union  demands  as  seeking  employer- 
financed  benefits  from  “womb  to  tomb.” 

Disputes  concerning  interpretation  of  the  statutory  langiage 
in  this  connection  found  their  way  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Various  employers’  groups  were  not  satisfied  to  allow  the 
Board  and  subsequent  court  appeals  to  decide  the  questions  raised. 
They  presented  to  Congress  a specific  Labor  Act  amendment 
which,  if  passed,  would  exclude  such  welfare  benefits  from  the 
bargaining  area  defined  by  the  statute.  Unfortunately  for  the  pio- 
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ponents  of  the  amendment,  it  failed  of  passage.  The  Labor  Board 
promptly  adopted  the  view  that  inasmuch  as  Congress  had  failed 
to  pass  the  amendment,  the  legislative  intent  was  now  clear  that 
such  welfare  items  were  not  to  be  excluded  from  bargaining.  The 
courts  sustained  this  position.  Thus,  a complete  new  field  for  bar- 
gaining was  opened  to  the  imions. 

A popular  demand  during  this  period  was  fi>r  what  the  unions 
called  *Tiealth  and  welfare*"  coverage  to  provide  payments  for  hos- 
pital care  and  medical  fees.  Neither  employers  nor  unions  nor 
insurance  companies  had  had  any  experience  which  would  permit 
them  to  determine  what  protections  could  be  provided  at  prede- 
termined costs.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  were  not  in  existence. 
Insurance  companies  which  were  asked  to  quote  a premium  for  a 
list  of  minimum  benefits  declined  to  do  so.  Organized  medical 
groups  argued  that  such  programs  were  a step  toward  socialized 
medicine. 

Nevertheless,  the  pressures  of  bargaining  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  health  and  welfare  funds  on  the  basis  of  a cents-per-hour 
contribution  to  be  made  by  the  employer,  with  benefits  to  be  de- 
termined after  the  fact.  In  this  fashion,  most  of  the  early  health 
and  welfare  programs  were  priced  at  $8.65  per  month,  this  being 
the  equivalent  of  a 5^  per  hour  contribution  for  173  strai^t-time 
working  hours  in  an  average  month  of  40-hour  weeks.  Only  after 
these  funds  were  established  did  insurance  companies  and  other 
organizations  begin  to  compete  to  provide  a schedule  of  benefits. 
Over  the  years  both  the  benefits  and  the  costs  have  multiplied. 

As  to  pensions,  many  employers  had  been  providing  plans, 
usually  on  a contributory  basis,  in  the  hope  that  such  programs 
encouraged  continuity  of  employment  as  well  as  loyalty  to  the 
employing  organization.  Unions  soon  sou^t  to  establish  or  extend 
pension  plans  on  a noncontributory  basis  and  to  require  that  the 
negotiated  programs  be  administered  not  by  the  employer  but  by 
joint  trustees  and  in  the  name  of  the  union. 

As  these  fringe  benefit  funds  and  other  negotiated  funds  be- 
came more  numerous,  the  imions  insisted  upon  handUi^  the  de- 
tailed administration  of  the  payment  of  benefits.  Many  u^ons  of 
dollars  were  accumulated  to  provide  the  benefit  payments  which 
had  been  negotiated.  In  a number  of  situations,  employers  abdi- 
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cated  their  joint  legal  responsibility  to  supervise  administration, 
including  the  placing  of  insurance  policies  on  a competitive  basis 
and  the  manner  of  investing  the  trust  funds  being  accumulated. 

Situations  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  complaints  lodged  by  union 
members  about  the  internal  mismanagement  of  union  affairs,  led  ' 

to  the  senatorial  investigations  conducted  by  Senator  McClellands 
committee.  Testimony  before  that  committee  led  directly  to  the 
Landrum'GrifiSn  amendments  to  the  earlier  Wagner  and  Taft* 

Hartley  Acts.  The  main  thrust  of  these  amendments  was  to  provide 
what  was  referred  to  as  a “Bill  of  Rightsd"  for  union  members  and  \ 

to  establish  a detailed  reporting  system  in  connection  with  the  man*  | 

agement  of  the  administration  of  joint  welfare,  pension,  and  other  ; 

firinge  benefit  funds  as  well  as  internal  union  business.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  provisions  relating  to  the  management 
of  funds  have  corrected  and  will  in  the  future  prevent  abuses  of 
the  kind  that  have  led  to  the  prosecution  of  numerous  union  offi* 
cials. 

With  regard  to  the  “Bill  of  Ri^tsd"  provisions,  however,  many 
employers,  as  well  as  many  union  leaders,  believe  that  the  kind  of 
democracy  now  available  to  union  members  has  encouraged  im- 
warranted  rank*and-file  revolts  in  some  instances  against  estab* 
lished  union  leadership  and  has  created  complications  in  the 
process  of  bargaining.  This  is  not  to  say  that  rank-and-file  members 
should  be  denied  their  democratic  ri^ts,  but  it  is  to  suggest,  rather, 
that  when  democracy  is  construed  to  encourage  minority  chal- 
lenges to  responsible  union  leadership,  collective  bargaining  mech- 
anisn>s  are  bound  to  suffer. 

As  some  union  officials  have  expressed  it,  employers  who  cried 
out  for  democracy  within  unions  are  now  finding  that  rank-and-file 
committees  are  obtaining  too  much  democracy.  Many  union 
leaders  are  unwilling  or  are  refusing  to  exercise  their  authority  to 
influence  their  union  membership  in  the  making  of  decisions  for 
fear  that  they,  as  officials,  will  be  faced  with  charges  by  individuals 
or  dissident  groups  that  they  have  denied  democratic  rights  to  the 
objectors.  Grievance  complaints  have  multiplied  because  business  ; 

agents  are  reluctant  to  refuse  to  process  any  claim,  however  un- 
founded. 
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The  Situation  Today 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  current  or  sixth  period  of  the  de> 
veloping  relationships  that  I have  been  attempting  to  describe,  we 
have  now  reached  a period  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  direction  and 
future  of  labor-management  bargaining.  Although  Congress  and 
the  administrative  agencies  and  tihe  courts  have  tried  to  maintain 
‘ a kind  of  balance  between  the  economic  weapons  that  could  be 

brou^t  to  the  bargaining  table  by  the  parties,  there  can  be  no 
denying  the  fact  that  many  changes  in  the  structure  of  our  econ- 
omy and  its  organization  have  tal^n  place  since  the  passage  of  the 
Wagner  Act. 

Beginning  in  1935,  that  Act  gave  great  impetus  to  the  organi- 
zation of  worl^rs.  While  it  is  true  that  in  recent  years  the  rate  of 
growth  of  unions  has  declined,  1 suspect  that  this  has  more  to  do 
with  the  changing  character  of  the  work  force  than  it  has  io  do, 
as  some  have  suggested,  with  the  exposure  of  certain  union  prac- 
tices by  the  McClellan  Committee. 

Basic  crafts  and  basic  industries  were  generally  organized, 
even  before  World  War  II.  Since  that  time,  a tremendous  shift  has 
tal^n  place  in  the  composition  of  our  work  force.  Whereas  blue- 
collar  workers  used  to  constitute  a major  portion  of  the  total,  the 
proportion  of  white-collar  workers  in  the  fields  of  engineering  as 
well  as  in  technical  and  clerical  work  has  materially  increased. 
Furthermore,  the  ratio  of  women  employed  now  amounts  to  one 
out  of  three.  Historically,  labor  1^  found  it  difficult  to  organize 
white-collar  and  professional  groups,  perhaps  because  union  identi- 
fication over  the  years  has  been  with  manual  workei^.  Despite  these 
shifts,  however,  unions  continue  to  represent  the  workers  in  basic 
crafts  and  basic  industries. 

The  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  work  force  are,  in  large 
measure,  the  result  of  the  technological  change  which  has  taken 
^ place  in  our  economy.  Introduction  of  laborsaving  machines,  data 

processing,  automation — ^whatever  the  elements  are  that  are  now 
■ referred  to  as  cybernation — ^has  created  grave  problems  affecting 

not  only  union  organization  but  our  total  social  structure. 

I The  management  sector  also  has  undergone  structural 

} changes.  Improvements  in  communication  and  transportation,  as 
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well  as  mass  production,  have  led  to  an  increasing  interdependence 
within  industry.  Mergers  of  competitiw.  corporations  increase  in 
number.  Major  corporations  diversify  and  reach  into  new  areas 
of  service  or  production.  Big  industry  tends  to  become  bigger. 
Smaller  industry  tends  to  become  more  dependent  on  larger  indus- 
try for  materials,  parts,  services,  and  distribution  of  products. 

The  involvement  of  government  has  changed  materially  also. 
Whether  it  be  considered  the  result  of  our  moving  away  from  iso- 
lationism in  World  War  I,  or  the  result  of  our  participation  in 
World  War  II,  or  the  result  of  the  **cold  war”  which  even  now 
continues,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  an  increasing  number  of  strikes 
or  lookouts  are  claimed  to  afiFect  the  public  interest.  It  appears  that 
the  consolidated  strength  of  unions,  the  increasing  interdepend- 
ence of  industry,  and  our  international  responsibilities  and  com- 
mitments have  combined  to  contribute  to  this  state  of  afi^s.  For 
whatever  reasons,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  protection  of  the 
public  interest  against  the  impact  of  major  work  stoppages  has 
become  a matter  of  greater  and  greater  concern. 

It  appears,  however,  that  among  the  three  major  elements 
directly  involved — big  labor,  big  management,  and  big  govern- 
ment— there  is  no  agreement  as  to  sharing  responsibility  or  even 
as  to  the  manner  of  approaching  such  an  agreement.  Big  labor 
wants  no  interference  by  big  government  in  any  private  war  it  may 
be  waging  with  big  business.  Big  business  wants  no  interference 
by  big  government  in  any  private  war  it  may  be  waging  with  big 
labor.  Cynically,  it  may  be  suggested  that  these  basic  objections  are 
at  times  modified  if  the  "interference”  amounts  to  support,  and  the 
objections  are  loudest  if  governmental  pressure  is  applied  to  bring 
about  a change  of  position. 

Big  government  itself  seems  unable  to  mali£  up  its  pluralistic 
mind  whether  to  get  into  or  stay  out  of  labor-management  disputes 
that  are  big  enou^  to  cause  economic  losses  to  many  people,  in- 
convenience to  many  others,  and  consequently  produce  a substan- 
tial public  clamor  for  government  action.  Even  a definition  of 
"public  interest”  escapes  agreement.  Recent  experience  suggests 
that  even  when  a determination  has  been  made  on  a case-by-case 
basis  that  the  public  interest  is  involved,  there  still  is  disagreement 
over  what  to  do  to  protect  the  public  and  who  shordd  do  it. 
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The  current  relationship  between  labor  and  management — 
and  I think  government  must  now  be  added — further  compli* 
cated  by  a number  of  uncertainties  of  rather  recent  origin.  The 
uncertainties  affecting  labor  have  to  do,  among  other  things,  with 
a declining  authority  of  its  leadership.  Current  challenges  to  union 
leadership  among  the  auto  worlcers,  steel  workers,  electrical  work- 
ers, and  paper  workers,  as  well  as  the  restlessness  in  the  teamsters" 
organization,  all  seem  to  indicate  not  onty  Landrum-Griffin  reac- 
tions, but  also  the  changing  attitudes  of  a new  generation  of  union 
members  who  may  be  more  concerned  with  job  security  and  the 
fear  of  technological  layoff  than  they  are  with  increased  pensions 
for  their  declining  years.  The  pressures  of  reduced  work  oppor- 
tunity resulting  from  cybernation  have  created  new  problems, 
whose  solutions  are  beyond  the  experience  of  mmy  union  ofScials. 
The  very  lack  of  solutions  leads  to  increasing  strike  threats  in  sub- 
stantial segments  of  industry,  and  this  in  turn  to  increasing  de- 
mands by  other  than  unions  for  goverrunent  intervention  to  provide 
coercive ' .jchanisms  for  settlement 

The  uncertainties  of  management,  in  ^nme  degree,  are  a re- 
flecticn  of  the  uncertainties  as  well  as  the  pr^'ssures  of  labor,  but 
they  are  aggravated,  in  my  opinion,  by  a sense  of  uneasiness  re- 
lated to  the  competitive  need  for  improving  productivity  and  e£S- 
dency  by  replacing  men  with  machines,  without  knowing  how  to 
provide  a cushion  against  resulting  hardships  to  individuals — not 
only  those  displaced  but  those  not  yet  employed.  Further,  a new 
generation  of  management  has  assumed  responsibility  and  has 
little  patience  with  the  advice  perhaps  too  freety  offered  by  those 
who  lived  in  a different  period.  Possibly  the  strange  but  deep  divi- 
sions implicit  in  our  recent  national  election  have  aggravated  these 
uncertainties. 

The  uncertainties  of  goverrunent  have  to  do  not  only  with 
those  of  labor  and  management  but  also  with  its  responsibilities  in 
the  undefined  area  of  protecting  the  public  interest.  For  even  if 
a definition  of  such  interest  is  achieved,  the  question  of  interven- 
tion remains  troublesome,  and  the  mechanism  to  be  adopted  un- 
determined. The  Taft-Hartley  injunctive  process  has  proven  in- 
effectuali  direct  intervention  by  the  White  House  controversial 
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and  sometimes  divisive;  and  ooeicion  by  act  of  Congress — as  in 
the  recent  railroad  cases — ^inconclusive  and  impermanent. 

Altogether,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  many  new  elements 
in  cmrent  labor-management  relationships  that  may  lead  to  con- 
flicts which  will  not  be  solved  by  attempting  to  apply  methods  of 
accommodation  that  have  been  developed  in  the  past  thirty  years. 
New  approaches  through  "In  nan  relations  committees,”  "mod- 
ernization and  mechanization  agreements,”  "long-range  planning,” 
and  various  other  forms  of  experimentation  seem  to  offer  some 
hope.  The  proposal  to  substitute  what  has  been  called  preventive 
mediation  as  a substitute  for  crisis  bargaining  would,  if  generally 
accepted,  have  undoubted  value. 

All  of  these  techniques  recognize  the  need  for  dropping  the 
ri^d  connotations  of  the  labels  "labor,”  "management,”  and  ""gov- 
ernment” in  order  to  seek  reasonable  and  broad  solutions  h>r  all  of 
the  people  who  are  involved  in  the  public  interest.  As  matters  now 
stand,  the  expression  “public  interest”  seems  to  be,  as  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wirtz  recently  said,  "a  substantially  semantic  fraud.”  I 
suggest  that  we  should  spend  more  time  clarifying  our  notions 
about  the  true  meaning  of  this  expression  without  regard  for  our 
private  labels. 

The  alternative  seems  to  me  to  be  illustrated  by  a favorite  but 
somewhat  shopworn  story  of  mine.  Shortly  after  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  and  our  army  of  occupation  established  a government 
in  Japan  in  the  American  image,  a young  American-educated  Jap- 
anese who  had  been  named  by  the  Supreme  Commander  to  be 
chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  of  Japan  was 
allowed  to  visit  San  Francisco  to  meet  with  selected  management 
and  labor  representatives.  Congressman  Jack  Shelley,  now  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  and  I were  asl^d  to  have  lunch  with  him.  During 
our  discussions,  he  described  how  Japanese  workers  and  employers 
had  been  drected  to  affiliate  with  newly  organized  Japanese 
counterparts  of  the  AFL,  CIO,  National  A^ociation  of  Manufac- 
turers, and  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  described 
to  us  in  detail  also  the  organization  of  the  Japanese  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  its  operations  under  a decree  which  paralleled 
the  Wagner  Act,  or  possibly  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
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ST.  sube:  reflections 

We  asked  if  Japanese  workers  could  strike.  He  assured  us  they 
could,  but  said  that  they  had  not  done  so  because  strikes  would 
make  the  Supreme  Commander  unhappy.  He  added,  however,  that 
workers  could  not  strike  if  the  work  stoppage  would  affect  the 
public  interest.  Congressman  Shelley  and  1 immediately  sought  the 
answer  to  this  troublesome  matter  of  definition.  We  inquired  how 
strikes  affecting  the  public  interest  were  defined  under  the  newly 
proclaimed  Japanese  democratic  system.  After  a long  pause  for 
reflection,  our  Japanese  visitor  replied,  "TThe  Supreme  Commander 
hasn't  told  us  yet.” 

1 trust  that  we  will  find  a better  alternative. 
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Worew0rd 

The  management  of  small  business  concerns  is  a vital  element  in  their 
success — and  in  the  health  of  the  economy.  The  development^  produc- 
tion, and  distribution  of  goods  and  services  all  depend  on  the  know-how 
of  the  manager;  and  our  bu^ess  landscape  is  littered  with  the  remains 
of  buanesses  that  have  failed  because  of  poor  management  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

For  years,  educators  and  man^ement  have  sought  the  keys  to  man- 
agement success.  One  of  the  major  goals  has  been  to  determine,  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy,  those  personality  traits  of  a successful  business 
manager  which  have  contributed  measurably  to  the  success  of  an 
enterprise. 

The  information  in  this  book  is  therefore  particularly  important  to 
the  various  specialists  who  study  and  help  small  bu^ess.  Educators, 
psychologists,  and  management  analysts,  as  well  as  policymakers  in  both 
Government  and  industry,  will  find  the  author’s  work  helpful  in  frnmu- 
lating  studies  to  determine  the  factors  of  success  among  the  small  busi- 
ness sector  of  die  economy.  It  is  hoped  too  that  the  publication  of  this 
book  will  also  stimulate  further  study  of  the  business  managei^s  personality 
and  its  important  contribution  to  the  functioning  of  our  economy. 

The  author,  Hal  B.  Pickle,  wrote  this  manuscript  as  part  of  his  work 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosc^hy  in  Business  Administration  at  die 
University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  Currently,  Dr.  Pickle  is  an  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Management  in  the  Department  of  Business  Admin- 
istration at  Southwest  Texas  State  College,  San  Marcos,  Texas.  For 
purposes  of  this  SBA  publication,  his  manuscript  was  edited  by  L.  D. 
Hefner  of  the  Publications  Dividon  under  the  administrative  direction 
of  Robert  A,  Litzberg,  Chief  of  diat  Dividon. 
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Problem^  Paetors9  Hypothesis 

The  Problem;  Statement  of  the  Problem — Factors  and  Definitions: 
f-  A Definition  of  Success;  The  Small  Business  Manager;  Personal  Char- 

acteristics—The  Hypothesis 

t 

f 

i 

I The  success  or  failure  of  a imnall  business  is  obvious;  but  the  various 

**reasons  why**  are  not  so  easily  seen.  These  reasons^  however,  have  long 
been  of  majw  concern  to  buriness  school  faculties,  to  the  business  com- 
munity, and  to  the  government.  Studies  of  the  causes  of  buriness  failure 
^ have  l^en  made,  of  course;  and  most  of  them  have  indicated  that  poor 

, management  appears  to  be  (he  most  conunon  contributor.  For  example, 

' one  study,  reporting  on  failures  in  1962,  showed  the  following  causes: 

neglect,  3.0  percent;  fraud,  1.5;  lack  of  experience  in  the  line,  8.9;  lack 
of  managerial  experience,  17.7;  unbalanced  experience,  19.8;  incompe- 
tence, 44.9;  disaster,  1.0;  and  reason  unknown,  3.2.'  All  of  these  but 
"disaster”  and  "reason  unknown”  can  be  attributed  to  management. 

Whether  business  managers  succeed  or  fail  is  of  major  importance  to 
the  American  economy.  Our  standard  of  living,  material  progress,  and 
national  survival  are  determined  by  the  development,  production,  and 
distribution  of  goods  and  services.  Production  volume  is  important;  but 
even  more  so  is  the  innovation  of  improved  goods  and  services.  Both 
i depend  on  the  manager.  It  is  he  who  decides  how  much  of  our  re- 

sources— natural,  human,  and  money- — will  be  used  for  production  and 
how  much  will  be  used  for  innovation. 

Efficient  use  of  resources  is  an  economic  commandment;  its  accom- 
' plis*'  .nent  is  a primary  responsibility  of  the  manager.  His  own  efficiency, 

> or  lack  of  it,  is  a major  determinant  of  his  success  or  failure.  For  many 

I years,  management  and  psychology-oriented  researchers  have  attempted 

to  determine  wh'  of  a business  manager’s  personality  traits  contribute 
1 to  his  success  or  f^ure.  However,  problems  of  definition  and  distinc- 

I tion  (see  Chapter  5)  have  led  only  to  theoretically  derived  opinions,  un- 

tested and  sometimes  confiictii^. 

f 

j *Dun  & Bradstreet,  The  Failure  Rkeord  Through  1962^  p>  12. 
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The  Problem 

If  personality  characteristics  condition  a business  manager’s  success 
or  failure,  then  identification  of  these  characteiistics  is  of  ^gnificant  value 
as  a predictor,  to  a degree,  of  success  or  failure.  Thus  those  persons 
appearing  destined  to  fail  could  be  discouraged  from  entering  the  man- 
agement sector  of  business;  the  training  and  devdopment  of  managers 
and  management  candidates  would  have  a sounder  basis;  and  determin- 
ing the  best  curriculum  for  colleges  and  universities  would  be  aided. 
The  end  result  would  be  an  advance  in  the  continuing  effort  to  put  the 
entire  field  of  management  on  a more  scientific  bads. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

This  study  seeks  to  determine  if  successful  small  business  managers  do 
have  certain  characteristics — such  as  thinking  ability,  human  relations 
ability,  communications  ability,  drive,  and  technicad  knowledge — that 
are  partially  or  wholly  lacking  in  the  unsuccessful  managers. 

Because  previous  attempts  to  identify  personality  “traits”  have  pro- 
duced conflicting  opinions,  this  study  uses  selected  “chars  cterislics” 
instead.  A “characteristic”  is  defined  as  the  compoate  of  several 
“traits”;  for  example,  “human  relations  ability”  is  the  composite  of 
ascendancy,  emotional  stability,  sociability,  cautiousness,  personal  rela- 
tions, consideration,  cheerfulness,  cooperation,  and  tactfulness. 


Factors  and  Definitions 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  this  study,  it  was  necessary  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

1 . What  is  meant  by  success? 

2.  What  kinds  of  managers  are  to  be  investigated? 

3.  What  ciiaracteristics  are  necessary  if  the  business  manager  is  to  be 
successful? 

Consequently,  the  study  is  concerned  with:  (1)  satisfaction  of  in- 
terested parties;  (2)  evaluation  of  the  small  business  manager;  and  (3) 
determination  of  these  characteristics  of  success. 

A Definition  of  Success 

There  are  numerous  criteria  by  which  one  can  determine  the  degree 
of  success  a business.  One  of  the  best  is  the  satisfaction  that  a busi- 
ness firm  is  able  to  provide  to  its  various  interested  parties. 

Several  groups  have  an  interest  in  any  buriness.  To  the  employee, 
the  business  is  his  source  of  income ; to  the  customer,  it  is  a source  of 
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goods  and  services;  and  to  other  groups,  it  has  other  meanings.  These 
“parties-at-interest”  groups  aU  have  vested  interest  in  the  existence  of 
the  business.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  they  may  be  divided  into  eight 
groups — customers,  owners,  employees,  suppliers,  communities,  govern- 
ments, creditors,  and  compedtors. 

• Customers : Persons  making  purchases  of  either  goods  or  services 

from  the  budnesses  surveyed. 

• Owners:  The  person  or  persons  holding  title  to  the  assets  of  the 
buaness.  “Owner”  can  vary  from  a single  proprietor,  to  partners,  to 
stockholders  in  a corporadon. 

• Employees:  All  persons  among  the  businesses  surveyed  who  are 
paid  hourly,  weekly,  or  monthly  wages;  full-time  employees;  part-dme 
employees;  and  quad-foremen.  Management  personnel  are  not 
included. 

• Suppliers:  Any  business  or  person  providing  any  economic  goods 
or  services — raw  materials,  equipment,  supplies,  goods  to  be  resold — to 
the  businesses  surveyed.  The  term  covers  cides  that  provide  water,  elec- 
trical companies,  office  supply  firms,  merchant  wholesalers,  and  so  forth. 

• Communities : All  persons  occupying  the  town  rite  areas  that  em- 
brace the  budnesses  surveyed. 

^ Governments:  Local,  State,  and  Federal  governments  and  their 

agencies  and  commissions. 

• Creditors:  Anyone  who  extends  credit  to  the  budnesses  surveyed ; 

banks  and  other  financial  institutions  which  extend  credit  (in  the  form 
of  currency  or  demand  depc^ts)  as  their  primary  functions;  and  sup- 
pliers who  extend  credit  to  businesses  by  allowing  them  a period  of  time 
to  pay  for  merchandise  or  supply  purchases. 

• Competitors:  Those  businesses  engaged  in  the  same  general  line 
of  endeavor  as  the  budnesses  surveyed,  and  within  close  enou^  proximity 
to  compete  for  many  of  the  same  potential  customers. 

The  Small  Business  Manager 

Definitions  of  management  probably  are  as  profuse  as  the  writers  of 
managerial  treatises.  One  of  the  most  noted  present-day  authorities 
offers  the  following; 

Management  is  the  function  of  executive  leadership.  Its  organic 

subfunctions  are  the  creative  planning,  organizing,  and  controlling 
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of  the  organizational  activities  for  which  the  executive  is  responsible. 
They  have  to  do  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  group  and  project 
objectives  of  the  organization.^ 
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This  general  definition  is  incorporated  into  the  study.  In  addition, 
special  definitions  are  used  for  small  business  managers,  both  successful 
and  unsuccessful. 


* Small  Business  Managers:  For  purposes  of  this  study,  managers 
of  business  finns  which  have  only  one  major  level  of  management  The 
study  focuses  on  the  manager  who  has  the  highest  line  authority  in  each 
of  the  small  bu^esses  surveyed.  (That  he  might  also  own  the  business 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  definition. ) 

* Successful  Small  Business  Managers:  Those  managers  of  the 
firms  surveyed  who  satisfied  the  parties-at-interest  to  a high  degree. 

* Unsuccessful  Small  Business  Managers:  The  managers  of  the 
bu^esses  studied  who  had  achieved  a low  degree  of  satirfaction  of 
parties<at-interest. 

Personal  Characteristics 


Persona]  ‘‘characteristics,**  those  major  aspects  of  a man*s  make-up, 
develop  'rom  the  interaction  of  personality  traits  and  aptitudes  produced 
by  numerous  environmental  and  hereditary  factors.  The  characteristics 
to  be  employed  are  thinking  ability,  human  relations  ability,  drive,  com- 
munications ability,  and  technical  knowledge.®  Use  of  these  character- 
istics as  criteria  for  determining  potential  managerial  success  is  more 
comprehensive  and  more  directly  related  to  small  bu^ess  management 
than  other  similar  concepts  that  have  been  suggested.* 

• Thinking  Ability:  The  creative  and  analytical  ability  of  the 
mind;  the  actions  of  the  mind  that  create  new  knowledge  and  analyze 
information.  “Original  thinking**  is  used  synonymously  with  “creative 
tiiinking,**  and  “critical  thinking**  synonymously  with  “analytical 
thinking.** 

• Human  Relations  Ability:  The  groups  of  personality  traits  that 
determine  a penson*s  capacity  to  interact  favorably  with  other  people 
and  to  motivate  them — traits  such  as  ascendancy,  emotional  stability. 


* Davis,  The  Fundamentals  of  Top  Management^  p.  785. 

’The  five  citnracteristics  used  in  this  study  were  evolved  by  Robert  D.  Hay, 
Univer^ty  of  Arkansas. 

’Davis,  for  exan.ple,  suggests  a leadership  “skill  mix**  which  Includes  conceptual^ 
skill,  human  skill,  and  technical  skill.  See  his  Human  Relations  at  Work^  pp.  1 16-1 17. 
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sociability,  cautiousness,  personal  relations,  consideration  of  other  peo- 
ple, cheerful  nature,  cooperation  with  other  people,  and  tactfulness.^ 

* Drive:  The  motivating  force  that  stimulates  man’s  will  to  suc- 
ceed— in  this  case,  in  the  field  of  business.  In  this  study,  drive  combines 
the  factors  of  vigor,  responsibility,  initiative,  persistence,  and  health. 

* Communications  Ability:  The  degree  of  competency  the  man- 
ager has  in  giving  and  receiving  information.  This  skill  has  been  defined 
as  **the  ability  to  use  words  meaningfully  in  communication,  thinking, 
planning;  [and  the]  reading  speed  and  ability  to  understand  written 
or  spoken  instrucrions.”  ^ 

* Technical  Knovdedge:  The  information  a manager  has  about 
the  phyacal  process  of  producing  goods  or  services,  and  his  ability  to  use 
his  information  purpo^uHy.  Technical  knowledge  includes  a knowl- 
edge of  equipment,  processes,  procedures,  material,  and  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  business. 

The  Hypothesis 

Proficiency  in  human  relations,  communications  and  thinking 
ability,  and  technical  knowledge,  together  with  a strong  desire  to 
perform  well  at  the  task  of  mana^^ng  a small  business,  should 
greatly  enhance  an  individual’s  chances  of  success.  If  this  assump- 
tion is  true,  the  successful  small  business  manager  can  be  expected 
to  possess  more  of  these  characteristics  (or  possess  them  to  a greater 
degree)  than  do  the  unsuccessful*  The  object  of  this  study  is  to  test 
these  assumptions. 

* Reasons  for  defining  human  relations  ^bility  as  the  composite  of  these  “traits’*  are 
^ven  in  Chapter  6. 

* Western  Psychological  Services,  Catalog  for  the  Professtons,  p.  48. 
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Methodoiog^ 

Methods  of  Research:  Sources  of  Data;  Determining  the  Sample; 
Criteria  for  Success;  Psycholc^cal  and  Other  Tests 


Various  methods  of  research  with  built-in  checks  and  balances — libraiy 
research,  testing,  questionnaires,  interviews,  and  experimentation — were 
used  in  conducting  the  study. 


Methods  of  Research 

library  research  was  used  to  determine  the  types  of  businesses  to  be 
probed;  who  the  parties>at-interest  were  in  the  bu^esses;  and  the  per- 
sonality traits  expounded  in  other  studies  of  the  characteristics  which 
contribute  to  business  success  and  failure.  Testing  determined,  in  part, 
to  what  degree  the  small  business  managers  possessed  drive,  communica- 
tions ability,  human  relations  ability,  and  thinking  ability.  Survey  ques- 
tionnaires, both  standardized  and  specially  formulated,  v/ere  used  to 
determine  the  degrees  of  satisfaction  of  owners,  employees,  customers, 
suppliers,  communities,  and  governments.  They  were  also  used  to 
measure  the  personality  characteristics  studied.  Information  gathered 
from  standardized  psycholc^cal  testing  devices  was  balanced  by  that 
gained  from  judgment  survey  questionnaires.  Informal  interviews  not 
only  measured  the  satisfaction  of  creditors  and  competitors,  they  also 
produced  information  that  became  a check  and  balance  to  the  validit*/ 
of  the  survey  questionnaires  and  tiieir  we^hting.  Using  ‘‘satisfaction 
of  parties-at-interest”  to  measure  degree  of  success  was  a form  of  experi- 
mentation not  previously  tried. 

Sources  of  Ooto 

The  data  reported  in  this  study  were  obtained  from  ( 1 ) standardized 
and  specially  composed  surveys  administered  to  owners,  employees, 
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customers,  and  suppliers;  (2)  informal  interviews  of  creditors  and  com- 
petitors; (3)  specid  surveys  and  standardized  psycholo^cal  testing  de- 
wees  administered  to  anall  business  managers;  and  (4)  nume^’ous  peri- 
odicals and  books. 

Determining  the  Sample 

Determining  the  relevant  personal  characteristics  involved  in  successful 
management  entailed  dose  study  of  currently  operating  businesses.  A 
sample  of  1 00  was  selected  because  it  would  provide  adequate  represen- 
tation and  still  be  a manageable  number. 

Determining  the  types  of  small  businesses  to  be  surveyed  presented 
certain  problems.  It  was  assumed  that  some  types  of  small  businesses 
demand  different  management  characteristics  or  different  intensities  of 
the  same  characteristics,  and  that  an  unbalanced  sample  would  produce 
biased  data.  To  obtain  a representative  sample.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
; publications  were  used  to  determine  the  distribution  of  types  of  businesses 
in  current  operation  in  the  United  States.^ 

To  make  the  sample  size  both  manageable  and  meaningful,  some 
limits  had  to  be  imposed  on  the  various  types  of  businesses  to  be  studied. 
It  was  decided  to  use  only  thc^  industries  designated  by  the  two-digit 
code  in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual? 

This  decision  produced  two  additional  problems.  Travel  difficulties 
necessarily  restricted  the  survey  to  the  State  of  Texas.  If  Texas  differed 
significantly  from  the  United  States  in  distribution  of  two-di^t  busi- 
nesses, then  the  survey  would  be  biased.  Examination  of  Census  data 
on  area  distribution  showed,  however,  that  differences  in  distribution 
were  negligible  (table  1).  Only  four  two-digit  categories  varied  by 
more  than  1 percent:  automotive  dealers,  1.01 ; gasoline  service  stations, 
1.82;  auto  repair,  auto  service,  and  garages,  1.01;  and  oil  and  gas  ex- 
traction, 2.49. 

Because  State  and  National  data  did  not  vary  significantly,  Texas 
percentages  were  used  to  determine  the  number  of  businesses  surveyed. 
The  percentage  was  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  and  then  converted 
to  an  absolute  number.  This  procedure  was  followed  without  exception 
in  the  retail,  wholesale,  and  service  trades,  but  not  in  the  manufacturing 
and  mineral  industries. 

Manufacturing  businesses  were  so  varied  in  nature  that  no  category 
was  large  enough  in  either  number  or  percentage  to  be  of  significant 
meaning  in  the  survey.  Because  manufacturing  totaled  only  5.49  per- 
cent of  all  businesses,  it  was  decided  that  rix  manufacturing  firms  of  any 
type  would  suffice.  In  the  mineral  industries,  only  oil  and  gas  extrac- 

^ The  1958  data  on  retail  trade,  wholesale  trade,  services,  mineral  industries,  and 
manuhicturing  (sources  cited  in  bibliography) . 

* Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Standard  Industrial  Classi^cation  Manual  1957  {Supp. 
1963). 
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Table  h — DUtttbuUon  of  types  of  budneu,  Vnited  States  and  Texast  19S8; 

and  sise  of  sarnie 


Type  of  establishment* 


Retail  trade 

Lumbtar,  building  materials, 
hardware,  farm  equipment 

dealers • — . 

Geno’al  merchandise  stores. . . . . . 

Food  stores 

Automotive  ^alers^ ........... 

Gasoline  service  stations 

Apparel  and  accessory  stores. . . , 
Furniture,  home  furnishings  and 

e(}uipment  stores 

Eatmg,  drinking  places 

Drug  and  prot»ietary  stores 

Other  retailers. . . . 

Nonstore  retailos 

Selected  services. 

Personal  services 

Miscellaneous  badness  services. . . 
Auto  repair,  auto  services,  ga- 
rages  

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

Motion  pictures. 

Amusement,  recreation  services, 
except  motion  pictures 

Wholesale  trade 

Manufacturing 

Food  and  kindred  products 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Textile  mill  products 

Apparel  and  related  products. . . . 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Pulp,  paper,  and  allied  products . . 


United  States 


Number  of  Percent 
establish-  of  total 
ments 


Texas 


if  I tT*  B ilVLon^iTIi'T^ 


Chemicals  and  allied  products . . . 
Petroleum  and  coal  products. . . . 

Rubber  and  plastic  products 

Leather  and  leather  products. . . . 
Stone,  day,  and  glass  products. . . 

IVimary  metal  industries 

Fabri^ted  metal  products 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

Electrical  machinery 

TVansportation  equipment 

Instruments  and  related  products. 
Miscellaneous  manufoctures 

Mining 

Mem. 

Anthr^ite 

Bituminous  coal  and  lignite 

Oil  and  gas  extraction^ 

Nomnetalltc 


52.91 

99, 093 

52. 68 

108, 248 

3.  20 

: 6,062 

3.22 

86,  544 

2.56 

! 5, 090 

2.70 

355, 508 

10.  51 

18,355 

9. 75 

93, 656 

2. 76 

7, 106 

8. 77 

206,302 

6. 10 

14,902 

7. 92 

118, 759 

3.  51 

5,246 

2. 78 

103, 417 

3.05 

5,  363 

2.  85 

344,740 

10.19 

17, 124 

9. 10 

56, 232 

1.  66 

3,  256 

1.73 

240,140 

7. 10 

13,033 

6.92 

74,  679 

Z20 

3,  556 

1.89 

975,  250 

28. 85 

56,  435 

30. 00 

411,  507 

12.17 

23,  269 

12.37 

113,923 

3.37 

5,  709 

3.03 

125,  240 

3.70 

8,  867 

4.  71 

144, 759 

4.28 

9, 785 

5.20 

19, 545 

.57 

1,309 

.69 

74,696 

2.20 

3, 060 

1.62 

285,996 

8.  45 

16,  255 

8.64 

298, 182 

8.  82 

10,  338 

5.  59 

41,  619  1 

1.23 

2,042 

1.08 

504  ' 

.01 

2 

.00 

7,675  i 

.22 

67 

.03 

29, 297 

.86 

542 

.28 

37, 789 

1.11 

918 

.48 

10, 160 

.29 

474 

.25 

5,271  , 

.15 

118 

.06 

35, 368 

1. 04 

1,  568 

.83 

11,309 

.33 

343 

.28 

1,  608 

.04 

130 

.06 

4,462  ! 

.13 

101 

.05 

4,  534 

.13 

91 

.04 

15,022  i 

.44 

675 

.35 

6,446 

.18 

186 

.09 

24,782  ' 

.73 

804 

.42 

29, 839  1 

.88 

1,157 

.61 

8,091  ! 

.23 

153 

.08 

6,607 

.19 

308 

.16 

3,  526 

.10 

106 

.05 

14,273 

.42 

353 

.18 

31, 830 

.94 

5,953 

3.16 

1,  906 

.05 

17 

.009 

1,157 

.03 

6,300 

. 18 

15,  363 

.45 

5,  541 

2.  94 

7, 236 

.21 

395 

.21 

Size  of 
sample 


^ The  Bureau  of  the  Census  gives  only  3-digit  code  totals;  therefore,  the  number  of 
establishments  within  the  various  types  do  not  add  to  the  totals  given. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Statisticd  Abstract  of  the  Vnited  States,  1960. 
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tion  were  significant^  amounting  to  2.94  percent  of  the  total.  It  was 
decided  that  three  oil  and  gas  extraction  businesses  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  sample. 

Altogether,  the  survey  included  97  small  businesses:  54  retail  estab- 
lishments, 26  service  establishments,  8 wholesale  establishments,  6 manu- 
facturers, and  3 oil  and  gas  extraction  businesses. 

Criteria  for  Success 

Traditionally,  the  measure  of  business  success  has  been  profit.  Yet 
mch  an  attitude  considers  only  the  ownership  group,  which  has  a vested 
interest  in  the  bu^ess.  A more  comprehensive  criterion — particularly 
in  judging  the  »iccess  of  the  business  manager — is  how  well  all  of  the 
various  parties-at-interest  are  satisfied.  A survey  of  the  literature  re- 
vealed these  parties-at-interest  to  be  customers,  owners,  employees,  sup- 
pliers, communities,  governments,  creditors,  and  competitors. 

Psychological  and  Other  Tests 

The  degree  to  which  mam^ement  provides  satisfaction  to  the  other 
parties-at-interest  would  be  an  index  to  the  managers’  success  or  lack  of 
mccess.  To  measure  the  degree  of  the  characteristics  possessed  by  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful  small  business  managers,  the  managers  were 
given  psycholc^cal  and  other  tests;  ^ the  findings  from  these  were  eval- 
uated and  nimmarized;  and  rank  corrdations  were  calculated  to  deter^ 
mine  significance  of  results  (see  chapter  6). 

* Gordon  Personal  Profile^  Gordon  Persorud  Inventory,  Watson-GUtser  Critical 
Thinking  AppraUdl,  and  BmpHoyee  Aptitude  Survey,  Test  1 — Verbal  Comprehension. 
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identification  of  Criteria  for  Sueeese 

Measuring  Success — Parties-at-Interest;  Importance  of  Customers; 
The  Example  of  History;  Employees  Produce  Goods  and  Services; 
Owners  and  Creditors  Provide  Funds;  Suppliers  I^vide  Economic 
Goods  and  Services;  Community  Wants  and  Needs  Less  Evident; 
Governments  Provide  the  Social  Structure;  Competitor  Satisfaction 
Least  Important 


From  society’s  viewpoint,  the  purpose  of  business  is  to  satisfy  human 
wants  and  needs.  How  well  management  achieves  this  task  should  be 
the  measure  of  its  success.  A review  of  the  literature  determined  the 
parties-at-interest  to  a business  and  indicated  certain  means  which  each 
uses  to  derive  satisfacUon  from  management 


Afeasnring  Success 


To  measure  the  ^all  business  managerts  success,  it  is  necessary  to 
measure  the  success  of  his  particular  budness.  And  in  determining 
whether  or  nc^  a business  is  successful,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  ultimate 
goals  or  purposes  of  the  business.  However,  one  person’s  idea  about  pur* 
pose  may  be  entirely  different  from  another’s.  The  owner  of  a small 
business  probably  thinks  its  purpose  or  justification,  is  to  provide  him 
with  profit  and  psychic  rewards.  On  the  other  hand,  his  employees  are 
more  likdy  to  be  concerned  with  salary  and  security.  Whose  viewpoint 
is  to  be  us^? 

Rather  than  concentrate  only  on  individual  viewpoints,  it  seems  more 
realistic  to  try  to  determine  society’s  view  of  purpose  or  justification. 
Using  this  approach,  one  can  conclude  that  providing  the  economic 
goods  and  services  that  satisfy  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  population 
is  die  purpose  or  justification  of  small  business.* 


^ The  purpose  or  justification  of  business  has  been  an  important  conuderation  to 
management  oriented  people  for  a long  time.  William  G.  Scott  presents  a historical 
perspective,  frtan  ^'mutuality  of  Interest,**  discussed  In  the  middle  1830*s,  to  the  more 
modem  concept  of  business  as  a community  of  interests  in  itself.  See  Scott,  Human 
Relatiom  in  Management^  pp.  22-41. 
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In  addition,  the  wants  of  interested  parties  must  be  satisfied;  and  it 
must  be  determined  if  these  iiderested  parties  form  any  kinds  of  groups 
that  have  particular  wants  and  needs. 

Those  having  a vested  interest,  something  to  gain  or  lose,  in  the  busi- 
ness are  the  persons  whose  wants  and  needs  must  be  satisfied. 

Who  are  these  parties-at-interest?  It  was  decided  that  if  business  and 
management  writers  named  essentially  the  same  groups,  then  these  groups 
would  apply  to  the  small  burinesses  to  be  surveyed. 

A study  of  22  sources  showed  that  altiiough  the  numb«'  of  parties-at- 
interest  varied  consido'ably  (from  a minimum  of  three  to  a maximum  of 
eight),  the  choices  were  markedly  consistent  (table  2).  Often, 
synonymous  names  wo'e  used  for  the  same  basic  group;  for  example,  the 
terms  stockholders  and  investors  are  merely  diffo'ent  names  for  owners. 


T«Ue  2. — Pardes^t^nterett  termindtogy 


Term  used  in  survey 

Terms  used  in  sources 

Number  of 
tunes 
mentioned 

Employees 

Employees 

20 

Workers - 

2 

Owners  * 

Owners 

6 

&ockbolders 

13 

Investors 

4 

Customers 

Customers 

13 

Ooiisiinicrs,^ . 

7 

Consuming  public 

1 

Suppliers 

Suppliers 

3 

Oeditors 

Creditors 

3 

Govemmeut 

8 

Community 

Govemmentl  j 

Public 

' 8 

Community/ 

Sodety 

3 

Nation 

1 

People 

1 

Competitors 

Competitors 

6 

Others. 

Mant^ment 

5 

World 

1 

Management  profession 

1 

Other  firms 

1 

1 Some  sources  listed  two  or  more  {>atties-at*interest  that  appear  in  the  same  category. 
* Parties.at-inteFest  in  this  category  overlap  con^erably  and  cannot  be  separated 
into  government  or  community  categories. 

Source:  S%  p.  73. 
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Parties^it-lnterest 


The  terms  employees,  owners,  customers,  suppliers,  creditors,  govern- 
ments, communities,  and  competitors  3.ppca.rtd  with  surprising  frequency. 
Indeed,  it  was  unusual  to  find  such  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the 
business  and  management  authors.  Although  the  term  ‘^management** 
appeared  five  times,  it  was  decided  to  exclude  it  from  the  list.  Granted, 
management  must  receive  satisfaction  from  a business,  and  is  in  this 
sense  a party-at-interest;  but  because  management  is  the  originator  and 
initiator  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  other  parties-at-interest,  it  has  an 
appreciably  different  status.  In  addition,  owner  and  manager  are  the 
same  person  in  almost  all  of  the  small  business  studied  in  the  survey. 
Thus  it  could  not  be  considered  a separate  paity-at-interest. 

The  study  considered  which  parties-at-interest  management  must 
satisfy.  Management  meets  constant  bombardment  for  want  and  need 
satisfaction  from  its  parties-at-interest,  but  there  is  considerable  difference 
in  the  immediate  pressure  that  the  various  groups  can  bring  into  play. 
Ovei'  a long  period  of  time,  however,  all  of  them  are  able  to  make 
significant  demands.  An  investigation  of  each  group  reveals  what  can, 
and  often  does,  happen  when  its  needs  are  not  fairly  met  by  management. 

Importance  of  Customers^ 

Though  all  parties-at-interest  in  the  small  business  firm  are  essential  to 
its  continued  operation  and  well  being,  customers  are  indispensable.^ 
The  purpose  of  the  business  firm  is  to  produce  economic  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  satisfy  wants  and  needs.  The  customer  buys  these  goods  and 
services  and  provides  the  means  for  management  to  satisfy  other  parties- 
at-interest.  Without  the  customer,  management  would  be  unable  to 
satisfy  any  group. 

Defining  the  wants  and  needs  of  customers  is  no  easy  task.  Many  are 
closely  related  to  price.  Some  customers  are  willing  to  pay  a higher  price 
for  high  quality  goods  or  services.  Others  will  be  quite  satisfied  with  less. 
Sane  businesses  cater  to  carefully  determined  groups,  while  others  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  several  by  offering  different  qualities  at  different  prices. 

Price  has  another  important  role — ^that  of  determining  the  resources 
management  will  use  to  satisfy  the  various  parties-at-interest.  Prices  set 
by  management  must  usually  be  competitive  with  prevailing  market 
prices.  Excessive  prices  prompt  customers  to  shift  their  satisfaction  seek- 
ing to  another  business,  and  management  is  unable  to  obtain  funds  with 
which  to  satisfy  other  parties-at-interest.  On  the  other  hand,  too  low  a 
price  will  yield  such  a small  income  that  the  firm  will  not  be  able  to 
satisfy  other  parties-at-interest. 


* This  idea  has  given  rise  in  recent  years  to  the  “total  marketing  concept.*’  See,  for 

example,  Arthur  Felton,  “The  Marketing  Concept  in  Action,”  pp.  14-21. 
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Because  competition  is  a major  motivating  device  in  private  enterprise 
econc»nies,  the  satisfac^n  of  customers  is  a very  important  aspect  of  any 
firm^s  operadoii.  First,  a firm  must  equal  or  exceed  the  efforts  of  its 
competitors;  second,  it  must  always  be  flexible  in  its  operations.  The 
goods  and  services  produced  by  bu^ess  are  constant'  changing  because 
what  satisfies  the  customer  one  day  will  net  nece„.a.ily  satisfy  him  the 
next  day.  As  a result,  one  of  the  most  important  avenues  to  customer 
satisfaction  is  the  development  and  introduction  of  new  and  better  goods 
and  services, 

Gustamerc  exert  a constant  and  immediate  pressure  on  management 
to  satisfy  their  wants  and  needs.  Any  time  management  fails  to  satiny 
them,  they  are  apt  to  shift  their  patronage  to  a o:»npetitor.  Without  the 
income  provided  by  the  patronage  of  customers,  employees  camiot  be 
paid,  owners  do  net  receive  any  pmfit,  su|]^tiers  lose  a customer,  creditors 
lose  a customer  and  cannot  be  paid,  and  governments  no  longer  receive 
taxes  from  the  bu^ess.  The  oniy  party-at-interest  not  immediately 
suffering  a loss  would  be  ccmipetitors,  who  would  gain  the  customers  lost 
by  the  firm. 

The  Example  of  History 

History  illustrates  what  happens  when  customers  fail  to  get  an  ade* 
quate  share  of  available  resources.  Before  the  Civil  V/ar,  the  United 
States  was  largely  agrarian;  the  war  heralded  the  Industrial  Revolution 
in  the  United  States  and  with  it  brought  a fantastic  increase  in  the 
optimum  scale  of  production  in  most  industries.  Fewer  and  fewer 
companies  were  able  to  produce  a greater  and  greater  volume  of  prod- 
ucts, and  large-scale  production  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  giant 
financial  organizations  that  developed  introduced  two  new  characteristics 
into  buriness:  absentee  ownership  and  the  ability  to  limit  ccanpetition. 

'nurough  its  impersonal  nature  and  financial  strength,  absentee  owner- 
ship increased  the  degree  of  pressure  the  owners  were  able  to  use  on 
management  The  actions  of  the  “robber  barons”  of  this  period  com- 
prised a wide  and  ingenious  range  of  dishonesty. 

At  the  same  time,  limitiiig  competition — ^through  the  use  of  trusts, 
collusion,  and  unfair  practices — ^reduced  the  pressure  customers  could 
bring  to  bear.  Customer  pressure  depends  on  competition.  If  a com- 
petitor increases  a customer's  satisfaction,  purchases  \rill  shift  to  the 
competitor.  But  with  no  competitors  to  turn  to,  this  consumer  leverage 
is  thwarted. 

In  the  U.S.  industrializing  period,  management  overlooked  one  im- 
portant fact,  however — that  the  customer,  as  a member  of  a democratic 
society,  can  have  life-and-death  power  over  our  societ/s  economic  prac- 
tices. The  Sherman  Act  (1890),  Clayton  Act  (1914),  Federal  Trade 
Commisrion  Act  (1914),  and  other  legislation  regulatix^  business  were 
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Iai;gely  the  direct  result  of  dissatisfaction  with  management’s  practice  of 
satisfying  the  owner  group  at  the  expense  of  the  customer  group. 

Employees  Produce  Coods  and  Services 

Employees  are  a vital  party-at-interest  because  only  through  their  ef- 
forts are  econumic  goods  and  services  produced.  The  employee  also  has 
distinctive  wants  and  needs  that  he  looks  to  management  to  satisfy.  He 
depends  on  management  for  wages,  security,  and  good  working  condi- 
ti<ms,  as  well  as  for  other  economic,  psychological,  and  social  satisfac- 
tion. Also,  like  the  customer,  he  has  wants  and  needs  that  change  and 
increase;  what  satisfies  him  one  day  will  not  necessarily  satisfy  him  the 
next  day. 

A vital  factor  in  any  business  is  the  morale  of  employees;  it  is  a 
good  index  of  their  satisfaction  with  management  Employee  morale 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a baric  contribute  to  a firm’s  production 
and  tedmology,  and  management’s  fund  of  resources  f^r  party-at-interest 
satisfaction  depends  on  this  level. 

Management  has  not  alwaj^  recognized  this  fact.  Until  the  advent 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  business  was  comprised  of  large  numbers 
of  small  shops.  Employees  enjoyed  close  personal  contact  with  man-  ; 

agement  and  a resulting  degree  of  bargaining  power.  With  the  advent 
of  large-scale  production,  however,  this  bargaining  power  began  to  deteri- 
orate, and  management  increased  the  share  of  owners  at  the  expense 
of  the  employees.  \ 

In  attempting  to  get  satisfaction  firnn  management,  employees  tried  f 

to  combine  their  efforts  and  bargain  as  a unit;  but  management,  using  ; 

various  methods,  was  able  to  counteract  most  of  their  actions  and  con-  ^ 

tinned  to  increase  the  satisfaction  of  other  parties>at-interest  at  their 
expense. 

But  as  in  the  case  of  the  antitrust  laws,  the  labor  legislation  that  was 
enacted  represents  the  results  cf  management’s  unwillingness  to  satisfy 
the  employee  group. 

Owmers  and  Creditors  Provide  F unds  | 

j 

Management  uses  funds  provided  by  owners  to  purchase  the  resources  ] 

used  to  produce  eccmomic  goods  and  services;  hence,  owners  are  an  f 

essential  party-at-interest  in  any  business.  i 

Owners  have  their  own  peculiar  wants  and  needs,  too.  Profit  un-  ^ 

doubtedly  is  the  most  important  and  prominent,  but  there  are  also 
security  of  investment,  reasonable  expectation  of  continued  profits,  and 
certain  psychic  rewards.^ 

^ Davis  contends  that  profit  is  a collateral  personal  objective  of  businessmen;  see 
hb  The  Fundamtntals  of  Top  Management,  p.  104. 
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If  these  wants  and  needs  are  not  satisfied,  owners  are  capable  of  bring- 
ing immediate  and  powerful  influences  to  bear  on  management.  They 
can  discharge  management,  or  they  can  withdraw  the  funds  they  have 
invested  in  the  business. 

Management  has  had  tittle  success  in  bypassing  the  wants  and  needs 
of  owners  in  die  past;  in  fact,  management  has  often  felt  the  wants  and 
needs  of  owners  more  strongly  dian  any  other  party-at-interest. 

Creditors  are  a vital  party-at-interest  because  of  the  funds  they  provide 
for  purchases  of  resources.  The  creditor  has  his  own  particular  wants 
and  needs — security  of  his  funds,  and  payment  of  interest  that  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  security  of  funds. 

Management  must  satisfy  the  wants  and  needs  of  creditors  if  it  expects 
to  obtain  more  funds  in  the  future.  If  management  does  not  promptly 
repay  its  borrowed  funds,  the  creditor  refuses  future  loans.  Consequendy, 
creditors  exert  a strong  influence  on  management  to  force  satisfaction  of 
their  wants  and  needs. 


Suppliers  Provide  Economic  Goods  and  Services 

Suppliers  are  those  businesses  which  provide  raw  materials,  equipment, 
supplies,  tools,  etc.,  that  the  dependent  firms  use  in  produciug  economic 
goods  and  services. 

Suppliers  have  their  own  wants  and  needs  that  management  must 
satisfy.  The  supplier  cannot  exist  without  the  dependent  firm;  but  unless 
the  supplier  has  sufficient  funds  to  satisfy  his  own  pardes-at-interest,  he 
cannot  continue  to  produce  economic  goods  and  sendees.  Without  the 
economic  goods  and  services  provided  by  the  supplier,  the  dependent 
firm  cannot  produce. 

As  with  other  pardes-at-interest,  the  satisfaction  of  suppliers  is  laigely 
a matter  of  competition.  If  the  supplier  is  the  only  producer  in  a field, 
he  may  be  able  to  exact  a large  degree  of  satisfaction  for  himself;  if  there 
is  a high  degree  of  competition,  he  may  be  forced  to  accept  much  less. 

Community  Wants  and  Needs  Cess  Evident 


For  the  most  part,  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  community  are  not  as 
evident  or  definite  as  the  wants  and  needs  of  other  parties-at-interest. 
Management  is  expected  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  community  and  to 
assist  in  community  efforts  to  enhance  the  common  environment.  It  is 
expected  to  support  many  of  the  community’s  organizations,  drives,  and 
charities;  but  there  are  other  areas  in  which  the  community  wants  and 
needs  are  less  clearly  defined. 

Traditionally,  communities  are  slow  and  indefinite  in  thtir  actions  if 
their  wants  and  needs  are  not  si.t^fied.  Yet  many  community  laws 
reflect  specific  attitudes  toward  businesses  that  failed  to  satisfy  these 
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wants  and  needs — for  example,  laws  prohibiting  sidewalk  vending,  laws 
requiring  businesses  to  keep  fire  lanes  clear,  and  so  forth.  The  legislation 
of  laws  is  traditionally  slow,  and  communities  do  not  exert  pressure  as 
immediately  as  some  of  the  other  parties-at-interest  in  the  business.  Yet 
when  they  do,  their  efforts  are  difficult  to  reverse. 

GovemmenU  Provide  the  Social  Structure 

^ Local,  State,  and  Federal  governments  are  a necessary  party-at-interest 

' in  any  buriness.  They  provide  the  social  structure — the  roadways,  police 

and  fire  protection,  le^  system,  national  defense,  and  other  services — 
essential  to  the  operation  of  any  business.  In  return  for  these  services, 
management  must  support  and  finance  these  government  operations. 
Governments  have  their  own  particular  wants  and  needs,  and  they  have 
immediate  and  powerful  weapons  to  use  to  force  management  to  satisfy 
them.  Corporation  taxes,  income  taxes,  aii  J varying  types  of  licenses  and 
fees  are  all  used  to  finance  mans^emenfs  part  of  the  cost  of  government 
operations.  The  fines,  inq)risonment,  and  other  forms  of  penalties  that 
are  permitted  are  strong  enough  to  induce  management  to  meet  most  of 
its  financial  oblations  to  governments. 

Competitor  StUisfaction  Least  Important 

Of  all  the  parties>at*interest,  competitors  are  probably  least  important 
to  management,  and  thus  require  the  least  amount  of  need  and  want 
satisfaction.  In  our  competitive  syston,  the  only  form  of  satisfaction  that 
management  owes  its  competitors  is  fair  and  honest  practices.  Competi- 
tors have  very  few  weapons  at  thdr  command  with  which  to  fc»ce 
management  to  satisfy  their  wants  and  needs.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  satisfaction  of  competitors  is  related  to  the  satisfacticm  of 
customers.  Competition  produces  the  maximum  satisfaction  customer 
wants  and  needs,  and  if  management  is  not  fair  and  equitable  in  its 
dealings  with  competitors,  then  possibilities  for  customer  satisfaction  will 
not  have  been  maximized. 
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Measurement  ot  Satistaetion  ot  Parties^^at^ 
interest 


Satisfaction  of  Owners:  Financial  Satisfaction;  Security  and  Psychic 
Rewards — Satisfaction  of  Community — Satisfaction  of  Govern- 
ments— Satisfaction  of  Customers — Satisfaction  of  Suppliers — Satis- 
faction of  Competitors — Satisfaction  of  Creditors — Satisfaction  of 
l Employees — ^Assigning  Degree  of  Success 

i 

I 

f 

I Satisfaction  of  parties-at-interest  was  measured  by  a spedal  survey 

I questionnaire^  informal  intervievra,  and  a standardized  survey.  The 

; special  questionnaire  was  used  for  owners,  communities,  governments, 
customers,  and  suppliers.  Owner  satisfaction  was  determined  by  measur- 
ing financial  satikaction,  security,  and  psychic  rewards.  Community 
satisfaction  was  determined  by  measuring  management  support  of  orga- 
nizations, support  of  charities  and  schools,  and  partidpation  in  political 
activities.  Government  satisfaction  was  measured  in  terms  of  communi- 
cation of  information  and  provision  of  financial  support.  The  measure- 
ment of  customer  satisfaction,  usii^  personal  interviews,  centered  around 
physical  features  and  enviroiunent  of  a store,  the  usefulness  or  attractive- 
ness of  the  goods  or  services  offered,  the  extent  and  quality  of  customer 
services,  and  an  overall  rankii^.  The  measurement  of  supplier  satisfac- 
tion used  a mail  survey,  rather  than  personal  interviews,  to  determine 
customer  puichadng  habits  as  rdated  to  supplier’s  product,  the  cus- 
tomers record  of  meeting  his  financial  obligations  to  the  supplier,  the 
customers  stability  in  relations  with  his  supplier,  and  summary  evalua- 
tions. 

i The  ratings  of  banks,  retail  merchant  associations,  and  Dun  & Brad- 

street  were  used  to  assign  five  degrees  of  creditor  sati^action  to  the  small 
businesses.  And  informal  interviews  were  also  used  to  measure  creditor 
and  competitor  satisfaction. 

Employee  satisfaction  was  measured  by  The  Core  Survey,  a standard- 
ized employee  morale  measuring  device. 

The  satisfaction  of  each  party-at-interest  was  ranked,  weighted,  and 
then  reranked  to  obtain  the  final  results  (see  Tables  3-7). 
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Satisfaction  of  Owners 

The  basic  wants  and  needs  of  the  owner  )S^up  are  financial  satisfaction, 
security,  and  psychic  rewards.  Traditionally,  financial  satisfaction  has 
been  stressed  most. 


FimiRcxa2  Satisfaction 

As  used  in  the  study,  financial  satisfaction  is  composed  of  absolute 
money  amounts,  return  on  net  worth,  return  per  hour  of  work,  and  money 
reward  compared  with  that  of  other  rimilar  businesses. 

• Absolute  Amounts.  An  owner  is  vitally  interested  in  the  alKO- 
lute  amoimt  of  money  he  derives  from  his  business,  because  it  determines 
his  level  of  purchasing  power  and  standard  of  living.  For  example,  an 
owner  would  probably  be  more  satisfied  with  $20,000  profit  from  his 
business  than  with  $10,000.  Question  1 of  the  Questionnaire  for  Man- 

Tahle  3,^'Owner 


Business 


1 

2 

3.. . . 

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

9 

10..  . 

11..  . 

12..  . 

13..  . 

14..  . 

15..  . 

16.. . 

17..  . 

18..  . 

19..  . 

20..  . 

21..  . 

22..  . 

23.. . 

24..  . 

25.. . 

26..  . 

27.. . 

28..  . 

29.. . 

30..  . 

31..  . 

32..  . 

33..  . 


Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Itank 

26 

40 

34 

27 

35 

67 

26 

40 

25 

45 

35 

25 

45 

68 

29 

23 

13 

90.5 

36 

30 

17.  5 

69 

28 

29.5 

22 

63 

37 

17 

83 

70 

22 

63 

21 

70 

38 

27 

35 

71 

10 

93.  5 

24 

49.  5 

39 

21 

70 

72 

23 

55 

45 

4.  5 

40 

32 

12 

73 

38 

29.  5 

21 

70 

41 

79 

1 

74 

51 

3 

45 

4.5 

42 

31 

15 

75 

7 

95 

24 

59.5 

43 

23 

55 

76 

23 

55 

29 

23 

44 

29 

23 

77 

22 

63 

16 

85.5 

45 

22 

63 

78 

21 

70 

26 

40 

46 

29 

23 

79 

10 

93.  5 

27 

35 

47 

22 

63 

80 

16 

85.  5 

53 

2 

48 

3 

97 

81 

18 

82 

20 

75 

49 

37 

8.  5 

82 

30 

17.5 

32 

12 

50 

23 

55 

83 

19 

79.  5 

14 

89 

51 

41 

6 

84 

20 

75 

27 

35 

52 

30 

17.  5 

85 

38 

29.  5 

25 

45 

53 

24 

49.  5 

86 

25 

45 

22 

63 

54 

23 

55 

87 

23 

55 

30 

17.  5 

55 

13 

90.  5 

88 

21 

70 

5 

96 

56 

19 

79.  5 

89 

24 

49.  5 

22 

63 

57 

27 

35 

90 

29 

23 

29 

23 

58 

19 

79.5 

91 

16 

85.5 

50 

7 

59 

20 

75 

92 

15 

88 

28 

29.  5 

60 

29 

23 

93. . 

26 

40 

22 

63 

61 

26 

40 

94 

23 

55 

32 

12 

62 

16 

85.  5 

95 

32 

12 

22 

63 

63.......V. 

19 

79.  5 

96 

28 

29.  5 

20 

75 

64 

25 

45 

97 

37 

8.  5 

20 

75 

65 

28 

29.5 

11 

92 

66 

32 

12 

i 

Score  range,  3 to  79;  score  mean,  25.11;  score  median,  24. 
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ToUe  4* — Community  satUfaetion 


Business  t Score  Rank 


34  

35  

36  

37  

38  

39..  

40  

41  

42.. .. 

43  

44  

45  

46  

47  

48  

49. 

50  

51  

52  

53  

54  

55  

56  

57  

58  

59  

60  . .. 

61 

62 

63  

64  

65 .. . ... ... 


18 

72.5 

35.5 
33 
52 
95 

23  58. 5 

57  2 

12  87 

42  11 

33  27 
14  81 

34  24 

38  40.5 

18  69 

27  46 

33  27 

17  72. 5 

27  46 

45  7 

97 
81 

19  66 

31  33 

55  9.5 

18  69 

35  22. 5 

28  40.5 

28  40.5 

7 94.5 

26  49. 5 

27  46 

37  18 


Bu^ess  St^ne  Rank 


67  

68  

69  

70  

71  

72  

73  

74  

75  

76  

77  

78  

79  

80  

81 

82 

83  

84  

85  

86  


89.. . 

90.. . 

91.. . 

92.. . 

93.. . 

94.. . 

95.. . 

96.. . 

97.. . 


Score  range,  4 to  65;  score  mean,  2628;  score  median,  26. 

agement,  Owner  section,  attempts  to  measure  the  absolute  money  satis* 
faction  derived  by  the  owners  of  the  small  businesses  surveyed. 

• Return  on  Net  Worth.  Another  important  factor  of  financial 
satisfaction  is  return  on  net  worth.  For  example,  if  the  owners  of  two 
different  businesses  each  receive  a profit  of  $10,000  per  year,  it  would 
appear  at  first  glance  that  both  have  equal  financial  satisfacrion.  How- 
ever, if  the  net  worth  of  one  is  $100,000  and  the  other  only  $10,000,  the 
financial  satisfaction  derived  from  the  same  amount  of  return  is  obviously 
not  equal.  In  addition,  the  owner  with  the  $100,000  net  worth  tied 
up  in  a business  is  not  able  to  invest  it  in  other  profit  producing  ventures. 

• Return  per  Hour  of  Work.  Another  factor  of  an  owner’s  satis- 
faction is  the  amount  of  effort  he  must  exert  for  the  monetary  reward  he 
gets  from  the  business.  Assume,  as  an  example,  that  two  owner- 
managers  each  receive  $10,000  per  year  from  their  businesses,  each  of 
which  has  a net  worth  of  $100,000.  Do  they  derive  equal  financial 
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satisfaction?  Again,  there  are  other  factors  that  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration-  Assume  that  one  owner-manager  works  80  hours  per 
week  and  the  other  40  in  order  to  get  the  same  profit  figure.  Which 
owner-manager  derives  the  greater  satisfaction?  In  an  attempt  to 
quantify  the  degree  of  satisfaction,  question  8 of  the  Owner  section  was 
multiplied  by  52  to  convert  it  to  a yearly  figure.  The  yearly  figure  was 
then  divided  into  the  average  yearly  profit  figure  (obtained  in  question  1 ) 
to  get  the  average  return  per  hour  worked. 


• Comparative  Reward.  People  often  judge  the  adequacy  of  their 
money  rewards  by  comparing  them  to  those  of  others  performing  the 


same  function,  A man  earning  $3  per  hour  might  be  content  with  his 
pay.  Yet,  let  him  discover  that  another  person  performing  exactly  the 
same  duties  is  earning  $6  per  hour,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result? 
In  most  cases,  the  lower  paid  worker  would  prob^ly  become  much 
dissatisfied  with  his  wage  scale.  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  owners 
would  react  in  a like  manner  (see  question  3,  Owner  section). 


Table  5. — Covemment  satisfaction 


1 

2 

3  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

10  

11 

12, 

13  

14  

15  

16  

17 

18, 

19  

20  

21 

22 

23  

24  

25  

26  

27  

28  

29  

30  

31  

32  

33  


Business 


34  

35  

36  

37  

38  

39  

40  

41  

42  

43  

44  

45  

46  

47  

48  

49  

50  

51  

52., 

53 


9 26.5 

5 79 

2 86.5 

7 55 

1 90.5 

9 26. 5 

9 26.5 

7 55 

7 55 

8 39 

3 84.5 

9 26.5 

7 55 

6 72.5 

11  8.5 

7 55 

7 55 

7 55 

9 26.5 

7 55 

5 79 

7 55 

4 82.5 

9 26.5 

5 79 

3 84.5 

11  8.5 


8 39 


8 39 


Business  Score  Rank 


67 

68.... 

69 .. . . 

70.. .. 

71 .. . . 

72. .  .. 

73. .  .. 

74. .  . . 

75. . . . 

76.. .. 

11.. .. 

78 

79. .  . . 

80.. .. 
81  ... . 
82,... 

83. .  . . 

84.. .. 

85 .. . . 

86.. .. 

87 .. . . 

88 .. . . 

89 .. . . 

90.. .. 

91 .. . . 

92.. .. 

93. .  . . 

94.. .. 

95.. .. 

96 .. . . 

97.. .. 


55 

55 

15.5 

55 

; ; 

p 1 

2 i a 

55 

i 

55 

■ 1 

55 

1 

Score  range,  —5  to  12;  score  mean,  6.96;  score  median,  7. 


1 


, 


To6Ie  6.— ^uffomer  MtUfaction 


Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

1 

3.  58 

47.  5 

34 

3. 51 

56 

67 

3. 16 

91 

2 

3. 65 

33 

35 

3. 71 

26 

68 

4. 19 

4 

3 

3. 03 

94 

36 

3.  20 

87 

69 

3.  52 

55 

4 

3.60 

42 

37 

3.  69 

27 

70 

3.  42 

63 

5 

3.60 

42 

38 ........ . 

3 60 

42 

71 . . 

2.  89 

97 

6.  

3.  75 

24.5 

39 

3.91 

12 

72 

3. 77 

22.5 

7 

3.49 

57.5 

40 

3.78 

20 

73 

3.62 

39 

8 

3.  59 

45.5 

41 

4. 51 

3 

74 

4.09 

7.5 

9 

3.  56 

51 

42 

3.63 

37 

75 

3 35 

70 

10 

3.68 

28 

43 

3. 34 

72 

76 

3.04 

93 

11..  . 

4. 14 

5.5 

44 

4.09 

7.5 

77 

3,79 

18 

12 

3. 19 

89.5 

45 

3. 55 

62.2 

78 

3.40 

65  5 

13 

3.23 

81.5 

46 

3.27 

78 

79 

3.  75 

24.  5 

14 

3.66 

31 

47 

3.90 

13 

80.  . . 

3.  32 

74 

15 

4. 01 

11 

48 

3.60 

42 

81 

3, 33 

73 

16 

3.  37 

67.5 

49 

3.84 

16 

82 

3.67 

29.5 

17 

4.03 

9 

50 

3.37 

67.5 

83 

3,20 

87 

18 

3.19 

89.5 

51 

3.60 

42 

84 

3.  47 

60.5 

19 

3.78 

20 

52 

3.45 

62 

85 . . . 

3.88 

14 

20 

3.  55 

52.5 

53 

3.  58 

47.  5 

86  

3. 78 

20 

21 

3.64 

35 

54 

2.92 

96 

87 

4,02 

10 

22 

4.14 

5.5 

55 

3.28 

75.5 

88 

3.  27 

78 

23 

3.63 

37 

56 

3.23 

81.5 

89 

3. 27 

78 

24 

3. 35 

70 

57 

3. 41 

64 

90  . . j 

3.  87 

15 

25 

3. 43 

43 

58 

3.28 

75.  5 

91 

3.  59 

45.  5 

26  . ..  . 

3.49 

57.  5 

59 

3.20 

87 

92 

3.  00 

95 

27 

3.77 

22.5 

60 

3.25 

80 

93 

3.63 

37 

28 

4.56 

2 

61 

3.65  1 

33 

94 

3.63 

37 

29 

3.40 

65.5 

62 

3.35  ' 

70 

95  

3. 22 

83.5 

30  . . 

3.48 

59 

63 

4.  84 

1 

96  

3.  67 

29.5 

31 

3.  57 

49.5 

64 

3.81 

17 

97 

3.  47 

60.5 

32 

3.22 

83.5 

65 

3. 21 

85 

33 

3. 65 

33 

66 

3.  57 

49.5 

i 

Score  range,  2.89  to  4.84;  score  mean,  3.57;  score  median,  3.57. 


[ Security  end  Psychic  Rewards 

& 

r 

I One  of  man’s  basic  needs  is  security.  Owners  of  small  burinesses  are 

l no  exception.  The  study  examined  records  of  past  security  and  expecta- 

[ dons  of  growth  as  elements  in  business  security  that  would  affect  owner 

sati^action  (see  question  2 ) . 

^ Expected  growth  is  an  element  in  security  sati^action  of  the  owner, 

i Some  owners  probably  continue  to  maintain  investments  in  businesses 

; not  currently  providing  satisfactory  financial  or  psychic  rewards  because 

they  have  strong  expectations  of  future  profits.  The  expectation  in  the 
^ mind  of  the  owner  is  sufficient  to  produce  a degree  of  satisfaction  (see 

[ questions  5 and  6) 

I For  a long  time,  economists  have  been  interested  in  determining  the 

I motivating  force  of  business  owners.  The  classical  economists  held  that 

^ it  was  man’s  greed.  But  with  the  advent  of  applied  psychology,  others 

I were  discovered.  Aside  from  interest  in  financial  and  security  satisfac* 

[ tion,  the  owner  maintains  a desire  for  psychic  rewards — ^particulariy 


I 
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those  of  work  satisfaction  and  status.  An  owner  who  gets  jdeasure  from 
his  work  will  usually  have  a much  higher  degree  of  owner  satisfaction 
than  will  one  who  thoroughly  dtdikes  his  work,  even  though  financial  and 
security  satisfaction  are  equal  (see  questions  9,  11,  and  12). 

Because  of  manV  baac  gregariousness,  he  is  often  senative  to  other 
people^s  evaluation  of  him.  An  important  form  of  psychic  reward  to 
the  owner  of  a business  is  the  status,  as  perceived  by  the  owner,  which 
it  attains  in  society  (questions  10  and  12 ) . 

Satisfaction  of  Commnnity 


The  study  sought  to  measure  three  categories  of  community  satis- 
facticHi:  support  of  organizations,  support  of  charities  and  schools,  and 
participation  in  political  activities.  Such  organizations  as  Kiwanis, 
Liions,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  others  propose  to  have  as  their  princi- 
pal aim  and  purpose  the  enhancement  of  their  community*  Communi- 
ties generally  recognize  these  orgnaizations  as  beir^  desirable.  The 


Tafrie  7, — Supplier  MtisfaeUon 


1 Business 

Score 

Rank 

i 1 

4.56 

4 

? 2 

4.55 

5 

3 

3.96 

30 

1 4 

3.92 

35.5 

5 

3.78 

55 

f 6 

3.69 

59.5 

7 

4.02 

26 

8 

3. 65 

67 

9 

4.06 

22.5 

10 

2.  58 

96 

11 

4.13 

18.5 

12 .... 

3.59 

77.5 

13........ 

3.69 

59.5 

14 

4.15 

17 

15 

4.06 

22.5 

16 

4.18 

14.5 

17 

4.50 

6 

i 18 

3. 61 

73.5 

' 19 

3.  65 

65 

1 20 

2. 96 

93.5 

^ 21 

4.91 

1 

f 22 

4.09 

20.5 

^ 23 

4.26 

10 

f 24 

3.68 

62.5 

f 25 

3. 96 

30 

1 26 

3.69 

59.5 

1 27 

3.  92 

35.5 

r-  28 

3.88 

44 

1 29 

3. 87 

46 

1 30 

3.00 

92 

31 

3.61  : 

73.5 

32 

3.62 

70 

1 33 

3.48 

83 

Business  Score  Rank 


Business  Score  Rank 


67  

68  

69  

70  

71  

72  

73  

74  

75  

76  

77  

78  

79  

80  

81........ 

82... 

83  

84  

85  

86  

87  

88  

89  

90  

91  

92.. . 

93 

94..  

95 

96..  

97 


Score  range,  2.54  to  4.91 ; score  mean,  3.80;  score  median,  3.83. 


Table  9«— Compefiior  saHtfaetion 


Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

1 

1 s 

46.  S 

s 

46.  5 

67 

s 

46  5 

2 

s 

46.  S 

s 

46.5 

68 

s 

46.  5 

3 

s 

46.  S 

s 

46.5 

69 

s 

46.  5 

4 

s 

46.  S 

37 

s 

46.5 

70 

u 

46.  5 

5 

s 

46.  S 

38 

u 

46.  5 

71 

s 

46.  5 

6 

s 

46,5 

39 

s 

46.  5 

72 

s 

46.5 

7 

s 

46,5 

40 

s 

46.5 

73 

s 

46.5 

8 

s 

46,5 

41, 

s 

46.5 

74 

s 

46.5 

9 

s 

46,5 

42 

s 

46.  5 

75 

s 

46.  5 

10 

s 

46.  S 

43 

s 

46.5 

76 

s 

46.5 

11 

s 

46.  S 

44 

s 

46.  5 

77 

s 

46.  5 

12 

a U 

46.  S 

45 

s 

46.5 

78 

s 

46.  5 

13 

s 

46.  S 

46 

u 

46.  5 

79 

s 

46.  5 

14 

s 

46.  S 

47 

s 

46.5 

30 

s 

46.5 

15 

s 

46.  S 

48 

s 

46.5 

81 

s 

46.5 

16 

s 

46.  S 

49 

s 

46.5 

82 

s 

46.  5 

17 

s 

46.  S 

50 

s 

46.5 

S3 

s 

46.5 

18 

s 

46.  S 

51 

s 

46.5 

84 

s 

46.5 

19 

s 

46.  S 

52 

s 

46.5 

85 

s 

46.5 

20 

s 

46.  S 

53 

s 

46.5 

86 

s 

46.5 

21 

s 

46.  S 

54 

s 

46.5 

87 

s 

46.  5 

22  , , 

s 

46.  S 

55 

s 

46.5 

88 

s 

46.5 

23 

s 

46.  S 

56 

s 

46.5 

89 

s 

46.  5 

24 

s 

46.  S 

57 

s 

46.  5 

90 

s 

46.5 

25 

s 

46.  S 

58 

s 

46.5 

91 

s 

46.5 

26 

s 

46.  S 

59 

s 

46.5 

92 

s 

46.5 

27 

S i 

46.  5 

60 

s 

46.  5 

93 

s 

46.  5 

28 

s i 

46.5 

61 

s 

46.  5 

94 

s 

46.5 

29  • • 

S 1 

46.5 

62 

s 

46.5 

95.... 

s 

46.5 

30 

S 1 

46.5 

63 

s 

4f.  5 

96 

s 

46.  5 

31 . 

S I 

46.  5 

64 

s 

46.5 

97 

s 

46.5 

32 

S 1 

46.5 

65 

s 

46.5 

33 

s 

46.5 

66 

s 

46.5 

* SatisBed.  * Unsatisfied. 


Questionnaire  attempted  to  gage  this  area  of  community  sati^acdon  by 
measuring  the  participation  of  97  budness  managers  in  such  organizations 
(questiims  1,  2,  and  3,  Community  section). 

Support  of  charities  and  schods  is  another  category  of  importance  to 
ctxhmumty  satisfaction.  Hence,  the  extent  to  which  anaH  tnisiness 
managens  support  these  chanties  and  schools  is  important  in  any  attempt 
to  determine  community  satisfaction  (questions  4,  6,  and  7 ) . 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  important  to  every  community  that  its 
citizens  participate  in  political  activities.  Participation  is  not  only  a 
I right,  but  also  a responsibility.  Consequently,  a business  manager  has 

I an  obligation  to  participate  in  political  affairs  (questions  8,  9,  10,  11, 

I and  12). 

&■ 

Satisfaction  of  Governments 

s. 

I 

I Business  would  be  unable  to  exist  without  the  social  structure  provided 

[ by  various  governments;  governments,  in  turn,  depend  to  an  extent  upon 

I business.  Government  wants  and  needs  are  partly  satisfied  by  business; 


t 

i 


! 1 

) ] 

i i 


1 


E 


i 


\ 
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and  two  major  categories  of  wants — communication  of  information  and 
provision  of  financial  support — are  measured  in  the  study. 

Any  elected  offidal  benefits  from  communication  with  his  constituents. 

Effective  communications  with  constituents  is  necessary  to  effective  per- 
formance in  office.  U.S.  busing  managers,  an  integral  segment  of  a 
democratic  society,  have  a responsibility  to  communicate  information 
and  viewpoints  to  their  government  officials.  (For  a measure  of  their 
performance,  see  questions  1 and  2,  Governments  section. ) ^ 

The  various  governments,  whether  State,  local,  or  Federal,  must  have 
financial  support  if  they  are  to  continue  operating.  Part  of  manage- 
ment’s responsibility  is  to  provide  this  support — through  taxes.  (Ques- 
tions 3 and  4,  Governments  section,  measure  managers*  attitudes  toward 
payment  of  their  tax  obligation. ) 

To  insure  that  tax  obligations  are  being  met,  the  various  government 
tax  agencies  keep  careful  watch  over  their  various  groups  of  taxpayers. 

A business  manager  who  has  not  been  penalized  or  reprimanded  for 
failing  to  meet  his  tax  obligation  is  obviously  satisfying  his  share  of  the 
various  governments’  financial  needs  (seequestions  5, 6,  and  7) . 


Table  9. — C*3dUor  $ati$faetiw 


Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

1 

3 

66.5 

34 

2 

93.  5 

67.... 

3 

66.  5 

2 

3 

66.  5 

35 

4 

28.  5 

68 

3 

66.  5 

3 

3 

66.  5 

5 

8 

69. 

3 

66.  5 

4 

3 

66.  5 

37. 

3 

66*5 

70 

5 

8 

5 

4 

28*5 

38 

3 

66.  5 

71 

3 

66.  5 

6 

4 

28.5 

39 

3 

66.5 

72. 

5 

8 

7 

3 

66.5 

40 

3 

66.5 

73 

4 

28.  5 

8 

1 

96  5 

41 

4 

28.5 

74 

3 

66.  5 

9 

5 

8 

42 

2 

93.  5 

75 

4 

28.  5 

10 

3 

66.5 

43 

4 

28.  5 

76 

4 

28.5 

11 

4 

28.  5 

44 

5 

8 

77 

3 

66.  5 

12 

3 

66.5 

45 

3 

66.5 

78 

3 

66.  5 

13 

4 

28*5 

46 

3 

66.5 

79 

4 

28.  5 

14 

4 

28.5 

47 

3 

66.5 

80 

3 

66.5 

15 

5 

8 

48 . 

3 

66.  5 

81 

3 

66.  5 

16 

3 

66.  5 

49 

5 

8 

82 

3 

66.5 

17 

5 

8 

50 

4 

28.5 

83 

3 

66.5 

18 

4 

28.  5 

51 

4 

28.  5 

84 

3 

66.  5 

19 

3 

66.  5 

52 

3 

66.  5 

85 

4 

28.5 

20 

5 

8 

53 

5 

8 

86 

3 

66.  5 

21 

5 

8 

54 

3 

66.  5 

87 

5 

8 

22 

3 

66.5 

55 

3 

66.  5 

88 

4 

28.  5 

23 

3 

66.  5 

56 

2 

93.  5 

89 

2 

93.  5 

24 

3 

66.5 

57 

3 

66.5 

90 

5 

8 

25, 

3 

66.  5 

58  . . 

4 

28.  5 

91. 

4 

28.5 

26 

1 

96.5 

59 

3 

66.  5 

92 

3 

66.5 

27 

3 

66.5 

60 

A 

28.5 

93 

3 

66.5 

28 

4 

28.5 

61 

4 

28.  5 

94. 

3 

66.5 

29 

3 

66.5 

62 

3 

66.5 

95 

3 

66.  5 

30, 

3 

66.  5 

63 

5 

8 

96 

4 

28.5 

31 

4 

28.  5 

64 

4 

28.5 

97 

3 

66.5 

32 

4 

28.  5 

65 

3 

66.5 

33 

3 

66.5 

66 

5 

8 

Score  range,  1 to  3;  score  mean,  3.49;  score  median,  3. 
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Table  10. — Employee  Mti$faetion 


Business 

Score 

Rank 

1 

53.  25 

60 

2 

56. 75 

49 

3 

32.99 

96 

4 

60.  33 

30 

5 

55.86 

53 

6...  

48. 17 

73 

7 

63. 00 

20 

8 

60. 60 

29 

9 

65.  50 

11 

10 

43.40 

84 

11. 

56. 70 

50 

12 

57. 83 

42 

13 

62. 80 

21 

14 

54. 00 

59 

15 

61.80 

25 

16 

65.75 

8.5 

17 

65.75 

8.5 

18 

59.  50 

33 

19 

65. 75 

8.5 

20........ 

60.  25 

31 

21 

68.00 

3.5 

22 

64. 20 

16 

23 

42.75 

86.5 

24 

68.00 

3.5 

25 

36.00 

95 

26 ....... . 

58.50 

38 

27.. 

59. 10 

36 

28 

67.  25 

6 

29 

37. 60 

92.5 

30 

42. 75 

86.5 

31 

54. 20 

58 

32 

47. 75 

77 

33 

47.67 

78 

89.. . 

90.. . 

91.. . 

92.. . 

93.. . 

94..  . 

95.. . 

96.. . 

97. . . 


34. 55.50 

35 49.50 

36..  47.78 

37  41.50 

38  44.90 

39  55.75 

40.. . 48.80 

41  63.70 

42  61.50 

43. 64.50 

44  62.50 

45  50.00 

46  60.20 

47.. . 48.30 

48  36.27 

49  58.22 

50  64.00 

51.. ......  54.40 

52  58.00 

53  55.90 

54  50.00 

55  53.11 

56.. ......  37.83 

57  52.75 

58  57.60 

59  37.60 

60  53.14 

61..  59.40 

62  59.40 

63  43.33 

64  64.50 

65.. . 54.63 

66  47.40 


Score  range,  30.00  to  74.50;  score  mean,  54.88;  score  median:  56.75. 


Satisfaction  of  Customers 

Satisfaction  of  customer  wants  and  needs  by  management  can  be 
categorized  broadly  in  three  areas;  the  physical  and  environmental 
features  of  the  business,  the  usefulness  or  attractiveness  of  the  goods 
offered  for  sale,  and  the  extent  and  quality  of  customer  services.  Appen- 
dix B was  designed  to  evaluate  customer  attitudes  toward  these  factors. 


43. 75 
67.  66 
57.  33 

46.  33 

48.  00 
39.66 

57. 75 
65.25 

65.75 

57. 75 
61.00 

52.75 
61.38 
62.20 

30.00 
50. 60 

64.00 
74.  50 

47.  90 

71.00 
65.25 

41.00 
44.  50 

56.  33 

57.00 

59.00 
52.  50 

57.  50 

58. 00 

49.  30 

62. 75 


Satisfaction  of  Suppliers 

The  satisfaction  of  a supplier’s  wants  and  needs  depends  on  three 
related  elements;  the  customer’s  purchasing  habits  as  related  to  the 
supplier’s  product,  the  customer’s  record  of  meeting  his  financial  obliga- 
tions to  the  supplier,  and  the  customer’s  stability  in  a continuing  rela- 
tionship with  the  supplier. 
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Suppliers  are  ^itally  concerned  with  how  much  it  costs  to  fill  the  orders 
of  their  customers,  because  this  cost  helps  to  determine  their  margin  of 
profit.  Naturally,  they  get  most  satisfaction  from  filling  big>volume 
orders  of  their  high-markup  products.  In  many  instances,  the  profit- 
ability of  a customer  also  depends  on  the  amount  of  special  service — 
emergency  orders,  special  billing,  and  so  forth — that  the  supplier  is  called 
upon  to  give.  (Questions  1,  2,  3,  and  9 of  section  I of  the  Question- 
naire for  Suppliers,  as  shown  in  Appendix  G,  measure  suppliers’  satisfac- 
tion with  the  small  business  managers  surveyed.) 

Another  major  kind  of  supplier  satisfaction  depends  on  customers’ 
records  of  meetii^  their  financial  obligations  to  the  supplier.  Prompt 
payment  of  accounts  by  customers  is  important  to  the  supplier.  The 
amount  of  working  capital  the  supplier  must  maintain  largely  depends 
on  how  promptly  his  customers  pay  their  bills.  In  addition,  suppliers 
often  off^  cash  discounts  for  early  payment  of  accounts.  Customers 
who  obtain  these  discounts  add  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  supplier  (see 
section  I,  question  6,  and  also  section  VI ) . 

To6le  11* — Rank  of  tceighted  tot^s  meaniring  partr-ot-inteFett  $ati$faeHtm 


Business  Rank  Rank 
totals 


925.5 
858.  5 

1345 

924.5 

811.5 
820 
593 

1243 

385 

1118 

470.5 
1341 

865.5 

823.5 

566.5 
888 
277 

1216.  5 

699 

829.5 
652 
521 

1011 

953 

997 

932 

700 

635.5 
955 

1093 

978.5 
1053 
1119.5 


Business  Rank  Rank 
totals 


956.5 

971.5 
1031 
1133 
1080.  5 

930.5 
788 

343.5 

923.5 
826 

617.5 
1112 

949.5 

972.5 
1059.  5 

569 

942 

909 

814.5 
821 

1432 
1353 
1528 
912 
974 
1475 
761 
765 
1172.  5 
996 
591 
894 
646.  5 


37  

38  

39  

40  

41*. 

42..  ... . 

43  

44  

45  

46  

47  

48  

49  

50  

51 .. ... . 

52  

53  

54  

55. 

56  

57  

58  

59  

60  

61 

62 

63  

64  

65  

66  


Rank  totals  range,  277  to  1,528;  rank  totals  mean,  923.84;  rank  totals  median,  925. 


Buuness 


67.. .... 

68 

69.. .... 

70.. ..*. 

71  

72  

73  

74  

75.. ... . 

76  

77  

78  

79  

80  

81 

82 

83. .  . ... 

84.. .... 

85 

86.. .... 

87  

88  

89.. .... 

90  

91  

92  

93  

94  

95  

96.. .... 

97. .  .. . . 


Continuity  of  relationship  is  the  third  kind  of  supplier  satisfaction 
examined  by  the  survey.  Consistent  and  stable  customers  benefit  al- 
most any  business;  they  are  a vital  factor  in  any  forecast  of  future  busi- 
ness activities.  A continuing  stable  relationship  with  customers  would 
undoubtedly  lower  a supplier’s  overall  costs  and  assure  him  of  a more 
stable  profit  margin  {sections  III,  IV,  and  V), 

Table  IZ* — Summary  of  party-att-interett  tatitfaetUm  asnd  tuteew  raitfc 


I Com-  Gov-  Cus-  Sup-  Com-  Crcdi*  Em- 

Business  Owner  munity  ern-  tomer  pHer  petitor  tor  ployee  Success 

meat 


Table  12* — Summary  of  party^at^inierest  $aii$fa€tion  and  sucee$$  rank — Con. 
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Business 

Owner 

Com- 

munity 

Gov- 

ern- 

ment 

Cus- 

tomer 

Sup- 

plier 

Com- 

petitor 

Credi- 

tor 

1 Em- 
ployee 

Success 

52 

17.5 

46 

26.5 

62 

44 

46.5 

66.5 

40.5 

30 

53 

49.5 

7 

55 

47.5 

70 

46.5 

8 

52 

32 

54 

55 

97 

79 

96 

84.5 

46.5 

66.5 

67.5 

94 

55 

90.5 

81 

55 

75.5 

81 

46.5 

66.5 

62 

90 

56 

79.  5 

1 66 

82.5 

81.5 

80 

46.5 

93.5 

91 

97 

57 

35 

; 33 

26.5 

64 

41 

46.5 

66.5 

63.5 

46 

58  

79.  5 

9.5 

79 

75.5 

9 

46.5 

28.5 

45 

62 

59  

75 

69 

84.5 

87 

79 

46.5 

66.5 

92.5 

96 

5 0 

23 

22.5 

8.5 

80 

12 

46.5 

28.5 

61 

23 

6 1 

40 

40.5 

39 

33 

73.5 

46.5 

28.5 

34.5 

24 

6 2 

85.5 

40.5 

55 

70 

91 

46.5 

66.5 

: 34.5 

83 

6 3 

79.5 

94.5 

39 

1 

84.5 

46.5 

8 

^ 85 

64 

64 

45 

49.5 

55 

17 

16 

46.5 

28.5 

i 14.5 

10 

65 

29.5 

46 

8.5 

85 

14.5 

46.5 

66, 5 

56 

43 

66 

12 

18 

26.5 

49.5 

12 

46.5 

8 

79 

15 

67 

40 

12.5 

55 

91 

35.5 

46.5 

66.5 

83 

74 

68 

23 

81 

94 

4 

25 

46.5 

66.5 

5 

17 

69 

29.5 

76.5 

8.5 

55 

35.5 

46.5 

66.5 

47 

37 

70 

63 

90.5 

72.5 

63 

86 

95.5 

8 

80 

87 

71 

93.5 

35.5 

26.5 

97 

95 

45.5 

66.5 

74 

93 

72 

55 

88 

26.5 

22.5 

32 

46.5 

8 

90 

40 

73 

29.5 

94.5 

72.5 

39 

44 

46.5 

28.5 

43.5 

44 

74 

3 

85 

55 

7.5 

47 

46.5 

66.5 

12.5 

12 

75 

95 

55 

72.5 

70 

90 

46.5 

28.5 

8.5 

78 

76 

55 

18 

8.5 

93 

20.5 

46.5 

28.5 

43.5 

82 

77 

63 

58.5 

1 

18 

28 

46.5 

66.5 

28 

18 

78 

70 

63.5 

90.5 

65.5 

41 

46.5 

66.5 

63.5 

81 

79 

93.5 

30.5 

72.5 

24.5 

47 

46.5 

28.5 

27 

41 

80 

85.5 

72.5 

26.5 

74 

56 

46.5 

66.5 

24 

73 

81 

82 

90.5 

72.5 

73 

76 

46.5 

66.5 

97 

95 

82 

17.5 

66 

8.5 

29.5 

41 

46.5 

66.5 

66 

22 

8 3 

79.5 

61.5 

26.5 

87 

12 

46.5 

66.5 

17.5 

66 

84 

75 

22.5 

8.5 

60.5 

39 

46.5 

66.5 

1 

25 

85 

29.5 

3 

8.5 

14 

35.5 

36.5 

28.5 

75 

92 

86 

45 

81 

55 

20 

73.5 

46.5 

66  5 

2 

28 

87 

55 

69 

55 

10 

3 

46.5 

8 

12.5 

7 

88 

70 

18 

15.5 

78 

88.5 

46.5 

28.5 

89 

80 

89 

49.5 

90.5 

55 

78 

8 

46.5 

93.5 

82 

86 

90 

23 

12.5 

2 

15 

7 

46.5 

8 

51 

4 

91 

85.5 

33 

55 

45.5 

50.5 

46.5 

28.5 

48 

59 

92 

88 

81 

55 

95 

87 

46.5 

66.5 

37 

91 

93. 

40 

46 

55 

37 

50.5 

46.5 

66.  5 

65 

49 

94 

55 

27 

8.5 

92 

30 

46.5 

66. 5 

46 

58 

95 

12 

40.5 

26.5 

83.5 

24 

46.5 

66. 5 

40.5 

36 

96 

29.5 

15 

26.5 

29.5 

53 

46.5 

28.5 

70 

21 

97 

8.5 

27 

95 

60.5 

18.5 

46.5 

66.5 

22 

26 

Three  other  factors  did  not  seem  to  fit  in  any  specific  category,  but 
appeared  to  be  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  the 
attempt  to  measure  supplier  satisfaction.  Questions  6,  7,  and  8 of 
section  I of  the  Questionnaire  for  Suppliei^  measure  the  degree  of  fair- 
ness the  business  managers  maintain  in  their  relationship  with  the  sup- 
plier; the  managers’  receptiveness  to  their  suppliers’  suggestions;  and  the 
managers’  expectations  of  and  pressure  for  gifts  from  the  suppliers. 

In  addition,  two  summary  evaluation  questions  were  used  to  ask  the 
supplier  for  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  firm  being  surveyed  as  a cus- 
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tomer,  and  for  any  additional  comments  he  might  like  to  make  about 
the  customer  him  (question  5,  section  1,  and  section  Vll). 
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Satisfaction  of  Competitors 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  measuring  competitors*  satisfaction  with  a 
business,  it  was  decided  that  informal  interviews  would  be  used.  Apart 
from  two  basic  questions — *‘What  do  you  think  of  businessman  X?” 
and  “Do  you  think  businessman  X is  fair  and  honest  in  his  dealings?” — 
each  interview  was  allowed  to  take  the  direction  deemed  advisable  by 
the  interviewer.  It  did  not  seem  necessary  or  possible  to  assign  mean- 
ingful and  useful  numerical  wei^ tings  to  the  results  obtained  by  the 
interviews;  but  a “satisfied”  or  “unsatisfied”  ranking  was  assigned  to 
each  of  the  small  businesses.  Results  and  their  rank  order  are  presented 
in  Table  8. 


Satisfaction  of  Creditors 

Banks,  retail  merchant  associations,  and  organizations  such  as  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  continually  attempt  to  measure  creditor  sati^action  of  various 
businesses.  Hence,  it  seemed  sufficient  to  use  these  as  sources  for  meas- 
uring the  business  being  surveyed.  No  one  source  measured  all  of  the 
businesses,  however,  and  not  all  banks  and  retail  merchant  associations 
were  willing  to  provide  information  for  the  study.  However,  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  a credit  mating  from  one  or  another  of  the  three  sources. 
Numerical  results  and  their  rank  order  are  shown  in  Table  9. 


Satisfaction  of  Employees 

Measuring  the  satisfaction  of  owners,  communities,  governments,  cus-  i 

tomers,  suppliers,  creditors,  and  competitors  was  accomplished  by  the 

use  of  informal  interviews  and  a special  survey  questionnaire.  To  - 

measure  employee  satisfaction.  The  Core  Survey  was  used.*  It  meas-  ; 

ures  14  basic  categories  of  employee  satisfaction : job  demands,  workmg  j 

conditions,  pay,  employee  benefits,  friendliness  and  cooperation  of  fellow 
employees,  supervisor-employee  interpersonal  relations,  confidence  m 
management,  technical  competence  of  supervirion,  effectiveness  of  ad- 
ministration, adequacy  of  communication,  security  of  job  and  work  rela- 
tions, status  and  recognition,  identification  with  the  company,  and  op- 

^ For  a description  and  explanation  of  the  development  of  The  Core  Survey,  see 
Science  Research  Associates,  General  Manual  for  the  Science  Research  Associates 
Employee  Inventory. 
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portunity  for  growth  and  advancement.  These  14  categories  can  be 
analyzed  separately  or  used  as  a total  measurement  of  employee  satis- 
faction. This  study  chose  the  latter  method. 

The  Core  Survey  was  administered  to  all  employees  of  businesses 
having  at  least  4 employees;  the  maximum  number  surveyed  in  any 
one  firm  was  set  at  10.  Altogether,  513  surveys — 4.29  per  business 
surveyed — ^were  completed.  The  scores  and  their  rank  order  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  10. 


Assigning  Degree  of  Success 

Assigning  degree  of  success  was  possible  after  each  ranking  of  party-ai- 
interest  satisfaction.  But  because  the  parties-at-interest  differ  in  their 
importance  to  business  management,  they  were  weighted  as  follows: 
customers,  4;  employees,  3;  suppliers,  2;  communities,  2;  governments, 
2;  creditors,  2;  and  competitors,  1.  Weighted  totals  were  converted 
into  rank  orders  (shown  in  Table  11),  which  indicate  the  degree  of 
success.  Table  12  summarizes  parties-at-interest  satisfaction  and  gives 
a success  rank  for  each  of  the  businesses  surveyed.  The  97  businesses  are 
not  clashed  as  successful  or  unsuccessful;  assigning  rank  order  of  degree 
of  success  is  a more  refined  breakdown.  If  the  five  characteristics  tested 
in  the  survey  vary  significantly  with  degree  of  success,  then  successful 
managers  must  surely  possess  greater  proportions  of  the  characteristics 
tested. 
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MdentiSieation  ot  Characteristics 
Contributing  to  Success 

Previous  Difficulties — No  General  Agreement  in  Literature 


Previous  attempts  to  identify  the  personal  traits  of  business  managers 
that  contribute  to  success  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty.  One 
major  problem  is  that  of  definition,  which  depends  upon  the  meaning 
assigned  by  individuals;  and  individuals  have  widely  differing  concepts 
of  the  same  terms.  Second,  overlapping  of  terms  makes  it  difficult  to 
draw  sharp  distinctions  between  various  traits.  Third,  a person  is  not 
Just  a sum  total  of  his  personality  traits,  but  is  the  product  of  the  interac- 
tion of  these  traits.  Finally,  of  considerable  importance  is  the  previous 
inadequacy  of  criteria  of  success.  In  an  attempt  to  overccxne  these  past 
problems,  this  study  employs  ckaracteristics — summations  of  the  interac- 
tion of  various  personality  traits. 

The  study  was  formulated  with  the  intention  of  using  five  character- 
istics— drive,  thinking  ability,  human  relations  ability,  communications 
ability,  and  technical  knowledge — provided  the  literature  did  not  yield 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  substantial  importance  of  other  characteristics. 
A survey  of  25  sources  indicated  no  significant  consensus  on  the  identity 
of  tra'ts  vital  to  buriness  manager  success,  but  it  did  bear  out  the  validity 
of  employing  the  selected  five  characteristics. 


Previous  Difficulties 

Any  effort  to  isolate  personality  traits  faces  the  primary  problem  of 
definition.  For  example,  honesty  has  different  meanings  for  different 
people.  Some  people  receiving  a dime  too  much  in  change  at  the  gro- 
cery store  would  return  it,  but  the  same  people  receiving  a dime  too  much 
from  a vending  machine  might  keep  it  and  suffer  no  fedings  of  dis- 
honesty. In  many  instances,  the  meaning  of  honesty  depends  on  in- 
dividual definition.  Until  a standardized  concept  is  applied  to  the 
definition  of  personality  traits,  the  prc^lem  will  remain.  In  the  English 
language,  more  than  18,000  words  refer  to  personal  qualities  or  conduct. 
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and  thus  the  likelihood  of  standardizing  definitions  would  not  appear 
very  great,* 

Not  only  is  it  difficult  to  define  personality  traits,  but  many  times  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  sharp  distinctions  between  various  ones.  For  example, 
in  the  sources  surveyed,  initiative  appears  eight  times  and  energy  four 
times  (table  13),  Obviously,  the  two  traits  are  interrelated,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  where  one  begins  and  the  other  leaves  off.  In 
addition,  some  personality  traits  are  the  result  of  interaction  of  several 
other  traits.  Ambition  is  probably  not  merely  a personality  trait,  but 
is  the  combination  and  interaction  of  several. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  a person  is  the  sum  total,  not  of  his 
traits,  but  of  all  interactions  of  them.  Because  people  have  several 
hundred  such  traits,  it  is  obvious  that  measuring  the  importance  of  one 
trait  is  difficult. 

The  experience  of  an  insurance  company  will  illustrate  the  point 
The  company  evolved  a special  test  that  was  supposed  to  be  a statistically 

Table  13t — Personaiity  contributing  to  success,  frequency  mentioned  by 

2S  authoritaHve  sources 


Trait  given 

Times 

men- 

tioned 

Trait  ^ven 

Times 

men- 

tioned 

Technical  competence  * . . 

9 

Exacting,  executive  attitude. 

Initiative. . . 

8 

executive  caliber,  experience. 

Personality 

7 

expression,  family,  flexibility; 

1 

Good  judgment,  intelligence, 
leadei^ip  characteristics,  un* 
dcrstanding 

6 

Foresight,  ^nerous  spirit,  health, 
helpful,  high  morals,  hopeful, 
human  relations  ability; 

Appearance,  courage,  responst- 
Mity,  restrmnt,  sdf^confidence, 
training  ability . . 

5 

Humility,  imagination,  incentive, 
individuality,  ind^s^^r^.  ■ jiflu- 
ential  friends,  ingenui^; 

1 

Eoetgy,  friendliness,  ability  to 
organize 

4 

Initiates,  inspiration,  ^ integrity, 
intensity,  interest  in  people. 

Attitude,  communications  al^ity, 
creativeness,  education,  fairness, 
honesty,  sincerity,  tactfulness, 
emotional  maturity 

3 

loyalty; 

Management  knowledge,  man- 
ners, moral  character,  morale  | 
builder,  motivation,  oqectivity. 

Administrative  skill,  ambition, 

optimism; 

1 

cheerfulness,  character,  ability 
to  delegate  authority . . 

2 

Originality,  paception,  persever- 
ance, persistence,  personal 
drive,  perspoctivc,  persuades; 

Planning  ability,  realistic,  reason- 
able, receptiveness,  reliable, 
religious  training,  resourceful- 

Ability to  criticize,  readiness  to  ac* 
ccptcriticismandsuggestions,  ag- 
gr^iveness,  balance,  breadth, 
calm,  interest  in  civic  affairs; 

1 

Cbmpatibility,  confidence  in  em* 

ness; 

Scientific  mind,  self  sacrifice, 
sense  of  justice,  skill  in  inter- 
personal relations,  sociable, 
sympathetic; 

Tenacity,  thoroughness,  virtue, 
vision,  willingness  to  leam, 
worried. 

1 

ployees,  conservative  politi- 
cally, considerate,  convictions, 
cooperativenc^,  ability  to  co- 
ordinate activities; 

Courtesy,  curious,  decision  ability, 
dependability,  efficient,  emo- 
tional stability,  enthusiasm; 

1 

Source:  See  p,  73, 


*See  Allport  and  Odbert,  “Trait-Names:  A Psychological  Study,”  p,  317. 
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valid  predictor  of  success  of  insurance  agents.  However,  the  company’s 
most  successful  agent  ranked  extremely  low  on  the  test.  Depth  inter- 
views revealed  the  top  agent  to  have  an  almost  fanatical  desire  to  be  best 
in  anything  he  attempted.  Evidently,  this  trait  was  so  intense  it  com- 
pletely overshadowed  many  others.  (It  seems  safe  to  assume,  however, 
that  other  traits,  such  as  initiative,  vigor,  and  so  forth,  were  necessary 
to  complement  this  desire  to  excel. ) 

No  set  of  personality  traits  essential  to  managerial  success  has  been 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  psychologists  and  personnel  authorities.^ 
The  above  difficulties  are  a very  good  reason ; another,  and  perhaps  more 
important,  one  is  the  previous  inadequacy  of  criteria  of  success.  Tradi- 
tionally, profit  has  been  the  principal  criteria,  but  in  reality  it  is  only  one 
measure  of  satisfaction  of  owners,  who  in  turn  are  only  one  party-at- 
interest.  The  present  study  therefore  attempts  to  employ  characteristics^ 
which  are  the  sum  total  of  interaction  of  various  traits,  to  discover  the 
personality  factors  of  success- 


No  General  ^^eement  in  Literature 

One  intention  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  effect  that  five 
characteristics — drive,  thinking,  ability,  human  relations  ability,  com- 
munications atttlity,  and  technical  knowledge — have  on  the  success  of 
business  managers.  To  discover  what  various  authorities  conrider  to 
be  the  personality  factors  of  success,  25  sources  were  surveyed.  Although 
there  was  no  consensus,  there  was  a recurrent  amilarity  in  the  terms  used. 

Thus  technical  competence,  training  ability,  ability  to  organize, 
administrative  skill,  and  ability  to  delegate  authority  are  all  closely  related 
to  technical  knowledge.  Initiative,  responsibility,  energy,  and  ambition 
are  related  to  drive.  Personality,  leadership  characteristics,  under- 
standing, appearance,  courage,  restraint,  self-confidence,  friendly  atti- 
tude, fEumess,  honesty,  sincerity,  tactfulness,  emotional  maturity,  cheer- 
fulness, and  character  are  related  to  human  relations  ability.  Good 
judgment,  creativeness,  and  education  are  closly  related  to  thinking 
ability.  And  communications  ability  appears  in  the  sense  used  in  this 
study. 

Because  the  25  sources  substantiated  the  present  use  of  drive,  thinking 
ability,  human  relations  ability,  communications  ability,  and  technical 
knowledge,  it  was  decided  that  no  additional  characteristics  need  be 
added; 


^Gordon  ard  KowtU,  Higher  Bdueation  for  Business,  p.  77. 
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Measurement  of  Charaeteristies 
Contributing  to  Success 

Definition  of  Characteristics:  Testing  Devices  Used;  Characteristics 
Arbitrarily  Etefined;  How  Characteristics  Were  Measured — Measure- 
ment of  Drive — Measurement  of  Thinking  Ability — Measurement  of 
Human  Relations  Ability — Measurement  of  Communications  Abil- 
ity— Measurement  of  Technical  Knowledge 


Definition  of  the  five  peisonal  characteristics  that  contribute  to  a 
businessman's  success  was  a major  task  of  the  study.  Standardized 
testing  devices  were  chosen  as  the  best  measure  of  certain  traits;  and  it 
was  found  that  all  parts  of  these  tests  could  be  employed  in  one  or  another 
part  of  the  study.*  The  personality  aspects  comprising  the  standardized 
testing  devices  were  defined  “as  measured  by  the  standardized  testing 
device.”  Some  traits  were  measured  by  customer  and  supplier  ques- 
tionnaires; they  are  defined  “as  popularly  interpreted  by  the  people.” 
The  characteristics  studied  more  than  likely  combine  traits  other  than 
those  chosen  in  this  study;  but  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  sufficient  to 
provide  a reasonable  representation.  Measuring  each  trait  separately 
and  then  combining  the  totals  for  each  characteristic  provides  interaction 
of  the  factors. 


Definition  of  Characteristics 

As  defined  in  the  study,  the  characteristics  are  composed  as  follows: 
drive  is  comprised  of  responsibility,  vigor,  initiative,  persistence,  and 
health;  thinking  ability  is  comprised  of  original  thinking,  creative  think- 
ing, critical  thinking,  and  analytical  thinking;  human  relations  ability  is 
comprised  of  ascendancy,  emotional  stability,  sociability,  cautiousness, 
personal  relations,  consideration,  cheerfulness,  cooperation,  and  tactful- 
ness; communications  ability  is  comprised  of  verbal  comprehension,  oral 
communications,  and  written  communications;  and  technical  knowledge 
is  all  encompassing. 

'These  tests  were  chosen  because  they  seemed  to  be  the  best  measure  of  various 
areas  of  the  five  characteristics.  For  cxampV\  the  sections  of  the  Gordon  Person^il 
Profile  dealing  with  ascendancy,  emotional  stability,  and  sociability  were  used  to 
measure  human  relations  ability.  It  was  decided  lha»  another  section,  on  respon- 
sibility (not  a factor  of  human  relations  aliihty),  could  be  used  in  the  measurement  of 
‘‘drive.’* 
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Four  standardized  psychological  testing  devices  were  employed  to 
measure  various  traits  of  the  five  characteristics.  The  Gordon  Personal 
Profile  mca.sured  responsibility,  ascendancy,  emotional  stability,  and 
sociability;  the  Gordon  Personal  Inventory  measured  vigor,  original 
thinking,  cautiousnos.s,  and  personal  relations;  the  W atson-Glaser  Critical 
Thinking  Appraisal  measured  critical  thinking;  and  the  Verbal  Compre- 
hension Test  measured  reading  speed,  understanding  of  written  and 
spoken  instructions,  and  the  ability  to  use  words. 

The  Customer  Survey  and  Questionnaire  for  Suppliers  (Appendixes 
B and  C)  contained  sections  that  measured  initiative,  persistence,  health, 
creative  thinking,  analytical  thinking,  consideration,  cheerfulness,  coop- 
eration, tactfulness,  oral  communications  ability,  written  communica- 
tions ability,  and  technical  knowledge. 

Characteristics  Arbitrarily  Defined 

Defining  the  five  characteristics  employed  in  the  study  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  all  management  and  psychology  people  is  probably  im- 
possible. As  a practical  corisideration,  therefore,  each  term  was  defined 
in  a manner  that  would  allow  its  use  in  the  study.  The  definitions  (see 
Chapter  1 ) are  somewhat  arbitrary  because  of  the  use  of  standardized 
testing  devices.  Naturally,  the  traits  comprising  the  various  testing 
devices  must  be  defined  in  the  terms  of  those  devices.  Thus  the  defini- 
tion of  “ascendancy,**  a contributor  to  human  relations  ability,  must  be 
the  one  given  by  the  Gordon  Personal  Profde. 

In  the  customer  and  supplier  questionnaires,  the  individual  traits 
evaluated  were  grouped  under  the  five  characteristics  being  measured. 
For  example,  consideration,  cheerfulness,  cooperation,  and  tactfulness 
were  placed  under  the  heading  “human  relations  ability.**  In  this  way, 
traits  were  rated  in  light  of  the  total  characteristic. 

Because  a customer  or  supplier  evaluated  a business  manager  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  personal  interpretation  of  traits,  the  definition  of  these 
traits  is  “as  popularly  interpreted  by  the  general  populace.** 

How  Characteristics  Were  Measured 

Characteristics  were  measured  by  measuring  each  trait  in  the  char- 
acteristic. The  total  of  all  traits  measures,  to  some  degree,  the  total 
interaction  of  the  traits.  For  example,  suppose  in  measuring  a man- 
agers drive  he  was  found  to  have  high  levels  of  responsibility  and  vigor 
but  low  levels  of  perastence,  initiative,  and  health.  Combining  the 
measurement  of  all  traits  would  produce  a figure  lower  than  the  single 
scores  for  responsibility  or  vigor,  but  higher  than  for  initiative,  persistence, 
or  health.  Low  levels  of  initiative,  persistence,  and  health  would  con- 
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siderably  negate  high  levels  of  responsibility  and  vigor.  Therefore,  the 
combination  measurement  would  yield  a good  indication  of  the  interac- 
tion of  several  traits. 


Measurement  of  Drive 

The  traits  of  responsibility,  vigor,  initiative,  persistence,  and  health 
are  the  components  of  drive.  Consequently,  the  measurement  of  drive 
is  the  total  of  the  measurements  of  each  of  these  traits. 

Tile  Gordon  Personal  ProfUe  was  used  to  gage  responsibility;  it  gives 
reliable  measures  of  ascendancy,  responsibility,  emotional  stability,  and 
sociability.  An  early  experimental  edition  produced  a validity  coeffi- 
cient of  .64  for  55  college  men  and  .70  for  63  college  women.  Reliability 
coefficients  for  responsibdity  ranged  from  .80  for  200  college  freshmen 
to  .85  for  140  college  students.  The  numerical  results  and  their  rank 
order  are  presented  in  Table  14. 


Table  24. — Re$pon8ibility 


Business  Score  I Rank 
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Score  range,  —9  to  17;  score  mean,  9.78;  score  median,  10. 
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45 
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8 

46 
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80 
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48 

8 
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81 

91 
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1 
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82 
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50 

3 
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73 
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92 

18 
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3 

73 

93 

33 

61 

3 

73 

94 
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62 
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65.5 

95 
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3 

96 

96 

64 

15 

8 

97 
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13.5 

3 

66 

12 
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Score  range,  —7  to  16;  score  mean,  7+02;  score  median,  7+ 
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Vigor  was  measured  by  the  Gordon  Personal  Inventory,  which  gages 
cautiousness,  original  thinking,  personal  relations,  and  vigor.  Reliability 
coefficients  for  vigor  ranged  from  .77  for  103  high  school  seniors  to  .84 
for  124  college  students.  The  results  obtained  are  shown  in  Table  15. 

Initiative,  persistence,  and  health  were  measured  by  customer  and 
supplier  ju^;ment  ratings  of  the  business  managers’  characteristics  (see 
Customer  Survey,  Appendix  B;  and  Questionnaire  for  Suppliers,  Ap- 
pendix C).  Customers  and  suppliers  were  asked  to  rate  the  business 
managers  very  high,  above  average,  average,  below  average,  very  low, 
none,  or  don’t  know  on  the  following  traits:  initiative;  persistence; 
health;  creative  thinking;  analytical  thinking;  consideraUon  of  other 
people;  cheerful  nature;  cooperation  with  other  people;  tactfulness;  oral 
communication;  written  communication;  and  the  manager’s  technical 
knowledge  of  his  type  of  business.  Points  were  assigned  to  the  com- 
pleted questionnaires  as  follows : very  high,  5 ; above  average,  4 ; average, 
3;  below  average,  2;  very  low,  1;  none,  0;  and  don’t  know,  letter  N. 
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The  total  points  obtained  for  each  trait  were  divided  by  the  number  of 
numerical  responses  (excluding  N)  to  obtain  an  average  rating. 

The  resulting  numerical  data  and  rank  orders  are  presented  in  the 
following  tables;  initiative.  Table  16;  persistence,  Table  17;  and  health, 
Table  18.  Ranks  of  all  traits  that  contribute  to  drive  were  totaled  and 
converted  into  a single  rank  order,  as  shown  in  Table  19;  and  rank  order 
I summary  of  drive  and  its  component  traits  is  given  in  Table  20. 

Afeasurement  of  Thinking  Ability 

Thinking  ability,  as  defined  in  Chapter  1,  consists  of  original  (crea- 
tive) thinking  and  critical  (analytical)  thinking.  The  Gordon  Personal 
Inventory  uses  “original  thinking”;  and  the  Watson-Glaser  Critical 
Thinking  Appraisal  uses  “critical  thinking”.  “Creative  thinking”  and 
“analytical  thinking”  were  used  in  the  customer  and  supplier  surveys 
because  of  clearer  understanding  by  these  groups. 
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1.  Score  range,  2.62  to  4.71 ; score  mean,  3.68;  score  median,  3.64. 
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Table  IT, — Persigtenee 
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Score  rai^,  2.25  to  4.58;  score  mean,  3.53;  score  median,  3.47. 
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2. 92 

95 

41 

3.96 

14 

10 

3. 33 

61 

26 

3.  25 

69.  5 

42 

3.  45 

44.5 

11 

4.38 

2 

27 

3.  85 

19 

43 

3.  25 

69.5 

12 

3. 15 

79.5 

28 . . 

4. 00 

il 

44 

4.  29 

3 

13 

3.09 

83 

29 . ...... 

3. 19 

77 

45., 

3. 24 

72 

14 

3. 47 

43 

30 

3.  42 

47 

46 

3.  20 

75.  5 

15 

3. 77 

17 

31 

3.  41 

48 

47 

3.  59 

35 

16 

3. 64 

31 

32 

3. 45 

44.5 

48 

2. 76 

96 

Table  continued  on  next  page. 
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Table  18t~~Heatth— Continued 


Bunness 

Total 

Rank 

Business 

Total 

Rank 

66 

3.61 

32 

83 

3.00 

90 

67 

3.  29 

65 

84 

3, 33 

61 

68 

4. 15 

5 

85 

4,00 

11 

69 

3.  85 

19 

86 

3,20 

75,5 

70 

3.  60 

33.5 

87 

4. 05 

8 

71 

3.  OO 

90 

88 

3, 25 

69,5 

72 

3.33 

61 

89 

3,38 

53 

73 

3. 36 

56 

90 

3, 50 

40,5 

74 

3. 82 

22,5 

91 

3, 94 

15 

75 

3.00 

90 

92 

3,13 

81,5 

76 

3.00 

90 

93 

3, 83 

21 

77 

3.79 

26 

94. . . . . , . 

3, 50 

40.5 

78 

2.00 

97 

95 

3. 25 

69.5 

79 

3.53 

37.5 

96 

3.  75 

27.5 

80 

3.26 

67 

97. 

3.56 

36 

81 

3.91 

16 

82 

4.25 

4 

Score  range,  2.00  to  4.42;  score  mean,  3.48;  score  median,  3.40. 


Table  19t— ‘Drive  totals  and  rank  order 


Business  Total  Rank 


1  197.5 

2  215.0 

3  379.5 

4  112.5 

5  109.5 

6  216.5 

7  256.0 

8  228.5 

9  232.0 

10  249.5 

11  153.0 

12  388.0 

13  257.5 

14..  146.5 

15 ....  53.3 

16.. ......  308.5 

17 194.5 

18. 437.5 

19 308.0 

20.. ......  246.0 

21  292.5 

22  133.5 

23  244.5 

24  288.0 

25  266.0 

26  315.5 

27  131.0 

28  100.5 

29  388.5 

30  367.5 

31  353.0 

32  330.0 

33  101.0 


Business  Total  Rank 


174.5 

299.0 

312.0 

37  135.5 

38  315.5 

39  280.0 

40  96.0 

41  122.0 

42  285.5 

43  28.>.5 

44  93.5 

45  189.0 

46  397.5 

47  241.5 

48  353.5 

49  311.0 

50  299.5 

51  317.0 

52  284.5 

53  288.5 

54  380.0 

55  232.0 

56  330.5 

57  290.0 

58  270.0 

59  409.0 

60  363.0 

61  337.0 

62  239.0 

63  165.5 

64  161.5 

65  242.5 

66  


270 

67 
74 
19 
35 

56 
6 

13 

58.5 

58.5 
5 

29 

94 

45 

84.  5 

72.5 

68 
76 

57 

61.5 
89 

40.5 
78 
63 
54 

95 
86 
81 
43 
25 

2 

46 
23 


Business 

Total 

Rank 

67....... 

295.0 

66 

68 

100.0 

7 

69 

241,0 

44 

70 

212.0 

33 

71 

380.5 

90 

72 

190.5 

30 

73 

170.5 

26 

74 

143.5 

21 

75 

292.0 

64 

76.. 

343.5 

82 

77 

138.5 

20 

78 

413.5 

96 

79 

353.5 

84.5 

80. . ..... 

311.0 

72.5 

81 

226.0 

38 

82 

118.  5 

12 

83 

244.5 

^7.5 

84 

335.5 

80 

85 

129.0 

14 

86 

277.5 

55 

87 

66.0 

3 

88 

384.5 

9 

89 

288.5 

61.5 

90 

132.5 

16 

91 

182.0 

28 

92 

306.5 

69 

93 

134.0 

18 

94 

225.0 

37 

95 

319.5 

77 

96 

84.0 

4 

97 

237.0 

42 

Score  range,  53.3  to  437.5;  score  mean,  245,64;  score  median. 
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The  Gordon  Personal  Inventory  was  used  to  measure  original  think- 
ing ability  of  the  97  small  business  managers.  Reliability  coefficients 
range  from  .79  for  124  college  students  to  .83  for  168  college  students. 
The  numerical  and  rank  order  results  are  presented  in  Table  21. 

The  Watson-Glaser  Critical  Thinking  Appraisal  was  employed  to 
[ measure  critical  thinking  ability.  It  tests  for  inference,  recognition  of 

assumptions,  deduction,  interpretation,  and  evaluation  of  arguments. 

[ Table  20. — Stimnuirj'  of  drive  ranke 


business 

Responsi* 

Vigor 

Initiative 

Persist* 

ence 

Health 

Drive 

1 

84 

73 

17 

17 

6.5 

32 

2 

92.5 

49.5 

27 

21.5 

24.5 

34 

3 

22.5 

92.5 

90 

84.5 

90 

88 

4 

34 

22.5 

23.5 

21.5 

11 

11 

5 

7.5 

3 

1 15.5 

18.5 

1 65 

10 

6 

13.5 

96 

i 33 

28 

i 46 

36 

7 

52 

49.5 

57 

41.5 

56 

51 

8 

16 

56.5 

57 

44 

i 56 

39 

9 

78 

49.5 

47 

35 

22.5 

40.5 

10 

22.5 

56.5 

54.5 

55 

61 

50 

11 

44.5 

37.  5 

67 

2 

2 

24 

12 

78 

81.5 

68.5 

80.5 

! 79.5 

92 

13 

7.5 

8 

72.5 

86.5 

83 

52 

14 

34 

37.5 

22 

10 

43 

22 

15 

13.5 

13.5 

5 

4.5 

17 

1 

16 

60.5 

91 

35 

91 

31 

71 

17 

69.5 

8 

7 

26 

84 

31 

18 

78 

81.5 

91 

97 

90 

97 

19 

92.5 

65.5 

40 

57 

53 

70 

20 

16 

61.5 

50.5 

53 

65 

49 

21 

34 

87.5 

70.5 

60 

40.5 

65 

22 

11.5 

73 

11.5 

18.5 

19 

17 

23 

22.5 

65.5 

52 

54 

50.5 

47.5 

24 

78 

8 

64 

77 

61 

60 

25 

7.5 

73 

39 

51.5 

95 

53 

26 

34 

28.5 

92.5 

91 

69.5 

75 

27 

44.5 

18 

11.5 

38 

19 

15 

28 

44.5 

33 

3 

9 

11 

8 

29 

60.5 

87.  5 

87.5 

76 

77 

93 

30 

78 

89.5 

87.5 

65.5 

47 

87 

31 

92.5 

96 

60.5 

56 

48 

83 

32 

60.5 

81.5 

78 

65.5 

44.5 

78 

33 

22.5 

3 

32 

16 

27.5 

9 

34 

7.5 

73 

21 

24 

49 

27 

35 

88 

56.5 

34 

47.5 

73 

67 

36 

88 

28.5  : 

74.5 

60 

61 

74 

37 

44.5 

73  ! 

4 

7.5 

6.5 

19 

38.......... 

90 

37.5  1 

27 

32 

29 

35 

39 

95 

61.5  ! 

50.5 

39.5 

33.5 

56 

40 

60.5 

3 

10 

21.5 

1 

6 

41 

44.5 

28.5  : 

20 

15 

14 

13 

42 

34 

28.5 

82 

73.5 

44.5 

58.5 

43 

34 

49.5 

72.5 

60 

69.5 

58.5 

44 

69.5 

18 

2 

1 

3 

5 

45 

22.5 

43 

23.5 

28 

72 

29 

46 ....  

69.5 

81.5 

89 

82 

75.5 

94 

47 

34.5 

56.5 

82 

33.5 

35 

45 

48 

52 

43 

76 

86.5 

96 

84.5 

49 

84 

85.5 

42.5 

69 

30 

72.5 

Table  continued  on  next  page. 
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Table  20* — Summary  of  drive  ranks — Continued 


Business 

Responsi- 

bility 

Vigor 

Initiative  | 

! 

! 

Persistence^ 

[ 

Health 

L 

1 

Drive 

50 

78 

73 

1 

62 

46 

E 

40.  5 

68 

51 

78 

28.5 

84  1 

73.5  1 

53  ! 

76 

52 

44.5 

96 

57  ] 

49.5  I 

37.5  I 

57 

53 

97 

81.5 

8 

14  i 

78 

61.5 

54 

60.5 

37.5 

94 

94 

94 

89 

55 

69.5 

49.5 

54.5 

47.5 

11 

40.5 

56 

78 

8 

78 

80.5 

86 

78 

57 

34 

49.5 

85 

71 

50.5 

63 

58 

69.5 

56.5 

31 

33.5 

79.5 

54 

59 

84 

81.5 

70.5 

88 

85 

95 

60 

86 

73 

63 

83 

58 

86 

61 

44.5 

73 

65.5 

64 

90 

81 

62 

34 

65.5 

65.5 

49.5 

24.5 

43 

63 

7-5 

3 

44.5 

36.5 

74 

25 

64 

22-5 

8 

9 

11 

11 

2 

65 

22-5 

13-5 

46 

79 

81.5 

46 

66-.-- 

69.5 

22.5 

14 

12 

32 

23 

67 

60.5 

13.5 

78 

78 

65 

66 

68 

52 

22-5 

13 

7.5 

5 

7 

69 

69.5 

65.5 

27 

60 

19 

44 

70 

52 

43 

53 

30.5 

33.  5 

33 

71 

34 

73 

92.5 

91 

90 

90 

72 

22-5 

43 

36 

I 28 

; 61 

30 

73 

52 

37.5 

37 

2.5  1 

56 

26 

74 

22-5 

89-5 

6 

3 

22.  5 

21 

75 

16 

85-5 

59 

41.5 

90 

64 

76 

60-5 

13.5 

95 

84.5  1 

90 

82 

77 

2.5 

49.5 

30 

30.5 

26 

20 

78 

78 

73 

74-5 

91 

97 

96 

89 

92-5 

94 

60-5 

69 

37.5 

84-5 

70 

69-5 

73 

68-5 

63 

67 

72.5 

81 

88 

22-5 

48 

51.5 

16 

38 

82 

60-5 

13-5 

19 

21.5 

4 

12 

83 

2-5 

43 

49 

60 

90 

47-5 

84 

96 

92-5 

41 

45 

61 

80 

85 

52 

33 

27 

6 

11 

14 

86-. 

34 

56-5 

38 

73.5 

75.5 

55 

87 

11-5 

33 

1 

13 

8 

3 

88 

60-5 

61-5 

97 

96 

69.5 

91 

89 

52 

49.5 

67 

67 

53 

61.5 

90 

34 

3 

15.  5 

39.5 

40.5 

16 

91 

2-5 

13-5 

82 

69 

15 

28 

92 

34 

22.5 

80 

73.5 

81.5 

69 

93 

7.5 

18 

44.5 

43 

21 

18 

94 

22.5 

22-5 

44.5 

95 

40-5 

37 

95 

44-5 

28-5 

86 

91 

69.5 

77 

96 

2-5 

22.5 

27 

4.5 

27.5 

4 

97 

60.5 

61-5 

42.5 

36.5 

36 

42 

i 


The  reliability  coefficient  is  ,83  for  200  senior  college  girls-  Results  ^ 

and  rank  orders  are  shown  in  Table  22.  I 

Creative  thinking  and  analytical  thinking  were  measured  by  the  cus- 
^ tomer  and  supplier  questionnaires.  The  numerical  values  and  rank 

I orders  are  presented  in  Table  23  and  Table  24. 

I The  tot^  of  all  trait  ranks  and  the  rank  order  of  the  total  ranks  com- 

I priang  thinking  ability  are  given  in  Table  25,  A rank  order  summary 

[ of  thinking  ability  and  its  component  traits  is  shown  in  Table  26, 
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Business 

Score 

1 

-4 

2. . * . * 

3 

3 

8 

4 

6 

5 

2 

6.. 

-3 

7 

2 

8 

--6 

9 

17 

10 

4 

11 

7 

12 

11 

13 

4 

14 

5 

15.. 

4 

16 

3 

17 

9 

18 

0 

19 

18 

20 

-3 

21 

6 

22 

-3 

23 

3 

24.. 

3 

25 

7 

26 

9 

27 

5 

28 

6 

29. 

5 

30 

0 

31 

-3 

32 

7 

33 

6 

Table  21* — Original  fhtnfting 


Rank 


93 

64.5 
18 
28 

73.5 

89.5 

73.5 
96 

2 

52.5 
22 

8 

52.5 

39 

52.5 

64.5 

13.5 
83 

1 

89.5 
28 

89.5 

64.5 

64.5 
22 

13.5 
39 
28 
39 
83 

89.5 
22 
28 


Business 

34 

8 

18 

35 

3 

64.  5 

36 

15 

3 

37 

78 

38 

28 

39 

1 

78 

40 

8 

18 

41 

11 

8 

42 

5 

39 

43 

-2 

87 

44 

12 

5.5 

45 

4 

52.5 

46 

10 

47 

3 

64.5 

48 

-4 

93 

49 

83 

50 

7 

22 

51 

7 

22 

52 

_4 

93 

53 

83 

54 

11 

8 

55 

4 

52.5 

56 

9 

13.5 

57 

5 

39 

58 

9 

13.5 

59 

-6 

96 

60 

3 

64.5 

61 

1 

78 

62 

5 

39 

63 

12 

5.5 

64 

5 

39 

65 

5 

39 

66 

1 

5 

39 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

67 

4 

52.  5 

68 

6 

28 

69 

3 

64.5 

70 

0 

83 

71 

3 

64.5 

72 

9 

13.5 

73 

4 

52.5 

74 

3 

64.  5 

75 

2 

73.5 

76 

4 

52.  5 

77 

2 

73.5 

78 

4 

52.  5 

79 

-6 

96 

80 

83 

81 ........ . 

6 

28.5 

82 

5 

39 

83 

4 

52.5 

84., 

2 

73.  5 

85 

13 

4 

86 

0 

83 

87. 

3 

64.5 

88 

4 

52.5 

89 

2 

73.5 

90 

9 

13,5 

91 

3 

64.5 

92 

5 

39 

93 

5 

39 

94 

5 

39 

95 

4 

52.5 

96 

4 

52.5 

97 

5 

39 

Score  range,  —6  to  18;  score  mean,  3.77;  score  median,  4. 


Table  22* — Crifical  thin/eing 


Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

1 

72 

31.5 

17 

82 

4*5 

33 

62 

72 

2 

68 

46 

18 

68 

46 

34 

65 

59*5 

3. . . 

81 

7 

19 

88 

2 

35 

47 

97 

4 

69 

41 

20 

66 

57 

36 

73 

28 

5,  

76 

19 

21 

75 

23 

37 

58 

83 

6 

80 

10 

22 

80 

10 

38 

59 

81*5 

7 

51 

95.  5 

23 

63 

66*5 

39 

75 

23*  5 

8 

51 

95*  5 

24 

73 

28 

40 

62 

72 

9 

80 

10 

25 

69 

41 

41 

82 

4*  5 

10 

54 

90*  5 

26 

64 

62 

42 

62 

72 

11 

64 

62 

27 

63 

66*  5 

43 

60 

79 

12 

56 

87 

28. ...... . 

56 

87 

44 

76 

19 

13 

67 

52 

29 

53 

93 

45 

75 

23 

14 

59 

81*  5 

30 

72 

31*  5 

46. ........ 

76 

19 

15 

61 

65 

31 

61 

76 

47 

80 

10 

16 

75  i 

23 

32 

67 

52 

48 

54 

90*5 

r 

i 


Table  continued  on  next  page. 
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Table  22* — Critical  thinking — Continued 
Business  Score  Rank  Business  Score  Rank  Business 


Score  Rank 


73  38  66 ... . 

82  4.5  67.... 

64  62  68.... 

71  35  69.... 

54  90.5  70.... 

62  72  71 ... , 

68  46  72.... 

79  13.5  73.... 

56  87  74.... 

57  84.5  75.... 

52  94  76.... 

54  90.5  77... 

67  52  78... 

69  41  79... 

80  10  80... 

66  57  81 . . . 

67  52  82... 


67  52 

63  66. 5 

70  37. 5 

69  41 

65  59. 5 

71  35 

63  66. 5 

63  66. 5 

82  4.5 

77  16. 5 

66  57 

57  84. 5 

67  52 

79  13. 5 

68  46 

62  72 

77  16.5 


83 

68 

46 

84 

78 

15 

85 

72 

31.5 

86 

67 

52 

87 

72 

31.5 

88 

61 

76 

89 

74 

26 

90 

87 

1 

91 

60 

79 

92......... 

60 

79 

93 

75 

23 

94 

63 

66.5 

95 

71 

35 

96 

70 

37.5 

97 

69 

41 

Score  range,  47  to  89:  score  naean,  67.69:  score  median,  68. 


Table  23* — Creative  thinking 


Business  Score  Rank  Buaness  Score  Rank  Bunness  Score  Rank 


34.. .. 

35  

36  

37  

38  

39  

40  

41  

42  

43  

44  

45  

46 .. ....... 

47.. ....... 


67 

3.14 

79 

68 

4.  61 

3 

69 

3.  50 

56 

70 

3.  58 

50.5 

71 

3.  00 

86.5 

72 

3.  85 

38 

73 

3. 38 

61.5 

74 

4. 24 

11 

75 

3.  21 

76 

76 

3.  00 

86.5 

77 

3.  83 

40.5 

78 

3. 22 

75 

79 

3. 32 

65 

80 

3. 26 

70.5 

81 

3.  65 

44.5 

82 

3.  83 

40.5 

83 

3.87 

34 

84.... 

3.  31 

66.  5 

85 

4.14 

15 

86 

3.  78 

43 

87 ......... 

3. 89 

32.5 

88 

2.60 

95 

89. 

3.00 

86.5 

90.. 

4.24 

11 

91 

3.20 

77 

92 

3.15 

78 

93 

4. 20 

14 

94 

2.  82 

93.5 

95 

3.64 

47.5 

96 

3.  86 

35.5 

97 

3.  39 

60 

Score  range,  2.09  to  4.77;  score  mesm,  3.62;  score  median,  3.59. 


Business 

Score 

Rank 

1 

3.72 

42 

2 

4.31 

7.5 

3 

3.  47 

58 

4 

3.  94 

28 

5 

3.  95 

27 

6 

3. 76 

38.  5 

7 : 

3.  90 

30.  5 

8 

3.  25 

80.  5 

9 

3.  90 

30.  5 

10 

3.  22 

83 

11 

4.  39 

5 

12 

3.11 

89 

13 

3. 78 

36.  4 

14 

3.71 

43.  5 

15 

4.00 

23 

16 

3.  42 

62 

17 

4. 24 

10 

: 18 

3.  88 

32 

; 19 

4.61 

1 

: 20 

3.  36 

66 

21 

3.  58 

51 

22 

4.16 

15 

‘ 23 

4.14 

16.  5 

24.. 

3.  50 

56.5 

' 25 

3.  58 

51 

■ 26 

3. 63 

47 

4.00 

23 

i 28 

4.  50 

1 2 

29 

3.40 

1 64 

; 30 

3.30 

^ 75 

i 31 

3. 68 

45.5 

32 

3.  38 

; 33 

t 

4.14 

1 5 

Table  24. — Analytical  thinking 


Business 


37  

38  

39  

40  

41  

42  

43  

44  

45  

46  

47.. 

48 


Score  range,  2.71  to  4.61;  score  mean,  3.63;  score  median,  3.61. 


Table  25* — Thinking  abitity  totals  and  rank  order 


j -- - T- 


Table  2S* — Ttunking  abilfiy  totids  and  rank  order — Continued 


Business 


49.. 

50.. 

51.. 

52.. 

53.. 

54.. 

55.. 

56.. 

57.. 

58.. 

59.. 

60.. 
61.. 
62.. 

63.. 

64.. 

65.. 


Total 


245 

249. 

189. 

257 

184. 

256. 

162 

244. 

192 

212 

312 

235 

322 

290 

159 

177. 

197 


Rank 


70.5 

72.5 
41 
78 
39 
77 
26 
69 
44 
52 

94 

62.5 

95 
90 
25 
32 
47 


Business 


66... 

67.. . 

68.. . 

69.. . 

70.. . 

71..  . 

72.. . 

73.. . 

74.. . 

75.. . 

76.. . 

77.. . 

78.. . 

79..  . 

80.. . 
81... 
82... 


Total 

Rank 

Business 

Total 

Rank 

139.5 

18 

83., 

220.5 

56 

265 

85 

84 

216 

54 

71.5 

6 

85 

64.5 

4 

200 

49 

86 

273 

83 

244 

67.  5 

87 

147 

23 

273 

83 

88 

i06.5 

93 

153 

24 

89 

259.5 

79 

239.5 

65 

90 

35.5 

3 

92.5 

8 

91 

290.5 

91 

243 

66 

92 

273 

83 

290 

42 

93 

99 

10 

244 

67.5 

94 

296 

92 

249.5 

72.5 

95.. i 

221 

57.5 

253.5 

75 

96....... 

181.5 

37 

269.5 

80 

97 

231 

60 

193.5 

46 

119 

12 

I 


Score  rai^,  5 to  358.5;  score  mean,  201.82;  score  median,  200. 


Table  26* — Summary  of  fftinX;ing  ability  ronJks 


Business 

Original 

thiiduBg 

Critical 

thinking 

Creative 

thinking 

Analytical 

thinking 

Thinking 

ability 

1 

1 w 

31.4 

42 

42 

50.5 

2 

64.5 

46 

25 

7.5 

20 

18 

7 

61.5 

58 

21 

4.., 

28 

41 

16 

28 

11 

5 

73.5 

19 

22 

27 

19 

6 

89.5 

10 

28.5 

38.5 

27 

7 

73.5 

95.5 

31 

30.5 

59 

8 

96 

95.5 

86.5 

80.5 

97 

9 

2 

10 

25 

30.5 

5 

10 

52.5 

90.5 

58 

83 

86.5 

11 

22 

62 

4 

5 

9 

12 

8 

87 

68 

89 

74 

13 

52.5 

52 

97 

36.5 

64 

14 

39 

81.5 

13 

43.5 

30 

15... 

52.5 

76 

17 

23 

28.5 

16 

64.5 

23 

96 

62 

69 

17 

13.5 

4.5 

5.5 

10 

2 

18 

83 

46 

47.5 

32 

50.5 

19.... 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

20.... 

89.5 

57 

74 

66 

89 

21..., 

28 

23 

91 

51 

45 

22 

89.5 

10 

5.5 

15 

13.5 

23 

64.5 

66.5 

44 

16.5 

43 

24 

64.5 

28 

63.5 

56,  5 

53 

25 

22 

41 

66.5 

51 

36 

26... 

13.5 

62 

56 

47 

34.5 

27..., 

39 

66.5 

8.5 

23 

16 

28 

28 

87 

8.5 

2 

15 

Table  continued  on  next  page. 
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Table  26. — Summary  of  thinking  ability  ranks — Continued 


Business 

Original 

thii^ng 

Critical 

thinking 

Creative 

thinking 

Analytical 

thinking 

Thinking 

ability 

29 

39 

93 

59 

64 

76 

30... 

83 

31.5 

82 

75 

81 

31 

89.5 

76 

32.5 

45.5 

96 

32 

22 

52 

82 

65 

57.5 

33 

28 

72 

30 

16.5 

22 

34 

18 

59.5 

25.5 

' 36. 5 

17 

35 

64.5 

97 

75 

12.5 

48 

36 

3 

28 

63.5 

i 83 

32 

37 

78 

83 

21 

6 

40 

38 

28 

81.5 

35.5 

33.5 

34.5 

39 

78 

23.  5 

73 

60 

61 

40 

18 

72 

7 

23 

13.5 

41 

8 

4.5 

69 

18.5 

32 

42 

39 

72 

89 

94 

86.5 

43.. 

87 

79 

11 

10 

28.5 

44 

5.5 

19 

2 

4 

7 

45 

52.5 

23 

20 

33.5 

32 

46 

10 

19 

82 

67.5 

62.5 

47.. 

64.5 

10 

25 

48.5 

55 

48 

93 

90.5 

70.5 

67.5 

88 

49 

83 

28 

49 

40 

70.5 

50 

22 

4.5 

72 

73.5 

72.5 

51 

22 

62 

50.5 

53 

41 

52 

93 

35 

38 

55 

78 

53 

83 

90.5 

8.5 

29 

39 

54 

8 

72 

93.5 

93 

77 

55 

52.5 

46 

18.5 

23 

26 

56 

13.5 

13.5 

80 

72 

69 

57.. 

39 

87 

56 

41 

44 

58 

13.5 

84.5 

45.5 

96 

52 

59 

96 

94 

84 

80.5 

94 

60 

64.5 

90.5 

53.5 

63 

62.5 

61 

78 

52 

92 

85 

95 

62.... 

39 

41 

90 

92 

90 

63 

5.5 

10 

53.5 

90 

25 

64 

39 

57 

38 

43.5 

32 

65 

39 

52 

52 

54 

47 

66........... 

39 

52 

28.9 

20 

18 

67 

52.5 

66.5 

79  , 

77 

85 

68 

28 

37.5 

3 1 

3 

6 

69 

64.5 

41 

56 

38.5 

49 

70 

83 

59.5 

50.5  i 

51 

67.5 

71 

64.5 

35 

86.5 

87 

83 

72 

13.5 

66.5 

38 

35 

24 

73. 

52.5 

66.5 

61.5 

59 

65 

74 

64.5 

4.5 

11 

12.5 

8 

75. 

73.5 

16.5 

76 

77 

66P 

76. 

39 

57 

86.5 

7.5 

42 

77 

73.5 

84.5 

40.5 

45.5 

67.5 

78 

52.5 

52 

75 

70 

72.5 

79.. 

96 

13.  5 

65 

79 

75 

80 

83 

46 

70.5 

70 

80 

81 

28.5 

72 

44.5 

48.5 

46 

82 

39 

16.5 

40.5 

23 

12 

83 

52.5 

46 

34 

88 

56 

84 

73.5 

15 

66.5 

61 

54 

85 

4 

- 31.5 

15 

14 

4 

Table  continued  on  next  Page. 
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Table  26. — iSummaiy  of  thitUting  ability  ranks — Continued 


Business 


86... 

87.. . 

88.. , 

89.. . 

90.. . 

91.. . 

92.. . 

93.. . 

94.. . 

95.. . 

96.. . 

97.. . 


Origimil 

thinking 


83 

64.  5 

52.5 

73.5 

13.5 

64.5 
39 
39 
39 

52.5 
52.5 
39 


Critical 

thinking 


52 

31.5 
76 
26 

1 

79 

79 

23 

66.5 
35 

37.5 
41 


Creative 

thinking 


43 

32.5 
95 

86.5 
11 

77 

78 
14 

93.5 

47.5 

35.5 
60 


Analytical 

thinking 


95 

18.5 
83 

73.5 
10 
70 
77 
23 
97 
86 

56.5 
91 


Thinking 

ability 


83 

23 

S3 

79 

3 

91 
83 
10 

92 
57.5 
37 
60 


Measurement  of  Human  Relations  Ability  ^ 

Human  relations  ability  was  measured  through  its  components — ■ 

ascendancy,  emotional  stability,  sociability,  cautiousn^  personal  rela- 
tions, consideration,  cheerfulness,  cooperation,  and  tactfulness.  The  ! 

Gordon  Persond  ProfSe^  Gordon  Persond  Inventory ^ and  customer 
rating  were  the  means  used. 

Ascendancy,  emotional  stability,  and  sociability  were  measured  by 
the  Gordon  Persond  Profile.  Reliability  coefficiency  ranges  are  as  fol- 
lows: ascendancy,  from  .74  for  200  college  freshmen  to  .88  for  140 
college  students;  emotional  stability,  from  .77  for  85  ROTC  senior's 
(college)  to  .88  for  140  college  students;  sociability,  from  .84  for  140 
college  students  to  .94  for  85  ROTC  seniors  (college) . The  numerical 
results  and  rank  order  of  ascendancy  are  presented  in  Table  27;  emo- 
tional stability  in  Table  28 ; and  sociability  in  Table  29. 

Cautiousness  and  personal  relations  were  measured  by  the  Gordon  j 

Persond  Inventory.  The  reliability  coefficient  for  cautiousness  is  .83  | 

for  168  collie  students,  103  high  school  seniors,  and  124  college  stu-  j 

dents;  for  personal  relations,  from  .80  for  103  high  school  seniors  to  .83  I 

for  168  college  students.  Resulting  data  are  in  Tables  30  and  31.  j 

Consideration,  cheerfulness,  cooperation,  and  tactfulness  were  meas-  I 

ured  by  the  customer  and  supplier  questionnaires.  The  results  and  their 
rank  order  are  presented  as  follows:  consideration.  Table  32;  cheerful- 
ness, Table  33;  cooperation.  Table  34;  and  tactfulness.  Table  35. 

Total  drive  component  ranks,  thar  total,  and  the  rank  order  of  the 
totals  comprising  human  relations  ability  are  presented  in  Table  36.  A 
rank  order  summary  of  human  relations  ability  and  the  component  traits 
comprising  thinking  ability  is  presented  in  Table  37. 


1% 


Table  27, — Aicendaney 

Business  Score  Rank  Business  Score  Rank  Business  Score  Rank 


1 

2..  

3  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

10  

11 

12 

13. . ..... 

14  

15  

16  

17  

18  

19.. . 

20 

21 

22 

23  

24  

25  

26  

27  

28  

29  

30  

31  

32  

33  


-4  93.5 

3 64.5 

8 21 
6 39 

2 72 

-3  89.5 

2 72 

-6  95.5 

17  2 


-3  89.5 

6 39 

-3  89.5 

3 64.5 


-3  89.5 


67  6 

68  7 

69  3 

70  5 

71  1 

72  8 

73  5 

74  3 

75.... 5 

76  8 

77  -1 

78  -7 


Score  range,  —7  to  18;  score  mean,  4.65;  score  median,  5- 


Table  28, — Emotional  stabUity 

Business  Score  Rank  Business  Score  Rank  Business  j Score  Rank 


1 

-1 

86 

2 

_4 

91 

3 

0 

83.5 

4 

10 

23 

5 

13 

8.5 

6 

13 

8.5 

7 

5 

68 

8 

6 

61 

9 

6 

61 

10 

3 

79.5 

11..  

8 

43 

12 

9 

31.5 

13 

10 

23 

14... 

9 

31.5 

15 

-1 

86 

7 I 54 


7 54  33 8 43 

—2  88  34 13  8.5 

-5  92. 5 35 3 89. 5 

11  17.5  36 7 54 

4 75  37 8 43 

9 31.5  38... -9  95 

16  1 39 4 75 

4 75  40 5 68 

7 54  41 7 54 

8 43  42 12  13 

9 31.5  43 11  17.5 

10  23  44 4 75 

9 31.5  45 11  17.5 

8 43  46  8 43 

2 81  47 6 61 

I 48 9 31.  5 

Table  continued  on  next  page. 
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TaMe  28* — Bmotionail  sMbitity — Continued 


Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

49 

■9 

23 

(S6 

8 

43 

83. 

13 

8*  5 

50 

Ha 

68 

67 

1 

82 

84 

— 12 

96  5 

51 

Kl 

31.5 

68 

75 

85 

5 

68 

52 

■q 

68 

69 

61 

86 

R 

43 

53 

96.5 

70 * 

43 

87*. 

83  5 

54 

4.5 

71 

2 

88 ........ . 

68 

55 

23 

72*  ** 

31*5 

89 

79  5 

56 

—3 

89.5 

73 

23 

90 

11 

17*  5 

57 

6 

61 

74 

13 

91 

68 

58 

5 

68 

75. 

86 

92 

HI 

54 

59 

7 

54 

76 

12 

13 

93 

13 

60 

3 

79.  5 

77 

R 

43 

94 

Ha 

13 

61 

7 

54 

78 ' 

94 

95 * 

Ha 

4*  5 

62 

14 

4.5 

79 

92*5 

96 

Ha 

43 

63 

9 

31.5 

Kl 

54 

97 * 

68 

64 

8 

43 

81 1 

HH 

23 

Hi 

65 

9 

31.5 

82 

8 

43 

■ 

Score  range,  —12  to  16 j score  mean,  6.37;  score  median,' 8. 


Table  29*—Soeiabmty 


Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

1 

-5 

93.5 

34 

m 

57.  5 

67 

13 

2 5 

2 

0 

76.  5 

35 

Hri 

15*  5 

68 

12 

7 

3 

97 

36 

Ha 

49 

69 

0 

76.  5 

4 

3 

57.  5 

37 

44.  5 

70 

8 

31  5 

5 

1 

71 

38 

—1 

82.  5 

71 

3 

57*  5 

6 

^Kil 

76.  5 

39 

8 

31*  5 

72 

3 

57.  5 

7 

12 

7 

40 

14 

i 

73 

0 

76  5 

8 

0 

76.  5 

51 

8 

31*  5 

74 

9 

23 

9 

9 

23 

42 *** 

-3 

88 

75 

11 

11  5 

10 

15.  5 

43 

1 

71 

76 * 

4^ 

49 

11 

9 

23 

44 

13 

2,  5 

77 

2 

66.  5 

12 

2 

66.  5 

45 

3 

57.  5 

78 

-*6 

95 

13.. 

5 

44.5 

46 

4 

49 

79 

—2 

85 

14 * 

3 

57.5 

47 

10 

15*  5 

80 

11 

11*  5 

15 

1 

71 

48 

-3 

88 

81 

10 

15.  5 

16 

— 4 

91.  5 

49 * 

5 

44.  5 

82 

7 

37*5 

17 

-1 

82.  5 

50 

10 

15.  5 

83 

3 

57*  5 

18 

-3 

88 

51 

9 

23 

84 

12 

7 

19 

12 

7 

52 

-3 

88 

85 

8 

31*  5 

20 

3 

57.5 

53. 

—4 

91.  5 

86 

12 

7 

21 i 

8 

31.5 

54 

2 

66.  5 

87 

4 

49 

22 j 

0 

76.  5 

55 

12 

7 

88 

3 

57*  5 

23 1 

3 

57.5 

56 

-3 

88 

89 

2 

66*5 

24 

0 

76.  5 

57 

7 

37.  5 

90 * * 

3 

57*  5 

25 

8 

31.  5 

58 

9 

23 

91 

6 

41 

26 

6 

41 

59 

-1 

82.  5 

92 

8 

31*  5 

27 

10 

15.5 

60 

9 

23 

93 

2 

66*  5 

28 

6 

41 

61 

9 

23 

94 

5 

44*5 

29 

0 

76,  5 

62 * 

8 

31.5 

95 

2 

66*  5 

30. 

-5 

93.  5 

63 

4 

49 

96****. 

3 

57*  5 

31 

9 

23 

64 i 

9 

23 

97 

12 

7 

32 

7 

37.5 

65 

7 

37.  5 

33 

* 1 

-1 

82.5 

66 

-8 

96 

Score  range,  — 10  to  14;  score  mean,  4.38 ; score  median,  4. 
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Table  30^-^autiou$nesg 


Business  Score  Rank  Business  Score  Rank  Business  Score  Rank 


r" 


1 

2 

3  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

10  

11 

12 

13  

14  

15  

16  

17  

18  

19  

20  

21 

22 

23  

24  

25  

26  

27.. 

28 

29  

30  

31  

32  

33  


34  

35  

36  

37  

38  

39  

40  

41  

42  

43  

44  

45  

46  

47  

48  

49  

50  

51  

52  

53  

54  

55  

56  

57  

58  

59  

60  

61 

63  

64  

64  

65  

66  


67  

68  

69  

70  

71  

72  

73  

74. . ..... 

75  

76  

77  

78  

79  

80.. ..... 

81 

82 

83  

84  

85  

86  

87  

88  

89  

90  

91  


10  30 


8 47 

15  8 

7 57.5 

10  30 

8 47 

15  8 

-1  92.5 

17  2 

12  17.5 

7 57.5 

8 47 

8 47 

2 85.5 

10  30 


8 47 

0 90.5 


10  30 
10  30 


11  22.5 


Score  range*  7 to  18;  so>re  mean*  7.64;  score  median*  8. 


TnMe  31* — Ptrsonal  refalsons 


Business  I Score  Rank  II  Bunness  I Score  Rank  j Bu^ess  { Score  I Rank 


1 -9  97 


3 65.  5 18 . 

8 36  19. 

6 46  20. 

8 36  21. 

1 83  22. 

2 72.5  23. 

3 65. 5 24. 

1 83  25 . 

4 58  26. 

-1  92. 5 27 . 

1 83  28. 

7 41.5  29. 

11  18.5  30. 

4 58.5  31. 

13  11.5  32. 


6 46 


33 


11 

18.5 

35 

4 

9 

29.5 

36 

4 

6 

46 

37 

4 

12 

15 

38 

4 

8 

36 

39 

0 

5 

51 

40 

1 

19 

1 

41 ........ . 

6 

10 

23.5 

42 

10 

13 

11.5 

43 

3 

2 

72.5 

44 

-3 

8 

36 

45 

5 

3 

65.5 

46 

2 

9 

29.5 

47 

12 

-1 

92.5 

48 

10 

65.5 


Table  continued  on  next  page. 


49 

50.. .. 

51  

52  

53  

54  

55  

56..  

57  «... 

58  

59  

60  

61 

62 

63..  

64  

65  


Table  Bl» — Personal  relations — Continued 


Business  Score  Rank  Business  Score  Rank 


66... 

67.. . 

68.. . 

69.. . 

70.. . 

71.. . 

72.. . 

73.. . 

74.. . 

75.. . 

76.. . 

77.. . 

78.. . 

79.. . 

30.. . 

81.. . 
82... 


9 29. 5 

14  7.5 

5 51 

1 83 

46 
1 83 

16  2.5 

1 83 

72.5 

15  1 4.  5 
1 I 83 

72.5 
1 83 

13  11.5 

1 83 

94 


Score  range,  —9  to  19;  score  mean,  6.02;  score  median,  5. 


Table  B2» — Consideration 


1 1 Business 

Score 

Rank 

1 1 

4.47 

3 

2 

4.  39 

6 

i 3 

3.  29 

85 

^ 4 

3.  84 

53 

i 5 

4.10 

28.5 

1 6 

3.  80 

54.5 

7 

3.  85 

51 

8 

3.  33 

85  5 

9 

4.  09 

30 

10 

4.10 

28.5 

11 

4.  33 

11.5 

12 

3.44 

79 

13 

3.  74 

57 

14 

4.00 

40.5 

15 

4.11 

27 

16 

3.  86 

48.5 

17 

4.3^ 

7 

; 18 

3.80 

54.5 

k 19 

4. 29 

14 

? 20 

3.65 

61 

i 21 

4.  53 

2 

^ 22 

3.76 

56 

f 23 

4.26 

17.5 

f 24 

3.61 

65 

^ 25 

3.85 

51.5 

26., 

4.00 

40.5 

j 27 

3.  95 

45 

i 28 

4.27 

15.5 

i 29 

3. 19 

93 

i 30 

3.  42 

80 

1 31 

4. 21 

21 

1 32 

3.  71 

58.5 

L 33 

4.  20 

23 

Score  Rank 


Sco(re  range,  2.26  to  4.80;  score  mean,  3.83;  score  median,  3.86. 
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Table  33«~*Cbeer/uInaM 


Business 

Score 

Rank 

1 

4.47 

6.5 

2 

4.  52 

4 

3 

3. 06 

94 

4 

3.84 

55 

5 

4.00 

46 

6 

4.16 

37 

7 

4.54 

3 

8 

3. 77 

62.5 

9 

4.19 

32 

10 

3. 82 

58 

11 

4.50 

5 

12 

3. 22 

13 

4. 13 

39.5 

14 

4. 18 

34 

15 

4.44 

11 

16 

4.21 

30 

17 

4.59 

2 

18 

3. 75 

65 

19 

4.33 

18 

20 

3.92 

49 

21 

3.  33 

85 

22 

4.29 

24.5 

23 

4.22 

28 

24.. 

3.83 

56 

25 . 

3. 85 

53.5 

26 

3.50 

; 76.5 

27 

4.  38 

14 

28 

4.45 

9.5 

29 

3. 06 

94 

30 

3.08 

92 

31 

3.50 

76.5 

32 

3.67 

71.5 

33 

1 4.33 

18 

Business 


34  

35  

36  

37  

38  

39  

40  

41  

42  

43  

44  

45  

46  

47  

48..  

49 

50. . ... .. 

51  

52  

53  

54  

55  

56  

57  

58  

59  

60  

61 

62 

63  

64  

65  

66  


Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

4.07 

42.5 

67 

3.  35 

84 

4.41 

12 

68 

4.  30 

22.5 

3.40 

81.  5 

69 

4.19 

32 

4.07 

42.5 

70 

3.  91 

50.5 

4. 13 

39*5 

71 

3.  06 

94.  5 

4.40 

13 

72 

3.82 

58 

4.29 

24.5 

73 

4.  00 

46 

3*  91 

50.  5 

74 

4.  30 

22.  5 

3.  90 

52 

75 

4. 05 

44 

4. 12 

41 

76 

3. 21 

89 

4.45 

9 

77 

4. 17 

35.5 

3.  64 

74 

78 

3.  78 

61 

3.15 

90 

79 

4.35 

15.5 

3.44 

79 

80 

3.  74 

67 

4.22 

28 

81 

3.  94 

48 

4.  32 

20.5 

82 

4.32 

20.5 

3.46 

78 

83 

3.  60 

75 

3.67 

71.5 

84 

4.  35 

15.5 

3.  85 

53.5 

85 

4.17 

35.5 

4.  14 

38 

86 

4.45 

9 

3.41 

80 

87 

4.80 

1 

3.71 

68 

88 

3.40 

81.5 

3.  77 

62.5 

89 

3.  31 

86 

3.68 

29.5 

90 

4.26 

26 

3. 75 

65 

91 

3.  75 

65 

3. 82 

58 

92 

3.37 

83 

3. 68 

29.5 

93..- 

4.33 

18 

3.25 

87 

94 

2.79 

96 

4.47 

6.5 

95 

3.  10 

91 

2.54 

97 

96 

4.00 

46 

4.19 

32 

97 

3.79 

60 

3.  65 

73 

4.22 

28 

Score  range)  2.54  to  4.80;  score  mean,  3.90;  score  median,  3.92. 


Table  34t — Coopera^on 


Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

ocore 

Rank 

1 , , 

4. 37 

8 

17 

4*41 

6 

33 

4.27 

18.5 

2 

4. 15 

27 

18 

3.  56 

73 

34 

4.  30 

14.5 

3 

3.00 

94 

19.. 

3.  65 

60 

35 

4.09 

33 

4..  ....... 

3.  89 

47.5 

20 

3.  35 

85 

36 

3*30 

87.5 

5 

4.  00 

37 

21 

3*67 

57 

37 

4.00 

37 

6 

3.  68 

55*5 

22 

4*29 

16 

38 

4. 13 

28.  5 

7 

3*  92 

42 

23..  . ..... 

3.  96 

39 

39 

4.  12 

30.  5 

8 

3. 81 

49.  5 

24 

3.  61 

64 

40 

4. 21 

2A.5 

9 

3.  91 

43.5 

25 

3.  89 

47.5 

41 

3. 91 

43,5 

10 

3. 72 

52 

26. ....... 

3.50 

76 

42 

3.90 

45.  5 

11 

4. 04 

35 

27 

4.33 

11 

43 

4.  12 

30.5 

12 

3. 26 

89 

28 

4.64 

2 

44 

4.  45 

5 

13 

3*48 

77 

29 

3. 19 

90.5 

45 

3.64 

63 

14. . 

4*40 

7 

30 

3.58 

68 

46 

3. 15 

92 

15.  

4.00 

37 

31 

3.  60 

65.5 

47 

3.44 

80.5 

16 

3. 71 

53 

32 

3.57 

70 

48 

4. 22 

22 

Table  continued  on  next  page. 
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T'a&fe  34t— Cooperalton — Continued 


Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

49 

4*32 

13 

66 

3*  81 

49*5 

83 

3-60 

65-5 

50**-- - 

3*  46 

78-5 

67---*. 

3*  19 

90*  5 

84 

4*  18 

26 

51 

3*  65 

60 

68 

4*  30 

14-5 

85 

4.  33 

11 

52 

3*  95 

40 

69 

4*  10 

32 

86 

4*  36 

9 

53 - 

4. 05 

34 

70 

3*  36 

83*  5 

87 

4-  80 

1 

54 

3. 36 

83.5 

71 

3*  06 

93 

88 

3. 33 

86 

55 

3-  57 

70 

72 

3.  68 

55  5 

89 

3-46 

78.5 

56*  * - 

3*57 

70 

73 

4*  25 

21 

90 

4-53 

3.5 

57 

3*79 

51 

74 

4*27 

18*  5 

91* 

3-  65 

60 

58 

3*  56 

73 

75 

3-  90 

45-5 

92 

3-  65 

60 

59 

3*  55 

75 

76 

3*  43 

82 

93 

4*33 

11 

60.  

3*  59 

67 

77 

4*21 

4*5 

94 

2-70 

96 

61 

3-  30 

87*5 

78 

3*56 

73 

95 

2*  95 

95 

62 

4*  53 

3*5 

79 

4*26 

20 

96 

4*20 

23 

63 

2*  38 

97 

80 

3*  65 

60 

97 

3*  70 

54 

64 

4*13 

28*5 

81 

3*  94 

41 

65 

3*44 

80*5 

82 

4*28 

17 

Score  range,  2.38  to  4.80;  score  mean,  3.82;  score  median,  3.81. 


T'a&fe  3St — Tact  fulness 


Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

1 

4*37 

5 

34 

3*  93 

31 

67  - - - 

3-  29 

82*5 

2 

4.15 

13 

35 

i05 

22 

68* - 

4.20 

10.5 

3 

3*00 

93*5 

36*. 

3*20 

86*5 

69 

3. 86 

41 

4 

3. 89 

34.5 

37 

4. 21 

9 

70 

3. 64 

56.5 

5 

4*00 

25.5 

38 

3*  88 

36*5 

71 

3.06 

91 

6 

3*  68 

51 

39-*-. 

3*  96 

28*5 

72 

3*  64 

56.5 

7 

3*  92 

32 

40 

4*  08 

20*  5 

73 

3.50 

6Z5 

8 

3.81 

43 

41 

4.13 

17 

74 

4.40 

3.5 

9 

01 

33 

42 

3. 35 

77*5 

75 

3. 68 

51 

10 

3.72 

47 

43 

3*  88 

36.  5 

76 

3.00 

93*5 

11 

4.04 

23 

44 

4*08 

20*5 

77 

4.09 

19 

12 

3.26 

84 

45 

3. 24 

85 

78 

3. 33 

79 

13 

3*48 

65*5 

46 

3*10 

89 

79 

3*  89 

34*5 

14 

4*40 

3*5 

47*  

3*40 

75 

80 

3. 42 

74 

15 

4*00 

25*5 

48 

3. 45 

68*5 

81...* 

3. 94 

30 

16 

3*  71 

48 

49 

3*86 

41 

82 

4*14 

14.5 

17 

4*41 

2 

50 

3*  50 

62*5 

83 

2*  93 

96 

18 

3*  56 

38.5 

51 

3*48 

65*5 

84 

3.78 

44 

19 

3*  65 

55 

52 

4*00 

25*5 

85 

4*00 

25.5 

20 

3*  35 

77.  5 

53 

3*86 

41 

86 

3. 45 

68.  5 

21 

3*  67 

53.  5 

54 

3*18 

88 

87.... 

4.  57 

1 

22 

4*29 

7 

55 

3*67 

53*5 

88 

3*  09 

90 

23 

3*  96 

28.5 

56 

3*  50 

62-  5 

89 '. . 

3*  31 

81 

24 

3*44 

71 

57 

3*  74 

46 

90* 

4.28 

8 

25 

3*  70 

49 

58 

3*  38 

76 

91 

3*  47 

67 

26 

3*  50 

62.  5 

59 

3*56 

58*5 

92 

3. 29 

82.5 

27 

4*14 

14.5 

60 

3*  32 

80 

93 

4.17 

12 

28 

4*30 

6 

61  **---«-«* 

3*00 

93*5 

94... 

3*00 

93.5 

29 

3*  75 

45 

62 

3*  87 

38*5 

95 

3*20 

86.5 

30 

3*43 

73 

63 

2*04 

97 

96 

4*20 

10.5 

31 

3*  44 

71 

64 

4*  13 

17 

97 

3*  68 

51 

32 

3*53 

70 

65** 

3*44 

71 

33 

3*  87 

38.5 

66 

4*13 

17 

Score  range,  2.04  to  4.57;  score  mean,  3.70;  score  median,  3.70. 
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and  rank 

order 

Business 

Total 

67 

573 

68 

224 

69 

467 

70 

456.5 

71 

529 

T2 

523.5 

73 

523 

74 

259 

75 

383 

76 

604.5 

77 

315 

78 

665.5 

79., 

449.5 

80 

442.5 

81 

299 

82 

262 

83 

472.5 

84 

423 

85 

344.5 

86 

240 

87 

316.5 

88 

658 

89 

660.5 

90 

232 

91 

467.5 

92 

610.5 

93  .... 

298 

94 

529.5 

95 

605.5 

96 

359 

97 

355 

Score  range,  177  to  672.5;  score  mean,  443.37;  score  median,  442.5. 


Table  37, — Summary  of  human  rdations  ab3ity  ranks — Continued 


Business 


nu- 

As-  Emo-  Socia-  Cau*  Per-  ^n-  Cheer-  Coop-  Tact-  man 

cend-  tional  bil-  tious-  sonal  sider-  hil-  era-  ful-  rela- 

ancy  sta-  tty  ness  rela-  ation  ness  tion  ness  tions 

bility  tions  d)U- 

ity 


Table  continued  on  next  page. 
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Table  37* — Summary  of  human  reiationa  ability  rank$ — Continued 


Business 

' As- 
cend- 
ancy 

Emo- 

tional 

sta- 

bility 

1 Socia- 
bil- 
ity 

Cau- 
! tious* 
ness 

(Per- 
sonal 
rela- 
1 tions 

1 

Con- 

sider* 

ation 

Checr- 
, ful- 
ness 

! 

Coop- 

era- 

tion 

Tact- 

ful- 

ness 

Hu- 
: man 
rela- 
' tions 
abU- 
ity 

73 

50 

23 

76.5 

30 

83 

31 

1 

46 

21 

62.5 

52.5 

74 

64.5 

13 

23 

47 

58 

; 9 

1 22.5 

1 18.5 

! 3.5 

7 

75 ^ . 

50 

86 

11.5 

8 

36 

1 51 

1 44 

45.5 

51 

34 

76 

21 

13 

49 

92.5 

72.5 

1 92 

^ 89 

82 

93.5 

84 

77... 

83.5 

43 

66.5 

2 

23.5 

17.5 

35.5 

24.5 

19 

15 

78 

97 

94 

95 

17.5 

65.5 

83.5 

61 

73 

79 

96 

79 

21 

92.5 

85 

57.5 

83 

40.5 

15.5 

20 

34.5 

52 

80 

15 

54 

11.  5 

47 

51 

63 

67 

60 

74 

49.5 

81 .... 

39 

23 

15.5 

47 

7.5 

47 

48 

41 

30 

14 

82 1 

5.5 

43 

37.5 

85.5 

29.5 

9 

20.5 

17 

14.5 

8 

83 

64.5 

8.5 

57.5 

30 

7.5 

68 

75 

65.5 

96 

60 

84 

80.5 

96.5 

7 

76.5 

65.5 

11.5 

15.5 

26 

44 

42.5 

85 , 

4 

68 

31.5 

38 

90.5 

40.5 

35.5 

11 

25.5 

24 

86 

76.5 

43 

7 

4 

7.5 

15.5 

9 

9 

68.5 

6 

87 

50 

83.5 

49 

47 

83 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

16 

88 

72 

68 

57.5 

90.5 

18.5 

94 

81.5 

86  1 

90  i 

93 

89 

72 

79.5 

66.5 

64.5 

41.5 

91 

86 

78.5 

81 

95 

90 

9.5 

17.5 

57.5 

70 

36 

4 

26  1 

3.5  i 

8 

4 

91 

39 

68 

41 

30 

29.5 

68  i 

65  1 

60 

67 

58 

92 

39 

54 

31.5 

97 

95.5 

68 

83 

60 

82.5 

87 

93 

72 

13 

66.5 

30  1 

36 

40.5  i 

18 

11 

12 

13 

94 

29 

13 

44.5 

38 

23.5  1 

96 

96 

96 

93.5 

72 

95 

57 

4.5 

66.5 

76 

41.5 

87.5 

91 

95 

86.5 

85 

96 

39 

43  i 

57.5 

22.5 

41.5 

76 

46 

23 

10.5 

28 

97 

9.5 

68 

7 

38 

4.5 

63 

60 

54 

51 

26 

Measurement  of  Communications  Ability 

Communications  ability  is  measured  through  its  components — ^verbal 
comprehenaon,  oral  communications  abiUty,  and  written  communica* 
tions  aWlity. 

The  Verbal  Comprehension  Test,  used  to  measure  that  component, 
has  a reliability  coefficient  of  .83,  based  on  535  industrial  job  applicants; 
validity  based  on  1 70  prison  inmates  is  a .83  correlation  with  the  total 
mental  factors  “IQ”  of  the  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity.^  Nu- 
merical results  and  rank  order  obtained  from  the  verbal  comprehenaon 
test  are  presented  in  Table  38. 

Oral  communications  ability  and  written  communications  abiUty  were 
measured  by  the  customer  and  supplier  questionnaires.  The  results  and 
their  rank  order  are  shown  in  Table  39  and  Table  40. 

Total  component  ranks  of  communications  aHUty  and  their  total  rank 
order  are  presented  in  Table  41.  A rank  summary  of  communications 
ability  and  the  component  traits  comprising  communicaticois  al^ity  is 
contained  in  Table  42. 

* More  detailed  dtscusston  can  be  found  in  Examiner*s  Manual,  Employee  Aptitude 
Survey,  Test  1 — Verbal  Comprehension,  pp.  1—4. 
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Table  38, — Verbal  eomprehenHon 


Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

1 

10 

91 

34 

22 

31.  5 

2 

17 

65.  5 

35 

14 

84 

3 

22 

31.  5 

36.. . 

18 

59  5 

4 

10 

91 

37.. 

15 

78.5 

5 

21 

41.5 

38  

23 

23.  5 

6 

29 

2.5 

39 

21 

41.5 

7 

25 

12.5 

40 

15 

78.5 

8 

17 

65.5 

41 

23 

23.5 

9 

21 

41.5 

42.. 

19 

52.5 

10 . 

9 

93.5 

43 

21 

41.5 

11 ...... ., 

18 

49.5 

4-4 

25 

12.5 

12.. 

10 

91 

4S 

16 

71.5 

13 

21 

41.5 

46.. 

16 

71. 5 

14 

23 

23.  5 

47 

26 

7 

15 

20 

48.5 

48 

22 

31.5 

16 

23 

23.  5 

49 

25 

12.5 

17 

25 

12.5 

50 

22 

31.5 

18 

19 

52.5 

51 

21 

41.5 

19 

30 

1 

52 

18 

59.5 

20 

16 

71.5 

53 

19 

52.5 

21 

26 

7 

54 

16 

71.5 

22 

22 

31.5 

55 

28 

4.5 

23 

11 

88.5 

56 

19 

52.5 

24 

24 

18 

57 

25 

12.5 

25 

15 

78.5 

58 

23 

23.5 

26..  . ..... 

21 

41.5 

59 

16 

71.5 

27 ....... . 

21 

41.5 

60 

25 

12.5 

28 

24 

18 

61 

17 

65.5 

29 

17 

65.  5 

62 

13 

87 

30 

15 

78.5 

63 

24 

18 

31 

19 

52.  5 

64 

21 

41.  5 

32 

14 

84 

65 

21 

41.5 

33 

6 

96 

66 

18 

59.  5 

Business 


67. .  . . 

68.. .. 

69.. .. 

70. .  . . 

71 .. . . 

72.. .. 

73.. .. 

74.. .. 

75 . .  . . 
76  ... 

77.. .. 

78 .. . . 

79.. .. 

80. .  . . 
81 ... . 
82.... 

83.. .. 

84.. .. 

85 .. . . 

86.. .. 

87.. .. 

88. . .. 

89.. .. 

90.. .. 

91 .. . . 

92.. .. 

93.. .. 

94.. .. 

95 .. . . 

96.. .. 

97.. .. 


Score  range^  5 to  30;  score  mean,  19.19;  score  median,  18. 


Table  39, — Oral  eommunieatUme  tAUity 


Score 


22 

15 

15 
29 
11 
20 
14 
25 

9 

18 

28 

23 

19 

14 

22 

21 

14 

16 
23 
18 

25 
16 
18 

26 
7 
5 

18 

16 

21 

23 

22 


Rank 


31.5 

78.5 

78.5 

2.5 

88.5 

48.5 
84 

12.5 

93.5 

59.5 

4.5 

23.5 

52.5 
84 

31.5 

41.5 
84 

71.5 

23.5 

59.5 

12.5 

71.5 

59.5 
7 

95 

97 

59.5 

71.5 

41.5 

23.5 

31.5 


P 

i 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

Rank 

Business 

Score 

i- 

i. 

z 

1 

4.07 

19 

17 

3.44 

71.5 

33 

3.  71 

2.  

4.05 

20 

18 

3. 90 

31.  5 

34 

3.  56 

F 

3 

3.60 

56 

19. . . 

3. 42 

74.5 

35 

3.77 

y 

4 

3*  90 

31.5 

20 

3. 87 

36 

36 

3.  30 

5 

3.  86 

37.5 

21 

4. 33 

6,  5 

37 

4. 29 

6 

4.83 

1 

22 

3.  61 

54.5 

38 

3, 57 

7 

3.  36 

78 

23 

3.47 

69.  5 

39 

3.  84 

\ 

8 

4.09 

17 

24 

2.92 

95 

40 

4. 27 

9 

3. 15 

89 

25 

3 50 

66.  5 

41 . . ^ 

3.90 

10 

4.  67 

3 

26 

4.38 

5 

42 

3. 25 

r 

i 

11 

3.48 

68 

27 . • 

2.  45 

97 

43.. 

4. 24 

1 

12 

3. 96 

25 

28 

3.  33 

82 

44 

4.43 

13 

3, 56 

58.5 

29 

3. 70 

50.  5 

45 

3.  86 

14 

4.13 

14.  5 

30 

3.  33 

82 

46 

3. 35 

t 

15 

3. 75 

44 

31 

3.70 

50.5 

47 

3.  53 

2 

16 

4.13 

14.5 

32 

3. 33 

82 

48 

3.  52 

Rank 


48 

58.5 
43 

85.5 
8 

57 

39 

9 

31.5 


10 

4 

37.5 
79 

62.5 
64 


Table  continued  on  next  Page. 
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Table  39*— Oral  communieatione  ability — ConUnued 


Table  40* — Written  eommunieaUon*  abOUy 
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Table  41* — Cammunieoftotu  abUi^  tofols  or ! rank  order 


Business 

Total 

Rank 

Business 

Total 

Rank 

Business 

Total 

Rank 

1 

162 

62 

34 

125*5 

35 

67 

203 

77 

2 

110 

28 

35.... 

166 

64 

68 

136 

38 

3 

165.5 

68 

36*....... 

^3. 1 

84 

69 

148 

49.5 

4 

158 

59*5 

37 

94 

23 

70 

152 

51 

5 

80 

16 

38 

143 

45 

71  . 

270 

97 

6 

33.5 

4 

39 

172.5 

66 

72 

137.5 

40.5 

7 

118.5 

30.5 

40 

135.  5 

37 

73 

177 

69 

8 

155.5 

55 

41 

61 

12 

74 

38.5 

5 

9 

141 

44 

42 

237.5 

88 

75 

231*5 

86 

10 

192.5 

71 

43. 

118.  5 

30.5 

76 

197 

73 

11 

137.5 

40.5 

44 

19*5 

1 

77 

74 

14 

12 

197*5 

74.5 

45 

158.5 

61 

78 

175 

67 

13 

124.5 

34 

46 

210 

79.5 

79 

147 

48 

14 

47 

6 

47 

136.5 

39 

80 

240 

90 

15 

103 

25 

48 

156.5 

56 

81 

139.5 

43 

16 

59.5 

11 

49 

119 

32 

82 

71.5 

13 

17 

91*5 

20 

50  

157*5 

58 

83. ..... . 

257.5 

94.5 

18 

138 

42 

51 

157 

57 

84 

170 

65 

19 1 

93.5 

21*5 

52.  

146.5 

47 

85 

58 

7.5 

20 

152.5 

52 

53 

112 

29 

86 

194*5 

72 

21 

28.5 

3 

54 

257*5 

94.5 

87 

27.5 

2 

22 

90 

19 

55 i 

57 

10 

88 1 

215 

81.5 

23 

215 

81.5 

56 

198 

76 

89 

223 

84 

24 

158 

59*5 

57 .. 

144 

33 

! 90 

51 

8 

25 

235 

87 

58 

93.5 

21.5 

91 ...... . 

210 

79.5 

26 

85.5 

17*5 

59 

207*5 

78 

92 

262 

96 

... 

154.5 

54 

60 

75.5 

15 

93 

102.5 

24 

28 

105 

27 

61. 

223 

84 

94 

257 

93 

29 

197.5 

74.5 

62 

238 

89 

95. 

134.5 

36 

30 

249.5 

92 

63 

164 

62 

96.. 

48 

7.5 

31 

148 

49.5 

64 

85.5 

17.5 

97 

124 

33 

23 

242.  5 

91 

65. 

153 

53 

33 

186 

70 

66........ 

103.5 

26 

Score  range,  19.5  to  270;  score  mean,  147.5;  score  median,  148. 

Table  42* — Summary  of  commimicatlofu  a6jf4j^  ron^ 


Business 

Verbal 

comprehension 

Oral  com* 
munications 
ability 

Written  com* 
1 munica^ns 
abiUtjr 

Gommunica- 
tions  ability 

1 

1 

91 

19 

52 

62 

2 

65.5 

20 

24.5 

28 

3 

31.5 

56 

89 

68 

4 

91 

31.5 

35.5 

59.5 

41.5 

37.5 

1 

16 

6 

2.5 

1 

30 

4 

7 

12.5 

78 

28 

30.5 

8 

65.5 

17 

73 

55 

9 

41.5 

89 

10.5 

44 

10 

93.5 

3 

96 

71 

11 

49.5 

68 

20 

40.5 

12 

91 

25 

81.5 

74.5 

13 

41.  5 

5R5 

24.5 

34 

14 

23.5 

14.5 

9 

6 

15 

48.5 

44 

10.5 

25 

16 

23.  5 

14.5 

21.5 

11 

17 

12.5 

71.5 

7.5 

20 

18 

52.5 

31.5 

54 

42 

19 

1 

74.5 

18 

21.5 

Table  continued  on  next  page* 
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Table  continued  on  next  page* 
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Measurement  of  Technical  Knowledge 

Technical  knowledge  was  measured  solely  by  the  judgment  ratings 
of  customers  and  suppliers.  Results  are  presented  in  Table  43. 

A rank  summary  of  the  five  characteristics,  the  characteristics’  total 
rank,  and  the  success  rank  of  each  business  are  presented  in  Table  44. 


Table  44t — Summary  of  $uc<x»$  rank^  rank  of  eharaeteri$tic*t  and  toud 

churacieristies^  rank  order 


Businfss 

Success 

Drive 

Thinking 

ability 

Human 

relations 

ability 

Com- 

muni- 

cations 

ability 

Techni- 

cs 

knowl- 

edge 

Total 

charac- 

teristics 

1 

50 

32 

5a  5 

64 

62 

19 

43 

2 

38 

34 

20 

48 

28 

34.5 

29 

3 

89 

88 

21 

88 

68 

86 

78 

4 

48 

11 

11 

36 

59.5 

34.5 

24 

5 

1 29 

10 

19 

31 

16 

28 

14 

6 

’ 31 

36 

27 

67 

4 

24 

26 

7 

11 

51 

59 

29 

30.5 

46 

39  1 

8 

85 

39 

97 

76 

55 

64.5 

72.5  i 

9 

3 

40.5 

5 

38 

44 

31.5 

27  1 

10 

76 

50 

86.5 

59 

71 

33 

64 

11.... 

5 

24 

9 

19 

40.5 

12 

15 

12 

88 

92 

74 

81 

74.5 

89 

88 

13 

39 

52 

64 

53 

34 

16.5 

40  ’ 

14 

33 

22 

30 

20 

6 

14.5 

11  : 

15 

8 

1 

28.5 

35 

25 

16.5 

16  j 

16 

42 

71 

69 

25 

11 

40 

41  1 

17 

1 

31 

2 

11.5 

20 

5 

8 

18 

84 

97 

50.5 

92 

42 

63 

76 

19.... 

19 

70 

1 

27 

21.5 

26 

22 

20 

35 

49 

89 

65 

52 

76.5 

72.5 

21 

16 

65 

45 

37 

3 

38 

33 

22 

6 

17 

13.5 

22 

19 

9.5 

9 

23.... 

67 

47.5 

43 

11.5 

81.5 

9.5 

34 

24 

55 

60 

53 

89 

59.5 

59 

67.5 

25 

6f 

53 

36 

23 

87 

42 

50  ; 

26 

52 

75 

34.5 

45 

17.5 

90.5 

55  j 

27 

20 

15 

16 

9 

54 

13 

17  ! 

28.... 

14 

8 

15 

5 

27 

6.5 

5.5 

29 

56 

93 

76 

82 

74.5 

93 

90 

30 

72 

87 

81 

83 

92 

90.5 

93 

31 

63 

83 

96 

75 

49.5 

46 

77 

32 

69 

78 

57.5 

78 

91 

97 

87 

33 

77 

9 

22 

21 

70 

22 

21 

34 

57 

27 

17 

2 

35 

4 

10 

35 

60 

67 

48 

32 

64 

18 

44 

36 

68 

74 

32 

77 

84 

14.5 

58 

37 

79 

19 

40 

40 

23 

54.5 

31 

38.... .......... 

71 

35 

34.5 

66 

45 

3 

32 

39 

51 

56 

61 

55 

66 

46 

59 

40 

27 

6 

13.5 

41 

37 

38 

20 

41 

2 

13 

32 

33 

12 

38 

19 

42 

47 

58.5 

86.5 

46 

88 

46 

71 

43 

34 

58.5 

28.5 

39 

30.5 

40 

36 

44...... 

13 

5 

7 

10 

1 

1 

1 

45 

75 

29 

32 

70 

61 

8 

37 

46 

54 

94 

62.5 

74 

79.5 

67.5 

82 

47 

61 

45 

55 

73 

39 

20.5 

45 

48 

70 

84.5 

88 

51 

56 

76 

79  1 

Table  continued  on  page. 
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Ta&le  44* — Summary  of  $ucee$$  rankf  rank  of  ebaraeteristiest  and  ioud 
ekaratteri$tie$f  rank  order — Continued 


Business 

Success 

Drive 

Thi^ng 

ability 

Human 

relations 

ability 

Com- 

muni- 

cations 

ability 

Techni- 

cal 

knowl- 

edge 

Total 

charac- 

teristics 

49 

9 

72.5 

70.5 

17 

32 

41 

46 

50 

53 

68 

72.5 

63 

58 

46 

65 

51 

45 

76 

41 

47 

57 

30 

53 

52 

30 

57 

78 

79 

47 

81 

75 

53 

32 

61.5 

39 

69 

29 

28 

42 

54 

94 

89 

77 

86 

94.5 

94 

97 

55 

90 

40.5 

26 

30 

10 

62 

30 

56 

97 

78 

69 

94 

76 

66 

84 

57 

46 

63 

44 

61 

33 

46 

51 

58 

62 

54 

52 

56.5 

21.5 

52.5 

48 

59 

96 

95 

94 

91 

78 

70 

92 

60 

23 

86 

«.5 

62 

15 

70 

62 

61 

24 

81 

95 

90 

84 

84 

94 

62 

83 

43 

90 

1 

89 

48 

60 

63 

64 

25 

25 

97 

62 

82 

61 

64.... 

10 

2 

32 

18 

17.5 

25 

12 

65 

43 

46 

47 

49.5 

53 

64.5 

54 

66 

15 

23 

18 

68 

26 

28 

28 

67 

74 

66 

85 

80 

77 

92 

86 

68 

17 

7 

6 

3 

38 

6.5 

4 

69 

37 

44 

49 

56.5 

49.5 

51 

52 

70 

87 

33 

67.5 

54 

51 

31.5 

49 

71 

93 

90 

83 

71 

97 

95.5 

95 

72 

40 

30 

24 

44 

40.5 

70 

38 

73 

44 

26 

65 

52.5 

69 

76.5 

57 

74 

12 

21 

8 

7 

5 

20.5 

5.5 

75 

78 

64 

66 

34 

86 

72 

69 

76 

82 

82 

42 

84 

73 

9.5.5 

80 

77 

18 

20 

67.5 

15 

14 

36 

25 

78 

81 

96 

72.5 

96 

67 

83 

89 

79 

41 

84.5 

75 

52 

48 

61 

67.5 

80 

73 

72.5 

80 

49.5 

90 

85 

81 

81 

95 

38 

46 

14 

43 

52.5 

35 

82 

22 

12 

12 

8 

13 

23 

7 

83 

66 

47.5 

56 

60 

94.5 

54.5 

66 

84 

25 

80 

54 

42.5 

65 

57 

63 

85 

92 

14 

4 

24 

7.5 

46 

13 

86 

28 

55 

83 

6 

72 

56 

56 

87 

7 

3 

23 

16 

2 

2 

3 

88 

80 

91 

93 

93 

81.5 

79.5 

96 

89 

86 

61.5 

79 

95 

84 

79.5 

85 

90 

4 

16 

3 

4 

8 

11 

2 

91 

59 

28 

91 

58 

79.5 

78 

74 

92 

91 

69 

83 

87 

96 

97 

91 

93 

49 

18 

10 

13 

24 

60 

18 

94 

58 

37 

92 

72 

93 

88 

33 

95 

36 

77 

57.5 

85 

36 

67.5 

70 

96 

21 

4 

37 

28 

7.5 

74 

23 

97 

26 

42 

60 

26 

33 

1 

1 

73 

1 

47 
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Reiationship  of  Hueeess  to  the 
Five  Churaeteristies 


Coefficient  of  Rank  Correlations — Computations  of  Rank  Correla- 
tions— Rank  Correlation  Analysis 


After  obtaining  rank  orders  for  party-at-interest  satisfaction  and  in- 
tensity of  characteristics,  it  became  possible  to  compute  rank  correlations 
to  test  for  relationships  between  success  and  the  five  characteristics. 


Coefficient  of  Rank  Correlations 

The  coefficient  of  rank  correlations  was  computed  from  the  formula : ' 


rf-X_  6Sd^ 
n{n=*-l) 

In  order  to  test  the  statistical  significance  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
rank  correlation,  the  standard  error  of  the  estimate  was  calculated  from 
the  formula : 


pr= 


\_ 

VfTM 


Substituting  the  sample  size,  97,  in  the  above  formula  produces  a stand- 
ard eiTor  of  the  estimate  of  .102.  Standard  error  divided  into  the  rank 
correlation  (obtained  by  the  r'  formula)  provides  the  test  for  significance. 
For  example,  the  .489  rank  correlation  of  creative  thinking  compared  to 

^ Rank  correlation  was  used  instead  of  a parametric  analysis  because  of  the  widdy 
varying  numerical  measuring  systems  employed  in  the  study.  In  addition,  rank 
correlation  is  not  subject  to  distortion  by  material  departures  from  normality  that 
might  be  introduced  in  the  study  because  of  the  varying  sizes  and  types  of  businesses 
surveyed. 
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satisfaction  of  parties-at-interest  is  more  than  four  times  the  standard 
error  of  the  estimate,  indicating  the  correlaticai  to  be  significant.  In 
additicHi,  ^ is  significant  at  the  5 percent  level  when  r^  is  greater  than 
.200. 


Computation  of  Rank  Correlations 

In  order  to  measure  part  of  the  relationship  between  parties*at-interest 
satisfaction  and  the  five  characteristics  and  ^eir  component  traits,  rank 
correlations  were  computed.  Table  45  presents  the  results. 

After  identifying  the  relationship  of  each  characteristic  to  success,  the 
ranks  for  each  small  business  manager’s  characteristics  were  then  totaled, 
and  these  totals  were  ranked  to  produce  a sum  total  of  the  interaction  of 
the  characteristics.  The  total  rank  order  of  characteristics  was  then 
corrdated  to  parties*at-interest  satisfaction.  These  computations  pro- 
duced a rank  correlation  of  .628. 

Tabte  ^^r~-Rank  eorreiatimt  of  partie$^l4ntere$t  to  eharoeteristies 


Characteristics  and  componott  traits 


Correlation 


Ihive. 


Responubtlity. 
VifTor, 


Initiative 

Persistence 

Health 


Thinking  ability. 


Original  thinking 

Critical  thinking 


Creative  thinking 

Anatyti'.'at  thinking 

Human  relations  ability 


Ascendancy 

Emotional  stability 

Sociability i . . 

Cautiousness 

Personal  rdations 

Gonrideration 

Cheerfulness 

Cooperation , 

Tactfulness 


Communications  ability. 


Verbal  comprehension 

Oral  communications  atulity 

Written  communications  abitity 

Technical  knowledge 
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I Multiple  and  partial  correlations  were  computed  on  party-at-interest 

I success  rank  as  they  related  to  the  ranks  of  the  five  characteristics.  The 

I multiple  correlation  is  .674,  and  the  multiple  coefficient  of  determination 

(R*)  is  45J4  percent.  Although  the  coefficient  suggests  that  the  corre- 
lation  is  statistically  significant,  only  45 percent  of  the  variance  in  the 
measure  of  success  is  explained  by  the  five  characteristics.  The  remain- 
ing 54J4  percent  of  the  variance  comes  from  unknown  causes — probably 
I because  the  measuring  devices  for  parties-at-interest  and  characteristics 

^ do  not  provide  highly  accurate  measures.  Another  causal  factor  prob- 

' ably  would  be  the  differences  in  business  environment  among  the 

businesses  surveyed. 


Table  46^-^^arti^d  correlation  anely§i$ 


i 

P-h. 


it 

r 

£. 


t 

i 

i 

i 
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Variable 


Correlation 


Success  correlated  to : 


Drive 

Thinking  ability 

Human  relations  ability 
Communications  ability 
Technical  knowledge. . . 


-0. 032 
-.012 
.193 
.401 
.124 


Drive  correlated  to; 


Thintdng  ability . , , 

Human  Nations  ability 

Communications  ability 

Technical  knowledge 

Thinking  ability  correlated  to; 

Human  relations  ability 

Communications  ability.  

Techmcal  knowledge 

Human  relations  ability  correlated  to: 

Communications  ability 

Technical  knowledge 

Communications  ability  correlated  to; 

Technical  knowledge 


.286 

.334 

.078 

.160 


.020 

.292 

.320 


.081 

.266 


.043 


The  partial  ccrrelations  obtained  in  the  analysis  are  presented  in  Table 
46.  The  partial  correlation  analysis  of  the  relation  between  success  and 
the  five  characteristics  produces  a range  from  — .012  to  .40.;  however, 
the  multiple  correlation  is  .674.  This  difference  in  correlation  seems  to 
bolster  the  contention  that  small  business  managers  are  the  total  inter- 
action of  all  their  personality  traits  rather  than  the  sum  total  of  their 
personality  traits. 
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Rank  Correlation  Analysis 

In  addition,  in  the  rank  correlation  analysis,  all  five  characteristics 
were  agnificantly  rank  correlated  to  success  (not  so  in  the  partial  anal- 
ysis) ; yet  not  all  component  traits  of  the  characteristics  were  significantly 
correlated.  For  example,  in  the  human  relations  ability  characteristic, 
the  traits  of  ascendancy,  emotional  stability,  sociability,  cautiousness,  and 
personal  relations  are  not  significantly  correlated  to  success  at  the  5 
percent  level.  Yet  human  relations  ability  is  .532  rank  correlated  to 
success.  This  would  also  seem  to  indicate  that  anall  business  managers 
are  the  product  of  personality  trait  interaction. 

The  .628  correlation  does  assume,  however,  that  the  five  character- 
Utics  are  of  equal  weight  in  determining  success;  but  it  is  not  possible  at 
this  time  to  identify  the  degree  to  which  each  characteristic  contributes 
to  success.  A rather  arbitrary  weight  was  assigned  to  each  characteristic 
in  an  attempt  to  test  the  effect  on  the  rank  correlation  results.  Assuming 
that  drive,  rather  than  technical  knowledge,  contributes  more  to  success, 
the  rank  orders  of  the  five  characteristics  were  multiplied  as  follows: 
drive  was  multiplied  by  3 ; thinking  ability,  by  2 ; human  relations  abil- 
ity, by  2;  communications  ability,  by  2;  and  technical  knowledge,  by  1. 
The  totals  were  then  arranged  in  rank  order  and  correlated  to  success, 
producing  a correlation  of  .623,  which  varies  little  frcmi  the  correlation 
obtained  by  equal  wei^ting.  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  no  matter 
what  weighting  system  is  applied  to  the  characteristics,  the  rank  correla- 
tion results  will  continue  to  be  most  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 
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ConeluBUmB 

Hypothesis  Is  Valid — Reasons  Previous  Attempts  Failed — Future 
Studies  Indicated 


The  results  of  this  study  provided  the  basis  for  several  conclusions,  and 
tney  indicate  the  potential  worth  of  additional  investigations  in  this  gen- 
eral area. 

Hypothesis  Is  Valid 

i The  empirical  data  gathered  by  this  study  validates  the  hypothesis 

• that  successful  buanessmen  possess  superior  amounts  of  certain  personal- 

? ity  characteristics.  The  five  characteristics  studied — drive,  thinking 

ability,  human  relations  ability,  communications  ability,  and  technical 
knowledge — showed  a s^nificant  rank  correlation  to  success;  and  an 
: Interaction  measure  of  the  whole  group  of  characteristics  produced  a 

.674  multiple  correladon  to  success.  This  Indicates  that  45^  percent 
of  ^he  difference  in  success  of  the  97  small  business  managers  surveyed 
results  from  differences  in  the  extent  to  which  they  possess  the  five  char- 
acteristics. Also,  an  additional  part  of  the  unexplained  difference  In 
success  probably  results  from  inaccuracies  in  the  measuring  devices  used. 

The  five  characteristics  tested  in  the  survey  can  be  named,  then,  as 
important  contributors  to  the  success  of  small  business  managers.  And 
because  management  functions  are  performed  in  all  businesses,  regard- 
less of  size,  it  is  quite  likely  that  these  characteristics  are  important  con- 

[ tributors  to  any  butiness  manj^er’s  success. 

{ 

Reasons  Previous  Attempts  Failed 

Previous  attempts  to  identify  personality  factors  of  business  manager 
success  have  failed  largely  because  of  two  basic  weaknesses:  the  criteria 
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of  success  were  inadequate,  and  the  investigators  failed  to  measure  the 
interaction  of  personality  traits. 

Previous  studies  have  used  various  criteria,  such  as  profit;  but  in  each 
instance  the  criteria  were  only  a small  part  of  the  total  party-at-interest 
satisfaction.  Use  of  only  profit  does  not  appear  to  be  realistic  when  one 
considers  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  management  is  to  operate  a busi- 
ness that  in  addition  to  making  a profit  will  also  serve  the  social  goal  of 
satisfying  human  wants  and  needs.  Using  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties- 
at-interest  to  gage  success  would  seem  to  be  a more  valid  approach. 

Previous  studies  also  failed  to  measure  interaction  of  traits.  People 
are  an  amalgam  of  tr^ts  which  modify,  intensify,  and  reduce  each  other 
in  their  interaction.  Measuring  a trait  and  not  its  interaction  with  other 
traits  distorts  the  contribution  it  makes  to  business  manager  success. 
By  measuring  interaction,  this  study  overcame  the  weakness  of  previous 
tests,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  traits  measured  as  the  com- 
ponents of  the  five  characteristics  are  not  all  inclusive.  Much  more 
investigation  will  be  needed  to  pinpoint  all  of  the  component  traits  of 
these  characteristics.  Also,  more  investigation  will  be  needed  to  deter- 
mine if  there  are  additional  characteristics. 

This  study  has_not  solved  the  identity  of  all  contributors  to  business 
manager  success,  but  it  has  opened  several  previous  bottlenecks  and 
pointed  the  way  to  future  development  of  knowledge  in  this  field. 

That  there  are  other  variables  which  contribute  to  the  success  of  small 
business  managers  seems  a reasonable  assumption.  The  buriness  envi- 
ronment, for  example,  is  probably  of  major  importance.  A small  busi- 
ness manager  who  operates  in  an  environment  of  intensive  competition 
would  encounter  more  difficulties  in  satisfying  his  parties- at-intere$t  than 
would  a manager  meeting  less  competition.  Future  studies  would  do 
well  to  identify  and  measure  such  variables.  (To  overcome,  to  a degree, 
the  environment  variable,  the  survey  should  probably  deal  with  small 
businesses  of  the  same  type. ) 


Future  Studies  Indicated 

The  results  of  this  study — showing  that  certain  personal  character- 
istics are  important  contributors  to  success — have  certain  implications 
for  the  business  community.  It  would  seem  reasonable  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  future  business  managers  provide  for  the  development  of  these 
characteristics.  Colleges  and  universities  offering  business  administra- 
tion curricula  would  do  well  to  evaluate  their  courses  as  they  relate  to 
these  five  characteristics.  A suggested  curriculum  designed  to  develop 
the  characteristics  among  future  business  managers  would  seem  worth- 
while. Business  training  programs  would  also  do  well  to  consider  these 
characteristics  in  training  management  persc  nel. 
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The  screening  process  for  hiring  and  promoting  business  managers 
should  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  five  characteristics.  And  it  would 
also  be  worthwhile  to  design  devices  that  more  accurately  measure  the 
characteristics. 

These  are  only  a few  areas  of  investigation  in  which  the  contributors 
to  manager  success  might  be  studied.  Refinements  are  seemingly  limit- 
less. In  addition,  developments  can  definitely  increase  the  efficiency 
of  business  management;  and  this  in  turn  ino^ases  the  satisfaction  of 
parties-at-interest,  which  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  business. 
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Appendix  A 


Questionnaire  for  Management 

Name  of  firm: 


Location: 

I.  Ovnners: 


I 


1.  Average  yearly  profit  for  last  10  years  (approximately) : $ 

2.  How  many  times  in  the  last  10  years  has  this  amount  varied  by 

more  than  50%,  and  by  how  much  (approximate  percent^e) : 
Times  %. 

3.  This  profit  compared  with  other  stores  the  same  size  in  your  field 

is:  Very  h^h Above  average Avera^ Below 

aver£^ Very  tow 

4.  What  is  the  approximate  total  net  worth  of  the  business  (assets 

minus  liabilities)  ? $ 

5.  Do  you  think  this  business  will  be  operating  10  years  from  now? 

Yes No 

If  no,  why? 

6.  In  10  years,  the  dollar  volume  of  this  business  should:  Increase 

Stay  the  same Decrease Approximately  how  much 

decrease  or  increase  do  you  expect.,  % 

7.  Are  you  the  owner  as  well  as  the  manager?  Yes No. 

8.  How  many  hours  a week  do  you  aver£^  working  at  the  buri- 

ness?  hours  per  week. 


9.  Do  you  enjoy  your  work?  There  is  no  other  work  I would  rather  | 

do 1 like  it  very  much It’s  all  right I don’t  like  ! 

it,  but  it’s  a living. 1 despise  it ! 
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10.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  business  as  a part  of  the  community? 

With  pride A way  of  making  a living No  particular 

feeling 

11.  If  you  could  make  25^  more  money  workii^  for  someone  else, 

would  you?  Yes_ No 

12*  If  you  are  the  owner,  vdiy  have  you  continued  operations  in  this 
bu^ess? 


n.  Community: 


1.  Tist  the  local  oiganizations  of  vdiich  you  are  a member.  If  an 
officer,  indicate  office  you  hold  or  have  held. 


2.  List  oiganizations  other  than  local  of  which  you  are  a member. 
If  an  officer,  indicate  office  you  hold  or  have  held. 


3.  List  the  committees  or  drives  you  have  participated  in  durii^  the 
past  2 years. 


4.  Do  you  contribute  to  charities?  Yes No 

Approximate  yearly  amount:  $ 

5.  Do  you  usually  attend  the  fund-raising  dinners,  bazaars,  etc.,  that 

you  are  asked  to  attend?  Most M^y Few 

None 

6.  Do  you  usually  buy  advertisii^  space  in  school  newspapers  or  year- 
book? Yes No Other  publications,  not  includii:^ 

commercial  media.  Yes No 

7.  Do  you  ever  allow  local  oiganizations  to  place  notices  in  your 

business  (fund-raising  advertisements,  March  of  Dimes  contmners, 
etc.)  ? Yes No 

8.  How  active  are  you  in  local  politics?  Very  active Ac- 
tive  Just  vote Inactive 

9.  Have  you  ever  held  a political  podtion?  Yes No 

If  yes  what  office  or  podtion? 
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10.  Have  you  ever  been  called  to  serve  on  jury  duty?  Yes i 

No Did  you  serve  when  called?  Yes No If  • 

not,  why? 


11.  Do  you  think  your  property  tax  evaluatbn  is  fair?  Yes 

No If  no,  high low 

12.  In  which  of  the  following  elections  do  you  normally  vote? 

City County State National School  board 


HI.  Governments  t 

i 


1.  Do  you  ercr  communicate  with  State  or  Federal  officials?  Yes 

No If  yes,  is  it  on  your  own  initiative?  Yes No 

2.  Do  you  currently  support,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  lobbying  group? 

Yes No 

3.  Do  you  prepare  your  own  income  tax  reports?  Yes No 

If  not,  who  does  (attorney,  C.P.A.,  tax  accountant,  ete.)  ? 


4.  Do  you  think  you  are  taking  all  possible  items  that  are  tax  deduct- 
ible? Yes No_ 

5.  Have  you  ever  been  called  in  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for 

a conference  about  your  income  tax?  Yes No What 

was  the  reason  for  the  conference? 


What  was  the  outcome  of  the  conference? 


! 


A 

i 


3 


i 

I 

3 


6.  Have  you  ever  paid  a penalty  on  your  local.  State,  or  Federal  taxes?  j 

Yes No- If  yes,  which i 

7.  Have  you  ever  been  censured  or  reprimimded  by  tax  officials?  \ 


IV.  Employees: 


1. 

2. 


Ncane 


7. 


3. 


8. 


4. 


5. 


9. 

10. 
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Address 


Address 


V.  Suppliers; 


Name 


VI.  Creditors; 

Name  of  bank  used  by  the  business 

Vn.  Customers; 

Approximate  total  number  of  customers: 
Name 


t 


Appendix  B 


Ciutomer  Survey 


Name  of  firm: 


Location: 


I.  Please  rank  the  above-named  firm  by  placing  a V in  the  appropriate 
column: 


Very  high 

] Above  average  | 

1 

Below  average 

Very  low 

None 

Not  applicable 

Comments 

1 . of  location  - 

2.  Qjuality  of  goods  or  services  - * - 

3*  Variety  of  choice  of  goods  or  services 

4*  Qjuantity  of  goods  or  services 

5.  Appearance  of  establishment: 

a^  Neatness  

Cleanliness  --  

c-  Spaciousness 

d-  Uniformity  of  appearance^  ^ , 

64.  Number  of  hours  a day  the  business  is  open , 

1.  Number  of  days  in  a week  the  business  is 

npeti.  . . . . . 

8.  Management's  knowlec^e  of  product  or 
service- 

9-  Availability  of  latest  fashion  or  style. . , , v , 

.. 

10.  Sneed  of  service * ^ . 

11-  nestige  of  business 

12t  Adequacy  of  merchandise  display 

13.  Customer  services: 

a,  Liiberal  credit  policy 

b.  Lava  wav 

c*  Delivery 

d-  Product  guaranty 

c-  After  guaranty  repairs 

f*  l^oduct  return  policies 

g-  Purchase  bonuses  (trading  stamps^  etc»)< 

14*  Satisfaction  of  customer  complaints. 

1 5u  Availability  of  narkincr  &cilides 

1 6*  Oualitv  of  advertisincr . . . 

17.  Dependability  of  business 

Table  continued  on  next  page. 
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Comments 
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A 
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18.  Rank  of  this  business*  overall*  in  relation  to 

other  businesses  in  its  fidd 

19.  Enmloyees; 

a.  ^owledge  of  product  or  service 

b.  Attitude: 


1,  Helpfal 

2.  Friendly 

c.  Appearance 

20.  Price  of  goods  or  services . . . 

21.  Sales  pressure 

22.  Traffic  congestion: 

a.  Street 

b.  Sidewalk  in  firont  of  store 

c Inside  store 


II.  How  would  you  tank  di<;  following  characteristics  of  die  owner  or 
man^^er: 


Very  high 

Above  average 

Average 

Below  average 

Very  low 

None 

Not  applicable 

Comments 

1.  'niinking  ability; 

a.  Creative  (or^;inaUty) 

bv  Analytical  logical  reasoning) 

2.  Ability  to  conununicate:  ''  1 

a.  Oral 

bv  Written 

3.  Drive  OT  energy: 

a.  Initiative 

bv  Persistence i 

c.  Health 

4.  Human  rdations  ability; 

a.  Consideration  of  other  people 

b^  Cheerfal  nature 

c*  Gooperatioii  with  other  people 

(I4  Tactfblness ■ 

5,  Manages  technical  knowledge  of  his  type 
of  busmen- 

III.  Is  this  business  air  conditioned?  Yes  No, 

IV.  Additional  comments 
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Appendix  € 

Questionnaire  for  Suppliers 

Name  of  firm 

Location 


I.  Place  a V in  the  column  that  best  represents  the  above  customer  of  your 
firm: 


I 

8* 

4^ 

1 

1 

Very  low  | 

Below  average  | 

Average  | 

Above  average  | 

Very  high  | 

Comments 

1.  Number  of  emergency  orders 

2*  Normal  size  of  orders * * v * . ^ * 

3,  Usual  leng^  of  ttoe  customer  notifies  you 
in  advance  of  his  needs 1 

4..  Promptness  in  payment  of  act^unfs 

5-  Overall  evaluation  as  a customer * 

6.  Fairness 

7.  Rcceptiveness  to  suggestions  4^4  

84  Expectation  of  gifts  as  ^leciat  fr^vors. ....... 

?4  Con vcn i ence  of  fetcilitics  for  receiving  goods  4 . 

Continued  on  next  page* 
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II.  How  would  you  rank  the  following  characteristics  of  the  owner  or 
manager: 


Not  applicable 

None 

Below  'age 

Average 

Above  average 

Very  high 

Comments 

1.  Thinking  ability; 

a.  Creative  (originality) 

b-  Analytical  (logical  reasoning) 

2*  Ability  to  communicate: 

a+  Oral - 

b.  Written ^ 

, , 

3.  Drive  or  energy: 

a*.  Initiative ^ , 

b.  Persistence 

c.  Health 

4.  Human  relations  ability: 

a.  CSonsideration  of  other  people 

b.  Cheerful  nature,  

.. 

c.  Cooperation  with  other  people 

1 , , 

dt  Tactfulness,  

r ; 

5^  Manager's  technical  knowledge  of  his  type 
of  business 

I III.  Approximately  how  long  has  this  firm  been  one  of  your  customers? 

I Years. 

f IV.  Does  this  customer  purchase  from  you  on  a regular  basis?  Yes 

i No. 

\ V.  Does  he  purchase  goods  from  your  competitors?  Yes  No. 

VI.  Does  he  take  his  cash  discounts  regularly  {for  example:  2/10,  n/30)  ? : 

5 Yes  No.  I 

\ : 

I VII.  Additional  comments 
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To  determine  the  exteht  to  which  differences  exist  among  full-time  commercial  farmers  and  part-time 
farmers  on  selected  socio-economic  characteristics,  206  farmers  were  Interviewed  In  1963  from  a low  income 
area  of  northern  New  York  State.  Data  organized  by  characteristics  of  the  farm  operator,  characteristics  of 
the  operator's  family,  and  characteristics  of  the  farm  were  analyzed  by  a chi-square  statistical  technique. 
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material  and  methods  of  working  with  full-time  farmers  would  be  appropriate  for  working  with  commercial 
part-time  farmers.  (DM) 
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PREFACE 


Pockets  of  poverty  in  parts  of  rural  America  are  a major  problem 
in  the  development  of  rural  areas  and  the  economic  growth  of  our 
nation.  In  some  areas,  poverty  is  closely  related  to  conditions  in 
the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy  of  the  area  and,  in  turn,  to 
the  sweeping  changes  which  are  occurring  throughout  American  agriculture 
as  a result  of  the  application  of  new  technology  and  government  programs 
to  farming  enterprises.  Such  changes  necessitate  a continuous  shifting 
and  recombination  of  both  the  physical  and  human  factors  of  production 
within  agriculture  as  well  as  between  agriculture  and  the  nonfarm 
sectors  of  the  social  system# 

This  is  the  third  special  report  for  a study  entitled  "The  Dynamics 
of  Adjustments  in  Human  and  Physical  Resource  Use  in  a Low-Income  Area 
of  Northern  New  York  State  with  Special  Emphasis  on  Part-Time  Farming." 
The  study  is  a cooperative  undertaking  of  the  Department  of  Rural 
Sociology,  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the 
Economic  Development  Division  of  the  Economic  Research  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  over-all  study  deals  with  the  nature  and  process  of  socio- 
economic adjustment  during  the  period  1949  to  1962  in  human  and  physical 
resource  use  for  rural  farm  families  in  an  area  of  northern  New  York 
State.  The  study  appraises  causes  from  and  effects  on  the  community, 
area,  and  economy-wide  characteristics  and  developments  which  comprise 
the  general  socio-economic  environment  within  which  adjustments  have 


evoT  ved . 
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The  oI>iective  of  the  present  report  is  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  differences  exist  among  full-time  commercial  farmers  and 
several  types  of  part-time  farmers  in  terms  of  selected  socio-economic 
characteristics  of  the  farm  operator,  the  family  and  the  farm  in  a low 
income  area.  The  first  report.  Factors  Influencing  Occupational 
Decisions  In  A Low-Income  Area,  dealt  with  the  hypothesis  that  an 
occupational  decision  is  a type  of  social  action  and  that  the  factors 
which  direct  social  occupational  decisions  come  from  the  same  array 

y 

of  factors  that  direct  social  action  in  general.  The  second  report, 
Ex-Farm  Operators  In  A Low-Income  Area,  dealt  with  farm  operators  who 

y 

left  farming  during  the  period  1950-1962. 

The  author  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to  others  who  had 
a role  in  this  research  project.  These  include:  Olaf  F.  Larson  of 

the  Department  of  Rural  Sociology,  Cornell  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  E.  L.  Baum,  formerly  with  the  Economic  Development  Division, 
Economic  Research  Service,  and  Robert  B.  Glasgow  of  the  Economic 
Development  Division,  Economic  Research  Service,  for  their  support 
and  assistance  in  organizing  and  conducting  the  research  project; 
William  W.  Reeder,  Department  of  Rural  Sociology,  Cornell  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  for  assistance  and  counsel  at  all  stages  of  the 
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Reeder.  V/illiam  W.,  Le  Ray,  Nelson  L.,  and  Craig,  Wesley  W. 

] Factors  Influencing  Occupational  Decisions  in  A Low-Income  Area. 

Department  of  Rural  Sociology,  Cosmell  University  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  Bulletin  67-1,  October  1965. 

y 

Le  Ray,  Nelson  L.,  and  Reeder,  William  W.  Ex-Farm  Operators 
in  A Low-Income  Area.  Department  of  Rural  Sociology,  Cornell 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  67-2,  November  1965. 
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project;  Robert  I*.  Bruce  of  the  Department  of  Extension  and  Adult 
Education,  Gordon  J,  Cummings  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Sociology*, 
and  Lawrence  Hamilton  and  Gustav  Swanson  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation,  Cornell  University  for  serving  on  my  Special  Graduate 
Committee  and  for  directing  the  thesis  on  which  this  report  is  based; 
and  to  Don  Huddleston,  County  Agricultural  Agent  and  Mark  Connor, 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Supervisor,  St.  Lawrence  County,  and  to 
the  rural  people  of  the  area  who  furnished  the  data  that  made  this 
study  possible. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 

differences  exist  among  selected  types  of  full-time  and  part-time 

farmers.  This  study  was  based  upon  the  premise  that  farmers.;  and  more 

specifically  part-time  fanners,  are  not  a homogeneous  category.  A 

general  null  hypothesis  was  formulated  to  investigate  the  problem: 

THERE  ARE  NO  DIFFERENCES  AMONG  FULL-TIME  FARMERS 
AND  PART-TIME  FARMERS  AND  SUBTYPES  OF  PART-TIME 
FARMERS  IN  TERMS  OF  SELECTED  PERSONAL  AfJD  SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  area  selected  for  testing  the  hypotheses  was  St.  Lawrence 
County,  an  area  of  northern  New  York  State  with  relatively  low  incomes 
and  high  rates  of  unemployment  and  underemployment.  Dairying  is  the 
major  agricultural  activity. 

The  data  for  the  research  came  from  a sample  of  206  farmers  who 
were  interviewed  during  the  summex*  of  1963.  The  sample  was  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  124  full-time  commercial  farmers,  43  commercial 

part-time  farmers  and  39  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers. 

Analysis  of  the  data  was  organized  under  three  major  areas — 
characteristics  of  the  farm  operator,  characteristics  of  the  family 
of  the  farm  operator,  and  characteristics  of  the  farm.  Chi-square 
tests  of  significance  were  run.  The  five  percent  level  was  accepted 
as  the  level  of  significance. 
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Significant  differences  were  found  between  fiall-time  farmers  and 
all  part-time  farmers  in  terms  of: 


Farm  Operator 

Operator's  Family 

The  Farm 

Class  of  off-farm 

1.  Stage  of  family 

1.  Land  class 

work 

life  cycle 

2.  Acres  operated 
3-  Acres  in  crop- 

Nonfarm occupa- 

land 

tional  choice 

4-  Change  in  number 
of  cows  milked 

5-  Farm  practices: 
a.  fertilizer 

test 

Significant  differences  were  found  .3tween  commercial  part-time 
farmers  and  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers  in  terms  of: 


Farm  Operator 

Operator's  Family 

The  Farm 

1.  Work  done  on 

1.  No  significant 

1.  Land  tenure 

home  place 

differences 

2.  Land  class 

3-  Acres  in  crop- 

2. Feeling  that 

land 

off-farm  job 

4.  Change  in  number 

interferes 

of  cows  milked 

with  farming 

5.  Farm  practices: 

a.  chemical  weed 
control 

b.  lime  test 

6.  Production  for 
home  use 

Significant  differences  were  found  between  full-time  farmers  and 


commercial  part-time  farmers  in  terms  of: 

Farm  Operator  Operator's  Family 

1.  Major  type  of  off-  1.  Stage  of  family 

farm  work  life  cycle 

2.  Class  of  off-farm 
work 

3.  Work  done  on  home 
place 

4.  Feeling  that  off- 
farm  job  interferes 
with  farming 

' 5 . Non farm  occupational 
cho ice 


The  Farm 

1.  No  significant 
differences 
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Significant  differences  were  found  between  full-time  farmers 
and  off-farm  woflc  part-time  farmers  in  terras  of: 


Farm  Operator 

1.  Education 

2.  Class  of  off- 
farm  work 


Operator*  8 Family 

1.  Stage  of  family 
life  cycle 


The  Farm 

1.  Land  tenure 

2.  Land  class 

3.  Acres  operated 

4.  Acres  in  cropland 

5.  Change  in  number 
of  cows  milked 

6.  Faim  practices: 
a-  lime  test 

b.  fertilizer  test 

7.  Production  for 
home  use 

This  study  is  based  on  data  secured  in  a single  county.  It  Is 
unsound  to  generalize  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  county.  Yet  the 
findings  of  this  study  cast  doubt  upon  any  assumption  of  no  difference 
between  full-time  and  part-time  farmers  in  terms  of  the  farm  operators, 
their  families  or  their  farms. 


Conclusions 

Of  special  importance  is  the  general  finding  that  there  was  little 
difference  among  full-time  farmers,  part-time  farmers  and  subtypes  of 
part-time  farmers  in  terms  of  characteristics  of  the  farm  operator  and 
characteristics  of  the  operator* s family*  Special  note  should  be  taken 
of  the  significant  differences  found  between  full-time  farmers  and 
» commercial  part-time  farmers  and  between  full-time  farmers  and  off- 

farm  work  part-time  farmers  in  terms  of  stage  of  family  life  cycle* 

With  respect  to  characteristics  of  the  farm  operator,  the  difference 
in  educational  attainment  between  full-time  farmers  and  off-farm  work 


part-time  farmers  should  be  of  special  note. 

Significant  differences  were  found  in  the  relation  of  the  operator 
to  the  land,  characteristics  of  the  natural  resource  usea  in  agricul- 
tural production,  and  the  technology  used  in  production.  Further 
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justification  for  considering  part-time  farmers  as  a heterogeneous 
group  is  present  in  that  when  full-time  farmers  and  all  part-time 
farmers  were  compared,  significant  differences  were  found  in  terms  of 
five  characteristics  of  the  farm.  However,  when  type  of  part-time 
farm  was  controlled,  no  significant  differences  were  found  between 
full-time  farmers  and  commercial  part-time  farmers,  but  differences 
were  noted  between  full-time  farmers  and  off-farm  work  part-time 
farmers  in  characteristics  of  the  farm. 

This  summary  statement  would  fall  short  of  its  potential  if 
reference  were  not  made  to  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  differences 
among  the  categories  studied.  The  general  nature  of  significant 
differences  between  commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers  was: 


Commercial 

Off-farm  Work 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Farmers 

Farmers 

Farm  Operator: 

(Percent) 

(Percent) 

Percent  of  work  done  on  home  place: 

Less  than  50  

50.0 

18.4 

50-79  

45.2 

34.2 

80  or  more  

4.8 

47.4 

Felt  off-farm  job  interferes  with 

farming 

54.8 

30.6 

The  Farm: 

Full  owners  

67.4 

92.3 

Class  I,  II  & III  land  

61.0 

86.5 

Acres  in  cropland : 

Under  50  

14.0 

54.1 

50-99  

32.6 

35.1 

100  and  over ‘ 

53.4 

10.8 

Increase  of  25  percent  or  more  in 

number  of  cows  milked  

41.9 

17.6 

Farm  practices  used: 

Chemical  weed  controls  

32.6 

12.8 

Test  for  lime  needs  

83.7 

46.2 

Value  of  production  for  home  use 

of  $600  or  more  

60.5 

20.5 

WWR:66:2427 


Thus,  commercial  part-time  farmers  when  compared  to  off-farm  work 

4 

part-time  farmers,  do  less  of  the  farm  work  done  on  the  home  place  and 
are  less  likely  to  be  ftjll  owners  of  the  farm  they  operate.  But  they 
are  more  likely  to  feel  that  the  off-farm  job  interferes'  with  farming, 
operate  more  and  better  land,  are  more  likely  to  have'  increased  their 
herd  size  by  25  percent  or  more  during  the  period  19^49‘'!to  1962,  more 
likely  to  have  tested  their  soil  for  lime,  to  have' used  chemical  weed 
controls,  and  to  have  a higher  value  of  production  for  home  use. 

In  most  respects,  differences  between  commercial  part-time  farmers 
and  full-time  farmers  were  not  significant.  The  direction; and  magni- 
tude of  significant  differences  between  these  two  categories  were; 


Farm  Operator: 


Off-farm  work: 

Manual  type  

Class: 

Family  business  

Government  

Private  

Percent  of  work  done  on  home  place: 

Less  than  50  

50-79  

80  or  more  

Felt  off-farm  job  interferes  with 
farming  

Manual  nonfarm  occupational  choice. 
Operator's  Family: 

Stage  of  family  life  cycle: 

Early  

Late  


Commercial 
Part-time  - 
Farmers 
(Percent) 

88.4 

18  .,6 
32.6 

48.8 

50.0 

45.2 

4.8 

54.8 

76.9 


45.2 

54.8 


Full-time 

Farmers 

(Percent) 

66.7 

44.5 

14.8 

40.7 

22.6 

42.7 

34.7 

21.7 
4l.O 


20.5 

79.5 


Although  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  commercial 
part-time  farmers  apd  fbll-time  farmers  in  terms  of  the  farm  and  the 
relationship  of  the  farm  operator  to  the  land,  commercial  part-time 
farmers,  when  compared  to  fbll-tim'e  farmers  who  did  some  off-farm  work. 
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were  more  likely  to  be  employed  at  a manual  type  of  work  for  a govern- 
ment agency  or  private  employer,  while  full-time  farmers  were  more 
likely  to  be  employed  in  a non-manual  occupation  in  their  own  or  a 
family  business.  Full-time  farmers  did  more  of  the  farm  work  done  on 
the  home  place  and  were  more  likely  to  in  a late  stage  of  the  family 
life  cycle,  but  were  less  likely  to  make  a manual  occupational  choice 
and  less  likely  to  feel  that  their  off-farm  job  interfered  with 
farming  than  were  commercial  part-time  farmers. 

Of  the  categories  tested,  the  greatest  number  of  significant 
differences  were  found  between  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers  and 


full-time  farmers.  These  differences  were: 

Part-time 


Farm  Operators: 

Completed  high  school  

Class  of  off-farm  work; 

Family  business  

Government  

Private  

Operator's  Family; 

Stage  of  family  life  cycle: 

Early  

Late  


The  Farm; 

Full  owners 


Class  I,  II  & III  land 

Acres  operated: 

Under  200  

200-299  

300  and  over  

Acres  in  cropland: 

Under  50  

50-99  

100  and  over  


Increase  of  25  percent  or  more  in 
number  of  cows  milked  


Farm  practices  used: 

Test  for  lime  needs  

Test  for  fertilizer  needs  

Value  of  production  for  home  use  of 
$600  or  more  


Farmers 

Percent^ 

30.8 


13.2 

28.9 

57.9 


42.1 

57.9 


92.3 

86.5 

71.8 

20.5 
7.7 

54.1 

35.1 

10.8 

17.6 

46.2 
7.7 

20.5 


Full-time 

Farmers 

(Percent^ 

16.1 

44.5 

14.8 

40.7 


20.5 

79.5 


70.2 

56.1 

38.7 
26.6 

34.7 


5.6 

34.7 

59.7 

35.5 

73.4 

29.0 

47.6 
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In  terms  of  characteristics  of  the  farm  operator,  off-farm  work 
part-time  farmers,  when  compared  with  full-time  farmers,  were  more 
likely  to  have  completed  high  school,  more  likely  to  be  employed  by 
an  agency  of  government  or  a private  employer,  but  less  likely  to  be 
employed  in  a family  off-farm  business  and  less  likely  to  feel  that 
farming  interferes  with  their  off-farm  job.  They  were  more  likely  to 
be  in  an  early  family  life  cycle  stage.  With  respect  to  the  farm,  off- 
farm  work  part-time  farmers  reported  a higher  proportion  of  full  owners, 
operated  poorer  land,  operated  fewer  total  acres  and  had  smaller  acreage 
in  cropland,  were  less  likely  to  have  increased  their  dairy  herd  by  25 
percent  or  more,  less  likely  to  have  tested  for  lime  or  fertilizer 
needs,  and  less  likely  to  have  home  production  with  a value  of  $600 
or  more  than  were  full-time  farmers, 

Implications 

The  findings  of  the  study  have  practical  implications  for  educators, 
for  fiill-time  farmers,  part-time  farmers  and  subtypes  of  part-time 
farmers,  for  administrators  and  legislators  and  others  concerned  with 
programs  that  serve  the  several  types  of  farmers,  and  for  individuals 
and  organizations  at  the  local.  State,  and  national  level  that  work 
with  or  depend  upon  the  support  of  farmers. 

Within  agriculture,  as  the  proportion  of  part-time  farmers  increases 
with  respect  to  the  total  number  of  farm  operators,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  change  agents  and  others  to  decide  if  they  are  to  serve  both  popula- 
tions and,  if  not,  which  population  they  are  to  serve.  They  must  decide 


See  page  29  for  a listing  of  all  independent  variables  and  Table 
1.0,  pages  39-40;  Table  2.0,  page  47;  and  Table  3.0,  page  51  for  factors 
studied  for  which  no  significant  differences  were  found. 
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whether  to  only  serve  a declining  number  of  full-time  commercial  farmers, 
or  as  many  farmers  as  possible.  Since,  in  a large  measure,  the  educational 
program  of  change  agents  is  dependent  upon  its  effectiveness  in  terms  of 
number  reached,  it  might  be  desirable  to  initiate  programs  designed  to 
assist  farmers  who  are  not  ftilly  committed  to  agriculture  as  a way  of 
making  a living,  but  who  do  have  a conunitment  to  farming  as  a way  of  life. 

With  respect  to  the  characteristics  of  the  farm  operator,  the  results 
of  this  study  offer  no  major  evidence  to  substantiate  any  assumption  that 
the  subtypes  of  part-time  farmers  would  be  any  more  difficult  for  change 
agents  to  work  with  than  would  fiill-time  commercial  farmers.  However,  since 
commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers  by  definition  spend  more  time 
at  off-farm  work  than  do  fiill-time  commercial  ^rmers,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  change  agents  desiring  to  reach  part-time  farmers  to  be  more  readily 
available  during  evenings  and  on  Saturdays. 

With  respect  to  the  natural  resources  used  in  agricultural  production, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  between 
full-time  commercial  farmers  and  part-time  coiranercial  farmers*  Thus,  much 
of  the  material  and  methods  of  working  with  full-time  farmers  might  be 
appropriate  for  working  with  commercial  part-time  farmers*  Significant 
differences  do  exist  between  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers  and  both  full- 
time commercial  farmers  and  commercial  part-time  farmers  in  terms  of  the 
relation  of  the  farm  operator  to  the  land,  the  natural  resources  used  in 
agriculture  and  the  way  in  which  these  resources  are  used . 

Research  should  be  encouraged  to  determine  the  generality  of  types  of 
part-time  farmers  under  various  cultural  conditions  and  in  different  geo- 
graphic locations  and  over  extended  periods  of  time.  In  other  areas,  and 
at  other  times^it  might  be  necessary  to  include  different  independent  . 
variables  and/or  operational  definitions  of  these  variables* 
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?ULL-TH^E:iJJD  PiiET-TBiE  P/iRIIERS 
IN  A LON-BTCOtE  AREA  *-/ 


Nelson  L»  Le  Hay 


INTROBUC'TION 

yhe  attention  and  concern  of 'the  people  of  the  nation  and  of  local, 
State,  and  national  groups  are  increasingly  being  directed  toward  adjust- 
ments in  human  and  physical  resource  use«^  Analysis  of  Census  and  other 
secondary  data  has  focused  attention  on  low-income  areas  and  disadvantaged 
segments  of  th®  population  that  harvest  - but  do  not  consume  — the  pro- 
ducts of  an  affluent  society,  Nithin  rural  areas,  considerable  effort 
has  been  and  is  being  expended  in  efforts  to  increase  the  productive 
efficiency  of  full-time  farmers  and  in  developing  opportunities  whereby 
surplus  human  agricultural  resources  may  become  productive  resources  in 
the  nonfarm  sector  of  society.  Little  research  has  been  directed  toirard 
the  human  resources  that  have  a' foothold  in  two  worlds  - the  p)art-time 
farmer  with  one  foot  on  the  land  and  one  foot  in  the  nonfarm  employment 
market.  The  combination  of  farm  operation  and  off-farm  work  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  an  important  izay  of  living  and  of  making  a living. 

A relativel3'’  high  proportion  of  .'juerican  farmers  irark  off  their  farms 
100  or  more  days  a year.  In  1949;<  23  percent  of  the  3*4  million  farms 
in  the  United  States  were  operated  by  individuals  who  reported  vrorking 
off  their  farms  100  days  or  more  (U,  S,  Department  of  Commerce,  19^2, 

Table  26) M -Botveen  1949  and  1959>  fhe  number  of  farms  decreased  by 
31.  percent  but  the  proportion  of  farm  operators  iTorking  off  their  farms 


This  report  is  based  in  part  on  a dissertation  presented  to  the 
faculty  of  t)ad  Graduate  School  of  Cornell  University  in  candidacy  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  In  1965* 

2/ 

Sociologist,  Economic  Development  Division,  Economic  Research 
Service,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating  with  Cornell  Univ. 
Agricultural  Eiperiment  Station, 

^Galbraith,  1958?  Higbee,  I963;  and  Humphrey,  1964* 

^ References  in  parenthesis  refer  to  items  in  Literature  Cited,  p.  58, 
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100  days  or  more  rose  to  30  percent#® 

Infomotion  from  the  U«  S«  Bureau  of  the  Census  also  Indicates  that 
the  practice  of  cocniblnliig  farm  operation  and  off-fam  work  has  been  In* 
creasing  In  New  York  State  and  In  the  study  arear*St«  laMrence  County, 

New  York  (u«  S«  Bepertment  of  Commerce,  1961,  Yable  3 )*  During  the  period 
1949  to  1959/  the  nuniber  of  farms  In  New  York  State  and  St.  Lawrence  County 
decreased  by  34  and  32  percent,  respectively*  Burlng  the  same  period  the 
proportion  of  New  York  farm  operators  working  off  their  farms  100  days  or 
more  Increased  from  30  to  33  percent;  idiUe  In  St.  Lawrence  County  the 
Increase  was  from  24  to  32  percent. 

Bural  people  ere  faced  with  steadily  rising  standards  of  technical 
and  managerial  proficiency*^  Continuing  Increases  In  labor  productivity 
and  concurrent  decreases  In  laibor  requirements  mean  that  a pert  of  the 
human  adjustment  to  technological  change  must  be  the  shifting  of  la^ge 
numbers  of  people  out  of  fuU*tlme  farming.  This  movement  Is  highly 
selective  and  related  not  only  to  agricultural  conditions/  bitt  also  to 
nonfarm  conditions  In  the  immediate  area  and  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  world. 

Industrialisation  and  transfer  of  surplus  farm  laibor  to  off*farm 
employment  ere  viewed  as  solutions  to  problems  of  agricultural  adjustment 


-^These  changes  would  have  been  greater  If  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
had  used  the  same  definition  of  farm  In  1949  and  1959  (U.  S«  Department  of 
Commerce,  1962/  pp*  XXyi*XYXIV}«  The  change  In  definition  of  farm  resulted 
In  232/059  places  being  classified  as  rural  nonfarm  under  the  1959  definl* 
tlon  that  would  have  been  classified  as  farm  under  the  1949  definition. 

The  "operators"  of  over  three-fifths  of  these  places  worked  off  the  place 
100  days  or  more  In  1959*  Bata  about  multiple  job  holding  In  the  United 
States  are  very  limited.  However,  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  dixrlng 
December  1959/  2,966,000  Individuals  or  4*5  percent  of  total  eisployed  held 
two  or  more  jobs.  Of  those  with  a primary  occi^stlon  in  agriculture,  6*7 
percent  were  di'al  job  holders  \dille  of  those  with  a primary  occupation  In 
non-agrlcult\xral  work,  4*3  percent  were  dual  job  holders  (U.  S«  Department 
of  Laibor,  1964,  p«  221  }•  For  additional  national  and  regional  data  on  dual 
job  holding  by  fam  operators,  see  Hathaway  and  Waldo,  1964. 

detailed  discussion  of  human  and  physical  resource  adjustment  to 
technological  change  In  agrlcultiire  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

For  a discussion  of  the  impact  of  new  technology  In  agrlcultixre  upon  human 
and  physical  resotirces  see;  Le  Bay/  1962/  pp.  207*227/  and  Green  and 
Le  Bay/  i960,  pp.  331-335* 
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aiad  lot^lncome  In  many  zriral  areas*  Xn  cooimentlng  on  this  type  of 
solution^  Levin  noted: 

The  situation  seems  quite  clear*  Substantial  nusibers  of 
workers  could  be  removed  from  agrlc\ilture  without  lowering  farm 
output.  Xf  these  people  were  put  to  work  In  some  other  Industry^ 
total  national  output  could  be  Increased*  Xhe  answer  is  sinqple— 
move  the  people  out  as  fast  as  possible  to  prevent  further 
resource  waste  * * * * What  the  adherents  of  out-migration  fail 
to  recognize  Is  that  more  than  Increased  efficiency  In  the 
allocation  of  resources  Is  Involved*  First  of  all^  there  are 
the  social  and  psychological  dislocations  alluded  to  above* 

More  Important  In  the  present  context,  however,  are  the  economic 
costs  involved  In  the  achievement  of  resource  adjustment*  Xt 
Is  not  enough  merely  to  point  out,  * • * the  amount  by  ^dilch 
total  farm  output  and  average  farm  Inccme  would  be  Increased 
through  reorganization  of  agriculture  in  a particular  area  via 
larger  farm  size.  Increased  mechanization  and  fewer  farm  workers* 
Where  the  excess  pop\ilatlon  Is  to  go  and  how  their  needs  are  to 
be  met  must  be  taken  Into  account*  The  most  obvious  economic 
factor  Is  simply  the  cost  of  transferring  the  people  and  their 
belongings*  Less  obvious  Is  the  effect  on  the  economic  functioning 
of  the  area  to  idiich  they  migrate  and  on  the  nonform  sectors  of 
the  area  from  ^Mch  they  emanate  (Levin,  1959f  P«  2l6)* 

Part-time  fanners  may  not  be  needed  for  commercial  agrlc\iltural 

production*  They  have  been  overlooked  by  most  agricultural  programs  and 

agencies  se3?ving  farmers*  Xn  this  regard,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 

almost  thirty  years  elepsed  between  the  time  that  Walker  and  PeVault  vxote: 

Small  fanos  are  generally  overlooked  In  most  agricultural 
programs*  We  have  neglected  to  consider  fanos  in  our 

public  policy*  Xirrespectlve  of  the  trend  toward  large-scale, 
mechanized  farming,  small  farms,  like  other  small  business 
enterprises,  are  here  to  stay  In  sufficient  numbers  to  be  a 
factor  In  our  land  policies  (Walker  and  DeVault,  1933j  P*  223)* 

and  the  time  that  Evans  et*  al*  concluded: 

' F 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  56  jtercent  of  the  nation's  fanners 
accounting  for  only  nine  percent  of  the  total  farm  sales  receive 
little  direct  help  from  such  programs  (farm  price  support  and 
related  programs)  because  these  farmers  market  farm  products  In 
very  small  quantities,  and  it  Is  In  the  market  place  where  most 
of  the  support  programs  are  put  into  effect  (Evans  et*  al**  19^1, 

PP*  33-3^)* 

Xhe  socio-economic  lispllcatlons  of  part-time  farming  are  far-3?eachlng* 
Part-time  farming  selves  as  a way  out  of  agric\jlture  for  farmers,  as  a 
pensanent  way  of  life  for  former  full-time  farmers  and  urban  residents, 
as  a step  to  full-time  farming  for  nonfarm  residents  or  sons  of  farmers 
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and  as  a means  by  lowincotoe  fanners  can  accimmlate  additional 

cagpital  needed  for  full*time  commercial  farming* 

Staniforth  and  Christiansen  (1959#  PP*  U-‘12),  after  studying  71 
Wisconsin  farmers  during  the  period  1950*^4^  conclude  that  part-time 
famdng  provides  the  lovincome  farm  family  the  means  of  entering  into 
off-farm  emplojnient  vithout  giving  vtp  the  home,  community,  or  the  finan- 
cial security  of  a farm  unit*  The  farm  is  looked  tgpon  as  something  to 
fall  back  on*  Since  many  nonfarm  job  opportunities  available  to  low- 
income  farm  people  are  low-status  jobs,  and  farming  has  higher  status  in 
the  communit](  part-time  farming  msy  be  a means  of  avoiding  the  status- 
decreasing  effect  of  the  nonfarm  job  (Olson,  i960,  pp*  12-13)*^  low- 
income  rural  x^ople  frequently  lack  nonfarm  skills*  They  are  often  the 
first  to  be  separated  when  there  is  a reduction  in  nonfarm  eng>loyment 
(Biman  and  Southern,  i960,  p*  1^)* 

Part-time  farming  not  only  offers  some  hope  and  even 
final  solution  to  a portion  of  the  low-income  problem,  but 
is  consistent  with  the  total  needs  of  adjustment  to  economic 
growth  in  agriculture  * • • * Part-time  farming  helps  move 
otherwise  immobile  faxm  peox>le  into  nonfarm  enployment  as 
a anajor  or  total  source  of  income;  and  it  results  in  more 
esctensive  use  of  laxid  resources  >^ich  helps  resolve  the 
initial  conflict  between  needed  individual  farm  development 
(and  results  in  increases  in  production)  and  the  need  for 
adjusting  total  agricultural  x>i^uction  to  demand 
(staniforth  and  Christiansen,  1959,  pp*  13-14)* 

Ohio  studies  (Moore  and  Weyt,  1957;  Wayt#  et*  al*  1959;  and  Dlx, 

1961)  Indicate  that  the  development  of  part-time  farming  originates  from 

two  main  sources:  (l)  urban  residents  moving  to  small  farms  and 

(2)  full-time  farmers  obtaining  enployment  at  off-fatm  jobs*  Nearly  all 

of  the  Ohio  part-time  farmers  interviewed  indicated  a preference  to  farm 

full-time  (Weyt  and  Dlx,  I961,  p*  6)*  However,  part-time  farming  was  an 

acceptable  altenuctlve  because  it  provided  the  income  needed  for  living 

and  the  "personal  satisfactions  associated  with  farm  living*" 

The  shift  from  farm  to  nonfarm  work  does  not  necessarily  involve 

change  in  residence  and  the  occupational  shift  may  be  partial  rather  than 
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cotiioplete«*i*e*,  dual  occupations  and/or  part*time  farming*  Persons  may 
cotttbine  nonfarm  vork  with  a farm  operation  to  supplement  inadequate 
income  from  the  farm,  to  cmnplement  nonfarm  income,  or  because  of  a set 
of  value  orientations  related  to  the  desirability  of  farming  as  a vey  of 
life  (Tate,  193K  V*  532;  John,  1938#  p.  ^9;  WUcox,  1940,  p*  1;  Heady 
et*  al*.  1956,  p.  31;  Hady,  1958,  p*  3I;  Blosser,  1958,  pp.  16-17; 

Iwansica,  1958,  p*  38;  Stanlforth  and  Christiansen,  1958,  pp*  11-12; 

Betrand  and  Osborne,  1959#  P«  8;  Olson,  1959#  P*  4;  Woods  and  Buddemeier, 
1959#  P*  40;  Loomis  and  Wirth,  I962#  p*  643;  Sargent,  1965;  Beeder,  Craig 
and  Le  Hay,  1965}* 

Many  low-income  farming  areas  are  characterized  by  a high  proportion 
of  farmers  working  off  their  farms  (McElveen,  1953,  and  Inman  and  Southern, 
i960)*  Martin  and  Southern  (1963,  p*  2)  in  a study  of  alternative  uses 
for  resources  in  part-time  farming  conclude  that  "Considering  the  resources 
of  most  farms  in  the  area  (Northeast  Texas)  * « * that  both  part-time  end 
full-time  farmers  might  find  it  profitable  to  work  full-time  (a  40-hour 
per  week  Job)  off  the  farm  if  possible**'^  Crosswhite,  writing  in  the 
196^  Yearbook  of  Agriculture— A Place  to  Live,  notes  that  part-time  farmers 
vUl  continue  to  be  an  important  segment  of  the  farm  population*  Inqplicar 
tions  of  the  increasing  importance  of  part-time  farming  in  agriculture  are: 

For  some  time  in  the  future  * * * part-time  farming  will 
psrovide  a means  of  facilitating  the  movement  of  farm  operators 
out  of  agriculture;  enable  many  families  to  stq^ement  family  in- 
come from  farm  earnings;  bring  about  a decreased  dependence  on 
farming  as  a source  of  family  income;  control  a large  portion 
of  total  farm  resources;  and  foster  a continued  refuse  to 
differentials  in  labor  productivity  and  wages  between  the  agri- 
cultural and  non- agricultural  sectors  of  the  economy  (Crosstdrite, 

1963,  p.  150)* 

Besearch  findings  in  Tennessee  (Bonser,  1949#  P*  69)  and  Louisiana 
(Boonstra  and  Jackson,  1941,  p*  17)  indicate  that  the  chief  agricultural 
economic  gain  from  part-time  farming  is  the  production  of  food  for  home 
consumption*  However,  the  tendency  of  part-time  farmers  to  hoU  on  to 
idle  land  lowers  the  total  agricultural  production  of  some  areas  (Pugh 


t 

s 
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1 


] 

] 


See  also>  Woods  and  Buddemeier,  1959  and  Wayt  e^ 


±,  1959. 
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afid  Bishop^  19??^  P«  Sargent  (196?^  p.  21)  concludes  tbat^  "Tbe 

cooqoelling  reasons  behind  this  phenomenon  (part-time  farming)  are  not  only 
economic^  but  also  historical  and  social*" 

Some  part-time  farmers  feel  that  the  programs  of  public  agricultural 
agencies  'apply  to  large  farms^  but  not  to  part-time  farms  (Bonser^  19^9^ 
p.  70)«  C6nklln  and  Starblrd  (19?S^  P*  33)  note  that  "data  on  the  farming  , 
actlvltles-^of  part-time  fanners  are  not  cooplete^  and  very  little  Informa- 
tion Is  available  on  the  nonfarm  Incomes  of  part-time  farmers  and  rural 
residents  of  open-country  areas  as  distinct  from  other  segments  of  uhat  Is 
listed  by  the  census  as  rural*" 

Douglas  and  Mackle  have  classified  the  probleme  of  part-time  farmers 
desiring  to  leave  or  remain  In  agriculture  as  credit^  limited  farm  operations^ 
limited  production  resources^  healthy  education^  velfare^  job  procurement^ 
vocational  training  and  guidance^  and  social  adjustment*  They  point  out 
that: 

!The  problems  of  agricultural  education  and  production 
of  part-time  farmers  are  different  from  commercial  farmers* 

ITherefore  agricultural^  educational^  and  action  programs 
designed  to  aid  part-time  farmers  need  to  be  different  in 
nature  and  scope  (Douglas  and  MackLe^  1937^  P*  S^)« 

Since  a large  share  of  the  lov-lncome  population  of  lov-lncome 
farming  areas  Is  made  up  of  persons  engaged  In  pasrt-time  farming  activities^ 
the  Importance  of  this  groip  is  obvious*  Action  pr'ograms  concerned  vlth 
the  areas  as  vholes  and  the  relation  of  these  areas  to  total  national 
development  must  also  be  concerned  vlth  the  part-time  farm  population* 

To  be  effective^  such  p ograms  must  be  based  ugpon  a kncvledge  of  the 
Characteristics  of  part-time  farmers  and  their  families  and  the  relation- 
ship of  these  people  to  the  natural  resources  of  tJ''©  area* 

The  literature  on  part-time  farming  suggests  that  there  is  a need  to 
determine  the  relative  significance  of  different  hinds  of  part-time 
farmers  and  the  significance  of  differences  between  part-time  farmers 
and  full-time  farmers* 
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Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  vhich 
differences  exist  among  full-time  farmers^  part-time  farmers^  and  sxibtypes 
of  part-time  farmers*  This  study  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  part-time 
farmers  are  not  a homogeneous  category  and  that  an  understanding  of  the 
differences  will  contribute  to  a more  precise  understanding  of  part-time 
farmers* 

If  significant  differences  exist  among  different  types  of  part-time 
farmers  and  between  full-time  farmers  and  all  part-time  farmers^  the 
results  of  this  study  should  be  of  siibstantlal  usefulness  to  students  in 
their  attempts  to  understand  the  phenomenon  of  part-time  farming;  to  the 
State  and  Federal  Extension  Service^  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 

State  and  local  government  officials,  farm  organizations  and  other 
administrators  of  programs  for  rural  people;  and  to  farmers  and  others 
who  are  now  farming  part-time  or  considering  the  combination  of  farm 
operation  and  off-farm  work* 

Historical  Setting 


Part-time  farmers  are  not  a new  phenomenon  in  the  United  States***' 
American  Indian  agriculture  was  primarily  a part-time  commitment  to 
farming,  as  was  colonial  and  frontier  farming*  The  subsistence  faarming 
activities  of  early  settlers  were  supplementary  to  hunting  and  fishing 
and  have  come  down  through  the  centuries  as  an  economic  institution 
responsible  for  "providing  security  and  protection  against  hunger  and 
starvation"  brought  about  by  scarcities  in  other  sources  of  food  supply, 
scarcity  of  jobs,  or  scarcity  of  money  (Zeuch,  1935i  P*  710). 

The  statement  by  Salter  and  Barling  Illustrates  the  nature  Of  part- 
time  farming  in  Oolonial  America: 

Farming  was  undertaken  in  the  area  in  16^4  when  the  first 
settlers  came  to  live  near  the  trading  post  at  Derby 
(Connecticut).  Three  years  later,  in  1657,  the  first  ship- 
biiildlng  yard  was  estebllshed  in  Derby*  The  combination  of 


"'For  a review  of  definition  of  part-time  farmer  see  pp.  19-24*  See 
pp.  25-27  for  definition  to  be  used  in  this  study. 


t 
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farming  end  ship-building  formed  the  basis  for  an  early  develop- 
ment of  the  area.  Fishing  was  added  shortly  afterwards  end  be- 
came one  of  the  major  industries*  After  1679^  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  first  water-power  mill,  the  products  of 
numerous  small  manufacturing  chops  contributed  to  the  general 
prosperity  • • * . !E!he  first  products  shipped  from  Derby  were 
fish  and  graln^  cattle,  beef,  horses,  and  other  farm  products; 
but  as  the  area  developed,  cashs,  stoves,  furniture,  and  other 
forest  products  were  added  to  the  list*  As  the  hm  farmers  be- 
gan to  supplement  their  income  by  operating  mill  shops  during 
the  winter,  manufactui*ed  products  including  women's  shoes, 
saddles,  woolen  cloth,  stockings,  metal  buttons,  iron  screws, 
and  augers  were  also  esqported  (Salter  and  Darling,  1935,  P*  U)* 

Retum-to-the-land  solutions  were  used  to  integrate  veterans  of  1776, 

1^,  and  the  Civil  War  into  the  civilian  labor  force  (Lord  and  Johnstone, 

19^2,  p*  5)*  Back-to-the-land  solutions  for  urban  and  industrial 

unen^loyment  were  proposed  during  the  depression  ^ich  began  in  1873 

(House,  1939,  P*  ^9)*^ 

During  the  1930's,  part-time  farming  and  baclc-to-the-land  movements 
were  promoted  by  government  officials  and  industrialists  (Ford,  1932, 
p.  17;  Tate,  1934,  p.  53O;  Allen  et*  al..  1937,  PP.  77-78;  Lord  and 
Johnstone,  1942)*  The  1935  report,  Part-Time  Farming  In  Four  Representative 
Areas  of  Kentucky  (pyler  and  Bose)  - Louisville,  Lexington,  Richmond,  and 
Corbibr33abourvllle  Area  - illustrates  the  extent  of  the  back-to-the-land 
movement  ,durli»g  the  1930' s.  Of  the  329  part-time  fanners  in  the  study, 

281  came  to  their  present  location  from  a city  and  only  48  from  the 
country;  one-third  had  been  full-time  farmers  at  one  time  or  another* 

The  high  proportion  of  part-time  farmers  idio  had  previously  lived  in  urban 
areas  was  also  noted  in  a 1930  report  of  'oart-time  farming  in  Massachusetts* 
The  report  concludes  that: 


1/ 

-'Movement  back  to  the  land  has  been  viewed  as  a solution  to  both 
individual,  family  and  group  problems*  See  Taylor,  1953  for  an  analysis 
of  farp^'s  movements  and  back  to  the  land  attempts*  For  a discussion 
of  group  atto)Qpts  to  relocate  on  the  land  see:  Bestor,  I95O;  Hbrdhoff, 
1961;  Lord  and  Johnstone,  1942;  and  Lord,  1962*  For  exanples  of 
individual  and  family  eo^riences  at  part-time  fazming  and  subsistence 
farming  see:  Thoreau,  1854;  Rich,  1942;  Seymour,  1962;  and  Collier, 

1962* 
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. . . once  city-bred  operators  learned  enough  about  agriculture  to 
carry  on  the  necessary  operations,  they  displayed,  as  a general 
rule,  a great  interest  in  their  farming  activities,  often  greater 
than  the  operators  \rtio  originally  came  from  rural  environment 
(Rozman,  X930,  p.  123)* 

Part-time  farming  research  conducted  during  the  1930’ s was  designed  to 

determine  the  adjustments  part-time  farmers  were  maicing  and  how  they 

were  conducting  their  farming  operations*  Out  of  this  research 

recommendations  were  prepared  and  handbooks  developed  for  those  interested 

1/ 

in  part-time  and  subsistence  farming.—^ 

Interest  in  part-time  and  subsistence  farming  changed  following  the 
Great  Depression.  With  the  advent  of  World  War  II,  low  incomes  and 
unranployment  ceased  to  be  viewed  as  a national  problem.  Most  of  those 
who  were  skilled  and  tuiskilled,  as  well  as  those  who  were  xmemployed  and 
underranployed  were  able  to  find  employment.  However,  interest  in  part- 
time  farming  continued.*  Part-time  faiming  and  "victory-gardens”  were 
promoted  as  a desirable  part  of  the  war  effort.  It  was  patriotic  to 
grow  things.  Many  people  found  gardening  a suitable  form  of  recreation. 

Current  interest  in  part-time  farming  has  evolved  out  of  riiral 
development  studies.  Part-time  farming  is  seen  not  only  as  a way  of  life, 
but  as  a necessary  step  in  agricultural  adjustment  of  certain  sectors. 

Once  again  low-income  rural  people  are  receiving  the  attention  of 

t 

researcher^.  Much  current  research  relative  to  part-time  farming  has 
deveic^ed  out  of  studies  designed  to  find  solutions  to  the  rural  low- 
income  problem.  Movement  out  of  agriculture  is  also  viewed  as  necessary 
for  expansion  of  commercial  agricultinre  (Heady,  1957,  PP»  I81-182).  Concern 
has  also  been  expressed  that  low-income  rural  people  are  not  contributing 
as  much  as  they  might  to  national  economic  growth  (Hendrix,  1956,  p.  6). 


"For  a review  of  much  of  this  research  see:  Salter  and  Diehl,  19^0, 

pp.  581*600.  During  the  1930* s there  was  a feeling  in  some  quarters  that 
Merica  had  no  new  industrial  frontiers  and  that  no  amount  of  "pump- 
priming" would  overcome  the  depression.  Redistribution  of  wealth  was 
seen  as  the  solution  to  national  depression.  For  an, analysis  of  this 
situation  see:  Brunner  and  Lorge,  1937;  Raper,  1936,  and  Vance,  19^5* 


' ■■  ■ ... ^ 
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A large  number  of  part-time  farming  studies  have  been  conducted  by 

1/ 

State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  The  studies  conducted  prior 
to  19^0  have  been  analyzed  in  "Part-Time  Farming  Research"  (Salter  and 
Diehl,  194o).  Recent  studies  have  compared  part-time  and  full-time 
farmers  (Galloway,  195^;  Donohue,  195Ta,  pp.  221-22T;  Loomis,  1965)> 
have  studied  part-time  farming  as  a route  to  full-time  commercial  farming 
(Moore  and  Wayt,  195T)>  have  looked  at  the  degree  of  commitment  to  farm 
and  nonfam  occi^ations  (Puguitt,  I961,  p.  40;  Christiansen,  et.ali » 1959) 
and  have  reviewed  the  role  and  prospects  of  part-time  farming  (Hoover  and 
Crecink,  19^1 ). 

The  development  of  handbooks  or  guides  for  part-time  farmers  and 
small  scale  farmers  has  continued  into  the  present.  Some  of  the  more 
popular  publications  have  been:  Five  Acres  and  Independence:  A Practical 

Guide  to  the  Selection  and  Managanent  of  the  Stoall  Farm  (Kains,  1935);  We. 

Fam  for  a Hobby  and  Make  It  Pay  (Tetlow,  1938);  Farming  for  Security, 

(Duryee,  19^3);  Success  on  the  Stoall  Farm  (Pearson,  19^);  Land  for  the 
. Family:  A Guide  tc  Country  Living  (Gustafson  et.al.,  A Few  Acres 

and  Seciarity:  Your  Complete  Guide  to  Independence  with  Little  Capital 
and  Lots  of  Contentment  (Steelman,  1951);  Living  the  Good  Life  (Nearing 
and  Nearing,  195^ )>  Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  2178— Part-time  Farming 
(Scoville,  1961).  Continued  interest  in  information  on  part-time  farming 
is  reflected  by  the  publication  of  Extension  Service  Bulletins  by 
Michigan  (Wilt,  195T)>  Minnesota  (Hartmans  et.al. , 1959),  Washington 
(Cagle,  1953 )>  and  the  Northeast  Regional  Publication  in  1962  of  Snare- 
' Time  Farming  and  You  (Foster,  I962). 


1/ 

"For  a list  of  references  to  part-time  farming  studies  conducted 
prior  to  19^3  see:  McNeil,  19^3*  See  Davis,  1955,  for  a Hat  of  part- 
time  farming  studies  for  the  period  January,  19^5  to  April,  1955* 
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Review  of  Definitions  of  Part-Time  Farming 
and  Part-Time  Farmer 

Part-time  farmers  and  part-time  farming  have  been  defined  in 

1/ 

several  different  ways.— ^ The  basic  elements  of  a definition  are  the 
farm,  the  farm  operator,  and  the  farm  household. 

The  statement  bj'  Jenkins  and  Robison  in  Part-Time  Farming  in  the 
United  States  provides  a review  of  several  concepts  of  part-time  farming. 

The  concept  of  part-time  fanning  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  whims  of  the  researcher  and  possibly  to 
the  data  at  hand,  or  to  data  which  may  be  made  available 
for  a particular  study  • • • • Uot  all  interpretations 
have  made  an  occupation  outside  of  farming  a prerequisite, 
as  income  from  agricultural  work  not  connected  with  the 
farm  on  which  the  family  resides  or  outside  income  from 
non-occupational  sources  such  as  pensions,  interests, 
dividends,  etc.,  may  be  a part  of  the  interpretation. 

Some  have  conceived  that  the  term  "part-time  farming"  is 
broad  enough  to  include  those  farms  on  which  some  member 
of  the  operating  family  engage  in  quasi  or  strictly  non- 
farming  activities  at-the-farm,  such  as  operating’. road- 
side stands  and  filling  stations,  maintaining  bo^irding 
and  lodging  accommodations,  and  custom  grinding, ■ sawing, 
cider-making,  syrup-making,  etc.  Or,  again,  part-time 
farming  may  be  thought  of  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
amount  of  farming  activity  without  any  reference  to  an 
outside  source  of  income  (Jenkins  and  Robison,  1935^  P«5)* 


— ^For  a comparison  of  eight  definitions  of  part-time  farming  used 
between  1930  and  1935  seer  McUeil,  19^3^  PP*  191* 19T* 
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United  States  Census  Definitions^ 

One  of  the  least  restrictive  definitions  of  part-time  farmer  was 
the  one  ea^loyed  in  the  1935  Census  of  Agriculture  special  report^  Part- 
Time  Farming  in  the  United  States  (Jenldns  and  Eobison^  1935i  P*  T)* 
Part-time  farmers  were  "those  operators  of  farms  who  spent  one  or  more 


—^Changes  in  the  definition  of  a farm  and  in  the  classification  of 
farms  make  it  difficult  to  conipare  Census  data  over  a period  of  time. 

For  the  1950  Census  of  Agriculture: 

places  of  3 more  acres  were  counted  as  farms  if  the 

value  of  agricultural  products  in  1^9,  exclusive  of  home 
gardens,  amounted  to  $150  or  more.  The  agricultxu'al  products 
could  have  been  either  for  home  use  or  for  sale.  Places  of 
less  than  3 acres  were  counted  as  farms  only  if  the  value  of 
sales  of  agricultural  products  in  19^9  amounted  to  $150  or 
more  (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1952,  p*  XII). 

For  the  1959  Census  of  Agricultxu'e : 

places  of  10  or  more  acres  in  1959  vere  counted  as  farms 

if  the  estimated  sales  of  agricultural  products  for  the  year 
amounted  to  at  least  $50.  Places  of  less  than  10  acres  in 
1959  were  counted  as  farms  if  the  estimated  sales  of  agri- 
cultural products  amounted  to  at  least  $250  (U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  I962,  p.  XJCtfl). 

The  change  in  definition  of  a farm  from  1950  to  1959  was  thus  related  to 
both  size  of  farm  as  measured  in  terms  of  acreage  and  the  amount  of 
agricultxu'al  production  and  sales  in  the  following  way: 

1.  For  places  of  less  than  3 acres  in  size,  the  only  change 
was  the  increase  of  the  minimum  value  of  agricult xu'al 
products  sold  from  $150  to  $250  .... 

2.  For  places  of  3 to  10  acres  in  size,  the  criteria  relating 
to  quantity  of  agricultural  production  was  changed  from 

a value  of  farm  products  produced  (exclusive  of  home- 
garden  products)  of  $150  to  a value  of  farm  products  sold 
of  $250  (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1962,  p.  XXVIl), 

An  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  change  in  definition  is  gained 
through  a comparison  of  19^  and  1959  Census  definitions  epplied  to 
1959  data.  For  the  United  States,  a total  of  232,059  places  not 
counted  as  farms  in  1959  would  have  been  classified  as  farms  if  the 
195^  definition  had  been  eaployed.  The  operators  of  over  three-fifths 
of  these  places  worked  off  the  "place"  operated  100  days  or  more  in 
1959  (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1962,  p.  XJCtfll). 
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days  off  their  farms  at  work  for  pay  or  income  d\iring  the  calendar  year 
immediately  preceding  the  census  date.*^ 

The  1950  and  1959  Census  definitions  enqploy  elements  of  the  farm 
unit,  farm  operator,  and  household  and  thus  are  much  more  restrictive. 
For  the  1950  Census  of  Agricult\ire,  part-time  fams  were  defined  as: 

Farms  with  a value  of  sales  of  farm  products  of  $250  to  $1,199  ••• 
provided  the  farm  operator  reported  (l)  100  or  more  days  of  work 
off  the  farm  in  19^9  or  (2)  the  nonfarm  income  received  by  him 
and  members  of  his  family  was  greater  than  the  value  of  farm 
products  sold  (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1952>  p»  XIX ). 


In  the  1959  Census  of  Agricult\ire: 

Farms  with  a value  of  sales  of  farm  products  of  $50  to  $2,499 
were  classified  as  "part-time'*  if  (l)  the  operator  was  under 
65  years  of  age  and  (2)  he  either  worked  off  the  farm  100  or 
more  days  d\iring  the  1959  year  or  the  income  he  and  members 
of  his  household  received  from  off-the-farm-operated  sources 
was  greater  than  the  total  value  of  farm  products  sold  (U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  1962,  p.  1192)* 

Thus,  both  the  1950  and  1959  Census  require  that  either  the  farm 
operator  work  off  the  farm  100  days  or  more,  a year  or  the  income  received 
by  the  operator  and  members  of  his  household  from  off-farm  so\irces  must 
be  greater  than  the  total  value  of  farm  products  sold.  Both  censuses 
placed  an  \Jpper  and  lower  limit  on  value  of  sales— $250  to  $1>199  in 
1949  and  $50  to  $2,499  in  1959*  The  1959  Census  included  ~ new 
restriction— the  farm  operator  must  be  under  65  years  of  age.  Although 
the  Census  of  Agricult\ire  definition  is  useful  for  many  purposes,  it  is 
not  inclusive  enough  to  "identify  the  true  characteristics  of  farm 
families  who  depend  mainly  on  nonfarm  income  as  their  means  of  living" 
(Martin  and  Southern,  I96I,  p.  7)*  Limitations  of  the  Census  definition 
are;-^ 


— ^See  Loomis,  et.al. > I962  for  a contemporary  study  that  utilized  this 
type  of  definition.  "For  this  study,  a farmer  was  classified  as  paort-tlme 
if  he  worked  off  the  faim  at  all  during  the  year."  p.  646* 

*^For  criticism^  of  the  Census  definition  of  part-time  farm  see: 

Roy  and  Slocum,  1958#  pp»  2-4  and  Bishop,  1955#  PP*  1428-1435* 
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1.  Fanners  with  sales  of  farm  products  of  $1200  or  over  in 
1949  or  $2500  or  over  in  1959  not  included  as  part-time  farmers 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  off“farm  work  performed  by  the  operator. 

2.  Ihe  requirement  that  off  "farm  income  must  exceed  farm 
sales  is  not  realistic.  To  gain  perspective  concerning  part-time 
farming,  a more  desirable  requirement  would  be  that  off-farm  income 
exceed  net  farm  income. 

3.  The  1950  and  1954  Census  definitions  of  farm  have  placed 
subsistence  (part-time  in  terms  of  farm  unit  approach)  fanners 
with  little  or  no  agricultural  sales  in  the  rural  nonfarm  classi- 
fications. Thus  it  is  possible  that  the  hard  core  of  the  rural, 
low-income  farm  problem— i.e.,  the  subsistence  farm— has  been 
defined  out  of  existence  as  a rural  fann  problem  by  the  Census 
definition. 


Other  Definitions 

Most  definitions  of  part-time  farm  and  part-time  farmer  incorporate 
elements  of  the  farm  operator,  the  farm  unit,  and  the  farm  household— 
e.g.,  AUeger,  195 3>  Wills  and  Koeller,  1954;  Hillman,  195^;  Martin  and 
Southern,  I96I.  Assuisptions  are  generally  made  that  one  element  is  more 
important  than  the  others. 

The  Farm  Unit  Anuroach 

Studies  concerned  primarily  with  adjustment  of  agriculture  resources 
and  farm  management  types  of  studies  frequently  use  the  farm  unit  approach 
in  defining  a part-time  farmer  or  farm.  The  basic  assunqption  is  that  a 
part-time  farm  does  not  require  one  man  equivalent  of  labor  for  operation 
under  Improved  methods  of  technology  and  therefore  cannot  provide  the 
family  with  an  adequate  income.  The  farm  unit  element  is  present  in  the 
census  definition  because  only  farms  with  sales  of  less  than  $1,200  in 
1949  or  ^,500  in  1959  ai'e  classified  as  part-time  farms.  Sales  are  used 
as  a measure  of  size  of  the  farm. 

Cunningham  (1959#  P*  5)  placed  primary  emphasis  on  farm  unit  approach 
in  his  study  of  commercial  dairy  farming  in  the  Worth  Country  Region  of 
Hew  York  State  although  elements  of  the  farm  operator  cqproach  are  also 


I 


I 


\ 
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presented:  "A  part-time  farm  is  defined  as  one  with  less  than  100  days 

of  productive  work  on  the  farm  or  whose  operator  receives  more  than  25 
percent  of  his  gross  income  from  off-farm  sources," 

Farm  Operator  Approach 

Studies  with  a primary  interest  in  farming  as  an  pccupation  and  rural 

industrialization  studies  frequently  employ  a farm  operator  approach  in 

delineating  part-time  farmers.  The  primary  concern  is  not  the  fann  unit 

or  the  household^  but  how  the  fam  operator  divides  hie  labor  between 

farm  and  off-farm  work.  Definitions  are  usually  formulated  in  terms  of 

part-time  farmer  rather  than  part-time  farm. 

The  definition  used  by  Moore  and  Wayt  in  a study  of  part-time  farming 

as  a route  to  full-time  farming  is  representative  of  the  definitions 

1/ 

emphasizing  the  farm  operator  apprx>ach;*^ 

Part-time  farmers,  A farm  operator  who  personally  spent 
100  days  or  more  in  nonf am  employment  during  the  year,  preceding 
the  interview;  and  fu3rther  provided  that  the  functions*  of  labor 
and  management  by  the  operator  were  not  replaced  by  someone 
working  for  him  under  a wage  or  rental  contract  (Moore  and  Wayt, 

1957,  p.  5). 

A less  precise  definition  vas  used  by  Hood  in  a study  of  part-time 
farming  in  the  Elmira  and  Albany  areas  of  Kew  York  State: 

The  term  part-time  fanaer  as  used  in  this  study,  means  a person 
who  lives  in  the  country  but  who  obtains  a large  portion  of  his 
income  from  some  occupation  other  than  farming.  In  some  instances 
considerable  farming  was  done.  In  others,  the  operator  had  only 
a small  garden  (Hood,  1936,  p*  l6). 


Household  Unit  Approach 

When  the  household  unit  is  the  basis  of  definition,  the  household  is 
considered  a production  and/or  consunption  unit.  The  usefulness  of  the 
household  unit  approach  to  defining  part-time  farming  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Bishop  (1955,  PP-  1428- 1435 )and  Salter  (1936).  The  study  of  part- 
time  farming  in  St.  Lawrence  County  by  Mellor  and  Takahashi  is  an  exanple 


^For  studies  using  the  faim  operator  approach  see:  Bondurant  and 

Criswell,  1951*;  Loomis  and  Wirth,  1962, 


V ' ■ ■ ■!  Ill  rilifiVJHi'-" ■ .i. 
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of  the  household  xmit  approach  to  defining  part-time  farming:  "A  farm  ] 

is  defined  as  a part-time  farm  if  either  the  operator  or  members  of  his  j 

family  living  in  the  same  household  had  one  month  or  more  of  off-farm  \ 

en^loyment"  (Mellor  and  Takahaski,  1958^  P-  2).  Under  this  definition  a 
farm  that  furnished  full-time  emplosyment  for  the  farm  operator  would  be 
classified  as  a part-time  farm  if  any  household  member  worked  off  the  farm 

1 

fbr  one  month  or  more. 

Ducoff  and  Hagood  state  that:  j 

No  single  criterion  is  satisfactory  for  defining  "part-time*  i 

farmers^  for  as  used  by  various  writers  the  term  may  include  j 

such  divergent  cases  as  those  represented  by  a man  who  ' j 

regularly  works  full  time  at  a nonfarm  job,  but  who,  living 

on  a farm,  spends  a little  time  at  farm  work  after  regular 

working  hours,  weekends,  or  during  vacations;  and  by  a man 

whose  principle  work  and  source  of  income  is  the  operation 

of  a farm,  but  who  spends  some  minor  part  of  the  year  in 

other  work  ....  In  both  cases,  however,  the  part-time 

farmers  represent  an  occupational  pattern  that  involves  less 

than  complete  dependence  on  agriculture.  Another  type  | 

of  part-time  farming,  which  is  also  numerically  important, 

...  is  that  in  which  a farm  operator  spends  part  of  the 
year  operating  his  own  f am,  and  part  working  for  wages 
on  farms  operated  by  others.  But  for  such  part-time 

operators  the  off-f am  work  does  not  involve  any  lessening  | 

in  the  degree  of  economic  d^endence  on  agriculture 
(Ducoff  and  Hagood,  1949^  PP*  249*250). 


i 


I 


i 
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DEFIKITIOK  FOE  THIS  STUDY*^ 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
differences  exist  among  full-time  commercial  farmers  and  subtypes  of  part- 
time  farmers.  Primary  eii5)hasis  is  placed  upon  the  farm  operator.  Thus 
the  study  is  concerned  primarily  with  part-time  farmers.  This  investigation 
is  not  intended  to  be  a study  of  part-time  farming  as  an  occupation.  The 
farm  and  the  family  are  used  in  this  study  as  independent  variables  to 
provide  insight  into  and  understanding  about  the  phenomenon  of  part-time 
farmers.^ 

The  study  of  part-time  farms,  families  living  on  part-time  farms,  or 
part-time  fanning  communities  will  need  other  typologies.  Increased 
understanding  of  part-time  farmers  should  provide  a basis  for  developing 
hypotheses  about  part-time  farms,  families  living  on  part-time  farms,  and 
part-time  farming  communities. 

To  achieve  utility  and  understanding  beyond  the  geographic  area  where 

the  data  were  gathered  and  over  a period  of  time,  it  was  deemed  desirable 

that  (l)  the  definitions  and  types  used  in  this  study  be  useful  in  other 

types  of  farming  areas  and  in  areas  at  different  stages  of  industrial  and 

agricxiltural  development,  and  (2)  the  def*.nitions  woxild  not  become  obsolete 

through  development  and  adoption  of  agricultural  technology.  To  accomplish 

this  and  at  the  same  time  develop  a classification  that  would  not  have  the 

3/ 

limitations  of  the  1950  and  1959  Census  classification,*^  it  was  necessary 
to  enploy  a broad  concept  of  part-time  farmer  in  developing  the  typology. 


•“See  Appendix  B,  Classification  and  Terminology  for  operational 
definitions  used  during  emmieration  and  analysis. 

2/ 

"'For  a review  of  some  typologies  developed  in  the  social  sciences  see 
McKinney  and  Ijoomis,  195T^  PP*  12-25*  These  include  Durkheim*s  Mechanical 
and  Organic  Solidarity^  Redfield*s  Folk-Urban  Continuum;  Becker’s  Sacred  and 
Secular  Societies;  and  Tonnies*  Gameinschaft  and  Gesellschaft.  See:  Becker, 

1940,  p.  3I;  Becker,  19^5;  Fuguitt,  196I;  GDOde,  19^7,  PP*  473-^7*^; 

Martindale,  I96O,  p.  383;  McKinney,  1950,  p.  237;  McKinney,  195^;  Winch,  19^7, 
for  statement  of  the  validity  of  typologies  for  research  purposes. 

3/ 

■^For  limitations  of  the  Census  classification  see  pp.  21-22. 
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For  purposes  of  this  study^  a farm  has  been  defined  as  all  of  the 
land  upon  which  some  agricultural  enterprise  :v;as  conducted  during  1962 
by  an  individual  — either  by  his  o^m  labor  alone  or  with  the  assistance 
of  members  of  his  household  or  hired  employees* 

The  classification  was  developed  with  the  need  for  completeness  in 
mind.  In  any'  practical  application,  only  parts  of  the  classification 
need  to  be  considered.  The  classification  of  farmers  used  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  data  for  this  study  is  divided  into  two  major  types  — full-time 
commercial  farmers  and  part-time  farmers. 

Part-time  farmers  are  sub-divided  into  commercial  and  non- commercial 

part-time  farmers,  Hon-commercial  part-time  farmers  are  sub-divided 

into  off-farm  work  commercial  part-time  farmers.^  The  classification 

2/ 

and  description  of  each  lype  of  farmer  follows*-' 

I.  Commercial  Full-Time  Farmer  - An  operator  of  a farm  with  a value 
of  agricultural  products  sold  amounting  to  $2,500  or  more  per  year 
who  does  not  work  off  the  farm  100  or  more  d^s  per  year. 

II*  Part-Time  Farmers 

A.  Commercial  Part-Time  Farmer  - An  operator  of  a farm  with  value 
of  agricultural  products  sold  amounting  to  $2,500  or  more  per  year 
and  who  works  off  the  farm  100  or  more  days  per  year. 

B«  Kon-Commercial  Part-Time  Farmer: 

1.  Off-Farm  Work  Part-Time  Farmer  - An  operator  of  a farm  vrith'. 
a value  of  agricultural  products  sold  of  less  than  $2,500  per  .• 
year  and  whose  major  source  of  income  is  off-farm  work.  h: 

2 Subsistence  Part-Time  Farmer  - An  operator  of  a farm  with 
a value  of  agricultural  products  sold  of  less  than  $2,500  per 
year  and  whose  net  farm  income  exceeds  the  income  from  off-farm 
work  or  non— work  sources, 

3*  Kon— Work  Income  Part-Time  Farmer  - An  operator  of  a farm 
with  a value  of  agricultural  products  sold  of  less  than  $2,500 

per  year  and  whose  major  source  of  income  is  from  non-work 

sources. 

^ For  other  classifications  of  part-time  farmers^  farms  and/or 
households  see*  Gordon,  1942s  Cunningham,  1959>  Pi  5;  Ponohue,  195T^> 

P.  984;  Wayt,  et  al.  1959?  PP.  4-5?  Galloway,  195^?  pp*  7-9?  and 
Alleger,  1953*  Although  not  analyzed,  distinct  1ypes  of  part-time 
farmers  are  recognized  by  Wakeley,  1935?  PP*  22—23* 

*^See  pp,  36—37  a statement  of  the  distribution  of  these  sub- 
lypes  in  the  sample. 
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Figure  I is  a diagrammatic  representation  of  the  typology. 
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Hypotheses 

The  major  premise  of  this  study  is  that  there  are  identifiable 
differences  among  the  various  categories  of  part-time  farmers  and  full- 
time commercial  f aimers.  To  test  the  validity  of  the  classification,  one 
must  determine  the  extent  to  which  differences  actually  exist  among  types 
of  farmers.  The  following  general  null  t^rpo'^hesis  was  formulated; 

THERE  ABE  NO  DIFFERENCES  AMONG  FULL-TIME  FARMERS  AND  PART- 

TIME  FARMERS  AND  SUB-TXPES  OF  PART-TIME  FART4ERS  IN  TERMS  OF 

SELECTED  PERSONAL  AND  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

A large  number  of  sub- hypotheses  are  possible  in  attempting  to  test  this 
general  hypothesis. 

The  sub- hypotheses  were  categorized  on  the  basis  of  primary  emphasis- 
on  the  farm  operator,  the  family,  and  the  farm  unit.  These  categories  of 
sub-hypotheses  will  constitute  separate  sections  for  analysis.  The  indepen- 
dent variables  to  be  used  as  operational  measures  related  to  the  farm 
operator  are: 


-'The  typology  incorporates  aspects  of  the  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture  in  , j 

that  it  uses  $2,500  value  of  agricultural  products  sold.  In  addition,  the  \ 

typology  incorporated  into  the  definition  100  or  more  days  of  off-fam  work,  ;j 

which  is  a statistic  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Additional  1 

justification  for  the  100  days  per  year  cutting  point  is  that  individuals  who  ] 

work  less  thar  100  days  per  year  in  an  occupation  may  be  considered  only  as 
marginally  associated  with  that  occiqpation  and  the  seasonal  nature  of 
agricultural  activity  permits  100  days  of  off-fam  employment  withouft  requiring 
a major  adjustment  in  the  fam  work  pattern. 

By  providing  for  more  than  one  type  of  part-time  famer,  the  typology 
overcomes  the  limitations  of  the  Census  classification  for  studying  part-time  | 

farmers  by: 

1.  Differentiating  between  commercial  and  non-commercial  part-time  farmers, 

2.  Removing  the  restriction  that  off-farm  income  must  exceed  farm  sales, 

3.  Placing  subsistence  farmers  in  a type  of  farmer  category  rather  than 

in  the  rural  nonfarm  classification.  | i 

1 i 

The  syb-types  of  farmers  as  described  in  the  typology  differentiate  ’ i 

between  full-time  commercial  farmers  and  commercial  part-time  farmers  on  the  | 

basis  of  days  of  off-farm  work.  Between  commercial  part-time ’farmers  and  non-  , = 

commercial  part-time  farmers,  value  of  agricultural  products  sold  is  the  basis  h 

of  differentiation.  Major  source  of  Income  differentiates  the  sub-types  of  | 1 

non- commercial  part-time  farmers  from  one  another.  i j 
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FIGURE  I 
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Diagraomatic  Representation  of  the  'SlypoXosy  of  Farmers 
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For  definition  of  farmer  see  Appendix  B 
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1.1  - Age 

1.2  - Educational  attainment 

1.3  " of  off-farm  work 

1.4  - Class  of  off-farm  work 

1.5  - Proportion  of  farm  work  done  on  the  home  place  by  the 

farm  operator 

1.6  - Feeling  that  off-farm  ^ob  interferes  with  farming 

1.7  - Choice  of  dairy  farmer  as  an  occupation 

1.8  - Choice  of  farming  as  an  occupation  until  retirement 

1.9  - Choice  of  nonfarm  occupation  until  retirement 

In  terms  of  primary  emphasis  on  the  f amily>  the  following  independent 
variables  will  be  tested: 

2.1  - Stage  of  family  life  cycle 

2.2  - Size  of  family 

2.3  - Off-farm  employment  of  the  wife 

2.4  - Proportion  of  farm  work  done  on  the  home  place  by  the 

wife  of  the  farm  operator 

In  terms  of  primary  emphasis  on  the  farm,  the  following  variables 
will  be  tested: 

3.1  - Ijand  tenure 

3.2  - Class  of  land 
3*3  “ Total  acreage 
3*4-  - Acres  in  cropland 

3.5  - Change  in  nianber  of  cows  milked 

3.6  - Farm  practices  followed  - use  of  chemical  weed  controls, 

lime  test,  fertilizer  test,  artificial  breeding 

3*7  - Value  of  food  and  fuel  produced  for  home  use. 
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Description  of  the  Study  Area* -St*  Lawrence  County,  Uew  Yorfcr^ 

St.  Lawrence  County  is  located  between  the  Adirondack  Mountains  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  area  is  the  International 
Line  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada.  It  Is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Hamilton  and  Herkimer  counties^  on  the  east  by  FVatiklin  County^ 
and  on  the  southwest  by  Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties.  St.  Lawrence  Coiinty, 
the  largest  coiinty  in  New  York  State,  contains  1,771  thousand  acres  and  hi 
percent  of  this  land  area  is  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  Ogdensburg, 
the  largest  city  In  St.  Lawrence  County  Is  only  63  miles  south  of  Ottawa 
and  128  miles  from  Montreal,  Canada,  but  2l8  miles  from  Albany  and  371 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Acres  of  land  in  farms  and  the  number  of  farms  in  St.  Lawrence  County 
have  declined  since  the  turn  of  the  century  while  over- all  farm  size  has 
increased  (Table  l).  New  low  points  for  land  in  fams  and  number  of  faamis 
were  recorded  by  the  1959  Census  of  Agriculttire. 

St.  Lawrence  County  is  one  of  the  leading  dairy  counties  in  New  York 
State,  ranking  first  in  the  number  of  milk  cows  and  third  in  the  value  of 
dairy  products  sold  in  1959*  In  1959  the  number  of  part-time  farms,  as 
defined  by  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  was  695**20  percent  of  all  farms  in 
St.  Lawrence  County  (Table  2).'^^  However,  approximately  h^  percent  of  all 
farm  operators  in  the  county  reported  off-farm  employment. 

Land  in  the  St.  Lawrence  area  that  is  now  sub-marginal  for  agricultural 
purposes  was  not  sub-marginal  for  subsistence  farming.  It  has  become  sub- 
marginal  because  of  technological  and  economic  changes.  Along  with  this 


Except  as  noted,  data  for  this  section  were  obtained  from:  Bratton, 

1962;  Department  of  Rural  Sociology,  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  1962;  Department  of  Rural  Sociology,  Cornell  University  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Ration,  19635  Huddleston,  1953;  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  19S2;  U.S.  D^artment  of  Commerce,  196I5  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  1962.  A comparison  of  county,  regional,  state  and  national 
data  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  Comparative  data  are  to  be  foimd 
in  the  sources  noted  above  and  in  Anderson,  195^,  and  Bond,  195i|-.  For  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  study  area  see  Le  R^,  1965. 

■^See  Table  2 for  definition. 
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Table  1 —Land  in  farms,  number  of  farms  and  average  size  of  farm,  St. 

Lawrence  County,  New  York,  for  selected  years  i860  to  1959 


t 


Year 

Land  in  Farms 
Acres  000 

Farms 

Number 

Size  of  Farm 
Acres 

1880 

i,o6t 

9,2T8 

115 

1890 

1,048 

8,665 

121 

1900 

1,068 

8,353 

128 

1910 

1,061 

8,224 

129 

1920 

1,04t 

7,652 

136 

1930 

1,001 

6,979 

144 

1940 

925 

6,236 

148 

1950 

886 

5>091 

1T4 

1954 

834 

4,380 

190 

1959 

718 

3,426 

210 

U.S.  Censuses  of  Agriculture 
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Table  2 — 


Fanns  by  economic  class  and  amoiuit  of  off-fana  vork  reported  by 
operator.  United  States,  New  York  State,  and  St,  Lawrence  County, 
New  York,  1959 


Item 


United  States 
Number  Per- 
cent 


New  York  State 
Number  Per- 
cent 


St,  Lawrence  Co. 
Number  Per- 

cent 


All  Farms 

_ i 

3,707,973 

100 

82,359 

100 

3,*A5 

100 

Commercial:-' 

2,416,017 

65 

56,760 

69 

2,530 

73 

Class  I 

102,099 

2.112 

3 

3 

Class  II 

210,402 

6 

6,65T 

8 

152 

Class  in 

483,004 

13 

16,71T 

20 

564 

16 

Class  IV 

653,881 

18 

17,313 

21 

1,036 

30 

Class  V 

617,677 

16 

11,208 

14 

670 

19 

Class  VI 

348,954 

9 

2,753 

3 

125 

4 

Other  Farms: 
Part-Time^  - / 

Part-Retirement^ 
Abnozmalz/ 

1,291,956 

35 

25,599 

31 

915 

27 

884,785 

23 

18,728 

23 

695 

20 

404,110 

3,061 

11 

1 

6,769 

102 

8 

l! 

220 

0 

6 

0 

Days  of  Off-Farm 
Work  Reported 
by  Operator: 

1 to  99  556,235 

100  or  more  1,107, 606 

• Total 1,663.841 

1959  Census  of  Agriculture 


9,059 

27,946 

37,005 


438 

1,100 

0^38 


-'For  the  1959  Census  of  Agriculture  commercial  farms  are  divided  into 
six  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  total  value  of  farm  products  sold,  as  follows: 
Class  I - $40,000  and  over;  Class  II  - $20,000  to  $39,999j  Class  IH  - 
$10,000  to  $19,999;  Class  IV  - $5,000  to  $9,999;  Class  V - $2,500  to  $4,999; 
and  Class  VI  - $50  to  $2,499,  and  the  farm  operator  was  under  65  years  of 
age  and  (l)  he  did  not  work  off  the  farm  100  or  more  days,  and  (2)  the  Income 
that  he  and  members  of  his  household  received  from  nonfaxm  sources  was  less 
than  the  total  value  of  farm  products  sold. 

^Farms  with  a value  of  sales  of  farm  products  of  $50  to  $2,499  and  farm 
operator  under  65  years  of  age  and  he  worked  off  the  farm  100  or  more  days 
or  the  Income  he  and  members  of  his  household  received  from  nonfarm  sources 
was  greater  than  the  total  value  of  farm  products  sold. 

■^Farm  with  a value  of  sales  of  farm  products  of  $50  to  $2,499  and  farm 
operator  65  years  of  age  or  over. 

4/ 

^ Indian  Reservations  and  institutional  farms  including  those  operated 
by  hospitals,  penitentaries,  schools,  grazing  associations,  government 
agencies  and  other. 

5/ 

•^'Less  than  0.5  percent. 


'-T  T 
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has  come  the  inevitable  change  in  the  relation  of  the  people  to  the 
land*  The  land  is  basically  the  same— but  people  now  have  changed 


their  standards  of  living,  Kuch  of  this  land  is  still  being  farmed 
either  on  a full  or  part-time  basis.^ 


The  area  has  deposits  of  talc,  iron  ore,  lead,  zinc,  graphite, 
peat,  feldspar,  titanium,  wollastonite,  and  limestone.  The  forests 
of  the  area  vary  from  a scrub  vegetation  on  recently  abandoned  agri- 
cultural land  to  mature  forests  that  have  not  been  damaged  by  forest 
fires  or  over-cutting  in  recent  years.  Excellent  stands  of  yellow 
birch,  maple,  beech,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  pine  are  located  in  the 
area.  However,  extensive  areas  have  grown  up  to  grey  birch  thickets, 
blueberry  and  blackberry  thickets,  wild  strawberries  and  hardback. 

The  completion  of  the  St,  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  Power  Project, 
technological  changes  in  the  aluminum  industry,  and  the  closing  of 
plants  in  the  areaP  have  all  contributed  to  the  recent  economic 
decline,  Cullen  concludes  that  "the  shock  dealt  local  agriculture 
by  the  seaw^  undoubtedly  accentuated  the  operation  of  those  forces 
which,  in  this  area  as  elsevrhere,  have  long  produced  a steady  dwin- 
dling in  the  number  of  full-time  farmers  and  a corresponding. increase 
in  the  size  of  the  average  farm"  (Cullen,  I960,  pp,  246-247)* 

A percentage  distribution  of  persons  employed  in  nine  major 
industrial  groups  in  i960  is  given  in  Table  3.  The  four  major 
industries  in  order  of  percentage  of  persons  employed  are;  services# 
manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  agriculture,  forestry 
and  fisheries.  For  Hew  York  State  as  a whole,  manufacturing,  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  and  services  were  the  top  three  employment 
industries,  while  agriculture  ranked  eighth. 


1/. 


See  Nobe  and  Con3clin,  1957#  PP*  6—9#  Nobe  and  Thomas,  1957? 
and  Thomas,  1956#  for  a discussion  of  agricultural  opportunities  and 
problems  in  the  area, 

^These  include*  Malone  Milling  Company,  * I^alonej  Bronze  Poi/der 
Plant,  tlalone;  U,S,  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Company,  Tupper  Lakej  H^wood 
Wakefield,  Tupper  Lake^  Dairymen* s League  Co-op.,  llassena;  Reynolds 
Talc  Company,  Talcvillej  Haddington  Ililk  Company,  Waddingtonj  Loomis 
Talc  Company#  Gouverneur;  St*  Lawrence* Foundry  and  Machine  Company# 
Ogdensburg;  St„  Lawrence  Paper  Company,  Norfolk;  Cleveland  Container 
Cojapany,  Ogdensburg;  Rushmore  Paper  Company,  Gouverneur;  Martin  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  Norwood;  McCadam  Cheese  Company,  Morristown; 
Warner' Brothers  Garment  Company,  Massena;  Sheffield  Chemical  Company# 
Hermon, 


f I 


I 


I I 


^ ' i 
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Tablf^  3— Percentage  distribution  of  employed  persons  by  major  industry^ 
St.  Itawrence  Coxjnty,  i960 


Industry 


Nxaaber  Percentage 

Pkaployed  £ksployed 


Agriculture,  forestry  and 


fisheries 

3,967 

12.1 

Mining 

1,3S2 

4.1 

Construction 

2,008 

6.2 

Manufacturing 

7,267 

22.4 

Transportation,  communication, 
and  public  utilities 

1,797 

5*5 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

5,769 

17.8 

Finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate 

695 

2.1 

Services 

8,580 

26.4 

Public  administration 

1,061 

3*3 

Total 

32,466 

100.0 

Calculated  from  data  given  in  U.S.  Depaartment  of  Commerce,  May,  1962,  p.  3. 
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In  i960  the  Cotinty  had  a population  of  111^238  inhabitants,  which  was 
an  increase  of  12^342  from  1950  to  i960,  or  a 12*5  percent  population 
increase*  The  County  ranked  25th  in  rate  of  population  increase  among  the 
57  Instate  counties.  The  County,  with  4o  persons  per  square  mile,  is  the 


seventh  least  densely  populated  of  the  57  Upstate  counties.-'  The  rural 
farm  and  niral  nonfarm  population  in  i960  and  the  percentage  change  1950  to 


i960  was  as  follows: 

i960 

Percent  Change  in 

Number  Percent 

Number.  1950-1960 

Total  rural 
population 

61,882  100.0 

17.2 

Rural  farm 

14,042  22.7 

-39.3 

Rural  nonfarm 

47,840  77.3 

61.3 

In  i960,  St.  Lawrence  County  had  a dependency  ratio  of  74,  which  was 

considerably  higher  than  the  ratio  of  60  for  the  State.—'  The  County 


dependency  ratio  increased  by  10  from  1950  to  1960^  the  rural  farm  ratio 
decreased  by  1,  while  the  niral  nonfarm  and  urban  Increased  by  12  and 
11,  respectively. 

The  St.  Lawrence  area  has  been  referred  to  as: 

Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  tinder-developed  area  in  New  York 
State  . • . for  it  is  indeed  an  area  in  which  the  full 
potential  In  Its  natural  and  human  resources  has  never  been 
approached.  In  this  sense  the  area  is  one  of  the  great 
frontiers  of  the  state  and  the  region.  But  it  is  particularly 
a frontier  for  American  Industrial  expansion  (Sufrin  and 
Palmer,  1957#  P*  5)* 


Procedure  for  Presenting  the  Analysi 


Analysis  of  data  Is  divided  Into  three  sections.  The  first  analysis 
section  deals  with  differences  among  full-time  farmers,  part-time  farmers 
and  sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  in  terms  of  characteristics  of  the 


-'This  section  was  developed  primarily  from:  Department  of  Rural 

Sociology,  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Ebiperiment  Station,  1963* 

^The  dependency  ratio  is  a measxire  of  the  average  number  of  persons 
•under  I5  and  65  years  of  age  and  over  that  each  100  adults  aged  15*64 
is  required  to  support. 

■^See  Le  Ray,  1965  for  a more  detailed  analysis  and  presentation  of 
the  data  covered  in  this  study. 
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farmer.  33ie  next  shows  the  differences  among  ftill-time  farmers#  part-time 
farmers  and  sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  In  terms  of  family  characteristics. 
The  final  analysis  section  is  concerned  with  differences  among  full-time 
farmers,  part-time  farmers  and  sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  in  terms  of 
the  characteristics  of  farms  they  operate  and  the  method  of  operation.  Each 
section  contains  a summary  statement. 

The  dependent  vari^le  for  this  research  is  type  of  farmer.  The 
independent  variables  are  the  characteristics  specified  in  the  l^otheses 
as  contributing  to  or  explaining  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  part-time 
farmers  and  the  differences  between  part-time  fanners  and  f\ill-time  farmers 
in  terms  of  characteristics  of  the  farm,  operator,  the  family,  and  the  farm. 

The  Chi-square  value  has  been  computed  for  all  of  the  t^les  used  in 
the  analysis  of  data  for  this  study.  Degrees  of  freedom  are  always  one  or 
two  since  one  type  of  farmer  is  being  compared  with  another  type  in  terms 
of  the  independent  variable.  !Ehe  5 percent  level  (two-tailed  test)  was 
accepted  as  the  level  of  significance. 

The  coefficient  of  contingency  was  computed  in  all  cases  where  the  Chi- 
square  value  indicated  significance  at  the  5 percent  level  in  order  to  give 
an  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  relationship.  To  facilitate  the 
comparison  of  the  magnitude  of  the  relationship  between  tables  with  different 
Chi-square  values  and  sample  size,  the  coefficients  of  contingency  were 
corrected. 

Of  the  232  respondents  who  were  operating  farms  in  1962,  222  or  96 
percent  were  available  for  classification  in  terms  of  the  typology  for  this 
study When  typed,  the  respondents  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Pull-time  commercial  farmers  • 

Part-time  farmers; 

Commercial  

Noncommercial: 

Off-farm  work 

Subsistence  

Nonwork  Income  

Total 


Number 

Percent 

124 

55.8 

43 

19.4 

39 

17.6 

6 

2.T 

10 

4.5 

222 

100.0 

I 


r 


^Totals  very  from  table  to  table  because  of  changes  in  the  base  and  the 
deletion  of  respondents  who  failed  to  furnish  data  for  a given  characteristic 


I 

f 

t 


ri! 


f 
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The  relative^T'  small  proportion  of  subsistence  and  nonwork  income  non- 
commercial part-time  farmers  in  the  sample  does  not  permit  an  analysis  of 
data  on  these  two  types  of  part-time  farmers.  Any  replication  of  the 
present  study  would  need  to  consider  these  two  types  of  part-time  farmers 
in  the  research  design.  Since  off*farm  work  part-time  farmers  are  the  only 
type  of  noncommercial  part-time  farmers  to  be  analyzed  in  this  study,  this 
type  will  be  referred  to  as  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers  rather  than  non- 
commercial, off-farm  work,  paart-time  farmers. 
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demographic  awd  attitudimal  characteristics 


This  section  will  examine  th<^  demographic  and  attitudinal  character- 
istics of  the  farm  operators.*^  The  following  characteristics  of  farm 
operators  will  be  presented:  age  of  farm  operator,  education  of  farm 

operator,  major  type  of  nonfarm  work,  proportion  of  work  done  on  the  home 
place  by  the  farm  operator,  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  farm  operator  that 
his  off-farm  job  interferes  with  his  farming,  choice  of  dairy  farming  as 
an  occiqpation  and  the  farm  operator's  occupational  choice  until  retirement 
(Table  l.O).  The  general  null  hypothesis  for  this  section  is: 

THERE  ARE  HO  DIFETRMCES  AMONG  FULL-TIME  FARMERS  AND  PART- 
TIME  farmers  and  SUB-TYPES  OF  PART-TIME  FARMERS  IN  TERMS 
OP  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  FARM  OPERATOR 

Age  of  Farm  Operator  (l.l)^ 

In  general,  individuals  ^0  years  of  age  or  over  e^erience  considerable 
difficulty  in  changing  occupations:  Six  out  of  10  (6l.2  percent)  of  all 

farm  operators  in  the  sample  were  ^0  years  of  age  or  over  in  1963*  Age 
differences  between  types  of  farmers  were  not  significant. 


—^Analysis  of  data  for  this  report  is  divided  into  three  major  sections- 
the  farmer,  the  family  and  the  farm.  Each  major  section  contains  one 
summa3:y  table  shoving  the  results  of  testing  the  association  among  fidl- 
tlme  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and  sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  with 
respect  to  selected  independent  variables.  Statements  in  the  text  are  based 
upon  summary  tables  in  the  text  and  upon  Appendix  Tables.  Sub-sections  in 
the  text  are  followed  by  notations,  l.e. . Age  of  Farm  Operator  (l.l).  The 
notation  (l.l)  refers  to  the  number  of  the  table  in  the  appendix  upon  which 
statements  about  age  of  the  farn  operator  are  based.  This  procedmre  for 
notations  is  used  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  report.  In  the  text 
reference  will  be  made  only  to  significant  differences  xinless  differences 
with  respect  to  an  independent  variable  and  all  types  of  famers  studied 
were  not  significant. 

•^The  sanple  was  drawn  from  farm  operators  who  were  imder  55  years  of 
age  in  1950.  This  places  a limitation  xpon  the  study  when  considering  the 
total  groip  of  farmers  in  the  area.  The  oldest  respondent  was  67  years  of 
age  in  I963* 
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Table  1«0— Sununary  table  showing  the  results  of  testing  the  association  among  fuU*time  farmers  and 
part-time  farmers  and  sub-tjrpes  of  part-time  fanners  by  Independent  variables  related  to 
the  farm  operator,  St.  Lawrence  (lounty.  New  York,  1963 


Independent  Variable 


Comparison  of 


Full-time  farmers 
and 

part-time  farmers 


Level  of 
signifi- 

6 

Level  of 
signifi- 

cance ^ 

cance  1/ 

Commercial  and 
off-farm  work 
part-time  farmers 


Full-time  farmers 
and  commercial 
part-time  farmers 

p * Level  of* 

3T  ; signifi-:  C 
* cance 


Full-time  farm<^s 
and  off-farm  work 
part-time  faarmers 

p ; Level  of;  ^ 
IT  : signifi-;  C 
e 


Age  of  fam  operator  • • 

1.47 

NS 

- 

•25 

NS 

- 

1.64 

NS 

.39 

NS 

Education  of  farm 

operator  

2.15 

NS 

- 

l»64 

NS 

- 

.14 

" NS 

- 

4.03 

.05 

A { 

.24  ^ 1 

Major  type  of  off- 

farm  work 

3.T3 

m 

103 

NS  : 

- 

8.4T 

.01 

.52 

1.23 

NS 

'i 

|] 

Class  of  off-farm  work  • 

9-*W 

.ax 

.41 

.75 

NS  \ 

\ 

- 

6.23 

.05 

.42 

8.05 

.02 

.48 

Work  done  on  home  place 
by  farm  operator  • • • 

*>.T9 

NS 

- 

20.78 

.001 

.66  18.41 

.001 

.46 

2.01 

NS 

j 

Feeling  that  off-fam 
job  Interferes  with 
farming • 

3.58  NS 

4.62 

.05 

.37 

6.61 

.02 

.48 

.53 

NS 

r 

i' 

1 

7 Tt 


r L>W<1 .1 V CUMIPUIVJT  Wl  l'J»' " ^ W,  ^inrv 


If  I si(,^v^  ^-r  ■ iJi,.-'  T 


ji 


Table  1.0— Summary  table  showing  the  results  of  testing  the  association  among  full-time  fanners  and 
part-time  farmers  and  sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  by  independent  variables  related  to 
the  farm  operator,  St*  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  I963,  continued 


Comparison  of 


* Pull-time  farmers  ^ Commercial  and  * Rill-time  farmers  * Full-time  farmers 

* and  \ off-farm  work  ] and  commercial  * and  off-farm  work 

Independent  Variable  * part-time  farmers  * part-time  farmers  * part-time  farmers  ] part-time  farmers 


* 

* * * • 

* * * 

* * 

rt  ‘Level  of 

• „ ‘Level  of  ; ‘ „ 

‘Level  of  ; ; „ 

‘Level  of‘ 

IT  Jsignifi- 

C * 3T  * signify-  * C ‘ 3T 

;signifi-  : C : 

;signifi-;  C 

* cance  l/ 

’ ‘ ‘cance  iJ  ! 1 

‘cance  l/  * * 

‘cance  l/‘ 
* * 

Choice  of  dairy  farming 
as  occupation: 

80  cow  herd  first 


choice  

• 1.57 

NS 

.01 

25  cow  herd  first 
choice  

* 1,64 

NS 

- 1*03 

Occupational  choice 
until  retirement: 

Farming  

,18 

NS 

- .65 

Nonfarm  work 9*64  .01  *45  1.02 


rfS 

4 

.91 

NS 

- 1.01 

NS 

NS 

4 

.14 

NS 

- a.  59 

t^fS 

.6j) 

NS 

• .03 

NS 

- 

NS 

- 9^3 

.01 

,k9  3-33 

NS 

- 

I 

o 


Iffi  indicates  the  Chi-sqjjare  tests  were  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level; 
contingency  corrected  (c)  are  not  reported. 


coefficients  of 


1 

i 
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Educational  Attainment  (1.2) 

About  four  out  of  five  of  all  the  farmers  <80.6  percent)  reported 
less  than  a high  school  education.  The  educational  difference  between  full- 
time farmers  and  off-farm  work  part-time  fanners  is  significant.  Only  16.1 
percent  of  the  full-time  farmers  had  a high  school  education  or  better  com- 
pared with  30.8  percent  of  the  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers. 

Type  of  Off-Farm  Work  (1.3) 

With  respect  to  type  of  off-farm  work,  the  sample  was  divided  into  two 

groups  - manual  and  nonmanual  - according  to  major  type  of  off-farm  work 

1/ 

done  during  1962 For  individuals  with  more  than  one  off-farm  job,  the 
major  off-farm  job  was  the  job  at  which  the  farm  operator  spent  the  greatest 
amount  of  time.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  by  definition,  full-time  farmers 
worked  off  their  farms  less  than  100  days  during  1962,  while  part-time 
farmers  worked  off  their  farms  100  or  more  days  during  this  period.  Therefore, 
not  all  full-time  farmers  are  included  in  the  test  of  this  hypothesis. 

Excluded  are  the  97  full-time  farmers  who  reported  no  off-farm  work.  The 
27  full-time  farmers  with  off -farms  work  are  used  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  sample  with  off-farm  employment  during  1962 
had  a manual  job  as  the  major  type  of  off-farm  work.  The  difference  between 
full-time  farmers  and  commercial  part-time  farmers  is  significant.  One-third 
of  the  full-time  farmers  reported  nonmanual  off-farm  work  compared  to  about 
one-tenth  of  the  commercial  part-time  farmers. 

~^See  Lipset  and  Bendix,  1960,  for  a discussion  of  the  problems  en- 
coxintered  f.n  comparing  types  of  ^ployment  and  a justifi*  -tion  for  the  use  of 
a manual  - nonmanual  classification  as  well  as  a presentation  of  data  using 
this  technique.  Wonmanual  occupations  include  professional,  technical  and 
kindred  workers,  managers,  officials  and  proprietors;  sales  workers;  and 
clerical  and  kindred  workers.  Manual  workers  include  craftsmen  and  foremen; 
other  services  and  private  household  workers,  operatives,  and  laborers. 
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Farm  Operator  *s  Feeling  That  His  Off"Fam  Job 
Interferes  wl^  Farming  (1.6) 

In  response  to  the  question^  "Does  your  off-farm  job  interfere  with 
your  farming?"  - 38.6  percent  of  all  fam  operators  with  off-farm  work 
replied  "yes"  and  6l.4  percent  responded  "no".  Only  21.7  percent  of  the 
full-time  farmers  replied  with  a "yes"  compared  with  54.8  percent  of  the 
commercial  pait-time  farmers  and  30*6  percent  of  the  off-fam  work  part- 
time  farmers. 

The  probability  of  the  difference  between  commercial  and  off-farm 
work  part-time  farmers  and  between  full-time  farmers  and  commercial  part- 
time  famers  is  beyond  the  .05  level  of  significance. 

Choice  of  Dairy  Farmer  As  An  Occupation  (1.7) 

Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  their  choice  of  dairy  farmer, 
either  with  a 25  cow  herd  or  an  80  cow  herd  as  an  occupation  for  themselves. 
An  80  cow  herd  was  the  first  occupational  choice  for  22.7  percent  of  all 
fam  operators,  while  a 25  cow  herd  was  the  first  choice  for  35*7  percent. 

The  differences  among  the  groups  in  the  typology  with  respect  to 
choice  of  80  and  25  cow  herds  as  first  occupational  choice  are  not 
significant. 


Occupational  Choice  Until  Retirement  (1.8) 

The  preceding  section  was  concerned  with  differences  among  full-time 
famers  and  part-time  famers  and  sub-types  of  part-time  famers  with 
respect  to  choice  of  daixy  farming  as  an  occupation.  This  section  and  the 
one  to  follow  is  concerned  with  occupational  choice  until  retirement.  The 
quest ion, related  to  this  section  was  worded  as  follows:  "If  you  coiald 

choose  any  occupation  to  work  in  until  you.  retire,  what  would  be  your  first 
choice? 

Almost  two-thirds  (62.3  percent)  of  all  the  famers  studied  indicated 
a preference  for  an  occupation  other  than  farming.  When  respondents  are 
classified  on  the  basis  of  the  typology,  differences  with  respect  to 
occupational  preference  are  not  significant. 

n 


This  question  was  nob  asked  of  individuals  65  years  of  age  or  ovex*. 
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Choice  of  Nonfarm  Occupation  Until  Retirement  (1.9) 

It  was  shown  in  the  preceeding  section  that  62,3  percent  (109 
individuals)  of  the  farm  operators  under  65  years  of  age  would  prefer 
an  occupation  other  than  farming  to  work  in  lantil  retirement.  This 
section  deals  with  the  type  of  nonfarra  occupation  chosen  by  those  farm 
operators  who  did  not  make  farming  their  first  choice  of  occupation, 

A slightly  higher  proportion  of  the  farm  operator* s sampled  who 
chose  a nonfarm  occupation  made  a manual  occupational  choice  (54*1 
percent)  than  a nonmanual  choice  (45*9  percent).  Over  three-fourths 
(76.9  percent)  of  the  commerei^  part-time  farmers,  but  less  than  one- 
half  (41«0  percent)  of  the  full-time  farmers,  chose  a manual  occupation. 
The  differences  between  full-time  farmers  and  all  part-time  farmers  and 
between  full-time  farmers  and  commercial  part-time  farmers  in  nonfarm 
occupational  choice  are  significant. 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  study  has  been  to  report  on 
differences  among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and  sub- 
types  of  part-time  farmers  in  terms  of  characteristics  of  the  farm 
operator. 

The  first  important  finding  reported  in  this  part  is  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  no  differences  among  full-time 
farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and  sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  in 
terms  of  characteristics  of  the  farm  operator. 

The  second  major  finding  of  this  chapter  is  that  for  some  vari- 
ables differences  were  not  significant  bGti.’'een  full-time  farmers  and 
^1  part-time  farmers,  but  differences  were  significant  between  full- 
time farmers  and  sub-types  of  part-time  farmers.  These  differences 
support  the  idea  that  part-time  farmers  are  not  a homogeneous  category, 
and  that  important  differences  between  full-time  farmers  and  part-time 
farmers  are  not  revealed  when  part-time  farmers  are  considered  as  a a 

single  category.  For  example,  no  significant  difference  was  noted  in 
educational  attainment  cf  full-time  farmers  and  all  part-time  farmers. 
However,  when  full-time  farmers  and  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers 
were  compared  the  difference  was  significant. 
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The  third  inqpoHant  finding  is  that  for  some  variables^  differences 
did  not  appear  to  exist  among  full-time  farmers  and  all  paart-time  farmers 
and  sub-types  of  part-time  farmers.  For  example,  differences  were  not 
noted  with  respect  to  choice  of  dairy  farming  as  an  occupation  or  farmitig 
as  an  occupational  choice  until  retirement. 

Although  there  are  some  impoHant  differences  among  the  types  of 
farmers  with  respect  to  demographic  characteristics  of  the  farm  operator, 
differences  with  respect  to  occupational  choice,  in  general,  were  not 
significant.  This  would  indicate  that  occupational  goals  were  not  different 
but  that  different  means  of  reaching  these  goals  might  have  to  be  developed 
because  of  other  differences. 

This  part  of  the  repoH  has  been  concerned  with  differences  among  full- 
time farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and  siib-types  of  part-time  farmers  in 
terms  of  characteristics  of  the  farm  operator.  The  next  part  will  be 
concerned  with  the  characteristics  of  the  families  of  these  farm  operators. 

A final  major  section  will  shift  from  the  human  resource  to  the  natural 
resource  and  look  at  the  natural  resource  (the  farm)  - its  characteristics 
and  how  it  is  managed. 
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FAMIiy  CHARACTERISTICS 

This  part  of  the  report  is  concerned  with  exaiaining  the  families  of 
different  types  of  farm  operators.  It  will  be  recalled  that  St.  Lawrence 
County^  Hew  York^  the  study  area^  Is  a low- Income  county.  One- fourth  of 
the  households  studied  reported  total  earnings  of  all  family  members  from 
off-farm  work,  nonwork  Income  (income  from  rents,  royalties.  Interest, 
dividends,  veterans*  allotments,  unemployment  insurance,  welfare,  etc. ) 
and  net  cash  farm  income  of  less  than  $3^000  in  196S.  The  percentage 
distribution  of  households  by  household  income  and  type  of  farmer  during 
196s  was: 


Household  income 
(Dollars ) 

Full-time 

farmer 

Commercial 

part-time 

farmer 

Off-farm  work 
part-time 
farmer. 

(N  = 120) 

(N  = 43) 

(H=  38) 

Under  3^000  . . . 

. . 35.8 

2.3 

15.8 

3,000-5,999  . . . 

. . 30,0 

46.5 

39-5 

6,000  and  over  . 

. . 3^.2 

51.2 

44,7 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

The  general  null  hypothesis  for  this  section  is: 

THEBE  ABE  HO  DimtENCES  AMONG  HJLlrTIME  FARMERS  AND  FABT-TIME 
FARMERS  AND  SUB-TYPES  OF  PART-TIME  FARMERS  IN  TERMS  OF 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  THE  FARM  OPERATOR 

F ^ F 

Stage  of  family  life  cycle,  size  of  family,  o^f-farm  employment  of 
the  wife  of  the  farm  operator,  and  proportion  of  farm  work  done  on  the  home 
place  by  the  wife  are  the  independent  variables  tested  (Table  2*0). 
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Table  2.0— Summary  table  showing  the  results  of  testing  the  association  among  full-time  farmers  and 
part-time  farmers  and  sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  by  independent  variables  related  to 
the  farm  family,  St.  Lawrence  County,  Hew  York,  I963 


Independent  Variable 


Comparison  of 


Full-time  farmers 
and 

part-time  farmers 


Commercial  and 
off-farm  work 
part-time  farmers 


Full-time  fanners 
and  commercial 
part-time  farmers 


Full-time  farmers 
and  off-farm  work 
part-time  farmers 


NS  Indicates  the  Chl-sqr^are  tests  were  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level;  coefficients  of 
contingency  corrected  (C)  are  not  reported. 


0 
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Stage  of  Family  Life  Cycle  (2.1)^ 

Three  out  of  10  farm  families  (29*9  percent)  were  in  the  early  life 
cycle  stage  and  seven  out  of  10  (70.1  percent)  were  in  the  late  stage.  The 
differences  between  full-time  farmers  and  all  part-time  farmers,  between 
full-time  farmers  and  commercial  part-time  farmers,  and  between  full-time 
farmers  and  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers  in  stage  of  family  life  cycle 
are  significant.  A higher  proportion  of  the  full-time  f am  families  (79*^ 
percent)  were  in  the  late  stage  of  the  family  life  cycle  then  were  the 
families  of  comtoercial  part-time  farmers  (5^*8  percent)  or  off-farm  work 
part-time  farmers  (57*9  percent)^ 

Size  of  Family  (2.2) 

Farm  operator  families  were  divided  into  three  groups  according  to 
the  number  of  household  members  living  at  home  - small  (1  to  3 individuals), 
medium  and  3 individuals),  and  large  (6  or  moi^e  individuals).  Of  the 
total  families,  8l  (39*3  percent)  were  small,  63  were  medium  size  (3^.6 
percent)  and  60  were  large  (29*1  percent). 

The  differences  among  types  of  farmers  with  respect  to  family  size 
are  not  significant. 

Off-Farm  Banloymenb  of  the  Wife  (2.^) 

It  was  anticipated  that  if  the  farm  operator  was  a part-time  farmer 
his  wife  would  be  less  likely  to  work  off  the  farm  and  that  his  wife  woxild 
do  more  of  the  farm  work  that  was  done  on  the  home  place.  About  one-fourth 
(26.4  percent)  of  the  wives  of  farm  operators  had  off-farm  employment 
during  1962  and  three-fourths  (73*6  percent)  did  not  work  off  the  farm. 


-'The  sample  was  divided  into  two  groups.  Group  or  Stage  I is  made  up 
of  families  in  the  early  life  cycle  stage  and  includes  childless  couples 
with  wife  of  child-bearing  age  (20-44  years  of  age),  couples  with  oldest 
child  living  at  home  under  10  years  of  age,  and  couples  with  one  or  more 
children  under  10  years  of  age  and  one  or  more  single  children  age  10  to 
21  living  at  home.  The  second  group  or  Stage  includes  couples  with 
youngest  child  age  10  to  21,  single,  and  living  ^ home,  and  couples  with 
wife  over  child-bearing  age  and  no  single  children  under  21  living  at  home. 
Widowers  and  separated  farm  operators  have  been  excluded  from  this  analysis. 
See  Voth,  1966  for  a discussion  of  family  life  cycle  and  occupational 
behavior. 
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However,  the  differences  among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time 
farmers  and  sub-types  of  part-time  faimers  with  respect  to  off-farm 
employment  of  the  wife  are  not  significant. 


jortion  of  Work  Done  on  the  Home  Place  by  Wife 


It  was  shown  previously  that  of  the  farmers  sampled,  27*4  percent  did 
less  than  one-half  of  the  work  done  on  the  home  place,  41.7  percent  did  50 
to  79  percent  of  the  work,  and  3O.9  percent  did  80  percent  or  more  of  the 
work. 

Four  out  of  10  (42.1  percent)  of  the  wives  of  all  farmers  sampled 
did  no  faim  work  on  the  home  place,  39*1  percent  did  some,  but  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  work,  and  I8.8  percent  did  over  20  percent  of  the  work* 
Ihe  differences  among  wives  by  the  type  of  farmer  classification  of  their 
husband  are  not  significant. 


Ihe  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  study  has  been  to  report  on  differences 
among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and  sub-types  of  part-time 
farmers  in  terms  of  characteristics  of  the  family. 

Ihe  findings  of  this  section  provide  additional  support  for  the 
hypothesis  that  farmers  are  not  a homogeneous  group  and  additional 
validation  of  the  typology.  Conclusions  based  on  these  findings  are: 

1.  Since  one-fourth  of  all  families  studied  had  househo3,d  income  of 
less  than  in  I962,  there  is  a need  for  programs  designed  to  increase 

Income  in  the  area* 

2*  Since  by  definition  the  commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time 

farm  *’S  are  multiple  job  holders  and  since  about  one-fourth  of  the  wives  of 

farm  operators  are  employed  at  off-farm  work,  it  would  appear  that  for  a 

* 

large  segment  i'^f  the  population,*  the  low-income  problem  is  not  one  of 
unemployment  but  rather  one  of  underemployment  in  the  sense  of  low  returns 
to  labor. 
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CHARACimSTiCS  OF  THE  FARM 

The  preceding  parts  of  this  study  have  been  concerned  vith  differences 
between  types  of  farm  operators  in  terms  of  demographic  and  attitudinaX 
characteristics  of  the  human  resource.  The  objective  of  this  part  of  the 
study  is  to  report  on  differences  in  the  relation  of  the  human  resource  to 
the  physical  resource^  the  characteristics  of  the  physical  resource  and 
its  use  among  fuU*time  farmers^  commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time 
farmers.  As  was  noted  previously,  dairy  farming  is  the  major  agricultural 
activity  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  Eight  out  of  10  percent)  of  the 

fam  operators  studied  reported  dairying  as  the  major  source  of  farm  sales* 
Of  the  32  farmers  that  did  not  report  dairying  as  the  major  source  of  farm 
sales,  only  three  were  full-time  farmers;  two  were  commercial  pert-time 
farmers  and  27  were  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers. 

The  following  independent  variables  are  disciissed:  land  terure,  land 

class,  total  acres  operated,  acres  in  cropland,  change  in  number  of  cows 
milked,  use  of  selected  farm  practices,  and  production  of  food  and  fuel 
for  home  use  (Table  3*0). 

The  general  null  hypothesis  for  this  part  is: 

THERE  ARE  ISO  LXFEEHEHCES  AMONO  FULL-TIME  FARMERS  AM)  PART-TIME 

FARMERS  AM)  SUB-TYPES  OF  PART-TIME  FARMERS  Bf  TERMS  OF 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  FARM  OPERATED. 

Land  Tenure  (3*1)^ 

# 

The  sample  was  divided  into  two  groups:  those  farmers  \AiO  owned  all 

of  the  land  they  operated  (full  owners)  and  those  farmers  who  owned  part 
and  rented  part  of  the  land  they  operated  (part  owners).  Nearly  three- 
fourths  (73*9  percent)  of  all  farm  operators  owiaed  all  of  the  land  they 
operated  and  only  about  one-fourth  (26.1  percent)  rented  part  of  the  land 
they  operated. 

Of  the  full-time  farmers,  70.2  percent  were  full  owners  coopared  with 
67* percent,  and  92*3  percent  for  commercial  part-time  farmers  and  off-farm 

^Biree  of  the  206  farm  operators  in  the  sample  were  tenants.  These 
three  operators  have  been  excluded  from  the  analysis. 
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Table  3*0"*Summary  table  shoving  the  results  of  testing  the  association  cinong  full*time  farmers  gr»^ 
part-time  farmers  and  sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  by  independent  variables  related  to 
the  farm,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  1963 


Cooparlson  of 

► _ 

Independent  Variable 

Full-time  farmers 
and 

part-time  farmers 

Commercial  and 
off-farm  work 
part-time  farmers 

Full-time  farmers 
and  commercial 
part-time  farmers 

Full-time  farmers 
and  off-farm  work 
part-time  farmers 

p [‘Level  of  * _ 

: 3T  Isignlfi-  ; C 

; ;cance  1/  ; 

> * * * 

p ‘Level  of  ' ^ 

X .‘signifi-  ; C 

[cance  1/  * 

* « 

p ‘Level  of  * 

: signifi-  | C 

;cance  1/  | 

• • 

P [Level  of  [ _ 
3T  [signifi-  [ C 

[cance  ij  [ 

* * — 

Land  tenure  . • . • 

• • 

2.06 

NS 

m 

6,26 

.02 

.42 

.12 

NS 

- 

7.79 

.01 

.34 

Land  class  . • • • 

• « 

10,20 

,01 

.32 

6.57 

.02 

.41 

4,04 

NS 

- 

11.71 

.01 

.38 

Acres  operated  • • 

* • 

11.43 

.01 

•33 

5,61 

NS  ! 

- 

2.96 

NS 

mm 

15.02 

.001 

.42 

Acres  in  ci'ops  . . 

* • 

28.45 

.001 

.51 

20,70 

,001 

.66 

3-22 

NS 

- 

43.91 

.001 

.68 

Change  in  number  of 

cows  milked  . . • 

• • 

26,99 

.001 

.50 

20,48 

,001 

•67 

3.62 

NS 

•A 

48,31 

,001 

.71 

Farm  practices: 

chemical  weed  control 

•47 

NS 

- 

4.48 

,05 

.36 

.41 

NS 

* 

3.47 

NS 

lime  test  . * . • 

• • 

1.34 

NS 

12,84 

.001 

.58 

1,87 

NS 

- 

9.93 

.01 

.38 

fertilizer  test  . 

• • 

8,07 

.01 

.30 

.72 

NS 

- 

2.72 

NS 

* 

6.29 

.02 

.30 

artificiel  breeding  * 

1.19 

NS 

mm 

.20 

NS 

.44 

NS 

* 

1,05 

NS 

Production  for  home 

use 

•75 

NS 

mm 

13.1»5 

,001 

• 59 

2.12 

NS 

- 

8.98 

.05 

.29 

NS  indicates  the  Chi-smjare  tests  were  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level;  coefficients  of 
contingetcy  corrected  (c)  are  not  reported. 
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^ vork  part-ti2oe  farmers^  re^ectlvely#  She  difference  between  comaerclal 

I and  off-farm  work  part-time  faxmers  and  between  fuU-tiioe  farmers  and  off- 

; farm  work  part-time  farmers  Is  significant* 

( 

I Class  of  Land  Used  for  Production  of  Agricultural  Products  (^*2) 

I Land  operated  by  the  f asnners  studied  was  classified  on  the  basis  of 

I the  Cornell  Land  Classification*  For  purposes  of  analysis  the  land  was 

placed  in  three  groups:  Land  Classes  II  and  III;  Land  Class  IV;  and 
[ Land  Classes  V and  VI*  Land  Classes  1^  II  and  IH  Include  land  most  suited 

t 

If 

I for  forestry^  summer  grazing  and  recreation^  and  Include  farms  with  sub- 

S 

[ slstence  and  moderate  Income  e^goectatlons.  Faxms  with  medium  Income 

I expectation  predominate  In  Land  Class  IV*  Land  Classes  V and  VI  consist 

I 

of  areas  in  which  a major  proportion  of  faxms  have  high  to  very  high  I 

income  expectations*  (Nobe  and  Conklin^  19^7 )• 

A smaller  pr03Mrtlon  of  full-time  faxmers  (^6*1  percenb)  than  of 
commercial  part-time  farmers  (6l*0  percent)  and  off-farm  work  part-time 
farmers  (86*5  percent)  were  located  on  poorer  agricultural  land*  Rill- 
time  faxmers  were  the  only  type  of  faxmers  with  Class  V and/or  VI  as 
their  major  class  of  land* 

Ihe  difference  between  full-time  faxmers  and  all  part-time  farmers^ 
between  commercial  and  off-faxm  work  part-time  faxmers,  and  between  full- 
time faxmers  and  off-faxm  work  part-time  faxmers  is  significant# 


Total  Acres  Operated 


Forty-eight  percent  of  the  farm  operators  operated  less  than  200 
acres,  23*  8 percent  operated  between  200  and  299  acres,  and  28.2  percent 
operated  300  acres  or  more  during  1962*  Full-time  faxmers  reported  the 
highest  percentage  (3^*7  percent)  with  farms  of  300  acres  or  more,  while 
off-faxm  wrk  part-time  farmers  had  the  lowest  proportion  (7*7  percent) 
reporting  this  characteristic*  Only  38*7  percent  of  the  full-time 


1/ 

■“'Total  acres  operated  include  the  land  owned,  land  rented  from  others, 
land  occupied  rent  free,  and  land  worked  on  shares  by  the  farm  operator# 

It  does  not  Include  land  rented  to  others,  land  that  others  use  rent  free, 
and  land  worked  on  shares  by  others. 
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farmers  cjfperated  less  than  200  acres  • compared  with  53.5  percent  of  the 
comitt^cial  part-time  farmers  and  71.8  percent  of  the  off-farm  work  part- 
time  farmers* 

l!he  difference  between  full-time  farmers  and  all  part-time  farmers 
and  between  full-time  farmers  and  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers  Is 
significant. 


Acreage  In  Cropland  (^.4) 

The  sample  was  divided  into  three  classes  - farms  with  less  than  ^0 
acres  in  cropland^  ^0  to  100  acres^  and  100  acres  and  over,  ihe  same 
general  relationship  that  existed  with  respect  to  total  acres  operated  is 
present  ~ with  respect  to  acres  in  cropland.  Of  all  farm  operators^  16.2 
percent  reported  less  than  50  acres  in  crops,  3^.3  percent  50  to  100  acres, 
and  k9»3  percent  100  acres  and  over.  A smaller  proportion  of  the  full- 
time farafir8:"(5*6  percent)  than  either  the  commercial  part-time  farmers 
(l4.0  percent)  or  the  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers  (5^*1  percent)  had 
under  50  acres  in  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  a larger  proportion  of  the 
full-time  farmers  (59*7  percent)  than  either  the  commercial  (53*^  percent) 
or  the  off-farm  work  part-time  f aimers  (10.8  percent)  reported  100  acres 
or  more  in  crops  In  I962. 

The  differences  between  full-time  farmers  and  all  part-time  farmers, 
between  commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers,  and  between  full- 
time farmers  and  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers  are  significant; 

Change  Between  104q  and  1062  in  Humber  of  Cows  Milked  (^.5) 

The  201  farmers  who  milked  cows  during  the  period  I949  to  I962  were 
placed  in  one  of  three  groups  according  to  the  percentage  change  in  number 
of  cows  milked  during  this  period:  those  who  decreased  25  percent  or  more 

those  who  showed  less  than  a 2k  percent  increase  or  decrease;  and  those 
who  increased  25  percent  or  more.  Three  in  10  (28.4  percent)  of  the  farmers 
decreased  the  number  of  cows  milked  by  25  percent  or  more,  37*8  percent 
reported  a change  of  less  than  24  percent,  and  33*8  percent  increased  the 
number  of  cows  milked  by  25  percent  or  more.  The  commercial  part-time 
farmers  were  the  group  with  the  highest  proportion  (41.9  percent)  reporting 
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increases  of  25  percent  or  more,  while  the  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers 
were  the  group  reporting  the  highest  proportion  (T6.5  percent)  of  decreases 
of  25  percent  or  more. 

5!he  difference  between  full-time  farmers  and  all  part-time  farmers, 
between  commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers,  and  between  full- 
time farmers  and  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers  is  significant. 


Use  of  Selected  Farm  Practices 


Four  farm  practices  were  selected  to  test  the  hypothesis  of  no 
difference  between  types  of  farmer  and  use  of  selected  farm  practices  weed 
controls,  soil  test  for  lime,  soil  test  for  fertilizer,  and  the-  artificial 
breeding  of  dai3:y  cows.  Use  of  chemical  weed  controls  was  reported  by 
25.7  percent  of  all  farm  operators,  soil  test  for  lime  by  70.4  percent, 
soil  test  for  fertilizer  by  22^3  percent,  and  articicial  breeding  of  daily 
cows  by  64.0  percent.  Commercial  part-time  farmers  reported  the  highest 
proportion  using  chemical  weed  controls  (32.6  percent)  and  having  soil 
tested  for  lime  (83.7  percent),  while  full-time  farmers  had  the  highest 
porportion  with  soil  tested  for  fertilizer  needs  (29# 0 percent)  and  the  use 
of  artificial  breeding  (66.7  percent). 

Except  as  indicated  below,  differences  are  not  significant.  ^The 
difference  between  commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers  in  the 
use  of  chemical  weed  controls  is  significant.  With  respect  to  soil  test 
for  lime  the  difference  between  commercial  and  off-faim  work  part-time 
farmers  and  between  full-time  farmers  and  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers 
is  significant.  Concerning  soil  test  for  fertilizer  needs,  the  difference 
between  full-time  farmers  and  all  part-time  farmers  and  the  difference 
between  full-time  farmers  and  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers  is  significant. 


le  of  Food  and  Riel  Produced  for  Home 


Each  farm  operator  was  asked,  “What  products,  if  any,  were  produced 
on  this  place  and  used  in  the  home  last  year?”  Respondents  were  then 
asked  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  home  production  of  each  product  used  in 
the  home.  In  consultation  with  home  demonstration  agents,  staff  of  the 
College  of  Home  Economics,  Come!U  University,  and  local  people,  values 
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were  determined  for  each  product  in  terms  of  cost  if  purchased  locally  or' 

'i/ 


return  if  sold  through  usual  market  channels  < 

A value  of  home  produced  food  and  fuel,  if  purchased,  of  less  than 
$600  was  ccanputed  for  5^*  9 percent  of  all  farm  operators  and  a value  of 
$600  or  more  for  4^.1  percent.  Of  the  types  of  farmers  studied,  commercial 
part-time  farmers  had  the  highest  proportion  (6O.5  percent)  reporting  home 
production  valued  at  $600  or  more,  while  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers 
had  the  highest  proportion  (79*5  percent)  with  home  production  valued  at 
less  than  $600.. 

The  difference  between  commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time 
farmers  and  between  full-time  farmers  and  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers 
is  significant. , 


J ^ 


In  terms  of  the  research  problem,  the  most  important  finding  of  this 
part  of  the  report  Is  the  validation  of  the  typology  by  the  finding  of 
significant  differences  among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  In  terms  of  characteristics  of  the  farm 
operated,  first  and  foremost  Is  the  finding  that,  while  full-time 
farmers  were  the  only  ones  operating  farms  offering  a prospect  of  high  to 
very  high  income,  only  8.9  percent  of  the  full-time  farmers  were  located 
on  this  "good"  land.  Over  one-half  of  the  full-time  farmers,  almost  two- 
thirds  Of  the  commercial  part-time  farmers  and  over  four-fifths  of  the 
off-farm  work  part-time  farmers  were  located  on  land  most  suited  for 
forestry,  summer  grazing  and  recreation.  In  general,  offrfarm  work  part- 
time  farmers  did  not  control  land  resoturces  that  commercial  farmers  could 
utilize  for  agricultirral  production.  The  low  quality  of  the  land  resource 
controlled  by  many  farmers  studied  would  Indicate  that  opportunities  for 
human  resource  use  adjustment  through  land  use  changes  are  very  limited. 
There  may  be  some  possibility  for  adjustments  based  on  development  of 
forest  resources,  summer  grazing  and/or  recreation. 

With  the  above-mentioned  limitations  and  "opportunities"  in  mind, 
the  following  implications  are  presented. 

1/  See  Table  4.0  for  factors  used  to  compute  value  of  home  produced 
food  and  fuel. 
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1.  During  the  period  I949  to  I962  a higher  proportion  of  cdcniercial 
part-time  farmers  than  of  the  off-farm  work  part-time  farmers  or  the  full- 
time farmers  increased  by  25  percent  or  more  the  number  of  cows  milked. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  determine  why  and  how  one  category  was  able  to 
change  while  others  were  not  able  to  change  or  did  not  change.  The  group 
that  changed  may  be  facing  problems  that  could  be  alleviated  by  education 
or  action  programs^  while  those  that  did  not  change  may  be  faced  with 
situations  i^ere  education  or  action  programs  could  be  utilized  to 
initiate  changes^  if  necessary. 

2.  Selected  agricultural  practices  were  not  in  general  use  in  the 
area.  Of  the  farmers  studied^  only  one-fourth  used  chemical  weed  controls^ 
less  than  three-fourths  had  their  soil  tested  for  lime  needs^  less  than 
one-fourth  had  their  soil  tested  for  fertilizer  deficiencies,  and  of  the 
farmers  with  dairy  cows,  less  than  two-thirds  used  artificial  breeding. 
Commercial  part-time  famers  reported  the  highest  use  of  chemical  weed 
controls  and  soil  testing  for  lime  needs,  while  full-time  farmers  had  the 
highest  proportion  with  soil  test  for  fertilizer  deficiencies  and  the 
greatest  use  of  artificial  breeding.  It  appears  that,  with  respect  to 

the  practices  studied,  a high  proportion  of  the  farmers  have  not  reached 
the  adoption  stage,  with  the  rate  of  non- adoption  being  highest  among  the 
off-farm  work  part-time  farmers*  Additional  research  should  be  conducted 
with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  these  practices  in  the  study  area.  Based 
on  this  new  research,  educational  programs  might  be  developed  to  diffuse 
knowledge  about  the  practices,  and  action  programs  might  be  developed  to 
provide  the  means  for  adoption. 

3*  The  highest  value  of  production  of  food  and  fuel  for  home 
comsungotion  was  reported  by  commercial  part-time  farm  families  and  the 
lowest  by  off-farm  work  part-time  fam  families.  Production  of  items  for 
home  consungotion  represents  a possible  use  for  labor  that  may  not  be  needed 
or  may  not  have  an  opportunity  for  use  in  other  activities.  Home  production 
represents.  In  general,  basic  necessities  for  living.  When  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  Is  less  than  the  cost  of  these  items  if  purchased, 
there  Is  a positive  return  to  labor.  To  the  ertent  that  this  exists, 
there  is  Justification  for  encouraging  home  production  of  food  and  fuel 
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APPEHBIX  A 
Tables^ 


”^The  chi  square  value  has  been  conrputecl  for  all  of  the  tables  used 
in  developing  the  analysis  of  data  for  this  report.  The  five  percent 
level  (two-tailed  test)  was  accepted  as  the  level  of  significance. 
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Table  1.1-- Differences  among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub- types  of  part-time  farmers  by  age  of  farm  operator^  St. 
Lawrence  County,  Kew  York,  1963 


aype  of  Farmer 

Age 

All 

Full- 

Time 

Part-Time 

(Years ) 

Faxmers 

All 

Part-T‘ 

e * Commercial 

Off- 

Pam 

Work 

Number  Percent 

* * V w 

Percent  - - - - - 

p «t  w « 

Under  50 

80 

38.8 

35*5 

^3.9 

46.5 

41.0 

50  and  over 

126 

61.2 

6k.^ 

56.1 

53-5 

59.0 

Total: 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Dumber 

206 

— 

124 

82 

43 

39 

Comparison: 

d.f. 

n < C 

Full-time  and  all  part-time  

1 

1.4t 

.30; -l/ 

Commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time . . 

1 

.25 

.,T0  1/ 

Full-time  and  commercial  part-time.  . . . 

1 

1.64 

•20  ,.  „1/ 

Full-time  and  off-farm  work  part-time  . . 

1 

.39: 

^ C not  computed  when  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 
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Table  1.2— Differences  among  full-time  farmers  and  paart-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  paart-time  faanners  by  educational  attainment,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  New  York,  1963 


3Vpe  of  Farmer 

Educational 

Attainment 

All 

Farmers 

* Part-Time 

rvi.1  T I 

Time  ; 

« 

* 

* 

AU 

Part-Time 

Commercial 

Off- 

Farm 

Work 

Number  Percent 

4*  ^ a 

• - - - Percent  - - - - • 

* 

Less  than  high 
school 

166  80, 6 

83.9 

T5.6 

81.4 

69.2 

High  school 
completion  or 
more 

V 

ho  19.4 

16.1 

2k.k 

18.6 

30.8 

Total: 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number 

206  ---- 

124 

82 

43 

39 

Comparison: 

d.f . 

V 

p 

C 

Full-time  and  all  part-time  . 

t m m m m 

. . 1 

2.15  .20 

1/ 

Contmercial  and  off-faami  work  part-time.  . 1 

1.64  .20 

2J 

Full-time  and  commercial  paart-tlme.  • 

. . 1 

.14  .80 

It 

Full-time  and  off-farm  work  paart-time 

. . 1 

4.03  .05 

n 

^ C not  computed  when  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level 
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Table  1. 3— Differences  among  fiill-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
siab-types  of  part-time  farmers- by  type  of  off-farm  work,  St. 
Lawrence  Coiinty,  New  York,  I963 


of  Off- 
Farm  Work 


Nonmanual 


Manual 


Total: 

Percent 


Numbei 


All 

Farmers 


Number  Percent 


20.4 

79-6 


100.0 


noi« 

Time 


33-3 

66.7 


100.0 


5^e  of  Farmer 

Part-Time 

All  : ! 

Part-Time  * Commercial  * 


Percent 


16.0 

84.0 


100.0 


U.6 

88.4 


100.0 


Comparison: 

Full-time  and  all  part-time  

Commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time.  . 
Full-time  and  commercial  part-time.  . . . 
Full-time  and  off-farm  work  part-time  . . 


d.f. 


3-T3._.10,  2/ 

1.33  -30  2/ 

8.47  .01;  .52 
1.23  >3Q- 


“^Excludes  98  cases  with  no  off-farm  work  or  data  not  available. 
“^C  not  computed  when  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 
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Table  1.4--Differences  amoftg  fxill-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  by  class  of  work  of  major  off- 
farm  job  held  by  farm  operator,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
York,  1963 


Class  of  Off- 
Farm  work 


Family  businessf^ 

Gtovernment^ 

Private  enqployer 

Total: 

Percent 

number^ 


All 

Farmers 


Number  Percent 


23.1 


26.9 

50.0 


100.0 


2ype  of  Farmer 


Full- 

Time 


44.5 

14.8 

4o.T 


100.0 


All 

Part-Time 


Part-Time 


Commercial 


Percent 


16.0 

30.9 

53.1 


100.0 


Congparison: 

Full-time  and  all  part-time  

Commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time.  . 
Full-time  and  commercial  part-time.  . . . 
Full-time  and  off-fam  work  part-time  . . 


18.6 

32.6 
48.8 


100.0 


^ 

9.40 

•75 

6.23 

8.05 


.01  .41 
.70  4/ 

.05  .42 
.02  .48 


“'Includes  self-employed. 

2/ 

-'Includes  federal,  state,  county  and  town  government. 

3/ 

**"Data  not  available  for  1 case  with  off-farm  employment. 

not  computed  when  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 
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Table  1.5*"Differences  among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  by  proportion  of  work  done  on 
heme  place  by  farm  operator,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York, 

1963 


Work  Done  on 
Home  Place  by 
Farm*  Operator 
(percent ) 


Less  than  50 
50  - 79 
80  or  more 


Total: 

Percent 

Number^ 


All 

Farmers 


Number  Percent 


27. U 


UI.7 

30.9 


100.0 


Type  of  Farmer 


Full 

Time 


22.6 

U2.7 

3*^.7 


100.0 


All 

Part-Time 


Part-Time 


Commercial 


Percent 


35-0 

ko.o 


25.0 


100.0 


50.0 

U5.2 


100.0 


Comparison: 

Full-time  and  all  part-time  

Commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time.  . 
Full-time  and  commercial,  part-time.  . . . 
Full-time  and  off-farm  work  part-time  . . 


Off- 

Farm 

Work 


18.  U 
3*^.2 
U7.U 


100.0 


d.f . P < C 

2 U.79  -10  2/ 

2 20.78  .001  .66 

2 18.  Ul  .001  M 

2 2.01  .50  2/ 


■^pata  not  available  for  2, cases. 

not  cODptuted  when  X?  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 
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Table  1.6— Differences  among  full-time  famers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  in  farm  operator’s  feeling  that 
Off-farm  Job  interferes  with  farming,  St.  Lawrence  County, 

New  York,  I963 


Farm  Operator 
Felt  that  Off- 
Farm  Job  Inter- 
feres with 
Farming 


All 

Farmers 


Humber  Percent 


Full- 

Time 


I^e  Of  Farmer 

Part-Time 


All 

Part-Time 


me  I Commercial 
* 


Percent  - - - - 


Off- 

Fam 

Work 


No 

62 

61.4 

T8.3 

56* 

45.2 

69.4  ; 

Yes 

39 

38.6 

21.7 

if3.6 

54.8 

30.6  i 

Total: 

Percent 

Number^ 

ICl 

100.0 

100.0 

23 

100.0 

78 

100,0 

42 

100.0 

36  i 

^Data  not  available  for  8 cases. 


C not  ccmputed  when  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 
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Table  l.Ta-Differences  amonj^  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  fariitfrs  by  choice  of  dairy  farmer  - 
80  cow  herd  - as  first  choice  of  occupation,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York,  I963 


80  Cow  Herd  - 
First  Occupa- 
tional Choice 


Total: 

Percent 

Number^ 


All 

Farmers 


Number  Percent 


22.7 


77.3 


100.0 


T^e  of  Farmer 


Part-Time 


Full" 

Time 


‘ Part-Time 


Commercial 


Percent 


25.9 

74.1 


100.0 


18.3 

81.7 

ioo.o 

82 


18.6 

81.4 


100-0 


< c . 


•.^r  .30  gt 

.01  .95  g! 

i9i  .50  gj 

..01  .50  ^ 


'^Data  not  available  for  8 cases. 

C not  computed  \rtien  k not  significant  at  the  5 percent  leVel* 
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Table  7b- -Differences  among  ^11-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  by  choice  of  dairy  farmer  - 
25  cow  herd  - as  first  choice;  of  occMpation>  -St*  Dawrence 
County,  New  York,  I963  " " • ' 


25  Cow  Herd  - 
First  Occupa- 
tional Choice 


All  ; 
Famers  ^ - 


Full- 

Time 


T^e  of  Farmer 

Part-Time 


AU 

Part-Time 


35.7  : 39.3 

30.5 

25.6 

64.3  : 60.7 

69-5 

74.4 

100.0  ; 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

; Humber  Percent;-  ------ 

yes  : 71  35.7  : 39-3  3< 

No  i 128  64.3  : 60.7  6; 

Total:  : \ : 

Percent  ; — - ’ 100.0  1 100.0  lOi 

Number^  ; 199  ;ix7  61 


Comparison:  ’ ^ 

Full-time  and  all'  part-time  ....... 

Commercial  and  off-fam  work  part-time.  . 
Full-time  and  commercial  part-time.  . . . 
Full-time  and  off-farm  work  part-time  . . 


■^Data  not  available  for  7 cases. 


me  * Commercial 
* 

* 


Percent  - - - - 


d.f. 


1 

,1 

1 

1 


43 


1.64 

1.03 

.14 

2.59 


not  computed  when  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level- 
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Table  1,8--Differenccs  araong  full- tine  farners  and  part- tine  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  under  65  years  of  age  by  choice 
of  farming  as  an  occupation  until  retirement,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  Nex7  York,  1963. 


« 

m 

m 

* 

Farming  Was  : 

Occupational  ; „ 

Choice  Until  : 

Retirement  ; 

* 

* 

Type  of  Farmer 

1 

t 

Full- 

Time 

1 

i 

Part-Time 

i 

All  * 

Part-Time  * Commercial 
« 

« 

Off 

Farm 

Work 

* 

:Number  Percent 

* 

m 

Yes  : 66  37.7 

* 

No  ; 109  62.3 

1 

39.0  36.0  31.6  40.5 

61.0  64.0  68.4  59  5 

* 

Total;  ; 

Percent  ] ---  100.0 

Number^^  : 175  — — - 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 
100  75  38  37 

Comparison; 

d.f. 

P ^ 

C 

Full-time  and  all  part-time  

1 

.18 

.70 

2/ 

Commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time.  . 

1 

.65 

.50 

2/ 

Full-time  and  commercial  part-time.  . . . 

1 

.65 

.50 

2/ 

Full-time  and  off-farm  work  part-time  . . 

1 

.03 

.90 

2/ 

*^Data  not  available  or  not  applicable  for  31  cases. 

2/—  2 

— C not  computed  when  X not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 
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Table  1#  9" fences  amotig  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  under  65  years  of  age  by  choice 
of  type  of  nonfarm  occupation  until  retirement  by  farm  operator 
malting  a nonfarm  occupational  choice,  St.  Lavrence  County, 

New  York,  I963 


I^e  of  Nonfarm 
Occiipational 
Choice 


Nonmanual 

Manual 

Total: 

Percent 

Nuraber 


Ml 

Farmers 


Number  Percent 

50  1^5.9 

59  5*^.1 

100.0 


FuU- 

Time 


59.0 

Ifl.O 

100.0 

61 


lype  of  Farmer 

Part-Time 


AU 

Part-Time 


me  * Commercial  * 
* * 

* * 

Percent-  - - - - 


29.2 

TO.  8 

100.0 

kQ 


Comparison:  ■ d.f. 

Full-time  and  all  part-time 1 

Commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time.  . 1 

Full-time  and  commercial  part-time.  ...  1 

Full-time  and  off-farm  work  part-time  . . 1 


23.1 

T6.9 

100.0 


: pff- 

; Farm 
: Work 


36.4 

63.6 

100.0 


26 

22 

C 

9.6k 

.01 

•^5 

1.02 

.50 

y 

9•‘^3 

.01 

.49 

3-33 

.10 

y 

C not  cODQputed  when  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 


I 
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Table  2.1— Differences  among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  by  stage  of  family  life  cycle^ 
St.  Lawrence  County^  New  Xork^  1963 


of  Farmer 

stage  of  Family 
Life  Cycle 

All 

Farmers 

Full- 

Time 

Part-Time 

All 

Part-Time 

* # 

* # 

* Commercial  * 

* * 

Off- 

Farm 

Work 

I ^ 

■Number 

Percent 

- - - - 

- - - - Percent  - - - - - 

- - - - 

59 

29.9 

20.5 

43.8 

45.2 

42.1 

II  ^ 

■138 

70.1  . 

79.5 

56.2 

54,8. 

57.9 

Total: 

Percent 

§ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number^ 

19T 

U7 

80  ' 

42 

38 

Coogparison: 

d.f. 

V< 

c 

Full-time  and  all  part-time 

1 

12.23 

.001 

.38 

Commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time.  . 

1 

.08 

.80 

i/ 

Full-time  and  commercial  part-time.  . . . 

1 

9.58 

.01 

.37 

Full-time  and  off-farm  work  part-time  . . 

1 

6.98 

.01 

.33 

-/stage  I includes  childless  cotqples  with  wife  of  child-bearing  age 
(20-44)^  cot^les  with  oldest  child  living  at  home  under  10  years  of  age 
and  cot^les  with  one  or  more  children  under  10  years  of  age  and  one  or  more 
single  children  age  10-21  living  at  home. 

-^Stage  II  includes  coigples  with  youngest  child  age  10-21^  single^ 
and  living  at  home  and  couples  with  wife  over  child-bearing  age  and  no 
single  children  under  21  living  at  heme. 

•^Excludes  9 widowers  or  separated  farm  operators. 

•^C  not  coaiputed  when  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 


ri! 
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Table  2. 2"-I>if Terences  among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  by  size  of  family^  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York,  I963 


Size  of  Family 

All 

Farmers 

Type  of  Farmer 

Full- 

Time 

Part-Time 

; All 

1 Part-Time 
* 

1 Commercial 

Off- 

Farm 

Work 

Number  Percent 

t*  4*  * 

■ - - - - Percent-  - - - - 

- - - - 

SmaU^ 

81 

39.3 

1^5*2 

30.5 

25.6 

35-9 

Mediun^ 

65 

31.6 

28.2 

36.6 

39.5 

33.3 

Large^ 

60 

29.1 

26.6 

32.9 

3<^-9 

30.8 

Total: 

* 

Percent  ] 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

Number  ; 

206 

— 

12k 

82 

*^3 

39 

Comparison: 

d.f. 

P< 

c 

Full-time 

and  all  part-time  . 

2 

If.  42 

.20 

y 

Commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time.  . 

2 

1.03 

.TO 

y 

Full-time 

and  commercial  part-time.  . . . 

2 

l.d 

.TO 

y 

Full-time 

and  off-farm  work  part-time  . . 

2 

5.04 

.10 

y 

1/ 

“'One  to  three  individuals* 

2/ 

“^Four  to  five  individuals. 

3/ 

-"Six  or  more  ijidividuals. 

not  computed  when  nob  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 


^ ^Liim  .^up 


.-UUvtJI'.U  JJJrVJJ^J-JJJ".- 
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Table  2.3“*^I)iffei‘eiices  among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  by  off-farm  enrolpyment  of  the 
wife,  St.  Iiawrence  County,  New  York,  I963 


Wife  Ehiployed 
Off  Farm 

All 

Farmers 

iype  of  Parmer 

> 

PuU- 

Time 

Part-Time 

All 

Part-Time 

; Commercial 

Off- 

Farm 

Work 

Nuiil>er  Percent 

k 4 

- - - - Percent  - - - - - 

— 

No 

lk3 

73-6 

73.5 

73-8 

76.2 

71.1 

Yes 

52 

26A 

26.5 

26.2 

23.8 

28.9 

Total: 

. 

Percent 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number 

19?' 

— 

117 

* 

80 

42 

38 

Comparison:  d.f.  ^ p<  C 


Full-time  and  all  part-time  • * 

1 

.001 

.98 

1/ 

Commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time.  . 

1 

.27 

.70 

1/ 

Full-time  and  commercial  part-time.  . . . 

1 

.09 

.80 

u 

Full-time  and  off-farm  work  part-time  . . 

1 

.12 

.80 

1/ 

not  computed  \rtien  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 


1 


I 

I 


I 

i 
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Table  2.4—Bifferences  among  full-tliae  farmers  and  part-time  famers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  by  propoiijion  of  work  done  on 
the  home  place  by  the  wife  of  the  farm  operator,  St,  Lawrence 
County,  New  York,  1563 


of  Parmer 


Work  Done  on 
Home  Place 
by  Wife 

(percent ) 

All 

Farmers 

; Part-Time 

TTL-1  *1  • 

JPXLLX-  , 

Time  ; 
« 

* 

* 

All 

Part-Time 

Commercial 

Off- 

Farm 

Work 

Number  Percent 

- - - - 

- - - -Percent-  - - 

- - 

- - - - 

Zero 

83  42.1 

41.0 

43-7 

35.7 

52-6 

1 to  20 

77  39.1 

43.6 

32-5 

33-3 

31.6 

20  and  over 

37  18.8 

15.4 

23*8 

31.0 

15.8 

Total: 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Number 

197 

117 

80 

42 

38 

Con^arison; 

a.f. 

C 

1 

•p 

and  all  part-time  . 

r 9 « * « 

• • 2 

3.39 

.20 

1/ 

Commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time.  . 2 

3-25 

.20 

1/ 

Pull- time 

and  commercial  part-time.  . 

• • 2 

4.84 

.10 

2/ 

Pull-time  and  off-farm  work  part-time 

« « 2 

1.86 

.50 

2/ 

} 


not  coniputed  vdien  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 
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Table  3. 1 -Differences  among  fixU-tlme  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sUb*types  of  part-time  farmers  by  land  tenure,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York,  I963 


Tenure 
Status  1/ 


Full  owner 

Part  owner 

Total: 

Percent 

Number 


All 

Farmers 


Humber  Percent 


150  73-9 


26.1 


100.0 


Full- 

Time 


70.2 

29.8 


100.0 


121 


lype  of  Farmer 


Part-Time 


AU 

Part-Time 


Commercial 


Percent 


79.3 

20.7 

100.0 

32 


6l.k 

32.6 


100.0 


Comparison:  d.f.  n C 

Full-time  and  all  part-time 1 2.06  .20  2/ 

Ccanmercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time.  . 1 6.26  .02  .42 


***••• 


Full-time  and  commercial  part-time.  ...  1 

Full-time  and  off-farm  work  part-time  . . 1 


Off- 

Farm 

Work 


92.3 


100.0 


.12  .80  g/ 

7.79  .01  .34 


-'Excludes  3 full  tenants. 

r*  n/vr*vmnt4*oj?  v 


C not  computed  \dien  ^ not  significant  at  the  ^ percent  level. 
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Table  3.2— Differences  among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  fasrmers  by  land  class,  St#  Lawrence 
County,  New  York,  1963 


f 

i 

E 

5 


Land  Class^ 

All 

Farmers 

* 

* 

* 

* 

I^e  of  Farmer 

* * 
* * 

; Full-  ; 

' Time  * 
• * 
* * 

* * 
* * 

Part-Time 

All 

Part-Time 

Commercial  ] 

Off- 

Farm- 

Work 

* 

iHumber  Percent:-  - - - 

- . . . Percent  - - 

- - - 

w ^ 

I,  II  and  III 

126 

62.T 

! 56a 

73a 

61.0 

86.5 

IV 

6k 

31.8 

: 35.0 

26.9 

39.0 

13.5 

V and  VI 

11 

5.5 

: 8.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Total: 

Percent 

100.0 

;ioo#o 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Kumbei" 

201 

:123 

78 

hi 

37 

Comparison: 

d#f. 

^ <— 

c 

Full-time  and  all  part-time 

. « 2 

10.20 

.01 

•32 

Commercial  and  ofi 

‘-faann  work  pait-time#  , 1 

6.57 

.02 

.41 

Full-time  and  commercial  pait-time.  • 

. . 2 

l».04 

.20 

3/ 

Full-time  and  off- 

fam  work  part-time 

« » 2 

11.71 

.01 

.38 

f 

I 


1/ 

“'See  Kobe  and  Conklin,  1957^  for  definition  of 

2/ 

“'Data  not  available  for  5 cases. 

not  computed  when  not  significant  at  the 


land  class. 

5 percent  level# 


r 
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Table  3.3--Differences  among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  by  total  acres  operated,  St* 
Lawrence  County,  New  York,  I963 


Acres  Operated 


Under  200 


200-299 

300  and  over 

Total; 

Percent 

Number 


AU 

Farmers 


Number  Percent 


1|^8.0 


23.8 

28.2 


100.0 


, Type  of  Farmer 


Full- 

Time 


38.  T 
S6.6 
3^.T 


100.0 


All 

Part-Time 


Part-Time 


Commercial 


Percent 


62.2 

19.5 

18.3 


100.0 


53-5 

18.6 

2T.9 


100.0 


Comparison: 

Full-time  and  all  part-time 

Commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time.  . 
Full-time  and  commercial  part-time.  • • . 
Full-time  and  off-farm  work  part-time  • . 


h3  3J 

d*f.  C 

2 H.h3  .01  .33 

a 5.61  .10  1/ 

2 2.96  .30  1/ 

2 15U02  .001  .1*2 


“^C  not  cooQputed  when  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 
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Table  3*^“‘'"J^ifferences  among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  by  acreage  in  cropland,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  New  York,  I963 


Crop  Acreage 

All 

Farmers 

‘ l^e  of  Farmer 

Full- 

Time 

Part-Time 

All 

Part-Time 

* 

* 

* 

Commercial 

* 

Off- 

Farm- 

Work 

Number  Percent 

4 

« . - - Percent  - - - - - 

* « H 

Under  50 

33 

16.2 

5.6 

32.4 

l4.0 

54.1 

5099 

70 

34.3 

3'».7 

33.8 

32.6 

35*1 

100  and  over 

101 

49.5 

59.7 

33.8 

53•'^ 

10.8 

Total: 

Percent 

/ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Humber® 

2Ch 

— 

124 

80 

43 

37 

Con^arison: 

d.f. 

n < 

c 

Full-time  and  all  part-time 

Commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time. 
Full-time  and  commercial  part-time.  . . 
Full-time  and  off-farm  work  part-time  . 


2 

2 

2 

2 


28.45 

.001 

.51 

20.70 

.001 

•66 

3.22 

.20 

2/ 

43.91 

.001 

.68 

^Data  not  available  for  2 cases. 

not  computed  when  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 


t 


i 
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Table  3.5— Differences  among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  by  change  in  maaber  of  cows 
milked  between  19^9  and  1962,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York, 

1963 


Change  in  Cows 
MUked 

(percent ) 


Decrease  of  25 
or  more 

Decrease  of  24 
to  increase  of 
24 

Increase  of  25 
or  more 

Total:' 

Percent 

Number 


All 

Farmers 


Nianber  Percent 
57  28*4 

76  37.8 

68  33*8 

100.0 


Full- 

Time 


16.1 

48.4 

35>5 

100.0 

124 


T^e  of  Farmer 

Part-Time 

All  * 

■ 

Part-Time  * Commercial 


- - Percent  - - - 
48.0  25*6 


20.8 

31.2 

100.0 

77 


32.5 

41.9 


Off- 

Farm 

Work 


76.5 

5-9 

17.6 

100.0 

34 


Comparison:  d.f.  n < C 

Full-time  and  all  part-time 2 26.99  *001  .50 

Commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time.  . 2 20.48  .001  .67 

Full-time  and  commercial  part-time.  ...  2 3*62  .20  ^ 

Full-time  and  off-farm  work  part-time  . . 2 48*31  .001  .71 


^0  not  computed  when  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 
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Table  3.6a“"Bifferences  among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 

sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  by  use  of  chemical  weed  controls, 
St.  Lawrence  Coxmty,  New  York,  I963 


Used  Chemical 
Weed  Controls 


Total: 

Percent 

Number 


All 

Farmers 


Number  Percent 


25.7 


7^.3 


100.0 


Full- 

Time 


27.4 

72.6 


100.0 


of  Farmer 


All 

Part-Time 


Part-Time 


Ccmmerclal 


Percent 


23.2 

76.8 


100.0 


32.6 

67.4 


100.0 


Off- 

Farm 

Work 


12.8 

87.2 


100.0 


Comparison: 

Full-time  and  all  part-time 

■ Commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time 
Full-time  and  commercial  part-time.  . 
Full-time  and  off-fam  work  part-time 


.50  1/ 
.05  .36 
.70  1/ 
.10  1/ 


not  coinputed  when  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 


i 
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Table  3*6b— Differences  among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  feirmers  by  soil  test  for  lime,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  New  Tork,  I963 


Had  Soil 
Tested  For 
Lime 

All 

Farmers 

Type  of  Farmer 

► 

Full- 

Time 

• 

• 

* 

* 

Part-Time 

; All 

] Part-Time 

* 

• 

* 

1 Commercial 
* 

Off- 

Farm 

Work 

Wumber  Percent 

- - - 

- - - - Percent  ----- 

Yes 

145 

TO.4 

T3.^^ 

65.9 

83.T 

46.2 

Wo 

61 

29.6 

26.6 

34.1 

16.3 

53.8 

Total: 

Percent 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Wumber 

206 

124 

82 

43 

39 

Comparison: 

d.f. 

y?  r < 

* 

c 

Full-time  and  all  part-time 

* «- 

Commercial  and  oSf-farm  work  paarfc-time.  . 

Full-time  and  coinmerclal  part-time.  • . . 

* ^ 

Full-time  and  -6ff-fam  work  part-time  . . 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1.34  .30 

y 

12.84  .oca 

.58 

1.8T  .20 

y 

9.93  .01 

.38 

C not  computed  when  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 
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Table  3* Differences  among  fxill-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  paart-time  farmers  by  soil  test  for  fertilizer, 
St,  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  19^3 


Had  Soil  Tested 
For  Fertilizer 


Total: 

Percent 

Number 


All 

Farmers 


Humber  Percent 


22.3 


77.7 


100.0 


Type  of  Farmer 


Full- 

Time 


29.0 

71.0 


100.0 


AU 

Part-Time 


Part-Time 


Commercial  * 


Percent- 


12.2 

87.8 


100.0 


Comparison:  _ 

Full-time  and  all  part-time 
Commercial  and  off-fam  work  part-time#  • 
Full-time  and  commercial  part-time.  - . • 
Full-time  and  off-farm  work  part-time  • • 


d.f. 


16.3 

83.7 

100.0 

43 


T)< 

8# 07  .01 
.72  .50 
2.72  .10 
6.29  .02 


^C  not  computed  when  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 
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Table  3*6dr-Differences  among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-types  of  part-time  farmers  by  use  of  artificial  breeding 
of  dairy  cows>  St.  Lawrence  County,  Kew  York,  I963 


Used  Artificial 
Breeding 


Total: 

Percent 

Humber 


All 

Farmers 


Humber  Percent 


6l^.o 


36.0 


100.0 


Full- 

Time 


66.T 

33.3 


100.0 


3^e  of  Farmer 


All 

Part-Time 


Part-Time 


Commercial 


percent 


58.2 

1^1.8 


100.0 


Comparison: 

Full-time  and  all  part-time 

Commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time.  • 
Full-time  and  commercial  part-time.  . • • 
Full-time  and  off-farm  work  part-time  . . 


d.f. 


60.0 

40.0 


100.0 


1.19  .30 

.20  .TO 
.44  .70 
1.05  .50 


^C  not  computed  when  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 
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Table  3*7""Differences  among  full-time  farmers  and  part-time  farmers  and 
sub-t^es  of  part-time  farmers  by  value  of  home-produced  food 
and  fuel  consumed  at  home,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  I963 


Value  of  Home 
Production  1/ 
(dollars) 

: Au 

[ Farmers 

* 

* 

* 

* 

*Sy^e  of  Farmer 

* * 

* * 

* * 

Part-Time 

• Time  * 

* * 

* * 

* m 

* m 

All 

Part-Time 

Commercial  \ 

Off- 

Farm 

Work 

• * 

; Number  Percent:  - - - - 

- - - Percent  ------ 

Under  6OO 

* 

: 113  5^.9 

: 5SA 

58.5 

39-5 

79.5 

600  and  over 

j-3  45-1 

: 47.6 

41.5 

60.5 

20.5 

Total: 

Percent 

; — 100.0 

; 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

/ 

Number 

: 206  — - 

:124 

82 

^3 

39 

Comparison: 

d.f. 

V 

p 

c 

Full-time  and  all  part-time 

. . 1 

•75  -50 

2/ 

Commercial  and  off-farm  work  part-time 

1 . . 1 

13.45  .001 

• 59 

Full-time  and  comm^cial  part-time.  « 

. . 1 

2.12  .20 

i/ 

Full-time  and  off-farm  work  part-time 

. . 1 

8.98  .01 

.36 

1/ 

“'Based  on  cost  if  purchased. 

not  computed  when  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 
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Table  4* 0— Factors  used  to  cotnpuke  value  of  home  produced  food  and  fuel 


Unit 

Return  if  sold  Cost  if  bought 

(dollars ) 

(dollars ) 

Milk 

Quart 

*0T 

*22 

Butter 

Pound 

• 60 

*70 

Eggs 

Dozen 

.36 

.50 

Foultxy  (dressed) 

Ducks 

Found 

.38 

*60 

Turkeys 

Found 

.28 

.45 

Chickens 

Found 

.25 

*4o 

Fork  (dressed) 

Found 

.25 

*4o 

Beef  (dressed) 

Pound 

.30 

*50 

Lamb  (dressed) 

Found 

.25 

.40 

EM.ts  and  Vegetables  ^ 

Frozen  or  Canned 

Quart 

.35 

.35 

Fresh 

Less  than  seven  family  members— 

‘7*50  each  family  member  for  each 

^ acre  of  garden. 

Seven  or  more  family  members— 52*00  for  each  ^ 

acre  of  garden. 

Irish  Potatoes 

Bushel 

1.50 

2.00 

Jfoney 

Found 

.35 

.45 

Maple  Syngp 

Gallon 

5.00 

5.00 

Fuel  Wood 

Cord 

6.00 

6.00 

SOURCES  Guide  for  Home-Produced  Food#  FHA-EY  431- 1>  Fariuers  Home 
Administration^  U«S*  Department  of  Agriculture^  ^yracuse^ 
New  York,  October,  1962;  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  St. 
Lawrence  Comity,  New  York;  Respondents  for  St.  Lawrence 
County  Study;  Depaztment  of  Household  Economics  and 
Management,  College  of  Home  Economics,  Cornell  University; 
and  D^aartment  of  Public  Assistance,  St#  Lawence  County, 
New  York. 


»For  farm  households,  production  ea^enses  are  included  under  farm 
ea^enses#  For  nonfarm  household  ea^enses  for  home  production  were  charged 
at  the  rate  of  ^0  for  4 acre  or  less  and  $20  for  each  additional  acre. 
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THE  SAMPLE  AMD  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  OVER-ALL  STUDY 

i 

The  objectives  of  the  over- all  project  were  to  determine  for  a given 
population  of  rural  farm  families  in  an  area  of  northern  New  York  State 
with  different  resource  characteristics  and  levels  of  family  income  the 
following: 

A,  The  nature  and  processes  of  socio-economic  adjustment  over  the  | 

past  decade  in  human  and  physical  resource  use  and  their  basic  causes; 

.*  * i 

B.  The  community,  area,  and  economy-wide  characteristics  and 
developments  which  comprise  the  general  socio-economic  enviaronment  within 
which  adjustments  have  evolved. 

Stated  more  specifically,  the  objectives  of  the  over-all  stxjdy  were:  j 

1.  To  develop  the  nature,  processes  and  causes  of  change  in  the 
sizes  and  types  of  farm  organization  and  land  use. 

2.  To  relate  incidence  of  part-time  and  full-time  commercial 
farming  to  patterns  of  occupational  mobility  between  farm  and  nonfarm 
activities  and  level  of  agricultural  and  nonfarm  economic  activity  of 
the  economy. 

3*  To  explore  the  relationship  of  different  patterns  of  farm 
organization  and  land  use  to  patterns  of  communication,  rate  of  adoption 
of  selected  farm  practices  and  goals  and  values. 

4.  To  develop  a typology  of  part-time  fanaers  based  upon  relative 
commitment  to  farm  and  nonfarm  activity. 

5.  To  develop  a typology  of  part-time  farm  households  based  upon 
source  of  household  income. 

6.  To  compare  present  and  base  period  social  and  economic  character- 
istics of  persons  in  the  basic  sample  who  have;  (a)  migrated  from  the 
area,  (b)  remained  in  the  area  as  farmers,  and  (c)  become  nonfarm 
residents  within  the  area. 

The  sample  for  the  study  was  drawn  from  the  20  percent  sample  for 
the  1950  U.S.  Censixs  of  Agriculture  for  St.  Lawrence  County,  Mew  York.  The 
20  percent  sample  yielded  the  names  of  1,017  individuals  who  were  operating 
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farms  in  St.  Lawrence  County  in  19^9*  Individuals  who  were  55  years  of 
age  or  over  in  1950  were  excluded  from  the  study.  As  a result  of  this 
selection,  this  study  is  not  representative  of  all  farms  or  farm  operators 
in  the  area.  It  represents  farm  operators,  their  farms,  and  their  families 
meeting  the  criteria  outlined  above. 

Of  the  total  417  farm  operators  who  were  in  the  sample  based  on  the 
1950  Census  of  Agricultiire,  32  had  died  and  8 could  not  be  located  (Table  A). 
Of  the  377  remaining,  on^  26  or  6.9  percent  had  left  the  county.  In 
other  words,  more  than  9 out  of  10  of  the  1950  farm  operators  are  trying  to 
work  out  their  adjustments  within  the  area.  Even  though  this  is  a county 
which  is  classified  as  an  area  of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
by  the  Lepasrbment  of  Labor,  these  farm  operators  are  not  moving  to  areas  of 
greater  opportunity.  Of  320  farm  operators  \tho  were  engaged  in  farming 
in  1950  and  who  have  remained  in  the  area  and  for  whom  we  have  information, 
234  or  73  percent  were  still  engaged  in  farming  on  a full-time  basis  in 
1962.  In  other  words,  of  those  wlio  remain  in  the  area  more  than  seven  out 
of  10  are  still  engaged  in  farming  on  a full-time  or  part-time  basis. 

Construction  of  the  Schedule 

The  schedule  used  in  this  research  was  designed  to  obtain  data 
necessary  to  meet  the  several  objectives  of  the  over-all  study. 

The  schedule  was  constructed  over  an  eighteen-month  period  ditring 
idiich  several  C03if  erences  were  held  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  Washington, 

D.C.,  with  representatives  of  the  cooperating  agencies.  The  schedule  was 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


Pretest 

Formal  pretest  was  conducted  dtaring  the  period  March  27*30,  1963^  in 
the  towns  of  Moira,  Brushton,  Bombay,  and  Dickinson  Center,  Franklin 
County,  New  York. 
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Table  A.— Distribution  of  417*1950  farm  operators  who  were  under  55  years 
of  age  in  1950  by  availability  for  interview  and  farm-nonfarm 
classification^  St.  Lawrence  County^  New  York^  I963 


r 
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if 

[ 
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} 
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Item 

Number 

Percent 

No  Interviews: 

Deceased 

32 

7.7 

Moved  out  of  St.  Lawrence 
County  area 

26 

6.2 

Unable  to  locate 

8 

1,9 

Nbt  available  for  interview 
during  the  time  that  survey 
team  was  in  the  field 

7 

1.7 

Refused  to  be  interviewed 

16 

3.8 

Total 

89 

21,3 

Interviews : 

Not  farming  in  I950 

4 

1,0 

Incomplete  interview 

4 

1.0 

Oonrplete  interviews 

(320) 

Farming  in  1962^ 

Not  farming  in  1962^ 

234 

56,1 

86 

20.6 

Total 

328 

78.7 

Total  Sample 

417 

100,0 

1/ 

s/ 


Includes 

Includes 


three  female  faana  operators. 

one  female  who  operated  a farm  in  1950. 
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Data  Collection 

The  questionnaire  was  administered  to  the  re^ndents  during  the 
months  of  June^  July  and  August  I963  by  tmdergraduate  and  graduate  students 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University*  Interview  time  v^ied 
from  about  one  hour  to  about  two  and  one-half  hours*  The  work  activities 
of  the  respondents  necessitated  evening  and  Saturday  Inteirvrlewing* 

Rapport  was  good*  Sixteen  individuals  refused  to  be  interviewed*  The 
writer  supervised  the  field  operations*  Schedules  were  field  edited  by 
the  writer* 

Coding 

The  code  was  developed  by  the  cooperating  parties*  The  writer 
developed  the  code  for  the  part-time  farming  section  of  the  schedule* 

Coding  was  done  directly  from  the  questionnaire  to  flow  sheets  for  IBM 
punching  of  sotirce  cards*  The  writer  supervised  the  coding  operation 
which  was  done  at  Cornell  University  and  West  Virginia  University* 
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CLASSIFICATIONS  AND  TERMINOLOGY 

Concepts  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (*)  were  operationally  defined  for 
purposes  of  analysis.  Concepts  not  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (*)  were 
operationally  defined  for  purposes  of  enumeration.  Except  when  noted, 
enumeration  definitions  have  not  been  changed  for  purposes  of  analysis. 

Dwelling  Unit  - Dwelling  unit  Is  a house,  a group  of  rooms,  or  a room 
occupied  as  separate  living  quarters.  A single  room  occupied  as  separate 
living  quarters  Is  a dwelling  unit  If  It  has  separate  cooking  equipment 
or  If  It  Is  the  only  living  quarters  In  the  structure.  !Hie  basis  of 
distinction  Is  separateness  or  self- containment*  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
a dwelling  unit  Is  a house,  an  apartment,  or  a trailer. 

Farm  - For  purposes  of  this  study,  a farm  Is  all  of  the  land  upon 
\Ailch  some  agricultural  enterprises  were  conducted  by  an  individual  either 
by  his  own  labor  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  members  of  his  household 
or  hired  employees  d\arlng  I962.  For  enmeration  pinposes.  It  was  considered 
that  agricultural  enterprises  were  conducted  during  I962  If: 

(a)  Any  livestock  — hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  or  ho\arses  — were 
kept  on  the  land* 

(b)  A combined  total  of  20  or  more  chickens,  turkeys  and  ducks 
were  raised  or  kept  on  the  land. 

(c)  Any  grain,  hay,  or  other  field  crops  were  grown  on  the  land 
either  for  sale  or  home  use. 

(d)  A combined  total  of  20  or  more  bearing  or  non-bearing  fruit 
trees,  grapevines  and  nut  trees  were  on  the  land  and  zx)t  abandoned. 

(e)  Any  vegetables,  berries,  or  nursery  or  greenhouse  products  were 
grown  on  the  land  for  sale. 

(f)  A combined  total  of  one-fourth  acres  of  vegetables,  berries, 
grapevines,  fruit  trees,  or  nut  trees  were  grown  on  the  land  either  for 
home  consumption  or  for  sale. 

(g)  A combined  total  of  10  or  more  days  were  spent  In  harvesting 
forest  products  or  In  carrying  out  reforestation  or  timber  stand  improve- 
ment practices  on  the  land. 
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The  ^ove  requirements  resulted  in  the  enumeration  of  fam  information 
for  1962  from  some  individuals  that  were  classified  as  nonfarm  when  the 
criteria  for  classifying  individuals  and  farms  were  applied  to  the 
questionnaires  during  the  analysis* 

This  enumeration  procedure  is  comparable  to  the  procedure  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census*  Enumerators  are  instructed  to  obtain  an  agri- 
cultural questionnaire  for  each  person  who  had  charge  of  one  or  more  agri- 
cultural operations  vdiether  or  not  the  Individual  considered  himself  to 
be  a farm  operator*  During  the  office  processing  operations  that  follow 
the  enumeration^  criteria  are  applied  to  sort  out  for  tabulation  those 
quest i03:maires  that  represent  farms  according  to  the  Census  definition  of 
farm.’^  As  has  been  noted,  the  basic  sample  for  the  present  study  Is  the 
20  percent  sample  of  the  1950  Census  of  Agriculture  for  St*  Lawrence 
County,  New  York,  Therefore,  all  the  Individuals  in  the  sanq)le  for  the 
present  study  were  farm  operators  in  1950  as  deteimined  by  the  office 
processing  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  that  followed  the  1950 
enumeration* 

Farm  Operator  - 1950  - The  individual  designated  on  Form  A1  Agri- 
cultural Questionnaire  1950  - U*S*  Department  of  Commerce  as  the  person 
in  charge  of  agricultural  operations  on  i^ril  1,  1950* 

Farm  Work  - Farm  work  is  work  put  on  crops,  work  with  livestock, 
maintenance  work  on  farm  improvements,  farm  machinery  and  equipment, 
and  management  of  the  farm  including  maintaining  records  and  accounts. 

It  does  not  include  time  spent  redecorating,  remodeling,  or  repairing  the 
family  living  quarters  or  time  spent  at  nonfarm  businesses  operated  from 
the  home  place— for  exanple,  auto  repair  business  or  dress-making  shops* 
Included  as  farm  work  on  the  home  place  are  any  work,  chores,  or 
planning  necessary  to  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  place,  such  as 
the  following: 

Working  in  fields,  orchards,  or  home  gardens; 

Feeding  and  caring  for  livestock  and  poultry; 

Irrigating  crops; 


^U*S*  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U*S*  Census  of  Agriculture:  1959^ 

Vol*  II*  General  Report  Statistics  by  Subjects*  (Washington^  D*C*  1962)* 
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Hauling  farm  or  ranch  products  to  market; 

Hauling  feed^  fertilizer^  and  other  supplies  to  the  farm  or 
ranch; 

Cleaning  and  caring  for  milk  pails  and  s^arators; 

Cleaning  and  r pairing  machinery  axid  other  farm  equipment; 

Constructing  or  repairing  buildings  and  fences  with  regular 
farm  help;  . 

Contract  farm  work  for  \rtiich  labor  is  hired#  but  for  \diich 
machines  and  eq^dpment  are  ftirnished  by  the  farm  operator; 

Planning  farm  work; 

Keeping  farm  records; 

Supervising  hired  employees. 

Not  included  are: 

Housework; 

Contract  construction  work; 

Custom  work  for  \Aiich  equipment  is  hired  from  a contractor 
\dio  also  supplies  the  labor  for  operating  the  eq^dpment; 

Repair#  installation  or  construction  work  done  by  persons 
employ^  specifically  for  such  work. 

Farmer  - Farmer  is  an  individual  who  conducted  an  agricultural 
enterprise  upon  a farm  during  I962  either  by  his  own  labor  alone  or  with 
the  assistance  of  members  of  his  household  or  hired  employees  during 

1962. 

Household  - Household#  as  used  in  this  study#  includes  all  persons 
who  occt^y  a house#  an  apartment#  a group  of  rooms#  or  a room  that 
constitute  a dwelling.  A household  includes  the  family  and  also  lodgers# 
foster  children#  wards  or  employees  \dio  share  the  dwelling  unit.  A person 
living  alone  in  a dwelling  unit  or  a grotq>  of  imrelated  persons  sharing  a 
dwelling  unit  as  partners  is  also  coimted  as  a household. 

Persons  \dio  were  away  from  the  sanple  unit  because  they  were  inmates 
of  the  following  ty3?es  of  institutions  at  the  time  of  enumeration  were  not 
considered  members  of  the  household  unit.  As  inmates#  they  were  considered 
usual  residents  at  the  institution.  These  institutions  include: 
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(1)  Penal  institutions; 

(2)  Homes  for  the  aged,  infirmed  and  needy; 

(3)  Mental  institutions  (including  mental  hospitals  for  veterans) 

(4)  Nursing,  convalescent  and  rest  homes; 

(3)  Other  hospitals  and  homes  providing  specialized  care. 

^Labor  Force  - Labor  force  refers  to  all  persons  l4  years  old  or  over 
who  are  either  (l)  employed;  (2)  unemployed;  or  (3)  taembers  of  the  Armed 
Forces* 

Land: 

Land  Operated  * Land  operated  represents  the  total  of  aU  land 
used  for  agriculture  by  the  person  in  charge.  Incl\idlng  land  he  owns, 
land  he  rents  or  leases  from  others,  land  he  occupies  rent  free,  and  land 
he  wor3ss  on  shares  for  others.  Not  included  is  land  he  rents  to  others, 
land  he  permits  others  to  use  rent  free,  and  land  worked  on  shares  for 
him  by  others* 

Land  Rented  to  Others  - Land  rented  to  others  is  the  total 
acreage  of  all  land  which  the  person  in  charge  rents  or  leases  to  others, 
land  he  permits  others  to  use  rent  free,  and.  land  worked  for  him  by  others 
on  shares*  Included  is  cropland,  pastureland,  xfoodland,  wasteland,  and 
other  land  whether  in  one  tract  or  several. 

Land  Rpnted  from  Others  - Land  rented  from  others  is  the  total 
acreage  of  all  land  \dilch  the  farm  operator  rents  or  leases  from  others, 
uses  rent  free,  or  worlcs  on  shares  for  others. 

Land  in  Crops  * Land  in  crops  include  all  of  the  following  for 
repoorting  period: 

(1)  Land  seeded  with  the  e:qpectation  of  hai^esting  a crop; 

(2)  Land  from  \diich  a crop  was  harvested; 

(3)  Land  in  both  bearing  and  non~ bearing  fxniit  trees,  nut 
trees,  and  grapevines,  including  those  on  which  the  blossoms,  but 
not  the  trees  were  killed  by  freezing; 

(4)  Land  in  nursery  and  greenhouse  products; 

(5)  Land  used  for  pasture  if  this  could  have  been  used  for  crops 
without  additional  is^rovement  (such  as  b3rush  clearing,  stone  removal, 
tree  clearing,  etc.); 
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(6)  Land  that  was  idle  but  that  has  been  cropped  in  recent 
years. 

Other  Pasture  - Other  pasture  includes  all  land  other  than  wood- 
land and  cropland  that  was  used  only  for  pasture  and  grazing,  non- 
crop open  or  brush  pasture  and  cut-over  or  deforested  land  iioproved  and 
used  for  pasture. 

Woodlqnd  - Woodland  refers  to  all  woodlots  or  timber  tracts, 
natural  or  planted  and  to  cut-over  and  deforested  land  with  young  growth 
which  has  or  will  have  value  for  wood  products.  It  does  not  include  cut- 
over or  deforested  land  that  has  been  improved  for  pasture;  such  land  is 
reported  as  other  pasture. 

Woodland  Pastured  - Woodland  pastured  includes  all  woodland 
where  livestock  were  pastured  or  grazed  during  reporting  period. 

Major  Activity  - Major  activity  is  the  activity  at  idiich  an  individual 
spent  the  greatest  amount  of  his  time  during  the  period  under  study. 

Income: 

^Household  Income  - Household  income  is  net  cash  fam  income 
plus  total  nonwork  income  and  off-fam  work  income  for  all  household 


members. 


*Het  Cast 


Income  - Wet  cash  farm  income  includes  cash 


receipts  from  sales  of  farm  products,  custom  faxm  work,  and  government 
agricultural  payments  minus  cash  fam  e:qpenditures. 

*Het  Fam  Income  - Het  fam  income  is  net  cash  fam  income  plus 
perquisites*  (Note:  This  definition  does  not  include  an  allowance  for 

depreciation  on  fam  machinery  and  equipment  or  a change  in  livestock  or 
equipment  inventory, ) 

^onwork  Income  - Nonwork  income  is  income  other  than  wages  or 
salary;  e.g,,  from  rents,  royalties,  interest,  dividends,  veterans 
allotments,  social  security,  unemployment  insurance,  public  assistance, 

*Off-Farm  Work  Income  - Off-fam  work  income  is  the  total  wages 
or  salaries  earned  at  nonf  am  work. 

^ait-Time  Farmer  - See  definition  employed  in  this  study  pp,  25-27, 
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Peraui Rites  - For  this  study  perquisites  are  faim  products  including 
food  produced  on  the  home  place  and  consumed  in  the  home.  For  purposes 
of  analysis,  dollar  values  were  assigned  to  home  production  on  the  basis 
of  cost  if  purchased  locally  or  return  if  sold  through  usual  marketing 
chaainels  in  the  area* 

Unpaid  Family  Workers  - Unpaid  family  wOi\tcers  are  persons  who  worked 
without  direct  coapensation  on  a farm  or  in  a business.  Hiey  are  usually 
related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  operator  of  the  fam  or  business* 
^Underemployment  - Underemployment  refers  to  under-utilization  of  a 
worker's  time  eind  ability  through  (1)  employment  for  less  than  a full 
working  year  or  (2)  employment  at  work  t/hich  does  not  make  full  use  of 
his  training  and  ability. 
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FOREWORD 

THIS  PUBLICATION,  lists  the  com- 
monly reported  occupations  in  trade  and 
industrial  education.  The  listings  con- 
form to  those  appearing  in  the  DtcHmary 
oj  OcmipaticncA  TiUes.^  Occupations  have 
been  alphabetized  and  cross-indexed  for 
convenience  in  assembling  data  for  in- 
clusion in  the  annual  reports  submitted 
to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Division 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  in 
copyii^  code  numbers.  The  transposi- 
tion of  digits  can  cause  errors  in  compiling 
figures  in  the  State  office  or  in  the  Office 
of  Education.  Careful  selection  of  the 
correct  code  will  permit  use  of  abbrevia- 
tions in  recording  occupational  titl^. 

Space  is  provided  in  the  back  of  the  book- 
let for  recording  frequently  used  codes 
and  occupational  titles  that  do  not  appear 
in  the  booklet.  Careful  search  of  all  the 
listings  should  be  made  before  turning  to 
the  Directory  of  OcmpaUoml  Titles  for 
additional  code  numbers. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Technician^ 
List  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  regu- 
lar listings.  Many  common  occupational 
titles  used  in  technician  training  have 
been  cataloged  here.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  utilize  the  professional  code  designation 


t Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titleti  Volumes  I and  n,  Wash' 
ington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1949.  (U.S,  Depart* 
ment  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.)  Occasionany 
a descriptkm  following  an  occupational  code  will  vary  in  sl^bt 
detail  from  the  wording  of  a description  used  in  Volumes  I and 
11  of  DOT. 
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in  order  to  arrive  at  occupational  titles 
that  match  the  variety  of  areas  in  which 
trade  and  industrial  educators  offer  train- 
ing* It  is  well  recognized  that  the 
objecrive  of  trade  and  industrial  training 
is  occupational  preparation. 

This  booklet  brin^  closer  together  data 
gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service,  and  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  The  listing  of  occu- 
pations by  title  for  use  in  reporting  trade 
and  industrial  education  enrollments  is  an 
important  ffrst  step  in  cloring  the  gap  in 
reporting  occupational  information  on  a 
national  scale. 

W.  M.  Arnold, 

Assistant  Commissioner  jor  Voca- 
tional and  Teehnud  Bdn&iiMon, 
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Coded  Oecupational  Titles  in 
Trade  and  Industrial  Occu- 
pations 


A 


4- 85.030 — Acetylene  Welders 

5- 83.941 — Air  Conditioning  and  Befrigeration 

Mechanics 

5-03  — Aircraft  Manufacturing  Occupations, 

N.E.C. 

5-80  — Aircraft  Mechanics  and  Repairmen 

0-41.60  — Aircraft  Navigators 

4-54  — Ammunition  Manufacturing  Occu- 

pations 

4-87  — Annealers,  Temperers,  and  Heat 

Treaters 

4- 85.020 — Arc  Welders 

0-44  — Artists,  Commercial 

5- 33  — Asbestos  and  Insulation  Workers 


0-23.25  — Assistant  or  Technician — Medical 
Record 

5-81.510 — Auto  Body  and  Fender — Mechanics 
and  Repairmen 

5-02  — Automobile  Manufacturing  Occu- 

pations, N.E.C. 

5-81.010 — Automobile  Mechanics 
4-35.610 — Auto  Upholsterer  and  Trim 


0-41  — Aviators 

7-87  — Axmen,  Chidnmen,  and  Rodmen— 

Surveying 

B 


4-01  — Bakers 

4-02  — Bakery  Products.  Occupation  Pro- 

duction, N.E.C. 

2-32.01  — Barbers 

2-21  — Bartenders 

2-32.15  — Beauty  Operator  (Cosmetologist) 


4-03  — Beverage  Product  a Occupation, 

N.E.C. 
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4-86  — Blacksmiths,  Forgemen,  and  Ham- 

mermen 

7-70  — Boiler  Tenders  (Firemen),  N*E*C* 

4-83  — Boilermakers 

4- 61  — Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing  Oc- 

cupation 

5- 38  — Brakemen,  Rmlroad 

5-24  — Brick  Masons  and  Stone  Masons  and 

Tile  Setters 

4- 77  — Buffers,  Filers,  Grinders,  and  Pol- 

ishers (Metal) 

0-87  — Building — Managers  and  Superin- 

tendents 

5- 36  — Bus,  Taxi,  Truck,  and  Tractor — 

Drivers  and  Chauffeurs 

C 

4-32  — Cabinet  Makers 

2-25.41  — Cafeterias,  Kitchens,  Restaurants, 

and  Hotels — Managers  and  Super- 
visors 

4-05  — Candy  Making — Confections  Pro- 

duction Occupation 

4- 04  — Canning  and  Preserving  Occupations 

5- 25  — Carpenters 

7-59.220 — Carpet  Layers 

5-26  — Cement  and  Concrete  Finishers 

4- 67  — Cement,  Concrete,  Gypsum,  and 

Plaster  Products  Manufacturing 
Occupations 

7-87  — Chidnmen,  Axmen,  and  Rodmen — 

Surveyii^ 

5- 36  — Chauffeurs  and  Drivers — Bus,  Taxi, 

Truck,  and  Tractor 

0-52.22  — Chemical  Laboratory  Assistant 
4-52  — Chemical  Manufacturing  Occupa- 

tion— Industrial 

4- 66  — Clay  Products  Manufacturing  Oc- 

cupations 

5- 57  — Cleaning,  Pressing,  Dyeing,  and 

Laundering  Occupations  (Apparel 
and  other  articles) 

4-72  — Clock,  Watch,  Jewelry  Manufactur- 

ing Occupations 

0-46.01  — Clothes  or  Fashion — Designer 
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4-85.040 — Combination  Welders 
0-44  — Commercial  Artists 

2-26  — Commercial  Cooks 

0- 80  — Commercial  Photographers 

8—32.752 — Composition — Floor  Layers 
4-44  —Compositors  and  Typesetters 

8-26  — Concrete  and  Cement  Finishers 

A-67  — Concrete,  Cement,  Gypsum^  and 

Plaster  Products  Manufacturing 
Occupations 

4- 06  — Confections  Production  Occupations 

(candy  making) 

8-27  — Construction  and  Maintenance 

Painters 

5- 23  — Construction  Machinery  Operators, 

N.E.C.  (Heavy  Road  Building 
Machinery  Operators) 

7-32  — Construction  Occupations,  N.E.C. 

1- 18.68  — Control  Clerks — Production 

2- 26  — Cooks,  Commercial 

4- 80  —Coppersmiths,  Tinsmiths,  and  Sheet 

Metal  Workers 

2—32.15  — Cosmetologist  (Beauty  Operator) 

6- 73  — Cranemen,  Derrickmen,  Hoistmen, 

and  Shovelmen 

2-84  — Custodians  (Janitors) 

D 

6-48  — Deckhands  and  Sailors 

0- 43.40  — Decorator,  Interior 

1- 32.10  — Dentist's  Assistants  (Dental  Assist- 

ing) 

5- 73  —Derrickmen,  Cranemen,  Hoistmen, 

and  Shovelmen 

0-46.01  — Designer — Clothes  or  Fashion 

0-43.60  — Designer — Floral 
0-46.32  — Designer,  Stage  Scenery 
0-46  — Designers,  N.E.C. 

£-66  — Detectives  and  Policemen  (except 

in  public  service) 

2- 66  — Detectives  and  Policemen  (public 

service) 

4-06  — Dairy  Products  Processing  Occu- 

pations 
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4- 70  — Die  Sinkers  and  Setters,  and  Tool- 

makers 

5- 83.931 — 'Diesel — Mechanics  and  Repairmen 

1- 32.20  — Doctor’s  Assistant  (Medical) 

2- 09  — Domestic  Workers — Servants,  Mis- 

cellaneous 

0-48  — Draftsmen 

4- 25  — Dressmakers  and  Seamstresses 

6- 30  — Driver — Commercial  Vehicle 

5- 30  — Drivers  and  Chauffeurs — Bus,  Taxi,  j 

Truck,  and  Tractor  j 

5-67  — Dyeing,  Pressing,  Cleaning,  and  j 

Laundering  Occupations  (Apparel  { 

and  other  articles) 

5-18  — Dyers  (Textile  Manufacturing)  | 


5-83.433 — Electric  Motor  Repairmen 
5-00  — Electrical  Equipment  Manufactur- 

ing Operations 

4- 99  — Electrical  Machinery  and  Acces- 

sories Manufacturing  Occupations 

5- 53  — Electrician,  Lineman 

4-97.420 — Electricians,  Maintenance  and  Re- 
pair 

4-97  ' — Electricians,  N.E.C. 

4-97.510 — Electricians,  Powerhouse 
4-97.010 — Electricians,  Wiremen 
4-98  — Electronic  Manufacturing  Occupa- 

tions (Radios,  Phonographs,  etc.) 
4-74  — Electroplating  and  Galvanizing  Oc- 

cupations 

4- 45  — Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers 

(Printing) 

0-06  — Embalmers,  Undertakers,  and  Mor- 

ticians 

6- 41  — Engineers,  Locomotive 

0-88  — Engineers,  Pilots,  Ship  Captains, 

and  Mates 

5- 72  — Engineers,  Stationary 

4- 73  — Engravers 

5- 99  ■ — Executives  (See  Foremen  and  Super- 

visors) 


F 

3- 35  — Farm  Machinery  Mechanics 

0-40.01  — Fashion  or  Clothes — Designer 

4- 07  — Feed,  Flour,  Grain — Millers 

4-77  — Filers,  Grinders,  Buffers,  and  Pol- 

ishers (Metal) 

4- 39  — Finished  Lumber  Products  Manu- 

facturing Occupations 

7-70  — Fireman  (Boiler  Tender),  N.E.C. 

5- 42  — Fireman,  Locomotive 

2- 03  — Firemen,  Fire  Department 

3- 87  — Fishermen  and  Oystermen 

3- 89  — Fishing  Occupations,  N.E.C. 

4- 10  — Fixers — Loom 

5- 32.762 — Floor  Layers  (Composition) 

0-43.00  — Floral  Dwigner 

4-07  — Flouri  Grain,  and  Feed — MiUws 

4- 10  — Food  Products  Producing  Occupa- 

tions, N.E.C. 

5- 99  — Foremen  and  Supervisors 

4-80  — Forgemen,  Hammermen,  and  Black- 

smiths 

0-82  — Foundry  Occupations,  N.E.C, 

4-81  — Foundry  Workers — Molders 

4-91  — Foundrymen — Furnacemen,  Smelt- 

ers, and  Pourers 

4-91  — Furnacemen,  Smelters,  and  Pour- 

eps — Foundrymen 

4-30  — Furniture  Manufacturing  Occupa- 

tions, N.E.C. 

4-36.710 — Furniture  Upholsterers  and  Re- 
pairmen 

4-21  — Furriers  and  Fur  Goods  Fabricating 

Occupations,  N.E.C. 

G 

4-74  — 'Galvanizing  and  Electroplating  Oc- 

cupations 

4-27  — Garment  Trad^  Worker,  N.E.C. 

4-27.432 — Garment  Trades  Worker,  Pattern 
Makais 

4-20  — Garment  Trades  Worker,  Tailors 

f~30  — Gflg  Fitters^  Steam  Fitters,  and 

Plumbers 

5 
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4-66  — Glass  Products  Manufacturing  Oc- 

cupations 

6-77  — Glaziers 

4-29  — Graders,  Inspectors,  Sealers — Logs 

and  Lumber 

4-77  — Grinders,  Buffers,  Polishers,  and 

Filers  (Metal) 

6-83.642 — Gunsmiths 

4-67  — Gypsum,  Cement,  Concrete,  and 

Plaster  Products  Manufacturing 

Occupations 


2-84  — Janitors  (Custodians) 

4-71  — Jewelers,  Watchmakers,  Goldsmiths, 

and  Silversmiths 

4-72  — Jewelry,  Clock,  and  Watch  Manu- 

facturing Occupations 


4-14  — Knit  Goods  Manufacturing  Occu- 

pations 


4-86  — Hammermen,  Forgemen,  and  Black- 

smiths 

4-24  — Hat  and  Cap  Manufacturing  Occu- 

pations, N.E.C. 

4-87  — Heat  Treaters,  Annealers,  and  Tem- 

perers 

6-32  — Heavy  Road  Building  Machinery 

Operators — Construction 

6-73  — Hoistmen,  Shovelmen,  Cranemen, 

and  Derrickmen 


4r-87  — 


6-32  — 


6-73  — 


2-42  — Hospital  Attendants,  N.E.C.  (Nurse 

Aides) 

2-26  — Hostesses,  Housekeepers,  and  Stew- 

ards 

2-26.41  — Hotel,  Restaurant,  Cafeteria,  or 
Kitchen — Managers  and  Super- 
visors 

2-24  — Hotel  Maids  and  Housemen 

2-26.21  — Housekeepers — Hotel  and  Hospital 


4-62  — Industrial  Chemical  Manufacturing 

Occupations 

4-86.026 — Inert  Gas  Welders 
6-76  — Inspectors,  N.E.C. 

4-29  — Inspectors,  Sealers,  Graders — Logs 

and  Lumber 

6-83.971 — Instrument — Mechanics  and  Re- 
pairmen 

6-33  — Insulation  and  Asbestos  Workers 

0-43.40  — Interior  Decorator 


6-33 

0-43.40 


0-62.22  — Laboratory  Assistant,  Chemical 
0-60.01  — Laboratory  Assistant,  Medical 

3- 38  — Landscapers,  and  Nurserymen 

6-32.761 — Lather  (Metal  and  Wood) 

6-67  — Laundering,  Cleaning,  Pressing,  and 

Dyeing  Occupations  (Apparel  and 
other  articles) 

4- 69  — Leather  Manufacturing  Occupations 

4-62  — Leather  Products  Manufacturing, 

N.E.C. 

6-08  — Lens  Grinders,  Opticians,  and  Pol- 

ishers 

6-63  — Linemen  and  Servicemen — Tele- 

graph, Telephone,  and  Power 

4- 46  — Lithographers 

6- 41  — Locomotive  Ei^neers 

5- 42  — Locomotive  Firemen 

7- 47  — Longshoremen,  Stevedores 

4-16  — Loom  Fixers 

4-29  — Lumber  and  Log  Inspectors,  Scalers, 

and  Graders 

4-30  — Lumbermen,  Raftsmen,  and  Wood 

Choppers 


8-78  — Machine  Operators  (Machine  Shop) 

4-76  — Machinist 

2-24  — Maids  and  Housemen — Hotel,  Res- 

taurants, etc. 

4-97.420 — Maintenance  and  Repair — Electri- 
cians 

6-83.621 — Maintenance  and  Service  (Indus- 
trial)— Mechanics  and  Repairmen 


% I ^ 


5-99 

2-25.41 

0-87 


4-72  — 


0-52.41  — 


— Managers  (See  Foremen) 

— Mani^ers,  Supervisors — Hotel,  Res- 
taurant, or  Cafeteria  Kitchen 
— Mani^ers  and  Superintendents, 
Building 

— Manufacturing  Occupations — Clock, 
Watch,  and  Jewelry 
— Masseurs 


0- 88  — Mates,  Riots,  Engineers,  and  Ship 

Captains 

5_58  — Meat  Cutters  (except  in  slaughter- 

ing and  packit^houses) 

3- 35  — Mechanic — Farm  Machinery 

5-83.94 1 — Mechanic — Refrigeration  and  Air 

Conditioning 

4- 88  — Mechanical  Treatment  of  Metal  Oc- 

'cupations  (rolling,  stamping,  press- 
ing, etc.) 

5- 80  — Mechanics  and  Repairmen — Aircraft 

5-81.510 — Mechanics  and  Repairmen — Auto 

Body  and  Fender 

5-81.010 — Mechanics  and  Repairmen — Auto- 
mobile 

5-83.931 — Mechanics  and  Repairmen — Diesel 
5-83.971 — Mechanics  and  Repairmen — Instru- 
ment 

5-83.621 — Mechanics  and  Repmrmen — Main- 
tenance and  Service  (Industrial) 

5- 81  — Mechanics  and  Repairinen — Motor 

Vehicles,  N.E.C. 

6- 83  — Mechanics  and  Repairmen,  N.E.C. 

5- 83.411 — Mechanics  and  Repairmen-r^dio 

and  T.V.  Servicemen 

6- 79  — Mechanics  and  Repairmen — Rail- 

road and  Car  Shops 

6-83.111 — Medianics  and  Servicemen — Office 
Machines 

1- 32.20  — Medical  Assistant  (Assisting  Phy- 

sician in  his  office) 

0-50.01  — Medical  Laboratory  Asenstant 
0-23.25  — Medical  Record  Technician  or 
Asdstant 

0-52  — Medical  Service  Occupations,  N.E.C. 


4-77  — Metal — Buffers,  Filers,  Grinders, 

and  Polishers 

4-07  — Millers — Grain,  Flour,  and  Feed 

4- 23  — Milliners 

5- 78  — Millwrights 

5- 21  — Miners  and  Mining  Machine  Oper- 

ators 

6- 17  — Model  and  Pattern  Makers  (Except 

paper) 

4- 81  — Molders  (Foundry  Workers) 

0-65  — Morticians,  Undertakers,  and  Em- 

balmers 

6-56  — Motion  Picture  Occupations,  N.E,C. 

6-66  — Motion  Picture  Projectionist 

5- 83.433 — Motor  Repairmen — Electric 

6- 81  — Motor  Vehicles — Mechanics  and 

Repairmen,  N.E.G. 


0- 41.60  — Navigators  (Aircraft) 

6-83.871 — Neon  Sign  Servicemen 

2-42  — Nurse  Aides  (Hospital  Attendants) 

2- 07.06  — Nursery  School  Assistants 

3- 38  — Nurserymen  and  Landscapers 

2-38  — Nurses,  Practical 

1- 05.01  — Nursing  Unit  Administration  As- 

dsting  (Mam^ement  assisting) 


2-43.33  — Occupational  Therapy  Assistir^ 
6-83. 1 1 1 — Office  Machines — Me».lianics  and 
Servi<;emen 

2-32.15  — Operators,  Beauty  (Cosmetologist) 

6-23  — Operators — Construction  Machin- 

ery, N.E.C.  (Heavy  Road  Building 
Machinery  Operators) 

6-78  — Operators — Machine  (MachineShop) 

6-6 1 — C^Jorators,  Power  Station 

0- 61  — Operators,  Radio 

1- 41  — Operators,  Telegraph 

1-42  — Operators,  Telephone' 

6-08  — Opticians  and  Lens  Grinders  and 

Polishers 

6-12  — Organ  and  Piano  Tuners 
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4-84  — Ornamental  and  Structural  Metal 

Workers  (Iron  Workers) 
d-87  — Oystermen  and  Fishermen 

P 

4-90  — Faint  and  Varnish  Manufacturing 

Occupations 

0-16  — Painters  (Except  construction  and 

maintenance) 

0-S7  — Painters,  Construction  and  Main- 

tenance 

0-S7. 9 1 0 — Painters — Sign 
4-41  — Paper  and  Pulp  Manufacturing 

Occupations 

6-88  — Paperhangers 

0-17  — Pattern  and  Model  Makers  (Except 

paper) 

4-87.438 — Pattern  Makers,  Garment  Trades 
Worker 

0-80  — Petroleum  Production  Occupations 

4-00  — Petroleum  Refining  Occupations 

4-08  — Phonographs,  Radios,  etc. — Elec- 

tronic Manufacturing  Occupations 
4-47  — Photoengravers 

0-66  — Photographer  (Commercial) 

8-48.34  — Physical  Therapy  Assistant 
6-lS  — Piano  and  Organ  Tuners 

0-88  — Pilots,  Engineers,  Ship  Captains, 

and  Mates 

0-68.00  — Planner,  Production 
4-67  — Plaster  Products,  Cement,  Concrete, 

and  Gypsum  Manufacturing  Oc- 
cupations 

0-80  — Plasterers 

6-1 0 — Plastics  Products  Manufacturing 

Occupations 

6-30  — Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  and  Steam 

Fitters 

8-60  — Policemen  and  Detectives  (Except  in 

public  service) 

8-66  — Policemen  and  Detectives  (Public 

service) 

4-77  — Polishers,  Buffers,  Filers,  and  Grind- 

ers (Metal) 
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6-08  — Polishers,  Lens  Grinders,  and  Opti- 

cians 

4-0 1 — Fourers,  Smelters,  and  Furnace- 

men — Foundrymen 

0-63  — Power,  Telegraph,  and  Telephone — 

Linemen  and  Servicemen 
6-87  — Power  Sewing  Machine  Operators 

0-61  — Power  Station  Operators 

4-07.610 — Powerhouse  Electricians 

8-38  — Practical  Nurses 

4-04  — Preserving  and  Canning  Occupations 

0- 07  — Pressing,  Dyeing,  Laundering,  and 

Cleaning  Occupations  (Apparel 
and  other  articles) 

, 4-48  — Pressmen  and  Plate  Printers 

4-44  — Printing — Compositors  and  Type- 

setters 

4-46  — Printing — Electrotypers  and  Stereo- 

typers 

4-46  — Printing— Lithographers 

4-48  — Printing — Pressmen  and  Plate  Print- 

ers 

4-49  — Printing  and  Publishing  Occupa- 

tions, N.E.C. 

1- 18.68  — Production  Control  Clerk 

0-68.00  — Production  Planner 
0-00  — Professional  and  Scientific  Apparatus 

Manufacturing  Occupations,  N.E. 
C. 

6-55  — -Projectionist — Motion  Picture 

4-41  — Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturing  Oc- 

cupations 

R 

r 

0-83.411 — Radio  and  T.V.  Servicemen — Me- 
' chanics  and  Repairmen 

■,  6-83.447 — Radio  Mechanic — Installation 

' 0-61  — Radio  Operators 

' 4-98  — Radios,  Phonographs,  etc. — Elec- 

tronic Manufacturing  Occupations 
4-30  — Raftsmen,  Woodchoppers,  and  Lum- 

i bermen 

j 6-79  — Rfulroad  and  Car  Shops — Mechanics 

I and  Repairmen 
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6-38  — Railroad  Brakemen 

4-66  — Refining  Occupations  (Petroleum) 

6- 83.941 — Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning 

Mechanics 

2-26.41  — Restaurant,  Hotel,  and  Cafeteria 
Kitchen — Managers  and  Super- 
visors 

7- 87  — Rodman,  Chainmen,  and  Axmen — 

Surveying 

7-31  — Roofer  and  Slaters 

4-67  — Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Oc- 

cupations 

$ 

6-48  — Sailors  and  Deckhands 

4-31  — Sawmill  Occupations,  N.E.C. 

6-Gd  — Scientific  and  Professional  Apparatus 

Manufacturing  Occupations, 
N.KC. 

4-29  — S<  alers.  Graders,  Inspector — Ix)gs 

and  Lumber 

4-26  — Seamstresses  and  Dressmakers 

2-09  — Servants,  Miscellaneous — Domestic 

Workers 

4-76  — Setters,  Die  Sinkers,  and  Toolmakers 

9-64  — Sewage  and  Water  Treatment  Plant 

Workers 

6-27  — Sewing  Machine  Operator  (Power) 

6-84  — Sharpeners  and  Tool  Dressers 

4-80  — Sheet  Metal  Workers — Coppersmiths 

and  'Hnsmiths 

0-88  — Ship  Captains,  'lates.  Pilots  and 

Engineers 

4-84.012 — Shipfitter 

4-61  — Shoe  and  Boot  Manufacturing  Oc- 

cupations 

4-60  — Shoe  Repairmen  and  Shoemakers 

(Not  in  factory) 

6-73  — Shovelmen,  Cranemen,  Derrickmen, 

and  Hoistmen 
6-27.010 — Sign  Painters 

6- 83.871 — Sign  Servicemen' — Neon 

7- 31  — Slaters  and  Roofers 

4-09  — Slaughtering  Occupations 


4-91 

— Smelters,  Pourers,  and  FUrnacemen 
— Foundrymen 

0-46.32 

— Stage  Scenery  Designer 

6-72 

— Stationary  Engineer 

6-30 

— Steam  Fitters,  Gas  Fitters,  and 
Plumbers 

4-46 

— Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers 

(Printing) 

7-47 

— Stevedores,  I^ongshoremen 

2-26 

— Stewards,  Hostesses,  and  Housekeepers 

6-24 

— Stone  Masons,  Brick  Masons,  and 
Tile  Setters 

4-68 

— Stonecutters 

4-84 

— Structural  and  Ornamental  Metal 
Workers 

0-84 

— Superintendents  and  Managers — 
Building 

6-09 

— Supervisors  (See  Foremen) 

2-26.41  — Supervisors  and  Managers — Hotel, 
Rest:iurant,  and  Cafeteria  Kitchens 

7-87 

— Surveying — Chainmen,  Axmen,  and 
Rodmen 

0-64 

— Surveyors 

4-26 

T 

— Tailors,  Garment  Trade  Workers 

6-36 

— Taxi,  Truck,  Tractor,  and  Bus — 
Drivers  and  Chauffeurs 

0-23.26 

— Technician  or  Assistant — Medical 
Record 

1-41 

— Telegraph  Operators 

6-63 

— Telephone,  Telegraph,  and  Power — 
Linemen  and  Servicemen 

1-42 

— Telephone  Operators 

4-87 

— Temperers,  Heat  Treaters,  and  An- 
nealers 

6-18 

— Textile  Manufacturing — Dyers 

4-19 

— Textile  Manufacturing  Occupations, 
N.E.C. 

4-16 

— Textile  Weavers 

I 
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6-24  — Tile  Setters,  Brick  Masons,  and 

Stone  Masons 

4-80  — Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  and  Sheet 

Metal  Workers 
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4- 12  — Tobacco  Products  Manufacturing 

Occupations 

5- 84  — Tool  Dressers  and  Sharpeners 

4-76  — Toolmakers,  Die  Sinkers,  Setters 

6- 36  — Tractor,  Truck,  Taxi,  and  Bus — 

Drivers  and  Chaufifeurs 

6-06  — Transportation  Equipment  and 

Manufacturing  Occupations, 
N.E.C.  (Except  automobile  and 
aircraft) 

5_49  — Transportation  Occupations,  N.E.C. 

6-36  — Truck,  Taxi,  Tractor,  and  Bus — 

Drivers  and  Chauffeurs 

4-44  — Typesetters  and  Compositors 

U 

0-66  — Undertakers,  Embalmers,  and  Mor- 

ticians 

4-36.610 — Upholsterers — Auto  and  Trim 

4- 36.710 — Upholsterers — Furniture 

5- 64  — Utilities  Furnishing  Occupations. 

N.E.C. 

V 

4-80  — Varnish  and  Paint  Manufacturing 

Occupations 

W 

2-27  — Waiters  and  Waitresses 

6- 88  — Warehousemen 

4-72  — Watch,  Clock,  Jewelry  Manufactur- 

ing Occupations 

4-71  — Watchmakers,  Jewelers,  Goldsmiths, 

and  Silversmiths 

9-64  — Water  Treatment  and  Sewage  Plan  > 

Workers 

4-16  — Weavers,  Textile 

4-86.030 — Welders,  Acetylene 
4-86.020 — Welders,  Arc 
4-86.040 — Welders,  Combination 
4-86.026 — Welders,  Inert  Gas 

4-97.0 1 0 — Wire  men — Electricians 
4-30  — Woodchoppers,  Raftsmen,  and  Lum- 

bermen 

4-33  — Woodworking  Occupations,  N.E.C. 


Technician’s  List 

0-19.01  — Air  Conditioning  Technician 
8-03.810 — Aircraft  Technician  (Inspector) 
6-81.920 — Automotive  Technician  (Auto  Test* 
er) 

0-06.22  — Chemical  Laboratory  Technician 
(Assistant) 

0-61.88  — Communication  Technician 

8-83.641 — Construction  Technician 

0-01.10  — Cost  Estimator 

0-66.31  — Criminology  (Ballistic  Technician) 

0-60.06  — Dental  Technician 

0-19.01  — Design  Technician  (Production) 

0-48  — Draftsman,  N.E.C. 

0-17.01  — Electrical  Technician 
0-60.08  — Electro  Cardiograph  Technician 

5-83.444 — Electronic  Technician 
0-18  — Engineer  ^de.  Industrial 

0-18.01  — Engineering  Technician 
0-16.01  — Highway  En^neering  Aide  Tech- 
nician 

5- 92.768 — Injector — Prodiiction  Manufactur- 

ing Technician 

0-98  — Inspector,  Public  Service,  N.E.C. 

0-64.30  — Instrument  Technician 

0-08.70  — Laboratory  Testing  Technician 
0-44.41  — Medical  Illustrator 
0-60.01  — Medical  Laboratory  Assistant 
0-14.20  — Metallurgist 

0-36.88  — Meteorological  (Weather)  Technician 

0-32.04  — Occupational  Therapist  Assistant 

6- 83.466 — Oil  and  Gas  Heating  Technician 
0-62.80  — Physical  Therapist  Assistant 
0-18.01  — Production  Technician 
0-66.01  — Radio  Broadcast  Technician 

0-48.32  — Technical  Illustrator 

0-66  — Technician  (Except  Laboratory) 

0-66.80  — Technician,  N.E.C. 

0-60.70  — Testing  Technician 

0-69.463 — ^Tool  Designer 
0-60.04  — X-Ray  Technician 
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FOREWORD 


1^ 


This  publication  on  functional  planning  and  design 
of  home  economics  facilities^  one  of  a series  of  publications 
in  specialized  areas  of  the  school  plants  is  a cooperative  proj- 
ect involving  home  economics  educators  and  school  facilities 
specialists.  It  is  an  attempt  to  answer  requests  for  assistance 
in  planning  space  and  facilities  for  the  expanding  program 
in  home  economics.  School  administrators,  specialists  on 
school  facilities,  home  economics  supervisors  and  teachers, 
representatives  of  State  education  agencies,  lay  citizens,  and 
school  architects  should  find  this  publication  helpful  in  plan- 
ning the  physical  setting  for  teaching. 

Background  materials  for  this  study  were  obtained  from 
visits  to  schools,  some  of  which  were  selected  by  staff  mem- 
bers in  State  education  agencies  as  illustrating  a variety  of 
desirable  home  economics  programs  and  facilities.  Helpful 
information  and  suggestions  were  also  obtained  from  State 
and  local  supervisors  of  home  economics,  teacher  educators, 
and  consultants  of  school  plant  services. 

Many  home  economics  teacher  educators  and  supervisors 
and  State  school  plant  consultants  read  the  manuscript  and 
made  valuable  suggestions.  They  also  provided  photographs 
and  layouts  from  which  ideas  were  drawn  for  the  illustra- 
tions. 


Edna  P.  Amidon,  Director 
Auxiliary  Se^'vice  Branch 


John  L.  Cameron,  Chief 
School  Housing  Section 
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CHAPTER  I 


A.N 


Introduction 


XXn  enormous  amount  of  money  is  being  spent  today  in 
the  nationwide  school  construction  program*  To  secure  full 
value  for  capital  outlay^  careful  planning  is  essential  to 
design  functional  facilities  for  today's  school  program  and  to 
provide  for  tomorrow's  adjustments. 

To  design  functional  facilities  for  home  economics  instruc- 
tion^  planners  must  understand  the  scope  of  the  program^  the 
classroom  activities^  and  the  instructional  methods  to  be  used. 
The  responsibility  for  planning  rests  largely  with  the  edu- 
cators who  will  use  the  department.  They  should  interpret 
the  needs  to  school  administrators  and  architects  who  must 
have  reliable  information  about  the  program  in  order  to  plan 
adequate  space  and  facilities.  Only  through  such  coordina- 
tion can  functional  home  economics  quarters  and  equipment 
be  provided. 

The  allocation  of  space  to  specific  departments  of  a school 
and  the  budgeting  of  funds  for  equipment  and  teaching  mate- 
rials are  matters  of  concern  to  both  administrators  and 
teachers.  This  is  true  for  home  economics  as  well  as  mathe- 
maticSf  science^  language^  and  other  areas  of  the  curriculum. 
Some  factors  which  add  to  the  complexity  of  the  situation 
are  (1)  the  high  cost  of  construction  and  equipment^  (2)  the 
growing  school  enrollment,  (3)  the  mounting  emphasis  on  a 
better  education  for  both  youth  and  adults,  and  (4)  the 
rapidity  with  which  equipment  becomes  obsolete  because  of 
technological  advances  and/'or  curriculum  changes. 

School  authorities  recognize  that  space,  equipment,  and 
teaching  materials  are  important  factors  in  updating  both 
teaching  and  learning,  in  promoting  a carryover  of  learning 
into  life  outside  the  classroom,  and  in  enhancing  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  which  teachers  find  in  their  work.  As  far 


back  as  1948  a study  of  home  economics  teachers  revealed 
that  the  adequacy  of  equipment  available  for  teaching  all 
elements  of  home  economics  was  a significant  factor  in  the 
general  satisfaction  which  teachers  felt  in  their  work.  It  was 
found,  for  example,  that:  ^^Those  teachers  in  departments 
equipped  for  teaching  all  phases  of  home  economics  had  sig- 
nificantly higher  mean  job  satisfaction  scores  than  those  who 
had  less  complete  equipment,  such  as  that  for  teaching  foods 
and/or  clothing  only."^  With  today's  shortage  of  teachers, 
equipment  in  relation  to  job  satisfaction  may  become  an  in- 
creasingly important  factor. 

The  demands  for  change,  however,  make  the  planning  of 
facilities  in  home  economics  or  any  other  subject  uncertain. 
No  one  can  predict  with  complete  accuracy  either  the  goals 
or  the  content  of  tomorrow's  curriculum,  the  facilities  that 
will  be  needed  for  implementing  the  program,  or  the  age 
groups  that  will  be  using  the  facilities.  The  explosion  of 
knowledge,  the  developments  in  technology,  and  the  result- 
ing changes  in  our  way  of  life  impose  upon  those  responsible 
for  home  economics  education  the  necessity  for  carefully 
evaluating  not  only  what  is  taught,  but  also  the  materials  and 
facilities  used  in  teaching.  Educational  responsibilities  have 
to  be  met,  however,  and  these  include  the  provision  of  a 
physical  setting  for  learning  which  meets  tou  7's  needs  and 
which  may  be  adapted  to  meet  the  unforeseen  demands  of 
tomorrow. 

In  preparation  for  writing  this  publication,  the  authors 
visited  home  economics  departments  in  new  and  remodeled 
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buildings  in  a variety  of  high  schools — junior  and  senior  high 
schools;  large  urban^  small  town,  and  county  high  schools — 
in  the  following  States,  representing  different  sections  of  the 
country:  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  The  purposes  of  these  visits  were 
<I)  to  see,  firsthand,  facilities  in  use;  (2)  to  determine  what 
trends,  if  any,  were  developing  in  planning  and  furnishing 
home  economics  departments;  and  (3)  to  find  out  which  fea- 
tures teachers,  administrators,  and  supervisors  had  found 
particularly  satisfactory  and  which  ones  had  not  served  the 
purpose  for  which  they  had  been  planned.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected, not  all  teachers  agreed  on  what  would  be  desirable. 

Purpose  of  This  Publication 

This  publication  is  designed  to  assist  planners  of  home  eco- 
nomics departments  to  prepare  meaningful  educational  speci- 
fications for  functional  space  and  facilities.  It  does  not  propose 
to  set  standards,  but  rather  to  illustrate  an  approach  to  good 
planning  and  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  those  who  will 
be  responsible  for  making  plans.  It  should  be  helpful  in  pre- 
service and  inservice  education  of  teachers  who  will  later  par- 
ticipate in  school  and  community  planning.  Creative  school 
architects  welcome  the  opportunity  to  communicate  with  su- 
pervisors and  teachers  to  secure  pertinent  information  on  the 
educational  obectives  and  the  program  of  activities  so  that 
they  can  design  functional  facilities.  Since  activities  may  vary 
from  community  to  community,  each  school  is  encouraged  to 
plan  and  design  its  own  home  economics  department  to  suit 
the  local  program. 

Sketches  in  this  publication  depict  innovations  in  home  eco- 
nomics facilities  and  architectural  design  which  should  stim- 
ulate planners  and  architects. 
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Definition  of  Terms 

Certain  terms  are  defined  below  to  show  their  use  in  this 

publication: 

A functional  Siome  economics  department  — a department 
planned  and  equipped  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  all  areas 
of  home  economics.  This  includes  adequate  and  adjustable 
space  for  individual  and  group  work,  modem  equipment, 
and  conveniently  placed  storage  for  all  supplies  and  mobile 
equipment  when  not  in  use. 

Curriculum — all  the  learning  experiences  which  are  planned 
and  supervised  by  school  authorities.  This  includes  activi- 
ties of  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  as  well  as  all 
aspects  of  home  economics  classwork. 

Facilities — the  room  or  space  which  the  department  occupies, 
the  furnishings,  equipment,  teaching  materials,  and  the 
effective  arrangement  of  all  of  these  for  teaching  purposes. 

Flexibility — freedom  to  adjust,  rearrange,  and  alter  the  space 
or  any  aspect  of  the  facilities  as  the  need  arises. 

AU-purpose  room — a room  equipped  for  teaching  all  aspects  of 
home  economics. 

Team  teaching — a teaching  situation  in  which  more  than  one 
teacher  is  involved  in  the  planning  and/or  presentation  of 
a particular  unit  or  lesson  within  a unit. 

Multipurpose  room — ^a  room  equipped  for  teaching  two  or  more 
aspects  of  home  economics,  but  not  necessarily  all. 

Machine  teaching — ^programed  learning  which  is  presented  to 
pupils  individually  through  teaching  machines  (audio-in- 
structional or  self-instructional  devices). 


CHAPTER  II 
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The  Emerging  Home  Economics  Program 


Educational  Trends  and  Concepts  Which  Affect 
Home  Economics 

Education  always  reflects,  to  some  degree,  the  spirit  of 
the  times  and  the  society  which  supports  it.  As  changes  take’ 
root  in  the  curriculum,  modifications  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment follow  sooner  or  later.  Home  economics  as  a part  of  the 
total  program  of  education  is  responsive  to  the  concepts  and 
trends  which  develop  in  the  whole  field  of  education  and  the 
ways  in  which  these  are  reflected  in  the  secondary  school. 
Some  which  are  apparent  in  the  educational  program  of  today 
and  which  have  clear  implications  for  home  economics  and  the 
facilities  for  this  area  are  outlined  below.  Most  of  these  are 
not  new,  but  because  of  present  conditions,  they  have  taken 
on  added  significance. 

Increased  anrollm&%ts  are  resulting  in  larger  laboratory 
classes  as  well  as  discussion  groups.  Some  communities  antici- 
pate this  trend  by  providing  large  classrooms  from  the  out- 
set, even  though  the  growth  in  pupil  population  may  be  sev- 
eral years  coming.  Others  prefer  to  build  in  terms  of  present 
enrollments  with  a plan  for  removing  partitions  or  adding 
new  wings  to  the  building  when  the  need  arises.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  to  extend  the  facilities  of  the  home  economics  de- 
partment at  a later  date,  this  can  be  done  with  reduced  ex- 
pense if  permanent  flxtm*es  such  as  a sink,  range,  dishwasher, 
and  the  laundry  unit  are  located  on  a wall  which  will  not  be 
involved  in  any  major  remodeling  of  the  building. 

FUxihUity  in  all  aspects  of  education  is  an  unmistakable 
trend  of  the  times.  The  subject  matter  taught,  the  people 


reached,  the  objectives  sought,  and  the  teaching  facilities 
used  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  a growing  and  evolving 
society^.  The  atmosphere  of  change  which  now  characterizes 
education  is,  no  doubt,  due  in  part  to  modem  advances  in 
science  and  technology.  These  developments  have  resulted  in 
obsolescence  of  many  facts  and  ideas  and  have  set  the  stage 
for  a critical  examination  of  American  education.  As  society 
grows  in  complexity  and  the  consequences  of  day-to-day  deci- 
sions of  the  individual  grow  in  significance  for  him  person- 
ally and  for  the  community  at  large,  education  becomes  more 
crucial. 

One  resulting  change  is  that  many  schools  are  now  making 
a concerted  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  a greater  variety  of 
pupils.  They  are  trying  to  reach  not  only  the  average  and 
those  who  are  college  bound,  but  also  the  slow,  the  unusually 
gifted,  the  physically  handicapped,  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
the  culturally  deprived.  Programs  include  both  in-class  and 
out-of-class  learning  opportunities  with  provision  for  pupils 
to  work  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  with  groups  of  vary- 
ing sizes.  Not  only  do  pupils  go  into  the  community,  but  the 
community  also  comes  into  the  school ; and  no  one  pattern  fits 
all  situations. 

A reexamination  of  the  goals  of  education  has  brought  re- 
newed interest  in  usefulness  and  functionalism.  These  are 
concepts  imbedded  in  our  cultural  heritage,  for  education  has 
always  been  seen  as  providing  “useful”  preparation  for  life. 
Both  academic  and  vocational  education  have  been,  viewed 
in  this  context  since  each  contributes  to  the  broad  overall  pur- 
pose of  enriching  life.  Events  of  the  times  and  conditions  of 
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society  have,  however,  brought  a new  importance  to  **useful- 
ness**  in  $31  education.  Every  discipline  is  being  urged  to  ex- 
tend its  go^s,  particularly  vocation^  education  as  it  moves 
into  broader  fxdds  and  becomes  more  related  to  the  realities 
of  the  day.  For  exmnple,  preparation  for  the  world  of  work  is 
now  widdy  accepted  as  a god  for  an  increasing  number  of 
high  school  youth  and  adults.  With  the  enactment  of  the  1963 
Vocational  Education  Act,  the  program  of  home  economics 
education  was  broadened  to  include  preparation  for  wage- 
earning  occupations  based  on  hooie  economics  knowledge  and 
skills.  This  will  enable  home  economics  to  help  indi/iduds 
meet  their  economic  needs  while  dso  rendering  a service  to 
individuals,  families,  and  communities.  As  the  wage-earning 
phase  of  home  economics  expands,  the  space  and  facilities 
needed  to  carry  out  the  program  will  undoubtedly  change. 
Flexibility  in  space  mid  equipment  will  make  it  possible  to  ad- 
just the  facilities  with  a minimum  of  cost  in  money,  time,  and 
frustration. 

As  the  school  program  is  modified  in  terms  of  new  goals  and 
reaches  a greater  range  of  pupils,  provision  for  a variety  of 
learning  situations  will  be  needed.  For  example  pupils  who 
have  reached  different  stages  of  development  may  need  to 
spend  a part  of  the  time  studying  alone  and  some  time 
working  with  others.  Space  whi(^  will  provide  privacy,  such 
as  carrels  where  a tape  recorder  or  other  teaching  aids  can  be 
used,  will  encourage  individual  study.  But  spaco  will  also  be 
needed  for  group  activity  and  discussion. 

A contintdng  education  program,  starting  with  early  child- 
hood and  persisting  throughout  life,  is  a concept  which  more 
and  more  communities  see  as  inevitable.  The  rapid  rate  at 
which  knowledge  and  jobs  become  obsolescent,  and  the  fact 
that  problems  of  Uving  take  on  different  connotations  and  re- 
quire different  solutions  as  one  moves  throu^  the  cycles  of 
life  mean  that  education  completed  yesterday  is  inadequate 
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for  today.  Added  to  this  is  the  problem  of  dropouts  who,  in 
order  to  secure  a job  or  make  a living,  find  it  necessary  to  re- 
turn to  school  for  more  and  perhaps  a different  kind  of  edu- 
cation. The  school  is  challenged  to  provide  adequate  space  mid 
appropriate  facilities  for  all  who  would  continue  their  educa- 
tion throu^out  life.  As  adults  and  youth  return  to  school  in 
increasing  numbers,  special  provision  will  be  needed  in  terms 
of  space  and  equipment.  Some  of  the  same  facilities  used  by 
hi^  school  pupils  may  be  used  by  adult  classes.  For  example, 
school  facilities  may  be  used  during  the  day  for  regular  hi^ 
school  classes  and  by  adults  in  the  evening.  The  more  drsses 
scheduled  for  the  space,  however,  the  more  storage  will  be 
needed  for  supplies  and  materials  used  by  the  many  groups. 

Team  teaching,  designed  to  integrate  the  various  aspects  of 
allied  disciplines,  is  receiving  increased  attention.  Boundaries 
of  subject  matter  fields  ai'e  shifting,  and  courses  in  some 
areas  are  being  developed  and  tau^t  cooperatively  by  two  or 
more  teachers  representing  different  aspects  of  a problem. 
Such  courses  usually  deal  with  some  life  situation  which  is  of 
concern  to  all  pupils.  This  is  illustrated  where  social  studies, 
home  economics,  and  health  cooperate  to  teach  youth  how  to 
deal  with  certain  problems  in  family  living;  where  economics 
and  home  economics  combine  tlieir  resources  to  teach  con- 
sumer education;  and  where  art  and  home  economics  focus 
on  aesthetic  aspects  of  clothing,  home  furnishings,  and  hous- 
ing. Home  economics  draws  upon  many  disciplines  and  offers 
numerous  possibilities  for  developing  cooperative  units  of 
work.  Location  of  rooms  in  the  building  in  rdation  to  related 
disciplines  and  flexibility  in  room  arrangement  can  encour- 
age teacher  cooperation.  Also  space  for  groups  cf  teachers  to 
work  together  when  developing  plans  can  make  team  teaching 
more  feasible. 

More  extensive  me  of  mechanical  teaching  devices  has  re- 
sulted from  technological  developments.  These  devices  are 
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improving  in  qualify,  and  teachers  are  also  becoming  more 
skillful  and  displaying  more  imagination  in  their  use.  In  addi- 
tion to  films,  slides,  and  filmsfiips,  teachers  are  using  over- 
head projectors,  tape  recorders,  television  sets,  and  teaching 
machines  for  programed  learning.  The  outlook  for  further 
development  of  mechanical  teaching  aids  is  promising,  par- 
ticularly if  education  is  to  meet  individual  needs  of  a great 
variety  of  learners;  for  example,  there  is  need  to  serve  the 
pupil  who  for  some  reason  does  not  grasp  ideas  as  they  are 
presented,  or  the  individual  who  thinks  far  ahead  of  his  group. 

Current  Developments  in  the  Home  Economics  Corriculum 

Physical  facilities  for  teaching  home  economics  are  influ- 
enced n'^t  only  by  irends  and  concepts  which  affect  gU  edu- 
cation, but  also  by  developments  occurring  specifically  in  this 
specialized  field.  Home  economics  education  is  particularly 
sensitive  to  changes  and  conditions  affecting  homes  and  fami- 
lies. Below  are  some  of  the  more  clearly  defined  directions  in 
which  home  economics  appears  to  be  tending; 

Consumer  aspects  of  the  curriculum  are  receiving  Imrger 
proportions  of  time  in  the  program.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  increase  in  family  income,  since  many  women  are  working 
outside  the  home  and  therefore  have  more  money  to  spend. 
It  is  also  true  that,  when  women  are  earning  salaries,  they 
have  less  time  to  produce  goods  and  services  in  the  home, 
and  as  a result  consumer  demands  mount.  Also  the  increase  in 
available  products  growing  out  of  the  new  technology,  expan- 
sion of  the  teenage  market,  and  increased  pressures  to  buy 
through  the  use  of  credit  have  all  played  a role  in  bringing 
this  emphasis  to  the  fore.  Facilities  for  dealing  with  this 
phase  of  home  economics  are  needed  in  each  laboratory,  since 
every  phase  of  the  program  has  some  consumer  aspect.  Food, 


clothing,  home  furnishings,  equipment,  and  houses  — all 
represent  some  expenditure  of  money;  but  health  of  the 
family,  education,  recreation,  nnd  even  relationships  within 
the  home  also  depend  to  some  degree  upon  wise  expenditure 
of  the  family  income. 

Management  of  money^  time,  energy,  md  human  resources 
in  relation  to  successful  homemaking  is  growing  in  impor- 
tance. Problems  in  the  area  of  management  often  spring  from 
those  of  consumption  and  are  also  closely  related  to  the  fact 
that  women  m:e  working  outside  the  home  in  increasing  num- 
bers. As  demands  on  time,  energy,  and  money  multiply,  home- 
makers find  they  must  plan  for  the  use  of  these  commodities 
with  greater  care.  Moreover,  when  women  take  jobs  outside 
the  home,  the  children  often  assume  more  responsibility  in 
the  home,  which  means  a shift  in  management.  To  meet  this 
situation,  the  home  economics  curriculum,  whether  keyed  to 
youth  or  adults,  is  adjusted  to  give  added  emphasis  to  this 
aspect  of  the  program.  The  teaching  of  management  can  be 
enhanced  by  facilities  whidi  illustoate  good  management 
principles  and  encourage  teachers  and  pupils  to  experiment 
with  ideas  dealing  with  management. 

Hunum  relationships  were  never  more  important  than  they 
are  today.  The  building  of  stable  homes  and  the  development 
of  satistying  relations  within  the  neighborhood  and  the  com- 
munity are  receiving  increasing  emphasis.  Every  area  of  the 
home  economics  curriculum  offers  opportunity  for  teaching 
some  aspect  of  human  relations.  For  exmnple^,  the  prepara- 
tion and  serving  of  family  meals-  the  care  and  education  of 
children,  the  allocation  of  money  to  meet  the  family  clothing 
needs,  the  selection  and  care  of  the  house,  and  all  other  prob- 
lems with  which  home  economics  deals  involve  family  rela- 
tionships in  their  solution.  Teaching  facilities  can  help  to 
implement  this  aspect  of  the  curriculuni.  Many  films  dealing 
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with  f^nily  relationships  available,  and  facilities  are 
needed  which  will  encourage  their  use.  Also  the  arrangement 
of  space  and  the  furnishings  of  the  department  can  help  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  informality  and  ease  which  en> 
courage  good  human  relations  and  draw  parents  to  the  school. 

Implications  of  Developments  for  Space  and  Facilities 

A careful  examination  of  the  above  suggests  some  stand- 
ards and  ideas  for  planning  the  facilities  to  be  used  in  teach- 
ing home  economics.  The  following  criteria  are  general  in 
nature  and  relevant  to  all  aspects  of  home  economics: 

• Space  and  facilities  can  be  designed  to  help  teachers 
do  a speciiic  job  with  ease  and  competence.  Facilities 
which  assist  the  teacher,  save  time  and  energy,  and 
are  keyed  to  contemporary  life  can  add  to  the  effective- 
ness of  teaching  home  economics. 

• Flexible  space  and  equipment  which  can  be  easily 
altered  to  accommodate  one  individual  working  alone 
as  well  as  different  sizes  of  groups  and  different  units 
of  instruction  add  to  the  flexibility  of  a program. 

• Mobile  equipment  and  convenient  space  for  storing  it 
make  the  same  space  available  for  many  purposes  and 
thus  reduce  building  costs. 

• An  atmosphere  which  evidences  cordiality  and  hospi- 
tality will  tend  to  draw  people  to  the  school,  put  them 
at  ease,  and  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  learning. 

• Cooperation  among  teachers  in  developing  interdis- 
ciplinary units  of  courses  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
proximity,  flexibility,  and  convenience  of  classrooms 
and  by  work  areas  where  teachers  can  plan  gether 
and  produce  materials. 
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• The  effective  use  of  mechanical  teaching  aids  — such 
as  projectors,  screens,  recorders,  and  other  devices — 
will  depend  largely  on  their  accessibility  and  con- 
venient storage. 

• Movable  partitions,  screens,  folding  doors,  room  di- 
viders, and  portable  furnishings  and  equipment  can 
help  in  adjusting  space  to  meet  specific  needs. 

• Accessible,  convenient  outdoor  space  adds  to  the  flexi- 
bility the  homelike  character  of  a home  economics 
department,  and  can  be  used  in  units  dealing  with 
child  care  and  family  recreation. 


CHAPTER  III 


Planning  the  Home  Economics 
Department 


Those  Involved  in  PlanniniT 

Some  individuals  and  groups  have  special  contributions 
to  make  when  plans  are  being  developed  for  a home  eco- 
nomics depariment.  The  full  use  of  whatever  resources  a 
community  may  have  will  increase  the  possibility  of  achieving 
satisfactory  results,  both  in  terms  of  meeting  community 
needs  and  gaining  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  people 
to  be  served.  The  following  individuals  and  groups  can  m^e 
unique  contributions  to  the  task  of  planning  adequate 
facilities ; 

• The  home  economics  teaching  staff  because  of  their 
understanding  of  the  curriculum,  the  goals  to  be  ac- 
complished in  the  program,  their  knowledge  of  home 
conditions,  and  the  need  to  key  the  school  program  to 
the  home. 

• Local  school  administrators  because  of  their  overall 
view  of  the  total  school  program,  the  broad  educational 
goals  of  the  school,  and  the  interrelationships  existing 
between  subject  matter  fields. 

• Local  school  board  members  because  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  long-range  needs  of  the  community,  the 
financial  arrangements  that  have  to  be  made,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  community  toward  a building  program. 


• State  supervisors  of  home  economics  because  of  their 
firsthand  experience  in  the  schoolroom  both  as  teachers 
and  as  supervisors,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  manj'’ 
different  kinds  of  facilities  in  schools  throughout  the 
State. 

• Representative  parents  who,  because  of  tlieir  definite 
interest  in  home  economics,  are  aware  of  all  the  gi'oups 
that  can  be  served  by  the  program,  and  know  first- 
hand the  needs  and  challenges  of  family  life. 

• The  State  director  of  school  plants  and  facilities  be- 
cause of  his  knowledge  of  State  regulations  and  wide 
experience  with  school  building  problems,  needs,  and 
possibilities. 

• Outstanding  pupils  from  both  high  school  and  adult 
classes  whu  have  used  laboratory  facilities  in  analyzing 
and  solving  home  and  family  life  problems. 

• A building  engineer  because  he  understands  the  light- 
ing, heating,  and  other  problems  involved  in  making 
a building  both  safe  and  functional. 

• A professional  architect  who  has  imagination  and 
who  understands  how  to  incorporate  the  ideas  of 
others  into  a creative  plan  which  will  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  community  today  and  reflect  some 
of  their  hopes  for  tomorrow. 
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Organization  for  Planning 

If  planners  of  new  or  remodeled  home  economics  depart- 
ment are  to  develop  functional  as  well  as  imaginative  plans 
whidi  will  meet  both  present  and  future  needs^  they  should 
have  some  understanding  of  the  home  economics  program 
and  the  community  it  is  to  serve.  They  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  home  and  famib^  life  of  the  people^  the  way  they 
make  their  living^  the  private  and  public  organizations  which 
th^  support^  the  ethnic  background  of  families^  and  other 
information  which  will  help  those  who  plan  to  relate  the 
home  economics  facilities  to  community  conditions. 

Visite  to  other  schools  in  comparable  communities^  making 
arrangements  to  discuss  the  facilities  with  teachers  and 
supervisors  and  others  who  helped  to  plan  and  later  used 
the  laboratories^  will  be  valuable  backgi'ound  for  planning. 
On  such  visits  it  would  be  helpful  to  interview  the  architect 
who  drew  the  plans  since  his  knowledge  and  experience  make 
him  a valuable  resource  person.  Planners  should  realize^  how- 
ever^ that  simply  copying  another  building  plan  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  best  solution  for  their  situation.  The  facilities  for 
teaching  home  economics  in  one  school  may  not  necessarily 
be  appropriate  for  another.  Just  as  families  and  individuals 
diifer^  so  do  communities ; no  two  have  the  same  character- 
istics^ interest,  or  needs.  Population  trends^  taxable  wealthy 
national  origins^  and  educational  objectives  are  only  some  of 
the  factors  which  influence  the  planning  of  school  buildings 
and  speciflc  facilities  for  teaching  home  economics.  Popula- 
tion growth  due  to  industrial  development  often  leads  to 
rapid  expansion  of  the  school  plant.  On  the  other  hand^  a 
community  with  a decreasing  population  and  far  removed 
from  any  likdy  industrial  development  may  face  consolida- 
tion in  the  near  future  which  will  greatly  alter  plans  for 


school  buildings.  Also  a community  wishing  to  extend  its 
home  economics  program  to  include  some  elementary  school 
pupils  as  well  as  postsecondary  youth  and  adults  wishing  to 
prepare  for  wage  occupations  vdll  need  to  plmi  in  terms  of 
these  goals.  The  space^  materials^  equipment,  and  storage 
facilities  will  be  influenced  by  the  program  which  is  en- 
visioned by  the  community. 

Edncational  Specifications 

After  a prdiminary  study,  planners  should  be  ready  to 
convey  to  the  architect  specifically  what  they  want  in  a home 
economics  depairtment.  The  composite  report  of  planners  of 
home  economics  facilities  should  represent  group  thinking 
and  be  based  upon  reliable  data  concerning  trends  in  educa- 
tion and  in  school  buildings,  as  well  as  an  overview  of  the 
local  situation.  Much  of  the  information  in  educational  speci- 
fications can  be  presented  in  strai^tforward,  written  com- 
position; however,  other  information  is  best  expressed  and 
presented  in  diagrmns  or  tabular  format.  Specifications 
should  be  prepared  in  simple  language  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  interpreted  by  the  architect  and  others.  Good  educa- 
tional specifications  for  the  home  economics  department 
should  reflect:  (1)  the  number  and  characteristics  of  the 
pupils  to  be  taught;  (2)  the  educational  philosophy  of  the 
school;  (3)  the  activities,  experiences,  services,  methods  of 
instruction,  teaching  materials,  and  furniture  and  equipment 
on  hand  and  to  be  purchased;  (4)  space  requirements  and 
floor  plans;  and  (5)  facilities  and  services  needed,  such  as 
audiovisual  aids,  adequate  light,  heat,  ventilation,  sound  con- 
trol, floor  coverings,  plumbing,  and  decorations.  Well-prepared 
educational  specifications  are  an  instrument  of  good  planning 
and  design  and,  if  used  effectively,  should  result  in  functional 
facilities  which  can  expedite  the  schoors  program. 
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Good  planning  and  design  by  the  architect  are  possible 
only  when  he  has  a clear  picture  of  the  progriuns.  It  would 
be  helpful  if,  before  making  drawings,  he  would  visit  home 
economics  classes  that  will  occupy  the  building.  If  not  these 
classes,  then  others  that  are  similar.  This  can  provide  a back- 
ground of  understanding  that  is  important  in  seeing  possi- 
bilities for  using  space,  for  designing  facilities  that  fit  specific 
needs,  and  for  placing  equipment.  This  would  also  encourage 
originality  in  planning  facilities,  and  help  schools  move  away 
from  adopting  established  patterns. 

Cooperation  between  the  architect,  the  educators,  and  the 
community  is  important.  This  can  be  adiieved  as  each  sees 
the  role  of  the  other  in  relation  to  the  job  to  be  done.  The 
school  administrator  can  provide  leadership  in  this.  The 
architect’s  interpretation  of  the  needs  should  be  submitted 
to  the  planners  who  prepared  the  educational  specifications, 
the  consultant,  and  the  superintendent.  The  problem  may  be 
one  of  remodeling  an  old  department,  adding  a new  wing 
to  an  old  building,  or  designing  a completely  new  building. 
In  any  case  the  planners,  particularly  those  for  special  areas 
of  the  curriculum,  may  need  to  make  compromises.  Certain 
recommendations  may  have  to  be  given  up  because  of  de- 
mands for  space  in  all  departments,  but  planners  in  such 
instances  should  be  given  a hearing  so  that  they  may  at  least 
help  determine  what  adjustments  can  be  made. 

A good  school  architect  will  be  aleirt  to  all  possible  means 
of  meeting  requirements  with  the  funds  available.  Consult- 
ants, principals,  and  superintendents  should  guard  against 
any  recommendations  that  represent  fads  which  may  soon 
be  outmoded  or  obsolete,  or  promoting  a pattern  simply  be- 
cause other  schools  have  used  it 


Special  Purpose  Served  by  the  Department 


Many  school  buildings  are  used  as  community  centers. 
Home  economics  departments  often  serve  in  the  evening  as  a 
meeting  place  for  Future  Homemakers  of  America  and  for 
parents  working  on  problems  related  to  the  home.  These 
groups  as  well  as  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  concerned 
with  wage-earning  are  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  home  economics  program,  and  mai^  times  such  groups 
use  the  regular  day  school  facilities.  Planning  a school  plant 
to  accommodate  out-of-school  classes  and  community  activi- 
ties related  to  home  and  family  life  may  entail  some  extra 
cost;  however,  greatet*  value  from  building  funds  of  the  dis- 
trict are  realized  when  the  plant  is  used  by  both  school  and 
community  groups  after  day  school  hours,  on  holidays,  and 
during  sunmier  vacation. 

The  home  economics  department  can  serve  as  a resource 
for  families  in  the  community  who  are  planning  new  homes 
or  remodeling  old  ones.  The  performance  test  of  specific 
equipment,  furnishings,  and  finishes  used  in  the  department 
may  provide  useful  information  for  families  seeking  help 
witjl  problems  in  connection  with  housing,  equipment,  and 
home  furnishings.  The  department  can  also  be  used  to  demoi- 
str  ite  functional  equipment  and  arrangements,  as  well  as  the 
achievement  of  aesthetic  effects  in  the  home.  Since  the  most 
expensive  item  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  best  taste 
or  give  the  most  satisfactory  performance,  and  since  the 
income  of  families  varies  considerably  within  a community, 
it  is  important  that  the  department  represent  variety  in 
choices  and  a range  of  prices.  The  home  economics  depart- 
ment has  a responsibility  to  reflect  a standard  of  living  in 
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harmony  with  that  which  families  in  the  community  can 
aiford  mid  also  to  illustrate  modern  technological  develoj)- 
ments.  Otherwise,  the  school,  instead  of  drawing  families  to 
it,  may  only  create  a barrier  to  their  participation  in  the 
program  and  to  their  learning. 

Because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  home  economics  cur- 
riculum, the  department  usually  has  an  atmosphere  of  hos- 
pitality and  conveys  a feeling  of  “welcome”  to  visitors.  On 
occasion,  the  school,  administration,  the  PTa,  or  some  other 
group  may  wish  to  have  available  a pleasant  and  informal 
setting  where  faculty  and  others  can  meet  special  guests  and 
where  light  refreshments  can  be  served  with  ease.  The  home 
economics  department  may  be  used  for  such  occasions.  While 
this  function  can  be  overdone,  if  planned  and  carried  out 
with  discretion  it  can  serve  a useful  purpose. 


Location  in  the  BnUding 

When  planning  the  location  of  the  department,  one  should 
consider  the  convenience  of  people  who  will  be  using  it. 
Evening  classes,  parents  seeking  help  with  home-related 
questions,  and  school  groups  such  as  the  PTA,  who  would 
like  to  use  the  facilities,  can  become  discouraged  searching 
for  a department  through  long  winding  hallways  or  at  the 
top  of  several  flights  of  stairs.  Easy  accessibility  is,  there- 
fore, an  important  matter. 

Since  home  economics  deals  with  practical  aspects  of  every- 
day life,  teachers  in  this  field  often  bring  into  the  classroom 
a great  variety  of  exhibits  and  illustrative  materials.  These 
may  include  ready-to-wear  clothing,  household  linens,  drapery 
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and  upholstery  fabric,  children’s  toys,  and  household  equip- 
ment. In  addition  groceries  needed  by  the  foods  and  nutrition 
classes  will  be  delivered  to  the  department  regularly.  The 
problems  involved  in  bringing  materials  and  supplies  in  and 
out  of  the  department,  therefore,  have  a bearing  on  the 
physical  location  and  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 

In  order  for  the  home  economics  department  to  render 
the  best  service  to  all  of  the  groups  who  will  be  using  it  and 
to  facilitate  bringing  materials  and  supplies  in  and  out  of 
the  department,  a location  on  the  first  floor  and  accessible 
to  an  outside  entrance  is  desirable.  It  v/ould  also  be  desirable 
to  have  the  department  convenient  to  the  administrative 
offices. 


Student  Groups  and  Their  Needs 

The  people  for  whom  the  program  is  intended  may  include 
a wide  range  of  ir  ’Uviduals.  In  some  situations,  considerable 
uncertainty  exist?*  as  to  who  will  be  using  the  department 
a few  years  hence.  The  potential  student  groups,  however, 
together  with  their  characteristics  and  needs,  should  be  con- 
sidered insofar  as  possible  when  planning  and  equipping  a 
home  economics  department. 

Junior  high  school  pupils.  — In  many  communities  the 
junior  high  school  includes  grades  seven  to  nine  and  repre- 
sents the  level  at  which  the  majority  of  the  girls  take  home 
economics.  Very  often  boys  are  also  enrolled  for  short  units 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade.  For  many  girls  this  will  be 
the  only  opportunity  they  will  have  to  take  home  economics 
courses ; therefore,  facilities  should  be  provided  at  this  level 


for  teaching  all  aspects  of  the  home  economics  curriculum. 
Some  characteristics  of  this  age  group  that  have  a bearing  on 
the  space  and  equipment  needed  at  this  level  are : 

• Junior  high  school  youth  vary  a great  deal  in  height; 
and  some  variation  in  height  of  such  equipment  as 
tables,  sinks,  and  cabinets  should  be  provided. 

• Junior  high  school  pupils,  particularly  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  are  usually  very  energetic,  like  to 
experiment,  and  prefer  laboratory  experiences  to  ob- 
servation of  others  at  work.  Since  they  find  it  difficult 
to  concentrate  during  long  discussion  periods,  it  is 
desirable  that  equipment  be  planned  for  full  participa- 
tion of  the  total  group  in  all  laboratory  work. 

• Pupils  of  this  age  group  move  about  freely,  and  their 
activities  are  more  easily  supervised  and  regulated  if 
conditions  are  spacious  rather  than  crowded. 

• Interest  in  home-related  activities  is  at  a very  high 
point  during  this  period  of  an  individuaFs  life,  and 
learning  occurs  rapidly.  It  seems  well  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  by  providing  great  variety  in  learning 
opportunities  through  equipment. 

Senior  high  school  pupils.  — These  pupils  are  approaching 
adulthood,  and  they  take  home  economics  because  of  their 
interest  in  making  a home.  Boys  in  some  schools  enroll 
in  home  economics  courses,  particularly  those  in  family 
living,  during  their  junior  or  seruor  year.  Both  boys  and  girls 
are  interested  in  personal  problems  and  in  the  role  they  will 
someday  play  in  homes  of  their  own.  Some  characteristics  of 
this  age  group  are : 


• They  are  interested  in  abstract  thinking  and  can  con- 
centrate on  a problem  for  a relatively  longer  period  of 
time  than  before,  but  activity  is  still  enjoyed.  Space 
and  equipment  are  needed  which  encourage  the  testing 
of  ideas  and  the  development  of  judgment. 

• They  are  concerned  with  personal  appearance,  friend- 
ships, future  careers,  and  other  personal  problems. 
Materials  and  equipment  dealing  with  these  are 
needed. 

• Boys  and  girls  enjoy  working  together  on  committee 
assignments  and  in  classroom  activities,  which  space 
arrangements  can  facilitate. 

• They  are  approaching  adult  levels  in  physical  and 
mental  growth.  While  their  behavior  may  not  always 
be  adult-like,  they  expect  responses,  opportunities,  and 
freedom  that  would  be  accorded  adults.  Teaching 
facilities  can  help  to  stimulate  pride  in  one*s  surround- 
ings and  provide  opportunities  for  developing  mature 
judgment  with  reference  to  many  aspects  of  home- 
making. 

Future  Komermkers  of  America.  — Youth  organizations 
play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  all  aspects  of  education. 
Activities  in  connection  with  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  are  an  integral  pai*t  of  the  high  school  home  eco- 
nomics program  and  should  have  consideration  when  space 
and  equipment  are  being  planned.  Some  of  their  needs  are: 

• A meeting  room  large  enou^  to  accommodate  the 
total  group  at  one  time.  If  no  one  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics rooms  is  lai*ge  enough,  folding  partitions  be- 
tween rooms  may  provide  for  such  a room. 
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• space  for  officers  and  advisers  to  work  on  various 
materials,  such  as  yearbooks,  posters,  and  charts. 
Usually  one  of  the  home  economics  classrooms  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  or  it  may  be  possible  to  use  the 
space  set  aside  for  teachers  to  prepare  materials. 

• Storage  space  for  items  such  as  initiation  materials, 
scrapbooks,  back  issues  of  Tern  Times^  club  records, 
and  newsletters.  A standard  filing  case  may  be  used 
for  some  items  and  especially  planned  shelves  for 
others. 

Ad'tdts.  — Education  for  adults  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  due  to  the  chants  in  society  which  affect  home 
and  family  life.  The  knowledge  and  skills  learned  yesterday 
are  inadequate  for  today.  The  same  space  and  equipment  used 
for  teaching  high  school  groups  may  also  be  used  for  teaching 
adults  if  scheduled  classes  do  not  conflict.  In  some  com- 
munities, because  of  the  large  numbers  of  adults  enrolled  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  prefer  to  meet  during  the  day, 
special  rooms  are  needed  for  adult  classes.  If,  however,  adults 
use  the  smne  facilities  provided  for  high  school  youth,  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  storage  problems.  Space  will  be 
needed  for  storing  such  items  as  unfinished  garments,  sup- 
plies used  in  various  types  of  classes,  furniture  being  re- 
paired, and  personal  items.  Some  stor^e  which  can  be  locked 
and  kept  completely  separate  for  both  adults  and  high  school 
classes  should  be  provided.  Adults  can  profit  from  individu^ 
experimentation,  demonstrations,  and  group  thinking;  and 
the  space  should  be  arranged  to  permit  this. 

Wage^earmng  clmses.  — The  department  can  be  used  for 
teaching  youth  and  adults  who  are  concerned  with  job  op- 
portunities in  occupations  involving  home  economics  knowl- 
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edge  and  skills.  Many  of  the  same  facilities  used  for  teaching 
homemaking  classes  may  be  used  in  preparation  for  wage 
earning.  In  addition,  these  classes  may  also  need  access  to 
commercial-type  appliances  and  equipment  such  as  that  used 
in  quantify  food  service  or  for  heavy  dufy  cleaning  :n  hotels 
and  motels.  If  the  floor  space  is  flexible  and  storage  is  avail- 
able, such  commercial  equipment  can  be  brought  into  the 
room  as  needed  from  time  to  time.  These  students  can  also 
profit  by  opportunities  to  try  out  ideas  that  are  related  to  the 
jobs  for  which  they  are  preparing.  Therefore,  space  and 
facilities  should  be  available  for  individual  and  small  group 
experimentation. 

Elementary  school  pupils.  — This  age  group  can  profit 
from  a study  of  many  aspects  of  home  economics  if  the  ma- 
terial is  adapted  to  meet  the  needs.  Home  economics  teachers 
from  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  often  consult  with 
elementary  school  teachers  concerning  Ui^its  of  instruction 
on  foods  in  relation  to  health,  family  life,  ana  nome  respon- 
sibilities. Some  specific  equipment  for  such  units  are : 

• A portable  cabinet  fitted  with  an  electric  hot  plate, 
electric  oven,  saucepan,  and  other  sample  equipment 
that  might  be  used  in  preparing  such  foods  as  soup, 
cookies  from  a packaged  mix,  and  co(!oa. 

• Plastic  or  easily  cared-for  dishes,  place  mats,  and 
stainless  steel  flatware. 

• A portable,  electric  sewing  machine  useful  in  making 
gifts  during  a Christmas,  birthday,  or  Mother’s  Day 
unit. 

• A portable  kit  with  scissors,  large  needles,  heavy 
thread,  tailor’s  chalk,  detergent,  and  other  simple 
equipment  for  sewing  on  buttons  and  for  projects 
dealing  with  the  care  of  clothing. 


Handicapped  pupils.  — These  pupils  require  special  facili- 
ties tailored  to  their  needs.  In  some  instances  they  can  partici- 
pate along  with  regular  pupils  if  some  slight  adjustment  is 
made  in  equipment.  For  example,  wheel  chair  patients  can 
use  a pull-out  table  if  it  is  suitable  in  height.  They  can  also  use 
pans,  dishes,  portable  sewing  machines,  and  other  equipment 
if  placed  at  a hei^t  which  can  be  reached  from  a wheel  chair. 

In  large  school  systems  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a home 
economics  department  in  one  school  designed  for  and  used 
only  by  handicapped  individuals.  Many  features  would  need 
to  be  designed,  however,  in  terms  of  the  si)ecific  handicap  of 
individual  pupils.  The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for 
planning  space  and  facilities  for  handicapi)ed  pupils : 

• A ramp  is  needed  for  entrance  into  the  building  and 
the  department  in  case  it  is  not  on  a level  with  the  sur-^ 
rounding  area. 

• Handrails  may  be  needed  at  such  strategic  p^'ints  as 
the  sink,  range,  washing  machine,  and  cabii^ets. 
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• Controls  that  regulate  lights,  water,  and  electricity 
should  be  at  a convenient  level  and  easy  to  manipulate. 

• Acoustical  treatment  of  the  room  will  aid  the  hard  of 
hearing. 

• Cabinet  and  closet  doors  that  slide  are  safer  and  more 
easily  operated  than  those  that  swing  out  on  hinges. 

• Small  equipment  such  as  pans,  electrical  appliances, 
dishes,  reference  materials,  and  other  items  should  be 
stored  on  a level  and  in  a manner  that  make  them 
easily  accessible. 

Home  economics  pupils  from  the  junior  high  school,  the 
senior  high  school,  the  elementary  and  adult  levels,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  handicapi)ed  and  who  are  wage-oriented 
have  both  common  and  unique  needs  in  relation  to  space  and 
equipment.  A resourceful  teacher  can  articulate  these  needs 
and  avoid  much  duplication  of  facilities  if  these  are  adjust- 
able. 


Work  space  aifid  equipment  for  teacher^ s use.  — The  appeal 
of  the  program  to  pupils,  as  well  as  its  effectiveness,  may 
depend  a great  deal  on  the  materials  and  equipment  which 
are  used  in  teaching.  The  time  and  effort  required  for  pre- 
paring materials  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  having  a con- 
venient place  in  which  the  teacher  can  work.  Each  teacher 
needs  a pleasant  and  private  atmosphere  in  which  to  plan, 
study,  and  confer  with  others.  This  may  be  an  office  set  aside 
for  her  use  or  an  area  of  a classroom  that  is  somewhat 
private.  The  following  equipment  and  space  are  needed : 

• A desk  with  at  least  one  file  drawer,  a comfortable 
chair,  and  space  for  a typewriter. 

• Table  space  for  spreading  out  materials  when  making 
posters,  charts,  and  transparencies. 

• A four-drawer  standard  filing  case  for  keeping  bud- 
gets, accounts,  letters,  student  records,  and  other  ma- 
terials connected  with  the  department. 

• A storage  cabinet  with  wide  bins  or  shelves  planned 
specifically  for  posters,  charts  and  other  materials  used 
in  teaching. 

• Space  for  reference  books  and  bulletins  which  are  for 
the  teacher’s  exclusive  use. 

• Space  for  filing  back  issues  of  magazines  used  in  the 
program. 

• Library  boxes  for  filing  bulletins  and  clippings,  and 
space  for  them. 

• Space  designed  especially  for  films,  filmstrips,  slides, 
and  magnetic  tapes. 

• Lock  storage  for  personal  belongings  of  each  teacher. 


Teacher's  work  area  and  space  for  conferences. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Facilities  for  Teaching 
Home  Economics 


.Adequate  and  functional  facilities  aid  learning  and 
encourage  pupils  to  continue  in  school.  Facilities  are»  in  a 
large  measure,  the  curriculum  translated  into  wood,  steel 
brick,  cement,  or  stone.  Movable  partitions  and  storage  walls, 
portable  equipment  and  furnishings,  and  adequate  electrical 
outlets  and  water  connections  are  means  which  may  enable 
schools  to  adapt  space  and  equipment  for  present  and  for 
undefined  future  needs. 

The  Learning  Environment 

To  help  make  the  time  spent  in  school  a happy  experience, 
school  facilities  should  be  attractive  and  pleasing,  and  create 
a friendly  atmosphere.  Pupils  in  school,  and  particularly 
in  home  economics,  often  work  together  in  pairs,  in  small 
groups,  and  as  a total  group.  These  experiences  can  be  made 
more  meaningful  and  satisfying  through  the  physical  environ- 
ment. 

A general  description  of  the  learning  environment  needed 
for  the  areas  of  the  curriculum  commonly  associated  with 
tiie  secondary  school  program  in  home  economics  follows. 
Some  provisions  are  needed  by  all  classes  regardless  of  the 
unit  being  taught,  such  as: 

• Enou^  space  for  easy  movement  of  class  members 
and  for  the  teacher  to  walk  among  the  group  easily 
when  supervising. 


• Tables  and  chairs  for  comfortable  seating  of  the  entire 
group  in  discussion,  and  with  enough  room  to  add  some 
parent  and  rommunity  groups  on  occasion. 

• Chalkboard,  bulletin  board,  and  display  areas  which 
are  adequate  in  size  and  available  to  all  groups.  Eight 
to  ten  linear  feet  of  chalkboard  is  recommended  for 
each  room. 

• An  atmosphere  which  is  conducive  to,  and  which  facili- 
tates the  use  of,  mechanical  teaching  devices,  such  as 
recordings,  films,  slides,  television,  and  transparencies. 

• Controls  for  outside  light  and  adequate  artificial  light- 
ing. 

• Storage  for  reference  books,  books  belonging  to  pupils, 
and  personal  items. 

• A file  case  or  file  drawers  for  pamphlets,  teacher*s 
records,  and  other  materials. 

In  some  small  high  schools  with  one  home  economics 
teacher,  a single  room  may  be  used  for  teaching  all  aspects 
of  the  program.  However,  if  more  than  one  teacher  is  em- 
ployed, or  if  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  near  future  more 
than  one  teacher  will  be  needed,  it  is  recommended  that 
two,  and  preferably  three,  rooms  be  provided  at  the  outset. 
Each  of  these  can  be  planned  for  teaching  more  than  one 
area  without  duplication  of  equipment  so  that  the  rooms 
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complement  each  other.  If  the  space  is  to  receive  maximum 
use,  each  room  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  an 
entire  class  with  some  allowance  for  an  increase  in  enroll* 
ment. 

The  kind  of  learning  activities  for  which  the  room  is  to  be 
used  will  have  a definite  bearing  on  the  size  of  the  room  and 
the  arrangement  of  space  and  equipment.  When  parent 
groups  are  to  be  brought  in  for  discussions  with  youth,  the 
room  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  who  will  be 
involved.  If  activity  periods  for  small  children  are  anticipated, 
flexible  space  which  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  this  situation 
will  be  important. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  rooms  in  a department,  it  is 
desirable  to  plan  so  that  each  one  can  be  used  for  teaching 
more  than  one  aspect  of  the  curriculum.  The  following  ar- 
rangement suggests  some  possibilities  in  a three-room  apart- 
ment: 

First  room  — A room  with  emphasis  on  family  living 
can  be  so  oriented  to  other  rooms  in  the  department  that 
equipment  can  easily  be  set  up  for  teaching  units  in 
housing,  home  furnishings,  care  of  a convalescent  in  the 
home,  child  development,  home  management,  and  family 
relations.  From  this  room  there  should  be  easy  access  to 
the  food  preparation  area.  Projectors  for  visual  aids, 
mobile  units,  convenient  storage,  and  uncommitted  floor 
space  can  increase  the  uses  to  which  the  room  can  be  put. 

Second  room  — A room  designed  to  give  emphasis  to 
foods  and  nutrition  cannot  have  the  same  flexibility  as 
the  one  described  above  because  of  the  need  for  such 
large,  heavy  equipment  as  refrigerators,  ranges,  dish- 
washers, disposals,  and  cabinets.  By  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  such  pieces,  however,  through  the  use  of  some 
mobile  models,  and  by  locating  all  heavy,  nonmobile 


equipment  around  the  wall,  it  is  possible  to  attain  a great 
deal  of  flexibility  in  the  room.  Thus  the  room  can  also 
be  used  for  teaching  units  in  child  development,  laundry, 
home  management,  housing,  family  economics,  and  fam- 
ily health.  In  addition,  the  space  might  be  used  for 
teaching  classes  concerned  with  wage-earning. 

Third  room  — This  room  might  be  planned  to  em- 
phasize various  aspects  of  textiles  and  clothing.  If  the 
major  floor  area  is  free  from  heavy  or  permanently  fixed 
equipment,  and  if  mobile  equipment  can  be  brought  in 
when  needed,  the  room  can  be  adjusted  for  teaching 
such  units  as  housing,  home  furnishings,  health  of  the 
family,  management,  family  relations,  and  child  care. 
Storage  for  such  items  as  sewing  machines,  gamient 
' ■ exhibits,  swatches  of  material,  ironing  boards,  and  house- 
hold linens  could  be  located  in  the  room  or  nearby. 


Curriculum  Areas 

Home  economics,  like  many  other  disciplines,  deals  with 
several  specialized  areas.  The  titles  may  vary  somewhat,  but 
specific  units  are  developed  within  the  following  broad  frame- 
work: (1)  Family  relationships;  (2)  child  development; 
(3)  foods  and  nutrition ; (4)  clothing  and  textiles ; (5)  man- 
agement and  family  economics;  (6)  housing,  home  furnish- 
ings, and  equipment ; and  (7)  family  health.  Specific  units  are 
focused  on  the  family  and,  because  of  this,  a certain  blending 
of  concepts  occurs  at  many  points.  For  example,  what  the 
family  spends  for  housing,  home  furnishings,  and  equipment 
may  have  a bearing  on  how  much  money  is  left  for  food. 
Also,  certain  threads,  such  as  relationships,  management, 
and  family  economics,  run  throughout  all  areas.  The  facili- 
ties and  equipment  used  in  teaching  a specific  unit  in  housing 
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or  equipment  can  also  be  used  in  teaching  areas  such  as  child 
care  and  family  health.  Much  of  the  kitchen  equipment  is 
needed  for  certain  lessons  in  all  of  these  areas.  The  same  space 
can  be  converted  to  accommodate  a variety  of  equipment  if  the 
room  is  kept  flexible  and  if  the  equipment  is  mobile. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  common  to  all  phases  of  home 
economics^  certain  specialized  equipment  is  needed  for  each 
of  the  following  seven  areas  of  the  curriculum : 

Family  relationships,  — The  area  of  family  relationships^ 
because  it  is  somewhat  intangible  and  because  it  is  often 
thought  of  as  representing  a thread  which  runs  throughout 
the  whole  home  economics  curriculum^  is  sometimes  over- 
looked when  space  and  equipment  are  planned.  The  teaching 
of  relationships  can  be  greatiy  enriched,  however,  through  a 
well-planned  physical  environment.  Below  are  some  sugges- 
tions for  space  and  equipment  needs : 

• A room  which  has  some  of  the  atmosphere  of  a home. 
This  will  include  access  to  kitchen  and  serving  equip- 
ment, and  flexible  space  which  can  be  converted  into 
an  informal  social  setting. 

• The  use  of  an  outside  instructional  area  to  add  to  the 
informality. 

• Space  which  can  be  adjusted  to  accommodate  mobile 
cabinets  as  well  as  various  arrangements  of  home 
furnishings. 

• Conveniently  located  and  especially  planned  storage 
space  where  mechanical  equipment,  posters,  charts, 
books,  pamphlets,  tapes,  and  other  teaching  materials 
and  supplies  can  be  stored  when  not  in  use. 
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An  informal  living  room  adjusted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a discussion  group. 
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Child  development.  — This  phase  is  closely  related  to  family 
relationships  and  may  be  taught  in  the  same  space,  provided 
some  additional  facilities  are  availiable  for  bringing  children 
into  the  department  on  occasion  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Equipment  used  in  teaching  child  development  should 
be  planned  for  easy  storage  when  not  in  use.  The  following 
space  and  facilities  are  suggested : 


Enough  safe  indoor  and  outdoor  space  for  groups  of  6 to 
10  small  children,  and  an  equal  number  of  high  school 
youth  to  move  about  and  work  in  an  atmosphere  of 
ease  and  comfort. 


• Accessible  toilet  and  wash  basin  facilities  suitable  for 
small  children. 


Space  to  seat,  as  observers,  that  part  of  the  class'  not 
actively  participating  in  the  group.  A one-way  screen 
with  space  behind  this  to  seat  10  to  15  observers  is 
very  useful,  particularly  when  parents  are  observing 
their  children. 


Low  folding  tables  and  stack  chairs  for  seating  the 
total  group  of  children  and  youth  who  will  be  working 
together  at  any  one  time. 


Easels,  finger  paints,  modeling  clay,  blunt  scissors, 
paper,  and  other  materials  suitable  for  creative  play. 


Building  blocks,  wheel  toys,  portable  sand  box,  and  dif- 
ferently shaped  boards  useful  in  improvising  play 
equipment. 

Low  tackboards  and  pegboards  which  may  be  set  up 
temporarily  and  stored  when  not  in  use. 


Storage  for  storybooks,  record  player,  and  records 
suitable  for  small  children. 
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• Portable  small  lockers  for  use  of  children  in  storing 
their  personal  belongings  during  the  child  develop- 
ment units. 

• Space  and  seating  arrangements  for  parent  groups  to 
meet  for  discussions,  fr'm  showings,  or  other  educa- 
tional activities,  and  a convenient  arrangement  for 
storing  and  using  mechanical  teadiing  aids. 

• Access  to  food  preparation  and  serving  equipment, 
and  space  for  social  gatherings  of  the  pa^rent  group 
with  their  children. 

• Small,  individual  cotton  rugs  or  folding  cots  with 
space  for  placing  these  so  that  children  can  rest. 

Foods  <md  nutrition.  — This  area  is  one  of  the  oldest  as- 
pects of  home  economics  and  one  vital  to  the  health  of  the 
family.  The  cost  of  equipment  for  teaching  foods  and  nutri- 
tion represents  a large  percentage  of  the  budget  for  physical 
plant  and  facilities,  and  because  of  technological  develop- 
ments the  equipment  can  quickly  become  obsolete.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  plan  with  care  the  space  and  equipment 
to  be  used.  Certain  aspects  of  other  areas  of  the  curriculum  — 
such  as  child  development,  management,  and  housing — may 
also  be  taught  in  this  space.  With  some  portable  work  counters 
and  storage,  electrical  plug-in  ovens,  other  small  appliances, 
portable  dishwashers,  and  sinks,  it  is  possible  to  eliminate 
some  permanently  located  unit  kitchens  and  thus  achieve 
more  flexible  floor  space.  One  or  perhaps  two  kitchen  ranges, 
when  supplemented  with  portable  plug-in  equipment,  could 
meet  the  needs  adequately.  If  permanent  models  of  sinks, 
dishwashers,  and  disposals  are  preferred,  however,  these  can 
be  spaced  around  the  room  so  that  mobile  counters  and  equip- 
ment of  various  kinds  can  be  assembled  near  the  sink  when 
needed.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  adjust  the  space  when 
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teaching  other  aspects  of  the  program  in  what  has  been 
commonly  called  the  **foods  laboratory,” 

The  following  space  and  facilities  for  teaching  units  deal- 
ing with  foods  and  nutrition  are  recommended : 

• Some  stationary  unit  kitchens  (perhaps  one  to  three) 
illustrative  of  what  families  in  the  community  may 
either  have  or  might  reasonably  hope  to  have, 

• Portable  storage  and  work  space,  refrigerator,  and 
electrical  plug-in  equipment  to  be  used  in  demonstrat- 
ing flexibility  in  kitchen  arrangement  and  manage- 
ment. 

• Space  and  equipment  for  the  majority  of,  if  not  the 
total,  class  to  prepare  meals  at  the  same  time, 

• Specially  designed  cabinets  with  adjustable  shelves 
and  dividers  that  ht  specific  shapes  and  sizes  of  equip- 
ment for  teaching  management  and  equipment. 

• Electrical  outlets,  conveniently  located,  that  will  carry 
a maximum  load  of  current  for  electrical  appliances. 

• Water  connections  that  will  accommodate  five  or  six 
sinks  located  around  the  outer  wall. 

• A portable  demonstration  cabinet  with  an  overhead 
mirror  and  electrical  outlets,  which  can  be  used  with 
large  groups  in  a variety  of  demonstrations  and  which 
can  be  moved  from  one  room  to  another. 

• Facilities  for  quick  freezing  of  foods  for  class  use  — 
either  a freezer  or  large  freezing  unit  in  a refrigera- 
tor, 

• Access  to  planned  space  and  facilities  for  small  animal 
experiments. 
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CMhing  md  textiles.  — These  units  require  specialized 
equipment;  and  much  of  this,  if  portable,  can  be  used  in  dif- 
ferent rooms.  Facilities  which  are  needed  include : 

• Space  and  seating  arrangement  for  group  at  tables, 
with  plenty  of  room  for  spreading  materials  when 
making  clothes. 

• Folding  tables  and  cutting  boards  that  can  be  brou^t 
in  for  temporary  use  in  such  processes  as  cutting  out 
garments. 

• Portable  and/or  upright  sewing  machines  and  safe 
electrical  outlets.  Convenient  storage  is  needed  for  the 
machines  when  they  are  not  in  use. 

• Storage  for  unfinished  and  finished  garments,  acces- 
sories, and  clothing  exhibits. 

• Tote  trays  suitable  for  storing  student  supplies  which 
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can  be  transferred  from  central  storage  to  pupils’  desks  I 

or  tables.  i 

• Running  water  and  sink  that  can  be  used  in  grooming, 
in  testing  fabrics,  and  in  caring  for  clothing. 

• Storage  designed  for  magazines,  swatches  of  mate- 
rial, supplies  used  in  the  care  and  cleaning  of  gar- 
ments, and  exhibits  used  in  lessons  on  selection. 

• A private,  flexible  space  with  adjustable  mirrors  for  ' 

fitting  garments.  A portable  screen  can  provide  ade- 
quate privacy.  i 

• Access  to  laundry  equipment  for  teaching  the  wash- 
ing, drying,  and  care  of  clothing  and  household  linens. 

• Pressing  and  ironing  equipment,  including  some  por- 
table boards  that  can  be  moved  to  different  parts  of 

the  room.  One  unit  for  four  students  is  suggested.  ■ 


Managemeifit  and  family  economics.  — The  use  of  tame, 
energy,  and  money  is  an  integral  part  of  all  areas.  The  ap- 
plication of  certain  management  principles,  however,  may 
not  become  apparent  unless  tiiese  are  brought  out  in  a special 
unit  on  management.  The  following  facilities  can  help  to 
make  teaching  in  this  area  effective: 

• Tables,  storage  space,  chairs,  sinks,  and  otiier  equip- 
ment and  furnishings  of  different  heights  and  with 
adjustable  features. 

• Adjustable  and  mobile  furnishings  and  equipment, 
such  as  dishwasher,  folding  bed,  and  small  electrical 
equipment,  with  which  pupils  can  experiment  in  mak- 
ing time  and  motion  studies. 

• Different  brands  and  makes  of  kitchen  equipment,  fur- 
niture, and  household  linens  and  supplies  to  illustrate 
what  families  and  individuals  may  buy  at  different 
income  levels. 

• A variety  of  household  textiles  — such  as  bed  linen, 
table  linen,  and  draperies  — to  illustrate  different  fiber 
content,  care  needed,  and  uses. 

• Exhibits  of  good  and  poor  buys  of  clothing  and  house- 
hold textiles,  with  space  designed  for  storage. 

• Charts,  pamphlets,  posters,  and  magazines  used  in 
teaching,  and  special  storage  designed  for  these. 

• Exhibits  of  advertising  materials,  labels,  buying 
guides,  and  other  teaching  material,  with  suitable 
storage  space. 
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Functional  storage  and  materials  for  teaching  housing. 


Housing f home  furnishings,  and  equipment.  — These  areas 
need  specific  teaching  facilities.  The  space  and  equipment 
used  for  other  units  of  instruction,  however,  if  flexible  and 
portable,  can  easily  be  adapted  for  use  in  these  areas.  Also 
the  equipment  and  furnishings  throughout  the  department 
can  provide  illusfirative  material.  The  following  special  needs 
should  also  be  provided : 

• Space  for  demonstrations  and  laboratory  activities  of 
pupils  in  operating  and  experimenting  with  such 
household  equipment  as  sweeper,  floor  polisher, 
washer,  dryer,  and  other  electrical  appliances. 

• Illustrations  of  house  plans  containing  special  fea- 
tures which  can  be  studied  individually  or  projected 
on  a screen. 

• Slides  which  illustrate  arrangement  of  rooms  in  house 
plans,  household  storage,  and  other  features. 

• File  space  for  folders,  clippings,  swatches  of  rugs,  cur- 
tains, and  household  linens  that  may  be  used  by  indi- 
viduals working  alone  or  as  a group. 

• Convenient  access  to  the  kitchen  area  where  electrical 
appliances,  cleaning  supplies,  household  fabrics,  and 
other  items  may  bo  tested  by  individuals  or  by  small 
groups. 

• Home  equipment  used  in  the  department  and  home 
furnishings  such  as  tables,  chairs,  book  shelves,  bed, 
couch,  lamps,  flower  containers,  and  household  tex- 
tiles which  will  blend  *.ufficiently  to  be  used  together 
yet  provide  some  iIlusti*ations  of  variety  in  construc- 
tion, price,  and  design. 

• Storage  space  for  some  household  items  not  in  daily 
use,  such  as  linens,  flower  containers,  pictures,  and 
other  items. 
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Family  heaUh.  — If  this  aspect  of  the  progrmn  is  to  be 
taught  in  cooperation  with  biology  and  the  health  and  physi- 
cal education  departments,  the  planning  of  facilities  should 
be  shared  with  those  departments.  The  following  space  and 
equipment  are  related  to  this  area: 

• Facilities  for  making  bacteria  studies  and  for  testing 
methods  of  maintaining  home  sanitation,  such  as  vari- 
ous methods  of  dishwashing,  safe  handling  of  food, 
and  other  problems  related  to  family  health. 

• Specific  storage  designed  for  such  items  as  light  cords, 
plugs,  household  tools,  and  other  materials  useful  in 
teaching  safety. 

» An  improvised  back  rest,  blocks  for  raising  the  level 
of  a bed,  games,  and  other  materials  to  make  a bed 
patient  comfortable  and  to  help  him  ^^pass  the  time.” 

• A family  medicine  cabinet  fitted  with  simple  supplies 
and  located  where  it  may  be  easily  accessible. 

• A bed  with  linens  and  covers  to  be  used  in  teaching, 
and  area  to  store  these  when  not  in  use. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Specialized  Furniture  and 
Equipment 


General  Characteristics 

FURNISHINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT  used  in  a public  building 
may  be  expected  to  receive  hard  wear  over  a long  period  of 
time;  therefore,  fragile  or  poorly  constructed  items  repre- 
sent a poor  investment.  Sturdy  furnishings  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  heavy  in  weight  nor  high  in  price.  The  quality  of 
materials  used  in  construction,  finishes,  joints,  and  any  mov- 
ing parts  is  an  important  consideration  in  terms  of  the 
initial  cost,  the  upkeep,  and  the  amount  of  wear  the  item 
can  take.  Other  aspects  to  be  kept  in  mind  are  ease  of  han- 
dling and  operating,  safety,  and  aesthetic  qualities. 

The  type  and  kinds  of  equipment  found  in  the  homes  of  the 
community  provide  some  useful  guides  when  furnishing  a 
home  economics  depaiiment.  For  example,  if  families  are 
using  electronic  ovens  and  freezers,  and  the  school  does  not 
have  such  equipment,  the  depai*tment  may  seem  out  of  date. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  deluxe  model  of  a kitchen  range 
or  an  expensive  rug  may  be  inappropriate  in  the  school  serv- 
ing underprivileged  families.  The  school,  however,  has  re- 
sponsibility to  illustrate  some  up-to-date  home  conveniences 
which  modern  technology  has  produced.  Such  items  as  a 
washer,  dryer,  disposal,  dishwasher,  sweeper,  and  other  mod- 
em appliances  can  enrich  the  learning  experiences  in  the 
classroom  and  also  serve  to  illustrate  some  labor-saving  de- 
vices which  are  available  to  families. 


Furnishings  for  a Family  Living  Center 

No  schoolroom  can  convey  the  atmosphere  or  warmth  of 
a real  home.  A home  economics  department  can,  however,  ap- 
proach this  through  the  use  of  color,  texture,  arrangement 
of  space,  and  choice  of  furnishings.  A family  living  cent^ 
can,  for  example,  be  made  the  focal  point  in  the  deparbtnent 
and  depict  an  inviting  atmosphere.  It  can  be  a suitable  place 
in  which  to  teach  family  relationships,  child  development, 
home  furnishings,  hospitality,  and  other  imits  of  the  cur- 
riculum. The  walls,  window  treatment,  floors,  and  large  pieces 
of  furniture  help  to  create  a background  through  color  and 
texture.  Subdued  rather  than  strong  colors,  when  used  in 
large  areas,  are  more  likely  to  prove  satisfying  day  after  day. 
Bright  colors  in  small  areas  can,  however,  add  interest  arid 
life  to  a room.  With  careful  planning,  a background  in  soft, 
dull  tones  with  some  bright  colors  for  accent  can  be  blended 
into  a pleasing  contrast. 

Couches  and  ehmrs  in  home  economics  departments  com- 
monly receive  hard  wear  and  are  moved  about  frequently.  It 
is  recommended  that  they  be  light  in  weight,  be  soil-  and 
scratch-resistant,  have  well-constructed  joints,  and  present 
no  particularly  difficult  problems  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  refurbish  them.  Plastic,  stainless  steel,  and  an  oil-finished 
wood  require  less  care  and  can  take  more  wear  than  a veneer 
finish  or  a highly  polished  wood,  particularly  if  it  is  dark. 
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sturdy  joints  are  important  in  wood  furniture,  and  these 
pieces  should  be  carefully  examined  and  tested  for  strength. 
Box  springs  when  used  in  cushions  often  sag  and  lose  their 
shape  after  heavy  wear.  Foam  rubber  or  some  filler  of  a 
synthetic  fiber  may,  therefore,  prove  more  satisfactory  over 
a period  of  time.  Cushion  covers  with  zipper  openings  for 
chairs  and  couches  are  easily  removed  for  cleaning  and  re* 
placement. 

The  type  of  upholstery  material  used  in  a room  can  en- 
hance or  mar  the  appearance  of  the  furnishings.  Plastic  may 
be  more  durable  than  fabric,  but  if  it  is  stiff  and  harsh,  it 
can  detract  from  the  homelike  atmosphere  of  a room.  A 
soft,  pliable  plastic,  however,  or  a fabric  made  of  wool, 
h^avy  cotton,  or  one  of  the  durable  synthetic  fibers  can  be 
pleasing.  The  care  and  cleaning  needed  to  keep  the  upholstery 
looking  well  are  as  important  as  the  original  cost.  The  arms 
of  chairs  and  couches  receive  a lot  of  hard  wear  and,  if  up- 
holstered, can  soon  look  soiled  and  shabby.  The  following 
general  points  should  be  considered  in  choosing  a living  room 
couch  and  chairs ; 

• Harmony  of  style  of  furniture  in  relation  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  school  building,  the  room  in  which  it 
will  be  used,  and  other  furnishings. 

• The  ease  witli  which  the  furniture  can  be  moved  about 
the  room  and  into  other  rooms. 

• Comfort  in  relation  to  sitting,  reading,  and  joining 
conversation  groups. 

• Wood  or  other  material  used  in  the  basic  frame  which 
is  attractive,  easily  maintained,  and  fits  into  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  of  the  department. 
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• Basic  construction  which  will  help  determine  the  life 
of  the  furniture,  such  as  firm  joints,  plain  rather  than 
upholstered  arms,  and  neat  finishes. 

• Filler  used  in  the  cushions  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  cover  can  be  removed  for  cleaning  or  replacement. 

Draperies^  while  not  necessary,  can  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  a room,  particularly  one  us^  as  a family  living  center. 
If  a color  is  used,  it  should  blend  with  the  rest  of  the  back- 
ground and  remain  fast  to  sun  and  light.  A neutral  color  will 
present  no  problem  in  fading  or  blending  with  other  colors. 
It  is  possible  to  get  material  with  fiber  content  that  will 
withstand  the  sun’s  rays.  Light  can  be  controlled,  however, 
by  shades  as  well  as  draw  drapes.  The  following  special  points 
are  suggested  for  consideration  when  deciding  how  windows 
are  to  be  treated : 

• The  appearance  of  the  windows  from  the  outside  of 
the  building  as  well  as  the  inside. 

• The  initial  expense  involved,  problems  of  making  and 
hanging,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  upkeep. 

• The  durability  of  both  fiber  and  color  in  relation  to 
sun  and  cleaning  processes. 

• The  alternative  ways  in  which  light  could  be  con- 
trolled, including  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

Rugs  help  to  provide  a quiet,  pleasant  atmosphere  in  a 
living  room  and  also  increase  learning  opportunities  for 
pupils.  Such  problems  as  blending  the  floor  covering  into  the 
decor  of  the  room,  testing  the  wearing  qualities  of  different 
fibers,  and  daily  and  seasonal  cleaning  can  be  included  as 
leaiming  experiences.  If  rugs  are  used  in  the  department,  they 
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will  require  special  care ; otherwise,  tb.e  whole  effect  may  be 
spoiled.  Grinding  dirt  can  not  only  sdfect  the  appearance  but 
also  reduce  the  life  of  the  rug.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
rugs  if  plastic  or  rubber  tiles  are  used  for  the  flooring,  as 
these  make  a very  satisfactory  floor  covering  which  can  be 
used  either  with  or  without  rugs.  The  following  points  should 
be  considered  in  selecting  rugs : 

• The  fiber  content  in  relation  to  the  appearance,  re- 
siliency, life  of  the  rug,  cleaning  problems,  and  initial 
cost. 

• The  available  equipment  for  cleaning  and  the  amount 
of  time  that  will  be  required  to  keep  rugs  in  good 
condition. 

• The  wear  which  the  rug  will  receive  because  of  its 
location  and  the  people  who  will  be  using  it. 

• Colors  which  resist  footprints,  soil,  and  fading. 

• Colors  which  permit  a choice  of  draperies,  upholstery, 
and  wall  paint. 

• A variety  of  possibilities  of  achieving  some  sound  con- 
trol, including  the  ceiling  and  use  of  draperies. 

Dining  fumituret  which  includes  a table  and  chairs,  can 
be  used  for  serving  meals ; but  it  may  also  be  a part  of  the 
family  living  area.  This  furniture  need  not  be  formal,  but 
of  a lype  that  fits  into  a living  room  atmosphere  and  is 
adaptable  for  meal  service.  The  chairs,  if  comfortable,  can 
be  used  as  occasional  chairs  in  the  living  room.  Some  points 
to  be  kept  in  mind  when  selecting  these  items  of  furniture 
are: 


• An  adjustable  table  that  can  be  used  to  serve  more 
than  one  purpose. 

• Chairs  that  will  be  comfortable  for  sitting  at  a table 
or  in  informal  conversation  groups,  and  that  will  fit 
into  the  decor  of  the  room. 

• Basic  material  used  in  the  table  and  chairs  that  blends 
with  other  furnishings  in  the  room  and  hs^  a durable 
finish. 

• Upholstering,  if  used  on  chairs,  that  will  wear  well, 
blend  with  other  colors  in  the  room,  and  present  a 
soft  rather  than  harsh  effect. 

Equipment  for  the  Kitchen 

Refrigerators  represent  a big  outlay  of  money,  and  the 
number  needed  in  a department  will  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  foods  laboratory  as  well  as  the  number  of  classes  and 
pupils  enrolled.  One  refrigerator  for  four  unit  kitchens  is 
usually  considered  adequate.  If  two  refrigerators  are  used, 
one  might  be  the  standard  upright  lype  and  the  other  a por- 
table or  apartment  size.  One  refrigerator  might  also  use  gas 
and  another,  electricity.  Some  features  to  consider  in  choos- 
ing a refrigerator  are : 

• Space  adequate  for  tall  containers,  such  as  milk  car- 
tons and  water  bottles. 

• Special  compartment  for  keeping  fresh  meat  and 
poultry. 

• large  hydrator  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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• Special  storage  arrangement  for  small  iten^  such  as 
fresh  eggs,  salad  dressing,  and  small  containers  that 
may  be  difficult  to  locate  on  a shelf. 

• Sliding  shelves  for  ease  in  finding  items. 

• Removable  shelves  for  cleaning. 

• A door  which  opens  conveniently  in  relation  to  the 
sink  and  work  surface  nearby. 

• Automatic  defrosting  system. 

• Surface  inside  and  out  that  is  easy  to  clean  and  will 
not  scar  or  chip  easily. 

• Separate  door  for  freezer  compartment. 

• A color  that  is  pleasing  and  blends  with  others  in  the 
room. 

A freezer  may  be  desirable  in  some  home  economics  de- 
partments. Unless  it  is  used  a great  deal  in  conserving  food 
and  as  a means  of  providing  learning  experiences  for  pupils, 
however,  it  can  represent  a questionable  expenditure.  If  more 
than  one  refrigerator  with  large  freezing  compartments  is 
available,  these  may  adequately  meet  class  needs.  Some  points 
of  consideration  in  selecting  a freezer  are: 

• The  extent  to  which  it  will  be  used  in  connection  with 
seasonal  food  preservation  and  in  teaching  meal  man- 
cement. 

• The  initial  cost  and  the  cost  of  operation  and  upkeep. 

• The  amount  of  money  available  for  purchasing  equip- 
ment and  the  importance  of  a freezer  in  relation  to 
other  equipment  needs. 
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• The  ease  of  storing  and  locating  food  in  the  various 
compartments. 

• The  amount  of  space  it  will  occupy  in  the  room  and 
its  accessibilify  to  foods  classes. 

Cabinets  and  work  surfaces  can  be  used  to  teach  manage- 
ment and  to  illustrate  a variety  of  materials,  finishes,  and 
arrangements  suitable  for  home  kitchens.  Cabinets  may  be 
made  of  wood  or  metal.  If  wood  is  used,  it  can  be  of  natural 
or  painted  finish.  Some  cabinets  are  needed  both  above  and 
below  the  table  surface  in  order  to  give  pupils  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  management  problems  in  stooping,  stretching, 
and  control  of  energy.  The  height  at  whi^  cabinets  and 
work  surfaces  are  placed  will  depend  upon  whether  seventh- 
and  eighth-grade  youth  or  older  pupils  will  be  using  the 
room.  If  all  groups  are  to  share  the  facilities,  some  variation 
in  height  of  storage  space  is  desirable.  Some  cabinets  which 
serve  as  a base  for  work  surface  can  be  placed  on  rollers 
and  moved  about.  Mobile  equipment  should,  however,  have 
locks  so  that  it  can  be  made  stationary. 

Counter  tops  and  work  surface  can  add  to  or  detract  from 
the  convenience  of  a department.  Meal  preparation  and  man- 
agement require  space  for  laying  out  equipment  and  organiz- 
ing work.  If  floor  area  is  kept  flexible  and  cabinets  are 
mobile,  both  space  and  furnishings  may  be  adjusted  to  fit 
the  size  of  the  class.  If  the  physically  handicapped  are  to  use 
the  facilities,  some  low,  pull-out  tables  will  add  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  room.  This  is  also  an  excellent  feature  for 
teaching  home  management.  Some  variety  in  materials  used 
in  covering  work  surfaces  adds  to  the  teaching  opportunities. 
The  following  points  may  be  considered  when  planning  and 
choosing  cabinets  and  work  counters : 


• Finishes  which  are  durable,  easily  kept,  and  aesthet- 
ically pleasing. 

• Shelves  conveniently  spaced,  adjustable,  and  t^ulored 
to  lit  the  size  and  shape  of  the  equipment  to  be  stored. 

• Drawers,  easy  to  operate,  depth-planned  in  terms  of 
materials  or  equipment  to  be  stored,  and  located  near 
the  place  where  contents  will  be  used. 

• A range  in  height  of  work  surfaces,  planned  to  accom- 
modate both  tall  and  short  workers. 

• Mobile  cabinets  and  work  counters  with  provision  for 
locking  the  castei^  so  as  to  msdce  a firmer  work  sur- 
face. 

• Some  variety  in  finish  or  covering  for  work  surfaces, 
such  as  stainless  steel,  plastic,  and  tile. 

• Original  cost,  upkeep  required,  and  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial, such  as  tile,  in  relation  to  bre^age  of  dishes. 

• A small  area  of  unfinished  hardwood  for  chopping  and 
slicing  foods. 

A dishwasher,  sink,  and  disposal  are  useful  in  providing 
learning  experiences  and  demonstrating  some  characteristics 
of  a convenient  kitchen.  At  least  one  dishwasher  and  one 
disposal  unit  are  needed.  If  more  than  one  is  used,  different 
models  may  be  chosen.  Sinks  may  be  stainless  steel  or  porcelain, 
double  or  single.  Some  variety,  both  as  to  style  and  material, 
will  be  useful  in  teaching  selection,  use,  and  care  of  house- 
hold equipment.  One  portable  sink,  disposal  unit,  and  dish- 
washer will  add  to  the  flexibility  of  the  teaching  facilities, 
and  water  and  sewage  connections  will  be  needed  for  these 
appliances.  The  following  considerations  are  related  to  the 
selection  of  sinks,  dishwashers,  and  disposal  units : 
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• The  initial  cost  and  upkeep. 

• The  care  required  for  retaining  the  finish  and  appear- 
ance. 

• The  convenience  features,  such  as  a double  sink,  a 
dishwasher  which  can  be  ^conveniently  loadefi,  and  the 
quietness  of  operation  of  any  automatic  equi  pment. 

• The  location  of  equipment  in  the  room  in  terms  of 
water  connections,  convenience  to  all  groups  that  may 
be  using  it,  future  changes  in  models,  and  any  an- 
ticipated remodeling  of  ttie  room. 

• The  variety  of  learning  opportunities  which  the  facili- 
ties provide  for  pupils  and  parents  in  the  community, 
such  as  operation,  cost  features,  and  geneial  appear- 
ance. 

• The  features  which  the  department  illustrates  with 
reference  to  up-to-date  equipment  — ease  of  care,  sav- 
ing of  labor,  durability,  and  cost. 

• The  comfort  and  safetj^  of  the  people  who  will  use 
the  facilities. 

Ranges  may  be  either  electric  or  gas,  and  many  depart- 
ments use  both  in  order  to  inorease  the  learning  experiences 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  possible  to  illustrate  variety  not  only  in 
the  fuel  used  but  also  in  the  style  or  model.  T^  e upright 
range,  the  wall  oven  type  with  surface  units,  the  plug-in 
oven,  and  small  appliances  provide  variety  in  learning  op- 
portunities. Since  the  range  is!  an  expensive  item  and  by  its 
nature  adds  to  a "fixed”  arrangement  of  a room,  and  since 
portable  substitutes  are  available,  the  number  of  ranges  in 
the  department  can  be  limitedi.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  two 
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would  be  adequate.  Below  are  some  points  to  consider  when 
selecting  kitchen  ranges  for  a department: 


• Variety  of  models  to  enable  pupils  to  test  different 
kinds  of  ovens,  burners,  fuel,  and  stove  arrangements. 


• Oven  controls  that  are  reliable  in  regard  to  tempera- 
ture and  permit  experimentation  with  food  prepara- 
tion. 


Timing  equipment  which  will  enable  pupils  to  experi- 
ment with  management  problems  in  food  preparation. 


• Burners  and  ovens  that  can  be  easily  cleaned  and  ad- 
justed. 


Colors  that  will  blend  with  other  equipment. 


• Portable  plug-in  equipment  suitable  to  home  use  and 
easily  stored. 


Safety  measures  in  relation  to  construction,  installa- 
tion, and  use  of  equipment. 


Adequate  connections,  strategically  placed,  for  gas 
and  electric  current. 


Washing  Machine  and  Dryer 


Since  these  appliances  may  be  used  in  several  units  of  in- 
struction, the  location  is  very  important.  Whether  in  the 
foods  or  clothing  area  or  in  a separate  room,  sufficient  space 
should  be  allowed  for  both  individuals  and  groups  to  work. 
Koom  dividers  may  be  used  to  make  the  equipment  accessible 
to  classes  working  on  a variety  of  units.  The  washing  machine 
and  dryer  may  be  separate  pieces  of  equipment  or  combined 
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into  one.  If  they  are  separate,  two  operations  can  be  in 
progress  at  the  same  time  and  the  equipment  may  serve  more 
than  one  group  at  a time.  Some  points  to  consider  when 
choosing  these  appliances  are ; 

• Initial  cost  and  upkeep. 

• Safety  of  operation. 

• Number  of  classes  which  will  use  the  equipment,  and 
the  need,  perhaps,  to  have  both  washing  and  drying 
in  progress  at  the  same  time. 

• The  amount  of  space  required  for  this  equipment,  and 
the  area  needed  for  seating  a class  for  discussion  pur- 
poses. 

• The  ease  of  loading  and  unloading  the  machine. 

• Noise  and  vibration  produced  by  the  machinery  and 
the  placement  of  equipment  where  it  will  not  disturb 
classes  in  session. 

Classroom  Tables  and  Chairs 

Laboratory  chairs  and  tables  for  daily  use  by  pupils  are 
an  important  part  of  the  furnishings  in  a home  economics 
department.  Posture  can  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  design 
of  chairs  and  height  of  tables.  Before  chairs  are  selected. 
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Adjustable  shelves  and  wall  units. 


pupils  should  try  them  out  for  comfort.  Stacking  chairs, 
which  can  be  stored  when  not  in  use,  add  to  the  flexibility  of 
a room.  The  following  points  should  be  considered  in  choos- 
ing tables  and  chairs : 

• Adjustability  — for  meal  service,  working  space, 
round-table  discussion,  and  cutting  out  garments. 

• Height,  weight,  and  mobility. 

• A finish  that  will  stand  up  under  hard  wear. 

• Attractive  appearance  which  blends  with  the  other 
furnishings  in  the  department. 

• Versatility  in  terms  of  room  arrangement. 

The  home  economics  department,  like  the  home,  shoiild  be 
envisioned  as  a whole  if  it  is  to  present  a feeling  of  harmony. 
All  of  the  furnishings  need  not  be  purchased  at  one  time  to 
achieve  this,  but  the  overall  planning  should  be  in  terms  of 
the  total  eifect  which  is  desired.  Extending  the  time  of  selec- 
tion and  purchasing  of  equipment  will  permit  more  pupils 
to  participate.  Many  times  it  is  we  live  with  one  piece 
of  furniture  such  as  a chair  or  couch  before  selecting  a rug, 
lamp,  table,  or  other  items  to  be  used  in  the  same  room. 
Each  should  be  chosen  because  it  serves  a real  function  — 
mid  this  often  becomes  clearer  as  teachers  and  pupils  oper- 
ate in  the  department. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Planning  the  General  Physical 
Environment 


X LANNINO  AND  CONDITIONINO  home  economics  departments 
for  maximum  learning  and  teaching  is  an  important  adminis- 
trative responsibility  involving  many  technical  problems. 
These  include:  (1)  calculating  the  total  amount  of  space 
needed;  (2)  working  out  appropriate  relationships  between 
space  areas;  (3)  achieving  an  aesthetic  atmosphere;  (4)  safe- 
guarding the  health  and  safety  of  teachers  and  pupils ; and 
(5)  controlling  sound,  temperature,  and  light.  Home  eco- 
nomics teachers  working  with  administrators  can  determine 
what  is  needed,  but  architects  and  engineers  will  have  the 
responsibility  for  providing  practical  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems. 

Spatial  factor 

The  total  amount  of  space  provided  for  home  economics 
should  be  planned  in  terms  of  today’s  program  and  what  is 
envisioned  for  tomoirow.  All  of  the  learning  activities  as 
well  as  the  methods  of  teaching  will  influence  the  amount  of 
space  needed  and  how  this  is  treated.  Pupils  may  be  dealing 
with  such  problem  areas  as  family  meals,  management  of 
time  and  energy  in  relation  to  homemaking,  the  care  and 
development  of  small  children,  and  quantity  food  production 
as  needed  in  preparation  for  wage  earning.  Such  experi- 
ences require  space  for  specialized  equipment  and  for  people  to 


use  it.  In  addition  <x>  laboratory  work  space,  adjacent  space 
will  be  needed  for  the  entire  class  to  be  seated  for  discussion 
and  for  study. 

Projects  involving  the  entire  class  at  one  time,  in  such 
processes  as  the  preparation  and  serving  of  meals,  require 
considerably  more  space  than  the  demonstration  method  of 
teaching.  Space  should  also  be  provided  for  individuals  or 
small  committees  to  work  in  privacy  when  necessary.  If, 
through  team  teaching,  two  classes  are  brought  together, 
adequate  space  will  be  needed.  In  some  units  of  instruction, 
such  as  family  relations  and  child  development,  where  films 
and  tape  recorders  are  used  a great  deal,  space  should  be  so 
arranged  that  equipment  is  easily  accessible  and  no  readjust- 
ment needed  to  seat  the  class. 

Aesthetic  Appeal 

A school  building  can  be  both  functional  and  beautiful.  If 
it  is  functional,  it  can  help  the  teacher  to  plan  and  implement 
the  curriculum  with  the  least  amount  of  frustration  and 
effort  and  the  greatest  amount  of  learning.  Beautiful  physical 
surroundings  can  meet  a certain  emotional  need  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  If  one  accepts  tire  premise  that  ’’form 
follows  function,”  space  arrangements,  furniture,  and  equip- 
ment are  beautiful  only  if  they  are  functional  in  terms  of 
implementing  the  program. 
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Ck)lor  and  light  are  controlling  factors  which  can  destroy 
or  reaflSrm  structural  beauty  of  a building  — ite  unity,  its 
proportion,  and  the  seeming  flow  of  space.  Ck)lor  may  be  used 
solely  as  a means  of  contributing  to  th.  beauty  of  the  whole, 
but  should  be  applied  with  the  recognition  of  its  psychological 
effect  on  pupils.  Pleasing  color  is  important  in  any  school- 
room, but  especially  where  standards  for  use  of  colors  are 
taught,  as  in  home  economics.  Appropriate  use  of  color  in 
schools  not  only  promotes  better  vi^on,  but  also  stimulates 
pupil  interests  and  alertness.  The  homemaking  department 
offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  pupils  and  all  who  use  or 
visit  the  department  to  understand  and  enjoy  color. 

The  first  step  in  color  selection  is  to  choose  the  basic  color 
for  the  room  or  rooms.  This  will  be  determined  in  some 
measure  by  the  quality  of  natural  light  most  predominant  in 
the  room.  When  the  light  is  warm  and  bright,  a soft  cool 
color  is  appropriate;  when  a cool,  northern  light  prevails, 
warm  colors  are  usually  preferable.  In  color  and  design,  acces- 
sories can  be  used  to  accent  the  main  theme  of  decoration 
chosen  for  the  home  economics  department.  The  living  center 
is  perhaps  the  space  in  a school  building  which  provides  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  achieving  an  aesthetically  appealing 
and  homelike  atmosphere. 

Rugs  in  a living  room  give  a background  and  introduce  a 
tone  for  basic  colors.  The  design,  color,  and  type  of  rug 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  furnishings  and  architecture. 
A plain  rug  of  a soft,  neutral  shade  provides  a greater  choice 
of  drapery  and  upholstery  fabric  than  a bright  colored  rug 
with  design.  A rug  of  hemp  or  sisal  lends  itself  to  a more 
informal  atmosphere  than  a wool  rug.  In  departments  hav- 
ing composition  floors,  as  in  the  foods  laboratory,  a rug  in 
an  adjoining  area  adds  pleasing  textural  contrasts.  Pupils 
can  gain  valuable  experience  by  helping  to  select  and  main- 
tain rugs  in  the  department. 


The  style  of  architecture  which  characterizes  the  building 
will  determine  to  some  degree  the  style  of  furnishings  in  the 
building.  Ck)ntemporary  furnishings  are  less  formal  than 
period  fumitiure  and  give  a sense  of  **belonging*'  in  a build- 
ing of  contemporary  style.  Simplicity  of  design,  however, 
will  usually  give  a pleasing  effect  even  though  furnishings 
may  have  been  bought  at  different  times  and  represent  dif- 
ferent periods. 

Safety  Measures 

Safety  for  pupils  and  teachers  is  one  of  the  first  considera- 
tions in  planning  the  home  economics  department  The  use 
of  gas  and  electrical  appliances  always  presents  some  hazards 
even  though  every  precaution  is  taken. 

A threefold  approach  to  fire  safety  involves:  (1)  preven- 
tion of  Are  by  avoiding  hazards,  (2)  provision  of  adequate 
escape  facilities,  and  (3)  control  of  any  possible  Are  to  mini- 
mize its  damage  to  life  and  property.  More  than  50  percent 
of  the  school  Ares  are  caused  by  faulty  electrical  and  mechani- 
cal devices,  according  to  the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation. Safety  from  electric^  Ares  in  home  economics 
departments  can  be  promoted  by  conforming  to  the  standards 
of  ti^e  National  Electrical  Code : . 

1.  Electric^  units  placed  too  near  sinks  and  other  plumb- 
ing are  hazardous. 

2.  There  should  be  safety  controls  for  opening  and  closing 
electric  circuits. 

3.  Electrical  cords  may  become  frayed  from  use  or  storage 
and  thus  can  create  a danger  when  in  use. 

4.  Any  combustible  materials  such  as  matches,  oiled  cloths, 
and  the  like  should  be  stored  in  UL-approved  containers. 
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Storage  space^  while  a necessity  in  a well-planned  home 
economics  department^  can  be  a hazard  if  poorly  arranged  or 
poorly  lighted.  A light  switch  convenientb^  located  near  the 
door  can  be  a safety  factor.  Many  items  — such  as  electrical 
appliances  with  dancing  extension  cords;  wheel  toys  from 
the  nursery  school ; and  carelessly  stored  posters,  clujirts,  and 
other  visual  aids  — can  cause  accidents  by  obshnicting  pas- 
sageways or  by  falling  from  shelves.  Accidents  can  often  be 
avoided  by  providing  storage  bins  or  shelves  wide  enough 
to  accommodate  the  items  and  at  a height  which  can  be 
reached  comfortably.  The  materials  stored  should  be  kept  in 
order  when  not  in  use;  and  a strong,  well-constructed  step- 
stool  or  stepladder  with  wide  tread  should  be  available  to 
reach  those  above  eye  level. 

Another  important  safety  measure  in  home  economics 
kitchens  is  adequate  ventilation  where  gas  is  used.  Some 
means  should  also  be  included  for  ventilating  unit  kitchens. 
Exhaust  ducts  should  have  fans  to  pull  odors  and  fumes  out 
of  the  room  when  students  are  cooking.  Ample  openings  for 
air  int^e  should  also  be  available. 

Small  scatter  rugs  are  a hazard  because  they  slide  easily  and 
can  cause  accidents.  Doors  that  swing  toward  the  outside 
exit  and  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  flow  of  traffic  are  a 
safety  measure. 

Equipment  and  furniture  with  sharp  comers  or  edges  that 
project  into  a room  or  corridor  are  not  safe.  In  the  placement 
of  all  furniture  and  equipment,  aisles  should  be  left  wide 
enough  and  unencumbered  for  safe  passage  around  the  room 
and  to  all  exits. 

Sound  Control 

Sound  control  in  home  economics  departments,  as  in  other 
instructional  areas,  is  necessary  for  maximum  hearing  con- 


Conventent  storage  for  mechanical  teaching  aids. 
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ditions  in  regular  class  discussions.  Pupils  in  home  economics 
often  work  in  small  groups,  and  noise  from  one  group  or  in- 
dividual may  be  disturbing  to  others  if  provisions  are  not 
made  for  sound  absorption. 

Sound  control  methods  within  the  rooms  may  include 
acoustical  materials  on  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors.  It  is  a mis- 
take to  assume  that  sound  is  controlled  only  by  ceiling  and 
wall  treatment;  in  fact,  floor  treatment,  such  as  carpeting, 
may  be  even  more  effective  than  the  use  of  acoustical  tile  on 
the  walls  or  ceilings.  Other  methods  used  to  control  sound 
within  the  room  include  hanging  draperies  and  pictures  on 
walls  and  constructing  unparalleled  walls  and  uneven  ceilings. 
Based  on  the  premise  that  prevention  is  better  than  correc- 
tion, another  method  of  controlling  sound  is  sometimes  called 
“zoning’"  or  arranging  facilities  so  that  noisy  activities  are 
grouped  in  one  part  of  the  building.  In  this  way,  departments 
that  often  engage  in  very  noisy  activities,  such  as  band  and 
shop,  can  be  grouped  together ; those  with  less  noisy  activities, 
such  as  home  economics  and  biology,  are  located  together; 
while  the  library,  languages,  and  other  quiet  departments 
form  a third  group.  Movable  partitions  often  create  sound 
problems  and  should  be  made  of  sound-resistant  materials. 

Temperature  Control 

In  designing  for  thermal  control  in  the  home  economics 
department,  four  main  factors  should  be  given  due  considera- 
tion: (1)  air  temperature,  (2)  radiant  temperature  (the 
mean  effective  surface  temperature  of  all  surrounding  ob- 
jects), (3)  relative  humidity,  and  (4)  air  motion.  For  an 
optimum  environment  for  maximum  learning  efficiency  in  an 
occupied  classroom,  air  temperature  should  be  maintained 


at  about  70°  Fahrenheit,  measured  30  inches  above  the  floor, 
when  the  mean  radiant  temperature  is  at  the  same  level  as 
the  air.  A minimum  relative  humidity  of  about  45  percent 
is  recommended.^ 

Home  economics  departments  occasionally  require  less 
heat:  when  a classroom  is  suddenly  fUled  with  pupils  or 
when  extra  heat  is  generated  by  kitchen  ranges.  Controls 
which  the  teacher  can  conveniently  regulate  should  be  pro- 
vided. The  control  of  room  temperature  generally,  however, 
should  be  adjusted  by  custodians  upon  request  by  the  school 
principal  and  not  by  pupils  or  teachers. 

The  type  of  heating  system  and  control  selected  for  the 
school  will  depend  upon  the  building  design,  the  extent  of 
its  use  for  community  activities  during  nonschool  hours,  the 
climate,  the  available  funds,  the  designer’s  preferences,  and 
other  factors.  Home  economics  rooms  are  often  used  after 
school  hours,  for  evening  classes  for  adults  and  FHA  activi- 
ties. Day-night  controls  may  be  used  when  portions  of  the 
building  are  regularly  occupied  at  night,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  the  heating  system  be  adjustable  to  heat  only  a part 
of  the  buUding  at  a time. 

Many  school  buildings  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  air  con- 
ditioned. Home  economics  departments,  where  funds  permit, 
should  be  among  the  first  to  be  air  conditioned  for  they  are 
used  more  and  more  by  school  pupils,  out-of-schooI  youth, 
and  adults  in  the  summer  months.  A pleasant  climate  in  the 
home  economics  department  encourages  better  housekeeping 
and,  in  general,  helps  to  implement  the  program  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  transfer  of  heat  or  cold  through  glass  is  so  swift  that 
it  heavily  taxes  the  performance  of  any  system.  Since  lights 

1 Department  of  Health*  Education*  and  Welfare*  Environme»Utl  Engif%€wr%nsf  for 
the  School*  Washington;  H*S.  Government  Printing  Office*  1961. 
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generate  heat,  the  thermal  system  should  be  capable  of  ad- 
justing itself  so  that  the  temperature  for  efficient  learning 
is  maintained.  The  reduction  in  the  use  of  large  glass  areas 
for  natural  light  has  improved  the  performance  of  thermal 
systems.  The  use  of  smaller  areas  of  double-pane  or  tinted 
glass  is  effective  in  controlling  temperature  and  sunlight 
radiation.  Exterior  solar  screening,  long  roof  overhangs, 
and/or  tree  planting  significantly  contribute  to  radiation 
control  from  the  sun. 

For  home  economics  suites  having  movable  walls,  the  ther- 
mal system  will  need  to  be  adjustable  to  maintain  proper 
temperatures  in  the  newly  created  rooms.  Food  laboratories 
and  kitchens  need  separate  exhaust  ventilating  facilities. 
Fume  hoods  when  used  in  laboratories  should  have  noncorro- 
sive ducts  with  automatic  fume  hood  controlled  fans  to  pro- 
vide positive  exhaust  control. 

t 

Visual  Environment 

A properly  designed,  luminous  environment  helps  pupils 
and  teachers  to  see  tasks  with  more  comfort,  speed,  and 
accuracy.  Even  more  significant,  according  to  the  National 
Council  on  Schoolhouse  Construction,  is  the  fact  that  a well- 
balanced  and  well-controlled  visual  environment  lessens  the 
expenditure  of  energy  required  to  perform  visual  tasks,  re- 
duces restlessness  and  inattention,  and  contributes  to  the 
conservation  of  energy  required  for  physiological  growth  and 
development  needs.^  Another  advantage  often  overlooked  in 

^ Floyd  G.  Parker,  ChUde  for  Planning  School  PlanU*  East  Lanalofir,  Mlcfa,*  Katlonat 
CouitcU  on  Sckoolbouse  Construction,  College  of  Education,  Michigan  State  University* 
1964. 
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good  lighting  is  that  it  helps  to  equalize  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  pupils  with  substandard  vision.  A well-lighted 
environment  encourages  good  hous^eeping  practices  and 
orderliness,  and  lessens  discipline  problems. 

An  intelligent  analysis  of  the  design  factor  for  comfortable 
seeing  should  begin  with  the  study  of  tasks  to  be  seen.  In 
home  economics  instruction  there  are  visual  tasks  of  almost 
every  degree  of  difficulty,  including  sewing  with  black  thread 
on  black  cloth. 

The  competent  “visual  engineer”  is  concerned  with  inter- 
relationships of  the  visual  factor  with  other  basic  design 
factors  and  with  lighting  different  size  areas  as  adjustments 
are  made  for  accommodating  individuals  and  various  size 
groups  in  the  home  economics  program.  He  takes  into  account 
in  design  the  fact  that  geometry  of  light  sources  changes 
when  walls  are  moved.  He  works  with  climate  and  acoustical 
engineers  since  loads  produced  by  lighting  systems  may  cre- 
ate overall  building  design  problems.  He  also  collaborates 
with  the  architect,  the  school  administrators,  and  school 
boards  on  a lighting  system  which  contributes  to  the  pleasant- 
ness of  space  and  general  aesthetic  tone  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics department. 

Home  economics  teachers,  in  general,  prefer  some  natural 
daylight  in  the  classroom  because  they  work  with  such  prob- 
lems as  color  in  relation  to  people  and  the  home.  Large  areas 
of  glass,  however,  may  cause  glare  and  consume  wall  space 
needed  for  storage,  display,  and  other  work  areas.  Windows 
can  be  potentially  a great  source  of  discomfort  because  of 
glare.  The  balance  of  brightness  is  sometimes  upset  from 
reflected  sunlight  on  bright  wall  areas  of  adjacent  buildings. 
Three  of  the  most  popular  methods  of  shielding  from  glare 


Suggestions  for  control  of  light  at  windows. 
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(excessive  high  brightness)  are  window  shades^  Venetian 
blinds^  and  draw  curtains.  Other  methods  are  fixed  and  ad- 
justable louvers  and  low  i^ansmission  glass. 

The  portion  of  a window  in  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment which  is  designed  to  permit  “seeing  out”  should  be  such 
that  the  reflection  of  light  prevents  glare  and  the  colors  of 
objects  seen  through  the  window  are  not  distorted.  Where 
the  exterior  environment  is  of  low  brightness  value  such  as 
a wooded  area^  conventional  clear  glass  may  well  be  used. 
However,  where  there  is  not  satisfactory  brightness  control, 
glass  of  low  transmission  with  a neutral  characteristic 
should  be  used  to  provide  the  required  balance. 

In  designing  home  economics  departments  for  visual  com- 
fort and  efficiency,  consideration  should  be  given  to  finishes 
and  paint  colors.  Ceilings  should  be  finished  with  70  to  90 
percent  reflection  factor  with  flat  white  paint.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  ceiling  as  a light-reflecting  agent  may,  however, 
be  compromised  to  a degree  when  acoustic  materials  are 
applied.  Upper  walls  from  the  ceiling  line  to  the  wainscot 
should  be  finished  with  40  to  60  percent  reflection  factor 
paint  and  lower  walls  40  to  60  percent.  Trim  finishes  may 
vary  in  color  from  the  walls,  but  should  retain  about  the 
same  reflection  factor.  Floor  finishes  in  general  should  have 
from  30  to  50  percent  reflection  factor.  Chalkboards  are  now 
available  with  practical  reflection  factors  from  20  to  25  per- 
cent. When  a conventional  chalkboard  is  used,  convenient 
means,  such  as  sliding  panels,  can  be  available  for  covering 
it  with  lighter  colored  surfaces  when  not  in  use. 
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i^PY*  ^ Laboratoiy  for  teach* 

* ing  foods*  nutrition, 
^mily  health*  man- 
agement* family  fi- 
nance* and  equip- 
ment 

B.  Laboratoiy  for  teach- 
ing child  develop- 
ment,family  relations, 
home  furnishings* 
housing*  and  all  as- 
pects of  clothing 

C.  Child's  bath 

D.  Storage  and  workroom 

E.  Laundiy  area 

F.  Teacher's  workroom 
and  office 
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1.  Bookshelves 

2.  Tote  trays 

3.  Mirror  on  doors 

4.  storage 

5.  Screen 

6.  Teacher's  file 

7.  Counter  with  under- 
neath storage  for 
machines 

8.  Sewing  machines 

9.  Tables  and  chairs  for 
pupils 

10.  Chalkboard*  tack- 
board*  screen*  and 
bookshelves  below 

11.  Couch 

12.  Chair 
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13.  Table 

14.  Sinks  (some  poita- 
bie) 

15.  Teacher's  desk 

IS.  Range  (extends  out 
into  room) 

17.  Refrigerator 

18.  Disposal 

19.  Washer 

20.  Diyer 

21.  Portable  counter 

22.  Counter  and  over- 
hend  storage 

23.  Wall  oven 

24.  Carrels  for  individual 
student  work 

25.  Coffee  table 
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Two  floor  plans  showing 
different  arrangements  of 
space*  equipment,  and 
storage. 
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To  determine  the  aspirations  and  capabilities  of  rural  youth  and  relate  them  to  experience,  background,  and 
occupational  plans  tests.  Inventories,  and  a questionnaire  were  administered  to  165  senior  boys  In  10  high 
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training  planned  after  high  school  were  significantly  related  to  occupational  aspirations,  (2)  Reading  speed, 
age,  race,  reading  comprehension,  and  the  student's  estimate  of  his  ability  for  his  chosen  occupation  were 
significantly  related  to  capabilities,  (3)  Reading  speed,  ascendance,  and  sociability  were  found  to  be 
significantly  related  to  the  discrepancy  between  aspirations  and  capabilities,  and  (4)  wide  discrepancies  were 
found  between  the  occupational  plans  of  the  students  and  the  projected  u.S.  needs  for  1970  in  s<xne  occupational 
categories.  Recommendations  Included,  (1)  inclusion  of  remedial  reading  In  the  curricula,  (2)  development 
of  an  occupational  unit  In  each  department  of  the  high  school,  (3)  establishment  of  guidance  services,  and  (4) 
development  of  special  programs  for  low  capability  students.  QDM) 
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Aspirations  and  Capabilities  of 
Rural  Youth 


By  MAX  F.  JORDAN,  JAMES  F.  GOLDEN, 
and  LLOYD  D.  BENDERS 


Depaximent  of  Agticultural  Economies  and  Rural  Sociology 


The  income  position  of  rural  areas  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  rest  of  the  country  has  improved  little  in  the  recent 
past,  although  it  has  been  a period  of  rapid  technological  change. 
Per  capita  incomes  in  Arkansas  did  gain  relative  to  incomes  in 
the  United  States,  but  not  at  a rate  that  would  bring  them  into 
parity  with  the  United  States  in  the  immediate  future  (28). 

Technology  has  changed  vejy  rapidly  not  only  in  farming 
but  throughout  most  of  the  non-farm  sector.  Brisk  technological 
change  profoundly  affects  the  role  of  future  participants  in  the 
labor  force  in  several  ways.  First,  technical  change  has  been  un- 
evenly distributed,  and  it  is  forcing  a relocation  of  the  labor  force 
spatially  and  among  skills.  Second,  technical  production  changes 
are  reflected  eventually  in  demands  for  different  types  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  market,  and  they  force  conciurent  shifts  in 
]ob  skills.  Third,  technical  change  results  in  greater  productivity 
per  worker.  It  forces  some  workers  to  change  jobs  and  those  re- 
maining in  present  jobs  to  become  more  highly  skilled.  Fourth, 
farm  youth,  usually  with  less  training  and  perhaps  lower  aspira- 
tions, are  thrown  into  a labor  market  for  which  they  are  not 
prepared  because  they  do  not  possess  the  proper  skills. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

Some  years  ago,  the  State  of  Arkansas  began  a concerted 
effort  to  adopt  measures  designed  to  facilitate  economic  growth. 
The  needs  of  the  state  were  described  well  by  the  emergency 
clause  in  Act  404  of  the  1955  Legislatme  establishing  the  Arkansas 
Industrial  Development  Commission  (1): 


^Max  F.  Jortian  and  Lloyd  D.  Bender  are  agricultural  economists,  Economic  Devel- 
opment Division,  BBS,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Aniculture,  stationed  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas, 
and  Columbia,  Missouri,  respectively;  James  F.  Golden  was  formerly  a graduate 
student  in  education,  tTniversity  of  Arkansas. 
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It  has  been  found  . . . that  the  State  of  Arkansas  has  had  heretofore 
an  inadequate  program  for  the  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  State  and  . . . has  been  unable  to  provide  for  its  in- 
habitants sufficient  opportunities  in  agriculture  and  industry,  . . . 
on  account  thereof  the  State  of  Arkansas  has  suffered  great  losses 
of  population  and  a decreasing  standard  of  living  for  its  inhabitants 
. . . unless  such  an  adequate  program  for  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  State  be  immediately  undertaken  the 
State  of  Arkansas  will  suffer  immediate  and  irreparable  further 
loss  in  population  and  industrial  expansion  . . . 

The  difficulty  of  preparing  the  labor  force  in  low-income  farm 
areas  for  non-farm  employment  has  been  compotmded  by  the 
process  of  selective  migration.  At  high  levels  of  national  employ- 
ment, individuals  with  higher  levels  of  aspiration  and  ability 
apparently  migrate  quickly  to  non-farm  jobs.  Therefore,  those 
remaining  on  the  farm  might  be  expected  to  have  relatively  lower 
levels  of  aspiration  or  ability. 

Studies  by  Johnson  (21)  and  by  Pihlblad  and  Gregory  (34) 
support  the  hypothesis  that  migration  of  rural  youth  toward  urban 
areas  tends  to  be  selective  of  the  more  intelligent  and  of  those 
with  superior  capabilities.  Fliegel  (10)  contended  that  there  is  a 
significant  relationship  between  levels  of  aspiration  and  farm 
family  income  from  off-farm  sources  in  areas  where  non-farm 
jobs  are  generally  available.  He  concluded  that  many  members 
of  the  labor  force  with  high  a ii>iration  levels  are  rejecting  farm- 
ing as  an  occupation.  Bishop  v^)  has  argued  that  much  of  the 
low  income  rural  population  has  low  levels  of  aspiration. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  training  improves  the  capabili- 
ties of  individuals  and  promotes  economic  development.  However, 
specific  programs  are  meaningful  only  if  designed  in  relation  to 
existing  and  desixed  levels  of  attainment.  Furthermore,  programs 
can  be  successfully  carried  out  only  if  the  personal  characteristics 
in  question  are  amenable  to  change.  A sufficiently  high  level  of 
motivation  or  aspiration  in  prospective  trainees  is  necessary  to 
cause  them  to  put  aside  other  alternatives  and  devote  themselves 
to  training. 

A critical  need  exists  at  this  time  for  descriptive  studies  to 
provide  guidelines  for  planning  training  programs.  Such  studies 
should  examine  levels  of  aspiration  as  well  as  physic^il  and  intel- 
lectual capabilities  of  the  trainees,  and  should  be  related  to  pres- 
ent and  projected  needs  of  the  labor  market. 

Statement  of  the  Research  Problem 

The  objectives  of  this  study  are:  (1)  To  determine  the  vo- 
cational aspirations  and  capabilities  of  youth  in  selected  areas  of 
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Arkansas  in  relation  to  present  and  projected  needs  of  the  labor 
market;  (2)  To  relate  these  aspirations  and  capabilities  to  the 
experience  backgrounds  of  the  youths  studied;  and  (3)  To  develop 
from  (1)  and  (2)  recommendations  for  education  and  training 
programs  and  occupational  information  services  that  wiU  place 
program  participants  in  occupations  providing  adequate  incomes. 

Tlie  following  questions  werf  addressed  in  this  study: 
(1)  Which  characteristic.-  imder  investigation  are  significantly 
related  to  occupational  aspiration?  (2)  Does  information  readily 
available  from  school  records  contribute  significantly  to  the  pre- 
diction of  occupational  aspirations?  (3)  Does  information  that 
can  be  gathered  by  interview  contribute  significantly  to  the 
prediction  of  occupational  aspirations?  (4)  Does  test  information 
contribute  to  the  prediction  of  occupational  aspirations?  (5)  Which 
variables  are  closely  related  to  capabilities?  (6)  Which  variables 
are  significantly  related  to  the  discrepancy  between  occupational 
aspirations  and  capabilities?  (7)  What  are  the  occupational  plans 
for  the  students  in  this  sample  in  relation  to  present  and  projected 
labor  market  requirements? 


PROCEDURES 


Description  of  the  Sample 

A low  income  area  comprised  of  tvm  predominately  rural 
counties— Little  River  and  Sevier — was  studied.  The  197  senior 
boys  in  the  seven  white  and  three  Negro  secondary  schools  in  the 
two  counties  were  included  in  this  study.  A complete  battery  of 
tests  and  questionnaires  was  administered  to  165  of  these  boys — 
44  Negro  and  121  white  students.*  Two-thirds  of  the  boys  were 
rural  residents  and  half  of  these  rural  residents  were  farm  boys.’ 

Little  River  County,  located  in  the  southwestern  comer  of 
Arkansas,  contains  350,000  acres  (544  square  miles)  of  relatively 
level  land.  Approximately  65  percent  of  the  county  (227,000  acres) 
is  in  a variety  of  hardwood  and  rapidly  growing  pine  timber. 
Nearly  14,000  acres  in  the  western  part  are  predominately  used 
for  beef  cattle  production.  The  remainder  of  the  county  along 
the  Red  River  produces  both  livestock  and  row  crops.  The  county 
seat,  Ashdown,  is  the  trade  center  for  the  county.  A trailer  manur 
facturing  plant,  a garment  factory,  a cement  plant,  some  wood 

■The  questtoftftalre  with  a tabulation  of  responses  is  included  In  App^dix  A. 

•The  other  one-thtro.  classed  as  non-rural,  lived  In  Ashdown  and  DeQueen,  which 
had  populations  of  only  about  3>000  each  and  exhibited  rural  characteristics. 
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industries,  and  a few  smaller  enterprises  comprise  the  industrial 
base. 


Sevier  County  is  located  just  north  of  Inttle  River  County. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Oklahoma.  It  contains  374,000  acres 
(585  square  miles).  Approximately  79  percent  of  the  county 
(295,800  acres)  is  in  hardwood  and  pine  timber.  The  remainder 
of  the  land  is  used  for  pasture,  orchards,  poultry,  and  crop  pro- 
duction. DeQueen  is  the  county  seat  and  trade  center  for  the 
area.  Industrial  facilities  include  timber  processing  plants,  a 
poultry  processing  plant,  and  other  small  industries. 


Both  counties  had  severe  population  losses  from  1940  to  1960 
(46).  Little  River  County  had  a loss  of  48  percent.  The  1960  popu- 
lation was  9,21 1 with  approximately  70  percent  rural  and  31  per- 
c^t  Negro.  Sevier  County  had  a loss  of  33  percent.  The  1960 
population  was  10,156  with  72  percent  rural  and  8 percent  Negro. 
These  losses  were  associated  with  mechanization  of  farming,  in- 
creased holdings  by  large  timber  companies,  lack  of  employment 
opportunities  for  young  people,  and  changes  in  the  type  of  em- 
ployment skills  required  in  the  industry  of  the  area. 


Characteristics  of  the  school  districts  in  the  two  counties  are 
indicated  in  Table  1.  Ashdown,  DeQueen,  Foreman,  and  Horatio 
schools  had  guidance  and  counseling  programs. 


Data  Used  in  the  Study 


The  dependent  variables  for  this  study  are  the  level  of  occu- 
pational aspiration,  the  capabilities  score,  and  the  discrepancy 
between  aspirations  and  capabilities. 


The  vocational  aspirations  of  the  students  were  determined 
through  the  use  of  Haller*s  Occupational  Aspirations  Scale,  OAS 
(16).  The  scale  assigns  a numerical  score,  based  on  prestige 
ratings,  to  occupational  choices.  OAS  scores  indicating  the  in- 
dividuaVs  level  of  occupational  aspiration  may  range  from  0 to  72. 


The  students*  capabilities  were  measured  with  the  General 
Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATE).  The  capability  score  was  derived 
by  considering  together  the  North-Hatt  hierarchy  of  occupations 
as  reflected  in  the  OAS  and  the  GATE.*  Each  occupation  listed  in 
the  OAS  Wjas  given  a minimum  cutoff  score  on  the  relevant  tests 
of  the  GATE.  The  choices  of  relevant  tests  and  cutoff  scores  were 
detemined  by  a panel  of  professional  vocational  counselors  u^ng 
as  guidelines  publications  on  occupational  requirements  (47) . The 


fThe  North-Hatt  score  is  also  called  the  NORC  score<31). 
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Table  1*  Charactemlics  of  fhe  School  Districfs  Included  in  Little  River  and  Sevier  Counties*  1964*65 
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Little  River  County  Sevier  County  State 

average, 

Lockes*  County  per 

Characteristics  Ashdown^  Foreman-  Winthrop  Gillham  Horatio  burg  District^  DeQueen  district 


Area  (square  mites)  1964-6$ 
Number  ol  senior  boys,  1964-65 
Average  dally  attendance,  1964-65 
Enumeration,  1964 
Mills  voted,  1964 
Number  of  classroom  teachers, 
1964^ 

Average  salary  per  classroom 
teacher,  1964^ 

Per  ADA 

Assessed  valuation,  1984 
Local  receipts,  1964-65 
Vocational  aid,  1964-6$ 
Xnstnictional  expense.  1964^5* 
Current  expense,  1964-65 


339 

161 

50 

69 

26 

19 

1,414 

726 

178 

1,601 

897 

212 

45 

46 

45 

62 

37 

10 

$3,880 

$3,862 

$3,802 

$3,301 

$4,404 

$3,910 

$ 122 

$ 168 

$ 158 

$ 4 

$ 7 

$ 8 

$ 9 

$ 3 

$ 251 

% 297 

$ 283 

150 

198 

120 

10 

11 

8 

287 

408 

310 

318 

429 

357 

36 

36 

49 

15 

18 

13 

$4,110 

$3,861 

$4,959 

$4,595 

$3,087 

$4,217 

$ 154 

$ 109 

$ 152 

$ 10 

$ 8 

$ 5 

$ 3 

$ 3 

$ 322 

$ 250 

$ 284 

25 

150 

139 

17 

44 

n*a. 

165 

1,143 

985 

183 

1,136 

1,115 

46 

42 

39 

19 

43 

41 

$4,209 

$4,304 

$4,994 

$1,081 

$3,923 

$3,931 

$ 46 

$ 147 

$ 154 

$ 17 

$ 3 

$ 3 

$ 1 

$ 4 

$ 8 

$ 331 

$ 244 

$ 256 

^Includes  Little  River  County  Training  School, 
includes  Unity  High  School* 

^Sevier  County  High  School. 

^Excludes  teacher  salaries. 

Source:  State  Department  of  Education  Report  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  $8  of  1961  Arkansas  General  Assembly,  State  Dept. 

Bduc.,  Little  Rock,  January,  1965. 
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scores  of  each  student  on  the  relevant  aptitude  test  were  then 
compared  to  the  cutoff  scores  assigned  occupations  within  each 
of  the  eight  OAS  questions.  The  highest  occupation  the  student 
was  capable  of  attaining  in  each  of  the  OAS  questions  was  ascer- 
tained. The  equivalent  OAS  score  for  that  occupation  was  as- 
signed as  the  capability  score  of  the  student  on  that  question.  ITie 
maximum  possible  score  was  9 on  each  of  the  eight  questions. 
Thus  the  capability  and  OAS  scores  were  defined  on  the  same 
scale  and  were  directly  comparable. 

The  discrepancies  between  individuals*  aspirations  and  capa- 
bilities— discrepancy  scores — were  determined  by  subtracting  the 
aspiration  scores  from  the  capability  scores  and  adding  100  to 
eliminate  negative  scores.  For  example,  a student  with  a capa- 
bility score  of  28  and  an  aspiration  score  of  40  would  have  a dis- 
crepancy score  of  88. 

The  independent  variables  are  described  by  the  instruments 
used  to  measure  them.  The  GATB,  used  to  determine  aptitudes 
of  the  individuals  (48),  was  produced  by  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  (ESD)  for  use  in  guiding  persons  seeking  work.  The  ESD 
cooperated  in  administering  the  test.  The  nine  aptitudes  measured 
are  intelligence,  verbal  aptitude*,  numerical  aptitude,  spatial  ap- 
titude, form  perception,  clerical  perception,  motor  coordination, 
finger  dexterity,  and  manual  dexterity. 

The  Kuder  Preference  Record-Vocational-Form  C was  ad- 
ministered to  measure  the  interests  of  the  subjects  (23).  Interests 
are  measured  in  the  following  areas:  outdoor,  mechanical,  com- 
putational, scientific,  persuasive,  artistic,  literary,  musical,  social 
service,  and  clerical. 

The  Guilford-Zunmerman  Temperament  Survey  was  admin- 
istered to  assess  personality  traits  (14).  Traits  assessed  are  gener- 
al activity,  restraint,  ascendance,  sociability,  emotional  stability, 
objectivity,  friendliness,  thoughtfulness,  personal  relations,  and 
masculinity. 

Reading  speed  and  comprehension  were  measured  by  the 
Davis  Reading  Test  (6).  Two  reading  scores  are  derived:  level 
of  comprehension  and  speed  of  comprehension. 

The  Social  Class  Value  Orientation  Inventory  was  adminis- 
tered to  determine  the  middle-class  or  lower-class  orientation  of 
the  student  (43).  It  is  made  up  of  the  following  dimensions:  time 


Werbal  aptitude  has  been  defined  as  the  ability  to  associate  word  meanings  cor- 
rectly andto  weave  ideas  together  and  make  inferences  about  them.  "Verbal  aptitude” 
has  also  been  used  synonymously  with  "reading  comprehension”  (6). 
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orientation,  control  of  destiny,  preservation  of  self,  and  social 
world* 

The  Eural-Urban  Orientation  Inventory  was  administered  to 
determine  the  rural-urban  tendencies  of  the  student  (44)*  This 
instrument  consists  of  the  following  value  and  opinion  statements: 
individual  autonomy  over  actions  and  time-use;  moral  attributes 
in  man’s  work  or  nature;  distinctive  city  characteristics — social 
density,  distance,  and  heterogeneity;  and  institutional  variety  and 
richness* 

Other  data  used  in  this  study  were  obtained  from  school  rec- 
ords and  a questionnaire  adapted  from  one  used  by  Kaller  and 
Miller  giving  background  information  concerning  the  student,  his 
parents,  his  siblings,  and  his  socio-economic  status  (16)*  Data 
from  the  questionnaire  and  school  record  information,  along  with 
test  data,  were  related  in  regression  analysis  (see  Appendix  B)* 
A description  of  these  selected  variables  is  as  follows: 


I 

I 


t 


Age,  to  the  nearest  birthday,  converted  to  age  in  months*  j 

Regular  home  of  student,  whether  with  parents  or  others*  I 

Semesters  of  extra-curricular  activiUes,  in  terms  of  regular,  active  i 'I 

participation  in  recognized  extra-curricular  school  activities.  ■ 

Semesters  of  vocational  subjects,  including  business  education,  Indus-  ] 

trial  arts,  and  vocational  agnculture  subjects  completed  by  the  end  of  the  i \ 

senior  year*  j 

Semesters  of  vocational  apriculture,  completed  by  the  end  of  the  i 

senior  year.  1 

H -C 

Knowledge  of  work  planned,  showing  the  extent  of  the  student’s  ] 

knowledge  about  his  chosen  occupation  and  where  he  received  or  expected  1 

to  receive  that  knowledge*  ] 

Student’s  estimate  of  his  ability^  indicating  the  student’s  perception  \ 

of  his  ability  for  his  chosen  occupation. 

Years  training  and  education  expected,  including  any  type  of  training  ; 

or  education  that  the  student  expected  to  get  after  high  school* 

North-Hatt  score  for  students  planned  occupation,  based  on  the 
North-Hatt  scale*  (Occupations  not  included  on  the  scale  were  given  a I 

score  by  five  persons  based  on  tiie  mean  score  for  the  occupational  | 

classification  and  the  score  for  a similar  occupation  of  the  North-Hatt  i 

scale*)  i 

Where  student  lived,  whether  on  a tirm,  or  in  a village  or  town*  | ] 

Where  student  expected  to  get  help  in  becoming  established  in  his  i ; 

chosen  occupation,  whether  from  parent,  relatives,  others,  or  no  one*  i ^ 

North-Hatt  score  for  father^s  occupation.  The  North-Hatt  score  as-  ^ 

signed  to  the  occupation  of  the  student’s  father  or  guardian*  (Occupations 
not  listed  on  the  scale  were  given  the  same  treatment  as  were  stixdents’ 
occupational  dioices  that  were  not  listed*) 

Mother^s  work,  based  on  work  outside  the  home*  ^ 
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Father^s  education,  based  on  the  number  of  grades  completed  in 
school. 

Mother*s  education,  based  on  the  number  of  grades  completed. 

Parents’  income,  based  on  the  student’s  conception  of  parents’  income 
in  relationship  to  other  families  in  the  area. 

. Importonce  of  job  parents  want  for  son,  based  on  the  student’s  per- 
ception of  his  pwents’  desire. 

family  help  in  securing  editcati&n  and  training,  based  on  the  student’s 
estimate  of  financial  help  from  the  family. 

^ I Number  of  persons  living  in  the  home,  at  the  time  the  information 

I j was  given. 

Father’s  church  otfendance,  at  least  monthly. 

Educational  status  of  eldest  sibling,  including  hi^  school  and  college 
attendance. 

Numher  of  senior  boys,  based  on  the  number  in  the  student’s  school 
at  the  time  the  information  was  secured. 

Race,  classified  as  either  white  or  Negro. 

Grade  point  average,  based  on  seven  semesters  of  credit  in  the  solid 
subjects  (mathematics,  languages,  sciences,  and  social  sciences),  computed 
on  the  basis  of  A equals  4,  B equals  3,  C equals  2,  D equals  1. 

Statistical  Procedure 

A multiple  regression  model  was  used  to  test  the  importance 
of  each  variable  or  each  group  of  variables  under  consideration. 
The  statistical  test  involves  a comparison  of  a full  regression 
model — one  with  a complete  set  of  independent  variables — and 
a restricted  regression  model.  The  restricted  modri  has  only  one 
variable,  or  one  group  of  variables,  excluded  to  see  what  effect 
it  had  on  explanatory  power.  An  appropriate  statistical  procedure 
indicated  significance,  or  lack  of  significance,  of  the  variable  or 
group  dropped.  The  statistical  tests  are  in  Appendix  C,  D,  and  E. 

This  procedure  results  in  a set  of  variables  that  are  signifi- 
cantly  related  to  each  of  the  dependent  variables,  but  are  not 
closely  related  among  themsrives.  Other  variables,  not  discussed 
here,  may  be  highly  associated  with  the  dependent  variable,  but 
their  addition  to  the  set  of  variables  used  here  would  not  add 
greatly  to  the  explanatory  power  of  the  regression  model. 

OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  ANALYSIS 

The  regression  of  occupation  aspiration  scores  on  selected 
variables  and  groups  of  variables  was  used  to  determine  (1)  which 
characteristics  are  related  to  occupational  aspirations,  and 
(2)  whether  the  rdatlonship  between  occupational  aspirations  and 
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groups  of  other  variables  (e.g.,  data  from  school  records,  interview 
data,  and  other  test  data)  is  close  enough  to  use  indirect  methods 
of  estimating  occupational  a^irations. 

Significance  of  Groups  of  Variables 

The  grouping  of  information  available  from  school  records 
(Group  1)  included  grade  point  average,  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, training  in  vocational  subjects,  student  age,  and  number  of 
senior  boys  in  the  school.  The  information  that  could  be  gathered 
by  interviews  (Group  2)  included  the  years  of  education  and 
training  expected,  the  parents*  educational  levels,  the  importance 
of  the  Job  the  parents  wanted  for  their  son,  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  (NORC  or  North-Hatt)  score  for  the  student’s 
planned  occupation  and  for  the  father’s  occupation,  and  the  fath- 
er’s church  attendance. 

The  data  from  the  testing  and  inventory  instruments  were 
subdivided  into  three  groups.  The  individual  aptitude  scores  from 
the  GATE,  the  rural-urban  orientation  scores,  and  the  social  class 
value  orientation  scores  comprised  Group  3.  Group  4 consisted 
of  scores  from  the  Kuder  Vocational  Preference  Scale  on  outdoor, 
mechanical,  computational,  and  scientific  interests.  Scores  from 
the  Guilford-Zhnmerman  Temperament  Survey  on  ascendance, 
sociability,  and  thoughtfulness  traits  comprised  Group  5. 

The  only  groups  significantly  related  to  the  OAS  were  Groups 
3 and  4 (Appendix  C).  Thus,  an  estimation  of  levels  of  occupa- 
tional aspirations  cannot  be  obtained  readily  without  some  testing. 


I 


Significance  of  Indindual  Variables 

To  determine  which  individual  characteristics  imder  investi- 
gation were  significantly  related  to  occupational  aspirations,  each 
variable  was  deleted  singly  from  the  full  model  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  drop  in  R®  was  determined  by  the  F test  (Appendix 
C).  Variables  12  (mechanical  interest),  14  (scientific  interest), 
23  (ascendance),  35  (social  class  value  orientation),  and  38  (num- 
ber of  years  of  education  and  training  expected)  were  significantly 
related  to  the  OAS. 

Mechanical  Interest 

Mechanical  interest,  one  of  the  scales  on  the  Kuder  Interest 
Inventory,  had  a mean  value  of  42  and  a standard  deviation  of 
10.79.  The  mean  score  of  42  ranked  in  the  40th  percentile  on  the 
Kuder  Interest  Inventory  norms.®  Mechanical  interest  had  a nega- 


«The  25th  to  75th  percentile  is  considered  the  average  range  in  ati  Kuder  Interest 
categories. 
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tive  correlation  of  -.365  with  the  OAS.  This  relationship  indicates 
that  if  a person  has  high  mechanical  interest  (prefers  work  with 
machines  and  tools),  he  will  probably  have  low  occupational  as- 
pirations. This  relationship  is  in  the  expected  direction  since  the 
mechanical  trades  are  not  accorded  the  higher  status  of  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  managerial  occupations. 

The  probability  of  obtaining  a certain  aspiration  level  with 
a given  mechanical  interest  score  is  present^  in  Table  2.  For 
example,  of  the  15  students  who  scored  in  the  16  to  27  range  on 
the  mechanical  interest  scale,  27  percent  (4)  scored  in  the  30  to 
44  range  on  the  OAS,  53  percent  (8)  scored  in  the  45  to  59  range, 
and  20  percent  (3)  scored  in  the  60  to  74  range. 


Table  2.  Mechanical  Interest:  Number  and  Percent  of  Students  Scoring 
in  Specified  Score  Groups  the  Mechanical  Interest  and  the 
Occupational  Asfnratunu  Scale 


Occupational  aspirations  scale 


McchanicOl  Interest  scale 

0 

io 

14 

15 

to 

29 

30 

to 

44 

45 

to 

59 

60 

to 

74 

Total 

Number 

16  to  27 

4 

8 

3 

15 

28  to  39 

7 

26 

15 

5 

53 

40  to  51 

10 

36 

14 

1 

61 

52  to  63 

1 

14 

10 

5 

2 

32 

64  to  75 

1 

3 

4 

Total 

"i 

9 

TO 

I2 

11 

Percent^ 

16  to  27 

27 

53 

20 

100 

28  to  39 

13 

49 

28 

10 

100 

40  to  51 

16 

59 

23 

2 

100 

52  to  63 

t 

3 

44 

31 

16 

6 

100 

,64  to  75 

25 

75 

100 

TotOl 

19 

ii 

25 

7 

100 

^Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  percent. 


Scientific  Interest 

Scientific  interest,  also  on  the  Kuder  Interest  Inventory,  had 
a mean  score  of  43  and  a standard  deviation  of  10.38.  TTiisi  mean 
score  ranked  at  the  56th  percentile  on  the  normative  group  of  the 
Kuder  Inventory.  Scientific  interest  had  a correlation  of  .41  with 
the  OAS.  This  indicates  that  persons  having  high  scientific  in- 
terest tend  to  have  high  occupational  aspirations.  Scientific  in- 
terest indicates  that  the  student  likes  to  discover  new  ^cts  and 
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solve  problems.  Occupations  in  this  area  are  usually  in  the  pro- 
fessional and  technical  group.  Since  these  occupations  have  high 
status^  the  scientific  scale  would  be  expected  to  have  a fairly 
high  correlation  with  the  OAS.  The  only  other  interest  scale  that 
had  a significant  positive  correlation  with  the  OAS  was  compu- 
tational (.27). 

The  probability  of  obtaining  a certain  aspiration  level  with 
a given  scientific  interest  score  is  presented  in  Table  3.  For  ex- 
ample, of  the  57  students  who  scored  in  the  28  to  39  range  on  the 
scientific  interest  scale,  28  percent  (16)  scored  in  the  15  to  29 
range  on  the  OAS,  56  percent  (32)  in  the  30  to  44  range,  and  16 
percent  (9)  in  the  45  to  59  range. 


T&ble  3.  Scientifie  Inieiest:  Number  and  Percent  of  Students  Scoring  in 
Specified  Score  Groups  on  the  S^eniific  Interest  and  the 
Occupational  Asinrations  Scale 


Occupational  aspirations  scale 

0 

15 

39 

45 

60 

Total 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Scientific  interest  scale 

14 

29 

44 

59 

74 

Number 

16  to  27 

2 

6 

1 

9 

28  to  3» 

16 

32 

9 

57 

40  to  51 

1 

13 

31 

16 

4 

65 

S2  to  63 

1 

9 

14 

6 

30 

64  to  75 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Total 

32 

TO 

42 

11 

165 

Percent^ 

13  to  27 

22 

67 

11 

100 

28  to  39 

23 

56 

16 

100 

40  to  51 

2 

20 

47 

25 

6 

100 

52  to  63 

3 

30 

47 

20 

100 

64  to  75 

25 

50 

25 

100 

Total 

19 

46 

25 

"7 

^Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  percent. 


Ascendance 

Ascendance,  one  of  the  scales  on  the  Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament  Survey,  concerns  leadership  habits;  speaking  with 
individuals  and  groups,  persuading  others,  being  conspicuous,  self- 
defense,  and  bluffing.  Positive  qualities  in  these  items  would  be 
expected  to  be  related  to  higher  occupational  aspirations  since 
most  of  the  occupations  associated  with  high  aspirations  also  re- 
quire these  positive  qualities. 
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Ascendance  had  a mean  score  of  15  and  a standard  deviation 
of  4.45.  This  ranked  at  the  50th  centile  on  the  norms  of  the 
Guilford-Zimmerman.’  The  correlation  coefficient  (.31)  of  the 
ascendance  with  the  OAS  was  similar  to  the  findings  of  other 
studies,  in  that  personality  variables  had  only  low  and  moderate 
correlations  with  aspirations.  Other  significant  correlations  be- 
tween the  Guilford-Zimmerman  scales  and  the  OAS  were 
thoughtfulness  (.28),  sociability  (.24),  and  general  activity  (.17). 

The  probability  of  obtaining  a certain  aspiration  level  with 
a given  ascendance  score  is  presented  in  Table  4.  For  example, 
of  the  29  persons  who  scored  in  the  6 to  11  range  on  the  ascendance 
scal^  27  percent  (8)  scored  in  the  15  to  29  range  on  the  OAS,  59 
percent  (17)  scored  in  the  30  to  44  range,  and  14  percent  (4)  scored 
in  the  45  to  59  range. 


Table  4.  Ascendance:  Number  and  Percent  of  Students  Scoring  in 
SpedRed  Score  Groups  on  the  Ascendance  and  the 
Occupational  Afoirati<ms  Scale 


Occupational  asj^ations  scale 

0 

15 

30 

45 

60 

Total 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Ascendance  scale 

14 

29 

44 

59 

74 

Number 

0 to  5 

1 

I 

1 

1 

4 

6 to  11 

8 

17 

4 

29 

12  to  17 

18 

38 

18 

3 

77 

18  to  23 

5 

23 

17 

7 

52 

24  to  30 

2 

1 

3 

Total 

"l 

TO 

n 

~165 

Percent^ 

0 to  5 

25 

25 

25 

25 

100 

6 to  11 

27 

59 

14 

100 

12  to  17 

23 

50 

23 

4 

100 

18  .to  23 

10 

44 

33 

13 

100 

24  to  30 

07 

33 

100 

Total 

1 

19 

ii 

25 

7 

100 

^Percentages  are  minded  to  the  nearest  whole  percent. 


Sodal-Class  Value  Orientation 

The  SCVO  was  designed  to  distinguish  between  middle-class 
and  lower-class  orientation.  Higher  scores  indicate  middle-class 
orientation;  lower  scores  indicate  lower-class  orientation.  SCVO 
had  a corr^tion  coefficient  of  .40  with  the  C * S.  This  coefficient 


50th  centile  is  about  average  for  the  norm  group. 
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would  be  expected  to  be  .40  or  higher  since  other  studies  have 
shown  that  socio-economic  levels  are  related  to  occupational  as- 
pirations, in  that  the  higher  the  socio-economic  level  the  higher 
the  aspiration  level  (8).  Students  of  lower  socio-economic  level 
desire  to  get  ahead  but  at  lower  levels  than  do  students  of  higher 
socio-economic  level. 

The  probability  of  obtaining  a certain  aspiration  level  with 
a given  SCVO  score  is  presented  in  Table  5.  For  example,  of  the 
13  students  who  scored  in  the  22  to  25  range  on  the  SCVO,  54 
percent  (7)  scored  in  the  15  to  29  range  on  the  OAS,  and  46 
percent  (6)  scored  in  the  30  to  44  range. 


Table  5.  Social  Class  Value  Orientation:  Number  and  Percent  ol 
Students  Scoring  in  Specified  Score  Groups  on  the  Social  Class  Value 
Orientation  and  the  Occupational  Aspirations  Scale 


Occupational  aspirations  scale 

0 

15 

30 

45 

60 

Total 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Social  class  value  orientation  scale 

14 

29 

44 

59 

74 

Number 

14  to  17 

1 

1 

18  to  21 

1 

3 

4 

22  to  25 

7 

G 

13 

26  to  29 

1 

18 

48 

22 

3 

92 

30  to  33 

5 

22 

20 

8 

55 

Total 

'I 

79 

n 

*165 

Percent’ 

14  to  17 

100 

100 

18  to  21 

2$ 

75 

100 

22  to  2$ 

54 

46 

100 

26  to  29 

1 

20 

52 

24 

3 

100 

30  to  33 

9 

40 

36 

15 

100 

Total 

"l 

19 

2$ 

7 

100 

’Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  percent* 


Years  Education  and  Training  Expected 

The  number  of  years  of  education  and  training  expected  after 
1 .igh  school  would  be  expected  to  be  a good  predictor  of  the  OAS 
since  the  OAS  is  based  on  the  North-Hatt  scale,  which  is  a pres- 
tige scale.  Usually  the  higher  the  prestige  of  an  occupation,  the 
higher  the  educational  requirements.  The  mean  value  of  this 
variable  indicated  that  these  students  expected  between  2 and  3 
years  of  further  education  and  training  after  high  school.  Great 
emphasis  on  educational  requirements  may  not  be  viewed  real- 
istically by  the  high  school  senior.  Werner  and  Murray  (51) 
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found  that  parents  as  well  as  their  children  want  high  status  jobs 
for  the  children;  therefore,  the  children  enroll  in  the  college 
preparatory  curriculum  in  high  school. 

The  number  of  years  of  education  and  training  expected  had 
■ a correlation  coefficient  of  .47  with  the  OAS.  This  relationship 

I would  be  expecteij  since  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  need 

for  education  for  higher-status  jobs.  Haller'  and  Miller  reported 
a correlation  of  .64  between  the  OAS  and  years  of  college  pkmied 
(16).  Sewell  and  others  reported  a correlation  of  .52  between  the 
level  of  occupational  aspiration  and  the  years  completed  in  col- 
lege 7 years  later  (16). 

The  probability  of  obtaining  a certain  aspiration  level  with 
a given  number  of  years  of  education  and  training  expected  is 
presented  in  Table  6.  For  example,  of  the  30  students  who  ex- 
pected two  years  of  education  and  training,  30  percent  (9)  scored 
in  the  15  to  29  range  on  the  OAS,  57  percent  (17)  scored  in  the 
30  to  44  range,  10  percent  (3)  scored  in  the  45  to  59  range,  and  3 
percent  (1)  scored  in  the  60  to  74  range. 


Table  6.  Additional  Education  or  Training  Expected:  Number  and 
Percent  of  Students  Expecting  a Certain  Number  of  Years  of  Education 

or  Training  After  High  Schoob  and  Scoring  in  Specified  Groups  on  the 

Occupational  Aspirations  Sc^e 


!r 


& 

c 

1 


Occupational  aspirations  scale 

0 

15 

30 

45 

60 

Tbtal 

Years  of  education  and  training 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

expected  after  high  school 

14 

29 

44 

59 

74 

Number 

No  response 

1 

2 

3 

None 

8 

8 

2 

18 

Less  than  1 year 

3 

3 

6 

1 year 

2 

5 

1 

8 

2 years 

9 

17 

3 

1 

30 

3 years 

3 

3 

4 years 

1 

8 

34 

24 

1 

66 

5 years  or  above 

3 

7 

12 

9 

31 

Total 

n 

79 

42 

H 

165 

Percent* 

No  response 

33 

67 

100 

None 

44 

11 

100 

Less  than  1 year 

50 

50 

100 

1 year 

25 

63 

12 

100 

2 years 

30 

57 

10 

3 

100 

3 years 

100 

100 

4 years 

2 

9 

51 

36 

2 

100 

5 years  or  above 

10 

22 

39 

29 

100 

Total 

"T 

19 

25 

"7 

100 

I 


^Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  percent. 
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^ Summary 

This  section  has  presented  the  results  of  the  regression  of 
the  OAS  on  selected  variables  and  their  relationship  to  the  OAS. 

» The  following  variables  were  significantly  related  to  occupational 

I aspirations:  mechanical  interest,  scientific  interest,  ascendance, 

social  class  value  orientation,  and  years  of  education  and  training 
expected. 

Variables  that  could  he  obtained  easilv  from  school  records 

W 

i were  not  significantly  related  to  occupational  aspirations. 

With  the  exception  of  information  on  education  and  training 
desires,  variables  that  could  be  gathered  easily  by  interview  were 
not  si^iificantly  related  to  occupational  aspirations. 

Testing  and  inventory  instruments  that  produced  information 
S significantly  related  to  occupational  aspirations  were:  Kuder 

Preference  Record-Vocational  (mechanical  and  scientific  Interest 
were  the  scales  that  were  significant),  Guilford-Zimmerman  Tem- 
[ perament  Survey  (ascendance  was  the  significant  scale),  and  the 

' social  class  value  orientation  inventory. 


CAPABILITIES  ANALYSIS 

The  regression  of  capability  scores  on  selected  variables  and 
groups  of  variables  in  full  and  subsequent  r^tricted  models  was 
used  to  determine  which  characteristics  (variables)  are  related  to 
capability  scores,  and  which  groups  of  variables  are  related  to 
capability  scores. 

Significance  of  Groups  of  Variables 

I Before  tests  of  significance  were  completed,  variables  were 

grouped  according  to  the  test  data  and  variables  concerning  fam- 
ily, self,  and  occupation  (see  Appendix  B).  The  test  data  were 
divided  into  three  groups:  Group  1,  the  Kuder  Inventory  Group 
included  Variables  11  to  20,*  Group  2,  the  Guilford-Zimmerman 
Group  included  variables  21  to  30;  and  Group  3,  the  Davis  Reading 
Test  Group  included  variables  31  and  32.  The  Family  Group 
(Group  4)  included  variables  39  to  43,  47,  55  to  71,  and  84  to  87. 

} A further  subdiviaon  of  this  group,  the  Home  Group  (Group  5), 

included  variables  40,  42,  47,  55  to  60,  and  68  to  71.  The  Self 
Group  (Group  6)  included  variables  33,  36,  38,  48,  51,  52,  and  78 
to  83.  The  Occupations  Group  (Group  7)  includ^  variables  37, 
44  to  46,  53,  and  72  to  77. 
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Each  group  of  variables  was  dropped  from  the  full  model  in 
order  to  determine  which  groups  were  significantly  related  to 
capabilities.  Group  3 was  significant  at  the  5 percent  level  (see 
Appendix  D) ; Groups  2 and  6 were  significant  at  the  10  percent 
level. 


Significance  of  Individual  Variables 

Each  variable  was  dropped  singly  to  determine  which  indi-  ; 

vidual  variables  were  significantly  related  toe  capabilities.  Vari- 
ables 32  (reading  speed),  51  (age)  and  88-89  (race)  were  sig-  ; 

nificant  at  the  5 percent  level  (see  Appendix  D);  variables  31  I 

(reading  comprehension)  and  78  to  83  (student’s  estimate  of  his  | 

ability  for  his  chosen  occupation)  were  significant  at  the  10  per-  1 

cent  level.  ^ 

Reading  Comprehension  ^ 

Reading  comprehension,  as  measured  by  the  Davis  Reading 
Test,  was  not  significant  at  the  5 percent  level  (it  was  at  the  10 
percent  level);  however  this  variable  was  included  in  the  final 
model  because  the  score  is  secured  at  the  same  time  that  reading 
speed  is  determined.  Reading  comprehension  had  a mean  score  | 

of  12  and  a ."tandard  deviation  of  8.14.  The  score  of  12  had  a I 

percentile  rank  of  29  on  the  Davis  Reading  Test  norms,  which  , 

would  indicate  that  the  reading  comprehension  of  this  group  ; 

i 

i 

Table  7.  Reading  Comprehension;  Number  and  Percent  of  Students  i 

Scot  ig  in  SpedRed  Score  Groups  on  Uie  Reading  Comprehendon  Test  | 

and  Uie  Capability  Index  | 

I 


Capability  index  score 


0 

15 

30 

45 

60 

Total 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Reading  comprehension  score 

14 

29 

44 

59 

74 

'' 

Number 

0 to  8 

53 

8 

1 

62 

9 to  17 

23 

25 

8 2 

58 

18  to  26 

4 

19 

7 3 

4 

37 

27  to  35 

4 

2 

2 

8 

Total 

80 

56 

18  5 

"iffi 

Percent' 

0 to  8 

85 

13 

2 

100 

9 to  17 

40 

43 

14  3 

100 

18  to  26 

11 

51 

19  8 

11 

100 

27  to  35 

50 

25 

25 

100 

Total 

48 

H ~3 

4 

"loo 

^Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  percent. 
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was  considerably  below  average  for  senior  boys.  Beading  com- 
prehension had  a correlation  of  ^87  with  the  capabilities  score. 
This  variable  had  a high  correlation  (.92)  with  reading  speed  and 
a moderate  correlation  (.45)  with  grade  point  average. 

The  probability  of  obtaining  a certain  capability  score  with 
a given  reading  comprehension  score  is  presented  in  Table  7.  For 
example,  of  the  62  students  who  scored  in  the  0 to  8 range  on  the 
reading  comprehension  scale,  85  percent  (53)  scored  in  the  0 to  14 
range  on  the  capability  index,  13  percent  (8)  scored  in  the  15  to 
29  range,  and  2 percent  (1)  scored  in  the  30  to  44  range. 

Beading  Speed 

Beading  speed,  as  measured  by  the  Davis  Beading  Test,  had 
a mean  score  of  18  and  a standard  deviation  of  14.12.  A score  of 
18  ranks  at  the  36th  percentile  on  normative  data  for  this  test. 
This  indicates  that  the  reading  speed,  like  reading  comprehension, 
was  below  average  for  senior  boys. 

Heading  speed  had  a correlation  of  .79  with  the  capabilities 
score.  This  indicates  that  as  reading  speed  increases,  the  capa- 
bilities score  increases  also.  Beading  speed  had  a lower  correla- 
tion with  giade  point  average  (.47),  years  of  education  and  train- 
ing (.38),  and  social-class  value  orientation  inventory  (.36). 


Table  8.  Reading  Speed:  Number  and  Percent  of  Students  Scoring  in 
Sp^dried  Score  Groups  on  the  Reading  Speed  Test  and  on  the 

CapabDitv  Index 


Capability  index  score 


0 

15 

30 

45 

GO 

Total 

to 

to 

to 

1o 

to 

Beading  speed  score 

14 

29 

44 

74 

Number 


0 to  14 

62 

14 

1 

77 

15  to  29 

16 

28 

8 1 

54 

30  to  44 

2 

12 

9 3 

26 

45  to  59 

1 

1 

5 

7 

GO  to  74 

75  to  80 

1 

1 

Total 

56 

18  5 

6 

Percent' 

0 to  14 

81 

18 

1 

100 

15  to  29 

2$ 

54 

15  2 

100 

30  to  44 

8 

46 

35  11 

100 

45  to  ^ 

14 

14 

72 

100 

GO  to  74 

75  to  80 

100 

100 

Total 

• 48 

U 

n "3 

4 

loo 

^Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  percent. 
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The  probability  of  obtaining  a certain  capability  score  with 
i a given  reading  speed  score  is  presented  in  Table  8.  For  example, 

of  the  77  students  who  scored  in  the  0 to  14  range  on  the  reading 
speed  test,  81  percent  (62)  scored  in  the  0 to  14  range  on  the 
; capability  index,  18  percent  (14)  scored  in  the  15  to  29  range, 

[ and  1 percent  (1)  scored  in  the  30  to  44  range. 

t 

Student’s  Estimate  of  His  Ability 

The  student’s  estimate  of  his  ability  for  his  chosen  occupation 
[ was  a discrete  variable  with  the  following  categories  and  corre- 

; lations  with  capabilities: 


No  choice 

—.145 

Below  average 

—.014 

Somewhat  below  average 

—.094 

Average 

—.201 

Somewhat  above  average 

.345 

Very  much  above  average 

—.072 

This  would  indicate  that  a person  who  feels  that  he  is  somewhat 
above  average  in  ability  for  his  chosen  occupation  has  a better 
understanding  of  his  capabilities  than  one  who  places  himself  in 
the  other  categories  indicated.  It  is  likely  that  the  person  who 
feels  he  is  just  average  in  ability  for  his  chosen  occupation  does 


Table  9.  Student's  Estimate  of  His  Ability:  Number  and  Percent  of 
Students  According  to  Th^  Estimate  of  Their  AbiHty  for  Their 
Chosen  Occupation  and  Thdr  Score  on  the  Capability  Index 


Students*  estimate  of  their 
ability  lor  chosen  occupations 

0 

to 

14 

15 

to 

2d 

Capability  index  score 

30  45  6Q 

to  to  to 

44  59  74 

Total 

1 

f 

J 

Number 

No  response 

12 

11 

1 

24 

Very  much  below  average 

1 

1 

Somewhat  below  average 

4 

1 

5 

i 

Average 

27 

14 

6 

47 

Somewhat  above  average 

33 

27 

11  5 

6 

32 

y 

Very  much  above  average 

4 

2 

6 

Total 

30 

56 

la  5 

6 

165 

Percent! 

No  response 

50 

46 

4 

100 

Very  much  below  average 

100 

100 

Somewhat  below  average 

30 

20 

100 

Average 

57 

30 

13 

100 

^mewhat  above  average 

40 

33 

14  6 

7 

100 

Very  much  above  average 

67 

33 

100 

1 

Total 

34 

n "i 

4 

"lOO 

1 

’Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  percent. 
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\ not  have  the  proper  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  occupation 

[ nor  of  his  ability  for  it. 

I 

I The  probability  of  obtaining  a certain  score  on  the  capability 

i index  with  a given  estimate  of  the  student’s  ability  for  his  chosen 

occupation  is  presented  in  Table  9.  For  example,  of  the  47  stu- 
dents who  estimated  their  ability  as  average,  57  percent  (27) 
scored  in  the  0 to  14  range  on  the  capability  index,  30  percent  (14) 
scored  in  the  15  to  29  range,  and  13  percent  (6)  scored  in  the  30 
to  44  range. 

Age 

Age  in  months  had  a mean  of  218  (18.16  years)  and  a stand- 
ard deviation  of  7.^.  This  variable  had  a correlation  of  — .31 
with  the  capabilities  score.  This  would  indicate  that  a person 
I who  is  above  the  average  age  for  his  class  would  have  lower 

f capabilities  according  to  this  capabilities  index.  However,  since 

this  relationship  is  not  strong  it  may  indicate  that  other  factors 
t are  involved  such  as  promotional  policies  of  the  school,  attendance 

^ of  the  stu  lent,  and  demands  upon  the  student. 

i The  probability  of  obtaining  a certain  capability  level  with 

I a given  age  is  presented  in  Table  10.  For  example,  of  the  104 

* students  who  were  in  the  215  to  234  months  range,  53  percent 

(55)  scored  in  the  0 to  14  range  on  the  capability  index,  31  per- 
cent (32)  scored  in  the  15  to  29  range,  10  percent  (11)  scored  in 
the  30  to  44  range,  2 percent  (2)  scored  in  the  45  to  59  range,  and 
I 4 percent  (4)  scored  in  the  60  to  74  range. 


Table  10.  Age;  Number  and  Percent  of  Students  of  Certain  Age  Groups 
I (in  Months)  Scoxii^  in  Speinfied  Groups  on  the  Capability  Index 


Capability  index  score 


\ 

0 

15 

30 

45 

GO 

Totaa 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Age  (months) 

14 

29 

44 

59 

74 

Number 

175  to  194 

1 

1 

195  to  214 

22 

23 

7 

3 

2 

57 

[ 

215  to  234 

55 

32 

11 

2 

4 

104 

235  to  254 

3 

3 

Total 

io 

18 

*5 

G 

Percent^ 

>' 

175  to  194 

100 

100 

195  to  214 

33 

40 

12 

5 

4 

100 

1 

215  to  234 

53 

31 

10 

2 

4 

100 

235  to  254 

100 

100 

Total 

34 

n 

3 

4 

100 

[ ^Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  percent. 
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Race 

Tumin  (45)  reported  that  three  conditions  had  to  be  met 
before  claims  could  be  made  concerning  racial  differences  in  in- 
telligence. These  conditions  are: 

1.  The  distinctive  genetic  or  “racial**  homogeneity  of  the  Negro 
aoup  being  tested,  as  well  as  that  of  the  white  group  being  tested,  must 
be  demonstrated,  not  assumed. 

2.  The  social  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  Negroes  and  whites 
being  tested  or  otherwise  being  measured  must  be  fully  equal. 

3.  Adequate  tests  of  native  intelligence  and  other  mental  and 
psychological  capacities,  with  proven  reliability  and  validity,  must  be 
used. 

Since  none  of  these  conditions  were  met  in  this  study,  no 
effort  is  made  here  to  measure  racial  differences  in  intelligence 
or  capabilities.  In  fact  the  relative  capability  scores  in  this  study 
probably  point  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  these  three  conditions 
among  the  racial  groups. 

The  probability  of  obtaining  a certain  capability  score  with 
either  the  white  or  Negro  student  is  presented  in  Table  11.  For 
example,  of  the  44  Negro  students,  89  percent  (39)  scored  in  the 
0 to  14  range  on  the  capability  index,  9 percent  (4)  scored  in  the 
15  to  29  range,  and  2 percent  (1)  scored  in  the  30  to  44  range. 


Table  11.  Race:  Number  snd  Percent  of  Students  of  the  White  and 
Negro  Races  Scoring  in  Specified  Groups  on  the  CapaHlity  Index 


Capability  index  score 


Race 

0 

to 

14 

19 

to 

29 

30 

to 

44 

49 

to 

59 

60 

to 

74 

Total 

Number 

White 

41 

17 

5 

6 

121 

Kegro 

39 

4 

1 

44 

Total 

89 

56 

18 

~5 

6 

165 

Percent' 

White 

34 

43 

14 

4 

9 

100 

Negro 

89 

9 

2 

100 

Total 

34 

11 

3 

"4 

100 

^Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  percents 


Summary 

This  section  has  presented  the  results  of  the  regression  of  the 
capability  scores  on  selected  variables.  The  following  variables 
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were  found  significantly  related  to  capability  score:  reading 
speed,  student’s  estimate  of  his  ability  for  his  chosen  occupation, 
age,  and  race.  Thje  following  groups  of  variables  were  found  sig* 
nif leant:  the  Guilford>Zimmerman  Group,  the  Davis  Reading 
Group,  and  the  Self  Group, 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DISCREPANCY  BETWEEN 
ASPIRATIONS  AND  CAPABIUTIES,  AND 
RELATIONSHIP  OF  STUDENTS^  PLANS  TO 
LABOR  MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 


Discrepancy  Scores 

As  indicated  previously,  the  differences  between  aspirations 
and  capabilities  of  the  youths  were  expressed  as  discrepancy 
scores.  These  discrepancy  scores  were  computed  by  subtracting 
the  aspiration  scores  from  the  respective  capability  scores  and 
adding  100  to  the  result,  thus  eliminating  negative  scores.  Stu- 
dents with  discrepancy  scores  under  100  appear  to  be  over- 
aspiring relative  to  their  capabilities  while  those  with  scores  over 
100  appear  to  under-aspire.  The  regression  of  these  discrepancy 
scores  on  the  variably  under  investigation  was  used  to  determine 
which  variables  are  related  to  the  discrepancy  scores,  and  which 
groups  of  variables  are  related  to  the  discrepancy  scores. 

Significance  of  Groups  of  Variables 

The  groupings  of  variables  used  in  the  discrepancy  analysis 
were  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  capabilities  analysis  (see  page 
17).  Each  group  of  variables  was  dropped  from  the  full  model  in 
order  to  determine  which  groups  were  significantly  related  to 
the  discrepancy  score.  The  Davis  Reading  Group,  which  included 
both  speed  and  comprdiension  scores,  was  significant  at  the  5 
percent  level  (see  Appendix  E). 

SigniHcance  of  Individual  Variables 

Each  variable  was  dropped  singly  to  determine  which  varia- 
bles are  significantly  related  to  the  discrepancy  scores.  Variable 
32  (reading  speed)  was  significantly  related  at  the  5 percent  level 
(see  Appendix  E).  Variables  23  (ascendance)  and  24  (sociability) 
were  significantly  related  at  the  10  percent  level. 
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Reading  Speed 

Reading  speed,  one  of  the  scales  of  the  Davis  Heading  Test, 
was  the  only  variable  significantly  related  to  the  discrepancy 
score  at  the  5 percent  level.  Heading  speed  had  a correlation  of 
.48  with  the  discrepancy  score.  This  relationship  indicates  that 
students  with  low  reading  scores  tend  to  have  low  discrepancy 
scores — tend  to  over-aspire  considerably  for  current  capabilities. 
Students  with  hi^  reading  scores  tend  to  have  high  discrepancy 
scores — scores  above  100  indicate  capabilities  higher  than  aspira- 
tions. 

The  probability  of  obtaining  a certain  discrepancy  score  with 
a given  reading  speed  score  is  presented  in  Table  12.  Of  the  26 
students  who  scored  in  the  30  to  44  range  on  the  reading  speed 
test,  16  percent  (4)  scored  in  the  55  to  69  range  on  the  discrepancy 
index,  which  indicates  that  capabilities  are  considerably  lower 
than  aspirations;  38  percent  (10)  scored  in  the  70  to  84  range  on 
the  discrepancy  index,  indicating  that  capabilities  are  somewhat 
lower  than  aspirations;  38  percent  (10)  scored  in  the  85  to  99 
range,  which  indicates  capabilities  are  lower,  but  not  significantly 
lower,  than  aspirations,  and  8 percent  (2)  scored  in  the  100  to 
114  range,  indicating  that  capabilities  are  higher,  but  not  signifi- 
cantly higher,  than  aspirations. 


Table  12.  Reading  Speed  and  Discrepancy  Score:  Number  and  Percent 
of  Students  Scoring  in  Specified  Groups  on  the  Reading  Speed  Test 
with  Thw  Discrepancy  Scores 


Number 

4 

0 to  14 

7 

26 

37 

6 

1 

77 

15  to  29-  . 

2 

6 

23 

IS 

5 

54 

f 

1 30  to  44 

4 

10 

10 

2 

26 

45  to  59 
GO  to  74 

1 

1 

5 

7 

75  to  80 

1 

1 

Total 

*9 

36 

71 

34 

10 

5 

165 

, 

Percent^ 

\ i 

1 OtD  14 

, 9 

34 

48 

S 

1 

100 

i 15  to  29 

4 

11 

43 

33 

9 

100 

* i 

30  to  44 

16 

38 

36 

6 

100 

1 ? 

^ 45  to  59 

i 60  to  74 

14 

14 

100 

72 

100 

r 1 

\ j 

1 j 

1 75  to  80 

100 

1 Total 

*5 

2Z 

a 

6 

3 

~ioo 

\ 1 

1 } 

^Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  percent. 
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Ascendance 

Ascendance,  one  of  the  scales  on  the  Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament  Survey,  was  discussed  previously  under  Occupa- 
tional Aspirations  Analysis.  This  variable  was  negatively  corre- 
lated with  the  discrepancy  score. 

The  probability  of  obtaining  a certain  discrepancy  score  with 
a given  ascendance  score  is  presented  in  Table  13.  Of  the  77  stu- 
dents who  scored  in  the  12  to  17  range  on  the  ascendance  scale, 
4 percent  (3)  scored  in  the  40  to  54  range  on  the  discrepancy  index 
indicating  capabilities  much  lower  than  aspirations;  29  percent 
(22)  scored  in  the  55  to  69  range  indicating  capabilities  consid- 
erably lower  than  aspirations;  41  percent  (32)  scored  in  the  70  to 
84  range  which  indicates  capabilities  somewhat  lower  than  aspira- 
tions; 18  percent  (14)  scored  in  the  85  to  99  range  which  indicates 
capabilities  are  lower,  but  not  significantly  lower,  than  aspira- 
tions; 4 percent  (3)  scored  in  the  100  to  114  range,  indicating  that 
capabilities  are  higher,  but  not  significantly  higher,  than  aspira- 
tions; and  4 percent  (3)  scored  in  the  115  to  129  range,  indicating 
capabilities  significantly  higher  than  aspirations. 


Table  13.  Ascc'4ance  and  Discrepancy  Score:  Number  and  Percent  ol 
Students  Scoring  in  Spedfied  Score  Groups  on  the  Ascendance  Scale, 
with  Their  Discrepancy  Scores 


ipercenta^iS  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  percent. 
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Sociability 

Sociability,  another  of  the  scales  on  the  Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament  Survey,  involves  having  many  acquaintances  and 
friends,  entering  into  conversations,  liking  social  activities,  seek- 
ing social  contacts,  and  seeking  limelight  as  opposed  to  the  oppo- 
site of  these  qualities.  Sociability  had  a mean  score  of  19  and  a 
standard  deviation  of  5,68.  The  mean  score  would  rank  at  the 
50th  centile  on  the  norms  of  the  Guilford-Zimmerman,  which  is 
almost  average  for  the  norm  group.  This  variable  was  negatively 
correlated  with  the  discrepancy  score. 

The  probability  of  obtaining  a certain  discrepancy  score  with 
a given  sociability  score  is  presented  in  Table  14.  Of  the  38  stu- 
dents who  scored  in  the  12  to  17  range  on  the  sociability  scale,  3 
percent  (1)  scored  in  the  40  to  54  range  on  the  discrepancy  index 
which  indicates  a wide  discrepancy  between  aspirations  and  cap- 
abilities; 34  percent  (13)  scored  in  the  55  to  69  range,  indicatirg 
capabilities  considerably  lower  than  aspirations;  39  percent  (15) 
scored  in  the  70  to  84  range,  indicating  a smaller  discrepancy;  13 
percent  (5)  scored  in  the  85  to  99  range,  indicating  capabilities 
lower,  but  not  significantly  lower,  than  aspirations;  and  11  percent 
(4)  scored  in  the  100  to  114  range  which  indicates  that  capabilities 
are  higher,  but  not  significantly  higher,  than  aspirations. 

Table  14.  Sodabilily  and  Discrepancy  Score:  Number  and  Percent  of 
Students  Scoring  in  Specified  Score  Groups  on  the  SociabUity  Scalet 
with  Their  Discrepancy  Scores 


Sociability 

score 

Discrepancy  score 

to 

54 

55 

to 

69 

70 

to 

84 

85 

to 

99 

100 

to 

114 

115 

to 

129 

Total 

Number 

0 to  5 

1 

1 

2 

8 to  11 

1 

8 

3 

12 

12  to  17 

1 

13 

15 

5 

4 

38 

18  to  23 

2 

17 

27 

20 

2 

2 

70 

Uto20 

6 

4 

21 

6 

3 

3 

43 

Total 

36 

n 

34 

~10 

5 

"l65 

Percent^ 

0 to  5 

50 

50 

100 

6 to  11 

6 

67 

25 

100 

12  to  17 

3 

34 

33 

13 

11 

100 

18  to  23 

3 

24 

39 

28 

3 

3 

100 

24  to  30 

14 

9 

49 

14 

7 

7 

100 

Total 

"5 

22 

43 

21 

6 

3 

100 

^Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  percent. 
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Relationship  of  the  OAS  and  Capa^  Uty  Score, 
and  the  Discrepancy  Score 

The  relationship  between  the  OAS  and  the  Capability  Score, 
and  the  Discrepancy  Score,  are  presented  in  a scatter  diagram 
(Figure  1).  The  aspiration  level  of  this  sample  appears  to  be 
similar  to  the  findings  of  Haller  and  Miller  (16).  The  OAS  scores 
ranged  from  14  to  68  on  the  72-point  scale  and  had  a mean  score 
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Relationship  between  Capability 
Resulting  Discrepancies 
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of  40  and  standard  deviation  of  12.  The  Lenawee  County  (Michi- 
gan) sample  of  Haller  and  Miller  had  a mean  score  of  36  and  a 
standard  deviation  of  13.  Their  Mason  (Michigan)  sample  had  a 
mean  score  of  37  and  a standard  deviation  of  12.  The  OAS  had 
a correlation  coefficient  of  .41  with  the  capabilities  score.  Litera- 
ture has  indicated  that  aspiration  level  is  positively  associated 
with  intelligence  and  aptitudes.  The  OAS  had  correlations  of  .42 
with  general  intelligence,  .41  with  verbal  aptitude,  and  .40  with 
numerical  aptitude.  However,  these  variables  were  not  signifi- 
cantly related  to  OAS  when  included  in  the  regression  analysis. 


Since  the  capability  score  was  equated  with  the  OAS  score 
and  since  the  mean  capabilities  score,  18,  is  considerably  below 
the  mean  OAS  score,  40,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  aspiration 
level  was  generally  higher  than  the  capability  level,  as  determined 
in  this  study.  This  factor  should  be  considered  in  determining 
further  education  and  training  programs  for  high  school  seniors 
in  this  area.  These  programs  should  concentrate  on . upgrading 
capability  levels. 


] The  discrepancy  score  shown  in  Figure  1 is  the  average  dis- 

j crepancy  score  for  the  frequencies  shown  in  each  cell.  For  ex- 

I ample,  the  cell  frequency  of  14  for  interval  0 to  4 (capability 

score)  and  interval  30  to  34  (OAS)  had  a mean  discrepancy  score 
of  69.  The  discrepancy  score  range  for  the  14  observations  in  this 
cell  was  from  66  to  73.  The  discrepancy  scores  in  the  study  had 
a mean  of  77  and  a standard  deviation  of  15. 

Discrepancy  scores  above  line  AB  indicate  that  capabilities 
are  higher  than  aspirations.  Discrepancy  scores  on  line  AB,  100, 
indicate  no  difference  between  the  OAS  and  capabilities.  Dis- 
crepancy scores  below  line  AB  indicate  that  aspirations  are  higher 
than  capabilities.  Students  with  discrepancy  scores  below  85  (1 
standard  deviation  below  the  no  discrepancy  score  of  100,  line  CD) 
probably  need  counseling  to  help  reduce  the  discrepancy  between 
their  aspirations  and  capabilities.  Students  with  discrepancy 
scores  above  115  (1  standard  deviation  above  the  no  discrepancy 
score  of  100,  line  EF)  also  probably  need  counseling  to  help  bring 
their  aspiration  level  in  line  with  their  capability  level.  Such 
discrepancies  are  most  serious  for  under-aspirants  and  for  those 
over-aspirants  who  planned  no  further  education  or  training  after 
high  school. 

Higher  mean  discrepancy  scores,  which  in  this  study  meant 
more  nearly  congruent  aspirations  and  capabilities,  were  found 
in  the  larger  of  the  study  schools.  The  incidence  of  these  higher 
scores  may  be  attributable  to  the  functioning  of  the  guidance  and 
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counseling  programs  in  these  larger  schools  and  their  more  nearly 
adequate  basic  curricula. 

The  realistic  expression  level  of  the  occupational  aspirations 
might  be  construed  as  more  nearly  approximating  occupational 
expectations  than  the  total  OAS  score,**  The  realistic  subset  (ad- 
justed to  represent  a comparable  scale)  averaged  35  compared 
with  the  OAS  mean  of  40,  The  mean  of  the  discrepancy  scores 
based  on  the  realistic  subset  was  83^  while  that  based  on  the  total 
OAS  scores  was  77. 


Occupational  Plans  in  Relation  to  Present 
and  Projected  Labor  Market  Requirements 


r 

f 
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The  occupational  plans  of  the  students  were  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Census  occupational  classification^  and 
the  percentages  of  students  planning  occupations  in  each  classi- 
fication were  compared  with  the  percentage  of  the  working  pop- 
ulation in  the  U,  S.  employed  in  each  classification  in  1965  and 
with  the  projections  for  1970  (Table  15). 

The  relative  geographic  mobility  of  the  students  warrant  the 
use  of  the  United  States  labor  force  distribution.**  If  regional  data 
were  available  for  19^  and  1970  an  even  wider  discrepancy  be- 


Table  15.  Relationship  of  Student  Occupational  Plans  to  Present  and 
Projected  Labor  Market  Requirements  for  the  United  States 


Occupation 

1965 

student  plans 

1965 

employment^ 

1970* 

projected^ 

Professional,  technical, 

41.8 

and  kindred  workers 

12.3 

13*7 

Managerial 

5.5 

10*1 

10*3 

Clerical 

2A 

15.5 

16.3 

Sales  workers 
Craftsmen^  foremen*  and 

0.6 

6.5 

6*5 

kindred  workers 

12*1 

12.7 

12.0 

Operatives 

3.0 

18.6 

17*5 

Service  workers 

4.8 

12.9 

13.5 

Laborers*  except  farm  and  mine 
Farmers*  farm  managers*  and 

2*4 

5.4 

4.6 

farm  lat>orers 
^Nbne  .reported 

6.7 

20*6 

6.0 

4,8 

‘iFrom  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  ''Manpower  Report  of  the  President 
and  a Report  on  Manpower-  Requirements,  Resources,  Utiliration,  and  Training, " 
March,  196S,  pp.  43  and  165,  S&ice  the  students  anUcipated  an  average  of  nearly  3 
years  of  educaUon  and  training  after  high  school,  the  1970  projections  appropriately 
Indicate  the  likely  job  situation  at  the  tim'*  they  complete  the  anticipated  education 
and  training. 


OAS  score  represents  scores  for  both  idealistic  and  realistic  ejqpression  levels. 


■Ninety  percent  of  the  students  indicated  willingness  to  move  to  another  state  for 
a job  after  training. 
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tween  occupational  plans  and  projected  regional  requirements 
would  be  expected,  particularly  in  the  professional  and  technical 
category  (32). 

Approximately  41.8  percent  of  the  students  in  this  sample 
indicated  plans  for  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  occupa- 
tions. In  1965,  12.3  percent  of  the  working  population  were  em- 
ployed in  this  category.  Projections  for  1970  indicate  that  13.7 
percent  of  the  working  population  may  be  employed  in  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  kindred  occupations.  This  wide  discrepancy 
between  occupational  plans  and  projected  requirements,  like  the 
discrepancy  between  aspirations  and  capabilities,  points  out  the 
need  for  more  realistic  occupational  and  educational  informat'nn 
and  for  increased  guidance  services  to  help  students  choose  their 
careers  in  line  with  expected  requirements.  (The  1965  student 
plans  include  senior  boys  only,  while  1965  emplojunent  and  1970 
projection  figures  include  both  males  and  females  of  working  age.) 

A smaller  percentage  of  students  indicated  plans  for  most 
other  categories  than  the  projected  labor  market  will  require. 
Many  of  the  students  who  chose  professional,  technical,  and  kin- 
dred occupations  will  seek  employment  in  other  classifications. 

Projections  for  managerial  occupations  show  little  change  in 
percentage,  from  10.1  percent  for  1965  to  10.3  percent  for  the  1970 
projection.  This  classification  was  chosen  by  5.5  percent  of  this 
sample. 

Clerical  occupations  will  probably  increase  from  15.5  percent 
for  1965  to  16.3  percent  for  1970.  Clerical  occupations  were  chosen 
by  2.4  percent  of  this  sample.  Since  more  women  than  men  enter 
this  field,  probably  only  a few  students  in  this  sample  will  change 
i m the  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  classification  to 
clerical. 

Only  one  person  in  this  sample  indicated  that  he  had  plans 
for  a sales  career.  The  1970  projections  show  no  expected  increase 
from  6.5  percent  for  1965.  Many  of  the  students  who  chose  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  kindred  occupations  probably  will  become 
established  in  sales  occupations  and  work  toward  management 
positions. 

The  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers  occupation  was 
selected  by  12.1  percent  of  this  sample.  Projections  for  1970  (12.8) 
remain  nearly  the  same  as  the  1965  employment  percentage  (12.7). 

The  operative  category  was  chosen  by  3 percent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  this  sample.  In  1965,  18.6  percent  of  the  working  popu- 
lation were  employed  in  this  category,  and  projections  show  a 
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decline  to  17.5  percent  for  1970.  Persons  with  mechanical  and 
manual  interests  and  abilities  who  do  not  plan  to  finish  college 
may  find  employment  in  the  operative  and  in  the  craftsmen, 
foremen,  and  kindred  groups.  These  groups  usually  involve  vo- 
cational training  and/or  apprenticeships.  Information  concerning 
such  training  programs  should  be  made  available. 

The  laborers  (excluding  farm)  classification  was  chosen  by 
2.4  percent  of  this  sample.  Employment  figures  for  1965  show  | 

that  5.4  percent  of  the  workers  were  employed  in  this  area.  Pro-  j 

jections  indicate  that  4.6  percent  will  be  employed  as  laborers.  < 

Probably  students  with  lower  capabilities  or  aspirations  will  be  | 

competing  for  these  jobs.  Special  training  programs  will  be  { 

needed  to  help  qualify  some  of  these  youths  for  participation  in 
occupational  training  programs.  Special  occupational  materials 
need  to  be  designed  for  persons  with  low  reading  and  aptitude 
levels. 

The  service  workers  classification  was  chosen  by  4.8  percent 
of  this  sample.  There  were  12.9  percent  of  the  working  population 
employed  in  this  category  in  1965,  and  projections  show  a change 
to  13.5  by  1970.  More  students  from  this  sample  probably  will  be 
working  in  this  classification  than  was  indicated. 

The  farmers,  farm  managers,  and  farm  laborers  classification 
was  chosen  by  6.7  percent  of  this  sample.  In  1965,  6.0  percent  of 
the  work  force  was  engaged  in  this  activity.  Projections  show  a 
decline  to  4.8  percent  by  1970. 

About  one-fifth  (20.6  percent)  of  this  sample  had  not  chosen 
their  occupation  when  these  data  were  collected.  The  high  per- 
centage who  chose  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  occupa- 
tions (41.8)  indicates  that  many  of  the  students  will  have  to 
change  their  plans  to  other  occupational  classifications.  More  oc- 
cupational and  educational  counseling  is  needed  to  help  the  stu- 
dents make  these  choices. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  determine  the  aspirations 
and  capabilities  of  rural  youth  in  selected  low-income  counties 
in  Arkansas;  to  relate  aspirations,  capabilities,  and  the  discrepancy 
between  aspirations  and  capabilities  to  the  experience  background 
of  the  youths  studied;  and  to  relate  the  youths’  occupational  plans  i 

to  present  and  projected  laber  market  requirements.  Tests,  in-  \ 

ventories,  and  a questionnaire  were  administered  to  165  senior  :1 

boys  in  the  ten  high  schools  in  Little  River  and  Sevier  Counties.  ] 
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The  following  tests  and  inventories  were  administered: 

Occupational  Aspiration  Scale 
General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
Kuder  Preference  Record- Vocational 
Guilford-Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey 
Social  Class  Value  Orientation  Inventory 
Rural-Urban  Orientation  Inventory 
Davis  Reading  Test 

Background  information  concerning  the  student,  his  parents, 
and  his  siblings  was  obtained  from  school  records  and  a question- 
naire. 

Significant  relationships  between  dependent  and  independent 
variables,  ascertained  through  the  use  of  multiple  linear  regres- 
sion techniques,  were  shown  in  expectancy  tables. 

Conclusions  from  the  study  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Five  variables  were  found  to  be  significantly  related  to 
occupational  aspirations.  These  were  mechanical  interest,  scien- 
tific interest,  ascendance,  social  class  value  orientation,  and  the 
number  of  years  of  education  and  training  planned  after  high 
school. 

2.  The  information  readily  available  from  school  records,  and 
that  which  could  be  readily  gathered  by  interview,  was  not  sig- 
nificantly related  to  occupational  aspirations.  Test  instruments 
providing  information  significantly  related  to  the  OAS  scores 
were  Kuder  Preference  Record-Vocational  (mechanical  and  scien- 
tific interest  scales),  GuUford-Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey 
(ascendance  scale),  and  the  Social  Class  Value  Orientation  In- 
ventory. 

3.  The  level  of  occupational  aspirations  of  the  senior  boys  in 
these  two  low-income  counties  was  similar  to  that  of  similar 
groups  in  high-income,  more  urban  areas  in  Michigan. 

One  implicit  hypothesis  when  the  research  began  was  that 
the  basic  school  curriculum  was  essentially  adequate,  but  should 
be  tailored  to  develop  the  aspirations  of  the  low-income  subjects. 
A more  appropriate  hypothesis  in  light  of  this  study  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  basic  education  is  not  adequate.  While  the  students 
had  aspirations  similar  to  those  of  students  in  other  areas,  their 
reading  skills  were  below  national  norms,  disqualifying  many 
from  having  capability  scores  matching  their  aspirations. 

4.  Five  variables  were  found  to  be  significantly  related  to 
capabilities.  These  were  reading  speed,  age,  and  race  (significant 
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at  the  5 percent  level)  and  reading  comprehension  and  the  stu- 
dent’s estimate  of  his  ability  for  his  chosen  occupation  (signifi- 
cant at  the  10  percent  level). 

The  mean  scores  from  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Pattern  in- 
dicate that  the  students  in  the  study  were  similar  to  the  general 
population  test  norms  for  the  test  except  in  verbal  aptitude  and 
finger  dexterity, 

5,  Reading  speed,  ascendance,  and  sociability  were  found  to 
be  significantly  related  to  the  discrepancy  between  aspirations 
and  capabilities  (ascendance  and  sociability  were  significant  at 
the  10  percent  level). 

There  is  apparently  little  need  for  counseling  and  guidance 
to  upgrade  aspirations.  Approximately  70  percent  (116)  of  the 
students  studied  over-aspired  significantly  for  their  current  cap- 
ability levels.  About  16  percent  of  these  over-aspirants  planned 
little  or  no  further  education  and  training  after  high  school  to 
upgrade  their  capabilities.  Only  13  students  had  capability  scores 
above  aspiration  scores;  for  ordy  4 of  these  was  their  capability 
score  significantly  higher  than  their  respective  aspiration  score, 

6,  The  incidence  of  higher  mean  discrepancy  scores  (in  this 
study  more  nearly  congruent  aspirations  and  capabilities)  in  the 
larger  of  the  schools  may  be  attributable  to  the  functioning  of  the 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  in  these  larger  schools  and 
their  more  nearly  adequate  basic  school  curricula.  However, 
further  investigation  is  needed  to  verify  this  conclusion, 

7,  Wido  discrepancies  were  foimd  between  the  occupational 
plans  of  the  students  and  the  projected  U,  S,  needs  for  1970  in 
some  occupational  categories.  Nearly  42  percent  of  the  students 
chose  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  occupations,  while  the 
projected  need  for  1970  for  these  occupations  is  only  about  14 
percent  of  the  work  force.  Agricultural  occupations  (farmers, 
farm  managers,  and  farm  laborers)  were  chosen  by  a slightly 
greater  proportion  of  the  students  than  the  projected  U,  S,  needs 
would  warrant.  However,  with  one-third  of  the  students  living 
on  farms  and  the  general  prominence  of  agriculture  in  the  region, 
the  plans  may  be  reasonable.  The  studenr;  plans  in  all  other 
occupational  categories  were  below  projected  national  needs  for 
1970. 

8,  Education  and  training  programs  and  occupational  infor- 
mation services  for  placing  participants  in  occupations  providing 
adequate  incomes  should  consider  the  following: 

A,  The  inclusion  of  remedial  and/or  developmental  read- 
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ing  in  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  curricula. 

B.  The  development  of  an  occupational  information  unit 
in  each  department  in  the  high  schools  (for  example,  the  business 
education  department  would  place  special  emphasis  on  the  occu- 
pations available  in  that  field). 

C.  The  establishment  of  guidance  services,  at  least  on  a 
part-time  basis,  for  those  high  schools  without  counselors. 

D.  The  development  of  special  training  programs  for  stu- 
dents with  low  capabilities  in  an  effort  to  qualify  them  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  regular  vocational  training  programs. 

E.  The  collection  and  utilization  of  the  following  test  and 
background  information  in  the  counseling  of  program  participants: 
occupational  aspirations,  mechanical  and  scientific  interests,  as- 
cendance traits,  social  class  value  orientation,  reading  speed,  the 
number  of  years  of  education  and  training  expected  by  the  stu- 
dent after  high  school,  the  student’s  estimate  of  his  ability  for  his 
chosen  occupation,  and  his  age. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Questionnaire  Used  Showing  Number  and  Percent  of  Responses 

Schedule  Number 

THE  OCCUPATIONAL  PLANS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  YOUTH^ 
Student: 

This  survey  is  an  attemi>t  to  get  a better  picture  of  the  problems  you 
young  people  face  in  choosing  your  life's  work  and  the  attitudes  you 
have  toward  these  problems.  By  carefully  filling  out  this  questionnaire 
you  will  help  us  gain  a better  knowledge  of  how  these  problems  look 
from  whe*^  you  stand.  This  information  will  be  of  great  value  in  de- 
veloping counseling,  education,  and  training  programs  for  high  school 
youth.  For  this  reason  we  are  anxious  to  have  you  answer  the  questions 
on  this  form  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 

PLEASE  FOLLOW  THE  DIRECTIONS: 

1.  Read  each  item  carefully.  Answer  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge. 

2.  BE  SURE  TO  ANSWER  EACH  QUESTION.  Where  there  are  brack- 
ets, fill  in  an  “X”.  Be  si^  that  your  “X”  is  squarely  in  the  proper 
bracket  before  your  choice.  Where  only  a space  is  left,  enter  the 
words  or  figures  called  for. 

3.  There  are  several  Questions  which  refer  to  parents.  If  for  any  rea.<x>n 
you  are  not  living  with  your  parents,  answer  for  the  person  who  acts 
as  your  parent  or  guardian. 

4.  If  you  have  any  comment  to  make,  if  you  do  not  understand  any  item, 
if  your  attitudes  differ  from  those  given,  or  if  you  have  problems 
which  we  failed  to  mention,  write  about  them  on  the  margin  close 
to  the  items  near  them  in  meaning. 

I.  ABOUT  MYSELF 

1.  MY  NAME  IS' 

2.  MY  MAILING  ADDRESS  IS: 

3.  THE  NAME  OF  MY  HIGH  SCHOOL  IS: 

4.  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  I HAVE  ATTENDED  THIS  HIGH 

SCHOOL  IS: 

Transferred’  All  4 years’ 

19  11.5  146  88.5 

5.  MY  AGE  (to  the  nearest  birthday)  IS: , 

AND  THE  DATE  OF  MY  BIRTH  WAS ^ 

Month  Day  Year 


iFrom  here  on,  the  first  number  shown  is  the  number  who  responded  in  this  way  to 
the  question,  and  the  second  number  is  the  percent  of  all  responses. 
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6.  I MAKE  MY  REGULAR  HOME  WITH: 

( 

) my  own  parents. 

129 

78.2 

( 

) a parent  and  a step-parent. 

12 

7.3 

( 

) one  parent  only. 

10 

6.1 

( 

) my  grandparents. 

6 

3.6 

( 

) an  uncle  or  aunt. 

5 

3.0 

( 

) other  (specify). 

3 

1.8 

7. 


NUMBER  OF  SEMESTEPS  OF  EXTRA  CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 
IN  WHICH  I HAVE  ACTIVELY  PARTICIPATED  ARE:  (Check  the 


ones  in  which  you  participate  regularly  and  add  to  the  list  if  neces- 
sary.) 1 year  = 2 semesters. 


( ) athletics  ( 
( ) band 
( ) chorus 
( ) library 
( ) 


) National  He  -r  ( 

Society  ( 

) 4-H,  FFA,  or  NFA  ( 

) school  pai^r  ( 

) annual  ( 


) student  council 
) science  club 
) FTA 

) Business  Club 
) 


( 

( 

( 

( ) 


8.  NUMBER  OF  SEMESTERS  OF  Tf:E  FOLLOWING  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS  I HAVE  STUDIED  ARE:  (Add  other  vocational  subjects 
if  necessary.) 

( ) business  education  ( ) music 

( ) vocational  agriculture  ( ) other 

( ) industrial  a."ts 

9.  I LIVE; 


( 

) on  a farm 

55 

33.3 

( 

) in  the  open  country  but  not  on  a farm. 

35 

21.2 

( 

) in  a village  of  under  2,500. 

19 

11.5 

( 

) in  a town  of  2,500-10,000. 

56 

34.0 

10.  OF  ALL  THE  MEN  I KNOW  WELL,  THE  ONE  I ADMIRE  MOST  IS: 

HIS  NAME: 

HIS  OCCUPATION  (job  title): 

HIS  RELATIONSHIP  TO  ME  (friend,  relative,  teacher,  minister,  etc.): 


II.  ABOUT  MY  CHOICE  OF  A LIFE’S  OCCUPATION 

1.  THE  OCCUPATIONS  WHICH  I HAVE  THOUGHT  ABOUT  GOING 
INTO  ARE: 

1 2 

2.  THE  OCCUPATION  THAT  I PLAN  TO  FOLLOW  IS:  (Indicate  a 

particular  type  of  job.) 

3.  AS  TO  MY  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORK  I INTEND  TO  ENTER: 


( ) I have  good  knowledge  because  I have 
worked  at  it. 

( ) I have  good  knowledge  because  I have 
relatives  or  friends  who  work  at  it. 

( ) I have  a general  knowledge,  but  I don’t 
know  much  about  the  details  of  it. 

( ) I don’t  know  much  about  it  yet,  but  I will 
find  out  by  experience  on  the  job. 

( ) I don’t  know  much  about  it  yet,  but  I will 
find  out  when  I go  on  to  school. 

( ) I don’t  know  because  I have  not  yet 
made  a choice. 


34 

20.6 

17 

10.3 

44 

26.7 

15 

9.1 

34 

20.6 

21 

12.7 

-■  I-”' 
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7. 
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FOR  THE  OCCUPATION  I HAVE  CHOSEN  I THINK  MY 
ABILITY  IS: 

( ) very  much  above  the  average. 

) somewhat  above  the  average. 

) just  average. 

) somewhat  below  average. 

) very  much  below  average. 

) T don’t  know  because  I have  not  yet 
made  a choice. 


5.  IN  THE  OCCUPATION  I HAVE  CHOSEN  I CAN  e:!!:PECT  HELP 
IN  GETTING  STARTED; 

( ) from  my  father  or  mother  who  is  in  this 
type  of  work. 

) from  relatives  who  are  in  this  type  of  work. 

) from  friends  who  are  in  this  type  of  work. 

) from  no  one. 

) I don’t  know  because  I have  not  yet 
made  a choice 


6.  IF  I 


6 

3.6 

82 

49.7 

47 

28.5 

5 

3.0 

1 

.6 

24 

14.6 

EXPECT 

HELP 

30 

18.2 

18 

10.9 

44 

26.7 

41 

24.8 

32 

19.4 

AIfY  KIND  OF 

WORK  I WANTED,  MY  CHOICE  WOULD  BE: 


THE  TYPE  OF  WORK  I WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE  DOING  WHEN  I 
AM  30  YEARS  OLD  IS:  


8. 


THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  I PLAN 
TO  GET  AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  IS: 


( 

) none. 

18 

10.9 

( 

) less  than  1 year. 

6 

3.6 

( 

) 1 year. 

8 

4.9 

( 

) 2 years. 

30 

18.2 

( 

) 3 years. 

3 

1.8 

( 

) 4 years. 

66 

40.0 

( 

) 5 years  or  more. 

31 

18.8 

no  response* 

3 

1.8 

9.  I 


WOULD  BE  WILLING  TO  MOVE  TO  ANOTHER  STATE  fother 
than  Texarkana,  Texas)  ASTER  TRAINING  IN  ORDER  TO  GET 
A JOB; 

( ) yes.  150  90.9 

( ) no.  10  6.1 

no  response.  5 3.0 


10. 


THE  NAME  AND  LOCATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  I AM  THINKING 
ABOUT  ATTENDING  ARE: 

Name  of  school  Location  of  school 

1.  

2 


11. 


THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY 
ARE: 

1 

2 


I AM  THINKING  ABOUT  TAKING 


m.  ABOUT  MY  PARENTS 


1. 


MY  FATHER’S  OCCUPATION  IS:  (If  Hving  with  step-father, 

grandfather,  or  other  male,  tell  his  occupation.)  (Specify  toe  kind 
of  work  he  does). 


^0  response  to  questionnaire  statement. 
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2.  MY  MOTHER: 

( ) has  no  job  outside  the  home.  110  6t 

( ) has  a part-time  job  outside  the  home.  16  J 

< ) has  a full-time  job  outside  the  home.  38  2! 

no  response.  1 

HER  JOB  IS: 

3.  IF  FATHER  IS  A FARMER  HE  IS: 

( ) owner  ( ) renter  ( ) laborer 

IF  OWNER.  HOW  MANY  ACRES  DOES  HE  OWN? 

CROPLAND  TOTAL  

IF  RENTER.  HOW  MANY  ACRES  DOES  HE  RENT? 
CROPLAND  TOTAL  

4.  MY  FATHER'S  EDUCATION  CONSISl'FD  OF: 


( 

) 5 grades  or  less. 

23 

13.9 

( 

) 6-8  grades. 

46 

27.9 

( 

) 9-11  grades. 

26 

15.7 

( 

) 12  grades. 

37 

22.4 

( 

) above  12  grades. 

15 

9.1 

( 

) college  degree. 

9 

5.5 

no  response. 

9 

5.5 

WHERE  DID  YOUR  FATHER  LIVE  (mostly)  DURING  THE  FIRST 
FIVE  YEARS  OF  HIS  LIFE? 

< ) on  a farm.  113  68.5 

( Mn  the  open  country  but  not  on  a farm.  15  9.1 

< ) in  a village  of  under  2,500  population.  13  7.9 

< Mn  a town  of  2,500-9,999  population.  3 1.8 

( ) in  a city  of  10,000  to  50,000  poi>ulation.  4 2.4 

( ) in  a city  of  over  50,000  popidation.  0 0 

( M don’t  know.  17  10.3 

MY  MOTHER’S  EDUCATION  CONSISTED  OF: 


( 

) 5 grades  or  less. 

6 

3.6 

( 

) 6-8  grades. 

32 

19.4 

( 

) 9-11  grades. 

39 

23.6 

( 

) 12  grades. 

56 

33.9 

( 

) above  12  grades. 

16 

9.7 

( 

) college  degree. 

8 

4.9 

no  response. 

8 

4.9 

WHERE  DID  YOUR  MOTHER  LIVE  (mostly)  DURING  THE  FIRST 
FIVE  YEARS  OF  HER  LIFE? 

( ) on  a farm.  100  60.6 

( ) in  the  open  country  but  not  on  a farm.  15  9.1 

( ) in  a village  of  tmder  2.500  population.  23  13.9 

( ) in  a town  of  2,500-9,999  population.  7 4.3 

( ) in  a city  of  10,000  to  50,000  population.  3 1.8 

( Mn  a city  of  over  50,000  population.  1 .6 

( ) I don’t  know.  16  9,7 

COMPARED  WITH  THE  INCOME  OF  'THE  FAMILIES  IN  THIS 
AREA,  THE  INCOME  OF  MY  PARENTS  IS: 


( 

) one  of  the  highest  incomes. 

7 

4.2 

( 

) hi^er  than  average 

43 

26.1 

( 

) just  average. 

100 

60.6 

( 

) less  than  average. 

12 

7.3 

( 

) one  of  the  lowest  incomes. 

2 

1.2 

no  rei^onse. 

1 

.6 

IV,  ABOUT  ME  AND  MY  PARENTS 

1.  AS  TO  THE  KIND  OF  JOB  I GO  INTO.  MY  PARENTS: 
( ) want  me  to  have  a very  important  job.  53 


oo^oac;i^co*s»(-^ 


DUTH 

41 

59 

35.8 

25 

15.1 

16 

9.7 

9 

5.5 

3 

1.8 
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( ) want  me  to  have  a job  that  is  quite  a bit  better 
than  most  jobs  around  here. 

( ) want  me  to  have  a job  that  is  a little  bit  better 
than  most  jobs  around  here. 

( ) feel  that  the  job  I take  should  be  as  good  as 
most  jobs  around  here. 

( ) do  not  care  how  good  the  job  I go  into  is. 
no  response. 

AS  TO  ANY  FURTHER  HELP  FROM  MY  FOLKS  IN  GETTING  A 
START  OR  IN  CONTINUING  MY  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL,  MY  PARENTS  WOULD  BE: 

( ) financially  able  to  help  me  a great  deal  34  20.6 

( ) financially  able  to  give  me  some  help.  99  60.0 

( ) financially  able  to  give  me  no  help.  30  18.2 

no  response.  2 1.2 

V.  ABOUT  MY  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS 

BELOW  IS  THE  NAME,  SEX.  AGE,  HIGHEST  GRADE  COMPLET- 
ED IN  SCHOOL,  OCCUPATION,  AND  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE  OF 
MY  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS:  (Start  with  the  oldest  brother  or 
sister  and  include  all  brothers  and  sisters.)  If  in  school  put  “student” 
tmder  occupation.  If  sister  is  married  and  not  working  outside  the 
home,  put  “housewife”. 


Name 


Male  or 
Female 


Age 


Highest 

Grade 


Occupation 


Place  of  Residence 
<town  and  state) 


Educational  i$tatus  of  eldest  sibling 
No  response. 

No  sibling. 

Younger  sibling. 

Older  sibling— didn't  Rnish  high  school 
Older  sibling— completed  high  school 
Older  sibling — attended  college. 

Older  sibling— completed  college. 


7 

14 
41 

5 

51 

32 

15 


4.2 

8.5 

24.9 

3.0 

30.9 
19.4 

9.1 


VI.  ABOUT  MY  HOUSE 


1.  OUR  HOME  IS: 


( ) owned. 

( ) rented. 

no  response. 


143 

20 

2 


86.7 

12.1 

1.2 


2. 

3. 


THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  WHO  UVE  AT  OUR  HOUSE  IS: 
THE  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  IN  OUR  HOUSE  IS; 


5. 


(Do  not  include  basements,  bathrooms,  porches,  closets,  and  halls.) 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  OUR  HOUSE  IS: 

( ) brick. 

( ) tmpainted  frame. 

( ) painted  frame. 

( ) other.  (Specify) 

no  response. 

THE  UGHTING  IN  OUR  HOUSE  IS: 

( ) oil  lamps. 

( ) electric. 


16 

9.7 

18 

10.9 

107 

64.9 

23 

13.9 

1 

.6 

2 

1.2 

163 

98.8 
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( ) gas,  mantel,  or  pressure  lamps. 

( ) other,  (Specify) 

6.  THE  KIND  OF  REFRIGERATOR  WE  HAVE  IS: 

( ) ice,  6 3.6 

( ) gas  or  electric.  158  95,8 

( ) none,  1 ,6 

7.  WE  HAVE  A DEEP  FREEZE  LOCKER  AT  OUR  HOME: 

( ) yes,  93  56,0 

( ) no,  71  43.4 

no  response.  1 .6 

8.  WE  HAVE  RUNNING  WATER  IN  OUR  HOME: 

( ) yes.  126  76.0 

( ) no.  39  24.0 

9.  WE  TAKE  A DAILY  NEWSPAPER: 

( ) yes.  99  60.0 

( ) no.  65  39.4 

no  response.  1 .6 

10.  WE  HAVE  A RADIO: 

( ) yes.  156  94.5 

( ) no,  9 5.5 

11.  WE  HAVE  A TELEVISION  SET: 

( ) yes.  155  93.9 

( ) no.  8 4.9 

no  response.  2 1.2 

12.  WE  HAVE  A CAR  (other  than  a truck): 

( ) yes.  137  83.0 

( ) no.  28  17.0 

13.  WE  HAVE  A TELEPHONE: 

( ) yes.  103  62.4 

( ) no.  62  37.6 

14.  WE  HAVE  A POWER  WASHING  MACHINE: 

( ) yes.  136  82.4 

( ) no.  29  17.6 

15.  MY  FATHER  GOES  TO  CHURCH  AT  LEAST  ONCE  A MONTH: 

( ) yes.  86  52.1 

( ) no.  67  40.6 

no  response,  12  7,3 

16.  MY  MOTHER  GOES  TO  CHURCH  AT  LEAST  ONCE  A MONTH: 

( ) yes.  129  78.2 

( ) no.  34  20.6 

no  response.  2 1,2 

17.  LIST  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  TWO  PEOPLE  (not  your  parents) 
WHO  ^OULD  ALWAYS  KNOW  WHERE  TO  CONTACT  YOU: 

Name  Address 

1 

2 

GO  BACK  AND  CHECK  TO  SEE  IF  YOU  HAVE  ANSWERED  EVERY 

QUESTION.  THANK  YOU 
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APPENDIX  B 

Appendix  Table  1.  Variable  IdenlHicalion 


Variable 

variable 

number 

Identification 

number 

Identification 

t 


1 

' 1 


I i 

' I 

H U 

i ^ 


1.  Occupational  aspiration  scale 

2.  General  intelligence 

3.  Verbal  aptitude 

4.  Numerical  aptitude 

5.  ^atial  perception 

6-  Form  perception 

7-  Clerical  perception 

8 , Motor  coordination 

9.  Finger  dexterity 

10,  Manual  dexterity 

11,  Outdoor  interest 

12,  Mechanical  interest 

13,  Computational  interest 

14,  Scientific  interest 

15,  Persuasive  interest 

16,  Artistic  interest 

17,  Literary  Interest 

18,  Musical  interest 

19,  Social  service 

20,  Clerical  interest 

21,  General  activity 

22,  Rei>traint 

23,  Ascendance 

24,  Sociability 

25,  Emotional  stability 

26,  Objectivity 

27,  Friendliness 

28,  Thoughtfulness 

29,  Personal  relations 

30,  Masculinity 

31,  Heading  comprehension 

32,  Heading  speed 

33,  Grade  point  average 

34,  Rural-urban  orientation  inven-^ 
tory 

35,  Socia!>class  value  orientation 

36,  Number  of  semesters  of  extra 
curriculum  activities 

37,  Where  student  expects  to  get 
help 

38,  Years  education  and  training 
expected 

39,  Father's  education 

40,  Where  father  lived  first  5 years 

41,  Mother's  education 

42,  Where  mother  lived  first  5 
years 

43,  Student's  estimate  of  parent's 
income 

44,  Importance  of  job  parents  want 
for  son 

45,  B^rther  help  for  education  aim 
training 

46,  North-^Hatt  score  student's  oo 
cupation 

47,  Number  of  persons  living  at 
home 

48,  Number  of  semesters  of  voca-* 
ttonal  subjects 


49,  Capabilities  score 

50,  Discrepancy  score 

51,  Age  in  months 

52,  Number  of  semesters  of  voca- 
tional agriculture 

53,  North-Hatt  score  father's  occu- 
pation 

54,  Number  of  senior  boys  in  class 

(55^0)  Regular  home  of  the  student 

55,  Own  parent 

56,  Parent-step  parent 

57,  One  parent  oniy 

58,  Grand  parents 

59,  Uncle  or  aunt 

60,  Other 

(61*67)  Educational  status  of  eldest 
sibling 

61,  No  response 

62,  No  sibling 

63,  Younger  sibling 

64,  Older  sibling  -didn't  finish  high 
school 

65,  Older  sibling— completed  high 
school 

66,  Older  sibling— attended  college 

67,  Older  sibling  — completed  col- 
lege 

(68-71)  W1  ere  student  lives 

68,  On  farm 

69,  In  open  country 

70,  Village  of  under  2,500 

71,  Vmage  of  over  2,500 

(72-77)  Knowledge  of  work  planned 

72,  No  choice 

73,  Learn  in  school 

74,  Learn  on  job 

75,  General  tmowledge — no  details 

76,  Learn  from  friends 

77,  Own  experience 

(78*83)  Student's  estimate  of  ability 
for  job 

78,  No  choice 

79,  Below  average 

30.  Somewhat  below  average 

81.  Average 

82,  Somewhat  above  average 

83.  Very  much  above  average 

(84-37)  Mother's  work  outside  of  home 

84,  No  response 
P5,  No  job 

86,  Part-time  job 

87,  Full-time  job 
(88*39)  Race 

38,  White 
Negro 

(90^2)  Father's  church  attendance 

90,  No  response 

91 , Yes 

92, '^'  No 
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APPENDIX  C 


i 


Appendix  Table  2.  Significance  of  Groups  of  Variables  in  the  Analysis 
of  the  Occupational  Aspirations  Scale 


B®  * 

df  * 

Group 

B 

f,/L 

F 

School  records 

.6197 

5/132 

.912 

Interview 

.6060 

fl/132 

1.164 

GATB  and  inventory 

.5624 

11/132 

2*285* 

Kuder 

.5372 

4/132 

8.541* 

Guilford^Zimmerman 

.6150 

3/132 

2.081 

’ B'  ^multiple  B^  for  restricted  model; 
B 

B^  =(-6324)=muItiple  B^  for  full  model. 

F 

‘ df=degrees  of  freedom;  f„=132. 

* Significant  at  .05  level. 


Appendix  Table  3.  Signiftcance  of  Individual  Variables  in  the  Analysis 
of  the  Occupational  Aspirations  Scale 


Variable 

B®  * 

df  * 

deleted  ^ 

B 

F H 

P 

2 

.6321 

.0003 

1 

.092 

3 

.6323 

.0001 

1 

.022 

4 

.6323 

.0001 

.018 

5 

.6324 

i 

6 

.6308 

.0016 

1 

.580 

7 

.6285 

.0039 

1 

1.414 

\ 

8 

.6224 

.0100 

1 

3.582 

i 

9 

.6303 

.0021 

1 

.737 

10 

.6293 

.0031 

1 

1.104 

t 

11 

.6279 

,0045 

1 

1.611 

i 

j 

12 

.5749 

.0575 

1 

20.624* 

13 

.6321 

.0003 

1 

.106 

14 

.5978 

.0346 

1 

12.429* 

23 

.6177 

.0147 

1 

5.278* 

* 

24 

.6249 

.0075 

1 

2.692 

28 

.6314 

.0010 

1 

*350 

i 

33 

.6266 

.0056 

1 

2.078 

34 

.6312 

.0012 

1 

.414 

35 

.6172 

.0152 

1 

5.465* 

i 

36 

.6313 

.0011 

1 

.389 

{ 

i 

38 

.6171 

.0153 

1 

5.478* 

39 

.6316 

.0008 

1 

.275 

41 

.6322 

.0002 

1 

j078 

44 

.6297 

.0027 

1 

.974 

\ 

46 

.6324 

48 

.6281 

.0043 

1 

1.541 

< 

51 

.6319 

.0005 

1 

.190 

53 

.6322 

.0002 

1 

.063 

54 

.6322 

.0002 

1 

.053 

90^ 

.6273 

.0051 

2 

.912 

i 

j 

I 

' See  ^pendix  B for  identification  of  variables.  * 


* B“  ^multiple  B^f  for  restricted  model; 
B 

Bs=(.6324>— multiple  B=  for  fuU.  model. 

F 


* df=degrees  of  freedom;  132. 

* Significant  at  .06  level. 


t 


i j 

J 

I ‘ 
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APPENDIX  D 


Appendix  Table  4.  Stgniltcance  ol  Groups  ol  Variables  in  the  Analysis 

ol  Capability  Scores 


Group 

R2  / 

R 

P R 

df  * 
f/f. 

P 

Kuder 

.8272 

.0209 

iom 

1.266 

Guilford-Ztm  mer  man 

.9149 

.0328 

10/94 

2.02S** 

Davis  Heading 

.7439 

.1033 

2/94 

32.034* 

Family 

.3096 

.0381 

23/94 

1.023 

Home 

.8371 

.0106 

11/94 

.595 

Self 

.3067 

.0410 

11/94 

2.304** 

Occupations 

.3424 

.0093 

10/94 

.331 

^ R*= multiple  for  restricted  model; 


Rs=(.8477)— multiple  R*  for  full  model, 
P 

* df~degrees  of  freedom;  f„=94. 

* Significant  at  .05  level, 

••  Significant  at  .10  level. 
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Appendix  Table  5. 


Significance  of  Individual  Variables  in  the  Analysis 
of  Capability  Scores 


Variable 
deleted  ^ 

RS  * 

R 

Ri  R2 
F R 

df  " 
*1 

F 

11 

.8477 

12 

.8477 

13 

.8431 

.0046 

1 

2.831 

14 

.8470 

.0007 

1 

.443 

15 

.8438 

.0039 

1 

2.429 

16 

.8443 

.0034 

1 

2.099 

17 

.8465 

.0012 

1 

.753 

18 

.8477 

19 

.8426 

.0051 

1 

3.157 

20 

.8457 

.0020 

1 

1.224 

21 

.8430 

.0047 

1 

2.914 

22 

.8418 

.0059 

1 

3.624 

23 

.8467 

.0010 

1 

.617 

24 

.8416 

.0061 

1 

3.782 

25 

.8477 

26 

.8424 

.0053 

1 

3.300 

27 

.0467 

.0010 

1 

.637 

20 

.0460 

.0017 

1 

1.093 

29 

.8440 

.0037 

1 

2.809 

30 

.8477 

31 

.8407 

.0070 

1 

4.345** 

32 

.7938 

1 

33.318* 

33 

.8436 

.0041 

1 

2.522 

34 

.8477 

35 

.8467 

.0010 

.636 

36 

.8416 

.0061 

1 

3.751 

37 

.8477 

30 

.8461 

.0016 

1 

1.028 

39 

.8477 

40 

.8456 

.0021 

1 

1.136 

41 

.8474 

.0003 

1 

.174 

42 

.8454 

.0023 

1 

1409 

43 

.8436 

.0041 

1 

2.539 

44 

.8477 

45 

.8477 

46 

.8477 

47 

.8445 

.0032 

1 

1.979 

40 

.8450 

.0027 

1 

1.662 

51 

.8339 

.0138 

1 

8.556* 

52 

.8477 

53 

.8477 

54  - 

.8454 

.0023 

1 

1.384 

55*60 

.8405 

.0072 

5 

.893 

61-67 

.8299 

.0178 

6 

1.838 

60-71 

.8457 

.0020 

3 

.407 

72-77 

.8424 

.0053 

5 

.662 

78-B3 

.8277 

.0200 

5 

2.467** 

8447 

.8465 

.0012 

3 

.240 

08-89 

.8305 

.0172 

1 

10.639* 

Final  model  Nos>  31,  32, 

51,  78-83,  88-09 

.6971 

.1506 

62 

1.500 

^ See  Appendix  B for  identification  of  variables. 

* R^^multiple  R-  for  restricted  model; 

R 

R3=<.8477)=multiple  R>  for  bill  model. 

F 

* df=  degrees  of  freedom;  f„=d4. 

* Significant  at  .05  level. 

**  Significant  at  .10  level. 
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APPENDIX  E 


Appendix  Table  6.  Significance  of  Groups  of  Variables  in  the  Analysis 

of  Discrepancy  Scores 


n-  ‘ 

R,  R= 

df  ' 

Group 

R 

f”  R 

F 

Kuder 

.5837 

.0424 

iom 

1.064 

Guilford*Zimmerman 

.5881 

.0379 

10/94 

.953 

Davis  Heading 

.5253 

.1008 

2/04 

12.665* 

Family 

.5547 

.0714 

23/94 

.780 

Home 

.6145 

■0010 

11/94 

.264 

SeH 

.6020 

.0241 

11/94 

.551 

Occupations 

.6212 

.0049 

10/94 

.123 

^ H*=multiple  H*  for  restricted  model; 
R 

R3--(.6261)=multiple  for  full  model. 

F 

* df=degrees  of  freedom;  f^=94. 

* Significant  at  .05  level. 
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Appendix  Table  7.  SignlRcance  of  Individual  Variables  in  the  Analy^ 

of  Discrepancy  Scores 


* Significant  at  .05  level. 
**  Significant  at  .10  level. 


i 
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APPENDIX  F 

Appendix  Table  6.  Means*  Standard  DeTialions*  and  Coirelalions 
between  Selected  Variables  and  the  OAS*  Capabilities  Score* 

and  Discrepancy  Score 


Variable  identilicatiori 


Occupational  aspiration  scale  (OAS) 

Capabilities 

Discrepancy 

General  intelligence 

Verbal  aptitude 

Numerical  aptitude 

Spatial  perception 

Form  perception 

Clerical  perception 
Motor  coordination 
Finger  dexterity 
Manual  dexterity 
Outdoor  interest 
Mechanical  interest 
Computational  interest 

Scientific  interest 
Persuasive  interest 
Artistic  interest 
Literary  interest 
Musical  interest 
Social  service  interest 
Clerical  interest 
Gener^  activity 
Restraint 

Ascendance 

Sociability 

Emotional  stability 

ObiectMty 

Friendliness 

Thoughtfulness 

Personal  relations 

Masculinity 

Reading  comprehension 
Reading  speed 
Grade  point  average 
Rural*urban  orientation  invemcry 
Social*class  value  orientation 
North*Hatt  score— student's 
occupation 

Number  of  persons  living  at  home 
Number  of  semesters  of 
vocational  subjects 
Number  of  semesters  of 
vocational  agriculture 
Semesters  of  extra-curricular 
activities 

North-Hatt  score  of  father’s 
occupation 

Number  of  boys  in  senior  class 
Age  in  months 
Years  education  and  training 
expected  ^ 

Father’s  education  ^ 

Mother’s  education  ^ 


Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

OAS 

Cap. 

Score 

Disc, 

Score 

39.92 

12.24 

17.87 

16.37 

77.37 

1527 

1(K£.15 

18.54 

-420 

95.93 

16.00 

-406 

105.60 

20.84 

J395 

101.41 

18.94 

,288 

109.80 

22.56 

-350 

106.26 

14.14 

^8 

106.40 

18.54 

-366 

92.32 

20.57 

108.74 

2122 

,205 

43.45 

15.61 

— -230 

,072 

,274 

42.48 

10.79 

—.356 

,111 

,324 

28.70 

7.49 

-272 

-070 

— -097 

42.93 

10.38 

-407 

,258 

,006 

48.86 

11.11 

— -060 

—,103 

—,105 

24.50 

7.75 

-011 

-173 

,138 

16.70 

7.08 

-153 

—.134 

—,226 

12.16 

6.41 

,082 

-005 

— -035 

38.82 

9.88 

— -127 

—,341 

—,233 

51.67 

10.89 

-060 

—.191 

—,270 

18.45 

4.81 

-172 

,219 

-077 

15.58 

4.35 

.089 

-034 

—,063 

15.^ 

4.45 

-3t4 

-157 

— -147 

19.49 

5.68 

.240 

,171 

— -015 

15.87 

5.25 

-081 

—,008 

— -081 

14.01 

5.16 

-136 

-102 

-001 

12.85 

4.95 

—.013 

—.029 

-034 

18.59 

4.10 

-278 

-108 

— -121 

14.82 

429 

-074 

-070 

-111 

1928 

3.89 

-107 

-304 

,223 

11.92 

8.14 

-356 

-668 

,375 

n.'ts 

14.12 

-404 

,793 

-477 

2.22 

.76 

-435 

-T71 

6.70 

3 03 

-177 

-037 

— -088 

28.08 

2.58 

-400 

.255 

—,041 

58.76 

31  37 

-300 

-285 

-059 

4.73 

2.12 

—.103 

—,204 

— -105 

5.45 

3.44 

— -216 

—.148 

—,021 

3.74 

3.32 

—,240 

—.223 

— -054 

13.29 

7.03 

,374 

-249 

-001 

6422 

10.82 

,224 

-224 

-024 

27.41 

13.35 

,197 

,353 

-171 

217.86 

7.42 

—,114 

—,306 

— -008 

4.89 

1.99 

,465 

-337 

-009 

2.85 

124 

,285 

,281 

-121 

327 

1.37 

,266 

-303 

,156 

^ Coding  for  years  of  education  and  training  expected:  1»  none;  2,  less  than  1 year; 
3,  1 year:  C 2 years;  5,  3 years;  6,  4 years;  and  7,  5 or  more  years- 

^ Coding  for  parental  education:  1*  5 grades  or  less;  2,  6 to  8 grades;  3,  9 to  11 
grades;  4,  12  grades;  5,  above  12  grades;  college  degree. 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  (1)  whether  the  43  percent  of  graduates  of  the  Pocono  Mountain 
Junior-Senior  High  School  for  the  years  1962-1965  who  were  not  enrolled  In  a regular  business  course  and  did 
not  go  on  to  college  would  have  derived  greater  Job  satisfacHon  If  they  had  taken  business  subjects  in  high 
school,  (2)  which  business  subjects  would  have  been  of  most  value  to  the  respondents,  and  (3)  the  reasons  for 
non -elect ion  of  such  courses  while  attendino  hloh  school.  A questionnaire  was  mailed  to  193  graduates  with  a 
64  percent  (125  students)  return.  The  study  revealed  that  almost  half  of  the  female  graduates  would  find 
business  subjects  helpful  Ih  their  present  positions,  but  only  a small  percentage  of  the  male  respondents 
would  find  them  valuable.  Some  female  graduates  (44  percent  of  employed  females)  have  been  able  to  find  office 
employment  as  a result  of  the  few  business  subjects  they  elected.  Typewriting,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping 
were  the  three  subjects  that  most  students  consider  to  be  mcrst  helpful  In  getting  a satisfactory  position. 
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CHAPTER  I 

i 1 

INTRODUCTION 

High  school  students  %dio  pursue  the  academic  or  general 
courses  and  do  not  attend  college  may  find  themselves  unable  to  se» 
cure  occupations  other  than  those  unskilled  Jobs  that  provide  little 
Interest,  advancement  opportunities,  or  remunerative  advantages* 

i . 

^ . 

This  Is  evidenced  by  the  time  and  money  currently  being 

i 

spent  by  the  Federal  Government  on  vocational  education,  anti-poverty 
measures,  and  manpower  retraining  programs*  For  despite  the  lowest 
unemployment  rate  in  years,  there  Is  still  a high  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment among  young  people  under  twenty-one  years  of  age*  On  the 
other  hand,  there  Is  a shortage  of  clerical  and  secretarial  personnel* 

Follow-up  studies  of  the  students  who  graduated  from  the 
Pocono  Mountain  Jr. -Sr*  High  School  during  the  last  four  years  indicate 
that  31*?  per  cent  of  the  graduates  attend  or  attended  institutions 
of  higher  learning*  These  studies  also  show  that  2?*?  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  conpleted  the  business  comrse  In  high  school,  and  the 
majority  of  these  business  students  are  employed  In  offices* 

Evidence  Indicates  that  these  two  groups  of  students  have 
found  their  high  school  training  satisfactory  and  adequate  for  their 
post-graduate  pursuits*  This  study  Is  concerned  with  the  remaining 
h3  per  cent  and  whether  they  have  found  satisfaction  in  the  work  they 
are  doing*  Would  they  have  derived  greater  Job  satisfaction  If  they 
bad  taken  some  business  courses?  If  so,  why  did  they  not  elect 
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i. 


business  subjects?  What  business  subjects  do  they  feel  would  be  help* 
ful  to  them? 

The  results  of  this  study  can  guide  school  personnel  in  re- 
vising the  business  curriculum.  If  there  is  a need  for  special  programs 
to  attract  the  male  students » such  a sequence  can  be  develO|>ed»  Per- 
haps students  need  more  guidance  in  selecting  at  least  a few  business 
subjects  that  can  help  them  in  the  occupations  uhich  they  choose  after 
graduation  from  high  school.  Until  knowledge  is  available  as  to  the 
reasons  why  students  did  not  elect  business  siibjects^  the  school  ad- 
ministrators* guidance  counselors*  and  business  teachers  can  only 
guess  at  the  reasons  for  non-election  of  business  courses  by  non- 
college-bound students* 

Because  information  is  alrea^  available  on  the  post-graduate 
ejcperience  of  btisiness  and  college  students*  this  study  is  limited 
to  those  academic  and  general  students  ^o  are  not  attending  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning.  It  is  also  recognized  that  the  question- 
naire method  will  not  always  result  in  accurate  answers.  Likewise* 
since  the  subjects  of  the  study  are  from  the  Focono  Mountain  region 
and  are*  for  the  most  part*  still  residing  in  the  same  area*  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  are  pertinent  only  to  this  locality.  Because 
this  is  a resort  area*  comprised  maia&ly  of  small  businesses*  the 
results  may  not  be  applicable  in  all  communities  in  the  state.  In 
addition*  although  some  of  the  subjects  may  express  regret  at  not  hav- 
ing elected  business  subjects*  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  all 
students  have  the  intelligence  necessary  to  successfully  cooqilete  the 


business  course* 


Definitions  of  Unusual  Terms. —For  the  pU3rpose  of  this  paper, 
the  following  terms  are  used  in  a special  context: 

College  Students— This  term  includes  all  students  ^o  attend 
any  institutions  of  learning  after  leaving  high  school»busines3  col- 
leges, nursing  schools.  Junior  colleges,  as  veil  as  four-year  colleges 
and  universities. 

Business  Students— This  term  is  applied  to  students  vbo  have 
earned  more  than  four  credits  in  btisiness  subjects.  Hotehand  and  per- 
sonal typing  are  not  classified  as  business  subjects. 

Keypunch— A business  machine  which  records  data  by  punching 
holes  in  cards.  The  instruction  in  the  operation  of  this  machine  is 
separated  from  the  general  term  ”data  processing"  because  it  is  a 
term  ^ich  is  more  familiar  to  high  school  graduates  ^o  wish  to  enter 
this  particular  phase  of  data  processing. 

Data  Processing  - Rinctional  Wiring  Principles— basic 
principles  of  the  external  wiring  of  control  panels  to  cause  the 
machines  to  perform  the  desired  operations. 

Data  Processing  - Computer  Programming — The  writing  of  in- 
structions (programs)  to  cause  an  electronic  system  to  perform  a 
specific  task. 

It  is  believed  that  a number  of  the  students  ^o  did  not 


elect  business  stibjects  in  high  school  and  did  not  enter  college  may 
regret  their  lack  of  business  training  after  their  graduation  from 
high  school.  If  they  remain  in  the  camnunity,  most  of  the  girls  who 
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have  not  developed  any  marketat)le  skills  vill  have  to  take  tmskllled 
Jot)8  In  industry  or  work  as  vaitresses  in  the  local  resorts.  Such 
positions  are  generally  not  very  interesting  nor  do  they  provide  many 
opportunities  for  advancement,  Altbou^  many  girls  marry  within  a 
few  yeairs  after  graduation  from  high  school,  they  vill  prohahly  find 
that  a high  school  business  course  would  be  advantageous  should  they 
find  it  necessary  to  earn  their  own  living. 

In  this  resort  comnmnity  many  small  businesses  flourish. 

Boys  idio  enter  the  family  businesses  or  establish  small  enterprises  of 
their  own  may  find  a need,  particularly  for  a knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
and  typewriting*  In  the  Armed  Services,  a shortage  of  office  skills 
often  exists,  and  male  graduates  may  find  that  a high  school  business 
coulee  would  have  helped  them  to  fill  this  need.  Since  a great 
majority  of  the  subjects  of  this  study  are  male  graduates,  it  is  be* 
lieved  that  boys  look  upon  the  business  coturse  primarily  as  a secre- 
tarial course.  Probably  boys  would  elect  more  business  subjects  if 
the  school  offered  coturses  in  modem  electronic  data  processing 


methods* 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  UTERATURE 

Ntonerous  foUovr-up  studies  have  been  made  to  v ^termlne  the 
relationship  of  the  graduate's  high  school  training  to  his  Job  or 
educational  activity  after  graduation. 

Results  of  these  studies  tisually  agree  with  the  conclusioa 
reached  by  George  Powers  Eye,  Jr.^  that  high  school  graduates  who 
major  in  business  seem  to  find  employment  in  work  related  to  their 
curriculum  more  readily  than  those  who  have  followed  any  other 
cuxTiculum* 

On  the  other  hand,  some  researchers,  such  as  James  L, 
Andersen^  and  Elroy  V.  Bosshard,^  find  the  relationship  between 
the  btisiness  course  taken  in  high  school  with  post-graduate  btisiness 
employment  more  pronounced  in  the  experience  of  the  fmnales  than  of 
the  male  students. 


^orge  Powers  Eye , Jr. , ’’Survey  of  Employment  Experience 
of  1963  Graduates  of  Knoxville  High  Schools,  June  through  December, 

1963”  (unpublished  Master’s  dissertation.  The  Dbiversity  of  Tennessee, 
1964),  p,  75* 

^James  L.  Andersen,  "A  Follow-Up  of  the  I962  Graduating  Class 
of  the  Boone  United  Community  High  School,  as  a Basis  for  Curriculum 
Appraisal"  (unpublished  Master’s  dissertation,  Drake  University, 

1963),  p.  22. 

^Iroy  V.  Bosshard,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Business  Education 
Program  of  Worthington  Senior  High  School,  Worthington,  Minnesota" 
(unpublished  Master’s  dissertation,  Mankato  State  College,  1964),  p.  67* 
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Sister  M£ucy  Debrecbt,^  however,  in  comparing  the  occupations 
of  non-business  graduates  with  those  of  graduates  idio  had  taken  at 
least  three  business  subjects  in  high  school,  reveals  that  in  private 
high  schools  aimost  as  many  non-business  as  business  graduates  find 
employment  in  office  work. 

Seasons  for  failing  to  select  a curriculum  related  to  post- 
graduate aoployment  are  e:q>lored  by  Norman  K.  Abrendt.?  He  points  out 
that  the  difficultly  may  be.  caused  by  the  necessity  for  selecting  a 
curriculum  in  the  ninth  grade.  Furtbezmore,  be  finds  that  students 
who  elect  the  pre-college  curriculum  are  able  to  make  a more  suitable 
selection  than  those  selecting  vocational  or  general  courses* 

Both  Mr*  Ahrendt  and  Nina  Elizabeth  Williams^  recommend 
inqprovement  in  guidance  services  so  that  the  student  will  be  directed 
into  the  proper  course  to  prepare  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Wayne  Kelderman  in  his  study  suggests  that  the  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  are  often  limited  to  college  prep  students. 
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^Sister  Mary  David  Debarecbt,  C.P.P.S.,  "!The  Occupational 
Pursuits  of  the  Dower  Z.Q.  Students  of  the  Graduating  Classes  from  Two 
Catholic  High  Schools  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  19?4-19?6,  Inclusive,” 
National  Business  Education  Quarterly*  V<1.  ^-30,  196O-1962,  p*  21. 

%orman  K.  Ahrendt,  ”FoUow*l]|>  Study  of  Members  of  the  Class 
of  1999  as  to  Selection  of  School  Curriculum  and  Occt^ational  Choice,” 
(unpublished  Master* s dissertation,  Mankato  State  College,  I962),  p. 

^ina  Elizabeth  Williams,  ”A  Pollow-l]|>  Study  of  Selected 
Graduates  of  DuPont  High  School,  Old  Hickory,  Tennessee”  (unpublished 
Master's  dissertation.  The  University  of  Tennessee,  1932),  p.  79* 
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Almost  all  the  graduates  and  drop*outs 
agree  that  they  should  he  helped  hy  the  school  vith 
their  course  of  study  or  vocational  problems  as  well 
as  with  their  personal  and  social  adjustment  prob- 
lems . . * Almcbt  all  of  the  graduates  and  drop-outs 
(9^  per  cent)  feel  that  the  guidance  and  counseling 
program  should  be  considerably  improved,  mostly  in 
the  areas  of  individual  coimseling  and  occupational 

infoxmation.7 

Although  most  of  these  studies  establish  a significant  re- 
lationship between  the  curriculum  studied  by  business  students  and 
post-gradxtate  employment,  no  evidence  exists  as  to  whether  guidance 
counselors  should  encourage  more  videsj^ead  election  of  business  sub- 
jects. 


Job  satisfaction  is  usually  considered  an  important  factor 
in  evaluating  the  success  of  the  individual.  If  the  student  has 
eu:hieved  a reasonable  degree  of  success  in  his  post-graduate  employment 
and  does  not  believe  election  of  business  courses  would  have  improved 
his  opportunities  for  finding  satisfactory  employment,  nothing  can  be 
gained  ty  steering  such  students  into  btisiness  courses*  On  the  other 
hand.  If  a significant  number  of  these  students  would  have  profited  by 
election  of  business  courses,  the  guidance  counselors  must  work  closely 
with  the  business  department  in  presenting  to  the  students  the  need 
for  realistically  choosing  courses  that  can  serve  as  a basis  for 
employment  after  graduation. 

There  is  some  basis  for  es^loring  this  factor  because  in 


TWayne  A.  Keldennan,  ”A  Follow-Up  Study  of  Former  Students 
of  the  Pella,  Iowa,  Community  High  School  as  a Basis  for  Curriculum 
^provement”  (unpublished  Master *s  dissertation,  Drake  Ijhiversity, 

1961),  p.  39. 
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studies  \d<ere  graduates  have  been  asked  to  state  the  subjects  that  they 
vished  they  had  taken  In  high  school,  typing,  shorthand,  and  bookkeep- 

D 

ing  are  frequently  listed.  This  was  true  in  I9U8,  ^en  W,  E,  Mosex" 
found  typing,  shorthand,  Spanish,  and  mathematics  rated  highest  as  the 
courses  that  graduates  wished  they  had  taken.  It  was  €dso  true  in 
1961,  when  Will  E,  Jacobs as  a result  of  his  study*  learned  that 
more  graduates  listed  business  courses  than  any  other  group  of  subjects. 


£,  Hoser,  "Graduates  Appraise  Their  Hi^  School  Courses," 
California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education.  Vol,  XXIIX,  HarCh,  I9U8, 
p,  ITO, 


9wiU  E,  Jacobs,  "Follow-t^  Study  of  I996-I96O  Graduates 
of  WellsviUe,  Kansas,  High  School"  (tanpublished  Master's  dissertation, 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg,  I96I),  p.  b9. 
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CHAPTER  III 
PROCEDURE 

The  subjects  of  the  stu^  include  edl  graduates  from  the 
classes  of  19^2,  1963»  196^>  and  196$  vho  did  not  take  the  business 
course  and  vho»  according  to  the  guidance  counselor's  records » did  not  i 

attend  any  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

i 

i 

The  questionnaire  was  chosen  as  the  instrument  for  obtaining 

I 

the  desired  information  because  of  the  difficulty  of  contacting  the  | 

1 

graduates  personally*  Several  questionnaires  \diich  were  used  in  other 
surveys  conducted  by  the  school  were  studied,  and  a tentative  question-* 
naire  was  fonmalated* 

This  proposed  questionnaire  was  completed  Ify  six  graduates 
from  the  Pocono  Township  High  School,  Tannersville,  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  one  of  the  high  schools  that  was  consolidated  into  the  Pocono 
Mountain  Jr. -Sr*  High  School  in  19^*  The  questionnaire  was  also  sub- 
mitted for  criticifflD  to  two  business  educators  frcm  other  high  schools 
and  one  of  the  guidance  counselors  of  the  Pocono  Mountain  Jr*-^r*  High 
School*  On  the  basis  of  the  answers  obtained  from  the  former  students 
and  the  suggestions  of  the  educators  and  guidance  counselor,  the 
questionnedre  was  revised*  Copies  were  then  duplicated  on  the  offset 
and  mailed  to  the  list  of  subjects. 

The  list  of  subjects  was  compiled  from  the  school's  gradua- 
tion lists*  The  present  senior  class  was  consulted  to  obtain  the 
current  addresses  of  those  students  who  were  no  longer  living  at  the 
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addresses  given  In  the  school  records.  In  additions  parents  of  gradu- 
ates who  had  entered  the  Armed  Services  were  contacted  hy  telephone 
in  order  to  get  their  seinrlce  addresses.  A master  list  was  prepared » 
and  a number  assigned  to  each  subject. 

On  March  7>  1966,  the  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  193 
graduates  who  were  included  in  the  survey.  In  order  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  he  comqp^letely  frank  in  their  answers,  it  was  not  required 
that  they  sign  the  questionnaire.  An  attempt  was  made  to  learn  the 
new  addresses  for  eUl  letters  returned  hy  the  post  office  because  of 
a lack  of  forwarding  addresses,  and  another  letter  was  mailed.  Current 
addresses  were  found  for  aJll  except  three  subjects. 

On  March  31>  1966,  a second  letter  and  another  copy  of  the 
questionnaire  were  sent  to  aJll  students  >dio  had  not  returned  the 
questionnaire. 

Beginning  April  12,  1966,  the  researcher  called  the  homes  of 
every  subject  uho  had  not  returned  his  questionnaire  and  uhose  tele- 
phone number  could  be  ascertained.  In  many  cases,  it  was  learned  that 
the  subject  was  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces;  and  most  of  the  parents 
supplied  service  addresses.  A personal  letter  was  written  to  each 
graduate  vbo  had  been  called  or  uhose  new  address  had  been  learned, 
and  a third  copy  of  the  questionnaire  was  enclosed.  In  addition,  a 
third  letter  and  a copy  of  the  questionnaire  were  mailed  to  aJll 
subjects  whom  it  was  impossible  to  contact  by  telephone. 

Copies  of  the  questionnaire  and  covering  letters  are  included 
in  the  Appendix. 


i 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ANALYSIS  AND  H9TERPRETATI0N  OF  LATA 

Luring  the  four*year  period  frotti  I962  to  1965»  the  Pocono 
Mountain  Jr. -Sr.  High  School  graduated  451  students.  Questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  193  of  these  graduates.  It  was  impossible  to  locate  the 
correct  addresses  of  three  of  these  graduates.  Also>  it  was  leashed 
that  one  of  the  subjects  was  deceased.  Of  the  remaining  189,  ques- 
tionnaires were  retu3?ned  by  125  <^f  the  subjects.  These  responses  con- 
stitute  a return  of  66.14  per  cent. 

Questionnaires  distributed  and  percentage  of  response.— 
Table  1 shows  the  number  of  male  and  female  graduates  in  each  class, 
the  number  of  questionnaires  sent,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of 
replies  received. 

Since  the  usual  enroUmaat  of  the  business  department  is 
p3roximately  85  per  cent  female,  this  study  is  more  concerned  with 
the  f^ale  student.  The  83.6  per  cent  response  of  the  female  graduates 
receiving  questionnaires  makes  it  possible  to  draw  relatively  accurate 
conclusions  about  this  group. 

Through  telephone  calls,  it  was  learned  that  twenty-one 
(15.7  per  cent)  of  the  male  graduates  who  did  not  return  their  ques- 
tionnaires are  in  the  Armed  Seirvlces  and  are  located  outside  the 
Ifaited  States.  This  mey  explain  the  relatively  low  percentage  (59*0 
per  cent)  of  male  returns. 
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TABLE  1 

NUMBER  AND  FERCENTAC^  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES  RETURNED 


Year  of  Graduation 


igeu 

196? 

Total 

Number  of  Graduates: 

Male 

^^7 

U8 

75 

68 

238 

Female 

U3 

hi 

67 

58 

213 

Total 

90 

93 

3^2 

1*51 

Number  Mailed: 

Male 

31 

28 

3k 

kl 

13k 

Female 

Ik 

16 

12 

13 

55 

Total 

^5 

5^^ 

189 

Ntmiber  Returned: 

IMe 

13 

15 

19 

32 

79 

Female 

13 

16 

8 

k6 

Total 

26 

31 

llo 

125 

Per  Cent  Returned: 

Male 

*t2.0 

53.6 

55.9 

78.1 

59.0 

Female 

93.9 

100.0 

75.0 

61.5 

83.6 

Total 

57.8 

70.5 

60.9 

7l^.l 

66.1 

Course  selections  of  resix>ndents.*"Table  2 indicates  the 
high  school  course  selections  of  the  respondents*  While  a majority  of 

TABLE  2 

HK39  SCHOOL  COURSE  SELECTIONS  OF  RESPONDENTS 


Academic  General  Total 


Sex 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Female 

31 

67.1* 

15 

32.6 

1*6 

100.0 

Male 

aa 

36.7 

50 

63.3 

-12. 

100.0 

Totals 

|a 

U8.0 

52.0 

Ml 

100.0 

the  females  (67*^  per  cent)  \rtio  returned  their  questionnaires  were 
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academic  students,  the  opposite  was  true  of  the  male  graduates.  Ap- 
proximately 63*3  per  cent  of  the  males  took  the  general  course.  This 


breakdown  according  to  course  selection  is  used  in  many  of  the  tables  j 

i i 

because  it  was  considered  desirable  to  determine  whether  the  needs  for  I 

but^iness  subjects  varied  according  to  the  course  selection  in  high 

school. 

Additional  education  of  CTaduates. — The  q.uestionnaires  which 

i 

were  retumed  revealed  that  not  all  graduates  had  previously  repotted 
to  the  high  school  that  they  were  attending  institutions  of  higher 
leaxning.  Also,  if  it  was  known  that  a graduate  had  dropped  out  of 
college  after  only  one  or  two  semesters,  he  was  included  in  the  study. 

Table  3 Indicates  that  a total  of  fifty-three  (U2.h  per  cent) 
of  the  one  hundred  twenty-five  respondents  received  some  further 

TABLB  3 

ADDmOHAL  EDUCATION  RECEIVED  BY  RESPONDENTS 

Received  Additional  Did  Not  Receive 
Education  Additional  Education 


Nuniber 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Totals 

Female: 

General  Course 

5 

33.3 

10 

66.7 

15 

Academic  Course 

16 

51.6 

ii 

l»8.h 

Total  Female 

21 

k5.7 

25 

54.3 

k6 

General  Coiurse 

11 

22.0 

39 

78.0 

50 

Academic  Coiurse 

72.h 

27.6 

Total  Male 

32 

UO.5 

59.5 

Total  Male  and  Female 

a= 

1>2.4 

72 

57.6 

125 

rt  - 
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education  after  graduation  from  high  school. 

8 of  educational  institutions  attended. —Tsible  U contains 


a breakdown  of  the  educational  institutions  that  graduates  attended. 


Institutions 


ZABLE  k 

TYPES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  ATTENDED 

Female  Male  Totals 

General  Academic  General  Academic  Number  Per  Cent 


4-year  colleges 

Armed  Services 
(Special  Training) 

Cosmetology 

Business 

Ntirsing 

Jr.  Colleges 

Technical 

Correspondence 


Ul.6 


20.8 


School  of  Design 


Extension 


Totals 


100.0 


Many  of  the  twenty-two  (4l.6  per  cent)  who  enrolled  in  four-year  col- 
leges attended  nearby  East  Stroudsburg  State  College*  some  for  only  one 
semester.  The  Armed  Forces  sent  eleven  (20.8  per  cent)  of  the  grad- 
uates to  special  training  classes*  including  electronics  technician 
school*  jet  mechanics  school*  and  neuro-psychiatric  technique  school. 


1! 
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Present  employment  statiis  of  respondents. -^-From  the  break- 
down  of  present  employment  status  contained  in  Table  it  is  evident 
that  some  of  the  above  post-graduate  edtication  vas  of  short  duration. 


TABIE  5 

KHPLOYieiT  STJmJS  OF  H^FOimENTS 


Employment 

Status 


Female 


Male 


Totals 


Academic  General  Academic  General  Nuafber  Per  Cent 


Employed  Full-Time 

13 

5 

5 

24 

47 

37.6 

anployed  Part-Time 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

.8 

Housewife  (Employed 
Full-Time) 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

3.2 

Housewife  (Employed 
Part-Time) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1.6 

Student  (Employed 
FuU-Time) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

.8 

Stiident  (Employed 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2.4 

Part-Time) 

Total  Employed 

1? 

8 

T 

26 

58 

46.4 

Unemployed 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2.4 

Student 

5 

0 

8 

1 

14 

11.2 

Armed  Services 

1 

0 

14 

21 

36 

28.8 

Hoiisewlfe 

7 

6 

0 

0 

13 

10.4 

No  Answer 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

.8 

Total  Bes|iondents 

31 

15_ 

29 

50 

125 

100.0 

The  largest  group  (46.4  per  cent)  are  those  \Aio  are  presently  employed 
and  are  the  subjects  vho  are  of  major  concern  in  this  study. 


Since  so  many  high  school  graduates  are  in  the  Armed  Services » 
their  e^tperiences  and  needs  must  he  taken  into  consideration  when  c^lr- 
riculum  changes  are  made.  Therefore,  the  opinions  of  the  thirty-six 
(28.8  per  cent)  respondents  vho  are  in  the  Armed  Services  are  also  con* 
sidered* 

The  fourteen  (11.2  per  cent)  students  ^o  are  still  attend* 
ing  college  vere  inadvertently  sent  questionnaires  because  they  had  not 
informed  the  school  that  they  had  entered  college.  Their  opinions  are, 
for  the  most  part,  not  included  since  the  study  vas  limited  to  non- 
college and  non-husiness  gi^aduates* 

Types  of  positions  held  by  respondents  and  the  business 
subjects  they  studied.— As  shown  in  Table  6,  2h.l  per  cent  of  the  I 

employed  respondents  perform  clerical  and  sales  jobs.  It  is  important  , 

1 

to  note  that  the  majority  of  these  graduates,  eleven  out  of  fourteen,  I 

are  female*  Ten  of  the  fourteen  subjects  are  performing  clerical  work 
and  indicated  that  they  had  taken  at  least  one  year  of  typewriting* 

Six  had  studied  bookkeeping*  Thus,  even  a limited  amount  of  business 
training  had  enabled  these  graduates  to  gain  entry  into  office 
employment*  i 

j 

This  may  not  he  unusual,  for  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster  points  out  ; 

i I 

\ that  **Many  students  vho  are  not  academically  inclined  or  who  are  not 

1 

highly  motivated  to  learn  • . . eventually  seek  employment  in  the  busi- 
ness occupations.  Some  of  the  business  jobs  in  which  these  students 
obtain  employment  require  certain  simple  skills  but  none  require  high-  | 
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level  technical  Icnovledge  or  skills."^ 

^e  next  largest  group  of  twelve  persons  (20.7  per  cent)  are 
engaged  in  personal  service  occi^ations.  Seven  of  these  subjects  axe 
employed  as  waiters  or  waitresses,  and  one  as  a maid  at  local  reorts. 
Only  two  of  these  had  received  any  typewriting  instruction  and  four 
had  studied  some  other  business  subjects. 

Eleven  (19.0  per  cent)  of  the  respondents  were  employed  in 
semiskilled  occt^ations.  Six  of  these  had  instruction  in  '^rpewriting 
and  booikkeeping. 

The  next  largest  group  (15*5  per  cent)  are  performing  \m- 
skilled  Jobs.  Only  three  of  these  unski  lied  mcQe  workers  had  taken  • 
typewriting.  Two  had  taken  business  arithmetic  and  one  bookkeeping. 

Four  of  the  seven  (12.1  per  cent)  graduates  ^o  are  classi- 
fied as  semiprofessional  are  employed  at  nearby  National  Ihrug  Company. 
Their  work  consists  primarily  of  inoculating  eggs  with  live  flue 
germs  and  preparing  the  equipment  tised  in  the  laboratories. 


^Elvin  S.  Eyster,  "A  Philosophy  of  Business  fSducation  to 
Meet  Change,”  Business  Education  Meets  the  Challenge  of  Cfaayge 
(Washington:  National  Business  Education  Association,  I966),  p.  I98* 
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TABIiS  6 


TYPES  OF  POSITIONS  HKU)  BY  EMPLOYED  BESPOESENTS 


Female  Male  Totals 

Occv^tions  Academic  General  Academic  General  Nnoiber  Per  Cent 


Semlnrofesslonetl 


' LabJTecbnician 
Jianior  Draftsman 
Tlme-Gtudy  Man 
Production  Illus- 
trator 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Total  SemiprofessioneQ. 

3 

0 

0 

4 

7 

12.1 

Clerical  and  SeOes 

Clerk  Typist 

1 

3 

0 

0 

4 

General  Clerk 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Shipping  Clerk 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Cost  Clerk 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Dental  Assistant 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Stock  Clerk 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Desk  Clerk 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Sales  Clerk 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Total  Clerical  & Sales 

6 

5 

1 

2 

14 

sHTi 

Personal  Service 

Walter  and  Waitress 

h 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Nurse's  Aid 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Practical  Nurse 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Maid  at  Besort 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Veterinary  Ass't 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Total  Personal  Service 

6 

3 

1 

2 

12 

20.7 

Fishery  Occtipations 

Fish  Hatchery  Worker 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1.7 

Skilled  Occupations 

Auto  Mechanic 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Ski  Mounter 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Total  Skilled  Occup. 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5.2 

Carried  Forward  15 

8 

3 

11 

37 

T3?*TTr 
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TABLE  6”Contintted 


Female  Male  Totals 

Occupations  Academic  General  Academic  General  Number  Per  Cent 


Brought  Forward 

15 

8 

1 

11 

37 

Semiskilled  Occupations 
Truck  Driver  0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Blouse  Presser 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Looper— Knitting 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Carpenter 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Vall-to-Wall 

Carpet  Installer 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Spot  Welder 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Service  Station 
Attendant 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Machine  Operator 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Candlemaker 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Total  Semiskilled  Oc. 

2 

0 

0 

9 

11 

19.0 

Unskilled  Occupations 
inspector  Assembly 
Line 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Machine  Operators 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Laborer 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Pressman  Helper 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Floor  Helper 

(Garment  Industry) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Electrician*s 

Helper 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Sfeintenance  Mech- 
anic's Helper 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Total  Unskilled  Oc. 

0 

0 

2 

7 

9 

15.5 

Total  All  Occupations 

IT 

8 

27 

57 

98.3 

Occupations  Not  Known 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1.7 

Total  ^ployed 

17 

8 

6 

27 

58 

100,0 

It  mc^  be  significant  that  the  two  occupational  groups*  per- 
sonal services  and  unskilled  occupations*  which  aare  usually  considered 
the  least  desirable  Jobs*  also  contain  the  greatest  percentage  of 
i.‘'^udents  ^o  did  c'^t  elect  business  subjects.  A breakdown  of  the 


business  subjects  which  were  studied  by  employed  graduates  is  shown 
in  Table  7. 


table;  7 


BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  STUDIED  BY  EMPLOYED  GBADUATES 

Business  Subjects  Studied 


Types  of 
Occupations 

Bo.  Typei 
Employed  Ho. 

others 
Bo.  i 

None 

No.  i 

Clerical  & Sales 

lU 

10 

71.  U 

7 

50.0 

3 

21 

Personal  Services 

12 

2 

16.7 

k 

33.3 

8 

66 

Smniskilled  Occupations 

11 

6 

5U.5 

6 

5U.5 

k 

36 

Ifoskllled  Occupations 

9 

3 

33.3 

3 

33.3 

5 

55 

Smniprof  ess ional 

7 

3 

U2.9 

3 

U2.9 

3 

U2 

^dlled  Occupations 

3 

2 

66.7 

2 

66.7 

1 

33 

Fishery  Occupations 

1 

0 

00.0 

0 

00.0 

1 

100 

Features  of  Their  Jobs  That  Graduates  Like  and  Dislike  Mtost 
Table  8 contains  a list  of  the  feat\ires  that  graduates  like  most  about 
their  jobs.  A large  mzntber,  U6.6  per  cent,  esipressed  satisfaction  with 
the  type  of  work  they  are  doing,  fietuxned  questionnaires  contained  such 
comments  as:  "X  like  the  challenge  of  the  job,*'  ''Getting  a chance  to 
le€u:n  a trade  at  very  interesting  work,"  "I  enjoy  assisting  him  at  the 
chair  and  greeting  his  patients,"  "Typing  and  working  with  IBM  cards," 
"Hie  variety  of  duties  that  X have  is  what  makes  it  interesting." 

In  the  Personal  Seartrices  classification,  only  three,  the 
nurse's  aid,  the  practical  nurse,  and  the  veterinary  assistant,  ex- 
pressed any  interest  in  the  work  itself.  Four  of  the  nine  who  were 
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engaged  in  unskilled  occupations  wrote  that  they  were  interested  in 
the  learziing  of  a trade.  Two  waitresses,  one  waiter,  one  spot  welder, 
and  five  tanskilled  workers  found  nothing  especially  desirable  about 
their  Jobs. 

TABLE  8 

FEATURES  GRADUATES  LIKE  MOST  ABOUT  THEIR  JOBS 


Features 

F^ale 

Acad^oic  General 

Male 

Academic  General 

Total 

Number  Per  Cent 

lype  of  Work 

7 

k 

k 

12 

27 

k6*6 

Meeting  People 

5 

1 

0 

1 

7 

12.1 

Hours 

1 

0 

3 

7 

12.1 

Pleasant  Atmosphere 

3 

0 

1 

2 

6 

10.3 

Fellow  Workers 

2 

0 

0 

3 

5 

8.6 

Salary 

3 

0 

1 

1 

5 

8.6 

Job  Opportunities 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5.2 

Responsibility 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3.5 

Job  Security 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1.7 

Benefits 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1.7 

Easy  Work 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1.7 

Employer 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1.7 

Steady  Work 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1.7 

Close  to  Home 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1.7 

Ho  Answers 

1 

1 

1 

6 

9 

,15.5 

As  shown  in  Table  9»  only  a few  respondents  expressed  a 
dislike  for  any  parts  of  their  Jobs.  Twenty-one  (36.2  per  cent)  of  the 


TABLE  9 


ir“ 


FEATURES  GRADUATES  DISXJKE  MOST  ABOUT  THEIR  JOBS 


Feniale 


Hale 


Total 


Features 

Boring  Work  3 

liovr  Pay  1 

!iype  of  Work  1 

Hours  1 

Ho  Chance  for 
Achranc^ent  1 

Croirded  Working 

Conditions  1 

FeUov  Enplcyees  0 

Exposed  to  Incurstble 
Diseases  1 

Eroployers  0 

Ho  Answers  9 


Acad^iic  General  Academic  General  Humber  Per  Cent 


1 

1 

1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

5 


0 

2 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


k 

3 

3 

2 


2 

0 

0 

1 

5 


8 

7 

5 

5 


3 

1 

1 

1 

21 


13.8 

12.1 

8.6 

8.6 

5.2 

5.2 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 


fifty-eight  anplcyed  graduates  found  no  reason  to  dislike  their  Jobs, 
while  13.5  per  cent  dislilced  all  features  of  their  vork.  Boring  vork 
constituted  the  greatest  problem  with  13.8  x>er  cent  of  the  ployed 
graduates » and  low  pcy  W€i8  another  common  con^lalnt.  One  laboratory 
technician  did  not  like  being  exposed  to  “Incurable  diseases." 

One  particularly  poignant  comment  was  made  by  a student  who 
was  employed  as  a general  office  worker  for  a small  business:  "The 

work  is  not  difficult  and  there  is  not  much  pressure  as  long  as  I do  my 
work  properly.  This  situation  is  good  for  me  because  I had  no  typing 


i 


or  1)ookkee|>iiig  in  school—I  am  learning  as  I go  along,  so  to  speak, 
end  probably  couldn't  hold  a Job  in  a larger,  formal  office*  The  p^ 
is  lov  (without  training  for  any  career,  I'm  not  worth  much  more  than 
I'm  getting)  and  there  isn't  chance  of  advancement*” 

In  general,  the  results  indicate  that  the  graduates  consider 
the  work  itself  more  important  than  other  factors,  such  as  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement,  conditions  under  which  they  work,  and  Job 
security  and  benefits* 

HelnfulneBS  of  business  subjects  in  the  graduates*  present 
positions » —Subjects  of  the  study  were  asked  to  indicate  Aether  they 
could  have  taken  any  business  subjects  in  high  school  that  would  have 
been  helpful  in  their  present  occupations*  Table  10  contains  an 
analysis  of  their  answers* 


TABLE  10 

CRADtIAlES  WHO  BELIEVE  BOSIHESS  SUBJECTS  WOULD 
BE  HELPFUL  IN  THEIB  PRESENT  OCCUPAnONS 


Course  Taken 


Yes  No  ^ 

Nuniber  Per  Cent  Nimber  Per  Cent  Answer 


Total 


Female 

Academic 

General 


hT.l 

_50*0 


52.9 

50.0 


TO'f’al  Female 


^8*0 


Male 

Acadanic 

General 


00*0 

15.^ 


85.7 

80*8 


Armed  Services 


Total  Male 


Total  Male  & Female  2k 


2h 


As  'be  esqpected,  more  female  (48  per  cent)  than  male 

(17*7  per  cent)  graduates  'believe  that  'business  su'bjects  would  'be  use- 
ful in  their  psresent  Johs*  Since  eleven  of  the  twelve  females  Vho 
answered  affirmatively  are  employed  in  clerical  and  sales  positions, 
it  is  possible  that  the  study  of  additional  'business  subjects  would 
make  it  possible  to  increase  their  opportunities  for  advancement* 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  more  male  graduates 
(22.9  per  cent)  tdio  are  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  would  find  business 
sxzbjects  helpful  than  would  those  who  are  ^ployed  in  industry  (15*4 
per  cent). 

As  shown  in  Table  11,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  short- 
hand were  listed  most  frequently  by  the  respondents  as  subjects  that 
would  have  been  helpful  in  their  present  occupations. 


Subject 


TABLE  U 

BUSIBESS  SUBJECTS  THAT  VOUU)  HAVE  BEEB 
HELPFUL  IN  GRADUATES'  FRESEBT  POSITIONS 

Female  Male  Armed  Total 

Academic  General  Academic  General  Services  No.  Per  Cent 


0^ 


Typewriting  2 
Bookkeeping  2 
Shorthand  3 
Business  Machines  0 
Business  Metth  0 
Data  Processing  0 
General  Business  0 
All  Bus.  SubJ.  2 


31  100.0 


\ 
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Opinions  of  graduates  concerning  their  ability  to  get  a more 
satisfactory  .1ob,**Graduates  were  asked  \rtiether  they  were  capable  of 
bolding  more  satlsfactoty  jobs  than  their  present  ones..  Of  the  fifty- 
eight  employed  respondents  and  thirty-six  \dio  are  in  the  Armed  Sez^ces, 
only  thirteen  (13*d  per  cent)  expressed  complete  satisfaction  with 
their  present  positions  and  did  not  believe  they  were  capable  of 
bolding  a more  satisfactory  position.  Table  12  contains  an  analysis 
according  to  course  selection, 

TABIE  12 

opmosrs  0?  wamm  cmmmiQ  thbir  abilitt 

TO  hOU>  A HOKE  SATtSFACTOmf  POSITION 

Armed  Sesrvices  Employed  Total 


Academic 

General 

Academic 

General 

Mo, 

i 

Yes 

11 

18 

IT 

29 

75 

79.8 

No 

k 

0 

k 

5 

13 

13.8 

No  Answer 

0 

3 

3 

0 

6 

; 

Totals 

15 

21 

2k 

34 

, 

100.0 

Business  subjects  that  graduates  believe  would  have  helped 
them  to  get  a more  satisfactory  position,— Respondents  were  equally 
divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  whether  business  subjects  would  help 
them  to  get  a more  satisfactory  position,  Hot^ver,  as  might  be 
expected,  there  was  a great  difference  of  opinion  between  male  and 
female  graduates. 

Twenty-one  (80,8  per  cent)  of  the  employed  female  graduates 
believed  they  could  have  obtained  more  satisfactory  jobs  bad  they  taken 
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business  subjects  in  high  school)  and  twenty-one  (30.9  per  cent)  of  the 
male  graduates  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Table  13  contcdns  an  analysis 
by  course  selection. 

TABLE  13 

GRADUATES  WHO  BELIEVE  THEY  COULD  HAVE  OBTAINED  A 
HOHE  SAnSFACTOBY  JOB  HAD 
THEY  TAKEN  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Feaaiale  Male 

Academic  General  Academic  General  Total 


No. 

i 

No. 

i 

No. 

1 

No. 

NoT" 

i 

Yes 

Ik 

77.8 

T 

8T.5 

6 

28.6 

15 

31.9 

k2 

kk.6 

No 

k 

22.2 

1 

12.5 

10 

1)7.6 

27 

57.1) 

k2 

kk.6 

No  Answer 

0 

0 

5 

23.8 

5 

10.7 

10 

10.8 

Totals 

18 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

21 

100.0 

_J2_ 

100.0 

9k 

100.0 

The  female  CLcademlc  students  were  quite  articulate  in  dis- 
cussing their  need  for  some  business  courses.  One  student  ^o  had 
taken  three  years  of  college  work  and  was  working  as  a waitress 
suggested:  "Put  typing  and  basic  btislness  subjects  In  the  academic 

course  because  most  students  do  work  their  way  through  college » and 
these  subjects  would  help  them  financially  as  veil  as  add  the  security 
of  having  a good  job." 

Another  female  graduate  who  Is  working  at  general  office 
work  stated:  "The  accLdemic  course  does  not  prepare  one  for  a job  of 

any  consequence— if  I h€Ldn*t  thought  I was  going  to  college  I would 
have  taken  the  business  course ." 

A mSBber  of  female  respondents  expressed  the  Idea  that  the 
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school  cotmselors  sboiild  take  each  student's  qualifications  and 
needs  Into  mind  when  he  Is  trying  to  help  him  decide  which  course  is 
best  for  him. 

One  male  student  enclosed  a letter  in  \dtich  he  discussed 
his  e^q>eriences  as  a mail  cleric  in  a local  office.  Eventually  he  was 
transferred  to  the  data  processing  department  ^ere  they  gave  him  some 
study  courses.  He  w3rote:  "While  I was  in  high  school  I had  no  desire 

to  work  in  an  office;  thus  I saw  no  reason  for  taking  business  courses. 
After  being  in  data  processing  for  a short  time  I did  realize  that  it 
would  have  been  to  my  advantage  to  take  some  business  courses." 

^is  points  out  the  necessity  of  helping  students  to  select 
appropriate  courses,  particularly  those  fmale  academic  students 
^ose  records  of  achievement,  interests,  or  financial  situations  indi- 
cate that  they  may  not  realize  their  expectations  of  entering  college. 
This  coincides  with  the  view  expressed  by  Tonne^  in  the  American  School 
Board  Journal: 


Bright  students  take  shorthand  and  type- 
writing as  additional  subjects  apart  from  their 
college  preparatory  siftjects,  and  in  many  cases, 
can  and  do  secure  Jobs,  requiring  considerable 
competency  on  the  basis  of  this  limited  experience. 

It  is  true  they  are  highly  motivated.  Girls  ^o 
thought  they  were  going  to  college  and  in  their  senior 
year  find  that  this  is  not  probable,  and  therefore 
recognize  the  need  for  a Job  skill,  are  ideal  can- 
didates for  such  intensive  work. 


%erbert  A.  Tonne,  "Desirable  Curriculum,  Trends  in  Business 
Education,"  The  American  School  Board  Journal.  February,  1966, 
p.  25. 
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Edward  T.  Chase»^  in  an  aarbicle  entitled  "Learning  to  Be 
Uaemployable,"  emphasizes  the  danger  in  not  realistically  facing  this 
problem.  He  cautions : 

UhemployiDent  among  youths  • . . is  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  gross  imbalance  in  our 
educationcG.  system.  Its  attention  has  been  over- 
whelmingly concentrated  on  the  20  per  cent  of 
students  who  go  through  college.  The  vocational 
future  of  the  other  80  per  cent  has  been  either 
ignored  or  sabotaged  by  an  archaic  system  of  Job 
training. 

This  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  students  should  not  take 
the  academic  - course  if  they  can  do  the  work  and  intend  to  go  to  college, 
but  rather  that  some  business  courses  should  be  worked  into  the  sched- 
ules of  those  students  whose  college  ambitions  may  not  materialize. 

A recent  suxnrey  made  by  U.S.  News  and  World  Keport  concluded  that; 

Even  in  today’s  coimplex  world,  a person 
did  not  go  to  college  has  a wide  choice  of 
rewarding  careers.  One  thing  to  note,  however. 

It  is  important  to  have  seme  kind  of  skill  or  special 
training.^ 

Soc/:^  of  this  responsibility  rests  with  the  business  teachers, 
who  should  work  with  the  counselors  in  guiding  these  students  into  the 
proper  selection  of  the  few  courses  they  might  be  able  to  work  into 
their  schedules.  For,  as  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax^  has  pointed  out: 


Edward  T.  Chase,  "Leamitig  to  Be  Ohemployable ,"  Hamer’s 
Magazine.  April,  19^3,  p.  33. 

*^"Careers  Without  College:  Plenty  of  Good  Ones,"  U.S.  News 

and  World  Report.  Novenber  29,  1965*  P*  68. 

^aul  S.  Lomax,  "Changes  in  the  Philosophy  of  Business  Edu- 
cation," Recent  and  Projected  Developments  Affecting  Business  Education. 
(Washington^  National  Business  Education  Associati^,  196U)  p.  13. 
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It  is  veil  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  largest 
group  of  high  school  students  who  go  directly  into 
employment  is  the  business  employed  group.  It  includes 
both  business  trained  and  nonbusiness  trained  students. 

And  among  them  are  some  of  the  most  capable  students. 

In  a recent  study  made  of  the  most  able  high  school 
graduates  of  1960>  it  was  found  that  one-third  of  them 
did  not  go  to  college.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
graduates  of  below  average  ability  did  go  to  college. 

Typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  shorthand  were  the  subjects 
that  were  most  frequently  listed  by  graduates  as  being  of  value  in  ob- 
taining more  satisfactory  Jobs.  A knowledge  of  data  processing. 


office  machines,  keypunch,  and  general  business  were  also  frequently 
listed.  A breakdown  is  shown  on  Table  Ih. 


TABI£  Ik 

BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  TEIAT  GHADUATBS  INDICATED  WOULD 
HAVE  HELPED  THEM  TO  GET  MORE  SATESFACTOHY  POSITIONS 


StfbJect 

Finale 

Male 

Total 

^typewriting 

16 

9 

25 

Bookkeeping 

15 

8 

23 

Shorthand 

18 

3 

21 

Data  Processing: 
Wiring  Principles 

Office  Machines 

Keyininch 

Office  Procedures 


7 

11 

7 

k 


10 

6 

k 

6 


17 

11 

10 


Data  Processing: 

Computer  Programming  h 6 


10 


General  Business 


5 


10 


Business  Arithmetic 


k 


5 

k 


8 


30 
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TABLE  IV— i 

Continued 

Subject 

Female 

I'fele 

Total 

Business  English 

3 

5 

8 

Business  Law 

3 

h 

7 

Opinions  of  graduates  concerning  business  sub.lects  that 
would  have  helped  them  In  operating  a business  of  their  own.  --Because 
there  are  many  small  businesses  in  the  Pocono  ^fountain  area,  graduates 
were  asked  vhether  they  felt  that  election  of  seme  business  courses 
in  high  school  would  have  helped  them  to  have  a business  of  their  own. 
As  shown  in  Table  1$,  1*1,6  per  cent  of  the  respondents  reported  that 
business  subjects  would  be  of  seme  value. 

TABUS  1? 

GRADUATBS  \m0  BELIEVED  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  WOULD 
HAVE  HELPED  Wm  IN  OPERATING  A BUSINESS  OF  OHEIR  OWN 

Female  Male 


Acadanic 
Ho.  £ 

General 

W*  I 

Academic 
No*  2. 

General 

No*  i 

Total 

No*  i 

Yes 

3 

9.6 

2 

12-5 

2 

5.9 

15 

3li*l 

22  17.6 

No 

18 

58.0 

U 

68.8 

13 

38.2 

26 

59.1 

68  5U.3 

Nc  Answer 

10 

32,k 

3 

18.7 

55*9 

3 

6.8 

35  28.1 

Total 

31 

100.0 

16 

100.0 

3h 

100.0 

kk 

100*0 

125  100*0 

The  greatest  nuiDber  who  answered  affirmatively  were  male 
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graduates  >dio  had  taken  the  general  course*  Fifteen  (3U.1  per  cent) 
from  this  group  were  of  the  opinion  that  business  subjects  would  be 
valuable  in  operating  their  own  businesses* 


31 
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Table  16  contains  a breeikdown  of  the  number  of  times  gradu- 
ates considered  a business  subject  to  be  of  value  in  the  operation  of 
their  ovn  businesses.  Typewriting,  bxisiness  lav,  and  bookkeeping  were 


TABbB  16 

BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  THAT  WOULD  HAVE  HELPED 
GBADUATBS  IN  OPERATING  A BUSBIBSS  OF  THEIR  OWN 


Subject 

Female 

Male 

Total 

i^ewriting 

k 

9 

13 

Business  Law 

k 

9 

13 

Bookkeeping 

2 

10 

12 

Office  Procedures 

2 

6 

10 

Business  Arithmetic 

3 

6 

9 

General  Business 

3 

5 

6 

Business  English 

1 

6 

7 

Office  Machines 

2 

5 

7 

Data  Processing: 
Wiring  Principles 

1 

5 

6 

Keypunch 

1 

2 

3 

Data  Processing: 

Computer  Programming 

1 

1 

2 

Sborthimd 

1 

1 

2 

thought  to  be  the  most  valuable  by 

respondents . 

Since  most  of 

respondents  are  interested  in  owning  very  small  businesses,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  data  processing  courses  and  shorthand  Were 
considered  of  value  by  only  a few  respondents* 
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This  q^iestion  was  inserted  in  the  questionnaire  because  of 
the  great  demand  sbovm  for  the  booKkeeping  and  ^peuriting  adult  classes 
idiicb  were  offered  by  the  Poccno  Mountain  Jr*-€r*  High  School  several 
years  ago.  Most  of  the  adult  students  ^o  attended  these  classes 
ovmed  small  businesses  and  wished  to  learn  these  skills  to  help  them 
run  their  businesses  more  efficiently. 

The  response  of  the  graduates  to  this  question  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  they  may  be  too  young  to  have  given  imich  consideration  to 
owning  their  own  businesses.  It  appears  that  the  adult  education 
classes  are  the  most  satlsfactoj^y  means  of  providing  for  this  need. 

Opinions  of  housewives  concerning  the  value  of  high  school 
business  courses.— Housewives  were  asked  whether  they  would  feel  more 
secure  if  they  had  taken  some  business  courses  in  high  school.  As 
shown  in  Table  17*  this  group  of  graduates  expressed  a great  deal  of 
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TABLE  17 

OPINIONS  OF  HOtlSEMIVES  CONCERNING  THE 
VALUE  OF  HI(^  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  COURSES 


Academic  General  Total 

Ho.  % Nol  J Ho.  % 


Yes 

U 

100.0 

6 

75.0 

17 

89.5 

No 

0 

0.0 

2 

to 

wt 

• 

0 

2 

10.5 

Totals 

11 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

19 

100.0 

interest  in  the  value  of  high  school  business  subjects.  Seventeen 
(89.?  per  cent)  of  the  nineteen  housewives  answered  this  question  af- 
firmatively. Housewives  who  had  taken  the  acadeaic  course  in  high 
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school  were  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  having  taken  some  business 
subjects  in  high  school  would  make  them  feel  more  secure  if  they  were 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  earning  their  own  living. 

The  female  acadanic  students  who  were  housewives  very  often 
wrote  comments  concerning  their  regret  that  they  lacked  any  business 
training.  Many  made  suggestions  similar  to  that  of  the  student  who 
wrote:  think  that  every  academic  sttdent  should  have  some  business 

subjects  in  his  schedule.  If  the  academic  students  do  not  go  on  to 
college  for  some  reason»  it  is  so  much  harder  for  them  to  get  a good 
Job  than  a person  who  has  some  knowledge  of  business  subjects."  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  same  care  should  be  taken  with  these 
students  as  with  those  who  expected  to  go  to  college  and  did  not  do  so. 
Guidance  counselors  and  teachers  should  try  to  single  out  these  giri.s 
who  appear  to  be  contemplating  matrimony  immediately  upon  graduation 
from  high  school  and  encourage  them  to  take  a few  business  skill  sub- 
jects. 

Table  l8  contains  a list  of  the  number  of  times  each 


business  subject  was  (tonsidered  of  value  to  the  housewives.  Once 
again»  typewriting,  sb03rtband»  and  bookkeeping  were  listed  as  the 
most  valuetble  business  subjects. 
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TABLE  19 

GRADUATES  IN  THE  AHMED  SERVICES  WHO  BELIEVE  IT  WOULD  HAVE 
BEEN  ADVISABLE  TO  STUDY  S014E  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  IN  HIGS  SCHOOL 

Academic  General  Total 


I 

~% 

NoT" 

i 

Yes 

6 

1^0.0 

15 

7l.*» 

21 

58,3 

No 

8 

53.3 

6 

26.6 

Ik 

38.9 

No  Answer 

1 

6.7 

0 

00.0 

1 

2.8 

Total 

15 

100.0 

21 

100.0 

36 

100.0 

Typewriting  once  again  heads  the  list  of  subjects  which 
would  have  been  helpful  in  the  Anoed  Services,  As  shown  in  Table  20, 


TABLE  20 

SUBJECTS  THAT  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  HELPFUL  TO  6RAI1UATES 
WHO  ARE  IN  THE  ARMED  SERVICES 


Subjects 

Typewriting 

Data  Processing: 

Wiring  Principles 
Computer  Programming 

Bookkeeping 

Keypunch 

Office  Procedures 
Business  English 
Office  Machines 
Business  Arithmetic 


No.  of  Times  Checked 
15 


9 

9 

8 

6 

6 

6 

5 

k 


Business  Law 


k 


36 
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I STibJects 

i General  Business 

Shoirtband 

the  tvo  data  processing  coiirses  vere  next  in  frequency  of  listing,  fol- 

I ter  «»««»...  «.«  om.. 

It  is  significant  that,  in  all  questions  relating  to  the 
business  subjects  that  vould  be  most  helpful  to  graduates,  typewriting 
is  iBOSt  frequently  mentioned.  Therefore*  there  is  reason  to  agree 
with  Bay  Price  that  "The  personal  uses  of  typewriting  should  be 
taught  to  all  students  as  should  the  vocational  uses.  Who  hnows  bow 
they  will  use  it  after  graduation?'*^ 

On  Meqt  1966*  Dr.  Bernard  E.  Donovan,'^  superintendent  of 
New  York  City  Schools,  underscored  this  need  when  be  azmounced  a 
program  to  teach  typing  to  evexy  child  in  the  city.  **1^ing  is  nec- 
essary for  almost  everybody  todcy,**  Dr.  Donovan  said,  and  be  advoca- 
ted instruction  in  the  skill  for  all  children  regardless  of  whether 
they  would  need  it  in  their  future  professional  life. 

Graduates*  reasons  for  not  teJcing  business  stib.lects  in  high 
school . —Individual  graduates  gave  multiple  reasons  for  not  electing 

business  courses  in  high  school.  The  percentages  which  are  shown  in 

^ay  Price,  Written  Statement,  April  17,  1966,  as  repoirted 
by  Jerre  K.  Gratz  in  Major  Issues  in  Business  Education,  (Cincinnati: 
South-Western  Publishing  Company,  I962},  p.  84. 

"^The  New  York  Times,  May  8,  1966,  p.  1. 


TABIE  20— Continued 


No.  of  Times  Checked 
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TaT)le  21  are  T)ased  on  the  total  mnaber  of  respondents  who  answered 
this  question  rather  than  on  the  total  number  of  reasons  given. 


TABLE  21 

REASONS  FOB  NOT  TAKING  VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS  IN  HI(S  SCHOOL 


Academic  General  Total 


Reasons  Given  by  Female  Graduates 

No. 

No, 

E^ectations  of  going  to  college 
Lack  of  interest  in  business 

2U 

88.9 

0 

00.0 

24 

66.7 

subjects 

2 

7.U 

3 

33.3 

5 

13.9 

Inability  to  do  office  work 
Desire  to  attend  same  classes 

0 

0.0 

2 

22.2 

2 

5.6 

as  friends 

Sfore  prestige  as  an  academic 

1 

3.7 

0 

00.0 

1 

2.8 

student 

1 

3.7 

0 

00.0 

1 

2.8 

Scheduling  difficulties 

0 

00.0 

1 

11.1 

1 

2.8 

Ikmecessaiy  for  beautician  work 
Greater  challenge  in  academic 

0 

00.0 

1 

11,1 

1 

2.8 

course 
No  Answer 

1 

k 

3.7 

0 

00.0 

1 

4 

2.8 

^'Percentages  are  based  on  total  nuniber  of  students  answering  this 
question:  Female  Academic  - 27;  Female  General  - 9 

Reasons  Given  by  Male  Graduates 
Lack  of  interest  in  business 

subjects 

Lack  of  interest  in  office 

9 

31.0 

11 

UZ.3 

20 

36.4 

en^loyment 

k 

13.8 

11 

42.3 

15 

27.3 

Expectations  of  going  to  college 

13 

kk.Q 

1 

3.8 

14 

25.5 

Inability  to  do  office  work 
Belief  that  office  work  required 

2 

6.9 

4 

15.4 

6 

10.9 

additional  training 

1 

3.U 

3 

11.5 

4 

7.3 

Belief  that  it  was  a girls'  course 
More  prestige  as  an  academic 

0 

00.0 

2 

7.7 

2 

3.6 

student 

0 

00.0 

1 

3,8 

1 

1.8 

Indecision  as  to  future  goals 

1 

3.U 

0 

00.0 

1 

1.8 

I 


1 

1 

I 

i 


3 

1 


3 


t 
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i 
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^Percentages  are  based  on  total  number  of  students  answering  this 
question:  Hale  Academic  - 29;  Male  General  * 26 
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Twenty-four  (66.7  per  cent)  of  the  thirty-six  females 


gave 


as  their  reason  for  non-election  of  business  subjects  that  they  had 
e^^cted  to  go  to  college  and  therefore  took  the  academic  course^ 

Most  females  \AkO  took  the  general  course  In  high  school  gave 
as  their  reasons  lack  of  interest  in  the  subjects  and  the  belief  that 
they  were  incapable  of  doing  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  twenty  (36.4  per  cent)  of  the  fifty-five 
male  graduates  \AkO  answered  this  question  gave  l€u:k  of  interest  in 
business  subjects  as  their  reason  for  non-election  of  business  courses. 
Lack  of  interest  in  office  employment  was  also  frequently  mentioned. 

One  male  graduate  wrote:  ''At  one  time  1 was  given  the  im- 

pression or  1 Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  a person  must  take  the 
academic  course  in  order  to  get  into  college  (business  college)  . . . 
How  I have  found  that  it  would  have  made  my  work  at  business  college 
easier  had  I taken  the  business  coturse.  1 found  out  a little  late. 

1 think  some  other  students  might  have  been  misled." 

Non-college  students  who  believe  they  could  have  been  helped 


to  finance  a college  education  if  they  had  taken  some  business  subjects. 


—Table  22  indicates  that  only  nine  (7*2  per  cent)  of  the  one  hundred 
twenty-five  respondents  thought  they  could  have  been  helped  to  finance 
a college  education  if  they  had  taken  some  business  subjects.  !iype- 
writing,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping  were  the  subjects  most  frequently 
mentioned. 


Therefore,  althOTigh  many  authorities,  such  as. 
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^ S.  J.  Wanous^  recommend  that  hi^  schools  provide  business  ps^o^ams 


to  assist  college-bound  students  to  obtain  part-time  employment,  the 


results  of  this  study  seem  to  indicate  that  very  fev  students  vere 


unable  to  go  to  college  because  they  did  not  have  the  proper  shills  to 


r help  finance  such  education.  More  conclusive  evidence  of  the  need  for 


providing  such  courses  could  be  obtained  ty  contacting  those  students 


vho  are  in  college. 


TABLE  22 


KON-COLLBGK  STU0B3SITS  WHO  BELIEVE  THEY  COULD 
HAVE  BEEH  HELPED  T!0  FIHANCK  A COLLEGE  EDUCATION 
IF  THKI  HAD  TAKEN  SO^  BtBINESS  SUBJECTS 


Female 
No.  % 

No. 

Male 

. ' '"i 

Total 
No.  . £ 

Yes 

6 

13.2 

3 

3.8 

9 

T.2 

No 

8 

IT.U 

IT 

25 

20.0 

No  Answer 

32 

€9.U 

?9 

7*».7 

91 

T2.8 

Total 

k6 

100.0 

T9 

100.0 

125 

100.0 

Table  23  contains  a listing  of  the  business  subjects  non- 
college students  believe  vould  have  been  helpful  to  them  in  financing 


I 


Q 

”S.  J.  Wanous,  "Preparation  and  Hetraining  of  Business 
Teachers  for  Change,"  Business  Education  Meets  the  Challenges  of  Change 
(Washington:  National  Business  Education  Association,  1966),  p.  226. 


ijyuu  im 


J*0 


a college  education. 


TABLE  23 

StBJBCTS  THmT  VOULD  HAVE  BEER  HEIPFUL 
TO  (^ADOATES  VS  FIRARCXRG  A COLLEGE  EDUCATIQR 


Subject 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 
Business  Mathematics 
??illng 

All  Business  Stibjects 


Ro*  of  Times  Checked 

5 

k 

2 

1 

1 

1 


j 


i 
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Reasons  given  by  graduates  for  not  attending  college 
Table  2k  contains  a list  of  the  reasons  that  were  given  by  graduates 
for  not  actually  attending  college  even  though  they  had  expected  to 


do  so*  Many  of  the  respondents  gave  multiple  reasons;  therefore » no 
totals  have  been  taken  nor  percentages  figured* 

TABLE  2k 


REASONS  OCVER  BY  GBABOATES  FOR  ROT  ATTERDIH&  COLLEGE 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Entered  the  A3naed  Services 

0 

25 

25 

Poor  grades  In  high  school 
Necessity  of  working  to  finance  a 

3 

12 

15 

college  educ*ation 

Lack  of  interest  In  spite  of  family 

3 

6 

9 

pressuare 

2 

6 

8 

Marriage 

7 

1 

8 

Financial  Inability 

4 

3 

7 

Interest  In  work  not  requiring  college 

2 

5 

7 

i 

I 

r 

£ 


f 

F 

1 

I 


] 


1 

i 

i 

I 

f 

! 
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TABLE  2U- 

-Continued 

Female 

Male 

Total 

College  Dropout«-Inability  to  do 

the  work 

k 

1 

5 

Poor  score  on  College  Boards 

1 

3 

U 

Expectations  of  scholarship 

1 

0 

1 

“Service  in  the  Armed  Forces”  and  ”Poor  Grades”  were  reasons 
given  hy  the  majority  of  males  for  not  attending  college.  The 
majority  of  females  gave  marriage  as  their  reason  for  not  entering 
college. 

Opinions  of  graduates  regarding  adequacy  of  high  school 
education  as  a preparation  for  earning  a living. ^-A  breakdown  of  the 
opinions  of  graduat'^s  concerning  the  adequacy  of  their  high  school 
education  as  a prei>aration  for  earning  a living  is  given  in  Table  2$. 

TABLE  29 

OPINIONS  OF  GRADUATES  REGARDING  ADEQUACY  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  AS  A PREPARATION  FOR  EARNING  A LIVING 

Female  Male 


Academic 
Ko^.  % 

General 

NoT~J" 

Academic 
No.  % 

General 
No.  2, 

Total 

% 

Yes 

lU 

53.8 

12 

80.0 

lU 

66.7 

33 

67.3 

73 

65.7 

No 

10 

38.5 

2 

13.3 

5 

23.8 

11 

22.9 

28 

29.2 

No  Answer 

2 

•ML_ 

1 

6.T 

2 

9.9 

5_ 

10.2 

10 

9.1 

Total 

26  100.0 

15  100.0 

21 

100.0 

U9  100.0 

lU 

100.0 

Although  the  subjects  of  the  study  were  those  gradtiates  who  had  not 
been  given  any  extensive  vocational  training,  69*7  per  cent  of  all 
respondents,  except  those  who  are  present^  attending  college,  believe 


k2 

that  the  education  they  received  at  the  Pocono  Mountain  High  School 
adequately  prepat^d  them  to  earn  a living.  It  i^st  be  remembered, 
however,  that  86.2  pelr  cent  of  the  employed  respondents  also  indicated 
that  they  vefe  not  completely  satisfied  with  i vor^^  they  were  doing. 

It  may  be  significant  that  here  again  the  highest  percentage 
(38.?  per  cent)  of  the  graduates  who  showed  dissatisfaction  with  their 
high  school  education  were  the  female  academic  students. 

Some  students  indicated  that  they  cotild  have  learned  a lot 
more  if  they  had  tried  harder.  Many  of  the  male  respondents  expressed 
the  same  opinion  as  the  young  man  ^o  wrote:  "The  academic  and  busi- 

ness courses  do  prepare  their  students  for  college  and  business.  But, 

I think  in  the  general  course  there  should  be  more  classes  on  things 
like  mechanics  and  simple  electronics." 

The  Pocono  Mountain  Jr. -Sr.  High  School  was  a new  hig’- 
school  that  was  opened  in  September,  I96I,  and  combined  four  smaller 
hi£^  schools.  Some  students  from  the  first  graduatizig  class  thought 
that  they  cotild  have  had  a better  education  if  they  cotild  have  spent 
all  of  their  high  school  years  in  the  new  jointure. 

Ihree  persons  suggested  that  more  mathematics  shotild  be 

offered. 

Several  graduates  stated  that  the  career  counseling  program 
of  the  school  could  be  improved,  and  others  believed  that  teachers 
should  take  more  interest  in  the  individual  students.  Some  respondents 
wrote  that  more  guidance  should  be  given  to  the  student  ^o  is  not 
going  to  college. 


CHAPTER  V 


OQHCLUSIQHS  AND  RBOC»4MElIBmo$rS 

The  purpose  of  this  stu^  was  to  deteamiine  idiether  the  U3 
per  c^t  of  the  graduates  of  the  Pocono  Mountain  Jr.<-Sr»  High  School 
for  the  years  1962-I963  ^o  vere  not  enrolled  in  the  regular  business 
course  and  did  not  go  to  college  would  have  derived  greater  Job  sat- 
isfctction  if  they  had  taken  business  s^Jects  in  high  school.  Also» 
the  study  attempted  to  learn  which  business  subjects  would  have  proved 
to  be  of  most  value  to  the  respondents  and  their  reasons  for  non- 
election of  such  courses  while  they  were  in  hi^  school.  With  this 
information^  the  business  curriculum  could  be  revised  if  necessary 
and  guidance  practices  could  be  evaluated. 

A questionnaire  was  medled  to  caie  hundred  ninety-three 
graduates  and  one  hundred  twenty-five,  or  66. lU  per  cent,  were 
returned. 


Conclusions 

From  these  returns*  the  following  ccmclusions  nay  be  nctde: 
1.  A majority  of  the  graduates  (63.7  per  cent)  of  the 
Pocono  Mountain  Jr. -Sr.  High  School  for  the  years  1962-I963  who  did 
not  take  the  business  course  and  who  did  not  go  to  college  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  training  they  had  received  in  high  school. 
However,  although  this  groip  found  their  high  school  education 
adequate  for  eanaing  a living*  only  13*8  per  cent  of  the  employed 


uu 

respondents  and  those  in  the  Armed  Services  believed  they  were  not 
capable  of  holding  a more  satisfactory  job« 

2,  Among  the  girls,  vith  whom  this  study  is  most  concerned, 
87*5  per  cent  believe  that  they  could  have  obtained  more  satisfactory 
positions  had  they  studied  some  business  sub;}ects  in  high  school,  A 
definite  need  exists  for  encouraging  election  of  some  business  subjects 
by  those  female  students  idkose  records  of  achievement  or  personal 
situations  indicate  that  they  may  not  realize  their  expectations  of 
going  to  college, 

3*  Most  of  the  housewives  (89,$  per  cent)  indicated  that 
election  of  some  business  courses  vould  be  advantageous  to  them  if 
they  should  find  it  necessary  to  earn  their  ovm  living. 

U,  i^ere  does  not  appear  to  be  a need  for  a sequence  of 
business  siibjects  designed  especially  for  male  students  might  wish 
to  have  their  own  businesses.  However,  over  half  the  male  gradtiates 
($8*3  per  cent)  believe  such  courses  would  be  of  value  tc  them  idiile 
they  are  in  the  Armed  Services, 

$,  There  is  no  great  need  for  an  accelerated  business 
course  for  the  academically  talented  students  to  assist  them  in 
financing  a college  education,  A further  study  of  students  who  sxe 
attending  college  would  have  to  be  made  to  draw  definite  conclusions 
concerning  such  a program, 

6,  The  reason  given  b^  most  male  graduates  for  non-election 
of  business  subjects  was  a lack  of  interest  in  business  subjects  and 
office  mnployment. 


f 
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7*  Most  female  graduates  gave  the  expectation  of  entering 
college  as  their  reason  for  not  electing  business  subjects* 

8*  ^^pevrltlng,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping  are  the  three 
subjects  that  students  consider  to  be  most  helpful  In  getting  a 
satisfeustory  position* 

9*  Bata  processing  ranked  highly  as  a subject  vhlch  would 
have  been  helpful  to  the  graduates  who  entered  the  Armed  Services  and 
also  to  those  graduates  who  Indicated  that  they  could  have  obtained 
a more  satlsfeustory  position  If  they  bad  taken  some  business  subjects* 
10*  Almost  bedf  the  female  graduates  would  find  business 
subjects  helpful  In  their  present  positions,  but  only  a small  per- 
centage of  the  male  respondents  would  find  them  valuable*  Some  fanale 
graduates  (UU*0  per  cent  of  employed  females)  have  been  able  to  find 
office  ^aployment  as  a result  of  the  few  business  subjects  they 
elected* 

11*  It  Is  recognized  that  the  resiilts  of  this  stu^  might 
have  been  different  If  returns  had  been  irecelved  from  all  the  subjects 
of  the  study* 


Recommendations 

As  a result  of  this  study,  the  following  recommendations 
may  be  made: 

1*  Since  many  academic  students  are  not  successful  in  enter- 
ing, or  In  remaining  in,  college.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  guidance 
department  encourage  election  of  some  vocational  business  subjects  by 


f 


those  students  whose  records  of  achievement  or  personal  situations 
indicate  that  they  may  not  realize  their  expectations  of  going  to 


college. 


2.  The  business  teachers  should  cooperate  with  the  guidance 


counselors  in  acquainting  such  non-business  students  with  the  Job 
opportunities  in  the  area  and  the  minimum  skills  which  are  required. 
This  should  be  done  eariy  enough  in  the  students*  school  years » perhaps 
in  the  ninth  grade,  so  that  such  subjects  can  be  worked  into  the 
schedule  whenever  possible. 

3.  All  students  should  be  encouraged  to  elect  a course  in 
typewriting.  This  should  be  taken  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade,  if 
possible,  so  that  they  can  make  i^e  of  the  skill  in  their  school  work. 

U.  It  is  not  necessary  to  establish  a special  business  se- 
quence that  is  desxgned  especially  for  boys.  However,  where'  er  it  is 
possible  to  work  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  office  practice  into 
the  schedules  of  the  beys  without  interfering  with  their  selected 
course  sequence,  this  should  be  done. 

A follow-up  stu^  should  be  made  of  the  college  students 
to  determine  the  need  for  an  accelerated  business  course  for  the 
academically  talented  to  assist  them  in  financing  their  college 


educatioi^ . 
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APPENDIX 
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POCONO  MOUNTAIN  JOINT  SCHOOLS 


C WttUS  DUNLAP 
Sivervtsliig  Principal 


SWIFTWATER^  PENNSYLVANIA 

18370 


Telephone:  Area  Code  717 
S39-7I21 


March  7,  1966 


The  Business  Education  Department  of  the  Focono  Mountain 
Jr*-Sr*  High  School  is  reviewing  its  curriculum  in  order  to 
learn  whether  it  is  adequately  serving  the  needs  of  all  the 
students  in  this  school  district*  We  need  your  help  in  order 
to  do  this  lob* 


You  are  one  of  a number  of  graduates  who  is  being  asked 
to  participate  in  this  study*  Do  not  feel  your  experience  is 
uninq)ortant  in  this  survey*  It  is  only  by  knowing  what  every 
graduate  thinks  that  we  can  get  a clear  indication  of  what 
inq)rovements  we  can  make  in  our  course  offerings* 

Enclosed  is  a short  questionnaire.  We  ask  that  you  conq)lete 
it  now  for  if  you  lay  it  aside,  it  may  be  forgotten.  Fill  this 
out  carefully  because  you  realize  that  the  success  of  this  study 
depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  information  you  give  us* 


Thank  you. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Margaret  D*  Coates,  Chairman 
Business  Education  Department 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


BARRETT  TOWNSHIP 
PARADISE  TOWNSHIP 


COOLBAUGH  TOWNSHIP 
POCONO  TOWNSHIP 


JACKSON  TOWNSHIP 
TOBYHANNA  TOWNSHIP 


mt.  POCONO  borough 

TUNKHANNOCK  TOWNSHIP 


'll 


w 

POCONO  MOUNTAIN  JOINT  SCHOOLS 

SWIFTWATBR,  PENNSYLVANIA 

C.  WILLIS  DUNLAP  18370  Telephone:  Area  Code  717 

Supe.  vising  Principal  839-7121 

March  31,  1966 


Are  you  one  of  the  fev  who  has  not  yet  returned  the  question* 
naire  which  was  sent  to  you  several  weeks  ago? 

Conclusions  are  drawn  only  from  the  questionnaires  which  are 
returned,  and  we  are  sure  you  will  want  your  opinions  to  be 
included  in  the  final  results*  Since  you  are  one  of  a selected 
group  of  graduates,  your  opinions  are  very  inportant  to  us* 

If  you  have  not  returned  your  questionnaire,  won't  you  please 
take  ten  odnutes  to  fill  out  the  enclosed  copy  and  return  it 
at  once*  Because  we  want  you  to  express  your  opinions  freely, 
we  are  not  asking  you  to  sign  this  questionnaire*  If  you  have 
already  returned  the  original  copy,  please  disregard  this 
letter. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance* 

Sincerely  yours. 


Margaret  B*  Coates,  Chalman 
Business  Education  Department 

■c 

Enclosures  - 2 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

BARRETT  TOWNSHIP  COOtBAUGH  TOWNSHIP  JACKSON  TOWNSHIP 

PARADISE  TOWNSHIP  POCONO  TOWNSHIP  TOBYHANNA  TOWNSHIP 


MT.  POCONO  BOROUGH 
TUNKHANNOCK  TOWNSHIP 
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POCOKO  MOUNTAIN  JR*-SR,  HlOi  SCHOOL 
FollGfw-Up  Questionnaire 

1*  Are  you  Male  or  Female  ? 

2*  What  course  did  you  cake  in  high  school? 

Academic  Business  General 

3*  Have  you  attended  any  school  or  college  since  you  graduated  from  high  school? 

No  Yes  For  how  long?  What  type  of  school? 

4*  Did  you  study  any  business  subjects  while  you  were  in  high  school? 

No  Yes  Which  subjects? 

5*  What  is  your  present  employment  status? 

Employed  Full  Time  Employed  Part  Time  Unemployed  Student 

Housewife  Armed  Services  Self-Employed  Other  

6*  What  is  Che  nature  of  your  present  position?  Describe  the  duties  you  perform 
regularly* 


7*  What  features  of  your  present  job  do  you  like  most? 


8*  What  features  of  your  present  job  do  you  dislike? 


9*  Are  there  any  business  subjects  you  could  have  taken  while  in  high  school 
chat  would  have  helped  you  in  your  present  job? 

No Yes Which  subjects? 
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10*  Do  you  think  that  you  are  capable  of  holding  a more  satisfactory  job  than  the 
one  you  now  have? 


Yes 


No 


11*  Do  you  believe  that  had  you  taken  one  or  inore  business  subjects  In  high  school* 
you  would  have  been  able  to  get  a more  satisfactory  position?  Yes  No 
If  so*  please  number  those  subjects  that  would  have  been  most  helpful  In  order 
of  liqtortance*  1*  2*  3*  etc. 

Typewriting  (2  years) 

Data  Processing: 

(Functional  Wiring  Principles 
(Computer  Programnlng) 

Keypunch 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 

12*  Do  you  think  that  had  you  taken  one  or  more  business  subjects  In  high  school* 
they  would  have  helped  you  to  have  a business  of  your  own?  Yes  No 

If  so*  please  number  those  that  would  have  been  most  helpful  In  order  of 
liqtortance*  1*  2*  3*  etc. 


Office  Machines 
Business  Arithmetic 
Office  Procedures 
Business  English 
Business  Law 
General  Business 
List  Others  


Typewriting  (2  years)  Office  Machines 

Data  Processing:  Business  Arithmetic 

(Functional  Wiring  Principles)  Office  Procedures 

(Computer  Programming)  Business  English  ««« 

Keypunch  Business  Law 

Shorthand  General  Business  __ 

Bookkeeping  ___  List  Others 

13«  If  you  are  a housewife  who  could  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  earning  your  own 
living*  would  you  feel  more  secure  had  you  taken  some  business  courses  In  high 
school?  Yes  No  If  so*  please  number  those  subjects  that  would 

be  most  helpful  In  order  of  Importance*  1*  2*  3*  etc* 


^^ewrlt^g  (2  Years)  ^ 

Data  Pfo^sslng: 

(Functional  Wiring  Principles), 
(Computer  Programnlng)  _ 

Keypun^  _ 

Shorthand  _ 

Bookkeeping 


Office  Machines 
Business  Arithmetic 
Office  Procedures 
Business  English 
Business  Law 
General  Business 
List  Others 


14*  If  you  are  In  the  armed  services*  do  you  think  that  It  would  have  been  advls* 
able  for  you  to  have  studied  one  or  more  business  subjects?  Yes  No 
If  so*  please  number  those  subjects  that  would  have  been  most  helpful  In  order 
of  Importance*  1*  2*  3*  etc* 


Typewriting  (2  years)  __ 

Data  Processing; 

(Functional  Wiring  Principles) 
(Computer  Programnlng)  _ 

Keypunch  _ 

Shorthand  _ 

Bookkeeping  _ 


Office  Madilnes 
Business  Arithmetic 
Office  Procedures 
Business  English 
Business  Law 
General  Business 
List  Others 
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If  you  did  not  take  any  vocational  business  subjects  when  you  were  attending 
high  school,  please  check  your  reasons  for  not  doing  so* 


Expected  to  go  to  college  and  took  the  academic  course 
Wanted  to  be  In  the  same  classes  with  tny  friends 
Had  no  Interest  in  bttsiness  subjects 

Believed  I would  appear  to  be  more  Intelligent  If  I chose  the 
academic  course 

Believed  It  was  an  Indication  that  our  family  was  not  wealthy  enough 
to  send  me  to  college 

Did  not  believe  I was  enable  of  doing  the  work 
Did  not  believe  X would  like  working  In  an  office 
Did  not  believe  I could  get  a job  In  an  office  without  going  to 
to  business  college 

thought  it  was  a course  for  girls  and  It  had  nothing  to  offer  boys 

I wanted  to  take  business  but  tny  family  did  not  want  me  to 

Please  state  your  reason  If  other  than  above 


16*  If  you  did  not  go  to  college  because  of  financial  difficulties,  do  you  believe 
It  would  have  been  possible  for  you  to  do  so  if  you  had  taken  some  business 
subjects  which  would  have  provided  you  with  sufficient  skills  to  get  part- 
time  employment  at  college? 

No  Yes  Which  sublects? 

17*  If  you  Intended  to  go  to  college  after  graduation  from  high  sdiool  and  did  not 

i go,  what  were  your  reasons  for  not  going? 

I 

tty  family  was  financially  unable  to  send  me 
Ify  grades  were  not  good  enough  enable  me  to  be  accepted  in 
college 

tty  family  wanted  me  to  go,  but  I had  no  Interest  In  It 
I married 

I became  Interested  In  other  work  which  did  not  require  a college 
education  __ 

I expected  to  get  a scholarship  and  did  not 
I entered  the  Armed  Services 
I did  not  have  a good  score  on  my  College  Boards 
I am  working  In  order  to  earn  enough  finance  my  college  education 
Please  state  your  reason  If  other  than  above 


18*  Do  you  think  the  Pocono  Mountain  High  School  adequately  prepared  you  to  earn 
a living?  Yes  Wo 

If  your  answer  Is  "no,"  what  improvements  would  you  suggest? 


I 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  FOKMER  STUDENTS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  IN  ARIZONA 

1 

John  R.  Williams 


INTRODUCTION 
The  Problem 


The  objectives  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  have  recently  been 
expanded  to  include  not  only  preparing  young  men  for  farming,  but  also  pre- 
paring youth  for  any  of  the  many  occupations  in  the  agricultural  industry  that 
require  some  knowledge  of  and  abilities  in  production  agriculture.  Before 
embarking  on  new  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  preparing  to  enter  occu- 
pations in  the  agricultural  indus'*:ry,  it  was  felt  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  learn  the  present  occupations  of  former  students  of  vocational 
agriculture,  what  additional  post  high  school  education  they  have  received 
and  their  opinions  about  the  effectiveness  of  selected  phases  of  the  present 
program  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  in  Arizona. 

Procedure 


All  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in  Arizona  were  asked  to  provide  the 
names  and  current  address  of  all  former  students  idio  studied  vocational 
agriculture  in  their  departments  for  two  or  more  years  during  the  ten  year 
period  from  September  1953  to  June  1962.  The  names  and  addresses  of  2,925 
former  students  were  furnished  from  thirty “two  schools.  A tentative  ques- 
tionnaire was  developed  to  acquire  the  desired  information  about  each  former 
student  and  to  enable  the  former  students  to  express  their  opinions  about 
the  program.  The  tentative  questionnaire  was  evaluated  by  members  of  the 
agricultural  education  state  supervisory  and  teacher  training  staffs, 
revised  to  include  their  suggestions  and  tried  out  on  thirty“nine  former 
vocational  agricultural  students.  Deficiencies  identified  by  the  tryout 
were  corrected  and  the  final  form  of  the  questionnaire  prepared,^  The 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  former  student  requesting  information  on 
their  present  occupations,  additional  education  they  have  received  and 
their  opinions  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  phases  of  the  vocational 
agriculture  program  in  preparing  them  for  their  present  occupation. 
Questionnaires  were  completed  and  returned  by  669  former  students. 


^Associate  Agricultural  Education  Specialist,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 

2 

See  Appendix  for  a copy  of  the  final  questionnaire. 


Assumptions 


W,  ! 


The  following  assumptions  were  used  as  a basis  for  this  study; 

1.  Former  Arizona  students  of  vocational  agriculture  are  interested  in  the 
vocational  education  program  in  agriculture  and  will  be  willing  to  furnish 
the  information  and  opinions  requested. 

2.  The  responses  and  opinions  of  these  former  students  will  be  valid  data 
for  evaluating  the  present  program  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture, 
will  suggest  improvements  that  can  be  made  in  that  program  and  provide 
information  helpful  for  planning  new  programs  of  vocational  education  in 
agriculture. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

1.  It  is  recognized  that  the  comparatively  small  number  of  former  students 
who  completed  and  returned  questionnaires  may  not  be  a representative 
sample  of  all  former  students  of  vocational  agriculture  in  Arizona,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  occupations  and  additional 
education  reported  accurately  represent  the  occupations  and  additional 
education  of  all  former  Arizona  vocational  agriculture  students. 

However,  it  is  believed  that  those  former  students  who  did  respond  have 
a greater  than  average  interest  in  the  program  and  therefore  the  facts 
they  reported  and  the  opinions  they  have  expressed  provide  information 
that  will  be  useful  in  evaluating  the  Arizona  program  of  vocational 
education  in  agriculture. 

2.  The  absence  of  an  effective  procedure  for  keeping  an  up-to-date  address 

of  former  students  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  cooperating  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  to  furnish  accurate  addresses  of  all  former 
students  who  enrolled  for  two  or  more  years  in  their  departments.  There- 
fore a large  number  of  former  students  who  should  have  been  included 
never  received  the  questionnaire  sent  them. 
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3.  Some  of  the  questions  on  the  questionnaire  may  not  have  been  completely 
understood  by  some  of  the  respondents;  different  interpretations  of  the 
questions  may  have  altered  the  responses. 
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PRESENTATION  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  DATA 


Occupations  of  Fortner  Students 


The  former  students  vere  asked  to  give  the  title  of  their  present  occupations 
if  they  were  working  at  some  job  full-time  or,  if  they  were  in  some  temporary 
occupation  such  as  student  or  in  the  military  service,  to  give  the  occupation 
for  which  they  were  preparing  themselves  or  hoped  to  enter.  The  job  titles 
or  occupations  given  were  classified  in  three  categories: 

1,  Production  agriculture,  including  such  jobs  as  farmer,  rancher,  dairy- 
man, farm  manager,  etc. 

2,  Agricultural  occupations  other  than  production  agriculture,  requires 
some  knowledge  of  or  ability  in  production  agriculture,  such  as  feed, 
fertilizer  or  insecticide  salesman,  farm  machinery  sales  or  services, 
county  agent,  soil  scientist,  etc. 

3,  Not  related  to  agriculture,  which  includes  all  other  occupations  for 
which  no  knowledge  of  or  abilities  in  production  agriculture  is  required. 


Table  1.  Comparison  of  the  Number  and  Percentage  of  Former  Arizona 
Vocational  Agriculture  Students  Employed  or  Anticipating 
Employment  in  Three  Categories  of  Occupations. 


Occupational 

Status 

Production 
Agriculture 
Number  Percent 

Agricultural 
Occupations 
Number  Percent 

Not  Related  to 
Agriculture 
Number  Percent 

Presently  employed 

117 

30.00 

41 

10.51 

232 

59.49 

Student  ^ 

39 

22.29 

50 

28.57 

84 

48.00 

Military,  non-career 

25 

37.88 

12 

18.18 

19 

28.79 

Other  temporary 

5 

18.52 

5 

18.52 

14 

51.85 

TOTALS 

186 

28.27^ 

108 

16.41^ 

349 

53.04^ 

Table  1 shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  those  former  students  now  employed 
in  occupations  grouped  into  the  three  categories  and  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  the  former  students  now  occupied  in  temporary  activities  who  are 
preparing  themselves  for  or  who  expect  to  enter  occupations  in  each  of  the 
three  categories.  These  data  show  that  30  percent  of  those  former  students 

The  respondents  who  are  in  one  of  the  military  services  and  said  they  expect 
to  make  a career  of  the  service  are  included  in  the  “Presently  Employed" 
group  under  the  heading  “Not  Related  to  Agriculture." 

^Percentage  given  is  percent  of  total  former  students  who  responded.  It 
does  not  add  up  to  100%  because  15  or  2.28%  of  the  former  students  now  in 
one  of  the  3 temporary  occupations  were  not  certain  what  occupation  they 
wished  to  enter. 
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of  vocational  agriculture  who  are  presently  employed  are  in  the  category  of  \ 

production  agriculture  and  10,51  percent  are  employed  in  agricultural  occupa- 
tions other  than  production  agriculture.  Responses  from  former  students  who 
are  temporarily  in  the  military  services  indicated  that  37,88  percent  hoped  to 
enter  production  farming  and  18,18  percent  hoped  to  enter  other  agricultural 
occupations.  Responses  from  former  students  who  are  continuing  their  educa- 
tion indicated  that  only  22,29  percent  are  preparing  to  go  into  production 
agriculture  while  28,57  percent  are  preparing  to  go  into  other  occupations  in 
agriculture,  including  the  agricultural  professions.  These  data  indicate 
that  44,68  percent  of  the  former  students  who  completed  the  questionnaire  are  ] 

either  in  some  agricultural  occupation  or  planning  to  enter  an  agricultural  j 

occupation,  ; 


Table  2.  Number  and  Percentage  of  Former  Arizona  Vocational  Agriculture 
Students  Presently  Employed  in  Various  Categories  of  Production 
Agriculture 


Category 

Number 

Percentage  of  Total 

Owner-Operator 

32 

27,30 

Partnership 

24 

20,51 

Hired  Hand  (not  at  home) 

15 

12,82 

Hired  Hand  (home  farm) 

14 

11,97 

Renter 

14 

11,97 

Manager 

13 

11,11 

Other 

5 

4,32 

TOTAL 

117 

100,00 

Table  2 shows  the  number  and  percent  of  the  former  students  of  vocational 
agriculture  who  are  occupied  in  production  agriculture,  divided  into  various 
categories  of  responsibility.  Although  production  agriculture  in  Arizona 
requires  large  amounts  of  capital  and  these  men  are  all  young,  almost  40 
percent  of  them  are  owner-operators  or  renters.  Less  than  25  percent  of 
them  fall  into  the  hired  hand  category. 
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Table  3,  Positions  Held  by  Former  Arizona  Students  of  Vocational  Agriculture  i 

who  are  in  Agricultural  Occupations  Other  than  Production  Agriculture  ] 


[ 

i 

I 

? 


Occupation  Group 

Number 

Percentage  of  Total 

Professional 

14 

34,15 

Salesmen,  Clerks 

10 

24,39 

Equipment  Operator 

7 

17,07 

Technician 

5 

12,20 

Mechanics 

3 

7,32 

Business  (manager,  foreman) 

2 

4,87 

TOTALS 

41 

100,00 

Table  3 lists  broad  categories  of  agricultural  occupations  related  to  produc- 
tion agriculture  and  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  former  students  who 
are  employed  in  each  category.  More  than  one  third  of  these  young  men  are 
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employed  in  agricultural  professions  including  teachers  of  agriculture  at 
both  the  high  school  and  university  levels,  research  scientists  and  other 
professions  vital  to  agriculture. 

Table  4.  Positions  Held  by  Former  Arizona  Students  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
who  are  Employed  in  Non-Agricultural  Occupations 


Occupational  Group 

Number 

Percentage  of  Total 

Construction 

53 

22.84 

Public  Service 

42 

18.10 

Business  (manager,  foreman) 

24 

10.34 

Pro fessional 

21 

9.05 

Salesmen,  Clerks 

18 

7.76 

Military  (career) 

16 

6.90 

Drivers 

13 

5.60 

Technician 

12 

5.17 

Mechanics 

11 

4.74 

Miscellaneous 

22 

9.50 

TOTALS 

232 

100.00 

Table  4 shows  the  broad  categories  of  occupations  not  related  to  agriculture 
in  which  the  59,49  percent  of  these  former  students  of  vocational  agriculture 
are  employed.  The  largest  percentage  is  employed  in  jobs  in  the  construc- 
tion business;  carpenters,  masons,  electricians,  etc.  About  40  percent  of 
the  total  time  in  vocational  agriculture  is  devoted  to  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  mechanics. 

These  data  compare  favorably  with  data  collected  in  similar  studies  in 
other  states.  A ten-year  study  in  New  York  State  conducted  by  Bail  (1959) 
found  that  45  percent  of  former  students  were  employed  in  agricultural  occu- 
pations, A similar  study  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Education  Service 
in  Alabama  (1962)  found  that  51  percent  of  former  students  who  had  been  out 
of  school  for  five  years  were  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations.  Wood 
(1958)  found  that  47,9  percent  of  former  vocational  agriculture  students  in 
Illinois,  and  Bender  (1961)  found  that  60  percent  of  the  same  group  in 
Ohio,  were  employed  in  agricultural  occupations.  Nelson  (1961)  found  that 
25  percent  of  the  graduates  in  Minnesota,  and  Webb  (1961)  found  that  49 
percent  of  the  graduates  in  Missouri  went  into  farming,  but  no  effort  was 
made  to  find  out  how  many  went  into  other  agricultural  occupations. 

Student  Tenure  in  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Program 

Vocational  agriculture  is  normally  offered  in  all  four  grades  of  high 
school.  Each  student  was  asked  how  many  years  he  studied  vocational  agri- 
culture in  high  school.  If  he  studied  less  than  four  years,  he  was  asked 
to  indicate  why. 
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Table  5.  Reasons  Given  by  Former  Students 
of  Vocational  Agriculture 

for  not 

Completing  Four  Years 

Reasons 

Number 

Percentage  of  Total 

No  reason  given  (took  all  4 years) 

400 

59.79 

Need  for  other  subjects 

72 

10.76 

Did  not  offer  Voc-Ag  all  4 years 

66 

9.87 

No  interest 

33 

4.93 

Didn't  take  the  first  year 

30 

4.48 

Quit  school  (service,  marriage) 

22 

3.29 

Dislike  of  teachers 

13 

1.94 

Moved  to  another  school 

12 

1.79 

Didn't  know  what  I was  missing 

6 

.09 

Other 

15 

3.06 

TOTALS 

669 

100.00 

Table  5 shows  the  number  and  percent  of  students  who  dropped  out  of  the 
vocational  agriculture  program  after  two  years  and  the  reasons  they  gave  for 
that  action.  The  reason  given  by  more  students  than  any  other  was  that  they 
(or  their  parents  or  the  high  school  counselor)  felt  they  needed  other  sub- 
jects that  were  scheduled  at  the  same  time  more  than  they  needed  agriculture. 


Post-High  School  Education  Received 


There  were  349  of  the  669  former  students  who  cooperated  in  the  study  who 
attended  a college  or  university  after  completing  high  school.  An  additional 
182  attended  a junior  college  or  a technical  vocational  school. 


Table  6. 


Education  Beyond  High  School  Receive  by  Former  Students  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  by  Types  of  Institutions 


Type  of  Institution 


Number 


Percentage  of  Total 


College  or  University 

349 

52.16 

Junior  College 

118 

17.64 

Technical-Vocational 

64 

9.57 

Other  types  of  Schools 

110 

16.44 

Did  not  attend  any  institutions 
beyond  high  school 

28 

4.19 

TOTALS 

669 

100.00 

Table  6 gives  a breakdown  of  the  types  of  schools  these  former  students 
attended.  More  than  half  attended  a college  or  university  and  more  than  95 
percent  participated  in  some  kind  of  post-high  school  education. 
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Table  7.  Degrees  Received  by  Former  Vocational  Agriculture  Students  Who 
Attended  Colleges  or  Universities 


Degree 

Number 

Percentage  of  Total 

None 

493 

73.69 

B.S.  or  B.A. 

88 

13.15 

Still  attending-none  yet 

77 

11.51 

M.A.  or  M.S. 

6 

.90 

Combination  of  B.S.  or  B.A.  and  advanced 
degrees  other  than  M.A.  or  M.S. 

2 

.30 

Fh.D.  or  D.Ed. 

1 

.15 

Other 

2 

.30 

TOTALS 

669 

100.00 

Table  7 shows  the  ntimber  and  percentage  of  various  degrees  received  by  these 
. former  students  who  attended  colleges  and  universities. 

Table  8.  Colleges  and  Universities  Attended  by  Former  Students  of 
Vocational  Agriculture 


Name  of  Institution 

Number 

Percentage  of  Total 

Attended  none 

320 

47.84 

University  of  Arizona 

105 

« 

15.70 

Arizona  State  University 

123 

18.39 

Arizona  State  College 

16 

2.39 

Brigham  Young  University 

21 

3.14 

Out  of  State 

24 

3.59 

Combination  of  Arizona  and  out  of  state 

25 

3.74 

Combination  of  two  or  more  in  Arizona 

12 

1.79 

Grand  Canyon  College 

5 

.75 

Did  not  name  college 

18 

2.67 

TOTALS 

669 

100.00 

Table  8 shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  those  former  students  who  attended 
each  of  the  more  popular  colleges  and  universities  in  Arizona  and  out-of-state. 
All  four-year  colleges  in  the  state  are  included  in  the  table.  Brigham  Young 
University  is  also  included  because  almost  as  many  former  vocational  agricul- 
ture students  attended  that  institution  as  all  other  out-of-state  institutions 
put  together. 

Opinions  of  Former  Students  about  Vocational  Agriculture  Program 

The  former  students  of  vocational  agriculture  were  asked  to  indicate  their 
opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the  vocational  agricul'-ure  program  they  experi- 
enced in  high  school  in  helping  them  develop  specific  abilities.  Sixteen 
abilities  that  are  generally  accepted  objectives  of  instruction  in  vocational 
agriculture  were  listed,  and  each  student  was  asked  his  opinion  on  whether 
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instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  was  very  useful,  of  some  value,  or  of 
little  or  no  value  in  his  development  of  each  specific  ability,^  Space  was 
provided  for  any  additional  comments  anyone  .Tiight  wish  to  make.  It  was  felt 
that  these  opinions  would  have  more  significance  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
vocational  agriculture  program  if  the  responses  were  tabulated  according  to 
the  classification  of  the  occupation  of  each  respondent. 

Table  9 shows  the  opinions  of  the  former  students  now  employed  in  some  phase 
of  production  agriculture  compared  with  the  opinions  of  former  students 
employed  in  agricultural  occupations  related  to  production  farming,  former 
students  in  occupations  not  related  to  agriculture  and  former  students  who  are 
are  attending  any  institution  of  post  high  school  education.  All  figures 
are  percentages  of  the  total  in  each  category.  Since  space  was  limited, 
only  the  responses  "very  useful"  and  "little  or  no  value"  are  shown.  The 
percentage  of  respondents  who  checked  in  the  "some  value"  column  may  be 
determined  by  adding  the  two  figures  shown  for  each  occupational  category 
and  subtracting  this  figure  from  100, 

The  abilities  that  scored  highest  by  all  four  groups  were:  (1)  work  harmo- 
noiously  with  others;  (2)  exercise  leadership;  (3)  perform  farm  mechanics 
skills  effectively;  (4)  conserve  natural  resources;  (5)  understand  the 
importance  of  agriculture  in  the  national  welfare;  (6)  maintain  high  standards 
of  workmanship.  The  ability  that  they  said  instruction  in  vocational  agricul- 
ture had  the  least  effect  on  was  the  ability  to  study  effectively.  There 
was  considerable  variation  in  the  responses  of  the  men  from  the  various 
categories  regarding  the  development  of  an  ability.  For  example,  more  than 
52  percent  of  the  men  in  the  production  category  and  the  men  in  the  agricul- 
tural occupations  category  indicated  that  the  vocational  agriculture  program 
was  very  useful  in  the  ability  "Select,  obtain  and  advance  in  your  present 
occupation,"  while  less  than  21  percent  of  the  men  in  occupations  not  related 
to  agriculture  said  it  was  very  useful.  Almost  61  percent  of  the  men  in  the 
agricultural  occupations  and  63  percent  of  the  students  said  the  vocational 
agriculture  program  was  very  useful  in  helping  them  "appreciate  the  need  for 
post -high  school  education,"  while  less  than  44  percent  of  the  men  in  the 
other  categories  rated  it  that  high. 

Very  little  use  was  made  of  the  opportunity  to  add  comments  about  each  of  the 
abilities  listed.  The  Future  Farmers  of  America  organization  was  mentioned 
very  often  as  being  a very  effective  tool  in  helping  boys  develop  most  of 
the  abilities.  Another  remark  made  almost  as  frequently  for  most  abilities 
was  "should  be  stressed  more," 

The  former  students  were  also  asked  to  indicate  their  opinion  of  the  contribu- 
tion various  phases  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program  had  made  in  helping 
them  enter  and  advance  in  their  present  job.  They  were  asked  to  indicate 
their  opinion  by  placing  a check  in  one  of  three  columns:  (1)  very  useful; 

(2)  some  value,  and  (3)  little  or  no  value.  Additional  space  w&j  provided 
by  each  item  where  they  could  make  any  further  comments  if  they  wished. 


^See  Appendix  for  exact  form  of  questions. 
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Table  A Comparison  of  Opinions  of  Former  Arizona  Vocational  Agriculture  Students  Who  Are  Now  Employed  in  one  of 


Three  Categories  of  Occupations  or 
Regarding  the  Effectiveness  of  the 

Who  Are  Students  Enrolled  in  an 
Vocational  Agriculture  Program 

Institution 
in  Developing 

of  Higher  Education 
Selected  Abilities 

5 

Opinion  * 

j 

t 

Very  Useful 

Little 

or  No  Value 

Production 

Agricultural 

Not 

Production 

Agricultural 

Not 

Ability 

Agriculture 

Occupations 

Related 

Student 

Agriculture 

Occupations 

Related 

Student 

\ 

Accept  responsibilities  of 

Citizenship 

41.88 

63.41 

56.48 

54.71 

5.98 

4.88 

7.41 

5.29 

:l 

* 

Apply  scientific  principles 

r 

in  your  work 

52.14 

41.46 

35.65 

30.00 

6.84 

7.32 

17.13 

11.18 

1 

Appreciate  the  need  for  post- 

1 

high  school  education 

43.59 

60.98 

43.98 

62.94 

10.26 

4.88 

12.96 

8.24 

Conserve  natural  resources 

53.85 

63.41 

69.44 

57.65 

8.55 

4.88 

6.94 

6.49 

jj 

ij 

Exercise  leadership 

61.54 

68.29 

62.50 

67.06 

7.69 

2.44 

5.09 

2.35 

JE 

Locate,  organize  and  use 

1 

information 

52,14 

39.02 

50.00 

38.82 

4.27 

7.32 

8.80 

6.47 

] 

Maintain  high  standards  of 

|; 

workmanship 

64.96 

60.98 

62.04 

55.29 

1.21 

2.44 

5.09 

3.53 

ii 

Hake  decisions  and  solve 

1 

problems 

58.12 

48.78 

54.63 

49.41 

8.55 

4.88 

6.48 

8.24 

Manage  money  efficiently 

44.44 

41.46 

51.39 

43.53 

14.53 

7.32 

11.11 

14.12 

1 

Perform  farm  mechanics  skills 

1 

effectively 

66.67 

60.98 

58.33 

58.82 

5.98 

4.88 

10.19 

5.29 

1 

Perform  farm  and  ranch  skills 

effectively 

59.83 

51.22 

54.17 

52.35 

6.84 

2.22 

10.19 

.59 

s 

Select,  obtain  and  advance  in 

J! 

1 

your  present  occupation 

52.14 

53.66 

20.83 

32.94 

9.40 

14.63 

43.98 

20.59 

Study  effectively 

23.08 

21.95 

24.07 

12.35 

15.38 

31.71 

19.44 

28.82 

Understand  importance  of  agri- 

J 

i 

culture  in  the  national  welfare  52,14 

51.22 

69.44 

61.18 

6.84 

4.88 

8.33 

4,71 

Use  time  effectively 

42.74 

31.71 

44.44 

24.12 

7.69 

7.32 

11.11 

11.76 

1 

Work  harmoniously  with  others 

64.10 

78.05 

65.74 

64.71 

4.27 

0.00 

3.70 

1.76 

i 

t ; 


*Each  figure  given  is  the  percentage  of  the  total  in  each  category 
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Table  10,  A Comparison  of  Opionions  of  Former  Vocational  Agriculture  Students  Who  Are  Now  Employed  in  One  of 

Three  Categories  of  Occupations  or  Are  Students  Enrolled  in  an  Institution  of  Higher  Education  Regarding 
the  Effectiveness  of  Selected  Areas  of  Instruction  in  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Helping  Them  Enter  and 
Advance  in  Their  Present  Occupations, 


Very  Useful 

Opinions* 

Little 

or  no  Value 

Areas  of  Vocational 
Agricultural  Program 

Production 

Agriculture 

Agricultural 

Occupations 

Not 

Related 

Student 

Production 

Agriculture 

Agricultural 

Occupations 

Not 

Related 

Student 

Basic  Principles  of  Animal  Life 

55,56 

53,66 

20,37 

37.65 

11.11 

12.20 

43,98 

12.35 

Basic  Principles  of  Plant  Life 

48,72 

60,98 

19,44 

28.82 

7,69 

12.20 

43.06 

19.41 

Cooperative  Activities 

32,48 

34,15 

32,41 

44.12 

10.26 

9.76 

16.67 

8.24 

Farm  Management 

58,97 

36,59 

19,91 

34.71 

5.98 

19.51 

37.50 

17.07 

Farm  Mechanics  Instruction 

62,39 

46,34 

33,80 

40.00 

10.26 

19.51 

29.63 

22,35 

Field  Crop  Production  Information  41,03 

56,10 

14,81 

30.00 

13.68 

12.20 

47.22 

22.94 

Future  Farmers  of  America 
Activities 

59,83 

63,41 

38,89 

58.82 

6.84 

12.20 

21.30 

5.88 

Livestock  Production  Information 

52,14 

48,78 

22,69 

39.41 

9.40 

14.63 

43.98 

12.94 

Occupational  Planning 

36,75 

21,95 

31,02 

38.82 

14.53 

17.07 

23.15 

11.18 

Record  Keeping  and  Analysis 

58,97 

39,02 

51,39 

48.82 

5.98 

14.63 

13,43 

11,18 

Supervised  Farming  Program 

52,14 

48,78 

19,91 

45.29 

8.55 

14.63 

41.63 

11.76 

*Each  figure  given  is  the  percentage  of  the  total  in  each  category. 
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Table  10  shows  the  opinions  of  those  former  students  who  are  now  employed  in 
some  phase  of  production  agriculture  compared  with  the  opinions  of  those 
former  students  who  are  employed  in  agricultural  occupations  related  to  produc- 
tion farming,  former  students  in  occupations  not  related  to  agriculture,  and 
former  students  who  are  attending  an  institution  of  post-high  school  education. 
A column  showing  the  opinions  of  all  former  students  was  not  included  on  the 
table  because  it  was  felt  that  when  the  opinions  of  the  men  in  such  different 
occupations  and,  therefore,  such  different  needs,  were  grouped  together,  the 
significance  of  the  data  was  lost.  All  figures  are  percentages  of  the  total 
in  each  category. 

The  two  areas  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program  that  all  the  former  stu- 
dents rated  as  most  useful  were:  (1)  Future  Farmers  of  America  activities  and 
(2)  Record  Keeping  and  Analysis.  The  men  in  production  agriculture  rated  Farm 
Mechanics  instruction  highest,  FFA  activities  second,  with  Record  Keeping  and 
Farm  Management  tied  for  third.  The  men  in  other  agricultural  occupations 
rated  FFA  activities  highest  and  Basic  Principles  of  Plant  Life  next.  The 
men  in  occupations  not  related  to  agriculture  rated  Record  Keeping  and  Analysis 
12.5  percent  higher  than  the  next  closest  area,  the  FFA,  while  instruction  in 
Farm  Mechanics  was  rated  the  third  most  important.  Areas  that  all  former  stu- 
dents felt  had  contributed  least  were:  (1)  Occupational  Planning,  (2)  Coopera- 

tive Activities,  and  (3)  Field  Crop  Production  information. 

As  indicated  by  the  data  in  Table  9,  Table  10  also  shows  considerable  vari- 
ation in  the  responses  of  the  men  from  the  various  categories  regarding  the 
value  of  an  area.  For  example,  the  men  in  production  agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural occupations  related  to  production  agriculture  rated  instruction  in  the 
"Basic  Principles  of  Animal  and  Plant  Life"  quite  high,  but  those  in  occupa- 
tions not  related  to  agriculture  rated  both  areas  quite  low. 


In  a further  effort  to  determine  the  satisfaction  of  the  former  students  with 
the  vocational  agriculture  program  they  took  in  high  school,  they  were  asked 
"If  you  were  to  repeat  your  high  school  education,  would  you  study  more,  the 
same,  or  less  vocational  agriculture,"  and  additional  space  was  provided  for 

I them  to  tell  why  they  responded  as  they  did. 

t 

I Table  11.  Opinions  of  Former  Students  Regarding  Their  Satisfaction  with  the 

i Amount  of  Vocational  Agriculture  They  Studied  in  Hi^  School 


Opinions  Number  Percentage  of  Total 


Would  study  more 

369 

55.16 

Would  study  the  same 

216 

32.29 

Would  study  less 

75 

11.21 

No  opinions  given 

9 

1.34 

TOTALS 

669 

100.00 

I Table  11  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  former  students  who  checked  each 

^ choice.  More  than  87  percent  indicated  they  would  study  more  or  the  same 

I amount,  and  11.21  percent  indicated  they  would  have  studied  less  vocational 

i agriculture.  Reasons  given  by  those  former  students  who  said  they  would  have 

\ studied  less  were:  (1)  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  basic  subjects,  (2)  no 
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connection  with  agriculture  in  my  present  occupation,  (3)  disappointed  or  not 
irterested  in  subject  matter,  (4)  did  not  learn  much. 

7 ae  former  students  were  also  requested  to  indicate  their  opinions  on  whether 
more,  the  same  amount  or  less  vocational  education  subjects  other  than  agricul 
ture  should  be  offered  in  high  schools  today.  The  responses  to  that  question 
are  reported  in  Table  12. 

Table  12,  Opinions  of  Former  Students  Regarding  the  Amount  of  Vocational 

Instruction,  Other  Than  Agriculture,  Offered  in  High  Schools  Today 


Opinions  

Should  offer  more 
Should  offer  same  amount 
Should  offer  less 
Ho  opinion  given 

TOTALS 


Number 


Percentage  of  Total 

77.28 

14.20 

3.74 

4.78 

100.00 


V A 


More  than  three  fourths  of  the  former  students  indicated  that  there  should 
be  more  vocational  instruction  in  high  schools  and  less  than  four  percent 
said  there  should  be  less.  Some  of  the  reasons  given  for  including  more 
vocational  education  courses  were:  (1)  gives  a broader  education, 

(2)  better  educate  non-college  bound  students  to  earn  a living,  (3)  gives 
an  opportunity  to  choose  one*s  life  work  sensibly,  (4)  schools  should 
provide  for  all  vocational  interests,  (5)  gives  an  opportunity  to  learn 
a trade. 

Reasons  given  for  offering  less  vocational  instruction  included:  (1)  high 
schools  should  provide  only  general  education  (2)  vocational  courses  should 
be  taught  in  trade  schools,  (3)  vocational  skills  can  be  learned  on  the  job. 


I 


Suggestions  for  Improvement 

The  last  item  on  the  questionnaire  sent  to  former  students  was  an  open  end 
request  for  any  suggestions  they  might  have  for  improving  the  program,  A 
total  of  24,48  percent  of  the  respondents  made  some  comments  and  suggestions. 
Many  of  the  remarks  were  most  complimentary  and  were  really  testimonials  on 
the  high  quality  and  value  of  the  program  and  the  teacher  under  idiom  they 
studied  rather  than  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  program*  However, 
there  were  also  many  entries  of  constructive  criticism.  They  have  been 
grouped  and  are  recorded  in  Table  13  in  the  order  of  the  frequency  of  each 
suggestion. 


! 1 
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Table  13,  Suggestions  of  Former  Students  for  Improving  Instruction  in 
Vocational  Agriculture, 


Suggestion  Frequency 


Teach  more  about  farm  business  and  management  29 
Teach  more  about  related  occupations  24 
Stress  more  college  preparation  - science  of  agriculture  16 
Conduct  more  field  trips  15 
Hire  teachers  that  are  better  prepared  13 
Provide  facilities  at  school  to  give  practice  in  farming  skills  10 
Stress  practical  studies  more  and  theory  less  10 
Teaching  material  should  be  more  thorough,  more  difficult  10 
Teach  more  about  farm  machinery  care  and  operation  9 
Teach  more  farm  shop  skills  9 
Stress  the  development  of  the  individual  more  9 
Teach  longer  periods  8 
Hire  teachers  that  are  more  devoted,  more  enthusiastic  8 
More  on-the-job  training  7 
Better  support  of  vocational  agriculture  program  by  school 

admini s t rat  ors  7 
More  emphasis  on  FFA  activities  7 
More  emphasis  on  importance  of  going  to  college  7 
Weed  out  loafers  6 
Keep  stricter  discipline  5 
More  stress  on  supervised  farming  programs  4 
Less  emphasis  on  FFA  4 
Better  support  of  agriculture  program  by  parents  and  community  3 
More  variety  - make  it  more  interesting  2 
Teachers  keep  more  up  to  date  2 
More  competitive  activities  2 
Better  recruitment  of  vocational  agriculture  students  in 

high  schools  2 
Have  more  research  materials  available  1 
Less  emphasis  on  farm  work  and  maintenance  1 
Shorter  periods  1 
Allow  both  boys  and  girls  to  take  vocational  agriculture  1 
Teach  more  about  Arizona  water  problem  1 
Teach  marketing  1 
Teach  two  different  programs  - one  for  college  bound  and  the 

other  for  those  who  will  not  go  to  college  2 


TOTAL  236 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


Responses  from  the  669  young  men  who  studied  vocational  agriculture  in  Arizona 
for  two  or  more  years  during  the  10  year  period  from  July  1953  to  June  1962 
and  who  returned  useable  questionnaire  support  the  following  summary  statements 


Present  Occupat ions 


1,  Sixty  percent  of  the  former  students  are  employed  in  jobs  that  may  be 
permanent,  26.60  percent  are  students  enrolled  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  and  14.40  percent  are  In  temporary  positions  such 
as  the  armed  services.  Peace  Corps,  etc. 


2.  Of  those  now  employed  in  permanent  jobs,  30.00  percent  are  in  production 
agriculture,  10.51  percent  are  employed  in  an  agricultural  occupation 
related  to  production  agriculture,  and  59.49  percent  are  employed  in 
occupations  not  related  to  agriculture. 


3.  Of  the  former  students  who  are  now  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher 
education,  22,29  percent  are  preparing  for  jobs  in  production  agri- 
culture, 28.57  percent  are  preparing  for  agricultural  occupations 
related  to  production  agriculture,  and  48.00  percent  are  preparing 
for  occupations  not  related  to  agriculture. 


4.  A total  of  37.88  percent  of  the  former  students  now  temporarily  in  the 
armed  services  indicated  they  expect  to  enter  production  agriculture 
when  they  leave  the  service. 


Post-High  School  Education 

1,  More  than  95  percent  of  the  former  students  attended  some  kind  of  post- 
high  school  educational  institution.  Fifty-two  percent  attended  a 
college  or  university,  17.6  percent  attended  a junior  college,  9.5 
percent  attended  a technical-vocational  school  and  .6.4  percent  attended 
a variety  of  other  schools. 

2,  Of  the  349  former  students  who  attended  a college  or  university,  105  or 
30.73  percent  attended  the  University  of  Arizona,  123  or  35.96  percent 
attended  Arizona  State  University  and  another  3.51  percent  attended 
both  institutions.  Other  institutions  attended  included  Arizona  State 
College,  Grand  Canyon  College,  Brigham  Young  University  and  other  out 
of  state  Institutions. 


Opinions  on  instruction  Received 


1.  The  vocational  agriculture  program  was  most  useful  in  helping  the  former 
students  develop  the  following  abilities:  (1)  work  harmoniously  with 

others;  (2)  exercise  leadership;  and  (3)  perform  farm  mechanic  skills. 

The  instruction  was  least  useful  in  helping  them:  (1)  develop  the  ability 
to  study  effectively;  (2)  select  and  advance  in  an  occupation  and 
(3)  manage  money. 
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Opinions  on  Instruction  Received  (continued) 

2,  The  areas  of  the  program  most  useful  in  helping  them  enter  and  advance 

in  their  present  jobs  were:  (1)  FFA  activities;  (2)  Record  Keeping 

and  Analysis;  and  (3)  Farm  Mechanics  instruction.  Areas  that  contrib- 
uted least  to  helping  them  enter  and  advance  in  their  present  jobs 
were:  (1)  Occupational  Planning;  (2)  Cooperative  activities;  and 

(3)  Field  Crop  Production  information. 

3.  If  the  former  students  were  to  repeat  their  high  school  education, 
87.45  percent  would  study  more  vocational  agriculture  or  the  same 
amount,  while  11.21  percent  would  study  less.  Only  1.35  percent 
expressed  no  opinion  on  the  question. 

Suggestions  for  Improving  the  Program 


Suggestions  for  improving  the  vocational  agriculture  program,  listed  in 
the  order  of  frequency,  were  as  follows:  (1)  teach  more  about  farm  busi- 
ness, management  and  accounts;  (2)  teach  more  about  related  agricultural 
occupations;  (3)  stress  preparation  for  college;  (4)  conduct  more  field 
trips;  (5)  hire  more  competent  teachers;  (6)  provide  school  facilities 
to  give  practice  in  farming  skills;  (7)  make  instruction  more  practical; 

(8)  provide  more  thorou^,  more  difficult  materials  for  teaching; 

(9)  teach  more  about  farm  machinery  care  and  operation;  (10)  teach  more 
skills  in  agricultural  mechanics;  (11)  stress  development  of  the  individual. 
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APPENDIX 


SURVEY  OF  FORMER  STUDENTS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  IN  ARIZONA 


Name 


High  School  Attended_ 


From  19  to  19 


(If  you  would  prefer  that  your  name  be  deleted  from  this  form  before  it  is  returned  to  the 
high  school  you  attended,  check  here . ) 


OCCUPATION 


1.  If  you  are  usually  employed  in  some  kind  of  a full  time  civilian  occupation,  other  than 
farming  and  ranching,  please  complete  the  blanks  below: 

a.  Your  present  job b.  No.  of  years  on  job 

c.  Nature  of  your  work 

d.  Nature  of  business  of  your  employer 

e.  What*  Influenced  you  to  go  into  this  line  of  work? 

2.  If  farming  or  ranching,  check  your  status  below: 

a.  Owner-operator b.  Manager c.  Renter d.  Partnership 

e.  Hired  hand f.  Part  time g.  Working  on  home  farm 

h.  Other  (Please  describe) 

3.  If  you  are  now  attending  some  educational  institution,  please  complete: 

a.  Technical  school Field  of  study 

b.  College  or  University Field  of  study 

c.  Other  (describe) Field  of  study 

d.  What  occupation  do  you  expect  to  enter  when  you  complete  your  studies? 

4.  If  you  are  now  in  military  service,  please  complete: 

a.  Do  you  expect  to  make  a career  of  the  service?  Yes No 

b.  If  no,  what  occupation  do  you  expect  to  enter  when  you  complete  your  service? 

5.  If  you  are  in  an  occupation  (other  than  military  service  or  school)  that  you  consider 

to  be  temporary,  such  as  the  Peace  Corps,  LDS  Mission,  etc.,  what  occupation  do  you  ex- 
pect to  follow  when  you  complete  that  temporary  assignment? 

EDUCATIONAL  PREPARATION 

1.  Years  of  vocational  agriculture  completed 9th  10th  11th  12th 

2.  If  you  did  not  complete  4 years  of  vocational  agriculture,  please  state  briefly  why 


3.  Year  of  high  school  completed ^9th  10th llth_ 

4.  If  you  did  not  graduate  from  high  school,  please  state  briefly  why 


12th 


5.  Did  you  attend  a technical  school? If 

Field  of  study?  Nam 

6.  Did  you  attend  a junior  college?  If 

Field  of  study?  Nam 

7.  Did  you  attend  a college  or  university? 

Field  of  study? D 

Name  of  college  or  university  attended 

8.  Other  education  or  training  (Please  describe) 


If  yes,  how  many  years? 

Name  of  technical  school 

If  yes,  how  many  years? 

Name  of  junior  college? 

If  yes,  how  many  years? 

_ Degrees  received?  


9.  What  was  the  major  factor  that  influenced  you  to  select  this  field  of  study? 
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EVALUATION  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  PROGRAM 


Indicate  the  contribution  you  believe  vocational  agriculture  made  in  helping  you  develop 

the  following  abilities:  (Check  in  one  of  the  first  three  columns  for  each  ability  and 

add  any  comments  or  suggestions  in  the  fourth.)  


Little 

Very  Some  or  no  Comments  or  Suggestions 
Abilitv  to:  Useful  Value  Value  (Use  other  side  if  needed 


1 .  Accept  responsibilities  o f citizenshi 


2,  Apply  scientific  jprinciples  in  your  work 


3*  Appreciate  the  need  for  post  high  school 
education 


4.  Conserve  natural  resources 


5.  Exercise  leadershi 


6,  Locate,  organize  and  use  information 


7.  Maintain  high  standards  of  workmanshi 


8,  Make  decisions  and  solve  problems 


9.  Manage  money  efficiently 


10.  Perform  farm  mechanics  skills  effectively 


11.  Perform  farm  and  ranch  skills  effectively 


12*  Select,  obtain  and  advance  in  your  present 
occupation 


13.  Study  effectively 


14,  Understand  importance  of  agriculture  in 
the  national  welfare 


15.  Use  time  effectively 


16.  Work  harmoniously  with  others 


17.  Other  (please  list) 


Indicate  the  contribution  that  you  believe  the  following  areas  of  the  vocational  agriculture 
program  made  in  helping  you  to  enter  and  advance  in  your  present  job:  (Check  in  one  of  the 
three  columns  for  each  area  and  make  suggestions  in  the  fourth. 


Little  Comments  or  Suggestions  for 

Areas  of  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Very  Some  or  no  Improvement  of  Program 

Program  Useful  Value  Value  (Use  other  side  if  needed) 


1.  Basic  Principles  of  Animal  Life 


2.  Basic  Principles  of  Plant  Life 


3.  Cooperative  Activities 


4.  Farm  Management 


5.  Farm  Mechanics  Instruction 


6.  Field  Crop  Production  Information 


7.  Future  Farmers  of  America  Activities 


8.  Livestock  Production  Information 


9,  Occupational  Planning 


10.  Record  Keeping  and  Analysis 


11.  Supervised  Farming  Program 


CONCLUSIONS 

If  you  were  to  repeat  your  high  school  education,  would  you  study  more_ 
less ^vocational  agriculture?  Why? 


the  same 


2,  Do  you  believe  that  more ^the  same  amount  or  less instruction  in  vocational 

subjects  other  than  agriculture  (such  as  building  trades,  commercial  subjects,  mechanics, 
etc.)  should  be  offered  in  high  schools  today?  Why? 


3, . Please  give  any  suggestions  you  have  for  improving  the  vocational  agriculture  program: 
(Use  back  of  this  sheet  if  necessary.) 
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QUESTlONNAlRESj  *EMPL0YMENT  OPPORTUNITIESi  EMPLOYERSj  EDUCATIONAL  DEHANDj  *EMPL0YER  ATTITUDESj  PERSONNEL 
SELECTION!  ^vocational  EDUCATIONj  RELOCATIONj  ECONWIC  PROGRESSj  ^EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLYj  'EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING] 
SKILLED  OCCUPATIONS 
WISCONSIN 

The  objectives  of  this  survey  were  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  newly  relocated  or  expanded  business  and 
Industry  had  (1)  considered  the  availability  of  vocational  education  as  a factor  In  relocating  or  expanding, 
(2)  made  use  of  vocational  courses,  (3)  a need  for  skilled  workers,  and  (4)  suggestions  for  Improvement  of 
vocational  offerings.  Questionnaires  were  returned  by  320  firms  which  relocated  or  expanded  in  1962,  196S,  and 
1966.  About  SO  percent  of  these  emoloved  over  100  persons  and  were  In  towns  havlno  vocational  programs.  Some 
findings  were  (1)  60  percent  Indicated  vocational  schools  had  bean  ot  service  to  them,  (2)  about  50  percent 
attempted  to  recruit  from  such  schools,  (3)  75  percent  encouraged  on>pljyees  to  enroll  In  Job  related  courses, 

(4)  40  percent  offered  Incentives  or  had  a policy  of  preferential  treatment  of  persons  who  attended  courses, 

(5)  about  1,700  vocatl(»ia1  students  had  been  employed  since  relocation  or  expansion,  and  (6)  about  2,4D0 
skilled  workers  were  needed  by  these  firms.  Ir  general,  tlK  firms  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  vocational 
programs.  Data  for  each  question  are  furnished  in  the  report  and  specific  suggestions  from  employers  are 
reported.  (EM) 
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SUMMAKY  OF  REPORT 


The  central  problem  of  this  study  was  to  analyze  the  role  that  schools  of 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  play  in  attracting  and  enabling  business 
and  industrial  relocation  and  expansion  in  Wisconsin* 

The  objectives  were  to  determine  the  extent  to  \rtiich  newly  relocated  or  ex- 
panded business  and  industzy:  (l)  have  considered  the  availability  of  vocational, 

technical  and  adult  school  programs  as  a factor  in  relocating  or  expanding,  (2) 
have  made  i^e  of  the  services  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools,  (3)  have 
need  for  skilled  workers,  end  (U)  have  suggestions  for  improvement  of  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  school  services. 

The  procedures  involved  the  procurement  of  directories  from  the  Wisconsin 
bepaartment  of  Resource  Development  and  the  mailing  of  questionnaires  to  390  business 
and  industrial  establishments  )diidi  had  relocated  or  expanded  in  Wisconsin  during 
the  years  of  1962,  1965,  and  1966. 

Of  the  320  (5^^)  retxums,  about  fifty  (50jJ)  per  cent  came  from  employers  who 
had  addresses  in  cities  having  a local  vocational,  technical  and  adult  school 
including  evening  schools.  Practically  all  of  the  responding  firms  were  in  the 
manufacturing  category.  Nearly  half  (Up.lyS)  of  the  respondents  employed  101  or 
more  persons. 

Major  findings  indicate  that  although  a small  percentage  of  the  employers  con- 
sidered the  nearness  of  a vocational,  technical  and  adult  school  )dien  deciding  to 
relocate  or  expand,  over  three-fourths  of  those  )dio  considered  this  as  a factor 
had  addresses  in  cities  where  there  were  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools. 
Likewise,  about  three- fourths  of  all  respondents  felt  that  vocational,  technical 
and  adult  schools  had  contributed  to  the  quality  of  labor  force  in  their  areas. 

Nearly  all  (9Ti^)  of  the  employers  with  addresses  in  cities  with  vocational,  technical 
and  adult  schools  felt  this  was  true. 

Nearly  sixty  (60jS)  per  cent  of  the  respondents  Indicated  the  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  schools  had  been  of  service  to  them.  Slightly  over  half  (32^) 
had  attempted  to  recruit  graduates  from  vocational,  technical  and  adult  sdiools. 
Employers  in  vocational,  technical  and  adult  cities  were  more  likely  yto  employ 
graduates  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools  than  were  those  outside  of 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  cities. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  respondents  encouraged  their  employees  to  enroll 
in  job  related  training  couarses  and  over  half  said  their  employees  were  attending 
job  related  courses.  Nearly  forty  per  cent  offered  incentives  or  had  a general 

poli<y  which  offered  promotions  or  hi^er  wages  to  employees  who  complete  job  re- 
lated courses  or  )dio  have  attended  vocational,  technical  and  adult  sdiools. 

Nearly  "J0%  had  requested  development  of  new  programs  while  about  21jf  said  that 
new  programs  had  been  established  as  a result  of  their  requests.  About  17OO  "grad- 
uates" of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  full-time  and  paort-time  courses  had  been 
employed  since  relocation  or  expansion. 

Data  indicates  that  approximately  2300-2^00  skilled  workers  were  needed 
immediately  by  the  320  firms  responding  to  the  survey.  This  does  not  include  those 
)diich  indicated  "several"  or  those  which  indicated  a type  of  worker  needed  but 
didn't  indicate  how  many. 
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Significant  comments  Indicated  that  several  eioployers  were  generally  satisfied 
with  vocational^  technical  and  adult  services  and  that  several  of  the  smaller  plants 
conducted  training  programs  of  their  own. 

Significant  suggestions  Indicated  hy  employers  centered  etround  the  need  for 
continued  or  more  personal  contcLCt  between  the  vocational*  technical  and  cidult 
schools  and  business  and  Industry*  the  desire  for  training  programs  In  outlying 
areas*  and  that  efforts  should  be  expanded  to  counsel  or  encourage  youth  to  enroll 
In  vocational*  technical  and  adult  schools. 

Some  firms  expressed  a deslsre  for  a list  of  graduates  which  could  be  interviewed. 
Some  Indicated  a need  for  Improving  instruction  and  i^grading  equipment. 

Generally*  the  findings  indicate  that  the  vocational*  technical  and  adult  sdiools 
are  doing  a satisfactory  Job  of  offering  educational  services  soucdit  by  business  and 
Industry.  On  the  other  hand*  the  findings  seem  to  indicate  a need  for  Improvement  in 
certain  areas  such  as  in  comaunicatlon  between  vocational*  technical  end  adult  schools 
and  business  and  industry.  !Cbe  development  of  vocational*  technical  and  adult  dis- 
tricts will  facilitate  the  development  of  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  and 
Industry  in  outlying  areas  of  the  State. 
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^ TABULATIONS  AND  FINBINGS 

This  section  of  the  report  constitutes  tabulations  of  responses  Indicated  on 
320  returns  of  $90  Diallings  to  employers  ^o  relocated  or  landed  In  Wisconsin 
during  the  years  1962,  196$,  and  1966. 

Mailings  and  Returns 

1962  1965  1966  Total 

Mall  Return  % Ret.  Mall  Return  % Ret.  Mall  Return  % Ret,  Mall  Return  % Ret , 

216  108  50St  336  I9U  38  18  47S5  590  320  W 

Of  the  three-hundred  and  twenty  (320)  returns,  one-hundred  and  slxty-one  (I6I) 
or  fifty  (50i0  per  cent  came  fanm  employers  who  had  addresses  In  cities  having  a 
local  school  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  Including  evening  schools. 

Specifically,  59  of  108  (55)C)  of  the  returns  of  the  I962  group,  92  of  194  (48^) 
of  the  1965  gxt>i^,  and  10  of  18  (55!^)  of  the  1966  groi^  were  from  employers  with 
addresses  In  cities  with  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools* 

The  9.uostlons  and  responses  are  as  ToUows:  (Percentages  are  based  on  nuntber 

of  returns  for  that  year  and  not  on  the  nunber  of  Items  answered*  In  many  Instances 
not  all  Items  were  answered  by  all  employers*  Total  percentages  are  based  on  total 
nuniber  of  returns  of  320*)  Questions  1-4  pertained  to  Identification  Infoxmatlon* 

QUBSTION  5:  What  Is  the  major  product,  function  or  activity  of  your  establishment 
at  this  location? 


1962 

1966 

Total 

Manufacturing 

165 

179 

17 

301 

Contract  Construction 

2 

4 

1 

7 

Transportation 

2 

2 

Wholesale  Trade 

2 

9 

1 

12 

Retail  Trade 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Providing  Services 

3 

4 

1 

8 

The  figures  add  to  more  than  320  because  some  employers  Indicated  more  than 
one  function  or  activity* 

In  addition  to  the  tabulations  above,  four  employers  of  the  1962  group  Indicated 
additional  information  of  manufacturing  and  repair  of  truck  bodies , manufacturing  of 
metal  products,  shlpbiilldlng,  end  reconditioned  steel  drums*  Nine  employers  of  the 
1965  groi^  Indicated  printing,  foundry,  contract  fabrication,  teflon  coating.  Job 
shop,  and  buying  and  warehousing  of  tobacco* 

QUESTION  6:  What  Is  the  approxiinate  nunber  of  persons  eoployed  by  your  firm  at  ] 

this  location? 


1962 

No*  % 

1965 

Bo.  < 

No*  ^ 

L 

Total 
No*  % 

From  1-5 

2 

1-9 

5 

2.5 

1 

5 

8 

2.5 

From  6-20 

4 

3.7 

39 

20.2 

4 

22 

47 

14*7 

From  21-50 

20 

18*5 

34 

17.6 

3 

16 

57 

17-8 

From  51-100 

18 

16*6 

25 

12.9 

1 

5 

44 

13-7 

From  101-250 

27 

25 

38 

19*6 

3 

16 

68 

21*3 

From  251 

33 

30*5 

52 

26*4 

5 

27 

89 

27*8 

Five  employers  Indicated  different  nunbers  required  for  seasonal  enjoyment* 
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QUESTION  7:  Waa  the  neaniess  of  a vocational,  technical  and  adult  school  given 
consideration  vhen  deciding  to  locate  or  expand  at  this  location? 


1962 

1965 

1966 

Total 

Yes  Ho 

% Yes 

Yes  No  i Yes  Yes 

No  % Yes 

Yes  No 

% Yes 

15  86 

13.^ 

30  155  15-5%  1 

17  .55? 

U6  257 

lk.k% 

Of  the  fifteen  enqployers  In  the  1962  group  who  answered  to  the  above 

question,  twelve  (Soflf)  had  addresses  In  cities  where  there  ore  schools  of  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  education.  Nine  of  these  employed  101  or  more  people. 

In  the  1965  group  twenty-two  of  the  thirty  (73?S)  who  answered  "yes"  were  in 
communities  with  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  schools.  Seventeen  of 
these  employed  101  or  more  people.  The  one  enployer  (lOO^)  in  the  1966  group  was 
In  a city  with  a vocational,  technical  and  adult  school. 

Of  those  employers  who  answered  "no”  to  this  question  U5  of  86  (525S)  of  the 
1962  group,  88  of  155  (57>lS)  of  the  1965  group  and  8 of  17  (hi%)  of  the  1966  group 
had  addresses  outside  of  a clly  having  a vocational,  technical  and  adult  school. 

The  Information  Indicates  that  while  only  lU.U/$  of  the  ^Dployers  submitting 
returns  considered  the  nearness  of  a vocatlon&l,  technical  and  adult  school  when 
deciding  to  relocate  or  expand,  3?  of  US  or  16%  of  those  who  answered  "yes"  were 
located  In  communities  having  a vocational,  technical  and  adult  school. 

A little  more  than  half  of  those  who  were  located  outside  of  the  city  having  a 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  school  Indicated  they  did  not  consider  the  nearness 
of  a vocational,  technical  and  adult  school  when  deciding  to  locate  or  expand  at 
their  present  location. 

QUESTION  8:  If  the  answer  to  question  ^7  Is  *'yes"  how  much  consideration  was  given 

to  the  availability  of  a vocational,  technical  and  adult  school  as  a 
factor  In  locating  or  expanding  In  this  location. 


1962 

1965 

1966 

Very  Much 

5 

5 

Much 

2 

10 

No  Responses 

Some 

10 

11 

Very  Little 

k 

6 

QUESSnON  9:  Were  other  locations  given  consideration  when  the  decision  was  being 
made  to  relocate  or  expand? 


1962 

I26i 

1966 

Total 

Yes 

M Yes 

Yes 

No  % Yes 

Yes 

No  % Yes 

Yes 

No 

% Yes 

k9 

U5  U5-3% 

113 

69  5855 

7 

10  38515 

168 

I2U 

52? 

QUESTION  10:  Did  the  lack  of  vocational-technical  training  facilities  In  the  other 

locations  enter  Into  the  decision  not  to  locate  there? 

1962 

1261  ^ 

1966 

Total 

Yes 

No  % Yes 

Yes 

No  % Yes 

Yes 

No  % Yes 

Yes 

M 

% Yes 

10 

80  9*2% 

17 

1U8  8.8SS 

0 

17  0 

27 

2U5 

8.5? 
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' Of  the  10  employers  in  the  1962  grov^  who  answered  "yes"  to  question  #10 » seven 

were  located  in  cities  having  vocaticnca,  technical  and  adult  schools.  Of  the  17 

in  the  1965  groi^,  12  were  in  cities  having  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools. 

Of  the  161  eiD£>loyers  submitting  rettims  and  having  addresses  in  cities  with 

vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools  19  (12^)  indicated  that  the  lack  of  a 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  training  facility  in  other  locations  entered  into 
the  decision  not  to  locate  there. 

For  the  employers  answering  "no"  to  the  above  question  37  of  80  (U6jS)  of  the 
1962  groiq),  82  of  1U8  (55^)  of  the  1965  group,  and  8 of  17  {hi%)  of  the  1966  group 
had  addresses  outside  of  cities  having  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools. 

!The  data  indicates  that  while  only  8.5%  of  the  returns  were  answered  affirmatively 
a l€urge  portion,  19  of  27  (70%),  of  these  were  in  communities  having  vocational, 
techniccG.  and  adult  schools. 

About  half,  127  of  2U5  (52%),  of  the  en^loyeins  who  euiswered  "no"  were  outside 
of  the  city  having  a vocational,  technical  and  adult  school.  !This  indicates  that 
the  l€u:k  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  trcdning  facilities  in  a locali*^  was 
considered  by  a Icnrger  per  cent  (70%)  of  the  en^lcyers  who  were  located  in  cities 
having  vocationcd,  technical  and  adult  schools  them  was  considered  by  (52%)  of 
the  employers  located  outside  a vocational,  technical  and  adult  city. 

QUESTION  11:  Since  the  time  of  your  relocation  or  expansion  in  this  locality  has 
the  vocational,  technical  and  adult  school  been  of  service  to  you? 


1962 

1965 

1966 

% Yes 

Total 

% Yes 

Yes  Ho  i 

Yes 

Yes  No 

% Yes 

Yes  No 

Yes 

No 

TO  33 

6U% 

112  75 

58% 

8 10 

190 

118 

39% 

Of  the  70  employers  in  the  I962  group  who  responded  affirmatively,  U9  (70%) 
had  addresses  of  cities  having  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools.  Of  the  112 
"yeses"  in  the  1965  grotp,  77  (89%)  had  addresses  of  cities  having  vocational, 
technicca  and  adult  schools.  Z£  the  8 affirmative  replies  in  the  1966  group,  7 (87%) 
had  addresses  trem  cities  with  a vocational,  technical  and  adult  school  including 
evening  schools. 

Of  the  employers  answering  "no"  to  this  question  20  of  33  {61%)  of  the  1962 
group,  56  of  75  (75%)  of  the  1965  groip,  and  6 of  10  (60%)  of  the  1966  group  were 
in  areas  outside  of  the  city  having  a vocational,  technical  and  adult  school. 

The  information  indicates  that  59%  of  the  enployers  submitting  affirmative 
responses  to  the  above  question  70%  had  addresses  in  cities  having  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  schools  while  82  of  II8  (69%)  of  those  who  answered  "no"  were  j 

located  outside  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  cities.  i 

! 

1 

I 

This  indicates  that  a larger  percentage  of  employers  benefit  from  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  service  if  they  are  located  in  cities  with  vocational,  technical 
and  adult  schools  as  compared  to  those  located  outside  of  vocational,  technical  end 
adult  cities. 


QUESTION  12:  Have  you  attempted  to  recruit  new  employees  (graduates)  f^m  the  loccd 
vocational,  techniced  and  adult  school? 


1962 

% Yes 

Mi 

% Yes 

12^ 

% Yes 

Toted 

% Yes 

Yes  No 

Yea 

Yes  No 

Yea 

Bo 

TO  33 

6U9 

89 

97 

U5> 

9 9 

50* 

168 

139 

52% 

I 
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QUESTION  13:  How  many  graduates  of  full-time  one  and  two-year  programs  have  you 
esqployed  from  the  local  vocational » technical  and  adult  school  since 
yoiur  relocation  or  expansion? 

1962  1965  1966  Total 

Humber  Number  Ntmiber  Number 

162  571  14 

Of  the  esqployers  with  addresses  in  cities  having  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  schools,  21  of  59  (36%)  of  the  1962  groi^,  31  of  92  (34^)  of  the  1965  group, 
and  4 of  10  (U0%)  of  the  1966  group  had  employed  graduates  of  full  time  programs. 

Of  the  esqployers  with  addresses  outside  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
cities  8 of  49  (l6SS)  of  the  I962  groi^,  20  of  102  ( 20SS)  of  the  I965  grox^  and  1 of 
8 (13^)  of  the  1966  groi^  had  enqployed  graduates  of  full  time  programs. 

The  data  indicates  that  a higher  per  cent  (35%)  of  employers  with  addresses 
in  cities  with  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools  employ  graduates  of  full  time 
programs  than  do  employers  (l^)  located  outside  of  cities  having  vocational,  tech- 
nical schools. 

QUESTION  l4:  How  many  graduates  of  part-time  programs  have  you  enqployed  from  the 

local  vocational,  technical  and  adult  school  since  your  relocation  or 
expansion? 

1962  1965  1966  Total 

Nxamber  Number  Number  Number 

447  518  4 969 

Of  the  esqployeirs  with  addresses  in  cities  having  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  schools,  27  of  the  59  (4655)  of  the  1962  group,  30  of  92  (33%)  of  the  1965 
group,  and  2 of  10  (20^)  of  the  I966  groi^  had  enqplcyed  graduates  of  part  time 
programs . 

Of  the  esqployers  with  addresses  outside  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
cities,  14  of  49  (30?)  of  the  1962  groi^,  17  of  102  (17?)  of  the  1965  groi^,  and 
none  of  8 (O?)  of  the  1966  groi^  had  employed  graduates  of  part  time  programs. 

The  data  indicates  that  a greater  percentage  (37?)  of  enqplcyers  in  cities 
with  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools  esqploy  graduates  of  part  time  programs 
than  do  employers  (19?)  located  outside  of  cities  having  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  schools. 


QUESTION  15:  Do  you  encourage  your  enqployees  to  enroll  in  job  related  training 
courses  at  the  local  vocational,  technical  and  adult  school? 


Yes 

88 

QUESTION 


Ip62 

? Yes 

M5. 

1966 

? Yes 

Total 

? Yes 

No 

Yes  No 

% Yes 

Yes  No 

Yes 

No 

19 

81? 

151  39 

n% 

8 5 

44? 

247 

63 

n% 

16:  Do  you  have  an  incentive  plan  to  encourage  your  employees  to  take  Job 
related  training  courses  at  the  local  vocational!  technical  & adult  school" 

1962  1965  1966  Total 

M ? Yes  Yes  Nfi.  % Yes  Yea  ^ % Yes  Yes  ^ % Yes 


51 


Yes 

49?  68  119 


35? 


13 


27? 


Yes 

53 


Yea 

5 


126  183  39? 
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QUESTION  17:  Do  you  have  a general  policy  which  offers  promotions  or  higher  wages  to 
employees  who  complete  Joh  related  courses  or  \^o  have  attended  voca- 
tional, technical  and  adult  schools? 


1962 

1965, 

1966 

Total 

Yes 

No  % Yes 

Yes 

No  % Yes 

Yes 

Nq  % Yes 

Yes 

No 

% Yes 

3U 

70  31? 

8U 

lOl*  h3% 

3 

13  16% 

121 

187 

37? 

QUESTION 

18:  Do  your  employees  attend  job  related  training  courses 

at  the  local 

vocational 

, technical  and  adult  school? 

igfe 

Mi 

1966 

Total 

Yes 

Ho  % Yes 

Yes 

No  % Yes 

Yes 

No  % Yes 

Yes 

la 

%Y&b 

71 

3U  63% 

95 

CD 

CD 

7 

9 3% 

173 

132 

33% 

Of  the  71  employers  of  the  1962  group  who  indicated  their  employees  attended 
Joh  related  training  courses,  30  {10%)  had  addresses  of  cities  with  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  schools.  Sixty- five  of  the  95  employers  (70^)  in  the  1965 
group  and  6 of  7 (86^)  in  the  1966  groip  had  addresses  of  cities  with  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  schools* 


Also,  of  the  l6l  employers  in  the  study  who  had  addresses  in  cities  with 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools  121  (75^)  r^orted  einployees  attending 
related  training  courses.  The  per  cent  was  the  highest  (85^)  in  the  I962  groip. 

Of  the  employers  who  answered  ”no”  to  the  above  question  21  of  3^  (62^)  of  the 
1962  grou^  6U  of  89  (12%)  of  the  I965  groip,  5 of  9 (55^)  of  the  I966  groip  were 
located  outside  of  cities  having  a vocational,  technical  and  adult  school. 


The  data  indicates  that  nearly  three-fourths  (3/U)  of  the  employers  in  cities 
with  vocational,  teduaical  and  adult  school  had  employees  attending  Job  related 
training  courses,  and  approximately  2/3  of  the  employers  outside  of  cities  having 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools  did  not  have  employees  attending  job  related 
courses.  This  would  tend  to  indicate  a need  for  providing  such  courses  in 
outlying  areas. 


QUESTION 


Yes 

32 

QUESTION 


Yes 


19:  Have  you  requested  the  establishment  of  new  training  programs  at  the 
local  vocational,  technical  and  adult  school? 


1962 

% Yes 

Ml 

% Yes 

1966 

% Yes. 

Total 

% Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes  No 

Yes  ^ 

73 

29? 

58 

127 

30^ 

2 16 

11^ 

92  216 

28? 

20:  Has  a new  program(s)  been  established  by  the  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  school  as  a result  of  your  request? 


1962 

No  % Yes 


12s 


1966 


23%  Ul  117 


21% 


3% 


Total 


Yes  No  % Yes  Yes  No  % Yes  Yes  No 


Yes 

No 

67 

I9U 

23 


65 


1 


12 


21% 
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Twenty-two  of  the  2?  es^loyers  In  the  1962  groiQ>  had  addresses  from  cities 
having  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools,  idille  30  of  the  Ul  In  the  196?  grorip, 
and  none  of  the  1966  group  had  addresses  of  cities  with  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  schools. 

Also,  of  the  l6l  ^i^loyers  with  addresses  In  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
cities  90  {^6%)  reported  that  new  programs  had  heen  established  as  a result  of 
their  requests. 

Of  the  19^  idio  answered  "no”  to  this  qtiestlon,  39  of  63  (9^^)  of  the  1962  grou^>, 
63  of  117  (9UJ()  of  the  1969  groiqp,  and  6 of  12  (30%)  of  the  1966  group  had  addresses 
other  than  In  cities  having  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools. 

Althou^  only  21$  of  the  eng;>loyer  returns  and  26%  of  the  responses  to  this 
Item  Indicate  that  new  programs  had  been  established,  80J(  of  the  programs  which  had 
been  established  were  for  es^loyers  with  addresses  In  cities  having  a vocational, 
technical  and  adult  school.  Slightly  over  half  of  the  employers  who  reported  no 
programs  established  were  outside  of  cities  having  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
schools . 


QUESTION  21:  If  the  answer  to  question  i$'20  Is  "yes”  did  this  new  program  Influence 


your  relocation  or  escpanslon? 

Yes 

1962 

No  % Yes 

Yes 

1965 

Do  t Tes 

Yes 

1966 

No"  f Yes 

Yes 

Total 

% Yes 

U 

22  3.7St 

9 

38  2.3$ 

0 

2 0 

9 

62 

QUESTION 

22:  Do  you  feel  the  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
the  qiiallty  of  labor  force  In  your  ax«a7 

school  has  \ 

sontilbuted  tc 

Yes^ 

1962 

No  % Yes 

Yes 

1965 

lo  f Tes 

Yes 

1966 

No  % Yes 

Yes 

Total 

Ma 

% Yes 

89 

13  78!f 

lUU 

26  7^^ 

13 

2 12$ 

2U2 

la 

75* 

Of  the  85  empl.cyers  In  the  1962  group  who  felt  that  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  schools  had  contributed  to  the  quality  of  labor  force  In  their  aarea,  59  (70^!^^ 
had  addresses  from  cities  with  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools,  id^le  92 
of  the  lUU  {6k%)  In  the  1969  groiqt,  and  9 of  the  13  (70>t)  In  the  1966  groiqt  had 
addresses  from  cities  with  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools.  Of  the  Ul 
irtio  answered  ”no”,  39  or  85^  were  outside  of  cities  having  vocational,  technical 
and  adult  schools. 

The  data  Indicate  that  while  79!^  of  eOl.  eoiployers  In  the  study  felt  that  the 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  school  has  contributed  to  the  quality  of  labor 
force  In  their  area,  about  of  these  had  addresses  from  cities  with  a vocational, 
technical  and  adult  school. 

Of  the  161  en^loyers  with  addresses  In  cities  with  vocational,  technical  end 
adult  schools,  196  (about  97^)  felt  that  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools 
had  contributed  to  the  quality  of  labor  force  In  their  area. 


i 


QUESTION  23:  If  the  answer  to  question  #22  is  yes  to  what  extent  do  you  feel  the 
school  has  contributed  to  this  quality? 


Very  Much 

1?£2 

10 

1261 

33 

ip66 

2 

Much 

36 

36 

U 

Some 

31 

69 

6 

Very  Little 

2 

8 

- 

I 

f 


f 
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SUGGESTIOHS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

Following  is  a sitmaiy  of  the  most  common  or  significant  responses  to  the 
g^uestion  (#25)  asking  for  suggestions  for  improvaaent  of  vocational,  technical  and 
adxilt  school  services.  About  a dozen  comments  expressing  satisfaction  with  voca- 
tional, technical  and  adxilt  schools  are  not  included.  Eiig)hasis  is  placed  on  those 
which  suggest  improv^ents. 

"Vocational,  technical  and  adxilt  schoo.**  -service  appears  to  be  excellent, 
we  are  satisfied." 

"Additional  contact  with  industry  to  insure  type  of  training  offered  is 
related  to  area  industry  reguirements"  and  "to  inform  companies  and  grad- 
uates of  what  is  available." 

"We  have  a special  set  of  reguirements  and  usually  do  oiir  own  training  - 
high  school  level  is  inadequate. " 

"More  personal  contact,  informing  companies  what  is  available  or  what  coxild 
be  available  if  companies  woxild  'pool*  trainees." 

"instructors  with  more  shop  experience." 

"Up-date  equipment  used  in  schools  to  keep  up  with  new  equipment  now  being 
tised  in  industry." 

"Include  blueprint  reading  with  welding  coiirs'^s." 

"Upgrade  level  of  instruction  aiming  for  all  cotirses  to  be  qualified  for 
Associate  Degree  level  of  accomplishment." 

"instructors  must  be  in  close  touch  with  industry  so  as  to  teach  modem 
processes  as  actually  used  at  the  time  of  teaching." 

"A  'local*  school  that  can  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  local  co\inty 
area  will  be  more  effective  in  filling  many  needs.  Granted  the  school  has 
to  be  large  enough  to  have  adequate  facilities." 

"Develop  better  methods  of  encoiiraging  boys,  not  going  on  to  college  - to 
spend  a coiple  of  extra  years  to  learn  a skill." 


"It  is  the  hope  of  all  local  marine  industries  that  future  vocational  educa- 
tional plans  for  this  area  will  take  into  consideration  their  expanding 
needs." 


"I  do  believe  that  if  a company  coxild  sponsor  their  own  choice  of  candidates 
for  this  adxilt  training  program,  we  woxild  get  a better  grade  of  trainees 
enrolled  in  school." 


"Prior  to  graduation  notification  of  how  many  students  in  each  skill  are 
to  be  graduated  and  date  of  graduation,  thus  enabling  us  to  interview  them 
for  possible  jobs." 
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"Spend  your  budget  to  iuproye  earning  capacity  by  offering  frequent  end 
adequate  courses  which  serve  this  purpose.  It  is  easy  to  leaam  a ’Hobby* 
at  vocational  school  but  difficult  to  learn  a trade." 

"Ho  complaint  on  school.  Just  a lack  of  labor  force." 

"Would  you  please  send  address  and  program  of  nearest  school?" 

"More  vocational  schools  in  areas  remote  from  large  cities.*' 

"Offer  courses  specifically  designed  for  a particular  industry  - perhaps 
right  at  the  premises  of  that  industry." 

"Encourage  completion  of  curriculum.” 

"Better  textbooks  and  material  - more  detail  training  in  subjects  - 
iqp-to-date  equipment." 

"X  would  like  more  literature  regarding  our  local  school  so  as  to  better 
be  informed  of  their  current  programs.” 

"Continued  and  increased  availability  of  special  courses  and  seminars  on 
plant  maintenance  details  like  bearings,  ptm^  technology,  special  welding 
techniques,  blueprint  reading  and  shop  math  for  maintenance  workers,  etc. 
These  courses  to  be  available  at  nights  as  most  maintenance  workers  are 
"day"  workers  and  could  attend  on  their  own  at  night." 

"Consider  use  of  circuit  instructor  ju-oiqp,  don’t  limit  to  indentured 
apprentices." 

"Consider  use  of  programmed  instruction  to  provide  greater  teacher-pupil 
ratios  (to  alleviate  teacher  shortage)-coiq>le  programmed  instruction  with 
lab  work  at  school." 

"Constant  awareness  by  Instiructors  and  administrators  of  needs  and  changes 
of  curriculum  brought  about  by  changing  te<^ology." 

"Gear  school  hours  to  industrial  requirements." 

"Motivate  these  boys  in  doing  a good  job  - that  money  comes  only  when 
the  latter  is  performed." 

"X  have  called  vocational  schools  for  help  many  times  and  cannot  get  any. 
Vocational  schools  should  be  enlarged." 

"More  advertising  of  advantage  of  technical  schools,  etc." 

"The  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools  can  best  serve  us  by  upgrading 
the  quality  of  instruction  and  improving  course  content  in  their  present 
offerings." 

"More  effective  method  of  recruiting  unenployed  or  unskilled  people  with 
the  proper  desire  and  direct  their  inclinations  in  the  correct  areas." 

"Our  local  school  has  always  been  alert  to  offer  courses  in  line  with  the 
changing  times." 
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”In5>rove  flexibility  so  related  training  for  apprentices  would  provide 
greater  challenge." 

"it  is  hard  for  us  to  hire  these  people  after  they  are  graduates  because 
we  must  bid  for  them  with  the  larger  con^anies." 

"Consult  with  us  more  so  we  know  what  is  available  in  terms  of  people  and 
courses." 

"Twen'^  hotirs  over  10  weeks  in  not  enough  time  for  ax^  real  Job  skill 
training.  In  this  short  time  about  all  they  learn  is  how  the  machine 
works  and  how  to  take  care  of  it." 

The  above  list  of  suggestions  is  only  ; partial  list  and  indicate  only  the 
more  common  or  significant  commentb  indicated  in  returns*  Fmrther  detailed  sugges** 
tions  and  their  sources  are  on  file  at  the  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adult  Education. 

It  is  recommended  that  local  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools  give 
consideration  to  these  comments  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  business  snd  industry 
in  their  respective  areas. 
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COHCLUSIQNS  AND  RKCOHMENDATIONS 


ConclTislons 

Nearly  all  of  the  responding  employers  were  in  the  manufactiirlng  business  and 
the  most  frequently  indicated  size  of  firm  was  231  employees  and  over  {2'f*B>%)* 
Nearly  half  {kS>%)  of  the  engE>loye3:8  submitting  returns  engf^loyed  101  persons  or  more. 

Since  the  necumess  of  a vocational,  technica?.  and  adult  school  was  given 
limited  consideration  by  e'lSployers  in  m^ng  the  final  decision  to  relocate  or 
expand,  there  apparently  ai%  other  factors  which  enter  in  to  this  decision.  Other 
studies  indicate  availability  of  markets,  raw  materials,  labor  and  transportation 
facilities  rank  high  as  factors  entering  into  the  decision  to  relocate  or  expand. 
These  other  considerations  were  not  included  within  the  scope  of  this  stu^y*  Infor- 
mation relative  to  the  vocational,  technical  and  adult  educational  opportunities 
at  other  possible  sites  was  not  collected.  In  addition,  where  industries  expanded, 
no  attenp^t  was  made  to  detezmine  the  extent  vocational,  technical  euid  adult  school 
facilities  were  considered  in  previous  decisions  to  locate  or  espand.  It  is  highly 
possible  that  the  nearness  of  a vocational,  technical  and  adult  school  could  have 
been  given  consideration  In  earlier  decisions  to  locate  or  espand  In  the  samq  com- 
munity. From  the  available  data  it  could  be  concluded  that  industry  is  willing 
to  seek  skilled  workers  outside  their  immediate  location.  This  could  be  associated 
with  the  fact  that  ^oployee  personnel  are  more  mobile  and  flexible  than  other 
factors  essential  to  the  operalon  of  a successful  business  or  industrial  firm. 

Begardless  of  the  extent  to  idiich  the  nearness  of  a school  facility  is  con- 
sidered in  locating,  relocating,  or  expanding  an  industrial  or  business  firm,  it 
is  apparent  that  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools  are  very  important  to 
business  and  industry  in  satisfying  the  training  needs  of  their  enployees.  Fifty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  enployers  utilized  the  services  of  a vocational,  technical 
and  adult  school  since  the  time  of  their  expansion  or  relocation.  In  addition  to 
hiring  gradriates  as  new  enployees,  over  three-foiurths  (77^)  of  the  enployers  re- 
ported they  encouraged  participation  in  part-time  training  programs . While  53^ 
of  the  industries  responding  enployed  adults  that  were  participating  in  part-time 
Job  related  educational  activities  at  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools. 


The  data  indicate  a substantial  increase  in  the  enployment  of  graduates  from 
the  1962  group  to  the  19S3  groip.  Although  the  nunber  of  enployers  responding 
in  the  1969  groip  is  slightly  less  than  twice  as  many  as  in  the  1962  groip,  they 
reported  over  %*3  times  as  many  graduates  enployed  tr<m  full-time  programs. 

Examination  of  t?ie  enployment  of  "graduates"  from  part-time  programs  indicates 
the  ratio  is  somewhat  inverse  to  the  above.  Over  k "graduates"  were  hired  per  em- 
ployer in  1962  as  conpared  to  2.6  per  employer  in  1969. 

Heasons  for  the  above  findings  cannot  be  established  trom  the  tabulations  pre- 
sented. However,  factors  which  could  have  influenced  the  data  are  trends  in  the 
labor  market,  an  increase  in  availability  of  graduates  from  full-time  programs  from 
1962  to  19^? > the  increasing  need  for  better  trained  persons,  and  others. 


The  320  industries  responding  to  the  survey  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
services  pi:ovided  by  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools  in  Wisconsin.  Seventy- 
five  {13%)  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools 
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were  coxrtri'butlng  to  the  q.uellty  of  labor  force  In  their  areas. 

While  this  survey  was  in  no  way  a coo^prehensive  study  of  the  role  of  the  voca- 
tional, technical  and  adult  schools  In  Wisconsin,  it  does  indicate  that  these 
schools  are  prefoncing  a valuatole  service  to  newly  relocated  or  expanded  business 
and  industrial  firms. 

Although  the  nuntber  of  skilled  workers  needed  immediately  (2300-2U00)  may 
appear  lcu:ge,  one  could  hypothesize  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  large  number,  such 
as:  (l)  the  present  thriving  econooy  might  be  creating  a high  rate  of  enqoloyment 

resulting  In  a short  labor  supply,  (2)  the  need  for  skilled  workers  could  be  the 
result  of  a leu:k  of  coordination  activities  and  conseq.uently  a leu:k  of  needed  skill 
developing  programs  sponsored  by  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools,  especially 
for  areas  outside  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  cities,  (3)  the  figures  could 
be  inadvertently  inflated,  and  (U)  other  possible  reasons. 

Becommepdatlons 

The  "suggestions  for  is^rovement"  indicated  by  the  es^lpyers  should  be  studied 
by  schools  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  with  a view  toward  inqorove- 
ment  of  services  needed  ^ business  and  industrial  establishments.  There  is  some 
indication  that  industry  and  business  is  not  knowledgeable  of  the  services  already 
offered  by  oiir  vocational , technical  and  adult  schools . 

The  somewhat  small  number  of  req.uests  by  enployers  for  the  establishment  of 
new  programs  {2B%)  may  stiggest  that  adeq.uate  programs  are  being  offered,  but  it 
also  suggests  a need  for  expansion  of  conmurdcation  and  coordination  activities  be- 
tween our  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools  and  business  and  industrial  firms* 
A smeller  percentage  of  engoloyers  (23S)  Indicated  that  new  programs  had  been  estab- 
lished as  a result  of  their  requests*  The  fact  that  the  data  sttggests  fewer  new 
programs  were  established  than  were  requested  must  be  examined  ty  ell  local  voca- 
tional, technical  and  adult  schools. 

Since  the  data  suggest  that  eng>loyer8  outside  of  cities  having  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  schools  are  receiving  less  service  than  enployers  in  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  cities  ^ it  is  recommended  that  as  soon  as  possible  steps  be 
taken  by  vocational,  technical  and  adult  schools  to  improve  this  service  where 
needed*  The  development  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  districts  in  Wisconsin 
will  facilitate  the  es^anslon  of  services  to  all  areas  of  the  state* 


state  Board  of  Vocational,  technical  and  Adult  Education 

Madl&on,  Wisconsin  ^3702 


INDICATIONS  OF  SKIIiIED  VOBKEBS  NEEDED  BY  RECENTliY 
EXPANDED  OR  RELOCATED  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  IN  WISCONSIN. 

DECEMBER,  1966 


This  reposrt  (January,  1967)  constitutes  tabulations  of  responses  to  question 
on  320  returns  of  a questionnaire  mailed  In  November,  1966,  to  590  en^loyers 
vho  had  relocated  or  expanded  during  1962,  196?,  or  1966. 

Question  #2U  vas:  "In  ^at  areas  do  you' presently  lack  skilled  vorkers  at 

this  location?"  Speu:e  vas  provided  for  the  en^lcyer  to  Indicata  the  "l^e  of 
Skilled  Worker"  and  "Approximate  Number  Needed  Immediately."  The  reposrt  Is 
divided  into  three  sections  according  to  responses  from  en^lqyers  vho  expanded 
or  relocated  in:  (l)  1962,  (2)  196?,  and  (3)  1966* 

The  number  and  types  of  skilled  vorkers  needed  are  groiq)ed  by  Industries  by 
community  and/or  city,  (l.e.,  a double  space  betveen  entries  Indicates  a different 
business  or  Indtistrlal  establishment  foUovs). 


Employers  vho  Expanded  or  Relocated  in  1962 


City/ 

Approximate  Number 

Community 

Needed  Immediately 

Type  of  Skilled  Worker 

Antlgo 

Tool  & Die  (Machinist) 

Antlgo 

Draftsmen  (Mechanic) 

Beaver  Dam 

IB 

Wire  Peed  Welders^ 

Brilllon 

15 

Holders  - Coremakers 

BrlUlon 

3-U 

Maintenance  Mechanics 

BrllUon 

2 

Machinists 

Brodhead 

U 

Welders 

Brodhead 

1 

Draftsman 

Brookfield 

Several 

Set-v^  Welders 

Brookfield 

Several 

Metal  Fab.  Machine  Operator 

Butler 

10 

Toolroom  Machinists  (night) 

Campbellsposrt 

3 

Sheet  Metal  Press  Brake  Operator 

Campbellsposrt 

3 

Detailers  & Draftsmen 

Canpbellsposrt 

2 

Welders 

Cedarburg 

6 

Drill  Press,  Turret  Lathe  A Chucker 
Operators 

Cedarburg 

2-3 

Electronics  Technicians 

Cedarburg 

10 

Sav  operators.  Machine  operators, 
AssesAilers 

s 

1 • 


f 

» 


Chilton 

Chippevra  Falls 
Chippewa  Falls 

Cudahy 


I Cudahy 

} Cudahy 

[ Cudahy 

I Kau  Claire 

[ Fond  du  Leu: 

t 

I 

[ Fort  Atkinson 

\ Fort  Atkinson 

[ Fort  Atkinson 

i 

I 

[ Fort  Atkinson 

\ Fort  Atkinson 

f 

Fort  Atkinson 
Fort  Atkinson 


Grafton 

Grafton 

Grafton 


t Grafton 

[ Grafton 

i Grafton 

; Green  Bay 

Green  Bay 

£ 

I Green  Bay 

f Hartford 

\ Hartford 

I Hartford 

I Hartland 

i 

Hudson 

I Hudson 

I 

I 

I Janesville 

[ 

i 

1 Janesville 


W 

10 

1 

2 

6 

25 

6 

7 

2 

1-2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 
3 
k 

6 
k 

2 

k 

5-10 

5 

5 

2 


2 


1 


Maintenance 

Machinists 

Draftsman 

Machinists 

n/C  Part  Programmers 
Machine  Tool  C^erators 
Machine  Designers 

Electronic  Test  C^erators 

Sttmctural  Steel  Layout 

Crane  C^erators 
Auto  Mechanic 
Secretary 

IBM  Keypunch  Operator 
Receiving  Clerk 


Maintenance 

Electrician 

i 

Spray  Painter  \ 

Jig  & Fixture  - Tool  & Die  Maker  { 

Metal  Spinner  ^ 

j 

Draftsman 

Time  Study  Man  i 

Electronic  Technicians 

Diesel  Mechanics 

Material  Handling  Equipment  Mechanic 
Welde3Ts 

Mechanical  St^ervlsion 
Line  Foremen 

Office  - Cost  Accounting  j 


Tool  and  Die  Makers 

Machine  Operators 

Spray  Painters  & Metal  Finishers 

Machinists 


Jefferson 


10 


Forktinick  Operators 
Upholsterers 


1 


I 


i 


r 
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■3 


Kaukauna 

15 

Semi-skilled  Machine  Operators 

Lake  Geneva 

2 

Design  Technicians 

Lake  Geneva 

1 

Draftsman 

Lake  Geneva 

1 

Testing  Technician 

Lodi 

k 

Layout  Metal  Workers 

Lodi 

3 

Welders 

Lodi 

2 

Draftsmen 

Madison 

Tool  and  Die  Makers 

Madison 

Good  Welder 

Marshfield 

100 

Variety  of  Skills 

MayVille 

15 

All  Types  of  Sheet  Metal  and  Metal 
Fabricators 

Mayville 

30 

All  Phases  of  Metal  Fsibrication 
Skilled  or  Unskilled 

Merrill 

Machinists 

Mllvaukee 

Steel  Foundiyman  - Apprentice 

Hilvaukee 

Machine  Operator  - Learners 

Milwaukee 

ko 

Machinists 

Milwaukee 

20-30 

Draftsmen 

Milwatkee 

10 

Electricians 

Milwaukee 

25 

Machine  Operators 

Milwaukee 

15 

Holders 

Milwaukee 

20 

Draftsmen  - Joum^nten 

Milwavikee 

Atitomatic  Turret  Lathes 

Milwaukee 

Radial  Drills 

Milwaukee 

Large  and  Small  Mills 

Milwaukee 

Aasenlblers 

Milwaukee 

100 

Machine  Operators 

Milwaukee 

10 

Skilled  Trades 

Meenah 

10-15 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

Heillsvllle 

1 

Spray  Palntei' 

ffeiUsville 

1 

Electronics  Technician 

Mew  London 

3 

Welders 

Oshkosh 

3-U 

Management  Trainees 

Oshkosh 


32 


Machinists 
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Port  Washington 

Racine 

3 

Racine 

5 

Racine 

10 

Racine 

3 

Richland  Center 

River  Palls 

6 

River  Falls 

k 

River  FAUs 

k 

River  Falls 

k 

River  Falls 

2 

Sheboygan 

1 

Sheboygan 

1 

Sheboygan 

3 

Sheboygan 

2 

Sheboygan 

1 

Shell  Lake 

South  Milwatikee 

2 

South  Milwatikee 

k 

Stevens  Point 

10 

Sturge<»i  Bay 

2 

Sturgeon  B£QT 

3 

Sturgeon  Bay 

20 

Sturgeon  Bay 

10 

Sturgeon  Bay 

10 

Two  Rivers 

20 

Two  Rivers 

5 

Two  Rivers 

6 

Two  Rivers 

5 

Two  Rivers 

5 

Waterford 

2 

Waterford 

1 

Waterford 

2 

Watikesha 

20 

Waukesha 

5 

Watikesha 

3 

Holders 

l!ool  and  Die  HaScers 
Pattern  Makers 
Foundxymen 

Machinists 

All  Types 

Welders  Mig  and  Tig 
Metal  Finishers 
Sheet  Metal  Layout 
Machine  Operators 

Draftsmen  - Mechanical  - Structural 
Steel 

Die  Maker 
Printer 

Machine  Setup 
Malnt^ance 

Industrial  Engineering 

Use  & handling  of  fiberglass 

Machinists 

Draftsmen 

Experience  in  high  Yolume  bakery 
prod,  machinery 

Electronics 

Carpenter  and  cabinet  makers  and 
welders 

Aluminum  Ron- Ferrous  Welders 
Ship  Fitters 
Pipe  Fitters 

Wood  Machine  Operators 
Brake  Press  Operators 
Spot  Welders 
Drafting  Top  Assemblers 
Cabinet  Assenblers 

Fit 

Layout 

Welders 

Machinists 

Welders 

Inspectors 


k 


i 


i 


I 


i 

1 


Waukesba  4 

Waupua  1 

Waupua  1 

Waupua  1 

Waiifiau 

Vausaukee  1 

Wausaukee  5*6 

West  AlUs  5 

West  AUls  4 

West  Allis  2 

West  AlUs  2 

West  Milwaukee  5 

West  Milwaukee  1 


Whitewater 

Whitewater 

Wisconsin  Baplds  2 


Technical  Grads*  In  Electricity 

Electxdclan 

Plumber 

Carpenter 

Operatos^  of  Woodworking  Machines 

Woodworker 
Assenlbly  workers 

Loose  Holders 
Coremakei:^ 

Plate  Greiners 
Chemical  Lab  Trainees 

Draftsmen 
Electxd  clans 

Tool  and  Die  Makers 
Machinists 

Canning  Fety  Mechanics 


City/ 

Community 

Employers  who  Expanded  or 

Relocated  in  1965 

Appxoximate  Number 
Needed  Immediately’ 

Type  of  Skilled  Worker 

Algoma 

10 

Arc  Welders 

Almena 

4 

Dairy  Plant  Workers 

Antlgo 

4 

Veneer  Grades 

Antlgo 

6 

Splicer  Operators 

Antlgo 

2 

Elect  xdc£d 

Appleton 

2 

Electxd  clans 

Appleton 

2 

Pipefitter 

Appleton 

2 

Millwrights 

Arcadia 

2 

Draftsmen 

Arcadia 

6 

Bluepxdnt 

Arcadia 

15 

Woodworking  Machine  Operator 

Arcadia 

2 

Maintenance  • Skilled 

Arcadia 

2 

Electricians 

Arcadia 

3 

Cabinet  Makers 

Ashland 

Draftsmen 

Ashland 

3 

Journeymen  Crafts » Pipe 

\ 


n 
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Ashland 

10 

Set-up  Welders 

Ashland 

U 

Machinist 

Barahoo 

5 

Tool  and  Die  Mold  Makera 

Barahoo 

,2 

Welding  (hell arc) 

Barahoo 

5 

Electronic  Technicians 

Baraboo 

h 

Sheet  Metal  Fabrication 

Belgium 

5 

Plant  Maintenance 

Belgium 

h 

Wat^house  Inventory 

BrlUion 

12 

Assemblers 

BrilUon 

6 

Press  Operator 

BrlUion 

6 

Welders 

Brookfield 

10 

Lithographic  Pressmen  & Assistant 

Browntown 

3 

Machine  Molders-Bench  & Mach  Corenikrs 

Burlington 

1 

Machinist 

Butler 

10 

Platers 

Cuba  City 

3 

Arc  Welders 

Cudahy 

10 

Weldera  and  Set-up  men 

De  Forest 

2 

Machine  set-t^  men 

De  Forest 

1 

Tool  and  Die  Maker  for  Plastic 

Delavan 

3 

Machinists 

Delavan 

3 

Executive  Secretary 

Z)elavan 

3 

Secretary  w/shorthand  training 

Delavan 

Swiss-type  Auto.  Screw  Machine 
set-up  man 

Delavan 

1 

Draftsman  (Mechanical) 

Delavan 

1 

Machinist 

Delavan 

h 

Maintenance  Press  & Blvet  Supervisors 

Dresser 

5 

Machinists,  Machine  Operators  and 

- 

Toolmakers 

Eau  Claire 

U 

Veldera 

Fond  du  Lae 

* 

h 

¥ 

Patternmakers 

Fond  du  Lac 

10 

Die  Makers 

Fond  du  Lac 

12 

Tool  Makers 

Fond  du  Lac 

15 

Draftsmen 

— 


I 


- T - 


i 


I 
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Fond  dtt  Lac 

50 

Machinist 

Fond  dtt  Lac 

50 

Assemblers  - Machine  Tool 

Fond  dtt  Lac 

10 

Industrial  Eng.  Technicians 

Fond  dtt  Lae 

15 

Draftsmen 

Footvllle 

* 

Experienced  Sewers 

Fort  Atkinson 

6 

Skilled  Printers 

FrahksviUe 

5 

High  Grade  Sheet  Metal  Workers 

FranksviUe 

5-10 

General  Machine  Shop  Machinists 

Franks  vi  He 

5-10 

Farm  Machinery  Mechanics  & Testers 

Glendale 

2 

Truck  Drivers 

Grafton 

1 

Pattern  Maker 

Grafton 

6 

Leadmen»  set-up  men 

Green  Bay 

10 

Machinists 

Hartford 

U-5 

Lathe  Operators 

Hartford 

1-2 

Grinder  Operator 

Hartford 

3-l» 

General  Machinist 

Hartford 

U 

Machinists 

Hazelhurst 

2 

Coil  Winders 

Hurley 

10 

Electrical  & Mechanical  Assemblers 

Janesville 

25 

Mechanical  Assemblers 

Janesville 

10 

Electronic  Assemblers 

Kattkauna 

20 

Machine  Shop  Skills 

Kaukattna 

:o 

Foundry  Skills 

Kaukauna 

3-U 

Punch  Press  & Brake  Press  Operators 

Kattkauna 

2 

Welders 

Kewaskum 

2 

Printer  Slotter  Operators 

Kewaskum 

2 

Tool  and  Die  Makers 

Kewaskum 

3 

Maintenance  Mechanics 

Kewaskum 

U 

Lathe  Operators 

La  Crosse 

2 

Cooq-Tter 

La  Cro?se 

5 

Secrt  arlal 

La  Crosse 

2 (within  6 

mo.)  Woodworking  Machine  Operators 

i 

1 


La  Crosse 
La  Crosse 
La  Crosse 


Tool  Makers 
Arc  Velders 

Machinists  (Prod.  & Tool  run) 


' .Hr*  J 
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Ladysmith 

2 

Lake  Mills 

2 

Lake  Mills 

1 

Lake  Mills 

1 

Lance^ter 

Lancaster 

6 

Lomira 

2 

Madison 

7^8 

Madison 

3-U 

Madison 

1 

U-5 

Manitovish  Wateirs 
Manitovoc 

2 

Manitcwoc 

10 

Manitovoc 

10 

Menrinette 

3 

Marinette 

U 

Marinette 

1 

Marinette 

1-3 

Marshfield 

2 

Marshfield 

1 

Marshfield 

2 

Marshfield 

60 

Maarshfield 

2 

Marshfield 

3 

Mauston 

3 

Mayviixe 

2 

MayviUe 

2 

Menomonee  Falls 

3 

Menomonee  Falls 

10 

Menomonee  Falls 

2 

Menomonee  Falls 

8 

Menomonee  Falls 

5 

Ifenomonee  Fells 

2 

Maintenance 

Engineer  Assistants 
Tool  Maker 

Electronic  Technician 

Sales 

Service 

Sales 

Weh*offset  2nd  Pressmen 
Lithographic  Strippers 
Of^'se^  Pressmen 

Maintenance  Men 

Set-up  man»  Inspectors » Machine 
Operators*  etc* 

Holders*  Coremakers*  Machinists 

Electricians 

draftsmen 

Machinists 

Tool  and  Die  Apprentice 

Cabinet  Workers 

Electrician 

Machinist 

Jr*  Accountants 

Cabinet  Makers  (In  Spring) 

Welders 

Electricians 

Metal  Fabricator 

Tool  Maker 
Machinist 

Set-up  Skills  & Blueprint  Reading 
Machine  Assemblers 

Machine  Adjusters 
Machine  Operators 

Sheet  Metal 
Electrical  Technicians 


1 


I 


Mequon 

Hequon 


1 

1 


Cabinetmaker 

Set-up  and  Machine  Operator 


Mequon 

U 

Machinist  - Mold  Makers 

Meirrill 

2 

Machinists 

mitOTL 

Electronic  Technician 

Milwaukee 

3-U 

Bindery  Workers 

Milwaukee 

2U 

Machine  Operators  (Drill  Press) 

Milwaukee 

% 

6 

Machine  Tool  Set-up  Men 

Milwaukee 

2 

Tool  and  Die  Makers 

Milweaikee 

10 

Fitter  Erectors 

Milwaukee 

5 

Manufacturing  Technician  Level 

Milweaikee 

3 

Manufacturing  Skilled  Tradesmen 

Milwaukee 

20 

Manufacturing  Semi-skilled  (welders) 

Milwaukee 

10 

Manufacturing  Semi-skilled  (Mach.  Op 

Milwaukee 

1 

Candymaker 

Milweaikee 

1 

Slitter  Operators 

Milwaukee 

1 

ShecLT  Operators 

Milwaukee 

1 

Plate  Saw  Operators 

Milwaukee 

Mechanical  & Electrical  Technicians 

Muekego 

Tool  and  Die  Makers 

Ibiskego 

Tool  Makers 

Muskego 

Machinists 

Kellis  vlUe 

Few  at  all  times 

Arc>  Tig»  Mig»  Welding » etc. 

New  Gleurus 

2 

Electronics  Technicians 

New  Glarus 

1 

Madiinist  (Tool  & Die  Maker) 

New  Holstein 

1 

lypist 

New  Holstein 

6 

Welders 

New  Holstein 

2 

Mechanics 

New  Holstein 

1 

Machinist 

New  Iiondcm 

2-3 

Directing  Leibor  (Foremen) 

New  London 

Electricians  9 Machinist  > Pluntbers» 
Carpenters,  General  Mechanics 

New  Richmond 

5 

Tool  and  Die  Makers 

New  Richmond 

10 

Machinists 

New  Richmond 

k 

Welders 

New  Richmond 

2 

Electricians 

Oak  Creek 

1 

Layout  Man 

Oak  Creek 

2 

Machine  flame  Cutters 

Oak  Creek 

k 

Welders 

10 


Oconto 

20 

Industrial  Saving 

Oconto 

Oconto  Falls 

6 

Diesel  Mechanics 
Precision  Woodtrorkers 

Oshkosh 

5-10 

Testers 9 Coil  Winders*  Tech* 

Oshkosh 

6 

Molders 

Oshkosh 

3 

Grinders 

Oshkosh 

10 

Unskilled 

Oshkosh 

3 

Tool  Makers 

Oshkosh 

3 

Maintenance  Machinists 

Oshkosh 

1 

Tool  Designer 

Oshkosh 

2 

Simple  Eng**  Estimating*  Supervisor 

Portage 

10 

Aircraft  Mechanics 

Portage 

10 

Assemblymen  - Welders  - Biveters 

Portage 

10 

Layout  - Blueprint  - Draftsmen 

Portage 

20 

Hand  Sewing  Craftsmen 

Portage 

Uo 

General  Shoe  Making  Skills 

Port  Washington 

6 

Welders 

Port  Washington 

2 

Burners 

Port  Washington 

25 

Machinists*  Tool  and  Die 

Prentice 

20 

Machinists 

Bacine 

5 

Machine  Repairmen 

Bacine 

3 

Electricians 

Bacine 

1 

Electrician 

Bacine 

125 

All  Classifications 

Bacine 

k 

Set-i^,  Grinder,  Tool  Maker 

Bacine 

1-2 

Electricians 

Bacine 

1-2 

Tool  and  Die  Makers  - Mold  Makers 

Bacine 

3-U 

Maintenance  Trades  - Top  Men 

Beedshnrg 

1 

Maintenance  Man  w/Mechanlcal  ability 

Beedshurg 

2 

Office  Clerical 

BeesevlUe 

1 

Machinist 

Bhine lander 

10 

Mechanical  & Elec*  Tech*  and  Office 

Biver  Falls 

20 

Workers 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

u - 


Shel>oygan 

10 

Metal  Fehri  eating 

Shel>oygan 

a5 

Machinists 

Shel>oygan 

5 

Draftsmen 

Shel>oygan 

Office 

Shel>oygan 

Laboratory 

Shel>oygan 

1 

Electrician 

Shel>oygan  Falls 

50 

Skilled  Machinists 

Spencer 

Secretarial  & Clerical 

Spencer 

Maintenance 

Spooner 

Machinists 

Spooner 

Tool  8s  Die  Makers 

Spooner 

Clerical 

Sturgeon  Bay 

3 

Machine  Workers 

Two  Rivers 

a5 

Welders,  Fitters,  Machinists 

Walworth 

5 

Machinists 

Waterloo 

10 

Web-fed  offset  pressmen 

Waterloo 

ao 

Related  Printing  Jobs 

Watertown 

a 

Metal  Workers 

Wauke  ha 

1 

Asserblyman 

Waukesha 

k 

Machinists  - Turret  Lathe 

Waukesha 

a 

Toolmakers 

Waukesha 

ia-15 

Patternmaker  - Coremaker 

Waukesha 

T 

Screw  Machine  Setup  Men 

Waukesha 

3 

Tool  and  Die  Makers 

Waukesha 

3 

Machinists 

Waukesha 

1 

Tool  Design 

Waukesha 

1 

Time  Study 

Waupaca 

1 

Engineering 

Waupaca 

Supervisory  Training 

Waupun 

ao 

Machinists  - Tool  and  Die 
Skilled  Machine  Operators 
Tool  Room  Hands 

Wausau 

a 

Welders 

Wausau  « 

a 

Tool  and  Die  Makers 

Wausau 

a 

Printers 

Wausau 

a 

Jr.  Engineers 

West  Bend 

2 

Engine  Lathe  Operator 

West  fiend 

1 

Electrician 

West  Bend 

5 

Automatic  Screw  Machine  Set-up 

Whitehall 

10 

Maintenance  Men 

Whitehall 

35 

Butchers  and  Boners 

Whitehall 

25 

Kill  Floor  Butchers 

Whitewater 

2 

Machinists 

Whitewater 

1 

Welder 

Whitewater 

1 

Stock  Clerk 

Winneconne 

1 

Inspector 

Winneconne 

6 

Assemblers 

Winneconne 

2 

Arc  Welders 

Wisconsin  Dells 

2 

Welders 

Wisconsin  Dells 

1 

Machinist 

Kntoloyers  who  Expanded 

or  Relocated  in  1966 

City/ 

Approxiioate  Number 

CcM&unitv 

Needed  Immediately 

Type  of  Skilled  Worker 

Appleton  3 

Appleton  2 

East  Troy 
East  Troy 
East  Troy 

Green  Lake  1 

Kenosha  U-5 

Kenosha  3 

Kenosha  2 

Menomonee  Falls  30 

Oshkosh  2 

R?oine  U 

Racine  1 

Racine  U 

South  Milwaukee  2 

Tomph  6 

2 


Flinch  Press  Operators 
Machinists 

Machinists 

Electricians 

Draftsmen 

Sewing  Machine  Mechanic 

Mach.  Hands  Trained  on  Lathes-Shapers 

Machinists 

Draftsman 

Welding-Tool  & Die-Punch  Press- 
Sheet  Metal  Men-Assemhlers-Painter 
Brake  Men-Press  Set-up  Men 

Detail  Draftsmen 

Skilled  Precision  Mach. 

Tool  Makers 

Pmch  Press  Operators 

Lab  Technicians  (l  Elec.  - 1 Mech.) 

Mechanical 

Machinists  - Cabinet  makers 


Waupaca 
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DtRECTOH 

VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

ROOM  720^  1 WEST  WILSON  STREET 
MADISON  53702 

Novesiber  11 » 1966 


STATE  BOARD 
OF 


To  VlhODi  It  May  Conce^: 


We  vaat  to  take  this  opportuidty  to  congratulate  you  on  your  recent  (move  or 
expansion)  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  Schools  of  Vocational » Technical  and  Adult  Education  stand  ready  to 
he  of  sexvlce  to  assist  vheirever  possible  by  providing  occupational  training  and 
education  for  your  enployees  whenever  required*  Our  schools  not  only  offer  various 
px^aratoxy  programs  from  vhlcdi  to  dioose  graduates » but  also  offer  short  courses  on 
a full-time  or  part-time  basis  for  those  employees  needing  related  job  refresher  or 
upgrading  training* 

We  know  that  nearness  to  maiket»  to  raw  materials,  and  to  an  adequate  labor 
force  are  Important  factors  In  declslan-making  relative  to  new  plant  location  and 
esqpanslon*  But  we  would  like  to  know  how  much  the  neasmess  of  a vocational,  tech- 
nical and  adult  school  was  considered  before  tnftfcjng  your  decision  to  move  or 
expand. 

To  Improve  and  esq^and  our  services  to  your  fim  we  need  your  help.  Please 
complete  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  return  the  enclosed  questionnaire.  This 
questionnaire  will  provide  va  with  vital  Information  which  will  be  considered  In 
detenolnlng  boundaries  of  vocational,  technical  school  districts,  preparing  budgets, 
developing  new  programs  and  Improving  existing  programs. 

We  ax*e  asking  how  the  local  vocational,  technical  and  adult  school  is  being 
used  by  you  and  your  enployees*  Most  Important  we  are  asking  for  your  suggestions 
on  how  our  schools  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  can  better  serve 
your  needs*  If  you  are  not  located  near  one  of  our  schools  it  is  perhaps  even 
more  Important  to  you  that  the  questionnaire  be  completed  and  returned. 

Please  coBplete  and  return  the  enclosed  questionnaire  and  any  other  Information 
you  care  to  submit  in  the  addressed  return  envelope  at  your  earliest  convenience* 

We  would  like  to  have  all  returns  In  by  Wovember  28,  1966,  so  we  may  start  on  our 
analysis.  All  Information  will  be  treated  as  confidential. 

If  you  should  desire  further  Information,  or  If  you  should  desire  6isslstance 
In  cQDpletlng  the  questionnaire,  please  feel  free  to  call  on  us  or  the  local 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  school  In  your  area. 

Sincerely  yours. 


State  Director 

Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 


C*L*6relber/je 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
MADISON 
8S70a 


WARREN  F.  KNOWLES 

OOVCMNOIt 


November  11 » 1966 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 


Members  of  the  Leglslatiire  and  X are  keenly  anrture  of  the  increasing 
importance  that  quality  schools  of  vocational)  tehbnleal  and  adult 
education  play  in  the  business  and  industrial  development  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin* 

Our  n^ldly  changing  technologlcBl  socleiy  requires  a hi^ly  trained  labor 
force  second  to  none* 

We  urge  you  to  st^port  this  study  being  conducted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational)  Technical  and  Adult  Sducatlon  and  to  offer  as  many  suggestions 
as  you  can  ^icth  will  contribute  toward  improving  and  expanding  their  ser- 
vices to  y<A 

Slnftfniy  ylirs,|f  ^ 


OaVsAwv 


Warren  P.  Knovles 
GOVERNOR 
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5. 


6. 

7. 

6. 

9. 

10. 

U. 

12. 

13. 

Xk. 
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EHPLOm  QUESTZORHAIRE 


Name  of  Estd^lieboent  or  Firm 

Address 

Zf  this  is  a branch  of  a larger  firm  indicate  name  and  address  of  home  office: 


Name  and  title  of  person  cosqpleting  qimstionnaire 

What  is  the  major  product  * function  or  activity  of  your  establishment  at  this 
location?  ((%eck) 


Manufacturing 

Contract  Construction 

Transportation,  Comnuaicetion,  Slectric,  Gas  and  Sanitary  Service  (tJhder- 

line  specific  activity) 

Wholesale  or  Betall  Trade  (tJhderline  specific  activity) 

Finance,  Insurance  or  Beal  Estate  (Chderline  specific  activl.ty) 

Providing  Seirvices 

What  is  the  approximate  nuoiber  of  persons  employed  by  your  fim  at  this  location? 


From  1-5  From  51*100 

From  6-20  Trom  101-250 

From  21-50  from  251  trp 

Encirclje  ”Yes”  or  ”Ho”  Where  Appropriate 


(Yes,  No)  Was  the  nearness  of  a vocational,  technical  and  adult  school  given 
consideration  ^en  deciding  to  locate  or  expand  at  this  location? 

(Yes,  No)  Zf  the  answer  to  question  F7  is  "y^a**  how  much  consideration  was 
given  to  the  availability  of  a vocational,  techidetil  and  adult 
school  ^ a factor  in  locating  or  emending  in  this  location. 


Very  much  Much  Soms  Very  Little 

(Yes , No)  Were  other  locations  given  consideration  when  the  decisi<sx  was  being 
made  to  relocate  or  expend? 

(Yes,  No)  dd  the  lack  of  vocabional-teChdcal  training  facilities  in  the  other 
locations  enter  into  the  decision  not  to  locate  there? 


(Yes , No)  Since  the  time  of  your  relocation  or  expansion  In  this  locality  has 
the  vocational,  technical  and  adult  school  been  of  seirvice  to  you? 

(Yes,  No)  Have  you  attempted  to  recruit  new  employees  (graduates)  from  the 
local  vocational,  technical  and  adult  school? 


How  many  “graduates"  of  full-time  one  and  two-year  programs  have  you  employed 
from  the  local  vocational,  technical  and  adult  school  since  your  relocation 
or  expansion?  

How  many  "graduates"  of  nart-time  progrants  have  you  employed  from  the  local 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  cchool  since  your  relocation  or  expansion? 


- 2 - 

Do  you  encourage  your  enployees  to  enroll  in  Job  related  training 
courses  at  the  local  vocational,  tecbnical  and  adult  school? 

Do  you  have  an  incentive  plan  to  encourage  your  eioployees  to  take 
Job  related  training  courses  at  the  local  vocational,  technical 
and  adult  school? 

Do  you  have  a general  policy  vhich  offers  promotions  or  hi^er 
vages  to  eo^loyees  \dio  complete  Job  related  courses  or  vho  have 
attended  vocational,  te<dmical  and  adult  schools? 

Do  your  es^loyees  attend  Job  related  training  courses  at  the  local 
vocational,  tecbnical  and  adult  school? 

Have  you  requested  the  establishment  of  new  training  programs  at  the 
local  vocational,  technical  and  adult  school? 

Has  a new  programCs)  been  established  by  the  vocational,  technical 
and  adult  school  as  a result  of  your  request? 

If  the  answer  to  question  is  "yes”  did  this  new  programCs)  in- 
fluence your  relocation  or  expansion? 

Do  you  feel  the  vocational,  tecbnical  and  adult  school  has  contri- 
buted to  the  quality  of  leibor  force  in  your  area? 


23*  If  the  answer  to  question  is  "yes”,  to  vh&t  extent  do  you  feel  the  school 
has  contributed  to  this  quality?  Very  Much  Much  Some  Very  Little 

2U.  In  what  areas  do  you  presently  lack  skilled  vorkei^  at  this  location? 


Approximate  Huniber 
Heeded  ImmediatelY 


of  Skilled  Workers 


25*  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  the  intprovezoent  of  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  school  seirvlces  to  you?  (Use  hack  of  sheet  if  necessary) 


Please  return  coogpleted  questionnaire  in  the  enclosed  self  addressed  envelope 
by  Hovenfber  26,  1966,  to: 


State  Board  of  Vocational,  !Cebhi^cal  and  Adult  Education 
Boom  720,  1 Vest  Wilson  Street 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53702 
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cassara,  Beverly  B,|  Langford,  Ann 

New  England  Commtttee  on  T'aining  of  Household  Help.  Conference  Report  (Goddard  College,  Plainfield,  Vermont, 
December  13,  1967), 

Goddard  Coll.,  Plainfield,  vt. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT<ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  • 13Dec67  I6p. 

^OCCUPATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICSj  HOME  MANAGEMENT^  ^SERVICE  WORKERSj  ^lOSj  ^CONFERENCE  REPORTSj  WORKING  WWIENj 
^EDUCATIONAL  NEEDSj  STATUS}  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

«NEW  ENGLAND  COMMITTEE  ON  TRAINING  OF  HOUSEHOLD  HELP,  GOODARO  COLLEGE,  PLAINFIEtD,  l^RMONT.  DECEMBER  13,  1967 

Objectives  of  the  group  were  tot  (1)  become  aware  of  household  help  training  programs  in  the  nation,  (2) 
discuss  nondcductibility  of  household  wages,  (3)  focus  attention  on  other  New  England  projects,  and  (h) 
initiate  a plan  of  action  for  the  central  Vermont  area.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Farber,  Women's  Bureau,  commented  on  the 
need  for  a code  of  standards  on  wages,  hours,  etc.,  and  the  advantages  of  having  an  intenrediary  agency  to 
train,  place,  supervise,  and  handle  business  details.  Mrs.  Anita  V/eils  of  the  Treasury  Department  Office  of 
Tax  Analysis,  explained  why  the  cost  of  household  help  should  not  be  tax  deductible.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Parrish 
described  the  In-Migrant  Program  of  Boston.  A Group  Session  unanimously  concluded  that  state  minimum  wage 
laws  would  raise  the  status  of  the  household  worker.  Other  factors  discussed  were  public  apathy,  problems  unique 
to  the  rural  area,  cooperative  programs  betwewt  Goddard  College  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
homemaker  aids  in  conjunction  with  the  neighborhood  youthjcorps,  and  public  relations  strategies.  (FP) 
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As  I take  pea  in  hand  to  write  this  report,  two  facts  stand  our  clearly.  One 
is  that  through  the  far-sighted  and  enlightened!  efforts  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Conanittee  on 
Household  Employment,  some  very  interesting  projects  are  underway  in  the  training 
of  various  kinds  of  help  needed  in  the  home.  The  other  fact  that  stands  out  all 
too  clearly  is  that  only  a few  persons  have  any  knowledge  of  this  effort;  an  even 
fewer  number  have  recognized  the  need  for  such  training  and  most  persons  have  not 
yet  defined  the  problem  in  their  o^m  minds. 

I believe  the  basic  cause  of  the  disinterest  is  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

This  has  been  stated  well  by  Hiss  Jean  MacKenzie  Fool  of  the  Radcliffe  Institute; 

The  complexity  of  psychological  security,  status,  and  pride  coupled  with 
economic  remuneration,  health  benefits,  vacations,  and  social  security 
makes  the  role  of  the  household  worker  in  relation  to  her  employer  a 
precarious  one.  And  to  be  untrained  and  unsupervised  adds  to  the  factors 
making  this  one  of  the  least  desirable  positions  to  '^'icupy. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  go  into  the  cultural,  sociological,  psychological, 
or  economic  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the  situation.  kJhatever  they  may  be, 
the  fact  is  that  working  women  do  need  household  help,  more  help  than  is  now 
available. 

That  is  why  we  here  at  Goddard  decided  to  have  a one-day  conference  on  the 
subject  of  training  household  workers  and  scheduled  this  conference  for  December 
13,  1967.  We  realized  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  a few  public  and  private 
projects  were  already  in  effect,  but  none  of  these  were  in  northern  New  England 
even  though  Boston  boasts  a fine  pilot  program  at  the  Women’s  Service  Club,  called 
the  In-Migrant  Program.  We  wanted  to  bring  together  persons  from  our  central 
Vermont  area  as  well  as  representatives  from  the  State  Commissions  on  the  Status 
of  Women  from  the  other  New  England  States,  as  a small  working  group  to  1)  inform 
ourselves  as  to  what  is  being  done  across  the  country  regarding  the  training  of 
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household  help,  2)  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  non*deductability  of  household 
help  wages,  3)  to  focus  our  attention  on  projects  now  in  effect  in  New  England, 

4)  to  try  to  come  up  with  a plan  that  would  start  some  action  on  this  problem  in 
the  central  Vermont  area  and  in  New  England  generally. 

During  the  morning  session  of  the  conference,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Farber  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  told  of  the  work  of  the  National  Committee  on  Household  Employment,  citing 
examples  of  the  types  of  projects  being  submitted  to  the  National  Committee  on 
Household  Employment  for  funding  and  others  which  are  to  be  sponsored  by  local 
groups . 

The  National  Committee  on  Household  Employment,  organized  in  1965  as  a non'-profit 
organization,  sponsored  by  some  twenty-five  national  women's  organizations,  provides 
the  Impetus  for  some  creative  solutions  to  the  problem  of  procuring  adequate  house- 
hold help.  The  story  of  the  work  of  this  committee  has  been  written  up  in  various 
magazines,  but  is  still  not  well-known  and  the  Coimnittee  stands  in  need  of  persons 
to  pick  up  the  challenge  in  local  communities. 

Mrs.  Barber's  Important  message,  however,  was  that  the  problem  of  supplying 
household  help  is  not  just  a matter  of  training,  but  rather  a concern  for  the  human 
individuals  involved.  If  it  appears  obvious  that  a woman  might  need  to  be  trained 
in  personal  grooming,  cooking,  cleaning,  child  care,  etc.,  there  are  other  phases 
of  the  programs  which  are  equally  important  but  not  so  obvious.  The  employer  must 
be  helped  to  understand  and  respect  a code  of  standards  for  the  worker  so  that  the 
limits  of  the  job  are  very  clear  to  her  as  well  as  the  employee.  These  standards 
include  wages,  hours,  vacations,  holidays,  bick  leave.  Social  Security,  Insurance, 
changes  in  schedules,  duties  and  working  relationships. 

This  list  of  responsibilities  makes  the  load  of  the  employer  sound  very  heavy 
Indeed.  For  this  reason  Mrs.  Farber  suggested  that  agencies  of  some  type,  whether 
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public,  private  or  cooperative,  are  the  best  means  of  handling  the  tra;*ning  and 
placement  of  household  workers.  Then  the  worker  is  employed  by  an  agency  whose 
business  it  is  to  train,  employ  and  place  the  worker,  to  supervise  the  worker, 
to  make  sure  the  code  of  standards  is  observed,  to  serve  as  a go-between  for  the 
purpose  of  solving  difficulties  between  employer  and  employee,  and  to  take  care  of 
the  business  details  of  insurance.  Social  Security,  wages,  etc. 

Mrs.  Farber  pointed  cut  other  ramifications  of  the  problem  Tchich  should  not  be 
ignored.  An  agency  should  when  possible  make  sure  that  day  care  centers  are 
available  for  the  worker *s  children.  In  some  instances  it  is  necessary  to  make 
transportation  arrangements  for  the  workers.  Some  workers  need  actual  basic 
education  in  reading,  writing  and  comprehension. 

In  other  words  the  purpose  of  the  National  Committee  on  Household  Employment  is 
more  than  just  to  make  household  workers  available.  The  purpose* is  a larger  one; 
it  takes  into  account  the  basic  human  needs  of  people.  It  aims  to  train  persons 
so  that  they  may  respect  themselves  and  then  be  in  a position  to  command  respect. 
Respect  must  also  be  a concern  of  the  employer.  She  must  be  helped  to  understand 
that  she  cannot  uly  respect  herself  if  she  takes  undue  advantage  of  her  employee. 
Mutual  respect  is  one  way  to  build  a foundation  upon  which  household  v7orkers  may 
acquire  new  status.  Increased  wages  alone  will  never  give  the  household  worker  a 
feeling  of  pride  and  worth. 

One  session  of  the  conference  at  Goddard  College  was  devoted  to  the  question  of 
the  non-deductability  of  the  cost  of  household  help.  This  subject  was  of  particular 
concern  to  Mrs.  Stella  Hackel,  Commissioner  of  Employment  Security  for  the  State 
of  Vermont. 

Miss  Anita  Wells  who  works  in  the  Office  of  Tax  Analysis  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment prepared  a six-page  statement  for  the  group  concerning  her  thinking  on  the 
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problem  up  to  this  time-  The  complete  report  of  Miss  Wells  will  be  appended  here 
in  full.  Her  argur'nts  generally  were  against  deduction  of  the  cost  of  household 
help,  to  the  effect  that:  1)  the  cost  to  the  Government  would  be  so  large  as  to 
make  it  prohibitive,  2)  many  of  the  women  who  need  financial  relief  of  this  type 
most  would  not  gain  from  such  a deduction  because  they  cannot  afford  to  hire  the 
help  in  the  first  place;  that  the  people  in  the  higher  irxor.a  brackets  would 
actually  benefit  most,  3)  a tax  deduction  is  not  a good  answar  to  what  she  feels 
is  perhaps  more  a matter  of  inadequate  salaries  of  employed  women,  4)  there  are 
perhaps  ”non-tax"  measures  at  hand  with  which  to  attack  the  social  *;roblems  involved 
in  this  issue. 

While  the  participants  in  the  conference  realised  the  validity  of  some  of  these 
objections  they  did  raise  certain  questions.  They  wondered  whether  deductions  for 
the  cost  of  child  care  at  least  might  not  be  as  valid  a business  expense  for  the 
working  women  as  secretarial  aelp,  which  is  tax  deductible.  Since  it  i deemed 
desirable  from  an  economic  point  of  view  for  woman  to  take  their  places  in  the  labor 
force,  it  would  seem  to  make  sense  that  special  account  be  taken  of  the  fact  of 
the  need  for  household  and  child  care.  Especially  one-parent  families  need  some 
consideration.  In  order  for  women  to  find  their  way  back  into  the  labor  force, 
they  have  to  be  able  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  household  help. 

The  basis  for  arriving  at  the  figure  of  one  billion  dollars  tax  revenue  lost  to 
the  government  as  suggested  by  Kiss  Wells,  uns  quest'  ned.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
at  present  many  household  workers  may  not  be  reporting  earnings  from  household  work, 
and  therefore  new  revenue  could  well  come  In  from  wages  not  now  being  reported. 

The  third  session  of  the  conference  was  concerned  with  projects  now  on-going 
in  the  Hew  England  area. 
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Mrs.  Dorothy  Parrish,  director  of  the  In-Migrant  Program,  came  to  Goddard  to 
tell  us  about  her  work.  Sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
T^^onen's  Service  Club  of  Boston,  the  In-Mlgrant  Program  was  set  up  to  assist  Megro 
wetton  who  cone  to  Boston  from  the  South  to  find  employment.  The  truth  is  that  they 
often  find  themselves  exploited  by  employment  agencies  and  employers,  so  that  life 
becomes  very  difficult  for  them.  The  Women *s  Service  Club  provides  '•pportunities 
for  training,  job  placement,  legal  aid  and  emergency  housing  for  these  women.  Also 
plans  have  been  built  Into  this  program  to  turn  It  into  a cooperative  effort  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  vdblch  case  the  workers  as  members  of  a cooperation  will  have 
charge  of  running  their  own  affairs.  The  In-Migrant  program  is  concerned  to  raise 
the  standards  of  housework  by  training  the  employer  as  well  as  the  employee.  The 
Radcllffe  Institute  helps  and  supports  the  program  by  providing  training  for  the 
employer  and  also  by  providing  many  job  opportunities  for  those  in  training,  since 
the  women  in  the  Radcllffe  program  stand  in  dire  need  of  good  household  help. 

An  Instance  was  reported  In  New  Britain,  Connecticut  where  a woman  has  establl^ed 
a small  business  for  the  purpose  of  providing  various  kinds  of  household  help.  She 
has  successfully  trained  several  persons,  but  now  stands  in  need  of  financial  aid 
in  order  to  get  over  the  hurdle  of  training  a dozen  or  so.  The  demand  for  the 
services  of  her  growing  company  would  seem  to  be  great  enough  to  support  that  nur*ber. 

The  final  session  of  the  conference  was  concerned  with  the  hope  of  finding  a way 
to  work  on  the  problem  of  training  household  help  in  the  northern  New  England  area. 

The  demand  for  household  help  Is  obviously  much  smaller  here  than  In  the  large 
cities.  There  is  obviously  a great  disparity  between  the  articulated  problem  felt 
in  urban  areas,  and  the  slight  Inartlculated  need  felt  here.  Yet  more  and  more 
women  In  this  area  are  going  into  the  labor  force.  Those  here  who  need  help,  need 
it  as  much  as  anyone  In  the  city.  There  Is  undoubtedly  more  public  apathy  to  this 
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problem  In  a seml-rural  area  than  In  the  city.  However,  the  type  of  work  In  the 
household  such  as  Is  projected  by  the  National  Committee  on  Household  Employment 
could  provide  good  employment  opportunities  for  those  rural  girls  who  are  now 
unskilled  and  doing  the  dullest  of  routine  kinds  of  jobs.  If  the  status  of  the 
job  can  be  raised  over  a period  of  time,  girls  and  women  who  are  now  not  happily 
employed  might  find  really  rewarding  jobs,  both  personally  and  financially.  In  the 
field  of  household  employment.  Representatives  from  the  local  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  were  hopeful  that  a cooperative  program  might  be  set-up  whereby  they 
might  be  able  to  provide  stipends  to  women,  and  child  care,  vhile  Goddard  College 
might  provide  training.  This  however  has  not  matured  as  money  was  not  available 
from  O.E.O.  plus  the  fact  that  other  needs  seemed  to  have  priority  over  this  one  In 
the  O.E.O.  program. 

Another  way  of  getting  at  this  problem,  which  seems  to  be  right  smack  up  against 
the  wall  of  public  apathy  in  this  area,  would  be  to  do  some  public  education  work. 
Therefore,  the  Director  of  Adult  Education  at  Goddard  and  the  Director  of  the 
Cooperative  Community  Services  Agency  at  Goddard  under  Title  I, have  decided  to  start 
bringing  the  message  to  community  groups,  not  asking  them  to  do  anything  at  the 
moment  but  listen  and  discuss.  Hopefully  after  doing  this  during  the  Spring  we  will 
then  be  able  to  see  how  we  might  proceed  to  a next  step. 

We  are  considering  some  sort  of  pilot  training  project  In  the  Fall  which  might 
operate  In  conjunction  with  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  This  program  might  be 
training  for  homemakers  aids.  While  the  demand  for  cleaning  service  Is  not  too  great 
in  this  area,  there  Is  a definite  need  for  help  In  caring  for  the  elderly  and  mother 
substitutes  In  times  of  emergencies. 

It  was  decided  unanimously  by  the  group  meeting  at  the  Goddard  Conference  that 
one  first  step  nationally  at  upgrading  the  status  of  the  household  worker  would  be 
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the  inclusion  of  household  wages  under  state  minimum  wage  laws.  To  this  end,  the 
group  asked  the  Women's  Bureau  to  supply  sample  legislation  to  the  State  Commissions 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  make  it  their  business  to  work 
toward  the  includion  of  household  wages  in  the  minimum  wage  laws  of  the  various 
states.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  this  sample  legislation  has  already  been  pre* 
pared  and  is  being  distributed. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  all  those  persons  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  report  for  their  help  and  encouragement  in  this  project.  It  is  indeed  a small 
i pact  we  have  made,  but  nothing  is  more  important  in  this  particular  case  than 
perseverance  and  the  willingness  to  work  slowly,  taking  small  steps.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  continue  our  work. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  make  one  suggestion.  Would  it  be  feasible  to  pre- 
pare a movie  showing  various  aspects  of  the  problem  and  the  kinds  of  solutions  being 
offered?  In  a rural  area  like  this  where  no  one  knows  that  other  people  are  really 
concerned  about  training  household  help  and  upgrading  it  generally.  It  might  be 
more  convincing  than  just  h'^aring  about  it,  to  be  able  to  witness  scenes  from  pilot 
projects,  etc. 


PROPOSAL  TO  ALLOW  A DEDUCTIOM  FOR  TliE  COST  OF  HOUSEHOLD  HELP 

December  8,  1967 

Prepared  by  Hiss  Anita  Wells 

Office  of  Tax  Analysis 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department 

Proposals  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  that  a deducation  be  allo\;ed  under 
the  Federal  individual  income  tax  for  the  cost  of  household  help.  As  a general  rule, 
the  Income  tax  does  not  allow  a deduction  for  personal,  living,  or  family  expenses.^ 
The  cost  of  household  help  is  considered  a personal  expense  and  is,  therefore,  not 
deductible. 

The  proposal  to  allow  a deduction  for  the  cost  of  household  help  is  offered  in 
several  different  contexts  x^ith  several  different  objectives.  It  is  not  generally 
proposed  to  allox'f  all  taxpayers  a full  deduction  for  their  expenditures  for  domestic 
services.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  xjould  be  difficult  to  justify  special 
tax  concessicr.s  for  the  cost  of  household  help  while  denying  similar  treatment  to 
various  other  personal  expenses  for  which  an  equally  good  or  better  case  for  favored 
treatment  could  be  made,  most  proposals  for  such  a deduction  have  been  limited  to 
those  situations  x?here  it  is  argued  that  they  are  in  the  nature  of  business  expenses. 

Revenue  Cost  of  Full  Deduction  for  all  Taxpayers 

A rough  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  t full 
deduction  for  household  help  may  be  obtained  by  reference  to  total  income  of  private 
household  workers.  According  to  Department  of  Labor  reports,  in  1966  there  ware  about 
2.2  million  private  household  workers*  National  Income  data  indicate  that  these 
xjorkers  received  about  $A  billion  that  year.  Assuming  a marginal  tax  rate  of  25  per- 
cent, the  cost  of  a deduction  of  that  amount  would  be  about  $1  billion.  TI;e  cost 
would  probably  be  in  excess  of  this  amount  since  a substantial  proportion  of  employers 

^The  deduction  for  medical  expenses  which  is  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  is  allowed  only  vzith  respect  to  extraordinary  expenses,  that  is,  those  above  a 
specified  percentage  of  gross  Income. 
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of  such  workers  would  be  in  middle  or  higher  income  brackets  and  thus  subject  to  rates 
above  25  percent. 

The  Equity  Argument 

The  most  common  proposal  is  that  working  wives  should  be  allowed  to  deduct  their 
expenses  for  domestic  services  because  they  are  attributable  to  employment  outside 
the  home.  If  the  wife  were  at  home  she  would  perform  house  work  herself,  but  when 
she  obtains  gainful  employment,  she  must  hire  someone  to  do  part  cr  all  of  this  work. 

It  is  argued  that  it  is  not  fair  that  all  of  the  additional  earnings  of  a wife  be 
subject  to  tax  in  such  cases  since  they  are  partly  absorbed  in  meeting  the  extra 
expenses  of  household  help. 

The  Committee  on  Social  Insurance  and  Taxes  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
W<mten  considered  the  broader  question  of  a tax  deduction  (or  credit)  for  the  additional 
expenses  working  women  incur  in  the  maintenance  of  their  households.  Their  conclusion 
was: 


There  is  no  doubt  that  wives  incur  additional  expenses  when  they  work  outside 
the  home.  Hany  of  these  expenses  are  common  to  men  and  women.  However,  a wife 
maintaining  a household  usually  has — in  addition  to  any  costs  for  the  care  of 
her  children — extra  household  expenses  for  household  help,  laundry  done  outside 
the  home,  prepared  foods,  and  so  on.  The  Committee  recognized  that  such  expenses 
also  are  incurred  by  women  who  are  not  working  and  that  it  would,  therefore,  be 
very  difficult  to  establish  whether  the  additional  household  expenses  were  due 
to  the  wife  being  at  work.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  is  making  no  recommenda~ 
tion  on  this  matter. 

Another  difficulty  in  justifying  the  deduction  on  equity  grounds  is  that  most 
of  the  tax  benefits  would  accrue  to  middle  and  higher  income  families  who  can  afford 
domestic  servants.  Lower  income  families  generally  V70uld  not  be  able  to  hire  domestic 
help  even  with  a tax  concession. 

The  deduction  would  also  be  unfair  to  families~*>usually  those  with  low  incomes 


but  also  some  with  low^iddle  incomes~-*in  which  the  household  work  is  done  by  the 
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working  wife  or  other  members  of  the  family  in  the  evenings  or  on  weekends  compared 
with  families  which  hire  hotisehold  help  and  thus  have  more  leisure. 

The  Incentive  Argument 

Incentive  to  employ  household  help 

Some  propose  a deduction  for  the  cost  of  household  help  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  have  a desirable  incentive  effect  in  encouraging  employment  of  more  household 
workers.  More  recently  in  connection  with  training  programs  for  household  workers 3 
it  has  been  suggested  that  a deduction  for  the  cost  of  household  help  would  result 
In  the  provision  of  more  jobs  for  those  being  trained  in  this  occupational  area. 

The  difficulty  with  this  tax  incentive  proposal,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
such  proposals,  is  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between  actions  which 
are  the  result  of  the  incentive  and  actions  which  would  have  occurred  even  without 
it.  This  means  that  some  part— frequently  a large  part— of  the  Government’s  revenue 
loss  might  go  as  a windfall  to  those  who  were  prepared  to  take  action  without  regard 
to  the  incentive.  Many  middle  and  upper  income  fanllies  already  have  dc  estic  help 
so  there  would  be  little  or  no  effect  in  stimulating  employment  by  such  families. 

For  families  in  lower  income  brackets  the  fact  that  a small  percentage  of  the  cost 
would  be  borne  by  the  Government  would  not  make  it  possible  for  them  to  fit  this  type 
of  expenditure  into  their  budgets.  In  the  first  income  bracket  a deduction  would  be 
u::i'th  only  14  percent  of  the  expense  and  even  at  a marginal  rate  of  20  percent  which 
would  be  higher  than  the  rate  for  a substantial  number  of  families,  the  tax  saving 
would  still  be  insufficient  to  encourage  the  expenditure. 

Incentive  to  accept  outside  employment 

Another  type  of  incentive  argument  favoring  the  deduction  of  the  cost  of  house- 
hold  help  is  that  such  a deduction  would  encourage  more  women  to  take  jobs  outside 
the  home.  This  objective  would  be  particularly  applicable  in  times  of  a general 
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labor  shortage.  It  is  also  suggested  specifically  as  a means  of  encouraging  more 
educated  and  trained  women  to  fill  jobs  in  some  of  the  professions  and  occupations 
in  which  there  are  shortages  of  qualified  personnel,  such  as  teachers,  social  workers, 
nurses,  medical  technicians,  and  the  like. 

The  need  for  some  type  of  special  allowance  for  working  women  is  most  frequently 
mentioned  with  respect  to  working  mothers  and  the  cost  of  care  of  their  children  while 
they  work,  rather  than  other  kinds  of  extra  household  expenses.^  One  bill  in  the 
present  Congress  (S.  1879,  introduced  by  Senator  HcCarthy)  t:rhich  is  concerned  with 
professional  nurses  only,  proposes  a deduction  for  expenses  for  care  of  children  and 
disabled  dependents  as  well  as  domestic  help  (with  the  upper  limit  on  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  fixed  at  the  lesser  of  $2,600  or  one-half  of  the  inco&te  of  a professional 
nurse  from  services  as  a nurse).  It  would  obviously  be  extremely  difficult  to 
justify  singling  out  a particular  occupational  group  for  such  special  tax  treatment. 

If  it  were  granted  to  nurses,  other  medical  technicians,  teachers,  social  workers, 
and  others  would  consider  it  fair. 

Part  of  the  problem  in  these  areas  T^ere  shortages  exist  is  the  fact  that  salary 
levels  ere  not  commensurate  with  the  education  and  training  required  for  these 
occupations.  The  question  is  whether  a tax  deduction  for  costs  of  child  care  and 
household  help  is  a satisfactory  substitute  for  salary  increases.  The  benefits  from 
the  deduction  would  vary  from  family  to  family  and  because  of  the  progressive  rates 
of  the  income  tax  would  be  affected  by  such  generally  unrelated  facts  as  the  size 
of  the  family  income  from  other  sources.  It  is  certain  that  the  benefits  would  not 


ISince  1954  a limited  deduction  has  been  allowed  to  certain  taxpayers  for  care 
of  young  children  and  disabled  dependents  which  are  incurred  in  order  to  enable  the 
taxpayer  to  engage  in  gainful  employment.  It  is  a narrowly  restricted  deduction  which 
was  Intended  to  provide  some  relief  in  hardship  situations.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  low  income  families  derive  little  benefit  from  this  deduction.  If  a mother  is 
to  benefit,  she  must  be  able  in  the  first  place  to  make  an  expenditure  for  child  care, 
to  make  an  arrangement  for  child  care,  and  finally  must  have  sufficient  income  in 
excess  of  her  personal  exemptions  and  deductions  to  take  advantage  of  this  deduction. 
Few  low-income  families  can  meet  these  requirements. 
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be  distributed  in  a manner  even  roughly  comparable  to  a straight-forward  adjustment  in 
sali^ies  to  accord  with  those  paid  in  competitive  occupations.  Furthermore,  the 
provision  rf  such  a deduction  might  well  tend  to  divert  attention  from  the  salary 
question  itself.  The  significance  of  the  benefits  of  such  a deduction  to  the 
individual  nurse,  teacher,  or  social  worker,  might  well  be  exaggerated  in  the  minds 
of  the  general  public  and  of  those  who  fix  the  salary  scales. 

General  Considerations  Eegarding  Tax  Incentives 

The  proposal  to  provide  a tax  deduction  for  household  help  as  an  incentive  measure 

is  similar  to  the  numerous  other  proposals  to  use  tax  deductions  (or  credits)  to  help 

solve  some  social  problem.  In  connection  with  almost  any  social  problem  which  exists 

today  a proposal  has  been  made  to  solve  it  through  some  kind  of  tax  provision.  In 

many  cases  the  tax  proposal  serves  a useful  purpose  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact 

that  a serious  social  problem  exists.  The  question,  however,  always  is  whether  a tax 

provision  is  the  most  efficient  and  equitable  means  of  achieving  a specific  laudable 

purpose.  Frequently,  the  objective  could  be  better  accomplished  through  a straight- 

forv7ard  approach  through  explicit  expenditure,  grant  or  subsidy,  through  direct 

Government  provision  of  goods  and  services. 

VJlth  respect  to  the  popular  appeal  of  proposals  to  use  tax  deductions  or  credits 

as  a method  of  achieving  specific  policy  goals,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

for  Tax  Policy,  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  recently  enumerated  some  of  the  endless  number  of 

claimants  for  such  use  of  the  tax  system; 

If  you  object  to  polluted  air  or  polluted  water,  then  a tax  incentive  will  clean 
it  right  up.  If  a college  education  appears  to  costly  to  a family,  then  a tax 
credit  will  open  the  college  doors.  If  our  business  firms  are  not  training  enough 
workers,  then  a tax  incentive  will  set  them  to  improving  worker  skills.  If 
private  enterprise  and  city  officials  will  not  eradicate  our  slums,  then  a tax 
incentive  vdll  remove  this  urban  blight.  If  businesses  won't  locate  in  depressed 
areas,  then  a tax  incentive  will  show  them  the  way.  If  electric  companies  will 
not  place  their  transmission  lines  underground,  then  a tax  incentive  will  turn 
the  soil.  If  urban  transportation  is  too  slow  and  too  antiquated,  then  a tax 
Incentive  will  make  it  fast  and  attractive.  Indeed,  all  you  need  to  learn  what 
is  wrong  with  America  is  to  read  the  tax  bills  in  Congress— wherever  you  see  a tax 
proposal,  that  is  where  the  action  is...* 
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I suspect  that  there  are  better  ways  to  clean  our  rivers  and  skies,  to  eradicate 
our  urban  ills,  to  give  a college  education  to  all  who  are  qualified*  Those 
ways  will  require  loan  guarantees,  credit  programs,  direct  subsidies  and  other 
Federal  expenditure  programs,  and  our  facing  up  squarely  to  the  costs  involved. 

A tax  deduction  costs  public  funds  as  surely  as  does  an  expenditure  program. 

It  is  the  equivalent  of  an  appropriation,  but  unlike  an  expenditure  program  it  is  a 

hidden  form  of  assistance  and  not  subject  to  careful  annual  scrutiny  in  the  budget 

and  appropriation  processes*  In  every  case  where  a tax  deduction  is  proposed  the 

question  must  be  raised  whether  there  are  alternative  ways  of  accomplishing  these 

results  in  a more  efficient  and  equitable  and  less  costly  manner.  The  tax  route  may 

be  chosen  because  it  is  feared  that  a direct  appropriation  for  the  purpose  cannot  be 

obtained*  Chairman  Hills  of  the  Kouse  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for  example,  has 

said  he  considers  such  tax  incentives  as  ”a  form  of  back  door  spending*”  He  thus 

fully  recognized  it  is  the  door  of  his  Committee  that  is  being  knocked  on  as  Che 

entrance  to  the  Budget  through  tax  incentives,  rather  than  the  direct  route  of 

government  assistance*  And  he  can  also  recognize  if  that  door  opens  for  one  or  two 

tax  incentives,  it  must  inevitably  stay  permanently  ajar  for  the  wave  of  tax 

incentives  that  would  follow* 

Closing  the  back  door  of  tax  incentives  does  not  mean  that  no  solution  to  these 
specific  social  problems  will  be  provided.  Rather  it  means  that  the  doors  and 
windows  are  opened  to  the  whole  horizon  of  approaches  through  the  non- tax  measures 
at  hand  with  which  to  attack  these  social  problems* 
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PREFACE 


The  Labor  Force  Survey  was  conducted  to  give  a profile  of  the  work  force  of 
Sheridan  and  Johnson  Counties,  Wyoming.  When  the  findings  were  completed,  the 
characteristics  of  full  time  employed  persons,  part  time  employed  persons,  women 
keeping  house,  high  school,  and  college  students  were  made  available.  The  results 
provide  a basis  for  determining  the  availability  of  additional  workers  for  nev; 
industries  and  the  willingness  of  those  presently  employed  to  change  occupations. 

The  information  for  this  study  was  obtained  by  personal  interviews  of  a 
randomly  selected  sample  of  households.  To  achieve  the  desired  reliability  the 
two  counties  were  divided  into  four  areas;  the  cities  of  Sheridan  and  Buffalo, 
Sheridan  County  excluding  urban  Sheridan,  and  Johnson  County  excluding  Buffalo. 

A sample  size  and  blow  up  factor  was  computed  for  each  of  the  four  areas. 
Households  were  used  as  the  sample  unit  with  every  member  l4  years  of  age  or  over 
being  interviewed.  The  interviewers  took  every  "kth"  dwelling  after  a random  start. 

The  dwellings  which  were  obviously  not  occupied  were  not  included.  Dwellings 
which  were  apparently  occupied  but  in  which  no  contacts  were  made  were  followed  up 
with  return  visits.  The  few  households,  which  could  not  be  contacted.,  were  consid- 
ered to  have  the  same  number  of  members  as  the  rest  of  the  households  surveyed  in 
their  respective  area.  These  non- respondents  were  considered  when  computing  the 
blow  up  factor  and  total  population,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  include  them  in  any 
of  the  breakouts. 

For  each  area  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  households  listed  in  the  i960  census 
to  the  number  of  households  in  the  survey  was  used  as  the  blow  up  factor..  The 
sample  results  were  listed  on  EDP  equipment.  The  tables  in  the  report  were  com- 
piled from  this  sample  listing  and  then  increased  to  population  size  by  using  the 
blow  up  factors.  The  results  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number.  This  pro- 
cedure caused  a difference  between  totals  made  up  of  many  small  numbers  and  the 
same  totals  made  up  of  a few  large  numbers.  This  procedure  also  causes  a repetition 
of  some  numbers,  particularly  3?  and  This  does  not  affect  the  reliability  of 
the  information. 
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POPULATION 

1950-1960 


SHERIDAN  COUNTY 

Significant  increases  in  both  male  and  female  population 
occurred  in  the  school  age  group  (5  - 19)  and  in  the  65  & Over 
age  group.  The  45^  increase  of  persons  age  65  and  over  has  been 
attributed  to  the  large  number  of  people  moving  into  the  area  to 
retire.  There  is  an  apparent  irony  in  the  increased  number  of 
school  age  children^  since  there  has  been  a marked  decrease  in 
both  the  male  and  female  population  between  the  ages  of  20  and  44 j 
as  well  as  a significant  decrease  in  male  population  between  the 
ages  of  50  and  64.  One  reason  for  these  losses  has  been  a dif- 
ference between  job  opportunities  locally  and  'ilsewhere,  Doubt- 
lesslyj  many  have  left  the  Sheridan  County  area  in  search  of 
employment . 


JOHNSON  COUNTS 

In  Johnson  County,  the  picture  is  somewhat  brighter,  regarding 
population  shifts.  There  has  been  a large  increase  in  school  age 
population,  coupled  with  substantial  gains  in  population  in  the 
age  group  4o  - 54,  However,  as  in  Sheridan  Coxmty,  there  has  been 
some  out-migration  of  persons  in  the  age  group  20  - 34,  doubt- 
lessly being  attracted  from  the  area  by  brighter  job  opportunities 
elsewhere.  Overall,  both  male  and  female  population  has  been  on 
the  increase  during  the  past  10  years. 
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POPUIATION  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 

1950-1960 

SHERIDAN  COUNTY 


Men 

Women 

Age  Groups 

1950 

19^ 

Percent  Change 

1550 

i960" 

Percent  Change 

0-5 

1,069 

917 

- 14,2 

1,018 

844 

- 17.1 

5-9 

885 

1,004 

+ 13.4 

883 

892 

+ 1.0 

10-14 

784 

962 

+ 22,7 

692 

84 1 

+ 21.5 

15-19 

657 

673 

+ 2,4 

655 

696 

+ 6.2 

20-24 

610 

384 

- 37.0 

630 

394 

- 37.5 

25-29 

658 

391+ 

- 4o,l 

713 

428 

- 40.0 

30-34 

732 

520 

- 29.0 

686 

555 

- 19.1 

35-39 

763 

609 

- 20,2 

742 

573 

- 22.8 

40-44 

690 

633 

“ 8,3 

642 

596 

- 7.2 

45-49 

630 

643 

+ 2,1 

556 

6l4 

- 10.4 

50-54 

660 

561 

- 15.0 

531 

541 

+ 1.9 

55-59 

751 

445 

- 4o,7 

523 

468 

- 10.5 

60-64 

627 

526 

- 16,1 

473 

480 

+ 1.5 

65  & Over 

1,061 

1,538 

+ 45.0 

864 

1,258 

+ 45.6 

Total  All  Ages; 

10,577 

9,809 

- 7.3 

9,608 

9,180 

- 4.4 

15-31+ 

2,657 

1,971 

- 25.8 

2,684 

2,073 

- 22.8 

35-5“+ 

2,71+3 

2,446 

- 10,8 

2,471 

2,324 

- 5.9 

JOHNSON  COUNTY 


Age  Groups 

Men 

Women 

1950 

i960 

Percent  Change 

.1950 

i960 

Percent  Change 

Oo 

276 

298 

•f  8.0 

245 

326 

+ 33>1 

5-9 

230 

294 

+ 27.8 

213 

311 

+ 46.0 

10-14 

l84 

297 

+ 61  ,.4 

199 

264 

+ 32.7 

15-19 

163 

198 

+ 21.5 

148 

172 

16.2 

20-24 

139 

103 

- 25.9 

120 

134 

+ 11.7 

25-29 

158 

. 132 

- 16.4 

160 

156 

- 2.5 

30-34 

181 

160 

- 11.6 

190 

157 

- 17.4 

35-39 

179 

179 

0.0 

i4t 

165 

+ 12.2 

4o-44 

164 

174 

+ 6.1 

xoo 

‘A-  i ^ 

4.  34,6 

45-^9 

135 

l64 

+ 21.5 

113 

133 

+ 17-7 

50-54 

123 

169 

+ 37.4 

124 

151 

+ 21.8 

55-59 

156 

120 

- 23^1 

105 

122 

16.2 

60 -64 

128 

123 

- 3.9 

115 

125 

+ 8.7 

65  & Over 

260 

370 

+ 42.3 

222 

303 

+ 36.5 

Total  All  Ages; 

2,476 

2,781 

+ 12.3 

2,231 

2,694 

+ 20.8 

15-31+ 

P 

64l 

593 

- 7.5 

618 

619 

+ 0,.2 

35-54 

601 

686 

l4.1 

514 

624 

+ 21.4 

Sources  U,  S„  Census  of  Population  for  1950  and  I96O- 
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POPULATION  OF  JOHNSON  OOUNTT 


EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 

SKEP^M  county 

From  1961  through  196^,  work  force  statistic-^  indicated  that  the  employment 
situation  in  Sheridan  County  vas  improving  at  a good  rate,  v-nile  unemployment  was 
on  the  decline.  Although  there  were  some  minor  fluctuations  in  various  segments  of 
the  work  force  during  19^3,  most  of  these  a^eas  had  regained  tb.eir  losses  In  196^f. 

But,  again  in  19^5#  Sheridan  County's  workforce  suffered  slight  reductions  in  most 
areas  of  employment. 

These  minor  declines  were  not  felt  eKclusively  in  Sheridan  County,  A decline 
in  work  force  statistics  was  being  experienced  throughout  the  State  from  I964  to 
1965 j dtie  to  a combination  of  setbacks  sprinkled  throughout  the  Statens  economic 
picture.  Statewide  declines  in  Contract  Construction  employment,  which  extended 
through  associated  enterprises  including  suppliers,  transportaticn  firms,  com- 
munications and  utility  firms,  had  some  effect  on  Sheridan  CoUnty’s  er’onomc 
situation. 

For  the  selected  years,  1955,v  I960,  19^5  ^nd  1966.  covered  empioyrrient  has  shown 
steady  increases.  At  tne  same  time,  total  wages  paid  on  covered  employment,  has  been 
on  the  increase  since  1950:  For  the  l6  year  period  covered,  this  indicates  a steady 

rate  of  growth  --  the  difference  being  a gain  of  about  1,600  workers  and  roughly 
million  in  wages.  Percentage  wise,  covered  e:irg>loyment  has  increased  57 -1  percent 
during  the  period,  while  wages  Increased  59^S  percent. 

JOHNSON!  COUNTY 

In  Johnson  County,  from  196!  through  19^3 » work  force  statistics  showed  a 
healthy  rate  of  growth.  However,  in  19^4 , the  Civilian  Work  R)rce  dropped  to  the 
1961  level,  but  due  to  out-migration  in  the  meantime,  tne  unemployment  rate  nad 
improved. 

There  were  minor  fluctuations  within  the  work  force  structure  during  196^  and 
a trend  toward  very  slight  improvement  during  19^3 > but  for  the  most  part,  the  trend 
of  Johnson  County^s  work,  force  structure,  as  in  other  sections  of  the  state,  was 
toward  stability.  By  the  end  of  1965^  Johnson  County’s  CivuiiaD  Work  Force  was  still 
somewhat  below  the  peak  reached  in  I96'!,  fo.r  as  in  Sheridan  County,  and  indeed,  the 
entire  state,  the  general  economic  sitttp  had  some  effect  or  the  local  economic 
situation. 

Since  1950,  covered  employment  in  Johnson  County  for  seleetea  years,  1950, 

1955,  i960,  1965  1966,  has  more  than  doubled  from  an  annual  average  of  55^  in 

1950,  to  1,296  in  1966  — an  increase  of  153''9  percent.  Meanwhile,  wages  paid  on 
covered  employment  have  increased  approximately  $1.8  million  during  the  l6  year 
period,  a 13^*1  percent  ,1ump. 

Tb.us,  despite  the  current  trend  of  economic  stability  being  experienced  by 
both  counties,  overall  growth  patterr.-s  have  been  impressive 

BSTimm'  EMFLOYMEN'7 

Estimated  enqpioyment  in  both  counties  follows  closely  the  patter?'  established 
by  Civilian  Work  Force  statistics.  In  Snerldan  County,  e'mployment  peaked  in  196^, 
then  declined  in  1965*  While  in  Johnson  County  employment  reached  its  high  In 
1963^  declined  in  .I96A  and  gained  slightly  in  1965 

ESlimiED^  UNEMPiqymT 

Unlike  employment  and  work  force  trends,  unemployment  in  Sheridan  and  ^’ornson 
Counties  followed  a relatively  consistent  pattern  of  decline.  In  Sneridan  County,  un- 
employment declined  through  196^,  then  increased  only  very  slightly  in  1965'  Mean- 
while, in  Johnson  County,  unemployment  has  been  on  the  decline  since  I961.  The  reason 
for  the  continuing  unemployment  declines  in  both  counties  is  due,  primarily,  to 
out-migration. 

r' 
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WORK  FORCE  SUMMARY 


SHERIDAN  COUNTY 
ANNUAL  AVERAGES 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

civilian  Work  Force 

7,650 

8,230 

8,010 

8,270 

8,i4o 

Total  Unemployment 

kko 

450 

420 

300 

310 

Unemployment  Rate  (Percent) 

5.8 

5o5 

5o3 

3.8 

4o0 

Total  Employment 

7,210 

7,780 

7,590 

7,970 

7,830 

Total-Covered  Employment 

4,110 

4,270 

4,090 

‘♦,390 

4,300 

State  U»  lo  Covered 

(Private  Wage  & Salary) 

3,220 

3,360 

3,190 

3,1*90 

3,410 

Federal  Government 

690 

720 

720 

730 

710 

Railroads 

200 

190 

0 

CO 

f— 1 

< 

170 

180 

Total  Non- Covered  Employment 

3,100 

3,510 

3,500 

3,580 

3,530 

Agriculture 

1,130 

1,070 

1,140 

1,100 

1,040 

Self  Employed  & Unpaid 
Family 

660 

610 

* 

650 

590 

54o 

Wage  & Salary  Workers 

470 

460 

490 

510 

500 

Nonagriculture 

1,970 

2,440 

2,360 

2,480 

2,490 

Non-Profit  Institutes 
f Private  Wage  & Salary) 

130 

100 

100 

110 

130 

Domestic 

300 

^ 390 

370 

380 

370 

Self  Employed  & Unpaid 
Family 

790 

1,170 

1,080 

1,150 

1,090 

State  & Local  Government 
(Less  Covered  Employment) 

750 

780 

0 

f— 1 

CO 

840 

900 

Figures  rounded  to  nearest  ten 
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SHERIDAN  COUNTY 


1965 


Jan.  Feb.  Mar., 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept  = 

Oct . 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual 

Average 

Civilian  Work  Force 

7,060  7,200  7,390 

7,830 

8,650 

9,390 

9,320 

8,990 

8,470 

7,970 

7,860 

7,500 

8,l40 

Total  Unemployment 

420  470  510 

330 

260 

300 

250 

210 

250 

160 

300 

300 

310 

Unemployment  Rate  (Ftercent) 

6,0  6,5  6,9 

4.2 

3o0 

3o2 

2.7 

2.3 

3«0 

2<,1 

3-8 

4,1 

4.0 

Total  Employment 

6,64o  6,730  6,880 

7,500 

8,390 

9,090 

9,070 

8,780 

8,220 

7,810 

7,560 

7,200 

7,830 

Total- Cove red  Employment 

3,770  3,700  3,750 

4,080 

4,540 

4,860 

4,890 

4,920 

. 4,470 

4,310 

4,230 

4,120 

4,300 

State  U,  lo  Covered 

(Private  Wage  & Salary) 

2,900  2,820  2,880 

3,200 

3,660 

3,950 

3,960 

4,000 

3,580 

3,420 

3,350 

3,240 

3,4iO 

Federal  Government 

700  710  700 

700 

700 

720 

750 

740 

720 

700 

710 

710 

710 

e 

Railroads 

170  170  170 

180 

180 

190 

180 

180 

1,70 

190 

170 

170 

180 

Total  Non-Covered  Employment 

2,870  3,030  3,130 

3,420 

3,850 

4,230 

4,180 

3,860 

3,750 

3-500 

3,330 

3,080 

3,530 

Agricultxire 

590  750  850 

1,000 

1,210 

1,660 

1,490 

1,210 

1,130 

1,000 

880 

670 

i,o4o 

Self  Employed  & Unpaid 
Family 

440  44o  540 

540 

590 

64o 

640 

590 

590 

540 

490 

440 

54o 

Wage  & Salary  Workers 

150  310  310 

460 

620 

920 

850 

620 

540 

460 

390 

230 

500 

Nonagriculture 

2,280  2,280  2,280 

2,420 

2,640 

2,570 

2.690 

2,650 

2,620 

2,500 

2,450 

2,410 

2,490 

Non-Profit  Institutes 
(Private  Wage  & Salary) 

120  110  120 

130 

140 

150 

150 

140 

l4o 

140 

130 

130 

130 

Domestic 

330  330  330 

360 

410 

410 

420 

4i0 

370 

360 

350 

340 

370 

Self  Employed  & Unpaid 
Family 

00 

0 

00 

0 

1,060 

1,210 

1,230 

1,230 

1,220 

1,090 

1,070 

1,040 

1,010 

1,090 

State  & Local  Government 

(Less  Covered  Employment)  8 50  860  87O 

870 

880 

880 

890 

880 

920 

930_ 

930 

930 

900 

Figures  rounded,  to  nearest  ten 
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WORK  FORCE  SUMMARY 
JOHNSON  COUNTY 


E ANNUAL  AVERAGES 

f 

\ 


1 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Civilian  Work  Force 

2,310 

2,350 

2,UU0 

2,310 

2,320 

Total  Unemployment 

170 

150 

130 

120 

90 

f 

1 

Unemployment  Rate  (Percent) 

7.U 

6<,U 

5o7 

5=4 

4,2 

Total  Employment 

2,lU0 

2,200 

2,310 

2,190 

2j230 

1 

Total -Cove red  Employment 

760 

750 

790 

710 

750 

r 

State  U„  Covered 

1 

c 

cT 

t 

(Private  Wage  & Salary) 

730 

720 

760 

670 

700 

1 

E 

? 

t 

Federal  Government 

30 

30 

30 

40 

50 

7 

:£ 

i 

Railroads 

* 

•• 

Total  Won-’Covered  Employment  1,380 

Agriculture  650 

Self  Employed  & Unpaid 

Family  UOO 

Wage  & Salary  Workers  250 

Nonagriculture  730 

Nori'- Profit  Institutes 

^ Private  Wage  & Salary)  Uo 

Domestic  4o 

Self  Employed  & Unpaid 

Family  2?0 

State  & Local  Government 

(Less  Covered  Employment)  380 


1,450 

1,520 

1,480 

1,480 

610 

650 

620 

580 

380 

4oo 

360 

330 

230 

250 

260 

250 

840 

870 

860 

900 

30 

30 

30 

40 

60 

60 

50 

50 

370 

380 

360 

360 

380 

400 

420 

450 

Figures  rounded  to  nearest  ten 
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WORK  FORCE  SUMMARY 
JOHNSON  COUNTY 

1965 


Civilian  Work  Force 

Jan* 

1,860 

Feb* 

2,040 

^fere 

2,100 

Apr* 

2,250 

May  June 

2,400  2,720 

Total  Unemployment 

160 

200 

150 

90 

50 

70 

Unemployment  Rate  (Percent) 

8*5 

9»7 

7.1 

4*0 

2*3 

2*5 

Total  Employment 

1,700 

1,840 

1,950 

2,160 

2,350 

2,650 

Total-Covered  Employment 

560 

590 

620 

710 

750 

870 

State  U*  I*  Covered 

(Private  Wage  & Salary) 

510' 

550 

580 

670 

710 

820 

i ^ 

^ Federal  Government 

50 

4o 

40 

40 

40 

50 

1 

Railroads 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total  Non-Covered  Employment 

I,l40 

1,250 

1,330 

1,450 

1,600 

1,780 

Agriculture 

350 

430 

490 

570 

680 

830 

Self  Employed  & Unpaid 
Family 

270 

270 

330 

330 

360 

390 

■ Wage  fie  Salary  Workers 

80 

160 

160 

240 

320 

440 

Nonagriculture 

790 

820 

840 

880 

920 

950 

Non-Profit  Institutes 
(Private  Wage  fie  Salary) 

30 

30 

30 

4o 

4o 

40 

Domestic 

4o 

50 

50 

50 

60 

60 

Self  Employed  & Unpaid 
Family 

300 

310 

320 

350 

390 

410 

State  fie  Local  Government 

(Less  Covered  Employment)  420 

430 

44o 

440 

430 

440 

Figures  rounded  to  nearest  ten 

^ F 1 - . 


t.  » .IX 


Annual 


July 

Aug* 

Sept* 

Oct* 

Nov* 

Average 

2,740 

2,520 

2,460 

2,350 

2,240 

2,140 

2,320 

80 

70 

50 

50 

50 

90 

90 

3*1 

2*6 

2*2 

2 = 3 

2*2 

4*0 

4*2 

2,660 

2,450 

2,410 

2,300 

2,190 

2,050 

2,230 

880 

850 

790 

790 

770 

760 

750 

810 

790 

730 

740 

730 

720 

700 

70 

60 

60 

50 

4o 

40 

50 

1,780 

1,600 

1,620 

1,510 

1,420 

1,290 

l,48o 

810 

680 

700 

570 

500 

390 

580 

370 

360 

420 

330 

300 

270 

330 

440 

320 

280 

240 

200 

120 

250 

970 

920 

920 

940 

920 

900 

900 

40 

4o 

4o 

40 

4o 

40 

40 

60 

60 

50 

60 

50 

50 

50 

420 

390 

360 

370 

360 

350 

360 

I 


I 

f 


U50  U30  470  470  470  ^60 
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SHERIDAN  Mm  JOHNSON  COUNTIES  ^ WYOMING 
ESTIMATED  EMPLOYMENT 
i960  - 1966 


Sheridan  County 

i960 

Jan. 

1961 

6,170 

1962 

6,540 

1963 

6,710 

1964 

6,690 

1965 

6,64o 

1966 

6^720 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

6,730 

6,230 

6,520 

'^.,100 

6,560 

6,820 

7.660 

6,660 

6,980 

7 >560 

6,860 

6,880 

7v86o 

6,730 

6,880 

7 , 500 

6,910 

7,090 

7,560 

May 

June 

July 

7,420 

7,980 

8,010 

7,340 

7,950 

8,050 

8,440 

8,910 

9.320 

7-990 

8 , 61 0 

8,650 

8,390 

8,780 

9.260 

8,390 

9>090 

9 >070 

8,080 

8,860 

8,920 

Sept- 

Oct- 

7,540 

7,460 

7,090 

8a8o 

7,840 

7,410 

8,590 

8,080 

7,850 

8,400 

7,900 

7,680 

8,940 

8,700 

8,440 

8 >780 

8,220 

7,810 

8,630 

8,280 

Annual 


Nov_ 

Dec : 

6,730 

6,400 

7,26o> 

7,030 

6.710 

7,210 

8,480 

6,980 

7.780 

7,100 

6,870 

7,590 

7,780 

7,030 

7.970 

8,560 

7 , 200 

7,830 

Johnson  County 

i960 

1961 

1,740 

1962 

1,700 

1963 

1,870 

1964 

1,900 

1965 

1,700 

1966 

1>990 

1,800 

1>930 

1,930 

2,210 

1,680 

1,820 

2,270 

1,910 

1,960 

2,230 

1,950 

2,040 

2,120 

1,840 

1,950 

2,160 

2, 060 

2,150 

2,240 

2,250 

2,480 

2,570 

2,280 

2,490 

2,420 

2 .400 

2,690 

2,660 

2,360 

2.600 

2,810 

2,300 

2.420 

2.i^90 

2,350 

2,650 

2 , 660 

2,460 

2,750 

2,810 

2,350 

2,390 

2,310 

2,350 

2,260 

2,270 

2,490 

2,410 

2,300 

2,780 

2 , 540 

2,580 

2,450 

2. .440 

2,230 

2.450 

2,660 

2,410 

2,530 

2,300 

2,200 

1,920 

2,270* 

2,030 

3 ,870 

2,14o 

2,120 

1,910 

2,200 

2,170 

1,940 

2,510 

2.050 

1,860 

2,190 

2490 

2,050 

2,230 

i960  Annual  Averages  based  on  9 month’s  figures 
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COVERED 


INDUSTRY 

JANo 

FEB. 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAI' 

Mining 

42 

39 

42 

47 

55 

Construction 

289 

255 

300 

300 

417 

Manufacturing 

289 

296 

298 

352 

358 

Tr an  spor  t a t i on 

Il4 

128 

i47 

137 

132 

Utilities 

171 

171 

172 

173 

176 

Wholesale  Trade 

277 

262 

258 

258 

271 

Retail  Trade 

991 

938 

995 

1,039 

1,039 

Finance 

158 

159 

154 

140 

150 

Service 

353 

351 

349 

451 

477 

Professional 

170 

199 

196 

205 

202 

Miscellaneous 

8 

7 

8 

9 

6 

Government 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

2,862 

2,805 

2,919 

3,111 

3,283 

H 

o\ 

* TOTAL  WAGES  PAID  ON 


FIRST 

SECOND 

INDUSTRY 

GUARTER 

QUARTER 

Mining 

$ 49,122 

$ 53,043 

Construction 

249,996 

370,360 

Jfen uf a c t ur i ng 

245,975 

314, i4o 

Tran  spo  rt  at i on 

131,259 

145,682 

Utilities 

161,699 

158,478 

Wholesale  Trade 

232,194 

234,503 

Retail  Trade 

666 , 660 

732,188 

Finance 

149,396 

187,468 

Service 

159,697 

234,581 

Professional 

92,470 

114,316 

Mi s ce 1 lane ou s 

2,265 

9,124 

Government 

0 

0 

Total 

$ 2,140,733 

$ 2,553,883 

COUNTY 


JUNE 

JULY 

AUG. 

SEPTo 

OCT. 

NO  Vo 

DECo 

AVGo 

62 

190 

190 

191 

183 

197 

i64 

117 

504 

6o4 

629 

636 

538 

419 

342 

436 

356 

334 

334 

322 

316 

320 

287 

322 

106 

136 

132 

134 

140 

179 

177 

139 

182 

185 

190 

185 

187 

185 

183 

180 

288 

300 

321 

318 

306 

311 

281 

287 

1,094 

1,121 

1,094 

1,055 

1,057 

i,o48 

1,068 

i,o45 

i4i 

152 

151 

153 

152 

156 

159 

152 

493 

5o4 

54o 

447 

420 

407 

392 

432 

228 

195 

201 

189 

180 

187 

190 

195 

12 

20 

19 

11 

1? 

23 

27 

i4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,466 

3,74i 

3,801 

3,64l 

3,496 

3.432 

3,270 

3,319 

COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 

THIRD  FOURTH 


QUARTER 

QUARTER 

TOTAL 

$ 

213,397 

$ 

207,879 

$ 

523,441 

671,027 

438,693 

1,730,076 

288,690 

277,929 

1,126,734 

162,973 

189,513 

629,427 

171,712 

151,175 

643,064 

269,282 

312,717 

1,048,696 

737,286 

762,755 

2,898,889 

137,344 

179,216 

653,424 

252,323 

214,522 

861,123 

126,941 

134,119 

467.846 

13,663 

11,026 

36,078 

0 

0 

0 

$ 

3,044,638 

$ 

2,879,544 

$ 

10,618,798 

SHERIDAN  COUTfry 


INDUSTRY 

JAN, 

FEB, 

MARCH 

Mining 

113 

466 

454 

Construction 

283 

306 

324 

Manuf ac  t ur i ng 

366 

371 

374 

Transportation 

86 

82 

80 

Utilities 

160 

157 

161 

Wholesale 

2hi 

243 

253 

Retail 

1,099 

1,063 

1,058 

Finance 

118 

118 

120 

Service 

366 

360 

375 

Professional 

124 

119 

119 

Miscellaneous 

11 

10 

9 

Total 

2,967 

3,295 

3,327 

INDUSTRY 

first 

QUARTER 

Mining 

$ 284,941 

Construction 

210,28b 

Manufacturing 

257,759 

Transportation 

42,506 

Utilities 

124,955 

Wholesale 

173,090 

Retail 

624,721 

Finance 

68,204 

Service 

157,788 

Professional 

49,910 

Miscellaneous 

2,269 

Total 

$1,996,429 

COVERED  EMPLOYMENT  - I95O 


APRIL  MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUG. 

392  361 

277 

266 

275 

437  547 

723 

990 

1,003 

372  402 

417 

447 

448 

57  60 

56 

79 

74 

162  166 

172 

203 

203 

251  250 

260 

299 

316 

1,068  1,079 

1,101 

1,117 

1,104 

128  127 

129 

129 

132 

417  435 

480 

510 

519 

130  118 

139 

133 

l4o 

9 9 

9 

15 

15 

3,423  3,554 

3,763 

4,188 

4,229 

TOTAL  WAGES  PAID 

ON  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 

SECOND 

THIRD 

QUARTER 

QUARTER 

$ 278,258 

$ 

204,499 

472,238 

789,931 

298,581 

340,376 

32,596 

42,769 

118,383 

138,719 

182,609 

216,777 

643,696 

664,191 

79,587 

79,176 

192,522 

222,905 

53,370 

55,860 

2,539 

6,082 

$2,354,379 

$2,761,285 

SEPT, 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEC. 

AVG. 

276 

303 

308 

287 

315 

841 

672 

540 

333 

583 

444 

4l8 

420 

421 

408 

77 

84 

71 

72 

73 

203 

181 

177 

176 

177 

286 

287 

286 

283 

271 

1,071 

1,061 

1,067 

1,089 

1,081 

133 

125 

121 

135 

126 

470 

431 

4oo 

389 

429 

131 

123 

126 

127 

127 

13 

10 

9 

7 

12 

3,945 

3,695 

3,525 

3,319 

3,602 

FOURTH 

QUARTER 

TOTAL 

• 283,393 

$ 1,051,091 

436,305 

1,908,760 

335,713 

1,232,429 

47,186 

165,057 

120,506 

502,563 

294,199 

866,675 

717,995 

2,650,603 

104,582 

331,549 

188,100 

761,315 

51,374 

210,514 

2,806 

13,696 

$2,582,159 

$ 9,694,252 

JOHNSON  COUNTY 


INDUSTBY 

JAN, 

FEB, 

MARCH 

COVERED  EMPLOYMENT  - I966 
APRIL  MAY  JUNE 

JULY 

AUG, 

SEPT, 

AVG, 

Agriculture 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Mining 

219 

208 

207 

176  174  199 

218 

195 

195 

199 

Construction 

63 

59 

58 

73  108  108 

76 

72 

65 

76 

Manuf ac  t ur ing 

38 

35 

36 

34 

40  55 

56 

53 

53 

44 

Tran sport at ion 

12 

13 

12 

l4 

16  16 

14 

16 

14 

14 

Utilities 

25 

25 

24 

24 

25  23 

26 

?6 

27 

25 

Wholesale  Trade 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15  14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

Hetail  Trade 

204 

199 

200 

222  240  275 

283 

291 

263 

242 

Finance 

34 

34 

35 

39 

39  ^4 

42 

43 

44 

39 

Service 

53 

52 

52 

60 

66  108 

129 

130 

92 

82 

Professional 

31 

29 

29 

30 

31  33 

32 

34 

32 

31 

Government 

507 

511 

522 

520  541  542 

54i 

533 

539 

528 

Federal 

38 

37 

37 

37 

37  59 

60 

61 

51 

46 

State 

469 

474 

485 

483  504  483 

481 

472 

488 

482 

Total 

1,202 

1,181 

1,191 

1,207  1,296  l,4l8 

1,433 

1,409 

1,340 

1,296 

TOTAL  WAGES  PAID  ON  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 

FIRST 

SECOND 

THIRD 

INDUSTRY 

QUARTER 

QUARTER 

QUARTER 

TOTAL 

Agriculture 

$ 670 

$ 225 

$ 361 

$ 

1,256 

Mining 

326,735 

324,218 

366,180 

1,017,133 

Construction 

81,451 

137,428 

94,140 

313,019 

Manufacturing 

30,632 

36,715 

48,657 

116,004 

Transportation 

11,246 

14,268 

16,724 

42,238 

Utilities 

29,104 

32,210 

36,081 

97,395 

Wholesale  Trade 

16,031 

17,026 

20,844 

53,901 

Retail  Trade 

144,199 

167,647 

197,443 

509,289 

Finance 

35,187 

39,812 

39,523 

114,522 

Service 

18,064 

29,637 

53,114 

100,815 

Professional 

21,087 

26,084 

24,419 

71,590 

Government 

58,312 

65,682 

87,956 

211,950 

Federal 

58,312 

65,682 

87,956 

211,950 

State 

INA 

INA 

INA 

INA 

Total 

$ 772,718 

$ 890,952 

$ 985,442 

$ 

2,649,112 

Latest  Available 

Information 

INA  Information  Not  Available 

. . . 

, r - - 



OL 


Latest  Available  Information  INA  Information  Not  Available 


INDUSTRY 

JAN,, 

FEB, 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUG, 

SEPT, 

OCT, 

NOV, 

DEC, 

AVG 

Mining 

97 

128 

131 

149 

128 

163 

166 

179 

189 

209 

210 

190 

162 

Construction 

kk 

43 

68 

125 

162 

167 

109 

113 

84 

74 

73 

66 

94 

Manufacturing 

29 

29 

27 

36 

38 

4l 

44 

43 

48 

45 

44 

45 

39 

Tran  sportat ion 

8 

8 

7 

12 

13 

15 

13 

10 

13 

19 

16 

18 

13 

Utilities 

21 

21 

25 

29 

28 

26 

25 

25 

25 

23 

22 

22 

24 

Wholesale  Trade 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

11 

11 

12 

l4 

15 

12 

Retail 

I9U 

197 

201 

192 

209 

236 

253 

250 

223 

229 

224 

240 

221 

Finance 

33 

33 

35 

34 

35 

36 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

36 

34 

Service 

kk 

43 

45 

49 

56 

96 

105 

106 

73 

69 

62 

5^ 

67 

Professional 

31 

32 

30 

29 

29 

31 

32 

33 

32 

30 

30 

31 

31 

Government 

468 

475 

478 

478 

482 

492 

509 

503 

523 

515 

510 

513 

496 

Federal 

45 

45 

43 

43 

43 

50 

63 

64 

61 

48 

45 

46 

50 

State 

423 

430 

435 

435 

439 

442 

446 

439 

462 

467 

465 

467 

446 

Total 

981 

1,021 

1,059 

1,145 

1,192 

1,316 

1,302 

1,307 

1,255  1 

,259 

1,239 

1,230 

1,193 

TOTAL  WAGES  PAID  ON  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 


INDUSTRY 

FIRST 

QUARTER 

SECOND 

QUARTER 

THIRD 

QUARTER 

FOURTH 

QUARTER 

total 

Mining 

$ 203,853 

$ 263,785 

$ 279,096 

$ 324,138 

$ 1,070,872 

Construction 

61,993 

207,364 

135,632 

99,159 

504,l48 

^fenuf ac  t ur ing 

24,535 

37,002 

36,494 

29,648 

127,679 

Transportation 

5,361 

8,387 

13,516 

16,288 

43,553 

Utilities 

29,705 

34,453 

35,137 

30,066 

129,361 

Wholesale  Trade 

11,290 

11,481 

12,715 

17,003 

52,489 

Retail 

127,315 

145,131 

180,787 

183,072 

636,305 

Finance 

31,110 

34,083 

30,751 

38,873 

134.817 

Service 

l4,082 

25,507 

42,358 

22,436 

104,383 

Professional 

21,733 

24,696 

22,985 

22,904 

92,318 

Government 

57,885 

66,395 

75,875 

71,387 

271,542 

Federal 

57,885 

66,395 

75,875 

71,387 

271,542 

State 

INA 

INA 

INA 

INA 

INA 

Total 

OJ 

VO 

CO 

00 

00 

lf\ 

CO 

OJ 

00 

lf\ 

00 

$ 865,347 

$ 854,974 

$ 3,167,467 

JOHNSON  counts: 


COVERED  mpimmm  - i960 


INDUSTRY 

JAN. 

FEBo 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

Agriculture 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Mining 

233 

201 

196 

192 

202 

Construction 

45 

43 

42 

62 

68 

Hanu  fac  tur ing 

60 

69 

72 

68 

73 

Transportation 

17 

12 

13 

10 

10 

Utilities 

24 

25 

24 

25 

25 

Wholesale  Trade 

11* 

11 

11 

11 

12 

Retail  Trade 

165 

160 

I8l 

180 

194 

Finance 

36 

34 

37 

37 

35 

Service 

55 

51 

51 

•67 

84 

Professional 

26 

28 

30 

29 

27 

Government 

29 

28 

28 

28 

28 

Federal 

29 

28 

28 

28 

28 

State 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

705 

666 

689 

713 

762 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUG. 

SEPT. 

OCTo 

NOV. 

DEC. 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

192 

220 

219 

224 

233 

260 

219 

86 

99 

89 

76 

153 

175 

107 

84 

88 

81 

75 

73 

72 

54 

9 

15 

l4 

17 

17 

21 

19 

26 

26 

26 

26 

23 

22 

24 

11 

12 

12 

11 

11 

12 

12 

205 

215 

222 

205 

202 

192 

189 

38 

35 

35 

35 

34 

34 

34 

104 

152 

159 

144 

74 

61 

60 

28 

29  . 

37 

35 

32 

31 

30 

29 

29 

29 

29 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

29 

28 

28 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

816 

923 

926 

879 

882 

910 

778 

TOTAL  WAGES  PAID  ON  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 


INDUSTRY 


Agriculture 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Trfioispor  tat  ion 
Utilities 
Wholesale  Trade 
Retail  Trade 
Finance 
Service 
Professional 
Government 
Federal 
State 


FIRST 

, QUARTER 

$ 2,285 

338,815 
1^6,692 
52,170 

5,T88 
. 2T,3*n 
9,21^3 
103,280 
26,058 
16,501^ 
12,373 
32,828 
32,828 
0 

$ 6T3,J^0T 


SECOND 

QUARTER 

$ 2,598 

305,556 
83,103 
56,776 
8,910 
29,486 
11,593 

109,529 

32,652 

26,699 

13,851 

29,482 

29,482 

0 

$ 710,235 


THIRD 

QUARTER 

$ 1,742 

370,169 

89,495 

69,786 

9,583 

31,149 

11,916 

131,424 

29,007 

63,866 
14,178 
35,450  • 

35,450 

0 

$ 857,765 


FOURTH 

QUARTER 

$ 1,500 

367,687 
166,767 
52,960 
12,375 

29,725 

17,032 

131,662 

31,241 

21,150 

14,420 

32,871 

32,871 

0 

$ 879,390 


TOTALS 

$ 8,125 

1,382,227 
386,057 
231,692 
36,656 

117,731 

49,784 

475,895 
118,958 
128, 2i9 
54,822 
130,631 
130,631 
0 

$ 3,120,797 


AVG» 

3 

216 

87 

72 

15 

25 

11 

193 

35 

89 

30 

28 

28 

0 

•804 


I 


TOTAL 


JOHNSON  COUNTY 


COVERED  EMPLOYMENT  - 1955 


INDUSTRY 

JM, 

PEB*. 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUG* 

SEPT* 

OCT* 

NOV* 

DEC* 

AVG 

Mining 

25 

26 

25 

30 

41 

56 

189 

188 

189 

182 

182 

184 

110 

Construction 

48 

49 

89 

100 

109 

98 

98 

114 

107 

128 

98 

93 

94 

Manufacturing 

249 

222 

220 

239 

249 

252 

i47 

155 

153 

l4l 

139 

108 

190 

Transpor tat ion 

11 

11 

15 

8 

9 

6 

12 

13 

11 

8 

8 

8 

10 

Utilities 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

21 

21 

20 

21 

Wholesale  Trade 

l4 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

18 

18 

17 

17 

18 

18 

17 

Retail  Trade 

167 

158 

160 

173 

176 

197 

203 

210 

192 

189 

190 

185 

183 

Finance 

31 

30 

30 

34 

34 

37 

36 

35 

35 

34 

35 

34 

34 

Service 

39 

38 

37 

39 

58 

72 

102 

108 

54 

47 

36 

33 

55 

Professional 

17 

16 

15 

l4 

13 

25 

15 

15 

17 

l4 

15 

13 

16 

Miscellaneous 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Government 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

622 

587 

628 

674 

727 

782 

842 

878 

797 

781 

742 

696 

730 

TOTAL  WAGES  PAID  ON  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 


FIRST 

SECOND 

THIRD 

FOURTH 

INDUSTRY 

QUARTER 

QUARTER 

QUARTER 

QUARTER 

TOTAL 

Mining 

$ 

22,181 

$ 

29,933 

$ 

269,595 

$ 

269,691 

$ 

591,400 

Construction 

56,487 

114,167 

116,398 

161,743 

U48,795 

Manufacturing 

215,353 

252,440 

117,817 

102,594 

688,204 

Transportation 

4,848 

3,485 

11,021 

5,112 

24 , 466 

Utilities 

17,744 

18,321 

20,467 

18,056 

74,588 

Wholesale  Trade 

11,500 

12,013 

15,686 

18,765 

57,964 

Retail  Trade 

95,324 

100,516 

113,558 

111,998 

421,396 

Finance 

14,566 

20,114 

19,904 

21,656 

. 76,240 

Service 

12,^4 

19,136 

36,004 

15,862 

83,716 

Professional 

5,871 

9,906 

6,836 

7,463 

30,076 

Miscellaneous 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Government 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

$ 

456,588 

$ 

580,031 

$ 

727,286 

$ 

732,940 

$ 

2,496,845 

oo 


JOHNSON  COUNTY 


COVERED  EMPLOYMENT  - 1950 


INDUSTRY 

JAN?, 

FEB, 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY  , 

JUNE 

JULY 

AUG,  . 

SEPT. 

OCT, 

NOV, 

DEC, 

AVG, 

Mining 

84 

66 

71 

69 

74 

79 

106 

87 

83 

123 

95 

114 

88 

Construction 

20 

27 

21 

25 

36 

35 

45 

51 

50 

69 

68 

58 

42 

Manufac  t ur ing 

59 

56 

56 

50 

47 

71 

87 

91 

. 85 

85 

81 

87 

71 

Transportation 

8 

7 

6 

8 

6 

8 

12 

12 

15 

13 

12 

12 

10 

Utilities 

29 

26 

32 

29 

31 

28 

29 

31 

32 

37 

39 

35 

32 

Wholesale 

18 

18 

19 

18 

19 

21 

21 

22 

23 

21 

21 

20 

20 

Retail 

183 

181 

179 

170 

177 

205 

216 

216 

206 

197 

195 

196 

193 

Finance 

19 

19 

19 

19 

21 

19  . 

20 

21 

19 

21 

22 

22 

20 

Service 

4l 

38 

38 

44 

46 

59 

85 

96 

72 

46 

4l 

34 

53 

Professional 

15 

14 

14 

l4 

16 

21 

20 

25 

23 

28 

44 

52 

24 

Miscellaneous 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

476 

452 

455 

446 

473 

546 

64l 

653 

611 

643 

619 

631 

554 

TOTAL  WAGES  PAID  ON  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 


FIRST 

SECOND 

TJilRD 

FOURTH 

INDUSTRY 

QJARTER 

QJARTER 

QUARTER 

quarter 

TOTAL 

Mining 

$ 

71,710 

$ 

87,'fl64 

$ 82,214 

$ 

122,833 

$ 

364,621 

Construction 

10,908 

19,te8 

42,904 

40,385 

113,625 

Manuf a c t ur ing 

27,950 

28,972 

57,420 

49,733 

164,075 

Transportat ion 

2,602 

2,903 

5,639 

5,207 

16,351 

Utilities 

18,506 

19,510 

20,768 

24,280 

83,064 

Wholesale 

12,253 

13,*f58 

15,959 

26,847 

68,517 

Retail 

88,306 

86,461 

104,095 

99,251 

378,113 

Finance 

7,799 

11,377 

8,876 

11,123 

39,175 

Service 

12,388 

16,303 

31,128 

12,371 

72,190 

Professional 

4,754 

7,3**9 

11,497 

27,102 

50,702 

Miscellaneous 

0 

0 

1,143 

1,018 

2,161 

Total 

$ 

257,176 

$ 

293,625 

$ '381,643 

$ 

420,150 

$ 

1,352,594 

PRIMARY  ACTIVITY 


The  majority  of  the  male  persons  (64  percent)  living  in  the  area  spend 
most  of  the  time  working,  while  most  of  the  females  (58  percent)  are  keeping 
house.  Fourteen  percent  of  the  persons  fourteen  years  of  age  and  over  are 
attending  school  ( 59  percent  are  males  and  4l  percent  are  females). 

While  most  of  the  older  females  are  included  in  those  keeping  house,  their 
counterparts  are  listed  as  being  retired.  About  57  percent  of  the  retired 
males  live  in  Sheridan.  Of  those  persons  working,  40  percent  of  the  males 
and  52  percent  of  the  females  live  in  Sheridan,  while  3^  percent  of  the  males 
and  26  percent  of  the  females  live  in  rural  Sheridan  County. 


PRIMARY  ACTIVITY  OP  PERSONS  INTERVIEWED 


Working 

Looking  For 
Work 

Keeping 
' House 

Going  To 
School 

Unable  To 
Work 

Retired, 

Other 

Total 

Male 

Sheridan 

2,061 

110 

690 

175 

598 

3,63U 

Buffalo 

653 

7 

125 

53 

161 

999 

Sheridan  County 

1,885 

k2 

U08 

127 

255 

2,717 

Johikson  County 

58U 

115 

3 

30 

7^^2 

T6tal 

5A93 

159 

1,338 

358 

1,0UU 

8,092 

Pemale 

Sheridan 

1A59 

18 

2,3x8 

3*^0 

Jh 

92 

U,001 

Buffalo 

358 

U89 

105 

82 

36 

1,070 

Sheridan  County 

59U 

8 

1,707 

Ul6 

17 

3U 

2,776 

Johnson  County 

136 

3 

1^58 

66 

12 

6 

681 

T6tal 

2,2^7 

29 

U,972 

927 

185 

168 

8,526 

Grand  Total 

7,UU0 

188 

l^,972 

2,265 

5^^3 

1,212 

16,620 

PRIMARY  ACTIVITY  OF  PERSONS  INTERVIEWED 


FEMALE 


MALE 


SHERIDAN 

WORKING 

LOOKING  PCR  WORK 
KEEPING  HOUSE 
GOING  TO  SCHOOL 
VNABI£  TO  WORK 
RETIRED,  OTHER 


BUFFALO 

WORKING 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK 
KEEPING  HOUSE 
GOING  TO  SCHOOL 
UNABIE  TO  WORK 
RETIRED,  OTHER 

SHERIDAN 

COUNTY 

WORKING 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK 
KEEPING  HOUSE 
GOING  TO  SCHOOL 
UNABIE  TO  WORK 
RETIRED,  OTHER 

JOHNSON 

COUNTY 

WORKING 

LOOKING  FOR  WORK 
KEEPING  HOUSE 
GOING  TO  SCHOOL 
UNABLE  TO  WORK 
RETIRED,  OTHER 


1,500  1,000  SOO 


0 0 
NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 


SOO  1,000  1,500 


25 


FULL  TIME  WORKERS 

Most  full  time  male  and  female  workers  In  both  Sheridan  and  Johnson  Counties 
range  In  age  from  25  to  6k,  with  the  highest  concentration  appearing  in  the  age 
group  35  to  5^*  Male  workers  outnumber  female  workers  almost  two  to  one,  in  both 
counties. 

About  75  percent  of  the  male  workers  in  Sheridan  and  Johnson  Counties  have  a 
high  school  education  or  less.  About  73  percent  of  the  female  workers  in  both 
counties  have  a high  school  education  or  less. 

The  majority  of  male  persons  employed  full  time  in  Sheridan  and  Johnson  Counties 
are  working  in  the  urban  areas  (Sheridan  and  Buffalo) . It  is  noteworthy,  that  in 
every  occupation  group,  at  least  10  percent  of  the  workers  indicated  willingness  to 
accept  light  industry  assembly  work.  The  group  showing  the  greatest  willingness  to 
change  jobs  were  those  engaged  in  processing  (38  percent),  while  those  least  willing 
to  change  were  those  engaged  in  professional,  technical  and  management  work,  ( about 
10  percent).  About  30  percent  of  the  full  time  workers  employed  in  services, 
machine  trades  and  miscellaneous  work  indicated  willingness  to  accept  light  industry 
assembly  work. 

Females  en5)loyed  full  time,  in  Sheridan  and  Buffalo,  outnumber  those  employed 
full  time  in  rural  areas  by  about  two  to  one.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  females 
engaged  in  clerical  and  sales,  50  percent  engaged  in  service  occupations,  and  over 
40  percent  of  those  engaged  in  structural  work  and  miscellaneous  occupations,  in- 
dicated willingness  to  accept  light  industry  assembly  work. 

The  ratio  of  males  en5)loyed  full  time  in  Sheridan  County  is  about  two  to 
one  over  those  in  Johnson  County.  In  Johnson .County,  the  heaviest  concentration  of 
male  workers  is  found  in  Contract  Construction  and  Government,  while  in  Sheridan 
County,  the  greatest  number  of  workers  are  engaged  in  government  work  or  retail  trade. 
Industries  in  Johnson  County  with  the  fewest  number  of  male  employees  are:  Manufact- 
uring, Wholesale  Trade,  and  Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate.  In  Sheridan  County, 
industries  with  the  fewest  number  of  male  en5)loyees  are:  Mining,  Wholesale  Trade 
and  Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate. 

Females  employed  full  time  in  Sheridan  County,  outnumber  females  en5)loyed  full 
time  in  Johnson  County  by  about  three  to  one.  The  heaviest  concentration  of  female 
workers  in  both  counties  are  located  in  the  Government,  Retail  Trade  and  Service 
Industries. 

Half  of  the  full  time  employed  males  who  will  accept  light  industry  assembly 
work  have  completed  at  least  12  years  of  education,  or  more.  A large  majority 
have  six  or  more  years  experience  in  their  jobs.  Those  occupations  in  which  a sub- 
stantial number  of  male,  employees  have  completed  more  than  12  years  of  education 
are:  Professional,  Technical  and  Managerial  and  Clerical  and  Sales.  Those  occupations 
in  which  a substantial  number  of  male  employees  have  con5)leted  less  than  12  years  of 
education  sire:  Service;  Farming;  Fishery,  Forestry  and  Related;  Bench  Work; 

Structural  Work;  and  Miscellaneous. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  full  time  employed  females  who  will  accept 
light  industry  assembly  work  have  completed  at  least  12  years  of  education  or  more. 

The  majority  of  female  workers  have  less  than  six  years  of  experience. 
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FULL  TIME  WORKEES  BY  SEX  AND  AGE 

AGE  GROUP 


16-18 

19"  21 

22-2I+ 

25-31+ 

35-41+ 

1+5-5** 

55-64 

65  8c 
Over 

Total 

MALE 

Sheridan 

37 

92 

313 

570 

442 

29I+ 

166 

1,914 

Buffalo 

10 

13 

30 

ll+l 

144 

151 

89 

26 

6o4 

Sheridan  County 

8 

1+2 

85 

263 

391 

527 

3I+0 

144 

1,800 

Johnson  County 

18 

12 

103 

175 

15I+ 

100 

18 

580 

Total 

18 

110 

219 

820 

1,280 

1,271+ 

823 

35I+ 

4,898 

FEMALE 

Sheridan 

1+6 

55 

101 

239 

248 

92 

46 

827 

Buffalo 

3 

13 

20 

20 

1+3 

85 

66 

23 

273 

Sheridan  County 

8 

8 

136 

119 

93 

68 

8 

44o 

Johnson  County 

3 

6 

2I+ 

27 

33 

12 

9 

114 

Total 

3 

70  . 

89 

281 

428  ■ 

459 

238 

86 

1,654 

GRAKD  TOTAL 

21 

180 

308 

1,101 

A 

1,708 

1,733 

1,061 

1+40 

6,552 

BUFFALO  & 

AGS  OF  RJLL  TIME  WORKERS 

SHERIDAN  8c 

JOHNSON  couNry 

SHERIDAJJ  ooimry 

NUMBER 

[•A 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  PULL  TIMB!  EMPLOIED  MALE  PERSONS  AND  THOSE 
WILLING  10  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTRY  ASSEMBLY  WORK  (ALIAW) 


Occupation 

Area 

Total 

Sheridan 

Buffalo 

Sheridan  Co, 

Johnson  Co, 

Code 

Occ, 

Occ, 

Occ, 

Occ, 

Occ, 

NOo 

Ooeupa^^i-on  ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

AL3AW 

Total 

ALIAW  Total 

ALIAW  Total 

PROFESSIONAL  TECHNICAL  AND 

MANAC^MENT  WORK 

003 

Electrical  Engineer 

19 

19 

005 

Civil  Engineer 

ho 

37 

3 

007 

Mechanical  Engineer 

6 

6 

CI3 

Agriculture  Engineer 

3 

3 

018 

Surveyor 

13 

16 

13 

16 

019 

Architecture  & Engineering 

22 

9 

10 

3 

020 

Mathematics 

9 

9 

022 

Chemistry 

11 

3 

8 

025 

Meteorology 

9 

9 

029 

Mathematics  & Physical  Sciences 

3 

25 

9 

3 

7 

9 

040 

Agricultural  Sciences 

13 

10 

3 

Oifl 

Biological  Sciences 

9 

9 

Ok^ 

Psychology 

29 

9 

3 

17 

0^  OTO 

Physicians  8s  Surgeons 

20 

9 

3 

8 

^ 072 

Dentists 

26 

18 

8 

* 073 

Veterinarians 

9 

9 

074 

Pharmacists 

18 

18 

078 

Medical  & Dental  Technology 

8 

8 

079 

Medicine  8e  Health 

27 

18 

9 

090 

College  8e  University  Education 

21 

9 

3 

9 

091 

Secondary  School  Education 

9 

60 

9 

28 

h 

25 

3 

092 

Primary  School  85  Kindergarten  Ed 

33 

9 

13 

8 

3 

096 

Home  Economist  8s  Farm  Advisor 

8 

8 

099 

Education 

10 

10 

100 

Librarian 

9 

9 

9 

9 

no 

Lawyers 

4o 

37 

3 

120 

Clergymen 

7 

23 

10 

7 

10 

3 

139 

Writer 

3 

3 

iki 

Commercial  Artist 

9 

9 

151 

Dancer 

9 

9 

152 

Music 

9 

9 

l?9 

Entertainment  8e  Recreation 

9 

19 

9 

19 

160 

Accountants  8e  Auditors 

12 

3 

9 

161 

Budget  8s  Management  Analysis 

3 

3 

162 

Purchasing  Management 

8 

8 

163 

Sales  8e  Distribution  Jfeinagement 

31 

18 

4 

9 

166 

Personnel  8e  Training  Admin, 

8 

17 

8 17 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  FUUi  TIME  EMPLOYED  MALE  PEHSONS  AND  THOSE 
WmiNG  TO  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTRY  ASSEMBLY  WORK  (ALXAW) Cont’do 


Occupation 

Area  Tfot^ 

Sheridan 

Buffalo 

Sheridan 

Co,  Johnson  Co, 

Code 

Occ, 

Occ, 

Occ, 

Occ, 

Occ, 

No, 

Occupation 

ALIAW 

Total 

Total 

ALIAW 

Tot^^^^^ 

__ALTAW 

7AW  Total_ 

PROFESSION  1T!CHNIN  AND 

MANAGEMENT  WORK  Cont  = d. 

168 

Inspector  & Investigators 

9 

9 

169 

Administrative  SpecisQ-ization 

9 

13 

9 

10 

3 

180 

Ag,^  Forestry  & Fishing  Mgrs, 

7 

68 

9 

7 

26 

35 

18a 

Const,  Industry  Mgrs, 

49 

9 

3 

34 

3 

183 

Mfg,  Industry  Mgrs, 

12 

15 

9 

9 

3 

3 3 

l8i^ 

Trans 0?  Comma  s Util,  Mgrs, 

29 

18 

8 

3 

185 

Wholesale^  Retail  Trade  Mgrs, 

88 

55 

10 

IT 

6 

187 

Service  Industry  Mgrs, 

12 

81 

9 

64 

8 

3 9 

188 

Public  Admin,  M^s, 

28 

18 

7 

3 

189 

Misc,  Mgrs,  & OYYicials 

18 

9 

9 

193 

Radio  Operators 

22 

9 

4 

9 

195 

Social  & Welfare  Admin, 

9 

9 

1 198 

Railroad  Conductors 

9 

19 

9 

19 

CO  199 

Misc,  Professional  Tech,  Mgrs, 

» _ll_e3 

3 

-4 

CO 
' 9 

Total 

110 

l,09f 

“53 

579 

33 

156 

272 

“5  “37 

CLERICAL  AND  SAI.ES  WORK 

202 

Stenographers 

9 

9 

210 

Bookkeepers 

16 

10 

6 

211 

Cashiers 

3 

3 

219 

Computing  & Account  Recorders 

17 

17 

222 

Shipping  Receiving  Clerks 

9 

9 

223 

Stock  Clerks 

8 

8 

232 

Post  Office  Clerks 

18 

37 

18 

28 

9 

233 

Mail  Carriers 

8 

16 

7 

8 

9 

242 

Hotel  Clerks 

3 

3 

249 

Misc,  Clerks 

4 

4 

250 

Real  Estate  & Ins,  Salesmen 

37 

9 

23 

3 

251 

Security  Salesmen 

17 

9 

8 

252 

Business  & Financial  Salesmen 

19 

19' 

259 

Seinrice  Salesmen 

35 

18 

17 

260 

Horticultural  & Nursery  Salesmen  3 

7 

3 

7 

261 

Ag,  Products  Salesmen 

3 

3 

262 

Foodstuff,  Beverage, Tobacco  Slsmen 

9 

9 

263 

Textile  & Appar<=^;l  Salesmen 

18 

18 

267 

Fuel  & Pet,  Prod,  Salesmen 

17 

9 

8 

290 

Sales  Clerks 

52 

100 

46 

74 

3 

3 

17 

3 6 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  PULL  TIME  QSPLOYED  MALE  PERSONS  AND  THOSE 
WILLING  TO  ACCEPT  LICNiT  INDUSTRY  ASSEMBLY  WORK  (ALIAW) 


Occupation 

Area  Total 

Sheridan 

Buffalo 

Code 

Occ, 

OcCt. 

Occo 

No, 

Occupation 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

CLERICAL  AND  SALES  WDKC  Gon€ 

'd. 

292 

Routemen 

9 

43 

9 

28 

6 

294 

Auctioneers 

3 

3 

299 

Merchandising  Occupations 

4 

— g. 

4 

Total 

SERVICES 

"90 

w 

"T3 

304 

Housemen  & Yardmen 

9 

18 

9 

10 

311 

Waiters  & Waitresses 

11. 

18 

28 

312 

Bartexiders 

3T 

51 

313 

Chefs  & Cooks 

3 

3 

315 

Miscellaneous  Cooks 

8 

2T 

18 

316 

Meat  Cutters 

12 

9 

3 

318 

Kitchen  Workers 

18 

18 

18 

18 

• 320 

Boardinghouse  & Lodging 

% ' 

Housekeepers 

35 

9 

1 330 

Barbers 

29 

18 

3 

355 

Hospital,  Morgue  Attendants 

IT 

88 

9 

46 

3T2 

Guards  & Watchmen 

9 

9 

9 

9 

3T3 

Firemen 

9 

28 

9 

19 

3T5 

Policemen  8s  Detectives 

10 

4 

381 

Porters  8s  Cleaners 

3 

6 

28 

212 

3 

6 

382 

Janitors 

Total 

{►3 

w 

Cont’di.  

Sheridan  Co,  Johnson  Co, 

Occ»  Occs 

ALIAW  Total  ALIAW  Total 


9 


T2T 


8 

8 

l6  IT 

8 9 


3 


3 

6 


8 


26 

8 

42 


9 


6 


FARMING,  FISHERY,  FORESTRY  & 
RELATED  WORK 


406 

Horticulture  Specialist 

9 

409 

Plant  Farming 

IT 

4ll 

Dairy  Farming 

8 

96 

4l2 

PoTiltry  Farming 

11 

413 

Livestock  Farming 

T9 

349 

419 

Animal  Fanning 

24 

421 

General  Farming 

43 

3T4 

422 

Irrigation  Farm  Workers 

8 

9 

423 

Farm  Couples 

33 

424 

Farm  Machinery  Operator 

3 

3 

9 

IT 


8 

93 

3 

8 

3 

15 

34 

34 

119 

30  196 

T 

8 

10 

43 

349 

15 

8 

9 

T 

IT 

9 

3 

3 

■OCC'TJPATlOlsfS  OF  KILL  OM  »LOY£0  MALE  PERSONS  AND  THOSE 


lJ.IXLINa  TO  ACC^T  LK^.KT  INPUSTRT  ASSWj:.T 

WORK  (AX^iAWl 

Occupation 

■Area  Total 

Sheridan 

Hoi 

ffalo 

^Sber  1 

Tobnson  Co* 

Code 

Occ.. 

Occo 

OcCo 

Occ<- 

Occ,. 

Occi^ai  iors  A1 

.TAW  Tot^ 

Tota4._ 

_^AL,[AW 

_A11AW^ 

Ai>  UW 

Tongj  _ 



■'FARmoJ  TSs.BEF.vV”F«^BBTRfT'^^ 

RELATED  WORK  Cont^d, 

«.29 

Misc,  Farming 

8 152 

1,0 

23 

6 

119 

431 

Fisherman 

3 

3 

8 

^39 

Fishery 

8 

to. 

Forest  Go:Qserva^ionist 
Total 

359  1,097 



37 

"lE 

“Hf 

loi 

Wf 

PROCESSING 

523 

Freezing,  Pood 

9 10 

9 

10 

526 

Cooking  & Baking  Food 

4 

4 

5A0 

Mixing  & Blending  Food 

3 

3 

563 

Seasoning  & Drying  Wood 

9 9 

9 

9 

570 

Crushing  & Mining  Stone 

21 

”16 

18 

~ 

G 

Total 

“lE  "57 

37 

7 

MACHINE  TRADES 

f'  600 

Machinists 

9 

9 

16 

620 

Vehicle  & Equipment  Mechanics 

31  9:1 

28 

46 

3 

17 

12 

621 

Aircraft  Mechanics 

9 .9 

9 

9 

624 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanics 

9 

9 

629 

Special  Machinery  Mechanics 

12 

12 

63.3 

Business  & Commercial  Ma.chine 

Repairs 

9 9 

9 

9 

638 

Misc»  Machine  Installation  & 

8 

Repairs 

14 

6 

630 

Misco  Mechsuiics  & Repairmen 

17  31 

19 

3 

17 

26 

3 

630 

typesetters  & Composers 

3 

3 

8 

660 

Cabinet  Makers 

17 

9 

699 

Misc*  Machine  Operators 

18 

18 

Total 

66  242 

119 

”if 

"33 

BENCH  WORK 

8 

TI5 

Watch  & Clock  Repairs 

18 

10 

716 

Instruments  Repairs 

18 

18 

8 

7?2 

Comm*  Equipment  Repairs 

8 9 

9 

729 

Electrical  Equipment  Repairs 

9 

9 

Jho 

Painters 

9 9 

9 

9 

OCCUPATIOKS  OF  FILL  TIME  EMFLOU)  HALE  PERSONS  AND  THOSE 
WILLING  TO  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTRY  ASSEMBLY  WORK  (ADIAW)  Cont*d. 


Occupation 

Code 

No«  Occupation 

Area 

Qbtal 

Sheridan 

Buffalo 

Sheridan  Co« 

Johnson  Co. 

ALIAW 

Occ. 

Total 

ALIAW 

Occ« 

Total 

ALAIW 

Occ. 

Total 

ALIAW 

Occo 

Total 

AL3AW 

Occ. 

Total 

■ 

BENCH  WORK  Cont»d, 

rh9 

Painting^  Decorating^  Etc. 

9 

9 

T6o 

Carpenters 

3 

16 

3 

7 

9 

,T8o 

Upholstering  & Furniture  Repair 

18 

18 

Total 

20 

loS 

73 

3 

7 

STRUCTURAL  WORK 

Qok 

Sheetmetal  Workers 

17 

17 

80T 

Body  Repairmen 

12 

9 

3 

809 

Mlsc«  Metal  Fabrication  & 

1 

Repair 

18 

9 

9 

812 

Weldei- 

3 

37 

28 

6 

3 

3 

820 

Generator  Electric  Motor  Repair 

8 

8 

821 

Electric  Transmission  Lineman 

3 

3 

, 822 

Electrician 

10 

10 

w828 

Elect..  & Electronic  Prod« 

Repair 

it- 

it- 

<^829 

Electrical  Products  Repair  8 

11 

8 

8 

3 

' 84o 

Painting  & Paperhangers 

3 

52 

46 

3 

3 

3 

8ia^ 

Cement  & Concrete  Finishing  . I8 

18 

28 

17 

849 

Plastering,  Waterproofing 

9 

9 

3 

3 

6 

6 

850 

Excavating,  Grading,  Etc» 

k9 

9 

20 

17 

3 

851 

Drainage,  Etc. 

6 

12 

6 

12 

853 

Asphalt  Paving 

3 

13 

3 

13 

859 

Misc.  Dirt  Work 

hi 

139 

9 

16 

30 

25 

76 

6 

2k 

860 

Carpenters 

36 

132 

28 

83 

29 

8 

17 

3 

861 

Brick  & Stone  Masons 

9 

9 

862 

Plumbers  & Pipe  Fitters 

3 

37 

18 

10 

3 

9 

864 

Floor  Layers  & Finishers 

9 

9 

869 

Misc.  Construction  Trades 

32 

123 

28 

■ 3 

10 

8 

25 

21 

60 

891 

l^lntenance  Men 

19 

19 

899 

Mlsc.  Structural  Work 

15 

9 

6 

Total 

155 

7^3 

134 

203 

132 

MXSCEtLANBOUS  WORK 

903 

Gasoline  & Chemicel  ^I^ck 

Drivers 

3 

3 

905 

Heavy  Truck  Drivers 

30 

125 

9 

55 

10 

16 

8 

i^2 

3 

12 

906 

Light  ^Rruck  Drivers 

9 

35 

9 

18 

* 

17 

909 

^Rruck  Terminal  Workers 

18 

18 

18 

18 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  HJLL  TIME  EMPLOYED  MALE  PERSONS  AND  THOSE 
WILLING  TO  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTRY  ASSEMBLY  .WORK  (ALIAW)  Cont-^d, 


Occupation 

Area 

Total 

Sheridan 

Buffalo 

Sheridan  Co, 

Johnson  Co, 

Code 

Occ  * 

Occ, 

Occ, 

Occ, 

Occ, 

No* 

Occupation  ALIAW 

To  tell 

ALIAW 

Toteil 

ALIAW 

Toteil 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Toteil 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORK  Cont^d* 

♦ 

910 

Railraod  Workers 

84 

55 

4 

25 

913 

Bus  Drivers 

9 

9 

91ii. 

Pipeline  Employees 

18 

10 

8 

915 

Service  Station  Attnds*;Etc* 

64 

127 

28 

55 

13 

20 

17 

i^3 

6 

9 

919 

Misc*  Trans*  Enogployees 

9 

18 

9 

18 

920 

Packaging 

9 

9 

922 

Moving  & Storage 

IT 

38 

9 

17 

26 

3 

929 

Materials  Handling 

21 

57 

18 

46 

3 

3 

8 

930 

Mining  of  Minerals 

19 

79 

10 

49 

9 

30 

939 

Extraction  of  Minerals 

3 

50 

3 

20 

9 

21 

91^0 

Timber  Cutting 

3 

31 

3 

5 

25 

3 

9i^2 

Log  Sorting,  Gathering  & 

Storing 

8 

27 

19 

8 

8 

‘ 950 

Utilities  Engineers 

9 

9 

^ 951 

Utilities  Firemen 

9 

9 

9 

9 

. 952 

Electric  Power  Generation  & 

Transmission 

9 

17 

9 

9 

8 

953 

Prod*  & Distribute  Nat*  Gas 

3 

3 

9^k 

Water  Purification  & Distb* 

17 

21 

17 

18 

3 

963 

Radio  & TV  Production 

10 

10 

Total 

sir 

797 

109 

3^9 

Ti 

HE 

2^5 

"i5 

Grand  Total 

976 

4,988 

445 

1,969 

133 

~ III  r iihiri 

602 

290 

1,825 

108 

592 




. ^jnUbjAM  hJ-Ji/v'  L 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  FULL  TIME  EMPLOYED  FEMALE  PERSONS  AND  THOSE 
WILLING  TO  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTRY  ASSEMBLY  WORK  (ALIAw) 


Area  Total 

Sheridan 

Buffalo 

Sheridan  Co^ 

Johnson 

Co. 

Occupation 

Occ, 

Occn 

Occs 

OCCe 

Occ. 

Code  No 

, Occupation 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

PROFESSIONAL^*  TECHNICAL  AND 
managerial  OCCUPATIONS 

019 

Draftsmen 

9 

9 

0U5 

Psychology- 

8 

8 

070 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 

9 

9 

071 

Osteopaths 

3 

3 

075 

Registered  Nurses 

9 

130 

9 

92 

13 

25 

079 

Medicine  & Health 

3 

ko 

27 

3 

13 

091 

Secondary  School  Education 

2k 

18 

3 

3 

092 

Primary  School  & Kindergarten  Education 

k3 

23 

17 

3 

09U 

Education  of  Handicapped 

3 

3 

IU2 

Designers 

k 

k 

, 160 

Accountants  & Auditors 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Budget  & Management  Analysis 

6 

1 

Purchasing  Management 

9 

9 

9 

9 

® 180 

Age,  Foreste,  & Fishing  Mgrse 

3 

26 

3 

17 

9 

183 

Mfge  Industry  Jfenagers, 

9 

9 

185 

Wholesale  & Retail  Trade  Mgrse 

3 

7 

3 

k 

3 

186 

Finance,  InSe  & Real  Estat*_  '!grs* 

3 

3 

187 

Service  lustry  Jfenagers 

9 

21 

9 

18 

26 

3 

188 

Public  Administration  Managers 

6 

39 

6 

10 

3 

189 

Other  Officials 

3 

3 

3 

3 

195 

Social  & Welfare  Workers 

26 

19 

7 

199 

Miscellaneous  Jfenagers 
Total 

3 

57 

3 

3^ 

Mo 

3 

18 

3 

112 

— 

85 

clerical  & SALES  OCCUPATIONS 

201 

Secretaries 

18 

88 

18 

6k 

16 

8 

202 

Stenographers 

3 

7 

3 

7 

8 

209 

Clerk-Typists 

17 

30 

9 

10 

3 

17 

210 

Bookkeepers 

27 

llU 

27 

7U 

17 

17 

6 

211 

Cashiers 

kk 

56 

36 

37 

10 

8 

9 

219 

Computing  & Account  Recording 

8 

11 

3 

8 

8 

223 

Stock  Clerks 

. 8 

17 

8 

17 

232 

Post  Office  Clerks 

7 

k 

3 

235 

Telephone  Operators 

9 

9 

237 

Re  cept ion ist  s 

9 

9 

\-r.  ^>^A  m^V\  ftWAl-  bi- 





OCCUPATIONS  OF  FUU.  TIME  EMPLOYED  FEMALE  PERSONS  AND  THOSE 
WILLING  TO  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTRY  ASSEMBLY  WORK  (ALIAW) 


Area  Total 

Sheridan 

Buffalo 

Sheridan 

Co, 

Johnson 

Co,  ! 

t - 

Occupation 

Occ« 

Occ, 

Occ, 

Occ, 

Occ, 

Code  No 

. Occupation 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

CLERICAL  & SALES  OCCUPATIONS(Cont ’d) 

' 

2k2 

Hotel  Clerks 

3 

. 3 

3 

3 

263 

Apparel  & Textile  Salespersons 

9 

9 

9 

9 

266 

Di^g  Store'  Salespersons 

8 

9 

8 

9 

27h 

House  Furnishings  Salespersons 

9 

9 

9 

9 

289 

Other  Sales  Persons 

11 

8 

3 

290 

Sales  Clerks 

25 

76 

9 

36 

13 

20 

8 

3 

12 

291 

Peddlers 

10 

10 

} 

Total 

179 

117 

19 

S3 

4o 

lol 

“3 

V 

■1 

SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

301 

Day  Workers 

10 

10 

303 

306 

Housekeepers,  Private  Homes 

8 

12 

8 

9 

3 

Maids,  Domestic 

9 

12 

9 

9 

3 

307 

Nursemaids 

18 

37 

18 

37 

i 

309 

Housekeepers , Domestic 

8 

14 

8 

8 

6 

\ 

311 

Wa it re  sse  s , Cafe 

90 

118 

46 

55 

10 

23 

34 

34 

6 

312 

Waitresses,  Cocktail 

11 

20 

8 

17 

3 

3 

313 

Cooks 

39 

96 

9 

18 

24 

60 

6 

18 

318 

Kitchen  Workers 

6 

15 

9 

6 

6 

320 

Boarding  Housekeepers 

28 

28 

321 

Housekeepers,  Hotel 

3 

3 

323 

Maids,  Hotels  & Motels 

12 

19 

9 

9 

3 

10 

332 

Ifeirdressers  & Cosmetologists 

25 

18 

7 

355 

Hospital  & Morgue  Attendants 

24 

65 

18 

46 

3 

16 

3 

3 

361 

Laundresses 

36 

48 

36 

37 

3 

8 

] 

369 

Apparel  & Furnishings  Service 

19 

19 

381 

Cleaners 

9 

9 

9 

9 

388 

Elevator  Operators 

9 

10 

9 

10 

Total 

279 

5^ 

1^ 

22 

71 

136 

12 

39 

FARMING,  FORESTRY  & FISHING 

413 

Ranching 

16 

67 

34 

16 

33 

: i 

t 

J 

421 

Faimiing 

9 

9 

423 

Farm  Couples 

6 

6 

I 

! 

I 


VM 


OCCOfATlONS  OP  y?\JLt  TIME  EMPLOYED  PEMAIE  PSRSOKS  AND  THOSE 
WiXLING  TO  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTRY  AS3EKBIT  WORK  (ALXAW) 


Area  Total  Sheridan 


Occupation 
Code  No. 


Occ. 


45" 

O 


Occupation 


ALIAW  'Total 


h29 


526 


706 


724 


850 


915 


920 


963 


976 


FARMING^  FORESTRY  & FISHING  Cont'd. 
Misc.  Farming  & Ranching 
Total 


PROCESSING  OCCUPATIONS 
Baki ng 
Total 


BENCH  OCCUPATIONS 
Assemble  Metal  Units 
Assemble  Coils^  Armatures^  Etc. 
Total 


STRUCTURAL  WORK 
Excavating,  Grading,  Etc, 
Total 


MISCELLANEOUS  OCCUPATIONS 
Service  Station,  Parking  Lot 
Attendants 
Packaging 

Radio  8c  TV  Production 
Photography,  Etc, 

Total 


GRAND  TOTAL 


3 

3 


8 

9 

17 


IZ 

99 


,_2 

9 


9 

18 

27 


1 

7 


9 

8 

17 

_9 

43 


551  1,654 


ALIAW 


Occ 

Total 


2 

9 


325 


i§ 

27 


9 

9 


827 


Buffalo 


Occ, 

ALIAW  Total 


Sheridan  Co 
Occ, 


Johnson  Co- 


Occ 


ALIAW  Total  ALIAW  Total 


1 

3 


7 

7 


62  273 


8 


17 


2 

9 


9 

8 

17 


34 


130  425 


lE 


39 


34  129 


SHERIDAN  - JOHNSON  COUNTI 


INDUSTRY  AT  WHICH  PULL-TIME 
EMPLOYEES  WORK 
FEMALE 


MALE 


FINANCE 


I U LJ  j n I h.  ^ w 


IK0USTRY  AT  WiaCH  KILL  TIME  MALE  EMPLOYEES  WORK 


Industry 

Code 


Sheridan  Johnson 

Total  Sheridan  Buffalo  County  County 


AGRICULTURE,  FORESTRY  & FISHERIES 


012 

IVuit  and  Vegetable  Farms 

9 

3 

013 

Livestock  Farms  & Ranches 

305 

62 

110 

133 

oi4 

General  Farms 

503 

9 

7 

484 

3 

019 

Misc*  Commercial  Farm 

l48 

18 

9 

34 

87 

072 

Animal  Husbandry  Services 

17 

17 

Total 

97S 

“27 

"51 

5R  ■ 

MBUNG 

121 

Bituminous  Coal 

70 

28 

42 

131 

Crude  Petroleum  & Nat»  Gas 

70 

4 

9 

51 

138 

Oil  & Gas  Field  Services 

215 

9 

89  • 

8 

109 

l4l 

Dimension  Stone 

3 

3 

i42 

Crushed  and  Broken  Stone 

16 

16 

l44 

Sand  and  Gravel 

34 

9 

25 

i45 

Clay^  Bentonite^  etCc 

3 

3 

l48 

Nonmetallic  Minerals 

55^ 

3 

172 

Total 

Tg 

"95 

loo 

OOWTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 

151 

General  Building  Contractors 

187 

83 

7 

85 

12 

161 

Highway  and  Street  Construction 

175 

72 

42 

33 

27 

162 

Heavy  Construction 

78 

10 

26 

42 

171 

Plumbing^  Heating^  & Air  Condition 

24 

9 

6 

9 

172 

Painting^  Paper  ffeinging  & Decorating  25 

18 

7 

173 

Electrical  Work 

21 

9 

3 

9 

174 

Masonry,  Stonework  & Plastering 

12 

9 

3 

175 

Carpentry  and  Wood  Flooring 

20 

9 

3 

8 

176 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 

9 

9 

177 

Concrete  Work 

12 

9 

3 

178 

’ Water  Well  Drilling 

18 

10 

8 

179 

Misc*  Trades  Contractors 
Total 

M 

"97 

17 

211 

51 

MANUFACTURING 

201 

Meat  Products 

28 

28 

202 

Dairy  Products 

9 

9 

204 

Grain  Mill  Products 

9 

9 

205 

Bakery  Products 

29 

9 

3 

17 

206 

Sugar 

36 

27 

9 

208 

Beverage  Industries 

18 

18 

24i 

Logging  Camps  & Logging  Contrsc 

26 

9 

17 

242 

Sawmills  and  Planing  Mills 

58 

28 

10 

17 

3 

2U 

Newspapers  Publishers 

13 

9 

4 

215 

Commercial  Printers 

22 

19 

3 

327 

Concrete  Products 

12 

9 

3 

Structural  Metal  Products 

26 

18 

8 

Total 

192 

- 42  - 


INDUSTRY  AT  WHICH  FULL  TIME  MALE  EMPLOYEES  WORK 


1 

t 


i 


Industry 

Code  Industry 

TRANSPORTATIONj  COMMUNICATIONS,  AND 
UTILITIES 
401  Railroads 

4ll  Passenger  Transportation 

421  Trucking 

423  Motor  Freight  Terminals 

451  Air  Transportation 

458  Airport  & Terminal  Services 

48l  Telephone  Companies 

483  Radio  Stations 

491  Electric  Companies 

492  Gas  Companies 

497  Irrigation  Systems 

Total 

WHOLESALE  TRADE 

501  Automobile  & Automotive  Equipment 
504  Groceries  & Related  Products 

506  Electrical  Goods 

507  Hardware,  Plumbs  & Heating  Supplies 

508  Jfechinery  and  Equipment 

509  Miscellaneous  Wholesalers 

Total 

RETAIL  TRADE 

521  Lumber  & Building  Supplies 

523  Paint,  Glass  & Wallpaper 

525  Hardware  & Farm  Equipment 

531  Department  Stores 

535  Direct  Sales  Organizations 

539  Miscellaneous  General  Merchandise 

541  Grocery  Stores 

546  Retail  Bakeries 

551  New  and  Used  Cars 

553  Tires,  Batteries  & Accessories 

554  Gasoline  Service  Stations 

561  Men’s  & Boy’s  Clothing  Stores 

562  Women’s  Ready- to- Wear  Stores 

566  Shoe  Stores 

571  Furniture  & Home  i^urnishings  Store 

572  Household  Appliance  Store 

581  Eating  and  Drinking  Places 

591  Drug  Stores 

592  Liquor  Stores 

594  Book  & Stationary  Stores 

595  Sporting  Goods  Stores 

597  Jewelry  Stores 

598  Fuel  and  Ice  Dealers 

599  Miscellaneous  Retail  Stores 

Total 


Sheridan  Johnson 


Total 

Sheridan 

Buffalo 

County 

County 

144 

83 

3 

58 

47 

9 

4 

34 

86 

55 

13 

9 

9 

9 

9 

18 

10 

8 

10 

10 

33 

19 

3 

8 

3 

27 

27 

17 

9 

8 

24 

9 

7 

8 

12 

9 

3 

Wf 

30 

m 

l5 

9 

9 

56 

37 

3 

16 

3 

3 

10 

10 

9 

9 

82 

55 

10 

17 

169 

120 

16 

33 

“0 

17 

9 

8 

17 

9 

8 

27 

18 

9 

21 

18 

3 

3 

3 

27 

9 

6 

9 

3 

97 

55 

19 

17 

6 

6 

6 

80 

55 

11 

8 

6 

18 

10 

8 

100 

55 

20 

25 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

'’19 

19 

13 

10 

3 

116 

45 

3 

59 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

8 

8 

18 

9 

9 

4 

4 

11 

3 

8 

377 

78 

13? 

27 

i 

i 

, ^ 
! ] 

I I 


4 

4 


f 


- 43  “ 


IKDUSTRY  AT  WHICH  FULL  TIME  MALE  EMPLOYEES  WORK 


Industry 

Code 


Industry 


Sheridan  Johnson 

Total  Sheridan  Buffalo  County  County 


602 

Commercial  and  Savings  Banks 

25 

18 

7 

612 

Savings  and  Loan  Associations 

9 

9 

6l4 

Personal  Credit  Institution's 

3 

3 

621 

Security  Brokers  & Dealers 

17 

9 

8 

631 

Life  Insurance  Agents 

18 

9 

9 

64l 

Insurance  Agents  & Brokers 

38 

9 

6 

20 

3 

661 

Real  Estate  Agents 

17 

9 

8 

Total 

127 

33 

1^ 

■T5 

~ 

SERVICES 

701 

Hotels  and  tfotels 

48 

18 

7 

17 

6 

703 

Trailer  Parks  and  Camps 

22 

7 

9 

6 

721 

Laundries  & Dry  Cleaners 

18 

18 

724 

Barber  Shops 

30 

19 

3 

8 

734 

Janitorial  Services 

12 

9 

■ 3 

739 

Business  Services 

6 

6 

753 

Automobile  Repair 

30 

18 

3 

9 

762 

Electrical  Repair  Shops 

10 

10 

764 

Reupholstery  & Furniture  Repair 

9 

9 

769 

Misc*  Repair  Shops 

13 

7 

6 

801 

Physicians  & Surgeons 

23 

19 

4 

802 

Dental 

21 

10 

3 

8 

809 

Health  and  Related  Services 

9 

9 

811 

Legal 

31 

28 

3 

821 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

25 

9 

7 

9 

822 

College,  Universities  & Jr.  Colleges 

18 

9 

9 

861 

Business  Associations 

l4 

3 

8 

3 

864 

Civic,  Social  & Fraternal  Organizations  9 

9 

866 

Religious  Organizations 

13 

10 

3 

869 

Won  Profit  Membership  Organizations 

10 

10 

881 

Private  Households 

9 

9 

891 

Engineering  and  Architectural 

9 

9 

893 

Accounting,  Auditing,  Bookkeeping 

12 

_2 

Total 

4oi 

231 

^9 

"68 

"33 

GOVERNMENT 

91c 

Federal 

Post  Office 

90 

55 

10 

25 

Forest  Service 

29 

18 

3 

8 

Veteran's  Administration  Hospital 

276 

175 

101 

Agriculture 

23 

9 

8 

6 

Other  Agencies 

35 

27 

8 

920 

State 

Highway 

99 

27 

46 

17 

9 

Game  and  Fish 

45 

9 

16 

17 

3 

Girls  School 

33 

9 

24 

Soldiers-Sailors  Ifome 

6 

3 

3 

Other  Agencies 

17 

9 

8 

- kh  - 


il.  WUIl ^ J,  J 


INDUSTRY  AT  WHICH  FULL  TIME  MALE  EMPLOYEES  WORK 


Indus tiy 
Code 


Industry 


GOVERNMENT  (cont*d) 
930  Local 


Sheridan  Johnson 
Total  , Sheridan  Buffalo  County  County 


Schools  - Primaiy 

33 

9 

10 

8 

6 

Schotts  - ^condary 

40 

18 

3 

16 

3 

Schools  - College  - 

26 

18 

8 

Police  & Fire  Protection 

27 

18 

3 

6 

Highway 

45 

18 

7 

17 

3 

Ad(tdnist  rat  ive 

22 

19 

3 

Hospital 

17 

9 

8 

Other  Agencies 

28 

19 

Total 

B91 

10^ 

282 

*19 

TOTAL 

4,974 

2,019 

610 

1,779 

566 

I : 


INDUSTRY  AT  WHICH  HJLL  TIME  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  WORK 


r 

r 

L- 

f 

I 


f Industry 


= Code 

Industry 

J' 

; 

AORICULTURE,  FOREST  & FISHERIES 

1 013 

Livestock  Farms  & Ranches 

^ oik 

V 

General  Farms  • 

[ 019 

Misc«  Commercial  Farms 

E: 

Total 

CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 

\i3 

Oil  & Gas  Field 

1 161 

Highway  Street  Construction 

■ 171 

Plumbing,  Heating  & Air  Condition 

; 1T9 

Special  Trade  Contractors 

i. 

Total 

i 

MANUFACTURING 

i ‘20k 

Grain  Mill  Products 

[ 205 

Bakery  Products 

[ 206 

Sugar 

i 208 

Beverage  Industry 

f 242 

Saw  Mills 

; 2T1 

Newspapers 

^ 28t 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

I 32T 

• Concrete  G^sum  & Plaster 

: 36t 

Electronic  Components 

f 

i 

i 

1 

Total 

TRANSPORTATION^  COMMUNICATIONS 
& UTILITIES 

f 421 

Trucking 

■ 422 

t 

Public  Warehousing 

1 48l 

r 

= 

f 

1 

1 

r 

Telephone  Communications 
Total 

WHOLESALE  TRADE 

505 

Farm  Products  -Raw  Materials 

E 509 

S 

K 

1 

1 

Miscellaneous  Wholesalers 
Total 

RETAIL  TRADE 

i 525 

Hardware  & Farm  Equipment 

i 531 

Department  Store 

i 533 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 

I 535 

Direct  Sales  Organizations 

539 

Misc»  General  fferchandise 

f 5“*! 

Grocery  Stores 

r 546 

Retail  Bakeries 

E 551 

New  & Used  Cars 

f 55‘i- 

Gasoline  Service  Stations 

; 561 

Men*s  & Boy^s  Clothing  Stores 

i 562 

Ladies  Ready  to  Wear  Stores 

[ 566 

Shoe  Stores 

! 581 

Eating  & Drinking  Places 

i 591 

Drug  Stores 

t 598 

Fuel  & Ice  Dealers 

i 599 

1 

Misco  Retail  Stores 
Total 

Sheridan  Johnson 


Total 

Sheridan 

Buffalo 

County 

County 

21 

21 

85 

85 

115 

30 

3 

3 

9 

9 

3 

3 

11 

~ 

oojco 

-i 

9 

9 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

3 

3 

9 

9 

3 

3 

k 

k 

28 

28 

"52 

“To 

9 

9 

3 

3 

6 

6 

■i5 

~ 

9 

10 

10 

k 

23 

19 

"T 

9 

6 

3 

k6 

3T 

9 

31 

3 

25 

3 

8 

8 

12 

3 

9 

30 

9 

10 

8 

3 

15 

T 

8 

33 

18 

3 

9 

3 

25 

9 

T 

9 

9 

9 

13 

9 

k 

8 

8 

210 

110 

23 

68 

9 

10 

10 

3 

3 

IT 

5T9 

m 

6 

1^ 

- k6  - 


■ I 


J 


nroUSTRY  AT  WKICH  FULL  TIME  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  WORK 


1 


1 Industry 

Sheridan 

Johnson 

? ^o<3.e 

Industry 

Total 

Sheridan 

Buffalo 

County 

County 

j • 

FB?AHCE^  INSURANCE  & REAL  ESTATE 

1 602 

Commercial  & Savings  Banks 

19 

9 

10 

i 6il^ 

Personal  Credit  Institutions 

9 

9 

i 6in 

Insurance  Agents  & Brokers 

10 

10 

661 

Real  Estate  Agents 

Total 

37 

10 

'f 

SERVICES 

: TOl 

Hotels  & Motels 

60 

28 

26 

6 

i 703 

Trailer  Parks  & Camps 

28 

18 

7 

3 

^ 721 

Laundries  & Cry  Cleaners 

k6 

46 

' 723 

Beauty  Shops 

29 

18 

7 

; 739 

Business  Services 

9 

9 

; 76° 

Mis Co  Repair  Shops 

3 

3 

^ 801 

Physicians  8t  Surgeons 

3 

3 

^ 802 

Dentists 

4 

4 

r 803 

Osteopathic  Physicians 

3 

3 

I 809 

Health  & Related  Services 

66 

55 

3 

8 

i 811 

Legal 

9 

9 

86i*- 

Civic  Social  & Fraternal  Organ* 

18 

18 

i 866 

Religious  Organizations 

13 

9 

4 

; 881 

Private  Households 

hi 

18 

6 

17 

; 893 

Accounting,  Auditing,  Bookkeeping 

—2 

9 

"66 

t 

Total 

337 

2^ 

“9 

1 

GOVERMMENT 

: 910 

Federal 

Post  Office 

23 

9 

8 

6 

Veterans  Admin*  Hospital 

117 

83 

34 

f 

Agriculture 

20 

9 

3 

8 

i 920 

State 

1 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Home 

25 

16 

9 

i 

Other  Agencies 

18 

9 

9 

1 

Local 

1 

Schools  - Primary 

60 

18 

22 

17 

3 

1 

Schools  - Secondary 

48 

28 

13 

4 

3 

1 

Schools  « College 

9 

9 

t' 

Administ rat ive 

33 

18 

7 

8 

1 

Hospital 

138 

64 

26 

42 

6 

Other  Agencies 

18 

25I 

9 

b 

F 

F 

Total 

509 

105 

1 (aiAND 

TOTAL 

1,636 

787 

309 

^35 

105 

i 


: 

i 


j 


1 

j 


r 

i 

3 

; 

] 

■i 


3 

1 


I 


■ -I 


* i^T  - 
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SEX  MD  AGE  OF  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYED  PERSONS  WILLING  TO  ACCEPT 
LIGHT  INDUSTRIAL  ASSE.vIBLY  WORK  (ALIAW) 

COMPARED  TO  TOTAL  EMPLOYED  PERSONS 


Sheridan Sheridan  County  __  Buffalo  Johnson  County  _ Area  ToV-al 

Age ALIAW  Total ^ ALIAW  Total  ALIAW  "Total  ALIAW  Total"  ALIAW  Total"  % 


male 

16-18 

0 

8 

0 

3 

10 

30,0 

3 

18 

16.6 

19-21 

18 

37 

48.6 

17 

42 

40,5 

3 

13 

23,1 

9 

18 

50,0 

47 

110 

42,7 

22-24 

46 

92 

50,0 

25 

84 

29.8 

13 

30 

43.3 

6 

12 

50,0 

90 

218 

4i,3 

25-34 

92 

313 

29,4 

59 

263 

22,4 

39 

138 

28,3 

18 

103 

17,5 

208 

817 

25*5 

35-44 

92 

570 

16.1 

59 

450 

13^1 

39 

i4i 

27,7 

36 

175 

20,6 

226 

1,336 

16,9 

45-54 

120 

44i 

27.2 

93 

527 

17.6 

36 

151 

23o8 

30 

154 

19^5 

279 

1,273 

21,9 

55-64 

55 

294 

18.7 

51 

339 

15.0 

26 

89 

29,2 

6 

99 

6,1 

138 

821 

16,8 

65  & Over 

18 

175 

10,3 

0 

i44 

0 

0 

26 

0 

3 

18 

16,7 

21 

363 

5,8 

1 Total 
00 

^FEMALE 

'^i-41 

1,922 

22,9 

364 

1,857 

159 

598 

2676 

108 

'579 

18,7 

I3OI2 

4795^ 

ioT? 

16-18 

3 

3 

100,0 

3 

3 

100,0 

19-21 

28 

46 

60,9 

8 

8 

100,0 

3 

13 

23,1 

3 

3 

100.0 

42 

70 

60,0 

22-24 

28 

55 

50,9 

8 

8 

100,0 

7 

20 

35,0 

3 

6 

50,0 

46 

89 

51*7 

25-34 

55 

101 

54,5 

50 

135 

37,0 

7 

20 

35,0 

9 

24 

37*5 

121 

280  . 

43,2 

35-44 

83 

239 

34.7 

25 

119 

21,0 

23 

44 

52,3 

3 

27 

11,1 

134 

429 

31,2 

45-54 

110 

248 

44,4 

34 

93 

36,6 

13 

85 

51,3 

9 

33 

27*3 

166 

459 

36,2 

55-64 

18 

92 

19*6 

8 

67 

11,9 

10 

66 

15,2 

3 

12 

25*0 

39 

237 

16.5 

65  8s  Over 

■ 9 

46 

19*6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

86 

10,5 

Total 

331 

4o;o 

133 

m 

3^ 

“66 

274 

24,1 

30 

2671 

560 

1,^ 

33*9 

FOLL  TIME  EMPLOYED  MAXES  WHO  Will-  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTRY  ASSEMBLY  WORK 
OCCUPATION  CODE  BY  YEARS  OF  SCHOf"L  COMPLETED  AND  EXPERIENCE 


nber Occupation  

PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL  ATTD 
MANAGERIAL  OCCUPATIONS 
Surveyor 

Mathematic  & Physical  Science 
Secondary  School  Education 
Librarian 
Cle  rgyman 

Personnel  & Training  Admin* 
Administrative  Specialization 
Age  3 Forestry  &.  Fishing  Mgr^* 

Mfg*,  Industry,  Mgrs* 

Service  Industry  Mgrs* 
Miscellaneous;,  Managers  & Officials 
MisCej  Professional  Tech*  I^rs* 
Total 

CLERICAL  AND  SALES  OCCUPATIONS 
Post  Office  Clerks 
Mail  Carriers 
Service  Salesmen 

Horticultural  & Nursery  Salesmen 
Sales  Clerk 
Routeman 
Total 


Years  of  ochool  Completed years  of  Experience 

6 & i8  fk  In  This  Occupation 

Under  7 8 9 10  ii  X2  li  i6  l7  Cv,:r  1 ? 3 A 6&0vor  INA 


3 

9 3 


3 3 34  3 3 12  11 


9 12  12  9 
*9  ^ I2  ”9 


8 S 


'20  13  3 5 


9 9 


9 3 3 18 

9 3 3 ^”9 


SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 
Housemen  & Yardmen 
Bartenders 
Miscellaneous  Cooks 
Kitchen  Workers 
Hospital,  Morgue  Attendants 
Guards  & Watchmen 
Firemen 

Porters  & Gleaners 
Janitors 
Total 


8 9 
9 
9 


6 35 


3 12 


FUIi  TIME  EMPLOYED  MALES  WHO  WILL  ACCEPT  LIGHC  INDUSTRY  ASSEMBLY  WORK 
OCCUPATION  CODE  BY  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Occupation  Years  of  School  Completed  ~ ” Years  of  Experience 

Code  6 & lo  & In  This  Occupation 

K^omber  Occupation  Under  7 8 9 10  H 12  i3  15 l6 17  Over  ^ 2 3_J+„_5 6&0ver  IM 


FARMING^  FISHERY,  FORESTRY  AND 

RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 

411 

Dairy  Farming 

8 

8 

413 

Livestock  Farming  ' . 

17 

8 

3 

11 

9 

6 

11 

6 

3 17 

12 

38 

4X9 

Animal  Fanning 

9 

9 

421 

General  Farming 

8 8 

j6 

8 

41 

422 

Irrigation  Fann  Workers 

8 

8 

424 

Farm  Machinery  Operator 

3 

3 

429 

Miscellaneous  Farming  

8 

8 

Total 

~B  33 

B 

3 

11 

53 

11 

1.4 

19  17 

3 

12 

99 

PROCESSING  OCCUPATIONS 

523 

Freezing,  Food 

9 

18 

if 

vn 

Total 

9 

9 

iB~ 

o 

a 

MACHINES  TRADES  OCCUPATIONS 

620 

Vehicle  & Equipment  Mechanics 

21 

9 

9 

3 

37 

633 

Business  & Commercial  Machine  Repairs 

9 

9 

639 

Misc,  Mechanics  & Repairmen  __ 

17 

17 

■V  ' 

Total 

26 

"9 

“9 

"9  — 

3 

5^ 

BENCH  WORK  OCCUPATIONS 

722 

Comm»  Equipment  Repairs 

8 

8 

740 

Painters 

9 

9 

760 

Carpenters  

3 

3 

Total 

-9  — 

3 

"5 

20 

STRUCTURAL  WORK  OCCUPATIONS 

819 

Welder 

3 

3 

829 

Electrical  Products  Repair 

8 

8 

84o 

Fainting  & Paperhangers 

3 

3 

844 

Cement  & Concrete  Finishing 

9 

9 

9 

9 

849 

Plastering,  Waterproofing 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

850 

Excavating,  Grading,  Etc, 

7 

3 

3 

3 

10 

851 

Drainage,  Etc, 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

.FULL  TIME  EMPLOYED  MALES  WHO  WILL  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTRY  ASSEMBI-Y  WORK 
OCCUPATION  CODE  BY  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  AND  EXPERXEWCE 


Occupation 

Years  of  School 

Completed 

Years  of  Experience 

Code 

Wcunber 

Occupation 

6 & 

Under  7 8 9 10  11  12 

18  & 

13  14  15  16  17  Over 

Tn  This  Occupation 

1.  2 3 4 5 6&0ver  IWA 

STRUCTURAL  WORK  OCCUPATIONS  (cont'd) 

853 

Asphalt  Paving 

3 

3 

859 

MisCo  Dirt  Work^ 

8 

3 

36 

11 

3 

6 

10 

17 

86o 

Carpenters 

9 

9 

9 

10 

8 

11 

9 

25 

862 

Plumber 

3 

3 

869 

Misc,  Construction  Trades 

14 

3 

15 

3 

3 

6 

12 

8 

Total 

9 

49 

12 

21 

T 

Z 25 

15 

12 

15 

95 

25 

MISCELLANEOUS  OCCUPATIONS 

905 

Heavy  Truck  Drivers 

3 

15 

9 

3 

15 

9 

* 909 

Truck  Terminal  Workers 

9 

9 

9 

9 

^910 

Railroad  Workers 

3 

8 

11 

. 915 

Service  Station  Attendants 5 Etc« 

3 

17 

6 

12 

11 

12 

12  18 

3 

17 

12 

919 

MisCi  Transportation  Employees 

9 

9 

922 

Moving  & Storage 

8 

8 

929 

^fe.terials  Handling 

18 

3 

8 

29 

930 

Mining  of  Minerals 

6 

9 

3 

3 

16 

939 

Extraction  of  Minerals 

3 

3 

940 

Timber  Cutting 

3 

3 

942 

Log  Sorting^  Gathering  & Storing 

8 

9 

17 

951 

Utilities  Fireman 

9 

9 

952 

Electric  Power  Generation  & Trans » 

9 

9 

954 

Water  Purification  & Distribution 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Total 

21 

11  "4o 

12 

5^ 

14 

12 



19 

3 

25 

113 

“9 

TOTAL  MALES 

39 

28'2C7  93 

'82 

44  327 

48 

4o  25  0 ~ 

9 142  72  67  48  70 

552 

43" 

1 


■ ^ 1 1 -HIT  1 


FULL  TIME  EMPLOYED  FEMALES  WHO  WILL  ACCEPT  LIGHT  IITOUSTEI  ASSEMBLY  WORK 
OCCUPATION  CODE  BY  YEARS  OP  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  AND  EXPERIENCE 


Occupation  ' Years  of  School  Completed Years  of  Experience 

Code  ^ & l8  &,  In  This  Occupation 

Number  Occupation Under  7 ^8 9 10  11  1’3  14 17  Over  12  3^?  6&0ver  TNA 


PROFESSIONALS  TECHNICAL  AND 

managerial  occupations 


75 

Registered  Nurses 

9 

79 

Medicine  & Health 

3 

160 

Accountants  & Auditors 

162 

Purchasing  ^fa.nagement 

9 

180 

Age  Forest  & Fishing  Mgrsc 

3 

185 

Wholesale  & Retail  Trades  Mgrs, 

3 

187 

Service  Industry  Mgrso 

9 

188 

Public  Admin,  Mgrs, 

3 

199 

Miscellaneous  Mgrs. 

4 

1 

Total 

“9  12 

IB 

"3 

~3 

CLERICAL  AND  SALES  OCCUPATIONS 

■201 

Secretaries 

18 

202 

St  e n ogr  aphe  r s 

8 

3 

209 

Clerk- Typists 

9 

210 

Bookkeepers 

9 

18 

211 

Cashiers 

9 9 

17 

9 

219 

Computing  & Account,  Recording 

8 

223 

Stock  Clerks 

8 

242 

Hotel  Clerks 

3 

263 

Apparel  & Textile  Salespersons 

8 

9 

266 

Drug  Store  Salespersons 

274 

House  Furnishings  Salespersons 

9 

290 

Sales  Clerks  

_ __  _I 

— -1 

i5 

Total  15  9 15  83  36  21 


3 

9 

3 

3 

» _ 3 
9 9 3 


9 

8 

3 

9 

3 

3 ^ 


18 

3 

9 8 

9 18 

989  18 


9 

8 

9 

_7 3 __ 

15  27  17  32  8 81 


SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


303 

Housekeepers , Private  Homes 

8 

306 

Maids , Domestic 

9 

307 

Nursemaids 

9 

9 

309 

. Housekeepers^  domestic' 

8 

311 

Waitresses 3 cafe 

17 

9 20  42 

312 

Waitresses 3 cocktail 

3 

8 

9 

9 

26  11  3 


9 

8 

31  17 

11 


A 

\ 


i 

1 

-i 


4 

4 


1 


j 


I 


I 


1 


1 


I 


I 


FULL  TIME  EMPLOYED  FEMALES  WHO  WILL  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTRY  ASSEMBLY  WORK 
OCCUPATION  CODE  BY  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  AND  EXPERiENCE 


Occupation 
Code 
Numbe  r 


Occupation 


313 

318 

323 

355 

361 

381 

388 


SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS  (cont*d) 
Cooks 

Kitchen  Workers 

Maids j Hotels  & Motels 

Hospital  & Morgue  Attendants 

Laundresses 

Cleaners 

Elevator  Operators 
Total 


\n 

(jO 


FARMING,  FISHERY,  FORESTRY  AND 


(413 


RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 
Ranching 
Total 


STRUCTURAL  WORK  OCCUPATION 
850  Excavating,  Grading,  Etc= 
Total 


963 

976 


MISCELLANEOUS  OCCUPATIONS 
Radio  & TV  Production 
Photography,  EtCc 
Total 


TOTAL  FEMALE 


Years  of  School  Cotnfpleted 


Years  of  Experience 

^ . Id  & In  This  Occupation 

Under  789 lg_13,_.l4^  I6  17  Over  1 2 j h ^ 6&0ver  INA 


12 

9 


3 

3 


8 24 

3 


3 18 
18 


iH  21  29  ^ 3^  139  "B 


12 

12 


2 

3 


8 

_2 

17 


18  21“  44  42  §37272  ‘'47"’'24 


8 


27 


3 

11 


9 

9 


3 

10 

18 


57  8 3^  3B  3 109  3^i^ 


12 

12 


"3 


8 

~8 


2 

9 


79  44  54  79  17  231  ~3^ 


■) 


1 ; 


t 
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PART  TIME  WORKERS 


; Of  the  1,779  part-time  workers  in  Sheridan  and  Johnson  counties,  12  percent  are 

working  males,  30  percent  are  working  females,  and  24  percent  are  females  keeping 

I house.  The  remaining  34  percent  is  made  up  of  males  going  to  school  (23  percent); 

[ 

! 

‘ females  going  to  school  (nine  percent);  and  other  males  (two  percent).  The  majority 

[ of  females  and  females  keeping  house  are  age  25  and  over.  Most  part-time  working 

I males  are  age  45  and  over,  or  under  21. 

A substantial  majority  of  part-time  working  males  and  females  and  females  keep- 
ing house  have  a high  school  education  or  less.  The  majority  of  those  having  more 
than  12  years  of  education  are  the  working  females,  fema*es  keeping  house  and  students. 

Some  of  the  principle  reasons  given  by  both  sexes  for  working  less  than  35  hours 
a week  were*,  housework,  school  or  business;  did  not  want  full  time  work;  or  full  time 
less  than  35  hours. 

A comparatively  large  number  of  students  in  Sheridan  and  Johnson  counties  in- 
dicated they  are  willing  to  accept  light  industrial  assembly  work.  Most  females  from 
age  22  through  54,  who  are  keeping  house,  indicated  interest  in  assembly  work,  as 
did  working  females  in  all  age  groups.  Working  males,  ages  l4  through  21  and  over  45, 
indicated  willingness  to  accept  assembly  work. 

Most  part-time  workers  who  indicated  interest  in  light  assembly  work  are  females 
working,  looking  for  work,  or  attending  school.  The  majority  of  this  group  has  12 
years  of  education  or  less.  The  majority  of  part-time  employed  male  persons  inter- 
ested in  light  assembly  work  are  located  in  Sheridan  and  are  engaged  in  Clerical  and 
Sales  work.  Services,  Structural  or  Miscellaneous  work.  The  greatest  concentration 
of  part-time  employed  females  interested  in  light  assembly  work  is  also  located  in 
Sheridan.  This  group  is  engaged  in  Professional,  Technical  and  Managerial  work. 
Clerical  and  Sales  work,  or  Services. 
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PART-TIME  WORKERS  RY  AGE,  SEX  AITO  PRIMY  ACTIVITY 


Age  Group 


14- 

l6- 

19- 

22- 

25- 

35- 

4^- 

55- 

T 

1 

OM 

1 

15 

l8 

21 

24 

34 

44 

64  _ 

O'vc  r 

Toto1 

Working -Male 

Sheridan 

28 

18 

9 

37 

9 

101 

Buffalo 

3 

13 

3 

3 

21 

43 

Sheridan  County 

9 

l6 

25 

9 

59 

Johnson  County 

3 

3 

9 

15 

Total 

3 

53 

18 

3 

25 

68 

48 

218 

Working-Female 

Sheridan 

9 

18 

23 

4o 

6 

{\i 

J 

64 

322 

Buffalo 

r t 

1 

7 

j* 

2P 

Y 

1 C) 

7 

' J 

J 

Sheridan  County 

8 

17 

25 

68 

y 

.i  ^7 

Johnson  County 

3 

3 

6 

Total 

12 

25 

35 

11 

76 

93 

]6i 

83 

Uh 

540 

Keeping  House-Female 

Sheridan 

9 

9 

64 

28 

46 

18 

18 

192 

Buffalo 

3 

3 

11 

3 

20 

Sheridan  County 

9 

6o 

25 

51 

42 

187 

Johnson  County 

6 

15 

6 

3 

3 

33 

Total 

9 

9 

12 

133 

68 

114 

66 

21 

432 

Going  to  School -Male 

Sheridan 

64 

156 

37 

18 

275 

Buffalo 

13 

33 

3 

49 

Shei idan  County 

25 

3^ 

50 

Johnson  County 

3 

15 

6 

24 

Total 

80 

229 

80 

18 

407 

Going  to  School-Female 

Sheridan 

28 

18 

28 

74 

Buffalo 

3 

17 

20 

Sheridan  County 

8 

34 

17 

59 

Johnson  County 

Total 

39 

69 

45 

153 

Other -Male 

Sheridan 

18 

X8 

Buffalo 

3 

Sheridan  County 

8 

8 

Johnson  County 

\ 

Total 

29 

GRAND  TOTAL  13^  385  l8?  23  227  l64  300  225  134  1,779 


I 
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PART-TIME  WORKERS  BY  EDUCATIONj  SEX  AND  PRIMARY  ACTIVITY 


Years  of  Education 


)-ll  12  13-15 


17  Ss  Over  Total 


Working-Male 

Sheridan 

Buffalo 

Sheridan  County 
Johnson  County 

Total 

Working-Female 

Sheridan 

Buffalo 

Sheridan  County 
Johnson  County 

Total 

Keeping  House-Female 
Sheridan 
Buffalo 

Sheridan  County 
Johnson  County 

Total 

Going  to  School-Male 
Sheridan 
Buffalo 

Sheridan  County 
Johnson  County 

Total 

Going  to  School-Female 
Sheridan 
Buffalo 

Sheridan  County 
Johnson  County 

Total 

Other-Male 

Sheridan 

Buffalo 

Sheridan  County 
Johnson  County 

Total 


18  28  18 
6 
8 


18  62  32 


GRAND  TOTAL 


90  248  538  433  340 


1,779 


- 56  - 
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PART-TIME  WORKERS  BY  i 

HOURS  WORKED 3 SEX  AND  PRB4ARY  ACTIVITY  1 


Hours 

ViOrked 

Working 

Male 

VJorking 

Female 

Keeping  House 
Female 

Going  To  School 
Male 

Going  To  School 
Female 

Other 

Male 

0 - 5 

12 

12 

67 

71 

29 

9 

6 - 10 

30 

66 

l40 

68 

45 

9 

11  - L5 

39 

57 

79 

04 

42 

8 

l6  - 20 

in 

174 

103 

86 

20 

3 

21  - 25 

i^5 

107 

28 

73 

9 

26  - 30 

31 

59 

15 

16 

8 

31  - 35 

20 

45 

9 

4 

35  2e  Over 



12 

_ 

Total 

218 

532 

432 

407 

153 

29 

3 


i 


I 


' 
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AGE  OF  PART-TIME  WORKERS  B3f  REASON 
FOR  WORKING  LESS  THAN  35  HOURS  A WEEK 


Age 


Reason 
Sex  and  Area 

HP" 

15 

~T^ 

18 

19- 

21 

22- 

24 

25- 

3^ 

35- 

44 

jiia- 

45- 

54 

55- 

64 

65  & 

Over 

Total 

Could  Find  Only 

Part-Time  Work 

Male  Sheridan 

9 

9 

18 

9 

45 

Buffalo 

3 

3 

Sheridan  COo 

Johnson  Co, 

Total 

9 

9 

18 

12 

if8 

Fern,  Sheridan 

18 

18 

9 

9 

28 

18 

100 

Buffalo 

7 

3 

3 

3 

16 

Sheridan  Co. 

8 

8 

8 

24 

Johnson  Co. 

3 

3 

Total 

18 

25 

12 

17 

3 

39 

21 

8 

143 

Housework,  School 

or  Business 

tfele  Sheridan 

37 

166 

46 

9 

258 

Buffalo 

13 

36 

3 

52 

Sheridan  Co. 

8 

17 

25 

Johnson  Co, 

3 

18 

6 

3 

30 

Total 

53 

228 

72 

9 

3 

365 

Fern.  Sheridan 

28 

9 

37 

18 

28 

9 

9 

138 

Buffalo 

7 

20 

7 

10 

7 

3 

54 

Sheridan  Co. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

25 

65 

Johnson  Co. 

6 

12 

6 

3 

27 

Total 

35 

37 

45 

8 

39 

58 

47 

15 

284 

Did  Not  Want  Full- 

Time  Work 

Male  Sheridan 

9 

9 

18 

18 

54 

Buffalo 

16 

16 

Sheridan  Co. 

25 

25 

Johnson  Co. 

3 

6 

9 

Total 

9 

9 

46 

4o 

104 

Fern.  Sheridan 

18 

64 

37 

46 

37 

46 

248 

Buffalo 

3 

3 

3 

3 

10 

3 

25 

Sheridan  Co. 

8 

17 

8 

8 

8 

25 

8 

82 

Johnson  Co. 

3 

3 

6 

Total 

8 

38 

8 

3 

75 

48 

74 

55 

52 

361 

- 58  - 


AGE  OF  PART-TIME  WORKERS  BY  REASON 
FOR  WORKING  LESS  THAN  35  HOURS  A WEEK 


Cent 'd. 


Age 


Reason 

14- 

19- 

22- 

25- 

35- 

55- 

65  & 

Sex  and  Area 

15 

18 

21 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

Over 

Total 

Full-time  Less 
Than  35  Hours 

Male  Sheridan 

9 

9 

Buffalo 

3 

10 

3 

rr 

{ 

23 

Sheridan  Co* 
Johnson  Co* 

8 

8 

8 

24 

Total 

12 

18 

8 

3 

8 

7 

56 

Fem*  Sheridan 

9 

18 

* 

28 

9 

64 

Buffalo 

7 

7 

7 

3 

3 

27 

Sheridan  Co* 

8 

51 

25 

51 

17 

152 

Johnson  Co* 

3 

3 

Total 

9 

8 

76 

35 

86 

29 

3 

246 

Other 

Male  Sheridan 

9 

9 

9 

9 

36 

Buffalo 
Sheridan  Co* 
Johnson  Co* 

17 

8 

8 

8 

8 

49  • 

Total 

17 

17 

9 

17 

8 

17 

85 

Fern*  Sheridan 

9 

18 

27 

Buffalo 
Sheridan  Co* 
Johnson  Co* 

8 

8 

16 

Total 

8 

17 

18 

43 

Total  All  Reasons 

Male  Sheridan 

64 

184 

55 

18 

27 

27 

27 

402 

Buffalo 

l6 

46 

3 

3 

3 

23 

94 

Sheridan  Co* 

33 

33 

16 

33 

8 

123 

Johnson  Co* 

3 

18 

6 

3 

9 

39 

Total 

83 

28l 

97 

18 

3 

43 

66 

67 

658 

Fem*  Sheridan 

37 

45 

55 

9 

109 

74 

129 

73 

46 

577 

Buffalo 

7 

23 

7 

6 

14 

23 

17 

19 

6 

122 

Sheridan  Co* 

8 

33 

24 

8 

75 

49 

109 

25 

8 

339 

Johnson  Co* 

9 

15 

9 

3 

3 

39 

Total 

52 

101 

86 

23 

207 

161 

264 

120 

63 

1,077 

- 59  “ 


% « 

PART-TIME 

* 4 

WORKERS  AND  PRIWICPLE  REASONS  FOR 
THAW  35  HOURS  A WEEKy  BY  AGE  AND 

WORKING  LESS 
SEX 

* 

I' 

Could  Find 

Housework, 

Did  Wot 

Full 

-time 

: 

Only 

School 

Want 

Less 

f 

Part- 

•time 

Illness 

Vacation 

Business 

Full-time 

Than 

35  Hr, 

Other 

Total 

A^e  Group 

M, 

F= 

M=  F, 

M,  F = 

M, 

Fo 

M, 

Fo 

M, 

F, 

Mo 

F, 

Mo 

Fo 

14-15 

9 

53 

35 

9 

8 

12 

9 

83 

52 

T 

1 

16-18 

9 

18 

228 

37 

9 

38 

18 

8 

17 

281 

101 

19-21 

25 

72 

45 

8 

8 

17 

8 

97 

86 

22-24 

12 

S 

3 

23 

25-34 

17 

9 

39 

78 

76 

9 

18 

210 

' 35-44 

3 

56 

48 

3 

35 

17 

3 

161 

5 

1 

: 

o\ 

. 45-54 

18 

39 

47 

74 

8 

86 

17 

18 

43 

264 

i 

55-64 

12 

21 

17 

15 

46 

55 

29 

8 

6b 

137 

65  & Over 

8 

9 

3 

40 

52 

3 

17 

69 

63 

j 

Total 

48 

i43 

17 

9 

365 

284 

104 

364 

49 

246 

85 

43 

660  1,097 

PART-TIME  WORKERS  AND  PRINCIPLE 
REASONS  FOR  WORKING  LESS  THAN  35  HOURS  A WEEK  BY 

PRIMARY  ACTIVITY 


Reasons 

Work- 

ing 

Male 

Work- 

ing 

Female 

Keeping 

House 

Female 

Going  to 
School 
Male 

Going  To 
School 
Female 

Other 

Nfeile 

Could  Only  Find  Part-Time  Work 

21 

108 

37 

9 

- 

- 

Own  Illness 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

On  Vacation 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Too  Busy  With  Housework,  School 
Personal  Business,  Etc. 

k6 

97 

88 

320 

102 

- 

Did  Not  Want  Full-Time  Work 

68 

205 

117 

18 

43 

20 

Full-Time  Work  Week  Under 
35  Hours 

31 

92 

146 

26 

8 

- 

Other 

43 

26 

17 

34 

- 

9 

INA 

12 

9 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

218 

540 

432 

409 

153 

29 

MAXIMUM  COMMUTING  DISTANCES  & MINIMUM  HOURLY  WACSE 
ACCEPTABLE  TO  PART-TIME  WORKERS  FOR  FL^LL  TIME 
EMPLOYMENT  BY  PRIMARY  ACTIVITY 


Up  To 

Working 

Working 

Keeping  House 

Going  To  School 

Going  To  School 

Other 

10  Mio 

Male 

Female 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

$ 1.60 

67 

169 

87 

105 

'64 

2.00 

61 

161 

78 

100 

56 

2.50 

17 

120 

57 

77 

19 

3.00  9 

Total  I5S 

81 

531 

4l 

57 

339 

158 

Up  To 
20  Mi. 


s 

1 — 1 

12 

48 

15 

49 

10 

2o00 

21 

118 

42 

47 

38 

2c  50 

56 

86 

59 

59 

47 

8 

3.00 

48 

107 

43 

36 

29 

Total 

137 

359 

159 

191 

1^ 

Up  To 

30  Mio 

$ I060 

4 

20 

2o00 

28 

3 

54 

2o50 

6 

73 

14 

40 

17 

3o00 

34 

52 

52 

67 

Total 

4o 

153 

73 

181 

52 

Up  To 

40  Mio 

0 

VO 
1 — 1 

9 

9 

2o00 

9 

2o50 

31 

12 

32 

3.00 

6 

56 

24 

3 

8 

Total 

6 

35 

8 

Up  To 

50  Mi, 

$ I060 

3 

29 

12 

2.00 

12 

2o50 

3 

12 

21 

3<^00 

4 

12 

75 

Total 

10 

53 

120 

» 62  - 


MINIMUM  STARTING  RATE  AND  MAXIMUM  COMMUTING  DISTANCE 
OF  PART  TIME  WORKERS  BY  PRIMARY  ACTIVITYj>  SEX  AND  AREA 


Max.  Commuting  Dist. 
Min.  Starting  Rate 

Up  To  10  Miles 
$1.60  an  Hr. 

2.00  an  Hr. 

2.50  an  Hr , 

3oOO  an  Hr. 

Total 

Up  To  20  Miles 
$1.60  an  Hr, 

2.00  an  Hr, 

2.50  an  Hr, 

* 3=00  an  Hr, 

On  Total 

bp  To  30  Miles 
$l,6o  an  Hr, 

2.00  an  Hr, 

2 50  an  Hr , 

3.00  an  Hr, 

Total 

Up  To  40  Miles 
$1,60  an  Hr, 

2.00  an  Hr, 

2.50  an  Hr, 

3.00  an  Hr, 

Total 

Over  40  Miles 
$1,60  an  Hr, 

2.00  an  Hr, 

2,50  an  Hr , 

3»00  an  Hr, 

Total 

Total 


Working  Male Working  Female Keeping  House 


Sheri- 

Buff- 

Sheri- 

John- 

Sheri- 

Buff- 

Sheri- 

John- 

Sheri- 

Buff- 

Sheri- 

John- 

dan 

alo 

dan  Co- 

son  C, 

Total 

dan 

alo 

dan  Co, 

son  C, Total 

dan 

alo 

dan  Co , son  C 

.Total 

Total 

hS 

10 

8 

3 

t 

67 

101 

26 

42 

169 

56 

3 

25 

3 

87 

323 

46 

7 

8 

61 

110 

IT 

34 

161 

37 

7 

34 

78 

300 

9 

8 

17 

82 

13 

25 

120 

37 

3 

17 

57 

194 

110 

I7 

24 

“3 

li 

46 

339 

10 

25 

126 

81 

531 

4 

17 

76 

"3 

4i 

253 

131 

945 

9 

3 

12 

37 

3 

8 

48 

9 

6 

15 

75 

9 

6 

6 

21 

46 

13 

59 

118 

28 

8 

6 

42 

l8l 

46 

10 

28 

7 

51 

86 

46 

4 

9 

59 

201 

37 

3 

8 

48 

46 

10 

51 

107 

18 

• 25 

43 

128 

101 

19 

8 

"9 

137 

157 

33 

169 

359 

101 

12 

159 

555 

4 

4 

4 

28 

28 

3 

3 

31 

6 

6 

55 

10 

8 

73 

8 

6 

l4 

93 

28 

28 

3 

3 

— 

3 

9 

34 

¥0 

46 

129 

3 

13 

3 52 

3 153 

37 

37 

3 

7 

17 

3 

12 

73 

138 

265 

9 

9 

9 

9 

18 

28 

3 

31 

9 

9 

4o 

9 

3 

12 

12 

3 

3 

6 

37 

10 

9 

56 

18 

6 

24 

86 

3 

3 

13 

^5 

9 

15^ 

3 

3 

3 

9 

12 

15 

3 

3 

3 

9 

12 

15 

4 

10 

4 

10 

00  loo 

3 

9 

8 

25 

53 

239 

52 

32 

24 

347 

708 

134 

347 

3 1,19a 

350 

28 

135 

36 

549 

2^088 

MINIMUM  STAKPING  RATE  AND  MAXIMUM  COMMUTING  DISTANCE 

OF  PART  TIME  WORKERS  BY  PRIMARY  ACTIVITY.*  SEX  AND  AREA  Cont'd. 


Going  To  School  Male Going  To  School  Female Other  Jfale 

Max.>  Commuting  Dist=  Sheri-  Buff-  Sheri-  John-  Sheri-  Buff-  Sheri-  John-  Sheri-  Buff-  Sheri-  John- 

Min^  Starting  Rate  dan  alo  dan  Colson  C» Total  dan  alo  dan  Colson  CoTotal  dan  alo  dan  Colson  C^Total  Total 


Up  To  10  Miles 

$1,60  an  Htc 

83 

l4 

8 

105 

37 

10 

17 

64 

169 

2=00  an  Hr, 

82 

10 

8 

100 

46 

10 

56 

156 

2,50  an  Hr. 

65 

4 

8 

77 

9 

10 

19 

96 

3o00  an  Hr, 
Total 

46 

27S 

3 

31 

8 

32 

57 

339 

101 

10 

40 

17 

19 

158 

Wf 

Up  To  20  Miles 

$1,60  an  Hr, 

37 

3 

9 

49 

9 

1 

10 

59 

2,00  an  Hr, 

28 

10 

9 

47 

18 

3 

17 

38 

85 

, 2.50  an  Hr. 

46 

10 

3 

. 59 

37 

1 

9 

47 

8 

8 

ll4 

3»00  an  Hr, 
^ Total 

28 

139 

8 

31 

191 

28 

92 

1 

'Z 

li 

Jl 

323 

Up  To  30  Miles 

$1,60  an  Hr, 

17 

3 

20 

20 

2,00  an  Hr, 

28 

17 

9 

54 

54 

2,50  an  Hr, 

28 

3 

9 

4o 

9 

8 

17 

57 

3«00  an  Hr, 

55 

3 

6 

64 

18 

17 

35 

99 

Total 

~z 

27 

TjE 

27 

25 

52 

230 

Up  To  Uo  Miles 

i 

$i,6o  an  Hr, 

\ 

i 

2,00  an  Hr, 

2,50  an  Hr, 

9 

17 

6 

32 

32 

3.00  an  Hr, 

3 

3 

. 6 

8 

8 

14 

Total 

“9 

3 

17 

9 

8 

8 

"45 

Over  4o  Miles 

$1,60  an  Hr, 

9 

3 

12 

12 

2,00  an  Hr, 

9 

3 

12 

12 

2,50  an  Hr , 

18. 

3 

21 

21 

3,00  an  Hr, 

46 

3 

17 

9 

75 

75 

Total 

82 

12 

17 

9 

120 

120 

Total 

617 

83 

100 

66 

866 

220 

46 

68 

334 

16 

16 

1,216 

AGE  OF  PART-TIME  WORKERS  WILLING  TO  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTRIAL  ASSEMBLY  WORK 

BI  PRIMARY  ACTIVITIES  AND  SEX 


Age  Groups 


Areaj  Primary 
Activities  & Sex 

ik- 

15 

16- 

18 

19- 

21 

22- 

24 

25* 

34 

35- 

44 

45- 

55- 

64 

65  & 

Over 

Total 

Working  Male 

Sheridan 

18 

9 

18 

9 

54 

Buffalo 

3 

10 

4 

17 

Sheridan  County 

8 

8 

16 

Johnson  County 

3 

3 

Total 

3 

36 

9 

4 

26 

9 

3 

90 

Work ing -Female 

Sheridan 

9 

9 

28 

9 

9 

28 

18 

110 

Buffalo 

3 

7 

4 

3 

10 

3 

13 

43 

Sheridan  County 

17 

25 

25 

8 

75 

Johnson  County 

3 

3 

Total 

9 

12 

35 

4 

32 

44 

56 

31 

8 

231 

Keeping  House-Female 

Sheridan 

9 

9 

37 

28 

83 

Buffalo 

3 

4 

3 

10 

Sheridan  County 

8 

25 

33 

Johnson  County 

3 

3 

Total 

9 

12 

49 

3 

56 

129 

Going  To  School -Male 

Sheridan 

28 

7^^ 

37 

139 

Buffalo 

7 

19 

26 

Sheridan  County 

8 

8 

16 

Johnson  County 

3 

12 

3 

18 

Total 

38 

113 

48 

199 

Going  To  School-Female 

Sheridan 

28 

18 

18 

64 

Buffalo 

7 

7 

Sheridan  County 

17 

8 

25 

Johnson  County 

- 

Total 

28 

A2 

26 

96 

Other -Male 

Sheridan  County 

8 

8 

Total 

8 

8 

(mm  TOTAL 


78  212  118  16  81  51  138  A8 


11 


753 


IW|)4  1 ^1 


PART-TIME  WORKERS  WHO  WILL  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTRY  ASSEMBLY  WORK 

BY  AGE  3 SEX  AND  PRIMARY  ACTIVITY 


Age 

Working 

For 

Male 

& Looking 
Work 
Female 

Keeping 

House 

Female 

Going  To  School 
^felle  Female 

Other 

Male 

Totaj. 

14-15 

3 

9 

38 

28 

78 

l6-l8 

36 

12 

9 

113 

42 

212 

19-21 

9 

35 

48 

26 

118 

22-24 

4 

12 

16 

25-34 

32 

49 

81 

35-44 

4 

44 

3 

51 

45-54 

26 

56 

56 

138 

55-64 

9 

31 

8 

48 

65  & Over 

_3 

8 

— — 

— M 



11 

Total 

90 

231 

129 

199 

96 

8 

753 

PART-TIME  WORKERS  WHO  WILL  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTRY  ASSEMBLY  WORK 
BY  EDUCATION,  AND  PRIMARY  ACTIVITY 


Education 

Grade 

Working  & Looking 
For  Work 
Male  Female 

Keeping 

House 

Female 

Going  To 
Male 

School 

Female 

Other 

Male 

Total 

6 

12 

8 

20 

7 

3 

3 

6 

8 

39 

60 

45 

24 

168 

9 

12 

31 

28 

71 

10 

15 

20 

10 

31 

3 

79 

11 

18 

7 

9 

54 

30 

118 

12 

15 

76 

48 

28 

9 

176 

13 

4 

11 

28 

26 

69 

l4 

18 

9 

27 

15 

8 

8 

16 

_3 

—'—INI. 

, 1 ■■ 

-■ 

12 

Total 

91 

230 

130 

199 

96 

8 

754 

HIGHEST  GRADE  COMPLETED  BY  PART-TIME  WORKERS  WILLING 
TO  ACCEFT  LIGHT  INDUSTRIAL  ASSEMBLY  WORK  BY 
PRIMARY  ACTIVITY^  AREA  AND  SEX 


Primary  Activity 
Sex  and  Area 

Highest  Grade  Completed 

i-?' 

8 

9-11 

12 

13-15 

l6 

Total 

Working 

Male  Sheridan 

28 

18 

9 

55 

Buffalo 

3 

7 

3 

4 

17 

Sheridan  County 

8 

8 

l6 

Johnson  County 

Total 

39 

33 

12 

4 

91 

Female  Sheridan 

9 

28 

18 

37 

18 

110 

Buffalo 

6 

7 

13 

14 

3 

43 

Sheridan  County 

25 

8 

25 

16 

74 

Johnson  County 

5o 

tE 

3 

Total 

15 

39 

37 

3 

230 

Keeping  House 
Female  Sheridan 

28 

9 

28 

9 

9 

83 

Buffalo 

10 

10 

Sheridan  County 

17 

17 

34 

Johnson  County 

3 

3 

Total 

45 

9 

5^ 

9 

9 

130 

Going  To  School 
Jfele  Sheridan 

18 

64 

28 

28 

138 

Buffalo 

6 

20 

26 

Sheridan  County 

17 

17 

Johnson  County 

18 

21 

Total 

3 

119 

202 

Female  Sheridan 

46 

9 

9 

64 

Buffalo 

7 

7 

Sheridan  County 
Johnson  County 

8 

17 

25 

Total 

"9 

2^ 

"96 

Other 

Male  Sheridan  County 

8 

8 

Total 

8 

Total 

26 

l68 

26l 

186 

104 

12 

757 

6T 


FART 'TIME  WORKERS,  EXCLUDING  STUDENTS,  WHO  WOULD  ACCEPT'  LIGHT  iNDUSTRY  ASSEMBLY  WORK 

BY  AGE,  EDUCATION  AND  SEX 


Grade 

Sex 


'ZILZ  ^ 7 ’ """Zi^  ib  ""ll"  ” Zi5_Z  ” ToT^al 

M~  P M F M ~ F M "'k  'm  F m"  F M F M "‘"f  M E M ” F M M F 


lU-15 


3 9 


3 9 


l6-i8 


9 9 


15  9 9 9 


45  a? 


19 '21 


9 13 


9 34 


3 8 


3 49 


45“  54 


26  46 


26  102 


>5-64 


9 18 


65  & Over 


3 8 


3 8 


8 3 


3 38  102 


12  15  12  18  jl2  16  132  3 2: 


12  98  335 


OCCfUPATIONS  OF  PART  TIME  EMPLOYED  MALE  PERSONS  AND  THOSE 
WILLING  TO  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTRY  ASSEMBLY  WORK  (ALIAW) 


Area  Total 
Occ. 


Sheridan 

Occ 


Buffalo 

Occ 


Sheridan  Co^ 
Occ. 


No, 

Occupation 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

_mAW 

Total 

PROFESSIONAL,  '^CHNICAL  8= 
MANAGERIAL  WORK 

019 

Draftsman 

3 

3 

OifO 

Agricultural  Science 

9 

9 

091 

Secondary  School  Education 

8 

8 

159 

Entertainment  8s  Recreation 

9 

9 

169 

Admin.  Specialization 

9 

9 

I8T 

Service  Industry  Managers 

3 

199 

Misc.  Prof.  Technical  Managers 
Total 

3 

. -3 

Vt 

ar 

3 

3 

3 

— 

CLERICAL  8s  SALES  WORK 

223 

Stock  Clerks 

3 

3 

26t 

Fuel  8e  Pet,  Prod.  Salesmen 

25 

25 

290 

Sales  Clerk 

9 

9 

9 

9 

291 

Peddlers 

28 

3T 

28 

3T 

.292 

o\ 

VO 

1 

Routemen 

Ototal 

21 

21 

95 

18 

55 

18 

3 

3 

3 

"5 

— 

SERVICES 

304 

Housemen  8s  Yardmen 

9 

26 

9 

18 

8 

306 

Maids 

9 

9 

311 

Waiters  8s  Waitresses 

9 

18 

9 

18 

313 

Chefs  8s  Cooks 

3 

3 

8 

8 

318 

Kitchen  Workers 

24 

2T 

9 

9 

T 

10 

341 

Golf  Course,  etc.  Attendants 

18 

18 

18 

18 

355 

Hospital,  Morgue  Attendants 

9 

9 

9 

9 

365 

Shoe  8s  Luggage  Repairmen 

3 

3 

3T2 

Guards  8s  Watchmen 

9 

9 

381 

Porters  8s  Cleaners 

11 

15 

3 

T 

8 

8 

382 

Janitors 

Total 

20 

100 

42 

1T9 

28 

llB 

'10 

3 

8 

2M- 

8 

32 

Johnson  Co, 

Occ. 


FARMING^  PISHING,  FORESTRY 
& RELATED  WORK 
Gardening  8s  Ground skeeping 
Dairy  Farming 
Livestock  Farming 
General  Farming 


Occupation 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  PART  TIME  EMPLOYED  MALE  PERSONS  AND  THOSE 
WILLING  'TO  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTRY  ASSEMBLY  WORK  (ALIAW).  (cont  M.  ) 


Area  Total 


Sheridan 


Buffalo 


Sheridan  COc 


Johnson  Co, 


Code 

No. 

Occupation 

ALIAW 

bcc. 

Total 

ALIAW 

OcCo 

_Total 

ALIAW 

Occ, 

Total 

Occ, 

ALIAW  Total 

AI.IAW 

OcCf 

Total 

429 

Misc,  Farming 
Total 

11 

ST 

15 

"1 

_2 

13 

8 

“ 3a 

'"5 

15 

PROCESSING 

Processing  of  Food  8 

Processing  of  Stone^Clay  & Glass 
Total 

MACHINE  TRADES 
Machinists 

Bus=  & Conm.  Machine  Repair  

Total 


* 709 
3760 

I 


BENCH  WORK 

Assembly  & Repair  of  Metal  Prod. 
Bench  Carpenters 
Total 


850 

859 

860 
862 
869 


STRUCTURAL  WORK 
Excavating,  Grading,  etc, 
Misc*  Dirt  Work 
Carpenters 
Plumbers 

Misc,  Construction 


899 

Misc.  Structural  Work 

4 

4 

_2 

4 

Total 

36 

53 

27 

53 

6 

"5 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORK 

915 

Service  Station  Attnd,,  Etc, 

16 

H 

18 

10 

17 

919 

Misc,  Trans,  Employees 

18 

18 

18 

18 

92c 

Packaging 

31 

28 

3 

922 

Moving  & Storage 

9 

9 

960 

Movie  Picture  Projectionists 

3 

7 

3 

T 

963 

Radio  & TV  Production 

3 

3 

3 

976 

Darkroom  Occupations 

9 

Total 

W 

121 

i5 

52 

xB 

3 

Grand  Total. 

281 

652 

190 

390 

Zfl 

93 

32  130 


i hj»  PM 


Occupation 

Code 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  PART  TIME  EMPLOYED  FEMALE  PERSONS  AND  THOSE 
_ WILLING  TO  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTRY  ASSEMBLY  WORK  (ALIAW) 

* ^ ~ ^“”™“"’”Area~*fo  t ai 


I 


1 


219 

223 

232 

233 

24o. 

249 

259 

263 

289 


Occ, 


Sherldjan  

Occ, 


Buffalo 


'Sheridan  Co 7 


Occ^ 


Occ 


'Johnson  Co. 

Occr 


No<. 

Occupation 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALJAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

__^Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

PROFESSIONAL.^  TECHNICAL  & 
MANAGERIAL  WORK 

' 

019 

Architecture  & Engineering 

9 

9 

075 

Registered  Nurses 

27 

27 

079 

Medicine  8e  Health 

9 

9 

090 

College  Education  Work 

17 

9 

8 

091 

Secondary  School  Education 

3 

3 

3 

3 

092 

Primary  School  8e  Kindergtn, 

,Bd. 

14 

3 

8 

3 

096 

Home  Economists 

9 

9 

9 

9 

099 

Occ.  in  Education 

11 

3 

8 

100 

Libreurian 

8 

8 

8 

8 

l42 

Designers 

3 

3 

152 

Occ.  in  Music 

3 

3 

163 

Sales  8e  Distribution  M^t. 

7 

7 

7 

7 

187 

Service  Industry  Mgrs. 
Total 

—2 

129 

”9 

—2 

72 

“ 

-iB 

"32 

”3 

CLERICAL  & SALES  WORK 

201 

Secr<»taries 

9 

50 

9 

37 

13 

209 

Stenographer  s 

3 

3 

3 

3 

210 

Bookkeepers 

8 

63 

37 

10 

8 

16 

211 

Cashiers 

25 

25 

9 

9 

16 

16 

213 

ADP  Equip.  Operators 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Con^juting  8n  Accounting 

Stock  Clerks 

Post  Office  Clerks 

Mail  Ceurriers 

Collectors 

Misc  0 Clerical 

Service  Salesmen 

Textile  8n  Apparel  Salesmen 

Salesmen  & Salespersons 


9 

9 

9 


9 

8 

3 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


9 

9 

9 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


8 

8 


290 

Sales  Clerks 

6 

17 

6 

17 

299 

Merchandising  Occupations 

8 

8 

Total 

"57 

248 

153 

~ 

*T3 

"24 

"55 

SERVICF*S 

301 

D6^  Workers 

51 

78 

37 

64 

6 

6 

8 

8 

307 

Nursemaids 

38 

72 

28 

37 

10 

10 

25 

i 


\ I 

J f 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  PART  TIME  EMPLOYED  FEMALE  PERSONS  AND  THOSE 
WILLING  TO  ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUS:mY  ASSEMBLY  WORK  (ALIAW) 


Area  Total 
Occ. 


Sheridan 

Occ, 


Buffalo 


Cont  * d . 

Sheridan  Co. 

Occ< 


Johnson  CO'- 
Occ, 


No, 

Occupation 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

ALIAW 

Total 

SERVICES  Cont*d, 

311 

Waiters  & Waitresses 

58 

131 

18 

64 

6 

17 

34 

50 

313 

Chefs  & Cooks 

. 6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

314 

Pry  Cooks 

■,  9 

9 

9 

9 

315 

Misc.  Cooks 

9 

9 

317 

Cook  Helpers 

9 

34 

9 

18 

16 

319 

Food  Service  Mgrs. 

9 

18 

9 

18 

323 

Maids  & Housemen 

19 

46 

9 

18 

10 

20 

8 

332 

Beauticians 

9 

17 

9 

9 

8 

361 

Latindry  Workers 

9 

21 

9 

18 

3 

379 

Protective  Service 

9 

9 

9 

9 

381 

Porters  & Cleaners 

18 

21 

18 

18 

3 

382 

Janitors 

17 

26 

9 

18 

8 

8 

Total 

497 

173 

309 

“35 

50 

123 

“3 

PROCESSING 

525 

Butcher 

8 

8 

8 

8 

526 

Cooking  & Baking  Food 

8 

8 

583 

Ironing  & Pressing 

Total 

17 

25 

9 

9 

MACHINE  TRADES 

650 

typesetters  & Composers 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Total 

3 

3 

3 

3 

BENCH  WORK 

780 

Upholstering  & Furniture  Repair 

9 

9 

785 

Tailors  & Dressmakers 

9 

9 

787 

Sewing  Metchine  Operators 

Total 

27 

27 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORK 

915 

Service  Sta,  Att,,  Etc. 

Total 

9 

9 

9 

9 

CfflAND  TOTAL 

4o4 

938 

254 

572 

54 

124 

90 

227 

6 

15 

1 


FEMALES  KEEPING  HOUSE 


Of  the  ^,899  Temales  keepinf;^  house  in  the  two-county  area^  6j. .6  peiccnt 
are  high  school  graduates  or  above.  About  70  percent  of  those  with  at  least 
a high  school  education  are  in  the  age  group  The  median  age  of  this 

group  is  ^9*9  years,  with  a median  of  11. 3 years  of  education.  Twenty-one 
percent  of  the  group  indicated  that  they  would  be  willing  to  accept  light 
industrial  assembly  work..  The  age  group  of  19-5^  includes  8I.I  percent 
of  those  females  interested  in  light  assembly  work.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
females  keeping  house,  xvho  would  accept  light  industrial  assembly  work  , have 
at  least  a high  school  education;  7 6.0  percent  are  from  the  City  of  Sheridan 
or  Sheridan  County.  Married  females  account  for  84.2  percent  of  females 
keeping  house  in  Sheridan  and  Johnson  Counties. 


- T3  - 


FEMALES  KEEPING  HOUSE 


AGE  BY  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 


Year 


Age 

0-7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

16  - i8 

19 

9 

9 

8 

3 

9 

19  - 21 

17 

19 

24 

67 

18 

9 

22  " 2k 

12 

12 

3 

70 

4l 

12 

8 

8 

25  - 34 

24 

34 

42 

35 

465 

44 

70 

17 

33 

46 

-4^ 

t 

on 

24 

51 

22 

35 

39 

377 

61 

77 

77 

66 

3. 

9 

*45-5^ 

20 

134 

63 

3k 

43 

323 

78 

61 

24 

43 

9 

1 55  - 64 

43 

191 

39 

47 

27 

254 

4i 

73 

33 

34 

65  & Over 

207 

295 

115 

131 

44 

262 

43 

12 

_9 

Total 

294 

714 

311 

329 

223 

1,829 

326 

369 

171 

249 

58 

18 

I 


FEMALES 

KEEPING  HOUSE  BY 

AGE 

Age 

*22^^25 

_ g5i3^ ■ ■ 

~~35Jg~ 

4.1"2L 

65  & Over 

Total 

Sheridan 

37 

6k 

6k 

313 

304 

340 

350 

846 

2,318 

Buffalo 

3 

T 

33  , 

95 

118 

T5 

66 

92 

hd9 

Sheridan  County 

IT 

68 

59 

288 

29T 

331 

339 

2T1 

i,6to 

Johnson  County 

r ---  - 

21 

121 

’ 

33 

422 

Total 

5T 

i^k 

ITT 

811 

840 

830 

T88 

1,242 

4,899 

H 


FEMALES  KEEPING  HOUSE  WILLING  TO  ACCEPT 
LIGHT  INDUSTRIAL  ASSEMBLY  WORK  - BY  AGE 


Age_ 

i 

i6iiS“” 

19-21 

“221^^ 

^-35 

35-44 

“45154 

55-64" 

65  & Over 

Total 

■ i 

I 

Sheridan 

18 

3T 

2T 

l40 

46 

i49 

92 

28 

53T 

i 

[i 

1 

Buffalo 

T 

10 

24 

3T 

15 

93 

Sheridan  County 

IT 

42 

IT 

59 

51 

51 

25 

IT 

2T9 

s" 

Johnson  County 

_J9. 

^5 

27 

■■ 

1 

135 

i 

1 

Total 

35 

95 

63 

268 

1T9 

242 

llT 

45 

i,o44 

i 

h 

) 

! 

I 

I 

\ 

I 

i 


FEMALES  KEEPING  HOUSE;  £Y  EDUCATION 


,1 

i 1 

! J 


I 

I 

\ 

L 

i 

? 

i 


1 

f 

i * 

I 


r 

I 

^ 

s 

s 

i 

S 

P 


Years  of  Education 


T'Oeation 

1-7 

8 

9-11 

12 

13-15 

16 

17  & Over 

Total 

Sheridan 

211 

1^02 

681^ 

1^21 

120 

1^6 

2,318 

Buffalo 

26 

3^ 

98 

190 

100 

3^ 

7 

1^89  ■ 

Sheridan.  County 

1^9 

20l^ 

288 

781 

23k 

77 

17 

1,670 

Johnson  County 

, 6 

3? 

81 

178 

, 93 

18 

6 

1^21 

Total 

292 

Til 

869 

1,833 

868 

21^9 

76 

4,898 

FEMALES  KEEPING  HOUSE  WHO  WOULD 
ACCEPT  LIGHT  INDUSTHY  ASSEMBLY 
WORK;  BY  EDUCATION 


Years  of  Education 


Location 

1-^7 

^ — 

:9-ii 

12 

13-15 

16  17  & Over  Total 

Sheridan 

28 

6k 

129 

175 

120 

18 

534 

Buffalo 

7 

30 

ll-O 

16 

93 

Sheridan  County 

8 

1^2 

67 

126 

34 

2T7 

Johnson  County 

78 

,15 

_ 

Total 

39 

122 

256 

419 

185 

18 

1,039 

i 

E 

i 

] 

1 

( 

i 

j 

] 

i 

'e 

i 


I 

I 

V 

i 

i 


Total 


' « 

[ 

1 r 

FEMALES  KEEPING  HOUSE 
AGE  BY  RELATIONSHIP  TO  HOUSEHOLD  HEAD 

r 

r 

Age 

Total 

Head  With 
Other  Relative 

Head  With  No 
Other  Relative 

Wife  of 
Head 

Other 

Relative 

1 

16-18 

57 

3 

37 

17 

19-21 

154 

128 

26 

T 

: 

22-2U 

177 

3 

165 

9 

r 

25- 3l^ 

811 

15 

785 

11 

1 

840 

33 

798 

9 

U5-5U 

82T 

42 

12 

761 

12 

55-64 

788 

45 

32 

674 

37 

65  & Over 

1,242 

172 

338 

73 

• 

Total 

4,896 

313 

382 

4,007 

194 

AGE  m MARITAL  STATUS 

1 

Age 

Total 

Married  Civilian 
Spouse  Present 

Married  Spouse 
Absent 

Widowed  or 
Divorced 

Never 

Married 

[ 

l6=l8 

57 

40 

17 

I 

19-21 

154 

137 

8 

9 

[ 

22-24 

177 

165 

12  • ■ 

c. 

\ 

4 

5 

25-34 

811 

796 

15 

[ 

35-44 

840 

820 

12 

8 

E. 

\ 

45-54 

830 

77Q 

51 

9 

55-64 

788 

710 

75 

3 

i 

f 

65  & Over 

1,242 

662 

516 

Total 

4,899 

4,100 

26 

669 

101 

t 


tf 


I 


CD 

I 


li 


FEatALKS  KEEPING  HOUSK 

AGE  B3T  HOURS  WORKED,  LOOKED  K)R  WORK,  AND  GOING  TO  LOOK  FOR  WORK 


Hours  Worked 

Looked  For  Work 

Going  To  Look  For  Work 

Interested 

In  Light 

During  Last  4 Wks^ 

During  Next  12  Itonths 

Industry  Assembly  Work 

Age 

0 

1 to 

l4 

15  to 

34 

35  & 

Over 

Yes  No 

INA 

Yes 

Prob- 

ably 

May- 

be. 

No 

Don’t 

Know 

INA 

Yes 

No 

INA 

16-18 

1>8 

9 

9 39 

9 

9 

8 

31 

9 

35 

22 

19-21 

148 

9 

139 

18 

17 

18 

12 

87 

6 

17 

92 

50 

15 

22-24 

147 

12 

9 

156 

12 

8 

9 

26 

104 

6 

12 

54 

91 

20 

25-34 

638 

107 

32 

9 

31  595 

160 

21 

45 

19 

515 

21 

168 

229 

455 

105 

35-44 

753 

20 

63 

15 

736 

115 

11 

44 

42 

. 593 

25 

136 

152 

600 

99 

45-54 

715 

72 

47 

12 

7 717 

130 

26 

9 

31 

635 

18 

135 

245 

537 

72 

55-64 

711 

32 

37 

17 

711 

86 

26 

3 

37 

597 

24 

102 

117 

630 

50 

65  & 
Over 

1,209 

19 

5 

1,215 

18 

9 

9 1,197 

18 

45 1436 

44 

I 

> 


I 

\ 


H 

^1 


Total  ^^,369  2T0  202 


53 


1^7  1^,308  548  127  128  l84  3,759  lOO  597  9663,521  405 


I 

£ 


j 

t 

r 

f 

i 

T 

t 


I - - F +'iJJ  L J 


NUMBER  OF  FRIENDS  AND  RELATIVES  BELIEVED  INTERESTED 
IN  RETURNING  TO  AREA  IF  WORK  WERE  AVAILABLE 


Relatives  Who  Would  Return 
If  Work  Were  Available 

Friends  Who  Would  Return 
If  Work  Were  Available 

AREA 

No.  of  Persons 
Answering  YES 

No.  of  Persons 
Who  Might  Return 

No,  of  Persons 
Answering  YES 

No,  of  Persons 
Who  Might  Return 

Sheridan 

901 

1,TT5 

855 

4,112 

Buffalo 

105 

213 

82 

258 

Sheridan  County 

5OD. 

1,232 

4l6 

1,31T 

Johnson  County 

220 

482 

202 

5T6 

Total 


1,T2T 


3,T02 


1,555 


6,263 


STUDENTS 


> Over  3^  percent  of  the  high  school  students  in  Sheridan  and  Johnson 

\ Counties  (excluding  Kaycee,  Clearmont,  and  Arvada  High  Schools)  indicated 

that  they  plan  to  attend  Sheridan  College  after  high  school  graduation* 
Forty-seven  percent  of  the  students  plan  to  attend  college  outside  Sheridan, 

The  students  who  plan  to  remain  in  the  two-county  area  after  graduation 
from  high  school,  hut  who  do  not  plan  to  attend  college,  represent  nearly 
10  percent  of  the  high  school  students  surveyed. 

Of  the  students  attending  Sheridan  College,  91*6  percent  plan  to  further 
their  educations.  Only  percent  plan  to  remain  in  the  survey  area  after 
leaving  Sheridan  College, 


i 


F 

! - 8o  - 


I 


9 13 

1 

1 

Ik 

39 

1^0 

T9 

55 

60 

105 

6 

6 

12 

10 

2 

12 

15 

31 

3k 

65 

52 

35 

T6 

8 

5 

13 

T 

2 

9 

l6 

k 

2 

6 

6 

5 

10 

3 

3 

1 

1 

l8 

1 

1 

Total 

"T5 

IB 

151 

"93 

I9I 

15 

15: 

29 

"i3 

“5 

10  15 

k3 

35 

T8 

53 

V3 

116 

9 

6 

15 

5 

10 

15 

l6 

35 

25 

60 

52 

:i8 

90 

l5 

13 

2T 

12 

2 

l5 

IT 

T 

1 

8 

9 

1 

10 

6 

5 

10 

5 

2 

6 

18 

1 

1 

Total 

“^5 

"31 

153 

105 

112 

21T 

"52 

_ 

"T5 

“35 

11  Ik 

1 

1 

15 

1 

1 

16 

36 

26 

62 

5l 

6T 

108 

8 

5 

12 

IT 

6 

23 

IT 

30 

20 

50 

28 

31 

59 

12 

6 

18 

10 

5 

15 

l8 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

2 

6 

19 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

T3 

T^t 

120 

“f4 

1T2 

"10 

"l5 

"31 

'■'i'5 

12  15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

l6 

1 

1 

IT 

39 

28 

6T 

55 

52 

lOT 

2 

1 

3 

9 

8 

IT 

l8 

35 

13 

58 

22 

22 

55 

15 

11 

26 

9 

5 

l5 

19 

k 

5 

S 

8 

3 

- 

~ 

,3 

Total 

8o 

H 

121 

“35 

153 

20 

IT 

37 

21 

3^ 

Grand  Total 

313 

225 

538 

350 

393 

T33 

89 

65 

153 

91 

55 

136 
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SEASONAL  EMPLOYMENT 
SHERIDAN  AND  SHERIDAN  COUN'TY 


I 

00 

u> 

I 


Jan, 

FeLs 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept-. 

Oeto 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mining 

^5 

^5 

20 

20 

20 

20 

ifO 

if2 

^5 

^5 

45 

Construction 

532 

55^^ 

5^3 

650 

826 

1^022 

1,115 

1A25 

1,000 

753 

772 

626 

Services 

309 

t 

315 

350 

375 

k3^ 

500 

517 

509 

470 

331 

320 

316 

Agriculture 

275 

275 

275 

325 

350 

U50 

if  50 

if  50 

4oo 

375 

350 

300 

Part  Time 
(Male) 

50 

50 

Uo 

30 

25 

25 

25 

10 

10 

10 

25 

40 

(Female) 

50 

50 

50 

50 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

35 

35 

BUFFALO  AND  JOHNSON  COUNTy 


Jan. 

FeL. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mining 

200 

190 

192 

149 

149 

173 

170 

167 

175 

202 

204 

183 

Construction 

T9 

75 

76 

128 

176 

185 

181 

222 

257 

249 

224 

222 

Services 

53 

56 

68 

81 

83 

137 

110 

114 

93 

61 

61 

67 

Agriculture 

160 

160 

165 

170 

175 

185 

185 

185 

170 

160 

160 

160 

Part  Time 
(Male) 

15 

15 

15 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

10 

15 

20 

(Female)  ; 

20 

20 

20 

15 

15 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

20 

r 

II 


i S 

j ■' 
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Johnson  County 


AGRICULTURE  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  SHERIDAN  AND  JOHNSON  COUNTIES. 

1961  to  1966 


WYOMING 


EMPLOYMENT 


Agriculture 

Agriculture 

Hired  Men 

Estimated  Annual 

■idan  County 

Units 

Employers 

High 

Low 

Ayerage 

Hires 

1961 

555 

300 

TOO 

200 

395 

755 

1962 

535 

290 

690 

200 

395 

755 

1963 

520 

285 

l|-00 

125 

230 

745 

196i|- 

505 

283 

515 

120 

240 

TOO 

1965 

2T5 

500 

120 

235 

675 

1966 

1^65 

2T0 

450 

115 

220 

640 

1 

1961 

250 

l4o 

300 

150 

210 

240 

CO 

1962 

230 

130 

285 

140 

210 

24o 

1963 

225 

125 

245 

TO 

160 

230 

1 

1964 

220 

123 

24o 

65 

158 

220 

1965 

200 

110 

220 

65 

150 

200 

1966 

195 

105 

185 

60 

150 

185 

I 
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Technicians  for  Florida  Industries. 

Florida  State  D®t.  of  Education,  Tallahassee.  Technical  and  Health  Occupations  Education  Section 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - Jan67  7p. 

TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS;  *lNOUSTRYj  *MANP0WER  NEEDS;  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS;  *OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEYS 

Projections  of  the  anticipated  need  for  technicians  in  major  technologies  over  the  next  12  months  were 
obtained  by  questionnaires  from  2,300  Florida  industries.  This  survey  was  a follow-up  of  a 1964  survey  and  was 
conducted  to  assist  in  planning  for  technical  education.  The  1967  survey  indicates  that  over  29,000 
technicians  are  employed  In  14  technical  fields.  This  represents  an  Inc^ase  of  over  100  percent  since  the 
1964  survey.  The  top  six  fields  by  rank  order  were;  (1)  Electronics,  (2)  Mechanical,  (3)  Civil  and 
Construction,  (4)  Drafting  and  Design,  (5)  Graphic  Arts,  and  (6)  Data  Processing.  The  number  of  technicians 
win  need  to  be  Increased  by  25  percent  during  the  next  12  months  to  meet  the  needs  for  present  vacancies, 
replacements,  and  new  positions.  The  greatest  need  appears  to  be  In  electronics,  drafting  and  design, 
mechanical,  civil  and  construction,  and  data  processing.  Other  technical  fields  with  substantial  ne^s  are; 

(1)  Aeronautical,  (2)  Air  Conditioning,  Heating  and  Refrigeration,  (3)  Chemical,  (4)  Electrical,  (5) 
Electromechanical,  (6)  Graphic  Arts,  ?7)  Industrial  Engineering,  (8)  Instrumentation,  and  (9)  Tool  and  Ole 
Design.  (HC) 
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DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Technical  and  Health  Occupations  Education  Section 


TECHNICIANS  FOR  FLORIDA  INDUSTRIES 


January,  1967 


U,£.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION 
ft  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED 
EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  PERSON  OR 
ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT  POINTS  OF 
VIEW  on  OPINIONS  stated  CO  NOT  NECES- 
SARILY REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDU- 
CATION POSITION  OR  POLICY 


State  Department  of  Education 
Floyd  T#  Christian,  Superintendent 


Division  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education 
Carl  W.  Proehl,  Assistant  Superintendent 


Technical  and  Health  Ocqupations  Education  Section 
Thomas  W#  Strickland,  Director 


TECHNICIANS  FOR  FLORIDA  INDUSTRIES 

The  successful  completion  of  the  196?  Survey  of  Technicians  For 
Florida  Industries  would  not  have  been  possible  except  for  the  fine 
cooperation  of  more  than  2300  industries  (73^  of  those  surveyed) 
whose  staff  contributed  their  time  and  efforts  in  completing  the 
questionnaire  sent  to  them  by  the  Technical  and  Health  Occupations 
Education  Section,  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult 
Education,  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 

This  survey  is  a follow-up  of  the  196^  Survey  of  Technicians  For 
Florida  Industries , but  different  in  that,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  State  Advisory  Committee  for  Technical  Education,  it  requested  in- 
formation for  a one  year,  instead  of  a three  year,  period.  The  committee 
believed  that  industry  could  make  accurate  projections  for  only  one 
year,  and  that:  an  annual  survey  would  be  of  greater  value  in  planning 
for  technical  education.  It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  future  a survey 
will  be  conducted  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  attached  report  presents  the  highlights  of  the  survey  and 
summarizes  the  number  of  technicians  employed  in  196k  and  196?  a^d 
projects  the  anticipated  need  for  technicians  in  major  technologies 
over  the  next  twelve  months. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  SURW 


1,  The  Technical  Education  Survey  of  196?  reports  over  29 » 000 
technicians  employed  in  fourteen  technical  fields. 

This  represents  an  increase  of  over  100^  during  the  last  three 
years.  Rank  order  of  the  top  six  fields  and  the  number  of  technicians 
employed  were: 


Electronics 


Mechanical 


7300 

4000 


Civil  and  Construction  3^00 


Drafting  and  Design 
Graphic  Arts 


3300 

2400 


Data  Processing 


2000 


2,  Firms  report  substantial  increases  anticipated  in  the  need  for 


technicians  during  1967* 


The  number  of  technicians  in  Florida  will  need  to  be  increased  by 
more  than  25^  to  meet  the  needs  for  present  vacsuicieSj  replacements,  and 
filling  of  new  positions  during  the  next  twelve  months.  The  greatest 


need  appears  to  be: 


Electronics 


24.00 


Drafting  suid  Design 


1500 


Ifechanical 


1100 


Civil  and  Construction  1000 


Data  Processing  900 

3,  The  survey  identifies  eleven  counties  as  having  thebhighefet  anti- 
cipated demand  for  additional  technicians. 

In  order  these  are:  Dade,  Brevard,  Hillsborough,  Pinellas,  Orange, 

Polk,  Duval,  Palm  Beach,  Broward,  Okaloosa,  and  Escambia, 
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SUMMARY  OF  SURVEY  RESULTS  BY  TECHNICAL  FIELD 


Technician 


Number 

Employed 


Number 

Employed 

Jan«^  1967 


Percent 

Increase 


Tech  ** 
Needed 

1967 


Percent 

Increase 

Anticipated 


Aeronautical 

139 

477 

CO 

-d- 

CM 

243 

A/C,  Heating,  and 

4$4 

yrf> 

Refrigeration 

' * 

171 

Chemical 

757 

l^043 

vH> 

293 

2&h 

'"Civil  and  Construction 

2,269 

3,407 

980 

2&f, 

xData  Processing 

594 

2,029 

908 

m 

'"Drafting  and  Design 

2,836 

3,371 

1,512 

Electrical 

815 

1,866 

i29iS 

389 

2\% 

Electromechanical 

1,082 

332 

30i5 

''•Electronics 

2,709 

7,322 

11C$ 

2,387 

32^ 

Graphic  Arts 

i,i46 

2,446 

iiyt> 

616 

25^ 

Industrial  Engineering 

* 

523 

* 

269 

Instrumentation 

* 

426 

196 

46* 

^Mechanical 

i,4i4 

4,065 

187^ 

1,110 

27* 

Tool  and  Die  Design 

244 

508 

109^ 

286 

?6* 

TOTAL 

12,923 

29,029 

124^ 

9,692 

33* 

* Not  surveyed  in  1964, 

**  Includes  present  vstcancies,  needed  for  replstcement , and  needed  to  fill  new  positions. 
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THE  MAJOR  TECHNICAL  FIELDS 


E' 


Aeronautical 


Aeronautical  Technology  appears  to  be  increasing  rapidly  in  Florida. 
Employment  is  up  243^  since  1964  with  an  increase  f^om  139  "to  477  tech- 
nicians employed.  This  growth  is  expected  to  continue.  Jfejor  employ- 
ment opportunities  appear  to  be  in  Brevard,  Dade,  Orange,  and  Palm  Beach 
counties. 

A/C^  Heating^  and  Refrigeration 

Air  Conditioning,  Heating,  and  Refrigeration  Technology  ranked  as 
one  of  the  smallest  areas  of  employment  among  the  technologies  survj^yed. 
The  need  was  sparsely  spread  over  a number  of  counties,  but  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  employment  appears  to  be  in  Brevard,  Broward,  Dade, 

Duval,  and  Polk  counties. 

Chemical 

The  employment  of  Chemical  technicians  increased  by  37^  since  1964 
and  is  expected  to  show  a 28^  increase  during  the  next  twelve  months. 
Counties  showing  the  greatest  need  are  Brevard,  Dade,  Duval,  Escambia, 
Hillsborough,  and  Polk. 

Civil  and  Construction 


Half  of  the  counties  in  Florida  showed  some  need  for  Civil  and 
Construction  technicians  during  1967*  Those  requiring  15  or  more  during 
the  next  twelve  months*  are:  Brevard,  Broward,  Dade,  Duval,  Hillsborough, 
Lake,  Leon,  Marion,  Orange,  Palm  Beach,  PineilAs.y,  Polk,  and  Volusia. 

Data  Processing 

Data  Processing  Technology  (Computer  Programming)  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  expanding  fields  in  the  state  with  a 24o^  gain  since  1964, 

Another  900  en^loyees  are  needed  this  year.  Major  areas  of  employment 
are  in  the  following  counties:  Brevard,  Dade,  Duval,  Hillsborough, 

Orange,  Palm  Beach,  Pinellas,  and  Polk. 

Drafting  and  Design 

Employment  of  Drafting  and  Design  technicians  is  expected  to  increase 
by  about  1500  during  1967j  if  the  supply  is  available.  This  should  bring 
the  employment  level  to  about  5000  in  the  state. 

The  greatest  need  appears  to  be  in  Bradford,  Brevard,  Broward,  Dade, 
Duval,  Hillsborough,  Indian  River,  Jferion,  Okaloosa,  Orange,  Palm  Beach, 
Pinellas,  Polk,  and  Sarasota  counties. 

Electrical 


As  expected,  this  technology  has  shown  considerable  growth  since  1964. 
At  that  time  approximately  8l5  technicians  were  employed;  this  has  increased 


a 
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to  over  1800.  A continued  demand  is  expected  in  Brevard,  Bade,  Duval, 
Orange,  Pinellas,  and  Folk  counties.  Opportunities  also  exist  in  Brad- 
ford, Hillsborough,  Marion,  and  Volusia  counties,  but  to  a lesser  degree. 

Electromechanical 

Electromechanical  technology  was  surveyed  for  the  first  time  and 
appears  to  be  a field  of  some  importance  in  Florida,  having  over  1000 
technicians  presently  employed  and  a need  for  400  anticipated.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  no  programs  to  prepare  these  individuals. 

Greatest  opportunity  for  employment  will  be  in  Bradford,  Brevard, 
Broward,  Dade,  Hillsborough,  Okaloosa,  and  Pinellas  counties. 

Electronics 


The  electronics  field  in  Florida  continues  to  need  technicians  as  new 
industries  move  to  the  state  and  existing  companies  are  undergoing  major 
expansions.  According  to  survey  projections,  about  200  job  vacancies 
will  occur  each  month. 

Major  areas  of  employment  will  be  in  the  following  counties:  Brevard, 

Broward,  Dade,  Duval,  Hillsborough,  Okaloosa,  Orange,  Palm  Beach,  Pinellas, 
Sarasota,  and  Seminole. 

Graphic  Arts 

This  technology  showed  impressive  gains  in  employment  (over  100^) 
during  the  last  three  years  and  shows  considerable  employment  increase 
for  the  future.  Most  of, this  increase  is  expected  to  take  place  in 
seven  counties  - Brevard,  Dade,  Duval,  Escambia,  Leon,  Orange,  and 
Pinellas . 

Industrial  Engineering 


Industrial  Engineering  technicians  are  being  utilized  more  by  industry 
as  evidenced  by  more  than  500  presently  employed  in  the  state,  and  a need 
for  an  additional  269  projected^  for  the  end  ;of  .1967. 

At  the  present  time  substantial  employment  opportunity  exists  in 
several  counties  - Brevard,  Broward,  Dade,  Orange,  and  Polk. 


I Instrumentation 

E 

[ Instrumentation  is  the  smallest  of  the  technologies  with  less  than  500 

I employed  in  the  industries  surveyed.  A need  for  an  additional  200,  an 

I increase  of  4^,  is  projected.  Greatest  demand  is  in  Brevard,  Broward, 

i Dade,  and  Polk  counties* 

[ 

I Mechanical 

^ In  terms  of  percent  growth,  this  technical  field  shows  a dramatic  in- 

[ crease  of  almost  200^*  A number  of  counties  will  need  additional  mech- 

l anical  technicians  during  1967*  Those  counties  which  project  30  or  more 

\ new  job  openings  during  the  next  twelve  months  are:  Bradford,  Brevard, 

^ Broward,  Dade,  Duval,  Hillsborough,  Orange,  palm  Beach,  Pinellas,  Polk, 

I-  and  Sarasota* 


I 


1 

'i 

ij 
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Tool  and  Die  Design 


Although  still  a relatively  minor  technology  in  Florida,  Tool  and 
Die  Design  has  shown  an  increase  of  109^  since  1964.  Present  indications 
are  that  it  will  continue  to  he  one  of  the  faster  growing  fields.  Employ- 
ment will  he  highest  in  five  counties  - Broward,  Dade,  Orange,  Palm  Beach, 
and  Pinellas* 
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A Guide  for  Oeveloplng  an  Agreement  between  the  School  and  the  Hospital. 

Florida  State  Dept:  of  Education,  Tallahassee.  Technical  and  Health  Occupations  Education  Section 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Florida  State  Oepartment  of  Education,  Room  271,  Knott  Building,  Tallahassee,  Flordla  3230A  (single  copies 
without  charge). 

Pub  Oate  - Sep65  6p. 

^HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EOUCATIONj  *CONTRACTSi  ^HOSPITALS*  CLINICAL  EXPERIENCE*  ^VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS*  *JUNI0R 
COLLEGES*  AGENCY  ROLE*  INTERAGENCY  COOPERATION*  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS*  GUIOELINES 

A sanple  form  for  an  agreement  between  a school  cmtrollinq  an  educational  program  in  practical  nursing  an< 
hospital  providl^  clinical  facilities  Includes  the  following  sections*  General  Provisions,  The  School's 
Responsibility,  The  Hospital's  Responsibility,  School  Policies,  Request  for  Withdrawal  of  Students, 
Oiscontlnuance  of  Agreen&it,  Renewal  of  Agreement,  and  availability  of  copies  of  the  agreement.  (JK) 
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DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  AND  ADUIT  EDUCATION 
Technical  and  Health  Occupations  Education  Section 


September  1965 
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t 
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U.S.  DMIIWNT  Of  HUIIH.  EDUCUIOO  & WEIFAOE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIDM 


THIS  DOCUNEMI  HAS  BEEN  MNODUCED  EUCTIV  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
^ BERSON  OR  ORGAMIIATIOM  0RI6IMATIM  IT.  BOIMTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OBIMIONS 

i STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILV  REBRESEHT  OFFICIAl  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

^ BOSmONORBOllCV. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

FLOXD  T,  CHRISTIAN 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

CARL  W,  HIOEHL 

Director  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education 

THOMAS  W.  STRICKLAND 

' . ■>.!-.v.’.::Asslstftnt' 'Stata-iI)irei5Jtor iH  .*  ^ 
Technical  and  Health  Occupations  Education 
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MEMORANDUM 

TO:'  The  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
The  Ohio  State  Uhlverslty 
980  Klnnear  Road 
Coluflotbusi  Ohio  kS'ZlZ 


FROMS  (person)  Thomas  W.  Strickland (Agency)  State  Department  of  Education 

(Address ) Room  271.  Knott  Building)  Tallahassee,  Florida 

DATE:  April  I 


BE:  (Author,  Title,  PubUsher,  Date)  A Guide  For  Developing  An  Agreement 

* 

Between  The  School  and  The  Hospital  - State  Department  of  Education, 


September,  196? 


Supplemeni 


Information  on  Instructional  Material 


Provide  Information  below  which  is  not  included  In  the  publication*  Mark  N/A  In 
each  blank  for  which  information  Is  not  available  or  not  applicable*  Mark  P 
when  information  is  included  in  the  publication*  See  reverse  side  for  ftu^ther 
instructions. 


ie.  Florida 

Price/Uait  nc 
“(quantity  prices)  ^ 


(1)  Source  of  Available  Copies: 
Agency  _ -n^partmenl 

Address  Pnnm  971  Tfrmt.t 

limitation  on  Available  C( 


(2)  Means  Used  to  Develop  Material: 

Develoittttent  Group  state  staff 

• Level  of  Group  Rtatf> 

Method  of  Design,  Testing,  and  Trial_ 


(3)  XrtiUzation  of  Material: 

Appropriate  School  Setting  Vocational  school,  ,iunior  college 


Type  of  Program 
Occupational  Focus 


Post  secondary 
Practical  nursinf 


• Geographic  Adaptability  not  limited 


Uses  of  Material^ 
Users  of  Material 


Development  of  agreement 
Administrators*  instructors 


(U)  Requirements  for  Using  Ifoterial: 
Teacher  Competency 
Student  Selection  Criteria 


Axxotment 


Supplemental  Media 
Necessary  ) / 

Desirable  ^ ) ^ 

Describe 


j (Check  Which) 


A OUIDE  FOR  BEVELOFXKQ 
AN  AGREEUENT 
BETWEEN 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  HOSPITAL 


I.  PAmCIPATlNG  AGENCIES; 

The  pertlcl|iatlng  agencies  In  this  agreement  are  the 


and  the 


le  of  ochoo] 


fame  of  Hospital 


n.  STATEMENT  OF  AGREEMENT; 

This  Is  a mutual  agreement  hetveen  the  administration  of  the 


and  the 


Name  of  Scnoox 


that  the  ho^tal  will  acceiit  practical  ntirse  students  from  l^e 

, for  simervlsed  learning  eimerlences  In 

liene  of  School 

the  care  of  patients  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  set  forth  In 
this  agreement* 


m.  CffiMERAL  HtOVISIOHS  OF  THE  AGREEMENT: 

t 

1*  The  education  of  the  student  hhall  he  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
training  program* 

2*  The  sOhool  shall  he  re^nslhle  for  the  education  of  the  student* 

3*  The  ho^ltal  agrees  to  share  In  the  re^onslhiUty  for  the  eduea- 
oatlon  of  the  student  through  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  Its 
nursing  staff  with  the  faculty  of  the  school  and  In  the  guidance 
. and  sipeanrlslon  of  students* 

h*  The  faculty  of  the  school  shall  he  responsible  for  selecting 

learning  esqperlences  for  the  students  with  the  assistance  and  co«* 
operation  of  hospital  nursing  personnel* 

5*  The  school  agrees  to  cooply  with  ths  established  poUdes  and 
practices  of  the  ho^ltal* 

6*  The  ho^ltal  agrees  to  accept class(es)  of  practical  nursing 

students  for  clinical  ei^rlence  annually  with  the  understanding 
. that  the  maximum  nuaiber  of  students  will  not  exceed  at  any 
time  Including  the  normal  overlapping  period* 


7*  The  ho^ltal  agrees  to  allotr  students  and  faculty,  at  their  own 
esgpense,  to  use  the  cafeteria  facilities  provided  for  personnel* 


IV.  SCHOOL'S  BESK)NSIBILm: 


1«  To  maintain  etande^s  recomm^ded  In  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Nursing  and  In  the  State  Plan  for 
Practical  Nurse  Education  of  the  State  Le^xtment  of  Education. 

Ihese  ^clude  psrovislon  for  physical  exemlnatlon|  chest  X-ray 
and  certain  Immunizations  prior  to  hospital  experience. 

2.  To  employ  qualified  registered  professional  nurse  faculty  \dio 
shall  he  responsible  for  determining  the  philosophy  and  the 
objectives  of  the  sdhool  and  developing  the  cuirlculum. 

She  faculty  shall  be  responsible  for: 

a.  Selecting  patient  assignments  In  cooperation  with 
nursing  personnel  and  supervising  students  In  their 
leai*nlng  experiences. 

b.  Planning  for  concu3:Tent  related  Instsractlon  (infonnal 
and  foimal  classroom)  as  needed  to  meet  the  objectives 
of  the  program.  This  Instsmctlcn  will  be  scheduled 
during  the  regular  sdhool  day. 

c.  Maintaining  Individual  records  of  class  and  ward  Instruc- 
tion! nursing  practice!  evaluation  of  student  competency! 
and  health. 

d.  Prepailng  a clinical  rotation  plan  for  services  to  be 
used  for  experience  and  securing  the  approval  of  the  plan 

' from  the  Director  of  Nursli  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  affiliation.  Before  any  major  changes  are  made  In 
the  plan  th^  will  be  discussed  and  applied  tsy  the 
Director  of  Nursing. 

e.  Inteipretlng  to  hospital  and  nursing  personnel  the  roles 
of  the  practical  nurse  within  the  occipatlon  of  nursing. 

V.  HOSPITAL'S  mvomiBimnx 


1.  TO'^mahe  available  to  faculty  and  students  hospital  facilities  and 
clinical  services  for  planned  learning  esperlences  in  patient  care 
Included  in  the  paractical  nursing  cu3nrlcul\mi. 

The  following  seirvices  will  be  used  for  experience; 

Service 


Medical 
Surgical 
^ Obstetrical: 

La1x>r  Room  and 
Observation  in  the 
Delivery  Room 
Post  Ihrtum 
t^Gwbom 

Pediatrics 

Other: 
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^EXCEPnON  m I4ALE  StFUDENTS: 

Hale  students  vlU  substitute  experience  In  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  by  the  following:  genltcwurlnaxy  condltlonS| 

surgex7|  orthopedlcS|  emergency  room^  cast  roonti  and 
psychiatric  nursing* 

8*  provide  classroom  and  office  space  with  adequate  lle^htlng  and 
ventilation  for  the  faculty  and  student  use*  Telephone  to  be 
conveniently  located  for  faculty  use* 

3*  To  share  and  assist  in  the  responsibility  for  the  guidance  and 
supexvlslon  cf  the  studentS|  particularly  In  such  restricted 
areas  as  nursery* 

h*  To  Include  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  In  hospital 
staff  meetings  when  policies  to  be  discussed  will  effect  or  are 
related  to  the  practical  nursing  program* 

5*  To  psrovlde  faculty  and  students  with  emergency  medical  care  In 
ease  of  Illness  or  accidents  Incurred  while  on  duty* 

6*  To  provide  each  student  with  a.  chest  X-ray  at  the  completion  of 
the  course  at  no  cost  to  the  student* 

VI.  SCaoOI*  POLICIES: 

1*  The  educational  program  shall  consist  of  no  less  than  thirty 
hours  per  week  of.  classroom  Instruction,  laboratory  practice  and 
experience  In  selected  learning  situations  In  hospitals  and  other 
health  agencies*  ^e  division  and  arrangement  of  time  to  Include 
the  theoretical  and  clinical  learning  experiences  Shall  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  faculty,  and  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  students 
for  specific  learning  experiences  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the 
program* 

If  the  faculty  decides  that  It  Is  desirable  for  students  to  have 
experiences  In  the  hours  other  than  those  of  the  regular  school  day, 
this  will  be  planned  as  a part  of  the  curriculum  during  the  last 
three  months*  This  experience  will  be  limited  to  two  we^u  and  will 
not  extend  beyond  the  evening  hour  of  9:00  p*m*  If  students  are 
assigned  for  this  experience  In  this  manner,  a faculty  member  will 
accompany  them  to  provide  supervision  and  Instruction* 

2*  ihe  vocational  school  day  Is  six  hours,  Monday  throu^  Friday* 

3*  Students  will  be  regularly  assigned  for  hospital  experience 
Monday  through  Friday. 

4*  Students  will  be  given  holidays  as  provided  for  In  the  regular 
school  calendar* 
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VII.  BEQUEST  FOR  WITO)RAWAL  OF  SOTOENT: 

The  participating  hospital  has  the  rlgjht  to  request  the  school  to 
vlthdzw  any  student  from  Its  facilities  whose  conduct  or  work  with 
patients  or  personnel  Is  nothin  the  opinion  of  the  administrator  cf 
said  hospital,  In  accordance  with  acceptable  standards  of  perfoimance* 

The  School  may  at  anytime  withdraw  a student  whose  progress,  conduct 
or  work  does  not  meet  the  standards  of  the  School  for  continuation 
In  the  program* 

Final  action  on  the  student  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  School* 

Vni.  DISCOmMUANCE  OF  AGRE£«EMT; 

If  either  peurty  to  this  agreement  wishes  to  withdraw.  It  Is  under* 
stood  that  at  least  ninety  days  shall'  be  given  by  either  participating 
agency,  provided  that  students  currently  enrolled  In  the  program  shall 
be  permitted  to  cooplete  the  course* 

IX.  MDDIFICATIOy  OF  THE  AGRBiHMENT; 

Modification  of  the  agreement  shall  be  made  by  mutual  consent  of  both 
parties.  A memorandum  noting  the  modification  shall  be  attached  to 
this  agreement  and  shall  I'.nclude  the  date,  and  signature  of  parties 
agreeing  to  It* 

X.  RENEWAL  OF  AGREEMEMT; 

This  agreement  shall  be  In  effect  for  one  year  fxtmi  the  date  of  signing* 
It  shall  thereafter  be  reviewed  and/or  revised  annually  and  for  another' 
year* 

XI*  COPIES  OF  THIS  AGREEMENT; 

Copies  of  this  agreement  shall  be  placed  on  file  and  be  available  to 
the  following: 

* 1*  The  Florida  State  Board  of  Nursing 
2*  ‘ llie  State  Department  of  Education 

3*  The  Administrator  of  the  Affiliating  Hospital 

k*  The  Director  of  Vocational  Education  and/or 
Principal  of  the  School 

^*  The  Faculty  of  the  School 

* A copy  of  a revised  contractual  agreement  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
office  of  the  Board* 

A letter  of  notification  of  review  of  the  contract  and  Its  continuance 
for  another  year  shall  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Board,  If  no  changes 
are  made  In  the  contract* 
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^OCCUPATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS,  *N0NPR0FESSI0NAL  PERSONNEL,  ^TEACHER  AIDS,  FAMILY  LIFE  EDUCATION,  FAMILY 
MANAGEMENT,  PROGRAM  GUIOES,  ^VISITING  HOMEMAKERS,  LOW  INCOME  GROUPS,  COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT,  HOMEMAKING 
EDUCATION,  mOGRAM  DEVELOPMENT,  INSTRUCTIONAL  AIDS,  QUESTIONNAIRES 

The  program  proposes  to  train  noi -professional  workers  to  help  low  income  families  raise  their  aspirations, 
develop  pride  In  homemaklna,  Itwrpve  homemaklna  skills,  have  a more  satisfying  home  and  family  life.  Improve 
family  health,  gain  knowledge  of  child  development  and  to  understand  their  community  and  Its  resoui'ces,  section 
I outlines  the  philosophy  of  the  program,  community  resources,  program  assistant  recruitment,  relationships 
and  other  program  planning  and  initiation  considerations.  Section  II  covers  selection  and  training  of  program 
assistants.  Teaching  procedures  and  aids  are  discussed  and  Illustrated  In  Section  III  with  forms, 
que$tl<Hinalres,  discussion  guides,  case  studies,  role  playing  skits,  and  a course  of  study,  s^tlon  IV,  A 
Handbook  for  Program  Assistants,  contains  Information  about  Job  responsibilities,  standards,  home  visits, 
adult  education.  Interaction  with  family  members,  motivation  and  family  record  keeping.  (FP) 
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Prepared  under  direction  of  Janalyce  Rouls,  Consultant, 

Division  of  Home  Economics,  Federal  Extension  Service.* 

Assisted  by:  Barbara  Rice,  Milwaukee  County  Home  Demonstration 

Agent,  Wisconsin  Extension  Service. 

Jeanne  Priester,  Specialist — Educational  Methods, 
Alabama  Extension  Service. 


* On  leave  from  Extension  Supervisor,  Home  Economics, 
Indiana  Extension  Service. 
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SECTION  1,  PLANNING  AND  INITIATING 
Purpose 

Glossary  of  Terms 
Audience  to  Be  Reached 


Basic  Study  of  Local  Situation 

Philosophy  of  the  Training  Program 

Initiating  a Program  for  Low-Income  Families 

Community  Resources  for  Developing  the  Program 

Recruiting  Program  Assistants 

Relationships  Between  Professional  and 
Nonprofessional 

Caution:  Check  These  Points 
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PURPOSE 


The  purpose  of  these  materials  is  to  present  ideas  for 
developing  a program  for  training  nonprofessional  workers 
to  help  low-income  families  to 

1.  raise  their  aspirations , 

2.  develop  pride  in  homemaking, 

3.  improve  homemaking  skills, 

4*  have  a more  satisfying  home  and  family  life, 

5*  improve  health  of  family  members, 

6.  gain  knowledge  to  help  children  develop, 

7.  increase  understanding  of  their  community  and 
its  resources. 


Note  to  Trainer  Agent: 

Section  4 was  written  for  program  assistants.  Each  program 
assistant  will  need  her  own  copy.  It  is  suggested  that  Section 
4 be  used  as  a basis  for  the  program  assistants'  training.  You 
will  need  to  thoroughly  discuss  the  information  in  Section  4 
with  your  program  assistants  to  make  sure  that  they  understand 
the  ^allenges,  opportunities,  and  responsibilities  offered  them 
by  their  jobs. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED 


Program  Assistant:  The  paid  or  volunteer  nonprofessional  leader  who 

works  directly  with  low-income  homemakers*  Other  titles  such  as 
program  aides  are  being  used  in  similar  programs* 

Indigenous  Program  Assistant:  The  program  assistant  who  emerges 

from  the  audience  to  be  served  and  is  assumed  to  have  rapport 
with  and  understanding  of  this  audience* 

Trainer  Agent: 

Stg>ervising  Agent: 

Program  Leader:  Titles  used  somewhat  interchangeably  for  the  pro- 

fessional  home  economist  responsible  for  training  and  super- 
vising program  assistants  and  for  developing  the  program* 

Low- Income  Audience ; Marginal  families  existing  on  very  little  money 
and  with  very  poor  living  conditions*  Within  this  audience  the 
main  target  is  families  with  children*  Families  include  those 
with  one  or  both  parents* 

Homemaker;  The  woman  or  mother  in  the  low-income  family  whom  the 
program  assistant  will  reach  through  the  program* 

Working  Visit:  A session  in  the  home  of  the  low-income  family  when 

the  program  assistant  demonstrates  and  works  with  the  homemaker 
to  improve  a homemaking  skill  of  interest  and  need*  Sometimes 
more  than  one  skill  will  be  taught  at  a session*  This  would  be 
to  reach  homemakers  not  interested  or  ready  to  attend  meetings* 

Small  Grouy  Meeting:  An  informal  unstructured  meeting  with  a demon- 

stration or  lesson  (although  it  may  not  be  called  a meeting  or 
lesson)*  A very  small  group  of  three  or  four  homemakers  would 
meet  in  homes.  Later  they  might  be  willing  to  attend  a some- 
what larger  or  more  formal  meeting* 


AUDIENCE  TO  BE  REACHED 


There  are  generally  three  broad  classifications  of  low-income  families. 
One  grottp  includes  families  with  social  characteristics  of  middle-income 
families,  whose  incomes  are  now  low.  Regular  programs  and  subject  matter 
may  frequently  be  adapted  to  fit  their  needs.  Families  might  include 
elderly  couples  on  pensions,  young  students,  widows,  or  families  with  the 
head  temporarily  unemployed. 

A second  group  includes  families  who  now  have  fairly  adequate  income  but 
need  knowledge  in  managing  it  and  in  creating  a better  way  of  living. 

Some  of  these  families  will  be  moving  up  socially  and  are  interested  in 
improving  their  living  conditions.  Many  such  families  will  be  living 
in  public  housing,  tenant  housing,  and  marginal  areas.  Some  of  these 
participate  in  small  church  or  settlement  house  activities  and  can  be 
reached  through  these  institutions. 

Another  group  of  low-income  families  is  often  found  living  in  a slum, 
with  low  living  standards,  little  education,  and  different  cultural 
values.  They  may  be  isolated  within  this  setting  without  much,  if  any, 
first-hand  exposure  to  the  opportunities  middle-class  American  families 
know.  The  ignorance  of  these  low-income  families  makes  them  easy  prey 
for  unscrupulous  businesses  and  salesmen.  They  are  often  trapped  in 
feelings  of  despair  and  defeat.  Many  of  them  do  not  realize  or  believe 
it  is  possible  to  control  their  fate  and  certainly  do  not  think  of 
education  as  a means  of  improving  their  situation.  Although  applicable 
for  all,  these  materials  were  written  especially  to  support  educational 
efforts  for  the  third  group. 

Within  the  three  above  classifications  will  be  every  age  of  homemaker, 
each  with  special  needs.  When  program  resources  are  limited,  the  most 
promise  is  in  reaching  homemakers  with  children. 

Families  Can  Be  Helped 

Home  economists  have  made  contacts  with  the  most  disadvantaged  and 
found  that  very  simple  beginnings  bring  these  rewarding  results: 

1.  Personal  cleanliness  and  clean  clothing  which  fits  can 
increase  self-respect. 

2.  Clean  and  neat  housing  helps  a family  feel  more  accepted  in 
a community  and  gives  a homemaker  self-respect. 


3.  A small  accomplishment  by  the  homemaker  frequently  inspires 
her  to  attempt  more  difficult  tasks.  Such  success  helps 
change  her  attitude  from  hopeless  to  hopeful. 

4.  The  interest  of  someone  they  trust  can  help  the  family  build 
a better  way  of  life  and  help  them  accept  responsibility. 

5.  With  greater  self-respect,  a homemaker  who  has  withdrawn 
socially  will  gradually  move  into  a group  situation. 

6.  As  physical  conditions  and  human  relations  are  improved  in 
the  home,  the  children's  school  attendance  is  more  regular. 

A disadvantaged  family  who  has  failed  often  and  been  insecure  clings 
to  what  it  knows  and  has.  A change  would  mean  a risk  of  losing  too 
much.  Education  for  this  family  must  first  reach  the  individual— to 
help  the  individual  gain  respect,  hope,  and  faith. 

Education  has  much  to  offer  at  any  social  level,  but  low-income 
families  have  not  sought  it  out.  The  underprivileged  person  is  slow 
to  enroll  in  a formal  class.  As  a reminder  of  school,  a class  suggests 
unpleasant  memories  of  failure.  A way  must  be  found  to  reach  them  and 
to  build  a bond  of  trust.  For  someone  they  trust,  they  may  try  some 
simple  thing  such  as  shortening  a child's  school  dress  or  baking  cookies. 
When  successful,  this  effort  often  brings  pride  and  satisfaction  leading 
to  another  step  if  assistance  is  still  available. 

At  first  the  low-income  homemaker  may  respond  for  the  sake  of  the  worker. 
Gradually  the  worker  can  help  the  homemaker  make  the  transfer  to  response 
for  her  own  satisfaction.  A willingness  to  change  or  improve  becomes 
possible  as  self-respect  is  built  and  pride  overcomes  fear. 

As  the  low-income  homemaker  becomes  involved  with  subject  matter  and 
"doing,"  she  finds  how  to  relate  to  others.  In  this  way  she  learns 
social  skills  and  a feeling  of  rdequacy  with  others.  As  a result,  the 
pattern  of  family  living  is  upgraded  and  living  standards  are  raised. 
Family  members  are  then  better  prepared  to  seek  jobs  and  to  attend 
school « 

What  Xs  The  Situation  In  Your  Area? 


A program  can  be  more  meaningful  when  it  is  based  on  facts.  An  informal 
survey  will  point  up  needs  of  the  families,  help  you  determine  the  scope 
of  the  problems,  and  justify  your  work  with  low-income  families. 

As  you  secure  statistics  you  will  be  making  contacts  with  agencies  and 
institutions.  By  explaining  your  interest  and  concex.  you  have  made 
an  overture  toward  a future  meeting  to  discuss  initiating  a program 
for  homemakers. 
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The  following  facts,  plus  others  you  will  think  of,  will  help  you 
identify  your  audience* 


BASIC  STUDY  OF  LOCAL  SITUATION 
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In  My  Area: 

1,  ^families  receive  welfare  assistance*  (Contact  welfare 

department  * ) 

2*  mothers  receive  Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent  Children* 

(Contact  welfare  department*) 

3*  families  have  incomes  listed  as  less  than  $3,000* 

(See  U*  S*  census*) 

(This  is  percent  of  families  in  area*) 

4*  (number  or  percent)  adults  have  less  than  5th  grade 

education*  (See  U*  S*  census*) 

5*  5»year*olds  are  enrolled  in  kindergarten  in  area* 

(See  school  superintendent*) 

(This  is  percent  of  5-year-olds*) 

6*  young  people  of  the  area  are  school  dropouts*  (See 

school  superintendent  or  principal*) 

7*  (number  or  percent)  houses  in  area  are  deteriorating 

and  dilapidated*  (See  U*  S*  Censva  of  Housing*) 

8*  families  receive  donated  foods  or  are  on  Food  Stamp 

Plan*  (Contact  local  welfare  authorities*) 

9*  persons  receive  unemployment  compensation*  (Contact 

local  U*  S*  Employment  Service*) 

10*  families  live  in  low-rent  public  housing*  (See  local 

public  housing  authority*) 

11*  fawUes  are  clients  of  Farmers  Home  Administration, 

including  those  supplying  for  assistance  under  Economic 
Opportunity  Act* 
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PHILOSOPHY  OP  THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Working  with  this  audience  will  require  certain  adaptations  in  tradi- 
tional programing.  Differences  in  reaching  low  socio-economic  and 
middle-class  families  might  be  envisioned  this  way; 


For  Middle-Class  Audience 

—Group  learning 
(May  be  impersonal) 

—Emphasis  on  subject-matter 


—Leadership  encouraged  or 
required 

—Abstract,  subtle,  indirect 
approach 


For  Low  Socio-Economic  Audience 

—Individual  and  personal  con- 
tacts (warm  and  friendly) 

—Build  confidence  (homemaker 
does  a small  task  and  succeeds) 

—Develop  pride  (homemaker 
achieves  satisfaction  by 
cleaning  house  or  improving 
personal  appearance) 

—Homemaker  learns  to  be  com- 
fortable with  and  relate  to 
others 

—Assertive,  specific,  direct 
approach 


This  program  is  based  on  the  philosophy  that: 


. Through  small  but  successful  learning  experiences  homemakers  can 
change  a self-image  of  defeat  and  failure  to  one  of  confidence. 

• The  long-range  goal  is  the  development  of  the  individual  and  her 
family.  Teaching  homemaking  skills  is  a means  of  achieving  this 
goal. 

. Some  homemakers  may  not  be  interested  in  attending  meetings. 

For  them,  teaching  will  begin  by  home  visits. 

• While  success  in  the  early  stage  of  the  program  will  be  important, 
a small  defeat  is  not  the  end. 

. The  things  taught  should  have  immediate  and  practical  fqiplication 
related  to  problems  each  family  faces. 
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* A sequence  of  home  visits  will  reveal  interests  and  needs  of  the 
homemaker^  will  provide  opportunity  to  try  and  to  practice  home- 
making  skills^  and  will  move  the  homemaker  to  participate  in  a 
group  of  two  or  three^  and^  finally^  in  a larger  group* 

* It  is  important  to  motivate  the  homemaker  to  group  experiences* 

* The  real  focus  must  be  on  education*  Donations  are  not  the  same 
as  helping  a family  learn  how  to  acquire  the  same  thing*  Service 
to  the  family  should  be  given  in  terms  of  learning  experiences* 

* Working  intensively  with  homemakers  in  this  audience  is  necessary 
for  their  personal  development* 

* Small  evidences  of  change  in  people  will  be  the  marks  of  real 
progress. 

* Too  few  professional  home  economists  are  available  to  make  more 
than  a token  effort  to  readi  the  more  than  9 million  low-income 
families. 

* Nonprofessionals  can  be  trained  as  program  assistants  to  perform 
effectively  and  can  also  learn  by  helping  others* 

* The  warmth  and  support  that  program  assistants  offer  the  home- 
maker are  important* 

* Several  agencies  can  work  together  more  effectively  than  one, 
after  responsibilities  are  defined*  The  trainer  agent  and 
program  assistants  need  to  know  resources  in  the  community  to 
which  the  trainer  agent  can  refer  families  with  special  problems* 

« The  trainer  agent  assists  the  program  assistant  in  putting 
families  that  need  help  in  touch  with  appropriate  agencies* 


INITIATING  A PROGRAM  FOR  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES 


1*  Discuss  ideas  with  own  staff  coworkers  to  gain  their  coopera- 
tion* Keep  them  informed*  Better  yet,  involve  them  in  the 
planning  sessions* 

2.  Invite  your  supervisor  to  assist— review  progress,  make 
suggestions,  meet  with  planning  group,  etc* 


f 

3.  Keep  leaders  in  established  program  informed  regularly,  and 
if  possible  draw  them  into  background  study  and  planning. 

4.  Review  "Principles  of  Social  Action,"  (Appendix,  p.  97)  and 
check  for  steps.  Some  steps  may  need  to  be  taken  twice. 

General  Recommendations 

Start  in  locality  where  you  think  it  possible  to  succeed.  Success 
breeds  success. 

I Visit  some  low*income  families.  Home  visits  are  a vital  part  of 

your  program.  They  will  in^rove  your  teaching. 

: . 7 

F w 

Allow  a reasonable  time  for  each  step.  A time  schedule  usually 
spurs  action. 

Study  experiences  from  other  such  projects.  It  can  help  you  avoid 
mistakes. 

} 

T 

Answer  questions  in  terms  of  the  objectives.  This  gives  the  best 
direction  and  also  checks  validity  of  the  goals. 

[ 

I Consider  joining  efforts  with  other  agencies  who  have  an  interest 

1 in  the  low-income  audience.  Many  agencies  working  together  can 

I be  more  effective  th?n  one  agency  working  alone. 

Send  frequent  progress  reports  to  leaders  of  cooperating  agencies 
by  telephone,  excerpts  of  reports,  case  studies  of  an  individual's 
learning,  or  invitation  to  achievement  programs,  etc.  "Feedback" 
is  essential. 

Give  credit  to  all  cooperating  agencies  for  their  specific  contri- 
butions to  the  program. 

I Don't  be  modest  in  taking  credit  for  the  educational  part.  Inter- 

I pret  the  educational  purpose  of  the  program  activities  whenever 

^ possible.  Use  your  name  and  agency  title. 

F 

I Community  Teamwork 

f- 

I If  two  or  more  agencies  wish  to  sponsor  educational  work  with  the  low- 

income  audience,  the  following  will  be  needed: 

r 

1.  A joint  study  and  review  of  the  situation  locally.  Why  a 
problem?  See  p.  6. 
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2.  Defining  ^he  audience  to  be  reached,  their  characteristics 
and  problems,  through: 

a.  Visits  to  some  homes  of  this  audience. 

b.  Listening  to  leaders  or  professionals  who  know  this 
audience. 

3.  Develop  a written  plan  with  mutual  agreement  including: 

a.  Joint  decision  on  goals.  (What  you  hope  to  accomplish.) 
b*  Joint  decision  on  where  and  how  to  work,  outlining 
realistic  timetable  and  size  of  project, 
c*  Specific  statement  of  the  responsibility  of  each  cooper- 
ating agency.  (In  writing — may  be  in  memo  or  minutes.) 
d.  Plans  for  checking  progress. 


COMMUNITY  RESOURCES  FOR  DEVELOPING  THE  PROGRAM 


Who 

Contributions 

Local  government  officials 

-Provide  ways  for  recipients  of 
donated  foods  to  get  information 
on  use  of  foods. 

-Provide  names  and  encourage  recipi- 
ents to  participate  in  series  of 
meetings  or  other  type  of  program* 

County  welfare  department 

-Legitimize  program. 

-Provide  criteria  for  establishing 
definition  of  families  in  need. 

-Exchange  training  with  social 
workers. 

-Get  audience  for  classes  or  meeting 

-help  plan  content  of  program. 

-Advise  on  stipends  families  receive. 

-Be  a resource  for  solving  special 
problems  of  families. 

Employment  agency 
(State  and  U.  S.) 

-Communicate  about  jobs  available, 
vocational  needs,  and  employment. 

Public  Housing  Authority  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
housing  projects 

-Provide  names  and  contact  with 
people  who  may  need  help. 
-Provide  facilities  for  meetings. 
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Who 

Labor  unions 


Contributions 


-Provide  audience* 

-Help  plan  program  content. 
-Accept  material  for  labor  union 
publication* 

-Provide  support  and  facilities 
for  meetings* 


! I 


School  admin i St rati on » including  -Advise  on  needs  of  people  and 
vocational  technical  education  direction  of  progrum. 

-Provide  facilities  for  meetings. 
-Provide  leaders  or  teachers* 
-Communicate  through  counsellors 
(school)  about  vocational  needs* 
-Offer  special  training  for 
available  jobs. 


Churdi  groups  and 
ministerial  association 


-Provide  criteria  for  establishing 
definition  of  families  in  need* 
-Provide  audience  and  leadership. 
-Provide  facilities  for  meetings* 
-Give  prestige  and  influence  to 
the  program* 

-Advise  about  needs. 

-Maintain  contact  with  individuals 
involved* 


Community  agencies  or  councils 
such  as  Salvation  Aruiy^  settlement 
houses » Red  Cross,  board  of  health. 
Good  Will  Industries,  Y.W.C.A., 

Boys  Clubs  and  Girls  Clubs, 

Visiting  Nurses. 

1 


Ethnic  group  leaders 

f ^ f 


-Provide  criteria  for  establishing  I 

definition  of  families  in  need.  | 

-Provide  audience.  | 

-Advise  on  program.  I 

-Provide  materials,  facilities,  | 

and  services*  i 

-Maintain  contact  with  individuals.  | 

-Offer  incentive  to  participants  \ 

in  program.  i 

j 

J 

-Legitimize  program. 

-Provide  leadership  for  establishing 
program  and  securing  audience*  ^ 

-Advise  on  program* 

-Maintain  continuing  contact  with 
individuals*  ' 
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Who 

Contributions 

Community  Action  Groups 
-Neighborhood  groups 
-Specialized,  as  merchants,  ser- 
vice clubs.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Urban  League 
-Professional  groups 

-Support  and  sponsor  audience  and 
programs . 

-Encourage  participation. 

-Provide  materials  and  facilities. 

OEO  Community  Action  Programs 

-Provide  supporting  programs  for 
youth,  health  programs,  day-care 
centers,  etc. 

City  or  county  planning  commission 
and  other  area  development  groups, 
such  as  RAD  Committee 

-Help  determine  trends. 
-Provide  references. 
-Provide  resources. 

Other  social  institutions,  such 
as  libraries,  colleges,  etc. 

-Provide  references. 

-Provide  resources. 

-Provide  technical  assistance. 

Newspapers,  radio,  television 

-Support  program  by  informing 
public. 

RECRUITING  PROGRAM  ASSISTANTS 


What  pattern  of  leadership  will  you  use?  The  answer  to  this  question 
points  out  how  and  where  to  recruit  program  assistants. 

Will  You  Use  Volunteers? 

Who  They  Are 

1.  Capable  leaders  with  homemaking 
skills,  maturity,  and  ability  to 
work  with  people. 

2.  Leaders  who  emerge  from  the 
low-income  audience. 
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tVhere  Recruited 

1.  Through  home  economics  Exten- 
sion clubs,  churdi,  and  other 
community-minded  groups. 

2.  In  classes  for  low-income  home- 
makers or  through  community  agencies. 


3.  Professionally  trained  home 
economists  not  new  employed,  or 
retired  school  teachers. 

Will  You  Employ  Program  Assistants? 

Who  They  Are 


I 

3 


3.  Through  professional  organiza- 
tions. 


Where  Reofuit^d 


1.  Women  who  need  to  work,  have 
suitable  arrangements  for  care  of 
children,  and  meet  standards  for 
the  job. 


1.  Through  welfare  agency,  settle- 
ment houses,  employment  agency, 
public  health,  urban  league.  Salva- 
tion Army,  Good  Will,  etc. 


2.  Through  recommendations  of  low- 
income  homemakers.  (The  degree  of 
publicity  of  these  job  opportunities 
may  depend  on  number  of  program 
assistants  to  be  hired.) 

Will  You  Use  Both  Volunteer  and  Paid  Assistants? 


Who  They  Are  Where  Recruited 

1.  Paid  program  assistants— to  1.  As  listed  above  for  both, 

work  individually  with  homemakers 

in  a general  way,  and  to  Interest 
homemakers  in  meetings  or  classes. 

2.  Volunteers— teach  a special 
skill 

a.  to  train  program  assistants  or 

b.  to  teach  at  classes  or  meetings 
for  homemakers. 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE  PROFESSIONAL  AND  NON  PROFESSIONAL 


How  the  professional  and  the  nonprofessional  **get  along”  together  will 
affect  both  the  program  and  the  morale  of  all.  When  workers  understand 
the  part  each  one  plays  in  attaining  a mutuail  goal,  no  one  need  feel 
threatened.  The  following  steps  are  suggested  to  Insure  this  kind  of 
team  aj)pToach: 
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1.  Clarify  the  job  of  the  program  assistant  for  yourself.... 
in  writing: 

a.  Describe  the  tasks  of  program  assistants. 

b.  List  competencies  they  need. 

c.  Define  points  at  which  the  work  of  the  program  assistants 
and  that  of  the  professional  meet. 

2.  Share  written  outline  above  with  coworkers  on  your  staff. 

3.  Discuss  with  coworkers  and  your  si^ervisor  any  adjustments 
the  position  of  the  program  assistant  will  make  in  the 
current  tasks  of  your  position  and  in  your  office. 

4*  Discuss  with  your  coworkers  the  ways  in  which  the  nonpro- 
fessionals will  be  part  of  the  "team"  and  will  need  acceptance 
and  si^port. 

Professional  people  need  to  understand  how  the  program  assistant  may  and 
does  contribute,  and  to  respect  that  contribution.  . 

The  contribution  of  the  program  assistant  is  based  on  warmth,  neighbor- 
liness, and  mutuality.  The  professional's  role  will  be  more  objective 
and  impersonal.  Both  ypects  are  needed*  The  program  assistant  will 
be  able  to  do  things  of  a more  personal  nature  with  the  homemaker  than 
a professional  worker  could  take  time  for  or  find  wise. 


The 

professional 

worker 


The 

program 

assistant 


should  the  program  assistant 

see  as 

a server  and  dispenser 
as  one  who  takes  the  "doing" 
jobs  and  releases  time  for 
professional  to  do  program 
planning,  guiding,  and 
appraisal. 

should  the  professional  worker 

see  as 

a program  leader 
as  one  with  responsibility 
for  all  aspects  of  the  edu- 
cational program,  who  sup- 
ports and  helps  program 
assistants  in  their  every- 
day activities. 
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Criticisms  Affect  Relationships 

Professional  workers  not  responsible  for  training  may  have  criticisms  of 
program  assistants  or  see  need  for  corrections.  In  most  cases  such 
criticisms  and  corrections  might  best  be  channeled  to  the  trainer  agent, 

^ who  could  build  these  into  the  training  program. 


Since  the  relationship  between  professionals  and  nonprofessionals  can  be 
damaged  if  criticisms  and  corrections  are  not  handled  thoughtfully,  the 
following  suggestions  may  be  helpful: 


1.  Make  criticism  positive— suggest  something  better— and  in 
a friendly  manner. 

2.  Compliment  before  criticizing. 

3.  Use  a technique  so  program  assistant  will  suggest  the 
criticism  or  correction  herself. 
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4.  Whenever  possible,  criticize  privately  and  not  before  others. 

5.  Make  the  criticism  on  what  was  done  and  avoid  a rejection  of 
the  person  herself. 

6.  Be  slow  in  blaming  the  program  assistant.  Perhaps  the 
training  was  faulty. 

7.  Don’t  overdo  criticism.  (A  little  goes  a long  way.) 

**Esprit  de  Corps” 

When  program  assistants  are  encouraged  to  meet  and  visit  together,  they 
t^nd  to  develop  their  own  "esprit  de  corps."  When  relationships  among 
program  assistants  are  satisfying,  the  desire  to  compete  is  lessened. 


CAUTION:  CHECK  THESE  POINTS 


The  right  kind  of  training  and  supervision  may  prevent  problems.  Here 
are  points  important  to  the  success  of  your  program.  If  you  are  alert 
to  some  of  the  trouble  spots  that  may  appear  as  your  program  develops, 
you  can  handle  them  in  the  early  stages. 
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1*  Relationship  between  the  professional  and  nonprofessional* 
a^  Inside  the  organization:  How  does  the  program  assistant 
respond  to  supervision,  consider  office  and  secretarial 
staff,  etc*?  Wl.at  is  the  nonprofessional *s  concept  of 
her  role  and  that  of  the  professional?  Clarification  of 
role  is  especially  in^ortant  when  program  assistants  are 
paid* 

b*  Outside  the  organization:  How  does  the  program  assistant 
explain  the  organization?  How  does  the  organization  ex- 
plain the  role  and  competence  of  program  assistants  to 
others? 

2*  Relationships  among  the  program  assistants* 

Are  they  anxious,  con5>etitive,  or  insecure? 

3*  Clear  definition  of  the  job* 

Do  program  assistants  clearly  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
program  and  exactly  what  they  are  to  do? 

4 * Impartiality. 

Do  some 'fmni lies  receive  such  personal  attention  or  concrete 
help  from  program  assistant  as  to  lessen  effectiveness  with 
other  families  or  cause  competition? 

5*  Being  confidential* 

Does  program  assistant  hold  each  family  situation  in  strict 
confidence? 

6*  Authority. 

WiTl  program  assistant  take  initiative?  Be  a leader?  Will 
program  assistant  b?  domineering  or  does  she  help  homemaker 
learn  to  make  decisions? 

7*  Not  being  overwhelmed* 

Do  the  problems  of  families  and  the  job  look  so  big  that  the 
small  steps  required  to  start  seem  useless?  Does  it  begin 
to  look  impossible  or  hopeless? 

8*  Guarding  against  false  optimism* 

Is  ever^hing  "fii.w**  and  "jolly**?  Does  the  program  assistant 
recognize  her  own  problems  and  those  of  the  families? 

9*  Keeping  within  her  role* 

Does  program  assistant  see  herself  as  teacher  and  neighbor, 
not  trying  to  serve  also  as  doctor,  lawyer,  minister,  banker, 
policeman,  and  psychiatrist?  Does  she  contact  trainer  agent 
about  referring  families  to  professionals  or  community  agen- 
cies for  specific  needs? 
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Can  she  refrain  from  donating  material  things?  Dees  she 
inspire  families  to  acquire  these  things  on  their  own? 

10.  Relationship  with  community. 

Does  community  hold  program  assistant  in  high  regard,  or 
tend  to  discriminate  against  her  because  of  her  job? 

Does  program  assistant  relate  to  agency  and  community  so 
much  that  she  becomes  critical  of  low*income  families? 


^ T 


SECTION  2.  SELECTING  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM  ASSIST/  ITS 
Selection  of  Program  Assistants 
Objectives  of  Training  Program  Assistants 
Guidelines  for  Training  Program  Assistants 
Methods  and  Techniques 
Reinforcing  the  Program  Assistant's  Morale 
Suggestions  for  Evaluation 
Check  Lists  for  Trainer  Agent 
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SELECTION  OF  PROGRAM  ASSISTANTS 


Consider  These  Points  When  Selecting 

Her  personal  traits.  The  program  assistant  should: 

1.  Be  trustworthy  and  responsible. 

2.  Have  a sincere  desire  to  share  knowledge  with  the  low-income 
audience. 

3.  Be  willing  to  learn  and  believe  others  can  learn. 

4.  Show  willingness  to  s^ply  skills  and  management  in  own  home. 

5.  Be  able  to  read  and  understand  materials  you  plan  to  use 
with  her  and  have  the  ability  to  keep  simple  records  and 
make  reports, 

6.  Be  receptive  to  training  and  supervision. 

7.  Be  sensitive  to  the  values  of  others  and  have  empathy  for 
people  regardless  of  their  situation. 

8.  Be  resourceful  and  improvise;  try  new  ideas. 

9.  Not  gossip  about  the  people  she  visits  in  program. 

10.  Have  reasonable  need  for  earning  money. 

11.  Reflect  healthy  mental  attitudes. 

12.  Have  personal  standards  of  life  acceptable  to  this  audience. 

13.  Have  good  health,  as  determined  by  a physical  examination. 

14.  Be  able  to  arrange  home  situation  to  devote  time  to  the  job. 

Her  social  and  communicative  skills.  The  program  assistant  should 
be  able  to: 

1.  Talk  with  people  easily. 
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2.  Focus  on  interests  of  others. 
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3*  Get  response  from  others. 

4.  Feel  at  ease  in  group  meetings. 

Her  physical  resources.  The  program  assistant  should: 

1.  Have  transportation  (car  may  be  needed  in  some  programs.) 

2.  Be  able  to  provide  space  in  her  home  for  files  and  materials 
(if  needed). 

3.  Have  access  to  a telephone. 


:V  ^ 2.  Be  able  to  provide  space  in  her  home  for  files  and  materials 

f (if  needed). 

^ 3.  Have  access  to  a telephone. 

p!.  Have  applicants  submit  a simple  written  application.  It  is  also  important 
interview  them  personally.  Usually  you  should  contact  the  references 
. listed  by  applicants.  Both  the  employer  and  the  applicant  should  sign  a 
. / . written  contract . 


Background  of  Program  Assistants 
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You  can  give  more  appropriate  training  when  you  know  the  backgromd  of 
program  assistants.  You  can  gain  an  understanding  of  their  experience 
from: 

1.  Data  as  to  age,  schooling;  family,  etc.  (Available  if  they 
submitted  application  forms.) 

2.  Visits  to  their  homes.  (Interests  and  skills  can  be  found 
this  way.) 

3.  Interest  or  experience  quiz  will  point  out  practices  they 
use  at  home.  (See  Section  3,  p.  37.) 

Visits  to  homes  of  some  program  assistants  will  help  you  plan  the  right 
kind  of  training  based  on  facts  rather  than  on  assimtptions.  Start  by 
finding  out  what  household  equipment  program  assistants  are  skilled  in 
using,  their  standards,  management  ability,  and  special  household 
interests.  There  is  no  substitute  for  a home  visit. 

One  way  to  check  how  much  program  assistartts  have  learned  is  to  set  a 
benchmark  at  the  start  of  the  training.  A simple  yet  informative  test 
of  practices  and  knowledge  may  be  formulated  and  given  twice**early  in 
the  training  and  at  the  end.  The  quiz  referred  to  in  3 above  could  be 
given  both  times.  Of  course,  the  test  should  encourage,  not  frighten, 
the  program  assistants. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAM  ASSISTANTS 


Program  assistants  to*- 

1.  Understand  the  purpose  of  program— to  assist  homemakers  in  growth  as 
individuals  through  development  of  competence  in  needed  homemaking 
skills. 

2.  Understand  how  people  learn  and  change  as  they  develop  personally. 

5.  Be  able  to  provide  suitable  learning  situations. 

4.  Acquire  basic  homemaking  and  management  skills  so  they  can  teach 
others. 

5.  Develop  empathy  as  a means  of  establishing  rapport  with  low-income 
families. 
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6.  Perform  in  a role  of  teacher  rather  than  of  giving  service  or  being 
a **lady-bountiful.** 

7*  Know  principles  of  group  participation  and  help  homemakers  relate 
to  groups  as  soon  as  possible* 

8*  Be  able  to  help  prepare  children  for  school  experiences^  and 
encourage  children  to  stay  in  school  for  continued  learning* 

9*  Be  able  to  determine  signs  of  progress  as  learning  takes  place. 

10.  Have  knowledge  of  agencies  and  community  resources  for  family 
reference  by  the  trainer  agent  when  specific  needs  arise* 

11.  Know  their  role  and  the  policies^  rules«  standards^  and  ethics  by 

which  they  are  expected  to  operate*  n 

12*  Know  what  records  to  keep  and  how  to  keep  them. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  TRAINING  PROGRAM  ASSISTANTS 


Your  role  in  this  program  will  be  to  plan«  program^  guide«  train«  and  to 
research*  This  means  the  actual  "doing**  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
program  assistants  because: 
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1«  They  are  closer  to  the  audience  involved* 

2*  Tliey  are  part  of  the  community* 

3*  They  influence  people  in  their  ovm  ways  and  by  their  own 
language* 

4*  They  are  enthusiastic  and  responsive* 

5*  They  serve  as  role  models* 

Pre-Service  Training 

How  much  time  should  you  allot  to  pre-service  training?  Training  time 
may  vary  from  3 days  to  16  weeks*  A short  pre-service  training  means 
more  intensive  on-the-job  training  and  stq)ervision*  The  length  of  the 
pre-service  training  will  depend  on: 

1*  The  background  of  the  program  assistants* 

2*  How  much  time  you  have  before  the  program  goes  into  effect* 

3*  The  nature  of  the  program*** whether  it  is  to  be  entirely 

conducted  in  group  situations  or  will  start  with  home  visits* 

More  time  will  be  needed  to  teach  nonprofessional  than  professional 
workers*  "Presenting"  ideas  and  facts  will  not  be  enough*  "Doing"  will 
be  essential'  and  will  offer  situations  in  which  principles  can  be  pointed 
out* 

Good  training  will  give  the  learner  time  to  try  new  ideas  and  skills*  A 
wise  trainer  will  use  examples  generously  in  discussion*  Stop  often  to 
listen  to  what  program  assistants  are  saying*  This  will  indicate  to  you 
how  much  they  have  understood* 

Program  assistants  should  start  their  jobs  when  psychologically  ready* 
Many  trainers  believe  a long  training  period  creates  anxiety  ^out  the 
job  and  dulls  enthusiasm*  Space  further  training  regularly  between 
periods  of  practice  on  the  job*  For  example*  the  program  assistants 
might  have  an  orientation  period  of  1 week  or  10  days  and  then  make  home 
visits*  After  this  they  would  have  a session  to  appraise  what  they 
learned*  They  would  continue  regular  sessions  in  subject  matter  and 
methods  while  working  on  the  job* 
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All  trainees  need  help  in  understanding  (3)  how  to  interest  people; 

(2)  how  people  learn;  (3)  how  to  build  helpful  relationships;  (4)  what 
to  teach;  (5)  what  community  resources  families  can  call  on;  (6)  what 
are  the  policies  and  ethics  of  the  job. 

Define  policies  or  "ground  rules"  carefully  for  program  assistants* 

These  must  be  clear  in  your  mind.  Put  them  into  writing  for  easy 
reference.  All  must  know  (1)  when  families  should  be  referred  to 
other  agencies  by  the  trainer  agent,  (2)  ethics  in  working  with  families, 
and  (3)  how  to  report  what  they  do.  If  such  policies  are  vague  and 
unwritten,  misunderstandings  will  probably  occur.  Such  clarification 
will  be  part  of  defining  the  job.  (For  suggested  policies  see  Appendix, 
p.  102) 

The  pre-service  training  will  probably  include  some  or  all  the  above. 

Plan  continuing  sessions  to  develop  each  area  as  interest  and  experience 
grow. 

Indigenous  Program  Assistants 

Training  for  volunteers  and  for  indigenous  program  assistants  would 
probably  not  start  at  the  same  pointj  Indigenous  workers  usually  need 
to  learn  specific  household  skills  with  techniques  for  showing  others. 
Volunteers  are  often  skillful  in  homemaking  tasks  and  need  only  a review 
of  skills  with  emphasis  on  what  is  practical  for  low-income  families* 

If  indigenous  program  assistants  can  practice  household  activities  under 
supervision  and  guidance,  the  experience  will  be  more  meaningful.  Demon- 
stration kitchens  or  an  assigned  apartment  in  public  housing  are  often 
used  as  laboratories. 


When  program  assistants  show  ability,  they  may  be  asked  to  "show  how" 
or  to  assist  others  in  learning.  A plan  for  trainees  to  show  or  teach 
each  other  is  a valuable  training  technique.  Combining  the  "doing"  of 
a skill  with  "how  to  teach"  and  "principles  of  learning"  could  reinforce 
all  three. 


Role  playing  makes  situations  seem  real,  interesting,  and  best  of  all, 
gives  people  a "feel"  for  themselves.  It  can  be  effective  with  the 
low-income  audience. 

Don*t  assume  that  indigenous  program  assistants  will  automatically  relate 
or  appTy  subject  matter.  Subject  matter  must  be  applied  as  taught  and 
related  to  what  was  taught  before.  Use  different  approaches,  such  as 
movies,  slides,  trips  or  tours,  assignments,  etc.  Ask  the  group  to  draw 
conclusions  and  discuss  what  they  saw. 
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or  assume  authority.  As  a professional  you  shou 
and  realize  why.  The  worker  may: 


e patient  witn  this 


1,  Have  negative  feelings  from  dealing  with  people  in  authority* 

2.  Have  been  a recipient  of  authority  rather  than  a dispenser 
of  it. 

3*  Resist  **power  structure**  because  she  feels  it  is  not  working 
for  her. 

4.  Be  limited  in  know-how. 

5.  Lack  background. 

Program  assistants  may  begin  to  take  more  initiative  when  they  believe 
the  program  is  working  for  **their  people*'  and  that  you  are  genuinely 
concerned  with  them. 

Training  should  provide  knowledge  so  that  program  assistant  will  never 
have  to  guess  how  to  act  or  what  to  do  in  taking  the  lead. 

Some  psychologists  believe  that  indigenous  workers  may  learn  to  be 
authoritative  without  being  **authoritarian**  much  more  successfully 
than  middle-class  people.  They  have  flair  for  combining  authority 
with  warmth. 

Indigenous  program  assistants  need  to  tmderstand  the  complete  picture 
of  the  low- income  audience  of  which  they  are  a pait.  Since  past 
experience  may  distoit  the  view  for  some,  the  training  will  need  to 
expose  the  true  picture.  You  may  want  to  balance  the  aspects  of  failure 
and  problems  of  the  low-income  audience  by  presenting  the  positive  view- 
point. Low-income  families  have  strengths^  such  as  their  willingness 
to  help  each  other,  their  frankness,  their  freedom  to  express  emotions, 
and  their  delight  in  family  sociability. 

The  effectiveness  of  program  assistants  will  probably  depend  more  on 
their  own  personality,  sincerity,  and  interest  in  people  than  on  their 
socio-economic  class  level. 


Small  Classes 

Experience  suggests  that  small  classes  for  training  are  more  effective 
than  large  ones,  with  12  to  15  as  a maximum  enrollment.  Each  class 
member  needs  oppoitunity  to  practice  and  paiticipate  in  all  the  learning 
experiences. 
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If  the  program  assistants  have  not  been  especially  conscious  of  punc- 
tuality, you  may  find  it  wise  to  emphasize  that  the  classes  start  and 
end  at  specific  times. 

Recognize  Achievement 

You  may  want  to  consider  training  as  a ^course.”  Such  a course  could 
involve  an  orientation  period  of  training  plus  perhaps  a month  of 
apprenticeship.  Apprenticeship  would  include  both  job  performance  and 
regular  training  sessions.  Each  program  assistant  would  meet  standards 
set  up  for  completion.  Completion  should  be  regarded  as  a real  achieve- 
ment and  honored  accordingly. 

A special  event  to  recognize  trainees  for  completing  tlie  course  will  give 
satisfaction  to  the  trainees  and  prestige  to  the  program.  Frequently 
professional  workers  are  unaware  of  the  significance  the  nonprofessional 
person  may  attach  to  a certificate  awarded  for  a training  course. 

Certificates  should  be  presented  in  the  presence  of  the  trainee's  family 
and  with  community  leaders  present,  people  who  "matter"  to  the  program 
assistant. 

Qn-Tlie-Job  Training 

When  program  assistants  start  their  woric  after  the  initial  training  period, 
they  should  meet  together  frequently  and  regularly  to  discuss  their  reac- 
tions, specific  problems,  and  approaches.  Allow  time  for  them  to  share 
experiences  and  to  learn  from  each  other.  This  discussion  is  important 
in  their  training.  It  will  need  guidance  with  principles  pointed  out 
and  definite  conclusions  drawn. 

Regular  meetings  of  program  assistants  seem  best.  At  each  meeting  include 
(1)  applied  subject-matter,  (2)  teaching  ideas,  (3)  experiences  of  program 
assistants.  Allow  time  for  all  three.  In  this  way  each  person  gains  in 
knowledge  and  satisfactions. 

At  tilths  you  may  be  tom  between  what  you  want  to  teach  and  what  the 
program  assistants  want  to  do.  Use  your  judgment  to  adapt  to  what  is 
most  meaningful  to  them.  Talk  individually  with  each  trainee.  Schedule 
conferences  regularly  to  keep  in  touch  and  to  advise  on  planning  and 
teaching.  This  helps  the  trainee  see  you  as  a helper  rather  than  as  a 
"checker  upper." 
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METHODS  AND  TECHNIQUES 


After  you  become  acquainted  with  the  low-income  audience^  select 
appropriate  methods  of  reaching  them.  Review  familiar  methods  and 
adapt  them  to  this  audience.  Teach  program  assistants  how  to  use  and 
further  adapt  them.  Consider  the  following: 

Home  Visits 


Personal  contact  is  considered  the  most  effective  means  of  “getting 
through”  to  this  audienc^  A home  visit  can  reach  homemakers  who  would 
never  come  to  a meeting.  The  first  visit  should  establish  rapport  and 
prove  the  sincerity  and  personal  concern  of  the  worker  who  calls.  Later 
home  visits  can  be  **working  sessions**  for  the  program  assistant  and  home- 
maker on  a project  of  interest  to  the  homemaker.  In  this  way*  casual 
teaching  and  learning  take  place  naturally  and  informally. 

Home  visits^  however,  should  have  a future.  A home  visit  can  (1)  reveal 
an  interest  of  the  homemaker  in  a household  skill;  (2)  show  how  the  skill 
is  performed;  (3)  teach  the  homemaker  how  to  do  it  herself.  The  confi* 
dence  she  gains  should  inspire  her  to  other  tasks.  It  should  also 
encourage  her  to  meet  with  other  women  with  mutual  interests. 

Special  Attention  to  Children,  See  Section  4,  Page  86. 

1.  Help  program  assistants  collect  or  improvise  **silent  toys**  to 
take  along  for  children  during  at-home  work  periods  with  home* 
makers . 

2.  Discuss  with  program  assistants  why  each  toy  or  play  material 
contributes  to  the  development  of  a child. 

3.  Recommend  best  ways  to  use  toys  or  play  materials**take 
different  ones  on  different  visits,  not  all  at  one  time^  etc. 

4.  Suggest  using  name  tags  for  children  to  teach  them  self-identity. 

5.  Provide  recipe  for  making  modeling  clay  at  home.  This  might  be 
demonstrated  for  program  assistants,  with  a handout  recipe  for 
them  to  share  with  homemakers. 

Meetings 

''Calling  a meeting"  sounds  commonplace  to  the  middle-class  person.  How- 
ever, the  word  "meeting"  seems  to  conjure  \jp  a different  meaning  for  many 
of  the  low-income  audience.  "Having  a lesson"  may  suggest  an  unpleasant 
classroom  experience. 
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With  this  in  mind»  the  worker  may  easily  learn  to  say«  **Why  don’t  we  get 
together  to*,***”  or,  instead  of  referring  to  a lesson,  say,  "Would  you 
like  me  to  show  you  how  to " 


The  place  chosen  for  a meeting  can  influence  attendance*  Is  the  place 
familiar  to  the  homemaker?  Doer  she  have  transportation?  Will  she  feel 
at  ease  there?  Does  she  know  the  person  having  the  meeting? 


”Know*how”  In  arranging  a meeting  is  important*  Emphasize  putting  people 
at  ease  in  a group*  First  meetings  attended  by  the  low-income  homemaker 
may  need  to  be  so  infoirmal  that  some  professional  workers  might  noc  even 
define  them  as  meetings*  They  may  be  more  like  getting  the  family  together 
than  holding  a meeting  in  the  middle-class  sense* 


As  homemakers  move  Into  the  meeting  situation,  they  have  opportunity  to 
acquire  social  skills  essential  in  personal  development  and  home  life* 
Gradually,  then,  the  same  homemaker  can  move  comfortably  to  a somewhat 
larger  or  more  formal  meeting* 


Best  results  usually  come  from  sessions  that  are  less  than  1 hour  and  are 
presented  by  a peer  or  someone  known  to  the  group* 


Participation  in  such  a "get-together"  is  crucial*  The  program  assistant 
involves  the  learners  by  asking  questions,  getting  their  comments  and 
especially  their  help  in  "doing  things*"  Always  emphasize  the  "doing" 
and  "showing," 


Care  of  Children  at  Meetings  (See  Appendix,  p*  106*] 


1*  Children  need  care  while  mothers  attend  meetings*  Club  leaders, 
4-H  girls.  Girl  Scouts,  college  classes,  church  groups,  or 
other  organizations  may  assist* 


2*  There  should  be  play  equipment  for  all  ages  of  children* 


3*  Librarians  might  train  volunteers  to  read  or  tell  stories  to 
children,  while  mothers  are  in  meetings* 


Tours 


Tours  offer  a dramatic  and  vivid  way  of  teaching*  Unless  you  are  using 
them  as  interest -getters,  they  serve  best  by  supplementing  teaching  that 
has  gone  before*  They  introduce  many  new  dimensions* 
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Poor  people  are  often  described  as  "locked  within  a certain  area." 
Frequently  they  may  not  have  ventured  far  from  their  homes.  For  this 
reason  a tour  might  be  a very  broadening  experience.  At  first  short 
trips  might  be  practical.  Sometimes  these  homemakers  or  their  children 
have  never  visited  a supermarket,  a library,  or  department  store,  etc. 

As  you  discuss  certain  subjects,  a tour  may  evolve  as  part  of  learning. 

Plan  the  tour  in  detail.  Planning  can  stimulate  all  kinds  of  interest. 

"What  shall  we  wear?"  "How  do  people  behave  at ?"  "Wliat  will  we 

see?"  Such  questions  can  be  answered  to  prepare  the  learner  and  to 
provide  knowledge  at  a teachable  time. 

Of  course,  contact  would  be  made  previously  at  the  place  to  be  visited 
so  every  opportunity  to  learn  would  be  open.  Likewise,  the  planner 
should  consider  many  ways  to  make  the  experience  pleasant  and  interesting. 

Consider  complete  safety  for  the  trip.  Tlie  planner  must  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  group.  Investigate  group  insurance.  It  is  inexpensive. 

A costly  accident  to  a poor  person  would  be  a disaster.  In  fact,  buying 
insurance  for  a few  cents  per  person  might  open  up  an  interest  in  learning 
about  money  or  business  matters. 

Leaflets 

What  better  followup  than  a leaflet  to  reinforce  what  was  taught!  For- 
tunately, readable  and  specific  leaflets  are  being  written  now  for  this 
audience . 

Be  sure  to  select  leaflets  to  fit  the  reading  level  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cific interest  of  the  homemaker.  If  none  is  available,  you  might  wri'e 
something  yourself. 

The  program  assistant  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  leaflets 
personally  with  the  homemakers.  Don't  assume  that  the  homemaker  will 
study  the  leaflet  just  because  it  is  given  to  her.  The  program  assistant 
should  go  over  the  leaflet  with  the  homemaker  and  make  it  sound  alive 
and  interesting.  She  can  point  out  a step  that  might  be  difficult,  or  a 
part  that  fits  the  homemaker's  situation.  They  can  look  at  the  pictures 
and  discuss  what  these  mean.  In  short,  a good  teacher  can  inspire  a 
learner  to  want  to  read  and  use  a leaflet. 


The  program  assistants  must  be  well  acquainted  with  any  leaflet  used. 

To  make  sure  they  are  familiar  with  it,  teach  subject  matter  to  program 
assistants  from  the  leaflet  intended  for  the  homemaker.  Respect  for 
written  materials  can  be  developed  if  program  assistants  help  families 
devise  a place  to  keep  leaflets,  recipes,  etc. 
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Letters 


Letters  used  with  this  audience  should  be  carefully  fashioned  to  fit* 
When  attached  to  a familiar  agency  or  name » the  letters  will  get  atten- 
tion. For  example.  Extension  agents  have  worked  with  local  welfare 
departments  to  include  a brief  letter  on  a timely  subject  to  be  enclosed 
with  each  welfare  check. 

Used  as  a single  method,  circular  letters  to  this  audience  ordinarily 
do  not  bring  much  response.  However,  a personal  letter  as  a meeting 
followup  has  sometimes  proved  effective. 

Flyers 


Unde r-t he -door  flyers  used  with  families  in  public  housing  brought  sub- 
stantial learning.  These  were  written  on  various  homemaking  subjects 
to  reach  homemakers  who  received  little  mail  and  who  did  not  come  to 
meetings. 

Although  the  method  may  not  be  practical  for  other  than  an  urban  housing 
situation,  it  seemed  to  work  there,  especially  for  homemakers  with  above 
fourth-grade  education. 

Visuals 


Visuals  are  a “must.**  They  should  hold  interest,  make  the  important 
points,  and  be  as  attractive^  as  possible.  For  home  visits  and  small 
meetings  sinqple  homemade  illustrations  may  be  more  effective  than 
sophisticated  styles. 

Program  assistants  need  practice  in  learning  how  to  improvise  visuals 
from  magazine  pictures,  flannel  boards,  cardboard  boxes,  or  objects. 
Program  assistants  often  show  talent  in  preparing  these  and  can  be 
taught  the  best  ways  to  use  them,  y 

Role  Playing 

Role  playing  is  an  effective  way  of  trainihg  nonprofessional  people. 
The  experience  of  **skits**  helps  prepare  program  assistants  to  meet 
real  situations  and  to  consider  what  to  say  or  how  to  act. 

The  **skits'*  should  be  planned  so  they  are  more  than  fun^  They  should 
have  a definite  content,  and  structure.  Stop  them  when  the  points  are 
made.  Draw  conclusions. 
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Further  Suggestions  on  Techniques 


Watch  exaniples.  Use  examples  generously  but  for  each  example 
ask  the  question,  "Does  this  fit  the  experience  of  the  low- 
income  homemaker?"  If  so,  it  can  be  rich  in  meaning.  This  is 
why  a good  teacher  must  be  familiar  with  the  way  learners  live 
and  must  avoid  references  that  have  meaning  for  only  middle- 
class  families. 


2.  Be  explicit.  Never  assume  the  program  assistants  or  the  low- 
income  audience  know  what  you  know.  Start  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. E)q>lain  all  the  details.  Use  many  illustrations.  Repeat 
often.  Summarize  several  times.  Have  learners  explain  what  they 
heard  or  understood.  Never  take  any  background  or  learning  for 
granted.  Go  slowly  and  be  patient  about  all  details. 

3.  Involve  learners  in  doing.  Provide  activity  for  the  learners  as 
soon  as  possible.  Talk  that  delays  "doing"  may  ruin  interest. 
Include  the  homemaker  in  the  activity.  Involvement  creates  a 
learning  opportunity  and  keeps  interest  high. 

4.  Avoid  grating  frustrations  in  learners.  The  lack  of  resources 
can  be  frustrating  unless  the  teacher  is  realistic  and  percep- 
tive»  A homemaker  can  be  upset  if  she  is  expected  to  have 
supplies  that  she  has  no  money  to  buy.  Can  the  homemaker  read 
well  enough  to  follow  written  instructions? 

5.  Help  program  assistants  plan  for  children.  In  contacts  with 
low-incSIie  families,  program  assist  ant  s^i  11  interact  frequently 
with  children.  If  planned,  opportunities  to  influence  children 
become  valuable. 

Program  assistants  will  need  to  know  a few  basic  principles  of 
child  development.  They  may  use  such  principles  in  casual  con- 
versation with  parents  and  apply  them  to  simple  ideas  for  play 
and  play  materials. 

Most  of  all  the  program  assistant  should  know  how  important  her 
relationship  is  to  each  child. 

See  "You  and  the  Children"  Section  4,  p.  86,  for  suggestions 
to  program  assistants. 

6.  Plan  for  success.  The  program  leader  and  every  program  assistant 
Should  plan  to  start  where  the  low-income  homemaker  can  succeed. 
This  audience  especially  needs  to  succeed  at  something. 
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REINFORCING  THE  PROGRAM  ASSISTANTS*  MORALE 


Helping  program  assistants  gain  satisfaction  from  their  work  is  important. 
A program  assistant  who  considers  her  work  important  and  enjoys  it  can 
perform  better,  will  be  more  apt  to  stay  on  and  thus  use  the  training 
invested  in  her. 

Program  assistants  may  be  motivated  by  these  rewards: 

1*  Pay  for  work  is  a great  motivator  for  some*  For  others,  service 
to  others  is  rewarding* 

2.  A sense  of  *’motherliness**  inherent  in  the  work-watching  others 
**grow.” 

3.  Certificates  for  their  training  and  service  given  at  achievement 
programs  or  community  gatherings* 

4*  Slides  of  their  work  shown  to  community  organizations  with  the 
assistants'  role  explained* 

S*  Pride  in  wearing  a uniform  which  their  group  has  decided  upon. 

6*  Newspaper  pictures  and  articles  about  their  work  with  homemakers 
(not  mentioning  low-income  audience  as  such)* 

7*  Having  their  advice  sought  by  agency  representatives* 

8*  A special  pin  or  symbol  awarded  to  wear  as  a badge  of  honor* 

9*  A special  party  or  picnic  on  their  own  or  for  them— or  a tour, 
such  as  a trip  to  a cultural  center  or  a place  new  to  them* 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EVALUATION 


Built  in  evaluation  is  recommended*  Plan  it  before  teaching  or  training* 

In  this  program,  evaluation  may  be  approached  in  three  ways: 

1*  Check  on  how  well  program  assistants  are  learning  as  training 
progresses. 

2.  Train  program  assistants  to  watch  for  evidences  of  their  teaching* 
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3.  Find  changes  made  by  homemakers  participating  in  the  program.... 
long-term  progress. 

Checking  Learning  of  Program  Assistants 

I j "Before**  and  "after"  questionnaires  used  with  program  assistants  will  set 

^ a benchmark  and  reveal  changes.  The  questionnaire  probably  should  eval- 

uate adoption  of  practices  as  well  as  knowledge.  For  example,  when  a 
program  assistant  has  never  before  used  powdered  milk  but  adopts  the  idea 
herself,  she  will  be  more  effective  in  teaching  this  to  others.  The 
change  in  practice  is  evidence  of  teaching  and  learning. 
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Suggestions  for  such  a questionnaire: 

1.  Plan  it  to  cover  what  will  be  taught--that  is,  to  cover  objectives. 

2.  Keep  it  direct  and  not  too  long.  (Let*s  not  frighten  the  new- 
comers.) 

3.  Use  simple  wording  and  avoid  implying  the  correct  answer.  (Also, 
no  tricky  questions.) 

4.  Pre-test  for  clarity  of  meaning. 

5.  Give  it  twice  to  some  program  assistants:  Early  in  training 

and  sometime  later. 

6.  Avoid  making  it  like  a school  test. 

7.  Check  completed  questionnaires  for  progress  of  learners. 

Training  Program  Assistants  to  Watch  for  Evidences  of  Learning 

Three  kinds  of  check-ups  by  program  assistants  are  listed  in  their  hand- 
book. See  Section  4,  p.  94.  It  tells  them  how  to  record  evidences  of 
learning  they  observe. 

They  can  keep  this  record  in  each  homemaker's  file  or  in  a daily  log,  or 
both.  At  some  time  they  will  need  to  summarize  these  records.  They  will 
probably  need  guidance  in  doing  this— certainly  an  assignment. 

Train  program  assistants  to  listen  for  verbal  clues  to  attitudes  of 
homemakers.  Simple  remarks  have  meaning.  You  can  encourage  program 
assistants  to  discuss  this  with  you  and  also  with  other  program 
assistants. 
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Long-Term  Progress 

After  6 to  8 months  or  a year  you  will  want  to  show  or  prove  some 
results* 

Evidence  of  progress  may  be  collected  by  actual  visits  to  homes,  through 
reports  of  the  program  assistants,  or  in  other  ways.  Results  may  be 
measured  by  example  or  by  numbers , or  both. 

You  might  ask  how  many  homemakers  showed  any  of  these  signs  of  progress: 

1.  Were  inspired  to  change.  (Interest  created  and  attitudes  changed.) 

2.  Increased  self-respect. 

3.  Improved  housekeeping  and  sanitation  practice. 

4.  Showed  changes  in  managing  on  a limited  income. 

5.  Improved  food  preparation  and  nutrition  of  family. 

6.  Kept  children  in  school  who  were  potential  dropouts. 

7.  Became  better  parents.  (Specify.) 

8.  Improved  family  clothing  and  its  care. 

9.  Had  a more  satisfying  family  life.  (Specify.) 

10.  Became  better  prepared  to  get  or  hold  a job. 

11.  Improved  appearance  of  their  home. 

12.  Improved  health  of  the  family. 

13.  Improved  safety  of  the  home. 

14.  Broadened  community  understanding  or  relationship. 


{ - CHECK  LISTS  FOR  TRAINER  AGENT 

i ; 

j ^ 1.  Do  you  maintain  your  role  as  an  educator  in  charge  of  purposeful 

learning? 
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2.  Have  you  established  good  relationships  with  other  agencies? 

3.  Do  you  inform  coworkers  and  program  leaders  in  your  own  agency  about 
this  program  and  get  their  help? 

4.  Can  you  relate  to  the  low-income  audience  and  feel  empathy  for  them? 

5.  Have  you  created  **leam  by  doing**  situations? 

6.  Do  you  analyze  each  training  effort  to  improve  your  approach? 

7.  Do  you  test  teaching  materials  to  see  if  they  are  realistic  for  this 
audience? 

8.  Do  you  use  the  positive  approach? 

9.  Do  you  plan  for  and  give  individual  counsel  and  support  to  program 
assistants  in  addition  to  group  training? 

10.  Can  you  enjoy  satisfactions  through  the  program  assistants  rather 
than  firsthand  experiences  with  this  audience? 

11.  Do  you  help  program  assistants  recognize  progress  by  observing 
changes  in  people— the  way  they  feel,  talk,  act*  and  dress? 

12.  Do  you  record  results  as  you  go,  so  program  evidence  can  be  summarized? 

13.  Are  you  helping  people  set  goals  they  can  realize? 

14.  Do  you  manage  to  get  information  and  reports  about  the  program  to 
all  agencies  and  organizations  involved? 

Another  way  of  appraising  yourself  is  to  determine  whether  the  following 

nine  conditions  of  learning  have  been  provided  (From  Or.  Ralph  Tyler, 

Educator) : 

1.  Motivation— People  are  motivated  by  factors  in  their  social  environment. 

We  merely  identify  and  make  use  of  this  motivation.  Such  motivation 
falls  generally  into  three  categories:  (1)  the  need  to  belong,  to  feel 

at  home  with  peers;  (2)  the  need  for  satisfaction  or  for  learning  some 
concept  or  skill;  (3)  the  need  to  understand  the  world  in  which  they 
live. 

2.  Desire  to  Change— We  have  to  capitalize  on  the  dissatisfaction  of 
people  because  it  means  they  want  to  change.  Sometimes  it  means  we 
must  help  them  bocome  dissatisfied  in  order  to  change. 


3.  Goal**In  learnings  we  must  have  goals  which  are  attainable* 

4.  Sequence" -The  learner  wants  sequence— an  ever  broader  and  deeper  view, 

5.  Satisfaction— Satisfaction  is  necessary  for  continued  effort. 


6.  Guidance— Guidance  is  necessary  in  the  tough  spots,  but  not  in  all 
spots. 

7.  Time— Time  must  be  allowed  for  practice  of  a new  behavior.  Learning 
is  not  measured  in  a minute. 

8.  Material— We  must  give  something  to  practice  on  and  watch  the  "feed 
back."  “ 

9.  £valuation--A  yardstick  is  needed  to  measure  progress.  No  yardstick- 
no  satisfaction,  and  no  continued  progress. 
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(Use  early  in  training.) 


WHAT  DO  YOU  DO? 


(Suggested  quiz  to  be  given  to  program  assistants  (1)  to  learn  their  back- 
ground and  set  a benchmark,  and  (2)  same  test  later  to  check  their  learning 
or  changes  made.) 

1.  When  you  buy  milk  for  drinking,  which  do  you  do  most  often? 

(Oieck  the  one  you  do  most) 

a.  Buy  milk  from  milkman  

b.  Buy  milk  at  the  grocery  store  

c.  Buy  milk  at  the  grocery  store  and  mix  it  with  powdered  milk 

d.  Buy  powdered  milk  and  mix  it  with  water  

2.  At  how  many  meals  each  day  do  you  drink  milk?  (Gieck  them) 

a.  Breakfast  

b.  Lunch  

c.  Dinner  

d.  Between-meal  snack  How  often  per  day?  

e.  None 


3.  Write  down  any  of  the  **Basic  Four”  food  groups  that  should  be  in 
each  day*s  meals; 


4.  Gieck  all  of  the  following  that  you  know  how  to  do: 
Bake  cookies. 

Make  vegetable  soup  (not  canned  soup). 

Make  a stew  from  left-over  meat. 

H'lake  muffins  (or  combread  or  biscuits). 

Bake  a pie. 

Make  a cake  from  a packaged  cake  mix. 

Make  a powdered  pudding  mix. 

Make  and  bake  a casserole  (dinner- in-a-dish) . 

Prepare  and  unmold  a gelatin  salad. 

Mix  powdered  milk. 

Cook  vegetables  to  save  their  food  value. 


Do  you  write  down  your  grocery  list?  (Check  one) 


a«  Usually 


b.  Never 


c«  Sometimes 


Do  you  study  grocery  ads  in  the  newspaper  before  you  buy  your 
groceries?  (Check  one) 


a.  Usually 


b.  Never 


c«  Sometimes 


7.  Do  you  write  down  the  way  you  spend  your  money  each  day?  (Check  one) 


a«  Usually 


b.  Never 


c.  Sometimes 


8.  Check  all  of  the  following  you  know  how  to  do: 

Make  a shelf  for  dishes  or  spices. 

Paint  a room. 

Paper  a wall. 

Make  a waste-paper  basket. 

Wax  a floor. 

iPatch  a window  screen, 

9,  How  often  do  you  use  bleach  when  you  do  the  washing?  (Check  one) 

a.  All  the  time 

b.  About  half  time 

c.  Never 

.0,  Where  would  you  store  supplies  that  are  poison— bug  spray,  rat  killer, 
bleaches?  (Check  one) 

a.  In  kitchen  cupboard 

b.  Bathroom  shelf 

c.  Anywhere  high  _____ 

1,  What  house  work  do  you  enjoy  most? 


12,  What  house  work  do  you  like  least? 


15.  Check  all  the  these  you  know  how  to  do: 

Thread  a sewing  machine. 

Change  the  hem  in  a dress. 

Rip  out  a broken  zipper  and  put  in  a new  one. 

Make  curtains. 

Shorten  a pair  of  men's  pants, 

take  measurements  to  buy  a dress  pattern. 

Set  an  automatic  iron  to  press  a nylon  dress. 

Put  in  a patch. 

Make  a simple  dress. 

14.  Remember  when  you  bought  your  last  coat  (or  some  other  piece  of 
clothing)?  In  how  many  different  stores  did  you  shop? 

a.  One 

b.  Two  

c.  Three  or  more 

15.  When  you  are  shopping  for  a cotton  blouse  how  important  are  the 
following?  (Write  1 by  the  most  important,  2 by  the  next, 

3 by  the  next  and  4 by  the  least  important) 

a.  Price 

b.  Style 

c.  How  well  it  is  made 

d.  Ease  of  care 

16.  Do  you  ever  buy  any  used  clothing  for  yourself  or  your  family? 
(Ctieck  one) 


a.  Yes 


b.  No 
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(Use  early  in  training,) 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PROGRAM  ASSISTANTS 
(Teaching  Outline) 


Aim: 

To  help  program  assistants  appreciate  the  importance  of  homes  and  why 
program  assistants*  work  is  important  in  helping  families  have  desirable 
home  life. 

Discussion  with  program  assistants 

A,  Ask  program  assistants  to  name  where  people  learn,  (List  on  blackboard) 

-They  will  mention  school,  work,  play,  Sunday  school,  friends,  etc* 
(Include  home,  parents,  family) 

-Draw  star  or  circle  around  home,  parents , or  fami ly. 

B,  Ask  program  assistants  to  mention  the  things  or  kinds  of  things  people 
learn  at  home,  in  a family,  or  from  parents. 

-They  may  say:  courtesy,  honesty,  cleanliness,  what  mother  does, 

what  father  does,  to  cook,  how  to  get  along  together,  etc* 

-Make  the  list  inclusive*  Group  qualities  together,  such  as  skills, 
appreciations,  etc* 

C.  Discuss  where  else  people  could  learn  these  things  if  no  homes 
existed,  or  if  a home  fails.  What  would  be  the  result? 

D.  Draw  conclusions: 

1.  A good  home  is  very  important  for  every  child  to  learn  important 
things. 

2.  Some  things  can  be  learned  only  from  parents  or  in  a home  setting* 

3.  Good  homes  are  important  to  our  Nation  (society)* 

4*  Some  homes  (or  homemakers)  need  assistance  and  knowledge  to 
provide  a more  desirable  setting  for  their  family  living* 

5.  For  this  reason  the  program  assistant  can  do  very  worthwhile  work. 
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VALUES 

(Discussion  Guide) 


Teaching  about  values  is  important.  Here  are  four  exercises  for  discussion* 
Drawing  conclusions  will  help  clarify  how  values  fit  into  the  program 
assistant's  job* 


A.  It's  fun  to  talk  about  values  because  the  answers  vary. 

For  example,  try  these  "for  size**: 

1.  If  you  had  some  "free"  time,  which  of  these  would  you  do: 

Read  a magazine? 

Go  to  an  amusement  park? 

Mop  your  kitchen  floor? 

Or 


2*  If  you  won  a contest  prize  of  $500,  would  you: 

Save  it?  Spend  it  for  a trip? 

Invest  it?  Buy  gifts  for  your  children? 

Spend  it  for  clothes?  Or 


Notice  that— > 

Your  answer  may  be  different  from  answers  of  others* 

What  everyone  answers  depends  on  what  seems  important  to  that  person 
at  this  time* 

We  are  talking  about  VALUES  -what  we  put  first,  or  choose  as  being 
important* 

B*  Program  assistants  may  discuss  the  following  situation  and  point  out 
how  people's  choices  show  us  their  values; 

A woman  has  just  enough  time  to  dress  and  go  to  a meeting*  Suddenly 
she  sees  that  her  shoes  need  shining*  If  she  stops  to  shine  her 
shoes,  she  will  be  late  for  the  meeting* 

1.  If  she  shines  her  shoes:  What  value  does  she  show  us? 

2*  If  she  does  not  shine  her  shoes:  What  value  does  she  show? 
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Examples  of  values*  (Ask  program  assistants  to  give  examples  and 
discuss.) 

1.  If  a homemaker  placed  a high  value  on  cleanliness,  name  some 

things  she  would  insist  on  doing  in  her  home: 

(Exan^les:  wash  her  hands  before  cooking;  keep  the  floor  swept; 
use  hot  water  for  washing  dishes;  have  screen  at  the  windows.) 

2.  If  a homemaker  places  a high  value  on  order  in  her  house,  name 

some  things  she  would  insist  be  done  in  her  home:  

(Examples:  hang  up  clothes,  keep  kitchen  table  cleared,  pick  up 

paper,  use  a trash  can.) 

3.  If  a homemaker  placed  a high  value  on  safety,  name  some  things 

she  might  do  in  her  home:  


A group  activity  about  family  values; 


1.  Trainer  agent  can  find  magazine  pictures  to  represent  the  sets 
of  values  listed  later. 


2.  Prepare  pictures  for  use  on  flannel  board  or  a set  for  each  two 
program  assistants. 

3.  Give  each  program  assistant  a written  list  of  values.  (Use  two 
different  sets  for  variety.) 


4.  Ask  each  person  or  pair  of  program  assistants  to  match  the  values 
with  the  pictures  and  rank  in  order  of  importance  as  she  sees  it. 

5.  Discuss  how  and  why  they  ranked  the  values  as  they  did. 


Set  A— Pictures 


Set  A— Values  (List) 


Car 

Bill  or  receipt 

Young  person  with  books 

House 

Food  or  meal 


Owning  a home 
Three  good  meals  a day 
No  debts  (keeping  bills  paid) 
Keeping  the  children  in  school 
Having  a good  car 


(Find  in  magazines) 
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Set  B-*Pictures 

Mattress  or  bed 

Dishes  or  pans 

Glass  or  pitcher  of  milk 

Shelves 

Window  with  curtains 


Set  B**Values  (List) 

Milk  for  health 
Equipment  for  cooking 
A place  to  put  things 
Pretty  windows 
Sleep  and  rest 
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Conclusions 


Our  values  show  in  our  homes* 

YOU  will  show  the  homemaker  some  new  values* 
The  homemaker  may  trust  you  enough 
and 

Find  these  values  satisfying  enough  to 
adopt  them  too!! 
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THE  HIERARCHY  OF  HUMAN  NEEDS^ 

(Suggestions  for  Teaching) 

Aim: 

I 

j Program  assistants  to  understand  their  part  in  helping  homemakers 

I reach  the  different  levels  of  satisfaction  as  they  arrive  at  each 

j stage  of  development. 

I 

: 1,  The  trainer  agent  will  explain  and  interpret  in  simple  words 

The  Hierarchy  of  Human  Needs,  (p.  45) 

j Use  visuals. 

t 

J 

2,  Hold  discussion  with  program  assistants  to  make  sure  they 

i understand  how  it  ^plies  to  everyone  and  especially  to  the 

homemakers  they  work  with, 

3.  Assign  each  program  assistant  to: 

a.  Think  of  a homemaker  who  cooperates, 
j b.  Point  out  what  kind  of  needs  the  homemaker  has  had 

I satisfied. 

I c.  Decide  what  needs  the  homemaker  has  now  and  how  these 

I can  be  fulfilled.  Use  Need  Chart,  p,  46. 

i 

■ 4.  Discuss  above  assignment  in  individual  conferences  with 

1 progi^am  assist aii Is  if  possible. 


^A,  H,  Mas low.  Motivation  and  Personality 


J.  s ■ 


The  diagram  pictures  a sequential  analysis  of  liuman  needs  with  each  set  of 
needs  dependent  on  fulfillment  of  the  set  below  it.  These  apply  to  all  of 
us  and  can  help  us  understand  how  homemakers  respond.  You  can  use  the 
diagram  to  explain  hierarchy  of  needs  to  the  program  assistants.  (Also 
see  work  sheet  for  program  assistants,  p,  46.) 
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/ Esteem  \ 

/ Love  \ 

/ and  \ 

/ Belongingness  \ 

/ Security  Needs  \ 

l_ Physical  Needs ^ 

1*  First  needs  are  physical.  A family  that  is  ill  or  hungry  cannot  move, 
do,  act,  or  learn  until  this  need  is  taken  care  of. 

2*  Security  needs  demand  attention  next.  Knowing  one  is  safe  within  a 
pattern  of  life  is  important.  A homemaker  has  a need  to  know  what 
may  happen  to  her  or  her  family  if  she  participates  in  the  program. 
Will  this  action  cut  off  her  welfare  check,  threaten  her  husband’s 
work,  etc*?  She  needs  to  know  what  to  expect  and  to  feel  safe. 

3*  A desire  to  be  liked  then  becomes  a third  need.  At  this  point  the 
homemaker  will  do  many  things  if  someone  cares.  Being  praised  and 
feeling  accepted  will  be  of  great  importance.  For  this  reason  she 
may  respond  for  or  because  of  the  program  assistant  herself.  A 
small  failure  could  make  her  feel  rejected  as  a person*  She  will 
need  much  support,  assurance,  and  personal  warmth. 

4.  Esteem  needs  are  next  in  the  development  after  other  needs  are  satis- 
^ied.  Not  only  does  the  homemaker  want  to  be  liked,  she  will  then 
wish  to  be  regarded  highly  by  others— as  the  woman  who  makes  the  best 
cake,  dresses  her  children  well,  has  a clean  house,  etc.  In  this  way 
she  gains  confidence  and  feels  necessary  in  the  world* 

5*  The  need  to  develop  one’s  potentialities.  A person  is  free  to  make 
the  most  of  herself  only  when  she  feeTs  that  the  preceding  four  needs 
are  being  adequately  met.  She  can  then  attend  to  developing  her  own 
unique  potentialities.  She  wants  to  learn  simply  because  she  wants 
to  be  a "fuller"  person.  She  will  have  pride  and  self-respect.  She 
can  show  individuality  in  the  face  of  social  pressure.  She  will  dare 
to  have  her  own  opinion  and  to  express  it. 
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IHH  NEED  CHART 


(For  Program  Assistant's  Use) 
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For  Herself 


III 

-Knows  someone  cares 
about  her  and  will 
praise  her  if  she 
does  well* 


Love  and 

II Belongingness 

-Knows  what  to  expect 
from  program— that 
she  can  fit  in  and 
will  benefit  from  it* 

I Security 

-Has  basic  food  and 
clothing  and  place 
to  live*  No  physi- 
cal suffering* 

Physical  Needs 


IV 


-Wants  to  be  useful 
and  known  as  some- 
one of  worth* 


Esteem 


(Homemaker  you  have  in  mind 

1.  Mark  her  progress*  on  the  Need  Chart* 

2*  What  YOU  can  do  to  help  her 
fulfill  her  present  needs: 


Wants  to  do  things 
for  her  own  satis- 
faction* 


*Her  progress  will  be  in  terms  of  how  she  feels  about  this* 
Note:  She  must  take  each  step  in  order  shown* 
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FACTORS  THAT  INFLUENCE  LEARNING 
(For  discussion) 


There  are  driving  forces  within  us  which  we  call  motives  and  these  help 
us  to  grow,  to  change,  and  to  learn.  Usually  we  learn: 


1.  If  we  want  to 


2.  Because  we  have  to 


3.  Because  we  are  able  to 


4.  According  to  how  we  feel  physically 


5.  When  we  are  interested 


6.  When  the  learning  makes  sense  and  seems  worthwhile 


7.  When  we  set  goals 


8.  If  the  risk  is  not  too  great 


9.  If  our  values  do  not  block  us 


10.  When  we  want  to  learn  a new  skill  or  improve  old  skills 


11.  When  it  is  satisfying 


12.  When  we  can  control  our  anxieties 


Learning  means  action.  The  learner  must  “discover,**  "come  to  know,** 
**leam  a skill,*'  *'notice  something  new,**  **change  his  opinion.** 


When  we  learn  we  are  reorganizing  all  we  know.  At  the  same  time  we 
may  be  unlearning  some  things.  We  may  be  shuffling  and  sorting  ideas 
or  read3usting  our  attitudes. 


As  a result,  one's  behavior  changes  because  in  the  process  the  learner 
has  changed.  Teachers  don't  really  teach — they  help  people  learn. 


Suggested  Exercise;  Give  examples  of  learning  in  each  of  the  situations 
numbered  (above). 
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HOW  ADULTS  LEARN 
(Discussion  Guide) 


Principles  of  Learning 

A simplified  version  of  this  discussion  appears  in  Section  4,  p,  81, 


Here*s  the  principle: 


An  example: 


Each  learner  has  a '^teachable 
moment"— a time  when  she  is 
interested  or  ready  for  a new 
idea. 


READINESS 


Mrs,  G,  was  ready  to  leam  about 
powdered  milk  when  she  discovered 
it  tasted  good  and  it  saved  money. 


CONNECTION 


A learning  experience  should 
be  linked  to  what  the  learner 
does  now  or  believes  important. 


Mrs,  L,  was  interested  in  baking 
cookies  because  her  children 
liked  cookies. 


DOING 


Adults  leam  by  doing. 
Learning  is  a personal  expe- 
rience involving  feeling  and 
thinking. 


By  following  along  with  the  pro- 
gram assistant,  Mrs,  G,  mixed  the 
powdered  milk  herself.  Once  she 
had  done  it  under  supervision, 
she  knew  what  to  expect.  She 
would  have  more  . ^If-confidence 
in  doing  it  the  next  time. 


WHEN 


All  learners  do  not  adopt  an  idea 
at  the  same  time.  People  go  at 
their  own  speed  and  are  influenced 
by  various  factors.  Some  may  never 
accept  the  whole  idea. 


Mrs,  M,  was  aware  of  powdered 
milk  about  3 years  before  she 
tried  it.  Mrs,  G,  started 
using  it  about  10  days  after  she 
learned  about  it. 
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5,  TIME 


Decision  to  adopt  an  idea  usually 
takes  time*  Final  decision 
usually  comes  after  a series  of 
stages — awareness,  interest, 
appraisal,  and  trial. 


Mrs.  M«  hears  that  powdered  milk 
is  available  (awareness).  She 
may  see  how  it  looks  and  discover 
her  neighbor  is  using  it  (interests 
her) « She  discovered  its  low  cost 
and  considers  how  it  would  work 
for  her  (appraisal).  She  tries 
it.  If  successful,  she  tries 
again. 


FOLLOWUP 


Learning  needs  practice  and 
suppo3Et— also  satisfactions 
and  encouragement. 


Mrs.  M.  mixes  milk  because; 

- The  program  assistant  praises 
her, 

- The  children  enjoy  it, 

- She  gets  another  recipe  using 
milk, 

- Her  husband  shows  pride  in  her 
skill. 

* Each  time  she  mixes  it,  it  is 
easier  to  do. 


INFLUENCE 


Learners  are  often  influenced 
by  friends  who  have  learned. 


Mrs,  M,  said,  "If  Mrs,  G.  can  do 
it,  I can,  too," 

(A  program  assistant  may  influence 
others  by  sharing  her  learning 
experiences.) 


Barriers  to  Adult  Leamini 


1,  Fear  of  failure.  (Failure  at  school,  in  marriage,  in  jobs*  etc., 
causes  fear  of  losing  again,) 

2,  Dislike  of  school.  (Learning  should  be  informal  and  different  from 
the  schoolroom.) 

3,  "Too  old  to  learn,"  (Emphasis  on  education  for  the  young  has  con- 
ditioned  many  people  to  believe  they  cannot  learn  as  adults.) 

4,  Competition  for  time.  (Some  families  are  occupied  with  problems 
of  survival,) 
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Interfering  past  experiences.  (Old  learnings  may  conflict  with  the 
new  or  k^p  a person  from  listening.) 


Lack  of  opportunity.  (People  can*t  learn  if  they  don't  know  what 
there  is  to  learn, 1 


7.  Lack  of  fundamental  learning  skills.  (A  person  who  doesn't  read  or 
write  well  is  hampered  from  learning.) 


LOOKING  FOR  LEARNING 
(A  Case  Study) 


Characters : Mrs,  Mary  Cobb,  Program  Assistant 

Mrs.  Seymour,  Homemaker 
Johnnie  Seymour,  aged  4 years 


Setting:  The  Seymour  home  on  a spring  morning, 


Your 


assignment : Part  1,  What  progress  would  you  say  Mary  Cobb  was 

making  with  the  Seymour  family?  Pick  out 
every  "hint”  that  shows  someone  in  the 
family  learned. 


Part  2.  How  many  times  did  the  program  assistant 
support  the  homemaker's  comments? 


Part  3.  What  are  some  interests  and  concerns  of 
the  homemaker  that  will  help  plan  future 
programs? 


When  Mary  Cobb  drove  up  to  the  Seymour  home  for  a working  visit, 
four-year- old  Johnnie  came  running  to  meet  her.  He  was  wearing  a badge 
with  his  name  on  it,  Tliis  told  Mary  she  was  expected. 


”Hi,  I'm  Johnnie!”  he  called  out. 


”Hi,  Johnnie,  Remember  me?  I'm  Mrs,  Cobb,”  answered  Mary,  ”My, 
I'm  glad  to  see  you  so  full  of  pep  this  morning.” 


"Guess  what  I had  for  breakfast,”  said  Johnnie,  eyes  aglow. 


"Mmm,  let's  see,”  replied  Mary,  gathering  up  her  kit  and  supplies. 
"A  jelly  sandwich?  Peanut  butter?  Scrambled  eggs?” 
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While  Mary  guessed,  Johnnie  danced  up  and  down  and  kept  shaking  his 
head.  He  liked  to  play  this  guessing  game  with  her. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  front  door,  and  Mrs,  Seymour 
appeared,  Mary  and  Mrs,  Seymour  greeted  each  other  while  Johnnie 
hopped  around  urging  Mary  to  keep  guessing  about  his  breakfast. 

Finally  Mary  confessed  she  had  to  give  up,  "What  did  yoi  have  for 
breakfast,  Johnnie?'* 

**Mush,”  he  said  importantly,  "With  bugs  in  it!" 

"Bugs?"  Mary  asked, 

Mrs.  Seymour  laughed,  "They  were  raisins,"  she  said, 

Johnnie  was  full  of  glee,  (He  is  expanding  the  game  by  adding  an 
element  of  shock  which  children  of  this  age  love  to  do,) 

"Do  you  like  mush  with,..uh,  bugs?"  Mary  asked  Johnnie, 

He  nodded  his  "yes"  and  continued  to  beam, 

"That's  a good  way  to  use  commeal,  Mrs,  Seymour,**  Mary  commented, 
**And  milk?  Did  you  have  milk  with  it?" 

*'0h,  yes,  I used  half  whole  milk  with  half  made  from  dry  milk.  The 
family  like  it  fine.  The  girls  didn't  used  to  eat  breakfast  before  they 
went  to  school,*'  She  sighed,  "I  just  finished  mopping  the  kitchen  floor. 
It's  still  hard  to  keep  it  clean,  even  if  I don't  get  down  on  my  knees 
to  do  it  any  more.  Everyone  tracks  in  so  much  dirt  and  mud," 

"The  floor  looks  very  nice,"  Mary  observed,  "Maybe  we  can  think 
up  a way  to " 

Johnnie  interrupted,  "Did  you  bring  your  toys?" 

"I  forgot  to  bring  them  in,"  said  Mary,  "Why  don't  you  show  me 
what  you  play  with." 

"Get  your  clay,"  said  Mrs,  Seymour  to  Johnnie,  "I  made  him  some 
modeling  clay  like  you  showed  me.  The  girls  say  it's  like  they  have 
at  school," 

"That's  good.  Mrs,  Seymour,  I wonder  what  we  could  do  to  keep  mud 
from  being  tracked  in?"  asked  Mary. 
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"Here's  my  clay,”  said  Johnnie,  both  hands  clasping  a hxink  of  green 

clay. 


”0.  K.,  Johnnie.  Isn't  that  nice  clay?  Now  let's  see  what  you  can 
make  out  of  it,”  replied  Mary.  "Mrs.  Seymour,  I was  thinking  about  old 
boards.  If  we  had  old  boards  to  lay  down  outside  the  back  door...” 

Mrs.  Seymour  interrupted.  "There's  plenty  of  old  boards  out  back 
and  it  wouldn't  hurt  anything  to  lay  down  some  of  'em.  Oh,”  she  added, 
"there's  Alice  and  Jennie,  come  to  help  make  curtains.  I kind  of 
worried  about  getting  stuff  ready.  I could  only  find  one  needle.” 

Mary  opened  her  sewing  kit.  "I  brought  enough  needles  to  use  today," 
she  said. 

*************************************************************************** 


Case  Study  Interpretation  (For  discussion) 

Part  1. 

Mrs.  Seymour  had  cooperated  in  many  ways.  She  showed  interest  in  going  on. 
She  seemed  bothered  about  getting  ready  to  have  friends  come  to  her  house 
but  she  was  going  through  with  it. 

These  are  signs  that  someone  "learned." 

-Johnnie  was  wearing  his  name  badge.  He  called  out  his  name.  He 
and  Mary  greeted  each  other  by  name.  He  was  conscious  of  his 
name.  (During  the  visit  his  mother  did  not  once  call  him  by  name.) 

-Johnnie  was  proud  of  eating  breakfast.  He  seemed  to  think  it  a 
good  meal. 

-Mother  had  made  modeling  clay  for  child.  This  helped  child  play 
creatively. 

-He  had  learned  to  play  the  "guessing  game”  with  the  program 
assistant. 

-If  Mrs.  Cobb  had  taught  the  use  of  commeal  or  given  a recipe  for 
mush,  she  would  assume  the  homemaker  had  used  this  lesson.  The 
program  assistant  may  have  suggested  adding  the  raisins. 
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-Homemaker  was  stretching  her  food  dollar  by  mixing  half  whole  milk 
and  half  made  from  dry  milk.  The  family  accepted  it.  She  was 
concerned  about  whether  they  would. 

-Girls  had  begun  eating  breakfast. 

-Homemaker  tries  to  kee^>  kitchen  floor  clean  and  had  used  better 
management  practices. 

-Homemaker  had  learned  to  follow  through  with  assignments. 

-Homemaker  had  invited  friends  to  her  home--evidence  of  pride,  self- 
respect,  and  a desire  to  share  and  work  with  others. 

-Program  assistant  had  made  an  assignment.  Homemaker  had  attempted 
to  complete  it  (have  material,  needle,  etc.) 

Part  2. 

How  many  times  did  program  assistant  reinforce  the  homemaker  as  house- 
keeper and  mother? 

-"That's  a good  way  to  use  commeal." 

-Could  have  complimented  her  for  using  half  whole  milk  and  half 
dry  milk. 

-**The  floor  looks  very  nice." 

-Good,  you  made  the  modeling  clay. 

-"Isn't  that  nice  clay?"  (Indirect  praise.) 

Note:  Only  3 or  4 comments  of  praise!  The  program  assistant  might 

easily  have  offered  much  more  praise  because  the  homemaker 
had  tried  hard  and  had  applied  many  recommendations.  Of 
course,  Mary's  warm,  friendly  attitude  was  surely  reinforcing. 
Also,  she  remembered  to  bring  needles  so  Mrs.  Seymour  would 
not  be  embarrassed  by  not  having  enough.  (This  is  real 
support.) 

Part  3. 

What  are  some  interests  and  concerns  for  future  program? 

-Homemaker  voiced  concern  about  care  of  the  floor.  Program 
assistant  was  quick  to  discuss  this— even  offered  help. 
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-Honiemaker  might  be  interested  in  preparing  more  breakfast  foods 
the  girls  like.  The  mother  seemed  pleased  the  girls  eat  breakfast 
now. 

-The  curtains  and  the  windows  may  bring  up  other  ideas  about  the 
house  which  could  be  developed. 

Note:  The  program  assistant  was  showing  a good  relationship  with 

a child.  The  mother  could  model  after  this.  Mary  recog- 
nized Johnnie  by  name;  she  played  a "guessing  game"  with 
him;  she  was  patient  with  his  interruptions;  she  gave  him 
assignments  ("Show  me  your  toys,"  "see  what  you  can  make"). 
The  whole  first  section  indicates  reinforcement  for  both 
Johnnie  and  his  mother.  Johnnie's  social  development  makes 
his  mother  feel  good. 


THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 
WHEN 

HELPING  PEOPLE 

"She  has  never  asked  for  help." 

"Why  didn't  they  ask,  we'd  have  helped"  are  frequent  questions  of  those 
learning  to  work  with  disadvantaged  families.  A discussion  on  **helping" 
may  prevent  errors  by  program  assistants  and  avoid  disappointments. 

Consider  What  It  Takes  To  Ask  For  Help: 


1.  An  admission  of  failure  and  defeat. 

2.  A willingness  to  expose  one's  weakness. 

3.  A willingness  to  be  advised  and  accept  power  over  one's  life. 

4.  A willingness  to  risk  the  unknown*-to  give  up  the  present, 
however  bad,  for  something  that  may  be  worse. 

- All  helping  takes  place  within  a relationship.  And  a relationship  is 
a two-way  thing. 

- Helping  is  not  a thing  or  commodity.  It  can  be  offered,  but  not  given. 

- Our  relationship  with  those  to  be  helped  must  be  one  in  which  negative 
feelings  can  be  expressed  without  fear  of  blame,  anger,  sorrow,  or 
loss  of  face. 
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• The  relationship  must  be  centered  entirely  on  the  interests  of  the 
person  served* 

• Helping  must  deal  with  real  things  and  immediate  needs*  (Even  if 
unpleasant*) 

• Help  must  be  based  on  belief  that  people  can  be  taught « helped^  and 
encouraged* 

Trinity  of  Helping 

(One  of  the  three  parts  is  ineffective  without  the  others*) 

Interpretation  of  the  diagram  might  be: 


.ai^ion  or  rne  aragram  mignr  do;  Ai  1 

1.  (Reality)  "This  is  it."  3 

2.  (Empathy)  "I  know  it  is  difficult."  i*> 

)ort)  **I  am  here  to  work  with  you  if  you  want  me  and  can  use  me*" 


Reality  means  recognizing  the  true  situation*  It  should  not  involve 
false  reassurances  or  overprotection* 

Empathy  is  feeling  with  and  for  a person,  not  like  him*  En^athy  means  you 
accept  or  respect  the  person  yet  may  not  agree  with  what  he  does  or  how 
he  lives* 

Support  offers  material  help  and  boosts  the  spirits* 

These  are  part  of  a helping  feeling  between  two  people; 

1*  Sincerely  wanting  to  understand* 

2*  Being  sensitive  to  the  other's  attitudes* 

3*  A warm,  friendly  interest  without  emotional  overinvolvement* 

Attitudes  speak  more  loudly  than  words*  Even  so,  a program  assistant's 
intentions  may  be  misinterpreted*  In  the  long  run,  it's  what  the  home* 
maker  thinks  is  intended  that  counts* 
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YOUR  REACTION  ON  A fiOME  VISIT 
(Discussion  guide*  Use  early  in  training.) 


Suppose— 

You  stopped  to  talk  with  a homemaker  and  found  some  or  all  of  these  things; 

* Dirty  dishes  on  the  table 

- No  curtains  at  window 

- No  place  to  put  or  hang  things 

- The  beds  stacked  with  clothing 

- The  toilet  plugged  up 

* No  screens  at  windows 

- A littered  floor 

A,  Describe  your  first  reactions* 

The  personal  feelings  of  the  visitor  are  reflected  in  what  she  says 
and  does.  One  can  develop  an  attitude  that  supports  the  purpose  of 
the  program. 

B,  Describe  a feeling  of  empathy  you  might  have* 

If  you  do  not  judge,  if  you  can  be  syirpathetic  yet  not  agree,  if  you 
want  to  understand— you  can  "get  through"  to  the  other  person. 

C,  Where  or  how  would  you  begin? 


Homemaker  may  lose  interest  unless  she  can  start  where  she  wants  to 
begin.  She  may  be  interested  in  learning  to  dye  a sweater  first, 
rather  than  attack  one  of  the  above  problems  directly. 

Note:  Study  "Home  Visits"  in  Section  4,  Handbook  for  Program  Assistants. 

Use  with  suggested  role  playing. 
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BUILDING  REUTIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN 

PROGRAM  ASSISTANT  AND  HOMBIAKER 
(Work  sheet) 


Although  our  attitudes  are  always  showing,  what  we  say  counts  too.  Let's 
assume  you  make  some  statements  from  the  left  column  during  a home  visit. 

How  do  you  think  they  affect  the  relationship  between  you  and  the  homemaker. 

Your  assignment: 

Fill  in  the  blanks  with  a letter  from  the  right-hand  column.  Each 
letter  stands  for  a feeling  the  homemaker  may  have  because  of  your 
comment. 


-Explain  why  she  might  feel  this  way. 

-How  else  might  you  have  made  the  remark? 


If  you  said: 


_1.  "I'd  like  to  show  you  how 
I make  the  kind  of  corn- 
bread  my  children  brag 
about." 

2.  "Next  time  I come  I'll 
bring  you  a blouse  pattern." 

3.  "Isn't  your  husband  working?" 

4.  "I  noticed  your  clean  1 

floor." 

J5.  "What  is  your  favorite  pan— 
the  one  you  use  most?" 

J5.  "You  haven't  cleaned  this 
room  lately,  I guess." 

"Do  you  have  any  curtains?" 

_8.  "Why  don't  we  try  to  fix 
this  step?" 

9.  "What  do  you  think?" 


Response  you  might  get  from  homemaker 

a.  Respect  for  you 

b.  Respect  for  self 

c.  Hope 

d.  Interest 

e.  Self-confidence 

f.  Pride 

g.  Cooperation 

h.  (Other) 


Response  you  might  get  from  homemaker 


Anger 

Confusion 

Uncertainty 

Apologies 

Fear 

Lack  of  self-respect 
Ove  r- depen dence 
(Other)  


Your  conclusion:  How  do  you  influence  the  homemaker's  response? 
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ROLE  PLAYING  SKITS 
(For  trainer  agent) 


See  ^'Methods  and  Techniques”  in  Section  2,  Training  Program  Assistants, 

p • 26* 

One  good  way  to  learn  is  to  be  involved  in  an  experience.  A ”staged 
experience”  is  an  opportunity  to  make  mistakes  that  won*t  really  matter^ 
yet  give  experience  that  is  deeper  than  listening. 

The  following  suggestions  may  help  you  teach  your  program  assistants: 

-Be  sure  to  structure  the  following  skits  carefully. 

-Write  out  the  parts  each  is  to  play. 

-Feel  free  to  stop  the  skit  the  minute  the  points  are  made. 

-Always  discuss  what  the  players  said  and  effects  created. 

(Suggest  players  reverse  roles  and  try  it  again.) 

Skit  1.  How  to  make  a home  visit.  Refer  to  Home  Visits  in  Section 
4,  p.  76,  Handbook  for  Program  "^sistants.  Use  role  playing. 

Skit  2.  Using  Yellow  Cornmeal. 

Mary  Cobb,  the  program  assistant,  knows  the  Reed  family  has  several 
bags  of  yellow  cornmeal  on  hand  from  surplus  commodities.  Mary 
wants  Mrs.  Reed  to  see  the  importance  of  using  all  her  resources. 
Mary  hopes  to  convince  Mrs.  Reed  that  yellow  cornmeal  is  a good 
food  to  use. 


Mrs.  Reed 

-Thinks  yellow  cornmeal 
is  for  chickens. 

-Knows  Grandpa  will  make 
fun  of  it. 

-Doesn’t  like  it  herself. 


Mary  Cobb,  Program  Assistant 

-Hopes  to  show  how  homemakers 
can  use  what  is  on  hand. 

-Knows  yellow  cornmeal  has  more 
more  vitamins  than  white  meal. 

-Uses  yellow  cornmeal  herself. 
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Skit  3,  Signing  a Credit  Contract. 
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Mary  Cobb  has  shovm  Mrs.  Clark  some  pointers  on  fitting  dresses. 
Mrs.  Clark  is  very  interested*  She  wishes  she  owned  a sewing 
machine. 

On  this  visit  Mary  found  Mrs.  Clark  about  ready  to  buy  a sewing 
machine.  All  Mrs.  Clark  had  to  do  was  sign  her  name  and  pay  $5.00! 
The  salesman  had  given  her  a special  demonstration  that  morning. 
However,  "something  told  me  to  wait  and  ask  Mary  Cobb  what  to  do,” 
she  said. 


Mrs.  Clark 

-Thinks  she  could  make  pretty 
things  for  her  children  if 
she  bought  the  sewing  machine. 

-Has  not  really  considered 
price. 

-Thinks  the  down  payment  is 
very  reasonable. 


Skit  4.  An  Upset  HomemaKer. 


Mary  Cobb,  Program  Assistant 

-Is  pleased  Mrs.  Claric  shows 
interest  in  sewing. 

-Must  point  out  the  costs  and 
price,  and  the  importance  of 
signing  her  name. 

-Wants  to  help  Mrs.  Clark  think 
of  several  ways  to  get  sewing 
machine, 

-Wants  Mrs,  Clark  to  make  her 
own  decision  after  knowing 
some  of  the  facts. 


Mary  Cobb  finds  Mrs,  Raver  upset,  Mrs,  Raver  got  her  electric  bill 
that  morning  but  was  not  given  credit  for  $2,00  she  paid  between 
bills.  This  made  her  very  nervous  and  perhaps  caused  her  to  cut 
her  finger  with  a razor  blade  when  she  was  ripping  seams.  They 
had  planned  to  re-fit  a dress  for  Susie  that  day  and  Mrs,  Raver 
expected  to  have  it  ripped  apart. 


Mrs,  Raver 

-Wanted  to  keep  her  bills  paid. 

-Was  afraid  the  company  had 
cheated  her  out  of  $2,00, 

-Knew  $2,00  meant  a lot  to 
her  family. 


Mary  Cobb,  Program  Assistant 

-Had  expected  they  would  get  the 
dress  cut  out  and  basted  today, 

-Knew  the  $2,00  credit  on  the  bill 
was  okay  since  Mrs,  Raver  had  her 
receipt • 
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-Thought  it  was  a *'bad  day"  but 
didn*t  want  to  cry  in  front  of 
Mary. 

-Was  disappointed  to  fail  Mary 
by  not  having  the  dress  ripped. 


CASE  STUDIES 


You  can  give  the  following  case  studies  to  program  assistants  individually 
or  in  pairs.  After  they  have  analyzed  the  case  studies  they  should  report 
them,  and  the  entire  group  should  discuss  the  case  studies. 

Be  sure  specific  suggestions  are  given  to  fit  local  situation. 

Case  1. 

Mary  Cobb,  program  assistant,  stopped  to  see  the  Smith  family  and  dis- 
covered Emma,  the  16-year-old  daughter,  at  home  from  school.  The  girl 
was  not  ill  but  said  she  was  not  going  back  to  school.  After  some 
conversation  Mary  found  that  Emma*s  "school  dress"  was  tom  and  Emma 
had  no  substitute. 

1.  What  could  Mary  do  to  help  Emma? 

2.  Where  could  she  buy  second-hand  clothing? 

3.  To  what  agencies  could  the  family  be  referred?  (By  the  trainer 
agent . ) 

Case  2. 

When  Mary  Cobb,  the  program  assistant,  visited  the  Crane  family  she 
noticed  that  George,  the  4-year-old,  had  a rag  tied  around  his  left 
leg  and  could  hardly  put  his  weight  on  the  leg.  He  seemed  cross  and 
feverish.  Mrs.  Crane  said  George  had  cut  his  leg  on  a nail  several 
days  ago  but  the  sore  did  not  heal. 

1.  What  should  Mary  do? 

2.  To  whom  should  the  family  be  referred?  (By  the  trainer  agent.) 

Suggested  followup:  Have  health  service  or  community  nurse  meet  with 

program  assistants  to  discuss  health  services  available  to  families. 
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Case  3. 

In  the  Maxwell  home  Mary  Cobb|  program  assistanti  found  Mrs.  Maxwell 
reluctant  to  sew.  Neither  did  Mrs.  Maxwell  seem  to  read  the  recipe 
when  they  were  making  combread.  Otherwise  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  respon- 
sive and  enthusiastic. 

At  last  Mary  interested  Mrs.  Maxwell  in  hemming  a dress.  IVhen  they 
were  ready  to  stitch  the  hem  Mary  discovered  Mrs.  Maxwell  had  trouble 
threading  the  needle. 

1.  What  could  be  done? 

2.  To  whom  could  Mrs.  Maxwell  be  referred?  (By  the  trainer 
agent.) 

Case  4. 

When  Mary  Cobb|  program  assistanti  was  working  with  Mrs.  Jones  she 
found  that  the  Jones  family  did  not  have  enough  silverware  for  tlie 
family  to  sit  down  and  eat  together.  Mary  happens  to  have  some  old 
silverware  on  hand  because  her  husband  gave  her  a new  set  for  Christmas. 

1.  IVhat  advantages  and  disadvantages  would  there  be  if  Mary  gave 
her  old  silverware  to  the  Jones  family? 

2.  In  what  ways  might  this  damage  her  role  as  a teacher? 

3.  What  else  might  be  done? 


(Use  later  in  training.) 

PROBLEMS  FOR  DISCUSSION* 

1.  How  long  should  you  work  with  a homemaker  who  shows  no  improvement? 

Give  her  many  opportunities  and  exposures  to  learn  or  try  things, 
especially  if  she  seems  interested.  However,  if  she  makes  no 
change,  focus  on  other  homemakers  for  awhile.  You  could  tell  her 
where  to  find  you  if  she  wants  your  help.  Perhaps  a followup  later 
would  bring  a response.  We  never  win  100%  of  the  people. 

♦Suggested  after  program  assistants  have  had  some  experience  in  making 
home  visits  or  holding  meetings. 
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2»  How  do  you  tell  the  difference  between  "doing  for*'  the  homemaker  and 
helping  her  to  learn? 

"Doing  with"  the  homemaker  is  important  at  first.  She  can  see  how 
and  -can  practice*  You  are  there  to  see  that  she  does  not  make 
mistakes.  However,  you  can  help  her  move  from  depending  on  you  to 
doing  it  alone.  This  change  may  be  slow  but  it  shows  learning. 

You  can  encourage  it  in  many  ways* 

3,  How  firm  or  insistent  should  you  be  in  working  with  homemakers  in 
this  program? 

At  first  you  need  to  be  definite  and  specific*  Some  homemakers 
may  be  confused  by  too  many  choices.  They  respond  better  to 
positive  directions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  "bossy"  to  be 
definite*  However,  a shift  should  gradually  be  made  to  allow 
homemakers  to  learn  and  to  make  choices  on  their  own* 

* 

4,  How  do  you  involve  the  homemaker  who  shows  no  interest? 

You  try  many  approaches  and  offer  many  ideas*  If  she  shows  one 
glimmer  of  interest,  talk  more  about  that  interest.  She  may 
mention  something  she  would  like  to  have  or  do*  Offer  to  help  her 
do  this.  Ask  for  her  ideas  and  opinions*  Be  sure  to  wait  for  her 
answer.  Involve  her  in  several  ways*  Leave  pauses  in  your  con- 
versation so  she  can  speak*  Leave  with  a reason  to  return*  With 
her,  set  a specific  time  to  go  back.  She  might  become  interested 
if  you  ask  her  to  teach  you  how  to  braid  a rug  or  have  her  tell 
you  how  she's  been  successful  in  keeping  her  children  in  school* 

5,  What  would  you  do  if  you  think  the  homemaker  doesn't  like  you  very 
well? 


Be  as  understanding  as  possible*  By  all  means  avoid  an  open  clash* 

If  she  is  greatly  burdened  with  life  she  may  not  react  to  you  as 
she  would  like  to* 

Think  about  what  you  said  to  her*  Right  after  a visit,  for  instance, 
you  could  write  down  every  comment  you  made  to  her.  Study  these* 

How  do  they  add  up?  How  do  they  sound  now?  Try  a new  way.  Try 
to  work  with  her  rather  than  against  her* 

If  your  differences  are  great,  be  sure  to  talk  this  over  with  your 
supervising  agent. 
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THREE-WEEK  CHECK-UP* 
(For  Program  Assistants) 


After  three  weeks  of  work«  what  are  your  opinions  and  feelings? 
Try  checking  yourself  on  these: 

1«  Do  you  feel  encouraged  Much  Some  Little 


1«  Do  you  feel  encouraged 
by  any  reaction  of  home- 
makers 

Exp  1 ain 


Little 


None 


2.  Do  you  feel  overwhelmed 
by  all  the  home  problems 
you  see? 

Much 

Some 

Little 

None 

1 

Explain 

3.  Check  what  has  been  most  difficult  for  you: 

Getting  ready  for  working  visits 

Getting  homemakers  interested 

Inspiring  homemakers  to  use  vdiat  you*ve  taught 
Other  (list) 

4.  Describe  how  you  see  the  job  now. 


*A  time  other  than  3 weeks  might  also  be  suitable. 


SIX-WEEK  CHECK-UP 
(For  Program  Assistants) 


Congratulations  on  six  weeks  of  working  with  homemakers!  What  are  your 
opinions  now? 


Try  checking  yourself  on  these: 

1.  Do  you  see  signs  that  the  Much 
children  or  husbands  appre- 
ciate the  changes  that  

homemakers  have  made? 

Explain 


Some 


Little 


None 


2.  Do  you  see  signs  that 
the  homemakers  have  more 
pride  or  self-confidence? 

Explain 


Much 


Some 


Little 


None 


Have  you  had  some  success 
in  teaching  indirectly 
(while  doing  something 
else--or  showing  it  with- 
out speaking  of  it)? 

Explain 


Much 


Some 


Little 


None 


4.  Check  the  areas  most  difficult  for  you: 

Getting  ready  for  working  visits 

Finding  concerns  of  the  homemaker  for  future  work 

Praising,  complimenting,  and  giving  support  to  homemakers 

Gathering  a small  group  of  2,  3,  or  4 homemakers  to  work 
together 

Other  (list) 
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5.  If  a stranger  asked  you  what  kind  of  work  you  do,  what  would 
you  say? 


HOMEMAKERS  AS  AN  ADVISORY  GROUP 


After  the  program  is  underway  a few  weeks,  you  might  find  it  helpful  to 
form  an  advisory  group  of  homemakers.  It  could  help  you  and  your  program 
assistants  evaluate  the  program  and  it  could  give  direction  to  the  program. 

Have  each  program  assistant  bring  one  of  her  homemakers  to  a central 
meeting  for  an  informal  discussion.  Provide  transportation.  Let  home- 
makers tell  what  they  learned,  what  families  are  doing,  and  what  prob- 
lems they  have.  Everyone  would  share  ideas  for  programs.  By  keeping 
the  meetings  small  and  unstructured,  homei|takers  are  more  likely  to 
express  themselves  and  to  develop  leadership. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  HOMEMAKERS* 


(Here's  a suggested  guide  that  will  help  program  assistants  with  their 
teaching.  It  also  appears  in  Section  4,  the  Program  Assistants  Handbook.) 

You  may  want  to  adapt  the  guide  and  use  it,  yourself,  to  train  program 
assistants.  You  might  expand  sections --for  example:  in  the  TO  SHOIV 

section  you  could  include  posters,  slides,  film  strips.) 

When  you  teach  your  homemakers,  you... 

1.  TELL 

2.  SHOW 

3.  00 

4.  TELL  AGAIN 

* Developed  by  Lora  M.  Laine,  Head,  Home  Management-Family  Economics 
Department,  Georgia;  Mrs.  Gladys  Lickert,  Housing  Specialist,  Kentucky; 
Mary  Frances  Lamison,  Extension  Specialist  in  Home  Management,  Minne- 
sota; and  Stella  L.  Mitchell,  Home  Management  Specialist,  Division  of 
Home  Economics,  Federal  Extension  Service,  USDA. 
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You  can  use  any  or  all  of  these  ways  to  teach  things  in  the  leaflets* 
Choose  the  ways  that  best  suit  the  homemaker  and  are  most  comfortable 
for  you. 

TO  TELL: 


Talk  about  real  situations. 

To  get  the  homemakers  to  talk  about  what  they  will  learn  that  day... 

. Ask  questions 
• Tell  stories 

. Get  them  to  tell  their  e iperiencea 
. Tie  in  your  experiences 
. Use  familiar  sayings 
. See  if  they  agree 

Don't  preach! 

Don't  set  yourself  or  your  family  tq>  as  an  exan^ile. 


TO  SHOW: 


We  remember  better  what  *;*e  see.  Show  what  you  want  the  group  to 
remember. 

Show  how  to  do  something  using  real  things. 

Use  exhibits  and  displays*- (show  degrees  of  cleanliness— for 
exan^le*  clothes  poorly  washed,  washed  fairly  well,  and  washed 
well)  or  use  an  example  of  your  own  such  as  window  pane  or 
dishes. 

Use  games; 

1.  (Make  a game  of  identifying  tools  and  supplies— what  is 
each  item  and  what  is  it  used  for?) 

2.  (Name  the  job— have  them  pick  out  the  tools  and/or  siq>plies 
for  the  job.  You  may  have  them  match  jobs  and  tools.) 


TO  DO: 


We  remember  longer  what  we  **do.** 

Let  each  homemaker  practice-  the  ''skill'*  that  was  taught. 
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Give  them  homework  to  do  about  the  skill  you  have  taught* 

Have  homemakers  talk  about  this  homework  the  next  time  you  meet* 

Encourage  homemakers  to  try  their  own  ideas*  Give  time  for  them 
to  tell  what  happened* 

TO  TELL  AGAIN; 

Repeating  helps  people  learn,  so— tell  again* 

Pull  out  the  main  points  of  each  lesson  you  teach* 

Let  the  group  tell  the  main  points  they  learned* 

Ask  homemakers  to  practice  teaching  each  other  what  they  learned* 
Other  Suggestions: 

Give  an  award  to  homemakers  when  they  finish  a series  of  lessons* 
This  might  look  like  a diploma* 

Make  sure  homemakers  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  leaflets. 


SUGGESTED  4-WEEK  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

FOR 

PROGRAM  ASSISTANTS 


Twelve  days  of  training  interspersed  with  8 days  of  home  visits* 
Objectives— See  Section  2,  p.  21. 

FIRST  WEEK 
First  Day 

8:30  a*m*  A*  Get  acquainted*  (Coffee,  name  tags.) 

B*  Explain  tentative  plans  for  the  next  four  weeks* 

(1)  Monday,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  will  be  spent 
in  classes;  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  on  home  visits* 
Classes  from  8:30  a*m*  to  5:00  p.m.,  half-hour 
areak  at  noon,  15-minute  breaks  mid-moming  and 
mid-aftcmoon* 

(2)  Lunch  each  day  as  part  of  the  educational 
program* 

(3)  Informational  part  of  program*  Topics  to  be 
taken  from  Section  4,  Program  Assistants  Handbook, 
mainly* 
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"The  Audience  to  be  Reached,"  Section  1,  p.  4. 

"What  Do  You  Do?"  (Quiz  for  background  of  program 
assistants).  Section  3,  p.  37. 

"Your  Job  as  Program  Assistant,"  Section  4,  p.  74. 
"Standards  for  Program  Assistants,"  Section  4,  p.  74. 

12:00  noon  Lunch 

"The  Importance  of  Program  Assistants"  (Discussion) , 
Section  3,  p.  40. 

"Home  Visits,"  Section  4,  p.  76. 

Second  Day  Home  visits. 

Third  Day 

8:30  a.m.  "Values,"  (Discussion),  Section  3,  p.  41. 

Food  lesson  #1 


12:00  noon  Lunch 

"The  Hierarchy  of  Human  Needs,"  (Discussion), 

Section  3,  p.  44. 

"The  Need  Chart,"  Section  3,  p.  46. 

"Getting  Families  to  Accept  You,"  Section  4,  p.  80. 

Fourth  Day  Home  visits. 

Fifth  Day 

8:30  a.m.  "Keeping  Records  About  the  Family,"  Section  4,  p.  80 
and  Appendix,  p.  104. 

Clean  house  lesson  #1 


12:00  noon  Lunch 

"Factors  that  influence  Learning,"  Section  3,  p.  47. 

"How  Adults  Learn,"  Section  3,  p.  48. 

"Looking  for  Learning,"  Section  3,  p.  SO. 

SECOND  WEEK 
Sixth  Day 

8:30  a.m.  "Things  to  Think  About  When  Helping  People," 

Section  3,  p.  54. 

"How  to  Get  the  Homemaker  Interested,"  Section  4,  p.  82. 
Storage  lesson  #1 
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12:00  noon  Lunch 

"Your  Reaction  on  a Home  Visit,"  (Discussion), 

Section  3,  p.  56. 

Clothing  lesson  #1 

"How  to  Teach  Homemakers,"  Section  4,  p.  84. 

"Building  Relationships  Between  Program  Assistant 
and  Homemaker,"  Section  3,  p.  57. 

Seventh  Day  Home  visits. 

Eighth  Day 

8:30  a.m.  Role  Playing  Skits,  "How  to  Make  a Home  Visit" 

"Using  Yellow  Commeal" 

"Signing  a Credit  Contract" 

"An  Upset  Homemaker"  Section  3,  p.  58. 
Clean  house  lesson  #2 

12:00  noon  Lunch 

"You  and  the  Children,"  Section  4,  p.  86. 

"Parents  and  Teenagers,"  Section  4,  p.  92. 

Ninth  Day  Home  visits. 

.Tenth  Day 

8:30  a.m.  "Community  Resources,"  Section  1,  p.  10. 

"Policies  for  Program  Assistants,"  Appendix,  p.  102. 

Food  lesson  #2 

12:00  noon  Lunch 

Case  Studies  "Needs,  Community  Resources,"  Section  3,  p.  60. 
Clothing  lesson  #2 


THIRD  WEEK 
Eleventh  Day 

8:30  a.m.  Money  management  lesson  #1 
Storage  lesson  #2 

12:  .'0  noon  Lunch 
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Twelfth  Day 

Thirteenth  Day 
3:50  a.m. 

12:00  noon 


Fourteenth  Day 

Fifteenth  Day 
8:50  a,m. 


12:00  noon 


FOURTH  WEEK 
Sixteenth  Day 
8:50  a,m. 


Clean  house  lesson  #5 
Clothing  lesson  #5 

Home  visits. 

Money  management  lesson  #2 
Food  lesson  #5 

Lunch 

Clothing  lesson  #4 
Home  visits. 

Money  management  lesson  #5 
Clean  house  lesson  #4 

Lunch 

Clothing  lesson  #5 


Money  management  lesson  #4 
Food  lesson  #4 


12:00  noon  Lunch 


Storage  lesson  #5 
Child  development  lesson 

Seventeenth  Day  Home  visits. 

Eighteenth  Day 

8:50  a,m.  Money  management  lesson  #5 
Food  lesson  #5 

12:00  noon  Lunch 

Clean  house  lesson  #5 
Storage  lesson  #4 
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Nineteenth  Day  Home  visits. 


Storage  lesson  #5 
Food  lesson  #6 

Lunch 


Clothing  lesson  #6 

**Did  You  Succeed?,**  Section  4,  p.  94, 


The  suggested  training  program  above  may  not  fit  your  time  schedule.  For  a 
one  or  two  week  program,  home  visits  may  need  to  be  eliminated,  A longer 
program  could  include  more  subject  matter.  The  needs  of  your  community  or 
the  nonprofessionals  to  be  trained  could  change  the  kind  and  amount  of  home- 
making skills  to  be  included. 
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SECTION  4,  HANDBOOK  FOR  PROGRAM  ASSISTANTS 

Terras  and  Titles  to  Help  Us  Talk  Together 
Your  Job  As  Program  Assistant 
Standards  for  Program  Assistants 
Home  Visits 

Keeping  Records  About  the  Family 
Getting  Families  to  Accept  You 
How  Adults  Learn 

How  to  Get  the  Homemaker  Interested 

How  to  Teach  Homemakers 

You  and  the  Children 

Parents  and  Teenagers 

Did  You  Succeed? 
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TERM^^  ^ND  TITLES  TO  HELP  US  TALK  TOGETHER 


Homemaker:  A housewife « or  the  woman  who  runs  a household. 


Program  Leader: 

Trainer  Agent: 

Your  Supervising  Agent : The  person  who  assists  and  supports  you  in 

your  work  with  homemakers.  She  wants  you  to  become  an  expert  in 
working  with  homemakers.  She  will  help  you  learn.  She  knows  what  to 
teach.  She  will  help  you  learn  how  to  teach.  Talk  over  your  problems 
with  her. 


Approach : The  way  you  choose  to  open  a new  subject.  Or,  how  you  start 

to  talk  with  a stranger. 


Community  Resources:  All  the  agencies,  institutions  and  people  nearby 

who  could  help  a family  learn,  improve,.. develop,  or  solve  problems. 
Churches,  libraries,  schools,  and  clinics  are  a few  examples. 


Sequen^ : A series  with  an  order  of  steps.  Each  part  depends  on  the 

one  before  it  and  builds  to  the  next.  A series  of  home  visits  are 
an  example. 


Support : Helping  someone  else  succeed, 


Values:  What  a person  thinks  is  important.  A neat  appearance  and 

being  honest  are  values  for  many  people. 


Working  Visit:  You  **show  and  teach"  as  you  and  the  homemaker  woric 

together  in  her  home. 


Small  Group  Meeting:  Like  a working  visit  but  with  2 or  3 homemakers 

there.  It  is  as  easy  to  "show'*  2 or  3 as  one  homemaker  if  you  plan 
carefully.  The  "get  together"  will  be  informal.  The  homemakers  may 
not  call  it  a meeting. 


YOUR  JOB  AS  PROGRAM  ASSISTANT 


These  are  the  main  things  you  will  do  as  a program  assistant: 

1*  Take  training  for  the  job.  You  will  do  this  before  you  begin 
to  work  with  homemakers* 

2.  Get  in  touch  with  homemakers  personally.  Interest  them  in  your 
program.  You  will  work  in  certain  parts  of  your  town  or  county* 

3.  Visit  homes.  Find  out  what  the  homemaker  needs.  What  is  she 
interested  in? 

4.  Go  back  and  visit  again  to  give  help.  Keep  going  back  until 
you  can  get  a few  women  together  to  learn. 

5.  Hold  small  meetings  of  homemakers  in  a neighborhood.  Show  and 
talk  about  homemaking  skills. 

6.  Make  simple  charts  and  pictures.  These  help  homemakers  under- 
stand what  you  show  and  tell. 

7.  Ask  your  supervising  agent  for  special  help  that  families  need. 
She  will  see  that  other  persons,  such  as  the  health  nurse  or 
welfare  workers,  help  the  family  with  their  problem. 

8.  Ask  your  supervising  agent  for  special  homemaking  information, 
such  as  a question  about  nutrition.  The  supervising  agent 
will  give  you  regular  help  and  guidance. 

9.  Plan  your  work.  Keep  records  of  home  visits.  Keep  track  of 
how  many  hours  you  work. 


STANDARDS  FOR  PROGRAM  ASSISTANTS 


Congratulations  on  your  new  job!  We  hope  you  find  it  interesting  and 
satisfying,  as  you  help  others  learn.  When  you  see  problems,  be  sure 
to  discuss  them  with  your  supervising  agent. 

Any  woman  taking  a job  wants  to  know  what  people  expect  of  her. 
Remember  these  things : 
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An  Image 

A woman  who  works  away  from  home  must  act  refined  and  dignified.  Be 
pleasant  and  straightforward  when  you  meet  people.  The  way  you  look 
and  act  are  an  example  for  others  to  follow. 

Talk  to  people  about  what  interests  them.  Talk  about  your  personal 
life  only  as  an  example  for  teaching.  Avoid  talking  about  other  people 
in  ways  they  would  not  like. 

Anyone  in  an  office  should  be  business-like. 

Personal  Interests  During  Working  Time 

Employers  pay  for  your  time  on  the  job.  Sort  out  v^fhat  is  personal  and 
what  belongs  to  your  job.  Keep  your  personal  and  family  matters  in  the 
background  while  at  work.  Limit  personal  telephoning.  Avoid  visiting 
with  friends  or  relatives  during  working  hours. 

Appearance 

A neat  and  clean  appearance  is  important.  If  you  wear  fancy  dresses  or 
flashy  jewelry,  people  might  think  you  are  "showing  off,"  Use  simple 
makeup  and  hair-do's.  Don't  use  much  jewelry.  This  shows  good  taste. 

If  homemakers  know  you  made  the  dress  you  are  wearing,  it  might  inspire 
them  to  sew. 

Be  careful  of  your  grooming.  You  encourage  homemakers  by  your  example. 
You  are  well  groomed  when  you  look,  fresh,  neat,  clean,  and  well  pressed, 
A schedule  to  take  care  of  grooming  jobs  will  help. 

Take  care  of  your  clothing.  Press  and  hang  your  coats  and  dresses. 

This  keeps  them  from  wrinkling  Wear  boots  in  rainy  weather  to  keep 
shined  shoes  neat, 

Remeniber  you  are  a "model"  for  the  families  you  work  with.  If  you 
dress  neatly  the  right  way,  people  will  respect  you. 
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HOME  Visors 


You  need  to  know  all  you  can  about  home  visits.  Many  women  will  talk  to 
you  in  their  own  homes  even  if  they  won*t  go  to  meetings. 

First  Visit 

Go  to  the  home  at  the  time  of  day  that  suits  the  family.  Does  your  visit 
seem  to  be  at  a ba^l  time  for  the  homemaker?  Tell  her  you  would  like  to 
stop  by  later.  Set  a time. 

Be  friendly  and  sincere.  Smile  and  be  natural*  could  pretend  you 

are  calling  on  your  favorite  neighbor.  You  may  need  to  "Yoohoo”  to 
bring  someone  to  the  door*  Children  may  meet  you  outside.  They  will 
make  the  greeting  easier.  Usually  you  can  find  something  favorable  to 
mention.  You  may  say  "What  a nice  way  your  child  has  with  people,"  or 
"Your  flowers  are  so  pretty!"  The  word  "your"  makes  the  woman  feel 
important. 

Introduce  yourself.  Tell  her  your  name.  Find  out  hers*  Use  it*  All 
of  us  like  to  hear  our  names.  If  you  already  know  her  name  (from  your 
visit  next  door  or  from  a list)  explain  how  you  know.  This  will  give 
you  something  to  talk  about.  Tell  her  why  you  came.  Your  purpose  must 
be  clear.  You  don't  want  her  to  think  you  are  a bill  collector  or 
investigator. 

Talk  in  a natural  way.  Probably  you  can  talk  easily  with  people.  You 
can  learn  to  do  this.  Practice  helps.  If  one  homemaker  refuses  to  talk 
with  you  or  you  fail  once  in  awhile,  don't  worry  about  it.  No  one  wins 
all  the  time.  She  may  change  her  mind  later  and  send  you  a message  to 
stop  by  again. 

It's  fim  to  talk.  When  you  can  make  other  people  feel  comfortable, 
they'll  talk  to  you.  Think,  "whatever  you  are,  I like  you,"  Even  if 
one  person  is  very  shy,  it  takes  two  ^o  talk.  Friendly  questions  should 
bring  answers.  But  don't  sound  nosy.  Be  sure  to  pause  so  the  other 
person  can  talk.  How  do  you  feel  when  another  person  talks  all  the  time 
you  can't  get  a word  in?  Plan  for  the  other  person  to  talk.  Listen 
to  wha.  she  says. 

How  the  homemaker  feels  about  your  first  visit  is  very  important.  Try 
to  connect  it  w*^h  pleasant,  hopeful  things.  She  may  be  suspicious  at 
first.  Or  she  may  be  naturally  shy.  On  the  other  hand,  she  may  be 
friendly  and  very  glad  to  talk  with  somebody. 
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[ On  the  first  visit  talk  about  things  in  general.  Although  you  may  be 

I ready  to  go  right  to  work,  to  the  homemaker  you  are  still  a stranger. 

She  is  not  ready  for  what  you  have  been  thinking  about  for  some  time, 
i Winning  her  confidence  is  your  first  goal.  The  first  visit  to  a family 

wil)  be  brief.  You  could  make  six  or  eight  such  visits  in  a day. 

I You  will  get  a general  idea  of  the  home  on  your  first  visit.  Talk  will 

i bring  out  a few  facts  about  the  family.  Write  down  some  things  you  want 

to  remember.  But  not  in  front  of  them.  Wliat  you  see  or  hear  is  impor- 
tant, but  the  main  purpose  of  your  first  visit  is  to  be  neighborly.  The 
first  visit  is  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  come  back  and  work  with  the 
homemaker. 
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Practice  first.  Choose  another  program  assistant  and  practice  how  to 
make  a home  visit.  Then  change  places  and  try  it  again. 

1.  What  interest  did  the  homemaker  have? 
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2.  What  did  you  learn? 

3.  How  did  you  "sell"  the  program  to  the  homemaker? 

4.  If  you  were  the  homemaker  would  you  believe  in  the  program 
assistant?  Would  you  want  her  to  help  you? 

When  the  homemaker  shows  she  wants  you  to  come  back  to  help  her,  she 
has  "enrolled"  in  the  program.  On  your  next  visit  you  will  teach  and 
help  the  homemaker  do  better. 


Remeinber  these  things: 

- It  is  a privilege  to  go  into  the  home  of  another  person. 

I J ' 

I i 

I ; - Keep  a positive,  happy  approach. 

% I 
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[ - Respect  the  family* s values  even  though  you  hope  to  change 

I I some  of  them  some  day. 

'C 

I 

I 

I \ - The  homemaker  must  trust  you  before  you  can  teach. 


f . - Keep  a family’s  secrets.  Don’t  tell  anyone  else  anything  you 

' I learn  about  them. 

f ( - Listen  carefully  to  get  information.  That  is  better  than  asking 

I I personal  questions. 
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- Begin  with  what  the  homemaker  is  interested  in. 


- But  you  may  have  to  decide  what  help  she  really  needs. 

As  soon  as  possible  help  her  graduate  to  a group,  'fhere  she  can  see 
and  try  homemaking  ideas  with  other  women.  For  this  reason  your  home 
visits  should  be  in  a sequence.  Build  each  one  on  the  last  and  pro- 
gress to  the  next. 


In  your  mind  you  might  see  your  visits  something  like  this: 


I Doing  I + I Doing  I + 1 Poing^ 


Get  Her  Her 

acquainted  interests  ^ needs 


Of  course  this  pattern  may  never  be  quite  the  same  for  any  two  homemakers. 
Some  may  take  more  tine  to  become  interested  and  others  will  be  slower  at 
other  stages. 


During  this  sequence  you  will  probably  contact  the  homemakers  in  brief, 
informal  ways.  Each  contact  will  be  important  to  give  support  to  what 
you  plan  to  happen. 


After  your  first  visit  you  might  knock  at  the  door  of  one  homemaker  to 
ask  if  she  had  invited  her  neighbor  to  the  work  session  next  day  since 
you  "just  happened  to  be  going  by.**  0f«  if  you  meet  the  homemaker  on 
the  street,  you  would  naturally  stop  to  talk  about  whatever  you  and 
she  were  working  on. 


Working  Visits 


The  working  visit  must  always  seem  informal.  But  you  must  arrange  and 
plan  it  carefully.  It  will  develop  from  an  interest  the  homemaker  has 
shown.  She'll  be  interested  in  something  that  has  to  do  with  her  fam- 
ily— like  cooking.  You  and  the  homemaker  should  plan  ahead  for  the 
working  visit. 

1.  Decide  together  on  something  to  do— bake  cookies,  make  dinner- 
in-a-dish,  repair  clothing,  etc.  Often  you  can  work  at  two 
things.  Leave  her  a recipe  or  leaflet  but  be  sure  to  talk  it 
over  with  her. 
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2.  Get  the  homemaker  to  promise  to  have  supplies  you'll  need. 

Help  her  make  a list  of  what  she'll  furnish.  Be  sure  she 
can  do  this  and  has  time. 

3.  Decide  together  on  a time  to  work«the  day  and  hour.  You 
might  ask  to  mark  it  on  her  calender. 

Set  a definite  time.  This  is  important.  It  gives  the  homemaker  a goal 
so  she  can  get  ready.  Many  times  a homemaker  sweeps  the  floor^  washes 
the  dishes  or  dresses  especially  for  your  visit.  If  the  two  of  you 
make  an  agreement^  expect  her  to  do  her  part.  However^  be  sure  she 
can.  For  instance  if  she  can't  read  a recipe^  or  get  the  supplies  for 
it,  she  may  be  li^set. 

Make  your  working  visit  fun.  It  will  be  almost  like  doing  housework  in 
your  own  home.  The  difference  will  be  that  it  is  not  as  routine.  You 
will  be  pointing  out  certain  things  you  usually  take  for  granted. 

These  might  be: 

1,  Have  a place  to  work.  Tliis  could  mean  stacking^  piling, 
etc,,  to  clear  a spot, 

2,  Have  everything  clean— your  hands,  equipment,  etc., 
especially  around  food. 

3,  Collect  supplies  before  you  start  and  keep  things  that  are 
alike  together, 

4,  Use  a recipe  or  directions  as  you  work. 

5,  Watch  for  safety-»fire  danger,  knives,  poisons,  etc. 

Point  these  out  to  the  homemaker.  You  will  have  a lot  to  teach.  She 
can't  learn  all  of  it  in  one  easy  lesson.  However,  you  are  her  model. 
She  will  probably  do  as  you  do.  If  you  make  it  seem  worthwhile  she 
will  probably  catch  your  spirit.  Sooner  or  later  she  will  learn. 

Wlien  you  finish  the  working  visit  praise  the  homemaker  for  vfhat  she  has 
done.  If  you  can,  help  her  family  see  how  important  she  is  and  how  well 
she  can  do.  You  will  be  helping  them  learn  values,  too. 

When  fixing  food  with  the  homemaker  see  that  the  family  is  served 
neatly  and  nicely  with  whatever  they  have.  You  will  be  teaching 
standards. 


Your  work  session  will  suggest  things  to  do  next  time.  On  each  visit 
you  can  find  out  what  the  homemaker  would  like  to  do  when  you  come  again. 
Soon  you  can  suggest  that  she  invite  her  neighbors  and  relatives  to  come 
watch  and  help. 

For  working  visits  be  sure  to  make  plans  with  your  supervising  agent. 

She  is  a specialist  at  this.  She  can  help  you  get  ready  and  teach. 


KEEPING  RECORDS  ABOUT  THE  FAMILY 


Be  sure  to  write  down  what  you  did  and  saw.  Do  this  soon  after  you  are 
away  from  the  house.  Write  down  information  about  the  family.  Make 
notes  about  your  visits.  What  progress  is  the  family  making?  Put  a 
date  on  your  notes.  Keep  them  together  in  a private  place. 

Keeping  records  is  important. 

1.  They  help  you  remember  facts  about  each  family. 

2.  They  show  change  and  step-by>step  progress  of  families. 

3.  They  will  help  others  work  with  the  family  if  you  are  not  there. 

4.  They  can  be  put  together  with  other  family  records  to  see  what 
the  whole  neighborhood  needs. 

Remember  that  all  you  hear  and  write  down  is  secret . Be  careful  with 
these  records. 


GETTING  FAMILIES  TO  ACCEPT  YOU 


Here  are  some  things  to  remember  about  making  home  visits: 

1.  Get  to  know  your  families— members » names » interests. 

2.  Set  date  of  visit  when  it  suits  the  homemaker. 

3.  Let  her  know  how  long  you  will  be  there. 

4.  Be  friendly. 

5.  Find  something  to  praise.  Something  important  to  the  family. 
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6.  Let  them  know  you  are  there  to  help  them  with  information  and 
suggestions. 

7.  Make  them  feel  that  their  part  is  important,  too. 

8.  Start  where  they  are. 

9.  Talk  on  their  level. 

10.  Teach  only  as  much  as  they  can  learn  at  one  time. 

11.  Keep  information  simple. 

12.  Be  a good  listener. 

13.  Ask  them  for  suggestions. 

14.  Be  sincere. 

15.  Be  willing  to  admit  you  don't  know  something  but  will  try  to 
find  the  answer. 

16.  Let  them  know  you  had  to  learn  before  you  could  help  them. 

17.  Don't  be  critical. 

18.  Be  satisfied  with  a little  progress,  at  first. 

19.  Keep  private  any  information  about  families. 

20.  Don't  make  promises  you  can't  keep. 

21.  Be  patient  and  courteous. 

22.  Ask  them  to  help  you  do  something. 

23.  Write  down  things  you  need  to  help  them  with  so  you  don't 
forget . 


HOW  ADULTS  LEARN 


When  you  teach  homemakers,  some  will  learn  faster  than  others.  Some 
will  start  doing  what  you  suggest  sooner  than  others.  If  you  remember 
these  things  you'll  be  more  patient  with  slow  learners. 
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li  Adults  leam  when  they  are  interested  in  what  you  tell  them# 

2«  lliey  leam  when  they  see  a connection  with  something  they 
think  is.  important. 

3.  They  leam  better  by  doing  things  themselves. 

4.  They  are  influenced  by  people  they  admire. 
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Why  some  adults  don*t  leam... 

1.  They  don't  want  to  lose  again.  Maybe  they've  already  failed 
at  school  or  marriage. 

2.  They  don't  like  school. 

3.  They  think  they're  ”too  old  to  leam." 

4.  They  are  too  busy. 

5.  Old  ideas  keep  them  from  listening  to  new  ones. 

6.  They  don't  read  or  write  very  well, 

7.  They  don't  know  what  there  ^ to  leam. 

8.  The  teacher  doesn't  explain  it  so  they  understand. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  HOMEMAKER  INTERESTED 
Find  out  from  the  homemaker: 

1.  What  does  she  like  to  do?  Tie  your  teaching  to  this. 

Example:  She  says  she  likes  to  sew. 

So,  perhaps  she  would  like  to  make  a tablecloth, 
a skirt  for  her  child,  etc. 

2.  What  seems  ha^  to  her?  Is  it  cooking,  housecleaning  or 
dressing  her  family?  Is  there  something  that  she  is  afraid 
to  try?  She  can't  do?  Can't  afford? 
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Example:  She  says  buying  cookies  for  the  children  takes 

so  much  of  the  grocery  money* 

So,  periiaps  she  would  like  to  learn  how  to 
make  cookies* 
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ALWAYS  CHECK  TO  SEE: 

1.  Does  she  want  to  do  this? 

2.  Is  it  easy  enough  for  her  to  succeed? 
3*  Does  it  seem  important  to  her? 

SHE  MUST  NOT  FAIL* 


Some  things  homemakers  might  like  to  learn  to  do: 


• Find  places  to  hang  clothes 

- Change  a dress  hem 

- Wash  a sweater 

- Fit  or  repair  clothing 

- Sort  old  clothes— use  soft 
things  for  cleaning  rags 

• Make  child's  dress  from 
used  clothes 

• Make  a tote  bag  or  diaper  bag 

- Make  a place  to  hang  dish  towels 

- Make  an  ironing  board 

- Make  an  ironing  board  cover 

- Paint  coffee  cans  for  cannister 
set 

• Make  trash  or  garbage  can 
(paint  5 gallon  can) 

- Paint  a chair 

- Store  flour  and  cereals  in 
containers 

- Make  some  shelves 

- Patch  pants 

- Figure  out  a way  to  bake  without 
an  oven 

• Make  a salad 


- Store  drinking  water  so  it  stays 
clean 

- Make  cookies  from  donated  foods 

- Use  powdered  milk  to  make: 

Chocolate  pudding  mix 

Buttermilk 

Milk-drink 

- Clean  the  refrigerator 

- Build  a cooler  for  food 

- Measure  wet  and  dry  foods  with 
cans  or  jars  they  have 

- Fix  a balanced  meal 

- Make  a simple  cassero'e 

- Make  table  look  nice  for  a meal 

- Make  hot  breads 

- Spray  for  bugs  (Be  safe) 

- Cover  cardboard  boxes  to  store 
clothes 

- Make  simple  curtains 

- Make  soap 

- Refinish  some  furniture 

- Make  beds  more  comfortable 

- Braid  a rug 

- Check  house  for  safety 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  HOMEMAKERS 


When  you  teach  your  homemakers^  you««, 

1.  TELL 

2.  SHOW 

3.  DO 

4.  TELL  AGAIN 

You  can  use  any  or  all  of  these  ways  to  teach  things  in  the  leaflets* 
Choose  the  ways  that  best  suit  the  homemaker  and  are  most  comfortable 
for  you. 

TO  TELL: 

Talk  about  real  situations* 

To  get  the  homemakers  to  talk  about  what  they  will  learn  that  day. 

« Ask  questions 
« Tell  stories 

« Get  them  to  tell  their  experiences 
« Tie  in  your  experiences 
« Use  familiar  sayings 
« See  if  they  agree 

Don't  preach! 

Don't  set  yourself  or  your  family  up  as  a perfect  example* 

TO  SHOlif: 


We  remember  better  what  we  see*  Show  what  you  want  the  group 
to  remember* 

Show  how  to  do  something  using  real  things* 

Use  exhibits  and  displays— (show  degrees  of  cleanliness— for 
example^  clothes  poorly  washed^  washed  fairly  well^  and  washed 
well)  or  use  an  example  of  your  own  such  as  window  pane  or 
dishes* 
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Use  games: 
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1,  (Make  a game  of  identifying  tools  and  supplies— what  is 
each  item  and  what  is  it  used  for.) 

2.  (Name  the  job— have  them  pick  out  the  tools  and/or 
supplies  for  the  job.  You  may  have  them  match  jobs 
and  tools.) 

TO  DO: 

We  remember  longer  what  we  “do.** 


Let  each  homemaker  practice  the  **skill“  that  was  taught. 

Give  them  homework  to  do— about  the  skill  you  have  taught. 

Have  homemakers  talk  about  this  homework  the  next  time  you 
meet. 

Encourage  homemakers  to  try  their  own  ideas.  Give  time  for 
them  to  tell  what  happened. 

TO  TELL  AGAIN: 

Repeating  helps  people  learn,  so— tell  again. 

Pull  out  the  main  points  of  each  lesson  you  teach. 

Let  the  group  tell  the  main  points  they  learned. 

Ask  homemakers  to  practice  teaching  each  other  what  they 
learned . 

Other  Suggestions 

Give  an  award  to  homemakers  when  they  finish  a series  of  lessons. 
This  might  look  like  a diploma. 

Make  sure  homemakers  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the 
leaflets. 
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YOU  AND  THE  QilLDREN* 


The  Children  Are  Important 

Children  may  be  at  home  tirhen  you  work  with  families*  Pre-school  children 
will  need  some  care  from  the  mother  and  you.  School  age  children  won't 
need  as  much  attention.  Or  you  can  include  them  in  your  teaching.  You 
may  think  that  the  children  will  interfere.  But  the  way  you  get  along 
with  them  is  important. 

You  can  help  the  children  feel  that  they  are  important.  You  can  show 
them  that  outsiders  are  friendly.  Show  you  care  about  them. 

You  can  show  the  children  how  to  do  household  jobs.  They  can  empty  trash 
cans,  dust  furniture  or  do  other  jobs.  You  can  encourage  mothers  to  teach 
them  how  to  share  the  housework.  Teach  them  sinqple  health  habits. 

You  can  listen  to  them.  Talk  to  theii. 

If  the  mother  knows  you  care  about  her  children^  she'll  know  you  care 
about  her«  too. 

Help  the  mother  feel  that  she  is  a worthwhile  person.  This  helps  the 
children. 

Your  First  Home  Visit 

The  children  may  come  to  meet  you  before  the  mother  comes  to  the  door. 

Tell  them  your  name  and  lear>  their  names* 

Use  the  child's  name  when  you  talk  with  him. 

Calling  a child  by  his  name  helps  him  know  who  he  is. 

Talk  naturally  with  the  child.  Wait  for  him  to  answer*  Show  him  that 
you  are  interested  in  his  answer* 

Are  the  children  shy  and  do.t't  want  to  talk?  You  can  play  a little 
guessing  game.  *'Is  your  name  Susie?**  **Is  it  Timmie?**  Usually  after 
a few  guesses  a child  will  tell  you  his  name*  If  he  doesn't  you  can 

I learn  it  from  his  mother  or  older  brother  or  sister*  Children  like  to 

have  you  guess  their  ages«  too. 


* Prepared  by  Roberta  C.  Frasier,  Family  Life  Specialist,  Oregon 

Extension  Service,  and  Edward  V,  Pope,  Human  Development  and 
I ( Human  Relations  Specialist,  Federal  Extension  Service,  USDA. 
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Children  usually  respond  better  if  you  don't  **pu$h**  them*  Let  them  get 
acquainted  with  you  at  their  own  pace* 

Bring  some  little  gift  for  each  child*  It  may  be  a piece  of  ribbon,  a 
picture,  or  a flower«  This  gift  is  for  the  child  and  is  something  he 
may  keep* 

Also  bring  a few  things  in  a basket  for  the  children  to  play  with  while 
you  nsit  with  their  mother*  Include  some  small  toy  cars  and  planes* 
Bring  pictures  you  cut  out  of  a magazine  and  pasted  on  cards*  Maybe  a 
few  picture  books* 

When  you  leave,  take  these  things  with  you*  yours* 

You  will  bring  them  back  on  your  working  visit* 

Your  Working  Visit 

This  time  bring  a name  tag  for  each  child*  Print  the  name  tag  while 
the  child  watches  you*  Use  big  letters*  Pin  it  on  for  him* 

You’ll  want  to  bring  extra  toys  for  your  working  visit* 

Pack  the  toys  in  cardboard  boxes  that  can  be  used  for  a stove  or  table 
when  the  child  is  playing  with  the  toys* 

Bring  some  toys  in  the  house  for  the  children  to  play  with,  but  keep 
extra  ones  in  the  car*  If  you  need  something  different  to  keep  the 
child  interested,  you  can  bring  other  things  into  the  house* 

These  don't  cost  much.  You  might  take  along: 

1*  Art  Supplies,  crayons,  big  paper,  old  magazines  to  cut  up, 
blunt  scissors* 

2*  Picture  Books,  from  a library* 

3*  Empty  spools*  Paint  spools  different  colors*  Use  lead-free 
paint*  Tie  a string  around  one  spool  like  this*  Then  let 
children  put  other  spools  on  the  string* 


4,  Cans  of  Different  Sizes,  Get  cans  that  fit  inside  each  other. 
Paint  them  different  colors  or  leave  the  labels  on.  Be  sure 
the  edges  of  the  cans  are  smooth. 


5,  Clothespins,  Children  can  put  clothespins  around  the  edges  of 
the~ cans , 


6,  Newsi 


fold  to  make  hats,  boats,  trains,  airplanes. 


7,  Stool.  Take  a wooden  stool  suitable  for  a child  to  sit  or 
stand  on. 


Ideas  to  Share  With  Mothers 

Here  are  a few  ideas  about  children.  You  can  mention  them  to  mothers 
while  you  work  or  talk.  Put  the  idea  in  your  own  words, 

- Each  child  grows  in  his  own  way  and  at  his  own  speed, 

- Each  child  needs  encouragement.  This  helps  him  be  a special 
person. 
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- No  two  children  are  alike.  Each  one  does  things  his  own  way. 

- Each  child  needs  to  feel  good  about  himself.  He  needs  to  feel 
that  he  is  a capable  person. 

* A diild  needs  to  see  and  do  and  feel  new  things.  This  helps 
him  discover  the  world  around  him. 

- It  is  good  for  a child  to  ask  questions.  He  needs  good  answers 
that  he  can  understand. 

- A child  needs  to  be  encouraged  to  tell  what  he  saw  or  did. 

- A child  has  to  learn  how  to  act.  He  learns  from  the  people 
around  him. 

- The  most  important  examples  in  a child's  early  life  are  his 
mother  and  father. 

- Parents  and  family  are  very  important  teachers.  Children  learn 
things  at  home  that  they  can't  learn  anywhere  else. 

Helps  For  Getting  Along  With  Children 

The  way  you  treat  children  while  you  are  in  the  home  can: 

- help  the  child  in  his  growth 

- teach  him  how  to  act 

- make  him  behave  better 

Treat  each  child  as  if  he  is  ”somebody."  Call  each  child  by  his  name. 
Help  him  to  feel  that  you  like  him.  Let  him  know  you  think  he  is  able 
to  do  things  according  to  his  age. 

Say  "please"  and  "thank  you"  to  children.  Be  as  polite  to  a child  as 
you  would  be  to  a grownup. 

Talk  to  the  children.  Stoop  or  squat  down  when  talking  to  a child. 
Then  he  can  look  you  in  the  eye  and  see  you  on  his  own  level.  Think 
how  you  would  feel  if  everyone  were  twice  as  tall  as  you  are. 

Listen  to  the  children.  Pay  attention  to  the  children  when  they  talk 
to  you.  It  may  take  some  time.  It  lets  them  feel  that  someone  thinks 
they  are  important  enough  to  listen  to.  It  also  helps  them  to  talk 
better. 
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Give  experience  with  sounds*  Whisper  to  a child  and  let  him  whisper 
back  to  you. 

Play  games*  Have  the  child  shut  his  eyes  and  listen  for  a special  sound* 

Touch  a child  to  get  his  attention*  Put  your  hand  on  a child's  shoulder, 
take  his  hand,  or  stoop  down  and  put  your  arm  around  a child  to  get  his 
attention*  Speak  in  a soft  voice*  Speak  slowly  so  he  understands*  This 
takes  more  time,  but  works  better  than  yelling  across  a room* 

Give  directions  carefully*  If  you  want  a child  to  do  something: 

- Get  his  attention* 

- Explain  carefully  what  you  want  him  to  do* 

- Tell  why  he  should  do  it* 

- Show  him  how  to  do  it* 

- Give  him  a reward*  You  may  say  "That's  a fine  job*"  You 
may  give  a special  hug*  Do  something  that  shows  you  are 
proud  of  him* 

If  you  want  a child  to  hang  up  his  clothes; 

* Show  where  to  hang  them* 

- Show  how  to  hang  them* 

- Have  him  practice  hanging  them* 

* Tell  him  why  clothes  need  to  be  hung  up* 

- Reward  him*  Show  him  that  you  noticed  that  he  hung  up  his 
clothes* 

Instead  of  saying  "Don't"  "Quit"  "Stop"  show  children  what  to  do* 

Children  learn  hw  to  act  when  you  show  them  what  to  do*  Just  stopping 
them  doesn't  teach  what  to  do  next  time*  Telling  a child  "Wait  until 
the  floor  is  dry"  is  better  than  "Don't  walk  on  the  wet  floor*" 

"Hold  it  this  way"  is  better  than  "Don't  drop  it," 
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Use  substitution.  If  you  have  to  take  something  away  from  a child, 
give  him  somethl^ng  else  to  play  with« 

Get  tiny  t^ots  to  think  of  something  else  when  they  are  unhappy « Small 
children  forget  quickly.  Call  a child’s  attention  to  something  else« 
This  will  take  his  mind  off  his  unhappiness.  This  method  is  most 
useful  with  the  child  under  2 years  of  age. 

When  a child  bothers  you.  If  a child  is  bothering  you  as  you  work,  find 
Something  else  for  him  to  do.  Show  him  how  he  can  help.  Giving  him 
your  attention  may  be  more  necessary  right  then  than  the  job  you  are 
doing  with  the  homemaker. 

Give  children  some  choice.  Give  children  a chance  to  choose  whenever 
you  can,  **Would  you  rather  wash  the  dishes  or  dry  them?**  Choices 
should  be  as  equal  as  possible.  Be  willing  to  accept  what  he  chooses. 

See  the  child’s  point  of  view.  The  things  children  Jo  make  sense  to 
them,  fry  to  think  why  a child  is  acting  the  way  he  is. 

Avoid  comparisons.  Avoid  comparing  one  child  with  another.  When  you 
compare,  the  child  thinks  this  means  **I*m  not  as  good  as  someone  else'* 
or  **I  am  better  than  he  is,**  Don't  say,  "Why  can't  you  do  as  well  as 
Johnny?** 

Help  children  learn  about  time.  Ch'.ldren  first  learn  about  time  by 
leaining  when  things  are  done.  "First  we  wash  our  hands,  then  we  eat 
our  dinner."  "Now  is  the  time  to  take  a nap.** 

Arrange  things  to  suit  the  child's  needs.  Give  the  child  a small  box  or 
stool  to  sit  on.  He  can  climb  on  it  to  reach  things. 

Give  him  a cardboard  box.  It  makes  a place  he  can  keep  things  that  are 
his  very  own. 

Do  not  interfere  with  parents'  discipline.  Parents  are  the  ones  to 
punish  children* 

Your  job  is  not  to  interfere*  Teach  by  your  own  example  as  you  work 
with  the  children. 
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PARENTS  AND  TEENAGERS 


Parents  often  feel  that  their  teenagers  are  getting  ou:  of  hand.  They 
want  to  know  why  kids  act  the  way  they  do.  They  may  ask  you  what  you 
would  do,  if  you  were  in  their  shoes. 

You  Can  Help  Parents  Most  IVhen  You; 

. Don't  tell  them  what  to  do  or  what  you  would  do 

. Ask  questions  when  they  talk  about  their  children 

. Help  them  find  out  that  other  parents  have  the  same  problems 

. Talk  about  what  parents  and  children  need. 

Don't  Tell  Parents  What  You  Would  Do. 

This  does  not  help.  How  parents  act  depends  on: 

. How  a problem  looks  to  them 

. How  they  have  handled  problems  like  this  before 

. How  they  feel  at  the  time 

. What  they  know  how  to  do 


You  would  handle  it  in  a different  way  because  you  are  a different 
person. 

Ask  Questions  When  Parents  Talk  About  Their  Children. 


This  helps  them  to  think  about  what  to  do.  Here  are  some  questions  you 
can  ask  when  the  time  seems  right: 

, "How  do  you  suppose  Johnny  feels  about  this?” 

. ”How  do  you  think  this  looks  to  Johnhy?” 

, ”If  you  do  this,  how  will  Johnny  act?” 

. "What  do  you  want  Johnny  to  learn?” 

, "How  do  you  feel  about  this?” 

. "Would  it  help  if  you  do  this?” 
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Help  Them  Find  Out  That  Other  Parents  Have  the  Same  Problems. 

This  makes  them  feel  that  they  are  not  alone.  Other  parents  have 
teenagers  who: 

. Go  through  a time  when  they  think  parents  are  old-fashioned 
. Think  parents  don't  know  anything 
. Feel  their  parents  treat  them  like  babies 
. Fight  against  being  treated  like  younger  children 
. Break  rules 
. Get  sassy 

They  learn  that  other  parents  sometimes  forget  that  cliildren  are  growing 
up.  They  learn  that  "letting-go”  is  hard  for  parents.  Some  parents 
don't  want  their  children  to  grow  up  and  leave  them. 

Help  Them  learn  What  Parents  and  Children  Need. 

. Teenagers  need  rules,  but  they  need  some  say  about  what  the 
rules  are. 

. They  need  to  help  make  rules  that  affect  them. 

. Teenagers  need  help  in  knowing  how  to  act. 

. They  need  to  know  that  some  behavior  is  wrong. 

. Teenagers  need  a chance  to  tell  how  they  feel  and  what  they  think. 
. Teenagers  need  to  talk  about  themselves  and  their  plans. 

. Teenagers  try  to  find  answers  to  hard  questions  like: 

Who  am  I? 

What  can  I be? 

Who  should  my  friends  be? 

Who  needs  me? 

Whom  do  I need? 
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. Teenagers  need  to  feel  good  about  themselves. 

. They  need  to  know  their  family  cares  for  them. 
. They  need  attention  and  praise; 

When  they  help. 

When  they  are  kind. 

When  they  try. 


DID  YOU  SUCCEED? 
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Did  you  succeed  in  your  work  with  a homemaker?  Did  she  make  a change 
within  herself  or  in  her  home  as  a result? 

Here  are  three  ways  you  can  find  out. 

You  may  wish  to  talk  these  over  with  your  supervising  agent*  Learn  to 
watch  and  listen  for  small  signs  of  change.  Here  are  some  suggestions: 

1.  Check  samples 

a.  Ask  to  see  a sample  of  what  the  homemaker  did. 

b.  Examine  the  sample  to  see  what  is  good  about  it.  What 
needs  correcting? 

c.  Suggest  improvements  tactfully.  Mention  good  things  first. 
Let  homem^er  point  out  what  is  wrong  if  she  can. 

d.  Write  down  what  you  see.  Write  the  date.  Do  this  after 
your  visit. 

Be  sure  the  homemaker  feels  good  about  what  the  made.  After  a time  your 
records  will  show  her  progress. 

2.  Check  conversation 


a.  Listen  for  comments.  Does  she  mention  small  things  she 
tried  that  you  recommended? 

*'I  made  cookies  for  the  first  time  in^my  life.**  or  **I 
don't  buy  cookies  any  more,  I bake  them  myself  and  save 
money.** 
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b.  After  your  visit,  write  down  these  comments.  Write  the 
date. 


3.  Check  attitudes 


Listen  for  comments  that  show  that  the  homemaker  enjoyed 
or  learned  something. 

Watch  for  improvement  in  looks  of  the  homemaker  or  her 
house.  This  shows  a growing  pride. 

Look  for  changes  in  way  homemaker  acts  toward  her  children 


d.  After  your  visit,  write  down  what  you  notice.  Write  the 
date. 


APPENDIX 
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/^plying  Principles  of  Social  Action 
Suggested  Policies  for  Program  Assistants 


Supplies  Needed 
Family  Records 
Operational  Records 


Child  Care  Arrangements  While  Mothers  Meet 


Suggested  Plan  for  a Meeting 


APPLYING  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  ACTION 
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If  you  hope  to  initiate  a program  for  low-income  homemakers^  you  cannot 
be  effective  without  support  from  others  in  the  community.  Perhaps  plans 
are  already  being  considered  by  the  time  you  are  asked  to  cooperate.  In 
either  event,  the  principles  of  "social  action"  still  apply. 

To  analyze  how  they  fit  your  situation,  take  the  following  steps: 

Step  1.  A successful  program  must  relate  to  the  community  (or 
local  area)  and  to  the  existing  situatioiu  See  Section 
1,  p.  6 (Basic  Study  of  Local  Situation). 

Cite  data  that  point  up  problems  and  opportunities: 
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Step  2.  Every  program  relates  to  some  past  experience. 

Who  tried  what,  with  whom,  before?  


Results?  

What  can  be  learned  from  this? 


Step  3.  Identify  the  problem,  situation  or  opportunity, 
What  is  it? 
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Step  4.  Consider  outside  forces  that  may  be  influential  in  stirring 
people  to  action.  (In  this  instance,  national  concern 
about  low-income  families  and  school  dropouts.)  Others? 


Step  5,  Initiating  a project  is  usually  done  by  a small  number 
originating  the  idea  or  seeing  the  need. 

With  what  educators  and  persons  concerned  with  low-income 
families  would  you  talk  this  over?  (Use  "Basic  Study," 
Section  1,  p,  6,  and  Step  1.  above) 
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Step  6 , Action  must  be  approved  by  legitimizers. 

These  will  include  more  than  those  who  legitimize  your 
traditional  program. 

Such  as: 

a.  Leaders  and  organizations  that  will  provide  sympathy 
and  support : Their  Response 


b.  Leaders  and  groups  who  will  add  prestige: 

Their  Response 


j c.  Any  who  might  oppose,  whose  help  you  also  need: 

I Their  Response 
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d.  People  and  groups  who  can  provide  skills^  resources, 
program  needs:  Their  Response 


(Use  **Basic  Study"  and  Step  1 to  explain  the  problem  and  opportunityt) 
What  advice  was  given?  


If  they  oppose  act ion j who  else  might  influence  them?  

(Sometimes  from  another  level  or  with  other  influence*)  Try  anotner 
channe 1 , 

Which,  if  any,  wish  to  participate  further? 


Step  7,  Involvement  of  many  people  to  nurture  and  support  idea. 
Such  as: 

Groups  in  your  own  organization 


Agencies  concerned  with  human  development 


Local  community  organizations 


Step  8*  Who  should  be  involved  to  help  with  planning  and  partici- 
pation? (Often  these  people  make  up  a steering  committee. 
Sometimes  they  may  not  meet  together  but  their  involvement 
and  opinions  are  both  important.) 
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List  Organizations 


or 


List  Persons 


No  special  number  recommended  but  broad  community  involvement  is  good* 

Whenever  possible • representatives  of  audience  to  be  reached  is  desirable* 

Step  9*  Organizing  for  Action:  Ask  these  people  (in  Step  8)  to 

help  with  these  decisions:  Get  their  commitment  whenever 

possible  during  a meeting,  in  a committee,  or  before 
others*  Write  out  the  goals  and  assigned  responsibilities 
for  guidance  in  your  program* 

a*  What  are  the  specific  program  goals? 


Set  priorities.  As  time  goes  by  you  may  need  to  change 
the  plans*  However,  refer  to  the  goals  frequently  to 
maintain  program  direction* 

b*  Assign  responsibilities: 

- IVho  does  overall  planning? 

“ Who  coordinates?  

- Who  provides  what  resources?  
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How  will  supplies  be  financed? 
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- IVho  recruits  leaders? 

- If  leaders  are  paid,  who  handles  personnel  details 

and  money?  

- Who  trains  leaders?  

- Who  supervises  leaders?  

- What  is  your  role?  


c.  Where  will  program  start?  

When?  

d.  How  many  leaders  will  be  practical? 

e.  How  long  will  program  be  continued? 


Where  should  it  be  1 year  from  now? 


(IVhen  the  many  ideas  arise  on  how  to  do  the  job,  all  plans  should  be 
considered  and  the  best  one  selected  by  the  initiating  group.) 

Step  10.  Evaluate  results  in  light  of  goals: 

What  specific  evidence  will  you  look  for? 

a,  

b. 
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d. 


Note:  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  process  a 

second  or  third  time.  Or,  frequently,  a certain 
step  may  need  to  be  taken  again. 


SUGGESTED  POLICIES 
FOR 

PROGRAM  ASSISTANTS 

If 
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I (Adapt  to  local  situation  and  have  program  assistant  add  to  her  "Handbook.") 
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Check  with  your  supervising  agent  before  you: 

1.  Buy  siqpplies  or  materials  for  lessons. 

2.  Use  sample  products  or  recommend  brand  names. 

3.  Contact  cooperating  agencies. 

4.  I^lease  information  to  newspapers  or  radio. 

5.  Give  out  names  or  information  about  homemakers  or  families 
in  the  program. 

Working  with  families: 

1.  Keep  all  records  about  families  confidential. 

Never  take  records  into  a home  when  making  a visit. 

2.  Discuss  family  situations  with  your  supervising  agent  only. 

3.  Make  an  appointment  with  the  homemaker. if  a home  visit  for 
teaching  is  in  your  plan.  Notify  her  in  advance  if  you  must 
cancel . 

4.  If  a meeting  is  your  responsibility,  be  sure  to  arrive  30 
minutes  early  to  arrange  materials  and  be  raady  to  start 
on  time. 
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Operation: 

*1.  Make  a monthly  schedule  and  weekly  plan  of  work  with  guidance 
of  supervising  agent. 

*2.  Keep  a file  of  each  family  to  remember  all  observations  and 
points  taught.  Keep  confidential. 

*3.  Write  a report  each  (week  or  month)  as  follows;  


*4.  (If  employed)  report  time  as  follows: 


*Special  forms  may  be  used. 


SUPPLIES  NEEDED 


You  will  need  certain  forms,  records,  and  supplies  to  operate  the  program 
efficiently.  Prepare  these  materials  ahead  of  time  so  you  will  have  them 
when  you  need  them. 

1.  Application  Blank -^especially  if  program  assistants  are  to  be 
paid.  An  adaptation  of  an  application  blank  might  be  used 
for  volunteers  for  a record  of  address,  telephone  number,  etc. 

2.  Handbooks  for  Program  Assistants,  See  Section  4.  They  will 
serve  as  a symbol  of  the  job  and  will  be  valuable  references. 
Plan  to  use  them  in  different  ways  during  the  training  so 
program  assistants  will  learn  to  refer  to  them. 

3.  Family  Record  Form — To  be  filled  in  by  program  assistants  for 
eTch  family.  It  will  contain  data  on  the  home  situation. 

Dates  of  visit,  work  done  with  homemaker.  Evidence  of  change 
may  be  added  from  time  to  time.  See  p.  104  of  /^pendix. 

4.  Itinerary  Outline — for  program  assistants  to  record  homes 
visited  and  meetings  held.  It  may  have  space  for  brief 
summary  of  what  happened. 

5.  Time  Worked  Report  Form" -for  reporting  the  amount  of  time 
w^orked  and  transportation  costs,  if  costs  are  to  be  reim- 
bursed. 
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Other  Siipplies  You  May  Want 

*1.  Graduation  certificates--for  program  assistants  who  meet 
apprenticeship  standards. 

*2.  Small  identification  badge  with  the  name  of  the  program  and 
a blank  for  program  assistant's  signature. 

*3.  Small  enrollment  card— with  program  assistant's  name  and 
slogan  or  objective  or  program.  This  card  will  be  left 
with  the  homemaker.  Leave  a space  on  the  card  for  the 
homemaker  to  sign  her  name* 

4.  Adapted  copies  of  techniques  for  activities  or  discussion 
during  training. 

5.  Name  tags  for  use  as  needed. 

6.  Kits  of  suggested  materials  for  children's  toys.  Urge 
program  assistants  to  collect  materials  with  your  help. 

♦Cooperating  organization  may  supply  or  help  with  printing  costs. 


FAMILY  RECORDS 


You  and  the  program  assistant  will  need  information  about  each  family 
in  the  program.  You  must  decide  what  information  should  be  collected 
so  you  can  train  program  assistants  to  collect  it. 

These  records  will  help  you  plan  the  program  and  fit  it  to  the  audience. 

A folder  for  each  family  can  also  include  records  of  the  family's  prog- 
ress as  reported  by  the  program  assistant. 

You  should  decide  where  to  keep  these  records.  When  program  assistants 
work  out  of  a central  location,  keep  records  there.  If  program  assist- 
ants woi^  some  distance  from  you,  they  might  be  responsible  for  the  folders 

However,  you  *^hould  continue  to  emphasize  the  confidential  treatment  of 
these  records.  Stress  to  program  assistants  (1)  never  fill  out  records 
during  a visit  and  (2)  never  take  records  into  a home. 

Much  of  the  data  needed  would  be  recorded  only  once.  The  following  list 
will  suggest  information  you  need  for  family  records.  You  will  think 
of  other  items. 
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Family- "Names  of  family  members 

— Age,  education,  and  health 
— Marital  status  of  mother 
— Immunization  of  children 


Family  income — Approximate  total  income  and  sources 


Desire  for  training  or  further  sciiooling 

Housing  conditions— Number  of  rooms 

—Type  of  heat 
—Water  supply 
--Number  of  beds 
—Appliances 
—Kind  of  cookiiig  stove 
--Refrigerator,  ice  box 
--Freezer 
--Electric  iron 


—Home  owned  or  other 
—Electricity 
—Garden 
--Bathroom 
—What  disposal  for 
waste 
-Radio 
—Television 
—Sewing  machine 
—Washer 


Transportation-Car?  (condition?)  Bus? 
School  bus  service 


Reading  materials— Magazines,  newspapers,  books? 

Kind  of  programs  family  listens  to  on  radio  or  television 

Homemaker*  s interests— (At  beginning  of  program  and  later) 

--Attitudes  toward  program  assistant 
—Outlook  on  life 

—Does  she  go  to  a club  or  church? 

— l^at  she  does  well 
—Relationship  with  family  members 
—Pride  in  accomplishments 
—Housekeeping  skills 


Current  records; 

Number  and  date  of  each  visit  by  program  assistant--what  was 
done  or  shown,  and  response  of  homem^er* 
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OPERATIONAL  RECORDS 
(End  of  Months) 

(l,2,or  3) 

The  items  below  are  suggested  as  basic  for  a statistical  summary.  You 
may  want  to  add  other  items.  Base  report  blanks  for  program  assistants 
on  this  or  your  adapted  form. 

A,  Program  Assistants 

^1.  Number  program  assistants  working  during  the  period. 

2.  Number  of  days  worked  by  program  assistants  during  the 

period. 

B.  Families  Contacted 


^1.  Number  of  different  families  contacted  by  program 

assistants  during  the  period. 

2,  Number  of  home  visits  made  by  program  assistants. 

3.  Number  of  different  families  that  program  assistants 

worked  with  in  homes  for  three  or  more  visits. 

4.  Number  of  small  group  meetings  held  by  program  assistants. 

5.  Total  attendance  of  homemakers  at  small  group  meetings. 

C.  Cite  small  or  large  evidences  of  change  made  by  homemakers  as 
result  of  the  teaching. 


CHILD  CARE  ARRANGEMENTS  WHILE  MOTHERS  MEET 


(You  may  need  to  guide  your  program  assistants  in  making  arrangements 
for  care  of  children  while  mothers  meet.  You  might  give  them  the 
following  suggestions.) 

Sometimes  volunteers  will  take  care  of  the  children  or  someone  can  be 
hired  to  be  with  the  children. 
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Plan  the  child  care  so  it  will  be  a gOvd  experience  for  the  children. 
Children  need  toys  to  play  with  and  experience  with  paints,  color 
crayons,  and  pasting.  Books,  reading,  and  storytelling  should  be  an 
important  part  of  the  child  care. 

Make  a name  tag  for  each  child  and  pin  it  on  him.  As  you  print  his 
name,  show  him  how  you  write  it.  Most  children  enjoy  wearing  a name 
tag.  It  also  helps  the  person  caring  for  the  children  to  learn  names. 
In  case  some  child  may  not  want  a name  tag,  put  it  aside  and  tell  him 
he  can  get  it  later  if  he  wants  it. 

Do  the  mothers  meet  in  a church  or  a school?  Maybe  the  church  nursery 
or  the  kindergarten  room  can  be  used  as  a play  center  for  the  children. 
Arrange  for  a room  near  the  place  where  the  mothers  will  be  meeting. 

The  room  should  be  warm,  airy,  and  light.  Toilets  should  be  nearoy. 

Supplies  You  Will  Need 

If  you  must  bring  supplies  for  each  meeting,  these  are  good  ones.  They 
are  adequate,  light  weight,  and  easy  to  store:  


Low  boxes,  stools,  small  chairs,  rugs,  or  blankets  for  children  to  sit 
on. 

Low  tables  where  children  can  work.  A board  with  a box  under  each  end 
can  be  usee  for  a table  or  a bench. 
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Turn  cardboard  or  wooden  boxes  upside  down  for  use  as  tables  and  stoves. 
You  can  stack  them  on  top  of  each  other  for  cupboards.  Boxes  can  also 
be  used  as  doll  beds. 


Mirror— stainless  steel,  hand  mirror,  or  mirror  to  hanjj  on  the  wall. 


Lids,  dishes,  pans. 


Dressup  clothes — hats,  purses  , aprons,  dresses  for  girls;  coats,  jackets, 
hats,  lunch  pails  for  boys. 


Dolls,  blankets,  and  doll  clothes. 


Art  Supplies 


Crayons,  newsprint,  magazines  for  cutting,  blunt  scissors,  paste, 
modeling  dough* 


Paste 


Modeling  Dough 


Mix  together  1/4  cup  flour, 
1/4  cup  cold  water.  Add 
1 cup  boiling  water  and 
cook  until  clear. 


Mix  together  2 cups  flour, 

1 cup  salt.  Mix  food  color- 
ing in  3/4  cup  water.  Add 
to  flour  and  salt,  mix,  and 
add  water  to  make  non-sticky 
dough . 


Books : From  a library,  borrow  picture  books  suitable  to  the  ages  of  the 

diildren. 


Other  Supplies  and  Equipment:  A box  of  empty  spools,  cans  of  different 
sizes,  clothespins,  newspapers  to  malce  hats,  boats,  etc.  (See  stpplies 
listed  under  '*You  and  the  Children,”  Section  4.) 
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Additional  Supplies:  The  above  listed  are  minimum  equipment.  If  possible 

add:  blocks^  puzzles^  toy  cars«  trains. 

People  to  Help  With  Child  Care 

Select  people  who  are  warm  and  friendly  and  who  like  children.  A former 
school  teacher  or  a Sunday  school  teacher  has  had  experiences  with 
children  in  groups.  Older  boys  and  girls  in  the  community  can  help. 

Some  elderly  men  and  women  may  enjoy  reading  to  the  children  and  watching 
them  play.  Help  volunteers  take  part  where  they  are  best  suited. 

How  many  people  will  you  need  to  care  for  the  children?  That  will  de- 
pend on  the  number  and  ages  of  the  children,  the  kind  of  room,  how  close 
it  is  to  toilets  and  to  the  room  where  the  mothers  are  meeting.  Try  to 
have  at  least  two  adults  with  a group  of  children. 


SUGGESTED  PLAN  FOR  A MEETING 


(For  Supervising  Agent.  Also  suggested  for  use  by  program  assistants.) 

1.  Get  to  know  each  other— (game-song-coffee) 

2.  Tell  of  plans  for  the  meeting 

a.  What  you  will  teach  that  day 

b.  How  long  it  will  take 

c.  Why  they  need  to  know  this 

3.  Give  the  information  and  involve  the  homemakers 
If  part  of  series,  relate  to  previous  topics. 

Show  how  to  do  it. 

Let  homemaker  practice  skill. 

Let  homemaker  ask  questions. 


4.  Talk  over  what  was  learned 
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5,  What  homemaker  should  do  before  next  meeting 

6,  Make  plans  for  the  next  meeting. 

When  and  where  to  meet. 

What  the  group  will  do. 


Cooperative  Extension  Work:  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  and  State  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 
Cooperating,  Issued  November  196I>. 
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LOUISIANA  STUDY  OP  MANPOWER  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS  IN 
AUTO  DEALERS,  SERVICES,  AND  REPAIR  SHOPS  OCCUPATIONS 

Introduction,  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  deter- 
mine the  manpower  and  training  needs  for  technical,  skilled, 
office,  medical  and  health  occupations  In  Louisiana.  State- 
operated  trade  and  vocational-technical  schools  offer  training 
which  prepares  students  for  employment.  The  schools'  training 
programs  must  he  realistic  In  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated 
opportunities  for  gainful  employment.  Employment  opportunities 
and  training  requirements  In  the  Auto  Dealers,  Services,  and 
Repair  Shops  Industry  have  been  Indicated  In  this  section  of 
this  report. 

Procedures.  In  order  to  determine  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  training  needs  In  Louisiana,  a survey  of  selected 
occupations  was  conducted  on  a state-wide  basis,  covering  both 
manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  Industries.  Data  were 
collected  throughout  the  state  by  Interviews  conducted  by 
trained  personnel  of  the  Division  of  Employment  Security, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Labor.  These  data  were  colljltted  and 
expanded  by  the  Research  and  Statistics  Unit,  Division  of 
Employment  Security,  Louisiana  Department  of  Labor.  The  report 
of  findings  was  prepared  and  Issued  by  the  Vocational  Curriculum 
Development  and  Research  Center,  Natchitoches  Trade  School. 

The  data  reported  In  this  study  were  obtained  from 
personal  Interviews  of  94  firms  employing  2,513  workers.  This 
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stratified  random  sample  represents  10.8  per  cent  of  the  Auto 
Dealers,  Services,  and  Repair  Shops  occupations  in  Louisiana. 

This  sample  was  selected  to  include:  small,  medium-sized  and 

large  units,  from  the  standpoint  of  employment;  and  a cross 
section  of  the  activities  of  the  industry. 

Definition  of  terms.  The  definitions  of  the  following 
terms  will  be  applicable  for  this  study. 

Services — The  Division  as  a Whole.  This  division  in- 
cludes establishments  primarily  engaged  in  rendering  a wide 
variety  of  services  to  individuals  and  business  establish- 
ments. Hotels  and  other  lodging  places;  establishments  pro- 
viding personal,  business,  repair,  and  amusement  services; 
medical,  legal,  engineering,  and  other  professional  services; 
educational  institutions;  nonprofit  membership  organizations; 
and  other  miscellaneous  services  are  included. 

Retail  Trade — The  Division  as  a Whole.  Retail  Trade 
includes  establishments  engaged  in  selling  merchandise  for 
personal,  household,  or  farm  consumption,  and  rendering  services 
incidental  to  the  sale  of  the  goods.  In  general,  retail 
establishments  are  classified  by  kinds  of  business  according 
to  the  principal  lines  of  commodities  sold  (groceries,  hard- 
ware, etc.),  or  the  usual  trade  designation  (drug  store,  cigar 
store,  etc.).  Some  of  the  important  characteristics  of  retail 
trade  establishments  are:  the  establishment  is  usually  a place 

of  business  and  is  engaged  in  activities  to  attract  the  general 
public  to  buy;  the  establishment  buys  or  receives  merchandise 
as  well  as  sells;  the  establishment  may  process  its  products, 
but  such  processing  is  incidental  or  subordinate  to  selling, 
the  establishment  is  considered  as  retail  in  the  trade;  and 
the  establishment  sells  to  customers  for  personal,  household, 
or  farm  use.  Not  all  of  these  characteristics  need  be  pressnt 
and  some  are  modified  by  trade  practice. 1 

The  major  group  applicable  to  this  study  has  been  il- 
lustrated and  defined  in  Appendix  A. 


^Technical  Committee  On  Industrial  Classification,  Office 
of  Statistical  Standards,  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
Manual  (Washington,  D.  C. : U.  S. "Government  Printing  Office, 

1957) , P.  153. 
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The  various  job  titles  or  occupations  have  been  defined 
and  listed  in  Appendix  B, 

Findings.  In  1965^  23^17^  persons  were  employed  in 
Louisiana  in  Auto  Dealers,  Services,  and  Repair  Shops 
Occupations.  There  were  20,916  men,  90  cent,  and  2,258 
women,  10  per  cent  employed  in  fifty-six  different  jobs.  Table 
I lists  the  job  titles  or  occupations,  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  code  niimbers,  and  the  distribution  of  workers 
according  to  sex.  Study  of  Table  I will  reveal  there  were 
seven  professional  ;;-nd  managerial  occupations,  twenty  clerical 
and  sales  occupations,  six  service  occupations,  nine  skilled 
occupations,  twelve  semi-skilled  occupations,  and  two  un-skilled 
occupations  listed  in  this  section  of  the  study. 

The  nine  skilled  occupations  contained  32  per  cent  of 
the  workers.  One  job  classification,  mechanics  and  repairmen 
D.O.T.  5-81,  alone  contained  25  per  cent  of  all  the  workers. 

The  skilled  occupations  when  combined  with  the  semi-skilled, 
and  clerical  and  sales  occupations  contained  9I  cent  of 
all  the  workers. 

Almost  three -foiirths  of  the  workers  were  in  the  21  - 45  years 
age  group.  Slightly  more  than  9 ps^r*  cent  of  the  workers  were 
imder  21  years  of  age.  Study  of  Table  II  will  reveal  that  there 
was  less  than  1 per  cent  over  65  years  of  age. 

Table  III  reflects  that  percent  of  the  total  work 
force  were  hired  during  the  past  year  to  maintain  normal  operations. 
This  high  percentage  could  contain  possible  inaccuracies,  however. 
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many  of  the  jobs  are  subject  to  variables  that  cause  a greater 
mobility  of  the  work  force  when  compared  to  other  occupations. 
Four  per  cent  were  hired  due  to  expansion.  Six  per  cent  of 
the  job  classifications  contained  current  job  vacancies  while 
2 per  cent  of  the  work  force  Were  receiving  formal  in-plant 
training.  One  job  classification,  mechanics  and  repairmen, 

D.O.T.  5-81,  should  be  singled  out  for  special  mention.  There 
is  an  immediate  need  for  a large  number  of  trained  men  in  this 
occupation.  Study  of  Table  III  will  reveal  the  distribution 
of  hires,  vacancies,  and  in-plant  trainees  listed  according 
to  the  percentage  of  total  workers  in  each  job  title. 

The  approximate  range  of  hourly  entry  wages  for  the 
jobs  or  occupations  in  this  section  of  the  study  have  been 
arranged  in  Table  IV.  Some  of  these  figures  will  indicate  the 
range;  the  others  will  indicate  the  exact  entry  wage.  In  some 
cases  the  entry  wage  was  not  available.  Eleven  of  the  jobs 
listed  indicate  some  firms  pay  an  entry  wage  of  less  than  one 
dollar  per  hour. 

Table  V reflects  the  percentage  distribution  of  experience 
requirements  for  the  job  classifications  or  occupations.  No 
experience  requirements  had  been  established  for  26  per  cent 
of  the  occupations.  Job  experience  was  required  for  40  per 
cent  of  the  occupations  while  trade  experience  was  required 
for  13  per  cent.  Job  experience  indicates  work  experience 
within  the  exact  job  title  in  an  identical  industry.  Trade 
experience  would  indicate  work  experience  in  the  same  general 
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area  or  trade  but  not  necessarily  within  the  same  industry. 
Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  jobs  surveyed  required  completion 
of  a formal  training  program  for  employment. 

Education  requirements  for  occupations  in  this  section 
of  the  study  are  not  firmly  established.  Study  of  Table  VI 
will  reveal  that  3^  cent  of  the  job  classifications  had 
no  educational  requirements  for  employment.  Twelve  per  cent 
of  the  occupations  required  some  high  school  education  and  44 
per*  cent  of  the  jobs  required  high  school  graduation.  Only  2 
per  cent  of  the  jobs  required  some  college,  while  8 per  cent 
required  college  graduation. 

The  state-operated  trade  and  vocational-technical  schools 
could  provide  training  for  those  occupations  which  did  not 
require  some  college  or  college  graduation.  This  group  eligible 
for  training  would  comprise  90  percent  of  the  workers  in  the 
industry. 

Table  VII  lists  the  training  requirements  by  percentage 
distribution.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  occupations  have  had 
no  training  requirements  established.  Seven  per  cent  of  the 
job  classifications  required  apprenticeship  training.  Twenty- 
two  per  cent  required  business  or  trade  school  training  and 
3 per  cent  required  technical  school  training.  Twenty-four 
per  cent  of  the  jobs  required  formal  in-plant  training. 

The  greater  preference  to  hire  only  men  in  these 


occupations  is  reflected  in  Table  VIII,  Eighty-nine  per  cent 
of  the  occupations  reported  preference  for  men  while  only  8 
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per  cent  of  the  employers  preferred  equally  qualified  women. 

Only  3 cent  of  the  occupations  reported  could  be  filled 
by  either  sex  with  no  difference  In  preference  by  the  employer. 
Preferences  to  employ  equally  qualified  men  or  women  might  be 
compared  with  actual  employment  where  currently  90  per  cent 
male  and  10  per  cent  female  comprise  the  work  force. 

Table  IX  reveals  the  estimated  required  employment  In 
Auto  Dealers,  Auto  Services,  and  Auto  Repair  Shops  occupations 
for  1967  and  1970.  An  additional  1,762  workers  will  be  required 
for  1967  bringing  the  estimated  total  employment  to  24,936 
from  the  present  23^174.  For  the  five-year  period  of  1965-I97O, 
an  additional  4,398  employees  will  be  required  and  will  bring 
the  work  force  to  an  estimated  total  of  27^572  employees. 

Summary  and  conclusion.  The  work  force  In  the  occupations 
listed  In  this  section  of  the  study  consisted  of  an  estimated 
23j174  employees,  90  cent  men  and  10  per  cent  women.  Seventy- 
one  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  In  the  prime  age  group  of  21- 
45  years.  Less  than  1 per  cent  were  over  65  years  of  age. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  hiring  to  maintain  normal  operations 
diorlng  the  past  year,  some  45  per  cent  of  the  total  work  force. 
This  high  percentage  could  be  the  result  of  some  duplications 
and  could  contain  other  possible  Inaccuracies,  however,  many 
of  the  jobs  are  subject  to  variables  which  cause  a higher 
degree  of  labor  mobility  than  for  other  occupations.  The  total 
work  force  Increased  4 per  cent  due  to  expansion,  had  6 per 
cent  ciorrent  job  vacancies,  and  had  2 per  cent  receiving 
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formal  In-plant  training.  One  job  classification,  mechanics 
and  repairmen,  D.O.T.  5-81,  has  an  immediate  need  for  a large 
number  of  trained  men. 

By  percentage,  there  were  no  experience  requirements 
for  26  per  cent  of  the  occupations,  job  experience  was  required 
for  per  cent,  trade  experience  was  required  for  13  per  cent, 

and  formal  training  was  required  for  21  per  cent  of  the  jobs. 
There  were  no  education  requirements  for  34  per  cent  of  the 
jobs.  Some  high  school  was  required  for  12  per  cent,  high  school 
graduation  for  44  per  cent,  some  college  for  2 per  cent,  and 
college  graduation  for  8 per  cent  of  the  occupations.  There 
were  no  training  requirements  established  for  44  per  cent  of 
the  occupations.  Formal  in-plant  training  was  required  for 
24  per  cent  of  the  jobs,  business  or  trade  school  for  22  per 
cent,  apprenticeship  training  for  7 cent,  and  technical 
school  training  for  3 cent. 

There  was  a definite  preference  to  hire  equally  qualified 
men,  and  the  actual  employment  percentages  indicated  that  this 
was  carried  out  in  actual  practice.  The  hourly  wage  range  for 
entry  workers  was  from  a 625^  per  hour  low  to  a $3*50  per  hour 
high. 

The  Industry  has  experienced  a slow  growth  over  the  past 
five  years,  but  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  accelerate  in  the 
years  ahead  to  the  extent  that  employment  in  1967  will  be  108 
per  cent  of  1965  and  employment  in  1970  will  be  119  pei*  cent 
of  1965*  It  is  estimated  that  4,398  additional  employees  will 
be  needed  by  1970.  The  state -operated  trade  and  vocational- 
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technical  schools  offer*  training  which  prepares  students  for 
employment.  These  schools  can  provide  training  for  those 
occupations  which  do  not  require  some  college  or  college 
graduation.  As  indicated  in  this  report  these  occupations 
comprise  90  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  industry  which 
would  be  3i958  of  the  additional  employees  needed  by  1970. 

The  trade  and  vocational-technical  schools  do  not  offer  specific 
training  for  such  jobs  as  maid,  porter,  janitor,  glass  grinder, 
etc.  They  do  offer  instruction  that  can  be  advantageously 
used  by  persons  seeking  employment  in  those  occupations  listed 
in  Table  X. 

Additional  study  of  these  occupations  is  recommended 
in  order  to  determine  if  any  changes  are  required  in  existing 
training  programs.  Those  job  classifications  not  listed  in 
Table  X that  require  no  college  education  should  also  be 
studied  to  determine  if  specific  training  courses  should  be 
established -or  existing  programs  adapted  to  include  such 
training . 

State-operated  trade  and  vocational-technical  schools 


should  plan  their  instructional  program  to  train  these  2,762 
additional  workers  that  will  be  required  by  1970. 


TABLE  I 


AUTO  DEALERS,  SERVICES,  REPAIRS 
OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUHON  BY  TITLE  AND  SEX 
S.I.C.  CODES  55  & 75 


Job  Title 


Auditor 

Public  Relations 
Retail  Manager 
Department  Jfenager 
Credit  ffenager 
ffenagers  and  Officials 
ffenagers 

Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers 
Bookkeeping  Jfech,  Oper. 
General  Clerk 
General  Office  Clerk 
Clerk 

Pile  Clerk 

General  Industry  Clerk 

Parts  Runner 

Office  Jfechine  Operator 

Payroll  Clerk 

Secretary 

Ship  Clerk 

Stenographer  and  Typist 
Stock  Clerk 
Telephone  Operator 
Claim  Agent 
Sales  Person 
Consumer  Salesman 
Salesman,  Except  to  Cons. 
Salesman,  Except  to  Cons. 


D. O.T. 
Code 

mie 

Workers 
Per  Cent 

In  This  Job 
Female 

(D 

Cl 

(D 

0-01 

37 

100^ 

PV  W W* 

-rr  ^ 

0-06 

15 

100^ 

— 

0-72 

498 

100^ 

— ppp 

0-74 

46 

100^ 

--- 

— 

0-85 

95 

100^ 

— 

0-97 

407 

96^ 

15 

4^ 

0-98 

173 

100^ 

-p-w 

1-01 

241 

30^ 

556 

70^ 

1-02 

po 

pp-  w 

18 

100^ 

l-04 

148 

100^ 

1-05 

98 

799 

89^ 

1-07 

37 

50^ 

37 

50^ 

1-17 

2 

100^ 

1-18 

53 

78^ 

15 

22^ 

1-23 

2 

100^ 

— 

1-25 

32 

50^ 

32 

50^ 

1-26 

— — 

2 

100^ 

1-33 

118 

100^ 

1-34 

15 

1005^ 

- — 

- -- 

1-37 

--- 

233 

100^ 

1-38 

49 

96^ 

2 

4^ 

1-42 

— — - 

56 

100^ 

1-48 

2 

1005^ 

— -pp  — 

— — 

1-75 

1568 

100^ 

— 

1-80 

1989 

100^ 

— 

— — 

1-85 

116 

100^ 

— 

1-86 

8 

1005^ 

— 

TABLE  I (Continued) 


D.O.T. 

Workers  In  This  Job 

Job  Title 

Code 

Male 

Per  Cent  Female 

Per  Cent 

Maid 

2-06 

109 

100,^^ 

Chamber  Maid 

2-24 

37 

100^ 

Porter 

2-26 

6 

100% 

... 

Watchman 

2-61 

2 

100% 

- — 

... 

Janitor 

2-84 

52 

100% 

... 

... 

Porter 

2-86 

90 

100% 

- — 

— 

Upholsterer 

4-35 

36 

100% 

--- 

— 

Jfechinist 

4-75 

34 

100% 

— 

... 

Welder 

4-85 

11 

100% 

— 

... 

Painter 

5-16 

255 

100% 

— 

— 

Painter 

5-16 

2 

100% 

— 

Gin  Pole  Operator 

5-73 

2 

100% 

— 

— 

Mechanics  and  Repair 

5-81 

6811 

100% 

... 

... 

Repairman 

5-83 

139 

100% 

... 

... 

Foreman 

5-97 

199 

100% 

... 

... 

Glass  Grinder 

6-65 

30 

100% 

. — 

— 

Machinist 

6-78 

34 

100% 

— 

— 

Painter 

7-16 

55 

kl% 

79 

59^ 

Driver 

7-36 

477 

100% 

— 

— 

Ser,  Sta, -Garage  Attend, 

7-60 

4771 

100% 

— 

Miscellaneous  Mechanic 

7-81 

426 

100% 

... 

... 

Mechanic  and  Repairman 

7-83 

60 

100% 

... 

... 

Greaser 

7-85 

1225 

100% 

— 

Operator 

7-88 

P 

100% 

— 

— 

Retreader 

7-89 

61 

100% 

— 

— 

Auto  Apprentice 

7-99 

60 

100% 

^ 

— 

Auto  Mechanic  Apprentice 

7-99 

6 

100% 

— . 

— 

Wash  Rack  Boy 

9-02 

63 

100% 

... 

— 

Auto  Washer 

9-85 

453 

100% 

. — 

— 

Totals 

20916 

90^ 

2258 

10% 

TABLE  II 


Job  Title 


AUTO  DEALERS,  SERVICES,  REPAIRS 
OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  EMPLOYMENT  BY  AGE  GROUPS 
S.I.C.  CODES  55  & 75 • 

Distribution  of*  Workers  by  Age  Groups 
Under  21  21  - 45  46  - 65 

Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


Auditor  

Public  Relations  

Retail  Manager  

Department  Manager  15 

Credit  iyfe,nager  

Managers  and  Officials  

Managers  

Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers  10 

Bookkeeping  Mach.  Oper.  1 

General  Clerk  102 

General  Office  Clerk  124 

Clerk 

Pile  Clerk  2 

General  Industry  Clerk  17 

Parts  Runner  2 

Office  Machine  Operator  

Payroll  Clerk  

Sddretary  

Ship  Clerk  

Stenographer  and  Typist  32 

Stock  Clerk  15 

Telephone  Operator  2 

Claim  Agent  

Sales  Person  137 

Consumer  Salesman  

Salesman,  Except  to  Cons.  

Salesman,  Except  to  Cons. 


33% 


69^ 

14^ 

100^ 

25^ 

100^ 


14^ 

29S^ 

4^ 


37 

15 

191 

31 

78 

273 

102 

626 

17 

30 

725 

74 


64 

2 

118 

15 

198 

33 

52 

2 

1326 

1450 

^^8 


100^ 

100^ 

38^ 

67^ 

82^ 

65^ 

59^ 

79^ 

95^ 

20^ 

81^ 

100^ 

69^ 

100^ 

100^ 

100^ 

100^ 

85^ 

655^ 

92^ 

100^ 

84^ 

73^ 

47^ 

100^ 


307 

17 

149 

71 

146 


105 

522 

62 


62^ 

18^ 

35^ 

41^ 

18^ 

11^ 


Over  65 

Number  Per  Cent 


26% 

53% 


i 

t 


TABLE  II  (Continued) 


Distribution  of  Workers  by  Age  Groups 
Under  21  21  - ^15  ^6  - 65  Over  65 


Jot)  Title 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Maid 

WWW 

72 

66fi 

37 

34fS 

M w W 

... 

Chamber  Pfeld 



WWW 

... 

WWW 

37 

100$^ 

WWW 

... 

Porter 

— 

WWW 

6 

1005S 

WWW 

WWW 

... 

Watchman 



WWW 

WWW 

WWW 

2 

100^ 

WWW 

... 

Janitor 

— 

— 

15 

295^ 

37 

WWW 

... 

Porter 

2 

2^ 

36 

40$^ 

52 

58% 



... 

Upholsterer 

WWW 

34 

94$^ 

2 

6% 

w-w 

--- 

Machinist 

WWW 

34 

100^ 

--- 

— 

— 

... 

Welder 

W 

WWW 

11 

100^ 

... 

— 

— 

... 

Painter 

WWW 

171 

67^ 

84 

33^ 

— 

— 

Painter 

» » « 

WWW 

2 

100^ 

... 

— 

— 

... 

Gin  Pole  Operator 

WWW 

2 

100^ 

... 

WWW 

— 

— 

Mechanics  and  Repair 

218 

3^ 

4737 

69§ 

1842 

27% 

14 

-1^ 

Repairman 

139 

100^ 

— 

— 

-WW 

WWW 

Foreman 

WWW 

105 

53^ 

94 

47^ 

WWW 

— 

Glass  Grinder 

WWW 

WWW 

30 

100^ 

WWW 

— 

— 

ffechlnlst 

WWW 

WWW 

23 

68^ 

11 

32% 

— 

— 

Painter 

34 

25^ 

75 

56^ 

25 

19% 

— 

www 

Driver 

WWW 

368 

77^ 

109 

23% 

WWW 

w WW 

Ser . Sta . -Garage  Attendants 

970 

20^ 

3237 

60^ 

555 

11% 

9 

-1^ 

Miscellaneous  Mechanic 

131 

31^ 

254 

59^ 

4l 

10% 

WWW 

WWW 

Mechanic  and  Repairman 

15 

25^ 

45 

75^ 

WWW 



WWW 

WWW 

Greaser 

154 

13^ 

950 

77% 

121 

10$^ 

-Ww 

— 

Operator 

WWW 

WWW 

75 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Retreader 

WWW 

WWW 

61 

100% 

WWW 

— 

WWW 

Auto  Apprentice 

15 

25^ 

45 

73% 

— 

— 

— 

Auto  Mechanic  Apprentice 

___ 

6 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wash  Rack  Boy 

6 

10^ 

90% 

. — 

— 

— 

M 

Auto  Washer 

191 

42^ 

260 

57% 

2 

1% 

— 

Totals 

2195 

9^ 

I64l8 

71% 

4506 

19% 

55 

-1^ 

TABLE  III 


AUTO  DEALERS,  SERVICES,  REPAIRS 

OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKER  HIRES  - VACANCIES  - TRAINEES 

S.I.C.  CODES  55  & 75 


Workers 

Hired  During  Past 

Year 

Current 

Vacancies 

Trainees  Receiving  Formal 

Job  Title  Maintain  Normal  Ops. 

Due  To 

Expansion 

For  This  Job 

In-plant 

Training 

Number 

% Total 

Number 

% Total 

Number 

% Total 

Number 

% Total 

Auditor 

» M ^ 

_ ^ _ 

w ^ w 

M W to 

W ^ M 

— to  to 

— — to 

Pub.  Relations 

- - — 

15 

100% 

to  — 

Wt 

— 

— 

Retail  Manager 

209 

3 

~1% 

41 

— 

— 

Depart . Manager 

15 

3^ 

15 

33% 

— 

— 

to 

— 

Credit  Manager 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mgrs.  & Off 'Is. 

1 

— 

2 

-1% 

1 

-1% 

Managers 

9^ 

--- 

— 

— 

— 

-toto 

Bkkprs  & Cash'r. 

86 

16 

2% 

— 

6 

~1% 

Bkkplng  Mach. Op. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

General  Clerk 

— 

— 

15 

10% 

- — 

— 

to-- 

— 

Gen. Off. Clerk 

164 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

2% 

Clerk 

~ — 

-- - 

— — — 

— 

to  toto 

to 

— 

File  Clerk 

— — — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gen. Ind. Clerk 

30 

--- 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3% 

Parts  Rimner 

2 

100% 

— 

— 

--to 

— 

Off.  Pfe-ch.  Op. 

- — 

- — 

15 

23% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Payroll  Clerk 

— 

— 

— 

tototo 

to  to  - 

— toto 

Secretary 

2 

2% 

— 

— 

1 

v% 

toto- 

toto- 

Ship Clerk 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

tototo 

to-  - 

Steno.Ss  Typist 

9 

— 

— 

6 

• to* 

Stock  Clerk 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

tototo 

2 

Tel.  Op. 

18 

32S« 

— 

— 

— 

tototo 

— 

— 

Claim  Agent 

2 

100« 

— 

w— w 

- — 

to-to 

tototo 

— 

Sales  Person 

326 

21S« 

45' 

3? 

84 

3% 

11 

0 

Cons.  Salesman 

453 

2.3% 

113 

6% 

85 

k% 

46 

2% 

Salesman,  Except 
to  Consumer 

6 

5% 

•a 

to  to  to 

tototo 

— to  — 

— to  — 

1 

I ■ 


TABLE  III  (Continued) 


Workers  Hired  During  Past  Year  C^arrent  Vacancies  Trainees  Receiving  Formal 
Jot)  Title  Maintain  Normal  Ops.  Due  To  Expansion  For  This  Job  In-plant  Training 

Number  % Total  Number  ^ Total  Number  % Total  Number  % Total 


Sa le  sman,  Exc  ept 
to  Consumer 

^ ^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

38^ 

Maid 

— — 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Chamber  Maid 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Porter 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Watchman 

— — 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Janitor 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Porter 

1 

15^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Upholsterer 

— 

... 

... 

... 

... 

— 

... 

— 

Machinist 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

32^ 

Welder 

... 

... 

... 

wm  iH 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Painter 

32 

13S« 

... 

... 

2 

Ifo 

2 

Ifo 

Painter 

ilK  . . 

— 

— 

— 

... 

... 

... 

— 

Gin  Pole  Oper. 

... 

— 

... 

... 

... 

... 

— 

— 

Mechanic  & Rep. 

1057 

16$^ 

218 

307 

5^ 

62 

1^ 

Repairman 

15 

115^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Foreman 

15 

8^ 

— 

— 

... 

... 

— 

... 

Glass  Grinder 

— 

... 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1/te.chlnlst 

11 

32^ 

... 

— 

... 

... 

11 

32^ 

Painter 

26 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Driver 

309 

655^ 



— 

— 

... 

... 

... 

Attendants,  Ser. 
Station  & Gar. 7036 

955^ 

36 

-15^ 

215 

3^ 

9 

-1^ 

Mlsc.  Mech. 

131 

31S« 

15 

4^ 

... 

... 

11 

yA 

Mech.  & Repair. 

— 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Greaser 

280 

23^ 

15 

ifi 

15 

1^ 

... 

... 

Operator 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Retreader 

15 

25^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Auto  Apprentice 

15 

25^ 

... 

— 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Auto  Mech.  App. 

3 

50^ 

... 

— 

... 

6 

100^ 

Wash  Rack  Boy 

3 

5^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Auto  Washer 

151 

33S« 



... 

6 

... 

... 

Totals  10449 

>*5% 

521 

4^ 

764 

6^ 

206 

' 1 


20 


TABLE  IV* 

AUTO  DEALERS,  SERVICES,  REPAIRS 
OCCUPATIOWAL  OP  ENTRY  WAGES 
S.I.C  CODES  55  Sc  75 


Job  Title 


Auditor* 

Public  Relations 
Retail  Manager* 

Department  Manager 
Credit  Manager 
Managers  and  Officials 
Managers 

Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers 
Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator 
General  Clerk 
General  Office  Clerk 
Clerk 

Pile  Clerk 

General  Industry  Clerk 

Parts  Runner 

Office  Machine  Operator 

Payroll  Clerk 

Secretary 

Ship  Clerk 

Stenographer  and  Typist 

Stock  Clerk 

Telephone  Operator 

Claim  Agent 

Sales  Person 

Consumer  Salesman 

Salesman,  Except  to  Consumer 

Salesman,  Except  to  Consumer 

Maid 

Chamber  Maid 

Porter 

Watchman 

Janitor 

Porter 

Upholsterer 

Pfechinist 

Welder 

Painter 

Painter 

Gin  Pole  Operator 
Mechanics  and  Repair 
Repairman 


Approximate  Entry  Wage 
Por  This  Job 
-Range- 


Wot 

2.50 

Available 

1.08 

- 

1.80 

1.87 

1.25 

2.82 

1.50 

- 

2.89 

1.62 

- 

2.00 

1.00 

- 

2.27 

1.25 

- 

1.73 

1.03 

- 

1.25 

.80 

- 

1.75 

1.25 

1, 16 
1.25 

1.81 

1.50 

1.25 

2.25 

1.25 

1.25 

2.00 

1.03 

1 . 51 

2.50 

.81 

- 

1. 16 

1.00 

— 

1.10 

Wot 

Available 

- 

3.00 

1.18 

- 

2.50 

Wot 

2.50 

Available 

Wot 

Available 

Wot 

.79 

Available 

.81 

1.25 

.92 

1.25 

1.25 

Comm. 

1.25 

3.25 

2.50 

Wot 

2.16 

Available 

1, 16 

2.88 

1.00 

- 

2.20 

« 

I 

i 

i 

I 

i 

i 

& 


‘ 


% 


i 

g 


?S 


I 

I 


^r,  L rj.  1-^-,  ' s 


TABLE  V 


I 

\ 

j 

i 

n 

y. 


S.I.C,  CODES  55  & 75 


Experience  Requirements  "by  Job  Title 
Job  Title  None  Job  Trade  Formal 

Established  Experience  Experience  Training 


Auditor 

100^ 

. .. 

Public  Relations 

100$? 

Retail  Manager 

3® 

115? 

53S? 

... 

Department  Manager 

100S« 

M*  W W 

— 

... 

Credit  Manager 

29* 

29S? 

425? 

Pfenagers  and  Officials 

18^ 

49* 

33^ 

4$? 

Managers 

— 

‘il* 

— 

Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers  I65& 

■ 5* 

33^ 

Bookkeeping  Mach.  Oper. 

. 

47S? 

— 

47* 

General  Clerk 

— 

51* 

General  Office  Clerk 

28^ 

15;? 

4$? 

53* 

Clerk 

100S« 

File  Clerk 

100S« 

r ~~ 

... 

Gen.  Industry  Clerk 

70* 

-3^ 

5* 

Parts  Runner 

100^ 

— 

... 

Office  Machine  Operator 



95S« 

--- 

5S? 

Payroll  Clerk  ; 

100^ 

— 

... 

Secretary 

44jg 

22^ 

— 

34s? 

Ship  Clerk 

100S« 

— 

— 

— 

Stenographer  and  Typist 

27* 

30;? 

--- 

43^ 

Stock  Clerk 

100^ 

--- 

Ml  .. 

Telephone  Operator 

615? 

33^ 

Claim  Agent 

— 

— 

— 

lOOS? 

Sales  JPer son 

21* 

5* 

38* 

Oonsiiraer'  Salesman 

43S« 

23* 

11* 

23* 

'Salesman,  Except  to  Cons.60^ 

--- 

--- 

40* 

Salesman,  Except  to  Cons. 

100* 

M^id 

100S6 

• --P 

--- 

... 

Chajnber  Maid 

100^ 

- -- 

... 

... 

Porter 

100S« 

... 

... 

Watchman 

100^ 

... 

... 

Janitor 

100^ 

-P-- 

— 

... 

Porter 

100S« 



— 

... 

Upholsterer 

— 

86^ 

8$? 

6s? 

Pfechinist 

68$^ 

32* 

... 

... 

Welder 

-*  — 

100* 

... 

Painter 

5^ 

5* 

6% 

Painter 

- — 

1005? 



Gin  Pole  Operator 

100S« 

— 

«... 

— 

Mechanics  and  Repair 

59* 

22% 

18s? 

Repairman 

— 

100* 

« — 

— 

1 


TABLE  V (Continued) 

Experience  Requirements  by  Job  Title 


Job  Title 

None 

Job 

Trade 

Formal 

Established 

Experience 

Experience 

Training 

Foreman 

5ii 

3255 

11% 

Glass  Grinder 

— 

100$^ 

— 

— 

Machinist 

— 

lOOS^ 

--- 

— 

Painter 

100$g 

— 

— 

— 

Driver 

1% 

--- 

76^ 

Ser.  Sta. -Gar.  Attend. 

33i 

39^ 

loi 

l8s^ 

Miscellaneous  Mechanic 

86^ 

lOjg 

3f> 

Mechanic  and  Repairman 

— 

1005^ 

— 

— 

Greaser 

55i 

455^ 

— 

Operator 

100^ 

--- 

— 

— 

Retreader 

— 

39S^ 



6\io 

Auto  Apprentice 

100$? 



— 

— 

Auto  Mechanic  App. 

100$^ 

— 

— 

Wash  Rack  Boy 

1005^ 

— 

— 

Auto  Washer 

— 

— 

175« 

Totals 

264 

13$^ 

21$^ 

TABLE  VI 


EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  BY  PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION  FOR  AUTO  DEALERS,  SERVICES,  REPAIRS  OCCUPATIONS 

S.X^C.  CODES  55  ^'75 


Education  Requirements  By  Job 

Title 

Job  Title 

None 

Some 

High  School 

Some 

College 

Established 

High  School 

Graduate 

College 

Graduate 

Auditor 





**  4#  M 

\00fo 

Public  Relations 

- - " 

^ 

— 

100^ 

Retail  ffenager 

pv 

22^ 

ih% 

— 

Department  ffenager 

— 

mm  n# 

— 

100^ 

Credit  ffenager 

— 

ffenager  & Officials 

25% 

li 

ffenagers 

— 

10% 

Bookkeepers  & Cashiers 

13% 

75^ 

7% 

3% 

Bookkeeping  ffech.  Oper. 

— 

— 

100^ 

— 

— 

General  Clerk 

--- 

100^ 

— 

General  Off.  Clerk 

83^ 

2% 

Clerk 

--- 

50^ 

50^ 

— 

File  Clerk 

— 

— 

100^ 

--P.- 

— 

General  Ind.  Clerk 



3% 

97^ 



Parts  Runner 

— 

— 

100^ 



— 

Office  ffech.  Operator 

— 

— 

95^ 

5% 

mm- 

Payroll  Clerk 

— 

— 

100^ 

— 

— 

Secretary 

— 

PW 

100^ 

— 

— 

Shipping  Clerk. 

— 

— 

100^ 

— 

— 

Steno  and  Typist 

--- 

6^ 

89^ 

- — 

Stock  Clerk 

— 

— 

100^ 

— 

— 

Telephc'^e  Operator 



27% 

73^ 

— 

- - - 

Claim  Agent 

--- 

100^ 

— - 

— 

— 

Sales  Persons 

22^ 

3% 

75% 

- — 

Consumer  Salesman 

39^ 

IS^ 

39% 

10^ 

— 

Salesman,  Exc.  to  Cons. 

— 

--- 

ioo% 

— 

— 

Salesman,  Exc.  to  Cons. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100^ 

ru 


lilkU^U^  IKT'itiifil  ■faiVWT't' 


Job  Title 


None 

Established 


TABLE  VI  (Continued) 

Education  Requirements  By  Job  Title 
Some  High  School  Some 
High  School  Graduate  College 


College 

Graduate 


Maid- 

Chamber  Maid 

Porter 

Watchman 

Janitor 

Porter 

Upholsterer 

Machinist 

Welder 

Painter 

Painter 

Gin  Pole  Operator 

Mechanics  and  Repairman 

Repairman 

Foreman 

Glass  Grinder 

Machinist 

Painter 

Driver 

Ser,  Sta,  & Gar,  Attend, 

Miscellaneous  Mechanics 

Mechanics  and  Repairman 

Greaser 

Operator 

Re treader 

Auto  Apprentice 

Auto  Mech,  Appr, 

Wash  Rack  Boy 
Auto  Washer 


100^ 

100^ 

100^ 

100^ 

100^ 

83^ 

100^ 

82$^ 


37^ 

22^ 

21^ 

100^ 

100^ 

93^ 

84$^ 

36^ 

100^ 

54$^ 

100$^ 

50$^ 


34^ 


29^ 

17% 

16^ 

100$^ 

34^ 

23^ 


15^ 

32^ 

295^ 

11% 

S5% 

100^ 

12% 


100% 

2% 

100% 

28^ 

78% 

5e% 


7% 

1% 

1H% 

85% 

85% 

25« 

100$^ 


2k%, 

44^ 


Totals 


f\ 


TABLE  VII 

TRAlNINa  REQUIREMENTS  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  I 

FOR  AUTO  DEALERS,  SERVICES,  REPAIRS  OCCUPATIONS  . . -| 

S.I.C.  CODES  55  & 75  'I 

— T 


Job  Title 

None 

Training  Requirements  By  Job 
„ ^ Business  or 

Title 

Technical 

Formal 

Established 

Apprenticeship  ^rade  School 

School 

In-plant 

Auditor 

100^ 

... 

— 

— 

— 

Public  Relations 

100^ 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

Retail  Manager 

18^ 

— 

22% 

54% 

Department  Manager 

— 

— 

... 

— 

100% 

Credit  Manager 

— 

Manager  & Officials 

63^ 

— 

14% 

5% 

18% 

Managers 

14^ 

— 

58^ 

21% 

7% 

Bookkeepers  & Cashiers 

— 

lii 



9% 

Bookkeeping  Mach.  Oper. 

— 

89% 

— - 

General  Clerk 

49% 

— 

— 

— 

General  Off.  Clerk 

19% 

2% 

49% 

30% 

Clerk 

67% 

— 

— 

33% 

Pile  Clerk 



— 

*** 

— 

100% 

General  Ind.  Clerk 

51% 

— 

24% 

3% 

22%o 

Parts  Runner 

— 

— 

— 

* 

\00%o 

Office  Mach.  Oper. 

— 

— 

ICO^ 

— 

— 

Payroll  Clerk 

100% 

... 

— 

^ 

— 

Secretary 

52% 

— 

46^ 

— 

2% 

Shipping  Clerk 

100% 

— 

... 

— 

— 

Steno  and  Typist 

60% 

— 

34^ 

— 

6% 

Stock  Clerk 

38% 

. — 

— 

— 

Telephone  Operator 

39% 

— 

___  ___  ^ _j 

4^ 

4% 

Claim  Agent 

***** 

— 

100^ 

— 

— 

Sales  Persons 

30% 

— 

— 

55% 

Consumer  Salesman 

■ 

9% 

— 

40% 

Salesman,  Exc.  to  Cons. 

60% 

— 

— 

— 

40^ 

Salesman,  Exc.  to  Cons. 

— 

— 

— 

100^ 

TABLE  VII  (Continued) 
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TABLE  VIII 


PREFERENCE  TO  HIRE  EQUALLY  QUALIFIED  MEN  OR  WOMEN 
IN  AUTO,  DEALERS,  SERVICES,  REPAIRS  OCCUPATIONS 
S.I.C.  CODES  55  & 75 


Preference  To  Hire  Equally  Qualified 

Job  Title  Men  Only  Women  Only  Either 

Number'  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


Auditor 

37 

100^ 

Public  Relations 

100% 

Retail  Pfenager 

498 

100% 

Department  Manager 

46 

100% 

Credit  Manager 

100% 

Manager“-&  Officials 

407 

Managers 

173 

100% 

Boo^  .ceepers  & Cashiers 

111 

Bookkeeping  Mach.  Oper 

--- 

- — - 

General  Clerk 

General  Off'.  Clerk 

15 

2^ 

Clerk 

37 

505^ 

File  Clerk 

--- 

— 

General  Ind.  Clferk 

53 

78^ 

Parts  Runner 

2 

lOOS^ 

Office  Mach.  Operator 

— 

--- 

Payroll  Clerk 

4H 

Secretary 

— 

Shipping  Clerk 

15 

100% 

Steno  and  Typist 

60 

26% 

Stock  Clerk 

49 

Telephone  Operator 

— 

Claim  Agent 

2 

1005^ 

Sales  Persons 

1568 

1005^ 

Consumer  Salesman 

1928 

97% 

Salesman,  Exc.  to.  Cons. 

116 

100% 

Salesman,  Exc.  to  Cons. 

8 

100% 

15 

k% 

— 

— 

379 

w. 

30T 

38^ 

18 

100% 

— — - 



l48 

100% 

— 

* 

671 

7^% 

211 

2H% 

— 

— 

37 

50% 

2 

1005^ 

— 

15 

22% 

— 

* 



_ 

~64 

1005^ 

2 

100^ 

— 

— 

118 

1005^ 

— 

— 

173 

— 

— 

2 

k% 

56 

100% 

*4^ 

...  M » 

61 

3% 

— 

— 

^ 

^ p*  w 

ro 

CO 


1 


t 


I 


I 


i 


4 > 


d 


TABLE  VIII  (Continued) 


Job  Title 

Men 

Number 

Preference 

Only 

Per  Cent 

To  Hire 
Women 
Number 

Equally  Qualified 
Only  Either 

Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 

Maid 

V V w 

109 

100^ 

^ J, 

Chamber  Maid 

— 

37 

100^ 

--- 

^ — - 

Porter 

6 

100^ 

— 

Watchman 

2 

100^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Janitor 

52 

100^ 

--- 

— 

Porter 

90 

100^ 



** — 

— 

iw 

Upholsterer 

36 

100^ 

. 

--- 

— 

— 

Machinist 

34 

100^ 

--  - 

— 

— 

— 

Welder 

11 

100^ 

— 

— 

— 

Painter 

257 

100^ 



— 

— 

— 

Gin  Pole  Operator 

2 

100^ 

— 

— 

— 

' 

Mechanics  & Repairman 

6950 

100^ 

— 

— 

Foreman 

199 

100^ 



— 

— 

Glass  Grinder 

30 

100^ 

— 

— 

• - — 

Kfeichlnlst 

34 

100^ 

— 

— - — 

- -- 

Painter 

33 

25^ 

— 

— 

101 

75% 

Driver 

477 

100^ 

— 

- — - 

Serv.  Sta.  & Gar.  Attend 

.4771 

100^ 

--- 

— - 

— 

Miscellaneous  Mechanic 

426 

100^ 

— 



Mechanics  and  Repairman 

60 

100^ 

— 

— 

--- 

Greaser 

1225 

100^ 

-- - 

— 

— 

— 

Operator 

75 

100^ 



t 

— - — 

Retreader 

61 

100^ 

— 

- — - 

— 

Auto  Apprentice 

66 

100^ 

— 

— 

Wash  Rack  Boy 

•63 

100^ 

--- 

— 

--- 

— 

Auto  Washer 

453 

100^ 



— 

— 

— 

Totals 


895^  1806  8^  720  3^ 


20648 


TABLE  IX 


ESTIMATED  REQUIRED  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
AUTO  DEALERS,  SERVICES,  REPAIRS  OCCUPATIONS 


S.I.C, 

CODES  55 

& 75 

1965 

1967 

1970 

Job  Title 

Estimated 

Increase 

Estimated 

Increase 

Estimated 

Totals 

Over  1965 

Totals 

Over  1965 

Totals 

Audi tor 

37 

3 

40 

7 

44 

Public  Relations 

,15 

1 

16 

3 

18 

Retail  Manager 

498 

38 

536 

95 

593 

Department  Manager 

46 

3 

49 

9 

55 

Credit’ Manager 

95 

7 

102 

18 

113 

Pfenager  8e  Officials 

422 

32 

454 

80 

502 

Managers 

173 

13 

186 

33 

206 

Bookkeepers  85  Cashiers 

797 

61 

858 

151 

948 

Bookkeeping  Mach.  Oper, 

18 

1 

19 

3 

21 

General  Clerk 

148 

11 

159 

28 

176 

General  Office  Clerk 

897 

68 

965 

170 

1067 

Clerk 

74 

6 

80 

14 

88 

Pile  Clerk 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

General  Ind.  Clerk 

68 

5 

73 

13 

81 

Parts  Runner 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Office  Mach,  Operator 

64 

5 

69 

12 

76 

Payroll  Clerk 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Secretary 

118 

9 

127 

22 

140 

Shipping  Clerk 

15 

1 

16 

,3 

18 

Steno  and  Typist 

233 

18 

251 

44 

277 

Stock  Clerk 

51 

4 

55 

10 

61 

Telephone  Operator 

56 

4 

60 

11 

67 

Claim  Agent 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Sales  Persons 

1568 

119 

1687 

298 

1866 

Consumer  Salesman 

1989 

151 

2140 

378 

2367 

Salesman,  Exc.  to  Cons. 

116 

9 

125 

22 

138 

Salesman,  Exc,  to  Cons. 

8 

1 

9 

2 

10 

1 


TABLE  IX  (Continued) 


Job  Title 

. 1965 

Estimated 

Totals 

Increase 
Over  1965 

1967 

Estimated 

Totals 

Increase 
Over  1965 

1970 

Estimated 

Totals 

Maid 

109 

8 

117 

21 

130 

Chamber  Maid 

37 

3 

40 

7 

44 

Porter 

6 

.. 

6 

1 

7 

Watchman 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Janitor 

52 

4 

56 

10 

62 

Porter 

90 

7 

97 

17 

107 

Upholsterer 

36 

3 

39 

7 

43 

Machinist 

3^ 

3 

37 

6 

40 

Welder 

11 

1 

12 

2 

13 

Painter 

257 

19 

276 

48 

305 

Gin  Pole  Operator 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Mechanics  & Repairman 

6950 

529 

7479 

1320 

8270 

Foreman 

199 

15 

214 

38 

237 

Glass  Grinder 

30 

2 

32 

6 

36 

Machinist 

3^ 

3 

37 

6 

40 

Painter 

13^ 

10 

144 

25 

159 

Driver 

477 

36 

513 

91 

568 

Serv.  Sta,  & Gar.  Attend. 

4771 

363 

5134 

906 

5677 

Miscellaneous  Mechanic 

426 

32 

458 

81 

507 

Meehan**  s and  Repairman 

60 

5 

65 

11 

71 

Greaser 

1225 

93 

1318 

233 

1458 

Operator 

P 

6 

81 

14 

89 

Retreader 

61 

5 

66 

12 

73 

Auto  Apprentice 

66 

6 

72 

12 

78 

Wash  Rack  Boy 

63 

5 

68 

12 

75 

Auto  Washer 

453 

34 

487 

86 

539 

Totals 

2317^ 

1762 

24936 

4398 

27572 

uo 
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TABLE  X 


OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS  THAT  CAN  BE  EFFECTIVELY 
SERVED  BY  EXISTING  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


Job  Title 

Estimated  Additional 
Number  Needed  by  1970 

Retail  Manager 

82 

Credit  Manager 

9 

Managers  and  Officials 

54 

Managers 

27 

Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers 

136 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Operators 

3 

General  Clerk 

28 

General  Office  Clerk 

167 

Clerk 

14 

General  Industry  Clerk 

13 

Parts  Runner 

0 

Office  Machine  Operator 

11 

Secretary 

22 

Shipping  Clerk 

3 

Stenographer  and  Typist 

42 

Stock  Clerk 

10 

Telephone  Operator 

11 

Sales  Persons 

298 

Consumer  Salesman 

340 

Salesman,  Except  to  Consumers 

22 

Upholsterer 

7 

Machinist 

6 

Welder 

2 

Mechanics  and  Repairman 

1307 

Foreman 

38 

Machinist 

6 

Mechanics  and  Repairman 

11 

Miscellaneous  Mechanics 

81 

Auto  Mechanic  Apprentice 

12 

T',cal 


2762 
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MISCELLANEOUS  RETAIL  STORES 
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FIGURE  Et:  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERS  BY  AGE  GROUPS  IN 
MISCELLANEOUS  RETAIL  STORES  OCCUPATIONS 
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STUDY  HIGHUGHTS 


MEN  ONLY 
43% 


WOMEN  ONLY  MEN  OR  WOMEN 

Z7%  30% 


FIGURE  Vn:  PREFERENCE  TO  HIRE  EQUALLY  QUALIFIED 
PERSONNEL  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  RETAIL 
STORES  OCCUPATIONS 


LOUISIANA  STUDY  OP  MANPOWER  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS  IN 
MISCELLANEOUS  RETAIL  STORES 

The  data  reported  in  this  section  of  the  study  were 

*1 

obtained  from  personal  interviews  of  16  respondents  employing 
204  workers.  This  stratified  random  sample  repr  ,sents  6.52 
per  cent  of  the  miscellaneous  retail  stores  occupations  in 
Louisiana.  This  sample  was  selected  to  include:  small, 

mediim-sized,  and  large  units,  from  the  standpoint  of  employment; 
and  a cross  section  of  the  activities  of  the  industry. 

Definition  of  terms . The  definitions  of  the  terms  as 
defined  in  the  section  on  Auto  Dealers,  Auto  Services,  and  Auto 
Repair  Shops  will  also  apply  to  this  section  on  Miscellaneous 
Retail  Stores.  (See  page  7) 

The  major  group  applicable  to  this  part  of  the  study  has 
been  illustrated  and  defined  in  Appendix  A.  The  various  job 
titles  or  occupations  have  been  defined  and  listed  in  Appendix  B.. 

Findings.  In  19^5^  3^128  persons  were  employed  in  Louisiana 
in  occupations  in  Miscellaneous  Retail  Stores.  There  were  1,501 
men,  48  per  cent,  and  1,627  women,  52  per  cent,  employed  in 
twenty-nine  different  jobs  or  occupations.  Table  I lists  the 
job  titles  or  occupations,  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
code  nimbers,  and  the  distribution  of  workers  according  to  sex. 
Study  of  Table  I will  reveal  there  were  four  professional  and 
managerial  occupations,  fifteen  clerical  and  sales  occupations, 
one  service  occupation,  five  skilled  occupations,  one  semi- 
skilled occupation,  and  three  unskilled  occupations  listed 
in  the  Miscellaneous  Retail  Stores  area  of  this  study.  The 
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fifteen  clerical  and  sales  occupations  contained  5^.8  per  cent 
of  the  workers  in  the  industry. 

Only  28  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  in  the  prime  age  group, 
21-45  years.  Almost  one-half  of  the  workers  were  in  the  46- 
65  age  group,  and  none  were  listed  in  the  over  65  age  group. 

Study  of  Table  II  will  reveal  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
workers  were  listed  as  being  under  21  years  of  age. 

Table  III  reflects  that  23  per  cent  of  the  total  work 
force  were  hired  dtiring  the  past  year  to  maintain  normal 
operations  and  5 per  cent  were  hired  due  to  the  needs  of 
expansion.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  job  classifications  contain 
current  job  vacancies  while  none  were  listed  as  receiving 
formal  in-plant  training.  Study  of  Table  III  will  reveal  the 
distribution  of  hires,  vacancies,  and  in-plant  trainees 
listed  according  to  the  percentage  of  total  workers  in  each 
job  title  or  occupation  classification. 

The  approximate  range  of  hourly  entry  wages  for  the  jobs 
or  occupations  in  the  miscellaneous  retail  stores  occupations 
has  been  arranged  in  Table  IV.  Some  of  these  figiu*es  will 
indicate  the  range;  the  others  will  indicate  the  exact  entry 
wage.  Six  of  the  jobs  listed  indicate  a beginning  wage  of 
less  than  one  dollar  per  hotir. 

Table  V reflects  the  percentage  distribution  of  experience 
requirements  for  the  job  classifications  or  occupations.  No 

experience  requirements  had  been  established  for  23  per  cent 
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of  the  occupations.  Job  experience  v;as  required  for  4l  per 
cent  of  the  jobs  while  trade  experience  was  required  for  16 
per  cent  of  the  occupations.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  jobs 
required  completion  of  a formal  training  program.  In  many 
classifications  It  was  unlikely  that  this  formal  training  was 
a formal  In-plant  training  program. 

Education  requirements  have  been  well  established.  Study 
of  Table  VI  will  reveal  that  26  per  cent  of  the  job  classifications 
had  no  educational  requirements  for  employment.  Four  per  cent 
of  the  occupations  required  some  high  school  education  and 
46  per  cent  of  the  jobs  required  high  school  graduation.  Some 
college  was  Indicated  for  13  per  cent  of  the  jobs  and  11  per 
cent  required  college  gradioatlon. 

Table  VII  lists  the  training  requirements  by  percentage 
distribution.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  .of  the  occupations  have 
had  no  training  requirements  established.  Only  1 per  cent 
of  the  .job  classifications  required  apprenticeship  training. 

Eleven  per  cent  required  business  or  trade  school  training 
while  technical  school  training  was  required  In  only  2 per 
cent  of  the  jobs.  Twenty -nine  per  cent  of  the  jobs  required 
formal  In-plant  training. 

The  greater  preference  to  hire  equally  qioallfled  men  Is 
reflected  In  Table  VIII.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  jobs 
reported  preference  for  eqioally  qiaallfled  men,  while  27  per 
cent  of  the  employers  preferred  equally  qualified  women  for 
these  occupations.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  occupations  reported 
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could  be  filled  by  either  sex  with  no  difference  in  preference 
by  the  employer.  Preferences  to  employ  equally  qyalified 
men  or  women  might  be  compared  with  actual  employment  where 
currently  48  per  cent  male  and  52  per  cent  female  comprise 
the  work  force. 

Data  on  employment  in  these  Miscellaneous  Retail  Stores 
occupations  reflect  a small  decrease  for  the  years  I96O-I965. 
This  decrease  will  be  eliminated  and  a modest  growth  has 
been  indicated  for  the  1965-1970  period.  Table  IX  reveals 
the  estimated  required  employment  for  I967  and  1970.  An 
additional  317  employees  will  be  required  by  1970  and  will 
bring  the  total  work  force  to  an  estimated  total  of  35445 
employees. 

Summary  and  Cone lusion.  The  work  force  in  the  occupatioi 
listed  in  this  sect? on  of  the  study  consisted  of  an  estimated 
3;12S  employees,  48  per  cent  men  and  52  per  cent  women.  Only 
28  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  in  the  prime  age  group  of 
21-45  years.  Almost  one-half  of  ;fche  workers  were  in  the  46- 
65" age  group. 

t 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  work  force  were  hired 
during  the  part  year  to  maintain  normal  operations.  Another 
five  per  cent  were  hired  due  to  the  needs  of  expansion. 

By  percentage,  there  were  no  experience  requirements 
for  23  per  cent  of  the  occupations,  job  experience  was 
required  for  4l  per  cent,  trade  experience  was  required  I6 
per  cent,  and  formal  training  was  required  for  20  per  cent 
of  the  Jobs. 
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Some  high  school  education  was  required  for  4 per  cent 
of  the  Jobs  and  high  school  graduation  was  required  for  46 
per  cent.  Some  college  was  indicated  for  l5  per  cent  of  the 
Jobs  and  11  per  cent  required  college  graduation. 

There  were  no  training  requirements  established  for  57 
per  cent  of  the  occupations.  Formal  in-plant  training  was 
required  for  29  per  cent  of  the  Jobs,  business  or  trade  school 
for  11  per  cent,  technical  school  training  for  2 per  cent, 
and  apprenticeship  training  for  1 per  cent. 

■ 

There  was  a definite  preference  to  hire  equally  qualified 
men,  but  the  actual  employment  percentage  reflects  that  more 
women  are  employed  than  men.  The  hoxarly  wage  range  for  entry 
workers  was  from  a low  of  75^  hour  to  a high  of  $2.85 
per  hour. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  employment  in  1967  will  be 
104  per  cent  of  1965  and  employment  in  1970  will  be  110  per 
cent  of  1965*  I'fc  is  estimated  that  317  additional  employees 
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will  be' needed  by  1970.  The  state-operated  trade  and  vocational- 
technical  schools  offer  training  which  prepares  students  fpr 
employment.  These  schools  can  provide  training  for  those 
occupations  which  do  not  require  some  college  or  college 
graduation.  As  indicated  in  this  section  of  this  report 
these  occupations  comprise  76  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 
the  industry.  The  trade  and  vocational-technical  school 
do  not  offer  specific  training  for  such  Jobs  as  porter, 
bookbinder,  etc.  They  do  offer  instruction^  that  can  be 
advantageously  used  by  persons  seeking  employment  in  those 
occupations  listed  in  Table  X. 


Additional  study  of  these  occupations  is  recommended  in 
order  to  determine  if  any  changes  are  required  in  existing 
training  programs.  Those  job  classificatioi.^  not  listed  in 
Table  X that  require  no  college  education  should  also  be 
studied  to  determine  if  specific  training  co\u*ses  should  be 
established  or  existing  programs  adapted  to  include  such 
training. 


TABLE  I 


MISCELLANEOUS  RETAIL  STORES  OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  TITLE  AND  BY  SEX 
S.I.C.  CODE  59* 


Job  Title 

D.O.T. 

Code 

Male 

Workers 
Per  Cent 

In  This  Job 
Female 

Per  Cent 

Retail  Manager 

0-72 

37 

100% 

^ ^ — 

Buyer 

0-74 

19 

100% 

— 

— 

Credit  Manager 

0-85 

19 

100% 

— 

— 

Sales  Manager 

0-97 

111 

25 

332 

75% 

Cashier 

1-01 

56 

14% 

332 

86S 

General  Clerk 

1-04 

— 

— 

37 

100% 

General  Office  Clerk 

1-05 

— 

— 

203 

100% 

Credit  Clerk 

1-12 

— 

— 

295 

100% 

Collector 

1-15 

19 

100% 

— 

General  Industry  Clerk 

1-18 

— 

— 

19 

100% 

Office  Machine  Operator 

. 1-25 

— 

— 

37 

100% 

Secretary 

1-33 

— 

— 

19 

100% 

Stenographer 

1-37 

— 

— 

94 

100% 

Telephone  Operator 

1-42 

— 

— 

19 

100% 

Sales  Agent 

1-48 

19 

100% 

— 

— 

Sales  Clerk 

1-70 

19 

17^ 

92 

83% 

Sales  Person 

1-75 

56 

38% 

92 

62% 

Sales  Person 

1-85 

240 

87% 

37 

13% 

Sales  Men 

1-86 

73 

79% 

19 

21% 

Porter 

2-86 

37 

100% 

— 

— 

Upholsterer 

4-35 

19 

100% 

— 'i- 

— 

m 
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TABLE  I (Continued) 


Job  Title 

D.O.T. 

Code 

Male 

Workers 
Per  Cent 

Bookbinder 

4-49 

37 

100^ 

Jeweler  Watchmaker 

4-71 

129 

looi? 

Engraver 

4-73 

19 

100% 

Repairman 

5-83 

75 

looiS 

Truck  Driver 

7-36 

405 

100^ 

Metal  Sander 

8-36 

19 

100$ 

Packer 

9-68 

56 

100^ 

Gas  Appliance  Serviceman 

9-83 

37 

100^ 

Totals 

1501 

00 

Female 


Per  Cent 


1627 


52% 


TABLE  II 


Retail  Manager 
Buyer 

Credit  Manager 
Sales  Manager 
Cashier 
General  Clerk 
General  Office  Clerk 
Credit  Clerk 
Collector 

General  Industry  Clerk 

Office  Machine  Operator 

Secretary 

Stenographer 

Telephone  Operator 

Sales  Agent 

Sales  Clerk 

Sales  Person 

Sales  Person 

Sales  Men 

Porter 

Upholsterer 


— 

37 

— 

— 

19 

— 

*** 

19 

276 

111 

20^1 

37 

100!S 

— 

37 

18* 

110 

1^18 

50* 

128 

— « 

19 

37 

19 

56 

60^ 

19 

— - 

— 

19 

75 

75 

— — — 

— — — 

1^18 

— 

— 

92 

—— — 

— 

19 

100S5 

... 

100% 

... 

100% 

... 

62% 

167 

38* 

53% 

73 

18* 

5^% 

’56 

28* 

i^3% 

19 

7* 

100% 

... 

... 

19 

1005S 

lOOSS 

... 

... 

looiS 

... 

... 

20^ 

19 

20SS 

100% 

... 

— 

19 

lOOjS 

68* 

36 

32% 

51% 

73 

ii9% 

53* 

129 

100* 

— 

51* 

18 

'19* 

— — — 

19 

100* 

m I 


TABLE  II  (Continued) 


Distribution  of  Workers  by. Age  Groups 

Job  Title  Under  21  21  - 45  46  - 65  Over  65 

Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  -.Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


Bookbinder 

— 

37 

100* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Jeweler  Watchmaker 

— 

— 

19 

15* 

110 

85* 

— 

— 

Engraver 

— 

— 

19 

100* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Repairman 

19 

25* 

56 

75* 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

Truck  Driver 

— 



332 

82* 

73 

1855 

— 

— 

Metal  Sander 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

10055 

— 

— 

Packer 

— - 

... 

56 

100* 

- — 

— 

— 

Gas  Appliance  Serviceman 

17 

46* 

20 

54* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

425 

24iS 

502 

28* 

849 

48* 

.... 

TABLE  III 


MISCELLANEOUS  RETAIL  STORES  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION 
OP  WORKER  HIRES  - VACANCIES  - TRAINEES 
S.I.C.  CODE  59* 


Workers 

Hired  During  Past 

Year 

Current 

Vacancies 

Trainees 

Receiving  Formal 

Job  Title 

Maintain  Normal  Ops. 

Due  To 

Expansion 

For  This  Job 

In-plant  Training 

Number 

% Total 

Number 

% Total 

Number 

% Total 

Number 

% Total 

Retail  Manager 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ouy  cr 

Credit  Manager 

Sales  Manager 

56 

13!5 

56 

13% 

129 

29% 

— 

— 

Cash-i*er 

92 

— 

19 

5% 

— — 

General  Clerk 

19 

51% 

— — — 

— ^ — 

— — 

— — 

Gen.  Office  Cl. 

56 

2%% 

— 

— 

19 

9% 

— 

Credit  Clerk 

73 

25% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Collector 

— 

f 

— 

— 

— — — 

— — — 

— — — 

— 

Gen.  Ind^  Clerk 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Office  Mach.  Op. 

19 

51% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* 

— 

Secretary 

— — 

___ 

— 

— 



— 

Stenographer 

19 

20% 

37 

40^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tele.  Operator 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* — * 

Sales  Agent 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

100^ 

— 

— 

Sales  Clerk 

19 

17% 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

Sales  Person 

___ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sales  Person 

165 

60% 

— 

— 

19 

7% 

— 

— — 

Sales  Men 

19 

19'% 

19 

19% 

37 

37% 

— 

Porter 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

— — — 

Upholsterer 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

— — 

-Cr 

C\ 


r 

fe> 


50 


: I 
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TABLE  IV 


MISCELLANEOUS  RETAIL  STORES  OCCUPATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION  OP  ENTRY  WAGES 
S.I.C.  CODE  59* 


Job  Title 

Approximate  Entry 
For  This  Job 
-Range- 

Wage 

Retail  Manager 

1.85 

2.00 

Buyer 

2.00 

Credit  Manager 

1.80 

Sales  Manager 

Comm. 

Cashier 

.95 

— 

1.60 

General  Clerk 

.75 

General  Office  Clerk 

.80 

1.50 

Credit  Clerk 

1.00 

1.25 

Colle ctor 

1.37 

General  Industry  Clerk 

1.06 

Office  Machine  Operator 

1.50 

Secretary 

1.62 

Stenographer 

1.50 

Telephone  Operator 

1.25 

Sales  Agent 

2.00 

Sales  Clerk 

.90 

- 

1.00 

Sales  Person 

1.00 

- 

1.50 

Sales  Person 

1.50 

- 

1.87 

Sales  Men 

1.50 

Porter 

.75 

- 

.81 

Upholsterer 

1.25 

Bookbinder 

1.25 

Jeweler-Wat chmaker 

1.50 

- 

2.85 

Engraver 

Comm. 

Rep  airman 

1.00 

- 

1.50 

Trauck  Driver 

.90 

- 

2.63 

Metal  Sander 

1.50 

^Packer 

1.25 

''ias  Appliance  Serviceman 

1.25 

1 


i 

1 
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TABLE  V 

EXPERIENCE  REQUIREMENTS  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
FOR  MISCELLANEOUS  RETAIL  STORES 
S.I.C.  CODE  59* 


Job  Title 


Experience  Requirements  by  Job  Title 
None  Job  Trade  Formal 

Established  Experience  Experience  Training 


Retail  Manager 

50SS 

50% 

... 

... 

Buyer 

... 

... 

100% 

Credit  Manager 

_« 

100!^ 

... 

... 

Sales  Manager 

B% 

— 

92$ 

... 

Cashier 

10% 

76% 

... 

General  Clerk 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

General  Office  Clerk 

m 

26$ 

26$ 

Credit  Clerk 

12% 

81$ 

... 

7$ 

Collector 

— 

... 

... 

100$ 

General  Industry  Clerk 

— 

100% 

... 

... 

Office  Machine  Operator 

50^ 

50% 

... 

... 

Secretary 

— 

— 

... 

100$ 

Stenographer 

— 

21% 

... 

79$ 

Telephone  Operator 

100^ 

— 

... 

... 

Sales  Agent 

— 

100!^ 

... 

... 

Sales  Clerk 

83i? 

11% 

... 

... 

Sales  Person 

25% 

25% 

50% 

... 

Sales  Person 

— — — 

100% 

... 

... 

Sales  Men 

6q% 

... 

... 

i\0% 

Porter 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

Upholsterer 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

Bookbinder 

... 

... 

... 

100$ 

J e we 1 e r- Wat  c hmake  r 

... 

58$ 

9$ 

33$ 

Engraver 

... 

33$ 

33$ 

33$ 

Repairman 

50^ 

50$ 

... 

— 

Truck  Driver 

21% 

35$ 

9$ 

35i5 

Metal  Sander 

— 

33$ 

33$ 

33$ 

Packer 

— 

— 

100$ 

Gas  Appliance  ServicemanlOO% 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

23% 

m% 

16$ 

20% 

■ft 


TABLE  VI 


i 


EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
FOR  MISCELLANEOUS  RETAIL  STORES  OCCUPATIONS 

S.I.C.  CODE  59*^ 


Job  Title 

None 

Established 

Education  Requirements  By  Job 
Some  High  School 

High  School  Graduate 

Title 

Some 

College 

College 

Graduate 

Retail  Manager 

M M » 

50? 

50? 

... 

Buyer 

— 

— 

1005? 

— 

— 

Credit  Manager 

— 

— 

100^ 

— 

— 

Sales  Manager 

— 

— — 

14JS 

Its? 

list 

Cashier 

5% 

90? 

5? 

— 

General  Clerk 

100% 

— — 

— — 

— 

General  Office  Clerk 

9% 

9? 

Q2% 

— — 

... 

Credit  Clerk 

— 

7? 

93.? 

^ — * 

— 

Collector 



lOOJ? 

— — 

... 

Gen.  Industry  Clerk 

— 

lOOjS 

— 

— 

— 

Office  Machine  Oper. 

— 

— 

lOOjS 

— 

— 

Secretary 

— 

— 

1005? 

— 

— 

Stenographer 

21% 

— 

79% 

— 

— 

Telephone  Operator 

— 

— 

100% 

— - — 

— 

Sales  Agent 

lOO^S 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sales  Clerk 

B3% 

— 

17? 

— 

— 

Sales  Person 

— 

100? 

— 

— 

Sales  Person 

H0% 

^ — 

S0% 

— — 

— 

Sales  Men 

* — 

--- 

100% 

— 

— 

Porter 

50? 

— 

50% 

— 

... 

Upholsterer 

100? 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

U 


] 


U1 

fu 


] 

) 

1 ^ 
i 


TABLE  VI  (Continued) 


Job  Title 

None 

Established 

Education  Requirements  By  Job 
Some  High  School 

High  School  Graduate 

Title 

Some 

College 

College 

Graduate 

Bookbinder 

100% 

^ ^ _ 

Jeweler-Watchmaker  40^ 

— 

60% 

— 

— 

Engraver 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Repairman 

50% 

— 

50% 

— 

— 

Truck  Driver 

S2% 

ih% 

— 

— 

Metal  Sander 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Packer 

100% 

— — — 

— — 

— 

— 

Gas  Appliance 

ServlcemanlOO/^ 

— > 

— 

Totals 

26% 

h% 

k6% 

13^ 

11% 

TABLE  VII 


TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
FOR  MISCELLANEOUS  RETAIL  STORES  OCCUPATIONS 

S.I.C.  CODE  59* 


Job  Title 

None 

Established 

Training  Requirements  By  Job 

1.  4.4  r.4  Business  or 

Apprenticeship  School 

Title 

Technical 

School 

Formal 

In-plant 

Retail  Manager 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

Buyer 

— 

... 

... 

100% 

Credit  Manager 

100% 

— 

... 

... 

— 

Sales  Manager 

4% 

— 

... 

... 

96% 

Cashier 

81% 

... 

19% 

... 

... 

General  Clerk 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

General  Office  Clerk 

M6% 

... 

375! 

... 

17% 

Credit  Clerk 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Collector 

...» 

... 

... 

... 

100% 

Gen.  Industry  Clerk 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

— 

Office  Machine  Oper. 

50% 

50% 

... 

Secretary 

— 

... 

100% 

— 

— 

Stenographer 

21% 

... 

795! 

— 

— 

Telephone  Operator 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sales  Agent 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sales  Clerk 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

— 

Sales  Person 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

— 

Sales  Person 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

Sales  Men 

60% 

... 

... 

... 

40% 

Porter 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

— 

Upholsterer 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 


TABLE  VII  (Continued) 


Job  Title 

None 

Training  Requirements  By  Job 

Business  or 

Title 

Technical 

Formal 

Established 

Apprenticeship 

Trade  School 

School 

In-plant 

Bookbinder 

W M 

, , ttt 

_ _ 

100% 

J ewe l^r-Wat  chmaker 

2S% 

— — 

282 

w 

— — 

Engraver 

— 

— 

1002 

— 

— 

Repairman 

502 

— 

502 

— 

— 

Truck  Driver 

32% 

— 

682 

Metal  Sander 

— «p*- 

100^ 

Packer 

^ — w 

100% 

Gas  Appliance  Serviceman  100^ 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

572 

1% 

ii;s 

2% 

292 

vji 

vji 


t 

I 

i 

( 


TABLE  VIII 


PERFERENCE  TO  HIRE  EQUALLY  QUALIFIED  MEN  OR  WOMEN 
IN  MISCELLANEOUS  RETAIL  STORES  OCCUPATIONS 

S.I.C.  CODE  59* 


Job  Title 


Retail  Manager 
Buyer 

Credit  Manager 
Sales  Manager 
Cashier 
General  Clerk 
General  Office  Clerk 
Credit  Clerk 
Collector 

Gen.  Industry  Clerk 
Office  Machine  Oper. 
Secretary 
Stenographer 
Telephone  Operator 
Sales  Agent 
Sales  Clerk 
Sales  Person 
Sales  Person 
Sales  Men 
Porter 
Upholsterer 


Men 

Number 


19 

37 

296 


Preference  To  Hire  Equally  Qualified 


Only 

Per  Cent 

100% 

100% 

8% 

76% 


100% 


100% 

25fo 

60% 

100% 

100% 


Women  Only 
Number  Per  Cent 


37 

203 

295 


Either 

Number  Per  Cent 


100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


406 

92 


92% 

24% 


100% 

66% 

50% 


37 

37 

277 

37 


20% 


33% 

25% 

100% 

40% 


TABLE  VIII  (Continued) 


Job  Title 

Men 

Number 

Preference 

Only 

Per  Cent 

To  Hire 
Women 
Number 

Equally  Qualified 
Only  Either 

Per  Cent  Number  Per 

* Cent 

Bookbinder 

37 

100% 

Jeweler-Watchmaker 

129 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Engraver 

19 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Repairman 

75 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Truck  Driver 

405 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Metal  Sander 

19 

100% 

— 

* 

— 

— 

Packer 

56 

100% 

— — — 

— 

— 

Gas  Appliance  Serviceman37 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

1352 

H3% 

852 

21% 

924 

30!? 

j 

j. 

‘ 


ui 


I 


i 


\ : 
\ > 
I : 
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TABLE  IX 

ESTIMATED  REQUIRED  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
MISCELLANEOUS  RETAIL  STORES  OCCUPATIONS 

S.I.C,  CODE  59* 


Job  Title 

Estimated 

Required  Employment 

In  Job 

1965 

1967 

1970 

Retail  Manager 

37 

38 

4l 

Buyer 

19 

20 

21 

Credit  Manager 

19 

20 

21 

Sales  Manager 

4il3 

46l 

487 

Cashier 

388 

404 

427 

General  Clerk 

37 

38 

41 

Gen,  Office  Clerk 

203 

210 

223 

Credit  Clerk 

295 

307 

325 

Collector 

19 

20 

21 

Gen.  Industry  Cl, 

19 

20 

21 

Office  Mach.  Oper. 

37 

38 

41 

Secretary 

19 

20 

21 

Stenographer 

94 

98 

103 

Telephone  Operator 

19 

20 

21 

Sales  Agent 

19 

20 

21 

Sales  Clerk 

III 

II5 

122 

Sales  Person 

148 

154 

163 

Sales  Person 

277 

288 

305 

Sales  Men 

92 

96 

lOI 

Porter 

37 

38 

41 

Upholsterer 

19 

20 

21 

Bookbinder 

37 

38 

41 

J ewe ler-Wat  chmake  r 

129 

134 

142 

Engraver 

19 

20 

21 

Repairman 

75 

78 

83 

Truck  Driver 

405 

421 

446 

Metal  Sander 

19 

20 

21 

Packer 

56 

58 

62 

Gas  Appliance  Ser. 

37 

38 

41 

Totals 

3128 

3252 

s'l'ts 

+124 

+317 

59 
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TABLE  X 


OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS  THAT  CAN  BE  EFFECTIVELY 
SERVED  BY  EXISTING  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


n. 


& 


& 

t7 


i 

i 


a 


Job  Title 

Estimated 
Needed  by 

Additional  Number 
1970 

Retail  Manager 

2 

Buyer 

2 

Credit  Manager 

2 

Sales  Manager 

6 

Cashier 

37 

General  Clerk 

H 

General  Office  Clerk 

20 

Credit  Clerk 

30 

Collector 

2 

Gen.  Industry  Clerk 

2 

Office  Machine  Operator 

H 

Secretary 

2 

Stenographer 

9 

Telephone  Operator 

2 

Sales  Agent 

2 

Sales  Clerk 

11 

Sales  Person  * 

^3 

Salesmen 

9 

Upholsterer 

2 

J ewe  ler-VJat  chmaker 

13 

Engraver 

2 

Repairman 

8 

Metal  Sander 

2 

(jas  Appliance  Serviceman 

H 

Total 

220 

} 


1 

i 

3 


1 

i 


i 


3 

1 


1 

5 


1 


ri 

A 


JJ  IWRPJff^flP^W 


. 


i 

1 

r 


l 


I 

I 


E 

[ 


F^ 

1 


MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES 


.1 

3 


"J 


! 

I 


t 


1965 

100% 


FIGURE  VUI:  ESTIMATED  GROWTH  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
SERVICES  OCCUPATIONS 


1967  1970 

113%  132% 
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STUDY  HIGHLIGHTS 


FIGURE  IXi  ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  IN 

MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONS 


PROFESSIONAL  AND 
MANAGERIAL 


5% 


AGRl  CULTURAL  ^ Z% 


0 10  20  30  40  SO  60  70  80  90  100 

PER  CENT 

FIGURE  XJ  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
SERVICES  OCCUPATIONS  IN  1965 
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LOUISIANA  STUDY  OF  MANPOV/ER  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS  IN 
MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONS 

The  data  reported  In  this  section  of  the  study  were 
obtained  from  personal  Interviews  of  67  respondents  employing 
^,832  workers.  This  stratified  random  sample  r<^presents 
26.2  per  cent  of  the  Miscellaneous  Services  Occupations  In 
Louisiana.  This  sample  was  selected  to  Include  small,  medium- 
sized, and  large  units,  from  the  standpoint  of  employment; 
and  a cross  section  of  the  activities  of  the  Industry, 

Definition  of  terns . The  definitions  of  the  terms  as  ^ 

defined  In  the  section  on  Auto  Dealers,  Auto  Services,  and 
Auto  Repair  Shops  will  also  apply  to  this  section  on  j 

Miscellaneous  Services  Occupations.  (See  page  7)  j 

The  major  group  applicable  to  this  part  of  the  study  j 

j 

has  been  Illustrated  and  defined  In  Appendix  A.  The  various  J 

job  titles  or  occupations  have  been  defined  and  listed  In  | 

Appendix . B . 

Findings*  In  1965.  18,^65  persons  were  employed  In 
Louisiana  In  Miscellaneous  Services  Occupations.  There  were 
12,903  men,  70  per  cent,  and  5*562  women,  30  per  cent,  em- 
ployed  In  ninety-one  different  jobs  or  occupations.  Table  I I 

lists  the  job  titles  or  occupations,  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  code  numbers,  and  the  distribution  of 
workers  according  to  sex.  Study  of  Table  I will  reveal  there 
were  fourteen  professional  and  managerial  occupations. 
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twenty  clerical  and  sales  occupations,  nine  service  occupa- 
tions, one  horticultural  occupation,  twenty-nine  skilled 
occupations,  and  four  unskilled  occupations  listed  in  this 
section  of  the  study.  The  twenty  clerical  and  sales  occu- 
pations contained  30  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  Industry. 

The  twenty-nine  skilled  occupations  contained  30  per  cent.-  | 

. ! 

Over  60  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  in  the  prime  age  ; 

group,  21-45  years.  One-fourth  of  the  workers  were  in  the 
46-65  age  group,  and  only  one  per  cent  were  over  65.  Study 
of  Table  II  will  reveal  that  11  per  cent  of  the  workers  were 
listed  as  being  under  21  years  of  age. 

Table  III  reflects  that  6l  per  cent  of  the  total  work 
force  were  hired  during  the  past  year  to  maintain  normal 
operations.  This  high  percentage  resulted  partially  from  aha 
high  known  use  of  short-time  and  transient  workers  by  employ- 
ing units.  Duplication  of  count  probably  occurred  due  to 

i 

several  employers  having  had  the  same  person  on  their  sepa-  j 

I 

rate  payrolls  during  the  course  of  the  year.  Those  job  clas-  ; 

) 

siflcations  having  extreme  rates  of  replacement  should  be  | 

I r 

considered  as  containing  possible  inaccuracies.^  Two  per  ! 

cent  were  hired  due  to  the  needs  of  expansion.  Pour  per  j 

cent  of  the  job  classifications  contain  current  job  vacancies 
while  1 per  cent  were  listed  as  receiving  formal  in-plant 
training.  Study  of  Table  III  will  reveal  the  distribution  of  ; 

^Letter  from  S.  D.  Garvin,  Chief,  Research  and  Statistics  i 

Unit,  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Louisiana  Department  of  i 

Labor,  dated  April  6,  1966.  j 
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hires,  vacancies,  and  in-plant  trainees  listed  according  to 
the  percentage  of  total  workers  in  each  job  title  or 
occupation  classification. 

The  approximate  range  of  hourly  entry  wages  for  the 
jobs  or  occupations  in  the  Miscellaneous  Services  Occupations 
has  been  arranged  in  Table  IV.  Some  of  these  figures  indicate 
the  range;  some  of  the  others  will  indicate  the  exact  entry 
wage . 

Table  V reflects  the  percentage  distribution  of  expe- 
rience requirements  for  the  job  classifications.  No  expe- 
rience requirements  had  been  established  for  32  per  cent  of 
the  occupations.  Job  experience  was  required  for  26  per  cent 
of  the  jobs  while  trade  experience  was  required  for  22  per 
cent  of  the  occupations.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  jobs  required 
completion  of  a formal  training  program.  In  many  classifica- 
tions it  was  unlikely  that  this  formal  training  was  a formal 
in-plant  training  program. 

Education  requirements  have  not  been  fimly  established. 
Study  of  Table  VI  will  reveal  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
job  classifications  had  no  educational  requirements  for 
employment.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  occupations  required 
some  high  school  education  and  49  per  cent  of  the  jobs  required 
high  school  graduation.  Some  college  was  indicated  for  2 
per  cent  of  the  jobs  and  1 per  cent  required  college 
graduation. 

Table  VII  lists  the  training  requirements  by  percentage 
distribution.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  occupations  have 
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had  no  training  requirements  established.  Eleven  per  cent 
of  the  job  classifications  required  apprenticeship  training. 
Sixteen  per  cent  required  business  or  trade  school  training 
while  technical  school  training  was  required  in  11  per  cent 
of  the  jobs.  Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  jobs  required 
formal  in-plant  training. 

The  greater  preference  to  hire  equally  qualified  men 
Is  reflected  in  Table  VIII.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  jobs 
reported  preference  for  equally  qualified  men,  while  29  per 
cent  of  the  employers  preferred  equally  qualified  women  for 
these  occupations.  Only  8 per  cent  of  the  occupations  reported 
could  be  filled  by  either  sex  with  no  difference  in  preference 
by  the  employer.  Preference  to  employ  equally  qualified  men 
or  women  might  be  compared  with  actual  employment  where  cur- 
rently 70  per  cent  male  and  30  per  cent  female  comprise  the 
work  force. 

Data  on  employment  in  these  occupations  reflect  a 
substantial  growth  for  the  years  1960-1965.  Continued  growth 
has  been  indicated  In  the  years  ahead.  Table  IX  reveals  the 
estimated  required  employment  for  1967  and  1970.  An  additional 
5s8i8  employees  will  be  required  by  1970  and  will  bring  the 
work  force  to  an  estimated  total  of  24,283  employees. 

Summary  and  Conclusion.  The  work  force  in  the  occupa- 
tions listed  In  this  section  of  the  study  consisted  of  an 
estimated  18,465  employees,  70  per  cent  men  and  30  per  cent 
women.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  In  the  prime 
age  group  of  21-45  years,  and  pnly  1 per  cent  were  over  65. 
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The  use  of  short-time  and  transient  workers  in  some 


i 

i 


occupations  caused  possible  inaccuracies  in  the  percentage 
of  the  work  force  hired  to  maintain  normal  operations.  This 
percentage  is  listed  as  being  6l  per  cent,  while  only  2 per 
cent  were  hired  due  to  the  needs  of  expansion. 

By  percentage,  there  were  no  experience  requirements 
for  32  per  cent  of  the  occupations,  job  experience  was  re- 
quired for  26  per  cent,  trade  experience  was  required  for 
22  per  cent,  and  formal  training  was  required  for  20  per  cent 
of  the  J obs . 

Some  high  school  education  was  required  for  15  per 
cent  of  the  j*obs  and  high  school  graduation  was  required  for 
^9  per  cent.  Some  college  was  indicated  for  2 per  cent  of 
the  Jobs  and  1 per  cent  required  college  graduation. 

There  were  no  training  requirements  established  for 
28  per  cent  of  the  occupations.  Formal  in-plant  training 
was  required  for  3^  per  cent  of  the  Jobs,  business  or  trade 
school  for  l6  per  cent,  technical  school  training  for  11  per 
cent,  and  apprenticeship  training  for  11  per  cent. 

There  was  a definite  preference  to  hire  equally  quali- 
fied men,  and  the  actual  employment  percentages  indicated 
that  this  was  carried  out  in  actual  practice.  The  hourly 
wage  range  for  entry  workers  was  from  a low  of  38(|s  per  hour 
to  a high  of  $4.00  per  hour. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  employment  in  196?  will  be 
113  per  cent  of  1965  and  employment  in  1970  will  be  132  per 
cent  of  1965.  It  is  estimated  that  5818  additional  employees 

i 
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will  be  needed  by  1970.  The  state-operated  trade  and 
vocational-technical  schools  offer  training  which  prepares 
students  for  employment.  These  schools  can  provide  training 
for  those  occupations  which  do  not  require  some  college  or 
college  graduation.  As  indicated  in  this  section  of  this 
report  these  occupations  comprise  97  per  cent  of  the  workers 
in  the  Industry.  The  trade  and  vocational-technical  schools 
do  not  offer  specific  training  for  such  jobs  as  interior 
decorator,  x-ray  technician,  porter,  glass  bender,  extermi- 
nator, etc.  They  do  offer  instruction  that  can  be  advanta- 
geously used  by  persons  seeking  employment  in  those 
occupations  listed  in  Table  X. 

Additional  study  of  these  occupations  is  recommended 
in  order  to  determine  if  any  changes  are  required  in  existing 
training  programs.  Those  job  classifications  not  listed  in 
Table  X that  require  no  college  education  should  also  be 
studied  to  determine  if  specific  training  courses  should  be 
established  or  existing  programs  adapted  to  include  such 
training. 
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TABLE  I 


MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  BY  TITLE  AND  BY  SEX* 

S.I.C.  CODES  73-79 


Job  Title  D.O.T. 

Code 

Workers  In 

Male 

Number  Per  Cent 

This  Job 

Female 

Number  Per  Cent 

Account ant 

0-01 

13 

100% 



Public  Relations  Copy  Writer 

0-06 

57 

70% 

25 

30% 

Case  Worker 

0-27 

25 

100% 

— 

— 

Int . Decorator 

0-il3 

25 

50% 

25 

50^ 

Illustrator 

0-ilil 

97 

100% 

— 

Sign  Designer 

0-i|6 

^7 

100% 

— 

Draftsman 

0-il8 

100% 

— 

— 

X-ray  Technician 

0-50 

11 

100% 

— 

— 

Instructor 

0-57 

3*1 

52% 

32 

Still  Picture  Photographer 

0-69 

125 

100% 

— 

— 

Manager 

0-71 

32 

100% 

— 

— 

Manager,  Credit  & Collection 

0-85 

— 

— 

^7 

lOOS^ 

Exec.  Sec.  & Mgr. 

0-97 

^7 

23% 

159 

77% 

Mgr.  & Dispatcher 

0-98 

3^* 

50% 

3^ 

50% 

Bookkeeper  & Cash. 

1-01 

375 

29% 

926 

71% 

Bookkeeper 

1-02 

— 

72 

100% 

Checker 

1-03 

— 

— 

100% 

Clerk 

1-05 

85 

12% 

627 

88% 

Proof  Reader 

1-10 

25 

50% 

25 

SQ% 

Credit  Clerk 

1-12 

78 

12% 

600 

88% 

Collector 

1-15 

167 

S7% 

25 

13% 

File  Clerk 

1-17 

— 

— 

1^12 

100% 

Gen.  Ind.  Clerk 

1-18 

6 

1% 

681 

99% 

^Excluding  #75  - Auto  Services 
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Job  Title 


D.O.T 

Code 


Finisher  ^ 5-16 
Formation  Test  Operator  5-20 
Oper.  Engineer  5-23 
Carpenter  5-25 
Painter  5-27 
Pipefitter  5-30 
Asbestos  Worker  5-33 
Power  Plant  Worker  5-51 
Projectionist  5-55 
Termite  Treater  5-59 
Stationary  Eng.  5-72 
Heavy  Equip.  Oper.  5-73 
Mill  Wright  5-78 
Mechanic  5-81 
Mechanics  & Repairman  5-83 
Photo  Process  Occupations  5-86 
Foreman-Mfg.  5-92 
Foreman-Extraction  Minerals  5-93 
Upholsterer  6-35 
Proof  Pressman  6-^9 
Sheet  Metal  Mechanic  6-9^ 
Helpers  6-95 
Winder  6-99 
Assembler  7-00 
Wire  Assembler  7-13 
Roofer  7-31 
Bill  Poster  7-59 
Mechanics  & Repairman  7-83 
Tool  Grinder  7-8^ 
Photo  Process  Occupations  7-86 
Exterminator  7-89 


I (Continued) 


Workers  In  This  Job 


Male 

Number  Per  Cent 


Female 

Number  Per  Cent 


i 

I 


J 


17 

100^ 

25 

100% 

23 

100% 

78 

100% 

45^* 

100% 

l82 

100% 

17 

100% 

3^* 

100% 

5119 

100% 

551 

100% 

ii 

100% 

9 

1002 

17 

100% 

11 

100% 

1244 

100% 

57 

100% 

9 

100% 

17 

100% 

36 

100% 

48 

100% 

87 

100% 

369 

100% 

153 

96% 

36 

100% 

144 

100% 

6 

100% 

407 

100% 

454 

100% 

9 

100% 

551 

100% 

144 

100% 

I 
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1 


1 


\ 

i 

j 


1 i 

1 ; 

i ‘ 
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TABLE  I (Continued) 


Job  Title 

D,O.T. 

Code 

Workers 

Male 

Number  Per  Cent 

t 

In  This  Job 

Female 

Number  Per  Cent 

Apprentices 

7-97 

9 

100% 

Mach,  Stripper 

8-36 

36 

100% 

— — 

Machinist 

8-78 

9 

100% 

— 

* 

Painter 

9-16 

9 

100% 

^ 

Stock  Boy  & Filler 

9-88 

91 

100% 

— — 

Totals 

12903 

70% 

5562 

U) 

o 

I 


1 

i 


i ■ 

II  ' 


TABLE  II 

MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONS  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  AGE  GROUPS* 

S.I.C.  CODES  73-79 


Job  Title 

Under 

21 

Workers  In 
21  - 45 

The  Age 
46 

Groups 

- 65 

Over 

65 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Accountant 

__ 



9 

69% 

4 

31% 

Public  Relations  Copy  Writer 

— 

— 

82 

100% 

— 

— 

— 



Case  Worker 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

100% 

— 

— 

Int . Decorator 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

100% 

— 

— 

Illustrator 

— 

— 

97 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sign  Designer 

— 

— 

47 

100^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Draftsman 

4 

9% 

34 

77% 

6 

14% 

— 

— 

X-ray  Technician 

— 



11 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Instructor 

— 



66 

100% 

— 

— 

Still  Picture  Photographer 

— 

125 

100% 

— 

— 

— 



Manager 

— 

— 

32 

100% 

— 

--- 

— 

4H 

Manager,  Credit  & Collection 

— 

47 

100% 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

Exec.  Sec.  & Mgr. 

— — 

32 

16% 

174 

84% 

— 

— 

Mgr . & Dispatcher 

— — — 

32 

47^ 

36 

53% 

— 

Bookkeeper  & Cash. 

42 

3% 

793 

61% 

460 

35% 

6 

1% 

Bookkeeper 

-— 

— 

72 

100% 

Checker 

— — 

— 

— 

4 

100% 

— — 

— — — 

Clerk 

62 

464 

65% 

182 

26% 

4 

^1% 

Proof  Reader 

— — 

— 

25 

50% 

25 

50% 

— 



Credit  Clerk 

25 

551 

81% 

102 

-'^% 

— 

Collector 

— — 

— 

120 

62% 

72 

36% 

— 

File  Clerk 

28 

20% 

114 

80% 

— 

— 

— 

Gen.  Ind.  Clerk 

146 

21% 

494 

72% 

47 

7% 

— 

VJl 

*Excluding  #75  - Auto  Services 
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TABLE 


Job  Title 


Under  21 

Number  Per  Cent 


Finisher  — 
Formation  Test  Operator  — 
Oper . Engineer  — 
Carpenter  — 
Painter  — 
Pipefitter  6 
Asbestos  VJorker  — 
Power  Plant  Worker  — 
Projectionist  — 
Termite  Treater  144 


Stationary  Eng*  — 
Heavy  Equip  * Oper  — 
Hill  Wright 

Mechanic  — 
Mechanics  & Repairman  44 
Photo  Process  Occupations  23 
Foreman-Mf g . — 
Foreman-Extraction  Minerals  — 
Upholsterer  17 
Proof  Pressman  — 
Sheet  Metal  Mechanic  — 
Helpers  79 
Winder  26 
Assembler  — 
VJlre  Assembler  — 
Roofer  — 
Bill  Poster  -- 
Mechanics  & Repairman  25 
Tool  Grinder  — 
Photo  Process  Occupations  47 
Exterminator  47 


3% 


26% 


H0% 


^1% 


2\% 

16% 

6% 

9% 

33% 


( Continued) 


Workers  In  The  Age  Groups 


21 

- 45 

46  - 

65 

Over 

65 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

17 

100^ 

25 

1005S 

— 

— 

17 

Vt% 

6 

26/. 

— 

70 

90% 

8 

10^ 



327 

72% 

127 

28 

— 



119 

66% 

57 

31^ 

— 

13 

l6t 

4 

2k% 



28 

62% 

6 

1S% 

— 

384 

70% 

165 

30% 

— — 

407 

7H 

— 

— — — 

4 

1005^ 

— — 

— 

9 

lOOJ^ 



13 

76% 

4 

2^% 

— 

— 

11 

100% 

— 

— 

1020 

S2% 

180 

14^ 

— 



34 

60% 

— — 

— 



9 

100% 

— — 

— 

— 

— — 

^ — — 

17 

100^ 

19 

53% 

— 

— 

— 

25 

52% 

23 

w 

— 

72 

S3% 

15 

17% 

— 

— 

290 

79% 

— 

— — 

— 

120 

76% 

13 

8% 

— 

— 

17 

‘t7% 

19 

33% 

144 

100% 

— 

6 

100% 

— ^ — 

« — 

— 

360 

88% 

47 

12% 

— 

— 

401 

88% 

28 

6% 

9 

100% 

— 

457 

83% 

47 

3% 

— 

— 

97 

67% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

TABLE  II  (Continued) 


Job  Title 

Under 

Number 

21 

Per  Cent 

Workers  In 
21  - 

Number  Per  Cent 

The  Age 
M6 

Number 

Groups 

- 65 

Per  Cent 

Over 

Number 

65 

Per  Cent 

Apprentices 

— 

9 

100% 

— ^ 

Mach . Stripper 

— 

— 

26 

72% 

10 

28% 

— 

— 

Machinist 

— 

— 

9 

100% 

-- 

— 

— 

Painter 

9 

100^ 

— 

Stock  Boy  & Filler 

91 

100^ 

^ 

— — 

Totals 

20^10 

11% 

11725 

63? 

il606 

25% 

9^ 

1% 

CO 


I 

\ 

i 


t 

r 


TABLE  III 

MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
WORKER  HIRES  - VACANCIES  - TRAINEES* 

S.I.C.  CODES  73-79 


Workers  Hired  During  Past 

Year 

Current 

Vacancies 

Trainees 

Receiving  Formal 

Job  Title 

Maintain 

Normal  Ops . 

Due  To 

Expansion 

For  This  Job 

In-plant  Training 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Account ant 

Public  Relations** 

32 

39% 



Case  Worker 

— 

25 

' 1005^ 

— 

— 

— 

-p*— — 

Int , Decorator 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Illustrator 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Set  Designer 

— 

— 



— 

Draftsman 

4 

9% 

4 

9% 

6 

1^% 

— — — 

X-ray  Technician 

4 

36s5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Insti uctor 

— * 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Still  Picture  Phot 

. 47 

38^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Manager 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mgr,  Cr.  & Coll. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Exec.  Sec.  & Mgr. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mgr.  & Dispatcher 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Bookkeeper  & Cash. 

79 

6% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bookkeeper 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Checker 

— 

___ 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

Clerk 

121 

17^ 

9 

1% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Proof  Reader 

25 

50^ 

«- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Credit  Clerk 

159 

23 

— 

— 

— 

6 

1% 

Collector 

— 

— 

— 

47 

2k% 

— 

— 

File  Clerk 

28 

20% 

— 

--- 

— 

— 

-- 

“ — — 

Gen.  Ind.  Clerk 

390 

57% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- ^ 

VO 


*Excluding  #75  - Auto  Services 

**Copy  Writer 


t 


I 


TABLE  III  (Continued) 


Workers  Hired  During  Past  Year  Current  Vacancies  Trainees  Receiving  Formal 
Maintain  Normal  Ops.  Due  To  Expansion  For  This  Job  In-plant  Training 

Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


Dup.  Mach.  Oper. 

81 

21% 

— 

25 

6% 

Clerk 

4 

10% 

Secretary 

11 

ti% 

25 

8% 

— 

Clerk 

9 

100% 

— — 

— 4-  — 

Steno  & Typist 

197 

W 

28 

n 

11 

3% 

4 

1% 

Stock  Clerk 

6 

18% 

— 

— — 

Tel . Operator 

11 

10% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sales  Clerk 

4—  — — 

Salesmen 

w — 

-.-*4 

Salesmen 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

Bartender 

— — 

— 

— — — 

— 

— — — 

— — 

— 

Cook 

32 

10% 

— 

32 

10% 

— 

— 

V-Taitress 

263 

89% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kitchen  Worker 

297 

90% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Attendant 

327 

41 

— 

66 

8% 

— 

— 

Wat  chman 

288 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Maid 

— 

— — 

— 

— * 

— 

Janitor 

10 

5% 

149 

81% 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

Porter 

6 

1% 

— 

32 

28% 

— 

— 

Keeper-Grounds 

64 

22% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

Seamstress 

25 

21% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cabinetmaker 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Upholsterer 

17 

32% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 

68% 

Compositor 

47 

18% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Offset  Pressman 

28 

6H% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Glass  Bender 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Machinist 

— 

— 

9 

1% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Iron  Worker 

11 

3% 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

Welder 

5011 

51*6% 

— 

— 

100 

11% 

— 

— 

Electrician 

132 

61% 

9 

— 

— 

— 

cx> 

o 


TABLE  III  (Continued) 


Workers  Hired  During  Past  Year  Current  Vacancies  Trainees  Receiving  Formal 

Job  Title  Maintain  Normal  Ops.  Due  To  Expansion  For  This  Job  In-plant  Training 

Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


Finisher 

— 

— 

« — 

Formation  Test  Oper 

* « ** 

— — 

— — 

Oper.  Engineer 

6 

26^ 

— 

Carpenter 

17 

22S^ 

— 

Painter 

^0 

9% 

— — 

Pipefitter 

619 

3^0% 

— 

Asbestos  Worker 

— — 

— 

23 

Power  Plant  Worker 

17 

50% 

Projectionist 

199 

36% 

— 

Termite  Treater 

263 

hSi 

— 

Stationary  Eng. 

— 

— 

Heavy  Equip.  Oper. 

6 

67% 

Mill  Wright 

— 

— 

Mechanic 

8 

73% 

Me  ch . & Rep  airman 

138 

IIS^ 

21 

Photo  Process*** 

„ 

— 

Foreman-Mfg. 

— 

Foreman-Ext  Minerals — 

— 

— 

Upholsterer 

— 

— 

— 

Proof  Pressman 

— 

Sheet  Metal  Mech. 

6 

n 

— 

Helpers 

982 

266% 

— 

Winder 

83 

— 

Assembler 

9 

26% 

— 

X^lre  Assembler 

— 

— 

Roofer 

— 

— 

Bill  Poster 

-- 

— 

— 

Mech.  & Repairman 

725 

160^ 

9 

Tocl  Grinder 

— 



— 

Photo  Process*** 

191 

35% 

25 

Exterminator 

25 

11% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

15% 

— 

— 

135% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

132 

2k% 

— 

H7 

9% 

— 

— 

2% 

61 

1 1 in  1 
t 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 -=r  1 

1 I I 

1 1 1 

— 

— 

— 

17 

47% 

17 

1 

1 1 

1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

25% 

1 1 CO  1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 

17 

k% 

— 

— — — 

5% 

oo 


I 

n 

] 

I i 

I 

; , 


**«Occupatlons 


TABLE  III  (Continued) 


t, 


Workers 

Hired  During  Past 

Year 

Current 

Vacancies 

Trainees 

Receiving  Formal 

Job  Title 

Maintain  Normal  Ops. 

Due  To 

Expansion 

For  This  Job 

In-plant  Training 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Apprentices 

__ 



__ 



^ 





Stripper 

— 

— 

— 

Machinist 

— — 

— 

— — H— 

— 

— — 

Painter 

9 

100$ 

* 

— 

— — 

Stock  Boy  & Filler  157 

173^ 

— 

— 

— — — 

Totals 

11234 

61$ 

336 

2$ 

653 

H% 

125 

2% 

00 

ro 
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TABLE  IV 

MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  ENTRY  V;AGES* 

S.I.C.  CODES  73-79 


Job  Title 


Approximate  Entry  Wage 
For  This  Job 
-Range- 


Accountant 

2.00 

— 

2.50 

Public  Relations  Copy  V/riter 

1.59 

- 

2.00 

Case  Worker 

1.32 

Int.  Decorator 

Not 

Available 

Illustrator 

2.00 

Sign  Designer 

2.59 

Draftsman 

2 . 60 

X-ray  Technician 

2.46 

Instructor 

1.59 

— 

2.31 

Still  Picture  Photographer 

2.74 

— 

3.25 

Manager 

1.56 

Manager,  Credit  & Collection 

1.45 

Exec.  Sec.  & Mgr. 

1.50 

- 

4.00 

Mgr.  & Dispatcher 

2.00 

- 

2 .60 

Bookkeeper  & Cash. 

.73 

- 

4.00 

Bookkeeper 

1.30 

Checker 

1.50 

Clerk 

1.00 

— 

2.30 

Proof  Reader 

2.25 

Credit  Clerk 

1.25 

— 

2.31 

Collector 

1.45 

Pile  Clerk 

1.25 

— 

1.33 

Gen.  Ind.  Clerk 

1.15 

— 

1.44 

Dup.  Mach.  Oper. 

1.39 

- 

2.16 

Clerk 

1.45 

- 

2.25. 

Secretary 

I.l6 

- 

2.25 

Clerk 

1.85 

Steno  & Typist 

.75 

— 

2.25 

Stock  Clerk 

1.25 

- 

1.80 

Tel.  Operator 

1.25 

- 

1.75 

Agent 

2.30 

Sales  Clerk 

1.30 

Salesmen 

3.06 

— 

4.00 

Salesmen 

2.16 

- 

2.89 

Bartender 

1.08 

Cook 

.73 

- 

3.05 

Waitress 

.63 

- 

1.40 

Kitchen  Worker 

.38 

— 

.90 

Attendant 

.50 

— 

1.15 

Watchman 

1.25 

\ 


i 


*Excluding  #75  - Auto  Services 


r 

hi 


) [ 


TABLE  IV  (Continued) 


Job  Title 


Maid 

Janitor 

Porter 

Keepe  r-Grounds 
Seamstress 
Cabinetmaker 
Upholsterer 
Compositor 
Offset  Pressman 
Glass  Bender 
Machinist 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Iron  Worker 
Welder 
Electrician 
Finisher 

Formation  Test  Operator 

Oper.  Engineer 

Carpenter 

Painter 

Pipefitter 

Asbestos  Worker 

Power  Plant  Worker 

Projectionist 

Termite  Treater 

Stationary  Eng. 

Heavy  Equip. “Oper. 

Mill  Wright 
Me chanic 

Mechanics  & Repairman 
Photo  Process  Occupations 
Foreman-Mfg. 

Foreman-Extraction  Minerals 

Upholsterer 

Proof  Pressman 

Sheet  Metal  Mechanic 

He Ipers 

Winder 

Assembler 

Wire  Assembler 

Roofer 

Bill  Poster 

Mechanics  & Repairman 

Tool  Grinder 

Photo  Process  Occupations 
Exterminator 


Approximate  Entry  Wage 
For  This  Job 
-Range- 


.92 

2.19 

.75 

- 

2.50 

1 . 06 

- 

3.05 

2.25 

1 .25 
1.50 

3.00 

2.88 

3.25 

1.25 

2.20 

3.25 

3.37 

2.00 

— 

3.50 

— 

3.37 

1.25 

— 

3.35 

2.00 

3.'I7 

2.50 

2.00 

2.88 

2.il0 

3.75 

2.00 

— 

3.37 

1.35 

- 

3.38 

1.25 

on  on 

* * 1 

on  on 

3.70 

2.75 

2.00 

1.05 

3.37 

3.37 

3.37 

1.25 

- 

3.^10 

1.50 

- 

2.75 

Union  Scale 

1.25 

3.30 

1.50 

1.25 

2.75 

3.37 

2.75 

1.25 

— 

3.^0 

1.211 

1.25 

3.50 

3.37 

l.ini 

3.03 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.25 

TABLE  IV  (Continued) 


:85 


Job  Title 

Approximate  Entry  Wage 
For  This  Job 
-Range- 

Apprentices 

1.25 

Mach.  Stripper 

1.50 

2.00 

Machinist 

1.25 

Painter 

1.25 

Stock  Boy  & Filler 

1.25 

1.50 

-V('— 1 - ' 


TABLE  V 

EXPERIENCE  REQUIREMENTS  BY  PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION  FOR  MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONS 

S.I.C.  CODES  73-79* 


Job  Title 


Experience  Requirements  by  Job  Title 
None  Job  Trade  Formal 

Established  Experience  Experience  Training 


^Excluding  #75  - Auto  Services 


TABLE  V (Continued) 
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- — - J-H  P-  - ^ 


Experience  Requirements  by  Job  Title 


Job  Title 

None 

Established 

Job 

Experience 

Trade 

Experience 

Formal 

Trainin 

Maid 

1002 

Janitor 

33% 

33% 

33% 

Porter 

79% 

2% 

19% 

Keeper-Grounds 

89% 

11% 

... 

... 

Seamstress 

... 

100% 

... 

Cabinetmaker 

28% 

... 

72% 

Upholsterer 

76% 

... 

24% 

Compositor 

— — 

34% 

33% 

33% 

Offset  Pressman 

— « — 

34% 

33% 

33% 

Glass  Bender 

100% 

... 

... 

Machinist 

3% 

33% 

32% 

32% 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

— 

... 

55% 

45% 

Iron  Worker 

— — — 

72% 

14% 

14% 

Welder 

5% 

81% 

7% 

7% 

Electrician 

1% 

37% 

26% 

36% 

Finisher 

— ™ 

50% 

50% 

Formation  Test  Operator 

100% 

... 

Oper.  Engineer 

100% 





Carpenter 

35% 

30% 

35% 

Painter 

54% 

23% 

23% 

Pipefitter 

44% 

44% 

12% 

Asbestos  Worker 

— — 

34% 

33% 

33% 

Power  Plant  Worker 

.... 

34% 

33% 

33% 

Projectionist 

58% 

38% 

2% 

2% 

Termite  Treater 

100% 

... 

... 

Stationary  Eng. 

... 

50% 

50% 

... 

Heavy  Equip.  Oper. 

... 

34% 

33% 

33% 

Mill  Wright 

34% 

33% 

33% 

Mechanic 

35% 

35% 

30% 

Mechanics  & Repairman 

1055 

14% 

51% 

25% 

Photo  Process  Occupations 

... 

63% 

27% 

10% 

Foreman-Mfg. 

... 

50% 

50% 

— 

Foreman,  Extraction  Minerals 

... 

100% 

... 

Upholsterer 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Proof  Pressman 

... 

3^% 

33% 

33% 

Sheet  Metal  Mechanic 

... 

3H 

33% 

33% 

Helpers 

40% 

60% 

— 

Winder 

13% 

13% 

— 

69% 

Assembler 

100% 

— - 

... 

... 

Wire  Assembler 

... 

— 

50% 

50% 

Roofer 

... 

34% 

33% 

33% 

Bill  Poster 

... 

... 

100% 

Mechanics  & Repairman, 

5% 

19% 

4% 

72% 

Tool  Grinder 

100% 

... 

- — 

— 

Photo  Process  Occupations 

87% 

13% 

— 

— 

Exterminator 

100% 

... 

— 

— 

88 

TABLE  V (Continued) 

Experience  Requirements  by  Job  Title 


Job  Title 

None 

Established 

Job 

Experience 

Trade 

Experience 

For 

Trai 

Apprentices 

100? 

Mach.  Stripper 

— 

50? 

— 

5 

Machinist 

, 100? 

— 

- 

Painter 

100? 

— 

- 

Stock  Boy  & Filler 

100? 

Totals 

32? 

26? 

C\J 

C\J 

c 

TABLE  VI 


EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  BY  PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION  FOR  MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONS 

S.I.C.  CODES  73-79* 


Education  Requirements  By  Job  Title 


Job  Title  None 

Established 


Accountant  

Public  Relations  Copy  Writer  

Casa  Worker  

Int . Decorator  

Illustrator  

Sign  Designer  

Draftsman  

X-ray  Technician  

Instructor  50% 

Still  Picture  Photographer  

Manager  

Manager,  Credit  & Collection  

Exec.  Sec.  & Mgr.  

Mgr.  & Dispatcher  48^ 

Bookkeeper  & Cash.  10^ 

Bookkeeper  

Checker  

Clerk  1% 

Proof  Reader  

Credit  Clerk  

Collector  

File  Clerk  

Gen.  Ind.  Clerk  - — 

Dup.  Mach.  Oper.  — - 

Cl^rk  

Secretary  

Clerk  


Some 

High  School 

High  School 
Graduate 

Some 

College 

College 

Graduate 

69% 

31% 

— — 

100% 

... 

... 

— — 

— 

10055 

... 

... 

... 

10055 

. 

100% 

— 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

100% 

— 

..... 

100% 

— 

... 

... 

50% 

— 

... 

... 

31% 

27% 

4255 

... 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

100% 

... 

— 

... 

62% 

23% 

15% 

... 

52% 

... 

... 

23% 

64% 

3% 

— 

... 

100% 

... 

— 

100% 

... 

... 

— 

1% 

98% 

... 

— 

— 

50% 

50% 

— 

— 

90% 

10% 

— 

— 

100% 

— 

... 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

1% 

99% 

— 

— 

5% 

95% 

— 

oo 

16% 

SH 

— 

...  ^ 

4% 

96% 

- — 

— 

100% 

- — 

— 

— 

^Excluding  #75  - Auto  Services 


TABLE  VI  (Continued) 


Job  Title 

None 

Established 

Education  Requirements  By  Job 
Some  High  School 

High  School  Graduate 

Title 

Some 

College 

College 

Graduate 

Steno  & Typist 

1% 

99% 

Wb 

Stock  Clerk 

— 

100? 

— — 

— — ^ 

Tel.  Operator 

46? 

2% 

52? 

— 

Agent 

— 

100? 

— 

— 

Sales  Clerk 

— 

— 

100? 

— 

— 

Salesmen 

— — — 

— 

97% 

3% 

Salesmen 

— 

100? 

— 

— 

Bartender 

looi^ 

— 

— 

— 

Cook 

100^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Walt ress 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kitchen  Worker 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Attendant 

33^ 

67% 

— 

— 

Wat chman 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Maid 

100% 

— 

— 



— 

Janitor 

95% 

— 

— 

— 

Porter 

95% 

3% 

2% 

— 

— 

Keeper-Grounds 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Seamstress 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

C ab inet  make  r 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Upholsterer 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Compositor 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Offset  Pressman 

— 

100% 



— 

Glass  Bender 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

Machinist 

n 

7% 

86% 

— 

— 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

— 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

Iron  Worker 

— 

8l% 

19% 

— 

Welder 

99% 

1% 

— 

— 

— 

Electrician 

2% 

80% 

18% 

— 

VO 

Finisher 

100% 

— 

- — 

— 

o 

Formation  Test  Operator 

— 

— 

100% 

— 

Oper.  Engineer 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Carpenter 

5% 

73% 

22? 

— 

— 

Painter 

37% 

5% 

58? 



— 

TABLE  VI  (Continued 


Job  Title 

None 

Established 

Education  Requirements  By  Job 
Some  High  School 

High  School  Graduate 

Title 

Some 

College 

College 

Graduate 

Pipefitter 

715! 

5% 

2k% 

Asbestos  Worker 

— — — 

100% 

Power  Plant  Worker 

100% 



Projectionist 

9* 

37% 

5*15! 

Termite  Treater 

1005! 



tf^  ^4 

Stationary  Eng. 

100% 

— 

— 

Heavy  Equip.  Oper. 

— 

100% 

— 

* 

Mill  Wright 

— 

— — — 

100% 

— — 

Mechanic 

18% 

62% 

— — — 

— 

Mechanics  & Repairman 

16% 

3% 

76% 

— 

— 

Photo  Process  Occupations 

H2% 

H2% 

165! 

— 

mm 

Foreman-Mfg . 

— 

— 

lOOiS 

P<H?©Bian,  Extraction  Minerals 

— 

50% 

50!8 

Upholsterer 

100% 

— 

— 

Proof  Pressman 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

Sheet  Metal  Mechanic 

— 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

Helpers 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Winder 

77% 

23% 

— 

— 

— — 

Assembler 

— ^ — 

100^ 

— 

— — 

Wire  Assembler 

— — — 

100% 

— 

— 

Roofer 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

Bill  Poster 

— 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

Mechanics  & Repairman 

77% 

17% 

6% 

— 

— 

Tool  Grinder 

1005! 

— 

— 

— 

Photo  Process  Occupations 

135! 

— 

875! 

— 

— 

Exterminator 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Apprentices 

— 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

Mach.  Stripper 

10  Of. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Machinist 

50% 

50% 

— 

— 

— 

Painter 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Stock  Boy  & Filler 

100% 

Totals 

33% 

15% 

'I955 

2% 

1% 

TABLE  VII 


TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS  BY  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
FOR  MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONS* 
S.I.C.  CODES  73-79 


Accountant 

Public  Relations  Copy  Writer 

Case  Worker 

Int . Decorator 

Illustrator 

Sign  Designer 

Draftsman 

X-ray  Technician 

Instructor 

Still  Picture  Photographer 
Manager 

Manager,  Credit  & Collection 
Exec.  Sec.  & Mgr. 

Mgr.  & Dispatcher 
Bookkeeper  & Cash. 

Bookkeeper 

Checker 

Clerk 

Proof  Reader 
Credit  Clei 
Collector 
File  Clerk 
Gen.  Ind.  Clerk 
Dup.  Mach.  Oper. 

Clerk 

Secretary 

Clerk 


100S2 

100% 


50% 


12% 

3% 

51% 

100% 

56% 

100% 

100^ 

50% 

3% 

35% 

S9% 

9% 

100% 


30% 


50% 

50% 

3o% 

100% 

5H 

15% 

100^ 

10% 


30% 

51% 

11% 

91% 


^0% 


100% 

100% 

50% 

100% 


60% 

100% 


5S% 


3H 

W 

1% 


3^ 


50% 

67% 


*Excluding  §15  - Auto  Services 


TABLE  VII  (Continued) 


Job  Title 


None 

Established 


Training  Requirements  By  Job  Title 

Business  or  Technical 
Apprentlchshlp  Trade  School  School 


Steno  & Typist 

31% 

25% 

16% 

2% 

26? 

Stock  Clerk 

50% 

... 

— 

50!! 

Tel.  Operator 

5^% 

... 

— 

k6% 

... 

Agent 

100^ 



— 

— 

— 

Sales  Clerk 

— 

... 

— 

— 

100^ 

Salesmen 

1005S 

... 

— 

— 

— 

Salesmen 

lOOiS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bartender 

lOOiS 

— 

... 

... 

— 

Cook 

66% 

... 

2% 

... 

3255 

Waitress 

56% 

... 

— 

— 

4455 

Kitchen  Worker 



... 

— . 

— 

10055 

Attendant 

>t7% 

4055 

... 

— 

1355 

Watchman 

21% 

... 

. — 



7955 

Maid 

«... 

... 

— 

— 

10055 

Janitor 

... 

33% 

33% 

33% 

155 

Porter 

S2% 

— 

— — 

— 

i8;£ 

Keeper-Grounds 

— 

— 

— 

1155 

8955 

Seamstress 

... 

— 

— 

— 

10055 

Cab Inetmaker 

... 

— 

LOO? 

— 

— 

Upholsterer 

3>i% 

— 

33% 

— 

33i! 

Compositor 

— 

... 

50% 

— 

502 

Offset  Pressman 

— 

3>^% 

33% 

33% 

— 

Glass  Bender 

lOOSS 

... 

... 

... 



Machinist 

... 

52% 

4455 

H% 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

... 

55% 

— 

452 

Iron  Worker 

i|0? 

... 

1055 

50% 

— 

Welder 

23% 

12% 

1855 

27% 

20% 

Electrician 

... 

1% 

3k% 

15% 

... 

Finisher 

... 

— 

— 

— — — 

1005? 

Formation  Test  Operator 

lOOSK 

— — 

— 

— — 

... 

Oper.  Engineer 

... 

— 

— 

10055 

... 

Carpenter 

35% 

2% 

13!! 

30^ 

205? 

Painter 

5H 

^% 

38? 

455 

... 

TABLE  VII  (Continued) 


Job  Title 

None 

Established 

Training  Requirements  By  Job 

Business  or 
Apprenticeship  Trade  School 

Title 

Technical 

School 

Formal 

In-plant 

Pipefitter 

k% 

75% 

21% 

Asbestos  Worker 

— 

31% 

33% 

33% 

Power  Plant  Worker 

31% 

33% 

33% 

Projectionist 

61% 

38* 

1% 

— — 

Termite  Treater 

— — 

100% 

Stationary  Eng. 

— 

— 

100^ 

Heavy  Equip.  Oper. 

— 

31% 

33% 

33* 

Mill  Wright 

— 

— 

50* 

50% 

...» 

Mechanic 

— 

36% 

^^% 

20% 

— — 

Mechanic  & Repalman 

6% 

it% 

12% 

40% 

38* 

Photo  Process  Occupations 

— 

42% 

16% 

— — 

Eoreman-Mfg . 

100^ 

— ™ 

— .p- 

Foreman-Extraction  Minerals 

100% 

Upholsterer 

3^% 

33* 

— 

33* 

Proof  Pressman 

— 

50% 

--- - 

50% 

Sheet  Metal  Mechanic 

— 

— — 

50% 

50% 

— 

Helpers 

— —— 

63% 

— 

— 

37% 

Winder 

22% 

21% 

— 

57% 

Assembler 

— 

— 

100% 

Wire  Assembler 

— — — 

100* 

— ^ — 

Roofer 

31% 

33* 

33% 

— 

Bill  Poster 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mechanics  & Repairman 

1H% 

9% 

4% 

69% 

Tool  ‘firlnder 

— ™ 

— 

— 

— 

100% 

Photo  Process  Occupations 

13% 

— 

— 

— 

87% 

Exterminator 

100% 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

Apprentices 

50% 

— 

— 

— 

50% 

Mach.  Stripper 

— 

— 

--- 

— 

100%  VO 

Machinist 

— ™ 

— 

— ^ 

— 

100% 

Painter 

— 

— 

— 

100% 

Stock  Boy  & Filler 

73% 

27% 

Totals 

20% 

11% 

16% 

11% 

31% 

TABLE  VIII 


PREFERENCE  TO  HIRE  EQUALLY  QUALIFIED 
MEN  OR  WOMEN  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONS* 

S.I.C.  CODES  73-79 


Pre  ference 

to  Hire 

Equally  Qualified 

Job  Title 

Men 

Only 

Women 

Only 

Either 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Accountant 

31!S 

9 

69% 

Public  Relations  Copy  Writer 

— 

— 

— 

^ — ^ 

82 

100% 

Case  Worker 

25 

lOOjS 

— 

— 

Int , Decorator 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

100% 

Illustrator 

— — 

— 

97 

100% 

Sign  Designer 

il7 

100^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Draft sman 

— 

— 

— 

44 

100% 

X-ray  Technician 

11 

looi? 

— 

Instructor 

3^ 

52% 

— 

32 

Still  Picture  Photographer 

78 

62% 

il7 

38% 

— 

— 

Manager 

32 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Manager,  Credit  & Collection 

— 

il7 

100% 

— 

— 

Exec.  Sec.  & Manager 

il7 

23% 

159 

77% 

— 

— 

Mgr.  & Dispatcher 

— 

— 

2 

3% 

66 

97% 

Bookkeeper  & Cashier 

il7 

843 

64% 

411 

32% 

Bookkeeper 

— 

— 

72 

100% 

— 

— 

Checker 

— 

— 

4 

100% 

— 

Clerk 

59 

B% 

526 

74% 

127 

18% 

Proof  Reader 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

100% 

Credit  Clerk 

78 

12% 

600 

88% 

— 

— 

Collector 

192 

100% 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

File  Clerk 

— 

— 

142 

100% 

— 

— — 

Gen.  Ind.  Clerk 

— 

— 

677 

99% 

10 

1% 

Dup.  Mach.  Oper. 
Clerk 

185 

10 

^8% 

25% 

144 

17 

37% 

43% 

59 

13 

15%  ^ 

32%  ^ 

Secretary 

— 

— 

308 

100% 

— 

— 

Clerk 

9 

100% 

— 

— 

— — — 

— — — 

I 

I 

i 

I 


^Excluding  #75  - Auto  Services 


TABLE  VIII  (Continued) 


Preference  to  Hire  Equally  Qualified 


Job  Title 

Men 

Only 

Women 

Only 

Either 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Steno  & Typist 

^ II, 

367 

91% 

38 

9% 

Stock  Clerk 

3^ 

1005? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tel . Operator 

.107 

100% 

— 

— 

Agent 

— 

— - 

— 

199 

1005? 

Sales  Clerk 

— 

— 

72 

100% 

— 

— 

Salesmen 

it 

35? 

132 

97% 

— _ 

Salesmen 

38 

100% 

— 



— 

— 

Bartender 

8 

100% 

— — 

— 

Cook 

167 

50% 

66 

20% 

102 

30% 

Waitress 

132 

HH% 

165 

5S% 



— 

Kitchen  Worker 

199 

60% 

98 

30% 

3^ 

10% 

Attendant 

263 

33% 

528 

67% 

Watchman 

1098 

100% 

— — 

— 

— 

Maid 

— — 

32 

1005? 

Janitor 

l8it 

100^ 

— 



— — — 

— 

Porter 

511 

98^ 

— 

Mi 

9 

2% 

Keeper-Grounds 

297 

100% 

— 





— 

Seamstress 

— 

119 

100?? 

— 

— 

Cab inetmaker 

36 

1005? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Upholsterer 

53 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Compositor 

263 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Offset  Pressman 

— 

— 

— 

— 

it  it 

100% 

Glass  Bender 

25 

100% 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

Machinist 

127 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

57 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Iron  Worker 

325 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

VJelder 

918 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Electrician 

216 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Mi 

Finisher 

17 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Formation  Test  Operator 

25 

100% 

— 

— — “ 

Oper.  Engineer 

23 

100% 

— 

— — 

Carpenter 

78 

100% 

— 

— 

Painter 

il5il 

100% 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

TABLE  VIII  (Continued) 


1 

i 


Job  Title 

Men 

Humber 

Preference 

Only 

Per  Cent 

to  Hire  E 
V/omen 
Humber 

qually  Qualified 
Only  Either 

Per  Cent  Humber  Per  Cent 

Pipefitter 

182 

100% 

__ 

Asbestos  Worker 

17 

100% 





Power  Plant  VJorker 

34 

100% 







Projectionist 

5h9 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Termite  Treater 

551 

100% 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

Stationary  Eng. 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Heavy  Equio . Oper. 

9 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mill  Wright 

17 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mechanic 

11 

100% 

— 

— 

Mechanic  & Repairman 

12^^ 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Photo  Process  Occupations 

57 

100% 

— 



— 

— 

Poreman-Mfg . 

9 

100% 

— 

— 

P’oreman-Extraction  Minerals 

17 

100% 

— — 

— 



— 

Upholsterer 

36 

100% 

— 

— 



— 

Proof  Pressman 

48 

100% 

— - 

— 

— 

Sheet  Metal  Mechanic 

87 

100% 

— 

Helpers 

369 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Winders 

159 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Assembler 

36 

100% 

— 

— 

»\rire  Assembler 

1^^ 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Roofer 

6 

100% 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

Bill  Poster 

^07 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mechanics  & Repairman 

^54 

100% 

— ^ 

— 

— 

— 

Tool  Grinder 

9 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Photo  Process  Occupations 

551 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Exterminator 

144 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Apprentices 

9 

100% 

— 

— 

V. 

Mach.  Stripper 

36 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Machinist 

9 

100% 

— 

— 

— — 

Painter 

9 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Stock  Boy  & Filler 

91 

100% 

w — — 

Totals 

11715 

63% 

527‘* 

29% 

1476 

oo 

i. 

! 

I 


1 

i 
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TABLE  IX 

ESTIMATED  REQUIRED  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONS 
S.I.C.  CODES  73-79* 


Estimated  Required 
Employment  in  Job 


Job  Title 

1965 

1967 

1970 

Account ant 

13 

15 

17 

Public  Relations  Copy  Writer 

82 

92 

108 

Case  Worker 

25 

28 

33 

Int . Decorator 

50 

56 

66 

Illustrator 

97 

109 

128 

Sign  Designer 

47 

53 

62 

Draftsman 

44 

50 

58 

X-ray  Technician 

11 

12 

14 

Instructor 

66 

74 

87 

Still  Picture  Photographer 

125 

141 

164 

Manager 

32 

36 

42 

Manager,  Credit  & Collection 

47 

53 

62 

Exec,  Sec.  & Manager 

206 

2 32 

271 

Mgr.  & Dispatcher 

68 

77 

89 

Bookkeeper  & Cashier 

1301 

1465 

1711 

Bookkeeper 

72 

81 

95 

Checker 

4 

4 

5 

Clerk 

712 

802 

936 

Proof  Reader 

50 

56 

66 

Credit  Clerk 

678 

763 

892 

Collector 

192 

216 

252 

File  Clerk 

142 

160 

187 

Gen.  Ind,  Clerk 

687 

774 

903 

Dup.  Mach,  C’'er, 

388 

774 

510 

Clerk 

40 

45 

53 

Secretary 

308 

347 

405 

Clerk 

9 

10 

12 

Steno  & Typist 

405 

456 

533 

Stock  Clerk 

34 

38 

45 

Tel.  Operator 

107 

120 

141 

Agent 

199 

224 

262 

Sales  Clerk 

72 

81 

95 

Salesmen 

136 

153 

179 

Salesmen 

38 

43 

50 

Bartender 

8 

9 

11 

Cook 

335 

377 

441 

Waitress 

297 

334 

391 

Kit Chen 'Worker 

331 

373 

435 

Attendant 

791 

891 

1040 

Watchman 

1098 

1236 

1444 

Maid 

32 

36 

42 

^Excluding  #75  - Auto  Services 


1 
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TABLE  IX  (Continued) 


S 


i 

1 

1 


Job  Title 


Estimated  Required 
Employment  in  Job 
1965  1967  1970 


Janitor 

18H 

207 

242 

Porter 

520 

586 

684 

Keeper-Grounds 

297 

334 

391 

Seamstress 

119 

134 

156 

Cabinetmaker 

36 

41 

47 

Upholsterer 

53 

60 

70 

Compositor 

263 

296 

346 

Offset  Pressman 

50 

58 

Glass  Bender 

25 

28 

33 

Machinist 

127 

143 

167 

Sheet  Metal  V/orker 

57 

64 

75 

Iron  Worker 

325 

366 

427 

Welder 

918 

1034 

1207 

Electrician 

216 

243 

284 

Finisher 

17 

19 

22 

Formation  Test  Operator 

25 

28 

33 

Oper.  Engineer 

23 

26 

30 

Carpenter 

78 

88 

103 

Painter 

454 

511 

597 

Pipefitter 

182 

205 

239 

Asbestos  Worker 

17 

19 

22 

Power  Plant  Worker 

34 

38 

45 

Projectionist 

549 

618 

722 

Termite  Treater 

551 

620 

725 

Stationary  Eng. 

4 

5 

5 

He'avy  Equip . Oper . 

9 

10 

12 

Mill  Wright 

17 

19 

22 

Mechanic 

11 

12 

14 

Mechanics  & Repairman 

1244 

1401 

1636 

Photo  Process  Occupations 

57 

64 

75 

Foreman-Mfg . 

9 

10 

12 

Foreman-Extraction  Minerals 

17 

19 

22 

Upholsterer 

36 

4l 

47 

Proof  Pressman 

48 

54 

63 

Sheet  Metal  Mechanic 

87 

98 

114 

Helpers 

369 

415 

485 

Winders 

159 

179 

209 

Assembler 

36 

41 

47 

Wire  Assembler 

144 

162 

189 

Roofer 

6 

7 

8 

Bill  Poster 

4-7 

458 

535 

Mechanics  & Repairman 

45 

511 

597 

Tool  Grinder 

9 

10 

12 

Photo  Process  Occupations 

551 

620 

725 

Exterminator 

144 

162 

189 

Apprentices 

9 

10 

12 

Mach.  Stripper 

36 

4l 

47 

I 

a 

i 

i 


s 


1 


iij  ixs  J|J-^)|M■Wy'^J!^I^JJ^»^«  ^JJ^‘l  ^■¥iJ^-^l  ^7rvT^-L^iJ  -- . 
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TABLE  IX  (Continued) 


Job  Title 

Estimated  Required 
Employment  in  Job 
1965  1967  1970 

Machinist 

9 

10 

12 

Painter 

9 

10 

12 

Stock  Boy  & Filler 

■ 91 

102 

120 

Totals 

18^^65 

21125 

2^^283 

2660 


5818 


Increase 


lOi 


TABLE  X 

OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS  THAT  CAN  BE  EFFECTIVELY 
SERVED  3Y  EXISTING  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


Job  Title  Estimated  Additional  Number 

Needed  by  1970 


Accountant  2 

Public  Relations  Copy  Writer  26 

Illustrator 31 

Sign  Designer 15 

Draftsman 14 

Instructor 21 

Manager 10 

Bookkeeper  and  Cashier  398 

Bookkeeper 23 

Checker  1 

Clerk 224 

Credit  Clerk  193 

Collector 60 

Pile  Clerk 45 

Gen , Ind.  Clerk 216 

Dup.  Mach.  Operator 122 

Clerk 13 

Secretary 97 

Clerk 3 

Steno  and  Typist 126 

Stock  Clerk 11 

Telephone  Operator  34 

Agent 63 

Sales  Clerk 23 

Salesmen 43 

Salesmen  ...  * 12 

Cook  106 

Cabinet  Maker 11 

Upholsterer 17 

Compositor 83 

Offset  Pressmen  14 

Machinist 40 

Sheetmetal  Worker  I8 

Welder 289 

Electrician  68 

Carpenter 25 

Power  Plant  Worker 11 

Mechanic  3 

Mechanics  and  Repairman  392 

Upholsterer 11 

Proof  Pressman 15 

Sheet  Metal  Mechanic 27 


Mechanics  and  Repairman  143 
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TABLE  X (Continued) 


Job  Title  Estimated  Additional  Number 

Needed  by  1970 


Tool  Grinder 3 

Apprentices  3 

Machinist 3 


Total 


3108 
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APPENDIX  A 


DEFINITIONS  OF  MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  GROUPS  FOR 
MANUFACTURING  OCCUPATIONS 


Major  Group  55.  - AUTOMOTIVE  DEALERS  AND  GASOLINE  SERVICE 

STATIONS 

THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  includes  retail  dealers  selling  new 
and  used  automobiles  and  trucks,  and  new  parts  and  acces- 
sories; aircraft  and  marine  dealers;  and  gasoline  service 
stations.  This  group  includes  establishments  dealing  in 
used  automobiles  exclusively,  but  not  establishments  deal- 
ing exclusively  in  used  parts  (Group  593) . Automobile  repair 
shops  maintained  by  establishments  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
new  automobiles  are  also  included.  Automotive  distributors, 
the  greater  part  of  whose  sales  are  to  dealers,  are  classified 
in  Wholesale  Trade. 

Major  Group  59.  - RETAIL  TRADE— MISCELLANEOUS  RETAIL  STORES 

THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 


This  major  group  includes  retail  stores,  not  elsewhere 
classified.  These  stores  fall  into  the  following  subgroups: 
(1)  drug  stores,  (2)  liquor  stores,  (3)  secondhand  stores, 

(4)  book  and  stationery  stores,  (5)  sporting  goods  stores  and 
bicycle  shops,  (6)  farm  and  garden  supply  stores,  (7)  jewelry 
stores,  (8)  fuel  and  ice  dealers,  and  (9)  miscellaneous  retail 
stores  not  elsewhere  classified. 

Major  Group  73.  - MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS  SERVICES 

THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 


This  major  group  includes  establishments  rendering 
services  not  elsewhere  classified  to  business  enterprises 
on  a fee  or  contract  basis. 

Major  Group  75.  - AUTOMOBILE  REPAIR,  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICES, 

AND  GARAGES 

THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 


This  major  group  includes  establishments  primarily 
engaged  in  furnishing  automobile  repair,  rental,  and  storage 
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services  to  the  general  public.  Similar  facilities  owned  and 
operated  by  concerns  for  their  own  use  and  not  for  the  general 
public  are  treated  as  auxiliary  establishments  and  are  not 
included  in  this  group.  Automobile  repair  shops  maintained 
by  establishments  engaged  in  the  sale  of  automobiles  t>re  das- 
sified  in  Group  551,  and  gasoline  service  stations  in  Industry 
55^1.  Repair  shops  of  railroad  companies  are  classified  in 
transportation  industries,  and  ship  and  boat  repair 
establishments  are  classified  in  manufacturing.  Group  373* 

Major  Group  76.  - MISCELLANEOUS  REPAIR  SERVICES 

THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 


This  major  group  includes  establishments  engaged  in 
miscellaneous  repair  services.  It  does  not  include  some 
repair  services  of  which  the  more  important  are  automotive 
repair  which  is  classified  in  Group  753j  custom  work  in 
Industries  5671  and  5681,  and  shoe  repair  in  Industry  7251- 

Major  Group  78.  - MOTION  PICTURES 

THE  MAJIR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

The  major  group  includes  establishments  producing  and 
distributing  motion  picture  films,  exhibiting  motion  pictures 
in  commercially  operated  theaters,  and  furnishing  services 
to  the  motion  picture  industry. 

Major  Group  79-  - AMUSEMENT  AND  RECREATION  SERVICES,  EXCEPT 

MOTION  PICTURES 

THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 


This  major  group  includes  establishments  whose  primary 
function  is  to  provide  amusement  or  entertainment  on  payment 
of  a fee  or  admission  charg:e,  except  motion  pictures  (Major 
Group  78). 


APPENDIX  B 


DEFINITIONS  OF  JOB  TITLES  FOR 
AUTO  DEALERS,  SERVICES,  REPAIR  SHOPS 
MISCELLANEOUS  RETAIL  STORES 
MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES 


% 

Division  of  Occupational  Analysis,  United  States 
Employment  Service,  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles , 

Volume  I,  Definitions  of  Titles,  Second  Edition  (WaTshlngton, 
D.  C. : U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  19^9)  PP*  1-1518. 
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DEFINITIONS  OF  JOB  TITLES  FOR 
AUTO  DEALERS,  SERVICES,  REPAIR  SHOPS  OCCUPATIONS 
MISCELLANEOUS  RETAIL  STORES  OCCUPATIONS 
P^ISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONS 


AUDITOR:  (profess.  & kin.)  0-01.60,  Examines  and  vouches 

for  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  bookkeeping  records 
of  an  establishment:  Inspects  items  in  books  of  original 

entry,  such  as  the  daybook  or  journal,  to  insure  proper 
recording  of  transactions.  Reviews  postings  to  verify 
transfer  of  journal  entries  to  the  ledger.  Counts  cash 
on  hand,  and  checks  amount  with  bank  balance.  Inspects 
and  verifies  notes  receivable  and  payable,  and  nego- 
tiable securities.  Examines  canceled  checks  to  authen- 
ticate amounts,  signatures,  cancellations,  and  dates 
of  entry  into  cash  book.  Verifies  journal  and  ledger 
entries  for  cash  payments,  purchases,  expenses,  and 
trial  balances.  Examines  and  authenticates  inven- 
tory items.  Checks  arithmetic  totals  for  accuracy. 

May  prepare  financial  statements  for  client,  such  as 
profit-and-loss  statements  and  balance  sheets.  May 
prepare  detailed  reports  showing  items  such  as  operat- 
ing costs,  total  assets,  liabilities,  volume  of  sales, 
net  profits,  and  depreciation  costs.  May  work 
independently  or  supervise  others  in  performing  routine 
phases  of  audit. 

PUBLIC-RELATIONS  MAN:  (profess.  & kin.)  I.  0-06.97. 

director,  advertising;  director,  publicity;  director, 
publicity  bureau;  director,  public  relations;  manager, 
promotion;  manager,  publicity;  press  agent;  promotional 
aide;  promotion  man;  publicity  agent;  publicity  man; 
publicity  specialist;  publicity  supervisor;  publicity 
writer;  public-relations  counsel.  Selects  and  assembles 
favorable  publicity  material  for  groups  or  organizations, 
releasing  it  through  the  media  of  magazines,  newspapers, 
posters,  and  the  radio:  Scans  statements  of  policy  to 

secure  most  favorable  publicity.  Writes  news  releases 
and  submits  photographs  to  newspapers.  Purchases  ad- 
vertising space  in  newspapers  and  magazines  and  prepares 
advertisements.  Makes  arrangements  for  billboard 
displays.  Writes  script  for  radio  advertising, 

CASE  WORKER;  (profess.  & kin.)  0-27.20.  Performs  any  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following  social  service  duties, 
usually  requiring  a college  degree  and  applying  techniques 
acquired  through  postgraduate  training  in  social  service 
work,  in  pursuance  of  a welfare  program  organized  by  a 
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public  or  private  agency  or  organization:  Studies  physical 

and  social  envirnnment  of  a family,  person,  or  persons  in 
order  to  determine  and  execute  practical  plans  for  alle- 
viating existing  undesirable  conditions.  Visits  persons 
in  need  of  assistance  or  receives  clients  at  intake  desk 
of  agency.  Interviews  clients  to  ascertain  nature  of  their 
problem.  Diagnoses  problems,  considering  factors  involved, 
and  plans  treatment.  Makes  necessary  contacts  to  ascertain 
background  and  needs  of  clients  and  their  eligibility  for 
financial,  medical,  and  material  assistance.  Helps  clients 
understand  their  situation  more  clearly  and  assists  them 
to  reach  satisfactory  solutions  for  their  problems.  Refers 
clients  to  community  resources,  such  as  hospitals,  clinics, 
recreational  facilities,  and  schools,  which  may  assist  in 
rectifying  the  maladjustments.  Endeavors  to  foster  self- 
development of  individuals  in  order  that  they  may  succes- 
sfully meet  social  exigencies.  Follows  progress  of  cases 
beyond  solution  of  Immediate  problems.  Keeps  case 
histories  and  other  records. 

INTERIOR  DECORATOR;  (profess.  & kin.)  0-43.40.  consulting 

decorator.  Designs  artistic  interiors  for  homes,  hotels, 
clubs,  boats,  and  motion-picture  arts:  Makes  a sketch  of 

room  showing  arrangement  of  furniture,  wall  decorations, 
and  the  color  scheme,  and  presents  to  client  for  approval. 
Estimates  cost  and  the  amount  of  material  necessary. 

Makes  necessary  purchases,  utilizing  knowledge  of  period 
furniture  to  obtain  correct  size  and  authenlc  decorations, 
and  supervises  placement  of  furniture  and  other  decorations 
in  position. 

CO;tMERClAL  ARTIST,  ILLUSTRATING;  (profess.  & kin.)  0-44.21. 
advertising  designer;  artist,  advertising;  Illustrator. 
Creates  and  designs  figures  to  Illustrate  advertising 
copy,  books,  and  magazines;  Creates  posters,  signboards, 
billboards,  and  showcards.  Designs  and  prepares  charts, 
diagrams,  sketches,  and  maps  for  publication  and  exhibi- 
tion. Designs  labels  for  containers,  such  as  cans  and 
cartons.  Illustrates  books  and  magazines.  Draws  cartoons 
and  comic  strips  advertising  various  products.  Performs 
responsible  illustrative  work  in  the  compilation,  coloring, 
and  lettering  of  photographs. 

SIGN  DESIGNER:  (signs)  0-46.96.  sketch  artist.  Visualizes  and 

sketches  the  design  for  a neon  or  electric  sign  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  instructions  of  the  purchaser; 
Guided  by  the  specifications  for  the  sign , .conceives  the 
arrangement  and  form  of  the  letters,  and  makes  a design 
in  any  commercial  color  medium  for  the  customer's  inspection, 
altering  the  design  according  to  his  criticism.  Makes  a 
scale  drawing  of  approval  design  for  the  production 
department . 
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DRAFTSMAN : (profess.  & kin . ) 0-^48 . Prepares  clear,  com- 

plete, and  accurate  working  plans  and  detail  drawings, 
from  rough  or  detailed  sketches  or  notes  for  engineer- 
ing or  manufacturing  purposes,  according  to  the  speci- 
fied dimensions:  Makes  final  sketch  of  the  proposed 

drawings,  checking  dimension  of  parts,  materials  to  be 
used,  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another,  and  the 
relation  of  the  various  parts  to  the  whole  structure. 

Makes  any  adjustments  or  changes  necessary  or  desired. 

Inks  in  all  lines  and  letters  on  pencil  drawings  as 
required.  Exercises  manual  skill  in  the  manipulation 
of  triangle,  T-square,  and  other  drafting  tools.  Lays 
tracing  paper  on  drawing  and  traces  drawing  in  ink. 

Makes  charts  for  representation  of  statistical  data. 

Makes  finished  designs  from  sketches. 

X-RAY  TECHNICIAN:  (any  ind.)  0-50.40.  industrial  X-ray 

operator.  X-ray  photographs  metal  castings,  weldments, 
metal  samples,  and  other  metal  objects  to  detect  im- 
perfections, such  as  cracks,  porosity,  and  inclusion  of 
foreign  matter:  Alines  metal  piece  on  X-ray  stand, 

manually  or  using  crane.  Places  film  or  plate  in  machine 
chamber.  Masks  out  superfluous  areas  with  lead  shields. 
Focuses  machine,  adjusts  penetration  and  time  of  exposure, 
and  takes  X-ray  picture  by  manipulating  instrument  panel 
controls.  Removes  and  develops  film  or  plate  (Developer). 
Marks  defects  appearing  on  negative.  May  assist  in 
analyzing  findings. 

INSTRUCTOR,  PHYSICAL:  (education)  0-57*51.  director,  athletic; 

director,  physical;  teacher,  physical  education.  Gives 
individual  or  group  beginning  or  advanced  instruction  in 
calisthenics,  gymnastics,  and  reducing  or  corrective  exer- 
cises: Teaches  the  use  of  dumbbells,  bars,  and  other 

equipment.  Organizes,  leads,  instructs,  and  referees 
games,  such  as  volley  ball,  indoor  baseball,  and  basket- 
ball. May  give  massages  and  alcohol  rubs.  May  assist 
clients  in  taking  heat  or  ultra-violet  treatments  and  hot 
baths . 

PHOTOGRAPHER  APPRENTICE,  PORTRAIT:  (profess.  & kin.)  0-69.44. 

Performs  duties  as  described  under  APPRENTICE. 

MANAGER,  CAFETERIA  OR  LUNCHROOM:  (hotel  & rest.)  0-71.21. 

manager,  lunchroom  or  cafeteria.  Supervises  and  directs 
the  work  and  conduct  of  and  assigns  duties  to,  cafeteria 
employees.  Inspects  floors,  furniture  and  equipment  for 
cleanliness  and  serviceability.  Directs  employees  in 
cleaning  and  making  repairs . May  assist  at  various 
stations  during  rush  periods  by  filling  water  glasses, 
aiding  patrons  to  remove  food  from  trays,  and  performing 
other  duties  to  facilitate  service. 
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RETAIL  MANAGER:  (ret.  tr.)  0-72.21.  Manages  a retail  store 

devoted  to  selling  several  types  of  merchandise,  per- 
forming duties  as  described  under  MANAGER,  STORE. 

Typical  of  establishments  who  managers  are  covered  by 
this  classification  are  general  store,  department 
stores,  dry-goods  stores,  and  mail-order  houses.  Some 
of  these  establishments  sell  groceries  as  a sizable, 
but  secondary,  line  of  goods. 

BUYER:  (ret.  tr.;  whole,  tr.)  0-74.11.  Purchases  merchan- 

dise within  budgetary  limitations  in  sufficient  quantiity 
and  with  sufficient  appeal  to  warrant  its  rapid  and 
profitable  sale.  Assigns  selling  price  to  merchandise. 
Initiates  procedure,  such  as  price  reductions  and 
special  sales,  to  promote  the  sale  of  surplus  or  slow- 
moving  goods.  Designated  according  to  type  of  merchan- 
dise bought,  as  floorcovering  buyer,  meat  buyer,  or 
toy  buyer.  Merchandise  purchase  is  resold  and  is  not 
processed,  consumed,  or  used  in  the  organization,  as 
opposed  to  PURCHASING  AGENT. 

CREDIT  MANAGER:  (any  ind.)  O-85.IO.  accounts  supervisor; 

credit  man;  manager,  credit  investigations.  Manages 
credit  and  collection  department  of  commercial  house, 
department  store,  hotel,  or  similar  establishment: 
Investigates  financial  standing  and  reputation  of 
prospective  customer  who  is  seeking  to  establish  credit. 
Approves  or  disapproves  extension  of  credit.  Supervises 
collection  of  bad  accounts  and  worthless  checks.  Makes 
up  collection  notes  to  customers.  Keep  records  of 
collections. 

SALES  MANAGER:  (any  ind.)  0-97.61.  sales  agent.  Adminis- 

ters all  activity  pertaining  to  selling  of  merchandise 
by  manufacturer,  retail  store,  wholesale  house,  jobber, 
or  other  establishment:  Advises  with  department 

executives  relative  to  sales  technique  and  plans  sales 
policies  and  selling  campaigns.  Supervises  distribu- 
tion activity,  such  as  sales  through  jobbers^  branch 
houses,  or  direct  sales  to  customers.  Selects,  trains, 
and  supervises  selling  personnel.  Prepares  and  delivers 
sales  talks.  Assigns  sales  territory  and  list  of 
prospects,  or  if  in  store  assigns  selling  personnel  to 
various  departments . 

DISPATCHER,  CHIEF:  (petrol,  production:  petrol,  refin.; 

pipe  lines)  I.  0-98.27.  general-office  dispatcher. 
Coordinates  transportation  of  oil  and  other  liquid 
petroleum  products  from  wells  and  storage  tanks  by 
pipe  line  to  carriers,  terminals,  and  refineries: 

Prepares  shipping  schedules  of  oil  movements  to  meet 
shipper’s  requests.  Directs  DISPATCHERS  I as  to  time 
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of  oil  movements,  quantities  to  be  moved,  and  desti- 
nations specified.  Issues  instructions  regarding  gaging, 
sampling,  and  other  procedures  in  handling  oil.  May 
direct  air  patrol  or  pipe  lines.  May  negotiate  with 
property  owners  regarding  land  leases  or  claims  for 
damages  from  oil  leaks  or  other  causes. 

CASHIER:  (clerical)  1-01.52.  Keeps  a recor'  of  cash 

transactions,  receipts,  and  disbursemento  incident  to 
the  conduct  of  a business:  Enters  data  to  proper 

accounts  and  periodically  balances  cash  books. 

Receives  incoming  cash  from  company  employees  custom- 
ers, or  by  mail.  Examines  currency  to  detect  counter- 
feit, foreign,  or  damaged  money.  Counts  money  and 
compares  amounts  with  sales  slips  or  cash  receipts. 

Makes  change  and  cashes  checks.  Read  totals  on  cash 
registers  and  checks  with  the  amount  of  currency  in 
the  registers.  Prepares  money  for  deposit  in  bank. 

Makes  up  vouchers  or  checks  in  payeent  of  plant 
expenditures.  May  authorize  various  plant  expenditures 
or  purchases.  May  perform  a variety  of  related  duties. 
May  operate  an  adding  machine  (ADDING-MACHINE  OPERATOR), 
a calculating  machine  (CALCULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR), 
and  a check -writing  machine  CHECK-WRITING-MACHINE 
OPERATOR) . 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE  OPERATORS:  (clerical)  1-02.01.  Keeps 

set  of  records  of  business  transactions,  using  book- 
keeping machine:  Places  selected  bookkeeping  form  on 

flat  writing  surface  of  machine  and  sets  carriage.  De- 
presses keys  to  type  on  sheet  desired  data,  such  as  name, 
address,  items  purchased  or  sold,  and  services  rendered, 
and  to  calculate  totals,  net  amounts,  and  other  items, 
recording  final  computations  on  the  form.  Performs  re- 
lated clerical  duties  (BOOKKEEPER  II).  May  make  up 
bills,  invoices,  and  statements  on  billing  machine 
(BILLING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  I). 

CHECKER:  (clerical)  1-03.10.  Checks  the  quantity,  quality, 

condition,  value,  and  type  of  articles  purchased,  sold, 
or  produced,  with  records  or  reports.  May  sort  data 
or  items  into  a predetermined  sequence  or  group  before 
or  after  checking.  May  keep  records  of  items  checked. 

May  be  designated  according  to  type  of  establishment 
where  checking  is  done,  as  WAREHOUSE  CHECKER. 

GENERAL  CLERK:  (clerical)  1-0^1.01.  A classification  title 

for  the  clerical  Jobs,  requiring  little  or  no  previous 
training,  which  involve  the  performance  of  routine  cleri- 
cal duties,  such  as  addressing  envelopes,  keeping  simple 
records,  gathering  and  delivering  messages,  and  assisting 
in  operating  office  machines,  and  which  may  require  the 
ability  to  do  simple  typing. 
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GENERAL  OFFICE  CLERK : ( clerical ) 1-05 • 01 . administrative 

clerk;  clerk,  general  duty;  office  girl,  general 
office  man;  utility  clerk.  Depending  on  the  size  and 
type  of  office,  performs  any  combination  of  the  follow- 
ing or  similar  clerical  duties:  Makes  up  and  files 

reports.  Tabulates  and  posts  data  in  various  record 
books.  Takes  telephone  orders.  Checks  cash  registers. 
Gives  information  to  callers.  Sends  out  bills.  Checks 
calculations.  Keeps  a small  set  of  books  (BOOKKEEPER  II). 
Takes  inventories  (INVENTORY  CLERK). 

ROOM  CLERK:  (hotel  & rest.)  1-07.60.  In  small  hotels, 

registers  and  assigns  rooms  to  incoming  guests.  Checks 
out  departing  guests  and  receives  payment  of  their  account. 
Maintains  records  of  reservations,  rooms  occupied,  and 
guests*  accounts.  Gives  Information  to  guests.  Checks 
room  keys  and  valuables.  Receives  and  distributes  mail, 
telegrams,  and  packages.  Notifies  HOUSEKEEPER  of  ar- 
rivals and  departures.  May  sell  cigars,  cigarettes,  or 
newspapers.  May  supervise  BELLMAN;  ELEVATOR  OPERATOR, 
PASSENGER;  and  TELEPHONE  OPERATOR  II.  In  large  hotels, 
rents  and  assigns  rooms,  arranges  transfer  of  registered 
guests  to  other  rooms,  checks  out  guests,  time-stamps 
bills,  and  refers  guests  to  CASHIER,  FRONT  OFFICE  for 
payment . 

PROOFREADER:  ( print.  & pub.)  1-10.07.  Reads  typescript  or 

proof  of  type  set-up  to  detect  and  mark  for  correction 
any  grammatical,  typographical,  or  compositional  errors, 
checking  proof  against  original  copy:  (1)  Places  proof  and 

copy  side  by  side  on  reading  board.  Reads  proof  against 
copy,  a line  at  a time,  marking,  by  standardized  code, 
errors  that  appear  in  proof.  Returns  marked  proof  for 
correction  and  later  checks  corrected  proof  against  copy. 
(2)  Reads  and  corrects  proof  while  Copy  Holder  reads 
aloud  from  original  copy,  or  reads  proof  aloud  to  Copy 
Holder  who  calls  out  discrepancies  between  proof  and  copy. 

CREDIT  CLERK:  (clerical)  1-12.02.  Investigates  credit  status 

of  individuals  applying  for  credit.  Obtains  credit 
history  from  customers  who  wish  to  open  an  account  (NEW- 
ACCOUNT  CLERK) . Verifies  this  information  by  writing  to 
credit  organizations  and  references  listed  by  applicant 
on  the  credit  application  form.  Determines  credit  limit, 
following  specific  instructions,  based  on  applicant *s 
assets  and  ability  to  pay,  referring  more  difficult  cases 
to  MANAGER,  CREDIT  AND  COLLECTION.  Notifies  customer  of 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  credit.  May  keep  a record  or 
file  of  credit  transactions  and  payments  and  send  letters 
to  customers  having  delinquent  accounts.  May  keep  in- 
formed on  all  transactions  that  affect  credit  rating  of 
customers . 
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COLLECTOR:  (clerical)  1-15-02.  collection  agent;  collector 

man;  outside  collector;  outside-contact  man.  Makes 
collections  from  customers  on  installment  or  overdue 
accounts,  or  arranges  for  payment  at  a later  date. 

May  trace  addresses  of  skips  (customers  who  change 
residences  without  notification)  by  inquiring  at  post 
office,  questioning  neighbors,  or  pursuing  any  other 
method.  May  keep  records  of  status  of  all  accounts 
(COLLECTION  CLERK). 

PILE  CLERK:  (clerical)  I.  1-17-01.  filer;  filing  clerk. 

Keeps  correspondence,  cards,  invoices,  receipts,  and 
other  records  arranged  systematically  according  to 
subject  matter  in  file  cabinets,  drawers,  boxes,  or  in 
special  filing  cases:  Reads  Information  on  incoming 

material  and  sorts  and  places  it  in  proper  position  in 
filing  cabinet  which  is  usually  indexed  for  ready 
reference.  Locates  and  removes  material  from  file  when 
requested.  May  keep  record  of  material  removed. 

GENERAL  INDUSTRY  CLERK:  l-l8.  This  group  includes  occupa- 

tions concerned  with  the  preparation,  transcribing, 
transferring,  systematizing,  or  preserving  of  written 
communications.  Examples  are  MAIL  CLERK  (clerical), 
EMPLOYMENT  CLERK  (clerical),  and  APPOINTMENT  CLERK 
(clerical) , 

MESSENGER:  (clerical)  1-23,14.  delivery  boy;  errand  boy; 

errand  girl;  floor  boy;  messenger  boy  or  girl;  runner; 
wheel  boy.  Sorts  and  delivers  letters,  messages,  pack- 
ages, documents,  x'»ecords.  Interoffice  memoranda,  and 
other  items  at  offices  or  departments  within  an  estab- 
lishment or  to  other  business  concerns,  plants,  and 
banks.  Makes  trips  to  and  from  outside  establishments 
to  deliver  or  to  obtain  messages  or  small  articles, 
walking,  using  bicycle  or  motorcycle,  or  riding  on 
public  conveyance.  May  perform  a variety  of  other 
duties,  such  as  cleaning  office  machines,  cleaning 
office,  and  assisting  with  stockroom  Inventory. 

OFFICE  MACHINE  OPERATORS:  1-25-  This  group  Includes 

occupations  concerned  with  the  preparation,  transcribing, 
transferring,  systematizing,  or  preserving  of  written 
communications . Examples  are  BILLING  MACHINE  OPERATORS 
(clerical),  ADDING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (clerical),  and 
CALCULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (clerical). 

PAYROLL  CLERK:  (clerical)  1-26.02.  Computes  wages  of  company 

employees  and  writes  the  necessary  corresponding  data 
on  the  pay-roll  sheets:  Calculates  each  worker *s  earn- 

ings based  on  TIMEKEEPER’S  report,  individual  time  cards, 
and  work  or  production  tickets.  Posts  calculated  data 
on  pay-roll  sheet,  showing  Information  such  as  worker’s 
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name,  working  days,  time,  rate,  deductions  for  insurance, 
and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  pay  checks  and  assist 
the  PAYMASTER  in  making  up  and  distributing  the  pay 
envelopes.  May  use  a calculating  machine 
(CALCULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR). 

SECRETARY:  (clerical)  1-33.01.  Performs  general  office  work 

in  relieving  executives  and  other  company  officials  of 
minor  executive  and  clerical  duties:  Takes  dictation 

using  shorthand  or  uses  a Stenotype  Machine  (STENOTYPE 
OPERATOR) . Transcribes  dictation  or  the  recorded  infor- 
mation reproduced  on  a transcribing  machine  (TRANSCRIBING 
MACHINE  OPERATOR) . Makes  appointments  for  executive  and 
reminds  him  of  them.  Interviews  people  coming  into 
office,  directing  to  other  workers  those  who  do  not 
warrant  seeing  the  executive.  Answers  and  makes  phone 
calls.  Handles  personal  and  important  mail,  writing 
routine  correspondence  on  own  initiative.  May  super- 
vise other  clerical  workers.  May  keep  personnel  records. 
(PERSONNEL  CLERK). 

SHIPPING  AND  REC.  CLERK:  (clerical)  1-34.15.  delivery 

checker;  load  checker;  loading  clerk;  order  checker; 
outgoing-merchandise  checker;  packing  checker;  plat- 
form checker;  record  clerk;  shipping-clerk  assistant; 
tally-ln-tally-out  clerk.  Insures  completeness  and 
correctness  of  outgoing  shipments  by  examining  such 
details  as  quantity,  quality,  labeling,  and  addressing 
of  items  of  merchandise  and  comparing  them  with  customer’s 
order  or  other  records.  May  check  incoming  merchandise 
(RECEIVING  CHECKER). 

STENOGRAPHER  AND  TYPIST:  (clerical)  1-37.12.  Takes  dicta- 

tion in  shorthand  of  correspondence,  reports,  and  other 
matter  and  transcribes  dictated  ma^terial,  writing  it 
out  in  long  hand  or  using  a typewriter.  May  be  required 
to  be  versed  in  the  technical  language  and  terms  used 
in  a particular  profession.  May  perform  a variety  of 
related  clerical  duties  (CLERK,  GENERAL  OFFICE).  May 
take  dictation  on  a stenotype  machine  (STENOTYPE  OPERATOR) , 
or  may  transcribe  information  from  a sound-producing 
record  ( TRANS CRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATOR). 

STOCK  CLERK:  (clerical)  1-38.01,  counterman;  material  handler; 

material  keeper;  stock  attendant;  stock  checker;  stock 
counter;  stock-house  clerk;  stockkeeper;  stockman;  stock- 
room  attendant;  stockroom  clerk;  stockroom  man;  stock- 
service  clerk;  stock  tender;  storekeeper;  storeman;  store- 
room attendant;  storeroom  clerk;  storeroom  keeper;  stores 
clerk;  stores-supply  clerk;  supply  clerk;  supply-room 
clerk.  Receives,  stores,  and  Issues  equipment, 
material,  merchandise,  or  tools  in  a stockroom  or  store- 
room: Checks  incoming  orders  against  items  as  listed  on 

requisitions  or  invoices,  counting,  grading,  or  weighing 
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the  articles  (PffiCEIVING  CLERK  II),  Stores  supplies  in 
bins,  on  floor,  or  on  shelves  in  a convenient  position 
for  removal  when  needed.  Marks  identifying  codes, 
figures,  or  letters  on  articles.  Fills  orders  requi- 
sitioning stock,  or  issues  supplies  on  his  own  initiative. 
Takes  periodic  inventory  or  keeps  a perpetual  inventory 
of  stock  on  hand,  making  up  necessary  reports  (INVENTORY 
CLERK).  Requests  or  orders  supplies  when  needed.  May 
make  minor  adjustments  or  repairs  to  articles  carried  in 
stock.  May  distribute  stock  among  workers  on  production 
work,  keeping  a record  of  the  material  issued. 

TELEPHONE  OPERATOR:  (clerical)  1-^12.31.  control-board 

operator;  p.b.x.  operator;  private-branch-exchange 
operator;  switchboard  operator;  telephone-switchboard 
operator.  Operates  a cordless  telephone  switchboard 
to  relay  to  the  different  phones  in  the  establishment 
incoming  and  interoffice  calls,  and  make  connections 
with  outside  lines  for  outgoing  calls:  Manipulates 

switch  keys  to  receive  incoming  calls,  to  make 
connection,  to  relay  calls,  and  to  ring  phones. 

CLAIM  AGENT:  (any  ind.)  1-48.08.  Renders  and  investigates 

claims  for  losses,  shortages,  damages,  or  overcharges 
on  shipments  of  merchandise,  checking  their  movement 
and  handling  between  consignor  and  consignee.  Examines 
freight  bills,  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  and  other 
records  and,  if  possible,  compares  with  actual  goods 
to  determine  extent  of  loss  or  damage.  Adjusts  claims 
and  complaints  by  allowing  credit  or  replacing  lost  or 
dainaged  goods. 

SALES  CLERK:  (ret.  tra.)  1-70.10.  Receives  cash  payment 

for  articles  selected  by  customers.  Wraps  article, 
makes  change,  and  gives  article  to  customer.  Keeps 
merchandise  neatly  arranged  on  counter.  Must  complete 
each  sale  quickly.  Sells  any  of  a large  variety  of  inex- 
pensive merchandise,  usually  without  specializing  in  any 
single  commodity  or  group  of  commodities. 

SALES  PERSON:  (ret.  tra.)  1-75.71.  Displays  and  sells  mer- 

chandise, such  as  kitchenware,  linens,  men*s  furnishings, 
perfumes,  radios,  toys,  and  women lingerie,  performing 
duties  as  described  under  SALESPERSON.  Performs  selling 
duties  that  require  no  special  knowledge  or  technique 
not  obtainable  from  a short  training  course.  Generally 
specializes  in  one  commodity  or  closely  related  groups 
or  commodities.  May  be  designated  according  to  mer- 
chandise sold,  as  salesperson,  linens;  salesperson, 
radios;  salesperson,  toys. 

SALESMAN,  GENERAL  (ret.  tr.)  1-80.01.  Solicits  customers, 
frequently  outside  the  store,  to  demonstrate  and  sell 
merchandise,  such  as  automobiles,  radios,  refrigerators. 
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and  washing  machines,  the  selling  of  which  requires  no 
special  knowledge  of  technique  not  obtainable  from  a 
short  training  course.  Usually  specializes  in  one 
commodity  or  related  groups  of  commodities.  Performs 
duties  as  described  under  SALESMAN,  RETAIL. 

SALESMAN,  AMUSEMENT  AND  SPORTING  GOODS:  (whole,  tr.)  1-85.01. 

salesman,  sporting  and  amusement  goods.  Sells  amusement 
and  sporting  goods,  such  as  cameras,  motion-picture 
equipment  and  supplies,  firearms,  playground  equipment, 
athletic  goods,  toys,  and  games,  performing  duties  as 
described  under  SALESMAN,  WHOLESALE. 

SALESMAN,  METALS:  (whole,  tr.)  1-86.01.  Sells  metals  which 

have  not  been  fabricated,  such  as  brass,  copper,  iron, 
and  steel,  performing  duties  as  described  under 
SALESMAN,  WHOLESALE. 

SALESMAN,  PUBLICATIONS:  (whole,  tr. ) 1-87.21.  distributor, 

publications.  Sells  publications,  such  as  books  and 
periodicals,  performing  duties  as  described  under 
SALESMAN,  WHOLESALE. 

MAID,  GENERAL:  (dom.  ser.)  2-06. 11.  housekeeper,  home; 

maid.  Performs,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
employer,  any  domestic  duty  such  as  cleaning  and  dust- 
ing household  furnishings,  hallways,  and  lavatories, 
changing  and  making  beds,  watching  children  at  play, 
purchasing,  preparing,  cooking,  and  serving  meals,  and 
washing  and  Ironing  clothes.  Is  frequently  the  only 
domestic  household  employee  employed.  Is  not  employed 
by  the  day,  as  opposed  to  DAY  WORKER. 

BARTENDER:  (hotel  & rest.)  2-21.10.  bar  attendant;  barkeeper; 

barman;  beverage  dispenser;  drink  mixer.  Mixes  andserves 
acoholic  drinks,  proportioning  Ingredients  according  to 
formulas.  May  collect  money  due  for  drinks.  Orders  sup- 
plies. Replaces  empty  beer  kegs  with  full  ones.  Washes 
glasses,  bar,  and  equipment.  Arranges  bottled  goods  and 
glasses  about  bar  to  make  attractive  display.  Many  hotels 
in  order  to  speed  up  service,  have  a service  bar  which  is 
not  open  to  the  public  and  from  which  waiters  order 
drinks  to  be  served  in  guest  rooms  or  various  dining 
rooms.  When  tending  such  a bar,  worker  may  be  known  as 
service  bartender. 

CHAMBERMAID:  (hotel  & rest.)  2-24.11.  Housemaid;  maid;  room 

maid.  Does  all  general  cleaning  in  hotel  rooms: 

Collects  and  may  count  soiled  linens.  Makes  beds. 

Empties  trash  from  waste  baskets.  Dusts  furniture  and 
woodwork  in  guest  room.  Removes  small  trash  from 
floor  with  broom  or  vacuum  cleaner.  Replenishes 
stationery  and  bathroom  supplies.  Cleans  bathroom 
(BATH  MAID) . When  working  at  night  is  known  as  NIGHT 
CHAMBERMAID;  NIGHT  MAID. 
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EXECUTIVE  CHEF:  (hotel  & rest..)  2-26.01.  chef;  chef 

de  cusine;  chef,  head;  chef,  managing;  dietitian; 
manager,  food  production;  manager,  kitchen;  manager, 
lunch.  Plans  meals  for  large  hotel  or  restaurant. 
Supervises  and  coordinates  the  work  of  chefs,  cooks, 
and  other  kitchen  employees,  seeing  that  food  prepara- 
tion is  economical  and  technically  correct.  Requisitions 
food  supplies.  May  be  responsible  for  the  profitable 
operation  of  the  food-preparation  department.  In  some 
establishments  may  supervise  a STEWARD  and  in  others 
may  cooperate  with  a STEWARD  or  MAITRE  D* HOTEL  II 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  kitchen,  pantry,  and 
storeroom. 

WAITRESS:  (hotel  & rest.)  2-27.12.  table  girl.  Performs 

the  usual  duties  of  WAITER,  INFORMAL. 

KITCHEN  WORKER:  2-29.71.  Performs  duties  in  the  kitchen 

requiring  little  skill,  such  as  scrubbing,  scraping, 
and  scouring  work  tables  and  meat  blocks,  sweeping  and 
mopping  floors,  obtaining  and  distributing  supplies  and 
utensils,  kindling  kitchen  fires,  and  watching  cooking 
foods  to  prevent  burning.  May  cut  and  peel  or  otherwise 
prepare  vegetables  for  the  cooks. 

CADDIE:  (amuse.  & rec.)  2-40.01.  caddie  boy;  golf  caddie. 

Carries  bags  of  golf  equipment  around  golf  course, 
delivering  clubs  to  players  as  requested.  Advises 
players,  on  request,  on  selection  of  proper  club  for 
strokes  or  concerning  peculiarities  of  course.  Locates 
driven  balls  and  holds  marker  out  of  cup  while  players 
putt . 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN:  (any  ind.)  2-61.03.  Guards  an  industrial 

plant,  warehouse,  or  other  property  against  fire,  theft, 
and  illegal  entry.  Makes  periodic  inspection  tours  about 
building  and  grounds,  examining  doors,  windows,  and  gates 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  secured  and  have  not  been 
tampered  with,  and  continually  watches  for  irregularities, 
such  as  broken  water  pipes.  Registers  at  regular  watch 
stations  as  a record  of  having  made  inspection  rounds  at 
specified  times.  May  perform  general  maintenance  duties, 
such  as  sweeping  floors,  or  supervise  others  in  these 
duties.  May  fire  boilers  or  do  other  similar  duties,  or 
may  operate  various  plant  equipment,  performing  productive 
operations.  Sometimes  designated  according  to  type  of 
property  he  guards,  as  dock  watchman,  warehouse  watchman. 

CHARWOMAN:  (any  ind.)  2-82.10.  Keeps  premises  of  a public 

building,  office,  commercial  establishment,  or  apartment 
house  in  clean,  orderly  condition:  Sweeps  floors  and 

disposes  of  waste  or  litter.  Scrubs  floors.  Polishes 
metal  fixtures  and  fittings.  Frequently  works  in 
evenings,  after  daytime  employees  have  left  the  premises , 


JANITOR:  (any  ind.)  2-8^1.10.  Keeps  public  parts  of  building 

in  clean,  orderly  condition  and  good  state  of  repair, 
and  operates  furnaces  and  boilers  to  provide  heat  and 
hot  v/ater  for  tenants:  Sweeps,  mops,  and  scrubs  public 

halls  and  stairways  (PORTER  I).  Tends  the  furnace, 
stocking  coal  and  removing  clinkers  and  ashes  and  re- 
fuse, trucking  or  rolling  the  cans  to  the  street  for 
pick-up  by  local  sanitation  department.  Makes  minor 
repairs  to  defective  plumbing,  electrical  wiring,  or 
other  parts  of  the  building.  Replaces  burned-out 
electric  lamps  in  public  halls.  Cleans  sidewalks  of 
snow  or  debris.  May  grease  elevator  slides  and  clean 
elevator  pits.  In  large  establishments,  tending  furnace 
may  be  the  full-time  job  as  FIREMAN,  LOW  PRESSURE, 

PORTER:  (any  ind.)  2-86.10.  VJorks  in  an  establishment, 

such  as  an  office  building,  bank,  insurance  company, 
educational  institution,  place  of  cunusement,  beauty 
parlor,  public  bath,  dental  laboratory,  advertising 
agency,  store,  or  repair  shop,  performing  any  combina- 
tion of  duties  Involved  in  cleaning  the  premises,  furni- 
ture and  equipment  (as  opposed  to  cleaning  production 
departments  In  a factory  (PORTER  II)),  Typical  of  the 
duties  the  worker  performs  are : Cleaning  floors  and 

stairways  (CLEAN-UP  MAN);  washing  walls  (WALL  WASHER; 
PAINT  CLEANER);  washing  windows  (WINDOW  CLEANER);  bal- 
ing wastepaper  for  sale  to  junk  dealers  (BAILING-MACHINE 
OPERATOR);  burning  trash  in  incinerators  (INCINERATOR 
MAN,) 

GROUNDS  KEEPER:  (any  ind,)  3-^0, 04.  Maintains  and  protects 

grounds  surrounding  buildings  of  an  industrial  or 
business  concern,  race  track,  or  other  property:  Mows 

lawns,  trims  hedges,  rakes  and  burns  leaves  and  refuse, 
and  trims  driveway  and  sidewalk  edges,  using  spades  and 
hoes.  In  winter  shovels  snow  from  driveways  and  side- 
walk edges,  using  spades  and  hoes.  In  winter  shovels 
snow  from  driveways  and  sidewalks,  and  spreads  sand, 
salt,  or  ashes  on  icy  surfaces  to  prevent  slipping.  May 
plant  and  maintain  flower  beds,  select  bushes  and 
flowers  to  be  planted,  and  perform  other  landscaping 
duties  (GARDNER  (dom.  ser,)).  May  supervise  workers 
doing  the  less-skilled  duties  entailed  in  the  upkeep 
of  grounds, 

ALTERATION  WOMAN:  (any  ind,)  4-25,020,  repair  dressmaker; 

repair  seamstress;  repair  woman.  Performs  various 
cutting  and  sewing  operations  to  make  alterations  or 
repairs  to  garments, 

CABINETMAKER:  (woodworking)  4-32,100,  Performs  the  hand 

carpentry  necessary  to  cut,  shape,  and  assemble  prepared 
parts  of  high-grade  articles  of  furniture,  such  as 
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store  fixtures,  office  equipment,  and  home  furniture: 
Studies  dravjing  of  article  to  be  made.  Lays  out  out- 
line or  dimensions  of  part  on  paper  or  stock  lumber 
specified.  Operates  such  woodworking  machines  as  band 
saw,  jointer,  mortiser,  tenoner,  molder,  gainer,  and 
variety  machine  to  cut  and  shape  parts  from  stock,  or 
may  obtain  parts  already  prepared  by  other  workers. 

Trims  component  parts  of  joints  to  make  them  fit  together 
snugly,  with  hand  tools,  such  as  plane,  chisel,  or  wood 
file.  Bores  holes  for  the  insertion  of  screws  or 
dowels,  by  hand  or  machine.  Daubs  glue  on  joints  with 
brush.  Fits  parts  together  tightly  until  glue  is  dry. 
Drives  nails,  dowels,  or  screws  through  joints  to  rein- 
force them.  Glues  and  fits  subassemblies  and  other 
parts  together  in  clamps  to  form  completed  unit.  Fin- 
ishes surfaces  and  joints  of  article  with  sandpaper  and 
hand  scrapers.  May  install  such  hardware  as  hinges, 
catches,  or  drawer  pulls.  May  work  on  either  a 
production  line  or  on  special  orders. 

UPHOLSTERER:  ^1-35.720.  Installs,  arranges,  and  secures 

springs,  padding,  and  covering  material,  such  as  cloth 
or  leather,  to  frames  of  overstuffed  chairs,  davenport, 
and  stationary  seats:  Fits  and  secures  in  place  springs, 

cotton,  rubber  composition,  or  other  cushioning  materials 
to  form  a smooth,  rounded  pad.  Cuts  and  tacks  in  place 
binding  materials,  such  as  canvas,  burlap,  or  muslin. 
Either  draws  assembled  cover  over  binding  and  tacks 
cover  tightly  to  frame,  or  alines  and  stretches  cover- 
ing material  over  cushions  and  framework,  wetting  the 
leather  as  necessary  and  sews,  cements,  or  tacks  it  in 
place..  Cuts  away  excess  materials.  Tacks  or  glues 
covering  over  back  and  trims  along  seams.  May  be 
designated  according  to  part  or  furniture  upholstered, 
as  ARM  MAKER;  BACK  MAKER. 

COMPOSITOR:  (print.  & pub.)  I.  ii-iiii.OlO.  compositor,  hand; 

typesetter;  typographer.  Sets  type  by  hand  for  the  print- 
ing of  short  articles,  headings,  and  other  printed  matter, 
and  breaks  down  and  distributes  type  after  use:  Measures 

sample  of  copy  to  be  set  with  line  gage  to  determine 
length  of  lines.  Sets  stick  to  desired  length  of  line, 
using  accurate  quadrats  or  method  indicated  on  stick. 

Sets  type  in  lines  in  stick,  reading  from  copy  and  select- 
ing type  from  compartments  in  type  case.  Slides  type  from 
stick  into  galley  when  set-up  is  complete.  Measures  type 
and  sample  copy  and  inserts  leads  between  lines  to  adjust 
type  to  length  of  copy.  Makes  or  has  made  proof  of  set- 
up. Inspects  proof  for  errors  and  corrects  set-up.  For- 
wards corrected  set-up  to  Imposing  stone  or  bank. 
Distributes  type  back  in  type  case  after  use.  May  set 
up  linotype  slugs  (machine-cast  lines  of  type)  in  stick 
with  individual  type.  May  set  up  material  that  is 
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unaccompanied  by  Instructions,  by  visualizing  finished 
product  and  setting  type  to  conform  to  mental  Image. 

OFFSET-PRESS  MAN:  (print.  & pub.)  ii-ii8.050.  Makes  ready  and 

tends  an  offset  printing  press  that  Imprints  stock 
sheets  with  illustration  or  type  material  from  litho- 
graph (prepared  zinc)  plates:  Washes  plate  to  remove 

protective  coating  and  cleans  back  of  plate  to  perfect 
smoothness.  Builds  up  back  of  plate  to  desired  print- 
ing thickness  (about  0.015)  with  sheets  of  tissue  paper. 
Clamps  one  edge  of  plate  to  plate  cylinder,  using  hand 
tools.  Operates  press  slowly  to  wrap  plate  and  backing 
in  place  around  cylinder,  and  clamps  other  edge  to 
cylinder.  Adjusts  diameter  of  blanket  cylinder  exactly 
to  diameter  of  plate  cylinder  by  building  up  tissue 
paper  sheets  under  rubber  blanket  (covering)  of  cylinder. 
Pours  supply  of  Ink  in  fountain  (trough)  of  press  and 
runs  press  until  ink  rollers  are  thoroughly  coated. 
Adjusts  space  between  blanket  and  impression  cylinders  to 
thickness  of  stock  to  be  printed  and  sets  water  roller 
so  as  to  deliver  proper  moisture  to  plate  cylinder. 

Starts  press  and  runs  several  sheets  through  press  to 
prepare  proofs.  Scans  proofs  closely  for  flaws  and 
cleans  plate  or  cylinder  to  correct  any  found.  Starts 
motor  and  press  and  tends  press  during  production  run. 
Removes  plate  from  press  at  end  of  run,  and  cleans 
plate  and  cylinders.  Lubricates  and  cleans  press. 

BOOKBINDER;  (printing  & pub.)  ^-^19.010.  Performs  any  or 
all  operations  entailed  In  affixing  covers  to  sewed- 
together  signatures  to  form  books  or  pamphlets,  and  in 
finishing  books  or  pamphlets:  Creases  folds  of  sewed- 

together  signatures  of  unbound  books  and  compresses 
books  to  size  (SMASHER).  Applies  glue  to  back  of 
sewed  signatures  to  stiffen  back  of  book  body,  and 
forms  Joint  of  book  covers  and  book  bodies  (BACKER). 
Colors  edges  of  signatures  with  plain  colors  or  with 
mixed  colors  that  give  appearance  of  marble  (MARBLER) . 
Reinforces  backs  of  books  by  gluing  fabric  strips  to 
them  (BACK  LINER) . Glues  cover  boards  to  end  sheets 
and  dries  books  In  press  (PRESSER).  May  tool  designs 
on  book  covers  (BOOK  FINISHER).  May  repair  books 
(BOOK  REPAIRER). 

GLASS  BENDER:  (signs)  ^1-65. ^20.  glass  blower;  blass-tube 

bender.  Heats  and  bends  glass  tubes  to  foimi  the  scroll 
of  electric  neon  signs.  Tacks  asbestos  pattern  on  work- 
bench. Ignites  gas  burners  with  match  or  flint  igniter. 
Estimates  length  of  tubing  required  to  form  the  letter, 
notches  It  with  a file,  and  breaks  It  between  the  hands. 
Holds  the  tube  In  the  gas  flame  at  the  point  where  a bend 
is  desired,  rotating  the  tube  to  heat  it  uniformly. 
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Places  a rubber  hose  over  one  end  of  the  glass  and  the 
other  in  his  mouth.  Blows  into  the  hose  to  prevent  the 
glass  from  collapsing,  and  bends  it  on  hand.  Superimposes 
the  bent  glass  in  the  asbestos  pattern  to  check  accuracy. 
When  letter  or  scroll  has  been  completely  formed,  places 
an  electrode  into  each  end  of  the  tube  and  applies  heat 
with  the  gas  burner  to  fuse  it  in  place. 

JEWELER-WATCHMAKER:  (Jevfelry;  ret,  tr.)  ^-71.010,  bench 

worker;  jewelry  jobber;  jewelry  repairman.  Makes  and 
repairs  articles  of  jewelry,  such  as  rings,  pins,  and 
lockets:  Forms  a mold  of  sand  and  pours  molten  metal 

into  it.  Cuts,  saws,  files,  and  polishes  molded 
pieces  of  jewelry,  tfses  soldering  iron  or  torch  to 
fasten  clasps  on  pins  or  settings  on  rings.  Enlarges 
rings  by  sawing  through  band,  inserting  piece  of  metal, 
and  soldering  it  in  place,  using  graduated  ring  stick 
to  measure  size.  Reduces  size  of  rings  by  sawing 
through  band  in  two  places,  removing  sawed-out  section 
and  forcing  and  soldering  the  two  ends  together. 

Repairs  broken  clasps,  pins,  and  other  jewelry  by 
soldering  together  the  broken  parts  or  by  replacing 
them  with  new  parts.  Reshapes  old  jewelry  and  cuts 
new  jewelry,  following  designs  or  instructions,  using 
hand  tools  (ENGRAVER,  JEWELRY)  and  jeweler*s  lathe, 
drill,  or  other  machines.  Smooths  soldered  joints  and 
rough  spots  with  hand  file  and  emery  paper  (FILER 
(jewelry) ) . 

ENGRAVER:  (print.  & pub.)  ^-73*510.  pantographer ; pantographer 

operator.  Engraves  lettering  or  designs  in  copper  or  steel 
printing  plates,  using  a pantograph  engraving  machine. 
Thoroughly  polishes  surface  of  blank  plate,  using  emery 
or  charcoal  and  oil.  Clamps  plate  in  position  under 
diamond  cutting  point  of  pantograph.  Clamps  master  plate 
in  position  under  tracing  point  of  pantograph.  Starts 
electric  motor  that  revolves  cutting  point  and  lowers 
engraving  control  bar,  simultaneously  moving  bar  sideways 
until  tracing  point  enters  desired  figure  on  master  plate. 
Manipulates  bar  so  that  tracing  point  follows  figure 
on  master  plate,  thus  reproducing  figure  on  blank 
plate.  Reproduces  figures  larger  or  smaller  than 
on  master  plate  by  loosening  thumbscrew  on 
pantograph  bar  and  changing  position  of  bar. 

MACHINIST : (mach . shop ) ^-75 .010 . machinist , all-around ; 

machinist,  construction;  machinist,  first  class;  machin- 
ist, general;  machinist,  journeyman;  machinist,  pre- 
cision. Carries  through  to  completion  the  construction 
and  repair  of  all  kinds  of  metal  parts,  tools,  and  ma- 
chines: Understands  blueprints  and  written  specifica- 

tions. Uses  skillfully  all  machinist's  hand  tools 
including  lathes  (ENGINE-LATHE  OPERATOR  I);  milling 
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machines  (MILLING-MACHINE  OPERATOR);  planers  (PLANER 
OPERATOR);  shapers  (SHAPER  OPERATOR);  and  specialized 
machines  that  have  been  developed  from  them.  Pos- 
sesses knowledge  of  shop  mathematics,  use  of  charts 
and  tables,  efficient  planning  of  shop  work,  dimensions 
and  uses  of  standard  bolts,  screws,  threads,  and  tapers. 
Must  be  familiar  with  the  working  properties  of  such 
metals  as  aluminum,  brass,  cast  and  wrought  iron,  and 
various  steels,  and  should  be  capable  of  shaping  metal 
parts  to  precise  dimensions  within  the  close  tolerances 
prescribed. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKER:  (sheet  metal)  1|-80.010.  Fabricates, 

assembles,  alters,  repairs,  and  Installs  sheet- 
metal  articles  and  equipment:  Cutt.  metal  with  hand 

shears,  rotary  shears  (ROTARY-SHEAR  OPERATOR),  and 
square  shears  (SQUARE-SHEAR  OPERATOR).  Shapes  metal 
with  brake  (BRAKE  OPERATOR,  HAND;  BRAKE  OPERATOR, 

MACHINE)  and  forming  machine  (FORMING-MACHINE  OPERATOR). 
Punches  or  drills  holes  for  rivets,  bolts,  and  screws 
with  center  punch  and  hammer  or  hand  drill.  Assembles 
sheet-metal  parts,  brackets,  and  hangers.  Bolts, 
rivets,  or  fits  them  into  units  for  erection.  Makes 
attachments,  seams,  and  joints  by  welding,  riveting, 
bolting,  soldering,  or  nailing,  or  by  fastening  with 
metal  ties  and  wood  screws.  Grinds  or  files  seams, 
joints,  or  rough  surfaces  with  grinding  wheel  or  file. 

May  mark  lay-out  on  sheet  metal  according  to  blueprints 
or  specifications  (SHEET-METAL  LAY-OUT  MAN). 

STRUCTURAL-STEELWORKER:  (const.)  ii-84.010.  bridgeman;  house- 

smith;  iron  erector;  ironworker;  steel  erector;  structural- 
iron  erector;  structural-iron  worker;  structural-steel 
erector.  Works  as  a member  of  a group  that  raises  and 
places  fabricated  structural  steel  members,  such  as  girders 
plates,  and  columns,  and  unites  them  permanently  to  foi»m 
a completed  structure  or  the  framework  of  a structure. 

May  also  perform  the  duties  of  ORNAMENTAL-IRON  WORKER. 
Usually  structural  steel  work  is  broken  down  into  various 
phases,  such  as  rigging  up  hoisting  equipment,  raising 
(erecting)  steel,  and  riveting,  with  separate  gangs  (rais- 
ing gang,  riveting  gang)  performing  each  phase.  The 
workers  are  usually,  though  not  always,  interchangeable 
on  all  phases  of  work  except  the  heating  of  rivets,  which 
requires  a technique  not  possessed  by  all  workers. 

Workers  within  a gang  perform  various  duties,  such  as 
those  described  under  BUCKER-UP;  CONNECTOR;  RIGGER; 

RIVET  CATCHER;  RIVETER,  PNEUMATIC;  RIVET  HEATER. 

WELDER:  (any  ind.)  4-85.030.  Puses  welds)  metal  parts 

together  by  means  of  an  oxyacetylene  torch  and  weld- 
ing rods  to  fabricate  metal  shapes  or  articles  or  to 
repair  broken  or  cracked  rpetal  objects:  Places  the 

parts  to  be  joined  or  the  object  to  be  repaired  on 
a flat  surface,  and  wires,  clamps,  or  otherwise  holds 
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objects  in  their  position.  Assembles  welding  appa- 
ratus by  connecting  torch  to  hose  and  hose  to  regula- 
tors on  tank  of  oxygen  and  acetylene.  Lights  torch 
and  regulates  flow  of  gases  by  manipulating  valves 
until  desired  flame  is  attained.  Holds  flame  against 
metal  until  it  melts,  guiding  flame  along  joint  be- 
tween the  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  applying  a metal 
rod  to  the  molten  area  to  supply  the  excess  metal 
needed  to  form  the  weld.  May  dip  rod  into  flux  and 
apply  the  flux  to  the  molten  area.  May  preheat  the 
parts  with  torch  before  welding  to  obtain  a better 
weld  and  to  lessen  internal  strains  set  up  in  the  metal 
by  the  intense  heat  of  the  welding  flame.  May  lay 
out  (mark)  metal,  in  accordance  with  blueprints, 
before  welding.  May  cut  metal  (ACETYLENE-BURNER 
OPERATOR).  May  also  weld  with  electric  welding  ap- 
paratus (WELDER,  ARC),  in  which  case  worker  would  be 
classified  as  WELDER,  COMBINATION. 

ELECTRICIANS,  N.E.C.:  (any  ind.)  4-97.010.  Lays  out,  assembles. 

Installs,  and  tests  electrical  fixi;ures,  apparatus,  con- 
trol equipment,  and  wiring  used  in  the  alarm,  radio, 
communication,  light,  and  power  systems  of  buildings  or 
other  construction  projects,  or  telecommunication  systems: 
Plans  proposed  installation,  from  blueprints,  of  boxes, 
pull  boxes,  and  other  concealed  or  recessed  equipment 
to  the  frame  of  the  structure,  prior  to  erection  of 
walls,  the  plastering  of  rooms,  or  pouring  of  concrete. 
Measures,  cuts,  threads,  bends,  assembles,  and  installs 
conduit  which  connects  the  various  outlets,  panels,  and 
boxes,  using  such  tools  as  hacksaw,  pipe  benders,  and 
threading  tool.  Draws  wires  through  conduit.  Splices 
wires  by  removing  (skinning)  Insulation  from  conductors, 
scraping  conductors  clean  with  a knife  or  cutting  pliers, 
twisting  conductors  together,  soldering  the  connection, 
and  applying  several  layers  of  friction  tape.  Installs 
and  connects  equipment  to  wiring  system.  Tests  circuits 
for  continuity  and  proper  connections,  using  a battery 
and  buzzer  or  light  bulb. 

PAINTER,  AUTOMOBILE:  (auto  ser.)  5-16.910.  paint  sprayer. 

Repaints  automobiles,  busses,  and  trucks,  or  damaged 
places  on  such  vehicles:  Removes  old  paint  by  applying 

liquid  paint  remover  and  rubbing  or  scraping  off  the  paint. 
Masks  (covers)  with  masking  tape  or  paper  those  portions  of 
automobile  not  to  be  painted.  Sandpapers  rough  spots  or 
Instructs  SANDER  (any  ind.)  to  do  so.  Mixes  paints  by 
hand  to  produce  desired  color  or  uses  prepared  paints. 

Pills  reservoir  of  spray  gun  with  paint.  Adjusts  nozzle, 
and  paints  automobile,  insuring  that  all  surfaces  are 
evenly  coated  with  paint  and  no  streaks  or  blemishes  appear 
(PAINTER,  SPRAY  I).  Touches  up  inaccessible  spots  with 
hand  brush.  Paints  stripes  by  hand.  May  rub  intermediate 
coats  and  polish  final  coat  (SANDER  any  ind.)).  May  apply 
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lettering  to  exterior  of  body  and  interior  of  windows  of 
motor  vehicles  by  means  of  decalcommania  or  transfer 
stickers,  r^ay  use  metal  lettering  set  and  spray  gun  to 
paint  canvas  roller  signs  of  busses. 

FORMATION-TESTING  OPERATOR:  (petrol,  production)  5-20.150. 

oil-well  formation  tester;  testing-tool  operator.  Obtains 
pressure  charts  and  samples  of  fluids,  gas,  or  oil  from 
specified  formations  in  oil  well  to  determine  productivity 
of  strata,  by  using  special  testing  equipment:  Directs 

ROTARY  DRILLER  and  drilling  crew  to  attach  valve  device  with 
automatic  pressure  recorder  to  bottom  of  drill  pipe  and 
lower  pipe  into  formation  being  tested.  Opens  valve  by 
surface  control,  allowing  sample  of  fluid  or  gas  to  enter 
into  testing  device  and  simultaneously  charting  pressure 
exerted  by  formation.  Closes  valve  and  directs  withdrawal 
of  drill  pipe  and  equipment  containing  sample.  Analyzes 
chemical  content  of  sample  and  interprets  pressure  chart 
to  determine  presence  and  quantity  of  oil,  water,  gas,  or 
other  fluids  in  formation.  Advises  SUPERINTENDENT, 

DRILLING  AND  PRODUCTION  as  to  probable  productivity  of 
well.  Dismantles,  repairs,  and  assembles  testing  device, 

OPERATING  ENGINEER:  (const.)  II,  5-23.910.  A worker  who  is 

skilled  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  all  power  con- 
struction equipment  ranging  from  air  compressors  to  steam 
shovels.  Worker  usually  serves  an  apprenticeship  of 
several  years  during  which  he  is  gradually  instructed  in 
the  care  and  operation  of  increasingly  complex  machines. 

CARPENTER:  (const.)  5-25.110.  Performs  general  carpentry 

work  involved  in  the  erecting  of  wooden  building  frames, 
installing  exterior  and  interior  trim,  laying  floors, 
building  concrete  forms,  pouring  chutes,  wooden  scaffolds, 
and  similar  work  entailing  the  cutting,  ihaping,  and 
fastening  together  of  wood  or  material,  such  as  fiber- 
board,  that  is  treated  and  used  the  same  as  wood. 

Usually  workers  specialize  in  one  type  of  carpentry  work 
performed,  as  CARPENTER,  DOCK;  CARPENTER,  FINISH. 

PAINTER:  (const.)  5-27.010.  Performs  all  classes  of  painting 

work,  such  as  painting  the  exterior  of  houses,  sheds, 
and  other  structures  (PAINTER,  ROUGH),  and  painting  and 
decorating  the  interior  of  buildings  (GRAINER,  HAND  (any 
ind.);  PAINTER,  INTERIOR  FINISH).  Mixes  paint  and  matches 
colors  by  stirring  together  the  proper  proportions  of 
pigment,  base,  and  thinner.  Uses  brushes  and  spray  gun 
to  apply  paint.  Erects  working  scaffold.  Removes  old 
paint  by  applying  liquid  paint  remover  or  by  heating 
surface  with  blowtorch  and  scraping  off  paint. 

PIPE  FITTER:  (const.)  5-30.010.  plumber,  pipe  fitting. 

Installs,  bends,  cuts,  an^  threads  air,  water,  and  gas 
pipe  and  fittings:  Locates  position  of  pipe  by 
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measuring.  Cuts  holes  in  walls  or  floors  with  an  ax,  saw, 
or  drill.  Bolts  or  screws  pipe  hangers  to  supports.  Cuts 
large  pipe  to  correct  length  with  chisel  and  hammer,  or 
oxyacetylene  torch,  and  small  pipe  with  pipe-cutting  ma- 
chine. Threads  pipe  with  stock  and  dies.  Bends  pipe  by 
hand  or  power-driven  machines.  Assembles  pipe  with  cou- 
plings and  fastens  pipe  to  hangers . If  pipe  has  flange 
fittings,  places  gasket  in  flanges  and  bolts  pipes  to- 
gether. Calks  pipe.  Makes  hydrostatic  pressure  tests  of 
complete  work  (STEAM  FITTER). 

ASBESTOS  WOFIKER,  GENERAL:  (const.)  5-33*110.  Covers  with 

insulating  material  exposed  hot  or  cold  surfaces  of  equip- 
ment, such  as  boilers,  ducts,  pipe  lines,  and  tanks. 

Binds  wires  around  object  being  Insulated  either  to  hold 
prefabricated  insulating  material  in  place  or  to  form  a 
base  and  reinforcement  for  plastic  insulating  material. 

Applies  coats  of  plastic  insulating  material  with  trowel. 

POWER-PLANT  ATTENDANT:  (radio  broad.)  5-51.020.  maintenance 

engineer;  maintenance  technician.  Operates  and  maintains 
in  proper  working  order  all  regular  and  emergency  electri- 
cal power  qqulpment  and  all  radio  equipment  associated 
with  the  studios  and  the  transmitter.  Performs  routine 
and  emergency  repair  work.  Periodically  examines,  cleans, 
and  tests  all  equipment. 

MOTION-PICTURE  PROJECTIONIST:  (amuse.  & rec.;  motion  pic.) 

5-55*010.  cinema  operator;  cinematographer;  cinematograph 
operator;  motion-picture-machine  operator;  projectionist; 
theater  projectionist.  Operates  motion-picture  projection 
and  sound-reproducing  equipment  to  produce  coordinated 
effects  on  a screen:  Feeds  films  into  projector.  Regu- 

lates projection  light  and  adjusts  sound-reproducing 
equipment.  Watches  operation  of  machines  and  anticipates 
such  duties  as  transferring  operation  from  one  machine  to 
another  without  Interrupting  smooth  flow  of  action  on 
screen.  In  case  of  film  breakage,  must  refeed  broken  end 
through  machine  with  a minimum  loss  of  time.  Inspects  and 
rewinds  projected  films  for  another  showing  (FILM  INSPECTOR  I). 
Repairs  faulty  sections  of  film  (FILM  SPLICER) . May  op- 
erate a spotlight  on  stage  perfomers,  following  directions 
on  prepared  cue  sheets.  Periodically  cleans  lenses,  oils 
equipment,  and  makes  minor  repairs  and  adjustments. 

TERMITE  TREATER:  (bus.  ser.)  5-59*950.  termite  exterminator. 

Treats  termite-infested  buildings  with  a chemical  solution 
to  check  their  destructive  attack  on  woodwork;  Inspects 
building,  testing  the  structural  members,  walls,  and 
other, woodwork  with  a hammer  and  electric  drill  to  deter- 
mine whether  internal  structure  has  been  weakened  by 
termites.  Drills  holes  in  concrete,  brick  or  masonry 
walls  or  pillars  with  an  electric  hammer,  (rock-drilling 
machine)  and  in  wooden  props,  timbers,  and  beams  with 
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an  electric  drill  at  all  points  where  termites  might 
gain  entrance  to  the  building  from  their  subterranean 
nest.  Inserts  nozzle  in  holes  and  opens  compressed- 
air  valve  of  treating  unit  to  force  termicide  (chemical 
solution)  under  pressure  into  holes.  May  drill  holes 
into  ground  near  building  and  impregnate  the  ground  with 
termicide. 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER:  (any  ind.)  5-72.010.  Operates  and 

maintains  stationary  engines  and  mechanical  equipment 
such  as  steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators, 
motors  turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment, 
steam  boilers,  and  boiler- feed-water  pumps.  Observes 
meters  and  gages  to  determine  operating  condition  of 
equipment,  and  makes  adjustments  or  minor  repairs  necessary 
to  insure  efficient  performance.  Keeps  clerical  records, 
such  as  temperature  of  equipment  and  hours  of  operation, 
fuel  consumed,  and  temperature  and  analysis  of  flue  gases. 
In  most  states  and  municipalities,  licenses  (first,  second, 
or  third  class)  are  required  for  boiler  attendance  and 
for  the  operation  of  the  various  engines  and  machines, 
the  worker  being  restricted  to  the  operation  of  types  and 
sizes  of  equipment  authorized  by  the  license  possessed. 

ELECTRIC-BRIDGE-CRANE  OPERATOR:  (any  ind.)  5-73.010.  bridge- 

crane  engineer;  bridge-crane  man;  electric-overhead-crane 
operator;  electric-traveling-crane  operator;  overhead- 
crane  man;  overhead-crane  operator;  overhead  man; 
overhead-traveling-crane  operator;  way-crane  operator. 

Lifts  and  moves  heavy  objects  with  an  electrically  pow- 
ered hoist,  mounted  on  a metal  bridge,  which  runs  along 
overhead  rails:  Closes  switch  to  turn  on  electricity. 

Moves  electrical  controller  levers  and  brake  pedal  to 
r\m  the  crane  bridge  along  overhead  rails,  to  run  the 
hoisting  trolley  (rack)  back  and  forth  across  the  bridge, 
and  to  raise  and  lower  the  load  line  and  anything  at- 
tached to  it  (motions  of  the  crane  are  usually  carried 
out  in  response  to  signals  from  other  workers  on  the 
ground).  (HOT-METAL-CRANE  OPERATOR.) 


MILLWRIGHT:  (any  ind.)  5-78.100.  installation  man;  machine 

erector;  machine  repairman;  machine-set-up  man;  main- 
tenance mechanic;  plant  changer.  Changes  the  lay-out 
and  set-up  of  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  in  a 
plant  or  mill  wherein  the  machinery  is  usually  of  the 
heavy  type,  and  keeps  the  machines  and  equipment  in 
efficient  operating  condition;  Performs  duties,  such 
as  dismantling,  moving.  Installing,  or  repairing  ma- 
chines, power  shafting  pulleys,  conveyors,  hoist,  and 
other  equipment.  Uses  hoists,  dollies,  rollers,  and 
trucks  to  aid  in  moving  machinery.  Uses  wrenches, 
hammers,  and  other  hand  tools  in  erecting  or  dismantling 
-machines  and  in  installing  new  or  repair  parts.  Uses 
measuring  devices,  such  as  square  micrometers,  calipers. 
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and  plumb  bobs  in  erecting  machine  foundations,  in  in- 
stalling the  machines  and  equipment  in  correct  position, 
and  in  alining  power  shafting  and  pulleys.  Is  primarily 
concerned  with  installing,  changing  lay-out,  and  setting 
up  machines  usually  of  the  heavy  type,  rather  than  with 
keeping  them  in  a state  of  good  repair  (MAINTENANCE 
MECHANIC  II). 

AUTOMOBILE  MECHANIC:  (auto,  ser.)  5-81.010.  automobile 

repairman;  automobile-service  mechanic;  garage  man; 
garage  mechanic;  garage  repaiimian.  Repairs  passenger 
automobiles  and  light  delivery  trucks,  performing  such 
duties  as  disassembling  and  overhauling  engines,  trans- 
missions, clutches,  rear  ends,  and  other  assemblies  on 
automobile,  replacing  worn  or  broken  parts,  grinding 
valves,  adjusting  brakes,  tightening  body  bolts,  and 
alining  wheels.  Uses  hoists,  wrenches,  gages,  drills, 
grinding  wheels,  and  other  general  or  specialised 
machines,  gages,  and  tools.  This  worker  may  be  re- 
stricted to  repair  of  automobile  motors,  trassmissions , 
and  clutches,  the  remainder  of  repair  work  being  per- 
formed by  other  workers  (AUTOMOBILE  TESTER;  BRAKEMAN, 
AUTOMOBILE;  CARBURETOR  MAN;  MOTOR  ANALYST;  TIRE  REPAIR- 
MAN; WHEEL-ALINEMENT  MECHANIC). 

MECHANIC  AND  REPAIRMAN:  (any  Ind.)  5-83.641.  fixer;  machine 

adjuster;  machine  fixer;  machine-maintenance  man;  machine 
overhauler;  machine  repairman;  machine  set-up  man; 
mechanical  handyman;  repair  mechanic;  tool-and-machine 
maintenance  man.  A classification  for  workers  who  keep 
machinery  and  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment 
.in  a state  of  good  repair:  Examines  machines  for  defects 

in  operation,  locating  faulty  parts  by  listening  to  machine 
while  it  is  in  operation  or  by  other  methods  based  on  his 
mechanical  knowledge.  Dismantles  or  partially  dismantles 
machine  to  gain  access  to  defective  part  and  removes  part, 
using  various  hand  tools  such  as  wrenches,  screw  drivers, 
and  pliers.  Repairs  part,  using  hand  tools,  or  obtains 
replacement  part  from  stock.  Reassembles  machine,  making 
•necessary  adjustments  to  insure  efficient  operation. 

Affixes  special  attachments,  sets  dies,  oils  and  greases 
machinery,  repairs  belts  (BELTMAN) , and  perfoms  other 
similar  duties  as  necessary.  Moves  heavy  machine  parts 
with  aid  of  hoists  and  rollers.  Is  usually  required  to 
have  a knowledge  of  the  operation  of  machines  he  repairs , 

In  general,  works  with  lighter  machinery  than  a MILLWRIGHT 
and  is  primarily  concerned  with  keeping  machinery  in  good 
repair  rather  than  with  changing  layout  and  setting  up  or 
installing  machines.  If  worker  performs  other  types  of 
maintenance  work,  such  as  repairing  plumbing,  brickwork, 
or  electrical  fixtures,  he  should  be  classified  as 
MAINTENANCE  MAN,  FACTORY  OR  MILL. 
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REPRODUCTION  OPERATOR:  (any  ind.)  5-86.518.  Produces  copies 

of  tracings,  documents,  photographic  positives  or  negatives, 
and  other  originals  on  cloth  by  photographic  process: 

Places  original  on,  or  projects  its  image  onto,  sensitized 
cloth  in  vacuum  frame  (a  boxline  device  from  which  air  can 
be  removed)  or  lithographing  table.  Directs  light  onto 
cloth  to  expose  it,  leaving  unexposed  tracing  of  lines 
and  figures  of  original.  Washes  and  develops  reproduction 
(DEApLOPER) . Touches  up  reprint  by  hand  work  with  chemicals, 
inks,  and  other  procedures.  May  produce  copy  in  sections 
and  match  parts. 

MACHINE  FOREMAN:  (mach.  shop)  f -9 2. 76 8.  Supervises  workers 

engaged  in  grinding,  drilling,  shaping,  turning, 
and  milling  metal  parts.  May  supervise  fitting  and 
assembling  of  machined,  welded,  or  prefabricated  parts 
into  completed  units. 

FOREMAN:  ( anth.  coal  mining)  5-93*110.  A classification  title 
for  supervisors  in  this  industry  who  perfom  duties  as 
described  under  FOREMAN  II  (any  ind.).  Typical  of  the 
supervisors  included  in  this  classification  are; 

BANK  BOSS,  BREAKER  BOSS,  DOCK  BOSS,  DUMP  BOSS,  LOADER 
BOSS,  MOTOR  BOSS,  PIT  BOSS,  SECTION  FOREMAN,  SLATE- 
PICKER  BOSS,  WASHERY  BOSS. 

GARAGE  FOREMAN:  (auto,  ser.)  5-97.110.  automobile-mechanic 

foreman;  mechanic,  chief;  transportation-department 
foreman.  A FOREMAN.  Supervises  garage  workers  engaged 
in  repairing,  adjusting,  servicing,  and  storing  motor 
vehicles  operated  by  an  industrial  or  commercial  es- 
tablishment; Supervises  AUTOMOBILE  MECHANICS  and  TRUCK 
MECHANICS  engaged  in  disassembling  and  repairing  pas- 
senger cars  and  trucks.  Visually  inspects  and  drives 
repaired  vehicles  to  insure  that  repairs  are  adequate. 
Supervises  TRUCK  DRIVERS,  HEAVY  in  trucking  materials  or 
carrying  passengers  to  nearby  points.  Oversees  tire  repair 
and  issuance  of  gas  and  oil  for  motor  vehicles.  May 
supervise  workers  engaged  in  the  inspection  and  repair 
of  miscellaneous  equipment,  such  as  cement  mixers  and 
electric  trucks.  May  assign  vehicles  to  drivers 
(DISPATCHER,  MOTOR  VEHICLE). 

UPHOLSTERER  HELPER:  (any  ind.)  6-35.720.  Assists  AUTOMOBILE 

UPHOLSTERER  or  UPHOLSTERER  II  in  the  installation  and 
repair  of  upholstery  for  overstuffed  chairs,  davenports, 
or  stationary  seats,  performing  duties  as  described  under 
HELPER.  Removes  spots  from  upholstery,  using  cleaning 
fluid.  May  assist  in  rebuilding  of  fabric  automobile 
tops . 

PROOF-PRESS  MAN:  (print.  & pub.)  6-49.510.  galley  boy; 

imprinting-machine  operator;  proof  boy;  proofer.  Makes 
ready  a small  printing  press  and  takes  proofs  of  type 
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set-up:  Affixes  galley  of  type  to  bed  of  press.  Steps 

on  pedal  to  ink  face  of  type.  Places  a sheet  of  paper 
on  type  and  steps  on  pedal  or  turns  crank  to  pass  rollers 
over  paper,  thus  printing  impression  of  type  on  paper. 
Removes  printed  sheet  from  type  and  delivers  it  to 
PROOFREADER. 

GLASS  GRINDER  (auto,  mfg.;  glass  mfg.)  6-65.210.  Grinds  and 
bevels  the  edges  of  automobile  window  glass  to  a smooth 
finish,  holding  the  glass  against  a revolving  grinding 
wheel  and  moving  the  glass  about  as  needed  to  remove 
roughness  and  sharp  edges  from  portions  to  be  left 
exposed  in  the  finished  car,  producing  a much  finer 
finish  than  GLASS  ROUGHER.  May  cut  glass  (GLASS  CUTTER 
(any  ind.).)  May  polish  surfaces  (GLASS  POLISHER). 

LATHE  OPERATOR:  (mach.  shop)  6-78.165.  Shapes  and  finishes 

precision  machined  parts  on  one  or  more  multiple-chuck 
automatic  lathes*.  Lifts  parts  into  machine  and  clamps 
them  in  place,  alined  with  cutting  tools.  Operates 
electric  switches  and  hand  levers  to  start  machine, 
which  automatically  performs  a series  of  operations, 
such  as  facing,  surfacing,  chamfering,  boring,  tapping, 
rough  cutting,  and  finish  cutting.  Loads  one  machine 
while  others  are  operating.  Removes  finished  pieces, 
inspecting  them  visually  and  by  gage.  Observes  operation 
of  machines  closely  to  locate  tool  defects  or  failures, 

6md  changes  defective  tools.  May  set  up  machine  JOB 
SETTER) , 

SHEET-METAL-WORKER  HELPER;  (sheet  metal)  6-9^.201.  tinsmith 
helper.  Assists  SHEET-METAL  WORKER  by  performing  the 
more  simple  flanging,  punching,  shearing,  and  soldering 
operations  in  the  fabrication  of  sheet-metal  products, 
using  various  hand  tools  and  sheet-metal-working 
machines.  Performs  other  duties  as  described  under  HELPER. 

WELDER  HELPER,  COMBINATION  (any  ind.)  6-95.0^13.  Performs 

duties  as  described  under  HELPER.  A worker  who  assists 
another  worker  by  performing  specific  or  general  duties 
usually  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a worker  sup- 
plied with  materials,  tools,  and  supplies;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  performing  routine 
machine  operations,  such  as  feeding  or  unloading  machine; 
and  assisting  worker  by  holding  materials  or  tools.  The 
title,  HELPER,  is  sometimes  loosely  used  as  a synonym 
for  APPRENTICE,  which  practice  is  technically  incorrect. 

A HELPER  may  learn  a trade  but  does  so  on  his  own,  with- 
out an  agreement  with  his  employer  that  such  is  the 
purpose  of  their  relationship.  Classifications  for 
HELPERS  are  made  according  to  the  type  of  work  involved. 

ARMATURE  WINDER:  (elec,  equip.)  I.  6-99.011.  Winds  colls 

of  wire  into  slots  of  armature  core:  Mounts  core  ver- 

tically in  a frame  fixed  to  a horizontal  shaft  and  lines 


each  core  slot  with  Insulating  material.  Fastens  end 
of  wire  from  reel  to  core  and  rotates  frame  by  hand. 
Guides  wire  from  one  slot  to  another  to  form  coil  and 
cuts  wire  when  revolution  counter  shows  enough  wire  has 
been  wound.  Taps  colls  firmly  into  slots  and  drives  in 
wedges  to  hold  them  in  place  against  centrifugal  force. 
When  winding  stator  cores  is  known  as  STATOR-CORE 
WINDER. 

ASSEMBLER:  (light,  fix.)  I,  7-00,928,  Puts  together  com- 

ponent parts  of  lighting  fixtures  such  as  chandeliers, 
motor-vehicle  lamps,  shades,  and  reflectors  to  form 
complete  units  of  subassemblies,  using  soldering  equip- 
ment, screw  drivers,  pliers,  and  other  hand  tools. 

WIRE  ASSEMBLER:  (signs)  7-13.348,  assemblyman;  electrician, 

signs.  Assembles  neon  signs,  and  mounts  tubing  and  other 
electrical  equipment  to  the  sign  box;  Mounts  transform^-r 
to  the  sign  box  with  bolts.  Attaches  tubing  supports  to 
the  sign  box  with  self-tapping  screws.  Screws  or  clamps 
glass  elevation  posts  to  the  brackets.  Places  neon 
sign  on  the  elevation  posts  and  binds  it  to  each  post 
with  fine  wire.  Makes  wiring  connections  between  the 
tubing  electrodes  and  secondary-winding  terminals  of  the 
transformer,  and  hooks  up  the  wiring  between  transformer 
and  lead  cable, 

PAINTER,  SPRAY  I:  (any  ind.)  7-16,210,  airbrush  operator; 

sprayer;  sprayer  operator;  spray-gun  operator;  spray 
man;  spray  masker.  Coats  surfaces  of  machines,  manu- 
factured articles,  and  working  areas  with  finishing 
or  protecting  material,  such  as  enamel,  lacquer,  paint, 
porcelain  glaze,  stain,  and  waterproofing,  using  a spray 
gun:  Stirs  coating  liquid  with  paddle  and  pours  it 

into  spray-gun  container.  Couples  gun  to  air  hose  and 
starts  compressor,  or  opens  valve  on  compressed  air 
line.  Adjusts  nozzle  of  gun  by  turning  adjusting  sleeve. 
Squeezes  trigger  and  directs  spray  over  surfaces  to 
obtain  smooth,  even  finish.  Cleans  gun  and  hose  with 
solvent.  May  place  articles  in  revolving  holder  before 
spraying.  May  do  two-color  work  by  masking  areas  with 
tape  to  shield  them  from  second  coloring.  May  be  des- 
ignated according  to  article  sprayed  or  material  used, 
as  ARTIFICIAL-LIMB  SPRAYER;  ENAMELER  (pottery  & ore.); 
HAT  SPRAYER;  JAPANNER  I;  LACQUERER;  LACQUER  SPRAYER; 
MOLDING  FINISHER;  PAINTER,  ORDNANCE;  PANEL  FINISHER; 
PORCELAIN-ENAMEL  SPRAYER;  SLUSHER  SPRAYER;  SPRAYER, 

AUTO  PARTS;  SPRAYER,  RAILROAD  CAR. 

ROOFER,  COMPOSITION;  (const.)  7-31.100.  smoky.  Lays  all 
kinds  of  commercial  compositions  for  the  surfacing  of 
roofs,  such  as  roll  roofing  and  asphalt  shingles:  Cuts 

roofing  paper,  asphalt  sh|.ngles,  and  other  roofing 
materials  to  fit  roof  corpers,  pipes,  and  other  objects 


on  roof,  using  a knife.  Fastens  composition  to  roof 
base,  using  nails  or  asphaltic  cement.  Paints  over- 
lapping joints  with  asphalt  to  seal  them.  Cements  or 
nails  flashing  to  side  walls.  May  spread  asphalt  over 
roof  with  a mop,  and  spread  pebbles  over  asphalt  with 
a rake,  (ROOFER,  ASPHALT,  TAR,  AND  GRAVEL,) 

TRUCK  DRIVER,  HEAVY:  (any  ind,)  7-36,250.  Drives  a truck 

with  a capacity  greater  than  3 tons  to  haul  heavy  loads 
performing  duties  as  described  under  TRUCK  DRIVER,  LIGHT, 

BILLPOSTER:  (bus.  ser.)  7-59.950.  Pastes  advertising  posters 

on  walls  and  billboards:  Mixes  paste  powder  with  water 

to  make  paste.  May  scrape  old  paper  from  billboard  with 
scraping  tool.  Smears  paste  over  surface  to  be  covered 
by  poster,  using  long-handled  brush.  Smooths  sections 
of  poster  on  wall  or  billboard  with  dry  brush,  matching 
and  joining  them. 

ATTENDANTS:  (auto,  ser.)  7-60.500.  Performs  duties  at  auto- 
mobile service  station  as  requested  by  customer:  Supplie 

car  or  truck  with  oil,  water,  air,  and  gasoline.  Changes 
oil  and  lubricates  automobile  or  truck  (GREASER).  Sells 
and  installs  such  accessories  as  windshield  wipers, 
rear-view  mirrors,  and  spark  plugs.  Changes  and  repairs 
tires  (TIRE  CHANGER;  TIRE  REPAIRMAN),  May  wash 
automobiles  (CLEANER  III  (any  ind.)). 

MECHANIC  ASST.:  (auto  ser.)  7-81.010,  Assists  AUTOMOBILE 

MECHANIC  by  performing  lesser  skilled  duties  involved 
in  automobile  repair  and  maintenance,  such  as  greasing 
and  oiling  cars  and  trucks  (GREASER),  washing  automobiles 
and  trucks  (CLEANER  III (any  ind.)),  and  making  minor 
adjustments  and  repairs  to  automobile  under  close 
direction  of  AUTOMOBILE  MECHANIC. 

MAINTENANCE  MAN:  (any  ind.)  7-83,  repairman;  serviceman; 

service  worker;  trouble  man;  trouble  shooter,  A general 
term  used  to  designate  one  who  keeps  machinery,  equip- 
ment, or  structure  of  an  establishment  in  good  repair, 
and  is  capable  of  using  the  tools  of  one  trade,  such  as 
carpenter*s  tools,  machinist’s  tools,  or  painter’s  tools. 
Sometimes  designated  according  to  trade,  as  MACHINIST, 
MAINTENANCE,  or  according  to  type  of  equipment  maintained 
(repaired),  as  ELEVATOR  REPAIRMAN,  (MAINTENANCE  MAN, 
BUILDING;  MAINTENANCE  MAN,  FACTORY  OR  MILL.) 

TOOL  GRINDER:  (any  ind.)  II.  7-8^1.110.  grinder  man;  tool 

sharpener.  Sharpens  leather-cutting,  stone-cutting, 
wood-cutting,  and  metal-cutting  tools,  such  as  axes, 
rock  drills,  cold  chisels,  and  wood  chisels,  that  need 
not  be  ground  to  a very  fine  tolerance:  Grinds  tools 

on  grinding  wheel  as  described  under  TOOL  GRINDER  I. 

May  temper  sharpened  toolg  by  heating  them  to  a critical 
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temperature  and  then  quenching  them  in  water,  oil,  or 
brine.  May  hone  burrs  from  ground  edges  by  hand  with  a 
whetstone.  Does  not  grind  stoneworking  machine  tools, 
woodworking  machine  tools,  or  metalworking  machine  tools, 
the  grinding  of  which  requires  a knowledge  of  shop  mathe- 
matics, use  of  tools,  and  use  of  machines,  and  other 
specialized  knowledge.  (KNIFE  GRINDER  (woodworking); 

TOOL  GRINDER  (stonework);  TOOL-GRINDER  OPERATOR.) 

GREASER:  (auto,  ser.)  7-85.010.  bus  greaser;  car  greaser; 

car  oiler;  grease  man;  grease  monkey;  lubrication  man; 
lubricator,  oiler;  truck  greaser;  truck  oiler.  Lubri- 
cates parts  of  automobiles,  busses,  or  trucks,  using 
the  proper  type  of  lubricant  on  various  parts  of  chassis 
or  motor:  Injects  grease  at  various  points  on  chassis, 

such  as  alemite  cups  on  springs,  universal  Joints,  and 
steering  knuckles,  using  hand-operated  or  compressed  air- 
operated  grease  guns.  Inspects  transmission,  differen- 
tial, and  rear  axle  housings  and  fills  them  with  grease. 
Drains  and  refills  crankcases.  Sprays  spring  leaves  with 
lubricant,  using  spray  guns.  May  add  water  to  radiator 
check  and  add  distilled  water  to  battery,  clean  and  polish 
windshield  and  door  glass,  repair  flat  tires,  mount  tires 
on  wheel  rims,  inflate  tires  and  perform  other  related 
duties  as  assigned.  (AUTOMOBILE-SERVICE-STATION 
ATTENDANT.) 

DEVELOING-MACHINE  OPERATOR:  (motion  pic.)  7-86.020.  Feeds 

exposed  rolls  of  motion-picture  film  to  a developing 
machine : Unwinds  several  feet  of  the  end  of  the  film 

and,  using  a hand  brush  and  purple  ink,  paints  the  Job 
ticket  number  on  the  film  for  Identification  purposes. 
Mounts  reel  of  film  on  machine  by  clamping  reel  on 
spindle  of  machine  and  sets  end  of  film  between  roller 
feed.  Feeds  fresh  roll  of  film  into  machine  by  splic- 
ing it  to  the  previous  film,  thus  making  possible  a 
continuous  operation  of  the  developing  machine. 

LOADER  OPERATOR:  (any  Ind.)  7-88.010.  bucket-loader  operator; 

car  unloader  operator;  elevating-machine  operator, 
portable;  loader  operator,  portable;  loading-machine 
operator.  Operates  a portable,  gasoline-driven  bucket 
conveyor  to  load  loose  material,  such  as  rocks,  sand, 
or  coal  from  stock  piles  into  railroad  cars  or  trucks: 
Manipulates  levers  to  advance  machine  into  pile,  to 
start  and  stop  endless  chain  of  buckets  that  scoop  up 
the  matvjrial  and  elevate  it  to  discharge  spout,  and  to 
raise  or  lower  discharge  end  of  loading  chute.  Manipu- 
lates levers  and  pedals  to  move  machine  from  one  pile 
to  another.  Greases,  adjusts,  and  makes  minor  repairs 
to  machine.  When  unloading  materia j.  is  known  as 
UNLOADER  OPERATOR. 
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TIRE  BUILDER:  (auto,  ser . ) 7-89 . ^21.  retreader ; tire  re- 

builder, Rebuilds  rubber  treads  on  tires  that  are  to 
be  retreaded:  Applies  rubber-cement  compound  to  entire 

fabric  with  brush.  Builds  up  treads  with  single  layer 
or  several  layers  of  raw  rubber  tread  stock,  selecting 
proper  width  and  length  of  stock,  and  rolling  layers  with 
hand  roller  to  secure  good  adhesion.  May  cut  away  old 
tread  (TREAD  CUTTER,  HAND).  May  buff  tires  (TIRE 
BUFFER  II). 

SHEET  METAL  APPRENTICE;  (sheet  metal)  7-97.0^10.  A worker  who 
learns,  according  to  a written  or  oral  contractural 
agreement,  a recognized  skilled  trade  requiring  two  or 
more  years  of  on-the-job  work  experience  and  related 
instruction  prior  to  the  time  that  he  may  be  considered 
a qualified  skilled  worker.  APPRENTICES  are  seldom  over 
30  years  of  age.  The  terms  of  an  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment usually  include  specific  reference  to  the  duration 
of  the  apprenticeship  period,  a progressive  scale  of 
wages,  the  processes  to  be  taught,  and  the  amount  of 
related  schooling  in  vocational  subjects  which  worker 
should  receive  during  his  apprenticeship  period.  It  is 
essential  that  both  management  and  labor  accept  the  trade 
as  apprenticeable  and  requiring  all-around  skill.  This 
acceptance  Is  best  evidenced  by  registration  of  the  trade 
as  apprenticeable  by  the  Federal  or  a State  apprenticeship 
agency.  The  title,  APPRENTICE,  is  often  loosely  used  as 
a synonym  for  HELPER  or  LEARNER,  which  practice  is 
technically  incorrect,  and  leads  to  confusion  in  properly 
determining  what  is  meant. 

AUTOMOBILE-UPHOLSTERER  APPRENTICE:  (auto,  ser.)  7-99.82^1. 

passenger-car-upholsterer  apprentice;  upholsterer 
apprentice.  Performs  duties  as  described  under  APPRENTICE. 

METAL  SANDER:  (furn.)  8-36.01.  Cleans  and  polishes  surfaces 

of  metal  furniture  with  sandpaper  to  provide  a smooth 
surface  for  the  priming  coat  of  paint.  May  apply  plaster 
to  nicks  and  blemishes  in  surface  of  metal  (PLASTERER). 

MACHINIST  HELPER;  (mach.  shop)  8-78.10.  handyman;  machine 
helper;  mechanic  helper.  A LABORER.  Performs  duties 
as  described  under  HELPER. 

WASH-RACK  MAN;  (auto,  mfg.)  9-02.01.  car  washer.  A LABORER. 

Washes  finished  cars  with  a hose  and  dries  them  with  cloths 
and  chamois  skins. 

PAINTER,  SPRAY:  (any  ind.)  II.  9-16.20.  Performs  duties  as 

described  under  PAINTER,  SPRAY  I,  but  not  requiring  a 
comparable  degree  of  skill.  Sprays  articles  (usually 
on, an  assembly  line)  whiqh  do  not  require  finished 
surfaces.  Work  is  repet j^tive  and  generally  confined  to 
a single  type  of  article.  May  be  classified  according 
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to  article  sprayed  or  material  used,  as  COIL  SPRAYER; 
LACQUER  SPRAYER;  MICA-PARTS  SPRAYER;  MORTEX  SPRAYER; 
PAINTER,  BARREL  (petrol,  refin.);  PAINTER,  CHASSIS; 
PAINTER,  DRUM;  PAINTER,  ELECTRIC  MOTOR;  TILE  SPRAYER. 

PACKER:  (any  ind.)  9-68.30.  Packs  finished  or  wrapped 

products  in  cardboard  or  wooden  boxes,  cartons,  kegs, 
or  other  containers  preparatory  to  shipment  or  storage. 
Folds,  stacks,  or  arranges  articles  in  container, 
using  excelsior,  waste  paper,  or  other  material  to 
prevent  breakage  or  damage.  May  close  and  seal  containers 
with  glue  or  gummed  tape.  May  weigh  articles  and  in- 
spect them  for  size,  color,  defects,  or  other  charac- 
teristics, and  keep  a record  of  articles  packed.  May 
be  designated  according  to  container  packed,  as  BOX 
PACKER;  CADDY  PACKER;  CAN  PACKER;  CARTON  PACKER;  CASE 
PACKER;  CRATE  PACKER. 

GAS  APPLIANCE  SERVICEMAN:  (any  ind.)  9-83.01.  A classi- 

fication title  for  jobs  concerned  with  the  maintenance, 
repair,  and  installation  of  household  and  industry 
service  machines  and  appliances,  such  as  stoves,  ranges, 
refrigerators,  water  heaters,  warm-air  furnaces, 
domestic  steam  and  hot  water  heating  apparatus,  or 
oil-burner  units.  Occupations  concerned  with  the  repair 
and  installation  of  large,  industrial -type  furnaces  and 
boilers  should  be  classified  under  LABOPiER,  INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT  REPAIRING.  Classified  under  the  title  are  the 
following  jobs:  FURNACE-REPAIRMAN  HELPER;  GAS-APPLIANCE- 

SERVICEMAN  HELPER;  GAS-RANGE-REPAIRMAN  HELPER;  OIL- 
BURNER-INSTALLATION  -AND-SERVICEMAN  HELPER ; 
REFRIGERATION-MECHANIC  HELPER;  SNOW  MAN. 

CLEANER:  (any  ind.)  III.  9-85*02.  Cleans  interiors  and 

exteriors  of  transportation  vehicles,  such  as  airplanes, 
automobiles,  busses,  railroad  passenger  cars,  and 
streetcars:  Cleans  interior  vrith  broom,  cloth,  mop, 

vacuum  cleaner,  and  whisk  broom.  Cleans  windows  with 
water,  cleansing  compound,  and  cloth  or  chamois.  Removes 
dust,  grease,  and  oil  from  exterior  surfaces  by  spraying 
or  washing  them  with  soap  and  water  or  acid  solutions, 
rubbing  surfaces  with  brush  or  sponge.  Washes  off  solu- 
tions with  clean  water  and  sponge.  May  be  designated 
according  to  type  of  vehicle  cleaned,  as  AIRPLANE  CLEANER 
AUTOMOBILE  POLISHER;  AUTOMOBILE  WASHER;  BUS  CLEANER; 

CAR  CLEANER;  COACH  CLEANER;  WAGON  W.^ISHER.  May  polish 
exterior  by  rubbing  it  with  liquid  polish  or  wax,  and 
cloth. 

STOCK  BOY:  (any  ind.)  9-88.40.  errand  boy;  parts  chaser; 

stock  handler;  stock  helper;  supply  boy;  supply  clerk; 
supply-room  runner.  A LABOPiER,  STORES.  Replenishes 
depleted  stock  or  materials  in  the  operating  departments 
of  a manufacturing  plant;  department  store,  or  other 
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establishment,  either  carrying  the  stock  or  materials  or 
pushing  them  on  a handtruck  or  rack  from  the  supply  room 
(TRUCKER,  HAND).  Usually  obtains  supplies  only^on 
requisition.  May  keep  records  of  supplies  obtained.  May 
sort  supplies  in  stockroom  and  pile  them  on  shelves  or 
in  bins  (STOCK  CLERKS  Feminine  titles:  ERRAND  GIRL; 

STOCK  GIRL;  SUPPLY  GIRL. 


APPENDIX  C 


INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


\ 


Naine  of  Firm 

Kind  of  Business  (or  Major  Product)_ 
Name  of  Person  Completing  this  Porm_ 


Title 


Date 


Humber  of  workers  in  the 
Following  Age  Groups 


Humber  of  Workers  Hired 
During  the  Past  Year 


To  Maintain 
Normal  One  to 

Operations  Expansion 


(30) 


f 


^^TKT-  T IF  . 


CONFIDENTIAL  REPORT  ON  MANPOWER 


The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  determine  the 
manpower  and  training  needs  for  technical, 
skilled,  office,  medical  and  health  occupations 
in  Louisiana  at  the  present  time  and  to  estimate 
these  needs  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  validity 
of  this  survey  will  depend  upon  the  response  from 
Louisiana  industry  in  furnishing  the  data  re- 
quested in  this  questionnaire.  If  exact  data  are 
not  available,  reliable  estimates  are  requested 
from  respondents.  Only  summary  data  will  be 
published  and  respondents  will  not  be  identified. 


Number  of  of  Trainees  Approximate  Experience  Requirements  for  this  Job 

Vae^tiM  fi«oelvlng  Formal  Entry  (fage  

Po^Thls  Eiaal  Training  to  For  This 
ifor  This  Position  Job 


E<lucatian  Haquirements  for  this  Job 


Estab- 

lishes 


Trade 

Exper- 

ience 


(12)  (13)  (14)  (15) 


Completion  Hone  Some  High  _ ^ None 

of  Formal  Estab-  High  School  Estab- 

Tralning  llshed  School  Graduate  College  Graduate  Ushed 


(17)  (18)  (19)  (20)  (21) 
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Total  Niunber  of  Persons  on  your  Payroll  January  1,  i960 
Total  Number  of  Persons  on  your  Payroll  January  1,  I965 
Total  Number  of  Persons  on  your  Payroll  NOW 


Education  Bequlrements  for  this  Job 

Training  Requirements  for  this  Job 

Preference  to  Hire  Equally 
Qualified  Ften  or  Women 

Estimated  Required 
Employment  In  Job 

Hone 

Estab- 

lished 

Some 

High 

School 

High 

School 

Graduate 

Some 

College 
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LOUISIANA  STUDY  OF  MANPOWER  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS  IN 

MANUFACTURING  OCCUPATIONS 

Introduction.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  deter- 
mine the  manpower  and  training  needs  for  technical,  skilled, 
office,  medical  and  health  occupations  in  Louisiana,  State- 
operated  trade  and  vocational-technical  schools  offer  training 
which  prepares  students  for  employment.  The  schools*  training 
programs  must  be  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated 
opportunities  for  gainful  employment.  Employment  opportunities 
and  training  requirements  in  the  Manufacturing  Industry  have 
been  indicated  in  this  report. 

Procedures , In  order  to  determine  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  training  needs  in  Louisiana,  a survey  of  selected 
occupations  was  conducted  on  a state-wide  basis,  covering  both 
manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  Industries,  Data  were 
collected  throughout  the  state  by  interviews  conducted  by 
trained  personnel  of  the  Division  of  Employment  Security, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Labor,  The  data  were  collated  and 
expanded  by  the  Research  and  Statistics  Unit,  Division  of 
Employment  Security,  Louisiana  Department  of  Labor,  The  report 
of  findings  was  prepared  and  Issued  by  the  Vocational  Curriculum 
Development  and  Research  Center,  Natchitoches  Trade  School, 

t 

The  data  reported  in  this  study  were  obtained  from 
personal  interviews  of  l60  firms  employing  50,167  workers. 
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This  stratified  random  sample  represents  39.2  per  cent  of  the 
Manufacturing  industry  in  Louisiana.  This  sample  was  selected 
to  include:  small,  medium-sized  and  large  units,  from  the 

standpoint  of  employment;  and  a cross  section  of  the  activities 
of  the  industry. 


Definition  of  terms . The  definitions  of  the  following 
terms  will  be  applicable  for  this  study. 

Manufacturing,  The  manufacturing  division  includes 
those  establishments  engaged  in  the  mechanical  or  chemical 
transformation  of  inorganic  or  organic  substances  into  new 
products,  and  usually  described  as  plants,  factories,  or 
mills,  which  characteristically  use  power-driven  machines 
and  materials-handling  equipment.  Establishments  engaged 
in  assembling  component  parts  of  manufactured  products  are 
also  considered  manufacturing  if  the  new  product  is 
neither  a structure  nor  other  fixed  improvement. 

The  materials  processed  by  manufacturing  establishments 
include  products  of  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing, 
mining,  and  quarrying.  The  final  product  of  a manufactur- 
ing establishment  may  be  ^’finished”  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  ready  for  utilization  or  consumption,  or  it  may  be 
"semifinished”  to  become  a raw  material  for  an  extablish- 
ment  engaged  in  further  manufacturing.  For  example,  the 
product  of  the  copper  smelter  is  the  raw  material  used 
in  electrolytic  refineries;  refined  copper  is  the  raw 
material  used  by  copper  wire  mills;  and  copper  wire  is  the 
raw  material  used  by  certain  electrical  equipment 
manufacturers . 

The  materials  used  by  manufacturing  establishments  may 
be  purchased  directly  from  producers,  obtained  through 
customary  trade  channels,  or  secured  without  recourse  to 
the  market  by  transferring  the  product  from  one  establish- 
ment to  another  which  is  under  the  same  ownership.  Manu- 
facturing production  is  usually  carried  on  for  the  wholesale 
market,  for  interplant  transfer,  or  to  order  for  industrial 
users,  rather  than  for  direct  sale  to  the  domestic  consumer. 
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Printing,  publishing,  and  industries  servicing  the 
printing  trades  are  classified  as  manufacturing  industries.^ 

The  major  groups  comprising  the  division  of  Manufacturing 
have  been  illustrated  and  defined  in  Appendix  A. 

The  various  job  titles  or  occupations  have  been  defined 
and  listed  in  Appendix  B. 

Findings . In  1965*  128,070  persons  were  employed  in 
Louisiana  in  the  Manufacturing  industry.  There  were  103*537 
men,  8l  per  cent,  and  24,533  women,  19  per  cent,  employed  in 
197  different  jobs  or  occupations.  Table  I lists  the  job 
titles  or  occupations,  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
code  numbers,  and  the  distribution  of  workers  according  to  sex. 
Study  of  Table  I will  reveal  there  were  twenty-three  profes- 
sional and  managerial  occupations,  twenty-five  clerical  and 
sales  occupations,  seven  service  occupations,  seventy -two 
skilled  occupations,  fifty-seven  semiskilled  occupations, 
thirty-two  unskilled  occupations,  and  one  horticultural  occu- 
pation listed  in  the  manufacturing  industry  in  Louisiana  in 
1965. 

The  skilled  occupations  when  combined  with  the  semi- 
skilled occupations  contained  approximately  72  per  cent  of  the 
workers  in  the  industry.  More  than  12  per  cent  of  the  workers 

^Technical  Committee  On  Industrial  Classification,  Office 
of  Statistical  Standards,  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
Manual  (Washington,  D.  C. : U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1957),  p.  43. 
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in  the  industry  were  classified  in  unskilled  occupations. 
Slightly  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  classified 
in  clerical  and  sales  occupations. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  workers  in  the  Manufacturing 
industry  were  in  the  prime  age  group,  21-H5  years.  Less  than 

1 per  cent  of  the  workers  were  over  65  years  of  age.  Study 
of  Table  II  will  reveal  that  of  the  252  workers  over  65  years 
of  age,  166  were  in  skilled  occupations.  Almost  one-third  of 
the  workers  were  in  the  H6-63  age  group. 

Table  III  reflects  that  15  per  cent  of  the  total  work 
force  were  hired  during  the  past  year  to  maintain  normal 
operations  and  2 per  cent  were  hired  due  to  the  needs  of  expan- 
sion. Two  per  cent  of  the  Job  classifications  contained  cur- 
rent Job  vacancies  while  5 per.  cent  of  the  total  work  force 
were  receiving  formal  in-plant  training.  Study  of  Table  III 
will  reveal  the  distribution  of  hires,  vacancies,  and  in-plant 
trainees  listed  according  to  the  percentage  of  total  workers 
in  each  Job  title  or  occupation  classification. 

The  approximate  range  of  hourly  entry  wages  for  the 
Jobs  or  occupations  in  the  Manufacturing  industry  have  been 
arranged  in  Table  IV.  Some  of  these  figures  indicate  the 
exact  entry  wage  and  some  indicate  the  range.  They  cannot  be 
further  treated  to  indicate  a measure  of  central  tendency, 
i.  e.,  a mean  or  median  wage.  There  were  no  Jobs  listed  with 
a beginning  wage  of  less  than  one  dollar  per  hour. 
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Table  V reflects  the  percentage  distribution  of  experienc 
requirements  for  the  job  classifications  or  occupations  in  the 
Manufacturing  industry  in  Louisiana.  No  experience  requirements 
had  been  established  for  19  per  cent  of  the  occupations.  Job 
experience  indicates  work  experience  within  the  same  exact  job 
title  in  an  identical  industry.  Trade  experience  would  indi- 
cate work  experience  in  the  same  general  area  or  trade  but  not 
necessarily  within  the  same  industry.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of 
the  jobs  surveyed  required  completion  of  a formal  training 
program  for  employment. 

Educational  requirements  for  the  occupations  in  the 
Manufacturing  industry  are  listed  in  Table  VI.  Study  of  this 
table  will  reveal  that  31  per  cent  of  the  job  classifications 
had  no  educational  requirements  for  employment.  Fourteen  per 
cent  of  the  occupations  required  some  high  school  education 
and  52  per  cent  of  the  jobs  required  high  school  graduation. 

Two  per  cent  of  the  jobs  required  some  college  and  only  one 
per  cent  required  college  graduation. 

Table  VII  lists  the  training  requirements  by  percentage 
distribution.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  occupations  have 
had  no  training  requirements  established.  Twenty-three  per 
cent  of  the  job  classifications  required  apprenticeship  train- 
ing. Only  1 per  cent  required  technical  school  training  while 
business  or  trade  school  training  was  required  in  14  per  cent 
of  the  jobs.  Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  jobs  required 
formal  in-plant  training. 
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The  greater  preference  to  hire  equally  qualified  men 
in  the  Manufacturing  Industry  is  reflected  in  Table  VIII. 
Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  occupations  reported  preference  for 
equally  qualified  men  while  l^J  per  cent  of  the  employers  pre- 
ferred equally  qualified  women  for  these  occupations.  Seventeen 
per  cent  of  the  occupations  reported  could  be  filled  by  either 
sex  with  no  difference  in  preference  by  the  employer.  Pref- 
erences to  employ  equally  qualified  men  or  women  might  be  com- 
pared with  actual  employment  where  currently  8l  per  cent  male 
and  19  per  cent  female  comprise  the  work  force. 

The  Manufacturing  Industry  has  indicated  growth  in  the 
past  five  years  and  has  been  predicted  a greater  growth  by 
1970.  There  were  an  estimated  117j4l9  employees  working  in 
i960.  This  work  force  had  increased  to  an  estimated  128,070 
employees  by  1965j  an  increase  of  10,651  for  the  past  five 
years.  Table  IX  reveals  the  estimated  required  employment 
for  1967  and  1970.  An  additional  9j988  workers  will  be  re- 
quired for  1967  bringing  the  estimated  total  employment  to 
138,058  from  the  present  128,070.  For  the  five-year  period 
of  1965  to  1970,  an  additional  24,963  employees  will  be  re- 
quired and  will  bring  the  total  work  force  to  an  estimated 
total  of  153j043  employees.  The  Increase  for  the  period 
1965  to  1970  has  been  estimated  to  be  more  than  double  the 
Increase  for  the  I96O-I965  period. 

Summary  and  conclusion.  In  order  to  determine  the 
employment  opportunities  and  training  needs  in  Louisiana, 
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a survey  of  selected  occupations  was  conducted  on  a state- 
wide basisj  covering  both  manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing 
industries.  Data  were  collected  throughout  the  state  from 
personal  interviews  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Employment  Security  Division  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Labor.  While  it  was  not  feasible  to  survey  all  manufacturing 
and  non-manufacturing  industries  in  the  state  due  to  the  large 
number  of  small  units  with  few  employees,  an  adequate  sample 
was  selected  to  provide  valid  data.  Data  collected  were  col- 
lated and  statistically  expanded  by  the  Research  and  Statistics 
Unit  of  the  Employment  Security  Division,  Louisiana  Department 
of  Labor.  The  report  for  the  Manufacturing  industry  has  been 
contained  in  this  study. 

The  work  force  of  the  Manufacturing  industry  in  Louisiana 
consisted  of  an  estimated  128,070  employees,  8l  per  cent  men 
and  19  per  cent  women.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  workers  were 
in  the  prime  age  group  of  21-45  years.  Less  than  1 per  cent 
of  the  workers  were  over  65  years  of  age  and  only  6 per  cent 
were  under  the  age  of  21.  There  was  considerable  hiring  to 
maintain  normal  operations  during  the  past  year,  some  15  per 
'cent  of  the  total  work  force.  The  total  work  force  increased 
2 per  cent  due  to  expansion  and  had  2 per  cent  current  job 
vacancies.  Five  per  cent  were  receiving  formal  in-plant 
training . 

By  percentage,  there  were  no  experience  requirements 
for  19  per  cent  of  the  occupations,  job  experience  required 
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for  42  per  cent,  trade  experience  for  18  per  cent,  and  formal 
training  required  for  21  per  cent  of  the  jobs.  Education 
requirements  had  not  been  established  for  31  per  cent  of  the 
Jobs.  Some  high  school  was  required  for  14  per  cent,  high 
school  graduation  for  52  per  cent,  some  college  for  2 per  cent 
and  college  graduation  for  1 per  cent  of  the  occupations  in 
the  industry.  There  were  no  training  requirements  established 
for  29  per  cent  of  the  occupations.  Formal  in-plant  training 
was  required  for  33  per  cent  of  the  Jobs,  business  or  trade 
school  training  for  14  per  cent,  apprenticeship  training  for 
23  per  cent,  and  technical  school  training  for  1 per  cent. 
There  was  a definite  preference  to  hire  equally  qualified  men, 
and  the  actual  employment  percentages  indicated  that  this  was 
carried  out  in  actual  practice.  The  entry  hourly  wage  range 
was  from  a $1,00  per  hour  low  to  $4.75  per  hour  high.  Almost 
25  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  industry  were  contained  in 
only  four  skilled  occupations— welder , machinist,  chemical 
operator,  and  mechanics  and  repairmen. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  Manufacturing  industry  will 
experience  steady  growth  in  the  years  ahead.  Employment  in 
1967  will  be  108  per  cent  of  1965  and  employment  in  1970  will 
be  119  per  cent  of  1965.  It  is  estimated  that  24,963  addi- 
tional employees  will  be  needed  by  1970,  The  state-operated 
trade  and  vocational-technical  schools  offer  training  which 
prepares  students  for  employment.  These  schools  can  provide 
training  for  those  occupations  which  do  not  require  some 
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college  or  college  graduation.  As  Indicated  In  this  report 
these  occupations  comprise  97  per  cent  of  the  workers  In  the 
Industry  which  would  be  24,214  of  the  additional  employees 
needed  by  1970.  The  trade  and  vocational -technical  schools 
do  not  offer  specific  training  for  such  jobs  as  lens  grinder, 
sand  blaster,  porter,  janitor,  groundkeeper , etc.  They  do  offer 
Instruction  that  can  be  advantageously  used  by  persons  seeking 
employment  In  those  occupations  listed  In  Table  X, 

Additional  study  of  these  occupations  Is  recommended 
In  order  to  determine  If  any  changes  are  required  In  existing 
training  programs , Those  Manufacturing  occupations  not  listed 
In  Table  X that  require  no  college  education  should  also  be 
studied  to  determine  If  specific  training  courses  should  be 
established  or  existing  programs  adapted  to  Include  such  training. 
State-operated  trade  and  vocational-technical  schools 
should  plan  their  Instructional  program  to  train  the  12,208 
additional  workers  that  will  be  required  by  1970, 
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TABLE  I 


MANUFACTURING  OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  BY  TITLE  AND  BY  SEX 

S.I.C,  CODES  19-39 


D.O.T. 

Workers 

In  This  Job 

Job  Title 

Code 

Male 

Per  Cent 

Female 

Per  Cent 

Auditor 

0-01 

224 

98^ 

5 

2% 

Reporters 

o-o6 

555 

93g 

42 

Chemist  - Organic 

0-07 

2 

100^ 

— 

— 

Engineer,  Ind, 

0-l8 

58 

100^ 

— 

— 

Engineer  Mech* 

0-19 

5 

100^ 

— 



Trained  Nurse 

0-33 

— 

21 

100^ 

Mgr.  Personnel 

0-39 

2 

100^ 

— 

— 

Com,  Artists 

0-44 

639 

81^ 

149 

19^ 

Draftsmen 

0-48 

999 

100^ 

--- 

— 

Lab.  Tech*  & Asst. 

0-50 

1409 

96g 

63 

h% 

Photographers 

0-56 

21 

100^ 

vtb 

— 

Radio  Operator 

0-61 

23 

100^ 

— 

— 

Elec.  Technician 

0-66 

553 

100^ 

— 

— 

Cost  Estimators 

0-68 

100 

100^ 

— 

--  - 

Programmer 

0-69 

7 

100^ 

— 

— 

Inspectors 

0-79 

30 

100^ 

— 

Adv . Mgrs • 

0-81 

21 

100^ 

— 

Tugboat  Oper. 

0-88 

49 

100^ 

— 

— 

Purchasing  Agents 

0-91 

19 

100^ 

— 

» V 

Conductors,  Freight 

0-92 

2 

100^ 

— 

Mgr.  Production 

0-97 

184 

80^ 

47 

20% 

Roadmaster 

0-98 

5 

100^ 

— 

— 

Mgr.  Warehouse 

0-99 

7 

100^ 

— 

— 

Bookkeepers  & Cashiers 

1-01 

296 

32% 

642 

68^ 

Bookkeeping  Mach.  Opr. 

1-02 

5 

12% 

37 

88% 

Che ckers 

1-03 

16 

76% 

5 

24% 

Clerks,  Gen. 

1-04 

54 

10% 

474 

Gen.  Off,  Clerk 

1-05 

712 

37% 

1213 

63^ 

Printing  & Pub.  Clerk 

1-10 

42 

100% 

— 

Credit  Clerk 

1-12 

— 

— 

12 

100^ 

File  Clerk 

t * 

1-17 

121 

52% 

112 

48^ 

■u-J. 

TABLE  I (Continued) 


D.O.T. 

Workers  In  This  Job 

Job  Title 

Code 

Male 

Per  Cent  Female 

Per  Cent 

Gen . Ind . Clerk 

1-18 

189 

59^ 

131 

41^ 

Dispatcher,  Locom. 

1-19 

2 

100^ 

— 

— 

Messenger 

1-23 

100^ 

— 

— 

Orrice  Mach.  Oper, 

1-25 

168 

32« 

355 

ffl? 

Timekeeper 

1-26 

191 

59? 

133 

41? 

Secretaries 

1-33 

21 

3^ 

679 

97? 

Shipping  & Rec. 

CD  erk 

1-34 

492 

95? 

26 

5? 

Stat.  Clerk 

1-36 

5 

42? 

7 

58? 

Steno  & Typist 

1-37 

422 

4209 

91? 

Stock  Clerks 

1-38 

530 

28 

5? 

Tele.  Operator 

1-42 

12 

203 

94? 

Weighers 

1-45 

68 

100^ 

— 

— 

Sales  Clerk 

1-70 

9 

100^ 

— 

— 

Sales  Persons 

1-75 

114 

100^ 

— 

— 

Salesmen  Except 

ConsiAmer 

1-85 

117 

100^ 

— 

— 

Salesmen  Except 

ConsiAmer 

1-86 

124 

100^ 

— 

— 

Salesmen  Except 

Consumer 

1-87 

649 

100^ 

— 

— 

Cook 

2-26 

33 

100^ 

— 

Waiters 

2-27 

19 

100^ 

— 

— 

Kitchen  Workers 

2-29 

2 

100^ 

— 



Guards 

2-61 

460 

100^ 



Firemen 

2-63 

51 

100^ 

■V  4i» 

— 

Janitors 

2-84 

397 

100^ 

— 

Porters 

2-86 

166 

100^ 

--- 

Groundke  epe  r 

3-40 

5 

100^ 

— 

— 

Baker 

4-01 

2 

100^ 

— 

— 

Sugar  Boilers 

4-10 

329 

100^ 

— 

Alteration  Lady 

4-25 

— 

— 

257 

100^ 

Pattern  Makers 

4-27 

511 

100^ 

— 

Cabinet  Maker 

4-32 

168 

100^ 

— 

mm 

Millman 

4-33 

86 

100^ 

— 

— 

Mattress  Maker 

4-36 

79 

100% 

— 

— 

Pulp  Tester 

4-41 

189 

100% 

— 

— 

I'ABLE  I (Continued) 


Job  Title 

D.O.T. 

Code 

Male 

Workers 
Per  Cent 

In  This  Job 
Female 

Per  Cent 

Printer  Blotter 

i|-i|2 

121 

10058 

Printer 

2158 

100J8 

Pressman 

12i| 

10058 

— — 

— — 

Photo  Lithographer 

I|_il6 

301 

100S8 

— 

— 

Photoengraver 

36i| 

10058 

— 

— 

Pressman  ■&  Plate  Printer 

I|_il8 

1659 

10058 

— — 

Polymerization  Oper 

i|-51 

280 

100S8 

— 

— 

Chemical  Oper. 

i|-52 

7830 

10058 

— 

Oil  Refin.  Plant  Oper.^ 

l|_55 

2151 

10058 

— 

— 

Glass  Mfg.  Teaser 

i|-65 

75 

10058 

— — — 

— 

Caster 

i|-66 

85^ 

10058 

... 

... 

Jewel  Fitter 

21-71 

77 

10058 

— — — 

... 

Electroplater 

2|_72| 

9 

10058 

— 

— 

Machinist 

H-75 

8128 

10058 

— — 

... 

Toolmaker 

i|-76 

100 

10058 

Lathe  Oper. 

i|-78 

1362 

10058 

... 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

i|-80 

618 

10058 

— — 

Molder 

i|-8l 

1038 

100^ 

— —— 

... 

Chainsaw  Coremaker 

i|-82 

i|0 

10058 

— 

... 

Boilermaker 

i|-83 

553 

10058 

— 

Structural  Worker 

i|-8i| 

3192 

10058 

— 

... 

Welder 

i|-85 

10^196 

100$ 

— 

... 

Blacksmith 

i|-86 

98 

100$ 

— — — 

... 

Heat  Treater 

i|-87 

16 

100$ 

— — — 

... 

Metal  Treatment  Oper. 

i|-88 

231 

100$ 

— 

... 

Digester  Oper. 

i|-90 

2il5 

100$ 





Furnace  Tender 

i|-91 

16 

100$ 





Lead  Fi..*shers 

^-95 

li| 

100$ 

— ^ — 

— - — 

Elect . Repairman 

^-97 

309^ 

100$ 

— 

... 

Elec.  Inspector 

i|-98 

37 

100$ 

— 

... 

Assembler  & Riveter 

5-03 

257 

100$ 

... 

Calker 

5-05 

100 

100$ 

— 

... 

Optician 

5-08 

21 

60$ 

m 

i\0% 
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TABLE  I ( Cont inued ) 


Job  Title 

D.O.T. 

Code 

Male 

Workers 
Per  Cent 

In  This  Job 
Female 

Per  Cent 

Turbine  Attend. 

7-51 

14 

100% 

^ ^ ^ 

Filterman  & Tender 

7-54 

16 

100% 

«... 

Presser 

7-57 

61 

21% 

236 

79i! 

Ga3oline  Attend. 

7-60 

5 

100% 

— 

Stat.  Fireman 

7-70 

268 

100% 

— — — 

... 

Oiler 

7-71 

182 

100% 

— 

Stat.  Engineer 

7-72 

72 

100% 

— 

— 

Mobile  Oper. 

7-73 

37 

100% 

— ^ — 

... 

Carmen  Helper 

7-79 

14 

100% 



— 

Mech.  Asst. 

7-81 

70 

100% 

— 

— 

Mech.&  Repairmen,  N.E.C. 

7-83 

138 

100% 

— — — 

... 

Knife  Grinder 

7-84 

14 

100% 

... 

Steam  Rack  Op. 

7-85 

30 

100% 

— 

Truck  Oper. 

7-88 

982 

100% 

— 

— 

Ex t erminat  or  s 

7-89 

2 

100% 

— — — 

... 

Carpenter  Appren. 

7-93 

5 

100% 

— 

Machine  Appren, 

7-94 

245 

100% 

— 

— 

Elec.  Appren. 

7-95 

56 

100% 

— 

— 

Pipefitter  Appren. 

7-96 

37 

100% 

— 

— 

Sheet  Metal  Appren. 

7-97 

58 

100% 

— 

— 

Printer  Appren. 

7-98 

163 

100% 

— 

... 

Mi 1 Iwright  Appren . 

7-99 

184 

100% 

— 

... 

Laborer-Misc . Pood 

8-10 

1080 

100% 



... 

Laborer-Woodworking 

8-33 

810 

100% 

— 

— 

Plugger 

8-34 

14 

100% 

— 

— 

Mach.  Tender  & Deckman 

8-41 

2594 

100% 

— 

— 

Bag  Mach.  Op.  & Bundle 

8-42 

3196 

67% 

1577 

33% 

Pressman  Appren. 

8-49 

42 

100% 

— 

— 

Laborer-Plastics 

8-51 

152 

100% 

— 

— 

Laborer-Ind . Chem . 

8-52 

240 

100% 

— 



Laborer-Chem . N.E.C. 

8-53 

182 

100% 

— 

— 

Explosive  Oper.  II 

8-54 

392 

52% 

364 

48?5 

Oper.  Helper 

8-55 

49 

100% 

— 

— 

Laborer-Misc.  Petro. 

8-56 

30 

100% 

— 

— 

TABLE  I (Continued) 


Job  Title 

D.O.T. 

Code 

Male 

Workers 
Per  Cent 

In  This  Job 
Female 

Per  Cent 

Glass  Prod.  Insp. 

8-65 

75 

100% 

^ 

Bricklayer  Helper 

8-66 

5 

100% 

— — — 

» — 

Air  Tool  Oper. 

8-67 

714 

100% 

Mach.  Helper 

8-78 

691 

100% 

Sand  Blaster 

8-82 

16 

looiS 

— — 

Heat  Treater  Helper 

8-87 

16 

lOOSS 

— — — 

Stress  Helper 

8-92 

16 

100% 

Utility  Man  & Crane  Oper 

. 8-93 

322 

160^ 

Laborer-Light  Fixtures 

8-94 

425 

lOOSS 

Elect.  Helper 

9-00 

1127 

lOOJg 

— * — 

Burster  Oper. 

9-03 

2 

1005s 

Paint  & Steel  Worker 

9-16 

35 

1005s 

Carpenter  Helper*** 

9-32 

852 

1005s 

— — ^ 

— 

Deckhand 

9-48 

96 

1005s 

— 

Bundle s-Wrappers  & Packers9-68 

280 

98% 

5 

2% 

Boiler  Room  Helper 

9-70 

61 

1005s 

— ™ 

— ™ 

Oilers 

9-71 

96 

1005s 

Malnt.  Helpers 

9-83 

180 

1005s 

Stockers 

9-88 

712 

81% 

163 

19? 

Waste  Mat* Is  Oper. 

9-89 

5 

1005s 

— 

— 

Totals 

103537 

815s 

24533 

19? 

* Paper  & Pulp  Sewing  & Bag 
Paper  & Pulp  Cutter  & Bag 
***  Construction 


(V) 

(V) 


mtmmmrn 
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TABLE  II 


MANUFACTURING  OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTIONS  OP  EMPLOYMENT  BY  AGE  GROUPS 

S.I.C.  CODES  19«39 


- 

Distribution  of 

Workers  by  Age  Groups 

Under  21 

21  - 45 

46  - 65 

Over  65 

Job  Title 

Number  Per 

C ent  Numbe  r Per 

Cent  Number  Per  Cent 

Number  Per  Cent 

Auditor 
Reporters 
Chemist  - Organic 
Engineer,  Ind. 

Engineer  Mech. 

Trained  Nurse 
Mgr,  Personnel 
Com,  Artists 
Draftsman 
Lab,  Tech,  & Asst, 
Photograph  e rs 
Radio  Operator 
Elec*  Technician 
Co3t  Estimators 
Programmer 
Inspectors 
Adv,  Mgrs, 

Tugboat  Oper, 
Purchasing  Agents 
Conductors,  Freight 
Mgr.  Production 
Roadmaster 
Mgr,  Warehouse 
Bookkeepers  & Cashiers 
Bookkeeping  Mach,  Oper 
Checker 
Clerks,  Gen, 

Gen,  Off,  Clerk 
Printing  & Pub,  Clerk 
Credit  Clerk 
File  Clerk 


... 

138 

60? 

— 

532 

89!! 



... 

51 

88* 

... 

5 

100* 

— 

— 

12 

57* 



623 

79* 

47 

5% 

702 

70* 

51 

3% 

1125 

77* 

... 

21 

100* 

«... 

... 

16 

70* 

23 

45s 

420 

82* 

... 

... 

79 

79* 

... 

... 

7 

100* 

... 

... 

30 

100* 

30 

61* 

... 



12 

63* 

... 

91 

39* 

... 

... 

5 

100* 

... 

... 

5 

71* 

91 

loss 

721 

77* 

... 

42 

100* 

9 

43!! 

12 

57* 

... 

... 

486 

92* 

149 

7% 

1496 

78* 

... 

— . 

42 

100* 

... 

... 

7 

. 58* 

61 

265s 

172 

74* 

86 

38^ 

5 

255 

65 

11^ 

... 

2 

10055 

... 

7 

12SS 

... 

9 

43^ 

... 

... 

2 

10055 

... 

... 

165 

2155 

... 

... 

234 

23^ 

16 

2% 

296 

20SS 

. — 

— 

7 

3055 

... 

... 

70 

14SS 

... 

... 

21 

21SS 

... 

... 

21 

10055 

... 

... 

19 

395? 

... 

... 

7 

37SS 

— . 

— . 

2 

10055 

... 

... 

140 

615? 

— 

. — 

2 

2955 

... 

... 

126 

1355 

... 

::: 

42 

8SS 

... 

... 

280 

15SS 

— 

... 

5 

4255 

... 

... 

ro 

LO 


4 


iipi 


TABLE  II  (Continued) 


Job  Title 


Distribution  of  Workers  by  Age  Groups 
Under  21  21  - ^15  ^6  - 65 

Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


Gen.  Ind.  Clerk 

Dispatcher,  Locom. 

Messenger 

Office  Mach.  Oper. 

Timekeeper 

Secretaries 

Shipping  & Rec.  Clerk 

Stat.  Clerk 

Steno  & Typist 

Stock  Clerks 

Tele.  Operator 

Weighers 

Sales  Clerk 

Sales  Persons 

Salesmen  Except  Consumer 

Salesmen  Except  Consumer 

Salesmen  Except  Consumer 

Cook 

Walters 

Kitchen  Workers 

Guards 

Fireman 

Janitors 

Porters 

Groundkeeper 

Baker 

Sugar  Boilers 
Alteration  Lady 
Pattern  Makers 
Cabinet  Maker 
Ml liman 
Mattress  Maker 
Pulp  Tester 


t 


TABLE  II  (Continued) 


Distribution  of 

Workers  by 

Age  Groups 

Under  21 

21 

- ^5 

i\6  - 65 

Over  65 

Job  Title 

Number  Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number  Per  Cent 

Number  Per  Cent 

Printer  Blotter 

... 

46 

38? 

75 

62% 

... 

. — 

Printer 

... 

1598 

7H% 

560 

26% 

... 

... 

Pressman 

... 

124 

lOOSS 

— 

— 



‘ ... 

Photo  Lithographer 

... 

301 

100? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Photoengraver 

147 

405E 

203 

56? 

14 

4% 

— 

... 

Pressman  & Plate  Printer 

47 

3% 

863 

52? 

749 

45% 

... 

... 

Polymerization  Oper. 

—— 

___  - 

154 

55? 

126 

45% 

— 

— 

Chemical  Oper. 

— 

___ 

3516 

'15? 

4314 

55% 



— 

Oil  Refin.  Plant  Oper. 

— — 

1726 

80? 

425 

20% 

... 

... 

Glass  Mfg.  Teaser 

75 

100? 

— 

— 

— 

... 

Caser 

— — _ 

698 

82? 

156 

18% 

— 

— 

Jewel  Fitter 

16 

21^ 

45 

58? 

16 

21% 

— 

... 

Electroplater 

5 

56? 

4 

44% 

... 

... 

Machinist 

96 

1% 

5267 

65? 

2704 

33% 

61 

-1% 

Toolmaker 

42 

1|2? 

51 

51% 

7 

73s 

Lathe  Oper 

320 

2455 

697 

51% 

345 

25% 

— 

— 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

30 

5% 

359 

58? 

229 

37% 

... 

... 

Molder 

112 

11% 

742 

71* 

184 

18% 

... 

... 

Chainsaw  Cnremaker 

... 

___ 

40 

100? 

— 

... 

... 

... 

Boilermaker 

... 

371 

67? 

180 

32% 

2 

Structural  Worker 

327 

1055 

1654 

52? 

1211 

38% 

— 

— 

We Ider 

681 

6% 

6805 

65? 

2985 

28% 

28 

-1?S 

Blacksmith 

... 

... 

19 

19? 

79 

81% 

... 

... 

Heat  Treater 

... 

... 

... 

16 

100% 

... 

... 

Metal  Treatment  Oper. 

12 

5% 

196 

8535 

23 

10% 

... 

... 

Digester  Oper. 

— 

— 

184 

7535 

61 

25% 

... 

... 

Furnace  Tender 

... 

... 

16 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

Lead  Finishers 

... 

... 

7 

50% 

7 

50% 

... 

... 

Elect.  Repairman 

16 

1769 

57% 

1309 

42% 

... 

... 

Elec.  Inspector 

... 

... 

37- 

100% 

— - 

— — 

... 

... 

Assembler  & Riveter 

... 

... 

231 

90% 

26 

10% 

... 

... 

Calker 

... 

... 

100 

100% 

— — — 

... 

Optician 

— 

— 

28 

80% 

7 

20% 

... 

... 

I iJii 


TABLE  II  (Continued) 


Distribution  of  Workers 


Job  Title 

Under  21 

Number  Per  Cent 

21  . 

Number 

- *15 
Per  Cei 

Orthopedic  Tech* 

21 

33« 

35 

36% 

Plast , Molder 

... 

... 

2 

lOOiE 

Pattern  Maker 

... 

... 

74 

Ti% 

Rig,  Builder 

... 

... 

28 

37% 

Engineer  Oper, 

— 

— 

242 

69%  , 

Carpenter  Maint , 

— 

— 

1133 

60!! 

Cement  Finisher 

... 

... 

110 

80s 

Painter 

47 

536 

49s 

Pipefitter 

56 

2% 

1171 

40S 

Insulator 

— 

— 

77 

53S 

Yard  Brakeman 

... 

•— 

14 

67% 

Locomotive  Eng. 

... 

... 

2 

13* 

Yard  Fireman 

... 

... 

7 

58S 

Railroad  Switchman 

... 

... 

7 

50« 

Turbine  Oper, 

... 

47 

3'lS 

Tele,  Repairman 

... 

... 

54 

48S 

St at.  Engineer 

... 

... 

42 

72% 

Crane  Oper. 

7 

•1% 

550 

72% 

Railroad  Car  Insp , 

... 

— 

2 

lOOS 

Glazier 

... 

... 

16 

76% 

Millwright 

... 

... 

693 

<>7% 

Car  Repairman 

... 

... 

— 

... 

Mechanics 

23 

H 

287 

4SJ5 

Mechanics  & Repairman 

98 

2% 

2968 

61^ 

Tool  Grinder 

... 

... 

— 

... 

Reproduction  Oper, 

5 

16% 

26 

84? 

Assembly  Handler 

... 

... 

250 

33% 

Foreman 

... 

... 

376 

61? 

Mach , Foreman 

16 

Q% 

110 

53? 

Foreman 

— 

— . 

— — — 

... 

Foreman 

... 

... 

— 

... 

Misc  , Occup , Food 

... 

... 

16 

11? 

Sewing  Mach,  Oper, 

1208 

10% 

8852 

73% 

t f 

<■•>«■>  J.HI*.lL^L^rkx  ■J^..  J^^J■A^.-I  V J- -.  ^-^  J J.  ■■-  ►..  J-h -ri.  ^ ■-- -.../J  n - VH.J  J J.  J t-hlf- 


by  Age  Groups 

46  - 65  Over  65 

it  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


1 

11? 

... 

— 

26 

26? 

... 

... 

21 

43? 

... 

... 

110 

31? 

... 

... 

712 

38? 

28 

2? 

28 

20? 

... 

... 

523 

47? 

... 

... 

1671 

58? 

... 

... 

68 

47? 

— 

... 

7 

33? 

... 

... 

14 

87? 

... 

... 

5 

42? 

... 

— 

7 

50? 

... 

... 

93 

66? 

... 

... 

58 

52? 

... 

16 

28? 

... 

208 

27? 

... 

5 

kH% 

... 

... 

768 

32% 

5 

33 

100? 

... 

... 

285 

48? 

... 

1780 

36? 

7 

-1^ 

26 

74? 

9 

26% 

203 

45? 

... 

... 

236 

39? 

— 

— 

82 

39? 

... 

... 

40 

100? 

... 

— — . 

14 

100? 

... 

... 

131 

89? 

. — 

— 

1712 

15? 

> 

TABLE  II  ( Cont Inued ) 


Distribution  of 

Workers  by 

Age  Groups 

Under 

21 

21 

- 45 

46 

- 65 

Over 

65 

Job  Title 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Ntimber 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Gen.  Mach.  Oper. 

47 

6% 

450 

60? 

259 

34? 

Tape  Mach.  Oper. 

— — — 

— ™ 

16 

100? 

— 

— 

Carpenter 

— — 

30 

39? 

47 

61% 

— 



Inspector*  . 

121 

13% 

528 

57? 

280 

30% 

— 

Inspector** 

58 

5% 

710 

55? 

518 

40% 





Printing  Press  Oper. 

— 

— 

3 

60? 

2 

40% 



Engraver  & Printers 

— — — 

— — 

266 

64? 

147 

36% 

— 

Multiple  Oper . 

...» 

— 

61 

34? 

117 

66% 

— 

— 

Chem . Plant  Oper . 

72 

4% 

1113 

57? 

758 

39% 

— 

— 

Chem.  Mixer 

— — 

— * 

9 

43? 

12 

57% 





Inspector 

— — 

250 

87? 

37 

13% 

^ 

— 

Acid  Mixer 

19 

5% 

334 

84? 

42 

11% 



4^ 

Bottle  Mach.  Oper. 

37 

3% 

1094 

95? 

19 

2% 

— 

— 

Mold  Mixer 

— — 

— — — 

180 

86? 

30 

14% 

— 

Inspector 

— —— 

— 

187 

100? 

— — 

— 

— 

Polisher 

— — 

7 

100? 

— 

— 

Lathe  Oper. 

23 

H 

385 

74? 

114 

22% 



— 

Machine  Molder 

— 

— 

54 

100? 

— 

— 

VJelders  & Plamecutters 

163 

11^ 

966 

65? 

357 

24% 

— 

— 

Iron  Workers 

— 

299 

59? 

203 

40% 

7 

Ladle  Pourer 

... 

— — — 

166 

100? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

77 

23% 

201 

59? 

63 

18% 

— 

— 

Welder  Helper 

128 

44? 

166 

56? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Assembler 

.... 

91 

100? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Structural  Insp . 

21 

9% 

173 

77? 

30 

14% 

— 

— 

Lens  Grinder 

— 

49 

88? 

7 

12% 

— 

— 

Plastic  Mach.  Op. 

— 

466 

76? 

145 

24% 

— 

— 

Spray  Painter 

5 

1% 

294 

68? 

. 135 

31 

— 

— 

Packer  Loaders 

5 

H 

58 

92? 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

Heavy  Grader 

... 

40 

100? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Painter 

— — 

215 

75? 

70 

25% 

— 

— 

Pipefitter  Helper 

51 

26? 

149 

74? 

— 

— 

— 

Heavy  Tr.  Driver 

23 

3? 

516 

58? 

345 

39% 

TABLE  II  (Continued) 


Distribution  of  Workers  by  Age  Groups 
Under  21  21  - ^15  ^6  - 65  Over  65 


Job  Title 

Nimber 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Turbine  Attend, 

^ ^ „ 

... 

... 

14 

100^ 

... 

Pllterman  & Tender 

... 

9 

56* 

7 

445s 

... 

... 

Presser 

33 

11% 

19^ 

65* 

70 

2455 

... 

... 

Gasoline  Attend. 

... 

... 

5 

100* 

... 

... 

... 

Stat , Fireman 

... 

... 

133 

50* 

135 

5055 

... 

... 

Oiler 

2 

1% 

124 

68i( 

56 

31^ 

... 

... 

Stat , Engineer 

... 

... 

26 

36* 

47 

64^ 

... 

... 

Mobile  Oper. 

... 

30 

81* 

7 

1955 

... 

... 

Carmen  Helper 

... 

... 

9 

6H% 

5 

3655 

... 

... 

Mech.  Asst. 

21 

30if 

21 

30* 

28 

4055 

... 

... 

Mech.  & Repairmen,  N.E.C. 

— 

... 

54 

39* 

. 79 

5755 

5 

Knife  Grinder 

— 

... 

7 

50* 

7 

5056 

... 

... 

Steam  Rack  Op. 

7 

23% 

16 

S'!* 

7 

2355 

... 

... 

Truck  Oper. 

72 

7% 

718 

73* 

191 

2055 

... 

... 

Exterminators 

— 

... 

2 

100* 

— 

. — 

... 

... 

Carpenter  Appren. 

— — — 

... 

— - 

— 

5 

100^ 

— 

— 

Machine  Appren. 

30 

12% 

198 

8i;( 

12 

5% 

5 

255 

Elec.  Appren. 

— 

■ — 

42 

75* 

14 

2555 

... 

Pipefitter  Appren. 

- — 

— - 

23 

62% 

14 

3855 

— 

— 

Sheet  Metal  Appren . 

23 

40jS 

23 

40* 

12 

2055 

- — 

— 

Printer  Appren. 

75 

H6% 

88 

54* 

Millwright  Appren. 

— - 

123 

67* 

61 

33f^ 

— 

— 

Laborer-Mlsc . Food 

— — ^ 

— 

607 

56* 

457 

4255 

16 

^ /to 

Laborer-Woodworking 

lOJg 

341 

1*2% 

385 

48^ 

— 

— 

P lugger 

7 

50% 

7 

50* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mach.  Tender  & Deckman 

327 

13% 

1546 

59* 

721 

2855 

— 

— 

Bag  Mach.  Op.  & Bundles 

33^ 

7% 

2918 

61!E 

1521 

32% 

— 

— 

Pressman  Appren. 

21 

50% 

21 

50* 

— 

— 

— 

... 

Laborer-Plastics 

... 

... 

117 

77* 

35 

23% 

— 

— 

Laborer-Ind . Chem . 

... 

... 

165 

69* 

75 

31% 

— 

Laborer-Chem.  N.E.C. 

35 

19% 

124 

68* 

23 

1355 

— 

... 

Explosive  Oper.  II 

... 

«— 

714 

9H 

42 

655 

— 

— 

Oper,  Helper 

... 

— — 

42 

86* 

7 

1455 

— 

*****  to 

Laborer-Mlsc . Petro . 

1^1 

1*7% 

16 

53* 

— 

...  ^ 

* 


) 

1 


I 

i 

i 

J 

} 

4 
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TABLE  II  (Continued) 


Distribution  of  Workers  by  Age  Groups 
Under  21  21  - 45  46  - 65  Over  65 


Job  Title  Nimber 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Nimber 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Glass  Prod.  Insp . 



KM  K 

75 

100^ 



Bricklayer  Helper 

— 

— 

— M — 

MMM 

5 

100^ 

mmk 

MMM 

Air  Tool  Oper. 

MMM 

637 

89% 

77 

11% 

— — — 

— MM 

Mach.  Helper 

154 

22% 

407 

59% 

Il4 

16% 

16 

25? 

Sand  Blaster 

MMM 

MMM 

MMM 

16 

100% 

MMM 

MMM 

Heat  Treater  Helper 

— — — 

M — M 

16 

lOOJg 

— — — 

M — M 

M..M 

MMM 

Stress  Helper 

— — 

MMM 

16 

100^ 

MKM 

MMM 

MMM 

MU 

Utility  Man  & Crane  Oper. 

— 

MM. 

233 

72% 

89 

28% 

MMK 

MMM 

Lab  orer— Light  Fixt  ure  s 

54 

13% 

341 

80% 

30 

7% 

MMM 

MMM 

Elect . Helper 

65 

6% 

S53 

8it% 

109 

10^ 

MMM 

Burster  Oper. 

MMM 

2 

100% 

kMM 

MMM 

mMM 

Paint  & Steel  Worker 

9 

26% 

21 

60% 

5 

1455 

MMM 



Carpenter  Helper*** 

?15 

37% 

500 

59% 

37 

H% 

— 

MMM 

Deckhand 

37 

39% 

59 

61% 

— — — 

— 

MMM 

U~ 

Bundles-Wrappers  & Packers 

23 

8% 

182 

6it% 

80 

28fo 

MMM 

MMM 

Boiler  Room  Helper 

14 

23% 

21 

3't% 

26 

43^ 

MMM 

MMM 

Oilers 

— — 

— 

73 

76% 

23 

24^ 

— 

MMM 

Maint . Helpers 

35 

20^ 

96 

53% 

49 

27J^ 

— — — 

MM1.* ** 

Stockers 

96 

11% 

466 

53% 

313 

3655 

— 

— 

Waste  Mat* Is  Oper. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

1005? 

— 

— 

Totals 

7638 

6% 

82467 

6H% 

37675 

29% 

252 

-1% 

* Paper  & Pulp  Sewing  & Bag 

**  Paper  & Pulp  Cutter  & Bag 

Construction 


TABLE  III 


MANUFACTURING  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OP 
WORKER  HIRE$  - VACANCIES  - TRAINEES 
S.I.C,  CODES  19  - 39 


Job  Title 


Workers  Hired  During  Past  Year 
Maintain  Normal  Ops,  Due  To  Expansion 
Number  % Total  Number  % Total 


Current  Vacancies 
For  This  Job 
Number.  % Total 


Trainees  Receiving  Formal 
In-plant  Training 
Number  % Total 


Auditor  9 

Reporters  ; 

Chemist  - Organic  

Engineer , Ind • 19 

Engineer  Mech,  

Trained  Nurse  - — 

Mgr,  Personnel  

Com,  Artists  212 

Draftsman  121 

Lab, Tech. A Asst.  124 

Phot  ographers  

Radio  Operator  

Elec,  Technician  58 

Cost  Estimators  5 

Programmer  - — 

Inspectors  16 

Adv , Mgrs . - — 

Tugboat  Oper,  

Purchasing  Agents  

Conductors,  Prgt,  

Mgr . Productl-on  

Roadmaster  

Mgr . Warehouse  

Bkkprs  & Cashiers  110 
Bkkping  Mach.  Opr,  19 

Checker  

Clerks,  Gen.  37 

Gen,  Off,  Clerk-  103 

Print ’g  & Pub,Clk, 

Credit  Clerk  

Pile  Clerk  119 


4% 

28 

12% 

5 

2% 

5 

2% 

1 1 1 1 

1 1 CO  t 1 

1 1 CO  t 1 

— — 

— 

21  ■ 

4% 

— 

— — 

— 

19 

90* 

2B% 

45! 

12% 

42 

H 

38 

4% 

7 

-1% 

B% 

79 

5% 

2 

-1% 

82 

635 

10% 

*98 

i8;e 

51 

9% 

5% 

19 

19% 

7 

7% 

5 

7 

5% 

100% 

53% 

53% 

1 VO  1 1 1 

1 H 1 1 1 

1 lit 

53* 

— 

— 

f 

16 

12% 

( 

■ *7 

-1% 

5 

-1% 

7 

"47 

3% 

5% 

45% 

— 

— 

5 

12% 

7% 

^ ^ ^ 

~26 

■ 5% 

8% 

8% 

7 

-1% 

16 

-1% 

54 

3% 

51% 

2 

-1% 

... 

1 


TABLE  III  (Continued) 


Workers  Hired  Durxng  Past  Year  Current  Vacancies  Trainees  Receiving  Formal 

Job  Title  Maintain  Normal  Ops.  Due  To  Expansion  For  This  Job  In-plant  Training 

Number  % Total  Number  % Total  Number  % Total  Number  % Total 


Printer  Blotter 

— — 

... 

... 

... 

Printer 

30 

1% 

— 

... 

Pressman 

— 

— 

— 

... 

Photo  Llthogrphr 

— 

— 

— 

... 

Phot  oengr a ver 

— 

— 

... 

... 

Pressman*** 

189 

11% 

... 

... 

Polymerization  Op 

. 12 

H 

... 

... 

Chemical  Oper. 

107 

1% 

-1^ 

Oil  Ref .Plant  Op. 

— 

— 

... 

... 

Glass  Mfg.  Teaser 

— 

— 

... 

Caser 

77 

9% 

... 



Jewel  Fitter 

7 

9% 

... 

... 

Electroplater 

2 

22% 

... 

... 

Machinist 

1055 

13% 

828 

102 

Toolmaker 

... 

... 

... 

Lathe  Oper, 

30 

2% 

... 

... 

Sheet  Metal  Worker  86 

IH 

7 

Molder 

... 

... 

... 

Chainsaw  Coremkr  - 

... 

... 

... 

Boilermaker 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Structural  Wrkr 

3503 

110^ 

28 

-1% 

Welder 

1913 

l8!S 

3'I3 

355 

Blacksmith 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Heat  Treater 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Metal  Treatm’t  Op 

. 28 

12^ 

170 

73% 

Digester  Op. 

— 

... 

... 

... 

Furnace  Tender 

7 

>*3% 

... 

... 

Lead  Finishers 

... 

... 

... 

Elect . Repairman 

il7il 

16% 

1* 

Elec , Inspector 

7 

19% 

23 

622 

Assembler  & Rlvtr 

.184 

72% 

... 

Calker 

28 

28% 

... 

... 

Optician 

7 

20% 

... 

— 

— 

— 

~8^ 

1^17 

^0% 

— — — 

168 

10% 

— 

362 

HSe  r 

6% 

7 

12 

12 

1 1 

1 CVI  1 

1 1 

::: 

... 

"lii 

32 

28 

-12 

... 

... 

336 

32 

3^*5 

32 

... 

... 

5 

32 

t 1 1 VO  1 1 
1 1 1 LTV  I 1 
III  II 

1% 

159 

52 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* 

w 1 

J 


^ 


TABLE  III  (Continued) 
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TABLE  III  (Continued) 


Workers  Hired  During  Past  Year  Current  Vacancies  Trainees  Receiving  Formal 

Job  Title  Maintain  Normal  Ops.  Due  To  Expansion  For  This  Job  In-plant  Training 

Number  % Total  Number  % Total  Number  % Total  Number  % Total 


Turbine  Attend. 

— — 

— 

— 

Fllterman  & Ten. 

— 

— 

Presser 

110 

37% 

— — 

Gasoline  Attend. 

— — 

— — - 

Stat .Fireman 

.... 

Oiler 

. — . 

.... 

Stat .Engineer 

— 

« — * 

Mobile  Op. 

— 

— 

Carmen  Helper 

— 

— 

— * — 

Mech.  Asst. 

— — 

— — 

— 

Mech./// 

— — 

— 

Knife  Grinder 

— — 

— 

— 

Steam  Rack  Op. 

— 

Truck  Op. 

49 

555 

54 

Exterminators 

— 

— 



Carpenter  Appren. 

— 

— 

— 

Machine  Appren. 

47 

19? 

7 

Elec.  Appren. 

— 

— 

— 

Plfeftr  Appren. 

— 

— 

— 

Sheet  Mtl  Appren 

7 

12% 

— 

Printer  Appren 

21 

12% 

— 

Mlllwrght  Appren. 

— 

— 

- — 

Laborer-Mlsc .Food 

366 

33^ 

16 

Laborer-Woodwrk’g 

294 

36SS 

— 

P lugger 

— 

— 

— 

Mach .Tend . &Deck . 

117 

5^ 

— 

Bag  Mach. Op. ^ 

117 

2% 

— 

Pressman  Appren 

— 

— 

— 

Laborer-Plastics 

5 

3% 

— 

Laborer-Ind .Chem . 

9 

4^ 

— 

Laborer-Chem  N.K.^ 

C.40 

22% 

— « 

Explosive  Op. II 

— — 

— 

— 

Op  .Helper 

7 

14  fa 

16 

Laborer-Mlsc  .Petro*r — 

— 

— 

— 

14 

100% 

— 

16 

1 

1 m 
( 

— 

— 

... 

... 

30 

11% 

::: 

... 

70 

38% 

— - 

— 

14 

100% 

. .. 

... 

131 

94% 

— 

— 

... 

14 

100% 

1 1 

1 ir\  ' 

1 1 

— 

— 

196 

20% 

1 I M 

... 

... 

w* 

5 

100% 

3% 

19 

7% 

19 

7% 

... 

... 

... 

26 

46% 

... 

... 

... 

37 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

12 

20% 

... 

... 

... 

163 

100% 

1% 

— 

... 

105 

57% 

56 

cv  wm 

7% 

— 

— 

819 

32% 

— 

— 

— 

761 

16% 

33? 

*** 

— 

— 

— 

! 
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TABLE  III  (Continued) 


Job  Title 

Workers  Hired  During  Past 
Maintain  Normal  Ops.  Due  To 
Number  % Total  Number 

Year 

Expansion 
% Total 

Current  Vacancies 
For  This  Job 
Number  % Total 

Trainees  Receiving  Formal 
In-plant  Training 
Number  % Total 

Glass  Prod.Insp. 

M M M 

w w 

... 

■ III  ■■  M 

... 

. .. 

^ ^ ^ 

... 

Bricklayer  Helpr 

— 

— 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 

looi? 

Air  Tool  Op . 

4? 

7% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

77 

11% 

Mach.  Helper 

219 

32% 

30 

i\% 

33 

5? 

... 

— 

Sand  Blaster 

— — 

... 

... 

7 

7 

44{g 

Heat  Treater  Helpr 

— — — 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Stress  Helper 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Utility  Manafaf 

16 

5% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Laborer-Lt  Fixturo324 

76% 

... 

... 

107 

25? 

... 

... 

Elect .Helper 

252 

22% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

26 

2% 

Burster  Op . 

2 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Paint  & Steel  Wrkr 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Carp  Helpr,  Constr  35 

... 

... 

... 

... 

12 

1% 

Deckhand 

— — — 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

— 

Bun  d le  s -Wrap  p e r/// 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

— — — 

— 

Boiler  Rm  Helper 

... 

... 

... 

... 

...  . 

... 

30 

49^ 

Oilers 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

19 

20^ 

Maint.  Helpers 

23 

13% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

21 

12% 

Stockers 

152 

17% 

... 

... 

26 

3% 

58 

7% 

Waste  Mat* ** *** Is  Op. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

5 

100% 

Totals 

19731 

15? 

2897 

2% 

2240 

2% 

6624 

5? 

* Locomotive 

**  Except  Consumer 

***  And  Plate  Printer 

/ Paper  & Pulp  Sewing  & Bag 
//  Paper  & Pulp  Cutter  & Bag 
///  And  Repairmen,  N.E.C. 

^ And  Bundles 

And  Crane  Operator 
And  Packers 

UO 

CT\ 


i 

3 

'a 


j 


S 

I 

I 


JaAluUfil 
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TABLE  IV 


MANUFACTURING  OCCUPATIONAL 


DISTRIBUTION  OP 
S.I.C.  CODES 

ENTRY  WAGES 
19-39 

Approximate  Entry  Wage 

Job  Title 

For  This  Job 
-Range- 

Auditor 

2.25 

3.75 

Reporters 

1.25 

* 

2.10 

Chemist  - Organic 

Not 

Available 

Engineer,  Ind. 
Engineer  Mech. 
Trained  Nurse 
Mgr.  Personnel 

2.99 

2.60 

2.25 

2.60 

3.44 

Com.  Artists 

2.00 

- 

3.75 

Draft  sman 

1.40 

- 

4.75 

Lab.  Tech.  & Asst. 

1.35 

- 

4.15 

Photographers 
Radio  Operator 
Elec.  Technician 

Not 

Available 

1.25 

3.75 

Cost  Estimators 
Programmer 
Inspectors 
Adv.  Mgrs. 

1.50 

2.14 

2.10 

2.00 

3.75 

Tugboat  Oper. 

3.25 

- 

3.50 

Purchasing  Agents 
Conductors j Freight 

1.73 

2.38 

2.50 

Mgr.  Production 
Roadmaster 
Mgr.  Warehouse 

1.25 

2.82 

2.60 

3.27 

Bookkeepers  & Cashiers 

1.25 

- 

3.13 

Bookkeeping  Mach.  Opr. 

2.14 

- 

2.25 

Checker 

1.35 

- 

2.02 

Clerks,  Gen. 

1.41 

- 

2.14 

Gen.  Off.  Clerk 

1.16 

- 

3.00 

Printing  & Pub.  Clerk 
Credit  Clerk 

1.20 

1.60 

1.25 

Pile  Clerk 

Gen.  Ind.  Clerk 

Di  s pat  c he  r-Lo  c om . 

Messenger 

Off.  Mach.  Oper. 

Timekeeper 

Secretaries 

Shipping  & Rec.  Clerk 

Stat.  Clerk 

Steno  Typist 

Stock  Clerk 

Tele.  Operator 

Weighers 

Sales  Clerk 

Sales  Persons 


1.05 

1.15 


1.40 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.75 

1.15 

1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.50 


2.26 

2.14 


2.33 

3.44 


3.00 

3.45 

3.28 

3.45 

2.14 

3.00 

3.27 

2.67 

3.07 


1.25 


1.90 


I 


TABLE  IV  (Continued) 
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Approximate  Entry  Wage 

Job  Title  For  This  Job 

-Range - 


Salesmen  Except  Consumer 
Salesmen  Except  Consumer 
Salesmen  Except  Consumer 
Cook 
Walters 

Kitchen  Workers 

Guards 

Fireman 

Janitors 

Porters 

Groundkeeper 

Baker 

Sugar  Boilers 
Alteration  Lady 
Pattern  Makers 
Cabinet  Maker 
Ml  liman 

Mattress  Maker 
Pulp  Tester 
Printer  Blotter 
Printer 
Pressman 

Photo  Lithographer 
Photoengraver 
Pressman  & Plate  Printer 
Polymerization  Oper 
Chemical  Oper. 

Oil  Re fin.  Plant  Oper. 
Glass  Mfg.  Teaser  . 

Caser 

Jewel  Fitter 
Electroplater 
Machinist 
Toolmaker 
Lathe  Oper. 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Molder 

Chainsaw  Coremaker 
Boilermaker 
Structural  Worker 
Welder  - 
Blacksmith 
Heat  Treater 
Metal  Treatment  Oper. 
Digester  Oper. 

Furnace  Tender 
Lead  Finishers 


2.50 

2.50 

3.13 

1.68 

Comm . 

2.83 

1.25 

2.08 

2.27 

3.16 

1.89 

- 

2.97 

1.50 

- 

2.93 

1.25 

- 

2.15 

2.25 

1.50 

2.83 

3.00 

1.25 

1.25 

1.75 

1.50 

— 

2.40 

2.25 

— 

2.40 

2.15 

1.50 

4.47 

1.25 

2.12 

3.50 

2.50 

2.00 

2.99 

1.55 

- 

1.65 

1.25 

— 

3.60 

2.35 

- 

2.45 

1.99 

— 

3.40 

2.32 

— 

3.12 

1.50 

2.50 

2.04 

2.95 

2.79 

3.83 

1.80 

* 

3.71 

1.88 

— 

2.82 

1.50 

— 

3.54 

1.89 

- 

3.32 

1.90 

— 

2.41 

2.77 

— 

3.49 

2.37 

- 

3.47 

1.50 

*- 

3.75 

1.01 

- 

3.54 

1.31 

2.77 

3.75 

1.90 

2.76 

2.41 

2.99 

I 


1 

3 


I 1 


? 


' I 


] 
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TABLE  IV  (Continued) 


Approximate  Entry  Wage 

Job  Title 

For  This  Job 

-Range- 

Elect.  Repairman 

1.79 

- 

i\.00 

Elec.  Inspector 

3.75 

Assembler  & Riveter 

2.37 

- 

2.79 

Calker 

3.^9 

Optician 

■1.25 

Orthopedic  Tech. 

1.25 

Plast.  Holder 

1.50 

Pattern  Maker 

2.^11 

3.70 

Rig.  Builder 

2.^11 

Engineer  Oper. 

2.5^ 

- 

3.^5 

Carpenter  Maint . 

1.50 

- 

3.80 

Cement  Finisher 

3.31 

- 

3.55 

Painter 

2.00 

- 

3.67 

Pipefitter 

2.05 

2.25 

Insulator 

2.21 

- 

3.5^ 

Yard  Brakeman 

2.95 

Locomotive  Eng. 

2,il8 

- 

3.35 

Yard  Fireman 

2.78 

Railroad  Switchman 

2.28 

- 

3.35 

Turbine  Oper. 

2.15 

* 

3.55 

Tele . Repairman 

2.15 

- 

2.73 

Stat.  Engineer 

3.00 

— 

3.^5 

Crane  Oper. 

1.50 

- 

3.75 

Railroad  Car  Insp. 

2.20 

Glazier 

1.62 

- 

3.0^1 

Millwright 

2.00 

— 

3.5^ 

Car  Repairman 

3.05 

— 

3. 5^1 

Mechanics 

1.50 

— 

3.66 

Mechanics  & Repairman 

l.i\0 

- 

3.75 

Tool  Grinder 

2.99 

Reproduction  Oper. 

1.65 

- 

2.27 

Assembly  Handler 

1.80 

— 

3.5^ 

A PV  A 

Foreman 

1.25 

— 

3.72 

Macri.  Foreman 

1.75 

- 

2 .89 

Foreman 

1.95 

- 

2.20 

Foreman 

1.80 

- 

2.25 

Misc . Occup.  Food 

1.80 

- 

2.15 

Sewing  Mach.  Oper. 

1.10 

— 

1 . 50 

Gen.  Mach.  Oper. 

1.35 

Tape  Mach.  Oper 

1.75 

Carpenter 

2.90 

Inspector,  Paper  & Pulp 

Sewing  & 

Bag 

1.99 

— 

2 . 51 

Inspector,  Paper  & Pulp 

Cutter  & 

Bag 

2.06 

- 

3.35 

Printing  Press  Oper. 

t 

1.75 

Engraver  & Printers 

— 

2 .^9 

Multiple  Oper. 

l.i\l 

— 

3.15 

Chem.  Plant  Oper. 

1.55 

— 

3.66 

Chem.  Mixer 

1 . 85 

— 

2.75 

Inspector 

1.91 

j 

c 

■ 

iiO 

TABLE  IV 

(Continued) 

■4 

Approximate  Entry  Wage  '] 

Job  Title 

For  This  Job 

-Range- 

. - 

V 

* 

Acid  Mixer 

2.50 

3.83 

'a 

Bottle  Mach.  Oper. 

1.91 

— 

2.79  . 

Mold  Mixer 

2. on 

Inspector 

1.99 

— 

2.30  ! 

1 

Polisher 

1.00 

i 

Lathe  Oper. 

1.15 

- 

3.25 

Machine  Molder 

1.90 

** 

2.ni 

\ 

Welders  & Flamecutters 

1.25 

3.«5 

Iron  Worlcers 

1.65 

n.io 

' 

Ladle  Pourer 

1.7<l 

t 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

1.35 

— 

3.75 

j 

Welder  Helper 

1.25 

- 

2.65  ^ 

1 

1 

Assembler 

2.37 

— 

2.7^  ^ 

Structural  Insp. 

2.85 

— 

3.75  ] 

Lens  Grinder 

1.25 

— 

1.35  1 

Plastic  Mach.  Op. 

1.25 

1- 

Spray  Painter 

1.25 

- 

2.25 

Packer  Loaders 

1.25 

Heavy  Grader 

1.75 

- 

1.95 

r. 

Painter 

3.39 

■; 

Pipefitter  Helper 

1.25 

- 

2.55  : 

r 

Heavy  Tr.  Driver 

1.25 

- 

3. '•5  • 

1 

Turbine  Attend. 

3.19 

Filterman  & Tender 

1.80 

- 

2.36 

Presser 

1.10 

- 

1.25  i 

t 

Gasoline  Attend, 

1.99 

■ 

t 

Stat.  Fireman 

1.75 

* 

3. '12  ; 

Oiler 

1.25 

- 

3.'i6  : 

V 

Stat.  Engineer 

1.85 

- 

3.08 

Mobile  Oper. 

2.20 

Caimien  Helper 

2.36 

- 

2.57 

Mech.  Asst, 

1.25 

Mech.  & Repairmen,  N.E.C. 

2.16 

- 

3.35 

Knife  Grinder 

2.57 

Steam  Rack  Op. 

2.75 

Truck  Oper. 

1.85 

- 

3.75 

[ 

F 

Exterminators 

2.10 

t 

Carpenter  Appren. 

2.16 

r 

Machine  Appren. 

1.25 

- 

2.66 

Elec.  Appren. 

2.16 

Pipefitter  Appren, 

2.16 

- 

2.65 

Sheet  Metal  Appren. 

2.16 

- 

2 ,66 

Printer  Appren. 

1.25 

Millwright  Appren. 

1.50 

- 

2.66 

Laborer-Misc . Food 

1.00 

- 

2.no 

Laborer-Woodworking 

1.25 

Plugger 

1.99 

Mach.  Tender  & Deckman 

1.99 

- 

3.10 

[ 

t 

Bag  Mach.  Op.  & Bundler 

1.99 

2.23 
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TABLE  IV  (Continued) 


Approximate  Entry  Wage 

Job  Title  For  This  Job 

-Range - 


Pressman  Appren. 

1.25 

Laborer-Plastics 

2.35 

Laborer-Ind.  Chem. 

2.00 

- 

3.08 

Laborer-Chem.  N.E.C. 

1.25 

- 

2.55 

Explosive  Oper.  II 

1.91 

- 

1.92 

Oper.  Helper 

2.68 

Laborer-Misc . Petro. 

1.25 

Glass  Prod.  Insp. 

2.26 

Bricklayer  Helper 

2.22 

Air  Tool  Oper. 

1.93 

Mach.  Helper 

1.25 

- 

2.69 

Sand  Blaster 

1.50 

Heat  Treater  Helper 

1.90 

Stress  Helper 

3.00 

Utility  Man  & Crane  Oper. 

2.76 

- 

4.00 

Laborer-Light  Fixtures 

1.64 

Elect.  Helper 

1.25 

- 

2.25 

Burster  Oper. 

2.17 

Paint  & Steel  Worker 

1.25 

- 

1.35 

Carpenter  Helper-Construction 

1.25 

- 

2.66 

Deckhand 

1.25 

Bundles-Wrappers  & Packers 

1.30 

- 

2.15 

Boiler  Room  Helper 

1.25 

- 

2.23 

Oilers 

1.99 

- 

3.25 

Maint.  Helpers 

1.25 

- 

2.51 

Stockers 

1.25 

- 

2.61 

Waste  Mat* Is  Oper. 

Not 

Available 
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TABLE  V 


EXPERIENCE  REQUIREMENTS  BY  PERCENTAGES 
DISTRIBUTION  FOR  MANUFACTURING  OCCUPATIONS 
S.I.C.  CODES  19-39 


Job  Title 


Experience  Requirements  by  Job  Title 
None  J ob  Trade  Formal 

Established  Experience  Experience  Training 


Auditor 

90$ 

2% 

8$ 

Reporters 

75% 

25$ 

— — 

... 

Chemist  - Organic 

— — — 

— 

— 

100% 

Engineer,  Ind. 

100$ 

— 

... 

Engineer  Mech. 

100$ 

... 

... 

Trai.ied  Nurse 

10$ 

90$ 

... 

. — 

Mgr.  Personnel 

— — 

100;? 

... 

Com*  Artists 

40$ 

4^ 

56;? 

... 

Draftsman 

5$ 

48;? 

26;? 

2155 

Lab.  Tech.  & Asst. 

17$ 

6;? 

14;? 

63^ 

Photographers 

«4».. 

lOOSS 

... 

Radio  Operator 

loo;? 

— . 

... 

Elec.  Technician 

50;? 

50;? 

... 

Cost  Estimators 

48;? 

4i;? 

11$ 

Programmer 

100;? 

... 

— 

Inspectors 



— . 

100;? 

— 

Adv.  Mgrs. 

100;? 

— 

— 

Tugboat  Oper. 

. — ^ 

100;? 

— 

Purchasing  Agents 

61$ 

39^ 

— 

Conductors,  Freight 

100$ 

Mgr.  Production 

7$ 

ss% 

23$ 

4;? 

Roadmaster 

— — 

100$ 

Mgr.  Warehouse 

— • 

29$ 

715? 

Bookkeepers  & Cashiers 

37$ 

35$ 

3$ 

25;? 

Bookkeeping  Mach.  Opr. 

78$ 

11$ 

11;? 

Checker 

82$ 

9$ 

... 

9% 

Clerks,  Gen. 

100$ 

... 

— — 

Gen.  Off.  Clerk 

28;? 

22$ 

6;? 

44;? 

Printing  & Pub.  Clerk 

lOo;? 



... 

Credit  Clerk 

... 

100% 

... 

— - 

File' Clerk 

loo;? 

... 

— 

Gen.  Ind.  Clerk 

64;? 

29$ 

4;? 

3$ 

Dispatcher«Locom. 

— 

— 

100;? 

— 

Messenger 

— 

100$ 

... 

— 

Off.  Mach.  Oper. 

10$ 

59$ 

4;? 

21% 

Timekeeper 

14$ 

82$ 

2;? 

2$ 

Secretaries 

5$ 

64$ 

-1;? 

30$ 

Shipping  $c  Rec.  Check 

50$ 

17$ 

23^ 

10$ 

St at.  Clerk 

42$ 

58$ 

... 

— 

Steno  Typist 

39$ 

35$ 

6% 

20$ 

Stock  Clerk 

34$ 

13$ 

2B% 

25$ 

Tele.  Operator 

19$ 

67$ 

10% 

4$ 

Weighers 

34$ 

— 

66$ 

Sales  Clerk 

100$ 

— 

— 

Sales  Persons 

26$ 

74$ 

— 

— 

TABLE  V (Continued) 
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TABLE  V (Continued) 


Job  Title 


Experience  Requirements  by  Job  Title 
None  Job  Trade  Formal 

Established  Experience  Experience  Training 


Pressman  Appren, 

100% 

^ — ^ 

Laborer-Plastics 

... 

loo; 

Laborer-Inc.  Chem. 

— 

10% 

— 

90* ** 

Laborer-Chem.  N.E.C. 

Q2% 

9% 

9% 

— — — 

Explosive  Oper.  II 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Oper,  Helper 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Laborer-Misc . Petro. 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Glass  Prod.  Insp. 

— 

50% 

— 

50% 

Bricklayer  Helper 

- — 

— - 

100^ 

— 

Air  Tool  Oper. 

- — 

100% 

— 

Mach.  Helper 

9S% 

H 

— 

— 

Sand  Blaster 

— 

50% 

5055 

— 

Heat  Treater  Helper 

— 

10055 

-- — 

Stress  Helper 

— 

100^ 

Utility  Man  & Crane  Oper 

— 

555 

95% 

Laborer-Light  Fixtures 

50% 

— 

5055 

— 

Elect.  Helper 

S5% 

15% 

— 

— - 

Burster  Oper. 

100? 

— 

— _ 

— 

Paint  & Steel  Worker 

100)! 

— 

Carpenter  Helper*** 

75% 

2455 

155 

— 

Deckhand 

100% 

- — 

— — 

— 

Bundles-Wrappers  & Packers903S 

555 

— 

5% 

Boiler  Room  Helper 

50% 

— 

50% 

— 

Oilers 

13% 

39% 

Malnt,  Helpers 

62% 

12% 

455 

22% 

Stockers 

21% 

3H 

1355 

32% 

Waste  Mat’ Is  Oper. 

- — 

10055 

— 

Totals 

19* 

4255 

18^ 

2156 

* Paper  & Pulp  Sewing  & Bag 

**  Paper  & Pulp  Cutter  & Bag 

»»»  Construction 


TABLE  VI 


EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  BY  PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION  FOR  MANUFACTURING  OCCUPATION 

S.I.C.  CODES  19-39 


Job  Title 

None 

Established 

Education  Requirements  By  Job 
Some  High  School 

High  School  Graduate 

Title 

Some 

College 

College 

Graduate 

Auditor 

... 

8% 

^7% 

Reporters 

7% 

loss 

1% 

10% 

66% 

Chemist-Organic 

— — 

... 

... 

... 

lOOSS 

Engineer,  Ind. 

— 

— 

6k% 

... 

36* 

Engineer  Mech. 

— 

— 

lOOSS 

... 

... 

Trained  Nurse 

... 

lOOSS 

... 

... 

Mgr.  Personnel 

— — 

... 

... 

lOOSS 

... 

Com*  Artists 

1Q% 

... 

30* 

27% 

25% 

Draftsman 

2% 

1% 

>*7% 

26% 

2ii% 

Lab.  Tech.  & Asst. 

— — 

... 

72% 

2Q% 

... 

Photographers 

lOOiS 

— 

... 

... 

... 

Radio  Operator 

— 

lOOSS 

... 

— 

... 

Elec.  Technician 

... 

... 

50SS 

50* 

... 

Cost  Estimators 

— 

... 

385. 

31* 

31* 

Programmer 

— 

* — 

50S5 

50% 

... 

Inspectors 

100% 

— 

— 

... 

— 

Adv . Mgrs . 

... 

... 

— 

10055 

— 

Tugboat  Oper. 

... 

100% 

... 

... 

— 

Purchasing  Agents 

... 

... 

lOOSS 

... 

... 

Conduct  ors , Freight 

... 

lOOSS 

— 

... 

... 

Mgr.  Production 

8% 

... 

62% 

2155 

9% 

Roadmaster 

... 

10055 

— 

... 

... 

Mgr.  Warehouse 

... 

... 

lOOSS 

... 

... 

Bookkeepers  & Cashiers 

19% 

1% 

79SS 

1% 

— 

Bookkeeping  Mach.  Opr. 

... 

— 

lOOSS 

... 

— 

Checker 

67% 

... 

3355 

... 

... 

Clerks,  Gen. 

... 

... 

lOOSS 

... 

... 

Gen.  Off.  Clerk 

... 

— 

92S5 

8* 

... 

Printing  & Pub.  Clerk 

— 

— 

lOOSS 

— 

— 

Credit  Clerk 

— 

— 

100^ 

— 

— 

File  Clerk 

6% 

9H 

— 

— 

— 

i.  - T.  --ur  - . n 


--  jirff'V-Vii- 
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TABLE  VI  (Continued) 


Job  Title  None 

Established 

Education  Requirements  By  Job 
Some  High  School 

High  School  Graduate 

Title 

Some 

College 

College 

Graduate 

Gen.  Ind.  Clerk 

s% 

92? 

Dispatcher,  Locom. 

— 

100? 

— 

— 

Messenger 

— 

— 

100? 

— 

— 

Office  Mach.  Oper. 

■ 

— 

1005? 

^..pppp 



Timekeeper 

— 

100^ 

— -p 

— 

Secretaries 

— 

82% 

17? 

1% 

Shippir^g  & Rec.  Clerk 

19% 

6% 

65? 

10? 

— 

St at*  Clerk 

— 

100? 

— 

Steno  & Typist 

-155 

97? 

~1% 

-1% 

Stock  Clerks 

6% 

10% 

82? 

2? 

— 

Tele.  Operator 

9% 

20% 

71? 

— 

— 

Weighers 

— 

13? 

87? 

— 

— 

Sales  Clerk 

100S6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sales  Persons 

100? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Salesmen  Except  Consumer 

16% 

20% 

10% 

S')? 

— 

Salesmen  Except  Consumer 

— — 

28% 

37? 

35? 

Salesmen  Except  Consumer 

23? 

21% 

56? 

— 

Cook 

72? 

28% 

— 

— 

Waiters 

«*«**«* 

100% 

— 

— 

Kitchen  Workers 

100% 

— 

— — — 

Guards 

19? 

tiO% 

^1% 

— 

— 

Fireman 

— * — 

100% 

— 

— 

Janitors 

— — 

100% 

— 

— 

Porters 

7? 

93% 

— 

Groundkeeper 

— 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

Baker 

— — 

100% 

— 

— 

Sugar  Boilers 

100^ 

— 

— 

— 

Alteration  Lady 

100^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pattern  Makers 

98% 

1% 

1% 

— 

Cabinet  Maker 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mi liman 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mattress  Maker 

100% 

— 

— 

Pulp  Tester 

— 

— 

lOOi? 

— 

— 

■i 
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TABLE  VI  (Continued) 


Job  Title 

None 

Established 

Education  Requirements  By  Job 
Some  High  School 

High  School  Graduate 

Title 

Some 

College 

College 

Graduate 

Gen.  Mach.  Open. 

50% 

50? 

a 

Tape  Mach.  Open. 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Carpenter 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Inspector* 

— — 

— 

looi? 

— 

— 

Inspector* 

— 

— 

looi? 

— 

— — — 

Printing  Press  Oper. 

— 

— 

looi? 

— 

— 

Engraver  &-"Prlnters 

75? 

— 

25% 

— 

— 

Multiple  Oper. 

36? 

— 

6H 

— 

— 

Chem.  Plant  Oper. 

-1? 

3? 

Q5% 

11^ 

— 

Chem.  Mixer 

76? 

2i^% 



Inspector 

— 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

Acid  Mixer 

— — — 

100% 

— 

Bottle  Mach.  Oper. 

lOOJ^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mold  Mixer 



lOOJg 

— 

— 

Inspector 

— 

— 

Q9% 

1158 



Polisher 

looi? 

— H-  — 

— 

— 

Lathe  Oper. 

21% 

12% 

67% 

* — 

— 

Machine  Molder 

— 

— 

looi? 

— 



Welders  & Flamecutters 

lQ% 

20% 

2% 

— 



Iron  Workers 

76% 

— 

12% 

1258 

— 

Ladle  Pourer 

— ™ 

100% 

— 



Sheet  Metal  Worker 

30? 

35? 

35% 

— 

— 

Welder  Helper 

52? 

45? 

3% 

— - 

Assembler 

— * — 

82? 

1Q% 

— 

— 

Structural  Insp . 

48? 

52% 

— 

— 

Lens  Grinder 

575^ 

43? 

— 

— 



Plastic  Mach.  Op. 

50% 

50? 

— 

— 

— 

Spray  Painter 

liH% 

23? 

32? 

158 



Packer  Loaders 

— 

100? 

— 

Heavy  Grader 

23? 

77? 

— 

— 

Painter 

100? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pipefitter  Helper 

24? 

62% 

1^1% 

— 

Heavy  Tr . Driver 

38? 

19% 

^3% 

— 

l!i 

!■  ( 

'i  : 


1 


1 

I 


i! 


i 

\ 
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TABLE  VI  (Continued) 


Education 

Requirements  By  Job 

Title 

Job  Title 

None 

Some 

High  School 

Some 

College 

Est abllshed 

High  School  Graduate 

College 

Graduate 

Turbine  Attend. 

100% 

^ 

... 

Filtermein  & Tender 

67% 

13% 

— 

— — 

... 

Presser 

100% 

— — 

... 

... 

Gasoline  Attend. 

100^ 

... 

... 

Stat.  Fireman 

23% 

26% 

51% 

... 

... 

Oiler 

3% 

32% 

65% 

... 

... 

Stat . Engineer 

22% 

56% 

22% 

— 

— 

Moblle^jOper . 

— 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

Carmen  Helper 

— 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

Mech.  Asst. 

— 

100% 

— 

... 

... 

Mech.  & Repairmen,  N.E.C. 

— 

100^ 

... 

— — 

Knife  Grinder 

— 

— 

lOOSS 

... 

... 

Steam  Rack  Op. 

100^ 

— 

— 

... 

... 

Truck  Oper. 

3% 

15% 

^2% 

— 



Exterminators 

— 

100% 

— 

... 

— 

Carpenter  Appren . 

— 

— 

100^ 

... 

— 

Machine  Appren . 

3>i% 

1% 

65% 

— 

— 

Elec.  Appren. 

— — — 

5H 

k6% 

... 

... 

Pipefitter  Appren. 

— 

— 

100% 



— 

Sheet  Metal  Appren. 

80^ 

— 

20% 

— 

... 

Printer  Appren. 

— 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

Millwright  Appren. 

— 

57% 

— 

— 

Laborer-Mlsc . Food 

100% 

— 

— 

... 

— 

Laborer-Woodworking 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Plugger 

— 

— 

100% 

... 

— 

Mach.  Tender  & Deckman 

— — — 

— 

100% 

... 

— 

Bag  Mach.  Op.  & Bundler 

— 

100% 

— 

... 

Pressman  Appren. 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

Laborer-Plastics 

— 

100% 

— 

... 

Lab  orer-Ind . Chem . 

— — — 

2% 

96% 

— 

— 

Laborer-Chem . N.E.C. 

S2% 

9% 

9% 

... 

— 

Explosive  Oper.  II 

— — — 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Oper.  Helper 

— 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

Laborer-Mlsc . Petro . 

— 

100% 

... 

... 

TABLE  VI  (Continued) 


Education 

Requirements  By  Job 

Title 

1 

Job  Title 

None 

Some 

High  School 

Some 

College 

-1 

Established 

High  School  Graduate 

College 

Graduate 

J 

1 

Glass  Prod.  Insp , 

lOOJg 



J 

Bricklayer  Helper 

— 

100% 

Air  Tool  Oper. 

76% 

22% 

— ^ — 

■ 

Mach.  Helper 

10% 

6% 

_ 

Sand  Blaster 

33iS 

63% 

6>i% 

— — ^ 

Heat  Trejiter  Helper 

— — — 

100% 

Str^as  Helper 

100^ 

— — — 

— — 

Utility  Man  & Crane  Oper 

5% 

— 

95% 

Laborer-Light  Fixtures 

— — — 

100{? 

Elect . Helper 

56% 

2% 

'15% 

— — 

— — — 

Burster  Oper. 

— 

loois 

Paint  & Steel  Worker 

l\0% 

60^ 

— ™ 

— — — 

Carpenter  Helper,  Constr 

. 10^ 

27% 

63% 



Deckhand 

— —— 

lOOjS 

— — — 

i 

Bundies-Wrappers  & Packers  6% 

— — 

9't% 

— — 

— —— 

Boiler  Room  Helper 

50!! 

50% 

— * 

— 

Oilers 

7!! 

9% 

811% 

Maint . Helpers 

30i! 

— — — 

70% 

— 

Stockers 

9% 

12% 

79% 

— — 

— — — 

s 

Waste  Mat  * Is  Oper . 

— 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

Totals 

31? 

IH 

52% 

2% 

1% 

* Paper  & Pulp  Sewing 

& 

Bag 

**  Paper  & Pulp  Cutter 

& 

Bag 

TABLE  VII 


TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS  BY  PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION  FOR  MANUFACTURING  OCCUPATIONS 

S.I.C.  CODES  19-39 


Job  Title 

None 

Established 

Training  Requirements  By  Job 

Business  or 
Apprenticeship  Trade  School 

Title 

Technical 

School 

Formal 
In-p] ant 

Auditor 

1 

2% 

98* 

Reporters 

93* 

— 

— 

— 

tjfrf 

Chemist -Organic 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Engineer,  Ind, 

100% 

— 



— 

Engineer  Mech. 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Trained  Nurse 

— 

i)8* 

— 

52% 



Mgr.  Personnel 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cora.  Artists 

US* 

7* 

<15* 

— 

Draftsman 

21* 

9* 

69* 

— 

1% 

Lab.  Tech.  & Asst. 

19* 

8* 

3% 

il0% 

30* 

Photographers 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Radio  Operator 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Elec . Technician 

— — 

— — — 

100% 

— 

Cost  Estimators 

71% 

9* 

— — 

20% 

Programmer 

— 

33* 

33* 

— 

3'i* 

Inspectors 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

Adv . Mgrs . 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Tugboat  Oper. 

33% 

33^„ 

39* 

— 

— 

Purchasing  Agents 

100% 



— 

Conductors , Freight 

— 

100%^ 

— 

— 

Mgr.  Production 

65* 

12% 

15% 

— 

8% 

Roadmaster 

100* 

— 

— — 

Mgr.  Warehouse 

29* 

71% 

— 

— 

Bookkeepers  & Cashiers 

51* 

15% 

32% 

-1% 

^1% 

Bookkeeping  Mach.  Opr. 

79* 

11% 

10% 

— 

Checker 

90* 

— 

10% 

Clerks , Gen . 

115* 

5% 

50% 

Gen.  Off.  Clerk 

29* 

2% 

61% 

— 

8% 

Printing  & Pub.  Clerk 

100* 

— 

— 

— 

— ^ 

Credit  Clerk 

100* 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

File  Clerk 

100* 

— 

— — — 

— 

t 


t 


1 


? 

] 


1! 
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Job  Title 

None 

Established 

Training  Requirements  By  Job 

Business  or 
Apprenticeship  Trade  School 

Title 

Technical 

School 

Formal 

In-plant 

Turbine  Attend. 

^ ,1, 

lOOSS 

Filterman  & Tender 

100% 

— — — 

— ™ 

— 

Presser 

95% 

5% 

— 

— 

— 

Gasoline  Attend. 

— ™ 

100% 

St at . Fireman 

n% 

33% 

17% 

33% 

Oiler 

21% 

65% 

— 

— 

14% 

Stat . Engineer 

76% 

22% 

— 

— 

— 

Mobile  Oper. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100% 

Carmen  Helper 

— w- 

100% 

— 

— 

Mech.  Asst. 

30% 

70% 

— 

— 

Mech.  & Repairmen,  N 

.E.C 

« ~1% 

95% 

— 

— 

4%  • 

Knife  Grinder 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Steam  Rack. Op . 

— — — 

— 

Truck  Oper. 

15% 

24% 

— 

— 

6l% 

Ext  e rmi  nat  or  s 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

carpenter  Appren. 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Machine  Appren. 

27% 

5% 

51% 

— 

17% 

Elec.  Appren. 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

— ™ 

Pipefitter  Appren. 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Sheet  Metal  Appren. 

— — 

20% 

so% 

— 

— 

Printer  Appren. 

53% 

47% 

— 

— 

w 

Millwright  Appren , 

43% 

57% 

— 

— 

— 

Laborer-Misc . Food 

52% 

48% 

— 

— 

— 

Laborer-Woodworking 

50% 

50% 

— 

— 

Plugger 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100% 

Mach.  Tender  & Deckman 

29% 

33% 

— 

— 

38% 

Bag  Mach.  Op.  & Bundler 

11% 

16% 

— 

— 

73% 

Pressman  Appren. 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Laborer-Plastics 

— - 

— 

— 

100% 

Laborer-Ind . Chem . 

— 

— 

— 

100% 

Laborer-Chem.  N .E.C . 

55% 

— 

15% 

15% 

15% 

Explosive  Oper . II 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Oper.  Helper 

— 

— 

100% 

Laborer-Misc . Petro . 

100% 

— 

— — 

juMUfiiaiaiidUUiddid 
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Job  Title  None 

Established 

Training  Requirements  By  Job 

Business  or 
Apprenticeship  Trade  School 

Title 

Technical 

School 

Formal 

In-plant 

Glass  Prod,  Insp , 

« « « 

^ 

100% 

Bricklayer  Helper 

100% 

— — 

— — ^ 

Air  Tool  Oper. 

78% 

22% 

— 

Mach.  Helper 

90? 

9% 

— 

— 

-1% 

Sand  Blaster 

50% 

— 

— ™ 

50% 

Heat  Treater  Helper 

100^ 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

Stress  Helper 

50% 

50? 

Utility  Man  & Crane  Oper 

. 5? 

— 

— 

95? 

Laborer-Light  Fixtures 

50% 

50% 

— 

W 4H» 

Elect,  Helper 

>17% 

52? 

— 

— 

-1% 

Burster  Oper, 

100% 

— 

— — 

— 

Paint  & Steel  Worker 

100% 

— ™ 

4W  w 

— 

Carpenter  Helper,  Constr 

. 77% 

22% 

-1% 

Deckhand 

— 

100% 

— 

Bundles-Wrappers  & Packers69% 

5% 

— 

— 

26% 

Boiler  Room  Helper 

50% 

50% 

— 

— 

— — 

Oilers 

2% 

25% 

7? 

— — — 

66% 

Maint . Helpers 

«2? 

3% 

— 

— ™ 

27% 

Stockers 

im% 

12% 

— 

— — — 

iiH% 

Waste  Mat* Is  Oper, 

— 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

29? 

23? 

lil% 

1% 

33? 

* Paper  & Pulp  Sewing  & Bag 
**  Paper  & Pulp  Cutter  & Bag 


TABLE  VIII 


PREFERENCE  TO  HIRE  EQUALLY  QUALIFIED  MEN  OR  WOMEN 
IN  MANUFACTURING  OCCUPATIONS 
S.I.C.  CODES  19-39 


Preference  To  Hire  Equally  Qualified 

Job  Title  Men  Only  Women  Only  Either 


, Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Auditor 

5 

2% 

22i\ 

98% 

Reporters 

173 

29% 

i|2 

7% 

382 

6H% 

Chemist -Organic 

— — — 

— 

— 

2 

100% 

Engineer,  Ind. 

— 

— 

58 

100% 

Engineer  Mech. 

5 

looiS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Trained  Nurse 

19 

90% 

2 

10% 

Mgr.  Personnel 

2 

100% 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

Com.  Artists 

622 

01% 

1^17 

172 

19 

2% 

Draftsman 

968 

91% 

5 

-12 

26 

2% 

Lab.  Tech.  & Asst. 

— — 

— — — 

828 

56% 

Photographers 

21 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Radio  Operator 

23 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Elec.  Technician 

553 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Cost  Estimators 

100 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Programmer 

7 

100% 

— — 

— 

— — 

Inspectors 

30 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Adv . Mgrs . 

21 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tugboat  Oper. 

^9 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Purchasing  Agents 

7 

37% 

— 

— 

12 

632 

Conductors,  Freight 

2 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mgr . Production 

173 

15% 

9 

4jg 

^9 

21% 

Roadmaster 

5 

100^ 

— 

— 



— 

Mgr . Warehouse 

7 

lOOJg 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bookkeepers  & Cashiers 

ms 

15% 

532 

57se 

261 

28% 

Bookkeeping  Mach.  Opr. 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

il2 

100% 

Checker 

16 

76% 

5 

— - 

— 

Clerks,  Gen. 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

528 

100% 

Gen . Off . Clerk 

177 

9% 

429 

22% 

1319 

69% 

Printing  & Pub.  Clerk 

21 

50% 

— 

- — 

21 

50% 

Credit  Clerk 

— — 

— 

12 

loose 

— 

File  Clerk 

51 

22^ 

44 

19% 

138 

592 

TABLE  VIII  (Continued) 


Job  Title 


Preference  To  Hire  Equally  Qualified 
Men  Only  Women  Only  Either 

Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


Gen.  Ind.  Clerk 

Dispatcher,  Locom. 

Messenger 

Office  Mach,  Oper, 

Timekeeper 

Secretaries 

Shipping  & Rec . Clerk 

Stat , Clerk 

Steno  & Typist 

Stock  Clerks 

Tele . Operator 

Weighers 

Sales  Clerk 

Sales  Persons 

Salesmen  Except  Consumer 

Salesmen  Except  Consumer 

Salesmen  Except  Consumer 

Cook 

Waiters 

Kitchen  Workers 

Guards 

Fireman 

Janitors 

Porters 

Groundkeeper 

Baker 

Sugar  Boilers 
Alteration  Lady 
Pattern  Makers 
Cabinet  Maker 
Mi liman 
Mattress  Maker 
Pulp  Tester 


129 

Ho% 

105 

2 

100% 

5 

100% 

110 

21% 

163 

131 

U0% 

62 

— 

— 

520 

me 

81^ 

5 

42^ 

5 

9 

~1% 

3623 

i(l6 

7^% 

16 

12 

6% 

149 

68 

100% 

9 

100% 

11^ 

100% 

117 

100% 

124 

100% 

422 

65% 

33 

100% 

2 

100% 

434 

— 

51 

100% 

— 

397 

100% 

— 

82 

w 

— 

5 

100% 

— 

2 

lOOSS 

329 

100% 

— 

— — 

— — 

257 

511 

100% 



168 

100% 

— 

86 

100% 

— 

79 

100% 

— 

131 

69% 

— 

33? 

86 

27% 

31% 

250 

48% 

20% 

131 

40% 

180 

26% 

100 

19% 

il2% 

2 

16% 

76% 

999 

21% 

3% 

126 

23% 

69% 

54 

25% 

“““ 

227 

35% 

— 

19 

100% 

— 

26 

"6% 

— 

~84 

51% 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

58 

315 

CT\ 

fNJ 


TABLE  VIII  (Continued) 


Preference  To  Hire  Equally 

Qualified 

Job  Title 

Men 

Only 

Women 

Only 

Either 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Printer  Blotter 

^ ^ ^ 

... 

121 

100% 

Printer 

2137 

99* 

-i.  — 

— 

21 

1% 

Pressman 

12il 

lOOJ? 

— 

. 

... 

... 

Photo  Lithographer 

299 

99? 

— 

— 

2 

-1% 

Photoengraver 

36D 

100% 

— 

... 

... 

... 

Pressman  & Plate  Printer 

1659 

100% 

— — 

... 

... 

... 

Polymerization  Oper. 

280 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

Chemical  Oper. 

7569 

97? 

— 

— 

261 

3? 

Oil  Refin.  Plant  Oper. 

2151 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Glass  Mfg.  Teaser 

75 

100% 

— 

... 

... 

— 

Caser 

85^ 

100% 

— 

... 

... 

... 

Jewel  Fitter 

77  . 

100% 

... 

... 

— 

Electroplater 

9 

100% 

— 

— 

... 

— 

Machinist 

7883 

97? 

— 

— 

2il5 

3? 

Toolmaker 

100 

100% 

— 

... 

... 

— 

Lathe  Oper. 

1362 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

609 

99% 

— 

— 

9 

1% 

Molder 

1038 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chainsaw  Coremaker 

ilo 

100% 

— — — 

— 

— 

Boilermaker 

ilil8 

81% 

... 

... 

105 

19% 

Structural  Worker 

3122 

98% 

... 

... 

70 

2% 

Welder 

10198 

97% 

... 

... 

298 

3% 

Blacksmith 

72 

7^% 

19 

19? 

7 

7% 

Heat  Treater 

16 

100% 

— 

... 

— 

— 

Metal  Treatment  Oper. 

231 

100% 

— 

... 

— 

— 

Digester  Oper. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2il5 

100% 

Furnace  Tender 

16 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lead  Finishers 

lil 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Elect.  Repairman 

2779 

90% 

— 

— 

315 

10% 

Elec.  Inspector 

37 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Assembler  & Riveter 

257 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Calker 

100 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Optician 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35 

100% 

TABLE  VIII  (Continued) 


Preference  To  Hire  Equally  Qualified 


Job  Title 

Men 

Number 

Only 

Per  Cent 

Women 

Number 

Only 

Per  Cent 

Either 

Number  Per  Cent 

Orthopedic  Tech. 

MM* 

MMM 

MM* 

63 

1005s 

Pla&t . Molder 

2 

100^ 

* — M 

— 

MmM 

— 

Pattern  Maker 

100 

100^ 

— — 

— 

M—  — 

— 

Rig . Builder 

49 

10055 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Engineer  Oper. 

175 

5055 

— 

— 

177 

50% 

Carpenter  Maint . 

1796 

9655 

— 

— 

77 

455 

Cement  Finisher 

138 

10055 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Painter 

1010 

9155 

— 

— 

96 

. 9SS 

Pipefitter 

2548 

8855 

— 

— 

350 

12SS 

Insulator 

145 

10055 

— 

— 

— 

Yard  Brakeman 

21 

10055 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Locomotive  Eng, 

16 

10055 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yard  Fireman 

12 

100^ 

— — M 

MM* 

— 

MMM 

Railroad  Switchman 

14 

10055 

MM* 

MMM 

— 

MM  — 

Turbine  Oper. 

58 

4155 

MMM 

— 

82 

59% 

Te le . Repairman 

2 

255 

— 

— 

110 

9S% 

Stat . Engineer 

58 

10055 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Crane  Oper. 

504 

66^ 

— 

— 

261 

34^ 

Railroad  Car  Insp . 

2 

10055 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Glazier 

21 

10055 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Millwright 

992 

68^ 

— 

— 

474 

32? 

Car  Repairman 

33 

100^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mechanics 

565 

95^ 

MM* 

— 

30 

555 

Mechanics  & Repairman 

4568 

94^ 

— 

— 

285 

655 

Tool  Grinder 

35 

10055 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Reproduction  Oper. 

21 

68^ 

10 

32% 

— 

— 

Assembly  Handler 

453 

10055 

— 

MMM 

— 

— — — 

Foreman 

402 

6655 

— 

— 

210 

34% 

Mach . Foreman 

208 

10055 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Foreman 

40 

10055 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Foreman 

14 

10055 



— 

— 

— 

Mlsc.  Occup.  Food 

147 

10055 

— 

MMM 

— 

— 

Sewing  Mach.  Oper. 

170 

1% 

9526 

81S5 

2076 

1855 

jmiii 
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TABLE  VIII  (Continued) 


* 


i 3 


Preference  To  Hire  Equally  Qualified 

Job  Title  Men  Only  Women  Only  Either 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Ntunber 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Gen.  Mach.  Oper. 

756 

100% 

^ M ^ 

,,  M ^ 

,,  M ^ 

Tape  Mach.  Oper. 

16 

lOOiS 

— — 

... 

... 

... 

Carpenter 

77 

100J5 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Inspector* 

301 

32% 

201 

22% 

427 

462 

Inspector* 

588 

H6% 

... 

... 

698 

54? 

Printing  Press  Oper. 

5 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Engraver  & Printers 

22n 

5^% 

147 

35? 

42 

lljg 

Multiple  Oper. 

177 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Chem.  Plant  Oper. 

1602 

02% 

... 

... 

341 

1855 

Chem-  Mixer 

21 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Inspector 

— — 

... 

... 

287 

100S5 

Acid  Mixer 

39^  * 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Bottle  Mach.  Oper. 

131 

11% 

1020 

89? 

... 

... 

Mold  Mixer 

210 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Inspector 

187 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Polisher 

7 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Lathe  Oper. 

523 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Machine  Molder 

5^ 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Welders  & Plamecutters 

1^186 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Iron  Workers 

509 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ladle  Pourer 

166 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

3^1 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Welder  Helper 

29^ 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Assembler 

— 

... 

... 

91 

10055 

Structural  Insp. 

22i| 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Lens  Grinder 

75% 

... 

... 

14 

35? 

Plastic  Mach.  Op, 

226 

37% 

... 

... 

385 

63? 

Spray  Painter 

n3^ 

100% 

... 

— 

— 

— 

Packer  Loaders 

63 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Heavy  Grader 

i\0 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Painter 

285 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Pipefitter  Helper 

201 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Heavy  Tr.  Driver 

7^9 

85% 

— 

— 

135 

15? 

TABLE  VIII  (Continued) 


Preference  To  Hire  Equally  Qualified 


Job  Title 

Men  Only 

Women  Only 

Either 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Turbine  Attend. 

100% 

...» 

Pllterman  & Tender 

16 

lOOi^ 

— — 

— 

Presser 

— 

112 

36% 

185 

62% 

Gasoline  Attend. 

5 

100% 

— 

— « — 

— 

Stat . Fireman 

16^ 

61% 

— 

10^1 

39iS 

Oiler 

l82 

100% 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

Stat.  Engineer 

72 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mobile  Oper. 

37 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Carmen  Helper 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Mech.  Asst. 

70 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mech.  & Repairmen,  N.E.C. 

138 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Knife  Grinder 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Steam  Rack  Op. 

30 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Truck  Oper. 

64l 

65% 

— 

— 

3^1 

33% 

Exterminators 

2 

100% 

— ™ 

— 

— 

— 

Carpenter  Appren. 

5 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Machine  Appren. 

245 

100% 

— 

— 

— * 

— 

Elec . Appren. 

56 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

Pipefitter  Appren. 

37 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sheet  Metal  Appren. 

58 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Printer  Appren. 

163 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Millwright  Appren . 

l84 

100% 

- — 

— 

— 

Laborer-Misc . Pood 

1080 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Laborer-Woodworking 

810 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Plugger 

l4 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mach.  Tender  & Deckman 

1262 

4955 

— 

— 

1332 

51? 

Bag  Mach.  Op.  & Bundler 

317 

7% 

761 

16% 

3695 

77% 

Pressman  Appren. 

42 

100% 

— 

— 

- — 

Laborer-Plastics 

152 

100% 

— — 

— — — 

— 

Laborer-lnd . Chem . 

240 

100% 

--- 

— 

— 

— 

Laborer-Chem.  N.E.  C. 

182 

100% 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Explosive  Oper.  II 

— 

— 

756 

100% 

Oper.  Helper  - 

49 

100% 

— 

— — — 

— — — 

— — 

Laborer-Mlsc . Petro . 

30 

100% 

— 

^ — 

— 

r 
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TABLE  VIII  (Continued) 


Job  Title 

Men 

Number 

Preference  To  Hire  Equally 
Only  Women  Only 

Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 

Qualified 

Either 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Glass  Prod.  Insp. 

75 

100^ 







Bricklayer  Helper 

5 

lOOjg 

... 

... 

... 

Air  Tool  Oper. 

714 

lOOSS 

.... 

... 

... 

... 

Mach.  Helper 

691 

100^ 

... 

... 

... 

Sand  Blaster 

16 

100!^ 

... 

... 

... 

Heat  Treater  Helper 

16 

looje 

.... 

... 

... 

... 

Stress  Helper 

16 

lOOJg 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Utility  Man  & Crane  Oper. 

l6 

5% 

1 

... 

306 

95% 

Laborer-Light  Fixtures 

425 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Elect.  Helper 

1127 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Burster  Oper. 

2 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Paint  & Steel  Worker 

35 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Carpenter  Helper,  Constr. 

852 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Deckhand 

96 

100% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Bundles -Wrappers  & Packers  255 

Q9% 

... 

... 

30 

11% 

Boiler  Room  Helper 

6l 

lOOJg 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Oilers 

33 

34?e 

... 

... 

63 

66% 

Maint.  Helpers 

l80 

lOOjg 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Stockers 

336 

3Q% 

... 

... 

539 

625? 

Waste  Mat* ** Is  Oper. 

5 

lOOjg 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

88081 

6955 

17940 

l4^ 

22049 

17« 

5 


* Paper  & Pulp  Sewing  & Bag 

**  Paper  & Pulp  Cutter  & Bag 
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TABLE  IX 

ESTIMATED  REQUIRED  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
MANUFACTURING  OCCUPATIONS 
S.I.C.  CODES  19-39 

Estimated  Required  Employment  in  Jobs 


Job  Title 

1965 

1967 

1970 

Auditor 

229 

247 

274 

Reporters 

597 

644 

713 

Chemi s t -Organi c 

2 

2 

2 

Engineer,  Ind. 

58 

62 

69 

Engineer  Mech. 

5 

5 

16 

Trained  Nurse 

21 

23 

25 

Mgr.  Personnel 

2 

2 

2 

Com.  Artists 

788 

849 

942 

Draftsman 

999 

1077 

1194 

Lab.  Tech.  & Asst. 

1472 

1587 

1759 

Photographers 

21 

23 

25 

Radio  Operator 

23 

25 

27 

Elec.  Technician 

553 

596 

661 

Cost  Estimators 

100 

108 

120 

Programmer 

7 

8 

8 

Inspectors 

30 

32 

36 

Adv.  Mgrs. 

21 

23 

25 

Tugboat  Oper. 

49 

53 

59 

Purchasing  Agents 

19 

20 

23 

Conductors,  Freight 

2 

2 

2 

Mgr.  Production 

231 

249 

276 

Roadmaster 

5 

5 

6 

Mgr.  Warehouse 

7 

8 

8 

Bookkeepers  & Cashiers 

938 

1011 

1121 

Bookkeeping  Mach.  Opr. 

42 

45 

50 

Checker 

21 

23 

25 

Clerks,  Gen. 

528 

569 

631 

Gen.  Off.  Clerk 

1925 

2075 

2300 

Printing  & Pub.  Clerk 

42 

45 

50 

Credit ' Clerk 

12 

13 

14 

Pile  Clerk 

233 

251 

278 

Gen.  Ind.  Clerk 

320 

345 

382 

Dispatcher-Locom. 

2 

2 

2 

Messenger 

5 

5 

6 

Off.  Mach.  Oper. 

523 

564 

625 

Timekeeper 

324 

349 

387 

Secre taries 

700 

755 

837 

Shipping  & Rec.  Clerk 

518 

558 

619 

Stat.  Clerk 

12 

13 

14 

Steno  Typist 

4631 

4992 

5534 

Stock  Clerk 

558 

602 

667 

Tele. Operator 

215 

232 

257 

Weighers 

68 

73 

81 

Sales  Clerk 

9 

10 

11 

Sales  Persons 

114 

123 

136 

69 
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TABLE  IX 

(Continued) 

Job  Title 

Estimated  Required  Employment 

1965  1967 

in  Jobs 

1970 

Elect.  Repaiiroan 

3094 

3335 

3697 

Elec.  Inspector 

37 

40 

44 

Assembler  & Riveter 

257 

277 

307 

Calker 

100 

108 

120 

Optician 

35 

38 

42 

Orthopedic  Tech. 

63 

68 

75 

Plast.  Holder 

2 

2 

2 

Pattern  Maker 

100 

108 

120 

Rig.  Builder 

49 

53 

59 

Engineer  Oper. 

352 

379 

421 

Carpenter  Maint . 

1873 

2019 

2238 

Cement  Finisher 

138 

149 

165 

Painter 

1106 

1192 

1322 

Pipefitter 

2898 

3124 

3463 

Insulator 

145 

156 

173 

Yard  Brakeman 

21 

23 

25 

Locomotive  Eng. 

16 

17 

19 

Yard  Fireman 

12 

13 

14 

Railroad  Switchman 

14 

15 

17 

Turbine  Oper. 

140 

151 

167 

Tele.  Repainnan 

112 

121 

134 

Stat.  Engineer 

58 

63 

69 

Crane  Oper. 

765 

825 

914 

Railroad  Car  Insp . 

2 

2 

2 

Glazier 

21 

23 

25 

Millwright 

1466 

1580 

1752 

Car  Repaiimian 

33 

36 

39 

Mechanics 

595 

641 

711 

Mechanics  & Repaiimian 

4853 

5232 

5799 

Tool  Grinder 

35 

38 

42 

Reproduction  Oper. 

31 

33 

37 

Assembly  Handler 

453 

488 

541 

Foreman 

612 

660 

731 

Mach.  Foreman 

208 

224 

249 

Foreman 

40 

43 

48 

Foreman 

14 

15 

17 

Misc . Occup.  Food 

147 

158 

176 

Sewing  Mach.  Oper. 

11772 

12690 

14068 

Gen.  Mach.  Oper. 

756 

815 

903 

Tape  Mach.  Oper. 

16 

17 

19 

Carpenter 

77 

83 

92 

Inspector* 

929 

1001 

1110 

Inspector* 

1286 

1386 

1537 

Printing  Press  Oper. 

5 

5 

6 

Engraver  & Printers 

413 

445 

494 

Multiple  Oper. 

177 

191 

212 

Chem.  Plant  Oper. 

1943 

2095 

2322 

Chem.  Mixer 

21 

23 

25 

Inspector 

287 

309 

343 
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TABLE  IX  (Continued) 


Job  Title 

Estimated 

1965 

Required  Employment 

1967 

in  Jobs 
1970 

Salesmen  Except  Consumer 

117 

126 

140 

Salesmen  Except  Consumer 

124 

134 

148 

Salesmen  Except  Consumer 

649 

700 

776 

Cook 

33 

36 

39 

Waiters 

19 

20 

23 

Kitchen  Workers 

2 

2 

2 

Guards 

460 

496 

550 

Fireman 

51 

55 

6l 

Janitors 

397 

428 

474 

Porters 

166 

179 

198 

Groundkeeper 

5 

5 

6 

Baker 

2 

2 

2 

Sugar  Boilers 

329 

355 

393 

Alteration  Lady 

257 

277 

307 

Pattern  Makers 

511 

551 

611 

Cabinet  Maker 

168 

181 

201 

Mi liman 

86 

97 

103 

Mattress  Maker 

79 

85 

94 

Pulp  Tester 

189 

204 

226 

Printer  Blotter 

121 

130 

145 

Printer 

2158  . 

2326 

2579 

Pressman 

124 

134 

148 

Photo  Lithographer 

301 

324 

358 

Photoengraver 

364 

392 

435 

Pressman  & Plate  Printer 

1659 

1788 

1983 

Polymerization  Oper, 

280 

302 

335 

Chemical  Oper, 

7830 

8441 

9357 

Oil  Refill,  Plant  Oper, 

2151 

2319 

2570 

Glass  Mfg,  Teaser 

75 

81 

90 

Caser 

854 

921 

1021 

Jewel  Fitter 

77 

83 

92 

Electroplater 

9 

10 

11 

Machinist 

8128 

8762 

9713 

Toolmaker 

100 

108 

120 

Lathe  Oper , 

1362 

1468 

1628 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

618 

666 

739 

Molder 

1038 

1119 

1240 

Chainsaw  Coremaker 

40 

43 

48 

Boilermaker 

553 

596 

66l 

Structural  Worker 

3192 

3441 

3814 

Welder 

10496 

11315 

12543 

Blacksmith 

98 

106 

117 

Heat  Treater 

16 

17 

19 

Metal  Treatment  Oper, 

231 

249 

276 

Digester  Oper,'' 

245 

264 

293 

Furnace  Tender 

16 

17 

19 

Lead  Finishers 

14 

15 

17 
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TABLE  IX  (Continued) 


Job  Title 

Estimated 

1965 

Required  Employment 

1967 

in  Jobs 

1970 

Acid  Mixer 

1125 

1171 

Bottle  Mach.  Oper. 

1151 

12111 

1375 

Mold  Mixer 

210 

226 

267 

Inspector 

187 

202 

223 

Polisher 

7 

8 

8 

Lathe  Oper. 

523 

56II 

625 

Machine  Molder 

50 

58 

65 

Welders  & Plamecutters 

11(86 

1602 

1776 

Iron  Workers 

509 

5'(9 

608 

Ladle  Pourer 

166 

179 

198 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

31(1 

368 

1107 

Welder  Helper 

29^ 

317 

351 

Assembler 

91 

98 

109 

Structural  Insp. 

2211 

2111 

268 

Lens  Grinder 

56 

60 

67 

Plastic  Mach.  Op. 

611 

659 

730 

Spray  Painter 

113^ 

H68 

519 

Packer  Loaders 

63 

68 

75 

Heavy  Grader 

llO 

il3 

H8 

Painter 

285 

307 

31(1 

Pipefitter  Helper 

201 

217 

2110 

Heavy  Tr.  Driver 

88H 

953 

1056 

Turbine  Attend. 

111 

15 

17 

Pilterman  & Tender 

16 

17 

19 

Presser 

287 

320 

355 

Gasoline  Attend. 

5 

5 

6 

St at.  Pi reman 

268 

289 

320 

Oiler 

182 

196 

217 

Stat.  Engineer 

72 

78 

86 

Mobile  Oper. 

37 

llO 

11 11 

Carmen  Helper 

111 

15 

17 

Mech.  Asst. 

70 

75 

8H 

Mech.  & Repairmen,  N.E.C 

. 138 

1119 

165 

Knife  Grinder 

111 

15 

17 

Steam  Rack  Op. 

30 

32 

36 

Truck  Oper. 

982 

1058 

1173 

Exterminators 

2 

2 

2 

Carpenter  Appren. 

5 

5 

6 

Machine  Appren. 

2I15 

2611 

293 

Elec.  Appren, 

56 

60 

67 

Pipefitter  Appren. 

37 

llO 

11 11 

Sheet  Metal  Appren. 

58 

63 

69 

Printer  Appren. 

163 

176 

195 

Millwright  Appren. 

1811 

198 

220 

Laborer-Misc . Pood 

1080 

II6I1 

1291 

Laborer-Woodworking 

810 

873 

968 

P lugger 

111 

15 

17 

Mach.  Tender  & Deckman 

259^1 

2796 

3100 

Bag  Mach.  Op.  & Bundler 

H773 

51^15 

5701 

I 
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Estimated  Required  Employment 

in  Jobs 

Job  Title 

1965 

1967 

1970 

Pressmain  Appren, 

42 

45 

50 

Laborer-Plastics 

152 

164 

182 

Laborer-Ind.  Chem. 

240 

259 

287 

Laborer-Chem.  N.E.C. 

182 

196 

217 

Explosive  Oper.  II 

756 

815 

903 

Oper.  Helper 

49 

53 

59 

Laborer-Misc . Petro, 

30 

32 

36 

Glass  Prod.  Insp. 

75 

81 

90 

Bricklayer  Helper 

5 

5 

6 

Air  Tool  Oper. 

714 

770 

853 

Mach.  Helper 

691 

7^5 

826 

Sand  Blaster 

16 

17 

19 

Heat  Treater  "Helper 

16 

17 

19 

Stress  Helper 

16 

17  . 

19 

Utility  Man  & Crane  Oper,  322 

3^* ** ***7 

385 

Laborer-Light  Fixtures 

425 

458 

508 

Elect,  Helper 

1127 

1215 

1347 

Burster  Oper, 

2 

2 

2 

Paint  & Steel  Worker 

35 

38 

42 

Carpenter  Helper* 

852 

918 

1018 

Deckhand 

96 

103 

115 

Bundles-Wrappers  & Packers285 

307 

341 

Boiler  Room  Helper 

61 

66 

73 

Oilers 

96 

103 

115 

Maint,  Helpers 

180 

194 

215 

Stockers 

875 

943 

1046 

Waste  Mat 'Is  Oper. 

5 

5 

6 

Totals 

128070 

138058 

153043 

Increase 

9988 

24973 

* Paper  & Pulp  Sewing  & Bag 

**  Paper  & Pulp  Cutter  & Bag 

***  Construction 
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TABLE  X 

OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS  THAT  CAN  BE  EFFECTIVELY 
SERVED  BY  EXISTING  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


Job  Title  Estimated  Additional  Number 

Needed  by  1970 


Draftsman 195 

Radio  Operator 5 

Elec.  Technician 108 

Cost  Estimators 20 

Purchasing  Agents i| 

Mgr.  Production  il5 

Bookkeepers  & Cashiers  l83 

Bookkeeping  Mach.  Opr 8 

Checker  h 

Clerks,  Gen 103 

Gen.  Off.  Clerk 375 

Printing  & Pub.  Clerk 8 

Credit  Clerk  2 

File  Clerk il5 

Gen.  Ind.  Clerk 62 

Off.  Mach.  Oper 102 

Timekeeper 63 

Secretaries 137 

Shipping  & Receiving  Clerk  101 

Stat.  Clerk 2 

Steno  Typist 903 

Stock  Clerk 109 

Telephone  Operator  H2 

Sales  Clerk 2 

Sales  Persons 22 

Elect.  Repairman . 603 

Elec.  Inspector  .....  ‘ 7 

Assembler  & Rlvete:j!» 50 

Carpenter  Malnt.  j. 365 

Pipefitter 565 

Tele.  Repairman  . . . ' 22 

Millwright 286 

Mechanics Il6 

Tool  Grinder 7 

Foremen  271 

Sewing  Mach.  Oper 2296 

Carpenter 15 

Printing  Press-^Oper 1 

Cook ' 6 

Cabinet  Maker  33 

Mlllman  . . . .‘ 17 

Printer ^121 

Photo  Lithographer 57 

Jewel  Fitter 15 
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TABLE  X (Continued 

Job  Title  Estimated  Additional  Number 

Needed  by  1970 


Machinist 585 

Lathe  Oper 256 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 121 

Welder 20^17 

Lathe  Oper 102 

Welders  & Plaimecutters  . . . 290 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 166 

Welder  Helper  57 

Pipefitter  Helper  39 

Mech.  Asst 1^ 

Mejch,  & Repairmen,  N.E.C.  . . 27 

Carpenter  Appren 1 

Machine  Appren ^8 

Elec.  Appren 11 

Pipefitter  Appren 7 

Sheet  Metal  Appren 11 

Printer  Appren 32 

Millwright  Appren 36 

Mach.  Helper 135 

Elect.  Helper  220 

Carpenter  Helper  166 

Malnt.  Helpers  35 


Total 


12,208 
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APPENDIX  A 


DEFINITIONS  OF  MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  GROUPS  FOR 
MANUFACTURING  OCCUPATIONS 


Major  Group  19.  - ORDNANCE  AND  ACCESSORIES 
THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  includes  establishments  engaged  in 
manufacturing  artillery,  small  arms,  and  related  equipment; 
ammunition;  tanks  and  specialized  tank  parts;  sighting  and 
fire  control  equipment;  and  miscellaneous  ordnance  and 
accessories,  not  elsewhere  classified. 


Major  Group  20.  - FOOD  AND  KINDRED  PRODUCTS 
THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  includes  establishments  manufacturing 
foods  and  beverages  for  human  consumption,  and  certain  re- 
lated products,  such  as  manufactured  ice,  chewing  gum, 
vegetable  and  animal  fats  and  oils,  and  prepared  feeds  for 
animals  and  fowls . 


Major  Group  21.  - TOBACCO  MANUFACTURES 
THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  Includes  establishments  engaged  in 
manufacturing  cigarettes,  cigars,  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco,  and  snuff,  and  in  stemming  and  redrying  tobacco. 
The  manufacture  of  insecticides  from  tobacco  byproducts  is 
included  in  Major  Group  28. 


MAJOR  GROUP  22,  - TEXTILE  MILL  PRODUCTS 
THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  includes  establishments  engaged  in 
performing  any  of  the  following  operations:  (i)  prepa- 

ration of  fiber  and  subsequent  manufacturing  of  yarn, 
thread,  braids,  twine,  and  cordage;  (2)  manufacturing 
broad  woven  fabric,  narrow  woven  fabric,  knit  fabric. 
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carpets  and  rugs  from  yarn;  (3)  dyeing  and  finishing  fiber, 
yarn,  fabric,  and  knit  apparel;  (i|)  coating,  waterproofing, 
or  otherwise  treating  fabric;  (5)  the  integrated  manufac- 
ture of  knit  apparel  and  other  finished  articles  from  yarn; 
and  (6)  the  manufacture  of  felt  goods,  lace  goods, 
bonded-fiber  fabrics , and  miscellaneous  textiles . 

This  classification  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
two  types  of  organizations  which  operate  in  the  textile 
industry:  (1)  the  "integrated"  mill  which  purchases  mate- 

rials, produces  textiles  and  related  articles  within  the 
establishment,  and  sells  the  finished  products;  and 
(2)  the  "contract"  or  "commission"  mill  which  processes 
materials  owned  by  others . Converters  or  other  non- 
manufacturing establishments  which  assign  materials  to 
contract  mills  for  processing  (other  than  knitting)  are 
classified  in  nonmanufacturing  industries;  establishments 
which  assign  yarns  to  outside  contractors  or  commission 
knitters  for  the  production  of  knit  products  are  classified 
in  Group  225- 


Major  Group  23-  - APPAREL  AND  OTHER  FINISHED  PRODUCTS  MADE  ' 
PROM  FABRICS  AND  SIMILAR  MATERIALS 

THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group,  known  as  the  cutting-up  and  needle 
trades,  includes  establishments  producing  clothing  and 
fabricated  products  by  cutting  and  sewing  purchased  woven 
or  knit  textile  fabrics  and  related  materials  such  as 
leather,  rubberized  fabrics,  plastics  and  furs. 

Included  in  the  apparel  industries  are  three  types  of 
establishments,  (1)  the  "regular"  or  inside  factories, 

(2)  contract  factories,  and  (3)  apparel  jobbers.  The 
regular  factories  perform  all  of  the  usual  manufacturing 
functions  within  their  own  plant;  the  contract  factories 
manufacture  apparel  from  materials  owned  by  others;  and 
apparel  jobbers  perform  the  entrepreneurial  functions  of 
a manufacturing  company  such  as  buying  raw  materials, 
designing  and  preparing  samples,  arranging  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  garments  from  their  materials  and  selling 
of  the  finished  apparel. 

Custom  tailors  and  dressmakers  not  operating  on  a 
factory  basis  are  classified  in  nonmanufacturing  industries; 
establishments  which  purchase  and  resell  finished  garments 
but  do  not  perform  the  functions  of  the  apparel  jobbers 
are  classified  in  wholesale  trade  as  wholesalers  and  dealers . 
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Major  Group  2H , - LUMBER  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS,  EXCEPT  FURNITURE 

THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  includes  logging  camps  engaged  in 
cutting  timber  and  pulpwood;  merchant  sawmills,  lath  mills, 
shingle  mills,  cooperage  stock  mills,  planing  mills,  and 
plywood  mills  and  veneer  mills  engaged  in  producing  lumber 
and  wood  basic  materials;  and  establishments  engaged  in 
manufacturing  finished  articles  made  entirely  or  mainly  of 
wood  or  wood  substitutes.  Certain  types  of  establishments 
producing  wood  products  are  classified  elsewhere.  For 
example,  furniture,  and  office  and  store  fixtures  are 
classified  in  Major  Group  25;  pianos,  musical  instruments, 
toys  and  playground  equipment,  and  caskets  and  coffins  in 
Major  Group  39*  Woodworking  in  connection  with  construc- 
tion, in  the  nature  of  reconditioning  and  repair,  or  per- 
formed to  individual  order,  is  classified  in  nonmanufacturing 
industries . 


Major  Group  25.  - FURNITURE  AND  FIXTURES 
THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  includes  establishments  engaged  in 
manufacturing  household,  office,  public  building,  and 
restaurant  furniture;  and  office  and  store  fixtures. 
Establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the  production  of  mill- 
work  are  classified  in  industry  2431,  and  woodworking  to 
individual  order  or  in  the  nature  of  reconditioning  and 
repair  in  nonmanufacturing  industries. 


Major  Group  26.  - PAPER  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 
THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  Includes  the  manufacture  of  pulps 
from  wood  and  other  cellulose  fibers,  and  rags;  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  and  paperboard;  and  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  paper^board  into  converted  products  such  as  paper 
coated  off  the  paper  machine,  paper  bags,  paper  boxes, 
and  envelopes.  Certain  types  of  converted  paper  products 
are  classified  elsewhere,  such  as  abrasive  paper  in 
Industry  3291>  carbon  paper  in  Industry  3955 > and 
photosensitized  and  blueprint  paper  in  Industry  3861, 
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Major  Group  27.  - PRINTING,  PUBLISHING,  AND  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 

THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  includes  establishments  engaged  in 
printing  by  one  or  more  of  the  common  processes,  such  as 
letterpress,  lithography,  gravure,  or  screen;  and  those 
establishments  which  perform  services  for  the  printing 
trade,  such  as  bookbinding,  typesetting,  engraving,  photo- 
engraving, and  electrotyping.  This  major  group  also  in- 
cludes establishments  engaged  in  publishing  newspapers, 
books,  and  periodicals,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
do  their  own  printing.  News  syndicates  are  classified 
in  Service  Industries,  and  textile  printing  and  finishing 
in  Major  Group  22. 


Major  Group  28.  - CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 
THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  includes  establishments  producing 
basic  chemicals,  and  establishments  manufacturing  products 
by  predominantly  chemical  processes.  Establishments 
classified  in  this  major  group  manufacture  three  general 
classes  of  products:  (1)  basic  chemicals  such  as  acids, 

alkalies,  salts,  and  organic  chemicals;  (2)  chemical  pro- 
ducts to  be  used  in  further  manufacture  such  as  synthetic 
fibers,  plastics  materials,  dry  colors,  and  pigments; 

(3)  finished  chemical  products  to  be  used  for  ultimate  con- 
sumption such  as  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  soaps;  or  to  be 
used  as  materials  or  supplies  in  other  industries  such  as 
paints,  fertilizers,  and  explosives.  The  mining  of  natural 
rock  salt  is  classified  in  mining  Industries.  Establish- 
ments primarily  engaged  in  manufacturing  nonferrous  metals 
and  high  percentage  ferroalloys  are  classified  in  Major 
Group  33;  silicon  carbide  in  Major  Group  32;  baking  powder, 
other  leavening  compounds,  and  starches  in  Major  Group  20; 
and  embalming  fluids  and  artists’  colors  in  Major  Group  39. 
Establishments  primarily  engaged  in  packaging,  repackaging, 
and  bottling  of  purchased  chemical  products,  but  not  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  chemicals  and  allied  products,  are 
classified  in  trade  industries . 


Major  Group  29.  - PETROLEUM  REFINING  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES 

THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  Includes  establishments  primarily 
engaged  in  petroleum  refining,  manufacturing  paving  and 
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roofing  materials,  and  compounding  lubricating  oils  and 
greases  from  purchased  materials . Establishments  manu- 
facturing and  distributing  gas  to  consumers  are  classified 
in  public  utilities  industries,  and  those  primarily 
engaged  in  producing  coke  and  byproducts  in  Major  Group  33. 


Major  Group  30.  - RUBBER  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PLASTICS  PRODUCTS 

THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  includes  establishments  manufacturing 
from  natural,  synthetic,  or  reclaimed  rubber,  gutta  percha, 
balata,  or  gutta  slak,  rubber  products  such  as  tires,  rubber 
footwear,  mechanical  rubber  goods,  heels  and  soles,  floor- 
ing, and  rubber  sundries.  This  group  also  Includes  estab- 
lishments manufacturing  or  rebuilding  retreaded  tires,  but 
automobile  tire  repair  shops  engaged  in  recapping  and 
retreading  automobile  tires  are  classified  in  Services. 

This  group  also  includes  establishments  engaged  in  molding 
primary  plastics  for  the  trade,  and  manufacturing  mis- 
cellaneous finished  plastics  products.  The  manufacture 
of  elastic  webbing  is  classified  in  Major  Group  22;  products 
made  of  elastic  webbing  and  garments  made  from  rubberized 
fabrics  in  Major  Group  23;  synthetic  rubber  in  Industry 
2822;  and  plastics  materials  in  the  form  of  sheets,  rods, 
tubes,  granules,  powders,  or  liquids  In  Industry  2821. 


Major  Group  31.  - LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  PRODUCTS 
THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  includes  establishments  engaged  in 
tanning,  currying,  and  finishing  hides  and  skins,  and 
establishments  manufacturing  finished  leather  and  artifi- 
cial leather  products  and  some  similar  products  made  of 
other  materials.  Leather  converters  are  also  included. 


Major  Group  32.  - STONE,  CLAY,  AND  GLASS  PRODUCTS 
THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 


This  major  group  includes  establishments  engaged  in 
manufacturing  flat  glass  and  other  glass  products,  cement, 
structural  clay  products,  pottery,  concrete  and  gypsum 
products,  cut  stone  products,  abrasive  and  asbestos  pro- 
ducts, etc.,  from  materials  taken  principally  from  the 
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earth  in  the  form  of  stone,  clay,  and  sand.  V/hen  sepa- 
rate reports  are  available  for  mines  and  quarries  operated 
by  manufacturing  establishments  classified  in  this  major 
group,  the  mining  activities  are  classified  in  mining 
industries;  when  separate  reports  are  not  available,  the 
mining  activities  are  classified  with  the  manufacturing 
operations  and  classified  herein. 


Major  Group  33-  - PRIMARY  METAL  INDUSTRIES 
THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  includes  establishments  engaged  in 
the  smelting  and  refining  of  ferrous  and  nonferrous  metals 
from  ore,  pig,  or  scrap;  in  the  rolling,  drawing,  and 
alloying  of  ferrous  and  nonferrous  metals;  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  castings,  forgings,  and  other  basic  products  of 
ferrous  and  nonferrous  metals;  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
nails,  spikes,  and  insulated  wire  and  cable.  This  major 
group  also  includes  the  production  of  coke. 


Major  Group  3^.  - FABRICATED  METAL  PRODUCTS,  EXCEPT 
ORDNANCE,  MACHINERY,  AND  TRANSPORTATION  EQUIPMENT 

THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  includes  establishments  engaged  in 
fabricating  ferrous  and  nonferrous  metal  products  such  as 
metal  cans,  tinware,  hand  tools,  cutlery,  general  hardware, 
nonelectric  heating  apparatus,  fabricated  structural  metal 
products,  metal  stampings,  and  a variety  of  metal  and  wire 
products  not  elsewhere  classified.  Certain  important  seg- 
ments of  the  metal  fabricating  industries  are  classified 
in  other  major  groups  such  as  ordnance  in  Major  Group  19; 
machinery  in  Major  Groups  35  and  36;  transportation  equip- 
ment in  Major  Group  37;  professional,  scientific,  and 
controlling  instruments,  watches  and  clocks  in  Major  Group 
38;  and  jewelry  and  silverware  in  Major  Group  39*  Estab- 
lishments primarily  engaged  in  producing  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  their  alloys  are  classified  in  Major 
Group  33* 


Major  Group  35.  - MACHINERY,  EXCEPT  ELECTRICAL 
THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 
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This  major  group  includes  establishments  engaged  in 
manufacturing  machinery  and  equipment,  other  than  electrl 
cal  equipment  (Major  Group  36)  and  transportation  equip- 
ment (Major  Group  37).  Machines  powered  by  built-in  or 
detachable  motors  ordinarily  are  included  in  this  major 
group,  with  the  exception  of  electrical  household  appli- 
ances (Major  Group  36),  Portable  tools,  both  electric 
and  pneumatic  powered,  are  Included  in  this  major  group, 
but  hand  tools  are  classified  in  Major  Group  3^ , 


Major  Group  36,  - ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY, 

EQUIPMENT,  AND  SUPPLIES 

THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  includes  establishments  engaged  in 
manufacturing  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies  for  the 
generation,  storage,  transmission,  transformation,  and 
utilization  of  electrical  energy.  The  manufacture  of  house 
hold  appliances  is  Included  In  this  group,  but  industrial 
machinery  and  equipment  powered  by  built-in  or  detachable 
electric  motors  is  classified  in  Major  Group  35. 


Major  Group  37.  - TRANSPORTATION  EQUIPMENT 
THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  includes  establishments  engaged  in 
manufacturing  equipment  for  transportation  of  passengers 
and  cargo  by  land,  air,  and  water.  Important  products 
produced  by  establishments  classified  in  this  major  group 
Include  motor  vehicles,  aircraft,  ships,  boats,  railroad 
equipment,  and  miscellaneous  transportation  equipment  such 
as  motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  horse  drawn  vehicles. 
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Major  Group  38.  - PROFESSIONAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND 
CONTROLLING  INSTRUMENTS;  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND 
OPTICAL  GOODS;  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 

THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  includes  establishments  engaged  in 
manufacturing  mechanical  measuring,  engineering,  labora- 
tory, and  scientific  research  Instruments;  optical  instru- 
ments and  lenses;  surgical,  medical,  and  dental  Instruments, 
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equipment,  and  supplies;  ophthalmic  goods;  photographic 
equipment  and  supplies;  and  watches  and  clocks.  Establish- 
ments primarily  engaged  in  manufacturing  instruments  for 
indicating,  measuring,  and  recording  electrical  quantities 
and  characteristics  are  classified  in  Industry  3oll. 


Major  Group  39*  - MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURING 

INDUSTRIES 

THE  MAJOR  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

This  major  group  includes  establishments  primarily 
engaged  in  manufacturing  products  not  classified  in  any 
other  manufacturing  major  group.  Industries  in  this  group 
fall  into  the  following  categories;  jewelry,  silverware 
and  plated  ware;  musical  Instruments;  toys,  sporting  and 
athletic  goods;  pens,  pencils,  and  other  office  and 
artists^  materials;  buttons,  costumes  novelties,  miscel- 
laneous notions;  brooms  and  brushes;  morticians^  goods; 
and  other  miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries. 
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APPENDIX  B 

DEFINITIONS  OP  JOB  TITLES  FOR 
MANUFACTURING  OCCUPATIONS* 


^Division  of  Occupational  Analysis,  United  States 
Employment  Service,  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles , 

Volume  I,  Definitions  of  Titles,  Second  Edition  (Washington, 
D.  C,:  U,  S,  Government  Printing  Office,  19^9)  Pp.  1-1518. 
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DEFINITIONS  OP  JOB  TITLES  FOR 
MANUFACTURING  OCCUPATIONS 


AUDITOR:  (profess.  & kin.)  0-01.60.  Examines  and  vouches 

for  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  bookkeeping  records 
of  an  establishment:  Inspects  items  in  books  of  original 

entry,  such  as  the  daybool  or  jou-nal,  to  insure  proper 
recording  of  transactions.  Reviews  postings  to  verify 
transfer  of  journal  entries  to  the  ledger.  Counts  cash 
on  hand,  and  checks  amount  with  bank  balance.  Inspects 
and  verifies  notes  receivable  and  payable,  and  nego- 
tiable securities.  Examines  canceled  checks  to  authen- 
ticate amounts,  signatures,  cancellations,  and  dates 
of  entry  into  cash  book.  Verifies  journal  and  ledger 
entries  for  cash  payments,  purchases,  expenses,  and 
trial  balances . Examines  and  authenticates  inven- 
tory items.  Checks  arithmetic  totals  for  accuracy. 

May  prepare  financial  statements  for  client,  such  as 
profit-and-loss  statements  and  balance  sheets . May 
prepare  detailed  reports  showing  items  such  as  operat- 
ing costs,  total  assets,  liabilities,  volume  of  sales, 
net  profits,  and  depreciation  costs.  May  work 
independently  or  supervise  others  in  performing  routine 
phases  of  audit. 

PUBLIC-RELATIONS  MAN:  (profess.  & kin.)  I.  0-06.97. 

director,  advertising;  director,  publicity;  director, 
publicity  bureau;  director,  public  relations;  manager, 
promotion;  manager,  publicity;  press  agent;  promotional 
aide;  promotion  man;  publicity  agent;  publicity  man; 
publicity  specialist;  publicity  supervisor;  publicity 
writer;  public-relations  counsel.  Selects  and  assembles 
favorable  publicity  material  for  groups  or  organizations, 
releasing  it  through  the  media  of  magazines,  newspapers, 
posters,  and  the  radio:  Scans  statements  of  policy  to 

secure  roost  favorable  publicity.  Writes  news  releases 
and  submits  photographs  to  newspapers.  Purchases  ad- 
vertising space  in  newspapers  and  magazines  and  prepares 
advertisements.  Makes  arrangements  for  billboard 
displays.  Writes  script  for  radio  advertising. 

CHEMIST,  ORGANIC:  (profess.  & kin.)  0-07.03-  A classifica- 

tion title  for  chemists  who  specialize  in  working 
with  materials  whose  essential  constituent  is  carbon 
or  its  compounds:  Analyzes  and  tests  materials  such 

as  dyes,  paints,  petroleum,  rubber,  textile,  and  other 
organic  substances  to  determine  composition  or  other 


physical  and  chemical  properties . Develops  process- 
control  methods  and  supervises  routine  testing  of  ma- 
terials during  processing.  The  following  occupations 
are  classified  under  this  title:  CHEMIST,  DYE; 

CHEMIST,  GEOCHEMICAL  PROSPECTING;  CHEMIST,  INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOLS;  CHEMIST  PAINT;  RUBBER;  CHEMIST,  TEXTILE; 

CHEMIST,  WOOD. 

ENGINEER,  INDUSTRIAL:  (profess.  & kin.)  O-I8.OI.  A 

classification  title  for  engineers  who  supervise 
production  departments  of  manufacturing  plants,  lay 
out  machinery  and  apparatus  and  determine  flow  of  work 
for  most  efficient  production,  conduct  and  interpret 
tlme-and-motlon  studies,  devise  means  and  set  up 
personnel  policies  and  procedures  and  evaluate  jobs, 
and  devise  and  install  accounting  and  Inventory-control 
systems.  May  specialize  in  such  fields  as  setting  up 
production  cost  records  and  control  systems,  develop- 
ing jigs  and  fixtures,  training  production  personnel, 
and  wage  administration.  The  following  jobs  are 
typical  of  those  classified  under  this  title: 

EFFICIENCY  ENGINEER;  FACTORY  LAY-OUT  MAN;  METHODS 
ENGINEER;  PRODUCTION  ENGINEER  II;  SAFETY  ENGINEER; 
TIME-STUDY  ENGINEER. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEER;  (profess.  & kin,)  O-I9.9I.  A classi- 
fication title  for  engineers  who  specialize  in  design 
of  tools,  engines,  machines,  or  Industrial  equipment; 
installation  and  maintenance  of  industrial  equipment; 
supervision  of  mechanical  industrial  processes;  or 
planning  and  operation  of  central  distribution  systems 
for  heat,  gas,  water,  or  steam.  May  also  specialize 
in  research,  consulting,  inspecting,  testing,  teaching 
at  the  university  level,  technical  writing  and  editing, 
or  technical  sales  and  service. 

TRAINED  NURSE:  (medical  ser.)  0-33.  nurse,  certified;  nurse, 

graduate ; nurse , licensed ; nurse , professional ; nurse , 
trained,  A term  applied  to  a NURSE  I who  has  successfully 
completed  a prescribed  course  of  study  and  training  at 
an  accredited  school  and  hospital  and  who  has  passed 
State  examinations  or  otherwise  complied  with  legal 
requirements  to  practice  nursing. 

MANAGER,  PERSONNEL:  (any  Ind,)  0-39.83.  director,  personnel 

manager,  employee  relations;  manager,  industrial  relations 
personnel  supervisor.  Formulates  policies  relating  to 
the  selection,  training,  promotion,  welfare,  compensation, 
recreation,  and  discharge  of  employees,  and  other  employer 
employee  relationships,  supervising  subordinates  engaged 
in  executing  the  policies  or  performing  these  duties  him- 
self; Directs  the  hiring  of  employees  (MANAGER, 
EMPLOYMENT),  the  training  of  the  employee  (DIRECTOR, 
EDUCATIONAL),  and  welfare  and  recreational  activities 
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(DIRECTOR),  WELFARE).  The  scope  of  personnel  work  and 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  vary  widely  in  different 
establishments,  depending  upon  the  policies  of  the 
management . 

ARTISTS,  COMMERCIAL:  (profess.  & kin.)  0-4^1.21.  adver- 

tising designer;  artist,  advertising;  Illustrator. 
Creates  and  designs  figures  to  illustrate  advertising 
copy,  books,  and  magazines:  Creates  posters,  sign- 

boards, billboards,  and  showcards.  Designs  and  pre- 
pares charts,  diagrams,  sketches,  and  maps  for  publi- 
cation and  exhibition.  Designs  labels  for  containers, 
such  as  cans  and  cartons . Illustrates  books  and  maga- 
zines. Draws  cartoons  and  comic  strips  advertising 
various  products.  Performs  responsible  illustrative 
work  in  the  compilation,  coloring  and  lettering  of 
photographs. 

DRAFTSMAN:  (profess.  & kin.)  0-48.  Prepares  clear,  com- 

plete, and  accurate  working  plans  and  detail  drawings, 
from  rough  or  detailed  sketches  or  notes  for  engineer- 
ing or  manufacturing  purposes,  according  to  the  speci- 
fied dimensions:  Makes  final  sketch  of  the  proposed 

drawings,  checking  dimension  of  parts,  materials  to  be 
used,  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another,  and  the 
relation  of  the  various  parts  to  the  whole  structure. 
Makes  any  adjustments  or  changes  necessary  or  desired. 
Inks  in  all  lines  and  letters  on  pencil  drawings  as 
required.  Exercisees  manual  skill  in  the  manipulation 
of  triangle,  T-square,  and  other  drafting  tools.  Lays 
tracing  paper  on  drawing  and  traces  drawing  in  ink. 

Makes  charts  for  representation  of  statistical  data. 
Makes  finished  designs  from  sketches. 

MEDICAL  TECHNICIAN  (medical  ser.)  0-50.01.  hospital  tech- 
nician; laboratory  assistant,  medical;  laboratory 
technician,  medical.  Performs  medical  duties  in  a 
hospital  or  medical  laboratory  making  laboratory  tests 
of  urine,  blood,  animal  parasites,  infections,  and 
animal  inoculations . Makes  blood  counts  and  smears 
Gives  biological  skin  tests.  Prepares  vaccines.  Types 
blood  for  transfusions.  May  engage  in  research.  May 
take  electrocardiograms  (ELECTROCARDIOGRAPH  OPERATOR) . 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  (profess.  & kin.)  0-56.11.  still  cameraman. 

Photographs  persons,  motion-picture  sets  and  personnel, 
merchandise,  exteriors  and  interiors,  machinery,  *'nd 
fashions,  both  indoors  and  outdoors,  to  be  used  In 
advertising  and  selling:  Arranges  lights  and  moves 

various  objects  to  secure  proper  background.  Sets 
camera  at  desired  angle  and  distance  from  object  he  is 
to  photograph.  Adjusts  lens  for  proper  focus  and  places 
a plate  in  the  camera.  Removes  slide  from  plate,  grasps 
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lens-shutter,  bulb,  and  when  objects  to  be  photographed 
are  in  the  desired  position  on  the  finder  of  camera  de- 
presses the  bulb  which  opens  the  lens  shutter  and  exposes 
plate.  Prepares  solutions  and  chemicals  used  In 
developing  plates  and  films  and  printing  positives. 
Enlarges,  reduces,  and  Intensifies  prints.  May  take 
portraits  (PHOTOGRAPHER,  POTRAIT) . 

OPERATORS,  RADIO:  (air  trans . ; tel.  & tel.;  water  trans . ) 

0-61.33.  radio  officer;  radiotelephone  radioman.  Re- 
ceives and  sends  messages  using  radiotelegraph  or  radio- 
telephone equipment,  or  both:  Snaps  switch  to  connect 

transmitter  to  generator,  to  connect  either  telephone 
or  telepraph  equipment  to  transmitter,  and  to  cut  in 
one  of  the  various  kinds  of  antennae.  Turns  dials  to 
tune  set  to  desired  frequency  and  to  secure  necessary 
volume.  Transmits  messages  by  radiotelephone  or  radio- 
telegraph, frequently  using  a code.  Receives  messages 
received  in  accordance  with  Government  regulations. 

Must  be  licensed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

HOME-LIGHTING  ADVISER  (light,  heat  & power)  0-66. 98.  home- 
lighting  demonstrator.  Advises  electric-power  consumers 
concerning  adequate  electric-lighting  facilities  in 
homes:  Tests  distribution  and  intensity  of  light  in 

rooms  with  existing  arrangement,  using  a light  meter; 
and  demonstrates  advantages  of  changes,  such  as  light 
rearrangement,  bulbs  suitable  for  reading,  sewing,  or 
other  purposes,  and  use  of  reflectors.  Suggests  changes 
in  color  decorations  and  furnishings  to  increase  light. 

ESTIMATOR  AND  DRAFTSMAN:  (light,  heat,  & power)  0-68.67. 

detail  and  lay-out  draftsman;  draftsman  and  estimator; 
lay-out  and  detail  draftsman.  Draws  up  specifications 
and  instructions  for  electric  power  system  installations, 
such  as  power  transformers  or  extensions  from  main  lines 
to  buildings,  following  standardized  procedures:  Studies 

work-order  request  to  determine  type  of  service,  such  as 
lighting  or  power,  demanded  by  installation.  Visits 
site  of  proposed  installation  and  draws  rough  sketch  of 
location.  Takes  measurements,  such  as  street  dimensions, 
distances  to  be  spanned  by  wire  and  cable,  or  of  space 
available,  for  equipment  installations.  Estimates  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  incidentals  needed  for  installa- 
tion. Draws  master  sketch  showing  relation  of  proposed 
installation  to  existing  facilities.  Makes  other  draw- 
ings, such  as  pertaining  to  wiring  connections  or  cross 
sections  of  underground  cables,  as  required  for  instruction 
to  installation  crew.  Consults  DISTRIBUTION  ENGINEER  on 
difficulties  encountered.  May  draft  sketches  bo  scale 
(DRAFTSMAN,  ELECTRICAL).  May  estimate  labor  and  ma- 
terial costs,  using  price  lists  and  records  on  previous 
projects.  May  inspect  completed  installation  for  con- 
formance to  working  drawings.  Usually  specializes  in 
one  type  of  installation  and  is  designated  accordingly. 
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PROGRAMMER:  O-69.  Develops  and  prepares  diagrams  and  plans 

for  solution  of  mathematical,  business,  scientific  and 
technical  problems  by  means  of  automatic  data  processing 
machines , 

RETAIL  MANAGER;  (ret,  tr.)  0-72,21,  Manages  a retail  store 
devoted  to  selling  several  types  of  merchandise,  per- 
forming duties  as  described  under  MANAGER,  STORE,  Typi- 
cal of  establishments  whose  managers  are  covered  by 
this  classification  are  general  store,  department  store, 
dry-goods  stores,  and  mail-order  houses.  Some  of  these 
establishments  sell  groceries  as  a sizable,  but  secondary, 
line  of  goods , 

MANAGER j DEPARTMENT  (ret.  tr,)  0-7 ^.13.  buyer  assistant. 

Assumes  responsibility  for  the  operating  efficiency  of 
an  entire  department,  supervising  its  personnel  in 
selling,  stock  handling,  display,  and  inventory. 

Recommends  purchase  of  new  stock  to  BUYER  II.  May  be 
designated  according  to  department  in  which  he  func- 
tions, as  candy-department  manager;  meat  department 
manager;  toy-department  manager.  In  some  establish- 
ments these  duties  are  included  with  those  of  BUYER  II. 

INSPECTOR:  (any  ind.)  II.  0-79.  A general  term  applied 

to  a worker  who  examines  or  tests  articles  and  ma- 
terials for  serviceability  and  conformity  to  specifica- 
tions after  various  stages  of  manufacturing  or 
processing,  or  after  completion,  or  who  examines  equip- 
ment, machines,  and  tools  for  serviceability  after 
periods  of  use.  Classifications  are  made  according 
to  article,  equipment,  or  material  inspected  or  tested, 
as  ASSEMBLY  INSPECTOR;  CARTON  CHECKER;  CHASSIS 
INSPECTOR;  COIL  INSPECTOR;  ENGINE  INSPECTOR;  LENS 
EXAMINER;  METAL-CAP  INSPECTOR;  PAINT  TESTER;  PAPER- 
BAG  INSPECTOR;  SAW-LINE  INSPECTOR;  STOCKING  INSPECTOR  I; 
STONE  GRADER  (quarry),  method  used,  as  BURLER;  CHECK 
WEIGHER;  DEFLECTOR  OPERATOR,  or  type  of  work  inspected, 
as  BEAMING  INSPECTOR;  FINISHING  INSPECTOR;  GLAZING 
INSPECTOR;  TUBER.  Workers  performing  inspection  opera- 
tions may  also  be  designated  as  CHECKER;  EXAMINER; 

GAGER;  TESTER. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  (any  ind.)  0-81.02.  Plans  advertising 

policies  of  department  store,  factory,  or  other  organi- 
zation and  arranges  for  the  execution  of  these  policies; 
Purchases  advertising  space  in  magazines,  newspapers,  or 
other  advertising  media.  Allocates  advertising  space  to 
departments  or  products  of  establishment.  Inspects  and 
approves  all  advertisements  before  their  release. 
Supervises  and  may  assist  subordinates  in  advertising 
department  engaged  in  making  up  and  illustrating  adver- 
tisements, May  authorize  information  for  publication, 
such  as  interviews  with  reporters  or  articles  describing 
any  phase  of  the  work  of  the  establishment. 
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CREDIT  I®N:  (any  ind,)  0-85-10,  accounts  supervisor; 

credit  man;  manager,  credit  investigations.  Manages 
credit  and  collection  department  of*  commercial  house, 
department  store,  hotel,  or  similar  establishment: 
Investigates  financial  standing  and  reputation  of  pros- 
pective customer  who  is  seeking  to  establish  credit. 
Approves  or  disapproves  extension  of  credit.  Super- 
vises collection  of  bad  accounts  and  worthless  checks. 
Makes  up  collection  notes  to  customers . Keeps  records 
of  collections, 

TUGBOAT  OPERATOR  (water  trans,)  0-88.02.  Has  full  charge 
of  tugboat:  Gives  orders  to  entire  crew.  Signals 

to  engine  room  the  propulsion  requirements.  Steers  or 
directs  steering.  Plans  towing  procedures  and 
hook-ups.  Must  be  licensed  by  Government. 

PURCHASING  AGENTS:  (any  ind.)  0-91.60.  Purchases  at  the 

most  favorable  prices  consistent  with  quality,  quantity, 
and  other  factors,  raw  materials,  equipment,  machinery, 
and  supplies  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  particu- 
lar organization  (industrial  plant,  governmental  unit, 
or  public  utility)  in  which  he  is  employed.  Goods  pur-  . 
chased  are  processed,  consumed,  and  used  in  the  organi- 
zation and  are  not  purchased  for  resale  at  a profit 
(BUYER  II  (ret,  tr;  whole,  tr,)).  Interviews  selling 
agents  of  other  establishments.  Draws  up  contracts  and 
specifications,  or  approves  contracts  and  specifications 
drawn  up  by  technical  workers . Approves  bills  for  pay- 
ment. Keeps  records  pertaining  to  goods  purchased,  costs, 
delivery,  inventories,  and  other  items  pertaining  to 
purchases.  Worker  is  usually  required  to  have  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  goods  purchased  and  the  work  done  by 
the  organization  in  which  he  is  employed.  Usually  desig- 
nated according  to  material  bought,  as  cotton  buyer, 
tobacco  buyer,  or  according  to  locale,  as  factory 
purchasing  agent. 

CONDUCTORS,  FREIGHT:  (rr  trans,)  0-92.11.  Supervises  the 
activities  of  freight-train  crew.  Receives  bills  of 
lading  and  written  orders  from  STATION  AGENT  I , Super- 
vises the  make-up  of  trains.  Supervises  the  removal 
of  freight  at  wayside  destinations.  Signals  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEER  at  time  of  departure. 

MANAGER,  PRODUCTION;  (any  ind.)  0-97.51.  Controls  and 

coordinates  all  production  activities  of  an  industrial 
establishment,  supervising  the  work  of  the  various 
production  departments  directly  or  through  subordinate 
foremen  or  superintendents:  Interprets  and  executes 

over-all  plant  policies  of  MANAGER,  INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION  or  other  administrator.  Authorizes  the 
hiring,  discharging,  transferring,  and  promoting  of 
employees,  or  performs  these  duties  himself.  Consults 
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with  superiors  and  subordinates  to  plan  and  develop 
production  policies,  procedures,  specifications,  and 
cost  and  time  estimates  for  manufacturing  plant  products 
Periodically  analyzes  and  interprets  production  records 
to  insure  that  operating  costs  are  being  maintained  at 
lowest  possible  level.  Originates  or  approves  measures 
to  improve  process  efficiency,  equipment  performance, 
quality  of  final  product,  and  working  conditions,  and 
performs  other  administrative  and  supervisory  duties 
to  Insure  efficient  and  profitable  operation.  May  per- 
sonally conduct  or  supervise  the  conducting  of  a par- 
ticular process  (GENERAL  FORMAN  II),  May  be  designated 
according  to  type  of  industrial  establishment,  as 
GASOLINE-PLANT  FOREMAN;  REFINERY  CHIEF, 

ROADMASTER;  (r,  r,  trans,)  0-98,71.  Supervises  the  main- 
tenance of  railroad  track  and  roadbed  within  a divi- 
sion or  subdivision  ranging  from  50  to  100  miles  of  way, 

MANAGER,  WAREHOUSE:  (any  ind,)  0-99.92,  Manages  one  or  more 

warehouses  of  an  Industrial  or  commercial  establishment 
to  maintain  stocks  of  materials  on  hand  for  processing 
or  distribution:  Directs  through  intermediate  super- 

visors checking  of  incoming  and  outgoing  shipments, 
keeping  of  stock  records,  and  other  clerical  processes. 
Directs  handling  and  disposition  of  materials  in  ware- 
house space  through  foremen.  Establishes  and  enforces 
operations  procedure  according  to  work  requirements. 

May  purchase  materials  (PURCHASING  AGENT)  or  direct 
reclamation  of  damaged  or  used  materials  to  maintain 
normal  stocks.  May  advise  department  heads  regarding 
government  regulations  affecting  availability  of 
materials  and  equipment  (MANAGER,  PROCUREMENT) , 
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BOOKKEEPERS  AND  CASHIERS:  1-01,02,  Keeps  complete  and  sys- 
tematic records  of  establishment’s  business  transac- 
tions, Balances  books  and  compiles  reports  at  regular 
Intervals  to  show  receipts,  expenditures,  accounts 
payable,  accounts  receivable,  profit  or  loss  and  other 
pertinent  items.  May  calculate  wages  of  employees  and 
make  up  checks  or  draw  cash  from  bank  for  payment  of 
wages,  1-01,52,  Keeps  a record  of  cash  transactions, 
receipts,  and  disbursements  Incident  to  the  conduct  of 
a business.  Enters  data  to  proper  accounts  and  periodi- 
cally balances  cash  books.  Receives  payment  and  issues 
receipts , 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE  OPERATOR;  1-02,01,  Keeps  a set  of 

records  of  business  transactions,  using  a bookkeeping 
machine.  Places  selected  bookkeeping  form  on  flg.t 
writing  surface  of  machlp. . and  sets  carriage. 

Depresses  keys  to  type  on  sheet  desired  data,  such  as 
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name,  address,  items  purchased  or  sold,  and  services 
rendered,  and  to  calculate  totals,  net  amounts,  and 
other  items,  recording  final  computations  on  the  fonn. 
Performs  related  clerical  duties  (BOOKKEEPER  II) . 

May  make  up  bills,  invoices,  and  statements  on  billing 
machine  (BILLING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  1^ 

CHECKER:  (clerical)  1-03.10.  Checks  the  quantity,  quality, 

condition,  value,  and  type  of  articles  purchased,  sold, 
or  produced,  with  records  or  reports.  May  sort  data  or 
items  into  a predetermined  sequence  or  group  before  or 
after  checking.  May  keep  records  of  items  checked. 

May  be  designated  according  to  type  of  establishment 
where  checking  is  done,  as  WAREHOUSE  CHECKER. 

GENERAL  CLERK:  (clerical)  1-04.01.  A classification  title 

for  the  clerical  jobs,  requiring  little  or  no  previous 
training,  which  involve  the  performance  of  routine 
clerical  duties,  such  as  addressing  envelopes,  keeping 
simple  records,  gathering  and  delivering  messages,  and 
assisting  in  operating  office  machines,  and  which  may 
require  the  ability  to  do  simple  typing. 

GENERAL  OFFICE  CLERK:  (clerical)  1-05.01.  administrative 

clerk;  clerk,  general  duty;  office  girl,  general;  office 
man;  utility  clerk.  Depending  on  the  size  and  type  of 
office,  perfoms  any  combination  of  the  following  or 
similar  clerical  duties:  Makes  up  and  files  reports. 

Tabulates  and  posts  data  in  various  record  books. 

Takes  telephone  orders.  Checks  cash  registers.  Gives 
infonnation  to  callers.  Sends  out  bills.  Checks 
calculations.  Keeps  a small  set  of  books  (BOOKKEEPER 
II).  Takes  inventories  (INVENTORY  CLERK). 

ROOM  CLERK:  (hotel  & rest.)  1-07.60.  In  small  hotels, 

registers  and  assigns  rooms  to  incoming  guests.  Checks 
out  departing  guests  and  receives  payment  of  their 
account.  Maintains  records  of  reservations,  rooms  oc- 
cupied, and  guests*  accounts.  Gives  infonnation  to 
guests.  Checks  room  keys  and  valuables-.  Receives  and 
distributes  mail,  telegrams,  and  packages-  Notifies 
HOUSEKEEPER  of  arrivals  and  departures.  May  sell  cigars, 
cigarettes,  or  newspapers.  May  supervise  BELLMAN; 
ELEVATOR  OPERATOR,  PASSENGER;  AND  TELEPHONE  OPERATOR  II. 
In  large  hotels,  rents  and  assigns  rooms,  arranges 
transfer  of  registered  guests  to  other  rooms,  checks 
out  guests,  time-stamps  bills,  and  refers  guests  to 
CASHIER,  FRONT  OFFICE  for  payment. 

CREDIT  CLERK:  (clerical)  1-12.02.  Investigates  credit 

status  of  individuals  applying  for  credit.  Obtains 
credit  history  from  customers  who  wish  to  open  an 
account  (NEW-ACCOUNT  CLERK),  Verifies  this  information 
by  writing  to  credit  organizations  and  references 
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i listed  by  applicant  on  the  credit  application  form. 

; Determines  credit  limit,  following  specific  instruc- 

^ tions,  based  on  applicant's  assets  and  ability  to  pay, 

referring  more  difficult  cases  to  MANAGER,  CREDIT  AND 
COLLECTION.  Notifies  customer  of  acceptance  or  re- 
' jection  of  credit.  May  keep  a record  or  file  of  credit 

; transactions  and  payments  and  send  letters  to  customers 

: having  delinquent  accounts.  May  keep  Informed  on  all 

transactions  that  affect  credit  rating  of  customers. 

PILE  CLERK:  (clerical)  1-17.01.  filer;  filing  clerk.  Keeps 

correspondence,  cards,  invoices,  receipts,  and  other 
records  arranged  systematically  according  to  subject 
matter  in  file  cabinets,  drawers,  boxes,  or  in  special 
filing  cases:  Reads  information  on  incoming  material 

and  sorts  and  places  it  in  proper  position  in  filing 
cabinet  which  is  usually  indexed  for  ready  reference, 
r Locates  and  removes  material  from  file  when  requested. 

[ May  keep  record  of  material  removed. 

GENERAL  INDUSTRY  CLERK:  l-l8.  This  group  includes  occupa- 

tions concerned  with  the  preparation,  transcribing, 

■ transferring,  systematizing,  or  preserving  of  written 

communications  are  performed.  Examples  are  MAIL 
CLERK  (clerical),  EMPLOYMENT  CLERK  (clerical),  and 
APPOINTMENT  CLERK  (clerical.) 

PROCUREMENT  CLERK:  (clerical)  1-19.11.  Edits  purchase  re- 

I quests  and  draws  up  purchase  orders  for  procurement  of 

} supplies,  materials,  or  equipment  by  an  industrial  con- 

j cern.  Army  supply  depot,  or  other  organization,  per- 

j forming  the  simpler  duties  of  PURCHASING  AGENT: 

[ Examines  purchase  requests  received  from  component  de- 

partments and  edits  entries  for  accuracy  of  nomenclature 
and  specifications  according  to  standardized  regulations. 
Consolidates  information  relating  to  kind,  quantities, 
and  prices  of  supplies.  Consults  manufacturer’s  catalog 
to  determine  with  which  manufacturer  to  place  order. 

Types  invitation-of-bid  forms  and  mails  forms  to  con- 
tracting agencies  or  to  post  office  for  public  posting, 
as  directed  by  PURCHASING  AGENT,  or  telephones  prospective 
supplies  to  obtain  quotations.  Types  purchase  orders 
and  sends  copies  to  successful  bidders  and  departments 
concerned.  Keeps  files  and  records  of  materials  pur- 
chased, cost  prices,  inventories,  and  deliveries.  Types 
correspondence  relative  to  purchases.  May  study  price 
quotations  and  award  contract  to  lowest  bidder.  May 
compute  total  cost  of  items  purchased  by  referring  to 
purchase  orders  or  bids,  using  a calculating  machine. 

May  drive  light  truck  to  pick  up  urgently  needed  supplies. 
May  classify  priority  regulations  (PRIORITIES  CLERK) . 

May  be  designated  according  to  manner  in  which  supplies 

are  procured  or  market  in  which  they  are  obtained,  as 
local -purchase  clerk;  record  clerk,  local  purchase;  town 
runner . 
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MESSENGER:  (clerical)  1-23-1^ • delivery  boy;  errand  boy; 

errand  girl;  floor  boy;  messenger  boy  or  girl;  runner; 
wheel  boy.  Sorts  and  delivers  letters,  messages,  pack- 
ages, documents,  records,  interoffice  memoranda,  and 
other  items  of  offices  or  departments  within  an  estab- 
lishment or  to  other  business  concerns,  plants,  and 
banks.  Makes  trips  to  and  from  outside  establishments 
to  deliver  or  to  obtain  messages  or  small  articles, 
walking,  using  bicycle  or  motorcycle,  or  riding  on 
public  conveyance.  May  perform  a variety  of  other 
duties,  such  as  cleaning  office  machines,  cleaning 
office,  and  assisting  with  stockroom  Inventory. 

OFFICE-MACHINE  OPERATORS:  1-25-  This  group  includes  occu- 

pations concerned  with  the  preparation,  transcribing, 
transferring,  systematizing,  or  preserving  of  written 
communications  are  performed.  Examples  are  BILLING- 
MACHINE  OPERATORS  (clerical),  ADDING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 
(clerical),  and  CALCULATING-MACHINE  OPERATOR  (clerical). 

PAYROLL  CLERK:  (clerical)  1-26.02.  Computes  wages  of  company 

employees  and  writes  the  necessary  corresponding  data 
on  the  pay-roll  sheets:  Calculates  each  worker's  earn- 

ings based  on  TIMEKEEPER'S  report,  individual  time  cards, 
and  work  or  production  tickets,  ^osts  calculated  data 
on  pay-roll  sheet,  showing  information  such  as  worker's 
name,  working  days,  time,  rate,  deductions  for  insurance, 
and  total  wages  due.  May  make  out  pay  checks  and  assist 
the  PAYMASTER  in  making  up  and  distributing  the  pay 
envelopes . May  use  a calculating  machine  (CALCULATING- 
MACHINE  OPERATOR). 

SECRETARY:  (clerical)  1-33.01.  Performs  general  office  work 

in  relieving  executives  and  other  company  officials  of 
minor  executive  and  clerical  duties:  Takes  dictation, 

using  shorthand  or  uses  a Stenotype  Machine  (STENOTYPE 
OPERATOR).  Transcribes  dictation  or  the  recorded  infor- 
mation reproduced  on  a transcribing  machine  (TRANSCRIBING 
MACHINE  OPERATOR) . Makes  appointments  for  executive 
and  reminds  him  of  them.  Interviews  people  coming  into 
office,  directing  to  other  workers  those  who  do  not 
warrant  seeing  the  executive.  Answers  and  makes  phone 
calls.  Handles  personal  and  important  mall,  writing 
routine  correspondence  on  own  Initiative.  May  super- 
vise other  clerical  workers.  May  keep  personnel  records 
(PERSONNEL  CLERK). 

SHIPPING  AND  REC.  CLERK:  (clerical)  1-3^. 15-  delivery 

checker;  load  checker;  loading  clerk;  ore  'r  checker; 
outgoing-merchandise  checker;  packing  che».,ker;  plat- 
form checker;  record  clerk;  shipping-clerk  assistant; 
tally-ln-tally-out  clerk.  Insures  completeness  and 
correctness  of  outgoing  shipments  by  examining  such 
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details  as  quantity,  quality,  labeling,  and  addressing 
of  items  of  merchandise  and  comparing  them  with  customer *s 
order  or  other  records.  May  check  incoming  merchandise 
(RECEIVING  CHECKER). 

STATISTICAL  CLERK:  (clerical)  1-36.01.  record  cle'^k;  report 

clerk.  Compiles  regular  and  special  reports,  for  the 
use  of  the  management  and  as  a basis  for  statistical 
studies,  using  the  regular  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
records  as  a source  of  information:  Makes  up  reports 

showing  infrrmation,  such  as  amount  and  type  of  material 
ordered,  used,  and  rejected,  volume  and  class  of  daily 
sales,  number  and  kind  of  accumulative  pending  sales, 
and  average  working  time  and  wage  rate  of  compeiny  em- 
ployees. May  check  material  used  as  a source  of  infor- 
mation. May  operate  an  adding  machine  and  a calculating 
machine . 

STENOGRAPHER  AND  TYPIST:  (clerical)  1-37.12.  Takes  dicta- 

tion in  shorthand  of  'correspondence,  reports,  and  other 
matter  and  transcribes  dictated  material,  writing  it 
out  in  long  hand  or  using  a typewriter.  May  be  required 
to  be  versed  in  the  technical  language  and  terms  used 
in  a particular  profession.  May  perform  a variety  of 
related  clerical  duties  (CLERK,  GENERAL  OFFICE) . May 
take  dictation  on  a stenotype  machine  (STENOTYPE  OPERATOR), 
or  may  transcribe  information  from  a sound-producing 
record  (TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  OPERATOR), 

STOCK  FOREMAN  CLERK:  (clerical)  1-38.01.  Supervises  clerical 

workers^  engaged  in  moving,  handling,  and  storing  parts 
and  materials,  performing  duties  as  described  under 
SUPERVISOR. 

TELEPHONE  OPERATOR:  (clerical)  l-i|2,31.  control-board 

operator;  p.b.x.  operator;  private-branch-exchange 
operator;  switchboard  operator;  telephone-switchboard 
'operator.  Operates  a cordless  telephone  switchboard 
to  relay  to  the  different  phones  in  the  establishment 
incoming  and  interoffice  calls,  and  make  connections 
wi^h  outside  lines  for  outgoing  calls:  Manipulates 

switch  keys  to  receive  incoming  calls,  to  make 
connection,  to  relay  calls,  and  to  ring  phones. 

WEIGHERS:  (clerical)  1-^15.01.  Weighs  incoming  or  outgoing 

materials  or  products  of  an  establishment,  or  weighs 
products  or  waste  products  between  processing  steps, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  clerical  records  pertaining 
to  the  shipping  or  receipt  of  articles,  plant  or  work 
production  or  other  phages  of  operation. 

CLAIM  AGENT:  (any  ind.)  1-^8. 08.  Renders  and  investigates 

claims  for  losses,  shortages,  datmages,  or  overcharges 
on  shipments  of  merchandise,  checking  their  movement 


and  handling  between  consignor  and  consignee.  Examines 
freight  bills,  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  and  other 
records  and,  if  possible,  compares  with  actual  goods 
to  determine  extent  of  loss  or  damage.  Adjusts  claims 
and  complaints  by  allowing  credit  or  replacing  lost  or 
damaged  goods. 

SALES  CLERK:  (ret.  tra.)  I-70.IO.  Receives  cash  payment 

for  articles  selected  by  customers.  Wraps  article, 
makes  change,  and  gives  article  to  customer.  Keeps 
merchandise  neatly  arranged  on  counter.  Must  complete 
each  sale  quickly.  Sells  any  of  a large  variety  of 
inexpensive  merchandise,  usually  without  specializing 
in  any  single  commodity  or  group  of  commodities. 

SALES  PERSON:  (ret.  tr.)  1-75* 71*  Displays  and  sells  mer- 

chandise, such  as  kitchenware,  linens,  men*s  furnishings, 
perfumes,  radios,  toys,  and  women's  lingerie,  performing 
duties  as  described  under  SALESPERSON.  Performs  selling 
duties  that  require  no  special  knowledge  or  technique 
not  obtainable  from  a short  training  course.  Generally 
specializes  in  one  commodity  or  closely  related  groups 
or  commodities.  May  be  designated  according  to  mer- 
chandise sold,  as  salesperson,  linens;  salesperson, 
radios;  salesperson,  toys. 

SALESMAN,  GENERAL  (ret.  tr.)  I-8O.OI.  Solicits  customers, 
frequently  outside  the  store,  to  demonstrate  and  sell 
merchandise,  such  as  automobiles,  radios,  refrigerators, 
and  washing  machines,  the  selling  of  which  requires  no 
special  knowledge  of  technique  not  obtainable  from  a 
short  training  course.  Usually  specializes  in  one 
commodity  or  related  groups  of  commodities.  Performs 
duties  as  described  under  SALESMAN,  RETAIL. 

SALESMAN,  AMUSEMENT  AND  SPORTING  GOODS:  (whole,  tr.)  1-85.01. 

salesman,  sporting  and  amusement  goods.  Sells  amusement 
and  sporting  goods,  such  as  cameras,  motion-picture 
equipment  and  supplies,  firearms,  playground  equipment, 
athletic  goods,  toys,  and  games,  performing  duties  as 
described  under  SALESMAN,  WHOLESALE. 

SALESMAN,  METALS  (whole,  tr.)  1-86.01.  Sells  metals  which 
have  not  been  fabricated,  such  as  brass,  copper,  iron, 
and  steel,  performing  duties  as  described  under 
SALESMAN,  WHOLESALE. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE:  (hotel  & rest.)  I-87.OI.  Seeks  out 

prospects  who  may  be  interested  in  the  hotel's  facili- 
ties for  social  gatherings,  banquets,  and  conventioi\s . 
Attempts  to  induce  the  prospects  to  hold  social 
functions  at  the  hotel. 
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MAID,  GENERAL:  (dom.  serO  2-06,11.  housekeeper,  home; 

maid.  Performs,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
employer,  any  domestic  duty  such  as  cleaning  and  dust- 
ing household  furnishings,  hallways,  and  lavatories, 
changing  and  making  beds,  watching  children  at  play, 
purchasing,  preparing,  cooking,  and  serving  meals,  and 
washing  and  ironing  clothes.  Is  frequently  the  only 
domestic  household  employee  employed.  Is  not  employed 
by  the  day,  as  opposed  to  DAY  WORKER. 

CHAMBERMAID  (hotel  & rest.)  2-24.11.  Housemaid;  maid;  room 
maid.  Does  all  general  cleaning  in  hotel  rooms: 

Collects  and  may  count  soiled  linens.  Makes  beds. 

Empties  trash  from  waste  baskets.  Dusts  furniture  and 
woodwork  in  guest  room.  Removes  small  trash  from 
floor  with  broom  or  vacuum  cleaner.  Replenishes 
stationery  and  bathroom  supplies.  Cleans  bathroom 
(BATH  MAID).  When  working  at  night  is  known  as  NIGHT 
CHAMBERMAID;  NIGHT  MAID. 

EXECUTIVE  CHEF:  (hotel  & rest.)  2-26.01.  chef;  chef 

de  cusine;  chef,  head;  chef,  managing;  dietitian; 
manager,  food  production;  manager,  kitchen;  manager, 
lunch.  Plans  meals  for  large  hotel  or  restaurant. 

Supervises  and  coordinates  the  work  of  chefs,  cooks, 
and  other  kitchen  employees,  seeing  that  food  prepara- 
tion is  economical  and  technically  correct.  Requisitions  ■ 

food  supplies.  May  be  responsible  for  the  profitable  I 

operation  of  the  food-preparation  department.  In  some  j 

establishments  may  supervise  a STEWARD  and  in  others 
may  cooperate  with  a STEWARD  or  MAITRE  D 'HOTEL  II  | 

in  matters  pertaining  to  the  kitchen,  pantry,  and  , 

storeroom. 

WAITER:  (hotel  & rest.)  2-27.11.  Serves  food  to  patrons  I 

in  a quick  and  efficient  manner.  Sets  tables  with  j 

clean  linen  and  silverware.  Removes  dirty  dishes  to  j 

kitchen.  Cleans  equipment.  This  worker  differs  from  j 

WAITER  FORMAL  in  the  less  formal  manner  in  which  the 
serving  duties  are  performed. 

KITCHEN  WORKER:  2-29.71.  Performs  duties  in  the  kitchen 

requiring  little  skill,  such  as  scrubbing,  scraping,  } 

and  scouring  work  tables  and  meat  blocks,  sweeping  and 
mopping  floors,  obtaining  and  distributing  supplies  and 
utensils,  kindling  kitchen  fires,  and  watching  cooking 
foods  to  prevent  burning.  May  cut  and  peel  or  otherwise 
prepare  vegetables  for  the  cooks. 

GUARDS  AND  WATCHMEN:  (any  ind.)  2-61.03.  Guards  an  in- 

dustrial plant,  warehouse,  or  other  property  against 
fire,  theft,  and  illegal  entry.  Makes  periodic  in- 
spection tours  about  building  and  grounds,  examining 
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doors,  windows,  and  gates  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
secured  and  have  not  been  tampered  with,  and  continually 
watches  for  irregularities,  such  as  broken  water  pipes. 
Registers  at  regular  watch  stations  as  a record  of  hav- 
ing made  inspection  rounds  at  specified  times.  May 
perform  general  maintenance  duties,  such  as  sweeping 
floors,  or  supervise  others  in  these  duties.  May  fire 
boilers  or  do  other  similar  duties,  or  may  operate 
various  plant  equipment,  perfoimiing  productive  opera- 
tions. Sometimes  designated  according  to  type  of 
property  he  guards,  as  dock  watchman,  warehouse  watchman. 

FIREMEN:  (any  ind.)  2-63.10.  Any  member  of  the  paid  or 

volunteer  fire-fighting  force  of  a city,  township,  or 
industrial  plant,  below  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Rides 
on  fire  truck  to  scene  of  fire.  Connects  and  mans  hose 
to  play  water  or  chemicals  on  the  fire,  or  uses  a port- 
able fire  extinguisher  in  places  not  easily  accessible 
with  a hose.  Demolishes  doors,  windows,  partitions,  or 
buildings  as  necessary,  to  reach  and  combat  the  fire. 
Rescues  persons  overcome  by  fire  or  smoke,  and  ad- 
ministers artificial  respiration  to  them.  May  drive 
the  fire  truck.  May  periodically  fill  portable  fire 
extinguishers  throughout  an  industrial  plant. 

JANITOR:  (any  ind.)  2-84.10.  Keepo  public  parts  of  build- 

ing in  clean,  orderly  condition  and  good  state  of  re- 
pair, and  operates  furnaces  and  boilers  to  provide  heat 
and  hot  water  for  tenants:  Sweeps,  mops,  and  scrubs 

public  halls  and  stairways  (PORTER  I) . Tends  the 
furiace,  stoking  coal  and  removing  clinkers  and  ashes 
anc  refuse,  trucking  or  rolling  the  cans  to  the  street 
for  pick-up  by  local  sanitation  department.  Makes 
minor  repairs  to  defective  plumbing,  electrical  wiring, 
or  other  parts  of  the  building.  Replaces  burned-out 
elecl^ric  lamps  in  public  halls.  Cleans  sidewalks  of 
snowior  debris.  May  grease  elevator  slides  and  clean 
elevator  pits.  In  large  establishments,  tending  furnace 
may  be  the  full-time  job  as  FIREMAN,  LOW  PRESSURE. 

PORTER:  (any  ind.)  2-86.10.  Works  in  an  establishment,  such 

as  an  office  building,  bank,  insurance  company,  edu- 
cational institution,  place  of  amusement,  beauty  parlor, 
public  bath,  dental  laboratory,  advertising  agency, 
store,  or  repair  shop,  perfoimiing  any  combination  of 
duties  involved  in  cleaning  the  premises,  furniture 
and  equipment  (as  opposed  to  cleaning  production  de- 
partments in  a factory  (PORTER  II)).  Typical  of  the 
duties  the  worker  performs  are:  Cleaning  floors  and 

stairways  (CLEAN-UP  MAN);  washing  walls  (WALL  WASHER; 
PAINT  CLEANER);  washing  windows  (WINDOW  CLEANER);  baling 
wastepaper  for  sale  to  junk  dealers  (BALING-MACHINE 
OPERATOR);  burning  trash  in  incinerators  (INCINERATOR 
MAN)  . 
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GROUNDS  KEEPER:  (rny  ind.)  3-^0. 04.  Maintains  and  protects 

grounds  surrounding  buildings  of  an  industrial  or 
business  concern,  race  track,  or  other  property:  Mows 

lawns,  trims  hedges,  rakes  and  burns  leaves  and  refuse, 
and  trims  driveway  and  sidewalk  edges,  using  spades  and 
hoes.  In  winter  shovels  snow  from  driveways  and  side- 
walk edges,  using  spades  and  hoes.  In  winter  shovels 
snow  from  driveways  and  sidewalks,  and  spreads  sand, 
salt,  or  ashes  on  icy  surfaces  to  prevent  slipping.  May 
plant  and  maintain  flower  beds,  select  bushes  and 
flowers  to  be  planted,  and  perform  other  landscaping 
duties  (GARDENER  (dom,  ser.)).  May  supervise  workers 
doing  the  less  skilled  duties  entailed  in  the  upkeep 
of  grounds . 

BAKER:  (bake  prod.)  4-01.100.  Produces  finished  baked  goods, 

such  as  bread,  cake,  cookies,  pastries,  and  pies,  from 
raw  materials.  Measures  and  mixes  ingredients.  Forms 
dough,  prepares  fillings,  and  decorates  specialties  with 
icings.  Bakes  products  in  ovens,  regulating  and  timing 
oven  temperature.  May  specialize  in  baking  one  type  of 
product,  such  as  danish  bread,  french  bread,  grissini, 
rye  bread,  sweet  crackers,  Vienna  bread,  or  french 
pastries.  May  be  designated  according  to  products 
baked,  as  BAKER,  BREAD;  BAKER,  CAKE;  BAKER,  COFFEE 
CAKE;  BAKER,  COOKY;  BAKER,  CRACKER;  BAKER,  FANCY  BREAD; 
BAKER,  ROLLS;  SWEET-DOUGH  MAN. 

SUGAR  BOILER:  (sugar)  4-10.611.  Boils  the  filtered  sugar 

juice  in  vacuum'  pans  to  evaporate  the  water  until  the 
mass  in  the  pans  becomes  a thick  mixture  of  crystals 
and  sirup  (massacuite) : Creates  vacuum  in  pan  by 

operating  vacuum  pump  and  allowing  cold  water  to  enter 
the  water  condenser  above  the  pan.  Turns  wheel  lever 
to  allow  juice  to  enter  the  pan  to  the  proper  level. 

Opens  valve  to  admit  steam  to  pan.  Boils  juice  until 
he  determines  from  a sampling  made  with  a proof  stick 
that  juice  has  crystalized  to  the  proper  point.  Shuts 
off  condenser  which  breaks  the  vacuum  and  turns  off 
vacuum  pump.  Allows  mass  to  flow  into  the  mixer. 

ALTERATION  WOMAN;  (any  ind.)  4-25.020.  repair  dressmaker; 
repair  seamstress;  repair  woman.  Performs  various 
cutting  and  sewing  operations  to  make  alterations  or 
repairs  to  garments. 

PATTERNMAKER:  (aircraft  mfg,;  garment)  4-27.432.  Draws  outline 

of  parachute  or  garment  parts  on  paper  from  which  fabric 
pieces  are  cut,  using  sample  pieces,  sketches,  or  speci- 
fications as  guides:  Lays  paper  on  table  and  draws 

pattern  outline,  using  rules,  T-square,  triangle,  yard- 
stick, and  pencil.  Rolls  pattern  and  writes  identifying 
information  on  outside.  Stacks  rolls  for  future  use. 

May  cut  out  pattern  pieces  (PATTERN  CUTTER  (garment; 
knit  goods)). 
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CABINETMAKER:  (woodworking)  4-32.100.  Performs  the  hand 

carpentry  necessary  to  cut,  shape,  and  assemble  prepared 
parts  of  high-grade  articles  of  furniture,  such  as 
store  fixtures,  office  equipment,  and  home  furniture: 
Studies  drawing  of  article  to  be  made.  Lays  out  out- 
line or  dimensions  of  part  on  paper  or  stock  lumber 
specified.  Operates  such  woodworking  machines  as  band 
saw,  jointer,  mortiser,  tenoner,  molder,  gainer,  and 
variety  machine  to  cut  and  shape  parts  from  stock,  or 
may  obtain  parts  already  prepared  by  other  workers. 

Trims  component  parts  of  joints  to  make  them  fit  together 
snugly,  with  hand  tools,  such  as  plane,  chisel,  or  wood 
file.  Bores  holes  for  the  insertion  of  screws  or 
dowels,  by  hand  or  machine.  Daubs  glue  on  joints  with 
brush.  Pits  parts  together  tightly  until  glue  is  dry. 
Drives  nails,  dowels,  or  screws  through  joints  to  rein- 
force them.  Glues  and  fits  subassemblies  and  other 
parts  together  in  clamps  to  form  completed  unit.  Fin- 
ishes surfaces  and  joints  of  article  with  sandpaper  and 
hand  scrapers.  May  install  such  hardware  as  hinges, 
catches,  or  drawer  pulls.  May  work  on  either  a 
production  line  or  on  special  orders. 

MILLMAN:  (woodworking)  4-33.914.  all-around -machine  man; 

carpenter,  machine;  machine  hand;  machine  operator; 
machinist,  wood;  millwright;  woodworker;  woodworking- 
machine  operator;  woodworking  millman.  Fabricates 
various  lumber  products,  such  as  sashes,  window  frames 
and  door  frames,  doors,  dressed  lumber,  and  furniture 
parts,  using  hand  tools  and  woodworking  machines, 
usually  including  molders,  planers,  shapers,  and  hand 
or  powered  saws.  This  job  usually  occurs  in  small  plants 
where  separate  operators  for  the  various  machines  and 
operations  are  not  employed. 


UPHOLSTERER;  (4:35.720)  Installs,  arranges,  and  secures 

springs,  padding,  and  covering  material,  such  as  cloth 
or  leather,  to  frames  of  overstuffed  chairs,  davenport, 
and  stationary  seats:  Fits  and  secures  in  place  springs, 

cotton,  rubber  composition,  or  other  cushioning  ma- 
terials to  form  a smooth,  rounded  pad.  Cuts  and  tacks 
in  place  binding  materials,  such  as  canvas,  burlap, 
or  muslin.  Either  draws  assembled  cover  over  binding 
and  tacks  cover  tightly  to  frame,  or  alines  and 
stretches  covering  material  over  cushions  and  frame- 
work, wetting  the  leather  as  necessary  and  sews,  ce- 
ments, or  tacks  it  in  place.  Cuts  away  excess  materials. 
Tacks  or  glues  covering  over  back  and  trims  along  seams. 
May  be  designated  according  to  part  or  furniture 
upholstered,  as  ARM  MAKER;  BACK  MAKER. 

MATTRESS  MAKER:  (matt.  & bodspring)  4-36.414.  mattress 

assembler;  mattress  builder.  Performs  all  operations 
necessary  to  assemble  prepared  materials  and  finish 
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the  assembly  into  a completed  mattress:  Fills  pre- 

pared covers  with  padding  or  with  padding  and  inner- 
springs  (MATTRESS-FILLiriG-MACHIME  OPERATOR).  Closes 
the  filled  cover  (CLOSING-KACHIIJE  OPERATOR  I).  Evens 
out  the  padding  in  the  filled  cover  (BEATER) . Finishes 
the  mattress  by  tufting  and  sevjing  in  the  rolled  edges 
(MATTRESS  FKJISHER) . 

PULP  TESTER:  (paper  & pulp)  ^l-Al.910.  Tests  pulp  used  in 

each  batch  of  paper  for  moisture  content,  color, 
purity,  and  strength. 

PRINTER  BLOTTER:  (paper  goods)  -A 2. 315*  Directs  and  par- 

ticipates in  setting  up,  adjusting,  and  operating  a 
printer-slotter  machine  which  slots  (cuts)  and  scores 
(creases)  corrugated  or  plain  cardboard  or  paperboard 
sheets  to  form  box  blanks  and  prints  monocolored  or 
multicolored  designs,  trade-marks,  or  legends  on  box 
blanks:  Oversees  positioning  of  printing  dies,  feed- 

ing guides,  and  cutting  devices.  Turns  valves  to  con- 
trol distribution  of  ink  to  cylinders,  pressure  of 
rollers,  and  speed  of  machine.  Runs  trail  cardboard 
or  paperboard  sheet  through  machine  to  insure  that 
slotting,  scoring,  and  printing  conform  to  specifica- 
tions, and  makes  adjustments  to  feed  rollers,  printing 
dies,  and  slotting  or  cutting  shafts  as  separate  units 
or  to  all  units  to  obtain  precise  alinement.  Super- 
vises BLOTTER  OPERATOR  I in  alining  and  feeding  of 
sheets  to  machine. 

PRINTER:  (print.  & pub.)  4-44.010.  Performs  any  or  all 

of  the  duties  concerned  with  the  hand  and  machine 
setting  of  type,  the  assembling  of  type  and  cuts  in 
chases,  and  related  duties  prior  to  the  actual  print- 
ing operations.  Is  typically  a skilled  worker  who 
has  completed  a lengthy  apprenticeship  and  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  type  style  and  printed  page  make-up.  (BANKMAN; 
COMPOSITOR  I;  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR;  LUDLOW-MACHINE 
OPERATOR;  MAKE-UP  MAN;  MONOTYPE-KEYBOARD  OPERATOR; 

OVERLAY  CUTTER;  TELETYPE  OPERATOR). 

ELECTROTYPER  (print.  & pub.)  4-45.010.  A classification 
title  for  jobs  concerned  with  the  making  of  wax  or 
composition  electrotype  molds  from  type  and  cuts  set 
up  in  a chase,  and  the  electroplating  of  the  molds  to 
form  shells  that  are  used  as  plates  in  printing.  In- 
cluded are  the  following  jobs;  ELECTROTYPE  CASTER; 
ELECTROTYPE-MOLD  BUILDER;  ELECTROTYPE  MOLDER; 

ELECTROTYPE  MOLDER,  WAX;  ELECTROTYPE  STRIPPER; 

PLATE  FINISHER;  WAX  RUNNER. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHER;  (print.  & pub.)  4-46.200.  cameraman; 
copy  cameraman;  lithographic-camera  man;  photographer, 
lithography,  photographer,  stone;  photographer,  wet 
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plate;  photolithographic  process  man;  process  man. 
Photographs  in  artificial  light  either  illustration  of 
typeset  material  to  prepare  a positive  print  for  use 
in  lithographic  printing,  enlarging  or  reducing  print 
to  desired  size.  May  use  screen  to  break  up  shadings 
of  copy  into  dots  for  half-tone  printing.  May  use 
color  filters  one  at  a time  to  prepare  various  plates 
for  color  printing. 

PHOTOENGRAVERS:  (print.  & pub.)  ^-il7-100.  engraver  operator. 

Performs  any  of  the  follov/ing  tasks  entailed  in  the 
preparation  of  copper  or  zinc  plates  used  in  printing, 
particularly  in  halftone  reproduction  work:  Nails  pre- 

pared plates  to  wooden  blocks  to  make  blocks  type  high 
for  use  in  printing.  Photographs  illustration  material 
to  prepare  negatives  that  are  later  used  in  preparing 
zinc  or  copper  plates  for  etching.  Etches  photograph- 
ically printed  zinc  or  copper  plates  with  acid  to  prepare 
them  for  use  as  printing  plates.  Refines  or  corrects 
imperfections  in  the  designs  on  etched  zinc  or  copper 
plates  to  finish  them  into  final  form  for  use  as 
printing  plates. 

PRESSMEN  AND  PLATE  PRINTERS:  (print.  & pub.)  il-il8.080. 

platepress  operator;  plate  printer;  plate-printer 
operator.  Sets  up  plate  press  and  prints  business 
cards,  letterheads,  announcements,  and  similar  forms 
from  engraved  copperplates:  Marks  guide  lines  on  plate 

to  fit  stationery.  Glues  plate  to  plate  holder  of 
press.  Inks  plate  with  inked  roller  and  removes  ink 
from  face  of  plate  by  wiping  it  with  cloth  and  palm  of 
hand,  leaving  ink  only  in  engraving.  Places  stationery 
on  plate,  alining  it  with  the  guide  lines.  Pulls  lever, 
which  causes  roller  to  press  sheet  against  plate. 

Releases  lever,  removes  imprinted  sheet,  and  places 
sheet  on  rack  to  dry. 

POLYMERIZATION  OPERATOR:  (chem.;  plastic  mat.)  ^1-51. 

A general  term  applied  to  workers  who  are  engaged  in 
the  polymerization  of  chlorobutadiene  (chloroprene)  to 
neoprene  rubber,  including  the  making  of  solutions 
used  in  preparation  of  the  chloroprene  emulsion. 

CHEMICAL  OPERATOR:  (chem.)  ^-52.  A general  term  applied 

to  any  worker  engaged  in  the  operation  of  equipment 
used  in  manufacturing  chemical  products. 

STILLMAN  (petrol,  re fin.)  ^-55*030.  refinery  operator; 

still  tender.  Supervises,  directs,  and  is  responsible 
■*  for  continuous,  economical,  and  safe  operation  of  one 
or  a battery  of  stills  in  which  crude  or  other  oil  is 
distilled  to  break  it  down  into  such  products  as 
gasoline,  kerosene,  lubricating  oil,  fuel  oil,  and 
petroleum  coke:  Patrols  entire  unit  regularly  to  check 
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operating  condition.  Regularly  observes  and  records 
readings  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  flow  gages  and 
meters.  Regulates  temperature,  pressure,  and  flow  of 
oil  through  unit  by  adjustment  of  pipe  valves  or  auto- 
matic controls.  May  direct  CONTROL  MAN;  FIREMAN, 

STILL;  PUMPMAN  I;  or  STILLMAN  HELPER  to  make  adjustments. 
Tests  products  for  specific  gravity  and  observes  color 
to  determine  whether  the  processing  is  being  carried 
out  properly.  Draws  sample  of  products  for  laboratory 
analysis.  Makes  minor  adjustments  to  equipment. 

Notifies  mechanical  department  of  need  and  supervises 
making  of  major  repairs.  Shuts> down  still  for  cleaning 
(CLEANER),  and  opens  it  up  when  completed.  May  fire 
oil-  or  gas-burning  furnace  through  which  oil  is  run 
to  heat  it  to  processing  temperature  (FIREMAN,  STILL). 
Directs  work  of  and  maintains  close  contact  with  such 
workers  as  CONTROL  MAN;  FIREMAN,  STILL;  GAGER; 

PUMPMAN  I;  STILLMAN  HELPER;  and  TOPMAN.  May  be  desig- 
nated according  to  type  of  still,  kind  of  oil  processed, 
or  department,  as  COKING;  STILLMAN,  CONTINUOUS -CRUDE 
OIL;  STILLMAN,  CRACKING  COIL;  STILLMAN,  CROSS;  STILLMAN, 
DEBUTANIZATION  PLANT;  STILLMAN,  LOW  PRESSURE;  STILLMAN, 
PENTANE  PLANT;  STILLMAN,  PIPE;  STILLMAN,  PRESSURE; 
STILLMAN,  RERUN. 

GLASS  MFG.' TEASER:  4-65.010.  furnaceman.  Feeds  raw  ma- 

terials to  the  glass-melting  tank.  Reverses  the  gas 
fire  at  stated  intervals  from  one  side  of  the  gas- 
and-air  regenerative  chambers  to  the  other  side  to 
equalize  heat  in  tank.  Regulates  draft  dampers  which 
control  pressure  on  inside  of  melting  tank  and 
regulates  pressure  of  gas  fed  to  tank, 

CASTER:  (pottery  & pore.)  4-66.454,  pourer.  Forms  ware 

by  pouring  slip  (semiliquid  clay)  into  plaster-of- 
paris  molds  to  harden,  draining  excess  slip,  removing 
mold,  and  finishing  ware  with  sponge:  Stirs  slip 

thoroughly  in  barrel,  adding  water  if  needed.  Fills 
pitcher  with  slip  and  pours  into  mold  when  it  appears 
to  be  of  proper  consistency.  Pours  excess  slip  from 
mold  after  a shell  of  clay  has  formed  inside  mold, 
judging  time  by  appearance  of  top  clay  or  by  cutting 
off  top  clay.  Sets  molds  on  bench  upside  down  to  drip 
and  dry.  Trims  top  of  partly  dry  ware  with  knife,  opens 
mold,  and  removes  it  from  ware.  Scrapes  ware  with 
knifelike  tool,  sponges  it,  and  sets  it  on  drying  rack 
ready  for  kiln. 

JEWELER:  (jewelry;  ret.  tr.)  4-71.010.  bench  worker; 

jewelry  jobber;  jewelry  repairman.  Makes  and  repairs 
articles  of  jewelry,  such  as  rings,  pins,  and  lockets: 
Forms  a mold  of  sand  and  pours  molten  metal  into  it. 

Cuts,  saws,  files,  and  polishes  molded  pieces  of  jewelry. 
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Uses  soldering  iron  or  torch  to  fasten  clasps  o.i  pins 
or  settings  on  rings.  Enlarges  rings  by  sawing  through 
band,  inserting  piece  of  metal,  and  soldering  it  in 
place,  using  graduated  ring  stick  to  measure  size.  Re- 
duce size  of  rings  by  sawing  through  band  in  two  places, 
removing  sawed-out  section  and  forcing  and  soldering 
the  two  ends  together.  Repairs  broken  clasps,  pins, 
and  other  Jewelry  by  soldering  together  the  broken 
parts  or  by  replacing  them  with  new  parts.  Reshapes 
old  Jewelry  and  cuts  new  Jewelry,  following  designs  or 
instructions,  using  hand  tools  (ENGRAVER,  JEWELRY) 
and  Jeweler’s  lathe,  drill,  or  other  machines.  Smooths 
soldered  Joints  and  rough  spots  with  hand  file  and 
emery  paper  (FILER  (Jewelry)). 

PLATER;  (electroplating)  ^1-7^. 010.  bath  plater;  electric 
plater;  electroplater;  plating-tank  operator;  vatman. 
Covers  metal  objects  electrolytically  with  a coating 
of  nickel,  chromium,  cadmium,  or  other  metal  to 
provide  the  objects  with  a corrosion-protective  coating 
to  build  up  worn  surfaces,  or  for  other  purposes: 

Cleans  objects  by  immersing  them  in  a succession  of 
cleaning  baths  (PICKLING  OPERATOR) . Immerses  cleaned 
objects  in  a vat  or  tank  containing  a solution  of 
metallic  salts  of  the  plating  metal.  Connects  negative 
terminal  of  plating  equipment  to  objects  or  container 
holding  objects,  or  fastens  hooks  to  objects  and  hangs 
them  on  negative  electrode.  Fastens  stick  or  plate 
of  silver,  nickel,  or  other  plating  metal  to  positive 
terminal  (if  this  method  of  plating  can  be  used). 

Allows  objects  to  remain  in  tank  until  desired  thickness 
of  coating  is  obtained,  regulating  electrical  controls 
•uo  maintain  the  desired  intensity  of  electricity 
flowing  through  the  plating  solution.  Removes  metal 
objects  from  tank  and  rinses  them  in  water.  May  dry 
objects  by  hanging  them  in  air  or  rolling  them  in 
sawdust  (SAWDUST  DRIER  I).  May  mix  plating  solution. 

The  strength  of  the  plating  solution,  amount  of  electric 
current  used,  thickness  of  plate,  size  of  object  to  be 
plated,  size  of  electrodes,  and  length  of  immersion  are 
interrelated  factors  taken  into  account  in  the  plating 
process  by  the  worker.  May  be  designated  according  to 
kind  of  plating  done,  as  BRASS  PLATER;  BRONZE  PLATER; 
CADMIUM  PLATER;  CHROMIUM  PLATER;  COPPER  PLATER;  GOLD 
PLATER;  NICKEL  PLATER;  SILVER  PLATER;  TIN  PLATER. 

MACHINIST:  (mach.  shop)  il-75.010.  machinist,  all-around; 

machinist,  construction;  machinist,  first  class;  inachin- 
ist,  general;  machinist.  Journeyman;  machinist,  pre- 
cision. Carries  through  to  completion  the  construction 
and  repair  of  all  kinds  of  metal  parts,  tools,  and  ma- 
chines: Understands  blueprints  and  written  specifica- 

tions. Uses  skillfully  all  machinist’s  hand  tools 
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including  lathes  (ENGINE-LATHE  OPERATOR  I);  milling 
machines  (MILLING-MACHINE  OPERATOR);  planers  (PLANER 
OPERATOR);  shapers  (SHAPER  OPERATOR);  and  specialized 
machines  that  have  been  developed  from  them.  Pos- 
sesses knowledge  of  shop  mathematics,  use  of  charts 
and  tables,  efficient  planning  of  shop  work,  dimensions 
and  uses  of  standard  bolts,  screws,  threads,  and  tapers. 
Must  be  familiar  with  the  working  properties  of  such 
metals  as  aluminum,  brass,  cast  and  wrought  iron,  and 
various  steels,  and  should  be  capable  of  shaping  metal 
parts  to  precise  dimensions  within  the  close  tolerances 
prescribed. 

TOOL  MAKER:  (mach.  shop)  ^1-76.210.  Specializes  in  the  con- 

struction, repair,  maintenance,  and  calibration  of 
machine-shop  maintenance,  and  calibration  of  machine- 
shop  tools.  Jigs,  fixtures,  and  instruments,  operating 
various  machine  tools  nnd  performing  other  highly 
skilled  work,  such  as  laying  out,  fitting,  and 
assembling  parts  (MACHINIST). 

LATHE  OPERATOR:  (mach.  shop)  ^1-78.011.  Shapes  external 

and  internal  cylindrical  surfaces  of  metal  objects  with 
a lathe  on  which  rotations  of  work  and  feeding  of  tools 
may  be  accomplished  mechanically:  Clamps  or  bolts  work 

on  spindle,  using  faceplate  or  chuck,  or  fastens  work 
between  centers.  Sharpens  tools  on  a grinding  lathe 
(BENCH  GRINDER)  and  clamps  them  in  place.  Shifts  belts 
or  moves  levers  to  select  appropriate  speeds  of  rotation 
and  tool-feed.  Engages  an  accurately  made  lead  screw, 
adjusts  its  rate  of  rotation  to  a definite  ratio  with 
that  of  spindle,  when  preparing  to  cut  threads,  and 
turns  on  motor  to  start  machine.  Turns  handwheels  to 
bring  tools  into  contact  with  work.  Engages  automatic 
feed  or  continues  to  turn  handwheels  to  feed  tools  into 
or  along  work.  May  be  classified  according  to  size 
of  machine. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKER:  (sheet  metal)  i|-80.010.  Fabricates, 

assembles,  alters,  repairs,  and  installs  sheet- 
metal  articles  and  equipment:  Cuts  metal  with  hand 

shears,  rotary  shears  (ROTARY -SHEAR  OPERATOR),  and 
square  shears  SQUARE-SHEAR  OPERATOR).  Shapes  metal 
with  brake  (BRAKE  OPERATOR,  HAND;  BRAKE  OPERATOR, 
MACHINE)  and  forming  machine  (FORMING-MACHINE  OPERATOR) . 
Punches  or  drills  holes  for  rivets,  bolts,  and  screws 
with  center  punch  and  hammer  or  hand  drill.  Assembles 
sheet-metal  parts,  brackets,  and  hangers.  Bolts, 
rivets,  or  fits  them  into  units  for  erection.  Makes 
attachments,  seams,  and  Joints  by  welding,  riveting, 
bolting,  soldering,  or  qailing,  or  by  fastening  with 
metal  ties  and  wood  screws.  Grinds  or  files  seams. 
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Joints,  or  rough  surfaces  with  grinding  wheel  or  file. 
May  mark  lay-out  on  sheet  metal  according  to  blueprints 
or  specifications  (SHEET-METAL  LAY-OUT  MAN). 

MOLDER:  (found.)  ^1-83  . 020.  Assembles  and  repairs  halves 

or  sections  of  sand  molds  made  by  machine  molders: 

Sprays  sections  of  mold  with  graphite  solution  and 
dries  surface  with  torch.  Opens  and  cleans  sprue  and 
riser,  using  fingers,  scrapers,  and  bars.  Punches 
holes,  by  inserting  and  withdrawing  wires  through  sand 
of  upper  section  of  mold,  to  vent  mold  for  escape  of 
gas  during  pouring.  Repairs  minor  breaks  in  mold, 
using  spoons  and  spatulas.  Assembles  halves  or  sections 
of  mold.  May  make  sand  molds  on  machine  (MACHINE 
MOLDER,  JARRING;  MACHINE  MOLDER,  SQUEEZE). 

COREMAKER:  (found.)  4-82.010.  Makes  sand  cores  used  in 

molds  to  form  hollows  or  holes  in  metal  castings: 

Cleans  core  box,  blowing  out  old  sand  with  compressed 
air.  Dusts  parting  sand  over  inside  of  core  box  to 
facilitate  removal  of  finished  core.  Packs  and  rams 
core  sand  solidly  into  core  box,  using  shovel,  hands, 
and  tamping  tools.  Sets  vent  wires  and  reinforcing 
wires  as  sand  rises  in  box.  Lifts  box  from  core, 
leaving  core  on  plate  for  handling  and  drying.  Repairs 
breaks  in  core  with  spoon.  Sends  core  to  baking  oven 
to  harden  it  for  use  in  foundry  molds.  May  bake  cores 
to  harden  them  (CORE-OVEN  TENDER).  May  assemble  cores 
of  more  than  one  part . 

BOILERMAKER:  (boilermaking)  4-83.100.  Perfoims  any  or  all 

machine  and  hand  operations  necessary  to  fabricate  and 
assemble  boilers,  tanks,  vats,  and  other  vessels  made 
of  heavy  steel  plates:  Lays  out  work  on  plates  (LAY- 

OUT MAN) . Cuts  plate  to  size  and  shape  (FLAME-CUTTER 
OPERATOR;  CIRCLE-SHEAR  OPERATOR;  PLAME-CUTTING- 
MACHINE  OPERATOR;  POWER-SHEAR  OPERATOR).  Punches  holes 
in  plates  for  rivets  or  bolts  (PUNCH-PRESS  OPERATOR  II 
(any  ind.)).  Bends  angle  irons  or  plates  to  desired 
radius  (ANGLE^ROLLER-MACHINE  OPERATOR;  BENDING-ROLL 
OPERATOR;  SLIP-ROLLER  OPERATOR).  Forms  flanges  on 
plates  (FLANGING-PRESS  OPERATOR) . Forms  concave  plates 
for  boiler  or  tank  heads  (DISHING-MACHINE  OPERATOR). 
Forms  or  shapes  plates  in  bulldozer  (BULLDOZER  OPERATOR 
(forging)).  Bends  plates  (BRAKE  OPERATOR,  MACHINE). 
Assembles  headers,  tubes,  baffle  plates,  and  other 
parts,  riveting  or  welding  paits  together  (RIVETER, 
HYDRAULIC;  RIVETER,  PNEUMATIC;  WELDER,  ACETYLENE; 

WELDER,  ARC).  Calks  seams  and  rivet  heads  (STEEL- 
PLATE  CALKER).  Chips  burrs  from  plate  edges  (CHIPPER, 
METAL).  Fastens  boiler  tubes  of  flues  into  headers, 
expanding  tube  ends  with  an  expanding  tool. 
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STRUCTURAL  WORKER:  (const.)  4-84.010.  Works  as  a member 

of  a group  that  raises  and  places  fabricated  structural 
steel  members  4 such  as  girders « plates « and  columns « 
and  unites  them  permanently  to  form  a completed  struc- 
ture or  the  framework  of  a structure.  May  also  perform 
the  duties  of  ORNAMENTAL-IRON  WORKER.  Usually  structural 
steel  work  Is  broken  down  Into  various  phases,  such  as 
rigging  up  hoisting  equipment,  raising  (e?  'feting)  steel, 
and  riveting,  with  separate  gangs  (ralsl..g  gang,  riveting 
gang)  performing  each  phase.  The  workers  are  usually 
though  not  always  Interchangeable  on  all  phases  of  work 
except  the  heating  of  rivets,  which  requires  a tech- 
nique not  possessed  by  all  workers.  Workers  within  a 
gang  perform  various  duties,  such  as  those  described 
under  BUCKER-UPj  CONNECTOR;  RIGGER;  RIVET  CATCHER; 
RIVETER,  PNEUMATIC;  RIVET  HEATER. 

WELDER:  (any  Ind.)  4-85*030.  Fuses  (welds)  metal  parts 

together  by  means  of  an  oxyacetylene  torch  and  weld- 
. Ing  rods  to  fabricate  metal  shapes  or  articles  or  to 
repair  broken  or  cracked  metal  objects:  Places  the 

parts  to  be  Joined  or  the  object  to  be  repaired  on 
a flat  surface,  and  wires,  clamps,  or  otherwise  holds 
objects  In  their  position.  Assembles  welding  appa- 
ratus by  connecting  torch  to  hose  and  hose  to  regula- 
tors on  tank  of  oxygen  and  acetylene.  Lights  torch 
and  regulates  flow  of  gases  by  manipulating  valves 
until  desired  flame  Is  attained.  Holds  flame  against 
metal  until  It  melts,  guiding  flame  along  Joint  be- 
tween the  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  applying  a metal 
rod  to  the  molten  area  to  supply  the  excess  metal 
needed  to  form  the  weld.  May  dip  rod  Into  flux  and 
apply  the  flux  to  the  molten  area.  May  preheat  the 
parts  with  torch  before  welding  to  obtain  a better 
weld  and  to  lessen  Internal  strains  set  up  In  the  metal 
by  the  Intense  heat  of  the  welding  flame.  May  lay 
out  (mark)  metal.  In  accordance  with  blueprints, 
before  welding.  May  cut  metal  (ACETYLENE -BURNER 
OPERATOR),  May  also  weld  with  electric  welding  ap- 
paratus (WELDER,  ARC),  In  which  case  worker  would  be 
classified  as  WELDER,  COMBINATION. 

BLACKSMITHS,  FORGEMEN,  AND  HAMMERMEN:  (forging)  4-86.010 

blacksmith,  fire;  Iron  burner;  smith;  striker.  Forges 
metal  articles  and  parts  for  building,  repairing,  or 
manufacturing  equipment;  Heats  metal  In  forge  and 
. hammers  It  Into  desired  shape  on  anvil.  In  steam, 
electric,  or  compressed-alr-powered  hammer  (DROP- 
HAMMER  OPERATOR  II;  DROP-HAMMER  OPERATOR  III).  Forge- 
welds  by  heating  parts  and  hammering  them  together. 
Sharpens  hand  and  machine  tools,  such  as  chisels, 
drills,  and  picks,  by  heating  them  and  hammering  cut- 
ting edges  to  proper  shape  (TOOL  DRESSER  I (any  Ind.)). 
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Tempers  metal  by  heating  it  to  proper  temperature  and 
then  dipping  it  into  quenching  medium.  Repairs  or 
builds  equipment,  such  as  sleds,  wheelbarrows,  small 
tools,  and  hooks.  May  be  designated  as  blacksmith, 
heavy  fires;  blacksmith,  light  fires.  May  operate  an 
annealing  furnace  (ANNEALER  I (heat  treat.)),  power 
hacksaw  (HACKSAWING-MACHINE  OPERATOR),  grinding  wheels, 
and  pneumatic  press.  May  cut  and  weld  metal  with 
oxyacetylene  or  electric-arc  torch  (WELDER,  ACETYLENE). 
May  shoe  horses  (HORSESHOER) . 

HEAT  TREATER:  (heat  treat.)  ^-87.010,  brakeman;  steel- 

heat  treater.  Alters  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  steel  of  such  parts  as  dies,  cutters,  and 
machine  parts,  to  produce  a specified  degree  of  hard- 
ness, or  strength  by  an  established  process  of  controlled 
heating  and  cooling  (ANNEALER  I;  CASE  HARDENER;  FURNACE 
TENDER,  HEAT  TREATING;  HARDENER;  TEMPERER) . 

PULPIT  MAN:  (iron  & steel)  4-88.012.  manipulator  operator; 

mill-control  operator.  Operates  the  complex  controls 
of  a rolling  mill,  in  which  iron  and  steel  Ingots  or 
billets  are  rolled  into  such  shapes  as  bars,  T's, 
rails,  and  sheets,  by  throwing  the  correct  electric 
switches  when  signaled,  or  by  personal  observation: 
Watches  rolling  process  closely  to  obtain  smooth  mill 
operation.  Starts  and  stops  various  motors  that  drive 
the  rolls  between  which  iron  and  steel  is  passed  to 
shape  it  or  reduce  it  to  specified  thickness, 
constantly  watching  for  any  emergency  signals. 

DIGESTER-AND-EVAPORATOR  OPERATOR:  (ore  dress.,  smelt., 

& refin.)  4-90.640.  Dissolves  alumina  from  bauxite 
slurry  and  cools  it  preparatory  to  further  processing: 
Manipulates  steam  valves  to  raise  and  lower  temperature 
and  pressure  in  digesters  and  separate  alumina  from 
silica  and  other  waste  materials.  Cools  hot  digested 
slurry  in  flash  tanks  utilizing  heat  given  off  by 
cooling  process  to  operate  evaporators  that  evaporate 
process  water  from  spent  alumina  liquor.  Manipulates 
steam,  pressure,  and  blow-off  valves  to  balance  cool- 
ing and  evaporation  process  so  as  to  reduce  hot  slurry 
to  specified  temperature  and  simultaneously  secure 
maximum  evaporation  of  water  from  liquor.  Periodically 
records  temperature,  pressure,  and  flowmeter  readings 
on  log  sheet.  Inspects  pumps  and  other  parts  of 
system,  and  reports  defects  to  maintenance  department. 

FURNACE  TENDER:  (found.)  4-91,571.  Fires  and  charges  an 

oil-fired  or  gas-fired  pit  furnace  in  which  various 
metals  or  alloys  are  melted  to  be  used  in  making 
castings;  Ignites  oil  or  gas  burner  and  regulates 
valves  on  fuel  and  air  lines  to  heat  furnace  to 
pouring  temperature  of  metal.  Pills  crucibles  with 
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pig  or  scrap  metal.  Attaches  tongs  to  crucibles  and 
lowers  them  into  furnace  by  hand  or  with  a hoist.  Re- 
moves crucibles  from  furnace  when  molten  metal  is  at 
proper  pouring  temperature,  using  a pyrometer  or  judg- 
ing by  the  color  of  the  metal.  May  transport  crucible 
and  pour  molten  metal  into  molds  to  make  castings 
(POURER,  CRUCIBLE). 

LEAD  BURNER:  (any  ind.)  4-95.031.  Installs  and  repairs 

lead  linings  of  tanks,  lead  pipes,  sheet-lead  flooring, 
and  lead  fixtures  and  equipment:  Cuts  out  section  of 

sheet  lead  or  lead  pipe.  Scrapes  and  levels  edges 
of  old  and  new  sections  of  lead.  Pits  new  section  in 
place.  Applies  flame  of  burner  to  joint,  melting  in 
additional  lead  from  a bar  and  manipulating  the  torch 
to  make  a tight  joint  and  trim  the  added  lead  to  a 
smooth,  even  contour.  Makes  lead  fittings,  cutting 
and  shaping  the  lead  and  burning  it  to  seal  the  joints. 

May  melt  lead  scrap,  shavings,  and  surplus  sheet  lead, 
and  cast  it  into  bars  or  pigs.  May  band  steel  surfaces 
by  burning  lead  into  the  joints.  May  supervise  one  or 
more  helpers. 

ELECTRICAL  REPAIRMAN:  (any  ind.)  4-97.420.  electrician, 

maintenance;  electrician,  repair;  trouble  man,  electri- 
cal; trouble  shooter,  electrical;  wireman.  Keeps 
electrical  equipment,  such  as  wiring,  motors,  switches, 
switchboards,  and  electrical  mechanisms,  in  good  repair 
and  operating  condition;  Performs  various  duties, 
such  as  replacing  defective  wiring  and  making  con- 
nections to  new  electrical  installation  (ELECTRICIAN, 
WIRING  AND  WIRE  RUNNING),  replacing  burnt  out  fuses, 
replacing  small  parts  on  motors,  cleaning  and  oiling 
motors,  and  repairing  electrical  fixtures.  May  make 
new  installations  of  fixtures,  motors,  and  other 
electrical  equipment  (ELECTRIC-MOTOR  REPAIRMAN).  May 
repair  elevators  (ELEVATOR  REPAIRMAN). 

GRID  INSPECTOR:  (radio  mfg.)  4-98.020.  aliner  and  inspector 

inspector  and  aliner.  Makes  visual  inspection  of  com- 
pleted grids  for  radio  tubes,  and  alines  minor  distortions 
with  tweezers. 

ASSEMBLYMAN:  (aircraft  mfg.)  5-03.552.  metal  fabricator. 

A MAJOR  ASSEMBLER  I.  Joins  the  component  parts  of 
airplane  units  put  together  by  ;:>MALL-PARTS  ASSEMBLER  I 
to  make  complete  assemblies,  such  as  tails,  wings,  and 
fuselage  sections:  Pits  together,  in  jigs,  structural 

members,  such  as  bulkheads,  ribs,  and  spars,  and  rivets 
the  parts  together  (SKELETON  ASSEMBLER  I).  Covers 
airplane  skeleton  work  with  she^t  metal  (skin),  trimming 
the  metal  as  necessary  and  riveting  the  skin  to  the 
skeleton  (SKIN  MAN) . May  repair  damaged  sheet  metal 
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surfaces  (SKIN  MAN) . Usually  designated  according  to 
the  degree  of  proficiency  attained,  as  assemblyman, 
first  class;  assemblyman,  second  class,  and  according 
to  the  assembly  worked  on. 

CALKER;  5-05.  A general  term  applied  to  any  worker  who 
makes  watertight  or  airtight  joints  in  pipes,  tunnel 
linings,  and  steel  plates  by  forcing  sealing  material 
into  joints  with  a hand  or  compressed-air-driven 
calking  tool. 

OPTICIAN:  (optical  goods;  ret.  tr.)  5-08.010.  Makes  eye- 

glass lenses  to  prescription  of  OCULIST  or  OPTOMETRIST 
and  assembles  lenses  in  frames:  Selects  standard 

strength  lens  blanks  with  focus  nearest  to  that  speci- 
fied on  prescription.  Grinds  and  polishes  surfaces 
of  blanks  to  prescription  specifications  (SURFACER  I). 
Cuts,  edges,  and  mounts  lenses  in  frames  (hENCHMAN  II). 
May  determine  specifications  for  new  lenses  by  using 
special  optical  instruments  and  matching  broken  lenses 
with  standard  lenses.  May  specialize  in  one  operation 
and  be  designated  accordingly,  as  cutter;  dotter; 
edger;  Inspector;  lens  grinder;  lens  polisher;  mounter. 
May  supervise  workers  who  specialize  in  one  operation. 

ORTHOPEDIC  TECHNICIAN:  (surgical  appl.)  5-09.^10.  Makes 

and  repairs  arch  supports,  orthopedic  braces,  and  ap- 
pliances for  feet,  legs,  and  body  deformities:  Fonns 

plaster  cast  of  limb  or  body  deformity  (FITTER) , and 
makes  patterns  from  measurements  of  members  to  be 
fitted.  Cuts  and  fashions  supports  from  stainless  steel, 
plastics,  cork,  steel,  and  leather,  using  welding  equip- 
ment, shears,  rivet  punch,  electric  drill,  chisels, 
saws,  hammf  s,  and  other  hand  tools.  Heats  metal  sup- 
ports in  forge  or  furnace  and  hammers  them  to  shape. 

Molds  leather  parts  over  wooden  lasts  and  rivets  them 
to  braces  with  riveting  machine.  Pads  brace  with 
leather,  felt,  and  cork.  Polishes  completed  aids  on 
buffing  wheel.  Adjusts  nuts  and  screws  at  joints  of 
artificial  limbs  to  insure  proper  bending  radius,  using 
wrench . 

PLASTICS  MOLDER;  (fabric,  plastics  prod.)  5-10.01^1.  custom 
molder;  molder,  hand  press.  Molds  plastics  materials 
into  desired  shapes,  usually  of  complex  design,  in  a 
hand  molding  press:  Studies  specifications  for  molded 
product  and  assembles  mold  (DIE  ASSEMBLER) . Determines 
weight  of  charge,  pressure,  temperature,  and  curing 
time  for  molding.  Molds  plastics  material,  performing 
duties  essentially  as  described  under  COMPRESSION- 
MOLDING-MACHINE OPERATOR.  Examines  and  gages  product 
for  confonnity  to  plant  and  customer  standards.  Re- 
ports deviations  from  standards  or  makes  minor  adjust- 
ments in  molding  procedures  to  eliminate  defects,  and 
remolds  product . 
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PAINTER,  AUTOMOBILE:  (auto,  ser.)  5-16.910.  paint  sprayer. 

Repaints  automobiles,  busses,  and  trucks,  or  damaged 
places  on  such  vehicles:  Removes  old  paint  by  applying 

liquid  paint  remover  and  rubbing  or  scraping  off  the 
paint.  Masks  (covers)  with  masking  tape  or  paper  those 
portions  of  automobile  not  to  be  painted.  Sandpapers 
rough  spots  or  Instructs  SANDER  (any  Ind.)  to  do  so. 

Mixes  paints  by  hand  to  produce  desired  color  or  uses 
prepared  paints.  Fills  reservoir  of  spray  gun  with 
paint.  Adjusts  noszle,  and  paints  automobile,  insuring 
that  all  surfaces  are  evenly  coated  with  paint  and  no 
streaks  or  blemishes  appear  (PAINTER,  SPRAY  I).  Touches 
up  inaccessible  spots  with  hand  brush.  Paints  stripes 
by  hand.  May  rub  intermediate  coats  and  polish  final 
coat  (SANDER  (any  Ind.)).  May  apply  lettering  to 
exterior  of  body  and  Interior  of  windows  of  motor  ve- 
hicles by  means  of  decalcomanla  or  transfer  stickers. 

May  use  metal  lettering  set  and  spray  gun  to  paint 
canvas  roller  signs  of  busses. 

PATTERNMAKER:  (aircraft  mfg.)  5-17.2^8.  model  maker.  Builds 

patterns  of  plaster,  clay,  or  other  materials  for  use  in 
making  open  sand  molds  from  which  dies  and  airplane  parts 
are  cast:  Determines  from  blueprint  and  work  order  the 

methods  to  be  used  In  making  the  pattern  and  the  number 
and  kinds  of  templates  needed.  Lays  out  templates  on 
sheet-metal  stock  and  gives  directions  for  the  machining 
of  the  metal.  Assembles  templates  and  cuts  wooden  frame 
parts  to  size,  combining  the  two  to  form  a framework 
(Jig  or  modeling  board)  to  receive  the  clay  or  plaster. 
Tacks  open-mesh  wire  to  the  frame  and  spreads  clay  or 
plaster  over  the  mesh,  smoothing  it  to  exact  blueprint 
dimensions  with  hand  tools  to  complete  the  mock-up. 
Spreads  a mixture  of  hemp  and  plaster  thinly  over  the 
mock-up  to  form  a splash  cast.  Makes  die  patterns  from 
the  splash  cast  (PLASTER-PATTERN  CASTER) . 

RIG  BUILDER:  (petrol,  production)  5-20.8^0.  One  of  a crew 

of  men  who  erect  the  steel  or  wooden  structure  used  to 
support  the  tools,  cable,  and  machinery  for  drilling 
oil  or  gas  wells:  Erects  bottom  section  and  builds 

other  sections  on  top  of  each  other,  selecting,  fitting, 
and  bolting  structural  members  in  place  with  wrenches. 
(Structural  pieces  are  hoisted  to  workers  In  rig  with  a 
small  hoisting  engine  operated  by  a RIG-BUILDER  HELPER 
or  by  the  RIGGING  FOREMAN.)  Dismantles  rig  when  drilling 
or  pumping  operations  are  concluded,  or  lays  track  and 
skids  drilling  derrick  to  new  location.  May  pour  con- 
crete foundatlnns  for  the  rig  if  this  Is  not  done  by 
ROUSTABOUTS  I.  May  be  designated  as  metal-rig  builder; 
wood-rig  builder. 
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ENGINEER  OPERATOR:  (const.)  5-23-910.  A worker  who  Is 

skilled  In  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  all  power 
construction  equipment  ranging  from  air  compressors 
to  steam  shovels.  Worker  usually  serves  an  appren- 
ticeship of  several  years  during  which  he  Is  gradually 
Instructed  in  the  care  and  operation  of  Increasingly 
complex  machines. 

CARPENTER,  MAINTENANCE:  (any  Ind.)  5-25-830.  Performs  the 

carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  structural  woodwork  and  equipment  In  an 
establishment,  performing  such' duties  as  making  and  re- 
pairing counters,  benches,  partitions,  floors,  doors, 
and  building  framework.  Uses  rules,  saws,  hammers, 
braces,  bits,  and  other  carpenter’s  tools.  May  also 
be  designated  according  to  place  at  which  work  Is  per- 
formed as  CARPENTER,  HOTEL;  CARPENTER,  HOUSE;  CARPENTER, 
MILL;  CARPENTER,  PLANT. 

CEMENT  FINISHER,  HIGHWAYS  AND  STREETS:  (const.)  5-26.200. 

float  finisher;  hand-float  operator;  sidewalk  layer; 
surfaceman;  template  man;  troweler.  Levels  fresh 
concrete  road  or  sidewalk  surface  to  desired  grade 
and  contour  by  pushing  and  pulling  screed  or  template 
over  the  surface,  and  smooths  with  a float  or  straight- 
edge. Removes  marks  with  a brush  or  by  pulling  a 
canvas  belt  or  burlap  strip  across  surface  (BELTMAN  II). 

PAINTER:  (const.)  5-27-010.  Performs  all  classes  of  paint- 

ing work,  such  as  painting  the  exterior  of  houses, 
sheds,  and  other  structures  (PAINTER,  ROUGH),  and 
painting  and  decorating  the  Interior  of  buildings 
(GRAINER,  HAND  (any  Ind.);  PAINTER,  INTERIOR  FINISH). 
Mixes  paint  and  matches  colors  by  stirring  together 
the  proper  proportions  of  pigment,  base,  and  thinner. 

Uses  brushes  and  spray  gun  to  apply  paint.  Erects 
working  scaffold.  Removes  old  paint  by  applying  liquid 
paint  remover  or  by  heating  surface  with  blowtorch  and 
scraping  off  paint. 

INSULATOR:  (const.)  5-33-110.  Covers  with  Insulating  ma- 

terial exposed  hot  or  cold  surfaces  of  equipment,  such 
as  boilers,  ducts,  pipe  lines,  and  tanks.  Binds  wires 
around  objects  being  Insulated  either  to  hold  prefabri- 
cated Insulating  material  In  place  or  to  foimi  a base 
and  relnfOL'cement  for  plastic  Insulating  material. 

Applies  coats  of  plastic  Insulating  material  with  trowel. 

BRAKEMAN,  YARD:  (any  Ind.)  5-38.020.  brakeman,  locomotive; 

railway  switchman;  switchman;  trainman;  yard  coupler. 
Switches  and  stops  narrow  or  standard  ‘gage  railroad 
cars  within  yard  of  industrial  plant,  quarry,  construc- 
tion project,  or  similar  location,  except  railroad  yards. 
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for  purpose  of  loading  or  unloading  cars:  Couples 

and  uncouples  cars  by  means  of  standard  car  couplings, 
links  and  pins,  or  hooks  and  cables.  Stops  car  at 
desired  position  by  turning  hand  brakes  on  car.  Throws 
switches  to  shunt  cars  and  locomotives  onto  different 
tracks  to  spot  cars  or  to  make  up  train.  Signals 
INDUSTRIAL-LOCOMOTIVE  OPERATOR  to  start  and  stop 
movement  of  train. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEER:  (r.  r.  trans.)  5-^1 • 010*  Operates  a 

steam  locomotive  on  a railroad:  Supervises  the  activi- 

ties of  an  engine  crew.  Starts  train  upon  signal  from 
CONDUCTOR,  PASSENGER  CAR  OR  CONDUCTOR,  ROAD  FREIGHT, 
and  controls  movement  of  train  in  accordance  with  train 
orders,  schedule,  and  the  semaphore  signals  along  the 
route.  Inspects  locomotive  at  beginning  and  end  of 
each  run,  and  lubricates  the  mechanism. 


YARD  FIREMAN:  5-42.100.  Fires  and  operates  the  boiler  of 

a railroad  locomotive:  (1)  Manipulates  valves  to 

control  flow  of  fuel  oil  to  firebox  of  locomotive. 

(2)  Stokes  coal  into  firebox  of  locomotive  with  hand 
shovel  or  with  mechanical  stoker.  Maintains  proper 
amount  of  water  in  tender  of  cistern.  Assists 
LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEER  in  observing  operation  signals 
and  standard  rules  and  regulations. 


RAILROAD  SWITCHMAN:  (r.  r.  trans.)  5-^^. 010*  Supervises 

the  switching  of  railroad  cars  in  the  yard  in  accordance 
with  written  orders  concerning  the  make-up  of  trains . 
Issues  orders  to  SWITCH  TENDERS  and  exchanges  signals 
with  BRAKEMAN,  YARD  and  YARD  ENGINEER.  Couples  cars 
and  connects  air  hose  leading  to  brakes.  Sets  brakes 
by  hand  on  cars  not  coupled  to  train  or  locomotive. 


TURBINE  OPERATOR:  (light,  heat,  & power)  5-51*120.  Controls 

the  operation  of  steam  or  water  turbines  which  drive 
generators  to  produce  electricity.  Starts  or  instructs 
AUXILIARY-EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR  to  start  turbine  and  boiler 
auxiliaries  in  preparation  for  turbine  operation.  Opens 
throttle  of  turbine  quickly  to  start  rotor  spinning, 
then  partially  closes  it  to  allow  turbine  to  run  at  slow 
speed  for  predetermined  time.  Notifies  SWITCHBOARD 
OPERATOR  that  he  is  about  to  apply  speed  to  turbine. 
Alternately  opens  throttle  and  closes  vacuum-breaker 
valve  until  valve  is  entirely  closed  and  throttle  wide 
open,  making  sure  that  governor  takes  hold  at  proper 
speed.  Notifies  SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR  that  turbine- 
driven  generator  can  be  synchronized  with  other  units 
in  plant.  Reviews  recorded  meter  readings  and  constantly 
observes  steam,  water,  vacuum,  oil,  and  r.p.m.  (revolu- 
tions per  minute)  gages  on  control  board  to  determine 
if  turbine  can  handle  load  and  is  operating  efficiently. 


Shuts  dovm  turbines  on  order  to  decrease  power  output 
or  to  cut  out  malfunctioning  units,  by  pulling  valve 
to  shut  off  steam  supply  and  closing  throttle.  May 
record  various  instrument  readings  (TURBINE  ATTENDANT) . 

TELEPHONE  REPAIRMAN:  (tel.  & tel.)  5-53. 2il0.  Tests,  diag- 

noses, locates,  and  clears  trouble  at  manual  and  dial 
private  branch  exchange  telephone  switchboards,  and 
maintains  associated  equipment,  such  as  storage 
batteries  and  power  plants. 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER:  (any  ind.)  5-72.010.  Operates  and  main- 
tains stationary  engines  and  mechanical  equipment  such 
as  steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors 
turbines,  ventilating  and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam 
boilers,  and  boiler-feed-water  pumps.  Observes  meters 
and  gages  to  determine  operating  condition  of  equipment, 
and  makes  adjustments  or  minor  repairs  necessary  to 
insure  efficient  performance.  Keeps  clerical  records, 
such  as  temperature  of  equipment  and  hours  of  operation, 
fuel  consumed,  and  temperature  and  analysis  of  flue 
gases.  In  most  states  and  municipalities,  licenses 
(first,  second,  or  third  class)  are  required  for  boiler 
attendance  and  for  the  operation  of  the  various  engines 
and  machines,  the  worker  being  restricted  to  the  opera- 
tion of  types  and  sizes  of  equipment  authorized  by  the 
license  possessed. 

CRANE  OPERATOR:  (any  ind.)  5-73*  A general  term  applied 

to  a worker  who  operates  a crane  to  hoist  and  move 
materials,  raise  and  lower  heavy  weights,  and  perform 
other  related  operations.  V/orkers  are  designated  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  crane  or  crane  attachment  used, 
location  of  crane,  or  work  performed,  as  DEMOLITION- 
HAMMER  OPERATOR  who  raises  and  lowers  weights  to 
break  up  and  crush  materials;  CLAMSHELL  OPERATOR  and 
ORANGE-PEEL  OPERATOR  when  cranes  are  equipped  with 
hinged-type  bucket  attachment;  PIT  CRANEMAN  (bit.  coal 
mining)  and  DIPPAGE  MAN  who  move  coal  and  other  ma- 
terials from  pits  or  storage  bins;  and  WHIRLEY  OPERATOR 
who  controls  cranes  that  rotate  through  360^. 

RAILROAD  CAR  INSPECTOR:  (r.  r.  trans.)  5-76.020.  brake 

inspector;  car  checker;  journal-box  inspector;  passenger- 
car  inspector.  Inspects  railroad  cars  and  tags  them 
for  needed  repairs:  Inspects  car  roofs,  ice  hatches, 

brake  beams,  brakes,  doors,  floors,  couplings,  wheels, 
and  journal  boxes.  Packs  journal  boxes  with  lubricant. 
Writes  and  submits  report  on  condition  of  each  car. 

GLAZIER:  (const.)  5-77.010.  glass  setter;  glassworker. 

Cuts  and  sets  window  or  skylight  glass,  or  glazing  of 
any  character:  Cements  glass  panes  into  sash  with 
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[ putty  and  putty  knife.  Installs  plate  gla~s  in  store 

fronts,  bolting  it  to  molding.  Fastens  by  clips  and 
bolts  plate-glass  panes  into  puttyless  steel  skylight 
sash.  Installs  sheets  of  structural  glass  to  form 
decorative  building  fronts,  walls,  ceilings,  or  par- 
titions by  spreading  mastic  cement  over  support  and 
I pressing  glass  into  it. 

MILLWRIGHTS:  (any  ind.)  5-78.100.  installation  man;  machine 

[ erector;  machine  repairman;  machine-set-up  man;  maintenance 

\ mechanic;  plant  changer.  Changes  the  lay-out  and  set-up 

\ of  machines  and  mechanical  equipment  in  a plant  or  mill 

I wherein  the  machinery  is  usually  of  the  heavy  type,  and 

keeps  the  machines  and  equipment  in  efficient  operating 
condition:  Performs  duties,  such  as  dismantling,  moving, 

L installing,  or  repairing  machines,  power  shafting,  pul- 

leys, conveyors,  hoist,  and  other  equipment.  Uses  hoists, 
dollies,  rollers,  and  trucks  to  aid  in  moving  machinery. 

Uses  wrenches,  hammers,  and  other  hand  tools  in  erecting 
j or  dismantling  machines  and  in  installing  new  or  repair 

parts.  Uses  measuring  devices,  such  as  squares,  micrometers, 
calipers,  and  plumb  bobs  in  erecting  machine  foundations, 
in  installing  the  machines  and  equipment  in  correct  po- 
f sition,  and  in  alining  power  shafting  and  pulleys.  Is 

primarily  concerned  with  installing,  changing  lay-out 
j and  setting  up  machines  usually  of  the  heavy  type,  rather 

‘ than  with  keeping  them  in  a state  of  good  repair 

(MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  II). 


CAR  REPAIRMAN:  (any  ind.)  5-79*  A general  term  used  to  desig- 

nate a worker  who  repairs  cars  operated  on  tracks  and  used 
for  transporting  passengers,  or  freight,  such  as  mined  or 
processed  materials. 

AUTOMOBILE  MECHANIC:  (auto,  ser.)  5-81.010.  automobile 

repairman;  automobile-service  mechanic;  garage  man; 
garage  mechanic;  garage  repairman.  Repairs  passenger 
automobiles  and  light  delivery  trucks,  performing  such 
duties  as  disassembling  and  overhauling  engines,  trans- 
missions, clutches,  rear  ends,  and  other  assemblies  on 
automobile,  replacing  worn  or  broken  parts,  grinding  valves, 
adjusting  brakes,  tightening  body  bolts,  and  alining 
wheels.  Uses  hoists,  wrenches,  gages,  drills,  grinding 
wheels,  and  other  general  or  specialized  machines,  gages, 
and  tools.  This  worker  may  be  restricted  to  repair  of 
automobile  motors,  transmissions,  and  clutches,  the  re- 
mainder of  repair  work  being  performed  by  other  workers 
(AUTOMOBILE  TESTER;  BRAKEMAN,  AUTOMOBILE;  CARBURETOR 
MAN;  MOTOR  ANALYST;  TIRE  REPAIRMAN;  WHEEL-ALINEMENT 
MECHANIC) . 

MECHANIC  AND  REPAIRMAN;  (any  ind.)  5-83.6^11.  fixer;  machine 
adjuster;  machine  fixer;  machine-maintenance  man;  machine 
overhauler;  machine  repairman;  machine  set-up  man; 
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mechanical  handyman;  repair  mechanic;  tool-and-machine 
maintenance  man,  A classification  for  workers  who  keep 
machinery  and  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment 
in  a state  of  good  repair:  Examines  machines  for  defects 

in  operation,  locating  faulty  parts  by  listening  to  machine 
while  it  is  in  operation  or  by  other  methods  based  on  his 
mechanical  knowledge.  Dismantles  or  partially  dismantles 
machine  to  gain  access  to  defective  part  and  removes  part, 
using  various  hand  tools  such  as  wrenches,  screw  drivers, 
and  pliers.  Repairs  part,  using  hand  tools,  or  obtains 
replacement  part  from  stock.  Reassembles  machine,  making 
necessary  adjustments  to  insure  efficient  operation. 

Affixes  special  attachments,  sets  dies,  oils  and  greases 
machinery,  repairs  belts  (BELTMAN),  and  performs  other 
similar  duties  as  necessary.  Moves  heavy  machine  parts 
with  aid  of  hoists  and  rollers.  Is  usually  required  to 
have  a knowledge  of  the  operation  of  machines  he  repairs. 

In  general,  works  with  lighter  machinery  than  a MILLWRIGHT 
and  is  primarily  concerned  v/ith  keeping  machinery  in  good 
repair  rather  than  with  changing  layout  and  setting  up  or 
installing  machines.  If  worker  performs  other  types  of 
maintenance  work,  such  as  repairing  plumbing,  brickwork, 
or  electrical  fixtures,  he  should  be  classified  as 
MAINTENANCE  MAN,  FACTORY  OR  MILL. 

TOOL  GRINDER:  (stonework)  5-8^.140.  Grinds  the  cutting  tools 

for  stoneworking  planers  and  lathes  to  a keen  edge  of  the 
desired  shape:  (1)  For  straightedged  tools,  alines  and 

clamps  tool  in  grinder.  Adjusts  stops  which  control  travel 
of  tool  holder.  Starts  machine,  causing  holder  to  move 
back  and  forth  across  rapidly  rotating  wheel,  and  feeds 
wheel  against  edge  of  tool.  Checks  edge  at  intervals  and 
removes  tool  when  it  is  ground  to  desired  edge.  (2)  For 
irregular-edged  tools,  lays  pattern  on  piece  of  steel 
roughly  cut  to  shape  of  tool  and  scratches  outline  on 
surface  to  which  it  must  be  ground.  Adjusts  tool  rest  on 
grinding  wheel  to  proper  grinding  angle.  Starts  rotation 
of  wheel  and  slides  tool  rest  forward,  bringing  cutting 
edge  into  contact  with  wheel.  Moves  tool  on  rest  so  as 
to  grind  metal  wheels  of  different  widths  to  grind 
cutting  edge  to  required  shape . 
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REPRODUCTION  OPERATOR:  (any  ind.)  5-86.518.  Produces  copies 

of  tracings,  documents,  photographic  positives  or  negatives, 
and  other  originals  on  cloth  by  photographic  process: 

Places  original  on,  or  projects  its  image  onto,  sensitized 
cloth  in  vacuum  frame  (a  boxline  device  from  which  air  can 
be  removed)  or  lithographing  table.  Directs  light  onto 
cloth  to  expose  it,  leaving  unexposed  tracing  of  lines 
and  figures  of  original.  Washes  and  develops  reproduction 
(DEVELOPER).  Touches  up  reprint  by  hand  work  with  chemicals, 
inks,  and  other  procedures.  May  produce  copy  in  sections 
and  match  parts. 
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RIGGER  II:  (any  ind.)  5-88.0^0.  craneman;  crane  rigger; 

groundsman;  hook-and-chain  man;  hook  tender;  slinger; 

: yard  rigger.  Selects  and  attaches  (rigs)  proper  lifting 

and  grappling  equipment  and  directs  the  lifting  and 
moving  of  loads  in  various  parts  of  a shipyard  or 
manufacturing  plant:  Estimates  weight  of  load  to  be 

moved  and  determines  method  best  suited,  using  his 
knowledge  of  roping  and  rigging  sheaves,  blocks, 
pulleys,  and  booms,  and  the  running  and  splicing  of 
hemp  or  steel  cables  and  ropes.  Attaches  load  securely 
with  loops,  wires,  ropes,  or  chains  and  hangs  sling  in 
crane  hook.  Directs  crane  operator  with  hand  signals  in 
the  hoisting  and  moving  of  loads  to  insure  safety  of 
materials  handled  and  the  safety  of  workmen.  Sets  up, 
braces,  and  rigs  hoisting  equipment  (RIGGER  (cement; 
const.)).  Splices  rope  and  wire  cable  (CABLE  SPLICER; 

ROPE  SPLICER)  to  make  and  repair  slings  and  tackles. 

( SUPERINTENDENT,  GRAIN  ELEVATOR:  (grain  and  feed  mill.) 

[ 5-91.031.  grain-elevator  foreman.  A FOREMAN.  Super- 

vises workers  in  a grain  elevator,  engaged  in  unloading, 
loading,  blending,  and  storing  grain  for  milling  or  ship- 
[ ment.  Keeps  record  of  type  of  grain  in  each  storage  tank 

[ Manipulates  light  signals  to  Indicate  to  GRAIN-ELEVATOR 

[ MAN  when  to  begin  or  stop  loading  on  conveying  operations. 

MACHINE  FOREMAN:  (mach.  shop)  5-92.768.  Supervises  workers 
engaged  in  grinding,  drilling,  shaping,  turning, 
and  milling  metal  parts.  May  supervise  fitting  and 
assembling  of  machined,  welded,  or  prefabricated  parts 
into  completed  units. 

CAR-LOADING  FOREMAN:  (motor  trans.)  5-95.020;  (r.r.  trans.) 

5-95.0^10.  A FOREMAN.  Supervises  workers  who  pack  and 
^ unpack  materials  from  cases,  crates,  and  boxes,  load 

; containers  into  trucks  and  railroad  cars,  and  large 

machinery  onto  flatcars  (CAR-UNLOADING  FOREMAN). 

! 

GARAGE  FOREMAN:  (auto,  ser.)  5-97.110  automobile-mechanic 

foreman;  mechanic,  chief;  transportation-department 
foreman.  A FOREMAN.  Supervises  garage  workers  engaged 
in  repairing,  adjusting,  servicing,  and  storing  motor 
vehicles  operated  by  an  industrial  or  commercial  es- 
tablishment; Supervises  AUTOMOBILE  MECHANICS  and  TRUCK 
MECHANICS  engaged  in  disassembling  and  repairing  pas- 
senger cars  and  trucks.  Visually  inspects  and  drives 
repaired  vehicles  to  insure  that  repairs  are  adequate. 
Supervises  TRUCK  DRIVERS,  HEAVY  in  trucking  materials  or 
carrying  passengers  to  nearby  points.  Oversees  tire  repair 
and  issuance  of  gas  and  oil  for  motor  vehicles.  May 
supervise  workers  engaged  in  the  inspection  and  repair 
of  miscellaneous  equipment,  such  as  cement  mixers  and 
electric  trucks . May  assign  vehicles  to  drivers 
(DISPATCHER,  MOTOR  VEHICLE). 


MISC,  OCCUP.  POOD: 
Titles. 
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( See  Dictionary  of  Occupational 


SEWING-MACHINE  OPERATOR:  (any  ind.)  6-27.  machine  hand; 

power-sewing-machine  operator;  sewer,  machine;  stitcher, 
machine;  stitching-machine  operator.  Performs  any  or 
all  sewing  operations  on  fabrics  or  similar  materials 
by  use  of  a sewing  machine  to  produce  articles,  such 
as  garments,  upholstery,  awnings,  or  textile  bags: 

Places  spools  of  thread  and  wound  bobbins  on  machine. 

Draws  thread  under  tension  spring,  through  guides  into 
eye  of  needle.  Adjusts  tension  on  thread  and  raises 
pressure  foot  of  machine  to  admit  piece  for  sewing. 

Lowers  presser  foot  onto  material.  Starts  machine  and 
guides  material  to  be  sewed  under  needle.  May  be 
designated  according  to  the  type  of  machine  operated, 
as  BLIND-STITCH-MACHINE  OPERATOR;  HEMMER;  SEWING- 
MACHINE  OPERATOR,  DOUBLE  NEEDLE;  SEWING-MACHINE 
OPERATOR,  MULTIPLE  NEEDLE;  SEWING-MACHINE  OPERATOR, 

SINGLE  NEEDLE;  SHELL-STITCH-MACHINE  OPERATOR;  ZIG- 
ZAG-MACHINE  OPERATOR.  Classifications  for  sewing- 
machine  operators  are  made  according  to  the  industry 
in  which  the  work  is  done. 

BELT  SANDER  (woodworking)  6-33*111.  belt  sander,  hand 

block;  belt-sander  operator;  belt-sanding-machine  operator; 
flexible-belt-sander  operator;  flexlble-belt-sanding- 
machine  operator.  Smooths  rough  surfaces  of  boxes, 
wooden  furniture  parts,  milled  stock,  and  other  wooden 
sections  or  articles,  using  a revolving  belt,  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  abrasive  material:  Adjusts  tension 

of  sanding  belt  and  height  of  table  with  handwheels. 

Starts  belt  revolving.  Manipulates  stock  against  re- 
volving belt  or  presses  belt  down  on  stock  with  pressure 
block  and  moves  table  bearing  stock  so  that  entire  surface 
of  stock  is  smoothed.  Replaces  worn  out  belts  with  new 
ones.  May  be  designated  according  to  type  of  machine 
used,  as  BELT  SANDER,  HORIZONTAL;  BELT  SANDER,  VERTICAL, 
or  by  article  sanded,  as  HANDLE  SANDER  (cooperage;  shaped 
wood,  art.);  MOLDING  SANDER;  SEAT  SANDER. 

TAPE  MACHINE  OPERATOR:  (matt.  & bedspring)  6-36.432.  closing- 

machine  operator;  tape-machine  operator.  Builds  up  a fill- 
ing for  mattresses  and  operates  a power  sewing  machine  to 
sew  covers  around  the  filling:  Lays  innerspring  assembly 

on  machine  table.  Builds  up  desired  amount  of  cotton  felt 
smoothly  over  spring.  Spreads  one  panel  of  cover  over 
padding.  Lays  edges  of  panel  and  boxing  in  place  under 
needle  of  machine  with  tape  properly  placed  over  seam. 
Lowers  presser  foot  on  edges.  Starts  machine  and  guides 
edges  and  tape  together  under  needle  by  hand  as  machine 
travels  around  table . Stops  machine  and  removes  it  from 
cover  when  panel  is  completely  sewed.  Turns  spring, 
filling,  and  cover  over  on  table,  by  hand.  Pads  exposed 
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side  of  spring  and  sews  other  panel  to  boxing  to  com- 
pletely enclose  mattress  filling.  May  sew  untaped  seams 
to  close  cover.  May  sew  and  tape  panels  to  borders  to 
enclose  preassembled  springs  and  padding, 

BOX  MAKER,  WOOD  III:  (any  ind.)  6-39 *114.  box  nailer; 

carpenter,  box;  carpenter,  packing;  case  maker;  crate 
builder;  crate  maker;  crate  nailer;  nailer;  sawyer. 

Cuts  lumber  to  size,  as  shown  by  sketch  or  requisition, 
using  hand  or  power-driven  saw,  and  nails  pieces  together 
to  form  shipping  boxes  or  crates  (NAILING-MACHINE 
OPERATOR),  May  pack  articles  for  shipment  (PACKER  II). 

May  load  containers  on  trucks  or  railroad  cars, 

PAPER-BAG  INSPECTOR:  (paper  goods)  6-^12,^121,  bag  Inspector; 

bag-machine  watcher;  bundler;  Inspector;  watcher.  In- 
spects finished  paper  bags  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
folded,  glued,  and  printed:  Observes  bags  as  they  are 

discharged  from  machine  onto  chute  or  thumbs  through 
small  stacks  of  bags,  removing  Imperfect  ones.  Wipes 
excess  glue  from  bags.  Informs  other  workers  who  ad- 
just bag -making  machines  when  repeated  Imperfections, 
such  as  excessive  glue  or  Improper  folding,  are  noted. 
Stacks  bags  for  bundling  operation,  or  slips  paper  ring 
around  prescribed  number  to  form  bundles. 

INSPECTOR  II:  (paper  and  pulp)  6-^11,844,  Examines  sheets  of 

paper  for  defects:  Collects  samples  of  paper  from  cutting 

machines  or  examines  previously  stacked  sheets.  Measures 
dimensions  of  sheet  with  a rule  and  folds  sheets  to  note 
alinement  of  edges.  Weighs  sheets  to  determine  If  weight 
agrees  with  specifications.  Discards  faulty  sheets,  or 
returns  stacks  containing  torn,  soiled,  streaked,  or 
poorly  shaded  sheets, 

PRINTING  PRESS  OPERATOR:  (print,  and  pub.)  6-44.010.  Operates 

small  printing  press  to  print  tickets,  tags,  and  posters 
on  which  style  number,  yardage,  and  similar  Information 
are  shown.  May  also  print  record  cards  for  plant  office. 

ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTERS;  (print,  and  pub.)  6-49.920.  Engraves 
hard  rubber  printing  plates,  cutting  along  scribed  lines 
on  blank  plate  with  a knife  and  pulling  away  cut-out 
sections, 

EVAPORATOR  OPERATOR  (any  Ind.)  6-51.758.  concentrator  man; 

evaporator  man;  vacuum-pan  operator.  Concentrates  solu- 
tions and  suspensions  by  boiling  off  excess  water  In 
evaporators  or  vacuum  pans:  Pumps  liquids  Into  evapo- 

rator tank  or  pan.  Starts  vacuum  pumps  and  tends  their 
operation  to  maintain  specified  pressure.  Turns  valves 
to  pass  steam  Into  evaporator  chest,  colls,  tubes,  or 
jackets,  and  regulates  steam  Input  to  maintain  required 
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temperature.  Lights  gas  fires  under  evaporator  tank 
for  auxiliary  heating.  Periodically  tests  concentration 
of  evaporator  solution,  using  refractometer , hydrometer, 
or  other  simple  chemical  tests.  Adjusts  feeds,  tem- 
perature, and  pressure  in  accordance  with  these  tests. 

Pumps  concentrated  liquors  to  storage.  May  tend  auxiliary 
equipment,  such  as  settling  tanks,  preheating  tanks, 
condensers,  and  cooling  equipment.  CAUSTIC-EVAPORATOR 
(chem.);  GLUE-EVAPORATOR  OPERATOR  (glue);  TOMATO- 
PASTE  MAKER  (can.  & preserv.) 

CHEMICAL  PLANT  OPERATOR:  (chem.)  6-52.770.  Tends  a number  of 

pieces  of  automatic  and  semiautomatic  equipment  to  carry 
out  chemical  reaction  processes:  Performs  a sequence  of 

operations  on  equipment  which  is  operated  under  atmospheric 
or  low  pressure,  maintaining  temperature  and  pressure  con- 
trol within  relatively  broad  limits  as  contracted  to 
CHEMICAL  OPERATOR  III  who  tends  high-pressure  equipment 
and  works  within  highly  critical  limits.  Inspects  equip- 
ment, looking  through  sight  glasses  and  peepholes.  Ob- 
serves automatic  temperature  and  pressure  recorders, 
and  performs  simple  chemical  tests.  Regulates  operation 
of  equipment  accordingly  to  obtain  required  product, 
adjusting  feeds  of  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  materials 
to  reactors  and  introducing  coolants  or  steam  to  the 
cooling  and  heating  systems. 

MIXING-MACHINE  OPERATOR:  (any  Ind.)  6-53.012.  chemical  mixer; 

mixer,  machine.  Mixes  ingredients  to  prepare  products, 
such  as  rouge,  tooth  paste,  shaving  cream,  pills,  and 
chemical  materials,  by  machine:  Weighs  and  measures 

ingredients  according  to  formula.  Pours  Ingredients  in 
bowl  of  mixer,  which  may  be  an  open  trough  with  paddles, 
a kettle  with  agitating  arms,  or  an  enclosed  mixer. 

Starts  mixer,  allows  it  to  run  specified  time,  and 
removes  mix  by  opening  drain  or  tilting.  Cleans  equip- 
ment with  hot  water  and  cloths.  May  make  routine  tests 
and  adjust  mixture  to  specifications. 

INSPECTOR  I:  (ammunition)  6-5^.038.  inspector,  metal  com- 

ponents. Examines  metal  components  of  ammunition,  such 
as  primers,  cartridges,  cases,  shells,  and  bombs,  for 
defects  of  material  or  workmanship:  Picks  up  parts  for  " 

examination  or  scrutinizes  parts  moving  on  conveyor. 
Examines  metal  components  for  irregularities,  such  as 
scaly  metal,  malformations,  discolorations  (indicative  of 
improper  heat  treating),  nicks,  burrs,  and  dents.  Smooths 
minor  imperfections  with  file,  portable  grinder,  or 
chisel.  Gages  components  for  sizes  (GAGER  (mach.  shop)). 
Segregates  Imperfect  parts  according  to  nature  of  defects. 
Inspects  interiors  of  shell  or  bomb  parts,  using  light 
bulb.  May  examine  cases  for  conformance  to  dimensions, 
using  electric  limit  gage  equipped  with  colored  lights. 

May  test  welded  parts  of  bombs  and  shells  for  airtightness 
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with  compressed-air  hose  and  soap  solution.  May  gage 
strength  of  fitted  or  vjelded  parts  of  ammunition,  using 
bullet-pull-tester  or  hydraulic  pump  equipped  with 
hooks  and  dial  indicators.  Sometimes  designated  as 
inspector,  bomb;  inspector,  cartridge;  inspector,  case; 
inspector,  shell;  inspector,  tracer  bullets. 

ACID  MIXER:  6-55*530.  Mixes  sulfuric  acid  of  different  con- 

centrations to  prepare  acids  for  the  treatment  of  oil: 
Unloads  fuming  (concentrated)  acid  from  tank  cars,  con- 
necting pump-out  or  pressure  lines,  and  turning  on  com- 
pressed air  to  force  acid  into  storage  drums.  Forces 
fuming  acid  into  mixing  tank  in  same  manner  and  gages 
tank  with  steel  tape  to  determine  amount  of  weaker  acid 
to  be  added.  Operates  pumps  to  force  weaker  acid  into 
tank,  adding  calculated  amount  to  produce  an  acid  of 
required  concentration.  Sets  line  valves  and  operates 
pumps  to  transfer  acid  through  lines  to  various  treat- 
ing plants  and  stills.  Keep  records  of  acid  received, 
mixed,  and  transferred. 

BOTTLE  MACHINE  OPERATOR:  (glass  mfg.)  6-65*^20.  Tends  auto- 

matic machine  which  forms  bottles  from  molten  glass: 
Regulates  flow  of  molten  glass  to  machine  by  turning 
valve  on  furnace  outlet,  and  sets  lubrication  valves  to 
an  adjustment  which  prevents  glass  from  sticking  to 
molds.  Occasionally  picks  up  finished  bottle  and,  using 
tongs,  places  it  on  scale  for  check-weighing.  Regulates 
glass-flow  valve  accordingly.  Notifies  foreman  whenever 
turning  of  machine  is  difficult. 

MOLD  MIXER:  6-66.^111.  blocker;  caser.  Makes  block  mold, 

case  mold,  and  working  molds  of  plaster  of  paris:  Sets 

model  (of  clay  or  plaster)  in  clay  so  that  only  one 
half  is  exposed.  Applies  soap  solution  to  model.  Sets 
wooden  form  around  or  builds  up  wooden  box  sides  around 
model.  Pours  plaster  of  paris  over  model  to  make  one  half 
of  block  mold.  After  it  has  dried,  turns  this  half  over, 
leaving  model  in  it.  Builds  box  sides  as  before.  Pours 
in  plaster  to  form  other  half  of  block  mold.  Using  as 
pattern,  casts  case  mold  in  same  way  as  above.  Using 
case  mold  as  pattern,  casts  several  dozen  working  molds, 
which  duplicate  block  mold  exactly,  in  same  way. 

INSPECTOR  I:  (any  ind.)  6-67*  A general  term  applied  to  a 

worker  who  examines  or  tests  articles  and  materials  for 
serviceability  and  conformity  to  specifications  after 
various  stages  of  manufacturing  or  processing,  or  after 
completion,  or  who  examines  equipment,  machines,  and 
tools  for  serviceability  after  periods  of  use. 

POLISHER:  (any  ind.)  6-77*060.  Polishes  metal  articles  by 

holding  the  articles  at  various  angles  against  a rotating 
wheel  to  polish  them  uniformly  and  to  remove  surface 
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blemishes:  Selects  proper  polishing  wheel,  such  as 

wire  brush,  abrasive-coated  cloth,  or  emery-covered 
cloth,  depending  on  type  of  finish  desired.  Applies 
tallow  wax  or  other  wheel-dressing  compounds  to  wheel 
to  aid  In  polishing.  Polishes  those  parts  of  the  ar- 
ticles that  cannot  be  reached  by  the  wheel  by  rubbing 
with  emery  cloth.  May  clean  metal  objects  In  chemical 
and  water  baths,  preparatory  to  polishing  (PICKLING 
OPERATOR).  May  be  designated  as  BRASS  POLISHER  I; 

BRONZE  POLISHER. 

LATHE  OPERATOR:  (mach.  shop)  6-78.165.  Shapes  and  finishes 

precision  machined  parts  on  one  or  more  multiple-chuck 
automatic  lathes:  Lifts  parts  into  machine  and  clamps 

them  In  place,  alined  with  cutting  tools.  Operates 
electric  switches  and  hand  levers  to  start  machine, 
which  automatically  performs  a series  of  operations, 
such  as  facing,  surfacing,  chamfering,  boring,  tapping, 
rough  cutting,  and  finish  cutting.  Loads  one  machine 
while  others  are  operating.  Removes  finished  pieces, 
inspecting  them  visually  and  by  gage.  Observes  operation 
of  machines  closely  to  locate  tool  defects  or  failures, 
and  changes  defective  tools.  May  set  up  machine  (JOB 
SETTER). 

MACHINE  MOLDER:  (found.)  6-81.010.  Makes  various  sized 

sand  molds  Into  which  molten  metal  is  poured  to  form 
castings,  using  a jarring  machine  to  compact  the  sand 
in  the  molds:  Assembles  flask  and  pattern  on  table  of 

machine.  Shovels  sand  Into  flask  and  opens  compressed- 
air  valve,  causing  table  to  rise  and  fall  repeatedly 
and  thus  jolting  the  sand  so  that  it  compacts  about 
the  pattern.  Turns  flask  over  and  carefully  withdraws 
pattern.  Assembles  cope  (upper)  and  drag  (lower  sections 
of  molds.  May  assist  In  pouring  molten  metal  into 
molds . 


FLAME-CUTTER  OPERATOR  (any  ind.)  6-85.215.  burner;  burner 

operator;  flame  burner;  flame  cutter;  gas-burner  operator; 
gas  cutter;  torch  shearer.  Sets  up  and  operates  gas- 
burning  (cutting)  equipment  that  uses  acetylene,  therma- 
lene,  propane,  or  other  appropriate  gas  to  perform 
metal-cutting  operations:  The  object  cut  and  the  pur- 

pose of  cutting  vary  in  different  establishments,  such 
as  burning  sprues  from  castings  in  a foundry,  cutting 
up  scrap  metal  In  a scrap-metal  yard,  or  trimming 
girders  or  other  structural  shapes  on  a project.  As- 
sembles cutting  equipment  by  connecting  torch  to  hose 
and* hose  to  regulator  on  appropriate  gas  tanks.  Screws 
proper  tip  into  torch  nozzle,  lights  torch,  and  regu- 
lates the  flow  of  gases  to  obtain  a suitable  cutting 
flame  by  manipulating  small  valves  on  handle  of  torch. 
Holds  torch  to  metal  and  guides  torch  along  the  de- 
sired cutting  line  as  the  flame  cuts  a narrow  channel 
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through  the  metal.  May  interpret  blueprints  or  sketches 
and  lay  out  (mark)  cutting  lines  on  the  metals,  using 
scales,  dividers,  and  other  instruments.  May  charge 
gas  generator  by  renewing  gas-generating  chemicals  and 
manipulating  valves  and  other  mechanism  on  tanks.  Fre- 
quently the  worker  is  familiar  with  only  one  type  of 
cutting  operation,  such  as  cutting  scrap  metal,  and  is 
not  transferable  to  other  types  of  cutting.  May  weld 
(WELDER,  ACETYLENE)  . May  operate  a flame-cutting 
machine  (FLAME-CUTTING-MACHINE  OPERATOR). 

IRONWORKER-MACHINE  OPERATOR:  (boilermaking)  6-88.662.  Op- 

erates a special  power-driven  machine  to  cut,  trim,  or 
punch  bars,  angle  irons,  or  plates  used  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  boilers  and  tanks:  (1)  Cuts  bars  and  angle  iron 
to  length  by  inserting  bar  or  angle  iron  into  cutting 
slot  on  machine,  alining  lay-out  marks  on  bar  with  edge 
of  shear  blade,  and  moving  lever  that  causes  blade  to 
descend  and  cut  through  bar  or  angle  iron  at  mark. 

(2)  Trims  edges  of  small  pieces  of  boilerplate  by  in- 
serting the  plate  between  knives  of  scissorlike  slitter 
and  moving  levers  to  bring  knives  together  and  cut 
plate  along  lay-out  marks  on  plate.  (3)  Punches  holes 
in  small  pieces  of  boilerplate  by  inserting  the  plate 
under  punch  on  machine,  alining  lay-out  marks  under 
punch,  and  moving  lever  that  causes  punch  to  descend 
and  shear  through  plate. 

POURER,  CRANE  LADLE  (found.)  6-91.613 . ladle  man;  ladle 

tender.  Pours  metal  from  a large  ladle  suspended  from 
an  overhead  traveling  crane:  Signals  ELECTRIC -BRIDGE 

-CRANE  OPERATOR  to  transport  ladle  to  a location  be- 
neath melting  furnace.  May  assist  CUPOLA  TENDER  in 
filling  ladle.  Signals  ELECTRIC-BRIDGE-CRANE  OPERATOR 
to  convey  ladle  to  location  where  metal  is  desired. 
Operates  geared  handwheel  to  tilt  ladle  and  pour  molten 
metal  into  large  molds  or  into  smaller  ladles . Pours 
surplus  metal  into  pig  molds.  Inverts  ladle  and  dumps 
slag.  Cleans  and  repairs  ladle  for  next  pouring 
(LADLE  LINER) . 

SHEET -METAL-WORKER  HELPER  (sheet  metal)  6-94,201,  tinsmith 
helper.  Assists  SHEET-METAL  WORKER  by  performing  the 
more  simple  flanging,  punching,  shearing,  and  soldering 
operations  in  the  fabrication  of  sheet-metal  products, 
using  various  hand  tools  and  sheet-metal-working  machines. 
Performs  other  duties  as  described  under  HELPER. 

WELDER  HELPER,  COMBINATION  (any  ind,)  6-95.043.  Performs 

duties  as  described  under  HELPER.  A worker  who  assists 
another  worker  by  performing  specific  or  general  duties 
usually  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a worker  sup- 
plied with  materials,  tools',  and  supplies;  cleaning 
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working  area,  machine,  and  equipment;  performing  routine 
machine  operations,  such  as  feeding  or  unloading  machine; 
and  assisting  worker  by  holding  materials  or  tools.  The 
title,  HELPER,  is  sometimes  loosely  used  as  a synonym 
for  APPRENTICE,  which  practice  is  technically  Incorrect. 

A HELPER  may  learn  a trade  but  does  so  on  his  own,  with- 
out an  agreement  with  his  employer  that  such  is  the 
purpose  of  their  relationship.  Classifications  for 
HELPERS  are  made  according  to  the  type  of  work  Involved. 

ASSEMBLER;  (elec,  equip.)  7-00.921.  Puts  together  mechanical 
parts  of  such  electrical  equipment  as  light  sockets, 
switches,  plugs,  and  similar  small  parts:  Fits  together, 

by  hand,  numerous  small  parts,  such  as  plastic  socket 
bases,  shafts,  contacts,  brackets,  springs,  washers,  and 
terminals,  following  a prearranged  sequence,  using  a 
screw  driver  as  necessary  to  tighten  entire  assembly. 

Tests  operation  of  moving  parts  by  observing  their  action 
and  listening  for  sounds  indicative  of  defective  parts  of 
faulty  operation.  May  be  designated  according  to  type 
of  equipment  assembled,  as  PULL-SOCKET  ASSEMBLER; 
TUMBLER-SWITCH  ASSEMBLER. 

LINE-ASSEMBLY  INSPECTOR:  (aircraft  mfg.)  7-03.801.  Visually 

Inspects  assembled  aircraft  carburetors  on  conveyor  line 
for  tightness  of  wires,  belts,  and  screws,  condition  and 
position  of  gaskets,  and  appearance  of  painting.  Routes 
rejected  assemblies  to  designated  departments. 

LENS-EDGE  GRINDER,  HAND:  (optical  goods)  7-08.065.  edger; 

lens  edger.  Grinds  edges  of  lenses  or  lens  blanks  by 
manually  holding  lens  edge  against  a revolving  wet 
grindstone,  allowing  lens  to  turn  slowly  and  exercising 
care  to  exert  proper  pressure  to  avoid  chipping  or  crack- 
ing the  lens  as  it  is  ground.  Bevels  or  square-cuts  lens 
edge  for  rimless  or  frame  spectacles.  Measures  lens  for 
conformance  to  specifications  (LENS-BLANK  GAGER) . May 
finish-grind  machine-edged  or  molded  lenses  by  hand  to 
eliminate  defects.  May  dress  grinding  wheel  (GRINDING- 
WHEEL  DRESSER).  May  be  designated  as  bevel-edge  grinder; 
rimless-edge  grinder;  molded-blank-edge  grinder. 

COMPRESSION-MOLDING-MACHINE  OPERATOR;  (fabric,  plastics  prod.) 
7-10.014.  hydraulic-press  operator;  molder;  molder 
operator;  mold  setter;  plunger  operator.  Sets  up  and 
tends  one  or  more  compiession-molding  machines  that  mold 
thermosetting  plastics  materials  into  desired  shape: 

Sets  up  compression-molding  machine  (MOLD  SETTER  I). 

Loads  plastics  material  into  machine  and  molds  plastics 
object  (COMPRESSION-MOLDIMG-MACHINE  TENDER).  May  posi- 
tion a variety  of  inserts  in  mold  cavity  prior  to  mold- 
ing object.  May  disassemble  mold  to  remove  plastics 
object  and  assemble  mold  for  reuse.  May  heat  plastics 
material  or  preformed  plastics  material  over  steam  table 
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or  in  automatically  controlled  oven  to  prepare  material 
for  molding.  May  be  designated  according  to  kind  of 
molded  plastics  object  or  according  to  type  or  trade 
name  of  press,  as  helmet  pressman;  celluloid-compressor 
operator;  Mycallx -press  operator.  Worker  who  only  tends 
machine  should  be  classified  as 
COMPRESSION-MOLDING-MACHINE  TENDER . 
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PAINTER,  SPRAY  I:  (any  Ind.)  7-16.210.  airbrush  operator; 

sprayer;  sprayer  operator;  spray-gun  operator;  spray 
man;  spray  masker.  Coats  surfaces  of  machines,  manu- 
factured articles,  and  working  areas  with  finishing 
or  protecting  material,  such  as  enamel,  lacquer,  paint, 
porcelain  glaze,  stain,  and  waterproofing,  using  a spray 
gun:  Stirs  coating  liquid  with  paddle  and  pours  It 

Into  spray -gun  container.  Couples  gun  to  air  hose  and 
starts  compressor,  or  opens  valve  on  compressed  air 
line.  Adjusts  nozzle  of  gun  by  turning  adjusting  sleeve. 

Squeezes  trigger  and  directs  spray  over  surfaces  to 
obtain  smooth,  even  finish.  Cleans  gun  and  hose  with  ■ 

solvent.  May  place  articles  In  revolving  holder  before 
spraying.  May  do  two-color  work  by  masking  areas  with 
tape  to  shield  them  from  second  coloring.  May  be  des- 
ignated according  to  article  sprayed  or  material  used, 

as  ARTIFICIAL-LIMB  SPRAYER;  ENAMELER  (pottery  & pore.); 

HAT  SPRAYER;  JAPANNER  I;  LACQUERER;  LACQUER  SPRAYER; 

MOLDING  FINISHER;  PAINTER,  ORDNANCE;  PANEL  FINISHER; 

PORCELAIN-ENAMEL  SPRAYER;  SLUSHER  SPRAYER;  SPRAYER, 

AUTO  PARTS;  SPRAYER,  RAILROAD  CAR. 

LOADER,  MACHINE;,  (anth.  coal  mining;  bit.  coal  mining) 

7-21.410.  loader  engineer;  loader  operator;  loader 
runner;  loading-machine  man;  loading-machine  operator; 
loading-machine  runner.  Operates  an  electric  loading 
machine  which  digs,  elevates,  and  loads  coal  blasted  j 

from  the  working  face  into  cars  by  means  of  a conveyor  j 

loaded  by  a scraping  device,  a digging  conveyor,  or  a 
shoveling  mechanism:  Mounts  track-mounted  machine  or 

crawler-tread-mounted  machine  in  working  place.  Adjusts 
sectional  conveyor  system  which  extends  from  the  front 
of  the  machine  to  the  rear.  Makes  power  connections 
and  starts  machine.  Manipulates  levers  to  sump  (advance) 
machine  into  the  pile  and  to  keep  the  conveyor  lip  In 
contact  with  the  loose  material,  the  coal  being  scraped 
up  by  clawlike  gathering  arms  or  an  endless  conveyor 
scraper,  or  scooped  up  by  a small  shovel  and  forced  back 
onto  the  conveyor  which  elevates  and  discharges  it  Into 
cars  at  the  rear.  Advances  machine  across  face  as  loading 
progresses.  Lubricates,  adjusts,  and  makes  minor  repairs 
to  machine  as  needed.  May  be  designated  according  to 
machine  used,  as  JOY  LOADER. 


BLADE-GRADER  OPERATOR:  (const.)  7-23.010.  blade  man;  grader, 

machine;  road  grader;  subgrade  finisher.  Hitches  blade 
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grader  to  team  or  tractor.  Stands  on  platform  of  blade 
grader  and  manipulates  hand  controls  to  guide  machine 
and  set  depth  of  grading  blade  to  perform  finishing 
work,  as  scraping  and  leveling  dirt  on  highways  and 
finishing  subgrade  for  roads,  and  to  perform  rough  work, 
as  making  shallow  cuts  and  leveling  banks.  The  rough 
work  and  finishing  may  be  performed  by  separate  workers . 

PAINTER,  ROUGH:  (const.)  7-27.010.  painter,  brush;  painter, 

exterior;  painter,  plain.  Performs  a type  of  painting 
work  (PAINTER)  generally  classified  as  rough  work,  usually 
on  the  exteriors  of  such  structures  as  barns,  sheds, 
highway  guard  rails,  and  fences,  but  does  not  possess 
the  skill  or  experience  to  perform  finish  painting  work, 
such  as  interior  decoration,  or  tinting  and  shading  work. 
May  mix  paints  and  match  colors,  or  use  prepared  paints 
(PAINTER) . 

PIPE-FITTER  HELPER:  (const.)  7-32.811.  fitter  helper. 

Assists  in  cutting,  threading,  and  connecting  pipe  for 
gas,  water,  and  air  lines:  Selects  proper  size  of  pipe 

from  stock  pile.  Holds  section  of  pipe  with  pipe  wrench 
while  PIPE  FITTER  attaches  next  section.  Performs  other 
duties  as  directed  (PIPE  CUTTER;  PIPE  THREADER,  HAND). 

TRUCK  DRIVER,  HEAVY:  (any  ind.)  7-36.250.  Drives  a truck 

with  a capacity  greater  than  3 tons  to  haul  heavy  loads 
performing  duties  as  described  under  TRUCK  DRIVER,  LIGHT. 

TURBINE  ATTENDANT:  (light,  heat,  & power)  7-51.030.  Observes 

and  records  readings  of  various  meters  and  recording 
instruments,  such  as  oil  and  steam  thermometers  and 
pressure  gages,  on  each  of  several  turbines  and  their 
driven  generators  which  produce  electricity  (in  contrast 
to  recording  powerhouse  control-board  readings  (POWER- 
HOUSE RUNNER)).  Notifies  STATION  SUPERVISOR  of  dangerous 
fluctuations  in  pressure  and  temperature.  Cleans  and  oils 
equipment  (POWERHOUSE  OILER). 

WATER  FILTERER:  (waterworks)  7-54.621.  filter  operator; 

purifying-plant  operator;  water-control  station  engineer; 
water-filter  plant  tender;  water  purifier.  Purifies  water 
for  industrial  processes  or  to  prevent  accumulation  of 
scale  in  boiler  tubes  or  pipes  of  drinking  water  system: 
Admits  water  into  flume  or  large  tank.  Adds  specified 
amounts  of  chemicals  or  adjusts  automatic  device  which 
admits  chemicals  in  correct  proportion.  Starts  agitators 
to  mix  ingredients.  Allows  impurities,  precipitated  by 
chemicals,  to  settle  to  bottom  of  tank.  Removes  fine 
suspended  impurities  by  draining  water  through  filter 
(sand)  beds.  Pumps  purified  water  into  water  main. 

Cleans  tanks  and  filter  beds  by  flushing  with  a hose  or 
backwashing  (reversing  flow  of  water).  Makes  minor 
repairs  to  machinery  and  equipment.  May  test  acidity 
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and  color  of  water  by  standard  color  reaction  tests,  and 
test  amount  of  impurities  in  water,  using  conductivity 
meter,  adding  alum  and  caustic  to  coagulate  impurities 
and  reduce  acidity.  May  filter  water  through  rotating 
screens  to  remove  coarse  impurities. 

PRESSER:  (any  ind.)  7-57.  A general  term  applied  to  a 

worker  who  heats  or  presses  materials  or  articles  to 
smooth,  shape,  or  compress  them,  or  to  extract  liquids 
from  them. 

GASOLINE  ATTENDANTS:  (auto,  ser.)  7-60.500.  Performs  duties 

at  automobile  service  station  as  requested  by  customer: 
Supplies  car  or  truck  with  oil,  water,  air,  and  gaso- 
line. Changes  oil  and  lubricates  automobile  or  truck 
(GREASER).  Sells  and  installs  such  accessories  as 
windshield  wipers,  rear-view  mirrors,  and  spark  plugs. 
Changes  and  repairs  tires  (TIRE  CHANGER;  TIRE  REPAIRMAN). 
May  wash  automobiles  (CLEANER  III  (any  ind.)). 

FIREMAN,  STATIONARY  BOILER:  (any  ind.)  7-70.0^10.  boilerhouse 

man;  boilerman;  boiler  operator;  boiler-room  man;  fireman, 
boilerhouse;  fireman,  stationary.  Fires  stationary  boilers 
(FIREMAN,  HIGH  PRESSURE)  used  in  a factory,  power  plant, 
or  other  establishment  to  generate  power  or  to  supply 
steam  for  industrial  processes.  ^ 


OILER:  (any  ind.)  7-71.010.  Lubricates  mechanical  equipment 

in  same  manner  as  OILER  I.  Usually  selects  proper  lubri- 
cants and  performs  additional  duties  that  vary  consider- 
able in  different  plants,  such  as  firing  boilers  in 
engine  room  or  boiler-house  (FIREMAN,  HIGH  PRESSURE), 
assisting  STATIONARY  ENGINEER  or  other  superior  to  repair 
and  overhaul  machines  and  motors,  and  operating,  or  re- 
lieving superiors  in  operation  of,  motors,  engines,  and 
machines . 


PUMPMAN:  (any  ind.)  7-72.510.  pumper;  pump-machine  operator; 

pump  minder;  pump  operator;  pump  runner;  pumpsman;  pump 
tender.  Tends  and  maintains  one  or  more  power-driven 
pumps  used  to  pump  liquids  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
to  pump  liquids  from  storage  tanks  to  processing  equip- 
ment, or  to  pump  liquids  from  one  process  to  another: 
Starts  pumps.  Stands  by  while  pumps  are  in  operation, 
increasing  or  decreasing  force  of  pumping  as  conditions 
warrant.  Cleans,  greases,  oils,  and  adjusts  pumps. 

Usually  receives  instruction  from  superior  as  to  amount 
of  liquid  to  be  pumped  and  is  not  responsible  for  mixing 
or  processing  of  liquids . May  repair  pumps . May  contiect 
pipe  lines  from  pumps  to  vessel  to  be  filled  or  emptied. 

CRANE  OPERATOR,  PORTABLE:  (ship  & boat  .bldg.  & rep.)  7-73.010. 

mobile  hoistman.  Moves  designated  loads'  from  point  to 
point  in  a shipyard,  using  a tractor  equipped  with  a 
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1-ton  hoist;  Starts  engine  by  turning  crank.  Drives 
tractor  to  required  place,  hooks  onto  pile  or  part, 
and  raises  It  clear  from  ground  by  manipulating  a lever. 
Drives  to  unloading  point,  lowers  load  to  ground,  and 
unhooks . 

CARMEN  HELPER;  (loco.  & car  bldg.  & rep.)  7-79.130*  Assists 
CARMEN  In  building,  repairing,  dismantling,  and  assembling 
various  types  of  railroad  cars;  Oils  cars  and  packs 
grease  cups.  Threads  bolts  (BOLTS-THREADING-MACHINE 
OPERATOR).  Drills,  punches,  and  shears  bar  and  scrap 
metal  stock.  Taps  nuts  (NUT-TAPPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR). 
Bucks  rivets  (BUCKER-UP  (const.;  ship  & boat  bldg.  & 
rep.)).  Straightens  metal  parts  with  hammers  and  sledges. 
Reflnlshes  brass  trim  on  cars . Repairs  steam  and  air 
hose.  Removes  paint  from  Inside  and  outside  of  cars 
and  washes  surfaces  preparatory  to  painting.  Keeps  stock 
and  performs  other  duties  as  assigned. 

MECHANIC  ASST.;  (auto  ser.)  7-81.010.  Assists  AUTOMOBILE 
MECHANIC  by  performing  lesser  skilled  duties  Involved 
In  automobile  repair  and  maintenance,  such  as  greasing 
and  oiling  cars  and  trucks  (GREASER),  washing  automobiles 
and  trucks  (CLEANER  III  (any  Ind.)),  and  making  minor 
adjustments  and  repairs  to  automobile  under  close 
direction  of  AUTOMOBILE  MECHANIC. 

MAINTENANCE  MAN:  (any  Ind.)  7-83.  repairman;  serviceman; 

service  worker;  trouble  man;  trouble  shooter.  A general 
term  used  to  designate  one  who  keeps  machinery,  equip- 
ment, or  structure  of  an  establishment  In  good  repair, 
and  Is  capable  of  using  the  tools  of  one  trade,  such  as 
carpenter *s  tools,  machinist’s  tools,  or  painter’s  tools. 
Sometimes  designated  according  to  trade,  as  MACHINIST, 
MAINTENANCE,  or  according  to  type  of  equipment  maintained 
(repaired),  as  ELEVATOR  REPAIRMAN,  (MAINTENANCE  MAN, 
BUILDING;  MAINTENANCE  MAN,  FACTORY  OR  MILL.) 

GREASER;  (auto,  ser.)  7-85.010.  bus  greaser;  car  greaser; 
car  oiler;  grease  man;  grease  monkey;  lubrication  man; 
lubricator,  oiler;  truck  greaser;  truck  oiler.  Lubri- 
cates parts  of  automobiles,  busses,  or  trucks,  using 
i the  proper  type  of  lubricant  on  various  parts  of  chassis 

\ or  motor;  Injects  grease  at  various  points  on  chassis, 

I such  as  alemlte  cups  on  springs,  universal  joints,  and 

steering  knuckles,  using  hand-operated  or  compressed  alr- 
I operated,  grease  guns.  Inspects  transmission,  differen- 

tial, and  rear  axle  housings  and  fills  them  with  grease. 
Drains  and  refills  crankcases.  Sprays  spring  leaves  with 
lubricant,  using  spray  guns.  May  add  water  to  radiator, 
check  and  add  distilled  water  to  battery,  clean  and  polish 
windshield  and  door  glass,  repair  flat  tires,  mount  tires 
on  wheel  rims.  Inflate  tires  and  perform  other  related 
duties  as  assigned.  ( AUTOMOBILE-SERVICE-Sl \TI0N 
ATTENDANT.) 
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ELECTRIC -TRUCK  OPERATOR:  (any  ind.)  7-88.^110.  electric - 

mule  driver;  electric-tractor  operator;  electric- 
truck  driver;  industrial-truck  driver;  inside- 
delivery  transfer  man;  jitney  operator;  power  trucker; 
transfer  operator.  Drives  a small  truck  powered  by 
electric  batteries,  used  for  hauling  heavy  materials 
in  and  about  an  industrial  plant  or  other  establish- 
ment: Controls  starting  or  stopping  and  forward  or 

backward  motion  of  truck  by  manipulating  levers. 

Steers  truck  by  means  of  a steering  bar  or  wheel.  If 
truck  is  equipped  with  a lift  platform,  controls  lift- 
ing mechanism  by  manipulating  a lever.  May  load  and 
unload  truck  or  hand  trucks  towed  by  it.  May  maintain 
equipment  (ELECTRIC-TRUCK  REPAIRMAN). 

EXTERMINATORS:  (bus.  ser.)  7-89.121.  Kills,  by  application 

of  chemicals,  vermin  such  as  roaches,  beetles,  moths, 
ants,  bedbugs,  rats,  and  mice  which  infest  buildings: 
Fumigates  rooms,  apartments,  and  entire  buildings  with 
one  of  several  types  of  vermin-killing  gases.  Sprays 
chemical  solutions  throughout  rooms  and  into  hiding 
places  with  a spray  gun  to  kill  insects.  Dusts  sodium 
fluoride  and  other  poisonous  chemical  powders  into 
hiding  places  or  roaches.  Sets  out  poisonous  paste  or 
bait  in  boxes  or  other  containers  at  or  near  places 
where  vermin  are  present.  Removes  mattresses,  up- 
holstered furniture,  and  clothing  from  building  and 
fumigates  them  in  a vault  at  the  business  establishment 
to  destroy  insects. 

CARPENTER  APPRENTICE:  (const.)  7-93.100.  A worker  who 

learns,  according  to  a written  or  oral  contractual 
agreement,  a recognized  skilled  trade  requiring  2 or 
more  years  of  on-the-job  work  experience  and  related 
instruction  prior  to  the  time  that  he  may  be  considered 
a qualified  skilled  worker.  APPRENTICES  are  seldom  over 
30  years  of  age.  The  terms  of  an  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment usually  include  specific  reference  to  the  duration 
of  the  apprenticeship  period,  a progressive  scale  of 
wages,  the  processes  to  be  taught,  and  the  amount  of 
related  schooling  in  vocational  subjects  which  worker 
should  receive  during  his  apprenticeship  period.  It  is 
essential  that  both  management  and  labor  accept  the  trade 
as  apprenticeable  and  requiring  all-around  skill.  This 
acceptance  is  best  evidenced  by  registration  of  the  trade 
as  apprenticeable  by  the  Federal  or  a State  apprenticeship 
agency.  The  title,  APPRENTICE,  is  often  loosely  used  as 
a synonym  for  HELPER  or  LEARNER,  which  practice  is 
technically  Incorrect,  and  leads  to  confusion  in  properly 
determining  what  is  meant. 

MACHINE  APPRENTICE:  (mach.  shop)  7-9^.100.  A worker  who 

learns,  according  to  a written  or  oral  contractual 
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agreement  3 a recognized  skilled  trade  requiring  2 or 
more  years  of  on-the-job  work  experience  and  related 
instruction  prior  to  the  time  that  he  may  be  considered 
a qualified  skilled  worker.  APPRENTICES  are  seldom  over 
30  years  of  age.  The  terms  of  an  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment usually  include  specific  reference  to  the  duration 
of  the  apprenticeship  period,  a progressive  scale  of 
wages,  the  processes  to  be  taught,  and  the  amount  of 
related  schooling  in  vocational  subjects  which  worker 
should  receive  during  his  apprenticeship  period.  It  is 
essential  that  both  management  and  labor  accept  the  trade 
as  apprenticeable  and  requiring  all-around  skill.  This 
acceptance  is  best  evidenced  by  registration  of  the  trade 
as  apprenticeable  by  the  Federal  or  a State  apprentice- 
ship agency.  The  title,  APPRENTICE,  is  often  loosely 
used  as  a synonym  for  HELPER  or  LEARNER,  which  practice 
is  technically  incorrect,  and  leads  to  confusion  in 
properly  determining  what  is  meant. 

ELECTRICIAN  APPRENTICE:  (any  ind.)  7-95.100.  A worker  who 

learns,  according  to  a written  or  oral  contractual 
agreement,  a recognized  skilled  trade  requiring  2 or 
more  years  of  on-the-job  work  experience  and  related 
instruction  prior  to  the  time  that  he  may  be  considered 
a qualified  skilled  worker.  APPRENTICES  are  seldom  over 
30  years  of  age.  The  terms  of  an  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment usually  include  specific  reference  to  the  duration 
of  the  apprenticeship  period,  a progressive  scale  of 
wages,  the  processes  to  be  taught,  and  the  amount  of 
related  schooling  in  vocational  subjects  which  worker 
should  receive  during  his  apprenticeship  period.  It  is 
essential  that  both  management  and  labor  accept  the  trade 
as  apprenticeable  and  requiring  all-around  skill.  This 
acceptance  is  best  evidenced  by  registration  of  the  trade 
as  apprenticeable  by  the  Federal  or  a State  apprentice- 
ship agency.  The  title,  APPRENTICE,  is  often  loosely 
used  as  a synonym  for  HELPER  or  LEARNER,  which  practice 
is  technically  incorrect,  and  leads  to  confusion  in 
properly  determining  what  is  meant. 

PIPE-FITTER  APPRENTICE:  (const.,  ship  & boat  bldg.  & rep.) 

7-96.200.  A worker  who  learns,  according  to  a written 
or  oral  contractual  agreement,  a recognized  skilled  trade 
requiring  2 or  more  years  of  on-the-job  work  experience 
ar.d  related  instruction  prior  to  the  time  that  he  may  be 
considered  a qualified  skilled  worker.  APPRENTICES  are 
seldom  over  30  years  of  age.  The  terms  of  an  apprentice- 
ship agreement  usually  include  specific  reference  to  the 
duration  of  the  apprenticeship  period,  a progressive  scale 
of  wages,  the  processes  to  be  taught,  and  the  amount  of 
related  schooling  in  vocational  subjects  which  worker 
should  receive  during  his  apprenticeship  period.  It  is 
essential  that  both  management  and  labor  accept  the  trade 
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as  apprentlceable  and  requiring  all-around  skill.  This 
acceptance  Is  best  evidenced  by  registration  of  the  trade 
as  apprentlceable  by  the  Federal  or  a State  apprenticeship 
agency.  The  title,  APPRENTICE,  Is  often  loosely  used  as 
a synonym  for  HELPER  or  LEARNER,  which  practice  Is 
technically  Incorrect,  and  leads  to  confusion  In  properly 
determining  what  Is  meant. 

SHEET  METAL  APPRENTICE:  (sheet  metal)  7-97.0^10.  A worker  who 

learns,  according  to  a written  or  oral  contractural 
agreement,  a recognized  skilled  trade  requiring  2 or 
more  years  of  on-the-Job  work  experience  and  related 
Instruction  prior  to  the  time  that  he  may  be  considered 
a qualified  skilled  worker.  APPRENTICES  are  seldom  over 
30  years  of  age . The  terms  of  an  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment usually  Include  specific  reference  to  the  duration 
of  the  apprenticeship  period,  a progressive  scale  of 
wages,  the  processes  to  be  taught,  and  the  amount  of 
related  schooling  In  vocational  subjects  which  worker 
should  receive  during  his  apprenticeship  period.  It  Is 
essential  that  both  management  and  labor  accept  the  trade 
as  apprentlceable  and  requiring  all-around  skill . This 
acceptance  Is  best  evidenced  by  registration  of  the  trade 
as  apprentlceable  by  the  Federal  or  a State  apprenticeship 
agency.  The  title,  APPRENTICE,  Is  often  loosely  used  as 
a synonym  for  HELPER  or  LEARNER,  which  practice  Is 
technically  Incorrect,  and  leads  to  confusion  In  properly 
determining  what  Is  meant . 

PRINTER  APPRENTICE:  (print.  & pub.)  7-98.010.  A worker  who 

learns,  according  to  a written  or  oral  contractural 
agreement,  a recognized  skilled  trade  requiring  2 or 
more  years  of  on-the-Job  work  experience  and  related 
Instruction  prior  to  the  time  that  he  may  be  considered 
a qualified  skilled  worker.  APPRENTICES  are  seldom  over 
30  years  of  age.  The  terms  of  an  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment usually  Include  specific  reference  to  the  duration 
of  the  apprenticeship  period,  a progressive  scale  of 
wages,  the  processes  to  be  taught,  and  the  amount  of 
related  schooling  In  vocational  subjects  which  worker 
should  receive  during  his  apprenticeship  period.  It  Is 
essential  that  both  management  and  labor  accept  the  trade 
as  apprentlceable  and  requiring  all-around  skill.  This 
acceptance  Is  best  evidenced  by  registration  of  the  trade 
as  apprentlceable  by  the  Federal  or  a State  apprenticeship 
agency.  The  title,  APPRENTICE,  Is  often  loosely  used  as 
a synonym  for  HELPER  or  LEARNER,  which  practice  Is 
technically  Incorrect,  and  leads  to  confusion  In  properly 
determining  what  Is  meant. 

MILLWRIGHT  APPRENTICE:  (any  Ind . ) 7-99-025.  A worker  who 

learns,  according  to  a written  or  oral  contractural 
agreement,,  a recognized  skilled  trade  requiring  2 or 
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more  years  of  on-the-job  work  experience  and  related 
Instruction  prior  to  the  time  that  he  may  be  considered 
a qualified  skilled  worker.  APPRENTICES  are  seldom  over 
30  years  dfage.  The  terms  of  an  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment usually  Include  specific  reference  to  the  duration 
of  the  apprenticeship  period^  a progressive  scale  of 
wages,  the  processes  to  be  taught,  and  the  amount  of 
related  schooling  In  vocational  subjects  which  worker 
should  receive  during  his  apprenticeship  period.  It  Is 
essential  that  both  management  and  labor  accept  the  trade 
as  apprentlceable  and  requiring  all-around  skill.  This 
acceptance  Is  best  evidenced  by  registration  of  the  trade 
as  apprentlceable  by  the  Federal  or  a State  apprenticeship 
agency.  The  title,  APPRENTICE,  is  often  loosely  used  as 
a synonym  for  HELPER  or  LEARNER,  which  practice  Is 
technically  Incorrect,  and  leads  to  confusion  In  properly 
determining  what  Is  meant. 


LABORER-MISCELLANEOUS  POOD:  8-10.91.  A classification  title 

for  jobs  bearing  this  Industrial  designation  and  code 
number . 


LABORER-WOODWORKING;  8-33-11.  A classification  title  for 
jobs  bearing  this  Industrial  designation  and  code 
number. 


PLUGGER:  (plan,  mill)  8-3^. 02.  A LABORER.  Assists 

SWINGING-CUT-OPP  SAW  OPERATOR  In  setting  lumber  In 
place  on  saw  table  and  In  sliding  lumber  along  table 
for  desired  cuts . 


MACHINE  TENDER  AND  DECKMAN:  (paper  & pulp)  8-iil.Ol.  Pills 

mixer  with  water,  casein,  lime,  starch,  or  other  In- 
gredients, and  agitates  mixture  to  make  coating  for 
paper:  Drains  mixture  Into  tubs  for  further  processing. 

May  cook  Ingredients,  such  as  starch  and  casein,  prepara- 
tory to  making  coating  mixture.  May  weigh  ingredients 
before  loading  mixer. 
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BAG-MACHINE  OPERATOR:  (paper  goods)  8-ii2.01.  A LABORER. 

Tends  machine  that  automatically  prints,  cuts,  and 
glues  roll  of  paper  to  make  finished  paper  bags. 
Observes  bags  as  they  are  ejected  from  machine  to 
determine  that  bags  are  properly  formed  and  glued. 
Stops  machine  if  roll  of  paper  breaks  or  If  machine 
Is  not  functioning  properly  and  notifies  BAG-MACHINE 
OPERATOR  HELPER  to  correct  minor  troubles. 


PRESSMAN  APPRENTICE:  (print.  & pub.)  8 -ii 9- 01.  A LABORER. 

Assists  PRINTER  in  setting  up  type  and  In  printing 
operations,  performing  duties  as  described  under 
HELPER . 
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LABORER-PLASTICS:  8-51.41.  A classification  title  for  jobs 

bearing  this  industrial  designation  and  code  number. 

LABORER-IND.  CHEM. : 8-52.71.  A classification  title  for  jobs 

bearing  this  industrial  designation  and  code  number. 

LABORER -CHEM . N.E.C.:  8-53*90.  A classification  title  for 

jobs  bearing  this  industrial  designation  and  code  number. 

EXPLOSIVE  OPERATOR  II:  (ammunition)  8-54.01.  A LABORER. 

Performs  any  one  of  a number  of  simple,  repetitive, 
manual  tasks  (all  of  which  require  a working  knowledge 
of  open  explosives)  incidental  to  the  manufacturing, 
assembling,  and  loading  of  fuses,  detonators,  primers, 
boosters,  shells,  and  bags:  Performs  duties,  such  as 

weighing,  blending,  and  pouring  explosives  into  con- 
tainers, compressing  powder  into  pellets,  screwing  to- 
gether threaded  parts  of  shells,  and  checking  dimensions 
of  ammunition.  Usually  designated  according  to  product 
worked  on,  as  explosive  operator,  bomb;  explosive 
operator,  fuse;  explosive  operator,  grenade. 

OPERATOR  HELPER:  8-55.01.  A classification  title  for  jobs 

bearing  this  industrial  designation  and  code  number. 

LABORER-MISCELLANEOUS  PETROLEUM;  8-56 . 01 . A classification 
title  for  jobs  bearing  this  industrial  designation  and 
code  number. 

GLASS -PRODUCTS  INSPECTOR:  (glass  mfg.)  8-65.01.  A LABORER. 

Visually  examines  finished  glassware,  such  as  dishes  and 
automobile  light  lenses,  for  blisters,  cracks,  strains, 
and  other  obvious  defects.  May  clean  and  polish  glassware 
with  soft  cloth.  May  wrap  glassware  in  paper. 

BRICKLAYER  HELPER:  (brick  & tile)  8-66.01.  A worker  who 

assists  another  worker  by  performing  specific  or  general 
duties,  usually  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a worker 
supplied  with  materials,  tools,  and  supplies;  cleaning 
working  area,  machine  and  equipment;  performing  routine 
machine  operations,  such  as  feeding  or  unloading  machine; 
and  assisting  worker  by  holding  materials  or  tools.  The 
title,  HELPER,  is  sometimes  loosely  used  as  a synonym 
for  APPRENTICE,  which  practice  is  technically  incorrect. 

A HELPER  may  learn  a trade  but  does  so  on  his  own, 
without  an  agreement  with  his  employer  that  such  is 
the  purpose  of  their  relationship. 

.AIR-TOOL  OPERATOR;  (const.)  8-67.  pneumatic-tool  operator. 

A general  tern  applied  to  any  worker  who  operates  a tool 
driven  by  compressed  air  to  perform  such  work  as  break- 
ing old  pavement,  loosening  or  digging  hard  earth, 
trimming  bottom  and  sides  of  trenches,  breaking  large 
rocks,,  driving  sheeting,  chipping  concrete,  trimming 
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or  cutting  stone,  or  calking  steel  plates.  Classifica- 
tions are  made  according  to  kind  of  work  performed, 
as  DRIFTER;  DRILLER,  HAND  I (any  ind.);  PAVING-BREAKER 
OPERATOR;  SHEET -PILE  HAWSER  OPERATOR;  STEEL-PLATE 
CALKER;  STONE  DRILLER  (stonework);  TUNNEL  CALKER. 

MACH.  HELPER:  8-78.10.  A classification  title  for  jobs 

bearing  this  industrial  designation  and  code  number. 

SANDBI-ASTER  HELPER:  (any  ind.)  8-82.11.  sandblast-machine 

operator;  sandblast-pressure-tank  loader.  Loads  and 
regulates  operation  of  machine  which  produces  a sand- 
blast for  cleaning  dirt  and  scale  from  metal  or  masonry 
surfaces:  Connects  compressed-air  hose  and  sand  hose 

to  machine.  Dumps  sand  abrasive  into  hopper  of  machine. 
Opens  air  valve.  Opens  sandblast  valve  at  signal  of 
SANDBLASTER  (any  ind.)  or  SANDBLASTER  (const.),  re- 
leasing sand  through  the  hose  under  pressure.  Re- 
plenishes mixture  in  hopper  and  regulates  sandblast 
pressure  by  manipulation  of  valves. 

HEAT-TREATER  HELPER;  (heat  treat.)  8-87.10.  A LABORER. 
Assists  HEAT  TREATER  III  by  cleaning  metal  parts  and 
stringing  them  together  with  wire  prior  to  heat  treat- 
ing. Protects  threaded  parts  by  covering  threads  with 
asbestos  cement . Loads  parts  on  hand  truck  and  pushes 
to  furnace. 

CLASSIFIED-OPERATOR  HELPER  (ore  dress.,  smelt.,  & refin.) 
8-92.61.  hydrate-thickener-operator  helper.  A 
LABORER.  Assists  CLASSIFIED  OPERATOR  in  operating 
hydroseparators,  thickeners,  and  classifiers  to  sepa- 
rate coarse  and  fine  precipitated  alumina  particles 
from  rich  liquor:  Turns  screws  to  raise  and  lower 

rakes  in  separators  and  thickeners.  Adjusts  strokes 
of  pumps  that  pump  fine  particles  of  alumina  to  seed 
storage  tanks.  Performs  other  duties  as  described 
under  HELPER . 

CRANEMAN:  (forging)  8-93.71.  A LABORER.  Assists  DROP- 

HAMMER  OPERATOR  I to  reduce  hot  steel  blooms  to  smaller 
billet-size  dimensions:  Manipulates  levers  of  hoist 

to  move,  lift,  and  support  blooms  on  anvil  of  drop 
hammer.  Guides  movement  of  blooms  on  anvil  following 
signals  from  DROP-HAMMER  OPERATOR  I. 

LABORER-LIGHT  FIXTURES:  8-9^. 11.  A classification  title 

for  jobs  bearing  this  industrial  designation  and  code 
number . 

ELECTRICIAN  HELPER:  (any  ind.)  9-00.95.  electrical-wireman 

helper;  wireman  helper.  Performs  duties  as  described 
under  HELPER. 
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WASH  RAC'C  BOY:  (auto,  mfg.)  9.02.01.  car  washer.  A LABORER. 

Wasnes  finished  cars  with  a hose  and  dries  them  with 
cloths  and  chamois  skins. 

BUMI^R-OPERATOR  HELPER:  (aircraft  mfg.)  9-03.01.  power- 

hammer-operator  helper.  A LABORER.  Assists  BUMPER 
OPERATOR  to  shape  or  smooth  sheet  metal  according  to 
specifications:  Changes  dies  of  machine  as  instructed. 

Holds  and  manipulates  one  end  of  large  sheets  of  metal 
in  machine  as  directed.  Cleans  and  oils  machine  when 
necessary . 

PAINTER,  BRUSH:  (any  ind.)  9-16.90.  painter,  hand.  Applies 

coats  of  ready-mixed  paint,  stain,  or  varnish  to  fabri- 
cated articles  with  a brush.  May  sandpaper  intermediate 
coats  to  remove  rough  spots.  May  be  designated  according 
to  article  painted,  as  PAINTER,  DRUM. 

CARPENTER  HELPER:  (const.)  9-32.01.  Assists  CARPENTER  in 

constructing  wooden  structures:  Cleans  used  lumber, 

and  selects  and  saws  new  and  used  lumber  to  size  speci- 
fied by  CARPENTER.  Carries  materials,  such  as  lumber, 
shingles,  and  nails,  to  work  site.  Holds  and  braces 
lumber  and  carries  tools.  May  dig  and  level  ground 
with  pick  and  shovel.  May  place  guy  wires  and  spring 
cables . 

DECKHAND:  (const.;  water  trans.)  9-48.10.  Performs  manual 

duties  aboard  tugboats,  barges,  or  river  boats,  under 
direction  of  officers,  such  as  fastening  hawsers  and 
mooring  ropes  to  tows  or  piers,  scrubbing  decks,  load- 
ing and  unloading  material,  and  keeping  a lookout  for 
obstructions  in  path  of  boat.  May  be  designated  accord- 
ing to  type  of  watercraft  used  in  work  done,  as  BARGEMEN; 
DREDGE  DECKHAND;  SCOW  DECKHAND;  TUGBOAT  DECKHAND. 

BUNDLERS  - WRAPPERS  AND  PACKERS;  (any  ind.)  9-68.30.  Wraps 
packages  or  finished  products  of  an  establishment,  mak- 
ing a neat,  durable  bundle.  Secures  package  with  twine, 
ribbon,  gummed  tape,  or  paste.  May  cursorily  inspect 
articles  before  wrapping  for  defects,  size,  color, 
number,  or  other  items.  May  segregate  articles  accord- 
ing to  size  or  type,  or  according  to  customers*  orders. 
May  be  designated  according  to  container  wrapped,  as 
BOX  WRAPPER. 

BOILER-ROOM  HELPER:  (any  ind.)  9-70.10.  A LABORER,  BOILER 

AND  FURNACE.  Assists  FIREMAN,  STATIONARY  BOILER,  per- 
forming duties  as  described  under  HELPER:  Wheels  coal 

to  fire  door  (COAL  PASSER).  Removes  and  wheels  ashes 
to  waste-disposal  area  (ASHMAN) . Cleans  boilers  (BOILER 
CLEANER).  Paints  and  polishes  boiler  parts  and 
power-plant  equipment. 
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OILER:  (any  Ind.)  9-71.01.  Lubricates  In  routine  manner  the 

moving  parts  or  wearing  surfaces  of  mechanical  equipment, 
such  as  shaft  and  motor  bearings,  sprockets,  drive  chains, 
gears,  and  pulleys,  working  in  engine  room  or  throughout 
the  plant:  Fills  oilcan,  grease  gun,  or  other  container 

with  lubricant . Squirts  or  pours  oil  on  moving  parts 
or  into  holes,  oil  cups,  or  reservoirs.  Adjusts  feed 
of  oil  from  cups  or  reservoirs  so  that  proper  amount 
reaches  moving  parts  . Forces  grease  into  bearings  with 
grease  gun,  or  packs  grease  cups  by  hand  and  screws 
down  cap  to  force  grease  to  moving  parts . Pours  oil  or 
smears  grease  on  friction  surfaces,  such  as  driving 
chains  and  guides.  Keeps  sumps  or  wells  for  lubricating 
systems  filled  with  oil.  Cleans  machines  and  equipment 
(MACHINE  CLEANER) . 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC:  (any  ind.)  9-83.6^11.  A classification 

title  for  workers  who  keep  machinery  and  mechanical  eaulp- 
ment  of  an  establishment  in  a state  of  good  repair: 

Examines  machines  for  defects  in  operation,  locating 
faulty  part  by  listening  to  machine  while  it  is  in 
operation, or  by  other  methods  based  on  his  mechanical 
knowledge.  Dismantles  or  partially  dismantles  machine 
to  gain  access  to  defective  part  and  removes  part,  using 
various  hand  tools  such  as  wrenches,  screw  drivers,  and 
pliers.  Repairs  part,  using  hand  tools,  or  obtains  re- 
placement, part  from  stock.  Reassembles  machine,  making 
necessary  adjustments  to  insure  efficient  operation. 

Affixes  special  attachments,  sets  dies,  oils  and  greases 
machinery,  repairs  belts  (BELTMAN),  and  performs  other 
similar  duties  as  necessary.  Moves  heavy  machine  parts 
with  aid  of  hoists  and  rollers.  Is  usually  required  to 
have  a knowledge  of  the  operation  of  machines  he  repairs . 

In  general,  works  with  lighter  machinery  than  a MILLWRIGHT, 
and  is  primarily  concerned  with  keeping  machinery  in 
good  repair  rather  than  with  changing  layout  and  setting 
up  or  installing  machines. 

CLEANER  III:  (any  ind.)  9-85.02.  Cleans  interiors  and 

exteriors  of  transportation  vehicles,  such  as  air- 
planes, automobiles,  busses,  railroad  passenger  cars, 
and  streetcars:  Cleans  interior  with  broom,  cloth, 

mop,  vacuum  cleaner,  and  whisk  broom.  Cleans  windows 
with  water,  cleansing  compound,  and  cloth  or  chamois. 
Removes  dust,  grease,  and  oil  from  exterior  surfaces  by 
spraying  or  washing  them  with  soap  and  water  or  acid 
solutions,  rubbing  surfaces  with  brush  or  sponge. 

Washes  off  solutions  with  clean  vrater  and  sponge.  May 
be  designated  according  to  type  of  vehicle  cleaned,  as 
AIRPLANE  CLEANER;  AUTOMOBILE  POLISHER;  AUTOMOBILE 
WASHER;  BUS  CLEANER;  CAR  CLEANER;  COACH  CLEANER;  WAGON 
WASHER.  May  polish  exterior  by  rubbing  it  with  liquid 
polish  or  wax,  and  cloth. 
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STOCK  BOY:  (any  Ind.)  9-88.40.  errand  boy;  parts  chaser; 

stock  handler;  stock  helper;  supply  boy;  supply  clerk; 
supply-room  runner.  A LABORER,  STORES.  Replenishes 
depleted  stock  or  materials  in  the  operating  depart- 
ments of  a manufacturing  plant,  department  store,  or 
other  establishment,  either  carrying  the  stock  or  ma- 
terials or  pushing  them  on  a handtruck  or  rack  from 
the  supply  room  (TRUCKER,  HAND).  Usually  obtains  sup- 
plies only  on  requisition.  May  keep  records  of  supplies 
obtained.  May  sort  supplies  in  stockroom  and  pile  them 
on  shelves  or  in  bins  (STOCK  CLERK).  Feminine  titles: 
ERRAND  GIRL;  STOCK  GIRL;  SUPPLY  GIRL. 

WASTE  MATERIALS  OPERATOR:  (any  ind.)  9-88.86.  Salvages 

rubber,  cloth,  metal,  and  other  materials  from  scrap, 
refuse  boxes,  and  floor  sweepings.  Sorts  materials 
according  to  type,  quality,  condition,  coloring,  marking, 
and  other  characteristics.  Separates  metal  particles, 
using  magnet  or  wire  screen.  Bales  materials  and  stacks 
bales.  Fills  customers*  orders  by  weighing  required 
quantities.  Removes  baled  or  loose  materials. 
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CONFIDENTIAL  REPONT  ON  MANPOWER 


The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  determine  the 
manpower  and  training  needs  for  technical, 
skilled,  office,  medical  and  health  occupations 
in  Louisiana  at  the  present  time  and  to  estimate 
these  needs  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  validity 
of  this  survey  will  depend  upon  the  response  from 
Louisiana  industry  in  furnishing  the  data  re- 
quested in  this  questionnaire.  If  exact  data  are 
not  available,  reliable  estimates  are  requested 
from  respondents.  Only  summary  data  will  be 
published  and  respondents  will  not  be  identified. 


: 

i Humber  of  Workers  Hired 
During  the  Past  Year 

1 To  Maintain 
Hormal 
■ Operations 

Due  to 
Expansion 

(8) 

(9) 

f of  Trainees  Approximate  Experience  Requirements  for  this  Job 

Vnenn^iL  Receiving  Pormal  In-  Entry  Wage 

VSrCQnCi^S  m-C  t ^ 


Por  This  For  Trade  Completion  None  Some 

Job  Enter  This  position  Job  Estab-  Exper-  Exper-  or  Formal  Estab-  High 

llshed  lence  ience  Training  lished  School 


Education  fiequlreraents  for  this  Job 


N 

Some  College  g 
e College  Graduate  ^ 
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Total  Number  of  Persons  on  your  Payroll  January  1,  i960 
Total  Number  of  Persons  on  your  Payroll  January  1,  1965 
Total  Number  of  Persons  on  your  Payroll  NOW 


^ Education  Requirements 

for  this 

Job 

i 

Training  ReQuirements  for  this 

Job 

' Freferen< 
Quail  fj 

Hone 

festab- 

Some 

High 

School 

High 
Sc hool 
Craduate 

Some 

College 

College 

Graduate 

Hone 

Estab- 

lished 

Appren- 

tice- 

ship 

Business 
or  Trade 
School 

Tech- 

nical 

School 

Formal 

In- 

plant 

Ken 

Only 

Only 

^2 

1 <171 

(16> 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(2‘i> 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(29) 

<29 

SeQwirc-ci 

Enploym^nt  in  Jet 


i 1970  t 


C3C) 
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The  research  reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to 
a contract  with  the  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health-,  Education,  and  Welfare*  Contractors  under- 
taking such  projects  under  Government  sponsorship  are 
encouraged  to  express  freely  their  professional  judgment 
in  the  conduct  of  the  project*  Points  of  view  or  opinions 
stated  do  not,  therefore,  necessarily  represent  Office  of 
Education  position  or  policy. 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


i 

T 

SECTION  I:  INTRODUCTION 


The  Issues 

In  the  coming  years  America  will  have  entering  its  labor  force  a larger 
number  of  young  people  than  at  any  time  in  its  past.  These  young  people  will 
be  entering  a labor  market  f^ere  the  need  for  the  unskilled  and  untrained  is 
at  its  lowest  point.  At  the  same  time  technology  is  becoming  increasingly 
complex  and  the  need  for  skilled  manpower  has  never  been  higher. 

These  trends  have  been  evident,  of  course,  to  educators,  government 
officials,  economists,  and  others  interested  in  the  efficient  allocation  of 
human  resources.  One  result  of  this  awareness  was  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  Through  it,  the  nation  pledged  itself  to  make  a substantially 
greater  effort  to  train  its  young  people. 

Despite  this  commitment  at  the  highest  levels,  vocational  education  has 
been  the  subject  of  continuous,  heated,  and,  at  times,  even  bitter  debate. 
This  debate  usually  centers  on  issues  such  as  the  usefulness,  or  adequacy,  of 
vocational  education.  Do  graduates  really  use  the  training  they  receive  in 
school?  How  effective  is  this  training?  Does  it  really  prepare  for  the 
types  of  jobs  young  people  obtain  upon  graduation?  Should  training  be  con* 
ducted  in  a comprehensive  or  separate  vocational  high  school?  Another  issue 
often  raised  concerns  the  image  of  vocational  education  tdiich  is  seen  by  some 
observers  as  onl>  appropriate  for  those  students  who  cannot  succeed  in  the 
more  “demanding**  at.ademic  curriculum.  The  phrase  “dumping  ground**  is  often 
heard  fdien  this  poir*:  is  discussed.  A third  issue,  probably  the  most 
sensitive  of  all,  is  the  role  of  vocational  education  with  regard  to  minority 
groups  and  others  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 


The  Method 

This  study  gathered  data  on  all  these  points  so  that  this  very  necessary 
dialogue  on  vocational  education  could  be  conducted  with  reference  to  the 
appropriate  facts. 
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The  study  was  conducted  by  selecting  nine  communities  which  met  criteria 
of  size,  labor  force  composition,  type  and  quality  of  vocational  programs, 
and  geographic  accessibility.  Profiles  of  the  economic  and  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  cities  were  prepared. 

Uhen  the  cooperation  of  the  school  officials  of  the  selected  cities  was 
obtained,  those  parties  most  vitally  concerned  with  vocational  education  were 
contacted  and  their  attitudes  and  experiences  were  examined . These  parties 
were  the  schools,  employers  (Including  direct  supervisors),  and  unions,  and, 
of  course,  the  graduates  themselves. 

The  schools  were  examined  through  an  on-site  evaluation  of  their  voca- 
tional programs.  This  evaluation  was  conducted  In  the  nine  selected  cities 
by  a group  of  educators  each  of  whom  was  an  authority  on  the  vocational  pro- 
gram he  assessed.  Included  on  this  team  were  guidance  experts  and  represen- 
tatives from  labor  and  management.  During  the  school  visitation,  classes 
were  observed  and  interviews  were  conducted  with  administrators,  teachers  and 
students.  Questionnaires  were  distributed  to  .ne  teachers  to  measure  their 
attitudes  towards  vocational  and  college  preparatory  education.  In  all, 

— programs  In  25  schools  were  visited  and  evaluated,  and  1,600  questionnaires 
were  completed  by  teachers. 

Employers  and  union  officials  were  personally  interviewed.  The  em- 
ployers were  questioned  about  the  jobs  for  which  they  hired  young  people, 
and  how  well  their  current  applicants  were  trained  for  these  jobs.  They  were 
also  asked  about  their  contacts  with  and  Ideas  about  vocational  education. 
After  the  Interviews,  they  were  given  an  attitude  questionnaire  and  asked  to 
^ complete  it  and  return  it  by  mall.  Of  the  658  employers  interviewed,  slight- 
ly over  half  (52  per  cent)  returned  the  questionnaire. 

Ihiny  of  the  questions  directed  to  the  90  union  officials  were  Identical 
to  those  asked  of  the  employers.  These  were  the  questions  on  contact  with 
and  Ideas  about  vocational  education.  The  questions  that  were  asked  only  of 
union  people  concerned  their  sources  of  new  members,  their  attitudes  towards 
young  people  as  union  members,  and  the  role  of  their  union  In  the  training  of 
young  people. 

The  direct  supervisors  of  the  graduate  respondents  were  asked  to  com- 
plete a rating  scale  on  the  preparation  and  job  performance  of  these  grad- 

— uates.  Usable  ratings  were  received  from  2,826  supervisors.  These  rep- 
resented 55  per  cent  of  the  graduates  Interviewed. 

— A total  of  5,181  usable  graduate  interviews  were  obtained.  The  total 
was  composed  of  almost  equal  numbers  of  vocational  (2,111)  and  general 
curriculum  (2,023)  graduates  with  the  remainder  (1,047)  being  academic  (col- 
lege preparatory)  graduates.  All  of  these  respondents  had  entered  the  labor 
force  upon  graduation.  Graduates  who  entered  college  directly  from  high 
school  were  eliminated  from  consideration  before  the  Interview  sample  was 
drawn. 

The  graduates  were  questioned  at  some  length  about  each  job  they  had 
held  since  leaving  high  school.  These  questions  Included:  type  of  job,  how 

obtained,  and  length  of  time  held;  type  of  company;  pay,  both  starting  and 
leaving  (or  current);  ratings  of  school  preparation  and  job  satisfaction;  and 
their  reasons  for  leaving  each  job  they  had  left.  They  also  completed  a 
standardized  measure  of  job  satisfaction,  and  were  asked  about  their  school 
experiences  and  family  background . 
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As  a check  on  the  data  obtained  from  these  interviews,  another  3,342 
respondents  completed  and  returned  mail  questionnaires.  The  results  from 
these  questionnaires  were  conq>ared  to  those  obtained  from  the  personal  inter- 
views. The  actual  significant  differences  as  a proportion  of  the  total  pos- 
sible responses  were  only  slightly  higher  than  would  be  expected  by  chance. 

All  of  these  data  were  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  issues  in  voca- 
tional education  mentioned  above.  Each  of  the  chapters  of  the  main  report 
focuses  on  one  or  more  of  these  issues.  This  summary,  however,  does  not 
discuss  these  chapters  separately.  The  last  section  of  each  chapter  contains 
a summary  and  conclusion.  Instead  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  interrelate  the 
major  issues  with  the  various  sources  of  data  bearing  on  each  issue. 

The  first  major  issue  discussed  is  the  question  of  adequacy.  Data  from 
all  the  sources  bore  on  this  point.  The  second  major  issue  is  the  image  of 
vocational  education.  The  interviews  with  employers  and  union  officials,  the 
attitude  questionnaires,  and  the  impressions  of  the  labor  and  management 
representatives  on  the  visiting  team  provided  the  material  for  this  area. 

The  third  major  issue  presented  is  concerned  with  vocational  education  and 
groups  with  special  problems.  The  interviews  of  the  graduates,  about  20  per 
cent  of  whom  were  non\diite,  were  the  primary  source  for  this  data.  One  group 
with  special  problems  some  might  be  surprised  to  find  included  in  this 
section  — females.  The  results  indicate  females  are  in  many  ways  being 
ignored  by  vocational  education. 


SECTION  II:  THE  ADEQUACY  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Adequacy  as  Evaluated  by  the  Visiting  Team 

An  examination  of  the  economic  and  demographic  profiles  prepared  for 
each  comminity  revealed  little  relationship  between  the  proportions  of 
enrollment  in  the  various  vocational  programs  and  the  occupational  distribu- 
tions in  the  communities.  The  proportions  of  graduates  placed  in  related 
occupations  as  reported  by  the  schools  were  relatively  high*  But  even  if 
these  are  accepted,  the  small  enrollments  negate  any  significant  impact  on 
manpower  needs.  The  relationships  between  training  and  employment  found  by 
the  follow-up  interviews  were,  for  many  of  the  vocational  programs,  much 
lower  than  those  reported  by  the  schools.  Apparently,  the  schools  were  using 
a more  liberal  definition  of  related  employment  than  that  used  in  this  study. 

The  low  enrollments  existed  despite  the  generally  high  quality  of  the 
programs  being  offered.  The  visiting  teams  consistently  rated  quality  of 
instruction,  physical  facilities,  equipment,  etc.,  as  adequate  or  better  for 
all  programs.  The  weaknesses  that  were  noted  usually  referred  to  such  things 
as  the  limited  number  of  offerings,  the  lack  or  inadequate  use  of  advisory 
committees,  and  poor  guidance,  placement,  and  follow-up. 
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The  school  officials  in  charge  of  the  vocational  programs  had  limited 
opportunity  to  expand  their  offerings  or  provide  auxiliary  services*  Host  of 
the  vocational  directors  did  not  have  easy  access  to  their  superintendents 
and  hence  were  not  able  to  assure  that  adequate  attention  and  resources  were 
directed  to  vocational  offerings* 

In  the  small  communities  better  communications  existed  and  resulted  in 
an  understanding  of  the  goals  of  vocational  education  across  all  levels  of 
administration*  Consequently,  these  communities  were  judged  to  have  the  best 
overall  vocational  curriculum  both  in  quality  and  in  the  proportion  of 
students  enrolled* 

The  medium-sized  communities  had  sympathetic  administrations  which  pro- 
vided good  facilities  and  adequate  materials*  Despite  this  support,  the 
programs  offered  were  frequently  narrowly  conceived  and  students  were  not 
attracted-  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill  all  available  work  stations* 

The  strength  of  the  vocational  offerings  in  the  large  cities  lay  in 
their  greater  breadth  and  in  their  potential  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  stu- 
dents* In  these  cities,  however,  the  goals  of  vocational  education  were 
found  to  have  had  the  least  influence  on  total  educational  policy,  and,  in 
proportion  to  enrollment,  the  vocational  expenditures  were  lowest* 

In  general,  the  results  of  the  program  evaluations  present  a picture  of 
sins  of  omission  rather  than  sins  of  commission*  What  the  schools  were 
doing,  they  were  doing  adequately*  Their  weaknesses  reflect  those  things 
they  should  have  been  doing  but  they  were  not*  Ifost  prominent  among  these 
omissions  was  the  failure  to  develop  programs  for  those  students  who  could 
not  profit  from  present  offerings*  The  proportion  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  vocational  curriculum  compared  to  the  proportion  of  those  who  obtained 
jobs  upon  leaving  school  attests  to  the  need  for  new  approaches*  Other  sig- 
nificant weaknesses  were  the  poor  guidance  programs  and  the  insufficient 
use  of  advisory  committees*  Each  of  these  areas  is  discussed  further  below* 


Adequacy  as  Evaluated  from  Follow*up  Interviews 

If,  as  indicated  by  the  program  evaluations,  the  schools  were  training 
their  vocational  students  adequately,  this  training  should  be  reflected  in 
the  actual  work  experiences  of  these  graduates.  Comparisons  were  made  on 
various  measures  of  the  job  experiences  of  graduates  of  all  three  curricula  « 
vocational,  academic,  and  general.  Few  advantages  were  found  in  these 
measures  for  any  of  the  curricula. 

There  were  some  differences  in  the  occupational  distributions  of  the 
graduates  from  the  three  curricula*  Graduates  of  the  vocational  curriculum 
obtained  more  manufacturing  jobs  while  graduates  of  the  academic  and  general 
curricula  obtained  more  white  collar,  primarily  clerical,  jobs*  Despite 
these  differences,  graduates  from  all  three  curricula  tended  to  earn  about 
the  same  amount  of  money,  to  remain  on  jobs  for  about  the  same  length  of 
time,  to  leave  jobs  for  much  the  same  reasons,  and  to  have  about  the  same 
levels  of  job  satisfaction.  The  differences  that  were  associated  with 
curricula  referred  to  evaluations  of  training*  The  vocational  graduates 
/ clearly  thought  that  they  had  been  better  prepared  for  their  jobs  than  did 
i the  academic  or  general  graduates*  These  attitudes  of  the  respondents, 

however,  were  not  confirmed  by  their  direct  supervisors  who  rated  the  prepara* 
tion  of  students  provided  by  all  three  curricula  about  the  same. 
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Another  major  difference  in  occupational  experiences  among  the  curricula 
was  the  method  used  to  obtain  a first  Job.  The  primary  tnethod  used  by  all 
graduates  was  by  direct  application  or  other  personal  methods,  revealing  the 
tendency  to  find  jobs  in  a rather  disorganized  fashion.  Although  vocational 
graduates,  both  male  and  female,  were  much  more  likely  than  graduates  of  the 
other  curricula  to  have  been  placed  by  their  school,  the  extent  of  school 
participation  was  generally  quite  low. 


From  these  findings  a clear  case  cannot  be  made  that  vocational  educa* 
tion  has  a direct  payoff  in  the  occupational  experiences  of  its  graduates. 
These  graduates  do  believe  they  are  better  prepared,  and  their  schools  do 
find  jobs  for  a greater  proportion  of  them,  as  compared  with  the  other 
curricula.  Besides  these  measures,  there  are  few  objective  indices  that  show 
a definite  advantage  to  the  vocational  graduates. 


Despite  the  lack  of  clear  differences,  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  one 
curriculum  provides  as  good  a preparaticxi  for  employment  as  another.  There 
were  many  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  students  in  the  three 
curricula.  Attempts  were  made  to  control  for  the  more  obvious  of  these,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  control  for  all  of  them.  For  many  characteristics,  such 
as  perscxiality,  interest,  and  motivation,  no  measures  were  available,  and 
these  variables  may  have  had  just  as  much  influence  as  IQ  or  curriculum  on 
the  vocational  experiences  of  graduates.  It  could  reasonably  be  argued  that 
the  personal  qualities  that  enable  a boy  to  complete  the  typical  general 
curriculum  will  also  enable  him  to  do  well  in  the  labor  market.  It  might 
also  be  contended  that  without  the  appeal  that  the  vocational  curriculum  has 
to  many  students,  these  young  people  might  never  have  completed  high  school. 
Although  these  are  legitimate  questions  for  further  research,  it  might  be 
suggested  that  the  physical  environment  of  vocational  education  » the  large 
shops,  some  degree  of  individualized  instruction,  the  attempt  to  relate 
academic  to  vocational  subjects,  etc.  **  might  be  the  "holding*'  factor  for 
many  students. 


The  Adequacy  of  Guidance  in  Vocational  Education 

When  considered  in  light  of  need,  it  is  the  vocational  and  not  the 
academic  or  general  curriculxtm  graduate  who  needs  guidance  the  most.  The 
decision  to  follow  the  vocational  track  is  a more  limiting  one,  in  terms  of 
post-high  school  options,  than  the  choice  of  either  of  the  other  curricula. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  a decision  made  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade  must  be 
followed  throughout  the  individual's  career.  Quite  the  reverse  is  usually 
true.  For  example,  in  this  study  the  percentage  of  trade  and  industrial 
graduates  ^o  obtained  jobs  that  were  directly  related  to  their  training  was 
less  than  one-third.  This  figure  is  confirmed  by  other  studies. 

When  choices  that  do  not  follow  from  previous  decisions  are  made,  the 
individual  must  accept  the  costs  involved.  In  the  case  of  the  vocational 
graduate,  one  of  the  inevitable  costs  of  such  a change  is  the  loss  of  the 
investment,  both  personal  and  social,  made  in  obtaining  skills  that  are  not 
uaed. 

The  uninitiated  observer,  upon  considering  these  facts,  would  expect  the 
major  counseling  effort  In  the  schools  to  be  directed  towards  helping  the 
vocationally-oriented  student  to  choose  among  the  possible  occupational 
clusters  that  interest  him.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  operation  of  American 
high  achools  knows  that  the  prevailing  situation  is  just  the  opposite. 
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Data  from  this  study  revealed  that  the  vocational  students  were  the 
least  likely  to  have  discussed  either  their  course  choices  or  their  occupa- 
tional plans  with  a guidance  counselor.  Among  the  vocational  graduates  about 
one-half  recalled  discussing  their  course  choices,  and  about  one-fifth 
recalled  discussing  their  job  plans.  Among  the  academic  graduates  about 
three-fourths  reported  discussing  their  course  choices  and  about  one-third 
reported  discussing  job  plans.  Neither  of  these  sets  of  figures  is  reassur- 
ing, but  the  direction  of  the  difference  should  cause  the  most  concern. 

The  conclusions  reached  from  the  analysis  of  the  follow-up  Interviews 
were  fully  confirmed  by  the  evaluation  of  the  guidance  programs  in  the 
schools.  The  primary  reason  for  the  Inadequate  counseling  was  the  high, 
unrealistic  student-counselor  ratio.  On  the  average  In  the  senior  high 
schools  this  ran  about  440  students  to  one  counselor.  At  best,  this  ratio 
would  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  see  each  student.  If  for  only  one  hour 
during  the  total  school  year.  The  handicap  of  this  ratio  Is  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  typically  counselors  spend  most  of  their  time  with  college-bound 
students.  When  these  two  facts  are  considered.  It  Is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  follow-up  Interviews,  all  of  which  were  with  graduates  who  did  not  go  on 
to  college,  revealed  few  contacts  with  counselors. 

Many  other  specific  weaknesses  of  guidance  programs  were  noted  in  the 
evaluation.  These  referred  to  such  things  as  inadequate  physical  facilities, 
lack  of  counselor-employer  contact,  incomplete  pupil  records,  etc.  By  any 
criterion,  guidance,  as  currratly  carried  on,  was  one  of  the  major  weaknesses 
found  in  this  study  of  vocational  education. 


The  Proper  Setting  for  Vocational  Education:  The  Comprehensive  or  Separate  Vocational 
High  School 

Another  Issue  often  raised  in  connection  with  the  adequacy  of  vocational 
education  Is  \diether  it  should  be  conducted  in  a comprehensive  or  in  a 
separate  vocational  high  school.  Those  who  argue  for  the  separate  school 
claim  such  schools  can  offer  better  training.  Their  claims  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  greater  student  Interest,  broader  offerings,  modem  equipment, 
coordinated  courses,  etc.  The  advocates  of  the  comprehensive  school  will 
concede  some  of  these  advantages  for  the  separate  vocational  school,  but 
counter  with  the  democratic  virtues  of  the  comprdiensive  high  school.  In 
these  schools,  it  Is  claimed,  students  from  all  segments  of  society  study 
together  and  acquire  increased  familiarity  and  understanding  of  one  another. 
What  these  advocates  tend  to  Ignore  Is  that  "form"  Is  not  a substitute  for 
"substance.”  The  advantages  of  a comprehensive  school  accrue  from  activities 
and  programs  In  such  a school  \diich  lead  to  an  Integration  of  the  academic 
and  vocational  students. 


The  Interviews  of  graduates  from  the  two  types  of  schools  did  not 
support  the  claims  of  either  of  the  advocates.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
graduates  of  separate  vocational  schools  were  better  prepared  or  more 
successful  In  their  first  jobs.  Neither  was  there  any  evidence  that  com- 
prehensive schools  were  leading  to  greater  acceptance  among  students  from 
different  curricula.  On  the  contrary,  male  vocational  graduates  from  com- 
prehensive schools  were  much  more  likely  than  graduates  of  separate  schools 
to  report  they  felt  "looked  down  on"  because  of  the  courses  they  took.  Other 
questions  on  friendship  groups  and  participation  in  school  activities  yielded 
similar  patterns  of  responses. 
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The  case,  therefore,  was  not  made  for  either  school.  In  a negative 
sense,  though,  the  evidence  was  more  favorable  to  the  separate  school.  While 
It  did  not  appear  that  graduates  of  the  separate  schools  were  better  trained, 
neither  did  these  graduates  perceive  attitudes  of  condescension  In  their 
school.  If  a decision  as  to  type  of  school  were  to  be  based  on  probable 
attitudes  of  Its  students,  the  evidence  would  favor  the  separate  vocational 
school. 
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SECTION  III:  THE  IMAGE  OP  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


In  any  discussion  of  vocational  education  the  phrase  ** Image  problem" 

Is  almost  sure  to  be  heard.  The  implications  of  this  phrase  are  that  idille 
vocational  education  Is  commonly  seen  as  a second-class  education,  it  is  in 
reality  as  successful  as  any  other  type.  The  follow-up  interviews  Indicated 
that  vocational  graduates  performed  just  as  well  In  their  jobs,  and,  in  fact, 
considered  themselves  better  prepared  for  them.  Still  vocational  education 
Is  considered  by  many  as  In  some  way  "Inferior"  and  the  term  "dumping  ground" 
Is  often  applied  to  it. 


The  Image  in  the  Schools 


Negative  attitudes  toward  vocational  education  were  even  detected 
among  teachers.  The  1,600  attitude  questionnaires  returned  by  the  teachers 
were  analyzed  both  by  subjects  taught  and  by  the  type  of  school  In  idilch  the 
teachers  worked.  Type  of  school  was  found  to  be  more  closely  associated  with 
attitudes  towards  vocational  education.  Teachers  from  exclusively  vocational 
high  schools  were  the  most  favorable.  Teachers  of  academic  subjects  In  these 
schools  were  as  favorable  as  vocational  teachers  from  comprehensive  high 
schools. 


It  was  the  academic  teachers  from  comprehensive  high  schools  ^o  ranked 
lowest  In  support  of  vocational  education.  Tallies  of  their  responses  to  the 
separate  scale  items  revealed  that  they  agreed  with  the  Idea  of  vocational 
education,  but  were  skeptical  of  the  effectiveness  of  Its  actual  operation. 

It  was  these  teachers  i^o  tended  to  reject  any  suggestion  to  expand  vocation- 
al education.  Biey  believed  more  "basic"  education  was  necessary.  Biey  also 
thought  vocational  students  had  inferior  ability.  This  last  attitude  ap- 
parently was  communicated  to  their  students  for  It  was  vocational  students 
from  comprehensive  schools  who  were  most  likely  to  feel  "looked-down  on." 


The  Image  in  the  Community 


The  labor  and  management  representatives,  on  the  school  evaluation  team, 
detected  similar  attitudes  In  their  conversations  with  employers,  labor 
officials,  and  other  community  representatives.  Many  employers,  especially 
large  ones,  were  pessimistic  about  vocational  education.  These  employers 
thought  they  could  give  better  training  themselves.  Union  officials  In  the 
skilled  trades  were  reluctant  to  give  credit  for  training  received  in  the 
school  programs. 
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These  findings  of  the  labor  and  management  representatives  were^  of 
necessity^  impressionistic^  because  they  spoke  with  only  a few  people  in  each 
community.  The  large  scale  interviewing  of  samples  of  employers  and  union 
officials  largely  confirmed  these  impressions.  Few  employers  expressed  a 
strong  preference  for  vocationally  trained  graduates.  Personal  characteris- 
tics^ such  as  initiative  and  conscientiousness^  were  the  traits  most  desired 
in  prospective  employees.  Ifost  employers  were^  however^  satisfied  with  the 
preparation  their  young  employees  were  receiving.  Few  union  officials  knew 
what  curriculum  their  young  members  had  taken  in  hi^  schools.  They  reported 
that  their  major  source  of  new  members  was  from  sons  or  relatives  of  current 
members. 

When  employers  said  they  could  train  their  employees^  they  were  usually 
referring  to  on-the-job  training.  Most  of  this  training  is  specific  to  the 
particular  job  and  has  little  transfer  value.  In  general^  neither  employers 
nor  unions  had  really  thought  about  the  problem  of  where  young  people  acquire 
the  training  necessary  to  take  a productive  place  in  society.  When  asked 
about  current  and  projected  future  skill  needs^  the  majority  of  both  groups 
either  could  not  answer  or  replied  in  vague  generalities.  They  were  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  training  only  as  it  affected  their  day-to-day 
operations.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this  lack  of  interest  may  have  been 
their  limited  contact  with  vocational  education.  This  is  discussed  further 
under  the  topic  of  advisory  committees. 


The  Image  and  Advisory  Committees 

The  weaknesses  cited  most  frequently  in  the  evaluations  of  all  the  voca- 
tional programs  were  their  inadequate  use  of  advisory  committees.  Many  pro- 
grams were  being  conducted  without  any  advisory  committees;  other  programs 
had  committees  in  name  only  or  had  so  few  meetings  that  the  committees  could 
not  function  effectively.  Where  they  were  in  existence^  large  employers  and 
union  officials  were  either  absent  or  poorly  represented.  The  evaluation 
team^  both  the  program  experts  and  the  labor  and  management  representatives^ 
concluded  that  the  schools  were  not  utilizing  the  full  resources  of  the 
community. 

The  interviews  of  employers  and  union  officials  led  to  an  identical 
conclusion.  These  interviews  revealed  that  the  respondents  had  had  limited 
contact  of  any  type  with  the  vocational  programs  in  their  comnunities.  A 
comparison  of  the  degree  of  support  of  vocational  education^  as  measured  by 
the  attitude  questionnaire,  and  the  type  of  contact  with  it,  showed  that 
employers  who  had  had  the  more  active  types  of  contact  were  most  favorable. 
Those  employers  vdio  had  only  been  visited  by  representatives  of  the  schools 
were  no  more  favorable  than  those  employers  vdio  had  no  contact. 

Advisory  committees  would  appear  to  be  a natural  way  of  solving  both 
problems  — the  limited  use  of  advisory  committees  and  the  limited  contact  of 
the  community  with  the  schools.  The  responsibility  is,  of  course,  with 
school  officials  to  stimulate  increased  participation.  The  key  seems  to  be 
the  degree  of  activity.  A few  meetings  of  an  advisory  committee  each  year 
is  not  sufficient.  Continuous  cooperation  in  such  efforts  as  work-study  and 
apprenticeship  programs,  career  days,  adult  education  and  retraining,  the 
planning  of  new  programs  to  meet  community  needs,  etc.,  offers  more  promise. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  technique  that  increases  community 
participation  in  some  phase  of  vocational  education  will  be  associated  with 
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more  positive  attitudes.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  usual  approach  of 
attempting  through  educational  programs  to  change  attitudes  i^ich^  it  is 
hoped,  will  lead  to  changes  in  behavior.  Bringing  about  a change  in  behavior 
is,  of  course,  more  difficult  than  just  disseminating  information.  One  way 
to  bring  about  behavioral  changes  may  be  for  school  officials  to  approach 
employers,  union  officials,  and  others  with  specific  requests  for  participa- 
tion in  specific  projects.  The  probable  payoffs  of  such  attempts  to  all 
phases  of  vocational  education  warrant  their  increas'^.d  use. 


SECTION  IV:  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  GROUPS  WITH 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 


Vocational  Education  and  Minorities 

The  role  of  vocational  training  in  the  education  of  the  urban  disadvan- 
taged, primarily  Hegro,  groups  has  been  the  topic  of  considerable  discussion. 
To  some  observers,  vocational  training  appears  to  be  the  quickest,  most 
direct  way  to  convert  an  alienated  or  unskilled  youth  into  a productive 
member  of  society.  Critics  of  this  approach  claim  that  it  is  the  old  "hewers 
of  wood"  argument  in  a new  form  — the  justification  of  the  inferior  position 
of  Hegroes  in  terms  of  their  alleged  "natural  inferiority. * Vocational 
educators,  for  their  part,  point  out  that  traditionally  vocational  education 
is  not  designed  for  the  individual  of  limited  abilities.  The  skills  usually 
taught  require  average  or  better  ability.  They  further  state  that  many  of 
the  problems  that  have  plagued  vocational  education  have  resulted  from  the 
"dumping"  of  poorer  students  into  its  programs.  In  addition,  some  vocational 
administrators  believe  it  is  necessary  to  advise  qualified  Hegroes  not  to 
take  vocational  training  because  of  idiat  the  administrators  see  as  barriers 
to  their  onployment. 

In  light  of  this  debate,  idiat  is  the  evidence  concerning  the 
experiences  of  Negroes  idio  completed  the  vocational  curriculum?  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  these  findings  are  based  on  interviews  with  Negro  graduates. 
Because  they  are  graduates,  they  may  not  be  typical  of  severly  disadvantaged, 
alienated  Negroes.  The  socio-economic  background  of  these  Negro  graduates 
did  differ  from  that  of  idiites  in  predictable  ways:  family  income  was  lower, 

fathers  were  more  often  absent  or  employed  in  service  or  non-specific  skill 
jobs,  and  more  mothers  were  employed  full-time.  In  addition,  the  measured 
IQs  of  these  graduates  were  definitely  skewed  towards  the  lower  scores  in 
comparison  to  the  IQs  of  the  idiite  respondents.  Thus,  in  many  ways,  these 
graduates  reflect  the  characteristics  of  the  severly  disadvantaged,  but  there 
are  probably  differences  in  degree. 

Given  the  differences  between  the  fdiite  and  Negro  respondents  and  the 
employment  problems  Negroes  face,  one  would  expect  quite  different  school  and 
labor  market  experiences  and  quite  different  attitudes  concerning  these 
experiences.  There  were  differences,  but  they  were  not  as  sizable  or  as 
frequent  as  might  be  expected,  especially  for  the  vocationally  trained 
graduates. 
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Negroes  from  each  of  the  three  curricula  tended  to  react  to  their  school 
experiences  in  mu^  the  same  way  as  vdiit^c  from  the  same  curricula.  Both 
Negro  and  vdiite  vocational  graduates  thoL'.ght  they  were  better  prepared  for 
employment  than  academic  and  general  curricula  graduates.  With  regard  to 
feelings  of  acceptance  by  classmates  and  school  officials,  Negroes  were  just 
as  positive  as  v^ites.  This  last  finding  is  qualified  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  Negroes  attended  segregated  schools.  They  evaluated  their  acceptance 
with  reference  to  classmates  of  the  same  color. 

Two  questions  on  school  experiences  did  reveal  some  differences.  Male 
Negro  graduates  of  the  general  curriculum  were  over  twice  as  likely  as  any 
other  group  to  report  that  they  chose  that  curriculum  on  the  advice  of  school 
officials^  There  was  some  evidence  from  the  school  evaluations  that  some 
Negro  males  tdio  expressed  & preference  for  training  in  one  of  the  skilled 
trades  were  persuaded  not  to  take  that  training.  The  school  officials 
explained  that  this  advice  was  given  because  it  was  impossible  to  place 
Negroes  in  trades  requiring  apprenticeships.  This  may  well  explain  the 
disproportionate  number  of  Negro  males  vdio  took  the  general  curriculum  at 
the  suggestion  of  school  officials.  The  other  question  on  school  experience 
will  be  discussed  after  the  work  experience  data  are  presented. 

The  most  obvious  difference  in  the  employment  experiences  of  the  Negro 
and  fdiite  respondents  was  in  the  distribution  of  the  types  of  jobs  they 
obtained.  Negro  males  and  females  were  both  more  heavily  represented  in  the 
manufacturing  and  service  sectors  than  were  fdiites.  Negroes  also  received 
less  pay  than  fdiitae  for  all  comparable  sex-curriculum  clas'jes.  Negro  males 
from  a vocational  curriculum,  however,  received  the  best  pay  relative  to  the 
difference  in  the  other  Negro-vdiite  comparisons. 

Despite  these  differences  in  occupation^  . distribution  and  wage  levels, 
there  were  few  differences  associated  with  colwr  in  individual  perception  of 
job  satisfaction.  The  exceptions  were  male  Negroes  from  the  academic  cur- 
riculum. These  respondents  were  less  satisfied  than  their  fdiite  counterparts 
with  their  work,  pay,  and  promotion  opportunities. 

The  Negro  male  tdio  graduated  from  a vocational  curriculum  showed  up  as 
relatively  "better  off"  than  the  Negro  graduates  of  the  other  curricula. 

The  indices  of  his  work  experience  were  not  as  favorable  as  the  vdiite  grad- 
uates, but  it  seemed  that  the  vocational  curriculum  had  the  greatest  yield 
for  the  Negro  — at  least  for  the  Negro  male.  When  the  respondents,  however, 
were  asked  if  they  would  recommend  their  curriculum  to  a young  person,  there 
were  no  differences  consistently  associated  with  sex  or  race.  This  was  about 
the  only  evaluation  of  school  experience  vdiere  the  vocational  curriculum  did 
not  yield  an  advantage  for  Negro  males. 

These  findings,  of  course,  do  not  answer  all  the  charges  with  regard 
to  vocational  education  and  minorities.  They  do,  however,  suggest  that 
Negroes  can  benefit  from  the  vocational  curriculum  and,  given  present  condi- 
tions in  society,  probably  benefit  more  than  from  the  other  curricula.  If 
these  conditions  --  employer  and  union  discrimination,  guidance,  and  family 
environment  — were  to  change,  the  relative  outcomes  of  the  various  curricula 
might  not  be  significantly  different. 


Vocational  Education  and  Girls 

Some  observers  could  argue,  after  reviewing  the  results  of  the  study 
of  vocational  education  and  females,  that  there  is  little  justification  for 
including  these  data  under  the  section  "Groups  with  Special  Problems."  They 
could  point  to  the  high  percentage  of  girls  from  the  vocational  and  general 
curricula  who  obtain  jobs  that  are  directly  related  to  their  training.  They 
could  cite  the  measures  of  job  satisfaction  and  the  ratings  of  the  female 
graduates  and  their  direct  supervisors  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  graduates* 
school  preparation.  On  all  of  these  measures  the  female  graduates  were  rated 
as  high  as  the  males,  and  there  were  no  differences  of  any  real  significance 
among  the  curricula. 

On  most  of  the  questions  regarding  school  experiences  the  results  for 
the  female  graduates  are  more  favorable  than  the  results  for  the  males. 

Among  the  vocational  graduates,  females  were  less  likely  than  males  to 
report  feelings  of  condescension  and  exclusion  from  school  activities. 

Girls  frcna  each  of  the  curricula  were  more  likely  than  males  from  the  same 
curricula  to  have  received  guidance  in  their  course  choices  and  job  plans. 

The  only  question  on  which  females  responded  in  a way  th.^t  might  be 
considered  less  favorabls  than  the  way  males  responded  concerned  reasons  for 
their  course  choices.  Girls  were  twice  as  likely  as  males  to  say  they  chose 
courses  to  prepare  for  a job,  and  they  were  less  likely  to  say  they  chose 
courses  on  the  basis  of  interest.  These  results  were  unexpected  for  it  is 
males  tdio  are  supposed  to  be  concerned  about  jobs  and  careers.  Females,  it 
was  revealed  by  other  questions  in  the  interview,  regarded  post-high  school 
employment  as  an  interlude  before  they  assumed  their  real  roles  as  wives 
and  mothers. 


These  apparently  contradictory  results  are  explained  by  the  limited 
number  of  vocational  offerings  available  to  females.  Office  occupations 
accounted  for  about  half  of  all  the  students,  male  and  female,  enrolled  in 
the  vocational  curriculum.  It  was  the  only  vocational  program  open  to  girls 
idiich  could  accommodate  any  significant  number.  Girls  idio  wanted  to  obtain 
vocational  preparation  had  very  few  options  open  to  them.  They  chose  their 
high  school  courses,  therefore,  not  out  of  Interest,  but  to  prepare  for  a job. 

The  girls  did  not  react  negatively  to  the  limitations  on  the  choices 
available  to  them.  They  have  learned  their  cultural  lessons  well:  there  are 

few  occupations  appropriate  for  girls;  girls  should  only  plan  on  working  until 
they  get  married;  girls  should  not  prepare  themselves  for  important  jobs 
because  they  will  marry  and  waste  their  training.  All  of  these  cultural  stereo* 
types  restrict  the  schools  in  the  programs  they  offer  to  girls,  and,  even  more, 
they  restrict  the  vocational  self  concepts  of  young  girls  so  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  these  limited  offerings. 

The  result  of  these  limitations  is  that  many  girls  of  high  natural 
ability  never  prepare  themselves  for  the  occupations  they  are  capable  of 
filling.  Their  skills  are  lost  to  society  throughout  their  vocational  lives. 
And  many  women,  contrary  to  the  etereotypet  do  have  extensive  occupational 
experience.  Girls,  however,  are  not  made  aware  of  their  probable  vocational 
careers,  and  they  are  not  trained  to  plan  and  to  prepare  for  them.  It  would 
seem  the  schools  should  take  the  lead  in  expanding  the  vocational  self 
concepts  of  young  girls.  Through  expanded  offerings  and  skillful  guidance, 
young  girls  can  be  led  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  variety  of  occupations 
idiere  their  skills  are  needed. 
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Vocational  Offerings  and  the  Needs  of  Students  and  the  Community 

1.  Secondary  education  should  be  reoriented  to  provide  offerings  of  an 
occupational  nature  for  those  students  idio  expect  to  obtain  employment 
after  graduation  but  \dio  do  not  wish  to  commit  themselves  to  one  of  the 
traditional  vocational  programs. 

This  reconnendation  is  based  more  on  the  potential  of  vocational 
education  than  on  its  actual  present  performance.  At  present, 
except  for  office  occupations,  low  proportions  of  students  are 
enrolled  in  vocational  programs.  These  programs  have  little 
Impact  on  the  occupational  needs  of  their  communities.  Yet  the 
majority  of  students  enter  the  l^or  market  upon  leaving  high 
school.  It  is  apparent  that  present  programs  have  not  been 
able  to  serve  the  needs  of  either  the  students  or  the  coonninities. 

New  programs  should  be  devised  that  are  comprised  of  occupational 
clusters  and  are  taught  by  appropriately  prepared  teachers  in 
work-oriented  settings.  These  programs  should  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  vocational  exploration  as  well  as  for  familiarizing 
students  with  the  basic  skills  that  are  characteristic  of  the  occu- 
pational clusters.  ^ 

2.  The  special  features  of  vocational  education  should  be  utilized  to  design  ] 

programs  for  those  students  idio  cannot  benefit  from  the  current  content  \ 

of  any  of  the  three  curricula. 

A 8id)8tantial  proportion  of  students  in  most  high  schools  lack  either 
the  interest  or  the  ^ility  to  profit  from  current  offerings. 

These  are  often  students  from  disadvantaged  environments  ^o  lack 
verbal  skills.  The  physical  requirement  of  academic  courses  — 
the  necessity  of  sitting  quietly  for  an  hour  at  a time  — is  incom- 
patible with  their  life  styles.  They  are  prevented  from  taking 
t'raditional  vocational  programs  by  the  ^ility  requirm&ent  of  these 
programs . 

The  physical  setting,  freedom  of  movements,  individualized  instruc- 
tion, and  stress  on  physical  rather  than  verbal  skills  that 
characterize  vocational  programs  seem  to  have  a potential  to  moti- 
vate these  students.  The  programs  that  are  designed  for  them. 
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however,  should  have  a goal  of  occupational  famillarlziition  rather 
than  skill  attainment,  ^e  differences  should  be  essentially  of 
breadth  rather  than  depth  and  of  guidance  rather  than  mastery  of 
subject  and  skill.  Eventual  movement  from  these  programs  into  the 
more  specific,  traditional  vocational  programs  should  be  encouraged. 

3.  Substantial  efforts  should  be  expanded  to  enroll  Negroes  of  average  and 
above-average  ability  in  the  traditional  vocational  programs  and  to  pursue 
actively  their  subsequent  placement  in  Jobs  utilizing  the  skills  learned. 

Employers,  on  the  one  hand,  report  they  are  being  pressured  to 
increase  their  number  of  Negro  employees  at  every  skill  and  occupa- 
tional level.  They  assert  larger  number  of  Negroes  are  not  already 
employed  because  of  the  limited  number  of  qualified  applicants. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  vocational  directors  claim  It  is  difficult 
to  place  their  Negro  graduates.  Because  of  these  obstacles,  many 
Negroes  are  reluctant  to  prepare  for  occupations  \diere  Negroes  are 
not  normally  employed. 

Vocational  educators  should  accept  the  challenge  to  break  this 
cycle  by  preparing  qualified  applicants  and  by  working  with  repre- 
sentatives of  their  communities  to  create  the  conditions  necessary 
to  assure  their  eventual  employment. 

4.  A wider  option  of  vocational  preparation  should  be  offered  to  female 
students. 

The  high  enrollment  in  office  occupations  and  the  high  percentage 
of  graduates  idio  obtain  related  jobs  present  a reassuring  picture 
of  the  success  of  this  program.  It  is  less  reassuring  \^en  it  is 
noted  that  female  graduates  of  academic  and  general  curricula 
have  much  the  same  occupational  experiences  as  vocational  gradu- 
ates. A more  basic  criticism,  however,  is  the  limited  choice  that 
is  offered  vocationally-oriented  girls.  The  school  system  tells 
them,  in  effect,  that  they  can  parpare  to  be  clerks  and  secretaries 
or  receive  no  vocational  preparation.  And  girls  have  been  so 
conditioned  by  society  that  they  believe  these  are  the  only  types 
of  Jobs  appropriate  for  them.  It  is  well  established  that  the 
distribution  of  abilities  in  the  female  population  is  comparable 
to  that  in  the  male  population.  The  restricted  vocational  self- 
concepts  of  young  girls  coupled  with  the  limited  number  of  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  schools  result  in  an  inefficient  allocation 
of  the  skills  of  females. 

5.  The  reorientation  of  vocational  offerings  should  be  conducted  without 

the  constraint  of  the  traditional  organization  of  vocational  programs. 
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The  traditional  areas  of  vocational  education  — agriculture, 
trade  and  industrial,  etc.  — result  from  their  history  and  legis- 
lation. New  approaches  may  require  that  programs  be  designed  without 
being  limited  to  these  traditional  areas.  Planning  in  terms  of 
these  areas  seems  to  have  limited  the  ability  of  vocational  educators 
to  innovate  and  to  have  prevented  them  from  trying  different  and 
creative  programs. 
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6.  Vocational  educators  should  give  consideration  to  the  development  of 
revised  methods  of  instruction  that  will  enable  them  to  meet  the 
needs  of  occupationally  oriented  youth  more  effectively. 

Many  experiments  have  been,  and  are  being,  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  new  methods  for  teaching  youth  preparing 
to  enter  the  labor  force  after  graduation.  Such  new  methods 
include:  new  grouping  patterns  uhich  recognize  individual 

differences  among  students;  revision  of  curricula  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stressing  student  inquiry  into  basic  concepts,  principles, 
and  processes;  and  flexible  scheduling  procedures.  These  develop- 
ments, in  general,  have  been  ignored  by  vocational  educators. 


The  Administration  of  Vocational  Education 

7.  The  director  of  vocational  education  for  a school  system  should  hold 

an  administrative  position  directly  below  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

In  many  school  systems  the  aims  and  objectives  of  vocational 
education  have  not  been  accepted.  Vocational  education  is 
regarded  as  a service  uhich  is  offered  those  students  uho  do 
not  fit  into  the  usual  curricula.  As  a result  vocational 
expenditures  are  held  to  a minimum.  A director  ^o  holds  a 
position  vdiere  he  has  the  opportunity  to  influence  educational 
policy  increases  the  probability  that  adequate  attention  and 
resources  will  be  directed  to  vocational  education. 

8.  The  director  of  vocational  education  should  have  sufficient  staff  so 
that  his  concern  over  the  day-to-day  operations  of  this  program  is 
limited  and  he  can  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  new  programs  in 
relation  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  community. 

A frequent  criticism  of  vocational  education,  often  raised  in 
the  main  report,  is  that  it  has  not  adapted  to  changing  conditions. 

If  it  is  to  adapt, someone  must  be  sensitive  to  changes  and  plan  to 
meet  them.  This  is  the  function  of  the  director.  He  should  be 
anticipating  the  needs  of  his  students  and  his  community  and  should 
be  planning  programs  to  meet  these  needs.  To  do  so  he  nssst  be 
freed  from  some  of  the  other  demands  on  his  time. 

9.  One  member  of  the  staff  of  the  vocational  director  should  be  responsible 
for  community  relations.  The  person  holding  the  position  should  be  a 
specialist,  and  he  should  be  given  sufficient  time  to  perform  the  function 
properly. 

Often,  if  community  relations  are  specifically  recognized,  they 
are  carried  on  in  a hit-or-miss  fashion  by  someone  uhose  primary 
job  is  quite  different.  More  typically,  they  are  assumed  to  be 
an  inherent  part  of  the  job  of  each  teacher  and  coordinator.  The 
usual  outcome  of  these  approaches  is  that  community  relations 
are  neglected  and  the  results  are  conditions  such  as  those  found 
in  this  study. 

To  many  teachers,  employers,  parents,  and  students  the  image  of 
vocational  education  is  that  of  a second-class  education.  This 
erroneous  impression  can  be  partially  counteracted  by  providing 
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recognition  for  occupational  success  and  achievement  through  the 
use  of  the  techniques  of  public  relations.  Since  these  techniques 
require  skill  and  experience  in  their  application,  school  systems 
cannot  expect  anyone  to  handle  them.  The  responsibility  should  be 
assigned  to  a person  who  has  both  the  ability  and  the  time  required 
to  carry  out  the  function.  The  results  would  probably  include 
greater  industry  participation,  up-to-date  vocational  programs, 
higher  rates  of  placement  of  graduates,  and  the  placement  of  grad- 
uates in  the  areas  of  their  training. 


The  Preparation  of  Vocational  Teachers  and  Administrators 

10.  Schools  of  education  should  train  potential  teachers  and  administrators 
in  tems  of  understanding  the  conditions  under  ^ich  students  learn 
rather  than  in  terms  of  'liow  to  teach.*'  This  would  require  a radical 
reorganization  of  teacher  education  programs. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a poor  image  of  vocational  education 
exists  among  many  teachers  in  comprehensive  high  schools,  particu- 
larly those  who  teach  academic  subjects.  These  negative  attitudes 
reflect,  to  a large  degree,  the  inadequate  understanding  of  the 
environments  out  of  which  many  youth  come.  The  teaching  process 
has  failed  to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  students  who  live 
in  these  different  environments. 

Teacher  preparation  should  give  future  teachers  and  administrators 
a sensitivity  to  the  effects  of  differing  cultural  backgrounds  on 
the  life  styles  of  people.  Along  with  this  sensitivity  they  should 
be  prepared  to  adapt  teaching  styles  to  the  needs  of  students  from 
different  backgrounds. 


11.  Educational  administrators  should  become  endowed  with  greater  sensitivity 
and  capability  to  understand  and  deal  with  the  problems  of  providing 
various  fomts  of  education  to  prepare  youth  for  employment. 


The  preparation  for  the  highest  administrative  levels  in  education 
must  include  knowledge  and  tinder  standing  of  education  for  the 
world  of  work  which  will  enable  administrators  to  exercise  appro- 
priate and  competent  leadership.  Graduate  study  designed  for 
preparing  school  administrators  must  concern  itself  far  more  with 
proper  philosophy,  curriculum  design  and  school  structure  for 
the  large  proportion  of  youth  who  do  not  continue  their  education 
immediately  upon  graduation.  Although  a new  style  of  adminis- 
trators can  be  eventually  generated  from  re-structured  advanced 
degree  programs,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  reorient  the 
thinking  of  present  administrators  through  a series  of  national 
and  regional  seminars  and  workshops  designed  to  acquaint  them  with 
not  only  the  problems  of  providing  vocational  education  in  all  of 
its  aspects  at  all  of  its  levels  but  also  the  new  methods  for  meeting 
these  problems. 
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The  Use  of  Advisory  Committees 

12.  All  segments  of  society  including  business,  industry,  government,  and 
organized  labor  should  play  a more  active  role  in  the  structure  and 
execution  oi  vocational  offerings. 
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The  effective  utilization  of  advisory  canmittees  is  a difficult 
and  time*consuning  Job.  Although  isolated  examples  to  the  con- 
trary can  be  cited » in  general  committees  either  do  not  exist  or 
function  in  an  ineffective  manner. 

The  active  participation  of  advisory  committees  holds  much  promise 
for  improving  vocational  education.  Contact  uith  the  employers  of 
vocational  graduates  stimulates  vocational  educators  to  keep  their 
offerings  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  In  turn,  enq>loyers 
are  more  favorably  disposed  towards  vocational  education  and  give 
it  more  support  and  cooperation. 

If  this  promise  is  to  be  realized,  the  schools  must  assume  the 
responsibility  to  stimulate  active  participation.  They  cannot 
expect  the  community  to  come  to  them.  Nor  can  they  simply  ask 
for  more  cooperation.  Hie  schools  must  design  the  programs  and 
make  the  effort  necessary  to  have  industry  operationally  involved 
in  the  educational  process. 


Vocational  Guidance 

13.  To  provide  meaningful  guidance  to  occupationally  oriented  youth,  student 
counselors  ratios  should  be  made  more  realistic.  Counselors  who  work 
with  these  students  should  be  sensitive  to  their  needs  and  should 
possess  the  skills  necessary  to  serve  them. 

As  a general  rule,  very  little  effective  vocational  counseling  takes 
place  in  high  school.  In  the  Junior  hlg^  school  the  counselor's 
role  is  to  slot  students  into  tracks  --  academic,  vocational,  or 
general.  In  the  senior  high  school  most  of  the  counselor's  time 
is  spent  with  those  seniors  idio  plan  to  go  on  to  college. 

An  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  guidance  was 
impossible  because  so  little  of  it  is  being  conducted.  The  need 
for  vocational  guidance  and  its  apparent  potential  would  seem  to 
warrant  increased  effort.  Ihese  efforts  should  be  undertaken  by 
counselors  who  are  trained  to  work  with  non-college  young  people. 
Such  counselors  must  be  familiar  with  the  psychological,  socio- 
logical, and  economic  characteristics  of  these  students,  and 
must  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  occupational  literature  to 
guide  vocational  exploration. 

14.  Young  women  ^ould  be  made  aware,  idiile  still  in  high  school,  of  the 
probable  extent  of  their  future  vocational  experience,  and  they  should 
be  trained  to  prepare  for  this. 

Females  in  American  society  do  not  think  in  terms  of  long-range 
careers.  At  an  increasing  rate,  women  are  remaining  in,  or  re- 
entering, the  labor  market  except  for  brief  periods  during  their 
childbearing  years.  Despite  this  trend,  young  women  are  not  as 
yet  anticipating  vocational  careers.  Ifost  of  the  females  who 
were  interviewed  had  no  real  career  plans.  Ihey  regarded  their 
post-hlg^  school  employment  as  a necessary  interval  before  they 
progressed  on  to  their  real  ro7''s  of  wife  and  mother. 
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Young  women  should  be  given  the  opportunity  under  careful  guidance, 
to  exstnlne  the  occupational  role  of  women  In  society.  They  should 
be  Informed  that  many  married  women  with  children  still  spend  30 
to  40  years  In  the  labor  force.  Ihe  skills  necessary  for  women  to 
anticipate  and  plan  for  changes  In  their  vocational  status  should 
be  developed. 


15. 


Vigorous  efforts  should  be  made  to  acquaint  both  Negroes  snd  guidance 
counselors  with  the  opportunities  now  open  to  Negroes  In  occupations 
uhere  traditionally  they  have  not  been  employed. 


Prevailing  attitudes  as  to  the  types  of  occupations  "approprlste" 
for  Negroes  must  be  counterscted.  Ihese  attitudes  limit  the 
aspirations  of  Negroes  and  they  limit  the  kinds  of  guidance 
Negroes  receive*  Proper  guidance  coupled  with  training  and  place- 
ment should  silence  the  frequent  claim  that  there  are  no  qualified 
Negroes  to  hire* 


16. 


Vocational  orientation  should  begin  in  grade  school  to  acquaint  young- 
sters with  the  tasks  and  values  of  all  types  of  occupations* 


Host  young  people  of  high  school  age  have  very  limited  occupa- 
tional knowledge.  Such  information  as  they  have  is  more  often 
based  on  popular  norths  and  stereotypes  rather  than  on  actual 
facts.  In  the  absence  of  information,  occupational  decisions  are 
either  postponed  until  after  high  school  or  made  because  of  iden- 
tification with  a particular  social  class.  If  a decision  is  made, 
it  is  t}rpically  tentative  and  it  is  often  changed  after  the 
individual  leaves  school. 


To  counteract  this  condition,  the  presentation  of  occupational 
information  should  begin  on  a systematic  basis  in  grade  school 
and  continue  on  through  junior  high  school.  In  the  lower  grades 
this  Information  should,  of  course,  be  broad  and  geared  to  the 
interest  level  of  the  students.  In  the  later  grades  it  should 
become  increasingly  specific.  Care  must  be  taken  to  assure  the 
total  occupational  spectrum  Is  presented  with  proper  recognition 
of  the  value  of  all  levels  of  work. 


A probable  side  effect  of  such  a program  would  be  an  improvement 
in  the  popular  image  of  vocational  education.  The  undue  emphasis 
on  Idle  necessity  of  a college  education  may  also  be  counteracted. 
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Placement 

17*  The  high  school  should  assume  the  responsibility  to  establish  a post- 
high  school  plan  for  each  departing  student.  For  those  students  \dio 
desire  employment,  the  school  should  provide  active  assistance  until 
they  are  placed  in  jobs. 

The  evidence  is  ample,  from  this  study  and  from  many  others,  that 
the  labor  market  operates  in  an  inefficient  manner.  Informal 
sources  are  used  fsr  more  frequently  than  the  institutions  organised 
to  place  workers.  Young  people  frequently  seem  to  take  anything 
that  comes  along  rather  than  seeking  out  jobs  where  they  can  find 
outlets  for  their  interests  and  abilities. 
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School  officials  should  attempt  to  coordinate  all  the  community 
organizations  Involved  In  the  placement  of  workers*  There  are 
some  \^o  think  that  this  function  could  best  be  handled  by 
guidance  counselors*  Their  argument  Is  that  making  counselors 
responsible  for  placement  will  produce  an  Increased  appreciation 
for  the  vocational  problems  of  young  people*  Others  contend  that 
the  placement  task  will  hamper  the  efforts  of  counselors  to  assist 
young  people  in  the  process  of  vocational  exploration*  There  Is 
little  evidence  on  either  side,  but  It  Is  known  that  If  performance 
Is  measured  by  placement,  efforts  are  put  Into  placement* 


Evaluation  Through  Follow-up  of  Graduates 


Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  should  be  con* 
ducted  in  a more  systematic  manner*  More  comprehensive  data  should 
be  gathered  In  follow-up  surveys  to  provide  feedback  to  modify 
current  programs* 


Vocational  educators  make  a greater  effort  than  any  other  group 
of  educators  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  offerings 
through  follow-up  surveys*  The  major  effort  required  In  such 
surveys  Is  In  contacting  the  graduates*  Unfortunately  once 
this  effort  is  made,  often  Insufficient  data  are  gathered*  There 
Is  more  to  evaluation  than  determining  the  number  of  graduates 
^o  hold  jobs  that  are  related  to  their  training* 


Many  of  the  questions  raised  In  the  main  report  could  be  answered 
if  all  educators  would  conduct  comprehensive  evaluations  of  the 
experiences  of  their  graduates*  To  be  effective,  such  evaluation 
should  be  conducted  on  a continuing  basis*  The  relative  payoffs 
of  the  different  curricula  and  programs  should  be  explored  in 
relation  to  their  costs*  The  results  of  such  studies  can  provide 
the  basis  for  effective  educational  planning* 


The  effectiveness  of  school  training  Is  most  clearly  seen  in  the 
first  job  held  after  graduation*  In  subsequent  jobs  it  becomes 
more  difficult  assess  the  relative  Influence  of  training  and 
post-high  school  work  experience.  This  consideration  should  not 
prevent  schools  from  conducting  more  long-range  evaluation  at 
periods  of  five  and  ten  years  after  graduation. 


The  Comprehensive  or  the  Separate  Vocational  High  School 


On  the  Issue  of  the  comprehensive  or  the  separate  vocational  high 
school  no  specific  recommendation  can  be  made* 


The  data  from  this  study  are  not  clear  enough  to  support  a firm 
recommendation  for  either  the  comprehensive  or  the  separate  voca- 
tional high  school.  The  evidence  that  does  exist,  however,  favors 
the  separate  school*  It  is  suggested  that  the  discussion  be  carried 
on  with  reference  to  real  issues*  A school  Is  not  more  conducive 
to  democratic  values  simply  because  all  students  are  housed  In 
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the  same  building*  Nor  is  a student  better  trained  just  because 
he  has  access  to  more  modem  equipment*  What  happens  in  that 
building  and  how  well  the  student  learns  to  use  the  equipment 
are  the  more  crucial  variables*  Evaluation  requires  that  the 
substance  of  the  operation^  and  not  just  its  form,  be  examined* 
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Major  Agricultural  Migrant  Labor  Demand  Areas 

(By  Month  and  Principal  Crops) 

The  information  in  this  booklet  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  com- 
plexity of  placing  and  scheduling  domestic  migratory  agricultural  workers  under 
the  Annual  Worker  Flan — an  Onployment  Service  technique  to  provide  continuity  of 
employment  to  migratory  farm  workers  and  to  furnish  employers  with  an  experienced 
labor  force  when  needed* 

The  twelve  charts  in  this  booklet  show  the  major  crop  production  centers  in  the 
United  States  where,  each  month,  migratory  agricultural  workers  are  usually 
employed  to  supplement  local  farm  labor* 

The  State  employment  agencies,  affiliated  with  the  United  States  Qaployment 
Service,  furnished  the  information  for  compiling  these  charts* 

There  is  no  attempt  to  indicate  the  number  of  out-of-area  workers  employed  within 
these  areas,  or  the  exact  duration  of  their  stay*  Activity  in  any  crop,  as  shown 
on  these  maps,  could  be  starting,  at  its  peak,  or  near  completion  during  any 
month  shown*  For  specific  information  of  this  type.  Farm  Labor  Service  publishes 
five  crop  work  guides  by  geographic  area,  a wall  map  titled  '*Feak  Seasonal  Farm 
Labor  Force  and  Crop  Production  Centers  by  Agricultural  Reporting  Area,”  and  a 
booklet,  "Crops  Requiring  Seasonal  Hired  Workers*”  These  latter  two  publications 
supplement  one  another* 

All  crops  0 * crop  areas  are  not  included*  Only  the  areas  utilizing  significant 
numbers  of  migrant  farm  workers  are  shown*  In  these  areas  are  grown; 


1*  Apples 

11* 

Potatoes 

2*  Berries  (general) 

12* 

Tomatoes 

3*  Cherries 

13. 

Vegetables  (not  otherwise  listed) 

4*  Citrus 

14. 

Cotton 

5*  Nuts 

15. 

hsQT 

6*  Peaches 

16. 

Small  grain 

7*  Fruits  (not  otherwise  listed) 

17* 

Specialty  crops 

8*  Beans 

18* 

Sugar  beets 

9.  Com  (canning) 

19. 

Sugarcane 

10*  Peas 

20* 

Tobacco 

Distribution  of  this  booklet  should  be  limited  to  operating  farm  labor  personnel 
and  the  inquiring  public  interested  in  the  information  contained  in  the  following 
twelve  charts*  It  is  not  intended  as  a composite  guide  for  migrant  workers* 
Area  work  guides  and  individual  State  work  guides  are  for  this  purpose*  Agricul- 
tural workers  expecting  to  travel  should  contact  the  nearest  office  of  the  State 
employment  service  as  the  best  source  of  current  information  on  farm  job 
opporttmities* 
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1.  App1« 

3.  Ch«rri«t 
4*  ctmit 
5.  NWH 
6*  P«aclwt 

7.  FrtllH  (rtot  otherwise  Jiated) 

8.  8«<int 

9*  Com  (conning) 

10*  9%o% 


11.  PotatMt 

12.  T9inotMt 

13.  V«g*tabtot  (not  odie/wtse  ffafed) 

14.  Cotton 

15.  Hoy 

16.  S mol  I grain 

17.  Spoctolty  crops 

1 8.  Sogor  boots 

19.  Sogorcono 

20.  Tobcicco 
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MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL  MIGRANT 
LABOR  DEMAND  AREAS 


1* 

Apples 

11. 

^^tutoes 

2. 

fterries  (fr^nerd) 

13. 

Tomatoes 

3. 

Cherries 

13. 

Vegetables  (not  otli^rwfse  //stedj 

4. 

Citrus 

14. 

Cotton 

5. 

Nuts 

15. 

Hoy 

6. 

Peaches 

16. 

Small  grain 

r* 

Fruits  fnof  Qtlierwfie  fiiledj 

ir. 

Specialty  crops 

s. 

Seans 

18; 

Sugar  beets 

9* 

Corn  (connfngj 

19. 

Sugarcane 

10. 

Peas 

20. 

Tobacco 
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TEXAS 


t«  Appt«s 

B«rrl»  (gtnerol) 
Ch«rfi«» 

4*  C\tm 
S*  Nut* 

6«  P«ochft» 


Tomoto«» 

t3«  V*g#t4lbf*s  fncf  ctherwjie 

t4«  Cotton 
15*  Hoy 
t6«  Smolt  groin 


7*  Fruit*  (not  otherwi^  tilted)  1 7*  Spoetoffy  crop* 

8*  Boon*  tS.  Sugar  boot* 

9.  Corn  (conn  tog)  19#  Sogorcono 

10#  Foo*  R0«  Tobocco 
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2-4-11-12-13-15-^ 
2-4-7-9-11-12-1 3-15- 


7-12-13-15-18-18- 


U,1 


1.  Appittft 

3.  Ch«Tri» 

4.  CItruft 

5.  NuH 

6.  Pvodittft 


11. 

13.  lomotMft 

13.  V«Q«toW««  (nof  oH)«rwtf« 

14.  Cotton 

15.  Hoy 

16.  $mol1or«ln 
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STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  AGENCIES  AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 


ALABAMA  ...  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  Industrial  Relations  Building,  Montgomery  36104 

ALASKA Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  P.O.  Box  3-7000,  Juneau  99801 

ARIZONA,...  Employment  Security  Commission,  1720  West  Madison  Street,  Phoenix  85005 
ARKANSAS...  Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Security-Welfare 
Building,  Box  2981,  Little  Rock  72203  - . 

CALIFORNIA  Department  of  Employment,  800  Capitol  Malt,  Sacramento  95814 
COLORADO...  Department  of  Employment,  1210  Sherman  Street,  Denver  80203 
CONNECTICUT  Employment  Security  Division,  Hartford  06115 

DELAWARE...  Employment  Security  Commission,  801  West  Street,  Wilmington  19899 
FLORIDA....  Industrial  Commission,  Caldwell  Building,  Tallahassee  32304 

GEORGIA....  Employment  Security  Agency,  Department  of  Labor,  State  Labor  Building,  Atlanta  30334 

HAWAII Employment  Service  Division,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  825 

Mililant  Street,  Honolulu  96813 

IDAHO Department  of  Employment,  P.O.  Box  7189,  317  Main  Street,  Boise  83707 

ILLINOIS...  Employment  Security  Administrator,  Department  of  Labor,  165  North  Canal  Street, 

Room  200,  Chicago  60606 

INDIANA....  Employment  Security  Division,  10  North  Senate  Avenue,  Indianapolis  46204 

IOWA Employment  Security  Commission,  1000  East  Grand  Avenue,  Des  Moines  50319 

KANSAS Employment  Security  Division,  State  Labor  Department,  401  Topeka  Boulevard,  Topeka 

66603 

KENTUCKY...  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Economic  Security,  New  Capitol  Annex 
Building,  Frankfort  40601 

LOUISIANA.,  Division  of  Emplo^ent  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Security  Building, 

2200  Baton  Rouge  Expressway,  P.O.  Box  44094,  Capitol  Station,  Baton  Rouge  70604 

MAINE Employment  Security  Ccmimission,  20  Union  Street,  Augusta  04332 

MARYLAND...  Department  of  Employment  Security,  1100  North  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore  21201 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Division  of  Employment  Security,  881  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  02215 
MICHIGAN...  Employment  Security  Commission,  510  Boulevard  Building,  7310  Woodward  Avenue, 

Detroit  48202 

MINNESOTA..  Department  of  Employment  Security,  369  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul  55101 

MISSISSIPPI  Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1699,  1520  West  Capitoi  Street,  Jackson  39205 

MISSOURI...  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 

421  East  Dunklin  Street,  Jefferson  City  65I0I 

MONTANA....  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Unanployment  Compensation  Commission  Building, 
P.O.  Box  1728,  Helena  59601 

NEBRASKA...  Division  of  Employment,  Department  of  Labor,  550  South  Sixteenth  Street,  P.O. 

Box  4600,  State  House  Station,  Lincoln  68509 

NEVADA Employment  Security  Department,  500  East  Third  Street,  Carson  City  B970I 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Department  of  Employment  Security,  32  South  Main  Street,  Concord  03301 
NEW  JERSEY  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  Building,  John 
Fitch  Plaza,  Trenton  08625 

NEW  MEXICO  Employment  Security  Commission,  National  Building,  506  Marquette  Street  N.W., 

Box  1928,  Albuquerque  87103 

NEW  YORK...  Division  of  Employment,  Department  of  Labor,  State  Office  Building  Canpus,  Albany  12201 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Emplo^ent  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  589,  Jones  & North  McDowell  Sts.,  Raleigh276C2 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Employment  Security  Bureau,  201  East  Broadway,  Box  1537,  Bismarck  58502 

OHIO Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  145  South  Front  Street,  P.O.  Box  1618,  Columbus 

43216 

OKLAHCMA...  Employment  Security  Commission,  Will  Rogers  Memorial  Office  Building,  Oklahoma  City 
73105 

OREGCW Departnpnt  of  Employment,  403  Labor  i Industries  Building,  Salem  97310 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  Building,  Seventh 
and  Forster  Streets,  Harrisburg  17121 

RHODE  ISLAND  Department  of  Employment  Security,  24  Mason  Street,  Providence  02903 
SOUTH  CARaiNA 

Employment  Security  Commission,  1225  Laurel  Street,  P.O.  Box  995,  Columbia  29202 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Employment  Security  Department,  607  North  Fourth  Street,  Aberdeen  57401 
TENNESSEE..  Department  of  Employment  Security,  Cordell  Hull  State  Office  Building,  Nashville  37219 
TEXAS Employment  Commission,  TEC  Building,  Austin  78701 

UTAH Department  of  Employment  Security,  industrial  Commission,  174  Social  Halt  Avenue, 

P.O.  Box  II  249,  Salt  Lake  City  84111 

VERMONT....  Department  of  Employment  Security,  P.O.  Box  488,  Green  Mountain  Drive,  Montpel  ier  06602 
VIRGINIA...  Employment  Commission,  703  East  Main  Street,  P.O.  Box  1358,  Richmond  23211 
WASHINGTON  Employment  Security  Department,  Employment  Security  Building,  P.O.  Box  367,  Olympia 
96501 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Department  of  Employment  Security,  State  Office  Building,  California  and  Washington 
Streets,  Charleston  25305 

WISCONSIN..  State  Employment  Service,  P.O.  Box  1607,  4802  Sheboygan  Avenue,  Madison  53701 
WYOMING....  Employment  Security  Commission,  ESC  Building,  Center  and  Midwest  Streets,  P.O. 

Box  760,  Casper  82602 
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PRINCIPLES,  PRACTICES,  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  ACCREDITATION— 

A FEW  OBSERVATIONS* 


Norman  Burns 
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The  voluntary  accrediting  agency  is  a distinctly  American  phenomenon.  It 
represents  an  attempt  to  accomplish  through  voluntary  means  what  in  other  na- 
tions is  accomplished  through  a ministry  of  education.  The  accrediting  agency 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  protectii^  the  public  against  unsatisfactory  educa- 
tional programs.  To  this  end,  it  engages  in  a continuir^  program  of  evaluation 
of  institutions  and  guidance  for  institutions  through  the  use  of  its  resources. 
The  accrediting  agency  places  its  stamp  of  approval  on  an  institution  only  when 
what  is  judged  to  be  a minimum  level  of  acceptability  is  reached.  It  is  not, 
however,  satisfied  when  an  institution  reaches  the  threshold  of  acceptability; 
it  also  attempts  to  provide  guidance  for  institutions  working  toward  continuing 
improvement  beyond  the  point  of  accreditability. 

Institutional  evaluation  was  formerly  based  on  the  application  of  fixed  stand- 
ards, stated  in  quantitative  terms,  to  which  institutions  were  expected  to  con- 
form as  a condition  of  accreditation.  More  recently,  the  process  has  become 
considerably  more  sophisticated  in  the  sense  that  recognition  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  all  institutions  cannot  be  forced  into  the  same  mold — that  institu- 
tions do  and  should  differ  one  from  another  both  in  purposes  and  educational 
methods  and  that  these  differences  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  evaluative 
process.  As  a consequence,  considerably  more  reliance  is  placed  today  on  the 
judgments  of  competent  persons. 

In  arriving  at  jui^r>*ients,  the  evaluator  makes  use  of  certain  general  guide- 
lines, which  generally  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  normative  data,  stated  in  quanti- 

tative terms,  on  the  characteristics  of  similar  institutions  and  (2)  what  is 
generally  accepted  in  the  trade  as  good  practice. 

How  does  one  get  informed  judgment?  The  prime  requisite  is  the  selection  of 
able,  interested,  and  knowledgeable  persons  to  perform  the  evaluative  task.  Ac- 
crediting agencies  differ  as  to  the  ways  in  which  they  prepare  these  persons  for 
the  task  of  institutional  evaluation.  The  North  Central  Association  has  for  a 
number  of  years  made  systematic  efforts  to  prepare  evaluators  through  an  initial 
orientation  program  followed  by  a series  of  regularly  scheduled  conferences.  It 
is  also  the  obligation  of  the  accrediting  agency  to  make  available  to  these  per- 
sons materials  that  are  relevant  to  the  task. 

The  process  of  institutional  evaluation  has  two  dimensions.  One  is  the  assem- 
bling of  data  that  lend  themselves  to  empirical  analysis — objective  data  on  peo- 
ple, programs,  and  facilities;  the  other,  value  judgments  supported  by  empirical 
data  where  they  are  available  or  based  on  logical  analysis. 


*This  paper  is  a summary  of  the  address  given  by  Dr. 


Burns. 


Dr.  Burns  is  secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities,  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
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The  principles  of  accredit set  forth  above  are  operative  in  both  general 
(or  regional)  accrediting  and  professional  accrediting.  The  general  accredi- 
ting agency  evaluates  the  institution  in  its  entirety;  the  professional  e^ency 
looks  at  the  particular  program  within  the  institution  with  which  it  is  con- 
cerned. The  general  accrediting  e^ency  carries  on  its  evaluative  activities  in 
texms  of  institution-wide  characteristics — institutional  structure,  qualifica- 
tions of  faculty,  characteristics  of  students,  physical  facilities,  organization 
of  the  curriculum,  student  personnel  services,  institutional  flnancii^.  It  is 
also  concerned  with  the  dynamics  of  the  institution — interpersonal  and  inter- 
group relations,  communication,  decision-making,  morale,  campus  climate  or  tone. 

But  though  primarily  concerned  with  general  institutional  characteristics, 
the  general  accrediting  e^ency  also  gives  attention  to  the  parts  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  It  does  largely  through  includlt^  on  the  teams  persons  with  compe- 
tence in  the  main  areas  of  work  offered  in  the  institution.  Inadequacy  in  one 
or  more  parts  of  the  institution  means  denial  of  accreditation,  or  If  the  situ- 
ation is  not  serious  enough  to  justify  denial,  accreditation  is  granted  after 
appropriate  assurances  from  the  institution  that  the  weak  parts  will  be  strength 
ened  within  a re^ enable  period  of  time.  The  general  accrediting  e^ency  does 
not  attempt  to  evaluate  individual  programs  in  the  depth  and  the  detail  that 
would  be  expected  of  a professional  accredit ii^  e^ency. 

What,  then,  can  the  general  accreditlt^  e^ency  say  about  the  meaning  of  its 
accrediting  actions?  It  can  say  (1)  that  the  institution  possesses  the  general 
characteristics  of  an  acceptable  institution  and  (2)  that  no  major  part  or  pro- 
gram is  so  poor  ^ to  justify  denial  of  total  institutional  accreditation.  The 
general  accrediting  agency  may  not  be  satisfied  with  all  parts  of  the  institu- 
tion at  any  one  point  in  time,  but  if  it  grants  accreditation,  it  has  good  rea- 
son to  be  confident  that  the  weak  parts  can  and  will  be  strengthened. 
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THE  ACCREDITING  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  NURSING 


Mary  P,  Liston 


The  accreditation  of  educational  progranij  in  nursing  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  NLN  fosters  the  development  and  the  improvement  of  nursing  education  to 
the  end  that  the  nursing  needs  of  the  people  will  be  met. 

Prior  to  describing  the  accrediting  program,  I .ould  like  to  review  brief- 
ly both  NLN  structure  and  the  relationship  of  the  accrediting  program  to  that 
structure. 

The  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  League,  dated  January  26,  1952, 
states,  "the  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  foster  the  development 
and  improvement  of  hospital,  industrial,  public  health,  and  other  organized 
nursir^  service  and  of  nursing  education  through  the  coordinated  action  of  nurs- 
es, allied  professional  groups,  citizens,  agencies,  and  schools  to  th'5  end 
that  the  nursing  needs  of  the  people  will  be  met." 

Two  of  the  functions  of  the  organization  are: 

1.  To  promote  education  for  nursing  in  all  fields  by  defining  and  develop- 
ing sound  standards  of  nursing  education  and  by  planning  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  facilities  for  good  organization,  administration,  and 
curricula, 

2,  To  accredit  educational  programs  in  nursing. 

These  functions  are  delegated  to  the  Division  of  Nursing  Education,  which  com- 
prises the  following  departments: 

1,  The  Department  of  Practical  Nursing  Programs, 

2,  The  Department  of  Diploma  Nursing  Programs, 

3,  The  Department  of  Associate  Degree  Programs, 

4,  The  Department  of  Baccalaureate  and  Higher  Degree  Programs, 

The  Division  implements  its  functions  through  the  four  departments  by  a va- 
riety of  activities,  including: 

1,  Conducting  and  promoting  appropriate  studies  and  research,  and  encour- 
aging experimentation. 

2,  Promoting  general  and  professional  understanding  and  active  participa- 
tion in  the  support  of  sound  nursing  education. 

3,  Conducting  upon  request  community  and  regional  surveys  or  studies  to 
determine  how  existing  educational  programs  in  nursing  might  best  be 
organized  for  maximum  effectiveness  and  whether  additional  facilities 
are  needed, 

4,  Formulating  and  administering  a plan  for  the  accreditation  of  educa- 
tional programs  in  nursing. 


Dr,  Liston  is  associate  general  director  of  NLN  and  director  of  the  Division 
of  Nursir^  Education, 
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Thus,  accreditation  is  only  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Division  of  Nursing 
Education  and  must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  total  divisional  activities.  It 
does  not  stand  isolated  from  the  others  but  is  vitally  interrelated.  This,  I 
believe,  is  a viewpoint  that  does  not  receive  the  attention  that  it  merits. 
Participation  in  the  NLN  accrediting  program  by  a school  of  nursing  or  an 
educational  unit  in  nursii^  is  voluntary  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  such 
legal  necessity  involved  as  there  is  for  approval  by  a state  board  of  nursing. 
The  values  of  participation  are  those  that  result  from  association  with  other 
schools  or  units  in  promoting  progress  in  education  for  nursing  and  those  that 
accrue  from  the  listing  of  an  educational  program  by  the  national  accrediting 
agency. 

The  NLN  accrediting  program  has  the  followii^  purposes: 

1,  To  stimulate  continued  improvement  of  nursing  education  throughout  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  and  thus  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  nursing  service, 

2,  To  provide  assistance  to  educational  units  in  nursing  in  the  continuous 
process  of  self-evaluation  and  self-improvement, 

3,  To  describe  the  characteristics  that  each  type  of  educational  program 
in  nursing  should  have  in  order  to  make  its  appropriate  contribution 
to  society, 

4,  To  identify  those  programs  of  each  type  that  are  worthy  of  public  recog- 
nition, 

5,  To  guide  prospective  students  in  the  choice  of  educational  programs  in 
nursing  best  suited  to  their  interests  and  needs, 

6,  To  assist  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  in  advising 
students  with  respect  to  choosing  an  educational  program  in  nursing, 

7,  To  serve  as  a guide  in  interinstitutional  relationships,  such  as  those 
involved  in  transfer  of  students  and  admission  to  graduate  programs, 

8,  To  aid  employers  of  nurses  in  assessing  the  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  various  kinds  of  positions. 
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The  policies  and  procedures  followed  and  the  criteria  used  in  accrediting 
educational  programs  in  nursing  are  based  on  principles  widely  accepted  and 
tested  in  education  for  other  professions  and  in  general  education  and  found 
acceptable  by  national  nursing  organizations  in  the  past. 

Accreditation  in  nursing  is  conceived  of  as  a program  in  which  the  educa- 
tional units  themselves  play  a vital  part.  Faculties  of  educational  units  in 
nursing  have  the  major  role  in  the  whole  process  of  educational  development 
and  evaluation  in  the  department.  They  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment and  the  evaluation  of  their  own  programs.  Individual  members  and  faculty 
groups  define  objectives  of  courses  and  curriculums  and  prove  what  can  be  ac- 
complished, They  establish  standards  for  themselves  and  their  programs  and 
envisage  goals  for  further  development  of  nursing  education.  Therefore,  as 
part  of  the  accrediting  process,  every  effort  is  made  to  involve  as  large  a 
number  as  possible  of  the  administrative  and  the  teaching  staff  of  each  edu- 
cational unit  in  nursing  in  its  own  self-evaluation  and  thus  to  encourage 
self-improvement. 

The  policies  of  accreditation  and  the  criteria  adopted  by  NLN*s  Division  of 
Nursing  Education  reflect  good  practices  that  are  already  widely  followed  in 
individual  units  in  nursing  and  also  a consensus  as  to  what  characteristics 
the  education  should  have  to  be  recognized  as  satisfactory  for  its  purpose, 
but  policies  and  criteria  must  change  as  the  profession  itself  evolves  and  as 
the  society  that  it  serves  makes  chaining  demands,  A Divisional  Advisory 
Committee  on  Policies  and  Procedures  of  Accreditation,  widely  representative 
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of  authorities  in  the  accrediting  field,  assists  in  the  continuing  development 
and  improvement  of  accreditation  procedures.  Faculties  of  nursing  programs  and 
their  representatives  on  committees  within  the  departments  of  the  Division  of 
Nursing  Education  share  the  responsibility  of  initiating  reconsideration  of  any 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  accrediting  program.  Wlien  recommended  revisions  of 
policies,  procedures,  or  criteria  are  under  consideration,  faculty  members  par- 
ticipate by  making  specific  suggestions  for  improvement  and  by  testing  the  va- 
lidity of  proposed  measures. 

Faculty  members  serving  as  NLN  accrediting  visitors  and  as  members  of  the 
boards  of  review  also  play  a vitally  important  role,  individually  and  as  repre- 
sentatives of  faculty  groups,  in  the  development  and  the  maintenance  of  a sound 
accrediting  program  the  ultimate  goal  of  which  is  the  improvement  of  nursing 
education  and  thereby  the  improvement  of  nursing  services  in  our  society. 

The  NLN  accrediting  program  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  individuality  of 
institutions  and  their  special  contributions  are  of  paramount  importance.  There- 
fore, emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  evaluation  of  the  total  program  and  its  gen- 
eral excellence  as  well  as  upon  its  achievement  with  regard  to  particular  as- 
pects, provided  that  there  is  basic  conformity  to  the  standards  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  profession  and  by  society  as  essential  for  the  effective  function- 
ing of  the  graduates  of  an  institution  at  the  level  and  in  the  field  for  which 
the  institution  purports  to  train.  Furthermore,  the  dynamic  quality  of  a pro- 
gram and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  moving  toward  clearly  defined  and  desir- 
able goals  are  recognized.  This  implies  that  there  will  be  flexibility  in  ac- 
crediting procedures. 

The  process  of  accreditation  can  be  said  to  involve  five  major  steps: 

1.  Initiation  of  the  accrediting  process  by  the  school. 

2.  The  self-evaluation  study  and  the  writing  of  the  self-evaluation  report. 

3.  The  accreditation  visit. 

4.  The  evaluation  by  the  board  of  review. 

5.  Continuing  self-evaluation  and  program  development,  using  the  board* s 
recommendations  in  the  process. 

For  some  faculties,  there  may  be  an  additional  step  that  involves  submitting 
progress  reports  based  on  the  board's  recommendations. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  presentation  to  describe  the  NLN  accredit- 
ing program.  It  is  our  hope  and  earnest  wish  that  associate  degree  nursing 
programs  will  actively  participate  in  their  own  improvement  through  participa- 
tion in  the  accrediting  program, 
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A POSITION  PAPER  ON  SPECIATjIZED  ACCREDITATION  IN 
THE  JUNIOR  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Dwight  C*  Baird 


I consider  it  a great  privilege  to  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  Third 
National  Conference  for  Associate  Degree  Programs  in  Nursing,  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Associate  Degree  Programs  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing*  I 
come  to  you,  as  you  know,  as  the  president  of  a public  community  college  and  as 
the  immediate,  and  I do  mean  immediate,  past-president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Colleges*  The  topic  under  discussion  this  afternoon,  accredita- 
tion, is  a timely  one  indeed* 

It  is  a privilege  to  share  the  platform  with  two  persons  as  knowledgeable  in 
this  field  as  Dr*  Norman  Bums,  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and 
Dr*  Mary  Liston,  Director  of  the  Division  cf  Nursing  Education  of  the  National 
League  for  Nursing*  I was  much  impressed,  as  I am  sure  you  were,  with  the  pre- 
sentations that  they  have  just  made*  Most  of  the  points  covered  in  their  ad- 
dresses were  noncontroversial;  much  of  what  I will  have  to  say  will,  I suspect, 
prove  to  be  controversial*  After  having  said  this,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I 
believe  in  accreditation.  I like  the  National  League  for  Nursing*  And,  obvi- 
ously, I believe  in  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges* 

I have  been  involved  in  accreditation  practices  and  procedures,  either  at  the 
secondary  or  collegiate  level,  for  30  years*  I am  currently  a member  of  the 
Higher  Commission  of  the  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools, 
and  I am  one  of  the  six  commissioners  representing  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges  on  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting*  I consider  the  two 
great  organizations  represented  here  today,  the  National  League  for  Nursing  and 
the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  to  be  powerful  and  useful  national 
organizations,  and  I repeat  powerful  and  useful,  which  unfortunately,  are  pro- 
ceeding at  this  point  in  history  on  a collision  course  on  the  question  of  how 
and  by  whom  programs  of  nursing  education  shall  be  evaluated  in  the  junior  com- 
munity college* 

Much  of  what  I will  be  saying  in  the  next  20  minutes  reflects  in  up-to-date 
form  the  ideas  expressed  in  a statement  prepared  some  months  ago  by  a committee 
(includii^  the  speaker)  representing  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges* 

Some  months  ago,  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  requested  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Accreditii^  to  urge  the  regional  accrediting  associations  to 
conduct  a thorough  study  of  junior  collie  accreditation*  Such  a study  should  be 
as  broad  and  as  deep  as  is  necessary  to  formulate  valid  recommendations  for  evalu- 
ating junior  colleges  and  their  programs*  The  intent  of  the  American  Association 
of  Junior  Colleges  in  seeking  this  study  is  to  obtain  an  objective  analysis  of 
total  accreditation  of  junior  colleges,  including  consideration  of  specialized 
prc^rams*  The  Association  believes  that  general  and  special  accreditation  are 
inseparable — a study  of  one  involves  the  other — and  that  this  study  must  include 
both*  This  paper  seeks  to  define  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  study* 

Dr*  Baird  is  president  of  Clark  College,  Vancouver,  Washington,  and  immediate 
past-president  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges* 
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I believe  that  a major  study  of  policies,  procedures,  and  practices  of  jun- 
ior college  accreditation  is  imperative  at  this  time  because: 

1,  Relationships  between  junior  colleges  and  other  segments  of  education 
are  growii^  more  complex,  not  only  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  junior 
collies  but  also  because  junior  colleges  have  become  basic,  essential 
components  in  the  scheme  of  education  in  many  states.  The  quality  of 
junior  college  education  is  of  pivotal  importance  to  millions  of  indi 
viduals  and  to  hundreds  of  institutions  across  the  nation.  This  posi- 
tion of  importance  mandates  special  concern  for  the  junior  college,  not 
only  for  the  welfare  of  the  junior  college  but  also  for  the  welfare  of 
all  segments  of  education. 

2,  New  responsibilities  that  have  been  accepted  by  junior  collies  in  ex- 
tendii^  post-high-school  educational  opportunity  to  new  and  larger  seg- 
ments of  society  are  creatii^  problems  that  are  not  faced  by  institu- 
tions that  provide  only  traditional  programs  to  students  screened  by 
selective  admissions  policies.  The  comprehensive  programs  of  community 
colleges  that  appropriately  serve  such  a wide  spectrum  of  post-high- 
school  and  adult  students  pose  problems  of  evaluation  that  extend  far 
beyond  those  of  traditional  liberal  arts  colleges.  These  new  responsi- 
bilities are  of  such  social  importance  as  to  warrant  high  priority  in 
any  scheme  of  institutional  evaluation. 

3,  Press ii^  demands  for  semiprofessional,  technical,  and  skilled  manpower 
to  serve  advancii^  technologies  require  junior  colleges  to  provide  pro- 
grams not  previously  offered  by  other  educational  institutions.  It  is 
essential  to  our  nation*s  economy  and  general  welfare  that  appropriate 
development  of  these  programs  be  fostered  by  appropriate  evaluative  cri- 
teria and  by  attention  of  accreditation  commensurate  with  their  impor- 
tance. 

4,  New  standards  must  be  formulated  for  a variety  of  programs  provided  by 
junior  colleges  that  heretofore  have  not  existed  and  therefore  have  not 
previously  been  subject  to  accreditation  review.  Qualifications  of 
staff,  curriculum  organization  and  content,  facilities  and  equipment, 
and  characteristics  of  students  should  be  viewed  in  a perspective  dif- 
ferent from  that  appropriate  for  baccalaureate,  graduate,  or  profession- 
al programs. 

5,  Allocation  of  federal  funds  to  junior  colleges  is  contii^ent  upon  evi- 
dence of  institutional  and  program  quality  and  capability.  Present  ac- 
creditation procedures  do  not  provide  the  evidence  needed  to  make  possi- 
ble a just  distribution  of  funds,  and  consequently  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress is  not  beii^  fully  achieved.  A better  system  for  assessii^  the 
exist ii^  and  the  potential  strei^th  of  institutions  that  are  capable  of 
improvii^  and  extendii^  educational  opportunity  is  urgent. 

6,  Rapid  chaises  must  be  commonplace  if  junior  collies  and  their  programs 
are  to  be  responsive  to  chai^ii^  societal  needs,  especially  those  pro- 
grams attuned  to  technological  developr»ent.  Accreditation  processes 
should  have  comparable  flexibility  if  accreditation  is  to  provide  a 
positive  influence  in  orderly  program  development.  Obsolescent  accre- 
ditation practices  and  insufficient  attention  to  accreditation  policies 
and  procedures  that  are  appropriate  for  junior  colleges  are  havii^  an 
adverse  influence  on  the  development  of  these  institutions.  A new 
framework  for  junior  college  accreditation  is  indicated. 

Aware  of  the  necessity  of  developii^  an  improved  scheme  of  accreditation, 
the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  for  the  past  several  years  has 
sought  chaises  in  accreditation  policies,  procedures,  and  practices.  Junior 
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college  leaders  are  in  general  agreement  that  accreditation  procedures 


6,  \Vhat  are  the  relative  merits  of  accreditation  by  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  agencies? 

7,  Is  there  valid  evidence  that  accreditation  strengthens  institutions 
and  programs  and  directs  their  development  toward  desirable  ends?  Does 
the  evidence  indicate  equal  effectiveness  of  state,  regional,  and  pro- 
fessional agencies?  Is  effectiveness  a factor  of  the  agency  or  the 
process? 

8,  Tradition  imposes  an  inflexibility  that  makes  major  change  difficult. 
This  difficulty  is  intensified  for  junior  colleges  because  junior  col- 
leges usually  have  a minority  representation  in  the  bodies  that  con- 
duct or  control  accreditation,  such  as  the  regional  associations  and 
the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting.  What  organization  and  control 
of  accreditation  will  insure  equitable  and  just  attention  to  problems 
of  junior  college  accreditation? 

9,  Is  a separate  system  of  junior  college  accreditation  warranted? 

10.  What  advantages  does  affiliation  with  NCA  offer  to  junior  colleges? 

In  matters  dealing  with  junior  colleges,  do  six  commissioners  provide 
adequate  junior  college  representation  on  the  NCA  board? 

11.  Are  NCA  procedures  for  determining  a need  for  accreditation  sound?  On 
what  basis  and  by  what  process  does  NCA  determine  that  a social  need 
for  accreditation  exists? 

12.  Should  criteria  for  accrediting  programs  related  to  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions be  fundamentally  different  from  criteria  appropriate  for  ac- 
crediting nonprofessional  programs? 

13.  Should  all  specialized  programs  be  reviewed  for  accreditation  purposes, 
or  do  professionally  related  programs  warrant  consideration  different 
from  that  given  to  programs  that  are  not  affiliated  with  professions? 

14.  If  specialized  accreditation  is  desirable,  what  are  the  appropriate  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  accreditation  of  professional  associations,  ed- 
ucation associations,  state  boards,  business  and  industry,  respectively? 

15.  Are  standards  and  procedures  used  to  accredit  professional  programs  in 
universities  appropriate  for  accrediting  semiprofessional  programs  in 
junior  colleges?  (I  believe  that  in  many  instances,  they  are  not.) 

16.  What  level  of  quality  verification  is  necessary  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses of  accreditation?  Are  different  levels  of  quality  verification 
necessary  for  different  purposes?  For  example,  is  the  level  of  pro- 
gram quality  verification  provided  by  regional  accreditation  adequate 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  Congress  that  federal  funds  are  being  spent 
appropriately?  Are  standards  absolute  or  relative? 

17.  Is  program  accreditation  of  any  kind  necessary  in  junior  colleges?  If 
so,  for  what  purposes,  what  programs,  and  why? 

18.  At  what  point  do  the  costs  of  accreditation  to  the  college,  both  direct 
and  hidden,  outweigh  the  advantages  of  accreditation  and  limit  its  ef- 
fectiveness? 

Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  would  be  to  recommend  an  effective,  efficient,  and 
feasible  plan  or  alternate  plans  for  attesting  to  the  quality  of  junior  com- 
munity colleges  and  their  educational  programs. 

The  study  might  test  the  hypothesis  that  accreditation  by  regional  associa- 
tions can  adequately  fulfill  all  of  the  accreditation  requirements  of  junior 
colleges. 
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Specific  objectives  of  the  study  would  include: 


1.  Por  what  purposes  is  the  evaluation  of  these  institutions  and  their 
programs  necessary?  Is  accreditation  necessary? 

2.  By  what  means  are  institutional  and  program  evaluation  being  made  cur- 
rently? 

3,  To  what  extent  are  present  methods  of  program  and  institutional  evalu- 
ation satisfactory  for  present  and  future  requirements? 

4,  What  are  the  essential  elements  of  an  ideal  plan  for  program  and  insti- 
tutional evaluation?  How  could  an  ideal  program  be  organized  and  opera 

ted?  How  should  necessary  changes  in  present  accreditation  practices 
be  brought  about? 

Delimitations 

The  study  would  focus  attention  on  junior  colleges*  It  would  consider  the 
total  responsibilities  of  these  institutions,  but  it  would  give  special  atten- 
tion to  problems  of  evaluation  of  the  responsibilities  these  institutions  have 
for  vocational-technical  education.  Because  of  the  interrelatedness  of  junior 
colleges  and  other  segments  of  education,  the  study  must  be  concerned  with  im- 
plications of  its  recommendations  for  all  segments  of  education.  In  addition, 
the  study  should  be  concerned  with  problems  that  already  are  critical  and  that 

require  immediate  solution  as  well  as  with  problems  that  would  be  better  solved 

by  an  orderly  evolution.  The  study  at  its  best  would  produce  sound  recommenda- 
tions and  guidelines  for  immediate  and  long-term  action. 


Conclusion 

In  asking  for  this  study,  we  are  seeking  a comprehensive  review  of  present 
practices  of  accreditation  in  the  light  of  emerging  needs.  The  study  should 
concentrate  on  the  problems  of  the  junior  college  specifically,  but  it  should 
not  avoid  issues  that  have  relevance  to  other  segments  of  education.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  recommendations  of  the  study  would  foster  the  orderly  develop- 
ment oX  strong  institutions  and  programs  that  would  serve  well  all  who  depend 
on  them  for  personal  and  societal  improvement. 

Again,  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  National  League  for  Nursing  for  inviting 
me  to  participate  in  the  Third  .National  Conference  for  Associate  Degree  pro- 
grams in  Nursing,  As  I said  in  the  beginning,  I believe  in  accreditation  and 
I like  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  I recognize  that  both  the  AAJC  and  the 
NLN  are  powerful  national  organizations  dedicated  to  worthwhile  objectives,  and 
I have  full  confidence  that  In  this  one  great  area  of  common  interest — nursing 
education — we  can  work  cooperatively  and  find  satisfactory  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  confront  us. 
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AUDIO  TUTORING— A METHOD  FOR  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
Samuel  N,  Postlethwait 


I 


Because  of  all  of  the  psychologists  and  other  informed  people  present,  I 
find  myself,  a plant  morphologist  teaching  freshman  botany  at  Purdue  University, 
just  a little  out  of  context, 

I think  I will  just  tell  my  story  plainly  and  not  try  to  do  anything  differ- 
ently from  what  I would  do  with  a group  of  people  who  are  interested  in  teach- 
ing biology. 

The  president  of  Purdue  University  tells  the  freshmen  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  how  good-looking  they  are,  how  much  smarter  than  previous  students — 
that  they  are  the  greatest — and  that  this  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  group 
that  has  ever  gone  through  Purdue,  Then  he  tells  them  that  learning  is  an 
"independent  process."  The  idea  that  he  is  attempting  to  convey  is  that  if 
there  is  any  learning  to  be  done,  it  is  entirely  up  to  the  student — that  the 
facilities  and  the  teachers,  whether  they  are  good  or  bad,  will  not  make  the 
student.  It  is  only  through  their  own  efforts  that  they  will  be  able  to  learn. 

It  is  kind  of  a paradox,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  say  to  these  students  that  all 
learning  is  independent  learning  and  that  learning  can  only  be  done  by  the  in- 
dividual learner — and  then  take  them  into  an  educational  system  that  is  so 
structured  that  there  is  little  or  nor  opportunity  to  work  independently.  The 

bell  rings  and  the  students  walk  into  classrooms the  bell  rings  and  they  walk 

out  of  the  classrooms, 

A few  years  ago,  I became  concerned  about  students  who  had  ability  but  who, 
because  of  poor  training  in  high  school,  were  not  able  to  compete  with  students 
who  had  had  excellent  training.  Biological  Science  Curriculum  Study  and  other 
updating  activities  have  created  an  even  greater  diversity  of  backgrounds  of 
students.  The  upper  third  of  the  high  school  graduating  class  may  represent  a 
great  variation  in  the  ability  of  students  to  compete  one  with  the  other.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  the  American  way  is  to  provide  everybody  with  an  opportuni- 
ty to  go  as  far  as  they  are  able  if  they  have  the  desire  and  energy.  Why  didn^t 
we  construct  some  sort  of  a system  that  would  permit  these  students  who  have  a 
poor  background  to  exploit  their  potential? 

The  people  in  audio-visual  suggested  that  I record  a special  lecture  on  tape 
each  week  so  that  those  students  who  had  poor  backgrounds  could  listen  to  it. 

This  would  fill  them  in  and  help  them  keep  up.  After  a while,  it  seemed  reason- 
able to  take  the  textbook  and  have  the  students  open  it  to  relevant  material  so 
that  they  could  see  how  the  material  in  the  textbook  is  related  to  the  subject 
matter  on  the  tape.  This  worked  all  right.  The  next  step  was  to  take  the  labora- 
tory manual  and  permit  the  students  to  see  how  the  material  in  it  is  related  to 
the  material  in  the  textbook^ is  related  to  the  subject  matter  on  tape;  and  this 
worked  fine.  Finally,  why  not  take  a plant  to  the  study  session  so  the  students 
could  see  how  the  plant  is  related  to  the  laboratory  manualj is  related  to  the 
textbookjis  related  to  what  I am  talking  about  on  the  tape,  Df  you  see  that  af- 
ter a while,  it  wasn*t  a lecture  on  tape  at  all?  It  was  quite  different  from  a 
lecture.  It  was  simply  a matter  of  utilizing  the  various  items  that  I thought 
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would  contribute  to  learning  and  tutoring  the  students  through  a sequence  of 
learning  events.  It  might  mean  that  at  one  point,  they  would  be  doing  an  ex- 
periment; at  another  point,  they  would  be  reading  from  the  textbook;  and  at 
another  point,  they  would  be  doing  something  from  their  laboratory  manual — 
examining  a specimen  or  doing  whatever  the  situation  might  require.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  session,  some  of  the  students  asked  if  they  might  discontinue  their 
attendance  in  the  regular,  conventional  classes  because  with  the  tapes  they 
could  turn  me  off  when  they  wanted  to  and  they  could  study  when  they  wanted  to. 

They  found  that  it  didn^t  take  nearly  so  much  time  to  learn  what  they  were  re- 
quired to  learn.  If  this  was  true  with  some  students,  would  it  be  true  with 
students  that  were  randomly  selected? 

A group  of  36  students,  used  in  an  exploratory  way,  received  all  of  their 
exposure  to  the  course  through  this  audio-tutorial  approach,  as  we  called  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  audio  and  it  is  tutoring.  By  the  end  of  the  session,  they 
had  moved  along  so  successfully  that  we  totally  restructured  our  course.  We 
now  forego  all  of  the  conventional  limitations  that  are  commonly  imposed  by 
the  registrars  and  administration  and  teachers  and  consider  only  those  activi- 
ties that  contribute  to  learning, 

I met  with  the  36  students,  and  we  had  quite  a session.  As  we  talked,  there 
were  certain  things — certain  ingredients — that  seemed  to  be  required  in  the 
totally  restructured  course  that  I hadn't  thought  about  and  some  that  I think 
they  hadn't  thought  about  either.  For  example,  some  of  them  said  that  the  tape 
becomes  pretty  impersonal  after  a while  and  that  there  ought  to  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  them  to  at  least  see  the  person  whose  voice  is  on  the  tape  and  hear 
the  jokes  he  would  crack  in  a regular  class.  They  had  heard  about  my  jokes;  I 
had  used  them  for  some  time — \4  years — and  you  can't  blame  them,  you  know. 

This  meant  that  we  ought  to  have  at  least  one  session  in  this  newly  structured 
course  in  which  I could  express  myself  in  the  conventional  fashion,  i,e, , at 
least  one  hour  for  general  assembly  sessions,  G,A.S,  It  seemed  also  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  opportunity  for  them  to  express  themselves,  so  we  ought  to  have 
at  least  one  hour  of  small  assembly  sessions,  S.A,S,  This  meant  that  in  our 
course  we  would  have  at  least  two  hours  of  scheduled  sessions  per  week.  The 
course  initially  was  taught  with  two  hours  of  lecture,  one  hour  of  recitation, 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Theoretically,  the  students  then  would  owe  us 
a total  of  six  hours.  But  hopefully,  if  we  were  going  to  do  what  I am  saying 
I would  like  to  do,  we  would  not  be  equating  learning  with  hours  spent,  A good 
old  farm  boy  who  has  plenty  of  capacity  but  weak  background  might  spend  eight 
hours,  while  some  other  person,  who  was  well  informed,  might  spend  only  an  hour 
or  so  in  the  independent  study  session  (l.S«S.) 

I think  perhaps  I can  best  tell  you  what  is  involved  in  the  independent  study  ■ 

session  by  showing  you  a movie  of  some  of  the  activities  that  take  place  in  them, 

(Movie  shown  at  this  point,)  | 

May  I just  say  a quick  word  about  the  general  assembly  session  and  the  small  | 

assembly  session.  The  general  assembly  session  should  be  more  than  a joke  I 

session,  and  it  is.  It  is  an  occasion  for  bringing  in  a guest  lecturer.  It  is  | 

an  occasion  for  me  to  present  raw  data  and  help  the  students  with  problem-solv-  I 

ing.  It  is  an  occasion  for  showing  long  films — and  there  certainly  are  some  I 

excellent  long  films  in  biology  that  we  need  to  show  our  students.  There  are  a ] 

number  of  things  that  you  can  just  do  better  when  you  have  a lot  of  people  to-  \ 

gether.  If  there  are  occasions  when  I have  nothing  to  present.  I don't  kid  ^ 

anybody — we  just  don't  have  a general  assembly  session  for  that  week.  By  set-  j 

ting  up  this  pattern,  the  students  expect  that  any  kind  of  session  you  have  is  \ 

one  that  is  useful  to  them^ and  they  expect  to  participate,  | 
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The  first  two  small  assembly  sessions  take  care  of  some  of  the  mechanics 
that  must  be  taken  care  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Then  the  students 
are  divided  into  groups  of  eight,  and  we  meet  them  for  one  half-hour  each  week 
during  the  remainder  of  the  semester.  This  is  more  of  the  seminar- type  session 
than  the  so-called  recitation  type,  We  sit  around  a table,  and  I have  behind 
me  on  a cart  many  of  the  materials  that  have  been  in  the  laboratory  the  previ- 
ous week,  (We  don*t  like  to  use  the  word  laboratory,  Learning  center  is  a 
little  bit  sophisticated,  but  since  this  is  what  we  hope  it  is,  rather  than 
Just  a laboratory,  this  is  what  we  now  call  it,)  I pick  up  these  materials  one 
at  a time,  and  each  of  the  eight  students  is  given  an  oral  quiz.  I simply  take 
whatever  the  item  might  be--it  might  be  experimental  apparatus;  it  might  be  a 
twig  or  a specimen  of  some  sort;  it  might  even  be  one  of  these  films — and  hand 
it  to  the  student  and  tell  him  to  discuss  it.  He  knows  in  every  case  what  we 
are  going  to  be  asking  him  to  do.  We  expect  him  to  discuss  it  in  a specified 
way.  First,  he  is  to  identify  it.  What  is  it?  Is  it  a piece  of  experimental 
apparatus?  a twig?  what?  Second,  we  expect  him  to  tell  us  what  we  were  trying 
to  teach  with  it — i,e,,  put  the  thing  into  context;  and  third,  tell  us  how  it 
fulfills  its  role. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  pleasant  sessions  and  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive innovations  of  all.  Sitting  with  eight  students,  I get  some  feedback  that 
tells  me  for  sure  whether  my  program  is  good  or  poor.  The  students  now  are  not 
trying  to  answer  specific  questions  but  are  telling  me  what  they  know  about  a 
subject,  I am  finding  out  whether  they  understand  the  direction  in  which  the 
whole  course  is  going,  because  if  they  can't  tell  me  where  the  subject  fits  in- 
to the  program  of  this  week's  work  and  into  the  whole  program  of  the  year,  then 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  I haven't  gotten  it  across. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  evaluate  the  students.  We  began  with  a pass- 
fail  arrai^ement,  but  the  students  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  a good  pass  or  a 
mediocre  pass;  therefore,  we  do  grade  them.  Doing  so  is  an  encouragement  to  be 
present  and  also  to  perform  well.  We  can  grade  them — we  can  say  that  something 
was  excellent.  If  I handed  you  a twig  and  you  talked  about  it,  I could,  with 
my  experience  in  botany,  tell  whether  you  knew  something  about  it  or  not  and 
whether  you  were  doing  an  excellent  Job  or  a poor  Job,  If  it  is  an  excellent 
Job,  you  would  be  graded  9;  if  it  is  a mediocre  Job,  you  would  be  graded  7;  if 
it  is  poor,  it  would  be  graded  5,  Six  is  a passing  score.  If  you  do  a poor 
excellent,  that  is  8,  and  if  you  do  a good  mediocre  Job,  that  also  is  8, 

The  only  people  that  this  type  of  grading  bothers  are  people  with  whom  I 
talk,  people  who  talk  like  this:  They  say,  **How  can  you  evaluate  people  in 

this  subjective  way?'*  Well,  I canj*  I know  what  botany  is  and  what  I have 
been  trying  to  teach,  et  cetera.  Someone  has  asked,  "You  don’t  trust  some  of 
your  graduate  students  to  do  this?"  Yes,  I do,  my  senior  graduate  students; 
they  are  not  different  this  year  than  they  will  be  next  year;  and  next  year, 
they  will  have  a course  all  to  themselves  somewhere.  If  I tend  to  err,  I'll 
err  on  the  positive  side — if  I am  not  sure  about  my  Judgment,  then  I will  give 
the  student  an  extra  point.  We  give  conventional  exams  as  everyone  else  does 
in  his  course,  so  if  a student  doesn’t  know  something  when  asked  on  this  oral 
basis,  he  is  only  contributing  to  his  grade — it  isn't  the  final  grade.  This 
is  what  makes  the  difference.  We  can  exercise  some  Judgment  here. 

Question;  In  your  film,  you  said  only  two  setups  of  the  experimental  tables 
might  be  needed  for  500  students.  Won’t  you  have  all  of  the  tables  filled  up 
at  one  time?  How  many  are  there  in  the  course? 

Answer ; There  were  520  students  in  the  course  this  past  semester.  The  first 
week  everybody  comes  in  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  they  find  that  spaces  are 
not  available.  We  keep  a record  of  the  number  of  spaces  that  are  available'  at 
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other  times  durii^  the  week,  and  we  find  that  at  7:30  in  the  mornii^  all  week 
loi^  there  are  spaces  available.  There  are  only  2 students  in  500,  I found, 
that  didn't  have  time  available  at  7:30— at  least  one  mornii^  a week.  It  is 
a choice  that  the  student  will  have  to  make — whether  to  stand  around  at  two 
o'clock  and  wait  for  a booth  to  become  available  or  to  come  in  at  7; 30  when 
booths  are  available.  It  ^ a problem  the  first  week  and  second  week,  but 
every  semester  I have  asked  the  students  if  they  would  rather  be  scheduled  in 
some  fashion  so  that  a space  is  assured.  The  answer  from  about  90  percent  of 
these  kids  is  somethii^  like,  '*No,  because  when  I have  a physics  test  I don't 
have  to  work  on  botany,  I can  work  on  physics  and  know  this,  and  then  in  my 
spare  time,  I can  come  in  and  work  on  my  botany,  I would  rather  take  a chance 
on  botany  later,"  You  can't  force  botany  into  them  when  they  are  studyii^  phys- 
ics anyhow. 

Question:  What  was  the  cost,  and  how  did  you  get  your  money  for  this  equipment? 

Answer ; The  cost  v/as — well,  a good  tape  player  would  cost  around  $175,00,  The 
cost  of  our  tape  players,  initially,  was  about  $115,00,  The  department  bought 
my  materials  for  me. 

Question:  This  whole  system  sounds  tremendous.  Let's  say  there  are  520  stu- 

dents, Would  you  see  these  students  at  least  once  durii^  the  s ones ter?  You 
can't  see  them  every  week. 

Answer ; We  see  all  500  each  week,  I don't  see  all  500  myself,  but  I and  my 
graduate  students  see  them  at  half-hour  intervals,  and  that  means  that  we  can 
take  care  of  16  per  hour.  We  run  simultaneous  sessions,  and  we  take  care  of 
500  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  This  sounds  like  an  overwhelmii^  task,  but  the 
thii^  is  we  have  saved  time  from  the  routine  of  dispensii^  information.  We  are 
no  loiter  dealii^  with  routine  subject  matter;  now  we  are  dealii^  with  the  kinds 
of  thills  that  we  think  are  useful,  I listen  to  the  student  and  I talk  with  him 
and  try  to  help  him.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  found  that  one  doesn't  just 
give  an  oral  quiz,  one  programs  the  oral  quiz — if  the  oral  quizzii^  starts  with 
a fundamental  idea  that  was  basic  to  the  whole  thought  for  the  week.  This  may 
be  the  first  time  that  some  students  have  learned  the  subject,  but  who  cares? 
They  came  with  the  readiness  to  learn.  Our  objective  is  to  help  the  student 
learn,  not  to  raiment  or  to  cat^orize  students,  I am  distressed  that  much  of 
education,  much  of  the  time  of  the  teachers,  has  been  spent  in  learning  how  to 
categorize  people  without  learnii^  how  to  help  them  to  learn,  I also  contact 
all  students  through  the  G,A,S, 

Question:  Do  your  colleagues  use  this  same  setup? 

Answer : We  have  one  laboratory  devoted  to  this.  It  is  set  up  for  botany  only. 

For  500  students,  one  laboratory — well,  we  would  be  usii^  two  laboratories  un- 
der the  conventional  approach.  Thirty  microscopes  are  used  now,  but  in  the  con- 
ventional situation,  we  were  usii^  seventy- two.  We  were  runnii^  simultaneous 
sessions.  Now,  comii^  back  to  your  question  about  people,  with  conventional 
teachii^,  we  had  to  have  four  people  in  lab  all  the  time;  now  we  use  one.  Of 
course,  I am  there  all  week  and  available  to  the  students  via  the  tape.  No 
student  depends  on  teachii^  assistants  or  anybody  else  for  the  initial  exposure 
to  the  subject  matter,  since  I take  care  of  that  via  tape. 

Question:  Do  you  find  any  loopholes  in  this?  The  question  came  to  my  mind 

when  you  said  they  put  in  their  time.  Are  these  students  required  to  put  in  a 
certain  amount  of  time? 

Answer : No,  We  do  not  equate  time  with  learnii^.  You  can  trust  students.  As 

a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  students  have  as  much  concern  for  themselves  as 
we  had  for  ourselves  at  that  age.  They  like  progress,  but  they  get  awfully  dis- 
gusted hearii^  us  repeat  thii^s  that  they  already  know,  although  repetition  is 
an  important  component  of  the  learnii^  process, 

I want  to  get  to  the  creative  aspect  of  our  course  before  I forget,  and  it 
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seems  that  I am  about  to  run  out  of  time.  Do  you  see  that  because  of  the  lack 
of  timii^,  our  experiments  don’t  have  to  fit  a three-hour  module.  We  don’t 
have  to  tailor  our  experiments  to  time,  and  we  don’t  have  to  substitute  experi- 
ments to  keep  students  goii^  for  three  hours  when  it  is  not  helping  them  learn. 
This  means,  then,  that  students  come  in  on  Monday,  if  you  please,  and  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  and  collect  data.  To  teach  the  scientific  method,  we  meet  with 
them — 30  students — in  one  of  the  initial  small  assembly  sessions  and  say,  "Look, 
this  is  a course  in  plant  science.  What  is  science?"  They  have  the  image  of  a 
man  with  a white  coat  counting  cavities.  So  we  say,  "All  right,  if  this  is  a 
science  course,  then  you  should  do  some  research."  In  this  course,  we  do  three 
miniature  research  projects  during  the  semester.  We  give  full  assistance  dur- 
ing the  first  project  and  progressively  less  for  the  other  two.  It  works  per- 
fectly. 

Question;  Have  any  other  departments  tried  to  parallel  this  experiment? 

Answer ; Yes,  nearly  all  of  the  departments  where  my  students  have  gone — sci- 
ence, pharmacy,  vet,  et  cetera.  These  departments  are  developing  the  audio- tu- 
torial system. 

Question:  Is  there  any  opportunity  for  reviewii^  tapes? 

Answer:  Yes.  There  is  a real  key  point  here.  We  provide  the  tapes  for  the 
students  to  review,  but  I am  anxious  that  they  don’t  start  listenii^  to  the 
tapes  and  do  associated  study  later.  For  years,  students  have  been  trained  to 
collect  information  to  be  learned  later.  Here  I think  is  the  thii^  that  you 
aie  talking  about.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  students  can  learn  immediate- 
ly because  nothing  is  goii^  to  escape;  the  integrated  sequence  of  events  is  of 
great  consequence.  I don’t  know  how  we  missed  it  for  so  many  years.  Under  the 
conventional  system,  one  gives  students  a splattering  of  information  in  lecture, 
a splattering  in  lab,  and  s.  splattering  in  recitation.  If  you  did  this  with  an 
orchestra,  what  would  happen?  You  would  get  a splattering  of  sound  here  and 
there,  and  the  result  would  be  noise.  I think  there  is  noise  in  education,  I 
also  think  the  opposite  is  possible.  If  you  take  these  same  sounds  and  sequence 
them,  the  result  is  a melody.  There  is  a melody  of  learning.  Some  say  teach- 
ii^  is  an  art.  I believe  they  are  right,  but  I believe  education  is  a science, 
and  we  have  to  define  the  problem  first.  The  problem  is:  "The  student  has  to 
do  the  learning."  The  learner  learns.  All  activities  oi^ht  to  contribute  and 
involve  the  student  in  learnii^.  Now,  the  art  comes  in  the  skill  of  the  teach- 
er to  bring  together  those  items  that  contribute  to  learning.  Teachers  have  to 
provide  the  facilities — that  is  our  job.  We  also  provide  motivation,  but  this 
comes  pretty  much  without  any  trouble.  But  we  also  have  to  provide  direction. 
You  can’t  take  students  to  the  woods  and  say,  "Learn  botany."  I know  v/hat  bot- 
any is,  and  so  I provide  them  with  this  direction.  So  there  is  no  mg^ic  in  the 
tape,  no  magic  in  any  of  these  devices.  The  m^ic  and  the  advancement  are  in 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  sequencing  learnii^  experiences. 

Question:  This  is  very  time-consuming — right? 

Answer : Exactly,  and  you  have  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  desire  to  help.  This 

is  the  one  important  criterion  for  beii^  a teacher — the  desire  to  help. 

Question;  Does  this  take  care  of  individual  differences? 

Answer:  Yes,  individuals  can  adjust  to  their  own  needs.  Very  often,  it  is  the 

good  student  who  is  frustrated.  He  becomes  so  annoyed  and  distressed  when  you 
are  repeating  for  another  student,  and  the  other  student  is  half-asleep.  You 
may  repeat  a dozen  times,  and  you  still  have  not  reached  the  other  student. 

I’ve  enjoyed  visiting  with  you.  Thanks  so  much  for  your  kind  attention. 
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AUDIO-TUTORIAL  LABORATORY 


Patricia  Ann  Walker 


In  thinking  about  using  audio-tutorial  teaching  in  nursing,  I usually  start 
by  considering  how  it  can  be  accomplished  and  end  by  realizing  the  profound  ef- 
fect it  could  have  on  the  entire  program  in  nursing,  beginning  with  the  in- 
crease of  student  learnii^  and  ending  with  increasing  the  number  of  students 
admitted  without  affecting  the  total  cost  of  the  program  alarmingly. 

To  discuss  how  we  can  use  this  method  of  teaching,  I will  use  examples  from 
the  medical-surgical  nursing  course;  the  orthopedic  nursii^  area  does  lend  it- 
self most  readily  for  solid  examples.  I would  like  to  stress  that  I do  not 
visualize  limiting  this  method  only  to  the  medical-surgical  nursing  course  but 
that  I am  convinced  that  the  other  courses — introduction  to  nursing,  maternal- 
child  nursing,  and  even  psychiatric  nursii^ — use  this  method  for  greater 
effectiveness  in  student  learning. 

In  the  teaching  of  medical-sargical  nursing,  it  seems  the  problem  of  insuf- 
ficient numbers  of  patients  with  a particular  condition  is  always  a problem. 
Regardless  of  how  broad  the  objective  for  a given  laboratory  may  be — and  I*m 
sure  we  want  the  big  broad  objectives  that  cover  a multitude  of  sins — in  the 
smaller  community  hospital,  only  a few  patients  are  available  at  a given  time 
that  will  provide  a means  of  meeting  the  objectives.  For  example,  one  of  the 
objectives  may  be:  "To  care  for  the  patient  with  balanced  traction."  If 

enoi^h  patients  with  balanced  traction  are  available  for  each  student  or  group 
of  students,  if  multiple  assignment  is  being  used  to  provide  experience  in  this 
type  of  care,  then  in  the  post conference  discussion,  all  readily  understand  the 
implications  of  giving  nursing  care  to  a patient  with  balanced  traction;  if  not, 
then  the  students  become  more  involved  with  the  principles  of  physics  utilized 
in  traction  than  with  patient  care.  The  principles  of  physics  are  essential  to 
patient  care,  but  they  could  be  learned  and  experimented  with  in  a situation 
away  from  the  patient  and  yet  be  very  meaningful  when  the  student  is  giving 
direct  patient  care.  You  may  have  noticed  that  I said  experimented  with  as 
well  as  learned — I have  never  found  it  feasible  for  the  student  to  actually 
"play"  and  experiment  with  the  traction  of  a patient  with  a broken  bone;  yet, 
in  an  audio-tutorial  laboratory,  the  student  could  do  just  this — remove  a weight 
on  one  side  and  see  what  happens.  The  student  would  truly  learn  what  this 
traction  apparatus  is  doii^,  why  and  how  it  works  as  it  does,  without  beii^ 
detrimental  to  a patient.  Then  the  instructor  would  be  utilizii^  the  clinical 
laboratory  and  the  postconference  discussion  for  the  individuality  of  the  pa- 
tient rather  than  for  the  equipment.  It  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
every  possible  traction  to  be  available  in  the  audio- tutorial  laboratory,  but 
enough  of  the  basics  for  the  student  to  really  grasp  the  concepts  and  princi- 
ples of  a balanced  traction  versus  a fixed  traction. 

Another  aspect  of  teaching  nursing  that  I have  become  much  aware  of  is  how 
frequently  it  happens  that  something  such  as  traction  is  discussed  in  the  class 
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and  the  student  arrives  in  the  clinical  situation  with  the  theory  of  the  sub- 
ject well  mastered.  Soon  the  realization  hits  that  this  knowledge  is  only  on 
the  level  of  theory  and  that  the  student  needs  much  guidance  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  theory, 

I recognized  a few  years  ago  that  with  individual  instruction  on  equipment 
in  the  clinical  laboratory  on  a given  subject  such  as  traction,  I could  grade 
my  own  performance  in  teaching, —and  I was  truly  surprised  when  I realized  what 
actually  was  occurrii^.  It  was  student  feedback  that  led  me  to  this  discovery, 
and  since  I*m  sure  it  is  a human  trhit,  I'm  almost  positive  I'm  not  alone  with 
it,  I found  that  I could  divide  the  class  into  thirds.  The  first  third  re- 
ceived all  aspects  of  the  subject — facts,  principles,  and  concepts,  from  A to  Z; 
the  last  third  had  the  really  essential  points;  while  the  middle  third  had  the 
least  amount  possible.  In  analyzing  the  situation,  I immediately  knew  why  this 
occurred.  That  middle  third  received  the  minimum  because  I began  to  feel  like 
a broken  record  with  the  particular  subject;  I cut  it  short.  The  third  group 
then  benefited,  since  they  received  the  essential,  with  few  thrills  and  frills. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  the  teaching  is  basically  the  same  but  that  it 
oftentimes  differs  in  quality  and  quantity,  according  to  the  situation.  If 
the  subject  matter  were  on  an  edited  tape,  with  the  appropriate  equipment  or 
experimental  material  available  for  a student,  how  much  more  each  student  would 
learn  about  a particular  concept,'  The  instructor  would  be  assured  that  each 
student  would  have  the  same  individual  guidance. 

Another  example  of  how  this  method  could  be  used  comes  from  the  area  of  the 
care  of  the  patient  involved  in  an  accident.  Oftentimes  the  CircOlectric  bed 
or  the  Stryker  frame  is  used,  Unfortuantely  for  the  student,  these  may  not  be 
in  use  at  the  time  this  area  of  teaching  is  planned,  so  the  student  does  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  them  in  action.  To  get  this  equipment  out  for  each 
group  of  students  (and  this  could  well  be  two  or  three  times  during  the  one- 
week  period)  requires  the  time  of  both  the  instructor  and  the  hospital  person- 
nel who  are  responsible  for  the  equipment.  The  instructor  repeats  this  parti- 
cular demonstration  each  time  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  could  be  done 
once  on  the  tape,  with  filmstrip  showing  each  aspect  of  operating  the  equip- 
ment, The  tape  and  filmstrip  would  be  superior  to  the  live  demonstration 
because  the  tape  would  be  edited  and  carefully  structured,  with  the  filmstrip 
showing  the  essential  steps  without  the  danger  of  the  student's  view  being 
blocked  at  the  precise  moments  important  points  are  shown.  Besides,  if  the  in- 
structor does  conduct  this  demonstration  at  the  hospital  for  each  group  of  stu- 
dents, valuable  time  during  v;hich  the  student  could  be  learning  about  the  indi- 
viduality of  patients  is  being  used, 

A well-prepared  filmstrip  and  tape  could  be  used  for  several  years.  This 
is  an  important  aspect  of  using  audio- tutorial  methods  in  nursing.  The  initial 
investment  of  time  would  probably  be  more  than  for  one  live  demonstration  for 
students,  but  in  terms  of  100  students  per  class  for  two  to  four  years,  the  time 
investment  is  minimal. 

Certain  materials  can  be  presented  to  the  student  in  a clear  concise  manner 
with  opportunity  to  experiment  with  various  pieces  of  equipment.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  a tape  is  edited  for  conciseness,  clearness,  et  cetera,  the  student 
really  learns  the  major  points  because  the  instructor  emphasized  their  impor- 
tance, In  teaching,  I always  test  for  a breakdown  in  communications  by  analyz- 
ing what  I said,  what  I think  I said,  and  what  the  listener  thinks  I said.  The 
breakdown  does  occur  in  teaching  but  could  be  cut  to  a minimum  if  audio- tutorial 
methods  were  utilized  to  a greater  extent  in  the  nursing  curriculum. 

Content,  material,  and  principles  could  be  correlated  more  effectively  for 
greater  meaning  to  the  student.  Again,  with  a carefully  constructed  study  guide, 
reference  could  be  made  to  past  learning  experiences.  If  the  student  is  not  able 
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to  see  the  relationships,  she  can  return  to  the  study  guide  for  that  material 
for  clarification;  the  student  who  readily  sees  the  relationships  can  proceed 
further.  When  two  different  treatments  use  the  same  principles,  and  the  in- 
structor is  attempting  to  guide  the  student  to  this  realization  without  direct- 
ly citii^  the  same  principles  involved  in  both  treatments,  here  again  is  a 
frustration  for  both  student  and  teacher  in  the  clinical  laboratory.  This  type 
of  guidance  is  time-constunii^,  and  needless  to  say,  well  worth  the  time  spent, 
but  again  the  same  question — could  this  not  be  accomplished  more  effectively 
and  more  efficiently  in  an  audio-tutorial  laboratory? 

Dr,  Postlethwait  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  student  may  move  at  his 
own  speed.  This  is  another  important  aspect  for  us  to  consider.  Student  "A" 
may  cane  to  the  orthopedic  area  content  with  an  excellent  background  in  phys- 
ics and  move  through  it  very  rapidly  with  complete  understanding,  while  stu- 
dent ''b”  has  never  had  a course  in  physics  and  requires  a much  greater  amount 
of  time  to  comprehend  the  principles  and  their  utilization  in  nursii^.  Then, 
a few  months  later,  student  experiences  difficulty  in  the  content  of  nu- 
tritional needs,  while  student  "b”  breezes  through  without  difficulty.  In 
both  situations,  the  needs  of  both  students  are  met  without  requirii^  either 
one  to  devote  time  to  content  that  is  relatively  easy  for  him. 

This  enablii^  of  the  student  to  move  at  his  own  speed  has  another  implica- 
tion for  student  learnii^,  I have  seen  a student  who  grasps  material  rapidly 
become  bored  and  eventually  block  out  the  teacher  and  the  class;  actually  she 
doesn^t  return  her  attention  to  that  class  for  the  ranainder  of  the  hour.  Many 
time^  this  is  the  student  who  chaises  her  degree  objective  because  she  doesn*t 
find  nursir^  a challer^e.  Or  she  may  be  of  the  temperament  that  requires  her, 
in  order  to  combat  boredom,  to  pick  points  with  the  teacher — always  beir^  ready 
to  cite  the  exception  to  the  rule.  And  it  takes  15  to  20  minutes  of  class  time 
for  each  exception.  The  audio- tutorial  method  does  provide  individualized 
teachii^,  and  it  does  take  differences  in  ability  into  consideration. 

Another  advantage  of  usii^  the  method  in  nursii^  is  that  it  increases  the 
security  of  students  in  the  clinical  laboratory,  A student  has  the  opportunity 
to  become  more  adept  in  handlii^  equipment  and  in  utilizii^  principles.  In- 
stead of  becomii^  terrified  at  the  thought  of  carii^  foij  say,  a patient  with 
traction,  she  has  the  security  that  comes  from  havii^  had  contact  with  the 
situation.  Now  she  understands  it  and  can  concentrate  on  the  patient  and  the 
patient^s  needs. 

Another  implication  regarding  student  security  results  from  the  fact  that 
we  do  differ  from  other  professions  in  that  we  are  dealii^  directly  with  htunan 
life — and  this  we  can  never  forget,  not  even  for  a second.  Yet,  the  student 
does  have  to  learn  to  think  for  herself  because  eventually  she  leaves  the  guid- 
ance of  a teacher,  Thus^  we  are  faced  with  the  old  question  of  how  far  to  let 
a student  proceed  on  her  own  initiative.  One  way  of  solving  the  problem  is  to 
question  in  detail  exactly  how  the  student  is  goii^  to  proceed  in  administering 
a treatment.  Here  again^the  time  required  in  clinical  teaching  could  be  cut  in 
the  audio-tutorial  laboratory  with  well-constructed  study  guides  to  raise  the 
questions  necessary  for  the  student  to  think  in  terms  of  the  particular  treat- 
ment, Safety  aspects  can  be  stressed.  Maybe  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  a 
student  selected  opportunities  to  violate  these  safety  aspects  in  the  audio- 
tutorial laboratory,  A student  would  learn  what  could  happen  and  what  the  re- 
sult could  be  without  actually  harmii^  a patient.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
have  a great  many  of  the  selected  opportunities  to  violate  safety  factors  be- 
cause there  would  be  transfer  of  learnii^.  If  the  violation  were  well  selected, 
the  impact  on  the  student  would  have  great  meanir^  for  future  experiences. 

As  I said,  in  thinkii^  about  audio- tutorial  teaching,  I start  with  how  to 
do  it  and  end  with  the  impact  it  can  have  on  the  whole  nursing  program.  One  of 
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the  major  impacts  derives  from  utilizir^  qualified  faculty  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, I see  this  as  a means  of  increasii^  the  nmnber  of  students  admitted, 
retainii^  the  same  number  of  faculty,  yet  not  destroyii^  the  quality  of  the 
program.  How  do  I visualize  this?  I think  that  usii^  the  audio-tutorial 
laboratory  is  an  effective  means  of  shortenii^  the  actual  number  of  hours  of 
clinical  laboratory  without  endar^erii^  student  learnii^ — in  fact,  I think 
student  learning  would  be  increased.  Instead  of  the  student  being  in  the 
clinical  laboratory  a full  nine  hours,  or  however  many  hours  you  have  students 
scheduled  for  laboratory  per  week,  she  would  be  there  approximately  one-half 
of  that  time;  the  other  half  of  the  time  she  would  be  working  in  the  audio- 
tutorial  laboratory.  If  she  comprehended  the  material  rapidly,  then  she  might 
spend  only  a few  hours  workir^  in  the  laboratory.  If  she  met  with  difficulty 
and  needed  six  hours,  she  could  spend  the  six  hours  there  without  holding  the 
other  students  back. 

From  another  standpoint,  you  might  say  that  the  master  teacher  is  in  two 
places  at  once.  She  would  have  prepared  the  study  guides  and  so  forth  for 
the  audio-tutorial  laboratory,  from  which  the  students  are  receiving  her  in- 
dividual guidance  to  attain  a greater  depth  of  understandii^  of  the  material. 

At  the  same  time  that  some  students  are  in  this  laboratory,  the  master  teacher 
is  free  to  be  in  the  clinical  area  with  another  group  of  students  guidii^  their 
learnii^  experiences. 

If  the  actual  clinical  laboratory  were  cut  by  a half,  then  each  faculty 
could  be  assigned  more  groups  of  students  per  week  for  clinical  laboratory. 

From  this  alone,  we  could  admit  more  students  and  not  raise  the  cost  of  the 
program,  since  the  cost  does  come  from  the  student -teacher  ratio  in  the  clinical 
laboratory  and  the  comparatively  high  nimiber  of  hours  in  the  clinical  labora- 
tory, Being  an  individual  who  believes  in  makii^  a list  for  grocery  shoppii^, 
a list  for  wardrobe  plannii^ — or  I*m  simply  a compulsive  list-maker — I have 
started  three  lists  for  audio-tutorial  teachii^,  which  I want  to  share  with  you. 

The  first  is  a small  one  of  several  precautions  for  myself,  I*m  sure  that 
my  list  will  increase  as  I make  attempts  to  utilize  this  method  of  teachii^. 
Thus  far,  I have: 


1,  The  planned  experiences  must  involve  the  thinking  process  and  utilize 
the  basic  principles  from  previous  learnii^, 

2,  This  must  not  be  rote  memory  material  that  could  be  obtained  from  a 
textbook, 

3,  This  must  not  be  a method  of  ‘'spoon-feeding, " 

4,  Never  think  that  this  can  completely  replace  the  clinical  laboratory. 

The  second  list  consists  of  the  problems  that  I anticipate  solvii^  at  a 
later  date: 


1,  What  hours  will  the  nursii^  audio-tutorial  laboratory  be  opened?  Who 
will  monitor  this  laboratory? 

2,  How  much  material  should  be  covered  in  a given  laboratory? 

3,  Definite  course  content  worthy  of  time,  effort^  and  material  to  be  used, 

4,  Means  of  effectively  evaluatii^  the  use  of  the  audio- tutorial  labora- 
tory in  nursii^  and  evaluating  all  of  the  content  included  to  determine 
if  some  of  the  material  really  is  not  worth  the  time  involved,  which 
goes  back  to  reevaluating  the  objectives  originally  determined  for  the 
content, 

5,  Beii^  assured  that  the  material  of  the  audio- tutorial  laboratory  is  not 
somethii^  unrelated  to  the  clinical  laboratory, 

6,  Being  assured  that  all  teachers  in  this  area  are  working  together  to  use 
the  material  for  the  fullest  benefit  of  the  student,  without  involvii^ 
more  teacher  time  for  plannii^. 
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The  1hird  list  is  the  method  of  approach  to  using  audio-tutorial  teaching 
in  nurs  .ng,  which  1 believe  follows  basic  rules  of  good  teaching.  My  initial 
method,  which  may  change,  is: 

1.  Identify  the  first  unit — one  well-  constructed  unit  of  content  will  be 
of  greater  value  than  ten  units  of  a course  haphazardly  thrown  together. 

2.  Identify  definite  objectives  and  outcomes  desired — this  1 think  is  the 
key  to  success.  It  may  be  as  small  as  to  impress  upon  the  student  why 
she  should  watch,  and  watch  with  both  eyes,  the  clinitest  reactiiiig  pro- 
cess and  to  insist  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  be  efficient  and  start 
the  preparation  to  do  the  acetest.  (Incidentally,  this  is  one  place 
where  you  can  show  the  student  emphatically  what  can  happen  when  she 
doesn*t  follow  the  directions.) 

3.  Identify  the  principles  underlying  the  material  and  correlate  these 
with  other  content. 

4.  Identify  means  of  accomplishing  the  objectives  most  effectively — when 
you  arrive  at  one  means  of  accomplishing  the  objective,  don^t  stop 
there  and  don*t  do  ansrthing — think  of  three  or  four  more  ways  this  ob- 
jective could  be  accomplished  and  then  decide  which  of  them  would  do 
the  Job  best.  It  may  be  tapes  with  film-strips,  tapes  with  experimental 
materials,  or  equipment. 

5.  Plan  continuity  of  learning  experiences — this  is  within  the  audio- 
tutorial laboratory  as  well  as  the  clinical  laboratory.  It  could  well 
be  that  you  could  dream  up  a fascinating  experience  for  audio-tutorial 
but  that  it  would  simply  have  no  meaning  to  the  clinical  lab. 
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AUTO-TUTORIAL  AND  MOBILE-TUTORIAL  LABORATORY  TECHNIQUES 

IN  NURSING  EDUCATION 


Crystal  M,  Lai^e 


In  the  summer  of  1964,  the  Delta  nursii^  faculty  attended  a workshop  at 
Purdue  University  to  prepare  for  the  associate  degree  program.  At  that  time, 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  Dr.  Postlethwait*s  botany  laboratory.  ThaX  ex- 
perience served  as  an  impetus  for  us  to  apply  the  same  principles  in  the 
teaching  of  nursii^  techniques.^  We  decided  as  a group  to  utilize  the  facili- 
ties available  to  us  at  Delta  College,  namely,  the  language  laboratory  and 
excellent  tape-recording  facilities. 

We  had  usually  presented  the  unit.  Mathematics  for  Nursii^,  as  part  of 
Fundamentals  of  Nursii^.  We  decided  to  try  a preliminary  application  of  the 
auto-tutorial  techniques,  utilizing  the  mathematics  unit  of  study.  For  the 
purposes  of  our  study,  the  group  of  31  students  was  randomly  divided  into  two 
groups.  Tile  control  group  met  for  10  hours  of  traditional  classroom  experience, 
consisting  primarily  of  lecture  and  problem-solving.  The  experimental  group  of 
15  students  met  as  a group  with  the  instructor  for  approximately  5-15  minutes 
each  week.  The  balance  of  their  learning  experience,  five  lessons  averagii^  30 
minutes  each,  was  provided  in  the  lai^uage  laboratory.  Students  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  repeat  any  lesson  at  any  time  desired.  The  instructor  was  available 
for  consultation  at  prescribed  hours.  In  the  experimental  group,  the  objectives 
for  each  lesson  were  listed,  and  the  equipment  needed  for, the  lesson  and  a work- 
sheet were  provided.  For  example,  the  objectives  for  Lesson  I included: 

1,  To  learn  what  a cubic  centimeter  is;  what  a milliliter  is, 

2,  To  learn  how  many  cubic  centimeters  are  in  a teaspoon,  a dram,  an  ounce, 

3,  To  learn  how  to  read,  write,  and  use  the  symbols  for  dram  and  ounce, 

4,  To  learn  the  equivalents  between  the  household,  apothecary,  and  metric 
systems. 

For  Lesson  I,  the  equipment  that  the  student  worked  with  included  a medicine 
glass,  teaspoon,  tablespoon,  dropper,  syringes  of  varying  sizes,  container  of 
water,  and  worksheets.  The  student  was  given  basic  information  by  means  of  an 
audio  tape.  With  specific  instructions,  he  performed  tasks  wherein  he  measured 
centimeters  and  teaspoons  and  compared  the  different  measurements,  using  the  spe- 
cified equipment.  The  student  practiced  writing  the  symbols  with  an  example  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  various  measurement  systems,  both  by  doii^  and 
by  consulting  a printed  chart.  Following  the  lesson  or  the  auto-tutorial  labor- 
atory experience,  the  student  had  additional  problems  to  solve  individually 
(homework).  When  the  student  was  ready,  and  durii^  a prescribed  time  period,  he 

1,  Postlethwait,  S,N, , Novak,  J, , and  Murray,  H,  An  Integrated  Experience 
Approach  to  Learnii^.  Minneapolis,  Minn,  Burgess  Publishing  Company,  1964, 


Mrs,  Lange  is  assistant  professor  in  the  Division  of  Nursing  of  Delta 
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presented  himself  for  a quiz  covering  the  materials  for  a lesson.  Each  of  the 
lessons  followed  in  sequence  and  built  upon  the  previous  experiences. 

The  students*  reactions  to  the  auto-tutorial  laboratory  presentation  varied, 
as  evidenced  in  their  responses  to  a questionnaire.  Fifty  percent  of  the  ex- 
perimental group  classified  their  learning  experience  as  interesting,  20  per- 
cent classified  their  experience  as  stimulating,  13  percent  classified  the  ex- 
perience as  exciting,  and  13  percent  as  satisfactory.  One  student  did  not  find 
any  of  the  responses  provided  to  be  acceptable  and  indicated  that  the  learning 
experiences  were  "helpful  and  complete."  All  15  of  the  students,  or  100  per- 
cent, indicated  that  the  quality  of  the  auto- tutorial  learning  experience  was  an 
improvement  over  other  classroom  learning.  Eighty-six  percent  of  the  students 
strongly  urged  the  use  of  the  auto-tutorial  methods  on  the  basis  of  their  ex- 
perience in  the  laboratory  and  considering  some  recommended  modifications.  One 
of  the  students  was  undecided,  and  one  student  indicated  that  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  have  both  the  auto- tutorial  and  the  classroom  experience  or  a com- 
bination of  both.  (The  total  intent  includes  such  a plan.)  In  comparing  the 
method  of  presentation  in  the  auto- tutorial  laboratory  to  their  previous  class- 
room learning,  33-1/3  percent  of  the  experimental  group  classified  the  presen- 
tation as  superior;  66-2/3  percent  classified  the  presentation  as  satisfactory. 

The  length  of  time  for  group  discussion  was  brief,  namely,  5-15  minutes. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  students  evaluated  this  time  as  satisfactory.  Forty  per- 
cent considered  it  to  be  too  short.  Both  the  experimental  and  the  control 
group  were  given  the  same  final  examination.  The  control  group  of  16  students 
had  9 students,  or  56  percent  passing  with  a score  of  70  percent  or  better. 

Seven  students  failed  with  a score  of  less  than  70  percent,  constituting  44  per- 
cent failures.  In  the  experimental  group  of  15  students,  11,  or  73  percent, 
passed  with  a score  of  70  percent  or  better.  Four  students,  or  27  percent, 
failed  with  a score  of  less  than  70  percent. 


Achievement  on  Final  Exam 

Control  Group  Experimental  Group 
(N  = 16)  (N  = 15) 

Passed  56%  73% 

Failed  44%  27% 

We  admit  that  this  group  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  produce  valid  com- 
parisons. At  the  same  time,  our  faculty  considered  the  difference  to  be  suf- 
ficiently significant  to  warrant  further  work  with  these  techniques. 

With  this  encouragement,  we  b^an  to  produce  8-mm  films  demonstrating  nursing 
techniques  and  complex  situations  that  are  not  ordinarily  study  material  in  the 
traditional  classroom.  For  example,  we  went  to  the  homes  of  children  in  various 
age  groups  and  photographed  their  behavior  and  activities  both  with  their  parents 
and  with  their  siblings.  We  have  used  the  S-mm  films  in  preliminary  fashion 
with  faculty  description  and  discussion  accompanying  the  films.  In  our  pro- 
jected work  with  these  materials,  we  expect  to  use  the  8-mm  films  with  audio 
tapes,  transparencies,  written  verbal  descriptions  projected  on  a screen  (com- 
parable to  those  used  in  reading  improvement  laboratories),  and  specific  equip- 
ment involved  in  the  technique.  For  example,  a film  shows  how  to  change  a sur- 
gical dressing  in  a step-by-step  fashion  with  an  actual  patient  and  the  equip- 
ment ordinarily  used  for  the  procedure.  The  audio  tape  describes  the  procedure 
in  step-by-step  fashion  accompanyii^  the  film.  The  student  has  an  added  advan- 
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tage  in  that  he  may  stop  the  film  eind/or  the  audio  tape  at  any  point  for  clos- 
er study.  The  student  may  review  the  learning  experience  as  many  times  as  he 
desires.  Following  the  visual  eind  audio  experience,  the  student  will  do  the 
dressii^  himself.  The  speed  of  progression  of. the  word  directions  in  front  of 
him  on  a screen  are  controlled  by  him.  He  handles  the  equipment  as  often  as 
he  needs  to  in  order  to  leeirn  the  technique.  The  auto-tutorial  laboratory  uti- 
lizes as  many  stimuli  as  possible  to  enforce  the  learning.  The  instructor 
would  be  available  to  assist  the  student  at  any  stage  and  to  evaluate  the  stu- 
dent. 

By  utilizii^  the  auto- tutorial  materials  developed,  the  followii^  objectives 
will  be  achieved; 

1.  The  release  of  the  instructor  for  the  individual-student  teaching  needed 
in  areas  of  patient  communication  eind  eidaptations  of  techniques  in  spe- 
cific situations. 

2.  The  full  utilization -of  feiculty  in  teachii^  greater  numbers  of  students 
without  loss  of  instructional  quality, 

3.  The  permitting  of  the  student  to  proceed  at  his  individual  speed  to 
develop  the  necessary  competencies  in  the  nursing  major, 

4.  The  feicilitation  of  the  use  of  the  materials  developed  on  a local, 
r^ional,  and/or  national  basis  in  institutions  conductii^  nursing 
education  prc^rams. 

Usii^  the  multisensory  approach,  which  has  not  been  extensively  attempted  in 
nursii^  education  to  date,  will  allow  one  nursii^  instructor  to  teach  15  or 
more  students  in  the  clinical  area  without  loss  in  quality  of  instruction,  Rir- 
ther,  students  are  able  to  learn  selected  materials  at  their  own  rate,  thus  en- 
abling faculty  to  be  more  flexible  in  the  use  of  time  in  assisting  the  more 
able  student  to  gain  greater  knowledge  and  the  less  gifted  student  to  become 
more  proficient  in  the  specific  area  of  study. 

The  student  will  request  an  oral  or  written  examination  eind/or  will  demon- 
strate a skill  when  he  feels  secure  in  his  knowledge  before  a designated  time 
interval  has  elapoed.  This  has  several  positive  aspects;  (1)  it  helps  the 
student  maintain  motivation,  (2)  it  helps  the  student  gain  satisfaction  in 
masterii^  techniques  needed  in  nursing,  (3)  it  reduces  the  frustration  encoun- 
tered by  either  the  very  slow  or  the  very  rapid  leeirner,  (4)  it  allows  the  in- 
structor more  flexibility  in  utilizing  time,  and  (5)  it  maintains  the  quality 
of  instruction  while  increasii^  the  number  of  students  under  a faculty  member* s 
supervision. 

The  mobile  tutorial  unit  will  be  in  the  instructor*s  possession  in  the  hos- 
pital laboratory  whenever  he  has  a group  of  students  carii^  for  patients.  As 
the  student  or  feiculty  determines  the  need  for  reviewing  the  nursing  technique 
under  study  or  beii^  preicticed  (for  example,  the  student  is  goii^  to  chaise  a 
dressing  for  a patient  today),  the  student  secures  the  materials,  namely,  the 
single-concept  film  and  accompeinying  expleinations,  euxd  reviews  them  immediately 
prior  to  performing  the  specific  procedure  or  practicing  the  technique.  The 
student  is  able  to  reinforce  his  leeirning,  utilizing  these  materials  at  einy 
time.  For  example,  ein  eidvanced  student  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
practice  a specific  technique  for  some  time.  The  student  can  quickly  review, 

reinforce,  and  recall  his  previous  learning  by  utilizing  the  materials  in  the 
mobile-tutorial  unit.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  instructor  observes  that  a 
student  is  deficient  in  a specific  technique,  the  instructor  is  able  to  refer 
the  student  to  a specific  procedure,  for  example,  putting  on  sterile  gloves. 

The  instructor  will  spend  less  time  with  students  in  reviewing  techniques  eind 
procedures.  We  expect  to  develop  materials  covering  the  entire  spectrum  of 
nursii^  techniques  taught  in  a basic  nursing  curriculum.  We  foresee  taping 
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selected  situations  in  nursii^  that  will  better  prepare  the  student  for  his 
role  in  interpersonal  relations  in  nursing  care. 

Delta  College  serves  the  tricounty  area  of  Bay,  Midland,  and  Saginaw, 
Michigan,  which  has  a combined  population  of  approximately  350,000.  In  the 
area^ there  is  a combination  of  farming  and  diversified  industry.  Among  the 
industries  represented  are  Dow  Chemical,  Dow  Corning,  General  Motors,  and 
Wickes  Corporation.  Many  resource  people  are  available  for  consultation  in 
technical  areas. 

The  auto- tutorial  laboratory  is  to  be  located  in  the  main  building  of  the 
Delta  Campus.  The  necessary  renovations  will  occur  in  a classroom  that  will 
be  readily  available  to  students  durii^  regular  scheduled  class  hours.  The 
laboratory  is  to  be  equipped  with  20  booths,  each  containii^  the  followii^ 
equipment:  individual  lights,  8-mm  film  cartric^e  projector,  tape  playback 

with  earphones,  and  nursii^  equipment  such  as  syrii^es,  vials,  dressing  trays, 
or  whatever  is  indicated  by  the  specific  technique  under  study.  A patient 
unit  with  larger  equipment  is  accessible  to  students  as  well.  The  ATL  will  be 
open  daily  with  an  instructor  available  as  a resource  person. 

The  rationale  is  that  the  ATL  will  utilize  multisensory  stimuli  to  brii^  the 
clinical  situation  and/or  pat i ent -nurse  interaction  situation  to  the  student 
where  he  can  objectively  study  and  gain  skill  in  a nursii^  technique.  The 
lesson  can  be  repeated  several  times  or  until  the  student  feels  reasonably  sure 
of  beii^  able  to  perform  the  procedure  in  a testii^  situation,  in  a hospital 
laboratory,  or  in  an  agency  settii^.  Each  student  is  exposed  to  the  same 
learning  experience  and  basic  nursing  technique,  thus  eliminatii^  many  of  the 
individual  faculty  differences  in  the  teachii^  of  nursing  techniques.  In  other 
words,  the  faculty  must  agree  on  the  technique  to  be  taught,  and  all  faculty 
members  must  therefore  follow  this  technique  in  teaching  students  and  then  in 
evaluatii^  the  students  in  the  clinical  situation.  (The  basic  technique  does 
not  eliminate  individual  student  adaptations;  rather,  it  serves  as  an  initial 
or  suggested  guide.)  The  evaluation  of  the  student *s  performance  will  be  the 
ultimate  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  these  techniques.  Checklists  outlining 
the  critical  elements  in  nursing  techniques  to  be  evaluated  are  being  designed 
by  the  Delta  faculty.  These  checklists  will  be  used  to  determine  the  level  of 
student  learnii^  and/or  performance  in  the  hospital  or  agency  laboratory. 

Items  of  equipment  needed  to  convert  the  classroom  into  an  auto- tutorial 
laboratory  and  their  approximate  cost  are  as  follows: 
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tapes,  playbacks 

$180 

$3,600 

filmstrip  cabinets 

400 

2,800 

audio-tape  cabinets 

150 

1,050 

tables,  42**  X 24*'  X 30",  and 
wall  construction 

975 

8-mm  technicolor  projectors, 
20  for  lab  and  10  for  mobile 

6, 135 

Total 

$14,560 
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The  cost  of  equipping  a similar  room  in  another  institution  would  be  compar- 
able or  approximately  the  same. 

To  date,  in  addition  to  tlie  materials  developed  for  the  mathematics  course 
we  described  earlier,  our  faculty  has  prepared  approximately  25  8-mm  films. 

We  have  learned  a great  deal  by  this  experience — things  not  to  do  as  well  as 
the  things  to  do.  A number  of  the  films  will  be  redone  because  they  are  not 
of  the  quality  that  we  had  hoped  to  have,  and  some  of  them  do  not  do  the  job 
we  had  expected.  We  have  prepared  films  on  handwashing  technique,  putting  on 
sterile  gloves,  dressing  change,  catheterization,  isolation  technique,  trache- 
ostomy care  with  an  actual  patient  in  a hospital,  and  colostomy  ca  - wherein 
a patient  in  a hospital  demonstrates  care  of  her  own  colostomy.  ' have  pre- 
pared a number  of  films  in  the  area  of  child  development,  starting  with  the 
newborn — a film  of  a child  less  than  12  hours  old  showing  its  specific  respon- 
ses and  a film  of  the  bathing  of  an  infant  in  the  newborn  nurser.  Children  at 
specific  ages,  4 weeks,  8 weeks,  12  weeks,  3 months,  6 months,  9 months,  12 
months,  2 years,  et  cetera,  have  also  been  filmed  for  classroom  study. 

The  first  film  example  shows  isolation  technique  and  represents  the  kind  of 
thing  one  could  do  that  involves  multiple  or  complex  equipment  preparation. 

We  will  show  this  and  have  an  opportunity  to  stop  at  various  points  for  dis- 
cussion. The  second  film  represents  the  kind  of  thing  one  could  do  with  chil- 
dren in  their  hone  setting. 
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COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  IN  A NURSING  CURRICULUM 


Charlotte  E.  Voss 


I think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  give  you  a short  history  of  cooperative 
education.  There  may  be  some  of  you  who  are  quite  familiar  with  this  method  of 
education,  but  I suspect  that  there  are  many  of  you  who  have  very  little  knowl  - 
edge  of  it.  Cooperative  education  was  inaugurated  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  1906,  by  Dean  Herman  Schneider,  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  He 
had  observed  during  his  own  experience,  first  as  a student  and  then  as  a teacher, 
that  it  seemed  to  be  quite  appropriate  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice what  they  were  learning  in  school  while  they  were  going  to  school.  He  had 
also  felt  that  the  financial  benefit  of  this  certainly  could  not  be  minimized. 

In  1909,  this  type  of  fiducational  program  was  established  at  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity in  the  Collie  of  Engineering.  Since  then,  over  the  yearS|  it  has  been 
extended  to  several  colleges,  and  today,  all  of  the  programs  in  the  University 
are  operated  on  the  cooperative  plan  of  education. 

The  cooperative  plan  of  education  is  an  educational  plan  that  integrates 
classroom  experience  and  work  experience  in  industrial,  business,  government,  or 
service-type  work  situations.  Although  the  work  does  not  carry  academic  credit, 
acceptable  work  perfomance  in  the  specified  number  of  cooperative  work  periods 
is  required  for  graduation.  The  freshman  year  is  the  conventional  succession  of 
academic  quarters,  but  during  the  succeeding  years,  the  students  alternate  quar- 
ters of  academic  work  at  the  University  with  quarters  of  employment* 

A two-year  national  study  of  cooperative  education  was  completed  in  1960. 

This  study  was  made  possible  by  a grant  from  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu- 
cation; the  study  committee  was  chaired  by  Dr.  Ralph  W,  Tyler,  The  following 
educational  advantages  were  confirmed  in  the  study --advantages  that  were  long 
affirmed  by  those  schools  operating  this  type  of  educational  plan.  First,  by 
coordinatii^  work  experience  with  the  campus  education  program,  theory  and  prac- 
tice are  more  closely  int grated  and  students  find  greater  meaning  in  their 
studies.  Second,  this  coordination  of  work  and  study  increases  student  motiva- 
tion, As  students  see  connections  between  the  jobs  they  hold  and  the  things 
they  are  learning  on  the  campus,  greater  interest  in  academic  work  develops. 
Third,  for  many  students,  work  experience  contributes  to  a greater  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  efforts,  greater  dependence  on  their  own  judgments, 
and  a corresponding  development  of  maturity.  Fourth,  because  the  work  experi- 
ences involve  the  students  in  relations  with  co-workers  who  come  from  a variety 
of  backgrounds  and  because  success  in  these  jobs  requires  constructive  relation- 
ships with  colleagues,  most  students  in  cooperative  education  develop  greater 
understanding  of  other  people  and  greater  skills  in  human  relations.  It  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  these  students  to  work  with  adults  as  a bridge  between 
their  years  of  schooling,  when  they  live  almost  entirely  with  their  o,vn  contem- 
poraries, and  their  own  adult  7.ife  among  mixed  ag5  groups.  Fifth,  cooperative 
education  helps  markedly  to  orient  college  students  to  the  world  of  work.  Most 
college  students  are  greatly  concerned  about  their  future  life  work.  They  want 
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to  know  more  about  the  range  of  occupations  open  to  them  and  the  potentials  and 
the  limitations  of  these  fields.  They  want  to  know  about  the  qualifications  de- 
manded and  their  own  fitness.  In  cooperative  education  programs,  students  have 
opportunities  for  explorii^  their  own  abilities  in  connection  with  real  jobs, 
and  they  find  a direct  means  of  gainii^  vocational  information  and  guidance  not 
only  in  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  employed  but  in  a niunber  of  related 
fields  as  well.  They  have  a chance  to  test  their  own  aptitudes  more  fully  than 
is  normally  possible  on  the  campus.  With  this  realistic  tryout,  a student  may 
discover  that  he  wants  a different  career  from  the  one  he  thought  he  wanted  on 
enter ii:^  college;  he  can  then  chaise  academic  plans  to  prepare  for  this  more  in- 
formed vocational  choice.  Furthermore,  students  are  able  to  undeiotand  and  ap- 
preciate more  fully  the  meaning  of  work  to  the  individual  and  the  function  of 
occupations  in  providii^  the  wide  range  of  goods  and  services  characteristic  of 
our  economy. 

Following  is  a description  of  the  program  in  the  College  of  Nursii^  at  North- 
eastern University,  The  chart  indicates  the  type  of  schedule  for  a class  to  be 
graduated  in  an  even  year  and  the  type  of  schedule  for  a class  to  be  graduated 
in  an  odd  year.  (See  chart  on  page  28,)  There  are  three  successive  academic 
quarters  in  the  first  year,  followed  by  a summer  vacation.  In  the  second  year 
and  the  third  year,  the  class  is  divided  in  hal'^  to  foimi  Divisions  A and  B. 

While  Division  A is  at  school.  Division  B is  employed.  Each  student  then  ex- 
periences two  academic  quarters  and  two  employment  quarters  during  the  second 
year  and  two  academic  quarters  and  one  employment  quarter  during  the  third  year. 

The  University  Division  of  Cooperative  Education  consists  of  a director  and 
coordinators  who  are  specialists  in  the  various  disciplines  of  the  colleges 
represented  in  the  University,  Associated  with  the  College  of  Nursii^  is  a 
nurse  coordinatoi^  who  functions  as  liaison  between  the  College  of  Nursing  and 
employers.  The  coordinator  selects  the  kinds  of  jobs  available  in  health  agen- 
cies and  arranges  employment  for  the  scudents.  At  the  present  time,  three  hos- 
pitals in  the  Boston  area  are  participatii^  in  our  cooperative  employment  pre- 
gram,  They  are  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Childrens  Hospital  Medical  Center,  and 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  The  nursing  service  personnel  are  very  inter- 
ested in  providii^  a worthwhile  employment  experience  for  the  students.  The 
students  are  not  under  the  supervision  of  faculty  while  they  are  employed; 
they  are  responsible  to  the  employer.  Work  activities  in  line  with  the  educa- 
tional and  experience  background  of  the  student  as  a worker  are  provided  by 
the  employing  agency. 

The  coordinator  visits  employing  agencies  periodically  and  has  conferences 
with  students,  when  they  return  to  school  to  evaluate  the  preceding  work  exper- 
ience, The  immediate  supervisor  of  the  student -employee  completes  a standard 
evaluation  form  and  sends  it  tc  the  coordinator.  In  the  nursii^  program,  our 
coordinator  has  made  provision  for  the  group  working  at  a particular  agency  to 
have  one  conference  at  school  during  the  work  quarter.  This  provides  opportun- 
ity for  free  discussion  of  current  experiences. 

Our  experience  to  date  is  very  limited;  one  group  of  students  has  completed 
a quarter  of  work  experience— during  the  fall  of  1965,  The  faculty  members  who 
have  had  subsequent  contact  with  these  students  are  quite  favorably  Impressed 
with  them.  They  feel  that  compared  with  the  students  in  the  other  division  who 
had  not  had  "co-op"  experience,  the  group  had  a greater  sense  of  responsibility, 
seemed  to  have  acquired  more  curiosity,  and  asked  for  clarification  of  incidents 
observed  durii^  their  work  experience.  There  was  a noticeable  difference  be- 
tween the  two  groups. 

This  is  a very  new  program— our  first  students  having  entered  in  September, 
1964,  At  this  point,  we  cannot  speak  from  long  experience.  However,  this  type 
of  program  has  been  proven  in  other  areas  such  as  engineering,  business  adminis- 
tration, education,  liberal  arts,  and  pharmacy,  and  we  believe  that  it  has  great 
potential  in  nursing  education. 
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NEWER  USES  OF  TELEVISION 


Anastasia  M,  Hartley 


Dr,  B.  Lamar  Johnson  published  his  report  of  a cross-country  survey  of  ex- 
periments in  teacher  utilization  in  the  spring  of  1964,  In  his  pamphlet,  Is- 
lands of  Innovation,  he  reported  on  many  dynamic  teachir^  concepts  and  tech- 
niques in  use  throughout  the  United  States.  As  the  title  implies,  the  innova- 
tions are  isolated.  Although  there  are  original  attempts  at  trying  new  ideas, 
the  manner  of  spreading  the  information  for  the  help  of  all  is  unplanned,  spo- 
radic, and  many  times  lost  iu  the  general  stream  of  efforts  to  improve  educa- 
tional experiences  for  students. 

Many  separate  colleges  and  universities  have  individually  experimented  with 
the  use  of  television,  and  the  results  of  the  efforts  have  depended  upon  many 
factors.  There  are  many  ways  of  teaching  and  learning.  Some  colleges  have 
their  own  closed-circuit  TV  studios  and  equipment;  some  have  only  open-circuit 
television  available;  and  others  are  dependent  upon  "film  transfers," 

I will  not  spend  time  justifyii^  the  use  of  television,  because  those  of  us 
who  have  been  using  TV  tapes  know  that  they  answer  many  problems  in  the  area  of 
teaching  nursing,  I shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  use  of  TV  in  junior  col- 
leges. 

As  you  have  already  noted,  different  programs  use  different  methods^  depend- 
ing on  their  particular  philosophy,  faculty,  and  physical  facilities.  Two  of 
the  junior  college  nursii^  programs  that  have  been  makii^  tapes  in  large  num- 
bers include  Delta  Junior  College  in  Bay  City,  Michigan,  and  us  at  St.  Peters- 
burg Junior  College  in  Florida,  There  may  be  other  nursing  programs  in  junior 
colleges  experimenting  in  this  area  of  audio-tape  development,  but  I am  not 
aware  of  large  numbers  doing  so  at  this  time. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  exciting  experiment  that  Miss  Avis  Pitman  of 
Bronx  Community  College  has  completed  and  the  newer  ideas  that  she  is  now  in- 
corporating into  the  curriculum.  The  students  giving  patient  care  are  able  to 
replay  the  tape  to  the  total  group  of  students  in  a post conference  while  the 
experience  is  fresh  in  their  minds. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  tapes  we  have  made  at 
St,  Petersburg  Junior  College,  I have  a list  here  for  you  to  see. 

You  will  notice  that  they  cover  different  subject  matter  and  that  they  would 
be  of  varying  lengths,  depending  on  the  use  of  the  tape  by  the  instructors. 

All  of  the  nursing  faculty  members  had  an  inservice  education  program  before 
starting  to  use  TV,  They  had  time  to  talk  about  how  they  feel  about  being  on 
television,  and  they  had  two-minute  individual  tryouts  in  front  of  the  camera, 
with  our  own  TV  director  making  comments  and  answering  questions.  Guidelines, 
movies,  bibliography,  and  trips  to  the  Medical  Television  Council  were  all  a 
part  of  the  inservice  preparation  for  the  use  of  TV.  We  operated  on  the  princi- 
ple that  difr'erent  instructors  should  be  involved,  and  I kept  asking,  "What  is  a 
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master  teacher?'*  We  used  all  the  instructors  who  were  interested  and  did  what 
they  wanted  to  do.  Usually,  what  they  wanted  and  liked  to  do  they  did  best. 

Just  to  make  tapes  would  be  busywork;  the  real  challenge  comes  from  a need 
to  better  illustrate  areas  that  may  be  difficult  to  teach,  and  these  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  teacher.  Our  nursing  faculty  believe  the  climate  for 
learning  is  most  important  and  have  the  philosophy  that  many  beginning  nursing 
skills,  including  skills  in  communications  and  so  on,  can  be  taught  better  in 
a college  laboratory  setting  than  in  an  overcrowded,  distracting  hospital  sit- 
uation. 

They  believe  that  in  the  broad  concept  of  skill  development,  with  large  num- 
bers of  students,  tapes  can  do  effectively  what  cannot  be  done  as  well  otherwise. 
The  magnification  properties,  the  sharing  of  a similar  experience  for  all  stu- 
dents, and  the  impact  of  the  use  of  audio,  visual,  and  kinesthetic  avenues  of 
learning  create  the  dynamic  learning  situation. 

Some  colleges  use  live  TV  to  show  demonstrations  to  large  numbers  of  students. 
But  the  important  aspect  in  nursing  is  not  the  numbers  to  be  taught,  but  the  im- 
provement possible  in  the  quality  of  instruction.  With  the  use  of  a TV  enlarge- 
ment made  with  a closeup  lens,  you  can  see  better  than  you  could  with  the  naked 
eye  if  you  were  being  taught  on  a one-to-one  basis.  The  cost  of  instructors* 
time  in  collecting  equipment  or  arranging  a selected  nursing  situation  can  be 
cut  down  a great  deal,  and  once  the  lesson  is  put  on  tape,  it  can  be  shown  over 
and  over.  Tapes  can,  of  course,  be  revised  and  kept  up  to  date.  We  are  already 
doing  over  our  tape  of  the  nursing  students  in  a post conference  in  psychiatric 
nursing. 

Special  speakers  are  busy  people,  and  special  equipment  that  cannot  be  moved 
can,  of  course,  be  captured  on  tape.  Special  areas ^^-f or  example,  the  nurse^-we 
film  and  dub  in  later  on  tape.  Naturally,  the  tapes  will  emphasize  what  the  in- 
structor wants,  because  a teletape  guide  needs  to  be  written  out  before  presen- 
tation. Better  planned  and  better  executed  classes  necessarily  follow. 

We  have  as  an  illustration  a 12-minute  tape  on  TV  showing  the  beginning  skill 
in  the  maintenance  of  asepsis.  All  the  freshman  students  are  assigned  to  the 
AutoTutor  machine  to  take  Dr,  Marie  Seedor*s  programmed  instruction  course,  In- 
troduction to  Asepsis,  before  viewing  the  tape.  This  tape  is  the  second  in  a 
series  to  be  used  in  teaching  the  application  of  principles  of  asepsis.  The 
third  tape  is  being  made  this  week. 

(Tape  shown) 

The  students  see  the  tape  through  once,  which  gives  them  a gestalt  or  general 
concept  of  all  that  is  involved  in  the  material.  Then  the  tape  is  played  back 
in  segments,  and  the  students  are  lined  up  in  groups,  with  trays  and  forceps 
available  for  practice.  We  have  an  instructor  present  at  this  initial  learning 
time  for  the  students.  Actually,  we  have  two  monitors  in  each  of  the  two  labora- 
tories, all  going  at  the  same  time,  with  numbers  of  students  lined  up  with  the 
practice  equipment. 

The  schedule  for  several  reruns  of  the  tape  that  week  is  posted  on  the  bul- 
letin board  later  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  many  students  as  wish  may  come  for 
extra  practice.  We  do  not  check  on  the  students — it  is  their  responsibility  to 
get  extra  practice  if  they  feel  they  need  it.  Students  who  do  not  have  this 
need  for  extra  skill  development  do  not  come. 

The  faculty  feels  that  the  tremendous  impact  of  this  kind  of  teaching  is  that 
it  is  one  step  toward  allowing  for  individual  differences  in  student  learning  in 
a junior  college  nursing  program,  which  involves  such  a heterogeneous  group  of 
students  and  places  the  responsibility  for  learning  on  the  students. 

Another  impact  is  felt  in  the  fact  that  with  tapes,  practice  is  reinforced 
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correctly,  so  that  the  student  does  not  keep  reinforcing  wrong  patterns  in  the 
nervous  system. 

This  is  but  one  illustration  of  how  one  junior  college  nursing  program  is 
working  with  television.  We  in  the  Nursing  Division  of  St,  Petersburg  Junior 
Collie  feel  very  fortunate  to  have  a college  president  who  is  conunitted  to  TV 
and  a cooperative  Radio-Television  Department  that  has  helped  us  so  very  much 
in  the  use  of  this  teaching  method. 

One  of  the  ways  I learned  about  the  use  of  TV  in  nursing,  in  addition  to 
our  own  experience,  was  through  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  Nursing 
Project  Committee  on  New  Instructional  Media,  As  a member  of  this  committee, 

I visited  several  universities  that  had  nursing  groups  working  on  the  use  of 
television.  We  were  able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Council  on  Medical 
Television,  and  I am  at  present  maintaining  membership  in  the  nursing  section 
that  has  been  foimied.  These  workshops  helped  my  faculty  and  me  to  realize  the 
many  effective  and  creative  ways  in  which  we  could  work  with  TV. 

In  regional  planning,  faculty  members  have  been  working  with  Dr.  Mary  Howard 
Smith  in  planning  for  the  nursing  phase  of  ETV  under  the  project  of  SBEB,  This 
project,  directed  by  Mr.  Duff  Browne,  is  under  a contract  with  the  17,  S,  Office 
of  Education  to  investigate  and  develop  procedures  and  techniques  for  the  inter- 
institutional  planning  and  use  of  instructional  television,  l^vo  nursing  groups 
are  planning  content  for  a series  of  videotapes.  One  series  is  in  public  health, 
for  use  in  teaching  in  baccalaureate  programs,  and  the  junior  college  nursing 
series  will  be  in  mental  health  concepts,  for  use  in  associate  degree  programs. 
This  project  is  well  under  way  and  promises  exciting  joint  planning,  top-quality 
tapes,  and  film  transfers  for  use  in  our  nursing  programs. 

I*m  proud  to  report  to  you  at  this  time  a new  development  in  ETV  that  is  in 
the  planning  stages  in  Florida.  A committee  was  formed,  through  the  impetus  of 
SREB,  for  statewide  planning  for  collegiate  nursing  education.  In  our  state,  we 
voted  to  become  a committee  under  the  Florida  Nurses  Association,  and  a subcom- 
mittee was  appointed  to  explore  the  possible  coordinated  use  of  TV  for  our  nurs- 
ii^  pragrams  in  the  state. 

After  many  meetings,  our  subcommittee  (which  was  composed  of  nursing  repre- 
sentatives from  two  university  program^  and  four  junior  colleges,  as  well  as 
television  directors  and  the  State  Commissioner  for  Educational  TV)  recommended 
that  one  of  the  universities,  Florida  State,  apply  for  a grant  for  the  state- 
wide project.  A representative  from  the  Nursing  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education, and  Welfare  attended  one  of  our  meetings  and  helped  us  pre- 
pare the  grant  application. 

It  has  just  been  submitted,  and  we  are  all  anxiously  awaiting  the  results  of 
this  tremendous  endeavor.  If  the  grant  is  approved,  each  of  our  13  junior  col- 
lege nursing  programs  in  the  state  would  be  able  to  show  video  tapes.  There 
would  be  an  advisory  committee  responsible  for  policy-making  and  the  quality  of 
the  tapes  released.  Committees  will  be  working  in  subject  context  areas,  pro- 
jection, et  cetera.  The  great  advantages  in  a statewide  approach  beyond  the 
usual  ones  in  TV  teaching  are: 

1,  The  instructors  who  are  best  qualified  in  specific  subject  areas  will 
make  the  tapes.  Teaching  in  all  schools  can  improve  thereby, 

2,  Consensus  regarding  certain  core  material  that  can  be  taught  well  in 
baccalaureate,  associate  degree,  inservice  education,  and  refresher 
courses  will  evolve, 

3,  Standardization  of  the  type  of  machines  used  and  acquiring  materials 
that  are  compatible  will  be  most  economical, 

4,  Expert  television  direction  and  top-quality  technical  equipment  for  pro- 
gramming can  be  obtained. 
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5*  Better  instruction  for  TV  teaching  requires  more  exacting  prepara- 
tion, and  better  organization  of  material  will  result* 

6*  Suggested  tele-guides  will  be  included  with  each  audio  tape,  and  biblio- 
graphies for  the  use  of  tapes, 

7,  Timesaving  factors  are  involved,  for  studies  have  shown  that  a maximum 
of  30  minutes  of  TV  instruction  is  equivalent  to  50  minutes  of  conven- 
tional classroom  instruction* 

8,  The  cost  to  each  institution  will  be  tremendously  reduced, 

9,  A central  audio- tape  pool  and  film-transfer  material,  with  many  copies 
available,  can  be  set  up, 

10,  As  new  material  comes  out,  audio  tapes  can  be  constantly  upgraded  and 
revised* 

11*  Smaller  colleges  can  be  assisted  to  have  a high  quality  of  education. 

12,  Evaluation  of  tapes  will  be  going  on  constantly  for  the  improvement  of 
nursing  education. 

The  subcommittee  on  television  also  recommended  that  the  Florida  Nurses  As- 
sociation request  a series  of  short-term  professional  traineeship  grants  to  use 
the  existing  TV  centers  in  different  parts  of  the  state  to  hold  workshops  for 
the  preparation  of  faculty  members  in  the  use  of  TV,  The  idea  is  to  have  these 
workshops  before  the  actual  tapes  are  ready  to  be  made  under  the  main  grant* 

This  has  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Deans  and  Directors  of  Nursing  Pro- 
grams in  Colleges  and  Universities,  Florida  Nurses  Association,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived permission  to  write  up  a traineeship  proposal, 

I know  of  no  other  state  that  has,  through  joint  planning,  presented  this 
coordinated  effort  of  collegiate  nursing  programs.  We  are  naturally  very  enthu- 
siastic about  this  project  proposal,  for  it  can  fit  right  into  the  r^ional  TV 
project  of  SREB,  In  this  way,  we  will  be  able  to  have  audio  tapes  available  for 
their  planning  and  completion. 

The  use  the  teacher  wishes  to  make  of  the  material  remains  within  his  or  her 
prerogative.  The  junior  colleges  in  Florida  are  planning  statewide  coordination, 
and  nursing  will  be  represented  with  this  group,  since  several  of  the  nursing 
subcommittee  members  met  with  the  junior  college  group  on  the  statewide  TV  plan- 
ning committee* 

The  real  importance  of  the  joint  planning  is  that  we  have  attempted  to  reach 
one  of  the  main  goals  of  the  task  force  on  statewide  planning  for  collegiate 
nursing  education.  The  main  goal  has  been  stated  as  follows: 

To  more  effectively  meet  the  nursing  needs  of  people  and  to  realize  the 
highest  returns  from  investments  in  nursing  education,  there  should  be  pro- 
vision within  each  state  for  a central  body  or  group  to  coordinate  and  plan 
for  undergraduate  nursing  programs  in  colleges  and  universities.  With  the 
shortage  of  faculty  personnel,  cooperative  effort  can  make  the  most  expe- 
ditious use  of  educational  resources,  especially  faculty,  students,  educa- 
tional and  clinical  laboratories,  and  finances. 

The  ''islands  of  innovation"  can  be  connected  and  form  an  entire  r^ion  of  in- 
novators*  Perhaps  with  this  joint  approach,  we  won*t  need  individual  vice  pres- 
idents in  charge  of  heresy,**  but  will  convince  faculty  that  each  one  is  an  is- 
land that  must  join  with  others  to  share  for  improved  quality  teachii^  for  num- 
bers of  students* 

As  John  Gardner  said  at  the  recent  White  House  Conference  on  Education: 

The  toughest  question  facing  us  now  is  whether  we  have  the  courage  and 
flexibility  and  imagination  to  innovate  as  the  times  require*  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  The  old  ways  of  doing  things  are  not  good  enough*  But 
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giving  up  the  old  ways  will  be  painful.  Institutions  fear  chat^e.  In 
the  face  of  change  we  all  grow  defensive,  we  all  move  toward  protecting 
our  particular  vested  interests.  But  the  overridit^  vested  interest  of 
all  of  us  is  in  the  vitality  of  American  education.  That  is  the  precious 
thing  that  we  hold  in  trust. 
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MULTIPLE  ASSIGNMENTS 


Janet  T,  Galeener 


I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  discuss  with  you  the  multiple-  or  group-method  of 
assignment.  First  of  all,  we  need  a working  definition  of  the  term  multiple 
assignment.  It  is  a method  of  student  assignment  within  the  clinical  area  in 
which  several  nursing  students  are  assigned  to  one  or  more  patients  during  the 
same  laboratory  period. 

Professor  Maura  Carroll,  at  the  University  of  California,  did  a research 
project  contrasting  nursing  students  using  this  clinical  assignment  method  with 
those  using  the  conventional  assignment  method  (one  student  to  one  or  two  pa- 
tients), Testing  at  the  end  of  her  project  indicated  that  the  students  under 
the  multiple-assignment  method  gained  at  least  as  much  nursing  knowledge  as 
those  in  the  control  group,  Maura  Carroll  reported  her  research  project  in  a 
Medical-Surgical  Workshop  sponsored  (in  part)  by  Manatee  Junior  College  in  late 
September,  1964,  I was  fortunate  enough  to  visit  Manatee  Junior  College  in 
October  of  that  year,  and  my  concept  of  the  multiple-assignment  method  was  real- 
ly expanded  during  the  visit. 

As  instructors  in  clinical  laboratory  situations,  you  are  every  bit  as  aware 
as  I am  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  several  patients  on  a unit  who  exhibit 
the  specific  nursing  needs  that  your  objective  for  the  day  indicates  you  want 
your  students  to  learn  to  meet.  If  you  use  the  traditional  method  of  clinical 
assignment,  you  must  find  10  or  12  or  15  patients  who  exhibit  specific  clinical 
nursing  problems.  Even  on  large  nursing  units,  it  is  difficult  to  find  12  pa- 
tients who  have  gastrointestinal  problems  or  frank  rehabilitive  needs  or  who  are 
new  postoperative  patients.  And  then,  in  a reasonable  length  of  time,  you  must 
learn  the  history,  medical  problems,  nursing  problems,  treatments,  prognoses 
preferences,  and  so  on,  for  12  patients.  You  must  know  these  things  or  decrease 
your  effectiveness  as  a teacher.  We  agree,  then,  that  finding  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  suitable  patients  and  then  informing  yourself  regarding  their  care  are 
real  problems. 

Most  of  you  have  assigned  your  students  to  laboratory  periods  of  3 or  4 hours 
each.  You  would  like  your  students  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  total  compre- 
hensive patient  care,  perhaps  even  to  be  given  total  patient  care.  Think  of 
what  this  might  entail  if  you  use  the  traditional  method  of  assignment.  One 
student  might  be  expected  to  give  hygienic  care,  give  the  patient  his  medicine, 
know  specific  details  concerning  his  medications,  understand  his  disease  Pro- 
cess with  its  implications  for  medical  care  and  nursing  care,  take  his  blood 
pressure,  evaluate  his  BP  against  the  normal  range  and  his  usual  reading,  cor- 
relate his  BP  reading  and  his  disease,  converse  with  the  patient,  assess  the 
meaning  of  his  illness  to  him  and  to  his  family,  and  write  nurse *s  notes.  If 
this  one  student’s  laboratory  period  were  three  hours  in  length,  and  you  took 
out  of  it  a half-hour  for  preconference  and  an  hour  for  post conference,  then 
she  would  have  one  and  a half  hours  left  in  which  to  accomplish  her  assignment. 


Mrs,  Galeener  is  assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of  Nursing,  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
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How  much  depth  do  you  have  a right  to  expect  from  a nursing  student  who  must 
meet  many  responsibilities  of  patient  care,  as  well  as  learn  several  new  thirds, 
in  one  and  a half  hours? 

Multiple  assignment  does  help  us  handle  situations  similar  to  the  one  I have 
just  presented.  Multiple  assignment  is  not  a cure-all;  it  is  not  the  one  meth- 
od we  all  must  use;  and  it  is  not  without  problems  of  its  own.  Yet,  it  is  easy 
to  appreciate  that  if  you  have  12  students  and  use  the  multiple-assignment 
method,  you  assign  the  students  to  work  in  groups  of  4,  and  you  need  to  have 
only  3 patients.  If  you  need  have  only  3 patients,  you  can  choose  the  3 that 
most  closely  fit  your  objective  of  the  day,  and  in  a reasonable  lei^th  of  time, 
you  can  gain  much  more  detailed  knowledge  about  those  3 patients  than  you  could 
about  12.  Also,  if  4 students  share  in  the  care  of  one  suitable  patient,  each 
of  them  can  acquire  much  more  depth  in  understanding  a particular  aspect  of  that 
patient’s  care,  and  then,  in  sharir^  what  they  have  learned  individually,  they 
can  attain  a much  more  detailed  understanding  of  their  patient  and  his  care. 

Usii^  the  multiple-assignment  method,  students  are  assigned  in  groups  of  two, 
three,  four,  five,  or  sometimes  more  to  care  for  one  patient  or  sometimes  to  care 
for  a small  group  of  patients.  Each  student  fills  a specific  role  in  relation 
to  the  group's  assignment.  Let  me  list  the  roles  we  commonly  have  students  as- 
sume, and  then  I will  elaborate  on  them.  The  role  titles  we  usually  use  are: 
Doer,  Information  Gatherer,  Observer,  and  Special  Assignment  Student. 

The  Doer 

Wie  doer  bears  the  burden  of  the  patient’s  physical  care.  She  usually  is 
responsible  for  meeting  the  patient's  hj^ienic  needs,  adapting  general  patient- 
care  principles  to  a specific  patient,  conversing  with  the  patient,  teachii^ 
him  about  his  care,  and  so  on.  One  of  the  small  problems  we  run  into  is  that 
in  the  beginning,  when  an  observer  is  present,  the  doer  is  uncomfortable,  and 
this  is  soraethir^  of  a deterrent  to  the  doer’s  learnii^.  As  the  doer  gains  more 
skill  and  becomes  accustomed  to  being  observed,  she,  of  course,  becomes  more 
comfortable  in  the  situation.  One  of  the  benefits  of  the  doer’s  being  observed 
is  that  when  the  patient’s  family  wish  to  remain  in  the  room,  or  when  the  doc- 
tor comes  in  when  care  is  being  given,  the  doer  remains  calm  and  confident  and 
functions  well  without  self-consciousness.  At  Purdue,  one  of  the  techniques  we 
used  to  orient  new  faculty  to  the  multiple-assignment  method  was  to  have  all 
the  faculty  go  to  the  clinical  area  and  use  multiple  assignment  in  caring  for 
patients.  It  amused  us  to  notice  that  those  of  the  faculty  who  were  assigned 
to  be  doers  immediately  found  their  observers  and  let  them  know  precisely  how 
loi^  it  had  been  since  they,  the  doers,  had  given  direct  patient  care.  After 
that,  we  could  understand  the  beginnii^  student’s  apprehension  at  havii^  an 
observer  in  the  room  while  she  had  her  first  experiences  in  giving  patient  care. 

The  Information  Gatherer 

The  information  gatherer  is  the  one  who  delves  into  the  patient’s  chart  and 
into  reference  books  to  provide  detailed  knowle<^e  of  the  patients  medical  pro- 
blem, et  cetera.  But  information  gathering  does  not  stop  there.  The  information 
gatherer  is  the  one  group  member  who  migjit  go  to  the  Radiology  Department  to 
find  out  what  is  done  to  a patient  when  he’s  havii^  a colon  x-ray.  She  might 
go  to  the  OR  to  determine  what  a child  might  find  frightenii^  as  he  waits  to  be 
anesthetized.  She  might  also  call  the  physician  r^ardii^  her  patient’s  visit- 
ing nurse  referral.  Usually,  the  information  gatherer  does  not  have  direct  con- 
tact with  the  patient,  but  it  might  occasionally  be  appropriate  for  her  to  inter- 
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view  the  patient  or  his  relatives  in  order  to  gather  information.  Her  role  may 
be  as  narrow  or  as  broad  as  you,  her  instructori  determine  it  should  be  to  pro- 
duce the  most  beneficial  learning. 

The  use  of  clinical  laboratory  time  for  the  student  to  gather  information  on 
the  patient *s  illness  and  course  of  treatment  catches  the  student  at  a period 
of  peak  interest  in  understanding  what  has  happened  to  the  patient.  In  additioni 
by  using  her  reference  books  to  meet  her  immediate  needs  for  knowledge  about  a 
patient I she  will|  hopefully,  be  establishing  a pattern  that  will  persist  after 
graduation. 

The  Observer 


The  observer's  role  probably  needs  the  most  detailed  explanation.  She  ob- 
serves patient  interaction  with  hospital  personnel  and  with  vis; tors.  She  watch- 
es the  patient's  reactions  to  nursii^  care,  to  his  roomate,  to  TV  programs. 

She  tries  to  pick  up  cues  as  to  how  his  nursing  care  might  be  improved.  Nursing 
students  and  graduates  are  often  so  involved  in  doing  that  they  fail  to  assess 
the  patient's  reaction  to  what  is  being  done.  Moreover,  all  of  us  are  probably 
less  perceptive  of  unfavorable  reaction  to  the  care  we  give,  and  so  we  perpet- 
uate practice  that  disturbs  patients  unnecessarily.  A nursing  student  who  has 
no  other  responsibilities  for  a period  of  time  except  to  observe  the  patient's 
total  care  is  more  likely  to  pick  up  cues  that  will  help  in  evaluating  the  plan 
of  care  and  how  it  was  carried  out.  Sharing  these  observations  with  the  rest 
of  her  group — and  learning  what  the  others  have  discovered — allows  for  adapta- 
tions in  care  to  be  suggested,  tried,  observed,  and  reevaluated  right  within 
that  laboratory  period.  The  observer  role  is  not  an  easy  one  for  students  to 
assume.  They  must  know  what  to  observe,  exactly  what  cues  to  look  for,  and  in 
addition,  they  must  sit  without  participating,  which  is  anxiety-producing  and 
uncomfortable  at  first.  For  this  reason,  I feel  students  in  the  first  several 
weeks  of  a nursing  education  program  should  not  be  exposed  to  a whole  labora- 
tory period  of  observing. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  observer  role  for  first-sonester  students,  I have 
assigned  a student  to  observe  a patient  for  10-15  minutes.  I then  go  over  the 
purposes  of  observing  with  the  students  and  set  up  some  very  definite  rules. 

The  observer  must  explain  her  presence  to  the  patient;  she  must  sit  down  out  of 
his  direct  line  of  vision  and  be  quiet;  she  must  not  participate  in  his  care  in 
any  way  unless  his  safety  is  threatened;  she  must  not  converse  with  anyone.  Be- 
ing given  this  directive  helps  the  students  (I  think)  to  be  more  at  ease  in  this 
role.  Of  course,  as  the  students  progress,  they  eventually  fufill  the  observer 
role  for  the  entire  laboratory  period, 

I had  never  fully  appreciated  how  hard  it  was  to  observe  until  I tried  to  do 
so  when  our  faculty  had  its  orientation  to  multiple  assignment.  The  patient 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  I was  not  going  to  help  *'the  poor  girl  who  was 
doing  all  the  work*'  or  that  T was  not  "spying"  on  the  doer,  Yet^  what  I saw 
convinced  me  even  more  of  the  worthwhileness  of  having  someone  in  an  observer 
role.  The  patient  was  eating  breakfast  when  we  arrived,  and  after  a brief  in- 
troduction, I sat  down  out  of  the  patient's  line  of  vision,  and  the  doer  left. 
Almost  immediately  the  patient  pushed  her  tray  away  and  eased  her  dentures  d- 
way  from  her  gums.  When  she  heard  footsteps  approaching  her  partially  closed 
curtain,  she  readjusted  her  teeth,  pulled  her  tray  back^  and  picked  up  her  fork. 
The  doer  entered,  assumed  the  patient  had  not  finished  eating,  and  excused  her- 
self, This  sequence  of  events  was  repeated  three  times.  The  patient  had  not 
eaten  a bite  since  I entered.  She  finally  said  she  was  through  and  asked  the 
doer  to  take  her  tray.  Later  in  the  morning,  she  asked  the  doer  an  ambiguous 
question  that  the  doer  tried  to  answer.  From  looking  at  the  patient's  face,  I 
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felt  the  doer*s  interpretation  of  her  question  had  not  been  correct,  When  the 
doer  and  1 met  with  the  information  gatherer  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  we 
discussed  several  reasons  for  the  patient ^s  decreased  appetite,  the  possible 
approaches  in  r^ard  to  her  uncomfortable  dentures,  and  how  to  reopen  the  topic 
about  which  the  patient  had  asked  her  the  ambiguous  (and  as  yet  unanswered) 
question.  The  techniques  used  in  relation  to  that  patient*s  ill-fitting  dentures 
and  the  unanswered  question  were  successful.  The  patient  also  accepted  grate- 
fully the  midmorning  snack  the  doer  offered. 

The  importance  to  the  student  of  the  observer  role  should  not  be  overlooked. 

In  short  periods  of  observation,  a beginning  nursing  student  does  increase  her 
familiarity  with  basic  technical  skills.  Also,  her  observation  of  the  nurse- 
patient  relationship  helps  her  to  gain  insight  into  her  own  behavior  with  pa- 
tients, During  longer,  formal  periods  of  observation,  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dent can  be  guided  toward  seeing  an  over-all  picture  of  patient  care.  This  pro- 
vides her  with  several  bases  for  comparison,  which  help  her  in  evaluating  the 
nursing  care  she  gives  to  patients  and  increases  her  ability  to  analyze  patient 
care. 

The  observer  makes  a major  contribution  to  the  nursit^  student  who  is  giving 
direct  patient  care.  The  observer  is  a person  with  whom  the  doer  can  validate 
her  experience  with  the  patient.  The  observer  is  also  in  an  excellent  position 
to  discover  better  ways  of  carii^  for  a particular  patient  and  to  offer  con- 
structive criticism. 

When  students  are  just  learning  to  use  the  multiple-assignment  method,  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  observer  to  share  her  observations  with  the 
others  in  post conference.  The  observer  seems  to  feel  she*s  tattlii^  on  a class- 
mate, The  most  effective  way  1 have  (so  far)  found  to  handle  this  has  been  to 
have  a student  who  has  observed  a situation  that  I participated  in  report  her 
observations  to  the  group.  It  is  like  pulling  teeth  to  get  the  student  to  re- 
late in  post conference  cues  in  patient  behavior  that  I missed.  But  once  the 
student  has  come  through  with  this  information,  the  total  group  can  evaluate 
the  situation  and  suggest  alternative  nursit^  actions.  Using  myself  in  this 
way  accomplishes  at  least  two  things:  It  demonstrates  that  everyone  (even  their 

instructor)  does  not  always  give  the  best  possible  nursing  care  and  needs  help 
from  others  in  order  to  improve,  and,  since  the  students  are  very  gentle  in 
their  criticism  of  their  instructor,  it  also  demonstrates  that  this  need  not  be 
a traumatic  or  unpleasant  situation  but,  rather,  a situation  from  which  all  in 
the  group  learn. 

The  Special  Assignment  Role 

The  last  role,  the  special  assignment  role,  is  often  filled  by  a student  who 
is  mastering  a new  skill  or  by  one  who  is  practicii^  several  already  mastered 
skills.  Much  of  A,D,  nursing  education  philosophy  is  based  on  problem-solving. 
Yet,  many  opportunities  for  true  problem-solvii^  are  ignored  because  the  student 
is  pushed  for  time,  Assignit^  a student  a specific  new  task  that  needs  to  be 
done  and  giving  that  student  the  entire  laboratory  period  in  which  to  complete 
it  sets  the  stage  for  problem-solving.  Allowing  the  student  time  to  prepare 
herself,  to  become  familiar  with  principles  and  equipment,  to  think  out  the  step- 
by-step  actions  required  by  the  task,  to  have  ample  time  to  perform  the  activity, 
and  then  to  allow  her  time  to  evaluate  her  success  in  performing  this  skill  are 
al 3 integral  parts  of  problem-solving  technique. 

These  roles  that  we  expect  the  student  to  assume  are  somewhat  flexible  in 
that  the  duties  falling  into  one  role  for  one  level  of  student  may  fall  into 
another  role  when  the  students  are  more  advanced.  For  example:  when  students 

are  just  learning  to  take  vital  signs,  it  would  be  far  more  appropriate  to  assign 
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the  skill  to  the  student  filling  the  special  assignment  role.  As  the  students 
advance  in  their  capabilities,  a skill  as  basic  as  taking  vital  signs  probably 
should  be  included  among  the  tasks  of  the  doer. 

Likewise,  the  choice  of  which  roles  will  be  used  and  how  many  students  will 
fill  each  role  depends  on  the  level  of  student  achievement  and  the  objectives 
for  the  day.  Assigning  students  in  groups  of  two  is  probably  most  appropriate 
for  beginning  students.  They  need  and  want  practice  in  beginning  nursing  tech- 
niques such  as  bathing  a patient,  and  when  they  are  assigned  in  groups  of  two, 
the  students  get  fairly  frequent  experience  witi*  the  "doing”  aspects  of  nursing. 
So  one  student  of  a group  of  two  is  probably  the  doer.  The  other  student  per- 
haps should  be  an  information  gatherer.  There  is  so  much  beginning  students 
need  to  and  want  to  learn.  It  seems  foolhardy  not  to  structure  the  laboratory 
situation  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  students  for  knowledge  and  practice.  It 
also  seems  foolhardy  not  to  capitalize  on  the  motivations  within  nearly  every 
beginnii^  student  to  be  good  at  "doing”  and  to  know  about  and  understand  her 
patient ^s  illness. 

As  students  become  more  competent  at  giving  basic  hygienic  care,  the  time 
comes  to  introduce  them  to  some  of  the  other  skills  in  nursing.  As  they  begin 
to  learn  about  medicine-giving  or  irrigations,  for  example,  you  might  wish  the 
students  to  form  groups  of  three — a doer,  an  information  gatherer,  and  a spe- 
cial assignment  student.  It  seems  wise  for  a student  to  learn  to  master  these 
skills  separately  before  they  are  integrated  into  the  basic  patient  care  that 
students  at  a particular  stage  of  nursii^  education  are  able  to  give.  And  even 
later,  when  students  can  tolerate  a full  laboratory  period  of  observation,  you 
might  wish  to  add  a fourth  role,  that  of  observer. 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  as  the  size  of  the  group  increases,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  each  student  is  the  doer  and  gives  basic  hygienic  care  de- 
creases. In  a group  of  four,  any  student  would  only  he  the  doer  every  fourth 
laboratory  day.  This  is  really  shocking,  especially  for  those  who  think  of 
nursing  principally  as  "doing.”  Yet,  how  many  times  does  a student  have  to  give 
a bath  and  make  a bed  before  she  has  learned  the  principles  and  mastered  the 
basic  techniques?  My  personal  opinion  is  that  if  a student  has  not,  in  8 or 
10  tries,  gained  the  basic  knowle^e  and  skills  needed  to  safely  give  a patient 
a bath  and  make  his  bed,  then  she  probably  does  not  belong  in  nursing.  Once 
a student  has  gained  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  to  give  a patient  AM  care 
safely,  subsequent  practice  becomes  less  meanii^ful.  Certainly*  the  student 
needs  to  learn  to  adapt  any  skill  to  the  patient^s  condition  and  idiosyncrasies 
and  to  equipment.  Perhaps  she  can  learn  these  adaptations  better  if  her  ex- 
perience in  givii^  basic  hygienic  care  is  infrequent  enough — say,  every  third 
or  fourth  lab  day,  in  order  to  make  it  interesting  and  exciting  and  not  at  all 
routine. 

Students*  needs  for  particular  experiences  as  well  as  particular  patient  nurs 
ing  care  needs  can  dictate  revisions  of  the  usual  group  assignment  of  roles.  A 
critically  ill  patient  who  needs  detailed  physical  care  and  has  complex  treat- 
ments, and  whose  family  stays  at  his  bedside,  might  be  available  for  clinical 
experience  for  more  advanced  nursing  students.  A sensible  group  might  consist 
of  two  doers,  one  information  gatherer,  one  special  assignment  nurse  to  give 
medication,  one  special  assignment  nurse  to  do  treatments,  and  no  observer. 
Another  patient  available  for  more  advanced  student  experience  might  be  a pa- 
tient who  has  had  radical  gastrointestinal  surgery  but  who  has  recovered  to  the 
point  that  he  does  most  of  his  own  physical  care  and  is  learning  to  do  his  own 
colostomy  care.  You  might  wish  his  group  of  nursing  students  to  consist  of  one 
observer,  two  information  gatherers — one  to  explore  the  patients  preoperative 
work-up  and  operative  procedure,  the  other  to  learn  about  the  patient"s  post- 
operative course — and  three  special  -xssignment  students — one  to  give  medications 
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one  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  patient^s  teaching  concerning  diet,  and  one  to 
assist  and  teach  the  patient  as  he  cares  for  his  colostomy.  It  might  not  be 
necessary  to  assign  a doer,  since  the  students  would  perhaps  learn  least  from 
helpii^  this  patient  with  this  hygienic  care. 

Generally,  the  instructor  determines  which  students  will  be  in  what  group, 

A laboratory  group  of  nursing  students  is  just  like  any  othe-  group  in  that 
some  of  the  members  are  diligent,  some  are  lazy,  some  are  quick  to  understand, 

some  are  not,  some  have  very  satisfactory  interpersonal  relationships,  others 
do  not,  some  are  leaders,  some  are  followers.  By  varying  the  types  of  group 
monbers  in  any  on^^  groupj  the  instructor  can  vary  what  each  student  learns,  both 
in  specific  nursii^  knowledge  and  in  planning  and  carrying  out  patient  care 
with  a team.  This  learning  to  work  together,  we  feel,  is  very  important. 

It  is  mandatory  for  nurses  to  learn  how  to  work  together,  to  evaluate  each 
other* s good  points,  and  to  plan  so  that  the  patient  benefits  most  from  each 
individual's  particular  capabilities.  It  is  also  necessary  for  nurses  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  interpersonal— relationship  problems  that  arise  in  any 
workii^  situation.  The  experience  of  working  closely  with  other  students  neces- 
sitates a certain  amount  of  communication  and  cooperation.  As  the  size  of  the 
group  increases,  so  does  the  complexity  of  a working  relationship  mtong  the 
nursing  students  in  a particular  group.  Structuring  the  student *s  clinical 
situation  so  that  she  is  exposed  to  some  of  these  problems  and  then  guiding  her 
in  solving  th^  helps  her  learn  the  basics  of  team  nursing. 

We  usually  allow  the  students  to  decide  which  roles  they  will  fill  in  caring 
for  the  patients.  Permitting  students  to  choose  their  own  roles  involves  them 
more  directly  in  their  learning  process.  It  gives  them  some  opportunity  to 
work  out  their  own  personal  solutions  for  handling  new,  frightening,  or  less 
interesting  situations.  Within  this  framework,  the  student  who  is  apprehensive 
about  the  appropriate  techniques  for  irrigating  a catheter,  for  example,  has 
freedom  within  her  group  to  volunteer  for  the  special  assignment  role.  Being 
the  first  in  the  group  to  do  the  cat  he  t*  irrigation  and  so  "getting  it  over 
with,"  she  could  also  volunteer  for  one  of  the  other  roles  and  observe  her 
classmate  in  a procedure  before  she  has  to  do  it  herself.  We  stipulate  only 
that  in  subsequent  clinical  laboratory  periods  the  students  in  each  group  must 
change  roles  until  each  one  has  had  experience  in  filling  all  the  roles. 

Sometimes  we  dissolve  the  group  at  this  point.  On  other  occasions,  we  keep 
the  group  members  the  same  in  order  to  allow  them  more  time  to  work  out  their 
interpersonal  relationships.  Dependiiig  on  the  objective  of  the  laboratory,  the 
group  of  students  might  care  for  the  same  patient  for  several  days  or  they  might 
have  a new  patient  each  day,  Pre-  and  post- conferences  are  handled  much  the  same 
as  they  are  with  the  traditional  method  of  student  assignments.  Preconference 
usually  begins  with  a brief  explanation  of  the  focus  or  objectives  for  the  day. 
The  small  groups  then  meet  to  plan  their  patients*  care.  It  is  sometimes  ad- 
visable to  have  the  group  summarize  their  plan  of  care  at  the  end  of  precon- 
ference, Post conference  is  a discussion  of  the  problems  encountered,  how  and 
why  specific  plans  of  care  worked,  and  changes  that  se^  advisable.  We  expect 
groups  to  meet  and  share  information,  observations,  and  experiences,  and  ad- 
just plans  for  patient  care  sometime  during  each  lab  period. 

Some  of  the  problems  thac  you  can  expect  to  encounter  if  you  use  this  mul- 
tiple-assignment method  are— first  of  all— with  staff  in  the  hospitals.  Most 
hospital  staff  are  concerned  about  any  collegiate  nursing  program,  particularly 
about  the  two-year  associate  degree  nursing  program,  because  of  the  lack  of 
repeated  practice  in  nursing  skills.  You  can  imagine  how  their  concern  in- 
creases when  they  learn  that  the  students  (using  multiple  assignment)  are  "doing" 
only  every  second  or  third  or  fourth  lab  day.  Staff  nurses  are  very  hard  to  con- 
vince that  students  are  getting  adequate  laboratory  experiences.  Staff  nurses 
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also  have  difficulty  appreciating  the  value  of  the  observer  and  information 
gatherer.  Our  practice  with  the  staff  nurses  has  been  to  explain  this  method 
of  assignment  in  detail  before  we  begin  using  it.  We  have  needed  to  explain 
more  infoimally  every  month  or  two.  It  wasn*t  until  recently  that  it  occurred 
to  us  that  we  could  be  a bit  more  dramatic  in  proving  our  point.  We  have  start- 
ed inviting  staff  nurses  to  postconference.  They  seem  impressed  with  the  con- 
tributions the  nondoers  can  make  to  the  discussion  and  with  the  depth  of  under- 
standing and  ability  to  plan  care  that  the  students  demonstrate.  However,  even 
at  this  point,  after  nearly  two  years*  contact  with  multiple  assignment,  the 
staff  remains  concerned  with  the  lack  of  practice. 

Students  who  are  using  multiple  assignment  have  two  problems  with  it.  Their 
first  problem  is  understanding  the  observer  role.  As  you  would  expect  us  to  do, 
we  do  explain  multiple  assignment  to  the  students  and  discuss  role  functions 
with  them  prior  to  assigning  them  in  this  manner  in  the  clinical  area.  Re- 
peated discussion  and  clarification  of  roles  is  necessary  every  month  or  two. 

And  yet  the  students  have  difficulty  with  the  observer  role.  The  most  suc- 
cessful approach  I have  found,  once  the  students  understand  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  an  observer,  is  to  be  very  dictatorial.  I just  state  that  the  ob- 
server is  there  to  observe  the  patient*s  care — she  is  not  to  talk  or  help  the 
patient  cr  the  doer  unless  the  patient *s  safety  is  threatened.  Being  given  this 
directive  seems  to  help  the  students  in  fulfilling  the  observer  role. 

The  other  major  problem  that  students  have  is  that  occasionally  they  feel 
they  are  not  getting  enough  practice.  This  is  partly  due,T  I feel,  to  the  stu- 
dents* preconceived  idea  of  a nurse  as  a "doer,**  partly  to  the  students*  ap- 
preciation of  the  staff  nurses*  opinions,  and  partly  because  the  expectations 
for  safe  performance  of  skills  are  not  as  stringent  as  the  students*  own  ex- 
pectation in  performing  skills. 

Inherent  in  these  feelings  are  the  students*  fears  that  upon  graduation  they 
will  not  be  able  to  assume  staff  nurse  responsibilities.  Further  explanation 
and  discussion  helps  the  students  with  these  feelings— most  of  the  time.  But 
twice  now,  talking  has  been  inadequate,  so  we  have  helped  the  students  to  set 
up  a situation  that  they  feel  will  test  their  capabilities  as  prospective  staff 
nurses.  On  a predetermined  day,  most  of  the  laboratory  group  would  be  assigned 
in  the  usual  way — several  students  to  care  for  one  patient.  Three  or  four  stu- 
dents (none  of  them  superior)  would  be  given  fcest  assignments.  These  assign- 
ments have  consisted  of  giving  morning  care  to  three  or  four  patients.  At  the 
end  of  the  laboratory  period,  each  test  student  is  exhausted  because  of  the 
pace  she  had  to  maintain  and  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  time  to  delve  into  the 
patient*s  chart  or  to  talk  at  length  with  a patient— yet,  she  is  sublimely  happy. 
She  has  learned  she  could  do  the  things  an  ordinary  staff  nurse  does  in  a usual 
staff  nurse *s  situation.  Students  who  have  not  participated  in  this  test  situ- 
ation size  up  those  who  have  and  decide  that  they  themselves  could  function  at 
least  as  well.  In  addition,  the  students  decide  they  can  learn  more,  and  with 
less  physical  exertion,  by  using  the  multiple-assignment  method.  That  solves 
our  problem  for  several  months. 

Patients  occasionally  have  negative  comments  about  the  multiple-assignment 
method.  To  solve  this  problem,  we  do  talk  very  carefully  with  each  patient 
before  we  put  him  in  a situation  that  he  would  recognize  as  different  from  his 
usual  type  of  care.  The  hospital  units  that  we  use  for  clinical  experience  all 
assign  patient  care  using  the  functional  method.  So  it  is  very  usual  for  a pa- 
tient to  have  one  nurse  give  his  bath,  another  bring  his  medications,  and  yet 
another  take  his  blood  pressure.  The  only  aspect  of  multiple-assignment  that 
a patient  in  our  community  would  see  as  new  is  the  observer  role.  Consequently, 
when  we  have  an  observer,  the  patient  is  interviewed  before  the  assignments  are 
made  to  see  if  we  as  instructors  think  he  understands  and  can  tolerate  an  ob- 
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server,  Theiij,  in  effect ^ we  ask  his  permission  to  use  him  for  student  experi- 
ence. When  we  use  this  appro ach^  we  have  no  negative  conunents  from  the  pa- 
tients who  agree  to  be  a part  of  the  student's  learning  experience.  Now  and 
again^a  patient  will  refuse  to  have  an  observer.  This^  I feel,  is  his  right, 
and  he  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  refuse  this  type  of  an  experience. 

There  is  one  further  problem  with  multiple-assignment.  Any  individual  pa- 
tient's care  seems  to  be  segmented.  You  cannot  help  but  be  concerned  that 
your  students  will  have  difficulty  seeing  the  patient  as  'a  whole.  In  my  ex- 
perience with  this  method  of  assignment,  I have  found  that  when  the  group  of 
students  plan  a patient's  care  in  preconference,  participate  in  and  evaluate 
various  aspects  of  his  care,  share  their  experience  within  their  small  group 
and  in  post conference,  and  have  a variety  of  experiences  with  a patient  as 
dictated  by  the  various  roles  they  fill,  then  the  patient  does  gain  a sem- 
blance of  wholeness. 

It  is  my  belief  that  using  the  multiple-assignment  method  in  the  clinical 
laboratory  helps  to  provide  more  meaningful  experiences  for  nursing  students. 
It  also  makes  it  possible  for  an  instructor  to  stimulate  the  student  to  more 
nearly  maximum  loarning  in  the  clinical  area. 
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NEW  APPROACH  TO  EDUCATION 
Mary  E*  Jensen 


Approximately  one  and  a half  years  ago,  the  administrative  staff  of  Oakland 
Community  College  began  to  plan  for  the  opening  of  a new  college.  They  became 
convinced  that  some  method  other  than  a traditionally  oriented  and  conventional 
lecture  approach  to  the  learning  process  was  indicated*  They  conferred  with 
leaders  in  education,  business,  industry,  and  the  military  in  search  of  new 
ideas.  They  visited  Dr.  Samuel  N.  Postlethwait,  who  had  been  usir^  an  audio- 
tutorial approach  since  1961.  In  a relatively  short  period  of  time,  the  admin- 
istration made  the  decision  that  this  approach  would  be  utilized  throughout  the 
entire  collie. 

Oakland  Community  College  is  dedicated  to  the  application  of  a supervised, 
self-instruction,  audio-tutorial  method  of  instiniction  to  achieve  the  best  pos- 
sible student  learning  and  perfomance. 

It  was  and  still  is  the  belief  at  Oakland  Community  College  that  conventional 
methods  of  instruction  are  basically  teacher-oriented,  with  the  student  playing 
a rather  passive  role  in  the  learning  process.  It  was  and  still  is  the  belief 
at  Oakland  Community  Collie  that  the  educational  program  must  be  learner- 
centered  and  that  the  student  must  be  actively  involved  in  the  learning  process 
and  that  this  learnii^  be  directed  toward  meaningful,  achievable  goals.  For 
these  reasons,  the  college  embarked  on  a systems  approach  to  learning. 

The  systems  approach  demands  that  a rigorous  analysis  of  the  curriculum  be 
made  and  that  the  material  be  structured  systematically  from  the  learner^s,  that 
is,  the  student ^Sj point  of  view.  The  result  of  this  analysis  is  a behaviorally 
oriented  outline  that  specifics  step  by  step  the  direction  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  learner  will  proceed  from  his  startii^  point  through  fulfillment  of 
previously  determined  objectives. 

The  systems  approach  utilizes  many  and  varied  techniques  to  accomplish  the 
stated  objectives.  It  is  a carefully  selected  collection  of  elements  and  a 
carefully  organized  design  for  accomplishing  a given  set  of  objectives. 

The  systems  approach  demands  that  all  terminal  performance  specifications  be 
detailed  and  written  in  behavioral  terms  identifying  the  student  performance 
when  he  has  completed  the  course.  The  terminal  performance  specifications  are 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  **need  to  know'*  and  "need  to  do"  element  of  the  per- 
formance— the  behaviors  the  student  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  at  the  end 
of  the  course.  These  must  be  fomnulated  and  spelled  out  in  advance. 

The  film,  New  Paths  of  Learning,  illustrates  the  Oakland  Community  College 
story.  In  the  film^  you  will  see  students  enrolled  in  various  courses,  including 
nursing,  all  of  which  utilize  the  systems  approach.  You  will  see  them  in  the 
laboratories  and  in  the  carrels,  using  media  and  materials  chosen  to  aid  them 
best  in  achieving  the  stated  objectives  for  the  courses.  Following  the  film,  I 
will  try  to  summarize  the  approach. 

(Film  shown  at  this  point) 


Miss  Jensen  is  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Health  Related  Sciences  and 
Technologies,  Oakland  Community  College,  Union  Lake,  Michigan. 
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Essential  to  the  implementation  of  the  systems  approach  to  education  at 
Oakland  Community  College  was  the  July-August  workshop  attended  by  approximate- 
ly one-half  of  the  total  faculty.  Consultants  from  the  Instructional  Materials 
Division  of  Litton  Industries  had  a prominent  role  in  this  workshop  and  have 
maintained  a consultant  in  residence  this  year. 

Prerequisite  readings  were  required  of  the  faculty  before  beginning  the  de- 
tailed analysis.  The  readings  were;  Preparing  Instructional  Objectives,  by 
Mager^  and  Why  the  Instructional  Systems  Approach^by  Corrigan  and  Kaufman,  Other 
specifically  prepared  and  selected  papers  were  distributed  and  were  required 
reading  assignments  of  the  faculty  during  the  workshop.  One  of  these  was  An  In- 
tegrated Approach  to  Learning^  by  S,  N,  Postlethwait. 

Definite  dates  were  established  for  the  completion  of  each  of  the  following 
tasks  and  assignments: 

1,  Derive  and  define  curriculum  Terminal  Performance  Specifications 
(T,P,S,) 

2,  Derive  and  define  prerequisites,  skills,  and  knowledges  for  curriculum 
and  courses. 

3,  Derive  and  define  T,P,S,  for  courses  to  be  offered. 

4,  Derive  and  write  Criterion  Test  Items  for  T.P.S. 

5,  Derive  and  define  Interim  Performance  Specifications  (I,P,S, ) for  es- 
tablishing T.P.S, 

6,  Derive  and  specify  criterion  test  questions  for  I.P.S, 

7,  Organize  I.P.S,  into  appropriate  blocks  and  units  within  blocks,  (A 
unit  would  cover  from  one  to  three  weeks*  work.) 

8,  Derive  and  specify  learning  steps  for  each  unit,  (This  involves  a de- 
tailed task  analysis  of  each  unit  and  specification  of  all  relevant 
skills,  knowledges,  concepts,  and  principles  to  be  mastered.  It  in- 
cludes expected  behaviors  and  performance  measurements.) 

9,  Specify  methods  and  media — tapes,  slides,  filmstrips,  single-concept 
films,  books,  programmed  texts — for  each  learning  step, 

10,  Prepare  media  for  each  unit. 

The  actual  implementation  of  the  general  assenbly  sessions  (G.A.S.)  and  small 
assembly  sessions  (S.A.S.)  for  each  course  is  as  follows; 

1,  G.A.S, — 1 hour,  once  a week,  attended  by  all  students, 

2,  S.A.S,— held  as  specified  and  as  needed  in  each  course, 

3,  Laboratory — for  large  enrollment  courses,  open  from  8 a,m,-10  p.m, , 

Monday- Friday;  not  open  for  as  many  hours  in  smaller-enrcllment  courses. 
Students  arrange  their  own  laboratory  hours.  Nursing  students  are  assign- 
ed to  specific  days  for  clinical  laboratory  experience, 

4,  Testing — majority  of  written  tests  are  given  in  G.A.S,  Oral  testing  may 
be  done  in  laboratory  or  S.A.S, 

Review,  discussion,  and  revision  for  all  courses  offered  the  first  and  second 
sessions  are  essential.  Planning  was  done  for  second  session  courses  in  the  same 
fashion  is  it  was  for  all  first-session  courses,  and  as  it  will  be  done  for  all 
new  courses  to  be  offered.  This  development,  review,  discussion,  and  revision 
based  on  feedback  and  research  will  continue  and  will  be  among  the  most  impor- 
tant faculty  assignments  in  making  the  systems  approach  operational  at  Oakland 
-'^:.jnunity  College, 
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DR  BAIRD  (in  answer  to  a question  not  recorded  on  the  tape):  That*s  a good 

question  and  one  that  we  have  discussed  a great  deal  amoi^  ourselves.  Actually, 
we* re  not  at  all  unconcerned  about  evaluatii^  the  quality  of  our  programs,  I 
think  the  solution  that  you  implied  at  the  end  of  your  question  is,  perhaps,  at 
this  point  in  history,  the  most  likely  answer  to  the  problem.  That  is,  if  you 
have  an  evaluation  team  coming  from  the  general  association,  you  "coordinate," 
shall  we  say,  and  have  a representative  on  the  team  fully  qualified  to  judge 
the  effectiveness  of  whatever  programs  your  institution  has,  I know  you  can  say, 
"Suppose  you  have  fifteen  or  twenty  programs,"  I think  most  of  us  would  answer, 
"you  have  to  do  one  big  thorough  institutional  study,  because  remember,  each  of 
rhe  associations  that  may  want  to  come  to  our  campus  for  accreditation  purposes 
doesn*t  necessarily  ask  for  the  same  kind  of  information  about  the  institution. 
Pretty  soon,  you  would  find  yourself  spending  a large  share  of  your  resources 
just  trying  to  put  together  the  different  kinds  of  information  that  the  differ- 
ent agencies  would  want  to  have  about  you.  So  this  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
general  and  specialized  accreditation  can  get  together  on  the  kind  of  information 
that  is  necessary  and  basic  to  the  evaluation  of  the  work  within  an  institution. 
And  then,  suppose  we  do  have  many  different  kinds  of  prc^rams— I think  that  I 
would  rather  have  on  my  campus  one  real  big  party  for  one  week  than  have  twenty- 
five  parties  scattered  throughout  the  year, 

PARTICIPANT:  I have  a follow-up  on  this  question  certain  aspects  of  which 

I do  not  understand.  You  would  like  and  be  willing  to  have  one  person,  well 
prepared,  come  and  evaluate  a particular  program.  You  are  willii^,  then,  are 
you,  to  have  any  other  aspect  of  your  college  or  the  rest  of  the  college  evalu- 
ated by  one  person?  Then  may  I ask:  What  criteria  is  this  one  person  goii^  to 

use?  And  on  what  basis  will  this  one  person  alone  make  the  kind  of  judgment 
that  you  can  call  or  surely  consider  necessary  in  determing  the  quality  of  a 
particular  program? 

PANELIST:  I don’t  have  the  same  confidence  that  some  of  my  friends  have  in 
the  ability  of  a team— whether  it*s  composed  of  one  or  five  members  or  whether 
it  stays  for  one  day  or  a week,  l don’t  think  that  I am  confident  that  these 
people  can  really  measure  the  effectiveness  of  every  single  teaching  program 
goii^  on  on  our  campus,  I really  think  that  in  the  final  analysis,  when  you 
hire  somebody  or  when  you  do  business  with  someone  (I  think  educational  institu- 
tions are  business  enterprises — we’re  in  the  business  of  teaching,  of  education), 
don’t  you  have  to  rely  on  those  measures  of  character  and  the  intent  to  do  the 
right  kind  of  a job  more  than  on  measuring  the  height  of  the  people?  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  you  need  is  one  person,  provided  that  this  person  uses  good  cri- 
teria that  have  been  developed  by  the  group  that  is  interested  in  the  particu- 
lar prc^ram  and  makes  his  work  a coordinated  part  of  the  work  of  the  visitii^ 
general  team  (and  I’ve  been  chairman  of  many  of  these  general  teams),  I think 
any  team  that  visits  a collie  campus  and  stays  three  days  measures  a lot  of 
things  that  are  vitally  important  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  job  beii^ 
done — whether  it  be  in  nursing,  ei^ineerii^  technology,  data  process ii^,  food 
technology,  or  in  any  other  field.  So  I think  it’s  a matter  of  how  definitive 
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we  really  think  we  can  be  in  the  business  of  the  evaluation. 

PARTICIPANT:  Dr.  Baird,  you  mentioned  the  study  as  being  of  crucial  impor- 
tance. You  also  mentioned  an  opinionnaire  that  had  been  sent  out  on  a scienti- 
fic basis  to  172  schools — and  I was  wondering,  is  there  any  further  commitment 
to  the  study  actually  being  done?  If  so,  by  whom,  when,  and  what  do  you  do  in 
the  interim? 


DR.  BAIRD:  First  of  all,  the  opinionnaire  I referred  to,  which  was  sent  to 

sample  172  institutions,  is  the  internal  study  currently  being  conducted  of  its 
own  operation  by  the  National  Commissioner  on  Accrediting.  I thought  I was 
about  to  run  out  of  time  and  neglected  to  mention  this  big  general  study  that 
ve  would  like  to  see  done  of  the  total  business  of  accreditation,  and  especial- 
ly as  it  relates  to  community  colleges.  We  really  hope  that  by  the  time  the 
National  Commission  meets  in  Chic^o  at  the  end  of  this  month,  the  American 
Association  of  Community  Colleges  will  be  able  to  report  that  a foundation  has 
^reed  to  underwrite  a great  national  study  in  depth  of  accreditation  practices 
and  procedures — one  that  won't  seek  to  criticize  what  is  being  done  or  what  has 
been  done  but  will  try  to  be  constructive  and  try  to  get  some  of  the  basic  re- 
search data  that  might  help  us  to  create  better  systems  of  evaluation  and  ac- 
creditation. We*ve  been  trying  for  months  to  get  this  kind  of  financial  sup- 
port; we  think  we  see  it  in  the  offing,  although  we're  not  quite  sure  yet.  In 
the  meantime — and  we'll  have  to  be  very  practical  about  this— to  those  institu- 
tions that  are  eligible  and  in  desperate  need  or  in  need  of  the  kind  of  finan- 
cial support  that  some  of  the  federal  funding  programs  make  possible,  I think 
I would  say  that  I*d  probably  be  inclined  to  take  present  avenues  open  to  us, 
such  as  the  Le^ue.  Or,  I suppose,  being  a very  stubborn  individual,  my  first 
approach  would  be  to  insist  to  the  commissioner  that  my  institution,  being  a 
regional  accrediting  institution,  should  be  eligible  for  federal  funds.  Fail- 
ing that,  I would  probably  put  myself  in  the  position  of  going  to  NLN  on  the 
matter.  In  the  meantime,  every  institution  would  have  to  decide  this  for  it- 
self. And,  as  I said  before,  much  as  we  need  federal  support  for  many  of  our 
programs,  I think  that  the  timing  was  most  unfortunate  in  terms  of  the  dialogue 
that  was  going  on  between  NLN  and  AAJC,  to  be  very  specific  again  about  this 
matter  of  how  to  get  together  on  the  accreditation  of  nursii^  and  other  health- 
related  programs  in  the  community  colleges. 

PARTICIPANT:  As  a colleague  of  Dwight  Baird's,  I'd  like  to  ask  him  a lead- 

ing question,  if  I may,  referring  back  to  a question  already  addressed  to  him. 

I think  Dr.  Baird  omitted  answering  a portion  of  the  question — I don't  know  if 
by  accident  or  by  design.  The  portion  of  the  question  was  that  having  to  do 
with  what  criteria  should  be  applied  by  the  blanket  accrediting  team  or  by  the 
one  person  representing  the  specialized  accrediting  group  as  a component — as  a 
single  component — or  element  of  this  team  of  accrediting  visitors.  Should  not 
the  criteria  to  be  applied  by  this  individual,  and  therefore  by  the  regional 
accrediting  team,  be  the  criteria  of  the  profession  as  the  profession  has  de- 
fined it  with  its  specific  knowledge  of  its  own  field? 

DR.  BAIRD:  Thanks,  Al.  I think  I skipped  over  that  too  fast  in  my  answer 

I thought  that  what  I had  implied  in  the  answer  was  the  criteria  developed  by 
the  agency  interested  in  a particular  program— the  criteria  developed  by  them 
as  a part  of  the  work  of  the  whole  team — plus  the  fact  that — and  I am  not  at 
all  in  dis^reement  with  some  of  the  implications  that  you  made,  Dr.  Allen — 
every  member  of  that  evaluation  team  in  applying  good  criteria  of  the  general 
association,  the  general  accrediting  criteria,  is  measuring  to  a very  real  ex- 
tent the  great  supporting  things  we  have  to  look  for  in  an  institution  that  does 
all  the  kinds  of  things  it  does.  When  I've  served  on  an  accreditation  team, 
I've  found  it  rare  that  high-qualit"  work  was  being  done  in  one  particular  area 
and  very  bad  work  in  another,  I rea..iy  don't  think  that  over  a long  period. 
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an  institution  that  is  dedicated  to  doing  a good  Job  and  to  maintaining  its 
accreditation  status  is  going  to  do  a rotten  job,  if  we  can  put  it  that  way, 
in  any  area.  And  besides,  if  i may  project  this  a little,  how  many  of  us  can 
afford  to  have  the  graduates  of  our  nursing  program  fail  the  state  boards  too 
consistently?  After  all,  they  don*t  practice  nursing  in  my  state  or  in  your 
state  until  they  have  passed  the  state  boards — it  doesn't  matter  where  they  got 
their  training.  So  X think  it  is  a matter  of  good  business;  we  don't  stay  in 
business  if  we  fail  to  live  up  to  a reasonable  level  of  performance  in  all  areas. 

PARTICIPANT:  I have  to  go  back  to  the  interim  period.  Have  the  organiza- 

tions NLN  and  AAJC  approached  each  other  recently  concemii^  some  sort  of  re- 
participation in  the  team  for  general  accreditation? 

DR.  BAIRD:  Well,  I think  Mary  Liston  will  agree  that  there  have  been  coopera- 

tive efforts  between  our  two  associations — we're  not  really  at  war  with  each 
other.  In  fact,  the  whole  ADN  program  (Mary  is  such  a nice  person,  I don't 
mind  her  knowing  that  I feel  this  way)  probably  would  not  be  in  existence  to- 
day— at  least,  it  would  not  be  as  far  along  as  it  is  had  it  not  been  for  a very 
considerable  period  of  time  of  close  cooperation  between  NLN,  AAJC,  Columbia 
University.  I forget  whether  there  were  some  other  people  involved  in  that 
basic  research  team  that  originally  did  the  study  to  determine  whether  or  not 
we  could  prepare  professional  nurses.  Whether  you  call  them  technicians  or  any- 
thii^  else,  I am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  nurses  in  this  country— whether  it 
was  through  two  years  of  good  preparation  in  your  college  or  mine,  three  years 
at  diploma  school,  or  the  baccalaureate  degree  program — have  been  able,  literal- 
ly by  pulling  themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps,  to  get  themselves  accepted 
pretty  generally  as  professionals.  And  I am  not  willing  to  quibble  about  wheth- 
er professional  ^s  a better  term  than  techni cian  or  technical  or  what  have  you. 
But  in  the  very  beginning,  it  was  the  kind  of  research  effort  that  I am  pleading 
for  here— as  we  study  the  accreditation  procedures — that  made  it  possible.  We 
did  find,  didn't  we,  that  we  could  train  at  least  good  basic  first-level 
bedside  nurses— and  that's  what  we're  trying  to  do.  That!s  where  the  desperate 
need  is,  outside  of  the  need  for  somebody  to  direct  the  programs.  I guess  this 
is  the  critical  need — and  don't  any  of  you  come  up  there  on  the  Columbia  River 
looking  for  one;  I've  got  a good  one  and  I want  to  keep  her.  But  we  did  this, 
we  were  looking  for  a better  way,  and  we  found  it;  we  found  the  ADN  Program. 

So  we're  continuii^  to  cooperate,  we've  got  some  kind  of  a joint  committee 
between  us  now.  And  I think  that  Jerry  Griffin  has  been  carrying  on  some  cor- 
respondence with  us,  encouraging  us,  if  nothing  else,  to  set  up  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee or  another  one,  maybe  to  address  itself  pretty  much  to  this  problem  that 
has  been  raised  here — what  do  we  do  in  the  interim?  We  can't  turn  our  backs  on 
each  other,  we’ve  got  to  face  this  problem  together.  Mary  Liston  probably  has 
a better  answer  than  I. 

DR.  LISTON:  i just  wanted  to  mention  that  I know  specifically  that  one  of 

our  regional  associations  does  request  names  from  NLN  or  already  has  its  own 
list  from  which  it  names  a nurse  member  for  a team  on  a r^ional  accreditation 
visit  when  the  nursing  program  is  not  being  reviewed  fo-**  specialized  accredita- 
tion, There  are  some  people  in  this  room  who  have  been  on  this  type  of  evalu- 
ation team.  They  look  at  the  nursii^  program  and  also  at  other  programs.  As 
you  know,  when  you're  on  a regional  team,  you  may  be  looking  at  other  programs 
as  well  as  the  specialized  program  that  you  are  taking  a look  at.  So  this  is  in 
existence;  but  again,  it  varies  according  to  the  regional  association.  But  the 
program  may  not  necessarily  be  coming  up  for  specialized  NLN  accreditation. 

PARTICIPANT:  It  seems  that  a commissioner,  in  requiring  membership  in  a 

voluntary  oiganization,  which  our  accrediting  associations  are,  is  either  un- 
wise or  hasn’t  been  exactly  on  the  right  track.  I would  like  some  reactions  to 
this,  possibly  the  results.  It  makes  it  involuntary,  doesn't  it,  if  you're 
going  to  get  funds? 
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DR,  BAIRD:  You* re  raisii^  a very  important  question  of  social  policy,  I 
think,  but  I don*t  think  this  is  anythii^  new.  If  this  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted as  agreement  or  disagreement  with  what  the  commissioner  did  in  this 
instance  but  as  a comment  on  this  matter  of  public  policy,  this  is  not  new. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  private  organizations  that  are  not  respon- 
sible to  the  public  will,  in  the  way  that  the  public  bodies  are,  have  been 
assigned  quasi-public  responsibility,  A good  illustration,  I think,  is  one 
close  to  your  own  profession.  In  every  state  in  the  union,  I believe,  a con- 
dition for  being  eligible  for  tryii^  medical  license  examinations  is  that  one 
must  be  a graduate  of  an  institution  approved  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, which  is  a private  body.  This  goes  back  a good  many  years,  I could 
point  to  a considerable  number  of  other  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  thing. 

It  is  a question  that  has  not  been  answered,  I suspect  that  if  some  of  these 
instances  were  brought  as  test  cases  into  the  courts,  the  interpretation  might 
well  be  that  this  was  an  improper  assignment  of  public  responsibility  to  pri- 
vate industry,  I merely  make  the  point  that  this  is  far  from  the  first  time 
that  this  has  happened;  it  runs  through  the  whole  fabric  of  our  political 
government, 

PARTICIPANT:  Norman,  while  you* re  up,  I think  it  might  be  helpful  to  this 

group  to  have  you  interpret  'Voluntary  accreditation."  There  is  further  ar- 
gument on  the  part  of  the  commissioner  that  accreditation  should  be  voluntary. 

Do  I make  myself  clear? 

DR,  BAIRD:  Yes,  I think,  if  I understand  you  rightly  what  you*ve  referred 

to  is  the  desirability  of  this  kind  of  activity  contrasted  with  government  con- 
trol, This,  of  course,  is  a distinctive  American  phenomenon,  as  you  know — this 
business  of  voluntary  accrediting.  The  only  alternative  that  is  available  to 
us  is  control  through  governmental  bureaus,  I suppose  it*s  a series  of  histori- 
cal accidents  that  has  led  us  to  the  situation  we* re  in  today;  for  certainly, 
voluntary  accrediting  has  performed  a very  important  public  service.  Whether 
or  not  it  has  been  given  these  public  responsibilities,  it  still  has  performed 
a very  important  public  service  over  the  years;  and  had  it  not  been  performed 
voluntarily  through  the  efforts  of  the  people  involved  either  in  the  professions 
or  in  the  educational  institutions,  it  would  of  necessity  have  been  provided  by 
some  other  agency.  So  I think  this  is  a point  that  sometimes  is  lost  sight  of 
by  those  people  who  find  themselves  in  stroi^  opposition  to  voluntary  accredit- 
ing. They  probably  wouldn't  like  the  alternative;?  as  well  as  what  they  have, 

I think  the  answer,  then,  lies  in  doing  everything  that  is  possible — there  are 
plenty  of  channels  ti^rough  which  pressures  and  influences  can  be  brought  to 
bear  to  make  the  voluntary  accrediting  activity  as  good  as  it  can  possibly  be— 
and  this  is  a continuing  operation,  of  course, 

PARTICIPANT:  Mary  Liston,  in  her  remarks  stressed  one  that  I think  is  very 

important,  and  that  is  the  involvement  of  the  faculty  in  developii^  the  whole 
criteria  in  a continuing  self-evaluation  process  that  has  been  very  much  a part 
of  nursing  education  since  unified  accrediting  began— in  1949,  I believe— and 
one  question  I would  ask  Dr,  Baird  is,  if  we  do  not  have  the  program  of  accre- 
ditation, which  is  simplest,  really,  to  this  kind  of  continuing  self-involvement 
of  the  faculty,  what  would  you  see  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  it?  My  second 
comment — and  I can*t  resist  it— is  in  relation  to  a remark  that  has  been  made  a 
few  times,  and  I wonder  if  anyone  has  offered  you  an  interpretation,  We*ve  men- 
tioned the  unfortunate  timing  of  the  confrontation  between  the  two  attitudes  on 
accreditation,  I don*t  *think  it  was  a matter  of  anyone *s  choice,  really,  but  a 
fact  that  is  beii^  impressed  on  us  very  generously  and  is  hitting  us  from  all 
sides— and  that  is,  there  is  a real  need  to  produce  nurses  faster.  And  one  of 
the  things  we  needed  in  order  to  do  that  was  federal  aid.  And  one  of  the  things 
that  has  been  used  in  the  past  in  prc^rams  of  federal  aid  and  has  been  necessary^ 
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it  se^s,  is  some  kind  of  accreditation  other  than  state  approval. 

DR.  BAIRD:  Wei If  I certainly  didn*t  intend  to  imply  that|  and  I do  think 

that  the  timing  was  unfortunate,  but  not  through  the  choice  of  either  NU^  or 
AAJC.  All  of  us  at  the  same  time  have  been  working  towards  getting  the  funds 
we  needed  to  do  our  job.  It  just  happens,  I think,  in  the  ongoii^  of  history 
that  these  three  things  came  together  at  the  same  crossroads  at  the  same  time, 
and  if  we  had  had  a way  to  choose  differently,  we  would  have  probably  planned 
them  a little  farther  apart.  I am  not  passing  any  blame  for  this.  I think 
it*s  just  one  of  the  accidents  of  history  that  it  happened  this  way.  Back  to 
the  business  concerning  the  part  that  the  professional  organizations  can  play 
in  helping  an  institution,  in  helping  a faculty  to  stay  alive.  I think  this 
is  tremendously  important.  I really  don*t  think,  however,  it  has  to  relate  to 
accreditation.  I think  this  would  be  a responsibility  of  NLN  or  any  other  or- 
ganization interested  in  nursing  education, whether  or  not  it  was  involved  in 
the  accrediation  process.  The  fact  is,  as  I*ve  said,  I think,  once  before, 
probably  no  nursing  program  in  this  country— ADN  program — has  greater  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  NLN  than  does  my  college.  We  were  a part  of  the  Seal  antic 
Fund  project.  I*ve  been  through  nursing  conferences  with  my  nursing  director, 
Mildred  Schmidt.  The  people  of  NBN  have  been  tremendously  important,  I think, 
in  helping  us  get  our  program  off  the  ground.  This  can  be  an  ongoii^  thing. 

PARTICIPANT:  I believe  my  question  could  be  addressed  rather  to  Dr.  Liston, 

although  I*m  not  sure.  As  a faculty  member  of  a junior  college,  I am  concerned 
with  this  whole  matter  of  accreditation  froa  the  standpoint  of  both  time  and 
the  drain  on  human  resources.  It  does  take  place  with  the  process  of  accredi- 
tation. One  thing  that,  perhaps,  concerns  me  more  is  the  financial  costs  in- 
volved. These  accumulate.  We  operate  on  a tight  bu^et,  and  sometimes,  they 
are  quite  disturbing.  One  of  the  things  I %ould  hope  of  any  type  of  arrange- 
ment made  would  be  the  lessening  of  the  cost— if  that  could  be  possible— to  the 
institution.  1*11  be  frank  with  you— I saw  some  figures  the  other  day  on  the 
NLN  costs  of  accreditation,  and  they  were  quite  alarmii^  to  me.  I was  wonder- 
ii^  if  someone  might  explain  what  these  costs  were  specifically?  And  where 
does  the  money  go? 

DR.  LISTON:  Certainly,  costs,  I think,  are  of  concern  to  all  of  us.  As  I 

mentioned  earlier  to  you,  we  do  have  several  divisional  committees— one  being 
a committee  on  fees  and  dues  for  NLN,  and  this  particular  committee  has  been 
studying  very  carefully  the  whole  fees  and  dues  structure  for  the  Division  of 
Nursii^  Education.  As  you  also  know,  it  takes  money  to  operate  a program  of 
accrediting.  To  be  specific— at  the  present  time,  the  costs  of  charges  associa- 
ted with  accreditation  depend  on  two  facts— actually  they  might  be  separated 
into  two  areas.  We  mentioned  earlier  the  Council  of  Member  Agencies  of  NLN. 
This  is  the  group  that  joins  NLN  as  an  agency  member.  The  current  dues  for 
this  group  for  associate  degree  programs  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars 
a year.  When  a school  that  is  a member  of  the  Council  of  Member  Agencies  re- 
quests a visit  for  school  accreditation,  the  charge  for  the  visit  is  thirty 
dollars  per  day  per  visitor,  which  would  amount  to— if  it  was  a three  day  visit- 
one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  If  the  school  is  not  a member  of  the  Council 
of  Member  Agencies,  there  is  a flat  fee— and  again,  we  are  speaking  of  fees  at 
the  present  time— fifteen  hundred  dollars,  which  may  be  prorated  over  a six 
year  period.  The  hope  is— and  egain,  this  is  characteristic  of  all  the  councils 
in  the  division— that  we  are  working  towards  obtaining  agency  membership  so  that 
the  schools  will  actively  participate  in  the  criteria,  the  policies,  the  proce- 
dures, the  development  of  materials,  and  so  forth.  W are  doing  everything 
practical  to  reduce  the  costs.  I think  many  of  you  ha  i been  involved  in  trying 
to  get  grants  to  subsidize  this  kind  of  operatloni  this  is  at  the  present  time 
a subsidy.  The  fees  for  the  other  departments  are  between  five  and  six  hundred 
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dollars  and  are  based  on  student  enrollment.  But  for  the  years  1965,  1966, 
and  1967,  the  NLN  Board  of  Directors  voted  a fee  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
dollars.  The  costs  for  reasonable  assurance — I*m  not  sure  if  you  are  Interested 
in  that — was  a hundred  dollars  plus  the  per  diem  cost  of  the  visitor.  We  have 
done  rather  careful  cost  analyses;  we  are  continuing  to  do  them.  And  the 
latest  data  we  have  had — and  again,  they  have  not  been  primarily  data  from  the 
associate  degree  programs  but  from  the  other  two  departments— diploma  and  bacca- 
laureate— show  that  actually,  the  costs  for  accreditation  cover  rot^hly  50  per- 
cent, the  charge  to  the  school;  the  rest  is  made  up  by  the  income  of  the  League 
from  consultation,  from  studies,  test  services,  and  a variety  of  other  sources. 
But  we  do  appreciate,  believe  me,  the  fee  question-all  of  us  do,  and  every 
attempt  is  beii^  made  to  solve  it*  If  anyone  knows  sources  where  we  can  get 
sane  addition£d  funds  to  help  us,  we*d  be  very  glad  to  learn  about  them. 
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FOREWORD 


The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  provided  for  Federal-State-Local  cooperation 
in  planning  and  implementing  vocational  education  programs*  All  subsequent 
Federal  funds  have  been  provided  as  an  incentive  to  match  State  and  local  funds 
in  the  promotion  of  programs  of  vocational  education* 

As  a condition  for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds,  a state  is  required  to 
submit  a State  Plan  indicating  hov  the  funds  are  to  be  used,  and  upon  approval 
of  the  State  Plan  by  the  U*  S*  Office  of  Education  the  state  must  comply  with 
the  agreement* 

The  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  extended  the  "State  Plan" 
idea  of  Federal-State  cooperation  to  the  State-Local  Administrative  Unit  level 
with  the  beginning  of  the  1964-65  school  year.  Thus,  as  a condition  for  the 
receipt  of  Federal-State  funds  for  vocational  education  programs  at  the  local 
level,  the  local  administrative  unit  submits  a "Local  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education"  describing  the  local  vocational  education  programs  to  be  offered* 
Administrative  units  are  expected  to  base  their  Local  Plans  on  careful  socio- 
economic and  job  opportunity  studies. 

This  publication  is  designed  to  help  superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
and  others,  in  looking  at  a patterr  of  vocational  education  programs  in  a high 
school,  to  see  the  relationship  of  courses  to  specialized  areas  and  of  special- 
ized areas  to  the  total  educational  program*  A suggested  pattern  for  vocational 
and  technical  education  in  North  Carolina  high  schools  is  on  page  2 of  this 
publication*  General  descriptions  of  specialized  areas  of  study  begin  on  page  7* 
Descriptions  of  specific  courses  may  be  found  in  Program  of  Studies.  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1964-65. 

The  staff  of  -the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instructioi.,  is  available  to  help  in  planning  and  implementing  compre- 
hensive programs  of  vocational  education  which  are  meaningful  and  productive 
in  local  school  systems* 


State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
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Local  planning  for  educational  programs  of  any  kind  should  be  a continuous 
process.  Local  planning  is  a necessity  if  local  educational  programs  are  to  reflect 
changing  educational  needs  at  the  local  level. 

A rather  detailed  and  comprehensive  study  should  be  made  as  a basis  for  plan- 
ning local  programs  of  vocational  education.  The  staff  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  provides  consultant  services  to  assist  local  administrative  units  in  making 
such  studies.  Administrative  units  should  base  requests  for  the  allotment  of 
vocational  education  teaching  positions  and  funds  for  equipment  on  data  available 
from  studies  already  completed,  those  now  in  progress,  and  from  as  many  other  sources 
as  possible. 

Three  major  factors  which  should  be  considered  in  the  development  of  local  plans 

are: 

(1)  the  total  educational  needs  of  students, 

(2)  the  vocational  developmental  needs  of  students,  and 

(3)  employment  opportunities  and  the  changing  occupational  structure. 

In  the  development  of  local  plans  for  vocational  education,  your  attention  is 
invited  to  the  following  pages  describing  a suggested  pattern  for  vocational  and 
technical  education  in  North  Carolina  high  schools.  The  general  overviews  of  the 
several  vocational  areas  in  the  latter  part  of  this  publication  and  descriptions  of 
specific  courses  within  each  area  as  listed  in  the  Program  of  Studies  should  be 
studied.  By  matching  vocational  education  needs  of  present  and  potential  enrollees 
with  programs  described  in  this  publication  and  with  courses  as  described  in  the 
Program  of  Studies,  requests  for  positions  and  funds  may  be  determined. 

Requests  for  vocational  education  teaching  and  local  director  positions  should 
be  filed  with  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Public  Instrsuction,  on  the  form  Local  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  for  1967-68 
School  Year  not  later  than  April  1.  1967.  Evaluation  of  these  requests  will  be 
made  immediately  and  superintendents  will  be  advised  of  action  taken. 

Consultative  services  in  developing  local  plana  may  be  requested  of  the 
Director’s  Office,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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SUGGESTED  PATTERN  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


On  the  following  page  is  the  Suggested  Pattern  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  in  North  Carolina  high  schools  which  illustrates  the  interrelationships 
of  the  several  vocational  education  courses  described  in  the  Program  of  Studies. 
No  school  will  be  able  to  offer  every  course  in  each  area  but  sl.ould  aim  at 
providing  courses  in  those  areas  where  opportunities  and  needs  exist. 

Narrative  Description  of  the  Pattern 


The  courses  listed  as  possible  vocational  education  offerings  at  the  ninth 
^ grade  level  may  be  characterized  as  "introductory"  courses.  Research  in  vocational 

maturity  indicates  that  this  is  the  age  in  which  students  begin  to  look  at  them* 

^ selves  and  their  opportunities  in  the  world  of  work  more  realistically.  They  should 

also  begin  to  look  at  their  future  roles  as  homemakers.  They  need  to  know  more  about 
occupations,  occupational  requirements,  and  the  educational  opportunities  for  meeting 
these  requirements.  Developing  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  occupational  and  educa- 
tional planning  is  a kay  concept  here. 

Tenth  grade  offerings  are  designed  to  help  a student  explore  in  greater  depth 
some  of  the  occupational  interests  developed  as  a ninth  grader.  At  this  point 
students  select  the  broad  occupational- a^a  (trade  and  industrial,  distributive 
education,  business  occupations,  home  economics  education,  or  agricultural  education) 
j in  which  they  wish  to  do  further  exploration  and/or  begin  to  develop  skills  which 

I might  be  applicable  to  clusters  of  occupations  within  the  broad  areas.  Students  at 

the  tenth  grade  level  may  enroll  in  courses  in  any  of  the  areas.  It  is  hoped  that 
most  of  these  enrollees  will  have  taken  one  of  the  suggested  courses  for  the  ninth 
grade  level,  although  these  are  suggestions  and  not  necessarily  prerequisites. 

Courses  offered  at  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  levels  are  characterized  by 
"specialization."  Specific  skills  for  specific  types  of  occupations  are  taugh^. 
Crossover  between  areas  is  possible  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  by 
students  whose  occupational  aspirations  change,  but  these  should  be  much  fewer  than 
crossovers  at  the  lower  grade  levels. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  vocational  education  at  the  high 
school  level  is  not  terminal  education.  Graduates  (even  those  going  directly  into 
employment)  should  be  encouraged  to  enroll  in  post-high  school  vocational  and 
technical  education  programs  either  on  a full-time  or  part-time  basis. 


Relationship  to  State  Board  of  Education  Policies 

The  suggested  pattern  for  vocational  and  technical  education  illustrated  on 
the  following  page  is  consistent  with  policies  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
promoting  diversified  and  comprehensive  programs  of  vocational  education  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Local  administrative  units  are  urged  to  move  toward 
programs  of  this  type  as  rapidly  as  feasible  in  order  to  provide  realistic  vocational 
education  to  as  many  students  as  possible  who  need  and  desire  training  in  specific 
occupational  areas . 
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SUGGESTED  PATTERN  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


To  Employment,  to  Post-High  School  Technical  or  Vocational  Education, 

or  to  College 


Post- 

Secondary 

Schools 

and 

Colleges 


Home  Economics 
Education 


Home 

Economics 

713* 

715.1-2-3** 

716-717 

or 

Home  Economics 
Occupations- 
714.1-714.8 


Trade  and  Industrial 
Education 


Agricultural 

Education 


Distributive 

Education 


Business 
& Office 
Education 


Industrial  Cooper- 
ative Training 
741-742-743 

Trade  Preparatory: 
Mechanics-750  Series 

Construction- 
760  Series 

Electricity/ 
Electronics- 
770  Series 

Service  Occupations- 
780  Series 

Metal S-790  Series 


Agricultural 
Production 

703 

or 

I 

Agricultural  * 

I 

Management  i 

704  i 

or  j 

Agricultural  I 
Electives-  1 

I 

Off-Farm  Agri.l 
Occupations  1 


Cooperative 

D.E. 

PrograiDs- 

721-722 

Preparatory 

D.E. 

Programs 

Select  from 
Courses 
723-727 


Select  from 
Courses 
705.1-705.9 


Cooperative 
Office 
Occupations 

Preparatory 
Office 
Occupations] 

Data 

Processing 

ititie 


12th 


and 


11th 


Grades 


(Speciali- 

zation) 


■ « *V*V'.’* J A* A*. 


t 


Home  Economics  ! Introduction  to  I 


II 

712 


jindustrial  Education  j 

I 


Select  from 
Courses  731-739 


Agricultural 
Science  and 
Mechanics 

702 


Basic  Economics  for 
Business  Occupations] 

720.1 


lOth 

Grade 

(Explora- 

tion) 


Introduction  to  Vocations  799 
and/or  Home  Economics  1-711.1  or  711.2 
and/or  Introduction  to  Agriculture  - 701 


9th 
. Grade 

(Introduction) 


NOTE: 


The  course  titles  and  numbers  given  in  this  chart  refer  to  course  descriptions  given 
in  the  Program  of  Studies. 

*Not  recommended  for  college-bound  student  except  where  special  interest  is 
indicated  and  credit  is  not  required  for  graduation. 

**Special  interest  courses  only.  ***Not  described  in  Program  of  Studies.  1964. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS  UPON  WHICH  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PERSONNEL  POSITIONS  ARE  ALLOCATED 
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1.  Reimbursement  to  local  administrative,  units  for  salaries  of  vocational 
teachers  and  local  directors  of  vocational  education  for  the  1967-68 


school  year  will  be  as  follows: 

Agricultural  Education  2/3 
Home  Economics  Education  2/3 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  3/4 
Distributive  Education  3/4 
Introduction  to  Vocations  3/4 
Business  and  Office  Education  3/4 
Local  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  3/4 


2.  Vocational  education  teachers  must  be  certified  by  the  Division  of 
Professional  Services.  Only  certified  teachers  may  be  hired  to  teach 
reimbursable  vocational  education  courses.  New  teachers,  as  well  as 
those  presently  employed,  being  assigned  to  new  vocational  courses  must 
be  approved  for  certification  by  the  appropriate  State  Supervisors. 

3.  Adequate  facilities,  equipment,  and  Instructional  materials  must  be 
provided.  Travel  allowance  of  at  least  $25  per  month  must  be  budgeted 
for  those  teachers  required  to  travel  In  connection  with  their  official 
duties. 

4.  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS,  ADULT  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION  IS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF 
HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS. 

IN  AGRICULTURE,  ADULT  FARMER  EDUCATION  IS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
TEACHERS. 

THESE  TEACHERS  MUST  BE  GIVEN  TIME  AND  RESOURCES  TO  CONDUCT  SUCH  ADULT 
EDUCATION. 

5.  Vocational  education  teaching  positions  are  allotted  In  addition  to  regular 
ADA  teachers.  Duties  of  all  teachers  are  assigned  by  principals.  However, 
according  to  State  policies,  when  non-vocatlonal  teaching  duties  are 
assigned,  salary  reimbursements  must  be  prorated  (based  on  a slx-perlod  day) 
In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  assigned  to  non-vocatlonal  teaching 
duties . 
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LOCAL  DIRECTORS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


In  accordance  with  the  North  Carolina  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  *'The 
local  director  or  supervisor  of  vocational  education  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
administraLive  officer  of  the  local  educational  agency  for  administration  and  super- 
vision of  the  vocational  education  program  or  specialized  aspects  of  the  program.  He 
shall  give  general  direction  to  planning  vocational  education  programs.  He  shall 
organize,  supervise,  and  evaluate  programs  of  instruction  in  the  area  or  areas  assigned 
and  shall  recommend  personnel  to  be  employed  under  provisions  of  current  laws  and  the 
State  Plan.** 

Minimum  Criteria  for  the  Allotment  of  a Local  Director  of  Vocational  Education  Position 

4 

The  administrative  unit  must  have  a total  of  at  least : 

1.  Two  thousand  vocational  education  students  (students  enrolled  in  a 
vocational  course  being  taught  by  a State-reimbursed  vocational  teacher) . 

2.  Thirty  full-time  vocational  education  teachers  employed  and  teaching. 

3.  Four  of  the  six  vocational  education  programs  available  (Agriculture, 

Home  Economics,  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  Distributive  Education, 
Business  and  Office  Education,  and  Introduction  to  Vocations). 

There  must  also  be  evidence  of  a projected  vocational  education  program  for  the 
administrative  unit  in  the  coming  years  which  indicates  a positive  growth  trend  in  the 
vocational  area.  The  administrative  unit  must  put  in  writing  the  proposed  utilization 
of  the  local  director,  including  his  duties,  responsibilities,  and  relationships  with 
the  local  administrative  staff  and  teachers. 

Duties  of  the  Local  Director  of  Vocational  Education 

In  addition  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  as  set  forth  in  the  State  Flan, 
some  specifics  might  be  as  follows: 

1.  Developing  and  recommending  local  plans  for  vocational  education. 

2.  Recommending  the  courses  needed. 

3.  Assisting  in  securing  properly  qualified  vocational  education  teachers. 

4.  Assisting  all  vocational  education  teachers  in  the  administrative  unit 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  effective  instructional  programs. 

* 5.  Working  with  lay  advisory  committees  in  directing  proper  emphasis  for 

local  programs. 

6*  Determining  and  recommending  equipment  needed  for  the  programs  and 
ordering  such  equipment  as  is  needed. 

7.  Assisting  vocational  education  teachers  in  the  preparation  of  all  reports. 
Preparing  over-all  annual  report  of  all  vocational  programs  in  the 
adm:fnistrative  unit. 

8.  Recommending  inservice  education  of  vocational  teachers  within  the 
administrative  unit. 
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9.  Coordinating  follow-up  study  of  vocational  students  to  ascertain  if  they 
are  properly  employed  upon  graduation* 

10.  In  addition,  this  person  would  be  responsible  for  any  other  duties  that 
might  be  assigned  in  vocational  areas  by  the  superintendent. 


The  State  Plan  specifies  that  "The  local  director  or  supervisor  shall  be  a 
graduate  of  an  accredited  four-year  college  or  university  and  shall  have  had  a minimum 
of  three  years*  experience  in  one  or  a combination  of  the  following  activities  in 
vocational  education;  teaching,  counseling,  supervision,  or  teacher  education*  He 
shall  also  meet,  requirements  for  instructional  personnel  in  one  or  more  areas  of  voca-  ^ 
tional  education." 


Qualifications  of  the  local  director  of  vocational  education  must  be  approved  by 
the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 


The  individual  selected  will  be  expected  to  take  further  training  in  the  various 
specialized  areas  of  vocational  education  to  broaden  his  areas  of  competency  in  order 
that  this  position  will  be  in  line  with  other  levels  of  administrative  staff  at  the 
local  level. 


For  further  information  contact;  A.  G.  Bullard,  State  Director 

Division  of  Vocational  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602 
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BRIEF  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  SPECIALIZED  AREAS 


OF 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


t 


Vocational  education  in  agriculture  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina 
provides  educational  opportunities  for  youth  and  adults  who  are  interested  in  agri- 
cultural vocations.  For  our  youth  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  elect  a sequence  of 
courses  in  agriculture,  combined  with  other  courses  in  the  high  school,  that  will 
result  in  a foundation  of  learning  upon  which  they  may  continue  their  educat*.on  in 
agriculture  beyond  the  high  school  in  a more  specialized  area  of  learning  or  to  enter 
agricultural  employment.  For  adults  who  are  interested  in  continuing  their  education 
in  agriculture,  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  acquire  new  igricultural  technology 
needed  in  improving  their  vocational  competencies  by  paicicipating  in  short  unit 
courses  designed  to  meet  their  special  needs. 

Agricultural  Education  for  High  School  Students 

In  the  high  school  course  in  agriculture,  emphasis  is  given  to  developing 
attitudes,  understandings,  and  abilities  necessary  for  the  student  to  make  a begin- 
ning and  to  advance  in  his  educational  preparation  for  a vocation  in  agriculture. 

This  aim  is  accomplished  by  combining  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction  at  the 
school  with  off-campus  supervised  learning  experiences.  Opportunities  are  provided 
for  the  student  to: 

(1)  explore  his  opportunities  and  potentialities  in  agriculture; 

(2)  make  sound  decisions  regarding  a career  in  agriculture  and  the 
educational  requirements  for  entering  and  progressing  in  it; 

(3)  acquire  a broad  knowledge  of  agricultural  science  and  technology 
and  practice  in  the  application  of  this  knowledge;  and 

(4)  acquire  an  appreciation  of  such  values  as  leadership,  cooperation, 
citizenship,  and  thrift  and  practice  in  developing  those  understandings 
and  skills  essential  to  participation  in  a progressive  and  democratic 
society. 

Basal  education  is  provided  in  the  following  learning  areas:  Agricultural 

Guidance,  Agricultural  Leadership,  Agricultural  Business  Management,  Agricultural 
Mechanics,  Agricultural  Policy,  Plant  Science  and  Technology,  Animal  Science  and 
Technology,  Soil  Science  and  Technology,  and  Agricultural  Resources. 

Agricultural  Youth  Organizations — The  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  promoted  and 
sponsored  by  the  vocational  agriculture  departments  of  public  high  schools  as  a means 
of  motivating  students  and  providing  supervised  practice  experiences  designed  to 
develop  leadership,  cooperation,  and  citizenship  abilities. 

Agricultural  Education  for  Adults 

Vocational  education  in  agriculture  for  adults  is  essential  to  a dynamic  and 
ever-changing  agricultural  economy.  North  Carolina,  through  its  public  high  schools, 
is  providing  agricultural  education  opportunities  for  interested  adults  to  continue 
their  education  on  a part-time  basis.  Unit  courses  are  tailor-made  to  fit  the  special 
interest  and  needs  of  the  people  in  the  community  and  area.  In  general,  these  courses 
are  designed  to  develop  attitudes,  understandings,  and  abilities  essential  for  advancing 
in  farming  or  some  other  closely  related  business. 
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Emphasis  is  given  to: 

(1)  agricultural  economics  and  business  management; 

(2)  soil  and  water  management  practices; 

(3)  an  evaluation  and  application  of  agricultural  research  as  it  relates 
to  new  materials,  equipment,  and  practices  which  might  be  used  to 
increase  agriculture  Income  and  to  improve  family  living; 

(4)  record-keeping  and  the  use  of  records  in  operating  an  agricultural 
business; 

(5)  agricultural  credit  and  its  wise  use; 

(6)  development  of  mechanical  abilities  helpful  in  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  agricultural  machinery; 

(7)  development  of  leadership  abilities;  and 

(8)  identification  and  solution  of  individual  problems. 

Supervised  Practice 

As  a part  of  the  teaching- learning  process,  the  local  school  provides  time  for 
the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  to  follow  up  classroom  and  laboratory  Instruction 
with  individual  on-the-job  instruction  essential  in  the  application  and  evaluation 
of  knowledge  acquired. 

Teacher  Qualifications 

The  teacher  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  shall  be  a graduate  in  agri- 
cultural education  of  an  accredited  agricultural  college  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  training  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  He  also 
shall  have  completed  the  professional  and  technical  requirements  specified  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  certifying  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 

However,  a Provisional  "A"  Vocational  Certificate  may  be  granted  an  agricultural 
graduate  who  holds  a B.S.  or  higher  degree.  An  inservice  education  program  will  be 
provided  to  aid  the  teacher  in  converting  the  provisional  certificate  to  a regular 
vocational  certificate. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 


The  facilities  required  for  vocational  education  in  agriculture  vary  with  the 
courses  included  in  the  local  school^s  offerings.  In  general,  a classroom(s) , an 
agricultural  mechanics  laboratory,  and  a land  laboratory  (including  a greenhouse)  are 
needed.  Detailed  suggestions  are  contained  in  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  publication  entitled  "A  Guide  for  Planning  Buildings,  Facilities,  and 
Equipment  for  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture.” 

An  equipment  list  for  each  of  the  courses  included  in  the  Program  of  Studies  has 
been  prepared  and  is  available,  upon  request,  from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 
FOR 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE  (HIGH  SCHOOL) 


Course  Number 


Course  Title 


701 

702 

703 

704 
705.1 

705.21 

705.22 
705.3 

705.41 

705.42 

705.5 

705.6 

705.7 

705.8 

705.9 

706.11 

706.12 


Introduction  to  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Science  and  Mechanics 
Agricultural  Production 
Agricultural  Management 
Agricultural  Construction 
Agricultural  Machinery  and  Equipment  - I 
Agricultural  Machinery  and  Equipment  - II 
General  Horticulture 

Ornamental  Horticulture  and  Landscaping  - I 
Ornamental  Horticulture  and  Landscaping  - II 
Forestry 

Crop  and  Soil  Technology 
Livestock  and  Poultry  Technology 
Agricultural  Chemicals 

Agricultural  Business  Operation  and  Management 
Agricultural  Sales  and  Services  - I 
Agricultural  Sales  and  Services  * II 


For  further  Information  contact:  V.  B.  Halrr,  State  Supervisor 

Agricultural  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

Education  for  Useful  Employment  or  Basic  Homemaking  Courses 

The  basic  homemaking  courses  are  planned  to  comply  with  that  section  of  the  1963  Act 
referred  to  as  education  for  useful  employment.  Eight  courses  have  been  planned  under 
this  category.  The  objectives  of  these  courses  are  to  educate  for  satisfying  personal 
and  family  living.  The  content  includes  food  and  nutrition;  care,  selection,  and 
construction  of  clothing;  child  development;  family  and  peer  relations;  family  economics 
and  consumer  education;  home  care  of  the  sick;  housing  and  home  furnishings;  and  home 
management.  Each  year  is  built  on  sequence  basis  with  experiences  planned  to  meet  the 
maturation  of  the  student. 

The  eight  courses  are  listed  in  the  Program  of  Studies  for  North  Carolina  Schools. 

In  addition  to  the  high  school  program,  an  introductory  course  for  the  eighth  grade  is 
likewise  included.  Two  years  of  home  economics  must  be  offered  in  the  sdiool  wherever 
vocational  funds  are  allotted,  although  students  are  not  required  to  take  the  second 
year. 

To  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  a few  students  in  large  consolidated  schools 
(1000  or  more  students)  ^o  for  some  reason  were  unable  to  schedule  the  basic  homemaking 
program,  three  additional  courses  have  been  planned.  These  are  one-semester  courses 
developed  around  a specific  area  of  interest.  Since  the  content  has  been  included  in 
the  comprehensive  first-year  course  711,  the  courses  are  repetitive  and  should  be 
offered  only  when  a real  need  arises. 

Courses  for  boys,  as  well  as  a course  for  older  youth  in  family  life  education,  are 
included  in  the  offerings  for  education  for  useful  employment. 

Education  for  Gainful  Employment 

Eight  courses*  having  as  their  specific  objectives  training  for  entry-level  employ- 
ment, are  also  described  in  the  Program  of  Studies.  The  content  and  experiences  included 
in  each  are  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  enter  the  labor  market  in  one  or  a cluster 
of  related  jobs.  The  first  year  of  home  economics  is  a required  prerequisite  for  all  of 
these  courses,  sine  the  student  will  gain  insight  into  the  area  which  may  motivate  her 
vocational  choice  later.  These  courses  are  open  to  17  and.  18  year-olds  who  can  enter 
full-time  employment  upon  completion  of  an  occupational  training  program. 

Areas  included  in  occupational  training  are:  Homemaker  Assistant,  Housekeeping  Aide, 

Child  Care  Aide,  Custom  Sewing,  Food  Services,  Management  Aide,  Companion  Aide,  and 
Sewing  Services.  Each  course  requires  daily  instruction  of  one  school  period  plus  50  to 
60  hours  of  supervised  observation  under  working  conditions. 

The  space  and  equipment  in  home  economics  departments  can  be  used  for  these  courses 
with  some  additional  equipment  and  materials.  For  Child  Care  Aide  training,  a day-care 
center  must  be  provided.  The  approximate  cost  for  teaching  supplies  and  materials  for 
each  occupational  course  will  range  from  $200  to  $300. 

Teachers  of  occupational  courses  will  require  additional  training  through  summer 
courses  or  workshops. 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 
FOR 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 


Course  Number 


Course  Title 


711.1 

711.2 

712 

713 

714.1 

714.2 

714.3 

714.4 

714.5 

714.6 

714.7 

714.8 

715.1 

715.2 

715.3 

716.1 

716.2 
717 


Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Rome 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Home 


Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 


I (9th  grade  junior  high  school) 

II 

III 

Occupations  ~ Housekeeping  Aide 
Occupations  - Management  Aide 
Occupations  - Food  Service 
Occupations  - Clothing  Services 
Occupations  ~ Child  Care  Aide 
Occupations  ~ Homemaker Assistant 
Occupations  - Custom  Sewing 
Occupations  - Companion  Aide 

- Foods  (1/2  year) 

- Clothing  (1/2  year) 

~ Child  Development  and  Family  Relations 
(1/2  year) 

- Boys^  Home  Economics  (1/2  year) 

- Boys’  Home  Economics  (1  year) 

- Family  Life  Education 


For  futher  Information  contact: 


Catherine  T.  Dennis,  State  Supervisor 
Home  Economics  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Trade  and  industrial  education  is  a balanced  program  of  classroom  study  and 
practical  work  experiences  that  have  the  common  objective  of  producing  competent 
workers  in  a variety  of  definite  occupational  areas* 

Trade  and  industrial  education  develops  the  skills,  abilities,  understandings, 
attitudes,  and  working  habits  required  by  today *s  employers.  It  imparts  knowledge 
and  information  needed  by  students  who  desire  to  enter  and  progress  in  a range  of 
industrial  employments. 

The  goal  is  an  American  citizen  who  as  a young  worker  is  competent  economically, 
socially,  emotionally,  and  physically. 

The  mission  of  trade  and  industrial  education  is : 

- The  development  of  PEOPLE  - not  products 

- People  who  can  produce 

- People  with  adaptability  to  the  dynamics  of  the  era 

- People  whose  occupational  interest  of  employment  is  in  trade, 
service,  or  technical  pursuits  - from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
positions 

- People  who  share  the  benefits  and  the  responsibilities  of  a 
democratic  society  with  all  other  people 

Currently,  trade  and  industrial  education  includes  three  areas  of  industrial 
training : 

Introduction  to  Industrial  Education 

This  is  a tenth-grade  level  course  that  starts  the  student  toward 
experiences  in  definite  occupational  skill  areas.  It  is  the  basic  area 
from  which  all  trade  and  industrial  education  develops . 

Examples:  731-Automotive  Industry;  733-Construction  Industry; 

and  739-Textile  Industry. 

As  indicated  in  the  Program  of  Studies  * Introduction  to  Industrial 
Education  introduces  the  student  to  the  basic  skills  and  knowledges  on  a 
one-period  basis  which  will  be  expanded  in  succeeding  courses  at  the  11th 
and  12th  grade  levels. 

Trade  Preparatory  Training 


This  area  of  trade  and  industrial  education  is  designed  for  10th,  11th, 
and  12th  grade  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a specific  trade  or  skill  as  their 
vocation  for  employment. 

The  training  given  is  complete,  and  it  includes  both  classroom  study  and 
practical  shop  instruction.  General  skill  information  is  also  included  to 
prepare  the  student  for  employment  after  graduation  from  school . 
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Some  courses  taught  in  this  area  are:  Auto  Mechanics,  Bricklaying, 

Carpentry,  Cosmetology,  Technical  Drafting,  Electricity/Electronics, 

Graphics  and  Industrial  Communications,  Health  Occupations,  Machine  Shop, 
and  Welding. 

The  time  per  day  in  these  classes  depends  upon  the  course  and  these 
limits  are  outlined  in  the  Program  of  Studies  (or  Planning  Guides), 

Industrial  Cooperative  Training 

Industrial  Cooperative  Training  is  a cooperative  enterprise  between 
business  and  industry  in  the  communities  and  high  school.  Industry  furnishes 
part-time  employment  and  on-the-job  training  for  students,  and  the  school 
teaches  the  technical  subject  material  related  to  the  job  being  learned.  The 
student  is  allowed  to  receive  on-the-job  training  during  high  school  hours 
for  which  he  receives  units  of  credit.  In  addition,  the  student  is  paid  for 
his  on-the-job  experience.  Such  a program  enables  the  student  to  earn  while 
learning. 

Industrial  Cooperative  Training  includes  those  occupations  which  are 
available  in  the  particular  community.  Over  our  State,  training  is  provided 
in  more  than  100  different  occupations,  such  as:  Nurse’s  Aide,  Air  Conditioning, 
Auto  Mechanics,  Dental  Assistant,  Electrician,  Diesel  Mechanic,  Meat  Cutter, 
Commercial  Artist,  Machinist,  and  Floral  Designer. 

Cooperative  occupational  training  provides  training  for  students  from 
diversified  cultures  with  varied  abilities  through  supervised  work  experience 
and  related  classroom  instruction. 


For  further  information  contact: 


Charles  D,  Bates,  State  Supervisor 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 
FOR 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


Course  Title 


Automotive  Industry 
Ceramics  Industry 
Construction  Industry 
Electrical  Industry 
Fishing  Industry 
Furniture  Industry 
Graphic  Arts  Industry 
Personal  Services 
Textile  Industry 
Metals  Industry 


Industrial  Cooperative  Training 
Cooperative  Occupational  Training 


Auto  Body  and  Fender  Repair 
Automotive  Engine  Tune-up 
Auto  Mechanics 
Internal  Combustion  Engines 
Gas  Engine  Repair  (Small) 
Service  Attendant  - Automotive 
Service  Specialist  - Automotive 
Diesel  Mechanics 
Aircraft  Mechanics 


Bricklaying 
Cement  Finishing 
Cabinetmaking 
Furniture 
Carpentry 

Painting  and  Decorating 

Introduction  to  Technical  Drafting 

Basic  Technical  Drafting  II 

Architectural  Drafting  III 

Machine  Design  III 

Surveying 

Plumbing 


Course 

Number 


781 

782 

783.1 

783.2 

783.3 

783.6 

784 

785 
786.1 

786.3 

786.5 

786.7 

787 

788 

788.3 

788.5 


Introduction  to  Electricity /Electronics  I 
Basic  Electricity/Electronics  II 
Basic  Electricity/Electronics  I & II 
Basic  Electronics  & Radio  Operating 
Radio  Operator  - Mechanic 
Commercial  & Industrial  Communications 
Home  Entertainment  Equipment 
Industrial  Controls  Computer  Process 
Appliance  Repair  Service  - Residential 
Appliance  Repair  Service  - Commercial 
Electric  Motor  Repair 
Industrial  Motor  Controls 
Electrical  Installations  - Residential 
Electrical  Installations  - Industrial 


Course  Title 


Commercial  Cooking  and  Baking 

Cosmetology 

Health  Occupations  I 

Health  Occupations  II 

Health  Occupations  I & II 

Technical  Health  Occupations 

Marineology 

Marine  Vocations 

Printing 

Graphics  & Industrial  Communications 

Photography 

Commercial  Art 

Shoemaking  and  Repair 

Tailoring 

Industrial  Textiles 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 


Machine  Shop 
Sheet  Metal 
Welding 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


s 

I Distributive  education  prepares  young  men  and  women  for  careers  in  some  field  of 

distribution,  marketing,  or  services.  The  field  includes  a variety  of  occupations  in 
such  areas  as  banking,  real  estate,  finance,  retail  and  wholesale  businesses,  personal 
service  businesses,  repair  services,  transportation,  and  communication. 

Opportunities  for  Students  Enrolling  in  Distributive  Education 


[ To  be  effective,  vocational  education  must  be  realistic  in  terms  of  employment 

opportunities.  At  least  35  percent  to  45  percent  of  youth  in  secondary  schools  will 
find  employment  in  some  phase  of  distribution  or  services.  In  1960,  38  percent  of  the 
i working  population  in  North  Carolina  was  engaged  in  these  fields  of  work  and  the 
[ percentage  has  been  increasing  for  half  a century. 


Distributive  education  prepares  students  for: 


(1)  immediate  employment  or  advancement  in  a distribution  or  marketing 
occupation  using  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  high  school; 

(2)  post-high  school  training  to  continue  study  in  distribution  and 
marketing;  and 

(3)  college  to  continue  formal  education  to  prepare  for  a career  in 
business  administration,  marketing,  advertising,  or  teaching 
distributive  education* 

Economic  Needs 

The  "bottleneck"  to  increased  employment  in  manufacturing,  agricultural  production, 
and  processing  lies  in  the  shortage  of  qualified  persons  to  market  the  products  of 
industry  and  agriculture.  Distributive  education  prepares  young  people  to  market  these 
products. 

Types  of  Programs 

There  are  two  major  types  of  trains  g on  the  secondary  level  in  the  distributive 
education  program: 

(1)  Cooperative  distributive  education  encompasses  formal  classroom 
instruction  and  on-the-job  training. 

(2)  Preparatory  distributive  education  is  designed  for  the  following 
situations : 

(a)  in  secondary  schools  where  on-the-job  training  facilities  are 
too  limited  for  a cooperative  program,  and 


(b)  programs  for  those  students  who  expect  to  make  a career  in  some 
field  of  marketing  or  distribution  but  whose  schedules  will  not 
permit  regular  on-the-job  training* 


Refer  to  the  Program  of  Studies  for  descriptions  of  the  distributive  education 
courses*  To  further  assist  you,  a publication,  "Information  Bulletin,  1965  - 
Organization  of  Distributive  Education  Programs,"  is  available  upon  request  from  the 
State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education* 
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Enrollment 


Students  wishing  to  enroll  in  distributive  education  should  have  career 
objectives  in  the  field  of  distribution  and  marketing  if  they  are  to  benefit  from 
the  training. 

Follow-up  surveys  are  conducted  periodically  to  determine  where  distributive 
education  graduates  are  and  if  they  are  remaining  in  the  occupations  for  which 
trained  or  in  an  occupation  related  to  training.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
uses  this  Information  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 

Facilities  — Classroom-Laboratory 

Facilities  for  distributive  education  programs  must  combine  those  in  the  class* 
room  and  laboratory  since  it  has  some  aspects  of  both.  The  classroom  should  be 
located  on  a main  floor  corridor  and  should  contain  a minimum  of  1000  square  feet. 
An  adjoining  office  should  be  provided  with  approximately  150  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  Adequate  storage  facilities  are  also  essential. 

For  further  Information  on  classroom-laboratory  layout  and  facilities  for 
distributive  education  programs,  refer  to  the  "Information  Bulletin,  1965  - 
Organization  of  Distributive  Education  Programs." 

Securing  Qualified  Instructor 

Teachers  in  distributive  education  must  meet  certain  requirements  for  certifi- 
cation. They  come  from  the  following  sources:  (1)  colleges  or  universities  where 

they  have  majored  in  distributive  education,  (2)  from  various  fields  of  business, 
and  (3)  experienced  teachers  who  have  had  business  experience.  Basic  requirements 
for  meeting  certification  are  as  follows: 

1.  Must  be  a graduate  of  a recognized  college  or  university  with  a major 
in  distributive  education,  including  six  semester  hours  in  professional 
distributive  education  courses  (supervised  work  experience  in  distribution 
is  required  as  a part  of  such  a program) ; or 

2.  Must  be  a graduate  of  a recognized  college  or  university  with  approxi- 
mately two  or  more  years'  experience  in  some  field  of  distribution. 

Six  semester  hours  in  professional  distributive  education  courses  are 
required  also. 


For  further  information  contact: 


T.  Carl  Brown,  State  Supervisor 
Distributive  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602 
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PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 
FOR 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


Course  Number  Course  Title 


721 

Cooperative  Distributive 

Education  I 

722 

Cooperative  Distributive 

Education  II 

723 

Marketing  I 

724 

Marketing  II 

725 

Commercial  Art 

726 

Salesmanship 

727 

Advertising 

X7 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS 


Introduction  to  Vocations  Is  a ninth-grade  elective  course  for  both  boys  and  girls 
of  all  academic  levels  designed  to  introduce  them  to  the  world  of  work  and  their 
opportunities  in  it.  Its  major  objective  is  to  help  students  in  planning  for  their 
educational  and  occupational  futures. 

Teacher  objectives  are  designed  to: 

(1)  help  students  understand  the  basic  processes  of  production,  processing, 
and  distribution  in  the  American  work  economy  and  the  importance  of  human 
relations  and  ingenuity  in  these  processes; 

(2)  help  students  gain  a first-hand  knowledge,  understanding,  and  appreciation 
of  the  changing  employment  patterns  and  opportunities  in  the  North  Carolina 
world  of  work; 

(3)  acquaint  students  with  the  major  occupational  fields  including  economic 
structure,  organizational  structure,  specializations,  relationships  to 
other  r^cupational  areas,  kinds  of  work  involved,  and  educational  and 
other  Lraining  requirements; 

(4)  acquaint  students  with  educational  opj^r^Hities , including  the  .kinds  and 
types  of  education  and  training  ave.ilable,  and  the  location  and  requirements 
of  institutions  providing  these  opportunities ; 

(5)  help  students  learn  to  appraise  their  own  interests,  aptitudes,  personalities, 
and  skills  in  relation  to  the  variety  of  vocational  opportunities; 

(6)  provide  student  opportunities  for  exploratory  experiences  in  the  various 
occupational  areas;  and 

(7)  work  closely  with  the  guidance  counselor  to  help  set  up  an  organized  approach 
to  self-analysis  for  each  student  with  the  counselor  providing  materials  and 
data  available  in  the  guidance  office. 

Course  Content 


The  course  outline  has  been  designed  to  place  primary  emphasis  on  student  planning 
and  decision-mAking . Learning  experiences  are  designed  to  make  the  course  student- 
centered.  The  course  is  divided  into  the  following  six  major  areas  or  units: 

1.  Relating  One's  Characteristics,  Interests,  Aptitudes,  and  Abilities  to 
Occupations 

II,  Relating  Our  Economic  System  to  Occuations  and  to  Us 
III,  Exploring  Manual  and  Mechanical  Occupations 
IV,  Exploring  Clerical,  Sales,  and  Service  Occupations 
V,  Exploring  Professional  and  Technical  Occupations 
VI,  Evaluating  and  Planning  Ahead 
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Facilities.  Equipment,  and  Instructional  Materials  Required 


Due  to  the  large  amount  of  teaching  materials  and  instructional  supplies  needed 
for  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  course,  a permanently  assigned  classroom  is  essential. 

The  classroom  should  be  equipped  with  audiovisual  aids,  file  and  storage  cabinets, 
bookcases,  chalk  boards,  bulletin  boards,  and  display  racks  for  occupational  materials. 

In  addition,  office  space  for  student-teacher  conferences  should  be  available.  The 
school  with  its  vocational  and  business  laboratories,  as  well  as  the  various  businesses 
and  industries  in  the  community,  provide  laboratory  teaching-learning  situations  vital 
to  developing  occupational  concepts.  In  order  to  use  these  laboratories  effectively, 
the  school  schedule  should  be  so  organized  that  time  for  well-planned  field  trips  is 
available  and  transportation  provided  on  a non-fee  basis. 

Approximately  $500  to  $700  should  be  budgeted  for  teaching  materials  and  equipment 
for  the  first  year  the  program  is  in  operation.  Approximately  $400  per  year  should  be 
budgeted  for  existing  programs.  This  amount  should  be  in  addition  to  materials  already 
available  in  the  library  and  the  guidance  counselor's  office. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers 

Certification  standards  for  Introduction  to  Vocations  teachers  have  been  adopted 
and  appear  in  the  revised  edition  of  Teaching  in  North  Carolina. 

Thiree  types  of  certificates  are  issued: 

1.  Provisional  Class  "A"  Vocational 

2.  Class  "A"  Vocational 

3.  Class  "G"  Vocational 

In  all  cases  the  teacher  must  hold  a bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  institution  | 
and  have  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Introduction  to  Vocations.  A 
recommendation  will  be  granted  based  on  certification  in  any  of  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Home  Economics,  (2)  Agriculture,  (3)  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  (4)  Distributive 
Education,  (5)  Business  Education [with  work  experience  other  than  teaching],  (6)  Indus-  ; 

trial  Arts,  (7)  Guidance,  or  (8)  be  eligible  for  certification  in  any  vocational  area.  j 

In  addition,  new  teachers  must  attend  a special  orientation  workshop  prior  to  teaching 
Introduction  to  Vocations. 


For  a teacher  to  be  issued  either  the  Class  "A"  or  Class  "G"  Vocational  Certificate, 
he  shall  also  have  completed  the  professional  and  technical  requirements  specified  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  certifying  teachers  of  Introduction  to  Vocations. 

Suggestions  for  Organization 

One  full-time  teacher  will  be  needed  for  four  to  five  sections  [four  sections  is 
considered  a minimum  teaching  load  for  schools  with  a six-period  teaching  day  and 
five  sections  a minimtim  load  in  schools  with  a seven-period  teaching  day].  A half-time 
position  will  be  needed  for  three  teaching  periods  or  for  two  teaching  periods  plus  a 
planning  period  in  schools  with  a six-period  teaching  day.  For  schools  with  a seven- 
period  teaching  day,  a half-time  teacher  must  have  a minimum  of  three  teaching  periods 
plus  a planning  period. 

All  teachers  should  have  one  period  per  day  for  activities  such  as  student 
conferences,  planning  field  trips,  securing  and  organizing  materials,  securing  resource 
people,  and  coordinating  the  program  with  other  vocational  teachers  and  guidance 
personnel. 
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The  ideal  Introduction  to  Vocations  class  should  have  an  enrollment  of  20  students. 
No  class  should  have  fewer  than  15  nor  more  than  25  students. 

Upon  approval  of  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  one  section  may  be  taught 
by  other  vocational  teachers. 


For  further  information  contact:  Tommie  N.  Stephens,  State  Supervisor 

Introduction  to  Vocations 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Kaleigh,  North  Carolina  27602 
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BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

Business  and  office  education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  secondary  school 
curriculum.  Programs  in  this  area  are  designed  for  students  who  have  career  interests 
in  clerical,  stenographic,  bookkeeping,  and  data  processing  occupations.  Training 
provides  the  prospective  employee  with  skills  and  knowledge  needed  for  initial  job 
entry  and  for  advancement  in  present  and  emerging  office  positions. 

Future  Outlook  for  Office  Occupations 

Office  work  is  now  the  second  largest  of  all  the  major  occupational  groups  in  the 
United  States. 

As  population  expands  in  North  Carolina  and  our  economy  grows,  business  organiza- 
tions will  increase  in  size  and  complexity  and  additional  jobs  created.  Opportunities 
in  the  area  of  office  occupations,  therefore,  are  expected  to  increase. 

Programs 

Vocational  programs  in  the  area  of  business  and  office  education  include  the 
preparatory  office  occupations  program  (in-school  work  experience);  the  cooperative 
office  occupations  program  (on-the-job  work  experience);  and  data  processing  (pilot 
programs) . 

The  preparatory  program  consists  of  organized  classroom  learning  experiences  in 
specific  office  activities,  designed  to  refine  office  skills  and  to  provide  the  student 
with  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  course  content  to  office  occupations. 
Instruction  in  this  program  combines  production  assignment  with  in-school  work 
experience  which  is  in  line  with  the  student*s  career  objective.  This  type  of  program 
is  designed  for  schools  unable  to  operate  a cooperative  program  because  of  transporta- 
tion problems  or  because  a sufficient  number  of  work  stations  do  not  exist  in  the 
community . 

Schools  participating  in  the  preparatory  office  occupations  program  should  provide 
an  office  practice  laboratory  with  a simulated  office  environment. 

The  cooperative  office  occupations  program,  found  in  large  high  schools,  is  a 
cooperative  education  program  between  the  business  community  and  the  school.  This  type 
program  permits  students  to  attend  school  in  the  morning  and  to  be  employed  in  an  office 
training  station  in  the  afternoon  where  on-the-job  instruction  is  provided  and  supervised. 

While  data  processing  programs  (pilot  programs)  have  been  a phase  of  the  regular 
business  and  office  education  curriculum  only  since  1965,  enrollment  has  increased 
substantially  during  this  two-year  period.  These  two  courses  involve  unit  record 
equipment  where  the  student  receives  "hands-on"  instruction  and  practice  and  computer 
data  processing  concept,  where  symbolic  programming  practices  are  reviewed. 

Staff  Qualifications 

The  business  and  office  education  teacher-coordinator  should  have  earned  a 
bachelor *s  degree  from  an  approved  four-year  college;  should  be  certified  according 
to  certification  requirements  outlined  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  as  a comprehensive  business  education  teacher;  and  should  have  at  least  two 
years  of  successful  teaching  experience.  The  teacher-coordinator  should  also  have  the 
equivalent  of  one  year  (2,000  hours)  of  verified  office  work  experience.  (Part-time 
work  experience  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  work  experience  requirement.) 
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In  addition  to  the  above  qualifications,  the  teacher-coordinator  should  have 
completed  (or  have  plans  to  complete)  courses  in  Business  and  Office  Coordinating 
Techniques,  Philosophy  and  Organization  of  Vocational  Education,  and  Materials  and 
Methods  in  Teaching  Cooperative  Business  and  Office  Education. 

All  business  teachers  should  have  plans  for  continuing  their  education  and  for 
participating  in  programs  for  professional  development  and  improvement. 

Student  Selection 

A committee,  including  the  business  teacher,  business  department  chairman, 
guidance  counselor  and/or  the  principal,  should  select  students  for  office  training 
programs.  Students  should  be  seniors  and  should  be  planning  to  enter  the  field  of 
office  occupations  immediately  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

Facilities*  Equipments  and' Instructional' Materials 

Classroom  facilities  required  for  the  business  and  office  education  programs  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  school  and  courses  offered  in  the  curriculum.  In  addition  to 
general  classrooms  and  typing  rooms,  classroom  facilities  must  include  an  office 
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INTRODUCTION 

Values  permeate  every  aspect  of  the  life  of  each  partner 
In  a marriage.  Although  values  are  not  directly  observable  In 
personal  or  family  life  any  more  than  Is  culture,  because  of 
them  each  individual  pi*efers  one  thing  to  anotheafj  shifts  his 
attention  from  one  event  to  another;  praises  one  behavior  and 
condemns  another;  and  expresses  likes  and  dislikes.  As  he  does 
these  things  he  Is  discriminating  In  light  of  his  values  which 
range  from  low  to  high  on  a continuum  of  Importance  to  him, 
narrow  to  broad  In  their  effects  upon  his  behavior,  shallow  to 
deep  In  his  conscious  mind  (7)* 

The  behavior  and  Interaction  of  the  spouses  In  a marriage 
likewise  are  controlled  or  guided  by  a large  body  of  values 
(6).  The  value  structure  of  each  partner  affects  the  happiness 
of  the  marriage  and  the  quality  of  home  life.  If  the  dominant 
values  of  one  member  of  the  marriage  partnership  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  partner,  conflicts  may  be  prevented  for  the 
similar  value  systems  of  the  couple  will  provoke  similar 
behavior  (8).  If  the  value  systems  of  the  map^lage  partners 
differ  greatly,  marital  discord  is  likely  to  be  felt.  All 
marriages,  however.  Involve  some  value  differences  betv:een  the 
partners  (6).  Researchers  (1)  have  found  that  empathy,  defined 


f as  an  understanding  of  the  values  of  the  other  spouse,  and 
sympathy,  defined  as  actual  sharing  of  those  values,  are  both 
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assets  to  a marriage  and  that  a low  degree  of  one  may  be  com- 
pensated by  a high  degree  of  the  other. 

The  values  of  the  spouses  give  rise  to  goals  In  marriage 
and  family  life.  They  are  the  criteria  by  which  goals  are 
sele^t^d  (11)  • The  f Indlngs  of  & study  by  Ernest  (4)  Indicated 
that  sex  was  a factor  related  to  choice  of  goals.  In  a study 
by  Stinson  (13) » for  only  one  of  fifteen  goals  were  there  as 
many  as  one-half  the  sampled  couples  In  agreement  In  the  cnolce 
of  goals.  Because  It  seems  apparent  that  sex  la  a factor 
related  to  the  choice  of  goals.  It  may  also  be  true  that  sex  Is 
a factor  related  to  the  choice  of  values.  Therefore,  agreement 
In  values  between  a husband  and  wife  Is  likely  to  contribute  to 
similar  goals  for  marriage  and  family  life,  whereas  a dissimi- 
larity In  their  values  may  result  In  contradictory  goals. 

Within  the  home  life*  goals  related  to  such  aspects  as  child- 
rearing practices,  managerial  processes,  use  of  money,  and 
education  are  affected  by  the  similarities  and  differences  In 
the  value  systems  of  the  spouses. 

Because  values  are  the  basis  for  goals  In  marriage  and 
family  life,  there  Is  need  to  Identify  pers^onal  and  home  life 
values  of  the  spouses.  Separate  but  companion  Inventories  are 
needed  for  each  sex  so  that  Items  may  be  geared  toward  the 
differing  behaviors  characteristic  of  each  sex.  although  the 
underlying  values  Incorporated  Into  each  instrument  would  be 
the  same.  An  Inventory  Is  being  developed  to  Identify  the 
personal  and  home  life  values  of  women  (12)  but  a search  of 
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the  literature  revealed  no  Instrument  for  Identifying  personal 
and  home  life  values  of  men* 

The  findings  obtained  from  administering  the  two  Inven- 
tories would  have  potential  use  In  curriculum  development  for 
programs  In  home  and  family  life*  The  findings  could  provide  a 
means  for  students  to  become  more  aware  of  their  personal  and 
home  life  values  and  those  of  the  opposite  sex  and  to  Investi- 
gate how  different  value  systems  v.'lthln  the  same  household  may 
affect  policies  concerning  the  many  aspects  of  family  life* 

The  Inventories  could  be  used  In  premarriage  counseling  of 
couples  In  an  effort  to  help  them  Identify  and  clarify  their 
personal  and  home  life  values— that  ls»  to  help  couples  more 
clearly  understand  the  differences  between  their  values*  It  Is 
the  opinion  of  I^iUdd  (10)  that  all  persons  should  learn  to  make 
this  value  clarification.  By  studying  the  values  of  the  other 
partner»  anger  due  to  value  differences— or  even  similarities— 
may  be  prevented*  The  data  could  also  be  used  In  diagnostic 
marriage  counseling  to  help  determine  the  nature  of  marital 
discord*  It  Is  In  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  diseased 
marital  relations  that  value  analysis  has  Its  largest  role  to 
play  (6)* 

The  objective  of  the  present  study  was  to  Initiate  devel- 
opment of  an  Inventory  to  Identify  personal  and  home  life 
values  of  men*  The  development  of  the  Inventory  would  be 
carried  through  only  to  the  extent  of  Identifying  clusters  of 
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Iteas  which  could  be  associated  with  the  values  Included  In  the 
study* 

The  following  qualities  of  values  were  accepted  as  a frame 
of  reference  for  the  study: 

• Values  are  concepts  of  desirable  objects  and  con- 
ditions, which  are  synthesized  froiQ  an  ncouinulatlon 
of  experiences,  and  which  tend  to  endure  through 
time  (6) * j 

By  human  values,  by  a value  or  system  of  values,  I ; 

mean  the  basis  upon  which  an  Individual  will  choose  ) 

one  course  rather  than  another  (9)*  | 

A value  Is  an  Internalized  orientation,  standard, 
code  or  guide.  Invested  with  a high  degree  of 

emotion,  which  Is  primarily  an  Individual  thing  but  j 

which  may  be  common  to  a group,  exhibits  a degree  of  ^ 

performance  through,  time  and  which  states  the  desir- 
able such  that  It  Influences  the  choice  of  means, 
modes,  and  ends  of  activity  In  situations  offering 
alternatives  of  action  (2). 

The  definition  of  social  desirability  as  used  In  the  study 
was  In  agreement  with  the  work  done  by  Edwards  (3)*  Social 
desirability  was  considered  as  the  tendency  of  Individuals  to 
select  a behavior  preferred  by  society  when  responding  to 
behavioral  statements  In  an  aff ectlve-type  Instrument,  whether 
or  not  the  behavior  is  how  they  actually  would  perform  If  In 
the  given  situation*  t 
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REVIEW  OF  UTERATURE 

A search  of  the  literature  \fas  xnade  for  studies  related 
to  personal  and  hoxne  life  values  of  men*  Four  were  located 
which  were  pertinent  to  the  present  studys  two  dealing  with 
methodology;  and  two  dealing  with  techniques  used  to  identify 
affective  differences  between  spouses* 

The  first  of  the  studies  reviewed  for  methodology  was 
conducted  by  Smith  (12)*  It  dealt  with  personal  and  home  111'-::^, 
values  of  women  and  employed  techniques  of  Instrument  develop- 
ment similar  to  those  used  In  the  present  study*  The  second 
study  was  made  by  Farber  (5)*  Only  one  component  of  his  work* 
that  which  dealt  with  ranking  of  domestic  values  by  both 
husbands  and  wives*  will  be  cited* 

As  the  planned  use  of  the  value  Inventories  resulting 
from  the  present  study  and  the  study  by  Smith  was  to  Identify 
one  kind  of  affective  difference  between  spouses*  two  studies 
were  reviewed  which  Identified  other  kinds  of  affective  dif- 
ferences between  spouses*  A study  by  Buerkle  and  Badgley  (1) 
dealt  with  the  differential  ability  of  a husband  and  wife  to 
empathise  and  sympathize  with  one  another*  Strodtbeck  (1^) 
sought  to  determine  povfer  or  Influence  differences  between  a 
husband  and  wife* 

The  study  by  Smith  (12)  centered  on  the  refinement  of  an 
Inventory  to  Identify  personal  and  home  life  values  of  women* 
She  made  two  hypotheses:  that  homemakers  had  a hierarchy  of 
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personal  and  home  life  values  and  that  the  hierarchy  differed 
amon^  homemakers;  and  that  each  item  in  the  inventory  was  a 
measure  of  the  value  content  indicated*  The  values  incorpo- 
rated  in  the  study  were:  concern  for  others*  economy*  educa- 

tion*  family  life*  friendship*  health*  status*  and  work  effi*» 
ciency.  Only  twO  parts  of  the  study  will  be  3^eviewedt  the 
methodology  used  for  determining  the  social  desirability  index 
and  the  ambiguity  index  of  each  item*  which  were  indications  of 
the  suitability  of  an  item  for  further  use  in  the  study;  and 
the  method  used  for  identifying  clusters  of  items  related  to 
the  values. 

Smith  believed  that  the  way  an  individual  responded  to  an 
item  in  a value  inventory  was  affected  by  his  conception  of 
the  social  desirability  of  the  behavior  expressed  in  the  item. 
She  therefore  determined  the  social  desirability  index  for  each 
of  35b  items  and  eliminated  from  the  study  those  items  with 
little  agreement  regarding  the  social  desirability  of  the 
behavior*  Smith  administered  a form  incorporating  the  35^ 
items  to  30  homemakers  who  were  contacted  individually.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  responses  from  women  representing 
different  socio-economic  groups.  The  respondent  was  asked  to 
indicate  on  a 1-99  scale  her  estimate  of  the  social  desira- 
bility of  the  behavior  expressed  in  each  item.  The  higher  the 
niULber  chosen*  the  more  socially  desirable  the  behavior  was 
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considered  to  be. 
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The  data  obtained  from  administering  the  form  "were  ana- 
lyzed for  two  different  numerical  values*  The  first  of  these, 
the  standard  deviation,  which  was  an  Indication  of  the  spread 
of  response  or  the  ambiguity  of  the  Item,  was  the  criterion 
for  the  retention  or  elimination  of  the  Item*  Within  each 
value  group  Items  were  ranked  In  order  of  Increasing  standard 
deviation*  Fifty-four  of  the  original  35^  Items  had  standard 
deviations  greater  than  *85»  the  arbitrarily  chosen  cutting 
point,  and  were  discarded  from  further  use  In  the  Inventory  as 
they  were  considered  ambiguous* 

The  second  nmerlcal  value  obtained  from  the  data  analy- 
sis, the  mean  score  or  social  desirability  Index,  x^as  to  be 
the  criterion  for  pairing  items*  For  the  forced-choice  format 
of  the  Instrument  planned  by  Smith,  only  Items  with  similar 
social  desirability  Indexes  could  be  paired  In  order  to  obtain 
responses  that  reflected  a preference  of  one  value  over  another 
rather  than  the  socially  more  desirable  behavior*  A pool  of 
Items  with  similar  means  representing  each  of  the  values  there- 
fore x^as  needed* 

Difficulty  v;as  encountered  In  providing  items  reflecting 
the  value  status,  hov;ever,  because  most  of  the  status  Items 
had  negative  means,  whereas  this  *was  true  for  only  12  Items 
from  all  the  other  values*  This  circumstance  X'^ould  make  It 
impossible  to  find  a suitable  Item  with  which  to  pair  most  of 
the  status  items*  Smith  attempted,  therefore,  to  obtain  more 


status  Items  that  v/ould  yield  positive  means*  Thirty-eight 
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t additional  Items  were  written  for  the  value  status,  placed  in 

a form,  and  administered  to  homemakers.  The  data  analysis 
shoxced  that  31  of  these  new  Items  obtained  a positive  mean,  a 
factor  which  would  facilitate  pairing;  but  the  standard  devi- 
ations were  even  higher  than  those  obtained  from  administering 

t 

I 

r the  original  35^  iteins,  a factor  automatically  eliminating  all 

but  three  from  f xirther  use  In  the  study.  Because  It  seemed 
almost  Impossible  to  obtain  enough  status  Items  with  positive 

; * 

means  If  a cutting  point  of  ,85  Mere  used,  a new  cutting  point 

• of  1,14  was  established  for  all  the  status  Items,  With  the 

t 

new  cutting  point,  33  status  Items  had  positive  means  and  were 
acceptable  for  further  use  In  the  study;  hoviever,  32  of  the 
status  Items  still  had  negative  means.  Twelve  of  these  Items 
could  be  paired  with  the  12  Items  reflecting  other  values  that 
had  negative  means.  The  remaining  status  Items  with  negative 
means  were  eliminated  from  the  study.  Smith  concluded  that 
homemakers  agreed  less  on  what  was  socially  desirable  behavior 
regarding  status  than  on  any  of  the  other  values,  A pool  of 
- 3^2  palrable  Items  representing  all  the  values  remained  for 

further  use  In  the  study,  , 

The  second  hypothesis  made  by  Smith  was  that  each  Item  In 
the  Inventory  xfas  a measure  of  the  value  content  Indicated, 

' i 

She  planned  to  test  the  hypothesis  by  an  empirical  method 
Involving  Intercorrelations  of  clusters  of  Items  identified  for 
factor  loadings.  The  3^2  Items  were  randomly  placed  In  a nevf 

* form.  The  Instructions  asked  the  respondent  to  Indicate  on  a 
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scale  of  1‘-99  how  well  she  would  like  to  be  described  by  the 
behavior  In  each  Item.  The  higher  the  number  chosen,  the  more 
certain  she  was  that  she  would  like  to  be  described  by  the 
behavior.  An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  responses  from  home- 
makers In  groups  representing  different  age©  and  socio-economic 
levels. 

The  responses  from  650  completed  Inventories  were  analyzed 
by  correlating  all  possible  pairs  of  the  312  Items,  Upon 
examining  the  correlation  matrix  to  Identify  clusters  of  three 
to  ten  Items  that  Intercorr elated  highly  but  had  a lov?  correla- 
tion with  Items  from  other  clusters,  only  two  were  found. 
Originally  eight  had  been  hypothesized.  Smith  concluded  that 
If  homemakers  can  discriminate  between  the  eight  values  Included 
In  her  study,  her  method  of  measurement  was  successftil  in 
Identifying  only  two. 

Farber  (5)  devised  an  Index  of  marital  Integration  which 
was  based  on  two  components:  rankings  of  domestic  values  by 

both  husband  and  wife;  and  the  perception  of  each  spouse  of 
the  domestic  role  of  the  other.  Marriage  Integration,  the 
researcher  believed,  rested  upon  actual  agreement  between 
spouses  in  domestic  value  hierarchies,  and  upon  the  development 
of  roles  appropriate  to  these  value  hierarchies. 

In  constructing  the  Index  involving  ranking  the  domestic 
values,  the  author  had  four  goals.  They  v^ere  to:  stress 

values  relevant  to  family  decision-making;  permit  the  respond- 
ent to  designate  a hierarchy  of  the  domestic  values;  make  the 


index  applicable  to  a wide  range  of  respondents  by  making  value 
definitions  quite  general;  and  Incorporate  as  many  basic  family 
Issues  as  possible  In  the  selection  of  the  values  and  defini- 


tions* 


The  ten  domestic  values  used  In  the  Index  were  defined 
as  follows; 

A place  In  the  community  The  ability  of  a 
family  to  give  Its  members  a respected  place  in  the 
community  and  to  make  them  good  citizens  (not 
criminals  or  undesirable  people) • p 

Healthy  and  happy  children  [No  definition  was 
given  by  the  au thorj . 

Companionship  The  family  members  feeling 
comfortable  with  each  other  and  being  able  to  get 
along  together. 

Personality  development  Continued  Increase 
In  family  member’s  ability  to  understand  and  get 
along  with  people  and  to  accept  responsibility. 

Satisfaction  of  affection  shown  Satisfaction 
of  family  members  with  amount  ,of  affection  shown  and 
of  the  husband  and  wife  in  their  sex  life* 

^iconomlc  security  Being  sure  that  the  family 

will  be  able  to  keep  up  or  Improve  its  standard  of 
living. 

Emotional  security  Feeling  that  the  members 
of  the  family  really  need  each  other  emotionally  and 
trust  each  other  fully. 

Koral  and  religious  unity  Trying  to  live  a 
family  life  according  to  religious  and  moral  prin- 
ciples and  teachings. 

Everyda?/  Interest  Interesting  day-to-day 

activities  having  to  do  with  house  and  family  which 
keep  family  life  from  being  boring.  * 

A home  Having  a place  where  the  family 
members  feel  they  belong,  where  they  feel  at  ease, 
and  where  other  people  do  not  Interfere  In  their 
lives  (5»  P*  120}* 

Two  kinds  of  domestic  values  were  incorporated  Into  the 
Index.  Those  related  to  the  development  of  a system  of  per- 
sonal relations  were  regarded  as  soclo-emotional  values.  They 
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consisted  of  companionship,  personality  development,  a home, 
emotional  security,  and  satisfaction  with  affection  shovm*  The 
remaining  values,  v;hlch  described  the  continuity  of  the  family. 
Its  administration,  and  Its  place  among  other  Institutions, 
were  regarded  as  task-oriented.  These  v/ere  a place  In  the  com- 
munity, everyday  interest,  healthy  and  happy  children,  moral 
and  religious  unity,  and  economic  security. 

Farber  made  two  hypotheses  concerning  the  .ranking  of 
domestic  values.  The  first  was  ”the  degree  of  marital  Inte- 
gration varies  directly  with  the  ranks  assigned  by  the  husband 
to  domestic  values  pertaining  to  social-emotional  aspects  of 
Interaction”  (5*  P*  123)*  He  believed  the  degree  of  marital 
Integration  was  especially  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
domestic  value  system  of  the  husband,  whether  It  was  task- 
oriented  or  soclally-emotlonally  oriented.  This  hypothesis 
was  made  on  the  basis  that  the  wife  Is  usually  soclally-emo- 
tlonally oriented  due  to  her  role  In  the  home  as  wife  and 
mother,  whereas  the  husband  may  or  may  not  be  so  oriented,  due 
to  his  role  associated  with  his  work  away  from  home.  The 
researcher  believed,  therefore,  that  the  husband  whose  domestic 
values  are  soclally-emotlonally  oriented  tends  to  support  the 
role  of  his  wife,  who  otherwise  may  be  caught  between  the 
demands  of  a task-oriented  husband  and  her  ovm  scclal-emotlonal 
orientation  In  socializing  the  children,  which  she  regards  as 
her  primary  task  In  the  family.  The  data  shovfed  that  there 
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v;as  greater  marital  Integration  when  domestic  value  agreement 
was  present  between  the  spouses. 

The  second  hypothesis,  closely  associated  with  the  first, 
was  *'the  ranking  of  Items  relating  to  social-emotional  aspects 
of  Interaction  by  wives  tends  to  be  higher  than  th  ranking  by 

their  husbands**  (5»  P*  1^3)*  fhe  data  also  supported  this 
hypothesis* 

To  test  the  two  hypotheses  related  to  roles  of  the 
spouses,  the  two  components  of  the  marital  Integration  Index 
were  administered  to  a population  of  99  married  couples. 
Directions  asked  the  respondent  to  rank  the  ten  domestic 
values  In  order  of  decreasing  Importance  to  the  family.  Each 
spouse  v/as  to  rank  the  values  separately  from  his  husband  or 
wife.  The  Index  of  the  degree  of  consensus— that  Is,  the 
extent  of  agreement  between  spouses  on  the  ranking— was  meas- 
ured by  the  Spearman  rank  correlation  coefficient,  rho. 

The  scores  obtained  from  the  ranking  by  both  spouses  of 
domestic  values  and  the  scores  from  the  other  component  of  the 
marital  Integration  Index,  were  equally  weighted  and  combined 
to  form  a single  estimate  of  marital  Integration  of  the  couple. 
The  findings  were  examined  for  consistency  with  a current 
theory  and/or  knowledge,  personal  experiences  and  Impressions, 
and  past  Indices  of  marital  success  In  an  attempt  to  validate 
the  Index  as  an  accurate  estimate  of  marital  Integration, 

Buerkle  and  Badgley  (1)  sought  to  discover  If  couples  who 
were  being  counseled  for  marital  problems  displayed  slgnlf Icantly 
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different  Interaction  patterns  from  couples  who  believed  their 
marriages  were  stable*  The  researchers  charted  the  role*taklng 
patterns  of  married  couples  and  devised  an  Index  of  the  Inter- 
action bonds  between  each  couple*  They  believed  that  empathy. 
Interpreted  as  an  understanding  of  the  values  of  the  other 
spouse,  and  sympathy,  the  actual  sharing  of  these  values,  were 
both  functions  of  the  Interaction  process;  and  that  both  were 
assets  to  marriage,  although  a low  degree  of  one  could  be  com- 
pensated by  a degree  of  the  other* 

The  population  Included  222  married  couples  believed  to 
represent  two  distinctive  marital  categories*  The  first  group 
was  composed  of  % couples  who  were  receiving  marriage  counsel- 
ing* These  couples  stated  that  their  marriages  were  In  serious 
trouble  from  an  Interaction  standpoint.  The  second  group  was 
186  couples  who  regularly  attended  religion-affiliated  clubs 
for  couples*  These  couples  reported  their  marriages  were  ”not- 
In-trouble"  and  were  not  receiving  marital  coimsellng* 

A device  to  measure  marital  interaction  patterns.  The  Yale 
Karltal  Interaction  Battery,  was  given  to  each  couple*  The 
Battery,  which  was  in  parallel  form  with  separate  questionnaires 
for  each  spouse,  had  comparable  situations  but  reversed  sex 
referents  in  the  items*  The  respondents  were  exposed  to  a 
series  of  40  contrived  situations  where  a husband  and  wife  were 
involved  in  role  conflicts,  and  were  asked  to  choose  the  alter- 
native that  would  most  closely  approximate  how  they  would  solve 
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each  problem*  !The  dlleinnas  In  the  Battery  represented  a cross- 
section  of  the  trouble  areas  most  frequently  reported  by 
marriage  counselors* 

Four  solutions  co  each  dilemma  were  provided  in  the  Bat- 
tery* One  alternative,  if  selected  by  the  respondent,  indi- 
cated no  role -taking  had  occurred  in  his  choice*  In  such  a 
situation,  no  empathy  or  sympathy  was  present*  Another  alter- 
native, if  selected,  indicated  that  the  respondent  perceived 
the  role  of  the  other  but  eventually  decided  in  his  own  favor. 
According  to  the  researchers,  empathy  but  not  sympathy  was 
evidenced  by  this  kind  of  choice*  Selection  of  a third  kind  of 
alternative  indicated  an  aicareness  of  the  conflict  situation, 
a weighing  of  the  two  different  attitudinal  sets,  and  finally 
a decision  in  the  favor  of  the  other  spouse*  This  alternative, 
according  to  the  authors,  represented  a q\;ialified  kind  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  other  spouse*  The  fourth  alternative,  if  chosen, 
indica  ed  the  respondent  immediately  took  the  role  of  the  other 
spouse  and  decided  in  his  favor.  This  alternative  represented 
unqualified  sympathy  for  the  other  spouse,  for  there  was  no 
conflict  between  the  two  attitudinal  sets  considered  by  the 
respondent* 

Scoring  of  the  Battery  results  took  place  in  two  steps* 

The  first  was  to  obtain  the  individual  score  for  each  item  for 
both  the  husband  and  wife*  A weighted  numerical  value  was 
assigned  to  the  alternative  selected  by  each  respondent:  one 

was  assigned  to  choices  which  indicated  no  role-taking  had 
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occurred;  two  and  three  to  the  second  and  third  alternatives; 
and  four  to  the  alternative  representing  unq,uallfled  sympathy 
and  role*taklng» 

The  second  score • the  couple  raw  score » was  obtained  by 
combining  the  Individual  scores  of  the  respondents  for  each 
lte;«  This  couple  raw  score  was  the  Index  of  Interaction. 

The  researchers  believed  that  couples  who  had  high  raw  scores 
either  had  a high  degree  of  reciprocal  role-^taklng  and  recip- 
rocal sympathy  In  the  Interaction  sequences,  or  they  had  high 
agreement  on  a frame  of  reference,  should  both  spouses  choose 

In  favor  of  one  of  the  dyad.  Under  many  conditions  the  re- 

* 

searchers  believed  that  a common  frame  of  reference  as  a guide 
for  action  would  be  equally  as  Important  as  mutual  sympathy, 
although  one  partner  would  empathize  more  than  the  other  In 
such  conditions.  Couples  who  had  low  couple  scores  were 
believed  to  have  a low  amount  of  sympathy,  low  role-taking, 
and  did  not  agree  on  a frame  of  reference  as  a guide  for  action. 

A chi-square  test  Indicated  there  was  a significant  dif- 
ference In  the  role-taking  patterns  of  couples  who  said  they 
were  ”not-ln-trouble**  and  couples  who  said  they  were  ”ln- 
trouble**.  The  researchers  therefore  believed  that  couples  who 
were  experiencing  marital  difficulty  and  viere  receiving  mar- 
riage counseling  were  less  able  to  empathize  and  sympathize 
with  one  another  than  were  couples  who  were  not  experiencing 
marital  difficulties.  The  researchers  also  believed  the  Idea 
of  determining  couple  Interaction  could  be  extended  to  other 
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interaction  situations*  such  as  between  parent^parent > parent* 
child*  and  child*child* 

Strodtbeck  (1^)  developed  a technique  for  determining 
power  or  influence  differences  among  members  of  primary  groups. 
He  believed  his  process*  the  **revealed  difference  technique” » 
showed  promise  in  application  to  husband-wife  interaction.  His 
belief  was  that  interaction  between  members  of  small  groups  is 
a function  of  the  power  or  influence  exerted  by  each  member  of 
the  group;  he  attempted  to  determine  some  of  the  correlates  of 
the  differential  ability  of  group  members  to  persuade  others 
to  accept  their  ideas  or  desires. 

After  first  observing  a decision-making  session  of  a 
small*  temporary*  and  unstructured  group,  he  concluded  that 
the  exertion  of  the  power  influence  of  each  member  was  affected 
by  the  fact  that  the  group  had  no  expectation  of  participating 
with  one  another  at  a later  time.  On  the  basis  of  this  anal- 
ysis he  was  led  to  consider  experimentation  with  groups  that 
had  daily  contact  and  permanence*  so  called  primary  groups. 

The  husband-wife  dyad*  therefore*  was  selected  for  study 
because  of  the  ease  of  replication.  , 

Strodtbeok  studied  power  influence  in  these  primary  groups 
by  asking  each  couple  within  a sample  of  married  couples  to 
select  three  reference  families  with  whom  they  were  well 
acquainted.  The  husband  and  wife  separately  designated  which 
of  the  three  reference  families  they  believed  most  satisfac- 
torily fulfilled  a series  of  26  conditions  such  as:  **Whioh 
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family  has  the  happiest  children?**  "Which  family  Is  the  most 
religious?**  *'Whlch  family  Is  the  most  ambitious?**  The  husband 
and  wife  were  then  requested  to  reconcile  any  differences  be- 
tween their  Individual  answers  to  each  question.  They  were 
instyuoted  to  indicate  a final  "beat"  Ghoice  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  family.  It  was  found  that  the  spouse  who  talked 
the  most  won  the  majority  of  the  decisions*  wives  won  4?  of 
the  contested  decisions  and  husbands  won  3^* 

Because  It  had  not  been  predetermined  If  the  husband  and 
wife  had  equal  knowledge  of  the  three  reference  families » the 
question  was  raised  as  to  vjrhether  the  wives  had  won  more  deci- 
sions because  they  knevf  more  about  the  types  of  Information 
under  discussion,  or  whether  the  couples  were  equally  Informed 
and  the  decision-winning  represented  the  operation  of  power 
relation,  as  the  experimenter  had  hoped.  Further  application 
of  the  technique  was  needed,  therefore,  to  determine  If  It  was 
a valid  Indicator  of  power  differences  betvieen  spouses. 

To  test  the  validity  of  the  power-dlff erentlatlng  tech- 
nique. 30  couples  representing  three  cultural  groups  In  the 
New  Kexlco-Arlzona  area  were  chosen  for  study.  Presumably 
these  groups— Navajo.  Norman,  and  Texan— differed  In  the  degree 
to  which  the  wife  was  c^llturally  favored  with  power.  Prior  to 
administering  the  technique.  It  was  believed  that  the  Navajo 
woman  was  culturally  endowed  with  power  equivalent  to  the 
Navajo  man;  whereas  the  Kormon  woman  culturally  was  endowed 
with  very  little  power  as  compared  to  the  Mormon  man.  The 
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power  culturally  endowed  to  the  Texan  woman  as  compared  to  the 
Texan  man  was  considered  to  he  somewhere  between  the  power  of 
the  Kavajo  and  the  Mormon  woman*  The  communities  In  which  the 
couples  lived  were  sufficiently  small  to  Increase  the  probabll«> 
Ity  that  both  spouses  were  adequately*  If  not  equally*  Informed 
on  the  behavior  of  the  reference  couples* 

The  technique  was  applied  to  couples  In  the  three  cultural 
groups*  Each  couple  chose  th":ee  reference  families*  Individ- 
ually decided  which  family  best  fulfilled  the  given  conditions* 
and  then  reconciled  differences  In  their  decisions*  A summa- 
tion of  the  decisions  won  showed  that  Hava  Jo  women  won  A6 
decisions  while  Navajo  men  won  only  Texan  women  won  33 
decisions*  Texan  men  39>  Mormon  women  won  only  29  decisions 
while  Mormon  men  won  42*  The  data  Indicated  that  the  spouse 
who  talked  the  most  won  the  most  decisions* 

Strodtbeck  concluded  that  he  was  able  to  predict  the 
balance  of  decision-winning  from  his  study  of  comparative 
social  and  cultural  organization  of  primary  groups*  lie  also 
concluded  that  the  spouse  who  talked  the  most  tended  to  ask 
more  questions*  carry  out  the  opinion*  and  make  more  rewarding 
remarks*  He  believed  the  technique  revealed  that  culture*  and 
the  amount  of  talking*  both  effect  the  balance  of  power  between 
couples;  and  that  the  technique  also  produced  a sample  of 
Interaction  by  which  modes  and  techniques  of  Interaction  of 
other  types  of  primary  groups  profitably  could  be  studied* 
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The  present  study  was  planned  to  Identify  clusters  of  Items 
reflecting  personal  and  home  life  values  of  men*  These  Items 
were  to  be  Incorporated  into  an  Inventory  to  be  used  as  a com«* 
panion  Instrument  to  the  one  constructed  for  women.  To  accom- 
plish the  purpose*  Items  were  written  to  reflect  eight  personal 
and  home  life  values  and  were  administered  to  a sample  of  men 
to  collect  data  from  which  indexes  of  social  desirability  and 
ambiguity  were  to  be  computed*  A select  group  of  items  then 
were  administered  to  a sample  of  men  to  collect  data  for  iden- 
tification of  clusters  of  items. 

After  exploring  what  values  related  to  personal  and  home 
life  are  held  by  men*  the  following  ones  were  accepted  and  de- 
fined for  use  in  the  study: 

Concern  for  others  - consideration  for  the  well- 
being of  others  outside  of  family  and  immediate  circle 
of  friends. 

Economy  - use  of  money,  goods,  and  services  to 
get  the  greatest  amount  of  return  from  the  resources 
used. 

liducatlon  - purposefiil  self-improvement  involv- 
ing some  form  of  learning  for  himself  or  family. 

Family  life  - sharing  of  common  goods  and  ex- 
periences by  a group  of  individuals  related  by  blood 
or  marriage  and  living  together  in  an  established 
home. 

Friend  shin  - relationship  between  tv;o  persons 
that  is  characterized  by  mutual  attraction. 

Health  - state  of  physical  and  mental  well-being. 

• Status  - holding  a position  equal  to  or  better 
than  other  people  with  whom  a person  is  associated. 

V/ork  efficiency  - accomplishing  a task  or  pro- 
ducing a product  to  meet  a desired  standard  in  the 
shortest  time  and  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
energy  (8,  pp.  113-11^) . 
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These  values  and  definitions  Kere  the  same  as  those  used  by 
Kohlmann  (Q)  and  later  by  Smith  (12)  In  the  development  of  an 
Inventory  to  Identify  personal  and  home  life  values  of  women* 

It  was  considered  advantageous  to  Involve  the  same  ones  In 
order  to  develop  an  Inventory  that  could  be  used  In  conjunction 
with  the  Inventory  for  women. 

A pool  of  Items  reflecting  each  of  the  values  was  obtained 
In  three  ways.  The  first  was  a selection  of  Items  used  In  the 
Inventory  for  homemakers  that  were  considered  appropriate  for 
men  as  stated  or  could  be  made  so  by  editorial  changes.  With 
these  Items  serving  as  a core*  others  were  written  from  Infor- 
mation obtained  through  unstructured  Interviews  with  men  who 
gave  suggestions  of  behaviors  they  believed  to  be  Indicative 
of  each  value.  A third  group  of  Items  w*as  devised  after 
studying  the  experiences  of  other  researchers. 

Kohlmann  (8)  and  Smith  (12)  had  found  that  Items  represent- 
ing the  value  status  tended  to  obtain  lower  social  desirability 
Indexes*  that  Is*  means*  than  Items  representing  each  of  the 
other  values,  thus  making  It  Impossible  to  successfully  pair 
status  Items  with  Items  reflecting  other  values*  Because  It 
had  been  anticipated  that  the  inventory  would  have  a forced- 
choice  format  of  paired  Items  representing  different  values  but 
having  similar  means*  It  vras  necessary  In  the  present  study  to 
provide  Items  that  could  be  paired.  Responses  would  thus 

i 

j reflect  a preference  of  one  value  over  the  other*  rather  than 

1 

i reflect  the  socially  more  desirable  behavior.  Therefore,  after 
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cons\;ltlng  a specialist  In  measurement  In  the  Department  of 
Psychology*  Iowa  State  University*  additional  Items  were 
written  that  expressed  an  over-valuing  or  an  extreme  emphasis 
upon  all  of  the  values  except  status*  The  assumption  was  made 
that  the  behavior  In  such  Items  woiild  be  socially  undesirable 
and  would  obtain  low  means*  Thus  these  items  could  be  paired 
with  Items  representing  status. 

A panel  of  researchers  with  experience  In  developing  value 
Inventories  reviewed  the  pool  of  items  for  appropriateness  for 
men  and  clarity  of  wording*  The  panel  consisted  of  two  members 
In  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education  and  one  male 
member  of  the  Department  of  Child  Development*  After  obtaining 
the  criticisms  of  the  panel  members*  modifications  In  some 
Items  were  made  and  a few  additional  items  written. 

A form  incorporating  the  Items  was  developed  to  be  admin- 
istered to  a group  of  men  to  obtain  data  from  which  the  means 
and  standard  deviations  were  to  be  computed.  The  form  con- 
sisted of  approximately  ^t'5  Items  for  each  value*  totaling  3^6 
Items  which  were  randomly  placed*  A listing  of  the  Item  numbers 
according  to  the  value  they  were  written  to* reflect  may  be 
found  In  the  Appendix,  pages  39  ^0*  Instructions  were  pre- 

pared that  ashed  the  respondent  to  Indicate  on  a scale  from 
1 to  99  how  socially  desirable  In  other  men  he  believed  the 
described  behavior  In  each  Item  to  be.  The  higher  the  number 
chosen*  the  more  socially  desirable;  the  lov;er  the  number*  the 
more  socially  undesirable  the  behavior  was  believed  to  be*  A 
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response  of  50  Indicated  no  opinion  regarding  the  behavior*  A 
copy  of  the  form  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix*  pages  40-50* 

The  criterion  used  in  selecting  respondents  was  that  they 
be  married  men  with  children,  thus  making  them  similar  to  the 
population  for  whom  the  inventory  was  planned*  In  order  to 
facilitate  data  collection*  however*  most  of  the  respondents 
were  professional  men  associated  with  Iowa  State  University* 

Forty- two  forms  were  distributed  and  30  were  returned  com- 
pleted* Tne  data  obtained  from  administering  the  form  were 
analyzed  at  the  Computation  Center*  Iowa  State  University* 

Items  within  each  value  group  were  arranged  according  to 
increasing  standard  deviation*  A total  of  60  items— the  ten 
items  with  the  lowest  standard  deviations  from  each  value 
group— were  incorporated  into  a form  to  be  administered  to  a 
sample  of  225  men  to  collect  data  for  identification  of 
clusters  of  items*  Directions  on  the  inventory  instructed  the 
respondent  to  use  a 1-99  scale:  the  highep  the  number  chosen,  ; 

the  more  certain  the  respondent  was  that  he  would  always  be- 
have in  the  manner  described  in  each  item;  ithe  lower  the  number  | 

i 

chosen*  the  more  certain  that  he  would  never  behave  in  the  I 

i 

manner  described*  A response  of  $0  indicated  no  opinion*  A | 

j 

copy  of  the  form  containing  the  60  items  may  be  found  in  the  i 

Appendix*  pages  61-65*  ^ listing  of  the  item  numbers  according 
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to  the  value  they  were  written  to  reflect  Is  on  page  66  In  the 
Appendix* 

To  facilitate  data  collection^  men  were  contacted  through 
groups  to  respond  to  the  form*  An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
fV0^  in  groups  roprosent^ng  difforout  im^m  and 
educational  levels  and  occupations*  The  form  was  administered 
to  a sample  of  225  married  men  with  children;  the  data  from  213 
forms  were  acceptable  for  analysis*  Table  1 shows  the  groups 
of  men  that  responded  to  the  form*  and  the  number  of  fo:*ms 
acceptable  for  analysis*  Responses  to  each  of  the  80  Items 
were  Intercorrelated  with  every  other  Item*  and  characteristic 
roots  were  calculated  to  Identify  clusters  related  to  personal 
and  home  life  values  of  men* 

Table  1*  Groups  of  men  that  responded  to  the  form  containing 
80  Items*  and  the  number  of  forms  acceptable  for 
analysis 

Group  Number  of 

completed  forms 

American  Legion 
Bricklayer’s  Union 
Knights  of  Columbus 
Advisory  Board  for  Fire  Instructors 
Basic  Principles  of  Managing  Workshop 
Moose  Lodge 
Phi  Delta  Kappa 

School  Superintendent’s  Clinic 


15 

5 

26 

15 

^5 

13 

26 

68 

213 
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FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Tho  findings  v^hlch  resulted  from  administering  two  pre- 
liminary Inventory  forms  will  be  discussed  In  two  parts.  The 
first  Is  a discussion  of  the  development  of  Indexes  of  social 
desirability  and  ambiguity.  The  second  part  of  the  discussion 
concerns  the  development  of  clusters  of  Items. 

The  Indexes  of  social  desirability  and  ambiguity  were 
computed  from  data  obtained  from  administering  a form  contain- 
ing 3^6  behavioral  statements  to  30  men.  The  Index  of  social 
desirability  of  each  Item  was  the  mean  and  the  Index  of  ambi- 
guity was  the  standard  deviation.  The  means  and  standard 
deviations  of  the  3^6  Items*  based  on  30  responses,  are  listed 
In  Table  5 the  Appendix. 

Indexes  of  Social  Desirability 

The  means.  Indexes  of  social  desirability,  derived  for 
the  Items  were  given  the  following  interpretations:  a high 

mean  indicated  the  behavior  described  in  the  item  was  con- 
sidered socially  desirable;  whereas  a low  mean  indicated  the 

I 

behavior  was  socially  undesirable.  When  the  means  for  the  ^66 
items  were  grouped  within  ranges  of  ten,  an  examination  of  the 
distribution  revealed  the  largest  group  fell  between  70-79* 

See  Table  2 for  the  distribution  of  the  means  of  J66  items, 
based  on  30  responses.  The  second  largest  group  of  means,  which 

was  substantially  smaller  in  number  than  the  first,  was  in  the 

* 

range  80-69*  The  third  largest  group  of  means  fell  between 
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Table  2,  Distribution  of  iceans  of  366  items,  based  on  30  responses 

Renee  Concern  Economy  Educe-  Family  Friend-  Health  Status  Work  Total 

of  for  tion  life  ship  ef f ic , 

means  others 


1-19 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20-29 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

30-39 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

7 

40-49 

4 

6 

2 

1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

28 

50-59 

1 

9 

2 

3 

0 

2 

10 

4 

31 

60-69 

6 

16 

10 

2 

8 

3 

6 

13 

64 

70-79 

17 

11 

21 

16 

20 

22 

10 

19 

136 

80-89 

17 

4 

13 

27 

12 

11 

2 

3 

89 

90-99 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

46 

48 

51 

53 

44 

43 

35 

46 

366 

26 

60-*69*  ^ total  of  79*2  pe:?  cent  of  the  means  of  the  3^^  Items 

fell  In  ranges  of  70-79  or  above.  These  findings  Indicated 
that  most  of  the  behaviors  expressed  In  the  Items  were  con- 
sidered socially  desirable* 

of  ^blguity 

The  standard  deviation  of  each  Item*  Index  of  ambiguity* 
was  the  criterion  of  retention  or  elimination  of  the  Item  from 
the  study.  The  original  plan  v;as  to  set  a cutting  point  for 
the  3^6  Items  which  would  retain  approximately  30  items  for 
each  value  group*  Only  the  ten  Items  with  the  lowest  standard 
deviations  were  retained  from  each  groups  how'ever*  after  the 
results  of  the  study  by  Smith  (12)  became  known*  When  the 
modified  cutting  point  was  esv^^bllshed,  80  Items  remained  In 
the  study.  The  distribution  of  the  means  of  the  80  items  Is 
presented  In  Table  6 In  the  i^ppendlx* 

An  examination  was  made  of  the  distribution  of  the  stand- 

\ 

ard  deviations  of  the  80  items*  The  highest  standard  deviation 
16.17*  obtained  by  an  Item  reflecting  status:  Takes  advan- 

tage of  opportunities  to  make  friends  with  community  leaders. 
The  lowest*  10.2S*  was  obtained  by  an  item  reflecting  concern 
for  others:  Conscientiously  considers  the  rights  of  others. 

When  the  standard  deviations  of  the  80  Items  were  studied  by 
ranges  of  1.00  from  10  to  16*  it  x^as  foxmd  that  the  largest 
nxtmber  was  in  the  11.00-11.99  range.  See  Table  3 for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  standard  deviations  by  value  group.  The 
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Table  3»  Distribution  of  standard  deviations  of  80  Itecs.  based  on  30  responses 


Bange  of 

Concern 

Econ- 

Educa- 

Family 

Friend-  Health  Status 

ViorH  Total 

standard 

for 

omy 

tion 

life 

ship 

eff Ic* 

deviations 

others 

10.00- 10.99 

11.00- 11.99 

18.00-12.99 


16.00-16.99 
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second  largest  number  fell  in  the  12. 00*-! 2 *99  range.  The 
number  of  standard  deviations  in  three  ranges»10 .00-10 *99 i 
13«00-13.99:  and  14*00-I4.99**plaaed  each  range  in  a position 
of  having  the  third  largest  group  of  standard  deviations* 

The  distribution  of  the  standard  deviations  of  items  was 
also  examined  by  value  groups*  Three  values— concern  for 
others*  family  life*  and  education— had  more  items  with  stand- 
ard deviations  in  the  11.00-11.99  range  than  in  any  other 
range*  Kany  items  reflecting  concern  for  others  and  family 
life  also  had  high  means*  Apparently  the  respondents  agreed  on 
their  estimate  of  the  social  desirability  of  the  behavior 
expressed  in  these  items*  The  standard  deviations  of  items 
reflecting  friendship  Mere  approximately  equally  distributed 
between  the  lower  three  ranges*  With  an  increase  in  range  of 
standard  deviation,  there  x^as  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
items  reflecting  health*  The  largest  number  of  standard  devi- 
ations for  the  value  work  efficiency  fell  between  14.00-14. 99* 
Over  one-half  of  the  items  reflecting  economy  had  standard 
deviations  which  fell  between  14*00-14.99  and  15*00-15*99«  The 
value  with  the  highest  standard  deviations*  however*  was  statues 
over  half  of  the  items  fell  in  the  ranges  of  15«00-15*99  and 
l6.00-l6.99*  Each  of  the  values  which  had  many  items  vrith  high 
standard  deviations— Tfork  efficiency,  economy,  and  status— 
also  had  many  items  which  received  low  means^  Apparently  the 
respondents  did  not  agree  on  their  estimates  of  the  social 
desirability  of  the  behavior  expressed  in  these  items* 
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Identification  of  Clusters 

The  data  used  to  Identify  Item  clusters  were  obtained  by 
administering  the  form  containing  80  Items  to  225  ii^en*  Prior 
to  calculating  the  Intercorrelatlons,  the  data  were  transformed 
to  normal  deviates*  An  Intercorrelatlon  matrix*  composed  of 
the  correlation  coefficients  of  the  80  Items,  was  constructed* 
Characteristic  roots  were  calculated  from  the  Intercorrela- 
tlons*  An  Inspection  of  the  results  made  It  apparent  that 
there  was  only  one  factor* 

Items  In  this  factor  were  determined  by  studying  the 
Intercorrelations*  Tentative  Items  were  Identified  by  select* 
Ing  those  which  correlated  at  or  above  *35  with  another  Item* 
Thlrty*flve  such  items  were  Identified*  An  Item  was  retained 
In  the  factor  If  it  met  two  criteria?  It  correlated  at  *35 
above  with  at  least  five  other  Items:  and  It  contributed  to  the 
reliability  of  the  factor*  Twenty-five  Items  met  the  first 
criterion*  The  second  criterion  for  final  Identification  of  an 
Item  was  determined  by  maximizing  the  reliability  of  the 
cluster*  as  calculated  by  the  Spearman-Brown  prophecy  formula* 
The  Intercorrelatlon  matrix  for  the  l6  Items  which  produced  the 
highest  reliability  (*90)  Is  shown  In  Table  A** 

An  examination  of  the  content  of  the  l6  Items  In  the 
factor  was  made  by  the  value  the  item  was  v?rltten  to  reflect* 
The  content  proved  to  be  varied*  with  a representation  of  seven 
of  the  eight  values  believed  to  be  Incorporated*  Of  the  In- 
tended values*  one  Item  reflected  concern  for  others;  one* 
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Table  4.  Cor:'elati.on  matrix  for  16  Items  In  factor 
Item 

Ko.  5 8 13  1?  18  22  32  36  42  44 

5 

8 35 

13  34  24 


17 

47 

38 

49 

18 

31 

40 

32 

45 

2?: 

33 

41 

46 

49 

47 

32 

36 

35 

31 

31 

32 

49 

36 

27 

36 

44 

36 

35 

47 

46 

42 

40 

19 

34 

35 

33 

38 

33 

30 

44 

35 

37 

28 

45 

37 

33 

34 

33 

31 

50 

25 

24 

43 

40 

33 

28 

36 

35 

25 

37 

54 

44 

37 

32 

40 

38 

37 

39 

33 

48 

47 

57 

31 

40 

39 

41 

29 

42 

37 

32 

26 

31 

76 

36 

28 

34 

29 

29 

28 

31 

29 

33 

39 

79 

24 

22 

37 

39 

26 

41 

36 

43 

25 

24 

80 

36 

38 

45 

51 

40 

59 

37 

42 

38 

45 

®DeolEal  points  have  been  omitted. 
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50  54  57  76  79  80 
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o 


41 

42 

38 

35 

42 

29 

34 

33 

34 

23 

32 

44 

47 

37 

48 
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economy;  twot  education;  and  seven^  family  life*  Two  Items  had 
been  written  to  reflect  friendship;  two»  health;  and  one»  work 
efficiency.  The  only  value  not  represented  by  an  Item  was 
status.  It  was  thus  concluded  that  rather  than  a reflection  of 
any  value  content*  the  factor  represented  socially  desirable 
behaviors:  ones  appx^oved  of  accepted  as  being  desirable  by  the 

respondents,  regardless  of  Income,  educational,  or  occupational 
level* 

The  Items  In  the  factor  are  listed  below: 

5*  Teaches  his  children  to  maintain  friendships 
and  also  to  nurture  new  ones* 

6*  Teaches  his  children  that  strong  family  units 
are  essential  for  a strong  nation* 

13*  Takes  time  to  do  things  with  his  family  even  If 
It  means  neglecting  other  Interests* 

17*  Takes  time  to  listen  to  his  children* s problems 
and  counsel  with  them* 

16*  Conscientiously  considers  the  rights  of  others* 

22*  Kakes  a conscious  effort  to  do  his  part  In 
making  home  life  happy* 

32*  Maintains  high  standards  of  personal  cleanliness* 

36*  Buys  his  wife  equipment  to  make  her  tasks  easier 
and  more  efficient*  t 

4’2*  Encourages  his  children  to  bring  their  friends 
home  with  them* 

44*  Encourages  his  children  to  develop  an  Inquiring 
mind  as  they  are  growing  up* 

50*  Teaches  his  children  the  importance  of  proper 
use  and  care  of  tools  and  equipment* 

Teaches  his  children  the  value  of  having  friends* 
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57*  Encourages  his  wife  to  talk  over  her  problems 
with  him. 

76*  Encourages  his  children  to  find  what  their 
special  talents  are  and  to  develop  them* 

79 • careful  not  to  expose  others  to  his  colds* 

60*  Takes  an  active  part  In  helping  raise  his 

Children • 


i 
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SUKKARy  AMD  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  values  an  Individual  holds  affect  every  aspect  of  his 
l^fe*  including;  his  home  and  family  life.  The  quality  of  the 
interaction  betX'^een  a husband  and  wife  is  a function  of  the 
values  held  by  each.  If  their  values  are  similar#  family  life 
decisions  are  more  easily  made  and  conflicts  avoided  because 
the  spouses  have  a common  frame  of  reference*  If  the  values  of 
the  spouses  differ  greatly,  marital  discord  is  likely  to  be 
felt.  Because  values  give  rise  to  goals  in  family  life,  and 
^the  choice  of  goals  of  each  spouse  is  believed  to  be  a function 
of  his  sex.  it  can  be  expected  that  the  values  of  each  spouse 
also  are  a function  of  his  sex* 

There  is  a need  to  identify  personal  and  home  life  values 
of  men  and  women*  An  instrument  for  such  identification  is 
being  developed  for  women.  The  purpose  of  the  present  study 
is  to  begin  development  of  one  for  men.  Upon  completion,  the 
findings  from  administering  the  companion  instruments  would 
have  potential  use  In  curriculum  development  for  programs  In 

home  and  family  life  education.  The  two  inventories  could  be 

* 

useful  in  premarriage  and  diagnostic  marriage  counseling* 

The  methodology  of  the  present  study  Involved  obtaining 
366  behavioral  items  believed  to  reflect  eight  personal  and 
home  life  values;  concern  for  others;  economy;  education; 
family  life;  friendship;  health;  status;  and  work  efficiency*^ 
These  items  were  incorporated  into  a form  which  was  administered 
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to  30  mon  who  were  asked  to  Indicate  on  a scale  from  1 to  99 
how  socially  desirable  In  other  men  they  believed  each  behavior 
to  be*  The  data  were  used  to  compute  social  desirability 
Indexes,  that  Is,  means,  for  later  use  In  pairing  Items  In  a 
forced-choice  format*  Also  obtained  were  ambiguity  Indexes, 
that  Is,  standard  deviations,  so  that  ambiguous  Items  could  be 

t 

eliminated.  All  but  ten  Items  from  each  value  group  were 
eliminated  from  the  study*  The  remaining  pool  of  80  Items  was 
placed  In  a form  and  administered  to  225  s>en  who  were  asked  to 
Indicate  on  a 1 to  99  scale  how  certain  they  were  that  they 
would  behave  In  the  maxmer  described  In  each  Item*  Tb$.  data 
were  used  to  Intercorrelate  the  Items,  In  order  to. Identify 
Item  clusters* 

Analysis  of  the  data  was  conducted  In  two  parts*  That 
obtained  from  administering  the  form  containing  ^66  Items 
showed  that  the  largest  group  of  the  means  were  In  the  70-79 
range  when  based  on  a 1-99  scale*  The  largest  group  of 
standard  deviations  fell  In  a low  range,  11*00-11*99*  The 
data  obtained  from  administering  the  form  containing  80  Items 
was  used  for  Inter correlating  the  Items  to  Identify  clusters 
relating  to  value  groups*  The  Intercorrelatlons  revealed  only 
one  factor*  This  factor  was  believed  to  be  composed  of  Items 
describing  socially  desirable  behaviors  In  the  estimate  of  the 
men  who  responded  to  the  form  containing  80  Items,  regardless 
of  the  Income,  educational,  or  occupational  level  of  the 
respondents* 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  exploratory  methodology  of  the 
present  stxidy  be  evaluated  prior  to  further  study  of  home  life 
values  of  men.  Implications  are  for  additional  study  in  the 

choice  of  items  for  an  inventory.  Items  are  needed  which  re* 

* 

fleet  behaviors  common  to  men  in  a wide  range  of  income,  occu* 
pational.  and  educational  levels.  I^ny  of  the  items  in  the 
present  study  were  appropriate  to  only  a select  group  of  men** 
those  in  the  upper  levels  of  income  and  education.  Kany  of 
the  respondents  thus  were  forced  to  estimate  what  their 
behavior  would  be**a  fact  which  xsay  have  decreased  the  validity 
of  the  responses  as  reflecting  values. 

Implications  regarding  the  directions  of  the  inventory 
also  are  drawn.  Unambiguous  directions  are  needed  to  increase 
the  validity  of  the  responses.  It  is  believed  that  the  term 
social  desirability  in  the  directions  on  the  form  containing 
366  items  was  not  well  defined  and  thus  may  have  had  different 
meanings  to  different  respondents* 

It  also  is  recommended  that  In  devising  an  inventory  of 
values*  consideration  be  given  to  value  measurement  through 
means  other  than  responses  to  behavioral  items.  Problems 
created  by  the  influence  of  the  social  desirability  of  items 
thus  might  be  eliminated. 
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SOCIAL  HESIRABILITX  INVENTORY 


We  are  interested  in  knowing  what  behaviors  husbands  believe  we  socially  de- 
sirable or  imdesirable*  Will  you  please  rate  the  following  statements  of  be- 
havior as  to  how  socially  desirable  or  socially  undesirable  you  consider  each 
to  be  when  used  to  describe  men  in  general?  We  are  not  inte'/ested  in  whether 
the  ■t^ltement  does  or  does  not  describe  you. 


Tlie  following  scale  will  help  you  in  making  your  ratings.  Choose  number 
between  1 and  99  to  show  how  desirable  you  believe  each  behavior  to  be*  The 
higher  the  number  you  choose^  the  more  desirable  you  helieve  the  behavior  is* 
Write  the  number  in  the  blank  after  each  statement.  Remember  to  judge  each 
behavior  in  terms  of  whether  you  consider  it  desirable  or  undesirable  in  other 
men* 
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socially 

imdesirable 
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40 
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50 

no 

opinion 


60 


70 


80 


90  99 

socially 
desirable 


Please  be  sure  to  rate  each  statement* 


1.  When  in  public  places^  holds  the  door  for  those  behind  him. 


2*  Makes  savings  deposits  before  the  tenth  of  the  month  to  draw 
a full  month*s  interest. 


3*  Financially  sponsors  a college  student* 


4*  Picks  up  hie  own  clothing  so  someone  else  will  not  have  to 
do  it  for  him. 


5t>  Loans  clothing  to  a friend  when  -^-he  need  arises. 


6*  Teaches  his  children  the  health  dangers  resulting  from  smoking* 


7*  Encourages  his  children  to  become  their  own  boss  in  business 
rather  than  work  for  someone  else* 


— 
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8*  Buys  up-to-date  equipment  for  his  office  so  that  work  can  be 
done  more  efficiently* 

9*  Avoids  making  telephone  calls  late  at  night* 

10*  Participates  only  in  free  recreational  activitltles  although  he 
could  afford  others* 

11*  Enjoys  exchanging  ideas  with  other  people  in  his  field  of  work* 

12*  Makes  a point  to  clean  up  the  bathroom  after  himself* 

13*  Makes  an  effort  to  introduce  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
whom  he  thinks  vould  enjoy  one  another* 

14*  Conscientiously  attempts  to  stop  smoking  because  of  the  ill 
effects  on  his  health* 

15*  Chooses  a home  in  a neighborhood  idiere  Influential  families 
live  althoug!:  it  means  going  into  debt* 

16*  Reads  publications  that  help  him  run  his  business  more 
efficiently* 

17*  Checks  with  his  secretary  before  assigning  her  a heavy  work 
load* 

18*  Teaches  his  children  the  importance  of  proper  use  and  care  of 
tools  and  equipment* 

m 

19*  Contributes  to  a seholarship  fund  to  help  worthy  students 
receive  an  education*. 

20*  Encourages  his  wife  to  talk  over  her  problems  with  him* 

21*  Considers  the  companionship  opportunities  before  moving  to  a 
new  neighborhood* 

22*  Sets  an  example  of  good  health  habits  for  his  children  to 
follow* 

23*  Spends  more  money  than  he  would  otherwise  in  order  to  Join  . 
his  friends  in  activities  they  are  interested  in* 

24*  Buys  a four-door  rather  than  a two-door  car  to  provide  greater 
ease  in  getting  In  and  out* 
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25*  Con^te  all  concerned  on  the  job  before  deciding  upon  a new 

policy*  

26*  When  calling  long-distance^  siakes  it  a point  to  call  after 

night  rates  are  in  effect*  

27.  Would  rather  have  his  children  learn  things  at  school  than 

learn  them  by  experience*  __ 

28*  Feels  that  strong  family  units  €U*e  essential  for  a strong 

nation*  _ 

29*  Encourages  his  wife  to  invite  mutual  friends  and  acquaintances 
to  their  home*  . __ 

30*  Has  high  regard  for  the  opinions  of  those  in  the  medical 

profession*  

31.  Supports  a program  that  would  compel  everyone  to  attend  a 

college  or  trade  school*  

32.  Joins  in  activities  that  are  popular  with  his  friends  even 

though  he  may  not  be  especially  interested  in  them  himself*  

33.  Sees  that  he  has  sufficient  equipment  and  materials  befor4 

beginning  a job*  

34*  Works  overtime  without  pay  to  help  a friend  who  is  trying  to 

meet  a deadline*  _ 

35*  Purohases  camping  equipment  for  use  on  family  vacations  to 

save  money  that  would  be  spent  on  motel  bills*  

36*  Shows  special  respect  for  school  teachers  in  the  community*  _ 

37*  Keeps  a picture  of  his  wife  and  children  on  his  desk  at  the 

office*  

33*  Teaches  his  children  to  maintain  friendships  and  also  to 

nurture  new  ones*  

39.  Cultivates  sports  or  hobbies  as  a means  of  easing  tensions 

produced  at  work*  

40*  Works  to  be  a recognized  authority  in  some  area  of  his  business*, 
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41*  Ban  bis  ear  cheeked  for  proper  running  condition  before  taking 
a trip* 

42*  Teaches  his  children  to  be  kind  to  animals* 

43*  Drivee  a few  miles  further  to  avoid  traveling  cn  a toll  road* 

* 

44*  Is  pleased  his  children  want  to  become  school  teachers* 

45*  Shares  household  tasks  with  his  wife  if  she  also  works  outside 
the  home* 

46*  Helps  a friend  repair  machinery  or  et^uipment* 

47*  Contributes  to  funds  for  fighting  diseases* 

48*  Moves  his  family  to  another  city  to  accept  a position  of 
higher  rank  even  tbou^  it  offers  little  increase  in  pay* 

* 

49*  Packs  a car  trunk  for  a family  trip  so  that  everything  does 
not  have  to  be  removed  every  day. 

50*  Writes  letters  to  public  officials  urging  their  support  of  a 
bin  providing  equal  opporttmities  for  all*  _ 

51*  Prefers  compact  cars  becatise  they  are  more  economicn* 

52*  Supports  legislative  bills  designed  to  Improve  schools* 

53*  Denies  himself  personal  pleasure  so  there  will  be  money  for 
the  family  to  talc#  exeursions  together* 

54*  Invites  the  children  of  a friend  to  join  his  family  for  an 
outing* 

55*  Takes  an  active  part  in  a community  pest-control  program* 

56*  Teaches  his  children  to  respect  people  in  authority  and  high 
position* 

57*  Listens  to  the  news  by  radio  or  television  rather  than  taking 
time  to  read  the  newspaper* 

58*  Offers  employment  to  a qualified  member  of  a minority  group* 

59*  Patronizes  stores  that  he  thinks  pass  benefits  on  to  the 
consumer* 


44 
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60«  Helps  support  the  college  of  his  ohoioe  by  donations* 

6l«  Seeks  reliable  sources  of  counseling  help  when  serious  marital 
discord  arises* 

62*  Takes  care  of  the  family  of  a close  friend  who  is  ill  or 
out*of«town* 


63*  Manages  the  family  budget  so  that  all  family  members  can  have 
adequate  medical  attention* 

64*  Rears  his  children  in  such  a way  that  the  family  will  be  well* 
accepted  in  the  comiaunlty* 

6$.  Polishes  severed  pairs  of  shoes  at  once,  while  he  has  the  equips 
ment  out* 

66*  Keeps  the  television  or  radio  turned  low  in  consideration  of 
others* 

67*  Parks  his  car  a dlstemce  from  his  destination  to  avoid  paying  a 
parking  fee* 

68*  Buys  a set  of  encyclopedias  for  his  home* 

69*  Helps  his  children  work  together  toward  family  goals* 

70*  Helps  a friend  Twi  his  business  should  an  emergency  arise. 

71*  Washes  his  hands  before  eating* 

72*  Bncourages  his  children  to  strive  for  leadership  positions  in 

school  organizations  even  though  they  will  have  less  time  at  home*, 

73*  Hses  snow  tires  or  chains  in  winter  to  avoid  wasting  time  and 
energy* 

74*  Gives  his  seat  to  an  elderly  person  on  a public  transportation 
vehicle* 

73*  Insists  that  his  teenage  son  get  a part-time  job  and  learn  to 
manage  his  own  money. 

76*  Wants  his  children  to  have  more  education  than  he  received* 

77*  Keeps  situations  from  occurring  that  might  create  jealousy  among 
family  members* 

78*  Tells  a friend  of  a good  job  opportunity  he  has  heard  about* 

79*  Encourages  those  working  under  him  to  take  sick  leave  if  they 
are  ill,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  germs* 


20 
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80*  Emphasizes  the  importance  of  succeeding  In  school  rather  than 

cultivating  friendships  or  personal  Interests*  - 

81*  Buys  a more  expensive  car  than  Is  necessary  so  his  family  vlU 
have  one  like  those  driven  by  friends  and  associates* 

82*  Uses  equipment  to  save  energy  when  doing  yard  work*  

83*  Takes  an  active  part  In  a civic  organization  concerned  with 

coraiminlty  problems*  __ 

$4*  Has  his  children  ride  the  school  bus  rather  than  teiklng  them 
to  school  or  buying  them  a ear* 

85*  Enjoys  reading  up-to-date  magazines  and  books*  

86*  Encourages  strong  family  loyalty*  

87.  Attends  the  funeral  of  a frlend*s  close  relative*  

88*  Patronizes  only  those  public  eating  establishments  that  he 

feels  have  sanitary  kitchens  and  facilities*  _ 

89*  Buys  luxury  Items  for  himself  so  he  vlU  have  some  nice  things*  

90.  Improvises  or  builds  aids  to  make  household  tools  and  equipment 
more  accessible  or  easier  to  use* 

91*  Asks  someone  away  from  home  to  share  a special  family  occasion 

In  ills  home*  

92*  Makes  toys  for  his  children  rather  than  buying  them* 

93*  Believes  education  Is  as  Important  for  girls  as  It  Is  for  boys* 

94*  Encourages  each  family  member  to  make  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  the  family* 

95*  Helps  a frtend  move  to  another  house*  ___ 

96*  Buys  his  wife  a dishwasher^  because  It  makes  the  dishes  more 

sanitary*  

97*  Advances  his  military  rank  through  participation  In  reserve 
units  of  the  service. 

98*  When  traveling^  makes  advance  reservations  for  hotel  or  motel 

accommodations*  

99.  Loans  money  xo  a friend  In  an  emergency.  

"other  th^n  snend;<ng  money  to  have  It  done. 
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101.  Mokes  a point  of  listening  to  the  radio  or  television  news 
each  day. 

102.  Takes  time  to  do  things  vith  his  family  even  if  it  means 
neglecting  other  interests. 

103.  Helps  a friend  painty  reshlngle^  or  repair  his  house. 

X04«  Consults  a counselor  when  in  need  of  help  in  solving  emotional 
problems. 

103.  Belongs  to  fraternal  organizations. 

106.  Puts  things  away  after  he  uses  them. 

107.  Invites  newcomers  in  the  community  to  attend  a meeting  of  his 
club. 

108.  Washes  his  own  car  rather  than  spending  money  to  have  it  done. 

109*  Bncourages  his  fanjlly  members  to  make  use  of  the  imblic  library. 

HO.  Encourages  family  projects^  outings^  and  activities. 

111.  Invites  a friend  and  his  family  to  come  to  his  home  for  an 
evening. 

112.  Contributes  time  to  work  with  locals  county^  or  state  mental 
health  associations. 

113  • Learns  a new  card  game  or  takes  on  a new  hobby  that  is 
becoming  popular  in  his  community. 

114*  Uses  travel  time  for  paper  work. 

U5*  Puts  his  trash  In  a receptacle  when  on  public  property. 

116.  Makes  a point  to  buy  his  wife  usable  and  practical  gifts  on 
special  occasions. 

117.  Accumulates  a personal  library. 

US.  Arranges  his  time  so  he  can  do  things  with  other  family  members. 

H9«  Secures  football  or  other  sports  tickets  for  a friend. 

120.  Complies  with  city  sanltatiou  ordinances  such  as  garbage  dis- 
posal or  testing  of  well  water. 

121.  Remembers  Jokes  so  he  can  tell  them  when  an  appropriate 
situation  occurs. 
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II 

122*  Does  one  thing  at  a time  rather  than  having  several  jobs 
underuAV  at  the  same  time. 

123.  Heins  a motorist  move  his  stalled  ear. 

1 

124*  Buys  magazines  by  yearly  subscriptions  rather  than  by 
individual  conies* 

■ 

125.  Admires  those  vho  have  more  formal  odueation  than  he  does. 

11 

126*  Takes  his  wife  and  children  vlth  him  on  business  trips  if 
Dossible* 

127.  Sees  that  a friend  is  not  left  out  of  eroun  nlans. 

128.  Moves  from  a biff  oltv  to  avoid  livlnc  in  noluted  air. 

1 

129*  Plans  vacations  to  include  places  that  his  friends  and 
neighbors  also  have  visited* 

1>0*  Buys  equipment  to  get  a quality  job  done  in  a minimum  amount 
of  time. 

i m 

131.  Annears  in  court  as  a witness  to  an  accident. 

B i| 

132.  Encourairea  his  wife  to  freeze  and  can  homecrown  food  croducts.  ^ 

II  1 

133*  Believes  scholastic  achievement  should  be  the  main  purpose  of 
the  school. 

1 

134*  Provides  opportunities  for  his  children  to  develop  a feeling 
of  oloaena&a  to  their  ffrandoarents. 

■ 

136.  Maintains  high  standards  of  nersonal  cleanliness*  9 

■ 

138*  Keens  his  office  desk  or  work  area  vell^organized*  ? 9 

■ 

' 9 

■ 

140*  Rents  rather  than  buys  eaulnment  that  is  used  only  occasionally*  ‘ 9 

1 

142*  Believes  a happy  home  life  is  essential  in  the  lives  of  all  his  i 

family  members*  i i 

IIB^K 

143.  Snends  time  helping  a friend  with  a problem*  f 

U 
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143*  Spends  time  helping  a friend  vlth  a problem* 
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145*  Gives  special  recognition  to  his  children  when  they  make  the 
honor  roll* 

146*  Directs  the  work  of  those  under  him  to  provide  the  greatest 

efficiency  possible*  

147*  Picks  up  his  own  olothlng  so  someone  else  will  not  have  to  do 

it  for  him*  . - 

148*  Works  to  help  change  oity  sonlng  lava  vhloh  do  not  provide 

equal  rights  for  all*  

149*  Purchases  used  cars  to  avoid  the  depreciation  on  a new  one*  - 

150*  Enjoys  reading  to  his  youxig  children*  

151.  Consults  with  each  family  member  before  deciding  to  move  or 

change  jobs*  - 

152*  Invites  a friend  passing  through  town  to  stay  in  his  home*  _ - 

153*  Tries  new  medicines  and  health  products  in  the  market*  , 

154*  Employs  a professional  interior  decorator  to  plan  the  re» 

furnishing  of  the  family  living  room*  - 

155*  Organises  office  letter  answering  in  an  efficient  mazmer* 

156*  Stops  at  the  scene  of  an  accident  to  see  if  he  can  assist 
those  involved* 

157*  Hires  professional  help  in  figuring  ^lis  income  tax  to  avoid 
unnecessary  payments* 

158*  Is  willing  to  serve  on  the  local  school  board*  . 

159*  Prefers  entertainment  that  the  whole  family  can  enjoy*  

160*  Passes  information  concerning  a good  investment  along  to  a 
friend* 

161*  Consults  a physician  when  he  is  sick* 

162*  Encourages  his  sons  to  practice  and  become  skilled  in  at  least 

one  sport*  

163*  lias  an  extension  phone  installed  to  save  steps*  _ 

164«  Stops  to  remove  a sharp  object  from  the  street  to  prevent  tire 

damage  to  other  cars*  , — 


165*  Itemizes  deductions  on  his  income  tax  return  if  ho  can  save 
money  by  doing  so* 
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166.  Insists  that  his  children  c<»aplete  their  h«aevork  before 
engaging  In  other  activities. 

167.  Hakes  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  his  family  tree. 

168.  Works  on  community  projects  as  a means  of  companlonshi " ^Ith 
his  friends . 


90  ^ 
socially 
desirable 


169»  Participates  In  community  dirlves  to  have  all  pets  vaccinated. 


170.  Does  extra  work  at  the  office  so  he  vlU  be  considered  for  a 
psromotlon. 


171.  Pays  to  have  the  kitchen  remodeled  so  his  wife  can  more  easily 
work  there. 


172.  Gives  of  his  time  and  energy  In  emergencies  such  as  floods 
or  fires. 


173*  Is  willing  to  take  his  lunch  to  work  to  save  the  expense  of 
eating  out*. 

174.  Supports  the  educational  programs  of  organizations  such  as  the 
Peace  Corps. 


175*  Is  usually  pleased  when  relatives  come  to  visit. 

176.  Attends  night  classes  to  be  with  his  friends  as  well  as  for  the 
learning  opportunity  Involved. 


177.  Gets  adequate  rest  as  one  way  to  Insure  good  health. 

178.  Is  among  the  first  to  wear  a new  style  of  clothing. 

179*  Plans  periods  of  heavy  or  extra  work  so  he  can  use  his  energy 
to  the  best  advantage. 

180.  Improves  playgrounds  for  children  in  the  neighborhood  even  though 
his  own  children  are  grown. 

181.  Cultivates  his  own  vegetable  garden  to  cut  down  on  the  food  bill. 

182.  Regularly  adds  to  a fund  for  his  children's  college  education. 

183*  Encourages  his  children  to  bring  their  friends  home  with  them. 

184.  Frequently  meets  with  his  friends  for  a cvnp  of  coffee. 

185*  Always  uses  his  own  drinking  cup. 
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186.  Keeps  his  shoes  shined  and  In  good  repair* 


xuodeslrable  oplxdon  desirable 

1€7*  Arranges  his  office  or  place  of  vork  for  convenience  and 

accessibility  of  commonly  used  Items.  _ 

188.  Does  not  Intentionally  hurt  the  feelings  of  others. 

189*  Compares  prices  at  several  stores  before  making  a large  purchase. 

190.  Reads  magaslnes  related  to  his  work. 

191*  Avoids  unpleasant  scenes  or  discussions  at  mealtime.  . 

192.  Hunts » fishes^  or  bowls  because  of  the  opportunity  such  sports 

provide  for  companionship.  

193.  Avoids  being  outside  In  bad  weather  if  he  Is  not  feeling  well.  .. 

194.  Treats  those  without  a college  education  as  being  Inferior.  _ _ 

195.  Picks  up  the  bill  for  coffee  more  than  bis  share  of  the  time.  _ 

196.  Does  a job  In  logical  sequence. 

197.  Extends  the  same  cotjrtesles  In  everyday  contacts  with  people  of 
other  races  as  to  those  of  his  own  race. 

198.  Buys  goods  In  large  quantities  when  possible^  to  save  money. 

199.  Prefers  to  watch  educational  programs  on  television. 

200.  Makes  a conscious  effort  to  do  his  peurt  In  making  home  life  happy. 

201.  Loans  tools^  equlpment|  and  sports  gear  to  his  friends. 

202.  Locates  a family  physician  after  moving  to  a new  town. 

203.  Flans  and  saves  so  that  his  children  can  get  more  education  and 
a better  job  than  he  has. 

204.  Keeps  most  frequently  used  equipment  in  accessible  places. 

205.  Does  not  let  prejudices  keep  him  from  being  friendly. 

206.  Turns  lights  out  as  he  leaves  a room. 

207.  Reads  the  editorial  page  of  the  newspaper  regularly. 

208.  Carries  pictures  of  his  wife  and  children  In  his  billfold. 

209.  Teaches  his  children  how  to  be  a good  friend. 

210.  Has  chest  X->ray  taken  yearly. 
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211.  Buys  his  teen-age  child  a car  because  everyone  else  has  one*  

212.  Organizes  his  errands  to  avoid  backtracking*  . 

213<  Makes  another  person  comfortable  when  a situation  becomes 
awkward  or  difficult. 

214*  Avoids  making  purchases  with  time  payments  because  of  the  high 
Interest  rates. 

215*  Uses  his  recreational  time  to  attend  adult  eduoatlou  olasses  to  t i 

extend  his  knowledge. 

216.  Chooses  a job  that  lets  him  be  with  his  family  during  the 

evenings  a^  on  week-ends.  _ _ | 1 

217*  Drives  a few  miles  out  of  his  way  to  visit  a friend  he 

seldom  sees.  | ; 

I : 

218.  Does  not  smoke  because  of  the  health  hazard  Involved*  > 

219*  Works  in  the  yard  to  make  his  home  as  attractive  as  possible.  r 

r 

220*  Usually  plans  a whole  days  work  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  _ _ 

221.  Promotes  community  health  projects.  . ! | 

[ ] 
1 

222.  Makes  a point  of  paying  blxls  early  if  reduced  rates  are  i j 

offered  for  doing  so.  , - 

223*  Buys  only  educational  toys  and  games  as  gifts  for  his  chlldreni 
to  encourage  learning* 

224*  Takes  time  to  listen  to  his  children's  problems  and  counsel 
with  them. 

225*  Makes  a point  of  contacting  friends  when  he  is  in  their  town. 

226*  Bnoourages  his  children  to  partlcliiate  in  outdoor  sport  activities 
throughout  the  year. 

227*  Keeps  his  car  clean  and  in  good  repair  as  he  feels  it  reflects 
upon  him  personally* 

228*  Strives  to  do  a task  right  the  first  time  to  avoid  having  to 
do  it  over* 

229*  Takes  a child  from  a broken  home  into  his  familyi  even  though  it 
means  his  own  children  may  have  to  give  up  things  they  could 
otherwise  have* 

230*  Regularly  saves  or  Invests  a percentage  of  his  Income* 
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socially  no  socially  I 
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231*  Is  well  Informed  on  both  sides  of  a controversial  Issue  before  j 

taking  a stand*  . ' 

232*  Believes  his  children  cari  contribute  to  happy  home*^  life* 

* 

233*  Attends  class  reunions  to  renew  friendships* 

234»  Xs  careful  not  to  expose  others  to  his  co3ds* 

235*  Often  buys  new  products  and  equipment  that  his  friends  have* 

236*  Tries  doing  a task  several  ways  to  find  which  is  the  quickest 
and  most  efficient* 

237*  Helps  provide  summer  camp  experiences  for  under-privileged 
children* 

238*  Hakes  a point  of  purchasing  needed  clothing  when  It  Is  on  sale* 

239*  Is  a strong  supporter  of  the  local  school  program  even  after 
his  children  are  out  of  school* 

240*  Is  willing  to  take  an  elderly  relative  Into  his  home* 

241*  Attends  club  meetings  as  a way  of  keeping  up  friendships* 

242.  Frotects  his  eyes  by  having  good  lighting  when  working  or  reading*, 

243*  Takes  advantage  of  opportunities  to  make  friends  with  community 
leaders* 

244*  Makes  allowances  *or  interruptions  when  scheduling  his  time* 

245*  Supports  plans  that  provide  for  better  housing  for  poor  families* 

246*  Buys  motor  oil  by  the  ease  rather  than  a quart  at  a time* 

247*  Regularly  attends  the  meetings  of  the  parent-teacher  association 
to  become  better  Informed  about  educational  Issues* 

24B*  Lets  his  sons  use  his  tools  and  equipment* 

249*  Works  to  have  a wide  circle  of  friends* 

250*  Treats  minor  cute  with  an  cmtlseptle* 

251*  Makes  a habit  of  doing  the  best  he  can  at  his  work* 

* 252*  Uses  many  short-cuts  and  time  savers  In  doing  his  work* 


253*  Makes  a point  of  being  polite  and  courteous  to  others  less 
fortunate  than  himself* 
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254.  Buys  a six  cylinder  car  rather  than  an  eight  because  It  Is 
cheaper  to  operate* 

255*  Encourages  his  wife  to  attend  night  school  to  broaden  her 

interests^  Increase  her  general  knowledge,  or  Improve  some  skill* 

2$6«  Encourages  his  children  to  bring  their  problems  to  their 
parents* 

257*  Accepts  criticism  from  a friend* 

258*  Is  safety-oonselous  to  prevent  aooldents* 

2$9»  Teaches  his  children  to  apply  themselves  to  their  schoolwork 
so  they  can  be  proud  of  themselves* 

260*  Always  Is  on  the  look*out  for  new  kinds  of  equipment  that  will 
streamline  his  work* 


261*  Conscientiously  considers  the  rights  of  others* 

262*  Shops  at  discount  stores  to  save  money* 

263*  Makes  It  a practice  to  look  up  Information  concerning  Issues 
of  the  day  or  articles  of  special  Interest  to  him* 

' 264*  Is  proud  of  the  things  his  children  make  for  him* 

265*  Encourages  his  wife  to  spend  some  time  regularly  with  her  friends*. 

266*  Has  a medical  check-up  at  least  once  a year* 

267*  Trades  his  car  In  every  year  or  two  to  keep  up  to  date* 

268*  Becomes  angry  when  things  are  out  of  place  at  home* 

269*  Treats  public  property  as  well  as  he  does  his  own* 

270*  Pays  cash  for  purchases  so  he  will  not  have  to  pay  Interest  or 
carrying  charges* 

271*  Makes  a practice  of  giving  his  children  books  for  gifts  to 
encourage  them  to  read  more* 


! 


272*  Teaches  his  children  to  be  loyal  to  each  other* 

273*  Is  loyal  to  a friend  even  though  the  friend's  actions  are  not 
approved  by  others* 

274*  Eats  a well-balanced  diet* 


275*  Buys  a boat  so  his  family  also  can  participate  with  others  ih 
water  sports* 
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276.  Is  more  concerned  in  getting  a job  done  in  the  fastest  way 
than  with  the  quality  of  work  that  is  done* 

277*  Tells  the  clerk  of  an  error  in  making  change  so  he  will  not 
have  to  make  up  the  loss  from  his  paycheck* 

278.  Purchases  needed  items  where  a discount  is  given  for  cash 
payments* 

279*  Encourages  his  children  to  develop  an  Inqtdrlng  mind  as  th^y 
are  growing  up* 

280*  Works  a^t  hobbles  the  entire  family  enjoys* 

281*  Teaches  his  children  the  value  of  having  friends* 

282*  Plans  his  schedule  so  that  he  usually  gets  some  outdoor 
exercise  dally. 

283*  Presses  similarly  to  those  he  associates  with* 

284*  Becomes  depressed  if  he  is  not  entirely  efficient  at  a task* 

285*  Hakes  a point  to  clean  up  the  batha?oom  after  himself* 

* t 

286*  Has  time  to  be  courteous  to  people  whenever  they  meet* 

287.  Makes  a point  of  takizig  care  of  minor  repairs  to  avoid  more 
extensive  expense  later. 

288*  Before  buying  a new  home»  considers  the  quality  of  the  school 
that  his  children  would  attend* 

289*  Encourages  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  each  family  member* 

290*  Goes  out  of  his  way  to  help  a friend  who  is  alone* 

291*  Sees  that  he  is  protected  against  polio* 

292*  Insists  that  his  wife  redo  housework  that  he  feels  does  not 
measure  up  to  his  standard* 

293*  Gives  of  his  time  to  assist  with  a community  welfare  project* 

294*  Takes  care  to  avoid  waste  in  the  use  of  his  supplies* 

295*  Encourages  his  children  to  watch  educational  television  programs 
when  possible* 

296*  Takes  an  active  part  in  helping  raise  his  children* 

297*  Takes  time  to  keep  in  touch  with  friends  in  the  community* 

298*  Sees  that  the  temperature . and  ventilation  in  a work  area  promote 
rood  health* 
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299*  Supports  ntanageiaent  that  replaces  the  average  workers  with  more 

productive  and  efficient  help*  _ 

300*  Contributes  to  a welfare  fund  even  though  it  means  a financial 

sacrifice.  

301.  Avoids  buying  on  impulse  without  previous  planning.  

302.  Helps  his  children  realize  the  importance  of  education  in  the 
world  today. 

303*  Partioipatee  in  activities  in  the  oonmunity  that  include  the 

whole  family.  

304.  Is  active  in  community  activities  as  one  means  of  making  new 

friends.  

305.  Insists  on  having  windows  open  the  year  around  for  health 

reasons.  

306.  Becomes  extremely  irritated  at  the  inefficiency  of  others. 

307.  Gives  time  to  working  with  youth  organizations  which  he  thinks 

provide  wholesone  activities  for  youth  in  the  community.  _ 

308.  Saves  costs  b/  walking  instead  of  driving  when  an  errand  is 

within  walking  distance.  _ 

309*  Makes  any  vacation  travel  a time  to  learn  more  about  the  places  . 

visited.  

310.  Plans  vacations  so  that  all  the  family  members  will  be  together.  

311.  Prefers  to  spend  his  free  time  with  friends  rather  than  doing 

things  by  himself.  

312.  Keeps  his  children  from  being  in  crowded  public  places  so  they 

will  not  be  exposed  to  gextas.  __ 

313*  Buys  his  wife  equipment  to  make  her  tasks  easier  and  more  efficient.. 

314*  Disciplines  his  children's  friends  to  help  them  behave  in  a manner 
he  believes  is  acceptable.  _ 

315.  Invests  his  savings  where  there  is  little  risk  involved  although 

the  interest  rate  may  be  higher  elsewhere.  _ 

316.  Makes  an  effort  to  take  his  children  to  museums  so  historical 

events  will  mean  more  to  them.  

317.  Corresponds  with  brothers  and  sisters  to  keep  up  family  ties.  ^ 
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318*  Upsets  his  plans  to  accommodate  a friend*  . 

319*  Punishes  his  children  If  they  do  not  dress  appropriately  for 

the  weather*  __ 

320*  Keeps  his  car  waxed  so  It  will  be  easier  to  keep  clean*  ^ 

321*  Buys  items  for  his  associates  that  he  knows  they  will  enjoy 

even  though  It  strains  his  budget*  ^ 

322.  Contributes  to  those  causes  where  he  believes  the  money  Is 

handled  wisely*  _ 

323*  Obtains  bulletins  from  the  state  extension  services  or  federal 

agencies  to  provide  helps  with  his  work*  . 

324*  Insists  that  all  the  family  members  be  together. for  at  least  one 

meal  a day*  _ 

325*  Often  loans  money  to  his  friends  in  need*  _ 

326*  Moves  to  another  chair  If  he  Is  sitting  by  someone  with  a cold*  ^ 

327*  Has  needed  work  done  on  his  car  at  one  time  to  avoid  making 

several  trips  to  the  garage.  . 

328*  Insists  that  others  follow  his  Ideas  and  suggestions  because  he 

knows  It  Is  to  their  best  interest*  ^ 

329*  Makes  an  effort  to  protect  his  belongings  that  get  hard  use  to 

avoid  having  to  replace  them  often*  __ 

330*  Encourages  his  child  to  hunt  for  Information  so  he  will  learn  more*. 

331*  Takes  his  sons  hunting  or  fishing  with  him.  _ 

332.  Spends  a good  deal  of  money  making  10£ig**distance  telephone  calls 

to  keep  in  touch  with  his  friends.  _ 

333*  Avoids  his  children  when  they  are  sick  so.  .he  will  not  contract 

their  Illness.  _ 


334*  Has  his  car  serviced  and  checked  regularly* 

335*  Neglects  home  and  family  responsibilities  to  give  more  time  to 
helping  others  with  their  problems. 

336.  Hakes  a practice  of  watching  for  bargains  on  the  things  he  buys. 

337.  Encourages  his  wife  to  talk  over  her  problems  with  Mm. 

338.  Makes  a practice  of  exploring  the  various  viewpoints  on  a 
controversial  Issue. 
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339*  ProiQOtes  family  reunions  because  he  believes  they  help  keep 
family  ties  strong* 

340,  Lets  a friend  In  need  move  Into  his  home  even  though  It 
disrupts  his  family  life* 


341*  Has  regulco*  dental  check-ups. 

342*  Devises  a declslon-maklng  process  to  avoid  spending  too  much 
time  making  routine  decisions. 

343*  Crltlolses  those  who  do  not  seem  to  be  concerned  with  the  well* 
being  of  others* 


344*  Eats  only  at  restaurants  where  tipping  Is  not  necessary* 


345*  Belongs  to  a club  or  organization  because  of  the  exchange  of 
Ideas  it  provides* 

346*  Is  more  concerned  for  his  family  than  for  his  church  or  his 
nation* 


347*  Recurranges  his  schedule  to  attend  his  child’s  performance  at  school*, 

' 348*  Does  not  ask  for  a promotion  so  he  will  not  be  In  coiqpetltlon  with 
a friend.  __ 

349.  Uses  tape  recorders  to  send  personal  messcLges  to  family  members 

rather  them  tedcing  the  time  to  write*  


350. 


When  In  public  places,  holds  the  door  for  those  behind  him 
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351*  Never  gives  money  to  charities  because  he  beli,eves  they  mis- 
handle their  funds. 


352* 

353. 

354* 

355* 

356. 

357. 


Encourages  his  children  to  find  what  their  special  tedents  are 
and  to  develop  them* 

Insists  that  his  children  participate  In  all  family  activity, 
regcLTdless  of  previous  plans  they  may  have  made. 

Spends  more  time  with  his  friends  than  with  his  family* 

Teaches  his  children  to  think  through  plans  before  carrying 
them  out  so  that  the  desired  effects  vdll  be  obtained. 

Avoids  making  telephone  calls  late  at  night. 

Punishes  his  children  If  he  believes  they  have  spent  money 
foolishly. 


358*  Considers  himself  a teacher  who  should  provide  many  learning 
experiences  for  hie  children* 


359*  Has  only  family  members  for  compcoiions  cuid  friends  rather 
than  outsiders* 

360*  Files  financial  records  in  an  organized  way* 

3^*  Insists  that  bis  wife  keep  a record  of  all  money  spent  in 
running  the  household* 

362*  Always  enrolls  for  night  classes  although  It  makes  life  more 
comidicated* 

363*  Cancels  all  engagements  that  conflict  with  family  wishes  or 
plans* 

364*  Wears  old  or  outdated  clothing  so  he  will  not  have  to  spend 
money  to  buy  new  clothes* 

365*  Spends  a great  deal  of  time  reading^  even  though  it  keeps  him 
from  his  responsibilities* 

366*  Feels  justified  in  not  reporting  all  his  income  for  tax  purposes 
so  that  he  can  spend  more  money  on  his  children* 
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ACTION  INVENTORY 

Supposing  that  the  circumstances  Tisde  it  possible  for  you  to  be  in  each  of 
the  following  situations,  how  would  you  act?  If  you  are  certain  that  you  would 
act  in  the  manner  described,  choose  any  number  between  51-99  and  write  it  in  the 
blank.  The  higher  the  number  you  choose  the  more  certain  you  are  that  this  is 
how  you  would  always  act.  If  you  would  not  act  in  this  way  choose  any  number 
between  1-49,  the  lower  the  number  the  more  certain  you  are  that  you  would  never 
act  this  way.  If  you  are  not  sure  how  you  would  act  write  50  in  the  blank. 


Use  the  following  scale  as  a guide  In  marking  your  answer: 
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I would 
NEVER 
act  this 
way 


I am 

NOT  SURE 
how  I 
would  act 


Please  be  sure  to  write  a number  in  every  blank. 
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I would 
ALWAYS 
act  this 
way 


1.  Plans  his  schedule  so  that  he  usually  gets  some  outdoor  exercise 
daily. 

2.  Drives  a few  miles  out  of  his  way  to  visit  a friend  he  seldom  sees. 

3.  Checks  with  his  secretary  before  assigning  her  a heavy  work  load. 

4.  Pays  to  have  the  kitchen  remodeled  so  his  wife  can  more  easily 
work  there. 

5.  Teaches  his  children  to  maintain  friendships  and  also  to  nurture 
new  ones. 

6.  Makes  another  person  comfortable  when  a situation  becomes  awk- 
ward or  difficult. 

7.  Consults  a counselor  when  in  need  of  help  in  solving  emotional 
problems . 

8.  Teaches  his  children  that  strong  family  units  are  essential  for  a 
strong  nation. 
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I would 
NEVER 
act  this 
way 


I am 

NOT  SURE 
how  I 
would  act 


9.  Makes  It  a practice  to  look  up  information  concerning  issues  of 
the  day  or  articles  of  special  interest  to  him. 

10*  Improves  playgrounds  for  children  in  the  neighborhood  even  though 

his  own  children  are  grown. 

11.  Makes  an  effort  to  introduce  his  friends  and  acquaintances  whom 
he  thinks  would  enjoy  one  another. 

12.  Makes  a habit  of  doing  the  best  he  can  at  his  work. 

13.  Takes  time  to  do  things  with  his  family  even  if  it  means  neglecting 
other  interests. 

14.  Encourages  his  wife  to  spend  some  time  regularly  with  her  friends. 

15.  Does  a job  in  logical  sequence. 

16.  Belongs  to  a club  or  organization  because  of  the  exchange  of  ideas 
it  provides. 

17.  Takes  time  to  listen  to  his  children's  problems  and 'counsel  with 
them. 

18.  Conscientiously  considers  the  rights  of  others. 

19.  Attends  class  reunions  to  renew  friendships. 

20.  Extends  the  same  courtesies  in  everyday  contacts .with  people  of 
other  races  as  to  those  of  his  own  race. 

21.  Gives  time  to  working  with  youth  organizations  which  he  thinks 
provide  wholesome  activities  for  youth  in  the  community. 

22.  Makes  a conscious  effort  to  do  his  part  in  making  home  life  happy. 

23.  Has  his  children  ride  the  school  bus  rather  than  taking  them  to 
school  or  buying  them  a car. 

24.  Sees  that  a friend  is  not  left  out  of  group  plans. 

25.  Participates  in  activities  in  the  community  that  include  the 
whole  family. 


I would 
ALWAYS 
act  this 
way 


L J 
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I would 
NEVER 
act  this 
way 


I am 

NOT  SURE 
how  I 
would  act 


I would 
ALWAYS 
act  this 
way 


126.  Is  a strong  supporter  of  the  local  school  program  even  after  his 
children  are  out  of  school. 

[ *27 . Always  is  on  the  look-out  for  new  kinds  of  equipment  that  will 

I streamline  his  work. 

r 

I 28.  Gives  his  seat  to  an  elderly  person  on  a public  transportation 
I _ vehicle. 

29.  Provides  opportunities  for  his  children  to  develop  a feeling  of 
closeness  to  their  grandparents. 

30.  Encourages  his  wife  to  invite  mutual  friends  and  acquaintances 
to  their  home. 

; 

31.  Regularly  saves  or  invests  a percentage  of  his  income. 

32.  Kaintains  high  standards  of  personal  cleanliness. 

33.  Makes  allowances  for  interruptions  when  scheduling  his  time. 

34.  Sets  an  example  of  good  health  habits  for  his  children  to  follow. 

^ 35.  Buys  motor  oil  by  the  case  rather  than  a quart  at  a time. 

36.  Buys  his  wife  equipment  to  make  her  tasks  easier  and  more  efficient. 

1 i 

37.  Plans  vacations  to  include  places  that  his  friends  and  neighbors 

I also  have  visited. 

¥ * " 

! 

I '38.  Takes  advantage  of  opportunities  to  make  friends  with  community 
^ > leaders.  * 

i 

I 

I 39.  Teaches  his  children  the  health  dangers  resulting  from  smoking. 

I 

\ ! 40.  Teaches  his  children  to  think  through  plans  before  carrying  them 

I out  so  that  the  desired  effect  will  be  obtained. 

f J 

'41.  Complies  with  city  sanitation  ordinances  such  as  garbage  disposal 
; or  testing  of  well  water. 

42.  Encourages  his  children  to  bring  their  friends  home  with  them. 

46.  Itemizes  deductions  on  his  income  tax  return  If  he  can  save  money 
by  doing  so. 
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I would  I am  I would 

NEVER  NOT  SURE  ALWAYS 

act  this  how  I act  this 

way  would  act  way 

44.  Encourages  his  children  to  develop  an  inquiring  mind  as  they  are 
growing  up. 

45.  Works  in  the  yard  to  make  his  home  as  attractive  as  possible.  

46.  Employs  a professional  interior  decorator  to  plan  the  refurn- 
ishing of  the  family,  living  room.  

47.  Teaches  his  children  to  apply  themselves  to  their  schoolwork  so 

they  can  be  proud  of  themselves.  

48.  Compares  prices  at  several  stores  before  making  a large  purchase.  

49.  Keeps  hii  shoes  shined  and  in  good  repair.  

50.  Teaches  his  children  the  importance  of  proper  use  and  care  of 

tools  and  equipment.  

51.  Keeps  his  office  desk  or  work  area  well-organized.  . 

52.  Attends  club  meetings  as  a way  of  keeping  up  friendships.  

53.  C'  '*»lts  a physician  when  he  is  sick.  

54.  Teaches  his  children  the  value  of  having  friends.  

55.  Enjoys  exchanging  ideas  with  other  people  in  his  field  of  work.  

56.  Is  well  informed  on  both  sides  of  a controversial  issue  before 

taking  a stand.  

57.  Encourages  his  wife  to  talk  over  her  problems  witfh  him.  

58.  Reads  magazines  related  to  his  work.  

59.  When  in  public  places,  holds  the  door  for  those  behind  him.  

60.  Encourages  his  children  to  become  their  own  boss  in  business  rather 

than  work  for  someone  else.  

61.  Hakes  a point  of  purchasing  needed  clothing  when  it  is  on  sale.  

62.  Spends  time  helping  a friend  with  a problem.  
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I would 
NEVER 
act  this 
way 


I am 

NOT  SURE 
how  I 
would  act 


I would 
ALWAYS 
act  this 
way 


63.  Insists  that  his  teenage  son  get  a part-time  job  and  learn  to 
manage  his  own  money. 

64.  Rearranges  his  schedule  to  attend  his  child's  performance  st  school. 

65.  Hires  professional  help  in  figuring  his  income  tax  to  avoid 
unnecessary  payments. 

66.  Is  willing  to  serve  on  the  local  school  board. 

67.  Rents  rather  than  buys  equipment  that  is  used  only  occasionally. 

68.  Encourages  his  sons  to  practice  and  become  skilled  in  at  least 
one  sport. 

69.  Encourages  his  children  to  participate  in  outdoor  sport  activities 
throughout  the, year. 

70.  Regularly  adds  to  a fund  for  his  children's  college  education. 

71.  Helps  provide  summer  camp  experiences  for  underprivileged  children. 

72.  Plans  and  saves  so  that  his  children  can  get  more  education  and 
a better  job  than  he  has. 

73.  Strives  to  do  a task  right  the  first  time  to  avoid  having  to 
do  it  over. 

74.  Reads  publications  that  help  him  run  his  business  more  efficiently. 

75.  Gives  of  his  time  and  energy  in  emergencies  such  as  floods  or  fires. 

I 

76.  Encourages  his  children  to  find  what  their  special  talents  are 
and  to  develop  them. 

77.  Organizes  office  letter  answering  in  an  efficient  manner. 

78.  Encourages  those  working  under  him  to  take  sick  leave  if  they 
are  ill»  to  prevent  the  spread  of  germs. 
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79.  Is  careful  not  to  expose  others  to  his  colds. 

80.  Takes  an  active  part  in  helping  raise  his  children. 
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Table  5 


Mean  and  standard  deviation  of  366  iteijs,  based  on  30  recponses, 
classified  according  to  valvie  eroup 
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Item 
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SD 
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SD 
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10.28 

18 

84.70 
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17 
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74 
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84 
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1 
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15.26 
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180 
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11.89 

157 

72.13 

15.34 

345 

72.77 

12.75 

286 

85.10 

11.97 

181 

57.50 

15.52 

338 

83.67 

11.35 

131 

76.50 

12.18 

336 

64.50 

15.55 
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77.43 
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81.33 

12.44 

35 
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15.82 
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Concern  for  others  Economy Education 

Item  Kean  SD  I tern  Kean  SD  I tern  Kean  SD 
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15.49 

364 

29.37 

17.66 

85 

77.60 
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16.47 
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68.43 

17.69 
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15.315 
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PREFACE 


Proceedings  of  the  1962  Manpower  Seminar  were  carefully  I 

recorded  on  a daily  basis  by  the  rapporteurs  of  the  permanent  staff, 

Judith  L.  McConahy  and  Janet  Morrissey  Sentz.  Inclusive  of  research  j 

reports  and  article-length  papers  submitted  by  participants  and  I 

guest  lecturers,  the  record  of  proceedings  is  quite  voluminous.  It  t 3 

seemed  necessary,  therefore,  to  edit  and  digest  this  material.  An  I j 

attempt  has  been  made  to  use  as  much  of  the  original  record  as  | ] 

possible,  considering  requirements  of  space.  Also,  it  seemed  essen-  ; ^ 

tial  to  reduce  editorial  changes  to  a minimum.  It  is  hoped  that  the  | ^ 

following  digest  of  the  proceedings  may  convey  the  essence  of  the  | 

contributions  made  by  seminar  leaders,  participants,  and  guest  \ 

lecturers.  j 

A nximber  of  individuals  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Seminar  i 

1 

made  valuable  suggestions  to  the  editors.  Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  George 

Tobias  and  Mr.  Raphael  Brown,  who  read  the  manuscript  in  its  entirety 

as  well  as  the  edited  digest.  Thanks  are  also  due  the  Seminar  Leaders 

who  contributed  their  own  digests  and  made  valuable  suggestions  for 

this  final  report.  Special,  thanks  are  due  to  Judith  L.  McConahy  and  ; 

Bette  Blackistone  for  reading  the  manuscript  and  being  responsible 

for  its  preparation  for  publication. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  report  may  be  of  use  not  only  to  those 
who  participated  in  the  1962  and  1961  meetings  and  to  participants  in 
future  seminars,  but  also  to  persons  interested  in  the  subject  matter 
of  human  resources  development. 


J.  Fletcher  Wellemeyer 
Francis  L.  Hauser 


^ ;V 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  1962  Manpower  Seminar,  prepared 
by  J,  Fletcher  Wellemeyer  and  Francis  L.  Hauser,  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  program,  is  a comprehensive  digest  of  contributions  made  by  seminar 
leaders,  participants,  and  guest  lecturers  as  selected  from  the  almost 
verbatim  notes  of  the  two  staff  rapporteurs. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  during  the  period  June  18 
to  September  19,  1962.  The  program  was  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs,  under  the  auspices  o^  and  for 
participants  selected  by,  the  Agency  for  International  Development.  The 
Seminar  was  designed  to  assist  policy-level  officials  from  developing  nations 
discuss,  analyze,  and  study  the  relationship  of  principles  of  human  resources 
development  and  economic  planning.  Inquiries  and  lectures  operated  through  an 
organized  exchange  of  Information  provided  by  representatives  from  the 
developing  nations  and  American,  as  well  as  foreign,  experts  under  the  direc- 
tion of  seminar  leaders.  World-wide,  as  well  as  United  States  source  materials 
were  used  so  as  to  present  a selection  of  universal  best  practices  in  the 
solution  of  human  resources  problems. 

The  1962  Seminar  was  the  second  such  meeting.  The  plan  for  1962  was 
formulated  by  Mr.  George  Tobias,  Special  Assistant  for. Manpower  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  International  Affairs.  — ' It  took  into  account 
suggestions  by  participants  and  lecturers  associated  with  the  work  of  the 
previous  Seminar.  In  evaluating  these  latter  proceedings,  participants  and 
seminar-connected  experts  agreed  that  future  seminars  should  concentrate  on 
the  relationship  between  developmental  economics  and  manpower  techniques; 
and  that  representatives  from  developing  countries  should  be  asked  not  only 
to  attend  lectures  and  participate  in  an  exchange  of  views,  but  also  to  pre- 
pare research  papers  prior  to  arrival  or  during  the  proceedings,  and  present 
these  orally  as  well  as  in  writing.  These  suggestions  were  adopted  and  made 
part  of  the  program  for  the  1962  Seminar*  The  work  sessions,  therefore,  were 
divided  between  presentations  by  a seminar  leader,  systematic  discussion  by 
participants,  and  oral  presentations  by  officials  from  developing  countries, 
as  well  as  by  guest  lecturers.  Finally,  participants  prepared  and  submitted 
at  the  end  of  the  Seminar  a series  of  definitive  research  papers. 

The  objective  of  exploring  the  relationship,  between  economic  develop- 
ment plans  and  human  resources  policies  seemed  to  require  the  grouping  of  the 
Seminar  sessions  around  six  key  themes  or  segments: 


]J  Mr.  George  Tobias  is  now  associated  with  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  as  a Manpower  Advisor. 
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1.  Problems  of  Economic  Development 

11.  Problems  of  Labor  Force  Distribution 

111.  Problems  of  Skill  Acquisition  in  the 
Rural  Labor  Force 

IV.  Problems  of  Skill  Acquisition  in  the 
Urban  Labor  Force 

V.  Manpower  Problem  In  Planning 

VI.  Manpower  Administration 


The  editors  of  the  report  have  maintained  this  structure,  and  the 
report,  therefore,  is  divided  into  six  component  parts. 

To  facilitate  the  application  of  findings  growing  out  of  discussions, 
and  to  assist  study  of  specific  conditions  and  problems  In  the  area  in  which 
individual  participants  were  doing  research,  two  members  of  the  Seminar 
Faculty,  Professor  Benjamin  Higgins  of  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas, 
and  Professor  Simon  Rottenberg  of  Roosevelt  College,  Chicago,  Illinois,  were 
assigned  full  time  to  provide  advice  and  to  supplement  the  presentation  of 
seminar  leaders  through  special  lectures.  These  presentations  have  also  been 
integrated  into  the  report. 

During  their  attendance  at  the  Seminar  participants  and  faculty  had 
professional,  as  well  as  social,  contacts  with  top  officials  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  State,  the  Agency  for  International  Developme  t,  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  They  were  invited  to  a special  luncheon  on  July  3 
given  In  their  honor  by  the  Agency  for  International  Development  in  the  private 
dining  room  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  They  were  also  invited  to  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Independence  Day  Reception  on  July  4,  held  at  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  State.  A number  of  private  parties  were  given  for  participants 
and  faculty.  Among  these  were  garden  parties  given  in  their  homes  In  Maryland 
and  Virginia  by  Mr.  Harry  Weiss,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Inter- 
national Affairs,  and  Mrs.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Ealton  L.  Nelson,  Manpower  Advisor, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and  Mrs.  Nelson.  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  Seminar  participants  in  turn  gave  a party  for  the  faculty  and  staff  at 
2101  R Street,  N.  W. 

In  addition  to  these  events,  there  were  a number  of  Informal  meetings 
between  the  participants  and  U.  S.  and  foreign  officials  of  corresponding 
levels  and  interests.  Of  special  note  were  the  visits  by  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
the  Philippines  Norberto  Romualdez,  and  Mrs.  Fetroamerlca  Colon  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  Puerto  Rico;  also  Mr.  Marcel  Guay  of  Canada,  President  of  lAPES. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Seminar  separate  certificates  were  awarded  to 
all  participants  by  Fowler  Hamilton,  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  by  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wlrtz. 
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Beniamin  Higgins 
Lloyd  Prochnow 

Don  H,  Roney 
Sumner  M,  Rosen 

Simon  Rottenberg 

Frederic  C,  Shorter 
Irvin  Sobel 

J,  Fletcher  Wellemeyer 


J 
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Deputy  Director  of  the  Seminar  j 

Manpower  Program  Specialist  } 

Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs 
U,  S,  Department  of  Labor 

Chairman,  Department  of  Economics  , 

University  of  Texas  • 

Austin,  Texas 

Chief,  Branch  of  Intematioixal 
Technical  Cooperation  , 

Division  of  Foreign  Labor  Conditions  ; 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ; 

I 

U,  S,  Department  of  Labor 

Department  of  Employment 
State  of  California 
Sacramento,  California 

Professor  of  Economics 
Harvard  University  2/ 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  “ 

Professor  of  Economics 
Roosevelt  College  „ ^ 

Chicago,  Illinois  — 

Professor  of  Economics 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

i 

Professor  of  Economics  j 

Washington  University 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  j 

j 

Director  of  the  Seminar  \ 

Economic  Consultant  j 

1 

i 

j 


2/  As  of  September,  1962  Professor  Sumner  Rosen  is  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

s 

3/  Professor  Simon  Rottenberg  is  now  associated  with  the  University  of  | 

Buffalo,  School  of  Business  Administration,  Buffalo,  New  York.  ; 
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Labor  Statistics  Service 
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Department  of  Veterans*  Affairs 
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Hugo  V.  CARVAJAL  Mata 
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M.  B.  Farooki 

Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social  Affairs 
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Tristao  FONSECA  Filho 
Director,  Manpower  State  Service 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
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Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Estuardo  GAIBOR  Reinel 
Labor  Inspe^-tor  for  Pichincha  Province 
Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare 
Quito,  Ecuador 

Jader  HABED  Lopez 
Assistant  Officer 
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Ministry  of  Education 
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Fathi  Ibrahim 
Director  of  Establishments 
Ministry  of  Finance  and  Economics 
Khartoum,  Republic  of  the  Sudan 

Angel  Vespasiano  MARTINEZ  GOMEZ 
Director  of  the  National  Employment 
Service  of  the  Secretariat  o Labor, 
Dominican  Republic 
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Mario  MENDIZABAL  L„  ^ 

National  Deputy  Director 
Technical  Office,  Ministry  of  Labor 
La  Paz,  Bolivia 
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Manpower  Advisor 
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University  of  Chile 
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Department  of  Labor 
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Economic  Planning  Office 
National  Economic  Development  Board 
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N.  A.  Qureshi 

Deputy  Director  ' 

Employment  Exchange  Organization 
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Vi jit  Sangtong 

Chief  of  the  Labor  Force  Survey 
National  Economic  Development  Board 
Bangkok,  Thailand 

Paimin  Siahaan 
Senior  Officer 

Indonesian  National  Planning  Council 
Dj  akar ta,  Indones ia 


^ Mr.  Pombhejara  is  presently  studying  at  Harvard  University,  Department  of 
Economics. 
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^ Mr.  Tijerino  is  now  Minister  of  Labor  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 
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I.  Problems  of  Economic  Development 

This  segment  of  the  Seminar  was  intended  to  deal  with  the  economic 
problems  facing  developing  countries  and  with  efforts  to  apply  the  lessons 
of  economic  history  in  the  Western  world  and  the  methods  of  analysis  developed 
by  Western  economists  and  other  social  scientists.  The  course  touched  on  the 
following  topics: 

1.  "Analytical  Tools"  - Ways  of  Classifying  National  Economies 


with  an  Extended  Discussion  of  W.  W.  Rostow's  "Stages" p.  1 

2.  Welfare  Programs  and  Economic  Development p,  4 

3.  Economic  Development  Since  World  War  II p.  6 

4.  The  Issue  of  Balanced  Versus  Unbalanced  Growth p.  7 

5.  Foreign  Trade  and  Development  -- 

Problem  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Programs p.  10 

6.  Agricultural  Aspects  of  Development  Policy p.  12 

7.  Inflation  and  the  Cost  of  Living p.  16 

8.  Trade  Unions  in  Developing  Countries  and  Social  Security p.  19 

9.  Social  Institutions  and  Economic  Development  > 

The  Impact  of  Religion p,  22 

10.  A Preview  of  Concepts  and  Some  Types  of  Planning  with 

Examples  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Several  Other  Countries. p.  26 


Throughout  this  segment  participants  made  many  contributions  to  the 
discussion,  drawing  on  the  experience  of  their  own  countries. 

In  the  framework  of  the  proceedings  this  segment  was  to  serve  as  an 
orientation  oh  current  economic  and  sociological  thought  concerning  problems 
of  development.  It  should  also  acquaint  administrators  with  outlook  and 
thought  patterns  of  a representative  sample  of  economists  and  other  social 
scientists  whose  ideas  have  influenced  aid  policy  of  international  bodies  as 
well  as  national  governments. 

Mr.  Irvin  Sobel  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  was  the 
Seminar  Leader.  In  addition  to  his  lectures,  other  members  of  the  Seminar 
staff,  notably  Professor  Benjamin  Higgins  (University  of  Texas),  Professor  Sumner 
Rosen  (Harvard  University),  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Prochnow  (U.  S.  Department  of  Labor) 
spoke  about  special  aspects  and  approaches.  Three  guest  lecturers  also 
addressed  the  group.  These  were  the  main  topics  covered; 

1.  ANALYTICAL  TOOLS:  The  problems  of  economic  and  social  development 
constitutes  a challenge  not  only  to  the  political  leadership  of  the  nations 
involved  in  overcoming  impediments  to  lifting  living  standards  to  plateaus 
comparable  to  those  of  industrialized  countries,  it  also  represents  a challenge 


\ 
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to  economists  and  other  social  scientists.  The  challenge  to  the  scholar  is 
one  of  how  to  help  political  leaders  and  administrators  of  developing  nations, 
and  of  aid-dispensing  governments  as  well,  formulate  economic  and  social 
policies  with  the  analytical  tools  of  their  discipline. 

Some  of  the  best  brains  in  economics,  sociology  and  political  science 
have  struggled  with  the  problem  of  how  to  use  experience  gained  and  theories 
formulated  over  two  centuries  of  Western  history  for  the  novel  and  probably 
quite  different  problems  confronting  the  nations  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America.  Economists  in  particular  have  tried  to  apply  the  traditional 
concepts  of  their  discipline  to  classify  key  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
development.  These  attempts  are  quite  useful  tools  for  an  analysis  preceding 
the  formullition  of  plans,  policies  and  programs.  Among  the  prominent  tools 
of  classification  are  analysis  of  a developing  country's  economy  according  to 
its  endowment  with  resources  (capital,  manpower,  land,  and  minerals);  i^ts 
market  system,  its  size,  its  relationships  to  \'.ie  economies  of  other  countries; 
its  "stage'  of  development";  the  character  of  ownership  of  its  means  of 
production  (public,  private,  or  mixed);  its  potentialities  for  increased 
production;  its  society's  responsiveness,  or  resistance  to  change;  its 
geographic  conditions  and  its  degree  of  political  or  economic  independence. 

Classification  in  terms  of  market  system  types  and  market  constellation 
is  largely  determined  by  the  amount  of  international  involvement  and  the  volume 
of  national  enterprise.  Concentration  on  one  or  two  exports,  for  example, 
subjects  a country  to  relatively  greater  fluctuations  in  export  prices  and 
revenue.  The  form  development  takes  will  differ  as  between^  say,  mining  or 
plantation  economies  and  those  countries  characterized  by  small  enterprise  or 
peasant  farming.  One  difference  between  the  two  types  will  be  the  reservoir 
of  administrative  capacity  which  is  a fairly  important  contributing  factor 
to  economic  development. 

The  size  and  magnitude  of  an  economic  system  may  be  connected  to  the 
physical  size  of  a country,  although  physical  smallness  does  not,  of  course, 
inevitably  lead  to  low  output  per  capita.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to 
find  international  entities  faced  with  problems  arising  from  diseconomies  of. 
govemmes.  t resource  endowment  sufficiently  small  to  preclude  economical 
resource  combination  and  efficient  organization  of  goods  and  services. 

International  differences  in  the  internal  decision-making  apparatus 
should  also  be  taken  into  account  in  classifying  an  economy.  The  developmental 
results  in  countries  in  which  markets  play  an  effective  role  will  differ  from 
those  in  which,  for  instance,  labor  is  allocated  on  a subsistence  basis. 

Recently  the  concept  of  "stagesV /through  which  economic  development 
proceeds  has  again  attracted  attention."^  W.W.  Rostow  has  used  the  concept  to 
formulate  a theory  of  economic  development  designed  to  provide  theoretical 
guidelines  in  meeting  the  problems  of  developing  nations. 


IJ  The  stage  concept  goes  back  to  Friedrich  List's  early  19th  Century  essay, 
"The  National  System  of  Political  Economy,"  which  established  it  as  an  an- 
alytical tool  of  economics.  It  plays  an  important  part  in  Marxist  theory. 
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W.  W.  Rostov's  "stages"  has  provoked  some  criticism  but  his  approach 
to  economic  development  may  be  thought  of  as  another  class ificatory  scheme; 
an  analysis  of  economic  systems  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  national  income 
devoted  to  investment.  According  to  W.  W.  Rostov's  thesis,  a nation  goes 
through  five  stages  until  it  reaches  the  highest  currently  knovn  degree  Of 
development. 

^e  first  stage  is  called  the  "Traditional  Society".  In  it  there 
is  an  accepted  limitation  on  per  capita  output,  no  social  mobility,  and  a 
concentration  of  population  (usually  over  70%)  in  agriculture. 

^e  next  stage  is  the  "Pre-Condition"  for  take-off.  In  this  one 
some  saving  takes  place,  change  and  a concept  of  forvard  motion  become  the 
characteristic  features;  per  capita  productivity  increases  somevhat  and 
formation  of  social  overhead  capital  begins. 

^e  third  stage  is  the  "Take-Off  Period".  It  is  characterized  by 
substantial  grovth  in  per  capita  output  and  a rise  in  the  rate  of  investment 
from  3%  to  10%  of  the  gross  national  product  or  more.  A political  structure 
emerges  vdiich  encourages  grovth  and  income  flows  to  the  developing  entre- 
preneurial group  vho  have  a relatively  high  proclivity  to  save  and  invest  it* 
Leading  sector  industries  vhich  encourage  growth  are  increasingly  identifiable* 

^e  following  "Drive  to  Maturity"  is  the  stage  in  which  the  economy 
becomes  so  versatile  that  it  has  the  technical  ability  to  produce  anything  it 
chooses  to*  ^e  leading  sector  is  likely  to  be  in  the  production  of  machine 
tools  and  other  products  identified  with  a sophisticated  industrial  system* 

Finally,  the  "Age  of  High  Mass  Consumption"  is  reached*  Concentration 
of  manpower  in  service  industries  is  characteristic  of  this  stage.  Leading 
sectors  are  those  in  which  consumer  durables  are  produced*  ^e  economy  also 
has  sufficient  productivity  to  afford  welfare  expenditures  as  well  as  large 
military  expenditures  to  reflect  its  international  power  position* 

Many  classification  tools  are  not  derived  from  economics.  Technical 
efforts  towards  development  can  be  ineffective  if  the  psychological  condition 
of  a given  society  is  such  that  it  lacks  the  capacity  to  innovate  or  to 
respond  to  motivation.  International  differences  between  technically  similar 
societies  may  arise  from  differences  In  exposure  to  modernizing  influences* 
Religious  and  anthropological  influences  may  cause  differences*  A very 
Important  non-economlc  classification  Is  by  extent  of  autonomy*  How 
independent  can  the  development  efforts  in  one  country  remain  from  the  rate 
of  development  In  other  countries  with  which  It  Is  economically  or  politically 
associated? 

^e  presentations  were  supplemented  by  brief  statements  by 
Messrs.  Aybarsu  (Turkey);  Tung  (Viet-Nam);  Onfray  (Chile);  Slahaan  and 
Brotosewojo  (Indonesia). 

"Turkey  faces  two  crucial  problems,  namely  its  supplies  of  technically 
proficient  labor  and  capital*  All  arable  land  is  being  utilized  resulting  In 
a redundant  agriculture  population  (untrained  for  industrial  employment)  moving 
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to  urban  centers  and  creating  an  unemployment  problem  there*  The  man-land 
ratio  is  such  that  higher  total  output  might  be  achieved  in  agriculture  with 
a lower  supply  of  human  resources  and  a substitution  of  capital.  Capital  is 
scarce  in  Turkey,  insufficient  to  organize  efficiently  the  other  factors  of 
production*  It  is  poorly  distributed-underused  in  education,  underinvested 
in  machinery  and  plant*" 

"Viet*Nam*  an  exporter  of  rubber  and  rice,  but  with  an  abundance  of 
unskilled  labor,  still  has  arable  land  available  and  can  exploit  more.  The 
size  of  rice  fairms  is  larger  on  the  average  than  is  the  case  in  most  Asian 
nations*  Nevertheless,  rural  unemployment  exists  because  the  tending  and 
harvesting  of  two  rice  crops  (average)  per  year  in  some  sections  is  not 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  agricultural  labor  force  and  results  in  a drifting 
of  this  unskilled,  untrained  labor  to  urban  centers." 

"Chile  presently  experiences  no  land  shortage*  Land  area  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  population  (642,000  square  kilometers:  7 million  people). 

The  proportion  of  population  living  in  rural  areas  is  decreasing.  A land 
distribution  problem  does  exist,  but  land  reform  is  now  being  studied*  The 
chief  problem  is  capital  because  the  rate  of  capital  formation  is  low— 107* 
of  national  income  is  invested  (Kostow  considers  this  level  the  'take-off' 
point),  Chile  also  has  organization  problems*  There  is  less  than  full 
utilization  of  capital  - machinery  in  plants  is  underutilized,  while  voca- 
tional training  institutions  in  some  instances  are  underequipped.  With 
proper  organization  this  situation  could  be  rectified  and  Chile  could  also 
make  better  use  of  outside  technical  assistance." 

"Indonesia,  rich  in  natural  resources,  presently  has  a generally  very 
high  man-land  ratio*  However,  this  situation  varies  among  the  various  islands* 

For  example,  overall,  Indonesia  has  ha^^  to  Import  food  since  World  War  II; 
but  Java,  to  highlight  the  diversity  of  economic  situations,  is  a heavy  net 
importer  from  abroad,  while  the  other  islands  are  net  exporters*  Unusual 
cultural  and  sociological  circumstances  influence  decision-making  in  Indonesia* 
Unlike  Turkey,  which  has  a tradition  of  strong  central  government,  the 
initiative  in  projects  which  benefit  the  community,  like  irrigation,  is  taken 
by  the  villages  as  an  aggregate*" 

2,  WELFARE  FROGRAMS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT!  One  of  the  characteristics 
of  economic  development  in  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  West  was  that  its 
ntimerous  welfare  services  were  created  in  the  last  two  (the  most  advanced) 
stages  of  development*  Some  economists  have  questioned  whether  national  economies 
in  earlier  stages  can  carry  the  financial  burden  of  social  legislation  and 
welfare  programs*  It  has  been  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  programs 
may  be  relatively  costless  and  also  that  it  is  dubious  whether  not  providing 
for  social  services  means  that  the  expenditures  saved  by  their  absence  are  used 
to  further  economic  growth*  It  has  also  been  held  that  welfare  expenditures 
are  costless  because  they  generate  a volume  of  economic  expansion  large  enough 
to  balance  the  costs  of  social  measures*  From  a realistic  point  of  view  it  is 
also  questionable  whether  governments  of  developing  nations  can,  in  these  times 
of  social  strife  and  aspirations,  afford  not  to  initiate  welfare  programs  and 
services  without  courting  revolution*  This  expose^of  views  by  the  Seminar 
Leader  was  followed  by  these  reports  on  the  status  of  welfare  programs  in  their 
countries* 
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Mr.  Aybarsu  (Turkey);  In  Turkey  funds  used  for  social  welfare  come 
from  retirement  funds  and  workers'  Insurance.  This  program  has  been  In 
existence  for  a number  of  years.  When  the  program  was  Initiated^  Turkey  had 
no  statistics  relative  to  the  age  structure  of  Its  population^  so  It  relied 
on  Western  statistics.  Once  In  operation  It  happended  that  the  old  age  pension 
funds  In  particular  accumulated  at  a faster  rate  than  payments  were  made  to 
beneficiaries  from  them.  The  capital  thus  made  available  to  the  Turkish 
Government  was  used  to  create  medical  expertise. 


With  regard  to  social  welfare  systems  generally  the  question  may  be 
raised  as  to  whether  these  divert  significant  resources  from  other  growth 
projects  to  collective  consumption.  In  the  absence  of  social  welfare  systems 
would  resources  have  been  activated  anyway?  Are  these  programs  relatively 
costless  or  not? 

Indonesia's  experience  Indicates  that  social  welfare  efforts  have  been 
relatively  cheap  to  that  economy.  The  Department  of  Social  Affairs^  charged 
with  administering  these  programs^  amasses  the  necessary  funds  by  means  of 
sweepstakes^  cinema  taxes»  and  lotteries.  Funds  thus  accumulated  are  used  to 
construct  hospitals^  organize  emergency  rescue  unlts»  and  orphanages. 
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Over  a period  of  time.  It  has  paid  Turkey  to  have  Its  doctors  trained 
abroad,  an  expensive  undertaking  In  the  short  run  and  one  which  may  have 
diverted  resources  from  Investment.  Once  trained,  however.  It  was  found  that 
although  this  supply  of  doctors  could  not  be  fully  absorbed  Into  the  Turkish 
community,  the  overflow  could  be  utilized  In  the  social  welfare  system. 

Mr.  Tung  (Vlet->Nam) ; My  country  has  no  public  Insurance.  Workers  are 
paid  a small  allowance  by  the  employer  according  to  the  size  of  their  family 
and  are  given  hospital  care  as  well.  The  worker  with  the  large  family  claims 
a larger  share  of  the  benefits.  These  family  allowances  represent  a transfer 
of  consumption  from  the  worker  with  a small  family  to  workers  with  large 
families. 

Mr.  Aybarsu;  Turkey,  In  lieu  of  paying  family  allowances,  permits  tax 
deductions  for  families  with  children*  Some  districts  also  have  unemplo3mient 
compensation  benefits. 

Mr.  Onf ray (Chile) t A transfer  of  funds  similar  to  the  system  in 
Vlet-Nam  occurs  In  Chile.  However,  In  Chile  a transfer  of  funds  takes  place 
not  only  between  the  small  and  large  families,  but  between  the  low^lncome 
agricultural  worker  and  the  hlgher-lncomc  Industrial  worker,  with  the  latter 
funding  benefits  to  the  former. 

Mr*  Fonseca  (Brazil! ; My  country  maintains  specific  Institutions  for 
pensions,  retirement  funds,  etc.  Contributions  are  divided  equally  among  the 
government,  the  worker,  and  the  employer,  such  funds  being  used  for  purely 
paternalistic  purposes  In  the  form  of  family  allowances.  (This  system  is  now 
under  scrutiny  In  the  Brazilian  Congress  with  a view  toward  passing  legislation 
governing  it). 

After  additional  discussion  the  Seminar  Leader  summarized  the  views  of 
participants  and  of  authorities  referred  to.  He  said: 


“The  implications  of  funding  a social  welfare  system  are  complex*  ' ] 

At  certain  levels  of  economic  development » welfare  expenditures  represent 
a diversion  of  resources  into  consumption  at  the  expense  of  capital  formation* 

This  form  of  consumption  may  have  to  be  restrained  or  economic  progress  may 

suffer*  Further  analysis,  however,  may  prove  that  a large  proportion  of  the 

welfare  funds  expended  by  a developing  economy  represents  either  costless  [ ‘ 

transfer  payments  or  may  use  otherwise  utiutilized  resources*  The  particular  | ; 

impact  of  a given  social  welfare  system  can  be  assessed  in  terms  of  an  analysis  I 

of  the  way  in  which  the  resources  are  collected*  It  can  be  said  that  real 

costs  to  the  economy  in  resources  terms  may  be  much  less  than  is  apparent  and 

may  be  quite  small  compared  to  the  total  apparent  volume  of  welfare  expend!-  j 

.tures*  Welfare  expenditures  Improve  the  well-being  of  the  population  and  may  ) 

help  to  increase  productivity,  thereby  offsetting  some  of  the  costs  of  the  * | 

program*  This  again  shows  that  the  true  costs  to  the  economy  of  a social  < ' 

welfare  system  are  difficult  to  define  and  are  definitely  not  clear-cut." 

I 

3.  ECONOMIC  DEVEliOEMENT  SINCE  WORIJ)  WAR  III  In  the  past  15  years 
spectacular  growth  has  been  observed  in  Western  Europe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Japan. 

^e  Latin  American  Countries,  on  the  other  hand,  grew  rapidly  in  the  post-war 
period  up  to  1957*  After  1957,  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  stagnant. 

Much  of  this  recent  sluggishness  can  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture. 

Improve  technology  and  productivity  in  agriculture  provides  forward  and  backward 
linkages  in  the  economy  i^ich  stimulate  development.  Without  increased 
agricultural  productivity,  there  is  danger  that  the  many  countries  which  have 
established  some  of  the  pre-conditions  will  be  unable  to  take  advantage  of  them 
to  launch  themselves  into  the  take-off  stage. 

Wh.;^:.  growth  rates  in  the  developing  countries  are  compared  to  Western 
growth  rales  in  the  19th  Century,  they  look  impressive.  However,  an  economy**s 
performance  is  ultimately  judged  by  the  (largely  non-objective) aspirations  of 
its  people*  On  this  basis,  growth  rates  have  been  inadequate. 

A part  of  the  failure  of  many  countries  to  achieve  development  levels 
they  consider  acceptable  is  attributable  to  basic  conflicts  in  national 
objectives*  One  objective  is  to  achieve  self-sufficiency,  and  another  is  to 
stimulate  product: ion*  Most  of  the  developing  nations  are  primarily  agricultural 
and  primary  product  producers*  The  development  of  synthetic  and  chemical  fibers, 
and  a slower  rate  of  American  economic  growth  in  the  1950*  s,  have  caused  the 
world  demand  for  the  products  of  these  countries  to  decline  relatively* 

Additional  conflict  is  generated  from  the  politically  based  dichotomy 
of  market  systems  resulting  from  the  East-West  conflict* 

The  crucial  issue  is  whether  the  policy-makers  in  underdeveloped 
countries  have  gained  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  general  field 
of  economic  develo{ment  and  in  planning  itself  to  justify  optimism  for  the 
future*  Do  economists  have  enough  knowledge  or  insights  to  be  helpful  in  this 
regard?  Are  the  crucial  variables  in  economic  development  really  economic  or 
are  they  sociological?  What  developments  are  underway  in  countries  participating 
in  this  Seminar?  From  the  discussion  and  replies  by  members  of  the  group  these 
three  statements  were  considered  significant. 
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Mr.  Yeh  (Republic  of  China):  An  unusual  situation  exists  in  Taiwan. 

The  population  is  increasing  rapidly  (high  birth  rate  plus  immigration). 

Material  resources  are  limited  with  the  resulting  necessity  of  importing  raw 
materials  and  exporting  finished  products  and  agricultural  products.  Owing 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population,  it  has  become  necessary  to  consume 
agricultural  products  that  would  normally  be  designated  for  export.  This  has 
resulted  in  an  increasing  emphasis  on  industrial  build-up. 

Mr.  Siahaan;  In  Indonesia,  according  to  statistics  from  the  Committee 
on  Economic  development,  national  per  capita  income  should  be  about  $89 
annually.'  As  yet,  this  goal  has  not  been  attained.  In  this  accounting, 
measurement  of  services  is  not  accurate  because  important  services  rendered 
by  the  villages  are  frequently  impossible  to  measure.  Fluctuations  in  price 
levels  and  prices  of  export  goods  do  not  permit  a proper  estimate  of  economic 
growth.  It  is  more  accurate  to  use  education  per  capita;  improvement  in  the 
general  health  level,  etc.  In  this  nation  where  self-help  is  such  a maj'or 
factor  GNP  is  not  a good  measure  of  change  of  welfare.  Proxy  variables  are 
more  important.  For  example,  the  daily  caloric  intake  in  Indonesia  is  about 
2,000  calories.  In  high  income  countries  it  is  only  about  3,000  so  this  makes 
for  a more  logical  basis  for  comparison  from  the  welfare  standpoint  between 
the  United  States  and  Indonesia  than  a comparison  of  per  capita  income. 

Mr.  Habed  (Nicaragua):  My  country  is  reasonably  well  developed 

economically,  enjoys  a favorable  balance  of  trade,  but  experiences  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments.  This  balance  of  pa}nnents  problem  is  due  to  invisible 
payments  (interest  on  capital  investment,  insurance,  etc.).  Between  1956-1959 
the  growth  rate  was  variable.  The  national  per  capita  income  is  $237.57. 
Agriculture  accounts  for  62%  of  economic  activity.  Difficulties  arise  because 
32%  of  the  land  is  owned  outright  by  a small  group  of  families.  Agrarian  reform 
is  now  underway. 

4.  THE  ISSUE  OF  BALANCED  VERSUS  UNBALANCED  GROWTH;  In  recent  years 
countries  have  been  considering  conditions  under  idiich  their  own  economic 
development  should  be  taking  place,  and  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  concern 
and  speculation  as  to  the  most  appropriate  paths  to  follow  to  attain  growth. 

The  economic  history  of  industrialized  nations  may  be  valuable,  but  in 
many  cases  it  may  be  of  limited  applicability.  Economic  development  of  Western 
societies  followed  this  pa c tern:  at  first,  production  concentrated  on  increased 

output  of  two  or  three  staples  for  export.  For  such  sales  abroad  raw  materials 
of  semi-finished  goods  were  selected.  In  regard  to  costs  of  production  the 
exporting  economy — if  successful — established  a comparative  advantage  (over  com- 
petition from  other  nations)  in  the  world  market.  The  expansion  of  these  few 
export  industries  had  a stimulating  effect  upon  additional  lines  of  production 
of  the  developing  (Western)  society  consisting  of  industries  idiich  could  cater 
to  the  growing  demand  of  the  export  industries.  Thus,  the  initially  narrow 
specialization  in  production  became  over  the  long  run  pervasive  until 
rationalization  and  increased  productivity  extended  over  all  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Developing  nations  are  inclined  to  adopt  policies  designed  to  speed  up 
economic  growth.  The  motives  for  this  tendency  are  political  and  social  in 
most  cases.  Population  pressures,  and  the  anticipation  of  their  increasing 
momenttim  in  the  future,  accentuate  the  urgency  back  of  such  policy  directions. 

In  this  connection,  many  economists  today  question  irtiether  the  Western  patterns 


of  development  can  provide  realistic  formulae  Yor  developing  countries, 
nielr  path}  as  well  as  their  pace»  may  be  too  roundabout  and  too  slow  to 
permit  governments  of  developing  nations  to  ease  social  tensions.  The  record 
of  economic  history  Indicates  that  It  took  the  life  span  of  one  generation  to 
achieve  an  (economic)  advance  through  one  single  stage.  Moreover^  such  a 
forward  thrust  occurred  in  the  19th  Century  slimiltaneously  in  only  one  or  two 
countries.  In  the  world  today  a galaxy  of  nations  alm—and  may  be  compelled 
to  alm»at  rapid  economic  development  within  an  Identical  span  of  years. 

Search  for  new  approaches  has  tended  to  divide  political  leaders  as 
well  as  economists  Into  two  schools  of  thought.  One  school  attempts  to  adjust 
and  apply  the  lesson  of  history  and  It  emphasizes  specialization  accepting  the 
unevenness  and  frequent  economic  dlsequlllbrla  and  social  crisis  periods  which 
seem  to  accompany  this  course  of  action.  Qie  other  school  of  though  de-emphaslzes 
the  specialization  for  export  angle  and  alms  more  at  the  development  of  production 
for  domestic  consumption.  It  consequently  tries  to  establish  industries  i^lch 
would  substitute  domestic  goods  for  imported  ones  with  the  aim  also  of  increasing 
the  degree  of  Independence  from  the  fluctuations  of  the  world  market,  The  latter 
approach  to  economic  development  Is  known  as  balanced  growth  as  distinguished 
from  the  traditional  policy  of  specialization  or  (acceptance  of)  unbalanced  growth. 

Adherents  of  both  schools  of  thought  have  tended  to  present  their  ideas 
as  if  they  were  anitually  exclusive,  ^e  argument  between  economists  has  also 
been  carried  on  in  terms  of  whether  the  one  or  the  other  view  is  right  or  wrong 
in  all  situations  and  for  all  countries.  It  is  questionable  whether  one 
should  think  of  the  two  approaches  in  terms  of  contradictions.  Both  are 
significant.  But  in  choosing  a particular  growth  pattern^  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  following  questions:  (1)  What  are  the  manpower  aspects  or 

differences  Inherent  in  each  pattern  of  growth?  (2)  Does  what  is  known  of 
manpower  development  and  manpower  development  possibilities  permit  balanced 
growth}  or  is  the  manpower  supply  more  likely  to  be  sufficient  when  there  is 
unbalanced  growth? 

^e  conflict  between  balanced  and  unbalanced  growth  may  result  from 
an  attempt  to  assess  one  side  of  the  equation  to  the  exclusion vof  the  other. 

Chie  point  of  view  stresses  the  demand  side,  ^e  other  is  the  consequence  of 
concentration  upon  the  supply  side.  It  can  be  questioned  father  the  results 
would  be  substantially  different  at  the  end  of  the  growth  procesS}  ^^Ichever 
policy  were  selected.  Unbalanced  growth  ultimately  achieves  a balance}  although 
dlsequllbrla  may  exist  at  a given  time. 

Mr,  Tung;  In  Viet-Nam}  the  agricultural  sector  has  remained  the  most 
important  because  80%  of  the  total  population  is  Involved  in  it.  Other  sectors 
utilize  the  remaining  20%  of  the  labor  force, 

Mr,  Sobel!  Should  Viet-Nam  be  putting  more  emphasis  on  import- 
substituting  industries?  Perhaps  the  best  response  is  Illustrated  by  Brazil's 
experience.  In  that  nation  resources  were  diverted  too  quickly  from  the 
agricultural  sector  Into  Industry.  While  it  is  true  that  a country  cannot 
achieve  full  development  with  more  than  40%  of  its  labor  force  utilized  in 
the  agricultural  sector}  labor  imist  be  diverted  from  agriculture  at  a pace 
slow  enough  to  permit  more  efficient  agricultural  methods  and  technology  to 
compensate  for  the  shift  of  rural  labor  to  Industry,  ^e  society  must  also 


be  willing  to  invest  sufficient  capital  to  insure  this,  Viet-Nam*s  development 
plan  must  include  measures  for  increasing  agricultural  productivity,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  necessary  also  to  regulate  the  decline  of  employment  in 
agriculture. 

Mr,  Fonsecas  In  Brazil  has  there  been  excessive  emphasis  on  import- 
substituting  industries?  Investment  in  the  industrial  sector  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  permit  transfer  of  low-productivity  agricultural  workers  to 
industries  or  high-productivity  agriculture.  Brazil 'has  not  invested  enough 
in  agricultural  technology  to  increase  its  productivity  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  make  the  transfer  feasible.  (Russia  and  China  likewise  have  not 
improved  agricultural  technology  sufficiently  to  make  it  economically  safe  to 
divert  human  resources  into  other  fields). 

Mr.  Sobel;  The  controversy  can  perhaps  be  reduced  to  two  questions; 

(1)  In  the  20th  Century  world  have  changes  in  developed  countries  produced 
sufficient  demand  for  certain  products  produced  by  less  developed  countries  to 
enable  them  to  grow  through  export  specialization?  (2)  Which  system 
(specialization  or  balanced  growth)  is  likely  to  produce  the  greatest  linkage 
within  the  economy? 

Nineteenth  Century  growth  was  sufficiently  rapid  and  provided  enough 
demand  to  permit  commerce  to  develop,  Inteimational  trade  in  primary  products 
increased  ten  times;  output  only  five  times.  In  many  countries,  especially 
in  tropical  ones,  this  concentration,  even  in  the  19th  Century,  resulted  in 
lopsided  development,  lliat  is  to  say,  developed  an  export  sector  producing 
primary  products  (foreign  owned  and  directed)  ^ile  the  great  bulk  of  the 
domestic  economy  remained  primitive,  Tb'^re  were  substantial  gaps  in  income, 
and  levels  of  well-being  between  the  "center"  and  the  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  The  major  argument,  howe\rer,  against  development  along  specialized 
lines  is  empirical  and  is  based  on  movements  of  world  trade  in  the  20th  Century. 
World  trade  has  increased  slowly  since  1913,  The  result  has  been  a much 
smaller  rise  in  demand  for  the  exports  of  the  poor  or  developing  countries  and 
an  even  smaller  increase  in  their  ability  to  finance  growth.  In  addition, 
trade  is  increasingly  between  countries  of  like  structure. 

Rich  countries  export  25%  of  all  exports  to  poor  countries. 

25%  of  all  exports  are  from  poor  countries  to  rich  countries, 

40%  of  exports  are  rich  to  rich, 

10%  of  exports  are  shared  among  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

Another  indicator  of  this  trend  is  that  although  in  the  United  States 
we  have  had  roughly  slightly  more  than  doubled  the  1929  GNP,  we  have  increased 
our  primary  products  imports  only  25%.  This  small  increase  has  been  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  between  1929  and  1960  the  U.  S,  has  become  an  importer  of 
m^y  primary  products  never  imported  before,  (due  to  depletion  of  natural 
resources  and  a desire  to  conserve  them),  lliese  data  support  the  thesis  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  all  developing  countries  today  to  anticipate 
growth  through  reliance  on  export  of  primary  products.  Additional  support  for 
the  balanced  grovth  position  results  from  an  unwillingness  to  submit  the 
domestic  economy  to  changes  inherent  in  uncontrolled  change  of  demand. 

Intemai.  demand,  unless  stimulated,  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  countries  to 
develop  this  way* 
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The  discussion  of  these  policy  choices  in  planning  was  further 
elaborated  in  a guest  lecture  by  Dr*  Adler>  Director  of  the  Economic  Institute 
of  the  International  Bankfor  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

5.  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  - PROBLEM  OF  COMMODITY  STABILIZATION 
PROGRAMS:  Presentation  by  the  seminar  leader  and  subsequent  discussions 

concerning  balanced  versus  unbalanced  development  policies  indicated  strong 
interest  in  the  relationship  between  foreign  trade  and  development.  Professor 
Beniamin  Higgins  was  invited  to  lecture  on  this  subject  on  two  successive  days. 
This  is  a digest  of  his  presentation: 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  to  support  the  argument  that  there  is  an 
inherent  tendency  for  the  terms  of  trade  for  primary  products  to  deteriorate  in 
the  long  run* 

The  experience  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  has  been  to  reach 
high  levels  of  production  and  income  without  much  diversification  of  export 
products  but  with  further  processing  of  their  products.  Historical  experience 
suggests  that  economic  development  requires  diversification  of  output  rather 
than  diversification  of  exports.  The  desirability  for  a particular  country  to 
launch  into  industrialization  without  the  necessary  resource  base  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  general  principles  alone.  It  is  necessary  to  appraise  the 
potential  of  the  country  in  technical,  scientific,  and  managerial  skills, 
transportation  costs,  and  availability  of  markets  in  order  to  decide  whether  it 
should  attempt  industrialization*  If  any  country  wants  to  increase  its  total 
output  faster  than  the  world  market  for  its  e yorts  is  expanding,  it  cannot  be 
content  with  its  present  share  of  the  market  a^*a  leave  its  structure  of  produc- 
tion unchanged;  the  rate  of  growth  would  depend  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
world  market.  It  must  change  its  share  of  the  world  market  or  change  its 
structure  of  production  to  achieve  a higher  rate  of  growth. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  export  markets  have  been 
unstable  for  primary  goods*  A part  of  the  instability  is  generated  from  the 
supply  side*  This  is  true  especially  for  crops  with  long  periods  of  maturation. 
Below  is  a Table  indicating  combined  fluctuations  in  volume  and  price. 

1956-59  Average  Year  to  Year  Fluctuations  in  the  Value  of  Exports 


Product  Percent 


Indones Ian  Rubber  15 . 3 
Pakistani  Cotton  67.3 
Philippine  Abaca  10.3 
Indonesian  Tin  43.8 
Thail and  Rice  9 . 6 
Indonesian  Petroleum  2*6 
Ceylon  Tea  0*1 


The  degree  of  instability  in  the  value  of  exports  has  been  less  since 
World  War  II  than  before  for  the  products  of  underdeveloped  countries. 


n 
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1920-38  Average  Annual  Fluctuations  In  Value 


Product 


Interwar  Period 


Postwar  Period 


Natural  Rubber 

Cacao 

Tin 

Copper 


There  is  Indeed  a disturbing  degree  of  instability  in  export  earnings 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  which  is  partly  due  to  fluctuations  in  supply 
because  of  crop  failures  and  other  dlsturl  Ing  Internal  factors^  such  as  civil 
war.  International  war  is  also  responsible  to  a great  degree  for  the  fluctua- 
tions in  prices.  Some  developing  countries  have  expanded  certain  types  of 
production  in  order  to  supply  the  war  and  stockpiling  needs  of  belligerent 
countries.  When  the  threat  of  conflict  subsides,  the  prices  of  these  products 
go  down.  The  instability  of  prices  is  a problem  that  requires  some  kind  of 
direct  policy  Intervention.  It  Is  possible  to  have  an  International  stablllza* 
tlon  scheme  that'  would  take  into  account  the  prospect  of  war. 


The  unfavorable  trends  In  demand  for  primary  products  is  the  most 
serious  aspect  of  the  foreign  trade  problem  and  the  most  clearly  calling  for 
direct  policy  action.  A number  of  the  n^jor  exports  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  are  being  replaced  by  substitutes  developed  by  the  technological 
processes  In  the  developed  countries.  Improved  techniques  In  production  also 
permit  the  use  of  fewer  raw  materials.  Improved  technology  In  the  developing 
countries  allows  them  to  get  more  production  with  fewer  workers. 


The  outlook  for  Philippine  abaca  and  for  all  vegetable  fibers  Is 
poor.  Their  major  use  has  been  In  making  ropes  for  ships,  but  not  steel  cables 
and  synthetic  fibers  are  better  for  ships.  The  policy  In  the  nilllpplnes 
should  be  directed  to  removing  capital  and  labor  from  abaca  production  Into 
something  more  useful.  The  same  is  true  of  coconut  oil  ^Ich  Is  being  replaced  ' 
by  com  and  soybean  oil.  New  lines  of  production  should  be  selected  with  a 
view  of  whether  or  not  such  foreign  exchange  Is  needed  to  get  started. 


There  are  mixed  prospects  for  natural  rubber.  The  experts  say  that 
It  must  expect  a declining  share  of  the  world  market  for  rubber,  but  If 
costs  are  kept  down  by  replanting  with  improved  strains,  the  decline  could 
be  kept  low  enough  so  that  total  sales  will  Increase  with  the  expanding  market 
for  rubber  from  new  uses. 


The  good  Latin  American  coffee  Is  losing  Its  demand  to  the  poorer 
African  coffee  because  of  the  technological  change  of  the  development  of 
instant  coffee. 


The  United  States  Is  committed  to  participate  In  an  international 
stabilization  program  In  Latin  America.  This  program  should  not  be  limited 
to  Latin  America  because  it  is  not  possible,  from  a technical  point  of  view 
to  have  stabilization  for  one  area  alone. 


' mum't  ii 
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!nie  big  problem  in  setting  up  this  kind  of  program  is  to  distinguish 
between  fluctuations  and  trends.  To  stabilize  the  price  at  a peak  level  and  to 
guarantee  that  all  produced  would  be  bought  at  that  price,  would  be  bad  policy 
because  it  may  be  buying  worthless  products  and  not  reallocating  resources  to 
products  with  real  value.  It  is  not  easy  to  discern  what  is  short-term 
fluctuation  followed  by  a rise  and  what  is  long-term  trend  due  to  technological 
change  or  change  in  tastes. 

Stabilization  programs  must  mean  stabilization  around  a long-term  trend, 
but  it  is  hard  to  determine  where  the  trend  is.  Any  decision  as  to  the  level  of 
; stabilization  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  exporting  and  the  stabilizing 
I countries.  IHie  responsibility  for* such  a program  must  be  en  international  one, 

I and  not  just  that  of  one  country  alone,  because  of  the  danger  of  increasing 
friction  between  the  industrial  and  the  developing  countries  through  unpopular 
decisions. 

inie  best  proposal  for  an  international  stabilization  program  is  between 
the  lines  of  the  GATT  report.  Trends  in  International  Trade.  Under  this  program 
the  decision  as  to  where  to  stabilize  the  income  of  the  producers  in  a particular 
country  would  be  left  to  the  government  of  the  country,  liie  International 
Monetairy  Fund  would  undertake  to  lend  foreign  exchange  to  the  country  against 
stockpiles  valued  at  a predetennined  trend  price.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  trend  of  the  prices  on  the  basis  of  the  best  information  and  analysis 
by  the  country  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Any  country  could  pursue  its 
own  policy  of  stabilizing  domestic  income,  and  the  IMF  would  lend  90%  of  the 
stockpile  valued  at  the  predetermined  trend  price,  so  that  development  plans 
would  not  be  endangered  by  temporary  fluctuations  in  foreign  exchange,  liie 
forecast  of  trends  would  have  to  be  revised  regularly.  If  producing  countries 
increase  their  production  and  stockpiles,  then  the  trend  price  would  be  revised 
downward,  and  the  stabilization  level  would  go  down  also.  With  overproduction, 
the  average  price  goes  down  so  that  the  value  of  the  stockpiles  for  stabilization 
loans  would  go  down,  and  overproduction  would  be  punished.  Under  this  program, 
the  necessary  long-run  contraction  in  production  would  result. 

!Rie  amount  of  change  in  the  structure  of  production  required  to  stabilize 
prices  and  demand  would  be  paralleled  by  changes  in  the  structure  of  occupation. 

IRiere  would  have  to  be  mobility  and  training  in  the  manpower  sector  to  make  the 
program  a success. 

6.  AGRICULTURAL  ASPECTS  OF  DEVELOFMENT  POLICY;  The  strong  interest  in 
agricultural  development  problems  made  it  desirable  to  present  a preview  by  the 
Seminar  Leader  of  the  land  question  within  the  framework  of  this  course,  although 
a subsequent  segment  of  the  seminar  was  exclusively  devoted  to  this  area. 

Mr.  Sobel : Economic  history  indicates  no  nation  has  achieved  a high 

standard  of  living  with  more  than  40%  of  its  labor  force  utilized  in  the 
agricultural  sector.  With  the  exception  of  some  Latin  American  nations  where  in 
some  cases  the  percentage  of  the  labor  force  in  agriculture  is  50%,  it  is  not 
uncommon  elsewhere  to  find  70%  to  90%  in  agriculture.  In  general  terms  the  propor- 
tion of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  varies  inversely  with  the  levels  of  income 
\nd  well-being.  Identification  of  an  underdeveloped  country's  status  in  terms  of 
a high  proportion  of  the  population  in  agriculture  is  partially  correct;  however, 
it  also  represents  what  may  prove  to  be  e dangerous  or  misleading  over-simplification. 
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since  the  high  proportion  of  the  population  in  agriculture  Is  more  likely  a 
consequence  than  a cause  of  the  particular  traditional  patterns  prevailing  In 
the  country. 

In  developing  societies^  there  Is  sometimes  a tendency  to  assume  that 
output  would  not  be  reduced  substantially,  or  at  all,  by  a transfer  of  the 
abundant  human  resource  from  agriculture  to  Industry.  This  assumption,  depending 
upon  the  country  and  its  pattern  of  development,  may  not  be  valid  In  terms  of 
Its  exlstant  technology.  Without  a change  in  technology  economies  cannot 
necessarily  transfer  human  resources  from  agriculture  to  Industry  without  suf* 
ferlng  losses  in  total  output  or  at  least  in  Insufficient  Increase  In  total  output 
sufficient  to  justify  the  transfer.  In  order  to  shift  a human  being  from 
agriculture  to  the  urban  sector,  certain  resource^  are  Involved  which  necessitate 
an  increase  In  agricultural  output  to  assure  that  the  transfer  will  be  accomplished 
without  harm  to  the  over-all  economy.  For  example,  the  individual  moving  from 
one  sector  to  another  must  still  be  fed  In  the  new  sector;  but  the  transfer  of 
food  must  also  be  made,  calling  for  Increased  transportation  and  marketing 
facilities.  In  sum.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  Increased  agricultural 
productivity  is  hot  an  automatic  result  of  the  transfer  of  resources. 

Changing  agricultural  technology  implies  more  than  Its  mere  mechanization. 
First  of  all,  the  change  must  be  made  gradual 1 v— reduc Ing  the  labor  intensity 
gradually  rather  than  suddenly,  as  would  happen  If  rapid  mechanization  were 
adopted.  Far  from  absorbing  any  portion  of  the  growing  labor  force,  it  can  be  * 
predicted  that  agriculture  In  developing  countries  will  require  even  fewer  workers 
In  years  to  come.  If  development  is  successful,  this  Is  even  more  appreciably 
true.  There  seems  to  be  every  indication  that  given  technological  progress,  even 
expanded  demands  for  foodstuffs  can  and  will  be  met  by  a small,  technologically 
more  literate  labor  force  exercising  a hl^er  level  of  skill;  this  skill  including 
declslcn-maklng  or  entrepreneurial  skill.  In  fact,  much  of  the  change  in  agri- 
cultural technology  is  the  result  of  a more  rational  response  to  the  changes  which 
go  along  with  development.  One  may  say  that  this  more  rational  response  comes 
with  the  movement  from  the  traditional  society  to  the  more  advanced  stages.  As 
a result,  the  secular  problem  of  agricultural  adjustment  in  most 'parts  of  the 
world  promises  to  be  one  of  creating  in  other  sectors  appropriately  productive 
occupations  for  former  agricultural  workers.  While  ultimate  diversification 
would  appear  to  be  the  long-run  goal  of  every  developing  economy,  one  must  maintain 
that  in  achieving  the  pre-condition  of  take-off  stage,  economic  policy  makers 
may  have  to  concentrate,  or  at  least  devote  initially,  considerable  resources 
toward  improving  and  increasing  productivity  per  individual  In  agriculture. 
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This  is  more  easily  said. than  done.  In  many  developing  countries  the 
" traditional  sector  has  typically  been  the  one  where  resistances  to  change  are 

most  deeply  rooted  and  hardest  to  eliminate.  For  Instance,  focussing  attention  I ^ 

on  India  and  Pakistan,  this  failure  to  realize  greater  agricultural  ; ^tentlal 
is  no  accident.  Productivity  in  agriculture  can  be  Increased  only  by  vast 
expenditure  of  resources  with  many  arguing  that  at  least  initially  these  will 
have  to  be  financed  by  the  governmental  sector.  So  far,  most  governmental  invest- 
ments in  these  countries  has  been  in  import-substituting  industries.  An  effective 
mechanism  would  Include  provision  for  moving  such  Inputs  as  fertilizers  and 
insecticides  to  the  right  spot  at  the  right  time;  establishments  of  large  i 

extension  services  to  teach  the  peasantry  more  modem  methods  (not  capital  \ 

intensive)  and  to  break  down  cultural  resistances  to  their  adoption.  I 
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Crucial  to  the  development  of  agriculture  and  industry  in  the  initial 
phase  of  growth  is  the  appropriate  provision  of  credit.  This  provision  may 
be  related  to  the  generation  of  the  appropriate  type  of  credit  facilities  and 
the  formation  and  growth  of  institutions  which  will  enable  the  transfer  of 
savings  into  investment.  In  many  cases  the  non-existence  of  these  facilities 
and  the  lack  of  an  institutional  framework  for  encouraging  savings  have  been 
retarding  forces. 

In  most  countries  lack  of  knowledge  of  technical  opportunities  and 
scarcity  of  entrepreneurial  skills  by  farm  proprietors  have  operated  against 
any  development  of  private  accommodation  to  medium  and  long-term  capital 
financing  for  agriculture.  Money  lenders  often  operate  at  high  interest  rates 
in  performing  the  short-term  financing  functions.  Although  in  many  case?, with 
the  extension  on  a more  or  less  continuous  annual  basis  of  short-term  loans  the 
money  lenders  are  actually  giving  medium  or  long-term  credit,  it  is  at  such 
high  interest  rates  that  it  discourages  anything  but  short-term  use.  The 
uncertainty  of  land  tenure  compounds  the  difficulties  by  preventing  peasants 
from  offering  collateral.  However,  since  credit  institutions  cannot  expect  to 
be  allowed  to  carry  out  widespread  foreclosures,  the  relative  improbability  of 
productively  employed  loan  funds  and  not  the  lack  of  collateral  is  a prime 
deterrent  to  private  loans. 

The  concept  of  supervision  of  credit  in  agriculture  has  been  gaining 
in  application.  The  essence  of  this  technique  is  the  inclusion  of  provision  for 
technical  assistance  so  that  borrowers  can  develop  the  power  to  repay  the  loans 
that  they  contract.  If  funds  that  are  being  made  available  are  to  serve  as 
lubricants  in  the  growth  process,  programs  of  supervised  credit  need  careful 
administration  from  technically  qualified  groups.  These  groups  must  administer 
on  a large  scale  such  services  as;  technical  guidance,  provision  of  necessary 
supplies,  and  operation  of  marketing  and  storage  outlets.  The  latter  is  held 
to  be  necessitated  as  much  by  the  peculiar  tendency  of  farmers  to  regard  public 
loans  as  grants  as  from  the  need  of  protection  from  an  unregulated  market. 

There  is  a question  as  to  whether  there  is  a sufficient  supply  of  manpower  with 
skills  and  the  specialized  know-how  needed  for  effective  administration  of 
the  program. 

Foreign  supplied  credits,  sometimes  founded  by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
ac  in  Brazil  and  Argentina,  are  one  of  the  major  sources  of  credit  for 
industrial  development.  In  recent  years  a new  form  of  credit  has  combined 
private  domestic,  private  foreign  and  government  funds.  This  is  the  Inter- 
national Industrial  Development  Bank  or  Corporation  which  has  played  an 
increasingly  important  role.  Development  corporations  without  the  aid  of 
international  organizations,  generally  in  South  America,  are  public  ly 
administrated. 

Whenever  the  World  Bank  has  assisted  in  a development  corporation,  it 
has  insisted  on  its  being  privately  controlled  in  order  to  minimize  the  danger 
that  politics  will  influence  decisions.  Private  ownership  is  supposed  to 
insure  the  freedom  necessary  to  develop  a permanent  career  staff.  In  considering 
a loan,  the  International  Bank  looks  at:  the  local  demand  for  industrial 

financing,  the  local  capitalists  willing  to  finance  the  project,  capable  and 
objective  personnel  to  be  a nucleus  staff.  Since  it  lends  in  maturities  In 
excess  of  five  years,  its  backers  can  expect  real  profits  only  after  a signifi- 
cant time. 
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Intematlonal  Development  Corporations  start  out  as  retailers  of 
credit^  but  typically  look  to  the  day  when  they  can  sell  their  own  securities 
on  the  world  or  local  market.  In  order  to  achieve  eventual  ability  to  have 
its  credit  accepted  more  readily,  it  may  concentrate  too  carefully  upon 
compiling  a record  of  profitability  so  that  it  concentrates  on  leading 
entrepreneurs  that  have  proven  themselves.  This  tends  to  compound  the  already 
existent  danger  of  monopoly  in  given  developing  economies.  To  avoid  this, 
Pakistan  has  blocked  out  the  field  of  development  in  which  the  bank  must 
operate. 


The  banks  that  have  actively  explored  investment  opportunities  have 
had  considerable  success.  An  Important  role  of  banks  in  this  connection  are 
their  activities  designed  to  develop  capital  markets.  By  selling  participation 
in  their  loans  to  successful  enterprises,  they  have  helped  to  develop  debt 
markets  as  well.  Development  of  security  markets  relates  to  and  depends  upon 
the  establishment  of  public  confidence  in  the  management  of  business  enterprise. 
To  create  such  confidence  is  the  functions  of  the  management,  and  it  is  also  a 
result  of  entrepreneurial  responsibility  toward  stockholders,  and  of  the 
reasonableness,  extent,  and  timing  of  regulations  of  stock  and  bond  markets  by 
the  government. 

Discussion  (based  on  a question  dealing  with  banks  in  the  United  States). 

In  the  United  States  all  of  the  banks  arc  private.  Loans  to  agriculture, 
however,  may  be  guaranteed  by  the  government.  The  government  also  provides 
technical  assistance  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Onfray;  In  Chile  the  privately  owned  banks  make  loans  to  the  large 
landowners  but  do  not  provide  the  kinds  of  credit  needed  by  the  small  farms. 

The  goveimment  provides  various  loans  that  can  be  used  by  the  small  farmers, 
such  as  chattel  loans.  There  are  also  organizations  of  credit  cooperatives. 

Mr.  Fonseca;  In  Brazil  the  banking  units  are  national  in  scope.  The 
banks  belong  to  various  families.  Some  loans  are  provided  to  the  small  farms. 

The  pattern  of  Investment,  however,  is  unbalanced  with  the  majority  of  the 
capital  going  into  Sao  Paulo.  There  are  credit  institutions  designed  to  give 
credit  to  particular  industries. 

Mr.  Habed:  Nicaragua  has  three  kinds  of  banking  institutions.  The 

National  Bank  which  is  financed  by  the  government,  the  Bancos  Partlculares, 
which  are  privately  owned,  and  the  National  Development  Institute  which  has 
Intematlonal  financing.  The  private  banks  require  guarantees  for  their  loans 
and  specialize  in  short-term  industrial  and  commercial  loans.  The  National  Bank 
deals  Iti  both  agricultural  and  industrial  loans.  There  has  been  in  the  last 
six  years  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  save.  They  have 
started  banking  accounts  but  have  restricted  them  generally  to  the  National 
Bank. 


Mr.  Martinez  Gomez;  The  Dominican  Republic  has  private  banks  and  foreign 
banks  which  lend  only  to  merchants  and  never  to  beginners  in  Industry.  The 
borrower  must  have  guarantees  and  collateral.  There  are  also  Reserve  Banks 
and  Agriculture  Banks.  The  Agriculture  Banks  make  low  Interest  loans  to 
farmers  and  also  loan  certain  agricultural  materials.  In  order  to  guarantee 
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that  the  farms  will  benefit  from  the  loans,  they  must  be  repaid  In  the 
particular  agricultural  product  for  which  the  loan  was  made, 

Mr,  Carvaiali  Ecuador  has  both  public  and  private  banks.  The  private 
banks^wlth  only  a few  exceptions,  gl^re  short-term  loans  for  Investment  In 
Industry^  agriculture,  and  cattle.  The  Development  Bank  belongs  to  the 
government.  It  Is  not  effective  In  giving  service  to  the  people  because  It 
demands  guarantees  that  people  wishing  to  Initiate  Industry  cannot  give, 

7,  INFUTION  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING;  In  discussions  related  to  the 
theories  of  balanced  or  specialized  (unbalanced)  economic  growth,  and  the 
lectures  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  the  problem  of  Inflation  was  repeatedly 
discussed  by  participants.  The  following  summary  Is  a digest  of  their 
remarks  and  the  Seminar  leader*  s observations, 

Mr.  Onfravt  Chile  has  always  had  Inflationary  tendencies.  But  after 
World  War  II  Inflation  became  so  alarming  that  the  government  had  to  take 
measures  against  Its  causes.  These  cost  of  living  figures  show  how  serious 
the  problem  Is, 

COST  OF  LIVING  INDEX 
1928*100 

1074.5 
1314,0 

1605.5 

2012,2 

3465.8  (almost  80%) 

6071.8  (almost  80%) 

9469.9 
12612.2 

The  country  has  had  difficulties  In  Its  balance  of  payments  and 
Instability  In  the  Income  of  Its  basic  products,  copper  and  nitrates.  There 
has  been  fast  Industrial  development  without  parallel  improvements  In 
agriculture  and  transportation.  There  has  been  an  Increase  In  the  population 
because  of  declines  In  the  death  rate.  The  government  has  extended  social 
services  without  providing  for  adequate  revenue  to  pay  for  this,  thus  causing 
large  Increases  In  the  money  supply  through  deficit  financing. 

Economic  growth  In  Chile  has  been  lower  than  the  average  In  Latin 
America  and  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Columbia  and  Venezuela, which  have  a 
greater  monetary  stability.  From  1945  to  1955  the  average  Increase  in 
per  capita  income  In  Latin  America  was  3,4%;  In  Chile  It  was  2%;  In  Colombia 
4,5%;  and  In  Venezuela,  4%,  Also,  Industrial  growth  on  the  Continent  between 
1950  and  1955  shows  a median  Increase  of  28%>,  but  still  It  was  28%  In  Colombia 
and  it  was  only  167,  in  Chile,  The  percentage  of  real  increase  in  government 
Investment  per  capita  between  1947  and  1954  in  Chile  was  16%;  in  Honduras  253%; 
in  Peru  233%;  and  in  Costa  Rica,  2947,,  Likewise,  Chile's  economic  growth 
does  not  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  Industrial  countries.  Between 
1948  and  1955  the  United  States  improved  its  per  capita  investment  by  32% 
with  only  a 10%  rise  in  the  cost  of  living;  Switzerland  iaiproved  by  22%  with 
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a 7%  rise;  Germany  improved  by  295%  with  a 10%  rise. 

llie  Government  of  Chile  has  moved  to  take  measures  against  inflation. 

The  figures  show  that  it  has  been  successful  up  to  a point.  The  stabilization 
program  used  German,  French,  Greek,  and  Philippine  experience.  Chilean 
anti-inflationary  programs  consist  of  wage  and  price  controls  combined  with 
a restrictive  credit  and  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  Mendizabal;  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Chaco  War  in  1932  Bolivia 
had  relative  stability.  The  Chaco  War,  however,  caused  almost  a total  crisis 
which  was  very  difficult  to  counteract.  The  situation  has  become  even  more 
acute  since  World  War  II.  The  nationalization  of  the  tin  mines  in  1942  caused 
the  problem  to  snowball.  Inflatidn  was  a great  problem  until  1956,  caused  by 
the  necessity  for  the  government  to  compensate  the  miners  who  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  mines  and  to  maintain  surplus  workers  and  replace  old  machinery. 
In  1556  the  crisis  reached  its  peak  and  the  government  took  steps  for  monetary 
reorganization. 

In  Bolivia  vital  wages  are  established  by  the  National  Commission  of 
Planning  based  on  studies  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor.  The  deficit  between  the 
workers*  wages  and  the  sum  needed  for  survival  is  made  up  by  bonuses. 

Government  employees  earn  even  less  than  the  other  workers. 

Mr.  Tilerino;  In  Nicaragua  the  cost  of  living  index  declined  between 
1955  and  1961  by  approximately  9.4%.  The  money  remained  stable.  The 
minimum  wages  are  established  by  Labor  Courts  and  by  Commissions  of  Minimum 
Wages  in  the  provinces.  They  are  readjusted  according  to  contracts. 

Mr.  Sobel;  Cost  of  living  indices  have  limitations.  The  use  of 
1928  as  the  index  year  In  Chile  presents  problems  in  measuring  the  amount  of 
inflation.  The  relative  importance  or  weight  factor  of  the  different  items 
consumed  in  Chile  should  have  changed  since  1928.  The  distribution  of  income 
should  now  be  different  so  that  the  old  weights  are  not  valid  any  more. 

There  should  now  be  more  products  available  to  consumers. 

If  people  are  rational  and  try  to  get  the  most  from  their  income, 
they  will  substitute  cheaper  for  more  expensive  alternatives  for  obtaining 
essentially  the  same  services.  They  will  change  their  consumption  patterns 
as  new  products  emerge  or  as  some  products  become  cheaper.  If  the  change 
in  consumption  patterns  is  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  rational  desire 
to  get  as  much  service  utility  out  of  a given  income  as  possible,  the  index 
tends  to  overstate  the  real  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  This  type  bias 
can  be  of  great  significance  over  a period  of  time,  especially  when  rapid 
development  has  taken  place.  Israel  is  a good  example  of  this  type  of  bias. 

The  base  year  for  its  cost  of  living  index  was  established  as  of  1951-52. 

At  that  time  Israel  was  in  the  beginning  stage  of  economic  development  and 
was  characterized  by  a great  degree  of  austerity  resulting  from  its  rapid 
admission  of  new  immigrants.  There  was  at  best  a limited  supply  and  choice 
of  products.  In  the  period  between  195^  and  1960,  because  of  the  removal  of 
many  import  restrictions  and  the  signifi/-ant  increase  in  output,  nearly  all 
products  have  become  readily  available  to  Israel.  The  cost  of  living  based 
on  the  1952  consumer  mix  shows  a rise  of  245%;  however,  other  economists  using 
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Capital  output  ratio  varied  from  two  in  Formosa  to  above  three  with 
the  average  level  that  of  2.5*as  in  Turkey. 

8.  TRADE  UNIOKS  IK  DEVELOPIKG  COUNTRIES  AMD  SOCIAL  SECURITY; 

Mr.  Sobel;  Virtually  all  societies  have  some  form  of  organization 
called  a trade  union>  but  these  organizations  do  not  necessarily  exhibit  the 
same  basic  characteristics. 

Organizations  designated  as  trade  unions  in  developing  societies  are 
mass  political  movements  with  worker  membership  base  and  a goal  of 
restructuring  society.  Their  focus  is  not  upon  particular  conditions  which 
relate  to  occupation.  It  is  upon  the  entire  society.  This  focus  is  both  a 
natural  and  logical  one. 

As  the  worker  moves  from  agriculture  into  the  urban  environment^ 
certain  forms  of  mutual  protection  and  security  tend  to  disappear.  The  village^ 
tribe>  or  extended  family  afforded  a mutual  protection  and  social  security 
system  in  which  these  entities  provided  means  of  caring  for  those  who  were 
unable  to  work*  These  systons  disappear  in  the  urban  society*  The  worker  has 
no  security  unless  he  can  sell  his  services.  The  forms  of  protest  arising  from 
the  loss  of  security  tend  to  promote  worker  organizations  as  instrumentals  of 
control  in  order  to  reduce  the  disruptions  that  give  rise  to  protest.  The  Labor 
organizations  feel  impelled  to  emphasize  political  activities  in  order  to  obtain 
the  passage  of  social  security  and  social  welfare  legislation.  Thus  a political 
focus  is  necessary  as  a device  to  obtain  from  the  society  that  social  security 
that  the  village*  tribe  or  family  structure  formerly  gave. 


Another  basic  source  of  protest  trade  unions  serve  arises  out  of  changes 
in  the  individual's  mode  of  existence  which  must  take  place  with  economic 
development.  The  new  mode  of  existence  is  characterized  by  forms  of  living 
more  structured  than  those  prevailing  in  the  agricultural  society.  It  is 
necessary  to  commit  the  worker  to  the  new  society  and  this  process  results  in 
the  need  for  occupational  ordering^  worker  discipline^  and  a lack  of  control  by 
the  individual  worker  over  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  work.  He  must  be 
on  time»  work  cooperatively  with  his  fellow  worker » and  respond  to  the  orders 
of  his  superiors*  This  resulting  change  in  mode  of  existence  and  behavior  in 
the  work  situation  is  likely  to  lead  to  protest. 

Nationalism  is  still  another  form  of  protest  expressed  by  trade  unions. 
It  appears  either  in  colonial  societies  or  in  countries  in  \diich  a significant 
share  of  industry  is  owned  by  foreigners.  It  is  designed  to  either  remove 
colonial  control  or  in  some  cases^  to  achieve  access  to  the  better  jobs  for 
the  nationals  on  an  equal  basis  with  foreigners. 

In  the  United  States  the  individual  worker  belongs  to  a local  of  an 
International  union  which  is  the  basic  unit  of  affiliation  and  identification* 
The  locus  of  power  is  generally  at  the  national  level.  The  national  union  is 
a voluntary  affiliate  of  the  AEX*C10»  which  is  a confederation  of  autonomous 
unions  and  which  generally  has  only  the  power  which  the  constituent  unions  are 
willing  to  authorize.  Since  the  focus  is  on  the  national  union  of  the  trade 
I or  industry^  the  political  power  of  the  confederation  is  very  limited.  For  a 

political  orientation  to  exists  the  locus  of  power  must  be  concentrated  at  the 
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top,  at  the  movement  level*  This  concentration  of  power  at  the  top  Is  typical 
In  aeveloplng  countries. 

The  difference  In  structure  Is  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  workers 
In  developing  societies  are  not  as  occupationally  differentiated.  The  labor 
force  Is  generally  not  sufficiently  cohesive  or  permanent  In  a particular 
Industry  to  form  a permanent  organization  through  Its  own  devices.  The  strategic 
skills  necessary  to  organize  a Western  type  of  trade  union  are  generally  either 
lacking  or  are  unduly  diffused. 

^ These  movements  are  then  mass  ones,  largely  composed  of  occupationally 

I unstructured  workers  with  leadership  coming  from  outside  Intellectuals  whose 

concern  Is  political  power.  All  too  frequently  they  are  mass  movements  In  the 
pockets  of  their  leaders  who  have  no  trade  union  Interests  and  who  can  be  best 
described  as  "political  entrepreneurs."  These  mass*lnstructed  movements  are 
powerful  levels  since  they  are  concentrated  In  the  urban  centers  where  protest 
Is  at  the  seat  of  power. 

In  many  developing  societies  there  exists  competition  between  different 
worker  movements  representing  different  political  Ideals. 

Mr.  Martlnez-Gomez!  In  the  Dominican  Republic  the  goal  of  the  emerging 
unions  Is  to  cooperate  In  the  economic  development  of  the  country.  The  plan  Is 
to  educate  the  workers  In  order  to  make  them  conscious  of  their  rights  and 
obligations.  The  worker  Is  entitled  to  raises  only  If  his  production  has  equal 
value  to  the  society  as  his  wages. 

Mr.  Carvaial:  The  development  of  worker  organizations  was  in  two 

stages  In  Ecuador.  In  the  first  stage  the  employers  were  strongly  opposed  to 
unions,  claiming  that  the  workers  were  only  looking  for  ways  to  press  their 
demands.  The  organizations  were  led  by  Intellectuals  who  were  exploiting  the 
workers  in  order  to  get  rich.  In  the  second  stage  the  government,  students, 
and  other  groups  have  been  Improving  the  training  of  the  workers.  They  have 
been  establishing  reciprocal  aid  between  the  workers  and  the  employers.  Now 
the  leaders  are  the  most  capable  workers  and  do  have  a greater  understanding 
of  the  rl^ts  and  obligations  of  the  laoor  movement.  Progress  Is  being  made 
through  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law  among  the  workers. 

Mr.  Habed;  In  Nicaragua  the  union  movement  began  effectively  in  1954. 

In  the  new  administration  there  was  more  freedom  for  the  trade  unions  In  edu~ 
eating  workers*  The  movement  began  with  the  passage  of  Law  85,  which  Is  a part 
of  our  constitution.  It  granted  protection  to  the  mine  workers  who  had  previously 
suffered  from  Illnesses  contracted  In  their  jobs  without  the  benefit  of  medical 
assistance.  In  1954  a social  security  program  was  enacted  giving  unemployment 
and  disability  Insurance,  maternity  benefits,  and  payments  to  the  family  on  the 
death  of  the  worker.  The  program  Is  financed  by  taking  3%  of  the  workers* 
salaries,  6%  from  the  employer,  and  from  the  government.  Ii  1959  the  National 
Institute  of  Housing  was  established,  which  provides  housing  xcluslvely  to  the 
poorer  groups.  There  Is  also  an  Institute  of  Agrarian  Reform.  Since  1954  the 
leadership  of  the  unions  has  not  been  by  Intellectuals  from  other  social  groups, 
but  by  people  of  the  working  class  Itself.  They  have  been  able  to  achieve  social 
Improvements  by  winning  strikes.  Most  of  the  preparation  of  the  leadership  has 
been  done  outside  of  Nicaragua.  They  have  had  a good  deal  of  success  In  obtaining 
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Only  the  government  has  the  power  to  recognize  a union.  The  govern- 
ment must  have  a representative  present  at  union  elections  in  order  for  them 
to  be  legal.  The  government  approves  the  constitutions  of  the  unions.  This 
is  a continuation  of  the  paternalistic  system. 

The  labor  unions  are  fighting  for  wage  and  salary  improvements  for 
the  professional  classes  and  for  a minimum  wage  for  all  laborers.  They  support 
the  nationalization  of  business  and  maintain  pressure  upon  the  government  to 
obtain  vital  reforms.  These  reforms  are  needed  to  forestall  the  threat  of 
Communism. 

The  labor  union  movement  is  weakened  by  migration  to  the  urban 
centers  by  rural  workers  who  have  low  living  standards.  Labor  laws  themselves 
weaken  the  unions  by  granting  benefits  gained  by  the  unions  to  all  workets  in 
a given  occupation  so  that  they  feel  they  do  not  have  to  join  the  union.  Many 
employers  oppose  unions  fearing  that  they  are  Communistic.  Others  organize 
their  employees  into  company  unions  to  control  and  direct  them. 

Despite  these  impediments  Brazilian  unions  have  made  considerable 
contributions.  They  work  for  fairer  shares  on  the  part  of  wage  earners  in 
the  national  income.  They  create  and  strengthen  consciousness  of-  class  and 
individual  rights.  They  make  workers  aware  of  the  problems  of  underdevelopment. 
They  help  incorporate  the  needs  of  workers  into  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment plan.  In  the  area  of  education  Brazilian  worker  unions  have,  with  the 
help  of  the  manpower  ser\'ices  in  Sao  Paulo,  organized  courses  for  educating 
and  training  wage  earners. 

9.  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  - IMPACT  OF  RELIGION; 
Discussed  at  various  times  during  this  Seminar  have  been  certain  basic  forces— 
such  as  customs,  values,  modes  of  thought,  attitudes  and  motivations— all  of 
these  grouped  under  the  heading  of  ''value  elements".  Institutions  and  values 
are  so  closely  interrelated  in  affecting  economic  development  that  many  people 
lump  them  together  under  one  heading.  Today's  discussion  attempts  to  analyze 
how  institutional  forces  affect  behavior  and  what  the  impact  of  this  behavior 
is  upon  economic  development. 

The  attempt  to  derive  timeless  and  spaceless  analyses  without  reference 
to  particular  institutions  and  values  which  affect  economic  behavior  may 
result  in  analysis  that  is  logically  consistent  but  otherwise  meaningless.  For 
instance,  one  may  well  ask  how  relevant  is  Classical  and  other  Western  economic 
thought  to  the  problems  of  contamporary,  less  developed  countries  where 
institutions  and  values  differ  so  markedly  from  those  in  the  West.  Perhaps 
a more  important  reason  for  the  inapplicability  of  Western  thought  and  growth 
theory  is  that  it  does  not  treat  changes  in  institutions  and  values  as 
important, and  even  independent  forces,  in  the  growth  process.  Because  in 
many  cases  we  may  even  assume  that  since  certain  entities  are  titled  similarly 
to  some  institutions  in  the  West,  they  are,  in  fact,  the  same;  and  we, 
therefore,  feel  that  the  same  titled  institutions  function  similarly  to  tliose 
we  all  are  familiar  with  when,  in  fact,  many  of  these  institutions  function 
in  a manner  either  inimicable  or  in  proportion  to  growth.  Many  of  these, 
therefore,  may  have  to  be  revolutionized  as  a prerequisite  of  growth.  What 
we  basically  need  i^  to  understand  that  institutions,  or  the  setting  itselJ^  are 
subject  to  change  as  economic  development  proceeds. 
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Because  agriculture  weighs  so  heavily  in  many  developing  economies 
and  as  the  initial  thrust  of  economic  development  must  generally,  at  least 
partially,  be  in  this  sector,  we  should  first  examine  it  to  see  how  its 
growth  is  affected  by  institutional  factors^  It  is  universally  argued  that 
in  many  societies  the  agrarian  structure  is  a hindrance  to  progress.  Many 
societies  are  characterized  by  land  patterns  which  concentrate  ownership  on 
large  estates  which  are,  in  many  cases,  inadequately  fanned  by  absentee 
landlords  or  rented  out  to  peasants  at  high  rent  rates,  these  rates  being  so 
high  that  they  constitute  a barrier  to  the  evolution  of  incentives  ^ich  will 
improve  agricultural  output*  This  desire  for  increased  output  could  lead  to 
new  methods  and  new  techniques  that  would  generate  added  production,  but  at 
the  high  rental  rates  that  prevail  the  peasants  would  get  so  little  of  the 
benefits  that  it  would  not  pay  them  to  make  the  appropriate  investments  to 
improve  agricultural  output. 

Similarly,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  many  economies  inheritance 
systems,  another  aspect  of  institutional  structure,  resulted  in  undue  division 
of  the  land  into  uneconomic  small  plots,  sometimes  widely  separated.  This 
institutional  structure  again  retards  economic  development  by  making  improve-  ' 
ment  in  technology  almost  impossible,  ^rlcultural  reform  is  designed  to 
change  these  particular  institutions  by  either  redistributing  land  or  com- 
bining holdings  so  that  larger,  more  economic:^  more  easily  reached  holdings 
result.  In  general,  in  agriculture  as  It  is  presently  constituted  there  is  an 
unsatisfactory  set  of  incentives  for  raising  production  \dilch  result  from  the 
generally  prevailing  institutional  framework.  Of  equal  importance  in  many 
societies,  the  institutional  framework  is  not  favorable  to  setting  up 
Incentives  in  the  rural  population  to  restrict  population.  It  is  obvious 
that  dissolution  of  a feudal  agrarian  system  is  a prerequisite  for  sustained 
economic  growth.  We  should,  however,  recognize  that  this  is  a necessary  but 
not  sufficient  condition  because  the  mere  dissolution  of  the  former  agrarian 
system,  without  providing  the  additional  capital  credit  and  extension  services 
to  improve  agricultural  productivity,  will  not  by  Itself  raise  output. 

Economic  growth  requires  a change  from  the  tradltloiul  agricultural 
society  to  a modem  industrial  one*  The  degree  of  change  required  will  vary 
from  society  to  society  with  different  resources  patterns  and  different  factor 
proportion  endowments.  But  this  change  from  the  traditional  agricultural 
society  to  a modem  Industrial  society  requires  a transformation  of  motivations, 
social  attitudes,  responses  to  incentives,  and  institutions.  It  requires 
profound  structural  change  in  the  Industrial,  geographic,  and  occupational 
structure  of  the  population*  One  such  obvious  requirement  is  urbanization* 
nils  means  that  the  so-called  factors  of  production— land,  capital,  labor 
(especially  the  human  factor^,  must  be  responsive  to  change  in  opportunities 
and  incentives,  Hiese  changes  are  encouraged  in  modem  societies  through 
such  forces  as  wages,  profits,  and  differences  in  money  returns  between 
alternatives.  For  these  changes  to  come  about  people  must  respond  to  wages, 
prices,  profits,  and  returns*  If  resource  owners,  including  workers,  do  not 
respond  to  these  incentives,  then  the  transfer  of  resources  which  must  accompany 
economic  growth  cannot  take  place.  Such  responsiveness  seems  either  to  be 
lacking  or  to  be  very  weak  in  large  segments  of  the  population  in  underdeveloped 
economies*  It  may  be  that  the  most  significant  change  that  can  be  Introduced 
is  to  evolve  institutions  which  make  people  responsive  to  money  inducements. 
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In  fact)  much  of  the  task  of  the  Manpower  Manager  will  consist  of  devising 
institutions  which  will  induce  other  human  resources  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  economic  development  program.  In  many  societies  there  are  strong 
barriers  to  this  sort  of  response.  Ihe  main  barriers  seem  to  be  those 
emanating  from  the  extended  family,  tribal,  or  village  societies  which  are 
literally  self-contained  units  of  self-sufficiency  where  material  objectives 
and  money  gain  are  not  the  basis  upon  which  people  operate  and  make  decisions. 

As  long  as  a large  proportion  of  a given  population  is  subject  to  this 
so-called  extended  family  system  ethic,  the  response  to  economic  incentives 
is  either  weak  or  lacking.  All  members  in  the  tribal  society  have  claim  to 
support  and  share  what  output  there  is  with  the  group.  All  members  have  some 
share  in  the  decision-making,  although  the  real  decision-making  may  be 
concentrated  in  a few  important  leaders.  This  system,  good  or  bad,  provides 
at  least  a minimum  subsistence  type  of  security  for  all  those  who  are  willing 
to  stay  in  it.  These  attitudes  engendered  by  this  system  tend  to  offset 
market  and  opportunity  incentives  and  thus  to  constitute  a barrier  to  increasing 
mobility  and  the  intensity  of  effort,  as  well  as  to  the  commercialization  of 
agriculture  ^ich  is  the  first  indispensable  step  in  economic  development. 

Even  where  such  institutions  do  not  prevail,  there  may  be  esthetic  factors 
^Ich  retard  response  to  incentives.  In  many  societies  the  value  system 
involves  subordination  of  material  goals.  Material  goals  in  many  societies 
are  replaced  by  religious  and  philosophical  ones.  For  a society  to  respond 
to  the  pulls  and  tugs  of  economic  development,  it  must  be  responsive  to 
material  goals  and  objectives.  It  is  the  desire  for  such  material  improvements 
which  induces  economic  development  itself.  If  a society  h^  a set  of  values, 
customs,  and  institutions  which  are  antithetical  to  materialistic  goals,  then 
people  cannot  be  motivated  to  perform  by  means  of  monetary  incentives.  In 
order  for  people  ^o  respond  to  the  needs  of  economic  development  they  must  be 
acquisitive.  MoSt:  religions  emphasize  non-acqulsitive  values.  When  religion 
operates  as  it  d4d  in  Tibet  (almost  50%  of  the  national  income  went  into  the 
perpetuation  of /the  priesthood),  it  retards  growth.  However,  even  in  societies 
where  these  values  are  strong, the  religious  barriers  tend  to  give  way  and 
become  modified  and  interpreted  in  such  a way  as  to  coexist  in  the  developed 
economy* 


Mr.  Ttmg  (Viet-Nam)g  Christianity  isn't  against  material  values, 
but  against  material  values  at  the  expense  of  spiritual  values. 

Mr*  Sobelt  This  type  of  conflict  appears  very  early  in  the  develop- 
mental process.  The  issue  isn't  whether  religious  bodies  are  against 
materialistic  values,  but  whether  they,  in  engendering  non-materialistic 
values  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  destroy  or  inhibit  Incentives  to  get  more 
than  they  have,  thereby  hindering  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Far ooki (Pakistan):  Material  values  have  led  us  into  two  world 

wars. 


Mr.  Siahaan  (Indonesia):  The  example  of  India  is  this.  Many  people 
don't  like  to  change  their  situation  because  they  see  in  it  their  whole  life. 
If  you  try  to  change  it,  you  are  against  the  philosophy. 
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Mr,  Pombhejara:  Economic  development  means  structural  changes  in 

the  society—so  it  means  disorganization,  breaking  up  existing  value  systems. 
With  religious  teaching  you  can  soothe  the  minds  of  men. 

Mr.  Sobel:  In  traditional  societies  religion  and  the  existing  state 

of  religious  values  may  be  a barrier,  but  if  you  Introduce  a change,  religion 
can  be  reinterpreted.  The  fundamentalists  will  not  change,  but  the  more 
modem  groups  will  follow  the  new  interpretation.  Under  these  conditions, 
if  religion  wants  to  survive  and  attract  people,  it  finds  it  must  reinterpret 
its  doctrines.  Fart  of  the  explanation  of  what  happened  in  the  West  is  that 
Catholicism  would  not  adapt  and  the  result  was  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Mr.  Tung;  There  is  no  conflict  between  religion  and  economic 
development.  What  is  in  conflict  is  the  interpretation  of  the  religion. 

Some  people  Interpret  it  fundamentally. 

Mr.  Sobel ; Religion  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  traditional  society 
and  it  is  there  that  religion  is  Interpreted  most  strictly. 

Mr.  Pangerapan;  It  also  depends  on  the  phllisophy  on  which  the  country 
will  base  its  policy  for  economic  development.  We  have  in  Indonesia  the 
philosophy  of  Unity  in  Diversity  in  which  one  of  the  fundamentals  is  belief 
in  God.  Based  on  this  policy  is  the  guided  planning  for  the  maintenance  of 
unity. 

Mr.  Sobel;  What  we  are  saying  is  that  in  a traditional  society 
religious  interpretations  are  likely  to  be  rigid  and  antlHnaterlallstlc  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  retard  economic  growth.  These  religious  doctrines 
have  given  way  or  have  been  reinterpreted  in  all  societies  which  have  developed. 
One  cannot  argue  that  religion  is  a barrier  to  economic  development  in  the  long 
run.  But  at  some  levels  of  development  religion  may  offer  opposition  to  the 
change.  Religion  by  incorporating  certain  acquisitive  drives  into  its  value 
system  can  favorably  influence  economic  development  at  a later  time. 

Another  factor  affecting  economic  growth  is  the  status  symbols 
attached  to  certain  types  of  activities.  Certain  activities,  even  though 
important  to  economic  growth,  may  be  considered  inferior  because  the  value 
system  determining  status  may  emanate  in  the  traditional  sector.  Thus,  in 
many  societies,  commercial  activities  as  opposed  to  land  owning  have  inferior 
status.  This  status  Influence  is  especially  significant  where  a society  has 
rigid  class  structure.  If  a given  type  of  activity  is  associated  with  certain 
status  symbols  and  the  significant  activities  under  the  new  industrial  order 
have  low  status,  these  status  symbols  may  retard  economic  growth. 

Capital  formation  is  basic  in  economic  development.  Capital  formation 
requires  savings  and  credit  and  transformation  of  savings  and  credit  to 
Investment  in  new  physical  capital.  In  any  country  this  is  facilitated  by 
the  existence  of  certain  institutions,  such  as  savings  banks,  bond  and  stock 
exchange.  Investment  banks,  and  that  structure  produces  dealers,  brokers, 
and  commercial  bankers  who  comprise  the  money  market  and  are  vital  to  invest- 
ment. The  malfunctioning  of  these  institutions  may  retard  growth. 
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The  extended  family  system, by  limiting  the  rewards  to  the 
individual^  even  thou^  he  may  bear  the  risk  and  cost  of  investment^ 
also  additionally  retards  growth  because  while  the  individual  may  bear 
the  risk  of  a given  undertaking  under  the  extended  family  system>  it  is 
the  entire  family  which  has  a lien  on  many  potential  returns. 

As  we  study  economic  history^  we  fre<juently  differentiate  the 
levels  of  Investment  between  developed  and  underdeveloped  countries  and 
relate  them  to  the  existence  and  vigor  of  the  entrepreneurial  class.  The 
entrepreneurial  class  spurs  investment  through  innovation  and  assumption 
of  risk.  Tety  idiy  do  vigorous  and  sizeable  nttmbers  of  entrepreneurs  appear 
in  some  societies  rather  than  in  others?  A partial  explanation  may  lie  in 
the  status  symbols  \^lch  reflect  the  nature  of  the  values  in  a given  society. 
The  entrepreneur  to  succeed  must  be  materialistic^  bold»  and  adventuresome. 
These  do  not  constitute  ideal  personality  traits  in  every  society.  The 
types  necessary  for  entrepreneurship  are  likely  to  appear  in  deviant  or 
marginal  groups  outside  the  status  and  value  system  of  the  given  society. 
Social  attitudes  ^Ich  place  high  values  on  material  acquisition  and  give 
social  standing  to  people  who  possess  material  wealth  rather  than  land  is 
required  to  develop  the  entrepreneurial  personality. 

Population  growth  Is  a factor  which  must  be  dealt  with  If  economic 
development  Is  to  materialize  rapidly,  since  most  of  the  Increase  in  Lotal 
output  and  a large  part  of  investment  may  be  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the 
rate  of  population  growth. 

Hhat  emerges  and  what  we  can  cite  Is  the  crucial  role  of  values  and 
Institutions  In  economic  growth.  It  has  all  too  often  been  demonstrated^ 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  so-called  "experts" » that  It  Is  hazardous  to 
formulate  policies  for  economic  growth  outside  the  context  of  the  social 
and  political  forces  In  a given  society  \dilch  condition  growth  or  are 
affected  by  It.  As  I have  repeated  frequently^  there  are  values  and 
institutions  In  all  cultures^  especially  In  traditional  ones  \dilch  are 
leas  developed  economically  which  offer  resistance  to  economic  growth. 

The  alteration  or  elimination  of  these  constitutes  a cost  ^Ich  must  be 
borne  In  economic  development.  Failure  to  bear  this  cost  may  cause  the 
foregoing  of  growth  Itself. 

10.  A PREVIEW  OF  CONCEPTS  AND  SOME  TYPES  OF  PLANNING  WITH  EXAMPLES 
FROM  PUERTO  RICO  AND  SEVERAL  OTHER  COUNTRIES ; As  a result  of  previous 
dlscusblons  analyzing  the  significance  of  the  Institutional  framework 
participants,  faculty,  and  two  guest  speakers—Hr.  Alvin  Mayne  and  Hr.  Evert 
Rimer,  both  from  the  staff  of  AIO— took  up  selected  aspects  of  economic 
planning.  In  substance,  the  dlscussionsof  these  topics  were  reports  on  the 
status  of  development  plans  In  several  of  the  countries  represented  and  some 
others.  They  also  constitute  a -.preview  of  the  subject  matter  of  a subsequent 
course  on  the  relationships  between  manpower  and  economic  planning.  This  Is 
a digest  of  this  preview. 
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Mr,  Alvin  Mavne>  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)  — 
Guest  l«ecturer;  Mr«  Mayne  analyzed  the  experience  gained  in  Puerto  Rico 
since  the  inception  of  development  planning  during  the  governorship  of 
Dr.  Rexford  6.  Tugwell.  He  said: 


r "Puerto  Rico  has  strong  economic  ties  with  the  United  States  for 

^ it  is  within  the  tariff  walls>  within  the  monetary  system,  and  able  to 

receive  the  financial  benefits  available  to  the  States.  It  is  rather 
I independent  of  the  United  States  in  that  it  has  some  of  the  characteristics 

that  are  foreign*  It  has  a completely  independent  tax  system*  When  the 
United  States  received  Puerto  Rico  from  Spain,  it  agreed  to  permit 
Puerto  Rico  to  keep  almost  the  entire  revenue  from  taxes  and  to  grant  it 
freedom  to  make  its  own  tax  decisions,  ^is  has  made  it  possible  for 
Puerto  Rico  to  provide  tax  exemptions  for  manufacturers. 


"Puerto  Rico  developed  rapidly  after  the  Spanlsh-American  War. 

Its  economy  was  based  on  sugar  production.  During  the  depression  in  the 
United  States  there  were  serious  complications:  the  economy  was  stagnant; 

35*40  precent  of  the  people  were  unemployed;  economic  development  was  needed 
^e  United  States  sent  several  missions  to  investigate,  ^ey  concluded  that 
it  would  be  best  to  expand  agriculture.  A work  program  was  created  called, 
"^e  Puerto  Rican  Reconstruction  Corporation*"  Financed  by  funds  from  the 
United  States,  the  Corporation  brought  together  a group  of  young  men  from 
college  who  began  to  think  of  ideas  to  help*  ^ey  developed  the  first 
development  plan*  ^ey  opened  cooperatives  in  the  rural  areas  and  analyzed 
the  characteristics  of  the  Puerto  Rican  economy.  Tb.e  plan  of  1936*37 
emphasized  land  reforms  and  enforced  the  old  existing  social  legislation 
which  had  remained  a dead  letter  on  the  statute  books*  ^e  main  result  of 
the  program  was  to  bring  together  a small  group  of  young  Puerto  Ricans  that 
were  to  work  within  the  government  for  twenty  years. 


"In  1942  Professor  Tugwell  became  the  Governor  of  Puerto. Rico. 

Using  his  experience  as  the  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Planning  Commission, 

^ he  created  an  administrative  machine  ^ich  became  the  planning  board  for 

Puerto  Rican  industrial  development.  A Budget  Bureau  was  created;  the 
Puerto  Rican  Development  Bank  was  instituted;  various  departments  were 
organized  tising  the  young  men  with  good  training  as  a nucleus  and  the 
, administrative  element  created  by  the  experienced  person. 

r 

"Puerto  Rico  still  needed  money  to  make  its  planning  effective. 

World  War  II  provided  the  solution  to  this  problem*  In  1941  when  the 
United  States  went  into  the  war,  Puerto  Rican  rum  replaced  European  whiskey. 
The  tax  from  the  rum  became  the  development  fund*  ^e  planners  concentrated 
on  infrastructure  and  incentives  for  private  enterprise.  An  Economic 
Development  Administration  was  created. 

"Political  leadership  developed  in  1948  when  President  Ikinoz  of 
the  Senate  became  the  first  elected  governor.  He  was  capable  of  making 
hard  decisions,  putting  economic  development  ahead  of  social  welfare.  At 
that  time  Puerto  Rico  already  had  the  elements  necessary  for  development: 
administrative  structure,  financial  sources,  young  technical  leaders,  and 
I political  leadership. 
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"Ihe  Puerto  Rican  plan  was  no  single  document  with  a careful 
handling  of  the  pros  and  cons,  but  It  was  a pragmatic  approach  of  trial 
and  error.  Ihe  rum  Industry  gave  rise  to  a national  glass  factory  for 
bottles  and  a paper  and  boK  factory  for  cartons.  Ihe  concept  was  to 
attract  private  enterprise  by  using  the  available  funds  as  a catalyst. 
Factories^  were  built  and  an  office  was  set  up  In  New  York.  The  tax 
system  gave  new  Industries  ten  years  of  freedom  from  taxes.  A six-year 
capital  budget  was  set  up. 

"Adequate  manpower  was  available  for  the  program  because  the 
United  States  had  expanded  the  educational  system  from  the  start,  65% 
of  the  population  was  literate,  forming  a base  for  the  development  program. 
In  1950  a more  formal  process  of  economic  planning  was  Initiated.  The 
first  Economic  Planning  Report  gave  a prospective  analysis  for  10  to  15 
years." 


Mr.  Evert  Rimer.  Agency  for  International  Development,  also  spoke 
about  Puerto  Rican  planning  experience  but  he  addressed  himself  more 
particularly  to  manpower  aspects.  He  said: 

"Although  Puerto  Rico  had  a reasonably  good  base  for  manpower 
with  a general  education,  the  supply  could  not  meet  the  needs  at  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  econon^.  There  was  a growing  surplus  of  unskilled  man- 
power so  that  there  was  a need  to  step  up  the  educational  system  In  the 
first  four  or  five  years  of  school.  Because  of  the  high  dropout  rate, 
the  Interest  of  the  students  had  to  be  Increased.  There  were  too  many 
vocational  schools.  The  wrong  kind  of  engineers  were  being  produced  while 
they  needed  mechanical  and  Industrial  engineers.  To  rectify  this  situation 
It  was  only  necessary  to  publish  the  needs. 

"In  1957  with  the  development  proceeding,  unemployment  was  still 
as  high  as  It  had  been  when  the  program  began.  It  was  discovered  that  th€i 
unemployed  lived  as  well  as  the  employed.  iTiere  was  a shl£t  from  under- 
employment In  the  subsistence  economy  to  areas  with  higher  wages  but 
seasonal  unemployment.  The  family  made  the  shift  possible  by  providing 
support  during  periods  of  unemployment.  Analysis  of  the  role  of  family 
support  during  temporary  unemployment  directed  public  policy  to  plan  for 
higher  productivity  to  absorb  the  unemployed  rather  than  to  concentrate  on 
welfare  programs  to  support  them. 

"Migration  Is  still  a problem  or  an  advantage.  Puerto  Rico  Is 
losing  important  assets  because  the  emigrants  are  those  with  better  than 
average  qualifications  and  education.  The  net  migration  was  very  small, 
however.  In  comparison  with  the  total  movement  back  and  forth.  Ten  people 
travel  for  each  migrant.  Migration  to  the  United  States  for  a time  Is  a 
source  of  good  training  and  temporary  Income.  It  has  developed  consumer 
tastes  to  help  the  Puerto  Rican  market. 
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Mr.  Slahaan;  Puerto  Rico  has  a great  market  for  its  products  in 
the  United  States.  A great  part  of  its  budget  can  be  used  for  economic 
growth  because  the  United  States  provides  for  several  of  its  needs,  such 
as  defense.  Why  do  people  migrate? 

Mr.  Rimer;  Although  Puerto  Rico  does  have  -free  access  to  the 
United  States  market,  we  imist  not  forget  that  it  has  to  compete  with  the 
most  efficient  industries  of  the  world,  the  American  manufacturers.  !Hie 
rate  of  migration  has  dropped  recently  from  that  of  the  first  years  of 
development.  In  the  1950's  Puerto  Rico  was  at  the  height  of  the  population 
growth.  Wages  on  the  mainland  are  higher  so  that  workers  have  been 
attracted  there. 

The  unemployment  problem  is  still  great  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  the 
family  supports  those  that  are  unemployed.  If  a survey  were  made  in  the 
Philippines,  it  might  show  that  a number  of  people  are  unemployed  vdiile 
rising  in  status.  Because  they  have  family  support,  they  are  not  in  misery. 
The  government  could  create  projects  to  subsidize  the  use  of  unskilled  labor 
by  paying  the  cost  of  public  works  using  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Mavne;  The  industries  that  developed  in  Puerto  Rico  had  to  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  United  States  manufacturers.  Hie  policy  to  support 
the  unemployed  was  through  government  taxes  rather  than  by  low  productivity. 
To  compete  the  industries  could  not  pay  more  than  the  market  wage. 


Mr.  Siahaan;  Perhaps  one  of  the  causes  of  the  migration  is  the  over- 
emphasis on  vocational  schools.  If  the  graduates  cannot  find  jobs  available 
in  Puerto  Rico,  they  may  move  to  the  mainland. 
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Mr.  Rimer;  That  could  be  a reason  for  migration,  but  it  is  probably 
not.  The  main  reason  is  the  higher  wages  available  on  the  mainland. 


Mr.  Farooki  (Pakistan);  In  starting  its  first  Five-Year  Plan,  the 
P^istan  Planning  Commission  recognized  a politically  dictated  goal  as  the 
miniimim  acceptable  per  capita  income  growth.  It  was  based  on  a political 
judgment  as  to  that  miniimim  rate  of  per  capita  betterment  necessary  to 
satisfy  and  motivate  people,  and  to  maintain  policital  and  social  stability. 
In  general,  the  goal's  of  an  economic  program  are  politically  and  socially 
not  economically  dictated  ^ Hie  amount  and  proportion  of  investment,  as 
opposed  to  current  consumption  designed  to  yield  a certain  rate  of  growth, 
is  a matter  of  political  choice. 

Once  the  choice  has  been  made,  the  Planning  Commission  utilizes 
estimates  of  capital  output  ratios  to  determine  the  amounts  of  investment 
which  would  provide  the  given  increase  in  output.  Hie  Commission  provides 
plans  to  free  the  necessary  resources  by  such  measures  as  stimulating  the 
o volume  of  domestic  savings,  inducing  forced  savings  via  inflation  and 

relying  on  private  foreign  capital  or  foreign  aid. 
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The  method  of  deciding  which  projects  to  choose  is  a problem  of  two- 
fold nature.  The  planners  must  first  decide  how  much  to  allocate  to  each 
sector  for  growth  and  then  decide  which  projects  to  finance  within  a given 
sector.  Pakistan  planners  try,  through  cost-benefit  analysis,  to  sift 
through  the  variety  of  proposals  from  the  sectors.  In  the  process  they 
are  constrained  to  make  the  sum  of  the  individual  demands  add  up  to  the 
total  investments  available. 

Control  of  the  response  of  the  private  sector  can  be  described  as 
the  weakest  element  in  planning.  In  the  Pakistan  economy  the  government 
can  plan  its  investment  directly  and  carry  it  out,  but  idiether  the  private 
sector  makes  the  required  investment  in  accordance  with  the  plan  is  a more 
difficult  problem.  Government  policies  consist  of  either  eishorting  the 
private  sector  to  do  its  part  or  using  measures  of  actively  conditioning 
the  business  environment.  In  a free  society  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
planning  is  not  to  replace  the  market  mechanism  but  to  make  it  more  perfect. 
This  is  at  times  difficult.  In  Pakistan  sixty  percent  of  the  investment  is 
left  to  the  private  sector,  but  by  a system  of  general  controls,  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies,  and  direct  techniques  of  import  and  foreign  exchange 
licensing,  the  government  is  able  to  exercise  some  substantial,  but  far  from 
complete , influence • 

Benjamin  Higgins  (University  of  Texas);  Three  principles  have  been 
enunciated  by  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA)  as  the  basis 
of  its  de'"elofmi8nt  policies:  the  long-range  plan  is  a tentative  approxima- 

tion and  it  should  be  revised  each  year;  sectoral  plans  should  be  put  into 
effect  by  the  appropriate  agencies  in  the  sector;  and  sectoral  planning 
decisions  should  be  reflected  in  the  national  budget  decisions. 

The  Colombian  Plan  has  been  one  of  the  more  successful.  It 
established  a Central  Planning  Office  to  watch  over  the  entire  economic  plan. 
The  planning  body  was  to  choose,  with  cooperation  from  political  leaders,  a 
rate  of  economic  growth  and  to  check  that  rate  against  the  emergence  of 
obvious  bottlenecks  in  the  balance  of  payments,  agricultural  capabilities, 
domestic  finance,  extent  of  price  stability  and  inflation,  and  in  gross  and 
key  manpower  supplies.  Manpower  supply  has  generally  been  one  of  the  key 
factors  overlooked  in  central  planning. 

After  the  Central  Office  indicates  the  rate  of  growth  desired,  the 
plan  is  turned  over  to  the  sectoral  agencies  which  have  their  own  projects 
and  proposals.  These  agencies  in  turn  may  revise  their  project  lists  and 
then  the  sectoral  agencies  turn  the  individual  proposals  back  to  the  Central 
Office  to  check  for  consistency  and  to  be  sure  that  the  various  demands  are 
not  greater  than  the  resources  available.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
the  Central  Office  then  work  out  a budget  to  support  the  Develofraient  Plan. 

Colombian  planning  has  had  to  deal  with  certain  problems,  some  of 
a manpower  nature  which  has  made  planning  difficult.  Colombia  has  lacked 
qualified  personnel  to  make  and  then  execute  plans.  There  has  been  a need 
for  organization  of  the  sectoral  agencies  in  such  a fashion  as  to  enable 
better  coordination  of  rival  sectoral  bureaus  and  the  division  of  functional 
responsibilities.  Colombia  needs  trained  personnel  idio  have  the  technical 
capacity  to  institute  effective  proposals  so  that  it  can  more  optimally 
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utilize  either  available  resources,  or  resources  from  external  sources 
that  could  become  available  if  the  rl^ht  projects  were  planned.  The 
country's  planning  has  suffered  from  the  lack  of  economic  information 
and  the  reluctance  of  private  sources  to  explain  either  their  methods  or, 
in  some  cases,  to  furnish  honest  statistics.  Government  agencies  have  also 
withheld  accurate  data.  The  relationship  between  political  measures  and 
economic  goals  are  not  understood  by  the  lower  personnel  in  the  planning 
program.  The  planning  program  needs  to  be  tested  against  reality.  The 
plan  and  the  political  decisions  are  not  always  consistent  and  coordinated. 

Political  measures,  such  as  programs  to  train  personnel  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  Improvement  of  the  production  of  projects  in  the  sectoral 
agencies,  would  help  to  overcome  some  of  the  problems  ^Ich  confront 
Colombian  pi toners.  Political  measures  could  improve  the  program  budget 
and  national  budget  techniques  by  the  establishment  of  priorities  in 
investment  and  in  the  type  of  key  manpower  necessary  for  implementing  the 
program. 


Hr.  Pombheiara  (Thailand) t Among  the  factors  of  production  which 
are  known  to  have  decisive  influences  upon  economic  development,  entre- 
preneurship is  the  most  lacking  in  Thailand.  So  far,  there  has  not  been 
any  research  or  study  on  this  particular  matter.  However,  from  general 
obst  Tvatlon,  we  may  gather  that  the  lack  of  entrepreneurship  in  Thailand 
is  largely  due  to  three  main  factors  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  first  place,  feudalism  remained  too  long  as  an  active 
force  in  the  history  of  Thailand.  Although  our  feudalism  was  somewhat 
different  from  its  European  counterpart  in  the  sense  that  in  Thailand 
there  were  no  feudal  lords  ^o  reall/  owned  the  land  and  actually  had 
supreme  power  over  their  tenants,  the  system  has  indeed  retarded  the 
growth  of  an  entrepreneurial  class.  Under  feudalism  there  were  limited 
opportunities  for  trade  and  commerce  to  develop.  The  slow  developmpnt  of 

a modem  communication  system  was  one  of  the  major  factors  ^Ich  maintained 
the  feudal  system  in  Thailand  until  early  in  the  20th  Century. 

2.  Secondly,  according  to  the  Thai  value  system  with  regard  to 
social  stratification,  merchants  .and  traders  were  considered  to  be  lower 
classes.  The  social  prestige  of  th&oe  people  could  not  be  compared  with 
that  of  government  officials,  including  the  military  officers.  This  value 
system  as  such  still  prevails  even  today.  The  reason  for  placing  the 
merchant  group  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  stratification  is'  the  fact  that 
those  categories  earn  their  living  either  by  making  profits,  or  by  charging 
Interest  on  the  loans  they  make.  The  Thais  regard  such  means  of  earning 

as  something  very  disgraceful.  U^ider  these  circumstances,  an  entrepreneurial 
class  can  hardly  hope  to  form  a sizeable  segioent  in  the  society. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  characteristics  of  the  educational  system  In  its 
early  stage  also  played  a part  in  limiting  the  number  of  entrepreneurs  in 
the  later  period.  Basic  or  primary  education  was  not  sufficiently  wide- 
spread, and  higher  education  was  completely  geared  towards  the  training  of 
young  people  for  the  various  types  of  governmental  service.  In  the  19th 
Century  Thailand  went  through  a successful  administrative  and  social  reform — 
the  processes  which  needed  well-trained  administrative  and  technical  personnel. 


government  plans  certain  activities  through  its  budget  and  then  uses  fiscal 
policies  (subsidies  in  some  cases)  and  a whole  host  of  other  devices  to 
attempt  to  direct  resources  of  the  private  sector  in  accordance  with  its 
general  goals.  This  essentially  is  the  French,  Dutch  and  Norwegian  system. 


This  is  just  one  way  of  developing  an  entrepreneurial  group  in 
the  country  where  entrepreneurship  is  lacking.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  social  development  technique  is  applicable  only  in 
those  societies  idiere  tolerance  is  given  a very  high  value. 
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The  impact  of  national  budgetary  planning  and  its  relative  success  varies 
with  the  proportion  of  national  income  going  through  the  governmental 
sector  and  the  amount  of  direct  government  participation  in  utilizing 
resources  through  government  ownership  and  control  of  industry*  Other 
types  of  planning  operate  through  a system  of  development  projects* 
Planning  may  also  involve  sectoral  breakdowns. 


In  general,  economic  planning  may  be  defined  as  the  forging  of 
tools  to  produce  an  efficient  and  consistent  policy  set.  It  seeks  to 
facilitate  or  hurry  up  market  processes  in  line  with  general  concepts 


of  general  welfare.  This  statement  is  somewhat  contradictory  because 
if  market  nrocesses  could  be  assumed  to  orlne  about  the  desired  movem( 


if  market  processes  could  be  assumed  to  bring  about  the  desired  movements 
or  flows  of  resources,  in  accordance  with  \diat  is  defined  as  general 
welfare,  then  one  could  argue  planning  is  not  needed*  All  planning  involves 
varying  degrees  of  suspicion  of  the  market  and  some  atteiq;>t  to  replace  it* 

It  is  desired  to  wipe  out  differences  between  social  and  private  costs  and 
benefits.  Planning  Is  not  limited  to  underdeveloped  countries  or  to  nations 
in  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc.  Sweden's  system  of  directing  the  economy  through 
the  Royal  Labor  Market  Board  Is  a form  of  highly  developed  planning.  As 
an  alternative  definition,  planning  Is  any  undertaking  by  the  government 
which  seeks  to  improve,  under  equity,  the  systems  of  reward  and  punishment 
for  economic  efficiency.  Planning  and  market  activity  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  Some  planning  aims  not  at  replacing,  but  at  improving  the 
functioiUng  of  markets*  An  lllustratloni  is  the  system  of  Yugoslavia. 

Despite  formal  Communis»5  the  Vugoslavs~4ely  upon  the  price  system  for  a 
broad  range  of  commodities.  Whether  public  and  private  investment  are 
complementary  or  competitive  depends  on  the  type  of  institutions  which 
exist  and  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  entrepreneurs  in  the  econony, 
as  well  as  Its  level  of  development. 
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Probletos  of  Labor  Force  Pistribution 


This  segment  of  the  Seminar  was  designed  to  analyze  economic  and  social 
problems  of  transition  which  affect  the  labor  force  and  traditional  Institutions. 
Professor  Sumner  Rosen  was  the  Seminar  Leader.  He  concentrated  particularly  upon 
policy  analysis  and  the  significance  of  fundamental  concepts.  In  cooperation 
with  Mr.  Kemal  Aybarsu,  Mr.  Rosen  drew  extensively  upon  the  experience  of  Turkey 
(\diere  Professor  Rosen  had  worked  as  an  expert  advisor  on  manpower  and  labor - 
management  relations). 

Supplementing  the  presentations  of  the  Seminar  Leader,  Mr.  Lloyd  Prochnow, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  provided  a survey  of  tech- 
niques employed  for  measuring  htiman  resources  potentials  and  manpower  trends.  His 
lectures  presented  a survey  of  methods  and  techniques  applied  In  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  In  developing  nations. 

The  significance  of  the  problem  of  urbanization  and  Its  close  relationship 
to  housing  and  city  planning  made  It  desirable  to  Invite  Professor  Robert  Weinberg 
of  the  Graduate  School  for  Public  Service,  New  York  University,  as  a guest  lecturer 
to  discuss  problems  of  urban  policy  and  administration  on  a corporative  basis. 

The  main  topics  discussed  by  the  Seminar  Leader,  faculty,  participants,  and 
guest  lecturers  were: 

1.  Unemployment  and  Underemployment p.36 

2.  The  Concept  of  the  Labor  Market p.38 

3.  Some  U.  S.  Methods  of  Labor  Market  Research p.44 

4.  Comments  on  the  Status  of  Labor  Market  Research  In  Indonesia 

and  Pakistan p.48 

5.  Developing  an  Industrial  Labor  Force p.49 

6.  Problems  of  Industrialization  and  Urbanization p.55 

7.  Urbanization  and  Some  Technical  Aspects  of  Urbanization p.59 

8.  Industrialization  and  Trade  Unions p.64 

In  his  Introductory  lectures  the  Seminar  Leader  called  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing over-all  aspects: 

The  technology  which  Is  available  to  developing  countries  and  the  ways  In 
which  manpower  and  labor  force  are  measured  have  been  developed  In  Industrial  socie- 
ties. They  reflect  the  culture  of  these  Western  societies.  There  are  differences 
between  Imlustrlal  and  developing  economies  due  to  variations  In  culture  and  Insti- 
tutional patterns.  These  differences  limit  the  applicability  of  Western  techniques. 
In  each  developing  country  the  applicability  depends  ipon  the  amount  of  mobility 
In  Its  culture;  the  Intensity  of  distinction  between  population,  manpower,  and  labor 
force;  and  the  degree  of  categorization  of  people  along  occupational  lines. 

In  Industrialized  societies  there  Is  a sharp  distinction  between  population 
as  a whole,  manpower,  and  the  labor  force.  In  the  course  of  economic  development, 
manpower  becomes  Increasingly  less  than  the  total  population;  and  labor  force 
becomes  less  than  total  (potential)  manpower.  The  age  groups  that  show  the  greatest 
change  In  the  rate  of  participation  are  those  below  20  and  above  65,  participation 
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In  these  areas  being  less  in  the  industrialized  countries  than  in  developing 
countries. 

In  industrialized  societies  the  occupations  are  defined  by  the  industrial 
structure.  In  developing  societies  occupations  are  more  man  centered. 

Consequently,  industrialized  countries  use  lob  evaluation  to  determine  the  amount 
of  work  involved  in  a particular  lob,  and  they  relate  the  scale  of  wages  to  the 
amount  and  character  of  work  done,  rather  than  to  the  needs  or  to  the  backaround 
of  the  individual  doing  the  job  as  is  genera llv  the  case  in  less-developed  coun- 
tries. Attempts  to  apply  the  approaches  of  industrialized  societies  too  soon 
often  lead  to  failure.  Thus,  Turkey  has  had  no  success  in  working  out  an  American- 
type  job  evaluation  program  for  its  railroads  because  it  has  not  reached  the 
sociological  stage  corresponding  to  that  of  the  U.  S.  In  both  developed  and 
developing  economies  there  is  a mixture  of  job  and  man-centering,  but  it  is  more 
appropriate  for  occupations  to  be  job-centered  in  industrialized  countries  because 
of  their  greater,  more  elaborate  division  of  labor. 

Developing^  societies  which  have  little  or  no  explicit  class  or  racial 
discrimination  make  mobility  easier  to  achieve.  Cultural  criteria  for  jobs  are 
barriers  to  mobility.  The  smaller  the  number  of  criteria  for  a job  and  the  lower 
the  cost  of  meeting  the  criteria  to  obtaining  the  job,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
mobility.  But  in  a given  case  there  is  a question  as  to  how  much  mobility  is 
good  for  a society. 

The  history  of  the  presently  industrialized  countries  seems  to  indicate 
economic  development  has  these  effects  on  the  structure  of  the  population.  In  the 
first  stage  before  industrialization  gets  under  way,  both  the  death  and  birth  rates 
are  at  the  biological  maximum,  with  the  births  being  just  a little  ahead  of  the* 
death  rate.  With  the  start  of  the  development  process  the  death  rate  declines 
very  sharply  due  to  better  health  facilities  and  nutrition.  The  birth  rate  remains 
at  the  maximum,  however.  In  the  third  period  the  birth  rate  declines  to  a level 
just  above  the  death  rate  because  of  changes  in  the  value  system  of  the  culture 
through  materialism  brought  on  by  industrialization.  In  the  final  period  both 
birth  and  death  rates  are  low  but  each  may  be  rising  a little. 

1.  Ifaemplovment  and  Ifaderemplovment 

In  an  industrial  society  unemployment  is  the  consequence  of  sharply  drawn 
lines  between  participation  and  non-participation  in  the  labor  force.  Underem- 
ployment also  exists  in  industrial  societies,  for  example,  in  the  fishing  industry 
in  the  Northeastern  United  States;  but  it  is  of  lesser  significance.  Underemploy- 
ment is  a great  problem  in  developing  countries,  however. 
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A fairly  reliable  way  of  finding  visible  underemployment  is  to  discover 
whether  people  do  not  work  the  amount  of  time  they  would  work  if  they  could.  This 
type  of  underemployment  may  be  seasonal  or  chronic.  The  distinguishing  feature  o£ 
visible  underemployment  is  the  fact  that  when  the  workers  are  working,  they  make  a 
full  contribution  to  production. 


A characteristic  of  visible  underemployment  is  the  fact  that  the  distribution 
of  labor  tends  to  be  diffused  throughout  the  family.  In  periods  of  work  the  domestic 
chores  are  neglected,  and  in  slack  periods  the  family  jobs  are  done.  This  represents 
the  coexistence  of  a subsistence  economy  with  market  participation.  There  is  a 
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systematic  variance  throughout  the  week  or  year  from  job  to  job.  This  gives 
stability  to  the  social  situation.  Public  policy  should  not  aim  at  drastic 
change,  but  rather,  at  the  establishment  of  conditions  which  promote  a stable 
division  of  labor  within  the  family  into  those  permanently  committed  to  the 
labor  f'""'''  and  those  permanently  withdrawn  into  domestic  work.  This  would 
provide  for  the  beginning  of  a permanent  labor  force. 

Disguised  underemployment  is  chronic  excess  of  labor  supply  over  demand. 
Disguised  underemployment  takes  place  when  there  is  a fixed  and  limited  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  and  society  has  arranged  that  it  be  shared.  At  times  - as 
in  depression  - industrial  societies  may  deliberately  encourage  disguised  under- 
employment rather  than  have  unemployment.  In  developing  societies  it  is  a 
pattern  of  overcommitment  of  labor.  To  rationalize  the  system  of  production 
would  result  in  a visible  surplus  of  labor  which  would  become  unskilled  labor 
or  unemployed. 

Analyzing  underemployment  from  the  "supply"  side  means  attempting  to 
estimate  what  would  be  the  participation  rate  in  the  labor  force  if  "normal,'.' 
full-time  work  were  available.  Then  there  must  be  an  estimate  of  the  expected 
level  of  demand  for  labor,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  labor-absorbing 
estimates.  Experience  in  some  countries  has  been  that  those  investment  budgets 
that  have  concentrated  on  large-scale  investment. have. missed  important  areas  of 
underemployment.  With  large-scale  investment  the  level  of  employment  is  likely 
to  be  determined  by  techniques  of  production  which  will  not  permit  a significant 
absorption  of  the  underemployed.  India's  first  five-year  plan  is  an  example  of 
this  type  of  planning.  The  strategy  of  development  might  well  be  directed  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  a higher  level  of  income  and  commitment  first  for 
visible  underemployment,  then  for  disguised  underemployment,  and  finally  for 
potential  underemployment. 

The  incidence  of  underemployment  declines  as  total  income  in  the  society 
rises.  Various  public  works  programs  may  help  solve  underemployment  in  a 
developing  society.  Construction  in  particular  may  create  opportunities  to 
apply  labor-absorbing  techniques.  Impart  skill,  and  provide  social  infrastructure 
without  the  use  of  foreign  capital.  Construction  can  be  done  on  a local  or  a 
regional  basis,  as  well  as  on  a national  basis. 

Underemployment  is  a problem  that  becomes  visible  in  the  absence  of  a 
concept  of  a normal  level  of  employment  related  to  standardized  hours  and  wages. 
These  standards  which  change  over  time  are  established  through  the  functioning 
of  labor  markets.  The  market  mechanism  brings  together  the  supply  of  and  the 
demand  for  labor  and  establishes  standards  which  may  be  limited  by  law  so  that 
it  cannot  be  below  a level  thought  to  be  detrimental  to  the  social  welfare. 

The  degree  to  which  underemployment  exists  is  related  to  the  flexibility  of  the 
standard  of  hours  and  the  standard  of  wages. 

Although  attempts  to  measure  underemployment  are  relatively  new  and  figures 
are  rather  sketchy,  there  is  wide  agreement  that  it  is  real.  Underemployment  is 
widespread  because  of  cultural  as  well  as  economic  factors.  All  aspects  of  under- 
employment are  not  bad,  for  it  has  been  an  historic  device  for  keeping  families 
together  and  for  sharing  the  burdens  of  earning  a living.  It  gives  the  society 
stability  and  continuity,  and  is  preferable  \dien  there  are  no  alternatives  for 
labor.  It  is  a real  economic  problem  but  not  necessarily  a pressing  social 
problem. 
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Comments 


Mr.  Yeh:  The  Republic  of  China  has  a major  problem  in  population  growth  having 

a great  deal  of  migration  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  city.  In  1956  the  govern- 
ment initiated  a land  reform  program  to  redistribute  the  land  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  migration  to  the  cities.  It  is  hoped  that  foreign  and  domestic  capital 
can  be  used  to  create  jobs  so  that  the  rural  underemployed  can  be  drawn  into 
industry.  They  are  developing  primary  industries  and  small-scale  processing 
industries. 


Mr.  Siahaan:  In  Indonesia  underemployment  ii  regional.  There  are  areas  whicn 

are  densely  populated  and  areas  which  are  thinly  populated.  The  problem  is  to 
establish  a more  balanced  distribution  of  the  people.  The  government  has  plans 
to  resettle  some  of  the  population  on  surplus  land,  to  transfer  migratory  workers, 
and  to  make  land  reforms  in  Java.  The  government  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
facilities  for  transportation  and  housing  so  that  it  needs  technical  aid  to  smooth 
this  transfer. 

Mr.  Avbarsu:  Turkey  had  surplus  land  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  set  up  a 

program  to  mechanize  the  use  of  this  land  which  was  not  very  successful.  Today 
there  are  from  300,000  to  400,000  underemployed  agrii^ultural  workers.  The  popu- 
lation is  growing  but  the  agricultural  sector  cannot  absorb  any  more  people.  The 
increasing  ntunber  of  unemployed  agricultural  workers  must  find  work  in  industry. 

I ; 2.  The  Concent  of  the  Labor  Market 


The  classic  economic  purpose  or  a market  is  to  compare-  and:.mea8ure'jreldtive 
degrees  of  scarcity.  For  the  labor  market  these  will  emerge  in  the  wage  structixre, 
which  indicates  the  relative  degree  of  surplus  and  shortage  among  the  various 
'skills  and  occupations.  Like  any  market  the  labor  market  should  operate  to  correct 
both  shortages  and  surpluses  by  providing  the  incentives  and  mechanisms  for  the 
people  to  change  their  occupations  and,  where  appropriate,  their  locations.  No 
labor  market. works  perfectly  however.  Every  labor  market  has  important  factors 
in  it  which  limit  or  prevent  the  operations  of  these  indicators  and  distort  the 
apparent  indices  of  surplus  or  shortages.  These  factors  can  he  identified  and 
deliberate  policies  adopted  to  mitigate  or  compensate  for  them. 


In  the  United  States  a labor  market  is  identified  as  a geographical  area 
within  \diich  a man  can  change  jobs  without  changing  his  residence.  It  consists 
of  cities  or  geographical  areas  with  transportation  networks.  The  structure  of 
the  city  is  relatively  stable  and  the  limit  of  the  market  is  set  by  transporta- 
tion. A person  regularly  expects  to  do  the-  same  work  in  the  same  place  within 
the  physical  limits  of  his  ability  to  get  work. 


In  developing  countries  this  basic  definition  will  not  apply  to  the  same 
degree.  There  are  labor  markets  in  which  there  is  a regular  movement  over  long 
distances.  There  is  an  unskilled  floating  supply  of  labor  that  has  no  residence. 

It  moves  in  response  to  pressure  or  opportunities  over  long  distances,  so  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  organize  a labor  market.  The  labor  markets  in  underde- 
veloped countries  are  not  sharply  articulated  by  different  groups  and  cities, 
and  they  change  more  rapidly.  The  problem  of  handling  all  aspects  of  the  labor 
market  by  government  instititions  is  more  difficult  and  more  costly.  This 
requires  the  establishment  of  priorities  for  public  policy,  because  the  government 
cannot  do  all  of  the  things  that  must  be  done.  This  means  identifying  those  skills 
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It  may  be  that  specific  kinds  of  labor  are  and  will  be  In  short  supply, 
but  society  cannot  primarily  rely  on  the  efforts  of  Individuals  themselves  to 
provide  the  resources  to  furnish  the  necessary  training  and  education  to  reduce 
the  shortage.  Rather,  this  Is  a collective  responsibility  to  be  met  by  society 
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and  earning  power.  In  any  economy  at  any  given  moment  labor  markets  for  occu*> 
pations  have  different  scopes. 

The  government  particularly  must  regulate  the  mechanisms  by  which  the 
people  can  achieve  upgrading  from  one  occupation  to  another,  because  movement 
cannot  be  confined  principally  to  the  young  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  where 
the  supply  of  higher  jobs  is  filled  by  new  entrants.  This  supply  is  not  suffi- 
cient in  underdeveloped  countries.  They  must  define  qualifications  so  that 
upgrading  can  take  place,  for  they  need  much  greater  reliance  on  this  mechanism 
than  on  the  formal  education  system  to  furnish  the  supply  of  high  level  manpower. 
The  education  system  must  serve  as  a channel  for  people  in  the  labor  force  to 
upgrade  themselves.  The  pattern  in  the  Ikiited  States  is  education  first,  then 
employment  with  the  degree  of  a "once -for -all*'  education  determining  occupational 
achievement,  at  least  as  a normal  limit.  The  developing  countries  need  to  pro- 
vide a system  for  the  people  to  obtain  education  after  they  are  employed.  They 
must  give  training  to  move  the  people  up  the  occupational  ladder  at  all  levels. 
There  must  be  an  integrated  linkage  between  the  educational  and  working  systems, 
so  that  people  can  alternate  between  them  in  a regular  way  which  is  not  the  case 
in  developed  countries  where  education  is  concentrated  on  higher  occupations. 

Automation  has  the  immediate  effect  of  reducing  the  need  for  semi-skilled 
industrial  workers  whose  principal  role  Is  in  machine  tending  and  taking  part  in 
assembly  operations.  A secondary  impact,  delayed  in  time,  is  in  the  operation 
of  the  large  service  industries.  The  increases  in  jobs  so  far  are  relatively 
small  and  are  largely  in  the  electronics  field.  The  greatest  growth  Is  in  the 
semi-professional  and  technical  jobs  that  require  a great  deal  of  education  with 
traixiing  in  mathematics  and  planning  and  design.  There  is  a geographical  effect 
in  that  the  location  of  factories  is  more  flexible.  It  can  be  located  regardless 
of  the  labor  supply  because  it  needs  fewer  people  and  those  used  are  on  a higher 
level  and  are  more  mobile.  There  will  be  a relocation  and  decentralisation  of 
industry  which  will  move  closer  to  the  supply  of  resources.  I4arge  cities  may 
become  obsolete.  Industries  become  more  capital  intensive,  so  that  labor  require- 
ments will  decline  as  a whole,  while  high  level  requirements  will  increase. 

For  purposes  of  manpower  planning,  as  in  other  areas  of  economic  planning 
and  administration,  underdeveloped  cotmtries  are  presented  with  ways  of  thinking 
and  techniques  of  administration  which  reflect  the  experience  of  developed  coun- 
tries. The  data  available  to  them  thus  may  be  couched  in  these  terms  of  refer- 
ence which  may  not  always  be  the  most  relevant. 

Under  the  Standard  Classification  System  of  the  International  Labour 
Organisation,  the  occupational  structure  is  broken  into:  professional  and  tech- 

nical jobs;  craftsmen  and  foremen  jobs;  and  semi-skilled  operators  and  service 
jobs.  People  are  identified  in  terms  of  their  functions  respective  of  the  sector 
of  the  economy  in  which  they  work.  Abraham  Jaffe  If  has  devised  a new  classifi- 
catioiv  based  on  Puerto  Rican  experience,  more  adequate  to  the  needs  of  developing 
countries. 


1/  Abraham  Jaffe,  People.  Jobs,  and  Economic  Development  of  Puerto  Rico,  supple-  j 

mented  bv  recent  Mexican  experience.  Glencoe,  Illinois:  Free  Press,  1959. 
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This  system  classifies  occupations  as:  modern  (determined  by  science  and  tech- 

nology necessary  for  the  operation  of  large-scale  industry);  traditional  (iden- 
tified with  the  pre-industrial  level  of  development;  and  classic  (found  inde- 
pendent of  the  level  of  development) . The  older  classifications  of  the  ILO  are 
less  useful  in  identifying  future  shortages  and  in  designing  policies  to  handle 
them  than  this  new  approach.  In  the  older  system  the  same  name  was  used  to 
classify  occupations  which  were  entirely  different  levels  of  technology.  A 
horse-drawn  wagon  driver  and  a truck  driver  would  thus  be  placed  in  the  same 
category,  although  one  is  traditional  and  the  other  is  modern.  The  difference 
is  in  how  the  occupation  is  learned.  If  the  worker  uses  his  own  tools,  he  is 
traditional;  but  if  he  uses  the  tools  in  an  industrial  working  place,  he  is 
modern.  The  name  of  the  occupation  may  be  the  same,  but  the  content  is  different. 
Ey  using  the  standards  of  the  older  classification,  manpower  policies  may  be  lead 
astray. 


.Jaffa's  People.  Jobs  and  Economic  Development  presents  his  approach  to  the 
occupational  classification  problem  in  a changing  - and  modernizing  or  indus- 
trializing - society  by  way  of  the  following  chart.  It  applies  only  to  non- 
agrlcultural  occupations. 


MODERN 


PUERTO  RICAN  JOB  DISTRIBUTION 

1930 


Professional,  technical,  and 
kindred 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  6*5 

Service  Workers  0*^ 


TOTAL 9.0 


1950 


2.2 

8.1 

2.0 

12.3 


t 


[ 

i 

I 

i 

I 

I 

i 

\ 

I 

1 
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TRADITIONAL 

Professional,  technical,  and 

kindred  0.0  0.0 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  15.1  8.0 

Service  Workers  6.0  5.4 

TOTAL 21.1  13.4 


CLASSICAL 


Professional,  technical,  and 


kindred 

2.5 

2.0 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred 

0.0 

0.0 

Service  Workers 

0.8 

1.8 

TOTAL 

3.8 

He  thus  subdivides  occupations  into  two  classes--Modern  and  Traditional. 
This  corresponds  to  the  two  coexisting  segments  of  the  economy  and  adds  a third, 
so  to  speak,  neutral  category  under  the  term,  "Classical,"  which  comprises  occu- 
pations which  will  exist  in  a traditional  as  well  as  a modern  economy. 


Had  one  classified  the  same  data  according  to  the  conventional  ILO  system 
which  classifies  by  occupational  activity  and  not  by  sector,  the  categories  would 
have  less  meaning.  The  ILO  classification  would  have  yielded  the  following 
results:  4.1  (1930)  and  4.2  (1955)  for  professional  workers;  21.6  (1930)  and 

16.1  (1955  for  foremen  and  kindred;  and  7.7  (1930)  and  9.2  (1955)  for  service 
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workers. 

Discussion 

Mr,  Farooki:  Would  not  use  of  Jaffe's  classification  system  hamper  international 

comparablli ty? 

Mr . Rosen:  Yes,  unless  others  can  be  persualed  to  use  this  system  also.  I am 

not  convinced  that  international  comparisons  should  constitute  the  highest 
priority  ,to  economic  planners. 

Mr.  Farooki:  Won't  the  occupations  be  likely  to  shift  from  one  classification  to 

another  with  the  passage  of  timet  For  example,  from  the  classical  to  the  tradi- 
tional? 

Mr.  Rosen:  Remember  the  definition.  You  must  distinguish  between  a modern  tech- 

nology and  a primitive  technology.  You  can  distinguish  degrees  of  modernity,  but 
I am  troubled  to  think  of  a case  in  which  an  occupation  which  is  created  or 
structured  by  the  industrial  phase  of  development  is  rendered  obsolete  by  further 
occupational  change.  It  is  true  that  the  structure  will  change  through  indus- 
trialization. Is  this  change  qualitative?  Perhaps  you  have  an  example? 

Mr.  Farooki:  Yes.  The  power  loom  weaver.  This  represents  a change  in  technology 

because  a power  loom  weaver  is  now  a traditional  occupation. 

Mr . Qureshi : Changes  in  technology  have  made  it  possible  for  one  weaver  to  look 

after  more  than  one  loom,  making  it  a modern  occupation. 

Mr.  Rosen:  You  disagree  with  your  colleague  then?  The  purpose  of  Jaffe's  chart 

is  to  identify  occupations.  Take  the  case  of  a baker  working  in  a variety  of 
countries.  In  one  country  he  may  be  classified  as  a pre- Indus trial  worker  whose 
productivity  is  based  on  his  mastery  of  his  skill.  An  American  baker  is  in  quite 
a different  category.  A tram  driver  may  not  change  his  category,  having  changed 
from  driving  a horse-drawn  carriage  to  operating  a trolley,  but  one  occupation  is 
traditional  and  the  other  modern. 


Mr.  Farooki:  What  are  the  merits  of  this  system? 

Mr.  Rosen:  You  don't  see  any? 

Mr.  Bringas:  Speaking  of  international  comparability,  what  is  modern  in  a certain 

country  may  not  be  so  in  a more  advanced  country.  In  the  Philippines  we  import 
secondhand  machinery  from  Germany.  We  do  this  because  it  is  not  as  expensive  as 
new,  more  modern  machinery.  In  the  second  place,  this  secondhand  machinery  can 
serve  a purpose  in  our  country.  In  that  case  these  comparisons  would  vary 
according  to  development  in  a certain  country. 

Mr.  Rosen:  I rather  doubt  that. 

Mr.  Bringas:  What  about  automation  and  nuclear  technology? 

Mr . Rosen:  Manpower  people  in  the  U.  S.  do  not  have  the  view  that  adapting  the 

labor  force  to  deal  with  automation  on  the  qualitative  side  by  equipping  existing 
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factory  workers  for  work  In  an  automobile  plant  Is  In  a different  order  of 
magnitude,  as  opposed  to  preparing  Illiterate  workers  for  employment  In  a 
factory. 

Mr , Bringas : In  our  country  there  Is  a certain  sector  which  advocates  demecha* 

nlzatlon  In  certain  industries  (construction)  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to 
create  more  jobs.  Of  course,  this  is  limited  to  the  extent  that  it  be 
economical.  When  the  switch  to  demechanization  Is  economical,  then  it  Is 
believed  to  be  a good  thing. 

Mr.  Rosen:  You  have  raised  a question  which  in  a way  diverts  us  back  to  some- 

thing discussed  earlier.  We  should  distinguish  between  the  choice  of  technology 
at  the  beginning  of  the  process • It  is  correct  to  make  a careful  comparison  of 
the  yields  in  comparison  with  the  costs  to  the  economy,  but  it  is  not  good  to 
reduce  deliberately  the  level  of  productivity  by  increasing  jobs.  You  are  then 
giving  up  possible  yields  of  earlier  financial  commitments. 

Mr.  Bringas:  We  are  only  applying  this  labor-intensive  procesc  where  it  would 

employ  unemployed  workers.  We  do  not  forego  capital-intensive  industries. 

Mr.  Rosen:  I have  argued  in  some  of  our  earlier  discussions  that  the  fashion, 

which  is  now  Increasing,  of  advising  underdeveloped  countries  to  reduce  their 
commitment  to  capital-intensive  methods  and  to  seek  to  economize  on  scarce 
capital  can  be  carried  too  far. 

Mr.  Bringas:  The  private  sector  is  not  reluctant  to  invest,  but  they  don't  have 

the  capital.  What  our  government  is  doing  is  providing  the  capital  to  invest.. 

The  government  is  trying  to  develop  a steel  mill  financed  largely  by  the  govern- 
ment ^ but  with  the  remaining  funds  coming  from  the  private  sector.  This  will 
take  years  to  develop.  In  the  meantime  we  are  developing  related  industries  so 
that  when  the  steel  industry  is  fully  developed,  then  the  government  will  be 
ready  to  turn  the  industry  over  to  the  private  sector.  That  is  the  policy  of  the 
government.  It  engages  in  industrial  investments  where  the  private  sector  is  shy.. 

Mr.  Rosen:  This  is  the  same  as  in  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Farooki:  Is  Jaffa's  classification  only  for  the  non-agricultural  sector? 

Mr.  Rosen:  Yes.  These  are  non-agricultural  occupations. 

Mr . Farooki : What  proportion  of  the  total  non-agricultural  occupations  are 

excluded? 

Mr.  Rosen:  All  of  those  remaining.  The  chart  is  confined  only  to  men  in  occu- 

pations whose  titles  identify  them  as  modern,  traditional,  or  classical. 

Mr.  Qureshii  Economic  history  does  not  cover  a non-agricultural  sector? 

Mr.  Rosen:  No.  This  is  an  attempt  to  bring  out  of  obscurity  occupations  which 

are  strategic  for  development.  Their  titles  do  not  change;  their  characteristics 
do  change. 

Mr.  Qureshii  How  reliable  are  these  conclusions? 

Mr.  Rosen:  Jaffe  says  all  occupations  could  be  classified  like  this.  Actually, 

this  is  a cross-classification  system.  Because  it  is  experimental,  because  most 
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manpower  authorities  tend  uncritically  to  live  with  the  ILO  Standard  Clas*^l£lca~ 
tlon  System,  I wanted  to  present  an  alternative  system. 

3.  Some  U.  S,  Methods  of  Labor  Market  Research 

Mr.  Prochnow:  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
has  developed  methods  and  techniques  which  rely  heavily  on  economic  analysis 
for  projecting  or  forecasting  U.  S.  future  manpower  resources  and  requirements. 

The  Bureau's  work  in  manpower  forecasting  developed  only  over  the  last  20  years, 
beginning  with  studies  of  employment  outlook  for  selected  occupations.  A wide 
variety  of  Industries  and  occupations  has  been  studied  and  reported  upon;  a 
number  of  methods  have  been  tried;  and  a body  of  experience  has  been  developed. 

In  addition  to  the  forecasting  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  State 
Employment  Services  have  made  a number  of  studies  covering  the  employment  outlook 
for  selected  occupations  In  Individual  communities.  The  ^ studies,  termed  "area 
skill  surveys,"  have  been  designed  to  produce  estimates  In  Individual  labor  market 
areas  of  current  and  future  labor  requirements  In  selected  occupations  and  to 
ascertain  training  needs  to  fulfill  these  requirements. 

It  is  recognl2:ed  that  the  manpower  forecasts  are  not  perfect,  but  they  are 
meaningful  In  determining  guidance  for  policy  decisions.  Including  training  needs. 
It  Is  necessary  to  review  continually  and  revise  the  forecasts  on  the  basis  of 
new  Information.  Because  events  of  the  future  are  dependent  upon  numerous  unpre<- 
d let able  factors.  It  Is  necessary  to  limit  the  uncertainties  for  the  purpose  of 
social  and  economic  events.  These  assumptions  must  be  made  to  fit  the  situation 
In  each  country.  In  the  United  States  It  Is  assumed  that:  relatively  high  levels 

of  economic  activity  will  continue;  the  social  and  economic  factors  that  currently 
affect  growth  will  continue  to  affect  it;  there  will  be  a continuation  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances;  there  will  be  no  major  catastrophic  disasters 
or  war. 

In  forecasting  manpower  requirements  two  techniques  are  most  widely  used: 

1.  The  survey  technique  (Area  Skill  Survey) 

2.  The  analytical  method 

Area  Skill  Survey 

In  the  U.  S.  the  area  skill  survey  is  carried  out  by  State  Employment 
Services  and  relates  to  a community.  The  scope  of  these  surveys  varies  from  one 
area  to  another.  The  main  purposes  of  these  studies  are:  to  provide  Information 

on  job  opportunities  in  the  area  for  use  in  employment  counseling;  to  supplement 
Information  on  area  manpower  resources  for  use  in  community  employment  development; 
to  promote  training  programs  In  local  schools  and  apprentice  training,  geared  to 
the  occupational  labor  requirements  of  the  area;  to  stimulate  local  employers  to 
evaluate  their  manpower  needs  and  promote  necessary  in-plant  training;  and  to 
provide  a tool  for  local  emplo>^ent  use  in  job  developing  activities. 

A preliminary  step  In  planning  an  area  skill  survey  Is  to  determine  the 
occupations  to  be  studied.  Generally,  consideration  Is  given  to  shortage  and 
surplus  occupations  In  the  area  and  significant  occupations  In  the  area  which 
require  more  than  casual  on-the-job  training.  Also  Included  are  occupations  which 
would  be  required  for  new  expansion  plans  and  occupations  which  are  a particular 
problem  or  are  of  special  Interest  In  the  area. 
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When  the  occupations  to  be  studied  are  determined,  a questionnaire  Is 
designed,  listing  the  specified  occupations.  (To  assure  comparability  of  data, 
a description  of  each  occupation  Is  also  necessary).  The  questionnaire  generally 
provides  for  collecting  data  from  the  employers  on  total  current  employment,  with 
detail  by  the  specified  occupations,  and. forecasts  of  manpower  requirements  for 
subsequent  periods,  such  as  two  years  and  five  years  hence. 


Information  for  the  Area  Skill  Surveys  has  been  collected  In  some  areas 
by  personal  visits  and  In  other  areas  by  mall.  Summaries  of  the  data  provide 
projections,  or  a basis  for  projections,  of  future  manpower  requirements.  There 
is  a survey  of  this  type  in  progress  currently  for  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  some  of  these  studies,  projections  are  based  not  only  on  employer  fore- 
casts, but  also  on  projections  of  past  trends  In  the  area's  Industrial  and  occu- 
pational employment.  In  some  studies  replacement  needs  for  each  occupation  were 
derived  by  the  use  of  labor  force  life  tables  and  Information  on  age  distribution 
by  occupation  collected  in  the  survey. 


Advantages  of  this  survey  technique  are: 

1.  It  Is  easy  to  administer. 

2.  It  provides  estimates  of  future  manpower  requirements 

quickly  and  at  low  cost. 

3.  It  draws  upon  the  employer's  knowledge  of  activities 

and  takes  into  account  the  company's  plans  for 

expansion  and  introduction  of  new  processes. 

4.  It  provides  a good  base  for  determining  the  occupa- 

tional composition  of  individual  economic  activities. 

Disadvantages  of  the  technique  are  that  very  few  employers  devote  any  time 
to  making  extensive  long-range  projections  of  manpower  requirements  and  tend  to 
make  hasty  guesses.  Frequently,  employers  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  country's 
development  plans,  nor  their  Impact  upon  his  establishment  and  his  Industry.  In 
addition,  development  plans  often  provide  for  new  activities.  Since  these  activi- 
ties are  not  currently  in  existence,  their  needs  cannot  be  determined  in  a survey 
of  existing  employers.  The  result  is  that  summaries  of  the  employer  reports  often 
appear  unreasonable.  In  some  European  countries  they  conduct  similar  type  surveys 
but  add  one  item.  They  ask  the  employer  to  supply  projections  of  production 
levels.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  employer's  projections  with  an 
Independent  analysis  of  the  Industry's  production  trends* 

Discussion 


Mr.  Pangerapan:  Employers  are  not  always  aware  how  the  development  plan  will 

operate  or  how  it  will  affect  them  individually,  so  they  sometimes  make  unrea- 
sonable guesses.  In  making  such  a survey  in  Indonesia,  permission  was  received 
from  the  ILO  to  modify  the  ILO  Job  Classification  System* 
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Mr  * Tung : In  Viet -Nam  estimates  of  manpower  requirements  were  requested  for  six 

months  from  the  date  of  the  inquiry.  Few  answers  were  obtained.  Employers  were 
asked  to  report  the  number  of  people  who  will  be  hired  and  also  the  number  who 
will  be  separated.  Replies  were  received  in  only  5%  of  the  cases. 
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projection  of  civilian  einployment 
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Having  derived  an  estimate  of  total  civilian  employment  for  the  forecast 
year,  the  hext  step  Is  to  estimate  the  allocation  of  the  employment  to  agri- 
cultural and  non-agrlcultural  economic  activities.  In  the  U.  S.  forecasts  agri- 
cultural employment  Is  projected  on  the  basis  of  historical  trends;  projected 
agricultural  employment  Is  then  deducted  from  the  total  civilian  employment  to 
derive  a forecast  of  non-agrlcultural  employment.  This  estimate  of  future 
employment,  based  on  the  detailed  analysis.  Is  then  used  to  modify  the  first 
approximations  of  future  employment:  an  upward  adjustment  In  one  activity  must 
be  balanced  by  a downward  adjustment  of  another  In  order  that  the  sum  of  future 
employment  for  all  activities  will  be  consistent  with  the  forecast  of  future 
civilian  employment. 

Forecasts  of  employment  by  occupation  or  occupation  group  are  obtained 
by  applying  occupational  composition  patterns  for  each  Industry  to  the  Industry 
employment  projections.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  developed  occupa- 
tional patterns  for  the  U.  S.  based  on  the  most  current  data  available.  However, 
such  occupational  patterns  must  be  examined  when  used  for  deriving  forecasts  to 
determine  whether  they  require  modification  based  on  anticipated  technological 
change  * 

Discussion 


Mr.  Rosen;  The  World  Bank  (International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development) 
has  done  some  work  on  occupational  patterns  on  the  capital  side,  but  manpower 
requirements  can  also  be  derived  as  a by-product, 

Mr.  Paneerapan:  All  the  participants  in  the  Seminar  are  involved  in  the  work  of 

knowing  how  to  forecast  estimates  of  future  manpower  needs*  It  is  difficult  in 
Indonesia  where  no  consideration  is  given  to  manpower  planning.  All  that  Is  given 
serious  consideration  Is  the  capital  and  material  needed*  It  is  important  for  all 
participants  to  know  how  to  make  these  forecasts. 

Mr.  Prochnow:  If  participants  desire  further  information  on  this  subject,  1 shall 

be  pleased  to  meet  with  them.  If  1 cannot  provide  answers  to  their  questions,  1 
shall  try  to  arrange  appointments  for  them  with  appropriate  staff  members  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics*  1 should  also  like  to  emphasize  that  an  economist 
must  use  the  data  he  has,  even  though  he  may  want  more.  He  must  be  aware  of 
conditions  In  his  own  country,  its  development  plan,  or  at  least  what  his  goven- 
ment  Intends  to  do.  He  must  consider  these  in  reaching  a final  judgment  as  to 
what  will  happen.  There  is  no  mathematical  or  magic  formula  for  arriving  at  this 
decision. 

Mr*  Tung;  Forecasting  manpower  is  also  of  utmost  Importance  in  Vlet-Nam,  More 
attention  should  be  given  to  this  subject  In  the  Seminar. 

Mr.  Rosen:  There  is  a tendency  to  believe  that  because  you  have  a technique  for 

doing  something  It  will  necessarily  yield  satisfactory  results.  This  Is  not 
always  the  case.  In  every  statistical  enterprise  In  any  country  there  are  many 
cases  In  which  very  sophisticated  techniques  have  led  to  wildly  Inaccurate  results. 
Conversion  of  Ideas  Into  quantities  Is  the  crucial  point*  A person  must  be  aware 
of  the  principles  of  the  technique  to  make  sure  the  technique  Is  used  correctly. 


; ^ 

1 ^ 

j 

i 

i 


Mr.  Rosen:  Does  anyone  here  have  any  Ideas  about  IBM  data-processlng  techniques 

in  his  country? 


I 
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Paneerapan:  Indonesia  has  one  Remington  computer  used  by  the  central 

statistics  unit;  other  agencies  also  have  access  to  it. 

Prochnowr  I should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  data- 
processlng  equipment  for  statistical  purposes  must  be  related  to  costs . In  many 
countries  where  labor  Is  available  at  relatively  low  wage  levels  or  where  the 
equipment  would  not  be  fully  utilized,  It  Is  cheaper  to  do  the  work  manually. 

4.  Comments  on  the  Status  of  Labor  Market  Research  in  Indonesia  and  Pakistan 

^ . Farookl : In  Pakistan  the  National  Planning  Commission  first  found  It  neces- 

sary to  have  Information  on  the  human  resources  In  1954  when  It  was  starting  its 
first  Five-Year  Plan.  The  government  applied  for  technical  assistance  from  the 
International  Labour  Organization  and  received  an  advisor  in  manpower  surveys 
I from  the  United  States  and  one  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  first  survey  (1954-1955)  covered  5000  large  establishments  in  the 
urban  areas,  asking  for  the  present  level  of  employment,  intended  level  in  the 
following  six  months,  shortages  of  skilled  labor,  and  Intentions  to  expand 
employment.  Later  a manpower  survey  was  made  of  the  entire  country  because  the 
information  from  the  1951  census  had  been  made  obsolete  by  in-migrations  from 
India.  A sample  labor  force  survey  was  made  to  assess  the  extent  of  employment, 
unemployment,  and  underemployment  in  order  to  gain  insights  into  the  structure 
of  the  labor  force  and  its  employment  status.  The  country  was  divided  into  three 
areas  with  independent  samples  taken  from  each:  large  urban  areas  (50,00(H-), 

small  urban  areas  (5000-50,000),  and  rural  areas.  The  survey  covered  19,000 
households. 

Other  surveys  were  made  in  1957  and  1959.  The  latter  improved  the  1955 
survey  by  including  information  on  age,  sex,  educational  level,  and  literacy. 

A new  question  was  added:  parents  were  asked  what  level  of  education  they  anti- 

cipated for  their  children,  so  that  the  government  could  estimate  educational 
requirements  for  the  future. 

At  six-month  intervals  the  enumerator  returnsd  to  the  employers  to  check 
on  the  progress  that  had  been  made,  and  on  future  plans.  The  Planning  Commis- 
sion was  apprehensive  about  the  validity  of  the  employers'  employment  plans  for 
the  six-month  period.  Employers  had  to  be  educated  on  the  purpose  of  the  survey. 
At  first  they  had  exaggerated  their  figures  hoping  to  get  credit  and  raw  material 
concessions  from  the  government.  When  they  learned  this  would  not  happen,  their 
estimates  became  more  accurate. 

The  inquiry  covered  9000  establishments  employing  20  or  more  persons. 

To  arrive  at  accurate  occupational  composition  patterns  specific  jobs  were  care- 
fully analyzed  in  each  plant.  • The  survey  also  covered  technical,  vocational, 
and  professional  institutions.  Their  "production"  of  graduates  was  compared  with 
I the  demand  schedule  or  requirements  derived  from  the  analysis  of  establishments. 

I This  comparison  provides  the  basis  for  planning  the  educational  programs  of  the 
' educational  Institutions. 

i 

I Mr . Paneerapan : Until  1955  Indonesia  lacked  basic  data  on  manpower  resources. 

I Its  most  recent  Information  was  the  1930  census.  In  1956  when  Indonesia  started 

I its  first  Five-Year  Plan,  a picture  of  the  pattern  of  employment  was  needed,  and 

the  National  Manpower  Survey  was  launched.  Establishments  with  more  than  100 
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employees  were  fully  enumerated;  those  with  10  to  50  employees  were  taken  on  a 
sample  basis. 

In  1957  the  government  lacked  information  on  the  supply  side  that  would 
give  it  insist  into  the  labor  force.  It  needed  a labor  force  sample  survey, 
so  we  set  up  a program  to  demonstrate  and  to  train  people  in  making  the  survey. 

We  adopted  and  modified  survey  methods  from  the  industrial  countries  in  order 
to  obtain  results  suitable  to  Indonesian  needs.  A survey  was  taken  that  was 
half  rural  and  half  urban. 

In  1958  the  government  needed  to  know  the  pattern  of  unemployment  which 
was  serious  in  the  urban  areas.  A survey  of  unemployment  and  of  rural  underem- 
ployment was  made  on  the  basis  of  a labor  force  sample  in  Java  and  Madura. 

Inquiries  of  the  employing  establishments  have  not  been  too  successful 
because  there  is  a need  to  educate  the  employers  to  respond..  Since  1959  there 
have  been  inquiries  of  establishments  employing  50  or  more  workers,  but  there 
has  been  a poor  response.  Only  about  60%  replied  and  their  figures  are  not 
reliable.  It  is  difficult  for  employers  to  make  forecasts  of  future  plans  for 
additional  employees  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  necessary  raw  mate- 
rials. The  economic  pattern  of  Indonesia  is  one  of  rapid  changes  and  great 
fluctuations  in  earnings. 


Neither  the  Bureau  of  Central  Statistics  nor  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
provision  for  obtaining  labor  statistics,  so  all  such  surveys  are  done  by  the 
Employment  Service.  The  Employment  Service,  fortunately,  is  equipped  with  80 
agencies  spread  throughout  the  country,  so  that  it  can  have  an  important  role 
in  trying  to  collect  needed  information.  It  has  a labor  market  information 
program,  but  this  cannot  be  carried  out  successfully  because  of  the  lack  of 
equipment  and  funds.  It  does  have  officers  trained  in  the  methods  of  conducting 
surveys,  but  there  is  the  problem  of  securing  a continuous  flow  of  information. 


The  Seminar  Leader  and  participants  discussed  the  publications  of  the 
Inter-University  Study  Group  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  book.  Industrialism 
and  Industrial  Man  by  Harbison,  Kerr,  Dunlop,  and  Ifyers.  The  discussion  covered 
several  consecutive  sessions.  At  the  end  of  those  sessions  Jb:.  Rosen  presented 
this  summary  of  key  concepts. 

Recrui tment  is  the  essentially  simple  process  of  enrolling  workers  for 
employment.  It  may  be  "active”  or  "passive."  The  latter  would  describe  the 
method  used  by  many  factories  of  simply  posting  a notice  on  the  factory  gate 
when  openings  exist.  Active  recruitment  is  a more  elaborate  process.  It  may  be 
formal,  through  the  employment  service,  or  it  may  be  informal,  using  existing 
channels  to  recruit  workers.  In  some  cases  it  may  take  the  form  of  forced  labor. 
Recruitment,  unlike  commitment,  is  not  necessarily  permanent.  It  may  involve 
some  cost  to  the  employer  for  transportation,  housing,  etc.  The  more  haphazard 
the  process,  however,  the  greater  the  costs  are  likely  to  be  for  both  employers 
and  workers. 

Commitment  represents  the  actual  transference  of  the  worker's  self- 
identification  from  rural  to  non-rural  employment.  It  can  be  visualized  in 
four  stages:  (1)  Temporary  commitment  takes  place  when  a worker  leaves 
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agriculture  for  a temporary  period  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  agriculture 
after  raising  enough  money  to  meet  a particular  need.  During  this  period  he 
continues  to  identify  himself  with  the  village.  If  asked  what  his  intentions 
are,  he  will  say  that  he  is  doing  the  work  in  the  industry  merely  as  a sideline; 
that  he  needs  the  money.  However,  this  process  is  to  a degree  irreversible 
because  the  skills  cannot  be  unlearned.  (2)  Semi~commltment  exists  when  people 
divide  their  time  in  a fairly  stable  way  between  agriculture  and  industry  and 
depend  on  income  from  both.  Industrial  work  cften  must  be  arranged  to  fit  into 
the  seasonal  slack  in  agriculture.  This  can  be  a very  important  part  of  the 
total  labor  force,  and  it  can  continue  for  a long  period  of  time.  The  costs 
may  be  hi^  on  the  industrial  side  because  of  the  turnover  and  absenteeism,  but 
they  may  be  reasonable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  society  as  a whole.  (3)  In 
General  Commitment,  people  become  permanently  members  of  the  industrial  and  urban 
labor  force.  They  identify  themselves  as  members  of  the  particular  occupation  or 
industry.  There  is  a tendency  to  stay  in  one  particular  geographical  area.  They 
may  send  money  home  to  the  rural  area,  but  they  do  not  leave  industry  to  work  in 
agriculture.  There  Is  a permanent  separation  from  the  rural  life.  General 
Commitment  is  usually  at  low  levels  of  skill,  but  it  can  be  at  relatively  high 
levels  also.  (4)  Specific  Commitment  is  commitment  to  a particular  firm.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  employer  this  is  the  most  desirable  form.  He  wants  to 
have  stability  in  his  labor  force  in  order  to  reduce  turnover  and  absenteeism. 
With  Specific  Commitment  the  employer  is  able  to  train  his  labor  force  for  the 
particular  occupation  and  for  responsibility  in  his  operations.  It  is  possible 
to  achieve  this  commitment  early  in  development.  Japan  represents  an  extreme 
case,  for  once  a worker  Is  accepted  by  a firm,  he  stays  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
When  Specific  Commitment  becomes  the  case  for  large  numbers  of  workers,  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  rules  that  govern  the  relationship  between  the  workers  and 
the  employer,  in  order  to  determine  how  the  relationship  will  be  severed  and  what 
the  cost  and  obligation  will  be  on  both  sides.  These  arrangements  must  be 
specified  in  some  way.  Every  society  has  some  degree  of  permanent  commitment  to 
a specific  employer.  In  many  societies  government  service  is  an  example  of  this 
relationship. 

Commitment  can  be  too  specific  and  specific  commitment  must  be  carefully 
timed  so  that  it  does  not  happen  too  soon.  In  a society  in  the  process  of 
change,  it  may  impose  costs  on  further  development.  In  the  United  States  over- 
commitment of  people  to  a given  firm  or  area  represents  high  social  costs  in  the 
case  of  declining  industries.  The  immobility  of  the  workers  means  a high  cost 
in  shifting  them  to  another  firm  or  area.  This  situation  may  also  arise  in 
economic  development,  as  industries  change  location,  character,  or  scale  of  pro- 
duction. The  problem  is  to  achieve  the  degree  of  commitment  appropriate  for  the 
stage  of  economic  development.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  too  much  semi -commitment 
with  high  costs  for  the  industrial  sector,  and  too  much  specific  commitment  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  people  to  change  their  employment  and  residence.  Man- 
power authorities  may  be  under  pressure  from  employers  and  others  to  achieve 
specific  commitment  too  soon. 

Advancement  is  the  process  of  upgrading  the  level  of  skill  and  earning 
power  of  the  industrial  labor  force.  This  comes  fundamentally  through  training. 
In  developing  a program  of  advancement  there  is  the  problem  of  allocating  the 
costs  of  training.  Professor  Harbison  would  shift  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
burden  of  training  to  the  employing  institutions.  But  in  the  early  phases  of 
development,  the  benefits  from  the  training  of  specific  people  may  not  accrue 
to  those  who  have  borne  the  original  costs.  Policies  which  require  employers  to 
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perform  specific  training  programs  may  have  limited  usefulness  for  the  economy 
as  a whole.  When  the  labor  force  is  still  rising,  and  this  is  accompanied  by 
substantial  movement  of  the  people,  the  skills  acquired  on  one  job  may  have 
only  limited  application  to  another,  tending  to  limit  the  usefulness  of  the 
worker . 

The  process  of  Maintenance  entails  two  kinds  of  costs.  There  are  the 
direct  costs  to  protect  the  industrial  workers  from  accidents,  sickness,  unem~ 
ployment,  and  poverty  in  old  age.  All  countries  must  provide  ways  to  meet  these 
costs  as  the  industry  develops.  The  problem  is  to  determine  how  elaborate  the 
program  should  be.  The  question  is  whether  it  should  be  specified  in  advance 
of  the  need,  or  should  it  develop  as  the  need  arises  with  the  pace  of  evolution. 
Countries  should  avoid  excessive  lag  or' lead,  though  if  one  must  err,  it  is 
better  for  there  to  be  a lead.  If  the  program  is  too  advanced,  it  may  have 
limited  flexibility  in  meeting  the  financial  needs  of  the  different  phases  of 
the  program.  These  direct  costs  must  be  allocated  in  some  way  among  workers, 
employers,  and  the  society.  When  these  programs  benefit  everyone,  the  costs 
may  well  be  assessed  on  the  whole  society.  When  the  employers  profit  most 
from  industrialization,  the  costs  can  be  assessed  on  them.  In  countries  where 
the  wages  are  high,  the  employee  can  share  the  cost.  This  is  a matter  of  social 
philosophy . 

Analysis  of  key  aspects  of  development  led  to  this  discussion  of  measures, 
programs,  and  policies  in  participating  countries. 

>h:.  Rosen:  Countries  often  use  the  labor  contract  as  a labor-committing  device, 
but  it  is  not  well  suited  to  this  purpose.  In  the  U.  S.  some  highly  specialized 
people,  scientists  for  example,  sign  labor  contracts.  Even  .in  these  cases  they 
do  so  only  because  the  employer  desires  to  commit  them.  However,  if  the  scien- 
tist should  decide  to  leave  the  employer,  the  only  consequence  to  himself  would 
be  the  loss  of  wages. 

Mr.  Ibrahim:  The  labor  contract  in  my  country  (Sudan)  quotes  the  number  of 

years  to  be  worked,  indicates  the  rates  of  pay,  etc.  If,  before  the  stipulated 
period  ends,  the  employer  runs  out  of  work  for  the  employee,  he  must  compensate 
him  for  the  remaining  time  in  the  contract.  If  the  employee,  on  his  part,  fails 
to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  contract,  he  stands  to  lose  the  benefits  provided 
and  may  also  lose  the  right  to  be  repatriated  to  this  country  (in  the  case  of 
a foreign  national). 

Mr.  Rosen:  Commitment  represents  a transfer  from  the  subsistence  life  to  the 

labor  market.  Its  first  stage  may  be  said  to  be  psychological.  Will  the 
contract  deepen  this  commitment?  For  example,  in  Turkey  the  work  contract  was 
an  extension  to  industry  of  a legal  instrument  developed  in  quite  another  con- 
text, namely,  the  commercial  relationship  between  parties.  It  was  a civil 
device  to  replace  the  religioxis  courts.  The  work  contract  is  a by-product 
badly  designed  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Siahaan:  In  our  country  we  should  make  a differentiation  between  conditions 

in  the  colonial  period  and  today.  Before  independence  the  government  protected 
the  entrepreneur,  not  the  workers.  At  the  time  when  the  workers  were  needed,  a 
contract  was  signed  with  them,  binding  them  to  their  jobs  for  the  full  time.  If 
they  left  before  the  completion  date  of  the  contract,  they  were  put  in  jail. 

Now  the  government  protects  the  workers  so  the  process  of  recruitment  is  passive. 
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When  a difference  arises  between  the  employer  and  the  worker  In  private  enter- 
prise, the  government  will  arbitrate.  If  It  Is  the  fault  of  the  employer  that 
a worker  leaves  his  employ,  the  employer  must  pay  him  three  months'  wages.  If 
It  Is  the  fault  of  the  worker,  then  he  leaves  without  compensation. 

Mr.  Rosent  Commitment  may  emphasize  the  "stick"  approach,  which  assigns  punish- 
ment for  failure  to  abide  by  an  agreement;  or  the  "carrot"  approach  \dilch  pro- 
vides a reward  for  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Pangerananr  Mr.  Slahaan  pointed  out  that  the  situation  In  Indonesia  during 
the  colonial  administration  differed  from  the  present  situation.  During  that 
period  manpower  was  handled  by  the  stick  approach  (forced  labor).  Later  this 
was  changed  Into  the  labor  contract,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  If  workers 
left  their  jobs,  they  would  be  put  In  jail.  This  provision  still  applies  In 
some  cases,  such  as  recruitment  of  labor  for  the  plantations  In  the  outer  Islands. 
Recruitment  Is  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  plantations  have  to  apply 
for  workers  through  the  &nployment  Service,  and  It  arranges  for  the  contract. 
Everything  Is  outlined  In  the  contract.  This  arrangement  Is  growing  more  Impor- 
tant, especially  now  when  we  are  having  to  face  mass  recruitment  for  the  planta- 
tions In  order  to  Increase  their  productivity.  An  eight-year  program  has  been 
set  up  for  the  national  plantations  (government  opera^^d^V*  The  Intention  is  to 
recruit  200,000  workers  for  two  years  In  Sumatra.  This  recruitment  will  be 
accomplished  according  to  standards  established  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
contract  will  be  arranged  between  the  employer  and  the  workers  and  supervised  by 
a labor  Inspector  and  the  Employment  Service.  The  contract  will  not  be  approved 
or  enforceable  if  wages  are  set  below  the  standard  or  if  the  housing  is  not 
adequate,  etc.  These  things  are  determined  by  the  labor  Inspector.  He  also 
selected  the  workers  to  be  recruited  to  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  employ- 
ment inspector.  Workers  have  their  foreman  who  is  a labor  recruiter.  He  is 
chosen  by  the  Employment  Service  and  represents  both  the  workers  and  the  Employ- 
ment Service.  The  Department  of  Labor  regulates  and  delegates  to  the  foreman 
the  task  of  finding  suitable  workers. 

Mr.  Rosen:  Does  the  Employment  Service  have  facilities  to  accomplish  this? 

Mr.  Pangerapan:  Yes.  There  are  offices  in  all  the  provinces. 

Mr.  Rosen:  The  only  way  you  can  tell  whether  conditions  negotiated  in  the 

contract  meet  the  workers'  standards  is  if  the  workers  appear  for  work.  Is 
there  no  other  way  for  the  workers  to  veto  the  terms  in  the  contract  negotiated 
by  the  labor  boss  and  the  plantation? 

Mr.  Pangerapan:  The  problem  that  we  face  in  recruitment  is  to  allocate  suitable 

workers  for  the  available  employment.  The  only  man  who  know*?  where  workers  are 
to  be  found  is  the  one  in  the  villages — the  foreman  or  labor  boss. 

Mr.  Rosen:  You  have  delegated  to  him  the  decision  as  to  what  conditions  are 

sufficient  for  the  workers?  What  is  the  magnitude  of  recruitment  for  the  plan- 
tations? 
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Mr.  Pangerapan:  Last  year  there  were  2000.  We  are  limited  because  of  difficult 

transportation  and  housing.  If  they  leave  their  work,  they  are  put  in  jail. 

Now  in  all  big  economic  activities  collective  bargaining  agreements  are  concluded 
with  employers.  The  government  is  encouraging  collective  bargaining  agreements 
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In  the  American  sense. 

Mr.  Rosen:  To  the  extent  that  your  development  realizes  ways  of  assuring 

minimum  standards  for  workers,  to  vdiat  extent  can  you  turn  over  this  task  of 
regularizing  employment  to  the  participants  themselves?  Does  the  government 
take  steps  to  make  sure  these  private  negotiations  meet  some  standard  which 
the  government  thinks  necessary?  How  can  each  side  protect  itself  if  the 
other  side  breaks  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Paneerapan;  First,  we  have  the  labor  law  regulating  all  conditions  of 
employment.  Including  collective  agreements.  If  there  is  a difference  between 
the  workers  and  the  employer  in  a plant  employing  100  or  more  workers,  the 
workers  may  choose  two  representatives  and  use  them  as  mediators . If  a settle- 
ment is  not  reached,  the  case  will  be  brought  before  a labor  court.  If  no 
settlement  results  there,  the  issue  is  taken  before  an  arbitration  court  whose 
decision  is  binding. 

Mr.  Rosen:  That  is  like  the  Turkish  system. 

Mr.  Brineas:  The  situation  differs  in  the  Philippines.  Our  Court  of  Indus- 

trial Relations  deliberates  on  these  matters,  but  it  is  not  final.  Final 
appeals  can  be  made  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Rosen:  This  system  is  designed  to  handle  industrial  relations.  Is  it 

applied  to  the  plantations?  We  must  distinguish  methods  of  regulating  the 
settlement  of  disputes.  One  can  imagine  a variety  of  systems.  The  Indonesian 
conclusion  is  that  for  agriculture  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  state.  It 
must  assume  all  responsibility  and  have  all  authorization  to  supervise,  regu- 
late, and  enforce  between  agricultural  workers  and  employers.  In  Turkey 
recruitment  of  migratory  agricultural  workers  has  traditionally  been  in  private 
hands.  Recently,  the  government  has  set  up  minimum  wages  in  the  agricultural 
field  without  directly  supervising  the  recruitment  process  itself.  It  is  also 
moving  to  bring  the  state  to  try  to  supervise  recruitment  of  .porkers  in  the 
villages  and  the  relationship  between  the  state  and  private  recruiters.  To 
vdiat  extent  would  one  want  the  state  to  do  everything  in  this  fi&ld? 

Mr.  Pangerapan:  In  Indonesia  this  program  is  going  to  be  built  up.  The 

Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)  is  assisting  in  the  provision  of 
sufficient  facilities  (dormatories),  and  in  the  provision  of  direct  transpor- 
tation for  migratory  workers  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Rosen:  We  can  see  that  the  work  contract  is  not  a very  effective  instru- 

ment  for  manpower  planning  purposes.  The  problem  of  recruiting  agricultural 
workers  is  a difficult  one  and  you  may  want  to  delay  moving,  or  at  least  slow 
down  permanent  commitment  of  agricultural  workers  to  industry.  If  families 
are  not  permitted  to  accompany  the  workers  to  the  plantation,  the  government 
must  provide  for  the  families  back  in  the  villages. 

Mr . Tung : The  government  is  encouraging  population  in  the  cities  to  return  to 

agriculture.  We  have  resettlement  centers  and  agrarian  reform.  The  government 
for  economic  reasons  doesn't  encourage  people  to  go  to  the  cities.  There  is 
plenty  of  land  but  not  enough  industry  to  support  the  large  numbers. 
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Mr.  Rosen:  This  is  a system  which  may  work  well  for  small  numbers.  If  you  have 

to  move  large  numbers,  would  the  system  still  work  as  well? 
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Mr . Panger apart:  Yes,  The  Department  has  it  under  good  control.  We  have  close 

cooperation  between  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Transmigration, 
which  is  interested  in  the  resettlement  of  workers.  There  are  two  types  of 
transfer  of  workers --re settlement,  handled  by  the  Department  of  Transmigration 
and  recruitment  of  workers,  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  Resettlement 
of  workers  is  going  to  be  a very  important  program  iti  Indonesia. 

Ih:.  Rosen:  Achieving  migration  is  costly.  Is  it  only  the  state  that  has  the 

responsibility  for  transmigration? 

Mr.  Pangerapan:  The  labor  bosses  still  operate,  but  the  Department  of  Labor  is 

trying  to  change  their  function. 

Mr,  Rosen:  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  have  every  worker  who  moves  from  one 

sector  to  another  pass  throu^  the  channels  of  the  Employment  Service,  but  this 
may  be  simply  a case  of  passive  recruitment.  The  Employment  Service  may  not 
affect  in  any  way  the  conditions  from  what  they  would  have  been  in  its  absence.. 
The  same  process  could  go  on  under  private  enterprise.  The  difference  between 
public  and  private  administration  is  not  necessarily  the  difference  between 
active  and  passive  recruitment. 

Mr.  Siahaan:  Another  type  of  recruitment  in  Indonesia  is  the  traditional  type 

which  is  tied  to  the  old  customs.  An  example  is  the  harvest  in  the  villages. 

At  these  times  all  the  villagers  are  permitted  to  take  part  and  as  a reward  for 
their  work  they  receive  one-fifth  of  the  produce  they  harvest  during  a working 
day.  This  is  not  controlled  by  law  or  contract  on  the  part  of  the  state.  The 
farmer  cannot  prevent  the  people  from  doing  the  work.  It  is  a tradition. 

Mr.  Bringas:  In  the  Philippines  we  have  an  agency  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  regulates  recruitment,  but  it  doesn't  directly  recruit  workers  for  employ- 
ment. We  have  privately-licensed  recruitment  agencies  which  have  recruiters 
throughout  the  country.  They  recruit  all  kinds  of  workers  and  send  them  where 
they  are  needed.  Recruitment  is  governed  by  laws  enforced  by  the  Department  of 
Labor . 

Mr.  Martinez  Gomez:  To  promote  skill  acquisition  the  government  of  the  Dominican 

Republic  permitted  business  firms  to  employ  trainees  at  a low  salary  with  the 
provision  that  the  salary  would  be  raised  if  there  was  progress  shown  in  the 
training  and  skill  on  the  job.  The  government  exempted  the  employers  from  the 
minimum  wage  requirement  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  train  workers.  In 
reality  this  is  a subsidy  to  the  employers  at  the  expense  of  the  workers.  If 
training  is  socially  desirable,  the  cost  of  the  training  should  be  assessed  the 
society  as  a idiole.  The  employer  should  receive  a subsidy  from  society  and  it 
should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  specific  workers.  Or,  when  the  employer 
earns  substantial  profits  from  the  improved  output  of  a trained  labor  force, 
he  can  be  required  to  absorb  the  training  costs  as  a form  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Gaibor:  In  Ecuador  employers  are  permitted  to  give  trainees  a wage  below 

the  minimum  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  training  because  the  trainee  does  not 
produce  as  much  as  the  trained  employee.  The  fairness  of  this  procedure  depends 
on  whether  or  not  the  minimum  wage  offers  a margin  above  subsistence.  This 
method  can  be  depended  upon  only  when  the  minimum  wage  is  sufficiently  above 
the  subsistence  level  so  that  the  reduced  pay  will  not  produce  a level  of  life 
too  low  for  good  health  and  incentive  to  learn.  Employers  may  seek  to  abuse 
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this  system  by  artificially  extending  the  training  period  although  the  worker  is 
fully  qualified  and  productive « There  must  be  careful  control  to  avoid  abuse* 

As  it  is  difficult  to  investigate  this  type  of  program^  the  direct  subsidy  for 
training  paid  by  the  society  may  be  best* 

6.  Problems  of  Industrialization  and  Urbanization 

In  a series  of  meetings  the  group  discussed  the  relationships  between 
industrialization  and  rationalization  of  production  and  the  growth  of  cities. 

The  social  tensions  which  accompany  this  cultural  and  economic  process  were 
analyzed  according  to  a division  of  labor  pattern*  The  Seminar  Leader  concen- 
trated on  the  economic  and  social  factors;  participants  contributed  statements 
on  characteristics  of  urbanization  in  their  countries,  and  Professor  Robert  C* 
Weinberg  of  the  Graduate  School  for  Public  Service,  New  York  University,  spoke 
about  the  city  planning  progress,  urban  policies,  and  municipal  administration* 

This  is  an  excerpt  of  all  presentations  related  to  the  urbanization  process; 

Mr*  Rosen;  In  every  country  there  has  been  a decline  in  the  relative  portion  of 
the  labor  force  in  agriculture,  although  the  actual  size  of  this  sector  has  grown 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries*  There  is  an  obvious  variation,  however,  among 
the  countries*  Among  the  underdeveloped  countries  there  seem  to  be  three  groups: 
those  with  high  agricultural  commitment;  those  with  moderate  agricultural  commit- 
ment; and  those  with  low  agricultural  commitment*  Japan  is  an  example  of  a country 
with  a combination  of  low  commitment  with  high  stability  in  the  pattern  of  distri- 
bution* India  has  high  commitment  and  high  stability*  ^xico  is  a country  that 
has  experienced  moderate  change*  Chile  has  low  commitment  and  change  in  rate*  The 
table  below  is  indicative  of  the  trend* 


AOIICULTURAL  WORKERS  AS  PERCENT  OF  LABOR  FORCE  FOR  YEARS  SH( 


Period 


Percent 

1st  Yr*  Last  Yr, 


Average  Annual  Change  (%) 
Total  Labor  Agricultural 
Force  Labor  Force 


United  States 

1940-50 

19 

United  Kingdom 

1931-51 

6 

Sweden 

1940-50. 

29 

France 

1936-54 

36 

Denmark 

1940-50 

29 

Brazil 

1940-50 

64 

Mexico 

1940-50 

67 

Chi  le 

1940-52 

36 

Egypt 

1937-47 

71 

Thailand 

1937-47 

89 

India 

1941-51 

75 

Japan 

1930-50 

51 

Phi  lippines 

1939-48 

73 

13 

+1*56 

-2*37 

5 

+0*37 

-0*60 

21 

+0*39 

-3*08 

27 

-0*29 

-1.71 

25 

+0*42 

-0*08 

58 

+1*49 

+0*45 

61 

+3*35 

+2*33 

31 

+1*49 

+0*56 

64 

+0*99 

+0*21 

86 

+2*80 

+2*35 

74 

+1*59 

+1*49 

49 

+0*94 

+0*80 

66 

+2,18 

+1*02 

The  rate  of  change  in  agricultural  commitment  is  affected  by  factors  which 
*’push*'  people  from  the  household  sector,  such  as  reduction  of  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  income,  and  by  factors  which  "pull"  people  from  the  household 
sector,  such  as  more  attractive  opportunities  in  the  industrial  sector*  Handi- 
craft industries  may  be  destroyed  not  only  by  competition  of  imports  from 
industrial  countries,  but  also  by  domestic  industrialization  which  may  destroy 
the  market  for  handicrafts*  There  is  the  problem  that  domestic  investment 
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decisions  may  lead  to  more  rapid  decline  of  the  handicrafts* 

Some  countries  have  experienced  alternating  movement  in  the  agricultural 
sector*  There  is  periodic  movement  from  agriculture  to  another  sector  and  back 
again  existing  at  the  same  time  with  permanent  commitment  to  industry  because 
of  the  push  and  pull  factors*  In  South  Africa  it  Is  the  government's  policy  to 
prevent  commitment  so  that  workers  for  the  mines  are  always  available*  Turkey 
has  an  alternating  commitment  between  the  coal  mines  and  agriculture*  The 
Turkish  Government  would  like  to  develop  permanent  commitment  by  mechanizing 
the  mines  and  mobilizing  a permanent  labor  force  because  of  low  productivity  in 
mines  caused  by  the  alternating  movement*  This  policy  would  destrc^  the  colter* 
natlng  movement*  This  policy  would  destrc^  the  alternating  movement  by  which 
large  numbers  of  people  are  able  to  preserve  their  agricultural  basis  of  life* 

The  mining  complex  is  a part  of  a regional  balance*  The  push  factor  in  the  agrl* 
cultural  sector  is  offset  by  the  opportunity  to  supplement  Income  by  work  in  the 
mines*  tfechanlzation  of  the  mines  will  raise  the  productivity  of  the  mines « but 
will  remove  the  alternating  movement  and  Increase  the  permanent  out*mlgratlon 
from  the  area  of  surplus  household  labor  to  urban  areas*.  If^  on  the  one  hand, 
push  factors  are  operating  on  the  surplus  underemplc^ed  household  labor,  alter* 
natives  that  .may  appear  to  be  of  economically  low  yield,  but  which  delay  the 
rate  of  out-migration,  may  be  better  than  mechanization  which  accelerates  full* 
time  rural  migration*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a stable  household  sector, 
but  visible  unemployment,  this  would  provide  labor  force  potential  to  rationalize 
the  mines  without  disrupting  the  households* 

One  consequence  of  the  migration  of  surplus  labor  to  the  city  is  the 

"proletarianization"  of  the  worker*  If  di&guiser*  underemployment  is  converted 

into  full*tlme,  visible  unemployment  by  the  rationalization  with  capital  which 

leads  to  exits  to  the  city  faster  than  the  market  can  absorb,  the  basis  Is  laid 

for  coherent  working  class  consciousness.  This  exit  is  accelerated  by  such  push 

factors  as  the  building  of  road  systems  or  the  conversion  of  the  land*holding 

system  to  individual  ownership, 

« 

The  newly  urbanized  workers  may  possess  considerable  non*agrlcultural 
potential,  or  they  may  not*  The  potential  exists  when  those  who  leave  the  land 
possess  skills,  literacy,  and  mobility;  they  leave  the  land  because  they  are 
frustrated  by  the  disparity  between  what  they  could  do  and  the  opportunities 
available  to  them*  These  are  the  visibly  underemployed;  their  exit  laaves  the 
household  sector  basically  unaffected  or  even  improved*  In  contrast,  \dien  the 
push  factors  reflect  disguised  underemployment,  the  expulsion  may  be  of  the 
unskilled  so  that  they  do  not  provide  an  asset  by  a new  social  problem  of 
visibly  unemplc^ed* 

Added  to  the  three  standard  sectors  of  the  econony**extractlve,  industrial, 
and  servlce**mlght  be  another:  buffer  sectors*  The  arny  may  In  underdeveloped 

societies  be  seen  as  an  institution  to  absorb  manpower  and  Impart  skill  to  the 
labor  force*  It  is  a method  of  regulating  and  controlling  the  degree  of  move* 
ment  to  the  urban  areas*  The  size  of  the  arny  may  thus  be  determined  in  part  by 
economic  opportunity  as  well  as  military  need*  There  are  certain  difficulties 
connected  with  the  use  of  the  arny  In  this  way  because  of  the  political  role  that 
it  has  in  many  countries*  If  the  arny  is  a principal  avenue  of  employment  for 
educated  groups.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  attractive  alternative  opportunities* 
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The  construction  industry  is  an  important  buffer  sector « It  has  been 
ignored  up  to  now  in  many  developing  countries o In  the  future  construction 
should  be  treated  as  a strategic  tool  for  skill  acquisition. 

Urbanization 


The  Seminar  Leader  and  participants  discussed  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  migration  to  cities  in  participating  countries.  Mr.  Rosen  led  off  with 
this  formlation: 

The  mechanization  of  agriculture  has  the  effect  of  abruptly  changing 
the  stability  of  the  countryside  and  increasing  the  expulsive  force  driving 
people  into  migratory  work  or  into  the  cities.  No  matter  what  type  of  urbani- 
zation exists,  there  are  very  real  problems  of  economic  and  political  stability. 
In  many  countries  it  is  easier  to  know  conditions  of  employment  and  unem|)loyment 
in  the  rural  sectors  than  to  acquire  reliable  data  regarding  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  sub-marginal  urban  population.  It  is  an  unstructured,  undifferen- 
tiated mass  as  seen  from  the  top.  It  resists  measurement  ';nd  stabilization. 

It  is  symbolic  of  development  for  which  adequate  policies  have,  thus  far,  been 
lacking.  1 am  Impressed  by  the  urbanization  problem  in  a relatively  unstruc- 
tured cultural  and  political  society.  1 would  raise  two  questions: 

1*  The  degree  of  the  problem  of  underemployment  and 
unemployment  in  your  countries;  and 

2,  A strate^r  \diich  seems  to  be  a promising  one  for 
dealing  with  it. 

It  is  a social  problem  of  great  urgency.  Dissident  urban  groups  have 
been  known  in  the  past  to  overthrow  governments  or  to  be  available  at  the 
service  of  political  elements  seeking  to  alter  the  continuity  of  the  govern- 
ment. 1 know  of  no  model  of  economic  planning  which  Includes  measures  directly 
affecting  this  problem.  1 know  from  my  own  experience  in  the  Middle  East  that 
this  problem  arouses  anxiety.  1 think  the  problem  is  to  convert  the  anxiety 
into  concern  and  work  it  into  economic  planning. 

The  problem  divides  Itself  into  two  problems:  the  future  rate  of  urban 

growth  and  coping  with  the  present  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

Regarding  the  sub-proletarian  urban  force  (as  we  may  call  it),  what  is 
its  stability,  rate  of  growth,  and  what  plans  do  your  governments  have  for 
dealing  with  it? 

Mr.  Farookl:  Population  statistics  in  Pakistan  show  an  annual  increase  of  3% 

to  4%  in  urban  areas  since  1931. 

Mr.  Rosen:  Is  this  increase  concentrated  in  the  larger  cities? 

Mr.  Farookl:  It  varies  from  city  to  city.  In  East  Pakistan  it  is  on  a much 

larger  scale  than  in  West  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Rosen:  This  is  a pattern  widely  to  be  seen  in  Turkey,  Latin  America,  and 

Indonesia  as  well.  It  Is  assuming  the  proportions  cf  a world-wide  phenomenon 
outside  the  developed  countries. 
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Hr.  Farooki:  This  is  due  to  industrialization  in  our  country.  The  govern* 

ment  is  trying  to  control  It,  but  It  cannot. 

Hr.  Rosen:  Even  if  you  are  able  to  slow  down  the  flow,  you  have  the  problem 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  last  ten  years.  What  problems  can  you  suggest? 

Hr.  b..Jhaan;  Urbanization  in  Indonesia  occurred  for  security  reasons  at  first. 
The  other  factor  promoting  this  is  the  emphasis  put  on  the  development  of  big 
cities.  Ifost  development  projects  are  located  in  the  big  cities,  I, 
personally,  advocate  the  distribution  of  projects  so  that  the  accent  of  devel- 
opment is  on  the  rural  areas  so  that  new  jobs  can  be  created  for  the  people 
who  would  like  to  stay  in  the  rural  areas  if  jobs  were  available. 

Hr.  Qureshi:  Create  new  cities  instead  of  old  villages? 

thr.  Siahaant  No.  Create  industries  without  creating  new  cities. 

Hr.  Qureshi:  If  you  take  industries  to  rural  areas,  that  makes  the  rural  area 
an  urban  area. 


Col.  Brotosewoio;  Following  this  discussion,  the  question  that  occurs  to  me 
is  what  actually  is  meant  by  urban! zatiqn.  Is  it  the  movement  of  people  from 
villages  to  cities  or  the  movement  of  people  from  villages  to  industrial  pro- 
grams? I think  the  latter  is  correct. 

Hr.  Rosen:  But  the  evidence  is  that  the  urban  growth  rate  outdistances  the 

rate  of  Industrial  employment. 

Col.  Brotosewoio:  I think  that  \diat  Hr.  Qureshi  says  on  the  meaning  of  indus- 

tries will  lead  to  building  and  that  will  lead  to  Industrialization. 

Hr.  Rosen:  Once  s city  exists,  it  grows  without  regard  to  the  existence  of 

employment  opportunities.  This  then  is  just  gearing  the  rate  of  industrial 
growth  to  the  rate  of  institutional  growth.  The  city  is  an  institution  in 
itself. 

Hr.  Farooki:  Even  when  you  have  strong,  stable  governments,  there  is  urban 

pressure  sometimes  resulting  in  riots  which  cannot  be  predicted.  We  carried 
out  a survey  In  Pakistan  to  find  out  the  reason  for  people  moving  to  the  urban 
centers.  The  following  questions  were  asked: 

1.  Did  you  come  to  the  city  seeking  employment? 

2.  For  better  living  conditions? 

3.  For  better  educational  facilities  for  your 
children? 

Of  those  questioned  only  25%  answered  that  they  were  looking  for  jobs.  The 
remaining  75%  were  divided  between  the  other  two  questions.  It  is  not  only 
the  myth  of  employment  which  attracts  people. 

Hr.  Rosen:  No  Indeed.  The  city  itself  Is  an  attractive  force,  irrespective 

of  employment  opportunities. 


I Hr.  Onfrav:  In  Chile  the  urban  .population  increased  800,000  during  a short 
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period  of  about  six  years • Santiago  absorbed  almost  all  of  this  Increase. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  unemployment  and  underemployment  there.  Unemploy- 
ment among  construction  workers  Increased  particularly.  That  seems  to  be  a 
paradox  because  there  Is  a lack  of  construction  workers  In  the  South,  which 
Is  undergoing  a period  of  reconstruction  following  the  earthquakes. 

Mr.  Farookl;  Why  don*t  people  move  South? 

Mr.  Onfray;  It  has  been  tried  to  move  workers  to  the  South,  but  they  don*  t 
go  voluntarily  very  easily  because,  even  though  they  are  unemployed  In 
Santiago,  they  believe  their  future  employment  opportunities  are  greater  In 
the  city. 

Mr.  Farookl t What  Is  the  distance  between  the  two  places? 

Mr.  Onfrav!  About  1000  kilometers.  The  climate  there  Is  also  a factor,  but 
It  doesn't  Influence  the  workers'  propensity  to  move  a great  deal. 

Mr.  Farookl;  Is  there  a wage  differential  for  construction  workers  In 
Santiago  and  those  In  the  South? 

Mr.  Onfrav;  There  Is  no  difference  fundamentally.  The  unions  In  Santiago 
are  Interfering  with  the  normal  working  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If 
this  law  were  permitted  to  work,  wages  for  construction  workers  In  Santiago 
would  be  lower  (high  supply)  than  In  the  South  where  construction  workers  are 
In  demand*  This  further  discourages  the  workers  from  traveling  to  the  South 
to  work.  The  unions  do  not  forbid  the  workers  from  moving,  but  through  their 
manipulation  of  wage  levels  In  the  two  areas,  they  succeed  In  discouraging  It. 

7 * Urbanization  and  Some  Technical  Aspects  of  Urbanization 

This  topic  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Weinberg  of  New  York  University,  who 
appeared  as  a guest  lecturer*  Excerpts  of  his  paper  and  of  the  discussion 
are  presented  below: 

The  job  of  a planner  or  urbanist  Is  to  create  the  healthiest  and  best 
environment  for  the  people  who  live,  work,  and  play  in  the  urban  region. 
American  urbanists  do  not  generally  seek  to  create  a name  for  themselves  as 
Individual,  "career"  planners.  In  Europe  and  Latin  America  much  planning  Is 
done  by  individual  technicians,  usually  architects,  who  are  nrlipa  donnas  In 
many  ways  and,  like  orchestra  leaders,  obtain  one  job  after  another  on  the 
basis  of  the  favorable  publicity  given  the  previous  one*  Planning  In  this 
country  Is  much  more  generally  the  product  of  a team  of  administrators  and 
technicians,  of  vdiom  the  architect  Is,  I might  say,  often  unfortunately, 
one  of  the  least  effectual. 

The  Canadian  and  USAnlan  urbanist  Is  always  aware  of  the  fact  that  It 
Is  the  citizens  who  vote  for  the  officials  who  appoint  the  local  planning 
bodies  who  engage  the  professional  planner  and  his  colleagues  to  develop  a 
plan,  and  who  have  the  responsibility  for  putting  the  plan  Into  action.  The 
city  planner  and  urbanist  therefore  try  to  win  support  from  elected  officials. 
Unless  the  urban  planning  team  can  win  the  approval  of  the  local  voter,  all 
of  the  effects  of  large-scale  governmental  undertakings,  whether  they  be  public 
works  or  Individual  buildings,  will  be  fruitless.  Effective  urban  programs 


benefit  from  a cross -^fertilization  and  Interchange  of  ideas  among  the  various 

branches  of  public  administration*  One  should  avoid  the  habit  of  over* 

specialization*  Each  Individual  official  and  administrator  should  be  encour* 

aged  to  act  as  a complete  man*  rather  than  as  a one-function  cog  in  the  ’ 

bureaucratic  machinery*  1 do  not  think  this  implies  any  conflict  of  purposes 

in  the  field  of  administration,  Aether  the  people  who  have  the  power  to  make 

decisions  in  the  urbanization  field  are  public  officials  or  private  operators* 

The  majority  of  you  are  active  in  governments  where  private  construction  goes 
on  side  by  side  with  public  projects*  In  the  United  States,  too— in  spite  of 
its  image  as  a capitalistic,  private  enterprise  economy— there  are  a great  many 
governmental  building  operations,  as  well  as  urban  developments  and  redevelop- 
ments, going  on  at  the  same  time  as  private  building*  There  Is  a program  of 
public  works  in  the  U*  S*  of  such  widely  different  sorts  as  airports,  play 
fields,  houses  of  legislatures,  and  sewage  disposal  plants,  to  mention  only  a 
few  types*  Now,  and  this  is  most  Important,  all  of  these  various  governmental 
undertakings  that  affect  our  environment,  for  better  or  for  worse,  are  carried 
out  by  public  agencies  that  are  headed  by  and  staffed  by  men  who  are  seldom 
architects  or  planners*  On  the  contrary,  the  administrative  decisions  as  to 
Aether  or  not  given  undertakings  should  be  approved  are  made  by  men  ^o  do 
not  always  fully  understand  technical  and  esthetic  values  involved* 

Imaginative  administrators  will  often  find  ways  to  short-cut  bureau- 
cratic protocol  in  order  to  accomplish  some  simple  objective  without  going 
throu^  a long  hierarchy  of  delaying  tactics*  This  Is  particularly  Important 
with  respect  to  administration  at  the  local,  neighborhood,  and  even  at  the 
community,  town,  and  village  level*  Conditions  In  today's  urban  civilization 
vary  so  considerably  from  one  place  to  another  that  regulations  written  and 
administered  from  a central  governmental  capital  are  often  Inapplicable  In 
local  situations*  For  an  administrative  official  or  employee,  therefore,  to 
apply  without  question  and  thou^t  a regulation  that  has  been  ^written  by  some- 
one else  at  a distance  may  be  quite  the  wrong  thing  to  do* 

Human  environment,  as  It  may  be  affected  by  the  urbanist,  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  mathematical  analysis,  even  though  there  Is  a whole  school  of  prac- 
titioners today  who  are  trying  to  demonstrate  the  contrary  for  fear  of  trusting 
their  own  esthetic  and  emotional  responses* 

There  are  some  problems  ^Ich  urbanists  cannot  directly  Influence*  One 
of  these,  of  course.  Is  that  of  the  "population  explosion*"  Even  If  the  medi- 
cally accepted  methods  of  birth  control  were  to  be  freely  adopted  everywhere, 
population  In  parts  of  the  world  would  continue  to  Increase  and  would  be 
economically  unsupportable*  The  problems  arising  out  of  this  situation  must 
be  met,  as  they  arise,  from  place  to  place,  by  educators,  health  officials  and 
administrators*  The  urbanists.  In  their  design  of  the  world's  habitable  areas. 

Including  the  cities,  the  suburbs,  and  the  agricultural  hinterland,  will  then 
utilize  the  findings  of  those  ^o  are  In  a position  to  predict  population 
trends  even  If  they  cannot  ^olly  control  them* 

i Another  social  problem  confronting  the  urbanist  today  is  the  movement 

[ of  people  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  big  metropolitan  centers*  This  Is  most 

I conspicuous  In  Britain,  where,  as  1 mentioned  before,  workers  at  every  age  and 

I wage  level  are  invading  the  larger  urban  regions— particularly  that  of  Ix>ndon-- 

I leaving  behind  them  healthy  and  attractive  communities  that  often  are  much  more 

suitable  and  hospitable  to  the  skills  and  labor  they  have  to  offer*  This  problem 
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around  the  countryside  that  are  apparent  by-products  of  this  unplanned  decen- 
tralization* But  the  spreading  out  without  plan  of  both  living  and  working 
places  on  the  fringes  of  the  urban  regions  has  been  much  overdone;  It  has 
become  the  root  of  many  of  the  most  serious  Imbalances  and  disorders  which 
the  urbanist  Is  now  called  upon  to  correct.  Our  landscape  has  become  despoiled, 
our  water  supply  depleted,  and,  worst  of  all,  our  transportation  system  has 
broken  down  completely.  The  attempt  to  cure  this  by  using  more  automobiles 
leads  to  the  greatest  evil  of  all,  namely,  the  wastage  of  money  and  good  land 
required  for  building  more  and  more  super  highways  which  never  catch  up  with 
the  demand  they  themselves  create. 

Actually,  people  have  In  Europe,  as  well  as  In  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries, and  probably  in  most  of  the  countries  from  which  you  come,  been  accus- 
tomed to  living  close  to  each  other  for  generations,  if  not  for  centuries. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  city— civis;  civilization,  as  a concept  derives 
from  It.  People  throughout  the  ages  have  been  accustomed  to  living  In  compact 
quarters,  the  rich  In  mansions,  the  poor  In  flats,  and  all  gradations  between* 
Prom  a psychological  and  human  viewpoint,  this  is  the  natural  and  proper  way 
to  live.  This  Is  what  cities  mean.  But  It  does  not  follow  that,  because 
cities  have  In  the  course  of  the  19th  Century, for  various  reasons  become  poorly 
arranged,  unsanitary,  unhealthy,  and  unsafe,  the  fact  of  living  close  together 
Is  In  Itself  bad.  On  the  contrary,  urbanists  are  now  beginning  to  rediscover 
the  desirability,  the  great  efficiency,  and  the  general  opportunity  for  better 
land  use  that  can  come  from  recentra 11 zing  our  urban  life  In  well-planned, 
compact,  urban  neighborhoods. 

Discussion 


Mr*  Tlierlno:  I understand  that  the  problem  of  the  housing  projects  In  Caracas, 

Venezuela,  In  vdilch  the  people  live  so  badly  and  refuse  to  pay  rent,  was  caused 
by  the  failure  to  prepare  the  people  to  live  In  such  modern  developments*  Is 
It  true  that  this  sort  of  thing  happened  In  the  housing  developments  of  Puerto 
Rico  also? 

ttr.  Weinberg;  I cannot  say  for  sure  whether  this  has  happened  anywhere  in 
Puerto  Rico;  but  I feel  that  It  was  unlikely  to  have  been  true  because  of  the 
Commonwealth's  enlightened  planning  policies  and  well-trained  staff.  In  San 
Juan,  at  least,  I am  sure  It  Is  not  true;  and  I have  seen  housing  developments 
there  that  are  so  well  planned  and  managed  that  the  families  have  even  taken 
the  trouble  to  have  their  own  flower  gardens  on  their  balconies. 

Ifr.  Tlierlno:  I understand  that  when  the  projects  were  new,  the  social  workers 

had  not  Instructed  the  people  In  how  to  care  foir  their  homes  so  that  they 
brought  their  farm  animals  Into  the  house.  Later,  the  social  workers  taught 
the  people  how  to  live  so  that  conditions  have  improved. 

Ifr*  Hauser:  I have  been  wondering  about  community  organization  among  the  people 

who  live  In  the  favelas  or  slum  areas  of  Latin  American  cities.  Is  It  not 
desirable  to  develop  better  housing  from  within  a framework  of  a socially 
conscious  community?  In  the  favelas  Is  there  not  a community  organization  worth 
preserving? 

ttr.  Fonseca:  It  would  be  dangerous  to  preserve  what  "social  organization"  may 

exist  within  the  favelas  because  they  are  made  up  of  a marginal  society  of 
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thieves  and  criminals*  We  are  trying  to  eliminate  the  favelas  and  relocate 
these  people* 

Mr,  Weinberg;  It  Is  all  too  easy  to  generalize*  We  should  avoid.  In  modern 
urbanization  procedures,  the  destruction  of  the  neighborhood  spirit  where  It 
exists;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should  go  to  the  extreme  of  preserving 
something  that  Is  at  the  margin  of  society  and  which  Is  unclean  and  unhealthy. 
With  the  aid  of  the  architect  and  the  urbanist  as  advisors,  admln^'strators 
and  social  workers  must  weigh  each  situation, with  Its  human  as  well  as  Its 
technical  values,  on  Its  own  merits* 

Mr*  Onfrav:  1 have  a question  regarding  the  quantitative  aspects  of  housing. 

The  big  cities  were  not  known  In  ancient  times,  with  a few  exceptions  such  as 
Rome,  which  had  one  million  Inhabitants*  The  Industrial  Revolution  created 
the  modern  civilization.  There  was  a force  In  the  first  Industrial  Revolution, 
a centripetal  force,  caused  by  the  use  of  coal,  which  concentrated  a great 
number  of  people  In  a reduced  space.  The  second  Industrial  Revolution  has  a 
centrifugal  force  because  It  Is  very  easy  to  transport  the  energy  from  the 
point  of  consumption*  Don' t you  think  that  In  the  future  the  trend  will  be 
away  from  the  creation  of  large  cities  to  a more  rational  distribution  of  the 
Industry  and  people? 

Mr.  Weinberg:  We  must  recognize  that  the  unplanned  "trends"  of  the  future 

may  be  considered  quite  separately  from  what  we  can  consciously  Influence 
through  Intelligence  and  understanding.  This  Is  different  from  what  took 
place  In  the  Industrial  Revolutions  In  the  19th  Century  spirt  of  capitalism. 

1 would  like  to  demonstrate  what  we  can  and  should  do.  In  ancient  times  the 
cities  were  built  up  for  defense  and  later  for  trade.  The  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion made  them  become  more  dense  through  the  centripetal  tendency  of  factories 
and  centralized  work  opportunities*  Later  there  was  the  centrifugal  ^rend 
toward  the  suburbs,  each  with  Its  own  shopping  facilities;  but  at  the  same 
time,  people  from  the  hinterland  were  moving  to  the  cities  so  that  there  was 
a conflict  between  the  centrifugal  and  the  centripetal  forces.  What  we  now 
need  Is  a planned  relocation  of  Industrial  centers  at  selected  locations, 
where  they  and  the  residential  neighborhoods  of  those  for  whom  they  provide 
work  can  be  surrounded  by  the  proper  agricultural  and  recreational  green 
spaces  to  relieve  the  temptation  to  move  to  the  over-congested  cities  or  for 
those  already  there  to  move  out  to  the  suburbs,  as  a reaction  against  conges- 
tion* We  have  largely  failed  to  accomplish  this  up  to  now  in  this  country 
because  of  unplanned  Industrial  expansion  and  because  of  unimaginative  admin- 
istrative policies. 

Mr.  Sangtong;  If  what  you  have  been  talking  about  Is  to  some  extent  the  dis- 
advantage of  a free  enterprise  system,  how  can  we  solve  the  problem  unless 
we  control  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Weinberg;  Controlling  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  the  people  will  not  be 
the  solution  because  too  many  people  who  are  In  declslon-maklng  positions, 
whether  In  government  or  In  private  Industry,  make  the  wrong  decisions.  The 
right  decision  may  depend  on  better  education  on  the  part  of  the  decision- 
maker, and  on  his  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  people  affected,  not  by 
the  power  to  control  the  tastes  of  others*  Good  taste,  education,  and  under- 
standing of  human  beings  and  human  nature  are  not  problems  of  technology,  but 
of  judgment.  Even  the  most  rigid  systems  of  theoretically  socialistic 


labor  from  the  land,  the  total  productivity  will  not  change*  Does  this  mean 
that  any  wage  overstates  the  value  of  labor  relative  to  Its  productivity?  I 
this  really  the  case?  If  so>  the  value  of  labor  Is  really  zero  and  might  be 
used  as  a free  good* 
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Mr,  Rosen;  There  Is  a scarcity  o£  capital  on  a world-wide  basis.  The  voltune 
o£  savings  In  the  world  is  limited  and  distribution  Is  distorted.  No  govern- 
ment In  development  Is  able  to  mobilize  all  the  capital  It  wishes  It  could  get. 
The  World  Bank  charges  low  rates  o£  Interest,  but  their  capital  Is  o£  a special 
kind,  fitting  Into  some  comprehensive  national  plan  Involving  many  other  kinds 
o£  decisions.  It  Is  still  true  that  governments  may  have  to  keep  people  hungry 
longer  In  order  to  acquire  new  capital.  Costs  to  a country  o£  acquiring 
capital  are  quite  high. 

The  wage  structure  will  be  a mix  of  the  relatively  scarce,  highly  pro- 
ductive groups  which  can  command  a high  wage  as  compared  to  the  large, 
unstructured  and  unskilled  population  whose  supply  Is  relatively  elastic  and 
whose  wages  stay  close  to  subsistence  and  below  their  productive  potential. 

The  cost  of  mobilizing  people  with  small  productivity  Is  a social  cost  with 
both  political  and  economic  consequences. 

Mr.  Aybarsu;  Of  the  700,000  people  In  Ankara,  about  200,000  are  without 
employment  and  have  low  levels  of  skill.  They  are  a real  social  and  political 
problem.  They  are  not  supported  by  the  government.  This  typifies  the  Indirect 
effect  of  trying  to  make  decisions  on  what  the  direct  market  prices  tell  you. 
Agglomeration  brings  about  costs  for  political  reasons. 

Mr.  Pombheiara;  In  Thailand  we  are  trying  to  stop  the  outflow  from  agriculture. 
The  government  believes  that  rates  of  Interest  are  too  high,  so  that  people 
cannot  get  savings  for  Investment,  When  the  bankers  wanted  to  lower  Interest 
rates,  the  government  refused,  saying  that  people  would  take  loans  for  consump- 
tion and  there  would  be  no  Incentive  to  Invest.  So,  the  government  keeps  the 
Interest  rates  high  to  encourage  savings. 

Mr.  Rosen;  What  Is  the  alternative  to  high  rates  of  Interest?  What  would  be 
the  consequence  of  substantially  Increasing  the  availability  of  capital? 


Mr.  Pombheiara;  This  depends  on  the  rates  of  Interest.  The  potential  invest- 
ment volume  Is  high,  but  If  Interest  rates  are  high,  people  will  calculate 
carefully  and  will  not  borrow  for  consumption.  So  we  have  maintained  that 
rates  of  Interest  must  be  high  to  encourage  careful  Investment. 

Mr.  Rosen;  Does  a high  rate  of  Interest  actually  Insure  rational  use  of 
existing  savings  and  Increase  the  flow  of  saving? 

Mr.  Pombheiara;  Yes.  High  rates  of  interest  Induce  people  to  save  more. 

Mr.  Rosen:  May  not  the  government  become  the  supplier  of  credit,  supplying 

a large  amount  of  credit  at  low  rates  of  Interest  for  rational  use? 

Mr.  Pombheiara;  In  Thailand  the  government  doesn't  lend  money.  It  doesn't 
have  sufficient  credit  Institutions,  so  everything  is  left  to  private  lenders 
and  commercial  banks.  If  banks  lend  at  lower  rates,  more  people  will  borrow, 
but  they  don't  make  good  use  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Rosen;  ’Tk)od  use"  firom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Individual  investor  is 
not  the  same  as  "good  use"  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  society.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  private  decisions  on  Investment  produce  a rational 
pattern  of  Investment.  Where  markets  work,  this  is  \diat  they  are  supposed  to 
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do.  Does  this  work  In  Thailand?  I£  you  examine  the  results  of  ten  years  o£ 
raising  and  then  allocating  savings  In  response  to  high  rates  o£  Interest,  do 
results  reflect  rational  use? 

If  a small  number  of  people  receive  a high  proportion  of  the  total 
Income,  then  It  Is  rational  for  an  Institution  to  lend  money  at  high  rates 
of  Interest  for  their  priorities.  What  Is  chosen  may  not  help  the  country 
In  Its  quest  for  economic  development.  Distribution  of  Income  Is  an  Impor- 
tant piece  of  the  total  strategy.  The  market  does  not  change  this.  Social 
policy  can  (taxation,  etc.).  This  Is  the  reason  why  fundamentally  market 
forces  and  accounting  price  systems  are  limited.  They  leave  unexamlned  many 
things  which  are  vitally  Important. 

In  a sense  labor  union  movements  represent  a net  benefit  In  the  process 
of  Industrial  manpower  mobilization  or  a net  cost.  Do  the  costs  present  In 
the  creation  of  a social  movement,  l.e.  trade  unionism,  outweigh  the  benefits 
which  can  be  expected  from  such  an  Institution? 

Every  aspect  of  economic  development  Involves  cost.  The  question  Is 
not  whether  there  Is  a cost,  but  whether  the  benefits  outweigh  the  direct  and 
Indirect  costs  In  the  long  run.  When  one  tries  to  measure  Indirect  benefits, 
the  ratio  may  change  for  the  better  or  .worse • One  must  ask  the  same  question 
when  dealing  with  Institutions. 

Me.  Avbarsu;  Our  unions  play  a role  especially  In  social  aid  to  the  workers. 
Unions  help  to  oversee  the  employment  service  and  workers’  Insurance  organi- 
zations. The  unions  will  have  the  responsibility  for  advancement,  but  In 
Turkey  they  are  not  strong  or  well  organized  enough  to  provide  all  social  help 
that  Is  needed.  When  the  recently  prepared  law  on  strikes,  now  under  study. 

Is  passed,  the  trade  unions  will  more  easily  do  their  duties  In  the  manpower 
field. 


Me.  Ibrahim;  In  Sudan  the  trade  unions  are  found  either  In  government  organi- 
zations or  In  private  companies.  Under  the  law  they  must  look  after  their  own 
Interests,  between  themselves  and  the  employers  (terms  of  service,  rates  of 
pay);  they  may  not  Interfere  In  politics.  The  biggest  union  Is  that  of  the 
Sudan  Railways  with  25,000  members.  When  communists  Interfered  In  that  union 
and  created  conflicts  between  the  members  and  the  employer,  the  government 
suspended  the  union  Indefinitely.  The  other  large  union  is  that  of  the 
farmers  (those  in  the  irrigated  area  of  the  Gezlra).  They  succeeded  in  raising 
their  share  of  the  receipts  from  30%  to  42%,  but  a communist  body  again  Inter- 
fered, so  the  government  suspended  the  union’s  activities.  The  remaining 
unions  are  very  small. 

Me.  Carvalal;  Ikilons  in  Ecuador  are  recognised  by  the  state  in  the  constitu- 
tion. They  are  considered  socially  useful  and  have  been  Integrated  Into  the 
labor  code.  State  Institutions  are  requested  to  permit  unionism.  We  have  gone 
beyond  the  concepts  of  the  liberal  economy.  The  worker  was  formerly  at  a dis- 
advantage in  his  relationship  with  the  employer.  Our  goal  has  been  to  equalize 
both  forces.  Article  185-G  of  the  constitution  guarantees  the  rlg^t  to  form 
unions,  but  nobody  can  be  obligated  to  join  a union.  There  are  no  unions  per- 
mitted among  the  public  employees. 

Me.  Rosen:  Our  purpose  is  not  t;o  summarize  legal  aspects  of  trade  unionism. 
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We  are  Interested  In  the  union's  role  as  an  institution  fragmenting  or  per- 
fecting the  labor  market;  as  an  institution  affecting  formulation  of  the 
priorities  idiich  the  development  plan  seeks  to  serve;  as  an  institution  for 
establishing  controls  over  the  policies  of  public  and  private  employers;  an 
Institution  for  expressing  the  grievances  of  industrial  workers;  as  an 
institution  increasing  or  decreasing  the  mobility  of  workers;  as  an  institu- 
tion expressing  and  meeting  some  of  the  social  aspects  of  the  labor  force 
commitment.  This  should  be  the  focus  of  the  discussion.  What  we  want  from 
each  other  is  an  analysis  of  the  role  of  what  unions  do  play  in  these 
questions—idiether  that  role  is  positive  or  negative. 

Mr.  Farookl;  In  developing  countries  unions  are  in  their  infancy  and  have 
very  little  positive  part  to  play  in  functions  of  the  labor  force.  In 
Pakistan  they  are  only  concerned  with  social  measures  for  their  meitd^ers. 

These  phases  you  have  mentioned  come  only  after  maturation  of  the  state. 

They  can  form  the  bases  of  the  objectives  you  mention,  but  whether  you  can 
accomplish  these  things  earllex  * i a question. 

Mr.  Gaibor:  I should  like  to  summarize  the  role  of  trade  unions  in  Ecuador 

from  the  political  and  economic  points  of  view.  The  role  of  the  trade  union 
movement  is  very  important  indeed.  Not  only  the  union  itself,  but  in  the 
unity  of  unions  forming  a federation.  This  federation  sometimes  forms  a 
solidarity  front  which  serves  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  employer  or  on  the 
government.  Sometimes,  employers'  investment  decisions  depend  entirely  on 
political  concessions.  As  a very  Important  example,  some  months  ago  the 
unions  successfully  opposed  indirect  taxes  imposed  against  the  working  force. 

Mr.  Rosen:  Most  countries  have  the  problem  of  raisin;;  the  proportion  of 

direct  taxes  and  decreasing  that  of  indirect  taxes.  In  this  instance,  union 
pressure  may  have  an  effect  in  the  right  direction.  Unions  can  affect  allo- 
cation of  some  of  the  costs  of  development. 


The  preoccupation  one  finds  in  many  underdeveloped  countries  with 
technical  and  economic  strategy  tends  to  assume  that  only  those  who  have 
education,  training,  and  a role  in  the  centralized  apparatus  of  government 
are  really  qualified  to  make  judgments  and  have  an  effect  on  investment  and 
related  decisions,  that  deciding  how  development  is  to  take  place  is  the  task 
of  the  central  government  and  that  others  are  not  qualified  to  make  reliable 
judgments.  In  many  cases  this  is  not  correct.  It  tends  to  narrow  the  access 
of  those  who  deal  with  problems  of  development.  It  also  may  tend  to  strengthen 
centralized  administration  which  may  already  be  too  strong.  Any  state  which 
has  achieved  its  present  form  primarily  through  the  actions  of  a military  or 
para-military  operation  (anti-colonial  revolution, ; or  stabilization  of  chaos 
by  Imposition  of  a strong  central  government)  is  particularly  subject  to  the 
tendency  towards  over-centralization.  For  purposes  of  tievelopment  it  may  be 
important  to  achieve  decentralization  by  involving  the  lower  strata  of  the 
population  in  arriving  at  a consensus.  Trade  unions  can  in  this  respect  play 
an  important  role. 


Mr.  Fonseca:  I want  first  to  point  out  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 

labor  unions  in  Brazil.  They  have  essential  functions  and  the  labor  unions 
fight  for  better  salaries.  All  the  labor  unions  are  controlled  by  law  and 
must  be  recognized  by  the  government.  Elections  must  be  presided  over  by  a 
government  official.  The  budgets  must  be  approved  by  the  government. 
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do  with  these  problems.  Most  of  these  recommendations  have  been  taken  care 
of  by  the  respective  departments  concerned*  We  are  a small  country  of  30 
million;  the  labor  force  is  9 to  10  millions.  Membership  in  the  trade  unions 
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is  one  million* 


Mto  Onfrav;  I would  like  to  point  out  that  the  person  who  is  doing  research 
in  a country  should  be  more  aware  of  what  is  actually  happening  on  the  street 
than  in  examining  the  institutions  themselves.  Of  an  economically  active 
population  of  2%  millions  Chile  ha ^ only  200,000  active  trade  unionists.  In 
Chile  there  are  only  three  kinds  of  unions  permitted.  The  two  most  important 
are  the  industrial  and  professional  unions  with  the  agricultural  unions  being 
the  least  important  of  the  three.  These  unions  are  faced  with  limitations  as 
far  .'.s  forming  confederations.  Professional  and  industrial  unions  may  form 
confederations  but  agricultural  unions  cannot.  Thus,  some  of  the  unions  have 
organized  illicit  confederations  outside  the  law.  It  is  precisely  these  which 
played  an  important  role  In  relation  to  the  aspects  mentioned  here.  I believe 
that  they  should  be  given  an  even  more  Important  role.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  experience  of  the  advanced  countries  In  order  to  orient  the  activities 
of  these  unions.  Even  though  the  unions  are  instruments  of  the  struggle,  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Fonseca  that  we  must  try  to  arrive  at  the  stage  at  which  the 
unions  can  collaborate  with  the  general  development  planning  of  the  govern- 
ment. Also,  the  element  of  struggle  is  within  the  union  objectives;  perhaps 
certain  reforms  and  structures  can  make  It  into  a more  cooperative  organiza- 
tion. Perhaps  modification  might  lead  to  the  industrial  democracy  and  closer 
collaboration  between  Industry  groups. 

Mr.  Rosen t There  is  a good  case  for  establishing  social  insurance  programs 
in  an  early  stage  of  development.  The  problem  Is  how  to  cover  only  the 
committed  groups,  and  those  whose  commitment  should  be  accelerated*  Taking 
unemployment  insurance  as  an  example,  one  hears  the  argument  that  this  Is 
both  costly  and  premature  for  underdeveloped  countries.  There  Is  rapid  growth 
in  the  labor  force,  and  high  rates  of  turnover  which  means  a fairly  high  rate 
of  unemployment  at  times.  Unemployment  Insurance  discourages  turnover  because 
the  worker  has  to  be  unemployed  for  a certain  period  of  time  to  qualify,  to  be 
unemployed  for  a time  before  he  receives  any  benefits;  also,  the  benefits  last 
only  for  a limited  period.  He  doubts  that  unemployment  Insurance  of  itself 
makes  the  difference  as  to  the  degree  of  movement  between  agriculture  and 
industry.  There  are  two  forces  which  affect  the  degree  of  return  to  agricul- 
ture, only  one  being  the  loss  of  income  associated  with  the  loss  of  employment. 
The  other  is  the  possibility  of  earning  a high  income  In  agriculture  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  harvest  time,  for  example. 


Mr.  Paneerapan:  This  is  characteristic  of  the  labor  market  in  developing 
countries.  When  they  have  enough  earnings  from  industry,  some  workers  go 
home  to  their  villages  for  the  harvest. 


Mr.  Rosen:  The  difficulty  lies  in  examining  the  labor  force  existing  at  a 

given  moment  to  find  some  way  of  Identifying  the  various  degrees  of  commit- 
ment. Unemployment  insurance  is  a good  policy  for  people  whose  commitment 
to  the  industrial  labor  force  Is  relatively  high.  It  may  be  less  Important 
for  those  whose  occupational  commitment  is  to  industry,  but  \diose  psychologi- 
cal commitment  is  still  to  the  agricultural  sector.  For  permanent  employees 
in  an  industry  the  case  for  unemployment  insurance  is  clear.  The  problem  is 
to  draw  the  lines  between  these  various  groups.  The  best  evidence  is  a man's 
work  history. 
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Mr«  Fonseca;  I want  to  present  the  situation  in  Brazil  where  there  are  two 
different  things.  Social  security  Is  administered  by  seven  Institutes  under 
the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  with  more  than  four  million  people 
receiving  the  benefits.  They  are  maintained  by  the  contributions  of  employees— 
8%  of  the  wages  to  a limit  of  five  times  the  minimum  wage.  There  Is  no  con- 
tribution out  of  general  tax  revenues.  Six  percent  of  race  track  receipts 
goes  Into  the  fund  along  with  5?.  of  government  receipts  from  corporate  Income 
taxes  and  5%  of  the  revenue  :^rom  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets.  The  seven 
Institutes  handle  the  funds  for  various  segments  of  the  labor  force— indus- 
trial workers,  transportation  and  cargo  workers;  maritime  workers,  bank  workers, 
etc.  This  is  a vertical  organization.  The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  its  own 
Institute  of  Pensions  and  Retirement  for  its  employees. 

The  major  financial  problem  Is  that  the  government  sometimes  takes  the 
funds  and  invests  In  other  things;  for  example,  the  construction  of  the  new 
capital,  Brasilia. 

Me.  Rosen;  It  may  well  be  that  the  funds  withdrawn  by  the  government  for 
Investment  purposes  come  from  those  programs,  as  in  Turkey,  where  there  Is  a 
high  level  of  contributions  but  a low  level  of  payments  from  the  fund. 


Mr.  Fonseca:  A difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  Brazil  we  have  a depre- 

ciation of  the  currency  of  about  2.5%  per  month.  Pensions  are  low  for  the 
needs  of  the  workers  and  they  complain  against  the  Institutes  because  the 
pensions  are  not  sufficient.  For  example,  during  their  working  lives  maritime 
workers  receive  very  high  wages,  but  when  they  retire,  their  pension  Is  not 
adequate.  We  have  no  unemployment  Insurance,  but  require  separation  Indemnities. 
For  example,  when  a man  works  for  more  than  11  months  for  the  same  company,  he 
must  receive,  as  an  Indemnity,  one  month's  wages  If  he  leaves  the  company.  If 
an  employee,  after  more  than  nine  years'  service  with  a company,  leaves  that 
company's  employ,  he  must  receive  double  separation  pay.  This  system  Is  under 
the  control  of  the  labor  unions.  These  two  types  of  compensation  make  lt‘ 
difficult  to  establish  a system  of  unemployment  insurance.  There  are  In  our 
In  our  Congress  at  the  present  time  two  proposals  to  establish  unemployment 
Insurance  that  must  be  paid  by  the  employers.  En^loyers  are  against  this, 
and  'Employees  are  afraid  to  lose  the  stability  and  Indemnity  payments  they 
now  have. 


Mr.  Tuna:  There  is  a question  of  principle  here  on  which  I would  like  to  hear 

some  discussion.  In  the  field  of  social  security  is  it  right  for  the  govern- 
ment to  favor  some  sectors  and  neglect  others? 


Mr.  Rosen:  Yes.  This  is  a question  of  need,  not  of  equality.  Some  programs 

are  very  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  one  group,  but  these  might  not  be 
rational  for  another  group.  The  degree  of  commitment  to  the  labor  force  Is 
the  test. 


Mr.  Farooki:  We  have  chosen  the  textile  industry  and  will  have  unemployment 

insurance  in  that  industry  soon.  We  used  annual  earnings  to  measure  the  degree 
of  commitment  and  found  that  the  textile  industry  showed  the  greatest  commit- 
ment. The  largest  Industry  in  Pakistan  is  the  railroad,  but  this  is  almost 
nationalized. 
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III*  Problems  of  Skill  Acquisition  in  the  Rural  Labor  Force 


This  course  was  to  analyze  the  significance  of  the  agricultural  sector 
in  the  developmental  process*  The  scope  of  discussion  and  study  was,  there- 
forei  somewhat  wider  and  less  focussed  on  training  than  the  course  title 
suggests*  Dr*  Frederic  Shorter  of  Princeton  University  was  the  Seminar  Leader* 

Previous  sessions  had  demonstrated  that  most  participants  were  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  place  of  agriculture  in  economic  development  and 
social  change*  Sessions  therefore  were  organized  to  give  a high  priority  to 
country  reports  on  Brazlli  Chllei  and  Thailand  by  representatives  from  these 
nations  and  to  an  exchange  of  experience  among  all  participants*  In  terms  of 
time»  the  Seminar  Leader  consequently  reduced  his  presentation  to  a few  stage- 
setting lectures  and  an  elaboration  of  some  special  aspects > such  as  rural 
public  works  programs*  This  pattern  is  reflected  in  the  excerpts  presented 
below* 

The  following  are  the  main  topics  treated  in  this  segment: 

1*  The  Plan  of  Agriculture  in  Economic  Development:  An 

Over-all  View * p*  74 

2*  Social  and  Psychological  Factors********** *«»***p*  77 


3*  The  Modernization  of  Agriculture— Extension 
Services  and  Community  Development 


»p.  77 


4*  Agriculture  and  the  Policy  of  Economic  Development 
and  Manpower  in  Chile 


»p*  81 


5*  The  Impact  of  Land  Reform  in  Bolivia* ** *,«*«****«»****p*,  84 
6*  Development  Planning  in  Northeastern  Brazil p*  87 


Regional  Planning  and  Its  Application  to 
Agricultural  Problems  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo»  Brazil 


.p*  90 


8*  The  Thailand  Planning  Board's  Approach  to 

Estimating  Future  Manpower  Requirements  of 
Agriculture 


»p.  93 


i 


9*  Rural  Resettlement  of  Ex-servicemen  in  Indonesia p*  99 

10*  Development  Planning  in  Viet-Kam— The  Accent  on 

Agriculture*  «*•*«««  *p*  100 

11*  Measures  of  Rural  Manpower  Utilization * p*  102 

12*  Opportunities  for  the  Rural  lkiempl<yed*** p*  105 
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1*  The  Place  of  Agriculture  in  Econoaic  PevelopiaeniL::  An  Over-all  View 

Mr«  Shorter;  Agricultural  development  Is  closely  related  to  the  entire  process 
of  economic  development.  However,  It  Is  difficult  to  place  agricultural 
development  In  Its  proper  perspective. 

As  development  proceeds  and  the  demand, for  food  expands.  Increased 
supplies  must  be  drawn  either  from  the  country's  own  agricultural  sector  or 
from  abroad.  The  principle,  that  of  comparative  economic  advantage,  holds  In 
this  case  that  additional  supplies  should  come  from  whichever  source  Is  cheaper. 

To  decide  between  policies  maximizing  agricultural  productivity  and 
relying  on  the  Importation  of  fibers  and  foodstuffs  In  turn  requires  Ideas  about 
the  relative  potentialities  of  agricultural  and  Industrial  developments.  Here 
are  five  tentative  hypotheses  which  should  be  considered: 

a.  There  Is  great  potential  for  agricultural  development. 

Some  of  Its  aspects  are  visible  In  the  performance  of  out- 
standing farmers  and  In  the  results  of  demonstrations  and 
experiments.  The  extent  of  this  potential  Is  hinted  at  by 
spectacular  Increases  In  agricultural  productivity  In  coun- 
tries such  as  Taiwan,  Japan  and  Israel.  In  the 

United  States  the  rate  of  Increase  In  output  per  man  for 
the  last  two  decades  has  been  2%  times  as  high  In  agricul- 
ture as  In  Industry. 

Potentiality  for  growth  often  has  to  be  sought  out  and 
discovered  In  agriculture  just  as  In  such  fields  as  oil  and 
(other)  mineral  resource  exploration.  In  India  and  Egypt, 
for  example,  the  knowledge  th:.t  large  foreign  exchange 
savings  would  be  made  by  discovering  further  quantities  of 
oil  plus  some  Indication  of  potential  have  led  both  coun- 
tries to  make  large  Investments  In  oil  exploration.  The 
same  logic  or  "faith"  should  be  applied  to  the  agricultural 
development  problem. 

b.  The  realization  of  agricultural  potentials  Is  seldom 
easy.  Some  countries  apparently  possessing  large  potentials, 
such  as  Argentina,  Chile  and  Uruguay,  have  made  little 
progress.  The  specific  problems  are  cultural,  political, 
physical,  and  economic. 

c.  Agriculture  Is  not  Inherently  primitive.  In  countries 
where  agriculture  has  already  progressed.  It  Is  technically 
complex,  requires  advanced  skills,  and  may  even  be  capital 
Intensive. 

d.  Productivity  levels  differ  greatly  among  farm  enter- 
prises within  countries  where  the  average  Is  low.  Conse- 
quently, considerable  Improvements  can  be  made  simply  by 
using  the  knowledge  and  skill  that  already  exists  within 
the  country.  This  source  of  knowledge  Is  additional  to  the 
transfer  of  techniques  from  other  countries. 
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One  can  sum  up  these  four  hypotheses  by  examining  a dispute  about 
Egyptian  agricultural  potential.  One  writer  has  said  that  one  of  Egypt's 
great  strengths  is  in  the  possibility  of  increasing  output  (per  acre)  in 
cotton,  rice,  corn,  etc.  How  should  this  promise  affect  the  future  role  of 
agriculture  in  Egypt?  Because  output  per  acre  is  already  high,  the  same 
author  believes  further  increases  in  acre  yields  will  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

However,  by  expanding  the  number  of  acres  that  can  be  irrigated  each  year  with 
the  new  Aswan  High  Dam,  agricultural  output  can  be  raised.  But  this  agricul- 
tural potent4.al  is  limited;  hydrologists  can  envisage  very  few  additional 
possibilities.  After  Aswan  is  finished,  agriculture  will  have  reached  its 
maximum  potential.  Further  development  will  have  to  be  achieved  outside  the 
agricultural  sector.  As  food  demand  grows,  foodstuffs  will  have  to  be 
imported  and  paid  for  by  exporting  manufactured  commodities.  This  pattern  i 

of  development  would  be  costly,  however,  and  its  progress  severely  restricted  i ^ 

to  a limited  range  of  opportunity.  | 

t 

p ' 

L : 

It  is  very  doubtful  that  such  a pessimistic  interpretation  of  Egypt's  { ; 

agricultural  future  is  correct.  It  overlooks  important  sources  of  increased 
output  that  are  characteristic  of  progressive  agriculture  elsewhere.  Reflec- 
ting on  the  world-wide  experience,  rather  than  considering  only  the  present 
situation  in  Egypt,  the  modern  view  is  that  modernization  introduces  a con- 
tinuous process  of  rising  agricultural  yields  regardless  of  the  starting  point. 

There  is  not  merely  one  great  leap  forward,  but  continuous  improvement  over 
long  periods.  Once  people  become  discoverers  and  innovators,  there  are  hundreds 
of  ways,  small  and  large,  of  increasing  productivity..  Egyptians  are  now  demon- 
strating this  proposition  in  the  agrarian  reform  areas  where  concentrated  at ten- 
technique  and  commercial  inputs  are  raising  already  high  yields  even 
The  best  hypothesis  on  which  to  base  expectations  and  policy  is  that 
agriculture  will  prove  as  capable  of  further  increases  in  productivity 
of  other  countries. 

e«  It  is  an  important  fact  that  agricultural  development 
depends  on  industrial  development.  In  many  discussions 
it  is  stressed  that  industrial  development  is  dependent 
on  agricultural  development,  but  the  point  here  is  to  look 
at  this  relationship  J^om  the  other  side.  The  dependence 
of  agricultural  development  on  development  in  other  sectors 
arises  because: 

(1)  Agricultural  progress  brings  about  increased  use 
of  inputs,  such  as  fertilizers,  which  are  produced 
by  industries.  Formerly,  a ton  of  food  was  produced 
entirely  by  the  agricultural  sector,  but  this  ceases 
to  be  true  and  it  is  partly  the  product  of  the  ferti- 
lizer industry,  this  illustrates  a general  phenomenon 
of  production  processes  drawing  on  inputs  from  a number 
of  sectors  to  produce  commodities  which  formerly  were 
the  exclusive  output  of  a single  sector. 

(2)  Agricultural  development  is  also  dependent  upon 
growth  in  demand  for  its  productive  activity  and 
expansion  in  the  economy  as  a whole  does,  of  course, 
enlarge  the  demand  for  food  and  for  exportable  agricul- 
tural commodities. 
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(3)  Finally,  the  quality  o£  agricultural  manpower  depends 
upon  educational  and  cultural  development  In  the  society 
as  a vdioleo 


Another  facet  o£  the  Interdependence  between  agricul- 
ture and  Industry  consists  o£  the  part  agriculture  plays 
In  supplying  Increasing  numbers  o£  qualified  personnel  to 
the  Industrial  sector.  Once  agricultural  development 
breaks  down  rural  traditions  and  promotes  productivity  In 
agricultural  operations,  It  also  creates  an  environment 
out  of  which  may  come  manpower  that  Is  Imnedlately  more 
productive  and  skillful  In  Industry.  Other  contributions 
of  agricultural  development  to  the  rest  of  the  econon^  are 
such  things  as  providing  growing  markets  for  non- 
agrlcultural  commodities,  providing  savings  for  capital 
formation  and  Increasing  supplies  of  raw  materials  and 
exports. 

* 

Mr.  Pombhelara!  The  Six-Year  Development  Plan  of  Thailand  gives  first  priority 
to  the  development  of  agriculture.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this  decision; 

85%  of  the  active  population  Is  engaged  In  agriculture  so  that  the  best  way  to 
Increase  the  Income  of  the  people  as  a vdiole  Is  to  Increase  the  agricultural 
output.  There  Is  a great  potential  for  .development  In  the  agricultural  sector 
by  using  scientific  methods  to  Improve  the  land;  It  Is  an  easy  way  to  Increase 
the  foreign  exchange  Income  because  most  of  the  exports  are  from  the  agricul- 
tural sector.  The  methods  used  to  Improve  agriculture  have  been;  the  con- 
struction of  Irrigation  projects  In  order  to  Increase  the  number  of  crops  per 
year;  the  survey  and  classification  of  the  land  In  order  to  Improve  Its  produc.- 
tlon;  expansion  of  the  extension  services  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  help 
In  educating  the  farmers;  and  the  establishment  of  experimental  stations  to 
Improve  farming  methods. 

Before  the  Six-Year  Program  was  launched,  there  were  several  debates 
on  whether  to  concentrate  on  Industry  or  agriculture.  While  some  preferred  to 
concentrate  on  Industrialization,  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  government 
should  promote  agriculture  because  Industrialization  would  continue  anyway 
without  needing  special  emphasis. 

Mr.  Qureshl;  For  two  years  after  Pakistan' s Independence  the  government  was 
content  to  allow  development  to  take  care  of  Itself.  In  the  first  Five-Year 
Flan  also  the  agricultural  sector  did  not  receive  sufficient  emphasis.  It  was 
felt  then  there  was  a greater  need  for  Industrial  development.  The  Inadequate 
attention  to  agriculture  In  the  first  Plan  was  corrected  In  the  second.  In 
that  Flan  the  tools  of  action  consisted  of  agricultural  development  corporations. 
Their  purpose  Is  to  close  gaps  In  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  providing  agencies  to  sell  Improved  seeds  and  other  products  developed  by  or 
under  the  auspices  of  that  Department. 

Mr.  Shorter;  It  Is  rarely  true  that  the  potential  returns  from  development 
expenditure  In  agriculture  are  so  great  and  obvious  as  to  leave  no  question 
about  giving  agriculture  a predominant  role.  Behind  the  decision  to  emphasize 
agriculture  which  you  report,  there  must  have  been  earnest  debates  and  definite 
judgments  about  potentials.  We  should  try  to  understand  why  agricultural 
development  Is  valued  highly  and  critically  examine  the  underlying  premises. 
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2,  Social  and  Psychological  Factors 

Mr»  Shorter:  Attitudes  of  farmers  have  an  important  relationship  to  agricul- 

tural productivity*  Aether  they  view  their  problems  traditionally  or  not  is 
very  Important*  A farmer  decides  important  things,  even  in  traditional  agri- 
culture, but  the  framework  in  which  he  thinks  consists  of  rules  of  thumb  passed 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  basis  of  decision-making  is  very  different 
in  modern  agriculture  because  there  is  a larger  range  of  choices  and  each  alter- 
native required  knowledge  to  evaluatg_inherent  Tfisks^  Each— and“~every  farmer 
must  decide  when  to  apply  fertilizer^  how  much  chemical  fertilizer  to  apply, 
where  to  use  it,  and  which  type  is  best*  Initially  it  is  difficult  to  intro- 
duce the  use  of  fertilizer  because  it  requires  so  mai^  detailed  evaluations 
and  decisions  for  which  there  is  no  traditional  pattern. 

In  modern  agriculture  farmers  must  make  their  own  decisions  after 
learning  as  much  about  the  particular  alternatives  applicable  to  their  situa- 
tion as  they  can«  Soil  scientists  can  tell  farmers  about  certain  principles 
of  agriculture,  and  even  help  to  establish  scientific  facts  for  each  farm, 
but  farmers  must  take  responsibility  for  their  failures  as  well  as  their  suc- 
cesses. Consequently,  there  is  a profound  difference  in  a man's  approach  to 
his  work  between  traditional  and  modern  agriculture. 

Agricultural  productivity  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  social  tradi- 
tions and  legal  framework  within  which  agriculture  functions.  Land  tenure  is 
a prominent  example.  Regarding  the  basic  contrast  between  traditional  and 
choice-making  approaches,  let  us  consider  for  a moment  whether  whole  production 
sectors  can  be  classified  as  "traditional"  or  "modern."  Frequently  agriculture 
is  characterized  as  "traditional,"  whereas  industry  is  considered  a "modern" 
sector.  This  puts  the  contrast  falsely,  as  if  it  were  a contrast  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  each  sector.  Actually,  traditional  and  modern  approaches  to  pro- 
duction exist  within  both  sectors.  It  faces  manufacturing  as  much  as  agricul- 
ture. For  example,  manufacturing  is  plagued  in  its  early  stages  by  absenteeism 
and  low  productivity,  both  caused  by  traditional  attitudes  towards  work  among 
employers,  supervisors,  and  workers.  It  is  not  high  capitalization  and  machin- 
ery that  made  production  modern  so  much  as  it  is  the  approach  of  the  people  in 
the  labor  force  to  production  problems  and  combined  with  the  availability  of 
modern  machinery  which  opened  up  the  opportunities  of  modern  technology. 

3.  The  Modernization  of  Agriculture--Extension  Services  and  Community  Development 

The  status  of  villagers  as  producers  and  as  citizens  has  been  declining. 
At  the  same  time,  the  status  of  city  people  has  risen.  This  is  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  socio-economic  transition.  Anthropologists  have  often  commented  on 
the  fact  that  village  people  seem  to  have  lost  their  nerve.  There  is  a sense  of 
helplessness  among  them.  Even  though  fine  things  are  said  about  their  romantic 
and  glorious  past,  there  is  in  the  general  public  a widespread  notion  that  they 
are  ineffective.  As  a solution,  somebody,  perhaps  "government,"  must  bring 
tractors,  clean  drinking  water,  knowledge,  and  political  participation  to  the 
countryside.  In  other  words,  from  the  city  must  come  programs  and  ideas  to  lift 
the  rural  people  out  of  worsening  conditions.  I think  this  is  also  the  image  of 
themselves  many  farmers  have. 
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An  extension  program  should  destroy  the  idea  that  villagers  are  passive 
victims  of  circumstances  and  prove  that  they  can  shape  their  destiny  and  make 


and  the  people,  essential  factors  for  a teacher*  There  have  been  attempts,  but 
none  too  successful,  to  employ  persons  \dio  have  moved  away  from  the  village  to 
attend  school  or  college  and  to  turn  them  around  and  send  them  back  to  the 
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It  cannot  bring  to  the  farm  all  the  fertilizer,  seed,  and 
credit;  and  it  cannot  establish  and  supervise  cooperatives 
for  other  organizations* 
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village.  Those  who  have  left  for  higher  training  move  more  logically  into  the 
I Speciallst*Supervisor  category.  At  the  village  level  in  Indonesia  you  say  you 

! have  extension  workers  who  are  the  same  kind  of  people  as  the  villagers,  but 

they  have  different  vocations  and  the  villagers  may  take  a while  to  understand 
this  and  to  profit  by  appropriate  division  of  function, 

Mr,  Ibrahim;  This  arrangement  applies  in  the  GeziraPlan  of  the  Sudan.  There 
is  a scientist  at  the  top,  then  the  farmer  (at  the  bottom)  on  the  land,  and  in 
between  there  is  the  worker  whom  we  call  the  inspector  or  officer.  The  farmer 
is  responsible  for  doing  the  irrigation,  sowing,  etc*,  while  the  officer  is 
responsible  to  see  that  these  things  are  done—that  the  land  has  been  cleared 
and  that  there  is  no  disease  in  agriculture.  He  reports  it  to  the  scientist. 
This  arrangement  applies  to  a very  modern  organization  of  agriculture  rather 
\ than  to  the  village  communities  where  each  man  is  responsible  for  his  own  agri- 

culture . 


? 


t 
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Mr,  Shorter:  The  Gezlra  Project  is  a large-scale  irrigation  program  in  a cotton- 
growing  area.  It  has  been  successful  in  raising  output  per  acre  and  in  obtaining 
a high  quality  of  cotton.  The  cultivators  have  special  plots,  have  certain 
responsibilities,  and  share  the  profits.  There  are  supervisors  who  tell  them 
what  to  do.  The  supervisor  at  the  top  determines  the  policy.  This  is  a dif- 
ferent agricultural  situation  than  the  individual  cultivation  situation  about 
which  I was  talking.  You  are  right.  The  organization  you  described  also  has 
three  layers— scientist,  worker,  and  villager.  However,  the  man  in  the  middle 
has  an  entirely  different  function.  In  the  Gezlra  Plan  the  cultivator  is  a 
skilled  farm  laborer.  He  is  not  an  Independent  cultivator  who  chooses  his  crop 
and  takes  risks.  The  number  of  decisions  he  has  to  make  are  few.  That  is  one 
reason  your  system  succeeds  so  well.  It  uses  farmers  without  demanding  much 
change  in  traditional  ways  of  thinking.  This  is  an  interesting  contrast.  The 
function  of  the  extension  system  is  educational.  The  function  of  the  Gezlra 
system  is  managerial,  I am  talking  about  a structure  of  knowledge  and  function, 
not  about  a pyramid  of  administrative  organization, 

Mr,  Brinaast  In  a situation  where  the  villagers  are  illiterate,  with  long- 
established  traditions  and  superstitions,  I believe  that  science  or  technologi- 
cal advances  in  agriculture  would  be  Incompatible  with  their  beliefs.  No 
training  will  make  them  change  long-established  habits.  Therefore,  agricul- 
tural extension  would  fall  unless  one  goes  deeper  into  the  underlying  causes. 

If  the  supervisor  is  identified  as  a government  agent,  villagers  won* t believe 
what  he  says.  If  they  have  a good  crop,  they  will  think  it  is  due  to  some 
superior  being  and  they  will  celebrate  by  sacrificial  killing  of  animals  and 
inviting  neighboring  villages  to  celebrate  with  them,  I think  the  approach 
should  be  different.  The  extension  service  people  should  liVe  and  do  business 
like  farmers  and  villagers.  Then  villagers  may  see  that  extension  workers  have 
good  crops  and  they  may  want  to  know  how  this  has  been  accomplished, 

Mr,  Onfravi  I imagine  conditions  like  those  in  the  Philippines  exist  in  other 
countries.  To  improve  them  is  one  of  the  basic  goals  of  the  Andean  Indian 
Project  of  the  International  Labour  Organization,  which  is  operating  in  Peru, 
Ecuador  and  Bolivia, 

Mr,  Gaibor;  The  Andean  Mission  has  carried  out  an  important  task  in  my  country. 
The  problem  is  that  the  Mission  has  not  been  able  to  reach  enough  people.  The 
government  should  initiate  projects  of  the  type  I will  indicate.  In  Ecuador 
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rural  people  serve  one  year  In. the  army.  SnllsVunent  should. .combine  military 
with  agricultural  training.  This  may  prevent  rural  people  from  going  to  the 
cities  after  discharge.  Ihrban  Industries  cannot  absorb  this  part  of  t^^  labor 
force,  so  the  policy  should  be  to  try  to  get  them  to  stay  In  their  home  comrounl'^ 
ties. 

Me.  Tlierlno:  The  Information  of  Mr.  Brlngas  was  very  Interesting.  Nicaragua 

has  an  essentially  agricultural  population— 67%  of  the  active  population. 

Problems  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Philippines.  There  are  additional  problems. 
The  population  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  of  a different  language  and  race;  they 
are  ttesqulto  Indians.  Because  of  British  Influence  In  that  area,  they  have  a 
different  religion  also.  Most  Indians  are  Protestants.  The  agricultural  exten* 
slon  service  has  done  a good  job  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  On  ttie  Atlantic  Coast 
success  came  through  Improving  the  educational  level.  The  Nicaraguan  program  Is 
very  limited  In  Its  funds.  It  Is  hoped  that  during  the  Implementation  of  the 
agricultural  reform  next  year  there  will  be  more  money.  Since  the  program 
started  In  1955  or  1956,  there  has  been  a visible  Increase  In  productivity* 

Mr.  Shorter:  The  returns  from  extension  programs  are  only  partially  revealed 

by  quantitative  measurements.  The  knowledge  that  Is  grasped  b>  one  man  may 
Improve  not  only  his  own  methods,  but  those  of  his  neighbor  as  well.  To  measure 
results  the  program  must  be  observed  with  great  perception,  allowing  for  both 
direct  and  Indirect  results  In  a realistic  manner.  Nhen  a program  cannot  pro* 
duce  readily  Identifiable  quantitative  results,  planners  sometimes  tend  to  pu4i 
their  resources  elsewhere.  However,  It  Is  necessarv  to  Insist  on  giving  value 
to  essential  objectives,  whether  they  are  quantlfl&.'/le  or  not* 

Me.  Habed:  Nicaragua's  program  of  fundamental  education  for  Hesqulto  Indians 

on  the  Atlantic  Coast  began  In  1956  with  84  teachers  of  which  22  had  received 
training  In  Mexico*  The  main  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  Integrate  this  popu* 
latlon  of  nomads,  which  had  a very  low  educational  and  cultural  level.  Into  the 
nation*  The  main  Interest  was  In  a higher  cultural  level,  not  higher  productivity* 
The  people  were  given  training  In  many  subjects  such  as  Spanish,  general  science, 
and  the  art  of  better  living*  The  results  were  very  favorable*  The  program  was 
concentrated  on  about  3,000  adults  and  children  In  three  or  four  villages.  It 
started  as  a pilot  project  and  has  now  been  extended  to  other  areas  so  that 
there  Is  one  other  similar  project  In  which  It  Is  hoped  there  will  be  equal 
results.  The  people  had  been  absolutely  unproductive  before,  but  now  they  are 
going  Into  agriculture  and  they  do  well.  Sometimes  production  Is  above  the 
level  of  the  other  regions.  The  program  was  planned  jointly  by  UNESCO  and  the 
Nicaraguan  Government. 

The  program  established  health,  education,  and  extension  centers  away 
from  the  villages  and  then  tried  to  Induce  people  to  come  and  use  the  seeds  and 
better  methods  In  farming.  It  was  hard  to  get  them  to  come,  but  a few  came  and 
others  followed  when  they  saw  the  results*  The  system  generally  gave  an  ele* 
mentar>'  education  up  to  the  third  grade.  Including  agricultural  training,  health, 
hygiene,  and  civics.  The  teachers  were  trained  to  tt.ach  these  subjects  along 
the  lines  of  the  fundamental  education  scheme  of  the  UNESCO  program* 
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4*  Agriculture  and  the  Policy  of  Economic  Development  and  Manpower  in  Chile 


Mr«  Onfrav;  The  characteristics  of  Chilean  agriculture  are: 

(1)  The  Investment  In  agricultural  production  in  Chile  Is  for 
the  most  part  domestic  so  that  the  Income  from  agriculture 
remains  in  the  country.  There  are  no  foreign  plantations. 

(2)  Agricultural  occupations  employed  33%  of  the  active  popu- 
lation in  1948.  Now  the  farm  labor  force  has  declined  to  31%. 
The  rural  population  has  very  limited  purchasing  power  and  is 
largely  outside  the  market. 

(3)  Agriculture  represents  only  17%  of  the  gross  national 
income.  Compared  with  the  mining  Industry  and  commerce,  its 
contribution  is  very  low,  especially  if  the  nximber  of  people 
who  work  in  agriculture  is  considered. 

(4)  In  Chile  the  irregularity  of  the  rainfall  makes  it 
hazardous  to  depend  on  natural  sources  of  water.  The  govern- 
ment is  obliged  to  create  artificial  sources.  Another  prob- 
lem is  that  in  some  regions  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  rain 
that  it  causes  damage  from  erosion.  However,  Chile  has  funda- 
mentally two  parallel  systems  ci  mountains,  the  Andean  and  the 
Coastal  Ranges,  between  which  is  the  Central  Valley  which 
consists  in  the  North  of  plains  and  in  the  South  of  a number 
of  Islands,  In  some  parts  of  the  North  there  are  other  chains 
of  low  mountains.  This  topographical  characteristic  permits 
the  construction  of  dams,  but  it  makes  transportation  and 
communication  very  difficult  and  it  limits  agricultural  expan- 
sion. The  Chilean  land  is  characterized  by  its  great  variety , 
but  its  productivity  is  low  because  of  ancient  techniques  used. 
The  total  extent  of  the  country  is  74,000,000  hectares  of  which 
approximately  25,000,000  can  be  used  for  farming.  The  popula- 
tion is  at  present  7,500,000.  In  1948,  730,000  were  in  the 
agricultural  labor  force. 

(5)  The  characteristics  of  agricultural  production  are: 

(a)  There  is  a variety  of  production.  Due  to  the  diversity 
of  geographical  distribution  and  variety  of  climate  all 
kinds  of  products  can  be  produced.  The  country  extends 
from  the  tropical  regions  to  the  South  Pole,  so  that  it 
has  all  kinds  of  climate  including  sub- tropical,  temperate, 
and  polar. 

(b)  Production  is  stagnant.  The  irrigated  area  has  only 
increased  slightly.  In  1900,  one  million  hectares  were 
irrigated;  in  1950,  1,300,000.  Actually,  Instead  of  an 
Increment  in  production,  there  is  displacement  of  certain 
products  by  others,  for  any  increase  in  the  production  of 
some  products  means  a reduction  in  the  production  of  others 
due  to  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the  seasonal  changes. 
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Production  in  Chile  is  disorganized.  The  general 
rule  has  been  to  plant  those  products  which  in  the 
preceding  year  brought  high  returns. 


(d)  Output  Is  low.  Costs  are  high*  This  Is,  In  part, 
due  to  the  expensiveness  of  irrigation  and  transporta- 
tion, but  the  main  cause  is  slight  utilization  of  new 
techniques.  Output  per  hectare  in  man-hours  is  very 
low  compared  to  that  of  the  United  States.  In  the  U.  S. 
in  1909,  21.5  man-hours  were  required  to  work  one 
hectare.  In  1936,  3^5  man-hours  were  required.  In 
Chile  160  man-hours  are  required  per  hectare  in  some 
regions* 


According  to  Professor  Francisco  A,  Pinto,  the  economic  policy  for  agri- 
culture that  must  be  followed  should  have  the  following  objectives: 

It  must  provide  food  for  the  population  and  raw  materials  for 
industry. 

Agriculture  must  constitute  a consuming  market  for  other  indus- 
tries. 


s 
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Agriculture  must  represent  an  income  source  of  foreign  exchange 
from  the  export  of  various  products  in  demand  in  foreign  lands. 

It  must  protect  the  natural  resources  through  rational  exploitation 
which  will  not  terminate  the  resources. 

Consequently,  those  who  prepared  the  Ten-Year  Plan  took  into  account 
agricultural 'reality , and  they  made  the  economic  development  plan  for  1960  to 
1970  on  the  basis  of  addressing  four  separate  tasks. 

To  forecast  the  domestic  growth  of  demand,  exports  and  agricul- 
ture and  cattle  raising  and  to  balance  production  and  demand 
in  order  to  be  able  to  estimate  import  requirements  accurately. 


To  examine  the  availability  of  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  land 
for  production,  and  to  establish  a relationship  between  the 
available  land  and  the  development  of  required  crops* 


To  estimate  the  needs  of  the  future  by  analyzing  the  demand  for 
the  production  factors  of  greatest  importance  for  the  sector, 
such  as  equipment,  fertilizers,  etc. 

To  set  the  framework  in  order  to  accelerate  economic  development 
which  is  the  basic  issue  in  the  economic  plan. 


I 

This  program  implies  yearly  growth  in  agriculture  of  5 .57..  If  the  ] 
^otal  production  grows  by  5.5%  annually  and  the  population  grows  2.5%  without  * i 
taking  into  account  changes  in  exchange  rates,  this  means  that  in  general  the  i 
available  per  capita  production  would  increase  about  3%  per  annum.  1 
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In  order  to  carry  out  any  development  in  agriculture,  whether  it  be 
social  or  economic,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  manpower  available  in  numbers 
and  quality  requiredo  The  relationship  between  output  and  employment  is  less 
close  in  agriculture  than  in  industry  where  the  effect  on  employment  depends 
very  closely  on  production  programs*  The  evolution  of  employment  in  the  agri- 
cultural sector  cannot  be  easily  deduced  from  projections  of  output  or  produc- 
tivity* Technicians  in  programming  of  manpower  in  agriculture  have  a difficult 
task*  Quantitatively  speaking,  it  is  known  that  idien  a country  industrializes, 
the  percentage  of  the  agricultural  labor  force  diminishes  In  relation  to  the 
total  labor  force*  This  trend  can  be  seen  in  Chile^  But,  1 would  like  to 
emphasize  the  aspect  of  quality  of  labor  force  and  the  training  of  the  agricul- 
tural worker*  The  Kconomic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  its 
conference  in  March,  1962  found  that  the  agricultural  worker  must  meet  the  needs 
of  trained  personnel  for  the  development  of  agricultural  life  and  production  as 
a fundamental  part  of  the  economic  process  of  Latin  America* 

One  of  the  principal  problems  of  rural  education  in  the  Latin  American 
countries  is  that  It  does  not  differ  greatly  in  many  of  its  essential  character- 
istics from  that  of  urban  areas*  Virtually  the  only  difference  is  location* 

A program  for  rural  education  must  be  adapted  to  the  environment*  It  should  not 
be  inferior  to  urban  education,  but  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  needs  and 
contents  for  education  in  agriculture*  The  levels  of  rural  education  should  be: 
elementary,  practical,  technical,  and  university* 

thr*  Farooki:  Nhat  proportion  of  the  land  is  in  latifundlas  and  what  In  mlni- 

fundlas? 

* 

thr  * Onfrav : There  are  1,340  latifundlas  which  are  owned  by  0*74%  of  the  total 

landowners  in  Chile  but  represent  75%  of  the  arable  land*  There  are  140,000 
mlnlfundlas  owned  by  78*7%  of  the  total  landowners  and  representing  only  8*5% 
of  the  total  arable  land*  This  means  that  a tremendous  amount  of  the  owners 
do  not  receive  any  advantage  from  their  land*  The  majority  do  not  play  a role 
in  active  production*  In  general  the  latifundlas  and  mlnlfundlas  do  not  have  a 
high  level  of  productivity,  but  the  rnnifundias  generally  seem  to  have  a higher 
output  per  hectare  than  the  latifundlas  because  more  labor  is  app^ed  per 
hectare  on  the  smaller  farms  than  on  the  larger*  Irrigation  raises  the  produc- 
tivity per  hectare,  but  other  forms  of  mechanization,  such  as  tractors,  raise 
the  productivity  per  man  without  raising  the  productivity  of  the  land* 

thr*  Qureshi;  As  both  latifundlas  and  mlnlfundlas  are  undesirable,  what  size 
farm  would  be  desirable  in  Chile? 

th:*  Onfray:  There  is  no  exact  size  that  would  be  best  because  the  size  depends 

on  the  geographical  location  and  the  climate*  In  the  South  the  latifundlas  are 
larger*  In  the  North  the  farms  are  not  very  large,  for  they  are  intense'* y 
cultivated  and  highly  productive  because  of  the  climate*  In  the  central  region 
they  are  larger  in  order  to  be  profitable,  because  the  land  is  not  very  produc- 
tive* In  the  North,  50  hectares  can  be  considered  a latifundla;  whereas  in  the 
central  region  2000  hectares  can  be  considered  a latifundla,  and  100  hectares 
is  an  adequate  farm*  In  the  extreme  South  the  farms  must  be  at  least  1000 
hectares  because  the  land  is  not  for  farming,  but  for  grassing  and  husbandry  of 
sheep  and  cattle* 
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Mr.  Ibrahim:  What  are  the  Important  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  Onfrav!  The  main  products  are:  wheat,  cereals,  beans,  rice,  sugar  beets, 

corn,  fruits,  and  grapes  for  wine. 

Mr.  Shorter!  Do  you  expect  that  as  Improvements  In  agriculture  are  made,  this 
will  require  more  or  less  manpower?  Can  you  name  any  particular  projects  In 
the  agricultural  sector  that  affect  the  number  of  workers  and  the  size  of  pro- 
duction In  agriculture? 

Mr.  Onfrav:  I believe  that  the  downward  trend  In  the  proportion  of  agricultural 

workers  will  continue  so  that  the  active  agricultural  population  will  becor;? 
smaller.  This  trend  may  be  altered  by  a colonization  program  designed  to  Inte- 
grate abandoned  areas  Into  the  economy.  This  may  make  It  possible  for  the 
absolute  number  of  people  In  agriculture  to  rise. 

There  Is  a special  plan  related  to  training  agronomists  In  order  to 
Increase  production*  In  1958  there  was  a meeting  In  Santiago,  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  different  Latin  American  universities.  Besides  making 
a study  of  the  shortage  of  technical  personnel  In  agriculture,  they  emphasized 
the  training  of  agronomists  on  high  levels  of  specialization.  The  university 
program  and  curriculum  were  changed  and  a new  curriculum  of  engineer  specializing 
In  agricultural  economics  and  administration  has  been  added.  Now  agronomists  will 
be  better  trained  and  will  be  able  to  contribute  effectively  to  Implementation 
of  the  development  plans. 

You  asked  whether  an  Increasing  demand  for  manpower  would  occur. 

Answering  this  question,  I would  say  that  certainly  there  will  be  a need  for 
more  manpower  In  the  construction  period,  but  this  manpower  does  not  belong 
actually  to  the  agricultural  sector  and  It  will  not  remain  In  It  after  the  first 
stages. 

Mr.  Shorter:  You  make  a distinction  between  the  construction  period  In  which 

more  manpower  Is  needed  for  construction  and  the  utilization  period.  In  the 
utilization  period,  more  agricultural  manpower  Is  usually  needed,  for  Irrigation 
usually  Increases  the  crop  acreage. 

Mr.  Tllerlno:  Is  the  Colonization  Institute  part  of  a land  reform  program? 

Mr.  Onfrav:  Since  1928  the  Institute  has  been  carrying  out  Investigations  and 

working  on  colonization,  but  the  problem  has  not  yet  been  solved.  No  committee 
has  been  set  up  to  work  on  land  reform  because  there  have  been  argttments  over 
that  Issue. 

5.  The  Impact  of  Land  Reform  In  Bolivia 


Bolivian  rural  conditions  were  analyzed  and  discussed  by  Dr.  Castro 
Ferragut  of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  who  attended  the  August  1 
meeting  as  a guest  lecturei;  and  at  a later  date  by  Mr.  Mendlzabal,  the  partici- 
pant representing  Bolivia. 
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Dr.  Ferragut  said;  For  the  last  two  years  I have  been  In  Bolivia  on 
a United  Nations  Agricultural  Mission  inaklng  a study  of  agricultural  coloniza- 
tion and  the  Implementation  of  the  agricultural  land  reform.  Bolivia  Is  one 
of  the  few  Latin  American  countries  to  have  carried  out  an  agricultural  reform. 
This  was  In  1953.  Prior  to  the  reform  program  - In  the  1950  census  year  - 69% 
of  the  farmers  owned  farms  of  less  than  ten  hectares^  representing  less  than  .4% 
of  the  total  land  area.  Farms  of  more  than  500  hectares^  representing  9S.17<.  of 
the  land  were  owned  by  8%  of  the  farmers.  When  the  agricultural  reform  was 
established)  one  of  the  articles  of  the  law  provided  that  all  Bolivians  over  18 
years  of  age  that  wanted  to  go  Into  agriculture  would  be  given  land  according 
to  the  plans  of  the  government.  They  must  start  agricultural  work  on  the! land 
within  two  years  after  receiving  the  grant.  Political  rather  than  econcn;lc 
motives  prompted  the  reform  program.  This  Is  typical  perhaps  of  such  programs. 
Every  agricultural  reform  has  the  purpose  of  producing  a more  equitable  distri- 
bution with  the  object  of  obtaining  a higher  standard  of  living.  In  reality)  a 
higher  standard  of  living  Is  obtained  by  transferring  people  from  non-productive 
activities  to  more  productive  activities.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  economic 
development  of  Bolivia)  to  give  land  to  those  that  want  It  does  not  constitute  a 
plan  for  economic  development.  AlsO)  there  remains  the  serious  problem  of 
giving  land  to  farmers  idio  lack  entrepreneurial  Initiative  and  are  Inadequately 
trained. 


Between  1950  and  1958  estimates  Indicate  that  the  area  under  cultivation 
has  Increased  by  11.2%.  But  agricultural  production  dropped  In  the  first  two 
years  of  the  agricultural  reform.  In  1954  It  was  equal  to  66.1%  of  1950  produc- 
tion and  In  1955  It  equaled  69.8%.  Now  production  has  Increased  to  85%  of  1950. 

Until  April  30)  1962  the  agricultural  reform  had  benefited  132)000  house- 
hold heads  who  received  an  area  of  3)935)830  hectares.  The  technical  department 
was  In  the  last  phases  of  processing  a further  distribution  to  benefit  40)000 
additional  households  with  an  area  of  548)000  hectares.  On  the  other  hand)  3800 
Indian  communities  will  remain  unaffected  by  the  reform.  In  these  latter  com- 
munities 170)000  hectares  of  cultivated  land  Is  available)  but  13)000  Indian 
families  have  only  1%  hectares  each. 

If  the  objective  Is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion) It  Is  necessary  to  pull  manpower  out  of  agriculture  and  put  It  Into  other 
activities  and  then  to  stimulate  the  use  of  mechanical  equipment.  This  Is 
contrary  to  the  government  policy  of  colonization)  however)  because  alternative 
sources  of  employment  are  lacking.  Public  policy  has  not  Increased  agricultural 
production)  and  It  has  wasted  time  and  money  by  moving  people  from  the  city  to 
the  farm  who  have  not  had  previous  agricultural  experience.  An  Increase  of  pro- 
duction could  be  obtained  by  giving  greater  amounts  of  technical  know-how 
through  training)  selection  of  seedS)  and  Inducing  farmers  to  change  their  tech- 
niques. 


Ihider employment  and  unemployment  are  extremely  high  In  the  rural  districts. 
The  rural  population  Is  2)184)000  or  66.17.  of  the  total  population.  Of  these 
1)200)000  people  are  In  age  groups  between  IS  and  60.  The  potential  capacity 
of  these  workers  Is  360  million  man-days. 

A study  was  made  selecting  11  main  crops  In  each  department  to  determine 
the  labor  required  for  each.  Cultivation  of  727)000  hectares  would  need  42 


million  man-days  or. 12%  of  the  total  human  potential.  The  study  Included  man* 
hours  for  a four  to  five-hour  day  at  low  levels  of  production.  The  requirement 
of  human  labor  for  sheep  and  cattle  raising  averaging  53  head  per  flock  Is  100,- 
000  man-hours.  This  work  Is  done  by  children  and  old  people  outside  the  15*60 
age  limit,  so  that  herding  does  not  affect  the  potential  labor  force.  The  rural 
labor  available  Is  2%  times  the  number  of  people  required  for  the  total  agricul- 
tural potential.  Consequently,  42%  of  the  rural  labor  force  are  underemployed. 
This  high  rate  Is  the  direct  cause  of  the  rural  poverty.  But,  If  productivity 
were  raised,  unemployment  would  be  greater.  In  order  to  Improve  the  standard 
of  living,  therefore,  there  must  be  Industrial  development. 

Mr,  Mendlzabal's  Remarks 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  Is  In  charge  of  land  reform  and  of  solving 
the  agrarian  problem.  Bolivia's  land  reform  has  two  objectives:  Integrating 

the  Indian  population  and  colonizing  the  fertile  tropical  lands.  In  order  to 
solve  the  agricultural  problem,  the  government  gives  the  farmer  seeds  and  the 
necessary  machinery. 

Before  the  revolution  the  Indians  did  not  have  voice  or  a vote.  They 
worked  on  little  plots  of  land  and  were  exploited  by  the  white  man.  They  have 
lived  according  to  a communal  system  since  the  time  of  the  Inca.  The  political 
situation  caused  by  revolution  led  many  landowners  to  finance  a counter  revolu- 
tion because,  at  first,  the  land  reform  was  like  anarchy.  The  resulting  confu- 
sion created  certain  maladjustments  In  the  Internal  life  of  the  country,  and  as 
a further  result  production  declined.  After  three  years  a recovery  began. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  Is  In  charge  of  the  education  of  Indians.  It 
has  Initiated  a series  of  pilot  projects.  Farmers  of  a commxtnlty  may  build  a 
school  and  call  In  an  engineer  foom  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  plan  and  super- 
vise construction.  Farmers  keep  him  In  the  village  until  the  job  Is  done.  After 
they  have  the  school  building,  they  request  a teacher  from  the  Ministry.  Because 
of  the  great  financial  requirement  of  the  program,  Bolivia  depends  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Bolivia  has  great  plans,  but  no  economic  means,  and  without  them 
It  can  do  nothing.  The  aid  from  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  from  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  will  start  with  the  Infrastructure. 

For  planning  on  a long-range  basis,  we  have  the  National  Economic  Planning 
Board, uhlch  works  In  cooperation  with  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  (FAO) 
and  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA).  It  Is  In  charge  of  a ten- 
year  plan  which  Is  reviewed  every  five  years.  In  order  to  have  cooperation  In 
the  collection  of  data,  the  National  Economic  Planning  Board  has  an  advisory 
function  for  all  of  the  ministries. 

The  Bolivian  economy  Is  based  essentially  on  the  mining  Industry,  There 
Is  a Ministry  of  Mines  and  Petroleum  in  charge.  It  deals  especially  with  the 
Bolivian  Corporation  of  Mines,  owner  of  the  largest  mines.  After  the  revolution, 
Bolivia  nationalized  the  large  mines.  It  left  the  medium-sized  and  small  mining 
establishments  to  private  owners. 
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inent  of  Works  Against  Droughts  and  the  San  Francisco  Valley  Commission  failed 
because  their  actions  were  not  well  coordinated.  Likewise > the  government,  in 
1952,  created  the  Bank  of  the  Northeast  to  institute  a policy  of  economic  devel- 
opment, but  its  programs  were  not  broad  enough. 
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The  Northeast  has  two  types  of  climate.  There  is  the  semi-arid  region 
in  the  center  which  has  sufficient,  but  irregular,  rainfall  so  that  there  are 
periods  of  drought.  Cattle,  cotton,  and  a subsistence  agricultural  prodi’Ction 
are  the  economic  characteristics  of  the  semi -dry  region. 
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In  1956  the  government  created  a working  group  on  the  Northeast  with  the 
objective  of  supervising  a program  that  would  give  greater  development  to  the 
area.  To  create  a policy  for  development,  the  working  group  prepared  a diagnosis 
of  the  region,  suggested  directions,  and  drafted  a basic  document  called: 

Policy  for  the  Economic  Development  of  the  Northeast"  (Sudene)* 

The  Development  Board  of  the  Northeast  made  an  analysis  of  the  economic 
and  social  situation.  Upon  completion  of  this  task,  the  Board  became  the  Super* 
Intendent's  Office  of  the  Northeast.  The  Office  prepared  a five-year  plan  which 
has  these  main  targets: 

1.  Creation  of  an  economic  Infrastructure  In  the  humid,  virgin 
soil  region  through  Integration  of  the  transportation  system  and 
expansion  of  the  supply  of  electric  power  In  order  to  provide 
better  living  conditions  for  resettled  peasants. 

2.  Financial  and  technical  aid  to  existing  as  well  as  new 
Industries. 

3.  Rational  utilization  of  the  water  resources. 

There  are  194  public  dams  In  the  region  with  a capacity  of  6,425,000,000 
cubic  meters  of  water  plus  487  private  dams  with  a capacity  of  1,008,000,000  so 
that  the  potential  water-generating  capacity  Is  7,433,000,000  cubic  meters;  the 
principal  canals  have  274  kilometers  and  the  secondary  canals  have  424  kilometers 
for  a total  of  698  kilometers  of  canals  In  the  region.  Despite  the  potential 
generating  power,  only  10,000  hectares  of  land  are  Irrigated.  The  beneficial 
effect  of  some  dams  Is  very  limited  because  they  were  not  Initially  built  for 
Irrigation  and  the  major  part  does  not  permit  access  to  the  Impounded  water  In 
a way  that  results  In  agricultural  production.  A great  nttmber  of  the  existing 
canals  are  not  being  used. 

The  rational  utilization  of  water  resources  will  form  an  agricultural 
economy  \dilch  Is  better  able  to  utilize  the  dry  lands.  It  will  allow  an  eco- 
nomic reorganization  of  the  semi -arid  zone  so  that  It  will  be  less  vulnerable 
to  droughts.  The  plan  will  rationalize  the  food  supply  and  strategically  plan 
the  stock  for  the  emergency  of  drought.  Mineral  resources  of  the  region  will 
be  utilized  on  the  basis  of  geological  surveys  for  the  area  Is  rich  In  rare  ores. 
The  humid  areas  are  to  be  colonized  through  minimum  Infrastructure  Investment 
to  make  access  to  the  areas  possible.  The  plans  call  for  the  raising  of  the 
average  level  of  health  and  education  of  the  rural  population. 

The  plan  calls  for  an  Investment  In  1962  equivalent  to  U.  S.$66  million. 
Foreign  aid  from  the  United  States  and  West  Germany  has  generously  Increased 
the  available  funds  for  the  program. 
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Dr.  Benjamin  Higgins  had  recently  been  called  upon  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  appraise  the  Sudene  Plan.  He  was  asked  to  speak  about  his  Impres- 
sions and  made  these  comments: 


It  Is  Impossible  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
problem  of  poverty  In  the  Northeast.  For  example,  Sao  Paulo  Is  1000%  above 
Plaul  in  the  level  of  living,  and  the  difference  is  increasing.  For  many 
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The  Plan  counts  heavily  on  private  investment  to  fill  the  gap  (of 
1*300  million),  hut  the  general  climate  of  opinion  has  been  rather  anti- 
private  enterprise. 

My  main  ob lection  to  the  Plan  is  that  it  treats  the  Northeast  as  an 
Isolated,  closed  economy  with  no  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world  or 
the  rest  of  the  country.  There  has  been  no  analysis  of  trade,  immigration, 
emigration,  or  capital  mo'i^ements.  There  has  been  no  analysis  of  what  kind 
of  national  fiscal  policies  and  planning  programs  would  be  beneficial,  nor 
has  there  been  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  national  balance  of  payments. 

The  Plan  treats  the  problems  of  the  Northeast  as  though  they  will  be  solved 
by  the  Northeast,  but  this  is  not  possible.  A solution  must  grow  out  of  a 
national  policy. 

Mr.  Fonseca:  The  private  sector  is  being  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 

gram. Not  more  than  two  months  ago  the  National  Congress  approved  a law  by 
\diich  the  people  who  wish  to  invest  in  the  Northeast  are  relieved  of  the 
obligation  to  pay  income  tax,  if  they  apply  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  invest- 
ment in  the  Northeast  along  with  an  equal  amount.  The  investments  must  be, 
however,  in  conformity  with  the  priorities  of  the  Plan. 

The  Sudene  Plan  is  a first  step.  It  is  very  new.  The  Brazilian  States 
are  trying  many  kinds  of  plans  to  develop  a national  consciousness  for  the 
need  of  having  a plan  for  the  entire  country.  The  Northeast  is  no  longer 
thought  of  as  an  Island.  A man  from  that  area  holds  an  office  of  Cabinet  rank 
in  the  National  Government,  primarily  to  Integrate  the  Northeast  into  the 
National  economy.  The  Sudene  Plan  Includes  programs  for  other  industries  such 
as  steel  mills,  synthetic  rubber  plants,  etc.  It  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  Plan  in  the  National  context. 

Mr.  Branco:  The  size  of  the  Plan  was  established  on  the  basis  of  studies  made 

by  the  Sudene  in  terms  of  the  national  resources.  The  initial  work  did  not 
''.ount  on  help  from  the  United  States,  so  that  the  Plan  is  an  expression  of 
efforts  within  the  capabilities  of  Brazil.  Now  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
it  is  possible  to  think  in  terms  of  a larger  plan* 

7*  Regional  Planning  and  Its  Application  *~o  Agricultural  Problems  in  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo^  Brazil 

Mr.  Fonseca t First  of  all,  I might  express  the  point  of  view  I will  take  in 
this  discussion.  In  Latin  America  there  are  big  cities,  universities,  etc., 
but  we  are  still  underdeveloped.  We  have  a very  sophisticated  elite,  but  there 
is  a gap  between  high  level  thought  and  reality. 

}\ 

Brazil  has  3,300,000  square  miles  of  territory.  It  represents  nearly 
one-half  the  total  area  of  South  America.  If  you  consider  only  the  continuous 
territory,  we  are  bigger  than  the  U.  S.,  without  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Brazil 
is  rich  in  natural  resources.  The  movement  of  exports— wood  from  the  coast; 
sugar  from  the  Northeast;  gold  from  Minas  Gerais;  and  cotton— 1l  tially,  all 
went  to  Portugal.  When  coffee  production  started,  Brazil  was  inoependent  and 
exports  were  sold  in  the  world  market. 

Coffee  is  grown  in  the  region  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Sao  Paulo  and  to 
the  West.  It  is  the  only  product  in  our  economy  that  has  been  able  to  maintain 
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Its  eiiport  capacity*  Sao  Paulo  receives  the  benefits  from  coffee  production. 

But  in  Sao  Paulo  there  was  another  institution  which  I think  is  important; 
namely,  free  labor.  Brazil  had  slavery  until  1S89,  but  Sao  Paulo  was 
receiving  free  immigrant  workers  from  Europe.  With  their  money,  wages  estab** 
lished  a more  diversified  consumers'  market  (the  people  working  in  the  sugar 
plantations  were  slaves  and  received  no  wages).  In  the  Sao  Paulo  area  capital 
was  available  vdiich  provided  the  social  and  historical  foundations  of  the  State 
and  created  an  entrepreneurial  class.  Sao  Paulo  soon  had  railroads  and  banks. 

The  City  of  Sao  Paulo  began  to  grow,  first  because  it  was  situated  on  the  rail- 
road line  to  the  seaport  of  Santos  and  afterwards,  because  of  the  availability 
of  electrical  power. 

In  1959  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  approved  a plan  for 
four  years  called  the  Plan  of  Action.  This  Plan  was  silent  about  manpower. 

It  was  concerned  only  with:  (1)  investments  for  improving  the  hiocan  conditions; 

(2)  infrastructure  investments;  and  (3)  investments  for  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural eKpansion.  During  the  implementation  of  this  Plan,  the  planning  group 
began  to  learn  about  the  importance  of  manpower  problems.  This  may  seem  strange 
to  you,  but  you  must  take  our  situation  into  account.  It  is  completely  different 
from  that  in  the  other  countries  represented  here.  In  1960  the  Manpower  State 
Service  was  created.  For  the  next  four  years  we  had  a four-year  development 
plan  for  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  ,in  that  plan  we  had  a manpower  program. 

In  this  Seminar  I represent  ray  State  and,  specifically,  its  Manpower  Service. 

Mr.  Pangerapan:  Have  you  taken  a census? 

tfc.  Fonseca:  Ever  since  1872  we  have  had  a census  in  Brazil.  At  first  it  was 

every  20  years.  Since  1940  it  is  every  ten  years.  The  last  one  was  in  1960. 

The  results  are  being  tabulated  now.  As  the  Director  of  the  ^npower  Service, 

I am  concerned  with  two  aspects:  (1)  the  manpower  problem  without  regard  to 

the  development  plan;  and  (2)  the  same  problems  within  the  framework  of  the 
development  plan.  The  first  aspect  requires  only  research;  the  .second  one 
consists  of  how  to  provide  the  manpower  needed  to  carry  out  the  plan.  I do  not 
have  any  solution  to  present.  I am  just  pointing  out  some  problems  and  asking 
for  your  comments  to  solve  them.  Where  can  we  get  the  manpower  we  need  for  the 
Sao  Paulo  State  Development  Plan?  How  can  we  shift  labor  from  agriculture  to 
industry?  What  are  the  skills  needed  by  people  to  work  in  industry?  Is  it 
possible  to  control— to  intensify  or  to  slow  down— the  flow  to  cities  and  urban 
occtq)ations?  We  kr  ,w  from  the  food  situation  that  Brazil  must  improve  its 
agricultural  sector.  A land  reform  bill  was  prepared  by  the  plan  for  Sao  Paulo. 
It  has  been  approved.  Its  main  provisions  are: 

1.  Subdivision  and  settlement  of  the  unutilized  lands. 

2.  Classification  of  graduated  land  taxes  to  intensify 

land  use. 

Expropriation  can  be  effected  after  one  year's  grace,  if  owners  fail  to  culti- 
vate their  lands  in  accordance  with  certain  criteria  or  to  apply  minimum 
standards  to  farm  labor. 


T^^e  land  reform  is  not  an  "agrarian"  reform.  It  is  a land-holding  revi* 
Sion  designed  to  increase  production  through  modernization.  There  will  be 
repercussions  from  this  program.  It  will  take  the  form  of  outflows  from  t3  e 
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agricultural  sector  to  Industry*  We  imist  know  how  many  people  will  be  affected* 

What  are  the  probable  effects  of  the  Intensification  of  agricultural  production? 

In  the  agricultural  sector  of  Sao  Paulo  three  fundamental  problems  stand 

out: 

a*  The  rural  population  has  a low  standard  of  living*  The  people 
need  sanitation  facilities ^ healthful  water  sources ^ hospitals ^ 
better  housing,  and  educational  facilities.  Although  there  have 
been  provisions  for  minimum  wages  in  agriculture  on  paper,  the 
people  do  not  in  fact  receive  them*  There  is  a need  for  social 
legislation  in  the  rural  areas.  There  is  the  problem  of  land  ^ f| 

tentire  and  the  problem  of  a system  made  up  of  different  kinds  of  h 

remuneration.  Inheritance  laws  have  been  a problem  because  they  \ 

cause  the  holdings  to  become  progressively  smaller.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  land  be  divided  among  heirs  equally.  This  makes  it  I] 

easier  for  the  large  landowners  to  buy  up  small  farms.  i\ 

h 

T > 

b«  The  second  fundamental  problem  in  agriculture  is  to  increase  h 

productivity.  The  plan  is  to  increase  productivity  in  areas  that 
are  already  being  cultivated  and  to  increase  the  total  area  culti-  1| 

vated.  I 

li 

c.  The  third  problem  involves  the  transportation,  storage  and  |; 

distribution  of  the  food  and  agricultural  output • At  times  there 
have  been  food  shortages  because  of  the  inadequacies  of  transpor- 
tation, refrigeration  and  storage.  \ 

Inflation  affects  the  structure  of  agriculture.  With  inflation  and  rapid  \ 

changes  in  the  relative  prices,  income  is  transferred  from  the  agricultural  sector  ] 

to  other  economic  sectors.  There  is  no  stimulus  for  investment  in  agriculture.  * j 

Any  increase  in  output  in  the  agricultural  sector  depends  on  the  transfer  of  | 

economic  factors  from  one  crop  to  another.  \\ 

In  the  implementation  of  the  plan,  many  highways  are  built  to  link  the 
parts  of  the  country.  If  agriculture  is  not  a good  investment,  the  people  will 
sell  their  property  along  the  roads  and  land  speculation  takes  place.  Smaller 
landowners  sell  their  property  so  that  output  decreases,  causing  food  shortages. 

The  land  reform  has  taken  the  form  of  forced  distribution  of  State  land 
and  Increased  taxation  on  lands  that  are  not  being  cultivated,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  expropriation  later  on.  The  division  of  land  causes  another  problem. 

The  big  farms  used  a part  of  the  land  for  commercial  crops  and  the  rest  was  left 
for  subsistence  farming  to  large  numbers  of  underemployed  people.  Commercial 
crops  require  fewer  people  than  can  be  used  on  the  subsistence  farms.  When  the 
land  is  divided  among  several  people,  all  farming  is  commercialized  so  that 
there  is  not  enough  room  for  as  many  people  as  were  supported  on  a subsistence 
level  on  the  larger  estates.  People  thus  released  from  farms  will  go  to  the 
cities.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  volume  of  redundant  manpower 
over  a given  period  of  time. 

To  avoid  creation  of  new  subsistence  farms,  a minimum  size  for  each  farm 
'after  subdivision  was  established  by  the  plan  and  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments are  promoting  transportation,  storage,  refrigeration,  and  financing  to 
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income  figure  which  is  expected  to  emerge  at  the  eiid  of  the  Flan  period.  Sup- 
posing the  national  income  in  the  year  1960  is  $50,000  and  we  allow  a growth 
rate  of  6%  at  compound  interest,  then  the  national  income  by  the  end  of  1966 
should  be  approximately  $70,000.  Once  the  over -all  growth  target  has  been  cal- 
culated, one  can  start  analyzing  the  sectoral  distribution  of  the  national 
income . 

Suppose  that  the  percentage  sectoral  distributions  are  as  follows:  38% 

for  agriculture;  20%  for  industry;  and  42%  for  service.  In  this  case  one  has 
to  make  a decision  about  the  situation  contemplated  at  the  end  of  the  plan.  If 
one  wants  rapid  industrialization,  the  percentage  of  the  industrial  sector *s 
income  in  the  total  national  income  will  have  to  be  much  larger  than  at  the 
start  of  the  plan  and  the  rapid  decline  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  agri- 
cultural sector  during  the  progress  of  the  plan  is  a consequence  of  the  expanded 
share  of  the  industrial  sector.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  prefers  to  concen- 
trate on  agriculture,  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the  plan  should  be  Just  the 
opposite.  Finally,  if  one  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  during  1960-1966,  the 
industrial  base  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  sustain  an  industrial  take-off. 

One  should  plan  for  a gradual  decline  In  the  share  of  agriculture  and  an 
equally  slow  increase  of  the  industrial  share.  Supposing  in  the  last  case  that 
the  shares  one  wants  to  see  by  the  end  of  1966  are  as  follows:  agriculture  34%>; 

industry  22%;  and  tertiary  or  service  44%;  we  then  know  that  by  that  year  with  a 
national  Income  of  $70,000,  $23,800  will  come  from  agriculture;  $15,400  from 
industry;  and  $30,800  from  services.  Sunsoarizing  this  last  proposition  in 
tabular  form,  the  national  income  projection  wculd  be: 


Shares  (%) 


Rate  of  Growth  in  Absolute  Income 
% of  Income 


1960 

1966 

1960  - 1966 

Agriculture 

38 

34 

4.2  (%  per 

Industry 

20 

22 

8.2 

Services 

42 

44 

■ ■6, ..5, 

Total 

100 

100 

6.0 

In  Thailand  there  is  a labor  force  participation  rate  of  50%,  calculated 
by  including  children  11  years  of  age  and  the  military,  and  without  subtracting 
older  persons  beyond  an  established  limit.  In  1960  there  were  14  million  per- 
sons in  the  labor  force  (based  on  an  approximately-estimated  population  figure 
of  28  million).  Of  these  14  million,  12  million  are  in  agriculture;  one  million 
in  Industry;  and  one  million  in  service  trades. 


Outright  unemployment  Is  negligible  in  Thailand  and  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  the  extent  of  disguised  unemployment  In  agriculture  because  we  have  not 
made  the  necessary  studies.  But  because  of  the  presence  of  underemployment.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  manpower  requirements  in  that  particular  sector  will  grow 
at  a rate  exceeding  the  manpower  requirement  rate  corresponding  to  the  4.2% 
annual  growth  In  output  the  plan  contemplates. 
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Let  us  add  to  the  model  and  see  whether  It  leads  toward  conclusions 
that  are  plausible.  . On  the  labor  demand  side»  the  model  shows  a rate  of 
increase  of  6%  over-all;  on  the  supply  side,  we  can  expect  that  the  labor 
force  will  grow  at  least  as  fast  as  the  population.  For  example,  assume  a 
minimum  rate  of  3%.  Then,  from  the  growth  rates  of  maximum  demand  (4.2%) 
and  minimum  supply  (3%)  we  get  a forecast  of  growing  shortages  of  labor.  If 
we  stop  the  analysis  at  this  point,  what  advice  to  development  policy-makers 
would  be  implied?  The  manpower  analyst  would  tell  his  government  to  think 
in  terms  of  labor  shortages,  and  to  think  of  making  interventions  in  the 
economy  which  would  slow  down  the  growth  of  employment  opportunity  without 
reducing  the  rate  of  growth  in  output* 

I think  Hr.  Fombhejara's  view  of  the  problem  is  based  on  an  incomplete 
analysis.  It  is  more  likely  that  Thailand,  and  many  other  countries  as  well, 
have  at  some  time  to  face  growing  surpluses  of  manpower  numbers  rather  than 
growing  shortages.  What  has  been  left  out  of  the  analysis  is  that:  first, 

the  process  of  modernization  will  raise  manpower  productivity  and  this  rate 
of*  increase  in  productivity  constitutes  a subraction  from  the  rate  of  increase 
in  labor  requirements  by  tb:.  Pombhejara's  method.  If  the  rate  of  productivity 
increase  exceeds  1.2%,  (continuing  the  example  before  us),  there  will  be  addi- 
tional surpluses,  not  shortages  to  face.  Secondly,  expansion  of  the  labor 
force  participation  rate  is  likely  at  this  stage  of  development.  Considering 
this  prospect,  the  manpower  expert  must  tell  his  government  that  it  is  not 
necessaiy^  to  economize  on  human  input  so  far  as  simple  man-years  of  labor  time 
are  concerned* 

Hr.  Ibrahim:  When  we  raise  productivity,  don* t we  expect  more  surpluses  in 

labor?  If  you  reduce  the  hours  of  work  of  labor, then  you  will  expect  more 
labor  to  work  and  you  will  need  more  labor  to  work.  But  if  productivity  is 
raised,  will  this  not  result  in  more  unemployment? 

Hr.  Shorter:  I am  talking  about  increasing  the  output  per  man  little  by  little 

over  a period  of  time  during  which  the  rest  of  the  situation  is  also  clmnging 
and  that  makes  the  problem  different  from  what  you  have  illustrated. 

Hr.  Pombhejara's  technique  can  help  to  explain.  The  rate  of  growth  in  output 
is  intended  to  be  faster  than  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  number  of  people  avail- 
able to  work.  So  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  promote  increases  in  produc- 
tivity per  man  in  order  to  achieve  the  intended  rate  of  increase  in  output. 
Consequently,  more  work- spreading  practices  are  not  wanted.  If  the  combination 
of  rising  productivity  and  more  manpower  resources  coming  available  exceeds  the 
intended  rate  of  increase  in  labor  input  (expressed  as  6.0%  in  the  Thailand 
model),  it  is  a sign  of  success.  The  real  cost  of  applying  still  more  labor  to 
prod*iction  will  be  low  and  the  planners  can  consider  raising  their  target  rate 
of  income  growth  still  hi^er. 

Hr.  Panuerapan:  Hr.  Fombhejara  indicated  that  there  was  a census  in  I960  in 

Thailaivl  and  the  results  are  coming  out  now.  I wonder  whether  Hr.  Fombhejara 
won't  get  more  useful  information  from  the  census. 

Mr.  Shorter:  Let  us  remember  for  a minute  the  technique  he  used.  I would 

assert  that  the  technique,  prior  to  modification,  inherently  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  labor  will  be  short  in  most  situations,  even  though  there  really 
may  be  surpluses  in  the  future.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  rate  of  growth 
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in  labor  demand  in  his  model  is  the  rate  of  growth  in  output  which  is  usually 
intended  to  grow  faster  than  population.  If  it  doesn't,  the  country  is  in 
serious  trouble.  long  as  output  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  rate  of 
growth  in  population,  the  technique  is  bound  to  tell  us  that  a shortage  is  in 
prospect  (labor  force  participation  rate,  etc.  asstimed  constant).  We  can  add 
to  this  model  a variable  for  the  rates  of  growth  in  output  per  man  ar ; difficult 
to  project.  This  is  a variable  concerning  which  historical  data  are  urgently 
needed,  as  well  as  notions  on  which  to  base  projections.  A single  census  i^ill 
not  help  much. 

Mr.  Br Ingas;  In  developing  economies  the  tendency  is  for  the  number  in  the 
labor  force  in  agriculture  to  decrease  as  we  improve  productivity. 

Mr.  Shorter:  I want  to  put  a problem  before  you.  Every  scientific  investi- 

gator faces  this.  Regard  your  statement  as  an  hypothesis  rather  than  as  some- 
thing about  which  you  are  certain.  You  hypothesize  that  the  number  of  people 
in  agriculture  goes  down  if  that  sector  is  modernized.  Where  would  we  look 
for  information  or  experience  that  would  check  your  hypothesis? 

Mr.  Bringas:  If  you  go  into  the  history  of  the  American  economy,  years  back, 

maybe  the  0.  S.  labor  force  in. agriculture  was  80%.  Now  it  is  only  12%. 

Mr.  Shorter:  That  refers  to  the  share  of  the  labor  force  in  agriculture,  not 

to  the  absolute  number.  Choose  countries  like  yours,  or  Japan,  or  India. 

Mr.  Bringas:  Let  us  use  the  Philippines.  Years  ago  the  labor  force  in  agri- 

culture was  70%.  Now  it  is  50%  or  60%.  The  niimber  is  larger  with  the  present 
population.  I am  speaking  proportionally. 

Mr.  Shorter:  That  is  important.  If  you  speak  in  proportions,  your  hypothesis 

agrees  with  the  experience  in  many  countries.  If  you  speak  in  absolute  numbers, 
it  does  not  hold. 

Mr.  Onfrav:  I think  that  another  thing  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 

we  make  this  calculation.  It  depends  on  the  proportion  of  the  land  incorporated 
into  production  itself.  In  countries  in  which  all  the  land  is  already  in  pro- 
duction, the  diminution  will  be  absolute  and  relative;  whereas,  in  countries 
like  many  in  Latin  America  where  not  all  the  land  is  in  production,  perhaps 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  absolute  numbers,  although  the  percentage  will  be 
reduced. 


{Mr.  Shorter:  You  suggest  that  there  would  be  a distinction  between  countries 

having  unused  land  and  others?  Your  hypothesis  would  be  that  the  absolute 
number  in  agriculture  would  decline  in  those  countries  where  there  is  great 
i pressure  on  the  land.  In  the  record  of  the  discussion  of  July  3 there  is  a 

list  of  countries.  Look  at  India  between  1941  and  1951.  The  number  of  people 
in  agriculture  went  up  1,49%  per  annum.  That  is  not  quite  as  fast  as  the  growth 
in  population,  so  it  corresponds  with  the  model  we  have  been  discussing.  The 
share  of  the  population  in  agriculture  went  down  from  75%  to  74%.  You  get  the 
same  phenomenon  in  all  the  lower  income  countries  whether  land  pressure  was 

(great  or  small.  I don't  think  this  list  was  drawn  up  selectively  just  to  prove 
this  point. 
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Mr.  Qureshi:  When  considering  this,  we  have  to  take  notice  of  special  factors. 

During  the  war  there  was  a big  campaign  in  India , particularly  about  growing 
more  food,  in  order  to  make  India  able  to  feed  her  own  population  and  also  the 
armies  of  other  nations  stationed  there*  It  was  an  effort  to  make  the  popula- 
tion of  India  as  self-sufficient  as  possible*  In  view  of  this  self-sufficiency 
effort  the  growth  of  food  got  a lot  of  emphasis*  The  consequence  was  more 
people  were  wanted  on  the  land  at  that  time* 

Mr.  Shorter:  You  have  suggested  that  India's  case  might  have  a special  explana- 

tion and  might  not  be  a good  test  of  the  hypothesis.  Wi  must  give  Mr.  Qn&ay's 
hypothesis  a fair  test.  You  might  be  right  that  special  factors  were  compelling 
people  to  stay  in  agriculture  during  the  1940' s.  I don't  really  know  whether 
you  are  right  or  wrong  on  the  basis  of  this  discussion*  The  procedure  to  follow 
in  testing  an  hypothesis  Is  to  look  at  many  cases*  Here  and  there  a special 
factor  may  cause  trouble,  but  if  you  look  at  all  the  countries  listed,  the  same 
answer  Is  found:  none  of  the  lower  income  countries  show  trends  as  Mr*  Qnfray 
hypothesizes*  That  strengthens  my  conviction  that  absoTute  numbers  will  rise 
and  the  share  will  go  down*  We  have  statisticians  among  us  who  know  that  the 
proper  procedure  is  to  look  at  a large  number  of  cases  to  test  the  hypothesis* 

Mr.  Tung:  In  projecting  agricultural  marq)Ower,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 

know,  in  addition  to  the  economic  policies  of  the  country,  whether  emphasis  Is 
being  put  on  agriculture  or  industry*  Take  Vlet-Mam  as  an  example.  Great 
emphasis  Is  put  on  agriculture;  absolute  numbers,  as  well  as  the  share  of  agri- 
cultural workers  will  rise  owing  to  the  agricultural  development  program*  In 
the  space  of  four  years  more  than  200,000  were  settled  in  the  hi^lands,  and  due 
to  the  land-use  program,  at  least  123  families  were  provided  with  land.  I think 
that  In  my  country  the  share  of  agricultural  workers  may  rise. 

Mr*  Shorter:  Yes*  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  there  were  one  or  two  brief 
periods  In  some  countries  where  our  general  hypothesis  regarding  the  share  of 
agriculture  would  not  be  borne  out.  It  may  be  that  the  pressures  of  government 
intervention  or  other  unusual  circumstances  are  so  great  towards  agriculture 
that  the  share  would  rise  for  a brief  period*  But  the  broad  sweep  of  economic 
change  Is  so  powerful  that  this  Is  only  a brief  episode.  In  most  countries  the 
forces  which  determine  trends  In  the  share  of  agricultural  and  non-agrlcultural 
activity  are  much  too  powerful  to  be  reversed  by  governmental  actions.  Govern- 
ment policies  are  capable  of  providing  some  guidance,  but  are  not  alone  responsl* 
ble  for  the  trends  we  observe  everywhere* 

Mr*  Br Ingas:  You  are  saying  that  the  government  can  redirect  emphasis? 

Mr*  Shorter:  I am  saying  that  the  sectoral  relationships  are  so  greatly  deter- 

mined by  the  development  process  Itself  that  all  the  government  can  do  Is  slow 
down  or  accelerate  the  relative  shift  from  agriculture,  or  the  growth  In 
absolute  numbers  In  agriculture;  but  the  basic  background  against  which  the 
government  planning  organization  and  government  Intervention  Is  operating  Is  so 
pot^erful  that  the  generalization  will  hold  even  In  the  face  of  opposite  govern- 
ment Intentions.  It  holds  In  countries  like  Brazil  where  government's  Interven- 
tion Is  not  nearly  so  strong  as,  for  example.  It  Is  In  Egypt  where  the 
generalization  also  holds  true. 


Mr*  Fonseca:  What  about  the  case  of  Israel? 
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Mr,  Shorter!  This  may  be  an  exception*  We  would  have  to  find  out*  One  of  the 
remarkable  things  in  Israel  is  that  much  of  the  direction  of  economic  change  is 
determined  by  the  competition  and  jockeying  of  private  parties  which  use  govern- 
ment as  a vehicle*  A consequence  is  that  planning  in  Israel  is  chaotic  from  one 
point  of  view*  However,  Israel  has  competent  planning  staff  in  the  financial 
and  fiscal  fields;  yet,  the  autonomous  range  or  government  control  is  limited. 

Mr*  Pombheiara;  if  the  government  during  a given  period  of  time  emphasizes 
agriculture  strongly  and  the  absolute  number  of  labor  force  in  agriculture 
Increases,  I would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  point*  That  is,  the 
evoludoi  in  agriculture  is  accompanied  by  development  of  certain  processing  indus- 
tries. Supposing  you  encouraged  the  growth  of  agriculture;  in  the  meanwhile, 
you  would  have  to  encourage  new  processing  industry*  These  require  large  numbers 
of  workers*  I don*t  think  that  the  share  of  the  agricultural  labor  force  will 
increase* 

Mr.  Shorter:  I think  your  point  helps  us  because  it  says  that  expansion  in 
either  sector  requires  expansion  in  other  sectors  and  the  relationships  may 
lead  to  a shift  in  shares  even  though  absolute  numbers  are  rising  all  around. 

9*  Rural  Resettlement  of  Ex-Servicemen  in  Indonesia 

Col*  Brotosewoio:  The  resettlement  of  veterans  in  Indonesia  is  a new  problem 

of  the  government*  During  the  Dutch  Colonial  period,  soldiers  were  sent  back 
to  their  villages  after  a certain  number  of  years  in  the  service  with  a pension* 
At  that  time  this  pension  was  considered  to  be  enough  to  sustain  their  liveli- 
hood* Veterans  today  are  ex-servicemen  who  had  been  engaged  in  fluting  for  our 
Independence,  either  as  members  of  a combat  unit  or  engaged  in  territorial  activi- 
ties, which  were  of  particular  importance  in  guerilla  warfare*  According  to 
departmental  statistics,  they  consisted  of  approximately  800,000  men* 

By  1954  integrating  ex-servicemen  into  civilian  life  became  a serious 
problem*  To  cope  with  it  General  Nasution  created  a veterans*  organization* 

In  1957  a law  was  passed  which  established  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Its  functions  are  to  register,  resettle,  and  organize  the  veterans  to  serve  as 
a potential  component  in  the  development  of  the  nation*  I am  going  to  discuss 
particularly  the  employment  of  veterans  in  agriculture* 

Based  on  the  available  statistical  data,  the  amount  of  food  produced  In 
our  country  Is  below  Indonesian  consumption  needs*  Millions  of  tons  of  rice 
have  been  imported  to  supply  the  population*  This  shortage  is  due  to  the  low 
output  in  rice*  The  government  in  the  past  did  not  take  action  to  increase  the 
output  of  rice  to  supply  the  increasing  population* 

I would  say  that  the  development  of  agriculture  in  our  country  is  its 
dominant  need*  In  Java  the  traditional  characteristic  of  agriculture  would  be 
hard  to  change*  In  other  parts  of  Indonesia  modernization  is  primarily  a prob- 
lem of  how  to  stimulate  the  use  of  fertilizers* 


The  resettlement  of  veterans  in  agriculture  should  be  directed  to  the 
development  of  lands  on  islands  other  than  Java*  South  Sumatra  is  perhaps  the 
most  promising  area*  Here  the  Army  owns  a big  estate  called  Djalaloka,  which 
comprises  an  area  of  110,000  hectares*  This  land  is  available  for  the 
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ex- servicemen  resettlement  program*  Since  1958,  under  the  Djajaloka  Project, 
each  resettled  family  could  get  five  hectares*  A total  of  22,000  families 
could  be  absorbed*  At  pxerent  only  900  families  have  settled  there  however* 

No  additional  migration  has  taken  place  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
Djajaloka  Project  should  be  consolidated  first  before  more  people  or  veterans 
can  be  expected  to  move  out  of  Java*  Plans  have  been  made  to  consolidate  and 
exploit  Djajaloka;  however,  the  lack  of  capable  administrators  and  financial 
support  has  slowed  down  execution  of  the  plan.  Development  of  the  Project 
should  proceed  along  these  lines: 

Id  Set  up  an  irrigation  system  to  provide  the  area  with 
sufficient  water  for  the  rice  fields. 

2.  Improve  the  transportation  system  within  the  area  and 

to  other  places.  This  includes  improving  roads  and 
the  Husi  River  waterway. 

3.  Provide  resources  and  equipment  required  for  mechanized 

agriculture. 

10.  Development  Planning  in  Viet-Nam— The  Accent  on  Agriculture 

Mr.  Tung;  Viet-Nam  is  predominantly  an  agrarian  nation  and  vital  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  agricultural  development* 

During  the  war  years  Saigon  experienced  a great  influx  of  farmers  and 
their  families,  and  there  was  no  sufficient  employment  to  occupy  them  allt 
On  the  coastal  plains  of  Central  Viet-Nam  more  than  foxir  million  people  live 
poorly  on  cultivation  of  about  264,500  hectares  of  rice  land.  Because  of  war 
and  civil  strife,  around  1.3  million  hectares  of  rice  land  has  been  withdrawn 
from  cultivation.  To  export,  Viet-Nam  must  restore  agricultural  production 
to  pre-war  levels.  Nearly  all  of  Viet-Nam* s exports  are  made  up  of  rubber  and 
rice,  56%  and  32%,  respectively,  of  the  total  in  1960.  In  the  future  the 
nation  should  diversify  agricultural  production.  Widely  distributed  individxial 
owparship  of  land  is  a pre-condition  for  economic  and  political  stability  in 
the  coxintryside  and  a prerequisite  for  social  and  economic  stability.  The 
government  has  initiated  a program  comprising  refugee  resettlement,  agrarian 
reform  and  development.  This  reform  program  is  implemented  by  an  agricultural 
credit  system,  cooperatives,  and  community  development  schemes. 

The  table  indicates  the  current  distribution  of  Viet-Nam* s labor  force, 
demonstrating  the  predominance  of  the  agricultxiral  sector. 
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NUMBER 

FERCENT 

Agriculture 

4,171,500 

74*49 

Forestry 

69,000  (Incomplete) 

1,23 

Fishing 

191,000 

3*38 

Flantatlons 

55,480 

0*99 

Mining  and  Quarrying 

1,020 

0*02 

Manufacturing 

123,600 

2*28 

Construction 

50,000 

0*89 

Electricity,  Gas,  Water 

7,580 

0*05 

Comroer  ce 

200,200 

3*65 

Transport 

145,330 

2*59 

Services 

34,780 

0*62 

Domestic  Workers 

200,000 

3*57 

Fubllc  Service 

109,500 

1*96 

Full  employment  is  the  major  goal  of  the  economic  and  social  policy  of 
the  Republic  of  VlOt-Nam* 

At  the  present  time  no  unemployment  figures  for  the  vdiole  country  are 
available*  Seasonal  unemployment  Is  common  among  farm  hands  and  workers 
employed  In  agrlculture^related  Industrie's*  In  rice  culture  underemployment 
Is  a part  of  a traditional  pattern* 

In  Vlet“Nam*s  First  Five-Year  Plan  (1956-1961),  17*1%  of  the  total  out- 
lay was  allocated  to  the  agricultural  sector*  In  addition,  agricultural  devel- 
opment shared  In  the  13*1%.  A goal  of  this  Flan  of  1956  was  to  reduce  the 
deficit  In  the  balance  of  payments  by  Increasing  the  national  product.  Because 
of  the  scarcity  of  private  capital,  public  Investment  will  cover  17*5  billion 
plasters  out  of  a total  of  20  billion  vdilch  represent  the  monetary  Investment 
for  Implementing  the  Flan* 

Successful  Integration  of  nearly  one  million  refugees  from  the  North 
constitutes  the  most  Important  achievement  of  the  period  of  consolidation 
following  Independence*  Over  a period  of  six  years  around  458,000  hectares 
of  land  have  been  distributed  to  123,000  tenant  families* 

The  aim  of  the  land  develcp«*^nt  program,  under  the  1956  Flan,  Is  the 
Increase  of  the  cultivated  area  of  land  by  large-scale  migration  of  subsistence 
farmers  from  coastal  plains  to  the  highlands*  i<{any  of  these  people  struggled 
before  for  a meager  living  out  of  a quarter  or  half  an  acre  of  land*  Now  they 
may  have  as  much  as  five  hectares  of  productive  land* 

So  far  more  than  210,000  people  have  been  settled  In  147  agricultural 
development  centers*  But  distribution  and  ownership  of  land  Is  not  enough. 
Another  crucial  need  for  agrarian  reform  and  land  development  Is  to  teach  the 
peasant  to  make  the  land  productive*  Farallellng  the  expansion  of  cultivated 
areas,  various  measures  have  been  taken  to  create  more  favorable  conditions  of 
work* 


Steps  must  be  taken  to  revise  the  general  educational  system.  It  Is  both 
economically  necessary  and  socially  desirable  that  education  be  given  a high 
priority. 
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Curricula  of  schools  in  rural  areas  are  poorly  related  to  agricultural 
needs  and  virtually  unrelated  to  rural  development. 

The  Five-Year  Plan  of  1956  treated  manpower  development  as  an  automatic 
by-product  of  economic  policy.  Though  the  1956  Plan  aimed  at  the  creation  of 
400,000  new  jobs  within  the  Plan  period,  no  inquiries  or  studies  were  made  to 
determine  where  these  new  jobs  would  come  into  being  and  how  they  could  be 
filled. 


There  is  now  a growing  awareness,  however,  that  investment  in  man  and 
his  training  and  development  is  as  Important  as  the  building  of  roads,  dams, 
and  factories, 

11,  Measures  of  Rural  Manpower  Utilization 

Me,  Shorter;  I want  to  present  two  methods  of  measuring  rural  manpower  utili- 
zation, The  aggregative  method  can  be  used  in  almost  any  country  because  it 
requires  population  and  agricultural  data  of  types  that  are  usually  available. 

The  micro  method  requires  more  data,  but  is  very  powerful.  It  reveals  detailed 
dimensions  of  the  underutilization  of  labor  and  leads,  therefore,  more  easily 
to  policy  formation*  It  will,  be  illustrated  by  a study  done  in  India* 

Aggregative  Method 

The  supply  of  labor  in  agriculture  is  estimated  as  a number  of  man-units. 
The  best  available  data  is  used,  but  at  the  very  least,  census  estimates  of  the 
population  primarily  occupied  in  or  dependent  upon  agriculture  by  age  and  sex 
are  usually  available.  This  information  is  converted  to  an  aggregate  of  man- 
units  by  conversion  factors  appropriate  to  the  country  in  question.  In  the 
following  illustration,  which  refers  to  a group  of  Near  East  and  North  African 
countries,  the  conversion  factors  were: 

Men  Ages  15-65  Coefficient  0,9 

Women  15-65  0*36 

Children  12-14  0*45 

The  calculation  yields  an  estimate  of  total  man-units  of  labor  supply 
in  agriculture  for  a particular  year  which  could  be  chosen  to  be  a census  year. 

An  estimate  of  future  supply  in  a projection  year  would  be  worked  out  in  the 
same  way  from  projections  of  the  basic  demographic  data  by  age,  sex,  and 
principal  occupational  attachment  or  dependence.  If  the  conversion  factors 
(which  are  actually  participation  rates)  are  expected  to  be  different  in  the 
projection  year,  the  new  rates  should  be  used. 

The  effective  employment  of  labor  in  agriculture  is  the  agricultural  work- 
load and  is  also  estimated  in  terms  of  man-units.  Data  of  two  types  are  used. 
First,  a list  of  all  crops,  livestock  and  other  agricultural  output  is  compiled, 
together  with  an  estimate  of  the  physical  output  or  scale  of  activity  of  each. 
These  data  usually  come  from  an  agricultural  census  or  annual  agricultural 
reporting  services.  Second,  estimates  of  labor  required  per  unit  of  output, 
per  crop  acre,  or  in  relation  to  some  other  dimension  of  the  production  activity 
are  needed.  This  information  is  never  available  for  all  farms,  but  farm  manage- 
ment studies  can  generate  such  data  for  more  or  less  typical  farm  operations  in 
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each  crop  and  region*  Such  studies  have  already  been  made  In  many  places  and 
more  will  be  made  In  the  future. 

For  crops  effective  employment  Is  usually  estimated,  for  example,  as  X 
hectares  of  idieat  multiplied  by  Y man-days  of  labor  required  per  hectare  of 
wheat  in  a year.  For  livestock  it  is  usually  easiest  to  work  with  head  of 
stock.  For  forest  products,  volume  of  output  will  do.  Fol  owing  is  an  example 
of  the  workload  estimates  used  in  the  Mediterranean  Study 

Notice  that  the  labor  requirement  increases  with  the  extension  of  irri- 
gation. The  workload,  here  termed  ’’effective  employment,”  depends,  therefore, 
upon  the  types  of  agricultural  products i the  quantity  of  land  devoted  to  each; 
and  the  technology  employed*  As  development  proceeds  and  these  determinants 
change,  the  amount  of  effective  employment  will  also  change. 

If  workloads  are  stated  in  man-days  per  year,  the  aggregate  must  be 
divided  by  an  estimate  of  the  maximum  number  of  workdays  a typical  man  may  be 
supposed  to  have  available,  allowing  for  holidays,  etc.  In  this  example  300 
was  used.  And  the  result  is  an  estimate  of  effective  employment  in  agriculture 
in  man-units.  The  difference  between  labor  supply  and  effective  employment  is 
a measure  of  underutilization  of  labor. 


From  the  Mediterranean  Study  we  obtain  the  following  estimates: 


Near  East  and  North  Africa  (excluding  Turkey  and  Israel) 

1956  1975 


Population  (million) 

61.3 

97.6 

Labor  Supply  (millions  of  man-units) 

Total  , 

24.0 

38.1 

Agricultural 

15.4 

20.0 

Non-agr i cul tur a 1 

8.5 

18.1 

Effective  Employment 

Total 

15.8 

28.6 

Agricultural 

9.2  (60%) 

14.2  (71%) 

Non-agr i cul tur a 1 

6.6  (78%) 

14.4  (80%) 

Figures  in  parentheses  show  the  extent  to  which  the 

theoretically  avail- 

able  labor  supply  is  effectively  employed.  The  projection  year  data  show  what 
would  be  the  result  if  recent  development  and  demographic  trends  were  modified 
by  programs  which  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  in  consultation  with 
tdie  respective  governments,  has  laid  down  as  feasible  and  desirable,  (heater 
absolute  numbers  of  people  in  agriculture  in  1975  and  more  effective  utilization 
of  them  reflects  more  agricultural  output  and  changes  in  crop  combinations,  both 
of  which  lead  to  more  labor  utilization;  and  changes  in  technique  such  as  those 

1/  United  Nations.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO).  FAQ  Mediterranean 
Development  Project.  Rome.  1959.  (See  entire  study,  but  especially  Table  A/III 
on  p.  43  and  pp.  115-116). 
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illustrated  earlier  in  the  comparison  of  dry  farming  and  irrigated  farming. 
Development  can  Improve  the  extent  of  utilization  according  to  these  data. 

Ih:.  Pombheiara:  In  agriculture  in  1956  you  have  to  say  that  you  are  using 

15.4  million  man-units,  but  they  are  not  all  producing,  because  the  require- 
ment is  only  9..-  million. 

Mr.  Shorter:  If  we  lined  up  these  15.4  million  men  (or  equivalents)  and 

asked,  "How  much  work  do  you  do?"  the  answers  would  run  womething  like  this: 

"I  work  each  day,  all  day;"  "I  don’t  work  at  all;"  "I  work  three  hours  a 
day  during  the  harvest  season."  Each  one  will  have  a different  report  on 
how  much  work  he  does  in  a year.  The  aggregate  method  doesn’t  tell  us  how 
the  workload  is  distributed  among  the  available  men  or  over  the  seasons. 

Neither  does  it  tell  how  productive  any  particular  person  or  group  is.  For 
example,  the  workload  coefficients  show  how  much  labor  is  used,  not  how  much 
is  necessary  under  some  different  set  of  customs  or  technology.  How  much  of 
the  unutilized  supply  is  necessarily  "wasted"  by  the  seasonal  nature  of  agri- 
cultural activity  and  how  much  is  really  available  for  alternative  activity 
also  is  not  clear. 

Mr.  Pombheiara;  Can  this  method  be  used  to  determine  the  production  techniques 
which  should  be  used  in  the  agricultural  sector?  If  you  want  to  use  all  of 
your  agricultural  labor  force,  you  may  change  your  technique  of  production  to 
use  more  men.  Effective  employment  would  Increase  to  15  mllllonl 

Mr.  Shorter;  One  has  to  be  careful  in  doing  this.  The  purpose  of  changing 
techniques  of  production  which  you  have  suggested  is  to  bring  more  people 
into  full-time  work,  but  there  will  be  costs  in  doing  this.  First,  unless 
doing  more  work  adds  something  to  output,  there  will  be  nothing  to  compensate 
people  for  the  effort  this  Involves.  Furthermore,  to  put  additional  hours  of 
people’s  time  to  work  may  take  some  complementary  factors,  also  involving  costs. 
I would  say  that  what  the  data  reveal  is  that  if  you  are  clever  enough  to  think 
of  ways  of  saving  on  other  scarce  factors  or  of  raising  output  by  using  this 
40%  gap,  the  cost  of  labor  itself  is  probably  not  very  high. 

Mr.  Pombheiara:  This  method  gives  us  a result  that  we  have  no  labor  shortages 

in  the  agricultural  sector,  so  if  we  have  the  information,  we  are  happy.  These 
techniques  may  not  be  applicable  to  the  non-agrlcultural  sector  because  in  the 
non-agri cultural  sector  you  have  differentials  in  skills  required  and  we  cannot 
have  a common  total  because  we  may  need  people  with  certain  types  of  skills. 

Mr.  Shorter;  This  becomes  true  in  the  agricultural  sector  also.  When  we 
leave  traditional  agriculture  behind,  we  have  skill  differentials  to  worry 
about. 

Micro  Method 

This  method  utilizes  concepts  first  proposed  by  Rosens teln-Rodan  and 

Illustrated  by  an  Indian  field  study. 

If  P.  N.  Rosenstein-Rodan,  "Disguised  Unemployment  and  Underemployment  in  Agri- 
culture," Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Statistics.  (FAO,  Rome) 
July-August,  1957.  pp.  1-7. 

J.  P.  Bhattacharjee, "Under-Employment  Among  Indian  Farmers:  An  Analysis  of 

Its  Nature  and  Extent  Based  on  Data  for  Bihar." 
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The  underutilization  of  labor  in  agriculture  takes  the  form  of  (1) 
unemployment  which  is  open  and  applies  to  laborers  who  hire  themselves  to 
others;  and  (2)  underemployment  which  is  lack  of  utilization  of  workers  on 
their  own  family  farms*  The  micro  method  applies  to  the  second  only*  It 
requires  a field  study  of  a sample  of  family  farm  households*  It  yields 
estimates  of  the  composition  of  underemployment  dividing  it  among  seasonal, 
disguised  removable,  and  disguised  fractional* 

The  importance  of  the  method  is  that  it  reveals  more  seasonal  unem* 
ployment  than  do  more  aggregated  methods*  The  "seasons"  for  individual  farms 
are  not  all  identical  and  hence,  the  extent  of  employment  variation  is 
obscured  by  the  tendency  of  aggregation  to  smooth  the  seasonal  curve*  The 
distinction  between  removable  and  fractional  is  between  the  availability  of 
whole  male  units  for  work  elsewhere  and  parts  of  persons*  time  or  female  units 
available  only  to  work  within  the  village  locality*  The  importance  of  this 
distinction  is  that  the  amount  of  \diole-unit  male  manpower  "removable"  is  much 
less  than  cosmtonly  supposed.  In  the  rather  poor  area  of  the  Indian  study,  one 
group  of  farms  showed  removable  manpower  of  20%,  \diile  a more  aggregated  treat- 
ment of  the  same  data  would  have  shown  twice  as  much  manpower  as  removable. 

12*  Opportunities  for  the  Rural  Underemployed 


Mr*  Shorter:  TJhen  manpower  is  without  employment  seasonally  for  fractions  or 

whole  man-units  of  time  throughout  the  year,  the  possibility  exists  of  working 
more  man-hours*  To  encourage  the  utilization  of  more  man-hours,  productivity 
is  an  objective  of  most  governmental  manpower  programs*  The  actions  which 
serve  this  objective  usually  contribute  simultaneously  to  encouraging  more 
initiative  and  fitting  men  with  skills,  organization,  and  capital  to  secure 
more  output  per  man*  However,  today  we  shall  concentrate  attention  on  the 
problem  of  enlarging  the  quantity  of  effective  labor  input* 

Basically,  this  is  a problem  of  recognizing  and  creating  an  awareness 
of  production  opportunities,  most  of  \diich  already  exist.  Then  individuals, 
as  workers,  local  groups,  and  governments  must  each  take  action  to  implement 
their  respective  roles  in  exploiting  those  opportunities*  For  each  there  must 
also  be  a tangible  and  significantly  large  return  in  income,  self-respect,  or 
accumulation  of  personal  capital*  Otherwise,  the  production  opportunity  serves 
one  part  of  the  community,  but  is  net  taxation  so  far  as  the  other  is  concerned 
and  will  fail  to  invoke  vigorous  implementation  of  the  opportunity*  This  is  a 
danger  which  proposals  for  creating  a national  labor  corps  raise  (e*g.  in 
Pakistan's  Second  Plan),  We  may  discuss  opportunities  under  the  following 
headings: 

1*  Local  capital  construction 

2,  More  intensive  application  of  labor  to  agriculture 

3*  Rural  industries 

4*  Social  services,  e*g*  health,  sanitation,  school,  etc* 

5*  Other  means  of  adding  value  by  additional  effort  in 
marketing,  processing,  etc. 

Regarding  local  capital  works,  here  is  an  example  from  Northeastern 
Brazil*  A major  irrigation  project  conmnands  160,000  hectares,  but  water  was 
being  drawn  for  only  5,000  hectares  in  1959*  Consequently,  97%  of  the  capacity 
of  this  expensive  installation  was  unutilized*  If  subsidiary  canals  were 


pays  for  the  project,  it  is  possible  that  the  control  system  may  not  be  good. 
For  instance,  the  officer  in  charge  may  have  the  project  constructed  in  his 
ovn  village  or  may  let  the  contract  to  a relative  of  questionable  competence. 
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Many  things  can  go  wrong.  The  dependence  on  voluntary  labor  incorporates  a 
check  fgainst  corruption. 


The  benefit-cost  ratio  depends  not  only  on  choosing  technically 
promising  projects,  but  also  upon  placing  responsibility  for  each  task  where 
it  can  be  best  performed.  Here  is  another  irrigation  example  which  put  many 
farmers  to  work  on  second  crops.  The  project  was  to  use  small  diesel  pumps 
to  lift  water  from  streams  in  the  Ganges- Brahmaputra  Delta  and  send  it  over 
small  nearby  acreages.  Because  of  fragmentation  of  holdings,  even  a small 
pump  requires  the  cooperation  of  many  farms  to  fully  utilize  its  services. 

At  first  the  government  set  up  a pumping  service,  buying  the  pumps,  hiring 
the  operators,  and  providing  water  under  contracts  with  the  farmers.  On  one 
side  the  farms  used  the  water  and  agreed  to  pay.  On  the  other  side,  the 
government  agreed  to  deliver  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  river  bank.  The 
dividing  line  of  responsibility  was  the  water  flowing  down.  The  benefit- 
cost  ratio  was  high  enough  that  the  government  was  willing  to  finance  the 
project.  However,  in  the  last  few  years  an  alternative  system  has  been 
developed.  Now  the  cultivators  themselves  hire  the  pump  for  a season  and 
supply  their  own  operator  to  run  and  maintain  it.  -The  benefit-cost  ratio 
is  now  very  high  because  when  the  government  supplied  the  water,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  operator  was  too  difficult  to  enforce  and  he  did  only  the 
minimum  of  work,  shifting  the  blame  when  the  pump  broke  down.  Now  the  vil- 
lagers pay  their  own  roan  one-third  as  much  as  the  previous  government  operator. 
Furthermore,  the  village  operator  has  been  sent  for  training  in  the  city  and 
is  now  a much  envied  and  skilled  person.  He  must  keep  the  pump  operating 
because  everybody  in  the  village,  including  his  ovm  family,  is  depending  on 
it.  By  putting  the. control  and  operation  into  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
depend  on  the  service  it  provides,  its  continuous  operation  is  insured  and 
the  benefit-cost  ratio  is  great.  It  is  important  to  use  the  second  system. 
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IV.  Problems  of  Skill  Acquisition  in  the  Urban  Labor  Force  (Mr.  J.  F, 

Wellemeyer) 

During  proceedings  in  this  segment  principles  and  practices  in  on- 
the-job  training  and  education  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  were  used 
by  the  Seminar  Leader  as  an  introduction  and  frame  of  reference  for  detailed 
accounts  by  participants  of  the  relationships  between  the  educational  system 
and  the  need  for  middle  and  high  level  skills  in  the  developing  countries 
represented. 

Recently  developed  methods  of  planning  in  the  United  States  for 
highly  trained  personnel  (University  level  and  above)  were  explained  by  the 
Seminar  Leader.  He  combined  with  this  a presentation  of  methods  and  techniques 
for  estimating  supply  requirements  and  methods  of  registering  individuals  in 
specialized  fields.  He,  and  two  guest  lecturers,  joined  in  a discussion  of 
technician  training  and  potentialities  of  junior  or  community  colleges  for 
educating  technicians.  The  discussion  of  technician  training  was  combined 
with  visits  to  technical  schools  training  for  the  electronics  industry  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  course  of  this  segment  of  the  Seminar  problems  related  to  the 
training  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  craftsmen  were  discussed  on  a comparative 
basis.  Two  guest  lecturers--Mr.  Edward  Hollander  and  Mr.  Lukas  Burckhardt, 

Labor  and  Cultural  Counsellor  of  the  Swiss  Embassy  in  Washington— provided 
stimulation  for  the  discussions.  Their  presentations  contrasted  the  require- 
ments in  a developing  country,  such  as  Ghana,  with  the  pattern  and  policies  of 
a highly  industrialized  country,  such  as  Switzerland. 

Two  other  guest  lecturers — Professor  Fred  Harbison  of  Princeton 
University,  and  Dr.  Oliver  Caldwell,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare— spoke  on  theories  of  over-all  educational  policy. 

On  the  part  of  participants , substantial  papers  were  prepared  and  read 
on  the  sociological  background  of  the  educational  systems  in  Brazil,  The  Republic 
of  China,  Indonesia,  and  Turkey. 

The  following  principal  topics  were  discussed: 

1.  High  Level  Manpower  in  the  United  States p.  110 

2.  Estimating  the  Supply  of  Highly  Trained  Personnel p.  112 

3.  Training  of  Technicians p.  113 

4.  Junior  or  Community  Colleges. p,  114 

5.  Other  Private  Schools  and  Facilities  for  the 

Training  of  Technicians  — 

The  Technical  Institutes p,  115 

6.  Content  of  Technician  Training  in 

Intermediate  Institutions p,  115 

7.  Training  for  Teachers  of  Technicians, p,  H6 
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8,  International  Aspects  of  Technical 

Institute  Training p.  H6 

9.  Vocational  Training p.  116 

10.  Apprenticeship p,  118 

11.  American  Secondary  Education  and 

U.  S.  Federal  Educational  Policy p.  118 

12.  Economic  Significance  of  Education p.  120 

13.  Educational  Policies — Alternative  Proposals 

for  Developing  Countries p. 

14.  Ghana  and  Sv^itzerland— 

Two  Case-Centered  Lectures p. 


15.  Education  in  Selected  Participating  Countries— 

Indonesia,  Taiwan,  Brazil,  and  Turkey p. 

During  the  first  sessions  the  Seminar  Leader  presented  a review  of 
the  evaluation  of  U.  S.  policies  and  programs  concerned  with  national  needs 
per  professing  scientific  and  technical  personnel.  This  is  a resume  of  his 
presentation: 

1.  High  Level  Manpower  in  the  United  States 

The  United  States  began  to  make  estimates  of  highly  trained  personnel 
only  after  World  War  II,  except  for  one  or  two  isolated  earlier  attempts. 
During  World  War  II  it  became  apparent  that  the  nation  was  encountering  very 
serious  shortages  of  all  kinds  of  personnel,  and  these  were  particularly  acute 
in  the  case  of  scientific  and  engineering  personnel.  During  the  immediate 
post-war  period  the  United  States  continued  to  suffer  from  shortages  because 
I the  training  of  doctoral  degree  candidates  and  male  undergraduate  students 

I was  virtually  closed  down  during  the  War.  The  Commission  on  Human  Resources, 

I a private  organization  financed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  directed 

[ by  Dael  Wolfle,  produced  a book  entitled,  A^iERICA'S  RESOURCES  OF  SPECIALIZED 

I TALENT.  This  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  studies  to  date  since  it 

I covers  all  occupations  which  normally  require  a college  education  or  more. 

I : The  Commission  found  in  1954  that  the  demand  in  all  these  fields  may  continue 

I to  rise.  However,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  population  as  a idiole  may 

I be  expected  to  produce  enough  talented  people  to  meet  this  rising  demand. 

[ American  society,  however,  will  have  to  become  more  efficient  in  the  use  of 

I j native  talents.  Better  vocational  guidance  is  necessary,  and  in  the  highly 

I trained  fields  increasing  proportions  of  women  should  be  used.  Increased 

; efforts  to  maximize  the  contribution  of  the  Negro  population,  which  accounts 

for  about  ten  percent  of  the  total  United  States  population,  should  be  made. 
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In  other  studies  made  after  World  War  II  that  of  Professor  Seymour 
Harris  of  Harvard,  published  in  1949,  expressed  a different  view.  It  con- 
cluded that  colleges  would,  after  the  War,  soon  be  turning  out  too  many 
graduates.  Such  overproduction  migiit  create  a serious  political  problem 
similar  to  that  of  the  unemployed  intelligentsia  in  Germany  during  the 
inter-war  period  who  were  successfully  used  by  the  Nazi  Party  to  spread 
unrest  and  in  the  end  bring  on  a Fascist  revolution.  This  appraisal  of 
Professor  Harris  turned  out  to  be  wrong.  Economic  growth  proceeded  at  a more 
rapid  pace  than  most  observers  anticipated. 

In  the  scientific  field  the  American  Chemical  Society  made  studies 
of  the  supply  and  demand  for  chemists,  both  before  and  after  World  War  11, 

In  the  early  1950 ’s  the  National  Science  Foundation  began  to  attempt  to 
develop  a technique  of  estimating  the  demand  for  scientists  and  engineers. 
After  some  preliminary  reports  a book  was  written  for  the  NSF  by  Blank  and 
Stigler  in  1957  entitled,  THE  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  FOR  ENGINEERING  PERSONNEL.  . 
This  report  was  based  primarily  on  economic  factors  and  particularly  earnings 
analysis.  The  authors  noted  that  the  engineer’s  share  of  the  total  national 
income  had, over  the  last  20  years,  been  declining  and  were  inclined  to  dis- 
count the  reports  of  shortages  of  engineers  since  their  income  had  not  risen 
relatively.  This  finding  did  not  take  into  account  the  symptoms  of  intensi- 
fying demand  noted  by  everyone  involved  in  a practical  way,  such  as  increas- 
ingly active  recruiting  by  employers,  extensive  newspaper  advertisements, 
unfilled  orders  in  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  etc. 

The  type  of  approach  used  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  the 
1957  report  has  been  abandoned  by  the  Foundation. 


A new  technique  was  then  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  at  the  request  of  the  Foundation.  As  a result, 
the  Bureau  in  1962  produced  a report  (which  is  the  first  of  its  kind) 
entitled,  "The  Long-Range  Demand  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel." 

[ , The  technique  used  in  this  analysis  begins  by  examining  current  employment 

for  the  economy  as  a idiole.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  scientific  and 
technical  personnel  employed  in  each  sector  of  the  economy  follow.  Projec- 
tions of  total  employment  in  the  national  economy  and  each  of  the  major 
sectors  for  a 13-year  period  (1957-1970)  were  then  made.  On  the  basis  of 
these  estimates  the  number  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel  likely  by 
1970  were  calculated.  This  approach  to  forecasting  was  supplemented  by 
detailed  analyses  of  prospective  events  in  selected  industries. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  regards  this  report  primarily  as  an 
experiment  in  methodology.  The  Bureau  feels  that  considerably  more  work 
needs  to  be  done.  The  conclusions  of  the  study  indicate  that  scientists 
and  engineers  in  the  United  States  during  the  1959-1970  period  will  increase 
by  85  percent,  from  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  to  approximately 
two  millions.  The  increase  forecast  for  engineers  was  90  percent,  for 
scientists,  75  percent.  In  terras  of  total  requirements  per  year  during  the 
forecast  period,  the  figure  for  engineers  is  85,000  to  irfiich  must  be  added 
losses  from  death  and  retirement  of  about  21,000  bring  the  total  requirement 
to  106,000.  Not  included  are  requirements  for  replacements  of  engineers 
moving  to  other  fields. 
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To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  registration  method  one  may 
turn  to  another  country — a developing  one.  Pakistan  makes  a biennial 
survey  of  its  higher  educational  institutions  obtaining  information  on 
faculty,  enrollments,  entrance  requirements,  graduations  and  related 
matters.  In  addition,  there  is  an  ordinance  requiring  the  registration 
with  the  local  employment  service  office  of  "essential  personnel." 

This  group  was  comprised  of  individuals  in  any  of  42  categories  according 
to  a 1948  definition.  Early  enperience  was  not  successful.  In  1958 
the  list  was  enlarged  to  93  categories,  and  employers  and  educational 
institutions  were  made  responsible  for  seeing  to  it  that  the  specialists 
were  registered.  The  lists  are  used  for  recruitment  only.  Registrants 
are  not  required  to  work  in  any  particular  place. 

Another  developing  motion — Indonesia  has,  since  1961,  had  a law 
requiring  registration  of  university  graduates.  These  are  required  to 
serve  with  the  government  for  three  years.  The  Indonesian  National 
Employment  Service  has  queried  the  universities  to  determine  the  future 
supply  of  engineers  in  order  to  assist  in  planning  projects  currently 
under  consideration. 

In  Thailand  also,  the  National  Commission  of  Education  publishes 
a "lftio*s  Iftio"  of  university  graduates  based  on  unversity  records. 

Many  countries  maintain  registers  of  professional  personnel 
through  establishment  of  a licensing  system.  In  the  United  States  this  is 
done  by  localities,  state  governments,  or  private  professional  associations 
(but  not  by  the  Federal  Government).  Such  licensing  registrations  affect 
the  fields  of  medicine,  nursing,  architecture  and  many  others.  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines  require  not  only  licenses  for  professionals,  but 
require  enaminations  to  obtain  them. 

In  the  United  States  the  system  of  licensing  is  supplemented  by 
one  for  accreditation  or  educational  institutions.  Some  professional 
associations,  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  instance,  issue  lists  of 
educational  institutions  whose  standards  they  deem  adequate  for  the 
preparation  of  new  professionals.  Another  system  of  accreditation  is 
also  operated  in  the  United  States.  Under  this  system  the  institution  is 
accredited  as  a whole  by  a regional  accrediting  association  made  up  of 
accredited  institutions  in  the  region, 

3.  Training  of  Technicians 

In  the  United  States  the  technician  is  described  as  falling 
between  the  professional  workers  and  the  skilled  craftsman  or  artisan. 

The  professional  worker  is  usually  trained  at  the  university  and  graduate 
school  requiring  at  least  four  years  beyond  the  secondary  school,  and 
frequently  more.  He  has  a baccalaureate  degree  (A.B.  or  B.S.)  or  a 
doctorate  or  a professional  degree  (M.D.,  LL.B.)  The  craftsman  usually 
has  no  more  than  a high  school  diploma,  sometimes  less.  The  technician 
or  semi-professional  now  most  frequently  has  at  least  two  years  of  post 
secondary  schooling,  but  does  not  have  the  baccalaureate  degree.  He  may 
be  training  in  a variety  of  institutions,  such  as  technical  institutes 
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of  different  kinds,  but  the  junior  or  community  college  is  the  most 
common  one.  Technicians  are  used  as  assistants  in  all  the  different 
engineering  specialties  in  addition  to  functioning  as  nurses,  medical 
technicians,  draftsmen,  and  other  fields. 

In  the  United  States  the  greatest  need  for  technicians  is  in  the 
engineering  field.  At  the  present,  there  are  only  about  seven  technicians 
employed  for  every  ten  engineers.  Occupational  analysts  feel  that  the 
proper  ratio  should  be  between  two  to  one  and  five  to  one.  Because  of  the 
i increasing  shortage  of  engineers,  the  demand  for  technicians  will  certainly 
I rise.  Expert  opinion  indicates  that  approximately  200,000  technicians  per 
j year  could  profitably  be  employed  in  the  coming  few  years.  We  are  actually 

I training  only  16,000  per  year  at  present,  however.  Studies  of  actual  needs 

for  technicians  in  specific  fields  in  a number  of  stat'S  validate  these 
gross  figures. 

4.  Junior  or  Community  Colleges 

One  of  the  most  rapidly  developing  institutions  in  the  United  States 
is  the  Junior  College,  now  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Community  College. 
These  institutions  provide  post  secondary  schooling,  most  commonly  of  two 
year*s  duration,  and  prepare  students  either  for  attendance  at  a four-year 
college  later,  or  for  employiiient  after  the  two-year  course  is  completed. 

They  give  a degree  called  Associate  in  Arts.  There  is  a number  of  privately 
controlled  junior  colleges,  but  the  greatest  number  is  publicly  controlled. 

The  publicly  controlled  institutions  are  community  institutions  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  Their  management  is  part  of  the  local  government  (city, 
county,  or  school  board),  and  they  are  in  this  respect  different  from  state 
operated  institutions.  Among  these  local  government  colleges  the  pressure  to 
increase  both  the  number  of  size  of  community  colleges  is  greatest.  These 
schools  are  intermediate  between  secondary  and  higher  education,  and  they 
represent  a training  tool  for  technical  level  personnel. 

The  number  of  college  and  university  students  has  been  rising 
rapidly  and  the  states  and  localities  frequently  turn  to  the  establishment 
of  junior  colleges  to  help  accommodate  the  demand  for  higher  education.  In 
two  States  in  particular,  California  and  Florida,  this  pressure  has  been 
augmented  by  extraordinary  population  increases  resulting  from  migration 
from  the  Great  Plains  States  and  the  Deep  South.  In  these  States,  innovations 
in  educational  policy  have  been  common,  and  the  community  college  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  plans  of  both.  In  Florida,  the  State  plans  to  have 
junior  colleges  located  within  commuting  range  of  95  percent  of  the  high 
school  graduates  throughout  the  State.  A new  university  has  just  been  opened 
which  gives  no  instruction  in  the  first  two  years  and  draws  its  student  body 
strictly  from  the  junior  colleges.  Similar  developments  are  occurring  in 
California.  Events  in  other  states  are  proceeding  more  slowly,  but  this  kind 
of  tendency  is  widespread.  The  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  has 
f been  instrumental  in  organizing  ten  university  centers  to  train  needed  junior 
I college  administrators.  There  are  now  680  of  these  institutions  throughout 

I the  United  States.  Although  there  are  some  junior  colleges  in  rural  areas,  the 

; recent  growth  is  predominantly  an  urban  phenomenon. 
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7.  Training  for  Teachers  of  Technicians 

In  the  American  school  system  generally  teachers  are  required  to 
have  a baccalaureate  degree,  and  in  a few  states  a Master *s  Degree  is 
required.  Technical  institutes  would  like  to  recruit  graduate  engineers 
with  industrial  experience  as  teachers,  but  the  demand  for  engineers  is 
so  great  that  these  teaching  jobs  cannot  compete  with  more  attractive 
offers  available  to  this  group.  Consequently,  technical  institutes  actually 
have  to  employ  teachers  with  B.A.  degrees  only,  and  sometimes  with  even 
lesser  academic  credentials.  Sometimes  persons  can  be  recruited  from 
industry.  With  some  additional  university  training  retired  individuals  can 
also  be  used  as  teachers  in  technical  institute  programs. 

8.  International  Aspects  of  Technical  Institute  Training 

As  noted,  CREI  has  branches  abroad  and  many  foreign  correspondence 
students.  In  addition,  it  has  a number  of  foreign  students  in  residence, 
some  of  whom  are  sponsored  by  the  Agency  for  International  Development. 

The  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  is  also  beginning  to  be  active 
internationally.  They  have  initiated  a program  under  which  consultants  will 
go  to  developing  countries  to  advise  on  technician  training  and  other 
possible  functions. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
is  a voluntary  organization  to  which  the  great  majority  of  junior  and 
community  colleges  belong.  It  serves  as  a communications  channel  and 
stimulates  research  in  education  at  the  junior  college  level.  The  Associa- 
tion serves  as  a spokesman  for  the  colleges  with  the  Federal  Government  and 
raises  money  for  various  projects,  such  as  the  university  centers  for 
administration  mentioned  above. 

1/ 

9.  Vocational  Training 

With  respect  to  the  development  of  skilled  manpower  there  are  a 
number  of  questions  of  direct  concern  to  development  planners. 

1.  Has  an  analysis  been  made  of  skill  requirements  related  to 
the  development  plan? 

2.  Has  responsibility  for  planning  for  needed  skill  training 
been  fixed  within  the  government  organization? 

Is  this  in  a single  agency  or  in  several  agencies? 

If  several  agencies  are  involved,  is  there  coordination  among  them 
and  is  there  clear  understanding  of  the  responsibility  of  each? 
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3.  Is  training  to  be  done  through  training  centers,  vocational 
schools,  formal  apprenticeship  programs,  or  on-the-job  training? 

4.  How  much  financing  is  made  available  for  vocational  schools, 
training  centers  and  government  promotion  of  internal  training  programs  in 
industrial  establishments?  For  the  latter,  are  grants  available  to 
encourage  establishments  to  provide  training  in  excess  of  their  own  needs? 

3.  Is  the  staffing  and  administrative  organization  of  the 
government's  training  effort  adequate  to  give  proper  guidance  and  status 
to  the  effort? 

6.  Is  there  provision  for  labor  and  management  representation  in 
the  planning  of  training  systems? 

A frequent  problem  in  developing  countries  is  the  fact  that  internal 
training  programs  in  industrial  establishments  seem  fruitless  to  many 
employers  because  employees  who  are  trained  tend  to  leave  very  quickly. 

This  also  happens  in  developed  countries.  In  the  United  States  some  employers 
do  not  provide  any  training  and  rely  on  hiring  people  trained  by  other 
companies. 

The  problem  of  obtaining  adequate  teachers  for  skilled  training  is 
often  the  most  difficult  part  of  establishing  an  effective  program.  Teachers 
without  industrial  experience  are  inclined  to  give  school  subjects  to  the 
exclusion  of  practical  demonstrations.  A highly  developed  technical  school  ; 

is  one  at  Bandung,  Indonesia.  One  problem  with  this  school  has  been  the  i 

enticing  of  teachers  into  industry  by  high  wages.  j 

In  some  developing  countries  laws  have  been  passed  requiring  | 

employers  to  set  up  training  programs  and  imposing  penalties  for  failure  to  i 

train.  It  may  be  better,  on  the  other  hand,  if  more  effort  is  put  into  j 

promotion  of  voluntary  actions  on  the  part  of  employers.  Thus,  in  the  course  S 

of  convincing  employers  of  the  importance  of  in-plant  training,  methods  of  ! 

improving  the  internal  administration  and  operation  of  the  establishment  can 
be  worked  out. 

One  important  factor  in  this  area  is  the  need  to  establish  informa- 
tion about  the  occupations  in  the  establishments.  In  order  to  do  this  properly,  I 

an  occupational  classification  system  is  needed.  This  instrument  is  very 
helpful  in  persuading  the  employers  to  classify  their  jobs  and  to  set  up  pro- 
motion ladders  among  the  occupations  in  the  plant.  The  International  Labour  | 

Organization  classification  is  a suitable  base  for  the  development  of  national  | 

occupational  classifications.  ILO  has  published  a new  procedure  for  making  \ 

occupational,  analyses,  starting  with  the  job  descriptions  in  the  ILO  Handbook,  | 

breaking  them  down,  checking  them  in  a number  of  plants,  and  then  modifying 
them  to  form  a new  national  description  for  each  job.  The  method  is  much  more 
efficient  than  former  methods  creating  new  occupational  classification  systems 
and  makes  it  possible  for  a developing  country  to  do  this  more  quickly  than 
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Some  of  the  elements  of  apprenticeship  training,  as  it  functions  in 
the  United  States,  may  be  of  use  to  developing  countries.  The  effort  is 
centralized  in  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  but  operates  through  a program  of  voluntary  cooperation  between 
government,  management,  and  labor  and  works  through  a field  staff  of  some  250 
members  throughout  the  United  States.  The  training  itself  is  done  by  the 
industry  and  the  planning  for  it  is  a joint  effort.  Instruction  supplemental 
to  training  within  the  plants  may  be  given  in  the  public  schools.  National 
guides  for  various  crafts  have  been  prepared,  again  in  cooperation  with  leading 
employers,  associations,  and  the  appropriate  unions.  The  committee  establishes 
guidelines  concerning  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  trained,  the  length  of 
training,  what  should  be  done  on  the  job,  and  what  in  schools. 


When  a local  apprenticeship  program  is  set  up,  the  whole  problem  is 
discussed  among  employer  and  union  representatives  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  staff.  They  decide  what  variation  in 
the  national  standards  may  be  applied,  the  number  to  be  trained,  and  the  amount 
of  wages  to  be  paid  apprentices  at  different  stages  of  training.  In  some  situ- 
ations in  developing  countries,  expatriate  personnel  are  brought  in  to  operate 
certain  machinery.  After  a reasonable  length  of  time  the  local  personnel  who 
have  been  helping  the  skilled  workers  from  abroad  learn  the  techniques  and  are 
able  to  operate  the  machinery  themselves.  They  are  unable  to  obtain  these  jobs 
since  the  foreign  personnel  have  been  hired  on  a long-term  contract. 


It  is  pointed  out  that  a planned  approach  to  this  problem  should  have 
anticipated  this  problem  by  employing  the  foreign  personnel  for  a fixed  period 
during  which  one  of  their  responsibilities  would  be  to  train  the  local  people. 

Some  methods  of  planning  for  training  the  number  of  workers  needed 
have  been  developed.  In  the  United  States  during  World  War  II,  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  developed  a "manning  table"  system  which  formed  the  basis  for  training 
replacements  for  individuals  going  into  the  armed  forces.  Employers  would  list 
all  the  jobs  in  the  plant  held  by  such  men.  These  men  were  inducted  into  the 
armed  forces  in  an  orderly  way,  while  a training  program  was  set  up  to  provide 
replacements.  A similar  table  could  be  developed  for  an  expanding  plant  or  a 
new  establishment.  However,  it  will  be  important  to  develop  adequate  occupa- 
tional information  on  the  basis  of  a standard  occupational  classification  system 
in  order  to  do  this  effectively  for  a whole  industry  or  a whole  country. 


The  Office  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  concerns  itself  with  the  public  secondary  schools  of  the  nation.  The 
Federal  Government  assists  the  States  in  vocational  education  which  is  defined 
by  law  as  "the  preparation  of  persons  for  useful  employment."  This  approach  is 
necessary  since  the  public  school  system  of  this  country  is  under  State  and  local 


_!/  Based  on  the  presentations  of  'Mr,  Sam  Justice  and  Mr.  Archie  Beaubien, 
supra  pp. 

2/  Based  on  a guest  lecture  by  ^^h^.  Lane  C.  Ash,  U.  S Office  of  Education. 
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government  jurisdiction  and  management. 


During  the  Industrial  Revolution  important  groups  organized  themselves 
to  seek  out  ways  by  which  the  U.  S.  could  improve  the  character  of  its  industry 
and  agriculture.  In  those  days  many  of  the  skilled  workers  who  manned  our 
industries  came  from  other  countries.  American  leaders  visited  those  countries 
and  examined  ways  by  which  we  could  produce  our  own  skilled  workers.  It  took 
us  a long  time  to  formulate  plans  acceptable  to  everyone  for  training  people 
in  industry  and  agriculture.  In  1917  Congress  enacted  the  Smith-Hughes  Act, 
the  first  legislation  by  which  financial  assistance  was  given  to  schools  below 
college  grade  in  the  U.  S.  A small  amount  of  money  by  today's  standards,  $40 
million  was  authorized  for  allotment  to  the  States;  funds  that  would  have  to  be 
matched  by  the  States  for  vocational  education  of  three  types: 

1.  Agricultural  Education 

2.  Home  Economics  Education 

3.  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

This  program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  school  system.  We  have  compre- 
hensive secondary  education  where  a student  may  elect  a college  preparatory 
curriculum,  a business  curriculum,  or  a vocational  curriculum.  Those  who  choose 
the  latter  receive  training  in  one  of  the  three  programs  mentioned  above.  They 
receive  a diploma  upon  completion  of  their  work  just  as  do  the  students  in  the 
college  preparatory  or  business  curricula. 


As  times  changed  and  the  needs  increased,  legislation  supplemental  to 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  several  new  types  of  voca- 
tional education  were  authorized: 

4.  Distributive  Education  (marketing,  merchandising, 

sales  practices) 

5.  Practical  Nurses'  Education 

(A  practical  nurse  is  one  who  aids  as  a member  of  a team  in  a hospital 
and  who  may  be  trained  in  one  year.  A professional  or  Registered  Nurse  usually 
studies  a curriculum  at  a hospital  or  university  which  takes  three  to  four  years. 
With  increasing  emphasis  on  medical  care  in  this  country,  we  find  a growing 
number  of  sub-profess*onal  people  needed  in  the  field). 

6.  Technician  Training 

(The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  under  one  of  its  ten  titles, 
provides  for  the  training  of  technicians). 

From  the  beginning  (1917)  it  was  recognized  that  there  was  no  faculty 
for  vocational  education.  The  Congress  therefore  included  in  the  law  the 
requirement  that  no  less  than  20%  of  the  funds,  nor  more  than  60%  would  be  spent 
for  the  training  of  teachers  to  staff  these  vocational  schools.  No  one  but  a 
well  trained  teacher  may  prepare  people  under  these  programs.  Each  State 
requires  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  training,  for  example,  to  have  completed 
apprenticeship  training  and  to  have  worked  as  journeymen  for  varying  lengths  of 
time,  according  to  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  particular  State. 


produce  returns  for  the  econoiny  as  a whole.  The  best  theoretical  approach  would 
be  to  determine  the  ratio  of  investment  to  income  and  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
income  from  the  present  to  the  end  of  the  planning  period  for  various  possible 
combinations  of  investment.  The  difficulty  with  this  approach  is  the  lack  of  a 
means  of  determining  what  the  increased  income  is  likely  to  be.  Several  methods 
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V,  The  Manpower  Problem  in  Planning 

Designed  to  describe  and  analyze  the  interdependence  between  human 
capital  formation  and  economic  development,  this  course  compared  several 
characteristic  types  of  plans,  ranging  from  totalitarian  models  in  which 
the  government  controls  all  means  of  production,  to  those  consisting  only 
of  hoped-for  goals  lacking  a realistic  mechanism  for  achievement.  Discus- 
sions were  directed  toward  the  need  for  programs  capable  of  realization 
by  the  Seminar  Leader,  Professor  Irvin  Sobel,  Washington  University, 

St,  Louis,  Missouri.  In  connection  with  plan  and  analyses,  participants 
from  Chile,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand  presented 
papers  on  manpower  and  planning  policies. 


The  main  topics  discussed  were: 

1.  Manpower  and  Economic  Planning p.l24 

2.  USSR  Planning  History — Reverses  and  the  Neglect  of 

Manpower  Aspects p.l24 

3.  Priorities  in  Plan  Formation p.l25 

4.  The  Status  of  Manpower  Planning  in  Bolivia,  Indonesia, 

Pakistan  and  the  Philippines p*126 

5.  What  Constitutes  a Plan p.l30 

6.  Key  Patterns  of  Plans  and  Planning p.l31 

7.  The  Manpower  Expert’s  Relationship  to  the 

Economic  Plan p.l33 

8.  Skills  and  Productivity  as  Items  of  Planning p.l35 

9.  The  Russian  Gosplan — Some  Specific  Aspects p,136 

10.  A Synthesis  of  Discussions p.l37 

11,  Excerpts  of  Papers  on  Manpower  and  Economic  Planning 

in  Chile,  Indonesia,  Pakistan  (West),  the 

Philippines,  and  Thailand p.l41 
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1,  Manpower  and  Economic  Plannine 

Planning  is  the  setting  of  a feasible  set  of  objectives  and  the 
forging  of  a consistent  set  of  policy  instruments  to  reach  the  particular 
targets.  The  targets  must  conform  to  national  goals.  They  are  in  this 
sense  of  political  character  and  economic  as  well  because  they  must  be  in 
keeping  with  resources  available  (or  expected  to  be  available)  during  the 
plan  period.  A key  asset  of  any  given  society  is  the  volume  of  knowledge, 
skills  and  productive  motivation  represented  by  its  manpower.  Human  capital 
is  scarce  and  a limiting  factor  in  most  developing  countries.  It  perhaps 
is  the  major  barrier  to  economic  improvement.  To  their  ultimate  frustration, 
planners  have  neglected  the  human  resource  factor;  even  Professor  Tinbergen 
in  his  book,  THE  DESIGN  OF  DEVELOPMENT,  barely  mentions  manpower  and  the  need 
to  make  manpower  plans  consistent  with  economic  plans.  At  no  point  does  he 
allude  to  problems  and  programs  of  human  capital  formation  and  for  skill 
organization  and  educational  institutions.  Yet,  Tinbergen  continuously 
mentions  the  need  for  consistency  and  balance  of  all  resources  and  aspects 
in  a plan.  Perhaps  this  neglect  reflects  assumptions  based  on  Western 
experience  with  a development  process  evolving  over  a long  period  of  time. 

In  less  developed  societies  the  stock  of  human  capital  and  the  institutions 
for  forming  and  allocating  it  must  develop  rapidly  and  not  over  centuries  of 
time,  as  in  the  developed  nations.  What  is  all  too  often  taken  for  granted 
is  the  fact  that  these  industrial  societies  gradually,  over  many  decades, 
developed  educational  systems,  housing  programs,  and  urban,  social  and  recrea- 
tional services,  as  well  as  a labor  market  structure  of  great  occupational 
diversity  and  most  of  all,  differentiation.  Planners  who  assume  easy  adjust- 
ment of  the  labor  force  in  developing  countries  forget  these  institutions  and 
channelling  devices  do  not  exist  and  have  to  be  created.  They  include  employ- 
ment services,  wage  and  hour  regulation,  urban  development  programs,  factory 
legislation,  and  the  vast  number  of  rules  inherent  in  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  organizations  implementing  labor  mobility,  area  development  pro- 
grams, public  education,  vocational  guidance,  all  of  which  are  instruments 
which  make  a manpower  structuring  system.  Creating  such  an  institutional 
framework  must,  in  developing  societies,  be  related  to  an  over-all  program 
of  economic  planning  designed  to  accomplish  in  a few  years  idiat  developed 
informally,  unplanned,  and  in  a much  more  haphazard  fashion  in  the  Western 
wor  Id . 

2.  USSR  Planning  History — Reverses  and  the  Neglect  of  Manpower  Aspects 

* 

Manpower  is  one  of  the  limiting  factors  in  economic  planning.  Russian 
experience  has  shown  this.  In  the  1930’ s Russian  planning  involved  a rate 
of  industrialization  and  capital  formation  which  was  beyond  the  trained 
capacity  of  the  available  human  capital  of  the  Russian  society.  Capital 
which  was  formed  with  great  sacrifice  in  the  1930's  and  1940 's  was  partially 
wasted  and  ruined  because  trained  human  resources  were  inadequate.  The 
level  of  skill  and  technological  achievement  of  Russian  manpower  was  incom- 
patible with  the  plans  for  non-human  capital  formation.  An  equal  or  greater 
rate  of  economic  growth  could  have  been  attained  with  less  sacrifice,  perhaps 
by  better  coordination  between  manpower  planning,  manp.  wer  development,  and 
the  whole  economic  program. 
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Currently,  \oiiile  the  supply  of  human  capital  problems  ha'^e  been 
largely  taken  care  of  in  the  Russian  economy  by  appropriate  investment 
in  human  capital,  economic  planning  is  somehow  made  more  difficult. 

It  sometimes  is  frustrated  by  the  overlooking  of  spatial  aspects  of  the 
program.  The  Russians  have  had  difficulty  in  moving  economic  resources 
to  areas  where  they  are  needed.  Here,  another  basic  aspect  of  manpower 
planning  becomes  manifest.  It  consists  of  planning  and  providing  our 
institutional  framework  within  the  geographic  areas  in  which  development 
should  get  under  way.  Manpower  planning  must  be  balanced  with  economic 
planning  in  terms  of  location  also.  To  effectuate  regional  development, 
manpower  planning  must  provide  the  framework  for  mobilizing  the  right 
amount  of  human  resources,  motivating  these  human  resources  and  moving 
them  to  the  areas  in  question. 

All  too  often  economic  planning  and  manpower  planning  accommodate 
the  need  for  economic  development  only.  Rarely  does  manpower  planning 
coordinate  the  broad  aggregates  with  devices  for  insuring  that  these  are 
properly  allocated  spatially.  Mr.  Fonseca  has  talked  of  this  problem  in 
terms  of  moving  people  to  certain  areas  in  Brazil.  All  other  participants 
have  alluded  to  allocation  and  distributional  problems  which  go  with  the 
economic  problem.  Mr.  Aybarsu  has  dealt  with  this  problem  in  Turkey  and 
the  difficulty  of  moving  human  resources,  especially  skilled  teachers, 
from  urban  areas  to  rural  or  developing  ones  seems  to  be  a problem  in  each 
nation  represented  here.  The  human  resource,  all  factors  being  equal, 
tends  to  be  highly  immobile.  The  more  educated  the  human  resource  is, 
the  more  it  seems  to  want  certain  urban  amenities.  Areas  lacking  these 
frequently  find  it  difficult  to  attract  people  of  the  necessary  caliber. 

The  conclusion  is  that  neglect  in  building  pertinent  institutions  may 
create  bottlenecks  and  distortions  in  any  economic  planning  system. 

Manpower  plans  must  be  as  balanced  as  economic  plans.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  over-all  economic  plan  and  its  objectives  determine  manpower  objectives. 
In  this  sense  manpower  planning  is  a subsidiary  aspect  of  economic  planning. 

3.  Priorities  in  Plan  Formulation 


Manpower  employment  objectives  may  be  decisive  in  determining  the 
economic  plan.  Where  this  is  the  case,  labor-intensive  activities  may  be 
given  priority  over  capital-intensive  projects.  Stating  the  goals  of 
economic  planning  in  manpower  terms,  one  could  define  economic  development 
as  the  provision  of  set  levels  of  employment  at  given  rates  of  increases 
in  per  capita  income  for  the  labor  force.  Looking  at  economic  development 
from  this  angle  would  focus  attention  upon  some  basic  economic  problems 
and  yield  insights  as  to  the  nature  of  both  economic  and  manpower  planning 
processes.  Regardless  of  this  consideration  it  is  desirable  to  state 
economic  plans  in  manpower  terms  to  determine  their  feasibility.  For 
instance,  if  one  translates  the  economic  plan  for  Northeastern  Brazil  in 
employment  terms,  one  sees  that  the  plan  is  rather  limited,  given  the 
employment  needs  of  that  particular  area  and  the  employment  objectives  of 
the  Sudene  Plan. 

A particular  plan  may  pose  the  question  whether  employment  objectives 
can  be  growth  objectives.  This  was  the  problem  in  the  initial  plan  for  the 
Cassa  di  Mezzo  Giorno  in  Italy.  The  investment  was  designated  to  create  a 
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volume  of  jobs.  The  volume  of  the  pl<in  proved  to  be  about  50%  of  the 
employment  actually  needed  for  the  region.  Italians  were  faced  with  either 
revising  the  employment  objectives  of  their  plan  downward,  or  increasing 
the  rate  of  investment. 

Manpower  planning  should  provide  employment,  transfer  labor  force 
from  the  traditional  to  the  modern  sectors,  wipe  out  underemployment  and 
create  additional  jobs  to  meet  the  expected  increase  in  manpower  supply 
as  a result  of  demographic,  economic,  and  social  changes.  The  manpower 
planner  is  not  responsible  for  determining  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
jobs.  This  to  him  is  a given  function  of  the  economic  plan,  but  must 
inform  the  over-all  planning  body  of  the  broad  demand  for  employment. 

The  economic  planner  must,  in  turn,  understand  the  full  implications  of 
economic,  social,  and  demographic  changes  and  his  plan  must  allow  for  the 
appropriate  human  capital  formation  and  allocation  cost  attributed  to  each 
of  these  three  types  of  change.  These  may  consist  of:  a net  increase  in 

population  of  working  age  all'  /ing  for  mortality;  change  in  school  attend- 
ance and  retiring  ages;  quickening  of  the  pace  of  development  which,  while 
creating  more  employment  opportunity,  may  be  changing  expectations  and  may 
induce  a more  rapid  increase  of  certain  types  of  labor  in  the  cities;  and 
technical  progress  which  may  destroy  existing  jobs  in  the  traditional 
sector,  but  which  will  create  new  occupations  which  require  training, 
placement,  and  even  high-level  educational  resources. 

Development  tends  to  be  human-capital  intensive.  For  instance,  a 
27o  increase  in  per  capita  gross  national  product  through  new  methods  will 
lead  to  a more  than  a 2%  increase  in  demand  for  engineers,  managers,  and 
placement  services.  Manpower  planners  must  allow  for  changing  tastes  and 
expectations.  For  instance,  at  some  times  status  symbols  will  confer  low 
status  to  engineers.  At  a later  stage  of  development  engineering  and  the 
sciences  become  attractive  to  the  talented  segments  of  the  population. 

The  manpower  planner  must  be  able  to  anticipate  these  changes  in  preferences 
which  come  with  development.  The  economic  planner  must  understand  and  pro- 
vide for  urbaniEation  and  the  need  for  the  urban  infrastructure. 

4.  The  Status  of  Manpower  Planning  in  Bolivia.  Indonesia.  Pakistan  and 
the  Philippines 

Ihr.  Paneerapan:  In  1956  when  Indonesia  started  to  carry  out  its  first 

Five-Year  Plan,  an  important  position  statement  was  made  on  manpower 
resources,  but  the  policies  of  that  statement  could  at  the  time  not  be 
implemented  because  of  lack  of  information  on  manpower  supply  and  demand. 
Some  of  the  projects  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  are  being  carried  out.  Our 
concern  has  been  mainly  to  try  to  identify  the  manpower  requirements  for 
these  projects.  To  this  end  a joint  committee  has  been  set  up  by  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Basic  Industries.  This  committee  tries  to  work 
out  manpower  schedules  for  the  projects  now  under  way.  The  joint  committee 
has  not  been  able  to  collect  this  information.  The  data  it  collected  is 
being  summarised  to  serve  in  the  formulation  of  a program  oy  the  Manpower 
Directorate.  In  addition,  a Committee  on  Projections  was  established  by 
and  for  the  Public  Works  Department.  In  Indonesia  public  works  include 
electricity,  irrigation,  and  roads.  The  Committee  on  Projections  has  been 
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able  to  complete  its  work,  collected  some  information  on  how  many  engineers 
and  how  many  skilled  workers  are  needed  for  the  projects  which  are  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  next  five  years.  The  situation  is  such  that  each  depart- 
ment has  to  carry  out  its  projects.  Some  projects  have  higher  priorities. 
Because  of  the  serious  shortage  of  manpower  needed  to  carry  out  projects 
under  way,  the  government  has  tried  to  coordinate  the  work  of  all  departments 
and  to  establish  departmental  committees  on  human  resources  planning.  Each 
department  has  sent  two  members  to  the  manpower  seminar  \diich  is  being  con- 
ducted in  our  country  at  the  present  time  by  the  ILO.  Departmental  delegates 
in  the  ILO  seminar  are  given  some  training  in  how  to  plan  manpower  for  the 
tasks  of  their  departments. 

Mr.  Oureshii  I would  like  to  know  if  in  Indonesia  all  the  departments  are 
required  to  work  out  only  the  manpower  requirements  for  their  own  activities, 
or  whether  they  have  to  work  out  how  the  manpower  is  to  be  procured,  trained, 
moved,  etc.  Is  the  department  responsible  for  the  entire  process  of  manpower 
development  of  the  staffs  it  will  need? 

Mr.  Pangerapan:  Many  departments  have  set  up  manpower  committees.  Their 

main  concern  is  to  find  out  their  needs  for  manpower  in  order  to  provide 
training  for  instruction.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  vocational  training 
services  which  maintain  some  training  centers  in  three  big  cities  in 
Indonesia.  Primarily,  the  need  is  for  instructors  to  train  skilled  workers. 
The  vocational  training  centers  try  to  work  closely  with  other  departments 
in  training. 

Mr,  Qureshi:  In  Pakistan  the  different  departments  have  been  organizing 

training  for  their  own  needs.  The  railways  were  first  to  organize  regular 
training  for  their  own  employees.  The  railways  confined  their  efforts  only 
to  the  extent  of  their  own  requirements.  Later  on  they  have  been  training 
for  certain  others.  During  recent  years  the  graduates  of  the  schools  and 
universities  have  been  too  few  in  number  to  fill  the  need.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  give  short-term  courses.  Two  years  ago  it  was  considered  that 
their  arrangements  would  only  be  engineering.  An  agricultural  university  has 
been  set  up  in  West  Pakistan  only.  From  that,  with  the  setting  up  of  water 
power,  development  work  in  this  sector  has  been  coordinated  in  West  and  East 
Pakistan  and  they  have  coordinated  independent  arrangements  for  their  own 
needs.  They  are  not  doing  this  by  themselves.  The  Department  of  Manpower 
organizes  training  only  in  the  sectors  in  which  they  feel  the  existing 
resources  cannot  supply  their  needs.  There  was  a meeting  of  high  level 
people  which  assessed  the  possible  output  of  existing  resources  and  the  total 
future  demand.  The  plan  for  meeting  the  shortage  was  worked  out. 

Fh:.  Sobel:  As  a result  of  participation  i\\  this  Seminar,  participants  might 

be  inclined  to  look  at  the  over-all  economic  plan  and  relate  this  to  the  out- 
put of  your  educational  system. 

Fh:.  Qureshi:  This  in  Pakistan  is  being  taken  into  account  and  different 

existing  agencies  may  be  required  to  train  teachers.  The  Planning  Board  has 
had  a manpower  section  for  many  years,  but  the  manpower  section  has  not  been 
able  to  take  full  charge  required  in  the  manpower  side  of  planning.  The 
National  Manpower  Council  is  being  set  up  which  will  work  on  the  organization 
of  the  manpower  resources  and  demand  for  distribution  and  it  will  work  in 
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coordination  wLth  other  resources  and  be  the  chief  adviser  to  the  Planning 
Board. 

Mr,  Farooki:  Mr,  Sobel,  if  you  start  economic  planning  with  an  employment 

objective,  there  must  first  be  a compromise  between  manpower  and  economic 
planning.  Do  you  believe  achievement  of  such  a compromise  is  feasible? 

Mr,  Sobel:  I think  both  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  I am  saying  that 
you  have  to  compromise  in  your  economic  plan  the  manpower  objectives  of 
that  plan  and  then  relate  this  to  over-all  employment  objectives  as  well, 

Mr,  Farooki:  Has  any  country  tried  this? 

Mr,  Sobel:  The  Bolivian  plan  results  from  the  first  dealing  with  the 

employment  objectives  and  then  devising  an  economic  plan.  The  Bolivian 
approach  may  neglect  growth  objectives  by  concentrating  on  a type  of 
activity  that  maximizes  employment,  but  not  necessarily  growth.  The  man- 
power planner  must  also  consider  the  employment  possibilities  of  the  plan 
in  relation  to  the  over-all  labor  supply.  Manpower  planning,  therefore, 
represents  a compromise  between  all  these  objectives. 

Col,  Brotosewoio:  You  said  that  manpower  can  be  a limiting  factor  in 

economic  development,  I think  that  the  most  decisive  factor  in  economic 
development  is  the  natural  resources  of  a country, 

Mr,  Sobel:  I would  consider  manpower  decisive  because  if  we  take  a look 

at  many  developed  countries  and  contrast  them  with  nations  that  are  less 
well  developed,  we  will  see  that  different  endowments  of  natural  resources 
cannot  explain  the  development  and  wealth- differentials  between  them, 

Mr,  Farooki:  Should  not  labor  be  regulated? 

Mr,  Sobel:  The  manpower  planner  must  plan  human  resources  within  the 

over-all  social  and  political  framework.  If  you  have  a free  society,  you 
must  provide  incentives  rather  than  rely  upon  regimentation.  There  is  no 
easy  solution.  What  the  manpower  planner  in  a democracy  is  really  saying 
is  that  the  cost  in  certain  types  of  resources  would  be  cheaper  if  he  regi- 
mented labor,  but  the  political  costs  are  so  high  that  he  chooses  to  pro- 
vide other  incentives. 

Mr,  Farooki:  The  democracies  have  smaller  growth  rates  in  comparison  with 

dictatorships, 

Mr,  Sobel:  Russia  has  found  that  despite  all  regimentation,  failure  to 

provide  wage  and  pay  incentives  had  adverse  results.  The  labor  force  either 
melted  away  or  did  not  perform  well.  Regimentation  cannot  solve  the 
mobility  problem  in  the  long  run. 

Mr,  Qureshi:  During  my  short  army  service  it  was  discovered  that  when  you 

tried  to  get  the  soldiers  to  do  work  for  which  they  were  not  trained,  they 
refused , 

Mr,  Bringas:  The  tendency  of  human  resources  is  to  concentrate  in  the  urban 
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5,  What  Constitutes  a Plan 

The  term  "plan,"  as  applied  to  the  entire  economy  of  nations,  consists 
of  many  different  types  of  goals,  activities,  policy  instruments,  and  degrees 
of  control.  To  say  that  an  economy  is  planned  or  has  a plan  may  conceal  the 
fact  that  what  is  called  a plan  may  be  merely  an  assembly  of  uncoordinated, 
sometimes  lone,  inconsistent  targets.  Plans  are  in  many  cases  overly  opti- 
mistic in  regard  to  the  resources  available  or  becoming  available.  At  the 
other  extremity  is  the  type  of  plan  characterized  by  the  Russian  model  in 
which  all  resources  in  the  economy  are  specifically  planned.  This  latter 
type  of  plan  is  possible  because  every  resource  is  nominally  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  state. 

The  social,  political,  and  economic  factors  which  affect  the  type  and 
rigidity  of  a given  plan  are: 

a.  The  extent  of  political  and  economic  freedom  in  the  society; 

b.  The  degree  of  private  ownership  and  management  of  resources 

from  use; 

c.  The  volume  of  scientific,  technological  and  administrative 

skills  existing  in  a given  society; 

d.  The  statistical  knowledge  available  to  the  government; 


e.  The  character  of  the  national  community — whether  it  is  a 
homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  society  and  whether  features  affect 
national  aspirations  and  goals; 

f.  The  natural  governmental  resources  needed  to  carry  out  a 
given  plan,  particularly  whether  they  are  of  domestic  or  foreign, 
private  or  public  origin. 

The  statistical  base  obviously  entails  knowledge  of  the  productivity 
of  resources  in  given  sectors  and  in  the  entire  economy.  For  manpower  plan- 
ning it  implies  knowledge  of  the  size  of  the  labor  force,  its  composition, 
and  the  availability  of  training  resources  to  change  its  composition.  For 
effective  menpower  planning,  data  on  labor  mobility,  wages  and  hours,  and  on 
other  factors  which  induce  the  movement  of  the  human  resources  from  activity 
to  activity  are  required.  Without  these  data,  planning  is  unrealisitc.  The 
statistical  knowledge  available  to  developing  nations  determines  whether  they 
can  plan  and  how  specific  planning  programs  and  objectives  can  be;  in  other 
words,  planning  should  not  be  in  greater  detail  than  the  available  knowledge 
permits.  If  the  statistical  data  are  not  available  at  all,  or  the  available 
details  are  insufficient,  then  the  assumptions  upon  which  certain  parts  of 
the  plan  are  based  must  be  stated  as  assumptions,  the  accuracy  of  vdiich  can 
be  checked  over  time.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  limits  to  the  statis- 
tical detail  available,  but  the  planner  should  explicitly  state  the  assump- 
tions vdiich  underlie  his  planning  and  the  extent  to  which  his  planning  is 
based  on  these  assumptions,  rather  than  on  the  data  available  to  him.  He 
should  attempt  to  induce  the  ultimate  collection  of  the  appropriate  statis- 
tical detail. 
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6 . Key  Pat^  ems  of  Plans  and  Planning 

A belief  held  by  many  economists  inside  and  outside  the  so-called 
conserV'^tive  fringe  is  that  planning  and  freedom  are  irreconcilable  and 
incompatible.  Those  that  hold  this  view  imply  that  planning  and  a price 
system  are  incompatible.  In  actuality,  many  planned  systems  utilize  the 
price  system;  and  many  unplanned  economies  operate  with  a degree  of  govern- 
ment intervention  great  enough  to  be  labeled  piecemeal  planning.  Some 
totalitarian  societies  had  no  planning.  Some  democratic  societies  have  been 
characterized  by  substantial  amounts  of  planning  while  maintaining  complete 
political  and  social  freedom.  Therefore,  the  dichotomy  introduced  by 
Von  Hayek  and  Von  Mises  is  somewhat  misleading.  Nevertheless,  the  question 
raised  by  the  two  gentlemen  from  Pakistan,  namely  whether  a manpower  plan 
can  be  oonsummated  without  regimentation,  is  valid.  The  degree  of  regimen- 
tation depends  upon  planning;  if  it  is  one  in  which  literally  every  re- 
source is  allocated,  this  may  involve  the  imposition  of  rigid  controls  upon 
political,  social,  or  economic  activities  of  individuals  or  private  organi- 
zations. 


i t 


It  is  possible  to  set  up  any  number  of  planning  classifications  and 
I make  no  claim  that  my  system  of  classification  is  either  universally 
accepted  or  is  the  best  system  for  all  purposes.  Nevertheless,  the  follow- 
ing classificatory  system  reveals  some  differential  and  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  plans: 

a.  Totalitarian  or  Complete  - A type  planning  characteristic 
of  the  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  Zone  countries  which 
attempts  to  account  for  every  resource  in  the  economy. 

In  this  type  of  planning  the  resources  are  balanced,  the 
sum  of  the  resources  add  up,  the  total  amount  of  investment 
resources  are  totally  allocated  by  the  state,  at  least  in 
theory,  and  the  ability  to  pursue  legitimate  economic  acti- 
vities outside  the  plan  is  extremely  limited. 


b.  National  Flow  Type  - This  is  the  type  of  planning  utilized 
by  Pakistan  which  was  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the  final 
discussion  session  for  the  first  part  of  the  course.  This 
type  is  characterized  by  a system  of  national  accounts 
balanced  by  sectors  with  specific  plan  or  project  magnitudes 
for  each  of  the  basic  sectors.  Although  there  are  specific 
projects  in  each  sectoral  plan,  the  basic  planning  is  in 
terms  of  broad  economic  magnitudes  and  does  not  plan  the 
resources  flows  in  detail.  Nevertheless,  there  is  some 
guidance  to  the  resources  flows  through  the  specific  pro- 
jects being  carried  out  by  the  government  or  through  the 
controls  inherent  in  certain  types  of  measures  (tariffs, 
quotas,  and  similar  restrictions).  The  private  flows  are 
not  directly  controlled  although  subsidies,  tax  incentives 
and  loans  in  some  cases  are  given  to  induce  the  aggregative 
and  to  a lesser  extent,  the  specific  flow  of  private  resources 
in  accord  with  the  over-all  view  of  the  plan. 


National  Budget  Plan  (characteristic  of  France,  Norway, 
Holland)  - The  national  budget  is  relatively  specific  for  the 
governmental  sector;  less  specific  for  the  private  sector. 
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As  in  the  Pakistan-type  planning  it  does  not  provi 
public  policy  with  some  methods  to  direct  the  move- 
ment of  resources  into  the  private  sector  in  general 
conformity  with  the  plan.  While  it  does  not  provide 
for  industry-by-industry  accounting,  it  does  allow  for 
exercizing  influence  upon  certain  broad  magnitudes 
(amount  of  investment,  amount  of  employment  by  various 
sectors)  and  it  may  provide  some  subsidies,  tax  remis- 
sions, and  imports  quotas  in  order  to  channel  investment 
resources  in  accordance  with  the  plan's  priorities.  It 
may  create  certain  types  of  import  licenses  to  benefit 
sectors  of  the  economy  it  is  desired  to  build  up.  Dutch 
planning,  idiile  characterized  by  few  direct  controls, 
did,  \dien  the  government  wanted  to  develop  the  area 
around  the  City  of  Groningen,  provide  certain  incentives 
for  industries  to  locate  there.  The  government  also 
announced  at  one  time  that  after  a certain  time,  if 
certain  industries  didn't  plan  to  locate  in  the  Groningen 
area,  it  would  form  governmental  pilot  plants  in  the 
reluctant  sectors  of  production.  This  is  the  type  of 
national  planning  that  uses  the  potential  of  government 
as  a lever.  It  usually  prefers  not  to  plan  the  private 
sector,  but  plans  the  governmental  sector  in  great 

detail  to  move  resources  in  accordance  with  the  particu-  ; 

lar  national  goals.  Public  policy  implements  plans 
through  a combination  of  enunciated  employment  goals, 
gross  aggregative  goals  for  growth,  and  tolerated  limits 
of  unemployment  and  government  instrumentalities  for  ; 

intervention  applied  when  and  if  necessary.  | 

) 

d.  The  Swedish  Labor  Market  Board  Pattern  If  I 


M 


The  differentiating  factor  which  characterizes  the 
National  Budget -Type  Plan  from  the  Swedish  one  is  that 
in  countries  such  as  France,  Holland,  or  Norway  the 
national  budget  is  in  terms  of  certain  levels  of  growth, 
whereas  the  Swedish  is  based  on  labor  market  and  employ- 
ment needs.  The  Swedish  'Ian  is  much  less  detailed.  It 
provides  in  the  national  budget  for  devices  to  affect 
investment  directly  or  indirectly.  Their  purpose  is  to 
create  desired  levels  of  employment.  Manpower  planning 
is  used  as  an  additional  device  designed  to  assure 
optimum  levels  of  human  resources  utilization  and  a high 
degree  of  response  to  technological  change.  The  amount 
of  investment  under  this  system  becomes  a level  of  employ- 
ment. The  Swedes  adjust  their  manpower  institutions  and 
development,  such  as  training,  employment  services, 
regional  development  plans,  subsidization  of  labor 
mobility,  to  this  level.  In  other 


If  A detailed  relationship  between  Swedish  over-all  planning  and  the  manpower 
devices  inherent  in  the  nation's  labor  market  system  was  the  subject  of  a 
guest  lecture  by  Mr.  Thorbjorn  Carlsson,  Labor  Attache  of  the  Royal  Swedish 
Embassy  in  Washington.  See  p.  161. 
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words  the  employment  goals  determine  the  plan  for  the  Swedish 
economy.  This  kind  of  plan  illustrates  very  well  the  inter- 
action between  the  manpower  sector,  economic  planning,  and 
the  sectoral  manifestations  of  manpower  planning  in  a specific 
context.  It  is  an  example  for  a planning  policy  which  uses 
the  character  of  the  over-all  plan  as  well  as  the  direction 
of  invest’.ient. 

e.  Project  Planning  - Under  this  system  the  over -a 11  economy 
is  not  planned,  but  .certain  key  projects  are  planned. 

Detailed  manpower  breakdowns  may  be  provided  for  such 
projects;  and  other  broader  manpower  aggregates  may  be 
deducted  from  the  data.  Human  resourcec  are,  under  project 
planning  completely  free,  and  they  can  only  be  manipulated 
in  the  general  context  of  broad  manpower  goals.  The  man- 
power plan  only  provides  motivating  devices  to  conform. 

Under  this  system  the  planning  knowledge  required  may  have 
to  be  greater  and  more  subtle  than  in  the  over-all  types  of 
planning. 

The  Manpower  Expert's  Relationship  to  the  Economic  Plan 


Each  general  planning  model  either  conveys  or  implies  a particular 
form  of  manpower  planning.  In  fact,  there  may  be  many  facets  of  economic 
policy  which  do  not  seem  to  involve  a plan,  but  which  may  involve  various 
aspects  of  a manpower  program.  These  various  aspects,  for  instance,  may 
involve  in  actuality  at  least  the  outline  of  manpower  plan.  In  the  U.S. 
economy  we  have  no  enunciated  formal  manpower  plan.  Nevertheless,  various 
entities  of  policy,  such  as  the  school  systems,  attempt  to  accelerate  train- 
ing or  to  increase  the'numbers  of  various  categories  of  workers  co.-stituting 
the  beginning  of  a manpower  program.  These  and  other  measures  indicate  that 
while  the  U.S.  has  no  over-all  manpower  plan,  certain  priorities  which  in- 
volve assumptions  about  a plan  have  been  adopted. 

The  importance  of  the  type  of  a basic  economic  plan  to  those  in  the 
manpower  field  is  that  it  will  affect  manpower  policies.  A highly  compre- 
hensive plan,  such  as  the  Russian  one  which  contains  a program  for  every 
economic  unit,  necessarily  provides  for  manpower  planning  in  considerable 
detail.  Such  a system  will  assign  specific  manpower  quotas  to  each  eco- 
nomic unit  just  as  it  assigns  investment  quotas  and  financial  quotas.  It 
should  be  said  that  the  more  precise  the  plan  may  be,  the  more  rigid  it 
is  likely  to  be  and  the  more  likely  it  is  to  prompt  management  of  indi- 
vidual plants  to  hoard  manpower,  especially  skilled  labor.  Under  a highly 
comprehensive  plan  some  economic  units  may  have  excess  manpower  allotments 
whereas  other  firms  able  to  expand  may  find  that  the  manpower  they  would 
need  to  do  so  is  unavailable  because  it  has  not  been  assigned  to  their 
plant.  Particularly,  the  Russian  type  of  planning  tends  to  result  in  the 
hoarding  of  many  types  of  manpower  by  particular  firms  who  find  that 
manpower  quotas  can  be  linked  with  investment  credit  and  financial  quotas. 
Therefore,  for  a firm  to  utilize  less  manpower  than  has  been  assigned  to 
it  means  that  it  will  in  the  future  not  only  face  the  loss  of  that  manpower, 
but  the  loss  of  all  other  resources  with  which  the  human  resource  is  comple- 
mentary . 
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The  national  flow  type  of  planning  involves  broad  aggregates  while 
the  specific  amounts  of  scarce  skills  required  can  be  evaluated  for  the 
major  impact  or  project  areas,  as  Mr.  Pombhejara  indicated  for  Thailand. 

The  major  employment  objective  and  the  changes  in  the  aggregate  level  of 
employment  can  be  ascertained  by  sector  so  that  gross  manpower  require- 
ments can  be  estimated.  With  some  qualifying  assumptions  specific  high 
level,  technical,  and  skilled  labor  targets  can  be  established.  What 
generally  ensues  is  an  aggregated  sector  by  sector  analysis  with  antici- 
pated gross  flows  from  one  sector  to  another.  Estimates  of  what  might 
be  termed  the  scarce  skilled,  professional,  technical,  and  administrative 
personnel  are  estimated  much  more  closely  than  unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
manpower  requirements  because  the  economic  plan  is  Influenced  by  the 
availability  or  non-availability  of  these  high  level  human  resources.  In 
decentralized  planning  the  problem  is  that  the  objectives  of  the  decentra- 
lized units  and  their  particular  goals  might  not  add  up  to  the  broad,  over- 
all objectives  as  established  and,  therefore,  at  all  levels  there  must  be 
some  coordination  to  see  that  the  decentralized  plans  add  up.  The  more 
decentralized  planning  may  become,  the  higher  the  risk  that  the  particu- 
laristic interest  of  the  decentralized  planning  group  may  take  precedence 
over  the  more  central  goals. 


If  labor,  land  and  capital  are  all  under  complete  control  of  the 
state,  different  patterns  of  planning  are  conceivable.  The  degrees  of 
centralization  and  decentralization  may  vary.  The  Russians  have  to  a 
certain  extent  moved  towards  more  decentralized  types  of  planning  because 
they  presumably  found  that  the  inherent  rigidities  create  a tendency  for 
mistakes,  when  made,  to  be  much  larger,  and  that  a centralized  plan  is 
less  able  to  correct  Itself  as  rapidly  as  a decentralized  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  Yugoslavia,  which  is  another  example  of  a country  where  a large 
percentage  of  the  total  resources  is  controlled  by  the  state,  is  characterized 
by  a more  decentralized  planning. 


In  regard  to  the  degree  of  public  ownership  there  are  differences  in 
the  various  countries  identified  with  the  Soviet  system.  Czechoslovakia  is 
about  73%  nationalized,  while  the  Eastern  Zone  of  Germany  is  about  60% 
nationalized.  Even  in  the  Soviet  system  there  are  some  groups,  generally 
professional  groups,  who  are  in  one  context  or  another  self-employed  and, 
therefore,  who  are  outside  the  planning  system.  In  actual  fact  these  are 
planned  for  and  should  their  private  activities  diverge  from  the  over-all 
plan  to  any  great  extent,  it  is  obvious  that  their  independent  existence 
would  terminate. 


Irrespective  of  the  economic  system  or  plan,  skilled  personnel  must 
be  planned  for  in  terms  of  fundamental  Investment  in  the  educational  system. 
These  estimates  and  manpower  requirements,  occupation  by  occupation,  must 
be  made  in  order  to  provide  for  the  appropriate  investment  in  education  and 
educational  resources.  This  is  why  most  countries  begin  their  manpower 
planning  with  two  t3rpes  of  planning:  one.  involving  broad  employment  objectives 

(disaggregated  by  sector)  and  the  other  involving  the  key  manpower  resources 
in  economic  development  required  to  consummate  the  plan.  These  key  personnel 
require  additional  planning  through  both  the  educational  system  and  through 
the  Industrial  training  system. 
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8 . Skills  and  Productivity  as  Items  of  Planning 

More  and  more  economies  are  realizing  the  need  to  plan  their  higher 
level  manpower  needs.  The  need  to  plan  what  might  be  termed  "middle  man- 
power" is  also  being  recognized.  Middle  manpower  would  include  the  supply 
of  technicians,  middle  management,  teachers  at  the  elementary  and  lower 
secondary  levels,  village  agricultural  advisors,  and  mechanical  technicians 
These  occupations  are  beginning  to  appear  on  the  manpower  plan  of  many 
particular  countries  because  it  is  recognized  that  middle  manpower  is  a 
strategic  resource. 


Training  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  a neglected  area 
of  manpower  planning.  It  is  amazing  how  in  many  underdeveloped  economies 
the  investment  assignment  is  minutely  planned  and  expensive  and  modern 
machinery  is  made  available  through  this  investment  program,  but  little  or 
no  planning  is  devoted  to  the  training  of  the  individuals  who  are  going  to 
man  this  often  complex  and  usually  expensive  equipment.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  semi-skilled  workers.  Little  or  no  provision  is  being  made 
for  training  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers.  The  reason  for  this 
attitude  may  be  the  result  of  a misconception.  In  most  developing  econo- 
mies excess  agricultural  labor  is  prematurely  flocking  into  the  cities. 
Managers  seeing  that  a much  larger  number  of  people  are  available  for 
employment  in  the  sector  than  will  ever  be  needed  (or  are  contemplated 
by  the  industrializing  absorption  plan)  feel  there  is  little  need  for 
developing  the  capacities  of  this  type  of  labor  supply.  As  a result, 
employees  of  plants  in  developing  countries  working  on  modern  machines 
may  not  have  a lower  productivity  than  their  American  or  European  counter- 
parts, but  they  lack  understanding  of  machinery  and  equipment  and  this 
leads  to  much  more  down  time.  If  one  were  to  analyze  the  operations  of  a 
plant  in  an  underdeveloped  society,  one  would  probably  see  a large  part  of 
the  equipment  down  because  of  the  absence  of  training;  for  the  same  reason 
coordination  between  workers  is  wanting  and  its  importance  is  not  generally 
recognized  or  understood.  Materials  flow  failures  and  lack  of  the  avail- 
ability of  spare  parts  consequently  reduce  productivity.  Machines  may  be 
ordered  without  sufficient  spare  parts  for  maintenance  because  experience 
in  the  proper  upkeep  of  the  equipment  is  lacking  or  defective. 

Little  planning  is  being  done  because  of  the  unlimited  supplies  of 
labor  in  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs.  Investment  in  on-the-job  training 
facilities  for  these  workers  could  provide  as  high  a rate  of  return.  It 
would  also  increase  the  success  of  investment  in  high  and  middle  level  man- 
power. Conceivably,  such  training  programs  might  be  initiated  by  an  arrange* 
ment  whereby  the  costs  of  on-the-job  training  are  shared  by  government  and 
the  industries  doing  the  training.  The  reason  many  firms  are  unwilling  to 
cooperate  in  such  programs  is  that  often  the  investment  in  on-the-job  train- 
ing is  not  borne  by  their  competitors.  Training  costs  vary  industry  by 
industry.  In  the  U.  S.  the  training  costs  for  semi-skilled  operatives  range 
from  $300  to  $2000.  In  a developing  society  private,  government-owned  firms 
have  been  unwilling  to  make  investments  of  this  sort  in  the  human  resource 
because  of  the  unlimited  supplies  of  such  labor. 
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9 . The  Russian  Gosplan  * Some  Specific  Aspects 

Returning  to  the  planning  system  of  the  USSR,  some  details  might  be 
worth  elaborating.  The  three  basic  economic  units  or  levels  in  the  Russian 
planning  system  are: 

a,  Gosplan  (equivalent  to  the  National  Planning  Council) 

b,  Administration  (sub-division  of  a ministry) 

c , Firms 

The  Gosplan  starts  with  the  following  data:  the  amount  of  rei^ources 

available  during  a particular  period;  the  existing  productivity  of  these 
resources;  the  over-all  capital  output  ratios  by  broad  sectors  of  the 
economy;  and  the  need  to  maintain  these  ratios.  Known  too  is  the  occupa- 
tional structure  of  that  labor  force,  and  the  productivity  of  labor  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  economy.  Obviously,  there  are  serious  constraints 
upon  planning  which  limit  the  amount  of  change  in  a given  period.  Even  the 
Russian  economy  with  all  its  control  over  resources  cannot  change  direction 
in  any  given  period.  The  planners  cannot  decide  for  instance  to  cut  down 
medical  services  90%  and  divert  the  thus  freed  human  resources  to  Asiatic 
development  regions  or  to  agricultural  improvements.  This  means  that  for 
some  substantial  sectors  of  the  economy  the  output  is  reasonably  fixed. 

What  degree  of  flexibility  is  there  under  the  Gosplan?  Some  major  part  of 
your  labor  force  is  "unstructured."  Ifost  of  these  are  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled  workers.  Also,  many  skilled  groups  can  work  in  one  industry  or 
another.  On  the  capital  resources  side  equipment  depreciates  over  time  and 
the  depreciation  funds  do  not  have  to  be  utilized  to  purchase  machines  for 
the  same  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gosplan  has  certain  priorities 
which  are  fixed  on  it  by  political  exigencies.  Among  these  priorities  are: 
amount  of  resources  the  state  needs  for  administration  and  for  carrying  out 
its  programs,  especially  defense-connected  activities.  The  fulfillment  of 
these  priorities  requires  certain  investments  which,  in  turn,  create  related 
or  second-line  priorities.  Additional  investment  might  have  to  go  into 
developing  power  plants,  railway  systems,  and  capital  equipment  in  various 
industries  whose  productivity  needs  augmentation  to  advance.  The  third  type 
of  items  given  relatively  high  priority  are  those  of  collective  consumption-- 
health,  sanitation,  and  housing.  The  Russians  have  found  that  appeals  to 
patriotism  to  induce  workers  to  move  to  a new  location  will  not  work.  They 
are  now  using  wage  incentives,  but  even  these  won't  induce  high  level 
resources  to  move.  High  level  resources  can  be  supplied  with  high  wage 
differentials  and  they  will  still  choose  to  remain  in  the  urban  centers. 

High  level  resources  want  desirable  housing;  they  want  cultural  surroundings; 
they  want  well  developed  educational  institutions.  All  of  these  are  items 
of  collective  consumption. 

Why  does  the  Gosplan  give  collective  consumption  a higher  priority 
than  private  consumption?  The  planning  groups  have  certain  national  goals 
in  mind  and  these  national  goals  are  more  easily  attainable  in  terms  of 
certain  items  of  collective  consumption.  Regardless  of  his  level  of  income, 
it  is  felt  that  an  individual  is  entitled  to  a certain  minimal  level  of  needs 
The  purposes  which  collective  consumption  attains  can  be  more  easily  related 
to  the  state's  priorities  than  can  those  through  individual  consumption. 
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10,  A Synthesis  of  Discussions 

Mr,  Bringas:  What  about  distributing  work  on  an  equal  basis? 

Mr,  Sobelr  The  Russians  have  been  moving  in  both  directions.  They  have 
given  everyone  the  minimum,  but  they  have  been  distributing  income  less 
and  less  equally  over  time.  The  fourth  priority  then  becomes  consumption. 

This  system  of  priorities  is  reflected  in  the  way  the  Russians  plan  because 
the  activities  planned  nationally  are  the  investment  goods  industries 
embodied  in  national  trusts,  while  consumer  goods  industries  are  planned  at 
either  the  state  or  the  local  level.  Most  consumer  goods  industries  are 
planned  at  the  republic  level.  Most  local  service  activities  are  planned 
at  the  local  level.  The  Russian  priority  system  is  thus  reflected  in  the 
level  of  the  planning  body  as  well.  By  the  time  you  get  to  services, 
locally-produced  consumptio»i  goods,  the  other  aspects  of  the  Russian  prior- 
ity system  have  already  taken  most  of  the  resources,  leaving  a limited 
amount  of  resources  (generally  the  less  skilled  manpower)  for  the  services 
industries.  Most  of  the  investment  has  gone  elsewhere.  This  accounts  for 
the  unique  polarisation  in  the  Russian  economy.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
characterised  by  highly  advanced  scientific  operations;  but  at  the  level  of 
providing  services  and  taking  care  of  local  consumption  activities,  the  tech- 
nical coefficients  are  those  of  50  to  60  years  ago.  The  Russian  economy  is 
a dual  one  in  a different  sense--one  part  is  like  riding  in  an  automobile  of 
the  future,  while  the  other  part  is  like  riding  in  a horse-drawn  carriage. 

The  Gosplan  allocates  these  resources  by  ministries,  administrations, 
state  and  local  units.  Obviously  as  you  go  further  and  further  away  from 
the  central  planning  body,  the  planning  bodies  are  less  efficient  and  have 
fewer  resources,  and  this  too  creates  problems  of  planning  and  execution. 

What  does  this  mean?  Each  sector  of  the  economy  is  given  a certain  amount 
of  manpower,  certain  production  targets,  and  a certain  amount  of  investment 
(new  equipment).  In  actual  fact  there  are  two  budgets:  one  is  the  physical 
budget  which  provides  quantities  of  resources;  and  the  other  is  the  financial 
budget  which  prices  and  costs  each  one  of  these.  To  illustrate  how  these  are 
linked,  consider  the  following: 

A firm  is  allocated  3,000  workers  with  a production  quota  of  200,000 
units.  Each  of  these  units  will  sell  at  one  ruble.  This  was  the  old  produc- 
tion quota.  Now  an  increase  in  productivity  is  planned  for  at  10%.  It  must 
now  produce  220,000  units  of  production.  The  price  per  unit  remains  the  same. 
These  workers  were  going  to  be  paid  a certain  amount.  Thus,  the  amount  of 
raw  material  has  to  be  increased  10%,  depreciation  considered,  etc,^  so  the 
Russians  make  all  these  add  up  to  220,000,  These  two  types  of  budget  balance 
out  for  each  firm.  That  means  that  the  administration  is  finally  given  a 
budget— physical  and  financial.  The  physical  budget  consists  of  an  amount  of 
output  that  is  scheduled,  and  the  amount  of  inputs  consists  of  an  amount  of 
output  that  is  scheduled  and  the  amount  of  inputs  allotted.  At  the  same  time, 
this  output  is  priced  so  this  firm  is  given  so  much  of  an  allowance  for  labor, 
for  equipment,  for  maintenance.  Depending  upon  the  importance  of  the  indus- 
try, it  is  given  a priority  which  will  enable  it  to  get  the  needed  raw  mate- 
rials, In  many  cases  these  priorities  are  broken  down  because  a given  firm 
may  produce  different  products,  only  part  of  which  may  be  important  enough  to 
be  given  a priority,  Russia  has  to  use  this  priority  system  because  many  times 
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thetr  plans  cannot  be  consummated.  The  Gosplan  assigns  the  administration 
certain  quotas  and  the  administration  breaks  them  down  for  asslgntnent  to 
the  firm.  The  firm  then  renegotiates  its  quota  with  the  administration. 

The  result  of  all  this  bargaining  on  quotas  is  that  the  firm  winds  up  with 
two  specific  budge ts--production  quotas  for  each  type  of  output;  and  certain 
allocations  of  manpower,  broken  dorm  by  type  of  raw  material  and  equipment. 

It  generally  attempts  to  squeeze  out  some  reserve.  If  you  sum  up  all  these 
all  over  the  economy,  they  must  e^*ial  the  total  amount  of  resources  avail- 
able. Thus  you  see  how  manpower  planning  ultimately  results  in  Russia's 
manpower  requirements  being  related  to  its  production  goals.  This  planning 
is  only  possible  when  all  the  resources  are  owned  by  the  state  which  can 
then  plan  minutely.  The  accumulation  of  inventories  in  certain  fields  some- 
what eases  the  planning  and  administrative  problems. 

Mr.  Pangerapan;  Planning  would  not  emerge  from  the  bottom.  It  comes  from 
the  top. 

Mr.  Sobel;  It  emerges  from  all  levels.  While  the  Gosplan  is  getting  its 
plan,  the  firms  are  saying  what  they  would  like  to  do,  with  the  administra- 
tion acting  as  a bargaining  agent  between  the  two.  Finally,  for  example, 
you  get  manpower  requirements  which  become  quite  specific  for  the  economy. 

For  other  manpower  purposes'  long-run  planning  is  needed.  Obviously,  if  you 
are  going  to  have  enough  engineers  at  all  times,  you  are  gcing  to  have  to 
know  what  the  need  for  engineers  will  be  ten  years  from  now.  High  level 
manpower  involves  a 10  to  15-year  planning  horizon.  Therefore,  you  must  use 
project  supplies  as  a beginning  basis  for  manpower  forecasting.  One  of  the 
types  of  data  often  found  wanting  with  regard  to  manpower  planning  is  turn- 
over. For  instance,  you  may  have  to  train  three  engineers  to  get  one,  because 
many  frequently  go  into  administrative  jobs  or  to  other  non-engineering  activi- 
ties. In  developing  societies  where  the  life  span  is  not  as  long,  more  people 
have  to  be  trained. 

One  device  for  solving  this  problem  is  periodically  to  survey  samples 
of  various  professional  graduates  from  universities.  For  instarxe,  a sample 
of  200  graduate  machanical  engineers  who  graduated  ten  years  ago  can  be  sur- 
veyed to  find  out  what  they  are  doing  now.  Unless  this  is  done,  estimates 
of  training  needs  are  going  to  prove  erroneous.  The  Russians,  despite  their 
detailed  planning,  need  a long-run  general  plan  in  older  to  determine  their 
needs;  so,  industries  are  also  submitting,  not  only  their  detailed  planning 
for  a year,  but  a ten-year  planning  horizon  period  which  could  provide 
enough  detail  for  future  manpower  planning.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
the  people  hired  as  engineers  this  year  had  to  be  put  into  the  pipeline  many 
years  previously. 

Although  this  is  not  related  to  the  question  at  hand,  let  me  demon- 
strate some  other  aspects  of  Russian  planning.  The  Gosplan  provides  for 
physical  and  financial  flows.  A given  firm  is  given  a budget.  What  is 
budgeted  is  the  amount  it  is  going  to  produce  and  how  much  it  is  going  to 
take  in.  We  have  shown  how  it  gets  its  labor  budget.  The  Russian  firm  is 
given  credit  in  a state  bank  in  the  amount  of  its  budget.  If  it  plans  for 
this  amount,  the  Russian  firm  may  have  to  buy  its  equipment  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  It  may  be  producing  for  a seasonal  inventory;  therefore,  during 
that  period  no  revenue  is  coming  in,  so  it  has  to  plan  the  money  flows 
accordingly.  The  Russians  use  the  state  bank  as  a checking  device  to  deter- 
mine whether  a certain  firm  is  actually  staying  within  its  stipulated  budget 
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and  producing  according  to  quota. 

The  Russians  do  not  use  the  price  system  to  determine  what  to  produce. 
They  use  It  In  reverse.  They  use  the  price  system  to  adjust  demand  to  what 
they  want  to  produce*  For  example,  If  one  uses  the  price  system  In  the  tradi- 
tional way,  then  If  people  want  more  shoes,  they  will  be  willing  to  pay  more 
for  them;  thus,  shoe  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  get  more  for  their  shoes 
and  will  try  to  produce  more  of  them.  Therefore,  high  prices  perform  a given 
lunctlons,  or  putting  It  slightly  differently,  a change  In  price  performs  a 
signaling  ..unction.  In  the  Russian  system.  If  the  planners  don’t  want  to 
produce  a large  amount  of  shoes,  they  set  a very  high  price  on  shoes  and  at 
such  a high  price  people  will  buy  only  the  amount  of  shoes  vAilch  the  plan  con- 
templates producing. 


Mr.  Branco:  In  that  case  the  planners  adjust  to  the  coefficient  of  the  price 

and  they  have  some  Idea  of  a demand  schedule.  But  they  want  only  to  produce 
a certain  amount. 

Mr.  Sobel:  A great  deal  of  Russian  revenue  comes  from  turnover  taxes  and 

profit.  In  many  cases  the  price  Is  high  enough  to  allow  a high  profit.  This 
means  that  profit  cannot  perform  the  function  of  allocating  Investment.  In 
our  society  If  a firm  has  a high  profit.  It  wants  to  produce  more  and  It  wants 
more  machinery.  The  Russian  Government  creates  artificial  profits.  It  takes 
the  turnover  tax  and  Invests  It  In  the  sectors  It  desires.  The  pricing  system 
and  profits  cannot  perform  the  function  of  determining  the  priorities.  The 
price  system  does  perform  some  functions,  however.  For  instance,  despite  the 
high  planned  prices  on  consumer  goods,  people  have  been  demanding  more  con- 
sumption goods  than  the  state  has  planned  to  produce  at  high  prices.  The 
state,  therefore,  has  had  to  modify  some  of  its  priorities  in  favor  of  more 
consumption  goods.  It  has  had  to  cut  back  on  collective  consumption  projects. 


Mr.  Farookl:  You  stated  it  would  be  impossible  to  plan  without  statistical 

information.  I think  "impossible"  is  too  strong  a word.  Some  countries  are 
planning  without  It. 

Mr.  Sobel:  What  sort  of  plans  are  these?  I can  gather  together  a large 

number  of  hopes  and  string  them  together  to  make  a kind  of  economic  plan. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  genesis  of  this.  It  happened  in  Pakistan.  The  first 
plan  was  just  a stringing  together  of  hopes.  I am  talking  about  the  over-all 
plan.  In  most  developing  societies  plans  are  initially  based  upon  meager 
statistical  information  and  ambitious  social  and  political  goals.  These  are 
strung  together  in  a "plan."  In  breaking  down  this  plan,  it  Is  found  that 
statistics  are  needed.  Thus  an  effective  plan  involves  a consistent  set  of 
goals  and  policy  Instruments  and  for  these  adequate  statistics  are  mandatory. 


Mr.  Farookl:  What  I am  worried  about  is  the  type  of  scientific  statisticians 

that  we  need.  They  are  hard  to  find  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  Sobel:  Nobody  argues  that  statisticians  are  in  unlimited  supply.  Given 

the  limited  available  data  and  trained  resources,  priorities  have  to  be  set 
for  statistics.  I would  argue  that  basic  statistical  data  can  give  you 
enough  data  for  that  type  of  planning  which  is  feasible  in  developing  socie- 
ties. In  this  sense  the  plan  is  a flexible  instrument,  valid  at  best  within 
broad  limits. 
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Branco:  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  indirect  manpower  requirements 

are  more  difficult  to  estimate.  I don't  see  here  any  treatment  of  that 
problem,  I think  that  this  is  also  a problem,  even  for  Pakistan, 

kbr,  Farooki:  Assessment  of  manpower  requirements  is  not  difficult, 

kbr,  Branco;  Supposing  you  have  in  the  economic  plan  three  projects:  A,  B, 

and  C,  You  can  calculate  the  manpower  needed  for  these  projects  because 
you  know  that  a cettain  number  of  engineers  will  be  needed,  etc.  However, 
for  each  of  these  projects  there  are  corresponding  indirect  requirements. 

For  example,  in  Project  A,  perhaps  a prerequisite  to  satisfactory  completion 
of  that  project  is  development  of  a copper  mining  operation.  For  that  opera- 
tion there  will  be  needed  certain  amounts  of  manpower  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  planning  for  Project  A,  I would  like  to  know  how 
Pakistan  calculates  its  requirements, 

Mr,  Sobel:  There  are  various  techniques  and  I indicated  when  I spoke  about 

project  planning  that  you  cannot  estimate  the  amount  of  indirect  manpower  as 
accurately.  These  must  be  roughly  calculated.  The  manpower  planner  can  do 
one  of  two  things.  In  some  economies  the  over-all  technical  coefficients 
are  given  by  input  and  output  tables.  These  are  at  best  rough  and  approxi- 
mative, but  are  the  best  available.  The  other  way  of  doing  this  is  to  try 
to  estimate  the  backward  and  forward  results  of  the  project;  certain  changes 
in  over-all  estimated  manpower  needs  will  come  about  over  time,  I would  try 
to  estimate  the  backward  or  forward  effects  of  the  entire  project  over  time. 

Spatial  factors,  where  one  has  to  plan  the  location  of  industries  or 
economic  activities,  must  be  related  to  the  existing  manpower  supplies;  and 
appropriate  measures  should  be  designed  to  move,  especially  key  resources, 
into  certain  areas.  The  manpower  plan  should  not  neglect  this.  This  means 
that  the  planner  must  have  substantial  data  on  labor  mobility,  especially 
by  occupation  and  skill  level.  In  turn,  the  manpower  planner  will  be  in  a 
position  to  indicate  to  the  over-all  planner  that  certain  spatial  aspects 
of  the  plan  are  not  rational  in  terms  of  current  patterns  of  labor  mobility. 

In  order  to  estimate  changes  in  productivity,  one  must  know  something 
about  changes  in  supplies  of  resources  which  affect  productivity.  All  of 
these  factors  of  productivity  are  involved  in  changing  productivity.  Not 
only  must  plans  be  broken  down  in  terms  of  broad  aggregates,  they  must  be 
broken  down  regionally.  The  planner  must  understand  the  international  trade 
aspects  of  the  particular  plan.  These  affect  manpower  and  manpower  require- 
ments, especially  as  they  involve  the  growth  of  certain  types  of  import- 
substituting  industries  which  have  their  own  manpower  requirements.  The 
goals  of  the  manpower  plan  should  be  to  provide  the  necessary  flexibility 
and  investment  in  manpower  to  get  the  desired  human  resources, 

A misplaced  concentration  on  the  numbers  leads  to  a rigidity  that  is 
uneconomical.  We  are  going  to  emphasize  the  policy  instruments  necessary  to 
adjust  the  supply  to  economic  development  effectively,  rather  than  to  get 
only  the  necessary  numbers.  The  numbers  are  needed  to  get  broad  targets  for 
planning.  One  of  the  more  important  data  neglected  in  manpower  planning  is 
the  turnover  factor.  Frequently  two  engineers  must  be  trained  in  order  to 
eventually  have  one.  This  is  because  engineers  move  on  to  administrative 
positions  and  other  sectors  of  tfte  economy.  What  is  frequently  lacking  are 
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data  on  occupational  mobility  of  certain  types  of  personnel. 

Mr.  Onfrav;  The  process  of  industrialization  in  Chile  was  accelerated 
after  World  War  II.  The  economic  policy  of  Chile  has  emphasized  the 
various  financial  resources  necessary  for  increasing  production.  Before 
1960  several  economic  plans  were  devised.  All  of  them  were  partial  plans 
like  the  transportation  plan.  In  the  year  mentioned  the  first  plan  was 
devised  for  the  period  1961-1971  which  contemplates  a growth  of  5.5^ 
annually,  measured  by  gross  production.  Chile  has  no  elaborate  coordina- 
tion program  for  human  resources.  We  already  notice  the  symptoms  that  will 
take  us  to  such  planning.  Emphasis  has  unfortunately  been  put  on  financial 
policy,  not  taking  into  consideration  demographic  demands.  That  is  to  say, 
the  governmental  responsibility  of  improving  production,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  has  been  neglected.  In  other  words,  vdiat  has  been  done  is  to 
have  made  development  plans  without  having  paid  enough  attention  to  human 
resources  planning  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  develop- 
ment plans  have  had  in  mind  only  financial  resources  goals.  This  philos- 
ophy of  the  policy-makers  is  changing  gradually  and  lately  some  attention 
is  being  given  to  planning  for  human  resources.  This  change  of  philosophy 
or  outlook  on  the  part  of  the  planners  has  been  due  to  the  changes  in  the 
environment  itself  and  also  to  some  natural  catastrophes.  After  the 
earthquakes  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  reconstruction  plans.  As  a con- 
sequence of  this,  they  had  to  pay  more  attention  to  human  resources.  I 
have  this  plan  in  detail  and  I will  put  it  in  the  library.  In  summary,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  people  in  xay  country  are  gradually  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  need  for  planning  human  resources  at  the  national  level.  The 
University  of  Chile  is  acting  as  a coordinator  to  establish  coordination 
between  the  economic  plan  and  the  human  resources  plan. 

11.  Excerpts  of  Papers  on  Manpower  and  Economic  Planning  in  Chile.  Indonesia. 

Pakistan  (West),  the  Philippines  and  Thailand 

A series  of  research  papers  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
segment  of  the  Seminar  were  written  by  participants.  Portions  of  these 
papers  were  presented  during  this  course  by  their  authors,  and  in  discus- 
sions on  specific  aspects  of  this  course  and  previous  ones,  the  authors 
presented  some  of  the  findings  and  ideas  which  subsequently  went  into  their 
papers.  Abstracts  of  these  papers  are  presented  below.  Each  abstract, 
combined  with  remarks  relating  to  the  discussion,  brought  out  important 
aspects  of  the  research  papers, 

"Economic  and  Manpower  Planning  in  Chile**  - Mr.  Onfrav  - 4 pages 

This  highly  concentrated  paper  was  read  in  its  entirety  to  the 
Seminar  on  September  5.  The  author  traces  Chilean  programs  on  economic 
and  manpower  planning  back  to  the  1939  law  creating  government  corporation 
for  the  development  of  production,  and  he  asserts  that  planning  in  the 
modern  sense  was  born  in  Chile  in  1939.  He  then  traces  the  progress  of  the 
development  plan  through  programs  designed  for  specific  industries,  such  as 
steel,  petroleum,  and  transportation.  These  programs  were  consolidated  in 
1960  into  a ten-year  economic  development  plan  which  coordinates  industries, 
agriculture,  construction,  public  works,  electricity,  and  roads.  The  basic 
objective  of  the  1960  ten-year  plan  is  to  achieve  a growth  rate  of  5.57o  per 
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year.  Turning  to  .the  manpower  aspects  of  planning,  Mr,  Onfray  ably  outlines 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  general  education  and  skill  acquisition  which 
has  to  be  paced  by  Chilean  policy-makers  and  planners.  His  presentation  in 
this  connection  has  been  quoted  in  previous  sections  of  this  report. 

Brief  (Xitline  of  Economic  Growth  of  Taiwan"-  Mr,  Yeh 

In  a condensed,  four -page  paper  Mr,  Yeh  summarizes  main  achievements 
of  the  Second  Four-Year  Flan  of  the  Republic  of  China,  He  then  turns  to  the 
major  goals  of  the  Third  Four-Year  Plan,  stating  that  its  objectives  are  to 
achieve  an  annual  rate  of  increase  of  real  national  income  of  8%;  real  per 
capita  income  of  4,8%;  an  annual  increase  of  industrial  production  of  13,8%; 
and  an  annual  increase  in  agricultural  production  of  5,3%,  The  Plan  hopes 
by  1964  to  raise  the  total  employed  labor  force  to  four  million  wage  earners 
and  self-employed  persons.  It  might  be  added  that  Mr,  Yeh’s  substantial 
paper  on  education  and  skill  acquisition  has  *^aen  referred  to  in  the  report 
on  skill  acquisition, 

'‘Manpower  Problems  and  Policies  in  Indonesia”  - Mr,  Pangerapan  - 22  pages 

This  comprehensive,  well  documented  paper  is  an  historical  treatment 
of  labor  force  structure  and  labor  mobility  starting  with  the  Colonial 
Period,  On  the  basis  of  this  presentation  the  author  analyzes  the  present 
manpower  situation  and  its  problems.  Text,  as  well  as  tables,  provide  a 
condensed,  informative  view  of  programs  now  under  way  in  Indonesia, 

"Manpower  and  Manpower  Planning  in  Indonesia"  - Col,  Brotosewolo  - 6 pages 

In  this  paper  the  author  concentrates  on  analyzing  the  national  over- 
all development  plan.  It  supplements  the  more  comprehensive  paper  by 
Mr,  Pangerapan  discussed  above.  It  should  be  added  that  Mr;  Siahaan  also 
contributed  a paper  on  skill  acquisition  to  this  segment  of  the  Seminar 
which  is,  however,  only  a digest  of  his  comprehensive  paper  presented  on 
that  subject  and  referred  to  previously  in  this  connection, 

Ifics  of  Manpower  Planning  with  Respect  to  Pakistan's  Economic 
Development  Plan"  - Mr,  Farooki  - 10  pages 

In  this  well  documented  report  the  author  analyzes  the  Second  Five- 
Year  Economic  Plan  of  Pakistan,  He  combines  this  with  an  evaluation  of 
the  planning  organization  of  the  government  and  the  work  of  the  civil  service 
planners, 

"Agriculture  in  West  Pakistan"  - Mr,  Oureshi  - 14  pages 


The  author  traces  the  problem  of  agricultural  economic  development 
in  Pakistan  back  to  the  changes  the  British  Colonial  Administration  made  in 
the  military  feudal  system  of  land  ownership  established  by  the  Moguls, 

Based  on  this  historic  analysis,  the  author  evaluates  the  significance  of 
the  agricultural  sector  for  the  economic  as  well  as  the  manpower  aspect  of 
his  country  and  then  reports  on  and  evaluates  critically  the  various  programs 
which  are  under  way  today.  The  paper  is  very  well  documented. 
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'*The  Integrated  Five-Year  Socio-Economic  Program  of  the  Philippines, 

FY  1963-1967**  - Mr.  Bringas  - 10  pages 

The  author’s  paper  presents  a condensed  analysis  of  the  basic  ideas 
underlying  the  development  plan  of  the  Philippines.  It  concentrates  on 
several  specific  aspects,  such  as  education,  labor  force  structure,  and 
the  impact  of  foreign  trade  upon  the  Philippine  economy.  Mr.  Sobel, 

Mr.  Bringas,  and  other  participants  discussed  the  educational  problem  of 
achieving  a satisfactory  degree  of  school  attendance  in  the  rural  areas 
of  the  Philippines.  The  problem  of  the  educated  unemployed  was  also  dis- 
cussed. 

"An  Analysis  of  the  Supply  and  Requirements  of  Scientific  and  Technical 
Personnel  in  Thailand  During  the  First  Six-Year  Economic  Development 
Plan.  1961-1966’*-  Mr.  Pombheiara  and  Mr.  Sangtong  - 47  pages 

One  of  the  authors  has  participated  actively  in  formulating  planning 
policy  in  regard  to  the  training  of  high  level  personnel.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing, very  well  documented  report  of  his  work  in  Thailand.  It  contains  very 
detailed  figures  of  educational  programs  and  of  the  present  disposition  of 
available  high  level  manpower  and  its  composition.  The  report  recommendations 
by  the  authors  are  attached. to  the  analytical  presentation.  These  recommenda- 
tions deal  with  organization,  staffing,  and  the  shape  of  future  action  programs. 
The  paper  should  be  highly  recommended  to  persons  interested  in  the  policies 
of  Thailand,  its  accomplishments,  and  policy  objectives. 

Much  of  this  paper,  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  economic  and  manpower 
planning,  had  been  presented  orally  by  both  authors  in  this  segment  of  the 
Seminar.  The  discussion  indicated  considerable  interest  on  the  part  of 
participants  in  the  approach  of  the  present  Thailand  Administration. 

Mr.  Pombhejara  and  Mr.  Sangtong  stressed  that  the  approach  of  the  Thailand 
Government  was  to  develop  the  productivity  of  agriculture  without  paying 
much  attention  to  problems  of  underemployment  at  the  present  time  in  the 
sense  that  they  create  hardships  for  rural  wage  earners  and  farmers. 

Instead,  the  Government  concentrated  on  the  development  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  as  well  as  upon  increasing  the  number  of  middle  level 
personnel  and  technicians  in  order  to  promote  and  expand  urban  industries 
and  services.  The  policy  of  Thailand  in  planning  provoked  some  skepticism 
among  other  participants  and  the  discussion  brought  out  two  basically  dif- 
ferent attitudes — the  approach  of  the  Thailand  participants  that  social 
problems  should  be  attacked  only  after  they  had  become  acute,  and  the  views 
propounded  by  the  participants  from  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia, 
that  it  was  a task  of  economic  and  manpower  planners  to  anticipate  a problem 
and  to  act  to  prevent  its  consequences. 

"The  Sudan"  - Mr.  Ibrahim  - 8 paees 

This  paper  is  a resume  of  oral  presentations  on  manpower  policies  and 
economic  development  policies  the  author  had  made  in  this  and  previous  seg- 
ments of  the  Seminar,  It  is  prefaced  by  a condensed  history  of  the  Sudan 
and  a brief  analysis  of  its  public  administration  and  civil  service. 
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A series  of  short  papers  were  also  presented  by  the  participants 
from  Turkey  and  Viet-Nam.  They  were  summaries  of  existing  planning  pro- 
grams on  which  the  authors  had  commented  during  discussions  in  this  and 
other  segments  of  the  Seminar. 
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VI.  Manpower  Administration 

This  section  of  the  Seminar  provided  an  organized  approach  to  manpower 
administration  in  general,  combined  with  case  studies  of  problems  confronting 
Brazil,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  Ecuador,  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  Donald  Roney  of  the  California  State  Employment  Service  and  Professor 
Sumner  M.  Rosen  acted  as  Seminar  Leaders.  In  their  presentations  they  concen- 
trated on  the  need  for  organizing  manpower  information.  They  elaborated  in  some 
detail  upon  the  categories  of  information  needed  and  upon  techniques  which  could 
be  employed  for  its  collection,  pointing  out  that  the  basis  of  decision  on  policy 
objectives  requires  data  collection  as  well  as  critical  analysis  of  the  manpower 
potential.  In  this  connection  particular  examples  of  American  manpower  planning 
and  programming,  such  as  the  area  skill  survey,  were  described  and  discussed. 
Contrasting  American  practice  with  that  of  another,  more  intensively  planned 
industrialized  country,  the  Labor  Attache  of  the  Swedish  Embassy,  Mr.  Torbjorn 
Carlsson,  spoke  as  a guest  lecturer  about  the  Swedish  Royal  Labor  Market  Board 
and  its  work.  He  pointed  out  how  in  Sweden  the  relationship  between  manpower 
planning  and  economic  planning  has  been  handled  by  subordinating  the  latter  to 
the  former. 

Other  important  aspects  were  elaborated  upon  by  additional  guest  lecturers. 
Mr.  William  B.  Grogan,  Assistant  to  the  Administrator,  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Divisions,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  spoke  about  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Administrator  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  spoke  on  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  European  manpower  administration  patterns.  Administrative  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Leo  R.  Werts  spoke  about  the  place  of  administration  in  manpower 
planning  as  did  Mr.  Howard  Rosen  of  the  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation,  and 
Training,  and  Mr.  Robert  Thomas  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

There  follows  a listing  of  specific  topics  presented  and  discussed: 

1.  Data  Collection  - Key  Categories  and  Administrative  Aspects 


(Informational  Data  and  the  Degree  of  Centralization 
Appropriate  in  a Particular  Country)  - Mr.  Roney p.  147 

2.  The  Area  Skill  Survey  Technique  - Mr.  Roney p.  13Q 

3.  Manpower  Planning  in  the  United  States: 

Administration  as  a Factor  in  Manpower 

Planning  - Mr.  Werts p.  134 

National  Manpower  Goals  in  the  U.  S.  - Mr.  Rosen p.  156 

The  Public  Employment  Service  in  Manpower 

Planning  - Mr.  Thomas p*  139 

4.  Manpower  and  Economic  Planning  in  Sweden  - Mr.  Carlsson p.  161 

3.  Manpower  Administration  in  Western  Europe  - Mr.  Goodwin p.  169 

6.  Industrial  Personnel  Policies  - Mr.  Rosen p.  174 

7.  Abstracts  of  Papers  Presented  by  Participants .....p.  178 
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1.  Data  Collection.  - Key  Catej^orles  and  Administrative  Aspects  (Mr.  Ronev) 

a.  Informational  Data  These  are  the  basic  series  of  data  which 
can  be  expressed  statistically  and  collected  on  a continuing,  orderly 
basis.  They,  together  with  other  data  (both  statistical  and  other** 
wise),  constitute  the  background  Information  against  which  manpower 
planning  must  be  done.  Among  die  Important  data  series  are! 

(1)  Population  and  Vital  Statistics  - This  Includes  the 
periodic  census  and  the  continuing  registry  of  births  and 
deaths  which  Indicate  the  direction  and  rate  In  which  the 
population  and  work  force  are  moving. 

(2)  Employment  Data  **  These  data  need  to  be  broken  down 

by  Industry,  occupation,  and  area.  They  are  the  key  series 
of  data  for  all  manpower  planning. 

(3)  Unemployment  Data  - A breakdown  by  occupation  and  area 
Is  essential.  In  many  countries  a useable  definition  of 
underemployment  needs  to  be  developed,  and  the  employment 
and  unemployment  series  modified  or  Interpreted  accordingly. 

(4)  Work  Stoppases  - The  measurement  of  man-hours  lost 
through  strikes  and  lockouts  Is  useful,  not  only  for  Its 
own  purposes,  but  to  Interpret  other  series  such  as  employ- 
ment and  unemployment;  and  to  judge  the  Impact  of  work  stop- 
pages upon  other  Industries  and  upon  the  economy  In  general. 

(5)  Industrial  Accidents  and  Occupational  Illnesses  - Man- 
days  lost  through  these  sources  can  erect  a barrier  to 
progress  and  development  In  Important  Industrial  segments 
of  the  economy. 

(6)  Wage  Rates  - Wage  levels  and  the  changes  therein  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  Important  measures  of  the  extent  to 
which  a development  plan  Is  raising  the  gross  Income  of  the 
country  and  of  the  Individual  members  of  the  work  force. 

(7)  Consumer  Price  Index  - The  cost  of  necessities  for  vdilch 
wages  are  spent  Is  the  factor  needed  to  translate  gross  wages 
Into  meaningful  real  wages.  Much  of  the  unplanned  movement 
of  workers  from  rural  to  urban  areas  Is  generated  by  an  Inade- 
quate understanding  of  the  true  relationship  between  apparent 
and  real  wages. 

(8)  Labor  Turnover  - Labor  turnover  Is  a measure  of  the 
stability  of  the  work  force.  Usually  It  Is  collected  by 
Industry  group,  but  where  unusual  situations  are  disclosed, 
more  detail  by  occupation  may  be  necessary. 


(9)  Hours  of  Work  - In  a highly  developed  industrial 
econoiny,  average  hours  of  work  are  a very  sensitive 
indicator  of  economic  trends.  In  a developing  economy 

it  is  a less  sharp  measure,  but  still  useful,  particularly 
in  the  industrial  sector. 

(10)  Production  Indexes  - These  give  a measure  of  produc- 
tivity in  various  sectors  of  the  economy  when  related  to 
employment  trends  and  to  capital  outlay. 

(11)  National  Accounts  - These  are  the  series  showing  the 
trends  in  gross  national  product,  the  distribution  of  the 
national  income,  the  rate  of  capital  investment,  and  in  the 
balance  of  trade. 


(12)  Education  and  Training  - Good  data  on  the  output  of 
the  educational  and  training  system  is  crucial  to  manpower 
planning.  It  is  an  indicator  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
future  skill  needs  of  the  country  will  be  met. 

(13)  Housing  - Under  some  conditions  the  availability  of 
housing  may  be  a critical  factor  in  achieving  manpower 
plans.  Reasonably  reliable  information  on  housing  (and 
other  social  facilities)  can  avoid  costly  mistakes  in 
planning. 

(14)  Job  Openings  and  Placements  - This  is  a basic  measure- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  a manpower  program  is  being 
translated  into  the  reality  of  jobs  and  economic  change. 

(15)  Emigration  and  Immigration  - Trends  in  the  volume  and 
nature  of  die  inflow  and  outflow  of  the  labor  force  are 
important  to  manpower  planning  and  management.  Movement 
within  the  country  is  often  even  more  important,  but  few 
techniques  for  accurate  measurement  have  yet  been  found. 

b.  The  Degree  of  Centralization  Appropriate  in  a Particular  Countr 
A centralized  system  is  one  which  vests  the  responsibility  for  data 
collection  in  a central  statistical  agency  which  does  not  have  the 
operating  responsibility  for  the  programs  to  which  those  data  relate. 

A decentralized  system  is  one  which  vests  the  collection  of  the  data  in 
the  administrative  agencies  which  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
program  to  which  those  data  relate. 

Institutional  arrangements  may  often  reflect  historical  rather  than 
rational  patterns,  and  major  reorientation  of  the  system  is  seldom 
practicable.  However,  where  a system  is  still  in  a developing  stage, 
some  guidance  may  be  exercised. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  may  influence  the  degree  of  centralization 
are: 
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Small  countries  may  find  it  more  feasible  and  economical  to 
centralize  data  collection  In  a central  statistical  agency. 

Large,  complex  countries  may  find  centralization  very 
difficult. 

A centralized  system  usually  makes  best  use  of  limited  funds 
of  data  processing  resources. 

If  there  Is  a severe  shortage  of  competent  statistical  tech** 
nlclans,  It  may  be  unwise  to  disperse  them  too  widely  Into  a 
decentralized  system. 

The  degree  of  development  of  administrative  agencies  (e.g., 
a Ministry  of  Labor)  Is  Important.  If  the  agency  lacks  ade-* 
quate  field  resources,  decentralization  may  be  unwise. 

No  unequivocal  recommendations  can  be  made  as  to  which  course  a country 
should  follow,  prior  to  an  analysis  of  these  factors.  The  decision  should  be 
responsive  to  the  particular  conditions  of  the  country  In  question. 

When  standing  alone,  most  of  the  foregoing  series  will  have  a limited 
meaning  for  manpower  planning  and  programming.  Each  must  be  related  to  others 
to  reach  a meaningful  picture.  There  are  certain  criteria  of  consistency 
\dilch  should  be  applied  to  any  series  of  data  before  It  Is  fully  acceptable 
for  this  purpose,  assuming  of  course,  that  the  data  are  themselves  accurate 
and  reliable. 

(1)  Avoidance  of  Duplication  - Although  occasionally  necessary 
and  sometimes  desirable,  duplication  of  series  of  data  within 
a country  is  often  a waste  of  scarce  resources  and  should  be 
avoided. 

(2)  Comparability  In  Time  - Selection  of  Index  bases  must  be 
done  with  care.  Use  of  different  bases  In  time  for  different 
series  can  lead  to  strange  conclusions  when  series  are  compared. 

(3)  Timeliness  - A series  is  of  limited  use  if  there  is  too 
long  a lag  period  between  data  collection  and  Its  use,  and 
projections  of  It  Into  the  future  will  be  hazardous. 

(4)  Avoidance  of  Gaps  - A series  that  has  breaks  in  its  con- 
tinuity, or  gaps  In  Its  content  (such  as  omission  of  an 
Important  segment)  cannot  be  effectively  connected  with  or 
related  to  other  data. 

(5)  Accessibility  - Planners  often  have  been  troubled  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  Information  out  of  the  agencies  that 
have  custody  of  It.  Information  has  no  value  unless  It  Is 
accessible. 

(6)  Geographic  Coverage  - Difficulties  are  often  encountered 
because  there  are  areas  within  a country  that  carnot  be  covered 
effectively.  There  are  cases  \rtiere  full  geographic  coverage  is 
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not  necessary;  but  if  areas  are  left  out,  this  should  be 
planned  and  should  not  be  accidental. 

(7)  Specific  Understanding  of  the  Particular  Probler^  - 
Any  series  of  data  should  be  pointed  carefully  at  the 
problem  it  proposes  to  measure.  For  example,  in  some 
cases  the  use  of  averages  or  other  statistical  measures 
can  cover  up  information  which  is  important  to  the  plan- 
ning. 

A particular  series  of  data  will  seldom  meet  all  these 
criteria.  It  is  important,  however,  that  shortcomings 
be  recognized  and  evaluated,  rather  than  to  accept  a 
series  with  implicit  faith. 

There  are  many  variables  which  influence  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  and  the  assignment  of  responsibilities 
in  an  administrative  system  to  produce  the  data  needed. 

No  clear,  unequivocal  rules  can  be  stated;  but  some  of 
the  elements  which  may  influence  choices  can  be  delineated. 

Keeping  in  mind  these  reservations,  the  table  below  can 
be  quite  useful  as  a "rule  of  thumb**  gained  from  experi- 
ence with  categories  of  data  explained  in  Table  1 below: 

Table  T 


Criterion 

Probably  best  met  by 

Central 

Decentral 

Location 

Location  Either 

Avoidance  of  duplication 

X 

Comparability  in  time 

X 

Timeliness 

X 

Avoidance  of  gaps 

X 

Accessibility 

X 

Geographic  Coverage 

X 

Specific  Understanding 

X 

2.  The  Area  Skill  Survey  Technique 

The  area  manpower  skill  survey  is  a particular  kind  of  labor  market 
analysis  developed  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a key  technique  which  can  be 
adapted  to  serve  the  needs  of  developing  countries. 

a.  The  History  of  Labor  Market  Studies  in  the  United  States 

The  first  study  of  this  kind  was  made  in  1940  when  the 
IMited  States  was  supplying  a good  proportion  of  military  equip- 
ment to  the  Allies.  Because  of  the  volume  of  military  production, 
there  were  shortages  of  skilled  manpower  in  some  production  areas. 

The  fxrsi  study  was  made  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  which  nf&s  a rising 
aircraj.t  center.  There  were  no  guidelines  and  no  predetermined 
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data  to  be  sought.  Several  matters  had  to  be  examined:  files 

of  unemployment,  judgments  as  to  what  people  might  be  useful 
with  training,  problems  of  housing  for  the  people  that  were 
brought  in  from  other  areas,  production  schedules,  and  the  like. 
The  general  format  developed  in  this  study  was  used  for  several 
years  without  basic  modification.  After  the  United  States 
entered  Vorld  Var  II,  the  number  of  production  centers  with  labor 
shortages  multiplied.  It  was  necessary  to  find  for  each  the  labor 
resources  needed  to  meet  production  goals.  The  purpose  of  the 
studies  was  to  prevent  the  over-commitment  of  production  in  an 
area.  There  had  been  cases  in  whici  an  area  was  committed  beyond 
its  resources,  and  manpower  bottlenecks  had  developed.  The 
studies  made  during  the  war  all  had  the  same  purpose  and  developed 
certain  standard  techniques,  processes,  and  outlines. 


After  Vorld  Var  II  the  studies  had  a new  purpose.  At  that  time 
there  were  widespread  cutbacks  in  employment  in  these  war  produc- 
tion areas  causing  severe  changes  in  the  pattern  of  the  labor 
market.  But  the  same  tool  of  area  labor  market  analysis  was  used 
to  try  to  measure  the  impact  of  cutbacks.  After  the  end  of  the 
war,  a system  of  classifying  labor  markets  according  to  the  degree 
of  severity  of  unemployment  was  developed.  Government  contracts 
were  directed  to  the  areas  with  large  or  chronic  unemployment  in 
order  to  relieve  the  situation. 


Vithin  the  last  five  years  a tool  has  been  developed  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  and  projecting  manpower  needs  two  to  five 
years  hence  and  of  relating  those  needs  to  training  programs  and 
requirements.  This  tool  is  called  the  Area  Skill  Survey.  It 
differs  from  the  area  labor  market  analyses  reports, discussed 
previously,  in  two  ways.  The  regular  labor  ms.rket  report  is  pre- 
pared every  sixty  days  and  is  geared  to  short-range  predictions 
of  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninUty  days.  The  area  skill  survey  is  an 
inventory  of  the  skills  of  an  area  and  a projection  of  require- 
ments two  to  five  years  ahead.  It  balances  the  known  labor 
supply  and  the  new  labor  supply  against  the  future  needs,  iden- 
tified by  occupation.  A second  difference  is  that  the  labor 
market  survey  report  rests  on  the  existence  of  continuing  data* 
The  area  skill  survey  needs  relatively  little  background  data 
or  continuing  series,  just  population  data  and  lists  of  firms 
by  industry.  For  that  reason  it  may  be  a useful  tool  in 
developing  economies  and  relatively  easy  to  create. 

The  area  skill  survey  is  a technique  which  grew  out  of  the  labor 
market  survey,  but  is  today  a separate  method  for  \^ich  a step- 
by-step  procedure  has  been  worked  out.  These  are  the  main  stages 
in  this  procedure:  First  there  must  be  a discreet  description  of 

the  labor  market  area.  It  is  usually  best  to  cover  an  entire 
homogeneous  labor  market  area,  \diich  is  defined  as  an  area  within 
which  workers  may  reside  and  seek  work  without  the  necessity  of 
changing  their  residence.  It  is  usually  best  to  define  the  area 
in  terms  of  political  subdivisions  because  the  census  data  is 
normally  on  that  basis.  If  there  is  a conflict  in  definition 
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between  the  labor  market  area  and  political  subdivisions,  the 
first  choice  is  to  stay  with  the  concept  of  a labor  market  area. 


It  is  necessary  to  decide  what  industries,  occupations,  and 
levels  of  skill  are  to  be  studied.  It  is  not  necessary  in  most 
cases  to  cover  all  of  the  industries,  occupations,  and  levels  of 
skill  in  the  area. 


Certain  economic  assumptions  must  be  made  as  guidelines  for  any 
such  survey.  There  are  two  reasons  for  making  them:  the 

employer  will  need  them  in  order  to  make  a prediction  of  his 
needs;  and  the  analyst  will  need  to  know  the  basis  on  which  the 
employer  projected  his  data  in  order  to  interpret  them.  The 
assumptions  that  were  made  in  a typical  survey  were; 


(1)  Continued  growth  of  the  labor  supply, 

(2)  No  major  depressions  would  take  place  during 

the  forecast  period, 

(3)  No  "hot"  wars  would  take  place. 

(4)  Continuance  of  the  level  of  defense  contracts, 

(5)  Continuance  of  technological  advance. 


Another  preliminary  step  is  the  creation  of  broad  and  deep 
public  support  for  the  project.  Usually  there  should  be  a Man- 
power Advisory  Committee  as  a communications  channel  into  the 
various  elements  of  the  community  that  are  concerned  with  the 
results  of  the  study.  There  should  also  be  a Technical  Advisory 
Committee  consisting  of  technicians  within  the  community  to 
advise  the  survey-makers  on  methodology  and  interpretation. 
Publicity  must  be  directed  two  ways;  • to  the  community  as  a 
^ole  so  that  people  are  aware  of  what  you  are  doing  and  why; 
and  also  to  the  employers  so  that  they  will  know  that  the 
project  is  important  and  has  the  support  of  the  business  com- 
munity and  will  give  reliable  and  responsible  forecasts.  You 
must  give  the  employer  a professional  assurance  that  the  mate- 
rial he  gives  to  you  will  be  kept  in  confidence. 


After  choosing  the  occupations  and  industries  to  be  studied,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  depth  of  coverage— the  universe  or 
a sample.  The  decision  depends  on  the  size  of  the  area,  the  size 
of  the  staff,  and  the  amount  of  money  in  the  budget.  The  normal 
pattern  in.  the  United  States  is  to  stratify  the  sample.  Usually 
the  larger  establishments  employ  most  of  the  people.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  first  make  an  analysis  of  the  size  of  firms  in  the 
area  in  order  to  cover  the  firms  that  employ  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  A common  pattern  is; 


100  or  more 
50  - 99 
20  - 49 
less  than  20 


all  establishments 
50%  random  sample 
20%  random  sample 
5%  random  sample 
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If  the  universe  or  total  is  not  known,  you  may  have  to  canvas  the 
area  to  make  a judgment  as  to  what  the  emplo}nnent  represents.  If 
your  resources  are  severely  limited,  limit  the  ntimber  and  kinds  of 
industries  to  be  covered,  but  get  good  coverage  of  the  ones  that 
you  use. 

The  basic  document  is  a schedule  from  each  employer  showing  what 
his  employment  is  by  occupation,  by  age  of  employee, and  by  sex, 
and  what  his  future  requirements  for  expansion  and  replacement  are. 
You  are  going  to  make  a judgment  as  to  what  the  supply  schedule 
will  be,  from  training,  migration,  and  other  sources.  There  is  a 
common  error  of  overlooking  needs  for  replacement.  That  is  an 
important  reason  for  getting  the  age  patter^  of  the  employed  labor 
force. 


The  schedules  are  sent  to  the  employers  with  a letter  urging  them 
to  provide  the  data,  but  usually  it  is  also  necessary  to  send  an 
interviewer  to  the  employer  to  check  the  content  of  the  data  and 
to  make  sure  that  he  understands  the  definition  of  the  occupations. 
You  cannot  rely  exclusively  on  the  questionnaire  being  mailed  back 
to  you. 

Staffine  a survey  is  possibly  the  most  troublesome  problem.  The 
survey  interviewer  requires  the  same  skill  as  in  normally  needed 
in  the  employment  service  program.  The  easiest  way  to  staff  a 
survey  crew  is  with  experienced  employment  service  interviewers; 
but  if  this  resource  is  not  available,  students  from  the  universi- 
ties and  technical  schools  can  be  trained  quickly.  Deeply  trained 
personnel  are  not  necessary  for  the  collection  job,  but  for  the 
s.nalysis  job  at  least  one  person  who  is  well  trained  in  statistics 
is  essential. 

There  is  another  important  element  of  demand  to  be  considered. 
Developing  countries  frequently  have  the  problem  of  repatriation. 

In  many  countries  emerging  from  European  colonialism,  there  is  a 
big  problem  of  replacing  the  repatriated  colonial  staffs  with 
nationals. 

The  area  skill  survey  is  intended  to  find  out  what  the  supply  of 
workers  is  by  occupation,  what  the  needs  are  by  occupation  two  to 
five  years  in  advance,  what  the  shortages  and  surpluses  are,  and 
what  corrections  should  be  made  in  training  programs.  The  supply 
is  the  number  of  employed  and  unemployed  that  make  up  the  currently 
active  labor  force  plus  the  expected  new  entrants.  Getting  the 
shortages  and  surpluses  is  not  a simple  arithmetic  problem  bee.  .se 
of  the  different  rates  of  replacement  requirements  and  different 
rates  of  input  from  schools  and  in-plant  training. 

If  the  survey  shows  that  the  schools  are  not  training  the  right 
number  of  the  right  kinds  of  people,  educators  must  be  urged  to 
change  their  courses.  Above  all,  the  final  report  must  be  presented 
in  such  a way  that  it  can  be  understood  readily  by  the  public,  and 
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used  as  a basis  for  planning  and  action.  The  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  is  created  to  serve  as  a continuing  body  to  keep  the 
report  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

3.  Manpower  Planning  and  Administration  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Leo  Werts,  Mr.  Howard  Rosen,  and  Mr.  Robert  Thomas,  all  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  were  asked  by  the  Seminar  Leaders  to  talk  about 
administrative  aspects  of  manpower  programs  and  the  programs  of  research, 
training,  and  retraining  recently  initiated  by  the  United  States. 

Administration  as  a Factor  in  Manpower  Planning  - Mr.  Werts 

On  the  national  level,  the  President  has  a Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  on  the  broad  guidelines  for  economic  growth  for  government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Its  function  is  to  develop  and  publish  an  annual  economic 
report  in  idiich  their  planning  and  thinking  is  reflected.  An  annual  manpower 
report  supplements  this  broad  economic  report.  It  describes  the  manpower 
program  for  that  period,  evaluates  the  effect  of  the  manpower  programs,  and 
proposes  broad  programs  which  should  be  followed  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  are  foreseen.  This  report  is  a guide  to  government  agencies,  educational 
institutions,  private  enterprises,  and  the  general  public  on  manpower  action. 
To  this  extent  there  is  manpower  planning  in  the  United  States. 


Every  country  has  parts  of  a manpower  organization  and  administration. 
One  must  start  with  what  one  has.  In  the  United  States  there  has  been  experi- 
*ence  with  central  planning  and  organization  in  wartime,  but  it  left  only 
fragments  of  manpower  statistics  and  organization  for  times  of  peace.  There 
are  general  statistics  from  the  census  containing  basic  manpower  facts.  The 
United  States  has  a highly  developed  employment  and  vocational  education  sys- 
tem plus  a very  highly  developed  management  of  private  enterprises.  All  of 
these  are  important  manpower  organizations.  The  United  States  has  highly 
developed  professional  associations  which  are  in  the  manpower  business.  There 
are  technical  schools  and  professional  schools.  Public  policy  now  has  the 
problem  of  fitting  these  together  into  an  administration  to  deal  with  the  man- 
power problems  and  objectives  of  today  and  of  the  years  to  come. 

We  have  not  solved  the  problem,  but  we  have  created  a framework. 

Only  experience  will  determine  whether  the  pattern  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration will  work.  In  the  Department  of  Labor  the  Office  of  Manpower,  Automa- 
tion, and  Training  has  the  broad  leadership  and  coordinating  functions  of  all 
of  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Manpower  Program  Agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have  a less  clearly  formulated 
responsibility  for  guiding  schools  and  assisting  private  firms  and  local  com- 
munities. 

Out  of  all  this  planning  for  administration  came  the  set-up  of  an 
Office  of  Manpower  Training  with  three  broad  units  within  the  Department  of 
Labor.  It  is  in  charge  of  manpower  research.  It  is  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  techniques  and  methods  for  identifying  the  processes  by  which  people 
acquire  skill  and  the  processes  of  the  labor  market.  It  uses  the  resources  of 
the  empljyment  service,  the  employment  security  agency,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
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Statistics  in  identifying,  describing  the  labor  market  processes  and  the 
process  by  which  people  develop  skills  and  find  jobs,  as  well  as  the  process 
of  creating  new  jobs. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  become  fragmented  in  our  ideas.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  us  to  see  things  in  their  total  perspective.  In  some  cases 
we  don*t  want  to  because  it  would  detract  from  the  importance  of  our  own 
fragment. 


The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  provides  all  the  authority 
and  integrates  all  the  ideas  of  the  most  comprehensive  manpower  program  that 
any  country  needs  or  can  use. 

Because  of  my  experience  in  India,  I participated  fully  in  the  process 
of  developing  an  integrated  manpower  administration  for  the  United  States. 

The  first  step  was  to  identify  the  real  nature  of  the  manpower  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States  (in  any  administration  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
identify  the  problem  and  make  sure  that  you  know  what  it  is).  Manpower  plan- 
ning comes  logically  after  analyzing  the  broad  economic  process.  One  has  to 
come  up  with  a statement  of  the  problems  with  which  the  program  is  to  deal. 
Regardless  of  the  country  and  its  circumstances,  the  process  of  identification 
should  be  the  same. 

Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  objectives  of  a program  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  identified.  The  general  objectives  for  most  countries 
are  similar.  Specific  objectives  in  the  United  States  may  be  different  from 
those  of  other  countries  because  of  the  difference  in  problems. 

For  purposes  of  getting  a good  administration  it  is  desirable  to 
identify  the  major  operating  procedures.  The  jobs  available  must  be  identified 
and  the  qualified  people  interviewed  for  them.  Training  programs  for  the  jobs 
must  be  developed.  In  the  United  States  one  of  the  major  operating  procedures 
was  the  decision  that  all  such  projects  would  be  approved  for  financing  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  As  there  are  those  that  favor  state  or  local  action  over 
Federal  action,  this  operating  procedure  is  very  important  in  terms  of  admin- 
istration. It  is  important  to  set  up  operation  procedure  in  deciding  the  type 
of  program  needed  to  achieve  the  objectives. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation, 
and  Training  (OMAT),  I mentioned  that  Federal  legislation  provides  for  this 
new  office  in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  deal  with  the  problems  arising  from 
automation.  The  office  should  see  what  other  agencies  are  doing  with  training 
methods  and  what  are  the  operations  of  manpower  program  agencies  in  order  to 
develop  new  arrangements. 

In  addition  the  Department  and  OMAT  are  engaged  in  a broad  appraisal 
operation  in  which  employees  attached  to  the  Department  of  Labor  will  move 
into  communities  to  talk  with  local  leaders  to  see  how  well  the  manpower  pro- 
gram is  operating.  The  continuing  analyses  resulting  from  social  contacts 
will  be  the  basis  of  correcting  and  changing  policies  and  techniques. 
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The  Act  provides  another  function  for  the  Office  of  Manpower,  Auto- 
mation, and  Training-- the  establishment  of  a National  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee  representing  management,  labor,  the  public,  agriculture,  training 
and  educational  institutions.  The  Committee  will  advise  on  the  broad  man- 
power program  and  will  have  the  responsibility  of  advising,  stimulating,  and 
developing  community  committees  so  that  through  this  device  those  establish- 
ments that  do  more  manpower  planning  and  activity  than  the  government  will  be 
brought  into  the  administrative  program. 

National  Manpower  Goals  and  Trends  in  the  United  States  - Mr.  Rosen 

Xn  the  next  few  years  the  American  people  will  face  one  of  their  most 
serious  challenges:  the  national  goal  of  full  employment  expressly  spelled 

out  by  the  National  Full  Employment  Act  of  1956.  A change  is  expected  in  the 
labor  force  in  the  next  ten  years.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  economy 
will  supply  enough  jobs  for  the  young  entrants  in  the  labor  force  in  the  I960's. 
Xn  1964,  2.8  million  will  be  eighteen  years  of  age.  They  will  either  go  to 
school  or  enter  the  labor  force.  By  1965,  the  number  will  3.8  million.  The 
sudden  increase  is  due  to  the  return  of  the  American  veterans  of  World  War  XX 
in  1947.  Xt  is  expected  that  2.6  million  young  people  will  be  in  the  labor 
force  in  the  1960* s,  a 40%  increase  over  the  number  in  the  1950* s. 

There  have  been  changes  in  the  occupational  structure  in  the  last  15 
years.  The  United  States  is  the  only  major  nation  with  more  people  in  service 
industries  than  in  goods  industries.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
nations  with  more  people  in  white  collar  jobs  than  in  blue  collar  jobs.  Xn 

1949  for  the  first  time  the  number  of  people  in  the  service  industry  (trans- 
portation, utilities,  and  trade)  was  greater  than  the  number  of  people  in  the 
goods  industry.  Since  1949  the  differences  in  the  numbers  has  been  widening. 

By  1961,  34.4  million  were  in  the  services  and  25.2  million  were  in  goods 
industries.  The  fastest  growing  area  of  the  economy  is  an  area  in  which  the 
pay  rates  are  not  as  high  as  in  the  goods -producing  industries.  This  is  a 
difference  in  manpower  area  and  a difference  in  where  people  will  work  in  the 
next  ten  years. 

There  has  been  a change  in  the  kinds  of  jobs.  Xn  1956  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  more  people  were  in  white  collar  jobs  (teaching,  law,  medicine, 
clerical  jobs)  than  in  blue  collar  jobs.  The  difference  is  widening  between 
the  employment  opportunities  for  the  white  collar  workers  as  compared  with  the 
blue  collar  workers.  Xn  1961  there  were  29  million  white  collar  workers  and 
23.9  million  blue  collar  workers.  The  most  rapid  increase  in  the  last  ten 
years  has  occurred  in  the  technical  and  professional  jobs  which  have  had  a 50% 
increase.  For  example,  although  the  total  labor  force  rose  by  15%  between 

1950  and  i960,  the  number  of  persons  working  as  engineers  increased  64%.  Xn 
1950  there  were  a half  a million  engineers  and  in  1960  there  were  804  thousand. 
The  needs  will  be  especially  critical  in  the  technical  and  professional  jobs 

in  the  next  ten  years.  The  anticipated  lunar  project  will  have  an  impact  on 
the  number  of  scientists  and  engineers  needed.  Annually  $5-6  billion  will  be 
spent.  This  project  alone  would  require  100,000  scientists  and  engineers  and 
70,000  technicians  by  1970. 

Xn  the  1950 's  the  number  of  American  workers  in  crafts  rose  by 
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900,000.  There  are  8.6  million  American  craftsmen.  The  largest  increase  is 
in  the  crafts  industry.  Ve  still  anticipate  an  increase  among  the  crafts  in 
the  next  decade.  In  the  semi-skilled  group, the  operatives  doing  the  routine 
repetitive  jobs,  there  will  be  practically  no  increase  whatsoever  because  the 
jobs  are  being  done  mechanically  without  workers  at  the  machines.  In  manu- 
facturing there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  semi-skilled  workers  and  we  foresee 
a slight  decline  in  the  decade  ahead  because  they  are  particularly  hit  by  the 
process  of  automation  and  technical  change. 

Among  the  unskilled  jobs  there  has  been  an  interesting  change  in  the 
last  ten  years.  The  number  of  jobs  in  1960  was  equal  to  the  level  of  1950, 
but  the  labor  force  had  increased  so  that  more  were  applying  for  the  same 
number  of  jobs.  The  day  of  the  strong  back  and  weak  mind  for  the  worker  is 
ending.  People  are  not  needed  because  of  the  increase  in  the  use  of  mechanical 
equipment . 


In  this  country  we  have  a large  number  of  young  people  that  never 
finish  their  education.  In  the  next  ten  years  approximately  7.2  million  will 
not  complete  their  education  so  that  they  will  be  equipped  only  for  unskilled 
jobs.  There  will  be  a very  difficult  training  and  retraining  job  to  prepare 
them  for  the  areas  with  increasing  emp,loyment  opportunities. 

The  story  in  American  agriculture  is  an  old  one.  In  1910,  one  in 
three  people  worked  in  agriculture.  Now  one  in  eighteen  workers  earns  his 
living  on  the  farm.  The  greatest  decline  in  agricultural  occupations  occurred 
between  1950  and  1960.  In  all  probability  there  has  been  a far  greater  techr 
nical  revolution  in  agriculture  than  in  the  manufacturing  sector  of  the  economy. 
This  has  had  a great  impact  on  the  need  for  manpower  in  apiculture.  Between 
1950  and  1960  the  number  of  farmers  dropped  from  4.4  million  to  2.7  million, 
and  the  number  of  farm  hands  from  2.6  million  to  1.6  million,. 

It  is  obvious  that  those  occupations  requiring  the  most  education  and 
training  will  increase  the  most  rapidly  in  the  next  ten  years.  Throughout  the 
last  ten  years  there  has  been  a persistent  problem  of  unemployment  in  the 
economy,  and  a problem  of  long-term  unemployment  among  a significant  number  of 
workers.'  As  a result  of  the  problem  and  of  an  awareness  of  the  impact  of 
technical  change  on  the  type  and  number  of  job  opportunities.  Congress  passed 
on  March  15,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  Because  of  their  prior 
experience  with  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  legislators  had  the  attitude 
that  every  worker  could  be  trained  or  retrained  so  that  people  without  much 
education  and  training  could  be  brought  back  into  the  labor  force.  We  must 
conclude  that  because  of  the  pace  of  the  technological  change  and  the  use  of 
machines,  we  should  have  the  attitude  that  training  and  retraining  is  something 
that  all  should  look  forward  to  and  expect  in  their  career  in  spite  of  their 
education.  Because  of  the  shifts  of  industry  throughout  the  United  States, 
training  and  retraining  should  be  spread  out  taroughout  the  United  States.  We 
need  a better  type  of  training  for  workers  in  the  labor  force. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  it 
included  a whole  section  devoted  to  research.  Title  I of  the  Act  specifically 
charged  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  appraise  the  manpower  requirements  and  resources 
of  the  Iftiited  States.  From  the  point  of  view  of  information  on  resources,  the 
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United  States  has  been  rather  weak.  We  are  strong  in  our  knowledge  of  how 
many  doctors,  scientists,  and  engineers  we  have,  but  we  do  not  know  where  the 
skilled  workers  come  from:  from  on-the-job  training,  the  armed  forces,  or 

apprenticeship  programs.  We  do  not  know  how  many  there  will  be.  There  are 
big  gaps  in  our  knowledge  and  the  Secretary  has  been  ordered  to  fill  in  those 
gaps. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  done  fairly  well  on  occupational  projec- 
tions. They  were  prepared  in  1957  when  we  did  not  have  access  to  the  census 
of  1960.  We  are  now  comparing  what  we  said  would  happen  with  idiat  has  happened 
and  we  are  happy  with  the  result's.  We  have  done  well  in  some  of  the  industrial 
projections  for  a number  of  reasons.  There  was  a major  error  in  the  number  of 
workers  to  be  working  in  state  and  local  governments.  We  did  not  project  the 
population  increase  with  the  need  for  teachers. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  especially  charged  in  Title  I to  evaluate 
the  impact  of  automation  on  job  content  and  skill  requirements  in  addition  to 
finding  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  manpower  in  the  United  States.  He  is 
to  study  the  mobility  of  the  U.  S.  economy,  geographically,  occupationally, 
and  industrially  and  the  things  that  help  and  retard  mobility.  He  is  to 
examine  the  utilization  of  the  American  labor  force  to  see  that  it  is  utilized 
in  the  best  possible  way.  The  Secretary  is  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the 
manpower  efforts  and  he  and  the  President  should  prepare  a manpower  report 
including  the  assessment  of  where  the  United  States  stands  every  year. 

In  the  operational  acts  and  in  the  results  of  the  research,  there  are 
no  compulsory  devices  in  the  Manpower  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  can  tell 
Americans  where  the  best  opportunities  lie  and  offer  training,  but  they  have 
the  right  to  make  the  selection  as  to  idiere  they  will  go. 

Mr.  Br Ingas:  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  7^  million  youngsters  never 

finished  their  education? 

Mr.  Rosen:  I mean  that  they  never  finished  high  school. 

Mr.  Brineas:  What  does  your  office  do  with  those  that  don't  finish? 

Mr.  Rosen:  Our  office  cannot  do  anything  but  point  out  the  disadvantages  of 

not  finishing.  We  urge  them  to  stay  in  school,  but  we  cannot  force  them  to 
stay  after  a certain  age. 

Mr.  Ibrahim:  Do  you  recommend  that  underdeveloped  countries  follow  the  same 

steps  for  automation  that  the  United  States  has  followed? 


Mr.  Rosen:  Any  nation  that  does  net  take  full  advantage  of  technological 

change,  being  aware  of  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  in  order  to  decrease 
its  negative  effects,  is  making  a mistake.  Just  because  there  are  unemployed 
is  no  reason  to  stop  technological  change  but  to  help  the  unemployed  get  a job, 

Mr.  Siahaan:  Do  you  think  that  the  working  hours  should  be  reduced  from  40 

to  35  hours  to  give  more  people  a chance  to  work? 
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Mr,  Rosen:  That  is  not  the  solution  to  our  economic  problems.  Where  it  has 

been  done,  it  has  not  meant  that  more  people  got  jobs,  but  what  happened  was 
that  the  people  got  two  jobs  instead  of  one.  Employers  worry  about  rising 
health  and  pension  costs  if  they  have  to  hire  more  people  so  that  they  give 
the  workers  already  employed  overtime.  There  are  economic  devices  that 
increase  the  level  of  economic  activity  which  are  better  than  shorter  hours. 

Mr,  Branco:  Have  there  been  any  investigations  to  discover  why  the  7%  mil- 

lion students  drop  out  of  school? 

Mr.  Rosen:  Yes,  There  have  been  investigations  that  have  uncovered  a number 

of  reasons,  not  all  of  them  being  economic.  There  are  a complex  set  of 
reasons;  lack  of  motivation,  family  and  personal  matters,  social  and  psycho- 
logical reasons, 

Mr,  Bringas:  Do  you  have  any  ratio  of  the  rates  of  dropouts  of  white  to  non- 

whites? 

Mr,  Rosen:  Yes,  The  non-whites  have  a much  higher  rate, 

Mr.  Werts,  in  his  presentation  on  manpower  administration,  referred 
to  the  significant  part  played  by  employment  services.  Another  senior  staff 
member  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Labor,  Mr.  Robert  Thomas,  was  asked  to 
elaborate  on  the  work  of  these  services. 

The  Public  Employment  Service  in  Manpower  Planning  - Mr,  Thomas 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  national  employment  service  in  devel- 
oping countries  is  to  forward  economic  development  through  its  effect  on,  and 
contribution  to,  manpower  production.  Relating  less  attention  to  administrative 
instructions  to  put  plans  into  action,  it  must  be  an  agency  with  organized 
people  able  to  carry  out  their  functions,  development  of  techniques,  and  organi- 
zation of  the  labor  market.  The  national  employment  service  provides  the 
machinery  to  get  things  done  and  to  take  many  manpower  actions  itself.  It  is 
a permanent  administrative  organization  with  operating  offices  in  all  important 
communities,  staffed  with  competence  in  all  facets  of  operation  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  labor  markets  served  by  the  offices. 

There  are  five  basic  services  provided  by  national  employment 
services.  The  most  expensive  service  is  the  placement  service  because  it 
requires  the  most  staff.  This  labor  exchange  function  of  providing  the  right 
worker  for  the  right  job  saves  the  time  and  effort  of  the  worker  and  the 
employer.  The  greatest  contribution  of  the  service  is  to  maximize  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  man's  ability  with  the  requirements  of  the  job.  This  is  not  a 
simple  task  for  it  is  very  complex.  The  placement  process  involves  the 
development  and  application  of  precise  interview  techniques  for  determining 
the  abilities  of  the  worker  and  the  requirements  of  the  employer.  This  is 
not  easy,  but  there  is  a technique.  Placement  involves  the  development  of 
expert  knowledge  of  all  occupations  and  industrial  processes  found  in  the 
economy.  The  placement  service  must  maintain  a close  contact  with  the  mana- 
gers and  hiring  officers  in  all  of  the  business  establishments  in  the  area, 
as  well  as  a close  contact  with  the  worker  organizations.  Finally,  placement 
involves  the  development  of  a special  apparatus  for  moving  workers  from  one 
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part  of  the  country  to  another.  The  placement  service  must  train  its  own 
personnel  to  carry  out  the  program  well. 

The  second  service  of  a national  employment  office  is  the  research 
function  of  occupational  analysis  to  develop  a wide  range  of  tools  used  by 
enterprises,  schools,  and  the  employment  service  itself.  Occupational 
analysis  has  two  general  phases:  job  analysis  which  is  the  scientific  study 

of  occupations  themselves  and  worker  analysis  which  is  the  study  of  the 
worker  himself  to  measure  aptitudes  and  potentials. 

The  third  function  is  industrial  services.  The  national  employment 
service  helps  employers  by  identifying  the  hiring  and  employment  problems 
in  order  to  resolve  them.  The  labor  market  information  function  involves 
the  collection  of  employment  information  on  levels,  trends,  forecasts,  and 
national  summaries  in  order  to  give  a guide  to  training  institutions  on  the 
types  of  courses  that  will  be  needed.  The  service  specializes  in  area 
analysis  and  industrial  and  labor  market  information. 

The  final  service  of  the  national  employment  office  is  employment 
counseling,  involving  the  development  of  methods  and  techniques  as  well  as 
a body  of  labor  market  information  to  help  the  worker  make  a choice  or  to 
overcome  an  obstacle  in  getting  a job.  This  service  is  useful  when  people 
are  forced  to  change  jobs. 

Besides  the  fundamental  tasks  that  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
national  employment  service,  there  are  some  things  that  it  should  not  be 
expected  to  do.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  directly  create  new  jobs.  In  the 
United  States  the  legislators  vote  money  with  the  impression  that  it  will 
create  jobs.  The  service  contributes  in  an  indirect  way  to  economic  develop- 
ment, helping  productivity,  but  it  does  not  create  jobs. 

There  are  several  countries  in  which  a public  employment  service 
would  be  a waste  of  money;  countries  that  have  no  program  of  development, 
for  example.  A country  of  no  great  complexity  may  not  need  an  established 
service,  but  could  use  some  of  the  services  provided  by  other  means.  Small, 
simple  countries  need  no  placement  service,  but  with  development  they  may 
need  labor  market  information  that  can  be  provided  more  cheaply  without  a 
physical  labor  exchange  office  to  the  public.  There  is  no  point  in  estab- 
lishing an  employment  service  unless  the  country  is  ready  to  invest  enough 
money  to  make  it  work.  Unless  the  service  has  a minimum  basic  staff  and 
resources,  it  will  not  work.  It  must  be  able  to  cope  with  the  influx  of 
unemployed.  If  it  cannot  cope  with  them,  the  country  should  save  the  money. 

The  creation  of  an  employment  service  is  not  easy.  It  is  a major 
administrative  achievement.  The  service  should  stick  to  the  five  basic 
functions,  for  if  it  does  them  well,  it  will  have  enough  work  to  keep  busy. 

Mr.  Martinez  Gomezi  You  explained  that  you  used  technical  personnel  to 
determine  the  truth  of  the  claims  of  the  workers  in  giving  their  qualifica- 
tions. What  is  the  technique? 

Mr,  Thomas:  The  job  analysis  method  attempts  to  identify  what  is  done  on  a 

job;  how  it  is  done;  and  why  it  is  done.  If  this  method  is  properly  employed. 
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it  will  enable  the  interviewer  to  talk  to  anyone  and  to  determine  what  he 
did  on  his  job,  and  how  accurately.  It  is  a very  interesting  technique. 

Mr.  Ibrahim:  I presume  that  a representative  of  the  company  will  be  present 

when  the  interviewing  is  being  done. 

Mr . Thomas r Normally  this  is  not  true.  The  ideal  situation  is  to  first 
interview  the  worker  and  classify  him;  then  get  the  job  and  classify  it  so 
that  you  can  relate  the  tw j classifications. 

Mr.  Ibrahim:  Who  sets  the  wage? 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  employer  tells  what  he  is  willing  to  pay  and  the  worker 

says  what  he  will  take.  They  work  out  the  bargain.  The  unions  and  employers 
have  set  most  of  the  pay  rates. 

Mr.  Bringas:  Are  U.  S.  employers  sold  100%  on  the  U.  S.  National  Employment 

Service? 

Mr.  Thomas:  No.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  quality  of  the  Service  varies 

widely  throughout  the  country  because  of  the  State  set-ups.  They  participate 
in  approximately  15%  of  the  hirings  in  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  Roney:  There  are  two  philosophies  in  the  world  as  to  what  the  relation- 

ship of  the  Service  should  be.  According  to  one,  all  of  the  hiring  should  be 
done  through  the  Service.  The  employers  should  be  prohibited  from  other 
methods  of  hiring.  In  the  U.  S.  and  other  countries  there  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  free  labor  market.  The  employee  and  employer  are  free  to  make  their 
own  choice  as  to  the  method  of  getting  a job  or  filling  a vacancy  respectively. 
In  the  United  States  60%  of  those  hired  are  people  who  are  already  working, 
but  idio  are  changing  their  jobs.  The  Employment  Service  should  not  participate 
in  a transaction  just  because  it  is  there;  but  it  should  aid  the  process.  If 
we  tried  to  impose  the  compulsory  use  of  the  Employment  Service  on  employers, 
we  would  slow  down  the  process  of  private  improvement. 

Mr . Thomas : An  employment  service  that  operates  through  compulsory  means  is 

under  no  pressure  to  improve  its  methods.  In  a free  system  the  method  must 
be  better  than  ^he  others.  At  times,  however,  it  may  be  desirable  to  handle 
a particular  sector  of  the  economy  in  that  way.  Public  works  might  be  cited 
as  an  example. 

4.  Manpower  and  Economi  Planning  in  Sweden  - Mr.  Carlsson 

After  the  beginning  of  the  1930' s many  people  in  Sweden  looked  on 
unemployment  as  a plague  that  could  not  be  avoided.  Xt  was  like  a disease 
that  had  no  cure.  They  feared  unemployment  and  thought  it  inevitable.  They 
thought  that  it  came  more  or  less  periodically.  Today  unemployment  is  not 
accepted  in  Sweden.  When  the  unemployment  rates  are  approaching  3%,  everyone 
cries  that  there  is  a r'lal  danger.  No  government  could  stay  in  power  if  it 
were  not  successful  in  maintaining  a high  level  of  employment.  Thus  the 
people  of  Sweden  know  that  unemployment  can  be  avoided  to  a large  extent,  but 
they  also  know  that  full  employment  does  not  come  by  itself  and  that  it  can 
be  maintained  only  if  it  is  a main  goal  of  the  entire  economic  policy.  The 
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policy  must  be  geared  to  full  employment  in  order  to  avoid  periods  of  con- 
siderable unemployment.  For  many  years  full  employment  has  been  a main  goal 
of  the  Swedish  economic  policy.  This  is  as  important  or  more  so  than  avoiding 
inflation  which  is  another  main  goal  of  the  economic  policy. 

The  Social-Democratic, Party  has  been  in  power  for  about  thirty  years, 
but  the  Swedish  economy  is  not  a socialized  one  because  the  government  con- 
stantly stimulates  private  enterprise  which  represents  90%  of  the  gross 
national  product  and  88%  of  the  labor  force.  Both  management  and  labor  in 
Sweden  are  highly  organized  and  very  powerful,  but  fortunately,  they  look  on 
each  other  with  a high  degree  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence.  They  have 
created  joint  organs  to  deal  with  important  problems  of  the  labor  market, 
such  as  maintaining  full  employment. 

Unemployment  since  World  War  II  has  rarely  been  more  than  3%.  The 
population  is  3.4  million.  Even  in  periods  of  high  employment  there  are  areas 
‘With  setbacks  in  employment  and  areas  with  labor  shortages.  Sweden  now  has 
under  2%  unemployment. 

Long-term  structural  changes  are  taking  place  in  several  branches  of 
industry  because  of  changes  in  the  consumption  pattern  or  because  of  competi- 
tion from  abroad  as  Sweden  has  no  prct,ective  tariff  and  has  accepted  the 
resulting  unemployment  by  making  adjustments.  Increasing  the  supply  of  labor 
by  labor  saving,  rationalization,  and  organization  is  rapidly  being  accepted 
in  Sweden  because  it  has  increased  production,  provided  a higher  standard  of 
living,  and  made  Swedish  industry  more  competitive  in  the  world  markets. 

Declines  in  economic  activity  and  greater  unemployment  have  been  me*t 
by  special  employment  policy  measures  rather  than  by  general  measures.  These 
special  measures  are  not  new  steps  because  economists  have  been  recommending 
their  use  since  1930.  What  is  unique  in  the  Swedish  policy  is  that  more  than 
one  has  been  used  at  the  same  time.  The  two  main  types  of  measures  used  are 
those  to  increase  the  mobility  of  the  labor  market  and  to  maintain  the  level 
of  investment. 

lk)bility  of  labor  is  important  because  despite  the  decline  in  certain 
areas  in  certain  periods  of  time,  there  has  been  demand  for  labor  in  certain 
branches  in  other  areas;  so  that  measures  to  direct  the  labor  from  declining 
to  demanding  areas  are  useful.  The  Employment  Exchange  System  has  been 
expanded  to  promote  the  mobility  of  the  workers.  The  traveling  expenses  and 
family  allowances  are  given  to  those  who  move.  This  includes  not  only  an 
amount  equal  to  the  rent  that  was  paid  in  the  previous  home,  but  also  pur- 
chasing power  equal  to  $55  for  the  wife  and  $20  for  every  child  under  sixteen. 
All  of  this  is  paid  for  a period  of  six  months.  Initially,  every  unemployed 
worker  who  moves  from  a declining  area  to  a new  jobs  receives  a lump  sum  of 
$125.  If  he  stays  on  the  new  job  for  three  months,  he  will  not  have  to  repay 
the  money.  These  measures  are  always  taken  in  a situation  where  demand  for 
labor  still  exists  on  the  open  market  because  it  is  a relatively  cheap  measure. 
The  cost  of  moving  1000  workers  with  their  families  to  permanent  jobs  is  $200,- 
000  which  is  equal  to  51  days  of  unemployment  insurance  or  five  days  of  public 
work  for  the  same  number.  The  assistance  of  the  employment  service  in  1958 
moved  45,000  persons  every  month  to  locations  other  than  their  home  towns. 

These  measures  have  been  most  important  because  they  have  been  applied  to 
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particular  areas  of  unemployment  and  have  helped  to  solve  the  problems  there. 

At  times  the  measures  for  worker  mobility  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  unemployment  so  that  specific  measures  for  main- 
taining the  level  of  investment,  particularly  in  construction  and  building, 
have  been  advisable.  These  measures  provide  the  basis  for  increased  produc- 
tivity and  a future  higher  standard  of  living.  To  be  used  to  bring  about  a 
rapid  increase,  this  stimulus' to  investment  has  not  been  confined  to  housing 
and  public  works.  It  has  also  been  attempted  in  industry.  Under  a system  of 
investment  funds  a business  firm  can  set  aside  a part  of  its  profits  in 
special  investment  funds  on  which  taxes  need  not  be  paid  if  these  are  reserved 
for  investment  during  periods  when  increased  investment  is  desirable.  /The 
principal  value  of  the  fund  is  to  stimulate  investment  at  the  appropriate  time< 
Thanks  to  the  fund,  private  investment  increased  in  the  recession  of  1938. 


These  labor  market  measures  have  a more  moderate  effect  than  more 
general  measures  in  the  long  range,  but  they  have  a more  rapid  effect  in  the 
short  run.  They  can  be  applied  at  the  point  where  they  are  most  needed,  and 
they  can  be  put  into  force  and  withdrawn  more  quickly  than  the  general  measures. 
Public  investment  projects  in.  specific  areas  get  started  more  quickly  than 
those  projects  arisirg  from  general  investment.  The  knowledge  that  the  tax 
concessions  through  the  investment  funds  are  available  at  certain  times  has 
convinced  companies  to  invest  immediately  when  there  was  a need  rather  than 
waiting  until  later.  The  prerequisite  for  the  investment  measures  is  always 
having  project  plans  in  readiness  in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

It  is  difficult  to  convince  both  sectors  to  make  investment  plans, 
but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  practical  measures.  The  supervision  of 
this  part  of  the  program  is  done  through  the  Royal  Labor  Market  Board,  which 
was  created  by  Parliament  as  an  independent  agency  under  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  and  Social  Affairs  in  1940.  The  Board  is  a tripartite  entity.  The 
Executive  Board  has  representatives  from  government,  management,  and  labor. 
There  are  a Director  General  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  a Deputy 
Director  General,  a Chief  Engineer  and  seven  other  members  representing  various 
groups  in  the  econony.  There  are  county  Labor  Market  Boards  set  up  in  the  tri- 
partite manner,  with  representatives  from  the  local  government,  unions,  and 
employers. 


The  Royal  Labor  Market  Board  has  many  functions.  It  is  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  actual  labor  market  policy.  It  sees  to  it  that  both  the 
public  authorities  and  private  enterprises  at  all  levels  are  stimulated  to 
work  out  the  investment  plans  to  have  in  readiness.  With  the  Board > the  active 
labor  market  policy  takes  shape  through  close  cooperation  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned, so  that  it  is  not  just  the  government  giving  orders.  The  Board  is 
given  a budget  by  the  Parliament  each  year  plus  an  emergency  budget  in  case  of 
a downturn  in  the  econony  and  empl03rment. 

In  Sweden  full  empl03anent  is  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  economic 
policy.  The  rate  of  employment  generally  measures  96%  of  the  labor  force. 
Through  specific  means  of  mobility,  industrial  relocation,  and  investment 
stimulation,  the  government  takes  care  of  the  other  4%.  This  is  done  through 
an  effective  labor  market  policy  and  close  cooperation  between  government. 
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iDanagement,  and  labor.  If  only  general  measures  were  used,  there  would  be  a 
high  risk  of  inflation  so  that  selective  measures  are  a necessary  compliment 
to  the  general  measures  because  their  effect  can  be  limited  in  time  and  area. 
By  using  selective  measures  it  is  possible  to  obtain  or  to  approach  the 
desirable  twin  goals  of  full  employment  and  avoidance  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Onfray:  I understand  that  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  a common  labor 

market  with  a committee  in  charge  of  the  measures  for  the  common  market. 

Please  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Car Is son:  Sweden  is  not  a member  of  the  European  Common  Market.  There 

have  been  negotiations  between  Sweden  and  the  Common  Market  to  see  whether  it 
will  be  possible  for  Sweden  to  become  a member.  There  would  be  no  economic 
difficulties  for  Sweden  as  a result  of  joining  the  Market.  The  problem  is  a 
political  one  because  Sweden  is  not  a member  of  any  military  alliance.  It  has 
avoided  war  for  150  years.  This  spirit  of  neutrality  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
Swedish  nature.  It  would  like  to  join  the  Common  Market  without  giving  up  its 
neutrality*  The  Nordic  Countries — Denmark,  Norway,  Finland,  and  Sweden — do 
have  a common  labor  market  which  allows  any  citizen  of  any  of  those  countries 
to  take  employment  in  any  one  of  them  without  a passport  or  labor  permit. 

There  is  close  cooperation  between  the  countries  on  all  levels,  government, 
management,  and  labor.  There  are  meetings  constantly  to  work  out  Nordic 
approaches  which  have  not  always  been  successful. 

Mr.  Ibrahim:  How  do  you  define  the  term,  ’’labor?'*  Do  your  employment 

insurance  and  mobility  programs  include  professional  and  clerical  workers, 
as  well  as  blue  collar  workers? 

Mr.  Carlsson:  In  Sweden  the  labor  force  means  all  of  the  gainfully  employed 

plus  the  self-employed. 

Mr.  Tung:  May  we  have  an  explanation  of  Sweden's  manpower  budget? 

Mr.  Carlsson:  Sweden  does  not  have  a manpower  budget  as  such,  except  the 

budget  of  the  Royal  Labor  Market  Board  whi^'H  varies  from  year  to  year 
according  to  what  the  future  is  considered  to  be.  When  prospects  are  good, 
the  budget  is  small.  When  prospects  are  not  so  good,  the  budget  is  increased. 
There  has  been  a fight  in  Sweden  about  the  variations  in  the  budget.  The 
unions  have  argued  that  the  Royal  Board  always  needs  a big  budget  to  be  able 
to  carry  out  a continuous  program. 

The  budget  is  geared  to  the  whole  economic  policy.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a manpower  budget  because  the  entire  economic  policy  is  very 
sensitive  to  development  in  the  employment  sector. 

Mr.  Tung:  Does  the  Royal  Labor  Market  Board  have  a free  hand  in  the  public 

works  program? 


Mr.  Carlsson:  Yes,  within  the  framework  of  the  budget  and  Parliamentary 

control,  it  is  largely  responsible  for  public  works  programming. 


Ifr.  Pangerapan:  To  \^at  authority  is  the  Labor  Market  Board  responsible? 

What  does  this  responsibility  include? 

Mr.  Carlsson;  It  is  responsible  to  the  Minister  oi  Labor  and  Social  Affairs 
and  to  Parliament  for  its  budget.  It  advises  the  Minister  of  Labor  and 
through  him  influences  the  Parliament. 

Mr.  Pangerapan:  Does  the  employment  service  play  an  important  role  in  the 

determination  of  policy  and  manpower  planning  because  of  the  system  of 
employment  control? 

Mr.  Carlsson:  The  Employment  Service  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal 

Labor  Market  Board. 

Mr . Pangerapan:  Is  it  true  that  the  employment  exchanges  are  the  instruments 

for  carrying  out  policy? 

Mr.  Carlsson:  Yes.  It  is  instrximental  in  carrying  out  policy.  It  is  impor- 

tant to  remember  that  it  is  tripartite  in  structure  so  that  it  could  not 
function  unless  there  were  good  relations  between  the  government,  labor,  and 
management.  In  Sweden  the  new  wages  are  determined  by  the  direct  negotiations 
of  labor  and  management  organizations  without  interference  from  the  government. 
The  negotiations  are  usually  peaceful,  but  there  is  the  right  to  strike  or  to 
have  lockouts.  A bnsic  procedure  was  set  up  in  1938  that  the  two  groups  were 
to  follow  to  avoid  open  conflict.  If  direct  negotiation  fails,  there  is  a 
government  mediation  service  with  the  power  to  call  the  two  sides  together. 

They  must  go  to  the  mediation,  but  they  are  not  obliged  to  accept  the  mediators 
suggestions.  If  he  fails,  the  workers  need  only  give  notice  and  can  then  take 
steps  for  a strike.  Once  an  agreement  is  signed  between  management  and  labor, 
however,  there  is  no  possibility  of  conflict  in  its  interpretation  and  in 
[ differences  of  opinion.  First,  the  parties  negotiate  on  the  local  level  to 

^ settle  the  question.  If  this  JEaUsjt,  it  goes  to  the  national  union,  then  to 

the  confederations  which  have  a special  board  for  handling  differences.  This 
is  the  last  instrument  of  the  parties  themselves  to  solve  the  problem.  If 
they  cannot  solve  a problem  of  the  interpretation  of  the  agreements  in  force, 
it  goes  to  the  labor  court  and  is  settled  by  experienced  judges  and  a number 
of  representatives  of  management  and  labor  without  appeal. 

Mr.  Fonseca:  Does  the  Royal  Labor  Market  Board  have  any  kind  of  relationship 

to  the  educational  and  training  program? 

I Mr.  Carlsson:  Yes,  very  much  so,  because  most  of  the  retraining  of  the  unem- 

ployed is  taken  care  of  mainly  through  its  services  in  cooperation  with  the 
f Royal  Board  of  Vocational  Training* 

I 

I ^ Mr.  Ibrahim:  If  an  agreement  is  reached  between  the  workers  and  management 

for  raising  wages,  does  it  affect  the  wages  of  the  government  workers? 

Mr.  Carlsson:  Yes,  We  have  economy-wide  agreements  that  cover  all  of  the 

workers  in  private  industry  through  agreements  signed  by  the  confederations. 
They  send  the  agreements  to  their  affiliates  to  be  accepted.  These  agreements 
have  a direct  effect  on  other  sectors  of  the  economy  that  are  not  formally 
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covered  by  them,  such  as  the  cooperatives  and  the  government  agencies.  The 
agreements  are  patterns  for  the  rest  of  the  workers. 

Mr.  Hauser:  Could  you  tell  us  the  proportion  of  salaried  white  collar  workers 

to  blue  collar  workers? 

Mr,  Carlsson:  There  are  approximately  three  blue  collar  workers  to  every 

white  collar  worker, 

Mr.  Ibrahim:  Does  a man  moving  from  his  home  to  a new  job  elsewhere  receive 

compensation  regardless  of  his  profession? 

Mr,  Carlsson:  Yes,  However,  a worker  that  is  unemployed  must  register  with 

the  employment  service  to  be  eligible  for  benefits.  He  must  prove  that  it  is 
not  his  fault  that  he  is  unemployed.  After  he  has  been  registered  for  six 
days,  he  is  eligible  to  receive  benefits.  The  employment  service  office  tries 
to  find  a suitable  job  for  him  anywhere  in  Sweden.  If  there  are  none  in  his 
area,  they  try  to  stimulate  him  to  go  to  another  region  to  investigate  job 
openings  there.  He  is  given  a ticket  for  the  trip  free  of  obligation.  If  he 
refuses  to  take  a suitable  job,  he  will  not  be  given  unemployment  insurance 
for  three  weeks.  The  judgment  as  to  the  suitability  of  a job  is  made  by  the 
board.  There  is  pressure  on  the  worker  to  accept  the  new  job.  Mobility  is 
easier  in  Sweden  because  there  are  few  seniority  rules.  All  of  the  social 
benefits  in  Sweden  are  given  through  legislation  so  that  they  are  tied  to  the 
individual  and  not  to  the  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  with  their  own  homes  are  reluctant  to  sell 
them  when  they  live  in  a depressed  area  and  prices  are  low.  We  now  have  a 
trial  system  in  which  the  Labor  Market  Board  buys  the  houses  of  the  migrating 
family  at  its  real  value. 

Mr,  Bringas:  Do  you  practice  compulsory  arbitration  in  Sweden? 

Mr.  Carlsson:  There  is  no  compulsory  arbitration  in  the  establishment  of  a 

new  contract,  but  \dien  a contract  is  in  effect,  it  cannot  be  broken.  If  any 
grievances  cannot  be  settled  by  peaceful  negotiation,  then  any  decision  as 
to  how  to  interpret  or  apply  an  agreement  that  is  in  force  is  made  by  the 
labor  court. 

Hr.  Bringas:  What  about  jurisdictional  disputes? 

Mr,  Carlsson:  There  are  no  rival  labor  unions  in  Sweden,  for  we  have  indus- 
trial unions.  There  can  be  no  strikes  when  the  contract  is  in  effect.  Any 

conflicts  that  labor  and  management  cannot  settle  must  be  turned  over  to  the 

labor  court.  There  have  been  cases  of  wildcat  strikes  caused  by  the  spon- 

taneous reactions  of  the  workers , but  the  national  confederations  have  had  to 
settle  these  and  bring  the  workers  back  on  the  job.  This  arrangement  has  been 
beneficial  in  that  it  discourages  strikes  of  this  kind.  When  an  agreement  is 
concluded,  industry  knows  the  cost  of  labor  and  also  that  production  will  not 
be  interrupted,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  management  to  look  favorably  on  the 
labor  union  and  to  want  the  workers  to  be  organized. 
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Xhe  basic  agreement  was  worked  out  in  1938  because  there  were  so 
many  conflicts  that  the  Parliament  became  Interested  In  regulating  them. 

Because  of  the  threat  of  government  Intervention,  management  and  labo.*  were 
able  to  work  out  the  agreement.  If  they  had  not  worked  It  out,  the  Parlla** 
ment  would  have  stepped  In. 

Mr.  Charles  Stewart:  1/  The  avoidance  of  Inflation  is  an  Important  objective 
of  your  economic  policy.  1 presume  that  the  government  has  a wage  policy. 

If  so,  how  Is  that  wage  policy  enforced  by  the  government-  In  private  collec- 
tive bargaining  negotiations? 

Mr.  Carlsson:  The  government  does  not  try  to  indicate  what  It  thinks  would 

be  correct  behavior  for  the  negotiators.  The  government  Is  much  Interested 
in  the  negotiations,  but  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  there  would  be  Irritation 
if  the  government  tried  to  exercise  Influence.  The  government  has  an  economic 
institution  made  up  of  Independent  economists  that  publishes  investigations 
on  what  will  ha[pen.  In  the  economy.  Reports  are  vital  factors  In  the  wage 
negotiations,  but  the  negotiators  are  not  taking  orders  &om  the  government, 
for  the  reports  are  by  Independent  scientists.  The  parties  In  the  negotia- 
tions know  that  If  they  don't  show  some  responsibility  for  the  country,  they 
could  ruin  the  country  because  It  Is  tied  to  the  international  market  and 
must  stay  competitive  within  It.  If  they  did  not  take  responsibility  for  the 
long  run.  It  would  be  Inevitable  for  the  government  to  try  to  give  them  an. 
indication  of  policy,  and  they  would  lose  their  Independence. 

Mr.  Stewart:  In  the  Ikilted  States  there  is  ah  Advisory  Council  to  the 

President  on  Labor -Management  Policy.  This  Council  will  have  a meeting  with 
the  Swedish  Council  In  October  In  order  to  learn  &om  the  Swedish  experience. 

Mr.  Br Ingas;  The  incidence  of  work  stoppage  In  your  country  Is  negligible? 

Mr.  Carlsson:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sanetone:  In  your  opinion  will  there  be  a shortage  in  the  supply  of 

scientific  and  technical  manpower  in  Sweden  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years? 

Mr.  Carlsson;  We  have  a committee  of  economists  who  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  trying  to  forecast  the  development  of  manpower  in  the  Swedish  econ<Hny. 

They  have  estimated  that  Sweden  will  need  10,000  workers  a year,  which  will 
be  supplied.  This  may  be  too  optimistic. 

We  have  had  a shortage  of  manpower  since  World  War  11  so  that  we 
that  we  have  had  to  Import  113,000  foreign  workers  plus  a number  of  others 
who  have  become  citizens.  Our  policy  has  been  to  stimulate  Immigrations  only 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  keep  the  immigrants  occupied  in  the  future.  We  are 
now  short  between  50,000  and  60,000  workers,  but  we  have  sources  of  domestic 
manpower  that  have  not  been  used.  Among  this  unused  manpower  are  the  older 
workers.  The  retirement  age  is  67,  but  many  workers  would  like  to  work  longer. 


r/  Deputy  Assistant' Secretary,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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Parliament  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  work  until  they  are  70  and  to 
receive  a higher  pension,  those  who  are  net  well  can  retire  at  63  with  a 
smaller  pension.  Mothers  with  grown  children  are  a source  of  unused  man- 
power. Ve  have  a great  number  of  retraining  courses  for  them.  There  has 
been  a big  drive  by  confederations  of  employers  and  workers  to  make  it 
clear  that  handicapped  workers  with  the  rig^t  kind  of  training  can  be  as 
efficient  as  able-bodied  workers.  Parliament  allocates  the  :"unds  for 
training  the  handicapped  throu^  governmental  training  institutions. 

We  have  a shortage  of  engineers,  especially  on  the  university 
level.  We  also  have  a shortage  of  natural  scientists  and  doctors,  although 
the  number  has  increased.  We  are  never  short  of  people  majoring  in  liberal 
arts  and  humanitarian  studies.  We  now  have  a drive  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
businessmen  that  they  can  use  the  graduates  in  these  fields. 

Mr.  Fonseca:  Is  there  some  relationship  between  the  Royal  Labor  Market 

Board  and  the  universities  in  order  to  avoid  shortages?  Can  the  Royal 
Labor  Market  Board  establish  programs  for  the  universities? 

Mr.  Carlsson:  This  has  not  been  done.  Tha  university  programs  are  handled 

by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  close  cooperation  with  the  economists  that 
work  out  the  economic  forecasts. 

Mr.  Onfrav:  Isn't  the  severe  climate  a problem  for  the  construction  industry 

so  that  there  is  seasonal  unemployment  in  that  line  of  work? 

Mr.  Carlsson:  We  do  have  severe  climate  in  the  North.  It  has  been  true  that 

the  building  trade  was  seasonally  unemployed  in  the  winter  in  the  past,  but 
they  have  learned  how  to  build  houses  in  the  winter  by  careful  planning. 

The  Royal  Labor  Market  Board  decides  when  to  start  a building.  They  do  the 
jobs  that  are  affected  by  the  weather  in  the  summer.  It  is  even  possible  to 
do  the  groundwork  in  the  hard  winter  with  special  equipment  which  increases 
the  cost  by  2%.  The  important  thing  is  planning.  There  is  a house  shortage 
so  that  there  has  been  a need  for  more  building  for  a long  time.  This  is  a 
measure  to  maintain  full  employment.  The  construction  work  is  done  by  private 
contractors  with  low-interest  government  loans  or  by  cooperative  housing  soci- 
eties. 

Mr.  Fonseca:  Are  the  training  and  vocational  institutions  undertaken  by  the 

government  or* by  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  Carlsson:  They  are  undertaken  by  both,  but  most  of  the  .teachers  are 

employed  by  the  municipalities  so  the  government  pays  their  salaries.  They 
are  independent  of  the  government  in  political  matters. 

Mr.  Hauser:  Is  training  provided  by  the  government  or  in  the  plant? 

Mr.  Carlsson:  Training  is  done  by  both.  The  Royal  Labor  Market  Board,  in 

cooperation  with  industry  and  the  local  authority,  at  times  will  retrain  and 
will  stimulate  other  industries  to  move  into  an  area  to  replace  defunct 
business.  It  will,  however,  never  have  industry  go  into  an  area  just  because 
there  is  unemployment.  It  stimulates  industry  to  go  into  an  area  only  if  this 
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will  be  good  for  the  Industry 


5.  Manpower  Administration  In  Western  Europe  - Ifc.  Goodwin 


One  of  the  most  significant  things  that  has  happened  in  government 
has  been  the  development  of  the  manpower  field.  Twenty*five  years  from  today 
historians  might  conclude  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  significant 
periods  in  terms  of  our  awareness  of  manpower  problems  and  the  relationship 
of  this  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  country.  This  is  not  just  a 
movement  that  is  going  on  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  world-wide. 


I decided  to  take  a look  at  what  is  going  on  in  Sweden,  Belgium, 
and  England.  I was  accompanied  by  Professor  Bakke  of  Yale,  a Labor  economist, 
who  has  done  a great  deal  of  work  in  this  field. 


Our  principal  purpose  was  to  take  a look  at  the  total  manpower  machin- 
ery and  see  what  lessons  we  could  learn  from  their  experience.  I think  all 
observers  of  the  Swedish  system  would  agree  that  you  cannot  understand  the  role 
of  the  Employment  Service  there  without  considering  the  setting  in  which  it 
operates.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  detail  about  the  broad  economic  program  in 
Sweden,  but  I think  a few  observations  are  necessary  to  give  a clear  picture 
of  the  operation  of  the  Employment  Service.  The  main  instrument  in  Sweden  is 
the  government  budget.  As  far  back  as  1937  they  initiated  a system  of  balancing 
the  budget  over  the  course  of  the  economic  cycle.  They  have  Instituted  a 
number  of  programs  to  influence  the  flow  of  private  business  Investment.  One 
of  the  most  important  economic  measures  is  the  system  of  investment  reserves 
which  has  been  operating  fully  since  1955.  Through  this  system  any  firm  can 
deposit  40%  of  its  profits  before  taxes.  These  reserves  can  be  released  by 
the  Labor  Market  Board.  This  is  done  to  relieve  the  unemployment  situation 
and  it  appears  to  have  worked  very  V7ell«  The  only  problem  they  seem  to  have 
had  with  it  is  in  anticipating  economic  downturns  early  enou^.  Their;  system 
of  reporting  on  the  economic  health  of  the  country  is  still  not  highly  enough 
developed.  Their  problem  lies  in  detecting  economic  trouble  early  enough  to 
head  off  the  xinemployment  which  results.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
the  system  is  working  quite  well. 


We  wanted  to  see  how  much  progress  had  been  made  in  the  development 
of  the  employment  service  machinery  to  serve  the  Common  Market.  Labor  now 
moves  freely  between  Common  Market  countries  and  there  are  programs  for 
moving  more  labor.  I had  the  impression  before  going  over  that  we  were  on 
the  verge  of  creating  an  international  employment  service.  That  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case.  The  movement  of  labor  from  one  country  to  another  has 
taken  place  on  an  ^ hoc  basis.  Commissions  have  been  appointed  to  supervise 
the  individual  arrangements.  Some  labor  has  moved  independently  on  its  own. 

I could  discover  nothing  indicating  they  were  ready  to  establish  an  interna- 
tional employment  service.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  one  official 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Belgium.  He  had  a few  observations  on  the 
Employment  Service  there.  For  one  thing,  he  felt  that  the  Employment  Service 
was  not  an  effective  instrument  in  Belgium.  He  felt  that  this  had  been  brought 
about  largely  because  of  the  role  that  the  Employment  Service  had  been  called 
upon  to  play  in  unemployment  insurance  and  welfare  programs.  Administering 
the  unemployment  insurance  program  requires  the  beneficiaries  to  report  twice 
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a day  to  the  Employment  Service.  Because  of  this,  unemployment  insurance  has 
lost  much  of  its  insurance  aspect  and  has  taken  on  a welfare  aspect.  They 
have  a great  ^lany  people  drawing  unemploy^nt  insurance  who  are  marginal. 
Public  criticism  of  "loafers,"  etc.  h'ad  led  them  to  install  this  reporting 
system.  The  employer  has  gotten  the  impression  that  the  Employment  Service 
refers  no  one  but  marginal,  unqualified  people  for  employment.  There  is 
some  indication  of  change  in  the  system  however.  They  have  segregated  out 
the  older  groups  and  are  not  requiring  them  to  report.  There  seems  to  be 
some  awareness  that  they  must  improve  the  Employment  Service  to  make  it  an 
effective  instrument. 

We  had  hoped  to  talk  to  some  of  the  top  labor  and  loanagement  people 
in  England,  but  unfortunately,  that  did  not  work  out.  In  London  we  talked  to 
administrative  officials  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor  Instead.  Many  people  were 
on  vacation  when  we  were  there.  The  Employment  Service  in  England  has  had  a 
long  and  honorable  history.  In  1950  they  announced  that  the  Employment 
Service  had  placed  100  million  people.  They  furnished  leadership  to  the 
world  in  developing  employment  services,  and  they  have  been  first  in  many  of 
the  innovations  that  have  taken  place.  They  did  a very  outstanding  job  during 
World  War  II  when  they  began  to  create  manpower  agencies  for  mobilizing  the 
total  resources  of  the  country.  After  the  war  in  the  demobilization  they  did 
a good  job  in  meeting  problems  of  the  extreme  labor  shortages  which  developed. 
In  1948  they  passed  the  Employee  and  Training  Act.  It  brought  the  system  up 
to  date.  At  the  present  time  they  have  about  900  local  offices  in  England  and 
150  sub-offices.  At  any  one  time  they  have  registered  about  one-half  million. 
They  do  not  operate  most  of  the  programs  for  youth.  The  Act  gives  the  schools 
the  option  as  to  whether  they  >111  operate  youth  employment  services.  Most 
schools  exercise  this  option.  People  in  the  Employment  Service  were  quite 
critical  of  this,  feeling  that  this  made  both  the  schools  and  the  Employment 
Service  less  effective  in  dealing  with  the  total  problem.  I had  the  feeling 
that  the  Employment  Service  in  England,  at  least  in  the  last  few  years,  has 
gone  down  hill  a little.  They  are  critical  of  developments  in  the  last  few 
years.  For  example,  they  feel  they  are  financially  starved  and  also  that 
they  are  required  to  carry  on  a number  of  activities  that  are  unrelated  to 
employment  service  work.  They  are  now  carrying  out  a whole  series  of  func- 
tions—taking  initial  applications  for  public  assistance;  doing  work  for  the 
immigration  service;  for  the  Post  Office,  etc.  These  things  have  been  added 
to  save  money.  The  Employment  Service  also  administers  the  work  test  for  the 
insurance  program  which  is  in  a different  ministry,  administered  on  the  local 
level  by  the  Employment  Service.  In  England  it  hasn't  gone  as  far.  The 
public  image  of  the  Service  in  England  was  very  high  following  the  war  and  it 
is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  there  has  been  some  decline.  There  has 
been  no  expansion  and  no  significant  development  in  the  use  of  the  Employment 
Service  in  the  manpower  machinery.  The  government  has  not  extended  itself 
into  this  area  in  the  last  four  or  five  years.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
they  are  now  considering  programs  that  would  bring  the  Employment  Service 
into  the  picture  more. 

You  may  be  interested  in  a few  observations  on  professional  and 
technical  placement.  They  have  only  one  office  in  London  separate  from  the 
Employment  Service.  They  have  three  offices  where  they  do  professional  and 
technical  work.  They  are  doing  a fairly  good  job  in  this  area  although  they 
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say  they  have  been  losing  ground  as  far  as  the  fee~charging  agencies  are 
concerned.  The  universities  have  their  own  placement  offices  and  there  is 
some  relationship  between  the  Employment  Service  and  the  universities,  but 
not  a great  deal. 

On  the  unemployment  insurance  program  we  ran  into  some  dissatisfac- 
tion i^ith  the  set-up.  They  have  all  their  insurance  programs  in  the  Ministry 
of  Pensions  and  Insurance.  One  of  the  criticisms  that  has  been  made  is  that 
all  insurance  programs  must  function  in  a similar  manner.  This  way  it  is 
difficult  to  get  changes.  Iftien  proposals  are  made  for  changes,  these  have 
to  be  related  to  all  other  insurance  programs  with  the  result  that  they  can 
get  no  changes.  There  is  some  criticism  for  flat-rate  basis  for  paying  for 
insurance.  We  felt  that  on  the  whole  we  learned  a great  deal  that  would  be 
useful  here  in  carrying  through  improvement  in  our  programs, 

Mr.  Higeins:  I have  two  questions  relating  to  Sweden.  This  business  of  the 

cyclical  budget.  Ify  recollection  is  that  the  budget  that  is  to  be  balanced 
over  the  business  cycle  is  the  operating  or  current  budget  and  it  is  a below- 
the-line  capital  budget  in  addition  which  is  considered  to  be  balanced  by 
definition.  When  the  system  was  first  introduced,  I think  some  fraction 
(20%)  in  addition  to  the  capital  budget,  was  carried  into  the  operating 
budget  of  the  next  year,  I don't  know  whether  they  are  still  restricting 
themselves  to  this.  When  the  government  introduced  this  concept,  it  seemed 
rev  lut ionary.  Now  it  is  rather  old-fashioned  to  tie  yourself  to  over  a 
period.  There  is  a lot  of  difference  between  balance  and  operating  over  the 
cycle  and  being  able  to  balance  capital  budget.  Did  you  learn  idiat  they  are 
doing  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  Goodwin:  I didn't  go  into  this  in  detail.  I was  trying  to  get  enough 

to  see  how  it  operates  in  relation  t ''  the  manpower  machinery.  We  were  there 
for  only  nine  days  and  I got  only  the  highlights.  One  important  factor  is 
that  they  are  much  concerned  about  inflation.  This  is  why  they  developed 
selective  measures.  Nevertheless,  they  have  been  only  moderately  successful 
in  that  regard.  They  have  had  about  twice  as  much  inflation  as  we  have.  The 
value  of  their  money  has  dropped  with  half  as  much  unemplo5nuent. 

Mr,  Hauser:  I have  a brief  question.  We  discussed  this  with  Mr,  Carlsson 

yesterday  because  it  worried  us.  The  capital  budget  you  refer  to  is  not 
really  related  to*  the  measures  of  the  Labor  Market  Board.  The  capital  budget 
provides  for  public  works  and  infrastructure  projects  over  a period  of  five 
years  idiich  is  reviewed  annually.  This  is  called  the  regular  public  works 
program.  The  Labor  Market  Board  has  authority  according  to  the  movements  in 
the  cycle  to  do,  in  addition,  two  things:  initiate  construction  and  public 

works  projects  or  in  the  case  of  a downturn,  authorize  the  use  of  the  money 
in  blocked  accounts  in  the  Natior.al  Banks. 

Mr,  Higgins:  The  answer  generally  is  that  the  government  is  not  really  held 

to  cyclical  balancing  of  its  over-all  budget,  but  has  other  avenues  for  flexi 
bility.  I think  the  really  interesting  problem  that  has  appeared  since  World 
War  II  is  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  inflation  and  unemplo3nnent.  I was 
interested  in  your  report  that  the  Swedes  have  made  a kind  of  rough  division 
of  labor  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  unemployment  that  can  be  eliminated  by 
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aggre;p;atlve  and  fiscal  policies  up  to  4%  and  then  to  do  something  else 
through  comparative  mobility  of  workers,  etc,  to  Integrate  industries  with 
different  seasonal  patterns  to  get  It  down  to  something  about  2%.  Sweden 
Is  a small  country  without  marked  regional  differences  or  a regional  duallsr<. 

I seem  to  remember  that  somebody  presented  evidence  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  that  the  level  of  unemployment  at  \diich  inflationary  pressure 
begins  is  l27o.  If  that  is  true,  it  means  that  this  problem  of  maintaining 
reasonably  full  employment  without  unemployment  is  more  serious  in  regional, 
unintegrated  countries, 

Mr,  Goodwin:  I certainly  would  agree  with  your  point  on  the  Swedish  economy. 

What  they  are  able  to  do  there  is  not  a program  we  can  necessarily  carry  out 
in  any  other  place — small  country,  highly  integrated  economy,  different  sets 
of  problems,  etc,  I think  that  some  of  the  principles  that  have  been  involved 
in  their  program  are  being  applied  elsewhere.  Take  for  instance  our  trade 
bill.  This  is  related  to  our  labor  market  services  in  terms  of  where  unemploy- 
ment exists.  Preferences  were  given  to  those  areas.  This  is  similar  to  what 
they  have  done  in  Sweden,  One  of  the  selective  measures  in  Sweden  has  been  a 
public  works  program, 

Mr,  Farooki:  You  mentioned  the  introduction  of  aptitude  testing.  Was  that 

because  of  high  labor  turnover? 

Mr , Goodwin:  I should  make  it  clear  that  they  do  not  use  aptitude  tests  in 

the  Employment  Service  or  in  the  schools  in  Sweden,  They  are  now  doing  some- 
thing about  it.  Some  industries  have  started  to  use  these  tests.  The  Employ- 
ment Service  has  now  shown  some  interest  in  using  them, 

Mr,  Farooki*.  Was  it  because  of  labor  turnover  that  they  started  to  take  an 
interest? 

Mr,  Goodwin;  No,  Their  turnover  rates  would  not  be  large  in  comparison  to 
ours, 

Mr,  Wellemever:  Generally  speaking,  the  administration  of  aptitude  tests  in 

the  schools  and  in  the  Employ, uent  Service  should  contribute  to  a lower  turn- 
over, They  are  particularly  useful  among  young  people  in  which  group  turnover 
is  very  high.  The  ordinary  young  man  or  woman  is  likely  to  have  several  jobs 
in  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  working  life.  If  you  can  better  place  these 
young  people  a little  earlier  in  a job  that  they  remain  in,  you  have  reduced 
turnover,  I can't  quote  you  any  statistics. 

Col,  Brotosewoio:  Would  you  give  us  the  explanation  about  people  in  group 

insurance  and  \diat  the  organization  is  and  what  is  the  administration  in 
Sweden? 

Mr,  Goodwin:  A large  percentage  of  the  workers  are  covered  by  unemployment 

insurance,  Ify  recollection  is  that  it  is  about  60%  of  all  employed  workers, 

Mr,  Hauser:  In  Sweden  unemployment  insurance  was  started  prior  to  World 

War  I as  a private  action  of  the  trade  unions.  Subsidiaries  of  the  trade  unions, 

largely  of  production  workers  creating  private  insurance  groups.  It  was  then 
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not  sufficient  and  the  government  began  to  subsidize  those  insurance  funds. 
Through  subsidies  and  the  Labor  Market  Board,  it  exercises  considerable 
control.  In  addition  then  came  the  white  collar  unions  which  didn’t  exist 
before  World  War  1 and  they  also  created  insurance  companies  within  the 
collective  agreement.  The  problem  is  the  Swedes  now  have  women  in  the  labor 
market.  Some  of  these  women  are  not  members  of  the  unions  idiich  have  created 
this  insurance  system.  The  women,  when  they  look  for  jobs,  dor  t get  unemploy' 
ment  insurance  and  the  Board  is  now  working  on  a program  to  c^v^r  them.  If 
you  are  a member  of  a union,  you  get  unemployment  insurance.  The  money  comes 
partly  from  your  own  contribution,  but  largely  from  the  government. 

Mr.  Brineas:  In  Sweden  you  mentioned  that  in  depressed  areas  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  government  to  move  the  workers  to  industries  in  other  areas  of 
the  country. 
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Mr.  Goodwin:  1 should  have  said  that  there  is  an  effort  made  sometimes  to 

move  industries  into  depressed  areas,  but  emphasis  is  on  moving  the  workers 
into  prosperous,  labor-short  areas, 

Mr.  Brineas;  May  we  know  if  this  plan  has  been  successful  and  to  what  extent? 
This  would  be  useful  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Goodwin:  They  have  had  their  problems.  People  don't  like  to  move,  leave 

their  friends,  etc.  It  has  become  in  Sweden  much  more  a socially  acceptable 
thing  now  and,  of  course,  the  government  does  subsidize  it  by  paying  the  moving 
costs,  paying  allowances  in  the  initial  period  idiich  takes  care  of  additional 
costs  involved.  All  things  considered,  they  have  been  quite  successful, 

Mr.  Bringas:  There  is  another  point.  The  unemployment  insurance  is  being 

administered  by  the  trade  unions  and  subsidized  by  a the  government,  I wonder 
if  that  is  a success — with  the  organization  managed  by  the  trade  union? 

Mr . Goodwin:  It  seems  to  work  quite  well.  They  have  their  problems.  Coverage 

is  one  problem.  They  don’t  cover  as  many  people  as  we  do,  or  if  so,  then  only 
as  many. 
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6.  Industrial  Personnel  Policies  * Mr.  Rosen 


Personnel  administration  is  a subject  of  special  importance  in 
the  American  industrial  system.  It  differs  from  public  administration 
because  it  has  a different  history  and  developed  largely  in  the  private 
sector.  In  the  American  society  and  economy  the  private  sector  generally 
has  a greater  role  than  the  public  sector.  There  is  relatively  little 
government  ownership  of  industry.  Even  the  military  establishments  largely 
belong  to  private  industry  working  on  government  contracts.  Personnel 
administration  thus  has  been  developed  mainly  in  the  private  sector. 


Personnel  administration  has  had  a short  but  intensive  history  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a transition  in  the  concept  of  thinking  of  manage- 
ment as  dealing  with  people,  their  relationship  to  each  other,  their  morale, 
and  their  reward. 


Scientific  management  originated  in  the  1880 's  and  90 's  with  the 
work  of  Frederick  Taylor.  Taylorism,  the  efficient  use  of  manpower,  began  in 
1883  and  continued  through  World  War  I until  the  1920* s.  Taylor  was  devoted 
to  the  application  of  engineering  principles  to  the  work  of  human  beings. 

He  emphasized  the  scientific  design  of  jobs  to  fit  the  capacities  of  people 
in  a scientific  way  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  productivity.  There  was 
enormous  enthusiasm  for  this  kind  of  human  engineering,  some  of  which  still 
continues  today.  The  result  was  to  implant  scientific  management  as  an  idea 
in  universities  and  industry  to  bring  about  widespread  adoption. 


The  principal  expression  was  the  development  of  incentive  payment 
for  the  workers.  Some  systems  were  simple  and  others  complex,  but  all  were 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  workers  were  individuals  with  the  economic 
incentive  as  their  primary  motivation.  This  was  a translation  of  the  liberal 
mode  of  economic  man  to  apply  to  the  worker.  These  methods  had  some  success, 
but  they  implanted  hostility  and  resentment  in  the  minds  of  the  workers 
because  they  lacked  the  guarantees  that  are  present  in  an  ideal  system.  They 
lacked  the  guarantee  that  the  rates  would  be  objectively  calculated,  and  that 
the  worker  would  not  be  penalized  if  he  responded  to  the  incentives.  These 
guarantees  were  not  supplied;  most  industries  used  incentive  methods  to 
exploit  the  workers.  As  a result,  workers  banded  together  to  control  output 
and  to  conceal  their  methods  for  the  industrial  managers. 


Because  of  the  reaction  of  the  workers  resentment  and  violent 
resistance  after  World  War  I,  management  ideas  became  more  sophisticated.  In 
the  late  1920*s  and  the  early  1930's  "employee  representation"  plans  brought 
the  appearance  of  democracy  to  industry.  This  was  the  system  under  which 
the  workers  chose  representatives  to  express  their  problems  to  management, 
and  to  recommend  constructive  policies  of  roganization  and  personnel.  The 
system  was  hailed  as  having  solved  the  problem  of  class  conflict,  and  many 
such  organizations  of  the  workers  were  established.  Some  of  their  structures 
were  very  complicated,  almost  parliamentary.  They  were,  however,  founded  on 
a shaky  foundation  because  they  existed  only  at  the  pleasure  of  management 
and  could  be  abolished  unilaterally.  There  was  no  guarantee  of  their 
permanence.  It  was  really  an  illusion  of  achievement,  though  there  were  some 
accomplishments . 
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From  the  hard  times  of  the  Depression  and  the  policies  of 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  came  the  transformation  of  most  company 
unions  into  independent  organizations  with  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Many  of  today's  unions  represent  the  transition  of 'company 
unions  into  unions  set  up  by  the  workers  themselves,  with  no  veto  power  on 
the  part  of  management.  The  Government  sets  the  stage  and  regulates  the 
relations  between  management  and  labor,  who  work  out  their  differences 
through  independent  collective  bargaining. 

Today's  practices  reflect  the  work  done  by  Elton  Mayo  of  Harvard 
University.  As  he  defined  it,  it  is  the  task  of  management  to  achieve  an 
organization  that  will  produce  and  guarantee  cooperation  between  those  who 
lead  and  those  who  follow.  Management  must  foster,  encourage,  and  reward 
the  development  of  the  employees.  It  must  establish  effective  two-way 
communication  between  those  who  lead  and  those  who  follow.  It  must  establish 
a system  that  guarantees  justice  to  the  worker. 

Unionism  also  has  a role.  The  union  helps  to  establish  two-way 
communication,  and  assures  the  administration  of  justice.  Management  tends 
to  administer  the  establishment  of  cooperation  and  the  development  of  the 
employee  unilaterally.  The  most  progressive  system  of  personnel  administra- 
tion is  one  in  which  the  union  has  a part  in  all  of  the  tasks. 

Mr.  Onfravi  Have  the  American  unions  fought,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  European  countries,  for  co-administration? 

Mr.  Rosen t No,  the  idea  of  co-determination  is  completely  absent 
for  the  ideology  of  the  American  unions  except  for  the  extreme  left-wing 
unions.  In  th'^  garment  and  coal  unions  a kind  of  co-determination  exists  in 
fact  but  is  not  explicitly  recognized  as  such.  The  AFL-CIO  unions  accept 
the  capitalistic  system  and  work  through  it  rather  than  try. to  displace  it, 
and  they  accept  the  management  role.  There  is  a division  of  labor  between 
the  labor  and  management  side. 

The  personnel"  administration  or  staff  in  American  enterprise  has 
three  principal  functions;  to  formulate  personnel  policies;  to  undertake 
the  training  function  of  both  management  and  the  workers;  to  diagnose,  to 
evaluate  the  performance  and  to  measure  the  results. 

There  are  seven  major  areas  in  which  personnel  policies  must  be 
made.  (1)  The  administration  must  design  policies  for  recruitment  and 
training.  These  must  be  uniform  in  a large  establishment.  The  trick  is  to 
formulate  a policy  that  will  be  accepted  and  will  operate.  (2)  There  must 
be  policies  regarding  promotion,  transfer  and  layoff.  There  must  be  clear- 
cut  standards  for  promotion,  and  the  worker® must  bp  able  to  know  of  their 
possibilities  so  that  they  can  compete  for  them,  me  policy  regarding 
transfer  must  allow  effective  management  without  destroying  the  morale  of 
the  worker.  (3)  Personnel  administration  has  been  careful  to  detail  the 
principles  of  discipline  and  discharge  to  get  away  from  the  past  when 
industry  was  notorious  for  arbitrary  discharge.  In  the  absence  of  standards 
the  right  to  discipline  and  discharge  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who 
may  use  it  in  an  arbitrary  way  which  invites  corruption.  There  may  not  be 
uniformity  between  the  departments  of  a company.  With  personnel  administration 
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the  pretexts  for  discharge  are  carefully  standardized  and  defined.  The 
penalty  for  violating  plant  rules  increases  with  the  frequency  of 
violation.  Personnel  administration  must  formulate  the  policies  and 
provide  the  system  of  appeal  for  the  worker.  (4)  Policies  on  wages 
determine  the  structure  and  the  level.  There  are  two  philosophies 
concerning  policies  on  wage  structure.  Management  favors  a steep  wage 
scale  with  substantial  differences  between  the  levels  in  order  to  increase 
the  incentive  to  produce.  The  unions  favor  a flat  structure  to  reduce  the 
difference  and  to  achieve  more  social  justice.  Personnel  must  recommend 
the  system  and  level.  The  company  may  pay  wages  just  below  the  prevailing 
level  as  an  economy  making  up  the  deficit  in  the  non-wage  benefits  to  the 
worker.  It  may  match  the  prevailing  wage  level,  or  it  may  pay  slightly 
above  the  prevailing  level  in  order  to  get  a superior  level  of  workers 
and  to  have  less  turnover.  Each  policy  has  its  advantages  and  drawbacks. 

(5)  There  must  be  policy  on  the  development  of  welfare  service  for  the 
employees.  Such  benefits  as  meals,  work  clothing,  safety  shoes,  counselling, 
and  medical  care  are  not  established  in  the  United  States  by  rig^id 
legislation,  but  left  to  the  discretion  of  management.  (6)  Personnel 
must  make  decisions  regarding  work  assignments  and  shift  work.  It  makes 
policies  on  the  frequency  of  shift  changes  and  the  priority  given  to  workers 
in  choosing  their  shifts.  (7)  The  final  policy  concerns  involving  workers 
in  the  discussions  for  resolving  production  problems.  This  new  policy 
makes  the  workers  part  of  the  task  of  raising  production.  A bad  system  is 
posting  a suggestion  box  on  the  wall  and  paying  a given  price  for  all 
suggestions.  It  is  better  to  have  a system  or  reward  in  proportion  to  the 
savings  resulting  from  the  suggestion.  The  best  system  allows  employees 
to  make  suggestions  as  to  the  industry  as  a whole,  and  the  group  is 
rewarded  as  a whole. 

Policy-making  involves  a principle  and  a procedure.  Policies  must 
be  guaranteed  to  be  uniform  and  permanent,  not  subject  to  arbitrary 
change.  They  must  be  subject  to  change  if  they  do  not  work, but  the 
procedure  for  changing  the  must  be  spelled  out.  Policies  must  be  in 
writing. 

Col.  Brotosewojo:  The  problem  of  the  labor  union  is  almost 

universal,  but  not  all  countries  have  the  same  principles  for  the  relations 
between  the  union  and  the  government.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  the  unions  in  the  United  States  operate  in  solving  their  differences 
with  management. 

Mr . Rosen : The  achievement  of  enlightened  standards  of  personnel 

administration  is  due  principally  to  the  pressure  of  unions  on  industrial 
managers  to  develop  more  efficient  systems  of  meeting  the  complaints  of 
workers.  Strikes  are  the  failure  of  management  to  respond  to  the 
complaints  or  to  respond  adequately  to  them. 

Lab or -management  conflicts  arise  from  their  having  different 
versions  for  solving  the  same  problem  because  of  the  different  priorities 
that  they  give  to  them.  According  to  management  wages  are  costs  of  doing 
business  that  they  must  keep  as  low  as  possible.  To  labor,  wages  are 
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income  and  the  means  of  life  which  must  be  raised  as  high  as  possible. 

The  two  points  of  view  confront  each  other  during  bargaining  itegotiations 
on  level  and  structure.  Management  wants  a steep  structure  so  that  it 
can  pay  low  wages  to  the  lower  groups  that  represent  the  biggest  total 
cost.  Labor  wants  a flat  structure  because  most  of  the  union  members 
are  in  the  lower  groups  and  they  have  the  same  needs  as  the  higher 
workers . 

In  the  case  of  discipline,  the  interest  of  management  is 
effective  authority  over  the  producers.  Without  the  right  to  enforce 
discipline  they  cannot  control  the  level  of  performance.  The  workers 
feel  that  the  supervisor  is  fallible,  prejudiced,  and  likely  to 
"scapegoat".  They  must  be  protected  from  arbitrary  treatment. 

The  achievement  of  collective  bargaining  is  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  resolving  conflicts  without  the  total  suspension  of  pro- 
duction and  class  strife.  A strike  is  a failure  of  the  system  to  work. 
Historically,  the  United  States  has  a good  record  in  regard  to  the 
settlement  of  conflicts. 

Mr.  Fonseca:  I am  interested  in  the  relation  of  personnel 

administration  to  public  service.  Is  it  possible  to  use  some  of  the 
techniques  of  private  enterprise  in  the  public  service?  Sometimes  the 
public  service  is  rigid  and  does  not  have  the  possibility  of  rewarding  the 
best  man  because  of  the  rules.  In  private  enterprise  there  is  the  chance 
of  rewarding  the  best  man,  but  the  manager  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
profits  and  cost. 

Mr,  Rosen;  In  principle  there  is  no  reason  why  the  principles 
of  the  private  sector  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  public  service,  but 
there  are  problems  of  acceptance.  They  would  have  to  be  elevated  in 
prestige  in  order  to  be  accepted  by  the  public  sector.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  Kennedy  Administration,  the  principle  that  government 
agencies  must  recognize  and  deal  with  unions  has  been  applied.  Unions  of 
government  workers  cannot  strike  as  a pressure  for  the  acceptance  of 
their  demands,  but  they  can  develop  different  methods, 

Mr,  Pangerapan;  When  I was  on  my  trip,  I saw  how  the  management 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  worked  with  its  personnel.  Some  of 
them  belonged  to  the  union,  and  others  did  not,  but  the  management  would 
deal  only  with  the  unionized  workers,  I am  interested  in  the  impact  of 
automation  on  the  psychology  of  the  unions, 

Mr,  Rosen;  The  character  of  the  relations  between  management 
and  unions  is  nearly  a function  of  their  historical  relations.  Their 
way  of  looking  at  problems  is  historically  determined  to  the  degree  that 
those  that  lead  the  unions  have  lived  through  the  period  of  violent 
conflict.  This  experience  colors  their  attitudes.  The  younger  men  who 
are  coming  into  leadership  on  both  sides  have  a more  professional  view 
of  one  another  for  they  often  have  similar  backgrounds.  This  is  a sign 
of  evolution  in  their  relationships.  A second  type  of  evolution  is  the 
history  of  success  or  failure  of  each  side  in  achieving  its  objectives 
in  terms  of  the  other.  Each  successful  negotiation  lays  the  groundwork 
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for  another,  more  successful  negotiation;  success  is  an  accumulative 
eKperience.  Success  breeds  success  and  failure  breeds  failure.  A change 
in  the. personnel  on  either  side  changes  the  relationship  between  them. 

7 . Abstracts  from  Papers  Presented  by  Participants 

In  addition  to  participating  actively  in  the  discussion  of  problems, 
Messrs.  Fonseca  (Brazil),  Gaibor  (Ecuador),  Fangerapan  (Indonesia),  and 
Fombhejara  (Thailand)  wrote  substantial  papers  on  the  administrative  systems 
of  their  countries.  They  also  presented  these  orally  to  the  group  which 
discussed  and  analyzed  the  presentations  in  considerable  detail.  Abstracts 
of  these  papers  are  presented  below: 

a.  "Manpower  Administration  in  Brazil"  - Mr.  Fonseca 

(9  pages,  mimeographed) 

After  providing  an  historical  review  of  developments  in 
his  country,  the  author  analyzes  the  federal  system  of  Brazil. 

Using  his  home  State,  Sao  Faulo,  as  an  example,  he  goes  on  to 
describe  the  functions  of  manpower  administration  and  the 
character  of  the  employment  service  in  his  State. 

% 

b.  "Manpower  Administration  in  Ecuador"  - Mr.  Gaibor 

(10  pages,  mimeographed) 

After  a review  of  the  administrative  structure  of  Ecuador, 
the  paper  concentrates  upon  the  plans  for  the  newly  established 
Division  of  Manpower  and  Labor  Statistics  in  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
of  Ecuador. 

c.  "Manpower  Froblems  and  Folicies  in  Indonesia"  - Mr.  Fangerapan 

(22  pages,  mimeographed) 

This  well  documented  paper  rounds  out  and  supplements 
contributions  the  author  made  in  the  course  of  Seminar  sessions 
on  demographic  and  migratory  problems  of  Indonesia  by  providing 
a systematic  sximmary  of  the  administrative  programs  and  techniques 
accomplished. 

d.  "Fublic  Administration  in  Thailand"  - Mr.  Fdmbhejara 

(7  pages,  mimeographed) 

In  this  paper  the  author  provides  an  analysis  of  civil 
service  structure  and  principles  in  his  country. 


At  the  request  of  many  participants  Mr.  William  Grogan  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  and  Fublic  Contracts  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  was 
invited  to  read  a paper  on  U.  S.  Labor  Legislation  dealing  with  minimum 
wages.  A stimulating  discussion  clarified  the  difference  in  concept  and 
approach  in  the  several  countries  represented  in  the  Seminar  and  the  system 
established  in  the  IMited  States. 
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FOREWORD 

This  report  is  descriptive  of  a caseload  of  50  high  school  drop- 
outs, and  the  nature,  costs,  and  results  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  they  received  from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

When  a DVR  Counselor  in  Tacoma  was  given  a caseload  of  50  high 
school  dropouts  over  a period  of  three  years  ending  in  June,  1965, 
the  assignment  came  to  be  known  as  a "dropout  study".  Actually,  the 
arrangement  did  not  constitute  an  experimental-design  research  effort. 
The  intention  was  to  test  pragmatically  the  results  of  providing 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  services  to  a group  of  young  people  who 
had  quit  or  were  leaving  school.  Unemployed,  or  at  best  working  in 
unsatisfactory  job  situations,  these  young  people  were  part  of  the 
total  caseload  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor. 

The  services  received  by  this  group  of  50  individuals  were 
provided  through  the  use  of  Federally  matched  funds,  as  part  of  its 
program  for  disabled  persons.  Those  who  received  these  services 
were  disabled  and  vocationally  handicapped.  However,  "disability" 
has  many  diagnosable  forms,  and  the  caseload  involved  here  is 
undoubtedly  representative  of  a large  proportion  of  those  \^o  leave 
high  school  before  graduation. 


E.  M.  OLIVER 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  RESUME' 

The  Problem 

The  problem  of  high  school  dropouts  is  not  unknown  to  parents, 
educators,  and  agencies  such  as  public  assistance  and  the  courts. 
Considerable  publicity  has  been  given  the  new  and  disturbing 
implications  of  a sub-secondary  education  in  today's  technolo- 
gically oriented  labor  market. 

What  a high  school  diploma  means  to  a young  person's  future  is 
relative  to  what  the  job  market  and  homemaking  require  in  the  way  of 
knowledge  and  skills  one  can  acquire  in  high  school.  A high  school 
education  is  generally  the  sine  qua  non  — the  thing  without  which  — 
a young  person  cannot  expect  to  achieve  a reasonable  standard  of 
getting  and  giving  in  today's  world. 

Yet  a high  school  diploma  is  exactly  the  thing  without  which  a 
number  of  young  people  are  entering  adult  life  as  secondary  school 
dropouts.  Through  the  course  of  the  1964-65  school  year,  8,137 
pupils  were  reported  by  Washington  schools  as  having  left  during  the 
year.(^)  This  includes  those  who  dropped  from  the  9th  through  the 
12th  grades;  it  does  not  include  pupils  who  failed  to  re-enroll  in 
high  school  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  During  the 
1963-64  school  year,  7,641  dropouts  were  similarly  reported. 


(1)  "Dropout  Statistics",  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Research  Report  02-05A,  April  1966 


The  figure  was  7,445  for  the  1962-63  school  year.  Thus  within  three 
years,  more  than  23,000  young  people,  enough  to  populate  a fair- sized 
city,  stood  at  the  gates  but  could  not  enter  as  competent  workmen  or 
effective  homemakers  according  to  current  standards  for  such  roles  in 
adult  living. 

A few,  in  the  normal  course  of  events,  will  sooner  or  later  be 
enabled  to  use  the  hidden  talents  they  have.  Some  will  never  receive 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  latent  and  innate  abilities,  and 
will  therefore  function  throughout  life  at  half  throttle. 

The  Probe 

The  possibility  of  preventive  and  remedial  measures  was  probed, 
somewhat  tentatively,  by  the  assignment  of  a Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Counselor  to  a caseload  of  dropouts  from  Tacoma  Public 
Schools.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  the  counselor  was  asked 
to  undertake  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  a group  of  dropouts 
so  as  to  assess  the  effect  of  the  rehabilitation  process  upon 
individuals  whose  first  characteristic  was  their  status  as  a drop- 
out. 

Tacoma  Public  Schools  was  the  locale  of  the  exploratory  effort 
for  several  reasons.  Over  a period  of  years  this  school  district 
has  been  keenly  aware  of  the  needs  of  its  highs choolers  for  whom  the 
Special  Education  program  endpd  in  the  elementary  grades.  The  TPS 
has  been  innovative  in  their  efforts  to  meet  these  needs;  the 
"Community  Laboratory"  it  has  established  is  evidence  of  such  con- 
cern. The  cooperation  of  school  leaders,  and  a mutual  desire  with 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  test  the  potentials 
of  the  rehabilitation  process  for  this  special-problem  group  led  to 
the  location  of  the  experimental  effort  at  TPS. 
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The  presence  in  Tacoma  of  a VR  Counselor  experienced  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  special-problem  individuals  was  also  a 
decisive  factor. 

The  VR  services  received  by  the  dropout  caseload  were  the  same 
as  provided  to  any  disabled  client  with  a resultant  vocational 
handicap.  Such  adaptation  of  the  basic  process  as  occurred  was  on  a 
casework  basis.  Clients  in  the  dropout  caseload  met  the  standards 
of  eligibility  for  Federally-matched  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

Fifty  young  people  who  had  terminated  their  high  school  careers 
short  of  graduation  were  referred  to  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  The  Division  received  them  and  made  the  total  range 
of  its  services  available  as  appropriate  to  each  individual. 

50  dropouts  were  rslerred  originally. 

""  -14  were  not  accepted  for  DVR  services. 

36  were  accepted  for  services;  a VR  plan  was  made. 

-5  were  closed  before  the  plan  was  initiated. 

-9  were  closed  before  the  initiated  plan  was  completed. 

-14  were  closed  unemployed. 

-19  were  closed  employed,  after  VR  plan  was  completed. 

- 3 were  receiving  continued  VR  services  when  the  study  ended. 

Of  the  14  who  were  not  accepted,  three  were  ineligible  because 
their  "disabling  condition*'  was  so  minimal  they  did  not  qualify  under 
existing  rules  at  that  time.  The  remaining  11  of  the  non- accepted 
14  created,  in  a sense,  their  own  disability.  In  one  way  or  another, 
they  did  not  accept  the  proposition  of  VR  services. 

Of  the  36  who  were  accepted  for  VR  services , and  for  whom  a 
rehabilitation  plan  was  formulated,  14  were  closed  unemployed.  At  one 
time  or  another  during  the  implementation  of  the  VR  plan,  each  of  the 
14  decided  not  to  go  on  with  it. 
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Nineteen  followed  through  with  the  VR  plan  they  and  the  VR 
Counselor  had  decided  upon  together,  and  were  closed  in  appropriate 
employment.  Three  were  receiving  continued  VR  services,  according 
to  plan,  when  the  special  caseload  program  as  such  was  terminated 
June  30,  1965. 

Fourteen  of  the  50  school  dropouts  dropped  out  of  the  VR  program 
too. Their  reasons  for  not  accepting  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  are  not  part  of  the  data  available  for  this  study;  however, 
they  represent  a group  whose  problems  of  motivation  and  self-confi- 
dence had  obviously  developed  beyond  the  influence  of  the  services 
provided  through  the  usual  VR  process.  These  include  those  closed 
from  Referred,  as  well  as  from  Accepted  status.  j 

In  spite  of  the  ratio  of  19  employed  closures  out  of  50  ; 

! 

referrals,  the  experiment  demonstrated  the  economic  feasibility  of  j 

i 


vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  these  high  school  dropouts.  \ 

In  addition,  there  is  a reasonable  expectation  that  the  three 
remaining  clients  in  the  caseload  will  become  successfully  employed. 

The  cost  of  services  to  the  50  individuals  (including  expend- 

1 


itures  for  the  three  still  under  care  on  June  30,  1965)  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  decreased  dependency  and  the  acquired  earning 
power  of  the  19  closed  as  employed.  The  total  cost  of  purchased 
services  was  $6,313.63.  Even  if  this  amount  were  doubled  to  allow 
for  costs  of  administration  and  counseling,  it  is  far  exceeded  by 
the  annual  earning  rate  of  $41,496  established  by  the  19  employed 
closures. 


(1)  From  lines  1,  6,  and  7 of  Table  8. 

(2)  From  Tables  9 and  15. 
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On  the  basis  of  logical  analysis  one  may  conclude  that  the 
services  offered  to  these  50  dropouts  came  too  late  for  many  of 
them.  Considering  their  needs,  too  little  was  available  through 
the  schools,  community,  and  the  DVR.  But  out  of  this  experience 
certain  insights  and  convictions  emerged. 

Failure  in  school,  and  subsequent  dropping  out  of  school,  are 
the  manifestation  of  a problem.  The  problem  may  have  its  roots  in 
organic  retardation.  More  commonly,  one  sees  the  reaction  of  an 
adolescent  against  family  and  society.  The  behavior  through  which 
it  expresses  itself  may  be  psychiatrically  identifiable. 

Not  sympathy,  but  empathy  is  the  basis  of  the  helping  effort. 

To  those  who  see  themselves  as  school  failures  even  at  an  early  age, 
the  need  for  identification  with  significant  persons  and  values  is 
paramount.  The  skilled  counselor  is  able  to  provide  this  need,  with- 
out judgmental  bias,  without  fault-finding  or  blame. 

The  exploratory  offer  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
50  dropouts  points  beyond  them  to  their  fellows,  the  potential  drop- 
outs who  are  still  enrolled  in  school.  The  experience  of  the  caseload 
reported  herein  indicates  not  only  that  some  of  the  dropouts  may  be 
enabled  to  achieve  more  acceptable  standards  of  personal,  economic, 
and  social  adjustment;  it  points  also  to  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
so  aided. 

By  inference,  the  study  emphasizes  that  both  the  secondary  school 
and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  have  a responsibility  for 
the  pupil  who  is  failing  and  may  soon  join  the  ranks  of  dropouts.  The 
close-working  relationship  maintained  between  the  Tacoma  Public  Schools 
and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  this  experimental 
approach  to  services  points  to  the  necessity  for  the  development  and 
extension  of  cooperative  arrangements  wherever  vocational  rehabilitation 
becomes  a realistic  goal  for  school  dropouts. 
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The  probability  is  that  the  typical  high  school  dropout  will 


^ profit  from  vocational  rehabilitation  services  even  in  a program 

^ which  is  not  especially  adapted  to  his  youth,  his  lack  of  work 

experience,  and  his  educational  deficiencies.  But  it  is  a task  of 
i more  than  ordinary  difficulty  for  counselor  and  client  to  gain  a job 

objective  which  is  at  once  within  the  client's  limitations  and  the 
i requirements  of  the  jobs  whose  rewards  are  more  than  minimal. 

[ This  analysis  of  "probability"  is  based  in  part  upon  the  fact 

that  of  4'7  clients  ^^ose  VR  services  were  concluded  (by  closure  from 

? 

referred  status  or  later),  19  or  40  percent  were  closed  employed. 

These  represent  an  undifferentiated  group  of  typical  dropouts  as 
referred  to  DVR  by  the  school  counselor,  prior  to  formal  evaluation 
of  eligibility  for  DVR  services. 

By  way  of  further  analysis,  it  should  be  noted  that  of  the  33 
cases  accepted  for  VR  services  after  diagnostic  evaluation,  (whose 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  had  been  concluded  by  June  30, 

1965)  19  or  about  58  percent  were  successfully  rehabilitated.  These 
represent  the  "probability"  of  success  for  those  accepted  for  services, 
according  to  the  experience  of  the  caseload  reported  herein. 

The  balance  of  this  report  describes  the  clients,  the  services 
they  received,  costs,  and  results. 
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PART  I SELECTION  & CHARACTERISTICS  OF  aiENTS 


1 


Referrals , by  Age  and  Sex 

An  individual  is  referred  to  DVR,  and  consideration  is  given  to 
his  eligibility  for  services.  He  is  eligible  if  he  has  a professionally 
diagnosed  physical*mental>etnotional  disability  which  constitutes  a 
vocational  handicap,  and  if  there  is  a reasonable  expectation  that 
VR  services  will  enable  him  to  engage  in  remunerative  employment. 

Fifty  "dropouts"  were  referred  to  DVR.  Their  distribution  by 
age  and  sex  is  tabulated  below. 


TABLE  1 

REFERRALS,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 


Totals  33 


No  data  0 
Totals  33 


12.50  4 

43.75  12 

81.25  13 

93.75  10 

00  5 

3 
.2 


100.00V’"M9 


1 

50 


08.16 

24.48 

26.53 

20.40 

10.20 

06.12 

04.08 


08.16 

32.64 

59.17 

79.57 

89.77 

95.89 

99.97 


100.00 


(*0  Rounded  totals 

Males  outnumbered  females  by  two  to  one.  The  average  age  of 
males  was  17.66  years;  for  females,  it  was  16.68  years.  Average  age 
for  the  total  caseload  was  17.34  years.  The  range  was  from  15  to  21 
years  inclusive. 


(1)  The  reference  here  is  to  services  for  disabled  persons,  and  not 
to  dvr's  program  for  nondisabled  individuals. 
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Source  of  Referrals 

The  great  majority  of  referrals  (86  percent)  to  the  caseload 
was  made  by  the  schools.  Other  sources  of  referral  are  listed  in 
Table  2>  below. 


TABLE  2 

SOURCES  OF  REFERRAL  TO  DVR 


Source  of  Cases 

Referral No. % 

Public  School  43  86 

Public  Assistance  2 4 

Employment  Security  1 2 

Other  Government  Agency  I 2 

Friend  1 2 

Self- referred  1 2 

Not  Classified 1 1_ 

50  100.00 
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Age  at  Referral*  and  Acceptance  for  Services 


TABLE  3 

ACCEPTED  AND  NON-ACCEPTED  REFERRALS  BY  AGE  AT  REFERRAL 


Age  at  Not  Accepted  for 

Referral  Accepted Services  Totals  Totals 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

Acc.  % 

15 

1 

07.69 

3 

08.33 

4 

08.16 

08.16 

16 

3 

23.07 

9 

25.00 

12 

24.49 

32.65 

17 

3 

23.07 

11 

30.55 

14 

28.57 

61.22 

18 

4 

30.76 

5 

13.88 

9 

18.36 

79.58 

19 

1 

07.69 

4 

11.11 

5 

10.20 

89.78 

20 

1 

07.69 

2 

05.55 

3 

06.12 

95.90 

21 

0 

2 

05.55 

2 

04.08 

99.98 

13 

No  data  1 

14 

100.00^ 

36 

100. 00 V*) 

49 

lOO.OO^*} 

100.00(*) 

(*) 

Rounded 

totals 

About  three- fourths  (73  percent)  of  the  referred  persons  were 
accepted  for  DVR  services;  l.e.,  they  were  eligible  In  terms  of  dis- 
ability, vocational  handicap,  and  potential  for  successful  utiliza- 
tion of  VR  services.  The  largest  age  group  of  accepted  cases  was 
the  11  who  were  17  years  old.  These  accounted  for  about  31  percent 
of  total  acceptances. 

Of  13  non-accepted  cases,  the  largest  group  — 4 cases  --  was 
18  years  old,  and  accounted  for  about  31  percent  of  total  Ineligible  r. 

referrals. 

About  54  percent  of  the  accepted  cases  were  age  17  or  under, 
while  about  64  percent  of  those  not  accepted  were  17  years  of  age 
or  less. 
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The  accepted  and  non-accepted  referrals  were  grouped  as  "below 
18"  and  "18  and  over"  in  order  to  test  the  possibility  that  age 
Influenced  the  eligibility  of  individuals  for  DVR  services.  There 
is  no  statistical  evidence  that  age  (in  terms  of  "below  18"  and  "18 
and  over")  was  a factor  in  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  referrals . (1) 
In  the  same  manner,  the  possibility  that  sex  was  a determinant 
in  the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  referrals  for  services  was 
tested  by  use  of  the  data  in  Table  4,  below. 


TABLE  4 

ACCEPTED  AND  NON-ACCEPTED  REFERRALS,  BY  SEK 


Non-Accepted 

Accepted 

Totals 

Wo. 

7a(*) 

No. 

No.  %(*) 

Male 

11 

22 

67.00 

33  100.00 

Female 

3 

kkh 

14 

82.00 

17  100.00 

Totals 

14 

28.00 

36 

72.00 

50  100.00 

(*)  Line  percent 

While  67  percent  of  the  males  were  accepted > and  a higher 
proportion  (82  percent)  of  the  females  were  accepted,  the  difference 
is  not  statistically  significant.  The  data  does  not  establish  sex 
as  a probable  factor  in  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  an  individ- 
ual for  services. 


(1)  The  obtained  Chi-square  was  .473,  which  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  - 3.841  with  1 df,  vdien  p = .05.  When 

« .455  (1  df),  p « .50. 

(2)  The  obtained  Chi-square  was  1.368.  At  p - .05,  X^  - 3.841 
with  1 df.  At  p * .30,  x2  « 1.074  with  1 df. 
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Marital  Status 


Marital  status  of  the  50  referrals  is  tabulated  below. 

TABLE  5 

MARITAL  STATUS  AT  REFERRAL,  50  REFERRALS 


No.  % 

Married 

6 

12.00 

Single 

44 

88.00 

Totals 

50 

100.00 

There  were  none  who  were  widowed,  separated,  or  divorced. 


Last  School  Year  Completed 


All  of  the  36  cases  accepted  for  services  were  high  school  drop- 
outs. None  had  attended  school  for  as  long  as  12  years.  The  number 
who  quit  after  attending  grades  8 throu^  11  is  shown  in  Table  6. 


TABLE  6 

LAST  SCHOOL  YEAR  COMPLETED  BY  a*SES  ACCEPTED  FOR  SERVICES,  BY  SEX(^> 


Last 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

School 

Year 

No. 

% 

Acc.% 

No. 

% 

Acc.Yo 

No. 

% 

Acc.% 

8 

1 

04.54 

04.54 

0 

0 

0 

1 

02.77 

02.77 

9 

13 

59.09 

63.63 

10 

71.42 

71.42 

23 

63.88 

66.65 

10 

5 

tt.lt 

86.35 

2 

14.28 

85.70 

7 

19.44 

86.09 

11 

3 

13.63 

99.98 

2 

14.28 

99.98 

5 

13.88 

99.97 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

22 

100. 0^"^ 

14 

100.001^736 

100.001#) 

(*)  Last  school  year  was  not  reported  for  14  cases  who  were  not 


accepted  for  services,  l.e.,  closed  from  referred  slatus. 
(t)  Rounded  totals 
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Two- thirds  of  the  accepted  cases  had  not  gone  beyond  the  9th 
grade;  those  who  completed  not  more  than  10  years  of  school  accounted 
for  86  percent  of  the  total.  This  proportion  (of  those  who  completed 
10  years  of  school  or  less)  is  nearly  identical  for  males  and  females. 


I Major  Disabling  Condition 

i 

^ The  nature  of  the  disabling  condition  which  creates  a vocation- 

al  handicap  is  determined  by  medical  and  related  examinations  and 
I evaluations.  Multiple  disabling  conditions  are  the  rule  rather  than 

I the  exception;  however,  the  VR  counselor,  with  the  aid  of  the  Medical 

^ Consultant,  determined  the  *'major  disabling  condition”  as  reported  in 

Table  7 for  the  36  accepted  cases . 

I 

[ TABLE  7 

I MAJOR  DISABLING  CONDITION,  ACCEPTED  CASES 


No. 

Cases  C*.) 

% 

Both  lower  extremities 

2 

07.14 

affected  with  partial 
paralysis,  spasticity,  etc. 

Cardiac  disability 

1 

03.57 

Diabetes 

1 

03.57 

Mental  retardation 

3 

10.71 

Persona 1 i ty , character , 

19 

67.85 

behavior  disorders 

Psychoneurosis 

1 

03.57 

Psychosis 

1 

03.57  _ 

Totals 

28 

lOO.OOW 

Data  unavailable 

8. 

36(^) 

(*)  36  cases  were  accepted 


(*)  Rounded  totals 
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Except  for  two  individuals  whose  disability  was  related  to 
paralysis  or  spasticity  of  both  lower  limbs,  plus  one  case  of 
cardiac  disability  and  one  of  diabetes,  all  of  the  cases  for  whom 
the  major  disabling  condition  was  reported  were  disabled  in  terms 
of  mental-emotional  functioning.  The  largest  group  --  about  68  per- 
cent — was  diagnosed  as  having  personality  or  behavior  disorders 
of  such  severity  that  successful  employment  in  the  competitive 
labor  market  was  precluded  unless  VR  services  were  provided. 

Work  History  and  Onset  of  Disability 

Among  the  data  gathered  through  DVR  statistical  and  case  study 
procedures  is  information  about  the  client's  disability,  including 
the  onset  date.  This  is  related  to  information  about  his  work 
history,  with  a comparison  of  employment  experience  before  and  after 
the  onset  of  disability.  The  vocational  effects  of  disability  and 
the  results  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  services  may  be  inferred 
from  such  data. 

For  disabilities  such  as  "personality  disorder",  and  mental 
retardation,  the  concept  of  "date  of  onset"  is  at  best  most  elusive. 
And  for  the  caseload  under  study  here,  there  is  no  significant  work 
record.  However,  a young  person's  school  record  is  his  equivalent 
of  an  adult's  work  record.  For  a young  person,  a "disability"  is 
as  disabling,  and  vocationally  as  handicapping  for  him  in  school 
and  later,  as  an  adult’s  disability. 
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The  fact  that  a preponderance  of  the  major  disabling  conditions 
professionally  diagnosed  for  36  young  persons  was  "personality  dis- 
order" suggests  the  need  for  a closer  look  at  the  etiology  and 
developmental  characteristics  of  this  type  of  disability  among  the 
high  school  population.  "Is  it  possible",  an  educator-counselor  asked 
recently,  "that  a kid  gets  tagged  as  a 'problem'  early  in  his  school 
career,  and  the  name  sticks  with  him  until  he  drops  out  of  school  some- 
where along  the  line?" 


The  Typical  Client 


The  typical  client  had  completed  his  ninth  year  of  school  and 
was  approaching  his  18th  birthday.  With  respect  both  to  age  and  school 
grade  completed,  he  was  beyond  compulsory  school  attendance.  He  did 
not  enroll  for  the  junior  year,  and  was  referred  to  DVR  by  his  school 
sometime  between  January  and  June  of  1963. 

After  medical  and  other  evaluation,  he  was  diagnosed  as  being 
disabled  due  to  "personality  or  character  disorder".  He  had  no 
significant  work  history  in  competitive  emplo3nment.  He  was  one  of 
36  clients  accepted  for  services,  out  of  50  originally  referred,  and 
was  sufficiently  motivated  to  be  able  to  cooperate  with  the  VR  Counselor 
in  arriving  at  a rehabilitation  plan. 
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The  Unsuccessful  Clients 


As  noted  previously,  14  referred  clients  were  not  accepted  for 
services,  and  another  14,  although  accepted  for  services,  were  later 
closed  as  unemployed.  The  latter  14  unemployed  closures  includes  5 
who  did  not  embark  upon  a rehabilitation  plan,  plus  9 who  failed  to 
complete  successfully  the  vocational  rehabilitation  plan  which  had 
been  initiated. 

Wny  were  the  14  referrals  not  accepted,  and  why  were  the  14 
accepted  cases  closed  short  of  employment?  Table  8,  following, 
provides  the  data. 

TABLE  8 

REASONS  FOR  CLOSURE,  28  CASES  CLOSED  UNEMPLOYED 


REASONS  FOR 

TYPE  OF  CLOSURE 

CLOSURE 

From  Referred 

Before  Plan 

After  Plan 

Totals 

Status 

Initiated 

Initiated 

No. 

% No. 

% 

No. 

%_ 

. No. 

% 

1.  Client  not 

3 

21.42 

2 

40.00 

0 

5 

17.85 

vocationally 
handicapped; 
ineligible  for 
services 
2.  Client 

1 

07.14 

3 

60.00 

2 

22.22 

6 

21.42 

uncooperative; 
unable  to  plan 
3.  Disability 
too  severe; 
not  feasible 

0 

0 

3 

33.33 

3 

10.71 

4.  Client 

0 

0 

1 

11.11 

1 

03.57 

returned  to 
school 
5.  Client 

0 

0 

1 

11.11 

1 

03.57 

receiving  VR 
services  from 

another  agency 
6.  Did  not 

4 

28.57 

0 

0 

4 

14.28 

desire  VR 
services ; 
withdrew 
7.  Unable  to 
locate;  lost 

3 

21.42 

0 

2 

22.22 

5 

17.85 

contact 
8.  Client 
moved  out 
of  state 

3 

21.42 

0 

0 

3 

10.71 

Totals  (col.  %) 

14 

100.001*7 

5 

100.  ooW 

9 

100. 00  W 28 

100.00 

Totals  (line  %) 

14 

50.00 

5 

17.85 

9 

32.14 

28 

100.00 

(*)  Rounded  Totals 
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The  i8  cases  who  were  unemployed  when  DVR  services  were  terminated 
are  grouped  in  Table  8 in  three  classes:  14  closed  from  referred  status 
(not  accepted  for  DVR  services),  5 accepted  cases  whose  vocational 
rehabilitation  plan  was  not  begun,  and  9 accepted  cases  whose  plan, 
although  initiated,  was  not  completed  at  time  of  closure. 

The  14  cases  closed  from  referred  status,  comprising  50  percent  of 
the  unemployed  closures,  did  not  receive  VR  services  except  such  diag- 
nostic procedures  as  were  necessary  to  establish  eligibility  — or  in- 
eligibility — for  the  program.  If  the  client  removed  himself  from 
consideration,  diagnostic  procedures  were  minimal  if  provided  at  all. 

Three  clients  were  found  not  to  be  vocationally  handicapped  and 
were  therefore  ineligible  for  services  under  this  program.  Another 
client  was  uncooperative  and  was  ineligible  on  the  basis  of  feasibility; 
i.e.,  it  was  not  felt  that  his  potential  for  successful  rehabilitation 
warranted  the  expenditure  of  staff  time  and  funds  — both  of  which  were 
limited  — in  a further  effort  to  prepare  him  for  employment  and  to 
place  him  in  a Job. 

The  remaining  ten  of  the  14  closures  from  referred  status  removed 
themselves  from  consideration  for  DVR  services.  Their  withdrawal  was  in 
a descending  order  of  specificity,  in  the  sense  that  four  declared  they 
did  not  desire  VR  services,  three  became  "lost",  and  three  moved  out  of 
the  state.  Thus  four  cases  were  actually  ineligible,  while  ten  may  be 
said  to  have  created  their  own  Ineligibility. 
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The  five  cases  closed  ’’before  plan  initiated'*  had  been  accepted 
for  DVR  services;  i.e.,  they  had  been  found  to  be  disabled,  vocation- 
ally handicapped,  and  it  was  believed  they  had  sufficient  potential 
for  rehabilitation  to  justify  the  effort  and  expense  involved.  Two 
of  the  five,  however,  were  found  not  to  be  vocationally  handicapped 
to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  first  evaluation  procedures,  and 
their  cases  were  closed.  Three  of  the  five,  when  faced  with  the 
realities  of  planning  for  a vocation  and  entering  training,  became 
uncooperative  and  further  efforts  were  necessarily  discontinued » 

Among  the  nine  clients  whose  cases  were  closed  after  the 
rehabilitation  plan  was  initiated  but  before  they  became  employed, 
two  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  continue  with  the  plan,  three  were 
found  to  be  so  severely  disabled  they  could  not  complete  the  reha- 
bilitation planned  for  them,  one  client  returned  to  school,  one 
accepted  the  services  of  another  rehabilitation  agency,  and  two 
became  "lost"  — contact  with  them  was  lost,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  tantamount  to  withdrawal  from  the  program. 

Viewing  the  28  closures  (of  whom  14  were  not  accepted  for 
services  beyond  diagnostic  procedures)  as  a total  group,  the  single 
greatest  reason  for  closure  (six  cases)  was  client's  lack  of  cooper- 
ation and  his  or  her  Inability  to  plan  with  the  VR  Counselor  or  to 
continue  with  an  agreed-upon  plan. 


I 

I 
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Those  who  removed  themselves  from  consideration  for  DVR  services, 
or  from  a continuation  of  planned  services,  accounted  for  about  43  per- 
cent of  the  total  closures.  These  comprise  the  four  cases  on  line  6, 
the  five  cases  on  line  7,  and  the  three  cases  on  line  8 of  Table  9,  total- 
ling 12  cases. 

In  contrast,  there  are  the  14  cases  from  lines  1,  2,  and  3 of  Table 
9,  whose  removal  from  the  program,  or  original  ineligibility  for  it,  was 
less  a matter  of  choice  than  a matter  of  program  limitation. 
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PART  II  SERVICES  PROVIDED 


An  "instance  of  purchased  service",  shown  in  Table  9,  next  page  as 
"No.  of  Cases",  means  the  provision  of  a certain  type  of  purchased 
service,  such  as  diagnostics,  to  an  individual  client,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  times  a particular  individual  receives  that  service.  A client 
may  have  received  a general  medical  examination  plus  a consultative 
examination  plus  another  specialty  examination;  however,  the  three  pur- 
chased examinations  are  counted  as  one  instance  of  "diagnostic  service". 
In  the  same  inanney,  the  "No.  of  Cases"  of  training  service,  for  instance, 
represents  the  number  of  individuals  who  received  such  service  regard- 
less of  how  many  times  (or  in  how  many  training  agencies)  this  service 
was  provided  for  the  individual. 


s 

i 

t 


i 

Diagnostics  i 


Diagnostic  services  were  purchased  for  40  of  the  50  individuals 


referred  for  services.  Diagnostic  services  constituted  44  percent  of 


all  instances  of  purchased  services,  and  accounted  for  27  percent  of 


the  total  costs  of  purchased  services. 


Surgery  and  Medical  Treatment 

There  were  two  instances  of  this  service.  The  nature  of  treat- 
ment is  not  known,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  $4  cost  of  this 
service,  provided  to  one  client  who  was  closed  employed,  that  this 
instance  of  service  was  minor.  One  of  the  clients  still  receiving 
services  at  the  close  of  the  study  received  more  costly  medical  services, 
in  the  amount  of  $255.  The  total  cost  of  surgery  and  treatment  for  all 
clients  was  2 percent  of  all  instances  of  services,  and  accounted  for 
4 percent  of  total  costs  of  services. 

1 

-i 

■2 

1 

a 

! 
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TABLE  9 

COST  OF  PURCHASED  SERVICES,  BY  TYPE  OF  SERVICE  AND  CLIENT  STATUS  AT  TERMINATION  OF  STUDY 


1 


TYPE  OF  PURCHASED 

servj:ce^ 

CL  ^ 

STATUS  AT 
__J.3  . 

TERMINATION 

15 

12 

UNDER 

nARR 

TOTALS 

No. 

% 

A. 

DIAGNOSTICS 

No.  of  Cases 

‘7 

5 

8 

17  . 

3 

40 

44.44 

$ Cost 

276.00 

82.50 

677.67 

375.00 

290.00 

1,701.17 

26.93 

Av.  per  Case 

39.42 

16.50 

84.70 

22.06 

96.66 

42.53 

B. 

SURGERY  AND 

No.  of  Cases 

1 

1 

2 

02.22 

TREATMENT 

$ Cost 

4.00 

255.00 

259.00 

04. 10 

Av.  per  Case 

4.00 

255.00 

129.50 

C. 

PROSTHETIC 

No.  of  Cases 

3 

2 

5 

05.55 

APPLIANCES 

$ Cost 

245.12 

29.32 

274.44 

04.34 

Av.  per  Case 

81.70 

14.66 

54.89 

D. 

HOSPITAL  AND 

No.  of  Cases' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CONVALESCENT 

$ Cost 

0 

0 

CARE 

Av.  per  Ca'se 

0 

0 

K. 

TRAINING  AND 

No.  of  Cases 

8 

15 

3 

26 

28 . 88 

training; 

$ Cost 

445 . 90 

1,409.73 

808.10 

2,663.73 

42.17 

MATERIALS 

Av.  per  Case 

55.73 

93.98 

269.36 

102.45 

F. 

MAINTENANCE 

No.  of  Cases 

5 

9 

2 

16 

1.1.11 

AND 

$ Cost 

152.50 

1,178.19 

80.30 

1,410.99 

22.33 

TRANSPORTATION 

Av.  per  Case 

30,50 

130.90 

40.15 

88.18 

G. 

TOOLS,  LICENSES 

No.  of  Cases 

1 

1 

01.11 

AND  EQUIPMENT 

$ Cost 

7.30 

7.30 

00. 11 

Av.  per  Case 

7.30 

7.30 

H. 

OTHER  PURCHASED 

No.  of  Cases 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SERVICES 

$ Cost 

• 

Av.  per  Case 

TOTALS 

No.  of  Cases 

7 

5 

24  . 

45 

9 

90 

100.00 

$ Cost 

276.00 

82.50 

1,521.19 

3,003.54 

1,433.40 

6,316.63 

100.00 

Av.  per  Case 

39.42 

16.50 

63.68 

66.74 

159.26 

70.18 

% of  Cost 

04.36 

01.30 

24.08 

47.54 

22.69 

100.00 

% of  Services 

07.77 

05.55 

26.66 

50.00 

10.00 

100.00 

Status  0 = Referred  only.  “ 

Status  13  = Before  plan  was  initiated. 

Status  15  = Plan  initiated,  not  completed  prior  to  closure. 


Status  12  = Plan  completed,  client  employed  at  closure. 
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Graph  1,  based  on  Table  9,  indicates  that  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  instances  of  purchased  services  provided  was  diagnostics, 
followed  by  training  services. 

Graph  2,  based  on  Table  9,  shows  the  proportion  (percent)  of 
total  service  expenditures  attributed  to  each  type  of  purchased 
service.  The  greatest  amount  was  spent  for  training;  the  next 
greatest,  for  diagnostics. 

Major  Source  of  Vocational  Training 

All  but  one  of  the  19  clients  who  were  employed  at  closure 
received  vocational  training.  Public  vocational  schools  were  used 
almost  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  five  clients 
whose  rehabilitation  plan  was  initiated  but  not  completed  received 
some  training  in  a public  vocational  school.  These  are  not  included 
in  Table  10,  next. 

TABLE  10 

MAJOR  SOURCE  OF  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  19  KMPLOYED  CLOSURES 


Source 

No. 

% 

Public  Vocational  School 

15 

78.94 

Other 

3 

15.78 

No  Training 

1 

05.26 

Totals 

19 

100.00 

Elapsed  Time,  from  Acceptance  to  Closure 

Of  the  50  clients  involved  in  the  $tudy,  33  were  accepted  for 
services  and  subsequently  closed,  three  were  receiving  services  at 
termination  of  the  study,  and  14  were  closed  from  referred  status  -- 
i.e.,  not  accepted  for  services. 

As  shown  in  '?able  11,  following,  the  distribution  of  the  33 
cases  accepted  and  subsequently  closed  is  bimodal.  About  a third 
(30.3  percent)  were  accepted  and  closed  within  6 to  11  months.  The 
next  largest  group,  24  percent,  was  accepted  and  closed  within  24 
to  29  months.  For  the  33  cases,  the  mean  time  from  acceptance  to 
closure  was  17. 07<  months , and  the  median  was  17.4. 
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GRAPH  1 

PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  CASES  RECEIVING 
EACH  TYPE  OF  PURCHASED  SERVICES 


% of  Total 
Instances 

50 


TYPE  OF  SERVICE 


A-Diagnostics 
B-Surgery  And  Treatment 
C-Prosthetic  Appliances 
D-Hospital  And  Convalescence 
E-Training  And  Materials 
F-Maintenance  And  Transportation 
G- Tools,  Etc. 

H-Other 


6EAFH  2 

PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  -.OST  OF  PURCHASED  SERVICES 
attributed  to  each  TYPE  OF  PURCHASED  SERVICE 


% of  Total 
Costs 

50 


40 

30 

20 

10 

0 


TYPE  OF  SERVICE 


A-Dlagnostlcs 
B-Surgery  And  Treatment 
C-Prosthetlc  Appliances 
D'Hospital  And  Convalescence 
E**Tralnlng  And  Materials 
F-Maintenance  And  Transportation 
0-Tools,  Etc, 

H-pther 
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The  group  of  cases  closet^  from  referred  status  received 
7 >77  perpent  of  the  total  Instances  of  purchased  services,  at  a 
cost  of  4.36  percent  of  total  expenditures  for  purchased  services. 

Those  closed  in  Status  13,  after  acceptance  h^t  prior  to  initiation 
of  a rehabilitation  plan,  received  5.55  percent  of  instances  of 
purchased  services  and  absorbed  1.3  percent  of  total  costs  of  pur- 
chased services.  The  group  in  Status  15,  closed  after  acceptance 
but  prior  to  completion  Qf  the  plan  which  had  been  Initiated, 
accounted  for  26.66  percent  of  total  purchased  services,  and 
24.08  percent  of  expenditures.  Those  ^ho  were  closed  in  Status  12, 
employed  affef  completion  of  plan,  received  an  even  50  percent  of  ] 


Instances  of  services  provided,  and  47,54  percent  of  total  expend!-  t 

i 

tures  for  purchased  services.  The  three  clients  remaining  under  ] 


1 

A 


care  at  the  end  of  the  study  received  10  percent  of  the  instances  ^ 

j 

of  service  provided,  at  a cost  of  22.69  percent  of  total  expend i-  ] 

j 

tures . I 

i 

Thus  about  half  of  the  expenditures  for  purchased  services, 
and  half  of  the  incidence  of  services,  were  provided  to  the  clients 
\rtio  were  successfully  employed  following  rehabilitation  services. 

A fifth  of  the  expenditures,  and  a tenth  of  total  services  provided 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  three  clients  still  under  care  af  the  en<J 
of  the  study. 

At  the  same  time,  about  40  percent  of  total  purchased  services 
provided,  and  about  30  percent  of  expenditures  for  purchased 
services,  went  to  clients  who  proved  to  be  ineligible  or  who,  if 
eligible  and  accepted  for  services,  proved  to  be  non-feasible  of 
vocational  rehabilitation. 
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Prosthetic  Appliances 

Pros theses  were  purchased  for  three  of  the  clients  who  were 
closed  unemployed  after  the  rehabilitation  plan  was  begun,  and  for 
two  clients  who  were  closed  employed.  Prostheses  accounted  for 
about  6 percent  of  services  provided,  and  about  4 percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  all  purchased  services. 

Hospital  and  Convalescent  Care 

None  of  the  clients  involved  in  the  study  received  this  type 
of  purchased  service. 

Training  and  Training  Materials 

Job  training  and  related  materials  were  purchased  fpr  8 clients 
who  were  closed  unemployed  after  initiation  of  a rehabilitation 
plan,  for  15  clients  who  were  closed  employed,  and  for  three  clients 
who  were  still  under  care  at  termination  of  the  study.  This  type 
of  purchased  service  amounted  to  about  29  percent  of  all  instances 
of  purchased  services,  and  absorbed  42  percent  of  total  expenditures 
for  purchased  services.  In  relation  to  the  number  of  clients  for 
whom  it  was  pro'>ided,  job  training  and  related  services  were  the 
most  expensive  type  of  purchased  service. 
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Maintenance  and  Transportation 

This  purchased  service  was  provided  for  five  of  the  cases 
closed  unemployed  after  initiation  of  a rehabilitation  plan,  for 
9 cases  closed  employed,  and  for  two  clients  still  under  care  at 
the  close  of  the  study.  This  type  of  purchased  service  accounted 
for  about  18  percent  of  all  purchased  services,  and  represented 
22  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  all  purchased  services. 

Tools,  Equipment,  and  Licenses 

This  purchased  service  was  provided  for  one  client  who  was 
closed  employed.  It  accounted  for  1 percent  of  total  purchased 
services,  and  less  than  1 percent  of  total  cost  of  all  purchased 
services, 

Other 

There  were  no  instances  of  other  purchased  services,  such  as 
child  care,  etc. 

Average  Costs,  by  Status  at  Termination 

Due  perhaps  in  part  to  the  small  number  of  cases  involved, 
there  is  a wide  variation  in  the  average  (mean)  cost  per  type  of 
purchased  service  between  the  clients  who  were  closed  from  referred 
status,  or  ptior  to  initiation  of  a rehabilitation  plan,  or  at 
other  stages  in  the  rehabilitation  process, 
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ELAPSED  TIM^:  ACCEPTA^ICE  TO  CLOSURE; 
33  CASES  ACCEPTED  FOR  SERVICES 


I 

ir 

t 

j* 
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Months 

' No^ 

% 

Acc. 

No. 

Acc. 

% 

1-5 

2 

06.06 

02 

06.06 

6-11 

10 

30.30 

12 

36.36 

12-17 

5 

15.15 

17 

51 .51 

18-23 

6 

18.18 

23 

69.69 

24-29 

8 

24.24 

31 

93.93 

30-35 

2 

06.06 

33 

99.99 

TOTALS 

33 

100.00 

33 

100.00 

Mean  - 

17.07  ..jnths 

Median 

* 17.4  months 

For 

the  five  cases 

closed  after 

acceptance  but  before 

initiation 

of  plan. 

the  median  time 

from  acceptance  to  closure  was  7, 

5 

’i 


For  the  nine  cases  closed  unemployed  and  prior  to  completion  of  tho 
rehabilitation  plan,  the  mean  time  from  acceptance  to  closure  was 
15.83  months. 


Total  elapsed  time  for  the  19  cases  closed  employed,  from 
acceptance  to  closure,  is  detailed  below  in  Table  12. 

TABLE  12 

ELAPSED  TIME:  ACCEPTANCE  TO  CLOSURE 
19  CASES  CLOSED  MLOYED 


Months 

No. 

% 

Acc. 

No. 

Acc. 

% 

1-5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6-11 

4 

21.05 

4 

21.05 

12-17 

3 

15.78 

7 

36.83 

18-23 

4 

21.05 

U 

57.88 

24-29 

6 

31.57 

17 

89.45 

30-35 

2 

10.52 

19 

99.97 

TOTALS 

19 

100.00 

19 

100.00 

Mean  = 

20.1  months 

Median 

-20.7  months 
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While  the  mean  and  median  elapsed  time  between  acceptance  and 
closure  are  20.1  and  20.7  months,  respectively,  for  the  19  clients 
closed  employed,  the  distribution  is  not  particularly  even*  About 
a third  were  under  care  between  24  and  29  months,  and  there  were 


two  groups  each  representing  21  percent  of  the  total,  one  of  which 
received  services  ftom  6 to  11  months  and  the  other  of  which  received 
services  for  IS  to  23  months. 


Time  in  Referred  Status 

Seventy  percent  of  the  total  caseload  was  either  accepted  or 
closed  from  referred  status  In  less  than  six  months  after  referral 
Three  (6  percent)  of  the  cases  were  in  referred  status  between  18 
and  23  months.  The  complete  tabulations  are  shown  below; 


TABLE  13 

ELAPSED  TIME  IN  REFERRED  STATUS 


Months 

No. 

% 

Acc. 

% 

Less  than  1 

1 

02 

02 

1-5 

34 

68 

70 

6-11 

6 

12 

82 

12-17 

6 

12 

94 

18-23 

3 

06 

100 

TOTALS 

50 

100 

100 
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Time  from  Employment  to  Closure 


When  preparation  for  employment  has  been  completed,  the  next 
step  is  placement  of  the  client  in  an  actual  job.  Such  placement, 
however,  is  not  the  end  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process. 


There  must  be  reasonable  assurance  that  the  job  in  which  the  client 
is  employed  is  suitable  for  him,  and  that,  from  the  employer's 
point  of  view,  the  client,  his  new  employee,  is  suited  to  the  job. 
The  "follow  up"  period  during  which  the  client  is  observed  on  the 
job  varies  in  length  of  time,  according  to  the  client's  adaptation 
to  employment.  Table  14  presents  the  data  for  the  19  employed 
closures . 


TkST-Z  14 

ELAPSED  TIME:  EMPLOYMENT  TO  CLOSURE,  19  CASES  CLOSED  EMPLOYED 


Months 

No.  of  Cases 

% of  Total 

Accum.  % 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

15.78 

15.78 

3 

4 

21.05 

36.83 

4 

6 

31.57 

68.40 

5 

4 

21.05 

89.45 

6 

1 

05.26 

94.71 

7 

1 

05.26 

99.97 

TOTALS 

19 

100.00 

100.00 
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The  average  period  of  time  from  employment  to  closure  of  the 
case  was  3.94  months.  The  median  was  3.21  months. 

In  other  words,  the  average  client  who  was  closed  employed 
had  been  under  observation  for  more  than  three  months  before  he  was 
regarded  as  being  satisfactorily  employed,  or  vocationally  reha- 
bilitated. It  may  be  noted  also  from  Table  14  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  (68.4  percent)  had  been  closed  after  four 
months  or  less  of  observation  or  "follow-up"  services  subsequent 
to  placement  on  a job.  One  client  required  six  months,  and  another 
seven  months,  of  follow-up  services  before  closure  as  vocationally 
rehabilitated. 


The  tabulation  of  instances  and  costs  of  purchased  services 
may  obscure  the  basic  service  without  which  all  of  the  dollar  expend- 
itures would  be  haphazard  and  ineffective.  Counseling  and  guidance, 
or  vocational  counseling,  is  the  common  denominator  of  all  services. 

Beginning  with  the  first  contact  between  counselor  and  client 
at  the  time  of  referral,  the  counselor  provides  information  and 
advice  about  vocational  objectives,  and  opportunities  for  remedial 
care,  vocational  training,  placement  on  a job,  and  other  services 
and  supplies  related  to  a vocational  goal  \rtiich  is  realistic  for 
the  client.  Not  the  least  of  the  counselor's  functions  is  motiva- 
tion, the  process  of  encouraging  and  inspiring  the  client  in  the 
direction  of  achieving  his  own  maximum  potential  in  employment, 
self-help,  and  self-realization. 
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The  typical  successful  client  received  a general  medical 
examination.  Additional  medical  or  related  evaluations  were  also 
provided.  Since  he  was  one  of  the  19  eventually  closed  employed^ 
the  cost  of  these  examinations  was  about  $22;  others  whose  eligi- 
bility and  potential  were  less  certain  became  involved  in  more 
extensive  — and  expensive  — diagnostic  procedures.  The  "average" 
client  did  not  require  surgery  or  other  medical  treatment,  and  was 
not  one  of  the  two  employed  closures  for  whom  a prosthesis  was 
necessary. 

He  received  vocational  training  at  a public  vocational  school 
and  was  in  a training  program  for  about  nine  months,  which  inciden- 
tally is  comparable  to  one  year  in  school.  The  average  cost  of 
training  and  training  materials  was  about  $94  (Table  9).  He  may 
or  may  not  have  required  help  with  transportation  and  maintenance 
during  the  course  of  training.  Hine  of  his  fellows  who  were  closed 
employed  received  such  aid,  at  an  average  cost  of  $130.  If  he  was 
one  of  these,  the  provision  of  such  funds  overcame  an  obstacle 
which  otherwise  could  have  negated  the  rehabilitation  plan. 
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As  one  of  the  19  employed  closures,  he  received  his  share  of 
45  instances  of  purchased  services  provided  to  him  and  18  others^* 
the  average  cost  of  which  was  about  $67  (Table  9). 

The  nine  months  he  was  in  job  training  status  constituted 
only  a part  of  the  elapsed  time  from  acceptance  to  closure.  For 
about  17  months  he  and  his  counselor  were  involved  in  the  total 
process  of  rehabilitation  which  ended,  for  him,  in  a decision  that 
he  was  actually  on  a job  idiich  was  satisfactory  to  him  and  to  his 
employer.  In  addition,  he  was  a "referred"  client  for  about  three 
months,  while  the  necessary  determination  of  eligibility  was 
being  made.  After  he  was  placed  on  a job,  following  completion  of 
job  training,  three  months  of  the  17  elapsed  while  the  suit- 
ability of  the  job  placement  was  being  assessed. 
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PART  III  RESULTS  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

The  results  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  are  most 
immediately  tested  in  terms  of  jobs  and  income.  The  first  objec- 
tive is  often  seen  as  being  economic  in  nature:  has  the  client 
progressed  from  dependency  to  a reasonable  degree  of  self-support? 

Table  15,  below,  details  the  major  sources  and  amounts  of 
income  of  the  19  clients  closed  employed,  before  and  after  VR  services. 

TABLE  15 

MAJOR  SOURCES  OF  SUPPORT,  AND  MONTHLY  AMOUNTS  OF  INCOME, 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  VR  SERVICES;  19  CASES  CLOSED  EMPLOYED 


Major  Source  of 

Before 

After 

Occupation  at 

Support 

Services 

Services 

Closure 

Family 

$ 40.00  $ 

50.00 

Shipping  Clerk 

Family 

40.00 

100.00 

Homemaker,  own  home 

Family 

50.00 

350.00 

Service  Station  Attendant 

Family 

40.00 

100.00. 

Homemaker,  own  home 

Family 

35.00 

. 50.00 

Homemaker , own  home 

Family 

40.00 

364.00 

Shipyard  Laborer 

Family 

45.00 

173.00 

Garment  Examiner 

Public  Assistance 

39.00 

416.00 

Painter 

Fac>ily 

60.00 

, 75.00 

Homemaker,  own  home 

Public  Assistance 

45.00 

230.00 

Office  Clerk 

Family 

70.00 

50.00 

Homemaker,  own  home 

Family 

40.00 

87.00 

Child  Monitor 

Not  Reported 

(51.00)* 

152.00 

Soldier 

Family 

50.00 

100.00 

Homemaker,  own  home 

Family 

75.00 

100.00 

Homemaker , own  home 

Family 

75.00 

248.00 

Asylum  Attendant 

Family 

80.00 

350.00 

Draftsman 

Family 

30.00 

156.00 

Soldier 

Family 

70.00 

307.00 

Draftsman 

$975.00  $3 

,458.00 

* Not  reported; 

interpolated  > 

as  $924/18  of  actual  sums  reported. 
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Before  services,  the  client's  family  was  the  major  source  of 
income  for  16  (about  84  percent)  of  the  19  employed  closures. 

Public  Assistance  was  the  major  source  for  two  cases.  The  major 
source  of  income  for  one  client  was  not  reported. 

The  major  source  of  support,  after  services,  was  paid 
employment.  Included  in  this  are  seven  clients  whose  employment 
objective  was  homemaking  in  their  own  homes,  which  constitutes  an 
unusually  high  proportion  (36.84  percent)  of  rehabilitants  so 
employed. 

Since  "homemaking"  as  a job  objective  is  not  available  to 
male  clients,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a direct  comparison  of 
the  proportion  of  males  who  were  placed  in  relatively  low-paying 
jobs.  The  monthly  wages  reported  as  remuneration  for  homemakers 
obviously  depress  the  average  income  for  the  19  clients  closed 
employed , 

The  combined  monthly  income  of  the  19  employed  closures  was 
$975  before  vocational  rehabilitation  services  were  provided;  none 
of  the  major  sources  of  income  of  clients  was  own  earnings.  At  the 
termination  of  services,  the  combined  monthly  income  of  the  19  re* 
habilitants  was  $3,458,  all  from  own  earnings.  Mean  and  median 
amounts  are; 

Before  Services  After  Services 

Mean,  per  month  $51.31  $182.00 

Median,  per  month  47,80  119.00 

(1)  Of  1,478  employed  closures  during  the  1965  fiscal  year,  in  the 
three  programs  of  the  Division,  4,33  percent  or  64  cases  were 
employed  as  homemakers  in  own  home. 
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The  average  Income  per  month  Increased  by  a factor  of  3.54X. 

See  also.  Graph  No.  3.  If  the  seven  clients  employed  as  homemakers 
are  removed  from  the  totals,  the  mean  average  income  per  month  of 
the  twelve  clients  employed  in  jobs  other  than  homemaking  is  $243.58 
per  month  or  $2,932  per  year  equivalent.  It  is  evident  that  these 
clients  progressed  from  dependency  to  a reasonable  degree  of  self- 
support. 

Another  item  in  the  assessment  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
results  is  the  cost  factor:  what  was  expended  in  order  to  obtain 
the  economic  results  demonstrated? 

If  the  total  expenditures  ($6,316.63)  are  attributed  to  the 
19  employed  closures,  representing  the  "marketable”  product  of 
services  provided  to  50  individuals,  the  "average"  cost  per  client 
is  $322.45  per  client  rehabilitated.  If  the  total  expenditures 
are  distributed  evenly  among  the  50  cases,  tV.e  mean  average  cost 
per  case  is  $126.33.  On  the  basis  of  actual  costs  of  services 
purchased  for  the  19  employed  closures,  the  average  per  case  is 
$158.08.  None  of  these  costs,  it  should  be  noted,  includes  staff 
time  (VR  counselor,  clerical,  and  supervisory)  and  facilities. 

The  average  cost  of  $322.45  expended  for  purchased  services 
per  emplcxyed  client  (based  on  assessing  the  total  cost  of  services 
against  the  19  employed  closures)  enabled  an  average  income  of  $182 
per  month,  or  $2,184  per  year.  This  income  replaces  a condition  of 
dependency  in  which  the  average  client  received,  from  family,  friends, 
public  assistance  or  other  major  sources  of  his  income,  an  average 

^ - -rr- 

of  $51  per  month  prior  to  receipt  of  VR  services. 
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GRAPH  3 

AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  INCOME  PER  MONTH  FROM  MAJOR  SOURCE  OF  INCOME, 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICES,  FOR  19  CASES  CLOSED 

EMPLOYED 
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It  is  evident  that,  for  the  rehabilitated  clients  in  this 
caseload,  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  services  was  quickly  offset  by 
earnings.  In  other  words,  the  program  was  on  a sound  economic 


foundation. 


Results  Other  Than  Economic 

The  social  and  personal  results  of  VR  services  are  not  to  be 
ignored.  For  many,  these  are  the  major  criteria  by  which  the 
results  of  VR  services  are  to  be  measured:  regardless  of  the  cost 
of  services  in  relation  to  subsequent  earnings,  what  does  vocational 
rehabilitation  mean  to  society,  and  to  the  individual  who  received 
the  services? 

In  the  broad  terms  of  gross  national  product,  VR  services  add~ 
ed  from  these  50  dropouts  19  contributors  to  the  national  total, 
when  there  was  little  or  no  expectation  that  the  normal  course  of 
events  would  place  them  in  that  role.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  they  would  have  remained  as  non-contrib- 
utors in  an  increasing  degree  of  dependency  and  delinquency. 

What  the  vocational  rehabilitation  experience  means  to  the 
individual  client  varies  from  person  to  person.  There  is  no  data, 
and  the  client  is  usually  less  than  articulate  about  It.  One  may 
recall,  however,  his  own  high  school  days,  and  his  own  sources  of 
motivation  and  opportunity.  Subtract  these,  and  the  meaning  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  as  it  fills  the  void,  can  be  understood. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  project  was  designed  to  enable  Foothill  College  to  conduct  a follow-up 
study  of  its  vocational  graduates*  The  purpose  of  the  evaluation  was  to 
obtain  the  information  necessary  to  revise  and  update  the  curriculum  and 
to  insure  that  instruction  will  be  given  in  a situation  that  approximates 
actual  conditions  in  the  working  world. 

The  College  hopes  to  continue  such  a study  indefinitely  with  a thorough 
analysis  being  made  each  year  of  twenty  per  cent  of  the  vocational  offer- 
ings of  the  school*  In  this  manner  a complete  updating  and  revising  of 
curriculum  would  occur  in  every  vocational  field  at  least  once  in  every 
five  years* 

The  vocational  programs  included  in  the  study  were:  Accounting,  Dental 

Assisting,  Design  Drafting,  Law  Enforcement,  Nursing,  Secretarial  (general, 
legal,  technical).  Tool  Design*  In  addition,  employers  of  the  Nursing, 
Dental  Assisting,  and  Medical  Assisting  graduates  were  involved  in  an 
evaluating  role* 

The  project  was  supported  by  funds  granted  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  Public  Law  88-210  . 


METHOD 


The  objectives  of  the  design  are:  (1)  to  organize  the  collection  and 

analysis  of  the  data  in  such  a way  as  to  insure  the  purposes  of  the  study, 
and  (2)  to  make  It  possible  to  suggest  refinements  for  future  studies. 

General  Procedure 

A questionnaire  was  sent  to  629  students  who  had  graduated  with  an  Associ- 
ate in  Arts  Degree,  received  a Certificate  of  Proficiency,  completed  the 
sequence  in  the  major,  completed  one  year  of  the  sequence  in  the  major; 
finished  less  than  one  year  of  the  sequence  in  the  major*  All  of  the  stu- 
dents received  a general  questionnaire,  and  in  addition  all  but  the  Law 
Enforcement  and  Tool  Design  majors  received  an  evaluation  sheet  regarding 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  specific  occupations. 

One  month  after  the  forms  were  mailed,  a follow-up  post  card  was  sent  to 
those  students  who  had  not  returned  the  questionnaire* 


Subjects 

The  subjects  of  the  survey  were  201  former  students  enrolled  in  Foothill 
College  vocational  programs*  The  students  who  were  non-graduates  and  non- 
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certificated  were  included  in  the  study  on  the  basis  of  having  completed 
a key  course,  usually  the  third  in  the  sequence  of  a major,  which  in  the 
consideration  of  the  faculty,  made  these  students  employable  in  that 
particular  vocational  field. 

Class  records  of  the  key  courses  were  surveyed  for  the  four* year  period 
from  1961  to  1965,  and  all  students  who  completed  these  courses  were 
included  in  the  mailing  list. 


Response 

The  number  of  questionnaires  mailed  out  was  629  (440  also  received  a 
specific  job  evaluation),  and  229  or  36.4%  were  returned.  Of  the  229 
only  201  or  31.97»  were  usable,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  these  returns 
which  the  statistics  for  this  report  are  based.  Shown  below  is  a break* 
down  of  the  returns  by  vocational  programs. 


Program 

Number 

Mailed 

Usable 

Returns 

Per  Cent 

Accounting 

84 

22 

26.19 

Dental  Assisting 

35 

16 

45.71 

Design  Drafting 

99 

36 

36.36 

Law  Enforcement 

172 

12 

7.00 

Nursing 

49 

36 

73.47 

Secretary 

173 

69 

39.88 

Tool  Design 

17 

10 

58.82 

629 

201 

31.9 

Instruments 


The  general  questionnaire  comprised  28  items  derived  from  two  principal 
sources:  first,  from  an  examination  of  the  literature  in  the  field  that 

treats  with  follow* up  studies,  surveys,  etc. ; second,  from  requesting 
staff  members  involved  in  the  study  to  compile  a list  of  items  that  they 
felt  should  be  included  in  the  questionnaire.  The  most  frequent  appear* 
ing  items  were  then  pooled  with  the  items  obtained  from  examining  the 
literature,  and  the  final  selection  was  made  by  the  staff  members  work* 
ing  on  the  study. 

An  evaluation  sheet  pertaining  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the 
several  vocations  was  included  in  the  envelope  with  the  questionnaire. 

The  subjects  were  asked  to  rate  various  tasks  according  to  the  frequency 
with  which  they  are  performed  on  the  job,  and  to  rate  the  tasks  according 
to  importance.  Law  Enforcement  majors  'Hd  not  receive  the  evaluation 
because  there  is  no  specific  course  requirement  necessary  to  become  a 
police  officer.  A further  explanation  is  in  order.  Police  forces,  if 
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they  require  college  training,  will  hire  men  with  two  years  of  college, 
regardless  of  the  courses  taken.  Where  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  re* 
quired,  it  may  be  in  any  field.  Therefore,  there  is  no  key  course  in 
the  major  sequence.  This  fact  also  accounts  for  the  large  number  of 
questionnaires  mailed  to  the  Law  Enforcement  students.  Every  student 
enrolled  in  any  of  the  L.E.  courses  was  Included  in  the  study.  The  Tool 
Design  majors  were  inadvertantly  sent  a Design  Drafting  evaluation,  and 
this  was  not  discovered  until  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  the  error. 

The  evaluation  sheet  basically  stated  the  aims  and  purposes  of  a voca- 
tional major  described  in  operational  terms.  The  instructors  in  the 
various  vocational  programs  were  asked  to  explain  the  objectives  of  their 
programs,  and  when  this  was  accoi^lished,  to  convert  these  goals  into 
operational  tasks.  An  unanticipated  but  desirable  result  was  that  some 
instructors  were  conqp>elled  to  evaluate  their  courses  meaningfully  where 
previously  the  objectives  were  loosely  defined. 

Although  the  (tedical  Assisting  program  was  not  included  in  the  general 
questionnaire  portion  of  the  study,  the  ei^loyers  of  the  former  Medical 
Assisting  students  were  asked  to  carry  out  an  evaluation  of  these  students. 
Also  as  part  of  the  study.  Dental  Assisting  and  Nursing  subjects  were 
evaluated  by  their  respective  employers. 

One  staff  member  interviewed  supervising  nurses  at  Palo  Alto- Stanford, 

El  Camino,  and  Agnew  State  Hospitals  regarding  evaluation  of  former  Foot- 
hill students.  When  attei^tlng  to  contact  dentists  and  doctors  for  the 
same  purpose,  he  found  them  too  busy  to  give  the  necessary  time.  We, 
therefore,  left  evaluation  forms  with  them  to  be  completed  and  returned 
to  Foothill  College. 

The  629  subjects  involved  in  the  study  received  form  letters,  question- 
naires, stamped  return  envelopes,  and  in  most  cases,  the  evaluation  sheet. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  DATA 


This  section  presents  a summary  of  the  student  responses.  The  responses 
were  converted  to  percentages,  and  these  percentages  are  based  on  the 
number  of  usable  returns  as  previously  indicated. 


Age  Distribution  of  Vocational  Jtudy  Students 


Age  Range 

Number 

Per  Cent 

18-20 

45 

22.6 

21-24 

98 

49.3 

25-28 

27 

13.6 

29-32 

11 

5.5 

33-36 

2 

1.0 

3 7- above 

16 

8.0 

TOTAL 

201 

100.0 

Mean  -24.5 


Age  Range  and  Mean  by  Vocational  Programs 


Program 

Low 

High 

Mean 

Accounting 

20 

51 

27.6 

Men 

20 

39 

24.6 

Women 

20 

51 

32.0 

Dental  Assisting 

20 

23 

21.2 

Design  Drafting 

19 

53 

25.8 

Law  Enforcement 

18 

28 

23.2 

Nursing 

20 

52 

26.8 

Secretary 

19 

37 

21.5 

Tool  Design 

24 

44 

31.9 

Percentage  Breakdown  of  Student  Responses 
to  Vocational  Questionnaire 
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3.  Sex  and  Marital  Status 


a.  Male 

35.3 

59.1 

0 

94.5 

91.7 

8,3 

0 

100 

b.  Female 

64.7 

40,9 

100 

5,5 

8,3 

91.7 

100 

0 

c.  Single 

46.3 

40,9 

56.3 

38,9 

33.3 

33,3 

65.2 

0 

d.  Married 

52,7 

59,1 

43,7 

61,1 

66,7 

63,9 

34,8 

90.0 

6.  Category  of  courses  taken 

at  Foothill 

a.  Received  A. A*  Degree 

45,8 

I 

40.9 

81.3 

11,1 

0 

100 

40,6 

20,0 

b.  Received  Certificate 

of  Proficiency 

5,0 

4,5 

6.2 

0 

0 

0 

11.6 

0 

c.  Finished  sequence 

in  major 

15,4 

27,3 

12.5 

22.2 

8,3 

0 

18,8 

10,0 

d.  Finished  one  year  of 

sequence  in  major 

17,4 

9,1 

0 

33,3 

50.0 

0 

18.8 

20,0 

e.  Less  than  one  year  of 

sequence  in  major 

10,9 

18,2 

0 

13,9 

41,7 

0 

7.2 

30,0 

7.  Present  occupation  or  activity 

a.  Working  full  time 

75,1 

68,2 

100 

72,2 

83,3 

72,2 

69.6 

100 

b.  Working  part  time 

10,9 

18,2 

0 

11,1 

16,7 

13,9 

10,1 

0 

c.  Out  of  work 

1,5 

4,5 

0 

0 

0 

5,5 

0 

0 

d.  Going  to  school 

11,9 

18,2 

0 

25,0 

0 

2.8 

14,5 

0 

e.  Housekeeping 

7,5 

4,5 

0 

0 

0 

16,7 

11,6 

0 

f.  Night  school 

12,4 

4,5 

0 

27,8 

33,3 

2,8 

5,8 

40,0 

8*  Method  of  obtaining  first  position  after  leaving  Foothill 

a.  Foothill  Placement 

1 

Office 

8,5 

4,5 

0 

16,7 

0 

0 

14,5 

0 

b.  Through  an  instructor 

6,5 

4,5 

43.7 

2,8 

0 

0 

4,3 

10,0 

c.  Outside  employment 

agency 

10.9 

13,6 

0 

8,3 

0 

0 

23,2 

0 

d.  Friend  or  relative 

8.5 

9.1 

12.5 

13.9 

0 

0 

11,6 

0 

e.  Application  on  own 

44.3 

31,8 

37,5 

22,2 

83,3 

91,7 

33,3 

20.0 

f.  Want  ads 

6,0 

4,5 

0 

11,1 

8.3 

0 

8,7 

0 

g.  Other 

8,9 

18.2 

6,3 

16,7 

0 

5,5 

2.9 

30,0 

9*  Attendance  at  Foothill  or  any  other  college  or  training  program  since 
obtaining  present  position 


a. 

b. 

Yes 

No 

38.8 

52.7 

59.1 

31.8 

31.3 

68.7 

44.4 

38.9 

50.0 

41.7 

27.8 

72.2 

34.8 

55.1 

40.0 

50.0 

10.  Relationship  of  present  employment  to 

the  Foothill  major 

a. 

To  a very  large  extent 

54.2 

36.4 

75.0 

36.1 

58.3 

80.5 

53.6 

30.0 

b. 

To  a fairly  large 

degree 

14.4 

18.2 

18.7 

11.1 

0 

0 

20.3 

40.0 

c. 

Moderately  associated 

7.0 

13.6 

0 

11.1 

8.3 

2.8 

5.8 

10.0 

d. 

Minimally  associated 

3.5 

9.1 

0 

5.5 

8.3 

0 

1.5 

10.0 

e. 

Not  at  all 

6.5 

13.6 

6.3 

16.7 

16.7 

0 

1.5 

0 

13.  Satisfaction  with  major  taken  at 

Foothill 

a. 

Yes 

91.5 

90.9 

100 

100 

91.7 

98.6 

90.0 

b. 

No 

5.0 

4.5 

0 

0 

5.5  1 

1.4 

0 

14.  Major  influence  in  determining  Foothill  College  major 

a. 

College  counselor 

9.0 

4.5 

18.7 

25.0 

5.5 

5.8 

10.0 

b. 

High  school  counselor 

8.0 

4.5 

0 

0 

5.5 

14.5 

10.0 

c. 

Friend 

10.4 

9.1 

6.3 

33.3 

13.9 

7.2 

10.0 

d. 

Parent 

11.4 

9.1 

18.7 

25.0 

13.9 

11.6 

0 

e. 

High  school  teacher 

9.4 

9.1 

0 

19.4 

- 

2.8 

13.0 

0 

f. 

College  instructor 

7.0 

9.1 

6.3 

11.1 

0 

5.5 

8.2 

0 

8* 

Other 

53.8 

50.0 

50.0 

M.7 

33.3 

69.4 

56.5 

70.0 

15.  Rating  of  the  general  level  of  instruction  received  in  major  area 

a. 

0utstandir5 

36.8 

68.2 

37.5 

27.8 

25.0 

50.0 

29.0 

20.0 

b. 

Good 

54.7 

27.3 

62.5 

58.3 

75.0 

44.4 

62.3 

50.0 

c. 

Fair 

6.5 

4.5 

0 

13.9 

0 

5,6 

5.8 

10.0 

d. 

Unsatisfactory 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e. 

Totally  unsatisfactory 

.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.4 

0 

16.  Extent  to  which  Foothill  College  provided  vocational  information  which 
permitted  an  intelligent  vocational  choice 


a. 

Highly  satisfactory 

11.4 

4.5 

12.5 

8.3 

16.7 

13.9 

13.0 

10.0 

b. 

Very  satisfactory 

26.4 

13.6 

43.7 

30.6 

41.7 

16.7 

29.0 

10.0 

c. 

Satisfactory 

36.3 

40.9 

25.0 

36.1 

16.7 

27.8 

47.8 

20.0 

d. 

’Unsatisfactory 

6.0 

13.6 

6.2 

8.3 

8.3 

0 

5.8 

0 

e. 

Totally  unsatisfactory 

1.5 

4.5 

0 

0 

0 

2.8 

1.4 

0 

'W 
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17.  Level  of  ease  or  difficulty  of  transition  from  college  to  work 


a.  Very  easy 

32.8 

27.3 

43.7 

27.8 

33.3 

27.8 

39.1 

20.0 

b . Easy 

25.9 

4.5 

43.7 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

31.9 

20.0 

c.  Relatively  easy 

20.0 

18.2 

12.5 

19.4 

0 

44.4 

16.0 

0 

d.  Difficult 

3.5 

9.1 

0 

5.5 

0 

5.5 

1.4 

0 

,e.  Very  difficult 

.5 

4.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18.  Factor  or  factors  attributing  to  the  incompletion  of  the  A* A.  Degree 


a.  Low  grade  point  aver- 
age or  disqualified 

6.5 

T 

9.1 

0 

11.1 

8.3 

0 

8.7 

0 

b.  Marriage 

5.0 

4.5 

0 

0 

16.7 

0 

10.1 

0 

c.  Major  courses  suffi- 
cient for  employment 

12.0 

9.1 

0 

2.8 

0 

0 

26.1 

0 

d.  .Work  conflict 

8.0 

4.5 

0 

16.7 

33.3 

0 

5.8 

10.0 

e.  Enrolled  at  another 
college 

7.0 

9.1 

0 

11.1 

33.3 

0 

5.8 

30.0 

f.  Personal  problems 

3.5 

0 

0 

11.1 

8.3 

0 

2.9 

0 

g.  Lack  of  study  time 

6.5 

4.5 

0 

8.3 

0 

0 

7.2 

40.0 

h.  Inadequate  academic 
background 

2.0 

0 

6.2 

5.5 

0 

0 

1.4 

0 

i.  Health  (illness,  acci- 
dent, pregnancy) 

1.0 

0 

0 

5.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j.  Military  service 

1.0 

0 

0 

2.8 

8.3 

0 

0 

0 

k.  Attractive  job  offer 

6.5 

0 

6.2 

0 

25.0 

0 

11.6 

10.0 

1.  Difficulty  with  course 

1.0 

4.5 

0 

2.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m.  Discontent  with  course 

2.0 

0 

6.2 

5.5 

0 

0 

1.4 

0 

n.  Discontent  with 
instructor 

1.0 

0 

0 

2.8 

0 

0 

1.4 

0 

0.  Change  of  major 

3.5 

4.5 

0 

11.1 

8.3 

0 

0 

10.0 

p.  Leaving  area 

3.0 

0 

0 

2.8 

33.3 

0 

1.4 

0 

q.  Other 

10.4 

18.2 

6.2 

22.2 

0 

0 

8.7 

20.0 

19.  Importance  of  A* A.  Degree  from  present  vantage  point  of  job  experience 


a. 

Very  important 

20.4 

9.1 

12.5 

25.0 

50.0 

13.9 

20.3 

30.0 

b. 

Relatively  in^tortant 

28. 9 

9.1 

62.5 

30.6 

16.7 

30.5 

26.1 

40.0 

c. 

Moderately  important 

18.4 

27.3 

18.7 

19.4 

8.3 

5.5 

23.2 

20.0 

d. 

Slightly  helpful 

12.9 

18.2 

6.3 

0 

16.7 

19.4 

17.4 

0 

e. 

Of  no  value 

6.5 

9.1 

0 

0 

0 

19.4 

5.8 

0 

20.  Adequacy  of  college  experience  in  the 

area  of  interpersonal  relationships 

and 

self-acceptance 

a. 

Very  adequately 

26.9 

13.6 

12.5 

27.8 

16.7 

36.1 

33.3 

10.0 

b. 

Adequately 

53.7 

59.1 

75.0 

47,2 

8.3 

55.5 

55.1 

70.0 

c. 

Inadequately 

5.5 

4.5 

6.2 

2.8 

50.0 

0 

2.9 

0 

d. 

Totally  inadequately 

.5 

0 

0 

0 

8.3 

0 

: 1.4 

0 

Outstanding 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Totally  inadequate 


8.3 

75.0 

0 

0 

0 


23.2 

56.5 

8.7 

0 

0 


23.  General  education  courses  that  should  receive  more  emphasis  in  the 
student's  training 


20.0 

40.0 

20.0 
0 
0 


a. 

Art 

6.5 

9.1 

6.2 

8.3 

0 

7.2 

0 

b. 

Music 

6.5 

13.6 

6.2 

0 

0 

11.6 

0 

c. 

Drama 

1.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.9 

0 

d. 

Philosophy 

14.4 

9.1 

6.2 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

15.9 

10.0 

e. 

Literature 

15.9 

9.1 

18.8 

11.1 

8.3 

11.1 

24.6 

10.0 

f. 

English  f 

51.2 

45.4 

18.8 

38.9 

58.3 

38.9 

62.3 

40.0 

S' 

Speech  ) 

37.8 

31.8 

43.8 

38.9 

25.0 

19.4 

49.3 

40.0 

h. 

Economics 

13.9 

22.7 

25.0 

27.8 

8.3 

2.8 

30.4 

10.0 

i. 

Geography 

4.5 

4.6 

0 

2.8 

0 

0 

10.0 

0 

• 

3' 

Hi  story 

9.4 

4.6 

6.2 

5.6 

16.7 

2.8 

17.4 

0 

k. 

Political  Science 

25.4 

31.8 

31.2 

22.2 

33.3 

27.8 

24.6 

0 

1. 

Sociology 

29.3 

22.7 

37.5 

16.7 

58.3 

41.7 

29.0 

0 

m. 

Anthropology 

3.0 

0 

6.2 

5.6 

0 

8.3 

1.4 

0 

n. 

Psychology  1 

43.8 

31.8 

62.5 

27.8 

41.7 

63.9 

44.9 

20.0 

0. 

Astronomy 

.5 

4.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P- 

Physics 

3.5 

4.6 

6.2 

13.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

q* 

Chemistry 

5.0 

4.6 

12.5 

5.6 

0 

8.3 

2.9 

0 

r. 

Mathematics 

28.9 

31.8 

12.5 

47.2 

25.0 

11.1 

29.0 

50.0 

s. 

Zoology 

2.5 

4.6 

6.2 

0 

0 

5.6 

1.4 

0 

t. 

Geology 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u. 

Botany 

.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.4 

0 

V. 

Health 

16.9 

9.1 

18.8 

19.4 

25.0 

19.4 

15.9 

10.0 

w. 

Physical  Education 

8.0 

9.1 

6.2 

8.3 

16.7 

11.1 

1 

5.8 

0 

9 
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24.  Were  there  courses  not  taken  that  would  help  in  present  job? 


a.  Yes 

b.  No 


36.8  40.9  37.5 

39.3  31.8  50.0 


i^yMi 


58.3  50.0  31.9  30.0 

25.0  33.3  42.0  50.0 


25.  In  the  major  at  Foothill,  should  some  courses  have  been  offered  that  were 
not? 


26.  In  the  major  at  Foothill  were  some  areas  over  emphasized  as  coo^ared  to 
their  actual  Importance  on  the  job? 


13.6  50.0  27.8  8.3  30.6  17.4  0 

50.0  31.2  52.8  83.3  61.1  68.1  80.0 


27.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  current  job? 


a.  Yes 

b.  No 


66.7 

19.9 


87.5  58.3  58.3  80.6  60.8  90.0 

12.5  16.7  33.3  11.1  26.1  0 


Reasons  for  jjb  dissatisfaction 


a.  No  sense  of  involve- 

ment in  job 

b.  Ineffective  interper- 

sonal relationships 
with  fellow  workers 

c.  Lack  of  interest 

d.  No  chance  for  ad- 

vancement 

e.  Low  salary 

f.  Not  challenging 

g.  Other 


HR 

0 

6.2 

2.8 

0 

2.8 

.5 

0 

6.2 

0 

0 

0 

4.0 

0 

18.8 

0 

8.3 

2.8 

6 5 

9.1 

0 

5.6 

8.3 

0 

6.5 

9.1 

6.2 

2.8 

16.7 

2.8 

12.9 

18.2 

6.2 

11.1 

25.0 

0 

6.0 

4.6 

0 

8.3 

0 

8.3 

28.  CoQ^arlson  of  present  position  (if  en^tloyed  in  area  of  college  major) 
with  expectations  at  the  time  of  receiving  A. A.  degree 

a.  Far  better 

11.4 

13.6 

f 

0 

2.8 

8.3 

22.2 

13.0 

10.0 

b.  Somewhat  better 

9.4 

0 

18.8 

5.6 

16.7 

27.8 

2.9 

0 

c.  About  what  expected 

28.7 

13.6 

62.5 

22.2 

25.0 

36.1 

29.0 

10.0 

d.  Less  than  expected 

2.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.8 

5.8 

0 

e.  A marked  disappoint- 

ment 

• 5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.8 

0 

0 

Monthly  Salary  Range  by  Vocational  Program 


Salaries 

Low 

Average 

High 

Accounting 

Women 

220 

323 

408 

Men 

240 

486 

600 

Dental  Assisting 

275 

319 

350 

Design  Drafting 

256 

435 

675 

Law  Enforcement 

344 

521 

575 

Nursing 

290 

415 

560 

Secretary 

240 

355 

530 

Tool  Design 

368 

557 

750 

The  above  salaries  were  based  on  the  number  of  returns  listed 
by  major  below: 

Accounting 
Women  - 6 
Men  - 8 

Dental  Assisting  = 14 
Design  Drafting  = 20 
Law  Enforcement  = 7 
Nursing  = 32 
Secretary  - 26 
Tool  Design  = 9 
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DISCUSSION  OF  THE  DATA 
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This  section  deals  x^ith  a discussion  of  the  statistics  and  written  respon- 
ses taken  from  the  questionnaires. 

1.  Breakdown  by  sex  revealed  that  two-thirds  of  the  subjects  were  women. 
This  was  to  be  expected  considering  the  nature  of  the  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  study. 

3.  An  age  breakdown  by  sex  was  included  under  accounting  because  it  was 
the  only  program  where  sex  distribution  was  almost  equal. 

Tool  Design  majors  possessed  the  highest  mean  age  of  the  several  pro- 
grams, and  this  can  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  these 
men  usually  do  not  go  into  Tool  Design  until  they  have  gone  through 
a tool  and  die  apprenticeship  program. 

The  Dental  Assisting  students  display  the  smallest  deviation  in  age 
range,  20-23.  Most  dentists  request  young  women  for  this  position, 
and  apparently  their  request  is  met. 

8.  The  written  responses  to  this  item  were  almost  all  the  same;  the  stu- 
dents were  working  at  the  job  before  attending  Foothill  College. 

9.  Responses  were  extremely  varied,  although  several  patterns  could  be 
discerned:  fulfilling  A.A.  Degree  requirements;  fulfilling  bacca- 
laureate requirements;  company  in-service  courses;  correspondence 
and  extension  courses;  adult  education  courses;  courses  for  self- 
enhancement  . 

11.  Of  the  subjects  presently  employed,  71.6%  work  in  the  local  area 
surrounding  Foothill  College. 

12.  Twenty-six  people  responded  to  this  item  but  only  one  response  indi- 

cated a lack  of  employment.  The  other  responses,  not  really  applic- 
able to  the  item, fell  into  two  categories:  one,  attending  school; 

two,  performing  duties  as  a homemaker. 

13  Responses  indicated  no  particular  pattern  of  dissatisfaction.  Listed 
below  are  some  of  the  responses: 

"In  between.  I am  really  not  that  crazy  about  secretarial  work. 
Secretarial  studies  can  become  dull." 

"To  get  employment  in  my  major,  I would  have  to  start  as  if  I had 
absolutely  no  experience." 

"You  go  out  for  work  and  no  one  will  have  you  because  you  have  no 
experier.ee. " 

"Because  of  pre-requisite  requirements  I was  not  able  to  take  desired 
courses  without  several  semesters  of  part  time  schooling." 
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Fifty- nine  of  the  82  written  responses,  71.9%,  indicated  self 
interest  in  determining  the  major  at  Foothill.  Others  were:  State 

Rehabilitation  Counselors,  High  School  Career  Day,  Orthodontist, 
curiosity  about  the  field;  fastest  way  to  obtain  a job. 

Students  answering  this  item  indicated  the  following  factors: 

"Tired  of  school." 

"Wanted  a break  from  school  routine  and  then  found  I enjoyed  working 
more  than  attending  school." 

"Completely  incompetent  counseling." 

"Classes  too  in^ersonal." 

"Lack  of  funds  to  continue  in  college." 

"Slow  start  grade-wise." 

"Wanted  to  work. " 

Adequacy  of  college  experience  in  area  of  interpersonal  relationships 
and  self- acceptance. 

"Actual  on-the-job  experience  is  the  best  teacher." 

"I  learned  more  the  first  semester  than  I ever  thought  I could." 

"It  helped  me  develop  more  of  a mature  insight  about  people  and  myself." 

"informal  class  discussions  helped  greatly." 

"Four  years  of  military  service  before  college  helped  me  quite 
adequately." 

"Foothill  has  already  broadened  my  horizons  and  enriched  my  life." 

"Certain  classes  such  as  art  and  political  science  really  get  people 
working  together  and  better  relations. 

"More  should  be  said  of  what  to  expect  on  the  job." 

"My  ways  of  getting  along  with  people  were  learned  long  before  I got 
to  college  level  so  I didn't  think  college  helped  a great  deal." 

"Business  56  very  helpful." 

"In  college  I came  in  contact  with  a great  variety  of  people  and 
ideas  as  I have  done  in  the  working  world." 

"Much  broader  outlook  on  life  - can  look  deeper  into  human  behavior." 
"Junior  college  seemed  just  a continuation  of  high  school." 

"I  owe  a lot  to  the  way  I was  brought  up  also. 


Generally,  the  responses  fitted  into  two  categories.  One,  that 
experiences  helped  a great  deal.  Two,  self-acceptance  and  relations  with 
others  were  well  established  before  attending  Foothill. 
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This  item  regarding  extra-curricu?.ar  activities  was  not  designed  to 
elicit  student  statements,  but  the  following  were  written  in: 


’’NONE/.'  I don't  believe  in  them.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
education  alone  as  far  as  I am  concerned.” 


"Was  not  able  to  spend  time  with  these  - would  liked  to  have  been  in 
the  choir." 


"The  nursing  curriculum  and  schedule  was  very  heavy  and  a lot  of 
time  was  spent  off  campus." 


"I  didn’t  have  time  for  a damn  thing.” 


This  item  received  the  lowest  percentage  of  student  response  of  all 
the  items  in  the  questionnaire.  That  the  vocational  majors  do  not  partlci' 
pate  in  extra-curricular  activities  is  clearly  indicated,  and  the  major 
reason  appears  in  the  statements  mentioned  above. 


24.  Courses  mentioned  are  listed  according  to  vocational  major: 


Accounting:  advanced  administrative  courses,  shorthand,  corporate 

tax  law,  data  processing,  business  economics. 


Dental  Assisting:  chemistry,  physics,  anaton^,  applied  psychology. 


Design  Drafting:  slide  rule,  trigonometry,  electronics,  electronic 

drafting,  machine  shop,  printed  circuit  board  design,  art. 


Law  Enforcement:  report  writing,  patrol  procedures,  narcotics  and 

vice,  speech. 


Nursing:  Philosophy,  mathematics,  chemistry,  Spanish,  interpersonal 

relationships,  abnormal  and  child  psychology. 


Secretary:  office  manners,  electronics,  drafting,  accounting  lA, 

English  lA,  economics,  business  machines,  data  processing,  princi- 
ples of  insurance,  business  correspondence. 


Tool  Design:  slide  rule- 


25.  Courses  mentioned  are  listed  according  to  vocational  major: 


Accounting:  general  home  economics  course,  tax  accounting,  corpora- 

tion accounting,  customer  relations. 


Dental  Assisting:  anatomy . 


Design  Drafting:  welding,  speed  drafting,  strength  of  materials, 

architectural  drafting,  technical  il lustration. 


Lav7  Enforcement:  report  writing,  judo,  narcotics  and  vice,  federal 

law. 
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Nursings  Anatomy  and  physiology  for  nurses,  nu»,rltion  and  special 
diets,  team  leadership,  more  experience  in  surgery,  chemistry,  child 
and  abnormal  psychology,  medical  terminology. 

Secretary.  Letter  writing,  practical  experience  in  office  procedures, 
statistics,  vocabulary  (legal,  medical,  general),  legal  courses. 

Tool  Design.  Computer  programming  for  numerical  control  machines, 
materials  courses. 


26.  Areas  indicated  as  overemphasized  are  listed  by  vocational  major. 

Accounting.  Practice  sets  in  first  and  second  semester  of  accounting, 
typing  and  business  correspondence. 

Dental  Assisting.  Laboratory  procedures.  Most  D.A,  jobs  (except 
orthodontics)  require  little  if  any  lab  work  on  the  job.  Dental 
prothestics,  dental  anatomy. 

Design  Drafting.  Machine  shop,  advanced  design  drafting,  mechanical 
drawing,  descriptive  geometry. 

Nursing.  Anatony  and  physiology  was  much  too  detailed  for  our  needs. 
Basic  needs:  microbiology,  psychological  aspects  and  communications. 

Secretary.  Letter  writing  - actual  business  letters  are  not  written 
in  any  way  like  the  way  they  are  taught  to  us  in  class.  Personal 
development,  speed  in  shorthand,  accuracy  more  necessary.  In  office 
procedures,  offset  machine  is  rarely  used  by  secretary  today.  Busi- 
ness machine  courses  unnecessary. 

27.  Written  responses  specifying  reasons  for  current  job  dissatisfaction 
were  as  follows: 

"Not  as  busy  as  I would  like  to  be." 

"I  feel  I could  do  better." 

"Over  qualified  for  job." 

"Not  my  true  interest." 

"Used  in  area  not  specifically  trained  for  because  of  lack  of  avail- 
able personnel." 

"I  have  gone  about  as  far  in  my  field  as  is  possible  for  a woman 
unless  1 become  a certified  public  accountant  which  would  not  be 
feasible. " 


I ' 
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EVALUATION  SHEET  DISCUSSION 

This  section  includes  a list  of  duties  not  mentioned  on  the  evaluation 
sheets^  but  which  are  being  performed  on  the  job.  Also  included  is  the 
evaluation  sheet  data.  The  figures  appearing  in  the  frequency  of  involve- 
ment indicate  the  number  of  subjects  responding.  Adding  the  four  respon- 
ses of  each  item  reveals  the  number  of  students  answering  each  item.  Rank 
was  determined  by  multiplying  each  response  in  the  rank  column  by  the 
appropriate  value. 

No  rei^K  is  included  in  the  Dental  Assisting  evaluation  sheet  because  for 
some  unexplained  reason  the  information  for  ranking  was  omitted  from  the 
instructions. 

The  Nursing  evaluation  sheet  requests  more  fill-in  information  than  the 
other  evaluation  sheets  but  to  maintain  consistency  within  the  study^  only 
that  portion  will  be  presented  that  is  consistent  with  the  other  programs. 

The  Secretary  evaluations  were  compiled  on  the  basis  of  those  returns 
indicating  that  the  responders  were  employed  in  a secretarial  position. 

A number  of  students  were  working  in  non-secretarial  positions » and  there- 
fore excluded  from  the  evaluation. 

Comments  from  mnployers  of  the  Dental  Assisting,  Medical  Assisting,  and 
Nursing  :?tudents  are  included  in  this  section. 

The  percentage  statistics  presented  in  this  section  are  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  usable  returns. 

Accounting.  Preparing  balance  sheets  concerning  cost  of  individual  insur- 
ance claims:  credit  supervision;  audit  and  pay  all  invoices;  prepare  monthly 
progress  payment  requests  and  invoices;  cost  accounting  records  of  costs  on 
all  construction  jobs;  manually  rating  phone  messages,  maintain  standard 
cost  system;  determine  monthly  cost  of  sales. 

Design  Drafting.  Printed  circuit  boards;  tape  up;  schematics;  layouts; 
checking  conformance  to  military  specifications;  free  hand  lettering; 
casting  drawings;  electronic  drafting;  drawing  performance  curves. 

Nursing.  Taking  orders  and  calling  doctors;  supervising  team  and  working 
students;  directing  team  and  team  conference;  bladder  irrigation;  I.V. 
rate  and  regulation;  testing  vision  and  hearing;  suction;  starting  I.V. 
fluids;  drawing  blood  for  lead  levels;  ward  administration;  evaluation  of 
emergencies;  colostomy  care;  IPPB  therapy;  taking  electrocardiograms; 
reading  and  transcribing  orders;  monitoring  peritoneal  dialysis;  teaching 
auxiliary  personnel;  instructing  personnel. 

Secretary.  Billing;  use  photo- copying  machine;  machine  dictation;  proof- 
reading instruction  ranuals;  check  on  claim  drafts  paid  daily;  make  graphs 
and  charts  for  advertising  costs;  key  punch;  run  printing  press. 

Tool  Design.  Correct  interpretation  of  complex  tool  drawings. 


DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  ACCOUNTING 


Below  are  questions  concerning  your  duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  job.  Please  indicate  by 
a check  in  the  appropriate  column  the  frequency  with  which  you  are  involved  in  the  following  activi- 
ties. Also  rank  these  duties  according  to  their  importance:  1 “ minor;  2 - important;  3 = very 

important. 


Duties  and  Responsibilities 

Rank 

Continually 

Frequently 

Occasionally 

Rarely 

Complete  payroll  and  payroll 
records  (government) . 

21 

-4  . 

1 

1 

2 

^ . 

Maintain  small  set  of  books. 

17 

4 

4* 

1 

3 

c. 

Work  as  a junior  accountant 
under  supervision  of  a senior 
accountant . 

12 

3 

■ 

2 

D. 

Do  or  assist  with  income  tax 
preparation. 

10 

3 

3 

1 

E. 

Establish  a small  set  of  books. 

11 

- 

1 

2 

4 

If  you  are  performing  functions  in  your  present  job  that  are  not  mentioned  above,  please  list  these 
functions  below.* 


DUTIES  AMD  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  DESIGN  DRAFTSMAN 


Below  are  questions  concerning  your  duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  job.  Please  Indicate  by  a check  In 
the  appropriate  column  the  frequency  with  which  you  are  Involved  In  the  following  activities.  Also  rank 
these  duties  according  tc  their  Importance:  1 * minor;  2 ^ Important;  3 * very  loq)ortant. 


Duties  and  Responsibilities 

Rank 

Continually 

Frequently 

Occasionally 

Rarely 

Utilization  of: 

A.  Elements  of  Orthographic  projection  and 
descriptive  geometry. 

42 

5 

3 

9 

2 

B, 

Basic  elements  of  sheetmetal  layout  and 
deve lopment. 

39 

5 

4 

4 

4 

C. 

Principles  of  shading. 

j- 

“1" 

~vr 

D. 

Tolerance  dimensioning. 

58 

14 

4 

i_ 

* 

E. 

Geometric  dimensioning  and  toleranc* 
Ing  (true  position). 

45 

9 

6 

3 

1 

F. 

Machine  drawing  and  freehand  sketching. 

39 

4 

6 

6 

2 

6* 

Perspective  applied  to  machine  parts. 

33 

3 

3 

9 

4 

H. 

Calculator  and  slide  rule. 

40 

4 

6 

3 

5 

I. 

Gear  design — spur  and  bevel. 

26 

1 

1 

6 

10 

J. 

Dimensioning  as  applied  to  drills,  reamers, 
taper  pins  and  dowel  pins. 

42 

9 

3 

3 

3 

K. 

Inking  procedures  In  line  work  and 
printing . 

32 

6 

1 

3 

8 

L. 

Metals  and  their  finishes  and  alloys. 

46 

8 

6 

2 

M. 

Design  characteristics  of  springs,  cams, 
and  various  type  bearings. 

33 

1 

6,„ 

7 

5 

N. 

Structural  drafting  of  "I”  beams  and 
rivet  values. 

24 

1 

3 

2 

11 

0. 

Piping  and  flow  of  liquids  and  piping 
symbols. 

22 

1 

1 

3 

11 

P. 

Timber  roofing  for  pre-fab  homes. 

17 

- 

1 

15 

Q. 

Roadwork  and  mapping. 

16 

- 

„"l 

1 

13 

R. 

Precision  measurements  of  machine  parts 
with  machine  tools. 

39 

6 

5 

3 

4 

S. 

Welding  symbols  and  drawing. 

38 

7 

3 

4 

4 

T. 

Vector  forces- tension  and  compression. 

1 

1 

6 

"W” 

U. 

String  polygon  and  Mawell  diagram. 

18 

- 

- 

2 

14 

V. 

Concrete  and  cement  as  applied  to  founda. 

-3^ 

•* 

- 

—1- 

If  you  are  performing  functions  In  your  present  job  that  are  not  mentioned  above,  please  list  these 


functions : 
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DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  DENTAL  ASSISTANT 


Below  are  questions  concerning  your  duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  job.  Please  Indicate  by  a 
check  in  the  appropriate  column  the  frequency  with  which  you  are  involved  in  the  following  activities. 
Also  rank  these  duties  numerically  according  to  their  importance  on  the  job.  Please  indicate  the 
type  of  dentist  you  work  for:  Q general  dentist  []3  Specialist:  type 


Duties  and  Responsibilities Rank  Continually  Frequently  Occasionally  Rarely 


A.  Sterilization  of  set-ups  and  supplies.  10 

B.  Preparation  of  patient  for  surgical  and 

operative  procedures.  9 

C.  Charting  of  teeth.  3 

D.  Selection  and  set-up  of  armamentarium  for 

surgical  and  operative  procedures,  , 10 

E.  Dispense  and  mix  dental  cements  and  amalgam.  9 

F.  Prepare  impression  materials  and  load  trays.  9 

G.  Pass  and  receive  instruments  and  materials 

for  various  chairside  procedures.  10 

H.  Clean  and  prepare  opera tory  for  next  patient.  

I.  Expose  dental  roentgenograms.  . 6 

J.  Develop  and  mount  dental  roentgenograms.  10 

K.  Keep  records  of  and  file  dental  roentgenograms.  7 

L.  Care  and  adjustment  of  dental  chair  and  unit.  11 

M.  Sharpening  of  instruments.  - 

N.  Perform  minor  prosthetic  lab  procedures.  4 

O.  Make  appointments.  5 

P.  Receive  patients  and  visitors.  8 

Q.  Obtain  case  history  records.  2 

R.  Maintain  record  of  treatment  planning  & estimates. 4 

S.  Maintain  financial  record  of  office.  2 

T.  Billing  and  collection  of  accounts.  4 

U.  Place,  receive  and  route  telephone  calls.  4 

V.  Maintain  effective  recall  system.  5 

W.  General  office  typing.  4 

X.  Order  and  maintain  balance  of  supplies.  9 

Y.  Fill  out  insurance  forms.  1 


2 


1 

T 


2 


1 

2 


1 


2 


If  you  are  performing  functions  in  your  present  job  that  are  not  mentioned  above,  please  list  these  functions 
below: 


00 
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DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  REGISTERED  NURSE 

Please  inditate  by  a check  in  the  appropriate  column  the  frequency  with  which  you  are  involved 
in  the  following  activities.  Also  rank  these  duties  according  to  their  importance: 

1 - minor;  2 - important;  3 — very  important. 


Duties  and  Responsibilities 

Rank 

Continually 

Frequently 

Occasionally 

Rarely 

1 

A. 

Injections 

82 

25 

7 

1 

1 

B. 

Medication,  general 

84 

28 

3 

2 

* 

1 

C. 

Enemas 

42 

2 

6 

13 

9 

1 

D. 

Blood  pressure  readings 

71 

18 

12 

1 

2 

1 

E. 

Temperature,  pulse  and  respiratory 
readings 

65 

13 

12 

7 

3| 

i* 

i 

F. 

Apply  and  change  dressings 

65 

8 

10 

12 

2 

G. 

Catheterization 

69 

* 

14 

11 

7 

*4 

H. 

Patient  bathing 

45 

8 

5 

5 

14 

t 

1 

I. 

Traciieotomy  care 

68 

- 

6 

9 

17 

J, 

Naso-gastric  tube  irrigation 

52 

1 

12 

11 

8 

3 

K, 

Turn  patient  in  stryker  frame 

. A9 

- 

- 

5 

25 

L. 

Care  for  patients  in  traction 

57 

.A 

6 

9 

13 

( 

M. 

Patient  chart  maintenance 

66 

29 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

N. 

Directing  work  of  auxiliary  personnel 

. 7,3. 

21 

5 , 

■ 2 

4 

0. 

Explanations  to  patients 

81 

24 

8, 

- 

1 

■| 

P. 

Explanations  to  family 

80 

15 

12 

5 

j 

Other  duties  not  listed: 



T 

J 

i 

] 

* 

Please  list  any  of  your  duties  for  which  you 

did  not 

receive  training 

at  Foothill 

College: 

3 

i 

1. 


Please  list  any  areas  which  you  believe  were  over-emphasized  in  your  training  at  Foothill  Collo;:c': 


r ^ nn" 


DUTIES  A»D  RESFONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


Below  are  questions  concerning  your  duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  job.  Please  indicate  by 
a check  in  the  appropriate  column  the  frequency  with  which  you  are  involved  in  the  following 
activities.  Also  rank  these  duties  according  to  their  importance:  1 - minor;  2 - important; 

3 = very  important. 


Duties  and  Responsibilities 


Rank  Continually  Frequently  Occasionally  Rarely 


A.  Take  dictation  and  transcribe. 

B.  File  (general  and  personal). 

C.  Read  and  sort  mail. 

D.  Place  outgoing  and  receive  and  route  incoming 

telephone  calls. 

E.  Make  and  keep  records  of  appointments. 

F.  Compose  written  communications  on  own  initiative, 

from  oral  instruction,  or  from  longhand  notes. 

G.  Receive  customers  and  meet  public. 

H.  Requisition  supplies. 

I.  Copy  from  employer’s  longhand  notes. 

J.  Make  hotel  reservations  and  transportation 

reservations. 

K.  Operate  adding  or  calculating  machines. 

L.  Organize  and  type  reports  from  rough  data. 

M.  Gather  material  for  reports. 

N.  Assist  with  preparation  of  written  reports,  etc. 

O.  Keep  office  or  company  financial  records. 

P.  Type  and  index  minutes. 

Q.  Type  copy  for  publication. 

R.  Keep  employer's  personal,  financial,  and 

other  records. 

S.  Prepare  payrolls  and  budgets. 

T.  Supervise  clerical  and  stenographic  employees. 

U.  Do  mimeographing  and  hectographing. 

V.  Take  speeches  as  dictated. 

W.  Act  as  office  manager. 

X.  Take  notes  at  meetings. 

Y.  Take  direct  dictation  to  typewriter. 


B2 

98 

87 


103 

80 


77 

96 

76 

94 


64 

65 
92 

66 


58 

61 

44 

50 

Ai 

A2 


ii. 

25 

24 


_9 

JLO 

10 


28  10 

13  6 


_8 

22 

11 

20 


10 

_6 

12 

10 


6_  3 

"8  7 

19  6 

8 5 

8 5 

8 3 

2 2 

6 9 


4 


4 

9 

3 

2 

3 

3 


4 

2 

2 

8 

1 


6 


_9 

2 


n 

10 


3 5 

12  14 


11 

_7 

_8 

5 


13 

li 

n 

7 


12 

11 

_9 

H 

-A 

_8 

2 


25 

10 

25 

li 

28 

23 


_4 

-4 

__5 

_5 

14 


26 

31 

30 

21 

30 

21 

Z1 

21 


i’ 


If  you  are  performing  functions  in  your  present  job  that  are  not  mentioned  above,  please  list  these  functions 
below: 


to 

o 


COMMENTS  FROM  EMPLOYERS 


Listed  below  are  comments  from  dentists,  physicians,  and  related  per- 
sonnel concerning  Foothill's  vocational  programs  in  Dental  Assisting, 
Medical  Assisting,  and  Nursing. 

Comments  by  Dentists  about  Dental  Assisting  Program 


Excellent  program;  outstanding  graduates. 


Your  program  gives  a professional  touch  missing  in  many  dental 
assistants.  This  is  necessary  if  professional  status  with 
licensing  is  to  be  obtained.  — — - — — . 


Roentgenographic  results  are  excellent. 


Training  has  almost  no  preparation  for  orthodontics » There 
should  be  more  lab  procedures  and  other  mechanical  procedures 
for  orthodontics—not  just  a I *ief  description  of  the  three 
types  of  mal-occ fusions. — 


Graduate  is  too  sensitive  to  direction  and  criticism. 


One-year  program  with  second  semester  "in  office"  training 
would  be  more  honest  appraisal  of  the  time  needed.  Two  years 
is  just  too  long  for  the  product  produced.  I couldn't  care 
less  about  accreditation  of  the  graduates.  — - — 


Comments  by  Physicians  about  Medical  Assisting  Program 


Overall  first  rate  ’ainlng 


Excellent  in  assisting  and  very  pleasant  with  the  patients.  — - 

So  poorly  trained  in  "A  through  E,"  that  I can't  allow  them 
to  even  try  "G  through  P." 


Starting  salaries  suggested  are  too  high  for  their  limited 
capabilities.  


Very  weak  in  telephone  manner  and  technique. 


Lack  of  pron^tness  on  the  job. 


Too  much  use  of  phone  for  personal  reasons. 


Girls  tend  to  develop  favorites  who  get  preferential  treatment. - 


Spelling  improvement  ndeded. 


??PK5?TO?«EW?TOJP 


22 

Frequency 


Need  help  in  filing.  — * 1 

Shorthand  would  be  valuable,  but  is  not  necessary.  2 

Although  difficult  to  teach,  psychological  techniques  are  very 
important  in  meeting  and  handling  patients. — - — 2 

With  increasing  medical  insurance  (and  in  larger  offices),  the 

medical  assistant  needs  to  be  more  of  a secretary  (fast, 

accurate  typist)  and  less  of  a medical  assistant. — 3 

Need  more  training  in  reception  skills  than  in  medical  tech- 
niques. — — 1 


Comments  by  Enqployers  of  Nursing  Program  (R.N,  Graduates) 


Excellent;  very  good;  well  prepared  

Interested  in  self-progress;  responds  to  instructions  and 
suggestions.  — — 

Especially  observant  of  patient  conditions.  

Good  patient  relations.  — --- 

Organizes  work  plan  especially  well.  ---- — -- 

Leadership  lacking;  not  enough  team- leading  experience.  — 
More  stress  on  organization  of  duties  (self  or  delegated). 
Some  difficulty  reporting  patient  conditions  reliably.  — 

Resents  authority.  

Not  always  dependable  for  physical  care  of  patient.  


How  does  this  nurse  compare  with  others  ^o  have  worked  as 
graduate  nurses  for  approximately  the  same  length  of  time? 

Better  than  average. — — 

Very  well. — 

Lacks  extra  year  of  experience  for  self-confidence.  

Growth  not  as  rapid  as  average.  


How  long  has  this  nurse  worked  under  your  supervision? 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


month  - 

months 

months 

months 

months 


1 graduate 

2 graduates 
1 graduate 

1 graduate 

2 graduates 


6 months 
12  months 
15  months 
30  months 


3 graduates 
3 graduates 
1 graduate 
1 graduate 


7 

3 

3 
1 
2 

4 
2 
1 
1 
1 


6 

5 

1 

2 


1 


1 


I 


; 
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PUTIES  AND  RESl^ONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  DENTAL  ASSISTANT 


(Employer) 


Below  are  various  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Dental  Assistant.  Please  rate  the  approximate 
level  of  proficiency  of  the.  Foothill  College  graduate(s)  in  your  employ,  past  or  presents  If  a 
given  activity  does  not  apply,  merely  write  **NcA„**  after  it.  Please  rank  each  item  from  1 to  3 
according  to  its  level  of  importance,  3 being  the  highest,- 


Duties  and  Responsibilities 

Rank 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

A. 

Sterilization  of  set-ups  and  supplies. 

22 

2 

8 

B. 

Preparation  of  patient  for  surgical  and 
operative  procedures. 

15 

2 

4 

3 

C, 

Charting  of  teeth. 

4 

- 

1 

2 

- 

0. 

Selection  aiid  set-up  of  armamentarium  for 
surgical  and  operative  procedures. 

16 

1 

4 

5 

E. 

Dispense  and  mix  dental  cements  and  amalgam. 

19 

* 

1 

4 

4 

P . 

Prepare  impression  materials  and  load  trays. 

14 

n 7 

2 

3 

3 

G, 

Pass  and  receive  instruments  and  materials 
tor  various  chai rside  procedures . 

19 

1 

1 

7 

H 

Clean  and  prepare  operatory  for  next  patient. 

20 

- 

2 

4 

4 

T, 

Expose  dental  roentgenograms . 

17 

- 

2 

5 

3 

J. 

Develop  and  mount  dental  roentgenograms. 

14 

- 

1 

5 

4 

K. 

Keep  records  of  and  file  dental  roentgenograms. 

13 

- 

- 

6 

3 

1 , 

Care  and  ^idjustment  of  dental  chair  and  unit  ^ 

16 

- 

2 

5 

2 

M, 

Sharpening  of  Instruments. 

2 

1 

- 

3 

1 . 

N. 

Perform  m,inor  prosthetic  lab  procedures. 

9 

1 

4 , , 

2 

0. 

Make  appointments . 

21 

* 

2 

5 

2 

P, 

Receive  patients  and  visitors.. 

22 

* 

1 _ 

6 

4 

Q 

Obtain  case  history  records. 

-1Q_ 

- 

2 

,3  , 

2 

R, 

Maintain  record  of  treatment  planning  and 
estimates , 

3 

1 

Z 



S- 

Maintain  financial  record  of  office. 

12 

- 

2 

"3 

- 

T. 

Billing  and  collection  of  accounts. 

14 

- 

3 

2 

- 

U 

Place,  receive  and  route  telephone  calls. 

i£_ 

* 

3_ 

_L_ 

V. 

Maintain  effective  recall  system. 

JL^ 

* 

-2— 

_A_ 

w. 

General  office  typing 

-11_ 

1 

3 

1 

X. 

Order  and  maintain  balance  of  supplies. 

, Jr  . ' 

. ,1 

5 

4 ro 

Y . 

Fill  out  i nsurance  forms 

— 

1 

2 . 

u> 

2. 

Other; 

— — * 

. n try'll: ft 
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DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBXUTXES  OF  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANT 


(Employer) 


Below  are  various  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Medical  Assistant*  Please  rate  the  approximate 
level  of  proficiency  of  the  Foothill  College  graduate <s)  in  your  employ,  past  or  present.  If  a 
given  activity  does  not  apply,  merely  write  *'N,A,**  after  it.  Please  rank  each  item  from  1 to  3 
according  to  its  level  of  importance,  3 being  the  highest. 


Duties  and  Responsibilities 

Reception  work. 

Answering  the  telephone  and 
handling  the  mail,. 

Make  appointments. 

Typing  and  shorthand. 

Dictating  machine. 

Filing. 

Complete  insurance  forms. 

Industrial  reports. 

Banking , 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 

Reconcile  bank  statement  ■ 

Close  books  for  the  month* 

Quarterly  tax  return. 

Write  checks. 

Statements. 

Handle  collections. 

Sterilization. 

Order  supplies. 

Assist  in  examinations* 

Take  blood  pressure. 

Bandaging  and  dressing. 

Prepare  and  give  hypodermic  injections, 
Prepare  surgical  tray. 

Assist  in  minor  surgery. 

Draw  Intravenous  blood. 

Allergy  tests. 

Other ' 


Rank 


33 

27 

22 

20 

22 

20 

-14- 


-UL 

8_ 

7_ 

5 


17 

-12- 


Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


EVALUATION  OF  FOOTHILL  GOLl£GE  NURSING  GRADUATES  (R.N  ) 


J. 


(Employer) 


Foothill  College  would  like  to  know  how  its  Registered  Nurse  graduates  are  performing  on  the  job. 

Any  information  you  can  give  us  regarding  strengths  and  weaknesses  will  help  us  to  better  prepare 
our  students  for  your  needs.  Please  be  completely  frank  in  your  responses.  Also  rank  these  duties 
according  to  their  importance;  1 «=  minor:  2 » important:  3 » very  important. 

Duties  and  Responsibilities Rank  Poor  Fair  Good  Excellent 


Plans  nursing  care  for  patient  as  an  individual;  is  not 
task  oriented. 

Contributes  to  patient's  comfort;  has  skill  in  turning, 
lifting,  positioning,  getting  out  of  bed,  etc. 

Carries  out  nursing  techniques  satisfactorily. 

(Bath,  enemas,  medications,  etc.) 

Is  able  to  operate  special  equipment;  suction,  oxygen,  etc. 
Seeks  guidance  and  assistance  when  unsure  of  techniques. 
Observes  and  reports  observations  to  head  nurse  or  team 
leader.  (Changes  in  patient's  condition,  signs,  symptoms, 
etc.) 

Records  pertinent  information  accurately  on  patient's 
chart . 

Uses  opportunities  to  talk  with  patients. 

Is  aware  of  and  courteous  to  patient's  family. 

Explains  procedures  and  treatments  to  patient  and  his 
family  in  terms  they  can  understand. 

Utilizes  suggestions  and  constructive  criticism  to 
improve  her  patient  care. 

Assumes  responsibility  for  increasing  her  knowledge; 
asks  questions,  uses  source  materials,  seeks  guidance. 

Talks  easily  with  doctors  and  others  involved  in  care  of 
patients. 

Is  courteous  to  and  considerate  of  co-workers. 

Organizes  her  activities  appropriately;  care  and 
treatments  on  time,  etc. 

Plans  with  auxiliary  personnel  in  such  a way  that  patients 
receive  nursing  care  in  accord  with  their  illness  and  needs, 
Demonstrates  an  awareness  of  total  nursing  unit;  responds 
to  patients  other  than  those  assigned  to  her,  assists 
others,  is  aware  of  organization  and  housekeep\ng  of 
entire  unit. 

Presents  a good  personal  appearance. 

Prefers  giving  direct  care  to  patients  rather  than 
directing  others. 

Gives  thorough  nursing  care  to  her  patients. 

Organizes  effectively  to  give  good  nursing  care  to  a 
group  of  patients. 


26 
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PROBLEMS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A number  of  problems  were  encountered.  Some  of  these  were  inherent  in 
the  design,  and  some  were  due  to  other  factors.  Alleviation  of  these 
problems  would  allow  for  sharper,  more  precise  future  studies. 

The  most  disappointing  aspect  of  the  study  was  the  low  percentage  of  re- 
turns. Almost  every  survey  conducted  by  mail  encounters  a similar  prob- 
lem. The  two  causes  for  this  appear  to  be  a failure  by  fomner  students 
to  maintain  current  address  information  through  the  post  office  and  at 
Foothill  College,  and  lethargy  on  the  part  of  former  students  to  return 
questionnaires.  Perhaps  in  orientation  classes  and  in  the  vocational 
classes,  both  day  and  night,  students  should  be  advised  of  the  problems 
and  their  aid  and  cooperation  could  be  elicited  for  future  surveys. 

Another  major  problem  was  that  a student's  major  field  could  not  be 
determined  by  the  pattern  of  courses  a student  completed.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  was  encountered  when  questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  stu- 
dents who  had  completed  Business  65  (Intermediate  Accounting).  A number 
of  questionnaires  returned  indicated  that  instead  of  being  accounting 
majors  as  anticipated,  the  students  were  Data  Processing  majors.  A glance 
at  the  D,P,  curriculum  revealed  that  Business  65  was  a requirement  in 
that  major.  Similar  problems  were  encountered  in  other  areas  where 
several  majors  required  the  key  courses.  This  problem  can  be  solved  by 
checking  the  program  sheets  in  the  student  file.  The  programs  will  list 
the  major. 

The  questionnaire  was  primarily  constructed  for  students  who  were  perma- 
nently employed  for  the  first  time  upon  completing  their  education  at 
Foothill  College.  As  a result,  some  items  were  not  appropriate  for  stu- 
dents who  were  only  enrolled  in  a course  or  two,  either  day  or  night. 

Many  of  these  students  wrote  N/A  (Not  applicable)  to  the  items  instead 
of  answering  them.  Some  returns  were  untouched  except  for  the  first  few 
items.  A few  responders  enclosed  notes  indicating  they  had  only  taken 
one  course  at  Foothill,  and  therefore  felt  that  the  questionnaire  was  not 
meant  for  them. 

Too  frequently  the  students  are  not  working  in  fields  related  to  their 
majors,  thus  rendering  items  24,  25,  26,  and  27  meaningless.  This  situ- 
ation would  also  affect  the  evaluation  sheets. 

Still  another  problem  was  encountered  when  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
students  still  attending  school.  Here  again  the  students  left  many  of 
the  items  unanswered  even  when  these  items  did  not  relate  to  a job  and 
could  have  been  answered.  Assuming  that  the  conductors  of  a study  would 
wish  to  exclude  these  individuals  in  the  future,  the  question  would  arise 
as  to  how  to  determine  whether  they  are  in  school  or  not. 

Though  this  study  did  not  discriminate  between  day  students  and  night  stu- 
dents or  between  part-time  and  full-time  students,  future  studies  may  be 
set  up  along  these  dividing  lines,  and  some  thought  should  be  given  as  to 
how  these  students  could  be  identified.  During  one  semester  a student 
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may  attend  full  time  during  the  day,  and  then  in  some  later  semester 
that  student  attends  part  time  in  the  day  or  just  in  the  evening.  In 
what  category  would  the  student  be  placed? 


Recommendations  and  refinements  for  future  surveys  appear  as  solutions 
to  the  problems  posed  above*  A few  refinements  should  be  made  in  the 
general  questionnaire*  It  might  be  of  value  to  know  if  subjects  con- 
tinue on  to  colleges  or  universities  after  leaving  Foothill*  Item  9 
covers  this  but  it  is  not  satisfactory*  A suggested  item  follows: 


a* 

b* 

c* 

d* 


completed  one  year  at  a college 
completed  two  or  more  years  at  a college 
earned  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree 
Master's  Degree 


More  specific  information  could  be  requested  under  item  11  with  regard 
to  salary.  Under  present  job  Information,  there  should  be  a heading 
for  "current  salary* " Students  currently  employed  can  only  indicate 
starting  salary,  and  current  salary  data  is  an  important  part  of  a 
follow-up  study* 


Item  14  should  include  the  category  "self  interest." 


APPENDIX  A 
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DEAR  T5DRMER  STUDE.'^i  J 

A major  purpose  of  Foothill  College  is  to  provide  an  educational  pro- 
gram that  prepares  its  graduates  to  gain  and  hold  satisfying  positions 
in  the  world  of  work. 

The  determination  of  whether  this  goal  is  being  fully  realized  can  be 
made  only  by  thorough  and  continuing  surveys  of  Foothill  alumni.  Your 
complete  and  frank  responses  to  the  accompanying  questionnaire  will 
be  of  great  help  in  the  evaluation  and  upgrading  of  the  College's  Cur- 
riculum. Please  be  assured  that  your  responses  will  be  most  carefully 
studied  and  evaluated  while  at  the  same  time  being  held  in  the  utmost 
confidence.  Your  full  cooperation  in  this  effort  will  be  of  great 
value. 

For  your  convenience,  we  have  enclosed  a self-addressed  envelope,  and 
your  prompt  reply  will  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


GIBB  R.  MADSEN 
Dean  of  Students 


Director  of  Technical  Education 

GRM/NHB:mj 


Enc Insures 


in 


FOOTWTXL  college 
Los  Altos  Hills,  California 

VOCATIONAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name 


Address 


(Mr.,  MtsSj,  Mrs  ) 


Last 


First 


Middle 


If  married,  give  maiden  name 


Phone 


Number  Street 


City 


State 


Birthdate 


Marital  Status  □ Single  Q Married  or  previously  married 
othill Did  you  graduate?  Q Yes  Q No 


Date  of  last  attendance  at  Foothill Did  you  graduate?  | | Yes 

Yoiir  major  while  at  Foothill  

Please  indicate  which  of  the  following  categories  of  courses  taken  at  Foothill  is 
applicable  to  you: 

a.  Received  the  Associate  in  Arts  Degree 

b.  Received  a Certificate  of  Proficiency 

c.  Finished  the  sequence  in  the  major 

d.  Finished  one  year  of  the  sequence  in  the  major 

e.  Less  than  one  year  of  the  sequence  in  the  major 


At  the  present  time,  I am: 

a.  Working  full  time 

b.  Working  part  time 

c.  Out  of  work 


Going  to  school 

Housekeeping 

Night  school 


How  did  you  obtain  your  first  position  after  leaving  Foothill? 

a.  Foothill  Placement  Office  d Friend  or  relative 

. on-  u j ^ ^ 6"  Application  on  own 

b.  Through  an  instructor  ^ Want  ads 


Outside  employment  agency 


Other  (specify) 


Have  you  attended  Foothill  or  any  other  college  or  training  program  since  obtaining 
your  present  position?  □ Yes  Q no,  If  yes,  please  indicate  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram and  degree  or  certificate:  


If  you  are  presently  employed,  is  it  in  an  area  related  to  the  imjer  which  you  took 
while  at  Foothill  College? 


To  a very  large  degree 
To  a fairly  large  degree 
Moderately  associated 


Minimally  associated 
Not  at  all 


Present 


il.  List  jobs  you  have  held  since  leaving  Foothill  (begin  with  present  job,  if  working,  and  work  back. 
Please  leave  present  job  space  blank  if  not  currently  employed.) 


I 


Name  of  Employer  and 

, Job  Title 

1 

Dates  of  Employment  1 

Salary  1 

Reason  for  Leaving 

: 

City  of  Employment 

From 

To 

Starting 

Leaving 

Present 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

I 

3 

4 

f 

f 

j 

5 

; 

6 

1 

12.  If  not  currently  employed,  please  state  reason  why.  \ 

— — ^ 

f 

I 


13.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  major  you  took  while  at  Foothill?  Q]  las  Lj  No. 
If  not,  why?  


What  was  the  major  influence  in  determining  your  major  while  at  Foothill  College? 


a.  

College  counselor 

e.  

High  school  teacher 

b,  

High  school 

counselor 

f.  

College  instructor 

c.  

Friend 

g-  

Other  (specify) 

d.  

Parent 

Please 

characterize 

the  general 

level  of  instruction 

you  received  in  your  major  area: 

a.  

Outstanding 

d.  

Poor 

b.  

Good 

* 

e.  

Totally  inadequate 

d.  Fair 

To  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  Foothill  College  gave  you  vocational  information 
which  permitted  you  to  make  an  intelligent  vocational  choice? 


a.  Highly  satisfactory  d.  

b.  Very  satisfactory  e.  

c.  Satisfactory 

Please  indicate  the  transition  from  college  to  work: 

a.  Very  easy  d.  

b.  Easy  e.  

c.  Relatively  easy 


Unsatisfactory 
Totally  unsatisfactory 


Difficult 
Very  difficult 


If  you  did  not  receive  an  A. A.  degree,  what  factor 
incompletion  of  the  degree: 

a.  Low  grade  point  average  or  i-*  . 

disqualified 

b.  Marriage  j. 

c.  Felt  major  courses  sufficient  k.  _ 

for  employment 

d.  Work  conflict 

e.  Enrolled  at  another  college  ^ 

f.  Personal  problems  ^ 

g.  Lack  of  study  time  p 

h.  Inadequate  academic  background 

From  your  present  vantage  point  of  job  experience, 

a.  Very  important  d. 

b.  Relatively  important  e. 

c.  Moderately  important 


or  factors  do  you  attribute  your 

Health  (illness,  accident, 

pregnancy) 

Military  service 

Attractive  job  offer 

Difficulty  with  course 

Discontent  with  course 

Discontent  with  instructor 

Change  of  major 

Leaving  area 

Other  (specify)  

how  do  you  view  the  A. A.  degree? 

Slightly  helpful 

Of  no  value 


r~“-  , 


4* 


il 


20, 


22, 


How  adequately  did  your  college  experiences  prepare  you  for  getting  along  with  peopj.e, 
knowing  and  accepting  yourself,  tolerating  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others? 


a. 

b. 


Very  adequately 
Adequately 


c. 

d. 


Inadequately 
Totally  inadequately 


Comments: 


21.  In  what  extra-curricular  activities  did  you  actively  participate  while  at  Foothill? 


a.  Sports 

b.  Dramatics 

c.  Choir 

d.  Band  or  orchestra 


e. 

f. 


g- 

h. 


Student  government 
College  service  clubs 
College  publications 


Special  interest  clubs 


Characterize  the  general  level  of  instruction  you  received  in  the  required  general 
education  program: 

Outstanding  d.  ..  Poor 


a. 

b. 

c. 


Good 

Fair 


e.  Totally  inadequate 


23.  What  courses  from  the  general  education  program  do  you  feel  should  receive  more  empha- 


sis 

in  the  student* 

s training  to  better 

prepare  him 

for  the  vocational  world 

? 

* 

a. 

Art 

g- 

Speech 

_ Anthropology 

8.  

Zoology 

b. 

Music 

h. 

Economics 

n.  

__  Psychology 

t.  

Geology 

c. 

Drama 

i. 

Geography 

0. 

_ Astronomy 

u.  

Botany 

d. 

Philosophy 

> * 
j* 

History 

P-  — 

_ Physics 

V.  

Health 

e. 

Literature 

k. 

Political  Science  q.  

__  Chemistry 

w. 

Physical 

f. 

English 

1. 

Sociology 

r.  ^ 

_ Mathematics 

Education 

24.  Are  there  any  courses  that  you  did  not  take  that  you  think  would  help  you  on  your 
present  Job?  □ Yes  Q No.  If  yes,  please  list  courses  


25.  In  your  major  field  at  Foothill,  are  there  courses  that  you  think  should  be  offered 
that  are  not?  □ Yes  Q No.  If  yes,  please  list  courses  


26.  In  your  major  field  at  Foothill,  do  you  think  that  some  areas  are  over  enq»hasized  as 
compared  to  their  actual  importance  on  the  job?  Q Yes  Q No.  If  yes,  please  list; 


^ ^ ^ j ^ f I 


27.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  current  job?  Q Yes  Q Mo.  If  not,  plea.=e  speci_> 

■ reasons  for  your  dissatisfaction: 

a.  Do  not  have  a sense  of  involvement  in  the  job 

b.  Failure  to  establish  effective  interpersonal  relationships  with 

fellow  workers 

c.  Lack  of  interest 

d.  j No  chance  for  advancement 

e.  Low  salary 

f.  Not  sufficiently  challenging 

g;  Other  (specify)  

28.  If  you  are  now  working  in  the  area  of  your  college  major,  how  does  your  present 
position  compare  with  your  expectations  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  A, A.  degree? 

a.  Far  better  d.  Less  than  expected 

b.  Somewhat  better  e.  A marked  disappointment 

c.  ^ About  what  I expected 


E 


4 ^ 

1 ^ 

i ^ 

* ! I 

DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  ACCOUNTING  ■ | 

i 

[ 

Below  are  questions  concerning  your  duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  job.  Please  indicate  by  ] 

3.  check  in  the  appropriate  column  the  frequency  with  which  you  are  involved  in  the  following  activi-  4 

ties.  Also  rank  these  duties  according  to  their  importance:  1 = minor;  2 * important;  3 ==  very  \ 

or tan t. 


DUTIES  AWD  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  DENTAL  ASSISTANT 


Below  are  questions  concerning  your  duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  job.  Please  indicate  by  a 
check  in  the  appropriate  column  the  frequency  with  which  you  are  involved  in  the  following  activities. 
Also  rank  these  duties  numerically  according  to  their  importance  on  the  job.  Please  indicate  the 
type  of  dentist  you  work  for:  □ general  dentist  Q Specialist;  type 


Duties  and  Responsibilities Rank  Continually  Frequently  Occasionally  Rarely 

A,  Sterilization  of  set-ups  and  supplies.  

B,  Preparation  of  patient  for  surgical  and 

operat  ive  procedures , 

C,  Charting  of  teeth.  

D,  Selection  and  set-up  of  armamentarium  for 

surgical  and  operative  procedures-  

E,  Dispense  and  mix  dental  cements  and  amalgam.  

F,  Prepare  impression  materials  and  load  trays,  

G-  Pass  and  receive  instruments  and  materials 

for  various  chairside  procedures.  

H.  Clean  and  prepare  operatory  for  next  patient,  

I Expose  dental  roentgenograms.  

J.  Develop  and  mount  dental  roentgenograms.  

K.  Keep  records  of  and  file  dental  roentgenograms.  

L.  Care  and  adjustment  of  dental  chair  and  unit,  

M.  Sharpening  of  instruments,  

N.  Perform  minor  prosthetic  lab  procedures.  

O.  Make  appointments,  

P.  Receive  patients  and  visitors.  

Q-  Obtain  case  history  records.  

R.  Maintain  record  of  treatment  planning  6c  estimates, 

S.  Maintain  financial  record  of  office.  

T.  Billing  and  collection  of  accounts.  _____  

U.  Place,  receive  and  route  telephone  calls.  

V-  Maintain  effective  recall  system.  

W.  General  office  typing,  

X.  Order  and  maintain  balance  of  supplies.  

Y.  Fill  Out  insurance  forms.  ___  


If  you  are  performing  functions  in  your  present  job  that  are  not  mentioned  above,  please  list  these  functions 
below: 
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DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  REGISTERED  NURSE 


P lease' indi cate  by  a check  in  the  appropriate  column  the  frequency  with  which  you  are  involved 
in  the  following  activities.  Also  rank  these  duties  according  to  their  Importance: 

1 “ minor;  2 = important;  3 = very  important 


Duties  and  Responsibilities 


Injections 
Medication , general 
Enemas 

Blood  pressure  readings 
Temperature , pulse  and  respiratory 
readings 

Apply  and  change  dressings 

Catheterization 

Patient  bathing 

Tracheotomy  care 

Naso-gastric  tube  irrigation 

Turn  patient  in  Stryker  frame 

Care  for  patients  in  traction 

Patient  chart  maintenance 

Directing  work  of  auxiliary  personnel 

Explanations  to  patients 

Explanations  to  f ami ly 

Other  duties  not  listed: 


Rank  Continual ly  Frequent ly  Occasionally  Rarely 


Please  list  any  of  your  duties  for  which  you  did  not  receive  training  at  Foothill  College’ 


Please  list  any  areas  which  you  believe  were  over-emphasized  in  your  training  at  Foothill  College* 


' ^ I U 1^ r yvr  wnK^  I ^ '*^  'i  ^ M r»  >p  » 
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Registered  Nurse 
Evaluation  of  Graduates 
Page  2 


Additional  responses  desired: 


1,  Describe  any  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  nurse  which  will  be  helpful  to  us  in  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  the  nursing  program,. 


2 How  does  this  nurse  compare  with  others  who  have  worked  as  graduate  nurses  for  approximately 
the  same  length  of  t i me? 


3.  How  long  has  this  nurse  worked  under  your  supervision? 


i ^ 
f j 


DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OE  THE  SECRETARY 


Below  are  questions  concerning  your  duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  job.  Please  indicate 
by  a check  in  the  appropriate  column  the  frequency  with  which  you  are  Involved  In  the  follow 
Irg  activities  Also  rank  these  duties  numerically  according  to  their  importance  on  the  job. 


Dut i es  and  Respons ibi 1 1 ties 


Rank 


A.  Take  dictation  and  transcribe 

B.  File  (general  and  personal). 

C.  Read  and  sort  mail 

D.  Place  outgoing  and  receive  and  route  incoming 

t el ephone  calls 

E.  Make  and  keep  records  of  appointments. 

F.  Compose  written  communications  on  own  initiative, 

from  oral  instruction,  or  from  longhand  notes 

G.  Receive  customers  and  meet  public 

H.  Requisition  suppJi<='& 

I.  Copy  frc-ui  eni),  lover  ' * longViand  notes 

}.  Make  hotel  res«-rvat  t ons  and  t ransportat  i on 
reset ua t t ons 

K,  Operate  adding  c^r  calculating  machines. 

L.  Organize  and  type  reports  from  rough  data, 

M.  Gather  material  for  reports. 

N,  Assist  with  preparat ion  of  written  reports,  etc 
0 Keep  office  or  company  financial  records, 

P.  Type  and  index  minutes 

Q.  Type  copy  for  publication. 

R.  Keep  employer's  personal,  financial,  and 

other  records , 

S=  Prepare  payrolls  and  budgets, 

T.  Supervise  clerical  and  stenographic  employees- 

U,  Do  mimeographing  and  hectographing , 

V,  Take  speeches  as  dictated, 

W.  Act  as  office  manager, 

Jf.  Take  notes  at  meetings, 

Y,  Take  di rect  dictation  to  typewri ter , 


Cont 1 nual 1 y Frequent ly  Oc^as i onal ly  Rarely 


ii 

j 


J 


If  you  are  performing  functions  in  your  present  job  that  are  not  mentioned  above,  please  list  these  functions 
below: 


m 


TELEPHONE  948-8590 
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Foothill  College  establishes  specific  two-year  vocational 
training  programs  in  an  attempt  to  serve  the  needs  of  its  community. 

After  operating  a prograst  for  a period  of  time,  we  want  to 
know  how  our  graduates  are  performing  on  the  job.  Hence,  we  are 
asking  your  help  in  evaluating  the  results  of  our  program  so  we 
can  serve  you  better  in  the  future,  if  possible. 

Please  respond  with  complete  frankness.  Your  Information  will 
be  anonymous  since  we  are,  in  this  case,  interested  in  patterns 
i.ather  than  a single  individual  performance. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  assisting  us  in 
this  important  process. 


Yours  truly. 


Malcolm  D.  Maxwell 
Health  Science  Counselor 


MDM: jd 


Enclosures 


(Employer) 


DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  DENTAL  ASSISTANT 


Below  are  various  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Dental  Assistant.  Please  rate  the  approximate 
level  of  proficiency  of  the  Foothill  College  graduate(s)  in  your  employ,  past  or  present.  If  a 
given  activity  does  not  apply,  merely  write  *'N^An"  after  it.  Please  rank  each  item  from  1 to  3 
according  to  its  level  of  importance,  3 being  the  highest. 


Duties  and  Responsibilities Rank Poor Fair  Good Excellent 

A.  Sterilization  of  set-ups  and  supplies.  

B.  Preparation  of  patient  for  surgical  and 

operative  procedures.  ' 

C.  Charting  of  teeth.  

D.  Selection  and  set-up  of  armamentarium  for 

surgical  and  operative  procedures.  

E.  Dispense  and  mix  dental  cements  and  amalgam.  , 

F.  Prepare  impression  materials  and  load  trays*  ___  

G.  Pass  and  receive  instruments  and  materials 

for  various  chairside  procedures.  ' 

H*  Clean  and  prepare  operatory  for  next  patient.  

I.  Expose  dental  roentgenograms.  ___  

J.  Develop  and  mount  dental  roentgenograms.  

K.  Keep  records  of  and  file  dental  roentgenograms.  __  : 

L.  Care  and  adjustment  of  dental  chair  and  unit.  

M.  Sharpening  of  instruments.  ___  , 

N.  Perform  minor  prosthetic  lab  procedures*  

O.  Make  appointments.  

P.  Receive  patients  and  visitors.  

Q.  Obtain  case  history  records.  

Rc  Maintain  record  of  treatment  planning  and 

estimates.  . ^ 

S.  Maintain  financial  record  of  office.  __  

T.  Billing  and  collection  of  accounts.  „ . 

U.  Place,  receive  and  route  telephone  calls.  

V.  Maintain  effective  recall  system.  __  — _ 

W.  General  office  typing.  

X.  Order  and  maintain  balance  of  supplies..  

V.  Fill  out  insurance  forms.,  

Z.  Other: 


MiiMiiiiiaii 


Please  give  xis  any  additional  Information  you  think  we  should  know  about  strengths  or  weaknesses  in  our 
Dental  Assisting  program  at  FootblTL  Colleger 


duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  medical  assistant 


(Employer) 


Below  are  various  duties  and -responsibilities  of  the  Medical  Assistant.  Please  rate  the  approximate 
level  of  proficiency  of  the  Foothill  College  graduate(s)  in  your  employ,  past  or  present.  If  a 
given  activity  does  not  apply,  merely  write  "N.A.“  after  it.  Please  rank  each  item  from  1 to  3 
according  to  its  level  of  importance,  3 being  the  highest. 


Duties  and  Responsibilities  Rank  Poor  Fair  Good  Excellent  ? 

■ ^ 1 

A.  Reception  work.  __  1 

B.  Answering  the  telephone  and 

handling  the  mail.  

C.  Make  appointments.  ___  

D.  Typing  and  shorthand.  . ^ 

E.  Dictating  machine.  ..  ___  ___ 

F.  Filing.  , 

G.  Complete  insurance  forms.  . 

H.  Industrial  reports.  . 

I.  Banking.  

J.  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.  . 

K.  Reconcile  bank  statement,  

L.  Close  books  for  the  month.  

M.  Quarterly  tax  return.  

N.  Write  checks.  

O.  Statements.  

P.  Handle  collections.  

O.  Sterilization.  1 

^ 

R.  Order  supplies.  J ^ 

S.  Assist  in  examinations.,  

T.  Take  blood  pressure.  

U.  Bandaging  and  dressing.  . 

V.  Prepare  and  give  hypodermic  injections.  

W.  Prepare  surgical  tray.  — * 

X.  Assist  in  minor  surgery.  __  

Y.  Draw  intravenous  blood.  . 

Z.  Allergy  tests.  ___  

Other  * 


i 
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Medical  Assistant 

Duties  and  Responsibilities 

Page  2 
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Please  give  us  any  additional  information  you  think  we  should  know  about  strengths  or  weaknesses  in  our  | 

Medical  Assisting  program  at  Foothill  College:  J 
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EVALUATION  OF  FOOTHILL  COLLEGE  NURSING  GRADUATES  (R.N.) 


(Employer) 


Foothill  College  would  like  to  know  how  its  Registered  Nurse  graduates  are  performing  on  the  job. 

Any  information  you  can  give  us  regarding  strengths  and  weaknesses  will  help  us  to  better  prepare 
our  students  for  your  needs  Please  be  completely  frank  in  your  responses  Also  rank  these  duties 
according  to  their  importance: 1 « minor:  2 = important;  3 = very  important. 

Duties  and  Responsibilities  Rank  Poor  Fair  Good  Excellent 

A Plans  nursing  care  for  patient  as  an  individual;  is  not  

task  oriented 

B.  Contributes  to  patient’s  comfort;  has  skill  in  turning, 

lifting,  positioning,  getting  out  of  bed,  etc  

C Carries  out  nursing  techniques  satisfactorily. 

(Bath,  enemas,  medications,  etc.)  

D Is  able  to  operate  special  equipment;  suction,  oxygen,  etc. 

E.  Seeks  guidance  and  assistance  when  unsure  of  techniques  

F,  Observes  and  reports  observations  to  head  nurse  or  team 
leader  (Changes  in  patient’s  condition,  signs,  symptoms, 

etc  ) 

G Records  pertinent  information  accurately  on  patient’s 

chart.  ' 

H,  Uses  opportunities  to  talk  with  patients  

I Is  aware  of  and  courteous  to  patient’s  family  

J Explains  procedures  and  treatments  to  patient  and  his 

family  in  terms  they  can  understand.  

K Utilizes  suggestions  and  constructive  criticism  to 

improve  her  patient  care  

L Assumes  responsibility  for  increasing  her  knowledge; 

asks  questions,  uses  source  materials,  seeks  guidance  

M Talks  easily  with  doctors  and  others  involved  in  care  of 

patients . 

N . Is  courteous  to  and  considerate  of  co-workers , 

O.  Organizes  her  activities  appropriately;  care  and 

treatments  on  time,  etc.  

P.  Plans  with  auxiliary  personnel  in  such  a way  that  patients 

receive  nursing  care  in  accord  with  their  illness  and  needs.  ^ 

Q.  Demonstrates  an  awareness  of  total  nursing  unit;  responds 
to  patients  other  than  those  assigned  to  her,  assists 
others,  is  aware  of  organization  and  housekeeping  of 

entire  unit.  

R.  Presents  a good  personal  appearance.  

S.  Prefers  giving  direct  care  to  patients  rather  than 

directing  others.  

T.  Gives  thorough  nursing  care  to  her  patients.  

U-  Organizes  effectively  to  give  good  nursing  care  to  a 

group  of  patients.  
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To  determine  to  what  extent  jobs  exist  for  socio-economic, 
disadvantaged  youth  of  Laramie  County  and  to  determine  what 
types  of  training  should  be  given  to  prepare  these  students 
to  enter  into  these  jobs  and  others  in  today's  complex 
society. 


OBJECTIVES 


1,  To  determine  idiat  types  of  jobs  are  available  in  the 
community, 

2,  To  make  a preliminary  job  analysis  of  each  job  to 
determine  occupational  needs  of  the  handicapped  youth 
to  best  help  them  meet  this  need  and  enable  them  to 
make  a greater  contribution  to  society. 

3,  To  make  a reliable  sampling  of  out-of-school  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  enrollees  to  determine  if  these  enrollees 
dropped  out  of  school  because  of  handicaps  and  what  was 
the  nature  of  these  handicaps. 


PROCEDURES 

The  surveyors  contacted  government,  business,  and  manufac- 
turing firms  in  the  Cheyenne  area.  For  each  job  the  surveyor 
felt  suited  for  the  subject  youth,  a preliminary  job  analysis 
form  was  completed  (see  attached  form). 

Employers  were  asked, "What  jobs  would  you  have  available 
under  average  economic  conditions?"  The  surveyors  found 
that  most  of  the  jobs,  however,  are  jobs  which  are  present 
at  all  times. 

The  surveyors  found  employers  were  very  cooperative  and 
interested  in  this  project  and  I would  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  all  individuals  involved, 

A total  of  200  employers  were  contacted.  Approximately 
150  of  these  employers  employee  20  or  more  personnel. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OF  CHEYENNE 


During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a drop  in  building  and  hi^way 
construction  in  this  area.  Retail  trade  has  been  slow  causing  soiae  concern. 
Hopes  are  high  for  a good  tourist  season.  This  along  with  the  Centennial 
celebration  should  keep  the  hotel-motel  and  service  occupations  active. 
Modification  of  the  missile  system  has  increased  activity  somewhat  in  the 
construction  fields. 

The  building  permits  in  1963  numbered  164  new  residential  permits 
for  $1,934,350.00.  In  1965  total  building  permits  were  valued  at  $3,845,976. 
During  1966  new  resident  permits  dropped  to  57  for  a cost  of  $683,350.00. 
Total  permits  in  1966  were  $3,371,824.15.  During  the  first  three  months  of 
1967  permits  were  at  or  near  an  all-time  low.  At  this  time, there  is  very 
little  planning  for  any  large  public  or  commercial  projects. 

Amounts  to  be  expended  on  highway  construction  during  the  coming 
year  will  about  equal  that  of  1966. 

Manufacturing  industries  are  expecting  some  expansion.  Railroads, 
transportation,  utilities,  and  wholesale  trade  do  not  anticipate  any  major 
changes. 

Government  agencies, including  Federal,  state,  and  local, anticipate 
little  change  for  the  coming  year.  Present  budgets  allow  for  only  a slight 
expansion. 

Service  occupations  idiich  include  restaurants,  hotels,  and  motels, 
should  offer  a number  of  openings  with  the  increase  in  tourist  trade. 

Farming  and  ranching  demands  may  make  some  jobs  available  if  suffi- 
cient moisture  is  received. 

A monthly  summary  for  February  1967  appeared  in  Vol.  1,  No.  2 of 
Wyoming  Economic  Indicators  reads  as  follows: 
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“Value  of  authorized  construction  shows  a decrease  for  February, 
offsetting  January's  gains.  Personal  Income  has  decreased  for  the 
second  month.  Average  weekly  hours  In  manufacturing  show  a very 
high  level  for  this  time  of  year  ....  Individual  general  wel- 
fare claims  and  Initial  unemployment  Insurance  claims  show  an 
Improvement  In  this  sector  of  the  economy.  Ordinary  life  Insurance 
sales  are  still  showing  a strong  gain  for  the  fourth  month. 

The  Indicators  would  seem  to  reflect  the  stabilisation  of  the 
economy  with  very  little  change  since  January  . . . . " 


ADJUSTMENTS  TO  PRELIMINARY  JOB  ANALYSIS 

Questions  11,  19,  20,  23,  29,  and  30  were  omitted  on  the  final  report  be- 
cause of  the  following  reasons: 

11.  Wyoming  has  a Right  to  Work  Law. 

19.  Individual  judgment  and  consideration  must  be  given  to  both  the  employee 
and  employer  to  give  an  accurate  answer  to  the  amount  of  adjustment  to 
change  needed. 

20.  How  much  pressure  on  the  job  again  Is  determined  by  the  capabilities 
of  the  persons  Involved. 

23.  It  was  very  difficult  for  the  Interviewers  to  determine  the  extent  of 
memory  required.  All  jobs  seem  to  require  a reasonable  amount  of 
memory. 

29.  Most  employers  said  the  amount  of  strength  required  was  only  that  \ 

i 

adequate  to  do  the  job  and  Individual  judgment  would  have  to  be  used.  ^ 

30.  No  jobs  were  found  that  required  tools.  However,  special  requirements  i 

are  listed.  1 

1 

) 

i 

i 

i 
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OCCUPATIONAL  BREAKDOWN 


Sixty-two  (62)  different  occupations  which  are  suitable  for 
socio-economic,  disadvantaged,  and  other  handicapped  youth  were  found 
during  the  course  of  the  survey. 

NUMBER  OF  POSSIBLE  JOBS  AVAILABLE 

The  surveyors  found  that  approximately  1,240  individual  jobs 
are  in  existence  among  the  200  business  and  industries  contacted. 

PRELIMINARY  JOB  ANALYSIS 

On  the  following  pages  are  a listing  of  jobs  found  available 
in  the  cononunity,  a short  statement  of  duties,  and  the  frequency  that 
each  item  appears  on  the  individual  job  analysis. 

Only  those  items  applicable  to  the  job  appear  on  the  final  job 
analysis  sheet. 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 


PRELIMINARY  JOB  ANALYSIS 


Job  title 

Duties  of  employee 


What  kind  of  job  is  it? 
clerical 
service 
agriculture 

sales 

factory 
other  


12.  How  are  employees  found? 
employment  service 
newspaper  ads 
union  halls 
walk^ln  applications 
other  


13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 
shortage 
steady  supply 
more  than  enough 


Job  level 

unskilled 
semi-skilled 
skilled 

Experience 
required 
training  desired 
^will  train 


14.  How  ^re  employees  paid? 

hourly 
weekly 
monthly 
piece  work 

15.  Does  the  employee 

work  alone 
with  others 


Employment 
full-time 
:-time 
seasonal 


How  many  employed? 

men 

women 


Are  tests  given? 

em. loyment  service  test 
company  made  test 

other 

none 


Is  a license  required? 
drivers 

health  certificate 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

inside  outside 


jnoisy 
wet 
dirty 
_day  work 
low  places 


_quiet 
_dry 
_clean 
jnight  work 
high  places 


17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

^no  formal  education 

little  formal  education 
elementary  school  completion 
high  school  completion 


18«  How  much  training  is  given? 
none 

apprenticeship 

number  of  weeks 


Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 19. 

written  application? 

yes 

no 

Must  the  employee  join  a union? 

yes  20 . 

no 


How  much  adjustment  to  change 
is  required? 

some 

frequent 

Is  there  much  pressure  on  the  job? 

none 

some 


jgreat 


1 


21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 


22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

none 

little 

some 

much 

23.  How  much  memory  is  required? 
little 

memory  for  oral  directions 
much 


27.  How  much  wiriting  is  required? 

none 
listing 
sales  orders 

productions  records 

^information  to  be  read 

by  others 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

little 

giving  messages 

answering  telephone 

asking  for  tools  and  materials 

giving  directions 

other 


Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

none 

seen  by  public 

talks  to  public 

works  with  the  public  all  the 

time 

How  much  reading  is  required? 

^none 

little 

^addresses 

sales  orders 

patterns  or  blue  prints 

directions 

^bulletins 

letters 

How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 
none 

little 

counting 

adding 

subtracting 

multiplying 

dividing 

fractions 

measurements 

sales  slips 

invo ices 
other 


How  much  strength  is  required? 
Hands : 

^none  little  some  - 

great 

Arms; 

^none  little  some 

great 

Legs: 

^none  little  some 

^great 

Back: 

none  little  ^some 

great 

Is  the  employee  required  to 
have  tools  or  special  equipment? 
_yes 
no 

If  yes,  what  kind 


Comments : 
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Businesses.  Manufacturing,  and  Services  Contacted 


Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  - 7 


Electrical  - 3 


Janitorial  services  - 2 


Dairies  - 2 


Theaters  - 2 


Bottling  Companies  - 3 


Bowling  - 3 


Printing  - 3 


Golf  Course  - 2 


Manufacturing  - 8 


Hospital  and  Nursing  Homes  - 3 


Transportation  and  Communications  - 9 


Government  - 18  (major  depts*) 


Auto  Dealers  and  Service  - 17 


Lumber  Yards  - 3 


Moving  and  Storage  - 4 


Hardware,  retail  - 3 


Service  Air  - 2 


Paint,  retail  - 2 


Utilities  - 1 


Non-Profit  Organizations  - 3 


Wholesale  and  Misc.  Retail 
Establishments  - 8 


Music  Sales  - 2 


Equipment  Sales  and  Service  - 4 


Bakery  - 3 


Retail  Food  - 7 


Nursery,  Child  - 2 
Repair  Shops,  misc.  - 3 


Clothing,  retail  - 6 


Furniture  - 5 


Florist  and  Nursery  - 3 


Restaurant,  Motel  - 18 


Construction  - 5 


Department  Stores  - 6 


Plumbing  and  Heating  - 3 


Drugs  - 3 


Sheet  Metal  - 2 


Banks,  Finance,  and  Insurance  - 12 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1,  Job  title 

LAUNDRY  CHECKERS  & MARKERS 

2.  Duties  of  employee 

checks  and  marks  clothes 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

3 service 

4,  Job  level 

3 semi-skilled 

3.  Experience 

2 training  desired 

3 will  train 

6.  Employment 

3 full-time 

7.  How  many  employed? 

12  women 

8.  Are  tests  given? 

3 none 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

none 

10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

_3 yes 

12.  How  are  employeed  found? 

3 employment  service 

1 walk-in  applications 

2 word  of  mouth 

13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

3 steady  supply 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

3 hourly 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

3 work  with  others 

16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

3 inside 
3 day  work 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

3 little  formal 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

3 number  of  weeks 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

3 no 

22.  How  much  supervision,  is  the 
employee  given? 

3 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

3 none 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1  little 
1 sales  orders 

1 directions 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

3 counting 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

2 sales  orders 

2 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

3 little 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  Title 

SHIPPING  CLERK 

2.  Duties  of  employee 

Prepares  merchandise  for  ship- 
ment or  delivery 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 service 
4 factory 

4.  Job  level 

4 unskilled 

2 semi-skilled 

5.  Experience 

2 training  desired 
6 will  train 

6.  Emplojnnent 

6 full-time 

7.  How  many  employed? 

19  men 
8 women 

8.  Are  tests  given? 

5 none 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

^none 

10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

6 yes 

12.  How  are  employees  found* 

3 employment  service 
2 newspaper  ads 

4 walk-in  applications 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

6 steady  supply 


14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

5 hourly 

15.  Does  the  employee 

5 work  with  others 

16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

6 inside  3 outside 

5 day  3 night 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

2  no  formal  education 

4 high  school  complete 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

5 number  of  weeks 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

5 no 

22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

6 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

2 none 

3 talks  to  public 

26.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

4 addresses 

5 sales  orders 

6 directions 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

2 little 

3 invoices 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

3 sales  orders 

4 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

2 giving  messages 
2 asking  for  materials 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

SALAD  GIRLS 


15.  Does  the  employee 

1 work  with  others 


2.  Duties  of  employee 

Fix  salads 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 service 

4.  Job  level 

1 unskil led 

5.  Experience 

1 will  train 

6*  Employment 

1 full-time 

7.  How  many  employed? 

2 women 


16*  What  are  working  conditions 
1 inside 
1 day  work 
1 night  work 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 little  formal 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 number  of  weeks 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

1 no 

22.  Hew  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 some 


8.  Are  tests  given? 

1 none 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

none 


24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 seen  by  public 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 sales  orders 


10.  Must  the  mployee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 yes 

12.  How  are  employees  found? 

1 walk-in  applications 

13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 hourly 


26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 none 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 none 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 little 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

PRODUCEMAN 

2.  Duties  of  employee 

Clean,  sort,  and  take  care 
of  produce 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

3 service 

4.  Job  level 

2 semi-skilled 
^skilled 

5.  Experience 

2 training  desired 

3 will  train 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

2 work  with  others 

16.  What  are  working  conditions 

3 inside 
3 wet 

3 day 

2 night 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

3 little  formal 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

3 number  of  weeks 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
3 no 


6.  Emplo3nnent 

3 full-time 

7.  How  many  employed? 

7 men 

8.  Are  tests  given? 

3 none 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

none 

10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

3 yes 

12.  How  are  employees  found? 

3 walk" in  applications 

13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

3 steady  supply 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

3 hourly 


22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

2 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

2 works  with  public 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

2 sales  orders 

3 directions 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

3 much 

2 sales  slips 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

3 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

3 giving  directions 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

STOCKMAN 

2.  Duties  of  employee 

Receives  goods,  marks  and 
keeps  merchandise  in  order 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

2 clerical 

2 service 

3 factory 

4 other 


4,  Job  level 

2 unskilled 
7 semi-skilled 

5.  Experience 

9 will  train 


6.  Employment 

9 full-time 

7.  How  many  employed? 

30  men 


8.  Are  tests  given? 

8 none 

9,  Is  a license  required? 

8 drivers 

10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

9 yes 

12*  How  are  employees  found? 

8 employment  service 

6 walk-in  applications 

13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

5 steady  supply 
3 more  than  enough 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

7 hourly 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

1  work  alone 
3 work  with  others 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

9 inside 
^dirty 

6 day  work 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

? elementary  school 

7 high  school  complete 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

8 number  of  weeks 


' 21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
9 no 

22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

9 some 


24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

4 none 

3 seen  by  public 
2 talks  to  public 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

7 sal^o  >rders 

4 directions 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

7 counting 
2 some 

4 sales  slips 
9 invoices 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

4 listing 

2 sales  orders 

5 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

7 answering  telephone 

3 asking  for  material 
2 answering  questions 
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JOB  AMLYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

BimDI£  TIER 

2.  Duties  of  employee 

Puts  clothes  In  bundles  and 
ties  them 

3*  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 service 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 

16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 inside 
1 day  work 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 little  formal 


4*  Job  level 

1 semi-skilled 


18.  How  much  training  is  given 
1 number  of  weeks 


5.  Experience 

1 will  train 

6.  Emplo3rment 

1 full-time 

7.  How  many  employed? 

1 women 

8.  Are  tests  given 

1 none 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

1 no 

10*  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 yes 

12.  How  are  employees  found? 

1 employment  service 
1 walk- In  applications 

13*  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 s teadv  supply 

14*  How  are  employees  paid 
1 hourly 


21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

1 no 

22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
1 none 

25*  Hot-t  much  reading  is  required? 

_ 1 sales  orders 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 counting 
1 some 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 listing 
1 sales  orders 
1 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28*  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 
1 little 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

SPOTTER 

2.  Duties  of  employee 

Dry  clean  and  spot  stains 
on  clothing 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 service 


15,  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 

16,  Wtiat  are  working  conditions? 

1 inside 
1 day  work 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 little  formal 


4.  Job  level 

1 semi-skilled 


18.  How  much  training  Is  given? 
1 number  of  weeks 


5.  Experience 

1 training  desired 
1 will  train 


6,  Employment 

1 full-time 


21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
1 no 


22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 s(xne 


7,  How  many  employed? 
2 men 


24«  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
1 none 


8.  Are  tests  given? 
1 none 


9.  Is  a license  required? 

none 

10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 yes 

12.  How  are  employees  found? 

1 employment  service 
1 word  of  mouth 


13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 hourly 


25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 
1 sales  orders 
1 directions 


26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 
1 little 


27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 information  to  be  read  by 
others 


28.  What  kind  of  speaking  Is  required? 
1 little 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1,  Job  title 

USED  CAR  RECONDITIONER 


2,  Duties  of  employee 

Clean  cars,  replace  parts, 
touch-up  painting,  seat 
covers,  etc. 


3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 
1 service 


4,  Job  level 

1 semi-skilled 


5.  Experience 

1 will  train 


6.  Employment 

1 full-time 


7.  How  many  employed? 
1 men 


8.  Are  tests  given? 
1 none 


9.  Is  a license  required? 
1 drivers 


10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 yes 


12.  How  are  employees  found? 

1 employment  service 
1 walk-in  applications 


13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 


14.  How  are  employees  paid? 
1 hourly 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  alone 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 
1 inside 


1 outside 

I ^dirty 

1 ^day  work 


17.  How  much  education  is  required? 
1 prefers  high  school 


18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 apprenticeship  (27  weeks) 


21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
1 no 


22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 


1 some 


24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
1 talks  to  public 


25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 
1 directions 


26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 
1 little 


27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 
1 listing 


28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 
1 little 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

TRUCK  DRIVER 


2,  Duties  of  employee 

Driving  truck  to  make 
deliveries 


What  kind  of  job  is  it? 
9 service 
2 sales 
2 construction 


Job  level 

3 unskilled 
8 semi-skilled 


5.  Experience 

2 training  desired 
11  will  train 


6,  Employment 

10  full-time 


7,  How  many  employed? 

55  men  (varies) 


8,  Are  tests  given? 

2 company-made  test 
10  none 


9,  Is  a license  required? 
9 drivers 
3 chaffeurs 


Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

10  yes 
2 no 


12,  How  are  employees  found? 

6 employment  service 
3 newspaper  ads 
10  walk-in  applications 
5 word  of  mouth 


Do  you  have  plenty  fo  workers 
available? 

8 steady  supply 
4 more  than  enough 


14.  How  are  employees  paid? 
8 hourly 
2 monthly 


15,  Does  the  employee? 

3 work  alone 
10  work  with  others 


What  are  working  conditions 
6 inside 
12  outside 
8 day  work 


How  much  education  is  required? 
4 little  formal 
4 elementary  school 
2 high  school 


How  much  training  is  given? 

5 none 

6 number  of  weeks 


21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
4 yes 
8 no 


22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

_3 little 

8 some 


24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
3 seen  by  public 

5 talks  to  public 

6 works  with  public 


How  much  reading  is  required? 
10  addresses 
10  sales  orders 
5 directions 


26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 
5 little 

5 adding  and  subtracting 
4 sales  slips 
4 invoices 


27,  Ifow  much  writing  is  required? 

8 sales  orders 
5 information  to  be  rea  , by 
others 


28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 
6 giving  directions 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

MOVERS 

2.  Duties  of  employee 

Moving  of  household  goods 
local  and  long  distance 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 service 

4.  Job  level 

1 semi- ski 1 led 

5.  Experience 

1 training  desired 

6.  Employment 

1 full-time 

7.  How  many  employed? 

5 men 


8.  Are  tests  given? 

1 company-made  test 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

1 drivers 


10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 yes 

12,  How  are  employees  found? 

1 walk-in  applications 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 

14,  How  are  employ ies  paid? 

1 hourly 


15,  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 inside 
1 outside 
1 dirty 
1 day  work 
1 low  places 
1 high  places 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 little  formal 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 number  of  weeks 


21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

1 yes 

22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 some 


24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 works  with  public 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 addresses 
1 directions 
1 letters 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

much 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 sales  orders 
1 Information  to  bo  read  by 
others 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 giving  messages 
1 giving  directions 

29.  How  much  strength  is  required? 

1 great 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1,  Job  title 

HEAVY  HAULING 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

Driving  truck,  loading 
tractor,  steel,  etc. 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 service 

4,  Job  level 

1 semi-skilled 

5,  Experience 

1 training  desired 
1 will  train 


6.  Employment 

1 full-time 
1 part- t ime 


7.  How  many  employed? 
3 men 


8,  Are  tests  given? 

1 company-made  test 

9,  Is  a license  required? 

1 chauffeur 


10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 
yes 

12,  How  are  employees  found? 

1 walk-in  applications 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

, 1 hourly 

1 monthly 

15,  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 


16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 inside 
1 outside 
1 dirty 
1 day  work 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 little  formal 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 number  of  weeks 

21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

1 s ome t ime s 

22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 little 

24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 works  with  public 

25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 addresses 
1 sales  orders 
1 directions 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 none 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 giving  messages 
1 giving  directions 

29,  How  much  strength  is  required? 

Hands : 1 great 

Arms:  1 great 

begs:  1 great 

Back:  1 great 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 
COOK 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 


2.  Duties  of  employee 

Cook  food,  clean,  and 
take  orders 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 service 

4.  Job  level 

1 skilled 

5.  Experience 

1 will  train 


6.  Emplo)rment 

1 ful 1- t ime 

7.  How  many  employed? 

2 women 


8.  Are  tests  given? 
1 none 


9.  Is  a license  required? 
none 


10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

_1 yes 

12.  How  are  employees  found? 

1 newspaper  ads 

13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 

14.  How  are  employees  paid 

1 bi-weekly 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 ins ide 
1 day  work 
1 night  work 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 little  formal 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 some 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

_1 yes 

22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 seen  by  public 
1 talks  to  public 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 none 

26.  How  much  airthmetic  is  required? 

1 some 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 sales  orders 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 little 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1,  Job  title 

REPAIRMAN 


2,  Duties  of  employees 

Check  gas  lines,  fixes 
brakes,  etc. 


3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 
1 service 


4.  Job  level 

1 skilled 


5.  Experience 

1 will  train 


6.  Employment 

1 full-time 


7.  How  many  employed? 
50  men 


8.  Are  tests  given? 

1 company-made  test 


9.  Is  a license  required? 


none 


10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 yes 


12,  How  are  employees  found? 
1 referrals 


13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 


14.  How  employees  paid? 

1 semi-weekly 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 
1 inside 
1 outside 
1 dirty 
1 day  work 
1 night  work 


17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 apprenticeship  (6  months) 


21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
1 no 


22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 


24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
• 1 works  with  public 


25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 addresses 
1 sales  orders 
1 patterns  or  blue  prints 
1 directions 


26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 


some 


27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 listing 
1 sales  orders 
1 production  records 
1 information  to  be  used  by 
others 


28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 
1 telephone 
giving  directions 


N 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 

1.  Job  title 

15. 

Does  the  employee? 

PRINTER'S  HELPER 

1 work  with  others 

2.  Duties  of  employee 

16. 

What  are  working  conditions? 

Carries  paper,  sorts 

1 inside 

printed  material,  and 

1 dirty 

may  operate  press 

17. 

How  much  education  is  required? 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 elementary  school  (prefer 

1 service 

high  school) 

4.  Job  level 

18. 

How  much  training  is  given? 

1 semi-skilled 

6 twelve  weeks 

5.  Experience 

21. 

Does  the  ^ployee  handle  money? 

1 will  train 

1 no 

6.  Employment 

• 

CM 

CM 

How  much  supervision  is  the 

1 full-time 

employee  given? 
1 some 

7.  How  many  employed? 

1 men 

• 

CM 

Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
1 none 

8.  Are  tests  given? 

1 none 

25. 

How  much  reading  is  required? 
1 sales  orders 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

none 

26. 

How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 
1 much 

10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 

written  application? 

• 

CM 

How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 yes 

1 listing 
1 sales  orders 

12.  How  are  employees  found? 

1 ^ployment  service 

• 

00 

CM 

What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 walk-in  applications 

1 little 

13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 s teady  supply 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 hour ly 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

SILK  FINISHER 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

2 work  with  others 


2.  Duties  of  employee 

Pressing  silk  clothes 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

2 service 

4.  Job  level 

2 semi-skilled 

to 

5.  Experience 

1 training  desired 

3 will  train 

6.  Employment 

2 full-time 

7.  How  many  employed? 

2 women 

8.  Are  tests  given? 

2 none 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

none 

10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

yes 

12.  How  are  employees  found? 

2 employment  service 
1 walk-in  application 
1 word  of  mouth 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

2 inside 
2 day  work 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

2 little  formal 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

2 number  of  weeks 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

2 no 

22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

2 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

2 none 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

2 _none 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 none 
1 counting 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 none 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 little 


13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

2 steady  supply 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

2 hourly 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

14. 

How  are  employees  paid? 

LINKMAN 

1 hourly 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

15. 

Does  the  employee? 

Service  aircraft  with  gas 

1 work  alone 

and  oil 

16. 

What  are  working  conditions? 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 outside 

1 service 

1 day  work 
1 night  work 

4,  Job  level 

1 unskilled 

17. 

How  much  education  is  required? 
high  school  complete 

5,  Experience 

1 will  train 

18. 

How  much  training  is  given? 
1 number  of  weeks 

6,  Emplo3mient 

1 full-time 

21. 

Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
,1. 

7,  How  many  employed 

7 men 

22. 

How  much  supervision  is  the 

2 women 

employee  given? 
1 some 

8,  Are  tests  given? 

1 none 

24. 

Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
1 works  with  public 

9,  Is  a license  required? 

1 drivers 

25. 

How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 bondable 

1 directions 

10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 

26. 

How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

written  application? 

1 counting 

1 yes 

I making  change 

12,  How  are  employees  found  27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 employment  service  1 sales  orders 

1 walk-in  applications 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers  1 giving  directions 

available? 

1 s teady  supply 
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JOB  AmYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

6REASEMN 

2.  Duties  of  employee 

Greases  and  changes  oil  in 
cars  and  trucks 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 service 

4.  Job  level 

1 unskilled 

5.  Experience 

1 training  desired 
1 will  train 

6.  Employment 

1 full-time 

7.  How  many  employed? 

4 men 

8.  Are  tests  given? 

1 company-made  test 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

1 drivers 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 

16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 ins ide 

_1 ^dirty 

1 day  work 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 little  formal 
1 high  school  desired 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 number  of  weeks 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

1 no 

22.  How  much  supervision  Is  the 
employee  given? 

1 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 seen  by  public 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 little 
1 addresses 


Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 yes 

How  are  employees  found? 

1 employment  service 
1 newspaper  ads 
1 walk-in  applications 

Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 

How  are  employees  paid? 

1 hourly 


26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 little 

27.  How  uLch  writing  is  required? 

1 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 asking  for  tools  and 
materials 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

CAMERAMAN 

2.  Duties  of  employee 

Moves  camera,  puts  up  the 
set 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 service 

4.  Job  level 

1 unskilled 

5.  Experience 

1 will  train 

6.  Ei.:ployment 

1 full-time 

7.  How  many  employed? 

3 men 

8.  Are  tests  given? 

1 none 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

none 

10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 yes 

12,  How  are  employees  found? 

1 trade  journal 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 s teadv  supply 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 bi-weekly 


15,  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 

16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 inside 
1 day  work 
1 night  work 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 high  school  prefe'^red 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

3 weeks 

21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

1 no 

22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

_1 little 

24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 none 

25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

_J; little 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

_1 little 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 none 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 little 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1,  Job  title 

PUNT  WORKER 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

Keep  plant  clean, 
sterilize  bottles, 
bottle  milk 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

2 service 

4,  Job  level 

2 semi-skilled 

5,  Experience 

1 training  desired 
?.  will  train 

6,  Emplo3nnent 

2 full-time 

7,  How  many  employed? 

16  men 

8,  Are  tests  given? 

1 company-made  test 

9,  Is  a license  required? 

2 health  certificate 

10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

.J yes 

12.  How  are  employees  found? 

1 employment  service 

1 newspaper  ads 

2 walk" in  applications 
2 referrals 

13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

2 steady  supply 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 weekly 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

2 work  with  others 

16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

2 ins ide 
2 wet 
2 day  work 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 little  formal 

1 high  school  complete 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

2 three- four  months 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

2 no 

22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

2 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

seen  by  public 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 sales  orders 

2 directions 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 counting 

2 adding  and  subtracting 
1 multiplying 

1 algebra 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 sales  orders 

1 production  records 

2 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

2 asking  for  tools  and 
materials 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 
PORTER 


15,  Does  the  employee? 

2 work  with  others 


2,  Duties  of  employee 
Carry  luggage 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 
2 service 

4,  Job  level 

2 unskilled 


5.  Experience 

2 will  train 

6.  Employment 

2 full-time 


16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

2 inside 

1 outside 

_2 ^day 

2 night 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

2 elementary  school 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

2 number  of  weeks 

21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
_2 yes 


7,  How  many  employed? 

6 men 

8,  Are  tests  given? 

2 none 

9,  Is  a license  required? 

1 drivers 
1 other  (bondable) 


10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

2 yes 


12,  How  are  employees  found? 

1 employment  service 

2 walk-in  applications 


13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

2 more  than  enough 


14,  How  are  employees  paid? 
1 hourly 
1 weekly 


22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 little 
1 some 


24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

2 works  with  the  public 

25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

2 addresses 


26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  requ7.red? 

1 little 
1 counting 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 listing 

1 information  to  be  read  by 
others 


28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 
1 giving  messages  , 

1 giving  directions 


1 


I 

1 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1,  Job  title 

LABORBR 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

Doing  unskilled  jobs 
around  construction 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

3 service 

4 carry  material 

4,  Job  level 

7 unskilled 

5,  Experience 

7 will  train 

6,  Employment 

4 full-time 
7 seasonal 

7,  How  many  employed? 

164  men  (varies) 

8,  Are  tests  given? 

7 none 

9,  Is  a license  required? 

4 drivers 

10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  « 
written  application? 

_2 yes 

5 no 

12.  How  are  employees  found? 

3 employment  service 
5 union  halls 

7 walk-in  applications 

13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

2 steady  supply 

4 more  than  enough 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

7 hourly 

15.  Does  the  employee? 

3 work  alone 

7 work  with  others 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

2 inside 
7 outside 

_7 dirty 

5 day  work 

3 low  places 

3 high  places 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

2 no  formal 
2 little  formal 

1 elementary  school 

2 high  school 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

7 none 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

7 no 

22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

6 some 

1 much 

24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

4 none 

3 seen  by  public 

25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

2 none 

_4 little 

2 directions 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

3 none 

_2 little 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

5 none 

2 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

5 little 

2 giving  directions 

29,  How  much  strength  is  required? 

Arms : 7 great  Hands : 7 great 

Legs:  7 great  Back:  7 great 

30,  Is  the  employee  required  to  have 
special  equipment? 

5 hard  hat  and  special  shoes 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1,  Job  title 

17, 

How  much  education  is  required? 

CEMENT  FINISHERS 

1 little  formal 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

18, 

How  much  training  is  given? 

Finish  c^ent 

1 apprenticeship 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

21, 

Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

1 service 

1 no 

4,  Job  level 

1 skilled 

5*  Experience 

1 required 

6«  Employment 

1 seasonal 


7,  How  many  employed? 
5 men 


8,  Are  tests  given? 
1 none 


9*  Is  a lic,ense  required? 
none 


10*  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 no 

12,  How  are  employees  found? 

1 union  halls 
1 walk-in  applications 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 hourly 

15,  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  alone 
1 work  with  others 


16,  What  are  working  conditions? 
1 outside 
1 dirty 
1 day  work 


22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 some 


24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
1 talks  to  public 


25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 
1 addresses 
1 directions 


26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 
1 little 


27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 
1 sales  orders 


30, 


1 information  to  be  read  by 
others 


28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 
1 asking  for  tools  and 
materials 

1 giving  directions 


29,  How  much  strength  is  required? 
1 great 


Is  the  ^ployee  required  to  have 
tools  c^'  special  equipment? 

1 _yes  - tools  required  for 
finishing  cement 


& 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1,  Job  title 

MATERIALS  HANDLER 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

Keep  production  line 
supplied  with  proper 
material 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 factory 

4.  Job  level 

1 semi-skilled 


16*  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 inside 
1 noisy 
1 dirty 

17#  How  much  education  is  required? 
1 high  school  complete 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 
as  needed 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
1 no 


5,  Experience 

1 will  train 

6,  Employment 

1 full-time 

7,  How  many  employed? 

2 men 

8,  Are  tests  given? 

1 none 

9,  Is  a license  required? 

1 drivers 

10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 yes 


22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 none 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 sales  orders 
1 directions 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 some 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 production  records 
1 information  to  be  read  by 
others 


12,  How  are  employees  found? 

1 employment  service 
1 walk-in  applications 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 hourly 

15,  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 


28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 
1 asking  for  tools  and 
materials 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

LINE  BOYS 

2.  Duties  of  employee 

Keep  food  in  line  at  a 
cafeteria 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 service 

4.  Job  level 

1 unskilled 

5.  Experience 

1 will  train 

6«  Employment 

1 full-time 

7.  How  many  employed? 

2 men 

8.  Are  tests  given? 

1 none 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

none 

10.  Must  the  emplo3ree  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 ves 

12,  How  are  emplo3rees  found? 

1 walk-in  applications 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 s teady  supply 

14,  How  are  emplo3rees  paid? 

1 hourly 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 

16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 inside 
1 day  work 
1 night  work 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 little  formal 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 number  of  weeks 

21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

.i yes 

22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 some 

24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 works  with  public 

25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 direc tions 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 little 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 none 

28*  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 
1 little 
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1,  Job  title 

JANITOR 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

Cleans  and  does  minor 
maintenance  tasks 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

23  service 

4,  Job  level 

23  unskilled 

5,  Expereince 

3 training  desired 
23  will  train 

6«  Emplo3rment 

20  full-time 

4 part-time 

7,  How  many  employed? 

64  men 
8 women 

8,  Are  tests  given? 

1 company-made  test 

22  none 

9,  Is  a license  required? 

12  drivers 
3 other  (bondable) 

10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

23  yes 

12,  How  are  employees  found? 

12  employment  service 

2 newspaper  ads 

21  walk-in  applications 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

16  steady  supply 
7 more  than  enough 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

16  hour ly 

5 weekly 


15,  Does  the  employee? 

10  work  alone 
14  with  others 

16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

18  inside  6 outside 

14  dirty  17  night 

17  low  places 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

3 no  formal  education 

10  little  formal  education 

7 elementary  school 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

4 none 

18  number  of  weeks 

21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

I yes 
21  no 

22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

4 none 

3 little 
13  some 

24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

10  none 

12  seen  by  public 

25t  How  much  reading  is  required? 

II  little 

8 directions 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

3 none 
_19_little 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

11  none 

6 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

15  little 

5 asking  for  materials 

29,  How  much  strength  is  required? 

Arms:  19  some  I*egs:  19  some 

Hands: 19  some  Back  19  some 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1. 

Job  title 

16. 

What  are  working  conditions? 

baby  sitter 

1 inside 
1 noisy 

2. 

Duties  of  employee 

1 day  work 

Help  take  care  of  children 

17. 

How  much  education  is  required? 

3. 

What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 little  formal 

1 service 

18, 

How  much  training  is  given? 

4. 

Job  level 

1 some 

1 unskilled 

21. 

Does  the  en^loyee  handle  money? 

5, 

Experience 

1 no 

1 will  train 

22, 

How  much  supervision  is  the 

6. 

Employment 

employee  given? 

1 par  >time 

1 much 

7. 

How  many  enqployed? 

24, 

Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

4 women 

1 seen  by  public 

8, 

Are  tests  given? 

25. 

How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 none 

1 little 

9, 

Is  a license  required? 

26. 

How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

none 

1 none 

10. 

Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 

27, 

How  much  writing  is  required? 

written  application? 

1 none 

1 no 

28, 

What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1?-,  How  are  employees  found?  1 talking  with  children 

1 walk-in  applications 

13*  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 hourly 

15.  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

SERVICE  STATION  ATTENDANT 

2.  Duties  of  employee 

Fill  autos  with  gas,  check 
oil,  etc. 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 service 

4.  Job  level 

1 unski 1 led 


5*  Experience 

1 will  train 


6.  Employment 

1 fu  1 1-  time 

7.  How  many  employed? 

5 men 


8,  Are  tests  given? 
1 none 


9,  Is  a license  required? 
1 drivers 
1 bondable 


10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 yes 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 outs ide 

_1 ^dirty 

1 day  work 

17*  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 elementary  school 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 number  of  weeks 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

- 1_  yes 

22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 works  with  public 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 sales  orders 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 much 


27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 
1 sales  orders 


12,  How  are  employees  found? 

1 employment  service 


13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 more  than  enough 


14.  How  are  lemployees  paid? 
1 hourly 


28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 
1 answering  telephone 
1 giving  directions 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1«  Job  title 

FOUNTAIN  CLERK 

2*  Duties  of  employee 

Making  soft  drinks,  ice 
cream,  and  coffee,  etc« 

3*  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

3 service 

4*  Job  level 

4 unskilled 

5«  Experience 

1 training  desired 
3 will  train 

6«  Employment 

3 full-time 

2 part-time 

7*  How  many  employed? 

7 women 


8*  Are  tests  given? 

1 companv»made  test 

2 none 


9«  Is  a license  required? 
none 


10«  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

3 yes 

12 « How  are  employees  found? 

2 employment  service 

3 newspaper  ads 

2 walk-in  applications 

13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 shortage 

2 steady  supply 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

2 hourly 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

2 work  with  others 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

3 inside 
3 clean 

2 day  work 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

3 little  formal 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

3 number  of  weeks 

21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

_3 yes 

22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

3 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 seen  by  public 
3 talks  to  public 

1 works  with  public 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

2 sales  orders 
2 directions 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 counting 

2 soaie 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

3 sales  orders 

2 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 giving  messages 

1 te lephone 

2 giving  directions 
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1,  Job  title  16. 

MEAT  WKAPPER 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

Price  and  wrap  meat 

17, 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

2 service 

18. 

4,  Job  level 

2 unskilled 

21, 

5 , Experience 

2 will  train 

22. 

6,  Employment 

2 full-time 


7.  How  many  employed?  24. 

5 women 


8.  Are  tests  given? 

2 none  25, 


9.  Is  a license  required? 
none 

26, 

10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

_2 yes  27. 

12.  How  are  employees  found? 

2 walk-in  applications 

13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

2 steady  supply  28. 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

2 hourly 

15,  Does  the  employee? 

2 work  with  others 


What  are  working  conditions? 

2 Inside 
2 day  work 
2 night  work 

How  much  educatio  ■.  is  required? 
2 little  f'  .^1 

How  much  training  is  given? 

2 number  of  weeks 


Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
2 no 


How  much  supervision  is  the  j 

employee  given? 

2 some 

Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

2 talks  to  public 
2 works  with  public 

How  much  reading  is  required? 

2 sales  orders 
2 directions 


How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 
2 much 


How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 listing 

1 sales  orders 

2 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 
none 
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JOB  AmYSIS 


1«  Job  title 
BOX  BOY 

2.  Duties  of  omployee 

Sack  and  carry  groceries 
to  cars 

3.  What  kind  of  job  Is  It? 

4 service 

4.  Job  level 

4 unskilled 


5*  Experience 

4 will  train 

6«  Employment 

3  ful  1-  time 

5 part-time 

7*  How  many  employed? 
28  men 

8,  Are  tests  given? 
none 


9.  Is  a license  required? 

^none 

10«  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

4 yes 
1 no 


12*  How  are  employees  found? 

5 walk-in  applications 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

4  steady  supply 
1 more  than  enough 

14*  How  are  employees  paid? 

4 hourly 

1 tins  only 

15.  Does  the  employee? 

5 work  with  others 


16*  What  are  working  conditions? 

5 inside 
5 outside 
5 day  work 

4 night 

17*  How  much  education  is  required? 

5 little  formal 

1 high  school  prefer 

18*  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 none 

3  nTimber  of  weeks 

21*  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

5 no 

22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 little 

3 some 
1 much 

24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

4 talks  to  public 

5 works  with  public 

25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 none 
4 little 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 none 

4 little 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

3 none 

2 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 little 

1 giving  directions 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

MACHINE  OPERATOR 


15*  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 


2«  Duties  of  employee 

Operate  forming  and 
punching  machines 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 factory 

4,  Job  level 

1 semi-skilled 

5,  Experience 

1 will  train 


16*  What  are  working  conditions? 
1 inside 
1 noisy 


17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 elementary  school 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

as  needed 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
1 no 


6*  Emplo3roent 

1 full"tlme 

7.  How  many  employed? 
10  men 
6 women 


22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 


some 


24*  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
1 none 


8.  Are  tests  given? 

1 none 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

none 


25*  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 patterns  or  blue  prints 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 
1 little 


10*  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 yes 

12*  How  are  employees  found? 

1 employment  service 
1 walk-in  applications 


27*  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 none 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 
1 asking  for  tools  and 
materials 


13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 more  than  enough 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 hourly 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

DISHt/ASHER 


2 


r 


[ 


3 


4 


i 


5 


I 


6 


7 


8 


Duties  of  employee 
Washing  dishes 

What  kind  of  job  is  it? 
15  service 

Job  level 

15  unskilled 


Experience 

15  will  train 


Employment 

14  full-time 
2 part-time 

How  many  employed? 
44  men 
1 women 

Are  tests  given? 

15  none 


9.  Is  a license  required? 

1 drivers 

1 health  certificate 


10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

7 yes 

8 no 


12.  How  are  employees  found? 

2 employment  service 

2 newspaper  ads 

14  walk-in  applications 

13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

12  steady  supply 

3 more  than  enough 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

15  hourly 


15 


3 


Does  the  employee? 

19  work  with  others 


16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

17  inside 
10  dirty 
13  day  work 
13  night 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

6 no  formal  education 

7 little  formal  education 
2 elementary  completion 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

2 none 

4 number  of  weeks 
9 some 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

15  no 

22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

15  some 

24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

6 none 

6 seen  by  public 

25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

13  none 
_2 little 

2 addresses  and  sales  orders 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

12  none 
2 little 
1 counting 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

15  none 
1 listing 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

15  little 


I 

I 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

TRADES  HELPER 


2,  Duties  of  employee 
Helps  trademen  with 
various  jobs 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

2 service 
1 factory 

4*  Job  level 

1 unskilled 

2 semi-skilled 

5.  Experience 

3 will  train 

I 

. 6,  Employment 

2 full* time 
1 seasonal 

[ 7*  How  many  employed? 

[ 6 men  (varies) 

r 

t 

I 8,  Are  tests  given? 

1 emplowient  service 
1 other 
1 none 


9, 


[ 10. 


r- 

i 


Is  a license  required? 

1 drivers 

Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

^ yes 

1 no 


12. 


I 


\ 14. 


How  are  employees  found? 

2 employment  service 

1 union  halls 

2 walk-in  applications 

Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

3 s teady  supply 

How  are  employees  paid? 

3 hourly 


[ 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

3  work  with  others 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

2 inside 

3 dirty 


17.  How  naach  education  is  required? 
^elementary  school 
high  school 


1 

T 


18.  How  much  training  is  given? 
1 none 

1 number  of  weeks 
1 Twenty- six  weeks 


21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
3 no 


22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

2 much 


24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
2 none 

1 seen  by  public 


25. 


How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 addresses 

2 patterns  or  blue  prints 

2 ^directions 


26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 
2 some 

2 measurements 


27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 none 

1 listing 

2 information  to  be  read  by 
others 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


Job  title 

15, 

STORE  CLERK 

Duties  of  employee 

16, 

Waiting  on  customers 

What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

2 service 

3 sales 

17. 

Job  level 

2 unskilled 

3 semi-skilled 

18, 

Experience 

3 training  desired 

4 will  train 

21. 

Emplo3mient 

5 full  -time 

22, 

How  many  employed? 

21  women 

24, 

Are  tests  given? 

5 none 

Is  a license  required? 

25, 

none 

Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

26, 

5 yes 

How  are  employees  found? 

2 employment  service 
4 walk-in  applications 

27. 

Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

5 steady  supply 

28. 

How  are  employees  paid? 
5 hourly 
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Does  the  employee? 

5 work  with  others 


What  are  working  conditions? 

5 ins ide 
5 day  work 
4 night 

How  much  education  is  required? 

1 no  formal 

4 little  formal 

How  much  training  is  given? 

5 ntimber  of  weeks 

Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
_i_yes 

4 no 

How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

5 some 

Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

4 talks  to  public 

5 works  with  public 

How  much  reading  is  required? 

5 sales  orders 
3 directions 


How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 
5 much 

5 sales  slips 

How  much  writing  is  required? 

3 sales  orders 
5 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

What  kind  of  speaking  required? 

2 telephone 


JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

DELIVERY  BOY 

2.  Duties  of  employee 

Pick-up  and  deliver 
merchandise 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

4 service 

4*  Job  level 

4 unskilled 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

3 inside  2 dirty 

4 outside  1 quiet 
2 day  and  night 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

2 little  formal 

2 elementary  school  completion 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 none 

3 number  of  weeks 


5.  Experience 

1 training  desired 
4 will  train 


21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
2 ves 
2 no 


6.  Employment 

4 full-time 


7.  How  many  employed? 

9 men 

8.  Are  tests  given? 

1 company-made  test 
3 none 


9.  Is  a license  required? 
4 drivers 
1 other  (bondable) 


22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

2 none 
2 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

2 talks  to  public 

2 works  with  public 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

4 addresses 
4 sales  orders 

3 direc t ions 


10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

_3 yes 

1 no 


12.  How  are  employees  found? 

4 employment  service 

2 newspaper  ads 

1 union  halls 

3 walk-in  applications 

13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

2 steady  supply 

2 more  than  enough 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

4 hourly 

15.  Does  the  employee? 

2 work  alone 
2 with  others 


26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

3 counting 

2 adding  and  subtracting 

1 multiply,  divide,  fractions, 
and  measure 

3 sales  slips,  invoice 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 listing 

4 sales  orders 

3 information  read  by  others 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

2 giving  messages 

2 asking  for  material 
1 telephone 
1 giving  directions 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


\ 


1.  Job  title 

YARD  CLERK 

2«  Duties  of  employee 

Record  railroad  car  numbers 


3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 clerical 

4,  Job  level 

1 unskilled 


3,  Experience 

1 will  train 

6,  Employment 

1 fu  11- time 

7*  How  many  employed? 

2 men 

8*  Are  tests  given? 

1 none 

9«  Is  a license  required? 
none 


10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

_1 yes 

12 « How  are  employees  found? 

1 employment  service 
1 walk-in  applications 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 more  than  enough 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 hourly 

15,  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  alone 


16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 outside 
1 noisy 
1 dir ty 

_1 day 

1 night 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 high  school  complete 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 number  of  weeks 


21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

1 no 

22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

_1 little 

24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
1 none 


25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 bulletins 
1 R.R.  car  nmbers 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

_1 little 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 listing 

1 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 little 


1 

I 

i 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


! 


1 . 


1.  Job  title 

SALESMAN 


2. 


5 

i 


Duties  of  employee 

Selling  merchandise  to  the 
public 


3*  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 
4 sales 

4,  Job  level 

1  semi"Skilled 

3 skilled 

5«  Experience 

1 training  desired 

4 will  train 

6*  Employment 

4-  full-time 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  alone 
3 work  with  others 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

4 inside 

1 outside 
4 day  work 

2 clean  and  quiet 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 no  formal 

3 high  school  complete 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

4 number  of  weeks 


21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
1 yes 
3 no 


7. 


How  many  employed? 
19  men 
1 women 


8.  Are  tests  given? 

4 none 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

3 drivers 
1 insurance 


10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 


12.  How  are  employees  found? 

2 employment  service 

1 newspaper  ads 

2 walk-in  applications 
1 trade  journal 


13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

4 s teady  supply 


14.  How  are  employees  paid? 
3 hourly 
1 weekly 
1 monthly 


22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 


1 none 

2 seme 


24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
4 works  with  the  public 


25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 
4 addresses 
4 sales  orders 


26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 
4 much 


27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 
3 listing 


4 sales  orders 


28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 
4 much 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

GROUNDSKEEPER 

2«  Duties  of  employee 

Mow  and  water  lawns,  trim 
edges,  etc. 

3*  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

2 service 

4,  Job  level 

2 unskilled 

5,  Experience 

2 will  train 

6,  Employment 

1 fu  1 1- 1 ime 

2 seasonal 

7,  How  many  employed? 

6 men 

8,  Are  tests  given? 

2 none 

9,  Is  a license  required? 

2 drivers 

10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

.J: yes 

1 no 

12,  How  are  employees  found? 

2 employment  service 

2 walk-in  applications 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

2 more  than  enough 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

2 hourly 


15,  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  alone 
1 work  with  others 

16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 wet 
1 outside 

_2 ^dirty 

1 day  work 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 little  formal 

1 elementary  school 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

2 number  of  weeks 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

2 no 

22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

2 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

2 seen  by  public 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

_2 ^little 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

2 little 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

2 none 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

_1 little 

1 asking  for  tools 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1,  Job  title 
MAID 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

2 work  with  others 


2,  Duties  of  employee 

Making  beds,  keeping  rooms 
clean 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

2 service 

4,  Job  level 

2 unskilled 


5.  Experience 

1 training  desired 

2 will  train 

6 . Employment 

2 full-time 
1 part-time 

1 seasonal 

7.  How  many  employed? 

13  women 

8.  Are  tests  given? 

2 none 


9.  Is  a license  required? 
none 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

2 ins ide 

1 dirty 

2 day  work 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 no  formal 

1 little  formal 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 none 

1 number  of  weeks 

21*  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

2 no 

22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 little 
1 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
1 seen  by  public 

25*  How  much  reading  is  required? 
J._little 
1 directions 


10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

2 yes 

12.  How  are  employees  found? 

2 walk-in  applications 

13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 shortage 

1 steady  supply 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

2 hourly 


26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

_2 little 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 none 

1 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28*  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 
_1 little 

1 asking  for  tools  and 
materials 
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1.  Job  title 

KITCHEN  HELPER 

2.  Duties  of  employee 

Do  assigned  duties  In 
kitchen,  peal  potatoes, 
clean  up  and  assist  cook 

3.  What  kind  of  job  Is  It? 

1.  service 

4.  Job  level 

1 unskilled 


5«  Experience 

1 will  train 

6«  Employment 

1 full-time 

7.  How  many  employed? 

3 men 

8«  Are  tests  given? 

1 none 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

1 health  certificate 

10«  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 no 

12.  How  are  employees  found? 

1 employment  service 
1 walk* in  applications 


13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 more  than  enough 


14.  How  are  employees  paid? 
1 hourly 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 inside 
1 clean 
1 day  work 
1 night  work 

17.  How  much  education  Is  required? 

1 It  tie  formal 


18.  How  much  training  Is  given? 
1 none 


21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

1 no 

22.  How  much  supervision  Is  the 
employee  given? 

1 much 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 none 

25.  How  much  reading  Is  required? 

1 little 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  Is  required? 

1 little 

27.  How  much  writing  Is  required? 

1 none 


28.  What  kind  of  speaking  Is  required? 
little 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1,  Job  title 

NURSING  aids 

2#  Duties  of  employee 

Duties  around  hospital  as 
assigned  by  nurses  staff 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 service 

4,  Job  level 

1 unskilled 


5,  Experience 

1 will  train 


6,  Employment 

1 full-time 

7,  How  many  employed? 

5 men 
7 women 


8,  Are  tests  given? 
1 none 


9,  Is  a license  required? 

^none 

10,  lytust  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 yes 

12,  How  are  employees  found? 

1 walk" in  applications 
1 N.Y»0«  civil  service 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 more  than  enough 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 hourly 


15,  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 


16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 inside 
1 quiet 
1 day 
Jl^ night 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

I elementary  school 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

5 weeks 


21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
1 no 


22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 much 


24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 work  with  public 

25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 bulletins 


26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 
1 much 


27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 listing 

1 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 giving  messages 
1 answering  telephone 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 
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1. 


s 
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2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 


Job  title 
BUS  BOY 

Duties  of  employee 

Cleaning  and  setting^^up 
tables 

What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

12  service 

Job  level 

12  unskilled 

Experience 

1 training  desired 
12  will  train 


6. 


7. 


8. 


f 


Employment 

11  full-time 
5 part" time 

1 seasonal 

How  many  employed? 

38  men 

Are  tests  given? 

12  none 

Is  a license  required? 

2 health  certificate 


10*  i&ist  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

7 yes 
5 no 


12,  How  are  employees  found? 

4 employment  service 
12  walk*- in  applications 


13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

7 steady  supply 
5 more  than  enough 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

11  hourly 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

12  work  with  others 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

12  inside 
12  day  work 
11  night  work 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

2 no  formal 
8 little  formal 
1 elementary  school 


18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

I none 

II  number  of  weeks 


21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
12  no 


22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

12  some 


24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
3 seen  by  public 
5 talks  to  public 
8 works  with  public 


25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 
4 none 
7 little 


26. 


27. 


28. 


How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

4 none 
7 little 

How  much  writing  is  required? 

9 none 

2 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 
6 little 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 
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1,  Job  title 

BOTTLING  LINE  WORKER 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

Clean  and  inspect  bottles 
before  filling 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 factory 

4,  Job  level 

1 unskilled 

5,  Experience 

1 will  train 

6,  Employment 

1 ful 1- t ime 

7,  How  many  employed? 

2 men 

3 women 

8,  Are  tests  given? 

1 none 

9,  Is  a license  required? 

1 health  certificate 

10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

„1 yes 

12,  How  are  employees  found? 

1 employment  service 
1 walk-in  applications 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 more  than  enough 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 hourly 


15,  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 

16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 inside 
1 wet 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 high  school  complete 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 none 

21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

1 no 

22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 some 

24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 seen  by  public 

25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

_1 little 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

_1 little 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 none 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

little 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1,  Job  title 

MAINIENANGE  MAN 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

lakes  care  of  equipment 

3*  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

2 service 

4.  Job  level 

2 semi-skilled 

5.  Experience 

2 will  train 


6,  Employment 

2 full-time 

7,  How  many  er (ployed? 

2 men 


8,  Are  tests  given? 
2 none 


9o  Is  a license  required? 

^none 

10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

2 yes 

12,  How  are  employees  found? 

1 employment  service 

2 walk" in  applications 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

2 steady  supply 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

2 hourly 

15,  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  alone 
1 work  with  others 


16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

2 inside 

1 outside 

2 dirty 

2 day  work 

1 night  work 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

2 little  formal 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 none 

1 number  of  weeks 

21,  Does  the  employeehandle  money? 

2 no 


22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 none 
1 some 

24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
1 none 

1 seen  by  public 

25*  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 patterns  or  blue  prints 
1 directions 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 some 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 listing 

1 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

_1 little 

1 asking  for  tools  and 
materials 
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1,  Job  title 

PAINTER  AND  HELPER 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

Paints  base  coats,  large 
areas,  no  finishing,  etc. 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

2 service 

1 cons truction 

4,  Job  level 

2 unskilled 

1 semi-skilled 

5,  Experience 

3 will  train 


6,  Emplo3mient 

2 full-time 
1 seas onal 

7,  How  many  employed? 

5 men  (varies) 

8,  Are  tests  given? 

1 employment  service  test 
1 other 

9,  Is  a license  required? 

1 drivers 


10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

^ yes 

1 no 


12,  How  are  employees  found? 

2 employment  service 

1 union  halls 

2 walk* in  applications 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 

2 more  than  enough 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

3 hourly 


15,  Does  the  employee? 

2 work  alone 
1 work  with  others 


16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

3 ins ide 
2 outside 
1 day  work 
1 noisy 
_2 ^dirty 

1 low 

2 high 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 little  formal 

2 elementary  school 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

2 none 
27  weeks 

21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

3 no 


22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 

employee  given? 

3 some 

24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public?  j 

3 none  | 

25,  How  much  reading  is  required?  | 

1 little  I 

2 directions  I 


26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

2 none  ^ 

1 little  I 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required?  I 

3 none  1 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required?  | 

3 little  1 

I 

5 
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lo  Job  title 

PARTSMAN 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

Stock  and  supply  parts 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

4 service 


16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

4 inside 

^dirty 

4 day  work 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

3 little  formal 
3 high  school  desired 


4,  Job  level 

4 semi"Skilled 

5,  Experience 

4 training  desired 
3 will  train 


18,  How  much  training  is  given? 
4 number  of  weeks 


21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
3 yes 
1 no 


6,  Employment 

4 full" time 

7,  How  many  employed? 

9 men 


8,  Are  tests  given? 

1 company-made  test 
3 none 


9,  Is  a license  required? 
3 drivers 


22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

3 some 


24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
3 works  with  public 


25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

3 addresses 

4 sales  orders 

4 ^directions 

2 bulletins 


10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 


written  application? 

4 

__much 

4 ves 

3 

__sales  slips 

3 

^invoices 

12. 

How  are  employees  found? 

2 employment  service 

27. 

How  much  writing  is  reqvired? 

4 . walk-in  applications 

3 

_li sting 

4 

_sales  orders 

13, 

Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 

4 

^information  to  be  read  by 

available? 

others 

4 steady  supply 

28. 

What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

14. 

How  are  employees  paid? 

3 

_giving  messages 

4 hourly 

4 

_teltphone 

4 

^asking  for  materials 

15, 

Does  the  employee? 

4 

_g.lv ing  directions 

4 work  with  others 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1,  Job  title 

METAL  POLISHERS 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

Buffs  finished  metal 
products 

3*  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 
1 factory 

4,  Job  level 

1 semi-skilled 

5,  Experience 

1 will  train 


6,  Employment 

_ 1 fu  1 1*  t ime 

7.  How  many  employed? 

6 men 


8,  Are  tests  given? 
1 none 


9,  Is  a license  required? 
none 


10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

_1 yes 

12.  How  are  employees  found? 

1 employment  service 
1 walk-Jn  applications 

13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 hourly 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  alone 


16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 inside 
1 noisy 
1 dirty 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 elementary  school 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

^as  needed 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
1 no 


22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 little 

24.  Does'  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
1 none 


25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 none 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 none 


27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 
1 production  records 


28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 little 

29.  How  much  strength  is  required? 

Hands:  1 great 

Arms : 1 great 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1. 

Job  title 

16. 

w”nat  are  working  conditions? 

BAKERS 

1 inside 
1 day  work 

2. 

Duties  of  employee 

1 night  work 

Baking  goods 

17. 

How  much  education  is  required? 

3, 

What  kind  df  job  is  it? 

1 little  formal 

1 service 

18, 

How  much  training  is  given? 

4, 

Job  level 

1 number  of  weeks 

1 skilled 

21. 

Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

5, 

Experience 

1 no 

1 training  desired 
1 will  train 

22. 

How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

6, 

Employment 

1 some 

1 full-time 

24. 

Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

7. 

How  many  employed? 

1 seen  by  public 

4 women 

25. 

How  much  reading  is  required? 

8, 

Are  tests  given? 

1 directions 

1 none 

26. 

How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

9, 

Is  a license  required? 

1 much 

10. 

1 no 

27. 

How  much  writing  is  required? 

Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 

1 sales  orders 

written  application? 

1 information  to  be  read  by 

1 yes 

others 

* A 

• 

CM 

How  are  employees  found? 

28, 

What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 walk-in  applications 

1 giving  directions 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 hourly 

15,  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

SWITCHMAN 

2o  Duties  of  employee 

Help  switch  and  uncouple 
railroad  cars 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 R.R.  yards 

4.  Job  level 

1 unskilled 

5.  Experience 

1 will  train 

6o  Employment 

1 seasonal 

7,  How  many  employed? 

10  men 

8,  Are  tests  given? 

^none 

9,  Is  a license  required? 

none 

10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 yes 

12,  How  are  employees  found? 

1 employment  service 
_l_walk-in  applications 


15,  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  alone 


16. 


What  are  working  conditions? 
1 outside 
1 day 
1 night 


17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 elonentary  school 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 number  of  weeks 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

1 no 

22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 little 

24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 none 

25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 none 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 none 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 none 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 little 


13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 more  than  enough 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 hourly 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


J 


1. 

Job  title 

15,  Does  the  employee? 

GARMENT  PRESSER 

9 work  with  others 

2. 

Duties  of  employee 

16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

Pressing  clothes 

9 Inside 
9 day  work 

3. 

What  kind  of  job  Is  It? 

9 service 

17,  How  much  education  Is  required? 
9 little  formal 

4. 

Job  level 

9 semi-skilled 

18.  How  much  training  Is  given? 
9 number  of  weeks 

5. 

Experience 

5 training  desired 

21*  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

9 will  train 

9 no 

6. 

Employment 

22,  How  much  supervision  Is  the 

9 full-time 

employee  given? 
9 some 

7. 

How  many  employed? 

2 men 

24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

35  women 

8 none 

1 talks  to  public 

8. 

Are  tests  given? 

9 none 

25,  How  much  reading  Is  required? 
3 none 

9. 

Is  a license  required? 
none 

5 little 

26*  How  much  arithmetic  Is  required? 

10. 

Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 

2 none 

written  application? 

2 little 

9 yes 

5 counting 

CM 

How  are  employees  found? 

27,  How  much  writing  Is  required? 

9 employment  service 

7 none 

4 walk-ln  applications 

2 Information  to  be  read  by 

5 word  of  mouth 

others 

13, 

Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  Is  required? 

available?  9 little 

9 steady  supply 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

9 hour ly 
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JOB  ANALYSTS 


1,  Job  title 

WASHNAN 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

Washing  clothes  and 
extracting  them 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

4 service 

4,  Job  level 

4 seml*skllled 

5,  Experience 

1 training  desired 
4 will  train 


6,  Bmplo3?TOent 

4 fu  1 1- 1 ime 

7.  How  many  employed? 

5 men 

2 women 


8,  Are  tests  given? 
4 none 


9,  Is  a license  required? 
4 none 


10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

4 yes 

12,  How  are  employees  found? 

4 emploment  service 
3 walk-in  applications 
1 word  of  mouth 


13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

4 steady  supply 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

4 hour ly 

15,  Does  the  employee? 

4 work  with  others 


16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 wet 
4 inside 
4 day  work 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

4 little  formal 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

4 number  of  weeks 


21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
4 no 


22,  lk>w  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

4 some 

24,  Does  Xhe  employee  meet  the  public? 

4 none 

25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 none 
_3 little 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 none 

2 lltcxe 

1 measurements 


27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

3 none 

1 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

4 little 
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Does  the  employee? 

1 work  alone 

1 with  others 

What  are  working  conditions? 

2 inside 
2 dirty 
2 noisy 

How  much  education  is  required? 

2 elementary  school 

How  much  training  is  given? 

2 number  of  weeks 

Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

2 no 

How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

2 some 

Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
2 talks  to  public 

How  much  reading  is  required? 

2 sales  orders 

How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 none 

J, little 

How  much  writing  is  required? 

2 none 

What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 
_2 little 

How  much  strength  is  required? 
Hands:  2 great 

Arms:  2 great 


JOB  ANALYSIS 


1.  Job  title 

OFFICE  CLERK 

2.  Duties  of  employee 

Do  general  office  work 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

21  clerical 

8 service 
6 sales 

4.  Job  level 

13  semi-skilled 

11  skilled 

5.  Experience 

16  training  desired 

22  will  train 

6.  Employment 

22  full-time 

7.  How  many  employed? 

166  women 

8.  Are  tests  given? 

10  companymade  test 

12  none 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

^none 

LO.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

21  yes 

L2,  How  are  employees  found? 

10  employment  service 

9 newspaper  ads 

17  walk-in  applications 

10  other 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

18  work  with  others 

16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

20  inside 

11  day  work 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

8 little  or  none 

9 high  school  complete 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

18  number  of  weeks 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

19  yes 

22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

19  some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

6 talks  to  public 
16  works  with  public 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

18  addresses 

19  sales  orders 
14  directions 
19  letters 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

12  much 

12  use  machines 

27 i How  much  writing  is  required? 

12  listing 
19  sales  orders 

10  production  records 

18  information  to  be  read  by 
others 


Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

21  steady  supply 

How  are  employees  paid? 

7 hourly 
10  s emi -weekly 


^Tiat  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 
18  giving  messages 
20  telephone 
8 giving  directions 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1*  Job  title 

SEAMSTRESS 

2,  duties  of  employee 

Sew  and  repair  torn 
articles 

3*  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 
3 service 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

3 work  with  others 

16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

3 inside 
3 day  work 

17*  How  much  education  is  required? 
3 little  formal 


4.  Job  level 

3 semi-skilled 


18.  How  much  training  is  given? 
3 number  of  weeks 


5.  Experience 

3 training  desired 
3 will  train 

6,  Employment 

3 full-time 

1 part-time 

7*  How  many  employed? 

9 women 

8.  Are  tests  given? 

3 none 

9,  Is  a license  required? 

none 

10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

3 yes 

12.  How  are  employees  found? 

2 employment  service 

2 walk-in  applications 

13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

3 steady  supply 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

3 hourly 


21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

3 no 

22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

3 some 

24,  Does  he  meet  the  public? 

2 none 

1 seen  by  public 

25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

2 little 

1 sales  orders 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 little 

2 me a s ur emen t 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 none 

2 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

3 little 
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1.  Job  title 
ROOFER 


15,  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 


2,  Duties  of  employee 

Repairs  to  roof  of  building 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 service 

4,  Job  level 

1 skilled 

5,  Experience 

1 required 

Employment 

1 part-time 


16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 outside 

_1 dirty 

1 day  work 
1 high  places 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 high  school  complete 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 apprenticeship 

21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
1 no 


7,  How  many  employed? 

6 men 

8,  Are  tests  given? 

1 none 

9,  Is  a license  required? 

^drivers 

10.  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 no 

12.  How  are  employees  found? 

1 union  halls 
1 walk-in  applications 

13.  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 

14.  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 hour ly 


22.  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 works  with  public 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 patterns  or  blue  prints 
1 directions 
1 bulletins 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 much 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 asking  for  tools  and 
materials 
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1,  Job  title 

16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

ASSEMBLER 

1 inside 
1 noisy 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

Assemble  products  using 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

screws,  rivets,  small  parts 

1 elementary  school 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 factory 

little 

4,  Job  level 

21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

1 semi-skilled 

1 no 

5,  Experience 

22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 

1 will  train 

employee  given? 
1 some 

6,  Employment 

1 full-time 

24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
1 none 

7,  How  many  employed? 

5 men 

25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

8 women 

1 patterns  or  blue  prints 

8,  Are  tests  given? 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 employment  service  test 

1 little 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

none 

1 productions  records 

10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

written  application? 

1 asking  for  tools  and 

1 yes 

material 

12,  How  are  employees  found?  | 

1 employment  service  ] 

1 walk"in  applications  \ 

j 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers  I 

available?  I 

1 more  than  enough  I 

i 

14,  How  are  employees  paid  \ 

1 hour ly  j 

1 

15,  Does  the  employee?  i 

1 work  alone  ! 


1 


1 
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1,  Job  title 

C^fECKERS 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

Checking  groceries  on 
cash  register 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

3  service 

3 sales 

4,  Job  level 

4 semi-skilled 

5,  Experience 

2 training  desired 
6 will  train 


6.  Employment 

6 full-time 
2 part-time 

7,  How  many  employed? 

38  men 
57  women 


8,  Are  tests  given? 
5 none 


9,  Is  a license  required? 
none 


10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

6 yes 

12,  How  are  employees  found? 

6 , walk-in  applications 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

6 steady  supply 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

5 hourly 

15,  Does  the  employee? 

6 work  with  others 


16,  What  are  working  conditions? 

5 inside 

5 day 

6 night 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

5 little  formal 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

6  number  of  weeks 


21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

6 yes 

22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

4 dome 
2 ittuch 


24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

6 works  with  the  public  all  the 
time 

25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

5 sales  orders 
3 directions 

2 prices 

26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

6 much 

6 sales  slips 

3 invoices 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

3 sales  orders 
6 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

j 

3 

28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required?  ^ 

3 giving  directions 
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1,  Job  title 

WAITRESS 

2,  Duties  of  employees 

Waits  on  tables,  serves 
food 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

8 service 

4,  Job  level 

5 unskil led 
3 semi-skilled 

5,  Experience 

2 training  desired 
8 will  train 

6,  Bnplo3rment 

8 full*time 
5 part-time 
2 seasonal 


15.  Does  the  employee? 

8 work  with  others 

16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

8 inside  7 days 

2 outside  7 night 

17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

3 no  formal 

2 little  formal 

3 elementary  school 

18,  How  much  training  is  given? 

8 number  of  weeks 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

5 yes 
_3 no 

22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

7 some 
1 much 


7,  How  many  employed? 

39  men 
39  women 

8,  Are  tests  given? 

1 company-made  test 
6 none 

9,  Is  a license  required? 

none 

10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

12,  How  are  employees  found? 

3 newspaper  ads 

6 walk-in  applications 

2 other  (referrals) 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 shortage 

7 steady  supply 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

8 hourly 


24,  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 seen  by  public 
8 talks  to  public 
8 works  with  public 

25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 little 

5 sales  orders 

2 directions 

26*  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

4 counting 
8 much 

27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

2 listing 

5 sales  orders 

6 Information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 giving  messages 
1 giving  directions 
8 taking  food  orders 
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JOB  ANALYSIS 


1,  Job  title 

15. 

Does  the  employee? 

LOT  BOYS 

2 

_work  alone 

work  with  others 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

Pick  up  and  deliver  cars, 

16. 

What  are  working  conditions? 

parts,  and  wash  cars 

6 

^inside 

2 

_wet 

3.  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

4 

_dirty 

6 service 

5 

^days 

4.  Job  level 

6 unskilled 


5*  Experience 

1 training  desired 
6 will  train 


6.  Enployment 

6 full-time 
2 part-time 

7*  How  many  aaployed? 

11  men 

8,  Are  tests  given? 

2 company-made  test 
4 none 


9.  Is  a license  required? 
6 drivers 


17,  How  much  education  is  required? 

5 little  formal 
3 high  school  desired 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 


5 number  of  weeks 


21*  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

_1 yes 

5 no 


22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 little 
4 some 

24*  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 
6 seen  by  public 

2 works  with  public 


10,  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

4 yes 
2 no 


25,  How  much  reading  is  required? 

2 none 

3 little 

3 addresses 


12,  How  are  employees  found? 

5 employment  service 

2 newspaper  ads 

6 walk-in  applications 

13,  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

3 steady  supply 

2 more  than  enough 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

6 hourly 


26,  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 
4 little 


27,  How  much  writing  is  required? 

5 information  to  be  read  by 
others 


28,  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

_2 little 

3 giving  directions 
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1. 

Job  title 

16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

DELICATESSEN  MAKER 

1 inside 
1 day  work 

2. 

Duties  of  employee 

Make  salads,  sandwiches,  etc. 

1 night  work 

for  sale  in  store 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 
1 little  formal 

3. 

What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 service 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 
1 number  of  weeks 

4. 

Job  level 

1 unskilled 

21.  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 
1 no 

5. 

Experience 

1 will  train 

22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

6, 

Saployment 

1 full-time 

1 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

7. 

How  many  employed? 
4 women 

1 works  with  the  public 
25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

8. 

Are  tests  given? 

1 sales  orders 

1 none 

1 directions 

9. 

Is  a license  required? 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 no 

1 much 

10, 

Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

written  application? 

1 information  to  be  read  by 

1 yes 

others 

12. 

How  are  employees  found? 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 walk-in  applications 

1 talking  to  customers 

13. 

Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 

14, 

How  are  employees  paid? 
1 hourly 

15. 

Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others 

I 
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1.  Job  title 

MESSENGER  BOY 

2,  Duties  of  employee 

Deliver  telegrams 

3,  What  kind  of  job  is  it? 

1 service 

4,  Job  level 

1 unskilled 

5.  Experience 

1 training  desired 
1 will  train 

6.  Employment 

1 full-time 

7*  How  many  employed? 

1 men 

8,  Are  tests  given? 

1 none 

9.  Is  a license  required? 

1 none 

10*  Must  the  employee  fill  out  a 
written  application? 

1 yes 

12.  How  are  employees  found? 

1 walk* in  applications 

13*  Do  you  have  plenty  of  workers 
available? 

1 steady  supply 

14,  How  are  employees  paid? 

1 hourly 

15.  Does  the  employee? 

1 work  with  others? 


16.  What  are  working  conditions? 

1 inside 
1 outside 
^ wet 
1 dry 
1 day  work 
1 night  work 

17.  How  much  education  is  required? 

1 little  formal 

18.  How  much  training  is  given? 

1 ntimber  of  weeks 

21,  Does  the  employee  handle  money? 

1 yes 

22,  How  much  supervision  is  the 
employee  given? 

1 some 

24.  Does  the  employee  meet  the  public? 

1 works  with  public 

25.  How  much  reading  is  required? 

1 addres ses 

26.  How  much  arithmetic  is  required? 

1 little 
1 counting 

27.  How  much  writing  is  required? 

1 information  to  be  read  by 
others 

28.  What  kind  of  speaking  is  required? 

1 giving  messages 
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IKTRODUCTIOK 

Counseling  With  Out-Of-School 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Enrol lees 

As  a part  of  the  war  on  poverty,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Ihe  NYC  projects  make  jobs  and  income 
available  for  young  women  and  men  from  low- income  families  and  help  alleviate 
serious  shortages  in  conmunity  services. 

The  program  is  administered  by  the  federal  government  but  each  individual 
community  project  is  initiated  and  directed  by  local  sponsors  \dio  are  aware  of 
the  community  needs. 

The  NYC  provides  enrol lees  with  the  opportunity  to  perform  urgent  public 
service  needs  in  state,  county,  municipal  government,  or  in  private  non-profit 
organizations.  Many  of  these  public  services  are  not  being  met  or  are  greatly 
neglected.  NYC  work  experience  may,  also,  contribute  to  the  development,  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources,  or  recreation  areas. 

The  federal  government  is  authorized  to  pay  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  a project.  The  local  sponsor  contributes  ten  percent  in  cash,  training  facil- 
ities, services,  or  equipment.  Out-of-school  youth  enrolled  in  this  program  are 
paid  $1.25  per  hour  and  may  work  up  to  32  hours  a week.  Duration  of  the  projects 
generally  average  about  six  months. 

As  a part  of  the  recruitment  process,  potential  enrollees  receive  pre- 
enrollment counseling.  Professional  personnel  from  the  State  Employment  Service, 
\dio  are  capable  of  determining  their  potentialities  and  interests,  provide  the 
counseling  services.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  encouraging  dropouts  to  resume 
their  schooling  but  \riiere  this  is  not  realistic,  work  experience  is  gained  that 
should  increase  their  employability.  Attitudes,  behavior,  and  habits  that  are 
necessary  for  regular  employment  are  stressed  during  the  counseling  interviews. 
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After  the  young  people  were  screened  and  selected  for  employment,  they 
were  placed  on  various  job  sites.  These  included  the  golf  course,  cemetery, 
parks,  street  and  alley  department,  police  department,  two  hospitals,  schools, 
and  federal  offices. 

Counseling  with  the  present  fifty  enrollees  was  conducted  individually 
and  in  groups.  Groups  were  utilized  to  an  extensive  degree,  principally  because 
of  the  unique  benefits  a group  contributes  to  the  growth  of  an  individual,  and 
because  of  the  lack  of  counseling  staff.  Groups  consisting  of  six  to  ten  enroll- 
ees were  held  once  a week  for  one  hour  for  five  months.  The  sessions  were  held 
near  the  job  sites  and  were  taped  for  further  reference.  The  sessions  were  group- 
centered  and  unstructured  for  the  most  part.  In  these  situations  of  acceptance 
and  therapeutic  support  the  rnmbers  were  able  to  examine  personal  and  cultural 
values  as  they  explored  their  attitudes  about  themselves  and  the  outside  society. 

School  life  was  normally  an  emotionally  charged  subject  for  most  of  the 
enrollees.  They  brought  up  academic  themes  repreatedly  and  seemed  to  want  to 
retaliate  in  some  way  against  an  experience  in  which  they  had  been  forced  to 
fail.  This  introduction  is  followed  by  twenty  (20)  academic  and  familial  case 
histories  of  these  young  dropouts.  The  histories  have  been  the  result  of  several 
months  of  counseling  and  recent  interviews  specifically  designed  for  detailed 
scholastic  information.  Cumulative  school  records  have  been  carefully  examined 
and  any  obvious  trends  of  similarities  have  been  recorded. 
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1, 
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3, 


4, 

5, 
6* 

7, 

8. 


TABUIATION  OF  SIMIIARITIES  IN  ACADEMIC  AND  FAMILIAL 
HISTORIES  OF  TWENTY  (20)  ENROLLEES  IN  THE  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

Number  of  enrolless  who  lived  with  natural  parents  idiile  attending  school  15 
Average  number  of  children  per  family  6„3 
Number  of  enrollees: 

who  attended  total  school  years  in  Cheyenne  13 

from  a minority  race  15 

idiose  families  received  welfare  aid  4 

with  physical  handicaps  1 

with  recognized  emotional  problems  2 

who  attended  school  for  slow  learners  4 

who  caused  disciplinary  problems  5 

who  had  at  least  one  social  promotion  7 

who  were  sent  to  reformatories  2 

who  have  been  charged  for  misdemeanors  13 

who  have  relatives  that  have  been  in  prison  3 

who  are  now  married  4 

who  have  siblings  \dio  finished  high  school  or  are  getting  good  grades 
now  12 

who  stated  that  fathers  were  unrealistically  strict  6 
Average  age  at  time  of  in-depth  study  18.3 
Average  age  when  school  was  dropped  16.2 
Average  grade  when  dropping  out  of  school  9,2 
Average  IQ  87.4 

Average  grade  idien  noticeable  decline  in  grades  began  grade  three 
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9,  Average  basic  skill  grade  level  at  beginning  of  grade  seven  in: 

Reading  5,6  Arithmetic  6.0  Spelling  5.8  English  5.4 

10.  Average  of  final  grades  received  by  enrol lees  during  total  school  years  in: 

Reading  4.0  Arithmetic  3.9  English  4.1  Social  St.  3.7 

11.  Average  days  missed  per  year  by  grade: 

Grade  one  12  days  Grade  two  13  days  Grade  three  12  days 

Grade  four  11  days  Grade  five  15  days  Grade  six  11  days 

12.  The  enrol lees  read  the  following  materials  at  the  present  time: 

Newspaper  8 No  reading  5 Comic  books  4 Magazines  3 

Paperback  novels  2 Love  stories  (low  morality)  2 

History  books  1 

13.  Number  of  enrol lees  who  gave  subjects  that  they  liked  in  school: 


P.E,  and  health  10 

Woodshop  9 

Science  4 

Arithmetic^ 

Metal  shop  4 

Homemaking  4 

Art  4 

Typing  3 

English  3 

Social  St.  2 

Music  2 

Drafting  2 

Spelling  1 

Leathercraft  1 

Reading  0 

Number  of  enrol lees  who  gave  subjects  that  they  disliked  in 

school: 

English  10 

Reading  3 

Social  St.  3 

Metal  shop  3 

Arithmetic  2 

P.E.  and  health  2 

15.  Number  of  enrol lees  who  disliked  attending  school  10  Reasons  given: 
Work  too  hard  to  understand. 

Wanted  to  be  with  other  kids  who  were  ditching. 

Coordination  low  in  P.E.  classes. 

Received  no  extra  help  — teachers  didn*t  care. 

Noisy  classrooms. 

Physical  punishment  made  students  meaner. 

Ditching  was  exciting. 

No  stimulation  was  given  to  learn. 

Studies  were  too  slow  at  Chaplin. 

Definite  boundaries  and  limits  were  not  set  in  regard  to  assignments  -- 
confusion  followed. 

Didn't  like  diagramming  sentences. 

Slow  students  were  embarrassed  in  class. 

Teachers  should  grade  papers  instead  of  other  classmates. 

Expulsion  from  school  made  slow  student  get  further  behind  than  ever  ^Aien 
he  returned. 

Being  expelled  was  a relief  many  times  from  tension  resulting  from  having 
to  attend  school. 
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Coordination  in  writing  and  thought processes  was  too  slow  to  finish  in- 
class  assignments  in  essays. 

Didn*t  like  homework  and  carrying  books  home. 

Grammar  is  confusing, 

16,  Number  of  enrol lees  who  disliked  teachers  13  . Reasons  given: 

Had  no  respect  for  students*  feelings. 

Teachers  too  impersonal  --  should  share  personal  experiences  that  are 
not  taught  from  books,  teach  about  life  as  it  is, 

Superior  attitude  of  teachers  —"think  they're  God" 

Accused  of  things  he  didn't  do  — got  tired  of  being  chewed  out. 
Physical  discipline  by  hitting  students  with  metal  ruler. 

Individual  appearance  is  the  concern  of  the  individual  only. 

Never  sure  of  what  teachers  wanted. 

Some  teachers  don't  like  anybody. 

Work  redone  still  merits  a flunk. 

Unduly  harsh  discipline. 
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a slow  student  because  he  gets  further  behind  and  upon  returning  faces  an  impossible 
task  of  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  others.  Another  practice  that  is  humiliating 
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There  are  no  complete  records  for  this  boy.  However,  for  grade  six  he 
did  average  work  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  language,  and  social  studies 
while  his  arithmetic  grades  were  extremely  poor.  The  teacher  states  that  he 
tried  very  hard,  was  attentive,  and  no  discipline  problem  but  that  the  work  was 
very  hard  for  him.  His  F.E. , art,  and  music  grades  were  satisfactory. 
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and  demorallzaing  to  a slow  student  is  letting  other  students  grade  his  papers. 
He  feels  that  the  teacher  should  make  some  other  arrangements  so  that  slow 
students  do  not  become  the  brunt  of  jokes  by  other  students.  He  hardly  reads 
anything  now. 

Expectations  in  the  Future 

This  boy  is  working  as  a busboy  until  October,  when  he  wants  to  re- 
turn to  Colorado  to  work  in  the  sugar  plants.  He  is  thinking  in  terms  of  only 
months  ahead  and  has  made  no  plans  for  long-range  success*  He  definitely  does 
not  think  of  returning  to  school.  Success  to  him  is  money  for  material  things 
and  making  a marriage  work  for  both  partners* 

Counselor  Comments 

Tills  boy  seems  to  have  some  insight  into  his  own  problems  and  the 
problems  of  others  like  him*  He  has  a good  deal  of  self-respect  and  pride,  even 
though  he  has  had  a tremendous  share  of  difficulties  trying  to  struggle  through 
his  first  seventeen  years.  He  accepts  the  responsibility  for  things  that  he 
has  done,  like  stealing  cars  but  has  no  particular  desire  to  make  any  tremendous 
changes  in  his  life  to  become  a "good  and  better"  person. 


CASE  #2 

Personal  and  Family  Background 

I This  eighteen-year-old  S pan! sh-Amer lean  boy  lives  with  his  mother 

f and  stepfather.  They  have  just  recently  married  and  the  boy*s  real  father  has 

I also  remarried.  His  mother  works  in  a hospital  as  a housekeeper  and  his  step- 

I father  works  as  a laborer  at  the  railroad*  He  has  two  older  sisters  who  are 

\ married  and  apparently  well  adjusted.  He  is  the  oldest  one  at  home  now,  has  a 

I brother  one  year  younger,  two  little  sisters,  and  a small  niece,  also,  living  at 

j home.  His  first  six  years  were  spent  in  Greeley,  Colorado, 

j A move  was  made  back  to  Cheyenne  were  the  boy  attended  three  years 

} of  school.  Two  years  were  spent  at  the  Worland  Industrial  Institute  for  breaking, 

^ entering,  and  vandalism.  He  finally  realized  at  this  school  that  he  had  to 

j cooperate  if  he  ever  hoped  to  be  released,  so  he  finished  two  years  of  hi^ 

^ school. 

He  stated  that  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  was  that  he  was  all 

bad,  had  no  conscience,  and  cared  for  no  one.  He  used  to  skin  kittens  and 
beat  up  little  kids  without  remorse.  However,  he  readily  volunteer  that  he 
used  to  pick  flowers  for  his  mother  and  likes  beautiful  flowers  very  much, 

I Academic  Progress 

I 

[ The  comments  from  this  boy*s  teachers  indicate  that  from  the  second 

\ half  of  first  grade  his  attitude  was  one  of  indifference  and  irresponsibility, 

[ He  had  excessive  absences  for  the  first  two  years  but  all  of  his  grades  were 

i average  except  reading  and  language  arts,  which  were  just  passing.  He  was  re** 

i tained  in  first  grade  which  upset  him  quite  a bit  and  in  the  third  grade  all  of 

his  grades  were  just  passing  except  health  and  music  ^ich  were  average. 

Throughout  nearly  every  year  after  that,  with  some  exceptions,  he 
t had  very  poor  grades  in  English,  reading,  and  social  studies.  He  did  fair  work 
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in  mathematics,  P,E, , science,  art,  and  shop.  His  achievement  levels  in  basic 
skills  were  very  sporadic.  His  arithmetic  level  was  about  even  with  the  grade 
levels  for  each  grade.  His  reading,  spelling,  and  English  levels  prove  to  be 
from  1-1%  years  behind  the  grade  level.  His  intelligence  is  low  average. 

Attitudes  Toward  School 

While  attending  Johnson  Junior  High  this  boy  stated  that  he  had  no  feel- 
ings about  anyone  there.  Nothing  seemed  to  matter  one  way  or  another.  He  felt 
that  ditching  was  exciting  and  wanted  to  see  how  much  he  could  get  away  with. 

He  feels  that  he  was  lazy  and  did  not  study  like  he  could  have  but  that  the  tea- 
chers did  not  teach  like  he  would  have  liked. 

He  mentioned  that  he  liked  to  know  of  the  teacher *s  personal  feelings  and 
special  experiences  that  were  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  books  but  that  most  of 
the  teachers  did  not  teach  this  way.  The  discipline  that  was  used  on  him  made  him 
hate  school  and  teachers  more  than  ever.  He  received  swats  and  trips  to  the  dean 
many  times  during  a week. 

He  brightened  up  when  he  talked  about  sports  in  school.  These  he  really 
liked  and  got  fair  grades  in  P,E,  classes  when  he  went  to  school.  He  reads  the 
sports  page  in  the  newspapers  everyday  but  that  is  about  all. 

This  boy  feels  that  he  had  to  follow  along  with  a rough  crowd  of  peers 
so  he  would  not  be  called  a chicken.  Now  that  he  is  older,  he  seems  to  realize 
that  an  "anything  goes"  attitude  may  not  be  the  thing  that  will  get  him  any  place 
that  is  worthidiile.  Mathematics  and  algebra  at  Norland  seemed  to  be  challenge 
to  him  and  he  feels  that  he  did  well  in  these  subjects  and,  also,  in  drafting 
idiich  appealed  to  him. 

Expectations  in  the  Future 

He  has  no  real  goals  and  his  stepfather  gives  him  material  things.  He 
is  waiting  for  the  draft  to  take  him,  then  he  might  take  some  more  schooling  but 
he  isn*t  sure,  A secure  job  seems  to  be  desirable  to  him  but  he  admits  that  he 
is  lazy  and  probably  would  not  work  too  hard  right  now. 

Counselor's  Comments 

This  boy  does  seem  to  be  rather  apathetic  about  most  of  the  things  that 
interest  other  people.  He  can  be  friendly  but  not  in  a sincere  way.  His  true 
feelings  are  so  deeply  hidden  that  he  has  convinced  himself  he  really  doesn't 
care  about  anything  or  anyone. 


CASE  #3 


Personal  and  Family  Background 


This  seventeen-year- old  Spanish-American  boy  lives  with  his  natural  par- 
ents and  ten  brothers  and  sisters.  His  father  has  been  a cook's  helper  but  is 
now  unemployed.  He  attended  school  for  welfare  recipients  to  learn  this  skill 
but  it  did  not  work  out  well.  His  mother  is  a housewife.  The  parents  neither 
speak  nor  write  English  and  only  finished  sixth  grade.  The  family  was  living  in 
Cheyenne  almost  constantly  during  the  school  years  of  this  boy. 

Several  of  the  older  siblings  are  leading  satisfactory  lives.  One  bro- 
ther is  a mess  attendant  at  WAFB,  one  is  a mechanic,  and  a sister  has  married 
a serviceman  and  lives  in  Germany  with  her  family.  One  fifteen-year-old  brother 
has  been  placed  in  an  industrial  institute  for  truancy.  This  brother  is  said 
to  have  a "mean  temper"  and  got  mad  when  all  the  teachers  picked  on  him, 
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Academic  Progress 

School  grades  were  average  during  most  of  the  primary  subjects  and  he  had 
some  language  difficulty.  Arithmetic  and  language  arts  started  dropping  to  just 
passing  in  the  third  grade  and  followed  this  trend  throughout  the  sixth  grade. 

His  grades  showed  a drop  in  English,  social  studies,  and  reading.  Grade  nine 
produced  all  4's  and  F's. 

Elementary  teachers  reported  that  he  tried  hard  but  had  some  sort  of  dif- 
ficulties at  home.  By  ninth  grade  they  report  that  he  was  lazy  and  truant  too 
much.  His  achievement  tests  show  that  he  was  average  to  below  average  for  his 
age  and  grade  and  that  his  IQ  is  just  slightly  below  average. 

Attitudes  Toward  School 

The  boy  stated  that  most  of  the  teachers  liked  him  pretty  well.  One  music 
teacher  seemed  to  dislike  him  but  he  said  that  she  didn*t  like  anybody  an3rway. 

He  especially  liked  woodshop,  P.E.,  and  art.  He  liked  to  draw  cartoons  and  said 
that  the  teacher  was  older  and  seemed  to  understand  him.  He  disliked  English 
and  said  that  he  was  just  confused  by  grammar.  His  teacher  didn't  take  time  to 
help  him,  even  though  she  kept  him  after  school  to  redo  work.  Even  though  he 
repeated  his  work,  she  still  gave  him  flunks  on  the  papers.  He  feels  that  he  was 
not  a troublemaker  and  tried  to  cooperate  as  much  as  he  could.  He  felt  that 
after  his  grades  got  so  bad,  it  would  do  him  no  good  to  continue  in  school  so 
he  joined  the  Job  Corps.  He  has  a good  record  of  several  months  of  training 
but  still  cannot  get  a job  with  the  type  of  skill  he  received  (baker's  helper). 

He  reads  magazines  now  but  not  regularly. 

Expectations  in  the  Future 

Success  to  him  means  training  or  schooling  of  some  sort  so  he  can  earn 
money  to  buy  material  things  and  travel  some.  He  would  like  to  return  to  night 
school  someday  but  is  involved  right  now  with  moving  out  of  his  parent's  home. 

He  feels  that  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  father's  unemployment  the 
father  has  gotten  very  strict  with  the  children  since  he  does  not  have  enough 
concerns  to  fill  up  his  time  outside  the  home. 

Counselor  Comments 

The  boy  has  grown  very  resentful  of  his  father's  narrow  attitude  and 
just  wants  to  get  away  from  home.  He  seems  to  have  some  qualities  that  might 
help  him  "pull  himself  up  by  his  bootstraps".  He  mentions  patience  and  per- 
severance as  qualities  for  success.  He  stands  up  for  his  own  rights  but  he 
is  not  an  instigator  of  trouble.  He  fondly  talks  about  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  and  hopes  for  a family  and  home  of  how  own  someday. 


CASE  #4 


Personal  and  Family  Background 

This  nineteen-year-old,  Caucasian  girl  has  recently  remarried  and  is 
expecting  her  second  child.  She  finished  eleventh  grade  in  Cheyenne  and  had 
to  drop  out  of  grade  twelve  because  she  was  married  and  pregnant  at  the  first 
of  the  year. 
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She  has  had  a stepfather  since  she  was  five  years  old  and  shuttled 
back  and  forth  between  Washington  and  California  during  her  first  five  years 
between  her  parents  until  her  mother  remarried.  Her  natural  father  is  an  al- 
coholic and  has  married  seven  times*  She  kept  in  touch  with  him  until  just  the 
last  few  months  and  has  now  lost  contact.  She  could  not  talk  intimately  with 
her  mother  but  has  had  a very  close  relationship  with  her  stepfather.  She  has 
a younger  half-sister  of  \diom  she  has  always  been  jealous.  When  she  was  still 
attending  school  she  thought  that  her  mother  didn't  love  her  and  that  her  sis- 
ter got  all  the  attention.  There  have  been  no  prison  records  in  this  family. 

Academic  Progress 

This  girl  attended  school  during  elementary  years  in  Colorado.  Her 
record  in  Cheyenne  begins  in  grade  six  at  Fairview.  Here  she  received  average 
and  above  average  grades.  During  the  next  year  she  did  about  the  same  gradewise 
and  the  teachers  wrote  that  she  was  a hard  worker  and  dependable. 

The  next  year  her  grades  dropped,  she  became  very  interested  in  boys, 
and  very  jittery.  She  did  improve  during  her  next  year,  dropped  quite  a bit  the 
next,  and  then  again  went  up. 

Her  last  English  grades  were  above  average,  social  studies  and  history 
were  below  average  for  the  most  part.  She  could  have  been  an  excellent  student 
with  her  above  average  learning  ability. 

Attitude s Toward  School 


She  has  felt  that  all  of  her  teachers  have  liked  her  through  school, 
except  for  her  Spanish  teacher.  She  had  difficulty  with  this  subject  and  did 
not  do  homework  as  she  might  have.  She  was  kicked  out  of  Glee  Club  for  talking 
but  this  is  rather  a natural  habit  for  her.  She  didn't  feel  that  this  was  much 
of  a problem.  She  loved  English  because  it  seemed  to  be  a naturally  easy  sub- 
ject for  her.  She  has  been  taking  stenoscript  in  night  school  trying  to  finish 
up  her  high  school  work.  She  is  now  pregnant  and  not  attending  classes. 

Expectations  in  the  Future 

Making  a successful  second  marriage  is  of  primary  concern  to  her  now.  j 

She  has  a two  year  old  son  by  her  first  marriage  and  seems  to  love  him  very 
much.  She  will  move  to  Pennsylvania  soon  with  her  new  husband  and  is  learning 
much  about  what  it  takes  to  make  a good  home.  ] 

j 

Counselor's  Comments 

This  girl  has  not  been  concerned  with  school  grades  since  she  has  above 
average  intelligence  and  does  well  academically  for  the  most  part.  Her  main  i 

concern,  according  to  this  counselor,  is  her  need  for  love.  She  has  been  fairly  \ 

popular  with  her  peers  and  able  to  communicate  with  older  people  but  she  still 
has  a fierce  need  to  prove  that  she  is  a lovable  person.  Twice  she  has  become 
pregnant  and  forced  herself  into  marriages.  She  did  have  a good  relationship  ■ 

with  a school  counselor  but  academic  things  will  be  neglected  until  she  resolves 
her  other  needs,  ^ 


CASE  #5 


Personal  and  Family  Background 

j 


This  Spanish-American  boy  is  eighteen  and  lives  with  both  of  his  natural 
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parents.  The  father  has  been  a junkyard  laborer  for  several  years  and  is  now  re- 
ceiving welfare  aid.  He  will  attend  training  soon  under  the  OEO  Program,  His 
mother  has  been  very  ill  with  successive  strokes.  He  has  six  siblings,  two  older 
and  four  younger.  His  two  older  brothers  both  have  been  in  prison  for  breaking, 
entering,  and  stealing  cars.  Five  of  the  children  in  this  family  have  attended 
special  schools  for  slow  learners  and  two  are  considered  normal  learners. 

The  family  has  not  been  mobile  since  the  children  started  attending  school 
in  Cheyenne,  Ihe  boy  himself  has  been  held  in  city  j«il  for  reckless  driving  and 
disturbing  the  peace. 

Academic  Progress 

This  boy  entered  Chaplin  Special  School  after  first  grade.  His  IQ  level 
is  about  55  to  65,  He  seemed  to  do  well  at  Chaplin  and  tried  hard  in  all  classes 
according  to  his  teachers.  He  did  very  well, according  to  the  Chaplin  standards 
and  tried  to  please  his  teachers  and  cooperated  with  his  classmates. 

By  the  time  he  ended  his  time  at  this  school  his  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
study  skills  were  equivalent  to  about  a fourth  grade  level  at  the  average  school. 
His  spelling  and  social  studies  were  just  over  the  second  grade  level. 

Attitudes  Toward  School 


Most  of  the  teachers  liked  this  boy,  according  to  him.  He  stated  that  while 
he  was  attending  Chaplin  School  he  liked  all  the  teachers  and  they  liked  him  and 
were  very  nice  to  him.  He  graduated  from  this  school  but  seems  to  have  no  skill 
that  he  can  use  in  obtaining  employment.  He  fought  classmaces  a few  times  and 
was  given  a chance  to  box  it  out  with  gloves  idien  these  differences  arose.  He 
felt  that  this  was  a good  way  to  resolve  his  difficulties  with  others.  He  said 
that  he  liked  the  metal  shop,  woodshop,  and  typing.  In  fact,  he  wishes  he  was 
back  in  school  now.  He  reads  very  little  and  vdien  he  does  read,  picks  newspapers 
and  comic  books. 

Expectations  in  the  Future 

Success  to  this  boy  is  a vague  thing.  He  just  knows  that  he  would  like 
to  help  out  at  home  by  working  in  the  NTC  Program,  He  is  thinking  about  joining 
the  Job  Corps  after  he  works  awhile  and  puts  away  some  money.  He  was  once  ter- 
minated from  NTC  because  of  lack  of  cooperation  and  unreliability  but  he  has, 
been  rehired  and  seems  to  be  doing  very  well.  He  is,  also,  worried  that  the 
draft  might  get  him. 

Counselor  Comments 


This  person  is  very  vague  about  anything  that  he  thinks  would  be  helpful 
in  school.  He  isn't  sure  about  idiat  to  expect  in  school  and  he  has  simply  gone 
to  school  and  studied  because  he  was  told  to.  While  he  was  there,  he  stated  that 
he  didn't  question  authorities  or  curriculum.  He  liked  everything  about  school. 
Success,  to  him  seems  to  be  being  comfortable  in  a simple  work  situation  and 
having  people  like  him. 


CASE  H 


Personal  and  Family  Background 

This  seventeen-year- old  Spanish-American  boy's  natural  parents  are  living 
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together  and  have  three  children.  An  eighteen-year-old  girl  has  just  graduated 
from  high  school,  an  eleven-year-old  girl  is  the  youngest,  and  the  middle  child, 
which  is  this  boy  under  study,  has  dropped  out  of  tenth  grade.  This  family  has 
not  been  mobile  at  all.  There  is  no  prison  record  of  any  kind.  The  father  is  a 
railroad  laborer  and  the  mother  a housewife..  The  boy  deeply  resents  the  success 
of  his  older  sister  in  school  and  readily  admits  this  resentment.  The  boy  feels 
his  father  has  never  once  backed  him  up  oii  anything  but  favors  the  more  intelli- 
gent sister  and  the  little  sister. 

The  counselors  at  his  school  have  had  sessions  with  the  father  to  discuss 
the  boy's  ditching  problem  and  the  father  promised  to  help  in  any  way.  The  boy 
says  that  they  were  not  sincere  because  after  the  parents  left,  they  treated  him 
worse  than  ever.  He  feels  he  was  belittled  and  derided  to  excess  and  tried  to 
escape  by  ditching  school.  The  boy's  mother  does  take  his  part  on  occassion. 

Academic  Progress 

All  through  school  this  boy  h " reports  from  the  teachers  of  willingness , 
hard  work,  and  dependability  but  his  mentality  will  not  permit  him  to  become  a 
really  good  student. 

After  grade  three  his  achievement  levels  in  nearly  all  subjects  started 
to  fall  behind  until  in  grade  ninehis  reading  skill  was  three  years  behind  the 
ninth  grade  level.  His  intelligence  is  low  average  and  his  last  year  of  school 
produced  one  failing  grade  in  mathematics  and  four  just  passing  grades  in  the 
other  subjects* 

He  has  attempted  night  school  English  but  was  extremely  embarrassed  when 
asked  to  recite  or  read,  so  he  dropped  out  of  this  class  about  halfway  through  it, 

A tt itudes  Toward  Schoo 1 


This  boy  states  that  generally  the  teachc.rs  liked  him  and  he  liked  most 
of  them  but  that  very  little  in  school  stimulated  him  enough  to  like  school.  He 
ditched  a lot  during  the  classes  he  hated,  such  as  English  and  history.  He  nearly 
always  went  to  Band  in  the  morning  and  to  science  in  the  late  afternoon.  He  said 
that  subjects  could  be  learned  by  touch  and  experiment  easily,  even  though  they 
were  hard  subjects  that  required  reading  and  had  no  definite  time  and  study  boun- 
daries were  despised, 

P,E,  was  liked  when  individual  sports  were  undertaken  like  swimming, 
weightlifting,  and  wrestling  but  sports  involving  good  coordination  such  as  ball 
games  were  disliked.  This  could  be  becaus?-  of  his  very  low  manual  dexterity  and 
the  embarrassment  that  followed  poor  performance  in  class. 

This  boy  started  an  adult  evening  class  in  English  to  try  to  make  up  a 
credit  so  he  might  possibly  begin  school  again  in  the  fall.  He  gave  it  a valiant 
try  but  said  that  the  humility  and  embarrassment  he  felt  in  class  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  read  aloud  or  explain  what  he  had  read  and  could  not  understand 
was  too  much  to  bear.  So  again  he  failed  in  school  and  dropped  out.  He  says 
now  that  he  does  no  reading  of  any  kind  except  cartoons  or  comics. 

Expectations  in  the  Future 

This  boy  deeply  wants  to  finish  school.  He  resents  being  called  a drop- 
out and  knows  that  an  education  is  essential  for  success.  He  has  become  very 
attached  to  a religious  brotherhood  ' he  was  exposed  to  at  St,  Mary's  Catholic 
School,  He  wants  to  become  a religious  brother.  This  wish  has  stemmed  from 
the  fact  ^'hat  thi  religious  order  has  taken  an  individual  interest  and  concern 
in  his  wifai  e an-"^  future.  He  possibly  will  finish  school  through  them,  attenf* 
school  in  New  Mexico,  or  Texas  next  year. 
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Counselor  Comments 


Uith  this  boy's  limited  general  learning  ability  and  his  lack  of  verbal  ability, 
the  present  school  subjects  are  almost  impossible  for  him  to  master.  He  has  done 
a reliable,  dependable  job  as  a kitchen  helper  at  DePaul  Hospital  and  thoroughly 
enjoys  the  people  he  works  with  and  the  success  he  has  experienced  since  working 
there.  He  seems  to  be  confused  more  than  anything  else  about  his  inability  to 
grasp  academic  concepts.  He  feels  that  if  he  works  very  hard,  he  should  be  able 
to  make  it  through  high  school. 


CASE  #7 


Personal  and  Family  Background 


This  Spanish-American  boy  is  eighteen  yt  ars  old  and  lives  with  his  natural 
parents.  His  father  is  a railroad  laborer  and  his  mother  a housewife.  He  is  the 
oldest  of  seven  children.  This  family  has  been  in  Cheyenne  for  many  years  so  the 
boy  attended  Cheyenne  Public  Schools  through  the  tenth  grade.  He  has  a sister  irtio 
is  one  year  younger  than  he  and  seems  to  be  doing  very  well  in  eleventh  grade.  He 
says  she  studies  a lot  and  attends  school  regularly.  He  states  that  she  probably 
is  smarter  than  he  is  but  she  still  studies,  too.  One  brother  irtio  is  younger  than 
this  sister  is  doing  very  poorly  gradewise  and  in  citizenship  but  the  other  chil- 
dren are  doing  average  to  good  work. 

No  one  in  this  family  has  been  sentenced  to  a correctional  insititute  but 
this  young  man  has  been  fined  and  imprisoned  for  several  days  for  disorderly  con- 
duct and  drinking  under  age*  He  was  always  questioned  by  the  police  while  he  was^ 
in  school  when  a rumble  was  about  to  occur  or  if  they  needed  some  more  information 
during  an  investigation.  He  disliked  always  being  accused  of  being  an  accomplice 
to  crimes.  He  did  admit  that  he  generally  always  knew  what  was  about  to  happen 
and  to  ^om  but  that  he  never  "ratted  anybody  off".  He  was  once  picked  up  for  car 
theft  with  another  boy  but  stated  that  he  didn't  know  that  the  car  was  stolen  and 
was  released  for  lack  of  evidence.  The  other  boy  confessed  to  a murder  when  he 
was  questioned. 

Academic  Progress 

He  had  difficulty  in  the  lower  grades  learning  good  work  habits.  His 
achievement  tests  in  basic  skills  were  about  even  with  the  norm  for  his,  grade 
until  grades  five,  six,  and  seven  when  he  seemed  to  fall  about  one  to  two  grades 
behind  level.  He  liked  to  recite  orally  in  the  lower  grades  and  seemed  to  have 
an  interest  in  reading  at  first.  English  grades  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
were  about  average.  In  art  and  social  studies  he  did  well  in  seventh  grade  but 
other  than  these  he  barely  passed  the  next  two  years.  He  flunked  history  and 
metal  shop  in  tenth  grade  and  all  subjects  before  he  withdrew  in  eleventh  grade. 

His  aloofness  and  hostility  in  the  later  years  probably  caused  him  to 
score  poorly  in  his  IQ  tests  which  show  that  he  is  below  average  by  many  points. 

Attitudes  Toward  School 


He  has  always  liked  his  shop  courses  and  the  work  with  his  hands.  He  said 
that  he  especially  liked  two  male  teachers  that  he  had  for  social  studies  during 
grades  seven  and  nj.ne.  They  seemed  to  explain  things  very  well  and  helped  him 
when  he  was  having  difficulty  with  the  subject. 

He  liked  P.E,  for  the  most  part.  He  liked  trampoline,  swimming,  tennis,  and 
rope  climbing  but  he  hated  the  exercises.  His  P.E,  teacher  for  physical  fitness 
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disbelieved  him  when  he  had  a pain  in  his  side  and  wouldn't  let  him  sit  out  the 
class 9 so  he  just  didn't  participate. 

He  said’ thatt'he  disliked  the  teachers  and  subject  of  English  very  much. 

Some  of  the  stories  were  okay  but  diagramming  sentences  was  just  "too  much". 

He  did  say  he  disliked  carrying  books  home  at  night  and  didn't  study 
very  ruch.  He  described  his  home  as  being  a place  ^diere  one  could  study,  how- 
ever, if  he  wanted  to. 

When  he  entered  grade  ten,  concepts  really  started  going  over  his  head 
in  most  subjects  and  he  got  very  little  help  from  the  teachers.  He  said  that 
all  the  slower  kids  were  too  embarrassed  to  admit  that  they  did  not  understand 
^diat  was  being  taught  so  they  said  nothing  and  got  further  behind  than  ever. 

He  says  that  one  day  he  started  down  the  aisle  and  a girl  put  her  foot  out 
so  that  he  tripped.  He  hit  her  on  the  arm,  causing  a large  bruise, and  was  con- 
sequently kicked  out  of  school.  Swats  that  were  administered  on  him  for  disciplin- 
ary reasons  only  made  him  meaner  and  more  vengeful  than  ever.  He  reads  only 
newspapers  now,  mostly  the  sports  page.  He  feels  that  most  teachers  want  everyone 
to  conform  to  their  standards  in  appearance  and  actions  and  that  most  kids  like 
to  conform  to  what  is  expected  by  their  peers. 

Expectations  in  the  Future 

Success  to  this  boy  is  having  money  to  buy  material  things.  He  thinks 
that  if  you  have  money  you  don't  need  much  else.  He  plans  to  be  married  in  the 
near  future  and  live  with  his  parents  for  awhile.  He  has  no  long-range  plans 
for  his  future  beyond  this  and  says  that  he  just  lives  each  day  as  it  comes 
along.  You  can't  plan  too  far  into  the  future  because  things  can  change.  He 
feels  that  having  a wife  will  settle  him  down  and  change  him.  His  future  wife 
is  now  in  the  ninth  grade. 

Counselor  Comments 

This  boy  talks  very  fast  and  seemed  very  impatient  and  hostile  when  he 
first  talked  with  the  counselor.  In  his  own  way,  he  was  eager  to  help  with  the 
school  project,  possibly  because,  for  a change,  the  school  needed  him  in  a way. 

He  is  not  motivated  toward  middle  class  standards  and  he  sees  schooling  and 
learning  as  something  he  can't  handle  successfully. 

He  has  had  to  become  aggressive  to  try  to  compensate  for  his  mental  and 

social  lack  in  school  and  to  let  others  know  that  he  does  exist  and  must  be 

reckoned  with.  He  is  another  youngster  who  seeks  early  marriage,  probably  so 

he  can  feel  he  is  close  to  and  that  he  belongs  to  another  human  being  who  thinks 

he  is  important. 


''  CASE  i8  \ 

■■  ] 
\ 

I Personal  and  Family  Background 

i 

This  young  girl  lived  with  her  natural  parents,  irfio  were  of  Philippino 

[ and  Indian  descent,  until  the  death  of  her  father  in  1960.  This  family  has  lived 

in  the  Cheyenne  area  since  all  of  the  children  were  very  young.  This  girl  has 
six  siblings,  three  older  and  three  younger.  There  have  been  no  prison  records 
in  this  family  and  several  of  the  children  have  seemed  to  have  acquired  a cer- 
tain amount  of  success  in  their  lives.  One  older  brother  is  attending  trade 
school  in  Laramie  under  the  GI  Bill,  another  older  brother  is  a cook  and  apart- 
ment house  manager  in  Alaska,  and  an  older  sister  is  a sales  clerk  at  a local 
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ready-to-we^»r  shop  and  has  three  children. 

All  of  these  children  graduated  from  high  school.  The  three  younger  children 
seem  to  be  doing  well,  also. 

This  girl  started  getting  bad  grades  in  tenth  grade,  finished  this  grade  and 
dropped  out  of  grade  eleven.  The  mother  has  always  drank  excessively  and  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  the  drinking  problem  was  aggravated. 

The  family  has  been  on  ADC  for  seven  years  and  the  mother  and  younger 
children,  one  of  whom  is  illegitimate,  gets  additional  help  from  some  of  the 
older  members  of  the  family. 

During  her  early  teen  years  this  girl  helped  with  family  finances  by  work- 
ing after  school  as  a waitress.  She  was  constantly  nagged  by  her  mother  about 
having  to  help  at  home.  This  left  little  time  for  studies,  had  the  girl  been 
interested  enough  to  do  them. 

Academic  Progress 

The  teachers  report  that  she  tended  to  be  spasmodic  in  her  work  habits  and 
that  her  environment  had  a tremendous  effect  on  her  'school  performance.  She 
started  falling  behind  in  basic  skills  about  third  grade  and  steadily  declined 
since  then.  She  did  average  work  in  social  studies  and  reading  for  several 
years  but  eventually  failed  all  subjects  in  tenth  grade.  Her  IQ  is  low  average 
and  her  achievement  scores  for  every  subject  in  seventh  grade,  except  arithme- 
tic which  was  slightly  behind  seventh  grade,  were  about  1%  years  behind  grade 
t level. 

I Attitudes  Toward  School 


This  girl  was  quiet  in  school  and  was  either  liked  or  tolerated  by  her 
teachers  because  she  gave  them  no  trouble.  She  liked  P,E. , especially  swimming 
and  home  economics,  except  for  the  tests.  She  says  that  she  was  never  sure 
about  vdiat  her  teachers  expected  on  paper-and-pencil  tests.  She  didn*t  like 
English,  history,  or  general  business.  She  especially  didn*t  like  the  atti- 
tude of  the  teacher  in  general  business  because  she  was  exasperated  when  the 
girl  '^couldn't  catch  on”  or  didn*t  try.  She  now  reads  comic  books  and  True 
Story  magazines. 

Expectations  in  the  Future 

The  girl  has  recently  been  married  to  a nineteen-year-old  boy  vdio  has 
graduated  from  high  school*  They  plan  to  buy  a car,  plan  for  a house,  and 
have  a few  material  things  that  they  have  never  had.  The  boy,  too,  comes 
from  a poverty  background  but  has  been  motivated  to  become  responsible  for 
himself  and  his  wife*  The  girl  feels  that  a successful  person  does  vdiat  must 
be  done  at  the  moment.  She  feels  that, holding  a job  steadily  and  having  money 
for  basic  needs  is  success. 

Counselor  Comments 


i 


Probably  this  girl  could  have  finished  high  school  given  the  time  and 
motivation  to  try.  For  several  months  she  was  holding  the  household  to;  ,ther 
with  her  salary  by  buying  necessities  for  the  smaller  children  and  seeing 
them  off  to  school  in  clean  clothes.  She  was  required  to  do  all  the  housework 
and  cooking  that  was  done  after  she  finished  at  her  job  as  a waitress.  This 
to  her  was  more  important  than  trying  to  study  and  go  to  school.' 
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Personal  and  Family  Background 

This  Spanish-American  boy  lives  with  his  natural  parents*  His  father  is 
a retired  railroad  laborer  and  his  mother  a housewife  idio  barely  understands 
English.  He  has  one  sister  who  recently  dropped  out  of  school  after  eighth  grade, 
a brother  who  turned  21  recently  and  who  has  a record  of  juvenile  offenses,  and 
another  brother  who  is  serving  a prison  term  for  assault  and  burglary.  This 
family  has  been  in  Cheyenne  for  many  years.  All  of  the  brothers  have  been  known 
to  "look  for  trouble"  and  have  been  in  many  fights  and  drinking  disturbances. 

Their  idea  of  a good  time  is  to  drive  to  Colorado  and  drink  and  beat  up  the  local 
boys  there.  This  boy,  who  is  18,  seems  to  be  a little  more  mature  than  his 
brothers  but  he  always  gets  involved  when  his  brothers  start  trouble. 

Academic  Progress 

He  received  all  average  grades  through  third  grade  and  then  started  pro- 
gressively going  downhill  gradewise.  He  did  average  work  in  music  and  art  after 
this  but  every  other  grade  was  "4"  or  "F",  He  was  socially  promoted  the  last 
two  years  and  had  to  repeat  seventh  grade,  Reading  and  spelling  were  nearly 
always  an  "F"  grade  every  semester.  Achievement  scores  show  that  every  subject 
was  behind  the  grade  level  after  third  grade  and  the  reading  skill  in  seventh 
grade  was  three  years  behind  this  level.  His  IQ  score  is  about  20-30  points 
below  average. 

Attitudes  Toward  School 

This  boy  has  no  real  feelings  about  school  one  way  or  another.  He  says 
that  most  of  the  teachers  liked  him  and  he  liked  most  of  his  teachers.  He  didn't 
really  expect  niuch  from  school  except  an  eighth  grade  education.  All  of  his 
family  has  only  received  an  eighth  grade  education  and  they  seem  to  think  that 
is  all  a person  should  have  to  get  a job  and  money.  This  boy  had  a very  diffi- 
cult time  in  school  trying  to  turn  in  acceptable  work.  His  understanding  of 
English  usage  is  extremely  limited  and  his  low  general  learning  ability  has 
hampered  his  achievement  in  school.  He  said  he  enjoyed  sports  and  science  very 
much  but  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  other  areas  of  school. 

Expectations  in  the  Future 

Success  to  this  boy  has  been  to  get  out  of  school  as  soon  as  possible, 
have  enough  money  to  have  a party  on  Saturday  night  and  have  a car  that  will 
run.  This  seems  to  have  been  changing  during  the  last  few  months.  He  has 
come  to  realize  that^teady  job  is  highly  desirable  and  that  much  can  be  ac- 
comlished  idien  a ret  amount  of  money  is  received  every  month.  He  would  like 
training  or  a higher-paying  job  than  the  one  he  now  holds  so  he  can  be  married 
in  the  near  future. 

Counselor  Comments 


i 
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This  boy  responds  to  interest  and  respect  from  people  in  authority. 

If  he  is  reprimanded  or  belittled,  he  becomes  very  distant.  He  has  different 
moral  expectations  than  the  average  middle-class  person.  Some  of  these 
include  loyalty  to  relatives  and  friends  to  the  exclusion  of  self-preservation, 
hatred  for  a single  girl  who  gives  up  an  illegitimate  child  for  adoption,  and 
women  should  be  "straightened  out"  by  physical  punishment* 
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Personal  and  Family  Background 

This  eigjiteen-year-old  boy  is  of  Hawaiian  and  Spanish  American  descent.  He 
has  a married  sister,  two  brothers,  17  and  14,  and  a little  sister  enrolled  in 
kindergarten.  The  older  brother  is  failing  in  school  but  the  younger  brother  is 
doing  average  work.  The  father  is  a truck  driver  for  the  National  Guard  and  the 
mother  a housewife.  This  couple  is  his  natural  parents. 

He  now  lives  with  his  grandparents  and  an  adopted  girl.  He  has  stayed  with 
them  for  several  years  on  and  off  because  of  conflicts  at  home.  He  has  spent 
most  of  his  school  years  in  Cheyenne.  His  junior  high  school  years  were  fairly 
normal  with  average  grades. 

He  was  picked  up  by  the  police  for  petty  theft  of  a recording  during  the 
summer  after  ninth  grade.  He  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house  or  yard  all 
summer  for  this  act.  This  made  the  boy  very  bitter  and  spiteful  toward  his  fa- 
ther. The  next  year  he  started  having  trouble  with  school  authorities  about 
^ere  he  was  going  to  school  and  what  he  was  going  to  take.  He  disliked  P*E. 
and  ROTC,  both  of  which  he  was  required  to  take.  Heated  squabbles  and  hostil- 
ities developed. 

Academic  Progress 

This  boy*s  work  habits  during  elementary  school  have  been  S'low  in  growth. 
The  teachers  report  that  he  likes  to  talk  but  he  is  immature  and  inattentive. 
Most  of  his  grades  were  average  with  the  exception  of  reading  and  langtiage  arts, 
^ich  were  just  passing  throughout  grade  school.  He  continued  to  have  diffi- 
culty with  reading  and  English  in  junior  high  school  but  with  improved  work 
habits  in  eleventh  grade  when  he  received  average  grades  in  all  subjects  except 
American  history,  which  he  flunked. 

His  achievement  tests  reveal  that  he  was  about  even  with  the  expected  score 
for  each  grade  in  each  subject.  Reading  fell  far  behind  in  fourth  grade  but  the 
score  was  subsequently  raised.  His  IQ  score  falls  in  the  low  average  group. 

Attitudes  Toward  School 


Most  of  the  teachers  liked  this  boy  and  he  seemed  to  like  most  of  them, 
especially  a male  English  teacher.  Tliis  subject  was  enjoyed  but  probably  the 
most  important  thing  was  the  personal  regard  and  friendship  that  they  enjoyed 
together.  He  liked  drafting  and  woodshop  but  he  thought  metal  shop  was  boring 
and  uninteresting.  He  felt  that  the  assistant  principal  was  unduly  harsh  and 
unkind  in  meting  out  discipline  and  started  ditching  class.  He  finally  dropped 
out  and  has  been  taking  night  school  with  good  results. 

He  thinks  he  might  return  to  school  in  the  fall  and  try  to  finish.  He 
reads  newspapers  mostly.  He  likes  the  Dear  Abbey  column,  which  he  feels  helps 
him  with  many  of  his  own  problems.  He  has  always  liked  art  and  draws  much  of 
the  time. 

Expectations  in  the  Future  , 

He  hopes  to  finish  high  school  somehow  and  then  possibly  attend  art  school. 
He  feels  that  an  enjoyable,  lucrative  job  is  desirable  but  isn*t  just  sure  how 
he  wants  to  accomplish  this  end. 
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Counselor  Comments 


I ' 


This  boy  seems  immature  in  his  dealings  with  authorities  and  personal 
problems.  His  very  strict  upbringing  has  led  him  into  rebelling  and  his  frus- 
tration level  seems  quite  low.  He  has  a tendency  to  exaggerate  somewhat,  also. 
He  is  always  very  flighty  and  extremely  talkative. 


CASE  #11 


Personal  and  Family  Background 

This  Spanish-American  boy  lives  with  his  natural  parents.  His  father  is 
a railroad  laborer  and  his  mother  a housewife.  He  is  the  oldest  of  four  children. 
One  sister,  one  year  younger,  has  won  a scholarship  for  her  good  grades  and  the 
other  two  children  seem  to  be  doing  well  in  school,  also.  This  family  has  al- 
ways Jived  in  Cheyenne  and  there  are  no  police  records. 

Academic  Progress 

This  boy  did  unsatisfactory  work  in  kindergarten,  first,  and  second 
grades.  He  repeated  second  grade,  still  unsatisfactorily  and  was  suggested  for 
Chaplin  Special  School.  The  teachers  reported  that  he  was  most  cooperative, 
quiet,  and  that  he  tried  hard  to  learn.  He  still  had  some  difficulty  with  his 
reading  and  English  but  for  the  most  part,  he  had  successful  years  at  CHiaplin. 

Upon  his  leaving  school  he  had  attained  about  a fourth  grade  level  in 
most  skills.  His  total  IQ  was  around  60  to  70,  He  still  learned  no  special 
skill  that  would  equip  him  for  a job  of  some  kind. 

Attitudes  Toward  School 

According  to  his  account  of  his  school  days , the  boy  went  througji  ninth 
grade  at  Johnson  Junior  High  and  through  one-half  of  tenth  grade  at  Central, 

He  tried  very  hard  to  study  and  keep  up  with  the  other  students  but  had  great 
difficulty  staying  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  Ife  especially  liked  woodshop 
and  swimming.  He  did  not  become  fond  of  any  one  teacher  but  tried  to  do  well, 
caused  no  trouble,  and  took  the  assignments  as  they  were  taugjht.  The  teachers 
liked  him  but  were  concerned  with  his  lack  of  general  learning  ability. 

A conference  was  held  with  his  parents  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
transfer  to  Chaplin  Special  School.  He  attended  this  school  for  one  year  and 
states  that  here  he  lost  all  interest  in  school.  The  subjects  were  too  slow 
^ and  uninteresting  for  him  and  stated  that  he  would  never  come  back.  He  did 

\ seem  to  enjoy  the  typing  course  at  CHiaplin,  however, 

I He  now  likes  to  read  history  books  and  newspapers.  He  entered  the  Job 

I Corps  for  several  months  to  learn  a skill.  He  learned  some  about  printing 

I and  a little  about  camera  repair  but  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  employment 

I in  these  areas.  He  is  now  utilizing  his  janitorial  training  that  was  learned 

I through  Goodwill  Industries  by  cleaning  one  of  the  schools, 

[ Expectations  in  the  Future 

t 

\ He  recently  applied  for  Job  Corps  training  again  but  was  denied,  prob- 

\ ably  because  they  felt  he  could  not  be  taught  anything  more  advanced  than  xdiat 

^ he  had  already  taken.  He  desperately  wants  training  in  any  field  so  he  can 

I be  assured  of  a permanent  income  and  steady  job.  He  feels  that  a successful 

i person  is  reliable,  conscientious,  and  can  take  care  of  himself. 

I 
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Counselor  Comments 


This  boy  seems  to  be  quite  concerned  about  what  his  future  will  hold.  He 
does  not  think  only  of  short-term  jobs  but  would  like  to  learn  a skill  that  he 
can  utilize  here  in  Cheyenne.  The  counselor  feels  that  his  test  scores  are 
quite  misleading  and  that  this  fellow  could  profit  from  additional  training. 

He  lied  to  the  counselor  about  where  he  attended  school.  It  has  been  pro- 
ven that  he  spent  all  of  his  time  in  school  after  second  grade  at  Chaplin  Special 
School,  which  entailed  nine  years.  It  is  suspected  by  the  boy  that  he  lost  a 
job  after  be  told  his  employer  that  he  attended  school  at  Chaplin,  He  has 
learned  the  various  reactions  of  people  when  they  hear  of  Chaplin  boys  and  is 
reacting  accordingly  by  trying  to  deny  that  he  had  to  go  there. 


CASE  #12 


Personal  and  Family  Background 


This  boy  is  Caucasian  and  was  the  firstborn  of  a middleclass  family. 

When  he  was  born  he  suffered  hydroencephalitis  irtiidh  has  impaired  his  mental 
ability  considerably.  He  is  very  tall,  big  boy  but  he  is  severely  retarded. 

His  parents  both  work,  his  mother  is  a chief  operator  for  the  Telephone  Comparer 
and  his  father  works  for  the  railroad.  He  has  two  sisters  and  one  brother  who 
seem  to  be  average  in  school  work. 

Academic  Progress 

He  attended  regular  school  through  the  third  grade  but  had  great  difficulty 
keeping  up  with  the  others  in  several  of  his  subjects.  He  was  tested  individu- 
ally for  IQ  and  then  recommended  for  special  school.  He  attended  Chaplin  Special 
School  for  seven  years  and  apparently  adjusted  fairly  well. 

Teachers  state  that  he  seemed  lazy  at  times  and  had  poor  self-control.  His 
attention  span  was  very  short  and  directions  were  hard  for  him  to  follow.  Eng- 
lish, woodshop,  and  social  studies  grades  were  extremely  poor.  He  se^ed  to 
like  helping  others  when  he  finished  his  last  year  at  this  school. 

Attitudes  Toward  School 

This  boy  felt  that  all  the  teachers  liked  him  all  the  time.  He  liked  all 
of  them,  too.  He  disliked  social  studies  because  it  was  too  hard  but  enjoyed 
homemaking  and  metal  shop.  He  liked  English  and  was  at  ease  with  the  tests  in 
this  class  because  the  questions  were  all  written  out  (objective  tests)  and 
were  easy  to  do.  He  didn*t  like  to  have  to  write  essay-type  papers,  probably 
because  of  his  coordination  and  the  length  of  time  that  they  took.  He  enjoyed 
P.E.  and  got  good  grades  in  this.  He  stated  that  he  really  liked  school  but 
that  he  did  not  learn  anything  that  would  help  him  get  a job  in  Cheyenne 


Expectations  in  the  Future 

He  ways  he  has  no  plans  for  the  futui^  at  all  and  hasn't  thought  about  it 
much  but  would  like  to  hold  a pretty  good  job. 

Counselor  Comments 

This  boy  was  very  lonely  and  bored  after  quitting  school,  with  nothing  to 
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do.  He  delivered  papers  one  day  a week  and  was  very  reliable.  He  feels  that 
this  is  for  kids  and  that  he  can  do  better.  He  has  always  been  grateful  for  any 
spot  labor  work  that  has  been  offered  him  and  has  tried  to  do  well  in  any  employ- 
ment. He  was  employed  for  the  N?C  Program  for  several  months  and  was  exposed 
to  a "rough”  bunch  of  boys.  He  seemed  to  learn  how  to  handle  himself  with  them 
socially,  which  this  counselor  feels  will  be  invaluable  to  hiin  in  his  later  life 
out  in  society.  He  is  very  dependent  upon  his  parents  but  would  like  to  feel 
worthwhile  within  himself.  He  has  recently  been  placed  as  a dishwasher  in  a , 

reputable  establishment  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  can  become  somewhat  independeht.. 

",  ^ 

I 

^ CASE  #13 

Personal  and  Family  Life 

This  eighteen-year-old  Spanish-American  boy  now  lives  with  his  brother- 
in-law  of  about  his  same  age.  His  parents  are  divorced  and  his  father  is  remar- 
ried. The  father  works  as  a janitor.  About  a year  ago  the  father  accused  his 
wife  of  adultery  and  excessive  drinking  and  filed  for  divorce.  The  couple  had 
eleven  children  and  they  now  live  with  the  moLher,  This  boy  is  the  oldest  of  the 
children  and  will  not  live  with  his  mother.  He  stayed  with  friends  for  several 
months  after  the  divorce.  He  misses  his  father  very  much  but  the  mother  will  not 
I allow  him  on  her  premises,  so  the  boy  has  not  visited  with  his  father  for  months. 

This  boy  finished,  tenth  grade  and  one  brother  is  now  in  tenth  grade  and 
should  finish  school.  One  sister  became  pregnant  and  dropped  out  of  school  to  be 
married.  The  other  children  are  attending  school  in  the  lower  grades.  The  family 
lived  in  Cheyenne  during  all  of  this  boy*s  school  years.  There  is  no  record  of 
prison  in  the  family  but  the  boy  has  been  sent  to  the  police  station  for  misde- 
meanors. He  did  not  get  into  serious  trouble  but  did  ditch  school  quite  often 
and  rode  around  in  cars  or  played  pool. 

Academic  Progress 

This  boy  dropped  out  of  school  during  a repeat  of  grade  ten.  All  of  his 
[ first  quarter  grades  were  F*s,  The  teachers  reported  that  he  was  slow,  shy,  but 
i willing.  He  has  been  very  cooperative  throughout  school  and  has  been  socially 
t promoted  five  times.  His  grades  were  satisfactory  until  grade  two,  when  arith* 

I metic  and  reading  dropped  to  just  passing.  Subject  by  subject  during  the  next 

I eight  years  his  grades  declined,  except  for  music,  health,  art,  and  shop.  He 
finally  gave  in  during  a repeat  of  tenth  grade. 

His  IQ  is  low  average.  He  has  a gradual  decline  in  achievement  levels 
since  about  the  third  grade.  Arithmetic  levels  were  about  average  for  each 
grade  but  by  the  beginning  of  grade  seven  was  two  years  behind  in  reading  and 
English  and  about  1%  years  behind  in  spelling.  In  the  Reading  Achiev^ent  Test 
given  during  grade  nine,  he  was  reading  at  the  seventh  grade  level, 

I Attitudes  Toward  School 

[ He  feels  that  most  of  the  teachers  liked  him  and  he  was  no  troublemaker 

in  school.  He  liked  all  of  the  teachers  except  one  in  metal  shop,  \dio  had  no 
respect  for  students'  rights.  He  liked  leathercraft  and  woodshop  because  he 
seemed  to  do  well  in  these  subjects.  He  didn't  like  math  at  all  because  he 
seemed  to  get  no  help  when  he  so  desperately  needed  it  when  trying  to  catch  up. 
Math,  he  felt,  was  too  hard.  He  ditched  school  sometimes  because  others  did 
and  he  wanted  to  be  part  of  the  gang.  While  not  attending  school  the  gang  would 
ride  in  cars  and  play  pool.  This  boy  reads  nothing  at  all  at  the  present  time. 
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Expectations  In  the  Future 


He  states  that  he  has  no  long-range  plans  for  his  future  but  If  the  mili- 
tary service  drafts  him  that  will  be  okay  with  him. 

Counselor  Comments 


The  counselor  feels  that  this  boy  is  now  rather  angry  inside  and  confused. 
He  seems  to  have  no  goals  and  lives  day  by  day.  He  doesn't  admit  readily  that 
things  are  not  as  they  should  be  and  is  embarrassed  about  his  parent's  marital 
troubles.  He  seems  to  be  rather  troubled  about  not  being  able  to  see  his  father 
more.  He  is  quiet  and  unassuming  and  a very  likeable  boy. 


CASE  #14 


Personal  and  Family  Background 

This  Spanlsh-Amerlcan  girl  is  twenty  years  old  and  lives  with  her  natural 
"parents.  Her  mother  is  a housewife  and  her  father  a custodian  at  the  State  Capi- 
tol Building,  She  has  seven  siblings  who  are  all  older  except  one  brother. 

They  are  all  married  and  raising  families  except  the  youngest  brother.  One  of 
these  finished  high  school  and  her  mother  and  father  finished  grade  eight.  The 
girl,  dropped  out  of  school  after  the  eighth  grade  and  has  been  working  since 
then  as  a waitress  mostly.  She  is  now  a clerical  aid  in  the  City  and  County  Build- 
ing, 

There  have  been  no  prison  records  in  this  family  but  the  girl  has  a Juve- 
nile record  of  predominately  driving  mishaps  and  drinking  under  age.  Her  personality 
is  appealing  and  she  has  many  friends  and  seems  to  get  along  well  with  most  of  her 
peers.  Her  parents  have  always  demanded  honesty  and  obedience  from  their  children, 
according  to  this  girl.  She  still  has  to  keep  early  hours  and  can't  lie  without 
de tectlon. 

She  doesn't  like  to  be  accused  of  incidents  that  she  is  not  involved  in 
but  many  times  she  is  implicated  in'^sltuatlons  because  she  happens  to  be  with 
others.  This  happened  in  junior  hlgji^NSchool  and  she  was  accused  of  stealing  a 
Barbie  doll.  She  does  not,  however,  blindly  follow  others.  She  especially 
mentioned  riding  around  in  cars  when  a grouji  cannot  decide  what  to  do  for  fun — 
she  doesn't  go  along  with  Joyriding. 

Academic  Progress  v 

\ 

She  moved  a lot  during  her  elementary  years  in  s,chool.  She  attended  first 
and  second  grades  in  Wheatland,  third  and  fourth  grades  in  Laramie,  and  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades  in  Cheyenne,  Her  scholastic  recqrd  begins  in  sixth 
grade  at  Corlett  School,  She  had  Just  passing  grades  in  eve^ thing  except 
music,  art,  and  health,  which  were  average  grades.  In  seventh  g^ade  nearly  all 
subjects  except  art,  music,  and  home  economics  were  falling,  She^repeated  sev- 
enth grade  with  little  improvement.  Eighth  grade  produced  only  two'^^'s  in  art 
and  home  economics. 

Her  basic  skills  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades  show  that  she  was  from 
1-2  years  behind  her  grade  level  for  reading,  arithmetic,  and  English,  Her^lQ 
is  77,  The  teachers  write  that  she  was  no  discipline  problem,  missed  a lot 
school,  and  didn't  try  especially  hard  when  she  was  there. 
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Attitudes  Toward  School 


She  felt  that  most  teachers  liked  her.  She  was  rather  quiet  in  school.  She 
liked  home  economics,  English,  and  spelling.  Her  grades  were  not  good  in  English 
but  the  teacher  treated  her  very  well,  so  she  liked  being  in  this  class,.  She  felt 
that  one  of  her  social  studies  classes  was,  also,  very  Interesting  because  the 
teacher  Included  humanistic  ideas  from  his  own  experiences  Instead  of  textbook 
theory  only.  She  liked  it  when  he  discussed  right  and  wrong  and  Interpreted  re- 
ligious ideas  in  different  cultures.  She  disliked  P.E.  because  she  was  always 
too  slow  to  catch  on  to  new  concepts. 

She  feels  that  most  of  the  teachers  did  not  help  her  with  her  studies  and 
after  several  years  of  failing  grades,  she  Just  gave  up  scholastically.  The  tea- 
chers didn’t  care  and  kept  reminding  her  that  if  you  are  sixteen  or  past  the 
eighth  grade  you  can  quit  school.  She  finally  took  the  hint  and  quit  to  go  to 
work.  She  has  worked  ever  since.  She  reads  True  Story  Magazines  in  her  lie sure 
time. 


Expectations  in  the  Future 

She  has  done  no  long-range  planning.  She  takes  each  day  as  it  comes  and 
says  that  she  is  happy  the  way  she  is  and  in  the  life  that  she  leads.  She  enjoys 
work  and  someday  wishes  to  find  a husband. 


Counselor  Comments 

This  girl  is  an  example  of  a student  who  needed  special  attention  at  an 
earlier  age  before  she  flunked  seventh  grade.  She  has  a lot  of  natural  ability 
and  poise  with  other  people.  She  is  very  friendly  and  sincere  for  the  most  part. 
She  seems  to  distrust  people  in  authority  and  they  must  prove  to  her  that  they 
really  like  her  before  she  lets  herself  become  close  to  them.  She  is  fairly*  well* 
adjusted  to  her  capabilities  and  accepts  her  limitations  in  a realistic  manner. 
With  her  limited  aptitudes  she  has  molded  a place  for  herself  that  makes  the  most 
of  her  assets. 


CASE  #15 


Personal  and  Family  Background 


This  seventeen-year-old  Spanish-American  boy  lives  with  his  mother  who 
receives  welfare  aid.  His  father  is  a carpenter  idio  travels  much  of  the  time. 

They  have  been  separated  for  ten  years.  He  has  two  brothers  and  one  sister.  His 
sister  who  finished  the  eighth  grade  is  married  with  children  and  his  younger  bro- 
ther attends  school  yet,  is  in  the  ninth  grade,  and  apparently  doing  quite  well 
gradewise.  He  doesn’t  like  his  brother  and  fights  with  him  over  who  has  the  most 
authority  at  home.  He  says  that  the  brother  won’t  do  anything  around  the  house 
and  talks  back  to  him  and  his  mother.  His  older  brother  works  as  a mechanic  at 
Conrad’s,  is  married,  and  finished  high  school.  The  boy  used  to  fight  with  this 
brother,  also,  but  he  likes  him  very  much  now.  There  have  be^n  no  prison  records 
in  this  family  but  the  boy  has  been  picked  up  for  minor  things  such  as  drinking 
under  age  and  bike  theft.  None  of  these  things  could  be  proven  so  he  was  not  sent 
to  reform  school. 

Academic  Progress 


No  scholastic  records  were  available 


y 
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Attitudes  Toward  School 

While  the  boy  attended  Chaplin  School  he  liked  most  of  the  teachers  and 
they  seemed  to  like  him.  He  still  goes  to  the  school  and  visits  them  during  his 
leisure  time.  He  felt  that  he  couldn't  learn  mathematics  and  English  even  though 
he  tried.  These  classes  were  too  hard.  He  didn't  like  P,E.  because  he  had  to 
wear  those  "stupid"gym  clothes.  He  liked  metal  shop  but  stated  that  he  probably 
would  not  succeed  at  anything  where  he  had  to  measure  materials.  He  took  a 
class  at  Central  for  job  training  but  felt  that  it  was  boring  and  didn't  like 
learning  how  to  be  a busboy. 

He  didn't  like  to  be  sent  out  of  class  because  it  embarrassed  him  and  he 
hated  to  become  embarrassed  tn  front  of  others.  He  liked  science  when  they  were 
studying  about  the  ancient  civilizations  and  dinosaurs.  He  liked  typing  because 
it  was  fun  and  liked  to  try  to  be  perfect  in  it.  He  would  have  liked  to  have 
taken  homemaking  and  learned  cooking  or  baking.  He  now  reads  very  little  except 
comic  books  and  newspapers. 

Expectations  in  the  Future 

He  would  like  to  have  a car  one  day  and  wants  to  make  enough  money  to 
buy  one.  He  says  he  might  like  to  be  ms.-^ried  after  he  gets  a good  job.  He  plans, 
at  the  present  time,  to  enter  the  Job  Corps  and  try  to  learn  automobile  mechanics 
or  body  repair. 

Counselor  Comments 

The  boy  doesn't  seem  to  be  quite  realistic  about  his  future  occupational 
plans.  His  dexterity  and  coordination  are  poor  for  mechanical  jobs.  He  wants  a 
job  for  the  name  more  than  he  wants  something  in  which  he  might  be  successful. 

He  seems  to  have  an  "onery"  streak  when  someone  counters  his  wishes.  He  did  seem 
to  have  a good  degree  of  success  when  he  worked  at  Warren  Air  Force  Base  as  a 
janitor  during  the  summer  of  1966, 


CASE  #16 

Personal  and  Family  Background 

This  nineteen-year-old  Caucasian  boy  lives  with  a family  in  Cheyenne  which 
has  eleven  childrer.  His  natural  parents  live  in  Jackson,  Wyoming.  His  father 
is  a construction  worker  and  his  mother  a waitress.  He  has  one  brother  who  is 
one  year  younger  than  he  who  lives  with  his  grandmother  in  Denver,  Colorado,  This 
brother  is  now  a senior  in  high  school.  The  boy  dislikes  his  father  very  much 
because  he  borrows  money  frc*.i  him  and  never  pays  it  back.  He  feels  his  dad  is 
unreliable  and  has  no  respect  for  others. 

This  boy  finished  ninth  grade  in  Cheyenne,  His  first  four  years  of 
school  were  spent  in  Nebraska  and  the  last  nine  years  has  lived  in  Cheyenne, 

His  parents  recently  moved  to  Jackson,  He  seems  to  have  cared  a lot  for  his 
little  brother  and  to  defend  him  many  times  in  school.  There  have  been  no 
prison  records  in  this  family. 

Academic  Progress 

There  are  no  school  records  from  grade  one  through  grade  four.  He  attended 
grades  five  through  nine  in  Cheyenne  and  seemed  to  be  in  trouble  since  the  time 
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he  started.  The  teachers  report  that  his  homellfe  was  bad.  He  was  a problem  child 
In  every  grade.  He  was  very  anti- social  and  displayed  outbursts  of  temper  at  the 
llttllest  upset.  He  repeated  fifth  grade  with  little  Improvement.  His  grades  show 
no  real  pattern  but  he  did  have  difficulty  with  English,  reading,  and  social  studies. 

He  had  above  average  grades  In  health  and  P.E.  By  ninth  grade  he  had  failed  every 
subject.  His  reading,  English,  and  spelling  levels  stayed  approximately  one  year  i 

behind  his  grade  from  fifth  grade  through  seventh  grade.  His  arithmetic  level  did 
not  change  from  fifth  through  seventh  but  It  was  not  far  behind  the  grade  level.  i 

His  intelligence  Is  average.  He  was  psychologically  tested  in  fifth  grade 
and  It  was  determined  that  he  had  no  sense  of  belonging  socially  In  a group.  He  | 

had  ambivalent  reaction  patterns.  Sometimes  he  withdrew  and  other  times  he  was 
anti- socially  aggressive.  His  frustration  test  showed  that  he  was  rather  intoler- 
ant of  children  and  men.  \ 

- 

Attitudes  Toward  School  ■ 

He  states  that  he  tried  to  get  along  with  most  of  the  teachers  in  school.  j 

He  didn't  like  the  dean  of  boys  and  principal,  however.  He  felt  that  many  times 
he  was  accused  of  things  that  he  didn't  do.  He  got  tired  of  being  chewed  out  j 

everyday  by  somebody.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  to  school  to  learn  things.  j 

' J mentioned  fighting  several  times,  yet  felt  that  he  was  no  troublmaker.  He  beat  j 

up  bully  everyday  for  picking  on  his  little  brother  who  was  of  small  build.  I 

If  he  was  late  or  sick  he  was  accused  of  dltch'lng,  given  warnings,  and  was 
eventually  kicked  out  of  school.  He  hated  the  metal  shop  teacher  because  he  hit 
the  pupils  with  a metal  ruler  on  the  backs  of  the  legs  In  class.  Also,  metal  shop  \ 

was  too  costly  to  participate  In.  The  tools  that  were  made  were  stolen  from  class 
and  he  would  have  rather  have  had  woodshop.  ^ 

He  enjoyed  mathematics  very  much  because  the  concepts  were  not  hard  for  him  ^ 

to  grasp.  In  many  other  classes,  such  as  English,  the  teachers  covered  so  much 
ground  In  such  a short  time  that  he  had  trouble  trying  to  keep  up  and  then  just 
gave  up.  English  concepts  were  almost  impossible  for  him  to  assimilate.  He  ; 

felt,  also,  that  Individual  dress  differences  were  not  the  business  of  the  prln-  j 

clpal.  He  states  that  all  boys  had  to  wear  belts  and  get  haircuts,  even  though  j 

many  of  the  boys'  pants  didn't  even  have  belt  loops.  ] 

Expectations  in  the  Future 

This  fellow  would  like  to  have  enough  training  to  be  able  to  get  a steady 
job  that  pays  well  so  that  he  can  buy  a good  hcxae  one  day  and  have  a family. 

He  realizes  that  he  needs  some  money  in  the  bank  and  a good  future  before  he 
should  think  about  marriage.  He  would  like  to  learn  meat  cutting  at  a local 
packing  plant  as  soon  as  the  opening  occurs. 

I 

Counselor  Comments 


This  boy  has  drifted  from  one  short-term  job  to  another  trying  to  find  his 
place  In  the  job  world*  He  sems,  at  times,  rather  surly  but  a bit  confused 
underneath.  He  basically  seems  to  have  good  values  but  feels  that  when  things 
go  wrong  the  best  way  to  fix  them  Is  to  become  aggressive.  He  sems  to  have 
no  feelings  toward  his  family  but  speaks  affectionately  about  his  "adopted  bro- 
ther" h'iip  own  age  In  the  family  that  he  lives  with.  He  has  now  been  placed  on 
a job  where  he  can  learn  tile  setting  and  general  floor  work.  If  he  works  out 
well,  he  should  have  a full-time  job  with  this  company. 


s 
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. CASE  #17 


Personal  and  Family  Background 


This  nineteen-year-old  Spanlsh-American  boy  lives  with  his  natural  par- 
ents. His  mother  is  a housewife  and  his  father  works  as  a janitor  and  night 
watchman  for  a State  Building.  He  is  the  youngest  of  eight  brothers  and  sisters. 
His  parents  are  older  now  and  not  as  strict  with  this  boy  as  they  have  been  with 
their  other  children.  It  has  been  mentioned  by  others  of  the  NYC  counseling 
group  that  this  boy  has  illegitimate  children  in  Cheyenne.  He  doesn't  deny  or 
affirm  this  but  seems  quite  unconcerned  about  it.  He  has  been  jailed  for  drink- 
ing under  age  and  has  been  questioned  about  criminal  acts  by  the  police.  He 
quit  school  during  ninth  grade  and  had  been  working  at  odd  jobs  for  several 
months  prior  to  joining  the  NYC.  Only  one  of  his  siblings  finished  high  school 
and  the  others  are  married  and  raising  families. 

Academic  Progress 


Teachers  report  that  this  boy  was  a very  slow  learner  who  didn't  try 
idien  he  did  attend  school.  These  reports  were  from  fifth  grade  on.  He  attended 
school  in  Wheatland  and  Laramie  prior  to  this  and  there  were  no  reports  on  his 
progress. 

Art  was  average  in  school  and  the  other  grades  just  passing.  Art,  music, 
and  health  were  his  best  grades  and  were  average  to  falling.  The  other  subjects 
were  4*s  or  F's.  By  the  time  his  last  achievement  tests  were  given,  he  was  ap- 
proximately 1-1%  years  behind  his  grade  level  in  all  subjects.  He  repeated 
seventh  grade  and  given  a social  pr<miotion  to  eighth  grade.  His  IQ  score  is  very 
much  below  average. 


Attitudes  Toward  School 


He  stated  that  he  had  no  real  feelings  toward  school  one  way  or  another. 
He  didn't  like  it  or  dislike  it.  He  finally  said  that  he  liked  the  school  work 
all  right  but  that  he  hated  most  of  the  teachers.  He  feels  that  most  of  them 
have  a superior  attitude  toward  their  students.  When  he  started  liking  a class 
or  a teacher,  other  students  would  ruin  it  by  being  noisy  and  rowdy.  He  feels 
that  he  had  no  help  to  stay  in  school  and  none  of  the  counselors  showed  an 
interest.  No  one  cared  about  the  students  when  he  was  in  school  but  now  the 
counselors  call  the  dropouts  on  a later  day  to  see  if  they  still  don't  want  to 
come  back  to  school.  He  would  have  liked  this  interest  taken  with  him.  He 
didn't  cause  too  much  trouble  but  he  was  moody  much  of  the  time  when  he  didn't 
get  his  way.  He  says  that  swats  make  students  even  meaner  than  before  they  were 
disciplined.  He  liked  woodshop,  metal  shop,  and  P.E. 

After  he  dropped  school  he  joined  the  Job  Corps  and  stayed  only  four 
weeks,  then  his  mother  called  to  have  him  come  home.  He  originally  went  to 
learn  a skill  and  finish  his  education  but  he  couldn't  seem  to  adjust  to  it. 

He  now  reads  little  or  not  at  all. 


Expectations  in  the  Future 


He  thinks  that  he  probably  will  wait  around  until  he  is  drafted  an(^  in 
the  meantime  wants  to  work  at  something  that  is  not  too  hard  and  where  he  gets 
paid  every  two  weeks  or  sooner.  He  is  more  interested  in  getting  money  than 
succeeding  in  an  occupation.  He  thinks  he  would  like  auto  body  repair  for  a 
trade. 
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Counselor  Comments 


This  boy  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  sincere  and  willing  at  first  but 
he  reveals  his  spoiled  nature  in  later  conversations.  He  seems  to  have  been  pam- 
pered by  his  parents  and  older  siblings  to  an  unhealthy  degree.  He  has  material 
things  that  the  older  children  did  not  receive,  such  as  a car  and  he  seems  to 
think  that  he  is  entitled  to  anything  that  his  heart  desires.  He  wants  things 
and  opportunities  given  to  him  without  too  much  work  and  has  a very  low  frustra- 
tion tolerance.  He  is  immature  for  his  age. 


CASE  #18 


Personal  and  Family  Background 


This  boy*s  natural  parents  are  married  at  the  present  time  and  have  had 
eight  children.  This  is  a Caucasian  f^ily  and  the  parents  seem  to  have  been 
quite  successful.  The  mother  works  As  a sales  clerk  in  a ladies'  ready-to-wear 
shop  and  the  father  is  the  chief  of  the  food  section  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Office. 
One  of  his  older  brothers  has  his  own  company,  another  one  is  in  the  military 
service,  one  sister  dropped  out  of  school,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  is  doing 
quite  well  in  school.  There  have  been  no  prison  records  but  this  boy  has  been 
picked  up  for  many  misde/meanors  and  accessory  charges.  He  is  currently  out  on 
bond  for  a disturbance  in  which  he  was  involved  in  Colorado  that  revealed  posses- 
sion of  a gun.  He  was  generally  discharged  from  the  military  service  for  his 
attitude. 

This  family  lived  in  Laramie  for  several  years  and  has  moved  to  Cheyenne 
during  the  last  six  months. 

Academic  Progress 

Ko  re  ,ords  were  available  for  study. 

Attitudes  Toward  School 

He  states  that  most  of  the  teachers  didn't  like  him  right  before  he 
dropped  out  of  school.  He  feels  that  they  were  against  most  of  the  family  be- 
cause his  father  was  strict  with  others  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  He 
didn't  like  most  of  the  teachers  and  seemed  to  have  a running  squabble  with 
them.  He  liked  his  English  teacher  and  class  in  his  last  year  because  the 
teacher  talked  with  him  a lot  and  tried  to  help  him  with  difficult  homework - 
Art  and  shop  courses  were,  also,  enjoyed  in  school.  He  reads  quite  a lot  now, 
especially  books  about  hotrods,  gangs,  and  dope. 

He  stated  that  he  has  tried  such  drugs  as  goofballs,  glue,  and  marijuana 
but  no  "hard  stuff".  He  has  felt  like  a failure  not  only  with  his  parents  but 
with  peers  of  his  own  race.  Many  of  the  difficulties  j.n  school  have  resulted 
from  his  desire  to  not  be  "chicken"  about  so-called  daring  escapades  with  others. 

Expectations  in  the  Future 

Uppermost  in  his  mind  is  getting  out  of  debt  by  working.  He  owes  several 
hundred  dollars  for  an  accident  that  he  caused  and  this  worries  him  very  much. 

He  thinks  that  getting  a car  and  some  material  things  are  next.  He,  also,  seems 
to  begin  realizing  that  an  education  is  something  that  will  help  him  gain  suc- 
cess. He  started  nig^t  school  classes  but  did  not  finish  because  he  was  jailed 
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for  one  month  in  Colorado.  He  has,  also,  mentioned  that  he  would  like  to  prove 
to  his  parents  that  he  can  be  a good  son  and  make  a good  life  for  himself  In  a 
grown-up  fashion. 


Counselor  Comments 


This  boy  seems  to  have  a very  deep  sensitivity  that  he  tries  to  keep 
covered  with  a facade  of  sorts.  He  doesn't  realize  how  he  can  be  the  type  of 
person  that  he  would  like  to  be.  He  has  never  been  popular  with  others  of  the 
Caucasian  race  but  seems  quite  popular  with  Spanlsh-American  youngsters.  He 
says  that  he  "fits  in"  better  with  dropouts  and  rowdies.  This  inferiority  feel- 
ing is  heightened  by  his  parents  \rtio  call  him  the  black  sheep  of  the  family  and 
expects  him  to  be  rotten.  He  is,  also,  rather  ashamed  of  his  foul  language  that 
he  uses  in  lieu  of  good  English. 

He  has  mentioned  many  times  that  he  is  "destined"  to  have  trouble  and 
long  periods  of  time  cannot  pass  before  he  gets  into  trouble.  He  uses  this  as 
an  excuse  for  irresponsibility. 


C&SE  #19 


Personal  and  Pamily  Background 


This  twenty-year-old  Caucasian  young  man  finished  the  ninth  grade, 
dropped  out  of  tenth  grade,  joined  the  Navy  for  two  years,  and  recently  has  got- 
ten married.  While  he  was  in  school  he  lived  with  his  natural  parents.  His 
father  worked  for  Civil  Service  and  his  Mother  was  a typist.  He  had  an  older 
brother  who  is  now  attending  college  for  crop  dusting  techniques.  This  brother 
is  not  married  and  seems  quite  successful.  The  relationship  between  the  brothers 
has  been  a normal  one  and  now  they  are  rather  close.  He  stated  that  he  felt  his 
parents  were  an  ideal  couple  who  were  well-suited  to  each  other  while  he  was 
growing  up  as  a youngster.  His  father  was  unusually  strict,  however,  and  this 
made  the  boy  rebellious.  He  could  never  go  to  state  tournaments,  stay  overnight 
with  friends,  or  keep  late  hours.  He  hated  his  father  for  this  and  was  "out  to 
spite"  him  \rtienever  he  could.  His  father  tried  for  a father- son  relationship 
many  times  but  the  boy  r'imembers  that  he  would  pout  through  any  attempts  at  this 
so  that  they  both  had  a miserable  time. 

When  the  boy  dropped  out  of  school  to  join  the  Navy,  his  father  started 
drinking.  He  used  to  be  an  alcoholic  and  is  now  divorced  from  his  wife  and  tak- 
ing the  "cure"  in  Evanston.  When  the  boy  came  back  from  the  Navy  on  leave  and 
upon  hearing  about  the  pending  divorce,  joined  his  father  on  binges  thinking 
that  they  were  great  and  that  his  father  was  human  being  for  a change.  He  was, 
at  this  time,  unaware  that  his  father  was  a former  alcoholic. 

There  is  a record  of  misdeiTmeanors  for  this  boy  and  he  did  go  AWOL 
from  the  Navy  after  1%  years  of  excellent  conduct,  after  a very  complex  set  of 
circumstances. 

He  moved  to  California  and  is  at  the  present  involved  in  court  proceed- 
ings accusing  him  of  transporting  narcotics.  He  feels  that  this  serious  charge, 
like  many  in  school , occurred  because  he  did  not  think  about  consequences  and 
blindly  rushed  into  things. 


Academic  Progress 


All  through  this  boy's  school  years  he  was  said  to  be  troublesome,  in- 
clined toward  mischief,  rather  lazy,  resentful  of  correction,  and  inconsistent 
in  work  and  behavior.  He  had  difficulty  with  most  of  his  teachers  and  as  he 
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got  older  it  seemed  to  get  worse.  He  was  dismissed  from  several  classes  and  was 
called  one  of  the  most  irksome  students  the  teachers  had  ever  tried  to  teach.  He 
did  average,  below  average,  and  failing  work  in  all  subjects.  His  intelligence 
quotient  shows  that  he  is  average  to  above  average  in  mentality. 

Attitudes  Toward  School 

Even  though  the  boy  has  matured  somewhat,  he  still  cannot  explain  a lot  of 
his  attitudes  toward  school  and  teachers.  He  does  state  that  he  did  like  most  of 
the  subjects  and  that  he  could  have  done  well  but  he  hated  most  of  the  teachers. 

He  remembers  that  most  of  them  had  no  respect  for  their  students  but  demanded  res- 
pect for  themselves  from  all  the  students.  He  said  that  right  from  first  grade  all 
teachers  **thou^  they  were  God'*,  He  tried  to  retaliate  ^en  he  was  corrected  by 
"getting  back  at  them  anyway  he  could".  He  was  expelled  for  knocking  a teacher 
down  the  stairs  but  later  the  teacher  admitted  that  he  believed  the  boy  was  a 
troublemaker  and  treated  him  accordingly  before  good  cause  was  established.  The 
two  are  now  the  best  of  friends. 

He  has  always  wanted  military  service  since  he  was  small  and  could  think  of 
no  other  career.  He  liked  English  and  math  and  now  reads  paperback  books  and 
newspapers.  He  is  a slow  reader. 


expectations  in  the  Future 


He  has  a lot  of  regrets  about  his  scholastic  records  and  his  military  dis- 
charge, He  feels  that  he  could  have  done  ^ much  better  and  much  more  to  improve 
his  present  lot.  He  is  now  taking  his  GED  examinations  and  eventually  would  like 
to  have  a good  home,  material  things,  and  happiness.  He,  also,  wants  to  enter 
barber  training  under  MDTA  if  he  is  not  imprisoned  for  the  federal  offense  that 
he  now  faces. 


Counselor  Comments 

At  the  present  time  this  young  man  is  dejected  and  disillusioned  about 
his  life.  He  has  a lot  of  natural  vitality  and  a good  personality.  He  has  a 
young,  intelligent  wife  who  gives  him  moral  support  and  a reason  to  do  some 
long-range  planning.  He  has  stated  that  he  was  part  of  a group  in  school  that 
was  delinquent  and  participated  in  their  sport  before  he  thought  of  consequences. 
This  had  been  a trait  all  through  school  and  through  his  military  service  and 
now  this  trait  might  contribute  to  his  imprisonment. 


CASE  #20 


Personal  and  Family  Background 


This  nineteen-*year-old  Spanish-American  girl  lives  with  her  natural  par- 
ents and  is  the  oldest  of  ei^t  siblings.  The  family  has  not  been  mobile.  The 
father  is  now  disabled  and  draws  Social  Security  and  VA  pensions.  Both  parents 
completed  the  seventh  grade.  The  girl  stated  that  the  two  brothers  next  in  line 
are  doing  extremely  well  in  school  and  will  probably  graduate.  Her  brother,  who 
is  18,  is  quiet,  studies,  and  seems  quite  stable.  He,  also,  reprimands  the  girl 
when  she  stays  out  la^.  She  likes  this  because  it  makes  her  feel  "cared  for". 
Her  attitude  seems  to  have  changed  from  earlier  school  days.  She  tells  of  her 
atrocious  temper  and  her  problems  in  adjusting  to  school  and  discipline.  She 
tried  to  show  every  other  student  in  school  that  she  was  "tough".  The  girl  was 
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employed  as  a nurse *s  aid  in  Denver  and  got  accused  of  theft  of  wig  while  she  was 
there.  She  is  now  awaiting  trial.  She  was  raised  by  a grandmother  until  she  was 
six  years  old  and  admits  that  she  possibly  stretches  the  truth. 

Academic  Progress 

The  teacher's  comments  indicate  that  this  girl  talked  with  her  classmates 
to  excess  and  did  not  complete  much  of  her  work.  She  was  more  interested  in  the 
social  graces  than  school  studies.  She  attended  all  of  her  grs.des  in  Cheyenne. 

She  did  satisfactory  work  through  second  grade.  In  the  third  grade  she  shows  a 
distinct  drop  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  the  language  arts.  Her  other  grades 
were  average.  Music,  art,  and  health  were  average  through  several  grades,  but 
reading,  langiage  arts,  and  mathematics  declined  to  4's  and  f *s  throughout  eighth 
grade.  She  repeated  eighth  grade  and  brought  up  her  home  economics,  music,  and 
health  grades.  Her  basic  skills  showed  a gradual  decline  from  third  grade  on  and 
during  her  last  year  she  was  1-2  years  behind  grade  level.  Her  learning  ability 
is  low  average. 

Attitudes  Toward  School 

This  girl  liked  some  of  the  teachers  but  she  felt  that  many  did  not  like  her 
because  of  her  troublesome  conduct.  She  feels  now  that  maybe  they  were  t3?ying  to 
help  in  their  own  way.  She  attempted  eighth  grade  three  times  and  eventually 
finished  it.  By  then  she  said  that  she  was  so  old  that  she  was  too  self-Conscious 
to  try  going  ahead  with  ninth  grade. 

She  was  never  close  to  any  teacher  or  counselor  but  thoroughly  enjoyed  home 
economics,  especially  sewing.  She  came  to  school  early  and  stayed  late  to  do  her 
clothing  construction.  SI  e feels  that  at  that  time  no  one  could  have  changed  her 
behavior.  She  reads  various  things  now,  like  newspaper  want  ads  and  especially 
enjoys  reading  about  diseases  of  the  human  body. 

Expectations  in  the  Future 

Success  to  this  girl  is  not  a short-term  thing.  She  wants  a steady  job 
doing  something  "respectable”.  This  means  no  domestic  work  or  service  work.  She 
feels  that  she  was  foolish  to  not  have  done  better  in  school.  She  has  chosen  to 
join  the  Job  Corps  to  try  finishing  high  school  and  learn  a skill. 

After  her  trial  is  over  she  will  be  a prospect  for  this  camp.  She  wants 
to  buy  a car  as  soon  as  possible  and  have  pretty  clothes  and  an  apartment.  She 
is,  also,  interested  in  cosmetology  but  needs  advanced  schooling  to  enter  train- 
ing. 

Counselor  Comments 

The  counselor  feels  this  girl  has  a lot  of  natural  friendliness  to  help  her 
adjust  to  most  social  situations.  Ifer  inability  to  succeed  in  school  studies  has 
caused  her  to  lash  out  at  other  students  and  teachers  so  she  would  be  recognized 
in  some  way. 
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CAP  EDUCATIONAL  OPINION  SURVEY 

Compilation  and  Implications 

By  Wilma  E.  Hirst 
April  17,  1967 

The  following  information  was  obtained  through  the  cooperation  of  the  CAP 
Board.  The  Community  Action  Program  Educational  Opinion  Survey  was  completed 
January  to  March  1967  t>y  interviewers  from  the  Poverty  Program.  All  subjects  in- 
terviewed met  the  poverty  level  requirements.  There  were  1?  femles  and  16  males 
interviewed.  The  data  were  compiled  and  showed  the  following  results: 

Females 

The  15  females  ranged  in  age  from  16  to  27.  They  were  all  school 
dropouts  having  completed  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  grades.  The  number 

! 

of  family  members  ranged  from  2 to  15.  Not  only  were  the  girls  dropouts 
but  so  were  their  family  members.  Four  of  the  I5  females  had  both  parents 
with  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education.  One  girl  had  one  parent  with 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  education.  Eight  fena3.es  had  no  family  member 
who  earned  a high  school  diploma.  Four  females  had  one  family  member  as  a 
high  school  graduate.  One  female  had  four  family  members  with  hi^  school 
diplomas. 

At  the  time  of  each  female's  entrance  into  school,  English  was  spoken 
in  the  home. 

Of  the  15  females,  five  stated  they  quit  school  because  of  pregnancy 
or  to  get  married.  Eleven  of  the  15  listed  bad  grades,  one  of  the  other 
two  listed  not  liking  school  and  the  other  listed  to  get  married. 

Nine  females  stated  that  quitting  school  had  caused  them  trouble  in 
finding  jobs.  Four  said  no,  but  none  of  these  four  are  now  working. 

These  females  had  been  out  of  school  from  5 months  to  12  years.  Six 
had  not  worked  at  all,  one  for  one  month,  and  5 "off  and  on".  At  the 
time  of  the  survey  11  were  not  working,  one  had  worked  for  two  days,  and 
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one  was  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 

Ten  said  if  they  went  back  to  school  they  would  stay,  3 said  they 
would  quit.  Nine  said  they  would  like  adult  education,  one  didn’t  know, 
and  two  said  no.  Nine  girls  had  been  in  no  training  or  work  expereince 
program-;  though  all  but  one  had  knowledge  of  many  of  the  programs. 

Males 

The  l6  males  ranged  in  age  from  I5  to  19-  They  were  all  school  drop- 
outs having  completed  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  grade.  One  was  retarded 
and  had  never  attended  school.  The  number  of  family  members  ranged  from 

3 to  17*  Not  only  were  the  boys  dropouts  but  so  were  their  family  members. 

Seven  of  the  16  had  both  parents  with  less  than  an  eighth  grade  educa- 
tion. Two  had  one  parent  with  less  than  an  ei^th  grade  education.  Twelve 
had  no  one  in  the  family  who  graduated  from  hi^  school,  3 had  one  person, 
and  one  had  3. 

At  the  time  of  each  male’s  entrance  into  school,  English  was  spoken 
in  15  of  the  homes  and  not  in  one. 

Of  the  16  males,  11  stated  they  quit  school  because  of  bad  grades, 

2 that  they  didn’t  like  school,  one  was  expelled  for  fighting,  one  was  re- 
tarded and  not  in  school,  and  one  went  back  to  school. 

Nine  males  stated  that  quitting  school  had  caused  them  trouble  in 
finding  a job,  3 said  no,  3 gave  no  response,  and  one  stated  he  hadn’t 
tried  hard  to  get  a job. 

These  males  had  been  out  of  school  from  four  months  to  four  years. 

Two  stated  they  had  worked  full-time  since  quitting  school  and  4 had  not 
worked  at  all.  At  the  time  of  the  sur*vey,  8 were  not  working,  3 were  work- 
ing (1  part-time), and  5 were  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 

Eight  replied  that  if  they  could  go  back  to  school  they  would  stay, 

4 said  no,  2 didn’t  know,  and  2 gave  no  response.  Eleven  stated  they 
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wanted  to  attend  adult  education  classes,  3 said  no,  one  gave  no  response, 
and  one  didn’t  know.  Ten  males  had  not  been  in  any  training  or  work  experi- 
ence program  though  all  but  one  (excluding  the  retarded  one)  had  knowledge 
of  a number  of  the  programs. 


Implications 


1.  Lack  of  successful  school  experiences  was  a common  factor  among  these 

dropouts. 

2.  The  dropouts  came  predominately  from  a family  of  dropouts. 

3.  The  state  complusory  education  requirement  is  reflected  in  the  minimum 
eighth  grade  completion.  All  of  the  boys  and  all  but  two  of  the  girls 
attended  Cheyenne  schools.  It  appears  this  group  is  a product  of  our 
local  environment,  not  imports. 

4.  Unemployment  is  a common  experience  for  these  dropouts.  At  the  time  of 
the  survey,  only  one  female  and  3 males  were  employed  in  other  than  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  All  met  the  poverty  test. 

5.  Though  all  but  3 of  the  total  group  were  aware  of  many  of  the  available 
training  and  work  experience  programs,  only  6 listed  current  enrollment. 
They  were  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

6.  Though  20  of  the  total  group  stated  they  would  like  adult  education, 
their  present  participation  as  well  as  over  the  last  few  years  might 
question  the  reality  of  this  statement. 


Unless  we  are  willing  to  accept  a continuation  of  these  patterns,  basic 
changes  must  be  sought.  Lack  of  school  success  appears  a primary  factor.  Perhaps 
our  present  adult  education  programs  may  carry  the  same  lack  of  success  for  these 
dropouts.  It  appears  that  the  occupational  needs  of  this  group  have  not  and  are 
not  being  met. 
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Part  III 

Surveys:  Identification  of  Disadvantaged  Youth 


1 
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IDENTIFICATION  OF  POTENTIAL  DROPOUTS 

Cheyenne  Public  Schools 
Research  Department 
April  17,  1967 


Factors  Considered  Negative  Points 


1.  I.Q,  below  95. 

2,  Reading  test  score  1,5  years  below  grade  placement, 

5.  Low  socio-economic  status,  (Derived  from  combination  of  occupation 
of  parents,  number  in  family,  racial,  or  national  background,) 

4,  Retained  any  full  year, 

5,  Handicap  listed  by  nurse, 

6,  Failure  of  two  subjects  In  the  current  year, 

7,  Negative  comments  by  teachers, 

8,  Listed  as  discipline  problem  by  deans, 

9,  Excessive  absences  and  tradles, 

10 ,  "Broken"home , 

If  a pupil  had  only  one  negative  point,  he  was  not  listed  If  there  was 
other  evidence  he  was  not  a potential  dropout.  For  Instance,  If  his  only  point 
was  a step-parent  but  test  scores,  teacher  comments,  and  other  factors  were 
positive,  he  was  not  listed.  The  same  thing  was  true  for  some  physical  handicaps 
listed  by  the  niirse  such  as  "heart  murmer".  If  he  had  only  one  low  IQ  score  but 
was  passing  and  reading  tests  were  satisfactory,  he  was  not  listed. 


Chaplln-Mlller  (Age  14  and  Over) 

Number  of  Disadvantages  No,  of  Average 

125456  Pupils  Points 


Total  boys 

and  girls  10  9 6 6 51  5.5 

I assume  this  Is  the  entire  Chaplln-Mlller  enrollment  age  14  and  over.  We 
noticed  these  persons  were  not  given  negative  points  for  retention  after  entering 
the  special  school,  were  not  listed  as  falling  In  subjects  this  year,  and  the  tea- 
cher comments  were  positive.  If  these  pupils  were  In  the  regular  classroom,  they 
would  probably  have  received  more  negative  points. 
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Junior  High  School 


Number  of  Negative  Points 


No,  of  Average 


\ \ 
1! 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

_7 8 9_ 

Pupils 

Point 

7th  Gr.  Girls 

1 

22 

11 

10 

1 

2 

47 

2.9 

i 

! 

8th  Gr,  Girls 

2 

18 

14 

6 

2 

1 

43 

2.8 

9th  Gr;  Girls 

4 

23 

13 

9 

1 

3 

53 

2,8 

[ 

i 

TOTAL  Girls 

143 

2,8 

1' 

yth  Gr.  Boys 

4 

25 

22 

9 

4 

2 

1 

67 

2.9 

li 

8th  Gr.  Boys 

5 

35 

10 

7 

2 

2 

1 

62 

2.6 

...  , 

9th  Gr.  Boys 

5 

34 

29 

9 

9 

86 

2.8 

TOTAL  Boys 

215 

2.8 



TOTAL  GROUP 

27.445^  Identified 

358 

2.8 

t 

7th  Gr,  Girls 

1 

21 

10 

8 

4 

1 

3 

48 

3.2 

8th  Gr,  Girls 

2 

29 

20 

5 

4 

4 

3 1 

68 

3.1 

9th  Gr.  Girls 

2 

12 

8 

13 

10 

7 

2 1 

55 

3.9 

1 

TOTAL  Girls 

171 

. .4 

7th  Gr.  Boys 

2 

15 

13 

12 

4 

2 

48 

3.1 

8th  Gr.  Boys 

2 

6 

17 

11 

12 

2 

3 1 

54 

3.9 

t 

9th  Gr.  Boys 

2 

15 

11 

11 

12 

9 

2 

62 

3.9 

L 

TOTAL  Boys 

164 

3.7 

1 

TOTAL  GROUP 

44.90jg  Identified 

335 

3.5 

7th  Gr.  Girls 

3 

11 

7 

5 

6 

5 

1 1 

39 

3.6 

8th  Gr.  Girls 

3 

19 

11 

3 

5 

41 

2.7 

1 

9th  Gr.  Girls 

3 

17 

7 

11 

5 

2 

45 

3.1 

L 

TOTAL  Girls 

125 

3.1 
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Number  of  Negative  Points 


No.  of  Average 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1.  J L 

Pupils 

Points 

7th  Gr,  Boys 

6 

11 

9 

3 

8 

1 

38 

3.0 

8th  Gr.  Boys 

4 

13 

7 

7 

3 

34 

2.8 

9th  Gr,  Boys 

20 

7 

14 

7 

3 

1 1 

53 

3.5 

TOTAL  Boys 

125 

3.1 

TOTAL  GROUP 

24. 

78^  Identified 

250 

3.1 

Senior  High 

School 

10th  Gr,  Girls 

4 

15 

18 

6 

4 

1 

48 

2.9 

11th.  Gr,  Girls 

4 

l6 

10 

6 

2 

1 

1 

40 

2.8 

12th  Gr,  Girls 

2 

17 

14 

9 

1 

43 

2.8 

TOTAL  Girls 

10 

48 

42 

21 

7 

2 

1 

131 

2.8 

10th  Gr,  Boys 

19 

23 

10 

4 

56 

3.0 

11th  Gr.  Boys 

15 

17 

8 

3 

1 

44 

2.9 

12th  Gr,  Boys 

5 

12 

14 

6 

2 

1 

38 

2.9 

TOTAL  Boys 

3 

46 

54 

24 

9 

2 

138 

2.9 

TOTAL  GROUP 

21.75^ 

Identified 

269 

2.9 

TOTAL  10th  Gr. 

23.  IJ^  Identified 

104 

2.9 

TOTAL  11th  Gr. 

20.9^  Identified 

84 

2.9 

TOTAL  12th  Gr. 

21. 4j^  Identified 

81 

2.8 

10th  Gr.  Girls 

12 

l6 

l6 

14 

9 

3 

1 1 

72 

3.1 

11th  Gr.  Girls 

6 

13 

18 

15 

7 

4 

63 

2.6 

12th  Gr.  Girls 

8 

l6 

12 

13 

5 

5 

3 1 

63 

3.4 

Spec.  Girls 

6 

2 

8 

5.3 

TOTAL  Girls 

26 

45 

46 

44 

24 

14 

4 2 

205 

3.1 
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Number  of  Negative  Points  No.  of  Average 

123456789  Pupils  Points 


10th  Gr.  Boys 

5 

14 

15 

12 

10 

522 

65 

3.6 

11th  Gr.  Boys 

8 

14 

13 

19 

2 

2 2 

60 

3.1 

12th  Gr.  Boys 

8 

28 

17 

9 

7 

3 

72 

2.8 

Spec.  Boys 

6 

2 

8 

5.3 

TOTAL  Boys 

21 

56 

45 

40 

25 

12  4 2 

205 

3.3 

TOTAL  GROUP 

34.28j^  Identified 

410 

3.2 

TOTAL  10th  Gr. 

32.23J^  Identified 

137 

3.4 

TOTAL  11th  Gr. 

32.70^  Identified 

123 

2.9 

TOTAL  12th  Gr. 

36.48J^  Identified 

135 

3.1 

TOTAL  Spec. 

15 

5.1 
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1966-67  THIRD  QUARTER  PROGRESSIVE  ENROLIMENT  REPORT 


Cheyenne  Public  Schools 
Research  Department 
May  15,  1967 


Dropped 


Entered 


Elem. 


J86  Moved  out  of  the  Dist. 
15  Entered  St.M.  or  Luth. 
2 Dropped  out  (kdgn) 

8 Illness 


846  Moved  into  the  Dist, 
14  From  St.M.  or  Luth. 


Miller- 

Chaplin 


7 Moved  out  of  the  Dist, 
5 Dropped  out 
10 


9 Moved  into  the  Dist, 


Jr,  H.S.  205  Moved  out  of  the  Dist. 
4 Entered  St.M. 

38  Dropped  out 

245 


215  Moved  into  the  Dist. 
5 Prom  St.M. 


Sr.  H.S.  104  Moved  out  of  the  Dist. 
7 Entered  St.M. 

4 mness  (3  died) 

126  Dropped  out 

241 


135  Moved  into  the  Dist. 
3 From  St.M. 


System  1,200  Moved  out  of  the  Dist. 

26  Entered  St.M.  or  Luth. 
12  Illness  (6  died) 

169  Dropped  out 

1,407  TOTAL  DROPPED  OUT 


1,205  Moved  into  the  Dist. 
20  From  St.M.  or  Luth. 


1,225  TOTAL  ENTERED 
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HOLDING  POWER  OP  CHEYENNE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Research  Department 
October  3,  1966 


1960-61  Seventh  grade  enrollment 

= 1,102 

Out  migration  (out  of  town) 

436  = 

39.5644jg 

Died 

- 

3 = 

. 2722% 

Transferred  to  St.  Mary’s 

- 

9 = 

. Sl66% 

Dropouts 

= 

140  = 

12.704ljg 

1966  graduates 

= 

466  = 

42.2867^ 

Still  in  school  end  of  1966 

= 

48  = 

4. 3551% 

1966  graduates  = 754 

7th  grade  enrollments  = 466 

In  migration  = 268  = 

36.5122^ 

Holding  power  possibility  of  7th  graders  = 663 

7th  grade  enrollment  = 1,102 

Moved  away  and  died  = 439 

663 

Graduated  in  1966  = 466 

Still  in  school  = 48 

514  = 77.52635^  HOLDING  POWER 
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[ Part  IV 

I Specific  Recommendations  for  School  District  Number  One 

z 

I 

[ 

\ 

I 

A Survey  of  the  Facilities  and  Materials  Being  Used  in  the 
I Schools  of  Laramie  County  School  District  Number  One  to  Meet  the  Occupa- 

I 

E tional  Need  of  Their  Handicapped  Youth  Hadden,  Helen,  May  1967 

I 

f 

i 

Curricular  Content  by  Cegelka,  Waltei;  Jr, 

Consultant's  Summary  Report  by  Kolstoe,  Oliver  P,,  Chairman, 


Cegekla,  Walter,  Jr,,  and  Hadden,  Helen,  May  1967 
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A SURVEY  OP  THE  FACILITIES  AND  MATERIALS  BEING 
USED  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OP  LARAMIE  COUNTY  SCHOOL 


DISTRICT  NUMBER  ONE  TO  MEET  THE  OCCUPATIONAL 


3 

J. 

I 

] 


NEED  OP  THEIR  HANDICAPPED  YOUTH 


Researched  and  Compiled  By: 
Helen  Jean  Hadden,  Ed.D. 


Submitted  to:  ] 

i 

Dr.  Oliver  P.  Kolstoe,  Chairman  I, 

Evaluating  and  Planning  Team  l 


For  use  in  the  Study,  "Occupational  Needs  of  the 
Socio-Economic,  Disadvantaged,  and  Other  Handicapped 
Youth  of  Laramie  County  School  District  Number  One" 


May  5,  19^7 


To  obtain  the  Information  relative  to  the  existing  facilities  and  materials 
being  used  in  the  education  of  the  socio-economic,  disadvantaged,  and  other  hand! 
capped  youth  in  the  Laramie  County  School  District  Number  One,  a period  of  time 
was  spent  in  each  school  that  provides  services  for  these  youth.  Classes  were 
visited  and  facilities  toured  and  examined.  Conferences  were  held  with  various 
school  personnel,  which  included  principals,  assistant  principals,  girl's  deans, 
boy's  deans,  counselors,  nurses,  teachers,  and  office  personnel. 

An  effort  was  made  to  get  answers  to  specific  questions  relative  to  the 
facilities  and  materials  being  used.  They  were: 

1,  How  would  you  describe  your  school  population  (number,  types  of  homes, 
etc, )? 

2,  Is  your  facility  large  enough  and  adequate  for  the  size  of  the  school 
population? 

5,  What  will  be  needed  building-wise  to  accomodate  for  projected  enroll- 
ment patterns? 

4,  What  will  be  needed  in  the  way  of  personnel  and  materials  according 
to  the  projected  enrollment  patterns? 

5,  What  type  of  Instructional  program  is  being  taught? 

6,  What  is  the  selection  criteria  for  pupil  placement? 

7,  What  materials  are  being  used  to  implement  the  instructional  program? 

8,  What  are  the  educational  goals? 

9,  What  is  the  philosophy  of  the  school? 

10,  What  special  services  does  the  school  offer,  if  any?  How  is  this 
detennlned? 

11,  Is  in-service  education  offered  to  the  faculty? 

12,  What  are  the  strongest  points  of  your  school  and  its  program? 

15,  What  are  the  weaknesses? 
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14.  If  you  could  change  your  facilities,  what  changes  would  you  make? 

15.  If  you  could  change  the  curriculum,  what  changes  would  you  make? 

16.  If  you  could  have  other  materials  to  use,  what  kind  would  you  get? 

17.  What  Is  the  relationship  between  the  school  district  administration 
and  the  Individual  schools? 

18.  What  Is  the  relationship  between  the  administrator  In  your  building 
and  the  staff? 

19.  What  Is  the  relationship  between  staff  members  In  your  building? 

20.  What  Is  the  relationship  of  the  faculty  from  your  school  with  those 
of  the  other  schools? 

21.  In  relationship  to  the  kinds  of  children  your  school  serves,  what  kind 
of  things  should  the  school  be  providing  for  them  and  possibly  their 
famine  s? 

22.  In  view  of  your  school’s  population,  what  kind  of  services  should  the 
school  system  provide  for  the  staff? 

25.  Is  the  education  of  the  staff  adequate  and  appropriate  for  the  educa- 
tion of  these  youth? 

24,  What  kind  of  skills  and  vocational  education  should  your  school  provide 
for  these  youth? 
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FINDINGS 


Facilities; 

The  Johnson  Junior  High  School  facility  Is  an  old  building  but  It  Is  well 
maintained.  It  is  presently  near  the  maaimuiti  of  the  number  of  students  it  should 
have.  It  cannot,  as  it  presently  stands,  house  its  projected  enrollment.  The 
classes  are  large  and  the  classrooms  are  crowded.  The  cafeteria  is  nice  and  well 
maintained.  The  stair  wells  are  much  too  narrow  for  safe  and  effective  movement 
of  students.  This  school  has  a reasonable  shop  for  industrial  art  classes  as 
they  are  presently  taught.  It  has  a home  economics  department  too.  It  has  a 
reasonably  well  trained  staff  for  its  present  operation.  There  is  some  space 
for  physical  education.  This  facility  has  not  been  modified  to  facilitate  the 
educational  services  for  the  non-college  bound  student.  This  facility  does 
serve  the  attendance  area  for  vdiich  it  was  designed.  They  do  have  a special  room 
here  devoted  to  teaching  reading  improvement  skills. 

The  Central  High  School  facility  is  old  but  has  reasonable  maintenance. 

It  presently  has  the  maximum  size  of  student  body  which  it  can  handle.  There  is 
no  available  space  for  students  to  feed  in  from  the  Junior  hi^  schools  which 
are  feeders  for  it.  They  have  a shop  facility  and  a home  economics  unit.  There 
are  facilities  for  physical  education.  The  classrooms  are  overcrowded.  The 
education  and  experience  background  of  the  staff  is  rather  varied.  It  appears 
that  special  services  for  the  non-college  bound  in  their  population  is  limited. 
They  do  have  one  pilot  class  in  operation  for  "On  the  Job  Training", 

The  facility  in  which  the  prevocational  group  of  mentally  retarded  are 
provided  instruction  is  very  old  and  probably  is  not  considered  to  be  worth 
renovating  and  remodeling.  There  is  space  on  the  grounds  for  temporary  units. 

The  classrooms  are  good-sized  but  it  appears  that  the  total  space  could  be  more 
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effectively  used.  The  professional  preparation  of  the  staff  is  quite  varied  for 
this  type  of  program.  The  safety  of  this  building  is  questioned,  not  only  if  it 
were  to  have  a maximum  .number  of  students  but  for  the  limited  number  of  students 
who  do  attend  there.  The  facility  does  not  necessarily  serve  the  attendance 
area  for  which  it  was  designed. 

The  community  facility  which  houses  the  instructional  program  for  the 
trainable  mentally  retarded  is  an  old  building,  which  is  Inadequate  for  vocation 
education.  The  safety  of  the  use  of  this  building  for  these  educational  purpose: 
is  questionable.  The  location  of  the  unit  is  poor. 

The  elementary- intermediate  facility  for  the  mentally  retarded  youngsters 
is  a new  building.  The  enrollment  is  the  maximum  that  this  building  can  serve. 
The  classrooms  are  too  cr'iwded  and  the  rooms  are  far  too  small  for  adequate  in- 
struction for  these  children.  The  building  was  not  constructed  so  there  would 
be  adequate  space  for  physical  education  or  home  living  and  pre -vocational  skill: 
training.  The  location  is  in  a rather  industrial  locale.  Rather  than  serving 
the  attendance  area  in  which  it  is  located,  the  youngsters  have  to  be  transporte< 
from  many  other  attendance  areas.  It  is  much  too  small  and  limited  to  serve  the 
elementary- intermediate,  mentally  retarded  school  population  for  this  school  dis- 
trict. The  staff  in  this  facility  have  a varied  background  of  experience  and 
preparation  for  teaching  the  retarded. 

Materials: 

Without  exception,  the  schools  all  are  traditionally  oriented  toward 

academic  pursuits  in  the  skill  areas  using  standard  series  of  textbooks  commonly 

used  in  instructional  programs  for  the  college  bound  student.  In  a few  Isolated 

* 

Instances,  textbooks  considered  to  be  easier  are  being  used  for  their  basic 
groups,  which  are  the  lowest  academically.  There  was  no  apparent  planning  for 
materials  to  be  made  or  modified  to  assist  the  student  to  develop  skills  to 
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meet  life  pe’^slstlng  situations  or  prepare  for  a vocation.  The  one  noticeable 
characteristic  of  uniformity  of  materials  from  one  school  to  the  other  was  that 
they  were  standard  types  with  relatively  little  or  no  direction  for  functional 
application,  Ihe  facilities,  materials,  goals,  and  their  usage  are  so  tradi- 
tionally oriented  that  freedom  for  learning  concepts  and  processes  are  consid- 
erably Inhibited, 

Recommendations : 

1,  Establish  a school  philosophy. 

2,  Define  and  establish  educational  goals  appropriate  for  each  segment 
of  the  school  population. 

3,  Examine  the  availability  of  classroom  space  In  the  attendance  areas 
to  be  served  for  the  feasablllty  of  housing  classes  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  handicapped  youth  within  their  respective  school  attendance  areas, 

4,  From  the  data  obtained,  determine  the  number  of  handicapped  youth  In 
each  attendance  area  and  decide  how  many  classes  will  be  needed  to  provide  ap- 
propriate instruction  for  them. 

5,  Establish  and  define  uniform  selection  criteria  for  placing  the  stu- 
dents In  these  classes  and/or  their  movement  from  them  to  other  classes  deemed 
more  appropriate, 

6,  From  the  philosophy  established  and  the  goals  determined  as  being 
essential  to  develop  effective  occupational  skills,  establish  uniform  curriculum 
guidelines  for  K-12  for  these  students, 

7,  After  establishing  the  first  six  recommendations,  assess  the  materials 
already  available  and  select  the  appropriate  materials  and  those  that  can  be 
modified  and  adapted  for  a curriculum  directed  toward  vocational  education  for 
the  non-college  bound  student. 

8,  Define  other  materials  needed  to  implement  such  a program  and  purchase 
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them  for  each  level  of  the  program, 

9,  Assess  the  qualifications  desired  for  the  necessary  faculty  to  Initiate 
and  continue  such  an  educational  program, 

10,  For  those  faculty  and  staff  members  who  need  additional  training, 
experience,  and  education,  "In-Service"  education  should  be  provided, 

11,  Establish  selection  criteria  for  personnel  and  hire  additional  well- 
qualified  staff  members  as  needed, 

12,  Provide  transportation  for  only  those  students  where  It  Is  an  absolute 
essential. 


13,  Expand  the  services  provided  by  the  Diagnostic  Center, 

14,  Develop  a public  awareness  program, 

15,  Develop  an  overall  look  at  program  planning  from  school  to  school  and 
within  schools,  so  that  all  the  staff  understand  the  direction  of  this  new  program, 

16,  Decide  on  how  lt>s  to  be  financed, 

17,  Establish  coordination  and  direction  services, 

18,  Define  specialized  Instruction  and  services, 

19,  Define  who  Is  responsible  for  the  specialized  instruction  and  services, 

20,  Establish  criteria  for  continued  evaluation. 


Alternatives; 

1,  Explore  possibility  of  moving  all  trainable  youngsters  to  Miller  School, 

2,  Move  EMR*s  from  Miller  School  to  special  classes  housed  in  their  re- 
spective attendance  areas, 

3,  Establish  pre-vocatlonal  classes  at  both  Johnson  and  McCormick  Junior 
High  Schools  for  the  non- college  bound  students, 

4,  Condemn  Chaplin,  Build  a new  facility  for  sheltered  workshop  or  open- 
end  workshop  training  centered. 
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5.  Use  Miller  for  the  "half-way”  classes  and  the  Diagnostic  Center. 

6.  Use  Miller  for  classes  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  and/or  classes 
for  children  with  learning  difficulties. 
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CURRICULAR  CONTENT 


Walter  J.  Cegelka,  Jr. 


Present  Curricular  Sequence 

This  section  of  the  report  will  present  an  overview  of  the  current  curricular 
science  being  offered  to  the  students  of  Miller  and  Chaplin  Schools. 

There  are  six  classes  In  Miller  School  at  the  present  time,  one  pre-primary, 
two  primary,  and  three  intermediate.  Chaplin  School  houses  an  additional  three 
advanced  classes. 

Miller  School  could  accommodate  ten  classes  and  Chaplin  could  accomodate 
five  classes  comfortably  as  further  expansion  of  the  program  is  indicated. 


I.  Miller  School 

a.  The  pre-primary  and  primary  classes  are  essentially  self-contained, 
with  the  exception  of  a forty-five  minute  a day  music  period  which  is 
taught  by  Mrs.  Nolan  to  the  three  combined  classes.  The  school  day 
begins  at  8:45  a.m.  Ten  to  twenty  minute  recesses  are  held  at  mid- 
morning.  Lunch  runs  from  11:50  to  12:50  and  school  is  dismissed  at 
2:45  p.m. 

The  morning  is  devoted  mainly  to  arithmetic,  reading,  and  lan- 
guage arts.  Afternoons  are  spent  with  social  studies  or  science, 
health,  physical  education,  art,  and  music. 

b.  The  three  intermediate  classes  are  completely  departmentalized,  i.e. 
the  students  report  to  homeroom  in  the  morning  and  then  go  to  dif- 
ferent classrooms  for  instruction  in  specific  subjects.  A composite 
schedule  of  the  intermediate  program  is  presented  below: 

8:45  - 9 1 00  Homeroom 

9:00  - Arithmetic  (Traditional  Approach) 

9:40  - 10:20  Reading 

10:20  - 11:00  Social  Studies  (M,W,F),  Health  (T,TH) 
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11:00  - ll:4o  Penmanship 
11:40  - 12:50  Lunch  period 

12:50  - 1:15  Physical  Education  (M,W,P),  Health  (T,TH) 

1:15  - 2:00  Music 

2:00  - 2:40  Arts  and  crafts 

2:45  Dianissal 


II.  Chaplin  School 

A*  The  advanced  classes  in  Chaplin  School  are,  also,  completely  depart- 
mentalized. A composite  schedule  is  presented  below: 

8:45  - 9*00  Homeroom 

9:00  - 9:^  Reading  and  Language  Arts 

9:40  - 10:20  Social  Studies  (M,W,P;,  Science  (T,TH) 
10:20  - 11:00  Arithmetic  (Modern  Math,  approach ) 

11:00  - 12:00  Lunch  period 

12:00  - 1:00  Typing  (M,W,P),  Health  (T,TH) 

1:00  - 2:00  Physical  Education  (girls).  Shop  (boys) 

2:00  - 2; 45  physical  Education  (boys),  Homemaking 

(girls) 

2:45  Dismissal 

B.  Promotion,  according  to  the  principal.  Is  based  primarily  on 

chronological  age,  size,  etc.,  l.e..  It  is  essentially  social  pro- 
motion. 


Curricular  ana  Programming  Re  c omme nda t ion s 


I.  Miller  School 


A.  Both  the  primary  and  intermediate  classes  should  be  essentially 
self-contained.  Presently  the  primary  classes  are  but  the  inter- 
mediate are  departmentalized. 


B.  Making  all  classes  self-contained  for  instructional  purposes  would 
allow  the  teachers  to  teach  the  tool  subjects  In  the  mornings  and 


to  utilize  units  of  experience  In  the  afternoons  to  reinforce  the 
concepts  taught  In  the  morning. 

C.  The  three  primary  classes  could  be  combined  In  the  afternoons  and 
divided  Into  boys  and  girls  groups  for  physical  education.  The 
three  intermediate  classes  could  be  handled  In  a similar  fashion. 
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D.  Chart  stories  should  be  utilized  at  the  primary  level  to  develop  the 
vocabulary  the  children  will  encounter  In  their  basal  readers.  This 
will  assure  the  children  of  success  experiences  In  their  basal  readers. 

E.  The  children  should  be  grouped  for  reading  instruction  according  to 
mental  age  and  reading  ability.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  all 
children, in  any  given  classroom, would  be  reading  at  the  same  level 

at  the  same  point  In  time.  Thus,  for  effective  and  efficient  instruc- 
tion reading  groups  should  be  formed,  the  number  of  reading  groups 
being  determined  by  how  many  levels  the  children  in  any  given  class- 
room are  reading  at  and  how  many  groups  the  teacher  can  handle 
effectively.  Most  teachers  should  be  able  to  handle  three  reading 
groups. 

F.  The  teaching  of  the  mechanics  of  reading  should  be  continued  through 
the  intermediate  classes.  S.R.A,  series  and  the  Reader’s  Digest 
Skill  Builders  could  be  used  most  effectively  to  reinforce  the  above, 

G.  Both  the  primary  and  intermediate  children  should  be  given  a fifteen 
minute  recess  in  the  mid-morning.  This  recess  period  should  be  at 
the  same  time  for  all  classes.  In  this  way  two  teachers  a day  could 
supervise  all  classes  on  a rotational  basis  giving  the  other  tea- 
chers an  opportunity  to  briefly  check  over  plans  for  the  day  or  run 
off  materials,  or  simply  take  a break  themselves. 

What  is  needed  most  at  both  the  primary  and  intermediate  levels 
is  the  development  of  a skills  or  outcomes  chart  for  each  class  and/ 
or  level.  A skills  chart  should  be  developed  for  each  of  the  tool 
subjects  and  for  socialization  and  pre -vocational  skills.  Units 
that  would  be  taught  at  each  level  of  the  curriculum  should, also, 
be  spelled  out.  All  units  should  be  functionally  related  to  the 
attainment  of  the  skills  required  and  should  reinforce  the  tool 


subjects. 
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Once  skills  are  identified  for  each  classroom  unit,  many  major 
problems  can  be  fairly  easily  resolved.  Each  classroom  teacher  now 


has  a goal  to  strive  for.  Likewise,  each  child  now  has  a goal  to 
strive  for.  Promotion  should  be  based  on  the  attainment  of  the  skills 
required  at  each  level.  Once  a child  has  attained  the  skills  re- 
quired, he  should  be  promoted  to  the  next  highest  level.  Marking 
and  reporting, also,  become  simplified.  The  degree  to  which  a child 
has  attained  a particular,  skill  is  reported  to  him  and  to  his  parents. 

Thus,  if  the  parents  wish  to  asslSb  him  or  give  him  further  instruc- 
tion at  home,  they  may  do  so.  For  example,  let  us  assume  for  a 
moment  that  one  of  the  requirements  to  be  promoted  or  one  of  the 
skills  in  arithmetic  at  the  upper  primary  level  is  knowing  the  mul- 
tiplication tables  through  5 and  further,  that  a particular  student 
knows  them  through  3,  The  goal  for  the  teacher,  student,  and  parent 
is  quite  obvious.  Learn  the  4*s  and  5’s,  The  setting  and  attain- 
ment of  goals  will  be  rewarding  to  all  concerned.  The  identification 
of  skills  for  each  classroom  unit  should,  also,  be  continued  through- 
out the  next  level  and  through  the  entire  curricular  sequence, 

II,  Chaplin  School 

A,  Chaplin  School  should  be  essentially  pre-vocationally  and  vocation-  | I 

ally  oriented.  Currently,  the  graduates  of  this  school  are  placed 
in  Mr,  Bundy's  class  in  the  high  school.  The  children  are  then 
placed  on  jobs  as  they  are  available  and  as  they  are  able  to  handle 
them.  Two  preliminary  steps,  however,  are  necessary  before  success- 
ful job  placement  can  be  made  efficiently  and  effectively,  namely: 

1,  Sheltered  work  experience,  and 

2,  Job  tryouts. 
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Sheltered  work  experiences  can  be  provided  within  the  school  it- 
self. The  children  can  be  taught  to  sort  by  form,  color,  etc.  Sub- 


contract work  or  work  samples  can  be  acquired  from  local  industries. 
Job  tryouts  should  be  done  in  the  community.  After  doing  a 
thorough  analysis  of  Jobs  in  the  community  and  an  extensive  analysis 


of  an  individual  student,  the  student  can  be  placed  on-the-Job.  The 
student  should  be  given  three  to  four  Job  tryouts  the  year  prior  to 


Job  placement.  Three  to  four  is  an  arbitrary  number.  Some  students 
may  need  only  one  or  two.  The  reader  is  referred  to  a more  extensive 
discussion  of  sheltered  work  experiences.  Job  tryouts.  Job  placements, 
and  Job  and  self  analysis,  etc.,  in  Kolstoe,  0,P,  and  Frey,  R., 

A Work  Study  Program  for  Mentally  Subnormal  Students. 

B,  The  teaching  of  "Modern  Mathematics"  at  this  level  should  be  aban- 
doned. Instruction  in  mathematics  and  other  tool  subjects  should  be 
directly  related  to  making  the  student  an  independent  adult. 

Topics  or  units  of  study  that  should  be  covered  in  the  first 
(freshman),  second  (sophomore),  and  third  (Junior)  years  of  study 


follow; 


Freshman  Year 


36  weeks  instruction  for  each  year.  Units  3 weeks  in  length. 
Job  analysis  group.  One  week  in  length. 


1,  Orientation  to  school 


6 , Banking 


2,  Travel 


3.  Grooming 


4,  Common  measurement  for 
practical  use 


7,  Practical  home  ec,  boys 
and  girls 

8,  Dating 

9,  Installment  buying 


5.  Getting  along 


10,  Planning  summer  activities 
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Week  of 
Unit  School 


Week  of 
Unit  School 


1 

Orientation  to  school 

6 

19 

Banking 

2 

Orientation  to  school 

20 

Banking 

3 

Orientation  to  school 

21 

Banking 

4 

Job  analysis 

5 

Travel 

7 

22 

Practical  home  ec,  boys 

and  girls 

6 

Travel 

23 

Same  as  above 

7 

Travel 

24 

Same  as  above 

8 

Grooming 

8 

25 

Job  analysis 

9 

Grooming 

26 

Dating 

10 

Grooming 

27 

Dating 

11 

Job  Analysis 

28 

Dating 

12 

Common  Measurement 

for  practical  use 

9 

29 

Installment  buying 

13 

Same  as  above 

30 

Installment  buying 

14 

Same  as  above 

31 

Installment  buying 

15 

Getting  along  with  others 

32 

Job  analysis 

16 

Same  as  above 

10 

33 

Planning  summer  activit^js 

17 

Same  as  above 

34 

Planning  summer  activities 

18 

Job  analysis 

35 

Planning  summer  activities 

36 

Planning  summer  activities 

Possible  Job 

Analysis  - 

First  Year 

Book  binding 

Gas 

station 

Hospital 
Greenhouse 
Indus try- Tech  Tape 
Restaurant 


Laundry 
Grocery  store 
Clerking 
Domestic  help 


Sophomore  Year 

36  Weeks. 

11  units  — 3 weeks  in  length. 

3 Job  analysis  and  Job  searching  one  week  in  length. 

a.  newspaper 

b.  employment  agencies 

c.  friends  and  neighbors 

5 IO-18  driver  training  9 weeks  in  length  correlated  with  this 

unit. 

a.  car  care 

b.  installment  buying 

c . insurance 
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Week  of 

Unit  School  Title 

' 

1 1-3  History  of  area  j 

2 4-5  Holding  a job  j 

a.  You  and  your  boss  | 

b.  Behavior  on  the  Job  t 

c.  Getting  along  on  the  Job  j 

i 

5 6 Job  analysis  and  search  ! 

i 

4 7"9  Etiquette  ! 

! 

r 

6 19-21  Citizenship  and  responsibilities  (Gov't, } j 

7 22-24  Our  world  of  science  j 

8 25  Job  analysis  and  search 

9 26-28  Practical  home  ec  for  boys  and  gli’ls  j 

E 

10  29-31  Community  services 

11  32  Job  analysis  and  search 

12  33-35  Planning  summer  activities 

Ideally,  driver  training  would  be  offered  at  this  time.  However,  this 
would  certainly  be  dictated  by  each  school  and  would  have  to  be  offered 
accordingly, 

[ Junior  Year 

36  weeks  Instruction  for  each  year 
11  units  — 3 weeks  In  length 

3 lab  analysis  and  Interview  skills  — one  week  each 
14  units 

Week  of 

Unit  Schc ol  Title 

1 1-3  Home  and  family  living,  division  of  labor 

2 4-6  Installment  buying,  household,  credit  cards 

3 7-9  Marriage  and  parenthood,  child  care,  diet,  medical  and 

dental  attention,  attitudes  toward  chlldren-psychologlcal 

4 10  Job  analysis  and  Interview  skills 

5 II-I3  Adult  finances  I,  family  savings,  record  keeping,  family 

receipts,  checking, 

6 l4-l6  Sex  education,  hygiene 


17-15 
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Unit 

Week  of 
School 

Title 

7 

17-19 

Holding  a Job,  Job  failure  — analysis  and  recourse, 
unemployment  compensation,  disability  insurance,  benefits 

8 

20 

Job  analysis  and  interview  skills 

9 

21-25 

Adult  finances  II,  Income  tax,  social  security,  insurance 
house  maintenance  costs,  utilities,  renting- buying  a 
home 

10 

24-26 

Citizen's  behavior  from  legal  aspect,  parking  tickets, 
traffic  violation,  arrest,  responsibilities  with  neigh- 
bors 

11 

27-29 

12 

30 

Job  analysis  and  interview  skills 

13 

31-33 

Leisure  time,  esthetic  emphasis  — concerts,  dancing, 
art,  plays,  hobbles 

14 

54-56 

Planning  summer  activities 

The  above  units  were  developed  by  Smith,  Rainey,  and  Kolstoe, 

The  mechanics  of  reading,  writing, and  arithmetic  that  are  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  above  units  and  that  would  further  the 
development  of  the  students  toward  the  goal  of  a social,  vocational 
and  economic  independence  should  be  taught  at  this  level. 
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C,  While  physical  education  facilities  are  somewhat  limited,  there  is 
enough  space  available  to  develop  a program  of  physical  fitness 
for  both  girls  and  boys.  Activities  which  stress  the  development 
of  strength,  endurance,  and  coordination  should  be  included.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  a weight  training  program  to  develop 
the  strength  of  both  boys  and  girls, 

D,  Home  economics, which  is  currently  being  offered  to  only  the  girls, 
should  be  expanded  to  Include  the  boys,  also,  as  is  indicated  in 
the  units  above. 
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While  this  report  has  stressed  what  should  be  done,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  teachers  throughout  the  program  are  doing  many  fine 
things.  So  many,  that  space  does  not  permit  their  enumeration.  The 
writer  throughout  has  stressed  some  further  improvements  that  could  be 
made  to  the  curriculum. 
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CONSTJLTAHTS  > SUMMARY  REPORT 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  reflects  the  attempt  of  the  Investigating  committee  to  assess 
the  current  efforts  of  Laramie  County  School  District  One  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming, to  meet  the  occupational  needs  of  handicapped  youth  In  the  District 
and  recommendatlcns  which  stem  from  Identified  limitations  of  current  efforts. 

METHOD  OP  STUDY 

It  was  felt  that  an  adequate  assessment  of  the  current  provisions  would  have 
to  answer  questions  pertaining  tos 

A.  The  number  of  children  who  probably  need  or  will  need  servlets. 

B.  The  number  and  nature  of  suitable  jobs  In  the  community. 

C.  The  current  school  programs. 

1.  Administrative  provisions. 

2.  Curriculum  provisions. 

3.  Facilities,  materials, and  equipment. 

FINDINGS 

A.  Criteria  for  Identifying  Potential  Dropouts. 

To  Identify  children  who  seem  to  Indicate  a potential  for  becoming 
dropouts,  ten  factors  were  selected  from  the  literature  which  have 
been  found  to  be  related,  to  unsuccessful  school  performance.  These 
are: 

1.  IQ  below  95. 

2.  Reading  achievement  1.5  years  below  grade  placement. 

3.  Low  socio-economic  status. 
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4*  Grade  retention  of  at  least  one  full  year. 

5.  Handicap  listed  by  nurse. 

6.  Failure  In  two  subjects  during  the  current  year. 

7.  Comments  of  a negative  nature  by  teachers. 

8.  Discipline  problem  as  Indicated  by  deans. 

9.  Excessive  absences  and  tardies  (more  than  one  per  week). 

10.  "Broken"  home. 

Only  students  Identified  by  two  or  more  factors  were  listed. 

(See  full  report  In  III.) 

B.  Number  of  potential  dropouts. 

1*  Carey  Junlcr  High  School  listed  55^  st'idents  out  of  1,504  or 

27.4^. 

2,  Johnson  Junior  High  School  listed  555  students  out  of  7^  or  44.9/^* 
5.  McCormick  Junior  High  School  listed  250  students  out  of  1,008  or 
24.8)^. 

Out  of  5,058  students  In  the  junior  high  schools,  945  or  50.8^ 
can  be  considered  potential  dropouts.  These  figures  would  be 
higher  If  the  students  In  Chaplin  were  counted  but  since  they 
are  In  a special  program  It  can  be  assumed  that  efforts  are  al- 
ready being  made  to  keep  them  from  becoming  dropouts. 

Of  the  students  In  the  three  junior  high  schools,  the  ones 
In  Johnson  appear  to  be  the  most  serious  problem,  not  only  because 
there  are  so  many  (nearly  45^),  but, also,  because  they  have  a 
higher  average  number  of  negative  factors:  5-5  compared  with  5.1 

In  McCormick  and  2.8  In  Carey. 

The  situation  In  the  junior  high  schools  In  Cheyenne  appears 
to  be  that: 

a,  fully  50^  of  the  students  currently  enrolled  can  be  con- 
sidered potential  dropouts^ 
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b.  nearly  as  many  girls  as  boys  appear  on  the  list, and 

c,  the  problem  is  serious. 

At  the  senior  high  school  level,  the  number  of  students  identified  were 
269  from  East  High  and  410  from  Central.  Again,  they  are  about  equally 
divided  between  boys  and  girls  but  the  situation  seems  somewhat  more 
serious  in  Central  High,  not  only  because  of  the  larger  number  ( 410  ver- 
sus 269)  but,  also,  because  of  the  larger  number  of  problems  identified 
(3.2  for  Central  and  2.9  for  East), 

Roughly  28^  of  the  students  at  the  high  school  level  appear  to  be 
potential  dropouts.  When  this  is  compared  with  holding  power  study  done 
in  October  of  1966,  it  appears  that  the  actual  dropout  rate  of  22.5^  is 
very  close  to  the  potential  rate  of  28^  revealed  by  the  identification 
survey. 

C.  Suitable  Jobs  in  the  community. 

The  businesses  of  Cheyenne  were  canvassed  by  Mr.  Larry  Johnson,  Mr. 
James  Bundy,  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Snyder  to  identify  potential  Jobs  and  to 
analyze  the  skills  required  for  the  successful  performance  of  the  Jobs. 
Their  full  report  can  be  found  in  Part  I. 

In  the  200  businesses  and  Industries  contacted  by  these  investiga- 
tors, they  found  sixty-two  different  occupations  which  were  suitable  for 
the  youths  represented  in  the  study  and  among  these  sixty-two  occupations 
1,240  individual  Jobs  suitable  for  this  population. 

Although  many  employers  indicated  they  would  prefer  high  school  grad- 
uates, these  were  mostly  Jobs  in  which  the  employee  had  direct  contact 
with  cxistomers.  Reference  to  the  skills  required  for  being  successful  , 
however,  indicates  that  no  Job  requires  academic  skills  beyond  about 
seventh  grade  level  in  either  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic  and  most 
require  considerably  less,  some  requiring  none. 
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The  situation  appears  to  be  that  even  though  (Jheyenne  Is  economically 
restricted,  many  jobs  suitable  to  handicapped  youth  are  represented  In 
the  community  and  most  require  minimal  academic  skills  but  adequate  work 
skills,  e.g.  dependability,  persistence,  pacing,  getting  along  well,  for 
successful  performance. 

IV.  SCHOOL  OFFERINGS 

Twenty-nine  dropouts  (former  Cheyenne  school  students)  were  Interviewed 
by  personnel  of  the  Community  Action  Program  (CAP)  to  determine  their  percep- 
tions of  the  suitability  of  school  provisions  for  them.  Sixteen  were  male 
and  thirteen  female.  The  full  report  can  be  found  In  Part  II.  Mrs.  Allison 
did  extensive  interviews  with  twenty  enrol lees  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corp.  These  interviews  are  presented  in  Part  II. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  interviews  that  these  dropouts  generally  came 
from  families  where  dropping  out  of  school  was  common.  However,  they  are 
not  transfl^lents,  they  are  products  of  the  local  school  system  and  as  such  re- 
flect the  apparent  lack  of  impact  made  upon  them  by  their  school  experiences. 

Their  experiences,  since  leaving  school,  are  consistently  discouraging. 

They  share  unemployment  as  a common  state,  are  aware  of  their  educational 
handicap  and  regret  not  having  a better  education  but  nearly  all  did  not 
like  school  very  much,  considered  the  programs  a waste  of  time,  and  would 
not  return  If  given  the  opportunity.  Most  would  consider  adult  education 
programs  If  they  would  lead  to  good  jobs. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  the  Information  from  the  interviews  a?  the 
mutterlngs  of  chronic  malcontents  If  these  dropouts  were  transj^lents,  uniquely 
different  than  the  50^  of  the  school  population  Identified  as  being  poten- 
tially similar  to  them,  or  successful  citizens  In  their  post  school  experi- 
ences. They  are  not.  Since  they  were  given  little  help  at  home  and  since 
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school  apparently  was  not  very  effective,  the  community  Is  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  trying  to  accommodate  people  of  little  skill,  inferior  education, 
and  defeated  self  concepts,  who  do  not  give  any  Indication  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  go  away.  Instead,  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  they  will  be 
joined  by  a large  number  of  youngsters  who  are  currently  In  the  schools  of 
Cheyenne . 

If  the  citizens  of  Cheyenne  are  willing  to  accept  a continuation  of  the 
patterns  Indicated,  It  would  seem  only  prudent  that*  the  community  be  prepared 
to,  also,  accept  the  economic  and  social  consequences  which  these  patterns 
precipitate.  An  alternative  Is  to  provide  avenues  of  experience  specifically 
designed  to  alter  the  patterns.  To  accomplish  this  It  Is  necessary  to  care- 
fully examine  existing  school  offerings  In  order  to  determine  what  alterations 
may  seem  most  promising. 

A.  Current  provisions. 

Drs.  Helen  Hadden,  Walter  J.  Cegelka,  Jr.,  and  Oliver  P.  Kolstoe 
visited  the  schools  and  staff  personnel  to  examine  the  present  pro- 
gram In  terms  of  administration,  curriculum  facilities,  and  materials. 
Full  reports  are  Included  in  Part  IV. 

1.  Administration 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Leo  Breeden,  Assistant  Superintendent 
for  Curriculum  Is  responsible  for  programs  in  the  schools,  llie 
program  for  handicapped  students  centers  in  Miller  School,  ex- 
tends to  Chaplin  Junior  High, and  terminates  with  one  class  in 
Central  High.  In  practice,  the  principals  of  the  schools  assume 
the  major  administrative  responsibility  for  each  program.  To 
the  degree  that  there  Is  communication  and  unity  of  purpose  be- 
tween principals,  there  Is  continuity  of  experience.  Unfortun- 
ately, each  principal  has  a significant  number  of  duties  which 
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are  demanded  by  the  management  of  the  buildings  each  represents 
so  the  Job  of  program  coordination  Is  difficult  to  attend  to. 

/Ithough  eligibility  for  Inclusion  In  the  program  Is  gener- 
ally determined  by  staff  consensus  with  the  Educational  Diagnos- 
tic and  Planning  Center,  recommendation  for  possible  placement 
depends  upon  referral  by  Individual  teachers  In  the  various 
schools.  No  systematic  screening  procedures  are  operative  and 
no  uniform  procedures  coordinated  by  a school  administrative 
official  are  apparent. 

A major  deterrent  to  effective  programming  Is  the  present 
range  of  age  eligibility.  Children  may  be  provided  special  ser- 
vices If  they  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  nineteen.  Thus, 
there  Is  no  possibility  of  a preschool  program.  Alternatively, 
when  a student  reaches  his  nineteenth  birthday  the  program  Is 
terminated.  This  Is  especially  restricting  to  Mr.  Bundy's  high 
school  program.  Since  his  students  generally  do  not  transfer  from 
Chaplin  School  until  they  are  sixteen  or  seventeen,  the  consequence 
of  the  upper  age  limitation  leaves  no  choice  but  to  try  to  find 
Jobs  for  the  students  {an  activity  In  which  Mr.  Bundy  has  been 
eminently  successful).  This  results,  however.  In  no  training 
program.  Usually  this  type  of  high  school  program  provides  at 
least  two  to  three  years  of  work  training  prior  to  placement. 

The  age  restriction  makes  It  impossible  to  provide  this  training. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Bundy's  function  Is  one  of  Job  hunting,  not  Job 
training. 

Two  other  programs  operate  Independently  and,  therefore, 

under  severe  restrictions.  Mr.  Stansbury  has  proposed  a step- 

block  program  which  has  excellent  possibilities  for  occupation 

training  for  many  disadvantaged  youth  but  as  yet  has  not  been 
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Implemented,  Mr,  Dowler  has  a very  extensive  work  program  but 
does  not  have  an  accompanying  training  program  to  supplement  the 
work  experience. 

Effective  coordination  could  certainly  make  all  these  pro- 
grams a vital  part  of  the  total  school  services  so  badly  needed 
by  disadvantaged  youth, 

2.  Curriculum 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  consistent  curriculum  vdiich 
permeates  the  entire  program.  In  some  areas  the  program  is  de- 
partmentalized while  in  others  it  is  not,  Likewise,  different 
approaches  to  providing  skill  training  in  different  academic 
areas  are  quite  apparent.  While  individual  teachers  have  been 
doing  excellent  work  with  the  children,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  each  teacher  is  aware  of  the  part  he  or  she  is  expected  to 
play  in  a total  training  program. 

Furthermore,  the  program  at  the  elementary  level  does  not 
lead  naturally  into  the  junior  hi^  school  program  and  the  junior 
high  school  program  is  essentially  terminal.  Thus,  a consistent 
sequence  of  experiences  starting  at  the  elementary  level  and 
leading  to  the  goals  of  independent  living  and  competitive  em- 
ployability has  not  been  established, 

3,  Facilities,  materials,  and  equipment. 

Although  the  present  buildings  are  not  as  adequate  as  may 
be  wished,  they  certainly  are  useable  and  could  well  be  used 
while  additional  or  new  facilities  are  being  explored.  This  is  * 
especially  true  of  Chaplin  School,  Although  the  building  is  old,' 
the  rooms  are  very  large,  the  equipment  is  very  good,  and  the 
building  could  accomodate  about  seventy-five  students  in  an  oc- 
cupational preparation  program,  Ihiis  would  require  careful 
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study  of  needs. 

V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Administrative 

1.  The  age  limits  for  the  special  education  students  should  be  elim- 
inated. This  probably  requires  action  by  the  School  Board  but 
retention  of  the  age  restrictions  simply  makes  an  occupational 
program  impossible.  If  the  Board  feels  the  need  for  some  upper 
limit  they  might  consider  twenty-one.  However,  this  will  be 
somewhat  restricting  and  will  allow  no  opportunity  for  post-high 
school  short-term  programs.  The  most  feasible  method  would  be  to 
simply  abolish  the  age  restriction.  Should  one  become  necessary 
at  some  future  time.  Board  action  could  Impose  whatever  limit 
seems  most  reasonable. 

2.  A coordinator  of  special  services  should  be  appointed.  This 
recommendation  may  smack  of  the  old  bromide  *'the  way  to  solve 
a problem  is  to  appoint  another  administrator",  but  many  of 
the  problems  exist  because  many  Individuals  are  responsible 
for  different  parts  of  the  total  services.  Puthermore,  fully 
30%  of  the  school  population  is  potentially  in  need  of  special 
services,  ^he  immensity  of  this  niunber  argues  for  adequate 
programming  and  supervision.  In  addition,  many  community  and 
state  agencies, as  well  as  some  200  businessmen  In  Cheyenne,  may 
eventually  become  participants  in  the  program.  Decentralised 
authority  could  well  precipitate  chaos  in  such  circumstances. 

a.  Major  duties  of  the  coordinator. 

1)  Establish  and  supervise  uniform  screening  referral, 
and  placement  procedures  as  the  professional 
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responsibility  of  the  educator 


2)  Coordinate  classification,  diagnosis  and 
placement  with  the  Educational  Diagnostic  and 
Planning  Center  staff  and  interpret  the  findings 
to  parents. 

3)  Initiate  curricular  modifications. 

4)  Establish  criteria  for  pupil  promotion  and 
reporting. 

5)  Secure  and  evaluate  staff  personnel. 

6)  Coordinate  programs  with  building  principals. 

7)  Serve  as  liaison  with  community  services  and 
agencies. 

It  is  recommended  that  Mr.  Barry  Cowing  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration for  the  position  of  Coordinator  of  Special  Services. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  a prevocational  program  be  initiated  at 
the  junior  high  school  level.  This  program  should  be  planned 
to  Include  both  Special  Education  students  and  also  other 
non- academically  inclined  students  identified  by  the  survey. 

This  program  should  lead  to  a very  flexible  work-study  program 
at  the  senior  high  school  level. 

One  method  of  achieving  this  would  be  to  designate  Chaplin 
School  as  an  occupational  preparation  center.  Programming  could 
center  on  occupational  information  and  exploration,  practical 
academics,  shop,  home  economics  and  related  areas.  Since  the 
building  can  accommodate  approximately  seventy-five  students,  a 
principal  would  need  to  be  appointed  to  develop  the  program. 

Since  no  more  than  two  or  three  students  will  be  eligible 
to  transfer  to  the  High  School  special  education  program  next 
year,  and  since  no  more  than  one  or  two  students  from  the  present 
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group  currently  in  the  high  school  program  will  probably  return, 
it  would  appear  that  next  year's  high  school  special  program  may 
serve  only  about  five  students.  Given  this  circumstance,  it  might 
be  advisable  to  appoint  Mr.  Bundy  to  be  in  charge  of  Chaplin  School. 
This  would  allow  him  to  develop  an  occupational  preparation  pro- 
gram and  still  serve  the  few  students  in  the  high  school  program. 

As  more  students  become  eligible  for  a high  school  level  program, 
the  step-block  program  proposed  by  Mr.  Stansbury  might  well  be 
considered.  This  program  not  only  has  great  flexibility  but  can 
be  easily  implemented  at  the  high  school  level. 

An  alternative  suggestion  could  be  the  establishment  of 
occupational  preparation  "tracks”  in  the  three  junior  high  schools 
of  Cheyenne.  These  could  be  designed  to  lead  students  into  the 
step-block  high  school  program  suggested  by  Mr.  Stansbury. 

A third  alternative  would  be  to  start  with  Chaplin  as  a 
center,  irfiile  programs  for  the  three  junior  high  schools  are 
being  planned  and  the  step-block  work-study  program  is  being  pre- 
pared for  implementation.  In  a year  or  two,  Chaplin  might  be 
phased  out  as  the  junior  high  schools  put  their  programs  into 
operation. 

4.  Mrs.  Winkler  has  developed  a smooth  running  program  at  Miller 
and  is  making  very  good  use  of  the  facility  and  staff.  If 
Miller  is  to  continue  as  the  center  for  educable  students,  she 
should  certainly  be  urged  to  continue  as  principal.  However,  if 
a decision  to  house  the  program  for  the  trainable  in  Miller  School 
should  be  made  and  the  elementary  classes  were  to  operate  in  the 
various  schools  in  the  attendance  areas,  her  considerable  know- 
ledge and  experience  could  be  of  invaluable  help  in  the  coordina- 
tion of  these  programs.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  use 
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of  her  talents  in  a constructive  manner, 
b,  Curriculum-“Special  Education 

1)  Develop  a skills  or  outcomes  chart  for  each  class 
and  each  level.  The  chart  should  include  each  of 
the  too3  subject  areas  and  also  socialization  and 
motor  areas.  This  should  extend  from  the  pre-primary 
through  the  high  school  levels. 

2)  Primary  & Elementary  Special  Education  Program 

a)  Both  the  primary  and  the  intermediate  class 
should  be  self  contained. 

b)  Tool  subjects  should  be  taught  in  the  morning 
reinforced  by  units  in  the  afternoon. 

c)  Children  should  be  grouped  for  reading  by 
mental  age  and  reading  ability  within  classes. 

d)  All  the  children  should  be  given  fifteen  minutes 
of  recess  both  morning  and  afternoon. 

3)  Junior  High  Special  Education  Program 

a)  The  program  should  be  occupational  preparation 
in  nature.  This  should  include: 

1)  Sheltered  work  - either  on  the  school  campus 
or  in  the  Goodwill  evaluation  department. 

2)  Job  tryouts  in  local  businesses. 

b)  The  "modern*’  math  approach  should  be  abandoned 
in  favor  of  a consistent  math  approach  which  is 
an  extension  of  the  system  used  in  the  inter- 
mediate level. 

c)  A program  of  physical  fitness  for  both  boys  and 
girls  should  be  initiated. 

d)  Home  economics  should  be  taught  both  boys  and  girls. 
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c.  Facilities,  Materials  and  Equipment 

1)  Consider  the  possibility  of  moving  the  educable 
children  from  Miller  School  to  special  classes 
housed  in  their  respective  attendance  areas. 

2)  Explore  the  possibility  of  housing  all  trainable 
youngsters  in  Miller  School, 

3)  Establish  pre-vocational  classes  at  Johnson, 

Carey  and  McCormick  Junior  High  Schools, 

Alternatives: 

1)  Condemn  Chaplin  after  building  a new  facility  for 
a program  for  sheltered  work  or  open  end  work 
training  program.  Explore  the  availability  of 
federal  funds  to  build  a new  facility  for  the 
retarded. 

2)  Use  Miller  for  the  half-way  classes  and  diagnostic 
center  or  for  classes  for  the  emotionally  disturbed 
and/or  classes  for  children  with  learning  disabilities, 

VI.  SUMMARY 

Over  the  years  Cheyenne  has  demonstrated  leadership  in  efforts  to 
individualize  programs  and  care  for  handicapped  pupils.  Chaplin  Special 
School  established  August  1956  was  one  of  the  pioneering  efforts  of  the 
region.  The  "three  track  program"  (basic,  regular,  and  major)  which  was 
instituted  ten  years  ago  was  a major  breakthrough.  Unfortunately  the 
primary  purpose  and  functioning  of  the  basic  classes  may  now  be  losing 
emphasis.  The  need  for  providing  basic  classes  at  the  elementary  level 
should  be  explored.  The  curriculum  guide  developed  by  the  District,  "The 
Methods  and  Psychology  of  Teaching  the  Slow  Learner",  has  been  widely  sought. 

Once  again  Cheyenne  is  showing  leadership  in  requesting  a careful  exam- 
ination of  existing  programs  and  guidelines  for  assistance  in  improving 
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Services  offered  to  pupils. 

Professional  respect  for  the  work  already  accomplished  in  Cheyenne, 
demands  that  the  request  be  answered  honestly  and  to  the  point. 

The  situation  in  Cheyenne  clearly  is  one  vhich  needs  immediate  attention. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  the  same  percentage  of  youngsters  drop  out 
as  were  identified  as  haviu;^  difficulty  in  school,  it  seems  that  nearly 
one- fourth  of  the  youngsters  do  not  receive  the  educational  benefits  for 
which  they  are  eligible.  If  only  the  youngsters  were  affected,  the  pro- 
blem may  not  be  so  serious.  However,  it  is  apparent  that  the  community 
is  receiving  these  youngsters  and  they  are  not  much  of  an  asset  as  citizens. 

In  order  to  provide  adequate  programs  it  seems  most  advis^able  to  begin 
to  plan  for  the  slow  learners  and  non- col lege  bound  students  as  well  as  those 
who  are  special  education  students.  Apparently  there  are  a large  number 
of  jobs  in  the  community  which  could  be  done  by  these  youngsters  if  the 
youngsters  are  given  appropriate  training  in  the  schools.  Futhermore, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  offering  adult  continuing  education 
programs. 

For  implementing  programs,  a coordinator  is  needed  now.  It  is  a 
distinct  pocislbility  that  a good  screening  program  would  discover  many 
more  students  eligible  for  special  education  than  the  small  percentage 
currently  enrolled.  In  line  with  this,  the  upper  age  limit  should  be 
eliminated  and  a consistent  curricular  experience  from  pre-school  through 
high  school  \diich  culminates  in  work-training  and  placement  should  be 
initiated. 

Although  the  present  facilities  are  useable,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  providing  special  classes  in  the  children's  attendance  areas  and 
using  Miller  School  for  trainable  children,  Chaplin  may  be  used  as  an 
occupational  preparation  center  until  the  building  can  be  replaced. 

Federal  funds  can  be  solicited  to  build  a facility  for  this  purpose. 


IV  - 30 


Planning  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible  for  implementing 
occupational  preparation  programs  in  both  the  junior  high  schools  and 
high  schools  in  Cheyenne,  These  can  be  followed  by  adult  continuing 
education  programs. 

The  Cheyenne  Board  of  Trustees » staffs  and  administration  are  to 
be  complimented  upon  their  professional  accomplishments  and  dedicated 
desire  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  all  children  of  the 

^ District. 
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This  report  contains: 

1.  Background  data  concerning  needs,  employment,  €uid  salaries  of  tech- 
nicians and  draftsmen; 

2.  Occupational  descriptions,  salary,  education  and  training  informa- 
tion for  industrial  illustrators  cuid  draftsmen; 

3.  Results  of  a survey  of  Indianapolis  firms  designed  to  l)  determine 
the  nmher  of  industrial  illustrators  and  draftsmen  (at  five  occupational 
levels)  who  are  now  employed  in  each  ;jaJor  industry  group,  2)  ascertain 
the  number  of  existing  Job  vacancies,  €uid  3)  compute  the  projected  man- 
power requirements  to  fill  vacancies  (job  turnover)  and  to  fill  new  Jobs 
(expansion); 

4.  Discussion  of  the  impact  of  future  technological  changes  on  the 
drafting  processes  - and  effects  on  draftsmen  qualifications; 

5.  Conclusions  and  recommendations  concerning  related  technical  train- 
ing and  educational  programs. 
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CHAPTER  I 

PURPOSE  AHD  DESCRIPnOH  OF  THE  REPORT 

1.  Purpose 

This  report  is  designed  to  provide  the  "bases  and  justification  for  de- 
ciding on  the  types  and  nature  of  technical  educational  programs  for  indus- 
trial illustrators  and  draftsmen  that  may  "be  needed  in  the  Indianapolis 
area.  It  contains  current  and  future  manpower  requirements,  occupational 
descriptions  and  other  data  usefial  in  the  id.annii^  for  related  programs. 
Valuable  hackgrouiad  information  concerning  technician  manpower  requirements 
and  salary  and  education  comparisons  are  also  included. 

2.  Identii^ng  and  Meetir^  Manpo^rer  Heeds 


The  shortage  of  skilled  manpower  is  being  reported  in  growing  numbers 
in  mai^  occupations  throughout  Indiana  and  the  lotion.  Lack  of  trained 
personnel  is  impairii^  the  efficiency,  growth,  or  expansion  of  business 
and  industries  in  mar^  locales  — this  factor  has  become  a key  criterion 
in  selecting  the  site  for  a ner/  plant  or  business.  Further,  the  rate  of 
job  obsolescense  is  acceleratii^,  and  new  skills,  and  understandings  are 
required  continuously.  Young  persons  must  have  the  necessary  education 
and  training  to  qualify  for  entry  into  their  choice  of  occupation  - and 
also  have  the  necessary  bases  for  their  continuing  development.  Further, 
those  new  employed  must  keep  abreast  of  changes  in  order  to  remain  pro- 
ductive. The  kinds  and  adequacy  of  trainii^  and  educational  programs 
offered  within  or  near  a community  therefore,  have  become  important  eco- 
nomic and  social  considerations. 

This  report  provides  manpower  and  economic  data  pertinent  to  indus- 
trial illustrators  and  draftsmen  in  Indianapolis.  Hopefully,  it  will  help 
to  identify  related  needs  and  help  justify  actions  to  meet  those  needs. 

The  specific  objectives  of  this  report  are  presented  in  the  next  section. 

3.  Objectives 


The  principal  objectives  of  this  study  are  to: 

1)  Detejmine  the  ntimber  of  persons  now  employed  as  industrial  illustrators 
and  draftsmen;  the  latter  at  the  five  occupational  levels  of: 

a.  Tracer  (Beginner  or  Trainee), 

b.  Junior  Draftsman  (or  Detailer), 

c.  Senior  Draftsman  (Layout  Draftsman), 

d.  Drafting  Checker,  and 

e.  Design  Draftsman. 

Hote;  Requirements  for  draftsmen  are  identified  in  the  various  specialized 
fields,  (e.g.  architectural,  civil,  mechanical,  electrical/electronic  and 
others). 

2)  Compare  the  distribution  of  draftsmen  in  Indiana  with  those  nationally 
in  the  separate  industry  groups. 
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3)  Determine  the  current  number  of  job  vacancies  (if  any)  that  exist  in 
each  occupation. 

4)  Determine  how  many  new  persons  from  sources  outside  each  firm  are 
needed  on  the  average  for  each  year  for  the  next  five  years.  Identify 
future  manpower  requirements  as  to  those  who  are  needed  to  fill  job  va- 
cancies (turnover),  and  those  needed  to  fill  new  jobs  (expansion). 

5)  Obtain  comments  and  suggestions  from  Indianapolis  business  and  in- 
dustry representatives  concerning  the  nature  and  adequacy  of  a proposed 
two  year  associate  degree  program  for  industrial  Illustrators. 

6)  Determine  nature  and  impact  of  technological  changes  upon  the  draft- 
ing/design processes  and  draftsmen  qualifications. 

'I  / ^ 

7)  Identify  the  industries  that  may  experience  the  most  significant  ef- 
fects of  technological  change  upon  draftsmen,  apply  findings  to  Indiana- 
polis situation. 

8)  Obtain  education  and  salary  information  pertinent  to  technicians  and 
draftsmen  for  comparative  purposes. 

9)  Examine  selected  education  and  training  programs  of  draftsmen  and  re 
port  on  numbers  of  Draftsmen  being  trained  in  the  Indianapolis  area, 

10)  Develop  conclusions  and  recommendations  which  can  be  used  as  bases 
for  planning  related  technical  educational  programs. 


\ Secondary  objectives  include: 

1)  Reiterate  the  policy  of  the  School  of  Technology,  Purdue  University, 
to  meet  the  technical  educational  needs  of  Indiana  citizens  and  industries. 

2)  Advise  local  industries  of  the  nature  and  potential  of  the  industrial 

[ Illustrator  in  the  technical  communications  field. 

\ 3)  Standardization  of  terminology  of  the  five  occupational  levels  of 

draftsmen. 

if 

t 4)  Methods  Used 

I The  data  in  this  study  were  acquired  primarily  thro\igh  results  of  a 

(mailed  survey  questionnaire.  A pilot  survey  instrument  and  necessary  defi- 
nitions were  developed  with  the  assistance  of  appropriate  representatives 
from  industry  and  selected  faculty  members  concerned  with  engineering  draw- 
I ing  and  graphics. 

I 

I The  definitions  of  all  Standard  Industry  Classification^  (SIC)  major 

[ groups  were  reviewed,  and  those  groups  were  identified  in  which  Industrial 

\ Illustrators  and/or  Draftsmen  were  most  probably  employed  or  their  services 

j needed.  This  listing  was  compared  with  the  findings  of  a late  Manpower  Re- 

^ search  Study  conducted  for  the  ^fenpower  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of 

Labor;  necessary  adjustments  were  then  made  to  the  listings,  to  assure  in- 
f elusion  of  all  appropriate  industry  groups. 

; defers  to  reference  number  in  Selected  Bibliography  on  page  53. 
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A list  of  addresses  was  extracted  frcm  the  latest  Indiana  Industrial 
Directory^  which  were  in  the  appropriate  SIC  groups.  All  firms  in  the 
pertinent  industry  groups  with  100  or  more  employees  were  listed;  selected 
firms  specializing  in  or  utilizing  industrial  illustration  or  drafting 
functions  were  added  regardless  of  number  of  employees.  Next,  names  and 
addresses  were  requested  of  local  business  and  faculty  representatives 
which  they  deemed  apropos. 

Surveys  were  sent  to  members  of  the  Indiana  Society  of  Architects  who 
were  either  incorporated  or  associated  regardless  of  size;  there  were  26 
films  included  in  this  group.  Also,  4-4  additional  engineering  firms  were 
selected  from  the  Indianapolis  telephone  directory  Yello^r  Bages  that  were 
believed  to  be  the  most  likely  to  employ  the  services  of  Industrial  Illus- 
trators or  Draftsmen.  These  included  civil,  mechanical,  electrical  and 
structural  engineering  firms;  all  of  the  local  area  members  of  the  Consult- 
ing Engineers  of  Indiana.  Inc,  were  surveyed. 

All  firms  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages  Indianapolis  Telephone  Directory 
under  Artists,  Commercial  Artists,  and  Rioto-Engravers,  plus  all  Commercial- 
Industrial  Riotographers  were  included  in  the  survey,  again  - regardless  of 
size  of  employment. 

A review  was  made  of  the  classified  section  of  the  Indianapolis  tele- 
phone directory  to  ascertain  if  any  appropriate  firms  had  been  missed.  Also, 
previous  manpower  survey  respondents  were  checked  against  the  list  to  insure 
the  inclusion  of  ai^  that  had  somehow  escaped  the  rbove  identification  processei 

OJhe  list  was  then  reviewed  by  staff  representatives  from  Purdue  Univer- 
sity’s Regional  Campus  and  this  office;  final  adjustments  were  made  as  necessary, 

03ie  above  techniques  assured  that  all  the  essential,  applicable  indus- 
tries and  offices  in  the  Indianapolis  area  were  included  in  the  survey.  'There 
was  no  need  for  applying  sample  design  or  sample  stratification  techniques. 
However,  a model  inflation  procedure  was  applied  to  provide  for  non-response. 

5.  Fo3nnat  of  the  Report 

OBiis  first  chapter  explains  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  report, 
the  methods  used  to  acquire  data,  and  the  foimat  of  the  study. 

Chapter  !IVo  includes  c,  summary  and  analysis  of  the  survey  returns : im- 
portant tables  are  presented  which  show  the  average  annual  recurring  require- 
ments for  Draftsmen  and  Industrial  Illustrators.  OBiese  tables  are  the  keys 
to  needs  for  related  education  and  training  programs.  Chapter  OBiree  contains 
pertinent  information  concerning  draftsmen  occupations,  and  the  employment 
and  education  of  technicians  and  draftsmen:  also,  salary  comparisons  are 
made  of  engineers,  technicians  and  draftsmen*  Chapter  IV  discusses  the 
effects  of  advancing  technology  on  the  drafting  processes  and  related  Drafts- 
men qualifications.  Chapter  V contains  some  relevant  educational  program 
data.  Conclusions  and  recommendations  are  listed  in  the  last  chapter. 

Appendices  are  attached  which  contain  copies  of  the  survey  instruments 
used  with  tabulations  of  the  returns,  tables  of  distribution  for  Draftsmen 
and  l3Eidus trial  Illustrators  by  industrial  groups,  effects  of  technological 
charge,  and  a selected  bibliography. 
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SURVEY  RESPONSES  ARB  ANALYSIS 
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6.  Description  of  Survey 

5he  survey  used  had  four  parts: 

1)  A letter  of  transmittal  which  explained  the  aim  of  Purdue  University 
School  of  Technology  to  present  the  technical  educational  programs  needed 
hy  Indiana  industries.  The  letter  solicited  the  help  of  each  flim  hy  asking 
for  certain  me-npower  needs  and  educational  information. 

2)  Description  of  the  industrial  illustration  field  and  definitions  for 
the 

a.  Industrial  Illustrator  (also  called  Technical  Illustrator, 

Engineering  Illustrator  or  Production  Illustrator);  and  for  - 

h.  Draftsmen,  at  the  i.  .7e  most  common  occupational  levels  of 

1.  Tracer  (Beginner), 

2.  Junior  Draftsman  (or  Detaller), 

3.  Senior  Draftsman  (or  Layout  Draftsman), 

h.  Drafting  Checker,  and 

5.  Design  Draftsman. 

3)  5he  qxiestionnaire  - a one  page  instrument  which  identified  the  firm  and 
person  responding;  numbers  of  people  employed  « (total  and  for  each  occu- 
pation); ^number  of  vacancies;  and  estimated  future  needs  to  fill  vacancies 
(e.g.  turnover)  and  to  fill  new  jobs  (e.g.  expansion).  5he  specialized 
fields  In  which  draftsmen  were  employ  .d  were  also  Identified  (e.g.  archi- 
tectural, civil,  mechanical,  electrical/electronlc,  and  others).  Finally, 
comments  were  solicited  concerning  the  adequacy  of  a proposed  2 year  in- 
dustrial illustrator  technology  educational  program. 

4)  Industrial  Illustration  Program  - a description  of  the  proposed  curri- 
culum and  specific  courses. 

Rote:  Copies  of  the  survey  package,  and  a summary  of  the  question- 

naire responses  are  attached  as  Appendix  1. 

7.  Survey  Distribution  and  Responses 

Survey  packages  were  mailed  to  285  carefully  selected  fiimis  in  the 
Indianapolis  area,  as  described  earlier  In  Section  if  of  thljj  report.  1^9 
usable  returns  were  received,  representing  a 53?^  response.  Firms  In  all 
relevant  Industrial  group  classifications  were  Included.  The  employment 
of  flms  responding  totaled  over  122,600  people:  this  represents  68.55^ 

of  the  total  number  of  people  employed  In  Indianapolis  In  the  Industry 
groups  surveyed.  The  relative  sizes  of  the  employment  In  firms  surveyed 
in  the  major  industry  groups,  are  essentially  the  same  rank  order  as  total 
employment  in  those  industry  groups. 

Please  see  Table  I on  the  next  page  for  a recap  of  the  firms  respond- 
ing to  the  survey  by  Industry  groups. 
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TPiStB  I 

SURVEy  RE!FURNS  BY  IMDUSTBY  GROUPS 


Number 

of 

Number 

Biployed 

Universe 

of 

in  Firms 

Rep- 

Firms 

Industry  Group 

Responding 

resented 

Responding 

Mfg,  of  Transportation  Equipment 

35,905 

96, 

12 

Mfg,  of  Elec,  Mach,  Equip,  & Supplies 

23,937 

96,8 

15 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  (Selected) 

18,835 

90,3 

17 

Government;  State  fin  Federal 

11,226 

27.5 

10 

Miscellaneous,  Hon-Mfg.  (Selected) 

10,903 

7S.5 

15 

Mfg,  Machinery  (less  electrical) 

9,965 

62,1 

13 

Mfg,  of  Fabricated  Hfetals 

^.969 

50.5 

10 

Mfg,  of  Primary  Metals 

1,895 

U6,5 

7 

Eng*g,  and  Architectural  Services 

965 

63.5 

33 

Other  (ifeper, Chemical, Utility) 
Commercial  Artists,  Illustrators, 

IfjOOO 

35.1 

7 

Photographers 

68 

66,6 

10 

122,668 

Aver,  68,5^ 

IU9 

The  IU9  firms  responding  reported  1,500  draftsmen  jobs  and  5B  industrial 
illustrator  johs.  These  firms  reported  262  current  joh  vacancies  for  draftsmen 
and  9 jot  vacancies  for  industrial  illustiators.  Future  manpower  requirements 
were  also  reported  and  are  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  68.5S&  of  the  total  employment  in  the  selected 
industry  groups  was  represented  In  the  firms  responding  to  the  questionnaire, 
the  31*5^^  differential  will  he  reflected  hy  expanding  the  survey  retium  in  each 
industry  group  (from  the  percentage  shown  in  Table  l)  in  order  to  include  the 
universe  of  all  firms  in  the  selected  industiy  groups, 

8,  Baployment  and  Manpower  Requirements  for  Draftsmen 

The  largest  numbers  of  jobs  for  draftsmen  in  Indianapolis  were  at  the  Sen- 
ior Draftsman  (Layout)  level  - viis,  U90:  there  were  77  job  vacancies  reported 
at  this  level.  The  second  largest  numbers  of  jobs  were  at  the  Junior  Drafts- 
man (Detailer)  level  - viz,  U32:  hovyever,  it  is  at  this  level  that  the  largest 
number  of  current  job  vacancies  exist  (84),  as  well  as  being  the  largest  average 
in  numbers  (x  lUl)  needed  annua^y  to  fill  future  vacancies  (turnover)  and  the 
largest  annual  average  number  (x  lOl)  of  future  new  jobs  (growth).  The  third 
largest  number  of  jobs  (32^)  was  reported  at  the  Design/Drafting  level:  this 
was  also  third  largest  in  reported  existing  job  vacancies  (5^)*  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  see  the  larger  numbers  of  vacancies  at  the  higher  skill  levels  in  a 
ti^t  labor  market. 

Running  fourth  with  a total  of  138  jobs  - was  the  Tracer  (beginner)  level: 
this  represents  only  about  of  all  draftsmen.  Also,  the  new  jobs  (growth) 
at  this  level  were  reported  at  only  half  the  number  as  for  Junior  or  Senior 
Draftsmen,  (Pleuse  see  Appendix  I for  more  details.) 

Hypothesis 

These  data  support  the  hypothesis  that  advances  in  blueprint  and  graphics 
storage  and  reproduction  technology,  and  the  increasing  applications  of  improved 
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drafting  devices  and  equipments,  have  made  the  utilization  of  ^Tracers  less 
profitable.  The  projected  Icxfer  numbers  of  new  jobs  for  Tracers  vls-a-vls 
Jtmlor  or  Senior  Draftsmen  indicate  a continuation  of  this  downward  trend. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Tracer  has  been  the  first  rung  of  the  Draftsman  occupational 
ladder  - provisions  must  now  be  provided  to  leap-frog  this  traditional  first 
step.  The  Junior  Draftsman  (Detailer)  Is  becoming  the  entry  level  in  many 
firms;  the  turnover  rate  is  high  as  these  Betailers  move  up  to  Senior  Drafts- 
men, Checkers  and  other  positions.  Many  of  the  needed  skills  and  tmderstand- 
Ings  acquired  In  the  past  on-the-job,  must  now  be  provided  for  In  a formal 
training  situation. 

Baployment  Summary 

Table  II  below  presents  a summary  of  the  number  of  current  jobs  at  each 
occupational  level  and  the  average  annual  recurring*  requirements  as  reported 
in  the  survey  response. 


TABLE  II  SUM^RY 

mjMBER  OF  JOBS  AKD  AKMUAL  RECURRING  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DRAFTS?-iEH 


Occupational 

Level 


Tracer  (Beginner 
Junior  Draftsman 
Senior  Draftsman 
Drafting  Checker 
Design  Draftsman 


or  Trainee) 
(Detailer) 

(Layout  Dra-'tsman) 


Humber  of 
Current  Jobs** 

138 

U32 

kso 

113 

32k 


X Annual 
Recurring  Reg.* 

119 

270 

209 

k2 

108 


7*^8 


Total  1,497 


*The  formula  applied  in  Table  II  Is: 


Total  annual  recurring  requirement 


where  RV  = 


V + HV 


and  RE  = 


HE 


= RV  + RE 


Defined  by: 


RV  = Total  annual  Requirement  to  fill  Vacancies  for  that  occupation 
RE  = Total  annual  Requirement  to  fill  gqpanslon  for  that  occupation 
V = Current  job  Vacancies 

HV  =*  numbers  of  reported  job  Vacancies  over  three  years 

HE  = Humber  of  reported  new  jbbs  due  to  gcpansion  over  three  years. 

**(Summation)  J employed  plus  current  vacancies. 
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Expanded  Requirements  to  Represent  Universe  of  Selected  Firms 

The  average  annual  requirements  shown  in  Table  II  were  reported  by  firms 
representing  68.5^  of  the  total  employment  in  the  selected  industry  groups. 
\lhen  appropriate  expansion  for  each  Industry  group  Is  accomplished,  the  aver- 
age annual  recurring  requirements  become  for: 


Tracers 

156 

Drafting  Checkers 

55 

Junior  Draftsmen 

355 

Design  Draftsmen 

l42 

Senior  Draftsmen 

275 

Total 

needed 

annufilly 

r 


i 


If 


V 

I 

1 


Relative  Dlstri'butlott  ^by  Qcgapatloaal  IieveX 

!I!he  relative  cUstrllmtlon  of  draftasLen  ( shown  hy  eo^oyment  at  each 
occt^tlonaX  level)^  the  xmhers  of  current  job  vacancies^  and  the  aver* 
age  anraanl  recttrrlng  reqxdremenbs  to  fill  vacancies  (ttimover)  and  to 
fiieet  new  ^oh  needs  (expansion)^,  as  reported  In  the  survey  responses^  are 
Illustrated  In  Table  III  below: 


TA3m  ni 

HEIATIVE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SmOMifT,  JOB  VACANCIES 
MB  FDTORE  RBgUIRMitTg 


50 

.A 


100  150  200  250  3Q0  350  4Q0 

t - - - ■ - — . — — — . — ■*—  . I ■»—  I 1 1 * t — I— j 


348 


Senior 

BraftsBien 


i 

I 


41gJ 


Braftltig 

Checker 


1.5 


Design 
Draft  stuen 


[ 


i 


Current  JolaeFilled 


Needed  annually  to  fill  vacancies 


Current  Job  Vacancies 


ir — 


•XvXv  Needed  annually  for  expansion 

I t it  .i  * * 


It— 


Drafting  Jobs  in  1968 


[ The  data  in  Table  III  on  the  previous  page,  reflect  the  current  (e.g. 

I April  1967)  distribution  of  draftsmen  by  occupational  level  as  reported  in 

f the  sujTrey.  The  expected  situation  in  1968  is  depicted  belcnr  in  Table  IV. 

The  numbers  represent  the  current  employment  and  current  Job  vacancies, 
plus  the  new  Jobs  due  to  planned  expansion  in  1968. 
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TABIE  IV 


DRAFTING  JOBS 

IN  1968  (INDIANAPOLIS  AREA) 

Level 

No.  of  Jobs 

Percentage  Distributic 

Tracer  (Begiimer) 

177 

9.5^ 

Jr.  Draftsman  (Detailer) 

528 

30.1 

Sr.  Draftsman  (Layout) 

586 

33.6 

Drafting  Checker 

128 

7.4 

Design  Draftsman 

374 

19.4 

1,793 

100.05^ 

A comparison  of  Tables  II  and  IV  will  indicate  a total  growth  of  300 
new  draftsman  Jobs  in  1968;  (this  is  pert  of  a total  of  7^  annual  recurring 
requirements  shown  in  Table  II).  It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  although 
there  are  more  Senior  Draftsmen  than  there  are  Junior  Draftsmen,  there  are 
more  Job  vacancies  and  a greater  recurring  annual  requirement  for  the  Junior 
Draftsman.  These  data  reinforce  the  hypothesis  presented  earlier  in  Section 
8 - and  reflect  the  inadequate  existing  base  of  beginners  moving  up  the  occu- 
pational ladder.  Ihese  data  also  make  a good  case  for  the  need  to  train 
directly  to  the  Jr.  Draftsman  level  and  to  prepare  draftsmen  with  an  educa- 
tional base  and  potential  adequate  to  advance  to  the  higher  occupational 
levels  in  a minimum  of  time  and  on-the-Job  experience. 

Relative  Distribution  by  Major  Industrial  Groups 


Most  Draftsmen  Jobs  (387)  in  Indianapolis  were  in  firms  classified  in 
the  Transportation  Eiquipment  Manufacturing  Group;  126  of  these  Jobs  were 
at  the  Senior  Draftsman  level.  The  large  majority  of  Checkers  and  Design/ 
Draftsman  Jobs  were  also  in  this  industry  group  - which  is  not  unexpected 
considering  the  continuous  model  changes  and  modifications  normally  experi- 
enced in  Transportation  Equipments  production.  The  next  largest  number  of 
Jobs  (322)  were  in  Engineering  and  Architectural  Services,  here  again  there 
were  a large  number  of  Senior  Draftsmen,  but  the  second  largest  number  of 
Jobs  were  at  the  Jxmior  Draftsman  level  in  this  group,  followed  closely 
by  Design  Draftsmen  (there  were  relatively  feir  Checkers  in  this  industry 
group).  The  largest  number  (9^)  of  Junior  Draftsman  Jobs  were  in  State 
and  Federal  Government:  (in  this  group  there  were  only  4 Tracer  Jobs;) con- 
sidering that  39  Junior  Draftsmen  are  needed  annually  - there  is  a need 
to  train  Draftsmen  for  initial  employment  at  this  second  occupational  level. 
The  same  situation  exists  in  Fabricated  Metal  Products  Manufacturing  firms 
where  there  are  44  Draftsman  Jobs,  but  none  at  the  Tracer  level:  in  the 

MLscellaneoue  Manufacturing  Group,  there  are  47  Draftsman  Jobs,  but  only 
1 at  the  Tracer  level.  Table  V presents  a summary  of  Draftsman  employment 
by  occupational  level  within  each  industry  group.  (See  Appendix  II  for  a 
more  detailed  graphic  presentation  of  these  data. ) 
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gjABUB  V ^ 

IBAFFSMEH  EMPLOYWT  IN  MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  CSROUPS 
( Qnployed  + Current  Job  ^cancles) 

Design 


Industry 

Tracers 

Juniors 

Seniors  Checkers  Draftsmen 

Primary  Metals 

5 

2 

6 

1 

1 

Fabricated  Mtl.  Products 

0 

15 

17 

6 

6 

Machinery(ex.  electrical) 

16 

37 

31 

6 

28 

Electrical  Machinery 

17 

78 

117 

22 

35 

Transport  Equipment 

Uo 

71 

126 

47 

lOU 

Mlsc.  Manufacturing 

1 

18 

20 

0 

8 

Mlsc.  Eon-Manufacturing 

12 

21 

12 

2 

13 

Eng’g.  & Arch.  Services 

35 

87 

llU 

7 

86 

Government 

U 

Jk 

38 

0 

33 

TOTAL 

138 

U32 

U90 

113 

32U 

The  inadequate  base 

of  Tracers 

■ (Beginners  or 

Trainees ) 

is  apparent 

in  all  cases  above  with  the  exception  of  the  Primaiy  Metals  group. 

Distribution  by  Specialized  Fields  of  Work 

a?he  largest  total  number  (568)  of  draftsmen  (for  each  occupational 
level)  were  reported  in  the  Mechanical  Area  (includes  castings^  fixtures^ 
machines,  tools,  parts,  etc.).  0!his  area  was  followed  by  Civil,  then  Elec- 
trical/Electronic, and  Architectuial.  A large  number  (308)  were  reported 
as  ’’Other”  - or  a ccaabination  of  specialized  fields,  ^feble  VI  presents  the 
numbers  of  Indianapolis  draftsmen  now  working  in  the  various  specialized  areas. 

TABLE  VI 

DISTRI3UTI0M  0?  DRAFTSMEH  BT  SHiCIALIZED  FIELDS 


\ 1 


Civil 

Mech* 

EE 

Arch. 

Other* 

Tracers 

11 

52 

5 

10 

31 

Junior  Draftsmen 

89 

119 

29 

12 

100 

Senior  Draftsmen 

60 

199 

47 

34 

74 

Drafting  Checker 

10 

62 

2 

4 

17 

Design  Draftsmen 

15 

136 

l4 

18 

86 

Total 

185 

568 

97 

78 

308 

Were  not  designated  on  survey  retxirn  or  were  inter-area. 
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ALLISOM  DIVISION  - <M  l6,000  employees 

We  at  Allison  would  like  our  better  Draftsmen  to  have  at  least  two 
years  (post-high  school)  of  schooling  in  Engineering  Graphics  and  other 
fields  which  help  them  better  tmderstand  the  products  they  are  working  on. 
For  our  type  of  work,  we  would  like  to  see  emphasis  placed  in  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

1.  Familiarization  with  simple  computer  programs  resulting  in 
the  knowledge  to  make  full  use  of  quick  means  of  calculations. 

2.  Familiarization  with  the  latest  and  most  popular  techniques  of 
manufacturing,  that  is,  such  items  as  specialized  Joining  tech- 
niques, tape  control  machining,  electrical  discharge  machining, 
explosive  forming  and  other  machine  shop  practices. 

DIAMOND  CHAIN  COMPANY  - 1,600  employees 

In  regard  to  future  tool  designers:  We  try  to  start  with  new  men 

(tracers)  and  upgrade  as  trained.  As  part  of  training,  these  people  take 
eight  selected  technical  subjects  at  Purdue  Regional  Campus  at  Indianapolis. 


DUNIAP  AND  COMPANY  - 375  employees 

We  have  no  present  interest  in  industrial  illustrators.  We  do  have 
interest  in  draftsmen  and  other  technicians  in  our  general  mechanical  di 
vision. 


ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY  - 8,795  employees 

I realize  it  is  most  difficult,  but  frcm  my  own  experience  and  back- 
ground, I feel  that  all  courses  (including  non-technical)  should  be  pointed 
at  the  ultimate  in  practical  use  and  application.  This  is  especially  true 
in  this  area. 


FT.  BENJAMIN  HARRISON  - 59^  employees 

There  would  be  occasional  need  for  a technician  with  industrial  illus- 
trator capabilities;  more  urgent  needs  exist  now  for  ”A"  and  "B"  type  drafts- 
men (e.g.  Senior  and  Junior  Draftsmen).  Will  those  who  complete  the  2 year 
course  receive  a degree? 

HUGH  J.  BAKER  AND  COMPANY  - 600  employees 

Structural  steel  and  miscellaneous  iron  detailers  we  need.  There  are 
enough  schools  that  teach  architectxiral  drafting  but  none  teach  structural 
detailing.  It  takes  fabricators  an  average  of  5 years  to  train  a good  de- 
tailer. 

INDIANAPOLIS  mm.  AND  LIGHT  COMPANY  - 1,768  employees 

There  is  not  only  a shortage  of  qualified  Draftsmen  in  the  utility  in- 
dustry, but  in  other  industries  as  well.  If  you  could,  through  the  Regional 
Campus,  develop  these  people,  I am  sure  it  would  be  of  help  to  all  employers 
in  our  area. 

MERCURY  ENGINEERING  COMPANY  - 35  employees 

We  need  tool  designers  and  machine  designers  far  more  desperately  than 
we  do  mechanical  draftsmen. 


r( 
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HtEMXER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  - 80  employees 

Very  good  - should  have  heen  started  T or  8 years  ago.  Please  keep 
us  "posted". 


UNION  CARBIDE  CORPORATION  - T50  employees 


We  also  have  need  for  Design  Technicians  or  Engineering  Aides,  Men 
with  AAS  in  Ntechanical  Technology  provide  good  solid  background  for  both 
Technicians  and  Draftsmen,  Curriculum  should  not  be  too  heavy  in  tool  and 
die  design.  We  have  no  need  for  Industrial  Illustrators, 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  - 5000+  employees 

,,,the  proposed  program  (industrial  Illustrators)  will  not  fulfill 
the  greatest  portion  of  our  needs  - which  are  drafting  requirements. 


9.  Employment  and  Manpower  Requirements  for  Industrial  Illustrators 


There  were  58  Industrial  Illustrator  jobs  reported  by  the  1^9  Indiana- 
polis firms  who  completed  and  returned  the  questionnairt;;  total  employment 
in  these  firms  exceeded  122,600  people,  9 industrial  illustrator  jobs  were 
vacant  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  average  annual  recurring  need  to  fill 
job  vacancies  was  13  and  the  average  annxasl  recurring  need  for  new  jobs  (ex- 
pansion) is  9;  considering  these  needs  and  filling  existing  job  vacancies 
(spread  over  a 3 Y®ar  period),  the  total  annual  requirements  of  Industrial 
illustrators  averages  25  per  year.  When  these  figures  are  expanded  to  re- 
flect 100^  of  the  employees  in  the  industries  and  selected  groups  considered 
appropriate,  it  is  determined  there  are  approximately  j6  industrial  illus- 
trator jobs  and  12  existing  job  vacancies;  also  there  is  an  annual  turnover 
of  approximately  16,  plus  up  to  15  new  jobs  due  to  growth  or  expansion. 


There  are  a hidden  number  of  additional  illustrators  ^o  work  on  a 
part-time  job,  or  free-lance  basis.  For  example,  survey  returns  indicated 
lU  part-time  or  free-lance  artists  or  illustrators  were  utilized:  these  people 
are  not  included  in  the  totals  shown  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  reported 
as  regular  employees. 


Distribution  by  Major  Industrial  Groups  (industrial  Illustrators) 


Most  industrial  illustrators  (17)  were  employed  in  the  Transportation 
Equix^ent  Mfg,  Industry  - there  were  no  vacancies  reported.  Six  indus- 
trial illustrators  were  employed  in  Ifochinery  Manufacturing  - again,  no 
vacancies  were  reported.  There  were  8 vacancies  reported  in  "Engineering 
and  Architecuural  Services";  seven  of  these  were  within  one  engineering 
services  firm  havii^  a total  employment  of  3I  people  I 


Hease  see  Appendix  III  for  a detailed  graphical  presentation  of  the 
distribution  of  Industrial  Illustrators  within  major  industrial  groups. 


Some  Typical  Comments  of  Survey  Respondents  Concerning  Industrial  Illustrators 


ALLISON  DIVISION  OF  G,M,  - l6,000  employees 

*,,It  has  a good  balance  between  direct  learning  illustration  courses 
and  the  indirect,  or  contributing  sciences  such  as  mathematics,  physics,  etc* 
,,,As  might  be  the  case  in  other  industrial  plants  as  well  as  in  ours, 
certain  basic  needs  will  become  manifest.  There  is  a feeling  here  at  Alli- 
son that  perhaps  an  hour  per  semester  could  be  added  to  extend  the  commercial 
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art  training  during  the  Sophomore  year  - possibly  as  an  elective. 

Similarly^  we  would  suggest  that  artistic  aptitude  should  be  explored 
during  the  student  entrance  and  orientation  tests. 

BRYAHIT  MWIUFACTURING  COMPANY  - 2,100  employees 

Program  for  Industrial  Illustrators  looks  very  good. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION  - 4,000  employees 

Although  your  proposed  program  looks  good,  we  have  no  specific  need 
at  this  plant  for  an  Industrial  Illustrator. 

CUMMINS  ENGINE  COMRUJY  - 7,500  employees 

...each  Part  Book  Editor  and  Tech  Writer  must  possess  some  ability  to 
render  orthographic  blueprints  into  three-dimensional  perspectives  and  ex- 
ploded view  drawings . . . 

We  require  our  artists  to  be  able  to  hand  retouch  or  air-touch  photo- 
graphs in  addition  to  their  other  duties. 

HAMILTON  COSCO,  INC.  - 944  employees 
Program  seems  to  be  adequate. 

JARRETT  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC.  - 75  employees 

It  appears  to  offer  complete  coverage  of  the  needs:  along  with  illus- 
trator training,  there  is  a serious  lack  of  technical  writers. 

KELLY  SrnnCE  - 100  employees 

Since  we  are  temporary  ^elp  service  our  requirements  for  draftsmen 
and  other  technical  people  fluctuates  greatly  within  a relative  short  time. 
We  have  very  few  calls  for  Industrial  Illustrators. 

LE  TOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE  COMPANY  - 750  employees 

The  course  appears  to  be  well  conceived  for  its  purpose.  There  is 
an  increasing  trend  to  using  this  type  drawing  for  shop  instruction  prints. 

RCA  VICTOR  HOME  INSTRUMENTS  DIVISION  - 13,096  employees 

The  curriculm  proposed  for  wraining  Industrial  Illustrators  appears 
quite  satisfactory.  The  individual  courses  cover  all  the  requirements  for 
this  occupation,  and  the  individuals  who  successfully  complete  the  work 
should  have  no  problem  with  meeting  the  requirements  of  industry, 

LARRY  ROESLER  DESIGN  COMPANY  - l8  employees 

I have  l4  part-time,  ft:ee-lance  artists  or  illustrators.  I aa  now, 
and  will  be  for  2 years  or  more,  very  well  supplied  byjfree-lance  people. 
If  my  needs  change,  perhaps  the  /industrial  illustratoV  program  can  be 
of  help. 
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10.  Summary  of  Manpower  Requirements:  Draftsmen  and  Industrial  Illustrators 


Draftsmen 

There  were  1,^97  Draftsman  jobs  at  the  five  occupational  levels  re- 
ported hy  the  1^9  firms  responding  to  the  questionnaire.  Most  of  the 
johs  were  for  Senior  Draftsmen  (^90)  and  Junior  Draftsmen  (432).  The 
largest  average  annual  requirement  hy  far  was  for  Junior  Draftsmen  (270), 
indicating  this  level  to  he  the  greatest  input  requirement.  The  niimher 
of  current  johs  for  Tracers  and  the  relatively  small  projected  growth 
rate  indicate  this  traditional  first-step  in  the  drafting  occupational 
ladder  is  being  hy-passed  more  and  more.  The  Indianapolis  firms  re- 
sponding to  the  questionnaire  represented  68.5^  of  the  total  employment 
In  the  industry  groups  surveyed,  the  expansion  of  drafting  johs  to  rep- 
resent total  employment  In  each  group  (computed  on  the  basis  of  per- 
centage of  draftsmen  in  each  particular  industry),  resulted  in  the  find- 
ing that  9^3  new  draftsmen  are  needed  annually  as  follows;  156  Tracers, 
355  Junior  Draftsmen,  275  Senior  Draftsmen,  55  Drafting  Checkers,  and 
1^  Design  Draftsmen.  Most  draftsmen  were  employed  in  industries  manu- 
facturing Transportation  Equipment;  then  In  Electrical  Machinery,  Equip- 
ment and  Supplies;  third  largest  employment  was  in  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tectural Services. 

Industrial  Illustrators 

There  were  58  Industrial  Illustrator  johs  reported  hy  the  l49  firms 
responding  to  the  survey;  9 these  johs  were  currently  vacant.  Inas- 
much as  firms  responding  represented  ^.5?S  of  the  total  employment  of 
the  appropriate  industries  and  specialized  groups,  it  was  necessary  to 
expand  the  returns  according  to  the  percentage  return  in  each  group.  Ihe 
expanded  computation  results  in  reporting  these  needs  are  probably  closer 
to  76  industrial  Illustrator  johs  with  12  existing  vacancies.  The  ex- 
panded average  annual  recurring  need  to  fill  job  vacancies  heccmes  16 
and  the  more  probable  annual  recurring  need  to  fill  new  jobs  due  to  ex- 
pansion is  15.  It  follows  that  approximately  34  industrial  illustrators 
maybe  needed  ann.ally  to  fill  existing  vacancies  and  meet  future  needs 
in  the  Indianapolis  area. 
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CHAPTER  III 

OCCUmyiOMAL  IMFORMATIOM 
Current  Mational  Technical  Baiployment  Market* 

There  is  a grovlng  tightness  in  the  natiomride  Job  market  for  engi- 
neers^ draftsmen  and  technicians.  Job  openings  far  exceeded  applicants 
in  related  occupations  according  to  a recent  survey  of  supply-demand  con- 
ditions. Trailed  applicants  available  dropped  to  lotfest  levels  on  record^ 
while  openings  listed  reached  new  hi^s  according  to  local  employment  ser- 
vice offices.  Reports  from  30  major  employment  centers,  which  included 
Indianapolis,  indicated  that  the  trend  first  noted  in  196^  toward  dwind- 
ling applicant  supply  and  rising  demand  in  these  occupations  had  acceler- 
ated. I$&rked  Increases  in  the  out-of-area  search  for  qualified  manpower 
(finding  Jobseekers  to  fill  Job  openings)  demonstrated  a growing  tightness 
in  the  technical  manpower  Job  market. 3 

A serious  shortage  of  draftsmen  prevails  in  many  of  the  Nation’s 
industrial  centers.  "By  the  end  of  March,  1966  for  example,  unfilled 
openings  were  more  than  double  the  number  of  applicants.  This  situation 
1b  reflected  in  the  Indianapolis  survey  returns  where  respondents  repor- 
ted that  there  were  over  260  actual  existing  draftsman  Job  vacancies  at 
the  time  of  the  survey. 

The  rising  trend  in  needs  for  draftsmen  - and  difficulty  in  recruit- 
ing them  - is  reported  in  a wide  variety  of  industries.  Additional  drafts- 
men were  being  sought  for  industrial  construction  oriented  activities  — 
from  the  erection  of  physical  plant  to  the  installation  of  machinery  and 
equlpaent.  Employers  required  draftsmen  to  convert  engineering  concepts 
and  sketches  into  detailed  working  draiTings.  Functional  adaptations  of 
design,  ranging  from  an  entire  plant  layout  to  a product  process  or  to  the 
design  of  a single  component  part  of  machinery,  illustrate  some  of  the 
basic  work  assignments.^ 

Demand  was  also  strong  from  consulting  engineering  and  architectural 
and  contract  construction  firms.  In  addition  to  large  numbers  of  mechani- 
cal and  architectural  draftsmen,  these  firms  sought  applicants  versed  in 
heating,  ventilating,  and  air  conditioning,  those  experienced  in  the  design 
of  piping  systems  and  pressure  vessels,  and  datallers  and  other  specialists.^ 

Metal  fabricating  firms  sought  draftsmen  familiar  ifith  the  stress  of 
metals  and  reinforced  concrete  structures,  as  well  as  with  the  design  of 
fabricated  metal  equipment  - such  as  marine  boilers  and  tanks.  Other  in- 
dustries had  significant  Job  opportunities  for  draftsmen  also. 5 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook^  Information  About  Draftsmen 


Nature  of  Work 

Draftsmen  translate  the  ideas,  rough  sketches,  t yecifications,  and 
calculations  of  engineers,  architects,  and  designers  into  working  plans 
which  are  used  by  skilled  craftsmen  in  making  a product.  Draftsmen  may 
calculate  the  strength,  reliability  and  cost  of  materials.  In  their  draw- 
ings and  specifications,  they  describe  exactly  what  materials  and  processes 
workers  are  to  use  on  a particular  Job. 

*Taken  largely  from  the  Current  Employment  Market,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.  See  Reference  3* 
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Draftsmen  are  often  classified  according  to  the  type  of  work  they  do 
or  their  level  of  responsibility.  Senior  draftsmen  use  the  preliminary 
information  provided  by  engineers  and  architects  to  prepare  design  "lay- 
outs” (drawings  made  to  scale  of  the  object  to  be  built),  Detailers  (junior 
Draftsmen)  make  drawings  of  each  part  shown  on  the  layout^  giving  dimensions^ 
materials^  and  ar^  other  information  necessary  to  make  the  detailed  drawing 
clear  and  ccmplete.  Checkers  carefully  examine  drawings  for  errors  in  com- 
puting or  in  recording  dimensions  and  specifications.  Under  che  supervision 
of  draftsmen,  tracers  make  minor  corrections  and  prepare  drawings  for  re- 
production by  tracing  them  on  transparent  cloth,  paper,  or  plastic  film. 

Draftsmen  may  also  specialize  in  a particular  field  or  area  of  work, 
such  as  mechanical,  electrical,  electronic,  aeronautical,  structural,  and 
architectural  drafting. 

Vlhere  Enployed 

An  estimated  260,000  draftsmen  were  employed  in  mid-l96i^;  about  6 per- 
cent were  women.  The  manufacturing  industries  that  employ  the  largest  num- 
bers of  draftsmen  are  the  machinery,  electrical  equipment,  fabricated  metal 
products,  and  transportation  equipment  industries.  Nonmanufacturing  in- 
dustries employing  large  numbers  of  draftsmen  are  engineering  and  architec- 
tural consulting  firms,  constrviction  companies,  and  public  utilities  (elec- 
tric, gas,  and  sanitary  services),  Note:  the  Indianapolis  situation  is 

quite  similar  to  this  ISational  picture, 

Ti'ftlning,  Other  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

Ihe  necessary  training  can  be  acquired  jEi'om  a number  of  sources,  in- 
cluding technical  institutes,  junior  and  community  colleges,  extension 
divisions  of  universities,  and  vocational  and  technical  high  schools.  Other 
persons  may  qualify  for  draftsmen  jobs  through  on-the-job  programs  ectabined 
with  part-time  schooling  or  through  3 or  4-year  apprenticeship  progrwns. 

The  prospective  draftsman's  training  should  include  courses  in  mathe- 
matics and  physical  sciences,  as  well  as  in  mechanical  drawing  and  drafting. 
The  study  of  shop  practices  and  the  learning  of  some  shop  skills  are  also 
helpful,  since  many  higher  level  draftini'^  jobs  require  a knowledge  of  man- 
ufacturing or  construction  methods,  technical  schools  offer  courses 

in  structural  design,  strength  of  materials  and  physical  metallurgy, 

Youi)"^  people  with  only  high  school  drafting  training  are  at  a disad- 
vantage and  usually  start  out  as  Tracers,  Those  with  some  formal  post- 
hi^  school  technical  training  can  often  qualify  as  Junior  Draftsmen,  As 
draftsmen  gain  skiM  and  experience,  they  may  advance  to  higher  level  po- 
sitions as  Detailers,  Senior  Draftsmen,  Checkers,  Design  Draftsmen,  or 
supervisors  of  other  draftsmen.  Some  draftomen  who  take  courses  in  engi- 
neering and  mathematics  are  able  to  transfer  to  assistant  engineer  positions. 

Special  Mote  on  Technological  Changes:  Ihe  applications  in  deslgiVdrafting 

of  recent  developments  in  data  processing,  graphics  communication,  and  re- 
production will  hav'*'  significant  manpower  qualification  implications.  The 
kinds  and  scope  of  training  and  education  of  new  draftsmen  will  have  a great 
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deal  of  sway  over  the  effectiveness  and  advancement  of  these  draftsmen  in 
the  future.  Many  present  curricula  are  inadequate.  (Please  see  Chapter 
IV  Advancing  Technology  and  Drafti^  and  Chapter  V Education  and  Training 
of  Draftsmen  for  more  information. ) 

Ptoployment  Outlook 

Btoployment  opportunities  for  draftsmen  are  expected  to  he  favorahle 
throu^  the  mid-1970*s.  Prospects  will  he  hest  for  those  with  post-high 
school  drafting  training. 

Bkployment  of  draftsmen  is  expected  to  rise  rapidly  as  a result  of  • 
the  increasingly  complex  design  problems  of  modem  products  and  processes. 
More  draftsmen  will  he  needed  due  to  continued  expansion  of  industries  re- 
quiring them.  Also^  as  the  engineering  and  scientific  occupations  grow^ 
more  draftsmen  vrill  he  needed  as  supporting  personnel.  On  the  other  hand, 
drawing-assist  devices,  photo-reproduction  of  drawings  and  expanding  use 
of  newly  developed  electronic  drafting  equipment  are  eliminating  some  rou- 
tine tasks  done  hy  draftsmen  and  will  prohahly  bring  about  a proportional 
reduction  in  the  need  for  Ibracers. 


In  addition  to  draftsmen  needed  to  fill  new  positions,  many  will  he 
required  each  year  to  replace  those  who  retire,  die,  or  move  into  other 
fields  of  work.  The  number  needed  to  fill  such  vacancies,  estimated  to 
he  about  10,000  in  1964,  will  prohahly  rise  slowly  through  the  mid-1970*s. 
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Earnings 

In  private  industry,  persons  in  hegimiing  drafting  positions  earned 
an  average  of  about  $360  a month  in  early  1964,  according  to  a Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  survey.  As  they  gain  experience,  draftsmen  may  move  up 
to  hi^er  level  positions  with  a substantial  increase  in  earnings.  For 
example,  the  earnings  of  Senior  Draftsmen  averaged  about  $575  a month  in 
early  1964.  , 

13.  Salaries:  Industrial  Illustrators,  and  Comparisons  of  Enfdneers.  Engineer- 
ing Technicians  and  Draftsmen. 

Industrial  Illustrators 

There  is  very  little  published  information  concerning  the  salaries 
of  industrial  illustrators.  An  idea  of  the  range  and  average  first  sala- 
ries of  Purdue  students  just  completing  related  two-year  Associate  Degree 
Programs  in  June  of  1966  follows: 

First  Salaries  (Monthly) 


Program 

Low 

High 

Average 

Industrial  Illustration 

$360 

$550 

$1^55 

Architectural  Technology 

320 

550 

^35 

E3.ectrical  Engineering  Technology 

438 

700 

556 

}!^chanical  Engineering  Technology 

320 

785 

5^0 

It  was  reported  to  the  author  by  good  authority  that  top  salaries  for 
experienced  captive  illustrators  range  up  to  $8,500  per  annum,  with  rare 
cases  to  $9>500. 

Draftsmen.  Engineers,  and  Engineering  Technicians 

Every  year,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  provides  a bulletin  with  the 
results  of  nationwide  surveys  of  compensation  for  selected  occupations. 7 The 
salary  data  are  obtained  by  personal  visits  of  the  Bureau’s  field  economists. 
Table  VII  on  the  next  page  presents  the  salaries  of  Engineers,  Engineering 
Technicians  and  Draftsmen. 
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liABliE  VII 

mPUPYrnm  and  AVERAGE  SALARIES  for 
MGIMEERS,  MGIMEERIKG  TECHMICIAHS  and  ERAFTSMEN  In 
PRIVATE  UroSTRY  (MOTOOPOLniAN  ARMS)  FEBRIIARY-MARCH  1966) 


Occupation  and  Class 

Number 
of  Eto- 
ployees 

Monthly 

Salary^ 

Mean* 

Annual 

Salaryl 

Mean* 

Engineer  s'>*^ 

Engineers  I 

8,858 

$ 6U6 

$7,752 

Engineers  II 

26,656 

710 

8,520 

Engineers  III 

69,867 

819 

9,828 

Engineers  IV 

95,688 

98T 

11,844 

Engineers  V 

58,168 

1,156 

13,872 

Engineers  VI 

30,608 

1,323 

15,876 

Engineers  VII 

10,172 

1,562 

18,744 

Engineers  VIII 

2,86U 

1,799 

21,588 

Hagineering  Technicians** 

Engineering  Tech.  I 

U,029 

$ k2Q 

$5,136 

Engineering  Tech.  II 

11,U25 

501 

6,012 

Engineering  Tech.  Ill 

21,159 

584 

7,008 

Engineering  Tech.  IV 

2k,k3k 

661 

7,932 

Engineering  Tech.  V 

12,660 

746 

8,952 

Draftsmen** 

Draf  t smen- 1 rac  e rs 

5,588 

$ 371 

$4,454 

Draftsmen  I 

19,927 

469 

5,622 

Draftsmen  II 

33,523 

588 

7,052 

Draftsmen  III 

21,2U2 

695 

8,341 

^fiaployee*s  normal  work  schedule  excluding  overtime  hours. 

*The  Median  salaries  were  generally  only  one  or  two  percent  lower, 
*^iese  three  classifications  are  discussed  in  following  paragra^^s.  JFL 


Engineers  were  surveyed  in  eight  levels.  Each  started  with  a professional 
trainee  level,  typically  requiring  a B.S.  Degree.  The  highest  level  surveyed 
involved  either  full  responsibility  over  a very  broad,  and  hi^ly  complex  and 
diversified  engineering  irogram,  with  several  subordinates  each  directing 
large  and  important  segments  of  the  program;  or  individual  research  and  con- 
sultation in  difficult  problem  areas  where  the  engineer  was  a recognized 
I authority  and  where  solutions  would  represent  a major  scientific  or  techno- 

\ logical  advance.  Average  monthly  salaries  means  ranged  from  $6U6  for  Engineers 

I I to  $1,799  for  Engineers  VIII.  Level  IV,  the  largest  group,  included  pro- 

fessional employees  who  were  fully  competent  in  all  technical  aspects  of  their 
^ assignments,  worked  with  conside3:able  independence,  and  in  some  cases,  super- 

vised a few  professional  and  technical  workers.  Manufacturing  industries 
[ accounted  for  80  percent  of  all  engineers;  public  utilities,  9 percent,  and 

[ the  surveyed  engineering  and  scientific  services  employed  virtually  all  the 

^ others. 
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In  Table  VII  on  the  preceeding  page,  the  five -level  series  for 
engineering  technicians  was  limited  hy  definition,  to  employees  provid- 
ing semiprofessional  technical  support  to  engineers  engaged  in  such  areas 
as  research,  design,  development,  testing,  or  manufacturing  process  im- 
provemeht,  and  whose  work  pertained  to  electrical,  electronic,  or  mechan- 
ical components  or  eqxiipment.  Technicians  engaged  primarily  in  production 
or  maintenance  work  were  excluded.  Engineering  Technicians  I,  who  per- 
formed simple,  routine  tasks  under  close  supervision,  or  from  detailed  pro- 
cedures, were  paid  monthly  salaries  means  averaging  $428.  Engineering  Tech* 
nicians  V,  the  highest  level  surveyed,  averaged  $746  a month.  Hiat  level 
included  fully  experienced  technicians  performing  more  complex  assignments 
Involving  responsibility  for  planning  and  conducting  a complete  project  of 
relatively  limited  scope,  or  a portion  of  a larger  and  more  diverse  project 
in  accordance  with  objectives,  requirements,  and  design  approaches  as  out- 
lined by  the  supervisor  or  a professional  engineer.  Averages  for  intermed- 
iate levels  III  and  IV,  at  which  a majority  of  the  technicians  siirveyed  were 
classified,  were  $584  and  $66l  respectively.  As  might  be  expected,  nearly 
all  of  the  technicians  as  defined  were  employed  in  manufacturing  (79  percent) 
and  in  the  scientific  services  Industries  studied  (l6  percent).  Althou^ 
the  ratio  of  such  technicians  to  engineers  studied  was  about  1 to  4,  respec- 
tively, in  all  nmnufacturing  industries,  hi^er  ratios  of  almost  1 to  3 were 
found  in  establlsbaiients  manttfacturing  mechanical  and  electrical  equipment, 
and  1 to  2 In  research,  developnent,  and  testing  laboratories. 


In  the  drafting  field,  (as  depicted  in  Table  VII ),  the  definitions 
used  in  the  susrvey  covered  four  levels  of  work  - Draftsmen-Tracers,  and 
Draftsmen  I,  II,  and  III.  Monthly  salaries  means  averaged  $371  for  Drafts- 
men-Tracers and  ranged  from  $4^  to  $695  among  the  three  levels  of  drafts- 
men. Draftsmen-Tracers  copy  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  or  pre- 
pare simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items.  The  three 
draftsman  levels  as  defined  ranged  frcm.  employees  preparing  detail  drawings 
of  single  units  or  jparts  (level  I)  to  those  who,  working  in  close  support 
with  the  designer,  plan  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
distinctive  design  features,  and  either  prepare  or  direct  the  prepF-ration 
of  the  drawings  (level  III).  The  drafting  employees  were  distributed  by 
industry  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  engineers,  with  77  percent  in  man- 
ufacturing, 7 percent  in  public  utilities,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  in 
the  selected  engineering  and  scientific  services  Industries. 


It  can  be  seen  in  Table  VII,  that  the  monthly  salaiy  mean  of  $588.00 
for  Draftsmen  II  (the  middle  level  and  the  largest  group),  compared  very 
favorably  \dth  the  $584.00  monthly  salary  of  Engineering  Technician  III 
(the  middle  level  and  one  of  the  largest  groups).  Both  of  these  salaries 
are  only  about  10  or  12  percent  lower  than  the  Engineers  I (baccalaureate 
level),  but  are  about  30  percent  lower  than  Engineers  III  and  IV  (the 
largest  engineer  groups). 
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l4.  Confirmation  of  the  Needs  for  Draftsmen 
Manpower  Incorporated 

It  is  of  value  to  confirm  the  employment  situation  for  any  given  occu 
patlon  by  comparing  data  from  different  and  independent  sources.  Inasmuch 
as  the  preceding  section  reported  the  U.  S.  Dejpartment  of  Labor  findings, 
this  section  reports  the  findings  of  Hie  Manpower  Research  Council,  a non- 
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profit  research  organization,  sponsored  and  operated  as  a public  seivice 
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by  Manpower,  Inc. 

The  ^^anpower  Research  Council  reported^  in  July,  1966,  on  a national 
survey  of  job  availability  — a brief  summary  follovrs: 

773  companies  participated,  representing  nearly  875,000  employees, 

A total  of  over  35,000  jcbs  were  unfilled  (e.g.  average  of  per 
company  or  4^), 

Job  vacancies  occurred  m.cjt  fre«.j^uently  in  the  follovnng  -- 


Humber  of  Humiber  of  companies 
Openingj  responding 


Machinists 

2,445 

205 

Salesmen,  Typists,  Secretaries 

and  General  Office  folloi/ed. 

then 

Mechanical  Engineers 

1,364 

288 

Draftsmen 

1,346 

234 

Electrical  Engineers 

1,304 

l8l^ 

Engineering  Technicians 

785 

119 

Maintenance  Mechanics 

783 

173 

Interestingly,  the  survey  respondents  also  assigned  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  unfilled  jobs  (author  takes  responsibility  for  interpreting 
data  to  order  degrees  of  importance  of  top  three): 

1st  - Competition  from  other  firms  creating  shortage, 

2nd  *-  Applicants  lack  skill  required, 

3rd  - Applicants  lack  educational  background. 

tfenifestly,  educators  can  but  note  the  first,  but  this  should  rein- 
force their  efforts  to  do  mors  about  the  second  and  third. 

nationwide  Shortage  Develops  for  Draftsmen  (u.  S.  Bmployment  Service) 

Another  confirmation  of  the  needs  for  draftsmen  was  reported  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  ]5mployment  Service  Review  magazine^  which  reviewed 
an  8 year  span.  The  folXa/ing  is  a.  direct  quote; 

'*A  serious  shortage  of  draftsmen  curi'entiy  prevails  in  many  of  the 
nation's  industrial  centers. . .The  current  intensification  of  employer  needs 
and  diminished  supply  of  di'aftcmen  job  seekers  rivals  previous  peak  periods 
of  shortage  in  this  occupation  during  the  economic  upturn  of  1956-5T  and 
the  Korean  conflict.  The  rising  trend  in  needs  for  draftsmen  and  diffi- 
culty in  recruiting  them  has  been  underway  since  the  last  quarter  of 

The  shortage  of  draftsmen  is  reflected  in  the  certified  requests  by 
Indiana  employers  for  in^ortation  of  alien  workers.  The  Indiana  Employment 
Service  advised  that  betvreen  1 December  19^5  thru  22  November  1966,  39 
draftsmen  were  requested.  The  specialties  included  Architectural  Chief, 
Tool  Designer,  Detailer,  and  Technical  Illustrator:  areas  were  Bedford, 
Columbus,  Elkhart,  Indianapolis,  Lake  County,  and  South  Bend. 
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Technician  Manpower:  Requireiaents*  Resources  and  Training  Needs, 


/i 


U,  S,  Deportment  of  Labor,  The  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Science  B*oundation,  recently  reported  the  results  of 
a comprehensive  study  of  current  and  future  technician  laanpower,^^  Tech- 
nicians were  defined  as  workers  who  directly  or  indirectly  support  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  designing,  developing,  producing,  and  maintaining 
the  Nation's  machines  and  materials,  'Hieir  work  was  reported  as  "techni- 
cal in  nature,  hut  more  limited  in  scope  than  the  work  of  scientists  and 
engineers,  with  a practical  rather  than  a liieoretical  orientation,"  Tech- 
nicians in  the  report  were  classified  into  the  four  occupational  groups  of 
l)  Braftsmen,  2)  Engineering  and  Hiyslcal  Science  Technicians,  3)  Life 
Science  Tecdmicians,  and  4)  "Other  Technicians"  - which  includes  computer 
ptrogramers,  surveyors,  and  miscellaneous,  (Please  see  Figure  1 helow  for 
Ihe  percentage  distribution  of  these  technicians.) 


FIGURE  1 


ESTIMATED  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TECHNICIANS,  BY  OCCUPATION,  1963 


Life  science 
technicians 


7.0%| 


Total  employment 
844,800 


Engineering  and  physical 
science  technicians 
52.0% 


Not*;  Stcauu  of  rounding, 

tho  sum  of  parts  may  not  add  to  totals. 
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Manufacturing  Industries  employed  al^out  percent  of  all  technicians, 
l&e  machinery^  electrical  equipment^  transportation  equipment^  and  fabri- 
cated metals  firms  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the  nearly  IfOO^OCX)  employed 
In  manufactuHng.  In  nonmanufacturing  Industries^  large  numbers  are  em- 
ployed in  engineering  and  architectural  services,  construction,  communica- 
tions, and  government.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  the  variations  in  the 
following  table. 

OABLE  VIII 

mPLomm  of  te!chriciams 
BY  OCCmTIOW  Am  SEamTED  IMDUgERIES.  1963 


Industry 

Total 

Technicians 

Draftsmen 

Engineering 

Technicians 

Other* 

Technicians 

All 

8Wi-,800 

232.000 

439.000 

1T3.800 

Construction 

29,500 

13,700 

11,000 

4,800 

Manufacturing 

389,700 

122,800 

207,500 

59,400 

Engr.  & Arch.  Serv. 

68,200 

43,300 

11,500 

13,400 

Government 

169,800 

22,300 

105,700 

4l,800 

Trans.  Comm.  & Util. 

55,200 

7,900 

37,200 

10,100 

^Includes  Life  Science  technicians,  computer  programers  and  surveyors  - 
Excludes  Medical  and  Dental  Technicians. 

l6.  Rro.lectlons  of  Technician  Requlraments  to  1975.  (BLS^®) 


Ihls  section  presents  the  highlights  of  the  projections  of  technician 
requirements  to  197^,  and  estimates  of  the  number  of  technicians  needed  to 
replace  those  who  will  die,  retire,  or  transfer  to  other  occupations  during 
the  1963“75  period. 

Summary  of  Projections. 

Ihe  projections  developed  for  this  report  indicate  that  requirements 
for  technicians  may  increase  by  about  650,0CX)  over  the  1963-75  period, 
rising  from  the  Bk^^OOO  employed  in  1963  to  about  1,495>000  needed  in  1975- 
Ihis  projected  growth  represents  about  a 77  percent  increase  over  the  12 
year  period,  an  average  rate  of  increase  of  about  6,k  percent  a year,  a 
rate  of  growth  similar  to  that  which  has  occurred  in  recent  past.  Increased 
requirements  for  technicians  are  expected  to  result  from  continued  economic 
growth,  especially  in  the  technical  fields  where  growing  complexities  of 
new  products  and  processes  will  stimulate  demand  for  highly  trained  tech- 
nical personnel.  Growth  will  also  stem  from  factors  such  as  increasing 
utilization  of  techniciar^s,  expanding  research  and  development  activities, 
and  exploitation  of  the  resulting  discoveries  especially  in  the  field  of 
medical  science,  and  farther  slight  expansion  of  the  space  program. 
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which  will  average  about  10,000  per  year.  Further,  there  will  be  losses 
owing  to  tzanefers  which  will  average  about  22,000  a year  (based  on  appli- 
cation of  a transfer  rate  of  3 percent  per  year).  Broadly  speaking,  these 
replacement  needs  necessitate  adding  ^0^  to  the  numbers  shown  in  Table  IX. 
Therefore,  for  Instance,  in  order  to  meet  new  personnel  needs  resulting 
from  growth  in  re<iuirements,  and  from  losses  due  to  deaths,  retirements, 
and  transfers,  a total  of  some  1,025,000  additional  technicians  would  be 
needed  during  the  1963-75  period,  an  annual  average  of  about  86,000  per 
year.  For  draftsmen,  about  143,000  will  be  needed  due  to  grcwth,  about 
40,000  more  as  a result  of  transfers  and  20,000  more  as  a result  of  deaths 
and  retirements:  a total  of  more  than  200,000  draftsmen  from  I963  to  1975 

or  more  than  16,500  per  yearJ 


CHAPTER  IV 


ADVANCING  O^ECHNOLOGIY  AND  DRAFTING 


Technological  Changes: 
Impact  on  the  Labor  Force^^ 


Technological  changes  have  an  impact  on  the  labor  force.  Some  occu- 
pations are  eliminated,  some  increase  - others  decline  in  importance,  new 
ones  ccane  into  existence,  job  content  changes,  new  skills  and  qualifica- 
tions are  required,  Hovrever,  the  need  for  information  lies  at  the  core  of 
each  related  problem. 

Fortunately,  a study  has  been  completed  recently  for  the  U,  S,  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration^^  which  identifies  the  major 
technological  changes  in  the  United  States  which  will  affect  the  design 
and  drafting  processes  in  the  next  10  years,  and  the  effects  of  these 
changes  on  manpower  needs.  Some  educational  implications  are  drawn  from 
this  study  by  the  author  in  Chapter  V - Education  and  Training  of  Draftsmen. 

Technological  Changes;  Which  vri.ll  Affect  the  Design/Prafting  Ii*ocesses 

Although  technological  change  is  not  new  to  design/drafting,  recent 
developments  in  data  processing,  graphics  communication  and  reproduction 
are  expanding  both  the  number  and  the  range  of  applications  of  advanced 
technology  being  introduced  into  the  process.  The  equipments  which  will 
be  used  to  implement  technological  changes  in  the  next  ten  years  include 
the  electronic  computer,  manually  and  automatically  controlled,  drafting 
machines,  cathode  ray  tube  scanners  and  recorders,  microfilm  devices,  and 
graphic  man-machine  consoles. 

The  major  technological  changes  expected  before  1975  will  utilize 
c ■ffliputer-based  systems  to  perform  design  computations,  process  design  in- 
formation, and  assist  in  carrying  out  the  steps  in  the  design  itself  - 
including  the  preparation  of  necessary  drawings.  Many  systems  that  util- 
ize presently  available  equipment  and  techniques  to  process  applications 
similar  to  these,  are  already  in  operation  today  in  a variety  of  indus- 
tries, Systems  and  applications  will  continue  to  diffuse  over  the  next 
ten  years. 

In  addition,  major  new  developments  in  time-shared  computer  systems 
which  include  graphic  input-out  capabilities  are  expected  to  move  from 
experimental  to  operational  use  in  design/drai’ting  vrithin  10  years,  By 
1975,  only  a few  large  firms  and  possibly  some  service  bureaus  will  have 
these  systems  installed  and  perfornlng  extensive  production  operations. 
However,  the  use  of  these  systems  is  expected  to  diffuse  rapidly  between 
1975  and  1985.  (See  the  Glossary  of  Technological  Advances  presented  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter, ) 

Industries  active  in  introducing  technological  change  into  design/ 
drafting  today  are  expected  to  continue  in  the  forefront  to  1975*  Within 
manufacturing,  these  industries  are  electrical  equipment,  nonelectrical 
machinejy,  transportation  equipment,  ordnance,  petroleum  refining,  chemi- 
cals, primary  metals,  fabricated  metals  and  instruments.  Outside  of 
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manufacturing,  significant  activity  is  found  in  contract  construction 
and  engineering  services.  Staall  firms  will  continue  to  lag  considerably 
behind  larger  ones  in  the  introduction  of  major  technological  changes. 

^Jherever  engineering  de^^igners  express  the  needed  information  in 
ccmputer/machine-sensible  form,  it  can  be  readily  extended  to  produce 
drawings  automatically  as  well  as  to  tie  into  the  requirements  for  infor- 
mation storage  and  retrieval,  and  with  other  informational  systems  such 
as  parts  lists,  tooling  requirements,  purchasing  requirements,  and  schedul- 
ing. Manpower  requirements  determinations  can  also  be  facilitated. 12 

Technological  Changes : Impact  on  Numbers  of  Draftsmen 

The  effects  of  technological  changes  on  the  total  requirements  for 
draftsmen  during  the  1965-75  period  are  expected  to  be  moderate.  The 
growth  rate  for  the  occupation  in  the  next  10  years  will  be  wlowed  some- 
what but  because  of  economic  grot/th  the  absolute  number  of  draftsmen  will 
continue  to  rise.H  However,  there  will  be  a proportionately  lesser  re- 
quirement for  Tracers  (beginners),  as  seme  of  their  services  will  be  re- 
placed by  new  devices,  equipments,  innovations,  and  drafting  techniques. 

The  technological  impact  upon  numbers  of  draftsmen  required  will  vary 
among  industries  - the  greatest  effects  will  occur  in  two  industry  groups  - 
the  firat  includes  medium  (100-999  total  employees)  and  large  (lOOO  or 
more)  establishments  in  industry  classifications  where  technological  change 
will  have  a perceptable,  but  not  extensive  effect.  The  second  includes 
medium  and  large  establishments  in  industries  where  changes  are  expected 
to  be  significant.  The  former  group  employs  28.2  percent  of  all  drafts- 
ment,  the  latter,  29*1  percent.  Dcaftsmen  in  small  establishments  (having 
total  employment  under  100 ) are  unlikely  to  be  affected  in  ai^  serious  way 
for  the  next  ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  some  special  cases  such  as 
engineering  and  architectur'l  services,  or  in  so^jie  contract  construction.^^ 
Please  see  Appendix  IV  - Numbers  of  Draftsmen,  by  Size  of  Establishment  and 
Indus  try « 1963.  and  the  Effects  of  Technological  Change  Upon  Them,  by  1975. 
for  the  National  picture. 

Technological  Changes:  Effects  on  Future  Ekaployment 

Technological  innovations  are  predicted  to  limit  to  some  extent  the 
large  needs  for  draftsmen  generated  by  increasing  demand  for  drafting 
seivices.  This  is  due  to; 

a.  Laborsaving  technological  innovations  in  drafting  which  will  be 
on  routine  work  such  as  tracing,  rather  than  in  the  more  complex  work, 

b.  Etraftemen^s  time  will  be  saved  on  some  time-consuming  routine 
work  by  using  some  laboi  laving  technical  innovations  such  as 

1.  New  equipment  for  photoreproduction  of  drawings  and  elec- 
tronic drafting, 

2.  Increasing  use  of  drawing  assist  devices  and  new  type  of 
drafting  paper  that  can  be  erased  a number  of  times,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  need  to  redraw  an  entire  plan  when  design  changes  are 
made,  and 

3.  Increasing  use  of  computers  in  drawings. 


The  use  of  latorsaving  technological  innovations  is  not  expected  to 
seriously  limit  growth  in  employment  requirements  for  draftsmen  over  the 
next  decade  tiecause: 

1,  Automatic  drafting  equipment  is  not  yet  availalile  for  wide  use 
in  the  development  of  complicated  drawings,  and 

2.  Computers  and  electronic  plotting  machines  are  very  expensive, 
conversion  costs  are  high,  and  integration  of  new  machines  with  existing 
systems  are  difficult.  Smaller  firms  will  he  limited  in  their  acquisitions 
of  these  expensive  items. 

Technological  Changes:  Effects  on  Draftsmen  in  Indianapolis  Industries 

The  predicted  technological  impact  will  vary  on  draftsmen  - dependent 
upon  both  the  type  and  siKe  of  industry.  (See  Appendix  IV  - Effects  of 
Technological  Change  hy  1975  on  Draftsmen. ) An  application  of  these 
National  data  variants  to  the  firms  in  Indianapolis  indicate  that  about 
30  percent  of  the  draftsmen  will  he  affected  to  a significant  degree, 
nearly  30  percent  perceptahly  hut  not  extensively,  and  the  remainder  little 
if  at  all.  The  60  percent  of  johs  affected  will  require  newcomers  to  he 
trained  better  initially  - and  30  to  60  percent  of  practicing  draftsmen 
will  have  to  continue  their  efforts  to  remain  up-dated. 

l8.  Glossary  of  Technological  Advances^^ 

Time -shared  computer  sysT^ems;  Allow  the  man  with  the  prohlei:  to 
communicate  directly  with  the  computer.  Services  more  than  one  man  at 
a time  and  uses  free  time  to  process  other  Jobs. 

Equipment  to  reproduce  and  store  drawings : Accurately  records  the 
content  of  drawings  and  stores  them  conveniently  and  compactly. 

Hume rically-cont rolled  plotters  and  drafting  machines;  Produce 
drawings  using  instructions  and  data  from  previously  prepared  tape  or 
directly  from  the  computer. 

Cathode  ray  tube  recorders:  Interpret  instructions  and  assemble 

the  required  picture  on  the  face  of  the  cathode  ray  tube.  Then  the  in- 
formation is  photographed  and  printed. 

Rioto-composition  devices;  An  operator  composes  the  drawing  by 
mechanically  selecting  the  proper  symbols.  I'ftien  the  symbols  are  properly 
positioned  on  the  viewing  screen,  they  are  photographed. 

Cathode  ray  tube  scanners:  Scan  information  contained  in  a micro- 

film frame  and  convert  it  to  a form  the  canputer  can  use. 

Digitizing  machine:  A finished  drawing  is  traced  under  manual  con- 

trol and  the  required  coordinate  positions  are  recorded  on  magnetic  tape 
or  punched  on  cards  or  paper  tape.  The  type  or  cards  can  then  be  pro- 
cessied  by  a computer. 

Man-machine  consoles;  Peimit  the  man  with  the  problem  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  machine.  Handle  alphabetic,  numeric,  or  graphic  infor- 
mation depending  on  the  particular  devices  used. 


CHAPTER  V 
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EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  DRAFTStCT 


19 . Educational  Attainment  of  Technicians^Q 

A comparison  (Nationally)  of  the  level  of  educational  attainment  of 
the  individual  technician  specialties  reveals  some  marked  differences. 

(See  Table  X.)  For  example^  nearly  3 out  of  h draftsmen  had  seme  college, 
as  compared  with  about  3 out  of  5 of  those  in  each  of  the  other  technician 
occupational  groups,  7,2  percent  of  all  draftsmen  had  bachelor's  de- 
gree or  higher.  Only  6,7  percent  of  all  draftsmen  hau  xess  than  a hi^ 
school  education  vrhereas  12,2  percent  of  all  technicians  taken  as  a group 
failed  to  complete  hi^  school. 

The  growing  educational  attainment  of  technicians  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  younger  technicians  have  completed  more  schooling  than  older 
technicians.  About  two-thirds  (65  percent)  of  those  2k  years  of  age  or 
less  had  completed  at  least  some  college  work,  as  contrasted  with  only 
about  U5  percent  of  those  age  55  or  older.  Less  than  6 percent  under  25 
years  of  age  reported  that  they  had  not  completed  high  school,  as  compared 
with  about  U3  percent  55  years  of  age  or  older,  Althou^  educational 
attainment  differs  among  the  various  technician  occupational  groups,  the 
greater  differences  are  attributable  more  to  age  than  occupational  specialty. 

I TABLE  X 

! LEVEL  OF  EDUSATION  OF  THICHNICIANS,  BY  OCCUPATION.  1963  (percent  distribution) 


Educational 

Level 

All 

Technicians 
n = 8hh,000 

Draftsmen 

n=  232,000 

Engineering 
Technicians 
n = U39.000 

Others^ 
Technicians 
n » 173.800 

Less  than 
Hi^  School 

12,25^ 

6.7% 

13.5^ 

Hi^  School 
Graduate 

2h,6^ 

21.6% 

25.8^ 

26,55^ 

Some  College^ 

53.1^ 

6k.  5% 

51.0/j 

U2,0^ 

Bachelor  and 
Bachelor  plus 

10,0^ 

7.Z% 

8,75^ 

18,05^ 

lOO.Ofo 

100,0^ 

100,0^ 

100, 0^^ 

1 

Includes  technicians  without  any  degree  and  those  with  an  associate 
degree,  but  no  bachelor's  degree, 

^Includes  life  science  technicians,  programers,  and  surveyors,  excludes 
medical  and  dental  technicians. 

This  finding  concerning  the  higher  educational  attainments  of  younger 
technicians  is  consistent  with  the  education  of  big  business  executives. 

In  a recent  studyl®  published  in  the  Scientific  American  it  is  stated,  "A 
significant  index  of  the  professionalization  of  the  big  business  executive 
(industrial  management)  is  the  doubling  of  the  percentage  with  some  hi^er 
education  between  19CX)  (just  under  4o  percent)  and  l$6h  (more  than  90  per- 
cent). The  percentages  with  college  degrees  and  graduate  training  among 
younger  executives  consistently  exceeded  the  corresponding  percentages 
among  older  executives  in  each  year  studied  after  19OO,”  In  another  find- 
ing in  this  same  study  it  was  stated  "The  professionalization  of  the  big 
business  executive  is  increasingly  correlated  with  (lualification  in  science 
and  technology,"^® 
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20.  Suggested  Educational  Erogituns  for  Design/Prafting 

^Ihe  American  Institute  for  Design  and  Drafting  (A.I.D.D. ) 

5he  Educational  Activities  Committee  of  the  A.I.D.D.  has  prepared 
a brochure^^  containing  suggested  programs  for  Junior  Draftsmen  (Senior 
High  School,  two  semesters),  Draftsmen  (Post  High  School,  two  years  - 
60  semester  credits  - e.g.  about  3,000  curriculum  hours*);  Design  Drafts- 
men  (Junior  College  or  Technical  Institute  level  - if  semesters  of  70 
semester  credits,  e.g.  3>500  curriculum  hours*);  and  Engineer  Designer 
(Four  year  degree  program)  - The  middle  two  programs  are  considered 
relevant  to  this  study  and  are  described  more  fully  below. 

The  A.I.D.D.  upon  approval  after  visitation  by  a representative, 
issues  a document  of  certification  in  the  appropriate  classification  (s) 
to  the  schools  (lualifying.  A certificate  in  drafting,  with  the  appropri- 
ate designation,  is  given  to  each  student  completing  the  approved  progtam. 

Boat  High  School  Program  (Draftsman) 

2\fo-years  - ^6  semester  credits  or  2800  curriculum  hours* 

Sub.lects 

Basic  Technical  Drawing 
Descriptive  Geomet:CT 
Dxawing  ElectivesS/ 

Intermediate  Algebra  and  Trig. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 
Machine  Shop  and  Mfg.  Processes 
Prop,  of  Matl.  & Dab  Testing 
Applied  Ihysics  and  Mechanics 
English,  Economics,  Humanities 
Electives 


Total  56  Semester  Credits 

S/Drawing  electives:  Architectural,  Electrical,  Mapping,  Machine,  Piping, 
Structural,  Production  Illustration,  Technical  Sketching,  Developments 
(sheet  metal),  Kfomography,  Advanced  Descriptive  Geometry,  Tool  Detailing. 

*A  **Curriculum  hour"  is  a summation  of  laboratory,  drawing,  or  shop  hours 
plus  3 times  theory  or  lecture  class  hours  for  a semester  of  at  least 
16  2/3  weeks,  thus 

L = laboratory,  etc.,  contact  hours 
T = Theory,  Lecture,  or  Recitation  class  hours 
C - Curriculum  hours, 

or  C = L + 3T 


Semester  Credits 

5 
3 
8 
k 
k 
8 

3 

8 

6 
7 


A "semester  credit"  is  therefore  e<iuivalent  to  50  curriculum  hours. 
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Jtmior  College  or  Technical  Institute  (Design  Draftsman) 

4 Sejiesters  - 70  semester  credits 

Sut«1ect$ 

Basic  Technical  Drawing 
Descriptive  Geometry 
Drafting  Electives 
Advanced  Riysics 
Advanced  Chemistry 
Advanced  Algebra  and  Trig. 

Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus 
Elements  of  Susrveying  and  Mfg.  Proc. 
Engineering  Statics 
Strength  of  Materials 
Properties  of  Materials 
Machine  Shop 
Laboratory  Testing 
Elementary  Machine  Design 
Electric  Circuits  and  Machinery 
English  (Reports  8s  Oral) 

Economics 


Total  70  Semester  Credits 
fovir  Year  Degree  Program  (Engineering  Designer) 

The  four-year  program  (Engineering  Designer)  is  assumed  to  meet  all 
requirements  shown  under  the  Junior  College  outline.  In  addition,  in- 
clusion would  be  expected  of  such  subjects  as  Advanced  Machine  Design, 
Qyn^oics,  Fluid  Mechanics,  Special  Departmental  Desi^  Courses  and  other 
subjects  required  for  the  degree.  The  desi^  courses  must  include  not 
only  computation,  but  a finished  drawing  board  product. 

21.  Drafting  and  Design  Technology  Program.  Pennsyl</anie  State  University 

Pennsylvania  State  University's  objectives  in  drafting  and  design 
technology  are  to  prepare  technicians  as  Detail  or  Layout  Draftsmen  and 
as  engineer’s  assistants  in  design  work  for  manufactiiring  industries  and 
companies  engaged  in  installation,  construction,  or  erection  work, ^5 
Their  two-year  associate  degree  program  is  quite  similar  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  American  Institute  for  Design  and  Drafting  Design  Draftsman  Pro- 
gram described  earlier. 

Some  differences  are  that  "technical  mathematics"  and  "technical 
calculus"  are  shewn  by  Penn  University  and  "Advanced  Algebra"  and  "Trig- 
onometry** and  "Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus"  are  suggested  by  A.I.D.D. 
Likewise,  a social  science  elective,  humanities  elective,  and  Industrial 
Organization  and  Administration  are  required  at  Pennsylvania  State  Univ- 
ersity, but  are  not  shown  in  the  A.I.D.D.  suggestions. 


Semester  Credits 

5 

3 

4 
8 
4 
4 

6 
2 
3 

3 

4 
6 
2 

3 

4 
6 
3 


/ 


Suggested  Mechanical  Drafting  ana  Desigca  Technology  Subject  Matter  Areas, 
Office  of  Education^  Department  of  Health.  Education^  and  Welfare. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  a series  of  publications  designed  to 
help  organize  and  operate  selected  technical  education  programs.  The 
ttechanical  Drafting  and  Design^^  publication  included  a training  req,uire- 
ment  analysis.  In  this  analysis^  1?  design/drafting  occupations  were 
listed  together  with  the  subject  matter  areas  considered  as  "Essential." 
The  following  table  vas  derived  frm  the  analysis  of  2 occupations  in 
the  Engines  ^nufacturing  area  (Engine  Development  Technician  /Thtemal 
ccmbustio^  and  Steam  Turbine  Design  Technician);  and  ^ occupations  in 
the  Machine  Tool  Manufacturing  area  (Design  Draftsman,  Machinery;  layout 
Man  and  Checker;  Design  Checker;  and  Die  Designer)*  This  listing  may  be 
a valuable  guide  in  curriculum  development. 

TftBi;B  XI 

ESSEHTIAL  TRAIMIMG  REftUIREMEMT  AMALYSIS 
FOR  SIX  DRAFTIMG  OCCUPATIOHS 


Subject  Matter 


Essential 


Ccmments 


A*  Mathematics 

Algebra 

^igonometry 

Plane  Geometry 
Solid  Geometry 
Analytic  Geometry 
Descriptive  Geometry 
Calculus 
Sa.ide  Rule 

B«  Riysics 

Noise  and  Vibration 
Solid  State 
Mechanic f 
Heat 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 
Elec.  Meas.  & Instruments 

C.  Mechanical  Technology 
tfechine  Design 
Tool  & Gage  Design 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Thexmodynami  c s 
Strength  of  Materials 
Bhysical  Metallurgy 
Machine  Shop  Operations^ 
Precision  Meas.  Inst. 
Technical  Writing 


{e.g.  Essential  to  All 
6 Occupations 
•Essential  to  5 Occupa- 


•^ssential  t< 
^ions,  etc. 


None  reported 


Unique  to  Engines 


Unique  to  Engines 


^This  does  not  mean  skill  in  operation  of  machine  tools:  it  does  mean 
familiarity  with  machine  shop  operations  and  practices. 
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A Program  Design  to  Assure  Future  Competence  of  Design/Draftsmen 

It  is  essential  that  the  program  not  be  viewed  as  a terminal  program 
or  be  overwhelmingly  concerned  with  training  for  specific  skills  or  spec- 
ialized fields  as  relate  to  given  draftsmen  Jobs  - or  even  a narrow  cluster 
of  Jobs.  The  short  life  expectancy  of  specific  skills  and  the  increasing 
rate  of  change  (e.g.  computer-aided  drafting  and  design)  require  a broader 
education  base  initially  - and  continuing  education  thereafter.  The  "prod- 
uct*' of  the  desirable  program  should  become  effective  on  the  Job  in  a rea- 
sonable time  - but  he  must  also  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  future  knowl- 
edge^ skills  and  equipments  and  thusly  grow  in  occupational  ccxnpetence  as 
time  goes  by.  In  effect,  the  program  should  be  a blend  of  "academic"  edu- 
cation and  "vocational"  education. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  type  programs  and  courses  described  in 
earlier  sections  of  this  chapter,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  oncoming 
importance  of  the  electronic  computer  to  the  design/drafting  process.  It 
appears  necessary  to  include  courses  such  as  the  following,  in  the  2-year 
Associate  Degree  Program: 

GET  100,  Computer  Utilization.  Class  2,  Lab  3;  Credit  3 

CFT  198,  Data  Processing  Practice  I Credit  1 

GET  200,  Computer  Programing  Fundamentals 

Class  2,  Lab  2;  Credit  3 

CFT  296,  Data  Processing  Practice  II  Credit  1 

Further,  applied  laboratory- type  courses  with  concurrent  theory  are 
needed  which  are  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  drafting-machines, 
graphic  devices,  recorders,  scanners,  and  other  latest  develojments  in  the 
design/drafting  process. 

A course  in  production  illustration  - either  included  in  the  basic 
program,  or  offered  as  an  elective  - would  enhance  the  qualifications  of 
the  graduate  in  mai^  Job  settings. 

Draftsmen  and  the  Manpower  Development  Trairiing  Act  (MDTA 


The  latest  META  report^T  as  of  December  I966,  reported  the  following 
situation  for  Indianapolis: 

j Status  of  Trainees 


I Enrollments 


Left  Trn*] 


Start  End 
Course  Date  Date 

Draftsman,  8-9-65 

Architectural  7~8-66 


iTotal 


Less 

Trans- 

fers 


To 

Take 

Job 


I In  I Ccxn- 
f Train-j  plet- 


Other 


‘M 


Draftsman, 
Tool  Design 


1-17-66 

12-30-66 


Considering  the  fact  that  in  the  survey  there  were  262  current  Job  va- 
cancies for  draftsmen,  and  a recurring  requirement  for  approximately  7^ 
annually,  it  can  be  seen  these  MDTA  programs  are  sorely  needed.  (Please  see 
Chapter  IV,  Advancing  Technology  and  Drafting,  which  describes  the  higher 
level  qualifications  needed  of  most  draftsmen  in  the  future.) 
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25.  other  Rrograms 

The  Herron  School  of  Art  in  Indianapolis  offers  a post  high-school 
course  of  study  in  illustration.  Upon  careful  examination  of  the  subjects 
required,  it  was  found  that  they  do  not  meet  industry's  requirements  of 
Industrial  Technical  Illustrators  or  Craftsmen , Herron  does  not  offer 
(or  require)  any  technical  courses  for  a degree. 

The  Ifellory  Technical  program  currently  being  conducted  is  by  special 
co-op  arrangement  with  V^estern  Electric.  Hhis  is  a 12 -week  program  for 
High  School  graduates,  paid  by  Western  Electric;  there  are  l4  enrollees, 

Mallory  plans  to  return  to  a 2-year  drafting  program  for  High  School  grad- 
uates later  this  summer  under  contract  arrangements  with  the  Indiana  Voca- 
tional Technical  College,  They  hope  to  establish  3 options;  Machine  (die 
design).  Product  Design,  and  Architectural,  If  plans  materialize,  after 
two  years,  some  18  graduates  per  quarter  will  receive  a certificate  of 
completion, . .Up  to  63  graduates  per  year  may  be  realized  if  full  program 
implementation  is  achieved.  Mallory  Technical  Institute  is  a Public  School, 

The  Lain  Technical  Institute  also  offers  an  educational  program  for 
draftsmen.  This  is  a 2 year  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  (90  weeks) 
program  having  three  options:  (l)  Tool  and  Gage,  (2)  Industrial  Technology, 

and  (3)  Architectural  Drafting,  It  is  expected  that  a rainimxim  of  approxi- 
mately 75  students  per  year  will  graduate  from  this  program. 

The  Sams  Technical  Institute  conducts  programs  In  Tool  Engineering 
Technolo^  (Tool  and  Die  Design),  Industrial  Engineering  Technology,  and 
Architectural  Engineering  Technology,  These  are  two-year  Associate  Degree 
programs  which  include  drafting  and  engineering  drawing  courses  and  ex- 
periences, The  graduates  each  year  will  approximate  100  in  Tool,  20  in 
industrial,  and  100  in  Architectural  Engineering  Technology. 

Purdue  University's  Indianapolis  Regioml  Campus  also  presents 
programs  in  Technology,  An  approximation  of  the  number  of  graduates 
from  each  folloiTs: 

Architectural  Technology  25 

Civil  Engineering  Technology  15 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology  50 

Industrial  Engineering  Technology  12 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  50 

If  MKTA  provides  about  37  draftsmen  beginners  per  year,  tfellory 

Tech  63  draftsmen,  and  Lain  Tech  another  75  draftsmen,  this  will  be  a . ^ 

total  of  175  in  the  face  of  an  annual  recurring  need  of  about  975*  A I j 

portion  of  the  remainder  will  undoubtedly  be  met  by  graduates  of  engi-  : \ 

neering  technician  and  industrial  technician  programs.  However,  the  \ 

need  is  so  great  for  these  graduates  as  technicians,  their  input  into  | 

the  essentially  drafting  occupations  ^■rill  not  be  great,  j 

■ I 


I 


53iis  study  has  addressed  the  problem  of  drafting,  or  engineering 
drawing,  or  graphics  essentially  at  the  Draftsman  or  Technician  I*evel. 

The  recent  trend  tcnrard  ‘‘engineering  science  “ at  the  academic  level,  has 
tended  to  minimize  the  position  of  disciplines  such  as  engineering  graphics 
in  the  engineering  education  spectrum.  In  a recent  study*,  a case  was  made 
for  reorganization  of  courses  in  engineering  graphics  to  include  an  intro- 
duction into  significant  new  areas  of  graphics  and  to  provide  engineering 
students  and  faculty  with  a motivating  preparation  for  studying  and  teach- 
ing engineering  design. 

*The  Engineering  Graphics  Course  Content  Development  Study  (NSF).  Refer 
to  article  of  like  title  by  Steve  M.  Slaby,  (Chairman,  Department  of 
Graphics  and  Engineering  Drawing,  Princeton  University  and  Editor,  ASEE 
Engineering  Graphics  Division)  in  Journal  of  Engineering  Education,  ASEE, 
Volume  5T,  #7,  March,  I967. 
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CHARTER  VI 

COHCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


26,  Conclusions 

re  Draftsmen 

1)  There  is  an  existing  shortage  and  a growing  National  need  for  many 
new  technicians  (includes  draftsmen)  in  the  next  decade;  a rate  of  growth 
of  about  6,k  percent  per  year  is  indicated.  This  mean  about  5^1,700  more 
technicians  must  be  added  to  the  196^  totals  in  order  to  meet  the  projected 
growth  requirements  by  1975-  In  addition  to  meeting  growth  manpower  needs, 
losses  must  be  covered  due  to  retirements,  deaths  and  transfers.  The  growth 
and  attrition  requirements  amount  to  an  annual  average  of  approximately  86,000 
technicians;  viz,  5^>000  growth,  10,000  deaths  and  retirements  and  22,000 
transfer. losses. 


In  the  United  States,  about  lil-3,000  draftsmen  will  be  needed  due  to  pro- 
jected growth  from  196^^  to  1975;  another  il-0,000  will  be  needed  as  a result  of 
transfer  losses,  and  20,000  more  as  a result  of  deaths  and  retirements:  thusly 
a total  of  more  than  200,000  newly  trained  draftsmen  will  have  to  be  added  to 
the  National  work  force  by  1975-  Put  another  way,  more  than  16,500  drafts- 
men - on  the  average  - will  be  needed  Nationally  each  year, 

2)  In  a survey  of  Indianapolis  firtas,  lii-9  responses  representing  over 
122,600  employees  indicated  they  had  1,500  draftsmen  positions,  262  of  which 
were  vacant.  Most  draftsmen  were  employed  in  industries  manufacturing  Transr 
portation  Equipments;  then  came  Electrical  Equipment  and  Supplies  Manufactur- 
ing; followed  by  Engineering  and  Architectural  Services, 


3)  There  were  fewer  draftsmen  jobs  (total  of  I38)  reported  in  the  India- 
napolis survey  at  the  Tracer  (beginner)  level  than  there  were  Junior  Drafts- 
men (deteaiers)  (total  of  k-32  jobs).  Senior  (layout)  Draftsmen  {k92  jobs), 
or  Design  Draftsmen  (32^  jobs).  This  occupational  level  distribution  in 
Indianapolis  parallels  the  National  picture.  There  are  indications  that  new 
graphic  reproduction  equipments  and  drawing-assist  devices  are  fta:ther  re- 
ducing the  proportion  of  Tracers:  this  is  verified  by  the  decreasing  annual 
future  new  jobs  projected  for  Tracers  by  the  survey  respondents.  It  is  con- 
cluded that  training  and  education  must  be  provided  to  leap-frog  over  this 
traditional  beginners ' first  rung  in  the  draftsman  occupational  ladder-directly 
into  the  Detailer  (Junior  Draftsman)  level, 

il-)  There  are  a significant  number  of  current  job  vacancies  for  Drafts- 
men in  Indianapolis,  Of  the  firms  responding  to  the  survey,  (which  repre- 
sent some  122,600  employees)  the  following  numbers  of  current  Draftsmen  job 
vacancies  were  reported: 


Tracers  (beginners)  29 
Jr,  Draftsmen  (Detailers)  Qk 
Sr,  Draftsmen  (layout)  77 


Checkers  I8 

Design  Draftsmen  5^ 

Total  262 


3 

1 


Note  large  number  of  Junior  and  Senior  Draftsmen  job  vacancies. 


3^ 

5)  There  ie  a continuing  annual  average  recurring  need  in  the  future 
for  7^8  newly  trained  draftsmen  each  year  in  Indianapolis  as  reported  by 
lif9  firms  representing  68. 5^  of  the  total  employment  in  selected  industry 
groups,  V/hen  expanded  to  reflect  the  universe  (total  employment  of  all  rel 
evant  firms),  the  annual  average  recurring  need  becomes  983  draftsmen,  dis- 
tributed by  occupational  level  as  follovfs: 


Tracers  (beginners) 

156 

Checkers 

55 

Jr, 

Draftsmen  *detailers) 

355 

Design  Draftsmen 

lk2 

Sr. 

Draftsmen  (layout) 

275 

Total 

Note  that  largest  recurring  needs  are  for  Junior  and  Senior  Draftsmen, 

6)  In  the  face  of  an  annual  average  recurring  need  in  Indianapolis  for 
983  new  draftsmen,  the  following  annual  supply  situation  is  known: 


Program 

Ho.  of  Grads 

Comment 

MDTA* 

37 

These  are  essentially  Tracers 

Mallory  Tech** 

63 

Graduates  produced  2 years 

from  now 

Lain  Tech** 

75 

On-going  programs 

175 

*One  year  program 
**Tifo  year  programs 

An  additional  annual  naed  for  about  8OO  draftsmen  at  all  levels  is  indi 
cated:  Some  of  these  needs  will  be  met  by  graduates  from  engineering  tech- 
nology and  industrial  technician  programs,  Kovrever,  the  needs  for  these 
technicians  - as  such  - are  so  great,  there  is  little  hope  many  will  go  into 
prime  drafting  occupations.  If  most  (or  even  all)  newly  trained  engineering 
technicians  in  Indianapolis  did  go  into  draftsman  jobs,  the  re(juirements 
would  still  not  be  fulfilled. 


7)  Most  of  the  draftsmen  jobs  in  Indianapolis  were  in  the  Mechanical 
area : this  was  followed  by  General  Engineering,  Architectural  and  Other  Ser- 
vices, and  then  the  Civil  Area.  A large  number  (8^  jobs)  of  combination  areas 
were  indicated  on  the  survey  returns  (viz,  Mechanical/Electrical,  or  Engineer- 
ing/Ar chi tec  tural ) . 


8)  The  large  numbers  of  current  vacancies  (8^)  at  the  Junior  Draftsman 
(dataller)  level  - and  the  large  annual  recurring  retjuirement  (355)  indicate 
this  as  the  key  initial  occupational  level  for  educational  program  objectives. 
The  large  number  of  current  job  vacancies  (77),  and  large  annual  recurring 
requirements  (275)  for  Senior  Draftsmen  (layout)  indicate  the  need  for  edu- 
cational progTMis  to  prepare  draftsmen  who  have  the  knowledge  and  potential 
to  qualify  at  this  higher  level  in  a minimum  of  time  and  job  experience. 


Further,  the  comments  of  the  survey  respondents  indicated  the  need  for 
educated,  well-trained  draftsmen  - mostly  above  the  Tracer  (beginner)  level. 
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The  foregoing  should  not  be  interjireted  to  mean  there  is  no  longer  a 
requirement  for  Braftsmen/Beginners  at  the  Tracer  levels  or  for  vocational- 
technical  education  programs  in  drafting  at  the  high  school  level.  There 
are  needs  for  both,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  successful  drafting  career 
prospects  are  best  for  those  with  post  high-school  education, 

9)  The  numbers  and  distribution  of  draftsmen  vary  at  different  occupa- 
tional levels  between  industries.  For  example,  Transportation  Equipment 
manufacturing  firms  employ  proportirnately  more  checkers  and  design/ drafts- 
men than  do  others.  In  Government,  a disproportionately  large  number  of 
Junior  Draftsmen  are  needed.  In  Fabricated  Metal  Products  firms,  ri£  Tracers/ 
Beginners  were  employed  or  job  vacancies  reported.  These  data  (and  item  7 
above)  indicate  the  need  for  a broadly,  technically  trained  draftsman  with 
a good  educational  base,  who  can  transfer  to  the  industry  and  position  having 
progressively  greater  opportunities, 

10)  Recent  developments  in  computer  applications  and  processing,  graphics 
communication,  reproduction  and  drafting  aids  are  expanding  both  the  number 
and  the  range  of  applications  being  introduced  into  design/drafting  functions. 
These  have  significant  educational  and  training  implications  for  about  605^  of 
new  draftsmen  entering  the  field.  In  order  to  be  capable  of  applying  these 
technological  changes,  new  draftsmen  will  need  a broader  technical  education 
base  and  be  much  better  prepared  than  many  trained  in  the  past.  The  evidence 
indicates  that  Draftsmen  above  the  Tracer /Beginner  level  require  college-level 
coixrses,or  technical  institute  level  courses,  in  order  to  remain  qualified  in 
the  face  of  these  technological  changes, 

11)  The  anticipated  impact  of  technological  changes  by  1975  on  the  draft- 
ing processes  (which  will  raise  the  needed  qualifications  of  most  new  drafts- 
men) will  also  affect  over  30^  of  practicing  draftsmen  in  Indiarmipolis  ^ a 
significant  degree.  Many  of  these  draftsmen  will  have  to  become  competent  in 
areas  such  as  computer  applications,  utilization  of  numerically  controlled 
plotters  and  drafting  machines,  microfilm  and  other  graphic  storage  and  re- 
production equipments  and  techniques,  use  of  new  drafting-assist  devices,  and 
graphic  man-machine  consoles  and  equipments.  Knowledge  of  cathode  ray  tube 
recorders  and  scanners,  photographic  and  other  devices  will  also  be  needed  by 
some  draftsmen  by  1975*  Another  30  percent  of  the  draftsmen  in  Indianapolis 
will  be  affected  percept ably  - but  not  extensively  - by  these  and  other  tech- 
nological advances  dinring  the  next  ten  yearsi  and  the  remaining  ifO  percent 
will  be  affected  probably  very  little  or  none.  In  view  of  the  foregoing, 
continuing  adult  education  programs  will  be  needed  for  30  to  60  percent  of 
the  1,500  draftsmen  who  are  now  employed  in  Indianapolis  fims,* 

12)  The  monthly  salary  mean  of  $371-00  for  draftsmen  Tracers  (Beginners) 
is  quite  lot;.  However,  salaries  of  draftsmen  at  the  middle  occupational 
levels  ($588*00)  compare  very  favorably  with  the  salary  of  engineering  tech- 
nicians at  the  middle  level  ($58ii-.00), 

13)  The  level  of  education  of  draftsmen  Nationally  is  generally  higher 
than  that  of  all  technicians  taken  as  a group.  Specifically,  in  1963,  64-, 5^ 
of  all  draftsmen  (Nationally)  had  some  college  education  including  Associate 
Degrees  and  7*2^  had  a Bachelor  or  higher  degree  (total  of  71*7y^)*  Eor  all 
technicians,  53*1^  had  some  college  education  and  10^  had  a Bachelor  or  higher 
degree  (total  of  63,1^), 
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l^l-)  The  data  indicate  younger  technicians  and  draftsmen  are  at  consistently 
higher  educational  levels  •*  the  large  majority  have  some  college  education  - 
than  are  older  ones.  This  indicates  a groi/ing  disadvantage  for  initiates  having 
only  a High  School  level  of  education, 

15)  The  evidence  indicates  that  employers  are  not  seeking*  beginner  drafts- 
men applicants  with  minimum  entry  skills  and  educational  backgrounds;  in  fact^ 
they  attribute  imny  ^ob  vacancies  to  the  fact  applicants  lack  necessary  skills 
and  educational  background.  Baployers  are  desirous  of  having  draftsmen  with 
sound  educational  backgrounds  in  order  to  be  able  to  adapt  to  technological 
changes  and  apply  more  effective  and  advanced  design/drafting  equipnents  and 
processes.  The  data  also  indicate  the  need  for  newly  prepared  draftsmen  to 
have  the  potential  to  move  up  the  occupational  ladder, 

re  Industrial  Illustrators 


16)  There  were  58  industrial  illustrator  jobs  reported  by  the  1^9  fir^ns 
responding  to  the  Indianapolis  survey  questionnaire;  9 of  these  were  currently 
vacant.  The  returns  represented  68, 5?^  of  total  employment  of  the  selected  in- 
dustries and  specialized  groups;  when  the  data  were  expanded  to  reflect  total 
employment^  it  was  determined  that  probably  there  were  76  illustrator  jobs  with 
12  existing  vacancies.  The  expanded  average  annual  recurring  need  to  fill  job 
vacancies  (turnover)  is  l6^  and  the  annual  recurring  need  to  fill  new  jobs  (ex- 
pansion) is  15.  It  follows  that  about  3^  industrial  illustrators  are  needed 
annually  to  fill  existing  vacancies  and  meet  projected  needs  in  the  Indiana- 
polis area, 

17)  Salary  data  for  industrial  illustrators  is  quite  sparse:  the  average 

first  salaries  for  students  completing  Purdue  University's  two-year  Associate 
Degree  Program  was  $i|-55,00  per  month.  This  is  roughly  midway  between  the 
monthly  mean  salary  of  draftsmen  Tracers  (viz.  $371.00)  and  Draftsmen  II 
(viz,  $588,00),  Top  salaries  for  experienced  illustrators  was  reported  in 
the  area  of  $8,500  per  annum. 


For  Recommendations  see  pages  37  and  38. 


27*  Recommendations 


1)  That  the  Industrial/Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  Department, 
School  of  Technology  (which  now  administers  the  Industrial  Illustrators 
Technology  program  through  the  Engineering  Graphics  Department  of  the 
Schools  of  Engineering),  work  toward  the  establishment  of  an  Associate  De- 
gree Program  in  Drafting/Design  Technology  at  the  Purdue  University  Indiana- 
polis Campus,  The  objectives  of  this  program  should  include  meeting  initial 
job  requirements  at  the  Junior  Draftsman  (detailer)  level.  The  technical 
educational  base  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  potential  to  advance 

to  Senior  Draftsman  (layout)  in  a minimum  of  time  and  experience.  The  pro- 
gram must  include  consideration  of  technological  changes  expected  in  the 
design/drafting  processes  and  computer  applications  as  described  in  Chapters 
IV  and  V of  this  stu^-  The  knowledge  and  understandings  needed  are  quite 
comparable  with  t?^€^ear,  college  level  technology  program  objectives, 

2)  Certification  requirements  of  the  "Design  Draftsman"  classification 
of  the  American  Institute  for  Design  and  Drafting,  should  be  used  as  a guide 
in  the  formulati'^;:  of  the  recommended  Drafting  Design  Associate  Degree  pro- 
grams, Further,  the  Engineers*  Council  for  Professional  Development  (ECPD) 
accreditation  requirements  should  also  be  considered. 

3)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  draftsmen  who  have  some  skills  and  under- 
standings in  the  technical  illustration  field  are  more  versatile  (ai\d  are 
needed),  it  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  either  including 

a course  in  Production  Illustration  in  the  Drafting/Design  Program,  or  making 
such  a course  available  as  an  elective, 

k)  That  adult  "continuing  education"  type  drafting/design  courses  be 
presented  in  the  evenings  at  the  Indianapolis  Regional  Campus  to  help  up- 
date practicing  draftsmen  in  particular,  but  also  to  help  prepare  qualified 
new  draftsmen  hopefuls, 

5)  Consideration  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a concentrated  draft- 
ing program  during  the  summer  session  to  prepare  beginner  draftsmen.  This 
program  could  be  a practical,  post-high  school  certificate  type  program.  No 
college  credits  would  be  earned,  college-matriculation  prerequisites  would 
not  be  applied, 

6)  A special  Drafting/Design  Advisory  Cammittee  be  formed  with  member- 
ship comprised  of  representatives  from  Indianapolis  area  industry  and  busi- 
nesses where  draftsmen  are  employed,  and  representatives  from  the  Purdue 
faculty  concerned.  The  committee  should  provide  advice  and  support  in  mat- 
ters such  as  designing  program  objectives  and  curriculum,  determining  equip- 
ment and  facility  requirements,  assisting  in  public  relations  and  promotion- 
al activities,  helping  to  obtain  prospective  students,  and  hopefully  - provide 
scholarships  and  underwrite  some  of  the  student  expenses.  This  committee 
should  coordinate  efforts  with  comparable  committees  in  Calumet  - or  wherever 
other  drafting/design  programs  are  being  planned  or  conducted. 

7)  That  co-op  and  summer-experience  programs  be  developed  and  encouraged, 
(Advisory  Committee  members  described  above  can  help  here, ) 
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8)  That  this  manpoi/er  report  be  used  by  school  counselors,  teachers, 
students  and  parents,  in  the  formulation  of  decisions  about  choices  of 
vocation  or  career  development.  The  possibilities  of  success  for  girls 
in  the  industrial  illustration  and  drafting  fields  should  be  presented. 

9)  That  this  manpower  report  be  used  as  the  basis  of  justification  for 
furthering  efforts  to  plan,  obtain  approval  of  - and  resources  for  - the 
programs  recommended.  Also,  that  this  report  be  used  as  a guide  in  the  de- 
velopment of  such  programs. 

10)  That  the  data  in  this  report  be  used  to  reinforce  the  vocational- 
technical  course  offerings  in  drafting  (e,g,  mechanical  drawing)  in  high 
schools  as  a first  step  in  motivating  and  preparing  future  draftsmen. 

11 ) Despite  the  fact  a requirement  for  approximately  3^  new  industrial 
illustrators  are  needed  each  year  in  Indianapolis,  that  thr  resources  be 
applied  instead  to  help  meet  the  larger  continuing  need  for  Draftsmen. 

12)  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  firms  in  Indianapolis  which  re- 
ported needs  for  Industrial  Illustrators  be  used  by  the  Engineering  Graphics 
Department  for  counseling  purposes  and  for  the  information  of  students  com- 
pleting the  Industrial  Illustration  Technology  Program  at  the  Lafayette  Cam- 
pus for  employment  assistance. 
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Purdue  University 

(ND)ANAPOLtS  REGIONAL  CAMPUS 

(201  EAST  38TM  STREET 
f NDtANAPOLtS.  INDIANA  46205 


APPmoiX  I ( conta  ins ) 

Letter  of  Transmittal 

Description  of  Industrial  Illustration  Technology 
Occupational  Descriptions  of  Draftsmen 
Survey  Questionnaire 

Industrial  Illustration  Technology  Curriculum 


The  staff  and  faculty  of  Purdue  University  Indianapolis  Regional  Campus 
are  desirous  of  helping  to  meet  the  technical  educational  needs  for  people 
in  Indiana  industries*  We  are  therefore  conducting  a series  of  surveys  to 
help  determine  what  kinds  of  programs  are  needed  in  your  area  • This  par- 
ticular survey  concerns  your  needs  for  draftsmen  and  industrial  (technical) 
illustrators. 

We  are  aware  of  the  growing  problems  in  achieving  effective  visual  com- 
munications throughout  industry,  business  and  the  public;  In  order  to  plan 
programs  for  training  people  in  related  occupations , certain  manpower  and 
educational  needs  information  is  necessary.  We  believe  we  can  serve  you 
better  if  we  get  the  answers  to  a few  short  questions. 

This  survey  provides  the  definition  of  the  industrial  (technical)  illustrator 
and  describes  the  two-year  college  level  educational  program  being  con- 
sidered for  your  Purdue  Regional  Campus,  Will  you  please  help  us  by 
letting  us  know  what  you  think  of  this  program  and  if  you  need  its  graduates? 
The  survey  also  asks  for  your  needs  for  draftsmen  at  various  levels  of  respon- 
sibility , 

With  your  help,  we  may  be  able  to  design  and  present  programs  which  will 
help  meet  your  needs  for  new  employees  or  in  upgrading  present  ones.  Please 
cooperate , 

Sincerely  yours , 


Jack  M,  Ryder 
Dean  and  Director 


JMR;omc 

Survey  and  Brochure  attached 


l8T6.t966 
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INDUSTRIAL  ILLUSTRATION  TECHNOLOGY  

Industrial  illustration  is  a field  which  has  developed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  industry  in  the  area  of  visual 
communication.  An  industrial  illustrator  (or  technical  illus- 
trator) is  a specialist  who  utilizes  many  of  the  skills  and 
tools  of  both  the  draftsman  and  the  coimnercial  artist.  How- 
ever, additional  knowledge,  skills  and  tools  are  required  by 
the  industrial  illustrator  for  the  preparation  of  instruction 
books,  catalogs,  technical  brochures  or  manuals,  teaching  or 
training  aides,  field  service  bulletins,  manufacturing  process 
drawings,  presentation  materials  and  displays.  Thus,  the  in- 
dustrial illustrator's  qualifications  to  meet  job  requirements 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  draftsman  or  commercial 
artist. 

The  industrial  illustrator  must  possess  both  mechanical 

and  artistic  ability  and  must  cultivate  the  habits  of  neatness 

and  precision.  He  should  be  willing  to  work  under  pressure, 

meet  deadlines,  and  work  long  hours.  Proficiency  in  the  use 

of  tools  of  the  industrial  illustrator  must  be  acquired  through 

continuing  effort  both  during  formal  training  and  on  the  job 

experience.  Well  trained  industrial  illustrators  should  be 

prepared  to  accept  a wide  range  of  jobs  in  the  field  of  visual 

communication  in  industry,  business,  services,  and  government. 

Alternate  Titles:  Technical  Illustrator 

Engineering  Illustrator 
Production  Illustrator 


28  Oct.  1966 


occupatiomm:.  description 
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The  draftsman  is  designated  according  to  the  level  of  responsi- 
bility or  complexity  of  the  work  he  does.  The  five  more  commonly 
used  levels  are; 

1.  The  tracer,  who  performs  work  of  a simple  nature,  usually 
consisting  of  tracing  or  redrawing  worn  drawings.  Most  large  firms 
use  some  type  of  blueprint  duplicating  machines  which  have  in  general 
replaced  the  large-scale  needs  for  tracers.  However,  these  firms 
may  also  employ  tracers  as  trainees  for  more  highly  skilled  drafting 
jobs.  Xn  other  firms,  where  there  are  no  trainee  positions  of  this 
nature,  hiring  is  restricted  to  applicants  who  have  either  advanced 
training  or  additional  applicable  experience  which  qualifies  them 
for  work  above  the  level  of  tracing. 

2.  Xn  firms  not  using  a tracer,  the  beginning  job  may  be 
designated  as  junior  draftsman,  or  draftsman  '*B“.  This  is  also 
the  usual  step  up  for  those  who  start  as  a tracer.  His  job  varies 
from  firm  to  firm,  but  usually  involves  the  making  of  minor  to 
complex  changes  on  existing  drawings  and  drawing  of  simpler  to 
more  complex  original  plans,  working  from  rough  sketches,  oral 
instructions,  and/or  engineering  specifications.  At  this  level, 
he  usually  does  little  creative  work  but  must  be  able  to  make 
mathematical  calculations  and  prepare  charts,  and  do  fairly 
complex  detailing. 

3.  The  senior  dra ftsman,  or  draftsman  "A”,  does  layout, 
assembly  and  detail  drawings  of  a more  complex  nature,  and  is 
capable  of  independent  work  with  a minimum  of  supervision.  He 
may  even  make  some  minor  changes  and  assist  in  checking  work  of 
other  draftsmen. 

4.  The  drafting  checker  checks  drawings  for  accuracy  and 
clarity  in  a firm  employing  large  numbers  of  draftsmen.  This 
position  requires  a high  degree  of  competency  in  the  profession 
as  well  as  familiarity  with  the  particular  firm  in  which  he 
works . 

5.  The  design  draftsman  must  be  highly  skilled  technically 
as  well  as  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  industry  in  which  he 
works;  He  does  product  or  other  design  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  engineering  department.  Additional  courses  in 
designing  and  higher  mathematics  are  usually  required. 

Sources;  Indiana  Employment  Security  Division 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
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DRAFTSMAN  and 
INDUSTRIAL  ILLUSTRATOR 
MANPOWER  SURVEY 


N 


Title 


Please  return  to;  Prof.  J.  P.  Lisacic 
Purdue  Uni varsity / School  of  Technolog 
Office  of  Manpower  Studies 
South  Campus  Courts#  Building  A 
Lafayette#  Indiana  479C7 

f?EsPoMS€S 


Address  Aftg 


No.  of  people  employed  i o 

locally  in  your  firm  loTfVl  *2-^,  wba 


Nunber  , nunb  er 
now  of 

Em-  ; Vacan- 
loyed  : cies 


Nunber  you  estimate  will  be 
Present  needed  annually#  from  sources 
nunber  ; outside  your  firm#  to  fill 
of  I vacancies  new  jobs 

Vacan-  ; (turnover)  in  i (expansion)  in 
cies  : 1968  ^ 1970  1 1972  f 1968  i 1970  i 1972 


(Technical # 
Sngineex:ing#  or 
Production 
Illustrator) 


3 7 


(Beginner 
or  Trainee) 


ilUNIQR 
iMM^gTSMAS 
(Detail er  or 
Draftsman  **B*') 


SENIOR 
DRAFTSMAN 
(Draftsman  I# 
or 

Draftsman  **A**) 


A? 


J2E&|^ 


• 

8H 

)5o\ 

^l5 

77 

771 

i 

i 

15 

16 

/3  I 

f 

i 

% 

no 

Hl\ 

t 

\ 

U I i ^7  r/7 


^5  \ n II3l 


V I 8'5  &t 


Ao 


^Indicate  specialized  field  vdierein  most  of  your  Draftsmen  work: 

Civ;Ll.  includes  highway#  civil  and  structural. 

Mechanical . (Mech)#  includes  castings#  patents#  machines#  toolSr  part 
Elactrleal/Bleetronie  ^^&) , or  QiiiSL- 

Optional;  Your  comments  and  opinions  would  be  appreciated  concerning  the 
adequacy  of  the  enclosed  program  for  Industrial  Illustrators: 

vvtti  \oMoati  IviivS.lWvsW^ot  . 


'?ov  S>ra’i*hi(Ae.w 


Please  mark  “None**  and  return  even  if  you  have  no  requirements.  Dec*  16/1966 
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INDUSTRIAL  ILLUSTRATION  TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUM 

Freilvmftn  Year 
First  Semester 


Course 

Ho. 

_ Class 

Course  Hours 

Lab. 
Hours  ' 

Crsdit 

Hours 

BHQt  101 
MA  111 
lED  115 
EG  110 
EG  112 
EG  213 

English  Composition  1 3 

Al^ra  3 

General  Metals  1 

Drafting  Fundamentals  I 

Layout,  LeTtering  iuid  Typography  1 

Freehand  Drawing  . _ 

TOtALS  TT 

4 

6 

e 

6 

sr 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

IT 

Second  Semester 

MA  112 

PHYS  205 
SOC  100 
EG  111 

EG  210 
EG  212 

Trigonometry  ^ 

Outline  of  Physlce  3 

Introductory  Sociology  3 

Advanced  Drafting  4 

mdostrlal  Slmtcliiiig 

DaMrivtim  Ow>awtnr  4- 

TOTALS  n 

2 

6 

6 

6 

W 

3 

4 
3 
3 
2 
3 

ir 

Sopbommre  Year 
Third  Semester 


ENCL 

102 

MET 

201 

ECOH  210 

EG 

311 

£0 

312 

EG 

317 

PSY 

370 

lED 

324 

IE 

366 

EG 

315 

EG 

318 

EG 

319 

Engtieh  C<Mnpostttoit  n « 

Product-Process  Relationships  in 
Mamdacturing  * 

Princhples  of  Economics  3 

Industrial  Arto  Design  I 

Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective  1 

Production  niuitraUon  I 

TOTALS  TT 


Fourth  Semester 


Psychology  in  Business  and  Industry 
Offset  Lithography 
Elements  of  Production  Management 
Graiiiical  PresenuOon  of  Data 
Projects  in  Technical  Dtustration 
Basic  Product  Design  or  AM)  375 


Sculpture 


TOTALS 


3 

3 

1 


1 

nr 


2 

5 

6 

e 

W 


e 

6 

6 

5 

W” 


3 


2 

3 

3 

3 

3 


TT 


3 

2 

3 

2 

3 


3 

W 


TECHNICAL  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
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£6  110  - DRAFTING  FUNDAMENTStS * Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3. 

A basic  course  in  drawing;  orthographic  projection,  pictorial 
drawing,  print  reading,  and  reproduction  of  drawings.  Problems 
designed  to  require  practical  reasoning  and  develop  good  techniques. 

' EG  112  - LAYOUT/  LETTERING,  AND  TYPOGRAPHY*  Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3. 

Histoiry  and  forms  of  principal  alphabets.  Practice  in  hand 
lettering  to  include  the  engineering  alphabet  and  main  display 
alphabets.  Practice  in  use  of  mechanical  lettering  devices.  Layout 
of  simple  pages  and  posters  including  illustrations  and  type. 

EG  213  - FREEHAND  SKETCHING.  Lab.  6,  cr.  2. 

Line  sketching  and  shading  in  pencil  and  charcoal  of  objects 
as  they  appear  to  the  eye. 

EG  111  - ADVANCED  DRAFTING*  Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:EG  110. 

Preparation  of  assembly  and  detail  drawings*  including  fasteners, 
limit  dimensioning,  and  shop  notes.  Intersections  and  developments 
with  sheet  metal  applications.  Symbols  and  construction  details  used 
in  architectural  drafting. 


EG  210  - INDUSTRIT^  SKETCHING*  Lab  6,  cr.  2.  Prerequisite;  EG  110. 

The  application  of  freehand  sketching  on  paper  and  the  black- 
board to  industrial  problems  in  representation  and  design  using 
axonometric,  oblique,  perspective,  and  multiview  drawings.  Labora- 
tory problems  include  drawing  from  the  object,  layout  from  notes, 
and  simple  design  problems*  Introduction  to  shade  and  shadow  and 
artist's  perspective. 

I 

EG  212  - bESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY*  cr.  2 or  cr.  3,  Prerequisites:  EG  110  & I 
111,  oc  118. 

Relations  of  points,  lines,  and  surfaces  and  their  graphical 

representation*  Intersections  and  developments  of  plane  and  curved 

surfaces*;  Graphical  synthesis  as  applied  to  layout,  delineation, 

and  solution  of  spatial  problems*  Warped  and  double-curved  surfaces* 

\ 

A 

EG  311  - ipUSTRIAL  ARTS  DESIGN.  Lab  6 to  9,  cr.  2 or  3;  or  Class  1, 

Lab  6,  cr.  3.  Prerequisite:  EG  111* 

A basic  course  in  design  applied  to  shop  projects.  Laboratory 
problems  iibclude  instruction  in  various  mediums  and  crafts  used  in 
designing  utilitarian  objects  for  improved  appearance  and  use. 
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i 
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EG  312  “ SHADES,  SHADOWS  AND  PERSPECTIVE.  Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr  3. 
Prerequisites  EG  110,  118* 

■F  . 

Graphic  representation  of  shades  and  shadov/s  on  buildings 
and  geometric  forms.  Parallel  and  angular  perspective.  Use  of 
color  in  rendering. 

EG  317  " PRODUCTICaj  ILLUSTRATION.  Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  2 or  3. 
Prerequisites  EG  118  or  111. 


To  give  the  student  a good  knowledge  of  and  some  experience 
in  graphical  construction  and  some  rendering  techniques  necessary 
to  produce  accurate  pictorial  drawings  suitable  for  catalogs. 

EG  315  - GRAPHICAL  PRESENTATION  OF  DATA.  Lab.  6,  cr.  2. 

Different  kinds  and  types  of  charts, 
graphs,  and  diagrams.  Considerations  in 
plotting  scientific  data.  Preparation  of 
finished  art  for  reproduction. 


EG  318  - PROJECTS  IN  TECHNICAL  ILLUSTRATION.  5 

Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3.  \ 

Prerequisite?  EG  311  I 


Directed  work  in  initial  planning, 
production,  and  completion  of  finished 
art  for  industrial  brochures,  catalogs, 
and  other  industrial  publications. 
Additional  instruction  in  keylining, 
color  separation,  and  other  techniques 
used  in  industrial  publication. 

EG  319  - DESIGN  or  A & D 375. 

Class  1,  Lab.  6,  cr.  3. 

Prerequisite:  EG  311. 

Introduction  to  creative  design 
for  consumer  products.  Practice  and 
techniques  of  depicting  form,  material, 
and  finish  with  colored  pictorial  and 
modelled  representation*  Technique  of 
problem  analysis  followed  by  problem 
synthesis. 
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!CABIiES  OF  DISTOIBOTION  FOR  IBAFTSMEH 
BY  OCCPPATIOmi.  LEVEL  AMD  MAJOR  IMDUSTRIAL  GROUPS 
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AHMDIX  II  (Contlxmed)  4T 

TABLES  OF  DISTRIBUTION  FOR  HRAFTSm 
BY  OCCUBATIOMAL  LEVEL  AHB  MAJOR  INDCTSTRIAL  QBOUPS 

Junior  Draftsmen 
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APgSNDIX  II  (Continued) 

OIABLSS  DISIgRIBOTIOia  FOR  EBAFTSW 
BT  OCCUPATIONAL  IJm  AKI)  MAJOR  IMDUSTRIAI,  GROUPS 
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APPEtiPIX  Txr  52 

NUMBER  OF  DRAFTSMEN,  BY  SIZE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  IMDUSTRY/  1963  AMD 
EFFECTS  OF  TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGE  UPON  THEM^-^  bv  19^ 


Industry  < 

ALL  INDUSTiaES 

MATRIFACTURING 

Ordnance  & accessories 
Food  and  kindred  products 
Paper  and  allied  products 
Printing  and  publishing 
Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Petroleum  refining 
Rubber  & rnisc*  plastic  prod* 
Stone,  clay  & glass  products 
Primary  metal  industries 
Blast  furnace  &.  basic  steel 
products 

Other  primary  metal  industries 
Fabricated  metal  products 
Machinery,  except  electrical 
Engines  and  turbines 
Office  Computing  & account* 
ing  machines 

Fam  machinery  & equipment 
Other  machinery 
Electric  eguipraent  & supplies 
Electric  distribution  equip- 
ment & indus.  apparatus 
Househould  applicances 
Corttmunication  equipment 
Electric  lighting  & wiring 
equipment 

Electronic  comoonents  & acces* 
Radio  & TV  receiving  sets 
Misc.  electrical  equip.  & sup. 
Transportation  equipment 
Motor  vehicles  & equipment 
Aircraft  and  parts 
Other  transportation  equip. 
Instruments  & related  pr^ucts 


Draftsmen 
in  all 
establish- 
ments 

199.100 

120.100 

4.500 
700 

1,900 

500 

3,300 

1,100 

1,400 

1.500 
4,100 

2.500 

i 1,600 

16.700 

28.300 

2,100 

2.500 
2,400 

21.300 
27,400 

8,900 

1.500 

10.700 

1,300 

2.500 
1,300 
1,100 

19,600 

6,100 

9,000 

4.500 
5,200 


Draftsmen  in  establish-* 
ments  with  total  employ- 
ment of 

_100_-  999 1.000  or^more_ 


Other  manufacturing  industries  2,900 

NONMANUFACTUiaNG  79,000 

Contract  construction  10,600 

Transportation  2 , 000 

Communication  800 

Electric,  gas  & sanitary  services  5,000 
Wholesale  & retail  trade  1,900 

Services  54,700 

Engineering  & arch,  services  43,100 


67,400 

44,200 
800(c) 
500 (b) 
400 (b) 
300(b) 
900(c) 
300(c) 
600(d) 
700 (b) 
1,400 

600  (d) 
800 (b) 
9, 100(d) 
13,100 
200(c) 

-500(c) 
1, 100(d) 
11,300 (d) 
9,600 

4,000  (c) 
400(b) 
2,100  (c) 

900(d) 
1,600 (d) 
300 (d) 
400(d) 
3,500 
1,300  (c) 
1, 200(c) 
1,000 (d) 
1,800 (c) 

500 (b) 

23,300 
4,800 (e) 
200(b) 
200(b) 
1,400 (d) 
800 (b) 
14,600 
12, 200(e) 
2.200(d) 


71.700 

60,200 
3,800 (c) 
200(b) 
400(b) 
200(b) 
2, 200(c) 
700(c) 
600(d) 
400(b) 
2,400 

1,900 (d) 
500(b) 
3, 700(d) 

10.700 
1,800 (c) 

1, 800(c) 
600 (d) 
6,400 (d) 
16,000 

3,900 (c) 
1,000 (b) 
8,400 (c) 

400(d) 
700(d) 
900(d) 
700(d) 
15,500 
4, 700(d) 
7, 500(c) 
3, 400(d) 
2,900 (c) 

500(b) 

11,800 
1, 100(c) 
1,400 (b) 
400(b) 
3, 200(d) 
600(b) 
3,700 
300(c) 
3^.300  (d) 
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Other  services 11.400 2.200(d)  3^300 (d) 

(a)  Less  than  50  (b)  Unlikely  to  be  affected.  (c)  Likely  to  be  affected 

moderately  (d)  Likely  to  be  affedted ’slightly  (e)  Special  cases/ 

^Draftsmen  in.  small  establishments  (total  employment  under  100)  are 
unlikely  to  be  affected  in  any  serious  way  for  the  next  ten  years,  with 
the  exception  of  special  cases  in  engineering  and  architectural  services 
- or  in  some  specialized  contract*  constructibn  fims. 
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and  the 

POLICY  GUIDANCE  COMMITTEE 
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On  April  15,  1S64,  the  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  created  The  School 
of  Technolcyv  and  authorized  the  Dean,  to  establish  "«««an  adminis- 
trative  or$/anization  to  conduct  educational  research  and  manpower 
studies  to  provide  the  necessary  basic  data  and  information  con- 
cerning the  growing  and  changing  needs  and  demands  for  techno- 
logically oriented  education  and  programs The  Office  ^f  Man- 
power Stt^dies  was  activated  in  response  and  was  assigned  two 
function#: 


(1)  to  establish  and  operate  a continuing  survey  of  man- 
power requirements  and  trends  in  Indiana  in  order 
that  educational  and  training  agencies  can  better 
prepare  people  for  employment  opportunities;  and 

(2)  to  encourage  research  activity,  in  the  University, 
aimed  at  solving  problems  and  developing  under- 
standings of  a more  fundamental  nature  in  the  man- 
power and  training  field* 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Vice  President  for  Research#  an 
Interdisciplinary  Policy  Guidance  Committee  of  the  Office  of  Man^ 
Power  Studies  was  formed  to  further  develop  the  concept  o|  the 
office  tod  to  help  identic  the  broad  avenues  of  research  that 
should  be  pursued*  Membership  of  this  committee  includes: 


I 


G*  W.  McNelly,  Chairman  (Dean  of  the  School  of  Technology) 

J*  P.  Lisack,  Secretary  (Director,  Office  of  Manpower  Studies) 
J*  S.  Day  (Industrial  Management) 

E*  M.  Eddy  (Industrial  Education) 

C*  E.  French  (Agricultural  Economics) 

R*  J*  Grosh  (Engineering) 

B*  R*  Keenan  (Political  Science) 

E*  J*  McCormick  (Psychology) 

E*  W«  Noland  (Sociology) 

D«  Sams  (Technology) 
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MAKPCWER  STUDIES,  REPORTS  AND  SURVEYS 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 

Number  Title 

65-1  Industrial  Survey  201«  Specifications  for  the  Bacca- 
laureate Graduate 

65-2  Engineerii^  Technicians  * Production  and  Requirements 

65- 3  Technician-Level  Educational  Planning  Concerning  the 

Chemical  Technology 

***** 

66- 1  Technician-Level  Educational  Planning  Concerning  the 

Electrical-Electronic  Technology  in  the  Greater 

Lafayette  Area 

(Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana) 

66-2  Eteployment  Trends  in  Five  Indiana  Counties  (Allen, 
Lake,  LaPorte,  Marion,  and  Porter)  " 

66-3  Occupations,  Worker  Traits  and  Qualifications,  and 
Areas  of  Work  in  Architectural,  Construction  and 
Related  Fields  for  Jobs  Above  the  Skilled  Crafts- 
man Level 

66-U  Foundry  Technicians  and  the  Foundry  Industry  in 
Indiana 

66-5  Etetloyment  Trends  and  Technician  Needs  in  Wayne 
County,  Indiana 
(and  Four  Contiguous  Counties) 

’’The  Richmond  Study" 

66-6  Methods  and  Rationale  for  Determining  Technician-Level 
Manpovrer  Requirements  by  Locale,  and  For  a Specific 
Industry 

66-T  Selected  Technical  Education  Needs  in  Howard  County, 
Indiana  "The  Kokomo  Study" 

66-8  Selected  ttonpCT/er  and  Employment  Data  for  Delaware 

County,  Indiana  (and  the  Six  Contiguous  Counties) 
"The  Muncie  Study" 

66-9  Region  One  Manpov/er  Study, 

(Northwest  Comer  of  Indiana ) 

66-10  tfenpower  and  Training  Needs  in  Fluid  Poi/er  for  Indiana 
Industries 
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Date 
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15  June  65 


20 


I 

I 


Oct.  65 


January  66 


1 Feb.  66 


10  Jferch  66 


30  Jferch  66  I 


U April  66 


20  July  66 


1 August  66  j I 
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15  August  66 


18  Oct.  66 


30  Nov.  66 
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The  Working  Group  was  asked  to  assess  the  current  work  of  the  Federal  Government  In  developing  Manpower 
projections  and  to  make  recommendations  for  improvement.  Manpower  projections  are  combinations  of  certain 


econcmilc  and 


I demooraphlc  variables  which  have  shown  consistent  past 
assumptions  pertaining  to  future  developments.  A characteristic  weakness  of  most  of  the  projections  reviewed 
was  the  failure  to  relate  assumptions  to  the  final  projection  In  a way  which  would  permit  the  users  to 
Introduce  additional  assumptions  or  modify  those  used.  Technical  problems  relating  to  quality  and  quantity  of 
ersonnel,  standardization  of  measurement,  and  definitions  of  terms  and  In  preparing  projections  were  evident. 
Ine  recommendations  were  directed  toward  the  clarification  of  projection  ass unctions  and  the  Improvement  of 
technical  resources  for  making  projections.  Three  detailed  recommendations  spell  out  a plan  of  action  for 
' ‘ g the  other  recommended  changes  within  the  appropriate  federal  agencies.  (ETj 


relationships  and  a further  set  of 
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ANPOWER 
PROJECTIONS: 

AN  APPRAISAL  AND  A PLAN  OF  ACTION 
Report  of  the  Working  Oroup  on 
Manpower  Projectione  to  the 
Preeldent’e  Committee  on  Manpower 

AUGUST  1967 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary 

MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION 

Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg,  Manpower  Administrator 


This  report  on  manpover  projections  vas  prepasred  fOr 
the  use  of  the  President's  Oommlttee  on  Manpover,  which  was 
established  to  assist  in  carrying  out  Federal  functions  under 
the  Manpower  Develo|ttent  and  Training  Act  of  1962« 

A anjor  responsibility  of  the  Committee  Is  to  evaluate 
and,  where  aiV*3X!priate,  recommend  Improvement  In  methods  and 
programs  for  assessing  present  and  anticipated  manpower  resources 
and  requirements  of  the  Hatlon*  It  was  also  Instxacted  to  make 
recofonendations  to  appropriate  Federal  officials  on  procedures 
for  obtaining  consistency  among  projections  of  national  manpover 
resources  and  requirements* 

The  President's  Committee  on  Mempover  Is  composed  of  the 
heads  of  various  Federal  agencies  tdiose  programs  and  activities 
have  a significant  impact  on  the  demand,  supply,  development, 
and  utilization  of  manpover  for  the  nation*  The  Chalxman  Is  the 
Secretary  of  Imbbr  and  Tbayne  Bobson  Is  the  Executive  Director* 

This  report  Is  published  for  the  President's  Committee  on 
Manpower  by  the  Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation,  and  Besearch, 
of  the  Department's  Hanpower  Administration*  That  office  has 
overall  responsibility  for  coordinating  and  providing  leadership 
in  all  aspects  of  manpower  research  In  the  Department  of  Labor* 
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Evaluation  of  Projections 
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5!his  Report  has  been  prepared  by  the  Working  Group  on  Manpower 
Projections  for  the  use  of  t’ie  President  *s  Committee  on  Manpower. 

The  Working  Group  was  established  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  3S  a 
special  unit  under  the  interagency  Coramittee  on  Labor  Supply,  Eknploy- 
i ment  and  Unemployment  Statistics.  It  was  formed  at  the  specific 

: re<iuest  of  the  Executive  Director,  President's  Committee  on  Manpower 

to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  PCQM's  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Assessment, 
\diich  had  been  given  the  assignment  of  evaluating  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's work  in  niaking  manpower  projections.  The  PCOM's  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower  Assessment  concentrated  on  reviewing  the  projections  made 
for  specific  agency  programs.  This  Working  Group  on  Manpower  Pro- 
jections, on  the  other  liand,  wc.s  asked  to  evaluate  the  '^general- 
purpose”  projections  made  by  Government  agencies. 

Since  projections  related  to  an  agency's  mission  may  also  fre- 
quently serve  as  integral  parts  of  a broader  natio'm'.l  projection,  the 
assignment  of  the  two  groups  overlapped.  Provision  to  guard  against 
unprofitable  duplication  of  energies  was  made  by  Including  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Assessment  as  members  of  the 
Working  Group. 

Organization  and  Membership  of  Working  Group 

A small  group  of  technical  people  was  appointed  who  could  be 
e^^ected  to  devote  a significant  part  of  their  time  over  several 
months  to  this  assignment.  Perscns  actually  engaged  In  making  pro- 
jections were  not  Included  In  the  group,  except  that  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  because  of  its  considerable  interest  in  projections 
of  labor  supply  and  manpower  requirements,  was  requested  to  provide 
a staff  secretary.  No  effort  was  made  to  represent  the  interest  of 
all  major  users  of  manpower  projections. 

This  Report  represents  the  individual  and  collective  contribution 
of  the  members  of  the  Working  Group,  all  of  \diom  have  devoted 
substantial  time  and  energy  to  this  effort  in  spite  of  pressing  demands 
of  their  regular  responsibilities.  The  members  of  the  Working  Group 
are: 
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Margaret  Martin,  Chaliman  * 

Gladys  Bowles 

John  Dorsey  (from  August  I965) 

Louis  J,  Ducoff  (until  January  19^5 ) 
Stuart  Garflnkle 

Lee  Hansen  (until  January  19^5 ) * 
Hjnanan  Haltz  * 

r^ses  Lukaczer 


Howard  Stamhler,  Secretary 
Robert  Steffes 

Lester  Thurow  (January-August  1965)* 
Murray  Wemlck 


Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  Manpower  Policy, 
Evaluation,  and  Research 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration 
Social  Security  Administration, 
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At  various  times.  Garth  Mangxm,  Arnold  Keraore,  Gary  Comstock  and  Thayne 
Robson  attended  Working  Group  sessions  as  ex-officio  members  from  the 
staff  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Manpower, 

Method  of  Operation 

The  Working  Group  first  attempted  to  construct  a list  of  relevant 
questions  or  issues  for  use  in  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  general-purpose 
manpower  projections.  It  then  determined  which  projections  it  should 
review , Since  manpower  projections  are  seldom  constructed  without  some 
reference  to  projections  of  other  relevant  variables  (population, 
productivity,  economic  growth,  etc,)  It  was  necessary  to  decide  on  the 
bounds  of  our  review. 

The  group  decided  to  concentrate  on  projections  of  manpower 
requirements  but  also  to  review  the  methods  used  In  projecting  labor 
supply.  Because  of  their  Immediate  relevance,  the  group  also  gave 
attention  to  projections  of  school  enrollment  and  Informed  Itself  on 
the  economic  growth  project,  to  which  many  of  the  occupational  paro- 
jectlons  may  later  be  tied.  Although  of  fundamental  importance  to 
parojectlons  of  labor  supply,  this  group  did  not  review  any  population 
projections,  taking  them  as  given. 

The  Working  Group  planned  to  hear  from  as  many  of  the  major 
producers  of  projections  as  possible.  To  indicate  the  lines  to  be 
followed  In  the  discussion,  a list  of  questions  was  provided  to  the 
forecasters  prior  to  their  appearance  before  the  group.  The  questions 
were; 

*Also  a member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Assessment 
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1.  What  determines  the  time  horizon  of  the  projections? 
What  determines  the  level  of  disaggregation? 

2.  What  explicit  assumptions  are  made  about  the  general 
economic -social  environment?  What  other  explicit 
assumptions  are  made? 

3*  To  what  extent  do  you  provide  alternate  projections? 
Why,  or  why  not? 

4.  What  technique  is  used  in  arriving  at  the  projected 
figures? 
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5*  What  implicit  assumptions  stem  from  the  use  of  this 
technique? 

6,  What  data  inputs  are  used  to  establish  the  relation- 
ships used  in  applying  a particular  technique? 

T*  What  policy  recommendations,  if  any,  flow  from  the 
projections?  What  other  specific  uses  are  made  of 
these  projections  by  your  agency?  By  others? 

8,  Do  you  have  exgperience  which  you  can  report  on  the 
reliability  of  past  estimates  using  these  procedures? 

9.  What  do  you  consider  the  major  shortcomings  of  the 
projections?  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  other  techniques?  For  the  development  of 
additional  or  more  appropriate  data  inputs?  On  the 
frequency  of  revision? 
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The  forecasters  were  invited  also  to  prepare  written  statements 
either  preceding  or  following  the  discussion  commenting  on  any  further 
points,  and  in  particular  outlining  major  uses  of  the  projections,  and 
proposals  for  improvement. 

Specific  types  of  projections  examined  by  the  Working  Group  in- 
cluded projections  of: 

Occupational  requirements 

Labor  supply 

School  enrollments 

Local  area  manpower  requirements 

Economic  growth 

Agricultural  manpower 

Health  manpower 
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The  Working  Group  is  indebted  to  the  staff  people  of  the  different 
agencies  who  prepared  materials  for  our  use,  and  in  particular  to  those 
who  took  time  from  busy  schedules  to  discuss  these  matters  with  us. 

They  were  Harold  Goldstein,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Sol  Swerdluff 
and  staff.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Sophia  Cooper  and  staff.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics;  Kenneth  Simon,  Office  of  Education;  V.  D.  Chavrid 
and  staff.  Bureau  of  Bnployment  Security;  Jack  Alterman,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics;  Alvin  Egbert  and  Reuben  Hecht,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Ruth  Johnson,  Public  Health  Service;  and  Herbert  Rosenberg,  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Plan  of  this  Report 

The  Working  Group  was  asked  to  assess  the  work  now  going  on 
in  the  Federal  Government  in  developing  manpower  projections  in 
order  that  recommendations  for  improvement  might  be  made.  We  might 
have  made  a detailed  inquiry  into  the  concepts,  methods  and  data 
employed  in  a wide  number  of  individual  projections,  hoping  to  find 
areas  in  which  the  group  could  point  to  sins  of  commission  or  omission. 
Such  a review  would  have  been  inordinately  time  consuming  and  would 
have  taxed  the  competence  and  knowledge  of  the  members.  Furthermore, 
the  Working  Group  viewed  its  assignment  as  one  of  pointing  out  in 
what  way  manpower  projections  might  be  strengthened,  rather  than 
providing  a detailed  blue-print  for  execution. 

This  Report,  therefore,  makes  general  recommendations,  does  not 
provide  an  evaluation  of  individual  series  and  points  to  defects  to 
illustrate  a point  rather  than  to  assess  relative  quality.  The  Report 
is  organized  along  the  following  lines:  First,  the  principal  findings 

and  major  recommendations  are  summarized  in  Chapter  I.  The  essence 
of  the  Report  is  contained  in  this  Chapter  - later  chapters  provide 
supporting  and  illustrative  material.  This  is  followed  by  a review 
of  the  significant  uses  of  manpower  projections,  of  the  "demand"  for 
projections,  against  which  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  might  be 
assessed  (see  Chapter  II).  Next,  there  is  a brief  summary  of  the 
more  important  work  on  general-purpose  manpower  projections  within 
the  Federal  Government,  indicating  what  is  now  made  available  for 
policy  use  (see  Chapter  III).  In  the  following  section  there  is  a 
description  of  the  major  elements  of  a system  of  projections  and  the 
group* s general  assessment  of  how  well  such  elements  are  currently 
being  provided  (see  Chapter  IV).  There  are  a number  of  conceptual, 
methodological  and  data  problems  which  seemed  particularly  important 
to  the  Working  Group,  and  these  are  discussed  further  in  Chapter  V, 
Finally,  the  difficult  problem  of  evaluating  projections  is  discussed 
in  Chapter  VI. 
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As  a result  of  concentrating  on  needed  improvements  rather  than 
evaluating  present  work  with  due  regard  to  the  paucity  of  data  and 
resources  available,  this  Report  may  sound  unreasonably  critical  to 
some  persons.  Much  good  work  is  going  on  of  which  the  Working  Group 
takes  little  note.  Better  work  in  many  cases  is  limited,  not  by  the 
competence  of  the  forecasters,  but  by  the  availability  of  information 
on  past  trends  or  current  levels,  the  lack  of  sufficient'  resources 
to  do  the  job,  or  the  policy  or  political  constraints  Imposed.  Much 
pioneering  work  has  been  accomplished  for  which  little  credit  has  been 
given  to  date.  This  Report  will  not  fill  that  lack.  Rather,  we  are 
here  presenting  our  collective  views  on  essential  next  steps  in  order 
that  the  projections  of  manpower  requirements  and  supply  may  be  made 
more  useful  within  the  councils  of  Gover'^ent  and  for  the  members  of 
the  public. 
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SUMMARY  AMD  REC0J4MKMDATI0MS 


In  its  examination  of  the  current  state  of  manpower  projections 
in  the  U.  S.  Ckwernment,  the  Working  Group  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  req^uests  for  accurate  and 
reliable  local,  regional  and  national  manpower  projections.  These 
demands  come  from  many  sources,  and  they  differ  significantly  in 
respect  to  detail,  form  and  degree  of  sophistication  required. 

Among  the  varied  uses  for  projections,  the  Working  Group  found 
the  most  critical  to  be  the  accelerating  need  within  Government  for 
quantitative  measures  of  future  manpower  supply-demand  developments — 
short  and  long  run — for  use  in  major  policy  decisions.  As  detailed 
in  the  body  of  the  Report,  projections  for  basic  decision-making  are 
wanted  for  many  specialized  areas  of  manpower  requirements,  such  as 
the  need  for  engineers,  teachers  and  nurses,  as  well  as  more  broadly 
in  the  development  of  the  whole  gamut  of  major  economic,  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  Competition  among  different  uses  for  relatively 
scarce  manpower  resources  is  one  reason  for  this  emphasis  on  pro- 
jections. Another  is  the  increasing  attention  given  to  the  maximum 
utilization  of  manpower  resources  as  one  of  our  national  goals.  Thus, 
the  importance  of  accurate  and  useful  manpower  projections  to  Govern- 
ment policy  formulation  cannot  be  overstressed.  Inadequate,  in- 
consistent or  erroneous  projections  may  lead  to  mistaken  decisions. 

The  term  manpower  projections  has  been  used  in  this  Report  to 
include;  (a)  broad  projections  of  manpower  supply,  irtiich  are  basically 
related  to  population  estimates  by  age  and  sex;  (b)  projections  of 
manpower  “requirements”  or  demand,  based  on  projections  of  economic 
activity,  and  (c)  detailed  projections  of  supply  or  demand  for  specific 
occupations,  which  may  be  fitted  into  the  overall  models  or  may  be 
developed  quite  independently.  For  some  immediate  program  purposes, 
such  as  planning  training  needs  or  estimating  the  constraints  which 
mcmpower  shortages  may  impose  on  a specific  program,  the  projections 
may  be  short  run,  for  two  or  three  years.  For  most  purposes,  the 
projections  are  longer,  usually  ten  years  or  so.  Projections  longer 
than  a decade  are  seldom  attempted  except  in  very  broad  terms. 

Any  projection  is  an  attempt  to  outline  the  future  - thus,  un- 
certainty is  inherent.  Nevertheless,  the  Working  Group  believes  that 
errors  in  projections  are  only  in  part  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  future 
developments;  ill-chosen  assumptions,  haphazard  techniques,  untrained 
staff,  poor  data  and  lack  of  communication  among  Government  agencies 
may  be  major  sources  of  error.  Too  frequently  manpower  projections 
have  been  developed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  using  ^ hoc  methods.  Among 
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our  most  important  findings  is  that  few  agencies  have  put  sufficient 
stress  on  the  quality  of  manpower  projections.  Many  have  only  limited 
technical  capabilities  and  are  operating  with  inadequate  standards. 

Even  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  where  the  responsibility  for 
national  manpower  projections  is  freely  acknowledged,  the  staff  is 
hampered  by  inadequate  resources,  limited  research  support  and  an 
almost  unlimited  demand  for  ad  hoc  specific  as  well  as  general-purpose 
projections. 

One  purpose  of  this  Report  is  to  make  the  user  and  the  policy 
maker  aware  of  some  of  the  limitations  of  current  projections . An  even 
more  important  aim,  however,  is  to  recommend  specific  procedures  and 
programs  which,  if  adopted,  should  significantly  increase  the  reliability 
and  usefulness  of  Government  manpower  projections  and  hopefully  provide 
results  more  in  line  with  the  requirements  of  policy  makers.  In  making 
the  following  recommendations,  the  Working  Group  is  well  aware  that 
the  development  of  serious  and  systematic  manpower  projections  is  of 
relatively  recent  origin.  It  is  not  trying  to  lay  the  blame  for 
today*s  problems,  but  point  the  way  toward  tomorrow*s  improvements. 

The  Working  Group  has  not  made  specific  recommendations  on  what 
manpower  projections  should  be  made,  nor  in  what  detail.  The  need  for 
national  projections  of  manpower  supply  and  requirements  is  well 
documented  (see  Chapter  II).  Detailed  occupational  projections  appear 
particularly  important  for  scientific,  professional  and  skilled 
occupations  which  require  long  training  periods.  Yet  occupations  are 
not  fixed  either  on  the  supply  or  the  demand  side.  Both  the  develop- 
ment of  new  skills  on  the  part  of  workers  and  the  changing  technological 
requirements  of  jobs  limit  the  detail  and  the  time  periods  for  which 
reasonably  valid  projections  can  be  made.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Working  Group  has  not  specified  a desirable  matrix  of  occupational 
detail  toward  which  we  should  aim.  Rather,  it  recommends  improvements 
in  methods  and  information  useful  in  all  types  of  projections  and  warns, 
at  the  same  time,  against  the  use  of  such  methods  and  information 
for  unjustifiably  detailed  occupations  or  unduly  long  time  periods. 

The  recommendations  which  follow  have  been  rather  arbitrarily 
separated  into  three  groupings:  Clarification  of  Assunq)tions; 

Improving  Technical  Capabilities;  and  a Plan  of  Action.  We  would  first 
stress,  however,  that  substantial  advances  are  unlikely  in  any  of  these 
areas  unless  there  is  a determination  to  provide  the  resources 
necessary  to  prepare  high-quality  projections. 

Clarification  of  Assumptions 

Manpower  projections  are  an  attempt  to  combine  quantitatively  ,, 

certain  economic  and  demographic  variables  which  have  shown  consistent  i 
past  relationships  and  a further  set  of  assumptions  pertaining  to  future  * 
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developments.  Knowledge  of  the  underlying  assumptions,  whether  stated 
explicitly  or  implied,  is  basic  to  the  fonnulation  and  evaluation  of 
any  set  of  projections. 

We  found  that  in  most  of  the  projections  we  examined  insufficient 
recognition  was  given  to  the  critical  role  of  the  assumptions.  Often 
they  were  not  stated  or  else  were  presented  in  such  broad  general  terms 
that  they  had  little  relevance  to  the  user.  Furthermore,  we  found  a 
general  lack  of  consistency  in  assumptions  among  different  groups 
projecting  future  manpower  estimates  for  essentially  the  same  categories. 
Frequently,  ^ hoc  projections  are  developed  hastily  to  guide  immediate 
policy  determinations,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  take  advantage  of  the 
more  extensive  and  systematic  overall  models  available  within  Government. 

Oversimplified  assumptions,  such  as  the  assumption  of  a direct 
continuation  of  current  trends  (straight  line  extrapolation),  were 
frequent.  Trends  are  caused  by  many  variables  subject  to  substantial 
changes  over  time,  any  of  which  could  affect  future  activity.  Conse- 
quently, use  of  such  simple  assumptions  is  not  necessarily  the 
conservative  approach.  Sometimes  an  assumption  of  simple  continuity 
may  appear  justified,  for  example,  where  ^ attempt  is  made  to  indicate 
developments  which  would  flow  from  maintaining  current  programs.  Even 
then,  alternate  projections  based  on  varying  assumptions  would  be 
required  to  show  the  probable  impact  of  new  or  e^anded  programs. 

A characteristic  weakness  of  almost  all  the  projections  we 
reviewed  was  the  failure  to  relate  assumptions  to  the  final  projection 
in  a way  which  would  permit  the  users  to  introduce  additional  assumptions 
or  modify  those  used.  Unless  presented  in  a fashion  which  permits  the 
user  to  introduce  alternative  assumptions,  evaluation  of  the  implications 
of  alternative  policy  actions  is  almost  impossible.  The  choice  of 
publishing  either  one  projection  based  on  most  likely  developments, 
or  a series  of  projections  derived  from  a number  of  alternative 
assumptions  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Working  Group. 

The  Working  Group  recommends  that: 

1.  Considerable  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  selection 
and  description  of  the  assumptions  on  which  projections  are 
based.  At  a minimum: 

- All  published  projections  should  include  a 
clear,  concise  statement  of  major  assumptions; 

- If  at  all  possible,  assumptions  should  be  put 
in  arithmetic  terms.  The  number  of  implicit 
assumptions  should  be  kept  to  a minimum,  since 
they  are  often  vague  and  difficult  to  evaluate, 
while  explicit  assumptions  can  in  most  cases 
be  quantified; 
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- Projections  which  are  only  simple  extensions 

of  general  and  complex  trends  should  he  avoided, 
or  carefully  qualified  as  to  their  limited 
significance; 

- Broad  elements  of  consistency  should  he  explicitly 
huilt  into  projections  and  the  consistent  assumptions 
clearly  specified  for  the  users* 

2.  Alternative  assumptions  should  he  provided  whenever  reasonable 
so  that  relevant  alternative  policies  can  he  evaluated.  In 
particular,  projections  which  are  designed  to  throw  light  on 
the  need  for  changes  in  programs  should  first  he  based  on 
the  explicit  assumption  that  current  policies  will  continue 
unchanged.  Other  projections  based  on  suggested  changes  in 
programs,  policies  or  assumptions  can  then  he  introduced 
for  conparative  purposes. 

3*  Assumptions  to  he  used  for  specific  local  area  demand-supply 
relations  or  detailed  occupational  requirements  should  he 
tied  into  overall  economic  models  whenever  feasible.  This 
would  he  a long  and  desirable  step  toward  more  closely  re- 
lating local  and  specific  occupational  needs  into  a national 
structure  of  manpower  supply  and  requirements. 

it.  Systematic  research  should  he  undertaken  concerning  the 

characteristics  of  assumptions,  the  methods  used  to  quantify 
assumptions  and  the  interrelation  and  interdependence  of 
assumptions  used  in  national  economic  models. 

Improving  Technical  Capabilities 

Unquestionably,  the  technical  resources  now  being  devoted  to 
manpower  projections  are  inadequate.  Within  the  Government  the  Working 
Group  found  a wide  range  of  procedures  being  used,  with  standards 
varying  considerably.  The  effort  now  being  devoted  to  training 
professional  personnel  and  extending  advanced  techniques  is  limited. 
Methodological  research  is  meager.  The  recent  increase  in  demand 
for  projections  and  the  practical  problems  it  creates  are  stimulating 
some  additional  research,  testing  of  methods,  and  better  measures  of 
accuracy.  However,  more  progress  will  be  made  if  initiative  for 
research  is  not  left  to  chance.  Research  should  be  considered  an 
essential  element  in  a broad  program  for  developing  reliable  projections. 

While  problems  of  poor  data  and  data  gaps  are  less  urgent  than 
they  once  were  in  the  manpower  field,  we  nevertheless  found  many 
shortcomings.  The  preparation  of  projections  usually  requires  special 
kinds  of  manpower  information  and  in  considerable  detail  — for  example, 
information  on  training,  occupational  structure  and  job  mobility  -- 
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Information  i^lch  Is  largely  unayallable  at  present. 

In  order  to  improve  the  technical  capabilities  for  making  manpower 
projections,  the  Working  Group  recommends  that: 

5.  A concerted  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  the  methodology 
of  making  projections.  Work  should  proceed  along  three  lines 

' as  outlined  In  the  next  3 recommendations. 

6.  OTie  development  of  guidelines  incorporating  recommended 
standards  should  be  initiated.  !Eiese  guidelines  should 
include  at  least: 

- a discussion  of  the  appropriate  uses  for 
various  kinds  of  manpower  projections,  and 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
basic  techniques  and  of  the  conditions  under 
idilch  each  Is  suitable; 

- a glossairy  of  standard  terms  and  definitions; 

- consideration  of  methods  for  determining  the 
minimum  necessary  quality  of  meuipower  projections 
for  Internal  and  external  users; 

- recommended  methods  for  measuring  errors  in 
projections  and  procedures  for  publishing  such 
estimates . 


Although  considerable  work  would  be  required  to  develop 
definitive  guidelines  on  some  of  these  issues,  the 
Working  Group  sees  some  advantage  to  preparing  interim 
guides  immediately  to  assist  in  bringing  all  work  up  to 
current  "best  practice”  standards. 

Continuous  research  should  be  undertaken  which  would 
evaluate  current  methods,  devise  new  techniques  and  support 
the  efforts  of  those  directly  engaged  in  making  projections. 
Such  a research  effort  could  be  expected  to  introduce 
standardized  formulae  and  prepare  programs  for  processing 
and  calculating  models.  Both  short-  and  long-run  formal 
quantitative  models  of  overall  manpower  requirements  should 
be  developed  under  alternative  assumptions  of  growth, 
including  projections  of  occupational  structures,  productivity, 
hours  of  work  and  unemployment.  Questions  such  as  the 
interrelationship  between  trend  and  cycle,  and  the  problem 
of  "feedback”  should  be  investigated.  Research  findings 
should  be  published  promptly. 
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8.  All  groups  making  projections  should  he  concerned  with 
methods  for  appraising  their  accuracy.  Estimates  of 
eirror  should  he  developed  and  published  with  each  projection 
to  alert  users  to  the  range  of  uncertainty  which  surrounds 
projections^  as  well  as  to  aid  in  promoting  improvements. 

A discussion  of  the  technical  procedures  used  should  also 
accompany  all  published  projections,  although  not  necessarily 
in  a single  publication.  Projections  should  be  revised 
on  a regular  basis  and  whenever  changes  in  variables,  demand 
and  supply  conditions  or  in  basic  assumptions  warrant  new 
projections. 

9*  The  data  base  for  manpower  projections  should  be  ^ 

strengthened.  Current  data  needs  for  projection  purposes 
should  be  re-examined  and  recommendations  made  listing 
specific  data  gaps  and  areas  requiring  improvement  and 
establishing  priorities.  Even  without  such  a review, 
three  obvious  areas  of  deficiency  can  now  be  specified; 

- Current  occupational  Infoimatlon  Is  Inadequate 
and  expansion  is  essential.  These  data  are 
urgently  required  as  a base  for  projections 
relating  to  local  and  State,  as  well  as  national, 
vocational  and  other  training  programs; 

- Information  on  the  relationship  of  school  enrollments, 
degrees,  and  job  requirements  is  also  inadequate 

and  requires  strengthening; 

- Information  on  occupational  mobility  and  related 
factors  is  almost  completely  lacking.  Such 
information  is  essential  for  meaningful  projections 
of  specific  ocdupations. 

A Plan  of  Action 

The  recommendations  in  the  preceding  two  sections  are  paths  which 
should  lead  to  the  Improvement  of  manpower  projections.  Nevertheless, 
they  do  not  lay  out  a concerted  plan  of  action.  For  such  a plan,  we 
need  a clearer  conception  of  our  goals,  a consensus  on  priorities,  and 
an  acceptance  of  specific  functions  and  responsibilities  by  specific 
agencies  of  Government.  In  this  section,  the  Working  Group  recommends 
such  a plan  of  action. 

The  Goal 


The  Working  Group, discussed  and  discarded  the  idea  that  all 
projections  should  be  made  by  a single  agency.  Such  a plan  would  not 
penult  the  flexibility  and  diversity  required  for  projections  needed 
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for  program  planning  and  evaluation;  it  overlooks  the  considerable 
amount  of  interplay  between  the  comprehensive  general  projections 
provided  by  the  statistical  agencies  and  the  specific  projections  made 
in  connection  with  important  Federal  programs  (the  impact  of  defense 
and  space;  the  req^uirements  for  scientists;  the  growing  demand  for 
vocational  counsellors  to  support  a numbe’"  of  Great  Society  programs, 
to  name  but  a few);  it  assumes  a general  agreement,  not  in  fact  yet 
reached,  on  the  general  methods  to  be  pursued.  In  effect,  the  Working 
Group  finds  divided  responsibility  and  a certain  amount  of  healthy 
competition  a useful  condition  in  the  present  state  of  the  art. 

The  Working  Group  views  the  most  desirable  goal  as  one  in  which 
each  agency  with  a major  concern  in  manpower  projections  will  provide 
sufficient  staff,  supported  by  adequate  resources,  to  prepare  those 
manpower  projections  required  for  its  own  program  purposes.  At  the 
same  time,  major  effort  should  be  devoted  to  improving  and  extending 
the  basic,  general  purpose,  projections  prepared  for  public  use  and 
as  a general  framework  for  the  specific  projections.  These  general 
purpose  projections  should  extend  sufficiently  far  into  the  future 
and  be  sufficiently  detailed  to  meet  major  uses.  They  may  well  contain 
specific  projections  for  significant  occupations  of  particular  interest 
(scientists,  skilled  workers,  counsellors,  for  example),  but  they 
would  not  substitute  for  the  more  parochial  projections  required  to 
meet  program  objectives.  It  is  impossible  to  spscify  in  advance  the 
amount  of  occupational  detail  which  should  be  routinely  provided. 

Detail  is  limited  not  only  by  lack  of  information  but  also  by  the 
inherent  nature  of  occupational  skills  and  occupational  requirements 
which,  for  many  areas  of  the  occupational  spectrum,  appear  to  remain 
fixed  for  only  short  periods  of  time. 

The  general  purpose  projections  should  be  published,  should  be 
prepared  on  a regular  periodic  basis,  and  should  absorb,  where  relevant, 
the  specific  projections  made  in  detail  for  special  purposes.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  would  provide  the  framework  of  assumptions  and  methods 
used  for  msuiy  of  the  specific  agency  projections.  On  liie  other  hand, 
they  should  be  relatable  in  well-defined  ways  to  other  economic 
and  demographic  projections  - estimates  of  the  future  population, 
of  GUP,  of  the  impact  of  technological  change,  fiscal  policy,  and 
so  on. 

The  Working  Group  considers  that  a plan  for  improving  manpower 
projections  should  encompass: 


The  development  of  specific  guides  and  standards 
(specified  in  more  detail  than  in  this  Report); 
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- !Die  estalsllshment  of  coordinating  machinery  vherehy 
technicians  engaged  In  making  projections  will  re- 
view and  evaluate  each  o-cher^s  work,  report  on  new 
developments,  stimulate  and  spread  Innovations; 

- !Qie  specification  of  need  for,  and  the  collection  of, 
additional  basic  data; 

- Ute  establishment  of  a research  unit  to  provide 
methodological  support; 

- Provision  for  meshing  In  with  national  economic  and 
demographic  models  & critical  points; 

- Hhe  periodic  publication  of  manpower  projections. 

Recommended  Steps 

Implementing  and  facilitating  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Working  Group  will  largely  hinge  on  the  Interested  agencies  assuming 
new  leadership.  !Die  Working  Group  found  that  current  institutional 
arrangements  were  Inadequate.  Much  of  the  duplication  and 
Inconsistencies  of  projections  stemmed  from  lack  of  communication 
and  coordination  within  and  among  agencies.  !Ihe  Labor  Department 
conducts  the  balk  of  'tiie  work  on  pro,  ^'ctlons  In  -tiie  mmipower  field 
and  has  the  major  responsibility,  with  the  advice  and  cooperation 
of  the  other  agencies,  for  Implementing  the  recommendations  of  the 
Working  Group. 

However,  there  is  also  an  important  coordinating  role  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Manpower  projections  are  only  a part  of  a much 
larger  effort.  !Ihe  assumptions,  time  periods,  techniques  and 
professional  skills  used  In  making  broad  systematic  economic  pro- 
jections or  forecasts  are  all  closely  related  to  those  necessary  for 
manpower  projections*  Exchange  of  Information  and  technical  know-how, 
consultation  and  guidance  shou3.d  not  be  constrained  by  artificial 
areas  of  specialization. 

Lack  of  communication  and  coordination  mainly  reflects  the 
ad  hoc  nature  of  so  many  of  our  current  manpower  projections.  Greater  ^ 
centralized  effort  thus  is  necessary  to  increase  the  reliability  and 
usefulness  of  the  projections.  Nevertheless,  the  Working  Group 
reiterates  that  some  variety  of  assumptions  and  methods  are  desirable. 

!Ihere  also  Is  much  that  can  be  accomplished  outside  the  Federal 
Government.  Often  academic  and  business  groups  have  facilities  and 
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professional  resources  to  research^  prepare  and  publish  comprehensive 
economic  and  econometric  models*  Such  groups  can  Introduce  and  test 
a wide  variety  of  alternatives*  Government  agencies  are  frequently 
Inhibited  from  publishing  results^  either  because  of  uncertainty  or 
errors  Inherent  In  the  projections,  or  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
focus  attention  on  problem  areas*  Proposals  to  advance  the  art  of 
projecting  and  to  Improve  the  results  should  recognize  the  potentially 
Important  contributions  \dilch  can  be  made  by  nongovernment  sources* 

In  order  to  Implement  the  recommendations  of  this  Working  Group, 
leadership  must  be  exercised  effectively,  and  In  an  orderly  fashion* 
!13ie  Working  Group  recommends  that: 


10* 


'She  President's  Committee  on  I^npower  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  jointly  spearhead 
a Gcveiment-wlde  drive  for  Improvements  Ih 
manpower  projections: 


a*  !13ie  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  In  connection 
with  promoting  Improvements  In  all  type  s 
of  economic  and  social  projections,  by 
establishing  an  Interagency  technical 
working  group  to  review  projections 
generally,  exchange  views  on  methods,  and 
stimulate  Improvements*  At  a minimum, 
economic  and  demographic  projections  should 
be  considered  In  addition  to  those  for 
manpower*  Possibly  specific  program 
projections  with  significant  economic 
impact  should  also  be  considered.  Such 
an  Interagency  group  should  emphasize  the 
use  of  professional  techniques  and 
objective  standards  to  guard  against 
arbitrary  pressures  to  control  results; 


b. 


'She  President's  Conmdttee  on  Manpower,  in 
furtherance  of  its  responsibilities  for 
assessing  the  manpower  situation  as  a basis 
for  program  coordination,  by  maintaining 
surveillance  over  how  well  the  system  of 
manpower  projections  is  meeting  the  manpower 
planning  needs  of  the  Federal  Government;  by 
emphasizing  to  policy-making  officials  the 
importance  of  high-quality  projection  work, 
as  necessaiy;  and  by  participating  in  the 
plans  for  expansion  and  for  additional 
research*  In  particular.  It  Is  suggested 
that  the  President's  Committee  on  Manpower 
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undertake  to  keep  the  general-purpose  projections 
staffs  informed  of  emerging  needs  for  projections 
of  new  types  - for  additional  occupations,  new 
missions,  or  re -oriented  programs.  Furthermore, 
from  time  to  time  the  President's  Committee  on 
Manpower  might  well  review  the  progress  of  manpower 
projection  work  in  meeting  established  goals 
and  examine  whether  or  not  new  goals  need  to  be 
specified. 

11.  The  Labor  Department  should  accept  and  assign  a larger 
responsibility  than  at  present  for  the  basic  program 
of  general-purpose  manpower  projections  and  provide 
sufficient  staff  resources.  Although  the  Working  Group 
discussed  possible  locations  for  this  function  within 
the  Labor  Department,  recognizing  in  particular  the 
responsibilities  of  the  BLS  for  national  estimates,  the 
BBS  program-planning  activities  for  State  and  local 
estimates,  and  the  CMPER*s  interests  in  research  and 
coordination  aspects,  the  Working  Group  prefers  not 
to  make  specific  recommendations  with  regard  to 
organizational  arrangements.  It  should  be  clear, 
however,  that  the  Group  is  recommending  far  more  than 
a modest  expansion  in  one  or  more  of  the  listed 
activities.  For  example,  in  implementing  the  Working 
Group's  recommendations,  the  Labor  Department  should: 

- Establish  a manpower  projections  research  unit 

to  perform  the  research  outlined  in  Recommendations 
4 and  seeking  the  advice  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Manpower  and  the  technical  inter- 
agency working  group  established  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  under  Recommendation  10.  The  unit 
should  be  staffed  with  full-time  professionals 
and  be  free  of  operating  responsibilities.  It 
should  be  available  to  all  agencies  making  manpower 
projections; 

- Assume  the  responsibility  for  assembling  all 
published  Government  projections  in  the  manpower 
and  related  j.reas  and  republishing  them  periodically 
as  a single  document.  This  would  provide  easier 
access  to  current  projections,  stimulate  comparison 
and  improvement,  and  promote  periodic  revisions; 

- Provide  a mechanism  for  informal  interagency 
consultation  and  coordination  on  specific  manpower 
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pirajections  as  support  to  the  interagency  working 
group  established  in  Hecomtiiendation  10.  Staff 
reviews  of  current  work  should  be  encouraged  as  a 
useful  self -training  device; 

- Prepare  guidelines  for  manpower  projections,  as 
described  in  Hecommendation  6,  and  contribute 
significantly  to  the  development  of  plans  and 
procedures  useful  to  groups  interested  in 
projections  on  a more  narrow  occupational, 
geographic  or  program  basis; 

- Develop  procedures  for  obtaining  advice  from  and 
exchanging  eoqperience  with  groups  outside  the 
Grovernment  who  are  engaged  in  producing  manpower 
projections; 

- Hecommend  a Grovernment-vide  program  for  training 
staff  engaged  in  manpower  projections  and  for 
improving  the  supply  of  professionally  competent 
persons,  in  cooperation  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

12.  Each  agency  participating  in  the  President *s  Committee 
on  Manpower  should  implement  all  relevant  recommendations 
of  this  Working  Group.  In  particular,  a determination  of 
agency  needs  for  projections  should  be  made  and  adequate 
staff  and  other  resources  assigned.  Each  agency  should 
participate  constructively  with  the  President's  Committee 
on  Manpower,  the  Labor  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  the  implementation  of  the  preceding  rec- 
ommendations* 
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MANPOWER  EROJECraOWS:  THEER  PURH)SES  AUD  USES 


The  decision  to  devote  a separate  chapter  to  the  purposes  and 
uses  of  manpower  projections  stems  from  the  conviction  of  the  Working 
Group  that  eagplicit  consideration  of  these  needs  will  enhance  insight 
into  the  problems  confronting  the  forecaster.  The  pui*poses  and  uses 
of  a projection  must  always  he  kept  clearly  in  view  because  they 
influence  significant]^  the  kind  of  projection  developed.  The  nature 
of  the  projection,  the  standard  of  accuracy,  the  amount  of  detail, 
the  time  span  to  be  covered  are  all  determined,  at  least  in  part, 
by  the  purposes  the  projection  is  eagpected  to  serve. 

During  the  two  decades  which  have  passed  since  the  termination 
of  World  War  II  we  have  seen  the  governments  of  major  countries  take 
many  steps  which  clearly  indicate  that  they  are  accepting  increased 
responsibility  for  economic  stability  and  progress.  In  some  instances 
this  acceptance  of  responsibility  extends  to  the  adoption  of  formal 
economic  "planning,"  while  in  the  United  States  and  many  other  nations 
it  has  been  characterized  not  by  centralized  planning  but  by  efforts 
to  deal  with  emerging  economic  and  social  problems  through  legislative 
action.  The  rapidly  growing  proportion  of  the  gross  national  product 
affected  directly  by  public  fiscal  actions  has  increased  the  concern 
of  governments  about  the  economic  and  social  future.  In  the  United 
States  this  concern  was  eagpressed  most  forcefully  in  the  Snployment 
Act  of  1946  which  requires  the  Federal  Government  to  analyze  the 
cuirent  state  and  future  prospects  of  the  economy,  as  reflected  in 
employment,  prices  and  productivity.  And  when  we  look  at  the  objects 
of  public  expenditures  we  see  increasing  attention  being  given  to 
the  manpower  element  of  the  national  economies. 

In  the  United  States,  not  unlike  many  other  countries,  there  is 
an  increasing  involvement  in  the  problems  of  utilizing  the  population 
of  working  age  in  useful  and  ronunorative  pursuits  and  the  con- 
comitant problems  of  education  and  training  people  for  the  activities 
which  are  likely  to  be  crucial  to  our  national  growth.  We  observe 
shortages  develop  in  certain  occupations  alongside  substantial 
unemployment  and  we  wonder  what  kinds  of  education  and  training  will 
be  needed  to  fit  the  educational  and  skill  requirements  of  future 
jobs.  How  fast  will  the  economy  have  to  grow  to  create  these  jobs? 

Are  oc>^apational  requirements  outstripping  educational  attainment? 
Today *s  formulation  of  policies  in  the  education  and  training  field 
is  now  recognized  as  one  determinant  of  tomorrow *s  manpower  balance 
sheet. 


The  essential  element  which  the  above  questions  have  in  common — 
and  many  more  could  be  asked  which  also  contain  it — is  L-heir  dependence 
upon  the  shape  of  things  yet  to  come.  As  Kuznets  says,  "Action  is 
directed  toward  the  future,  and  the  choice  of  action  can  be  assisted 
by  some  specification  of  the  future."  1/  Hence,  manpower  projections 
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■become  increasingly  important.  And  ‘because  of  the  long  lead  time  in 
pifeparing  a man  for  his  life  work,  the  projections  are  long  term,  as 
projections  go.  Since  they  are  long  term,  it  is  Inevitable  that  the 
conditions  assumed  when  they  were  made  will  he  ^ulte  different  than 
the  conditions  found  to  exist  when  the  reference  period  of  the  pro- 
jection is  reached.  Because  the  conditions  will  have  changed,  the 
validity  of  the  projections  can  rarely  he  established.  But  Kuznets 
goes  on  to  say:  ”The  fact  that  it  may  he  difficult  ...  to  establish 
the  validity  of  the  projections  or  to  follow  through  fully  on  their 
implications  does  not  deny  their  usefulness.  The  major  use  of  these 
Intellectually  hazardous  undertaltings  Is  naturally  for  policy- 
making... The  need  for  action  may  he  motivated  by  some  desirable 
goals,  actively  pursued— in  which  case  the  projections  are  often  made 
to  demonstrate  that  the  desirable  goals  can  be  attained.  Or  the 
need  for  action  may  arise  from  some  overriding  necessity, not  always 
pleasant  or  desirable— in  which  case  the  projection  is  made  to  see 
how  the  unpleas^t  necessity  can  be  met  without  more  cost  or  un- 
pleasantness than  need  be..."  ^ 

We  can  deny  all  possibility  of  projections,  manpower  and  others, 
merely  by  denying  that  pest  events  have  a bearing  upon  the  future. 

But  if  they  have  some  bearing,  and  if  there  is  some  order  in  past 
events,  then  projections  are  possible.  With  regard  to  manpower,  both 
elements  are  present.  For  example,  the  number  of  children  entering 
first  grade  this  year  does  have  some  bearing  on  the  number  ^o  will 
be  graduating  from  high  school  12  years  hence.  And  there  is  order 
in  the  past  with  respect  to  entrants  and  graduates,  by  age,  color, 
and  sex,  from  which  can  be  derived  a pattern  for  the  future. 

The  Employment  Act  of  19^  and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  19^2  recognized  by  law  the  crucial  Importance  of 
manpower  in  the  health  of  the  economy.  We  see  the  Increasing 
responsibilities  of  governments  with  respect  to  manpower  utilization 
and  growth  as  the  cause  of  increasing  demand  for  more  and  ‘better 
manpower  projections.  And  the  handwriting  may  already  be  on  the  wall 
as  a result  of  the  spreading  of  this  responsibility  among  the  50 
States— we  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  demand  for  manpower  pro- 
jections for  States  end  areas  will  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
planning  required  to  administer  Government  programs  has  contributed 
to  the  explosion  in  demand  for  general  long-term  economic  (including 
manpower)  projections  in  the  United  States.  » 

More  specifically,  the  pu3rposes  and  uses  which  manpower  pro- 
jections serve  are: 

1.  To  alert  Government  (and  other  interested  parties)  to  emerging 
manpower  problems;  commonly,  an  imbalance  between  the  demand  for 
and  supply  of  workers  in  the  labor  force,  z/  For  some  purposes,  the 
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relation  "between  the  overall  demand  and  supply  functions  may  he 
instructive.  For  other  purposes,  the  relation  between  demand  and 
supply  for  particular  kinds  of  work  is  required.  An  imbalance  of  a 
significant  magnitude  may  imply  wastage  from  a social  as  well  as  an 
individual  standpoint,  \^ether  a surplus  or  a scarcity  is  indicated; 
or  it  nray  imply  substitution  of  trained  workers  into  different  areas 
of  work  than  those  for  which  they  were  trained. 

In  the  case  of  a projected  surplus,  men  with  the  skill  in  a^iestion 
might  be  idle,  or  might  be  absorbed  into  other  activities.  At  the 
least,  there  would  be  readjustments  and  retraining  req,uired.  At  worst, 
individual  human  deprivation  and  suffering  could  be  involved.  A pro- 
jected scarcity  would  imply  that  the  allocation  of  manpower  i^sources 
\ras  not  in  the  most  desirable  posture,  for  total  product  could  be 
increased  by  an  appropriate  redirection  of  these  resources.  A pro- 
jected surplus  for  a particular  occupation  would  have  implications 
with  respect  to  the  jobs  for  which  Government  would  not  sponsor  or 
encourage  training.  A projected  scarcity  would  suggest  the  opposite 
conclusion . 

An  imbalance  may  also  be  derived  for  a selected  population  group 
not  distinguished  by  occupation  or  skill.  The  projected  rate  of 
growth  of  young  people  who  would  seek  to  enter  the  labor  force  may 
suggest  a possible  problem  for  this  group  in  the  future.  In  the 
same  way,  a projected  continued  downtrend  in  the  percentage  of  older 
males  in  the  labor  force  may  suggest  the  increasing  seriousness  of 
the  problem  of  finding  employment  for  these  workers.  An  imbalance 
may  also  be  projected  in  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  labor  for  a 
given  industry. 

Thus,  a basic  purpose  in  alerting  Government  to  manpo\rer 
problems  that  lie  ahead  is  to  avoid  or  minimize  the  costly  consequences 
of  imbalances.  ^ 

The  concept  of  stabilization  policy  with  its  focus  on  mitigating 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  business  cycle  has  been  superseded  by  or, 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say,  absorbed  into  the  more  extensive 
concept  of  economic  growth.  This  development  has  helped  to  broaden 
the  kinds  of  manpower  problems  to  which,  it  is  believed.  Government 
should  be  alert.  If  the  view  is  held  that  growth  of  the  economy  rests 
upon  an  expansion  of  scientific  knowledge  and  technological  progress, 
then  the  presence  of  trained  and  capable  scientific  and  technical 
manpower  is  called  for.  ^ This  leads  to  eaqploring  the  conditions 
under  which  -Oils  resource  would  provide  maximum  support  for  the 
expansion  of  the  econon^.  In  this  context.  Government  needs  to  be 
concerned  with  the  steps  ’tfliich  would  bring  about  the  appropriate 
development  of  scientific  and  technical  manpower.  We  move  from  merely 
seeking  to  prevent  an  undesirable  situation  from  arising  to  striving 
in  a positive  and  systematic  fashion  to  help  create  the  desirable 
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situation.  The  Government  also  has  an  important  ancillary  interest  in 
this  matter  because  it  employs^  directly  or  through  its  contractors, 
a substantial  segment  of  the  available  scientific  and  technical  manpower. 
Governmental  decisions  with  respect  to  salary  levels,  expenditures, 
training  fellowships  and  research  grants,  for  example,  have  an  important 
Influence  in  determining  the  total  volume  of  this  manpower  over  time 
and  the  segment  of  it  which  would  be  available  for  nongovernmental 
purposes . 

The  sort  of  "activist”  governmental  interest  Just  described  need  ^ 

not  be  confined  solely  to  scientific  and  technical  manpower.  The 
governmental  function  of  working  for  a better  utilization  of  manpower 
skill  rests,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  notion  that  individuals  should  ^ 

be  assisted  to  realize  their  potentialities  as  fully  as  possible  and 
that  the  Nation  should,  through  its  instrumentalities,  deliberately 
seek  to  achieve  this  result.  This  objective  is  desirable  not  only  for 
scientific  and  technical  manpower  but  for  manpower  generally  in  the 
economy.  We  are  thus  brought  around  to  the  national  goal  of  investing 
in  human  beings.  Manpower  projections  may,  thus,  represent  a useful 
tool  for  developing  what  has  been  referred  to  as  a "theory  of  manpower 
policy”  which  the  appropriate  development  of  the  expanded  objective 
would  appear  to  require.  If 

2.  To  help  choose  between  alte3:*native  proposed  policies.  The  policies 
referred  to  need  not  be  manpower  policies.  Investigation  might  suggest 
that  one  proposed  policy  could  lead  to  difficulties  on  the  manpower 
side,  whereas  another  would  not.  In  choosing  between  the  alternatives, 
this  finding  would  be  taken  into  account.  The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  requested  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to 
project  the  supply  of  scientists  and  engineers  to  19T0,  by  year.  The 
former  agency  then  determined  how  much  of  the  supply  would  be  utilized 
in  the  planned  space  program,  especially  the  moon  landing  in  19T0, 

and  was  therefore  in  a better  position  to  Judge  whether  this  demand 
would  be  inordinate  in  view  of  other  claims  upon  the  same  resource. 

3.  To  assist  in  administering  specific  Government  programs.  Msuiy  of 
these  uses  are  prescribed  by  Congress  in  particular  statutes.  The 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and  the  Federal-State  Employment  Service 
are  required  to  provide  information  on  current  and  long-range  manpower 

needs  by  industry  and  occupation  in  local  areas  for  purposes  which  \ 

include  the  following:  for  assessing  prospective  Job  opportunities  j 

under  the  "reasonable  e^qpectation  of  employment"  clause  in  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  as  amended;  for  curriculum 
planning  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963^  for  youth 

counseling  and  guidance  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  j 

and  for  providing  manpower  information  useful  for  community  economic  | 

development  and  planning  under  the  Economic  Development  Act  and  other  i 
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programs.  Manpower  projections  are  also  used  by  a number  of  Federal 
agencies,  although  not  necessarily  legislatively  prescribed  by  Congress, 
in  preparing  agency  budgets,  in  estimating  work  load  and  the  like. 

4.  To  provide  an  essential  element  for  developing  other  general  types 
of  projections  by  Government  and  private  organizations.  In  the  United 
States  the  gross  national  product  is  commonly,  although  not  exclusively, 
projected  on  the  basis  of  projected  trends  in  the  labor  force  and  in 
average  output  per  manhour.  General  labor  force  projections  are  also 
used  as  a framework  for  projecting  labor  force  by  State  and  locality 
and  consumption  uses  and  patterns.  Manpower  projections  by  industry 
may  be  used  to  project  raw  material  and  power  requirements. 

5.  To  provide  information  for  vocational  guidance  of  young  people 
interested  in  choosing  a field  of  work.  Information  on  the  long-term 
future  employment  trends  and  opportunities  in  a large  number  of 
occupations  and  occupational  fields  is  useful  to  students,  parents, 
teachers,  and  counselors,  by  providing  young  people  with  the  best 
possible  economic  information  as  one  factor  in  makir^  a career  choice. 

6.  Lastly,  to  encourage  an  informed  and  responsible  public  concern 
for  manpower  problems  and  to  help  provide  the  ordinary  citizen  with 
information  which  would  be  of  use  to  him  in /his  role  as  a citizen,  and 
apart  from  that  of  an  economic  producer,  -f  Estimates  of  manpower 
requirements  for  local  areas,  in  addition  to  their  program  orientation, 
are  also  intended  to  heighten  the  awareness  of  local  organizations 

of  employers,  workers  and  others  that  manpower  development  is  a concern 
of  the  ccmmunity  as  a whole,  not  only  a problem  for  individual  employers 
or  unions,  and  to  arouse  community  awareness  of  impending  labor 
shortages  and  surpluses  so  that  affirmative  community  action  for  better 
organization  of  the  labor  market  may  be  encouraged. 

Itore  generally,  manpower  projections  in  a variety  of  ways  assist 
in  carrying  out  commitments  which  our  society  holds  to  be  values.  If 
it  is  a value  to  us  that  all  our  citizens  be  literate,  and  if  we  mean 
to  be  serious  about  its  achievemenc,  then  we  ought  to  know  some  years 
in  advance  the  number  of  teachers  who  need  to  be  made  available  at  the 
proper  time.  This  matter  might  be  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  roles  of  the  formal  educational  system,  exclusive  of  vocational 
training,  — one  of  the  roles  of  this  formal  system  is  to  provide  the 
labor  force  with  the  general  educational  attainments  needed  for  productive 
activity.  In  this  sense,  the  educational  system  has  to  be  geared  to  an 
economy*s  production  requirements.  Because  a long  lead  time  is  required 
for  the  development  of  many  kinds  of  qualified  manpower,  long-term  man- 
power projections  are  needed.  The  educational  system  has  other  roles 
also:  to  promote  (a)  good  citizenship,  (b)  individual  fulfillment, 

(c)  equality  of  opportunity,  (d)  political  and  social  stability,  among 
others.  A number  of  these  are  regarded  in  democratic  societies  as  values. 
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In  implementing  the  determinations  socially  made  as  to  hov  much 
education  and  vhat  kinds  of  education  are  necessary  to  promote  these 
values,  manpower  projections  of  one  sort  or  another  may  he  required. 
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CHAPTER  III 

FEDERAL  MAMPOWER  PROJECTIOHS 
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In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Federal  Government  in  making  manpower 
projections,  the  Working  Group  was  impressed  with  the  number  of  Federal 
agencies  which  are  engaged  in  making  such  projections  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  their  assigned  functions.  This  situation  flows  naturally 
from  the  variety  of  purposes  for  which  manpower  projections  are  wanted, 
as  described  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  and  from  the  universality  of  the 
''manpower  problem”  when  manpower  is  considered  as  a critical  resource 
in  planning  future  programs. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  duplicate  projections  are  made  in  a large 
number  of  places.  Rather,  elements  of  what  could  be  conceived  of  as 
a system  of  manpower  projections  have  been  developed  by  a variety  of 
agencies  because  of  agency  needs  for  estimates  on  which  to  base  po lie lei 
and  to  plan  future  programs.  Many  of  such  projections  are  ad  hoc, 
prepared  to  illuminate  a specific  issue  and  frequently  remain  un- 
published (although  running  the  risk  of  public  announcement  through  the 
speech  of  some  policy  official) . Other  projections  are  prepared  for 
publication  with  considerable  care  and  issued  with  suitable  technical 
notes,  explanations  of  assumptions  and  cautions  against  misuse. 

In  what  follows,  the  major  Government  projections  will  be  described 
briefly,  primarily  those  prepared  for  publication. 

The  bulk  of  the  Federal  Government's  current  work  on  projections 
of  the  labor  force,  employment  by  occupation  or  industry,  and  other 
aspects  of  the  future  manpower  situation  is  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  chiefly  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of 
Einployment  Security. 

Long-range  projections  of  ohe  labor  force  have  been  a part  of  the 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  since  the  early  194-0's  when 
estimates  were  made  of  the  size  of  the  labor  force  to  1950*  In  the 
following  two  decades,  both  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  made  independent  projections  of  the  labor  force.  In 
1959  labor  force  projections  work  was  centralized  in  the  BLS. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  labor  force  program  was  initiated, 
another  program  was  established  in  the  BIjS  to  provide  information  on 
employment  opportunities.  The  Bureau's  interest  in  these  fields  stemmed 
directly  from  a recommendation  of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education  in  1938  that  an  occupational  outlook  servj"e  be  set  up  to 
conduct  studies  of  employment  trends  and  outlook  in  \ rious  occupations, 
both  for  the  guidance  of  persons  in  the  choice  of  a career  and  those 
responsible  for  educational  and  training  programs.  In  more  recent  years, 
the  U.  S.  Einployment  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Snployraent  Security  has 
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initiated  a program^  in  cooperation  with  the  State  employment  security 
agencies^  to  assess  the  future  supply  and  demand  for  labor  in  local 
areas  or  States. 

Another  important  program  which  involves  assessment  of  problems 
of  manpower  utilization  is  the  Interagency  Growth  Studies  Program, 

The  Department  of  Labor,  in  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies 
and  private  research  organizations, has  undertaken  an  extensive  program 
of  economic  growth  rtudies  aimed  at  providing  a more  comprehensive 
and  integrated  framework  than  has  previously  been  available  for  analyzing 
the  problems  of  long-run  economic  growth  in  relation  to  employment 
opportunities. 

Because  this  program  has  important  implications  for  many  agencies 
of  the  Government,  an  interagency  planning  and  coordinating  committee 
has  been  established  to  provide  the  guidelines  for  the  program.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  from  the  Council  of  Bconomic  Advisers; 
other  members  come  from  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Commerce  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  tfeny  elements  of  the  projections  will  be  developed 
by  other  agencies  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  private  research  groups. 
The  integration  of  these  separate  projects  into  a consistent  set  of 
projections  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Labor  Department,  operating  under 
the  guidelines  of  the  interagency  coordinating  committee. 

A primary  objective  of  the  program  is  to  develop  projections, 
under  alternative  assumptions,  of  the  rate  and  patterns  of  growth  in 
the  economy.  These  would  then  provide  a framework  for  assessing  a 
number  of  Important  economic  problems,  including  problems  of  manpower 
utilization  over  the  next  decade. 

The  demand  for  labor  will  be  based  on  projections,  under  alternative 
assumptions,  of  total  income  and  output  of  the  economy  and  how  this 
output  may  be  distributed  among  the  various  categories  and  detailed 
components  of  final  demand  for  consumption,  investment,  government 
expenditures,  and  foreign  trade.  Through  the  use  of  an  input-output 
matrix  projected  output  and  employment  will  be  distributed  by  industry. 

In  the  final  stage  of  the  program,  the  industry  employment  estimates 
will  be  aistributed  into  occupational  requirements  based  on  projections 
of  occupational  patterns,  by  industry.  This  can  be  used  to  evaluate 
potential  areas  of  substantial  surplus  or  shortage,  and  provide  the 
basis  for  occupati'^  nal  guidance  and  development  of  longer  run  training 
programs . 

From  time  to  time,  other  Federal  agencies  make  projections  of 
employment,  generally  for  specific  occupations  or  industries.  These 
projections  frequently  are  not  a part  of  a continuing  program  of  pro- 
jection work,  but  may  be  prepared  at  the  specific  request  of  agency 
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or  Congressional  officials  in  response  to  program  needs  or  appraisals. 
Examples  of  these  programs  are  the  projections  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  employment  in  the  Federal  Government;  projections  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  professional  workers 
in  medical  research  and  in  the  medical  and  health  care  professions,  and 
of  employment  and  replacanent  needs  in  the  teaching  profession;  and 
farm  employment  projections  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  are  growing  pressures  to  prepare  a number  of  these  projections  on  a 
regular,  periodic  basis. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  current  major  programs  of  projections 
relating  to  manpower  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Government  are  briefly 
summarized  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter.  In  most  instances  the  amo*int  of 
professional  time  devoted  to  projection  work  is  relatively  small  in 
relation  to  the  importance  and  detail  of  the  final  product.  In  many 
cases,  the  proJect5,on  work  is  subsidiary  to  the  principal  functions  of 
thf  units  engaged  in  the  work. 

Generally,  projections  are  made  for  the  Nation  as  a whole  by 
selected  population  or  labor  force  characteristics  of  workers.  Some 
projections  have  been  made  or  are  in  process  for  all  States,  and  local 
area  studies  have  been  made  in  States.  Most  of  the  continuing  programs 
provide  for  periodic  revisions  of  projections  when  basic  population 
or  other  projections  to  which  they  are  closely  related  become  available, 
or  when  the  political,  social  or  economic  climate  has  changed  sufficiently 
that  different  assumptions  about  labor  force  participation  need  to  be 
incorporated.  Ihe  one-time  projections  may  or  may  not  be  revised,  as 
the  projecting  agency  sees  fit. 

In  general,  ten  to  fifteen  years  in  the  future  is  the  maximum 
period  for  which  Federal  Government  projections  are  made.  Sliorter  term 
projections  are  often  encompassed  in  the  longer  term  projections.  Certain 
projections,  such  as  those  for  local  areas,  are  for  relatively  short 
periods,  two  to  five  years  in  the  future,  and  in  some  instances  for 
periods  as  short  as  six  months  ahead. 

Many  of  the  separate  sets  of  labor  force  projections  are  inter- 
related. One  may  utilize  as  input  the  output  from  another.  For  example, 
various  projections  of  the  labor  force,  Aether  by  color,  educational 
attainment,  or  some  other  characteristics,  are  an  interrelated  series, 
and  these  are  closely  related  to  projections  of  the  population.  Projected 
labor  force  participation  rates,  derived  from  school  enrollment  data, 
and  data  on  the  labor  force,  are  applied  to  population  projections  to 
obtain  projections  of  the  labor  force  at  some  future  date.  The  major 
occupation  and  industry  projections  are  another  example  of  closely 
interrelated  series  of  projections,  and  these,  in  turn,  are  basic 
to  projections  of  labor  needs  in  detailed  industries  and  occupations. 
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On  the  other  hand,  certain  projections  are  relatively  independent 
of  other  manpower  projections,  although  most  are  in  some  degree  dependent 
upon  projections  of  the  total  population,  or  upon  characteristics  of 
the  population.  For  example,  research  and  development  expenditure  data 
are  used  to  project  manpower  requirements  for  scientists  and  engineers. 

Hot  previously  referred  to  in  this  Report,  or  in  the  summary  of 
major  types  of  projections  made  hy  the  Federal  Government,  is  work 
carried  on  hy  private  agencies,  supported  in  part  hy  funds  of  Federal 
agencies.  For  instance,  in  connection  with  its  project  of  estimating 
eij^enditures  for  the  achievement  of  national  goals,  the  National  Planning 
Association,  with  some  support  from  the  Office  of  ifeinpower  Policy, 
Evaluation,  and  Research  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  is  developing 
projections  of  manpower  requirements  subsumed  under  the  e^qpenditure 
projections.  OMEER  also  supported  a project  relating  to  the  prediction 
of  manpower  requirements  for  technical  support  functions  recently 
completed  hy  the  Auerbach  Coipjoration  in  Philadelphia.  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  has  similarly  supported  private  research  on  pro- 
jections of  supply  and  manpower  requirements  for  various  types  of 
"health -related”  manpower. 

tfeijor  Activities  in  Manpower  Projections  in  the  Federal  Government 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  LABOR  DEPARTMENT 
Division  of  Population  and  Labor  Force  Studies 

Carries  out  a continuous  program  of  national  and  State  projections  of 
the  labor  force  1^  years  old  and  over,  by  selected  characteristics  of 
workers,  for  quinquennial  dates  15  to  20  years  into  the  future.  Recent 
national  projections  have  included:  Labor  force  l^l-  years  old  and  over, 

by  age  and  sex,  1970^  1975^  and  1980  (l)*;  labor  force  25  years  old  and 
over,  by  educational  attainment,  age,  ^nd  sex,  1975  (2)5  labor  force 
l^l-  years  old  and  over,  by  full-time  and  part-time  status,  age,  and  sex, 
i960,  1965^  1970,  and  1975  (3)*  Projections  have  been  made  of  the 
labor  force  years  old  and  over  for  all  States,  by  sex  and  age,  and 
by  color  for  States  with  100,000  or  more  nonwhites  (j4-).  Work  is  in 
process  on  national  projections  of  the  labor  force  by  age,  sex,  and  by 
color. 


These  projections  utilize  population  projections  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  They  describe  characteristics 
of  the  labor  force  of  the  future  under  stated  assumptions  and 
are  used  for  many  general  and  policy  purposes.  They  often 
provide  an  "early  warning"  of  problems  which  may  arise  1 elating 
to  the  supply  and  demand  for  labor. 

Division  of  ^feinpower  and  Occupational  Outlook  and  Division  of  Occupational 
Baployment  Statistics 
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These  two  divisions  carry  out  a continuing  program  of  projections  of 

* Iftiderlined  items  in  parentheses  refer  to  References  Cited  at  end 
of  Chapter. 
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industry  and  occupational  requirements.  Projections  have  teen  made  of 
employment  of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  the  eight  major  nonagri cultural 
industries  for  periods  10  to  15  years  in  the  future.  The  latest  pub- 
lished projections  relate  to  the  year  1975  (^)*  In  addition  to  projections 
at  the  national  level  of  employment  and  replacement  needs  in  the  nine 
major  occupation  groups^  outlook  statements  are  made  for  nearly  TOO 
specific  occupations,  thirty  industries.  Special  studies  are  also  made 
relating  to  projected  en^loyment  in  selected  occupations,  and  industries, 
and  of  supply  and  replacement  needs.  Latest  projections  of  occupational 
employment  and  needs  were  done  for  1970  and  1975  (^)*  The  occupation 
projections  are  dependent  in  large  measure  on  the  industry  projections 
indicated  above.  Information  on  the  outlook  for  the  700  specific 
occupations  is  published  biennially  (6) . The  special  studies  of 
selected  occupations  and  industries  are  focused  on  either  1970  or  1975* 
Recent  studies  have  dealt  with:  Scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 

(7);  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  (8);  electricians  (y; 
tool  and  die  makers  (^;  skilled  workers  (9);  technicians  (lO);  banking 
(ll)j  electronics  manufacturing  (12);  civil  aviation  (^)j  retail 
trade  (l4);  and  scientific  and  technical  personnel  in  atomic  energy  (l5) . 


: I 


I 


The  projections  are  used  for  a wide  variety  of  purposes. 

The  detailed  projections  for  specific  industries  and  occupations 
are  used  primarily  for  planning  education  and  training  programs 
and  to  provide  high  school  students  with  information  on  outlook 
for  employment  in  particular  occupations.  The  projections  of 
selected  occupations  liave  some  relationship  with  other  sets  of 
projections.  For  instance,  those  of  scientists  and  engineers 
are  based  in  part  on  ratios  of  these  occupational  groups  to 
total  employment  by  industry;  teacher-pupil  ratios  are  applied 
to  projected  school  enrollment,  etc. 

Division  of  Economic  Growth  (and  QBE,  Dept,  of  Comm.) 

Under  the  guidance  of  an  interagency  committee,  integrates  the  work  of 
the  several  Government  and  private  research  organizations  participating 
in  the  Interagency  Growth  Studies  Pro/^ara.  This  program  will  project 
rates  and  patterns  of  growth  for  the  economy,  as  a framework  for 
analyzing  important  economic  problems,  including  problems  of  manpower 
utilization,  over  the  next  decade.  Projections  of  total  output  of  the 
economy  will  be  distributed  among  detailed  components  of  final  demand, 
by  product,  and  these  converted  into  output  requirements  by  industry. 
Along  with  projections  of  the  workweek  and  unit  labor  requirements, 
projections  of  output  by  industry  will  provide  the  basis  for  projections 
of  employment  for  detailed  industries.  The  supply  of  labor  will  also 
be  estimated  from  projections  of  the  population,  school  enrollment, 
household  and  family  formation,  and  labor  force  participation  rates  (l6) ♦ 
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One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  program  is  to  study 
the  relationship  hetveen  economic  growth  and  manpower  supply  and 
demand  In  the  future.  The  Division  of  Occupational  Employment 
Statistics  will  work  with  the  employment  projections  in  deriving 
projections  of  employment  hy  occupation  within  each  Industry. 

It  is  e:q?ected  that  the  Economic  Growth  project  will  strengthen 
the  projection  work  of  the  BLS  hy  adding  new  techniques  and 
systematic  develo]pent  of  aspects  of  the  economic  analysis 
underlying  the  projections. 


BOREAU  OP  MPLOIMENT  SECUEHTy,  LABOR  DEPARTMENT 


U.  S.  Employment  Service 


B 


In  conjunction  with  State  Employment  Security  agencies,  plans  a series 
of  Area  Skill  Surveys,  Including  projections  of  employment  hy  occupation 
and  manpower  needs  and  supply.  Details  vary  for  each  study,  hut  In 
general,  information  on  total  labor  force,  selected  occupations,  and 
selected  Industries  for  local  areas  or  for  the  State  are  Included. 
Studies  ^e  conducted  when  a State  expi*esses  a need  for  a study  and 
it  can  he  financed  hy  the  U.  S.  Etaployment  Service.  Usually  projections 
are  for  periods  two  to  five  years  in  the  future.  Projections  are 
developed  hy  the  State  agencies,  based  on  surveys  of  employers  In  local 
areas  regarding  their  intention  to  hire  and  train  workers  for  specified 
occupations,  utilizing  guidelines  established  by  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service. 


Surveys  of  training  needs  and  of  supply  and  demand  In  specific 
occupations  are  also  done  for  local  areas,  usually  for  short-run 
periods,  six  months  to  three  ye^s  ahead.  These  Training  Reeds  Surveys 
are  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  Area  Skill  Surveys,  conducted  to  furnish 
Information  to  justify  establishment  of  training  programs  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 


The  Area  Skill  Surveys  are  utilized  by  the  U.  S. 
Ihgployment  Service  and  by  local  organizations  In  planning 
education  and  training  programs  In  local  communities. 

State  Employment  Security  agencies  publish  the  results. 

A sample  of  these  publications  Include  those  for  Wisconsin 
(it),  the  San  Erancisco-Oakland  Bay  Area  (l8),  and  Cleveland 

(S)*  *“ 


U.  S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  CCMMISSIOK 


Program  Planning  Division 


Has  recently  completed  the  second  of  a series  of  four-year  projections, 
to  be  prepared  annually,  of  employment  in  the  Federal  Government,  by 


n 


\ 
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detailed  professional,  administrative,  and  clerical  occupations,  and 
of  total  blue-collar  and  postal  employment  for  the  years  1966-69  (20) * 
Occupations  characteristics  of  only  a few  agencies  are  projected  on  the 
basis  of  expected  employment  in  those  agencies*  Occupations  found  in 
t many  agencies  are  projected  on  the  basis  of  current  occupational  trends* 

IJhe  projections  are  prepared  as  a planning  aid  for 
Federal  administrators,  personnel  specialists,  and  as  a 
I service  to  educational  institutions* 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE,  DHEW 

i 

\ National  Institutes  of  Health,  Office  of  Program  Planning 

) At  the  request  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U*  S*  Congress, 

1963#  prepared  national  projections  of  professional  workers  in  medical 
research  and  also  of  replacement  needs  and  supply,  for  19Y0*  Includes 
details  by  sector  (Government,  industry,  universities  and  research 
1 institutes),  level  of  training  required,  and  scientific  field  (21) * 

t Projections  are  based  on  estimated  expenditures  for  medical  research 

I and  research  expenditures  per  professional  worker* 

I Division  of  Public  Health  Methods;  Division  of  Dental  Healthj  Division 

i of  nursing 

i 

{ Have  made  projections  of  demand  and  supply  of  new  graduates  of  physicians 

j (22),  dentists  (23),  and  nurses  (2^),  for  quinquennial  dates  between 

i 1950  and  1975,  with  needs  estimated  mainly  by  applying  projected  ratios 

J of  the  specified-group-to-population  to  projections  of  the  total  popula- 

/ tion  in  the  specified  year. 

L national  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Health  Manpower  Statistics  Branch 

In  the  future,  will  make  short-run  projections  of  health  manpower  supply* 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIOn,  EHW 

j 

V national  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  Division  of  Educational 

J Statistics^  Reference,  Estimates,  and  Projections  Branch 

!;  Carries  out  a continuing  program  of  national  projections  of  employment 

and  replacement  needs  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  in 
I public  and  private  schools  and  of  instructional  staff  in  colleges  and 

universities.  The  former  are  based  on  pupil-to -teacher  ratios  applied 
to  projected  school  enrollment  figures  and  the  latter  on  student-to-staff 
ratios  applied  to  projections  of  enrollment  in  colleges  and  universities* 

L The  most  recent  projections  relate  to  197^-75*  Those  of  instructional 

staff  of  institutions  of  higher  education  include  details  for  all  teachers 
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of  science  courses,  fOr  fUll-time  or  part-time  instructors  and  for  the  junior 
instructional  staff,  and  also  by  field  of  science  and  other  fields  (25)* 

Ejections  are  used  in  detemining  educational  policy 
and  proposed  legislation,  and  for  other  purposes* 

SOCIAL  SECpCPy  AHOISTBATIOri,  DHBtf 

Injects  labor  force  and  covered  population  periodically  for  calculating 
the  income,  outgo,  and  balance  of  the  social  security  trust  funds  in  the 
short  and  meditUQ  tens* 


u.  s«  tSBAsimm  of  ACSticoi/ruEs 


Various  Ihiits  in  the  Economic  Besearch  Service 


Occasionally  projections  of  national  faim  enployiiient  ten  or  fifteen  years 
in  the  future  (26)  are  meide  in  the  Farm  Bopulation  Branch,  Economic  and 
Statistical  Analysis  Division*  Periodically,  estimates  are  made  of  potential 
labor  force  supply  and  replacement,  in  the  absence  of  migration,  of  rural-farm 
or  all  rural  males  for  decades  succeeding  decennial  censuses  (Sj),  (26)*  The 
Outlook  and  Projections  Branch,  of  the  same  Division,  occasionally  makes 
projections  of  farm  labor  as  a part  of  a comprehensive  system  of  economic 
projections  pertaining  to  agr:*.culture*  The  Production  Besources  Branch, 

BUrm  Production  Economics  Division,  at  times  develops  projections  of  agricultural 
employment,  by  hired  and  family  cos^nents,  for  type  of  faming  areas  and 
economic  class  of  fam  (usually  not  published)  which  are  incidental  to  other 
work  relating  to  trends  in  farm  production* 


BEBEBENCES  CITED 

(1)  LABOB  BOBCE  PBOJECnoBS  BOB  1970-60*  Sophia  Oooper  and  Denis  F. 

Johnston*  U*  S.  I>epartment  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics* 
Beprint  Bb*  2^55«  (BVom  the  Monthly  Labor  Beviev.  Vol*  86,  Bo*  2, 
February  19^5* ) pages. 


(2)  HABFOHEB  REFOBT  OF  THE  PBESXDEBr  ABD  A HEFOBT  OB  HAHFOWEB  BE^UIREHENTS^ 

BESOUBCES,  UnilZATIOB,  ABD  TRAIBm,  transmitted  to  the  Oongress, 
March  1965*  0*  S«  Department  of  Labor*  1965* 

(3)  POFOLATIOB  ABD  LABOB  FOBCE  PROJECTiOHS  FOB  THE  UHITBD  STATES,  I96O  TO 

197?.  Sophia  Oooper  and  Stuart  Garfinkle*  U*  S*  I>epa3rtment  of 
Later,  Bureau  of  Later  Statistics*  Bui*  fib.  12^2*  1959*  9^  pages* 

(k)  MABFOWER  PSFOBT  OF  THE  HtBSIDENI  ABD  A BEFORI  OH  HABFOWER  BBQEUIRQOBBTS, 
BBSOtmcES,  OTTLIZATIOB,  ABD  TRAlBIBa,  transmitted  to  the  Oongress, 
March  1963*  U*  S*  l>epartinent  of  Later*  1963*  pages* 
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(5)  AMERICA’S  INDUSTRIAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  MANPOWER  RBQUIR5MENTS: 

1964-75*  Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the 
National  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress. 

(6)  OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK  1966-6?  EDITION,  U.  S.  Department 

of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  BLS  Bui.  No.  14^'' 

1966,  858  pages, 

(7)  SCIENTISTS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  TECHNICIANS  IN  THE  1960’s  — REQUIRE- 

MENTS AND  SUPPLY.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  National  Science  Foundation.  NSF  63-64.  1964. 

68  pages. 

(8)  A NEN  LOOK  AT  MANPOWER  NEEDS  IN  TEACHING.  Maxine  G.  Stevart. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

(Reprinted  from  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly,  Vol,  8,  No.  2, 
May  1964,) 

(9)  THE  HEED  FOR  SKILLED  WORKERS,  1965-75.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  (In  I^ocess.) 
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T 
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(10)  TECHNICIAN  MANPOWER  - BEQUIREHENTS,  RESOURCES  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS. 

U.  S,  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  (in 
Process, ) 

(11)  CHANGING  MANPOWER  RBQUIR01ENTS  IN  BANKING.  Rose  Wiener.  U,  S. 

Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Reprint 
No,  2401,  (From  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol,  85,  No,  9 
September  1^2.)  7 pages. 

(12)  EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK  AND  CHANGING  OCCUPATIONAL  STRUCTURE  IN 

ELECTRONICS  MANUFACTURING,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Bui,  No.  I363.  October  I963. 

60  pages. 

(13)  EMPLOYMENT  REQUIR0IENTS  AND  CHANGING  OCCUPATIONAL  STRUCTURE  IN 

CIVIL  AVIATION.  U,  S,  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Bui,  No,  136?.  June  1964.  55  pages, 

(14)  CHANGING  EMPIOYMENT  PATTERNS  AND  OUTLOOK  IN  hiSEPUL  TRADE,  U-  S, 

Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  (in  Process,) 


(15)  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  PERSONNEL  IN  ATOMIC  ENERGY,  Harold 
Liebling  and  Allan  Katz,  U,  S,  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  In  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol,  8?#  No,  6 
June  1964,  Pages  633-638, 
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INTERACaCY  GROWTH  STUDIES  EROGRAM.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Division  of  Economic  Growth, 
Publication  planned  for  1966. 

WISCONSIN  MANPOWER  OUTLOOK  I96I-I966  — TEACHING  PROFESSIONS. 
Wisconsin  State  Bnployment  Service,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

1962.  37  pages. 

MANPOWER  RESOURCES,  SAN  FRANCISCO-OAiaiAND  BAY  AREA,  I96O-I97O. 

State  of  California,  Department  of  Employment,  San  Francisco, 
California.  1963*  pages. 

CLEVELAND  AREA  SKILL  SURVEY,  1962^67.  Ohio  Bureau  of  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation,  Columbus,  Ohio.  1963*  58  pages. 

FEDERAL  WORKFORCE  OUTLOOK,  FISCAL  YEARS,  1966-69.  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  November  1966.  12  pages. 

RESOURCES  FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH,  REPORT  NO.  3:  MANPOWER  FOR 

MEDICAL  RESEARCH  REquIRIMENTS  AND  RESOURCES,  I965-7O.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service.  PHS  Pub.  No.  1001.  January  1963*  72  pages. 

PHYSICIANS  FOR  A GROWING  AMERICA.  Report  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
Consultant  Group  on  Medical  Education.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service.  PHS 
Pub.  No.  709*  1959*  95  pages. 

HEALIH  MANPOWER  SOURCE  BOOK  SECTION  I8:  MANPOWER  IN  THE 

1960's.  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 

Public  Health  Service.  PHS  Pub.  No.  263.  196^.  67  pages. 

TOWARD  QUALITY  IN  NURSING:  NEEDS  AND  GOALS.  Report  of  the 

Surgeon  General's  Consultant  Group  on  Nursing.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service.  PHS 
Pub.  No.  992.  1963*  73  pages. 

PROJECTIONS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  TO  197^^-75.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 
OE-IOO3O-65.  1965.  68  pages. 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  LEVELS  OF  LIVING.  Louis  J.  Ducoff.  In  A Place 
to  Live  — Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  1963*  Pages  19-25.  (Projections  of  total 
agricultural  employment  to  1970.) 


1 (27)  fiURAL-FABM  MALES  mUEBim  JW  LSAVUR}  W0BKXN6  AGES,  1940-50  and 

! 19?0-60  — RSHACEMENT  HATIOS  AED  HATES.  Gladys  K.  Bowles 

I and  Ooiu^d  Taeuber*  Series  Census-AMS  (P-27)  Eb*  S3*  August 

I 1956.  65  pages. 

{ (2d)  POTENTIAL  SUPPLY  AND  BEPLACEHBNT  OF  HUHAL  MALES  OF  LABOB  FOBCE 

I AGE,  1960-70  LECALB.  Gladys  K.  Bowles,  Calvin  L.  Beale  and 

j Benjamin  S.  Bradshaw.  U.  S.  Depaitment  of  Agricultiire, 

I Economic  Eesearch  Service.  Statistical  Bulletin  378*  September 

I 1966.  i45  pages. 
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GHAPm  IV 


EROJECEEaH  MEXPHODOLOGY 


Projections  and  Forecasts 


Official  sotirces  of  projections  frequently  warn  the  user  that  the 
projections  presented  are  not  “forecasts".  Ttfhen  the  word  "forecast"  is 
used  in  this  manner,  the  writer  usually  means  an  unconditional  prophecy 
or  prediction,  and  since  he  is  well  aware  of  the  numerous  unforeseen 
events  which  could  upset  his  projection,  he  hastens  to  warn  the  user  of 
this  danger#  The  word  "projection"  is  commonly  used  to  distinguish 
the  conditional  prediction  from  the  unconditioned  prediction#  We  use 
the  word  in  this  sense  in  this  Report.*  "Economic  life  is  much  too 
complicated  to  permit  of  unconditional  forecasts.  The  best  that  can 
be  achieved  is  to  form  a judgment  as  vo  the  most  probable  course  of 
certain  variables  based  upon  certain  assumptions,  both  explicit  and 
implicit,  concerning  their  relationships  to  other  determining  or 
explanatory  variables . The  probable  future  course  of  these  explana- 
tory variables,  however,  can  also  be  known  only  with  some  margin  of 
Tincertainty.  All  projections,  therefore,  inevitably  include  a letrge 
element  of  judgment  i^d— also  inevitably— all  are  subject  to  some 

margin  of  error..."i/ 

1 

In  what  sense  etre  projections  conditional?  To  answer  this 
question  it  is  useful  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  conditions.  The 
first  relates  to  a situation  iMch  exists  at  the  time  the  projection 
is  made  and  is  assumed  to  continue  indefinitely  or  at  least  to  the 
period  of  reference,  of  the  projection.  Thus,  this  first  condi.tion 
Is  an  assumption  implying  continuity.  It  is  made  in  order  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  elements  which  would  necessarily  be  purely  con- 
jectural# For  example,  the  Nation  is  at  peace  when  the  projection  is 
made  so  we  assme  peace  in  the  future  period  to  which  the  projection 
relates.  The  assumption  is  a way  of  disposing  of  factors  exogenous 
to  the  observed  system# 

The  second  type  of  condition,  in  contrast  to  the  assumption  meide 
in  the  first  type,  implies  discontinuity.  This  type  of  condition  may 
be  called  a specifying  condition.  For  every  different  condition 
specified  we  introduce  the  possibility  of  a different  projection.  When 
we  talk  of  making  projections  on  the  basis  of  various  assumptions, 
we  usually  mean  changing  th»;  specifying  conditions.  Some  users  of 

*Note:  Despite  this  distinction,  we  have  called  persons  who  develop 

projections  "forecasters"  throughout  this  Report  because  of  the 
entirely  different  common  meaning  of  the  word  "projector." 
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projections  prefer  that  there  be  specified  several  alternative  condl* 
tlons  so  that  they  may  observe  how  each  of  them  would  affect  the  pro- 
jection, and  then  choose  among  them  in  tenns  of  their  own  proposed  use 
of  the  projection.  !Hie  maker  of  projections  may  find  the  burden  of 
doing  this  very  onerous  since  specifying  many  conditions  at  each  stage 
in  a projection  process  can  have  an  annoying  multiplicative  effect* 

©lere  Is  no  reason  for  ejqpecting  a relationship  which  Is  apparent 
for  some  past  period  to  hold  in  the  future  tuiless  there  Is  some  degree 
of  interdependency  between  the  variables.  If  our  projections  are  to 
be  reasonably  accurate  the  observed  relationships  of  the  past  must  be 
bolstered  by  soojid  theoretical  considerations.  !Ehe  art  of  successful 
projection  requires  Identification  of  the  framework  of  relationships 
among  relevant  variables,  and  the  drawing  of  clear  distinctions 
between  these  on  the  one  hand  and  of  matters  of  judgment  on  the  other* 
With  respect  to  observable  relationships.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
efforts  and  resources  devoted  to  establishing  these  patterns  for 
the  past  are  precisely  \dmt  would  be  needed  for  projections  If  we 
had  no  interest,  per  se,  in  the  past*  This  Is  because  the  ohly 
scientific  basis  for  making  a projection  at  all  Is  the  stability  we 
have  observed  in  a relationship  between  two  or  more  variables  in 
the  past.  This  same  stability  enables  us  to  specify  the  qualifica- 
tions and  assumptions  which  distinguish  the  projection  from  an  uncondi- 
tional forecast  of  the  future. 

Projections  are  always  subject  to  implicit  assumptions  which 
are  not  and  cannot  be  clearly  articulated  by  the  author  nor  fully 
recognized  by  the  reader*  In  one  reporl£/  It  is  assumed  "that 
economic  and  social  patterns  will  be  about  the  same  in  1970  as 
today."  The  esqpresslon  of  this  assumption  in  a sentence  does  not 
clarify  or  ejqpllcate  in  detail  just  \dmt  Is  meant.  However,  It  Is 
unavoidable.  Since  we  cannot  fully  detail  or  escplain  the  past,  but 
past  data  are  used  in  developing  projections  in  one  way  or  another, 
there  Is  an  assump'  ^on  present  of  continuity  of  the  past  into  the 
future.  3T  IS  IJESiBABtiE  TO  WORK  TOWARD  A REIXJCnON  IN  THE  SCOPE  OF 
VAGUE  OR  IMPLICIT  ASSUMPTIONS  A13D  TO  THEIR  REPLACEMENT  BY  A STRUCTURE 
OP  EXPLICIT  ASSUMPTIONS  (see  Chapter  I,  Recommendation  # l)  • 

Explicit  assumptions  are  usually  quantitative  or  quantifiable. 

The  same  report  assumes  that  GNP  in  constant  dollars  will  increase 
50  percent  from  i960  to  1970,  and  that  national  security  expenditures 
will  rise  somewhat  above  1962  levels.  These  statements  actually  sum- 
marize a number  of  explicit  assumptions  which  bear  a fairly  straight- 
forward relationship  to  the  projections,  although  there  may  be  a great 
many  computations  in  between.  It  should  be  possible  then  to  show  the 
relationship  between  the  projections  and  a range  of  growth  rates  in 
0)P  between  say,  h3  and  60  percent  from  19^  to  1970.  In  turn,  the 
other  explicit  assumption  on  national  defense  expenditures  may  be 
varied  and  Its  relationship  to  the  projected  number  of  scientists  and 
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engineers  exhibited. 

At  this  point  a further  classification  of  explicit  assumptions  may 
be  attempted.  5he  rate  of  growth  in  the  entire  economy  may  well  be 
affectedly  government  policy,  but  the  level  of  national  defense  expendi- 
tures is  much  more  directly  subject  to  decision  making.  In  fact  this 
assumption  may  most  readily  be  called  a program  or  policy  assumption. 

Policies  are  easily  altered,  and  in  fact  often  have  been.  Future  patterns 
in  these  policy  assumptions  are  then  subject  to  a degree  of  uncertainty. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  policy  maker  is  best  servf  ^ by  being  given 
a range  of  values  of  the  policy  assumption  and  of  the  ^eiated  projections. 

Obviously,  projections  of  manpower  requirements  for  different 
occupations  may  require  many  complex  assumptions  concerning  how  the 
economic  system  works  and  how  it  will  react  to  variations  in  the  supply 
of  and  demand  for  manpower  with  specific  skills.  Nevertheless,  some 
projections  are  so  dominated  by  one  or  two  considerations  that  the  method 
used  in  the  projection  may  be  very  simple  indeed.  For  example,  school 
enrollment  rates  for  youngsters  in  grade  school  are  now  so  close  to  one 
hundred  percent  that  projections  of  grade  school  enrollments  depend  almost 
exclusively  on  projections  of  the  population  of  the  appropriate  age 
groups.  For  high  school  enrollments,  the  relationship  is  less  direct, 
although  currently  projections  of  the  high  school  population  are  made  ; 

by  relatively  simple  extensions  of  the  enrollment  rates  into  the  future,  j 

applied  to  population  projections.  ^ College  enrollments  are  still  more  ! 

difficult  to  project,  depending  as  they  do  so  much  more  heavily  on 
economic  as  well  as  demographic  considerations. 

Clearly,  the  projection  methodology  must  fit  the  type  of  problem 
at  hand,  llie  method  used  will  be  related  to  the  assumptions  which  it  see^s 
reasonable  to  m^e,  the  data  on  past  relationships  which  are  available, 
and  the  amount  of  detail  and  the  level  of  accuracy  demanded  by  the  problem 
at  hand.  After  reviewing  a number  of  projections  now  being  made  for 
various  purposes,  the  Working  Group  was  convinced  that  no  single  method 
is  so  much  to  be  preferred  that  it  could  be  recommended  as  the  method  by 
which  projections  should  be  constructed. 

lliere  are  four  basic  elements  of  the  projection  process.  Any  pro- 
jection must  contain  these  elements,  although  sometimes  very  little 
attention  may  be  explicitly  paid  to  one  or  more  of  them.  51ie  Working  Group 
believes  that  making  these  elements  more  explicit  and  considering  improve- 
ments which  may  be  made  in  each  will  serve  to  improve  the  quality  of  neny 
of  the  projections  now  being  made.  The  four  elements  are: 

1)  Specifying  the  conceptual  framework 

2)  Identifying  changing  relationships 
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3)  Assuming  the  movement  of  independent  variables  in  the  fature 
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If)  Developing  the  relevant  data  or  proxy  variables. 

Specifying  the  Conceptual  PVamevork 

Every  projection  mast  have  a conceptual  framework,  no  matter  how 
simple.  Broadly  speaking,  the  model  is  a theory  or  concept  of  the  rele- 
vant factors  affecting  the  variable  to  be  projected  and  how  such  relevant 
factors  work.  More  sophisticated  (mathematically  speaking)  models  may 
be  stated  in  the  form  of  equations  which  ej^ress  how  the  systom  worte, 
which  therefore  form  the  mechanism  by  Tdiich  the  projection  is  produced 
once  the  appropriate  conditions  are  specified.  But  less  mathaiiatically 
developed  projections  also  rely  on  models,  whether  these  are  ej^llcitly 
stated  or  not. 

Formal  mathematical  models  have  the  advantage  of  requiring  complete 
specification  of  the  system.  Rigorous  detailing  of  assumptions  is 
essential^  inconsistencies  and  omissions  are  more  likely  to  be  evident. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  real-life  situation  may  be  so  complex  that  the 
building  of  a math^atical  model  with  sufficient  variables  may  he  deaned 
to  be  too  onerous  an  undertaking  in  view  of  the  anticipated  uses  of  the 
projection.  Furthermore,  formal  models  are  severely  limited  by  the  lack 
of  suitable  data.  They  frequently,  therefore,  must  rely  on  gross  data 
and  neglect  relevant  variables  for  which  information  is  lacking. 

Without  spending  the  time  to  develop  a complete  mathematical  model, 
it  is  possible  to  make  projections  on  a more  largely  "Judgmental”  basis 
which  take  account  of  the  available  data  and  state  of  knowledge,  and 
possibly  to  develop  one  part  of  the  system  to  a much  more  elaborate  extent 
than  other  parts.  The  quality  of  the  resulting  projections  will  never- 
theless depend  on  the  quality  and  relevancy  of  the  underlying  conceptual 
framework*  The  more  "Judgmental”  models  frequently  risk  over-simplified 
or  inconsistent  assumptions. 

All  of  the  techniques  used  in  projection  work  represent  a mixture 
of  Judgment  and  quantitative  methods.  Quantitative  methods  as  such 
are  rarely  used  exclusively  since  the  end  results  are  always  examined 
critically,  and  altered  if  deemed  advisable,  usually  by  changing  some 
aspect  of  the  quamtitative  metiiod  used.  For  example,  if  a time  trend 
is  used,  a linear  trend  may  be  replaced  by  a curvilinear  one,  if  the 
change  over  time  appears  to  be  too  rapid  (or  too  slow). 

Most  projection  methods  are  quite  simple  and  rely  heavily  upon 
assximptions  of  stability  in  certain  ratios.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  these  projections  are  tied  to  available  projections  of  the  population 
by  age  and  sex,  as  in  the  school  enrollment  projections  already  described. 
When  certain  levels  of  expenditures  are  assumed,  say  for  particular 
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government  programs,  the  ratios  projected  ma^  be  manpower  per  dollar. 
It  Is  usualiLy  assumed  that  ratios  of  this  kind  are  stable  enough,  or 
change  slowly  and  smoothly,  so  that  they  may  be  extrapolated  into  the 
future  with  some  degree  of  confidence* 


As  far  as  this  Working  Group  can  discover,  more  elaborate  mathematical 
occupational  projections  than  those  discussed  above  have  been  developed  to 
only  a limited  extent.  It  Is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  results  of  such 
techniques,  but  this  work  needs  to  be  pursued  much  more  than  It  has  been 
in  the  peist*  !nils  Is  consistent  with  'Uie  development  of  projection 
models,  rather  than  of  projections  as  such,  and  relies  heavily  upon  the 
programing  of  such  models  for  computers,  so  that  specific  projections 
may  be  developed  quickly  as  needed. 


In  these  circumstances,  the  Working  Group  has  not  recommended  whole- 
sale adoption  of  one  or  another  projection  technique.  197  DOES  HOWEVER, 
RECOMMEND  THAT  MORE  ATTENTION  BE  PAID  TO  THE  CONCEFTaAL  FRAMEWORK  AND 
THE  BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS  ON  WHICH  XE  IS  FORMED  (see  Chapter  I,  Recommaida- 
tlcns  # 1-lv).  XE  FURTHERMORE  BELIEVES  THAT  WORK  ON  MORE  FORMAL  MATHE- 
MATICAL MODELS  SHOULD  BE  EXPANDED  TO  ASSIST  IN  ASSESSING  THE  CONCEPTUAL 
FRAMEWORKS  USED  IN  THE  MORE  LARGELY  "JUDGMENTAL”  MODELS,  AND  TO  POINT 
THE  WAY  TO  GAPS  IN  THEORY  OR  INFORMATION  (see  Chapter  I,  Recommendations 
#5,  7)* 


Significant  Variables. 


In  any  projection,  the  validity  of  Hie  projection  will  depend  on 
being  able  to  isolate  the  major  variables  which  are  strongly  associated, 
if  not  causally  linked  with  the  subject  being  forecast.  Empirically 
determined  associations  should  be  supported  by  theoretical  relationships, 
where  possible,  since  variables  can  easily  seem  to  have  effects  that  ^e 
in  reality  caused  by  other  factors.  If  significant  variables  are  omitted, 
or  if  the  model  is  not  designed  to  test  the  real  policy  issues,  erroneous 
conclusions  are  likely. 


Manpower  daoand  projections  can  be  developed  for  many  different 
categories.  They  can  reflect  reguirmuents  on  the  basis  of  current  utiliza- 
tion patterns  of  employers;  they  can  forecast  what  employment  will  actually 
be  in  the  target  year;  or,  they  can  illustrate  the  number  of  persons  needed 
to  meet  a particular  goal.  Even  when  the  objective  of  the  projection  is 
clearly  defined,  such  as  to  provide  information  for  the  development  of 
education  and  training  programs,  there  are  many  alternatives  open.  For 
example,  projections  pr^ared  for  those  developing  education  and  training 
programs  could  be  in  terms  of  the  level  of  education  of  persons  currently 
working  in  the  occupation,  the  minimum  level  of  education  that  employers 
would  accept,  or  the  education  level  the  employer  would  like  to  have.  In 
the  same  way,  estimates  of  future  training  n^eds  could  be  mad,e  for 
specific  detailed  occupations  such  as  turret  lathe  operator,  for  a job 
family  such  as  machining  occupations,  or  for  an  even  broader  group  such 
as  factory  workers.  Similarly,  estimates  could  be  made  in  terms  of  the 
worker’s  entry  job,  or  his  ultimate  occupational  goal,  or  might  even 
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eliminate  the  occupational  classification  entirely  and  be  made  for  the 
educational  level  needed  to  equip  an  individual  for  the  beginning  job 
in  a job  family. 

The  conceptual  framework  for  a projection,  it  is  evident,  must  be 
directed  toward  the  policy  issue  or  problem  to  be  solved.  This 
prescription  is  most  difficult  to  follow  in  the  case  of  widely  used, 
general  purpose  projections.  But  whether  the  issue  is  broad  or  narrow, 
immediate  or  distant,  the  design  of  an  appropriate  conceptual  framework 
for  the  projection  requires  considerable  and  continuing  communication 
between  those  making  projections  and  the  users,  whether  these  are 
policy-making  officials  within  the  Government  or  members  of  the  public. 

Incomplete  Mfodels. 

The  risk  of  not  completely  specifying  a model  can  be  seen  in  the 
projections  of  the  number  of  M.D. s needed  in  medical  research.  In  the 
past  few  years  the  sup;^yof  Ph.D.s  going  into  the  field  of  medical 
research  has  been  large  and  growing  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  M.D.s. 

In  the  projections  this  change  has  been  treated  as  a result  of  changes 
in  demand.  With  limited  supplies  of  M.D.s,  the  changes  could  just  as 
easily,  and  perhaps  with  more  justification,  have  been  treated  as  a 
supply  constraint  problem.  A forecast  of  the  number  of  doctors  who  will 
go  into  this  field  should  consider  these  two  possibilities  and  try  to 
deteiTttine  if  either  is  dominant  or  if  some  miacture  of  the  two  has  to  be  used. 

Positive  vs.  Normative  Projections. 


Manpower  projections  generally  are  intended  to  show  what  the  world 
is  likely  to  be  like  under  given  conditions  in  a future  period. 
Occasionally,  manpower  projections  are  intended  to  show  what  the  world 
ou^t  to  look  like  in  this  respect  in  the  same  period.  The  former  may 
be  called  a positive  projection  and  the  latter  a normative  one. 


An  illustration  :>f  a normative , manpower  projection  is  contained  in 
Physicians  for  a Growing  America.  Sr  The  Surgeon  General  put  this  question 


to  the  Consultant  Group:  Ebw  shall  the  Nation  be  supplied  with  adequate 

numbers  of  well-qualified  physicians?  The  Group  chose  the  1959  ratio 
of  physicians  to  population  as  representing  a minimum  ratio  essential  for 
protecting  the  health  of  the  American  people.  The  Group  did  not  find 
that  this  ratio  would  continue  to  1975  but  rather  that  it  should.  To 
maintain  this  ratio  in  1975 > the  Group  calculated  that  an  output  of 
11,000  graduates  was  necessary  in  that  year.  To  provide  this  number  in 
1975  would  require  12,000  admissions  in  1971.  The  Group  then  made  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  facilities  needed  to  support  the  required 
number  of  physicians.  The  projected  number  of  physicians  represents  a 
goal,  a result  to  be  sought,  rather  than  a necessary  consequence  that 
would  flow  from  developments  in  the  projection  period. 
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Tbmre  vould  appear  to  be  no  substantial  reason  for  denying  to  a 
normative  projection  the  use  of  the  term  "projection"  because#  after  all# 

Its  purpose  is  to  illuminate  the  future*  However#  these  are  different 
kinds  of  projections  and#  consequently#  proper  precautions  shoiild  be 
taken  by  the  forecaster  to  make  clear  to  the  user  which  of  these  pro- 
jections he  Is  dealing  with*  If  both  positive  and  normative  projections 
are  put  in  the  same  document#  there  should  be  no  ambiguity  in  the  user*s  , i 

ability  to  recognize  when  he  has  moved  from  one  kind  of  projection  to 
the  other* 

Other  Model-Building  Problems* 

Models  T^ch  serve  some  purposes  reasonably  well  may  be  inappropriate  j 

for  other  p*.irposes  * A model  based  on  the  continuation  of  past  trends  may 
include  in  the  model  Itself  certain  presumptions  about  the  future  which  \ 

may  not  be  explicitly  recognized*  For  example#  labor  force  participation  | 

rates  may  be  affected  by  the  state  of  the  Job  market*  Rates  calculated 
for  periods  when  the  labor  supply  was  anple  may  require  some  adjustment 
if  they  are  to  be  projected  on  a full-employment  hypothesis*  ' ; 

Projections  which  are  significantly'  affected  by  Government  policy  t \ 

are  difficult  to  use*  It  Is  frequently  assumed  that  projections  can  be  \ i 

made  on  the  assumption  that  no  change  in  policy  will  be  made#  and  then  ; : 

such  projections  can  be  conpared  with  those  based  on  a variety  of  program  i | 

changes*  In  many  cases#  the  "no-change"  projection  Is  in  reality  based  1 ^ 

on  past  relationships  which  reflect  a succession  of  policy  changes. 

Tb&  problems  of  specifying  the  model  or  the  conceptual  framework  j 

are  ostensibly  avoided  when  the  forecaster  does  not  attempt  to  make  his 
own  projection#  but  instead  summarizes  individual  fosrecasts  made  by  a 
large  grovqo*  !Ehis  syi^em  has  been  employed  only  for  relatively  short^ange  } j 

projections  €is  far  as  the  Working  Group  is  aware*  It  Is  the  method  under-  j 

lying  local  area  estimates  of  manpower  requirements  prepared  by  the  State  ^ i 

Employment  Security  agencies  following  guidelines  established  by  the  * i 

Bureau  of  Ehiployment  Security*  The  Working  Group  noted  the  difficulties  I j 

in  combining  forecasts  made  by  a large  nuniber  of  employers#  possibly  \\ 

deriving  from  inconsistent  assumptions#  and  probably  not  completely  |l 

covering  the  local  economy  (in  the  sense  that  no  present  employer  Is  jl 

forecasting  for  new  employers  who  may  start  operating  in  the  future).  - * 

In  fact#  there  Is  an  implicit  conceptual  framework  underlying  such 
projections  which  requires  continual  examination  and  evaluation  as  in 
any  other  type  of  projection*  !Ehe  danger  is  to  presume  the  quality  of 
the  summary  projection  because  of  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  persons 
responsible  for  contributing  the  individual  pieces*  WDHKING  GROUP 
BELIEVES  SUCH  IMAILED  FR0JEC!1H;0RS  SHOULD  BE  TIED  IW  WITH  OVERALL 
ECONOMIC  M0DEU3#  WHE&B  POSSIBLE  (see  Chapter  I#  ReconBoendation  # 3)< 
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In  the  manpower  area^  models  are  usually  prepared  either  of  labor 
st^ly  or  of  manpower  requirements.  For  some  purposes^  projections 
\ftilch  take  Into  account  the  Interactions  between  supply  and  demand 
would  be  most  desirable.  Such  projections  are  most  difficult  and  have 
seldom  been  attempted*  Furtheimore^  the  Interactions  of  supply  and 
demand  are  frequently  neglected  In  Interpreting  the  separate  supply  and 
demand  projections  for  policy  use* 


This  point  Is  Illustrated  by  the  statement  by  some  forecasters  that 
a projected  surplus  or  shortage  will  never^  In  fact^  materialize  because 
accommodations  to  the  projected  imbalance  would  be  made*  For  example^  In 
the  case  of  a projected  surplus  of  secondary  school  teachers,  the  sur- 
plus would  not  emerge  because  the  persons  concerned  would  turn  to  primary 
schools  to  meet  a projected  shortage  there.  In  the  ca^e  of  a projected 
shortage  of  primary  school  teachers,  the  shortage  would  be  frustrated 
by  an  increase  in  uncertlflcated  personnel,  in  the  ratio  of  students  to 
teachers,  etc*  Or,  in  case  of  a projection  of  engineers  \^lch  indicated 
a probable  deficiency  of  supply  to  meet  demand,  accommodations  might  be 
made  by  employers  In  utilizing  their  work  force  differently  (e.g*,  by 
using  more  technicians)  or  more  people  iftlght  be  attracted  to  the  pro- 
fession as  a result  of  favorable  opportunities.  Ideally,  the  methodology 
of  a projected  result  should  have  built  Into  it  the  interactions 
bietweai  demand  and  supply  that  are  likely  to  occur  as  the  emerging 
situation  develops  over  the  course  of  the  projection  period*  The 
projected  res\ilt  wo\ild  thus  Include  rather  than  exclude  these  Inter- 
actions . 


Problems  such  as  these  have  no  easy  answers . THF  VOHKING  GBOUF 
7EILT  TEUT  AT  A MINIKUM,  USERS  SHOUU)  BE  PROVIDED  WITR  AS  MJCH  INFORMATION 
AS  POSSIBLE  ON  THE  ASSUMPTIONS  IMPLOYED  IN  THE  MODEL  AND  THE  IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR  UmS  OF  THE  PHOJECTEONS  (see  Chapter  I,  Recommendation  # l)* 

Identifying  Changing  Relationships 

In  mathematical  terms,  the  equations  idilch  comprise  the  model 
describe  the  functional  relationships  of  the  variables,  and  the  para- 
meters of  the  eqiuatlons  establish  the  specific  relationships,  generally 
based  on  past  experience*  In  this  sense,  the  model  Itself  establishes 
the  relationships*  Nevertheless,  looking  forward  means  that  errors  may 
develop  since  the  relationships  originally  specified  can  change  with 
time  in  unanticipated  ways*  For  this  reason.  Identifying  changing 
relationships  Is  listed  as  a separate  consideration  in  the  art  of  making 
projections . 

Ideally,  dynamic  models  would  provide  for  changing  relationships* 

In  practice,  most  projections  in  the  manpower  area  are  based  on  many 
assumptions  of  simple  stable  relationships*  Errors  are  especially  likely 
to  occur  irtien  the  projection  is  made  using  simple  trend  factors  without 
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trying  to  go  back  to  more  basic  variables.  Obviously,  a forecaster 
cannot  prove  that  relationships  i^ch  have  been  stable  in  the  past 
will  remain  so  in  the  future.  He  should,  however.  Indicate  the  basis 
for  his  judgment  that  the  relationship  will  hold. 

In  developing  such  an  argument",  the  Working  Group  felt  that  more 
effort  should  be  devoted  to  showing  that  the  relationships  on  which  the 
model  is  based  have  in  fact  been  stable  in  the  past.  If  the  relation- 
ships have  not  been  stable  in  the  past,  there  is  little  reason  to  assume 
that  they  wili  became  stable  in  the  future.  Models  which  appear  to  be 
unstable  in  their  relationships  may  have  ignored  relevant  variables, 
or  have  specliled  inappropriate  relationships  among  the  variables  present 
If  no  improvements  may  be  thought  of  in  these  models,  they  should  be 
used  with  particular  caution  because  of  this  instability.  In  our  review 
of  projections,  we  foimd  that  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  formal 
demonstrations  that  the  method  used  would  have  given  good  predictions 
using  past  data.  In  part;,  this  Is  the  result  of  the  sporadic,  visually 
brief,  es^rlence  in  maki^  projections;  in  part;.  It  derives  from 
IneLdeqpate  staff  and  resources  to  make  such  demonstrations.  SUCH 
HEVIEl^  SHOULD  BE  A HEGULAH  PABI  OF  AHI  PROCHtAM  FOR  PERIODICALLY 
UFDASDING  PEtOIECTiDIIS  (see  Chapter  I,  Recommendation  f 8) . 

the  Movement  of  Independent  Variables 


Assuming  the  future  course  of  independent  variables  Is  a critical 
part  of  any  projection.  The  assumptions  must  be  reasonable  and  mxist 
relate  to  the  issues  at  hand,  to  the  purposes  for  ^Ich  the  projections 
are  being  made.  Because  these  assumptions  are  so  Intimately  related 
to  the  model  being  used,  the  type  of  projection,  and  the  problems  to 
be  solved,  the  Working  Groip  has  not  listed  specific  recommendations 
on  this  point. 

One  issue  did  occupy  some  attention,  however.  That  was  the 
dlffloilt  problem  of  protecting  the  forecasters  from  undue  pressures 
from  without,  whether  from  policy-making  officials  within  the  agency, 
or  indirect  pressures  from  users  or  other  members  of  the  public.  SMs 
is  a difficult  issue.  In  order  to  make  imaginative  and  useful  pro- 
jections, the  forecasters  must  maintain  close  communication  with  policy 
officials  and  be  responsive  to  policy  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  If 
their  projections  are  dominated  too  much  by  policy  considerations,  if 
thfey  are  forced  into  a strait-jetcket  contrary  to  the  best  judgment  of 
the  projectors,  less  than  adegjuate  work  will  result.  Such  pressures 
are  likely  to  operate  in  relation  to  the  assunq^lons  for  extending 
independent  variables  into  the  future  (for  example,  specifying  an 
unemployment  rate  or  a productivity  rate  which  must  be  assumed  over  the 
succeeding  decade).  DBVELOIMENT  OF  AL3IERNATIVE  PROJECTIONS  PRO\aDBS 
ONB  SOLUTION  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MINIHUM  STANDARDS  ANOTHER.  BEYOND 
THAT,  THE  WORKING  GROUP  BE0QMHEND6  TECHNICAL  INTERAGENCY  REVIEW  AS  A 
MEANS  OF  ENCOURAGING  OBJECTIVE  STANDARDS  (see  Chapter  I,  Recommendation 
# 10a). 
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Availability  of  information  is  a limiting  factor  in  the  development 
of  projections.  Information  may  not  exist  in  sufficient  detail,  for 
sufficiently  long  time  periods,  or  with  sufficient  accuracy,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  model.  Or  the  series  required  for  the  model  inay  not 
exist  at  all.  In  these  circumstances,  the  forecaster  is  forced  to 
develop  some  type  of  "proxy"  variable  which  can  substitute  for  the  more 
desirable  series;  or  to  develop  his  projection  on  a more  aggregative 
basis;  or  to  revise  his  model.  Since  projections  of  occupational 
manpower  are  fairly  recent  developments,  pressures  for  the  provision 
of  suitable  statistical  series  are  not  of  long  standing  and  many  gaps 
are  apparent. 

Less  obvious,  but  perhaps  equally  important,  the  lack  of  information 
affects  the  general  type  of  models  developed  in  more  subtle  ways.  For 
exan^e,  many  micro-models  depend  on  estimates  of  rates  of  change. 

QThere  Is  an  almost  complete  lack  of  Information  on  flows  of  manpower,  as 
opposed  to  cross-sectional  categorizations,  and  this  situation  has 
Important  effects  on  the  kinds  of  models  which  It  Is  feasible  to  construct. 
Ihe  Working  Group  found  that  the  development  of  additional  appropriate 
information  was  one  of  the  most  significant  methods  'vdiereby  manpower 
projections  might  be  Improved  in  the  long  run.  Ihe  kinds  of  Infoimation 
needed  are  described  more  pajrblcularly  in  the  next  Chapter. 


Footnotes 

1/  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council.  World  Economic  Situation) 
Evaluation  of  long-term  econcMlc  projections.  A preliminary  report 
by  the  Secretary-General,  Thirtieth  Session.  23  June  i960.  Page  1. 

^ Sci^tistsj  Engineers  and  Technicians  in  the  1960*s.  ICT,  1963* 

^ Projections  of  Educational  Statistics  to  1973*7^«  196k  edition, 

Office  of  Education,  OE  IOO30,  Chapter  I. 

Hepoirt  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Consultant  Group  on  Medical  Education, 
Physicians  for  a Growing  America.  Public  Health  Service,  Public 
Health  Service  Publication  No.  709>  October  1999,  U.,  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  United  States  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1959>  P*  12. 
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CHAPOIRR  V 

SOME  SPECIFIC  PHOBIC 


Some  general  considerations  In  the  develo(pnient  of  projections  vere 
discussed  In  the  preceding  Chapter.  Little  of  this  discussion  was  new; 
rather^  tiie  Working  Group  felt  that  these  considerations  required  restate- 
ment as  background  for  a discussion  of  a number  of  specific  problems 
which  appeared  of  the  most  immediate  importance  In  any  general  attempt  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  the  manpower  projection  work  now  going  on  In  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  this  Chapter^  these 
specific  problems  will  be  briefly  enumerated. 

Specifying  the  Model 

Enough  has  been  said  In  Chapter  XV  to  underline  the  importance  of  ] 

specifying  the  model  and  Its  implications  for  the  benefit  of  the  variety  \ 

of  users  idto  will  make  use  of  the  projections . The  Working  Group  returned 
to  this  point  6ig8dn  and  agaln^  frequently  In  the  guise  of  recommendations  | 

for  stating  as  escpUcltly  as  possible  the  "assumptions  on  iriaich  the  pro-  | 

jectlon  Is  based.”  In  this  connection^  It  was  observed  that  If  the 
model  Is  specified  and  presented  In  enough  detail  the  user  himself  can 
change  the  assumptions  and  see  \diat  difference  this  makes.  Such  a pro-  | 

cedure  Is  especially  important  because  most  of  our  projections  areinot  | 

regularly  revised  at  periodic  intervals.  As  time  passes,  the  user  mey^  | 

very  well  want  to  change  the  assvmiptlons  about  the  time  path  of  the 
independent  varlcbles.  Fbrtheimore,  there  Is  no  reason  to  assvime  that 
all  users  want  to  use  the  most  likely  assvimptlons;  some  may  want  to 
minimize  risk  In  particular  directions. 

The  Working  Group  noted  that  It  Is  not  only  the  unwary  "man  in  the 
street"  who  may  misuse  a projection  because  he  does  not  comprehend  the 
iiqpllclt  assumptions  on  Which  It  Is  based*  Under  pressures  of  time  and 
limited  facilities  to  prepare  more  appropriate  estimates,,  projections, 
prepared  for  one  inirpose  may  be  applied  to  another  In  order  to  provide 
policymakers  , with  urgently  needed  guidance,  or  may  be  combined  with 
other  projections  based  on  inconsistent  assumptions  in  order  to  fill 
in  gaps*  Esgpillclt  specif Icfxtlon  of  the  model  will  help  in  guarding 
agednst  misuses  arising  from  such  circumstances. 

Alternate  Projections 

A fhlly  developed  projection  model,  programed  for  tiie  computer, 
provides  a means  idiereby  specific  projections  on  a variety  of  assumptions 
can  be  developed  quickly  as  needed.  There  Is  no  such  model  now  In 
existence  for  occupational manpower  projections  of  which  the  Working 
Group  Is  aware,  although  the  Economic  Growth  Study  at  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  may  form  the  basis  for  such  a model  at  some  time  in  the 
future. 
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As  an  interim  goal,  short  of  having  a convenient  projection 
mechanism  at  hand,  we  might  well  seek  the  development  of  sets  of  alter- 
nate projections.  Apart  from  the  Census  Bureau  work  in  this  area 
(population,  households,  educational  attainment)  other  G(.;Yernment 
agencies  do  not,  as  a rule,  prepare  and  present  alternate  projections 
to  reflect  either  different  assumptions,  or  an  element  of  uncertainty 
associated  with  a single  set  of  assumptions.  The  development  of  multiple 
projections  does  not  preclude  the  selection  of  one  of  them  as  the  most 
reasonable  in  the  Judgment  of  those  concerned. 


One  point  'which  has  been  made  by  a number  of  forecasters  is  that 
if  there  are  several  explicit  assump’fcions,  and  alterna’fce  versions  of 
each  are  considered,  the  number  of  possible  combinations  of  assumptions 
and  of  projections  builds  up  quickly  to  an  imraanageable  le-vel.  In  part, 
this  argument  assumes  that  assump'tLons  are  independent  of  each  other  and 
that  the  development  of  alternate  versions  of  each  assumption  somehow 
makes  them  equally  important  or  likely.  Upon  some  reflection,  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  not  all  assumptions  are  independent  of  each  other 
and  that  they  are  not  equally  likely  within  the  context  of  historical 
and  analytical  perspective. 

selecting  a few  alternative  sets  of  consis’fcent  assumptions,  the 
forecas’fcer  can  provide  the  user  with  a choice  of  projections  from  which 
he  may  select  the  most  appropriate  for  his  purpose.  By  presenting 
alte3mative  projections  based  on  somewhat  different  assumptions  about' 
the  variables  in  the  model,  the  forecaster  is  also  able  to  give  some 
indication  of  the  sensitivi-ty  of  the  final  estimate  to  changes  in  the 
assumptions  about  the  independent  variables.  THE  WORKING  GROUP  CONCLUDES 
THAT  THE  LACK  OF  ALTERNATE  PROJECTIONS  IS  A SHORTCOMING  OF  MOST  WORK 
IN  MANPOWER  FORECASTING  (see  Chapter  I,  Recommendation  # 2 ), 

Estima’fces  of  Error 


All  projections  are  subject  to  error.  The  forecas’fcer  should  make 
every  effort  to  minimize  the  mistaken  decisions  that  will  occur  because 
of  these  errors.  Users  (and  too  many  forecasters)  evidently  do  not 
like  -fco  be  reminded  that  errors  ocemr,  but  they  should  be  forced  to 
recognize  that  they  are  operating  in  a world  of  risk  if  not  uncertain’fcy. 

To  operate  in  a realm  of  risk  where  probable  errors  are  known  is  not 
always  pleasant,  but  to  opera’fce  in  a realm  of  uncertain’fcy  where  neither 
the  magnitude  nor  the  probability  of  errors  is  known  is  far  worse.  Un- 
fortunately, many  projections  are  presented  with  little  reference  to 
the  raaage  of  error. 

The  Working  Group  grants  that  the  estimation  of  errors  for  compli- 
cated projections  using  statistics,  many  of  which  have  not  had  errors  of 
estimate  calculated  even  for  past  periods,  is  a difficult  ’bask#  Never- 
theless, we  believe  a s*bart  should  be  made,  and  at  least  rou^  orders  of 
magnitude  calculated.  The  forecaster  should  be  under  a strong  compulsion 
to  provide  all  of  the  information  about  errors  that  it  is  possible  ’fco  give. 
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One  method  of  doing  this  is  to  provide  a range  of  estimates  for  a 
single  set  of  assump't^ions  • It  is  undoubtedly  difficult  for  some 
economists^  sociologists  and  demographers  to  understand  that  a range  of 
projections  (mther  than  single  values)  can  arise  from  a single  set  of 
assumptions.  ^Is  range  is  a consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  historical 
basis  for  the  projections  is  usually  one  of  imperfect  statistical  associ- 
ations among  a limited  number  of  variables.  QThe  imperfections  of 
historical  relationships  are  reflected  to  some  extent  in  the  measured 
standard  eirors.  ^en  these  historical  relationships  are  projected 
I into  the  future^  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  these  basic  measures  of 

uncertainty  (standard  errors)  to  increase  in  size,  thus  generating  the 
range  of  values  of  the  projections*  However,  there  appears  to  be  some 
opposition  to  the  development  and  presentation  of  such  measures  of 
uncertainty,  possibly  because  few  projections  are  entirely  statistical,  * 
but  incorporate  various  elements  of  Judgment.  Nevertheless  economists 
have  developed  Judgmental  estimates  of  standard  errors  of  such  Judgment- 
based  estimates  as  national  income  and  product  account  components. 
ESanMAOES  OP  EEIROR  SHOULD  ALSO  BE  AiPi’M-ffTJSD  FOR  MANPOWER  PROJECTOTS 
(see  Chapter  I,  Recommendations  6,  8) . 


Conservative  Bias 

Forecasters  rarely  go  out  on  a limb,  i.e.,  they  rarely  project 
marked  changes  from  present  patterns  (except,  of  course,  in  levels  of 
activity)  unless  there  is  virtually  no  uncertainty  at  all  in  the  pro- 
jections. Thus,  sharp  increases  in  the  l8-year  old  population  group  were 
projected  for  the  mid-sixfcies  as  a consequence  of  the  known  sharp  increases 
in  births  after  World  War  H.  Since  age  specific  mortality  rates  are 
quite  stable,  these  projections  were  subject  to  very  little  uncertainty. 
This  is  the  exception.  In  general  practice,  rapid,  changes  experienced 
in  the  past  in  certain  ratios  are  not  extrapolated  into  the  future  at 
the  same  pace  but  are  leveled  off  to  some  extent.  There  is  a con- 
servative bias  to  many  projections  as  a result  and  consequent  under-  or 
over-estimate  of  future  trends.  Conservative  trends  are  more  readily 
accepted  and  defended  at  the  time  they  are  made  and  represent  the  easier 
course  of  action.  A superior  basis  and  defense  for  projections  might  be 
developed  If  manpower  projections  were  made  at  regular  intexvals  and 
checked  against  experience*  !Ihe  literature  is  almost  completely  lacking 
in  analyses  of  this  kind.  THE  WORKING  GROUP  BELIEVES  THAT  SYSTEMATIC 
CHECKS  OF  ESTIMATES  AGAINST  EXPERIENCE  SHOULD  BE  UNDERTAKEN  AS  PART  OF 
AHY  SKaOKtcyuraf  program  of  EROJEOTIOHS  (see  Chapter  I,  Reoommenaatlons 
# ^ 7). 

Cyclical  Influences 

Manpower  projections  are  trend  projections,  and  business  cycle  and 
seasonal  Influences  are  ignored,  ihls  requires  that  these  influences 
be  removed  from  historical  data  befo3re  the  latter  can  be  \zsed  for 
projection  purposes.  This  aspect  of  historical  analysis  needs  further 
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ejtploration  in  projection  work.  Better  understanding  of  the  inter* 
relationships  "between  trend  and  cycle  in  the  past  will  lead  to  improved 
trend  projections. 


Bata  Needs 


Perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  urgent  data  need  is  for  continuing 
information  on  current  employment  in  individual  occupations.  The 
lack  of  such  data  has  "been  recognized  for  some  time.  The  report  of  the 
President’s  Committee  to  Appraise  Employment  and  Unemployment  Statistics 
(Gordon  Committee)  for  example,  said: 

’’Elxcept  in  a general  way,  we  know  relatively 
little  about  current  changes  in  the  number  of  workers 
employed  in  each  important  occupation  .nd  in  the 
occupational  structure  of  industry  as  a whole. ••• 

”Bava  on  the  numbers  employed  and  trends  in  employ- 
ment for  specific  occupations  can  provide  a basis  for 
estimating  future  occupational  requirements  and  job 
opportunities  and  thus  greatly  aid  in  planning  educa- 
tional and  training  programs  and  in  vocational  counsel- 
ing.” 

Another  major  need  is  for  data  on  the  occupational  mobility  of 
workers o Very  little  information  is  available  on  the  number  of  workers 
who  leave  particular  occupations  each  year  and  the  occupations  to  which 
they  move.  For  n^y  occupations,  the  number  of  separations  resulting 
from  occupational  mobility  may  be  as  important  in  estimating  total 
training  needs  as  job  openings  created  by  growth  of  an  occupation,  or 
by  retironents  and  deaths.  To  understand  fully  the  significance  of 
the  effects  of  occupational  mobility  for  estimating  future  manpower 
requirements  and  supply,  information  is  needed  on  the  reasons  why 
persons  change  occupations;  on  transferability  between  occupations; 
on  the  hierarchy  of  the  job  structure  of  various  groups;  and  on  the 
level  and  types  of  withdrawals  from  and  returns  to  the  labor  force  of 
ejtperienced  workers  in  particular  occupations. 

Additional  information  is  also  needed  on  death  and  retirenent  losses. 
The  work  which  hg^  been  done  in  developing  techniques  for  measuring 
these  losses  utilizes  tables  of  working  life  for  men  and  women  separately, 
and  applies  these  rates  to  age  distributions  of  a particular  occupation 
to  provide  an  indication  of  the  number  of  persons  who  will  be  leaving 
because  of  attrition.  However,  information  is  lacking  on  death  and 
retirement  rates  by  occupation.  Recent  social  security  information 
has  shown  that  individual  occupational  groups  apparently  have  different 
retirement  patterns  and  data  on  these  retirement  patterns  are  needed 
to  help  in  estimating  attrition. 
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Although  some  information  is  currently  available  on  institutional 
training  su^tivities  for  specific  fields  under  soine  types  of  programs^ 
little  or  no  data  are  available  for  many  others.  Information  needs 
include  the  number  of  persons  who  are  completing  training  by  type  of 
training;  the  characteristics  of  those  entering  and  conqpleting  training; 
and  the  length  and  quality  of  training.  Similar  information  on  the 
amount  of  training  being  done  in  industry  is  also  of  utmost  isqportance . 

Additional  information  is  also  needed  concerning  the  effectiveness 
of  these  education  and  training  programs,  including  data  on  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  completing  particular  educational  or  training 
programs  who  actually  enter  the  occupations  for  which  they  receive 
training.  For  those  who  do  not  enter  the  field  for  which  they  are 
trained,  infoimation  is  lacking  on  the  factors  which  prevent  them  from 
entering  and  on  the  fields  in  which  they  actually  do  find  employment. 

For  those  who  enter  a field  sifter  long  periods  of  training,  little 
data  are  available  on  the  number  who  leave  after  employment  of  relatively 
short  duration.  Despite  the  fact  that  a number  of  follow-up  studies  of 
graduates  of  training  programs  are  available — for  example,  for  grsuiuates 
of  trsuie  and  industrial  programs  in  public  vocational  and  technical 
hi£^  schools  in  some  geographic  areas,  and  for  recent  college  graduates-- 
other  follow-up  studies  need  to  be  undertaken  to  provide  reliable  and 
comprehensive  information  on  the  effectiveness  of  education  and  training 
programs  as  a source  of  supply  in  individusd  occupational  fields. 

Similarly,  more  research  is  needed  on  the  many  persons  who  enter 
an  occupation  without  specific  training  for  that  occupation,  including 
information  on  how  these  workers  sictually  acquired  their  skills.  With 
the  exception  of  those  fields  requiring  a college  education  or  other 
formal  training,  data  on  how  workers  in  the  Iftiited  States  qualify  for 
their  jobs  are  fragmentary.  Even  in  the  fields  where  recognized  methods 
of  entry  exist,  large  numbers  of  persons  are  able  to  qualify  through 
other  avenues. 


Perhaps  two  of  the  most  important  factors  to  be  considered  in 
developing  manpower  projections  su:%  the  impact  of  defense  spending 
and  of  automation  and  other  technological  developments  on  manpower 
requirements.  More  information  is  particularly  needed  on  the  effect 
on  manpower  requirements  of  specific  technological  developments,  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  are  introduced,  or  the  speed  with  which 
they  spread  throughout  an  industry.  In  developing  projections  of 
employment  by  industry,  considerably  more  data  sure  also  needed  on 
trends  in  output  per  man  hour  in  individual  industries. 

In  analyzing  labor  force  participation  rates,  and  projecting  the 
size  of  the  labor  force,  additional  information  needs  to  be  obtained 
about  the  large  number  of  persons  ^o  have  marginal  attachment  to  the 
labor  force,  that  is,  who  move  in  and  out  of  the  labor  force  frequently. 
For  example,  in  a recent  year  6 million  more  persons  were  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  sometime  during  the  year  than  in  any  single  month.  More 
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iiiformatlan  should  he  ohhained  on  the  characteristics  and  occupations  of 
these  people  and  on  the  nature  of  their  joh  market  participation. 
Similarly^  more  needs  to  he  known  about  the  significance  of  multiple  joh 
holders  In  assessing  future  manj^wer  supply.  Another  Information  gap  In 
developing  estimates  of  supply  Is  the  whole  problem  of  the  effect  of  wage 
rates  on  occupational  choice  and  Job  changing. 

Xhls  lUustratlve  listing  of  gaps  In  data  needed  to  Improve  manpower 
projections  provides  only  an  Indication  of  the  scale  of  the  work  needed. 
Shese  Informational  shortcomlaigs  prevent  lAie  fullest  and  most  effective 
utilization  of  the  remaining  dat$t^  since  they  represent  Important  links 
In  the  chain  of  projection  Inputs.  A FROGRAH  SHOULD  BE  DBVELOFEH)  K)R 
OB!EAINING  ADDITIOHAL  STAPISXICS  COVERING  SHEISE  AND  OIHER  PROBLEM  AREAS 
WHICH  WOULD  AID  MAXERIALLY  IN  IMPROVING  MANPOWER  PROGECHONS  (see  Chapter 
Recommendation  ^ $), 

Problems  of  Publication 

PUBLICATION  OF  PROJECTIONS  WITH  TABLES  AND  A3BIDING  EXPLANATORY 
TEXT  DE^SRVE  CLOSER  SCRUTINY  (see  Chapter  Recommendations  # 1^  6,  8). 

As  government  documents  In  general  circulation^  they  are  serious  efforts. 
Consequently  In  order  not  to  mislead^  they  should  be  as  specific  as 
possible  In  the  statement  of  the  assumptions  and  the  method  of  projection. 
Each  projection  should  be  accompanied  by  a statement  of  the  forecaster's 
views  of  the  purposes  and  proper  uses  of  the  projection  and  some  Indication 
of  those  he  believes  would  be  Improper.  Projections  are  frequently  used 
for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  they  were  Intended^  and  sometimes 
this  results  In  a projection  being  criticized  for  not  being  responsive 
to  a policy  question  or  for  providing  misleading  Information.  The  pro- 
ducers of  projections  cannot  always  anticipate  the  purposes  for  which 
they  will  be  used,  but  they  have  a responsibility  to  clarify  the  nature 
of  the  projections  and  the  assumptions  on  which  they  are  based,  so  that 
users  will  be  warned  against  Inappropriate  use. 

There  may  be  a publication  Intended  for  a wide  nontechnical  audience 
which  presents  tables,  charts  and  some  e^iplanatlon . Publication  of  the 
associated  technical  material  and  e^iplanatlon  heed  not  be  within  the 
same  document.  There  should  always  be  another  document  which  presents 
sufficiently  comprehensive  detail  for  the  technicians  to  follow.  This 
approach  has  rarely  been  followed  In  the  past . 

As  a part  of  such  a technical  document  there  should  be  ample  dis- 
cussion of  the  possible  errors  present,  measures  of  uncertainty  both  for 
historical  data  and  for  the  projected  period.  Effects  of  variations  In 
the  assumptions  upon  the  projections  should  be  presented.  There  should. 

In  particular,  be  some  discussion  about  missing  basic  data  such  as 
inter-occupational  mobility  measures,  since  these  have  such  a crucial 
Impewit  upon  training  requirements.  In  this  case,  there  are  only  Imperfect 
or  fragmentary  estimates  available,  which  cannot  be  used  as  good  and 
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reliable  estimates,  but  which  introduce,  instead,  a large  measure  of 
uncertainty  into  subsequent  estimates.  Attempts  should  be  mewie  to 
quantify  this  uncertainty  in  terms  of  a range  of  estimates,  so  that 
their  effect  on  the  projections  may  be  gauged.  Suppressing  these 
measures  of  uncertainty  and  making  projections  look  more  definite  than 
they  really  are  can  only  misleeui  the  policy  maker  and  perhaps  the 
technician  himself. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

EVALUATION  OF  PROJECTIONS 


Ehraluatlon  of  laanpower  projections  by  objective  standards  Is 
difficult.  Ube^goected  events  which  the  forecaster  could  not  be 
e^goected  to  anticipate  are  likely  to  occur.  Furthermore^  the 
projections  themselves  may  Influence  events  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  forecast  becomes  "self-defeating*^  as  ^en  a projection  of  a 
shortage  of  qualified  workers  leads  to  the  establishment  of  more 
adequate  ^t^Ir.lng  facilities  ^ additional  workers  are  trained  and 
no  shoirtage  develops. 

THE  WORKING  OTOUP  CONSIDERED  SOME  OF  THESE  DIFFICULTIES  IN 
EVALUATING  PROJECTIONS,  BUT  NEVERTHELESS  CONCLUDED  THAT  FOR  ANY 
SERIOUS  AND  CONTINUING  ATTEMPT  TO  PREPARE  MANPOWER  PROJECTIONS  A 
PROGRAM  OF  EVALUATION  OF  THE  PROJECTIONS  IS  AN  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENT 
(see  CHAFTER  I,  RECOMMENDATION  #7).  Such  a continuing  study, 
Incorporated  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  pr*oJectlon  program,  would 
be  far  more  helpful  In  suggesting  ways  for  Improving  methodology, 
than  the  occasional  review  by  outside  committees. 

An  evaluation  program  would  also  give  e^qoUclt  recognition  to 
the  question  of  the  degree  of  reliability  ^dilch  Is  needed  in  the 
projections  In  comparison  with  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  obtaining 
such  reliability.  For  different  purposes,  very  different  levels 
of  reliability  are  acceptable.  Jxi  some  cases,  merely  the  most 
likely  direction  of  change  may  suffice.  For  others,  fairly  exact 
estimates  of  requirements  or  supply  may  be  required.  Some  projections 
must  be  made  for  much  longer  periods  than  others . All  such  consider- 
ations must  be  kept  clearly  In  mind  in  a program  of  evaluation. 

It  Is,  of  course,  possible  simply  to  evaluate  the  Internal  con- 
sistency of  a projection  and  the  leasonableness  of  the  assumptions 
used.  Jxi  addition,  evaluation  of  manpower  projections  should 
Include  statistical  tests  of  the  reasonableness  and  the  reliability 
of  the  data.  Di  some  cases  It  Is  possible  to  project  backward  and 
to  compare  with  actual  data  In  order  to  determine  how  accurate 
the  projections  might  have  been  If  they  had  been  made  using  the 
relatlon^ps  projected  for  future  periods.  The  projection  method 
can  be  tested  for  stability  by  applying  it  to  separate  subperiods 
of  the  past,  and  deriving  projections  from  each  of  these  subperlods. 

In  other  cases,  projections  can  be  evaluated  by  comparison  with 
e^q^rlence  that  has  occurred  since  the  time  of  the  projection. 

If  a projection  has  been  made  for  a considerable  period  In  the 
future,  it  is  possible  to  evaluate  the  data  for  short-run  periods 
based  on  a compcmrlaon  of  projected  long-teim  trends  and  the  actual 
ahort-tem  vailatlon  In  the  subject  under  study. 
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A severe  limitation  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  ev8l\iate 
p3ToJections  because  unexpected  events  occur,  ^ich  may  change  the 
direction  of  the  p3To Sections . Even  if  it  were  possible  to  anticipate 
the  immediate  effects  of  these  unexpected  events.  It  would  almost 
certainly  be  impossible  to  anticipate  their  secondary  effects.  As 
an  Illustration  of  this  problan,  population  projections  prior  to 
the  mld*19^0's  almost  invariably  were  based  upon  an  assumption 
that  the  birth  rate  would  continue  Its  long-texm  decline  and 
that  the  population  would  reach  a peak  level  at  about  1970  or 
2000  and  would  remain  at  that  level  or  perhaps  even  decline. 

World  War  II  and  Its  after  effects  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by 
persons  preparing  such  projections  In  the  late  1930* s. 

Projections  of  manpower  needs  have  been  evaluated  firom  time  to 
time  but  seldom  systematically.  It  is  always  easy  to  find  reasons 
for  differences  between  actual  data  and  earlier  prajections. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  discrepancies  may  result  from  errors  In  the 
basic  data,  either  past  or  present,  and  errors  in  the  prajection 
method.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  evaluate  the  specific 
reasons  for  such  discrepancies  when  assessments  are  made  of 
projected  trends. 

Other  problems  that  exist  in  the  evaluation  of  manpower  projec* 
tlons  are  the  result  of  changing  conposltlon  of  the  duties  and 
functions  which  are  summarized  under  an  occupational  title,  which 
may  be  far  too  bsroad  for  any  meaningful  assessment  of  trends.  The 
duties  and  requirements  of  some  occxipations  may  change  so  rapidly 
within  a short  period  of  time  that  It  Is  meaningless  to  prepare 
projections  for  these  occupations.  Ih  such  cases,  a more  desirable 
approach.  If  possible,  would  be  to  project  requirements  for  a family 
of  related  occipatlons.  An  evaluation  program  could  point  up  such 
cases,  possibly  recommending  discontinuance  of  series  too  weak  or 
erratic  to  be  useful. 

One  difficulty  Is  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of 
manpower  sipply-demand  relationships.  For  example,  what  is  the 
significance  of  a projection  of  requirements  which  indicates  that 
demand  for  a particular  occupation  or  occupational  group  will  exceed 
the  sipply  ej^ec^ed  to  be  available?  Will  information  regarding 
the  apparent  short  supply  result  in  ntore  people  entering  the  field 
or  being  trained?  Or  will  it  result  In  a change  In  occupational 
duties  and  requirements?  A realistic  evaluation  of  the  accuracy 
and  validity  of  the  original  projection  Is  extremely  difficult, 
since  the  very  purpose  of  the  projection  Is  to  point  out  the  possible 
futture  imibalances  in  order  to  remedy  them.  A pirojection  ^ch  clearly 
pinpoints  a potential  sipply-demand  problem  may  hopefully  be  said  to 
be  a ” self-defeating'^  forecast  In  that  It  will  resxilt  in  an  ad- 
jxistment  of  this  "undesirable"  situation. 
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The  specific  needs  for  projectioiM  of  occeiationel  treads  often  | 

determine  the  required  decree  of  accuracy.  Yor  mmmgle,  projections 
of  naapower  needs  required  under  the  Hinpower  SerelopMat  and  Tsraining 
Act  and  under  the  Vocational  BcUicatioa  Act  amst  necessarily  be  based 
on  short-teim  projections  since  the  training  period  is  usually  very 
short  and  the  estimate  of  need  for  trained  persons  in  the  given 
occupation  is  relevant  only  for  a riiort  period  of  time.  !nie 
difficulties  of  all  short-term  manpower  projections  are  compounded 
in  this  case  because  requirements  must  be  detcimined  for  the  geo- 
graphic area  in  which  training  will  take  place^  and  mors  in  judgment 
will  not  be  balanced  out  by  compensating  variations  in  other  areas  of 
the  country. 

Mempover  projections^  if  possible^  should  include  a procedure  for 
systematically  assessing  whether^  and  to  vh&t  extent^  they  are  being 
utilized  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  For  projections 
which  are  published  for  a vide  audience^  efforts  should  be  made  from 
time  to  time  to  solicit  user  reaction  in  order  to  judge  \diether  these 
projections  appear  to  serve  the  needs  of  this  wider  audience.  Such 
evaluations  of  projections  should  be  pursued  even  though  admittedly 
difficult.  For  example^  the  occupational  outlook  research  program 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  intended  to  guide  the  casreer  decisions 
of  young  people.  It  would  be  desisrable  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  this  program  is  being  tused  for  this  purpose^  to  estimate  the 
nuntber  of  persons  attracted  into  given  occupations  and  industries  as 
a. result.  practice^  of  course^  this  is  hardly  feasible  since 

this  program  is  only  one  of  the  factors  present  which  may  influence 
decisions  on  the  part  of  people  seeking  a vocation.  Short  of  this 
goal^  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  investigates  the  extent  the 
Handbook  is  used  by  guidance  counsellors  and  others^  how  many  copies 
are  sold  or  distributed^  and  occasion&G.ly  solicits  user  reaction  to 
see  in  what  way  this  Handbook  serves  their  needs  and  in  what  way  it 
falls  short. 


A fundamaital  requirement  in  the  art  of  projection  is  the  study 
of  intexnal  consistency  with  other  current  and  projected  data  on 
occupational  requirements.  Frequently^  more  than  one  agency  will 
prepare  similar  projections  in  order  to  provide  a framework  for  an 
authorized  program.  At  the  present  time^  no  fomal  end  very  little 
infoimal  examination  for  consistency  is  undertaken.  Both  the  Office 
of  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  have  prepared  projections 
of  school  enrollment^  for  example^  but  for  different  puiposes  and 
using  different  methodology  and  different  concepts.  The  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  both  project  require- 
ments for  school  teachers^  each  using  definitions  to  fit  its  own 
progxnm  needs.  Similarly^  the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  prepare  projections  of  the  population. 

Labor  force  projections  are  pr^red  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  but  each  projection 
is  designed  for  specific  puiposes  within  each  agency. 
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Discussion  of  the  reasons  for  inconsistencies  between  projections 
of  various  kinds  clearly  calls  for  the  creation  of  a group  of  persons 
with  at  least  advisory  authority  to  evaluate  critically  the  various 
types  of  projections  which  can  and  have  been  made.  This  purpose  could 
be  achieved  by  a continuing  small  committee,  by  a centrally  located 
staff  or  possibly  by  informal  interbureau  or  interdepartmental  exchanges. 
THE  WORKIWG  GROUP  RECOGNIZES  THE  NEED  FOR  ORGANIZATIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS 
TO  EVALUATE  AND  COORKCNATE  AND  PROMOTE  THE  OONSISTENCI  OF  PROJECTIONS 
IN  THE  MANPOWER  FIELD  (see  Chapter  I,  Recommendations  #10-12  ).  SUCH 
A COORHCNATING  REVIEW  AND  GUIDftNCE  PROCEDURE  SHOULD  BE  IN  ADDITION  TO, 
RATHER  THAN  IN  PUCE  OF,  EVALUATION  ACTIVITIES  CARRIED  ON  BY  EACH 
GROUP  OF  ITS  OWN  WORK. 
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WHERE  TO  GET  MORE  INFORMATION 


Copies  of  this  pubtication  or  additional  information  on  manpower 
programs  and  activities  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Manpower  Administration  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Publications  on  manpower  are  also  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment's Regional  Information  Offices  at  the  addresses  listed  below. 


John  F.  Kennedy  Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02203 
341  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10001 
Wolf  Avenue  and  Commerce  Street,  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania  17201 

Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
19107 

1371  Peachtree  Street,  NE.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 

51  SW.  First  Avenue,  Miami,  Florida  33130 

801  Broad  Street,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37203 

1365  Ontario  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114 

219  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60604 

911  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  Gty,  Missouri  64106 

411  North  Akard  Street,  Dallas,  Texas  75201 

300  North  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California  9001 2 

450  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California  94102 

506  Second  Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington  98104 
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LOCATIONS-WEST  VIRGINIA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 


JOHN  MARSHALL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
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MARION  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  CENTER 


^ CENTRAL  TRI-COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  CENTER 


PARKERSBURG  SOUTH  HIGH 


SCHOOL 


WAYNE  COUNTY 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


Jf  MINERAL  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL- 
\ TECHNICAL  CENTER 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 
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MARION  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  CENTER 
414  Jackson  Street 
Fairmont » West  Virginia 
Harold  B.  Lawson,  Director 


Marlon  County 
William, E.  Hlnsman,  Superintendent 
Fairmont,  West  Virginia 


Conversion  & Remodel  (Former  National  Guard  Armory  Building) 

VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  AMD  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


Electrical -Electronic  Cluster 

Electronics 
Radio  & Television 
Commercial  Electricity 
Industrial  Electricity 

Auto  Mechanics 

Special  Needs  Area 


Shorthand  Laboratory 
Typing  Laboratory 
Office  Machines  Laboratory 
Model  Office 

Administrative  Areas 

V 

Classrooms 
Storage  Areas 
Lavatories 


Building  Capacity:  160  Enrollments:  Full  time  320  - Part  time  440 

Started  .June  1965 ; Total  Area  23,450  Square  Feet 

Completion  Summer  1966 Per  Cent  Complete 100 

Contract  Price  $151,000 


ARCHITECTS:  L,  D,  Schmidt  A Son  - Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
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\miK  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
Weirton,  West  Virginia 


Hancock  County 
Robert  Hall,  Superintendent 
New  Cumberland,  West  Virginia 
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TECHNICAL  EDDCATION 


Addition  of  New  Facilities  (2nd  Floor) 


Electrical  Technician  Laboratory 
Radio  & Television  Service  Laboratory 
Electrical  Laboratory 


3 Classrooms 


Storage  Areas 


New  Building  Capacity  60  - Enrollment:  Full  time  120  * Fart  time  120 


Started 


Soring  1966 


Completed  January  1967 
Contract  Price  Sl75,tifl0 


Total  Area  

Per  Cent  Complete 


7.564  Souare  Feet 


ARCHITECTS:  Kellam  & Foley  - Columbus,  Ohio 
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Vocational 

Induatrlal 

and 

Agrlcnltura 


Future 

Construction 


Corridor 


Storage 

Agricultural. 

Mechanics 


Vocational 

Business 

& 

Office 
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General 

Education 


Typing  jj  diuslness 
E I dMachlnes 


Shorthand 


Book* 

keeping 


General  Education 


Vocational  Home 
Economics 


Living  1 
Area  F 


General  Education 


Foods 


HAYME  COUNTY  Hl<m  SCHOOL 
Hayne»  West  Virginia 
H.  Glenn  Fogle,  Supervisor 


VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 


WAYNE  COUNTY 
SamueliD.  Hubbard » Superintendent 
Wayne,  West  Virginia 


Remodel  * Addition  *>  New  Facilities 


Building  Construction  & Maintenance  Shop 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
Civil  Technology 
VOCATIONAL  A^CULTURE 
Agricultural  Mechanics 


VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

Shorthand  Laboratory 
Typing  Laboratory 
Business  Machines  Laboratory 
Bookkeeping  Laboratory 
Classroom 

VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Clothing  Laboratory 
Foods  Laboratory 
Office  and  Living  Area 


Vocational  Building  Capacity  220  - Enrollment:  Full  time  900  - Fart  time  420 


Started  April  1966 


Total  Area 


33^500  Square  Feet 


Completion  July  1967 
Contract  Price  S488 


Vocational  Area  13.000  Square  Feet 
Per  Cent  Complete lOO 


ARCHITECTS:  Dean  & Dean  - Huntington,  West  Virginia 
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HcDOWELt  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL-TECBNIGAL  CENTER 
p.  Drawer  V,  Welch*  West  Virginia 

i J,  Beno  Howell*  Director 


McDOHELL  COUNTY 
6*  W.  Bryson*  Superintendent 
Welch*  West  Virginia 
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Remodel  - Addition  ~ New  Facilities 
* In  old  building 


VOCATXONAI.  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Auto  Hechanics  Shop 
Auto  Body  Shop  * 

Mine  Maintenance  Shop 
Advanced  Welding  Shop 
Refrigeration  & Air  Conditioning  * 
Drafting 

Radio  & Television 
Business  Machines  Repair  * 

Office  Reproduction  * 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

Bookkeeping  Laboratory 
Typing  Laboratory 
Shorthand  and  Typing  Laboratory 
Business  Machines  Laboratory 
Electric  Accounting  Machines 
Key  Punch 

PRACTICAL  NURSING 

Nutrition  Unit 
Nursing  Arts  Laboratory 


Electronics  Lib rary*Lounge»Off ices 

Civil  Technology  Locker  and  Storage  Areas 

Unit  Record  Laboratory  Food  Service 

Computer  Programming 

New  Building  Capacity  392  - Enrollment:  Full  time  1180  * Part  time  784 


Started January  1966 Total  Area  69_»120  Souare  Feet 

Completion  August  1967  Per  Cent  Complete LOO 

Contract  Price  $1 .248 .800 


ARCHITECTS:  2 an  do  - Martin  - Milstead  * Charleston*  West  Virginia 
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PABKBRSBUR6  SOUTH  VLGSL  SCHOOL 
South  Parkersburg 
Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 
Jesse  F.  Thorpe,  Director 


WOOD  COUNTY 

Dr,  Daniel  B.  Taylor,  Superintendent 
Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 


Building 
(Former  Franklin 


Addition  - Remodel 

Junior  High  School  Building) 


VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Building  Construction  Shop 
Drafting 

Graphic  Arts  & Dark  Room 
Power  Mechanics 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

A 

Computer  Programming 
Unit  Records 


VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

Typing  Laboratory 
. Stenographic/Typing. Laboratory 
Bookkeeping  Laboratory 
Office  Machines  Laboratory 
Key  Punch 

VOCATIONAL  AOtlCULTURE 
Agricultural  Mechanics 


OCCUPATIONAL 


2 Occupational  Shops 


FOOD  SERVICE 

Instructional  Food  Service  Laboratory 
Restaurant  Service  Laboratory 


Classrooms  - Offices 
Storage  Areas  - Lavatories 


Vocational  Capacity  290  - Enrollment:  1030  - Part  time  640 


Started 


rune  1966 


Completion  August  1967 


Vocational  Area  __ 
Per  Cent  Complete 


46.175  Square  Feet 


Contract  Price 


^1,113.000 


ARCHITECTS;  Caudill  - Rowlell 
diaries  J.  Ross 


Scott  - Texas  - New  York 

- Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 


MIHERAL  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  CENTER 
Janes  R*  Canpball,  Director 
Keyser,  West  Virginia 


VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Electronic  Laboratory 
Refrigeration  Laboratory 
Building  Construction 
Auto  Mechanics 
Drafting 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Mechanics 


MINERAL  COUNTY 
T*  McGee,  Superintendent 
Keyser,  West  Virginia 


Area  Vocational  School 

VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

Typing  Laboratory 
^orthand  Laboratory 
Bookkeeping  Laboratory 
Business  Machines  Laboratory 

VOCATIOKAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Food  Freparatlon  6t  Food  Service 


4 Classrooms,  Library,  Lounge,  Workrooms,  Aibainistration,  Storage  Areas 
Building  Capacity  226  * Enrollment:  Full  time  522  - Fart  time  452 


Started  June  1966  Total  Area  43,250  Square  Feet 

Completion  Spring  1967 Fer  Cent  Complete 100 

Contract  Frice  $836,600 


ARCHITECT:  Henry  El den  6t  Associates  - Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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CEHTEUa. 

TRI-CODNTY  VOCATIONAL  CENTER 
Buckhannon , West  Virginia 
H*  W.  Calendlne,  Director 


OPSaUR  CO0NTT 
Paul  Meams^  Superintendent 
BARBOUR  COUNTY 
LEWIS  COUNTY 


Area  Vocational  School 


VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


VOCATIONAL  A^GULTURE 


Auto'  Body  Repair 
Welding 
Hachlne  Shop 
Diesel  Hechanlcs 
Building  Haintenance 


Agricultural  Hechanlcs 


Storage  Areas,  Lavatories 


Building  Capacity  120  - Enrollment:  Full  time  240  - Part  time  240 


Started 


April  1967 


Total  Area 


27^470  Square  Feet 


Gomple  tlon 


>rlng  1968 


Per  Gent  Gon^lete 


Contract  Price  $437,000 


ARGHITBCT:  W.  H.  Grant,  Jr.  • Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 
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BROqillB  cou 

Wellsburg, 


COUNTY  HICH  SCHOOiL 
xg,  Wese  Virginia 


BROOKE  COUNTY 
Bober e Lindsey,  Superintendent 
Wellsburg,  West  Virginia 


Conprehensive  Hig^  School  With  Vocational  Department 


VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  AND  OVFICB  EDUCATION 


Refrigeration 

Maintenance  Mechanics 

Auto  Service  Specialist 

Buildii^  Construction  and  Maintenance 

Drafting 

Occupational  Shops  (2) 


Typing  Laboratories  (2) 
Shorthand  Laboratory 
Bookkeeping  Laboratory 
Office  Practice  Laboratory 

DISTRIBUTIVE  BDUCATI(»I 


TECHNICAL  mCATION 

Metallurgical  Technology 

Classrooms,  Storage  Areas 
Lavatories,  Office  and  Work  Areas 


Demonstration  Unit 
Model  Store 

VOCATIONAL  HONE  ECONOMICS 

Foods  Laboratory 
Clothing  Laboratory 
Living  Area 
Foods  Preparation 


Vocational  Building  Capacity  400  - Enrollment:  Full  time  1460  - Part  time  740 


Started 


>ril  1967 


Total  Area 


240.000  Square  Feet 


Completion  Fall  1969 
Contract  Price  $4»697,684. 


Vocational  Area  55.000  Square  Feet 
Per  Cent  Complete  


0 

'fe,;  >!: ; ''I ' LJ 


ARCHITECTS;  Thayer  - Henges  - New  Castle,  Pennsylvania 
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^tEBNBRlER 

BAST  HIGH  SCHOOL  GREENBRIER  COUNTY 

Fairlaa,  West  Virginia  Clarence  Hinkle,  Superintendent 

Lewiaburg,  Heat  Virginia 


Comprehensive  Hig^  School  With  Vocational  Department 
VDCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


Draft ittg 
Auto  Hethanica 
Building  Conatruction 
TV  Repair 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Typing  (2  unite) 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 
Buaineas  Hachinea 

DISTRXBUnVB  EDUCATION 


Electronics 


Demonstration  Unit  Classroom 


VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 


VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONONICS 


Agricultural  Mechanics 

Classrooms,  Storage  Areas,  Imvatories 

1 

Vocational  Building  Capacity  290 


Foods  Laboratory 
Clothing  Laboratory 


Enrollment;  Full  time  1100  • Fart  time  360 


Started  April  1967 


Total  Area  126,280  Square  Feet 
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D 
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0 


Completion  Fall  1968 Vocational  Area 29.500  Square  Feet 

Contract  Price  $1.783.000  Per  Cent  Complete  


ARCHITECT:  Zando,  Martin,  Nilstead  * Charleston,  Heat  Virginia 
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2nd  Floor 


<atE8HBRIBR 
WEST  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Chaxmco«  West  Virginia 


GREENBRIER  COUNTY 
Clarence  Hinkle,  Superintendent 

Lewisburg,  West  Virginia 


Comprehensive  High  School  With  Vocational  Department 


VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


Woodworking 

Welding 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
Electronics 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Mechanics 


Typing 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 
Business  Machines 

VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Foods  Laboratory 
nothing  Laboratory 


Classrooms,  Storage  Areas,  Lavatories 

Vocational  Building  Capacity 

Started April  1967 

Completion  Fall  1968 

Contract  Price  $1.445.000 


200:  Full  time  820  * Part  time  290 

Totwl  Area 83.000  Square  Feet 

Vocational  Area  22.850  Square  Feet 
Per  Cent  Complete  


ARCHITECT:  Zando,  Martin,  Milstead  - Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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MERCER  COUNTY  VOGATIQNAL-TECHNlCAt  CENTER  MERCER  COUNTY 
Charles  T.  Brooks » Director  W,  R«  Cooke » Superintendent 
Princeton » West  Virginia  Princeton » West  Virginia 


VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Radio  & TV 
ElectrlicAl 

Industrial  Electricity 
Drafting 
Machine  Shop 
Welding 

Advanced  Welding 
Masonry 
Carpentry 
Auto  Mechanics 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Electronics 
Civil  Technology 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
Greenhouse 


Area  Vocational  School 

VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

Office  Machines 
Office  Practice 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

Lab  Class room 

PRACTICAL  NURSING 

Nursing  Arts 
Nutrition  Unit 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Foods  Service 
- ' Clothing 


Classrooms » Lavatories,  Offices,  Storage,  and  Administration  Areas 
Building  Capacity  475  - Enrollment:  Full  time  920  •>  Night  900 

Started August  1967  Total  Area 64.000  Square  feet 

Contract  Price  $1 ,408 . 700 Per  Cent  Complete  

Completion  Soring  1969 


ARCHITECTS:  Zando,  Martin,  Mllstead,  and  Hunter 


Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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Ruth  A.  Edwards,  Program  Specialist 
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K£we,  Wesley  L.j  Flug.  Eugene  R.  F. 
The  Establishment  of  American  Indusi 


The  Establishment  of  American  Industry  as  a Transitional  Subject  between  General  and  Vocational  Education, 
Developmental  and  Pilot  Program  Proposal. 

Stout  State  Unlv.,  Menomonie,  Wls. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET.  OEC-5-85-060 

Pub  Date  - 26Feb65  A5p. 

★INDUSTRY*  CONCEPT  TEACHING,  *RESEARCH  PROPOSALS,  *CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT,  PILOT  PROJECTS,  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS,  *PR0GRAM  DEVELOPMENT,  INSERVICE  TEACHER  EDUCATION,  PROGRAM  EVALUATION,  «INDUSTRIAL  ARTS, 
★EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAMS 
★AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  PROJECT 

The  articulation  between  general  education  and  vocational  education  has  been  a major  problem  in  the  secondary 
schools.  A recent  curriculum  innovation,  "American  Industry,"  is  aimed  at  replacing  Industrial  arts  in  the 
secondary  schools  and  providing  this  transition  between  general  and  vocational  education.  American  Industry 
Is  based  on  the  af^roach  that  concentrating  upon  acetuirlng  concepts,  rather  than  emphasizing  specifics, 
enhances  the  possibility  of  retention,  transfer,  and  application  of  knowledge  to  new  and  different  situations. 
A u.S.  Office  of  Education  grant  financed  the  program  through  the  Initial  planning  stages.  Concurrently,  10 
selected  Industrial  arts  teachers  were  trained  to  field  test  the  program  and  the  Ford  Foundation  supported 


the  field  study.  The  specific  objectives  of  this  proposal  are  to  (1)  complete  the  develojwent  of  the  American 
Industry  curriculum  at  three  levels  leading  Into  vocational  preparation,  (2)  establish  at  Stout  State 
University  a resource  center  for  the  curriculum,  (3)  complete  the  preparation  of  teaching  materials  for  the 
curriculum,  (A)  continue  a series  of  Institutes  for  preparing  Inservlce  teachers,  (5)  conduct  a pilot  teacher 
education  program,  and  (6)  promote  research  on  related  problems.  A bibliography  and  a diagram  of  the 
curriculum  developmental  plan  are  included.  (HC) 
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AMERICAN  INDUSaTiy  PROJECT 


NSCE  Contract  No,  CE-5-85-060 
June  1,  1965  - June  1,  I970 


Stout  State  University 
Menomonle,  Wisconsin  5*^751 


as,  OEPAftTMSMTDF  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
& WELFARE 
OFFICE  DFEOUCATIOH 
THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  Bl  EN  REfftODUCED 
EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FftOMTHE  PERSONOR 
ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF 
VIEW  OR  OPINIONS  STATED  DO  NOT  NECE5* 
SARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDU* 
CATION  POSITION  OR  POLICY 


DEVELOPMENTAL  & PILOT  PROGRAM  PROPOSAL 


^ i 1 r- 


PROJECT  TITLE;  The  Establishment  of  American  Industry 

as  a Transitional  Subject  Between  General 
and  Vocational  Educationi 


APPLICANT ; Stout  State  University 


ADDRESS : Mencmonie,  Wisconsin  54751 

TELEPHONE;  715/235-5541  Extent ion  3l6  & 312 


INITIATED  BY:  Wesley  L.  Face 

Eugene  H.  P,  Plug 
Stout  State  University 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin  54751 

SUBMITTED  BY;  Dr.  William  J.  Micheels 

President,  Stout  State  University 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED;  $ 732 >9^5 

DURATION ; Beginning  July  1,  1965  Ending  June  30,  1970 
Total  Number  of  Months  Required; . 48  months 


DATE  TRANSMITTED;  February  26,  1965 


ABSTRACT 


(A)  SUBMITTED  BYt  Dr.  William  J.  Mlcheels 

President,  Stout  State  University 

(B)  PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATORS;  Wesley  L.  Pace 

Eugene  R.  P,  Plug 

(C)  TITLE:  The  Establishment  Of  American  Industry  As  A Transitional  Subject 

Between  General  and  Vocational  Education. 

(D)  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  complete  the  development  of  the  American  industry  curriculum 
leading  into  vocational  preparation. 

2.  To  establish  at  Stout  State  University  a resource  center  for  the 
American  Industry  curriculum. 

3.  To  complete  the  preparation  of  teaching  materials  for  the  American 
industry  curriculum. 

4.  To  continue  a series  of  institutes  for  the  preparation  of  in-service 
teachers. 

5.  To  conduct  a pilot  teacher  education  program  parallel  to  the  develop- 
ing secondary  curriculum,  as  a basis  for  a recommended  teacher 
education  curriculum. 

6.  To  promote  research  on  related  problems. 

(E)  PROCEDURE: 

1.  Identify  and  select  additional  participating  teachers  in  schools 
representative  of  varying  socio-economic  levels. 

I 

2.  Develop  curriculum  materials  for  a three  level  curriculum  of  American  I 

Industry  in  a series  of  summer  workshops  made  up  of  project  soaff, 

consultants,  and  participating  teachers.  I 

j 

i 

3.  Implement  a three  level  sequence  of  American  Industry  courses  in  20 
participating  schools  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
project  staff. 

4.  Initiate  a pilot  teacher  education  program  to  parallel  the  development 
and  demonstration  of  the  secondary  curriculum. 

5.  Concurrently,  evaluation  instruments  will  be  designed  and  validated. 

6.  Apply  evaluation  instruments  and  institute  follow-up  study. 

7.  Prepare  final  reports  of  findings  and  recommendations  for  dissemination. 

(P)  TIME:  Beginning  July  1,  I965  - En’ing  June  30,  1970. 

(G)  BUDGET:  1965  - $202,786 

1966  - 

1967  - 

1968  - 

1969  - 


To  be  negotiated 


X I -- 
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1.  PROBLEM;  A major  problem  of  long  standing  In  the  secondary  schools  in 
this  country  has  been  that  of  articulation  between  general  education  and 
vocational  education.  Too  often  a false  dichotomy  has  been  constructed 
which  forces  students  (and  curriculum  builders)  to  choose  one  or  another 
path  to  the  future.  Because  of  this  orientation,  flexibility  of  application 
to  changing  demands  and  aspirations  has  been  lacking. 

A recent  curriculum  Innovation  undertaken  at  Stout  State  University 
bears  promise  In  providing  some  answers  to  questions  raised  by  this  problem. 

The  new  program,  called  American  Industry,  Is  aimed  at  replacing  Industrial 
arts  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  Is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
ceptual framework  of  Industry  In  the  United  States. 

The  basic  questions  growing  out  of  the  problem  of  articulating 
general  and  vocational  education  are  seen  as  fellows: 

1.  Can  a curriculum  be  designed  to  provide  a firm  foundational 
base  for  vocational  education  and  still  possess  general 
educational  value? 

2.  Is  there  a curriculum  pattern  which  would  provide  for  a 
smooth  transition  from  general  education  to  vocational 
education? 

3.  Must  the  secondary  school  make  a choice  between  developing 
pre-vocatlonal  skills  and  general  knowledge  as  a base  for 

\ 

vocational  selection  and  preparation? 

4.  Can  a curriculum  be  developed  which  will  prepare  young  pevple 
to  adapt  for  change? 

An  attack  upon  these  questions  has  already  been  Initiated  In  the  developing 
program  of  American  Industry.  Its  contribution  to  the  solution  of  bridging  ! 
the  gap  between  vocational  and  general  education  may  be  observed  In  the 
description  which  follows.  The  Immediate  problem  with  which  this  proposal 
Is  concerned  Involves  the  extension  of  the  df“;elopmental  efforts  of  the 


It 


2 


program  including  teaching  institutes,  a developmental  teacher  education 
program,  establishment  of  a teaching  materials  resource  center,  and  the 
identification  of  related  research  problems. 

2.  DESCRIPTION! 

Introduction 

During  the  school  year  I962-65,  a group  of  professors  and  adminis- 
trators at  Stout  State  University  decided  that  it  was  time  to  do  more  than 
talk  theoretically  about  changes  which  ought  to  be  made  in  the  traditional 
program  of  Industrial  arts  education*  They  agreed  that  there  was  need  to 
experiment  with  a radical  restructuring  of  the  theoretical  orientation  of 
industrial  arts,  but  that  this  must  be  accompanied  by  field  testing  as  a 
necessary  means  of  accepting,  discarding,  or  revising  new  ideas* 

Small  group  discussions  soon  grew  into  an  organized  faculty  seminar. 
A faculty  member  was  given  released  time  to  begin  developing  a procedure  for 
the  further  study  and  Implementatien  of  a new  program,  called  American 
industry,^  firmly  based  in  a theory  of  education  which  was  logical  in 
structure,  cognizant  of  current  psychological  findings,  and  guided  by  a 
consistent  philosophy  of  education.  American  industry,  a curriculum  area, 
is  conceived  as  a discipline  in  that  it  has  an  identifiable  structure. 

A proposal  was  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for 
financial  support.  The  ensuing  grant  {Cooperative  Research  Project 
No.  S-068)  was  used  primarily  to  carry  the  program  through  the  initial 
planning  stages.  Concurrently,  a plan  of  implementation  was  formulated 


^ Throughout  this  section  American  industry  will  be  used  to  refer 
to  the  title  given  to  this  curriculum  area,  and  the  term  industry  will 
refer  to  the  institution  which  exists  in  American  society. 
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to  train  ten  selected  Industrial  arts  teachers  to  field  test  the  program. 

A one-year  program  for  the  Implementation  of  the  field  study  was  approved 
by  the  Ford  Foundation,  resulting  In  an  additional  grant  of  monies. 

During  the  summer  of  19^4,  an  eight  week  workshop  was  held  with 
ten  teachers  representing  eight  secondary  schools  In  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota. At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  e^^erlment  Is  well  under  way  In 
eight  schools  with  offerings  by  these  ten  teachers,  varying  In  length  from 
six  weeks  to  a full  year  at  grade  levels  from  seven  through  twelve. 

Ihe  first  year  was  looked  upon  as  a developmental  year  and  It  must 
be  reported  that  while  there  was  enthusiasm  among  those  faculty  members 
who  have  been  most  closely  Involved  In  the  Initial  stages  of  the  project, 
there  was,  at  first,  a measure  of  honest  skepticism  on  the  part  of  others. 
Ihls  was  seen  as  a healthy  challenge  to  be  answered  by  the  results  of  the 
field  tests  In  the  classrooms  and  laboratories. 

Utie  experimental  nature  of  the  program  of  implementation  should 
be  kept  In  mind  as  the  reader  reviews  the  following  statements  of  rationale. 


OBJECTIVES  CHOSEN  FOR  THE  STUDY  OP  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 

i 

The  objectives  derived  for  the  program  In  American  Industry  have 
grown  from  a careful  study  of  existing  statements  of  the  purposes  of 
American  secondary  schools. 

An  early  statement  of  objectives  by  the  Commission  on  the  Reorgani- 
zation of  Secondary  Education  proposed  a set  of  seven  cardinal  principles 
Including:  health;  command  of  fundamental  processes;  worthy  home  member- 
ship; vocational  competence;  effective  citizenship;  worthy  use  of  leisure; 
and  ethical  character.  In  1958,  these  seven  cardinal  . ^Inclples  were 
reduced  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  to  Include:  self  realization; 

human  relationship;  economic  efficiency;  and  civic  responsibility. 
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Acceptance  of  these  broad  goals,  dipping  into  every  facet  of  human 
life,  had  led  the  schools  to  assume  many  responsibilities  which  were  formerly 
considered  the  domain  of  other  institutions  in  our  society.  While  it  was 
recognized  that  the  schools  must  consider  all  these  factors,  there  had 
been  a growing  concern  that  the  primary  mission  of  the  schools  had 

! 

I become  obscured.  As  a result  of  this  concern,  the  Educational  Policies 

Commission,  in  I961,  isolated  the  central  purpose  of  education  as  the 
development  of  the  rational  powers  of  man.  The  Commission  clearly  stated 
that  this  was  not  necessarily  a unique  contribution  of  education,  nor  was 
it  the  sole  purpose.  It  represented  rather,  an  attempt  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  rational  powers  are  central  to  all  other  qualities  of  the 
human  spirit.  Ihls  position  was  clarified  in  the  following  statement 

j 

made  by  the  Commission: 

A person  with  developed  rational  powers  has  the  means  to 
be  aware  of  all  facets  of  his  existence.  In  this  sense  he  can 
live  to  the  fullest.  He  can  escape  captivity  to  his  amotions 
and  irrational  states.  He  can  enrich  his  emotional  life  and 
direct  it  toward  ever  higher  standards  of  taste  and  enjoyment. 

He  can  enjoy  the  ptilltlcal  and  economic  freedoms  of  the  demo- 
cratic society.  He  can  free  himself  from  the  bondage  of  ig- 
norance and  unawareness.  He  can  make  of  himself  a free  man. 

(Educational  Policies  Commission,  1961}. 

A corollary  of  the  central  purpose  of  developing  the  rational 
powers  of  man  lies  in  the  responsibility  of  the  schools  to  acquire,  pre- 
serve, and  disseminate  those  knowled^S  which  have  been  developed  and 
refined  by  ^*ie  human  intellect,  and  which  interact  with  man^s  environ- 
ment. 

The  broad  objectives  of  the  American  industry  program  were  derived 
directly  from  an  acceptance  of  this  clarified  purpose  of  education.  They 
are: 

1.  To  develon  an  understanding  of  those  concepts  which  directly 
apply  to  industry. 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  solve  problems  related  to  inc' istry. 

r 
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Justification  for  the  Inclusion  of  a study  of  Industry  In  the 
public  schools  was  seen  in  the  emergence  of  technology  as  an  ever  more 
potent  force  In  the  molding  of  society.  The  problems  of  the  future  are 
Inseparable  from  Increasing  Industrialization  and  young  people  must  be  led 
to  an  adequate  understanding  of  these  forces  which  Impinge  upon  their  dally 
lives. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  AMERICAN  IMDUSTRY 

Bruner^  as  well  as  Burton  (1963),  Kimball,  and  Wing  (19^0)  Implies 
that  any  body  of  knowledge  to  be  considered  an  Intellectual  discipline 
possesses  a framework  or  structure  that  can  be  identified  and  e^ressed  In 
tex*ms  of  the  concepts  Involved. 

Kelson,  In  a review  of  the  supporting  literature.  Indicates  that  an 
understanding  of  the  structure  of  a subject  Improves  the  quality  of  learning 
by; 

1.  Providing  simplicity, 

2.  Making  details  meanl^ful  and  easily  remembered, 

5.  Revealing  relationships, 

4.  Providing  unity  of  knowledge, 

3.  Enabling  Individuals  to  organize  learning  for  transfer, 

6.  Enabling  students  to  experience  discovery, 

7*  Providing  meaningful  learning  to  students  jf  all  abilities,  and 

8*  Developing  In  students  the  ability  to  think  (Kelson,  1964,2}. 

Sommers,  in  commenting  on  the  lack  of  unity  In  Industrial  arts, 
stated,  ”.  . . we  are  falling  to  fulfill  our  mission Ibr  lack  of  a vigorously 
derived  set  of  underlying  principles  that  realistically  gives  structure  to 
OVT  product  - our  Industrial  arts  offerings.”  (Sommers,  1962,  20). 

The  recognition  of  this  basic  lack  of  coherent  structure,  repre- 
sented In  the  content  tau^t  in  the  typical  Industrial  arts  shop,  led 
directly  to  tdiat  was  felt  to  be  one  of  the  primary  strengths  of  the  program 
of  American  Iridustry.  Whereas,  the  typical  industrial  arts  offerings  have 
been  based  upon  an  analysis  of  selected  trades  In  order  to  identify  specific 


manipulative  operations  and  related  Information,  the  approach  i^on  which  the 
program  of  American  Industry  is  based  alms  at  Identifying  basic  concepts 
ccHnmon  to  a variety  of  Industries. 

For  example,  all  forms  of  fastening  can  be  categorized  under  three 
major  concepts:  Fastening  by  adhesion,  by  cohesion,  or  by  mechanical  link- 
age. In  the  program  of  American  Industry,  a student  would  be  concerned  with 
attempting  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  basic  attributes  of,  say, 
fastening  by  mechanical  linkage,  rather  than  learning  how  to  fasten  by  the 
use  of  wood  screws.  Ihe  student  possessing  the  knowledge  of  the  basic  attri- 
butes of  fastening  by  mechanical  linkage  stands  in  a better  position  to  make 
a reasoned  choice  of  fasteners  when  dealing  with  a variety  of  materials 
other  than  wood. 

Structure,  as  used  here,  simply  refers  to  a unified,  basic  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  facetsef  Industry  as  found  hi  contemporary  American 
society.  Industry  is  conceived  in  this  structure  as  consisting  of  several 
major  areas,  each  of  which  Is  further  subdivided  Into  still  smaller  units. 
Industry,  for  the  purpose  of  this  project.  Is  defined  as  a complex  of 
organizations  that  utilizes  the  basic  resources  of  men,  materials,  machines, 
and  money  to  produce  goods  or  provide  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  man. 

Hie  figure  "Structure  of  Industry  Showing  Major  Concepts"  graphically 
represents  this  process  of  analysis.  Hie  breakdown  does  not  stop  here, 
as  It  continues  to  still  smaller  units,  until  the  ultimate  goal  Is  reached— 
a minor  concept.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  each  level,  division,  and 
subdivision,  represents  a concept— something  to  be  studied  for  understanding. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  this  structure,  unlike  those  of  many  other 
proposals,  attempts  to  categorize  understandings  rather  than  categorizing 
specific  Industries,  materials,  or  occupations.  Hius,  understandings  of 
concepts  derived  from  this  structure  would  be  universally  applicable  in  any 
specific  industry  which  encompasses  It. 
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THE  COMCEPTUftL  APPROACH  TO  AMERICAM  INDUSTRY 

The  Increasing  complexity  of  this  technological  age,  leading  to 
massive  accumulations  of  knowledge,  has  made  untenable  the  atomistic  approach 
to  the  development  of  teaching  content.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
dynamic  nature  of  knowledge  makes  continuous  demands  for  change  on  the  part 
of  man.  \fhlle  specific  knowledge  tends  to  change  rapidly,  broader  concepts 
are  more  stable,  although  It  must  be  admitted  that  even  concepts  may  change 
In  time.  The  concentration  upon  the  acquisition  of  concepts,  rather  than 
emphasis  on  specifics,  should  however,  enhance  the  possibility  of  retention, 
transfer,  and  application  of  knowledge  to  new  and  different  situations. 
DEFINITION  OF  A CONCEPT 

In  the  literature  there  seemed  to  be  almost  as  many  definitions  of 
a concept  as  there  were  writers  on  the  subject.  Concepts  are  Inextricably 
bound  up  In  the  t!. Inking  behaviors  of  man  and  while  a body  of  research  on 
the  matter  Is  emerging,  the  term  concept  remains  extremely  difficult  t^ 
define  to  ccmiplete  satisfaction.  In  the  attempt  to  evolve  an  acceptable 
definition  of  a concept  for  use  as  a tool  in  analyzing  the  conceptual  struc- 
ture of  Industry  It  appeared  necessary  to  draw  X'pon  the  contributions  of  a 
number  of  writers,  each  of  whom  provided  an  added  dimension  of  understanding. 

The  difficult  nature  of  concept  definition  was  Indicated  by  Brownell 

and  Hendrickson  (1950)  who  stated: 

A concept  Is  far  more  than  a "word”,  far  more  than  an  arbitrary 
association  ...  A concept  Is  an  abstraction. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  cencepts  as  abstractions  may  relate  to 
nothing  which  Is  immediately  and  directly  available  to  sense. 

(Brownell  and  Hendrickson,  1950,  p.  106). 

The  problem  Is  not  a new  one  as  recognized  by  Russell  (1956). 

Aristotle  and  Plato  were  both  concerned  with  the  character  of 
"unlversals,”  and  their  relation  to  “particulars.”  For  Plato, 
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the  Idea  was  the  reality  and  the  world;  to  be  real,  an  Idea 
must  be  universal,  necessary,  and  changeless.  The  discovery 
of  such  Ideas  (or  concepts)  should  be  the  object  of  study. 

In  contrast,  Aristotle  was  much  more  concerned  with  sense 
data  for  their  own  sake  and  as  the  source  of  all  cognition. 

He  believed  that  thought  was  true.  If  Incomplete,  reproduc- 
tion of  reality— Incomplete  because  the  object  as  It  exists 
In  nature  can  never  be  directly  known  In  human  understanding. 

In  Arlstotle*s  philosophy,  the  essence  of  concrete  reality 
exists.  In  thinking,  in  the  form  of  an  abstraction,  or  con- 
cept, as  we  use  the  term,  (Russell,  1956,  p,  II9), 

Although  the  task  appeared  difficult,  the  value  of  a continuing  search  was 

affirmed  by  phenlx  (1956), 

By  a careful  analysis  of  the  structure  of  knowledge  It  Is 
possible  to  discover  certain  key  concepts  distinguished  by 
their  power  to  epitomize  Important  common  features  of  a large 
number  of  more  particular  Ideas,  Such  concepts  are  basic  cen- 
tral Ideas,  and  understanding  of  which  opens  the  door  to  an 
effective  grasp  of  an  entire  field  of  knowledge.  (Phenlx, 

1956,  p.  157). 

One  aspect  of  an  acceptable  definition  emerged  from  a statement  by  Mclonald 
(1959)  who  describes  a concept  as  . a classification  or  systematic 
organization  of  stimuli,  characteristics,  or  events  which  have  common  char- 
acteristics." (McDonald,  1959*  P*  15^).  Bie  concept  was  seen  as  ",  • • not 
the  event  Itself,  nor  even  the  stimulus  experience  Itself,  , but  as  a 
classification  system. 

Although  McDonald  pointed  to  the  classification  characteristic  of  a 
concept,  Russell  (1956)  Identified  another  aspect  in  the  Interlocking  and 
Interactive  nature  of  concepts  themselves  In  his  descriptive  statement: 
"Concepts  are  not  single  stalks  of  wheat  In  separate  rows,  but  a wheat  field 
waving  as  one  In  the  breeze."  (Russell,  1956,  p*  124). 

A concept  was  seen  by  Keith  (190?)  as  a functional  process  rooted  In 


reality. 

Hence,  a concept  Is  a mental  activity  symbolizing  the  essential 
relatljins  of  a group  of  actual  or  possible  experiences  which  are 
thought  of  originally  In  Image  terms. 

The  concept  Is  not  cut  off  from  concrete  reality— It  Is  simply 
the  mlnd*s  way  of  "thinking  the  many  Into  one,"  or,  as  philoso- 
phers say,  "finding  unity  in  variety," 

All  concept  fomlng  Is  a synthesis;  all  definition  Is  an  analy- 
sis. (Keith,  1907,  P.  128). 
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Kelth*s  view  was  supported  by  Dewey  (1935). 

Conceptions  are  the  Intellectual  Instrumentalities  that  are 
brou^t  to  bear  upon  the  material  of  sense  perception  and  of 
recollection  In  order  to  clarify  the  obscure,  to  bring  order 
Into  seeming  conflict,  and  unity  into  fragmentary,  (Dewey, 

1933,  p.  179). 

Garner  and  Sheldon  (195^-55)  siunmarlzlng  their  own  reviews  of  the 

literature  on  the  subject,  stated  that; 

Although  the  term  may  be  defined  in  many  ways  there  Is  general 
agreement  that  a “concept**  Is  a construct  which  Is  the  result 
of  experience,  may  be  fixed  by  a word  or  an  Idea,  and  has  a 
functional  value  to  the  Individual  In  his  thinking  or  behavior, 

(Garner  and  Shelion,  1954-55,  p,  226), 

Burton,  Kimball,  and  Vling  (19^0)  agreed  In  substance  with  Gamer  and 
Sheldon  but  added  that  “A  concept  Is  a suggested  meaning  which  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  many  specific  situations  giving  rise  to  It,  , , ,“  (Burton, 
et  al,  i960,  p,  154), 

Consideration  of  the  numerous  aspects  of  a concept  revealed  in  the 
literature  led  to  the  construction  of  an  eclectic  definition  of  a concept 
which  served  as  a tool  in  the  refinement  of  the  conceptual  structure  of 
Industry,  Ihls  definition  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  describes  a con- 
cept as  a psychological  construct  resulting  from  a variety  of  e^qperlences 
(detached  from  the  many  situations  giving  rise  to  It),  fixed  by  a word  or 
Idea,  and  having  functional  value  to  the  Individual  In  his  thinking  and 
behavior. 

Concepts  may  be  grasped  at  all  levels  of  understanding  from  concrete 
to  abstract;  from  vague  to  clear;  from  inexact  to  definite.  Due  to  the  wide 
range  of  understanding  which  is  possible  when  developing  concepts,  this  pro- 
gram, more  than  any  other,  is  cognizant  of  the  variance  of  individual  differ- 
ences in  students.  One  student  may  have  a very  low  level  of  understanding 
of  a given  concept  and  another  a much  higher  level.  The  Important  considera- 
tion, however,  is  that  they  both  have  an  understanding. 
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CONCEPT  FORMATION 

/ 

As  with  the  definition  of  a concept,  there  was  a considerable  amount 
of  Information  available  In  the  literature  regarding  the  formation  of  a 
concept.  While  there  existed  considerable  agreement  upon  certain  aspects  of 
concept  formation,  again,  each  writer  added  a dimension  of  me.  *lng  to  what 
was  known  about  this  elusive  subject. 

In  the  following  treatment  of  the  review  of  literature  on  concept 
formation,  areas  of  general  agreement  are  presented  as  working  generalizations 
considered  to  be  of  paramount  Importance  to  the  curriculum  planner.  Where 
appropriate.  Implications  are  drawn  to  the  extent  they  add  meaning  to  the 
generalization. 

Generalization  1.  Many  of  our  most  often  used  concepts  are  achieved 
Incidentally,  or  accidentally,  while  In  the  pursuit  of  an  Interest, 

In  solving  a personal  problem,  or  during  the  conscious  and  purposive 
effort  to  understand  some  segment  of  the  envlroment.  Burton,  Kimball, 
and  Wing  (i960),  Russell  (1956). 

Implication:  It  must  be  recognized  that  those  concepts  used  most 

frequently  In  our  dally  lives  have  developed  because  of  £.  need 
or  Interest.  The  curriculum  planner  must  endeavor  to  organize 
learning  activities  based  i$on  an  awareness  of  these  needs. 

Generalization  2.  Concepts  may  be  learned  through  formal  (organized) 
as  well  as  Informal  (accidental)  experiences,  although  little  Is 
known  about  the  best  method  of  organizing  formal  experiences. 

Garrison  and  Gray  (1955)>  McDonald  (1959)*  Sutton  (I963). 

Implication;  Recognition  of  the  lack  of  an  accepted  methodology  should 
not  divert  the  educator  from  his  aim  of  concept  formation  but  suggests 
a variety  of  approaches  should  be  used. 
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j Generalization  3.  The  student  brings  with  him  an  existing  system  of 

I concepts  which  the  school  must  recognize  In  11s  attempts  to  f>rganlze 

\ 

j formal  learnl]:ig  experiences.  Sutton  (1963),  Thomson  (1959). 

[ Generalization  4 In  learning  a concept,  the  experiences  required,  the 

I circumstances  under  which  the  concept  may  develop,  and  the  level  of 

understanding  attained  will  vary  for  each  Individual.  Lee  and  Lee, 

(i960). 

Implication;  In  accepting  the  fact  that  various  levels  of  understanding 

I of  a given  concept  may  exist,  the  educator  may  well  find  the  teaching 

of  a concept  more  appropriate  to  Individual  differences  than  If  he 
were  to  demand  equal  levels  of  achievement  In  the  mastery  of  a given 
body  of  content. 

Generalization  5*  Concepts  are  formed  through  a variety  of  experiences. 
Brownell  and  Hendrickson  (1950)i  Landreth  and  Reed  (1942),  Lee  and 
Lee  (i960},  Morse  and  Vflngo  (1962),  Townsend  and  Burke  (1962). 
i Implication:  The  educator  must  keep  both  the  definition  of  a concept 

and  tills  generalization  constantly  In  mind,  for  concepts  are  not 
formed  through  the  repeated  exposure  to  Identical  experiences  but 
rather  through  a variety  of  experiences,  each  of  which  will  aid  the 
learner  In  his  development  of  a given  concept. 

Generalization  6.  The  formation  of  a concept  Is  rooted  In  perception. 
Broudy  (1962),  Russell  (1956). 

Implication:  The  student  who  approaches  problems  conceptually  Is  able 

to  perceive  the  similarities  and  commonalities  that  exist  In  seemingly 


different  events. 
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Generalization  7.  To  acquire  a concept  a person  must  abstract,  or  Infer 
from  the  sensory  data,  those  elements  which  add  meaning  to  his  under- 
standing. McDonald  ( 1939). 

Implication:  It  Is  not  enough  for  the  learner  to  simply  observe  the 

event.  He  must  Interact  with  the  Information  In  his  thinking  or 
behavior. 

Generalization  8.  Greater  clarity  will  result  If  but  one  attribute  of 
the  concept  is  studied  at  a time.  McDonald  {1959)»  Townsend  and 
Burke  {1962). 

Implication:  Activities  designed  to  develop  a given  concept  should  each 
Introduce  a limited  number  of  characteristics  of  the  concept  to 
facilitate  comparisons  by  the  learner  with  what  he  already  knows. 

Generalization  9.  Continued  positive  reinforcement  enhances  concept 
learning  although  negative  examples  help  sharpen  concept  delimi- 
tations. McDonald  (1939)* 

Duplication:  Positive  examples  of  attributes  of  a given  concept  should 

be  the  primary  means  of  developing  understandings  since  use  situations 
will  call  for  a grasp  of  the  positive  relationships  the  learner  holds 
In  his  understating  of  the  concept. 

Generalization  10.  In  the  beginning  stages  of  concept  formation  direct 
and  personal  experience  leads  to  more  rapid  learning  of  the  concept. 
Garrison  and  Gray  (1953). 

Generalization  11.  Individuals  of  maturity  and  wide  e:qperlence  may  not 
need  direct  personal  experiences,  but  are  capable  of  developing  an 
understanding  of  a concept  through  vivid  vicarious  experiences. 

Burton,  et  al.  (i960),  Kolesnik  {1963). 
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Generalization  12.  New  concepts  are  formed  when  a person  finds  his 
present  system  of  concepts  are  Inadequate  In  a new  situation,  when 
he  encounters  different  concepts,  and  when  someone  challenges  his 
concepts.  Burton,  et  al.  (i960)  . 

Implication:  Ihe  curriculum  planner  should  structure  activities  which 

call  upon  the  learner  to  re-evaluate  his  sytem  of  concepts. 

Generalization  13.  An  understanding  of  a concept  Is  clarified  and 
broadened  through  analysis,  reflection,  generalization,  and  dls* 
crimination.  Burton,  et  al.  (i960)  Morse  and  Wlngo  (3.962) . 

Generalization  14.  Repetition  of  the  opportunity  to  use  a concept 
enhances  learning  and  broadens  the  understanding  of  the  concept. 
McDonald  (1959). 

Implication:  A planned  sequence  of  activities  Introducing  new  situations' 
should  be  provided  to  lns^.»*e  the  learner  will  have  the  opportunity' 
to  re-examine  his  concepts  In  new  contexts  at  different  stages  In 
his  developing  maturity. 

Generalization  I5.  Concepts  have  dimensions  and  exist  at  varying  levels 
of  complexity,  therefore,  formation  of  a concept  cannot  be  regarded 
as  being  final  or  fixed.  Discrimination  and  generalization  go  on 
continuously.  Burton,  et  al.  (i960),  Brownell  and  Hendrickson  (1950), 
Kolesnik  (I963),  Serra  (1952). 

Generalization  16.  Concepts  are  not  achieved  quickly  but  rather 

through  a slow  developmental  process.  Bradfleld  and  Moredock  (1957)# 
Burton,  et  al.  (i960),  Brownell  and  Hendrickson  (1950),  Lee  and  Lee 
(1958)  (i960),  McDonald  (1959)#  Morse^and  Wlngo  (1962),  Stratemeyer, 
et  al.  (1947). 
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Generalization  17.  Concepts  are  expressed  in  words  or  other  symbols 
although  it  must  not  be  assiuned  that  the  word  is  the  concept,  but 
rather,  merely  an  expression  of  the  concept.  Kolesnik  (1963), 
McDonald  (19‘?9)>  Morse  and  Wingo  (1962),  Russell  (1956),  Sutton 

(1963). 

Implications  Mere  verbalization  should  not  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
understanding  of  a given  concept.  The  test  of  understanding  lies  In 
the  ability  to  apply  that  concept  to  different  use  situations. 

Generalization  18.  It  is  possible  for  a given  word  or  symbol  to  repre- 
sent more  than  one  concept  among  different  individuals.  Serra  (1952). 

Implication:  Care  must  be  exercised  In  choosing  words  or  other  symbols 

to  represent  a given  concept.  Communication  problems  may  arise 

through  tependence  upon  isolated  word  symbols. 

Townsend  and  Burke  {1962)  recognizing  many  of  the  generalizations  drawn  above 

offer  the  following  suggestion  to  curriculum  planners: 

For  building  concepts,  whether  basei  on  real  or  vicarious  experiences, 
breadth  of  training  in  diverse  meanings  and  the  ability  to  concentrate 
on  one  aspect  of  the  situation  at  a time  are  paramount.  The  well- 
developed  use  of  concepts  provides  a wealth  of  vicarious  experiences 
to  enrich  life  and  to  give  their  user  control  over  the  self  and  the 
environment.  (Townsend  and  Burke,  1962,  p.  252). 

Some  Concepts— Example 

Several  selected  examples  of  the  many  concepts  which  have  been 
Identified  within  the  total  structure  of  American  industry  are  as  follows: 


Management  - The  task  of  planning,  coordinating,  motivating,  and 
controlling  the  efforts  of  otheis  toward  a specific  goal. 
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Industrial  Relations  - The  determination  and  co-ordination  of  rela- 
tions with  employees  and  the  public  to  promote  the  best  Interests 
of  man  and  the  organization. 

Purchasing  - The  function  of  the  liaison  agency  operating  between  the 
plant  organization  and  the  outside  vendors  on  all  matters  of 

i 

I procurement , 

Relief  Printing  - The  transferring  of  ink  from  a raised  surface 

directly  onto  a sheet  of  material  receptive  to  ink,  usually  paper 
of  some  kind. 

Open-pit  Mining  - A method  of  extracting  ore  deposits  located  at  or 
near  the  earth's  surface, 

Hardne ss  - The  ability  of  a material  to  resist  crushing,  denting,  or 
piercing. 

Air  Traffic  Control  - The  control  of  aircraft  with  respect  to  speed, 
direction,  elevation,  departure,  and  arrival. 

Destructive  Testing  - A check  on  mechanical  and  physical  properties 
by  destroying  the  test  specimen  under  controlled  conditions. 
Shearing  - The  removal  of  a continuous  chip  through  the  movement  of 
a sharpened  edge  along  c straight  line  path. 

Extruding  - The  forming  of  materials  by  forcing  a material  through  a 
die  of  the  desired  shape. 

These  sample  concepts  are  representative  of  the  great  variety  of 
concepts  which  are  being  identified  in  the  attempts  to  refine  the  structure 
of  industry.  The  immensity  of  the  task  of  bringing  unity  out  of  the  complex 
variety  of  knowledge  to  be  found  in  industry  requires  continuing  efforts  in 
this  direction. 


THE  STUDY  OP  AMERICAR  INDUSTRY  AS  A REPLACEMERT 
FOR  THE  TRADITIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  PROGRAM 
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The  evolving  program  of  American  Industry  Is  not  envisioned  as 
merely  a new  approach,  or  addition,  to  present  Industrial  arts  offerings, 
but  rather  as  displacing  the  traditional  program  In  the  secondary  schools. 
The  thinking  of  leaders  In  the  field  as  expressed  In  professional  publica- 
tions and  convention  proceedings,  In  addition  to  personal  observations  of 
the  writers  over  the  last  ten  years,  have  brought  a full  realization  of 
the  need  for  a drastic  re-orlentatlon.  The  traditional  Industrial  arts 
programs  In  evidence  reflect  a lack  of  logical  consistency  growing  out  of 
a variety  of  educational  philosophies. 

In  summary  comparison  of  some  of  the  essential  characteristics  of 
American  Industry  and  Industrial  arts  may  be  seen  In  the  following: 


TRADITIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

1.  Composed  of  a detailed  study 
of  knowledges  concerned  with 
production  In  specific  Indus- 
tries for  pre-vocatlonal  «r 
avocatlonal  purposes. 


2.  The  selection  of  specific 

Industries  from  ameng  the  many 
possible  choices  has  led  to  a 
multiplicity  of  laboratory  and 
curriculum  patterns,  making  a 
coherent,  unified,  national  pro- 
gram most  difficult  to  achieve. 

3-  Pre-selected  skills,  represen- 
tative of  the  Industry  under 
study,  are  Identified  and  serve 
as  the  orientation  for  the 
course  of  study. 


4.  Attempts  to  dt;^}llcate  the  tools 
and  machines  of  Industry  neces- 
sary to  develop  pre-selected 
skills  and  specific  knowledges 


AMERICAN  INEUSTRY 

Composed  of  a study  of  the  know- 
ledges contributing  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  total  Institution 
of  Industry  for  general  educa- 
tional purposes  and  to  provide 
a firm  foundation  for  future 
technical  training. 

The  Identification  of  a struc- 
ture composed  of  underlying 
concepts  should  make  possible 
the  development  of  a coherent, 
unified,  national  curriculum 
and  the  standardization  of 
laboratory  facilities. 

Concepts  serve  as  the  orienta- 
tion for  the  course  of  study. 
Specific  skills  are  Introduced 
as  they  become  necessary  In 
the  activities  designed  for  the 
development  of  the  concept. 

Makes  no  attempt  to  duplicate 
the  tools  and  machines  of  In- 
dustry, but  utilizes  what  fa- 
cilities are  needed  to  develop 
understandings  of  concepts. 
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THE  BUTB  OP  VISCOKSIH 

DEPimnffiNT  or  Pimtiic  xkstaocviqii 
Boom  14$  Mwtti  Capitol 
Hadlaon  53702 


Febmry  2$«  19$5 


Dr*  Wesley  D.  Biaoe  & 

Hr*  Eugene  H.  F*  Plug 
Stout  State  Ohlversity 
ffenomonle,  Vlsconain 

Oentleaens 

I have  read  vlth  Interest  your  research  proposal  entitled* 
Estahllshment  of  jAnerioan  Xiodustry  as  a Xransltlonal  Subject 
fiettfeen  Oeneral  and  Vooatienal  Education,  ” %is  is  a program 
ahleh  has  significant  in^lloation  for  us  as  ne  begin  to  ia%>lement 
the  hls^  school  porticn  of  the  1963  7ooaticnal  Biucation  Act* 
and  1 that  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  work  together  In 
one  or  more  pilot  schools,  ttiere  are  mai^  important  questions 
which  must  be  answered  in  terms  of  helping  hi^  school  students 
to  make  career  choices  and  to  prepare  So?entrme  into  entry 
oocupationa^-by  working  together  X feel  that  we  have  the  best 
(^ortunlty  of  coming  vp  with  answers  that  are  realistic  and 
sound, 

1 am  looking  forward  to  further  opportunities  to  meet  with  you 
concerning  thi^  research  project  involving  the  American  Industry 
Program, 

Best  wishes  to  you. 

Sincerely* 

(signed) 

Kobert  A,  Biatau 

Coordlnator*«'Vocatlonal  Education 
RARiker 
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comtrib;?tioms  of  American  imdustky 

TO  VOCATiaaL  EDUCATION 

It  is  felt  by  the  American  industry  staff  that  the  program  offers  a 
means  of  providing  for  a smooth  transition  from  general  education  to  voca- 
tional education  in  its  recognition  of  the  need  for  all  youth  to  have  an 
understanding  of  American  Industry.  This  program  is  looked  upon  as  providing 

I 

a solid  foundation  for  all  students,  whether  their  future  choice  of  vocations 

r 

leads  them  into  further  technical  study  or  into  the  professions.  The  par- 
ticular advantages  of  this  base  for  further  preparation  for  Industry  lies  in 
the  emphasis  upon  basic  cwicepts  of  the  Industrial  complex.  These. under- 
stand lngs>  if  properly  djeve loped,  should  make  it  possible  for  the  student  to 
comprehend,  accept,  and  adapt  to  change  as,  it  manifests  itself  in  life. 

3.  OBJECTIVES : The  specific  objectives  for  which  this  proposal  is  being 

submitted  are: 

A.  To  complete  the  development  of  an  articulated  program  of  American 
Industry  at  three  levels  leading  into  vpcational  preparation.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  identify  and  select  additional  participating 

schools  repre  'itative  of  varying  socio-economic  levels. 

\ 

B.  To  establish,  at  Stout  State  University,  a resource  center  for  the  . 
program  of  American  Industry. 

C.  To  complete  the  preparation  of  teaching  materials  for  the  upper  two 

\ 

levels  of  American  industry  and  refinement  of  the  first  years 
materials. 

D.  To  carry  on  a series  of  Institutes  for  the  preparation  of  in-service 
teachers  who  will  introduce  the  program  of  American  Industry  into 


their  schools. 
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E.  To  carry  on  a pilot  teacher  education  progx'&m  culminating  in  a 

recommended  curriculum  for  the  undergraduate  preparation  of  teachers 
of  American  industry. 

P.  To  identify  research  problems  associated  with  the  development  and 
the  implementation  of  the  articulated  levels  of  American  industry, 
and  to  encourage  research  action  seeking  answers  to  these  problems. 

4.  ADMINISTRATION ; The  co-directors  of  the  project  will  assume  respon- 
sibilities for  planning  and  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  following  staff: 
—Supervisor  of  participating  teachers 
The  major  responsibility  of  this  position  will  Include  conducting 
observation  visits  to  participating  schools  and  assisting  in  planning 
workshops , 

--Curriculum  specialist 

This  person  will  be  responsible  for  the  development  of  Instructional 
materials  for  the  three  curriculum  levels  in  the  secondary  schools. 

—Director  of  pilot  teacher  education  program 
His  major  responsibility  will  be  the  planning  and  coordinating,  with 
affected  departments,  experimental  teacher  education  experiences  and 
maintaining  liaison  with  the  professional  education  staff.  In  addition, 
he  will  work  closely  with  the  curriculum  specialist  in  developing 
curriculum  materials. 

--Research  specialist 

He  will  be  concerned  with  identifying  research  problems  associated 
with  the  project,  encouraging  related  research  efforts,  and  maintaining 
liaison  with  the  graduate  school. 

—Instructional  media  specialist 

This  person  will  consult  with  the  curriculum  specialist  and  maintain 
liaison  with  the  printing  department  and  the  audio-visual  center. 
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--Three  full  time  clerk-stenos 
--Eight  graduate  research  assistants 

Since  this  project  Is  seen  as  a staff  project  of  Stout  State  University, 
the  seminar  group  composed  of  department  heads  and  other  selected  staff 
members,  ulll  continue  as  a major  advisory  group. 


5.  PROCEDURES ; To  Introduce  the  developing  program  of  American  Industry 
Into  the  secondary  schools  at  three  levels  Involves  a four  step  approach  as 
follows; 


Step  1 

Preliminary 

planning 

during 

Sumiiier 

Session 


Step  2 

Developmental 
year 
during 
Academic 
year  1 


Step  3 

Refining 
of  materials 
during 
Sutmrier 
Session 


Step  4 

Demonstration 
year 
during 
Academic 
year  2 


During  the  first  stage,  content  Is  revised  and  preliminary  teaching  materials 
are  preapred  In  preparation  for  the  developmental  year.  During  the  develop- 
mental year,  problems  associated  with  the  methodology  and  teaching  materials 
ai^o  Identified.  These  problems  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  revision  of 
materials  which  are  then  utilized  In  a demonstration  year.  In  the  interest 
of  expediency  in  Introducing  the  curriculum  at  three  levels,  an  overlapping 
process  reduciiig  the  total  time  Involved  to  four  years,  is  seen  In  the  dia- 


gram on  page  21. 


It  should  be  noted  that  a pilot  teacher  education  program  will  be 
Introduced  to  parallel  the  development  of  the  secondary  curriculum. 

A.  General  Design;  The  sequential  process  of  development  Illustrated 
111  the  diagram  shown,  contributes  directly  to  the  achievement  of  the  first 
four  objectives  stated.  Members  of  the  group  of  teachers  who  have  already 
begun  the  developmental  Introduction  of  American  Industry  will  serve  as  a 
continuing  nucleus  throughout  the  project.  An  additional  group  of  twelve 
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teachers  will  be  brought  into  the  program  to  broaden  the  representation  of 
socio-economic  levels,  and  also  to  gain  experience  In  the  structuring  of 
continuing  summer  institutes. 

During  the  summer  of  1965,  those  eight  teachers  who  are  already- 
involved  in  the  project  will  return  to  the  Stout  campus  to  refine  their  first 
level  teaching  materials  and  do  preliminary  planning  for  second  level  courses. 
Concurrently  the  second  group  of  teachers  new  to  the  program  will  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  content  and  aid  in  the  refinement  of  first  level  materials. 
Eight  hour  daily  work  sessions  for  the  eight  week  summer  term  will  be  utilized 
for  this  purpose. 

During  the  following  academic  year,  staff  observations  of  demonstration 
and  developmental  programs  will  be  made  monthly.  In  addition,  all  partici- 
pants will  return  to  the  campus  each  month  to  review  problems,  exchange 
Information,  and  receive  needed  in-service  training. 

In  the  summer  of  I966  the  twenty  teachers  will  again  take  part  in  an 
eight  week  workshop.  Group  one  will  refine  level  two  materials  and  do  pre- 
liminary preparation  work  for  the  development  of  third  level  materials. 

Group  two  will  assist  in  refining  materials  and  prepare  to  demonstrate  second 
level  courses.  This  pattern  will  continue  throughout  the  total  developmental 
sequence  and  will  culminate  in  a final  demonstration  year  of  a fully  articu- 
lated  three  level  program. 

Each  summer,  beginning  in  19^5»  & graduate  seminar  will  be  offered  for 
other  persons  interested  in  the  program.  The  experiences  gained  will  add  to 
the  basis  for  the  design  of  institutes  continuing  beyond  the  project  for  the 
in-service  education  of  teachers  wishing  to  introduce  the  study  of  American 
Industry  into  their  own  schools. 

As  the  teaching  materials  are  refined  they  will  become  part  of  the 
growing  library  of  resource  materials  which  has  already  been  started.  Con- 
tacts have  been  made  with  over  1,500  industries,  trade  associations,  and 
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labor  groups,  requesting  materials  pertinent  to  the  project,  'Ehis  represents 
about  one-half  of  the  Initial  contacts  of  this  kind  to  be  mL.de,  Ohis  library 
of  materials  will  be  made  available  to  the  project  participants  and  to  other 
interested  parties,  'Ehe  audio-visual  center  at  Stout  will  also  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  teaching  aids  to  become  part  of  the  resource 
materials  library, 

l!he  first  step  in  the  development  of  a teacher  education  program  will 
involve  the  selection  of  twenty-five  freshmen  students  to  comprise  a pilot 
group.  This  group  will  be  one  of  approximately  twenty-five  sections  expecteH 
to  enroll  in  industrial  education  in  the  fall  of  1955*  Selection  will  be 
based  upon  standardized  tests,  high  school  records,  and  willingness  to 
participate  in  such  a program.  During  their  four  years  at  Stout,  experiences 
will  be  aimed  at  developing  a teacher  capable  of  meeting  the  problems  identi- 
fied in  the  field  program.  At  the  end  of  the  total  developmental  period, 
recommendations  will  be  made  for  the  Introduction  of  a teacher  education 
program  foi?  American  Industry. 

It  seems  imperative  that  attempts  to  evolve  a design  for  teacher  educa- 
tions parallel  the  development  of  the  secondary  school  program.  Interest  of 
the  present  student  body  has  been  stirred  as  well  as  that  of  teachers  on  our 
staff  who  are  examining  their  own  teachings  with  new  questions.  While  it 
may  seem  presumptuous  to  plan  a nrogram  for  teachers  of  a secondary  curricu- 
lum which  is  still  under  study,  we  must  ask,  "Can  we  do  otherwise?"  During 
the  four  years  of  the  secondary  developmental  program.  Stout  will  graduate 
close  to  600  technical  teachers  whose  Influence  will  long  affect  the  field. 

At  the  end  of  this  four  year  program  we  must  stand  ready  to  offer  a curricu- 
lum design  for  teachers  of  American  industry. 

As  research  problems  related  to  the  teaching  of  the  concepts  of  American 
Industry  are  Identified,  a staff  member  will  assxune  responsibility  for  struc- 
turing appropriate  research  studies.  Several  master*s  papers  and  one  Ph,D, 
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thesis  on  problems  related  to  the  project  have  already  been  undertaken  and 
encouragement  will  be  given  to  others  Interested  In  those  research  problems 
related  to  the  articulation  of  vocational  and  general  education. 

A factor  of  prime  Importance  In  the  valid  development  of  content,  and 
In  fact,  the  total  operation  of  the  p*»ogram.  Is  the  continuing  use  of  con- 
sultants. A number  of  the  faculty  possessing  special  competencies,  have 
served  as  members  of  a faculty  seminar  providing  guidance  throughout  the 
Initial  phase  of  the  program  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Ten  faculty  members,  representative  of  the  academic  areas  as  well 
as  the  technical  areas,  focussed  concentrated  attention  upon  specific  aspects 
of  our  content  over  the  past  Christmas  holidays.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
this  Is  a total  University  project. 

The  Board  of  Visitors,  made  up  of  representatives  from  Industry,  was 
organized  as  an  advisory  board  to  Stout  State  University  three  years  ago. 

This  board  has  also  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  project  directors. 

A relationship  has  been  established  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Vocational  Research  Center,  with  President  Mlcheels  of  Stout  serving  on  Its 
advisory  board. 

B.  Schools?  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  maintain  a broad  represen- 
tation of  various  socio-economic  levels  in  the  schools*  The  problems  of  the 
poorly  equipped  rural  and  urban  schools  are  of  special  Interest.  Ihe  schools 
so  Identified  will  be  contacted  and  their  cooperation  sought  through  the 
school *s  superintendent.  Ihe  advice  of  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
Education,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  will  be  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  selection  of  schools* 

Wisconsin  has  Just  Identified  28  secondary  schools  that  will  serve  as 
pilot  schools  to  Implement  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19^3*  An  attempt 
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will  be  made  to  identify  one  or  more  of  these  pilot  schools  and  develop  an 
American  industry  program  at  the  Junior  high  level  which  will  lead  to  the 
vocational  program  in  the  senior  high. 

C.  Part ic ipants;  A participating  teacher  will  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  his  willingness  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  additional  demands 
upon  his  time,  cooperation  in  accepting  the  dislocations  of  introducing 
three  levels  of  American  industry  into  his  program,  and  availability  for 
participation  in  summer  and  monthly  workshops.  Our  primary  selection  factor 
will  be  the  school  situation. 

D.  Methods  and  Materials:  Much  emphasis  will  be  made  upon  the  use  of 

a variety  of  methods  with  considerable  use  of  audio-visual  aids. 

E.  Evaluation;  As  curriculum  content  and  materials  are  developed 
they  will  be  submitted  for  critical  analysis  to  the  groups  of  consultants 
identified  for  that  purpose.  The  consultants  will  be  asked  specifically  to 
respond  to  the  questions,  "Are  these  knowledges  truly  representative  of 
industry?"  and  "Do  these  concepts  provide  adequate  coverage  within  the 
concept  area  concerned?"  Teaching  materials  will  be  refined  in  the  light 
of  experiences  of  the  participating  teachers. 

Tape  recordings  of  interviews  with  the  participating  teachers  and  their 
students  will  be  used  as  a basis  for  evaluating  the  classroom  procedures 
being  used  in  each  teaching  situation.  This  technique  has  proved  to  be  of 
particular  value  in  this  first  year  of  operation.  A specific  checklist, 
based  upon  observations  made  in  the  past  year,  will  be  developed.  Interviews 
with  randomly  selected  students  will  be  aimed  at  discovering  not  merely  their 
reactions  to  the  program  but  also  determining  their  understanding  of  the  con- 
cept under  consideration. 

A more  refined  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  the  American  Industry  pro- 
gram will  be  made  by  seeking  answers  to  the  questions: 

1.  Does  the  American  industry  student,  at  the  completion  of  his 
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sequence  of  American  industry  courses,  possess  those  knowledges 
commonly  found  In  successful  Industrial  personnel? 

2.  Does  the  American  Industry  student  solve  Industrially  related 
problems  In  a manner  similar  to  successful  Industrial  employees? 

As  presently  envisioned,  a number  of  steps  are  seen  necessary  to 
answer  these  questions  and  also  to  provide  a further  check  on  our  content. 

Step  1:  A "drained  Interviewer  will  visit  selected  Industries  for  the 

purpose  of  Identifying  the  basic  concepts  ^jossessed,  and  the  kinds 
of  problems  *"'':ced  by  workers  at  various  levels.  (Industries 
represented  by  the  Stout  State  University  Board  of  Visitors  are 
readily  available  for  this  purpose.  ®iese  Include:  Josten's, 
Owatonna,  Minnesota;  United  States  Hubber  Company,  Bau  Claire, 
Wisconsin;  Biddings  and  Lewis  Machine  Tool  Company,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wisconsin;  Northwest  Plastics,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  H.  C. 
Hitchcock  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  S.  C.  Jtdinson 
and  Son,  Racine,  Wisconsin;  Western  Printing  and  Lithographing 
Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin;  A.  C,  Spark  Plug  division  of  General 
Motors,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Industrial  Management  Consultants, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Step  2:  Based  upon  these  Interviews,  an  Instrument  will  be  developed 

to  measure  the  knowledges  which  are  commonly  found  among  success- 
ful workers  employed  in  Industry,  and  also  to  measure  the  ability 
to  solve  Industrially  related  problems. 
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Step  3:  A pilot  validation  study  will  be  made  In  one  large  diversified 

industry  by  administering  the  test  Instrument  to  workers  who  have 
been  Identified  as  to  degree  of  success. 
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Step  4:  Revisions  of  the  instrument  will  be  made  as  indicated  by  the 

results  of  the  pilot  validation  study. 

Step  Validation  will  then  be  accwnplished  on  a national  basis  by 

t 

' randomly  selecting  successful  workers  at  different  levels  in 

industries  which  have  been  randomly  chosen  by  geographical  location. 
The  successful  worker  will  be  identified  by  his  supervisors. 

Step  6:  The  validated  Instrument  will  then  be  administered  to  two 

groups  of  students,  those  who  have  had  American  Industry,  and  those 
who  have  not. 

Step  7:  Appropriate  statistical  techniques  will  be  applied  to  the  data 

to  ietermine  if  differences  do  exist. 


Several  staff  members  at  Stout  possess  competencies  which  will  be  drawn  upon 
for  the  preparation  of  the  interview  questionnaire,  the  training  of  the  inter 
viewer,  the  detailed  design  of  the  evaluation  procedure,  and  the  computer 
analysis  of  data.  As  the  planning  for  evaluation  is  undertaken  the  resources 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Vocational  Education  Research  Project  will  be 


used  and  their  personnel  consulted. 

The  implementation  of  a follow-up  study  is  also  seen  as  Important  to 
and  adequate  evaluation  of  the  American  Industry  program,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding information  which  may  be  of  help  in  refining  the  program.  The  follow- 
up study  will  be  designed  to  subject  to  test  the  following  hypotheses: 


H 
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The  student  of  the  American  industry  curriculum  will  effect  a 


better  transition  into  future  Industrial  training,  as  measured 
by  achievement,  than  the  student  who  has  not  taken  American 
Industry. 
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Hgi  The  students  of  the  American  industry  curriculum  will  exhibit 

greater  variety  in  their  occupational  choices  than  the  student  who 
has  not  taken  American  Industry. 

Hj:  The  student  of  the  American  Industry  curriculum  will  persist  in 

his  chosen  occupation  to  a greater  degree  than  the  student  who 
has  not  taken  American  Industry. 

H4;  The  student  of  the  American  industry  curriculum  will  effect  a 
better  transition  into  hls  first  full-time  employment  position, 
as  reported  by  hls  supervisors,  than  the  student  who  has  not 
taken  American  industry. 

Hji  The  student  of  the  American  industry  curriculum  will  be  more 

flexible  and  adaptable  in  training  and  in  his  job  than  the  student 
who  has  not  taken  American  industry. 

Instruments  will  be  developed  and  applied  in  accordance  with  appropriate 
statistical  procedures  to  test  the  above  hypotheses. 

F.  Time  Schedule:  The  development  of  curriculum  materials  accompanied 

by  demonstrations  and  the  design  of  a teacher  education  program  are  seen  as 
requiring  a four-year  period  as  shown  in  the  general  design.  The  follow-up 
study  would  be  initiated  during  the  I968-69  academic  year. 

6.  DISSEMIWATIOW ! A yearly  progress  report  will  be  prepared  and  distributed 
to  those  interested.  A mailing  list  has  already  been  started  for  this  pur- 
pose. Presentations  will  continue  to  be  made  to  interested  groups  and  articles 
will  be  submitted  for  publication  in  the  professional  journals.  Visits  by 
Interested  parties  to  the  participating  schools  will  be  encouraged.  Upon 
completion  of  the  project,  reports  will  be  sent  to  the  heads  of  all  industrial 
arts  teacher  education  departments,  state  departments  of  public  instruction. 
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and  state  departments  of  vocational  education  in  the  United  States,  Abstracts 
will  be  furnished  to  Interested  industrial  associations  and  Individuals, 

?•  PERSONNEI,; 

Co-Directors 


Wesley  L,  Pace  Position 

Bank 

Education 


Experience  - 


Eugene  R,  P,  Plug  Position 

Rank 

Education 


Experience  - 


Chairman,  Metals  Department 

Associate  Professor 

B.S.  Northern  State  College, 

Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 

M,S,  Stout  State  University,  Menoraonie, 
Wisconsin, 

Bd,D,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 

3 years  in  Air  Porce  Technical  Schools. 

2 years  in  Secondary  schools  in 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

2 years  as  a graduate  teaching  assistant. 
8 years  as  a college  teacher  at  Stout 

Supervisor,  on-campus  student  teaching, 
Poreign  Student  Advisor, 

Assistant  Professor 

B.B.A,  University  of  Minnesota, 

B.S.  Education  - University  of  Minnesota, 
M,A,  Education  - University  of  Minnesota. 
All  but  thesis  completed  for  doctorate 
at  University  of  Minnesota, 

4 years  of  corporation  accounting. 
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2 tours  (4  years)  of  duty  as  a pilot 
in  the  Air  Force, 


9 years  college  teaching.  {Including 
2 years  high  school  teaching  concur- 
rently. ) 

Additional  Personnel  Required 
Supervisor  of  participating  teachers 
Curriculum  Specialist 

Director  of  pilot  teacher  education  program 
Research  specialist 
Instructional  media  specialist 

Existing  Faculty  Seminar 

Dr.  William  J.  Micheels,  President,  Stout  State  l&iiversity,  former 
chairman,  Depai»tment  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  past 
president,  American  Industrial  Arts  Association,  Consultant  on  Vocational 
Education  to  the  Ford  Foundation.  T&iiversity  of  Wisconsin  Vocational  Research 
Center  Advisory  Panel. 

Dr.  John  A.  Jarvis,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Stout  State  University.  B.S. 
Mechanical  Engineering,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Past  President,  American  Vocational  Association. 

Dr.  Robert  Swanson,  Dean,  School  of  Applied  Science  and  Technology, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  Current  President,  American  Industrial  Arts 
Association. 

Dr.  VJesley  S,  Sommers,  Chairman,  Department  of  Industrial  Technology. 
B.S,  in  Engineering,  l&iiversity  of  Michigan.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr,  John  Furlong,  Assistant  to  the  President.  Ph.D,,  Iftiiversity  of 
Minnesota.  Former  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Coleraine,  Minnesota, 

Dr.  Phillip  W.  Ruehl,  Chairman,  Electricity  and  Mechanics  Department, 
Ph.D,,  l&iiversity  of  Minnesota. 
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Dr.  David  P.  Barnard,  Chairman,  Audio-Visual  Center.  Ed.D.,  Indiana 


Iftiiversity, 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Anderson,  Chairman  of  IDndustrial  Graphics  Department. 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Lloyd. P.  Hhydotski,  Chairman,  Printing  Department.  M.S.,  Colorado 
State,  Greeley,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Earl  Gierke,  Chairman  of  Mathematics  Department.  M.S.,  University 
of  Minnesota.  Completing  work  for  Ph.D. , at  University  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Harold  Hal fin.  Metals  Department.  Graduate  work  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  and  Doctoral  Candidate  at  West  Virginia  Iftiiversity. 

Dr.  Louis  Klitzke,  Psychology  Department,  Ed.D.,  Colorado  State  College, 
Greeley,  Colorado. 

Dr.  Arnold  Piersall,  Chairman,  Wood  Technics  Department,  Ed.D.,  Colorado 
State  College,  Gr*eeley,  Colorado. 

Dr.  Robert  Rudiger,  Chairman,  Industrial  Teacher  Education  Department. 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Missouri. 


Existing  Board  of  Visitors 
Stout  State  Iftiiversity 


MEMBERSHIP 


C.  Vinton  Burt,  Vice  President 


C.  W.  Chatterson,  Factory  Manager 


R.  G.  Commo,  Industrial  Relations 
(j^inager 

J.  R.  Freyermuth,  President 


Clarence  L.  Greiber,  Director 


George  A.  Haberman,  President 


Josten*s 

Owatonna,'  Minnesota 

United  States  Rubber  Company 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 

Giddings  and  Lewis  Machine  Tool  Co. 

Pond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 

Northwest  Plastics,  Inc.,  65  E.  Plato, 
St.  Paul  7<  Minnesota 

State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult 

Education 

14  W.  Carroll  Street 
Madison  5,  Wisconsin 

V/isconsin  A.F.L.-C.1. 0. 

6333  VI.  Blue  Mound  Road 
Milwaukee  13,  Wisconsin 
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Frank  A.  IIausheer>  Secretary 

Carle ton  C.  Hitchcock,  President 
W.  H.  Keland 

George  Kurten,  Personnel  and 
Training  Director 

Robert  C.  Lusk,  Director 

Dorr  Snoyenbos,  Director  of 
Personnel 

Robert  H.  Strenger,  President 

J.  L.  Wiggins,  Executive  Vice 
President 

Dr.  John  R.  V/rage 


Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
411  West  Main  Street 
Madison  1,  VUsconsin 

R,  C.  Hitchcock  and  Sons,  Inc. 

Minneapolis  6,  Minnesota 

S.  C,  Johnson  and  Son 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Western  Printing  and  Lithographing  co. 

1220  Mound  Avenue 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc. 
320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

A.  C,  Spark  Plug  Division  of  General  Motors 
Milwaukee  I , Wisconsin 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 

Joiners  of  America 
Madison  3,  Wisconsin 

Automotive  Service  Industry 

l68  N.  Mich.  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Industrial  Management  Consultants 
25  W.  Main  Street 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53702 


8.  FACILITIES ; Stout  State  University  has  been  preparing  teachers  for 
vocational,  industrial,  and  home  economics  education  since  l893,  and  for  many 


years  has  led  all  other  colleges  In  the  number  of  students  enrolled  with  a 
major  In  Industrial  education.  In  the  school  year  1963-64  alone,  113  men 
graduated  with  the  B.S.  degree  in  industrial  education  and  45  in  Industrial 
technology.  In  addition  4S  men  earned  M.S.  degrees  In  industrial  education 
and  20  earned  M.S.  degrees  In  vocational  education. 

A measure  of  the  impact  of  Stout  upon  the  field  Is  seen  In  the  fact  that 
our  graduates  hold  positions  in  every  state  in  the  United  States  and  in  many 
countries  of  the  world.  Of  those  irtio  have  earned  master^s  degrees  from  Stout, 
136  are  supervisors,  directors,  and  coordinators,  139  are  employed  by  colleges 
and  universities,  and  765  are  teaching  in  high  schools  and  vocational  schools. 
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Over  500  men  enrolled  as  freshmen  this  past  year  and  two-thirds  of 
these  will  enter  industrial  education  programs.  Our  present  total  male 
Student  enrollment  exceed  IJOO, 

No  institution  in  the  country  has  better  facilities  than  Stout  State 
University  for  the  training  of  industrial  arts  teachers,  Ihere  are  27  well- 
equipped  laboratories  and  shops  for  the  study  of  industry.  Closed  circuit 
television  experiments  are  being  conducted  as  part  of  the  college  research 
program.  Experimentation  with  team  teaching,  independent  study,  advanced 
placement,  and  open  laboratories  are  also  being  undertaken. 

Stout  has  long  enjoyed  a strong  reputation  for  leadership  In  technical  , 
education  and  the  recent  addition  of  fine  arts  and  art  education  majors  indi- 
cate growing  strength  in  the  'liberal  education  fields  as  well, 

Ihe  Robert  Pierce  Libraiy  contains  70*000  volumes  with  a concentration 
Of  reference  materials  in  industrial  education.  Each  of  the  laboratories 
also  maintains  a file  of  the  latest  materials  and  developments  in  industry. 

J 

Ihe  participating  schools  will  be  expected  to  make  their  industrial  ! 

arts  facilities  available  for  this  study.  Each  industrial  arts  department 
must  be  willing  to  change  their  sequence  of  courses  for  the  duration  of  this  1 

project  and  purchase  supplies  and  materials  needed  for  classroom  activities. 

Each  school  will  be  asked  to  furnish  clerical  help  vrtiere  needed,  and  pay 
transportation  costs  to  each  workshop  as  well  as  the  cost  of  a substitute 
teacher  needed  to  replace  the  participant.  These  conditions  have  been  met 
by  the  eiglit  schools  already  taking  part  in  the  project, 

9,  OTHER  INFORMTIOK:  This  proposal  is  an  outgroiifth  of  a small  initial  | 

grant  from  the  U.  S,  Office  of  Education,  which  made  possible  the  development 

of  the  underlying  rationale.  The  Ford  Foundation  subsequently  supplied  funds  | 

) 

{ 

T 


which  enabled  us  to  introduce  an  initial  year*s  experience  into  the  schools. 


The  promise  resulting  frcm  this  first  yearis  experience  has  aroused  a.,deter- 
mination  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  that  this  pro;ject  must  continue,*  although 
without  adequate  support  our  efforts  must  be  greatly  curtailed. 

In  our  experience  with  participating  schools  and  teachers  we  have  found 
a great  willingness  to  Innovate,  but  since  school  boards  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  maximizing  the  educational  return  on  the  dollar,  local  sys- 


tems are  reluctant  to  expend  funds  needed  for  experimentation. 


This  conserva-' 


tism  adds  to  the  educational  lag.  Only  through  financial  support  from  outside 


agencies  can  significant  breakthroughs  be  accanplished. 


10.  CONSIPERATIOH  BY  STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIOHAL  EDUCATION;  Representatives 
of  the  state  board  have  already  been  contacted  and  have  taken  part  in  several 
of  our  workshops  with  participating  teachers.  Continued  consultation  is 
planned.  Copies  of  supporting  letters  are  attached. 
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Pebyr^ary  26,  I965 


Dr.  Williaii!  J.  HicKaeXs 
President 

Stout  Stats  l^iveraity 
Menornonie,  Wisconsin 

Dear  Prssidsnt  Kieheeis; 

He  l"iEv«  reviewed  the  deyelopasatal  and  pilot  proposal  fov  she 
ot  American  Industries  as  a transit Icsjal  sub;fe«t  bettfcen  genorel  micl 
eduoatlm  with  much  Interest. 

He  in  vocational,  technical  and  eduXt  education  have  ion^  fcser.  aoncai*nod 
with  educational  sequence  in  ;dilch  the  high  sohool  has  not  prov5.d€d  suitable 
orientation  or  foundation  for  success  in  vocational  and  technioal  fields, 
difficulty  has  been  well  analysed  In  the  proposal  which,  if  accepted,  will  ronwli; 
in  an  articulated  fOMtidational  e.’qjorlence  for  vocatlcnsl  and  technical  eduoc.tio;i. 

'He  firmly  believe  that  vocational  and  technical  educatl<ei  must  be  based  uper, 
a sound  general  education  pre^m  which  encegnpassee  the  eccncHlc  and  physical 
realities  of  oar  society  as  a part  of  the  whole  rather  than  as  a trad:  for  the 
disenfranchised. 


To  be  productive,  vocational  education  must  concern  itself  t?ith  people  vho 
have  potential  for  eiiiploymont.  *IUe  American  ^ustries  program  aclmowledges  thio 
in  the  development  of  a ciancept  which  relates  tericari  Xndustz’les  closely  to 
other  aspects  of  the  hl^  school  curriculum. 

In  view  of  sdvaneing  technology#  increasing  educational  fslnlmtsns,  and  t\vi 
increasing  requiremento  of  dob  entry#  these  will  be  the  foimdatla^l  eKpcricnc;; 
upfsi  Which  future  experiences  may  be  bui.lt^*-vocatlonal  and  technical  as  well  as 
scientific,  academic,  end  social. 


He  believe  that  the  vocational  education  which  will  be  most  ineani3V:.':ful  i\i 
the  high  school  will  be  that  Which  is  continuous  with  the  post  high  school 
It  should  not  Infringe  upen  the  tools  of  lessening,  but  give  emphasis  to 
enllj^fcensd  caa?eer  choice  rather  than  premature  commitment. 

ihe  American  Industries  program  expresses  a r.)ovei2eut  to  afctacK  these 
and  will  provide  the  reorlentaticK  of  sactxjdary  education  detianded  b/  niC&err. 


He  wish  to  give  yon  every  encouragement  ss  you  pursue  this  program. 


0..  h.  dreibsr 
DhB/lp 


Slnc&r-eXy  your-e, 
{Signed) 

State  Director 

Vocational  and  Adult  Education 
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THE  UKIVKRSITY  OF  VJISOOHSIH 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  E35UCATIOH 
Oapajrtment  of  EducationaX  Psyeholocy 
Education  BulXding 
Kadison  6,  Wijjconsin 


February  26,  1965 


K.i*t  Pavid  Buehnell 
Division  of  Vocatlonal»Technlcal 
Education 

Uo3«  Office  of  Education— J)epartment 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
’Washington,  D«  20202 

Dear  Dr,  Dushnell: 

Professors  Lesley  I*o  Face  and  Eugene  F,  Fliig,  Stout  Stats  University, 
have  discussed  with  lae  theix*  desire  for  consultative  ar^  possible 
other  cooperative  relationships  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin’s 
Hesearch  Center  for  Vocationai**Technical  Education  in  connection 
\.ith  thelw*  pioneering  achievements  and  projected  foXlow-up  activities 
in  the  field  of  currlculun  studies  in  the  Industrial  Arts» 

Stout  Ctate  University,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
institutions  in  the  Nation  In  this  fields  Because  of  its  potential, 
we  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  early  in  our  plans  and  proi;<ram, 
sought  the  participation  of  Stout's  interested  faculty  nenibers  in 
the  projpram  of  our  Conter«  Its  President,  Dr,  billian  Jo  Hicheels, 
himself  an  authority  In  trade  and  technical  education,  is  a member  of 
our  Center’s  Advisory  Committee®  We  conaider  these  resources  an 
Important  element  of  strength  in  oiar  Center’s  organisation  and  pro,:ram- 

tie  have  told  Professors  Face  and  Plug  that  the  University  of  tfisconsin's 
Center  will  he  pleased  to  advise  and  consult  with  them  on  any  aspect 
of  their  project  for  which  our  Center's  services  would  be  helpful  to 
them®  t*e  feel  strongly  that  such  cooperative  action  and  mutual 
assistance  between  institutions  and  research  workers  builds  strength 
into  the  total  national  effort  in  this  important  field® 

Sincerely  yours, 

(signed) 

Jo  !lenneth  Little,  Co4)irector 
Center  fer  Studies  in  Vocational 
Technical  Education 
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fflGHLIGHTS 


Informatior  from  the  1950  and  1960  Censuses  of  Population  is  used  to  derive 
estimates  of  the  number  and  proportion  of  farm  and  nonfarm  youths  who  dropped  out 
of  school  before  finishing  high  school.  The  analysis  is  focused  on  dropout  rates  for 
males,  on  differences  between  major  regions,  and  on  comparisons  of  white- nonwhite 
differences  witljin  the  farm  and  nonfarm  school-age  populations.  Data  also  are  pre- 
sented which  may  be  used  to  derive  dropout  rates  for  females  and  to  make  detailed 
comparisons  between  the  South  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 

The  estimated  total  number  of  school  dropouts  includes  youths  who  had  completed 
fewer  than  12  years  of  school  and  were  not  enrolled  in  school — referred  to  as  actual 
dropouts--plus  the  number  of  youths  enrolled  in  grades(other  than  the  12th  grade)  two 
or  more  grades  below  the  level  of  most  youths  of  the  same  age--referred  to  as  probable 
dropouts.  Because  16  is  the  age  when  most  State  provisions  for  compulsory  school 
attendance  no  longer  apply,  detailed  analysis  is  limited  to  youths  16-24  years  of  age. 
To  provide  an  overall  description  of  the  number  of  actual  school  dropouts  in  1950  and 
1960,  estimates  are  made  of  the  number  of  actual  dropouts  14-24  years  of  age. 

Dropout  rates  are  shown  by  age  and  residence  for  the  entire  United  States,  and 
for  the  South  separately,  and  the  prevalence  of  dropouts  among  19-year -olds  is  shown 
for  each  of  the  50  States  by  residence,  and  by  color  for  the  Southern  States. 

White-nonwhite  comparisons  are  limited  to  the  South  because  census  data  by 
color  and  residence  were  published  only  for  that  area  and  such  comparisons  for  other 
regions  are  not  possible.  In  additon,  the  nonwhite  farm  population  is  concentrated  in 
the  South, 

Highlights  of  the  analysis  include; 

Persons  14-24  Years  Old 

1,  Between  1950  and  1960  both  the  number  andproportion  of  actual  school  dropouts 
among  14-24-year-olds  declined  from  7,8  million  (32  percent)  in  1950  to  6.1  million 
(23  percent)  in  1960. 

2,  In  1950,  40  percent  of  farm  youth  and  28  percent  of  urban  youth  14-24  years 
old  had  dropped  out  of  school.  By  1960,  dropout  rates  were  about  the  same  for  urban 
youth  (21  percent)  as  for  farm  youth  (23  percent), 

3,  In  both  years,  nonwhites  had  substantially  higher  dropout  rates  than  did 
whites- -in  1960,  nonwhite  dropout  rates  (36  percent)  were  higher  than  those  of  whites 
(30  percent)  a decade  earlier. 

Persons  16-24  Years  Old 

1,  In  1960,  27  percent  of  all  persons  16-24  years  old  had  dropped  out  of  school 
and  an  additional  3 percent  were  retarded  two  or  more  grades  in  school  and  are 
considered  probable  dropouts.  Comparable  percentages  for  1950  were  38  percent  and 
4 percent,  respectively, 

2,  Among  male  farm  residents  16-24  years  old,  the  estimated  total  (actual  and 
probable)  dropout  rate  for  whites  declined  from  54  percent  in  1950  to  32  percent  in 
1960;  for  nonwhites,  the  decline  was  from  89  percent  to  70  percent, 

3,  Contrary  to  the  situation  in  1950,  total  dropout  rates  for  farm  males  were 
slightly  lower  than  those  for  rural-nonfarm  males  in  1960.  This  reversal  may  have  been 
duo,  in  part,  to  the  change  in  definition  of  farm  residence  between  1950  and  I960.  In  both 
years,  the  highest  dropout  rates  of  any  group  were  those  of  nonwhite  farm  males. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  - Continued 


Prevalence  of  Dropouts  Among  19-Year  Olds 

1.  A State -by- State  comparison  of  the  number  of  school  dropouts  19  years  of 
age  showed  that  West  North  Central  States  had  the  lowest  rates  (23  percent)  and 
that  East  South  Central  States  had  the  highest  (45  percent). 

2.  In  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Utah  dropout  rates  for  19 -year-olds  did 
not  exceed  20  percent,  whereas  in  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina 
dropout  rates  were  45  percent  or  more. 

3.  In  six  States  (Kansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  Ohio)dropout 
rates  for  19- year-old  farm  youth  were  lower  than  those  for  rural- nonfarm  or  urban 
19-year -olds. 

4.  The  estimated  percentage  of  19-year-old  high  school  graduates  was  moderately 
correlated  with  the  proportion  of  the  State  adult  population  with  at  least  a high  school 
education  (r-  .647)  and  with  the  average  State  per  pupil  expenditure  for  education 
(r«  .447). 
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SCHOOL  DROPOUT  RATES  AMONG  FARM  AND 
NONFARM  YOUTH:  1950  AND  1960 


James  D.  Cowhig 
Farm  Population  Branch 
Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis  Division 
Economic  Research  Service 


To  judge  by  the  tenor  and  scope  of  current  discussion,  two  of  the  more  important 
tasks  of  U.  S,  education  are  those  of  assuring  qualified  students  an  opportunity  to 
attend  college  and  of  reducing  the  number  of  persons  who  fail  to  complete  high  school. 
High  school  graduates  seeking  college  admission  and  school  dropouts  seeking  em- 
ployment are  in  quite  different  circumstances,  but  in  both  instances  the  goal  of 
education  is  similar- -to  provide  a larger  proportion  of  youths  with  more,  and  better, 
education.  Where  high  school  completion  has  become  the  norm,  failure  to  complete 
school  often  places  the  individual  at  a serious  disadvantage.  The  failure  of  able 
students  to  complete  high  school  or  to  attend  college  results  in  a loss  of  talent  and 
inadequate  use  of  what  some  have  termed  “human  resources,**  and  represents  an 
important  social  and  economic  loss. 

Some  of  the  personal  and  social  consequences  of  dropping  out  of  high  school 

are  reported  in  previous  studies.  It  is  shown,  for  example,  “ that  additional 

schooling  is  associated  with  a very  substantial  increase  in  lifetime  income.**  (_3);  ^ 
that  unemployment  rates  of  school  dropouts  are  substantially  higher  than  those  of 
graduates  (8,  9,  10)  and  that  jobs  obtained  by  dropouts  are  generally  of  lower  status 
than  those  obtained  by  high  school  graduates  (^,  10).  Another  study  reports  sub- 
stantial differences  among  nonfarm malesin the occupationsheld  by  dropouts  compared 
with  high  school  graduates,  and  also  shows  that  a higher  proportion  of  farm  than 
nonfarm  males  in  the  labor  force  and  not  enrolled  in  school  had  failed  to  graduate 
from  high  school  (_2).  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  continued  technological 
development  will  result  in  even  greater  emphasis  on  education  or  skilled  training 
as  a prerequisite  for  employment  in  an  increasing  proportion  of  occupations. 

In  addition  to  studies  of  the  economic  and  occupational  differences  associated 
with  varying  levels  of  educational  attainment,  there  has  been  considerable  concern 
with  the  relationships  between  the  social  and  psychological  characters  ics  of  school 
dropouts  n_)  and  with  some  of  the  social  problems  which  may  result  from 

high  dropout  rates  (j^). 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  rural  youth  have  had  lower  levels  of  educational  attain- 
ment than  urban  youth,  the  proportion  of  school  dropouts  is  generally  assumed  to 
be  higher  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas.  Since  many  rural  youths  must  seek  jobs  in 
urban  areas- -only  a small  minority  of  farm  youths  can  expect  to  follow  careers 
as  farm  operators--questio.as  regarding  rural  dropout  rates  are  of  particular  im- 
portance. 2/ 

The  major  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  current  (1960)  and  comparative 
(1950)  data  on  the  number  and  proportion  of  youths  in  the  United  States  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  short  of  Mgh  school  graduation,  and  to  determine  variations 
in  dropout  rates  between  farm  and  nonfarm  youths. 

Underscored  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  items  in  Literature  Cited,  p.  30. 

2/  For  example,  the  subject  of  school  dropouts  was  one  of  the  major  topics  dis- 
cu'ssed  at  the  1963  National  Conference  on  Problems  of  Rural  Youth  in  a Changing 
Environment,  held  at  the  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  Okla., September  22-25, 
as  it  was  at  a previous  conference  on  urban  youth. 
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SOURCES  OF  DATA  AND  POPULATION  COVERED 


The  estimates  of  school  dropouts  in  this  report  are  based  on  data  from  the 
1950  and  1960  Censuses  of  Population.  There  are  two  considerations  of  particular 
importance  in  comparisons  of  farm  and  nonfarm  dropout  rates:  (1)  The  definition 
of  *'farm  residence**  was  more  restrictive  in  1960  than  in  1950,  There  is  some 
evidence  that  among  the  persons  removed  from  the  farm  population  and  added  to 
the  rural-nonfarm  population  in  1960  by  the  change  in  definition  the  dropout  rates 
were  probably  higher  than  in  the  rural -nonfarm  population  but  lower  than  in  the 
remaining  farm  population,.  Comparisons  of  farm-nonfarm  dropout  rates  between 
1950  and  1960  undoubtedly  reflect  the  effect  of  the  change  in  definition,  as  well  as 
other  factors,  but  the  precise  effect  of  the  change  in  definition  cannot  be  determined 
from  the  information  presently  available.  ( 2)  High  rates  of  farm  to  nonfarm  migration 
characteristic  of  younger  persons  also  affect  the  results,  particularly  if  there  were 
significant  differences  in  the  educational  attainment  of  migrants  and  nonmigrants. 


In  both  Censuses,  questions  regarding  school  enrollment  and  educational  attain- 
ment were  asked  for  a sample  of  the  school-age  population,  and  are  subject  to 
sampling  variability  and  errors  of  reporting  and  processing.  (For  a description 
of  the  source  and  limitations  of  the  data,  see  Definitions  and  Explanations,  pages28-29.) 

To  provide  information  on  the  total  number  of  school  dropouts,  data  are  presented 
for  persons  14  to  24  years  old,  but  the  discussion  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
dropout  rates  of  young  men  16  to  24  years  old  and  with  comparisons  of  farm-nonfarm 
and  white -nonwhite  dropout  rates.  & part,  this  emphasis  is  due  to  the  age  detail  in 
which  census  data  on  education  are  available.  More  important  reasons  for  the  emphasis 
upon  males,  and  on  the  age  group  16-24  years  old,  include  the  fact  that  the  educational 
attainment  of  young  men  has  important  implications  for  the  quality  of  the  labor  force 
and  for  the  future  of  the  young  men  and  their  families,  and  that  most  States  have 
provisions  for  compulsory  school  attendance  up  to  age  16.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  dropout  rates  for  14-  and  15-year-olds  are  low,  the  analysis  is  focused  on 
the  experience  of  youths  most  of  whom  are  under  no  legal  requirement  to  remain 
in  school.  Comparable  estimates  of  dropout  rates  for  young  women  can  be  derived 
from  the  information  presented  in  the  tables. 


At  present,  census  data  are  not  available  to  answer  questions  concerning  other 
variables  related  to  withdrawal  from  school,  e.g.,  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the 
dropout* s family;  the  educational  background  of  his  parents;  or  the  occupational 
status  of  dropouts.  3/  Furthermore,  no  information  is  available  regarding  qualita- 
tive differences  in  the  amount  of  schooling  received  or  the  significance  of  withdrawal 
from  school  to  the  individual  concerned. 

METHODS  OF  ESTIMATING  DROPOUTS 
• 

Two  estimates  of  school  dropouts  are  shown  in  this  report.  The  first  is  an 
estimate  of  actual  dropouts,  and  considers  as  dropouts  all  persons  14-24  years  old 
who  were  not  enrolled  in  school  and  who  had  completed  fewer  than  four  years  of 
high  school.  This  estimate  is  conservative  in  that  all  those  enrolled  in  the  fourth 
year  of  high  school  are  counted  as  high  school  graduates  and  no  estimate  is  made 
of  the  number  of  youths  enrolled  in  other  grades  who  will  fail  to  graduate.  Even 
though  some  of  the  actual  dropouts  may  have  returned  to  school  and  may  have  com- 
pleted their  secondary  education,  all  of  them  had  dropped  out  of  school. 


3/  Information  on  these  and  related  topics  is  to  be  published  in  a Volume  n Report 
of  the,  1960  Census,  and  in  a Census  monograph  tentatively  titled  Education  of  the 
American  Population  by  John  K.  Folger  and  Charles  B.  Nam.  ~ 
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The  second  estimate  adds  to  the  number  of  actual  dropouts  the  number  of 
probable  dropouts,  defined  as  persons  16-24  years  old  and  enrolled  in  grades  two 
or  more  grades  below  those  expected  for  their  age,  except  those  enrolled  in  the 
fourth  year  of  high  school.  4/ 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  base  the  estimate  of  probable  dropouts  on  in- 
formation regarding  the  dropout  rates  of  persons  retarded  in  school,  but  such  in- 
formation is  not  available  in  the  required  detail.  Although  there  is  evidence,  that  a 
substantial  number  of  dropouts  were  retarded  in  school,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
informatioh  on  the  proportion  of  scholastically  retarded  youths  who  fail  to  graduate. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a high  proportion  of  youths  16  and  17  years  old  and 
enrolled  at  a level  of  two  or  more  grades  below  that  of  most  youths  the  same  age 
will  drop  out  of  school  rather  than  continue  in  school  to  graduate  at  age  20  or  older. 
For  those  18-24  years  old,  a contrary  assumption  would  be  difficult  to  justify.  Any 
upward  bias  in  the  estimate  of  probable  dropouts  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact 
that  a proportion  of  youths  not  retarded  in  school  will  fail  to  graduate. 

These  estimates  refer  only  to  enrollment  in  regular  schools,  whether  public 
or  private.  No  estimate  is  made  of  the  number  of  dropouts  from  regular  school  who 
may  be  enrolled  in  special  schools,  such  as  secretarial  schools.  (See  Definitions 
and  Explanations,  pages  28-29.) 

SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  AMONG  14-24- YEAR-OLDS:  1950  AND  1960  y 

Between  1950  and  1960,  the  actual  dropout  rate  among  youths  14-24  years  old 
declined  29  percent  (table  1).  In  1950,  7.8  million  youths  (32  percent  of  all  persons 
14-24)  had  withdrawn  from  school  before  completing  high  school;  in  1960,  6.1  million 
persons  (23  percent  of  the  total)  had  dropped  out  of  school.  In  1950,  there  was  a sub- 
stantial difference  between  urban  and  farm  dropout  rates  (28  percent  and  40  percent, 
respectively),  but  by  1960  the  difference  had  been  reduced  to  21  and  23  percent, 
respectively.  Within  the  rural  population,  however,  the  minor  difference  between 
nonfarm  and  farm  dropout  rates  in  1950  had  widened  to  the  point  where,  in  1960, 
dropout  rates  were  higher  for  rural-nonfarm  youths  in  each  sex-color  category. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  the  effect  of  farm  to  nonfarm  migration  on  these  data  is  unknown. 

The  greatest  differences  in  dropout  rates  are  those  between  whites  and  non- 
whites, and  are  substantially  greater  than  differences  between  farm  and  nonfarm 
"youths.  In  fact,  nonwhite  dropout  rates  in  1960  were  higher  than  those  for  whites  in 
1950.  In  1960,  white -nonwhite  differences  were  greatest  for  farm  youth.  Within  the 
farm  population,  the  decline  in  the  drop  out  rate  was  greater  for  white  than  for  non- 
whites. For  example,  if  the  decline  in  dropout  rates  is  measured  as  a percentage  of  the 
maximum  decline  possible,  (a  decline  to  zero)  then  dropout  rates  for  nonfarm  (urban 
and  rural)  youth  declined  26  percent  for  whites  and  28  percent  for  nonwhites.  Among 
farm  youth,  however,  white  dropout  rates  declined  44  percent  of  the  maximum  possible 
compared  with  31  percent  for  nonwhites.  _6/  Insofar  as  this  conservative  measure  of 

^ For  an  analysis  of  school  retardation,  see;  James  D.  Cowhig,  “Age-Grade 
School  Progress  of  Farm  and  Nonfarm  Youth:  I960.**  Agr.  Econ.  Rpt.  No.  40,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  1963. 

_5/  The  discussion  in  this  section  refers  only  to  estimates  of  actual  dropouts-- 
persons  14-24  years  old  with  less  than  12  years  of  school  completed  and  not  enrolled 
in  school. 

6/  The  presistence  of  white-romvhite  differences  within  the  farm  population  at  about 
the  same  level  in  1960  as  in  195f  is  similar  to  the  pattern  for  a number  of  other  socio- 
economic differences  between  whites  and  nonwhites.  See:  James  D.  Cowhig  and  Calvin 
L.  Beale,  “Socioeconomic  Differences  Between  White  and  Nonwhite  Farm  Populations 
in*the  South**  in  a forthcoming  issue  of  Social  Forces. 
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Table  1. — ^Tottil  number  of  persons  lU  to  2h  years  old  and  number  and  percent  with  less  than  12  years 

of  school  completed  and  not  enrolled  in  school,  urban  and  rural, 
by  color  and  sex.  United  States,  1950  and  i960 


(Numbers  in  thousands  and  rounded  without  adjustment  to  totals.  Percents  independently  3x>unded, ) 


Year,  color. 

United  States  ; 

t * 

Urban  ’* 

* 
* 

Rureil 

nonfarm  * 

Rural 

farm 

* « 

■ * 

* m 

# m 

1 

• 4 

and  sex 

Toteil 

: Percent  : 

Totcil 

: Percent  ; 

Total 

: Percent  ; 

Total 

Percent 

number 

: dropouts  : 

m m 

# ■ 

number 

: dropouts  : 

# m 

nimiber 

: dropouts  : 

number  { 

dropouts 

1950 

Total,  lli-“2li-  years 

2U,220 

32.2 

15.032 

27.9 

5.174 

39.1 

4,015 

39.8 

White 

21,368 

29.8 

13,382 

25.7 

4,649 

37.0 

3,336 

36.5 

Nonwhite 

2,852 

50.8 

I.6U9 

46.4 

525 

57.7 

679 

56.1 

Male 

11,973 

33.7 

7,165 

28.3 

2,649 

4l.O 

2,159 

42.9 

White 

10,619 

31. u 

6,U20 

26.2 

2,381 

38.9 

1,817 

39.9 

Non^ite 

1,351^ 

51.9 

71^5 

46.2 

268 

58.9 

3l(2 

58.9 

Female 

12,2^7 

30.9 

7,867 

27.6 

2,525 

37.2 

1.855 

36.2 

White 

10,71^9 

28.2 

6,962 

25.1 

2,267 

35.0 

1.519 

32.4 

Nonwhite 

1,U98 

U9.8 

905 

1(6.6 

257 

56.5 

336 

53.2 

i960 

Total,  14-24  years 

26,838 

22.8 

18,274 

21.0 

6,420 

27.8 

2,144 

23.0 

White 

23,51^2 

21.0 

16,031 

19.3 

-5.684 

26.2 

1,826 

20.3 

Nonwhite 

3,297 

35.6 

2,243 

33.6 

736 

4o.l 

318 

38.5 

Male 

13,385 

23.1 

8,815 

20.8 

3.404 

28.3 

1.165. 

24.8 

White 

11,777 

21.3 

7,770 

19.1 

3,00C 

26.6 

999 

22.1 

Nonwhite 

1,607 

36.3 

1,01(6 

33.6 

396 

41.3 

166 

41.2 

Female 

22.5 

9.459 

21.2 

3.016 

27.2 

979 

20.8 

White 

11,76U 

20.8 

8,262 

19.4 

2,676 

25.7 

827 

18.1 

Ifonwhite 

1,689 

31^.8 

1.197 

33.5 

340 

38.7 

152 

35.6 

U.  S.  Bureau'of  the  Census.  U^  Sj^  Census  of  Population;  1950*  Vol.  II,  Charac te ri s t Ic s of  the  Population, 
Part  1,  United -States  Summary,  Chapter  C.  1953*  Tables  112  asod  IIU5  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.  S. 
Census  of  Population;  i960.  Detailed  Characteristics.  United  States  Summary.  Final  Report  PC(l)-ID.  1963. 
Tables  1^8  and  172. 


school  dropouts  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  the  prevalence  of  dropouts  is  much 
greater  among  nonwhites  than  whites*  In  both  1950  and  1960,  nonwhite  youths  accounted 
for  about  1 in  8 of  all  youths  14  to  24  years  old,  but  accounted  for  almost  1 in  5 of  all 
dropouts. 

Sex  differences  in  dropout  rates  were  negligible  in  nonfarm  areas,  but  in  both 
1950  and  1960  farm  niales,  particularly  nonwhites,  had  higher  dropout  rates  than  farm 
females.  The  comparatively  higher  male  dropout  rates  for  farm  males  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  greater  availability  of  employment  for  them  than  for  females. 

There  was  considerable  variation  in  the  amount  of  schooling  received  by  dropouts 
prior  to  leaving  school  (table  2)*  Among  the  6.1  million  persons  14  to  24  years  old  who 
had  not  completed  high  school  and  were  not  enrolled  in  school  in  1960,  23  percent  had 
completed  10  grades  and  17  percent  has  completed  11  grades  of  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  6 percent  (about  385,000  persons)  had  completed  fewer  than  5 years  of  school  and 
would  be  considered  ‘‘functional  illiterates.**  7/  For  the  U,  S.  as  a whole,  the  modal 
grade  completed  by  school  dropouts  was  the  Tenth.  This  was  true  of  each  age  group 
except  that  of  14-and  15-years-old,  where  the  greatest  proportion  left  school  after 
completing  the  8th  grade--the  equivalent  of  an  elementary  or  grammar  school 
education. 

The  data  in  table  2 raise  some  important  questions  concerning  the  relationship 
between  retardation  in  school  and  failure  to  complete  school,  e.g.,  what  proportion  of 
those  retarded  in  school  fail  to  complete  school.  But  data  are  not  sufficient  to  answer 
questions  raised,  since  information  would  also  be  required  on  the  age  at  which  the 
person  left  school.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  13  percent  of  16-and  17-year-old  dropouts 
had  completed  11  years  of  school  and  thus  had  made  normal  progress  in  school  until 
they  withdrew  from  school. 

The  low  level  of  educational  attainment  of  rural  dropouts  also  is  apparent,  partic- 
ularly among  nonwhite  males.  About  7 percent  of  urban  nonwhite  dropouts,  compared 
with  17  percent  of  rural-nonfarm  and  24  percent  of  rural-farm  nonwhite  dropouts,  had 
completed  less  than  5 years  of  school.  In  contrast,  about  41  percent  of  all  urban  male 
dropouts,  compared  with  31  percent  of  rural-nonfarm  and  21  percent  of  rural-farm 
male  dropouts,  had  completed  10  or  11  years  of  school. 

Within  each  residence- color  category,  male  dropout  rates  increased  with  age. 
This  probably  reflected  the  cumulative  effects  of  retardation  in  school  and  a longer 
exposure  to  the  risk  of  dropping  out  once  the  legal  requirements  for  school  attendance 
no  longer  applied.  In  each  residence  category,  dropout  rates  for  nonwhite  males  were 
substantially  higher  than  those  for  whites,  and  even  at  ages  14-15  the  dropout  rate 
for  nonwhite  farm  males  (13  percent)  was  double  the  rate  for  white  farm  boys.  Among 
farm  males  20-24  years  old,  about  40  percent  of  whites  and  75  percent  of  non  whites 
had  dropped  out  of  school.  These  high  dropout  rates  for  males  20-24  are  affected  by  the 
heavy  off-farm  migration  of  persons  in  this  age  group.  Information  is  not  at  hand  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  migration  varies  with  education,  but  the  remaining  farm 
population  20-24  years  old  may  differ  from  the  migrant  population  in  many  respects. 
This  consideration  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  comparisons  of  farm-nonfarm  dropout 
rates  for  the  older  age  groups. 

In  1960  about  equal  proportions  of  urban  male  dropoats  aged  14-24  (one-fifth)  had 
withdrawn  from  school  after  completing  fewer  than  8,  9,  or  10  years  of  school.  About 
1 in  4 completed  the  10th  grade  and  17  percent  dropped  out  within  a year  of  high  school 
graduation.  Among  white  farm  male  dropouts,  32  percent  completed  less  than  8 years 

2J  For  a discussion  of  the  origin  and  early  use  of  the  term  “functional  illiterate,*' 
see:  James  D.-  Cowhig,  Education,  Skill  Level,  and  Earnings  of  the  Hired  Farm 
Working  Force  of  1961,  Agr.  Econ.  Rpt.  No.  26,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  March  1963,  p.  20. 
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liable  2.  ••Highest  grade  of  school  completed  by  school  dropouts  ^ Ih  to  2U  years  old 
by  residence,  age,  sex,  and  color.  United  States,  i960 

(Numbers  in  thousands  and  rounded  without  adjustment  to  totals.  Percents 
independently  rounded  and  do  not  always  equal  100. O) 

• Total  * Highest  grade  of  school  completed 
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Tbl)le  2. "Hipest  grade  of  sebool  conipleted  by  sebool  dropoiitsl/  lU  to  years  old 
by  residence,  age,  sex,  and  color.  United  States,  19W  - Continued 

(Kumbers  in  thousands  and  rounded  vithout  adjustment  to  totals.  Percents 
Independently  rounded  and  do  not  alvays  equal  100*0.) 

* ^I!otal  ! Highest  grade  of  school  completed 
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of  school,  and  41  percent  had  completed  9 or  more  years.  In  contrast,  62  percent  of 
nonwhite  farm  dropouts  did  not  complete  grammar  school;  23  percent  completed  9 or 
more  grades  of  school. 


SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  AMONG  16-24-YEAR-OLDS:  1950  AND  1960 

Actual  dropouts  among  the  population  14-24  years  old  provide  an  estimate  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  in  the  age  group  who  had  failed  to  complete  high  school  and 
who  were  not  enrolled  in  school.  Because  the  majority  of  14-15  year  olds  are  subject 
to  State  laws  covering  compulsory  school  attendance  and  therefore  could  not  drop  out, 
a more  realistic  estimate  of  dropout  rates  is  that  based  on  the  experience  of  persons 
at  an  age  when  school  attendance  is  no  longer  legally  required--16  years  old  and  over 
in  most  States  --  and  one  that  also  takes  into  account  the  effect  of  retardation  in  school 
on  eventual  failure  to  complete  high  school. 

This  section  contains  estimates  of  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  actual  and 
probable  dropouts.  Data  are  shown  for  youths  aged  16-24  years  in  1950  and  in  1960 
(fig.  1).  This  inclusion  in  the  estimated  total  number  of  school  dropouts  of  the  number 
of  youths  retarded  two  or  more  grades  in  school  (.except  those  enrolled  in  the  fourth 
year  of  high  school)  increases  the  percentage  of  dropouts  by  about  4 percentage  points 
for  youths  16-24  years  old  (table  3).  Since  retardation  rates  are  highest  for  16-and 
17-year-olds,  the  effect  of  including  those  retarded  in  school  in  the  estimated  total 
number  of  dropouts  is  most  marked  for  16-17  year  olds.  Even  the  inclusion  of  probable 
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Table  3.— Estimates  of  school  dropouts  among  ]per8on8  l6-24  years  old  by  residence,  age,  sex,  and  color. 

United  States,  19^0  and  i960 


(Numbers  in  thousands  and  rounded  vithout  adjustment  to  group  totals. 

1252 : 


Percents  independently  rounded.) 

1960  ~ 


3Etesldence,  age,  sex, 
and  color 


Usited  States 

Total,  16^4  years 

16-17 

18-19 

20-24 

Male,  16-24 
16-17 
18-19 
20-24 

White,  16-24 
16-17 
18-19 

20-24 

Nomdiite,  16^4 

16-17 

18-19 

20-24 

Pemale,  l6-24 

16-17 

18-19 

20-24 

White,  16-24 
16-17 
18-19 

20-24 

HOnwhite,  16-24 
16-17 
18-19 

20-24 


Urban 

Total,  16-24  years 
16-17 
18-19 
20-24 


Dronouts 

Dronouts 

Total  in  age 
group 

* Actual 

; y 

Probable  * 
^ : 

Estimated 

total 

: Total  in  age 

: group 

* Actual 
; ^ 

Probable  * 
2/  ; 

Estimated 

total 

Pet. 

No.  : 

19,953 

100.0 

37.7 

3.7 

8,260 

4l.4 

21,288 

100.0 

27.2 

3.2 

6,477 

30.4 

4,174 

100.0 

22.0 

8.9 

1,287 

30.8 

5,7U 

100.0 

16.3 

5.3 

1,231 

21.6 

4,3*H 

100.0 

36.6 

3.6 

1,748 

40.3 

4,775 

100.0 

26.8 

4.4 

1,490'. 

31.2 

U,437 

100.0 

43.9 

1.8 

5,225 

45.7 

10,803 

100.0 

33.2 

1.5 

3,756 

34.8 

9,804 

100.0 

39.7 

4.7 

»^,353 

44.4 

10,547 

100.0 

27.8 

3.9 

3,345 

31.7 

2,109 

100.0 

23.1 

10.7 

7U 

33.7 

2,906 

100.0 

16.4 

6.4 

664 

22.8 

2,136 

100.0 

39.0 

4.5 

927 

43.4 

2,357 

100.0 

27.4 

5.4 

773 

32.8 

5,559 

100.0 

46.3 

2.5 

2,714 

46.8 

5,283 

100.0 

34.2 

1.9 

1,908 

36.1 

8,711 

100.0 

36.9 

3.9 

3,557 

40.8 

9,295 

100.0 

25.6 

3.0 

2,661 

28.6 

1,855 

100.0 

21.4 

8.6 

557 

30.0 

2,563 

100.0 

15.4 

5.2 

527 

20.6 

1,896 

100.0 

35.9 

3.6 

749 

39.5 

2,074 

100.0 

25.4 

4.3 

617 

29.7 

4,960 

100.0 

43.1 

2.3 

2,252 

45.4 

4,657 

100.0 

31.3 

1.3 

1,517 

32.6 

1,094 

100.0. 

61.6 

11.2 

1,5U 

72.8 

1,252 

100.0 

43.9 

9.1 

663 

53.0 

254 

100.0 

34.8 

25.8 

261 

60.7 

343 

100. 0 

24.0 

15.9 

137 

39.9 

240 

100.0 

63.2 

11.4 

336 

74.6 

283 

100.0 

42.4 

12.8 

156 

55.2 

600 

100.0 

72.3 

4.9 

886 

77.2 

626 

100.0 

55.5 

3.7 

370 

59.2 

10,148 

100.0 

35.9 

2.6 

3,907 

38.5 

10,741 

100.0 

26.7 

1.9 

3,076 

28.6 

2,065 

100.0 

20.9 

7.0 

576 

27.9 

2,804 

100.0 

16.2 

2.1 

511 

18.2 

2,206 

100.0 

34.3 

2.9 

821 

37.2 

2,4l7 

100.0 

26.1 

3.6 

717 

29.7 

5,878 

100.0 

4i.7 

1.0 

2,5U 

42.7 

5,520 

100.0 

32.3 

1.2 

1,848 

33.5 

8,919 

100.0 

32.8 

2.1 

3,106 

34.8 

9,404 

100.0 

24.6 

2.0 

2,501 

26.6 

1,800 

100.0 

19.2 

5.3 

442 

24.5 

2,466 

100.0 

15.1 

3.3 

453 

18.4 

l,94o 

100.0 

31.1 

2.1 

645 

33.2 

2,116 

100.0 

24.2 

2.8 

571 

27.0 

5,178 

100.0 

38. 1 

0.9 

2,019 

39.0 

4,822 

100.0 

29.7 

0.9 

1,477 

30.6 

1,230 

100.0 

58.4 

6.8 

802 

65.2 

1,337 

lOO.O 

41.4 

5.8 

631 

47.2 

265 

100.0 

32.5 

18.4 

135 

50.9 

339 

100.0 

23.6 

10.1 

Il4 

33.7 

265 

300.0 

58.2 

8.1 

176 

66.3 

301 

100.0 

39.6 

8.9 

146 

48.5 

700 

i 

lOO.O 

68.2 

2.0 

491 

70.2 

698 

100.0 

50.8 

2.4 

371 

53.2 

12,697 

100.0 

32.2 

2.9 

4,450 

35.0 

14,718 

lOO.O 

24.9 

2.7 

4,056 

27.6 

2,3p 

100.0 

17.1 

6.9 

559 

24.0 

3,687 

100.0 

i4.9 

4.3 

708 

19.2 

2,685 

100.0 

29.4 

2.9 

866 

32.3 

3,302 

100.0 

23.8 

3.7 

908 

27.5 

7.679 

100.0 

37.7 

1.7 

3,025 

39.4 

7,730 

100.0 

30.1 

1.4 

2.439 

31.6 
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Table  3 ****£stiiitate3  of  school  dropouts  among  persons  l6*2b  years  old  by  residence,  age,  sex,  and  color, 

united  States,  19^0  and  i960  — Continued 


to 

I 


Besidenee,  ct£e,  sex, 
and  color 

• 

• 

1950 

i 

i 

1960 

E 

Xotal  in  age  : 
group  : 

Dropouts 

Xotal  in  age  : 

group  : 

Dropouts 

Actual  * 
1/  ; 

Probable 

2/ 

Estimated  ' 
Uotea 

Actueil  * 

y ; 

Probable  * 
2/  ; 

Estimated 

total 

Ho. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Ho. 

Pet. 

Ho. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet.  . 

Ho. 

Pet. 

Urban 

Honwbite,  L6-2U 

1,382 

100.0 

54.0 

6.3 

■833 

60.3 

1,796 

100.0 

39.9 

5.3 

813 

45.3 

16-17 

269 

100.0 

27.0 

15.0 

113 

42.0 

434 

100.0 

21.6 

9.2 

135 

31.1 

i8-i9 

278 

100.0 

52.7 

7.3 

167 

60.0 

389 

100.0 

38.0 

8.3 

180 

46. 3 

20-2U 

835 

100.0 

63.1 

3.2 

553 

66.3 

973 

100.0 

48.8 

2.4 

498 

51.2 

M^e,  16-24 

5»994 

100.0 

33.0 

3.9 

2,209 

36.8 

7,018 

100.0 

25.0 

3.3 

1,988 

28.3 

16-17 

l,l44 

100.0 

16.2 

8.5 

283 

24.7 

1,837 

100.0 

i4.3 

5.2 

358 

19.5 

i8-i9 

1,235 

100.0 

30.3 

3.8 

421 

34.1 

1,537 

100.0 

23.8 

4.6 

437 

28.4 

20-24 

3,615 

100.0 

39.2 

2.5 

1,505 

41.6 

3,644 

100.0 

30.9 

1.9 

1,192 

32.7 

Wbite,  16-24 

5,379 

100.0 

30.5 

3.3 

i,8l7 

33.8 

6,193 

100.0 

22.9 

2.9 

1,597 

25.8 

16-17 

1,018 

100.0 

15.1 

7.2 

226 

22.2 

1,624 

100.0 

13.4 

4.4 

289 

17.8 

i8-i9 

1,112 

100.0 

27.7 

3.0 

342 

30.8 

1,360 

100.0 

21.9 

3.9 

351 

25.8 

20-24 

3,249 

100.0 

36.2 

2.2 

1,249 

38.4 

3,209 

100.0 

28.1 

1.7 

956 

29.8 

Nonvbite,  16-24 

615 

100.0 

54.6 

9.0 

391 

63.6 

825 

100.0 

40.6 

6.8 

391 

47.4 

16-17 

127 

100.0 

25.5 

19.1 

56 

44.6 

213 

100.0 

20.8 

11.5 

69 

32.3 

18-19 

123 

100.0 

53.5 

10.2 

78 

63.7 

177 

100.0 

38.5 

10.2 

86 

48.7 

20-24 

366 

100.0 

65.0 

5.1 

265 

70.1 

435 

100.0 

51.2 

3.0 

23 

54.3  . 

Rural  nonfarm 

IJotal,  16-24  years 

4,211 

100.0 

46.3 

4.0 

2,121 

50.4 

5,022 

100.0 

33.5 

4.1 

1,887 

37.6 

16—17 

925 

100.0 

26.7 

9.9 

339 

36.6 

1,422 

100.0 

19.9 

7.0 

383 

26.9 

18-19 

932 

100.0 

46.7 

3.9 

472 

50.6 

1,111 

100.0 

34.6 

5.6 

447 

40.3 

20-24 

2,354 

100.0 

53.9 

1.8 

1,311 

55.7 

2,489 

100.0 

40.8 

1.7 

1,057 

42.5 

Honwbite,  l6-24 

427 

100.0 

67.9 

9.4 

330 

77.3 

564 

100.0 

48.6 

10.5  * 

334 

59.1 

16-17 

96 

100.0 

39.1 

24.7 

61 

63.8 

164 

100.0 

27.6 

17.8 

75 

45.4 

18-19 

98 

100.0 

68.4 

9.4 

76 

77.7 

136 

100.0 

46.9 

14.0 

83 

60.9 

20-24 

234 

100.0 

79.4 

3.2 

193 

82.6 

264 

100.0 

62.6 

4.1 

176 

66.7 

Male,  16-24 

: 2,159 

100.0 

48.6 

5.1 

1,159 

53.7 

2,677 

100.0 

34.0 

4.8 

1,039 

38.8 

16-17 

472 

100.0 

28.0 

12.0 

1^ 

40.1 

745 

100.0 

20.9 

8.2 

219 

29.1 

18-19 

497 

100.0 

48.5 

4.6 

264 

53.1 

613 

100.0 

35.2 

6.3 

255 

41.5 

20-24 

1,190 

100.0 

56.8 

2.5 

705 

59.3 

1,320 

100.0 

40.9 

2.0 

565 

42.8 

Vfbite,  16^4 

i 1,940 

100.0 

46.3 

4.4 

984 

50.7 

2,370 

100.0 

32.0 

3.9 

851 

35*9 

16-17 

425 

100.0 

26.6 

10.2 

157 

36.8 

658 

100.0 

19.8 

6.9 

176 

26.7 

18-19 

447 

100.0 

46.1 

4.0 

224 

50.1 

538 

100.0 

33.3 

5.1 

207 

38.5 

20-24 

1,068 

100.0 

54.2 

2.3 

604 

56.5 

100.0 

38.2 

1.6 

468 

39.9 

Continued- 
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Tal]le  3 •—Estimates  of  sdiooX  droipouts  among  persons  X6^4  years  oXd  residence^  age*  sex*  and  coxor^ 

Uaited  States*  X9?0  and  X9^0  - Continued 


(Num'bers  in  thousands  and  rounded  without  adjustment  to  group  totaXs.  Percents  Independently  rounded. 


Besldence*  age*  sex* 
and  color 

1960 

Total  in  age 
groi^ 

Bropouts  : 

Total  in  age 
grov^P 

Biopouts 

Actual 

u 

Probable 
2/  , 

Estimated 

total 

Actual 

n 

Probable 

2/ 

1 \ 

Estimated 

total 

No. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

— 

Nonidiite*  16<^4 

219 

100.0 

69.0 

10.8 

175 

79.7 

307 

100.0 

49.5 

11.8 

188 

61.3 

16-17 

47 

100.0 

40.6 

28.5 

33 

69.1 

87 

100.0 

29.0 

2L.1 

43 

50.1 

18-19 

50 

100.0 

70.2 

10.0 

40 

80.2 

75 

100.0 

48.5 

15.2 

48 

63.6  . 

■ 20-24 

122 

100.0 

79.5 

4.2 

102 

83.7 

l45 

100.0 

62.3 

4.5 

97 

66.8 

Rural  farm 

Total*  l6-^4  years 

3*044 

100.0 

49.1 

6.4 

1*689 

55.5 

1*548 

100.0 

29.2 

5.3 

535 

34.5 

16-17 

916 

100.0  , 

29.7 

12.9 

390 

42.6 

602 

100.0 

16.1 

7.2 

140 

23.3 

18-19 

724 

100.0 

50.3 

6.2 

410 

56.6 

362 

100.0 

29.8 

7.3 

134 

37.1 

20-24 

1*404 

100.0 

61.1 

2.3 

8^ 

63.4 

584 

100.0 

42.3 

2.2 

260 

44.5 

Nonwhite*  l6-^4 

51‘^ 

100.0 

69.1 

15.3 

434 

84.4 

229 

100.0 

48.8 

15.7 

148 

64.5 

16-17 

155 

100.0 

41.8 

32.6 

115 

74.4 

83 

100.0 

26.8 

23.2 

42 

50.0 

18-19 

129 

100.0 

71.4 

15.0 

U2 

86.4 

59 

100.0 

46.7 

19.9 

39 

66.6 

20-24 

230 

100.0 

86.1 

3.9 

207 

90.0 

87 

100.0 

71.5 

5.6 

67 

77.1 

Male*  16-24 

1*651 

100.0 

52.5 

7.2 

985 

59.7 

852 

100.0 

31.3 

6.1 

318  ; 

37.4 

16-17 

4^ 

100.0 

34.1 

14.4 

239 

48.6 

325 

100.0 

18.2 

8.4 

87 

26.7 

18-19 

404 

100.0 

53.7 

6.4 

243 

60.1 

207 

100.0 

31.2 

7.9 

81 

39.2 

20-24 

755 

100.0 

63.8 

2.9 

504 

66.  f 

320 

100.0 

44.6 

2.5 

150 

47.1 

White*  16-24 

1»391 

100.0 

■48.8 

5.5 

756 

54.3. 

731 

100.0 

27.9 

4.2 

234 

32.0 

16-17 

412 

100.0 

31.8 

10.5 

174 

42.2 

281 

100.0 

16.5 

5.5 

62 

22.0 

18-19 

337 

100.0 

49.3 

4.8 

182 

54.1  ■ 

176 

100.0 

27.9 

5.6 

59 

33.5 

20-24 

643 

100.0 

59.5 

2.6 

399 

62.1 

274 

100.0 

39.5 

1.9  . 

113 

4l.4 

Nonidiite*  16^4 

259 

100.0 

72.0 

16.6 

230 

88.6 

120 

100.0 

52.0 

17.8 

84 

69.9 

16-17 

80 

100.0 

46.1 

34.9 

65 

81.1 

43 

100.0 

29.4 

27.4 

25 

56.8 

18-19 

67 

100.0 

75.7 

14.5 

61 

90.2 

100.0 

50.2 

21.3 

22 

71.5 

20-24 

112 

100.0 

88.3 

4.8 

104 

93.1 

46 

100.0 

74.9 

6.4 

37 

81.3 

"ij  Persons  with  less  than  X2  years  of  school  coiqpxeted  and  not  enrolled  In  school. 

2/  Persons  two  or  more  years  retarded,  in  school*  except  l^se  enrolled  in  fourth  year  of  hi^  school. 


See  note  to  table  1. 
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dropouts,  however,  probably  results  in  an  underestimate  of  the  dropout  rates  of 
16-and-17-year-olds.  This  suggestion  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that,  with  minor 
exceptions,  total  dropout  rates  for  16-17-year-olds  in  both  years  were  substantially 
lower  than  rates  for  18-19-year-olds.  It  seems  likely  that  the  marked  difference 
between  the  experience  of  persons  16-17  in  1960  and  those  18-19  in  1960  — who  were 
16-17  in  1958  — is  more  the  result  of  an  underestimate  of  dropout  rates  for  the  younger 
age  group  than  of  a marked  improvement  over  the  short  2-year  period. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  dropout  rates  discussed  below  are  the  estimated 
total  rates.  The  estimated  total  number  of  school  dropouts  declined  from  8.3  million 
persons  16-24  years  old  in  1950  (41  percent  of  all  persons  in  the  age  group)  to  about 
6.5  million  in  1960  (30  percent  of  the  total).  For  all  youths  16-17  years  old,  dropout 
rates  were  reduced  by  about  30  percent  of  the  maximum  possible  decline  ( a decline  to 
zero),  but  because  of  population  growth,  the  estimated  number  of  16-17-year-old 
dropouts  was  only  about  56,000  less  in  1960  than  in  1950.  In  the  two  other  age  groups, 
both  the  number  and  proportion  of  school  dropouts  were  substantially  smaller  in  1960 
than  in  1950. 

There  was  a consistent  relationship  between  age  and  dropout  rates,  due  in  part 
to  the  effect  of  retardation  resulting  in  withdrawal  from  school  and  simply  to  the  longer 
exposure  to  the  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school  for  persons  18-19  and  20-24  years  old. 
Dropout  rates  were  greater  for  males  than  for  females  in  both  years.  Between  1950  and 
1960,  sex  differences  in  dropout  rates  narrowed  for  white  youths,  but  remained  about 
the  same  for  nonwhite. 

As  in  the  case  of  retardation  in  school,  and  the  experience  of  all  persons 
14-24  years  old,  dropout  rates  for  all  rural-farm  youth  were  lower  than  those  for 
all  rural-nonfarm  youth  in  1960,  a reversal  of  the  situation  in  1950.  The  differences 
between  rural  youth  (farm  and  nonfarm)  were  least  at  ages  20-24  where  about  4 out 
of  10  had  withdrawn  from  school.  The  more  favorable  position  of  farm  youth  in  1960 
than  in  1950  was  due  solely  to  the  reduction  in  white  farm  dropout  rates  — among 
nonwhites,  farm  youth  had  higher  dropout  rates  than  rural -nonfarm  youths.  In  every 
age  group,  except  urban  males  16-17  years  old,  nonwhite  dropout  rates  were  higher 
than  those  for  any  age- residence  category  of  white  males  in  1960.  In  1960,  nonwhite 
farm  male  dropout  rates  ranged  from  57  percent  for  16-17  year  olds  to  81  percent  for 
those  20-24  years  old.  In  contrast,  the  rates  for  nonwhite  urban  males  ranged  from 
32  percent  to  54  percent,  respectively. 

DROPOUT  RATES  FOR  19  YEAR  OLDS:  1950  AND  1960 

One  source  of  confusion  in  discussions  of  school  dropout  rates  is  the  failure 
to  specify  the  age  group  and  time  period  to  which  a given  rate  refers.  For  example, 
one  recent  estimate  is  that  **.  . . some  61  percent  of  farm  boys  do  not  finish  high 
school."  (13)  If  interpreted  as  referring  to  all  farm  boys  16-24  years  old,  this 
statement  considerably  overstates  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

For  many  purposes,  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  age- specific  rates  of  the 
incidence  of  withdrawal  from  school.  But  incidence  rates  require  information  on  the 
year  of  withdrawal  from  school.  Such  information  is  not  available  from  the  decennial 
census,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  from  census  data  how  many  persons  of  a 
given  age  dropped  out  of  school  during  1960. 

Although  information  on  the  incidence  ofdropoutsinthe  farm  and  nonfarm  school- 
age  population  is  not  available,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  prevalence  of  dropouts. 
The  estimate  is  based  on  the  experience  of  youths  old  enough  to  have  completed  high 
school  on  the  one  hand,  and  young  enough,  on  the  other,  to  cause  the  possibility  of 
migration  away  from  the  population  group  studies  to  be  minimized.  Normally,  19- 
year-olds  are  recent  high  school  graduates  and  comparisons  of  dropout  rates  for 
19-year-olds  minimize  the  effectof  migration  in  interpreting  farm-nonfarm  differences. 
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The  decline  in  total  dropout  rates  for  19 -year -olds  from  41  percent  in  1950  to 
33  percent  in  1960  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  19-year-olds 
remaining  in  school,  even  though  enrolled  in  grades  two  or  more  years  below  the  level 
expected  for  the  age.  In  each  of  the  categories  shown  in  table  4,  the  percentage  of 
19-year-olds  retarded  in  school  was  higher  in  1960  than  in  1950.  As  with  other  ages, 
dropout  rates  for  all  farm  youth  in  1960  were  lower  than  those  for  all  rural- nonfarm 
youth  — a reversal  of  the  situation  a decade  earlier,  owing  entirely  to  the  lower  dropout 
rates  of  white  farm  youths.  In  urban  areas  dropout  rates  for  nonwhite  males  declined 
21  percent  of  the  maximum  possible  decline,  compared  with  a 16- percent  reduction 
for  white  males.  Among  rural  youth,  however,  the  rate  of  reduction  in  dropouts  for 
nonwhites  was  lower  than  that  for  whites,  particularly  among  farm  males.  For  instance, 
dropout  rates  for  white  farm  males  19  years  old  declined  34  percent  of  the  maximum 
decline  possible  compared  with  an  18  percent  reduction  for  nonwhite  males,  and  the 
percentage-point  difference  between  white-nonwhite  rates  was  greater  in  1960  than 
in  1950. 

Although  there  were  substantial  reductions  in  nonwhite  male  dropout  rates 
between  1950  and  1960,  dropping  out  of  school  was  the  statistical  norm  for  farm  and 
nonfarm  19 -year-old  nonwhite  males  in  both  years. 


REGIONAL  AND  STATE  VARIATIONS:  1960 

In  1960  almost  half  (48  percent)  of  all  farm  youths  16-24  years  old  and  94  per- 
cent of  all  farm  nonwhite  youths  16-24  years  old  were  living  in  the  South.  Because 
of  the  concentration  of  nonwhite  farm  population  in  the  South  a separate  treatment  of 
school  dropout  rates  for  Southern  youth  is  undertaken.  White- nonwhite  comparisons 
are  limited  to  the  South  because  census  data  on  education  by  color  and  residence  were 
not  published  for  any  region  other  than  the  South. 

About  2.8  million  (39  percent)  of  all  Southern  youths  16-24  years  old  in  1960 
are  estimated  to  be  school  dropouts  (table  5),  Dropout  rates  were  highest  for  nonwhite 
males  in  the  South,  ranging  from  46  percent  of  those  16-17  to  66  percent  of  those 
20-24  years  old.  Among  farm  nonwhite  males  rates  were  58  percent  and  82  percent, 
respectively,  in  the  indicated  age  brackets. 

Dropout  rates  for  white  males  16-17  and  18-19  years  old  were  lower  for  farm 
than  for  rural-nonfarm  youths,  but  substantially  higher  than  urban  rates  in  the  South 
in  1960,  Nonwhite  farm  males  had  the  highest  dropout  rates  in  each  age  group,  and 
over  80  percent  of  those  20-  24  years  old  were  estimated  to  have  dropped  out  of  school. 

As  in  the  United  States  as  a whole,  dropout  rates  in  the  South  increased  with 
age,  whereas  retardation  rates  (as  indicated  by  the  estimate  of  probable  dropouts) 
declined  with  age.  These  results  are  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  a substantial 
proportion  of  persons  retarded  in  school  eventually  drop  out. 

Dropout  rates  for  19 -year-old  males  are  shown  in  figure  2 and  in  table  6 by 
color  and  residence  for  the  United  States,  the  South,  and  the  North  and  West  combined. 
For  both  whites  and  nonwhites,  dropout  rates  in  the  South  were  higher  than  in  the 
North  and  West.  There  was  little  difference  between  actual  dropout  rates  of  urban 
whites,  but  the  estimated  total  dropout  rates  were  higher  in  the  South  because  of 
the  higher  retardation  rates  of  the  Southern  youth.  Dropout  rates  for  rural  whites 
were  substantially  higher  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  and  West.  In  the  North  and 
West,  but  not  in  the  South,  farm  dropout  rates  were  lower  than  those  for  rural - 
nonfarm  youth. 


In  each  broad  region,  dropout  rates  among  nonwhite  males  19  years  old  were 
substantially  higher  than  those  for  whites.  Although  Southern  nonwhite  dropout  rates 
were  higher  than  those  in  the  North  and  West,  the  gap  between  white  and  nonwhite 
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Table  4. — Est^ates  of  school  dropouts  among  persons  19  years  old  by  sex,  color  and 

residence.  United  States,  195O  and  i960 


j 


1 


(Numbers  in  thousands  and  rounded  without  adjustment  to  group  totals.) 


Sex,  color,  and 
residence 

1950 

Total  persons  * 
19  years  old  • 

Dropouts 

Actual  y 

* probable  y 

• 

• Estimated 

• 

• 

total 

• 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Number  Percent 

Total,  19  years 

2,159 

38.2 

3.1 

891 

41.3 

White 

1,918 

3^^*9 

2.6 

719 

37.5 

Urban 

1,233 

27.9 

2.2 

371 

30.1 

Rural  nonf aim 

413 

46.4 

2.8 

203 

49.2 

Rural  farm 

272 

49.4 

3.9 

145 

53.3 

Nonwhite 

241 

63.9 

7.6 

172 

71.5 

Urban 

137 

55.5 

6.0 

84 

61.5 

Rural  nonfaxm 

48 

71.9 

7.5 

38 

79.4 

Rural  farm 

56 

77.4 

11.6 

50 

89.0 

Male 

1,054 

40.6 

3.9 

46(9 

44.5 

White  ) 

t 

941 

37.5 

3.2 

383 

40.7 

Urban 

564 

29.3 

2.9 

182 

32.2 

Rural  nonf arm 

222 

47.9 

3.4 

114 

51.3 

Rural  farm 

155 

52.1 

4.4 

88 

56.5 

Nonwhite 

113 

67.1 

6.9 

86 

76.0 

Urban 

59 

57.4 

8.2  . 

39 

65.6 

Rural  nonfarm 

25 

73.6 

8.1 

20 

81.7 

Rural  farm 

29 

81.3 

10.9 

27 

92.2 

1^ 


Total  persons  ; ; l^cpouts 


• 

* 

• 

* 

19  years  old 

; Actual  y 

* 

• Probable  2/ 

• 

• Estimated  total 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Number 

percent 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total,  19  years 

* 

* 

* 

2,276 

28.6 

4.3 

749 

32.9 

White 

• 

* 

1,994 

26.4 

3-'5 

595 

29.9 

Urban 

• 

* 

1,405 

23.2 

3.1 

369 

26.3 

Rural  nonfaxm 

• 

• 

461 

35.2 

4.0 

181 

39.2 

Rural  farm 

• 

• 

129 

30.6 

4.9 

46 

35.5 

NonMilte 

t 

• 

• 

282 

44.3 

10.2 

153 

54.5 

Urban 

t 

192 

40.8 

8.1 

94 

48.9 

Rurc^l  nonfaxm 

• 

• 

64 

51.2 

12.9 

41 

64.1 

Rural  farm 

* 

* 

26 

52.9 

19.1 

19 

72.0 

Male 

* 

* 

* 

1,108 

29.4 

5.1 

■382 

34.5 

White 

* 

* 

975 

27.1 

4.2 

305 

31.3 

1 Urban 

• 

* 

645 

23.3 

3.9 

176 

27.2 

Rural  nonfaxm 

* 

• 

255 

35.1 

4.6 

101 

39.7 

Rural  farm 

• 

• 

75 

31.8 

5.6 

28 

37.4 

Honwhlte 

* 

• 

* 

133 

46.6 

11.6 

77  . 

. 58.2 

Urban 

* 

* 

84 

42.4 

9.4 

43 

51.8 

Rural  nonfaxm 

t 

36 

53.0 

13.6  ' 

24 

66.6 

Rural  farm 

* 

* 

• 

* 

14 

55.3 

20.0 

10 

75.3 

y Persons  wltih  less  than  12  years  of  school  completed  and  not  enrolled  in  school. 
y Persons  two  or  more  years  retarded  in  school,  except  those  enrolled  in  fourth  year  of 
high  school. 

">cs  note  to  table  1. 
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Tialile  5 •--Estimates  of  school  dropouts  among  persons  16-24  years  old 
hy  age,  sex,  color,  and  residence,  South,  X960  (Continued) 

plumbers  In  thousands  and  rounded  without  adjustment  to  group  totals . ) 


Age,  sex,  color, 
and  residence 


Total  in  age  group 


Actual 
1 


nropouts 

Probable  i 
2 


Estimated  total 


No. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

. No. 

Pet. 

‘ 

— ■ " 

-■  ■'  ■' 

^ - 

■■ 

Rural  nonfarm 
Total,  16-24  years 

2,281 

100.0 

40.5 

5.6 

* * + ■ 

i,or;‘ 

46.1 

16-17 

636 

100.0 

25.6 

10.1 

227 

35.7 

18-19 

527 

100.0 

41.0 

7.4 

■ 255 ' 

48.4 

20-24 

1,118 

100.0 

48.6 

2.2 

5^ 

50.8 

Konvblte,  16-24 

452 

100.0 

49.8 

11.0 

275 

60.8 

16-17 

137 

100.0 

27.7 

18.4 

63 

46.1 

18-19 

110 

100.0 

47.6 

14.6 

69 

62.2 

20-24 

206 

100.0 

65.7 

4.2 

143 

69.9 

bble,  16-24 

1,233 

100.0 

40.5 

6.4 

579 

46.9 

16-17 

334 

100.0 

27.0 

12.3 

131 

39.3 

18-19 

295 

100.0 

41.0 

8.2 

145 

49.2 

20-24 

6o4 

100.0 

47.6 

2.4 

302 

50.0 

White,  16-24 

995 

100. 0 

37.9 

5.0 

427 

42.9 

16-17 

263 

100.0 

26.5 

9.6 

95 

36.1 

18-19 

236 

100.0 

38.9 

6.2 

106 

45.1 

20-24 

497 

100.0 

43.5 

1.9 

225 

45.4 

Nonvdilte,  16-24 

238 

100.0 

51-3 

12.7 

152 

64.0 

16-17 

71 

100.0 

29.2 

22.1 

37 

51.3 

18-19 

100.0 

49.4 

16.2 

39 

65.6 

20-24 

100.0 

66.9 

4.6 

77 

71.5 

Rural  farm 

Total,  16-24  years 

742 

100.0 

38.7 

8.3 

348 

47.0 

16-17 

283 

100.0 

22.0 

11.7 

96 

33.7 

18-19 

183 

100.0 

38.7 

10.6 

90 

49.3 

20-24  - 

275 

100.0 

55.9 

3.2 

163 

59.1 

Nonwblte,  16-24 

215 

100.0 

49.3 

15.9 

l4o 

65.2 

16-17 

7? 

100.0 

27.1 

23.6 

4o 

50.7 

18-19 

56 

100.0 

47.3 

19.9 

37 

67.2 

20-24 

61 

100.0 

72.3 

5.6 

63 

77.9 

Ible,  16-24 

4o4 

100.0 

41.1 

9.5 

204 

50.6 

16-17 

152 

100.0 

24.7 

13.8, 

59 

38.5 

18-19 

102 

100.0 

40.9 

11.6 

54 

52.5 

20-24 

149 

100.0 

57.9 

3.6 

92 

61.5 

Vftilte,  16-24 

29a 

100.0 

36.6 

6.1 

3-24 

42.7 

16-17 

m 

100.0 

22.7 

8.6 

35 

31.3 

18-19 

73 

100.0 

36.9 

7.6 

32 

44.5 

20-24 

4 

107 

100.0 

50.7 

2.6 

57 

53.3 

Uonwhlte,  16-24 

113 

100.0 

52.8 

18.1 

80 

70.9 

16-17 

41 

100.0 

30.1 

27.9 

24 

58.C 

18-19 

29 

100.0 

51.0 

21.4 

21 

72.4 

20-24 

42 

100.0 

7601 

6.4 

35 

82.5 

1/  Persons  with  less  than  12  years  of  school  completed  and  not  enrolled  in  schw-l. 

2/  Persons  two  or  more  years  retarded  in  school,  except  those  enrolled  In  fourth  year  of  hl^  school. 


Unpublished  census  data  and  source  cltea  in  note  to  table  1. 
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Table  6. — Estimated  percent  of  school  dropouts  among  19  year-old  males, 
South. and  North  and  VIest,  by  color  and  residence,  i960 


Color  and  residence 


Total  males,  19  years 
Urban 

Rural  nonfarm 
Rural  farm 

White 

Urban 

Rural  nonfarm 
Rural  farm 

Nonwhite 


Total 


Actual  y\  Total  y 


South 


29. U 

25.5 

37.3 

35.U 

27.1 

23.4 

35.1 
31.8 

46.5 


34.5 

30.0 

43.0 

42.3 

31.3 

27.2 

39.7 

37-4 

'58.2 


Actual  3^1  Total  ^ 


36.0 

29.6 

42.6 

45.6 

32.4 

23.6 

39.8 

41.3 

49.8 


42.9 

35.4 

49.7 

56.9 

37-5 

30.4 
45.1 

48.9 

63.4 


North  and  V/est 
Actual  y\  Total  y 


25.7 

23.9 

32.3 

25.3 

24.5 

22.4 

31.4 
25.0 

41.4 


29.8 

27.9 

36.7 

29.7 

28.3 

26.1 

35.4 

29.2 

ii9.8 


Urban  ! 42.3  51.8  44.6  55*6  40.1  48.0 

Rural  nonfaiTD  : 53. 0 66.6  54.6  ^.0  47.8  58.2 

Rural  farm ; 55*4 75*3 56*1 76.2 43.6  6O.9 

\j  Persons  with  less  than  12  years  of  school  completed  and  not  enr«,lled  in  school. 
y Actual  dropouts  plus  persons  two  or  more  years  retarded  in  school,  except  those 
enrolled  in  fourth  year  of  high  school. 

Unpublished  census  data  and  source  cited  In  note  to  table  1. 


SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  ALIOHG  19  YEAR  OLD  I^ALES, 
BY  RESIDENCE  AND  REGION,  1960 


% DROPOUTS 


White 


NORTH  AND  WEST 


Nonwhite 


URBAN  RURAL  RURAL 
NONFARM  farm 


URBAN  RURAL  RURAL 
NONFARM  FARM 


U.  S.  OEPARTMCMT  OP  ACRlCULTUItE 


MEC.  CDS  jm.AKTt  ECOMOMIC  REtEARCM  SERVICE 


Figure  2 
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rates  was  about  the  same  in  these  regions.  For  example,  to  lower  nonwhite  farm 
dropout  rates  to  the  level  of  those  for  whites  would  require  a reduction  of  about 
32  percentage  points  in  the  North  and  West  and  27  percentage  points  in  the  South. 
This  should  not  obscure  differences  between  regions  — for  instance,  the  dropout  rate 
for  urban  nonwhites  in  the  North  and  West  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  white  rural- 
far  ,n  youths  in  the  South  — 48  and  49  percent,  respectively. 

» 

The  data  show  that  the  prevalence  of  school  dropouts  is  higher  in  the  South 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  particularly  among  rural  youths  and  especially 
among  rural  nonwhites. 

State  Dropout  Rates 

To  provide  a summary  of  the  prevalence  of  school  dropouts  in  each  State, 
dropout  rates  were  computed  for  farm  and  nonfarm  19  years  olds  (table  7 and  fig.  3). 
Time  and  cost  considerations  precluded  the  computation  of  dropout  rates  by  other 
age  groups  for  each  State,  Data  for  such  computations  are  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  each  State.  8/ 

States  in  the  West  North  Central  Division  had  lowest  dropout  rates  for  all 
19-year-olds  (23  percent)  and  States  in  the  East  South  Central  had  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  school  dropouts  among  19 -year-olds  (45  percent).  Wide  variations  among 
^ates  is  shown  by  the  range  of  dropout  rates  from  a low  of  1 8 percent  in  Nebraska 
to  a high  of  48  percent  in  South  Carolina. 

For  the  46  States  for  which  farm-nonfarm  comparisons  are  possible,  the  most 
frequent  pattern  (in  23  States)  was  one  in  which  farm  rates  were  lower  than  rural- 
nonfarm  but  higher  than  urban  dropout  rates.  In  17  States,  farm  dropout  rates  were 
higher  than  rural -nonfarm,  which  in  turn  were  higher  than  urban  rates.  In  six  States 
(Kansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  Ohio)  farm  dropout  rates  were 
lower  than  either  rural-nonfarm  or  urban. 

The  lowest  dropout  rate  for  19-year-olds  was  that  for  urban  youths  in  North 
Dakota  (14  percent).  In  contrast,  the  dropout  rates  for  farm  nonwhites  were  75  percent 
in  South  Carolina  and  76  percent  in  Arizona,  both  of  which  have  high  proportions  of. 
nonwhites  in  the  farm  population. 

Significant  influences  on  high  school  completion  are  (l)  the  level  of  education 
received  by  parents  of  children  and  (2)  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  education.  To 
determine  the  relationship  between  these  two  factors  and  State  dropout  rates,  two 
independent  sets  of  data  were  used  as  approxiamte  measures:  (1)  The  proportion  of 
the  State  population  25  years  old  and  over  in  1960  with  at  least  a high  school  education, 
and  (2)  the  average  annual  State  expenditure  per  pupil  for  education  in  elemantary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  school  year  1959-60. _9/ 

The  Pearsonian  correlation  between  the  complement  of  the  dropout  rate  for 
19-year-olds  and  the  proportion  of  the  adult  population  with  at  least  a high  school 
education  was  .647;  between  the  complement  of  the  dropout  rate  and  average  annual 
school  expenditures,  .447. 

These  statistical  measures  — crude  as  they  are  — lend  additional  support  to 
the  idea  that  rates  of  high  school  completion  are  associated  with  the  general  level 

of  educational  attainment  and  also  with  the  amount  of  funds  devoted  to  education. 

! 

8/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.  S.  Census  of  Poj)ulation:  1960  Detailed  Character- 
MUcs,  Final  Report  PC  (l)-(Each  State)  D.  1962.  Tables  101  and  102. 

9/  Contained  in;  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics.  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  1962.  Table  38. 
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Ta1»le  7**~SBtiiaate8  of  school  dropouts  among  persons  1$  years  old  hy  sresideneef  and  color  for  tbe  South, 

each  Statop  i960 


' 


1 


(numbers  in  thousands  aitd  rounded  vithout  adjustment  to  group  totals.) 

1 

' 

■ 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

noDfaxTir 

Rural  fain 

Division  and  State 

Total  29  years  old; 

Estimated 

Estimated 

« 

Estimated 

Estimated 

’ ' 

, Actual  ^ 1 

total 

Actual 

total 

Actual 

total 

Actual 

total 

dropouts  1 

dropouts 

dropouts  j 

dropouts  2/ 

dropouts  ; 

dropouts  ^ 

dropouts  ; 

dropouts  ^ 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

'1 

United  states 

2,S75 

100.0 

28.6 

32.9 

25.3 

29.0 

37.1 

42.3 

34.3 

41.6 

New  England 

1S9 

100.0 

23.8 

27.4 

22.2 

25.7 

29.9 

33.9 

34.8 

4o.4 

' 

Maine 

12 

100.0 

30.3 

34.7 

25.3 

28.7 

35.9 

41.3 

42.5 

49.9 

' 1 

New  Haispshire 

8 

100.0 

23.2 

26.3 

21.4 

24.6 

26.0 

28.9 

31.0 

32.9 

Vermont 

6 

100.0 

22.3 

26.5 

14.1 

18.1 

27.1 

31.0 

37.4 

44.0 

Massachusetts 

63 

100.0 

21.1 

24.7 

20.1 

23.7 

27.6 

31.2 

25.0 

29.5 

Bhode  Island 

13 

100.0 

29.6 

33.0 

29.3 

32.9 

31.7 

33.8 

NA 

NA 

' Connecticut 

10 

S7 

100.0 

25.1 

28.6 

23.8 

27.1 

30.9 

35.6 

32.8 

j3.7 

1 

Middle  Atlantic 

375 

100.0 

26.0 

29.7 

24.8 

28.4 

31.0 

34.9 

32.7 

36.8 

j 

New  York 

183 

100.0 

26.5 

30.4 

25.7 

29.5 

31.1 

35.6 

32.7 

38.4 

s 

New  Jersey 

62 

100.0 

27.0 

31.2 

26.4 

30.6 

33.2 

37.9  ' 

22.7 

27.2 

] 

t 

]?ennsylvania 

130 

100.0 

24.7 

27.8 

22.3 

25.3 

30.5 

33.9 

33.6 

36.5 

’i 

. East  North  Central 

1(27 

100.0 

25.6 

28.9 

24.4 

27.8 

31.8 

34.9 

22.1 

25.8 

jj 

Ohio 

115 

100.0 

27.3 

30.8 

25.6 

29.2 

34.5 

37.5 

22.7 

26.9 

> 

Indiana 

60 

100.0 

26.8 

30.1 

26.1 

29.2 

29.6 

33.0 

23.7 

27.7 

lUinois 

116 

100.0 

26.7 

30.2 

26.3 

29.9 

31.8 

34.8 

21.4 

24.7 

a 

Michigan 

90 

100.0 

24.8 

28.1 

23.0 

26.3 

33.0 

36.2 

19.6 

23.5 

’.I 

Wisconsin 

46 

100.0 

18.6 

21.0 

16.5 

18.7 

24.3 

26.6 

■ 22.7 

25.8 

■] 

West  North  Central 

191 

100.0 

20.2 

23.0 

17.8 

20.2 

27.0 

30.4 

22.1 

25.7 

Minnesota 

42 

100.0 

16.4 

18.6 

13.5 

15.4 

24.9 

27.6 

23.0 

26.2 

D>ua 

34 

100.0 

16.7 

19.1 

15.0 

17.0 

24.1 

27.2 

16.3 

19.6 

Mi.,  uri 

54 

100.0 

26.9 

30.2 

24.4 

27.4 

33.7 

37.1 

30.1 

35.0 

North  Dakota 

9 

100.0 

19.8 

23.8 

10.3 

13.8 

29.2 

33.6 

32.0 

37.0 

South  Dakota 

8 

100.0 

20.0 

23.5 

13.4 

15.6 

28.8 

35.0 

27.3 

31.1 

' Nebraska 

17 

100.0 

15.6 

17.8 

14.3 

16.1 

21.6 

25.4 

12.9 

15.2 

Kansas 

28 

100.0 

20.1 

22.8 

20.1 

22.8 

21.8 

24.5 

14.9 

17.8 

4 


J 
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Tatile  7*—B8tln>ates  of  echool  droipouts  amoos  persons  19  years  old  by  residenecj  and  color  for  the  Souths 

each  Statej  I960  (Continued) 


r {lumbers  in  thousands  and  rounded  without  adjustment  to 


Division  and  state 


South  Atlantic 
White 
Nonwhlte 

Delaware 

White 

Nonwbite 

Maryland 

White 

Nonwhite 

District  of  ColUBlbia 
White 
Nonwhite 

Virginia 

White 

Nonwhlte 

West  Virginia 
White 
Nonwhlte 

North  Carolina 
White 
Nonwhlte 

South  Carolina 
White 
Nonwbite 

Georgia 

White 

Nonwhite 


Total  19  years  old 


Number  Percent 


Total 


Actual  y 
dropouts 


Percent 


Bstinated 

total 

dropouts  ^ 
Percent 


Urban 


Actual  y 
dropouts 


Percent 


Estimated 

total 

dropouts  ^ 
Percent 


>up  totals.) 

Rural  nonf  am 


Actual  1/*  Es^:i“ated 

dropouts  * , 

: dropouts  ^ 


Rural  farm 


Actual  1/'  Estimated 

dropouts  * total 

: dropouts  ^ 


Percent 


Percent 


percent 


Percent 


366 

100.0 

37.1 

42.5 

31.1 

35.7 

43.5 

49.1 

45.8 

55.1 

283 

100.0 

33.2 

37.1 

27.2 

30.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

83 

100.0 

50.3 

60.9 

45.4 

54.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5 

100.0 

30.1 

33.0 

23.6 

26.2 

42.0 

45.4 

33.9 

39*8 

k 

100.0 

25.4 

28.0 

18.6 

20.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 

100.0 

56.4 

60.8 

59.5 

62.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

39 

100.0 

33.3 

36.8 

32.4 

36.2 

34.7 

37.1 

38.7 

43.4 

32 

100.0 

29.9 

32.3 

28.6 

31.2 

32.0 

33.7 

NA 

NA 

7 

100.0 

48.7 

56.9 

46.4 

57.3 

49.1 

55.1 

NA 

NA 

12 

100.0 

26.5 

30.2 

26.5 

30.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6 

100.0 

15.3 

16.3 

15.3 

16.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5 

100.0 

39.9 

47.1 

39.9 

47.1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

63 

100.0 

38.2 

42.9 

31.9 

35.7 

47.1 

52.6 

48.6 

56.6 

52 

100.0 

35.3 

39.2 

29.8 

32.9 

43.9 

48.6 

44.7 

52.2 

12 

100.0 

50.8 

59.2 

42.9 

50.6 

58.7 

67.4 

59.3 

68.6 

24 

100.0 

35.3 

40.6 

22.0 

26.2 

44.6 

51.2 

40.9 

46.0 

23 

100.0 

35.4 

40.7 

21.9 

26.1 

44.6 

50.8 

NA 

NA 

1 

100.0 

33.2 

42.7 

22.4 

26.6 

44.7 

60.0 

NA 

NA 

74 

100.0 

37.2 

42.5 

27.6 

31.9 

42.7 

47.8 

44.2 

52.6 

56 

100.0 

■ 34.3= 

37.9 

24.7 

■ 27.8 

40.8 

44.5 

38.3 

43.3 

18 

100.0 

46.2 

56.4 

37.2  . 

44.3 

50.3 

61.4 

53.5 

67.1 

4l 

100.0 

40.8 

47.9 

34.4 

39.8 

43.1 

50.3 

, 52.1 

63.9 

27 

100.0 

34.6 

38.8 

29*3 

33.6 

38.1 

42.0 

42.9 

48.3 

13 

100.0 

53.4 

66.5 

49.0 

57.6 

53.8 

68.3 

58.5 

74.8 

58 

100.0 

38.9 

45.8 

32.6 

38.4 

45 .5 

52.7 

46.4 

59.6 

41 

100.0 

33.5 

37.9 

27.3 

31.3 

41.4  . 

45.6 

35.4 

43.2 

17 

100.0 

51.6 

64.4 

44.9 

54.9 

58.7 

73.0 

61.0 

8a..3 

Continued^ 


Talole  7*— SstibDates  of  s^ool  dxopoubs  anong  persons  19  yeeurs  old  by  residence,  emd  color  for  the  South, 

each  State,  i960  (Continued) 


(Numbers  In  thousands  and  rounded  without  adjustniept  to  groitp  totals.) 


Division  and  State 

Total  19  years  old:' 

Total  : 

• 

Urban  * 

• 
• 

RurcG.  noufaxu  | 

1 

Rural  faiBi) 

1 

Actual  ij’. 

dropouts  1 
• 

Estimated  : 
total  : 

dropouts  2/ : 

Actual 

dropouts  1 

Estimated  : 
total  : 

dropouts  2/: 

Actual 
dropouts  * 

Estimated 

total 

dropouts  8 

Actual 
dropouts  1 

Estimated 

total 

dropouts  2/ 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

South  Atlantic  (cont'd) 

Florida 

6i 

100.0 

35.3 

40.5 

32.1 

37.3 

43.7 

48.9 

38. s 

45.1 

White 

48 

100.0 

30.7 

34.9 

26.6 

30.7 

40.5 

44.6 

NA 

NA 

Nonuhite 

13 

100.0 

52.6 

61.8 

50.9 

59.8 

58.4 

68.6 

NA 

NA 

1 

East  South  Central 

176 

100.0 

37.4 

44.9 

29.0 

34.6 

45.4 

53.5 

45.1 

57.0 

White 

136 

100.0 

34.8 

39.8 

25.4 

29.1 

50.0 

NA 

NA 

NonWhtte 

40 

100.0 

it6.1 

62.3 

41.1 

53.2 

51.0 

68.S 

NA 

NA 

Kentucky 

45 

100.0 

41.7 

47.3 

30.3 

34.7 

50.9 

57.1 

49.0 

56.0 

White 

42 

100.0 

41.3 

46.7 

29.0 

32.8 

50.8 

57.2 

NA 

NA 

Nonwhite 

3 

100.0 

46.2 

54.2 

42.0 

51.7 

51.9 

55.7 

NA 

NA 

Tennessee 

52 

100.0 

36.0 

41.5 

28.2 

33.7 

43.8 

48.4 

45.2 

52.3 

White 

44 

100.0 

34.6 

38.8 

25.3 

28.9 

43.0 

47.3 

43.3 

49.3 

Nonwhite 

8 

100.0 

44.0 

56.1 

39.1 

51.7 

53.5 

6a.l 

57.7 

71.9 

Alabama 

46 

100.0 

37.2 

44.3 

30.5 

35.8 

47.1 

56.6 

42.8 

52.6 

White 

32 

100.0 

33.3 

38;2 

26.1 

29.6 

44.4 

51.6 

38.7 

44.3 

Nonuhite 

15 

100.0 

45.7 

57.6 

40.4 

49.6 

53.2 

67.7 

50.3 

67.7 

Mississippi 

34 

100.0 

34.1 

47.8 

25.8 

. 33.9 

37.6 

51.5 

43.2 

66.0 

White 

20 

100.0 

24.2 

29.9 

17.4 

21.1 

30.1 

36.8 

32.0 

41.6 

Nonwhite 

14 

100.0 

47.8 

72.5 

44.7 

62.8 

48.1 

72.2 

50.1 

81.1 

West  South  Central 

235 

100.0 

32.8 

38.3 

29.9 

34.4 

40.7 

48.2 

37.0 

47.1 

White 

195 

100.0 

30.4 

34.7 

27.8 

31.5 

38.5 

44.1 

NA 

NA 

Nonuhite 

4l 

100.0 

43.9 

55.3 

41.4 

50.4 

48.3 

62.2 

NA 

NA 

i 

Arkansas 

S4 

100. 0 

35.0 

41.8 

27.5 

31.5 

43.1 

51.9 

41.0 

51.8 

White 

iB 

100.0 

3i;2 

35.9 

23.5 

25.8 

39.3 

46.6 

38.3 

45.3 

Nonuhite 

1. 

100.0 

48.9 

63.0 

h3.6 

54.4 

W.7 

69.8 

48.6 

70.0 

Continued- 
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Table  7.— Rstlinates  of  school  dropouts  among  persons  19  years  old  by  residerce,  and  color  for  the  South* 

each  State*  i960  (Continued) 


[Numbers  la  thousands  and  rounded  without  adjustment  to  group  totals.' 


Division  and  State 


Louisiana 

White 

Nonwhite 


Oklahoma 

White 

Nonwhite 


Texas 

VJhite 

Nonwhite 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


Total  19  years  old 


Actual  27 
dropouts 


Estimated 

total 

dropouts  2/ 


Actual  'U' 
dropouts  • 


: Estimated 

: total 

: dropouts  2/ 


Actual  'U' 
dropout?  • 


: Estimated  : 
: total  ; 
; dropouts  2/; 


= ArtUfa  l/=  Estimated 
,*  dropouts  I total 
: ; dropouts  2y 


aber 

Percent 

percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

percent 

percent 

U5 

100.0 

35.3 

43.3 

30.0 

36.3 

45.8 

56.2 

43.3 

57.5 

30 

100.0 

29.5 

34.2 

24.6 

28.6 

41.4 

47.2 

34.5 

42.0 

16 

100.0 

46.2 

60.4 

41.7 

52.8 

53*1 

71.1 

52.3 

73.4 

32 

100.0 

24.1 

28.0 

21.1 

23.6 

31.9 

37.9 

22.5 

30.6 

29 

100.0 

22.9 

26.3 

19.8 

22.1 

31.5 

36.4 

NA 

NA 

3 

100.0 

35.5 

44.9 

36.6 

42.6 

34.0 

46.9 

NA 

NA 

135 

100.0 

33.6 

38.5 

31.9 

36.3 

40.3 

46.2 

37.2 

45.7 

118 

100.0 

32.4 

36.8 

30.6 

34.6 

39.8 

45.1 

36.9 

44.2 

17 

100.0 

41.6 

50.0 

4i.4 

49.0 

42.9 

51.7 

39*2 

55.8 

92 

100.0 

25.3 

30.0 

22.3 

25.7 

33.8 

41.5 

28.5 

36.6 

8 

100.0 

21.1 

25.1 

16.8 

19.6 

29.2 

34.4 

23.7 

30.9 

9 

100.0 

21.1 

25.3 

17.7 

20.8 

29.9  ^ 

35.7 

18.2 

23.9 

k 

100.0 

23.9 

28.0 

21.0 

23.5 

29.0 

36.7 

26.7 

30.7 

Qk 

100.0 

21.7 

25.3 

19.1 

22.4 

31.9 

36.7 

22.3 

25.4 

13 

100.0 

34.5 

41.7 

30.8 

35.4  . 

41.4 

53.1 

37.5 

49.1 

18 

100.0 

33.7 

40.5 

30,6 

35.0 

40.8 

52.6 

52.7 

76.4 

lU 

100.0 

16.8 

19.6 

15.2 

17.8 

23.0 

27.2 

26.3 

29.3 

3 

100.0 

29.2 

32.6 

27.1 

29.4 

32.4 

37.9 

NA 

NA 

272 

100.0 

25.8 

28.9 

23.6 

26.7 

34.4 

37.7 

26.8 

29.9 

35 

100.0 

21,7 

24.7 

18.3 

21.0 

30.0 

33.9 

22.0 

25.6 

21 

100.0 

19.0 

21.1 

14.7 

16.6 

30.1 

32.8 

19.9 

22.5 

200 

100.0 

26.8 

30.0 

25.0 

28.2 

35.6 

38.7 

31.1 

34.2 

5 

100.0 

37.6 

42.2 

34.6 

39.4 

38.4 

43.0 

NA 

NA 

12 

100.0 

28.1 

31.4 

23.3 

26.6 

38.1 

41.4 

NA 

NA 

NA  Not  confuted  where  color  detail  not  shown  or  base,  is  less  than  200.  District  of  Columbia  cooDpletely  urban  in  I960. 

1/  Persons  with  less  than  12  years  of  school  complete  and  not  enrolled  in  school. 

^ Includes  persons  two  or  more  years  retarded  in  school*  except  those  enrolled  in  fourth  year  of  high,  school*  plus  actuAl  dropouts. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census.  V . S.  Census  of  Population:  i960.  Detailed  Charact eristics, 
state)'.  Final  Report  pc  (l)'-ii.  Tables  101  and  ip2. 
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PERCENT  OF  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  AfAONG 
19  YEAR  OLDS,  BY  STATE,  1960 


UNITED  STATES' 

NEBRASKA  

MINNESOTA 

IOWA 

UTAH  

WISCONSIN  


SOOTH  OAKf TA  

NORTH  DAKOTA - 

MASSACHOSEITS 

WASHIHOTOH 

MONTANA  

COLORADO  

IDAHO  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

VERMONT 

PENNSYLVANIA 

OKLAHOMA 

WYOMING 

MICHIGAN 

CONNECTICOT 

CALIFORNIA r 

INDIANA 


MISSOORI  

NEW  YORK  

DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA 
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SOME  IMPLICATIONS 


In  assessing  the  implications  of  this  report,  the  limitations  of  the  data  should 
be  kept  in  mind. 

It  was  not  possible  to  consider  systematically  factors  such  as  the  quality,  course 
content,  adequacy  of  staff  and  facilities,  and  school  policies  which  influence  a young 
person's  educational  career.  These  vary  widely  throughout  the  United  States.  Neither 
was  it  possible  to  consider  factors  such  as  the  social  and  economic  position  of  the 
youth's  family  or  other  influences  on  educational  attainment. 

Included  among  school  dropouts  are  some  youths  who  will  return  to  school  to 
complete  their  education;  some  who  lack  the  ability  to  complete  a high  school  educa- 
tion; and  some  whose  abilities  may  not  be  developed  in  a traditional  school  environ- 
ment, e.g.,  the  exceptionally  talented  pupil  who  can  benefit  little  from  the  usual  high 
school  curriculum.  Also  included  are  youths  who  have  never  attended  school,  those 
who  left  school  after  only  a few  years,  and  those  who  completed  11  years  of  school. 
Many  of  the  latter  are  as  able  as  those  who  completed  an  additional  year  of  high 
school.  In  short,  school  dropouts  form  a heterogeneous  category  and  make  hazardous 
any  imqualified  generalizations. 

These  comments  are  not  meant  to  deny  the  importance  to  most  youths  of  a 
level  of  education  equal  to  that  of  most  persons  their  own  age  — or  at  least  the  pos- 
session of  a diploma  attesting  to  their  educational  attainment.  They  are  intended  only 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  factors  which  a statistical  description  cannot  reveal, 
but  which  may  be  of  considerable  importance  to  the  individual  student.  These  limita- 
tions should  be  kept  in  mind  when  considering  the  following  implications. 

1.  The  growth  in  the  size  of  the  school-age  population  has 
important  implications  for  the  future  number  of  school  dropouts. 

By  1970,  there  will  be  about  56.4  million  persons  14-24  years  old 
in  the  United  States.  If  the  dropout  rate  for  14- 24-year-olds  re- 
mains at  the  1960  level,  about  12.9  million  of  these  persons  will 
fail  to  complete  high  school  — and  this  estimate  does  not  include 
the  number  retarded  in  school  who  will  fail  to  complete  high  school. 

If  the  14-24-year-old  dropout  rate  declines  as  much  between  1960 
and  1970  as  between  1950  and  1960  (29  percent),  then  the  number  of 
actual  dropouts  would  be  about  9 million.  The  total  number  of  young 
adults  in  the  Nation  is  growing  rapidly.  As  a result,  if  the  number 
of  dropouts  is  not  to  increase  over  the  1960  level,  the  dropout  rate 
would  have  to  be  reduced  to  10,8  percent  — a reduction  of  more  than 
50  percent. 

2.  The  implications  of  high  nonwhite  dropout  rates  assume 
added  significance  when  the  relationship  between  educational  attain- 
ment and  income  is  considered.  Census  data  show  that  nonwhite 
incomes  are  consistently  lower  than  white  incomes  within  each 
educational  category.  10/  For  example,  incomes  of  nonwhite  males 
with  a year  or  more  "of  college  were  about  equal  to  those  of  white 
males  with  a grade  school  education  — about  $4,000  in  1959.  Among 
persons  with  some  college  education,  nonwhite  incomes  were  about 
two- thirds  as  high  as  those  of  whites.  In  the  farm  population,  the 
median  income  of  nonwhite  males  who  had  completed  1-3  years  of 
college  was  about  the  same  ($2,000)  as  whites  who  had  completed 


10/  U,  S,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.  S.  Census  of  Population:  1960.  Detailed  Character- 
isfics.  United  States  Summary.  FmaOleport  PC  (l)-ID,  Table  223. 
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between  5-7  years  of  school.  Thus,  even  nonwhites  with  a college 
background  receive  comparatively  low  incomes.  It  would  appear  then 
that  lack  of  education  is  a greater  handicap  to  the  nonwhite  dropout 
than  to  the  white  dropout. 

3.  Most  discussions  of  school  dropout  rates  emphasize  the 
economic  loss  resulting  from  the  failure  of  young  persons  to  com- 
plete their  secondary  education.  To  provide  dropouts  with  addi-  ' 
tional  years  of  school  would  require  a substantial  expenditure.  To 
illustrate:  A conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  providing  a high 
school  education  to  school  dropouts  is  one  that  assumes  that  only 
those  dropouts  14-19  years  old  and  with  at  least  one  year  of  high  J 

school  completed  are  to  be  provided  with  the  additional  schooling  ] 

required  for  high  school  graduation.  Presumably,  these  youths  have  \ 

demonstrated  some  ability  to  do  high  school  level  work  and  are  j 

at  an  age  when  return  to  school  is  a realistic  possibility.  In  1960,  i 

there  were  about  1.5  million  youths  in  this  category.  At  the  average  . | 

annual  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States  in  1960  (about  $472),  5 

about  $1.4  billion  would  be  required  to  provide  such  additional  i 

schooling;  about  55,000  additional  classrooms  would  be  required  , \ 

if  the  average  size  of  class  in  the  United  States  (28.2  pupils  per  ; 

room)  were  to  be  maintained.  11/ 


Even  though  the  assumption  that  the  average  cost  of  a year's 
schooling  would  be  spent  for  each  student  may  be  unrealistic  (due 
to  economies  of  scale,  for  example),  the  illustration  is  suggestive 
of  the  resources  required  to  provide  additional  schooling  for  the 
dropouts.  The  cost  of  providing  additional  schooling  may  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  benefits  of  education  to  the  individual  and  society 
in  the  form  of  higher  incomes,  increased  knowledge  and  skill  of 
the  labor  force,  and  reductions  in  rates  of  unemployment  and 
dependency. 


4.  The  high  nonwhite  dropout  rates  of  1950  — and  probably 
of  earlier  years  as  well  — have  had  an  impoHant  effect  on  the  em- 
ployment situation  of  nonwhite  workers  today.  Almost  all  of  the 
2.7  million  nonwhite  male  dropouts  who  were  20-24  in  1950  are  now 
in  the  labor  force.  The  comparatively  high  rates  of  unemployment 
among  nonwhites  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  such  a high 
proportion  of  noi.  whites  failed  to  complete  high  school  and  thus  are 
at  a competitive  disadvantage  in  a labor  market  where  the  number 
of  unskilled  jobs  is  declining. 


If  the  goal  of  education  in  the  United  States  is  to  assure  that  youths  capable 
of  benefiting  from  high  school  experience  actually  receive  it,  then  much  remains 
to  be  accomplished.  Despite  substantial  reductions  in  dropout  rates,  rates  remain 
high  in  the  rural  and  nonwhite  segments  of  the  population.  Education  in  the  United 
States  represents  a substantial  enterprise  requiring  a physical  plant, adequate  facilities, 
trained  and  competent  staff,  efficient  administration,  and  a progiam  for  continued 
impro'^ement.  The  costs  of  providing  these  resources  to  a large  population  are  sub- 
stantial; costs  of  failure  to  provide  them  may  be  much  greater. 


DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS 


Age  of  person  is  age  on  his  last  birthday. 

Color  refers  to  white  and  nonwhite  groups.  Persons  designated  as  nonwhite 
include  Negroes,  Indians,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipino  and  other  nonwhite  races. 
In  1960,  92  percent  of  all  nonwhites  were  Negroes. 

Residence  is  designated  as  urban,  rural-farm,  or  rural-nonfarm.  In  general, 
the  urban  population  comprises  all  persons  living  in  urbanized  areas  and  in  places 
of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more  outside  urbanized  areas.  In  the  1960  Census,  the  urban 
population  comprised  all  persons  living  in  (a)  places  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more 
incorporated  as  cities,  boroughs,  villages,  and  towns  (except  towns  in  New  England, 
New  York,  and  Wisconsin);  (b)  the  densely  settled  urban  fringe,  whether  incorporated 
or  unincorporated,  of  urbanized  areas;  (c)  towns  in  New  England  and  townships  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  which  contained  no  incorporated  municipalities  as 
subdivisions  and  had  either  25,000  inhabitants  or  more  or  a population  of  2,500  to 
25,000  and  a density  of  1,500  persons  or  more  per  square  mile;  (d)  counties  in  States 
other  than  the  New  England  States,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  that  had  no  incor- 
porated municipalities  within  their  boundaries  and  had  a density  of  1,500  persons  or 
more  per  square  mile;  and  (e)  unincorporated  places  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more. 

This  definition  of  urban  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  used  in  1950;  the  major 
difference  is  the  designation  in  1960  of  urban  towns  in  New  England  and  of  urban 
townships  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  rural  population  is  divided  into  the  rural -farm  and  the  rural-nonfarm.  In 
1960,  places  of  10  or  more  acres  were  counted  as  farms  if  sales  of  farm  products 
amounted  to  $50  or  more  in  1959.  Places  of  less  than  10  acres  were  counted  as  farms 
if  sales  of  farm  products  amounted  to  at  least  $250  in  1959.  In  1950,  the  respondent's 
answer  to  the  question  “Is  this  house  on  a farm  or  l anch?"  determined  whether  the 
residents  would  be  classified  as  rural -farm  or  rural-nonfarm. 

In  both  1950  and  1960  persons  living  in  group  quarters  on  institutional  grounds, 
in  summer  camps  or  motels  were  classified  as  nonfarm  residents;  persons  in  house- 
holds paying  cash  rent  for  a house  and  yard  only  which  did  not  include  land  used  for 
farming  were  counted  as  nonfarm.  In  1960,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  1950,  no  effort 
was  made  to  identify  farm  population  in  urban  areas. 

The  more  restrictive  definition  of  farm  residence  was  adopted  in  1960  to  make 
it  more  consistent  with  the  definition  used  in  the  1959  Census  of  Agriculture,  It  ex- 
cludes persons  living  on  places  considered  farms  by  the  occupants  but  from  which 
agricultural  products  are  not  sold  or  the  sales  are  below  the  specified  minimum. 

It  was  not  possible  to  assess  the  effects  on  educational  data  which  may  have 
resulted  from  the  use  of  a more  restrictive  definition  of  farm  residence  in  1960  than 
in  1950.  In  general,  the  people  removed  from  the  farm  population  by  the  change  in 
definition  had  little  or  no  dependence  on  agriculture. 

Region  refers  to  the  South  (Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina”  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  the  District  of  Columbia)  and  North  and 
West  (all  other  States).  In  1960,  but  not  in  1950,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  included  in 
the  North  and  West. 

Educational  attainment  and  school  enrollment.  Information  on  highest  grade  of 
school  completed  and  on  schooFenrollment  was  obtained  for  a 25  oercent  sample  of  the 
population  5-34  years  old  in  1960  and  for  a 20  percent  sample  ^ * persons  5-29  years 
old  in  1950,  In  both  censuses,  the  questions  referred  io  progi  ess  or  enrollment  in 
regular  schools,  defined  as  those  public,  private,  or  parochial  schools  which  offer 
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formal  education  that  may  advance  a persons  toward  an  elementary  school  certificate 
or  a high  school  diploma.  Nursery  schools,  specialized  vocational,  trade,  or  business 
schools  were  not  regai'ded  as  regular  schools. 

The  number  of  persons  in  each  category  of  highest  grade  of  school  completed  for 
1950  and  1960  is  the  total  of  persons  who  reported  that  they  had  attended  and  finished 
the  indicated  grade  and  those  who  had  attended  the  next  higher  grade  but  had  not 
finished  the  grade. 

Persons  were  counted  as  enrolled  in  school  in  1960  if  they  were  reported  as 
attending  or  asbeingenrolledinaregular  school  at  any  time  between  February  1,  1960, 
and  the  time  of  the  enumeration  in  April,  1960.  Persons  who  had  enrolled  but  had  not 
actually  attended  were  counted  as  enrolled  in  school.  The  same  definition  applied  in 
1950. 


Actual  dropouts  at'e  persons  not  enrolled  in  school  who  had  completed  less  than 
12  years  of  scho^  or  its  e juivalent. 

Probable  dropouts  are  persons  enrolled  in  school  in  a grade  two  or  more  years 
below  the  level  expected  for  their  age.  Estimates  of  probable  dropouts  were  computed 
only  for  persons  16-24  years  old  and  exclude  persons  enrolled  in  the  12th  year  of 
school  even  though  they  were  scholastically  retarded  two  or  more  years.  Included 
among  the  probable  dropouts  are  16-year-olds  in  grades  1-8;  17 -year-olds  in  grades 
1-9;  18-year-olds  in  grades  1-10;  and  19-24-year-olds  in  grades  1-11. 

Estimated  total  dropouts  is  the  total  of  actual  dropouts  and  probable  dropouts. 
Thus,  ail  persohs~hot  enrolled  in  school  and  not  high  school  graduates  and  persons 
enrolled  in  a grade  (other  than  the  12th  grade  in  high  school)  which  was  two  or  more 
grades  below  the  level  expected  for  their  age  are  considered  as  school  dropouts. 

Numbers  shown  in  this  report  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  without 
adjustment  to  group  totals.  Percentages  were  rounded  independently  and  do  not  always 
add  to  100.0  percent. 

Comparability  with  other  estimates.  Estimates  of  school  dropouts  most  nearly 
comp^ahie  to  the  estimates  in  this  report  are  those  based  on  the  October,  1960, 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  in  which  estimates  of  actual  dropouts  (persons  who 
had  not  completed  high  school  and  were  not  enrolled  in  school)  are  limited  to  males 
16-24  and  20-24  years  old.  According  to  the  CPS  (^)  about  32  percent  of  males  in 
each  age  group  w'ere  school  dropouts.  Data  in  this  report  show  that  28  percent  of  males 
16-24  and  34  percent  of  males  20-24  years  old  were  actual  dropouts.  Differences  be- 
tween estimates  based  on  the  CPS  and  those  based  on  the  decennial  census  are  due,  in 
part,  to  sampling  variability,  to  the  exclusion  from  the  CPS  of  military  and  institutional 
populations  (included  in  the  decennial  census),  and  to  differences  in  the  reference 
period  of  the  CPS  (October,  1960)  and  the  Census  (April,  1960).  Although  the  two  esti- 
mates are  at  about  the  same  level,  census  data  consistently  show  higher  dropout  rates 
for  persons  20-24  than  for  persons  16-24,  whereasthe  CPS  estimate  is  about  the  same 
for  both  age  groups.  Itisnotknown  whether  this  discrepancy  arises  from  differences  in 
concepts  and  methods  cited  above  or  from  other  sources. 

Estimator  of  school  retention  rates  published  by  the  Office  of  Education  comprise 
the  major  source  of  related  but  not  strictly  comparable  data.  These  estimates  are  based 
on  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  successive  grades  in  successive  years  beginning 
with  enrollment  in  the  nint^  grade.  The  information  is  reported  by  public  school  systems 
and  is  adjusted  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  include  estimates  of  enrollment  in 
nonpublic  schools. 

Because  of  differences  in  concepts  and  reporting,  estimates  of  school  retention 
rates  are  not  comparable  with  estimates  of  dropouts  shown  in  this  report.  The  Office 
of  Education  estimates  do  provide,  however,  an  approximation  of  the  proportion  of 
persons  in  the  ninth  grade  graduating  from  high  school  in  the  year  expected. 
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FOREWORD 


Californians  public  schools  as  well  as  its  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  a wealth  of  resources;  well-qualified  administrators, 
supervisors,  and  teachers;  strong  public  support;  up-to-date  instruc- 
tional material;  and  enrollments  of  children,  youth,  and  adults  whose 
potentials  are  great.  In  the  past  we  made  good  use  of  these  resources, 
at  present  we  are  making  better  use  of  them,  and  in  the  future  we  must 
make  even  better  use  of  them. 

Obviously,  our  primary  objective  is  to  help  children,  youth,  and 
adults  to  have  the  educational  opportunities  they  need  to  folfill  the 
requiranents  of  good  American  citizenship.  In  providing  this  help,  we 
are  fully  aware  that  good  citizenship  requires  the  ability  to  think 
and  act  intelligently;  and  we  know  that  if  th^  are  to  think  and  act 
intelligently,  our  children,  youth,  and  adults  must  (1)  have  command 
of  the  basic  skills  required;  (2)  ibiow  how  to  make  reasoned  judgments; 
(3)  be  prepared  to  produce  enough  to  enjoy  a reasonable  measure  of 
economic  security;  and  (4)  have  the  desire  to  be  contributing  members 
as  well  as  receiving  members  of  our  society. 

Our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  must  provide  a large 
share  of  the  help  children,  youth,  and  adults  need  to  acquire  these 
abilities.  I,  therefore,  commend  the  participants  in  the  27th  Annual 
Conference  on  Industrial  Education  for  seeking  ways  to  reemphasize 
ideas  which  have  contributed  to  the  quality  of  the  educational  program 
and  to  implement  new  ideas  which  will  further  the  program.  These  ideas 
form  the  leading  edge  of  education,'  an  essential  edge  in  building  and 
maintaining  a program  of  education  that  is  geared  to  meet  our  current 
and  future  needs. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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INTRODUCTION 


These  are  the  proceedings  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Conference  on 
Industrial  Education.  They  document  the  formal  activities  which  took 
place,  which  were  the  culmination  of  months  of  planning.  Many  pre- 
sentations representeU  the  philosophies,  the  policies,  and  the  tech-  . 
niques  V’hich  have  been  developed  over  the  years  through  educational 
leadership.  This  was  the  background  so  essential  for  the  Conference 
to  project  its  theme,  ^^Education’s  Leading  Edge.” 

Many  were  the  leferences,  the  assurances,  and  the  best  guesses  about 
what  is  in  store  for  industrial  education,  together  with  information 
about  what  is  happening  now.  These  events  and  prognostications  repre- 
sent education’s  leading  edge;  but  there  was  still  more  that  concerned 
this  Conference.  To  carry  the  analogy  between  aerodjmamics  and  educa- 
tion one  step  further,  what  happens  at  the  leading  edge  is  no  more 
important,  and  in  many  ways  is  less  Important,  than  that  which  happens 
within  the  slipstream;  and  the  slipstream  of  vocational  education  was 
not  overlooked.  As  new  programs  are  being  planned,  whether  they  be 
novel  or  more  traditional,  industrial  educators  increasingly  are  in- 
corporating measures  for  objective  evaluation  of  their  educational 
effectiveness.  It  has  truly  been  said  that,  ’’By  their  works,  ye  shall 
know  them.”  And  these  works  embrace  both  the  leading  edge  and  the 
slipstream.  Of  this  truth,  the  Conference  took  cognizance. 

To  those  who  planned  and  to  those  who  participated  go  well-deserved 
congratulations.  Theirs  were  the  contributions,  and  to  them  are  these 
proceedings  dedicated. 


Chief,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education 
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Presentation:  EDUCATION'S  LEADING  EDGE 


Kimball  Wiles 

Dean,  College  of  Education 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville 


The  people  of  this  country  ejqpect  many  things 
from  education.  From  the  President  on  down,  they 
see  education  as  a tool  for  the  creation  of  the 
Great  Society.  Whether  it  is  dealing  with  produc- 
tion or  with  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
or  divorce,  or  desegregation,  or  whatever  the  prob- 
lem, education  is  the  tool  for  the  realization  of 
our  dreams. 


Education  has  many  leading  edges.  I will  talk  about  six  of  thems  j 
the  explosion  of  knowledge;  the  education  of  the  culturally  disadvantaged;  I 
mental  health;  automation;  commitment;  and  the  new  instruction.  ] 

J 


Explosion  of  knowledge.  Many  people  have  attempted  to  describe  the 
explosion  of  knowledge.  The  most  dramatic  description  I have  heard  is 
that  all  the  knowledge  that  has  been  developed  by  mankind  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  up  to  1900  was  doubled  from  1900  to  1950,  and  from  1950  to 
1960  it  doubled  again.  At  the  current  rate,  knowledge  is  doubling  every 
seven  years.  By  the  year  2000  there  will  be  2000  times  as  many  facts  to 
be  known  as  there  are  now. 


This  is  our  world.  In  light  of  this  yast  increase  in  knowledge,  we 
have  made  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  disciplines.  The  new  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  biology  curriculum  studies  are  typical  efforts.  Schwab  and 
Glass,  describing  the  biology  revision,  illustrated  the  impact  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  knowledge.  They  said  that  in  spite  of  the  millions  we  have 
spent  in  develc^-ing  the  new  biology  program,  it  will  be  30  per  cent  obso- 
lete by  1968,  and  by  1975  it  will  be  completely  obsolete.  We  are  no 
longer  able  to  thir^  of  a curriculum  that  will  remain  static  and  continue 
to  be  of  service  to  the  people  of  this  countiy. 

There  have  been  other  attempts  to  deal  with  the  explosion  of  knowl- 
edge. One  of  these  is  moving  away  from  dealing  with  specific  facts,  as 
such,  to  the  attempt  to  develop  concepts.  In  Chicago  last  week  I heard 
them  talking  about  developing  interlocking  concepts.  As  I understand  it, 
since  we  can^t  deal  with  all  the  facts  that  are  at  present  available,  the 
development  of  an  educated  person  means  deciding  upon  the  important  gen- 
eralizations and  concepts,  and  then  using  the  necessary  facts  to  help  peo- 
ple attain  these  concepts.  There  are  two  kinds  of  emphases  with  regard  to 
concepts.  One  is  concept  attainment,  and  the  other  is  concept  formation. 

If  you  read  Bruner* s little  book,  THE  PROCESS  OF  EDUCATION,  you  see 
he  is  really  saying  all  the  way  through  this  book  that  there  are  two  impor- 
tant functions  of  an  education.  One  is  bringing  the  student  into  contact 
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with  experiences  at  an  appropriate  level  which  will  help  him  develop  cer- 
tain generalizations  that  are  important  in  our  culture j and  the  second  is 
the  development  of  the  skill  of  inquiry  which  will  enable  him  to  develop 
new  facts  and  new  concepts.  If  we  accept  Bruner* s proposal  seriously  we 
forget  the  goal  of  coverage  and  trying  to  bring  youngsters  into  contact 
with  all  the  facts  and  skills  of  a given  field.  We  put  the  focus  on  de- 
ciding what  are  the  important  concepts  in  our  field  and  how  we  can  bring 
students  into  contact  with  these  in  a way  that  is  sufficient  and  at  an 
appropriate  level, 

Suchman*s  work  in  inquiry  training  is  an  attempt  to  help  students 
look  at  specific  facts  and  then  draw  the  concept  or  the  generalization 
that  the  teacher  already  has. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  experimentation  with  concept  formation. 
This  process  involves  helping  students  work  in  such  a way  that  they  form 
concepts  that  the  teacher  doesn*t  have. 

Paul  Brandwein  described  the  process  best  when  someone  asked  him  how 
he  developed  so  many  merit  scholars  when  he  was  a science  teacher  at  the 
Forest  Hills  High  School  in  Long  Island.  He  said,  **I  find  a student  who 
wants  to  work  and  I help  him  find  a way  of  attacking  the  problem.  Then  he 
moves  ahead  to  the  formation  of  his  own  conclusion  - a conclusion  I didn*t 
necessarily  know,”  Let  me  dwell  for  just  a moment  on  thiSj  because  I feel 
it  has  important  implications  for  what  you  folks  want  to  do. 

Two  years  ago  when  I was  in  San  Francisco,  I picked  up  the  CHRONICLE 
and  found  on  the  front  page  a story  about  ten  inches  by  ten  inches.  It 
was  a report  about  a conference  at  the  University  of  California,  in  which 
Crutchfield  presented  his  research.  He  told  about  an  experiment  that  he 
had  been  carrying  on  with  regard  to  creativity.  The  study  involved  600 
subjects.  They  were  put,  five  at  a time,  in  isolation  booths.  In  each 
isolation  booth  there  was  a place  for  a question  that  was  flashed  to  the 
place  on  the  desk  that  supposedly  gave  the  answers  of  the  other  four  peo- 
ple in  the  other  booths.  Each  person  was  told  separately  not  to  give  his 
answer  until  he  saw  the  consensus  represented  by  the  answers  of  the  other 
people.  The  experimenter  did  not  flash  the  consensus  of  the  other  four 
answers.  Instead  he  flashed  a nonsense  answer. 

Most  people  tended  to  conform  to  what  they  thought  the  other  people 
said,  even  though  it  was  a nonsense  answer  that  they  could  not  explain. 

The  longer  each  stayed  in  the  isolation  booth,  the  more  he  tended  to  con- 
form to  the  nonsense  answers.  Many  of  the  people  attempted  to  resist  con- 
forming by  putting  their  hands  over  the  supposed  answer  of  the  other  four 
people  in  order  to  maintain  their  own  integrity  in  giving  answers.  The 
people  who  conformed  least  were  research  scientists.  The  people  who  con- 
fomed  next  least  were  school  children,  and  then  - this  is  the  kicker  - the 
older  the  school  children  were,  the  more  they  tended  to  conform.  It  was 
concluded  that  creativity,  at  least  concept  formation,  is  a very  tender 
plant  and  has  to  be  nourished  and  supported. 
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I went  from  reading  that  research  to  reading  Torrance^ s research  in 
which  he  found  that  the  I.Q.  index  and  the  creativity  index  are  not  the 
same  thing;  though  practically  all  teachers  want  a youngster  with  a high 
I.Q.j  many  teachers  do  not  want  a youngster  with  a high  creativity  index 
because  they  question,  they  challenge,  and  they  add  other  interpretations 
that  the  teacher  does  not  necessarily  accept. 

I am  trying  to  say  that  in  a world  in  which  knowledge  is  exploding  at 
the  rate  it  is  now,  we  need  people  who  are  creative.  We  need  people  who 
can  engage  in  concept  forruation  - not  merely  people  who  can  attain  the  con- 
cepts  that  were  current  this  year,  or  five  years  ago,  or  ten  years  ago. 

Education  and  the  Culturally  Disadvantaged.  If  you  were  to  look  hard 
at  American  education  you  would  have  to  say  the  major  expenditure  of  money 
and  the  major  emphasis  have  been  on  education  of  the  gifted.  The  major 
focus  of  most  programs  has  been  on  education  of  the  upper  half. 

I chaired  a conference  of  the  twenty-five  major  curriculum  project 
directors  of  Chicago  a year  ago  in  October,  and  the  thing  that  struck  me 
most  was  that  out  of  the  twenty-five  major  projects,  only  one  said  that 
they  were  attempting  to  develop  the  programs  for  anyone  except  the  upper 
half.  Yet,  I go  into  school  system  after  school  system  over  this  country 
and  find  that  the  programs  being  developed  by  these  curriculum  projects 
are  provided  for  everybody.  The  money  that  has  come  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  has  been  directed,  up  until  the  last  couple  of  years,  to 
education  for  the  gifted  and  the  upper  half.  The  mone}’  that  is  spent  for 
our  universities  and  colleges  is  money  spent  for  the  education  of  the 
gifted,  money  that  has  come  from  the  taxpayers  of  all  the  population. 

So  it  is  time  - high  time  - that  we  say  it  is  important  to  put  money 
into  the  education  of  the  culturally  disadvantaged. 

I heard  Sam  Proctor,  formerly  associate  director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
speak  on  ^breaking  the  futility  cycle.”  I think  his  phrase  puts  this  prob- 
lem neatly.  The  only  way  we  can  break  the  futility  cycle  is  through  edu- 
cation that  gives  special  attention  to  those  people  who  are  disadvantaged. 

Martin  Dentsh,  in  his  research  in  New  York  State,  took  three-  and 
four-year- olds  and  placed  them  in  situations  where  they  received  two  kinds 
of  experience.  One  was  learning  to  work  in  a number  of  mediums  - preread- 
ing material,  papier-mache,  wood,  and  other  kinds  of  mediums  - and  the 
second  was  asking  questions.  These  experiences  decreased  the  probability 
that  these  pupils  will  become  dropouts  as  they  proceed  through  school. 

We  hear  of  a lot  of  people  creating  intelligence,  and  I think  this  is 
one  of  the  real  frontiers.  We  have  stopped  thinking  about  intelligence 
tests  as  being  a true  indication  of  a personas  ability.  We  have  recog- 
nized that  intelligence  tests  indicate  where  a person  was  at  the  time  he 
took  the  test.  We  are  finding  that  if  you  give  youngsters  experiences 
that  open  situations,  that  make  it  possible  for  them  to  explore  and  probe 
and  question,  that  decrease  the  emphasis  on  conformity,  on  carrying  out 
routine,  on  doing  as  they  are  told,  on  limiting  the  answers  that  may  be 
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examined,  you  raise  the  intelligence.  You  create  intelligence.  This 
whole  question  of  mental  retardation  that  we  are  talking  about  is  really 
a question  of  the  kind  of  environment  that  has  been  provided.  I think 
the  question  that  you  folks  have  to  face  in  this  conference,  if  you*re 
really  looking  at  Education's  Leading  Edge,  is  what  you  in  your  field  plan 
to  do  to  create  intelligence. 

Education  and  Mental  Health.  If  we  walked  down  the  streets  of  this 
town  this  afternoon  and  asked  ten  people  what  the  purpose  of  education  is, 
nine  out  of  ten  would  say  it  is  to  develop  the  intellect.  It  would  be 
very  unusual  to  find  three  out  of  ten  who  would  say  it’s  to  promote  good 
mental  health.  But,  in  terms  of  the  evidence  that  I know,  the  development 
and  fostering  of  mental  health  is  a part  of  basic  citizenship  education. 

One  out  of  every  ten  Americans  spends  some  time  in  an  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  emotional  or  mental  disorders.  Many  youngsters  are  emotionally 
disturbed,  so  much  so  that  the  national  government  now  is  underwriting  a 
program  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

However,  the  emotionally  disturbed  do  not  constitute  the  only  phase  of 
the  mental  health  problem.  One  that  is  hitting  us  in  the  face  day  by  day 
in  our  big  cities  is  the  alienated  youth  - youths  who  as  they  look  at  our 
society,  see  nothing  that  they  can  accept;  youths  who  see  no  future  for 
themselves  in  this  society;  youths  without  a role,  as  they  see  it;  youths 
without  a sense  of  belonging.  The  only  way  they  see  to  move  is  to  hit  back 
and  attempt  to  destroy.  Go  back  and  read  Conant’s  book,  SLUMS  AND  SUBURBS, 
and  you  will  see  what  he  is  talking  about  as  he  talks  about  youths  who  only 
increase  their  chances  of  getting  a job  by  25  per  cent  by  graduating  from 
high  school,  and  millions  of  youths  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  who  can 
find  nothing  to  do. 

On  the  plane  coming  out  I looked  at  the  unemployment  statistics.  We 
have  an  unemployment  rate  of  5 per  cent,  but  if  you  look  at  the  teenage  un- 
employment rate,  it*s  around  18  per  cent.  These  are  all  teenagers,  not 
just  the  disadvantaged  or  minority  groups.  What  is  this  cutting  edge?  It’s 
what  do  we  do  with  youngsters  who  have  lost  a sense  of  identity  or  role? 

What  do  we  do  for  youngsters  who  have  lost  a sense  of  belonging,  who  think 
no  one  knows  or  cares?  Youths  who  live  in  an  impersonal  community,  who  get 
much  of  their  contact  with  the  ideas  of  our  culture  through  the  mass  media? 
Youths  who  are  anonymously  moving  by  rapid  transit  from  one  part  of  the 
city  to  another? 

We  are  talking  about  putting  counselors  in  elementary  schools.  The 
questions  we  need  to  raise  very  seriously  are  what  have  counselors  in  high 
schools  done?  How  have  they  dealt  with  the  kind  of  questions  that  I’m 
raising  now?  How  have  high  school  teachers  dealt  with  them?  I sit  in  my 
office  and  young  people  come  to  me  and  they  say,  ”I  have  gone  to  a large 
high  school,  and  I was  nothing  more  than  an  IBM  card.  The  only  students 
that  the  school  staff  really  knew  were  the  bright  scholars,  the  athletes, 
the  troublemakers,  and  somebody  who  folded  his  IBM  card.”  Who  gets  close 
to  these  youngsters  in  the  school  where  you  work?  Do  you?  Do  you  voca- 
tional teachers  become  the  persons  to  whom  students  - all  kinds  - may  go 
to  talk  out  their  problems? 
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Fortunately  the  research  now  is  saying  to  us  that  motivation  is  not 
something  we  do  to  people  by  getting  them  to  listen  to  us  for  awhile.  Mo- 
tivation is  from  within.  Motivation  is  what  happens  when  I engage  in  an 
activity  because  I see  it  can  further  my  chances  for  getting  where  or  what 
I want.  It  is  not  chance  that  the  Higher  Horizons  programs  have  been  an 
attempt  to  help  youngsters  see  possibilities  that  they  didn^t  see  before. 

The  only  way  that  you're  going  to  have  youngsters  do  anything  that  is  sig- 
nificant in  industrial  arts  or  in  vocational  education  is  to  have  them  see 
these  as  something  that  has  personal  meaning,  and  see  that  participation 
furthers  some  of  their  purposes. 

Education  and  Automation.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  Jobs  in  which  peo- 
ple earned  their  living  in  1900  are  gone.  Three-fourths  of  the  workers  in 
1975  will  be  working  on  products  that  are  not  yet  developed.  They  also  tell 
us  that  by  19755  automation  continues  at  its  present  rate;  20  per  cent 
of  the  population  will  be  unable  to  find  work.  How  do  I develop  a sense  of 
worth 5 a sense  of  value;  if  I can*t  find  anything  to  do?  How  does  the  per- 
son who  is  working  value  me  more  than  machines  if  I'm  not  working?  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  one  of  the  cruxes  of  the  problem  that  we  have  to  look  at  when 
we* re  talking  about  industrial  education.  The  people  who  are  unemployed  are 
the  people  who  are  least  able.  Only  6 per  cent  of  our  Jobs  now  are  un- 
skilled manual  labor.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  an  educational 
system  that  does  not  develop  the  potential  of  our  people. 

In  spite  of  all  we  have  been  saying;  we  still  have  an  educational  sys- 
tem that  is  a sorting  process.  Nationwide  40  per  cent  of  the  youngsters 
who  start  high  school  drop  out  before  they  finish.  I do  not  know  of  any 
state  that  has  a dropout  rate  of  less  than  25  per  cent.  Where  do  they  go 
when  they  drop  out?  The  armed  services  don't  want  them  unelss  they  have  a 
high  enough  I.Q.  to  operate  the  equipment.  For  many  there's  no  second 
chance  in  the  army.  What  do  we  do  with  those  with  limited  potential? 

A friend  of  mine  received  his  degree  in  engineering  three  years  ago. 

He  and  one  other  engineer  are  the  two  primaiy  engineers  with  a paper  com- 
pany. They  operate  the  computers  that  program  the  operation.  This  paper 
company  has  2600  employees.  This  friend  told  me  the  company  could  elimi- 
nate all  but  200  of  the  employees  tomorrow;  but  it  is  only  decreasing  the 
work  force  200  a year  so  there  won't  be  too  much  of  a readjustment.  He  said 
the  company  didn't  need  any  middle  management.  The  computers  can  send  the 
directions  to  the  operators  of  each  machine  with  no  need  for  middle  manage- 
ment. When  we're  talking  about  the  technical  problems  we're  facing;  we're 
not  Just  talking  about  the  people  who  can't  develop  technical  skills;  we 
need  to  take  another  look  at  the  whole  area  of  management. 

Another  friend  operates  a paint  shop  for  one  of  the  big  paint  companies 
in  North  Carolina.  He  no  longer  sends  in  any  orders  for  new  supplies.  The 
records  of  the  sales  in  his  shop  go  to  the  plant  and  a computer  scans  them 
over  and  sends  out  the  next  shipment.  What  does  this  do  in  terms  of  think- 
ing about  industrial  education?  We  need  a reinterpretation  of  vocational 
education.  If  you  listened  to  a description  of  the  kind  of  emphasis  the 
government  is  putting  on  work  in  your  field;  I'm  sure  you  know  that  from 
those  to  whom  much  is  given,  much  is  expected.  Some  vocational  education 
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people  aren*t  willing  to  think  much  about  vocational  education  for  the 
disadvantaged.  They  are  willing  to  think  with  us  about  trade  and  indus- 
trial, and  distributive  education,  and  about  other  facets  which  are  famil- 
iar and  comfortable,  but  when  it  comes  to  talking  about  vocational  educa- 
tion across  the  board,  and  serving  the  total  population,  they  aren*t  able 
to  face  this  problem  realistically. 

Another  effect  of  automation  is  fairly  clear  - the  national  govern- 
ment is  no  longer  going  to  be  willing  for  us  not  to  have  continuous  voca- 
tional retraining  either  in  school  or  out.  The  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  stays  within  the  realm  of  public  education  depends  upon  our  creativ- 
ity in  facing  the  total  fact  of  the  development  of  industrial  and  technical 
skills  for  society.  Right  now  in  our  College  of  Education  we  are  dealing 
with  nonschool  agencies  too.  With  them  we  have  classes  for  training  people 
who  are  going  to  be  the  employment  counselors  out-of-school.  We  are  work- 
ing with  the  job  training  program.  Personally,  I don^t  like  to  see  this 
done.  However,  unless  we  can  really  think  about  a curriculum  that  covers 
the  total  need,  agencies  outside  the  public  schools  will  step  in  to  take 
over  with  national  support  for  education. 

Last  year  at  Miami  Beach  I happened  to  be  living  in  the  hotel  in  which 
the  Beatles  lived  when  they  were  there.  A friend  of  mine  and  his  wife  hap- 
pened to  have  the  room  in  which  the  Beatles  had  lived.  One  night  about  5:00 
o^clock  there  was  a knock  on  the  door,  and  about  five  or  six  teenage  girls, 
13-14,  stood  there.  They  said,  ”Is  this  the  Beatles*  room?*’  My  friend  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  The  teenagers  asked  to  come  in.  My  friends, 
being  gentle  people,  said  yes.  The  girls  entered,  kissed  the  doorknob, 
kissed  the  mirrors,  put  their  heads  on  the  chairs  where  they  thought  the 
Beatles  had  sat,  kissed  the  pillows  laying  on  the  sofa.  My  friend  said, 

”It  was  the  most  revolting  experience  I have  ever  had  in  my  whole  life.” 
Those  teenagers  weren’t  bom  that  way.  They  are  a part  of  our  culture  in 
which  we  are  teaching  a set  of  values  through  our  mass  media. 

In  LOOK  Magazine  three  or  four  years  ago  there  was  an  article  entitled, 
’’The  Age  of  Payola.”  In  this  article  the  author  reported  that  twelve  repor- 
ters had  gone  throughout  the  country  and  talked  to  three  hundred  teenagers. 
The  general  conclusion  they  reached  was  that  there  was  no  set  moral  code  as 
to  what  was  right  or  wrong  that  the  teenagers  accepted.  They  decided,  ap- 
parently, that  anything  was  right  as  long  as  they  could  get  by  with  it  and 
it  didn’t  hurt  anyone.  Last  July  there  was  an  article  in  ESQUIRE  entitled, 
’’The  New  Morality.”  This  article  stated  that  as  far  as  the  author  could 
see,  the  important  core  of  the  set  of  values  that  we  have  is  the  enhance- 
ment of  self;  that  there  is  no  longer  a willingness  to  be  committed  to  any 
larger  cause  than  gratification  of  one’s  own  desiresi  In  fact,  such  commit- 
ment is  considered  square  and  corny. 

It  isn’t  that  easy,  however.  It’s  not  because  all  of  us  know  people 
who  have  deep  commitments.  We  are  living  in  a plural  culture  in  which  there 
are  many  things  to  which  we  may  be  committed.  There  are  different  sets  of 
values  that  bombard  us  from  all  sides.  There  are  some  people  who  are  hol- 
low people,  who  seem  to  have  no  set  of  commitments;  and  other  people  who  are 
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stuffed  people,  who  have  so  many  commitments  that  they  don*t  have  any  sense 
of  direction;  and  then  there  are  other  people  with  commitments  that  we  wish 
they  didn*t  have. 


Sunday  night,  as  I sat  here  in  the  hotel,  I saw  by  T.V.  the  movie, 
^'Judgment  in  Nuremberg,"  a very  dramatic  and  very  moving  production.  The 
next  moiming  when  I awoke  I turned  on  the  program  "Today"  and  saw  the  film 
of  the  march  at  Selma.  I can*t  help  but  wonder  how  many  people  saw  both  of 
these  programs  and  asked  themselves  what  is  the  difference  bewteen  the  men 
who  were  on  trial  in  Nuremberg  and  what  they  had  done,  and  what  we  were  see- 
ing on  the  T.V.  news  reports  on  Monday  morning. 

These  people  in  Selma  who  marched  had  a set  of  values.  The  people  who 
used  the  nightsticks  had  a set  of  values  to  which  they  were  committed,  too. 
What  is  the  role  of  the  school,  and  what  are  we  doing  about  it?  Dan  Dodson, 
when  he  finished  his  study  of  suburban  youth,  concluded  that  suburban  youth 
is  calm,  cool,  and  uncommitted,  and  refuses  to  take  a stand  for  any  cause 
that  may  interfere  with  its  mobility.  I think  you  and  I have  to  ask  our- 
selves where  do  we  take  our  stand,  and  what  do  we  do.  As  you  listen  to  the 

"Judgment  at  Nuremberg,"  you  hear  person  after  person  testify  and  say,  yes, 

I knew  about  it,  but  there  was  nothing  I could  do.  And  as  we  look  at  our 

teenagers  in  school  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  portion  of  our  school  pro- 
gram really  deals  with  helping  youngsters  examine  values  they  hold. 

The  research  into  the  development  of  commitment  and  values  says  that 
most  teachers,  for  the  most  part,  don*t  affect  youngsters'  values,  but  that 
those  teachers  who  do  affect  youngsters'  values  - the  significant  "others"- 
have  two  qualities.  First,  they  have  a corranitment  which  the  youngsters  can 
see.  The  youngsters  may  not  adopt  the  same  values  at  all,  but  they  kno*w 
that  this  teacher  is  committed  to  something.  Second,  they  give  support  to 
and  value  the  youngster.  How  do  we  look  at  the  teachers  with  whom  we  work, 
and  how  do  we  communicate  to  them  our  concern  and  our  commitment  and  our 
support  so  that  we  are  significant  "others"  to  the  teachers  with  whom  we 
work? 

Education  and  the  New  Instruction.  We  have  had  much  research  into  in- 
struction in  the  past  three  or  four  years.  One  of  the  things  at  which  we 
have  arrived  is  the  questioning  of  the  model  of  teaching.  As  we  look  at 
most  of  the  method  books  there  is  a description  of  how  we  should  teach.  We 
have  become  convinced  in  our  research  that  there  is  not  just  one  way  that 
is  good,  but  that  there  are  many  ways  to  teach.  Teaching  consists  of  at 
least  two  stages.  First,  there  is  a diagnostic  stage  in  which  the  teacher 
looks  at  a youngster  just  as  a doctor  looks  at  a patient.  Then  from  the 
range  of  alternative  ways  of  teaching  the  teacher  has,  he  chooses  the  al- 
ternative that  seems  most  appropriate  for  that  youngster.  Subsequently,  he 
may  modify  this  diagnosis,  and  he  may  modify  his  choice  in  the  teaching 
method. 


I hope  you  were  thinking  through  how  different  this  is  from  preparing 
a lesson  plan  with  a pu]qpose,  a step  by  step  procedure  that  is  used  year 
after  year  with  class  after  class.  How  should  we  move  with  teachers  so 
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that  they  see  themselves  as  diagnosticians  developing  a prescription  for 
individual  youngsters  rather  than  following  a recipe  book  that  was  devel- 
oped five  years  ago  and  that  takes  students  through  the  same  process  and 
by  the  same  procedure  year  after  year  after  year? 

I'd  like  to  close  by  talking  about  the  strategy  of  change  as  a lead- 
ing edge.  If  you  read  some  of  the  things  that  were  written  in  supervision 
and  curriculum  development  in  the  late  1940^s  and  early  1950^s,  you  know 
there  has  been  what  some  of  us  call  a pragmatic  approach  to  curriculum  de- 
velopment. Under  this  approach,  the  belief  has  existed  that  if  there  is 
support  by  the  administrators  and  by  the  supervisors,  and  encouragement 
for  teachers  to  experiment  and  share  their  results,  there  will  be  curric- 
ulum development  on  a broken-front  basis  where  each  teacher  will  choose 
and  select  appropriate  procedures  for  the  group  with  which  he  works,  and 
that  each  teacher  will  be  a professional  person  growing  through  his  inter- 
action and  through  the  development  of  a new  program  for  his  class.  Super- 
visors and  administrators  will  be  the  facilitating  and  supporting  agents 
that  help  individual  teachers  or  groups  of  teachers  to  do  their  job  better. 

In  1957,  when  the  Russians  launched  their  first  Sputnik,  something 
new  entered  curriculum  development.  Many  people  became  distrustful  of  mov- 
ing ahead  by  the  pragmatic  approach.  Many  people  began  to  have  a distrust 
of  the  kind  of  program  we  had  developed  and  wanted  faster  action.  We  have 
seen  many  of  the  nonpublic  foundations  deliberately  attempt  to  influence 
the  programs  in  schools  without  a public  mandate.  We  have  come  to  the 
place  where  many  people  believe  there  is  a need  for  a direct  approach  to 
the  curriculum  from  outside  the  schools.  The  argument  goes  something  like 
this:  With  the  explosion  of  knowledge  and  with  the  current  crises,  it  is 

necessary  to  pull  together  the  best  brains  we  can  get  in  the  various  fields, 
pay  them  what  it  takes,  and  get  them  to  redefine  their  disciplines.  People 
who  are  skilled  in  instructional  materials  should  then  be  called  in  to  de- 
fine instructional  procedures  and  materials  that  will  enable  the  student  to 
come  into  contact  with  what  the  best  scholars  in  the  field  have  defined  as 
important.  This  should  be  followed  by  field  try-out  procedures  so  that 
materials  and  procedures  can  be  tested  and  refined  to  be  sure  we  have  an 
instructional  system  that  is  good  and  will  stand  up. 

The  public  schools  individually  can't  afford  to  do  this,  so  this  ac- 
tivity by  outside  groups  is  necessary.  After  these  steps  have  been  taken, 
the  contact  should  be  made  through  the  school  administration.  You  don't 
approach  the  teachers.  You  approach  the  school  administration.  They  are 
at  the  decision-making  level.  The  proponents  of  this  process  say  it  doesn't 
matter  whether  the  teachers  believe  in  it  or  not.  If  this  procedure  has 
been  followed  and  the  administrator  decides- it's  going  to  be  done,  and  he 
will  make  a point  of  visiting  the  classrooms  where  it  is  being  undertaken 
and  give  recognition  to  the  teachers  who  are  carrying  on  the  program,  in 
six  to  eight  months  their  resistance  will  disappear.  They  will  become 
strong  advocates  of  the  system. 

If  you,  as  administrators,  want  others  to  attempt  a program,  the  best 
strategy  is  to  take  than  -tx>  a school  where  they  can  see  it  in  operation. 

They  will  come  back  ready  to  try  it  out  themselves. 
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This  procedure  is  being  advocated  by  many  people  and  is  believed  by 
many  people.  However,  I'd  like  to  ask  a few  questions:  What  happens  to 

the  role  of  a professional  teacher  as  this  happens?  What  happens  to  the 
sense  of  integrity  of  the  teacher?  What  happens  to  the  role  of  the  super- 
visor? Do  teachers  become  technicians  without  professional  integrity?  Do 
supervisors  become  manipulators  and  checkers  and  inspectors  to  see  if  the 
program  is  being  carried  on  as  indicated?  This  is  another  one  of  our  cut- 
ting edges. 

You  and  I have  to  think  about  where  we  stand  and  what  we're  doing  and 
whether  what  we're  doing  is  enough  to  keep  the  directive  approach  from  the 
outside  from  being  necessary.  I'm  not  trying  to  paint  a cheerful  picture 
because  I don't  think  we  are  in  a cheerful  situation,  I think  that  as  you 
folks  deliberate  in  this  conference,  you're  not  dealing  with  education 
alone  - you're  dealing  with  the  cutting  edf  3 of  America.  You're  helping 
to  decide  the  society  that  we  will  have,  and  you're  deciding  what  people 
with  your  rar. of  problems,  with  your  vision,  with  your  knowledge  and 
skills,  and  with  your  opportunity  can  do  to  remake  the  curriculum  of  the 
American  public  schools, 

^ ^ ^ 

Panel  Discussion 

Panelists;  Kimball  Wiles 
Karl  A.  Thomte 
Melvin  L.  Barlow  - Chairman 
Gail  J.  Phares 
John  R.  Toothaker 
Glenn  D.  Warrick 

BARLOW:  Our  task  is  to  suggest  points  or  make  comments  on  Dean  Wiles' 

talk,  and  perhaps  he  will  take  off  from  there  in  comments  or  other  addi- 
tional material. 

To  start  the  ball  rolling  - on  the  point  of  Education  and  the  Cultur- 
ally Disadvantaged,  about  three  weeks  ago  I had  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing a high  school  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  where  some  marvelous  things 
are  happening.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  could  see  there  just  good  teaching 
being  demonstrated  in  many,  many  different  ways.  Dean  Wiles'  talk  leads 
me  to  the  point  of  view  that  if  the  student  can  find  his  way  into  the  class- 
room all  by  himself,  about  every  day,  and  no  one  has  to  lead  him  there, 
then  we  can't  really  permit  him  to  fail.  He  can  learn  something.  Now,  the 
point  that  I would  suggest  is  that  maybe  in  the  discussion  this  morning  we 
have  an  appeal  to  return  to  doing  real  well  what  we  already  know  can  be 
done.  How  would  you  react  to  that.  Dean  Wiles? 

WILES:  I'm  not  sure  I would  agree  with  it,  I think  we're  faced,  ac- 

tually, with  providing  a kind  of  education  that  we  have  never  provided  for 
the  lower  third  of  the  population  as  far  as  intellectual  abilities  are  con- 
cerned, As  I see  it,  we  have  been  perfectly  willing  for  people  to  drop  out 
of  school  without  achieving.  We  have  been  perfectly  willing  for  teaching 
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to  go  on  without  being  sure  that  everybody  learned.  I think  we  have  not 
done  very  well  .in  having  the  teachers  accept  all  kinds  of  children  - 
children  that  were  apparently  different  from  the  teachers  - children  that 
were  not  upwardly  mobile  in  the  sense  that  they  thought  children  should 
be.  I don*t  think  we  should  simply  return  to  what  we  have  already  done. 

BARLOW:  Thank  you.  Now,  let*s  go  down  to  the  end  of  the  table  and 
pick  up  Gail  Phares  and  see  what  he  has  in  the  line  of  a thesis  to  dis- 
cuss. 


PHARES:  .First,  I think  we  all  agree  that  we  look  forward  to  freeing 
ourselves  from  this  static  curriculum  that  was  referred  to  earlier  in  the 
program.  I think  most  of  us  will  agree,  at  least  in  part  - I find  myself 
agreeing  with  this  need  for  teaching  of  concepts,  and  I like  the  term 
’’interlocking  concepts”.  You  also  alluded  to  the  value  system  of  the 
student,  and  probably  the  value  system  of  a teacher  is  a little  bit  dif- 
ferent in  many  instances.  I’m  thinking  of  the  10  high  - 50  high  that’s 
the  top  group,  perhaps.  In  concern  for  the  value  of  the  student,  it  seans 
to  me  that  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools  means  to  be  specific  enough 
for  this  student  to  see  an  itiunediate  use,  and  perhaps  the  specificity  of 
it  requires  the  value  system  that  does  not  include  concepts.  I don’t  know 
if  I make  myself  clear,  but  I think  that  for  these  youngsters  we  have  to 
have  a curriculiun  that  is  immediately  applicable  - that  they  can  use.  Now 
I’d  like  a reaction  on  that. 


WILES:  I would  agree  with  that.  I think  one  of  the  questions  that 

all  the  fields  now  face  is  deciding  what  are  the  major  concepts  in  their 
field.  If  you  go  to  some  social  studies  classes  you  see  activity  after 
activity  after  activity  that  the  teacher  hopes  will  be  understood  and  im- 
mediately applicable.  However,  the  response  is  difficult  when  you  ask 
some  of  the  teachers  who  are  engaging  in  some  of  these  to  define  what  they 
feel  are  the  three  or  four  or  five  or  ten  major  concepts  that  they’re  seek- 
ing to  develop. 


I think  any  field  has  to  see  what  the  major  concerns  are  in  terms  of 
concepts  that  we  want  as  outcomes.  You  don’t  teach  directly  for  these, 
necessarily,  but  you’re  working  through  all  of  the  intermediate  activities 
to  develop  them.  What  are  the  major  ones  you’re  after  in  technical  educa- 
tion? 


Panel 


BARLOW;  I think  it*s  probably  a good  time  to  discuss  another  area, 
I wonder,  Glenn,  do  you  want  to  continue  about  major  concepts? 


WARRICK:  I was  going  to  move  in  that  direction,  It*s  been  said  that 

the  underlying  purpose  of  industrial  arts  at  the  secondary  school  level  is 
to  enable  boys  and  girls  to  become  intelligent  concerning  their  environr- 
ment.  Dr,  Wiles,  as  you  know  industrial  arts  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  do  you  think  we* re  moving  in  this  direction? 


WILES:  I will  be  as  candid  as  I can  about  this  in  terms  of  industrial 

arts  as  I know  it  in  Florida,  and  not  California,  You  folks  can  sit  there 
as  I talk  about  Florida,  and  if  I'm  far  away  from  what  you're  doing,  you 
can  say,  "That's  a backward  statement,  and  we  charge  it  up  to  unfortunate 
experience," 


I have  found  too  many  industrial  arts  teachers  in  Florida  who  see 
their  curriculum  as  consisting  of  a series  of  projects  that  they  take  the 
youngsters  through  - making  waste  paper  baskets,  making  racks,  and  so  on. 
Many  of  them,  if  you  really  look  hard  at  them,  are  not  engaging  in  develop- 
ing creative  activities.  They  are  engaged  in  the  process  of  helping  people 
follow  directions  and  develop  the  technical  skills  to  carry  out  directions. 
One  of  the  questions  I would  ask  people  about  this  is:  "What  are  you  at- 

tempting to  do  in  industrial  arts?"  And  you  get  different  kinds  of  answers 
when  you  ask  different  kinds  of  questions.  One  is  that  we  are  engaging  in 
exploratory  activities  so  that  people  may  develop  their  potential  or  decide 
what  their  potentials  are.  When  we  give  this  answer  it  always  should  be 
followed  with:  "What  are  the  range  of  potentials  that  we're  giving  them  a 

chance  to  analyze?"  In  looking  at  today's  world  in  1965,  as  opposed  to  1930 
or  1935  when  I started  teaching,  the  range  of  potential  activities  that  you 
give  people  a chance  to  explore  should  be  a lot  different.  And  as  you  go 
into  the  technical  world  today,  which  is  a computerized  world,  it  is  a dif- 
ferent one  than  going  through  skills  in  working  with  wood,  skills  in  work- 
ing with  metals,  and  working  with  arts  and  crafts  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
were  taking  youngsters  through  as  exploratory  activities  in  the  1930*s, 


Now,  another  kind  of  answer  that  you  get  when  you  ask  the  question  is 
that  we're  getting  people  to  understand  the  industrial  and  technical  world 
to  develop  appreciation  of  the  process  from  an  ideal  through  a completed 
project,  I have  a hard  time,  sometimes,  seeing  the  relationship  between 
what  I see  going  on  in  some  of  our  Florida  industrial  arts  rooms  and  the 
complexity  of  the  technical  and  commercial  world  in  which  we  live,  I don't 
see  much  relationship  between  what  I see  going  on  there  and  the  kind  of 
thing  I was  sketching  very  briefly,  with  orders  being  developed  by  com- 
puters, and  the  kind  of  interdependency  that  we  have  in  our  world  now.  As 
I look  at  some  of  the  industrial  arts  rooms  in  Florida  I get  the  feeling 
that  the  world  these  classes  are  helping  youngsters  understand  is  the  tech- 
nical world  of  the  1920's  or  the  1910' sj  as  though  it  were  being  developed 
in  terns  of  understanding  the  simple  processes  that  went  on  in  the  small 
towns  of  the  1920' s. 


BARLOW:  In  terms  of  your  concepts,  then,  we're  not  developing  as 

well  as  we  should  the  concepts  of  technology,  but  are  spending  too  much 
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time#  perhaps,  on  the  minute  things  in  our  program? 

WILES:  I^m  asking  you  this  question.  It  is  certainly  surprising 

that  the  things  that  are  most  important  for  us  to  deal  with  today  are  the 
hardest  to  get  us  to  pin  ourselves  down  to  and  really  attack.  As  we  get 
on  something  we  can  fight  about  on  defensible  ground,  the  harder  things 
become  to  deal  with. 

BARI/)W:  Now  let^s  hear  from  the  Dean  of  Laney,  here,  and  see  what*s 

happening  from  his  point  of  view. 

THOMTE:  Well,  IM  like  to  refer  to  a point  Dean  Wiles  made  concern- 

ing education  and  mental  health.  When  he  outlined  his  problems  about  ali- 
enated youth  he  pointed  out  the  tremendous  loss  of  these  individuals,  this 
loss  of  sense  of  identity,  and  the  loss  of  a s6nse  of  role.  It  seems  to 
me  in  examining  the  culture  in  which  we  are  a pait,  there  is  evidence  in 
the  adult  world  of  a massive  wave  of  individualized  apathy.  It  probably 
takes  its  most  exact  expression  in  witnesses  to  crimes  of  violence.  They 
are  withdrawn  as  observers,  making  no  effort  to  uphold  the  values  that  we 
have  acquired  for  over  a generation,  and  my  question  is:  How  can  the 

schools  generally,  and  specifically,  how  can  industrial  education  seek 
to  attack  the  problems  of  alienated  youth  in  the  presence  of  this  apathy 
on  the  part  of  the  adult  public? 

BARI/)W:  Which  member  of  the  panel  is  going  to  answer  that? 

WILES:  I think  you  are  getting  at  the  kind  of  thing  I was  trying  to 

hint  at  in  my  varied  concluding  comments  a moment  ago.  What  is  the  con- 
cept that  we*re  attempting  to  deal  with  in  the  relationship  between  the 
individual  and  this  technical  society?  As  you  are  deciding  on  the  con- 
cepts that  you  are  going  to  work  on  in  technical  education,  what^s  the  re- 
lationship of  these  concepts  to  the  individual  or  the  small  group?  For 
example,  as  I look  at  the  research  that  is  coming  out  of  industry  with  re- 
gard to  morale  and  production,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  says  over  and  over 
and  over  again  that  there  must  be  a small  psychological  group  with  which 
an  individual  identifies  if  his  morale  is  going  to  be  high.  You  don^t 
have  higher  morale  because  you  belong  to  a big  organization  or  a big  com- 
pany. You  have  high  morale  when  you  have  the  company  organized  in  such  a 
way  that  there  are  psychological  work  groups  with  which  a person  identi- 
fies. Now,  I will  turn  the  question  right  back  to  you.  IsnH  this  a 
major  concept  of  technical  education?  I guess  1%  really  raising  the  ques- 
tion: Where  does  technical  education  begin  and  mental  health  leave  off? 

Where  do  they  overlap?  What  responsibility  are  you  folks  in  your  field 
going  to  assume  for  helping  youngsters  gain  understanding  of  this  kind  of 
concept  as  opposed  to  gaining  understanding  of  interdependency  in  the  use 
and  organization  of  resources?  Let  me  say  this  in  another  way.  Somebody 
at  the  break  came  back  and  said,  “Look,  you  were  talking  about  the  in- 
crease in  unemplo3nment  that  would  come  from  automation,  but  you  did  not 
say  anything  about  the  increased  opportunities  for  other  kinds  of  activi- 
ties that  would  result  as  the  result  of  increased  automation.”  Well,  I 
just  happen  to  have  in  my  pocket  a copy  of  a Kiplinger  Letter  I was  going 
to  use,  but  didn^t,  in  which  the  editor  is  talking  to  his  son  about  the 
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kind  of  world  in  which  he  is  going  to  live.  This  is  the  kind  of  a world 
in  which  the  boy*s  teachers  are  going  to  live.  And  one  of  the  things  he 
said  - just  one  general  steer  on  a career  - he  said  to  give  thought  to 
services  as  distinguished  from  manufacturing  and  production,  for  service 
lines  will  expand  job  opportunities  most.  Also  think  of  social  services 
and  the  various  professions  that  go  with  it. 

One  of  the  questions  I think  you  ought  to  be  raising  with  yourselves 
as  you  think  about  vocational  education  is  how  you  should  interpret  it  and 
think  about  the  kind  of  service  vocations  that  perhaps  in  the  past  have 
been  left  to  other  portions  of  the  high  school  curriculum.  Let  me  just 
illustrate  this.  Ons^f  the  proposals  that  we  have  in  now  is  for  the  de- 
velopment of  child  care  centers  in  which  we  will  be  dealing  with  some 
models  of  day  care  in  which  there  will  be  one  professional  person  to  each 
eight  three-  and  four-year-olds.  Frankly,  I don*t  think  communities  are 
going  to  provide  one  professional  person  for  each  eight.  Some  of  the 
models  that  are  being  proposed  provide  one  professional  person  to  work  with 
with  seven  or  eight  people  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  or  had  some 
training  in  the  first  years  of  community  college.  This  team  of  seven  or 
eight  people  will  be  able  to  work  with  75  to  80  three-  and  four-year-olds 
in  preschool  experience.  Should  consideration  of  this  kind  of  service 
activity  be  included  in  your  vocational  education?  How  broad  are  you  go- 
ing to  dream  and  interpret  the  use  of  the  funds  that  are  being  provided 
for  vocational  education?  This  is  the  kind  of  point  I was  trying  to  make. 

BARLOW:  I*d  like  to  comment  very  briefly  on  this  before  I call  on 

Jack  Toothaker.  This,  I think,  is  the  key.  Dean  Wiles,  to  one  of  our 
major  problems  right  now.  The  trouble  is  that  we  don*t  use  an  idea  pro- 
perly - and  this  reminds  me  of  the  Frenchman  who  came  to  this  country  in 
the  1920*s  - a person  by  the  name  of  Coue*^-  who  expressed  his  philosophy 
as,  "Every  day  in  every  way  I'm  getting  better  and  better."  And  this  was 
fine.  He  was  off  to  a good  start.  But  about  half  way  across  the  country 
he  quit  in  disgust  and  went  back  to  France.  He  found  Americans  were  charg- 
ing this,  and  instead  of  saying,  "Every  day  in  every  way  I'm  getting  better 
and  better,"  they  just  said,  "Hell,  I'm  well."  And  this  didn't  work  out. 

TOOTHAKER;  I think  that  each  of  us,  as  we  listened  to  the  stimulating 
presentation  we  have  just  heard,  attach  ourselves  to  portions  of  it  that 
have  immediate  meaning  and  concern  to  us.  Certainly  in  industrial  educa- 
tion we  have  a great  oppoitrunity  for  flexibility.  We  know  this,  and  if  we 
don't  have  a platform  to  launch  creativity  from,  no  other  discipline  does. 
Many  communities  such  as  Pasadena  have  experienced  a large  influx  of  peo- 
ple who  do  come  from  culturally  deprived  areas.  I have  a great  concern 
in  this  area,  also.  In  talking  with  groups  of  people  in  this  circumstance, 
it  seems  that  they  appear  to  be  susceptible  to  curriculums  of  vocational 
offerings  for  their  children,  and  yet  right  down  at  the  very  bottom  they 
want  it  for  someone  else's  child,  and  they,  too,  want  their  child  to  go  to 
college.  Now  we  can  do  a fine  job  in  industrial  arts  and  technical  cours- 
es, but  to  present  a vocational  program  in  any  depth,  with  the  number  of 
hours  it  requires,  seems  to  keep  us  from  doing  this  if  they're  college 
bound . 
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Is  there  a way  we  can  raise  our  image  to  parents,  to  help  them  under- 
stand that  we  have  a contribution  to  make  to  their  children? 


BARI/3W:  Are  you  asking  this  in  regard  to  industrial  arts,  or  voca- 

tional education? 


TOOTHAKER:  Vocational  education  across  the  board. 

BARI/3W:  I proposed  at  one  time  that  each  student  program  be  indi- 
vidually planned,  and  that  it  include  three  aspects:  one,  the  general 

education  which  deals  with  those  things  essential  for  performing  effec- 
tively as  a citizen  and  as  a family  member;  second,  a vocational  portion; 
and  third,  an  avocational  or  special  interest  portion.  Under  the  voca- 
tional portion  I proposed  that  all  of  those  things  that  were  seen  as  being 
planned  to  lead  to  a vocation  be  recognized  as  vocational  for  that  person, 
so  that  each  student  then  would  have  a vocational  portion  of  the  program. 
For  a person  going  into  engineering,  this  would  mean  that  the  advanced 
math  courses  would  be  vocational  for  him.  For  a person  going  to  work  as 
an  interpreter,  his  advanced  foreign  language  courses  would  be  vocational. 

I did  this  deliberately  because  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  gotten  our- 
selves into  a kind  of  social  bind  by  attempting  to  classify  courses  as 
vocational  or  nonvocational  on  some  basis  other  than  the  individual  pur- 
pose of  a given  student.  We  have  created  a social  chasm  between  portions 
of  the  curriculum  that  should  be  open  and  accessible  and  usable  by  all 
portions  of  the  population. 

Perhaps  we've  gotten  into  this  because  of  the  different  kinds  of  fi- 
nancial support.  Special  support  has  been  for  certain  courses  that  are 
labeled  vocational  as  opposed  to  the  others.  I think  with  what's  happen- 
ing in  1965  there  is  going  to  be  a possibility  of  changing  this  division 
of  the  house,  if  we  want  to.  What  I'm  really  trying  to  say  is  that  if  we 
see  the  provision  of  a range  of  offerings  accessible  to  each  individual  in 
terms  of  individual  level  of  achievement  and  purpose,  and  we  begin  to  in- 
terpret the  vocational  in  terms  of  a given  youngster's  purpose,  then  many 
of  the  problems  implicit  in  the  issues  you  are  raising  disappear.  But  if 
I have  to  be  classified  as  a vocational  student,  and  all  people  are  not 
classified  as  having  a vocational  portion  in  their  program,  then  you  get 
into  the  upper  mobility  syndrome  of  the  parents  and  community,  particularly 
in  a suburban  community. 

I certainly  enjoyed  hearing  those  remarks  about  values.  I'd  like  to 
carry  it  on  Just  another  little  bit.  We  have,  as  you  say,  been  in  the 
habit  of  assigning  value  to  a subject  by  its  name  rather  than  having  a 
look  at  the  student  in  relation  to  the  subject.  I think  maybe  we  could 
get  some  agreement  on  this,  but  how  are  we  going  to  change  the  attitude 
that  created  this  unrealistic  system  of  values  about  subject  matter?  I 
think  you  can  use  the  same  rationale  for  the  college-bound  that  you  use 
for  the  non-college-bound  youth.  This  is  a silly  thing  to  talk  about. 

This  is  not  a common  issue.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  he 
goes  to  college  or  not.  How  are  we  going  to  change  people's  minds.  Dean? 
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WILES:  I don^t  know  how  we  could  change  people minds.  I think 

the  culture  is  going  to  change  in  certain  ways  that  will  make  this  easier. 

I think  with  the  kind  of  additional  emphasis  on  education  as  a tool  for 
transformation  of  society,  with  the  kind  of  emphasis  that  we  now  have  on 
education  as  a life-long  process,  there  will  be  some  modifications  in  the 
attitudes  that  you  are  talking  about.  If  you  see  people  continuing  to  be 
educated  and  re-educated,  then  the  division  of  a college-educated  group 
and  a noncollege- educated  group  will  become  less,  because  there  will  be 
a continuous  possibility  of  the  person  who  has  chosen  the  noncollege  group 
to  get  intellectually  and  socially  where  other  people  have  gone  because 
the  door  has  not  been  closed  - because  the  additional  opportunities  have 
been  opened  up  for  vocational  development. 

BARI/3W;  Gail,  do  you  want  to  take  over  again? 

PHARES:  VA  like  to  refer  again  to  this  desire  for  a nonstatic  cur- 

riculum. I also  think  that  you  completed  the  cycle  in  your  presentation 
in  that  at  the  end  you  were  concerned  with  the  nonstatic  curriculum  and 
with  the  nonstatic  teacher  or  teaching.  For  example,  I know  that  Mike 
Fuller,  over  here,  is  building  a new  facility.  This  apparently  has  impli- 
cations for  better  facilities.  Mr,  Kramer  has  given  us  a lot  of  direction 
in  inservice  training.  All  of  these  things  are  in  the  offing,  but  I think 
what  we  would  like  to  address  ourselves  to  tomorrow  would  be  how  do  we  ini- 
tiate or  how  do  we  accelerate  some  of  the  changes  that  we  are  now  trying  to 
realize  within  our  existing  staff  and  within  our  existing  facilities,  I 
think  most  of  us  are  convinced  of  the  need  to  instill  in  our  teachers  the 
desire  to  be  creative  and  to  change  from  the  static  curriculum.  Maybe  we 
need  just  one  launching  point  that  we  can  take  off  on  tomorrow, 

WILES:  I have  been  talking  with  our  vocational  education  department 

about  what  they  would  like  to  see  as  experimentation,  I have  been  saying, 
if  you  could  have  a school  program  in  which  you  had  the  opportunity  to 
realize  your  dreams  in  terras  of  vocational  education,  what  would  you  have 
there?  I say  this  because  there  is  money  now  to  get  support  for  demonstra- 
tions, I think  the  first  thing  I would  do  is  to  find  somebody  who  has  an 
idea  he  wants  to  try  out,  and  to  support  him  as  he  puts  into  practice  some 
new  idea  in  some  new  course  or  some  new  method  of  operation.  One  of  the 
things  I would  want  to  work  with  in  a given  department  is  to  remove  threats 
when  some  other  members  of  the  department  try  something  new, 

THOMTE:  It  has  been  said  that  innovators  are  those  who  dare  to  try 

something  different.  The  influentials  are  those  people  who,  when  they  try 
something,  make  it  all  right  for  anybody  else  to  try  it.  The  more  hetero- 
geneous your  community,  the  more  likelihood  that  the  innovators  and  the 
influentials  will  be  the  same  people.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  a voca- 
tional department  or  an  industrial  department  in  which  almost  everybody 
has  come  from  one  school  where  they We  received  their  training,  or  if  they 
tend  to  have  the  same  background  in  vocational  education  or  industrial  edu- 
cation, then  itW  hard  to  bring  about  innovation.  If  you  get  a heterogene- 
ous group  you  have  a better  chance  of  getting  innovations.  Second,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  innovators  were  those  people  who  belonged  to  some  out- 
side group  that  gave  them  support  and  with  which  they  identified  so  that 
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they  had  the  courage  to  be  different  from  their  fellows,  I think  there 
are  several  things  implicit  in  what  I have  been  saying  here.  First,  to 
look  for  some  people  who  belong  to  some  professional  associations  tl^t 
are  encouraging  them  to  have  a different  program  than  the  one  that  ex- 
ists in  a given  school.  Second,  that  you  look  for  permissiveness  so 
that  not  only  you,  but  other  members  of  the  staff  are  encouraged  to  try 
new  things.  And,  third,  that  you  seek  as  you  replace  members  of  the 
staff,  to  get  people  who  are  not  like  people  who  are  already  there,  but 
people  who  have  some  different  ideas  and  different  beliefs, 

WILES:  I'm  sure  that  this  point  of  view  you  have  just  read  is  some- 

what like  the  story  that  has  been  going  around  for  a good  many  years 
about  two  industrial  educators  who  were  talking  - obviously  administra- 
tors - and  a teacher  came  in  and  said  to  one  of  them,  his  boss,  "I  want 
to  do  so  and  so  and  so  and  so,”  and  the  fellow  said,  "That's  fine.  It 
sounds  good  to  me.  Why  don't  you  go  ahead  and  do  it?”  And  after  the 
teacher  left  the  other  man  turned  to  hhm  and  said,  "Why  did  you  tell  him 
to  go  ahead  and  do  it?  You  know  it  won't  work,”  He  said,  "Jim,  that 
fellow  won't  work  if  it  doesn't,” 

BARI/3W:  I just  happened  to  pick  this  up  in  Los  Angeles  - of  all 

places.  It  gives  seven  reasons  for  doing  nothing  when  something  needs 
to  be  done:  1)  It's  a good  idea,  but  the  time  isn't  right;  2)  It  would 

establish  a precedent;  3)  It's  not  workable  (and  that's  the  one  you  were 
just  talking  about);  4)  The  situation  is  hopeless  already,  so  why  waste 
time?  5)  It  would  be  too  drastic  a change;  6)  The  old  way  is  good  enough, 
so  why  st3niggle  with  something  new?  7)  It's  controversial, 

WARRICK:  I was  just  thinking.  Dr,  Wiles,  of  your  point  on  educa- 

tion and  automation.  If  the  information  that  has  reached  me  is  correct, 
they  say  there's  little  place  in  the  industrial  world  for  the  youngsters 
who  have  finished  programs  of  vocational  education  - the  18 , 19  and  20- 
year  olds.  What  do  you  see  to  be  the  role  of  this  person? 

WILES:  Describe  the  person  a little  bit  more,  I'm  not  sure  which 

person  you're  talking  about, 

WARRICK:  I'm  thinking  of  an  individual  who  completes  our  vocational 

education  program  in  the  area  of  machine  shop.  He's  skilled  in  the  use 
of  machines,  and  so  forth,  but  as  he  goes  to  the  world  of  work  many  em- 
ployers are  not  interested  in  a person  in  this  age  group.  He  has  the 
skills,  but  he  may  have  insecurity,  and  he  has  a very  difficult  time  try- 
ing to  find  placement, 

WILES:  There  are  a lot  of  factors  that  enter  into  this.  One,  of 

course  all  of  us  are  aware  of,  is  this  relative  insecurity  on  the  part 
of  this  person  who  may,  after  you've  gotten  him  into  the  operation,  be 
drafted,  taken  into  the  service;  so  there's  a strike  against  such  a pei>- 
son,  I haven't  any  idea  of  the  answer  to  what  we're  going  to  do  about 
the  18-  and  19-year-olds,  but  I think  there  is  something  implicit  in  what 
you  say. 
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You  can  take  seriously  the  statistics  that  I gave  you  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  workers  in  '75  working  on  products  that  are  not  yet  de- 
veloped. The  developing  of  people  for  a specific  job  and  with  rather 
specific  skills  has  a lot  of  danger  in  it.  Instead,  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  faced  with  looking  at  the  generalized  skills  - if  there  are  such 
things  - looking  at  the  general  concepts  that  can  be  adapted  and  will  be 
flexible  and  will  help  the  individual  become  flexible.  These  are  impor- 
tant considerations  in  developing  vocational  education  programs  for  any 
kind  of  person.  I think  another  part  of  this  is  the  fact  they  say  80 
per  cent  of  the  people  who  lose  jobs  after  they  get  them  lose  them  not 
because  of  lack  of  technical  skills,  but  because  of  their  inability  to 
get  along  with  other  people.  This  certainly  raises  some  questions  about 
what  portions  of  vocational  education  deal  with  human  relations  and  get- 
ting along  with  other  people. 


WOODWARD:  The  reason  for  this  panel  is  two-fold.  First,  it  is  to 

introduce  you  to  the  discussion  interest  tomorrow  morning,  and  to  fortify 
some  of  the  ideas  that  you  will  discuss  in  these  meetings.  I think  y u 
will  see  that  there  are  a lot  of  ideas  that  can  be  discussed. 

We  sincerely  thank  Dr.  Wiles  for  his  presentation  and,  of  course, 
for  taking  the  role  on  this  panel. 


much. 


Tomorrow  there  will  be  group  meetings  at  9:00  a.m.  Thank  you  very 


it  ‘k 
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GROUP  MEETINGS 


Wednesday  Morning j March  10 j 1965 


Group  1. 


Leader : 
Recorder: 


Group  2, 


Leader: 

Recorder: 


Group  3. 


Leader: 

Recorder: 


Melvin  L.  Barlow 
Alfred  Bloch 


George  Champion 
Jack  E.  Reynolds 


Gail  J.  Phares 
Chester  Gromacki 


Group  4. 


Leader: 

Recorder 


Karl  A.  Thomte 
Kermit  A.  Seefeld 


Group  5. 


Leader : 
Recorder: 


John  R.  Toothaker 
J.  Lyman  Goldsmith 


Group  6, 


Leader:  Glenn  D.  Warrick 

Recorder:  Robert  R.  Gonzalez 


Kermit  Seefeld 


Topic:  A FURTHER  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES 

ENUNCIATED  BY  DR.  WILES  WITH  SPECIFIC 
APPLICATION  TO  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Summary:  Kermit  A.  Seefeld 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  much  of  the 
discussion  centered  about  Dr.  Wiles'  sixth  point 
"Education  and  the  New  Instruction".  Abundant 
evidence  exists  to  prove  that  the  lecture  served 
as  a base  for  enthusiastic  and  enlightened  dis- 
cussion. 


The  report  sets  forth  the  important  points 
noted  by  the  recorders.  Many  of  the  ideas  listed  were  mentioned  by  one 
or  more  recorders.  Obviously  this  report  does  not  include  all  points 
discussed  in  the  six  group  meetings. 


Group  1 


. Vocational  programs  are  doing  a commendable  job  - proved  by  the 
success  of  young  people  who  receive  jobs  in  industry  and  succeed 
once  employed. 

. Evaluation  reports  and  research  inforaiation  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  industrial  educators  through  a clearing  house  organization 
at  the  state  level. 

. The  State  Department  of  Education  should  select  outstanding  indus- 
trial educators  to  evaluate  action  research  and  report  to  the 
profession. 

. There  is  need  for  research  - cooperative  research  on  the  part  of 
both  industrial  education  and  industry. 

. Greater  articulation  should  be  achieved  among  the  different  levels 
in  industrial  education  and  also  among  the  different  disciplines 
in  the  educational  program. 

. Educational  advisory  committees  should  be  established  to  give  advice 
and  counsel  to  both  industrial  arts  and  vocational  education  programs. 

. The  public  should  be  involved  in  and/or  told  about  industrial  educa- 
tion programs. 

. Flexibility  must  be  built  into  facilities,  programs  and  plans. 

. We  recognize  that  one  of  our  major  responsibilities  is  ^’retraining.” 
This  knowledge  should  influence  initial  industrial  education  programs. 

. Vocational  education  is  lifelong  education.  Rapid  advances  in  indus- 
try and  the  explosion  of  knowledge  dictate  the  necessity  for  continued 
(adult)  education. 

. Emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  service  occupations  and  to  areas  in 
which  new  jobs  are  being  developed. 

. The  industrial  arts  and  vocational  programs  do  reach  the  person  with 
special  problems.  Both  programs  are  flexible  and  can  meet  the  needs 
of  individuals. 


Group  3 


Group  4 


. Vocational  education  must  become  broader  in  scope  because  of  the 
technological  changes  and  the  explosion  of  knowledge. 

. There  is  need  to  upgrade  industrial  educators  and  teacher  educators, 
particularly  in  the  psychological,  sociological  and  anthropological 
disc iplines. 

. Inservice  training  of  teachers  is  needed  to  keep  abreast  of  rapid 
changes  occurring  in  industry  and  new  achievements  in  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching. 

. Fewer  job  opportunities  for  young  people  will  necessitate  their  re- 
maining in  school  longer.  What  type  of  education  should  be  provided? 

. Industrial  education  must  meet  the  needs  of  youth  now  and  for  their 
future. 


. Industrial  education  must  seek  greater  commitment,  both  from  the 
student  and  the  teacher. 

. Creativity  and  problem  solving  must  become  an  important  part  of 
industrial  education.  Creative  activity  will  provide  ^'failure  ex- 
perience” which,  if  properly  oriented,  will  be  valuable. 

. Industrial  education  programs  should  be  expanded  to  accomodate  all 
levels  of  student  ability. 

. Industrial  education  is  a process  which  takes  students  where  we  find 
them,  moves  than  along  at  an  individual  rate,  and  continues  after 
formal  schooling. 

. Many  potential  dropouts  are  culturally  advantaged  but  disenchanted 
and  bored  with  school.  Industrial  education  must  meet  the  challenge. 

. Students  pursuing  industrial  education  need  counseling  and  guidance 
from  people  who  qualify  as  industrial  educators,  guidance  experts, 
and  humanitarian  individuals. 


. There  are  many  kinds  of  intelligence.  We  must  create  an  environ- 
ment to  develop  each  individual's  inherent  potential. 


Group  5 
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SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION 
Wednesday  Morning,  March  10,  1965 


Chairman:  Wallace  Theilmann 

Bureau^ p£  Industrial  Education 

Recorder:  R.  JacR  Stinson 

Monterey  Union  High  School 

rk  ^ rk 

Presentation:  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND 

TECHNICAL  ELECTRONICS 

Nicholas  Saba 
Skyline  High  School 
Oakland 

Introduction.  This  is  a documentary  o£  an  occupational  and  aca- 
demically acceptable  industrial  education  program.  It  is  a program  that 
challenges  and  competes  for  students  of  all  abilities  and  all  scholastic 
levels . 

Historically  5 this  program  has  been  operating  since  1956.  The  pro- 
gram has  operated  in  three  high  schools.  The 
student  candidates,  in  addition  to  other  accom- 
plishments, can  boast  o£  the  following: 

1.  Seven  valedictorians  in  succession 

2.  Four  first-place  science  fair  winners 

3.  Six  outstanding  industrial  arts  awards 

4.  Four  scholarship  awards 

Also,  many  average  and  below-average  stu- 
dents achieve  an  occupational  competency  through 
this  program.  A conservative  estimate  indicates 
a job  placement  o£  about  85  per  cent. 

Implementation.  Technical  problems  may  be  identified  in  abundance. 
However,  the  task  o£  solving  these  problems  is  the  real  challenge.  In 
this  program  several  educational  features  are  stressed,  as  follows: 

1.  The  shop  plant  is  worth  about  $20,000,  and  must  be  used 
accordingly. 

2.  Any  scudent  can  make  a ”G”  grade  i£  he  gives  his  best 
effort . 


Nicholas  Saba 


3.  All  standards  are  eypected  to  equal  the  high  school  level 
of  achievement  in  the  academic  and  industrial  areas. 

4.  Assignments,  testing,  textbooks  and  notebooks  are  an 
important  part  of  this  program. 

5.  This  program  is  given  California  Scholarship  Federation  credit, 
and  follows  the  demands  for  evaluation  of  this  accreditation. 

6.  This  program  involves  an  individual  term  project  and  also  an 
experimental  approach  in  the  subject  matter  used  in  the  class 
activities. 

7.  The  approach  to  the  instructional  program  involves  the  various 
electronics  systems  as  units. 

8.  The  course  is  occupationally  oriented  by  virtue  of  the 
requiroments  made  of  the  students. 

The  experimental  approach  (involving  what  is  normally  called  a class 
project)  demands  a specific  conditional  response.  This  project  is  de- 
veloped and  presented  in  the  following  manner. 

1.  Title 

2.  Objectives  (purpose) 

3.  Requirements 

a.  Technical  knowledge  of  the  system  involved 

b.  Equipment  to  be  used  and/or  developed 

c.  Materials  required  (including  cost) 

4.  Procedure 

a.  Draw  diagrams 

b.  Draw  sketches 

c.  Assemble  project  or  system 

d.  Carry  out  operational  tests 

e.  Report  measurements  and  functional  evaluations  made 

The  term  project  is  a creative  endeavor  that  allows  the  student  to 
express  himsolf.  These  projects  are  Judged  by  the  teacher  to  be  about 
the  best  educational  experience  that  the  program  offers. 

In  general  the  student  reacts  to  his  project  because  of  its  verifi- 
able challenge  to  his  knowledge  and  skill.  However,  once  the  project  is 
completed  and  the  final  achievements  are  at  hand,  the  transition  from 
the  learner  to  the  master  of  the  project  is  self-evident  and  the  rewards 
to  the  student  and  teacher  are  tremendous. 
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Conclusion*  We  all  know  that  industrial  education  can  be  extremely 
profitable  to  students  of  all  levels  of  ability.  Further,  I am  sure 
that  we  are  certain  the  dedicated  industrial  educator  does  his  utmost 
for  all  students.  Therefore,  may  I charge  you,  the  industrial  adminis- 
trators, with  the  task  of  selling  our  programs  to  the  higher  ability 
students  so  that  all  students  may  have  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
industrial  education  according  to  their  needs. 

if  if  if  ^ if 
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Two  Views  of  the  Electronics  Laboratory 


One  Outstanding  Student* s Proj'ects 
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SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Continued) 


Presentation : TRANSITION  - PERILS  AND  PROMISE 

Wesley  P.  Smith 

[ Director  of  Vocational  Education 

I California  State  Department 

i of  Education 


Wally,  Ernie,  Graham,  and  members  of  the  27th 
Annual  Conference,  leaders  in  industrial  educa- 
tion in  California: 

My  theme  today  is  quite  simple  - transition, 
and  the  perils  and  the  promises  in  transition. 

Not  only  is  it  simple,  it*s  very  fundamental,  based  on  the  presumption 
that  in  ar^  time  of  change  we^re  bound  to  face  certain  alternatives, 
choices  that  can' bring  us  good  or  can  bring  us  harm,  and  greatly  depend- 
ent upon  these  decisions  and  these  choices  is  the  answer  as  to  whether 
or  not  our  program  will  prosper  or  will  ultimately  fail. 

Almost  a year  ago  I was  asked  to  contribute  a guest  editorial  to  the 
CIEA  News,  and  I accepted.  When  the  moment  of  truth  arrived  - as  it  al- 
ways does  between  the  time  you  accept  and  the  time  for  production  - I 
submitted  this  editorial.  I was  troubled  by  this  responsibility.  It 
was  a difficult  thing  to  write.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  asked  to  write 
an  editorial  for  possibly  thousands  to  read,  especially  in  times  like 
these,  I^m  sure  would  share  my  feeling  of  discomfort  and  concern.  This 
wasn*t  a time  for  a routine,  perfunctory  statement.  The  stakes  were  too 
big,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  just  put  together  some  drivel.  The  importance 
was  too  crucial.  In  fact,  my  greatest  problem  at  that  time,  as  it  is 
today  in  performing  this  task  before  you,  is  that  I wasn’t,  nor  am  I now, 
an  industrial  educator.  As  long  as  I*  live  I will  not  be  an  industrial 
educator,  and  to  presume  to  tell  you  people  who  are  industrial  educators  - 
to  presume  to  suggest  what  is  your  future?  or  even  to  contemplate  upon 
your  future  - was,  at  least  in  a sense,  both  impertinent  and  presumptuous. 
But  I was  stuck,  and  so  I thought,  and  I tried,  and  I wrote  this  editorial. 
I’m  going  to  read  it,  and  I’ll  tell  you  why.  I said  this  at  that  time: 
This  is  the  most  important  year  in  the  entire  history  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. Out  of  the  experiences  of  1964-65  will  emerge  the  shape  and  char- 
acter of  industrial  education  for  generations  to  come.  We  are  at  that 
unique  moment  of  history  in  our  profession  where  almost  every  decision, 
every  action  will  dictate  the  patterns  of  philosophy  and  operation  that 
will  endure  long  after  our  services  have  ended. 

The  surge  of  interest  in  and  concern  for  industrial  education  is  with- 
out question.  Never  before  has  there  been  so  much  potential  for  progress. 
Never  before  has  this  vital  segment  of  the  school  program  been  more  in  the 
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i limelight.  Never  before  has  the  visibility  of  the  industrial  educator 

been  greater.  And  industrial  educators  stand  out  in  bold  profile  on  the 
? horizon  of  public  interest.  And  every  movement  and  every  action  is  un- 

r der  scrutiny  by  parents,  by  students,  by  fellow  professionals,  by  board 

' monbers,  by  legislators,  and  by  the  public  at  large.  A transition  point 

has  been  reached  in  the  histoiy  of  industrial  education,  and  industrial 

educators  must  immediately  quicken  the  process  of  moving  their  respective 
I contributions  from  the  past  into  the  future,  as  none  before  in  the  pro- 

fession  have  been  called  upon  to  do.  The  total  program  and  each  of  its 
; segments  must  be  transformed  so  that  they  will  directly  match  the  changing 

I needs  of  our  society.  This  is  a perilous  venture.  That  it^s  an  essential 

' task,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

I If  the  challenge  is  accepted,  the  faith  is  kept.  If  the  challenge  is 

! not  accepted,  the  torch  will  be  transferred  to  others.  Industrial  educa- 

J tion  is  on  the  move.  The  surge  of  interest  in  its  potential  will  keep  it 

so.  Those  who  take  advantage  of  its  potential  to  instigate  constructive 
change  will  bring  further  glory  to  the  entire  program.  Those  who  choose 
I to  conform  solely  to  practices  of  the  past  will  be  swept  aside.  Forward 

I is  the  direction.  Swift  is  the  pace.  Proud  is  the  destiny. 

This,  for  the  most  part,  was  the  editorial.  So  far,  so  good.  That 
^ was  in  December. 


In  January  I received  the  one  and  only  letter  in  response  to  this 
guest  editorial  - a letter  that  I have  never  answered.  Because  I valued 
it  so  much,  I have  kept  it  for  so  long.  It  was  one  of  those  kinds  of 
letters  you  want  to  give  special  treatment  to  and  then  finally  keep.  1^11 
read  parts  of  it. 


E 

I 


was  particularly  interested  in  your  statement,  *A  transition  point 
has  been  reached  in  the  history  of  industrial  education,  and  industrial 
educators  must  immediately  quicken  the  process  of  moving  forward  their 
respective  contributions  from  the  past  into  the  future. And  then  this 
gentleman  asks,  ’’I*m  confident  that  you  must  have  had  some  very  specific 
events  and  suggestions  in  mind.  In  the  spirit  of  looking  forward  to  any 
adjustment  which  we  may  need  to  make  in  our  program,  I^m  going  to  ask 
your  suggestions  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  event  is  it  that  makes  the  transition  point  to  which  you 

refer?  j 

■a 

j-i 

2.  What  aspect  of  the  industrial  program  is  there  that,  in  your  { 

Judgment,  needs  to  be  transformed?  \ 

\ 

3.  It  will  be  helpful  to  have  your  analysis  of  the  particular  1 

changes  needed.**  \ 


I*m  going  to  respond  briefly  this  morning  to  those  questions.  The 
first  one,  when  I said  in  the  editorial  that  the  transition  point  had 
been  reached,  what  was  I thinking  of?  Well,  I was  thinking  of  this: 
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The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  comprised  the  transition  point.  The 
Vocat'onal  Education  Act  of  1963  made  all  of  vocational  education,  in  all 
of  its  aspects,  honest  for  the  first  time  in  a generation.  For  the  first 
time  it  required  industrial  education,  as  a part  of  vocational  education, 
t''  likewise  become  honest  in  all  of  its  aspects.  No  longer  would  we  or  do 
we  have  to  force  industrial  arts  education  to  operate  under  false  preten- 
ses. No  longer  do  we  have  to  force  industrial  arts  education  to  bear  re- 
sponsibility for  the  bulk  of  vocational  education  in  the  industrial  occupa- 
tions. The  moment  of  truth  has  arrived  when  industrial  arts  can  be  indus- 
trial arts,  and  vocational  education  can  be  vocational  education.  No  more 
rationalization  is  necessary.  No  more  fooling  each  other.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  industrial  education,  and  especially  in  the  history 
of  federally  aided  industrial  education,  where  the  guidelines  and  the  di- 
mensions and  the  characteristics  of  vocational  education  can  be  deteaonined 
on  the  basis  of  what  vocational  education  really  needs  rather  than  by  some 
artificial  statutory  definitions  created  by  the  "Great  White  Father." 

For  the  first  time  we  were  confronted  with  the  situation  where  the  de- 
termination of  what  is  vocational  education  could  be  truly  accepted  by  the 
practitioners  who  operated  programs  and  not  made  on  the  basis  of  political 
and  other  expedients.  This,  then,  was  my  reference  to  the  transition  point 
in  industrial  education  - when  we  were  given  the  opportunity  to  become 
truly  honest  in  our  purposes,  in  our  philosophies,  in  our  claims,  and  in 
our  operations. 

Now,  another  question  addressed  the  point,  what  aspects  of  the  indus- 
trial education  program  need  to  be  transformed?  My  thinking  then  and  now, 
dangerous  as  it  may  be,  is  that  I'm  thinking  of  all  aspects.  Certainly 
the  industrial  arts,  because  no  longer  will  the  industrial  arts  have  to 
carry  the  double  or  triple  burden;  and  certainly  the  trade  and  technical 
part,  because  no  longer  will  these  programs  have  to  conform  to  antiquated 
prototypes.  The  veiy  text  of  the  new  Act  deteimiines  the  transformation  - 
vocational  education  for  all  persons;  for  the  most  able,  for  the  least 
able;  for  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women;  for  the  disadvantaged  and  for 
the  advantaged;  for  the  forgotten;  for  all  persons;  vocational  education 
in  all  places,  not  just  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  not  just  in  the  large 
high  schools,  not  just  in  the  junior  colleges  or  adult  classes  in  high 
schools,  but  in  all  places. 

I would  think  that  this  would  raise  the  followir^  questions;  Would 
our  methods  need  to  be  transformed?  our  purposes  need  to  be  transformed? 
our  facilities  need  to  be  transformed?  our  client el  need  to  be  transformed? 
our  procedures  need  to  be  transformed?  our  philosophies  need  to  be  trans- 
formed? our  teachers  and  our  supervision  need  to  be  transformed?  our  rela- 
tionship with  employers,  among  other  things,  need  to  be  transformed? 

This  is  the  answer  to  this  question,  "What  aspect  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, in  your  judgment,  needs  to  be  transformed?"  My  thought  here  is  that 
there  is  no  aspect  of  industrial  education  that  is  not  in  need  of  some 
transformation. 
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The  third  question  was,  ”What  changes  in  society  are  most  in  need  of 
our  attention?”  Well,  I think  one  of  the  changes  most  in  need  of  our  at- 
tention would  be  rather  obvious  to  you.  The  extent  of  the  complexities 
of  the  job  requirements  of  the  future  must  be  one  of  these  changes  in  so- 
ciety that  has  great  significance  for  us.  The  changing  structure  of  em- 
plo3mient  opportunities  in  our  society  has  great  significance  for  us.  The 
bulge  of  individuals  in  unprecedented  numbers  who  are  seeking  emplo3mient 
opportunities  must  have  significance  for  us.  The  entire  complex  of  re- 
training is  one  of  the  significant  changes  in  our  society  that  is  in  much 
need  of  attention  by  us.  Well,  I could  go  on  and  talk  about  these  things, 
as  you  know.  So  much  for  the  letter  - so  much  for  the  editorial. 

I'd  like  to  return  a little  bit  more  specifically  to  the  theme  I pre- 
sented earlier  - transition  - and  the  perils  and  promise  of  transition. 

I'm  going  to  suggest  a few  areas  of  transition,  and  then  I'm  going  to  in- 
dicate a little  bit  of  the  shape  of  the  perils  and  promises  that  feed  those 
areas.  That  transition  is  taking  place,  I think  is  emphasized  so  much.  As 
I was  looking  over  my  notes  I couldn't  help  but  glance  at  the  paper  I saw 
this  morning  that  announced  the  resignation  of  Clark  Kerr  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Presidency.  The  transition  that  must  be  taking  place 
in  our  education  is  beyond  my  comprehension,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
peril  and  promise  are  there.  Maybe  some  of  the  things  which  I mention 
this  morning  will  not  compare  with  some  of  these  others  in  size  or  impor- 
tance, but  they're  with  us.  I imagine  if  you  haven't  a copy  of  the  In- 
terim California  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  you  soon  will.  This  in- 
terim plan  for  vocational  education  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  re- 
vised. I'm  not  going  to  take  your  time  to  indicate  all  of  the  ramifica- 
tions here.  It  was  hastily  put  together  for  the  purpose  of  making  Cali- 
fornia in  compliance  with  the  Federal  Act  so  we  could  benefit  from  the 
funds  made  available  by  Congress  under  the  Perkins  Bill.  The  State  Board 
of  Education,  at  our  recommendation,  accepted  it  as  an  interim  plan  until 
such  time  as  we  had  time  to  devise  a more  comprehensive,  more  democratic- 
ally developed  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education. 

What  we  do  in  revising  that  pXan  during  the  next  nine  months  without 
question  will  shape  our  program  of  vocational  education  for  generations. 

Now,  the  perils  are  obvious.  If  we  don't  give  it  the  attention  it  deserves, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  standards  that  emerge  from  this  enterprise  will  be 
so  shallow,  and  so  inappropriate,  that  they  will  bring  ruination  to  the 
program  we  operate,  we  defend,  and  we  feel  has  a future.  If  we  permit  un- 
realistic standards,  not  shallow  standards,  but  unrealistic  standards  to 
be  entered  into  this  document,  we  likewise  will  produce  a vacuum  of  effort 
in  our  program  of  vocational  education.  • There  are  many  perils  to  nonatten- 
tion to  the  task,  or  faulty  attention  to  the  task  of  revising  this  Cali- 
fornia Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  because  it  is  in  transition.  Of 
cburse,  the  promise  is  a solid  basis  for  the  establishment  of  effective 
vocational  education  programs  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  That's  the  prom- 
ise. 


We  in  the  Department  of  Education  are  being  looked  at  and  are  being 
affected  by  some  changes  in  the  organizational  structure  of  the  staffs. 
Some  of  this  has  already  been  accomplished.  There  is  more  to  come.  This 
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is  part  of  transition  - transition  from  the  past  into  the  future.  It 
has  been  determined  that  the  staff  structure  we  have,  and  have  had  for 
a long  time,  cannot  successfully  cope  with  the  challenges  that  are  upon 
us  today.  These  will  increase,  and  we  must  adjust  our  organizational 
structure  before  it  crumbles  under  the  load.  This  is  not  unique  to  our 
level.  Organizational  changes  are  taking  place  at  county  levels  and  at 
district  levels.  Every'  time  consideration  is  given  to  this  transition 
from  the  past  to  the  ftiture,  and  every  time  one  of  these  changes  takes 
place,  there  are  perils  and  promises.  We  risk,  for  example,  in  every 
one  of  these  operations  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  we  risk  los- 
ing our  identity,  and  we  risk  having  our  custodianship  of  vocational  edu- 
cation extracted  from  our  purview  and  placed  in  other  hands.  These  are 
perils,  of  course,  but  there  is  a promise  that  at  long  last  we  just  might 
be  able  to  have  enough  people  properly  employed  to  perform  the  job  that 
needs  to  be  performed.  This  is  the  promise. 

I can*t  help,  as  I think  of  transitions,  perils,  and  promises,  look- 
ing at  this  Annual  Conference  itself,  because  this  conference  of  indus- 
trial education  leaders  is  in  transition.  Your  attendance  must  approach 
250;  and  if  I understand  rightly,  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever 
been  over  200.  The  reasons  are  obvious  to  many  people.  Your  rolls  have 
been  swollen  by  new  directors  of  vocational  education  who  are  joining 
you  - some,  for  the  first  time.  Now  you  have  a peril  in  this  kind  of 
transition.  The  peril,  of  course,  is  that  you  might  well  lose  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Conference  - the  purpose  to  be  a front  runner  in  industrial 
education  - by  the  absorption  of  these  people  who  have  responsibilities 
other  than  leadership  in  industrial  education.  You  run  the  risk  and  the 
peril  of  being  submerged,  or  at  least  your  purpose  submerged,  by  these 
local  directors  of  vocational  education  and  their  points  of  view.  Of 
course,  the  promise  might  be  realized  that  handled  correctly,  you  might 
strengthen  your  leadership  in  industrial  education  if  you  blend  all  of 
these  new  people  in  the  purposes  that  you  have  by  indoctrina'  ion,  by 
education,  and  by  demonstration. 

The  vocational  education  asoects  of  industrial  education  are  in  tran- 

Jw 

sit ion,  and  there  are  many  perils  in  this  transition.  With  the  anxiety 
for  more  vocational  education  on  an  overnight,  crash  basis  it*s  ea^  to 
forget  about  the  basic  benchmarks  that  have  produced  respect  for  voca- 
tional education  over  generations.  And  with  this  anxiety,  and  with  this 
forced-draft  method  of  operation  these  days,  where  we  are  asked  to  pro- 
duce overnight  what  it  takes  a generation  to  do  normally,  we  may  forget 
about  those  equally  important  benchmarks  that  have  created  respect  for 
the  industrial  arts,  and  produce  a dual  purpose  industrial  arts  monstros- 
ity that  no  one  will  respect.  However,  under  pressure  we  may  seize  the 
opportunity  to  realize  in  each  of  these  two  great  phases  of  industrial 
education  the  true  role  for  which  they  were  created. 

Financial  support  for  vocational  education  is  in  transition.  At  this 
time  last  year  California  could  expect  two  million  dollars  of  federal  aid 
for  vocational  education.  That  figure  today  is  ten  million.  I don^t 
know  whether  we  really  can  comprehend  these  figures.  One  year  ago  today 
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the  anticipation  was  two  million  for  vocational  education  in  the  state, 
and  today  it  is  ten  million.  In  the  programs  of  industrial  education 
in  your  area  of  responsibility  there  are  at  least  three  to  four  times 
as  many  dollars  supporting  vocational  education  and  industrial  programs 
today  as  there  were  one  year  ago  at  this  time.  This  is  transition  with 
a certain  amount  of  explosiveness  that  creates  perils  of  considerable 
magnitude.  We  adopted  the  project  system  for  disbursements  this  year  and 
next  year  solely  on  an  expediency  basis  to  get  the  dollars  out  into  the 
schools  as  fast  and  as  efficiently  as  we  could.  We  did  not  have  time  to 
design  a comprehensive  program  for  this  disbursement  of  these  millions 
of  dollars. 

Now,  the  peril  here  is  the  temptation  to  cement  too  fast  a system 
that  was  conceived  out  of  e^^ediency,  a system  which  has  demonstrated 
that  it  cannot  ever  accomplish  the  maximum  potential  or  the  maximum  prom- 
ise in  vocational  education.  We  will  have  the  opportunity  - you  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  the  design  of  a system  of  distribution 
of  these  federal  funds  that  will  approach  13  to  15  million  dollars  a year, 
and  there  is  peril  as  well  as  promise  in  that. 

There  is  a transition  going  on,  too,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the 
whole  area  of  the  prec^ts,  and  the  philosophies,  and  the  concepts  of 
vocational  education.  I*m  going  to  identi:fy  only  a couple  of  spots  which 
I feel  will  prove  my  point  of  view  that  there  are  some  transitions  in  the 
overall  spectrum  of  vocational  education.  I call  to  your  attention  the 
existence  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  all  of  its  implications 
for  vocational  education.  I call  to  your  attention  the  perils  that  exist 
as  this  massive  program  begins  to  find  its  purpose  in  operations  up  and 
down  this  state.  Certainly  we  know  that  there  are  perils,  and  there  are 
some  promises  too.  By  transition,  of  course.  The  MDTA  has  had  its  in- 
fluence and  will  continue  to  have  its  influence  on  us.  It^s  still  in 
transition.  This  whole  concept  of  training  is  in  transition.  Certainly 
the  new  education  acts  and  the  federal  support  for  education  that  are  on 
their  way  through  Congress  have  tremendous  importance  for  us,  and  cer- 
tainly will  bring  some  transition,  some  change  in  our  purview.  There 
are  perils  here,  too  many  to  mention,  and  that  cannot  yet  be  identified. 

I have  exhausted  my  time  in  talking  about  transition  and  the  perils 
and  promises,  but  I want  to  do  something  in  addition  today.  I^m  filled 
with  tremendous  pride  and  satisfaction  because  of  the  work  that  you  peo- 
ple in  this  room  have  been  accomplishing.  You  people  have  accepted  the 
challenge  and  absorbed  the  shock  of  the  MDTA  program.  You  have  imple- 
mented it  to  its  maximum  in  a manner  not  accomplished  by  any  other  state 
in  the  United  States.  You  have  done  this  in  both  a quantity  and  a quali- 
ty manner  that  defies  comparison.  Furtheimiore , you  people  have  accepted 
the  challenge  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  You  are  in  the 
process  of  absorbing  this  task  and  your  success  is  already  evident.  Now, 
these  are  only  tv’o  examples  of  the  massive  challenges  you  have  been 
called  upon  to  serve.  You  have  done  this  well.  You  have  done  this  in 
your  districts  with  almost  insignificant  added  manpower.  You  have  done 
it  out  of  your  hides.  I must  pause  here  and  pay  tribute  to  the  kind  of 
job  you  people  are  doing,  and  to  express  appreciation  for  the  manner  in 
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which  you  have  cooperated  with  our  staff  - who,  likewise,  has  performed 
this  task  so  well. 

Furthermore,  I want  to  pay  some  respectful  tribute  to  a few  indi- 
viduals. I know  there  is  a risk,  but  again,  I must.  I want  to  pay  my 
respects  to  Tom  Ward,  who  is  Mr,  Fire  Fighter  in  this  whole  United  States. 
He  is  a real  gentleman,  a pioneer  in  vocational  education,  who  probably 
is  attending  his  last  meeting  at  this  time  as  a member  of  the  Depairtment 
of  Education.  I know  that  commendation  of  this  kind  is  difficult  to  put 
into  words,  and  I do  not  choose  to  attempt  to  say  more  than  what  I have 
said.  I join  you  in  paying  respect  to  this  gentleman  who  has  served  us 
so  well  for  so  long. 

I cannot  leave  this  rostrum  without  paying  respect  to  your  leader 
in  industrial  education,  Ernie  Kramer  - Ernie,  who,  in  his  quiet,  unob- 
trusive way  keeps  the  faith  day  by  day.  And  if  we  emerge  from  these 
transitions  with  our  shirts,  if  our  program  emerges  intact,  he  will  be 
as  much  responsible  as  any  single  person, 

I have  to  stop  here  to  address  Graham  Sullivan,  whom  you  will  meet 
in  a little  while.  This  isn*t  a commendation,  it’s  just  sharing  the 
point  of  view  that  I know  we  all  hold,  Graham  Sullivan,  in  whose  hands 
rests  so  much  of  our  salvation,  can  and  will  do  more  in  Sacramento  to 
turn  perils  into  promises  than  any  other  single  person. 

Finally,  I must  mention  Bob  Woodward.  He  is  the  person  to  whom 
credit  is  paid  too  few  times  for  taking  care  of  his  many  responsibili- 
ties, including  the  staffing  of  this  conference. 

Now  I read  again  the  last  time  of  my  editorial: 

’’Forward  is  the  direction. 

Swift  is  the  pace. 

Proud  is  the  destiny.” 


it  rk  ic  Ik  ic 
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Wednesday,  March  10,  1965 


Host:  C.  Thomas  Dean 

President  Elect 
California  Industrial 
Education  Association 


V\: 


* * * 


C.  Thomas  Dean 


Presentation: 


LOOKING  AHEAD  - CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE 
INSTRUCTION  PROCESS 


§■ 

f 


J.  Graham  Sullivan 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Chief,  Division  of  Instruction 
California  State  Department  of  Education 


I*m  going  to  make  some  significant  adjust- 
ments in  what  I had  planned  to  say  to  you.  Wes 
and  I did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  get  to- 
gether, and  Wes  has  already  referred  so  well  J*  Graham  Sullivan 
to  some  of  the  items  that  I planned  to  devote 

some  of  my  time  to  specifically  - the  new  resources  which  are  available 
to  us,  the  challenge  which  is  ahead  of  us,  and  some  of  the  perils  that 
we  have.  I refer  to  them  as  opportunities,  dangers,  and  threats.  With 
reference  to  those  items,  1*11  just  hit  a few  of  the  highli^ts  to  em- 
phasize that  which  Wes  has  said. 

I have  been,  as  Tom  indicated,  in  public  education  for  some  28  years- 
The  majority  of  these  28  years  have  been  spent  in  vocational  education 
and  practical  arts.  Therefore,  it*s  a real  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  with 
you  at  this  Annual  Conference.  I remember  much  about  past  conferences. 

I think  I attended  the  first  Conference,  and  believe  me,  we  did  not  have 
250  in  attendance  at  that  one. 

I,  too,  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  people  that  Wes  paid  tribute  to 
this  morning,  and  express  my  thanks  to  them.  I refer  to  Tom  Ward  and 
Ernie  Kramer  and  Bob  Woodward,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  tribute  to  Wes 
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for  the  fine  leadership  which  he  has  given  to  California.  You  and  I know 
that  California  for  many  years,  long  before  it  became  the  No.  1 state  in 
the  nation,  was  the  No.  1 state  in  nature  and  quality  of  its  vocational, 
technical,  and  practical  arts  programs.  It  has  been  recognized  through- 
out the  entire  nation,  and  if  you  doubt  this,  you  have  only  to  ask  the 
leaders  in  other  states,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  members  of  Congress, 
or  whomever  you  may  wish  to  approach  on  this  matter.  California  has  been 
the  leader  in  vocational  education. 

In  addition  to  Wes  and  his  staff,  I do  commend  you  at  the  local  dis- 
trict level  for  the  tremendous  job  which  you  have  done.  However,  as  Wes 
has  indicated  this  morning,  even  though  what  you  have  done  is  good,  it*s 
not  good  enough.  You  are  going  to  do  better,  and  I know  that  this  is  what 
this  conference  is  about.  This  is  what  Wes  and  his  staff  have  been  about 
for  the  past  year  as  they  have  worked  with  you,  with  advisory  committees, 
in  conferences,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  develop  a program  for  vocational 
education  in  California  that  will  meet  the  changing  times  such  as  we  have 
now. 


May  I pay  one  other  tribute  to  you,  and  to  Wes  and  his  staff?  I refer 
to  the  Interim  State  Plan.  I think  that  you  should  know  that  even  as  of 
this  date  there  are  many  states  in  the  nation  that  do  not  have  an  approved 
state  plan  for  vocational  education  under  the  new  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.  Not  having  such  a state  plan,  they  will  not  be  able  to  partici- 
pate to  any  major  degree  in  a program  this  year.  This  means,  then,  that 
local  districts  in  many  states  will  not  have  the  additional  funds  that  you 
have  for  your  programs  during  this  fiscal  year. 

There  is  a national  concern  and  a recogitltion  of  the  role  of  education 
in  a modem,  free,  dsnocratic  society;  a recognition  which  education  has 
never  had  before;  and  a recognition  that  the  economic,  political  and  social 
structure  of  our  nation  all  depend  on  high-quality,  universal  education  for 
all.  This  is  evidenced  by  existing  legislation  at  the  federal  level,  the 
Perkins  Bill,  the  EOA,  the  extension  of  the  MDTA,  and  so  on.  And  then  there 
is  the  President's  new  bill,  H.R.  2362,  and  Senate  Bill  370  that  will  be 
passed  without  much  question  this  year.  This  could  mean  ten  million  dollars 
in  vocational  education,  then  up  to  thirteen  and  finally  to  fifteen  million. 
This  could  mean  to  California  as  much  as  another  eighty  to  ninety  million 
dollars  a year  for  the  strengthening  of  education.  As  we  listen  to  our  own 
legislators,  and  as  we  look  at  the  hundreds  of  bills  which  are  now  being 
introduced  in  the  Legislature,  we  know  that  there  is  a strong  interest  in 
education  and  a recognition  of  the  role  that  education  plays.  There  is 
not  a night  that  I do  not  take  three  or  four  clippings  out  of  the  newspapers 
where  statements  are  made  with  reference  to  education  - its  importance,  its 
role,  and  sometimes  its  weaknesses.  Dr.  Gonant  refers  to  it  as  a worldwide 
revolution,  and  this  is  true.  It*s  certainly  a revolution  - worldwide, 
nationwide,  statewide,  and  in  our  local  school  districts. 

Wes  indicated  that  this  new  interest  also  has  some  threats.  There  are 
those  who  are  charging  public  education  with  not  doing  its  job.  For  example, 
they  refer  to  juvenile  delinquency,  dropouts,  poor  readers,  and  so  on.  They 
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are  critical  of  what  we  are  doing  in  education.  The  questions  which 
are  being  raised  give  us  a challenge  to  do  a better  Job  than  that  which 
we  have  been  doing.  And  again,  as  Wes  indicated,  if  we  do  not  do  this 
better  kind  of  a Job  the  torch  may  be  passed  to  others,  and  we  do  have 
some  evidence  of  this.  We  have  some  concern  as  we  look  at  the  EOA,  at 
the  Youth  Corps,  and  some  of  the  other  developments  which  are  under  way, 
presently  and  on  the  planning  board,  that  some  of  these  responsibilities 
“ if  we  do  not  take  the  initiative  and  if  we  are  not  aggressive  - may  go 
into  other  hands,  and  otlors  than  the  regularly  recognized  educational 
agencies.  So  it  is  a threat,  and  a peril  which  we  must  recognize  and 
face. 

There  is  a great  national  concern  in  instruction  itself  - what  hap- 
pens and  how  it  happens  in  the  classrooms.  There  is  interest  in  subject 
matter.  For  example,  we  know  that  on  the  national  level  we  are  begin- 
ning to  develop  national  curricula  in  such  fields  as  chemistry,  physics, 
and  mathematics.  We  know  that  there  are  certain  legislative  mandates 
which  are  being  placed  on  the  schools  in  California.  We  know  that  there 
is  federal  legislation  providing  the  resources  for  such  material  improve- 
ment. We  know  the  interest  which  our  own  State  Board  is  taking  in  in- 
struction and  curriculum  development.  The  NBA  has  been  working  for  two 
years  now  on  a curriculum  development  and  instruction  improvement  pro- 
gram. Just  yesterday  a group  from  California  urd?r  the  leadership  of 
CASSA  adjourned  after  meeting  three  days  to  study  and  review  and  make 
recommendations  for  action  with  reference  to  this  NEA  study  in  the  im- 
provement of  instruction  and  curriculum  development.  We  know  that  there 
is  interest  in  terms  of  instruction  in  methods  using  new  media.  We* re 
going  to  have  to  begin  to  answer  some  questions  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  these  new  media  - how  to  keep  our  content  up  to  date,  and  what 
should  be  the  role  of  the  textbook.  This  role  is  going  to  be  quite  dif- 
ferent in  the  days  ahead.  What  is  the  need  for  supplementary  material 
in  addition  to  the  textbook?  What  is  the  role  of  TV?  of  teaching  ma- 
chines? And  finally,  what*s  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom? 
Give  some  thought  to  these  as  we  think  of  the  new  media  available  to  us 
and  the  new  approach  we  are  taking,  such  as  data  processing,  and  so  on. 

There  is  a growing  demand  from  those  responsible  for  education  at 
all  levels  to  develop  effective  tools  and  instruments  to  determine  how 
well  that  which  we  are  doing  meets  the  demands  of  our  constantly  chang- 
ing society.  We  haven* t done  a very  good  Job  of  this.  We  have  feelings 
about  what  we  are  doing,  and  that*s  about  all.  We  have  no  objective  meaS' 
urements,  hence  when  we  are  attacked  by  the  public,  the  Legislature,  or 
by  Congress,  we  are  at  their  mercy.  We  do  not  have  the  facts  to  support 
our  feelings,  and  we  are,  therefore,  often  accused  of  simply  defending 
established  practices.  Wes  and  I and  others  are  very  conscious  of  this 
as  we  appear  before  legislative  committees  to  support  our  budget  re- 
quests this  year.  We  are  attempting  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  get  facts 
and  figures  for  them,  but  it*s  a difficult  Job.  Hence,  we  have  a responr- 
sibility  to  do  a better  Job  of  education. 

Finally,  there  is  a growing  demand  for  greater  cooperative  effort  at 
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all  levels  of  education  in  the  matter  of  curriculum  development  and  in- 
structional improvement.  In  the  past,  and  even  today,  more  often  than 
not,  the  universities  and  state  colleges,  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, county  officials,  and  the  local  school  districts  are  moving  out  in 
different  directions  - often  plowing  the  same  ground  many  times  with  only 
limited  exchange  and  dissemination  of  information.  When  we  do  this  there 
is  a duplication,  waste  of  resources,  and  limited  progress.  That^s  why  a 
conference  such  as  this  is  so  valuable.  If  time  were  to  permit  I would 
give  you  some  details  with  reference  to  a conference  we  held  about  six 
weeks  ago,  where  the  Superintendent  invited  the  representatives  from  all 
of  these  levels  of  education  to  which  I have  referred,  to  meet  for  two 
days  and  develop  a plan  whereby  we  could  work  cooperatively  in  curricu- 
lum development  and  improvement  of  instruction.  I think  one  significant 
thing  that  came  from  that  conference  was  their  recommendation  that  we  not 
attempt  to  develop  any  master  plan  because  a master  plan  developed  today 
or  tomorrow  would  be  outdated  the  following  day.  As  an  alternative  they 
recommended  that  we  develop  a structure  with  a continuing  process  in  or- 
der that  we  could  meet  the  changing  needs  as  they  were  developing. 

Now,  I’m  going  to  make  Just  a brief  reference  to  the  Arthur  D.  Little 
study.  As  you  know,  the  Board  and  the  Superintendent  employed  the  Arthur 
D.  Little  people  to  make  a study  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

They  contacted  many  of  you.  This  was  not  a study  of  the  internal  organi- 
zation. It  was  really  an  opinion  survey  from  you  as  to  what  the  services 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  should  be.  As  a result,  we  are  mak- 
ing some  significant  changes  within  the  Department  of  Education.  I want 
to  refer  to  what  we  are  doing  in  the  Division  of  Instruction  because  I 
think  this  will  be  of  interest  to  you.  By  July  1st  we  hope  to  have  com- 
pleted recommendations  for  a major  reorganization  of  the  Division  itself  - 
not  Just  a perfunctoiy  change  of  personnel  from  one  spot  to  another,  but 
a major  revision  of  the  organization.  As  we  do  this,  I want  to  bring  to 
your  attention  what  our  goals  are.  These  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  more  staff  time  for  creative  innovating  and  planning 
activities ; 

2.  To  provide  greater  flexibility  in  our  organization  to  meet 
changing  demands,  conditions  and  problems; 

3.  To  provide  for  improved  articulation  and  coordination  in 
curriculum  development  at  all  levels; 

4.  To  provide  for  a more  sophisticated  and  fluid  approach  to 
program  evaluation; 

5.  To  provide  a structure  that  will  enable  the  Division  of 
Instruction  to  use  more  effectively  leadership  talent  wherever 
it  may  be,  whether  it  be  from  industry,  from  the  universities, 
from  colleges,  or  from  local  school  districts; 

6.  To  provide  an  organization  that  will  give  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tion assurance  we’re  using  these  vast  new  resources  wisely. 
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7.  To  provide  for  a program  to  make  available  to  all  school  districts 
infoimation  about  promising  practices,  new  test  programs,  the  find- 
ings of  research  that  are  significant,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  I'm  going  to  skip  some  here,  and  conclude  with  some  crystal  ball 
gazing  - looking  ahead  to  some  of  the  things  that  I see  may  happen  in  the 
years  ahead  of  us.  Some  of  them  refer  to  vocational  education  specifically, 
and  some  do  not, 

I see  a highly  structured  yet  flexible  cooperative  system  of  curriculum 
development,  able  to  respond  immediately  to  changing  needs  and  demands,  such 
a structure  to  include  research,  experimentation,  field  testing,  dissemina- 
tion and  evaluation,  with  no  more  fragmented  efforts  developed  upon  hunches, 
guesses  and  feelings.  Such  a structure  will  provide  a variety  of  curriculum 
offerings  giving  school  districts  a real  chance  to  make  choices  as  to  what 
is  best  for  their  particular  student  population,  I see  a much  greater  rela- 
tionship between  curriculum  development  for  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion, and  curriculum  development  for  other  areas  of  learning  within  the  total 
framework  of  the  public  school  program,  I see  a more  effective  process  of 
articulation  in  all  subject  areas  from  kindergarten  into  the  colleges  and 
universities.  Much  of  the  new  curriculum  is  broadened  in  concept  and  prin- 
ciple, which  prevails  through  all  grade  levels.  No  longer  will  we  be  teach- 
ing math,  for  example,  in  segmented,  independent  units.  Already  the  new 
math,  as  implemented  in  California,  has  developed  a strong  rapport  which 
carries  many  of  the  basic  concepts  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry 
throughout  all  grades,  I see  use  of  data  processing,  microfilming,  aperture 
cards,  TV,  in  infoimation  receiving  and  storage  and  distribution  centers 
that  can  make  available  to  every  classroom  in  the  state  daily  current  ma- 
terials within  ourselves  from  any  part  of  the  world.  And  again  I have  some 
illustrations  that  I'm  going  to  have  to  skip, 

I see  a changing  role  for  the  teacher  and  for  the  teacher  training  inr- 
stitution  a much  more  exciting  and  interesting  and  challenging  role.  The 
teacher  will  have  less  responsibility  for  giving  information,  per  se,  and 
more  for  managing  the  transmission  of  information,  for  developing  learning 
skills,  developing  the  inquiring  minds,  the  desire  to  create,  to  evaluate, 
to  reach  conclusions*,  finally,  to  train  students  not  to  be  afraid  of  ideas 
but  to  learn  to  master  them, 

I see  an  expansion  of  team  teaching  concepts  and  more  independent  study 
for  students,  I see  new  media  and  new  materials  permitting  greater  flexi- 
bility in  scheduling  to  meet  more  adequately  the  students'  needs;  greater 
variety  in  grouping  students  for  learning;  learning  on  the  basis  of  ration- 
ale and  the  capacities  and  needs  for  learning.  No  one  of  these  new  media 
is  a panacea,  but  together  they  can  prove  extremely  valuable. 

I see  a network  of  pipelines,  with  a classroom  at  one  end  and  new  knowl- 
edge from  the  research  in  industry,  from  the  research  in  the  military,  and 
so  on,  at  the  other  end,  with  no  shutoff  valve.  And  I mean  this  seriously, 

I can  see  in  California  a series  of  seven  or  eight  such  pipelines  and  net- 
works where  you  will  have  a direct  line  leading  from  the  source  of  new 
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knowledge  directly  into  the  classroom.  We  can  no  longer  wait  the  ten  years 
or  more  that  it  takes  to  get  a textbook  prepared  and  published  and  into  the 
classroom.  It  logically  follows  that  there  will  be  less  emphasis  on  text- 
books, more  on  supplementary  materials,  and  more  on  current  infoimation  from 
the  other  sources  referred  to  above.  Publishers  are  beginning  to  recognize 
this. 

Finally,  I see  a new  role  for  the  State  Department  of  Education,  with 
greater  efforts  devoted  to  leadership,  research,  and  service,  and  less  of 
its  efforts  devoted  to  control,  regulation,  and  housekeeping. 

We  truly  are  in  the  beginning  of  a revolution  in  education.  The  tasks 
ahead  are  going  to  be  exciting  and  interesting.  We  do  have  new  resources 
which  are  far  better  than  we  had  ever  hoped  for.  Our  need  now  is  for  imag- 
inative leadership  and  the  willingness  to  try  new  practices,  not  merely  as 
piecemeal  experimental  projects,  but  as  bold  changes  on  broad  fronts,  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  all  pupils  in  all  schools  at  all  grade  levels.  We  are  hope- 
ful this  revolution  will  be  a fruitful  one,  leading  to  a better  education 
for  all  people,  and  in  turn,  a better  America.  With  the  kind  of  leadership 
represented  at  this  conference,  I know  that  this  will  come  true. 

Thank  you. 
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BOORTZ:  I^m  glad  to  be  here  and  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  con- 

cems  that  we  have  in  vocational  education.  I have  the  copy  of  Time  Maga- 
zine that  was  referred  to.  I am  an  inveterate  reader  of  Time  as  of  the 
March  5th  issue.  Time  starts  out  speaking  about  college  in  the  education 
section:  "Any  high  school  student  in  doubt  about  whether  to  seek  higher 

education,"  says  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Willard  Wirtz,  "faces  an  unflat- 
tering position.  The  machine  now  has  a high  school  education  in  that  it 
can  now  do  most  Jobs  that  a high  school  graduate  can  do,  so  machines  will 
get  the  Jobs  because  they  work  for  less  than  a living  wage.  A person  needs 
fourteen  years  of  education  Just  to  compete  with  the  machines." 

Then,  in  concluding,  the  article  says,  "Now  in  a big  lurch  the  nation 
is  raising  its  sights  for  what  the  NEA  calls  universal  education  for  two 
years  beyond  high  school." 

Just  during  this  past  week  I received  the  Bay  Section  CTA  Report,  in 
which  a professor  at  Stanford  University  has  an  article.  It  states  that 
they  are  thinking  that  an 
education  ideal  should  em- 
phasize goals,  accomplish- 
ments, and  behaviors  that 
the  typical  curriculum  mere- 
ly describes  as  a course  of 
study  in  which  accomplish- 
ment is  measured  by  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  In  a perform- 
ance curriculum  we  would 
define  precisely  what  we 
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want  to  happen  rather  than  think  solely  in  terms  of  hours  and  units  and 
credits.  We  must  think  in  terms  of  the  performance  criteria  rather  than 
in  terms  of  time  criteria*  I think  we,  in  vocational  education,  speak 
with  justifiable  pride  when  we  say  that  for  years  we  have  been  the  fore- 
runners in  thinking  and  evaluating  in  tojimis  of  performance*  But  maybe 
we  have  to  sit  back  and  re-evaluate  or  re-think  our  thinking  lest  we  be- 
come too  cocksure*  Maybe,  as  Graham  Sullivan  said,  we  may  have  based 
too  many  of  our  judgments  and  the  evaluation  of  our  programs  on  hunches, 
guesses,  or  feelings.  Those  of  us  who  attended  a meeting  in  Fresno  not 
so  many  days  ago  were  again  reminded  that  we  should  be  doing  our  evalu- 
ating in  terms  of  objectives.  But  our  objectives  are  often  nebulous  and 
meaningless.  The  degree  of  attainment  of  objectives  is  difficult  to  meas- 
ure, even  when  these  are  properly  stated  and  defined  in  terms  of  perform- 
ance or  behavior  or  operational  terms. 

Benjamin  Bloom  is  the  editor  of  a book  called  TAXONOMY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES.  In  the  literature  these  have  been  defined,  and  we  find  gen- 
eral agreement  that  there  are  three  categories  of  behavior  with  which  we 
deal  in  education*  There  is  psychomotive  behavior,  those  objectives  which 
deal  with  manual  or  manipulative  skills j affective  behavior,  those  objec- 
tives which  deal  with  interest  and  attitudes  and  appreciations  and  values; 
and,  finally,  cognitive  behavior,  those  objectives  which  deal  with  knowl- 
edge, understanding,  intellectual  skills  and  abilities. 

Paul  Dressel,  in  EVALUATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  says  that  there  are 
six  levels  of  cognitive  behavior,  starting  as  at  the  roots  of  a tree,  and 
at  the  bottom  or  base  of  this  whole  business  is  knowledge,  the  recall  or 
recollection  which  students  demonstrate  simply  by  so-called  bringing  to 
mind*  Then  on  top  of  this  is  comprehension,  the  ability  to  make  use  of 
materials  and  ideas,  and  on  top  of  this,  application,  the  use  of  abstrac- 
tion in  particular  concrete  situations.  Then  there  is  analysis,  making 
clear  the  relative  hierarchy  of  ideas  in  a communication.  On  top  of  analy- 
sis, synthesis,  a putting  together  of  elements  and  parts  so  as  to  form  a 
whole.  And  at  the  very  top,  the  apex  of  this  tree,  tree  of  cognitive  recog- 
nition, we  have  evaluation,  judgment  about  the  values  of  marerials  and 
methods  for  a given  purpose.  We  have  the  most  complex  of  intellectual 
skill  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  evaluation  of  a vocational  education 
program. 

Now,  the  Conference  Committee  has  assigned  three  persons  - 1^11  intro- 
duce them  to  you  - and  they  have  been  given  special  assignments*  They 
represent  all  kinds  of  industrial  education*  I guess  the  committee,  at 
this  point,  felt  like  the  person  whose  doctor  told  him  he  had  less  than  a 
week  to  live*  This  unnerved  the  fellow  a little  bit,  and  he  said,  ’’Gee, 

Doc,  what  do  you  think  I should  do?"  The  doctor  said,  "Well,  I don’t  know, 
but  if  I were  you  I'd  go  see  my  minister."  So  he  went  to  see  his  minister 
and  told  him  what  the  doctor  had  said,  and  he  asked,  "Pastor,  what  do  you 
recommend?"  The  minister  said,  "Well,  it's  very  easy,  I think  you  should 
ask  to  have  your  sins  forgiven  and  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works*" 
The  fellow  thought  for  some  time,  and  the  minister  said,  "What's  the  matter? 
That's  really  not  very  difficult,  is  it?"  To  which  the  fellow  replied. 
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’’Well,  Reverend,  it^s  like  this.  I can  ask  to  have  my  sins  forgiven  all 
right,  but  as  to  renouncing  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  I don't  know. 

At  this  point  in  life  I don't  think  that  I'm  in  a position  to  antagonize 
anybody." 

So  we  are  covering  the  waterfront  in  industrial  education. 

In  talking  with  Frank  Johnson  last  night,  in  a little  pre-conference 
discussion,  we  found  out  that  he  was  a member  of  the  State  Committee  on 
Evaluating  Techniques,  so  in  his  presentation  we  thought  he  would  mention 
something  about  techniques.  Also,  he  is  going  to  represent  a big  system  - 
is  there  a bigger  one  than  Los  Angeles?  - and  in  that  ^stem  the  highly 
skilled  technicians  and  the  semi-professional  occupations.  Then,  Barney 
Barnett  will  view  a little  smaller  operation,  an  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial community,  emphasizing  the  skilled  workers.  Then  Joe  Berruezo  pinch- 
hits  for  Walt  Miller  on  the  adult  and  trade  extension  programs,  including 
apprenticeship.  Now,  have  we  missed  anything? 

By  the  way,  we  had  conniption  fits  - all  four  of  us  - when  we  found 
out  that  we  were  going  to  follow  Graham  Sullivan  this  afternoon,  and  were 
going  to  be  scheduled  for  an  hour  and  a half,  addressing  the  entire  group. 
We  thought  it  would  be  a small,  informal,  intimate  group  in  one  of  the 
hotel  rooms,  about  eight  or  ten  people.  So  we  had  to  change  our  plans. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  will  give  about  a ten-minute  introduction  in  a 
rather  broad  concept.  In  deliberating  on  the  problem  of  program  evalua- 
tion, we  decided  to  deliberate  rather  broadly,  I guess  because  programs 
are  made  up  of  curriculums;  curriculums  are  made  up  of  courses;  students 
enroll  in  courses  and  they  complete  curriculums,  and  so  forth.  They  may 
be  full-time  students,  or  they  may  be  part-time  students  and  part-time 
workers,  or  they  may  be  full-time  employees  and  part-time  students.  So, 
therefore,  student  selection  and  work  placement,  and  student  performance 
and  job  placement  and  job  follow-up  and  curriculum  all  are  involved  if 
you're  talking  about  program  evaluation. 

After  the  individual  presentations,  the  panel  will  have  a discussion, 
and  we  invite  each  of  you,  as  the  spirit  moves,  to  interrupt,  to  partici- 
pate, to  give  us  your  views  and  reactions,  because  we  would  like  to  bring 
out  today  something  new,  or  innovated  by  you  that  possibly  hasn't  been 
tried,  at  least  hasn't  been  tried  extensively  before.  So  that  much  for 
the  introduction. 

I'd  like  to  turn  the  next  few  minutes  over  to  the  panel,  and  the  lead- 
off  man  for  discussion  is  Frank  Johnson. 

JOHNSON:  I was  told  by  Lee  to  step  up  to  this  mike,  because  apparent- 

ly our  words  are  to  become  immortal  on  a tape  recording. 

It  was  a little  disconcerting  to  find  that  we  were  going  to  be  talking 
to  the  whole  group,  because  a few  days  ago  I got  a little  note  from  Nate 
Boortz,  and  it  said,  "Please  remember  that  you  are  going  to  be  talking  to 
•a  sophisticated  audience."  I already  knew  that,  and  I was  concerned  about 
the  discussion  anyway,  because  when  you  stand  before  a group  of  educators 
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of  the  caliber  of  you  people,  and  talk  about  matters  relating  to  evalua- 
tion, it^s  almost  a certainty  that  everything  you  say  will  already  have 
been  thought  of  or  said  by  somebody  in  the  audience,  and  this  is  discon- 
certing. But  it's  also  possible  that  some  of  us  here  have  been  so  busy 
developing  new  curriculums  and  getting  new  programs  rolling,  that  we 
haven't  even  thought  about  evaluation  at  all.  So  it's  probably  good  for 
us  to  talk  about  all  the  basic  involvements  in  evaluation. 

I'm  going  to  clarify  my  frame  of  this  reference.  The  frame  of  refer- 
ence in  which  I'm  going  to  talk  about  evaluation  relates  to  evaluation 
within  a school,  by  school  people,  rather  than  evaluation  by,  say  the 
Association  of  Western  Schools  and  Colleges,  as  an  institution.  Now  may- 
be what  I'll  talk  about  here  would  be  used  by  such  an  evaluating  corranittee, 
but  I'm  referring  to  evaluation  within  the  school. 

I think  that  we  ought  to  talk  about  some  of  the  misleading  criteria 
that  we  use.  I think  we  all  tend  to  use  them.  I think  we  tend  to  use 
them  very  rapidly  and  we  draw  conclusions  that  might  be  wrong  and  might 
cause  us  problems.  I think  one  delusion  we  have  is  that  we  tend  to  say 
if  the  class  is  full,  this  is  a great  program.  Now  you  know  darned  well 
it  may  not  be  a great  program  even  if  the  class  is  full.  It  might  have 
a lot  of  glamor  in  the  title.  Conversely,  we  tend  to  say  that  if  the 
class  is  low,  it's  not  good,  and  that  might  not  be  true  either.  It  Just 
might  be  that  this  program  hasn't  reached  the  great  American  public  yet  and 
the  potential  students  don't  realize  what  opportunities  lie  ahead  for  them 
in  graduating  from  this  new  program.  So  here  are  two  criteria  that  might 
not  be  good,  but  we  commonly  use  them.  Another  criterion  we  use  is  do  we 
have  really  very  good  placement  in  this  program?  We  say,  "yes  we  do,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  great."  Well,  that  may  not  be  true  at  all.  Let  me 
call  your  attention  to  the  electronics  field.  You  get  total  placement  - 
or  at  least  you  did  some  time  back  - in  electronics.  But  that  doesn't 
prove  that  the  program  is  necessarily  good.  All  it  proves  is  that  there 
were  more  Jobs  than  there  were  people.  So  that's  not  a very  good  criterion. 
Conversely,  we  might  not  have  any  placement  and  that  might  be  because,  al- 
though we're  doing  a real  good  training  Job,  at  the  moment  there  are  no 
Jobs  available.  Well,  these  are  the  kinds  of  criteria  that  I think  are 
dangerous,  that  we  do  use. 

I think  generally  speaking,  evaluation  normally  falls  into  five  basic 
categories.  We  talk  about  evaluation  of  the  program  before  ws  offer  it. 

When  it's  offered,  we  talk  about  evaluation  of  the  curriculum  offering  which 
might  include  what  it  covers,  is  it  current  with  today's  practices?  what  is 
the  method  of  covering  it?  is  the  sequence  of  instruction  appropriate  and 
meaningful?  These  are  some  of  the  things  we  might  talk  about  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  of  evaluating  a curriculum  offering.  Another  thing  we  might 
do  routinely  - and  this  would  be  a major  heading  - is  "Evaluation  of  Instruc- 
tion." This  means  evaluation  of  instructors.  Another  major  heading  might 
be  an  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  facilities  and  equipment.  We 
might  have  a great  teacher  and  a great  program,  but  no  equipment.  We  might 
have  great  equipment,  and  nothing  else.  And  last,  perhaps,  we  might  have 
an  evaluation  of  the  results  of  training.  And  I think  these  might  be  five 
of  the  general  categories  when  we  go  into  the  subject  of  evaluation. 
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But  just  for  the  record,  so  that  we  can  list  most  of  them,  I think 
the  commonly  used  technique  - we  have  not  yet  discussed  it  - also  in- 
cludes observation  of  the  instructor  by  the  administrators  as  a routine 
approach;  evaluation  of  students^  achievements  by  instructors;  tests, 
grades,  and  so  forth;  evaluation  of  job  performance  by  the  student  in 
the  classroom  as  well  as  on  the  job;  evaluation  by  formal  accreditation 
where  an  organized  group  comes  in  and  tells  you  whether  you* re  doing  the 
job  the  way  you  say  you're  doing  it;  evaluation  for  licensing  require- 
ments - your  vocational  nurses  must  meet  specific  requirements,  your  air- 
craft students  must  meet  specific  requirements-  these  are  a form  of  eval- 
uation; and  evaluation  by  your  coordinators  and  department  chairmen  - 
what  do  they  say  about  the  programs  under  their  supervision? 

I think  evaluation  by  advisory  committee  members  may  be  a very  dan- 
gerous criterion.  I am  going  to  suggest  one  or  two  reasons.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, for  example,  that  in  a given  program  - machine  shop  - is  there 
a machine  shop  man  around  here?  Let  me  see  his  hand.  All  right,  I'm 
bigger  than  you,  so  I'm  going  to  say  it  anyway.  I have  seen  this  happen 
this  past  year:  An  advisory  committee,  a good,  strong,  large  advisory 
committee  for  our  machine  shop  field  told  us  we  did  not  need,  at  this  time, 
to  concern  ourselves  with  the  tape  machine.  Now,  we  all  know  the  tape 
machine  is  here.  Why  do  they  tell  us  this?  There  were  more  union  members 
than  there  were  management  members  on  that  committee,  and  obviously  this 
might  have  been  their  recommendation.  They  did  say,  "Well,  you'd  better 
go  along  and  train  machinists  as  you  do  now."  They  might  be  saying  this 
simply  because  they  don't  want  to  see  progress  toward  tape  machines,  and 
they  may  feel  that  if  there  isn't  a ready  supply  of  people  who  can  operate 
these  tape  machines,  maybe  that  will  hold  them  back.  That's  one  of  the 
possibilities  that  you  might  run  into  by  listening  too  carefully  to  a com- 
mittee like  this  advisory  group. 

I had  a painter  tell  me  once  not  to  spray  my  house  with  paint  because 
this  would  cause  termites  to  attack.  Think  about  that  a minute.  The  fact 
that  you  get  paint  on  a house  the  fast,  easy,  quick,  economic  way  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  it's  a bad  way.  Yet  I can  see  where  an  advisory  committee 
might  tell  us,  "You  have  got  to  paint  these  places  with  a brush,  back  and 
forth."  So,  you  can't  always  listen  to  what  an  advisory  committee  says. 

Another  method  of  evaluation  is  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  using  all 
the  new  available  material,  all  the  new  ways,  all  the  things  that  are  avail- 
able to  us.  And  I think  another  evaluation  criterion  might  be,  are  we  tying 
our  instructional  program  in  with  other  kinds  of  education?  Are  we  planning 
our  program  as  a transfer?  Are  we  tying  our  program  into  an  advanced  level 
of  technical  training  at  perhaps  the  university  or  state  college?  I think 
these  are  factors. 

Certainly  because  we  have  successful  programs,  lots  of  students,  and 
lots  of  placement  doesn't  necessarily  prove  that  we're  doing  the  best;  we 
can.  It's  possible  there  is  a better  way.  One  of  the  things  we  havd  to 
be  careful  about  is  that  we  don't  sit  back  on  this  "lots  of  students  and 
lots  of  placement"  and  say  we're  doing  the  greatest  job  in  the  world.  It 
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just  could  be  that  by  doing  it  in  a different  way,  we  could  do  a better 
job.  Maybe  we  should  take  the  same  program  and  get  a new  set  of  people 
and  a new  set  of  conditions  and  teach  the  same  subject  matter  from  an 
entirely  different  approach,  and  then  compare  the  control  group  with  an 
experimental  group  and  see  if  we're  doing  better.  I think  this  is  one 
of  the  things  we  are  lacking. 

Maybe  it's  possible  to  use  advisory  groups  in  another  way.  Maybe 
instead  of  letting  them  answer  questions  for  us,  things  we  want  to  know, 
or  even  things  that  we  want  them  to  tell  us  we  want  to  know,  maybe  it's 
possible  to  give  these  people  a set  of  criteria  for  measuring  a class, 
and  instead  of  having  a meeting  where  they  answer  the  questions,  just  turn 
them  loose  in  a classroom  without  warning  to  the  teacher,  without  warning 
to  the  students,  and  let  these  people  measure  the  program  by  what  they  see 
and  hear  from  the  students.  Maybe  this  is  the  way  to  evaluate.  Maybe 
it's  possible  to  offer  a common  core  - the  nuts  and  bolts  idea.  They 
might  be  a little  bit  pleased,  say  for  a semester,  with  tools,  with  basic 
electronics,  anything  related  to  the  skilled  trades  without  any  specific 
direction  to  it,  and  then  follow  this  up  with  a highly  specialized  area 
in  the  final  year. 

Well,  these  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  might  do  to  evaluate,  and 
the  only  way  we  can  find  out  is  to  try  some  of  these  things. 

Now,  I have  started  the  ball  rolling.  These  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions I have.  Thank  you, 

BARNETT:  I'll  present  a question  simply  to  get  the  thing  started. 

What  does  your  community  think  of  your  program?  I approach  the  school 
situation  from  a little  different  point  of  view  than  Frank  would,  because 
as  Nate  said  to  you  in  the  beginning,  we  represent  two  different  kinds  of 
communities.  Our  junior  college  district  is  pretty  much  an  agricultural 
area.  We're  in  a little  different  situation  than  Nate  is  at  Foothill. 

We  were  called  on  by  the  teamsters  to  assist  them  in  developing  a pro- 
gram for  training  truck  drivers.  This  was  a little  new.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  there  were  problems  involved  here  that  we  had  not  been  faced  with  be- 
fore. So,  to  begin  with,  we  established  an  advisory  committee  representing 
the  management  people  and  the  union.  In  developing  the  material  for  a 
course  outline,  curriculum  and  so  forth,  we  enlisted  the  assistance  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  identified  men  to  assist  the  committee 
in  drawing  up  the  course  outline.  As  we  proceeded,  we  got  into  some  other 
aspects  of  the  program  - how  would  we  handle  the  teaching?  The  industry 
indicated  the  real  need  for  some  kind  of  on-the-job  experience  because 
they  wanted  the  men  who  were  taking  the  training  to  have  some  experience 
behind  the  wheel. 

In  further  discussions  with  the  advisory  committee,  we  decided  the 
training  program  should  consist  of  three  parts.  The  first  unit  is  twelve 
hours  of  classroom  instruction  in  technical  information  related  to  heavy 
equipment  operation  prior  to  the  trainee  operating  the  equipment  which 
represents  his  objective.  The  second  unit  is  the  standard  Red  Cross 
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ten-hour  first  aid  course.  The  third  unit  is  eight  to  sixteen  hours  or 
more  of  behind-the-wheel  observation  and/or  operation,  accompanied  by  a 
trained  on-the-job  instructor.  This  unit  is  provided  by  the  employer 
and  is  under  his  direction. 

In  preparation  to  do  a good  teaching  job,  the  instructors  for  the 
three  different  units  receive  teacher  training  tailored  to  their  needs. 

The  behind-the-wheel  instructors  are  provided  a ten-hour  teacher  train- 
ing program  slanted  toward  manipulative  operations.  The  instructor  for 
the  first  aid  unit  has  special  preparation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red 
Cross.  The  instructors  for  the  classroom  related  instruction,  which  will 
be  provided  by  the  College,  will  be  drawn  from  the  teamsters  who  have 
completed  the  training  for  the  behind-the-wheel  instruction.  In  addi- 
tion, the  classroom  teachers  will  receive  additional  teacher  training 
preparatory  to  their  taking  on  the  responsibilities  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion. All  instructors  will  be  required  to  go  through  all  three  units 
required  of  the  trainees  so  that  they  know  the  total  program  intimately 
before  they  begin  instructing. 

Each  of  the  participating  employers  has  designated  two  or  more  of 
their  employees  to  participate  in  the  on-the-job  teacher  training.  The 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Education  has  provided  this  instruction,  with  George 
Rosecrans  doing  the  teacher  training. 

The  first  trainees,  other  than  the  instructors,  will  be  workers  al- 
ready employed  as  teamsters,  but  individuals  who  wish  to  increase  their 
ability  to  operate  additional  classes  of  equipment.  The  program  only 
covers  the  transportation  of  construction  materials,  but  this  involves 
fifteen  or  more  quite  varied  types  of  equipment.  Where  present  workers 
wish  to  register  for  the  operation  of  a type  of  equipment  which  is  new 
to  them,  or  if  new  workers  come  into  this  field,  they  will  be  required 
to  take  the  training  in  the  first  two  units  and  then  the  behind-the-wheel 
instruction . 

This  program  can  be  evaluated  by  the  success  of  the  product  which  can 
be  measured  in  a number  of  ways.  Some  of  the  yardsticks  are  increased 
production,  decreased  accidents,  steadier-  employment,  less  turnover  in 
the  work  force,  decreased  equipment  maintenance,  better  employer- employee 
relationships,  and  more  flexibility  in  dispatching  and  in  work  assignments. 

BERRUEZO:  As  I look  at  the  problem  we  have  here  of  evaluation,  it 

takes  many,  many  forms.  In  Berkeley,  back  in  about  1961,  the  East  Bay 
merchants  were  having  problems  in  getting  good  clerk-checkers.  There 
were  a few  private  schools  that  were  charging  a beautiful  premium,  and 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  recruits  were  either  too  old,  too  young, 
too  thin,  and  so  on.  They  were  not  filling  the  bill.  Working  veiy  close- 
ly with  the  Department  of  Employment  and  the  East  Bay  Food  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation, we  developed  a food  clerk-checker  program,  recruiting  from  the 
high  school  level  for  baggers,  and  up  into  the  adult  level  for  other  clas^- 
sifications.  The  screening  was  done  by  the  Department  of  Employment.  The 
class  has  been  very  well  accepted,  and  has  met  many  needs.  It*s  met  the 
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needs  of  the  high  school  students  for  part  time  work;  it*s  met  the  needs 
of  the  students  going  on  to  college;  and  it  also  has  met  the  needs  for 
preparation  for  full  time  employment  for  many.  So  here  we  have  the  im- 
mediate evaluation,  which  is  successful  placement  in  work. 

If  we  go  a step  further  we  have  a different  kind  of  evaluation  for 
high  school  programs.  This  type  of  evaluate. n has  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  junior  college  level.  You  have  to  have  good  articulation, 
as  the  result  of  good  planning,  between  your  junior  college  and  the  high 
school  for  certain  programs,  I might  give  you  two  examples  we  are  work- 
ing very  closely  with  now.  One  is  the  sheet  metal  class,  which  will  be 
a two-hour  vocational  offering  at  the  high  school  level,  leading  to  a 
program  on  the  Laney  Campus,  Another  program  we^re  thinking  about  at 
this  time  is  graphic  arts.  The  intent  is  not  duplication.  The  intent  is 
preparation  for  further  training.  Here,  again,  it  means  a very  close 
working  relationship  to  make  sure  that  what  you  are  offering  is  meaning- 
ful and  will  lead  directly  into  the  next  exposure. 

We  have  another  program  which  is  a pre-technical  program.  Most  of 
you  have  read  about  it.  The  initial  experimental  program  was  offered 
at  the  De  Anza  and  Harry  Ells  Schools  in  Richmond,  first  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Roosevelt  Foundation,  and  later  under  a Ford  Foundation  grant. 
This  particular  program  has  expanded  to  seven  districts,  including  Berkeley, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  expanding  further,  I think  there  are  approxi- 
mately twelve  different  districts  involved  in  this  program  at  the  present 
time.  The  evaluation  involves  the  interrelationship  of  four  teachers  and 
one  block  of  students.  The  evaluation  is  on  a continuing  basis,  since 
there  are  compromises  that  have  to  be  made  from  day  to  day  as  far  as  the 
coordination  of  the  program  is  concerned.  The  teachers  are  from  four  di:^ 
ferent  disciplines,  so  there  have  had  to  be  many  adjustments  involving  the 
English,  math,  science  and  lab  teachers.  This  program  in  Berkeley  at  the 
present  time  is  being  articulated  with  the  Merritt  Campus,  and  also  with 
Dr,  George  Champion* s program  with  DAI  at  San  Francisco  State, 

The  apprenticeship  program  lends  itself  to  another  form  of  evaluation, 
and  here  are  the  ingredients,*  An  up-to-date  facility,  a competent  teacher, 
and  a darned  good  active  joint  apprenticeship  committee.  If  any  of  these 
ingredients  are  missing,  you  have  problems.  If  the  joint  apprenticeship 
committee  is  an  active  group,  and  they  make  their  periodic  study  trips  to 
your  program,  you  can  rest  assured  that  everyone  is  kept  on  their  toes. 

Your  program  will  be  up-to-date,  the  students  will  feel  that  they  belong 
to  something,  and  everyone  will  be  working  in  unison. 

There's  another  point  that  I feel  I should  stress,  and  this  is  where 
the  coordinators  of  a greater  area  meet  collectively  in  developing  the 
school  program  for  a joint  apprenticeship  committee.  You  must  have  this 
particular  type  of  communication.  We  have  worked  very  closely  recently 
in  developing  and  operating  the  by-laws  for  the  automotive  apprenticeship 
program,  Mr,  Wixon  of  Contra  Costa,  Mr,  Carter  of  Diablo,  Mr,  Mark  Marlais 
of  Laney,  Mr,  Carl  Johnson  of  Hayward,  and  myself.  We  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  it  up  to  date.  You  will  notice  when  you  go  to  these 
joint  apprenticeship  meetings,  management  is  complimenting  the  quality  of 
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apprentices  they  are  getting  at  the  present  time.  We  must  also  keep  in 
mind  that  the  labor  market  is  other  than  what  it  was  a few  years  agOj  so 
they  can  be  more  selective. 

On  the  trade  extension  levels  evaluation  depends  priuiarily  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  that  is  presented.  By  and  large  these  people  are  skilled  in 
their  trade;  but  want  to  come  to  school  to  learn  something  new.  Good  at- 
tendance is  one  measure  of  excellence  of  a trade  extension  program.  In 
Berkeley  the  steamfitt'-rs  have  been  updating  their  progr^.  They  have 
been  bringing  in  their  old  hands  to  learn  the  latest  there  is  in  instru- 
mentation, in  heliarc  welding,  and  the  use  of  automatic  equipment. 

This,  I believe,  pretty  much  covers  my  part  at  the  present  time. 

BOORTZ:  As  to  the  pan'll  ^s  questions,  one  that  I think  Frank  mentioned 

that  disturbs  me  a little  bit  is  about  evaluation  by  virtue  of  accredita- 
tion teams  and  reviews  for  licensing.  This  hit  home.  I had  the  American 
Dental  Association  out  of  Chicago,  who  accredits  our  Dental  Assistant  pro- 
gram, and  we  get  through  with  that  and  another  group  comes  through  and 
evaluates  the  Dental  Hygienist  progr^.  The  American  Medical  Association 
out  of  Chicago  accredits  our  X-Ray  Technology  training  program.  We  are 
inaugurating  a new  Physiotherapist  program,  and  they  will  want  to  accredit 
or  evaluate  it.  Whether  it's  vocational  or  registered  nursing,  we  have 
the  California  Licensing  Board  to  deal  with,  this  we  know.  We  have  to 
write  and  request  evaluation  and  then,  under  the  nurse  training  act,  if 
we  want  to  be  eligible  for  funds  we  have  to  pay  out  $1000  and  nave  the  NLN 
come  in  and  evaluate,  and  if  they  a orove,  we  may  be  eligible  for  funds. 

What  do  you  see  here,  Frank,  by  way  of  value  or  inference  as  far  as 
these  formal  accreditation  bodies  are  concerned? 

JOHNSON : I think  that  one  of  the  pitfalls  that  might  accrue  to  us  is 

that  we  might  make  a titanic  effort  just  prior  to  the  accreditation  visit. 
I think  this  has  happened  to  everybody  here,  and  it  makes  us  look  pretty 
good,  and  we  might  later  on  look  for  pretty  smooth  sailing  for  ourselves 
when  the  team  arrives.  Now,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  preparing  for  ac- 
creditation. I think  that  might  be  one  of  the  major  values  in  the  formal 
accreditation.  Obviously,  if  we  are  going  to  prepare  ourselves  for  formal 
accreditation  we  are  going  to  gain  something  in  the  process. 

\0ne  disadvantage  that  I can  see  would  be  that  accreditation  could  be- 
come so  decimated  and  so  fragmented  that  we  might  have  an  accreditation 
team  come  in  for  carpentry,  an  accreditation  team  for  machine  shop,  and 
specialized  teams  for  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing.  It's  just  con- 
ceivable that  unless  we  create  a set  of  standards  for  ourselves,  so  that 
we  really  have  a valuable  internal  accreditation  procedure,  we  might  over- 
do the  accreditating  process  to  the  point  that  every  other  day  we  have  a 
team  on  our  campus. 

BERRUEZO:  The  accreditation  team  may  give  you  more  accurate  informa- 

tion with  regard  to  the  industry  on  a nationwide  basis  than  you  would  have 
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just  from  the  local  point  of  view.  Too,  it  would  seem  that  if  represen- 
tatives  of  the  industry  are  accrediting  your  program,  the  accuracy  of 
their  deliberations  might  be  greater  than  we  might  have  from  another 
group,  such  as  the  Western  Colleges  Association,  or  what  have  you. 


vPPORTZ:  We  realize  that  we  often  benefit  from  evaluation  by  these 

specialized'  gfoups,  but  do  we  benefit  so  much  that  we  don^t  have  time 
for  anything  else  than  to  be  benefitted? 


Dd'i^s  anyone  in  the  audience  have  any  experience  or  feelings  concern- 
ing this,  who  would  like  to  express  his  views? 


.,(A  digest  of' the  discussion  b the  panel  members  and  from  the 
'^floor,  which  concluded  this  topic,  follows:) 


'■We-'niay  let  organizations  outside  of  education  get  such  a foothold 
that  we  may  have  to  kowtow  to  them  or  else  I We  should  develop  our  own 
standards  and  stand  on  our  own  feet  as  far  as  evaluation  is  concerned. 
Evaluation  and/or  accreditation  of  the  nursing  program,  of  the  technician 
program,  and  of  the  cosmetology  program  are  examples  which  represent  some 
of  the  hazards. 


Evaluation  by  the  Western  Colleges  Association,  which  is  quite  flex- 
ible, might  forestall  some  of  this  encroachment.  Evaluation  by  outside 
agencies  may  establish  unrealistic  standards  not  applicable  in  a local 
situation.  There  are  forty-eight  nationally  approved  accrediting  agen- 
cies, all  specialized,  and  more  are  being  formed. 


It 

Letting  outside  groups  evaluate  our  programs  robs  the  local  community 
of  the  privilege  of  local  pa^icipation  in  evaluation. 
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ARTICUUTIOH  - HIGH  SCHOOL,  JUNIOR 
COUiEGE.  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Robert  E.  Swenson,  President 
Cabrillo  College;  and  President 
California  Junior  College  Association 

it  it  ^ 


This  is  a tough  assignment  I have  been  given, 
to  talk  on  a subject  as  deadly  as  articulation  at 
3:20  in  the  afternoon,  when  you  have  been  in  ses- 
sion for  two  days,  and  some  of  you  are  probably  Robert  E.  Swenson 

getting  a little  paralyzed  in  certain  spots,  but 

I^m  going  to  talk  quite  briefly.  I*ve  only  two  pages  here,  so  you  know  I 
can't  go  on  too  long,  I'm  going  to  try  to  say  some  things  that  are  rather 
pointed,  and  then  perhaps  let  you  do  the  rest  of  the  thinking,  because  I 
can't  go  too  far. 

Articulation  is  one  of  those  words  which  we  educators  use  a great  deal. 
We  have  our  own  jargon  in  the  profession.  I suppose  the  two  most  over- 
used words  in  education  are  articulation  and  coordination.  We  use  them  in 
very  general  ways  to  apply  to  a lot  of  different  kinds  of  things.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  use  them  rather  carelessly  at  times.  Maybe  we  should 
stop  and  take  stock  of  vdiat  we  are  really  talking  about  when  we  talk  about 
articulation.  Now,  something  that's  articulated  is  systauatically  inter- 
related. It  means  it  properly  joins  together,  like  your  knee  joins  the  two 
parts  of  your  leg  together  so  your  leg  will  function  properly. 

In  education  I think  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  when  we  talk 
about  articulation,  the  objective  is  to  be  sure  that  a student's  education 
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and  structure  it  so  articulation  of  programs  could  be  accomplished.  We 
don^t  have  this  in  many  areas,  and  the  junior  colleges  have  increasingly 
gone  for  separate  districts  and  are  breaking  away  from  the  unified  dis- 
trict. This  will  complicate  our  problems  of  articulation. 

I think  the  third  problem  or  factor  that  we  need  to  see  in  relation 
to  articulation  problems  is  that  the  very  rapid  expansion  of  knowledge 
that  we  talked  about  the  first  day  inevitably  must  lead  to  curriculum 
change,  new  developments,  new  types  of  experimentation  which  result  in 
changes  of  grade  placement,  for  example,  of  various  subjects.  It  wasn*t 
too  many  years  ago  that  most  algebra  and  geometry  was  found  in  the  col- 
leges, and  now  we*re  bringing  a lot  of  it  down  into  the  7th  and  8th  grades 
because  the  pressures  of  new  developments  and  new  knowledge  mean  that  peo- 
ple have  to  have  more  education  in  sequenced  programs  at  an  earlier  point 
in  their  education.  We  could  use  foreign  languages  as  another  example, 
but  we^re  very  happy  for  the  moment  with  the  grade  placement  in  relation 
to  these  problems.  These  are  part  of  our  articulation  difficulties  which 
result  because  we  have  ro  continually  change  and  modernize  curricula  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  new  knowledge. 

I think  the  fourth  factor  that  often  causes  our  difficulties  is  that 
we  face  the  problem  of  controls  by  outside  agencies,  controls  which  are 
exercised  over  our  educational  programs.  I heard  some  reference  to  this 
at  earlier  sessions.  Often  these  controls  make  it  impossible  or  very  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  properly  interrelate  our  curricula,  so  that  the  student 
can  achieve  an  orderly  progression  from  grade  to  grade  or  from  program  to 
program.  Let  me  cite  an  example.  I think  this  is  one  of  the  classics. 

Take  the  field  of  nursing.  If  you  decide  to  become  a vocational  nurse, 
it^s  a one-year  program.  If  you  finish  that  program  and  decide  you  want 
to  become  a registered  nurse,  which  is  a two-year  M registered  nurse  pro- 
gram, you  start  all  over  again  at  the  beginning.  You  have  separate  licens- 
ing boards  controlling  the  curricula  of  these  programs  and  you  don^t  make 
orderly  progression  from  one  to  the  other.  You  double  back  and  start  all 
over  again  if  you  decide  to  change  your  objective.  Now  these  are  controls 
that  are  oftentimes  maintained  by  outside  agencies.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
we  create  these  problems  ourselves. 

Another  factor  is  that  we  find  great  variations  among  our  high  schools 
within  a junior  college  district,  and  maybe  there  are  a number  of  component 
high  school  districts.  Some  are  small  and  some  are  large.  Some  have  very 
limited  programs,  primarily  of  a college  preparatory  type  to  fit  a small 
school  that  doesn^t  offer  a large,  comprehensive  curriculum.  Another  high 
school  may  have  a very  complete  vocational  program  along  with  its  college 
preparatory  program.  How  does  a junior  college,  then,  work  out  articulation 
problems  with  the  high  schools  with  different  kinds  of  programs  within  that 
district  so  the  student  coming  from  a high  school  and  going  to  the  junior 
college  can  follow  an  orderly  progression  of  education?  Also,  we  find  vari- 
ations in  the  pattern  of  administration  of  adult  education,  and  this  intro- 
duces complexities  into  our  articulation  efforts.  Some  of  our  adult  programs 
are  maintained  and  operated  by  high  school  districts;  traditionally  and  his- 
torically, this  is  the  way  they  began.  The  junior  colleges  are  increasingly 
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getting  into  the  adult  education  field,  offering  classes  for  adults. 
Sometimes  the  programs  become  competitive  within  the  same  local  area. 

I suppose  now  that  we  have  funding  for  the  permissive  tax  for  adult  edu- 
cation, there*s  even  more  danger  that  they^ll  become  competitive. 

What  can  we  do  within  this  context  to  try  and  achieve  better  articu- 
lation between  the  high  school,  the  junior  college,  and  adult  education? 
First  of  all,  IM  like  to  suggest  that  this  just  doesn^t  happen.  It^s 
nice  to  say  that  all  you^ve  got  to  do  is  get  on  the  ball  and  call  your 
colleagues  over  in  the  other  institutions  and  work  these  things  out.  But 
this  does  not  happen  if  that^s  the  way  it^s  left.  I think  we  have  cer- 
tainly learned  this  in  the  junior  colleges.  Unless  we  have  organized  ma- 
chinery for  working  out  articulation  problems  with  the  four-year  institu- 
tions to  which  our  students  transfer,  we  are  in  difficulty  all  the  time. 

But  if  we  have  organized  machinery,  at  least  we  have  a way  of  going  about 
it  to  solve  the  problems.  Over  the  last  several  decades  we^ve  had  articu- 
lation conferences  with  the  universities,  state  colleges,  high  schools, 
and  junior  colleges  all  participating.  This  group  usually  meets  once  a 
year,  but  within  this  articulation  conference  and  within  the  overall  struc- 
ture there  are  articulation  committees  for  practically  every  subject  field 
- business  administration,  engineering,  foreign  languages,  right  down  the 
line.  They  work  continually  to  try  to  resolve  the  problems  of  students 
who  are  moving  from  one  level  to  the  next  within  our  educational  system, 
and  seeing  that  it^s  an  orderly  progression,  and  seeing  that  the  student 
doesn^t  suffer  because  of  lack  of  good  articulation. 

Maybe  we  can  apply  some  of  this  same  type  of  procedure  to  the  kind  of 
articulation  problems  we  face  in  vocational  education.  It^s  being  done 
within  many  of  our  counties  now,  on  a countywide  basis.  I suppose  with 
the  motivation  of  the  new  countywide  vocational  pacts,  this  has  helped  to 
encourage  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  high  schools,  junior  col- 
leges, and  the  adult  programs  to  do  a better  job  of  planning  and  articula- 
ting. We  need  to  establish  organized  committees  in  order  to  accomplish 
this,  if  it^s  going  to  be  done. 

Also,  we  need  to  establish  within  each  local  area  local  area  commit- 
tees to  work  on  problems  of  articulation  between  the  junior  colleges  and 
the  adult  programs.  Let  me  cite  an  example  from  our  own  experience,  where 
a new  junior  college  moved  into  an  area  that  for  years  had  no  program  of 
junior  college  education.  One  of  the  first  questions  we  faced  was,  who*s 
going  to  do  the  adult  education  job?  The  high  school  districts  within  that 
area  were  already  doing  it.  I thought  our  job  was  to  sit  down  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  high  school  districts  who  were  administering  adult  pro- 
grams and  establish  a committee  and  deteimiine  who^s  going  to  do  what  job. 

We  met  at  least  twice  a year  to  review  the  problem.  This  is  not  particu- 
larly novel,  but  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  I think  we  have  to  do  if  we^re 
going  to  maintain  the  kind  of  local  autonomy  that  we  think  is  important  in 
American  education. 

Possibly  we  could  use  advisory  committees  organized  by  occupational 
fields  and  serving  all  of  the  segments  that  we  are  talking  about  today  - 
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high  schools,  junior  colleges,  and  adult  education*  Instead  of  each  dis- 
trict or  each  school  having  an  advisory  committee  within  a local  area, 
maybe  there  could  be  an  advisory  committee  to  help  articulate  the  program 
between  the  high  school  and  the  junior  college.  I don*t  know  whether  this 
would  work  out  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  we  could  experiment. 

Junior  colleges  are  attempting  to  do  some  regional  planning  that  we 
feel  would  broaden  our  programs  and  get  less  duplication  in  highly  special- 
ized fields.  Here  in  the  Monterey  Bay  area  the  four  junior  colleges  meet 
at  least  twice  a year  to  review  our  planning,  to  talk  about  interchange  of 
students,  and  to  get  out  a joint  publication  that  goes  to  all  the  high 
schools.  This  publication  lists  the  programs  in  specialized  fields  avail- 
able in  all  four  junior  colleges  and  indicates  that  a student  in  this  area 
may  go  to  any  one  of  those  junior  colleges  to  get  the  specialized  program 
he  needs. 

In  addition  to  some  organized  committees,  I think  we  must  have  strong 
cooperative  counseling  services  to  assist  the  student  in  his  educational 
planning,  and  perhaps  what*s  more  important  at  times,  to  continually  remind 
our  teaching  faculties  of  the  importance  of  articulation.  If  we  don*t  have 
good  articulation  the  students  get  caught  in  the  middle.  The  counselor  is 
the  one  who  probably  is  most  apt  to  be  aware  of  it,  and  to  continually  re- 
mind us  to  get  busy  and  do  something  about  articulation  because  the  stu- 
dents are  suffeVing.  Most  of  the  junior  colleges  have  done  this  by  sending 
their  counselors  to  the  four-year  institutions  to  talk  with  the  students 
after  th^  transfer,  to  see  how  well  it  went.  Was  there  an  orderly  pro- 
gression? Were  things  properly  interrelated  in  that  major  field  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Letters  and  Sciences  or  whatever?  Maybe  we  need  to  do 
more  of  this  sort  of  thing  between  high  schools  and  junior  colleges.  I 
got  to  thinking  the  other  day  that  we  have  never  had  high  school  counselors 
come  on  our  campus  to  interview  their  fomer  students  to  see  how  they  were 
making  the  transition  from  high  school  to  junior  college,  although  we*ve 
had  thorn  there  for  other  pui^oses. 

Well,  ny  conclusions  are  these:  Let^s  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 

articulation  has  as  its  purpose  more  effective  services  to  students.  Too 
often  our  articulation  machinery  bogs  down  because  it^s  become  primarily 
a mediation  device  to  resolve  disputes  between  institutions,  or  agencies, 
or  faculty  members.  And,  second,  we  have  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  job 
of  articulation  is  never  done.  The  job  is  never  done  because  the  curricu- 
lum has  to  be  continually  changing,  so  we  have  to  keep  working  on  articu- 
lation problems  constantly.  It^s  a lot  of  hard  work,  but  unless  it^s  done, 
the  students  are  the  on9s  who  suffer. 


if  if  if 
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Presentation: 


Rod  Clendenen 


WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND 
DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONS 

Rod  Clendenen,  Coordinator  of 
Industrial  Education*,  and 
Billy  K.  Allgood,  Instructor 
San  Jose  Unified  School  District 


Mr.  Clendenen: 


We  have  been  asked  to  report  to  you  this 
afternoon  on  a program  offered  in  the  San  Jose 
Unified  School  District,  designed  specifically 
to  do  something  about  the  high  school  dropout. 

We  don*t  claim  to  have  the  answer  to  the  dropout  problem  in  your  school, 
or  even  a permanent  solution  to  our  own,  but  we  do  have  some  evidence 
that  we  are  on  the  right  track,  and  we  are  anxious  to  share  these  ideas 
with  you. 


A few  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  President's  Panel,  Joseph  C. 
Bellenger,  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  was  meeting  with  high  school 
administrators  and  other  key  persons  of  the  San  Jose  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict to  see  just  how  well  we  were  meeting  student  needs,  when  the  idea 
of  a special  program  for  potential  student  dropouts  originated. 

Dr.  Kennedy  and  other  administrators  on  the  staff  of  Lincoln  High 
School  returned  to  their  campus  to  consider  such  a program,  because  they 
were  experiencing  an  increase  in  dropout  rate  along  with  a general  shift 
in  student  interest  away  from  the  college  prep  program.  Lincoln  High 
School  participates  extensively  in  our  Vocational  Center,  but  still  there 
was  a growing  group  of  uninterested  students. 

When  the  faculty  was  advised  of  the  possibility  of  a special  program 
the  Industrial  Arts  Department  surveyed  their  classes  and  compiled  a list 
of  sophomores  that,  in  their  judgment,  would  not  make  it  through  the  jun- 
ior year.  The  entire  faculty  was  also  polled  and  they  produced  even  more 
names  so  that  students  from  all  classes  were  gathered  and  questioned  as 
to  the  kind  of  schooling  they  desired.  We  did  not  use  a carefully  desig- 
nated test  to  identitfy  these  students,  and  I am  sure  you  won*t  have  to 
either.  Simply  ask  your  teachers  for  stt^dents  with  failing  grades  and 
poor  attitudes  and  they  will  give  you  a long  list. 


With  the  entire  educational  team  composed  of  school  personnel  concen- 
trating on  the  solution,  it  was  decided  that  a two-year  work  experience 
program  in  diversified  occupations  ;ould  have  the  best  opportunity  for 
success,  if  a teacher  could  be  located  with  a broad  occupational  background 
and  a genuine  desire  to  help  unwanted,  disappointed,  and  sometimes  almost 
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disgusting  students.  We  were  extremely  fortunate  in  locating  Mr.  A 11  good, 
because  as  Dr.  Bohn  pointed  out  to  us,  he  had  graduated  at  the  top  of  his 
class  in  the  Industrial  Arts  Department  at  San  Jose  State,  had  the  occupa- 
tional experience  needed  for  this  assignment,  and  originally  entered  school 
to  prepare  for  a career  in  youth  correction  institutions.  He  had  changed 
to  industrial  education  only  because  he  felt  he  could  do  more  for  youngsters 
in  a regular  school  environment. 

With  the  instructor  participating  as  part  of  the  educational  team,  the 
details  of  the  program  were  discussed  and  agreed  upon.  A two-hour  shop 
situation  was  to  be  the  core  of  the  students^  curriculum.  General  shop 
skills  were  to  be  developed  with  specific  skills  related  to  the  students^ 
jobs  as  they  became  employed.  A strong  occupational  information  program 
was  planned  with  specific  instruction  in  personal  improvement,  human  rela- 
tions, and  other  areas  depicted  in  the  pictures  that  will  follow. 

The  third  hour  of  the  student^ s program  was  to  be  outside  the  school, 
though  he  would  receive  a unit  of  credit  because  he  would  spend  from  ten 
to  fifteen  hours  each  week  employed  in  a local  firm,  learning  to  live  un- 
der conditions  applicable  to  any  paid  worker.  Those  waiting  for  employ- 
ment would  work  unpaid  on  campus  doing  odd  jobs. 

Faculty  members  who  were  to  teach  the  required  subjects  were  enthusi- 
astic about  the  program  and  agreed  to  use  the  occupational  core  as  assign- 
ment material  for  their  courses  where  these  students  were  involved,  and  in 
eveiy  way  to  cooperate  in  encouraging  these  students  to  learn. 

Although  there  were  several  objectives  to  this  program,  such  as  occu- 
pational guidance,  development  of  entiy  skills,  and  personal  improvement; 
it  is  important  to  ranember  that  there  was  one  single  main  objective:  To 

change  the  student* s attitude  to  the  degree  that  he  would  remain  in  school 
and  graduate. 

That*  s' enough  background  information.  Now  it  is  my  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce the  instructor.  Bill  Allgood.  He  is  the  one  who  really  deser'/es  the 
credit.  He  will  tell  you  how  the  program  is  operating,  and  will  supplement 
his  presentation  with  some  pictures  showing  some  of  the  students  on  jobs. 

Mr.  Allgood: 

To  begin  with,  I*d  like  to  describe  the  type 
of  school  and  students  that  we  have  in  the  program 
The  enrollment  in  Abraham  Lincoln  School  is  pre- 
dominantly Mexican.  There  are  21  students  in  the 
program  at  this  time;  80  per  cent  of  them  are 
Mexican  with  an  average  I.Q.  of  around  80.  We 
thought  that  by  the  time  these  students  were  jun- 
iors the  counselors  would  pretty  well  know  which 
ones  were  going  to  go  ahead  and  finish  school, 
and  which  ones  were  not.  So  the  counselors  rec- 
Bill  Allgood  ommended  these  particular  students  to  me,  and  I 

interviewed  each  one  of  them  myself  before  we 
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accepted  them  into  the  new  program.  Once  they  were  in  the  program  they 
were  expected  to  take  English,  nath,  P.E.,  and  social  studies,  and  this 
two-hour  shop  program  that  I te.ich.  In  this  two-hour  shop  program  we  try 
to  cover  as  much  occupational  guidance  as  we  can,  and,  of  course,  the  use 
of  hand  tools  and  as  many  of  the  machine  tools  as  we  have  in  the  shop. 

We  use  the  State  Employment  Service  to  give  the  GATE  test  to  these  hoys 
to  try  to  detennine  some  of  their  aptitudes  and  see  what  they  are  best 
suited  for.  I might  comment  here  that  I^m  not  as  much  concerned  with  the 
I.Q.  now  as  I was  in  the  beginning,  because  I found  that  when  we  did  find 
something  that  a student  was  interested  in,  the  I.Q.  didn^t  particularly 
mean  a whole  lot. 

We  take  these  boys  on  two  field  trips  a month  out  into  the  community 
to  the  various  factories  and  industries,  for  them  to  see  the  types  of  jobs 
that  are  available.  This  has  been  very  inspirational  to  them.  It  stimu- 
lates thinking  on  their  part,  and  many  of  them  who  even  after  coming  into 
this  program  indicated  that  they  did  not  intend  to  finish  school  have  now 
begun  to  change  their  minds. 

My  first  concern  in  teaching  this  program  was  how  we  were  going  to 
test  this  type  of  pupil.  Many  of  them  do  not  write  very  well,  and  their 
spelling  is  very  poor.  I have  two  in  the  program  that  are  classified  as 
nonvisual.  I have  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  to  evaluate  what  we  are  teach- 
ing. We  tried  oral  testing,  true  and  false  questions,  multiple-choice 
questions,  and  essay  questions.  I have  come  back  to  the  essay-type  test. 
The  first  time  I gave  an  essay-type  test  I had  at  least  one-third  of  the 
papers  come  to  me  with  nothing  but  a name  on  them.  Now,  after  over  half 
the  year  has  elapsed,  I gave  a test  just  last  week,  complete  essay,  and 
there  was  only  one  paper  submitted  with  no  writing  on  it.  Of  course,  some 
of  them  were  pretty  hard  to  decipher,  but  some  of  them  were  very  good. 
These  students  are  beginning  to  express  themselves,  and  I feel  they  are 
learning  something  through  attempting  to  write  answers  out. 

I have  been  trying  to  cooperate  as  closely  and  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  academic  courses  in  the  school.  One  teacher  in  particular,  who 
teaches  English,  has  several  of  my  students  in  his  class.  We  met  together 
several  times  and  decided  that  we  would  work  out  a paper  in  which  we  could 
give  credit  in  both  classes.  We  had  them  write  a term  paper  on  some  par- 
ticular occupation.  The  English  teacher  allowed  them  to  work  in  his  class. 
He  corrected  the  papers  and  handed  them  back.  He  gave  them  a grade  in 
English  on  this  paper.  Then  it  was  handed  to  me  to  be  graded  for  content. 
Then  they  had  an  opportunity  to  give  an  oral  report  on  the  same  subject. 
They  received  three  grades.  This  stirred  quite  a bit  of  interest  with  the 
students.  Their  grades  have  come  up  in  the  English  class  considerably  in 
five  or  six  weeks.  This  close  cooperation  with  the  English  and  Social 
Science  departments  helps  th<=se  students  to  become  more  interested  in  the 
academic  courses. 

'V 

As  these  students  are  dismissed  from  school  at  apjproximately  1:15  in 
the  afternoon,  I^m  supposed  to  find  them  employment  somewhere,  and  coor- 
dinate their  training.  Our  first  thought  was  that  this  would  be  quite 
simple  because  we  have  the  backing  of  several  service  clubs.  However,  we 
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found  out  that  the  service  clubs  did  not  give  a whole  lot  of  assistance. 

Out  of  the  21  students,  I think  that  only  two  or  three  of  them  have  been 
placed  by  the  service  clubs.  Most  of  the  placement  responsibility  falls 
on  the  coordinator.  In  our  first  attempt  to  place  these  students  we  de- 
cided we  would  try  and  find  an  area  large  enough  to  absorb  all  of  them  as 
they  were  trained.  However,  we  have  been  placing  them  in  any  field  we  can 
find.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  any  type  of  work  in  the  junior 
year,  as  long  as  it  gives  work  experience.  In  the  senior  year  we  try  to 
channel  them  into  something  which  they  are  capable  of  doing  and  something 
they  will  stick  with. 

Now,  as  Rod  flashes  a couple  of  pictures  on  the  screen  here,  you  will 
see  the  type  of  work  that  some  of  these  boys  are  doing.  As  Rod  indicated, 
we  had  intended  to  place  some  of  these  boys  in  janitorial  work,., gardening, 
cleaning  swimming  pools,  this  type  of  thing.  As  the  program  began,  it  was 
our  intention,  after  the  two-hour  class  to  retain  the  students  after  school 
for  one  hour  in  some  kind  of  work  experience  in  the  district.  We  found  it 
was  consuming  all  of  my  time  trying  to  create  jobs  in  the  district  to  em- 
ploy these  boys  for  one  hour  a day.  So  this  has  not  been  too  successful, 
but  we  are  spending  more  time  now  trying  to  find  jobs  in  the  community 
where  the  boys  can  get  experience  on  the  job.  This  particular  boy  (see 
Figure  1)  is  working  for  a large  manu- 
facturing company.  Two  of  the  boys 
went  to  work  in  this  factory.  The 
supervisor  put  them  to  work  running 
duplicating  machines,  filing  catalogs, 
and  this  sort  of  thing.  Th^  tried 
drafting  - mechanical  drawing  - in 
which  th^  did  very  poorly.  However, 
on  this  job  they  put  them  to  work 
tracing  drawings  and  that  worked  out 
quite  well. 

Several  of  the  boys  are  working 
on  power  presses.  This  is  not  some- 
thing a person  would  want  to  divote 
his  life  to,  certainly,  but  it  seems 
this  group  of  students  isn^t  particular  about  the  kind  of  job  they  have, 
3*ust  as  long  as  it  is  a job.  This  boy  here  in  the  picture  (see  Figure  2) 

is  a nonvisual  student,  and  I was  told 
when  he  came  into  the  class  that  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  The 
first  time  I gave  him  a test  he  asked 
what  it  was.  He  did  put  his  name  on 
it,  and  that  was  it.  I somewhat  ig- 
nored him  as  if  I thought  he  was  put- 
ting me  on,  tb^’t  he  really  knew  more 
that  he  was  le.  ing  on,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise I chink  h^  was.  He  has  improved 
very  much,  and  he  is  writing  now  and 
turning  in  his  tests  to  me.  In  fact, 

I don^t  think  he  has  failed  a test 


Figure  2. 


since  that  first  one  was  given. 

One  of  my  boys  is  a very  nice  looking  young  man,  but  he  could  not  get 
along.  He  was  failing  in  English,  and  had  withdrawn  from  social  science. 

I got  him  a job  in  a department  store.  He  has  been  doing  very  well.  The 
owner  of  the  store  has  charge  of  him,  and  I drop  in  every  so  often  to 
check  on  him,  and  it  seems  he  is  doing  a wonderful  job  there. 

Another  boy  is  working  as  a vacuum  cleaner  repairman.  When  I came 
across  this  job,  the  man  who  owned  the  vacuum  cleaner  repair  shop  had  lost 
his  repairman  some  ronths  before  and  had  been  doing  the  work  himself.  He 
said  he  would  give  it  a try  and  to  bring  the  boy  in  and  he  would  see  if  he 
could  train  him.  When  the  boy  had  been 
there  about  two  weeks  he  was  opening 
and  closing  the  shop  himself.  He  has 
been  there  several  months  now,  is  doing 
very  well,  and  when  he  graduates  from 
high  school  he  will  probably  continue 
on  in  this  shop. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  a sampling 
of  the  kinds  of  jobs  involved,  and  we 
have  not  overlooked  the  automotive 
field  (see  Figure  3.) 

That  will  give  you  some  idea  as  to 
the  kinds  of  jobs  that  we  are  placing  these  boys  in.  As  to  how  success- 
ful the  program  is,  I do  feel  it  has  been  a success  so  far.  It  has  not 
cured  all  the  problems,  certainly,  but  I think  it  has  changed  the  attitude 
of  these  boys  and  enlightened  them  as  to  the  types  of  jobs  that  are  avail- 
able for  them,  and  certainly  as  to  what  lies  ahead  if  they  do  not  continue 
their  schooling. 


* * * 

Following  is  the  gist  of  the  question,  answer  and  discussion  period 
which  followed: 

The  students  are  paid  by  the  employer  for  the  time  they  spend  on  the 
job.  This  time  may  vary  from  one  to  four  hours,  depending  on  the  job. 

The  boys  are  coached  on  how  to  find  a job,  and  several  of  them  have  been 
success^  X in  finding  their  own  jobs.  At  the  present  time  eleven  of  the 
boys  have  jobs.  Probably  almost  all  of  the  boys  will  have  jobs  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  even  though  the  placement  of  16-  and  17-yeai>old  boys  is 
difficult. 

Field  trips  form  a very  important  part  of  the  program.  On  these  trips 
the  host-guide  is  asked  the  anployment  educational  requirements  at  the 
place  visited.  Usually  one  of  the  requirements  is  high  school  graduation, 
and  this  fact  is  beginning  to  sink  in  as  far  as  these  potential  school 
dropouts  are  concerned.  Their  attitude  is  changing,  and  there  is  less 
thought  given  to  e-^caping  from  school. 
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The  GATE  tests  have  been  of  little  use.  There  has  been  too  much  delay 
in  obtaining  the  results,  consequently  they  have  not  been -used  to  indicate 
probable  success  in  Job  placement.  Also,  the  Employment  Service  at  pre- 
sent is  too  engrossed  in  trying  to  find  employment  for  breadwinners  to  be 
involved  in  giving  much  assistance  in  placing  16-  and  17-year-old  boys. 
Because  of  the  current  6 per  cent  unemployment  rate,  this  is  understand- 
able. 

There  is  an  advisory  committee  for  this  program,  but  it  does  not  func- 
tion as  well  as  is  desired.  In  establishing  such  a committee,  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  members  be  appointed  who  are  sympathetic  and  who  have  some 
opportunity  to  employ  this  kind  of  boy. 

While  the  program  is  not  fully  developed,  and  much  is  still  to  be  ac- 
complished, some  success  has  already  been  achieved  and  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  enthusiasm. 
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Mr.  Williams. 


Williams  - Tobi  - Jacobson 


In  our  brief  segment  of  this  afternoon^s  program,  we  intend,  rather 
ambitiously,  to  alleviate  some  fears,  capsulize  progress  to  date,  and 
make  a projection  into  the  future.  It  is  my  hope  that  what  is  left  un- 
said during  the  presentations  will  be  revealed  in  the  questions  to  fol- 
low. Since  the  title  of  our  section  of  this  afternoon^ s program  gives 
us  such  leeway,  I^ve  arbitrarily  decided  to  stress  those  facets  which 
seem  to  cause  concern  and  to  touch  on  the  new  aspects  which  have  brought 
the  Bureau  such  a deluge  of  questions  recently. 

If  our  discussions  seen  slanted  toward  the  Manpower  Development  ard 
Training  Act,  it  is  for  good  reason.  The  three  of  us  have  been  intimate- 
ly and  almost  totally  involved  in  this  program  since  our  arrival  in  the 
Bureau,  as  our  titles  of  Assistant  Supervisor,  MDTA,  indicate.  This, 
then,  provides  a springboard  or  point  of  reference  for  what  you  are  to 
hear  today. 

First,  to  give  a meaningful  report  on  progress  to  date  would  be 
lengthy  and  repetitive  to  most  of  you.  However,  I can  describe  MDTA 
very  briefly  as  the  program  which,  since  its  beginning  in  1962,  in  Cali- 
fornia has  developed  occupational  training  projects  numbering  over  500, 
which  have  provided,  are  now  providing,  or  will  provide  for  training  in 
excess  of  30,000  persons  at  a cost  of  $20,000,000.  This  amount  is  for 
training  costs  alone,  and  when  training  allowances  are  added,  the  figure 
if  more  than  doubled. 

The  training  I have  mentioned  has  not  been  restricted  to  industrial 
education.  However,  about  200  of  the  projects  developed  to  date  are  for 
industrial  occupations.  The  great  majority  of  courses  offered  have  been 
offered  in  public  schools  by  you  people  who  are  in  attendance  here  to- 
day. This  program  has  become  a vitally  important  part  of  many  schools^ 
operation. 


Needless  to  say,  some  report  on  the  progress  o£  such  a massive  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  written,  and  it  has.  As  a matter  o£  £act,  more  than  one 
is  now  available.  There  have  been  annual  reports  to  the  Secretaries  o£ 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education  and  Wel£are,  and  many  others  with  less  scope, 

A recent  publication  is;  "Two  Years  o£  Progress  under  MDTA,"  Two  reports 
will  reach  all  o£  you  soon,  which  will  report  progress  in  California  much 
better  than  we  can  with  our  limited  time  today.  One  o£  these  reports  will 
describe  the  activities  o£  the  Bureau  o£  Industrial  Education,  while  the 
other  will  cover  all  the  MDTA  activities  in  Gali£ornia,  This  second  re- 
port was  prepared  jointly  by  the  Vocational  Section  and  the  Department  o£ 
Employment, 

My  mention  o£  the  Department  o£  Employment  at  this  time  is  deliberate, 
£or  the  aspect  o£  a multi-agency  approach  to  an  educational  problem  is  a 
new  concept  to  many  o£  us,  and  a disquieting  one  as  well,  I doubt  that 
more  than  a few  o£  you  are  aware  o£  the  lengths  to  which  this  trend  has 
gone.  Bob  Tobi,  Assistant  Supervisor,  MDTA,  £rom  the  Los  Angeles  o££ice, 
is  able  to  expand  this  more  fully  in  the  comments  he  has  to  offer  concern- 
ing that  strange  new  organization  in  our  midst,  the  Youth  Opportunities 
Board. 

Mr.  Tobi. 

In  any  community,  if  action  is  to  be  taken  to  combat  youth  problems 
such  as  dropouts,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  unemployment,  it  is  necessary 
to  hire  personnel  to  plan,  operate,  and  coordinate  the  activities.  In 
Los  Angeles  the  Yout^  Opportunity  Board  of  Greater  Los  Angeles  has  pro- 
vided personnel  and  assumed  responsibilities  for  these  activities.  The 
Youth  Opportunity  Board  was  designed  to  solve  problems  faced  by  youth.  A 
goil  was  to  develop  new  approaches  to  the  solution  of  youth  problems. 

The  Board  was  proposed  in  May  of  1961.  In  June  of  1962  it  received 
a planning  grant  from  the  President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Grime.  Under  terms  of  the  grant,  five  agencies  designated  high- 
level  executives  to  serve  on  the  Board.  The  five  agencies  and  present 
Board  members  are:  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  Sam  Hame3;mian,  Chairman; 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  Leland  Garter;  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Kobert  L,  Goe; 
Los  Angeles  County  Schools.  Robert  G,  McCaughin;  and  State  of  California, 
Samuel  Leask,  In  addition  to  the  five  Board  members,  each  agency  has  as- 
signed a full-time  representative  to  serve  on  a Joint  Power  Committee. 

The  Board  has  also  hired  staff  members. 

Since  the  start,  services  that  have  been  provided  include  counseling, 
testing,  remedial  education,  occupational  training,  referrals  to  on-the-job 
training,  and  job  placement.  To  finance  these  services  the  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Board  obtained  additional  funds  from  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Grime;  it  has  obtained  MDTA  money  through 
the  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation  and  Training;  and  it  has  been  able  to 
initiate  training  for  youths  by  means  of  regular  MDTA  programs.  The  Youth 
Opportunity  Board  also  applies  for  grants  from  private  foundations. 
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It  is  significant  that  not  all  of  the  services  are  offered  directly 
by  the  Youth  Opportunity  Board.  They  interview  and  counsel  applicants, 
they  make  job  studies  and  they  provide  placement  services.  Remedial  and 
vocational  instruction  is  being  provided  by  the  public  schools.  Contracts 
have  been  made  with  private  organizations  for  special  studies  and  activi- 
ties. This  method  of  operation  makes  it  possible  for  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Board  to  obtain  the  services  of  professionals  to  develop  projects,  and  also 
makes  it  possible  to  obtain  the  use  of  facilities  that  might  not  otherwise 
be  available  to  them. 

There  is  no  rule  that  states  there  should  be  only  one  community  action 
group  in  a given  area.  In  Los  Angeles  the  Youth  Opportunity  Board  has  been 
the  most  active  group.  Other  agencies  have  made  plans  but  have  not  devel- 
oped programs  involving  industrial  education. 

When  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  became  effective,  numerous 
action  groups  were  formed,  and  for  a while  it  appeared  that  many  proposals 
would  be  submitted  by  many  groups.  Actually,  most  of  these  were  not  of 
direct  concern  to  our  agency,  as  this  Act  is  not  administered  through  ex-  ‘ 
isting  channels.  In  the  meantime,  mergers  of  action  groups  may  designate 
the  Youth  Opportunity  Board  as  the  local  organization  through  which  E.O.A. 
applications  will  be  submitted.  When  proposals -are  approved,  public  and 
private  agencies  may  be  contacted  directly,  without  the  State  educational 
agencies  becoming  involved. 

The  Youth  Opportunity  Board  of  Greater  Los  Angeles  is  probably  typical 
of  the  larger  community  action  groups.  It  initiates  projects,  prepares 
proposals,  and  operates  programs.  It  makes  use  of  whatever  funds  are  avail- 
able, and  can  be  used  to  accomplish  their  goals. 

In  summary,  a Youth  Opportunity  Board  is  an  organization  designed  to 
help  solve  problems  faced  by  youth.  Its  function  is  to  propose  projects 
and  get  them  into  operation  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  problems  of  youth. 


(See  Organizational  Chart  Page  62) 


Mr.  Williams. 


This  leads  into  Karl  Jacobson* s presentation  on  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  and  its  implications  for  public  education.  You  will  see  a 
rather  obvious  parallel  to  the  Youth  Opportunity  Board  as  he  speaks  of 
the  Community  Action  Program  concept  contained  in  Title  II  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Jacobson. 


My  colleagues  mentioned  education's  possible  involvement  in  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Bill,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly  titled,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  - Public  Law  88-452. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  my  presentation  to  provide  you  with  more  infor^ 
mation  as  to  v;hat  you,  in  public  industrial  education,  can  actually  expect 
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A SUGGESTED  SCREENING  AND  FLOW  CHART  FOR  A YOUTH  PROJECT 

OR  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM 


SOURCES  OF  REFERRALS 


* Action  Group  responsibilities. 

Includes  all  records,  follov?-up  studies,  etc. 

**  Contracted  to  public  school  or  private  school  or  other  agency 
depending  upon  regulations  affecting  the  use  of  funds . 
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to  be  doing  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act;  and  more  specifically, 
what  such  involvement  will  mean  in  terms  of  inter-agency  action  and  re- 
lationships. 


I would  first  like  to  outline  for  you  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  establish  a foundation  for  this  discussion. 
When  the  entire  bill  is  outlined,  we  can  determine  which  portions  of  the 
Act  indicate  involvement  of  education,  and  what  this  involvement  might  be. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  consists  of  seven  Titles. 

Title  I - Youth  Programs 

A.  Job  Corps 

B.  Work  Training  Programs 

C.  Work  Study  Programs 

Title  II  - Urban  and  Rural  Community  Action  Programs 

A.  General  Community  Action  Programs 

B.  Adult  Basic  Education  Programs 

C.  Voluntary  Assistance  Programs  for  Needy  Children 

^ r * 

Title  III  - Special  Programs  to  Combat  Poverty  in  Rural  Areas 

Title  IV  - Employment  and  Investment  Incentives 

Title  V - Work  Experience  Programs 

Title  VI  - Administration  and  Coordination  (including  .Volunteers 
in  Service  to  America  - VISTA  - Section  603) 

Title  VII  - Treatment  of  Income  for  Certain  Public  Assistance 
Purposes. 

Titles  I,  It  and  V refer  specifically  to  education,  including  voca- 
tional training  and  work  experience.  Therefore,  these  titles  obviously 
indicate  the  involvement  of  educational  agencies.  Any  implication  for 
education  in  any  of  the  other  titles  is  so  remote  that  they  can  be  dis- 
regarded for  the  present. 

Education,  on  the  state  level,  has  received  its  first,  and  thus  far 
only  specific  responsibility  under  Title  II-B  of  the  Act.  A state  plan 
for  conducting  Adult  Basic  Education  Programs  has  been  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Adult  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  and  this  plan 
is  now  in  Washington,  awaiting  approval.  This  plan  is  for  Adult  Basic 
Education  only,  and,  therefore,  we  in  industrial  education  are  not  in- 
volved . 

Let^s  skip  next  to  Title  V,  Work  E^^erience  Programs.  Section  501 
of  the  Act  reads:  ^^It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  expand  the  oppor- 

tunities for  constructive  work  experience  and  other  needed  training 
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available  to  persons  who  are  unable  to  support 
their  families.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose, 
maximum  use  of  the  training  programs  available 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and 
Act  of  1963.” 


or  care  for  themselves  or  I 
the  Director  shall  make  1 
under  the  Manpower  Develop-  | 
the  Vocational  Education  j 

i 


Section  502  of  the  Act  authorized  the  transfer  of  funds  allocated  for  | 
Title  V to  conduct  Experimental  and  Demonstration  projects  under  Section  j 
1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  j 

j 

Programs  conducted  under  this  Title  of  the  Act  are  intended  primarily  j 
for  jobless  heads  of  families  in  which  there  are  dependent  children.  This  1 
is  the  only  place  in  the  Act  where  MDTA  or  VEA  *63  are  specifically  men-  | 
tioned.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  on  the  Federal  level  the  ] 
administration  of  Title  V has  been  assigned  to  the  Welfare  Division  of  the  \ 
U.  S,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  For  you  on  the  local  I 
level,  this  means  that  in  addition  to  the  inter-agency  involvement  you  are  j 
already  committed  to,  under  MDTA  and  VEA  *63  you  will  have  to  add  involve-  j 
ments  with  Public  Welfare  agencies,  and  the  County,  State  and  Federal  of-  j 
fices  of  Economic  Opportunity,  \ 


Going  back,  let*s  look  at  Title  I,  Part  A,  Section  102,  states  that 
the  Director  (EGA)  is  authorized:  **.  . .to  enter  into  agreements  with 
any  federal,  state  or  lo"‘al  agency  or  private  organization  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation,  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  of  conservation  camps 
and  training  centers.”  You  will  note  that  this  statement  does  not  exclude 
public  education  from  involvanent  in  this  part  of  the  Act,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  private  agencies  are  very  definitely  included. 


Many  persons  in  public  education  have  expressed  varying  degrees  of 
alarm  at  the  direction  the  implementation  of  this  portion  of  the  Act  is 
going.  Our  keynote  speaker.  Dr,  Wiles,  expressed  some  conceani.  If  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  I would  recommend  that  all  of  3"ou  read  the  ”From 
Washington**  columns  in  the  January  *65  and  February  *65  issues  of  SCHOOL 
SHOP,  A very  definite  conceani  and  some  serious  implications  are  expressed 
in  these  articles. 

Most  of  you  have  either  read  about  or  heard  about  the  Litton  Indus- 
tries program  to  be  conducted  at  Camp  Parks  in  easteani  Alameda  County  un- 
der Title  I-A  of  the  Act,  Did  you  also  know  that  some  of  the  public  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  area  have  been  contacted  and  asked  if  they  were 
interested  in  subcontracting  some  of  the  services  to  be  performed  in  this 
program?  I mention  this  only  to  illustrate  another  possible  inter-agency 
involvement  public  education  may  experience  under  E.O.A. 


Title  I-B  will  very  definitely  involve  public  schools.  Some  of  you 
have  probably  already  been  involved  in  making  applications  under  this  part 
of  the  Act.  Private,  non-profit  agencies  will  also  be  involved.  Section 
113  (a,  2)  states:  **The  program  will  increase  the  employability  of  the 

enrollees  by  providing  work  experience  and  training  in  occupation  skills,  ,” 
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The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  has  been  assigned  the  administrative 
responsibilities  for  I-B  programs.  A local  school,  working  on  I-B  pro- 
grams, would  find  itself  involved  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  the 
State  Employment  Se3:vice,  local,  state  and  federal  offices  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  possibly  private  and  state  welfare  and  social  agencies. 

Title  II  has  been  referred  to  as  the  ”mainstream’^  of  the  EOA.  This 
Title  seeks  to  gather  and  organize  all  community  resources  into  one  coor- 
dinated effective  operating  unit.  Programs  operating  under  other  parts  of 
this  Act,  and  other  acts,  could  become  part  of  a master  program  developed 
by  a community  under  this  Title  of  the  Act.  Education  will  obviously  be 
involved  here,  then.  MDTA  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  while  not  men- 
tioned specifically  in  this  Title  of  the  Act,  are  very  often  referred  to 
in  the  descriptive  and  explanatory  literature  regarding  this  Title.  Regu- 
lations and  policies  have  not  been  issued  for  this  Title  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  structuring  of  programs  to  be  developed  under  it.  It  appears 
that  the  main  limits  placed  on  this  Title  are  the  limits  of  one’s  imagina- 
tion. 


There  is  emphasis  within  the  Act  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  explana- 
tory literature  concerning  the  Act,  that  top  priority  will  be  given  pro- 
gr^s  which  involve  the  entire  community.  This  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  programs  proposed  by  and  involving  only  one  or  two  agencies  will  be 
looked  upon  with  less  favor  than  programs  involving  many  agencies.  What  I 
am  saying,  then,  is  that  under  Title  II-A,  public  education  can  certainly 
expect  to  be  involved,  and  that  any  such  involvement  will  mean  possible 
relationships  with  any  one  or  all  of  the  other  agencies  I have  previously 
mentioned,  plus  many  more.  Sound  like  fun? 

At  this  point,  there  are  many  of  you  who  are  undoubtedly  thinking  or 
saying,  ’’Include  me  out.”  Do  you  really  mean  it?  What  would  be  the  re- 
sults of  such  action?  Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  many  things 
and  perform  so  many  se3:vices  ^-^hich  we  have  longed  to  do,  but  have  been  un- 
able to  do  due  to  lack  of  funds,  legislative  restrictions,  and  so  forth. 

There  is  no  denying  that  operations  under  the  EOA  will  be  relatively 
complicated,  and  loaded  with  frustrations.  There  obviously  will  be  hard 
work  and  long  hours  involved.  If  another  agency  comes  to  us  with  a re- 
quest for  our  se3:vices,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  say,  ’’Sorry,  we  have  no 
room  - no  money  - no  time.”  I caution  you  at  this  time  to  take  a longer 
look  before  giving  such  an  answer.  Re-examine  the  situation.  Consult  with 
other  authorities  and  agencies.  Bend  a little. 

We  in  public  education  have  been  given  a leading  role  in  this  great 
drama  which  is  about  to  unfold.  If  we  hesitate,  ’’muff  our  lines,”  or  just 
plain  refuse,  I can  assure  you  there  is  an  understudy  waiting  in  the  wings, 
ready  and  willing  to  take  over. 


it  it  it 
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Delmar  W.  Olson 


Where  is  the  beginning  of  industrial  arts?  What  are  its  origins? 
These  questions  persist  as  one  attempts  to  rethink  curriculum.  The  deeper 
he  penetrates  the  subject,  the  more  he  is  forced  to  search  out  the  point 
of  origin.  How  deeply  can  one  probe?  There  seemingly  must  be  a bottom, 
a solid  base  built  on  the  rocks  of  rationalism  which  can  withstand  the 
pressures  of  conflicting  philosophies  and  the  erosion  of  time,  and  even 
gain  in  strength  and  substance  through  experiment,  application,  test  and 
refinement. 

Original  Origins.  There  are  three  origins  for  industrial  arts  which 
may  be  accepted  as  primary.  If  each  were  cultivated  and  encouraged  to  de- 
velop freely  and  purely,  it  would  produce  a unique  species.  In  actuality, 
all  have  been  influencing  the  nature  of  industrial  arts  for  a half  century 
or  more.  The  first  origin  is  the  concept  of  work  as  education.  This  con- 
cept appears  in  primitive  history  as  apprenticeship  in  which  rituals,  cus- 
toms, beliefs,  skills,  and  knowledge  v/ere  transmitted  by  the  adult  to  the 
young,  upon  mastery  of  which  the  young  became  adults.  This  process  has 
been  essential  to  the  survival  and  perpetuation  of  cultures.  In  modem 
history,  apprenticeship  became  the  accepted  method  for  the  transmission  of 
technical  knowledge. 


Manual  training  in  its  later  days  drew  directly  on  work  in  the  form 
of  skilled  trades  for  its  substance  using  them  as  sources  of  exercises. 


Industrial  arts  adopted  the  project  as  the  unit  or  center  of  work  ejqperi- 
ence.  But  basing  an  industrial  arts  curricu?.um  for  today  on  work  as  edu- 
cation is  like  floating  a skyscraper  on  quicksand.  It  could  be  done,  but 
knowledge  and  experience  recommend  a bed  of  rock.  One  of  man^s  consuming 
goals  for  thousands  of  years  has  been  to  minimize  or  to  elbninate  work. 

Even  making  work  holy  and  spiritually  uplifting,  as  early  religious  groups 
did,  had  found  little  continuing  support.  The  shrirJs-ing  work  week  and  the 
national  push  for  earlier  retirements  of  workers  undermines  the  basis  of 
work  as  the  primary  origin  of  the  industrial  arts  curriculum  for  today. 

One  of  the  basic  characteristics  and  purposes  of  technology  at  any  one 
time  has  always  been  to  liberate  man  from  existing  levels  of  enslavement; 
and  one  category  of  enslavement  is  work.  In  the  process  of  the  minimiza- 
tion and  elimination  of  work  by  technology,  the  nature  of  work  itself 
changes.  Once  muscular,  it  is  now  intellectual  employing  machines  with 
the  skills  built  in.  * 

The  second  origin  for  industrial  arts  is  that  of  the  individual,  his 
nature,  needs,  and  behavior.  The  sophistication  of  this  origin  is  easily 
apparent  when  it  is  compared  with  that  of  work.  It  suggests  enlightment, 
maturation,  science,  research,  and,  of  course,  humanization.  The  concern 
for  needs  of  the  individual  is  historically  of  significance  in  industrial 
arts.  But  the  identification  of  his  needs  is  still  in  process.  The  sci- 
ences of  psychology,  physiology,  and  sociology  through  continuing  research 
keep  discovering  new  dimensions  of  the  human.  When  we  project  from  such 
bases  as  the  commonly  accepted  blocks  of  human  needs:  the  personal,  physi- 

ological, social,  economic,  cultural,  and  spiritual,  we  are  still  probing 
in  fog.  These  do  suggest  directions  for  the  probe,  but  experience  here 
shows  that  each  actually  aims  in  a circle.  Manual  training  in  its  origi- 
nal and  pure  form  was  concerned  with  a relatively  specific  purpose  - to 
facilitate  the  learning  of  abstract  principles.  This  was  in  answer  to  a 
student  need  sensed  by  the  teacher,  which  suggests  that  manual  training 
was  conceived  as  teaching  method  rather  than  as  a body  of  subject  matter* 
From  such  a beginning,  it  became  a program  of  exercises  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tool  skills  which  assumedly  served  the  economic  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent* 


Whatever  man^s  needs  are,  as  an  individual  or  as  a member  of  society, 
they  are  entirely  within  the  context  of  technology*  They  originate  within 
and  are  shaped  by  the  technological  culture.  Manual  aits  in  its  original 
foim  presumed  to  serve  esthetic  needs  through  materials  and  tools  and  to 
preserve  a vanishing  craftsmanship* 

Bonser^s  industrial  arts  was  intended  to  satisfy  four  basic  '^impulses 
to  expression  or  action":  manipulative,  investigative,  esthetic,  and  so- 

cial. Whether  he  conceived  of  his  curriculum  as  originating  in  these  par- 
ticular needs,  or  whether  he  saw  these  as  values  emanating  from  it,  is  a 
moot  point*  But  all  of  todays s schooling  is  supposedly  directed  toward 
individual  needs.  These  needs,  of  course,  are  individual  in  a social  or 
general  sense.  Industrial  arts  serves  best  in  reaching  needs  when  it  in- 
dividualizes instruction  with  the  goal  of  developing  individual  potential. 

Industrial  arts  as  a study  of  the  socio-economic- industrial  environ- 
ment, the  third  primary  origin,  has  received  greatest  support  from  the 
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William  E»  Warner  school.  Influenced  by  Bonserian  philosophy,  the  Warner 
concept  extended  the  curriculum  far  beyond  the  original  manufacturing  in- 
dustries to  include  such  blocks  as  power,  transportation,  communication, 
construction,  and  management.  In  its  original  exposition  in  the  OHIO  PROS- 
PECTUS of  1934,  the  Warner  plan  identified  "forces  in  the  social-economic 
order  which  call  for  a reappraisal  of  the  industrial  arts  program."  These 
included  changing  industrial  processes,  increased  quantity  and  variety  of 
goods,  changing  nature  of  industrial  occupations,  growing  appreciation  of 
the  esthetic  elements  in  industrial  products,  unemployment  and  leisure, 
and  increased  school  population.  There  was,  in  addition,  the  concern  for 
recognition  of  the  material  heritage.  This  would  show  itself  as  under- 
standings and  appreciations  of  material  products  and  crafts. 

In  the  idealism  of  Woodward,  there  were  visions  of  socio-economic 
goodness.  They  appeared  as  readjustments  of  social  standards  of  manli- 
ness, and  of  the  worker,  the  correction  of  views  of  professional  people 
on  "social  and  national  conditions  and  problems,"  and  "in  the  future  homes 
of  pupils  where  evidences  of  good  selection  and  taste  in  appliances  will 
be  apparent." 

Bennett  saw  in  his  manual  arts  a social  efficiency  which  included 
"first-hand  knowledge  of  the  material  accessories  of  modern  life."  The 
need  for  a wider  knowledge  of  the  materials  and  processes  of  industry  by 
workmen  reflected  his  economic  concern.  Bennett  insisted  that  the  manual 
arts  curriculum  be  drawn  from  a survey  of  "the  whole  field  of  the  manual 
arts  as  applied  to  industry." 

History  tells  us  that  these  three  "pure"  concepts  as  origins  for  in- 
dustrial arts  did  not  develop  separately.  They  were  pure  only  in  concept. 
In  practice,  they  have  been  cross-pollenated.  Although  this  may  have  pro- 
duced stronger  offspring,  the  net  result  has  been  to  mix  us  up.  Confusion 
in  purpose,  conflict  in  philosophy,  contest  in  direction,  and  controversy 
in  implanentation  have  marked  the  development  of  industrial  arts  in  Amer- 
ican education. 

Is  There  a New  Origin?  One  means  out  of  such  a situation  is  the 
finding  of  a new,  a different  origin  from  which  a curriculum  can  be  drawn. 
This  is  the  challenge  which  has  moved  us  to  search  and  then  to  propose  a 
new  industrial  arts.  Any  newness  this  proposal  possesses  derives  from 
its  origin,  the  technology,  and  from  its  mission  which  sees  the  human  with- 
in the  context  of  technology.  To  find  the  meaning  of  technology,  one 
searches  history  and  pre-history  as  well  as  this  day.  One  consults  soci- 
ology, economics,  history,  anthropology,  archaeology,  philosophy,  and  in- 
dustry - not  industry  alone.  In  such  sources  one  sees  the  origin,  nature, 
role,  and  power  of  the  technology  in  its  relation  to  culture  and  civili- 
zation, and  as  he  does  he  can  see  it  as  a body  of  accumulating  subject 
matter  centering  about  man,  materials,  and  energies.  As  an  origin  for 
industrial  arts,  this  can  be  classed  as  the  so c io- economic- cultur al  or, 
for  that  matter,  cultural. 

Culture  and  a New  Industrial  Arts.  The  past  two  decades  have  seen 
the  rising  of  a new  culture  in  our  country,  which  is  largely  unrecognized. 
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There  are  great  national  problans  now  challenging  us  which  we  seem  ill 
equipped  to  solve.  The  solutions  being  advanced  reflect  pre-1945  ration- 
ale, by  people  who  are  products  of  that  period.  The  irrationality  of  the 
proposed  solutions  for  today* s problans  suggests  a grappling  in  the  dark, 
solutions  becoming  as  much  of  a problsn  to  find  as  the  problems  are  to 
identify.  We  are  at  the  point  of  national  panic  as  we  have  never  known 
it.  And  when  a national  candidate  promises  the  good  life  for  all,  we 
flock  to  his  side  in  the  hope  that  he  will  produce  painless  solutions  at 
reduced  cost. 

We  can  draw  a picture  of  this  new  culture  as  we  plot  change  against 
time.  Since  1945  the  curve  of  the  rate  of  cultural  change  has  zoomed  sky- 
ward, Included  in  this  curve  are  such  measures  as  the  speed  cf  travel, 
technological  innovation,  the  growth  of  knowledge,  the  increase  in  mech- 
anization, the  change  in  the  nature  of  work,  the  amount  of  leisure,  the 
power  to  destroy,  and  many  others.  All  of  these  elements  have  their  ori- 
gin in  technology.  We  see  them  individually,  but  it  is  their  collective 
impact  which  is  causing  the  condition  of  social  confusion  and  cultural 
change.  We  cannot  figure  out  how  to  achieve  this  good  life  in  an  environ- 
ment of  material  abundance.  We  are  the  affluent  people  of  the  world,  but 
as  inexpert  in  handling  our  wealth  as  a child  with  his  first  quarter  in 
a dime  store.  We  are  shocked  by  the  rebellion  of  youth  and  look  for  com- 
fort in  blaming  someone  or  something.  We  spend  our  leisure  unleisurely 
racing  against  time  to  get  there  and  back  and  in  fighting  boredom,  traffic, 
calories,  crabgrass,  and  leisure  itself.  All  fingers  point  to  the  schools 
and  colleges  when  we  attempt  to  face  up  to  the  great  problans  of  the  day. 
These  institutions  have  come  up  with  no  stronger  defense  than  that  they 
need  more  money.  Without  attempting  to  straighten  out  the  great  mess  here, 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  as  a people  we  must  study  the  technology  if 
we  will  use  it  to  liberate  ourselves  from  the  enslavement  of  the  tim  , 

The  new  industrial  arts  cannot  do  the  entire  Job,  but  it  does  accept 
a share  of  the  responsibility  and  in  doing  so  may  spark  a concern  among 
other  disciplines.  The  new  origin  for  industrial  arts  here  is  a product 
of  this  post  1945  period.  Perhaps  then  it  has  a chance  of  making  real 
contributions  in  the  orientation  of  people  to  the  new  culture, 

* * * 

Dr,  Olson  then  presented  an  outline  titled,  **A  New  Industrial  Arts 
for  Today* s Schools,"  Although  the  outline  is  not  being  included,  the 
opening  paragraph  and  a guiding  definition  of  industrial  arts  are  quoted. 

"A  *new*  industrial  arts  presumes  an  old  one.  The  following  proposal 
outlines  a concept  of  industrial  arts  education  which  draws  on  contan- 
porary  technology  for  subject  matter.  In  this  position  it  stands  on  bases 
so  solid  that  no  dependence  on  its  antecedents  is  needed.  It  is  seen  as 
that  phase  of  general  education  devoted  to  a study  of  the  material  culture," 

"Industrial  Arts  is  a study  of  the  technology:  its  origins,  develop- 

ment, and  advance;  its  technical,  economic,  occupational,  cultural,  and 
recreational  nature  and  influences;  through  study,  research,  experiment. 
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design,  invention,  construction,  and  operation  with  industrial  materials, 
processes,  products,  and  energies;  for  purposes  of  acquainting  the  stu- 
dent with  the  technological  culture  and  aiding  him  in  the  discovery  and 
development  of  his  own  native  potential  therein.” 


* 


Presentation:  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Fred  A.  Baer 

Los  Angeles  City  Schools 


Following  a few  introductory  remarks  of 
explanation,  a strip  film,  with  an  accompany- 
ing recording,  was  presented.  This  depicted 
some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  indus- 
trial arts  program  at  the  junior  high  school 
level,  as  carried  on  in  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Schools, 


Fred  A.  Baer 


A copy  of  the  film  and  recording  is  available  on  a loan  basis  from 
Robert  L.  Woodward,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education,  Sacramento. 


* 


Presentation:  CREATIVE,  KINESTHETIC  AND  ACADEMIC  TALENT 

SOME  MAJOR  CONSIDERATIONS 

Joseph  P,  Rice,  Jr. 

Paul  D,  Plowman 

State  Department  of  Education 


Hr.  Rice; 

When  I think  of  talent,  I sometimes  think  of  a turtle  - at  least  in 
American  society  - and  I think  of  the  poet,  Ogden  Nash,  whom  some  of  you 
may  have  read.  He  described  the  turtle: 

”The  turtle  lives  *twixt  plated  decks 
Which  practically  conceal  his  sex, 

I think  it  clever  of  the  turtle 
In  such  a fix,  to  be  so  fertile,” 

Talent,  like  the  turtle,  sometimes  remains  hidden  between  some 
plated  decks.  The  decks  are  sometimes  conformity,  the  decks  are  some- 
times our  inability  or  unwillingness  to  recognize  it  and  let  it  develop. 
But  in  spite  of  us,  talent  of  all  sorts  does  emerge,  and  talent  helps 
to  perpetuate  western  civilization. 
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rfe  want  to  talk  to  you  about  four  general  kinds  of  talent.  These 
are  the  academic  talent  - the  one  that  we  are  most  familiar  with;  the 
creative  talent;  the  kinesthetic  talent  - the  kind  of  talent  that  shows 
up  in  craftsmanship 5 athletics,  musicianship  and  artistic  pursuits;  and 
the  very  important  type  of  talent  that^s  frequently  overlooked,  called 
psycho-social,  or  leadership  talent  - the  kind  of  talent  that  culminates 
in  the  ability  to  understand  other  people  well  and  to  lead  them  well. 

In  the  first  presentation  I*m  going  to  deal  mostly  with  character- 
istics of  talent  and  some  of  the  main  problems  of  assessing  talent.  Dr. 
Plowman  will  deal  more  with  the  problem  of  what  you  do  about  talent  after 
you  assess  it  and  look  at  it.  What  are  the  kinds  of  programs  that  are 
logical  in  view  of  what  the  talent  is  like? 

like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a document  called  "Schools  for 
the  ^60^ s"  which  the  NEA  put  out  in  1963.  I want  to  quote  directly  from 
that  document  because  I think  it^s  very  appropriate  to  what  we  are  con- 
sidering now.  They  say:  "The  instructional  program  should  include  op- 

portunities for  developing  the  individual  potentialities  represented  in 
the  wide  range  of  differences  among  people."  That*s  at  the  heart  of  what 
we  want  to  emphasize  today.  They  go  on  to  say:  "To  achieve  this  objec- 

tive, the  instructional  program  cannot  be  the  same  for  all.  Provision 
for  individual  differences  should  be  made  by  qualified  teaching  personnel 
through  the  diagnosis  of  learning  needs,  through  an  appropriate  variety 
of  content,  through  resources  for  learning,  and  through  various  instruc- 
tional methods."  In  short,  the  by-line  here  is  diversity,  or  what  we 
sometimes  call  in  our  work,  differential  education,  an  education  that 
neglects  nobody  and  helps  each  individual  develop  his  unique  potentiali- 
ties to  the  fullest.  IM  like  to  quote  from  one  of  John  F.  Kennedy's 
speeches,  because  I tbink  it  underscores  the  notion  that  we  are  not  here 
to  talk  about  a small,  separate  group  of  people,  but  about  general  pools 
of  talent.  President  Kennedy  said,  "One  man  can  make  a difference,  and 
eveiy  man  should  try."  I think  that^s  an  eminently  fine  philosophy  to 
develop.  IM  like  to  elaborate  on  that  by  saying,  "Every  man  should  have 
the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  unique  kinds  of  talent  that 
he  possesses." 

Talent  is  a very  broad  concept.  We  sometimes  overdefine  it  because 
in  some  ways  defining  a very  small  segment  of  the  population  as  mentally 
gifted  is  overdefining  if  the  children  are  part  of  that  broader  pool  of 
talent  that  I^m  going  to  refer  to  as  academic  talent.  In  some  ways  they 
vary  only  in  degree  from  those  kids  Just  a little  lower  down  the  I.Q. 
ladder.  Now  our  notions  about  the  spreads  of  different  kinds  of  talent 
have  changed  drastically  since  1938,  when  Thurston  asked,  "How  do  I as- 
sess talent?  Particularly  craft  kinds  of  talents  - mechanical  talents?" 

He  listed  approximately  eight  talents  - talents  such  as  spatial  relation- 
ships, perceptual  speed,  reasoning  and  deduction,  memory  span,  and  so 
forth.  At  the  present  time.  Dr.  Gilford  of  Southern  California  has  listed 
well  over  fifty  separate  kinds  of  measurable  talents,  dividing  spatial 
talent  down  into  different  sorts  of  right-left  discrimination,  perceptual 
skills,  breaking  memory  down  into  pair  associates,  visual  memory,  word 
memoiy,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  We  now  have  a much  more  technical  view 
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of  talent.  We  know  now  that  talent  is  highly  differentiated,  and  we 
need  to  keep  this  in  mind  as  we  talk  about  it. 

I^m  going  to  generalize  by  indicating  that  we  may  think  of  talent 
in  terms  of  the  four  major  categories  which  I mentioned  earlier.  I 
have  taken  these  four  categories  from  a U.  S,  Office  of  Education  pub- 
lication called  ^'Eaucation  for  the  Gifted  - April,  1964".  You  can  get 
this  from  the  U.  S,  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  consultant  in  Washington,  Dr,  Bryan,  indicated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  most  talent  could  be  viewed  in  four  broad  categories  - academic, 
creative,  kinesthetic,  and  psycho-social.  In  the  rest  of  the  article  he 
emphasizes  academic  talent  because  - and  I think  we  need  to  be  quite 
frank  about  this  - we  know  more  about  this  talent  than  we  know  about 
other  kinds  of  talents,  therefore  it  is  logical  to  begin  with  this  kind 
of  talent  in  a talent  development  program. 

I want  to  briefly  describe  what  these  four  kinds  of  talents  are 
like,  and  to  emphasize  how  th^  may  be  assessed  or  evaluated.  Also,  I 
want  to  indicate  how  these  kinds  of  talents  manifest  themselves,  and 
how  they  become  recognized  in  our  society. 

To  begin  with,  it  stands  to  reason  that  many  young  people  may  pos- 
sess more  than  one  kind,  or  a mixture  of  these  talents.  In  fact,  that^s 
quite  likely.  Also,  there  are  many  individuals  in  our  society  who  may 
have  high  kinesthetic,  or  leadership  potentials,  that  arenH'  being  de- 
veloped adequately  by  the  current  educational  programs  that  we  offer. 

At  the  end  of  my  talk,  I will  anphasize  what  we  should  be  doing  at  the 
state  and  national  level  to  really  develop  the  broad  spectrum  of  talent 
to  its  fullest  extent. 

I*m  not  going  to  spend  too  much  time  on  academic  talent  except  to 
say  that  it^s  specialty  tends  to  be  skills  such  as  memorizing  and  re- 
taining, exhibiting  a wide  vocabulary,  displaying  an  abstract  capabili- 
ty for  thinking  through  to  logical  conclusions,  generalizing  and  apply- 
ing know]  ige.  Academic  talent  is  characterized  by  the  ability  to  focus 
attention  for  problem-solving  for  longer  periods  of  time  than  normal 
people.  In  its  purest  manifestation,  this  kind  of  talent  we  usually 
call  giftedness.  We  are  doing  things  in  California,  and  in  the  nation 
generally,  about  this  talent.  Perhaps  we  could  be  doing  more.  I think 
most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  way  to  assess  this  talent.  Mental 
ability  tests,  achievanent  tests,  and  so  forth.  This  kind  of  talent 
manifests  itself  in  accomplishments  such  as  professional  attainment,  re- 
search, and  scholarly  achievement.  These  are  the  kinds  of  boys  and 
girls  who  will  usually  go  on  to  graduate  schools,  and  therefore  there 
are  many  studies  concerning  this  widely  understood  kind  of  talent. 

I think  this  might  be  an  appropriate  place  for  me  to  stop  for  just 
a minute  and  talk  a little  bit  about  psychological  tests,  because  psy- 
chological tests  are  instruments  by  which  we  try  to  assess  some  of  these 
kinds  of  talents.  I think  psychological  tests  have  been  misunderstood 
in  the  last  ten  years,  largely  because  they  have  been  misused.  I suggest 
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you  read  The  American  Psychologist,  February,  1965.  In  this  issue  there 
are  three  articles  devoted  to  American  attitudes  toward  intelligence 
tests  and  different  kinds  of  tests.  This  article,  by  Grimm  of  New  York, 
points  out  that  the  criticisms  of  tests  can  be  boiled  down  into  about 
five  major  categories.  First,  there  is  the  accusation  that  people  find 
test  data  or  test  scores  inaccessible.  They  go  through  all  this  groping 
and  all  this  moaning  during  the  test  episode  for  nothing.  They  then  get 
no  feedback. 

Second,  people  object  to  their  invasion  of  privacy  in  forced  test- 
ing. Third,  there  is  objection  to  the  rigidity  of  some  test  scores  and 
the  inability  of  people  who  give  the  tests  to  interpret  them.  Test 
scores  were  never  meant  to  be  rigid.  Eve]cy  test  has  a built-in  standard 
error.  Some  people  even  present  test  scores  as  if  they  were  rigid  things. 

The  biggest  mistake  we  make,  of  course,  is  the  fixating  of  the  I.Q.j 
which,  from  a professional  standpoint,  I think  is  quite  silly.  I think 
you  know  that  some  I,Q.  tests  have  a ceiling  up  here  of  180  or  190,  and 
some  have  a ceiling  of  140,  so  freezing  scores  is  really  silly.  We 
shouldn*t  do  it.  I*m  t]cying  to  defend  tests  as  I go  along.  Remember, 
the  by-word  here  is  that  if  we  use  them  for  purposes  they  were  never 
meant  to  serve,  then  it^s  our  fault,  not  the  tests*. 

Fourth,  most  standardized  tests  select  narrow  kinds  of  talent  - for 
instance,  academic  talent.  However,  there  are  some  new  tests  being  de- 
veloped, and  some  older  ones  on  the  market  already,  that  are  not  of  this 
sort.  Lastly,  many  of  the  tests  are  unfair  to  certain  sub-groups  in  the 
population,  particularly  minority  groups.  Again,  this  is  true  up  to  a 
point,  particularly  where  a person  doesn*t  have  the  necessary  vocabulary  ] 

for  attacking  the  test  in  the  way  a test  should  be  attacked.  I 

I 

Now,  these  criticisms  notwithstanding,  I am  going  to  mention  some 
tests,  because  all  the  kinds  of  talents  can  be  indicated  with  different  j 

kinds  of  testing.  However,  testing  is  really  just  one  form  of  assess-  | 

ment.  The  observations  of  a good  teacher  and  a well-trained  teacher  can  | 

be  another  form  of  assessment. 

Creative  talent  tends  to  have  the  same  kind  of  characteristics  that 
academic  talent  has,  but  maybe  not  to  the  same  degree.  When  you  take  a 
group  of  kids  with  I.Q,  achievement  skills,  their  respective  ranks  on 
I.Q.  and  creativity  tests  will  not  necessarily  correlate  one  to  one. 

There  is  some  indication  that  some  of  the  kids  that  will  take  a chance 
may  not  achieve  at  the  highest  scoring  levels  of  the  intelligence  test 
because  most  of  the  tests  have  a scoring  formula,  right  minus  wrong. 

Therefore,  sometimes  if  you  look  back  at  the  formula  by  which  you  in- 
terpreted the  test,  you  will  be  able  to  pick  out  some  of  the  more  crea- 
tive kids,  the  ones  that  took  the  chance.  Kids  classified  as  academi- 
cally talented  tend  to  be  more  cautious,  a little  more  conforming.  This 
makes  them  get  along  with  the  academic  teachers  a little  better.  The 
creative  talent  tends  to  be  a little  more  competitive,  a little  more  au- 
tonomous than  the  other.  Its  interests  tend  to  be  a little  more  varied. 

Its  thinking  processes  tend  to  be  a little  more  flexible.  Creative 
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better,  and  to  manifest  a true  leadership.  However,  we  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it  in  todays s schools.  We  sometimes  set  up  student  governments 
and  make  other  similar  gestures,  but  make  no  substantial  effort  to  al- 
low this  kind  of  talent  to  develop,  to  mature.  Greatness  in  leadership 
is  closely  connected  with  greatness  of  purpose.  If  we  want  to  develop 
this  kind  of  talent,  then  it^s  encumbant  upon  us  educators  to  expose 
the  potential  leader,  irrespective  of  what  trade  or  vocation  or  pro- 
fession he  is  going  into  - to  expose  him  to  well-substantiated,  broad- 
ly-based values  as  his  heritage.  This  is  the  best  we  can  do  for  the 
leaders. 

I'd  like  to  summarize  by  indicating  that  if  we  really  want  to  help 
the  individual  develop  the  very  most  of  his  potentials,  if  we  really 
want  greatness  in  a plural  society,  then  we  would  do  well  to  pay  lots 
of  attention  to  the  broad  spectrum  of  talent,  and  not  just  one  main 
talent.  Perhaps  we  need  to  set  up  a unified  agency  for  talent  that 
would  emphasize  a broad  spectrum  of  talent.  If  we  want  to  develop  tal- 
ent to  its  fullest,  this  agency  might  be  developed  along  three  main 
lines.  It  would  have  a unit  for  experimental  formulation.  1.  Before 
even  setting  up  the  other  parts  of  the  agency,  it  would  need  to  discuss 
and  identify  and  survey  the  whole  broad  spectrum  of  talent,  and  then 
begin  to  experiment  with  learning  theory.  2.  It  would  develop  a pro- 
fessional consultant  service,  develop  promotion,  and  set  up  specific 
programs  for  specific  areas,  such  as  the  fine  arts,  the  literary  arts, 
mathematics,  manual  arts  and  crafts,  industrial  education,  and  so  foirth. 
The  whole  broad  spectrum  of  talent  would  be  included.  3.  Get  out  into 
the  community  and  emphasize  utilization  of  talent. 

If  we  really  want  to  turn  out  - if  you ^11  excuse  the  high  falutin^ 
word  - a renaissance  in  American  society,  then  we  must  turn  out  crafts- 
men who  do  a little  bit  better  than  violin  makers  of  yesterday,  and  do 
a little  bit  better  than  the  craftsmen  furniture  makers  of  yesterday. 
Furthermore,  there  must  be  a market  for  these  skills. 

My  final  word  would  be:  If  we  truly  wish  to  have  a society  empha- 

sizing talent  development,  then  we  need  to  look  at  the  whole  wide  spec- 
trum of  talent,  and  emphasize  to  every  man  that  he  should  try  to  develop 
his  unique  talents  to  the  ultimate. 

* * * 

Mr.  Plowman. 

Dr.  Rice  touched  upon  the  fundamentals  of  identification,  and  helped 
to  spell  out  some  of  the  various  kinds  of  talent.  I think  we  could  say 
that  in  a sense  I am  hitchhiking  on  his  closing  remarks. 

We  could  say  that  those  things  that  are  prized  by  most  of  the  people 
are  considered  gifts  or  talents  in  our  society.  In  a sense,  we  have  had 
many  talent  development  programs  for  many  years.  We  have  talked  about 
I our  football  teams  and  musical  talent.  Some  of  us  have  sat  in  front  of 

[ the  T.V.  and  watched  the  Miss  Universe  show.  We  do  prize  certain  kinds 

[ of  talent  in  our  society.  So  maybe  it^s  a matter  of  being  acquainted 
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with  many  kinds  of  talent  and  many  kinds  of  opportunities  for  developing 
talent  within  our  school  system. 

I was  very  presumptuous  yesterday  here  in  Monterey  in  talking  to  su- 
perintendents and  board  members  about  six  traits  of  a truly  professional 
person.  I think  the  truly  professional  educator  uses  meaningful  terns 
which  describe  programs.  He  tells  students  to  become  active  thinkers  rath- 
er than  passive  receptors  of  knowledge.  He  formulates  specific  objectives 
in  dealing  with  different  groups  of  children  with  specific  learning  needs. 
He  fosters  specific  intellectual  skills  ard  specific  factors  of  creativity. 
He  helps  students  generalize  ideas  and  oversome  obstacles  to  their  think- 
ing and  doing. 

We  should  be  very  much  concerned  about  the  fact  that  the  professional 
person  evaluates  teachers,  programs,  teaching  guides,  and  learning  experi- 
ences on  the  basis  of  their  contribution  to  developing  these  very  specific 
intellectual  factors  of  creativity,  and  other  kinds  of  objectives  that  we 
wish  to  spell  out  in  industrial  arts,  vocational,  or  other  kinds  of  pro- 
grams, because  this  fact  does  affect  the  nature  of  our  educational  progress 
over  the  years  and  really  the  extent  of  progress  that  we  can  make. 

There  is  a film  that  we  have  that's  booked  through  April,  but  I hope 
you  have  a chance  to  look  at  it.  It  is  a film  that  depicts  four  basic 
characteristics  of  gifted  children.  It's  called,  "Understanding  the  Gift- 
ed." If  you  are  interested  in  getting  a copy  of  this,  you  might  check 
with  your  county  office  about  ordering  a copy  through  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Education.  This  points  out  in  a very 
fine  manner  the  creative  children,  and  what  kinds  of  things  we  can  do  a- 
bout  different  kinds  of  creativity.  It  deals  with  the  ones  who  are  able 
to  abstract  and  generalize,  the  ones  who  have  wide-reaching  interest,  and 
then  those  who  have  a real  sense  of  dedication  to  mankind. 

We  have  to  define  creativity  when  we  talk  about  creative  talent,  or 
psycho-social  talent,  or  kinesthetic  talent.  I like  to  think  that  crea- 
tivity is  both  an  attitude  and  a process  by  which  people  overcome  obsta- 
cles to  their  thinking  and  doing.  This  has  direct  application  to  indus- 
trial education  because  we  tend  to  think  that  certain  tools  have  certain 
uses  and  certain  materials  are  only  used  in  certain  ways.  This  might  be 
referred  to  as  functional  fixedness,  and  if  time  permitted,  we  could  quote 
some  interesting  research  on  this  particular  problem. 

We  are  concerned  with  excellence,  and  we  might  define  excellence  as 
an  abstract,  culturally  defined  goal;  a reflection  of  certain  traits,  and 
a quality  of  mind  and  behavior.  It  is  fostered  through  careful  identifi- 
cation, cultivation,  and  application  of  ability  to  conceptualize  and  to 
overcome  obstacles  to  thinking  and  doing.  It  may  be  fostered  through  ar- 
tistic, efficient,  and  prudent  deployment  of  academic,  creative,  and  kin- 
esthetic talent.  Those  of  us  who  would  develop  qualities  of  excellence 
soon  find  ourselves  enmeshed  in  efforts  to  improve  the  affective  as  well 
as  the  cognitive  goals.  And  we  value  ethics  as  internal  gyroscopes  pre- 
disposing "how"  and  "for  what  purpose"  talent  will  be  used. 
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I think  the  statement  in  the  gifted  minor  program  and  the  Califor- 
nia Project  Talent  has  had  some  very  real  spreading  effects,  as  have 
certain  other  special  programs.  One  of  the  strong  points  contributing 
to  this  positive  thought  improvement  has  been  the  fact  that  we  have 
identified  a specific  typology.  It^s  arbitrary.  We  call  this  group 
gifted.  After  we  have  characterized  it,  the  unique  goals  are  defined 
for  educating  these  children.  First,  we  get  a group  and  determine  their 
special  abilities,  their  special  needs  - and  this  can  certainly  be  done 
in  industrial  arts  and  other  programs  - and  then  we  tailor-make  a pro- 
gram for  these  children.  We  are  trying  to  match  age-old  precepts  with 
practices.  What  do  you  mean  by  individualizing  instruction?  What  do 
you  mean  by  developing  people  to  their  full  potentialities?  We  do  have 
the  requirement  of  a written  plan,  and  this  is  important  because  it  en- 
courages people  to  spell  out  what  their  objectives  are  for  fostering  the 
specific  intellectual  skills  that  we  will  refer  to  a little  bit  more. 

This  requirement  also  helps  to  establish  priorities  and  made  decisions 
regarding  the  acquisition  and  appropriateness  of  special  facilities  and 
materials.  We  are  also  concerned  with  formulating  strategies  for  en- 
gaging children  in  an  active  thinking  process. 

We  have  had  several  speeches  here  indicating  the  great  growth  in 
technology.  I'm  sure  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  readings,  the 
statements  made  to  the  effect  that  in  not  too  many  years  we  can  look 
forward  to  a society  in  which  20  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  will 
make  all  the  goods  necessary.  This  will  have  an  impact  upon  our  indus- 
trial arts  and  vocational  programs.  Curriculum  provisions  in  the  men- 
tally gifted  minor  program  and  in  the  California  Project  Talent  tend  to 
entrap  pupils  in  an  active  thinking  process.  We  are  concerned  with  such 
things  as  the  specific  knowledge  as  well  as  the  particular  skills.  The 
growth  of  knowledge  has  been  phenomenal.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  1750,  knowledge  doubled.  Again,  between  1750 
and  1850  it  doubled,  and  again  between  1850  and  1900.  The  last  projec- 
tion I heard  was  between  1960  and  1967.  I think  this  suggests  some  real 
challenge  to  those  people  who  write  text  books  and  who  decide  what  shall 
be  the  educational  content  for  children. 

So  we  are  concerned  with  specific  intellectual  functions  and  speci- 
fic aspects  of  creativity.  I think  we  need  to  foster  skills  of  inter- 
preting, translating  what  we  find,  analyzing,  synthesizing,  and  evaluat- 
ing knowledge.  We  are  building  lesson  plans  at  the  high  school  and  ele- 
mentary school  levels  with  people  throughout  the  State.  We  are  building 
lesson  plans  which  will  contain  the  significant  content  and  that  will  also 
develop  aspects  of  creativity  and  very  specific  intellectual  skills. 

We  would  encourage  forceful,  convergent  thinking  - a fancy  name,  per- 
haps, for  problem  solving.  We  are  also  concerned  with  productive  diver- 
gent thinking.  As  an  example  of  this,  there  may  be  some  of  you  who  have 
not  heard  the  barometer  story  that  was  circulating  a few  months  ago. 

A high  school  student  was  asked  the  following  question  on  a National 
Merit  Examination!  "How  do  you  find  the  hei^t  of  a five-story  building 
with  a barometer?"  So  he  wrote  on  the  text,  "I'd  take  the  barometer  to 
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the  top  of  the  building,  IM  tie  a string  around  it,  lower  it  to  the 
ground,  and  measure  the  string. “ A simple  measurement  problem.  Well, 
they  didn^t  really  want  to  mark  him  wrong,  as  some  of  us  as  teachers 
might  have  been  tempted  to  do,  so  they  said,  "Well,  we^ll  give  the  boy 
another  chance."  He  said,  "Well,  I could  find  out  how  many  barometers 
high  one  story  is  - I know  the  height  of  a barometer  - multiply  the  num- 
ber of  barometers  high  by  the  height  of  the  barometer,  times  5.  . . ." 
Then  he  said,  "Well,  no,  I i^uppose  there  are  other  ways.  On  a summer 
day  I know  the  shadow  of  the  building,  I know  the  shadow  that  the  barom- 
eter casts,  I know  the  length  of  the  barometer.  . ."  "No,”  he  said,  "If 

I wanted  to  find  out  the  height  of  the  building,  another  thing  I might 
do  is  just  take  this  barometer  up  to  the  top  of  the  building  and  throw 
it  over  the  side  and  clock  it  by  seconds,  using  the  old  formula  S=^GT^, 
where  G is  32  feet  per  second,  and  T is  seconds.  . ."  After  he  gave  a 
couple  other  solutions,  he  finally  said,  "You  know  what?  If  I really 
wanted  to  find  out  the  height  of  that  building,  IM  take  that  barometer 
to  the  head  custodian  and  say,  ^here,  you  can  have  it,  just  tell  me  how 
high  the  building  isP". 


I wish  to  stress  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  encourage  this  di- 
vergency - encourage  people  to  think  of  alternate  ways  of  solving  prob- 
lems. We  should  aid  their  constructive  discontent,  and  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  creativity.  Unfortunately,  we  find  this  in  only  a small 
number  of  teachers  and  administrators  throughout  the  state,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

We  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  in  talking  about  creativity, 
we  can  develop  sensitivity  to  problems,  and  we  can  think  about  different 
kinds  of  flexibilities  such  as  originality,  expressional  fluency,  and 
ideational  fluency. 

I remember  something  my  old  woodcarving  teacher  once  taught  me  a 
number  of  years  ago.  He  said,  "When  you ^ re  working  with  striped  or 
figured  wood,  and  you  are  trying  to  carve  a face  or  something  else  into 
it,  let  the  wood  talk  to  you.” 

* * * 
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FOURTH  GENERAL  SESSION 


(Continued) 

Thursday j March  11,  1965 


Report:  STATEWIDE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  ACTIVITIES 

Robert  L.  Woodward 
Consultant  in  Industrial  Arts 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Education 


You  will  recall  that  at  our  1964  Conference 
it  was  reported  that  copies  of  the  experimental 
edition  of  Industrial  Arts  Automotive  Mechanics^ 

An  Introductory  Course  of  Instruct ion » along 
with  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  all  automo- 
tive mechanics  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of 
Robert  L.  Woodward  California.  The  initial  printing  was  650  copies. 

Because  of  a demand  for  copies  by  administrators > 
curriculum  directors,  new  teachers,  and  teacher  educators,  a second  print- 
ing of  1,000  copies  was  made.  This  second  printing  was  distributed  in 
August,  1964.  And  the  reprinted  publication  contains  the  names  of  all 
those  who  completed  and  returned  the  questionnaires  as  well  as  certain 
corrections  and  changes.  The  publication  is  again  out  of  print.  However, 
it  is  assumed  that  all  California  high  school  automotive  mechanics  teach- 
ers have  at  least  one  personal  copy  and  that  the  teacher  education  depart- 
ments in  the  colleges  have  a two-year  supply. 

During  January  of  this  year  sufficient  copies  of  the  new  publication 
Industrial  Arts  Course  Outlines;  Grades  Seven,  Eight,  and  Nine  were  sent 
to  all  California  junior  high  schools,  high  schools,  and  senior  high  schools, 
as  well  as  most  seventh  and  eighth  grade  schools  in  elementary  school  dis- 
tricts so  that  each  industrial  arts  teacher  would  have  a personal  copy. 

Copies  were  also  sent  to  principals,  supervisors,  and  teacher  educators. 

The  initial  distribution  was  8,000  copies. 

Also  during  January,  brochures  and  posters  providing  information  con- 
cerning the  fifth  annual  Industrial  Arts  Exposition  and  Award  Program  spon- 
sored by  the  California  State  Fair  and  Exposition  were  distributed  to  all 
junior  high  schools,  high  schools,  and  senior  high  schools.  The  Exposition 
will  take  place  during  the  State  Spring  Fair,  March  27  through  April  3, 

1965,  at  the  State  Fairgrounds  in  Sacramento. 

In  February,  one  copy  of  ”A  Recommended  Guide  for  the  Evaluation  of  cQ 

a Program  of  Industrial  Education:  Industrial  Arts  Education'^  prepared  by 

the  California  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  California  Industrial 
Education  Association  and  a cover  letter  were  sent  to  all  California  jun- 
ior high  schools,  high  schools,  and  senior  high  schools.  In  the  cover  let- 
ter information  was  provided  for  the  way  additional  copies  could  be  ob- 
tained. To  date,  over  2,000  additional  copies  have  been  mailed  upon  request. 
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Seven  of  the  state  publications  in  the  field  of  industrial  arts 
education  have  been  translated  into  Spanish  by  the  Agencj^  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Technical  Aids  Center,  American  Embassy,  Mexico 
City,  for  use  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America. 

During  the  past  weekend,  in  news  releases.  Dr.  Joel  H.  Hildebrand, 
a national  director  of  the  Council  for  Basic  Education  and  professor 
emeritus  of  cnemistry  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  was 
sharply  critical  of  Superintendent  Ra;fPerty^s  stand  on  teacher  compe- 
tence, Reprints  of  a newspaper  article  concerning  Dr,  Rafferty *s  views 
were  made  availaoie  to  the  Conference  participants.  In  the  article. 

Dr.  Rafferty  favored  the  Milius  Bill,  recommended  the  eliminating  of 
the  distinction  between  academic  und  nonacademic  in  the  credential  law, 
and  considered  'Voodworking  as  important  as  physics.” 


* * * 
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FIFTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
Thursday,  March  11,  1965 


Chairman:  Richard  S.  Nelson  , 

Assistant  Chief 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Education 


Recorder:  Leo  A*  Meyer 

Assistant  Dean  of  Instruction 
Chabot  College,  San  Leandro 


Chairman  Nelson:  "As  you  know,  during 

general  sessions  we  have  the  able  assist- 
ance of  a recorder.  I think  all  of  you 


know  Leo  Meyer,  who  is  Director  of  Technical  Education  at  Chabot  College, 


and  is  the  recorder  for  our  afternoon  session.  I think  we  should  also 


mention  that  our  friend  McLaughlin  is  again  tape-recording  for  us  at  this 


session. 


'^our  program  indicates  that  there  are  several  housekeeping  chores, 
plus  some  interesting  highlights  of  our  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Conference, 
which  will  take  place  this  afternoon.  But  first  I would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  item  on  the  program  entitled  ^Recognition  of  Retiring  Person- 
nel-.^ Mr.  Kramer  has-been  asked  to  make  these  presentations." 

Mr.  Kramer:  "Thank  you,  Dick.  It*s  traditional  each  year  during  the 
Annual  Conference  to  recognize  those  who  are  planning  retirement.  We 
have  two  such  recognitions  that  come  somewhat  under  the  category  of  the 
quotation,  "Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow."  First  of  all,  I*d  like  to  ask 
that  Robert  McNeill  come  forward,  please. 


"Bob  has  been  in  vocational  education  activities  for  a good  long  time 
he  has  been  a landmark  in  Santa  Barbara;  and  now  he  plans  to  take  his  re- 

tirement.  Next  year  we  hope  he'll 
be 

can 

be  even 

than  he  can  be 


"Bob,  it  is  a pleasure  to  pre 
sent  to  you  on  behalf  of  this  27th 
Annual  Conference,  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  this  recog- 
nition of  the  contributions  you've 
made  to  industrial  education.  May 
I read  from  this  scroll? 


Bob  McNeill  - Ernie  Kramer 


"'The  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Education,  with  participants  of  the  27th  Annual  Conference  on  Industrial 
Education,  recognize  Robert  C.  McNeill  for  his  meritorious  service  to  the 
educational  profession,  this  Eleventh  Day  of  March,  the  ^ear  of  1965,  at 
Monterey , California . * ■ 

"Bob,  the  best  of  everything  to  you,  and  congratulations." 

Mr.  Kramer  then  continued. 

"The  second  of  the  retirees  is  somewhat  closer  in  the  day-to-day 
scheme  of  things  in  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education.  He  has  already 
been  referred  to  by  one  of  the  previous  speakers,  so  I'm  sure  you  have 
an  idea  whom' we  ate.talKing  about.  Tom  Ward,  would  you  come  front  and 
center,  please? 

"There  is  much  that  I am  sure  all  of  you  could  say.  There  is  much 
I am  sure,  that  everyone  in  this  room,  Tom,  could  say  to  you  by  way  of 
thanking  you  for  the  contributions  you  have  made,  specifically  to  this 

long  and  excellent  period  of 
conferences  that  you  and  your 
Fire-Training  staff  have  made, 
but  beyond  that,  the  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Education 
generally.  I have  tried  to 
think  of  something  appropriate, 

Tom,  to  reflect  all  this,  and 
the  only  thing  that  came  to  mind 
was  a story  I heard  recently 
about  the  distress  of  a circus 
manager  when  he  heard  that  the 
human  cannonball  was  retiring 
and  would  no  longer  be  with  the 
circus.  A fellow  asked  him,  'Well,  why  are  you  so  sad?'  and  he  replied, 
'Well,  where  in  the  world  will  we  ever  get  another  fellow  of  that  caliber?*" 

Chairman  Nelson  then  referred  to  the  28th  Annual  Conference: 

if/. 

"About  this  time  our  Conference  proceedings  must  pro'j;ect  some  of  our 
thinking  to  the  28th  Annual  Conference  on  Industrial  Education,  which 
will  be  held  in  Bakersfield  on  March  1,  2 and  3,  1966.  ■ We  also  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  have  the  individual  who  will  be  plan- 
ning for  our  Conference  and  also  for  the  CIEA  Convention  that  will  take 
place  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  March  speak  to  us.  John  Van  Osdel,  whom 
I'm  sure  you  all  know,  has  been  working  diligently  for  some  months  in 
the  planning  of  this  activity,  and  we  have  asked  John  to  share  with  us. 

Where  are  we  in  the  planning  for  the  1966  Conference  and  Convention,  John?" 


John  Van  Osdel:  "Thank  you,  Dick.  I Just  want  to  assure  all  of  you 

that  we  will  have  the  Convention  at  Bakersfield  one  year  from  this  week. 
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I might  say  it  was  arranged  several  years  ago  when  your  recorder  here 
worked  so  diligently  in  Anaheim  to  have  the  Convention  in  Bakersfield 
in  ^66 j and  then  he  chickened  out  and  left  Bakersfield.  I inherited 
the  chairmanship  for  *66, 

*'The  groundwork  has  been  laid.  We  have  the  facilities  - auditorium, 
civic  center,  hotels,  convention  center  - all  of  these  things,  I don*t 
know  where  we  are  going  to  get  - like  Emie*s  story  - the  equivalent 
caliber  of  this  convention.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  as  good  as  this 
one.  The  objective  of  every  convention  city  is  to  have  a better  con- 
vention than  the  previous  one,  and  we  are  planning  to  have  a better  one 
than  was  put  on  here.  Consequently,  we  hope  to  see  you  all  in  Bakers- 
field a year  from  this  week,'* 

Chairman  Nelson:  "Thank  you,  John.  We  are  looking  forward  to 

being  in  Bakersfield  next  year. 

"You  will  recall  that  when  we  started  our  Conference  a couple  of 
days  ago,  all  of  you  noticed  on  the  program  the  theme,  EDUCATION'S 
LEADING  EDGE.  We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  Dr,  Kimball 
Wiles  stimulate  our  thinking  on  some  of  these  leading  edges  as  he  in- 
terpreted them  to  us  from  his  background.  You  will  recall  you  then  had 
the  opportunity  of  a panel  discussion,  trying  to  put  further  into  focus 
how  this  leading  edge  of  education  might  have  implications  to  those  of 
us  who  are  working  in  the  field  of  industrial  education.  You  will  re- 
call, then,  the  third  phase  - perhaps  what  we  might  call  the  'clincher'- 
a series  of  group  meetings  where  each  of  us  had  the  opportunity  to  share 
and  to  discuss  further  some  of  these  implications  and  meanings  of  what 
Education's  Leading  Edge  means  to  us  in  industrial  education.  In  plan- 
ning for  these  group  sessions,  one  person  was  assigned  to  correlate  and 
summarize  the  discussions  in  all  six  groups.  Dr,  Kermit  Seefeld," 

(At  this  point  Dr,  Seefeld  gave  his  report  on  the  group  meetings. 

His  report  will  be  found  under  Group  Meetings,  Wednesday,  March 

10,  1965,  on  Page  19.) 

* * 
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FIFTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
(Continued) 


Presentation:  THE  INTERDEPENDENCE  OF 

BUSINESS  AND  EDUCATION^ 

Dr.  Dwayne  Orton 
Chairman,  Editorial  Board,  THINK 
Educational  Consultant 
IBM  Corporation,  New  York 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Conference: 

It  is  indeed  a pleasure  for  me  to  return 
and  associate  with  California  school  people. 

Seldom  does  a quarter  of  a year  go  by  that  I 
do  not  have  a similar  opportunity.  But  to  have  the  privilege  of  deal- 
ing on  this  occasion  with  this  particular  group  is  particularly  worth- 
while for  me.  I hope  it  will  turn  out  to  be  that  way  for  you  also. 


Dr.  Dwayne  Orton 


When  I left  Stockton,  after  thirteen  years  at  University  of  the 
Pacific  and  Stockton  College  (now  San  Joaquin  Delta  College),  I was  in- 
vited by  Thomas  T.  Watson,  the  founder  of  IBM,  to  "Find  out  what  educa- 
tion can  do  for  this  business  and  put  it  in."  There  was  much  talk  in 
my  faculty  about  leaving  college  education  for  industry,  and  one  of  them 
said,  "What!  You* re  going  to  teach  people  how  to  use  a screwdriver?" 


1 


Well,  to  teach  a person  to  use  a screwdriver,  one  whose  livelihood  i 

depends  on  using  a screwdriver,  is  a worthwhile  thing  to  do.  But  little  | 

did  we  realize  then  what  education  within  industry  would  become  in  two  \ 

decades.  . | 

Ten  years  ago  our  IBM  Department  of  Education,  that  I had  been  de-  j 

veloping  since  *42,  had  grown  so  large  it  had  to  be  decentralized  in 
order  to  manage  schools  and  educational  pro;jects  all  over  the  world. 

This  year  the  budget  for  education  is  300  times  what  it  was  in  1943.  I 
say  these  things  because  I speak  to  you  today  from  the  point  of  view  of 
one  who  has  been  for  over  a quarter  of  a century  concerned  with  the  in- 
terrelations of  education  and  business. 


Your  thesis,  or  topic,  for  the  Conference  intrigues  me  very  much  - 
The  Gutting  Edge  of  Education,  or  the  Leading  Edge  of  Education.  For 
when  I saw  it  I said,  "The  cutting  edge  has  broken  through."  We  are  in 
the  midst;  we  are  operative  in;  we  are  observers  of;  we  are  inevitably 
involved  in  a brealihrough,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  witnessed 
in  the  history  of  western  man. 


*An  edited  transcription  of  an  extemporaneous  address 

I 
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First,  I want  to  try  and  delineate  roughly  that  great  breakthrough. 
In  the  second  place,  I want  to  try  to  indicate  the  social  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  taking  place.  And,  finally,  I want  to  illustrate  it  as 
it  is  taking  place  within  industry  and  to  apply  it  in  a few  illustra- 
tions. 

The  industry  manager  today  is  affected  by  this  educational  break- 
through. I want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  advertisanent  that  appeared 
in  a number  of  the  national  magazines  about  a year  and  a half  ago.  It*s 
an  advertisanent  of  a public  utility  that  operates  in  five  middle  Atlan- 
tic states.  They  want  you  to  establish  a plant  in  their  territory  so 
that  they  can  sell  you'power.  Ordinarily  when  we  think  of  establishing 
a plant  in  a territory  there  are  certain  fundamental  physical  things  in- 
volved. This  advertisement  gives  two  and  a half  short  lines  to  the  tra- 
ditional base  for  establishing  an  economic  operation  in  a particular  geo- 
graphical area.  ”One  reason  covers  the  physical  facts.  These  are  the 
decisive  data  you  and  your  staff  need,  such  as  raw  materials,  markets, 
workers,  transportation,  water  power,  fuels  and  plant  sites."  Then  they 
turn  to  the  other  basic  category  of  reasons.  The  advertisement  sets  up 
a great  white  "A"  - for  Allegheny  Power  - and  alongside  it  they  stand 
a young  man.  Around  the  base  of  the  "A"  they  put  the  pennants  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  territory  served  by  Allegheny  Power. 

Then  they  say,  "The  other  involves  the  intangible  climate  of  growth  - 
the  homes,  the  schools,  the  colleges  and  research  centers.  Th^  de- 
termine whether  or  not  your  organization  can  attract  and  hold  engineers, 
scientists,  and  men  of  top  management  caliber.  Look  at  the  academic 
facilities  in  this  area  and  the  firais  locating  their  research  and  de- 
velopment centers  here.  The  intangible  climate  of  growth  makes  the 
great  difference." 

It  is  submitted  to  you,  and  this  is  my  thesis,  that  the  intellec- 
tual climate  of  growth  makes  the  great  difference  in  the  development  of 
economic  institutions  and  activities  of  our  times.  This  single  illus- 
tration - of  which  there  are  legion  - testifying  to  the  educational 
breakthrough  taking  place  - indicates  that  the  leading  edge  of  educa- 
tion is  moving  out  into  a territory  of  responsibility,  a territory  of 
activity,  a commitment  to  society  that  education  has  not  had  in  any 
other  era  of  western  civilization.  To  unroll  this  thesis  will  be  the 
task  of  these  few  minutes  together. 

I am  paying  only  passing  attention  now  to  one  of  the  significant 
arguments  for  this  thesis,  not  because  I consider  it  unimportant,  but 
because  I*m  sure  you  know  more  about  it  than  I do.  I ;Just  want  to  en- 
gage our  collective  attention  with  it  for  a moment.  In  any  local  com- 
munity the  interdependence  of  business  and  education  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  our  times.  You*ve  seen  many  studies  - 
no  doubt  you  have  made  than  in  your  own  communities  - of  the  value  of 
education  to  the  economic  life  of  the  community.  I think  of  one  study, 
for  example,  made  a number  of  years  ago,  that*s  even  more  true  today 
than  it  was  then.  Cornell  studied  78  of  our  metropolitan  communities 
in  the  country  in  teimis  of  economic  health  and  in  teimis  of  educational 
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health.  When  his  data  were  listed  in  frequency  tables  the  metropolitan 
communities  ran  parallel  from  top  to  bottom  with  almost  no  variations. 
Educational  health  and  business  health  go  hand  in  hand. 

I have  never  seen  this  truth  more  dramatically  illustrated  than  in 
Kilpatrick's  1962  report  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  he  was  mak- 
ing as  Under  Secretary  of  Defense.  Kilpatrick  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  preponderance  of  research  and  development  contracts  of  the 
Defense  Department  have  gone  to  certain  very  particular  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. Forty-one  per  cent  went  to  the  State  of  California,  12  per  cent  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  6 per  cent  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  This 
involved  59  per  cent  of  the  research  and  development  contracts  of  the 
Department  o:  Defense  going  to  these  three  areas  of  the  country.  He 
stated  that  this  is  no  accident,  that  these  are  important  areas  of  sig- 
nificant educational  excellence.  Education  in  the  local  community  is 
an  investment. 


The  first  Industrial  Revolution  was  a shift  from  muscle  power  to 
mechanical  power.  We  are  now  undergoing  an  Industrial  Revolution  in 
which  we  are  moving  from  mechanical  power  to  brain  power.  This  is  a 
very  significant  change  taking  place  in  our  midst,  and  we  realize  it  if 
we  think  in  terms  of  a whole  new  classification  of  industry.  It  may 
have  been  done  before  1958,  I don't  know,  but  at  least  in  1958  Fritz 
Machlup  of  Princeton  University  classified  parts  of  American  industry 
into  a new  category.  He  was  particularly  concerned  with  what  he  called 
the  "Knowledge  Industry."  In  this  he  listed  education,  publishing,  re- 
search, broadcasting,  theater,  music,  information  machines,  the  infor- 
mational activities  of  governmental  departments,  and  private  organiza- 
tions. This  is  broadly  what  he  called  the  Knowledge  Industry. 

He  gave  us  significant  data  in  1958,  so  significant  that  when 
Kenneth  Boulding,  one  of  our  leading  economists,  read  it  he  said, 

"There  is  enough  dynamite  in  this  concept  of  the  Knowledge  Industry 
to  blow  traditional  economics  into  orbit."  Recently  the  data  on  it 
were  brought  up  to  date.  The  1958  data  are  now  expressed  by  Fortune 
Magazine  in  terms  of  1963,  and  we  find  that  out  of  584  billion  dollars 
(GNP)  Gross  National  Product  for  1963,  195  billion  of  that  is  in  the 
Knowledge  Industry.  195  billion  out  of  584  billion  are  in  these  in- 
dustries I listed  a moment  ago.  These  are  completely  dependent  on  ed- 
ucation. In  fact,  education  is  the  largest  single  industry  within  it. 
But  look!  The  knowledge  industries  of  the  United  States  grew  45  per 
cent  in  the  five  years  between  1958,  the  date  of  the  original  work, 
and  1963.  24  million  of  our  77  million  employees  work  in  it.  These 

are  36  per  cent  of  the  nonfarm  workers  in  the  country.  You  educators 
represent  two  million  of  these  workers.  You  have  51  million  of  the 
population  within  your  sphere  of  responsibility. 

Business  and  industry  spend  24  billion  dollars  on  what  can  legi- 
timately be  classified  as  information,  training,  and  education.  This 
has  a lot  of  very  interesting  ramifications.  Being  intrigued  with 
all  this,  I called  the  office  of  the  Harvard  Library  - the  largest  in 
the  country,  probably  in  the  world.  I asked  how  many  new  books  were 
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accessioned  each  working  day.  The  librarian  in  this  office  said  that*s 
not  a very  significant  figure,  but  I really  wanted  to  know.  They  gave 
me  an  annual  figure  for  new  books  and  discards  which,  when  divided  among 
255  working  days,  indicated  that  945  new  books  were  going  into  the  Har- 
vard Library  and  253  were  being  discarded  each  working  day. 

Robert  Kaselmeyer,  summing  up  the  volume  of  publishing  being  done 
today,  took  the  average  of  publishing  in  the  last  ten  years  and  extended 
that  figure  to  the  year  2050.  He  found  that  the  weight  of  literature 
would  by  that  time  equal  the  weight  of  the  world.  Then  I began  to  won- 
der who  is  going  to  spin  off  what.  Of  course,  he  didn^t  reckon  with  all 
the  new  devices  of  electronic  storage,  and  the  marvelous  ways  in  which 
the  micro-micro-micro-reduction  of  pages  puts  millions  of  pages  into 
canisters  a few  inches  around.  This  technology  makes  possible  electron- 
ic read-out,  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Now,  with  that  general  background  of  the  Knowledge  Industry,  let*s 
observe  for  a moment  how  this  begins  to  affect  economic  enterprises. 

A very  significant  fact  of  our  times  is  just  now  being  understood  con- 
cerning the  numbers  of  workers  in  various  occupations  in  1960.  We  are 
learning  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  and  I presume  in  the 
history  of  any  people  on  the  globe,  the  body  of  blue  collar  workers  - 
the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  with  respect  to  whom  we  have  been 
so  custodial  in  these  last  50-60  years  of  our  great  economic  develop- 
ment - are  no  longer  the  largest  body  in  the  working  force  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  census  of  1960  reveals  that  the  managerial,  professional  and 
scientific-technical  now  are  a larger  body  of  workers  than  the  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  in  the  work  force.  I think  it^s  extremely  impoiv 
tant  and  so  very  meaningful  to  us,  for  the  managerial,  professional, 
and  scientific-technical  are  knowledge  workers  - a different  breed,  so 
to  speak  - than  what  we  have  considered  the  core  of  the  working  force 
of  our  country  in  the  years  and  decades  past. 

Now  we  begin  to  understand  a little  bit  of  what  Clark  Kerr  meant 
in  his  Harvard  lectures  two  years  ago  when  he  said  that  education  will 
be  to  the  growth  and  development  of-  the  economy  during  the  next  50  years 
what  the  automobile  has  been  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  last  50  years,  and  what  the  railroads  were  to  our  growth  and 
development  during  the  period  before  that.  Consider  this  unusual  phe- 
nomenon of  the  development  of  the  knowledge  industry.  Within  it  we  see 
the  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  character  of  the  working  force. 
Lay  alongside  of  it  this  idea  that  the  coming  sparkplug  - so  to  speak  - 
the  critical  influence  in  our  growth  and  developnent  - is  not  going  to 
be  some  new  device  of  electronics,  atomics,  or  biochemicals  or  petro- 
chemicals. This  thing  which  makes  us  different  from  every  other  beast 
of  God*s  creation,  this  intangible  something  that  causes  man  to  strive 
to  be  a better  man,  this  is  the  sparkplug  that  is  the  leading  edge  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  our  economy  for  the  coming  50  years  or  so. 
This  is  why  Boulding  said  there  is  enough  dynamite  in  this  thing  to  blow 
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traditional  economics  into  orbit.  And  I believe  that  it  also  blows  a 
lot  of  traditional  education  completely  into  orbit, 

Let^s  see  it  a little  more  closely,  I propose  each  one  of  us  con- 
sider it  in  relationship  to  himself.  They  tell  me  that  I know  only  about 
one  half  of  what  I ought  to  know,  and  they  tell  me  that  within  the  next 
ten  years  we're  going  to  lose  about  half  of  what  we  know.  Then  I wonder 
which  half  I've  got.  It's  a very  sobering  thing,  I listened  this  morn- 
ing to  Dr,  Olson's  presentation,  and  I was  watching  you  almost  as  much 
as  I was  listening  to  him  - in  a way  - because  I knew  there  were  some 
tenure-tired  people  in  thi^^*'^oup,  as  there  would  be  in  any  cross  sec- 
tion of  any  educator  group.  There  were  some  who  probably  were  moaning 
a little  about  change  that  is  going  to  take  place  and  were  wishing  they 
might  say  with  Wordsworth,  "My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name,  I 
long  for  repose  that  is  ever  the  same,"  This  isn't  possible,  "We  must 
go  spinning  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change," 

It  was  the  head  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering,  Dr,  Steelman,  who  pointed  out  that  ten  years  ago 
they  had  the  very  finest  curriculum  in  civil  engineering  that  they  could 
get,  and  he  said  ten  years  later  that  they  had  lost  25  per  cent  of  it. 

The  acceleration  of  that  loss  and  gain  of  new  material  is  increasing, 
and  we  may  expect  to  turn  over  about  10  per  cent  every  year.  What  does 
that  mean  to  you  and  to  me?  Well,  the  same  thing  has  happened  in  other 

professions.  In  the  Harvard  Medical  School  there  are  three  post-doctoral 

students  to  every  one  pre-doctoral  student.  The  American  Bar  Association 
has  been  urged  recently  by  a committee  to  establish  curricula  for  the 
training  of  j'udges. 

We  in  industry  spent  24  billion  dollars  in  1963  in  the  promulgation 
of  ideas  and  the  re-training  and  the  development  of  our  people.  The  rash 
of  advanced  management  courses  that  has  appeared  in  the  universities  in 
these  last  ten  years  is  like  measles  breaking  out  all  over.  About  fif- 
teen years  ago  I attempted  to  study  these  for  our  own  company's  use,  and 

I found  twenty-five.  Someone  said  the  other  day  - I don't  know  how  ac- 
curate this  is  - that  there  are  today  372  university  programs  in  ad- 
vanced management  for  business, 

Chamberlain  of  Yale  got  headlines  all  over  the  country  when  he  said 
the  businessman  of  today  must  go  back  to  college  or  university  every 
fourth  or  fifth  year  just  to  keep  abreast.  That  suggests  to  you  some- 
thing real,  I'm  sure  that  in  your  lifetime  and  mine  we  are  going  to  see 
that  the  working  day  for  a large  body  of  our  people  will  contain  a regu- 
lar class  hour;  that  it  will  be  just  as  much  a part  of  the  vocation  of 
the  controller  as  of  the  foreman  to  spend  an  hour  three  or  five  days  a 
week  going  to  class, 

I worked  out  a program  in  1950  with  Syracuse  University  for  ad- 
vanced study  in  IBM  laboratories  at  Poughkeepsie  and  Endicott,  New  York, 
They  arranged  to  come  to  our  laboratories  and  give  their  courses  for 
the  master's  degree  in  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering.  We  had 
to  get  an  enabling  act  through  the  New  York  Legislature  in  order  to 
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permit  this  to  be  done  - to  give  a master's  degree  with  more  than  six 
units  of  it  off  campus.  I recall  so  very  well  the  reactions  of  some 
other  university  administrators  to  doing  this  for  us.  One  that  I went 
to  proposed  that  we  bus  the  men  from  the  laboratories  to  their  campus 
because  there  was  something  sacred  about  mixing  scholars  and  students 
together  on  the  campus,  Syracuse  leaders  had  the  foresight  to  bring 
education  to  the  people  who  wanted  it  - where  they  needed  it.  One 
large  technical  institution  didn't  see  why  we  wanted  it  on  our  "campus”. 
Another  wouldn't  admit  our  engineers  to  part-time  work  on  campus.  This 
was  only  fourteen  years  ago. 

Well,  Syracuse  had  the  vision,  and  they  had  the  commitment  to  edu- 
cational service  to  do  this  job.  We  had  to  do  it,  because  the  demands 
of  technical  development  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  provide  these  ser- 
vices for  our  people. 

Let's  look  at  it  from  a negative  point  of  view  for  a moment.  You 
are  as  familiar  as  I am  with  the  data  on  the  greac  shortages  in  cer- 
tain classes  of  work.  The  American  Physical  Society,  studying  the  num- 
bers of  students  taking  physics  and  allied  areas  of  science  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  came  up  with  the  conclusion  that  by  1970  America 

would  be  20,000  physicists  short.  One  electronic  firm  here  in  your 

state  laid  out  a program  of  getting  500  people  in  a very  specific  field 
of  competency  in  a period  of  three  years.  They  selected  125  institu- 
tions from  which  they  expected  to  get  them.  They  discovered  that  there 
were  only  to  be  about  500  available  for  all  of  us;  and  during  that  three- 
year  period  of  time  they  turned  away  32,000  applicants  who  could  not  meet 
the  requiranents. 

Together  with  Tilford  Dudley  of  the  CIO,  I made  a picture  on  auto- 
mation called  "Tomorrow”.  It  was  made  by  the  United  Church  of  Christ 

and  distributed  by  them.  In  the  process  we  went  into  one  of  the  larger 
of  New  York  State's  unemployment  centers,  the  State  Employment  Office, 
and  interviewed  people  in  the  line.  And  while  I knew  the  data,  I had 
never  before  realized  the  high  correlation  between  low  education  and 
high  unemployment. 

To  summarize  this  profile,  when  I went  to  IBM  in  1942  to  develop 
the  educational  work  of  our  corporation,  I had  a study  made  of  the  edu- 
cational status  of  the  company  personnel.  There  was  one  Ph.D,  The 
same  study  was  made  a year  ago  last  October.  There  were  729,  Here  in 
your  state  one  employer  of  33,000  people  in  a sophisticated  industry  re- 
vealed a study  of  their  employment  which  showed  that  63  per  cent  were  in 
this  managerial,  professional,  technical,  scientific  category, 

I came  in  from  the  Orient  one  day  when  I had  been  out  there  for  a 
few  weeks  trying  to  drum  up  money  and  people  for  a program  to  bring 
young,  promising  businessmen  to  the  United  States  to  take  a class  or 
course  in  management  under  free  enterprise  auspices.  On  my  arrival  in 
San  Francisco  I picked  up  the  Chronicle ^ and  on  the  front  page  of  the 
second  section  was  the  report  of  a convention  of  grocers.  The  presi- 
dent of  a large  grocery  chain  had  addressed  them,  and  th'e  copywriters 
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saw  fit  to  head  the  article  reporting  the  speech,  "Mathematicians  Needed 
in  the  Grocery  Business."  I thought  about  the  cracker  barrel  and  hot- 
spot stove  - the  traditional  American  image  of  the  grocery  store.  Ah, 
but  here's  the  great  industry  that  has  made  significant  contributions 
to  us  in  the  vast  distribution  of  the  greatest  variety  of  grocery  goods 
the  world  has  ever  known.  It  must  bring  thousands  of  items  from  thou- 
sands of  suppliers  to  your  basket,  stopping  those  goods  as  little  as 
possible  in  any  warehouse,  keeping  them  on  the  shelf  in  the  store,  spend- 
ing the  shortest  possible  time  in  getting  them  to  you  by  air,  by  boat, 
by  truck,  by  rail,  in  those  great  webs  of  transportation  that  bring  the 
stuff  to  our  baskets.  They  need  mathematicians  in  highly  scientific 
systems  of  computation  in  order  to  do  that  and  make  out  on  a 1.5  per 
cent  margin  of  profit. 


There's  no  area  of  our  economy  in  which  we  cannot  illustrate  the 
deep  and  abiding  significance  of  education  in  business.  I have  selec- 
ted one  illustration  which  I hope  will  b*^  in  your  general  realm  of  ac- 
tivity and  interest.  From  the  turn  of  tae  centuiy  we  have  always  mea- 
sured work  in  units  of  objects  processed  - a tangible  measure.  One  of 
the  great  principles  of  America's  development  of  technology,  and,  of 
course,  production,  has  been  our  ability  to  simpli:fy  work  and  to  analyze 
and  provide  a function  or  produce  a certain  effect  with  as  little  labor 
as  possible.  We  have  called  it  work  simplification.  We  built  standards 
of  work,  and  these  standards  have  been  measures  of  productivity  ever 
since.  They  have  been  averages.  It  had  to  be  that  way.  Some  men  who 
reached  the  average  and  went  above  got  bonuses.  Others  had  to  be  Jacked 
up  to  reach  the  average.  And,  of  course,  these  methods  have  contributed 
greatly  to  our  affluence  and  the  miracle  of  our  productivity.  However, 
for  a larger  body  of  our  people  such  quantitative  measures  have  no  ap- 
plication whatever.  The  knowledge  worker  can't  be  measured  in  this  way. 
What  we  need  for  him  are  optimums,  not  averages  - optimums  with  no  ceil- 
ings - and  we  know  so  little  about  the  motivation  of  this  creative, 
worthwhile  productivity.  Therefore,  basic  concepts  of  industrial  en- 
gineering change. 


I was  talking  one  day  with  the  manager  of  one  of  our  laboratories. 

We  were  talking  about  educational  plans,  and  he  called  in  one  of  his 
senior  men.  After  talking  to  him  for  a few  minutes,  and  getting  out  of 
him  what  we  needed,  the  man  said,  "Well,  it  appears  as  though  you  are 
through  with  me.  I think  I'd  better  go.  My  wife  is  waiting  for  me  down 
town  to  help  me  buy  a suit  of  clothes."  At  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the 
working  day'.  But  probably  at  eleven  at  night,  or  at  2:00  a.  m.  or  3:00 
a.  m. , with  that  note  pad  beside  his  bed,  he  would  wake  up  with  an  idea 
about  something  which  had  been  bugging  his  laboratory  for  a year  or  more. 
How  do  you  measure  this  kind  of  work?  What  marvelous  opportunities  there 
are  for  us  to  build,  to  learn,  to  know,  and  to  put  into  effect  the  kind 
of  motivrtion  that  really  generates  creativity  in  people!  The  lifting 
of  the  level  of  work  all  about  us  is  demanding  the  lifting  of  the  very 
understandings  and  techniques  of  cultivating,  generating,  stimulating 
people  to  realize  the  creative  and  worthwhile  status  of  their  world  of 
work. 
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There  are  many  other  illustrations  of  why  this  is  impinging  upon 
us.  In  the  1957-58  recession  that  we  are  just  now  beginning  to  under- 
stand, we  have  discovered  something  that  had  never  before  affected  us 
in  this  fashion.  We  always  said  to  ourselves,  in  any  specific  economic 
crisis,  that  when  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  production  because  the  sales 
just  weren't  coming  in,  the  quickest  way  we  could  bring  expenses  and  rev- 
enue into  balance  was  by  reducing  the  labor  force.  This  has  been  part 
and  parcel  of  the  economics  of  the  Western  World.  But  in  1957-58  it  did 
not  work  this  way.  In  consumer  durables  such  as  refrigerators,  automo- 
biles, and  so  forth,  production  dropped  off  about  50  per  cent,  but  labor 
dropped  off  only  about  20  per  cent;  We  are  just  now  beginning  to  under- 
stand why.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  putting  so  much  into  the  training 
of  people  today,  at  whatever  the  level  of  labor  or  work  in  the  institu- 
tion, that  they  become  a capital  account  rather  than  an  expense  account. 

I was  going  through  our  Lexington  plant  with  the  general  manager,  who 
said,  "I  want  to  show  you  a new  operation,  a great  new  integrated  machin- 
ing process  in  which  we  have  110  operations  going  on  on  the  frame  of  a 
typewriter."  We  came  to  the  machine,  and  it  was  tended  by  two  operators. 
We  stood  there  looking  at  it,  marveling  at  it,  not  a hand  touching  that 
frame  as  it  came  off  the  conveyor  into  the  machine,  and  around  out  the 
other  side,  turned,  buffed,  burred,  milled,  all  the  rest  of  it.  So  I 
said  to  the  general  manager,  "What  did  these  fellows  do  before  this  job?" 
He  said  they  were  both  multiple  spindle  drill  operators.  I asked  what 
were  their  principal  values  on  that  job,  and  he  said,  "Well,  of  course, 
a typewriter  frame  requires  pretty  heavy  fixtures,  and  you  have  got  to 
move  them,  so  it  took  a good  back  and  good  arm  to  move  them  across  the 
bed  of  the  drill.  You  also  have  to  be  sensitive  to  the  condition  of 
your  drills."  "Well,"  I said,  "What  is  the  significant  quality  you  need 
on  a job  like  this,  a machine  that  costs  $450,000  that's  doing  110  opera- 
tions?" He  replied,  "Responsibility." 

So  it's  responsibility,  a far  higher  level  of  quality  of  vocational 
competency  than  strength  or  manipulative  skills.  We  discovered  in  that 
discussion  that  you  can't  lay  off  an  investment  like  this,  as  my  next 
question  showed.  I said,  "What  do  you  estimate  you  have  put  into  train- 
ing and  development  of  these  men  specifically?"  He  said,  "During  their 
employment,  we  have  put  $6000  into  each  one  of  these  men."  Now  this  is 
a capital  investment.  Here  again,  if  you  laid  off  in  recession  the  new 
kinds  of  professional  and  scientific  personnel  which  are  a part  and  par- 
cel of  today’s  operations,  you  would  cut  your  life  line  to  the  future. 

The  great  new  areas  of  vocational  activities  which  are  part  and  parcel 
of  management  operations  - research,  systems,  accountants  and  others  - 
are,  like  scientists,  a capital  investment,  not  an  expense. 


Talk  about  guaranteed  annual  wage!  It's  not  going  to  come  by  col- 
lective bargaining.  It's  not  going  to  come  by  legislation  or  by  judi- 
cial decision.  It  will  come  when  the  economy  demands  it,  and  the  econ- 
omy gradually  is  demanding  it  now. 


I want  to  engage  your  attention  for  just  one  moment  in  another  area 
of  this  thesis.  Think  with  me  of  America's  place  in  the  economy  of  the 
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v?orld,  and  v?hat  our  significant  contribution  is  in  that  great  conflict 
in  the  economic  v?ar  going  on  between  the  communist  side  and  the  free 
world  side  for  the  economic  development  of  the  evolving  nations  and 
people. 

We  are  people  who  have  been  in  reality  a chosen  people.  The  Hebrew- 
Christian  tradition  that  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  throughout  the  past 
centuries  is  the  greatest  heritage  not  only  in  our  economic  life  but  in 
our  political  and  social  life  as  well.  The  idea  that  human  personality 
is  the  greatest  value  on  earth;  that  its  development,  its  integrity  and 
its  dignity  are  the  most  significant  aims  of  any  human  activity,  this 
is  the  essential  of  the  great  tradition  that  is  ours  in  trust.  It  is 
the  secret  of  our  great  know-how,  this  significant  know-why. 

We  haven ^t  articulated  it  perfectly,  and  never  will.  It's  too 
great  an  ideal.  There's  always  room  for  improvement,  but  the  rest  of 
the  world  wants  it  so  badly,  we  must  share  it.  Our  destiny  is  to  share 
that  with  which  we  have  been  endowed  so  generously  in  God's  great  plan. 

It's  the  one  thing  we  have  ahead  of  the  communist,  for  in  eveiy  develop- 
ment, in  every  effort  he  makes,  the  state  must  be  paramount  and  man  is 
made  for  the  state.  In  contrast,  we  are  trying  to  say  that  the  state 
was  made  for  man.  Therefore,  our  destiny  is  to  make  that  ideal  practi- 
cal and  usable  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  world  people.  The 
people  of  the  wor3.d  are  crying  for  it. 

What  I am  suggesting  is  that  there  is  a great  mission  of  business 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  I am  going  to  illustrate  is  not  sentimental 
pious  pap  or  philanthropy.  Within  the  body  of  our  economic  life  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  carry  the  finest  ideals  in  practical  foima  on  a profit 
basis  in  the  practice  of  free  enterprise,  I sat  for  a long  noon  hour 
with  twenty  Brazilian  businessmen  one  day.  We  had  been  talking  about 
the  idea  that  management  is  something  for  which  you  can  educate,  and  it 
came  to  a time  when  I could  ask  them  some  questions. 

There's  one  question  that  I always  ask  wherever  I go  - behind  the 
iron  curtain  or  in  front  of  it*_  On  this  occasion  I asked  what  enter- 
prise from  the  United  States  now  working  in  Brazil  would  they  like  to 
see  multiplied.  The  first  four  answers  were  the  same.  They  named  one 
of  the  great  American  retail  mail-order  houses  that  has  penetrated 
throughout  the  whole  of  Latin  America,  They  said  this  is  the  kind  of 
business  they  would  like  to  see  multiplied  in  Brazil,  I asked  them 
why,  and  this  was  the  reason  - very  simple;  That  business  came  to 
Latin  America  with  the  policy  of  having  in  five  years  92  per  cent  of 
their  goods  purchased  from  Brazilian  producers.  And  in  order  to  do 
that  they  brought  teachers  and  consultants  with  them  who  went  out  into 
the  Industry  of  Brazil  and  taught  the  producer  how  to  do  a better  ,iob. 

They  were  taught  how  to  produce  better  textiles,  more  of  them,  at  less 
cost,  while  paying  the  workers  more;  how  to  finance  the  businss  better; 
how  to  provide  better  for  the  training  and  development  of  people  so  that 
they  could  get  quality  goods  at  moderate  prices  to  put  into  the  outlets 
of  their  moderate  price  range  merchandising  system.  My  Brazilian  friends 
said,  "This  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  want  repeated  here," 
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The  key  to  it  was  teaching.  Education  is  that  great,  beneficent 
leaven  in  the  loaf  of  modern  society  without  which  modern  society  will 
collapse,  but  with  which  it  will  go  on  to  be  a greater  society.  The 
opportunities  that  are  ours  as  educators  were  never  before  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  our  world,  for  today  we  live  in  an  educative  society, 
It^s  the  central  core,  the  nucleus  in  the  cell,  out  of  which  springs 
the  energy  and  the  new  growth.  We  are  the  custodians. 

The  interdependence  of  business  and  education  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  eight  lines  by  Edwin  Markham: 

”We  are  blind  until  we  see 


That  in  the  human  plan 
Nothing  is  worth  the  making 


If  it  does  not  make  the  man. 


Why  build  the  cities  glorious 
If  man  unbuilded  goes? 

In  vain  we  build  the  world,  unless 
The  builder  also  grows, 


Charles  Edwin  Markham. 


Ik  ^ ^ 
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'IFTH  GENERAL  SESSION 


(Continued) 


Presentation:  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

AND  THE  RUBICON 

Ernest  G.  Kramer,  Chief 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Education 


Before  the  start  of  his  address,  Mr.  Kramer 
greeted  and  introduced  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Fick,  Chief 
Emeritus,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education,  and  a 
long-time  participant  in  the  Industrial  Educa- 
tion Annual  Conferences. 

Ernest  G.  Kramer 

Mr.  Kramer  also  recognized  and  paid  trib-  . 
ute  to  those  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education  staff  who 
had  special  assignments  in  planning  and  arranging  for  the  Conference, 
and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Conference  group,  who  participate  will- 
ingly and  generously, 

iSf 


Well,  now  to  the  business  that  seems  to  be  my  privilege,  to  try 
and  capsulate,  if  possible,  and  at  least  give  you  some  sort  of  a part- 
ing shot.  I think  it  was  Bob  who  said  the  first  day  that  it  would  be 
my  Job  to  sort  of  tie  things  up.  And  at  this  particular  point,  think- 
ing of  the  wonderful  presentation  of  Dr.  Orton,  and  all  the  complexi- 
ties and  temper  of  the  times,  the  involvement  of  our  total  program,  and 
my  trying  to  be  equal  to  all  this,  I can't  help  but  recall  a story  that 
used  to  be  a favorite  of  my  Dad's.  It  has  to  do  with  a fellow  out  in 
the  rural  area.  He  had  a son  of  whom  he  was  not  particularly  proud. 

This  fellow  was  a farmer,  and  on  this  particular  day  he  decided  to  hitch 
up  the  horse  and  wagon  and  load  it  with  potatoes  and  go  into  town  and 
strike  up  a sale  for  them.  He  needed  to  have  someone  with  him,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  watch  the  load  while  he  went  in  to  dicker.  He 
had  this  son,  and  the  son's  facial  features  were  not  the  best.  He  sort 
of  gave  himself  away  with  a kind  of  far-away  look  in  his  eyes.  But  the 
father  gave  him  specific  instructions.  He  said,  "Now,  we’re  going  into 
town  and  try  to  sell  these  potatoes.  You're  going  to  sit  up  there  on 
the  seat  in  the  wagon,  and  I Just  want  you  to  watch  out  for  everything, 
and  don't  you  open  your  mouth  and  let  them  know  what  a damn  fool  you 
are."  So  the  kid  got  up  in  the  wagon  and  off  they  went.  They  got  into 
town  and  the  old  man  parked  out  in  front  of  the  store  and  went  in  to 
strike  up  a sale  for  the  potatoes.  While  he  was  in  there,  a fellow  came 
down  the  street  and  saw  the  wagon  parked  there  and  the  young  boy  up  in 
the  seat.  They  were  pretty  good  looking  potatoes,  and  maybe  they  were 
for  sale,  so  he  said,  "Say,  are  you  selling  the  potatoes?"  The  boy 
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didn't  say  a word,  he  just  looked  at  him.  The  fellow  thought,  well, 
maybe  he's  hard  of  hearing,  so  he  tried  again.  He  said,  “Say,  do  you 
want  to  sell  the  potatoes?’*  The  boy  didn’t  say  a word;  he  just  grinned 
a little  bit.  The  fellow  thought  this  was  kind  of  queer,  but  he  tried 
once  more.  Raising  his  voice  a little  higher,  he  said,  “I  say,  do  you 
want  to  sell  the  potatoes?’’  The  boy  just  looked  at  him  and  grinned  a 
little  wider,  so  the  fellow  scratched  his  head  and  said,  “If  you  aren’t 
about  the  damnedest  fool  I ever  saw.”’ 

About  this  time  the  father  came  out  of  the  store,  and  the  kid  got 
up  in  the  wagon  and  started  waving  his  hands,  and  said,  “Pa,  Pa,  I nev- 
er said  a word,  but  he  found  out  anyway.” 

I’m  not  going  to  attempt  to  review  for  you  the  events  of  the  last 
three  days,  but  I’m  going  to  include  them  in  what  I have  here  as  sort 
of  a summary  of  our  activities.  Much  has  happened  since  our  26th  Annual 
Conference  a year  ago  at  the  Disneyland  Hotel.  And  equally  significant, 
much  has  not  happened.  In.  assessing  the  events  of  the  past  twelve  months 
it  would  appear  to  many  thoughtful  persons  that  industrial  education  is 
indeed  in  transition.  Up  until  the  time  when  the  work  of  the  President’s 
Panel  of  Consultants  first  began  to  raise  basic  questions  about  voca- 
tional education  traditions,  our  procedural  patterns  were  pretty  well 
worn,  and  our  basic  philosophies  secure  - at  least  in  a sort  of  repe- 
tition by  rote  hypnosis. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  were  no  thoughtful  probes  into  our 
educational  roles  in  industrial  education,  no  restless  inquiry,  search- 
ing out  the  optimum,  no  philosophical  gremlins  badgering  us  with  ques- 
tions, “How  do  you  know?”  Inquiry  and  willingness  to  move  into  new 
vistas,  I think  has  always  been  the  hallmark  of  industrial  education, 
and  no  greater  testimony  of  this  fact  can  be  found  than  to  review  the 
conference  proceedings  for  these  annual  meetings  of  ours,  and  for  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  CIEA.  Industrial  educators  have,  in  my  judg- 
ment, stood  out  in  the  family  of  educators  by  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  status  quo  and  by  their  ceaseless  quest  for  better  and  better  pro- 
grams. But  I think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  if  one  were  to  describe 
our  gains  in  baseball  parlance,  we  might  say  that  oftentimes  we  approach 
our  gains  more  conservatively,  almost  like  a baserunner  stealing  second 
base  with  one  foot  fiimily  planted  on  first.  But  since  we  have  entered 
the  decade  of  the  1960’s  our  environment  has  begun  to  change,  and  change 
rapidly. 


The  prolonged  debates  that  led  to  the  legislative  adoption  of  a 
new  credential  structure  in  California  were  perhaps  the  first  major  de- 
velopment that  started  this.  The  credential  hassle  had  its  predeces- 
sors such  as  the  increase  in  mandated  instructional  requirements,  the 
overemphasis  on  things  academic,  and  the  perennial  problan  of  status 
parity  within  the  professional  family.  But  these  have  been  with  us  for 
a long  time,  and  now  and  then  we  could  see,  or  at  least  thought  we  could 
see,  that  we  were  making  some  real  potential  gains.  The  credential  re- 
structuring activity,  however,  was  and  still  is  an  event  of  sizable  pro- 
portions and  for  a time  threatened  us  with  family  quarreling.  More  than 
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that,  however,  it  is  implied  in  this  credential  restructuring,  or  in 
the  credential  considerations,  that  there  are  degrees  of  status  within 
i the  educational  family,  and  that  industrial  education  is  not  in  the 

first  status  position  in  this  connection  as  witnessed  by  the  academic 
major  aspects  of  the  determination  of  who  can  be  a school  administra- 
tor and  who  cannot.  Also,  these  judgments  were  made  largely  by  non- 
educators who  were  in  a sense  rising  up  and  saying  in  effect  that  the 
school  program  has  been  too  long  in  the  hands  of  the  educationalists. 
Now,  let  me  say  in  passing,  that  as  a result  of  all  this  we  must  deter- 
mine precisely  where  we  are  credential-wise,  and  once  we  know  the  real 
nature  of  our  problem,  then  we  must  take  appropriate  steps  to  make  ad- 
justments, In  this  connection  our  Bureau  is  asking  now  for  an  inter- 
pretation from  the  legal  counsel  in  the  department  as  to  what  are  the 
legal  authorizations  of  existing  credentials  in  the  industrial  educa- 
tion field.  Knowing  what  these  are,  it  shall  then  be  our  plan  to  pro- 
ceed to  take  whatever  action  is  indicated  so  that  we  may  work  toward 
the  concept  to  which  we  are  committed;  and  may  I remind  you  that  this 
concept  is  that  in  industrial  education's  best  interests,  the  personnel 
in  both  teaching  and  supervisory  capacities  should  be  permitted  to  func- 
tion in  the  broad  spectrum  of  industrial  education.  The  only  qualifi- 
cation we  would  make  to  the  statement  would  be  that  we  would  insist  that 
such  personnel  working  in  this  broad  frame  of  reference  be  appropriately 
prepared  in  both  fields,  industrial  arts  and  trade  and  technical  educa- 
tion, I think  that  we  are  involved  in  working  toward  this  goal,  and 
that  we  have  only  begun  to  see  definite  gains  in  this  connection. 

Additional  elements  have  come  forward  from  time  to  time  to  give 
the  industrial  educator  the  feeling  that  more  and  more  educational 
judgments  are  being  made  in  the  political  arena.  Also,  within  the 
school  family  there  is  a tendency  toward  the  ’’halo”  effect  insofar  as 
some  disciplines  are  concerned,  to  the  degree  that  these  favored  disci- 
plines have  undue  influence  upon  the  total  educational  program. 

As  the  impact  of  the  President’s  Panel  of  Consultants  began  to  be 
more  and  more  identifiable,  and  as  there  was  an  anticipation  of  new  and 
greater  monies  from  vocational  education  legislation,  particularly  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  high  school  area,  it  became  apparent  to  us  that  many 
school  administrators  conceived  of  their  industrial  arts  programs  as 
vocational,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  they  began  to  anticipate  federal 
monies  for  the  support  of  it.  Indeed,  there  was  even  some  evidence 
amongst  our  own  family  of  industrial  educators  that  discrete  identity 
for  the  two  parts  of  industrial  education  was  not  always  clear.  As  you 
will  recall  at  our  last  Annual  Conference,  this  dilemma  led  us  to  rec- 
commend  the  development  of  what  might  be  called  a position  paper  in  the 
interest  of  clarifying  our  own  position,  and  thereby  being  better  able 
to  communicate  with  our  colleagues  in  education  as  well  as  with  the  lay 
public  and  with  industry.  Accordingly,  the  Bureau  has,  during  the  past 
year,  sponsored  an  activity  in  the  direction  of  such  a position  paper. 
It’s  appropriate  at  this  time  to  give  you  a very  brief  report  as  to 
where  we  are  now,  although  we  touched  on  this  briefly  yesterday  after- 
noon, You  will  recall  we  appointed  a iS-man  ad  hoc  committee.  This 
committee  has  had  several  meetings,  a draft  statement  was  prepared  and 
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c'.rculated  to  the  field.  We  have  had  a series  of  area  meetings  to  ac- 
oiaint  everybody  with  the  activity,  and  give  everybody  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  it  and  contribute  to  it,  because  if  this  is  going  to 
be  a position  statement  that  will  be  directly  representative  of  indus- 
trial education,  then  we  must  all  have  a part  in  it. 

But  while  in  the  process  we  have  discovered  that  first  of  all  we 
might  have  undertaken  too  much.  We  also  discovered  that  our  time  sched- 
ule is  too  brief.  We  thought  it  would  be  reported  to  you  in  finished 
fashion  at  this  Annual  Conference,  but  we  find  now  that  this  is  not 
possible.  We  also  found  that  there  is  considerable  value  in  holding 
these  meetings,  and  that  it  is  most  appropriate  at  this  time  and  place 
for  us  to  be  asking  ourselves,  ”Who  are  we,  and  why  are  we?”  We  also 
feel  now  that  we  need  to  concentrate  on  some  specific  areas  rather  than 
to  try  to  take  the  whole  continuum  of  industrial  education  at  one  fell 
swoop.  Probably  the  most  critical  of  these  areas  is  the  high  school. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Well,  we  intend  to  reconvene  our  com- 
mittee at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  to  review  and  assess  what  we  have 
accomplished  as  the  result  of  the  past  yearns  activities,  and  as  a re- 
sult of  this  we  will  prepare  an  action  plan  that  will  focus  inunediately 
on  the  high  school  area.  Then  we  will  go  about  the  business  of  prepar- 
ing another  draft.  We  will  make  sure  it^s  broadly  circulated.  We  will 
again  have  a series  of  area  meetings.  All  of  this,  hopefully,  to  es- 
tablish some  real  bench  marks  by  the  time  of  the  28th  Annual  Conference. 

During  the  time  to  which  we  have  been  referring  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  came  along  and  was  implemented,  and  the  family  of  parti- 
cipants in  vocational  education  expanded.  It  has  grown  considerably 
more  than  maybe  we  realized.  The  numbers  in  attendance  here  at  this 
Conference  is  evidence  of  this.  This  increases  the  need  to  refine  and 
to  strengthen  our  vocational  education  criteria  and  to  reinforce  our 
basic  purposes. 

Along  with  this  development  during  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  a 
concerted  movement  across  the  country  to  reorganize  the  structure  of 
vocational  education  on  the  national  level,  on  the  state  level,  and  on 
the  local  level.  We  now  see  a structure  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
that  has  completely  removed  the  identity  of  the  individual  branches. 

There  is  no  longer  a Trade  and  Industrial  Branch  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
\ Education.  In  fact,  at  the  moment  there  is  only  one  specific  place  in 

their  structure  where  the  identity  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  is 
preserved,  and  this  is  in  the  person  of  only  one  specialist.  You  also 
have  been  infomed  of  a movement  in  this  direction  here  in  California. 

I do  not  choose  at  this  time  to  go  into  elaborate  detail  about  the  inner 
workings,  or  my  particular  point  of  view  relative  to  these  structures, 
but  I would  suggest  to  you  a careful  analysis  of  these  events  on  your 
part.  I think  we  need  to  take  cognizance  of  some  basic  issues  at  stake 
here.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  we  need  to  be  more  ef- 
fective, that  we  need  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  I think  it^s  also  important  that  we  preserve 
the  strength  of  the  past  as  we  build  for  the  future,  and  let  the  building 
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be  upon  the  strengths  of  the  past  rather  than  what  might  be  a tendency 
in  some  quarters  to  destroy  everything  in  the  name  of  change  for  changers 
sake,  I think  it^s  important,  for  example,  to  preserve  the  identity  of 
industrial  education,  I think  it^s  important  to  do  this  for  good  solid 
educational  reasons,  not  Just  simply  to  preserve  an  «npire.  And  I think 
for  those  of  us  here  today  it  appears  that  this  is  a concern  of  the 
highest  priority  for  us.  Let  us  not  get  ourselves  into  the  position  of 
being  so  preoccupied  with  the  internal  workings  of  industrial  education 
that  we  fail  to  preserve  the  totality  of  industrial  education.  You  know, 
to  divide  and  conquer  is  an  ancient  truism,  but  it^s  still  a tactic  in 
modern  use,  It*s  still  a danger  against  which  we  should  be  protecting 
ourselves.  We*re  making  gains  in  this  regard,  and  the  fact  that  we  are 
working  more  closely  together  as  an  industrial  education  family  than 
has  ever  been  the  case  is  most  heartening.  Certainly  this  Annual  Con- 
ference and  the  CIEA  Convention  are  documentation  of  this,  and  these  are 
good  bellwethers  of  the  future, 

it^s  in  this  frame  of  reference  that  things  are  occuring  that  con^ 
vince  me  industrial  education  faces  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon  - if  you 
will  - an  action  that  will  have  much  to  do  with  our  future.  You  know 
the  Rubicon  has  come  to  symbolize  a far-reaching  decision  from  which 
there  is  no  return.  In  Plutarch^s  Lives  there  is  this  statement:  ''When 

he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  which  divides  Cisalpine  Gaul 
from  the  rest  of  Italy,  . ,he  stopped  to  deliberate,  , ,At  last  he  cried 

out,  'The  die  is  cast',  and  immediately  passed  the  river,"  It  now  ap- 

pears that  in  many  respects  industrial  education  has  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Rubicon,  that  we  are  now  on  its  banks  deliberating,  and  like 
Caesar,  searching  for  the  decision  that  will  lead  us  on  to  greater  and 
brighter  horizons.  There's  no  doubt  about  industrial  education  crossing 
this  symbolic  river.  The  force  of  change,  the  impact  of  public  pressure, 
the  educational  needs  of  ever-increasing  numbers  of  students,  all  these 
and  other  events  indicate  that  our  future  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sjmibolic  river.  But  it's  still  our  decision  to  determine  when  and  where 
and  how  we  shall  cross,  providing  we  are  equal  to  it.  But  time  will  not 

be  forever  on  our  side,  and  if  we  choose  not  to  move  with  dispatch,  then 

there  are  those  who,  no  longer  willing  to  wait  for  us,  will  dictate  the 
point  of  crossing  and  the  landing  place  on  the  other  side.  Who  are 
these  who  watch  and  wait  to  see  if  we  are  equal  to  the  challenge?  Some 
of  them  are  our  colleagues  in  education  who  wait  impatiently  for  us  to 
come  up  with  better  answers  for  high  school  youth,  for  example,  but 
more  significantly  there  are  those  outside  of  the  educational  family 
who  watch  with  interest,  who,  if  we  stumble,  will  be  only  too  happy  to 
take  over  the  responsibility.  To  see  these  outlines  more  clearly  one 
has  only  to  study  carefully  the  developments  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  MDTA,  the  ARA,  and  the  more  recent  EGA, 

What,  then,  are  the  principal  issues  involved  in  our  Rubicon?  One 
of  the  most  pressing  - and  one  of  the  most  significant  - has  to  do  with 
our  new  horizon  of  flexibility  which  has  come  by  reason  of  the  VEA  of  '63, 
No  longer  can  we  say  that  vocational  education  programs  can  be  identified 
by  reason  of  ear-marked  funds,  by  reason  of  stereotyped  class  formulas, 
by  reason  of  other  stereotyped  criteria.  As  a result,  never  have  we 
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needed  standards  of  quality  more  than  we  do  at  this  moment.  Nor  should 
we  confuse  standards  of  quality  as  being  synonomous  with  past  tradition. 
Let  us  remember,  for  example,  that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  said  at 
one  time,  “New  ideas  can  be  good  or  bad,  just  the  same  as  old  ones.” 

In  some  quarters  there  appears  to  be  a tendency  to  break  completely 
with  the  past  - as  though  to  say  that  everything  done  before  today  is 
bad.  It  has  become  popular,  particularly  in  the  political  arena,  to  con- 
demn education  totally,  in  broad,  sweeping  generalizations,  oftentimes 
such  criticism  coming  from  the  mouths  of  those  who  owe  much  to  public 
education  for  their  success  and  their  supposed  high  place.  The  pages  of 
our  education's  history  are  generally  interspersed  with  notable  achieve- 
ments, and  industrial  education  is  included  in  this.  Most  of  our  space 
scientists,  our  political  leaders,  our  moral  philosophers,  are  products 
of  our  public  schools.  But  somehow,  sometimes  our  critics  seem  to  be 
obsessed  with  the  willingness  to  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 

We  in  industrial  education  ar^not  without  some  of  these  same  symp- 
toms. In  this  connection  it  is  in^resting  to  note  the  tendency  often- 
times to  substitute  the  concept  of  vocationally  oriented  for  the  concept 
of  a direct  relationship  to  successful,  gainful  employment.  Likewise, 
it  is  of  significance  that  there  are  those  enamored  of  federal  funds  who 
would  compromise  almost  everything  in  sight,  including  a compromise  of 
the  principal  purpose  of  industrial  arts. 

I would  submit  to  you  that  industrial  arts  has  a most  significant 
role  in  the  total  program  of  education  - a role  in  education  that*  is 
general  in  nature,  a role  that  should  be  preserved  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  students  regardless  of  their  ultimate  occupational  goal,  because 
of  the  very  nature  of  our  culture.  To  abandon  this  principal  role.fs 
to  deny  our  youth.  So,  therefore,  let  us  be  certain  the'*  the  progr^ 
has  had  our  best  efforts  before  we  move  away  from  this  principal  pur-r 
pose. 

The  same  may  be  said  for  trade  and  technical  programs.  While  we 
now  have  opportunities  for  new  applications  of  basic  vocational  prinr- 
ciples,  application,  I think,  in  more  meaningful  ways,  the  basic  prin- 
ciples still  pertain  and  should  be  identified  through  the  application 
of  realistic  criteria  identifying  vocational  education  programs. 

Another  facet  of  this  problem  has  to  do  with  research,  which  is 
on  everybody's  lips  nowadays,  I think  largely  by  reason  of  the  hand- 
some funding  that  is  possible  through  this  Public  Law  88-210.  Indeed, 
with  so  many  people  across  the  country  searching,  one  would  think  they 
would  find  something  pretty  soon. 

The  new  Vocational  Education  Act,  as  you  know,  sets  up  research 
monies  on  a national  scale.  These  are  the  4C  activities.  There  are 
other  monies  too,  but  the  4C  activities  represent  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  appropriation  for  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  This  year  that 
appropriation  approaches  twelve  million  dollars.  Can  you  remember 
back  a few  years  when  the  total  appropriation  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
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Act  was  significant?  Do  you  realize  that  now  we  have  one  and  a half 

times,  plus,  the  total  Smith-Hughes  appropriation  earmarked  for  research?  : 

It^s  fantastic!  I'm  not  meaning  to  suggest  that  this  is  utterly  ridicu-  ; 

lous,  because  we  all  know  that  not  to  inquire  into  our  nature,  not  to  j 

seek  the  best  answer,  not  to  move  forward  is  to  retrogress  and  ultimately  ^ 

disappear. 

j 

It  would  appear  that  there  are  many  things  being  proposed  now  in 
the  name  of  research  that  have  questionable  validity  insofar  as  the  real  J 

needs  of  the  total  program  are  concerned.  Further,  there  are  many  who  ! 

seek  research  sinecures  who  have  never  before  been  interested  in  voca- 
tional education  but  who  suddenly  find  the  availability  of  funds  quite 
enticing.  Vocational  education  must  function  appropriately  as  a partner 
in  the  total  program  of  education,  and  in  so  doing  must  have  appropriate 
interlockings  with  other  disciplines.  However,  I think  there  is  danger 
in  becoming  so  enamored  with  the  other  disciplines  that  we  forget  our 
principal  mission.  I see  some  little  trouble,  for  example,  in  emphasiz- 
ing too  strongly  the  concept  that  vocational  purpose  is  determined  by 
the  student's  objective  rather  than  the  purpose  of  the  course.  While 
there  is  much  merit  in  this  concept,  if  not  otherwise  determined,  it 
could  very  easily  become  a justification  for  general,  unrealistic  ap- 
proaches that  are  inconsistent  with  the  real  function  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Closely  associated  with  this  researching  aspect  is  the  challenge  of 
automation.  While  it  is  true  that  as  each  year  goes  by  we  shall  find 
more  and  more  of  our  people  working  in  new  occupations,  and  more  and  more 
of  our  unskilled  unable  to  find  secure  employment  because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  competence,  it  still  seems  hard  for  me  to  accept  an  economy 
where  20  per  cent  of  our  people  will  be  without  employment  because  of 
automation.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  me  that  we  can  perpetuate  our 
way  of  life  with  that  large  a portion  of  our  total  population  riding  on 
the  backs  of  the  rest  of  the  working  population. 

The  financial  drain  posed  by  an  unemplo3mient  figure  of  almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  work  force  places  some  severe  drains  on  our  econony, 
to  say  nothing  about  our  political  arena.  Rather  than  continuing  to 
accept  extremely  high  unemployment  as  a natural  turn  of  events,  it  ap- 
pears that  educators,  particularly  industrial  educators,  along  with  other 
sectors  of  our  society,  must  pay  increasing  attention  to  developing  new 
training  programs  in  areas  of  several  classifications  and  other  fields. 

Through  this  attention,  and  perhaps  a cooperative  approach  with  industry, 
we  can  do  much  to  help  create  new  jobs,  which  in  my  judgment  can  be  the 
only  real  long-term  answer  to  the  problem  of  unemplo3mient. 

Related  to  this  need  is  the  important  factor  of  status  parity  for 
the  world's  work.  You  know,  much  has  been  said  about  the  need  to  be  more 
realistic  in  this  connection.  But  actually  very  little  has  been  done 
significantly  to  change  our  mores.  Mel  Barlow,  in  his  chapter  in  the 
NSSE  Year  Book  of  a future  platform  for  vocational  education,  says,  "We 
still  find  people  who  measure  a man  by  the  kind  of  work  he  does  rather 
than  by  the  quality  of  performance,  whatever  his  work  may  be."  Even 
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those  of  us  in  the  practical  field  of  industrial  education  oftentimes 
set  more  store  in  seeking  status  in  the  classical  tradition,  which  is 
a belittling  of  the  very  purpose  that  is  our  ’’raison  d’etre”.  Florence 
Nightingale  said  of  things  medical,  and  of  hospitals  specifically,  that 
whatever  else  a hospital  does,  it  should  not  spread  disease.  So  should 
it  be  with  our  educational  program,  and  of  industrial  education  in  par- 
ticular, that  whatever  else  is  done,  we  should  not  contribute  to  an  al- 
ready aggravated  problem  of  occupationally  oriented  snobbeiy. 

In  the  matter  of  the  scope  of  our  program,  it  would  seem  that  de- 
spite significant  data  regarding  high  school  leaders,  we  still  tend  to 
act  as  though  the  great  majority  of  individuals  will  have  their  voca- 
tional educational  needs  met  in  a post-high  school  frame  of  reference. 
However,  it  still  appears  that  much  of  the  future  wellbeing  of  our  na- 
tion rests  with  the  kind  of  an  educational  job  we  will  do  in  the  high 
school. 

Now,  this  is  not  to  take  away  in  any  sense  from  the  very  fine  job 
now  being  done  in  our  junior  colleges  and  adult  education,  and  the  even 
greater  potential  that  the  junior  colleges  and  adult  education  have  for 
the  future.  It  is  to  say,  however,  that  as  difficult  as  the  explosion 
of  knowledge  has  made  the  high  school  responsibility,  we  must  not  fall 
back  on  a rationalization  that  there  is  no  time  for  vocational  education 
in  the  high  school.  Dr.  Wiles  spoke  of  the  dilemma  of  the  static  edu- 
cational program  and  the  educators’  tendency  to  continue  to  attack  the 
problems  of  learning  in  stereotyped  patterns  that  in  some  instances  are 
as  old  as  the  high  school  itself.  We  must  find  better  answers  for  our 
high  school  youth  and  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  path  to  these  ans- 
wers should  only  serve  to  make  us  redouble  our  efforts. 

Well,  these  are  not  the  only  issues  we  shall  have  to  face  tomorrow, 
and  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow  - but  they  will  serve  our  purpose  here.  We 
said  that  we  must  exercise  great  care  to  make  certain  our  new  found 
flexibility  is  not  misused  in  watered  down  educational  programs  instead 
of  the  real  advances  this  flexibility  makes  possible.  We  have  said  that 
it’s  important  that  we  remember  our  significant  roles  and  purposes  and 
that  we  do  not  prostitute  these  because  of  the  availability  of  new  and 
greater  financial  potentials.  We  have  said  that  research,  while  of 
great  importance,  should  be  realistic  and  meaningful  and  translate  into 
better  educational  programs  for  our  students.  We  have  said  that  in  co- 
operation with  other  aspects  of  our  societal  activities  education  could 
well  contribute  significantly  to  the  creation  of  new  jobs  to  enable  our 
citizens  to  remain  productively  employed.  We  have  said  that  education 
has  a responsibility  to  do  its  part  to  correct  the  status  imbalance  in 
the  world  of  work,  although  admittedly  this  problem  cannot  be  solved 
within  the  schools  alone.  We  have  said  that  we  must  bend  every  effort 
of  which  we  are  capable  to  make  the  high  schools  contribute  to  the  total 
education  and  toward  the  optimum  preparation  of  every  student. 

This  is  a sobering  list  of  challenges,  but  sobering  as  they  may  be, 
they  should  not  make  us  down-hearted.  While  at  times  we  seem  to  be 
beset  and  harassed  with  criticisms  from  the  uninformed,  and  even  from 
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our  colleagues  in  the  educational  family,  and  while  education  at  present 
appears  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  the  political  arena,  and  while  sig- 
nificant decisions  affecting  the  organizational  structure  and  ability 
to  offer  meaningful  programs  to  the  students  too  often  seem  to  be  snap 
judgments  made  from  some  little  distance  from  real  understanding  of  the 
problems,  let  us  remember  this  fable  of  the  oriental  monarch.  He  di- 
rected his  wise  men  to  prepare  for  him  a sentence  that  would  be  true  no 
matter  what  the  time,  no  matter  where  the  place,  no  matter  what  the  sub- 
ject. After  long  and  careful  deliberation  the  wise  men  i esented  the 
oriental  monarch  with  such  a sentence,  and  the  sentence  " ad,  "And  this, 
too,  shall  pass." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  man  who  looks  to  the  future  will  indeed 
have  a past,  but  the  poor  unfortunate  who  looks  to  the  past  will  indeed 
have  no  future.  The  challenge,  then,  of  the  27th  Annual  Conference  is 
to  work  throughout  the  coming  year  with  renewed  energies  and  dedication 
so  that  when  we  convene  the  28th  Annual  Conference  in  Bakersfield  we 
can  identify  real  and  significant  gains  across  the  broad  front  of  indus- 
trial education. 
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Presentation:  LOOKING  AHEAD  - NEW  CHALLENGES 

IN  TOMORROW'S  SOCIETY 


Arthur  F.  Corey 

Exfce-utive  Secretary,  Emeritus 

California  Teachers  Association 


In  the  lobby  of  the  Commerce  Department  in 
Washington,  there  is  an  instrument  which  records 
the  running  total  of  the  population  of  the  United  Arthur  F.  Corey 
States.  About  every  ten  seconds  it  adds  one  more 

to  the  total.  During  this  short  address  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  increase  about  two  hundred,  and  during  the  present  year 
the  increase  is  expected  to  be  more  than  three  million. 

During  the  ten  years,  1950  to  1960,  we  added  to  the  population  of 
the  United  States  about  twenty- eight  million  persons  which  is  about  what 
the  total  population  of  the  country  was  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
This  is  the  largest  growth  in  any  decade  of  our  Nation^ s history  and  the 
percentage  rate  of  growth  was  the  highest  since  the  first  decade  of  the 
centuiy  when  immigration  was  an  important  factor  in  growth.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  one  fifth  of  this  tremendous  national  growth  dur- 
ing the  fifties  was  in  the  State  of  California.  The  temptation  is  great 
to  think  of  these  facts  merely  as  statistics  - figures  in  neat  tables  in 
government  documents.  However,  these  figures  represent  people.  Each 
time  the  indicator  clicks  in  Washington,  it  is  another  human  being.  He 
will  live  and  love,  have  a family,  move  about  in  search  of  jobs,  go  to 
school,  be  sick  at  times  and  finally  die.  In  short  each  of  these  peo- 
ple is  really  a working  unit  in  the  "great  society"  of  the  future. 


I 
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As  the  population  grows  it  also  moves ^ Following  the  general  di- 
rection of  increased  economic  opportunity  chere  is  consistent  movement 
of  our  people  toward  the  North  and  West  and  from  the  rural  areas  toward 
the  cities.  Although  the  population  within  the  core  cities  is  changing 
- with  a general  lowering  of  the  economic  and  cultural  levels  of  the 
people  - there  has  been  little  recent  growth  in  these  areas  and  no  sig- 
nificant expansion  is  expected  in  the  immediate  future.  The  dramatic 
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growth  has  occurred  and  will  continue  in  the  suburban  areas  surrounding 
the  cities.  This  is  just  as  true  in  California  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Although  the  total  population  in  California  is  expected  to  increase 
about  fifty  percent  between  now  and  1980,  the  areas  immediately  surround- 
ing the  big  cities  will  grow  much  more  rapidly.  By  1980  four  counties 
which  touch  on  San  Fraicisco  Bay  will  be  more  populous  than  San  Francisco, 
and  the  growth  in  Orange,  San  Bernardino  and  Ventura  counties  will  be  far 
more  spectacular  than  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Assuming  no  great  change  in  the  birth  rate,  some  small  improvement 
in  mortality  rates  and  no  large  increase  in  itranigration,  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  in  1980  should  be  260,000,000.  If  this  esti- 
mate is  accurate,  the  increase  in  the  population  during  the  next  fifteen 
years  will  approximate  the  total  population  of  the  country  when  your 
speaker  was  bom.  Of  this  population,  28,000,000  will  be  in  California. 
This  means  that  one  American  in  nine  will  be  a resident  of  the  Golden 
State  in  1980.  Predictions  over  a relatively  short  period  of  fifteen 
years  are  not  as  hazardous  as  they  might  at  first  seem,  and  these  esti- 
mates are  apt  to  be  too  low  rather  than  too  high. 

As  the  total  population  increases  there  is  also  a significant  change 
in  the  age  distribution  of  the  people.  It  is  cotranon  knowledge  that  the 
young  and  the  old  are  increasing  in  number  more  rapidly  than  the  middle- 
age  groups.  The  rate  of  increase  for  the  young  is  so  much  larger  than 
for  the  old  that  the  average  age  of  our  people  has  been  declining  rapidly 
and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time.  When  President  Kennedy 
was  elected  in  1960,  the  average  age  of  the  American  people  was  33  and  by 
1968  this  figure  will  have  dropped  to  25.  This  is  the  most  rapid  change 
in  the  average  age  of  the  population  in  American  history.  Xt  may  seem  a 
paradox,  but  while  we  all  personally  get  older  the  nation  collectively 
gets  younger  each  year.  During  the  next  fifteen  years  the  most  rapidly 
expar:^ing  age  group  will  be  the  young  adults  who  are  reaching  voting  age 
and  entering  the  labor  market.  It  seems  obvious  that  this  fact  has  tre- 
mendous implications  in  politics,  economics,  and  education. 

The  age  shift  of  the  population  is  even  more  dramatic  in  its  effect 
when  one  remembers  that  this  group  of  young  adults  possesses  more  educa- 
tional preparation  and  hence  higher  expectation  of  success  and  security 
than  ever  before.  This  group  expects  professional,  technical  or  manage- 
rial opportunity  and  will  not  be  satisfied  to  be  machine  operators  or 
sales  girls.  It  is  this  relatively  well-educated  group  of  young  people 
who  now  emerge  as  a dominant  factor  in  the  struggle  to  forge  social  and 
educational  goals  for  America. 

In  America  we  have  clung  piously  to  the  work  ethic.  To  work  hard  in 
America  is  good,  moral  and  rewarding.  Not  to  work  hard  is  lazy,  immoral 
and  disgraceful.  Anthropologists  have  been  pointing  out  that  a work  ethic 
society  v;hich  does  not  provide  work  for  all  is  building  up  social  dynamite 
and  drifting  toward  an  ultimate  explosion.  That  there  is  a wide  divergence 
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between  our  employment  ethic  and  our  employment  practice  is  obvious. 

There  is  now  an  average  unemplo3mient  rate  of  5%  and  among  teen-agers 
in  the  Negro  ghettos  the  unanployment  rate  is  about  60^.  Although  the 
experience  is  unpleasant,  one  must  inevitably  conclude  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  revolutionary^  changes  in  American  education  and  economy,  this 
disturbing  disparity  between  what  we  profess  and  practice  will  rapidly 
get  worse  in  the  years  ahead. 

Labor* s historic  role  in  the  economy  - production  - is  now  being 
handled  without  the  aid  of  more  manpower.  There  are  about  a million 
new  workers  entering  the  labor  force  each  year,  but  the  number  of  man- 
hours worked  in  the  economy  as  a whole  has  virtually  ceased  expanding. 

The  United  States  now  produces  about  2.5  times  as  many  goods  and  ser- 
vices as  it  did  in  1929  with  only  20%  more  man-hours  worked.  By  1970, 
due  to  automation,  the  U.  S.  will  be  able  to  produce  what  it  did  in 
1960  with  22  million  fewer  workers. 

For  those  who  look  to  private  industry  for  new  jobs,  the  outlook 
is  not  encouraging.  It  is  rather  portentous  that  of  every  ei^t  new 
jobs  added  to  the  U.  S.  economy  in  the  decade  1950-1960,  only  one  was 
provided  by  the  profit  sector.  The  other  seven  came  from  local,  state 
and  federal  government,  including  education,  and  from  non-profit  organ- 
izations. It  is  sharp  irony  that  this  is  happening  when  there  is  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  educated  workers.  A cursory  look  at  these 
economic  trends  is  indeed  discouraging.  One  might  naturally  conclude 
that  a rapidly  expanding  population  will  face  decreasing  job  opportuni- 
ties, and  mass  unemployment  is  therefore  unavoidable.  Even  though  the 
most  certain  aspect  of  life  is  change,  it  is  within  limits  manageable. 
Indications  are  already  clear  that  a new  revolution  is  already  under 
way  which  offers  some  possible  solutions  to  the  apparently  insoluable 
problems  inherent  in  automation  and  high  population  density. 

For  two  centuries  the  Industrial  Revolution  has  been  the  dominant 
economic  factor  in  the  world.  Now  it  is  being  challenged  by  another  - 
the  Knowledge  Revolution  - and  in  this  new  movement  we  may  find  some  of 
the  answers  to  our  mounting  economic  dilorana.  The  Industrial  Revolution 
which  began  with  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  in  1769  has  been 
geared  to  one  overriding  objective  - production.  Its  important  ingre- 
dients have  been  land,  power,  metals  and  capital  equipment.  This  con- 
cept which  has  been  dominant  in  our  economic  life  for  two  centuries  is 
in  contemporary  climax.  Production  is  no  longer  the  central  problem. 

The  problems  of  distribution  are  now  of  paramount  interest.  In  contrast 
the  new  Knowledge  Revolution  seeks  new  business  through  technological 
advances  and  improved  distribution  rather  than  volume  production  as  an 
end  in  itself.  Its  most  important  ingredient  is  "ideas"  and  its  lead- 
ing institutions  will  be  schools  and  universities  rather  than  factories. 
Even  professional  economists  have  been  slow  to  recognize  how  far  the 
U.  S.  has  already  gone  in  the  transition  from  the  production-oriented 
system  to  an  idea-oriented  economy. 


Education  now  generates  at  least  one  fifth  of  the  U.  S.  growth  rate. 
The  knowledge  industry  is  growing  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  rest  of 
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the  economy  and  amounts  to  more  than  a fourth  of  the  total.  More  than 
one  fourth  of  the  total  population  is  now  engaged  directly  in  education 
(51  million  students  and  2 million  teachers)  and  within  a few  years  this 
group  will  comprise  one  third  of  the  total.  What  the  railroads  did  for 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century  and  what  the  automobile  industry  did 
for  the  first  half  of  this  century  may  be  matched  by  the  knowledge  indus- 
try in  the  not  too  distant  future.  George  W.  James,  an  economist  at  the 
Battelle  Institute,  states  this  idea  when  he  says,  ^*Let  us  advance  the  hy- 
pothesis that  in  recent  years  the  U.  S.  has  shifted  from  a society  based 
on  natural  resources  to  one  based  on  human  resources.” 

For  some  time  economists  have  been  asking  quizzically  why  the  tra- 
ditional relationship  between  capital  (plant,  equipment,  and  inventories) 
and  economic  growth  seemed  to  be  denied  in  recent  national  experience. 

The  Gross  National  Product  has  been  growing  much  faster  than  it  had  any 
right  to  do  with  the  amount  of  invested  capital  at  hand.  Only  recently 
have  economists  begun  to  recognize  the  important  factor  of  human  invest- 
ment. A trained  man  or  woman  has  a capital  value  in  the  economy  which 
must  be  considered  along  with  plant,  equipment,  and  inventories.  Econo- 
mist Theodore  Schultz  has  calculated  the  money  value  of  the  “educational 
capital”  in  the  United  States.  He  asserts  that  this  kind  of  capital  has 
more  than  twice  the  value  of  all  the  capital  assets  of  all  United  States 
corporations. 

Without  question,  ideas  have  already  become  a most  important  national 
resource,  as  important  as  our  land  and  mineral  wealth.  The  force  of  in- 
tellect is  rapidly  becoming  the  dominant  force  in  economics,  politics,  and 
world  affairs.  It  becomes  evident  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  will 
largely  depend  on  their  resources  in  the  production  and  utilization  of 
knowledge.  The  new  revolution  is  already  changing  the  economic  geography 
of  our  country.  The  growth  institutions  of  the  future  will  not  be  our 
factories  but  our  intellectual  institutions.  Schools,  colleges,  univer- 
sities, research  corporations,  industrial  laboratories  and  experimental 
stations  will  expand  beyond  anything  now  thought  possible,  and  such  cen- 
ters of  thought  production  will  be  surrounded  by  clusters  of  industrial 
development.  The  rapidly  expanding  segnents  of  industry  tend  to  seek  out 
intellectual  concentrations  and  to  settle  around  them.  In  the  Industrial 
Revolution  factories  tended  to  cluster  around  coal  and  iron  deposits. 

The  newer  industries  of  the  future  will  settle  in  the  area  around  centers 
of-  learning  and  research. 


Three  states,  California,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  have  been 
given  nearly  two  thirds  of  all  the  important  research  contracts  for  the 
defense  department.  Such  contracts  must  go  where  the  brains  are  avail- 
able to  do  such  work.  In  the  new  economy  centers  of  learning  thus  become 
the  key  to  industrial  success.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  these 
same  three  states  have  received  nearly  half  of  the  prime  production  con- 
tracts for  the  military. 


The  basic  concept  of  the  Knowledge  Revolution  is  new.  Dr.  Fritz 
Machlup  of  Princeton  University  has  analyzed  it  in  detail  in  his  book, 
THE  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  He  maintains  that  in  1958 
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The  U.  S.  was  already  spending  26%  of  the  Gross  National  Product  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  He  also  points 
out  that  spending  for  this  intangible  conunodity  is  increasing  nearly  two 
and  a half  times  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  economy,  and  employment  in 
this  sector  is  growing  twice  as  fast.  Kenneth  Boulding,  an  economist  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  has  commented  that  Machlup*s  concept  of  a 
knowledge  industry  contains  enough  dynamite  to  blow  traditional  theories 
of  economics  into  orbit. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  early  writing  of  the  Knowledge  Revo- 
lution should  emphasize  the  spots  in  society  where  intellectual  capacity 
fructified  in  its  most  dramatic  form.  The  immediate  implication,  in  the 
popular  mind,  centers  on  the  importance  of  higher  education.  Because  we 
still  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  the  value  structure  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  the  assumption  is  easily  made  that  the  success  of  the  Know- 
ledge Revolution  depends  almost  exclusively  on  scientific  and  technical 
higher  education.  The  validity  of  such  an  assumption  deserves  some  ex- 
amination. 

The  development  of  intellectual  power  does  not  begin  in  college  or 
university.  It  begins  with  the  earliest  educational  experiences.  Un- 
doubtedly many  brilliant  minds  are  restricted  in  development  and  never 
reach  their  potential  because  they  never  learned  to  read  with  pleasure 
in  the  primary  grades.  There  must  be  growing  conviction  that  good  edu- 
cation at  all  levels  is  absolutely  prerequisite  to  success  of  the  know- 
ledge economy.  The  importance  of  technology  should  not  be  underestima- 
ted, but  on  the  other  hand  technology  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  new 
Revolution.  New  value  structures  must  be  built,  and  this  is  in  the 
realm  of  the  humanities.  Full  employment  will  in  the  ftiture  require 
more  and  more  of  the  work  force  to  deal  with  people  rather  than  things. 
The  accelerating  pace  of  science  and  technology  has  been  largely  di- 
rected toward  changing  man*s  environment  and  has  been  so  successftil  in 
doing  so  that  the  new  environment  forces  man  to  change  himself.  As 
science  changes  man*s  relation  to  his  environment,  survival  demands 
that  man  change  his  relationship  to  man.  This  is  to  say  that  there  is 
an  inescapable  interdependence  between  technological  and  humanistic  edu- 
cation. 

Henry  Adams  was  one  of  the  very  few  historians  who  has  probed  deep- 
ly into  the  effect  of  science  on  the  history  of  society.  He  ended  his 
life  in  deep  despair,  because  he  concluded  that  under  democratic  insti- 
tutions man  could  never  learn  to  change  himself  to  parallel  the  envi- 
ronmental changes  produced  by  the  acceleration  of  scientific  discovery. 
As  early  as  1905  he  wrote: 

”Yet  it  is  quite  sure,  . . . that  at  the  accelerated  rate 
of  progression  (in  science)  since  1600,  it  will  not  re- 
quire another  century  or  half  century  to  turn  thought 
upside  down.  Law,  in  that  case  would  disappear  .... 
and  give  place  to  force.  Morality  would  become  police. 
Explosives  would  reach  cosmic  violence.  Disintegration 
would  overcome  integration.” 
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Heniy  Adams  was  saying  that  he  had  lost  faith  in  man^s  ability  to 
change  himself  as  science  changed  the  world.  In  his  embittered  later 
years  he  succumbed  to  despair,  largely  because  he  saw  no  evidence  that 
twentieth  century  education  in  America  could  change  fast  enough  to 
avert  catastrophe. 

The  Knowledge  Revolution  demands  a mass- education  program  which 
recognizes  the  importance  of  technical  competence  but  develops  a much 
more  compelling  and  functional  social  responsibility.  The  imperative 
for  mass  education  in  a free  society  is  found  in  the  fact  that  these 
objectives  are  just  as  important  for  those  who  never  get  to  college  or 
university  as  they  are  for  those  who  study  in  our  graduate  schools  and 
research  institutes.  The  educational  program  for  the  bottom  50  per  cent 
in  what  we  have  been  pleased  to  call  “ability”  must  be  our  grave  concern 
if  we  are  to  prosecute  the  Knowledge  Revolution, 

America  is  faced  with  an  economic  phenomenon  virtually  unknown  in 
history.  The  age-old  law  of  scarcity  has  always  demanded  that  if  the 
condition  of  one  segment  of  soceity  was  to  be  improved,  it  could  only 
be  done  by  taking  something  away  from  the  rest  of  society.  The  age-old 
tenet  that  one  man^s  well-being  could  be  improved  only  at  the  expense 
of  his  brother's  is  now  supplanted  by  the  very  hard  fact  that  one  man^s 
well-being  can  increase  only  with  the  increase  in  the  well-being  of  all 
men.  What  was  until  recently  self-sacrificing  idealism  has  now  become 
self-serving  necessity. 

The  acceptance  of  the  new  conditions  dictated  by  the  Knowledge  Revo- 
lution will  not  be  easy.  The  U,  S,  is  probably  entering  a period  of 
political  unrest  or  turbulence  more  acute  than  any  time  in  this  century. 
Grave  political  issues  will  emerge.  They  will  probably  not  be  economic 
but  will  have  to  do  with  philosophical,  moral,  and  esthetic  objectives 
and  values.  There  is  emerging  a new  center  of  gravity  in  political  power. 
The  old  power  groups  - big  business,  labor  and  agriculture  - are  being 
displaced  by  the  rapidly  increasing  professional,  managerial  and  tech- 
nical middle  class  who  live  in  our  suburbs.  This  is  the  young,  affluent, 
and  well-educated  group  which  will  be  the  swing  vote  controlling  American 
politics  while  we  forge  a new  enunciation  of  the  values  and  purposes  of 
our  society.  Traditional  power  groups  never  give  up  easily,  and  the  old 
cliches  will  continue  to  be  heard  as  the  countiy  struggles  to  adapt  its 
politics  to  the  Knowledge  State,  Phenomenal  growth  will  thrust  educa- 
tion even  more  into  national  politics.  Education  is  certain  to  become 
an  important  focus  for  political  conflict.  We  have  in  America  a great 
commitment  to  education,  A great  deal  of  education  for  everyone  - but 
so  far  we  have  not  even  begun  to  get  any  generally  accepted  policy  on  ed- 
ucational values  and  purposes. 


The  importance  of  the  transfer  of  political  power  to  the  middle-class 
suburbs  is  difficult  to  overestimate.  This  group  is  relatively  secure 
and  hence  free  of  driving  fear.  If  they  identify  at  all  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic interest  and  social  position,  it  is  with  management.  They  are  em- 
ployees and  hence  not  obsessed  with  the  sanctity  of  property  rights. 

Most  important  of  all  they  care  very  much  about  education  for  themselves 
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and  for  their  children.  Above  all  they  are  young  and  generally  idealis- 
tic and  fearless  regarding  change. 

It  seems  fairly  certain  that  tomorrow's  society  will  definitely  be 
school-centered  and  some  of  the  most  burning  and  significant  issues  to 
be  faced  will  have  to  do  with  what  kind  of  schools  we  will  have.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  cost  of  education  will  soon  exceed  the  present 
cost  of  defense.  If  this  be  true,  large  scale  federal  aid  for  education 
will  be  necessary.  This  conclusion  is  rapidly  finding  political  support 
in  Washington. 

It  is  not  rational  to  assume  that  change  is  not  manageable,  but  if 
change  is  to  be  made  rational,  education  is  the  only  process  which  can 
be  effective  for  this  purpose  in  a free  society.  This  is  indeed  the  most 
challenging  place  and  time  in  all  history  to  be  a teacher.  There  is  no 
attempt  here  to  be  didactic  or  to  interpret  what  the  implications  are  for 
education  in  our  emerging  society.  This  is  tomorrow's  America  as  I see 
it.  It  is  for  each  of  us  to  think  through,  and  for  all  of  us  as  Americans 
to  work  out,  what  the  implications  are  for  education. 
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SUUH&RY  OF  HBBtING 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Hember  Agencies , Department 
of  Associate  Degree  Programs f was  held  at  the  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel 
In  San  Francisco*  Total  registration  numbered  190;  67  of  the  part  Id* 

pants  were  representatives  of  51  member  agencies;  31  were  representatives 
of  state  boards  of  nursing;  and  98  were  guests « Including  menhers  of  the 
mi  staff* 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Hember  Agencies,  Dr*  Dorothy  T*  White, 
convened  the  meeting  at  9:00  a*m*,  March  2nd  and  opened  the  Business 
Meeting  from  9:00  a*m*  to  12:00  p*m* 

Dr*  Lois  M*  Austin,  President  of  the  HtH,  presented  greetings  and  a 
birthday  cake  representing  one  year’s  growth*  Dr*  Austin  reviewed  briefly 
the  development  of  the  Department  of  Associate  Degree  Programs  and  pointed 
out  statistics  that  Indicate  a constant  growth  of  programs  In  this  area 
of  nursing  education* 

Greetings  were  extended  to  the  participants  by  Dr*  Margaret  Harty,  Presl* 
dent  of  California  SLM,  who  welcomed  the  group  to  California*  Dr*  Sidney 
E*  McGaw,  presldent*elect  of  the  California  league,  brought  a welcome 
to  San  Francisco*  Hiss  Grace  Gould  extended  greetings  and  the  services 
of  the  staff  and  facilities  of  the  Western  Office  of  HLW* 

The  minutes  of  the  Council  meeting  of  March  3,  1966  were  approved* 

Miss  Eleanor  Tourtlllott,  chairman  of  the  DADP,  gave  an  Interim  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Steering  Committee* 

The  second  draft  of  ''Criteria  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Programs 
In  Nursing  Leading  to  an  Associate  Degree"  was  preseuted  to  the  Council 
by  Hiss  Virginia  Allen,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fhllosophy,  Criteria, 
and  Procedure,  who  then  moved  adoption  of  the  document*  Following  dls* 
cusslon,  the  definition  of  "technical  nurse"  was  referred  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Fhllosophy,  Criteria  and  Procedure  for  further  study  and 
resubmlsslott  to  the  Council  at  the  May  1967  meeting*  Thereupon,  the 
"Criteria  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Programs  In  Nursing  Leading 
to  an  Associate  Degree"  was  adopted  by  the  Council* 

Dr*  White,  chairman,  reported  on  the  activities  of  the  Council* 

Hr*  Gerald  J*  Griffin,  Director,  Department  of  Associate  Degree  Programs, 
reported  for  the  staff*  Mr*  Griffin  reviewed  the  growth  of  the  programs 
and  the  impact  on  the  department*  At  this  time,  he  urged  the  proper 
utilisation  of  qualified  personnel  from  closing  programs.  Including  Those 
in  religious  orders*  He  presented  statistics  that  Indicate  the  growth 
of  the  Council  In  relationship  to  the  growth  of  associate  degree  nursing 
programs  throughout  the  country* 


2. 


Itie  morning  session  was  concluded  with  a discussion  by  Lt.  Col.  Margaret 
E.  Hughes  concerning  the  Warrant  Officer  Program. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:05  p.m* 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Member  Agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Associate  Degree  Programs  was  called  to  order  at  2:00  p.m.  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  Dr.  Dorothy  T.  White,  who  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  General  Meeting. 

Dr.  White  Introduced  Dr.  Ellen  Fahy  who  presented  the  Keynote  Address: 
"Educational  Criteria  and  Social  diange".  Four  speakers  in  turn  pre- 
sented their  topics:  "Problems  and  Issues  in  Accreditation  by  Special- 

ized Agencies  of  Vocational -Technical  Curricula  In  Post-Secondary  In- 
stitutions", Lloyd  E.  Messersmith,  Me.D.;  "Teacher  Preparation",  Mildred 
L.  Montag,  Ed.D;  Martha  E.  Rogers,  Sc.D«;  and  "The  JCD  Teaching  Intern- 
ship Program,  C.R.  Hill,  Ed.D. 

A discussion  period  followed  the  presentations*  The  content  of  the  meet- 
ing was  summarized  by  Dr.  Fahy. 

The  General  Meeting  was  adjourned  at  5:00  p.m.  by  Dr.  White. 
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EDUC&TIOIVa  CRITERIA  AKD  SOCIAL  CH&H6E 
EUen  T«  Fahy,  £d«D.,  R»N« 


Last  year  I saw  a play  on  Broadway  which  made  an  Indelible  impression  upon 
me*  Its  title  was  H&RAX/SADB«  and  Its  author  Is  a German  born  playwrl^t 
by  the  name  of  Peter  tfelss*  I was  struck  with  many  things  about  Idle  play 
Its  content I Its  social  message  (need  for  social  changes  of  a revolutionary 
naturdt)  but  better  still,  the  need  for  redefinition  of  man's  relationship 
to  man*  One  of  his  main  protagonists,  Jean  Paul  Marat,  of  the  title,  says, 
"The  important  thing  Is  to  pull  yourself  up  by  your  hair,  to  turn  yourself 
Inside  out,  and  see  the  , ^rld  with  fresh  eyes*"  ^ I was  equally 
Impressed  by  its  form,  a bold  new  approach  to  theater,  very  exciting  to  me, 
confusing,  abrasive,  jarring,  but  nevertheless  exciting*  According  to 
Tom  Prldeaux,  theatre  editor  of  Life*  "there  Is  a revolution  going  on  In 
serious  drama  • • • a swing  toward  more  Jolting  and  imaginative  forms  that 
are  often  hard  to  take,  harder  to  understand,  and  seem  at  times  to  be 
deliberately  planned  for  the  public  obfuscation*"  /2  It  would  appear  that 
revolutionary  change  is  all  around  us,  — in  the  arts,  in  the  nature  of  the 
student  group,  in  our  educational  system  and  In  health  care*  Change  Is  a part 
of  the  human  condition*  There  Is  only  one  known  law  of  history,  and  that  la 
that  nothing  stays  the  same* 

The  title  of  this  discussion  shouAC  have  been,  "Some  Problems  in  Establishing 
Criteria  for  Excellence  in  Education  in  a Period  of  Breathtaking  Social 
Change,"  That  seemed  a bit  long,  so  I foreshortened  it  to  read  "Educational 
Criteria  and  Social  Change,"  but  it  is  with  the  problems  I shall  be  dealing 
primarily*  I will  merely  present  some,  I do  not  have  the  answers*  It  is  my 
purpose  rather  to  fit  Peter  Brooks'  description  of  Peter  Weiss; 

"He  forces  us  to  relate  opposites  and  contradictions* 

He  leaves  us  raw*  He  searches  for  meaning  instead  of 
defining  one  and  puts  the  responsibility  of  finding 
the  answers  back  Where  it  belongs*  Off  the  dramatist, 
and  onto  ourselves*" 

In  this  case,  on  to  the  educators  coneerced  with  establishing  criteria  for 
excellence  in  Associate  Degree  Nursing  Programs* 


/I  Welaa,  Peter*  Harat/Sade,  p*  46,  Pocket  Books,  New  York,  1966* 
^ Prldeaux,  Tom#  **The  Adventurous  Play  - Strangers  to  Broadway," 
Life  March  3,  1967* 

/3  Brook,  Peter*  "Introduction"  in  Peter  Weiaa'  Marat/Sade*  P«8, 
Pocket  Bockt^,  New  York* 


t'/hen  I ask  my  graduate  students  to  pursue  the  nature  of  the  social  changes 
going  on  In  American  society  In  regard  to  the  provision  of  health  services 
and  the  role  that  nursing  should  play  In  It,  they  usually  end  up  by  para- 
phrasing Lincoln  about  the  quiet  dofmas  of  the  past  being  unsuitable,  that 
American  nursing  must  disenthrall  itself,  or  quoting  something  from 
Robert  Frost  to  the  effect  that  nursing  has  promises  to  keep,  and  miles  to 
go  before  It  sleeps*  Ah  yes,  but  what  promises  and  how  many  miles?  ^ 
students  are  usually  somewhat  cautious  In  their  predictions  about  nursing* 
Social  changes  are  somewhat  less  timid* 

In  1950,  Robert  E*  Doherty,  former  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  wrote: 

"Our  civilization  Is  characterized  by  rapid,  undirected 
change*  We  are  living  In  a kaleidoscopic,  technological 
world  In  which  we  are  being  whisked  at  an  ever  Increasing 
tempo,  from  a simple  to  a complex  society,  from  an 
aggregate  of  social  units  which  formerly  were  comparatively 
Immobile,  Isolate,  and  self-sufficient,  to  a highly 
mechanized  system  of  Interdependent  ones*"  /4 

Let’s  move  Into  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties*  According  to  Marshall  McLuhan 
and  George  B*  Leonard,  In  a recent  article  in  Look  magazine; 

'*Mbre  swiftly  than  we  can  realize,  we  are  moving  Into  an 
era  dazzlngly  different*  Fragmentation,  specialization 
and  sameness  will  be  replaced  by  wholeness,  diversity, 
and  above  all,  deep  Involvement* 

"Already  mechanized  production  lines  are  yielding  to 
electronically  controlled  computerized  devices  that  are 
quite  capable  of  producing  any  nuaher  of  varying  things 
out  of  the  same  material* 


"Even  today,  most  United  States  automobiles  are.  In  a 
sense,  custom  produced*  Figuring  all  possible 
combinations  of  style,  options,  and  colors  available  on 
a certain  new  family  sports  car,  for  example,  a 
computer  expert  came  up  with  25  million  different 
versions  of  It  for  a buyer*  That  Is  only  the  beginning^ 
When  automated  electronic  production  reaches  full 
potential.  It  will  be  just  about  as  cheap  to  turn  out 
a million  different  objects  as  a million  exact 
duplicates*  The  only  limit  on  production  and  consumption 
will  be  the  human  Imagination*"  £5 


/4  Doherty,  Robert  E*  The  Development  of  Professional  Education* 
Carnegie  Press,  1950* 

/5  McLuhan,  Ilarshall,  and  Leonard,  George  B*  "The  Future  of 
Education:  The  Class  of  1989*"  Look,  Feb*  21,  1967* 


00  you  know  that  your  future  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  Is  being 
planned?  Arthur  C^opklnd,  In  a recent  article  In  Ihe  Kew  Republic^  talks 
about  a collection  of  vaguely  related  political  and  Intellectual 
**happenlng8"  that  have  to  do  with  new  ways  to  analyze,  anticipate,  and 
control  the  social  environment*  (That  Is  for  all  America),  Included  in 
the  planning  are  elements  of  old«^shloned  central  planning  and  "new-fangled 
futurism*  Uie  participants  are  more  than  planners,  less  than  Utopians* 

They  are  a new  breed  of  social  actors  sometdiere  between  politician  and 
technician*  Ihey  do  not  want  to  push  the  button  of  the  computerized 
society  themselves*  Uiey  want  to  tell  those  In  charge  of  the  buttons, 
which  button  to  push*  Ihey  are  called,  for  the  moment,  "technopols*" 

Kopfclnd  cites  supersonic  transport  as  a case  In  point*  Size,  money  needed, 
telescoping  of  time,  complex  government  and  corporate  Interests  Involved, 
have  forced  planners  to  think  on  the  future*  I'ftiat  will  life  be  Uke  10  or 
12  years  hence  when  people  start  hurtling  around  the  world?"  /6 

T^en  1 first  flew  to  london  on  a SQAC  aircraft  In  1956,  It  took  15  hours 
with  two  stopovers.  In  1965,  It  took  about  six  hours  by  jet*  In  the  super- 
sonic age.  It  will  take  approximately  1%  hours  to  fly  to  tondon*  It's 
reassuring.  In  a iTay,  to  know  that  some  group  Is  trying  to  keep  Its  fingers 
on  the  pounding  pulse  of  our  advanced  technology*  Again  1 return  to 
lIclAihan  to  give  you  an  Idea  about  the  nature  of  what  he  envisions  as 
possible  In  the  not  too  * distant  future*  According  to  Richard  Kastelanetz: 

"Among  ijcLuhan's  greatest  desires.  Is  establishing  the 
center  for  Culture  and  Technology  In  Its  own  building  -- 
with  sufficient  funds  to  s<4>porC  a reference  library  of 
the  sensory  experience  of  man*  That  Is,  he  envisions 
methods  of  measuring  all  the  "sensory  localities" 

(system  of  sensory  organization)  In  all  cultures,  and  of 
recording  the  knowledge  on  coded  tape*  One  of  his 
assistants  foresees  a machine  that  will,  following 
taped  Instructions,  artificially  create  a sensory 
environment  similar  to  that  of  any  other  culture*  Once 
the  subject  stepped  Into  the  capsule  the  machine  could 
be  programmed  to  simulate  what  and  how,  say,  a Tahitian 
hears,  feels,  sees,  smells,  and  tastes,"  /? 

To  say  that  we  "re  living  In  an  age  of  revolutionary  changes.  Is  to  state 
the  obvious*  But  let  me  move  to  something  more  specific*  We  "re  living 
In  an  age  where  health  care  and  education  lead  the  list  of  priorities  of 
the  Great  Society*  Let's  briefly  take  a look  at  the  revolution  going  on 
In  health  care  alone* 


/6  Kopklnd,  Andrew*  "The  Future  - Planners*"  The  New  Republic, 
pp*  19-22,  February  25,  1967* 

/7  Kostelanetz,  Richard*  "Understanding  ilcUihan*"  (In  Part) 
Mew  York  Times.  January  29,  1967 
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According  to  Harry  fiecker,  a .rominent  medical  care  economist  on  the 
national  scene^  a revolution  in  health  care  has  been  generated  by  a 
convergence  of  social  forces*  He  identifies  the  forces  thusly: 

1*  An  informed  public  which  will  demand  quality* 

2*  Computer  technology  which  Is  going  to  affect  health 
- policy  because  Information  regarding  diagnosis  and 
treatment  will  be  recorded  by  computers  and  stored 
for  scrutinizing  quality  of  care*  Quality  of  health 
care  rendered  will  come  under  national  evaluation  for 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  country* 

3*  Medical  technology  which  provides  devices  which  can 
restore,  maintain,  and  probably  produce  life  to  say 
nothing  of  preventing  Illness* 

4*  Medical  care  costs  which  have  become  the  fastest  rising 
element  In  the  cost  of  living  Index*  Historically,  cost 
of  medical  care  was  an  extension  of  philanthropy*  Ihls  Is 
no  longer  true;  cost  has  become  prohibitive*  Ergo,  over 
the  past  20  years  there  has  developed  what  is  known  as 
the *khlrd-party  payer",  l*e*,  health  Insurance  schemes 
and  payments  by  Federal  and  local  government  and  labor 
unions*  tihen  any  social  service  Is  supported  by  tax 
money  or  through  Individual  or  group  payments  to  Insurance 
companies,  those  paying  have  a right  and  will  demand  some 
say  In  the  distribution  and  quality  of  that  service*  Thus 
health  Is  now  believed  to  be  a right*  Health  care  has  moved 
Into  the  realm  of  the  public  domain  and  health  personnel 
are  public  commodities* 

5*  A gap  exists  between  what  medical  science  knows,  and  what 
medical  care  Is  actually  delivering  at  the  present  time* 

A great  deal  more  Is  known  about  prevention  and  cure  than 
Is  being  done  about  It*  This  Is  always  a problem  In  any 
scientifically  advanced  society,  but  an  Informed  society 
will  demand  movement  toward  closure* 

6*  Finally,  a changing  political  climate  with  an  expanding 
attitude  about  what  society  can  do  for  Its  members*  /8 

Added  to  those  defined  by  Becker,  might  very  well  be  another  revolutionary 
Ingredient:  the  now  chronic  and  much* touted  shortage  of  workers  In  hospitals 

and  health  agencies,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  preparation  of  thousands 
of  health  workers  under  the  I<laiq>ower  Development  Training  Act  and  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act*  The  content  and  context  of  the  occupational 
group  giving  care  to  the  111  has  greatly  changed,  and  will  continue  to 
be  changed  by  the  entry  of  greater  and  greater  numbers  of  workers  with 
short*term  skill,  training,  or  vocational  education* 


/8  Becker,  Harry*  Lectures  Delivered  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  March  18  and  25,  1966* 
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I Without  a doubtf  the  foregoing  are  Indeed  the  Ingredients  of  a social 

revolution*  For  nurslngt  ^diat  Is  the  answer?  Hot7  are  we  going  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  these  social  forces?  For  meet  them  we  musti  or  stand 
the  chance  of  possible  extinction*  Robert  Dohertyi  with  his  gift  for 
clarity  provides  a slnpley  yet  complex  answer: 

"The  hope  lies  In  education*  It  lies  In  the 
possibility  that  our  oncoming  generation  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves 
adequately  for  the  responsibilities  ahead  of  them* 

It  lies  In  the  possibility  that  those  who  are  responsible 
In  education  will  be  disposed  to  readjust  their 
thinking  about  objectlvesi  and  develop  programs  that 
will  cultivate  minds  equal  to  the  future  — education 
Is  not  a static  thing*" 

[ In  an  attempt  to  apply  Doherty's  thesis  to  the  problems  of  nursing 

education  In  Its  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  challenge  of  an  ever> 
changing  and  dynamic  soclety»  I was  Immediately  confronted  with  serious 
problems  to  which  a group  attempting  to  develop  adaptable  criteria  must 
give  Its  attention*  In  the  past  few  years  I've  heard  and  read  much 
about  the  role  and  function  of  the  nursei  and  how  he/she  should  be  prepared* 
[ I've  learned  that  our  educational  products  are  confused  about  their  role 

and  function  In  the  social  context  of  health  agencies* 


I've  further  learned  that  as  a group*  nursing  has  done  little  In  Its  j 

research  efforts  to  look  at  the  organisation  and  classification  of  ^ 

knowledge  which  might  be  gleaned  from  the  many  facts  at  our  disposal  | 

to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  nursing*  Such  explanation  mlgibt  constitute  j 

a beginning  body  of  nursing  knowledge  which  could  be  taught  to  our  \ 

beginning  students*  std>jected  to  critical  analysis  by  graduate  students*  ] 

and  altered  and/or  extended  by  doctoral  students*  -i 

i 

In  a recent*  and  1 believe  most  Important  study*  1 learned  that  students 
of  nursing  In  a sample  of  diploma  schools  and  baccalaureate  programs 
I overwhelmingly  loved  patient  care*  regardless  of  type  or  complexity  of 

^ diagnosis*  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night*  but  did  not  seem  to  see  any 

real  significance  to  the  academic  portion  of  their  program*  /lO  In 
still  another  study*  I found  that  baccalaureate  graduates  did  not 
perceive  of  themselves  as  being  different  from  diploma  graduates*  They 
also  felt  that  the  academic  portion  of  their  program  was  so  much 
"frills";  they  could  exercise  no  personal  leadership  In  the  practice 
situation  and  felt  completely  Inadequate  In  handling  the  Infosnnal 
structure  of  the  organisation  In  which  they  were  employed*  /ll 


/9 Doherty*  Robert*  op*  clt**  p*2« 

Zi2-  Fox*  Da^d  and  Diamond*  Lorraine  R*  Satisfying  and  Stressful 
Situation  In  Basic  Programs  In  Murslng  Education*  New  York 
Bureau  of  Publications*  Teachers  College*  Columbia 
university*  1964* 

/ll  Simms*  Laura  L.  The  Hospital  Staff  Nurse  Position  as  Viewed 
by  Baccalaureate  graduates  In  Murslng*  New  York  Hospital/ 
Cornell  university  School  of  Nursing  1965* 
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Questions  are  constantly  arising  concerning  idiat  knowledge,  skills,  and 
competencies  should  be  provided  In  a basic  nursing  progranu  Much  energy 
Is  dissipated  In  trying  to  defend  and/or  preserve  forms  of  nursing  educa- 
tion which  are  thought  to  have  stood  us  In  good  stead  throughout  the 
years*  This  brings  to  mind  an  advertisement  I saw  on  the  Broadway  bus 
recently: 

When  a circuit  learns  your  job,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 

You  won't  get  tomorrow's  job  with  yesterday's  skills* 

Train  now  for  tcxnorrot/'s  job* 

Some  nurse  educators  when  questioned  feel  that  they  are  left  breathless 
educating  for  the  here  and  now*  Still,  others  can  be  heard  to  the  effect 
that  all  nursing  education  must  be  geared  toward  th  . future*  When 
pressed  this  group  has  some  difficulty  In  articulating  \diat  Is  meant 
precisely  by  the  future*  Who  among  us.  In  view  of  the  social  forces 
earlier  described,  would  dare  to  predict?  In  regard  to  automatized 
hospitals,  Sidney  M*  Jourard  In  The  Transparent  Self,  projects  a 
chilling,  but  not  unrealistic  picture: 

"Bach  patient  lies  In  his  own  cubicle,  and  there  Is 
attached  to  him  all  kinds  of  wires  connected  to  his 
brain,  his  muscles,  his  vlsclra*  Every  time  these 
wires  which  are  actually  electronic  pickups  transmit 
signals  to  a computer  Indicating  that  a bladder  Is 
too  full,  a bowel  stuffed,  the  patient  hungry  or  In 
pain,  before  you  could  blink  an  eye,  the  computer 
sends  signals  to  different  kinds  of  apparatus  \dilch 
empty  the  bladder  and  bowels,  fill  the  stomach, 
scratch  the  Itch,  massage  the  back,  and  so  on«  We 
could  even  mount  each  bed  on  a slowly  moving  belt* 

The  patient  gets  In  at  one  end,  and  four  to  six  days 
later,  his  bed  reaches  the  exit  and  the  patient  Is 
healed*"  /12  - (We  Hope*) 

It  Is  the  contention  here  that  nursing  education  imist  strike  a balance 
between  the  changing  present  and  an  unknown  future*  Although  Be ter  Weiss 
Is  definitely  on  the  side  of  revolutionary  changes,  he  Is  painfully 
aware  of  all  the  eleo^nts  In  the  human  situation*  Jean  Baul  Marat  says: 

"However  hard  we  try  to  bring  In  the  new.  It  comes  Into 
being  only  In  the  midst  of  clumsy  deals*  We're  all  so 
clogged  with  dead  Ideas  passed  from  generation  to 
generation,  that  even  the  best  of  us  don't  know  the  way  out*" 
/13 


D*  Van  Hostrand  Co*, Inc* 


/13  Weiss,  Be ter*  Marat/ Sade*  p*55.  Bucket  Books,  New  York, 
September  1966* 
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Why  do  I feol  a delicate  balance  la  necessary?  Because  where  do 
practitioners  of  nursing  practice  •»  not  in  a vacuum#  They  must  function 
within  the  structure  of  existing  institutions  providing  health  care# 

Speaking  of  dead  ideas  passed  from  generation  to  generation,  what  are 
the  prevailing  conditions  in  these  agencies?  What  are  they  likely  to  be 
in  the  future?  Remenber  Sidney  Jourard's  admonition#  Let's  briefly 
examine  a specific  health  agency,  the  hospital,  because  that  is  where 
the  bulk  of  nurse  practitioners  practice#  This  is  changing  with 
I changing  patterns  of  health  care,  but  for  the  present,  the  hospital 

i is  the  agency  in  which  most  students  prepared  in  associate  degree 

programs  will  be  seeking  employment#  <If  not  a hospital,  then  some 
form  of  adjunct  to  it)# 

1 

; 

According  to  George  Rosen,  medical  historian  from  Columbia  Uoiversity 
of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  hospitals  have  within  his 
lifetime,  moved  from  shelters  for  the  sick»poor  into  complex  social 
structures  which  engage  in  patient  care,  education  for  a variety  of 
health  workers,  and  research#  He  tells  us  that  as  hospitals  have  had 
to  accommodate  to  more  complex  functions,  additional  personnel,  facilities 
and  equipment,  their  organisation  has  grown  increasingly  conq>lex  and  the 
whole  operation  more  costly#  Traditionally,  the  chief  groups  in 
hospitals  were  doctors  and  nurses,  but  now  the  complex  therapeutic 
aspects  of  care  combined  with  education  and  research,  have  brought  to  the 
hospital  structure,  a host  of  necessary  adjunct  services#  So,  at  the 
present  time  he  tells  us  in  one  of  the  greatest  understatements  of  the 
Sixties!  "•#•••  the  organisational  relationships  within  the  hospital 
have  been  disturbed  and  have  become  unstable#"  /14  It  can  easily  be 

I predicted  that  the  organisational  structure  of  health  agencies  will 

become  more  unstable  as  the  consumer  demands  a say  in  how  hospitals 
will  be  managed,  and  as  computerised  technology  becomes  part  and  parcel 
of  hospital  life# 

^ As  a nurse  educator  my  concern  is  this!  What  do  the  products  of  our 

I education  know  about  the  changing  organisational  relationships  in 

I hospitals?  Are  they  alert  to  how  intimately  they  are  affected  by 

\ such  changes?  in  idiat  ways  are  they  participating  in  these  changes? 

I Finally,  what  in  their  educational  programs  prepare  them  for  participa* 

[ tion  in  a complex  and  changing  bureaucratic  structure?  Other  than  a 

I brief  flirtation  with  team  nursing,  what  do  they  know  of  their  role  in 

patient  care  with  an  enlarging  group  of  workers  with  shorter  and/or 
longer  preparation?  What  meaningful  interdisciplinary  experience  do 
they  have?  What  is  the  nature  of  their  exposure  to  computer  technology? 

In  looking  at  nursing  programs  there  appears  to  be  some  evidence  of 
I preparation  for  the  future  <at  least  stated  preparation#)  The  associate 

[ degree  program  purports  to  teach  via  the  use  of  principles  of  practice  idtlch 

j are  applicable  in  a myriad  of  situations#  The  baccalaureate  program,  in 

addition  to  teaching  principles  of  practice,  provides  exposure  to  other 
[ disciplines  in  the  hope  that  the  practitioner  will  utilize  such  knowledge 

in  critically  analyzing  nursing  problems#  The  success  of  such  transfer  at 
this  point  In  our  development  is  highly  questionable,  primarily  because  of 
the  aforementioned  lack  of  an  ordered  way  of  utilizlug  such  knowledge  in 
nursing  practice#  However,  the  fundamentals  of  critical  ana^sls  are  taught# 


714  Rosen#  George#  'the  Hospital!  Historical  Sociology#"  Eliot 

Frledsott  (ed#)  The  Hospital  in  Modern  Society#  p»31.  The  Free 
Press  of  Glencoe,  MacMillan  Co#,  London,  1963# 
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Where  Is  the  evidence  of  preparation  for  vork  as  paid  eotployees  In  a tight, 
unyielding  social  system  that  Is  a health  agency  today?  A young  associate 
degree  graduate  x^o  completed  her  Bachelor's  degree  and  Is  now  proceeding  on 
to  the  master's,  told  me  last  Tuesday  that  trying  to  vork  and  maintain 
standards  wlthln"the  system"  of  the  hospital,  vas  the  most  traumatizing  exper- 
ience she  had  ever  sustained*  She  Is  not  alone*  At  the  present  time, 
studies  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  nurses  of  all  manner  of  preparation  find 
themselves  floundering  and  somevhat  helpless  In  the  face  of  a grinding 
hlerarchlal  structure*  Worses  are  pressured  on  one  side  by  a host  of 
managerial  duties  or  the  "care  function"  of  the  hospital,  as  defined  by 
Hans  Mauksch*  On  the  other  side,  they  are  junior  engineers  and  should 
probably  be  licensed  as  ^such*  On  a third  side,  they  are  Involved  In  the 
"cure"  process,  again,  a la  Hauksch,  in  direct- line  responsibility  to 
physicians* 

They  find  themselves  parceling  out  jobs  to  be  done  to  £Oi  impressive  variety  of 
people,  overseeing  the  completion  of  the  jobs,  placating  the  medical  staff  and 
anyone  else  vho  happens  by  on  the  medical  team*  The  remainder  of  the  time 
seems  to  be  spent  in  "paper  vork,"  When  talking  about  our  present  position 
in  the  social  structure  of  hospitals,  Hans  Hauksch  refers  to  us  as  "*  , * « . 
neutral  processing  ajgents*"  /15  The  above  in  no  vay  takes  into  consideration 
the  inherent  Int rad la cl p Unary  stresses  of  the  nursing  team  as  presently 
organized,  vlth  auxiliaries  of  varying  short-term  preparation  combined  vlth 
tvo-year,  three-yearL  and  four-year  graduates,  none  of  vhom  seem  to  be  really 
communicating  vlth  eich  other* 

The  question  at  this  point  vould  appear  to  be:  Is  it  a lack  of  vllllngness 

or  commitment  on  the  part  of  our  graduates  to  practice  in  the  manner  of 
their  preparation?  Or,  is  the  problem  a lack  of  sophistication  concerning 
the  nature  and  complexity  of  the  beast  vhereln  they  vlll  be  practicing?  In 
looking  at  the  magnitude  of  the  problems,  one  venders  vhat,  if  anything,  can 
be  done?  Should  nurse  educators,  students,  and  service  people  alike  throw  up 
their  hands  in  desperation  and  continue  on  in  the  vay  they  have?  It's  easier* 
Or,  should  nursing  education  take  a look  at  vhat  is  available  wO  it  from 
completed  studies  in  the  social  sciences  and  begin  to  look  at  %diat  kinds  of 
learning  experiences  could  be  structured  for  the  student  to  assist  him/her 
in  obtaining  a grasp  of  the  reality  vorld  — one  vhlch  is  in  a constant  state 
of  change?  Certainly  there  are  available  data* 

For  example,  ik>se  Laub  Coser,  a prominent  sociologist,  studying  a group  of 

nurses  and  doctors  in  a rehabilitation  center  in  California,  vhere  there  vere 
many  health  vorkers  employed  in  addition  to  nurses  and  doctors,  found  that  when 

opportunity  vas  provided  by  the  social  structure  for  conflicts  to  be  freely 
expressed  in  a legitimate  vay,  such  confrontation  gave  a professional  definition 
to  personal  Involvement*  She  found  that  x^en  antagonisms  vere  recognized  and 
given  expression.  Instead  of  being  a sign  of  social  disorganization,  they  vere 
expressions  of,  as  veil  as  a means  for,  social  control  among  various  profession- 
al, sub-professional  groups,  and  Indlvlduals^il  Is  there  anything  ntirslng  educat- 
ors could  use  from  these  findings?  Coser 's  study  is  but  one  among  many* 


/15  Maxiksch*  Hans*  0*  "The  Organizational  Context  of  Wurslng  Practice", 

p*122*  Fred  Davis'  The  Nursing  Profession*  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc* 
/16  Coser,  Rose  Laub*  "Alienation  and  the  Social  Structure*"  The  Hospital 
in  Modem  Society*  Ejiot  Frledson  (ed*).  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe* 
MacMillan  Co*,  London,  1963* 
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Z know  what  educators  are  going  to  say  here*  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  employing  agency  with  regard  to  educating  employed 
professionals  and  sub^professlonals  In  the  manipulation  of  the  social  system? 

It's  their  responsibility  - not  oursl  This  sort  of  circular  argument  goes 
nowhere  and  serves  no  purpose*  My  answer  to  this  Is:  Can  nursing  educators 

through  clinical  Instruction  and  through  participation  In  some  way  In  nursing 
service^  exert  Influence  within  health  agencies  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  the  environment  where  our  educational  products  can  practice?  Bemenber,  X'm 
just  asking  questions* 

Again  let  me  say,  that  X believe  that  nursing  education  must  strike  a delicate 
balance  between  preparation  for  the  changing  realities  of  the  present  and  the 
unknowns  of  the  future*  One  might  ask,  is  It  possible  to  produce  such  a 
product;  one  who,  when  provided  with  knowledge,  will  be  willing  to  grapple  with 
the  harsh  realities  of  bureaucratic  life?  fiends,  Benne,  and  Chin,  provide 
what  seems  to  be  a useful  answer  to  that  question* 

"The  answer  to  the  question  depends  In  part  upon  the 
type  of  'realism*  men  embrace  In  confronting  their 
condition*  We  are  voting  here  for  the  brand  of 
'realism*  that  accepts  the  uncertainties  and 
ambivalences  of  the  contemporary  situation  while 
trying  to  maximize  the  hopes  Inherent  In  It**'  /17 

In  speaking  of  complex  social  structures,  Solon  Kimball  and  James  McClellan 
tell  us  that,  although  unyielding  and  difficult,  the  bureaucracy  Is  not 
totally  Immutable: 

"•  * • • part  of  the  price  of  being  an  American  Is 
'being*  an  organization  man*  • • *the  Important 
question  Is  not  whether,  but  idiat  kind  of  organization 
man*  One  who  simply  occupies  the  niche  on  an 
organization  chart?  Or  one  who  strives  to  extend  ^e 
bounds  of  his  own  freedom  to  act  with  Initiative  and 
resourcefulness  at  whatever  level  he  finds  himself*"  /18 

I cannot  close  without  a word  or  two  about  the  nature  of  the  student  group  we  are 
now  and  will  be  seeing  In  higher  education,  whom  I believe  are  quite  capable  of 
extending  their  bounds  If  the  educational  environment  provides  them  with  freedom 
combined  with  guidelines  for  action  to  do  so*  In  talking  to  a student  group  In 
Berkeley,  in  October,  1966,  Senator  Bobert  Kennedy  of  New  York,  seemed  to 
capture  the  mood  of  this  generation  of  students  when  he  said:  "For  It  Is  not 
enough  to  allow  dissent,  we  must  demand  It,  for  there  Is  much  to  dissent  from*" 
Stephen  Schneck,  himself  a student.  In  a recent  article  in  Ramparts  would  appear 
to  support  the  Senator  on  "dissenting  from."  In  an  open  letter  to  the  Busslan 
poet,  Yevtushenko,  he  says: 

"the  simple  fact  Is,  In  America  today,  our  fathers  do  not 
support  us*  With  a few  exceptions  they  ace  entirely  out  of 
touch  with  our  reality*  I am  not  referring  to  the  normal 
gulf  between  every  generation,  but  a rift  far  deeper,  far  more 
significant,  and  apparently  Irreconcilable*"  /19 


/17  Bennls,  Warren  G*,  Benne,  Kenneth  D*,  Chin,  Bobert*  The  Planning  of  Mew 
New  York.  p*187*  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Wins  ton,  1961* 

/18  Kimball,  Solon  T*,  McClellan,  James  B*  Education  and  the  New  America*  p*315 
Bandom  House,  Mew  York,  1962* 

/19  Schneck,  Stephen*  "Bear  Yevgeny  aieksandrovlch,"  p«23.  Bamparts 
February  1967* 
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To  give  you  an  additional  Idea  about  the  thinking  going  on  In  university  ] 

circles,  Otto  Butz,  author  of  The  Unsllent  Generation,  edited  a series  of  | 

ten  essays  written  by  students  at  San  Francisco  State  College.  The  essays  J 

are  now  published  under  the  title:  To  Make  a Difference,  and  the  thematic  1 

line  running  through  these  essays  should  be  of  Interest  to  educators:  j 

Opposition  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  alienation  from  the  "system  which  binds  j 

America,"  hatred  of  labels,  strong  belief  In  the  Individual,  personal  i 

Involvement  In  everything,  and,  since  God  seems  to  be  dead  to  them,  a need  j 

for  restoration  of  man's  faith  In  man.  These  essays  ask  such  questions  as:  | 

I 

"But  can  X tell  my  children  that  the  killers  of  ] 

Viola  lulzzo,  Michael  Schwemer,  or  Reverend  James  | 

Reeb,  never  came  to  justice  because,  under  Federal  j 

law  It  did  not  become  a violation  of  a person's  | 

civil  rights  to  murder  him  until  1956?"  /20  J 

Xt  Is  the  search  for  ansifers  to  such  questions  that  seems  to  provide  the  I 

real  motivation  for  young  Americans.  As  educators  It  Is  our  responsibility  | 

to  assist  them  In  the  search  for  these  answers.  There  Is  also  a different  j 

breed  of  cat  In  health  science  education.  Let  me  refer  you  to  the  Student  I 

Health  Organization  founded  In  1964  In  Los  Angeles  by  a group  of  students  \ 

at  the  University  of  Southern  California  Medical  School.  This  group  conceived  \ 

a change  In  the  nature  of  their  curriculum  which  dealt  with  the  concept  of  j 

blosoclal  medicine  and  Its  dynamic  role  In  society.  The  Los  Angeles  group  ] 

first  devised  a forum  for  themselves  Into  which  they  brought  a wide  range  I 

of  speakers  from  the  paramedical  health  field.  Secondly,  they  became  i 

Involved  In  social  action  projects  (public  health  and  community  organization)  t 

In  the  Central  Valley  of  California,  In  Los  Angeles,  Mississippi,  and 

Alabama.  From  this  there  has  arisen  a student  movement  In  the  health  sciences  \ 

around  the  country. 

Following  the  exac^le  of  Los  Angeles,  organizations  have  been  formed  In 
Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  and  now  York,  ^iembershlp  includes  students 
of  medicine,  nursr'og,  and  dentistry.  AI:.out  three  weeks  ago  a meeting  was 
held  by  the  student  group  from  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  Yeshlva 
university  In  Hew  York  City,  to  v;hlch  representatives  from  50  medical  schools 
and  30  nursing  sdiools  came.  This  group  discussed  In  most  exciting  and 
sophisticated  terms,  ways  In  which  students  In  the  health  sciences  can  play 
an  active  and  productive  role  In  community  health  services,  and  In  what  ways 
they  could  Influence  curriculum  change.  About  this  student  movement. 

Doctor  Howard  A.  Rusk  has  this  to  say: 

"Die  student  health  movement  Is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
'campus  revolt'  held  for  the  participants,  their 
schools,  and  the  communities.  It  demonstrates  an  aware- 
ness and  seeking  out  of  essential  responsibility.  . • ." 

/21 


/20  Butz,  Otto  (ed.)  To  Hake  a Difference. Harper  & Row,  New  York  1967. 
/21  Rusk,  Howard  "Av,  Il.D.  "Ferment  on  Campus.  " The  Mew  York  Times. 
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Thus»  you  have  ih  capsule  form  the  nature  of  coming  generations  of  doctors » 
nurses*  and  other  stettibers  of  the  health  sciences*  Students  are  on  the  move 
In  this  country*  and  It  delights  my  soul  to  knov  that  our  students  are 
"Involved*"  Should  it  bode  111  for  us  as  educators*  or  ifill  we  pull  our«» 
selves  up  by  our  hair  and  experiment  iTlth  n«7  ways  to  Involve  them  In  the 
teaching- learning  process?  Teaching  can  be  likened  to  a therapeutic 
relationship  — the  teacher  gives*  the  student  gives  and  both  gain  In  the 
process*  It  Is  ray  belief  that  what  young  American  students  want  most  to  do 
Is  to  'Vnake  a difference*"  Our  charge  Is  to  see  that  they  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  try  to  do  so* 
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Let  me  close  with  a quotation  attributed  to  Marshall  McUihan*  which  I think 
has  significance  for  us  In  our  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of 
changing  educational  patterns  to  meet  a changing  social  order  as  far  as 
health  care  Is  concerned*  as  well  as  a changing  student  complement; 


I 

] 

! 


"Most  people  are  alive  In  an  earlier  time*  but  you  must 
be  alive  In  your  own  time*  The  artist  Is  the  man  In 
any  field  — scientific  or  humanistic  — ^o  grasps  the 
Implication  of  his  action  and  of  new  knowledge  in  his 
own  time*  Is  the  man  of  Integral  awareness*"  /22 


/22  McLuhan*  Marshall*  As  quoted  In  Richard  Kostelanetz*  **UnderstandT^ 

McLuhan"*  (In  Part)*  p*50*  New  York  Times  Magazine*  January  29,^ 1967 < 
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PROBLEMS  AND  ISSUES  IN  ACCREDIIATION  BY  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES  OF 
VOCATIOHAI-TECHNICAL  CURRICUIA  IN  POST-SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS 


Lloyd  E*  Miessersmlth,  Me.D 


I feel  somewhat  akin  to  Tonuny  Jones'  Jug  Band  folloi^ng  the  Jefferson  airplane. 
The  presentation  preceding  this  was,  I think,  a very  volatile  and  dynamic  one. 

I must  say  that  I followed  most  of  it  with  only  some  awareness. 
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I think  that  the  dynamics  of  society  as  we  see  it  at  this  point,  are  in  such 
a gross  state  of  flux  that  some  of  the  things  that  we're  doing  probably  do 
not  make  sense.  I do  not  mean  this  as  an  introduction  to  a discussion  on 
accreditation,  but  you  can  establish  any  lineage  there  that  you  feel  is 
appropriate* 

I x<7ould  like  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  today  to  discuss  with  you  an 
area  of  concern  which  I'm  sure  you  and  people  concerned  with  junior  colleges 
and  junior  college  problems  have  discussed  many  times  in  many  situations*  I 
am  referring,  of  course,  to  accreditation,  a special  type  of  accreditation 
\dtich,  although  separate  from  that  known  as  regional,  or  regional  accreditation, 
is  nevertheless  of  the  same  stripe  and  structure,  that  is  to  say,  voluntary. 

The  United  States,  when  it  sought  to  qualify  those  things  with  which  the 
Federal  government  should  be  concerned,  bypassed  education  for  various  reasons. 

A variety  of  authentic  techniques,  as  you  know,  have  been  devised  to  do  that 
which  over  the  years,  various  people  and  various  groups  have  felt  needed  to  \ 

be  done.  As  higher  education  began  to  become  a vital  force  in  the  United  1 

States  in  the  late  eighteen  hundreds,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  some  I 

mechanism  for  articulation  was  needed  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  students  from  ] 

the  common  schools  to  the  colleges.  As  a result  of  this  concern,  the  first  ] 

of  six  regional  associations  was  formed  in  the  New  England  area  in  1885.  The  I 

remaining  five  regions  which  followed,  performed  an  articulation  rather  than  j 

an  accreditation  function  for  many  years.  | 

It  was  not  until  1922  that  the  North  Central  Region  began  to  formally  accredit  | 

institutions  of  higher  learning.  Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  | 

contrary  to  the  regional  tone,  it  became  obvious  that,  in  addition  to  the  1 

problem^  of  articulation,  several  areas  of  the  higher  education  community  or  j 

higher  education  family  were,  indeed,  in  need  of  review.  The  area  which  is  | 

credited  with  beginning  to  do  something  about  this  problem,  of  course,  is  | 

medicine.  Medical  schools  were  growing  like  Topsy  and  the  standards  of  train-  | 

ing  were  atrocious.  The  concern  on  the  part  of  the  schools  themselves  and 
the  various  professional  alliances  led  to  the  publishing  in  1910  of  the  now 
famous  Flexner  Report.  This  report  and  its  immediate  acceptance  by  the 
profession  and  by  the  universities,  put  into  motion  the  greatest  move  toward 
professional  upgrading  that  this  country  or  any  country  in  the  world  has  ever 
seen  in  the  area  of  education. 

This  report  set  the  stage  for  that  other  arm  of  voluntary  accreditation  known 
as  professional  or  specialised  accreditation.  It  is  this  accreditation  style 
which  brings  you  to  listen  to  my  presentation  today,  and  as  a consequence,  I 
hope  gives  me  a vehicle  to  reach  out  to  you  about  this  rather  important  topic. 
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The  Center  fi>r  Research  and  Development  tn  Higher  Education  at  the  University 
of  CaUfomia  at  Berkeleyi  is  presently  involved  in  a study  Which  is^  in 
essence^  attempting  to  establish  some  of  the  parameters  surrounding  the 
problem  of  specialized  accreditation  activity,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the 
vocational  technical  programs  in  the  post»high  school,  pre»baccalaureate  arena* 
this  means,  in  essence,  that  we  are  atteriq^ting  to  have  a look  at  the  role  which 
professional  or  specialized  accreditation  is  playing  at  the  present  time  at 
the  two«year  college  and  technical  institute  level*  tte  see  the  study  as  one 
of  attempting  to  define  some  of  the  problems  and  issues,  and,  as  a consequence 
of  this  definition,  to  make  an  effort  toward  outlining  some  areas  of  future 
investigation* 

The  two«year  college  is  a relative  newcomer  to  higher  educationc  I*m  sure 
there  are  some  in  the  room  if  not  in  the  room,  at  least  in  the  city  who 
would  be  willing  to  debate  that  the  twp»year  college  still  might  not  be  a psrt 
of  higher  education,  but  this  is  at  this  point  merely  academic*  Because  of 
their  strong  lineage  to  the  public  school  sector,  the  junior  college  did  not 
enter  into  the  accreditation  controversy  in  the  early  years*  As  the  two-year 
college  has  attempted,  as  a part  of  higher  education,  to  become  accepted,  its 
problems,  including  the  problem  of  accreditation,  have  become  the  problems  of 
Che  two-^^ar  college*  The  technical  institute  and  the  area  vocational 
institute  hiTve  an  even  greater  problem*  In  addition,  in  maiqr  instances  they 
are  not  eligible  for  membership  in  the  regional  association,  so  the  vehicle' 
for  accreditation  or  qualification  of  their  product  is  even  more  nebulous* 

Access  for  them  at  this  point  to  any  method  of  quality  control  is  only  through 
the  professional  associations* 

The  concern  which  led  to  this  project  X am  here  to  discuss  did  not  develop 
overnight*  you  might  be  interested  in  some  of  the  events  which  led  to  this 
particular  area  of  interest  in  education  research*  In  1961,  the  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges  requested  that  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  study  the  extent  of,  and  the  factors  related  to,  accreditation  of 
conmunity  colleges  by  specialized  agencies*  In  196?.,  the  American  Vocational 
Association  spunsored  a meeting  of  representatives  of  many  occupational  fields 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  an  accrediting  agency  for  all  vocational-technical 
education  at  the  post-high  school  level*  In  addition,  they  requested  that 
the  Aicerican  Council  of  Education  study  the  factors  bearing  on  the  development 
of  an  approach  to  accreditation  for  all  vocational-technical  education,  post- 
high  school  or  secondary  level* 

Of  course,  the  impact  of  the  NUrse  Training  Act  needs  no  amplification  for 
this  group,  but  it  probably  has  focussed  more  attention  on  the  problem  of 
accreditation  than  any  other  single  event,  and  I'm  sorry  to  say  this* 

It  was  with  background  of  concern  that  the  Center  was  approached  by  several 
organizations  and  asked  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  undertaking  a research 
effort,  this  in  the  general  area  of  professional  accreditation  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  pre-baccalaureate  institution*  The  research  project  was  designed  as 
one  attempting  to  explore  some  of  the  problems  and  issues  and  at  the  same  time 
to  establish  a frame  of  reference  for  investigation,  as  I mentioned  earlier*  The 
project  visualized  as  exploratory,  has  atttuipted  to  establish  a gross  socio- 
logical frame  of  reference  which  will  allow  for  some  assumptions  to  be  made  about 
the  research  direction  in  this  and  other  areas,  and  hopefully,  to  give  some 
relief  to  the  anxiety  which  now  prevails  to  the  minds  of  many  about  the  relation- 
ship which  does  or  should  exist  in  this  total  area* 
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The  project  does  not  negate  the  role  of  nor  the  prcblems  associated  with  regional 
accreditation,  since  both  the  philosophy  and  mechanics  of  this  accreditation 
style  are  of  great  concern  to  the  two-year  college  and  to  the  technical 
Institute.  Of  more  Immediate  concern  at  this  time,  however,  Is  the  relationship 
of  the  Institution  to  that  other  nongovernmental  accrediting  force,  the 
professional  accrediting  agency.  Specialized  accreditation  has  developed 
outside  of  the  Institution  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
professional  association  to  participate  In  quality  control.  1 think  this  Is 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  In  the  area  of  accreditation,  and  one  that  you 
people  should  understand. 

(Jhen  you  talk  about  voluntary  accreditation,  you  talk  about  two  basic  styles. 

They  are  grossly  different.  The  regional  accreditation  style  Is  Intrinsic,  Is 
within  the  Institution  made  up  of  Institutional  parts,  looking  at  the 
Institution  as  a concept.  Professional  accreditation  or  specialized  accredita- 
tion Is  an  accreditation  style  growing  out  of  a professional  association  and 
growing  out  of  their  concern  to  participate  In  quality  control.  The  professional 
accrediting  body  and  the  role  that  It  plays  In  the  community  college  Is,  of 
ourse,  a matter  of  much  discussion.  The  junior  college  establishment  Is,  In 
effect,  asking  that  the  role  of  the  professional  agency  be  reduced,  and  that 
the  accreditation  function  be  performed  by  the  regional  accrediting  association 
and  only  by  that  association. 

As  the  two-year  colleges  continue  to  grow,  especially  In  the  area  of 
vocations 1-technlcal  education,  the  two-year  college  presently  Is  saying, 

"look.  If  something  Isn't  done  we're  going  to  reach  the  point  In  the  very  near 
future  where  we're  going  to  be  visited  by  15  to  25  different  associations 
seeking  to  accredit  our  programs.  I do  not  have  the  manpower,  the  time,  the 
energy  or  the  money  tc  support  this  kind  of  an  effort.  Something  must  be 
done."  We  are,  of  course,  concerned  with  the  product,  especially  that  product 
of  the  vocational-technical  program  which  finds  an  Immediate  employment  arena. 

The  need  to  qualify  this  product  Is,  of  course,  rather  great. 

It  Is  with  this  set,  then,  that  the  present  design  was  constructed  and  Is 
concerned.  As  the  technological  revolution  continues,  the  community  college 
will  be  called  upon  to  assume  an  even  larger  role  In  training  the  pre- 
professional work  force.  1 think  this  was  eloquently  pointed  out  for  you 
earlier  In  the  afternoon.  As  these  workers  gain  stature  In  the  vocational 
arena  and  band  together  for  their  mutual  benefit,  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  follow  closely  the  pattern  of  other  work  groups.  One  can 
predict  an  Increased  concern  on  the  part  of  national  associations  In  regard 
to  quality  control  within  the  Institution,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  Increase 
In  requests  to  assist  the  Institution  In  establishing  standards  of  training. 

All  of  these  factors  form  a conqtoslte  which  creates  a legitimate  focus  for  concern. 
Khat  is  the  relationship  of  the  activity  of  these  organizations  and  accrediting 
agencies,  as  It  Is  perceived  by  the  Institution?  Is  this  relationship  in  need 
of  review  or  modification?  If  so,  what  positive  changes  can  be  effected  to  sup- 
port the  Institution  while  allowing  the  professional  organization  a legitimacy 
of  Its  own?  The  Center  proposed  to  survey,  and  Is  surveying  and  assessing,  some 
of  the  basic  Issues  which  relate  to  the  general  problem  of  specialized  accredita- 
tion In  the  Institution.  These  Issues  are  reflected  In  such  questions  as  those 
asked  above  and  some  of  the  following.  For  Instance,  to  what  extent  Is  accredita- 
tion by  specialized  agency  an  Issue  In  the  community  college?  What  seems  to  be 
the  common  element  of  the  problem?  How  Is  It  related  to  accreditation  of  two- 
year  Institutions  by  regional  accrediting  associations?  How  Is  It  related  to  the 
activities  and  responsibilities  of  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting, 
and  should  It  be? 
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To  be  specific,  It  was  proposed  that  answers  should  be  sought  to  the  following 
questions;  (1)  To  what  extent  are  specialised  agencies  now  approving  curricula 
In  twooyear  colleges?  (2)  Is  there  an  effort  on  the  part  of  these  Institutions 
and  agencies  to  Increase  effort  to  accredit  these  curricula?  What  Is  the 
experience  of  these  colleges  with  regard  to  this  general  practice?  Is  there 
evidence  that  specialised  accreditation  either  Inhibits  or  promotes  the 
development  of  occupational  programs?  We’re  getting  some  Interesting  answers. 
What  Is  the  impact  of  specialised  accreditation  on  the  general  education 
content  of  vocational  or  semiprofessional  curricula?  I thlidc  this  relates  to 
some  of  the  conversation  held  a little  earlier,  In  which  we  have  great  concern 
as  we  talk  with  managers  and,  I’m  sure,  as  you  talk  with  hospital  administrators, 
those  of  you  who  are  seeking  to  fill  this  fantastic  manpower  void*  We  get 
two  stories*  As  we’re  talking  In  an  academic  sense  about  training,  employers 
say  to  us  not  as  mudi  In  the  health  field  as  much  as  In  some  of  the 
industrial  fields  — "You  give  us  an  Individual  who  can  think,  who  can 
articulate,  who  can  assume  some  responsibility  for  the  ongoing  needs  of  the 
organisation,  and  we  will  see  that  the  necessary  day  to  day  skills,  the 
rudiments  are  given."  Yet  this  very  Individual,  when  he  comes  to  the  canq^us 
to  seek  students,  takes  that  student  which  Is  the  most  sklll*orlented,  and 
leaves  that  which  Is  more  oriented  to  the  things  which  he  told  you  he  was 
originally  Interested  in  pursuing.  So  we  have  some  educating  to  do* 

Does  accreditation  by  specialised  agencies  tend  to  make  students  more 
employable?  This  Is  an  old  dodge,  and  I’m  sure  some  of  you  at  some  time  or 
other  — I know  I have  ••  have  been  guilty  of  using  It,  and  It  "ain’t"  so* 

At  least  Industry  tells  us  that  It’s  not  so* 

Are  professional  organisations  Interested  only  In  high-level  or  semiprofessional 
and  technical  programs,  or  Is  there  a tendency  for  them  to  extend  their 
Interest  to  the  accreditation  of  lower-level  courses  In  the  trades,  and  to  the 
preparation  of  skilled  workers  of  various  kinds?  In  other  words.  Is  the 
junior  college  president  who  has  articulated  his  position  telling  you  *H4>here 
It  Is?"  Is  he  telling  you  something  that  we  haven’t  accepted?  Ws  don’t 
think  so,  but  maybe  he  Is* 

To  what  extent  are  regional  accrediting  associations  assessing  vocational 
programs  In  their  evaluation  of  the  total  Institution?  What  are  the  criteria 
used  by  these  regional  associations  In  evaluating  two-year  colleges  and  In 
evaluating  occupational  programs  within  the  college?  In  other  words.  If  you 
are  presently  employed  In  a junior  college  and  your  president  says  to  you, 

"We  feel  that  regional  accreditation  Is  sufficient,"  Is  It  sufficient  In  Its 
present  form?  We  don’t  think  It  Is* 

(3)  To  what  extent  do  the  activities  of  the  National  Commission  on 
accreditation  have  relevance  to  the  general  problem?  In  addition  to  this 
Involvement,  what  relationship  should  exist  between  the  specialised  agencies 
and  the  Institution?  And  what  Is  the  relationship  between  specialized 
accreditation  and  licensure?  As  an  outsider  this  Is  of  concern  to  me*  I?m 
sorry,  but  some  of  you  who  represent  state  boards  who  are  here,  maybe  after- 
wards we  can  have  a discussion  about  this.  I’m  going  to  talk  about  this  a 
little  bit  later,  but  for  an  outside  observer  who  Is  trying  to  objectively 
qualify  a position,  I find  that  I am  subjected  to  some  of  the  greatest 
subjective  thinking  1 have  ever  experienced* 

Is  there  legislation  which  makes  accreditation  mandatory  prior  to  participation 
In  funding  of  various  kinds?  If  this  Is  necessary,  what  Is  the  magnitude 
of  it  and  what  Is  Its  direction? 
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These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  to  which  we  are  attempting  to  seek  answers* 

A variety  of  activities  and  procedures  have  been  employed  to  atterupt  an 
assessment  to  the  above  questions*  Some  of  these  are  as  follows:  an  analysis 
of  the  most  relevent  Federal  and  State  laws  pertaining  to  vocational 
education  and  the  findings  In  support  thereof;  a study  by  the  use  of  questionnaire 
and  Interview  In  a sample  of  junior  colleges  known  to  have  experienced 
specialized  accreditation,  and  a sample  of  junior  colleges  selected  at 
random  without  regard  to  specialized  accreditation;  interviews  with  represent* 
atlves  of  various  professional  agencies  Involved  with  specialized  accreditation, 
and,  of  course,  the  collection  and  analysis  of  materials  from  regional  assoc- 
iations; and  Interviews  with  the  Individuals  In  each  of  the  six  regional 
associations.  You  tdght  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  the  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting  at  the  present  time  authorizes  accreditation  activity  on  the 
part  of  28  organizations.  Ife  took  from  this  list  the  2A  which  seemed  most 
appropriate  to  be  operating  at  the  pre-baccalaureate  level.  For  Instance, 
we  saw  no  reason  to  assess  law,  and  a couple  of  the  others.  Ite're  finding 
some  very  Interesting  things  as  we  talk  with  these  people* 

The  study  was  funded  late  In  the  fall  of  1966,  and  we  began  officially  In 
October  of  that  year.  At  the  present  time,  to  bring  you  a status  report, 
we  have  completed  the  literature  search  relating  to  professional  accredita- 
tion, which  Is  Interesting  In  Itself.  He  have  recently  completed  an 
Initial  survey  of  all  of  the  professional  accrediting  agencies  which  are 
recognized  by  the  National  Commission  and  which  have  Indicated  an  Interest 
In  accrediting  programs  at  the  two-year  college  level*  In  addition,  we 
have  been  In  rather  constant  contact  with  the  primary  professional  groups 
concerned  with  the  problem*  I'm  sure  that,  for  Instance,  Gerry  Griffin  Is 
getting  tired  of  my  writing  and  calling  the  Netf  York  Office  for  supplementary 
Information  about  the  League*  (te  have  recently  drawn  a random  sample  of  53 
Institutes,  and  have  made  Initial  contact  with  them  asking  for  their 
support*  This  Is  supplemented  with  a subjective  sample  of  technical 
Institutes  which  are  concerned  with  the  general  problem. 

The  questionnaire  phase  of  the  study  has  been  pretested  and  Is  now  In  the 
process  of  going  to  the  field  for  the  final  survey  phase*  Tte  are  preparing 
for  one  last  series  of  Interviews  with  members  of  the  professional  accredit- 
ing agencies  and  the  regional  associations,  as  well  as  a selected  random 
sample  of  site  visits  to  two-year  colleges* 

Ke  would  anticipate  that  we'll  be  In  a position  to  talk  Intelligently  about 
all  our  findings  by  the  first  of  Hay,  and  we  hope  to  have  published  a major 
report  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year*  It's  very  difficult  to  discuss 
partial  findings  at  this  point,  because  we  are,  by  and  large,  talking  about 
reactions  to  situations  as  much  as  reactions  concerning  a problem  at  hand* 

Ne're  In  a position,  however,  to  make  some  assun^tlons  about  the  nature  of 
the  problem* 

Ue  know,  for  Instance,  that  the  concern  on  the  part  of  the  associations  Is 
not  as  gross  as  we  had  once  expected,  and  that,  In  fact,  concern  about 
accrediting  pre-baccalaureate  programs  Is  limited  to  a small  number  of 
professional  associations  and  their  companion  accrediting  agencies,  l«e*,  the 
allied  health  professions  and  engineering  technology* 
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Me  are  also  finding  that  pressure  from  within  the  institution  Is  not  as 
great  In  behalf  of  professional  accreditation  as  we  had  once  assumed*  Me 
would  be  comfortable  In  saying  that  the  pressure  for  professional  accredlta* 
tlon  at  the  two-year  college  level  Is  not  nearly  as  gross  as  It  Is  at  the 
senior  college  level,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  some  of  which  I would  like 
to  explore  with  you  In  a moment* 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  have  the  feeling  that  the  six  regional 
associations  would  be  most  cooperative  In  modifying  their  procedures  to 
accommodate  some  of  the  things  which  we  with  the  study  and  others  who  are 
Investigating  the  problem  feel  need  to  be  done* 

It  Is  this  kind  of  a reaction  that  we  are  beginning  to  put  together,  and  I 
might  state  that  we  feel  at  this  time  rather  comfortable  with  the  progress 
that  has  been  made* 

On  one  of  the  areas  we  have  been  most  concerned  with  and  about.  Is  the 
relationship  which  should  exist  between  an  organization  which  seeks  to  under- 
take a training  sequence,  l*e»,  the  junior  college,  and  an  organization 
composed  of  the  pr<^ucts  of  that  training,  l«e*,  the  National  League  for 
Nursing,  American  Nurses'  Association,  Engineering  Council  for  Professional 
Development,  the  National  Association  of  Landscape  Architects,  or  vdsat  have 
you*  The  desire  of  organizations  to  participate  In  quality  control  Is  not 
new.  As  organizations  grow,  they  become  concerned  about  standards  of  train- 
ing for  their  own  membership,  and  seek  methods  of  enforcing  and  quantifying 
these  standards*  As  Se).don  has  said  — and  pardon  the  paraphrase  — 
professional  accreditation  Is  Intimately  related  to  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Individuals  to  attain  a high  vocational  and  monetary  standard* 

I feel  It  Is  Important  for  people  concerned  with  accreditation  to  be  able 
to  differentiate  the  Intrinsic  from  the  extrinsic  needs,  perhaps  as  we  see 
It,  and  be  able  to  separate  the  real  from  the  perceived*  I do  not  mean  to 
deny  the  value  of  the  accreditation  function  on  the  part  of  the  associations* 
I only  ask  that  an  effort  be  made  to  understand  It*  Ne're  doing  a little 
think  piece,  separate  from  the  study.  In  which  we're  seeking  answers  In  a 
sociological  context  about  the  ability  of  an  Institution,  (assuming  an 
organizational  structure  con  modify  Itself  to  become  an  Institution,)  we're 
doing  a think  piece  on  what  kind  of  force  has  to  be  applied  against  this 
organization  or  Instltulon  In  order  for  It  to  modify  Its  behavior,  and  under 
what  conditions  this  Is  healthy  and  under  what  conditions  It  Is  not  so 
healthy*  We're  specifically  looking  at  the  ability  of  the  Institution  to 
tolerate  what  we  call  external  press  or  an  external  force  as  It  relates  to 
the  OLalntenance  of  Its  own  Integrity*  This  presumes  on  the  part  of  an 
organization  that  It  (1)  has  Institutionalized  Itself  and  (2)  In  the 
Institutional  process  has  developed  an  Integrity*  Assuming  that  these  two 
conditions  are  met,  what  kind  of  force  Is  brought  to  bear  on  It  to  modify 
Its  behavior,  and  by  what  kind  of  organization?  We  have  Identified  some  of 
these  organizational  styles  — the  Federal  Government,  for  Instance,  state 
goveinunents,  legislatures,  community  action  groups  and  professional  associa- 
tions* 


vie  feel,  then,  any  institution  is  susceptible.  It  is  especially  susceptible 
to  pressure  vhen  it  has  what  Burton  Clark  calls  ^'precarious  value*”  1 
think  all  of  those  of  you  here  who  have  fought  the  battle  of  associate 
degree  programs,  (and  1 came  frost  an  institution  which  went  through  the 
battle  of  trying  to  establish  an  associate  degree  program,)  vocational 
programs  in  general,  new  programs  in  particular,  are  indeed  precarious 
values.  But  what  you  find  in  your  ongoing  battle  — and  1 know  it's 
giving  away  the  essence  of  the  think  piece  but  what  you  find,  basically, 
is  the  junior  college  fdiich,  as  a force,  is  atten^ting  to  legitimize  its 
own  behavior  and  institutionalize  its  own  behavior,  is  at  the  same  time 
being  confronted  by  a series  of  pressures  which  are  in  essence  attempting  to 
do  exactly  the  same  thing, 

1 think  it^s  for  you  people  to  differentiate  between  that  part  of  accredita* 
tion  activity  which  is  for  health  care  and  for  patient  care  and  that  which 
is  for  the  nurse  or  for  the  medical  technician,  1 think  you  have  to  make 
this  differentiation. 

It  is  interesting  to  those  of  us  who  are  evaluating  this  in  what  is, 
hopefully,  an  objective  manner,  to  see  what  seems  to  me  and  to  other  laymen 
to  be  an  obvious  discrepancy,  that  is  to  say,  those  associations  most 
concerned  with  accreditation  activity  on  the  part  of  their  associations  are 
the  very  groups  which  have  access  to  their  skill  areas  limited  by  licensure. 

It  does  not  satisfy  me,  as  one  interested  in  research,  to  say  that  licensure 
gives  a legitimate  basis  or  a behavior  to  the  individual  and  accreditation 
to  the  program.  This  doesn't  do  it  for  me,  because  if  service  is  to  be 
performed  by  meaibers  who  are  registered,  licensed  or  certificated,  then  this 
is  control.  If  It  is  not  accreditation  then  it  is  licensure*  If  one  of 
the  two  works,  you  don’t  need  the  other,  and  1 can  see,  at  this  point,  no 
rational  basis  for  the  two, 

Ite  have  many  concerns  about  the  association  accrediting  bodies  and  the 
impact  they  have,  or  could  have,  on  the  two»year  college.  As  institutionalize^ 
tion  takes  place  we  iomediately  get  into  the  concept  of  integrity  and  the 
ability  to  withstand  pressures.  Does  the  accrediting  agency  act  as  a 
national  agent  which  does  or  could  cause  the  institution  to  deviate  from 
its  commitment  to  accommodate  a program?  fftmt  about  the  specialized  accredita* 
tion  as  a stultifying  force  in  curriculum  innovation  and  change?  This  is  a 
gross  area,  as  we  look  at  it*  1 have  read  some  accreditation  reports,  and  1 
have  had  some  interesting  reactions,  because  the  very  things  that  1 was 
listening  to  half  an  hour  ago  are  some  of  the  very  reasons  why  at  least  some 
of  the  institutions  have  been  denied  accreditation*  Iheir  curriculum  did 
not  meet  what  was  to  the  evaluators  a meaningful  and  legitimate  educational 
endeavor,  and  1 don' t see  how  we  can  train  for  the  new  technology  when  we 
beat  the  ploughshares  out  with  a hammer*  It  can't  be  done* 

One  of  the  other  things  that  bothers  us,  as  people  involved  in  trying  to 
untangle  some  of  this,  is  that  each  adsociation  which  is  recognized  by  the 
national  Comnission  to  accredit  programs  says  it  fills  a social  need,  1 
buy  it,  and  1 think  it  sounds  very  nice,  and  1 think  that  if  you  quantify 
social  need  as  protection  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  ptibUc,  1 think 
this  is  fine-  but  to  me  this  doesn't  answer  the  question,  1 thiidc  we  have 
to  rethink  the  \diole  concept  of  social  need  as  a criterion  for  recognition 
by  various  groups* 
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Once  agaln>  I would  like  to  emi^haslze  that  the  project  was  undertaken  as  an 
exploratory  to  attempt  some  Identification  of  the  parameters  of  the  general 
probleou  Tfe  feel  that  the  project  will  be  a success  In  this  regard*  Tte*re 
very  hopeful  that  we  will  be  In  a position  to  make  some  meaningful  suggestions 
for  further  study^  and  In  addition,  we  would  hope  that  a tenatlve  guideline 
for  accreditation  activity  at  this  level  of  educational  opportunity  will  be 
developed  for  review  by  Interested  parties* 

VJe  are  convinced  of  several  things:  (1)  that  there  Is  room  for  both  voluntary 

accreditation  styles;  (2)  lie  are  convinced  that  both  voluntary  accreditation 
styles  are  In  need  of  some  serious  review  and,  In  some  cases,  modification* 
tfe  are  also  convinced  that  everyone  v7ho  has  undertaken  to  participate  with 
us  in  this  endeavor  has  done  so  In  the  good  spirit  of  academic  Investigation, 
and  we* re  very  pleased  to  have  this  kind  of  cooperation  among  all  of  the 
member  agencies  and  the  Institutions  at  large* 

lhank  you  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  today*  I hope  the 
Information  that  we  have  to  share  now  and  the  Information  we  will  have  In 
the  future.  Is  of  sor%  value  to  you  In  your  deliberations* 


TEACHER  FRBPARATION 


Mildred  L.  Montag,  Ed.D. ^ R*N» 


The  need  for  faculty  memibers  for  all  kinds  of  educational  programs  Is  a 
well  documented  fact.  Educational  programs  in  nursing  are  no  exception. 
Another  point  of  agreement,  I'm  sure.  Is  that  a well-qualified  faculty 
Is  Important,  and  the  quality  of  the  program,  is 'directly  related  to  the 
quality  of  the  faculty.  Here  the  agreement  ends.  This  Is  Indeed  an  old 
argument,  as  to  whether  the  teacher  should  know  what  to  teach,  or  how  to 
teach. 

To  me.  It's  a specious  argument.  Surely  we  are  agreed  that  nursing  pro- 
grams need  faculty,  and  quality  faculty.  How  they  should  be  prepared 
Is  what  we're  going  to  discuss.  Hhat  follows,  then,  In.nQr  comments.  Is 
what  I believe  about  faculty  preparation.  If  there  Is  some  overlap  and 
some  repetition  between  what  you  may  or  may  not  have  read  ta  a recent 
"Nursing  Outlook",  this  Is  not  entirely  coincidental. 

I shall  approach  what  I'm  about  to  say  In  three  parts:  what  I believe 

constitutes  faculty  preparation;  how  preparation  for  associate  degree 
programs  compares  or  differs,  and  then  some  of  the  problems  we  face  In 
teacher  preparation.  First  of  all,  what  constitutes  preparation? 

The  first  requisite  for  any  preparation  of  teaching  Is  command  of  subject 
matter  or  content  area.  For  us  In  nursing  this  means  nursing.  And  I 
mean  to  Include  in  my  statement  "conmand  of  the  subject  matter  or  content 
area"  skill  In  the  practice  -o£~nurslng. ' how  can  a^teacher  teach  the 
practice  of  nursing  unless  she  herself  Is  able  to  practice  nursing?  What 
Is  meant  by  the  term  "expert  practitioner"  Is  not  always  clear,  and  It 
obviously  doesn't  mean  the  same  thing  to  everyone.  At  the  present  time 
It  Is  almost  a fetish  or  a cliche,  with  very  little  meaning  attached  to 
the  term.  When  I say  "command  of  the  subject  matter"  I mean  "command  of 
the  subject  matter",  which  Includes  the  practice  of  nursing.  X don't 
think  one  has  to  do  It  eight  hours  a week  In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

Within  the  past  week  I've  heard  that  there's  been  an  almost  complete 
reversal  In  the  master's  programs  In  the  United  States,  that  Is,  a change 
from  preparing  teachers  or  administrators  or  whatever  you  might  wish  to 
call  the  functional  area,  to  preparing  the  clinical  specialist,  whatever 
that  Is.  The  person  making  the  statement  quickly  added  that  this  was  a 
distinctly  favorable  movement,  and  as  quickly  said  that  they  would  make 
better  teachers,  that  they  would  be  better  prepared  for  teaching  because 
they  were  "clinical  specialists". 
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It's  the  last  stetement  ^ich  is  disturbing  to  me.  To  prepare  a clinical 
specialist,  ^ich  no  one  has  yet  defined,  and  declare  her  to  be  a teacher, 
is  puzzling.  Is  this  another  evidence  of  the  bandwag^  technique  of 
building  curricula  for  master* s programs.  If  one  does  it  everybody  has 
to  do  it.  The  importance  of  being  well  grounded  in  the  areas  to  be 
taught  cannot  be  over-eiiq>hasized,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
is  but  a beginning  of  knowledge,  to  be  added  to  and  strengthened  as  the 
days,  months  and  years  go  on.  Ko  master* s program,  no  doctoral  program, 
n^  program  prepares  for  all  time. 

A second  requisite  might  be  called  professional  education  knowledge.  In 
this  area  1 would  include  educational  psychology,  knowledge  about  the 
learner  and  how  he  behaves,  teaching  methodology,  principles  of  curri*- 
culum  development,  knowledge  of  the  nature  cf  education  and  institutions 
that  are  developed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  education.  Practice  in 
teaching,  by  i^atever  term  that  is  called,  should  also  be  included. 

A third  requisite,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a continuation  of  the  general 
education  begun  in  baccalaureate  programs.  Studies  have  shown  that  the 
teachers  of  nursing  rate  their  preparation  in  this  respect  inadequate. 

The  enrichment  of  the  personal  life  of  any  individual  is  highly  desirable. 
For  those  whose  mission  is  to  guide  youth  it  bee<Mnes  imperative. 

In  quantitative  terms,  what  does  this  mean?  Well,  it  can  scarcely  meatl 
less  than  a master* s degree,  for  specialized  preparation  at  the  bacca- 
laureate level  is  a thing  of  the  past.  Increasingly  it  is  going  to 
demand  more  than  that,  that  is,  more  than  master*s  preparation.  Doc- 
toral preparation  for  college  faculty  appointments  is  becoming  essential. 
The  failure  of  nurse  educators  to  recognize  this  and  to  cope  with  the 
problem  has  led  to  two  different  pr^tices,  neither  desirable.  On  the 
one  hand,  ntirsing  programs  have  a disproportionate  ntmtber  of  nurses  or 
persons  at  the  instructor  or  assistant  professor  level,  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  individuals  to  meet  the  standards  set  for  the  higher 
ranks,  and  by  virtue  of  this  they  are  ineligible  for  many  of  the  benefits 
of  faculty  appointment,  including  such  things  as  sabbaticals,  tenure  and 
the  like. 

Or,  on  the  other  h^d,  faculty  members  hold  academic  r^k  for  which  their 
preparation  and  their  qualifications  do  not  entitle  them.  In  either 
event,  the  situation  is  difficult.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  we  need 
more  nurses  preparing  for  and  receiving  the  doctoral  degree.  In  this 
area  1 am  including  the  associate  degree  programs. 

Then  how  does  preparation  compare  or  differ  in  the  associate  degree  pro- 
gram? There  are  obviously  more  similarities  than  differences  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  no  matter  what  the  subject  matter  or  the  level 
of  the  institution  for  T^ich  they  are  preparing.  Just  as  obviously, 
teachers  in  associate  degree  nursing  programs'oced  as  much  and  as  good 
preparation  as  ^y  other  teacher.  First  1 would  like  to  dispel  some 
impressions  about  teaching  in  associate  degree  programs  and  the  prep- 
Aation  that  the  teachers  need. 
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There  are  those  vho  think  that  the  teacher  needs  less  command  of  the 
content  area,  for  they  will  be  teaching  less  content,  both  In  amount 
and  In  kind.  I would  suggest  that  this  teacher,  ttiat  Is,  the  one  In 
the  associate  degree  program,  needs  as  much  or  more.  In  order  to  select 
that  which  Is  appropriate  for  the  associate  degree  level  and  that  xfhlch 
Is  pertinent  for  nursing  technicians. 

Schlotfeldt,  In  her  article  In  "Nursing  Outlook",  suggests  that,  and  I 
quote,  "Some,"  that  Is,  teachers  In  associate  degree  programs,  "will 
have  completed  graduate  preparation  at  the  doctoral  or  master's  level. 
Others  would  be  experienced  generalists."  She  describes  the  graduate  of 
tie. .baccalaureate,  that  Is,  the  professional  program,  as  a generalist, 
prepared  to  practice  In  a variety  of  settings.  Ihls  person,  she  suggests, 
will  be  the  teacher,  or  at  least  among  the  teachers,  In  the  associate 
degree  program.  This  person  would  not  meet  my  criteria,  or  any  of  my 
criteria,  for  teaching  In  the  associate  degree  program. 

While  community  junior  colleges  tend  to  be  quite  specific  about  the  kind 
and  amount  of  academic  preparation  required  for  those  who  teach  In  the 
academic  or  general  area,  they  are  more  lenient  In  the  requirements  for 
those  teaching  In  what  are  commonly  called  the  occupational  or  technical 
areas.  In  the  latter  they  are  inclined  to  place  much  more  emphasis  on 
experience  and  less  on  formal  education.  One  college  administrator 
reported  at  a conference  I attended  In  October  that  In  one  of  the  new 
health-related  occupatlonal^currlcula  In  his  Institution  he  had  employed 
a Navy  corpsman  who  had  been  a technician  for  20  years,  and  he  was  respon- 
sible for  that  particular  program  In  his  Institution.  If  one  Interprets 
teaching  as  the  telling  of  the  student  how  to  do  something  In  the  manner 
in  which  the  practitioner  has  done  It  for  20  years,  then  this  person 
might  suffice.  This  Is  hardly  the  pers'm  that  !<tl3s  Fahy  was  describing 
as  necessary  for  the  world  of  the  future,  however. 

Ihls  definition  of  teaching  Is  not  one  to  which  I would  subscribe.  It 
Is  not  Infrequently  necessary,  then,  to  explain  the  need  for  academically 
qualified  Instructors  for  the  nursing  programs  to  the  college  adminis- 
tration, for  they  are  Inclined  to  use  this  kind  of  statement  for  the 
nurse  faculty,  that  they  need  not  have  as  much  academic  preparation  as 
In  the  academic  areas.  In  short,  the  nee^  for  excellent  teachers.  In 
the  associate  degree  nursing  programs  needs  no  defense.  Their  prep- 
aration may  be  slightly  different,  but  no  less  good.  Gardner  reminds 
us,  in  his  book  on  Excellence,  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  excellence, 
and  this  Is  one  of  the  "absurdly  obvious  truths  of  which  we  must  constantly 
remind  ourselves,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  "But  excellence  Implies  more 
than  competence.  It  Implies  a striving  for  the  highest  standard  In 
every  phase  of  Hfe.  We  need  Individual  excellence  In  all  Its  forms, 
in  every  kind  of  creative  endeavor,  In  political  life,  In  education, 

In  Industry  — In  short,  universally." 

It  should,  then,  come  as  no  surprise  that  I believe  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  associate  degree  programs  differs  somewhat  from  the 
preparation  of  other  programs.  Here  are  some  of  the  ways  In  which  I see 
them  differing*  First,  In  the  area  of  subject  matter,  since  the  associate 
degree  programs  generally,  although  not  universally,  follow  the  broad 
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field  approach  to  curriculum  planning,  the  teacher  needs  broader  prep» 
aration  in  the  areas  to  be  taught.  A specialist  in  cardio^scnlar 
nursing  would  find  her  preparation  for  the  associate  degree  program 
inadequate,  and  that  is  what  the  clinical  specialist  would  be,  if  1 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  clinical  specialist,  and  t make  no  claim 
to  understand  it.  The  teacher  would  need  far  broader  preparation  in  the 
area  of  physical  illness,  certainly,  and  probably  also  a firm  grounding 
in  the  area  of  mental  illness,  for  they  are  not  unrelated.  Sheer 
economic  necessity  would  force  the  college  to  require  teaching  in  a 
broader  area  than,  for  example,  cardiovascular  nursing. 

Hbre  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  this  preparation  simply  doesn't 
fit* .the  associate  degree  nursing  curriculum.  Graduate  programs,  as  well 
as  accreditingr;groups,  need  to  define  differently  what  constitutes 
preparation  of  a teacher  in  the  content  area  for  the  associate  degree 
program.  Should  she  be  a specialist  in  generalization,  that  is,  in  the 
field  of  nursing? 

Second,  in  the  professional  education  area  certain  differences  are 
obvious.  Peiifkaps  the  most  obvious  is  the  understanding  and  being  able 
to  cope  with  the  heterogeneity  of  the  student  body.  Associate  degree 
programs  continue  to  attract  a wider  age  range  than  is  commonly  found 
in  other  nursing  programs.  The  range  of  abilities  among  the  students 
is  also  wider  than  found  in  other  kinds  of  programs.  Understanding  the 
older  student,  and  how  to  deal  with  those  of  different  abilities,  is 
important. 

In  the  area  of  the  new  technologies'  there  is  a need  for  a much  wider 
preparation,  much  better  preparation,  than  is  now  given,  1 thitik,  in 
any  program.  Certainly  we  can  no  longer  continue  to  talk  about  one 
teacher  to  six  students  if  we're  going  to  ever  cope  with  the  problems 
that  we  have.  The  newer  technologies,  if  we're  going  to  move  into  the  , 
twentieth  century,  had  better  be  known  by  the  associate  degree  faculty; 
members. 

It's  obvious  that  the  community  junior  college  is  a different  institution. 
Whether  you  consider  it  unique  or  not,  1 thitik  all  would  accept  the 
differences.  There  are  those  who  argue  that  it  is  not  unique,  but  I'm 
sure  we  would  say  that  it's  different.  Some  introduction  to  the  philo- 
sophy and  programs  in  the  community  junior  college  will  help  the  new 
instructor  find  her  place  in  the  whole  enterprise. 

The  field  experiences,  that  is,  practice  teaching,  should  be  In  an 
associate  degree  nursing  program.  An  opportunity  to  consider  the  phi- 
losophy, objectives  and  operation  of  the  associate  degree  nursing 
ciirriculum  is  important. 

There  are,  then,  in  the  professional  education  area,  significant 
differences. 

Thus  far,  we've  been  talking  about  preparation  of  the  new  instructor, 
one  who  has  indicated  the  goal  of  teaching  in  the  associate  degree 
program.  For  this  instructor  the  program  can  be  different  from  the 
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beginning.  What  about  the  Instructor  vho  changes  goals?  It's  desirable 
that  she  have  some  orientation  to  the  associate  degree  program.  Work- 
shops, or  a return  to  the  university  for  additional  study  specifically 
related  to  the  associate  degree  nursing  programs  may  suffice  for  this 
Instructor.  Ibese  are  Important  fOr  the  person  who  has  been  In  a diploma 
program  or,  If  you  wlll>  a baccalaureate  program  who  moves  Into  the 
associate  degree  program,  let  me  hasten  to  say,  however,  there  Is  no 
shortcut  tb  good  preparation,  t^at  might  be  expedient,  and  Wha^  we 
might  do  In  short-term  ways,  night  well  prove  to  be  short-chaHo^^ 
Instructor  and  the  program  Itself.  For  some  time  to  come,  however,  most 
Instructors  In  the  associate  degree  programs  will  be  prepared  at  the 
master's  level,  and  many  of  them  will  not  have  had  specific  preparation 
In  the  associate  degree  curriculum.  However,  Whatever  one  says  about  It, 
It  should  be  sound  preparation. 

There  are  a nuiober  of  problems  facing  those  who  need  an  adequate  supply 
of  teachers,  and  those  Who  prepare  such  teachers:  In  other  words,  the 

graduate  programs.  Until  such  problems  are  recognised  and  some  measures 
taken  to  solve  them,  the  possibilities  of  associate  degree  nursing  pro- 
grams graduating  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  nursing  technicians 
Is  greatly  limited.  It  Is  perhaps  only  wishful  thinking  to  believe 
that  we  will  ever  have  the  right  number  of  the  right  kind  of  teachers, 
but  It  Is  Imperative  for  us  to  at  least  aim  In  that  direction.  These 
are  some  of  the  problems,  as  X see  them. 

First  of  all,  the  recruitment  of  potential  teachers  to  graduate  progr^s. 
This  problem  Is  Increased  by  the  fact  that  baccalaureate  programs  from 
Which  graduate  students  must  come  are  graduatelng  too  few  each  year. 

X wonder  If  you  realize  that  the  average  number  graduating  from  bacca- 
laureate programs,  per  program  each  year.  Is  25.  And  this  nuoiber  has 
not  changed  materially  In  the  last  few  years.  This  throws  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  teacher  shortage  directly  upon  the  baccalaureate  program, 
and  X'm  talking  here  about  generic  programs.  The  backlog  of  potential 
graduate  students  has  disappeared.  We  had  a substantial  number  at  the 
beginning  of  the  traineeship  program,  but  with  the  continuation  of  that 
program  the  great  backlog  has  disappeared.  Ifast  year  In  the  State  of 
Kew  York  — and  X think  I'm  not  exaggerating  When  X say  two  of  the  largest 
programs  In  the  United  States  are  located  In  New  Yoidc  City  — we  grad- 
uated only  212  with  master's  degrees,  and  many  of  these  people  were  not 
going  to  remain  In  that  particular  state.  This  was  a decline,  by  the 
way  In  graduate  degrees,  master's  degrees,  offered  last  year  over  the 
year  preceding. 

Xt's  Interesting  to  note  In  thio  connec^:lon,  that  Is,  the  shortage  of 
graduates  with  baccalaureate  degrees  from  which  we  must  attract  graduate 
students,  that  In  the  Simms  study  most  of  the  graduates  of  baccalaureate 
programs  In  that  study  Indicated  teaching  as  an  ultimate  goal.  Hhat  are 
we  doing  to  Interest  young  graduates  of  baccalaureate  programs  In  prep- 
aring for  teaching?  Ifore  specifically,  the  recruitment  problem  Is  In- 
creased for  the  associate  degree  program  by  the  commonly  felt,  but  not 
necessarily  overtly  expressed.  Idea  that  there  Is  somehow  more  prestige 
Involved  in  teaching  In  a baccalaureate  program  than  In  an  associate 
degree  program.  And  so.  In  the  institution  from  which  I come,  we  have 
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considerably  more  preparing  for  the  baccalaureate,  contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  than  we  have  for  associate  degree  programs.  There  are  probably 
four,  five  or  six  times  as  many  people  preparing  for  baccalaureate  pro- 
grams as  for  associate  degree  programs.  This,  incidentally,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  teachers  of  nursing.  There  is  many  a community  college 
instructor,  and  in  some  instances  entire  community  colleges,  trying 
their  level  best  to  make  the  course  they  teach  or  the  college  itself 
into  a duplicate  of  the  traditional  four-year  college.  This  appears  to 
me  to  be  particularly  unfortunate,  becavse  again  I'm  not  speaking  of  not 
only  the  nursing  problem  but  of  the  generalized  college  problem.  By 
sheer  quantitative  measures  the  need  for  instructors  in  associate  degree 
programs  is  today,  and  \d.ll  continue  to  be,  much  greater  than  for  bacca- 
laureate progr^s.  So  the  opportunities,  from  a sheer  numerical  point 
of  view,  are  much  greater  in  the  associate  degree  programs.  The  remu- 
neration for  "teachers  in  the  associate  degree  programs  is  fully  as  good 
and  sometimes  better  than  in  baccalaureate  programs. 

Another  aspect  of  the  recruitment  problem  is  what  might  be  identified 
as  lack  of  acceptance,  in  spite  of  i^hat  we  see  here,  of  the  associate 
degree  program,  and  hence  a rejection  of  the  idea  of  preparing  to  work 
in  one.  One  has  only  to  note  recent  events,  and  I go  back  no  farther 
than  two  weeks,  to  realize  that  the  position  paper  of  the  ANA,  though 
officially  adopted  in  policy,  does  not  have  the  full  support  of  those 
in  nursing  education,  and  this  complicates,  I thinlc,  the  recruitment 
problem. 

A second  problan  is  the  lack  of  availability  of  progr^s  preparing 
teachers  for  associate  degree  programs.  This  has  been  to  a degree 
alleviated  by  recent  grants  to  a few  universities  to  develop  such  pro- 
grams;- But  by  attempting  to  solve  one  problem,  to  make  these  programs 
more  available,  another  problem,  already  known  but  now  increased,  is  one 
of  shortage  of  nurse  educators  qualified  to  prepare  the  teachers  of 
associate  degree  programs.  We  need  many  more  educators  eligible  for 
appointment  to  graduate  faculties,  and  a doctoral  degree  is  the  usual 
requisite.  Again  exceptions  are  sometimes  made  t^ere  other  kinds  of 
qualifications  are  accepted.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  increase  the  number 
or  the  size  of  the  programs  preparing  teachers  until  we  have  people 
qualified  to  teach  teachers.  If  you  think  the  probl^  is  great  at  the 
baccalaureate  and  associate  degree  level,  you  should  face  it  at  the 
graduate  level.  I know  one  junior  college  which  anticipates,  and  it 
is  in  for  a rude  awakening,  only  those  who  hold  doctoral  degrees.  I 
spent  the  afternoon  trying  to  convince  the  dean  that  the  300  doctoral 
degree  holders  there  were, were  already  placed.  He  has  not  yet  accepted 
tliat  fact,  I think. 

A third  problem  is,  that  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
programs  preparing  teachers  for  associate  degree  programs  are  in  fact 
offering  what  is  most  needed  by  potential  teachers.  I refer  here  to  the 
content  area  in  particular,  although  not  necessarily  exclusively,  the 
clinical  area  x^hich  the  teacher  needs  in  her  preparation.  Ik)st  prograns 
—and,  I hasten  to  add,  my  own  — include  courses  in  the  traditional 
pattern,  the  big  five:  medicine,  surgery,  maternity,  pediatrics  and 

psychiatry.  Since  this  kind  of  specialization  leads  to  this  kind  of 
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pattern  In  the  prt. 'ram  to  which  the  graduate  goes,  Is  this  the  best  prep- 
aration for  the  associate  degree  program  teacher?  I think  not,  but 
tdiere  does  the  change  start?  T'THl  you  employ  someone  who  doesn't  have 
a medical  nursing  specialization?  Are  you  looking  for  teachers  In 
maternity  nursing?  If  you  are,  and  we  do  not  prepare  them  — where  do 
we  begin  to  solve  these  problems?  Maybe  It's  the  graduate  program's 
responsibility  to  make  this  change.  I suspect  It  Is,  but  then  you  have 
to  take  this  new  person  we  put  out,  and  an  accrediting  agency  can't 
say,  "You've  had  no  course  In  --  , and  therefore  you  are  unqualified." 
There  has  to  be  some  changes  In  the  preparation  of,  and  then  subsequently 
In  the  programs  themselves. 


The  fourth  problem  In  recruitment.  In  the  area  of  preparation  of  teachers. 
Is  that  there  seems  to  be  some  tendency  for  nurses  to  get  master's  de- 
grees In  whatever  area  liappens  to  be  offered  In  the  college  nearest 
them,  whether  or  not  that  prepares  for  teaching  In  any  kind  of  a nursing 
program.  One  of  the  studies  shows  that  nurses  are  most  reluctant  to  go 
for  furtlier  preparation,  and  when  asked  how  far  It  Is  logical  to  expect 
a person  to  go  for  that  preparation,  one  person,  I hope  not  seriously, 
answered,  "Fifteen  minutes".  It  takes  longer  than  that  to  go  across  a 
large  campus. 

I think  we've  got  to  appreciate,  on  both  sides  of  the  fence,  the  teacher 
being  prepared  and  the  employing  agency,  that  If  a teacher  can  get  the 
job  teaching  maternity  nursing  when  her  major  was  guidance,  why  should 
she  get  other  preparation?  The  potential  teacher  needs  to  Identify  the 
area  In  which  she  wishes  to  teach,  and  then  seek  the  preparation,  wher- 
ever It  Is  offered.  This  also  means  that  admlnlstratora. college  and 
nursing,  must  look  behind  the  degree  label  In  order  to  determine 
preparation. 

There  may  be  other  problems  but  these  should  show  we  have  no  easy 
time  ahead. 

We  have  a challenge  to  produce  enough  nurses  to  meet  socletyfs  • need. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  do  this  In  a way  never  accomplished  before. 

The  question  Is  — Have  we  the  wisdom,  the  courage  to  do  It?  I hope 
we  have'. 
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TEACHKR  PREPAEUIION 


Martha  E,  Rogers,  Sc.D. , R.M. 


Mow,  you'll  get  the  other  half  of  the  circuit.  There  is  one  problem, 
you  know.  We  have  disappointed  several  audiences  because  we  don*  t 
disagree  often  enough.  About  the  only  thing  we  have  is  an  opportunity 
to  see  if  we  can  get  the  last  word.  I thought  I might  give  you  a 
little  example  before  I moved  into  the  serious  part  of  my  discussion. 
There  \tere  t^o  young  boys  who  were  quite  competitive  as  they  went 
through  school.  They  were  always  trying  to  see  who  could  ouHo  the 
other.  Periodically  they  took  time  out  to  put  one  another  in  his 
place.  In  time  they  grew  up  and  went  their  separate  ways.  One  of 
them  became  a very  eminent  bishop,  a bit  round  in  front,  you  know, 
and  the  other  a very  fine  admiral,  decked  out  with  much  gold  braid. 

The  other  day  the  bishop  was  down  in  Grand  Central  Station.  He  looked 
across  the  way,  and  whom  should  he  see  but  the  admiral,  in  his  finest 
uniform.  He  went  across,  tapped  the  admiral  on  the  shoulder,  and 
asked,  "Conductor,  when  does  the  next  trrain  leave  for  Boston?"  The 
admiral  turned  around,  looked  the  bishop  up  and  down,  and  said, 

"Mad^,  in 'your  condition  you  shouldn't  be  traveling." 

It  should  be  a truism  at  this  point  to  note  that  the  education  of 
nursing's  practitioners  will  not  exceed  the  quality  of  nursing's 
faculty  members.  It  ought  to  be  equally  well  knomi  that  nursing 
quality  will  not  surpass  the  nursing  education  that  underlies  it. 
Nursing  continues  to  labor  under  a shortage  of  qualified  nursing 
personnel  to  teach  its  scudents,  despite  a decade  of  federal  support. 
Recent  monies  fron  the  Kellogg  Foundation  give  evidence  that  this 
continues  to  be  a pressing  problem.  Esqponential  increases  in  science 
and  technology  have  made  explicit  the  essentiality"  of  learning  in 
today's  world.  Long  overdue  replacement  of  hospital  schools  by  ed- 
ucational institutions  has  taken  on  a new  urgency.  Esqperience  is  no 
longer  a substitute  for  learning.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
noted  that  e^qperience  today  can  be  a handicap. 


As  we  talk  about  the  education  of  nursing  teachers  we  must  take 
cognizance  of  these  new  dimensions.  Forty-five  states  require  four 
years  of  college  to  teach  in  elementary  school,  and  all  states  re- 
quire a full  college  education  as  the  minimum  for  teaching  in  secondary 
schools.  Many  secondary  schools  require  a master's  degree  for  faculty 
appointment.  Bernard  Barrelson  has  noted,  "The  master's  degree 
cannot  be  recovered  as  the  acceptable  degree  for  college  teachers." 

Full  colleges  and  universities  e^qpect  that  their  faculty  will  hold 
doctoral  degrees.  Certainly  a master's  degree  represents  minimal 
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preparation  for  teaching  beyond  the  high  school.  At  this  point  in 
time  I would  propose  that  for  many  of  those  who  will  teach  in 
assopiate  degree  nursing  programs  the  master's  degree  as  acceptable 
preparation  is  perhaps  a reasonable  goal.  This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  we  do  not  also  need  people  who  will  conplete  doctoral  study, 
but  this  is  not  true  for  all. 

Concomitantly  4.2  per  cent  of  those  teaching  in  associate  degree 
nursing  programs  do  not  possess  an  undergraduate  college  degree. 

By  what  alchemy  they  can  then  purport  to  be  teaching  at  a post-high 
school  or  college  level  is  incomprehensible.  To  appoint  or  to  keep 
such  persons  on  a faculty  is  untenable.  An  additional  27.8  per  cent 
of  associate  degree  faculty  hold  only  a baccalaureate  degree.  Specif- 
ically, nearly  one-third  of  those  teaching  in  A0N  programs  are 
unprepared  to  do  the  job  they've  been  appointed  to  do.  (AtfA  Facts 
About  Nursing  - 1966  Edition). 

That  the  education  of  nurses  belongs  squarely  in  educational  institutions 
is  beyond  argument  (devotees  of  hierarchical  control  and  antiquated 
methods  notwithstanding).  It  is  equally  true  that  associate  degree 
programs  provide  a sounder  means  for  preparing  registered  nurses  than 
do  hospital  schools.  But  regardless  of  control,  sound  preparation  will 
not  take  place  in  the  absence  of  competent  nurse  faculty.  The  imperative 
need  to  replace  hospital  schools  with  AON  programs  as  rapidly  as  poss- 
ible must  be  limited  by  the  availability  of  qualified  nurse  personnel 
to  teach  the  students. 

Baccalaureate  degree  education  is  the  cornerstone  of  nursing  educational 
system.  Baccalaureate  degree  graduates  are  the  nation's  professional 
practitioners  of  nursing.  They  provide  the  source  from  which  nursing's 
graduate  students  must  come:  the  potential  specialists,  practitioners, 

teachers,  supervisors,  administrators,  etc..  I would  carry  Mildred's 
point  a little  further.  I don't  know  just  why  we  should  need  cardlo-' 
vascular  nursing  specialists,  tinless  we're  going  to  relegate  nursing 
to  an  assenibly-llne  approach,  taking  care  of  bits  and  pieces  but  never 
taking  care  of  human  beings. 

In  the  educational  spectrum  there  is  a critical  point  that  identifies 
those  who  educate^ the  educators.  The  quality  of  this  last  group,  or 
its  lack  of  quality,  is  felt  throughout  the  entire  spectrum  of  nursing 
educational  system.  Here  the  shortage  of  qualified  nurse  faculty  Is 
most  acute,  because  its  implications  are  so  far-reaching.  Interestingly 
enough,  ANA  "Facts  About  Nursing",  while  carefully  recording  general 
information  about  faculty  qualifications,  does  not  mention  the  levels  of 
preparation  of  those  teaching  in  graduate  programs.  I would  suspect 
there  might  be  good  reason  for  this  omission,  because  some  of  us  who  are 
in  nursing  education  are  well  aware  that  there  are  many  graduate  programs 
in  nursing  which  do  not  have  faculty  qualified  to  teach  in  graduate 
programs  (meaning  of  course,  holding  a doctoral  degree,  considered  a 
grave  deficiency  In  other  areas  of  academia). 

This  problem  is  further  aggravated  by  the  irresponsible  opening  of 
additional  graduate  programs  either  without  qualified  faculty  or  by 
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further  diluting  the  numbers  of  qualified  persons  who  do  exist.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  shortage  in  numbers  of  qualified 
persons  in  all  of  our  educational  programs » but  considerably  less  has 
been  noted  concerning  the  quality  of  the  graduate  programs  themselves. 
Excuses  abound  to  justify  perpetuation  of  weak  progrsuns  and  the  Ini- 
tiation of  new  ones.  But  the  reality  that  we  face  is  that  though  the 
shortage  In  numbers  of  those  who  possess  paper  qualifications  is  large, 
the  actual  shortage  of  those  who  possess  the  knowledge  and  skill 
necessary  to  teach  the  teachers  of  nursing  is  even  greater. 

Preparation  of  teachers  for  associate  degree  nursing  programs  builds 
upon  the  same  basic  principles  fundamental  to  sound  preparation  for 
teaching  in  other  programs.  This  does  not  negate  associate  degree 
nursing  faculty  criticisms  that  graduate  programs  In  nursing  frequently 
do  not  prepare  persons  adequately  to  teach  In  such  programs.  Rather, 
it  points  up  the  need  for  major  revisions  and  substantive  changes  In 
teacher  preparation  In  general. 

First,  nursing's  teachers  must  possess  a clear  and  unequivocal  under- 
standing of  the  structure  of  nursing's  educational  system  consistent 
with  today's  educational  world.  They  must  value  human  differences 
and  respect  human  dignity.  Incorporation  of  such  values  involves 
gigantic  re-leaming  for  a large  proportion  of  nursing's  graduate 
students.  But  without  such  understanding  the  philosophy  and  purposes 
of  educational  programs  geared  to  Identlflably  different  career  goals 
will  not  be  comprehended. 

Technical  education  is  complete  in  itself.  It  prepares  for  a career 
worthy  of  honor  and  one  having  strong  social  significance.  It  Is  not 
the  first  part  of  professional  education,  and  those  who  would  recruit 
the  professionally  oriented  and  professionally  educable  Into  technical 
programs,  whether  hospital  school  or  associate  degree,  deny  the  reality 
of  individual  differences  in  abilities  and  goals.  United  States  Public 
Health  Service's  General  Stewart's  "ladder  proposal”  Is  a good  example 
of  how  to  sow  intellectual  wastelands.  It  is  a derogation  of  human 
differences.  It  is  an  effort  to  maintain  an  outdated  hierarchical 
contvol.  Host  serious  Is  Its  negation  of  safe  nursing  services  to 
people.  Professional  and  technical  education  are  clearly  different* 
Professional  and  technical  practitioners  are  not  Interchangeable* 
Hbreover,  such  practitioners  are  good  or  poor  according  to  the  career 
for  which  they  are  prepared.  They  are  not  comparable  to  one  another. 

Nursing  offers  two  major  careers;  the  professional  and  the  technical. 
Chatter  about  "types  of  programs"  Is  one  of  the  "games  nurses  play"* 

The  philosophy  and  purposes  of  technical  education  provide  the  frame 
of  reference  within  which  AON  curricula  are  developed.  They  are 
determining  factors  In  the  selection  of  knowledge  and  skills  to  be 
taught.  Too  often  and  for  too  long  nurse  faculties  have  thought  they 
had  to  give  a student  everything  they  knew* 

How  ridiculous  would  we  deem  It  If  a fifth  grade  teacher,  presumably 
a college  graduate,  underiook  such  a task.  At  the  same  time,  faculty 
members  must  possess  graduate  education  that  Is  substantial  If  they  are 
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to  be  able  to  select  out  learnings  appropriate  for  technical  students 
and  participate  In  creative  curriculum  development.  Both  areas  of 
learning  must  be  Incorporated  Into  the  education  of  graduate  students 
preparing  to  teach. 

Second,  the  philosophy  and  purposes  of  technical  education  In  nursing 
must  be  understood  T7lthln  the  dimensions  of  community  college  education 
for  technical  careers.  Faculty  must  learn  to  identify  with  educational 
Institutions,  not  with  service  agencies.  The  community  college  move- 
ment raust  be  comprehended.  A concept  of  higher  education  must  replace 
the  tortuous  modifications  that  often  define  today’s  parodies  of 
apprentice  learning  In  nursing.  University  resources  In  ccnnmunlty 
college  education:  Its  history,  philosophy,  purposes,  administration, 
and  Implementation,  must  be  utilized  in  the  education  of  potential 
teachers. 


Next,  and  central  to  the  preparation  of  any  person  who  expects  to  teach. 

Is  the  Inclusion  of  a hard  core  of  "something  to  teach".  No  amount  of 
methodology,  communication  skills  and  fine  Interpersonal  relationships 
will  serve  as  a substitute  for  theoretical  content  In  nursing*  Nor  Is 
there  any  valid  reason  for  proposing  that  a person  expecting  to  teach 
In  an  associate  degree  program  will  need  any  less  substantial  content 
In  nursing  In  her  master’ s program  than  the  nurse  who  hopes  to  teach  In 
a baccalaureate  progran  or  one  who  plans  to  pursue  any  of  tlie  number  of 
other  careers  In  nursing  which  require  graduate  preparation. 

Concomitantly  associate  degree  nurse  faculties  have  questioned  the  dlchot* 
omles  that  currently  Identify  nursing's  clinical  (or  content)  majors  as 
appropriate  areas  of  selection  for  the  teaching  responsibilities  that 
associate  degree  nurse  faculties  must  assume.  1 would  add,  these  areas 
are  equally  Irrelevant  for  those  who  would  provide  valid  professional 
education  In  nursing  to  baccalaureate  degree  candidates.  The  hard  core 
of  nursing  content  Is  properly  nursing  science:  ^£he  descriptive,  ex- 

planatory and  predictive  principles  about  man  which  underlie  and  guide 
nursing  practice.  A superficial  overview  of  selected  learnings  taken 
from  the  various  clinical  majors  does  not  suffice.  Nor  does  the 
regrouping  of  traditional  clinical  majors  serve  any  justlflahl*e'^. 
purpose.  The  system  of  concepts  which  provide  the  framework  for 
nursing's  theoretical  basis  Is  Identifiable,  although  the  science  of 
nursing  Is  still  embryonic  In  Its  elaboration.  It  Is  Intthe  area  bf 
theoretical  content  In  nursing  science  that  we  face  perhaps  our  greatest 
problem.  This  Is  the  body  of  knowledge,  the  "something  to  teach," 
that  is  central  to  every  nursing  curriculum.  Ne  can  not  teach  or 
acquire  or  utilize  what  we.  don*  t have* 


I'm  not  unaware  of  the  problems  Inherent  In  what  1 believe  has  to  be 
done.  We  do  expect  In  New  York  University  this  September  to  Initiate 
some  first  steps  In  this  process.  All  master's  degree  candidates  will 
be  Introduced  to  basic  principles  of  nurdlng  science,  prerequisite  to 
the  clinical  major  of  their  choice.  We  view  this  as  a transitional 
period.  To  provide  such  instruction  requires  faculty  who  themselves 
possess  doctoral  level  knowledge  In  the  science  of  nursing.  Nurses 
whose  doctoral  studies  have  prepared  them  to  be  psychologists  or 
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sociologists,  physicists  or  physiologists,  etc.,  are  severely  handi- 
capped by  the  narrowness,  inadequacy,  and  inappropriateness  of  their 
preparation  for  such  instruction  in  nursing. 

They  must  undertal'.e  substantial  additional  learning  and  relearning  if 
they  are  to  develop  scholarship  in  nursing.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
problem.  Devotion  to  a clinical  major  sometimes  seems  to  verge  on 
the  fanatic,  and  if  you  will  forgive  the  irreverence,  there  are 
moments  when  one  wonders  if  one  or  our  theme  songs  should  be  *'It  was 
good  enough  for  our  fathers—." 

On  the  positive  side,  however,  there  is  a deep-seated  vitality  stirring 
among  nurses  from  coast  to  coast  that  bodes  well  for  the  future. 

A fourth  area  that  needs  to  be  incorporated  is  the  ability  to  transmit 
knowledge  effectively.  The  bom  teacher  is,  at  best,  a rarity,  if  she 
exists  at  all.  Laws  of  learning,  methods  of  instruction,  tools  of 
evaluation,  and  a range  of  other  knowledges  must  be  provided.  In- 
novations appearing  on  the  educational  scene  must  take  on  practical 
significance.  A university  is  responsible  for  the  students  it  graduates. 
It  must  be  assured  that  Its  graduates  have  the  ability  to  translate 
theory  into  overt,  observable  behavior.  Whether  in  the  clinical 
laboratory  or  in  the  teaching  practlcum,  students  provide  evidence 
of  beginning  skill  In  the  art  of  their  occupation,  an  art  that  should 
continue  to  grow  throughout  their  professional  careers. 

A further  dimension  In  graduate  education  includes  the  strengthening 
and  enhancement  of  investigatory  skills.  Education  for  scholarly 
research  Is  at  the  doctoral  level.  However,  master’s  degree  graduates 
should  be  able  to  read  research  literature  critically.  They . should  :be 
able  to  initiate  and  Implement  significant  studies,  and  to  understand 
and  use  tools  of  research  with  Identlflably  greater  sophistication 
than  is  properly  expected  of  baccalaureate  degree  graduates.  This 
is  not  research  as  this  term  Is  understood  by  scientists,  but  that 
does  not  make  it  less  important.  Rather  it  emphasises  the  need  for 
continuing  imaginative  curiosity  that  finds  expression  in  meaningful 
study  and  publication. 

Opportunity  for  creative  development  in  associate  degree  nursing 
programs  is  open  ended.  So,  too,  are  opportunities  for  a wide  range 
of  other  relevant  areas.  The  selection  of  courses  by  which  students 
will  be  provided  with  the  necessary  learning  to  prepare  them  for  ADN 
teaching  will  vary  from  university  to  university.  Some  courses  are 
properly  required  for  all  master's  degree  candidates.  The  student's 
selection  ,of  a clinical  &a^or  will  determine  certain  content  and 
related  courses. 

A minor  in  teaching  identifies  additional  courses.  The  person  who 
is  planning  to  teach  in  an  associate  degree  program  will  need  course 
oriented  to  understanding  the  community  college  movement  and  its 
multiple  ramifications.  The  principles  of  curriculum  development  do 
not  differ,  but  the  student's  utilisation  of  these  In  thinking  through 
the  development  of  an  AON  program  do  differ.  The  student's  teaching 
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practlcun  properly  utilizes  the  coonualty  college  setting.  Specifically, 
preparation  for  teaching  In  ADH  prograosMs  not  an  Isolated  curriculum 
but  rather  achieves  Its  meaning  by  course  choices  In  selected  areas  of 
higher  education.  Emphasis  needs  to  be  on  basic  principles  having  broad 
relevance,  on  development  of  Imaginative  and  critical  thinking,  on 
logic  and  reason,  and  on  substantial  theoretical  knowledge  In  nursing. 

One  might  properly  ask  next,  "How  long  does  It  take  to  prepare  a person 
properly  to  teach  In  an  associate  degree  program?" 

Historically,  master's  degree  programs  have  represented  one  academic 
year  of  study.  More  recently,  professional  fields  have  tended  toward 
a two*year  master's  degree.  There  are  a number  of  reasons  why,  at 
least  for  the  present,  a two*year  master's  degree  In  nursing  seems 
to  be  on  the^*bo6ks.  First,  the  not  uncomton  Impoverishment  In  bacca- 
laureate degree  programs  Is  reflected  In  Incorporation  of  material  In 
graduate  programs  that  should  have  been  Included  earlier.  Second, 
students  must  be  Introduced  to  graduate  level  content  In  nursing  and 
to  graduate  level  knowledge  In  education.  Third,  general ’ education 
deficiencies  have  to  be  shored  up  and  extended.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  believe  that  as  baccalaureate  programs  are  rebuilt  to  provide  true 
professional  education,  master's  degree  programs  may  be  reduced  In 
length. 

A word  of  caution  semns  appropriate.  The  master's  degree  Is  only  a 
step  on  the  way.  It  Is  not  the  peak  of  nursing  knowledge.  Instruction 
of  master's  degree  candidates  must  be  geared  to  master's  degree  level 
education.  It  Is  as  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  teach  everything  In  a 
master's  degree  program  as  It  Is  to  attempt  to  teach  everything  In  an 
associate  degree  program,  and  simply  extending  the  length  of  the  pro- 
gram accomplishes  nothing.  Instruction  In  principles  must  replace 
the  multiplicity  of  finite  details. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  college  faculty  to  provide  students  with 
the  knowledges  and  beginning  skills  that  will  enable  them  to  secure 
gainful  employment.  It  Is  not  the  responsibility  of  educational 
Institutions  to  turn  out  experienced  practitioners.  This  Is  as  true 
for  teachers  as  It  Is  for  the  products  of  ADN  programs. 

That  associate  degree  programs  In  uurslng  are  producing  graduates  quite 
able  to  perform  In  the  work  world  Is  demonstrable.  In  spite  of  almost 
unbelievable  hurdles,  these  graduates  have  made  a significant  place 
for  themselves.  Continuing  proposals  to  require  Internships  of  these 
graduates  can  only  be  attributed  to  vested  Interests  concerned  with 
control  of  nursing  education  and  a source  of  chepp  labor.  It  Is 
amazing  that  profit-making  Industries  find  It  economical  and  profitable 
to  hire  people  who  are  educated  but  not  experienced.  Hhat  a strange 
contradiction  that  an  agency  which  at  least  claims  to  be  nonprofit 
should  be  so  Inept.  It  Is  an  equally  Interesting  aside  that  medical 
educators  are  seeking  to  dispense  with  medical  Internships,  calling 
them  exploitation. 
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Certainly  employing  agencies  should  not  be  e^^ected  to  make  up  educa* 
tional  deficiencies.  Xt  is  up  to  the  faculty  to  see  that  this  is 
unnecessary,  whether  this  is  the  faculty  preparing  the  AON  students 
or  the  faculty  preparing  the  teachers  to  teach  in  them.  But  without 
qualified  nurse  faculty  in  either  instance,  one  is  in  a poor  position 
to  deal  with  obviously  unsound  proposals*  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
retaining  any  person  on  a college  nursing  faculty  who  does  not  possess 
a full  college  education.  Faculty  members  who  hold  only  a baccalaureate 
degree  must  seek  preparation  for  their  job  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
the  same  principle  holds  true  for  graduate  programs.  Xf  they  do  not, 
their  retention  on  a faculty  is  a derogation  of  responsibility  to 
students  and  to  society*  There  are  ample  and  adequate  scholarships 
available*  No  group  has  ever  had  so  much  money  to  help  them  get  ready 
to  assume  their  social  responsibilities  as  nurses.  Ne  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  it. 

The  job  is  large,  but  by  no  means  impossible*  The  education  of  teachers 
for  associate  degree  programs  in  nursing  must  be  stepped  up,  not  only 
in  numbers  but  in  quality.  Potential  teachers  must  be  helped  to  select 
graduate  programs  that  will  provide  them  with  a philosophy  of  conununity 
college  education  and  a clear  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  technical 
education,  they  must  have  respect  for  technical  programs  and  a respect 
for  the  individuals  who  select  technical  careers.  They  must  be  sure 
they  will  receive  a sound  foundation  in  nursing  theory  or,  if  you  prefer, 
clinical  content.  They  must  be  certain  that  their  program  will  include 
educational  theory  and  methodology.  They  should  verify  thAt  there  will 
be  opportunity  for  qualified  directed  practice.  And  X will  close  by 
pointing  out  that  workshops  and  institutes  can  not  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  formal  learning  that  we  must  undertalce,  even  though 
we  may  worry  about  the  length  of  time  and  the  dollars* 
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THE  JCD  TEACHING  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAH* 
C.  a.  Hill.  Bd.H. 


NEED 

We  would  all  agree  with  the  need  for  making  education  relevant.  Certainly, 
it  la  well  documented  nationally  that  the  need  for  highly  trained  and 
skilled  personnel  Is  continually  Increasing.  Knowledge  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  Important  for  employment  In  our  complex  technological  society-  - 
just  plain  hard  work  is  not  enough. 

The  immediate  need  for  semi-professional  manpower  Is  critical  and 
indications  are  that  It  will  become  even  more  critical  In  the  future. 

Not  only  Is  the  number  of  professionals  Increasing  who  require  the 
services  of  theory  oriented  semi-professionals  to  assist  them,  but 
there  are  other  factors.  Technological  developments  are  continually 
"opening  up"  new  opportunities  for  employment  that  require  more  education 
them  the  typical  high  school  graduate  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  job. 

They  Include  a wide  gamut  of  occupations  related  to  agriculture,  business, 
engineering  and  Industry,  health,  and  the  public  service  fields. 

The  ratios  of  semi-professionals  ("support  help")  to  professionals  are 
Increasing  for  existing  fields  which  also  contributes  to  the  Increased 
dmand.  In  certain  engineering  fields,  for  example,  a relatively  short 
time  ago,  the  ratio  was  less  than  one  technician  for  each  engineer. 

Surveys  now  show  that  the  proportion  of  technicians  Is  Increasing.  Some 
forecasters  project  a ratio  In  the  near  future  of  three  or  four  for 
every  engineer. 

thiemployment  statistics  reveal  dramatically  the  Importance  of  education. 
This  not  only  has  a direct  bearing  on  every  young  person's  educational 
plans,  but  also  Institutions  of  higher  learning.  According  to  national 
leaders,  the  number  of  junior  college  students  will  double  In  the  next 
four  or  five  years  and  the  number  of  public  junior  colleges  will  double 
by  1975  or  1980. 

In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  the  rapidly  developing  Junior  College  District 
has  grown,  since  Its  Inception  In  19^2,  to  an  enrollment  of  over  8,000 
for  the  fall  of  1966.  By  1970,  It  expects  to  have  a staff  of  more  them 
700  professional  educators  and  an  enrollment  of  some  16,000  students. 

Joint  Project  of  the  Junior  College  District  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 

County  and  Southern  Illinois  University 
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In  two-year  post-high  school  programs  throughout  the  country,  faculty 
growth  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  Increase  of  student  enrollments. 
The  teaching  talent  that  could  become  available  tends  to  be  either  well 
established  In  job  careers  or  not  attuned  to  the  need  for  career  program 
teachers.  Even  by  attracting  competent  professionals  from  non-teaching 
fields,  and  through  Informal  In-service  programs  helping  them  become 
competent  as  teachers,  the  growth  of  school  faculties  has  not  kept  pace 
with  Increased  enrollments.  If  the  responsibility  for  educating  well- 
qualified  s^l-professlonals  Is  to  be  effectively  met,  well-qualified 
teachers  must  be  available.  Hence  the  reason  for  this  special  project. 


THE  moGsm 

The  Ford  Foundation  recently  awarded  The  Junior  College  District  of 
St.  Louis  a grant  of  $500,000  to  assist  In  developing  a program  to  help 
overcome  current,  as  well  as  future  shortages  of  teachers  In  semi- 
professional  career  programs  In  comprehensive  two-year  post-high  school 
programs  over  a four-year  period.  The  purpose  Is  two  fold— ^e  Is  long 
range  and  the  other  Is  short  range. 

The  long-range  program  is  a joint  project  with  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity and  The  Junior  College  District.  It  Includes  a ntmiber  of 
different  Master's  degree  programs,  each  of  which  Involves  an  Internship 
In  The  Junior  College  District.  Participants  for  these  programs  are 
selected  from  recent  graduates  and  persons  employed  In  business. 

Industry,  and  the  professions.  Provisions  for  stipends  are  Included 
for  both  the  graduate  work  and  the  Internshlp-core.  A unique  feature 
Is  the  granting  of  University  credit  for  the  Intemshlp-core . 

In  the  short-range  program,  persons  are  recruited  directly  into  the 
Internship  program.  Previous  teaching  experience  Is  not  a requirement. 
Candidates  for  academic  fields  should  have  Master's  degrees  In  their 
disciplines.  For  "technical"  fields.  Master's  degrees  are  also  pre- 
ferred. Appropriate  professional  experience  Is  considered  to  be  of 
major  Importance  for  teachers  In  any  of  the  technical  disciplines. 

The  Internship  Program  Is  full  time  for  one  semester.  It  Is  sufficiently 
flexible  to  meet  the  needs  of  Individual  participants  with  varying  back- 
grounds and  degrees  of  technical  competency.  It  Includes: 

Intern  Teaching 

Student  Personnel  Services  Orientation 

Organizational  Orientation 

Independent  R & D Studies 

Field  Experiences 

Course  Work 

Seminars 
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BENEFITS  TO  INTERNS 


Opportunity  to  intern  under  master  teachers. 

Opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  modus  operandi  of  the  rapidly 
developing  new  Junior  College  District  of  St.  Louis. 


Opportunity  tc  gain  knowledge  to  become  more  effective  as  teachers  in  j 

two-year  post-high  school  Career  Programs. 

] 

Opportunity  to  gain  recommendations  of  professionals  which  will  assist  j 

in  obtaining  better  positions  in  post-high  school  programs  across  the 

country. 

Opportunity  to  gain  eicperlence  that  will  assist  in  professional  advancement.  1 

i 

Opportunity  to  gain  financial  assistance  in  obtaining  a Master's  degree.  I 

! 

SUPERVISORS  OF  INTERNS 

A master  teacher  in  the  intern' s area  of  specialty  is  selected  from  The 
Junior  College  District  to  work  with  each  intern.  Their  functions  in- 
clude the  following; 

Provide  proposal  and  schedule  designed  to  develop  the  intern's 
competencies  as  a teacher. 

Counsel  intern  regarding  teaching  assignments  and  problems  associated 
with  the  Internship. 


Facilitate  intern  In  establishing  the  contacts  necessary  for  service 
and  faculty  assistance  needed  during  the  Internship  period. 

Evaluate  intern  performance  and  potential. 

Coordinate  intern  JCD  Organizational  Orientation. 

Coordinate  intern  JCD  Student  Personnel  Services  Orientation. 

Coordinate  intern  Field  Assignments. 


TEACHING  i 

I 

In  classes  taught  by  interns,  the  Supervisors  have  the  final  responsibility  ~ 

for  the  quality  and  completeness  of  instruction  as  well  as  the  accuracy 
of  grades  assigned  students  enrolled  In  the  classes.  The  intern  is  respon- 
sible to  his  Supervisor  for  the  preparation,  presentation,  and  evaluation 
of  the  classes  he  is  assigned.  Because  of  the  scope  of  the  Internship 
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Program,  these  teaching  assignments  are  two-fifths  the  normal  teaching 
load  and  include  courses  in  which  Career  Program  students  enroll. 


As  a means  for  providing  a better  understanding  of  the  inter-relation- 
ships  of  the  various  disciplines  in  the  Career  Program,  interns  are 
scheduled  to  observe  a number  of  different  types  of  classes.  They  are 
selected  by  the  intern,  and  coordinated  by  the  Supervisor.  The  various 
types  of  classes  and  minimum  number  of  visitations  follow: 


Developmental  Classes 


3 sessions 


Transfer  Classes 


3 sessions 


Career  Classes  - in  each  of  the  four  or  five 
major  curricula  of  the  intern's  discipline 


1 session  for  each 
related  curricula. 


Academic  Classes  - Interns  in  technical 
subjects  would  observe  academic  subject 
matter  classes  basic  to  his  discipline. 


1 session  for  each 
academic  subject 
basic  to  intern's 
discipline. 


sTUOBirr  personnel  services  orientation 

Arrangements  for  the  intern  to  gain  a better  understanding  of  the  philos- 
ophy, organization  and  functions  of  Student  Personnel  Services  are  made 
by  the  Supervisor  working  through  the  Campus  Dean  of  Student  Personnel 
Services.  The  time  allocation  for  this  activity  is  the  equivalent  of 
one-half  day  each  week.  Interns  may  use  part  of  this  time  for  research 
activities  in  the  Student  Personnel  Services  area  that  are  necessary 
for  internship  Independent  Studies.  Opportunities  are  included  for 
gaining  knowledge  of  the  following  functions: 

Registrar  and  Admissions. 

Counseling  - includes  experience  in  advising  students  in  Career 
Programs  and  working  with  counselors  and  faculty  advisors. 

Placement  and  financial  aid. 

Public  relations  work  with  the  schools  and  community. 

Activities  - includes  experience  in  assisting  the  advisor  of  one 
student  activity  in  which  career  students  participate  during  the 
semester. 
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ORCANXZATIQNAL  ORIENTATION 

Necessary  arrangements  for  the  Intern  to  attend  and  observe  the  following 
to  the  extent  Indicated  are  coordinated  by  the  Supervisor: 


Mlnimwi 


Board  of  Trustees  Meetings  1 
Divisional  Chairmen  Meetings  2 
Faculty  Meetings  All 
Professional  Standards  Cosmlttee  Meetings  1 
Divisional  Faculty  Meetings  of  Major  Discipline  All 
Career  Curriculum  Advisory  Committee  Meetings  1 


IND^NDENT  R & D STUDIES 

These  studies  are  coordinated  by  the  leader  of  the  Internship  Seminars 
and  may  grow  out  of  or  be  In  addition  to  any  phase  of  the  Internship 
program.  They  are  Included  as  a means  for  gaining  a better  understanding 
of  the  over-all  aspects  of  Career  Programs » and  are  not  Intended  to  be 
In-depth  studies.  The  Intern  may  consider  the  JCD  a laboratory  In 
which  he  has  the  opportunity  to  avail  himself  of  the  material  and  human 
resources  required  for  the  studies. 

Independent  R & D Studies  are  voluntary.  The  Intern  makes  the  decision 
as  to  his  Involvement.  Any  or  all  of  the  following  suggestions,  or  any 
similar  type  studies  the  Intern  may  wish  to  pursue,  may  be  undertaken: 

Case  study  of  a student  discipline  problem  arising  out  of  Intern's 
teaching  assignments  - Involves  obtaining  background  Information, 
analyzing  the  problem,  developing  a solution,  and  evaluation. 

Requires  the  guidance  of  the  Intern's  Supervisor  and  a counselor. 

Case  study,  based  on  student  personnel  records  for  classes  the  Intern 
has  observed,  showing  the  similarities  and  differences  of  students 
enrolled  In  Developmental,  Career,  and  Transfer  programs. 

Case  study  showing  the  JCD  Career  curricula  and  the  Involvement  of 
the  Intern's  discipline. 

Chart  showing  the  JCD  Instructional  organization  and  the  Involvement 
of  academic  disciplines  In  Career  curricula. 

Case  study  of  the  Intemshlp-core  Field  Assignments  that  show  how 
the  Intern's  discipline  Is  used  on  the  job  by  recent  graduates  of 
Career  curricula. 

Case  study  of  JCD  Career  curricula  costs. 

Case  study  of  starting  salaries  of  recent  JCD  Career  curricula 
graduates. 


Case  study  of  a student  learning  problem  arising  out  of  intern 
teaching  assignments:  involves  obtaining  background  information, 
analyzing  the  problem,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  solution  used  in 
attempting  to  solve  the  problem.  (Requires  the  guidance  of  the 
internes  Supervisor  and  a counselor.) 


Case  study  of  the  effective  techniques  for  teaching  that  the  intern 
learned  during  the  internship-core. 


Critique  by  a person  employed  in  a technical  occupation,  in  vhich 
the  intern's  discipline  is  significant,  of  a unit  of  instruction 
prepared  by  the  intern  and  used  during  the  internship-core. 


Case  study  of  JCD  A-V  equipment  and  facilities. 


Prepare  an  annotated  list  based  on  JCD  faculty  recoomendations  of 
sources  for  information  of  value  to  teachers  of  students  in  Career 
Programs. 


Enroll  in  a JCD  Technical  Career  om^r'se  of  choice  other  than  those 
participant  may  be  involved  in  as  an  intern.  (No  tuition  charged 
for  interns.) 


FIBtD  ASSIGNIiENTS 


Teacher  effectiveness  in  Career  Programs  is  contingent  upon  knowing  how 
specific  disciplines  apply  to  specific  occupations.  Field  Assignments 
are  intended  to  give  the  intern  first-hand  knowledge  of  job  requirements 
by  providing  opportunities  to  observe  and  discuss  applications  of  his 
specific  discipline  with  persons  employed  in  the  occupation. 


The  equivalent  of  one-half  day  a week  is  allocated  for  this  type  of 
activity.  Assignments  are  customized  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
interns.  They  include  a number  of  different  organizations  and  a variety 
of  assignments  ranging  from  one-half  day  to  several  days  in  duration, 
i&nphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  these  assignments  are  not  "extended 
tours,"  but  rather  a means  for  interns  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
types  of  problems  Career  Program  graduates  face.  It  should  also  be 
understood  by  interns  that  they  will  not  be  paid  by  the  business  or 
organization  for  the  time  devoted  to  Field  Assignments. 
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Contacts  will  be  established  and  the  necessary  coordination  provided  to 
develop  a list  of  cooperating  organizations  for  the  various  Career  cur- 
ricula and  the  types  and  duration  of  assignments  available.  Actual 
scheduling  of  individual  interns  and  the  liaison  between  the  JCD  and 
the  business  organization  is  coordinated  by  the  intern's  Supervisor. 
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COURSES 

All  participants  in  the  program  shallhave  compleged  two  courses  relating 
to  post-high  school  technical  programs.  The  courses  include  the  Compre- 
hensive Community  Junior  College  and  the  principles  and  philosophy  of 
Industrial,  Vocational,  and  Technical  Education. 

SEMINARS 

Seminars  are  scheduled  once  a week  in  the  evening.  The  objective  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  informal  discussions  of  issues  concerning 
post-high  school  Career  Programs,  decisions  regarding  the  specific  topics 
for  discussion  evolve  out  of  the  intern  group  under  the  direction  of  the 
Seminar  leader.  A number  of  the  Seminars  may  center  on  the  intemahipr 
activities.  Others  may  center  on  a dialog  with  leaders  in  fields  af- 
fecting post-high  school  Career  curricula. 


EVALUATION 

Intern  performance  and  potential  is  evaluated  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
interns  in  their  professional  development  and  also  to  provide  data  for 
improving  the  Internship  Program.  Evaluators  may  include; 

Supervisor  of  intern 

Dean  of  Instruction 

Students  taught  by  intern 

Uean  of  Student  Personnel  Services 

Field  Assignment  Supervisors 

Seminar  leaders 

Associate  Director,  Ford  Project  - SIU 

Selection  Committee  (Independent  R & 0 Studies  Program) 

Interns  are  requested  to  contribute  to  the  evaluation  of  the  Internship 
Program  by  providing  a summary  and  critique  of  their  experiences  relating 
to  the  following; 

Teaching  Internship 

Student  Personnel  Services  Orientation 
Organizational  Orientation 
Independent  R & 0 Studies 
Field  Experience 
Seminars 

Ford  Project  Coordination 

Courses  - (Community  College  and  Technical  Education) 

Persons  completing  the  Ford  Foundation  program  for  preparing  teachers  of 
students  in  post-high  school  semi-professional  careev  programs  can  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  upon  successfully  co.tpleting  the  pro- 
gram they  will  have  many  opportunities  to  become  members  of  faculties 
of  two-year  post-high  school  programs  across  the  country  in  addition 
to  those  with  the  Junior  College  District  of  St*  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County. 
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^HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH  CENTERS 

To  assist  new  research  and  development  efforts  addressed  to  (1)  planning  and  administering  large  scale  health 
programs,  (2)  Improving  procedures  and  regimens  for  patient  care.  (5)  designing  and  utilizing  health  service 
facilities.  (A)  analyzing  costs  and  benefits  of  services,  and  (S;  utilizing  services  under  varying  urban  and 
rural  conditions,  the  Bureau  of  Health  Services  Is  offering  financial  support  to  a limited  number  of  Health 
Services  Research  Centers*  Centers  will  be  based  In,  or  Involve,  a medical  or  health  service  Institution 
already  engaged  In  extensive  patient  care  or  health  service  operations*  Applications  will  be  considered  under 
the  general  procedures  of  the  Public  Health  Service  extramural  research  grant  program  and  proposals  will  be 
reviewed  for  scientific  merit  by  an  appropriate  study  section  and  for  program  relevance  by  the  National 
Advisory  Health  Services  Council  and/or  the  Federal  Hospital  Council*  (JK; 
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DISCRIMINATION  PROHIBITED— Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  states:  "No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from  partici- 
pation in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
asslstance«"  Therefore,  the  Health  Services  Research  Centers 
program,  like  every  program  or  activity  receiving  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  must 
be  operated  In  conpl  lance  with  this  low« 
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The  Bureau  of  Health  Services  has  the  primary  responsibility  in  the 
Public  Health  Service,  U«S»  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  for  research  in  the  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  services.  To  contribute  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  responsi- 
bility, the  Bureau  announces  the  establishment  of  a new  grant 
program  in  support  of  a limited  number  of  Health  Services  Research 
Centers*  This  brochure  provides  a description  of  the  purposes  and 
organization  of  the  Centers* 

The  many  complex  problems  central  to  the  development,  admini- 
stration, and  evaluation  of  health  services  require  the  establishment 
of  environments  in  which  experimentation,  resea  ch,  and  develop- 
ment can  be  conducted.  The  introduction  of  program  support  for 
such  environments  can  do  much  to  retain  and  expand  the  tradition 
and  spirit  in  the  American  health  services  system  of  thoughtful 
innovation  and  change,  based  on  critical  evaluation  of  experiments 
and  demonstrations  in  new  ways  to  deliver  health  services. 


Originating  Office: 

Office  of  Research  and  Development 

Bureau  of  Health  Services,  Public  Health  Service 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

August  1967 


HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH  CENTERS 


Description  of  Purposes  and  Organization  end 
Announcement  of  Public  Health  Service  Support 

1.  INTRODUaiON 

Improvement  of  health  services  depends  Increasingly  upon  special 
research  and  development  efforts  add*‘e$sed  to  selected  problems 
and  areas  of  unusual  complexity « These  Include:  (a)  Planning 
and  administration  of  large-scale  health  programs;  0>)  evaluation 
and  Improvement  of  procedures  and  regimens  for  patient  care; 

(c)  design  and  utilization  of  health  service  facilities  of  all  types; 

(d)  economic  analysis  of  costs  and  benefits  of  services;  and 

(e)  utilization  of  services  by  i^ectal  groups  and  the  general  pecu- 
lation under  varying  urban  and  rural  conditions*  (See  Appendix.) 

To  assist  new  research  and  development  efforts  of  '‘i?s  type#  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Services  of  the  Public  Health  Service^  U.S. 
Department  of  Health/  Education/  and  Welfare/  Is  offering 
financial  support  for  a limited  number  of  Health  Services 
Research  Centers.  These  centers  ore  Intended  to  establish  envir- 
onments In  which  experimentation  and  other  forms  of  patient- 
oriented  research  and  controlled  demonstration  of  either  a non- 
categorlcal  or  multi -categorical  nature  can  be  pursued  on  larger 
and  more  Intensive  scales  than  Is  feasible  under  the  usual 
research  project  grant  mechanism. 

2.  PURPOSES  OF  CENTERS 

Health  Services  Research  Centers  are  Intended  to  encompass 
highly  organized/  long-term  programs  which  apply  research/ 
development/  and  demonstration  to  selected  areas  of  health 
services  for  the  purpose  of  producing  marked  Improvements  In 
their  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  Centers  will  also  provide 
training  In  research  and  development  methods  and  will  be  active 
In  communicating  results  to  other  health  service  Institutions. 

1he  basic  characteristic  of  the  centers  Is  purposeful  experimen- 
tation — setting  up  new  services/  operating  them  under  control/ 
and  evaluating  results  against  appropriate  criteria.  Each  center 
will  have  a major  problem  or  operatlonc!  area  In  health  services 
as  a field  for  concerted  Innovative  efforts  over  a period  of  years. 
The  problems,  or  areaS/  should  be  chosen  with  primary  regard 
to:  (a)  Priority  of  the  medical/  economic/  and  social  problems 

and  opportunities  Involved;  (b)  potentials  favoring  definitive 
research  In  the  problem,  or  area;  (c)  opportunities  for  se- 
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quenHol  development  and  demonstration  of  new  or  Improved 
health  services  based  upon  the  results  of  research  stages  or 
upon  other  dynamic  factors  present  or  potential  In  the  opera- 
tiono!  area;  and  (d)  Interest  In  the  area  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  Institution. 

A principal  objective  of  the  centers  Is  to  Increase  the  use  of 
research  and  scientific  method  In  the  Improvement  of  health 
services.  Pdrtlcular  attention  will  be  given  to  designing  and 
conducting  experimental  research/  and  to  maximizing  the  use 
of  experimentation  In  the  service  area.  Other  research  methods 
would  be  used  where  appropriate.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
various  mathematical  meeting  and  decision -oriented  techniques 
of  operations  research  and  systems  analysis  will  be  essential  to 
such  large-scale  progroms;  and  It  Is  expected  that  all  sciences 
and  disciplines  which  may  contribute  will  be  brought  freely 
Into  the  research  program. 

Another  principal  objective  of  the  centers  Is  to  provide  stimuli/ 
In  the  form  of  research  activities  and  results/  to  a course  of 
developmental/  demonstration/  and  training  activities  In  the 
parent  Institution  which  will  produce/  or  lead  toward  the  pro- 
duction of/  welUdefIned  Improvements  In  specific  services  and 
service  components. 

In  order  to  capitalize  on  constructive  results  obtained/  each 
center  will  actively  communicate  Its  findings  and  developments 
to  a wide  group  of  similar  agencies  and  programs  In  this  country 
and  other  countries.  Since  Health  Services  Research  Centers 
will  be  of  a pioneering  nature,  an  annual  conference  will  be 
held  by  the  Public  Health  Service  to  provide  a communicating 
link  between  the  Centers  and  the  Service,  and  to  acquaint 
PHS  staff  with  progress  and  achievements  that  can  be  duplicated 
elsewhere* 

3.  STRUCTURE  AND  ORGANIZATION 
A.  lnstIt|£fonaj_^^ 

A Health  Services  Research  Center  will  be  based  In,  or  Involve, 
a medical  or  health  service  Institution  already  engaged  In  ex- 
tensive patient  care  or  health  service  operations.  The  center 
will  be  directed  by  a person  of  recognized  scientific  standing 
In  the  general  area  selected  for  the  research  program  who  will 
devote  a major  portion  of  his  time  to  the  planning  and  direction 
of  the  Center  and  Its  research  activities.  It  Is  expected  that 
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a core  skiff  of  scientists/  committed  to  Investigation  In  the 
program  area/  will  serve  as  directors  of  specific  research  act- 
ivities. ITie  available  working  environment  of  the  center  may 
Include  the  staff/  facilities/  and  operations  of  other  health  or 
health-related  Institutions  In  the  community  whose  cooperation 
1$  adequately  assured.  Such  locotlon  In/  or  Involvement  of, 
service  organizations  Is  seen  os  essential  for  several  reasonst 
(a)  to  assure  first-hand  availability  of  valid  data  and  realistic 
reseorch  contexts;  (b)  to  Involve  both  the  professional  services 
and  the  managerial  structure  of  the  sponsoring  Institution  In  the 
process  of  purposeful  change  based  on  scientific  research  end 
development;  and  (c)  to  provide  opportunities  for  demonstration 
and  training  phases  of  the  program. 

ITie  parent  Institution  would  become  the  grantee  for  the  Health 
Services  Research  Center  Grant.  It  Is  expected  that  It  would 
have  the  resources  to  create  a comprehensive  strategy  for 
testing  research  findings  of  the  center  or  of  other  sources  and 
for  carrying  Innovative  efforts  through  necessary  developmental 
and  demonstration  stages.  Programs  for  training  In  research  and 
development  and  In  demonstration  methods  are  expected  to 
emerge  os  the  consequence  of  a continuum  of  effective  research/ 
development, and  demonstration.  Training  In  research  and 
demonstration  methods  and  training  of  practitioners  In  the 
operation  of  new  services  would  also  be  desirable. 

ITiuS/  activities  of  the  center  and  the  parent  Institution  would 
be  conducted  In  a common  base  problem  or  area  and  would  have 
the  same  Institutional  sponsorship.  Activities  would  be  related 
to  each  other  In  progressive  time  sequences/  with  demonstration 
and  training  logically  following  research. 

B.  Financial  Support  of  Components 

Successful  competition  under  the  terms  of  this  announcement 
would  result  In  o grant  for  the  support  of  an  appropriate  portion 
of  the  costs  of  a Health  Services  Research  Center.  The  scope 
of  work  to  be  conducted  under  the  grant  would  cover  research 
and  closely  related  developmental  activities  essential  to  carry- 
ing the  results  of  research  through  preliminary  testing  and  valida- 
tion stages.  The  level  of  the  first-year  grant  ordinarily  would 
reflect  a planning  and  organizational  stage/  with  future-year 
levels  reflecting  full-ecale  operations. 

A grant  for  the  Center  would  support  the  salaries  and  fringe 
benefits  for  the  director/  senior  Investigators/  and  other 
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scienHfic,  technical  / and  administrative  personnel  required  to 
carry  out  the  research  program » Other  costs  allowable  under 
regular  research  grants  would  be  supportable^  A grant  may  also 
support  an  appropriate  share  of  the  salary  of  a principal  adminis- 
trator of  the  parent  Institution  for  time  spent  In  planning  and 
coordinating  the  activities  of  the  center  with  the  development/ 
demonstration/  and  training  components  of  the  total  program « 

Further  developmental  activities/  demonstrations/  and  training 
activities  would  be  supportable  by  separate  grant  and  contract 
awards  for  which  the  parent  Institution  would  make  appropriate 
applications  or  enter  Into  appropriate  negotIatIons«  These 
activities  would  usually  be  carried  on  by  a separate  staffs 

When  the  area  selected  for  research  depends  on  the  construction  of 
experimental  facilities/  the  proposal  for  construction  would  be 
prepared  as  a separate  document  within  the  overall  application 
for  the  center  grant o Requests  for  grants  for  experimental  hospital 
or  health  facility  construction  would  be  considered  under  appropri- 
ate provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act« 

Because  of  the  major  commitments  required  of  the  grantee 
Institutions  and  of  the  staffs  of  the  centers/  support  would  be 
offered  for  an  Initial  period  of  up  to  seven  yearSo  Renewal  appli- 
cations from  successful  programs  would  be  considered  for  an 
additional  period « 

4o  MISCELLANEOUS 


Public  and  private  nonprofit  Institutions  Interested  In  undertaking 
the  type  of  broad  program  outlined  In  this  announcement  are 
eligible  to  apply  o 

Applications  for  the  support  of  Health  Services  Research  Centers 
will  be  considered  under  the  general  procedures  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  extramural  research  grant  program » Proposals  wilt 
be  reviewed  for  scientific  merit  by  an  appropriate  study  section 
and  for  program  relevance  by  the  National  Advisory  Health  Services 
Council  and/or  the  Federal  Hospital  Council . 

Application  documents  will  necessarily  be  complex  and  will 
usually  require  a careful  drafting  process*.  Discussions  among 
officers  of  potential  applicant  Institutions  and  staff  members  of 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Services  may  be  desirable  before  filing  an 
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appllcattolo  Such  discussion  and  consultation  will  be  for  pur- 
poses of  Ciorlfylng  the  presentation  of  the  application  and  will 
In  no  way  convey  any  assurance  of  fovorable  review  or  approval 
of  the  final  application. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  Public  Health  Service  Standard 
Form  No,  398,  "Application  for  Research  Grant,"  The  project 
should  be  entitled  "Health  Services  Research  Center," 

The  completed  form  should  be  sent  to: 

Grant  Application  and  Document  Control  Office 
Public  Health  Service 
9000  Rockville  Pike 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20014 
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APPENDIX 


The  following  Is  on  Illustrative  list  of  the  fields  In  which  Health 
Services  Reseorch  Center  programs  might  concentrote«  This  list  Is 
not  complete,  and  Is  not  Intended  to  preclude  the  applicant's 
selection  of  another  oreoo 

1.  The  Process  of  Health  Service  Planning; 

Research  and  development  of  methods  and  Institutions  for 
planning  and  guiding  the  expansion.  Improvement,  and  co- 
ordination of  comprehensive  health  service  facilities  and  oper- 
ations In  a large  community  or  other  geographic  area. 

Such  research  In  plonning  would  Involve  multiple  facilities 
and  services.  Including  oiiganizatlons,  agencies,  and  health 
promotion  Influences  which  would  require  broader  social 
action  than  can  be  provided  by  the  health  professions  alone. 

It  would  Include  development  of  data  bases  and  Identification 
and/or  establishment  of  decislon-making  Institutions,  finding 
ways  of  more  effectively  Involving  the  consumers,  providers, 
orrangers,  and  payers  of  health  services  In  the  planning  and 
policy-forming  functions.  It  would  encompass  research  related 
to  development  ond  testing  of  performance  specifications  for 
facilities  and  services,  to  questions  connected  with  preparation 
of  specific  plans,  and  to  problems  In  the  execution  of  plans 
and  evaluation  of  performance. 

A center  focusing  on  research  In  the  planning  of  health  services 
would  give  special  attention  to  such  Issues  as:  (a)  !ntegratIon 
of  fragmented  services  of  total  health  resources  of  the  community, 
with  one  agency  or  Institution  Identified  and  accepted  as  the 
pivotal  coordinator  of  all  services;  (b)  coordination  of  health 
team  functioning,  enabling  a primary  physician  to  form  the 
core  of  the  group,  with  public  health  nurses  and  social  aides 
fully  Integrated  Into  the  team  function,  and  necessary  services 
that  precede  and  follow  the  dramatic  episode  of  hospital Izotlon 
forming  an  essential  element  of  the  health  care  plan;  (c) 
regional  coordination  of  hospitols  and  other  medical  focllltles 
so  that  the  complex  of  specialized  resources  In  the  metropolitan 
hub  can  be  shared  with  smaller  community  hoq>Itals  ond  with 
outlying  rural  units  and  affiliated  long-term  facilities  within 
the  natural  service  area;  and  (d)  Identification  of  disadvantaged 
population  groups  to  whom  health  services  are  not  equally  avoll- 
able  or  accessible,  and  finding  woys  to  correct  Imbalances, 
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2.  Community  or  Areawide  Organization  of  Health  Services; 

Research  in  the  formulation  of  conceptual  tools  and  models  for 
characterizing  the  operation  of  health  services  in  their  present 
state  and  in  potential  future  states;  identification  of  institutions 
and  processes  (such  as  formal  planning)  which  produce  “organi- 
zation experimentation  with  component  services  or  processes 
to  develop  performance  criteria  defining  "better"  organization/ 
and  to  create  and  test  new  and  more  effective  communication/ 
functional  unit//  and  general  guidance  and  direction  of  commun- 
ity services  as  a whole. 

3.  Health  Economics  and  Cost-Benefit  Analysis: 


Research  info  and  analysis  of  the  structure  of  costs  and  prices 
in  a defined  health  services  system;  factors  influencing  changes 
in  costs  and  prices;  develc^ment  of  criteHa  and  methods  for 
making  cost-benefit  analyses  of  specific  programs  and  services 
within  the  defined  system;  and  related  investigations  designed 
to  explain  and  permit  better  evaluation  and  more  informed 
decision-making  in  economic  aspects  of  health  services. 


4.  Methods  of  Institutional  Management  and  Innovation; 

Analysis/  explanation/  and  improvement  of  formal  and  informal 
methods  which  determine  the  effective  structure  and  operation 
of  health  service  institutions/  including  methods  of  leadership 
and  communication/  factors  determining  the  capacity  of  the 
institution  to  train  and  utilize  employees/  connections  between 
the  institution  and  exteriKil  sources  of  stimulation  or  inhibition/ 
methods  for  the  use  of  research/  developmental  activities/  and 
demonstration  within  the  institution/  and  methods  by  which  the 
institution  communicates  with  others  in  the  health  services 
I system  or  in  the  larger  community. 


5.  Design  and  Utilization  of  Hospitals  and  Other  Medical  Facilities: 

Research/  development/  and  evaluation  of  considerations  and 
performance  criteria  relevant  to  the  optimum  functioning  of 
facilities  and  equipment;  development  and  evaluation  of  per- 
formance criteria  and  development  of  methods  of  design  based 
upon  performance  criteria;  experimentation  and  demonstration 
with  new  designs  of  facilities  and  equipment;  and  experimen- 
tation and  demonstrations  in  the  utilization  of  facilities  and 
their  components.  Such  research  might  involve  an  experimental 
hospital  ward/  an  outpatient  department/  a community  health 
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center/  and/or  a group  practice  clinic.  It  would  include 
systematic  analysis  of  the  90%  of  patient  care  which  is  given 
outside  the  hospital/  and  would  be  followed  by  indicated 
experimental  changes*  It  would  explore:  experimental 
functioning  of  a hospital  os  an  institution  providing  total 
community  health  services;  development/  use,  and  evaluation 
of  new  types  ot  personnel  or  use  of  existing  health  personnel  in 
new  ways;  experimentation  with  new  methods  of  record  keeping 
and  information  retrieval;  and/or  experimentation  with  new 
methods  of  communication  among  private  physicians/  satellite 
community  health  centers/  and  hospital  medical  centers  with 
reject  to  the  needs  and  care  ot  individual  patients* 

6.  Quality  of  Medical  and  Other  Health  Services: 

Analytical  and  experimental  research  to  devel<^  criteria  to 
measure  outcomes  of  selected  practices/  methods/  regimenS/ 
and  systems  of  medical  and  other  services;  research/  development/ 
and  demonstration  with  potentially  better  services;  and  study 
and  better  definition  of  the  fine  structure  of  facilities  and 
organization/  communication/  and  other  factors  affecting  out- 
comes of  service. 

7.  The  FVocess  of  Communicating  Health  Knowledges 

Testing  ways  of  more  effectively  communicating  the  findings  of 
laboratory  and  clinical  research  to  the  general  public  and  the 
practicing  health  professions/  of  communicating  to  the  public 
information  regarding  available  health  resources  and  services/ 
and  of  communicating  to  the  public/  and  particularly  the 
decision-makers  of  a community/  information  regarding  health 
problems  and  gaps  in  resources  and  services  necessary  to  meet 
them;  experimenting  with  new  techniques/  based  on  modem 

behavioral  science  theories/  to  achieve  greater  acceptance 
and  utilization  of  health  services  and  better  motivation  for 
following  recommended  health  practices* 
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The  study  aimed  at  collecting  data  to  answer  the  questions*  (1)  What  are  the  general  employment  trends  In  the 
health  services  field?  (2)  Whac  will  be  the  projected  need  for  specific  paramedical  occupations  by  1970?  (3) 
What  can  existing  training  facilities  produce  to  supply  the  projected  demand?  and  (4)  What  deficits  will  exist 
between  projected  demand  and  supply?  Studies  utilized  were  the  Arizona  State  Emplo^^ent  Service's  "Manpower 
Requirements  and  Training  Needs  Study,"  a Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  study  of  sources  of  health 
services  training  In  Arizona,  and  the  "Western  Management  Consultants  Study  of  the  Economy  of  Maricopa  County," 
Information  was  also  obtained  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  State  Board  of  Nurses  Registry, 
physicians,  and  hospital  personnel,  A continuing  pattern  of  employment  growth  throughout  the  state  was  found. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  14,2CH3  persons  were  employed  In  16  health  service  occupations  and  It  was  projected 
that  an  additional  5,633  workers  would  be  needed  by  1970,  Existing  education  facilities  will  not  be  able  to 
supply  this  demand  and  a net  deficit  of  2,321  was  projected.  In  order  to  correct  the  Imbalance,  the  state  will 
have  to  increase  its  supply  of  personnel  from  Its  own  education  facilities  by  a minimum  of  50  percent,  (JK) 
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PLANNING  FOR  IMPENDING  CHANGE  is  one  of  the  most 
challenging  endeavors  known  to  man.  In  the  United 
States  the  change  due  to  new  social  legislation  is 
yet  an  unknown  quantity.  Coupled  with  this  change 
on  a national  base  Arizona  also  contends  with  the 
change  inherent  to  a growing  population  and  the 
resultant  expanding  economy. 


We  In  the  Employment  Service  have  been  keenly  aware 
of  this  change  and  its  subsequent  effects  on  manpower. 
Hopefully,  this  report  on  occupations  in  the  health 
services  field  will  contribute  to  the  knowledge  needed 
by  the  planners. 
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This  report  on  selected  health  service  occupations,  those  Identified 
as  paramedical  occupations,  has  been  prepared  at  the  /equest  of  the 
Phoenix  Planning  Board  for  a Health  Services  Education  Center*  The 
manpower  data  contained  in  this  report  has  been  compiled  and  analyzed 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  providing  reasonable  and  realistic  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 


What  are  the  general  employment  trends  that  are  taking  place  In 
the  health  services  field? 


For  specific  paramedical  occupations,  what  will  be  the  projected 
need  (demand)  for  these  occupations  In  the  next  five  years 
(by  1970)? 


What  can  existing  training  facilities  produce  to  supply  the  pro* 
jected  demand? 


What  deficits.  If  any,  will  exist  between  projected  demand  and 
projected  supply? 


The  paramedical  occupations  which  this  report  covers  have  been 
selected  by  the  Phoenix  Planning  Board  for  a Health  Services  Education 
Center*  These  occupational  fields  Include: 


Dietitian 

Registered  Nurse 

Medical  Record  Librarian 

Medical  Technologist 

Occupational  Therapist 

Physical  Therapist 

X*ray  Technologist 

Dental  Hygienist 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

Inhalation  Therapist 

Laboratory  Technician  and  Assistant 

Dental  Assistant 

Medical  Assistant 

Medical  Record  Secretary 

Medical  Record  Clerk 

Nurse  Aide  and  Orderly 


Manpower  studies  and  other  reference  sources  used  to  compile,  analyze, 
and  project  employment  trends,  demand,  and  supply  In  the  selected 
paramedical  occupations  Include  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Service's 
Occupational* Industry  Study,  Manpower  RequI rements  and  Training  Needs 


Study,  and  a MDTA  Study  of  Sources  of  Health  Services  Training  In 
Arizona;  Western  Management  Consultants  Study  on  the  Economy  of 
Maricopa  Countv:  Arizona  State  Department  of  Public  Health;  Arizona 
State  Board  of  Nurses  Registry;  and  Informal  discussions  with  various 
physicians  and  hospital  personnel* 
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II.  TRENDS  IN  EHPLOYHENT  IN  THE  HEALTH  SERVICES  FIELD 

A.  Factors  Influencing  Employment  Trends. 

A combination  of  factors  support  a continuation  of  the  pattern 
of  employment  growth  In  the  health  services  field,  both  public 
and  private.  These  factors  Include  population  growth,  shifts 
In  consumer  spending,  changing  age  structure  of  the  population, 
and  pending  Federal  legi station  on  medical  and  health  services 
to  the  aged. 

In  recent  years,  the  population  of  Arizona  has  more  than 
doubled,  growing  from  7^9,53/  In  1950  to  approximately  1.6 
million  tn  1964.  Hartcopa  County's  population  growth  during 
this  same  period  of  time  Increased  by  over  250  percent,  from 
331,770  to  850,000.  By  1970,  2.2  mtlllon  people  will  reside  in 
Arizona  with  1.2  million  in  Haricopa  County.  As  a general 
trend,  the  number  of  people  employed  In  alt  health  service 
occupations  Increased  proportionately  with  population  growth 
from  approximately  6,000  In  1950  to  14,000  In  1564.  The 
prospects  for  population  growth  alone  will  support  a substantial 
Increase  In  health  services  employment  to  supply  minimum  demand. 

There  ts  evidence,  within  the  Nation's,  State's,  and  Haricopa 
County's  economy,  of  a shift  tn  consumer  spending  towards  more 
and  improved  health  services.  In  1247,  approximately  4.1 
percent  of  the  consumer  dollar  was  spent  for  health  and  medical 
care.  This  Increased  to  6.2  percent  In  1962,  and  will  probably 
Increase  to  around  7*0  percent  by  1970. 

The  number  of  persons  in  advanced  age  groups,  60  years  old  and 
older,  has  been  growing  and  at  a rate  greater  than  total  popu** 

I at I on  growth.  In  1950,  approximately  68,200  Arizona  residents 
were  60  years  of  age  and  older.  By  i960,  this  age  group 
expanded  to  131,705  or  an  Increase  of  93* i percent.  During 
this  same  ten  year  period,  Arizona's  total  population  Increased 
by  73.7  percent.  This  age  group  now  accounts  for  approximately 
14.5  percent  of  the  population  and  by  1970  will  comprise  over 
15  percent  or  over  330,000  of  the  anticipated  2.2  mil  I ton 
population.  A significant  economic  Impact  of  an  Increase  in  the 
aged  population  Is  that  this  age  group  requires  higher  than 
average  medical  attention. 

Another  factor  affecting  demand  for  health  services  ts  the 
opposite  end  of  the  age  spectrum.  The  major  group  of  children 
born  In  thr  years  following  1945  Is  approaching  the  I8»year 
mark.  The  children  of  Arizona's  Inmtgrant  population  which 
arrived  during  these  postwar  years  are  concentrated  within  this 
large  under*20  population.  In  another  two  to  four  years,  these 
young  people  will  be  contributing  heavily  to  an  Increasing 
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annual  number  of  births  requiring  Increased  health  services 
for  themselves  and  their  progeny. 

By  the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year,  Federal  legislation 
for  health  and  medical  care  will  be  a reality.  The  Impact  of 
the  Kerr-MHIs  Act  and  the  pending  legislation  can  only  be 
conjectured  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  pre* 
diet  that  because  of  this  legislation,  growth  patterns  In 
health  services  employment  will  be  accelerated  In  the  next 
five  years. 

Taking  all  of  these  factors  Into  consideration  plus  the  fact 
that  local  hospitals  and  private  practitioners  are  already 
serving  a much  larger  population  than  that  which  Is  resident 
within  either  Maricopa  County  or  the  State  and  that  growth  of 
the  whole  southwestern  region  should  Increase  such  opportuni** 
ties,  the  next  five  years  will  offer  both  the  opportunity  and 
demand  for  the  expansion  of  Arizona  and  Maricopa  County  health 
services  beyond  local  minimal  needs.  Not  to  be  overlooked  are 
the  effects  of  scientific  advances  In  medicine  that  lead  to  a 
rapid  growth  in  jobs  that  require  Increased  technical  skills* 


f 


B. 


Trends 


in  Health 


Service  Occupations. 


Employment  in  the  professional  occupations  has  lagged  slightly 
behind  the  rate  of  population  expansion.  These  occupations  In* 
elude  Physician,  Phanoaclst,  Medical  Record  Librarian, 

Registered  Nurse,  Dietician,  and  Occupational  and  Physical 
Therapists. 


Employment  in  the  semi-professional  health  services  occupations  ] 

has  kept  pace  with  population  growth.  These  occupational  fields^  | 

which  include  Medical  Technologist  and  Technician,  X-Ray  I 

Technician  and  Technologist,  Inhalation  Therapist,  and  Licensed 
Practical  Nurse,  should  experience  a more  rapid  expansion  in  the  i 

next  five  years  than  in  previous  years. 

The  rate  of  growth  the  field  of  clerical  personnel  such  as 
Medical  Record  Secretary  and  Stenographer  has  been  steady  but  at  , 

a rate  that  Is  over  half  of  the  rate  of  population  growth.  This  | I 

pattern  should  continue  but  at  a steadily  Increasing  rate.  ! 

Auxiliary  assistants  such  as  Nurse  Aide  and  Orderly  have  nearly  | 

doubled.  However,  there  Is  a trend  towards  lesser  utilization 
of  these  skills  as  more  Licensed  Practical  Nurses  become 
avaiiabie.  In  the  next  five  years  this  occupational  field  will 
continue  to  increase  but  at  a slightly  diminishing  rate. 
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m.  EMPLOYHENT  PROJECTIONS  IN  SELECTED  PARAMEDICAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Covered  in  this  section  will  be  the  specific  detailed  manpower 
data  on  projected  demand*  supply,  r,n6  deficits  for  selected 
paramedical  occupations* 

The  data  on  projected  demand  will  include  information  both  on 
estimates  of  expansion  based  on  anticipated  growth  and  estimates 
of  replacement  needs  resulting  from  death,  retirement,  and 
workers  leaving  the  occupational  field*  Because  sufficient 
information  is  not  available  on  replacement  needs  for  these 
health  service  occupational  fields  In  Arizona,  the  estimates  of 
replacement  needs  have  been  made  by  utilizing  a factor  comprised 
of  the  projected  rate  of  growth  of  population  reaching  retire** 
ment  age,  mortality  rate,  and  an  allowance  for  female  workers  of 
childbearing  age  leaving  the  occupation  to  raise  their  families* 

The  replacement  estimates  provided  are  very  conservative  and 
probably  understate  rather  than  overstate  the  projected  replace** 
ment  needs* 

The  data  on  supply  is  based  purely  on  the  projected  output  of 
existing  Arizona  and  Maricopa  County  health  service  education 
facilities.  The  supply  data  does  not  include  estimates  of 
workers  imported  from  other  states  to  meet  local  needs  since 
this  importation  varies  directly  with  the  availability  of  locally 
trained  health  service  workers  produced  by  local  education  centers* 


A*  Professional*  Semi **Prof ess ional 
Paramedical  Occupations 


and  Technical 


1 * Dietitian 

a*  Demand  in  Next  Five  Years; 


Arizona 


Maricopa 

Countv 


1)  Expansion  of  employment 

2)  Replacement  needs 

3)  Total  estimated  demand 

Completing  Training  in 
Next  Five  Years: 


Based  on  a total  anticipated  demand  for  26  Dietitians 
in  the  State  during  the  next  five  years,  with  a probable 
output  of  50  graduates  from  Arizona  schools,  there 
should  be  no  shortage  of  Dietitians  during  the  next  five 
years. 
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Medical  Record  Librarian 


Sufficient  Information  was  not  available  from  existing  man* 
power  research  upon  which  to  project  employment  of  Medical 
Record  Librarians  either  in  the  State  as  a whole  or  for 
Maricopa  County*  However,  an  informal  survey  of  pro* 
fessionals  employed  in  the  field  resulted  in  advice  from 
which  a conservative  estimate  of  growth  was  made*  This 
growth  is  based  primarily  on  expansion  of  hospital  facMi* 
ties  in  the  State* 

a*  Demand  in  Next  Five  Years: 


Arizona 


Maricopa 

County 


1)  Expansion  of  Employment 

2)  Replacement  needs 

3)  Total  Estimated  Demand 


b*  Completino  Training  In  N 
Five  Years; 

There  are  no  educational  centers  identified  as  training 
Medical  Record  Librarians*  It  appears  that  a trained 
Librarian  can  learn  the  skills  of  a Medical  Record 
Librarian  through  on*Job  training* 

c*  Deficit  During  Mext  Five  Years:  15  10 


3*  Occupational  Therapist 


Demand 


Years: 


Arizona 


Maricopa 

County 


1)  Expansion  of  Employment  25 

2)  Replacement  needs  4 

3)  Total  estimated  demand  29 

b*  Completing  Training  in  Mext 

Five  Years; 

There  are  no  facilities  in  Arizona  training 
Occupational  Therapists* 

c*  Deficit  During  Next  Five  Years:  29 
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Marl copa 
County 


?srJMiujLiujaj  .J 
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4«  Registered  Nurse 

a*  Demand  In  Next  Five  Years: 


1)  Expansion  of  employment 

2)  Replacement  needs 

3)  Total  estimated  demand 


Arizona 


1,500  600 

600  320 

2,100  920 


b.  Comoletlnq  Training  In  Mext 

Five  Years: 

930 

700 

c.  Deficit  During  Next  Five  Years: 

1,170 

220 

5«  Medical  Technologist 


d« 

Demand  In  Next  Five  Years: 

Maricopa 

Arizona 

County 

1)  Expansion  of  employment 

220 

200 

2}  Replacement  needs 

40 

25 

3)  Total  estimated  demand 

260 

225 

b. 

Completing  Training  In  Next 
Five  Years: 

1 

200 

170 

c« 

Deficit  During  Next  Five  Years: 

60 

55 

6*  X^Rav  Technologist  and  Technician 


df 

Demand  In  Next  Five  Years: 

Marl copa 

Arizona 

County 

1)  Expansion  of  employment 

110 

90 

2)  Replacement  needs 

30 

20 

3)  Total  estimated  demand 

140 

110 

b. 

CompletIng_T raining  In  Next 
Five  Years: 

90 

90 

c« 

Deficit  During  Next  Five  Years: 

50 

20 

a 


1 


1 


i 


J 
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7*  Physical  Therapist 

a»  Demand  in  Next  Five  Years: 


Maricopa 
Arizona  County 


1)  Expansion  of  employment 

3D 

2D 

2)  Replacement  needs 

4 

2 

3]  Total  estimated  demand 

34 

22 

b. 

Completing  Traininq  in  Next 
Five  Years: 

There  are  no  schools  in  Arizona 
Physical  Therapists. 

training 

c# 

Deficit  Durina  Next  Five  Years: 

34 

22 

Dental  Hvoientst 

a. 

Demand  in  Next  Five  Years: 

Maricopa 

Arizona 

County 

1)  Expansion  of  employment 

15 

ID 

2)  Replacement  needs 

4 

2 

3)  Total  estimated  demand 

19 

12 

b. 

Comoletinq  Training  During  Next 

Five  Years: 

There  are  no  facilities  in  Arizona  that 
are  identified  to  be  training  Dental 

Hygienists. 

c# 

Deficit  During  Next  Five  Years: 

19 

12 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

Demand  in  Next  Five  Years: 

Maricopa 

Arizona 

Countv 

1)  Expansion  of  employment 

7D0 

4DD 

2)  Replacement  needs 

140 

1DD 

3)  Total  estimated  demand 

840 

5D0 

b. 

Completing  Training  During. Next 

Five  Years: 

550 

380 

c# 

Deficit  During  Next  Five  Years: 

230 

12D 

i' 
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10*  Medical  laboratory  Technician  and  Assistant 


a*  Demand  In  Next  Five  Years: 


Maricopa 
Arizona  Countv 


1)  £}cpansion  of  employment 

2)  Replacement  needs 

3)  Total  estimated  demand 


b.  Completing  Training  During  Mext 
Five  Years; 


All  training  that  could  be  Identified 
appears  to  be  on-job  training* 


Deficit  During  Next  Five  Years: 


Inhalation  Therapist 


In  the  manpower  research  that  has  been  conducted,  the 
occupation  of  Inhalation  Therapist  was  not  listed  by  any 
hospitals*  In  order  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
utilization  of  this  occupation,  an  Informal  survey  was 
conducted  among  selected  hospitals,  as  well  as  some  dis- 
cussions with  physicians  specializing  In  diseases  of  the 
thoracic  area*  An  estimate  of  employment  has  been  made 
based  upon  the  advice  of  the  physicians  and  hospital 
personnel  contacted*  This  occupation  definitely  appears 
to  be  one  that  will  be  growing* 


Maricopa 
Arizona  Countv 


1)  £}cpansIon  of  employment 

2)  Replacement  needs 

3)  Total  estimated  demand 


b*  Completing  Training  During  Mext 
Five  Years; 


c.  Deficit  During  Mext  Five  Years; 


17 

18 


13 


J 
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B.  Clerical  Paramedical  Occupations 


I . Dental  Assistant 


a*  Demand  In  Next  Five  Years; 


Art zona 


Hartcopa 

County 


1)  Expansion  of  employment 

2)  Replacement  needs 

3)  Total  estimated  demand 


b«  Completing  Training  During  Next 
Five  Years: 


c.  Deficit  During  Next  Five  Years; 


Mote:  Most  Dental  Assistants  employed  In  Arizona  gain  their 
skills  on-*the-job«  The  deficit  represented  Is  the 
anticipated  gap  between  demand  for  Dental  Assistants 
and  those  graduating  from  a formal  academic  facility. 


2.  Medical  Assistants 


a.  Demand  In  Mext  Five  Years: 


Maricopa 
Arizona  Countv 


1)  Expansion  of  employment 

2)  Replacement  needs 

3)  Total  estimated  demand 


Completing  Training  During  Next 
Five  Years; 


c.  Deficit  During  Mext  Five  Years; 


Note:  Many  Medical  Assistants  are  trained  by  their  employer 
on»the-*job. 


id I cal  Record  Clerical  Personnel 


Problems  were  encountered  In  relating  the  Job  titles  used  by 
health  service  employees  with  the  Job  titles  and  descriptions 
contained  In  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles* 

Sufficient  Information^  therefore»  was  not  available  to  make 
a valid  projection  to  iS7C«  However,  In  the  Interest  of  pro- 
viding an  Indicator  of  future  demand,  the  occupational  classi- 
fications that  apply  to  medical  record  clerical  work  have  been 
grouped,  and  by  a statistical  method,  a projection  has  been 
derived. 
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a«  Demand  in  Next  Five  Years; 


Maricopa 

Arizona  County 


t)  Expansion  of  employment 

2)  Replacement  needs 

3)  Total  estimated  demand 


500  280 

200  120 

700  400 


b.  Completing  Training  Purina  Next 

Five  Years:  300  225 

c*  Deficit  Purina  Mext  Five  Years;  400  175 


C.  Auxiliary  Paramedical  Occupations 
1«  Nurse  Aide  and  Orderly 


a*  Demand  in  Next  Five  Years: 


Maricopa 
Arizona  County 


1)  Expansion  of  employment 
2}  Replacement  needs 
3)  Total  estimated  demand: 


200  1 50 

800  480 

1»000  600 


b.  Completing  Training  During  Next 

Five  Years;  1,000  590 

c*  Deficit  During  Next  Five  Years:  None  None 


I 
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IV.  SUMMARY  AMO  CONCLUSIONS 

Throughout  fhe  State  of  Arizona  and  Maricopa  County»  there  is  a 
continuing  pattern  of  employment  grovjth  in  all  f.sids  of  health 
services*  In  the  past»  population  growth  has  been  the  major  in* 
f luence  in  the  expansion  of  health  services  employment*  Expected 
population  growth  for  the  balance  of  this  decade  will  require 
substantial  Increases  In  employment  to  supply  the  minimum  health 
services  needs* 

Shifts  in  consumer  spending,  shifts  in  the  structure  of  the  popu* 
lation  towards  a greater  proportion  of  those  of  advanced  age  as 
well  as  those  of  much  younger  ages,  and  the  Kerr*Mi11s  Act  and 
pending  Federal  health  and  medical  care  legislation  will  provide 
greater  impetus  to  the  future  growth  of  health  services  employ- 
ment* The  net  result  will  be  a more  rapid  expansion  of  health 
services  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years  than  has  been  experienced 
In  the  last  fifteen  years* 

At  the  present  time,  over  14,200  persons  are  employed  In  sixteen 
health  service  occupations  in  the  State  of  Arizona*  Over  7|800 
are  employed  in  these  16  occupations  in  Maricopa  County*  By  1970, 
Arizona  will  require  an  additional  5,633  workers  in  these  I 6 
occupations  due  to  expansion  of  employment  and  replacement  needs. 
Maricopa  County,  by  1970,  will  need  3,1S2  workers  in  these  same 
occupations*  Arizona's  and  Maricopa  County's  existing  heaith 
services  education  facilities  will  not  be  able  to  supply  this 
demand,  thus  creating  a net  deficit  or  shortage  of  workers  by 
1970  totalling  2,321  In  the  State  and  812  in  Maricopa  County* 

Deficits  can  be  expected  during  the  next  five  years  for  Medical 
Record  Librarians,  Occupational  Therapists,  Registered  Nurses, 
Medical  Technologists,  X-Ray  Technologists,  Physical  Therapists, 
Dental  Hygienists,  Licensed  Practical  Nurses,  Medical  Laboratory 
Technicians  and  Assistants,  Inhalation  Therapists,  Dental 
Assistants,  Medical  Assistant^,  and  Medical  Record  Clerical 
Personnel* 

There  exists  today  throughout  the  State,  Job  vacancies  In  almost 
all  paramedical  occupations*  Arizona's  health  services  employers 
are  not  able  to  meet  their  needs  for  trained  paramedical  personnel 
today  from  either  Arizona  educational  facilities  or  from  out-of- 
state  recruitment*  This  problem  will  be  greatly  magnified  In  the 
future*  In  order  to  correct  this  Imbalance,  Arizona  must  Increase 
Its  supply  of  trained  paramedical  personnel  from  its  own  educa- 
tional facilities  by  a minimum  of  50  percent* 
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ESTIMATED  EMPLOYMENT  (1966)  AND  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  (1970) 
OF  WORKERS  IN  HEALTH  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONS 

ARIZONA  AND  MARilCOPA  COUNTY 


ARIZONA 

MARICOPA  COUNTY 

Estimated 

Projected 

Estimated 

Projected 

1965 

1970 

1965 

1970 

PROFESSIONAL  & SEMIPROFESSIONAL 
OCCUPATIONS 
Dental  Hygienist 

70 

85 

40 

50 

Dietitians 

uo 

130 

60 

70 

Laboratory  Technicians  & 
Assistaus  (Medical) 

220 

255 

120 

145 

Librarians  (Medical) 

60 

90 

50 

56 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

L600 

2»300 

800 

1,200 

Medical  Technolo^st 

860 

1,080 

380 

580 

Occupational  Therapist 

40 

65 

20 

30 

Phj^cal  Therapist 

70 

100 

30 

SO 

Registered  Nurse 

6»000 

7,500 

3,400 

4,000 

X*Ray  Technologists  and 
Tedinlctans 

490 

600 

240 

330 

CIERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 
Dental  Assistants 

280 

430 

100 

200 

Medical  Assistants 

ISO 

280 

50 

160 

Medical  Record  Clerical  Personnel 

LUO 

1,610 

660 

940 

SERVICE  WORKERS 

Nurse  Aides  & Orderlies 

3,200 

3,400 

1,850 

2,000 

P^jpated  by; 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service 
July  1965 
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A List  Of  Nursing  Schools  Awarded  Construction  Grants  Under  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964.  Docentoer  1965  to 
June  1967. 

Public  Health  Service  (DKtW).  Washington.  O.C.  Olv.  of  Nursing 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Supplement  to  PHS  Pub-1154-5. 

Pub  Date  - Sep67  16p* 

SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT*  *HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION*  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION*  *NURSING*  *GRANTS*  *SCH00L 
CONSTRUCTION*  ^FEDERAL  AID*  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

*NURSE  training  ACT  OF  1964*  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  authorized  funds  to  construct  or  renovate  and  equip  teaching  facilities  for 
new  or  existing  masters,  baccalaureate,  diploma,  and  associate  degree  nursing  programs,  while  the  Health 
Professions  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1963  made  construction  grants  avallwle  to  baccalaureate  and  hipher 
degree  nursing  programs.  This  resume  contains  a listing  of  schools  awarded  grants  and  Indicates  for  each 
the  amount  of  the  grant,  the  type  of  construction,  and  the  type  of  nursing  program.  The  listing  will  be 
revised  and  Issued  annually.  (JK) 
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under  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964 


X 


December  1965  ■ June  1967, 


! 


US.  OEPAflTMENTOF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION 
AWELFAflE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED 
EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROMTHE  PERSON  OR 
ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF 
VIEW  OR  OPINIONS  STATED  DO  NOT  NECES- 
SARILY  represent  official  office  0FEDU‘ 
CATION  POSITION  OR  POLICY 


as.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  H>UCATDN,  AND  WELFARE  □ Public  Health  Service 


SUPPLEMENT 


to  Public  Health  Service  htblicotton  No.  1154*5 
"Construction  Grants  Program  for  Schools  of  Nursing" 

SEPTEMBER  1967 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Public  Health  Service  - Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  - Dlvislort  of  Nursing 
800  North  Quincy  Street,  Arlington,  Virginia  22203 


Introduction 


Ihe  consfruction  grants  provision  of  the  Nurse  TrainingAct 
authorized  funds  to  constructor  renovate  and  to  equip  teaching 
focilities  for  new  or  existing  schools  of  nursirg.  A resume^  of 
this  (xovision  is  contained  in  the  booklet  Construction  Gronts 
Progrom  for  schools  of  Nursing^  Public  Health  Service  Publica- 
tion Number  1154-5  (Revised  June  1965). 

This  supplwnent  will  be  revised  and  issued  annuoll;^  It 
contains  a listing  of  the'  schools  awarded  conr^ucfidh'grants 
»*nce  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  September  1965.  The 
amount  of  the  grants  the  t/pe  of  construct  it  and  the  t/pe 
of  nursing  program  is  indicated.  Further  informotion  about 
the  focilities  provided  b/  these  grants  mayr  be  obtained  b/ 
writing  to  the  schools. 

Consultation  on  planning  nursing  education  focilities  and 
informotion  about  making  application  for  a construction  grant 
are  available  from  the  Division  of  Nursing  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Heolth  Service. 

Prior  to  the  Nurse  Training  Act^  construction  grants  were 
available  to  boccalaureote  and  higher  degree  nursirg  programs 
under  the  Heolth  Professions  Education  AssistarvceAct  of  I962( 
Public  Law  88-129.  Sixteen  construction  grants  were  oworded 
to  nursing  schools  between  October  1964  and  June  1965.  These 
are  listed  on  pages  14  and  15. 
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DISCRIMINATION  PROHIBITED  --  T!He  VI  oF  rhe  Cml  Righrs 
Ac^  oF  1y64  stoles:  *^No  person  in  ihe  Uniied  Sloles  sHolt,  on  ihe 
ground  oF  race,  color,  or  noKonol  origin,  be  excluded  from  par^ 
iicipalion  in,  be  denied  ihebenefils  oF,  or  be  subjeci  lo  discrimt  - 
nolion  under  ony  program  or  ocMvily  receiving  Federo!  Finonciol 
ossislonce* " Thirefore,  ihe  Conslruclion  Gronls  Progrom  for 
Schools  of  Nursing,  titce  every  program  or  oclivily  receiving 
Federol  ossislonce  from  ihe  Deportmeni  oF  Heotlh,  Educotion, 
end  Welfare,  musl  beoperoled  in  complionce  wilh  ihts  low. 
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Construction  Grants  Awarded 
December  1965  ° June  1967 
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State  and  School 

Grant 

Construction 

Program 

ALABAMA 

Tustceegee  Institute 
Tuskeegee 

$ 402,155 

New  facility 

Baccoloureate 

University  of  Aloboma 
Binninghom 

1,144,296 

New  facility 

Baccoloureate 
and  Master's 

ARIZONA 

University  of  Arizono 
Tucson 

718,014 

New  focility 

Baccoloureate 

CALIFORNtA 


Colifomio  Stote  College 
Long  Beoch 

164, 177 

New  facility 

Boccaloureote 

^College  of  the  Desert 
Palm  Desert 

438,260 

New  focility 

Associote  Degree 

Highlond-Alomeda  County 
Hospitol 
Oaklond 

82,644 

Hrase  I:  teoching 
space  in  new 
hospitol 

Diploma 

Orange  Coast  Junior 

262,700 

New  focility 

Associote  Degree 

CoMege  District 
Huntington  Beach  Compus 

r 

i 

\ *New  school  of  nursing 
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State  and  School 

Grant 

Construction 

Program 

CALIFORNIA  (continued) 

-Ji 

Universit/  of  California 

$1,832,863 

New  facility 

Baccalaureate 

J 

Medicol  Center 
San  Francisco 

and  Master's 

1 

4 

i 

University  of  San 

628,208 

New  facility 

Baccalaureate 

! 

Francisco 

San  Francisco 

y 

FLORIDA 

Barry  College 

106,940 

Renovotim  and 

Baccalaureate 

1 

Miami 

addition 

Orange  Memariol 

235, 198 

Renovation  and 

Oipt<Kna 

Haspital 

Orlando 

addition 

r 

GEORGIA 

Emory  University 

895,970 

New  Facility 

Baccalaureate 

4 

i 

I 

Atlanta 

and  Master's 

INDIANA 

a 

^Indiana  State  University 

366,685 

Phase  1:  New 

Baccalaureate 

) 

s 

Terre  Haute 

facility.  Clinical 
Education  Building 

i 

ILLINOIS 


Decatur  and  Macon 

295,993 

New  construction 

Diploma 

1 

County  Hospital 

and  renovation 

Decatur 

i 

Little  Company  of  Mary 

603,901 

New  facility 

Diploma 

f 

1 

f 

Hospital 

i 

i 

Evergreen  Parle 
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State  and  School 

Grant 

Construction 

Program 

ILLINOIS  (continued) 

Lutheran  Hospital  $ 30,972 

Moline 

Renovation 

Diploma 

Northern  Illinois 
University 
DeKalb 

429,872 

New  facility 

Bocc  a laureate 

University  of  Illinois 
Chicago  Campus 

2,988,842 

New  facility 

Bocca  laureate 
and  Master's 

KENTUCKY 

Berea  College 
Berea 

286,448 

New  focility 

Bocca  laureate 

Western  Kentucky  State 
University 
Bowling  Green 

223,579 

New  facility 

Associate  Degree 

LOUISIANA 

Northwestern  State 
College 

Shreveport  Campus 

264,941 

\ 

New  facility 

Boccalaureate 

University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana 
Lafayette 

824,417 

New  facility 

Baccalaureate 

MAINE 

*Westbrook  Seminary  and 

134,917 

New  facility 

Associate  Degree 

Junior  College 
Portland 
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State  and  School 

Grant 

MARYLAND 

Provident  Hospitat 
Boltimore 

$ 335,923 

University  of  Maryland 
Boltimore  Campus 

1,093,049 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  University 
Boston 

1,533,699 

Lawrence  Memorial 
Hospital 
Medford 

147,250 

^Northeastern  University 
Boston 

450,947 

St.  Vincent  Hospital 
Worcester 

241,700 

MINNESOTA 

Lutheran  Deaconess  Horne  160,839 

and  Hospital 
Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 

^Mississippi  Valley  State  227, 751 

Cal  lege 
Itta  Bena 


Construction 

Program 

Teaching  space 
in  new  hospital 

Diploma 

New  facility 

Baccaloureate 
and  Master's 

Renovation 
and  addition 

Bocco  laureate 
and  Master's 

New  facility 

Diplomo 

New  facility 

Associate  Degree 

Addition 

Diploma 

Renovation 
and  addition 

Diploma 

New  facility 

Associate  Degree 
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State  and  School 

Grant 

Construction 

Program 

MISSOURI 

Lutheran  Hospital 
St*  Louis 

$ 212,613 

New  facility 

Diploma 

Research  Hospitot  and 
Medical  Center 
Kansas  City 

99,923 

Renovation 

Diplomo 

NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  Methodist 
Hospital 
Omaha 

619,911 

Teoching  space 
in  new  hospital 

Diploma 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

St,  Anselm's  College 
Manchester 

353,949 

New  facility 

Boccoloureote 

NEW  JERSEY 


Holy  Ncme  Hospital 
Teaneck 

22,279 

Equipment 

Diploma 

Monmouth  Medical  Center 
Long  Bronch 

232,900 

New  facility 

Diploma 

Newark  Beth  Israel 
Hospitol 
Nework 

445,782 

New  facility 

Diploma 

St,  Francis  Hospital 
Jersey  City 

150,677 

Addition 

Diploma 

I 
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State  and  School 

NEW  YORK 


Grant  Construction  Program 


Beth  Israel  Medical 
Center 
New  York 

$2,000,592 

New  facility 

Diploma 

BuHolo  General 
Hospital 
Buffalo 

321.469 

New  facility 

Diplomo 

Hartwiclc  College 
Oneonta 

31.628 

Reno  vot  ion 

Baccalaureate 

St*  Elizabeth  Hospital 
Utica 

721.601 

New  facility 

Diploma 

St.  James  Mercy  Hospital 
Homell 

116.875 

Renovation 

Diplomo 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolirta  Baptist 
Hospitals 
Winston-Salem 

592.219 

New  facility 

Diploma 

Lhiversity  of 
North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill 

1 

1.113.519 

New  facility 

Baccalaureate 
and  Master's 

OHIO 

Lutheran  Hospital  ^ 

Cteveiand 

496.537 

New  focillty 

DiploriKi 

Ohio  State  Lhiversity 
Columbus 

1.165.574 

New  facility 

Baccalaureate 
and  Master's 

- 10- 


State  and  School 

Grant 

Construction 

Program 

OHIO  (continued) 

Riverside  Hospital 
Toledo 

$ 237,069 

New  facility 

Diploma 

St.  Elizabeth  Hospital 
Youngstown 

127,000 

Addition 

Diploma 

Timicen  Mercy  Hospital 
Canton 

482,468 

New  facility 

Diplama 

OREGON 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
Portland 

506,118 

New  facility 

Diploma 

University  of  Portland 
Portland 

264,042 

New  facility 

Baccolaureate 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Conemaugh  Valley 
Memorial  Hospital 
Johnstown 

463,727 

New  facility 

Diploma 

Mercy  Hospital 
Pittsburg 

65,053 

Renovation 

Diploma 

Mt. Mercy  College 
Pittsburgh 

521,523 

Renovation 

Baccalaureate 

Philadel|i^ia  General 
Hospital 

2,887,598 

New  facility  1/ 

Diploma 

Phtlodelphio 


J/  An  education  building  shored  by  the  schools  of  nursing  of  the  Philadelphia 
General  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvonia,  and  by  the 
pediatric  nursing  programs  of  the  Children's  Haspital. 
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State  and  School 

Grant 

Construction 

Program 

PENNSYLVANIA  (continued) 

Rc^rt  Pdcker  Hospttol  $ 

Soyre 

557,923 

New  facility 

Diploma 

St,  Francis  Hospitol 
New  Costle 

198,280 

Renovotion 
and  oddition 

Diploma 

Sharon  Generol  Hospital 
Sharon 

422,458 

New  facility 

Diploma 

PUERTO  RICO'" 

Puerto  Rico  Medicol 
Center 
Rio  Piedros 

854,550 

New  facility 

Diploma 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Rhode  Island  Hospitol 
Providence 

207,900 

Renovation 

Diploma 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

*Augu$tono  College 
Sioux  Foils 

129,333 

New  facility 

Boccolaureate 

* Presentation  College 
Aberdeen 

411,353 

New  facility 

Associate  Degree 

St.  John  *s  McNamora 
Hospital 
Rapid  City 

232,392 

New  facility 

Diploma 

South  Dakota  State 

548,331 

New  facility 

Boccolaureate 

University 

Brookings 


! 
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State  and  School 

Grant 

Construction 

Program 

TEXAS 

Hotel  Dieu 
El  Paso 

$ 33,988 

Equipment 

Diploma 

UTAH 

University  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City 

1,503, 100 

New  facility 

Baccalaureate 
and  Master's 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

‘College  of  the  Virgin 
Islands 
St.  Thomas 

204,010 

New  facility 

Associate  Degree 

^ WEST  VIRGINIA 

r 

t 

I Wheeling  Hospiral  50,000  RenovaMon  Diploma 

Wheeling 


W'  .CONSIN 

‘Wisconsin  Slate  574,470  New  facility  Baccalaureate 

University 
Eau  Claire 
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Construction  Grants  Awarded  ** 
under  the 

Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963 
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I PUBLIC  LAW  8B-129  * FISCAL  YEAR  1965 
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state  and  School 

Grant 

Construction 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  State  University 
Tempe 

$ 440,92' 

New  facility 

COLORADO 

- 

University  of  Colorado 
Denver  Campus 

293,367 

Renovotion 

CONNECTICUT 

University  of  Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 

. 330,833 

New  facility 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois  Wesleyan  Ihiversity 
Bloomington 

158,278 

Rertovotion 

Loyola  LMiversity 
Chicaga 

684,922 

New  facility 

St.  Xavier  College 
Chicago 

100,500 

Renovation 

INDIANA 

*Ball  State  University 
Muncie 

804,671 

New  facility 

Baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  nursing  programs 

as.  oovisHMiNr  rniNTiHoorrici:  tsiTO— its-tt* 
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state  and  School 


Grant 


Construction 


KENTUCKY 

^Murray  State  Collie  $ 576^748  New  facility 

Murray 

LOUISIANA 


OiDoFc!  University  199^622  Addition 

New  Orleans 

NEVADA 

University  of  Nevada  389^118  New  facility 

Reno 

NEW  YORK 


0*Youvil?e  College 


Buffalo 

612,783 

New  facility 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

East  Carolina  College 
Greenville 

506,252 

New  facility 

OHIO 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 

1,586, 103 

New  facility 

Westwn  Reserve  University 

1,124,931 

New  facility 

Cleveland 

TEXAS 


Texos  Woman's  University  458^  135  New  facility 

Denton 

WISCONSIN 


563,460 


Aiverno  College 
Milwaukee 
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Hie  career  guidance  program  utilizes  specialized  and  intensive  guidance  and  a curriculum  centered  around  the 
world  of  work  to  accomplish  .ts  objectives,  namely,  an  creased  level  of  educatior.al  and  vocational 
aspiration  within  Junior  high  school  students.  This  specially  designed  teaching  guide  in  guidance  and  J(^ 
placement  is  one  of  a series  designed  for  use  with  Junior  high  school  pupils  who  are  in  general  overage, 
frustrated,  retarded  in  most  school  subjects,  and  indifferent  to  education.  The  guide  is  organized  in  two 
parts.  Part  I,  Organization  and  Implementation  of  the  Program,  Includes  scope  of  the  program,  criteria  for 
the  selection  of  pupils,  the  testing  prograni,  high  school  placement,  job  placement  services,  and  working 
with  the  individual  pupil.  Part  II,  Suggested  Group  Guidance  Units,  includes*  What  can  the  career  guidance 
program  do  for  me?  What  can  school  do  for  me?  What  Is,t'*e  Job  for  me?  How  do  I get  the  Job?  The  olbllography 
lists  resources  in  the  areas  of  occupational  information,  testing,  and  counseling  information.  (CH) 
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FOREWORD 


The  goal  of  our  educational  system  is  to  prepare 
young  people  to  meet  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
challenges  ahead  of  them.  However,  some  youngsters 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  not  achieved  the  re- 
quired minimal  skills  nor  have  they  adjusted  sufficiently 
to  prepare  themselves  to  serve  as  useful  and  productive 
members  of  sodety.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Career 
Guidance  Program  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  such 
youngsters. 

The  saddest  and  potentially  most  dan^rous  waste 
products  of  our  advanced  technology  are  the  under- 
educated  unskilled  young  men  and  women  who  are 
released  annually  into  a world  of  work  which  has  no 
place  for  them.  The  Career  Guidance  Program  has 
been  organized  to  select,  to  motivate,  and  to  train 
young  people  who  have  failed  in  the  regular  school 
situation,  and  to  redirect  them  toward  continuing  their 
education. 

This  manual  contains  the  aims  and  techniques  of 
guidance  within  the  Career  Guidance  Program.  This 
aspect  of  the  program  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
Career  Guidance  advisor  is  the  person  who  makes  the 
program  work  — who  performs  the  “magic”  along  with 
skilled  and  understanding  teachers  and  supervisors  who 
hopefully  wiB  channel  the  direction  of  the  youngsters" 
lives  toward  success  and  well-being 

The  results  of  this  program  have  been  outstanding. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I look  forward  to  its  con- 
tinued success  so  that  youngsters  who  are  truly  being 
given  a second  chance  will  find  a place  of  honor  for 
themsdives  in  our  “great  socie^"". 

Joseph  O.  Loretan 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools 


July,  1966 


THE  CAREER  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 


The  Career  Guidance  Program  grew  out  of  a deep  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  Junior  School  Division  for  the  many  pujnls  who  were 
overa^,  frustrated,  retarded  in  most  sdiool  subjects,  and  indifferent  to 
education.  The  typical  pupil  in  this  gtoi^  has  a poor  self-image,  few  or 
no  aspirations  eitter  academic  or  vocational,  and  is  biding  his  time  untU 
he  can  drc^  out  of  school. 

During  the  school  year  1957-1958,  Joseph  O.  l/mtan*.  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Instruction  and  Curriculum;  Morris  Krugmanf,  As- 
sodate  Superintendent  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare;  and  five  junior 
hi^  school  prindpals  worked  out  a plan  and  structure  to  create  a pro- 
gram for  these  potential  dropouts.  In  September  1958,  six  classes  were 
organized  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades  of  five  junior  hl^  schools.  It 
was  hoped  that  with  specialized  and  intensive  guidance  and  a curriculum 
oent^?ed  around  the  world  of  work  these  puj^s  would  remain  in  school 
and  be  infused  wldi  a dedie  to  set  hi^ier  e^cational  goals  for  themselves. 

hi  each  of  these  schools,  a teacher  was  designated  curriculum  coordina- 
tes to  {ui^are  special  materials  with  the  help  of  the  teachers  of  these 
e;q)erimentel  classes.  Most  of  the  schools  used  the  core  approach.  A job 
area  was  chosen  as  the  center  of  learning,  e.g..  Garment  Trades,  Food 
Handling,  etc.  All  instruction  in  the  various  subject  areas  served  to 
develop  and  to  extend  the  learnings  connected  mth  die  particular  job 
area  chosen.  In  September  1960,  die  Junbr  Hi^  School  Divirion 
appointed  a Job-Placement  Superv:sor  to  provide  part-time  employment 
for  youngsters  who  wanted  to  earn  mcmey  while  in  school. 

This  experiment  was  expanded  to  indude  a total  of  twenty-four  junior 
hi^  scho^s  in  September  1962  and  thirty  junior  hi^  schools  in  Feb- 
ruary 1963.  The  program  was  organized  for  the  9th  grade,  since  this 
was  die  terminal  year  of  the  jumor  hi^  sdiod  and  it  was  at  this  rime 
that  young  people  had  to  make  a serious  dedrion:  Should  they  go  on 
to  school  or  should  they  go  to  work?  Therefore,  a concentrated 
effort  had  to  be  made  at  this  point  to  raise  their  educational  mid  vocarional 
asfttrati  ms  if  these  pupils  were  to  be  motivated  to  seek  hi^er  learning. 


*Formerly  Assodate  Supt.  JHS  IHv. 
tRetiied 


The  program  was  introduced  in  the  junior  schools  that  requested  it. 
It  comprised  a unit  of  du^  classes,  eadi  with  a imximmu  re^t^  of 
fifteen  pupils.  A fuU-time  advisor  was  assigned  to  each  school  to  meet 
with  each  class  f(ur  group  guidance  twice  a week  and  vnth  ev^  pupil, 
individually,  at  least  once  a week.  An  industrial  arts  teach»'  was  also 
assigned  fuU-time  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  prevocaticHial  and  avocational 
skills. 

Three  years  of  e^>enmentalion  and  a study  of  famibtf  programs  through* 
out  the  nation  showed  that  a new  teaching  approach  was  essential  in  every 
subject  area,  if  these  youngsters  w^  to  be  rehat^tated  and  redirected. 
Adaptations  or  **watered-down**  versions  of  the  traditional  curriculum 
without  a modified  approach  presented  learning  situaticms  which  were 
only  too  familiar  and  were  filled  with  the  failures  and  frustrations  of  the 
past.  It  was  also  evident  that  once  these  pupils  had  spent  some  time  in 
a Career  Giudance  class  they  began  indicating  that  they  no  longer  wanted 
to  leave  school  to  go  to  work;  they  now  wanted  to  prepare  themselves 
for  high  school. 

Thus,  in  February  1963,  a team  of  ^cialists  in  each  of  the  curriculum 
areas  began  to  work  on  spedally-designed  teaching  guides  in  Giudance 
and  Job  Placement,  Language  Arts,  Speech,  Sodal  Studies,  Science, 
Mathematics  and  Industrial  Arts.  To  prepare  these  giudes  the  curriculum 
spedalists  visited  each  of  the  sdiools  that  had  been  in  the  Career  Guidance 
^ogram  from  two  to  five  years  and  studied  the. teacher-prepared  material 
in  use,  observed  and  cmiferred  vrith  the  pupils  in  tiie  classes,  and  in^* 
riewed  the  teachers  and  supervisors  to  become  oriented  with  the  pupils* 
backgrounds,  aspirations,  cultures,  interests,  and  needs.  Workshop  com- 
mittees composed  of  teachers,  advisors,  and  assistant  principals  were 
oiganbsed  to  work  with  each  curriculum  ^dalist.  As  the  teaching  ma- 
terial was  devek^ied  it  tried  out  experimentally  in  selected  schools 
and  evaluated. 

By  September  1963,  teaching  guid^  in  seven  subject  areas  were  made 
available  in  mimeograph  form  to  all  the  schools  in  tiie  program.  The 
object  matter  developed  departed  largely  &om  the  job-centered  themes 
and  concentrated  on  the  skills  and  subject  matter  necessary  for  further 
study  in  hj^  school;  less  on  theory  and  more  on  the  fimctional  and 


manipulative  aspects  of  each  sulqect  area  so  as  to  present  the  pupils 
with  true*to>life  problems  and  situations.  Beginniiig  September  1963, 
the  area  of  Office  Practice  was  included  to  prepare  the  pupils  with  im* 
mediate  saleable  skills  for  obtaining  part*time  jobs  and  to  instill  a d^re 
for  further  vocational  work  in  hig^  school. 

Through  a continuous  program  of  evaluation  1^  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  curriculum  consultants,  the  teaching  guides  were  revised  and  extended 
and  the  present  series  evolved:  Guidance  and*  Job  Racement,  Inn^ge 
Arts,  Math^atics,  Social  Studies  1,  Sodal  Studies  2,  Social  Studio  3, 
Speech,  Science,  Lidustrial  Arts,  and  Office  Practice  (Pupil  Material, 
Teacher's  Manual). 

Li  September  1965,  with  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  in  New 
York  Dty,  the  8th  ^de  became  the  terminal  ^ade  in  some  junior 
higji  schools.  Thus,  the  Career  Guidance  Program  was  placed  in  the  8th 
grade  ci  seventeen  of  these  schools.  At  present  there  is  a total  of  fifty- 
two  schools  in  the  Career  Guidance  Program. 
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Over  one  hundred  years  ago,  educators  concerned  themselves  with 
the  imparting  of  verbal  and  numerical  skills.  Individual  differences 
t^eared  not  to  matter.  Perht^s  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  popu* 
lation  was  much  smaller,  that  more  people  lived  on  farms  and  in  rural 
areas,  that  only  the  well-to-do,  for  the  most  part,  went  to  college,  that 
child  ItdTor  laws  were  practically  non-existent,  and  that  the  legal  age 
for  leaving  school  was  a much  earlier  one. 

All  this  has  changed.  Today,  because  of  the  numerous  and  extensive 
changes  in  our  way  of  life,  we  are  constantly  searching  for  better 
methods  and  materials  with  which  to  prepare  our  young  people  to  meet 
and  to  adjust  to  these  changes.  Research  and  experimentation  in  educa- 
tion have  helped  to  provide  different  and  new  curricula  for  the  “lame, 
the  halt  and  Ae  blind**. 

Throughout  our  nation  the  present  concern  is  for  the  dropout.  They, 
too,  are  a combination  of  the  “Itune,  the  halt  and  the  blind**.  They  are 
unable  to  function  adequately  in  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  com- 
munity. They  have  not  mastered  the  basic  academic  and  vocational 
skills  which  trill  enjd)le  them  to  tq>proach  adulthood  with  some  feeling 
of  security  and  confidence  in  their  abilities.  They,  too,  are  blind  for 
they  need  to  be  helped  to  envision  the  many  wonderful  opportunities 
lying  ahead.  These  young  people  must  be  prepared  to  make  worthwhile 
contributions  and  to  participate  positively  in  our  American  way  of  life. 
The  Career  Guidance  Program  is  designed  to  achieve  these  goals. 

This  resource  guide  presents  an  overview  of  the  Career  Guidance 
Program  and  guidelines  for  the  teacher-advisors  in  the  program. 

Part  1 of  the  manual  explains  the  organization  and  implementation 
of  the  program  and  describes  the  role  of  the  teacher-advisor  as  he 
relates  to  the  pupils,  school  personnel,  parents,  community,  and  outside 
agencies.  Part  2 consists  of  eleven  units  of  work,  which  are  designed 
to  provide  a format  and  frame  of  reference  to  help  the  advisor  offer  a 
sound  and  valuable  series  of  Group  Guidance  lessons  to  the  pupils  in 
the  program.  Each  unit  includes  a series  of  key  questions  which  may 
be  used  for  the  development  of  one  or  more  lessons,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  advisor.  It  is  suggested  that  the  advisor  introduce  activities  and 
lessons  pertaining  to  pertinent  situations  or  problems  in  the  school  or 
community  which  merit  group  discussion  and  which  may  not  be 
included  in  the  eleven  units  of  this  guide. 
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Scope  of  Program 

Who  Are  the  Pupih  in  the  Career  Guidance  Classes? 

The  pupils  in  Career  Guidance  classes  are  youngsters  who  have  not 
adjusted  academically  and  personally  for  various  reasons.  A study  of 
current  available  literature  throughout  the  nation  and  teacher  observa* 
tion  of  the  several  thousands  of  youngsters  who  have  participated  in  the 
Career  Guidance  Program  have  shown  that  the  most  common  charao 
teristics  found  among  potential  dropouts  are: 

1.  a lack  of  high  ideals  and  ambitions 

2.  record  of  failure  in  academic  work 

3.  poor  records  in  personal  and  social  adjustment 

4.  inadequate  work  and  study  habits 

5.  irregular  school  attendance 

6.  negative  or  hostile  attitudes 

7.  held  over  either  in  the  elementary  school  or  in  the  junior  high 
school  or  in  both 

8.  products  of  broken  homes 

9.  lonely  and  retiring 

10.  over-aggressive 

1 1 . desirous  of  curtailing  schooling 
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What  Are  the  Aims  of  the  Program? 


1.  To  help  the  pupils  in  their  physical^  ethical  and  moral  develop- 
ment, in  order  to  help  them  become  worthviiile,  law-abiding, 
contributing  members  of  society. 

a.  care  of  the  physical  body  (good  health  habits,  proper  diet,  and 
good  grooming) 

b.  development  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies. 

c.  practice  in  social  amenities  and  good  behavior  in  the  home,  the 
school  and  the  communis 

d.  development  of  self-respect  and  respect  for  others,  for  prop- 
erty, and  for  the  underlying  principles  of  good  citizenship 

e.  appreciation  of  art,  music,  and  nature 

f.  development  of  a desire  to  live  by  moral  codes  that  are  based 
upon  accepted  princ^les 

g.  developing  an  understan^g  of  the  meaning  of  civil  ri^ts, 
laws  of  the  land,  and  laws  of  the  home,  school  and  commu- 
nis 

h.  developing  a personal  code  of  ethics 

2.  To  develop  in  the  pupils  a positive  attitude  toward  education,  to 
inspire  them  to  complete  high  school,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
their  place  in  a knowledgeaUe,  literate  socieS* 

a.  developing  the  abilis  to  make  self-appraisals  (abilities,  apti- 
tudes, and  interests) 

b.  providing  the  motivation  and  the  tools  for  improving  scholastic 
abilities. 

c.  explaining  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  testing  program 

d.  providing  information  about  the  various  hi^  schools  and  the 
special  courses  available 

3.  To  help  the  pupils  understand  the  dignity  and  importance  of  work 
and  to  learn  how  to  adjust  to  their  first  job. 

a.  explaining  the  social  aspects  of  work  and  the  interdependence 
of  workers 

(1)  in  the  home  with  the  family 

(2)  in  the  school  with  teachers,  with  parents,  and  with  other 
pujuls 

(3)  in  industry  with  workers,  with  employers,  and  with  con- 
sumers 

(4)  in  the  community  with  nei^bors,  with  landlords,  mih 
workers,  with  representatives  from  agencies,  and  with 
members  of  Ihe  church,  etc. 
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b.  explaining  the  moral  aspects  of  work  and  the  responsibilities 
of  workers 

(1)  code  of  ethics  for  employees 

(2)  relationship  with  en^loyers  and  with  fellow  employees 

c.  orienting  the  pupils  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  world  of  work 

(1)  meaning  of  a career  or  job 

(2)  requirements  for  work  (physical,  education  etc.) 

(3)  opportunities  for  succeeding  vocationally 

(4)  opportunities  for  advancement  on  the  job 

(5)  ne^  for  continued  effort 

d.  helping  the  pupils  in  the  selection  of  proper  vocational  training 
and/or  selection  of  a job 

(1)  advice  and  help  ^ven  by  teacher-advisor,  parents,  rela- 
tives and  friends 

(2)  use  of  the  want  ads  in  the  newspapers 

(3)  role  of  employment  agencies 

(4)  role  of  job  placement  service  at  the  Board  of  Education 

j of  the  City  of  New  York 

I 4.  To  ^ve  pupils  continued  guidance  and  moral  support  through 

I follow-up  contacts  with  them  after  graduation 

a.  helping  pupils  when  they  are  in  high  school 

b.  providing  assistance  in  personal,  social  and  vocational  matters 

I for  as  long  a period  as  the  pupils  may  need  it 

j 5.  To  provide  the  pupils  with  information  on  the  wholesome  use  of 

I leisure  time.  (Statistics  indicate  that  the  proper  use  of  leisure  time 

reduces  the  rate  of  delinquency  significantly.) 

a.  explaining  the  differences  between  a vocation  and  an  avocation 

b.  instructing  the  pupils  in  the  profitable  use  of  leisure  time 

c.  encoura^g  the  pupils  to  engage  in  and  to  enjoy  hobbies 

d.  informing  the  pupils  about  the  various  community  organiza- 
tions which  offer  opportunities  for  leisure-time  activities 

e.  explaining  the  meaning  and  value  of  ^Volunteer”  services,  and 
providing  volunteer  activities  in  which  they  can  participate 

6.  To  provide  the  pupils  with  any  and  all  available  aid  which  can  be 
of  service  to  them  in  the  school,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  commu- 
nity 

a.  conferring  with  school  guidance  personnel 

b.  working  with  parents,  guardians,  and  parent-teacher  groups 

c.  articulation  with  secondary  schools 

d.  consulting  with  private  and  public  clinical  personnel 
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e.  conferring  with  welfare  and  social  agencies  of  the  community 

f.  working  with  indi^duals  in  the  community  who  can  vitalize 
the  pro^am 

g.  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  industries  of  the  community 

Who  Are  the  “Advisors^^  in  the  Career  Guidance  Program  ? 

The  pupils  in  Career  Guidance  classes  are  in  need  of  more  personal, 
social,  academic,  and  vocational  guidance  than  the  average  pupil.  There- 
fore, a full-time  teacher-advisor  is  assigned  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  in  the  three  Career  Guidance  classes  of  each  school.  The  advisor, 
who  is  a teacher  selected  by  the  principal  from  among  those  of  his 
staff  who  volunteer,  meets  with  each  of  the  pupils  in  the  program  at 
least  once  a week  for  individual  guidance  and  with  each  class  tuice  a 
week  for  ^oup  guidance.  The  teacher  chosen  must  have  the  following 
qualifications: 

1.  A genuine  desire  to  work  with,  and  for,  these  atypical  pujfils 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  for  improving  human 
relations 

3.  An  ability  to  work  with  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents  from  all 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  levels 

4.  A sympathetic,  but  not  sentimental,  understanding  that  elidts  the 
pupil’s  confidence  and  encourages  him  to  seek  addce  and  assistance 

5.  An  ability  to  inspire  pupils  to  learn  to  analyze  their  own  strengths 
and  weaknesses 

6.  A maturity,  not  just  in  age,  but  resulting  from  a variety  of 
experiences 

7.  An  ability  to  analyze  and  interpret  situations  which  will  help  pupils 
solve  their  problems  wisely 

8.  A demonstrated  teaching  ability 

9.  A knowled^  of  guidance  techniques  based  on  minimum  course 
requirements  for  part-time  guidance  personnel.  (See  General  C^u- 
lar  #3,  December  27,  1962.) 

10.  A desire  to  initiate  a pro^am  of  professional  self-improvement 

What  Are  the  Functions  and  Duties 
of  the  Career  Guidance  Advisor? 

The  many  functions  and  duties  of  the  Career  Guidance  addsor  are 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  pro^am.  The  general  aims  of  the 
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Career  Guidance  program,  therefore,  serve  as  guidelines  for  outlining 
the  role  of  the  advisor  in  achieving  these  goals. 

1.  Guidance  activities  with  individual  pupils: 

a.  selecting  pupils  for  Career  Guidance  classes  and  orienting  them 
to  the  program 

b.  conferring  with  each  pupil  at  least  once  a week 

c.  checking  progress  through  record  cards,  testing,  report  cards, 
etc. 

d.  inter  ing  progress  to  pupils  and  their  parents 

e.  working  with  pupils  referred  by  teachers,  parents,  guardians 
and  outside  agencies 

f.  counseling  pupils  who  voluntarily  seek  aid  concerning  personal 
and  social  problems 

g.  directing  pupils  who  seek  part-time  or  full-time  working  papers 

h.  assisting  pupils  who  transfer  to  and  from  other  schools  and 
institutions 

i.  assisting  pupils  with  their  educational  and  vocational  plans 

j.  aiding  pupils  in  their  choice  of  high  schools 

k.  keeping  records,  data  and  reports  concerning  pupils  (see 
Sample  Forms) 

l.  conducting  foUow-up  studies 

2.  Guidance  activities  with  groups  of  pupils: 

a.  meeting  each  career  guidance  class  for  group  guidance  two 
periods  a week 

(1)  planning  units  of  work  based  on  problems  common  to 
the  group 

(2)  conducting  and  carrying  on  activities,  such  as  those  sug- 
gested in  Part  2 of  this  manual 

(3)  conducting  discussions  on  current  events  that  are  relevant 
to  the  problems  of  young  people 

b.  assisting  with  arran^ng  trips  planned  for  the  pupils 

c.  helping  to  plan  career  conferences,  workshops  and  assembly 
programs  relating  to  the  work  in  these  classes 

3.  Guidance  activities  with  parents: 

a.  interpreting  the  Career  Guidance  program  to  parents 

b.  conducting  parent  workshops  and  conferences 
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c.  addressing  parent-teacher  groups 

d.  involving  parents  in  school-community  activities 

4.  Liaison  with  the  school; 

a.  working  with  other  school  people  concerned  with  pupil  person- 
nel (counselor,  attendance  coordinator,  health  coordinator,  etc.) 

b.  interpreting  the  program  to  the  school  staff  (at  faculty  confer- 
ences, subject  conferences,  grade  conferences,  etc.) 

c.  encoura^ng  the  pupils  to  participate  in  school-wide  activities 
(G.O.,  honors  programs,  audio-visual  squad,  clubs,  etc.) 

5.  Liaison  with  the  community; 

a.  seeking  community  cooperation 

b.  using  community  facilities  and  agencies 

c.  involving  industry,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc. 

d.  placing  young  people  in  part-time  or  full-time  jobs  in  the 
community 

e.  conferring  with  the  employers  of  the  pupils  who  are  working 
at  part-time  jobs  and  with  prospective  employers 

f.  addressing  community  groups 

g.  inviting  representatives  from  a variety  of  professions  and  occu- 
pations for  all-day  career  conferences  or  for  career  talks  to 
the  pupils  . 

biote'-  It  is  suggested  that  the  Career  Guidance  advisor  confer 
with  the  guidance  personnel  of  his  school  and  district  when 
such  consultation  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils. 

Hoto  Can  the  Advisor  Organize  His  Work? 

Since  guidance  is  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  Career  Guidance 
program  the  effectiveness  of  the  advisor  is  most  important.  He  is 
charged  with  so  many  duties  and  responsibilities  that  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  organize  and  sdiedule  his  work  for  optimum  results.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  will  not  always  be  possible  to  adhere  to  any  fixed  schedule  be- 
cause of  the  many  unforeseen  circumstances  which  may  arise.  The 
following  Weekly  Program  is  suggested  and  has  been  included  to  serve 
as  a guide  for  each  advisor. 
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A SUGGESTED  WEEKLY  PROGRAM 


Period 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

1 

Conference 

with 

Parents 

Group 
Guidance 
9 CGI 

Group 
Guidance 
9 CG2 

Home 

Visits 

Canvassing 

for 

Jobs 

2 

Indiv. 

Guidance 

Records 
and  Reports 

Records 
and  Reports 

Indiv. 

Guidance 

Canvassing 

for 

Jobs 

3 

Conference 

with 

Teachers 

Indiv. 

Guidance 

Indiv. 

Guidance 

Conferences 

with 

Parents 

Canvas^g 

for 

Jobs 

4 

Conference 

with 

Teachers 

Work  with 
Agencies 

Conference 

with 

Teachers 

Records 
and  Reports 

Group 
Guidance 
9 CG3 

5 

Records 

and 

Reports 

Conference 

with 

Teachers 

Indiv. 

Guidance 

Indiv. 

Guidance 

Records 
and  Reports 

6 

Group 
Guidance 
9 CGI 

Group 
Guidance 
9 CG2 

Work 

with 

Agencies 

Group 
Guidance 
9 CG3 

Indiv. 

Guidance 

7 

Indiv. 

Guidance 

Indiv. 

Guidance 

Records 
and  Reports 

Indiv. 

Guidance 

Team 

Conference 

Periods  per  week 

Individual  Guidance  ■>:«<. 8 

Group  Guidance 

Records  and  Reports  ■ + 4 4 * * o0^KO">  CO-OH  ^ 4 

Conferences  with  Teachers  5 

Conferences  with  Parents  3 

Work  with  Agencies  <x>  ooo»  »»:<>:+  * 3 

Home  Visits 

Canvassing  for  Jobs  c<+Hv.«^cc+:'^^o  o o <yy^  ■ ^ ^ ^ 

Team  Conference  1 


Total  35  periods  per  week 


i 
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What  is  the  Role  of  the  Assistant  Principal? 

The  Assistant  Principal  in  charge  ot’  the  Career  Guidance  unit  is 
virtually  the  “principal”  of  this  “school  within  a school.” 

Generally,  his  administrative  and  supervisory  responsibilities  toward 
the  teachers  and  pupils  are  the  same  as  for  the  other  pupils  and  teachers 
of  the  school. 

Specifically,  his  duties  are  as  follows; 

1.  He  acts  as  liaison  between  the  Career  Guidance  unit  and  the 
principal. 

2.  He  prepares  the  organization,  the  program,  and  schedule  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  with  the  approval  of  the  principal. 

3.  He  helps  the  ad\isor  organize  his  program. 

4.  He  plans  a weekly  or  bi-weekly  conference  of  the  Career  Guidance 
team  (three  academic  teachers,  industrial  art  teacher,  and  advisor) 
for  the  purpose  of; 

a.  planning  integration  of  subject  matter 

b.  discussion  of  common  guidance  problems  and  possible  solutions 

c.  planning  of  trips 

d.  discussion  of  school-wide  activities  as  they  concern  the  Career 
Guidance  pupils,  e.g.,  testing,  graduation,  high  school  applica- 
tions, and  other  school-wide  programs,  etc. 

5.  He  confers  with  the  teachers  of  the  team  for  the  ordering  of  books 
and  teaching  materials. 

6.  He  assists  the  advisors  with  specific  educational,  social  or  personal 
pupil  problems,  wh^  necessary. 
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Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  Pupils 


Pupils  in  the  Career  Guidance  classes  have  sometimes  been  charac- 
terized as  “slow  learners/*  This  is  a mistaken  idea,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  rapid  progress  some  of  these  pupils  have  made  in  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  other  areas  once  the  teachers  in  the  program  have 
succeeded  in  “reaching**  them.  If  anything,  they  may  be  described  as 
“reluctant  learners.**  In  general  these  pupils  have  few,  if  any,  academic 
or  vocc.donal  aspirations.  They  may  be  retarded  in  basic  skills;  they 
have  a history  of  school  failure  and  frustration;  they  feel  defeated  and 
resentful;  and  they  are  desirous  of  leaving  school  as  soon  as  they  can. 

The  aim  of  this  program  is  to  rehabilitate  and  to  redirect  these 
pupils  and  to  equip  them  with  the  information  and  training  they  need 
to  assure  some  measure  of  academic  success  which  will  lead  to  voca- 
tional adjustment  later  in  life.  Thus,  the  pupils  placed  in  these  classes 
should  be  chosen  carefully  and  with  this  mm  in  mind.  Pupils  who  can 
benefit  more  from  placement  in  other  special  classes  or  special  pro- 
grams offered  in  the  New  York  City  junior  high  schools  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  Career  Guidance  classes.  Some  of  these  other  services  and 
classes  are  as  follows: 

1.  Gasses  for  the  physically,  visually  and  mentally  handicapped. 

2.  Gasses  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  (special  schools). 

3.  Gasses  for  corrective  work  in  reading  and  mathematics. 

4.  Special  guidance  classes. 

5.  N.  E.  Program 


Bou>  Are  the  Pupils  Selected? 

In  selecting  pupils  for  placement  in  Career  Guidance  classes  full 
cooperation  of  ^1  school  personnel  is  necessary.  The  sug^stions  ^ven 
below  have  been  found  helpful. 


1.  The  First  Screening 

a.  The  principal  oriente  the  entire  faculty  on  the  aims  and  organi- 
zation of  the  program.  He  also  describes  the  kind  of  pupil 
who  will  benefit  from  placement  (see  “Who  Are  the  Pupils  In 
Career  Guidance  Gasses?**). 

b.  He  requests  the  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  and  assistant 
principals  to  submit  to  the  advisor  the  names  and  records  of 
pupils  who,  in  their  opinion,  will  benefit  from  placement  in 
these  classes.  These  referrals  should  be  made  in  the  month  of 


April,  in  preparation  for  the  start  of  the  new  school  year  in 
September. 

(1)  Recommendations  should  be  based  on  personal  observa* 
tion  and  judgment,  the  cumulative  record  card,  anecdotal 
records,  health  records,  standardized  test  results,  guidance 
folder,  and  confidential  records  available. 

(2)  In  junior  high  schools  where  the  eighth  year  is  the 
terminal  year,  pupils  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of 
age  when  placed  in  the  Career  Guidance  classes  in  Sep- 
tember; in  junior  high  schools  where  the  ninth  year  is 
the  terminal  year,  the  pupils  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  a^. 

(3)  Pupils  placed  in  an  eighth-year  Career  Guidance  class 
may  be  selected  from  the  6th  or  7th  years,  providing 
they  will  be  fourteen  years  of  age  by  September  30th  of 
the  year  they  are  placed;  pupils  placed  in  the  ninth-year 
Career  Guidance  class  may  be  selected  from  the  7th  or 
8th  years,  providing  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age  by 
September  30th  of  the  year  they  are  placed. 

Note:  Pupils  spend  just  one  year  in  a Career  Guidance 
class.  They  may  not  be  held  over.  The  advisor 
should  be  familiar  with  current  circulars  on  pro- 
motional policies  so  that  all  Career  Guidance 
pupils  will  qualify  for  high  school  admission. 

c.  At  this  first  screemng  the  advisor  usually  receives  the  names 
of  approximately  60  to  70  pupils  who  are  recommended.  He 
is  now  ready  to  examine  each  candidate  further. 

2.  The  Second  Screening 

a.  The  advisor  reviews  the  records  of  each  recommended  pupil 
and  confers  with  members  of  the  staff,  if  necessary. 

b.  He  now  rates  each  pupil  with  the  aid  of  the  Pupil  Selection 
Scale,  df*?igned  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  for 
the  identification  of  Career  Guidance  pupils.  This  scale  con- 
sists of  fourteen  items,  which  represent  the  most  conunon 
characteristics  found  among  school  dropouts  throughout  the 
nation.  Each  item  has  been  weighted  according  to  the  frequency 
of  incidence.  The  scale  is  divided  into  thirds.  If  a pupil’s  rating 
falls  within  the  first  third,  he  is  not  a likely  candidate  for  a 
Career  Guidance  class;  if  his  rating  falls  within  the  second 
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third,  there  is  some  doubt;  if  he  falls  within  the  last  third,  he 
should  be  considered  as  a candidate,  provided  he  meets  all 
other  criteria. 

c.  Once  the  advisor  has  selected  pupils  for  placement,  his  choices 
must  be  approved  by  the  principal. 

What  Are  the  Follow-Vp  Activities? 

1.  Pupils 

The  principal,  assistant  principal,  guidance  counselor,  advisor  and 
other  interested  school  personnel  meet  with  the  pupils  to  orient 
them  to  the  pro^am.  The  pupils  are  told  about  the  special  features 
of  the  pro^am,  e.g.,  small  classes,  individual  guidance,  corrective 
work  in  basic  skills,  intensive  preparation  for  high  school,  oppor> 
tunities  for  part-time  employment,  etc. 

2.  Parents 

a.  The  advisor,  in  collaboration  with  the  assistant  principal,  plans 
and  schedules  an  orientadon  meeting  with  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  selected. 

b.  Letters  explainii^  the  new  pro^am  may  be  mailed  to  parents 
who  are  unable  to  attend  this  first  meeting. 

3.  Community 

It  is  suggested  that  every  effort  be  made  by  the  school  to  inform 
the  community  about  the  work  in  these  special  classes,  and  to 
solicit  community  cooperation  and  good-will.  (See  “Working  with 
the  Community.”) 

How  Are  Classes  Organized? 

1.  Of  the  sixty  or  more  pupils  who  are  usually  qualified  for  place- 
ment, forty-five  of  them  are  placed  in  three  classes,  each  with  a 
maximum  re^ster  of  fifteen.  The  remaining  pupils  should  be  placed 
on  a “waiting  list”  for  placement  when  the  opportunity  arises. 

2.  The  classes  may  be  organized  according  to  age,  reading  ^ade,  or 
other  criteria  set  by  the  school. 
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The  Testing  Program 

Why  Test  Career  Guidance  Pupils? 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  help  the  Career  Guidance  puj»ls 
undeistand  the  value  of  tests:  Test  results  can  help  them  understand 
their  academic  strengths  and  weaknesses  better,  and  can  help  them 
make  realistic  vocational  plans. 

Who  Should  Plan  the  Testing  Program? 

The  testing  program  should  be  planned  by  the  Career  Guidance  person- 
nel with  the  help  of  the  licensed  guidance  counselor  of  the  school.  It 
should  include  the  following: 

1.  Selection  of  appropriate  tests 

a.  Tests  that  have  standard  norms  based  upon  the  results  achieved 
by  groups  similar  to  the  group  being  tested  should  be  selected. 

b.  Tests  that  depend  primarily  on  reading  and  writing  should  be 
avoided,  whenever  possible,  since  many  of  the  Career  Guid- 
ance pupils  may  not  be  up  to  par  in  these  skiUs. 

c.  Tests  that  have  been  proven  valid  and  reliable  in  testing  situa- 
tions similar  to  the  one  in  which  the  Career  Guidance  pupils 
are  being  tested  should  be  selected. 

d.  Tests  which  most  nearly  meet  the  specific  purpose  for  testing 
should  be  selected. 

2.  Use  of  non-standardized  tests 

Questionnaires,  teacher^ade  tests,  rating  scales,  interest  inven- 
tories, students*  work-folders,  and  observation^  techniques  are 
considered  non-standardized  tests  in  that  the  results  are  not  usually 
c(»npared  with  nationwide  norms.  The  results  of  these  tests  can 
help  the  advisor  gain  a better  understanding  of  and  deeper  insight 
into  the  abilities,  needs,  backgrounds  and  person^ities  of  his  pupils. 

3.  Administration  of  tests 

a.  The  directions  for  administering  tests  should  be  studied  care- 
fully. 

b.  Tests  should  be  administered  under  optimum  conditions. 

c.  An  orientation  meeting  should  be  a^an^d  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  directions  for  the  administering  of  tests  with  the 
people  who  will  administer  them. 
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4.  Scoring  of  tests 

If  the  tests  are  to  be  hand-scored,  the  scoring  should  be  checked 
by  two  people. 

5.  Interpretation  of  test  results 

Even  with  the  greatest  precautions  in  test  construction  and 
standardization,  test  scores  may  reveal  only  approximate  measures 
of  ability.  This  is  especially  so  for  the  pupils  in  a Career  Guidance 
class,  since  they  are  usually  test  shy  due  to  past  failures  :n  school 
work  or  because  of  their  inability  to  cope  with  the  content  and 
language  of  tests.  Their  feelings  of  fear,  restlessness,  disinterest, 
and  hostility  may  motivate  against  using  a test  situation  to  evaluate 
their  ability. 

Other  factors  which  may  prevent  a pupil  from  performing  at 
his  fullest  capacity  on  a test  are: 

a.  his  physical  and  emotional  condition  at  the  time  of  the  test 

b.  his  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  test 

c.  his  interest  in  the  test 

d.  his  ability  to  follow  directions 

e.  his  cultural  background 

f.  his  training  and  experiential  background 

g.  his  understanding  of  test-taking  procedures 

h.  his  reaction  to  the  person  administering  the  test 

i.  his  reaction  to  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  test  is 
given 

6.  Evaluation  of  test  results 
The  test  results  will  help: 

a.  identify  the  special  needs  of  the  pupils 

b.  reveal  pupils*  interests  and  aptitudes 

c.  develop  realistic  goals  for  these  students,  both  educational  and 
vocational 

d.  discover  pupils  in  need  of  special  help,  e.g.,  remedial  work, 
enrichment  work,  correction  of  physical  and/or  emotional 
disabilities,  etc. 

e.  improve  instructional  methods  and  materials 

f.  evaluate  progress  made  by  students  and  teachers 

g.  evaluate  achievement  level 
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7.  Recommendations 
a.  Pupils 

(1)  The  Career  Guidance  pupils  should  be  given  information 
concerning  how  to  take  tests.  Practice  should  be  given  in 
answering  specific  types  of  questions  (True-False,  Com- 
pletion, etc.) 

(2)  They  should  understand  the  purpose  of  taking  tests: 

(a)  to  offer  opportunities  to  achieve  and  to  progress 

(b)  to  discover  any  weaknesses  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing corrective  work 

(c)  to  discover  aptitudes 

(d)  for  admission  to  high  school 

(e)  for  admission  to  special  courses  in  high  school 

a.  Advisor 

(1)  The  advisor  should  become  familiar  with  the  schooPs 
testing  program  (Standardized  Tests,  Uniform  Mid-Year 
Tests,  school  tests)  so  that  he  can  supplement  it  and 
extend  it  for  the  pupils  in  the  program.  Frequent  evalua- 
tion of  pupil  progress  in  various  areas,  especially  reading, 
will  help  both  the  teachers  and  the  pupfis  evaluate  pro- 
gress. 

(2)  The  advisor  should  prepare  a pupil  profile  card  for  each 
pupil  in  the  Career  Guidance  Prpgram.  The  data  for  this 

card  should  be  obtained  from  the  cumulative  record  card, 

anecdotal  reports,  health  cards,  test  cards,  outside  agen- 
cies, and  records  of  interviews. 

Note:  If  test  data  are  missing  or  if  outdated,  the  advisor 
should  arrange  for  testing  as  soon  as  possible. 

(3)  The  advisor  should  analyze  all  test  results  and  be  pre- 
pared to  interpret  them  to  the  pt]^ls,  their  parents,  and 
their  teachers.  (Does  the  pupil  need  corrective  work?  Is 
he  an  under-achiever?) 
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High  School  Placement 

Do  Career  Gui^nce  Pupils  Go  to  High  School? 

The  Career  Guidance  pupil  is  in  his  **terminar*  year  of  education  in 
the  junior  high  school.  This  is  the  time  when  he  makes  an  important 
decision;  Should  he  go  to  hig^  school  or  should  he  leave  school  and  go 
to  work?  The  aim  of  the  program  is,  of  course,  to  encourage  the  pupils 
to  continue  with  their  education  in  high  school.  Pupils  in  the  Career 
Guidance  classes  are  admitted  to  the  senior  high  schools  as  all  other 
pupils,  providing  they  meet  the  requirements  established  in  promo- 
tional policies  set  by  the  Board  of  Education.  (See  latest  Orculars  on 
promotional  policies;  and  general  and  special  high  school  admission 
requirements.) 

What  Are  Some  Suggestions  to  Adviso,‘s? 

1 . Learn  the  schoors  high  school  placement  procedures  by  consulting 
with  the  principal,  assistant  principal,  guidance  counselors,  teacher- 
counselors,  and  nurse. 

2.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  current  edition  of  the  “Directory  of 
the  Public  High  Schools  of  the  Oty  of  New  York.” 

3.  Keep  abreast  of  the  latest  Board  of  Education  Circulars  and 
Directives. 

4.  Supply  the  Career  Guidance  teachers  witii  vital  information,  e.g., 
the  timetable  for  high  school  applications,  requirements  for  en- 
ti*ance  to  the  various  high  schools,  schools  requiring  qualifying 
entrance  examinations,  special  courses  offered,  etc. 

5.  Motivate  the  pupils  to  continue  with  their  education. 

a.  Show  films,  e.g.,  “When  I*m  Old  Enough*  Goodbye.” 

b.  Provide  the  pupils  with  graphs  on  unemployment  and  the  earn- 
ings available  to  high  school  graduates,  which  are  published 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

c.  Have  pupils  read  booklets,  e.g.,  “Why  Stay  in  School?”,  pub- 
lished by  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

6.  Build  up  an  Occupational  Information  Library.  Consult  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Occupational  Titles  and  Occupational  Outlook  Hand- 
book, and  note  the  education  and  skills  needed  for  various 
occupations,  e.g.,  typist,  mechanic,  electrician,  dental  technician. 

7.  Help  each  pupil  make  tentative  choice  of  high  school  and  discuss 
choices  with  each  pupil,  his  parents,  and  his  teachers. 
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8.  Assist  pupils  who  are  planning  to  take  entrance  examinations  for 
special  high  schools  or  for  special  courses. 

9.  Check  with  the  nurse  to  see  that  all  pupils  have  completed  the 
necessary  medical  forms. 

10.  Have  the  students  practice  filling  in  sample  high  school  applica- 
tions. 

11.  Administer  standardized  tests  to  pupils  whose  records  are  incom- 
plete. 

12.  Visit  places  of  industry  and  invite  speakers  from  industry  to  discuss 
various  occupations  with  the  pupils. 

13.  Help  each  pupil  to  make  a vise  choice  of  hi^  school  or  special 
coi^rses. 

a.  Arrange  indivi^lual  interviews  vith  each  student  and  his  parents. 

b.  Plan  trips  to  various  high  schools. 

c.  Invite  speakers  (stiff  and  students)  from  various  high  schools 
to  discuss  the  outstanding  features  of  their  hi^  schools  with 
the  Career  Guidance  pupils. 

d.  Discuss  the  pupils*  post-school  plans  with  them  and  with  their 
parents. 

e.  Provide  each  student  with  a ^^Directory  of  Public  Hi^  Schools 
of  the  City  of  New  York.” 

f.  Conduct  group  guidance  lessons  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with: 

(1)  the  format  and  content  of  the  ^Directory  of  the  Public 
Hi^  Schools  of  the  Oty  of  New  York” 

(2)  the  various  types  of  bi^  schools 

(3)  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  hi^  schools 

(4)  the  requirements  necessary  for  admission  to  the  various 
hi^  schools 

(5)  the  schools  requiring  examinations  for  admission  and  the 
schools  requiring  qualifying  examinations  for  certain 
courses 

(6)  the  various  types  of  diplomas  offered  in  the  hi^  schools 

14.  Work  with  the  high  school  personnel,  throu^  the  district  guidance 
supervisor,  in  developing  an  adequate  articulation  program  for  the 
Career  Guidance  pupils. 
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Job  Placement  Services 

Today,  few  pupils  must  drop  out  of  school  because  of  financial  need. 
The  government  has  organized  many  programs  which  are  designed  to 
aid  the  training  and  education  of  all  who  desire  it,  e.g.,  Anti-Poverty 
Program.  Nevertheless,  the  Board  of  Education  is  aware  that,  despite 
every  effort  made,  there  are  some  youpg  people  who  leave  school  without 
completing  high  school.  It,  therefore,  becomes  imperative  to  prepare 
these  pupHs  for  all  eventualities:  how  to  get  the  first  job,  how  to  succeed 
in  it,  and  how  to  plan  for  a career.  For  some  of  these  pupils  a part-time 
job  is  a good  way  for  them  to  learn  the  discipline  that  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  community  have  been  unable  to  teach  them. 

Why  Are  the  Pupils  AUouied  to  Work? 

1.  S(»netimes  a pupil  is  encouraged  to  remain  in  school  and  to  com- 
plete  his  studies  if  he  can  earn  some  extra  money  while  learning. 

2.  The  associations  these  pupils  make  in  the  world  of  work  sometimes 
help  change  their  work  habits  and  attitudes. 

3.  A job  and  earnings  are  a status  symbol. 

4.  These  youngsters  may  meet  meaningful  competition  for  the  first 
time. 

5.  The  work  experience  gained  outside  of  school  provides  an  initial 
experience  in  training  for  work  which  will  make  the  eventual  transit 
tion  from  school  to  the  world  of  work  easier. 

6.  Pupils  become  aware  that  very  few  job  openings  are  available  to 
people  without  training  or  saleable  skills. 

7.  The  frict  that  a pupil  can  obtain  and  hold  a job  such  as  messenger 
boy,  delivery  boy  or  stock  clerk,  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
experience  success. 

8.  A niodest  first  job  may  often  lead  to  better-paying  jobs  that  require 
some  amount  of  work  experience. 

How  Are  Part~Time  Jobs  Obtained? 

These  pupils  may  obtain  jobs; 

1.  on  their  own 

2.  with  the  help  of  parents,  relatives,  friends  and  neighbors 

3.  with  the  help  of  the  advisor 

4.  with  the  help  of  the  Job  Placement  Supervisor 
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What  Can  the  Teacher  Do  to 
Prepare  the  Student  for  the  First  Job? 

The  teacher  can  prepare  the  pupils  for  jobs  by  training  him  in  the 
following; 

1.  Filling  Out  Forms 

a.  Job  application  forms 

b.  Pledge  of  employment  forms 

c.  Social  security  forms 

Note:  Most  of  the  major  business  concerns  provide  sample 
job  application  forms. 

2.  Developing  Necessary  Skills 

a.  Reading  directions  on  forms 

b.  Writing  neatly  and  spelling  correctly 

c.  Practicing  speaking  clearly  and  correctly 

d.  Learning  simple  office  skills 

(1)  answering  a phone  and  taking  messages 

(2)  filing 

(3)  using  a mimeograph  machine 

(4)  using  a telephone  switchboard 

e.  Reading  a subway  map  and  learning  how  to  travel  in  all  the 
boroughs 

3.  Practicing  Interviews  (role  playing) 

It  is  advisable  to  arrange  for  several  practice  interviews  before 
applicants  are  sent  to  actual  job  openings.  This  helps  to  stimulate 
interest  and  to  build  confidence. 

a.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  do  the  following; 

(1)  Remove  his  hat  when  he  enters  the  place  of  employment 

(2)  Wait  to  be  spoken  to 

(3)  Speak  cleady  and  slowly 

(4)  Refrain  from  smoking  or  chewing  gum 

(5)  Be  poised,  stand  and  sit  properly 

b.  Pupils  should  be  cautioned  to  prepare  for  an  interview; 

(1)  Dress  conservatively.  Avoid  extremes  in  dr^s  or  groom- 
ing, e.g.,  tight  clothing,  high  pants,  black  leather  jacket, 
extreme  hairdo,  etc. 
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(2)  Be  well-groomed. 

(3)  Be  prq>ared  to  answer  questions  intelligently,  e.g.,  Why 
do  you  want  this  job?  Where  have  you  worked?  What 
skills  do  you  have? 

(4)  Bring  letters  of  reference  or  bring  the  names  and  addresses 

of  people  who  will  reconunend  him. 

How  Can  the  Advisor  Help  Pupils  Find  Employment? 

1.  He  canvasses  the  local  neighborhood  for  jobs.  In  his  visits  to  the 
local  merchants,  the  advisor  explains  the  C^eer  Guidance  Program 
briefly,  points  out  that  the  pupils  who  wish  jobs  receive  job- 
training in  school,  are  screened  carefully  for  each  job  opening, 
and  may  leave  school  for  work  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Note:  Legally,  a pupil  must  spend  four  hours  at  academic  work 
every  day  before  he  is  permitted  to  leave  for  work. 

2.  He  trains  the  piq>ils  to  canvass  the  local  area  for  jol^. 

3.  He  encourages  parents,  and  religious,  civic  and  professional  organi- 
zations to  act  as  resource  people  for  obtaining  jobs. 

4.  He  familiarizes  the  faculty  mth  the  program  and  enlists  their  aid. 

5.  He  develops  a form  letter  for  canvassing  by  mail. 

6.  He  uses  the  Yellow  Pages  for  soliciting  jobs  either  by  phone  or 
by  letter. 

7.  He  obtains  the  booklet  entitled,  ^Employment  of  Minors  in  New 
York  State**  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  80  Centre  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y  10013,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  employment  of  youngsters. 

What  Are  the  Responsibilities 
of  the  Job  Plewement  Supervisors? 

1.  The  Job  Placement  Supervisor  canvasses  for  jobs  on  a City-wide 
basis  by  mail,  phone,  and  personal  visits. 

2.  He  refers  prospective  job  openings  to  the  advisor  whose  school  is 
near  the  prospective  job.  (The  Supervisor  supplies  the  advisor 
with  all  the  pertinent  information,  e.  g.,  name,  address,  telephone 
number  of  the  employer,  the  hours  of  work,  the  s^ary,  and  the 
duties  to  be  performed.) 

3.  The  Supervisor  makes  follow-up  calls  or  visits  to  employers  to 
inquire  about  each  pupil*s  adjustment  and  to  give  the  pupil  a 
feeling  of  security. 
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4.  Through  contacts  with  employers,  the  Supervisor  can  make  sugges- 
tions about  what  job  skills  and  training  should  be  taught  and  what 
areas  offer  job  opportunities  for  young  people. 

5.  The  Supervisor  plans  and  organizes  on-the-job  training  programs, 

e.g.,  Beekman  Downtown  Hospital. 

6.  He  holds  workshop  conferences  witii  Career  Guidance  advisors 
and  teachers. 


How  Does  an  Advisor  Handle  a Joh  Opening? 

1.  When  the  Job  Placement  Supervisor  refers  a job  opening  to  him, 
the  advisor  should  take  the  information  g^ven  and  act  promptly. 
Note:  The  advisor  is  not  to  call  the  prospective  employer,  unless 

he  is  advised  to  do  so. 

2.  The  advisor  ^ould  send  a pupil  who  is  best  suited  for  the  job 
available.  (If  an  employer  asks  for  a messei^er  who  is  physically 
strong  and  the  advisor  sends  a hail  youngster,  the  image  of  the 
Career  Guidance  Program  is  destroyed.) 

3.  Before  a pupil  is  sent  out  for  a job,  the  advisor  should: 

a.  Check  the  applicant's  appearance. 

b.  Give  the  applicant  a letter  of  introduction  for  the  employer. 

c.  Give  the  applicant  a card  with  the  following  information  on 
it;  the  name  of  the  firm,  the  name  of  the  person  who  will 
interview  him,  the  address,  and  the  exact  traveling  directions. 
Note:  The  pupil  should  go  for  the  interview  alone. 

d.  Instruct  the  applicant  to  report  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  school 
after  the  interview. 

Note:  If  the  applicant  fails  to  return  after  the  interview,  the 
advisor  should  send  for  him,  since  if  he  was  not  hired 
it  will  be  necessary  to  send  another  applicant  to  the 
prospective  employer  immediately. 

e.  Once  the  pupil  has  been  hired,  send  a Job  Disposition  Card, 
properly  fflled  out,  to  the  Job  Placement  Supervisor.  (See 
Sample  Forms). 

f.  See  the  new  employee  daily  for  a few  days  to  be  sure  that  he 
is  getting  along  at  work. 

g.  Visit  the  new  employee  at  work  after  a few  days  to  be  sure 
that  the  employer  is  satisfied  with  the  youngster’s  work. 
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h.  About  a week  after  the  pupil  has  been  worldng,  send  an  “Em- 
ployer’s Report”  form  wift  a covering  letter  to  the  employer 
for  a written  evaluation  of  the  pupil’s  progress.  (See  Sample 
Forms.)  If  the  employer  notes  any  weakness,  help  the  pupil 
correct  the  shortcoming  noted,  whenever  possible. 

Note:  A copy  of  this  written  evaluation  should  be  sent  to  the 
Job  Placement  Supervisor  for  his  records. 

What  Organizations  Help 
Young  People  Find  Employment? 

The  following  organizations  and  agencies  offer  service  to  young 
people  who  are  seeking  employment: 

1.  Children’s  Aid  Society 

105  East  22nd  Street,  N.Y.C. 

GR-5-3640 

2.  Archdiocesan  Vocational  Services  of  Catholic  Charides 
122  East  22nd  Street,  N.Y.C 

OR-7-5000 

3.  Mobilization  for  Youth,  Inc. 

214  East  2nd  Street,  N.Y.C. 

OR-7-0400 

4.  Samuel  Huntington  Community  Center,  Inc. 

109-04  160th  Street,  Jamaica,  Queens 
OL-7-2447 

5.  Mallon  Employment  Service  of  Brooklyn  Catholic  Charities 
191  Joralemon  Street  (between  Court  & Clinton),  Brooklyn, 

New  York 

MA-4-4776 

6.  Salvation  Army  Employment  Bureau 

546  Avenue  of  the  Americas  at  15th  St.,  Manhattan 
CH-3-8700  — Mr.  John  F.  Dockendorf 

7.  Vocational  Advisory  Service 
23  East  26th  Street,  Manhattan 
LE-2-2110 

8.  Vocational  Foundation  Inc. 

242  West  41st  Street,  Manhattan  (Vocational  Testing  & Placement) 
WI-7-1630 
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9*  Youth  Placement  Service 

i 500  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018 

LO-3-7660 

10.  Federation  Employment  and  Guidance  Service,  of  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Philanthropies 

215  Park  Avenue  South  at  17th  Street,  Manhattan 
SP-7-4900 

11.  Jobs  For  Youth 

: 400  East  83rd  Street  at  1st  Ave.,  Manhattan 

I RE-4-5771  — Mr.  Kali 

1 

) 

: Should  Career  Guidance  Pupils 

Bngage  in  Volunteer  Work? 

“It  is  agreed  that  work  experience  is  integral  to  the  development  of 
youth.  But  in  these  times,  youths  seeking  paid  employment  find  jobs 
hard  to  obtain.  Volunteer  youth  work  projects  can  do  much  to  relieve 
the  transitional  problems  of  youths  . . . and  can  serve  as  a valuable 
I adjunct  to  the  efforts  of  adults  working  toward  a better  community 

and  country.  Further,  the  majority  of  our  young  people  have  been 
on  the  receiving  end  of  society  for  too  long.  Many  need  to  experience 
the  joy  of  giving  and  contributing.” 

Although  the  above  excerpt  comes  from  a pamphlet  entitled,  “Bridges 
Between  the  School  and  the  Community”,  which  was  published  in  June 
1949,  the  many  suggested  activities  listed  therein  can  still  be  used  with 
a great  deal  of  success  for  building  better  relations  between  the  school 
and  the  community. 

For  the  Career  Guidance  pupil,  especially,  volunteer  work  can  be 
a very  valuable  experience.  \^en  he  helps  someone  else,  he  is  really 
helping  himself.  He  feels  needed.  He  is  successful.  He  has  something  to 
contribute.  Someone  thanks  or  praises  him  for  his  work. 

Many  Career  Guidance  pupils  have  engaged  in  volunteer  work  in 
various  communities.  This  work  has  helped  them  learn  that  many  of 
the  wonderful  values  in  our  American  heritage  resulted  from  the  labor 
and  creative  services  of  men  and  women  who  were  willing  to  contribute 
their  efforts  without  the  receipt  of  financial  rewards. 

Their  volunteer  activities  which  were  planned  and  organized  coop- 
eratively by  the  school  and  the  community  took  them  into  public 
libraries,  hospitals,  churches,  youth  organizations,  play  centers,  com- 
munity centers,  and  pre-kindetgarten  centers.  Through  these  activities, 
the  pupils  learned: 
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1. 

2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 


to  work  with  others  in  harmony 

to  listen  carefully  and  to  follow  orders  cheerfully 

to  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  others 

to  be  patient  with  the  mistakes  of  others 

to  set  an  example  of  conduct,  appearance,  and  manners 


Haw  Can  the  Advisor  Help  with  Volunteer  Work? 
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If  a volunteer  project  is  to  be  successful  the  follomng  points  should 
be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  careful  planning  and  organization 

2.  close  and  continued  supervision 

3.  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  participate  in  the  planning 

4.  mmntaining  high  standards  of  work 


Note:  In  March  1962,  “The  American  Child,”  published  by  the 
National  Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth,  419  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016,  carried  an  articld 
entitled:  “Volunteer  Work  Experiences  for  Youth.”  This 
pamphlet  contains  many  suggestions  for  helping  young 
people  embark  upon  volunteer  work  activities  in  communi- 
ties. 
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Working  with  the  Individual  Pupil 

Many  Career  Guidance  pupils  feel  the  need  for  adult  help,  advice 
and  guidance,  but  for  many  reasons,  they  do  not  seek  it  in  the  home, 
at  school,  or  in  the  community.  Fw  many  years,  various  communities 
have  established  “Big  Brother**  and  “Big  Sister**  organizations,  but, 
often,  even  these  groups  have  failed  to  “reach**  our  young  people.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  these  young  people  are  skeptical  of  structured 
organizations,  whether  they  are  conducted  by  religious  leaders,  the 
police,  or  private  groups. 

The  Career  Guidance  ad^sor,  then,  has  a wonderful  opportunity  to 
establish  a personal  relationship  with  these  pupils  which  may  enable  him 
to  become  a kind  of  confidant,  an  adult  figure  to  whom  the  youngsters 
can  relate.  The  school  has  the  advantage  of  working  closely  with  these 
pupils  five  or  more  hours  a day  for  five  days  per  week.  The  school  need 

not  search  out  the  student  in  order  to  provide  assistance  and  support. 

The  advisor  has  many  opportunities  to  work  with,  advise,  and  guide 
each  individual  pupil  during  school  hours  and  sometimes  after  school 
hours. 

What  Are  Some  of  the  Personal 
and  Social  Problems  of  These  Youths? 

^ . The  problems  of  these  young  people  are  the  common  problems  of 

[ ' most  adolescents.  The  advisor  will  frequently  encounter  some  of  the 

[ ' following: 

1.  He  has  problems  at  home. 

“No  one  understands  me.** 

2.  He  has  financial  problems. 

“I  can*t  date  my  girl,  because  1 have  no  money.** 

“My  mother  won*t  let  me  work,  because  we*re  on  welfare.** 

“I'want  to  earn  my  own  money.** 

3.  He  has  little  interest  in  school  and  school  progress. 

‘T*m  sick  of  school.** 

“I  don*t  like  these  teachers.** 

“Can*t  I leave  when  I*m  fifteen?** 

4.  He  may  have  health  problems. 

“My  eyes  bother  me,  and  I have  headaches  all  the  time.  What  can 

I do?** 

5.  He  has  many  fears  about  high  school. 

“What  high  school  can  I go  to?** 
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“What  courses  can  I take?” 

“I  can’t  make  it  anyhow.” 

6.  He  may  belong  to  a gang  and  can’t  break  away. 

“How  can  I break  away?” 

“I’ll  be  beaten  up  if  I quit.” 

“They  won’t  let  me  quit.” 

7.  He  has  a poor  self-image. 

“Why  was  I picked  for  this  program?” 

“Why  am  I different  from  other  students  in  my  grade?” 

How  Can  the  Advisor  Help  Each  Pupil? 

The  advisor  meets  each  pupil  for  an  individual  interview  once  a week 
if  possible.  The  weekly  individual  interview  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  vital  features  of  the  Career  Guidance  program. 

Some  of  the  techniques  for  conducting  indiwdual  interviews  which 
have  been  found  both  practical  and  effective  are  listed  below. 

Every  individual  interview  may  be  divided  into  three  parts; 

1.  Preparation  for  the  interview 

2.  The  actual  interview 

3.  The  follow-up 

1.  Preparation  for  the  interview: 

a.  Obtain  pertinent  information  about  the  pupil’s  background 
and  problems  from  his  cumulative  record  card  (attendance, 
achievement,  beha^Tor,  standardized  test  scores,  etc.);  health 
card;  confidential  file,  if  available;  teachers;  guidance  coun- 
selors; parents;  agencies;  etc. 

b.  Arrange  to  interview  the  pupil  in  a private  office.  All  interviews 
should  be  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  relaxed,  informal 
and  non-threatening  so  that  the  pupil  will  feel  completely  at 
ease. 

c.  Plan  the  interview  in  advance.  What  topics  will  you  discuss? 
What  questions  will  you  ask?  What  recommendations  will  you 
make? 

2.  The  actual  interview: 

a.  Establish  rapport  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview.  Put  the 
student  at  ease.  Try  to  praise  him  for  his  appearance  or  for 
some  service  he  has  rendered.  Only  after  some  rapport  has 
been  established,  will  the  pupil  be^n  to  talk  freely  and  release 
some  of  his  feelings. 
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b.  Be  definite,  clear,  and  direct  in  your  questioning. 

c.  Make  your  sug^stions  direct  and  specific.  Your  sug^stions 
may  elicit  information  you  seek. 

d.  Use  tact  and  ingenuity  when  discussing  the  pupil’s  problems 
with  him.  Show  interest  in  everything  that  the  pupil  says.  Do 
not  give  him  the  impression,  however,  that  you  are  prying. 

e.  Avoid  comparing  your  strong  points  with  the  pupil’s  weak 
points  so  that  he  will  not  become  hostile. 

f.  Do  not  take  notes  during  the  interview. 

g.  End  the  interview  tactfully  and  pleasantly  when  you  feel  that 
the  purpose  of  the  interview  has  been  accomplished. 

h.  Inform  the  pupil  that  you  will  speak  to  him  again  soon  to  see 
how  he  is  getting  along. 

i.  After  the  student  leaves,  write  a concise  summary  of  the 
relevant  information. 

i 

3,  The  follow-up:  " 

a.  Evaluate  what  you  have  accomplished  at  the  interview  and 

decide  what  action  you  will  take  to  help  the  pupil.  : 

(1)  Plan  a pupil-parent-teacher-advisor  conference,  if  indi-  | 
cated. 

(2)  Make  referrals  to  outside  agencies,  if  necessary,  after 
consultation  with  the  school  guidance  department. 

b.  Be  prepared  to  share  the  information  gained  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Career  Guidance  unit  if  they  can  help  with 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Notex  Use  discretion  with  any  confidential  information  you  may 
have  obtained  from  the  pupil. 

i 
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Referrals  to  Agencies 

The  potential  dropout  in  our  junior  high  schools  is  a youngster  in 
need  of  a great  deal  of  individual  attention.  At  times  he  may  need  the 
professional  services  of  agencies  outside  of  the  school.  It  is  su^ested 
that  in  all  cases  of  agency  referral,  the  advisor  first  consult  with  the 
educational  and  vocational  counselor  of  the  school. 

: In  New  York  City  there  are  many  resources  for  providing  assistance 

to  those  in  need  of  health,  social,  or  welfare  services.  The  Career 
Guidance  advisor  can  obtain  assistance  from  the  following  sources: 

1 1.  “The  Directoij  ^2  Social  and  Health  Agencies  in  New  York  City”,  | 

j published  by  Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  | 

I York,  N.  Y.  10027.  ^ 

This  booklet  lists  and  describes  approximately  1,200  social  and  ' 
health  agencies  available  in  New  York  City.  i 

2.  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  Inc.,  Information  ^ 

Bureau,  345  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ; 

This  bureau  publishes  a pamphlet  entitled,  “How  to  Secure  Help  ! 

for  Those  Who  Need  It.”  The  bureau  will  also  assist  in  the  matter 
of  deciding  what  agency  should  be  used  for  a particular  problem.  ^ 
i 3.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  Vork,  110  Livingston 

I Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  10012. 

! There  are  various  bureaus  which  can  be  consulted  for  assistance, 

! e.g.  Bureau  of  Attendance,  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  Bureau  of 

i Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance,  etc. 

i 

How  Is  a Case  Referred? 

1.  The  advisor  must  first  decide  which  agency  will  be  of  most  help 
for  a particular  problem. 

Note:  Whenever  the  advisor  is  referring  a case  to  an  outside 
agency,  he  must  always  consult  with  the  educational  and  voca- 
tional counselor  of  the  school  to  avoid  any  duplication  of  effort. 

2.  He  will  then  call  the  Intake  Worker  of  the  particular  agency,  who 

is  usually  trained  as  a social  worker.  The  Intake  Worker  will  / 
evaluate  the  situation  and  will  decide  whether  the  agency  he  f 
represents  will  accept  the  referral.  ^ 

3.  Once  the  initial  screening  has  been  completed  and  the  case  has  | 

been  accepted  it  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  professional  person-  j 

nel  of  the  agency.  i 
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4.  Once  the  agency  has  accc^Jicd  a case,  eveiy  effort  should  be  made 
by  the  advisor  to  cooperate.  He  should  be  sure  that  the  pupil 
referred  keeps  his  appointments  and  is  punctual.  He  should  arrange 
to  confer  with  personnel  from  the  agency,  whenever  necessary,  etc. 
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Working  with  Parents 

What  1$  the  Need? 

i 

“The  changing  role  of  parents  in  the  modem  school  is  a promising  ; 

development  in  public  education.  Parents  have  long  been  coming  to  | 

school,  but  only  recently  have  they  sought  a closer  relationship  with  | 

the  school  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Once  they  sent  children  to  ^ 

get  the  fundamentals  — the  three  R"s.  Parents  still  want  the  schools  to  ? 

teach  subjects,  but  in  addition  another  **R*’  has  been  added  — relation*  ! 

ships.  Increasingly,  they  are  more  aware  that  the  climate  in  which 
learning  takes  place,  and  the  people  who  guide  children  in  their  educa*  ' 
tional  experiences,  determine  the  quality  of  education  children  will 
receive.”*  j 

Today,  the  educational  system  has  become  a center  of  controversy  l 

over  the  role  that  the  school  should  play  in  meeting  the  new  social  and  | 

economic  challenges  of  the  community.  Leading  the  attack  are  interested 
and  informed  parents  who  are  demanding  that  the  school  meet  these  | 
new  challenges  in  an  effective  and  realistic  manner.  The  Career  Guid- 
ance program  has  been  designed  to  facilitate  the  greatest  possible  in- 
volvement of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Parents  serve  j 
in  many  capacities:  advisers,  aides,  friends.  t 

Hotv  Can  We  involve  Parents  I 

in  the  Career  Guidance  Progrtmi?  | 

1.  If  the  school  is  to  succeed  in  involving  the  parent  in  the  education  v 

of  his  child,  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  the  parent  to  come  to  the  j 

school.  A “Get  Acquainted”  tea  can  prove  of  great  value  — espe-  1 

daily  if  this  meeting  is  held  early  enough  in  the  term:  \ 

a.  It  gives  the  parent  a chance  to  meet  the  teachers  socially  and 
before  any  problems  have  arisen  which  might  place  the  parent 
on  the  defensive. 

b.  It  provides  a perfect  opportunity  for  the  organizing  of  an  « 

executive  conmiittee  of  parents  to  help  the  teachers  with  such  j 

activities  as: 

(1)  helping  to  plan  career  conferences  j 

(2)  locating  part-time  employment  for  students  in  the  program  j 

(3)  helping  to  set  up  exhibits  I 

* Working  With  Parents,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1960  j 
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(4)  accompanying  and  assisting  teachers  and  pupils  on  trips 

(5)  planning  sales  to  raise  money  for  various  projects 

(6)  assisting  in  the  planning  and  production  of  talent  shows 

c.  It  gives  parents  a chance  to  learn  about  the  program  and  to 
support  the  teachers  in  their  work  with  the  youngsters.  The 
parents  should  know  and  understand  the  following; 

(1)  the  reason  for  placement  in  a Career  Guidance  class 

(2)  what  they  can  do  specifically  to  help  their  children 

(3)  the  promotional  policies 

(4)  the  various  high  schools  available  and  the  entrance  re> 
quirements. 

2.  The  advisor  should  make  some  home  visits,  if  possible.  Ife  must 
remember  that  a youngster  is,  to  a great  extent,  the  product  of  all 
the  influences  that  surround  him  daily.  Thus,  there  is  much  value 
in  walking  in  the  negihborhood  where  a pupil  spends  most  of  his 
time  after  school.  It  is  a known  fact  that  a visit  to  the  home  can 
go  a long  way  in  bringing  the  parent,  the  pupil,  and  the  school 
closer  together. 

Note:  Be  sure  you  arrange  for  your  visit  in  advance.  Do  not  **drop 
in”  unexpectedly. 

Evaluate  each  home  visit  by  asking  yourself  the  following  questions: 

a.  Did  1 put  the  parent  at  ease? 

b.  Did  1 ^^ve  him  an  opportunity  to  express  himself  freely? 

c.  Do  1 understand  the  parent-child  problems  and  do  1 understand 
the  parent’s  point  of  view? 

d.  Did  1 conduct  myself  in  such  a manner  that  the  parent  will 
cooperate  with  me  or  did  1 fail  to  secure  his  confidence? 

e.  Did  1 succeed  in  learning  the  parent’s  attitudes,  opinion,  de- 
fenses and/or  rationalizations?  IMd  the  parent  speak  hranldy? 

f.  Did  1 secure  important  data  which  will  enable  me  to  understand 
the  problems  involved? 

g.  Did  1 learn  any  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  problems 
involved? 

h.  Did  1 impose  my  views  and  plans  upon  the  parent,  or  did  1 
create  sufficient  opporhinity  for  him  to  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment and  his  own  will  so  that  he  could  make  and  follow  his 
own  plans? 
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3.  Most  parents  are  quite  anxious  for  their  children  to  succeed  in 
school.  A rewarding  experience  for  both  parent  and  advisor  is  the 
parent-teacher  conference  when  information  and  ideas  about  the 
youngster’s  progress  or  problems  are  exchanged.  A parent-advisor 
conference  is  generally  subject  to  the  guidelines  for  conducting 
any  successful  interview.  There  are,  however,  some  important 
points  that  an  advisor  should  keep  in  mind: 

a.  Successful  guidance  depends  upon  the  relationship  between 
the  adwsor  and  the  parent  A parent  will  express  himself 
freely  if  he  feels  that  the  person  to  whom  he  is  speaking  is 
sympathetic  and  accepting.  Therefore,  guard  against  showing 
disdain,  bias,  prejudice,  or  snobbery. 

b.  To  understand  a youngster’s  behavior  it  is  sometimes  impor- 
tant to  know  his  parent’s  attitude  toward  lum. 

c.  If  a parent  say;:  he  is  worried  about  his  child’s  beha^or,  find 
out  why  be  is  worried.  Do  not  assume  that  you  know  the 
reason.  The  parent’s  appraisal  may  be  different  from  yours. 

d.  If  a parent  suggests  a plan  of  action,  help  him  to  evaluate  it. 
It  is  better  for  the  parent  to  try  his  own  plan  than  for  the 
advisor  to  insist  upon  one  of  his  own.  One  of  the  goak  of 
working  with  parents  is  to  try  to  get  them  to  take  the  inttiative. 
If  the  parent’s  plan  fails,  it  is  always  possible  to  suggest  other 
plans  that  may  strike  nearer  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty. 

e.  If  the  parent  cannot  suggest  reasons  for  his  child’s  behavior, 
or  a plan  of  action  to  deal  with  it,  make  suggestions  for  joint 
consideration.  You  may  say,  *This  might  be  a possibility.” 
“What  do  you  think?”  “You  know  all  of  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion better  than  I do.”  Or  he  might  say,  “We  can  try  this  and 
see  what  b^pens.”  “It  may  take  us  a while  to  find  the  source 
of  the  difficulty.”  Such  an  approach  malras  the  parent  a partici- 
pant in  any  decisions  or  plans  to  be  followed. 

f.  Never  argue  with  a parent.  Arguing  will  arouse  resentment 
and  resistance. 

g.  It  is  better  not  to  assume  that  a parent  wants  help  or  advice. 
Such  an  assunqition  usually  brings  resistance,  because  it  implies 
a form  of  criticism. 

h.  Most  parents  cannot  be  objective  about  their  children.  There- 
fore, do  not  criticize,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Criticism  can 
be  fatal  to  the  building  up  of  a cooperative  relationship. 
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i.  Do  not  try  to  force  your  thinking  upon  a parent  before  the 
parent  is  ready  to  gain  insight  into  a problem.  Rather  discuss 
the  situation  thoroughly  so  that  there  is  mutual  understanding. 

j.  Be  ready  to  recognize  problems  which  are  beyond  your  pro- 
fessional experience.  \Mien  a parent  seems  to  have  a complex 
emotional  problem,  it  is  best  to  refer  him  to  an  appropriate 
agency.  The  names  of  these  agencies  may  be  obt»ned  from 
the  guidance  counselor  of  the  school  or  from  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Guidance  Consultation  Service.  When  referring  a parent 
to  an  agency,  it  is  good  practice  to  i ..y,  “1  wish  1 could  help 
you,  but  I feel  that  you  need  more  help  than  1 am  qualified  to 
^ve  you.  1 have  the  names  of  two  agencies  where  you  could 
go  for  advice.  Would  you  like  the  names  of  these  agencies?” 

k.  A written  summary  of  each  advisor-parent  conference  should 
be  kept  with  the  pupil’s  records. 
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Working  with  the  Community 

John  Dewey,  in  The  Educational  Frontier,  wrote:  “American  educa- 
tion needs  an  enlarged  educational  program  in  order  that  there  may  be 
brought  into  existence  a society  all  of  whose  operations  shall  be  more 
genuinely  educative  and  conducive  to  the  development  of  desire,  judg- 
ment and  character.  The  desired  education  cannot  occur  within  the 
four  walls  of  a school  shut  off  from  life.  Education  must  itself  assume 
an  increasing  responsibility  for  participation  in  projecting  ideas  of 
social  changes  and  for  taking  part  in  their  execution.” 

There  is  a gr‘owing  tendency  in  the  communities  and  neighborhoods 
of  our  large  cities  for  relationships  to  become  more  and  more  imper- 
sonal. The  schools  cannot  educate  their  students  in  a vacuum,  however, 
and  if  the  Career  Guidance  Progt‘am  or,  in  fact,  any  progt‘am,  is  to 
succeed,  everyone  must  work  for  improved  community-school  under- 
standings and  cooperation.  There  is  a gmnt  deal  of  unrest  in  many  of 
our  communities  at  the  present  time.  Lines  of  communication  between 
the  school  and  the  community  appear  to  have  broken  down  in  some 
instances,  resulting  in  confusion  and  misunderstanding  about  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  children. 


How  Can  Lines  of  Communication  Be  Improved? 

The  first  step  in  improving  communications  between  the  school  and 
the  community  is  the  development  of  mutual  respect  and  understand- 
ing. It  is  essential  for  the  advisor  and  the  teachers  to  have  a thorough 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  character  of  the  community  they 
serve.  This  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  Much  information  can 
be  obtuned  by  thorough  observation  and  study  of  the  community: 

1.  ethnic  gt‘oups 

2.  culture  and  art 

3.  economic  conditions 

4.  housing  facilities 

5.  recreational  facilities 

6.  sympathies  and  aspirations 

7.  languages  spoken 

8.  hopes  and  goals 

9.  civic  organizations 

10.  social  agencies 
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11.  religious  groups 

12.  local  publications 

13.  private  and  parochial  school  facilities 

14.  law  enforcement  agencies 

15.  leaders 

16.  chamber  of  commerce 

17.  unions  and  industries 

1 8.  government-sponsored  projects  (New 
York  State  Employment  Service,  Mobi- 
lization for  Youth,  Haryou  Act,  etc.) 

Being  well  informed  about  the  community  helps  to  establish  a basis 
for  plans  and  projects  that  can  be  shared  with  the  community  and  can 
be  of  great  value  to  the  young  people  involved  in  the  Career  Guidance 
Program.  There  can  be  an  exchange  of  hopes,  ideas,  and  aspirations 
that  will  benefit  all.  This  will  help  give  the  community  a feeliiig  that 
the  school  is  sincerely  interested  in  community  problems.  Teachers  and 
advisors  in  the  program  can  take  the  lead  in  bringing  the  school  and 
the  community  into  a closer  working  relationship  for  it  is  in  the  com- 
munity that  education  truly  becomes  alive. 


What  Can  Be  Accomplished 
Through  Working  with  the  Community? 

Since  the  environment  outside  of  the  school  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  shaping  and  molding  the  fives  and  personality  of  our  Career 
Guidance  pupils,  it  is  urgent  that  the  school  work  as  closely  as  possible 
with  members  of  the  community.  The  goals  of  such  interaction  should 
be: 

1.  To  help  the  people  in  the  community 

a.  The  people  of  the  community  should  become  aware  of  what 
the  school  is  aiming  to  do  for  their  children,  so  that  they  can 
help. 

b.  They  should  share  in  the  education  and  training  of  their  youth 
by  helping  to  improve  community  facQities  throu^  better 
housing,  cleaner  streets,  the  eradication  of  vice  and  crime,  and 
improved  recreational  facilities. 

2.  To  help  the  young  people  of  the  community 

a.  The  young  people  should  be  encouraged  to  take  an  interest  in 
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the  appearance  of  the  community  and  plan  drives  for  bringing 
about  improvements. 

b.  They  should  learn  about  the  various  agencies  and  projects  of 
the  community  that  can  be  of  help  to  them. 

c.  They  should  learn  about,  and  take  pride  in,  (he  history  of 
their  community. 

d.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  local  cultural  events,  e.g., 
free  concerts. 

3.  To  work  with  (he  community  as  a team 

a.  Members  from  the  neighborhood  youth  organizations  may  be 
invited  to  the  school  to  talk  about  the  recreational  facilities 
in  the  <x)mmunity. 

b.  Fraternity  and  sorority  members  can  be  encouraged  to  become 
Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  to  some  of  the  pupils. 

c.  Religious  organizations  that  provide  after-school  remedial  and 
academic  programs  may  be  asked  to  invite  the  Career  Guid- 
ance pupils  to  attend. 

d.  The  school  should  work  wnth  the  local  hospitals  and  other 
health  centers  to  obtain  the  services  required  by  the  pupils. 
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Recordkeeping 

Special  Purpose  Does 
Recordkeeping  Serve  in  the  Program? 

Because  of  the  special  nature  of  the  Career  Guidance  Program^  it  is 
especially  important  that  careful  and  extensive  records  be  kept  by  the 
teachers  and  advisors: 

1.  Frequent  reporting  to  pupils,  parents  and  teachers  encourages  pupil 
improvement, 

2.  A continuum  of  evaluation  provides  realistic  evolution  of  the 
program. 

What  Records  Should  Be  Kept? 

1.  Personal  Development 

a.  health  (physical  and  mental) 

b.  character  development 

c.  sodal  growth 

2.  Academic  Progress 

a.  performance 

b.  potential 

3.  Vocational  Information 

a.  plans  for  the  future 

b.  job  experiences 

c.  vocational  aptitudes 

Note:  The  items  suggested  for  recordkeeping  should  be  con- 
sidered a first  step  in  the  preparation  of  student  folders 
that  will  prove  to  be  both  functional  and  valuable  in  re- 
cording all  areas  of  pupil  performance. 

How  is  information  for  Records  Obttaned? 

1.  Teacher  observations 

2.  Interviews  (principal,  parents,  teacher,  eto.) 

3.  Questionnaires 

4.  School  records  (cumulative  record  card,  health  card,  ete.) 

5.  Standardized  tests 

6.  Informal  tests 
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SAMPLE  OF  A PUPIL’S  PROFILE 


Name;  John  X 

Born  2/15/49  (16  yrs.  4 mos.  as  of  6/65) 

Entered  Kindergarten  9/13/54 — supper  west  side  of  Manhattan 


Holdover  in  Grade  4 

Reading  Grade  before  Career  Guidance  4.4 

Reading  Grade  as  of  6/65 4.6 


Iowa  Test  Basic  Skills  11/64 


Language  3.0 

Work  & Study  3.3 

Arithmetic  4.6 


Lived  at  three  addresses; 

West  169  Street,  Manhattan  5 years 

310  West  101  Street,  Manhattan  5 years 

448  West  151  Street,  Manhattan 6 years 


Father  and  mother  are  separated — father  partially  supports  mother — 
boy  sees  father  occasionally. 


Siblings; 

1 brother  15  years 

1 stepsister  12  years  (different  father) 

1 stepbrother  5 yearn  (different  father) 

1 stepbrother  3 years  (different  father) 


Present  School  Record; 

Passed  all  subjects  (65’s  and  70’s) 

Fair  in  effort 

This  year  absent  37  4/2  days  (mostly  dental  appointments) 

Last  year  absent  52  15/2  days 
This  year  late  2 times 
Last  year  late  17  times 

Work  Experiences; 

Delivers  papers  on  Sundays 

Works  ten  hours  a week  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  at  $ 1 .25 
an  hour  as  a junior  clerical  aide  in  the  late-room  at  school. 

Personality; 

Sociable,  cooperative,  generally  amenable,  sometimes  sulky. 
Interests;  basketball  (good  player) 
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Anecdotal  Record: 

I John  X entered  the  Career  Guidance  Program  9/64.  All  his  teeth 

j were  completely  decayed.  He  had  never  had  dental  care  because  his 
mother  had  too  many  other  problems  with  which  to  contend.  In  several 
individual  conferences  with  him  he  confided  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  to 
I the  dentist,  even  though  he  was  in  almost  constant  pain.  After  much 

I coaxing  by  the  advisor  who  stressed  the  importance  of  taking  care  of 

' his  teeth  before  entrance  to  high  school,  he  agreed  to  go  to  a dentist  if 

: the  school  could  arrange  it. 

\ The  advisor  referred  John  X to  the  teacher  in  charge  of  dental  health. 

I An  appointment  at  Columbia  Presbyterian  Hospital  Dental  Clinic  was 

' arranged  for  John  and  his  mother.  John  was  told  that  all  his  iq>per 

teeth  had  to  be  removed.  There  would  be  a charge  of  50^  for  each 
; enaction  and  $200.00  for  an  upper  plate.  In  addition,  there  would 

[ be  a charge  for  the  fillings  required  in  his  lower  teeth.  The  mother  and 

1 stepfather  were  willing  to  pay,  so  arraiigements  were  made  for  them  to 

j p^  on  installment. 

I Many  more  interviews  were  needed  to  convince  John  that  he  should 

^ go  through  with  the  work.  John  finally  had  all  of  the  extractions  taken 

I care  of.  He  bore  the  trial  well  and  has  been  coming  to  school  regularly, 

even  without  upper  teeth.  His  upper  plate  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of 
^ the  school  year,  so  that  he  vill  enter  high  school  with  teeth. 

During  this  traumatic  period,  John  has  been  ^usiting  the  advisor  daily 
and  has  been  able  to  hinction  well. 

He  had  continued  with  his  job  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  he  even  offered  to  sing  a solo  in  a nnisical  play  presented  by  the 
Career  Chiidance  pupils  in  the  assembly. 
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Trips 

Trips  are  valuable  experiences  for  all  pupils.  For  the  Career  Guid- 
ance pupil,  trips  have  particular  significance. 

There  is  no  **ri]^t”  time  to  take  a trip.  It  may  be  taken  to  motivate 
a unit,  to  culminate  a unit  or  as  an  enrichment  which  will  highlight  a 
particular  class  learning.  However,  the  trip  must  serve  a purpose  and 
must  be  well-planned. 

Why  Is  Trip*Taking  Important 
to  the  Career  Guidance  Pupils? 

1.  To  introduce  the  pupil  to  a world  outside  his  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. 

2.  To  help  the  pupil  learn  about  the  world  of  work. 

3.  To  have  the  pupil  meet  with  people  whose  ideas  are'different. 

4.  To  provide  opportunities  for  social  experiences. 

5.  To  transform  school  learnings  from  subject  matter  to  actual 
experiences. 

6.  To  provide  opportunities  which  will  help  broaden  the  pupil’s 
range  of  interests,  raise  his  occupational  and  cultural  sights  and  i 
surest  new  areas  for  leisure  time  activities. 

7.  To  offer  opportunities  for  helping  the  pupil  interpret,  enrich,  and 

supplement  what  he  has  learned  in  the  classroom.  | 

_ I 

8.  Trips  provide  important  group  experiences  which  can  be  used  to  ! 

motivate  classroom  discussions  and  create  egression.  i 

I 

How  Should  the  Class  Prepare  for  a Trip?  1 

When  preparing  for  a class  trip,  special  attention  riiould  be  ^ven  to 
planning  for  the  trip,  to  the  actual  trip,  and  to  the  follow-up  activities. 

1.  The  teacher-pupil  planning  before  the  actual  trip  involves  con- 
sideration of  the  following:  j 

I 

— — 1 

Note:  Additional  information  about  planning  trips  can  be  found  in  tbe  following;  j 

1.  A Guide  to  Some  Educational  Re^urces  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Board  of 
Education  of  tbe  City  of  New  York,  Curriculum  Bulletin,  1965-66  Series, 

No.  4.  ■ 

2.  The  New  York  Convention  and  Visitws  Bureau^  90  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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a.  The  purpose  of  the  trip 

( 1 ) Why  are  the  pupils  going  on  this  trip? 

(2)  What  should  they  look  for? 

(3)  What  questions  should  they  ask? 

(4)  What  are  the  possible  outcomes? 

b.  Arran^ments  for  the 

(1)  PupDs 

(a)  What  is  the  date  of  the  trip? 

(b)  What  will  the  expense  be? 

(carfare,  lunch,  admission  cost,  etc.) 

(2)  Teacher 

(a)  Arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  person  in 
charge  of  such  activities  at  the  place  to  be  visited. 
(Time  of  arrival;  tour,  if  any;  lecture,  if  any;  things 
to  see;  things  to  do;  luncheon  arran^ments;  time  of 
departure) 

(b)  Official  permission  must  be  obtained 

(c)  Free  transportation  shou  be  requested,  if  desired 

c.  Travel  plans 

(1)  How  are  we  traveling?  (bus,  train) 

(2)  Are  we  going  to  have  free  transportation? 

(3)  What  time  will  we  leave? 

(4)  What  time  will  we  return? 

(5)  What  route  will  we  take?  (street  and  subway  map  study) 

d.  Appearance  and  behavior 

( 1 ) How  shall  we  dress? 

(2)  What  safety  precautions  should  we  take  on  the  street? 
In  the  subway? 

(3)  What  do  we  consider  good  behavior  on  the  street?  On 
the  subway?  At  the  place  visited? 

2.  While  the  pupils  are  visiting  they  should  be  carefully  guided  and 
controlled. 

a.  The  pupils  should  be  instructed  to  take  notes  on  what  they 
see  or  do. 

b.  If  permitted,  they  may  collect  specimen  and  other  materials  of 
interest. 

c.  If  a lecture  is  given,  they  should  listen  carefully. 
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d.  They  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions. 

e.  Good  manners  must  prevail  throughout  the  visit. 

3.  Every  trip  should  include  follow-up  activities.  Some  suggested 

activities  are  as  follows; 

a.  An  evaluation  of  the  trip  shoul  be  made  uy  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils.  (Did  the  trip  have  value?  Did  we  accomplish  what 
we  set  out  to  do?  How  did  we  behave?  What  did  we  learn? 
Can  we  improve  any  feature  of  the  trip  when  we  visit  another 
place?) 

b.  Letters  of  thanks  should  be  written  to  the  company  or  estab- 
lishment visited. 

c.  The  pupils  may  make  individual  booklets  illustrating  what 
they  have  seen  and  learned. 

d.  A written  report  on  the  trip  may  be  prepared  for  the  school 
newspaper. 

e.  Photographs  tal^n  on  tlie  trip  or  original  drawings  of  items 
of  interest  may  be  displayed  on  the  bulletin  board. 

f.  An  exhibit  to  illustrate  the  various  things  the  pupils  saw  and 
learned  may  be  set  up  in  the  classroom  for  other  classes  or 
parents  to  view. 

g.  The  pupils  may  make  oral  reports  on  what  they  learned  from 
the  trip. 

A Suggested  Guide  for  a Visit  to  the  United  fictions 

1.  Where  is  the  United  Nations  located? 

2.  How  tall  is  the  Secretariat  Building? 

3.  What  is  interesting  about  the  Post  Office  at  the  U.  N.? 

4.  Why  are  there  earphones  attached  to  the  seats  in  the  U.  N.? 

5.  What  five  languages  can  you  hear  with  these  earphones? 

6.  How  many  nations  are  members  of  ffie  United  Nations? 

7.  What  tirjisportation  do  you  use  to  reach  the  United  Nations? 

$.  What  are  the  various  jobs  av^able  at  the  U.  N.? 

9.  Can  you  trace  the  route  to  the  U.  N.  on  a subway  map? 

A Suggested  Guide  for  a Visit  to  a Place  of  Business 

1.  What  kind  of  work  is  carried  on? 

2.  How  many  people  are  employed? 
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3.  What  are  the  jobs  that  you  see  people  working  at? 

4.  How  are  the  people  at  work  dressed? 

5.  Are  there  any  special  working  conditions  provided? 

6.  What  services  and  benefits  aie  offered  to  the  employees? 

7.  What  facilities  are  provided  in  the  building?  (rest  rooms,  cafe- 
terias, etc.) 

8.  How  would  you  apply  for  a position? 

9.  Would  you  like  a job  in  this  place  of  business  when  you  graduate? 
Why? 


SUGGESTED  TRIPS 


Trips  Related  to  Business 

Abraham  & Straus  (departmen' 
store) 

Alexander’s  (department  store) 

American  Can  Company 

A & P (supermarket) 

Bush  Terminal  & the  Docks 
Chock  Full  O’Nuts 
General  Post  Office 
Gertz  (department  store) 

Grace  Lines 

Grand  Central  Station 
Harlem  Hospital 
Kennedy  International  Ai:port 
Jamaica  Hospital 

International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union  (ILGWU) 


Fulton  & Hoyt  Sts.,  Brooklyn 

Fordham  Rd.  & Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx 

Second  Ave.  & 125th  St., 
Manhattan 

Local  nei^orhood  store 

36th  St  & 3rd  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

509  Baltic  Street,  Brooklyn 

8th  Ave.  & 33rd  St,  Manhattan 

Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica 

Piers  57  & 58— W.  15th  St, 
Manhattan 

42nd  Street  Manhattan 

Lenox  Ave.  & 136th  St,  Manhattan 

Queens 

89th  Ave.  & Van  Wyck  Expressway, 
Jamaica 

1710  Broadway,  Manhattan 
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Lincoln  Hospital 

La  Prensa  (newspaper) 

Manhattan  Cl^nter 

Mescal  Cl^ter 

Morrisania  Hos^^tal 

New  York  State  Employment 
Service 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 
The  New  York  Times 
Social  Security  Office 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel 
Stem  Bros,  (department  store) 
Traffic  Court 

Trips  to  High  Schools 

Automotive  High  School 

High  School  of  Fashion  Industries 

Wm.  E.  Grady  Voc.  & Tech.  High 
School 

Sarah  J.  Hale  Voc.  High  School 

Woodrow  \Wlson  Voc.  High 
School 


i 

] 

Concord  Ave.  & 141st  St.,  Bronx  I 

245  Canal  St.,  Manhattan 
8th  Ave.  & 44th  St.,  Manhattan  | 

Broadway  & 168  St.,  Manhattan  ! 

168  St.  & Gerard  Ave.,  Bronx  I 

Neighborhood  offices  1 

T 

1 

18  Broad  St,  Manhattan 

229  W.  43rd  St.,  Manhattan  j 

t 

Local  neighborhood 

7th  Ave.  & 33rd  St.,  Manhattan  | 

42nd  St.  & Ave.  d the  Ammcas  j 

100  Center  Street,  Manhattan  \ 

I 

\ 

i 

Bedford  & Nassau  Aves.,  Brooklyn  I 

225  W.  24th  a.  New  York  | 

25  Brighton  4th  Rd.,  Brooklyn  | 

1 

{ 

345  Dean  St,  Brooklyn  j 

156<10  Baisley  Blvd.,  Jamaica 

1 


Trips  of  General  Interest 
The  Goisters 

Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Dyckman  House 

Firehouse 

Historical  Landmarks 
Jumel  Mansion 


i 

Fort  Tryon  Park,  Manhattan 
5th  Ave.  & 104th  St.,  New  Yoric  | 
Broadway  & 20th  St.,  New  York 
Local  neighborhood 

Wall  Street,  New  York  ;; 

160th  St  & Edgecombe  Ave.,  N.Y. 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Poe’s  Cottage 
Public  Library 
Rockefeller  Center 
United  Nations 
Van  CorUandt  Park  Mansion 


5th  Ave.  & 82nd  St.,  NX 

Poe  Park,  Kingsbridge  Rd.,  Bronx 

Local  nei^borhood 

49th  St.  & 5th  Ave.,  New  York 

46th  St  & 1st  Ave.,  New  York 

242nd  St  &,  Broadway,  Bronx 
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Sample  Forms 

On  the  following  pages  are  examples  of  forms  which  have  been 
suggested  in  Part  1: 

1.  Organization  of  Classes 

2.  Register  and  Attendance  Report  (front)  (back) 

3.  Pupil  Profile 

4.  Pupil  Profile  Summary 

5.  Letter  Soliciting  Part-Time  Jobs 

6.  Job  Disposition 

7.  Letter  Requesting  Employer’s  Report 

8.  Employer’s  Report 

9.  Employment  Report  Summary  (front)  (back) 

10.  H.  S.  Placement  Report 


r ^ 


Career  Guidance  Program 
Board  of  Edination 
131  Livingston  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201 

(Notei  MoU  one  week  following  opening  of  school) 


ORGANIZATION  OF  CLASSES 


Form 

101 


CLASS  REG 


G AGE  RANGE 

Q yrSt  & mos.  ^ 


JHS  #. 


-Boro 

September  19- 


NO.  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP 
B G 


TEACHER'S  SIGNATURE 


14 

yrs 

15 

yrs 

16 

yrs 

or 

over 

14 

yrs 

15 

yrs 

16 

yrs 

or 

over 

14 

yrs 

15 

yrs 

H 

yrs 

or 

over 

ii 

yrs 

J5 

yrs 

16 

yrs 

or 

over 

iiJ  1-^,1 


Career  Guidance  Program 
Board  of  Educotion 
131  Livingston  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201 

(Note:  Mail  at  end  of  each  att,  period.) 


REGISTER  & ATTENDANCE  REPORT 

JHS  It a, 

Aft.  Per.  Ending H 


Form 

102 


TaoIm 


No.  on  wolfing  list. 


Advisor- 


Prlnclpol. 


(over) 


TRANSFERS  & DISCHARGES 


I 

1 

Birth 

Date 

SchooL^ 

'''^Boro 

Dischar 

Grod« 

ged  to; 
Work 

t 

Other 

Additfonol  Information 

■ 

■ 

r 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

ADMISSIONS 


BiHh 

Date 

Admitted  from; 

Explonotion 

D 

B 

School^ 

•^'^oro 

Grade 

Other 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

(over) 


Career  Guidance  Program 
Board  of  Educafion 
131  Livingsfon  Sfreef 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  II20I 


JHS  # 

Boro 

School 

Year  19  / 19 

Father's  name 

Employed 

Ye*  Q 

□ 

O 

Mother's  name 

Employed 

Ye*  □ 

□ 

o 

Lives  w/: 

both  parents 
□ 

father  mother  other 

□ □ □ 

Brothan:  older younger. 


Sister*:  older younger. 

Physteel  disebillties  (specify) 


Agencies  (welfare,  BCG,  etc.  & date) 


Ex.  curricular  activities  (hobbles,  volunteer  work,  etc.). 


PUPIL  PROFILE 

Name 

Address 

Birth  date 

Yrs.  held  over  in  Elem 


SEPT. 


JUNE 


Absi 

Late 


Read.  Gr.  J 

Arlth.  Gr.J 


this  yr. 
this  yr. 


hdicaft 


Good  I Anr  | Poor  | Good  | fair  | Poor 


Career  Guidance  Program 
Board  of  Education 
131  Livingston  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1 1201 


Note: 

1.  All  pupUs  to  be  included  in  totals/averages. 

2.  (T)  = totcdSf  (A)  = averages. 

3.  Give  all  information  request  (except  June  colwnn) 
and  maU  by  Sept.  30. 

4.  Complete  June  colwnn  when  card  is  returned  to  you 
in  May  and  mail  by  June  2. 


(T)  rather  employed  Yes  CH  No  Q 

(T)  Mother  employed  Yes  CH  No  Q 

(T|  Live  w/both  parents  CH 

father  CH 
mother  C] 
other  n 


Advisor 


PUPIL  PROPILC  SUMMARY 

JHS  # Boro_ 

reg(t)D  bD  gD 


(A)  Yrs.  held  over  Itt  Elem 


School 
.Yeer  19. 


.itt  JHS. 


/ I9_ 


CAREER  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
131  Livingston  Street 
Brooklyn,  N,Y.  11201 
Telephone;  596-4964,5 


Dear  Employer: 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  our  City-Wide  job  Placement  Service  which  can 
supply  you  with  local,  part-time  help  after  1 PM. 

Only  screened,  reliable  young  men  and  women  are  recommended  for  )obs.  We 
maintain  an  on-the-job  follow-up  program  for  all  young  people  whom  we  place. 

Our  free  Placement  Service  has  been  most  helftful  to  many  employers.  If  you  need 
part-time  help,  please  telephone  write  and  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 


job  Placement  Supervisor 


Utof  niuni  within  2 Joy$  nftnr  tnhntnw  Ut  Jnb  fhtnrnnnt  Sufittnw, 


\ 


fsehooO 


(address) 


ftwro  dt  zip  code) 


(date) 


Dear  Employer: 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  Career  Guidance  Program  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  to 
encwage  youngsters  to  remain  in  school  by  supplying  them  with  part-time  jobs, 
such  as  the  one  you  have  given  to: 

JHSdt Boro 

In  Older  to  assist  us  to  improve  our  service  to  you,  it  is  important  that  you  fill  i,-» 
tte  enclosed  check  list  and  return  it  in  the  self-addiessed,  stamped  evelope.  If 
there  is  anything  you  would  like  to  discuss,  please  feel  free  to  call  me 

fseOoof  telephone) 

Your  cooperation  in  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Encs. 


Career  Guidance  Advisor 
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Form  no 
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Career  Guidance  Program 
Board  of  Education 
331  Livingston  Street 
Brooklyn,  NX  11201 


Please  check 


1.  Arrives  promptly 


2.  Attends  regulorly 


3.  Phones  to  report  obsenee 


4.  Likes  the  fob 


5.  Accepts  correction  willingly 


6.  Gets  olong  with  fellowworicers 


7.  Heeds  little  supervision 


8.  Follows  instructions 


9.  Works  with  speed 


10,  Is  occurote 


11,  Is  neat  in  oppeoronee 


12.  Dresses  oppropriotely 


EMPLOYER’S  REPORT 

Pupil’s  nome 

JHS  # Boro- 

Job  held 


Good  1 Fair  Poor 


Comments 


Name  of  Brm. 
Address 


-f.nployer’s  name — 
-Zip  code 


-Phone- 


IMME 


SEX 
M I F 


KEAD. 

dXAOE 


SFECIaL  J 

coims^  5 


14 


15 


ToUl  rwmb«r  of  dropouH-*S«pf  to  protonl>  j 

NumUr  pMuog  mm  for  tpocU  coynos  P^oc.  HSi 


Aviotion  Mochontcs 
Mochino  SKoOf 

Afftf 

Coimttotogy. 

Be  Zl 


AdvW- 
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Group  Guidance 

Group  guidance  is  one  of  the  t&':hniques  used  to  help  the  pupil  adjust 
I to  himself,  to  others,  and  to  his  environment.  It  is  designed  to  help 

: each  pupil  gain  greater  insight  into  his  behavior  and  the  forces  which 

i influence  his  life.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  individuals  are  almost 

constantly  involved  in  group  situations:  families,  schools,  and  urban 
j or  rural  societies.  In  presenting  guidance  through  group  situations,  the 

' value  of  instruction  is  heightened  both  in  terms  of  individual  develop- 

ment and  interpersonal  relationships.  In  studying  group  procedures  as 
a means  of  attaining  the  goals  of  the  Career  Guidance  Program,  several 
factors  must  be  kept  in  mind: 

' 1.  Group  procedures  are  a wtal  part  of  the  program 

4 2.  Group  procedures  are  considered  a complement  to,  not  a substi- 

tute for,  individual  guidance 

3.  Group  study,  discussion  and  activity  sometimes  help  the  partici- 
pants make  personal  adjustments. 

Group  guidance  offers  the  pupils  a wonderful  opportunity  to  air  their 
problems,  to  discuss  mutual  topics  of  interest,  and  to  improve  their 
^ ability  to  work,  study,  plan  and  play  together.  The  following  techniques 
have  been  found  most  useful  in  group  situations: 

1.  Group  Discussions 
} a.  Panel 

^ b.  Town  Meeting 

f c.  Debate 
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2.  Quiz  Contests 

3.  Role  Playing 

4.  Question  Box 

5.  Scrapbooks  and  Notebooks 

6.  Visits  and  Excursions 

7.  Films  and  T.V.  Programs 

8.  Special  Assemblies 

9.  Questionnaires,  Sociograms 

10.  Reporting 


Unit  1.  WHAT  CAN  THE  CAREER 

GUTOANCE  PROGRAM  DO  FOR  ME? 

Purpose 

This  unit  is  designed  to  help  the  pupils  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
Cc.^'eer  Guidance  Program  and  the  effort  being  made  to  aid  them  with 
their  problems  in  school  and  out  of  school.  Discussion  should  focus 
upon  the  academic,  social  and  vocational  aspects  of  the  program  as 
they  relate  to  each  pupil. 

Motivation 

Show  movie  entitled:  “When  Pm  Old  Enough,  Goodbye.” 

(See  list  of  audio-visual  aids) 

Key  Questions 

1.  Why  is  the  program  called  “Career  Guidance?” 

2.  What  does  this  program  have  to  offer  me? 

3.  What  makes  this  program  different  from  other  programs? 

4.  lA^ll  there  be  someone  to  help  me  with  my  personal  problems? 

5.  How  will  this  program  keep  me  from  becoming  a dropout? 

6.  If  I remain  in  school,  can  I get  a part-time  job?  How? 

7.  What  subjects  will  I study  in  this  program? 

8.  How  mil  I ^t  help  if  I have  trouble  mth  my  school  work? 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Conduct  a discussion  of  the  movie  shown  and  how  it  relates  to 
the  pupils"  problems. 

2.  Discuss  the  role  of  the  principal,  assistant  principal,  advisor. 
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teachers,  guidance  counselors,  etc.  in  the  Career  Guidance  Program. 

3.  Ask  each  pupil  to  start  an  occupational  handbook. 

4.  Discuss  the  reasons  for  remaining  in  school. 

5.  Prepare  a bulletin  board  for  displays  and  announcements. 

6.  Plan  a tea  for  the  pupils’  parents  to  discuss  the  various  aspects  of 
the  program. 

Teacher  References 

1.  Articles  from  newspapers,  magazines  and  school  bulletins  re: 
dropouts 

2.  The  Manpower  Outlook  in  New  York  City,  2960-2970.  The  City 
of  New  York,  Dept,  of  Labor,  Division  of  Labor  Research. 

Pupil  References 

1.  Pamphlets  from  Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois 

a.  How  to  Increase  Your  Self-Confidence 

b.  What  Are  Your  Problems? 

c.  School  Subjects  and  Jobs 

2.  School  library 

t 
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Unit  2.  WHAT  CAN  THE  SCHOOL  DO  FOR  ME? 

Purpose 

This  unit  is  designed  to  change  the  pupil’s  attitude  toward  education. 
The  advisor  will  clarify  the  role  of  the  school  and  will  explain  all  aspects 
of  the  school  program.  He  will  understand  his  own  position  in  the 
school  structure,  and  the  importance  of  daily  effort  and  participation 
as  the  common  goals  for  self'develqiment. 

Motivation 

1.  Invite  a speaker  from  the  Mayor’s  Budget  Committee  to  discuss 
**How  the  city  pays  its  bills,”  (Prepare  students  for  question  and 
answer  period.) 

2.  Discuss  how  a city  budget  is  prepared. 

Key  Questions 

1.  What  does  the  term,  **public  school”  mean? 

2,  Who  pays  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools?  What  is  a city 
budget? 
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3.  What  are  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  junior  high  school? 
a.  academic  b.  vocational  c.  extra-curricular 

4.  How  will  my  records  be  used  in  the  future? 

5.  What  is  a cumulative  record  card? 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  a report  card? 

7.  What  do  we  mean  by  ''references?** 

8.  How  will  my  school  record  influence  my  choice  of  a vocation? 

9.  How  will  my  school  activities  influence  the  use  I make  of  my 
leisure  time? 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Elicit  from  the  pupils  a list  of  items  and  services  that  are  paid  for 
by  the  government. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  discuss  the  value  of  an  education  with  their 
parents,  relatives  or  friends  and  to  report  their  findings  to  the  class. 

3.  Invite  various  members  of  the  school  faculty  to  explain  their 
functions  and  duties  in  the  school. 

4.  Have  the  pupil  list  the  names  of  some  of  the  school  personnel 
(principal,  guidance  counselor,  dean,  custodian,  etc.)  in  ^s  Occu- 
pational Handbook  and  to  write  a short  description  of  the  work 
they  perform. 

5.  Make  a tour  of  the  school  building  with  the  pupils  and  let  them 
take  note  of:  the  numb  er  of  classrooms,  shops,  offices,  stockrooms, 
etc.;  where  they  are  located;  and  what  they  are  used  for. 

Teacher  Reference 

Wrenn,  C.  G.,  Hein,  R.  S.,  Pratt  S.,  Aids  for  Group  Guidance,  Orknta- 

tion  to  School,  Minneapolis,  Educational  Publishers. 

Pupil  Reference 

Junior  Citizen  Series,  Getting  Acquainted  With  Your  School,  by  Trow, 

Zapf,  McKown. 


Unit  3.  WHAT  CAN  I DO  FOR  MY  SCHOOL, 

MY  HOME,  MY  COMMUNITY? 

Purpose 

The  aim  of  this  unit  is  to  make  the  pupil  aware  of  his  responsibility  to 
the  school.  He  has  learned  what  the  school  can  do  for  him.  Now  he 
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must  realize  his  obligations  toward  the  school.  Inherent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  unit  will  be  the  clarification  of  such  words  as  responsibility, 
obligation  and  duty  — to  the  school  and  to  the  community. 

Motivation 

Read  and  discuss,  **The  Junior  High  School  Code  of  Behavior.” 

Key  Questions 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  "behavior?” 

2.  Where  does  the  original  code  of  behavior  come  from? 

3.  Why  are  rules,  regulations,  and  codes  necessary  and  important  in 
the  home? 

4.  Why  are  rules  concerning  punctuality,  attendance,  and  behavior 
in  class,  in  the  assembly,  in  halls,  and  on  stairways  important? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  rules  and  regulations  that  should  ^vem  a 
good  home? 

6.  Can  your  neighborhood  be  improved?  V^at  can  you  do  to  help? 

7.  What  can  you  and  your  classmates  do  to  improve  your  school? 

8.  Do  we  need  to  add  anything  to  the  Junior  High  School  Code  of 
Behavior  to  make  our  school  better? 

9.  What  opinion  do  you  think  people  have  of  a community  where 
young  people  hang  around  stoops  and  comers? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  "pride”  in  my  school?  In  my  home?  In  my 
community?  Am  I proud  of  my  school?  Of  my  home?  Of  my 
community?  Why? 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  a class  code  of  behavior. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  make  up  slogans  to  be  posted  in  the  classroom, 
e.g.,  "Your  school  is  as  good  as  you  make  it” 

3.  Select  a pupil  to  work  tmth  the  principal  for  one  morning  and  to 
make  an  oral  report  on  his  activities. 

4.  Instruct  the  pupils  to  survey  their  neighborhood  and  to  report 
what  they  liked  and  what  they  thought  could  be  improved. 

Teacher  Reference 

Endicott,  Frank,  S.  One  Hundred  Guidance  Lessons,  International  Text- 
book Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Pupil  References 

Pamphlets  from  Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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I a*  Gt«//ig  Along  wth  Others 

i I b.  Getting  Along  with  Family 

I c.  Improve  Your  Learning  Ability 


I 


i 
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i Unit  4.  WHY  MUST  I BE  TESTED? 

i 

I Purpose 

I The  aim  of  this  unit  is  to  allay  the  pupirs  fear  of  taking  tests.  If  the 

) pupil  understands  the  purpose  of  tests*  how  to  prepare  for  them  and 

[ what  test  results  are  .used  for,  he  will  be  able  to  accept  them  with  less 

I anxiety. 
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Motivation 

Conduct  a class  discussion  on  the  topic,  “Why  I Dislike  Tests.’* 

Key  Quesdone 

1.  How  do  tests  help  me?  The  teacher?  The  school?  My  parents? 

2.  When  and  how  do  I prepare  for  a test? 

3.  What  will  help  me  to  develop  a better  attitude  toward  tests? 

4.  What  are  some  valuable  hints  for  taking  a test? 

5.  Is  handwriting  important  on  a test? 

6.  If  I’m  not  sure  of  the  answer,  should  I guess? 

7.  What  is  a good  way  for  answering  each  of  the  following  types  of 
questions? 

a.  true-false 

b.  multiple  choice 

c.  completion  questions 

d.  classihcation  and  rearrangement  questions 

e.  matching  questions 

8.  When  my  tests  are  scored,  what  is  done  with  the  results? 

9.  Are  tests  necessary  to  help  me  obtain  a Job? 

10.  How  is  filling  out  an  application  blank  like  taking  a test? 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Prepare  a chart  with  the  pupils  on  ways  to  improve  study  habits. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  play  listening  games  and  ntemory  games  to  prac- 
tice the  skill  of  rentembering  what  they  see  and  what  they  hear. 
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3.  Let  the  pupils  keep  box-scores  of  ball  games. 

4.  Make  a list  of  common  test  words  and  let  the  pupils  practice  read- 
ing them,  e.g.,  answer,  select,  question,  multiple  choice. 

5.  Review  this  unit  by  giving  a test.  Include  various  types  of  ques- 
tions; i.  e„  true-false,  completion,  multiple  choice,  ete. 

Teacher  References 

1.  Rothney,  Danielson,  Heiman,  Measurement  jor  Guidance,  Harper 
& Row  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

2.  Goldman,  Lee,  Using  Tests  in  Counseling,  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 

Pupil  Referents 

Pamphlets  from  Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

a.  Make  the  Most  of  Your  Intelligence 

b.  How  to  Take  a Test 

c.  Understanding  Yourself 


Unit  S.  HOW  DO  I RATE? 

Purpose 

This  unit  is  designed  to  encourage  self-study  and  self-discovery.  Once 
a pupil  understands  himself,  he  can  work  toward  self-improvement. 

MoUvation 

Ask  each  student  to  think  about  a person  he  admires  a great  deal,  and 
ask  him  to  list  the  traits  which  make  this  person  outstanding. 

Key  Questions 

1.  How  can  I study  and  analyze  myself? 

2.  What  should  I know  about  myself? 

3.  Who  can  help  me  discover  and  understand  my  strengths  and  my 
weaknesses? 

4.  Of  what  value  are  my  school  records? 

5.  Do  these  records  ^ve  an  accurate  picture  of  me  as  I see  myself? 

6.  How  do  I rate  myself  on  appearance?  Can  I improve  it? 

7.  How  are  my  speech,  my  manners,  and  my  self-control? 

8.  How  can  I improve  myself? 

9.  Have  I got  what  it  takes  to  succeed? 
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Suggested  Activities 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  list  each  pupil’s  choice  of  career. 

2.  Have  each  check  the  reqwrements  for  the  career  he  has  chosen. 

3.  Let  each  pupil  list  what  skills  he  should  acquire  to  embark  upon 
the  career  he  has  chosen. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  select  and  collect  information  on  heroes  in  different 
fields  and  list  the  characteristics  that  made  these  people  successful. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  list  characteristics  of  their  own  that  are  similar. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  list  traits  of  their  own  that  need  improvement 
Have  them  check  off  these  traits  as  they  improve. 

Teacher  References 

1.  Riessman,  Frank,  The  Culturally  Deprived  ChM,  Harper  and 
Row  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

2.  Bennett  and  Hand,  Designs  for  Personality,  McGraw  Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Pupil  References 

Pamphlets  from  Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  Ulinois. 

a.  Explofing  Your  Personality 

b.  Your  Behavior  Problems 

c.  Understanding  Yourself 


Unit  6.  WHAT  NEXT?  HIGH  SCHOOL? 

Purpose 

In  this  unit  a great  emphasis  is  placed  on  encouraging  the  pupils  to 
remain  in  school  by  introducing  them  to  the  various  programs  av^able 
in  the  high  schools.  The  pupil  should  be  introduced  to  the  importance 
of  educational  and  vocation^  planning 

Alotivatlon 

1.  Take  the  pupils  to  tnsit  various  academic  and  vocational  hig^ 
schools. 

2.  Show  films  about  what  happens  to  school  drop-outs. 

Key  Questions 

1.  What  does  ^‘educational  planning”  mean? 

2.  What  does  “vocational  planning”  mean? 

3.  What  high  school  course  should  I choose? 
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4.  What  are  the  requirements?  Do  1 meet  them? 

5.  Why  is  planning  for  future  education  important? 

6.  What  is  the  purpose  of  hi^  school? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  rules  and  regulations  in  the  hi^  schools? 

8.  How  does  junior  hi^  school  differ  from  senior  high  school? 

9.  How  can  I best  maintain  myself  in  senior  hi^  school? 

10.  How  can  I get  the  most  out  of  h^h  school? 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Have  each  pupil  begin  making  up  a notebook  entitled,  “My  Life 
Plan.” 

2.  Invite  hi^  school  personnel  and/or  students  to  give  talks  on  their 
schools. 

3.  After  a visit  to  one  of  the  hi^  schools,  have  the  pupils  make  oral 
reports  on  what  impressed  them  in  the  hi^  school. 

4.  Have  each  pupil  make  a list  of  the  tr^ts  which  he  thinks  will  help 
him  succeed  in  hi^  school. 

5.  Conduct  a cla^  discussion  on  the  importance  of  good  study  habits 
in  high  school. 

6.  Plan  meeting  with  the  pupils’  parents  to  discuss  their  children’s 
hi^  school  plans. 

7.  Ask  individual  pupils  to  discuss  their  hi^  school  plans  in  class. 

Teacher  References 

1.  The  High  School  Directory,  Board  of  Education  of  the  Gty  of 
New  Y<  ' \ 

2.  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

3.  The  Manpower  Outlook  in  New  York  City,  City  of  New  York, 
Dept  of  Labor. 

Pupil  References 

1.  Fiesch,  Witty,  et  al..  How  You  Can  Be  a Better  Student,  Sterling 
Pub.  Co. 

2.  Cark  Robinson,  Making  the  Most  of  School  and  Life,  Macmillan, 
Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

3.  If  You're  Not  Going  to  College,  Science  Research  Associates, 
Chicago,  111. 


Unit  7.  HOW  DO  I GET  ALONG  WITH  PEOPLE? 

i 

Purpose 

' The  aim  of  this  unit  is  to  assist  the  pupil  improve  his  interpersonal 
‘ relationships.  Discussions  should  focus  upon  “The  Golden  Rule**  as 

it  applies  to  school,  social  and  vocational  situations. 

Motivation 

Introduce  the  unit  with  a class  discussion  on  the  topic,  “What  Kind  of 

a World  Would  This  Be  if  Everyone  Were  Just  Like  Me?** 

Key  Qnestiona 

1.  What  problems  may  come  up  in  my  dealings  with  the  people  in 
my  home?  In  school?  At  pla^  At  work? 

3.  How  win  it  help  me  to  be  cooperative,  courteous  and  respectful? 

4.  What  are  my  social  responsibilities  in  business  places?  In  theatres? 

5.  How  should  I behave  on  buses  and  trains?  On  the  street? 

6.  When  I ^t  a job,  what  must  I do  to  get  along  with  my  fellow 
workers? 

7.  Am  I building  toward  success  when  I ^t  along  well  with  other 
people?  How  do  I know? 

8.  How  can  I develop  true  and  lasting  Mendships  among  my  class* 
mates?  With  my  co-workers  at  work?  With  the  people  in  my  com- 
munity? How  do  I know? 

9.  How  will  my  boss  feel  about  me  if  I am  cooperative,  courteous 
and  respectful  with  my  co-workers?  How  will  I know? 

10.  How  does  my  speech,  dress,  etc.,  affect  how  I ^t  along  with  people? 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Elicit  from  the  class  a list  of  rules  of  etiquette  which  should  be 
followed  in  public  places.  On  the  job.  In  the  home. 

2.  Discuss  various  rules  and  regulations  which  should  be  obeyed  in 
public  places;  e.  g.,  “No  Smoking**  signs. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  make  up  similar  signs;  e.  g,,  **Loitering  is  For- 
bidden**, “No  Dumping.** 

Teacher  References 

Pamphlets  from  Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

a.  Why  Children  Misbehave 

b.  Helping  Children  Solve  Problems 

c.  Overcoming  Prejudice 
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Pupil  References 

1.  Crawford^  Cooley^  TriUingham^  Living  Your  Life^  Heath  & Co. 

2.  The  Fun  of  Making  Friends  (Film:  Coronet  Films,  Chicago) 


Unit  8.  WHAT  IS  THE  JOB  FOR  ME? 

Purpose 

This  unit  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  world  of  work.  The  pupil  learns 
what  jobs  are  available  and  what  the  qualifications  for  the  various 
occupations  and  professions  are.  He  learns  about  job  lists  and  job  areas 
and  where  he  can  find  information  about  jobs.  He  finds  out  that  special 
skills  are  needed  for  the  better  jobs. 

Motivation 

Take  the  class  on  trips  to  hospitals,  the  New  York  State  Employment 
Service,  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  airports,  department  stores, 
the  New  York  Telephone  Company,  etc. 

Key  Questions 

1.  Why  is  it  important  to  explore  career  possibilities  as  early  in  life 
as  poss3)le? 

2.  What  do  you  want  to  do  when  you  finish  your  education? 

3.  Is  your  interest  in  a career  based  on  your  individual  likes  and 
dislikes?  How  important  is  this? 

4.  What  are  the  effects  of  a wise  choice  of  career? 

5.  What  are  the  effects  of  an  unwise  choice  of  career? 

6.  Where  can  you  get  help  in  choosing  a job  or  a career? 

7.  How  can  you  check  your  abilities  against  the  requirements  needed 
for  a job? 

8.  How  can  you  prepare  for  a career? 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Flan  a number  of  trips  to  various  places  of  industry  where  pupils 
may  obtain  first-hand  knowledge  about  job  opportunities  they  are 
not  familiar  with;  e.g.,  local  bank,  post  office,  etc. 

2.  Show  the  film,  “Benefits  of  Looking  Ahead.” 

3.  Prepare  a list  of  the  various  occupations  the  pupils  know  of  in 
their  own  neighborhood.  Discuss  the  sendees  performed  by  each 
of  these  occupations. 
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4.  Have  the  pupils  list  new  jobs  they  leam  about  on  the  bulletin  board. 

5.  Invite  parents  to  discuss  their  occupations  with  the  pupils. 

6.  Prepare  with  the  pupils  a list  of  occupational  groups  vnth  a descrip- 
tion of  the  jobs  in  each  group. 

Teacher  References 

1.  Hoppock,  Robert.  Occupational  Information,  Whore  to  Get  it, 
How  to  Use  it  in  Counseling  and  in  Teaching,  (2nd  ed.).  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill,  1963. 

2.  Trends  in  Industry,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

3.  Careers  in  Fact  and  Fiction,  Bureau  of  Guidance,  N.Y.  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Pupil  References 

1.  Smith  and  Baron.  Choosing  Your  Course.  New  York:  Holt. 

2.  Directory  of  Public  High  Schools,  Board  of  Education  of  the  Gty 
of  New  York. 


Unit  9.  HOW  DO  I GET  THE  JOB? 

Purpose 

In  this  unit  the  pupil  learns  the  fundamentals  of  job  hunting  from  the 
want-ad  to  the  job  interview.  He  is  made  aware  of  the  competitive 
nature  of  the  world  of  work  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

Motivation 

Discuss  the  job  trends  and  automation  with  the  class,  using  current 
magazines,  articles,  newspaper  clippings  and/or  films. 

Key  Questions 

1.  How  do  1 look  for  a job? 

2.  What  skills  can  I offer  an  employer? 

3.  How  does  charact^  affect  my  chances  of  obtaining  employment? 

4.  What  should  my  personal  folder  contain? 

5.  What  do  employment  trends  mean  to  me? 

6.  Who  can  help  me  find  a job? 

7.  How  do  I get  an  interview? 

8.  How  can  I prq)are  for  the  interview? 
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9.  Do  1 know  how  to  fill  out  a job  application  form? 

10.  What  are  “Want-Ads?**  Where  can  I find  them? 

11.  Do  I know  my  way  around  the  city?  Can  I reao  a street,  or  a 
subway  map? 

12.  What  are  unions?  Do  I have  to  join  them? 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Elicit  from  the  pupils  the  various  ways  of  looking  for  job  openings 
and  list  these  on  the  board  or  on  a chart. 

2.  Have  each  pupil  prepare  a personal  folder  for  himself  with  the 
information  he  should  have  available  when  he  goes  for  a job 
interview. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  cut  want-ads  out  of  the  newspaper,  for  study  and 
interpretations.  Then  have  them  work  out  traveling  directions  to 
the  places  advertised  with  the  help  of  a street  and  subway  map. 

4.  Review  a job  interview  wa  role  playing. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  make  a chart  or  graph  showing  the  growth  or 
decline  of  jobs  in  various  job  areas. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  make  posters  showing,  *Tlow  to  Dress  for  an 
Interview.** 

7.  Prepare  a list  of  rules  with  the  pupils  on  such  areas  as:  “How  K> 
Behave  on  the  Street,:  “How  to  Behave  on  the  Bus,**  “How  to 
Behave  at  Work,**  etc. 

8.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  bring  to  class  newspaper  clippmgs  about 
employment  trends,  problems  of  industry,  union  activities,  etc. 

Teacher  References 

1.  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles — ^U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Wash.,  D.  C 

2.  Practice  for  the  Armed  Forces  Tests^  Arco  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Pupil  References 

1.  How  to  Get  and  Hold  the  Right  fob,  N.Y.  State  Employment 
Service,  New  York,  N.Y. 

2.  Just  a Minute,  National  Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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Unit  10.  HOW  DO  I SUCCEED  ON  MY  JOB? 

Purpose 

This  udt  is  intended  to  make  the  pupil  aware  of  the  problems  involved 
in  keeping  a job  and  succeeding  in  lus  work.  This  unit  uses  every 
opportunity  to  reinforce  many  of  the  previous  learnings.  The  pupil  will 
realize  that  good  interpersonal  relationships,  a sense  of  responsibility, 
and  a positive  attitude  toward  work  will  go  a long  way  in  assuring  him 
success  and  happiness  in  his  work. 

Motivation 

1.  Invite  recent  graduates  to  discuss  their  job  experiences  with  the 
pupils. 

2.  Invite  local  businessmen  to  discuss  what  they  expect  from  their 
employees. 

Key  Questions 

1.  Do  I get  along  with  people? 

2.  What  are  the  qualities  that  the  employer  looks  for  in  an  employee? 

3.  How  can  I develop  good  work  habits? 

4.  How  does  my  health  affect  my  ability  to  work?  Work  habits? 

5.  Why  is  good  attendance  so  important? 

6.  How  do  I figure  out  my  “take-home  pay?” 

7.  If  Fm  not  doing  well  on  my  job,  where  can  I go  for  help? 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Flan  and  conduct  a career  conference. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  about  the  career  conference  for  the  class  log. 

3.  Review  wnth  the  class  the  information  that  appears  on  the  Social 
Security  application. 

4.  Have  discussed  the  reasons  for  an  employer’s  making  the  following 
renmrks: 

a.  “Sorry,  but  we’ll  have  to  let  you  go.” 

b.  “John,  do  you  think  you  would  like  to  learn  how  to  use  this 
machine?” 

Teacher  and  Pupil  References 
Use  references  suggested  in  former  units. 
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Unit  11.  HOW  DO  1 USE  MY  SPARE  TIME? 

Pul'pose 

The  aim  of  this  unit  is  to  guide  the  pupil  in  developing  worthwhile 
recreational  habits  in  order  to  provide  experiences  which  will  help  him 
to  avoid  the  many  temptations  for  engaging  in  delinquent  behavior 
that  confront  him  daily.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  advisor  to  encoura^ 
the  pupil  to  abandon  wayward  patterns  of  behavior.  A positive  and 
practical  program,  which  makes  specific  use  of  every  available  com* 
munity  resource  must  be  developed. 

Motivation 

Discuss  the  many  extra-curricular  activities  available  in  the  school  and 
in  the  community. 

Key  Questions 

1.  What  is  meant  by  spare  time? 

2.  What  is  leisure  time? 

3.  What  are  the  major  interests  for  which  you  should  allow  time? 

4.  How  can  your  community  help  you  plan  activities  for  your  spare 
time? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  a “well-rounded**  life? 

6.  Can  you  improve  the  use  of  your  leisure  time? 

7.  What  further  opportunities  for  extra-curricular  activities  will  be 
open  to  you  in  high  school? 

8.  What  can  you  do  in  your  spare  time  at  home? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  “msddng  your  avocation  your 
vocation?** 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  List  leisure-time  activities 

a.  in  the  home 

b.  in  the  community 

c.  in  the  school 

2.  Form  a hobby  club. 

3.  Interview  people  who  engage  in  many  leisure-time  actiwties. 

4.  Set  up  hobby  exhibits  in  your  school. 

Teacher  References 

1.  Jones,  Leisure-^Time  Education,  New  York  Gty  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Textbook  List. 
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2.  Magazines;  Popular  Mechanics,  The  American  Home,  etc. 

Teacher  References 

Fun  with  Collecting  Stamps,  Fun  with  Tools,  Back  Yard  Games,  Fun 

with  Magic,  Elementary  and  J.H.S.  Library  Textbook  List.  t 
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characteristics 

KENTUCKY 

During  1967,  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  Services  assisted  In  restoring  4,810  disabled  persOTis  to 
remunerative  emplo’mait.  Services  were  extended  to  a total  of  11,616*  943  were  provided  with  college  training 
and  481  were  sent  <.o  vocational  schools.  Information  regarding  the  Bureau  Is  organized  under  the  headings* 

(1)  Purpose.  (2)  Eligibility,  (3)  Results  of  1967,  (4)  General  Statistics,  (5)  Disability  Determinations 
Pr^ram,  (6)  Vending  Stand  Programs,  and  (7)  Rehabilitation  Is  a Program  That  More  Than  Pays  for  Itself,  (JK) 


KENTUCKY 


PROGRAM 


REHABILITATION 
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U^aOEPARTMENT  OF  H£ALTH,  EDUCATION 
A WELFARE 
OFFICE  OFEOUCATION 
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EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FRDMTHE  PERSON  DR 
ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT  POINTS  OF 
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SARILY REFRESENT  official  OFFICE  DFEOU- 
CATION  POSITION  OR  POLICY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Or.  Harry  M.  Sparks 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


BUREAU  OF  rehabilitation  SERVICES 

Ben  F.  Coffman 
State  Director 


FRANKFORT,  KENTUCKY 


GREAT  PROGRESS  IN  REHABILITATION 
SERVICES  PROVIDED  AND  FUNDS  AVAILABLE 
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BUREAU  OF  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 
DIVISION  OF  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

AND 

DIVISION  OF  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


PURPOSE 


The  chief  purpose  of  the  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation program  is  to  provide  the  services  neces- 
sary to  render  disabled  persons  fit  to  engage  in 
remunerative  employment.  The  program  recog- 
nizes the  right  to  such  services  of  any  individu^ 
who  has  a physical  or  mental  disability  which  con- 
stitutes a substantial  handicap  to  employment. 
A combination  of  services  are  provided,  as  needed, 
to  develop  or  improve  the  skills  and  abilities  of  the 
handicapped  to  become  self-supporting  workers. 


ELIGIBILITY 


Individuals  served  by  this  Bureau  must  pos- 
sess these  eligibility  criteria: 

a.  Be  of  employable  age. 

b.  Have  the  presence  of  a physical  or  mental 
disability  and  resulting  function^  limitation  or 
limitations  in  activity. 

c.  A reasonable  expectation  that  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  may  render  the  person  fit 
to  engage  in  a remunerative  occupation. 


VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  IS 
A GOOD  INVESTMENT 
rOR  KENTUCKY  - - 
TAX  CONSUMERS  BE- 
COME TAX  PAYERS. 


ABILITY-NOT  DISABILITY  COUNTS 


THE  REHABILITATION  PROCESS 
CouMsel^y  ^ind  Guidance  is  the  Core 
of  All  Services ' 


Follow-up 


Placement 


gS-c 

IS  I 


*Tools  and 
Equipment 


*Transpor- 
tation  and 
Maintenance 


Training 


*Artificial 

Appliances 


^Medical 

Services 


Vocational 

Diagnosis 


Medical 

Examination 


BSgli 


The  services  listed  with  a star  {*)  are  provided  on 
the  basis  of  economic  need.  Any  one  or  all  of 
these  services  may  be  provided  to  rehabilitate  a 
client. 


RESULTS  OF  1967 

The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  Services  was 
successful  in  reaching  another  new  high  during  the 
1967  fiscal  year  by  restoring  4,810  disabled  per* 
sons  to  remunerative  employment.  During  1967 
rehabilitation  services  were  provided  to  11,616 
persons  residing  in  all  counties  of  the  State.  Many 
of  these  persons  were  completely  removed  from 
public  and  private  assistance  programs. 


During  the  year  943  were  provided  college 
training  and  481  were  sent  to  vocational  schools. 


GENERAL  STATISTICS 

PERSONS  REHABILITATED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR 


ENDING  JUNE  30, 1967 

No.  of 

Age  at  referral  Persons 


Less  than  20  416 

20-34  1922 

35-44  1033 

45  - 64  1393 

65  and  older  26 

Not  reported  20 

TOTAL  4810 

Source  of  Referral 

Educational  Institutions  422 

Hospitals  and  sanatoriums  2030 

Other  health  agencies  192 

Physicians  559 

Social  Security  Administration  68 

Welfare  agencies  427 

State  Employment  Service  181 

Artificial  appliance  company  80 

Individual,  except  client  himself  274 

Self-referred  person  369 

Other  sources  153 

Correctional  institutions  2 

Not  reported  ^ 

TOTAL  4810 

Source  of  support 

Current  earnings,  interest, 

dividends,  rent  31 24 

Family  and  friends  1 332 

Private  relief  agency  1 

PA-at  least  partly  with  Federal  funds  239 

PA-without  Federal  funds  3 

Public  institution  tax  supported  1 

Workmen’s  compensation  1 

Social  Security  Disability  Insurance 

benefits  44 

Other  disability,  sickness, 

surv,  or  age  benefits,  etc,  56 

Disability  or  sickness  benefits, 

savings,  other  3 

Not  reported  6 

TOTAL  4810 


Length  of  time  from 

No,  of 

referral  to  acceptance 

Persons 

Less  than  1 month 

2495 

1 - 3 months 

2265 

4 - 6 months 

0 

7-12  months 

0 

13  months  of  more 

2 

Not  reported 

48 

TOTAL 

4810 

Occupations 

Professional,  technical,  managerial 

277 

Clerical  and  sales 

503 

Service 

899 

Farming,  fishing,  etc. 
Industrial  occupations 

361 

SkiUed 

385 

Semi-skilled 

136 

Unskilled 

611 

Homemakers 

1403 

Sheltered  workshop  operators 

21 

Unpaid  family  worker 

206 

Vending  stand  clerk 

1 

Vending  stand  operator 

7 

TOTAL 

4810 

Weekly  earnings  at  acceptance 

None 

4374 

$1  to  19 

61 

$20  to  39 

115 

$40  to  59 

128 

$60  to  79 

62 

$80  to  99 

29 

$100  and  over 

41 

TOTAL 

4810 

Weekly  earnings  at  closure 

None 

1526 

$1  to  19 

309 

$20  to  39 

581 

$40  to  59 

1034 

$60  to  79 

746 

$80  to  99 

301 

$100  and  over 

313 

TOTAL 

4810 

No.  of 

Education  at  acceptance 

Persons 

No  grades  completed 

83 

1 - 7 grades 

1350 

8 grades 

895 

9-11  grades 

1017 

12  grades 

1136 

13-15  grades 

189 

16  grades  and  over 

76 

Not  reported 

64 

TOTAL 

4810 

Work  status  at  acceptance 

Wage  or  salaried  worker 

454 

(Competitive  labor  market) 

Wage  or  salaried  worker 

6 

(Sheltered  workshop) 

Self-employed  (except  BEP) 

56 

State  agency  managed  (BEP) 

1 

Homemaker 

399 

Unpaid  family  worker 

55 

Not  working  stud^t 

479 

Not  working  - other 

3360 

TOTAL 

4810 

Disabilities 

Amputations 

248 

Orthopedic  disabilities 

718 

Blind  and  visually  impaired 

268 

Deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 

232 

Impaired  speech 

43 

Emotionally  disabled 

1297 

Mentally  retarded 

380 

Cardiac  impairments  and 

circulatory  conditions 

216 

Epilepsy 

67 

Respiratory  diseases 

125 

Miscellaneous  (not  classified) 

1216 

TOTAL 

4510 

No.  of  dependents 

No  dependents 

3156 

1 dependent 

472 

2 or  3 dependents 

591 

4 dependents 

540 

Not  reported 

51 

TOTAL 

4810 
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DISABIUTY  DETERMINATIONS  PROGRAM 
RELATIONSHIP  WITH  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

Rehabilitation  program  is  now  available  to 
Social  Security  early  referrals  and  recipients  of 
Social  Security  disability  payments.  The  Division 
of  Disability  Determinations  determined  14,179 
disability  claims  during  the  year.  The  average 
time  to  determine  a claim  and  furnish  the  decision 
to  Social  Security  was  two  days  for  claims  having 
adequate  information  when  received  by  the  Bur* 
eau,  and  thirty-Hve  days  for  claims  needing  addi- 
tional evidence.  (Or,  you  may  say  “a  decision  was 
reached  and  furnished  to  Social  Security  in  less 
than  thirty  days  in  most  claims.”)  As  a result  of 
this  program  61,000  disabled  Kentucky  workers, 
their  spouses,  and  dependent  children,  receive 
$3,500,000  in  disability  benefits  monthly. 


VENDING  STAND  PROGRAM 

The  State  Agency  operates  a vending  stand 
program  for  the  blind  and  serves  as  the  state 
licensing  agency  for  vending  stand  operators, 
tinder  the  provisions  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act.  During  fiscal  1967,  the  31  vending  stands 
in  operation  over  the  state  employed  34  blind 
operators.  Gross  receipts  from  the  operation  were 
$650,111.00,  with  a net  profit  of  $138,422.00. 
The  average  monthly  earnings  for  the  34  operators 
were  $400.00.  The  Agency  maintains  a training 
facility  for  all  vending  stand  operators,  and  all 
operators  must  be  licensed  by  the  Agency  before 
being  placed  in  the  vending  stand  program. 

Blind  persons  are  provided  the  same  broad 
rehabilitation  services  as  other  disabled  persons. 
Specialized  services  designed  specifically  for  blind 
individuals  are  also  available. 


The  Bureau  operates  in  full  compliance  with  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Services  are  granted 
all  eligible  persons  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
creed,  or  National  ori^n. 


District  Offices  Address  Telephone  No. 


/^Lshland 

411  19th  St 

324-6343 

Bowling  Green 

811  FairviewAve. 

842-0389 

Covington 

208  Greenup  St. 

291-1116 

Frankfort 

State  Office  Bldg. 

564-5769 

Harlan 

107  S.  Cumberland 

573-3890 

Harlan 

ARH 

573-3321 

Lexington 

122  West  High 

252-0851 

Lexington 

400  Lafayette  Pkwy. 

252-2478 

Lexington 

108  Walnut  St 

254-3844 

Lexington 

650  Kennedy  Road 

254-0576 

Lexington 

UKMC,  Room  N-1 

233-5000 

Louisville 

600  West  Cedar 

585-5911 

Louisville 

Third  & Oak 

584-7720 

LaGrange 

Box  188 

241-8486 

Lyndon 

8310  Westport  Road 

425-2573 

Madisonville 

113  East  Center 

821-51.4 

Mt.  Vernon 

Rockcastle  County 
Board  of  Education 

256-2171 

Owensboro 

920  Frederica  St. 

684-4874 

Paducah 

112  So.  24th  St 

442-0282 

Paintsville 

Mayo  State  Voc.  School 

789-3843 

Paintsville 

403  Broadway 

789-5662 

Raintsville 

ARH 

789-3217 

Prestonsburg 

29  First  Avenue 

886-3557 

Somerset 

124  Security  Bldg. 

678-8922 

Whitesburg 

Letcher  Co.  Board 
of  Education 

633-7560 

Division  of  Disability  Determination 

Frankfort 

415  W.  Main 

5643710 

Rehabilitation  Facilities  for  Mentally  Retarded 

Frankfort 

Frankfort  State 
Hospital  and  School 

5644530 

Dawson  Springs 

Outwood  State 
Hospital  and  School 

789-3771 

Rehabilitation  Facilities  in  Mental  Hospitals 

Louisville 

Central  Hospital 

245-4121 

Lexington 

Eastern  State  Hospital 

2546740 

Danville 

Kentucky  State  Hospital 

236-2200 

Hopkinsville 

Western  State  Hospital 

886-4431 

Rehabilitation  Facilities  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 

Louisville  1867  Frankfort  A ve.  897-1583 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf 

Danville  236-5132 


Kentucky  Industries  for  the  Blind 
Louisville  2001  Frankfort  Ave. 


896-8557 


REHABILITATION  IS  A PROGRAM  THAT 
MORE  THAN 
PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 


INCREASED  EARNINGS 


Dividing  the  total  budget  by  4810  rehabili- 
tated in  1967  sets  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  at 
approximately  $800.00  per  person.  After  rehabil- 
itation, however,  each  person  averaged  an  863% 
increase  in  his  earnings. 


Before 

Annual 

Earnings 


After 

Annual 

Earnings 


1967 

Budget 


INCREASED  TAX  REVENUE 

Based  on  these  figures,  the  4810  rehabilitants 
will  pay  back  in  State  and  Federal  taxes  the  full 
cost  of  their  rehabilitation  in  1.73  years.  * 


Kentucky 

Income 

Tax 


Kentucky 

Sates 

Tax 


Federal 

Income 

Tax 


*Calculated  on  the  basis  of  combined  weekly 
earnings  of  the  4810  rehabilitants. 
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Training  of  Technicians  In  Ireland. 

Organisation  for  Economic  Co-Operation  and  Development^  Baris  (France) 

W AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

OECD  Publication  Center,  Suite  1305,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.c.  20006  ($2.00). 

Pub  Date  - Dec64  I07p. 

*TECHN1CAL  EDUCATlONj  *NATI0NAL  SURVEYSj  *HANP0WER  NEEDSj  LABOR  SUPPLYj  PROGRAM  EVALUATlONj  REC^UITMENTj 
TECHNICAL  OCCUPATlONSj  *EDUCAT10NAL  PRACTlCEj  MANPOWER  UTILIZATION!  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES!  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT; 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES,  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES,  JOB  TRAINING,  EMPLOYEE  RESPONSIBILITY,  EMPLOYMENT,  HIGHER 
EDUCATION,  secondary  EDUCATION,  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION,  *PR0GRAM  DESCRIPTIONS 
★IRELAND 

For  purposes  of  this  review,  a survey  was  conducted  to  stimulate  Interest  in  the  technician  problem  among  the 
Irish  and  to  collect  original  information  to  be  added  to  existing  knowledge  of  the  supply  and  training  of 
technicians.  The  survey  was  carried  out  by  means  of  a questionnaire  and  was  supplemented  by  personal  visits 
to  many  Industrial  firms.  Points  covered  in  the  survey  were  the  tasks,  responsibilities,  recruitment,  and 
training  of  technicians.  A second  review,  devoted  to  technical  education  in  the  light  of  economic  development, 
focused  on  the  demand  and  supply  of  technicians.  A meeting  was  then  held  to  discuss  the  findings  of  the  two 
reviews.  Recommendations  were  made  based  on  the  findings  of  the  surveys  and  the  interaction  conference.  (CH) 
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BEVIEWS  OF  N ATlONAIi  POIilClES 
FOR  SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION 


TRAINING 
OF  TECHNICIANS 
IN  IRELAND 


as.  DEPAirrMEMT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATrON 
& WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUGATtON 
THIS  DOCUMEHT  has  BEEN  REPRODUCEO 
EXACTLY  AS  AECEIVEO  FAOMTtlE  PERSON  OR 
ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF 
VIEW  OR  OPINIONS  STATGO  00  NOT  NECES> 
SARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OFEOU- 
CAT10N  POSITION  OR  POUCY. 


OBOAHISATIOH  FOR  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  ANO  DEVELOPMENT 


PARIS  DECEMBER  1%4 


■ ^J,  a^^meupinifyi 


The  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  was  set  up  under 
a Convention  signed  in  Paris  on  14th  December  1960  by  the  Member  countnes  of  the 
Organisation  for  European  Economic  Ccnoperation  and  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States*  This  convention  provides  that  the  O.E.C.D.  shall  promote  policies  designed: 

— to  achieve  the  high^t  sustainable  economic  growth  and  employment  anJ  a 
rising  standard  of  living  in  Member  countries*  while  maintaining  financial 
stabmty*  and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  worlo  economy; 

— to  contribute  to  sound  economic  expansion  in  Member  as  well  as  non-member 
countnes  in  the  process  of  econonuc  development; 

— to  contr^ute  to  the  expansion  of  world  trade  on  a multilateral*  non-discrim- 
inatory  basis  in  accordance  with  international  obligations. 

The  legal  personalif/  possessed  by  the  Organisation  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation continues  in  the  O.E.C.D.*  which  came  into  being  on  30th  September  1061. 

The  Members  of  O.E.C.D.  are  Austria*  Belgium*  Canada*  Denmark*  France*  the 
Fedaral  Rwublic  of  Germany*  Greece*  Iceland*  Ireland*  Italy*  Japan*  Luxemboui^*  the 
Netherlands*  Norway*  Portugal*  Spain*  Sweden*  Switzerland*  Turkey*  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  Shktes. 

The  Directorate  for  Scientific  ^airs^  which  is  responsible  for  the  publication  of 
the  present  r^ort*  1^  been  established  within  O.E.C.D.  to  take  charge  of  the  activities 
of  the  Organ^tion  relating  to  scientific  research  and  to  the  aq>ansion  and  ratbnal 
utilisation  of  ^^e  scientific  and  technical  personnel  available  to  meet  the  needs  arising 
from  economic  growth. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


Reviews  of  National  Folides  for  Sdence  and  Education  are  con* 
ducted  by  the  O.E.G.D.  to  assist  Member  countries  in  reassessing  their 
programmes  in  two  areas  of  public  policy  that  have  an  increadngly 
important  bearing  on  economic  growth  and  social  well-being:  me 
development  of  human  resources  and  the  stimulation  of  sdentific  and 
technological  progress.  Each  review  can,  of  course,  deal  only  with 
some  specific  aspects  of  these  broad  topics  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  senes 
will  cumuladvdy  make  a significant  contribution  to  the  evolution  of 
national  polides  affecting  sdence  and  education. 

The  individual  reviews  are  intended  to  serve  the  interests  not  only 
of  the  country  under  review  but  also  of  other  Member  countries  and, 
indeed,  of  non-member  countries  as  well.  The  role  of  sdence  and 


education  in  national  devdopment,  the  way  in  which  sdence  and 
education  can — or  should — oe  linked  to  economic  policy  and  sodal 
demand,  the  competing  needs  of  research  and  teacmng  and  similar 
questions  are  matters  that  concern  people  everywhere.  They  present 
problems  which  every  national  government  must  face.  There  is,  in 
these  matters,  much  to  be  gained  from  an  exchange  of  views  and  from 
an  examination  of  the  experiences  — the  success  and  the  mistakes  — 
of  others. 

The  procedure  for  the  reviews  is  for  a small  team  of  experts  to  visit 
the  country  under  review  for  extentive  discussions  with  government 
officials,  members  of  the  academic  and  scientific  communities,  repre- 
sentatives of  industry  and  other  appropriate  individuals  and  institutions. 
The  observations  and  concludons  of  the  examiners  are  included  in  a 
report  which  becomes  the  basis  for  a ‘confrontation’  meeting  at  Ae 
O.E.G.D.  headquarters  in  Paris  in  which  the  examining  team,  a spedal 
driegation  from  the  country  under  review  and  delegates  from  each  of 
the  other  Member  countnes  participate.  The  examiners’  report  is 
design^  to  raise  questions,  rather  than  to  answer  them,  and  the  ‘con- 
frontation’ meeting,  therefore,  takes  the  form  not  of  a cross-examination 
of  a particular  del^ation  but  of  a round-table  discussion,  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  aU  the  participants,  of  a particular  country’s  problems  and' 
policies. 

The  present  review  of  Iidand  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
mpply  suid  training  of  technicians  An  unusual  feature  of  this  review 
is  that  in  preparation  for  the  examiners’  visit,  the  O.E.G.D.  and  the 

1.  For  the  g^eral  economic  framework  in  which  Ireland*s  technical  manpower 
needs  should  be  viewed,  see  the  reports  for  Ireland  in  the  series  d Economic  Surveys 
published  annually  by  O.E.G.D. 
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Irish  Department  of  Education  undertook  a joint  survey  of  the  tasks, 
responsibilities,  recruitment  and  training  of  technicians  in  a cross* 
section  of  Irish  industrial  firms.  The  results  of  the  survey  are  published 
for  the  first  time  in  this  brochure. 

The  examiners  and  the  O.E.C.D.  secretariat  are  most  grateful  for 
the  co-operation  given  by  the  firms  included  in  the  survey  and  for  the 
constant  help  they  received  from  government  officials  and  others  whom 
they  interviewed  in  Ireland.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Prof.  J.P.  O’Don- 
nell and  Mr.  T.  O’Brien  for  their  work  in  preparing  the  background 
material  and  to  Dr.  C.A.  Smith  for  his  participation  in  the  review. 
The  opinions  expressed  in  the  various  parts  of  this  brochure  are,  of 
course,  those  of  their  authors. 
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BACKGROUND  REPORT 
FOR  THE  COUNTRY  REVIEW  OF  IRELAND^ 


The  problem  of  educating  and  training  technicians  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  technical  manpower  structure  if  the  target  of  a 50  per  cent  increase  in  G,Pf*P* 
is  to  be  achieved  during  the  period  1960~1970  by  Member  countries,  A survey 
of  the  technician  situation  in  Ireland  should  therefore  provide  very  useful  htow^ 
ledge  not  only  for  the  Irish  authorities  but  for  otlm  Member  combfies  where  a 
shortage  of  tec^cians  and  the  inadequacy  of  their  education  and  trainmg  is  said 
to  put  a brake  on  ecormtic  exPansum, 

A survey  was  according^  undertaken  jointly  by  0,E.C,D*  and  the  Irish 
authorities  in  selected  firms  to  stimulate  interest  m th  technician  problem  among 
Irish  irukstrialists^  and  to  collect  original  WormaHon  to  be  admd  to  existing 
knowledge  for  the  purposes  of  this  revuw.  The  survey  was  carried  out  by  means 
of  a questionnaire  arid  was  supplemented  by  personal  visits  to  many  of  the  firms 
concerned  in  order  to  check  and  amplifi^  the  answers. 


1.  This  background  information  was  prepared  by  Professor  J.P.  O’Donnell, 
Chemical  Engineenng  Department,  University  College,  Dublin,  at  the  request  of 
O.E.C.D, 


1.  TECHNICIANS  IN  IRISH  INDUSTRY 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

1.  The  establishment  of  a manufacturii^  industry  involves  the 
co-operation  of  experts  in  finance,  marketing,  management,  engineering 
and  the  other  applied  sciences.  Many  questions  have  to  be  posed  mid 
answered  if  the  project  is  to  succeed.  Of  these  none  is  more  important 
than  the  question  of  adequate  personnel  at  all  levels. 

2.  If  industry  is  to  be  established  at  all  it  is  essential  that  an  adequate 
labour  force  be  available.  There  is  at  present  in  Ireland  no  dearth  of 
entrepreneurs;  neither  is  there  a lack  of  advisers  on  economic,  marketing 
and  technical  problems.  Perhaps  a serious  obstacle  to  industrial  expmi- 
sion  is  the  lack  of  a reserve  of  personnel  suitably  educated  and  tramed 
so  that  they  can  play  UkIt  parts  in  the  devdopment,  man^ement  and 
operation  of  different  kinds  of  industry. 

Definitions 

3.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  principal  grades  of  skill 
and  education  required  in  industry  are:  the  operative,  the  craftsman, 
the  technician  and  the  technolog^t.  Definitions  in  the  fields  of  activity 
and  of  the  education  and  trainu^  requirements  of  some  or  all  these 
grades  have  appeared  in  mmiy  reports^.  The  definitions  given  here 
are  from  an  Insh  source^,  but  are  broadly  in  s^eement  with  those 
oiiginating  in  other  European  countries: 

The  Operative  is  a man  who  after  a limited  period  of  trmning  which 
may  be  short  or  long,  depend!^  upon  the  complexity  of  the 
aeration,  is  capable  of  perform^  a sii^le  operation  with  skill. 
Even  in  this,  the  lowest  industrial  grade,  we  have  the  necessity 
fi)r  a man  who  is  capable  of  adapting  himself  to  the  changii^ 
industrial  needs  and  the  changing  tecl^ques. 

The  Craftsrmn  is  a man  capable,  through  more  extensive  and 
general  training,  of  performing  more  complex  functions  which 
require  a certain  amount  of  thinking  and  mental  definition,  i.e.  to 
interpret  a drawii^  and  to  comply  with  its  r^uirements  and  any 
other  written  spe^cation  which  may  be  given  to  him.  This 


1.  Better  <^poriumties  in  Teekmcal  Education  (Cmnd.  1264  (H.M.S.O»  London, 
1961);  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  December  I960,  pages  464-467  (H.M.S.O.);  Report 
on  Erbieedkn  dm  Tratntns  of  Prafesstond  Engineers,  EUSEC,  Brussels,  1060. 

2.  ^ Vocationd  Sekeois,  Science  and  the  Future,  J.  Kinsella,  Coi^ress  oflridi  Vocational 
Education  Association,  1060. 
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grade  corresponds  roughly  with  the  traditional  skilled  craftsman. 
It  must,  however,  be  realised  that  he  may  not  still  be  so  skilled 
in  a particular  or  Limited  held  as  the  skilled  operative  defined  above. 
In  the  industrial  countries  what  we  understand  as  the  Section 
Leader,  Chaige*hand  or  Foreman  is  usually  drawn  from  this  grade. 
The  difference  between  the  above  two  grades  can  be  best  related 
to  the  quality  of  the  decision  that  luis  to  be  made.  In  the  case  of 
the  Operative  the  decision  is  usually  simple,  based  on  the  require- 
ments  of  a known  action  or  the  observation  of  a pre-determined 
result.  In  the  case  of  the  Craftsman,  however,  the  decision  is 
usually  more  involved  and  demands  a certain  amount  of  reasoning 
to  determine  an  action  based  on  a number  of  observations  often 
through  different  senses. 

The  Technician  indicates  the  particular  grade  which  has  become  so 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  changing  pattern  of  industrial  devel- 
opment. In  addition  to  general  skill^  training  in  the  workshop 
he  is  also  qualified,  by  specialist  technical  education,  to  supervise 
craftsmen;  to  initiate  ana  plan  work;  to  perform  development  and 
research  work  which  does  not  require  fundamental  analysis  and 
reasoning.  He  is  further  capable,  under  adequate  supervision,  of 
doing  design  work  on  plant,  equipment  and  new  products  within 
a liimted  sphere,  usually  known  techniques  and  processes,  without 
having  recourse  to  fundamental  or  oiiginal  thought. 

The  Tecknoio^t  is  a university  graduate  or  otherwise  trained  in 
fundamentals,  with  the  ability  to  apply  scientiftc  reasoning  to  the 
solution  of  engineering  and  technological  problems.  This  man  is 
capable  of  reading  and  analysing  the  work  of  others  and  applying 
the  results  to  his  own  imme^ate  fidid.  Because  of  this,  he  should 
be  capable  of  producing  original  work  in  his  own  particular  field 
of  experience. 

4.  The  role  of  the  engineering  technician  is  ftiirly  cleariy  defined, 
and  the  EUSEC  definition^  is  widdy  accepted.  Difficulties  arise  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  extend  this  definition  to  other  industrial  fields. 
The  British  Ministry  of  Labour,  in  an  explanatory  memorandum  issued 
to  employers  with  its  questionnaire  on  technicians^  attempted  to  resolve 
this  difficulty  of  defimtion.  The  rdlevant  section  of  the  memorandum 
is  worth  quoting: 

“ In  industrial  fidids  other  than  engineering  the  technician  needs 
qualities,  abilities  and  education  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the 
engineerii^  technician  though  with  a different  tecnnological  back- 
ground, e.g.  applied  physics,  applied  chemistry,  metallurgy,  or 
some  branch  of  the  biological  sciences.  In  these  fidids  the  techni- 
cian may  be  assbting  profession^y  qualified  scientists  or  techno- 
logists in  such  activities  as  physicm  measurements,  evaluation  of 
experimental  observations,  the  devising  and  setting  up  of  experi- 
mental apparatus,  the  preparation  of  chemical  or  biological  cultures. 


1.  Report  m Edmation  and  Training  qf  Professional  En^neers,  EUSEC,  Brussels,  1960. 

2.  Mimstry  of  Labour  Gazette,  Decem^r  1960,  pages  464-467  (H.M.S.O.). 
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photographic  work,  the  taking  and  routine  testing  of  product 
samples,  chemical  analysis,  etc.  Such  woik  often  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  a high  degree  of  specialised  skill  and  ability  to  recognise 
the  significance  of  the  unusual  or  abnormal  event  when  it  occurs, 
whether  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  production  plant. 

“ The  qualifications  of  technicians  include  Higher  National 
Diploma,  Higher  National  Certificate,  Ordinary  National  Diploma, 
Ordinary  NationeJ  Cert^cate,  the  Gty  and  Guilds  Certificates  and 
the  General  Certificate  of  Education  at  advanced  level,  but  the 
possession  of  one  of  these  qualifications  does  not  automatically  lead 
to  inclusion  in  the  survey,  and  there  will  be  many  men  employed 
as  technicians  who  should  be  included  who  hold  some  other  quali> 
ftcation  or  no  qualification  at  all.  It  will  be  necessary  to  identify 
technicians  by  looking  at  the  job  done  rather  than  at  the  worker’s 
qualificatioas. 

" It  is  believed  that  mcKt  categories  of  technician  will  be  readily 
identifiable  by  employers,  but  it  is  possible  that  some  uncertainties 
may  arise  on  the  boiderline  of  the  groups  in  determining  whether 
the  responsible  duties  are  technical  or  technological  in  character 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  administrative  and  managerial 
duties  outweigh  the  techmcal.  In  the  technological  fiinge  area 
persons  who  hold  university  degrees,  or  who  have  satisfied  the 
educational  qualifying  requirements  of  the  major  engineering  or 
scientific  institutions  should  be  excluded,  and  so  should  persons 
whose  work  is  entirely  managerial,  but  those  carrying  some  degree 
of  managerial  responsibility  or  enga|;ed  in  administrative  and 
supervisory  duties  should  be  included  if  they  are  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  a technician  in  the  course  of  supervising  others.  Not* 
withstanding  the  difficulties  of  segre^ting  these  borderline  cases, 
it  is  believed  that  reference  to  the  demtition  given  at  the  beginning 
of  this  memorandum  will  materially  assist  in  deciding  whether  a 
particular  person  should  be  designated  as  a technician. 

“ For  the  puiposes  of  this  enquiry  persons  under  training  as  tech* 
nidans  should  be  counted  as  technicians.  Such  persons,  if  they 
have  not  served  a reco^^iised  apprenticeship,  will  usually  have 
been  required  to  possess  a minimum  educational  qualification.  ” 

Leveu  of  Education 

5.  The  present  provision  of  education  and  training  for  the  levels 

below  the  technolo^t  is  as  follows: 

Operatives.  A small  number  of  courses  for  opa:^tives  have  been 
provided  up  to  the  present  and  reference  is  made  to  them  in  the 
second  part  of  this  report. 

Crqfismen.  Up  to  the  present  the  only  necessary  qualification  for 
a cr^man  in  Irdand  has  been  the  serving  of  a specified  period 
of  apprenticeship  — usually  five  years.  Formal  education  for  the 
craft  has  rarely  been  required,  nor  have  there  been  compulsory 
tests  of  proficiency.  Craft  education  is  provided  on  a large  scale, 
as  described  in  the  second  part  of  this  report.  V\^e  most  laige 
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firms  insKt  that  their  craft  apprentices  attend  these  courses  (and 
release  them  from  work  in  order  to  do  so),  the  number  of  appren- 
tices who  take  the  examinations  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Trade 
CerHJicates  is  not  very  large. 

6.  There  are  at  present  about  ten  thousand  craft  apprentices  in 
Ireland ; this  represents  a yearly  intake  of  about  two  thousand.  Table  ^ 
shows  that,  in  1960,  approximately  900  Junior  and  524  Senior  Trade 

[ Certificates  were  awarded;  thus  only  about  a quarter  of  all  a^mrentices 

\ obtain  the  Senior  Certificate.  Junior  Certificates  are  awarded  after  about 

^ half  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  completed,  and  Senior  Certificates 

at  the  termination. 

7.  The  situation  in  r^ard  to  apprenticeship  is  now  bang  actively 
reformed,  thanks  to  the  passing  of  the  Apprenticeship  Act,  1959.  The 
main  effect  of  thK  Act  was  the  setting  up  of  a National  Apprenticeship 
Board,  a body  representative  of  employers,  workers  and  educationd 
interests.  The  Board  is  charged  with  the  task  of  improving  the  present 
arrangements  for  the  recruitment  and  training  of  apprentices.  One  of  its 
first  proposals  was  that  the  minimum^  educational  requirement  for  entry 
to  apprenticeship  should  be  the  possession  of  either  the  Secondary  Schools’ 

Intermediate  Certificate  or  the  Day  Vocational  School  Certificate  in 
specified  subjects.  This  requirement  operates  as  from  Septeml^r  1963. 

Further,  the  Board  unanimously  adopted  a “ Statement  of  Basic  Condi- 
tions for  Sound  Apprenticeship  This  Statement  is  reproduced  in  the 
Appendix.  The  implementation  of  the  principles  of  the  ApprenticesWp 
Board’s  Statement  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  trade  certificate  awards  in  due  course. 

8.  In  the  second  part  of  this  report  the  principal  courses  for  techni- 
cians are  set  out.  As  explained  there,  most  of  the  courses  prepare  for 
the  “ Technological  Certificate  ” examinations  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  present  system  suffers  from  the  following  weaknesses 
as  a basis  for  the  provision  of  technicians: 

The  “Technological  Certificate”  examinations  are  wiittai  tests 
only  (except  in  applied  chemistry); 

The  subjects  in  each  group  tend  to  cover  too  wide  a range  of 
applied  sciences  and  do  not  give  the  student  the  specialised  training 
in  one  branch  of  technology  which  is  essential  if  he  is  to  be  a techni- 
cian in  industry; 

Nearly  all  the  candidates  for  these  certificates  are  craftsmen  or 
apprentices.  Many  of  them  study  in  their  spare  time  (a  small 
number  enjoy  part-time  day  release).  Of  the  craftsmen  and 
apprentices  who  obtain  these  certificates  the  majority  continue  to 
work  at  their  crafts,  with  litde  tangible  reward  for  their  studies. 

It  is  certain  that  omy  a small  fraction  of  " Technological  Certi- 
ficate ” holders  find  employment  as  technicians;  the  main  use  of  | 

the  certificates  at  present  is  as  an  additional  qualification  of  limited  i 

value.  The  use  of  the  word  “ technological  ” in  the  tide  of  these  | 

certificates  is  therefore  quite  misleading  and  should  be  discon-  \ 

tinued.  \ 

9.  Some  of  these  weaknesses  stem  fix>m  the  fact  that  technical  i 
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education  in  Ireland  has  derived  largely  from  the  English  system.  One 
of  the  main  characteristics  of  that  system,  a survival  &om  the  19th  cen- 
tury, was  the  principle  whereby  training  for  industry  is  based  almost 
completely  on  crafl  apprenticesmp^.  The  pattern  of  English  technical 
education  was  set  by  the  combination  of  this  principle  with  an  indstence 
that  industry  alone  should  provide  practical  instruction  for  craftsmen, 
the  technical  schools  beii^  confined  to  teaching  them  the  principles  of 
science.  The  result  of  these  forces  was  that  the  apprenticeship  and 
technical  school  training  of  craftsmen  drew  forther  apart,  and  few 
craftsmen  could  apply  in  the  workshop  what  had  been  taught  in  the 
classroom.  School  courses  became  more  academic  and  the  inadequate 
education  of  many  of  those  who  attended  led  to  very  h^h  ^ure  rates. 

10.  The  emphasis  on  apprenticeship  as  the  main  avenue  for  indus- 

trial training  has  been  evident  in  Ireland  also,  and  the  situation  already 
described  (wherein  apprentices  form  the  majority  of  candidates  for 
“ Technological  Certmcates  ”)  means  that  tli^e  certificate  examina- 
tions serve  at  best  as  a means  of  selecting  technicians,  very  few 

of  whom  obtain  employment  as  such.  Selection  is,  of  course,  essential, 
but  is  should  be  made  at  entry  to  courses  as  well  as  at  the  end.  Further^ 
more,  entry  to  courses  should  be  possible  for  boys  having  different 
educational  backgrounds. 

11.  Concemii^  the  use  of  technicians,  many  employers  are  unable 
to  decide  on  the  proper  cat^ory  to  which  their  employees  bdoi^;  tins 
is  especially  true  in  reject  of  the  bodeiline  between  technicians  and 
craftsmen. 

12.  If  the  technician’s  work  involves  supervision  of  the  work  of 
craftsmen  he  will  need  to  have  adequate  experience  and  knowle<^  of 
a particular  branch  of  applied  science.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  to 
be  able  to  carry  out  dedgn  and  development  work  he  must  have  an 
education  which  will  enable  him  to  understand  the  scientific  principles 
behind  the  operations  which  he  performs. 

13.  In  addition  to  the  variety  of  functions  and  abilities  of  technicians 
within  one  industry,  there  is  the  further  wide  variation  from  one  industry 
to  another.  In  one  case  the  technician  may  need  to  have  a thorougn 
mastery  of  a craft  supplemented  by  a more  lmowle<^e  of  the  techniques 
of  one  special  industiy.  For  such  a man  a craft  course  followed  by  a 
relatively  short  technician  course  may  be  suitable.  In  the  more  highly 
develops  industries  the  technician’s  work  may  demand  an  education 
of  almost  degree  standard  in  the  special  branch  of  technology  in  which 
he  works.  To  cater  for  this  type  of  case  a specially  designed  loiter 
course  is  essential,  to  be  entered  on  at  age  16  to  18  after  a good  general 
education.  In  the  process  industries  a technician  on  production  may 
require  a good  knowledge  of  chemistry  or  automatic  control,  but  have 
no  need  of  craft;  training. 

14.  It  is  clear  that  no  simple  pattern  of  technician  courses  can  be 


1.  S.F.  Got^ove,  Technical  Education  and  Social  CkangCt  Chapters  1-4,  Alien 
and  Unwin,  London,  1058. 
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suitable  for  all  industries.  This  is  especially  true  in  Ireland  because  of 
the  many  small  firms  which  cannot  justify  the  full-time  employment  of 
a technologist  and  in  which  the  technician  consequently  carries  added 
responsibihty.  The  provision  of  a scheme  of  suitable  courses  is  a prob* 
lem  which  requires  the  attention  and  co-operation  of  educationalists 
and  industrialists. 

15.  It  seems  therefore  that  the  education  of  a technician  must  be 
different  from  that  of  either  the  craiisman  or  the  technologist.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  reach  agreement  on  v/hat  the  nature  of  dus 
education  should  be. 

Improvement  of  Educational  Faciuiies  for  Technicians 

16.  The  problem  of  improving  the  provision  of  education  for  techni- 
cians may  be  posed  in  the  followir^  terms: 

What  kinds  of  training,  and  in  what  volume,  does  industry  require? 
How  mi^ht  existii^  courses  and  examinations  be  modified  to  meet 
the  requireme"^  of  industry? 

How  can  training  be  provided  for  the  more  specialised  types  of 
technician  in  view  of  the  small  numbers  required  and  the  dispersion 
and  small  size  of  firms. 


THE  O.E.C.D.  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
JOINT  SURVEY  OF  TECHNICIANS  IN  IRISH  INDUSTRY 

17.  It  was  decided  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  answer  these 
questions  in  the  background  report  for  the  Irish  Country  Review,  and 
to  this  end  a survey  was  undert^en  of  the  tasks,  responsibilities,  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  technicians  in  a number  of  Irish  firms. 

18.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  suitably  defining  “ technician  ”,  it 
was  decided  to  send  a questionnaire  to  a number  of  firms  and  to  follow 
up  the  return  of  completed  questionnaires  by  a visit  to  each  firm  to 
check  and  amplify  the  answers  where  possible.  The  choice  of  suitable 
interviewers  was  restricted  by  the  specialised  nature  of  the  enquiry, 
which  precluded  the  employment  of  non-technical  personnel  for  dm 
task  and  the  possibility  of  firms  objecting  to  being  interviewed  by 
technologists  from  other  firms  or  from  government  sendees. 

19.  It  was  decided  to  employ  technical  school  inspectors  fh>m  the 
Department  of  Education  as  interviewers.  These  men  were  already 
conversant  with  the  published  definitions  of  technical  personnel,  they 
were  acceptable  to  industry,  and  they  had  the  further  advantage  of 
being  able  to  establish  contoct  with  firms  through  the  Chief  Executive 
Officers  of  the  various  Vocational  Education  Committees. 

20.  The  definitions  were  chosen  bearing  in  mind  that  engineering 
forms  only  a small  part  of  Irish  industry  and  therefore  the  EUSEG 
definitions  would  be  of  limited  value,  and  that  a definition  including 
examples  of  typical  qualifications  m^dees  it  easier  fo:  firms  to  decide  on 
the  correct  categories. 
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21.  The  choice  of  the  firms  to  be  investi^ted  proved  to  be  a funda* 
mental  problem.  Because  of  the  limited  time  available  for  tbe  work, 
it  was  agreed  at  tbe  outset  that  the  survey  should  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  forty.  It  was  felt  tnat  it  would  not  prove  possible  to  arrange 
interviews  at,  and  analyse  the  results  from,  a greater  number. 

22.  With  so  limited  a sample  the  problem  of  coverage  immediately 
arose.  Should  the  enquiry  be  confini^  to  one  sector  ofindustry  in  an 
endeavour  to  make  it  possible  to  draw  valid  conclusions  for  at  least 
that  sector?  Alternatively,  should  the  firms  be  chosen  fi*om  the  whole 
of  industry  in  order  to  obtain  a view  of  the  technician  situation?  This 
latter  method  should  indicate  some  of  tbe  problems  that  arise  in  relation 
to  technical  training  in  general.  Further,  fix>m  the  experience  of  inves- 
tigating different  Mnds  of  industry,  some  usdiil  gtudance  might  be 
gleaned  on  the  conduct  of  more  extensive  and/or  more  detailed  surveys 
later. 

23.  Since  problems  of  technical  education  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  industry,  and  that  no  one  industry  or  sector  has  yet  indicated 
specific  requirements  with  regard  to  technicians,  it  was  decided  not  to 
confine  the  survey  to  a particular  field  of  activity.  The  firms  would 
be  chosen  on  a broad  basis. 

24.  Tbe  next  question  which  arose  was:  since  only  a few  firms  will 
be  surveyed  in  each  field  of  industry,  how  snould  these  firms  be  chosen? 
Should  they  be  lm:ge  or  small,  old  or  new,  progressive  or  static?  The 
most  important  requirement  here  seemed  to  m that  of  deriving  the 
maximum  amount  of  information  fh>m  the  limited  scope  of  the  survey. 
Consequently,  it  was  argued  that  it  would  be  best  to  choose  relativelv 
progressive  firms.  On  me  basis  of  the  utilisation  of  technicians  in  such 
firms,  some  rderences,  albeit  negative  ones,  could  be  drawn  concerning 
less  well-organised  companies,  whereas  an  investigation  of  bad  firms 
would  not  yield  any  correspondi^  conclusions  r^arding  good  ones. 
Tbe  question  of  size  was  not  considered  to  be  a vital  one. 

25.  On  the  basis  of  these  decisions  regarding  tbe  size  and  scope  of 
the  survey  and  the  kind  of  firm  to  be  selected,  a fist  of  firms  was  drawn  up 
by  Professor  J.P.  O’Donnell,  Mr.  M.J.  O’Flanajjan,  Chief  Inspector,  and 
Atr.  J.P.  Sbeeban,  Inspector  (both  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Branch, 
Department  of  JEducation).  The  activities  of  the  firms  were  known  in 
general  terms  to  the  three  selectois,  and  in  many  cases  a personal 
contact  existed  with  some  official  of  the  firm.  This  latter  point  was 
considered  important  as  an  aid  towards  ensuring  co-operation  in  tbe 
survey. 

26.  Copies  of  the  questionnaire  were  sent  to  37  firms.  Most  of  tbe 
firms  agrera  to  co-operate,  some  wrote  to  say  that  they  were  willing  to 
be  interviewed  but  not  to  complete  tbe  questionnaire  themselves. 

Results  of  the  Survey 

27.  The  results  for  the  24  firms  in  which  tbe  enquiry  was  completed 
are  summarised  in  seven  tables: 
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Table  1:  Output,  Exports  and  Employment  Structure. 

Table  2:  Technicians  by  Function. 

Table  3:  Technicians  by  Qualification. 

Table  4:  Recruitment  and  Training  of  Technicians. 

Table  5:  Duties  on  Imports  and  Exports. 

Table  6:  Wage  Rates  and  Shortages. 

Table  7:  Technician  Grades. 

28.  Some  fimnt  were  reluctant  to  answer  questions  about  the  value 
of  their  output  and  in  most  cases  the  answers  summarised  in  Table  1 
cannot  be  considered  as  more  than  guesses.  Glassification  by  firms  of 
their  employees  by  level  had  in  a number  of  cases  to  be  altered  by  the 
interviewers  following  a critical  review  of  the  duties. 

29.  In  Table  2 an  attempt  has  been  made  (on  the  basis  of  the  replies 
and  interviewers*  notes)  to  (^tinguish  between  higher  (H)  and  lower  (L) 
technician  functions.  Where  the  level  seemed  doubtful  the  relevant 
number  has  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  column.  Where  a doubt 
exists  as  to  whether  the  persons  in  a column  are  really  doing  work  of 
technician  standard,  the  number  is  given  in  brackets  (). 

30.  In  their  check  on  the  answers  interviewers  found  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  persons  had  been  included  who  were,  according  to  delations, 
either  crafismen  or  operatives.  In  d^cussion,  representatives  of  the 
firms  frequently  defended  their  classification,  their  criterion  being  that 
any  man  who  had  a knowledge  of  special  features  of  the  equipment  or 
processes  was  a technidan.  The  foct  that  his  work  was  of  a routine 
nature  calling  for  little  personal  decision  was  of  secondary  importance. 
In  the  same  way  foremen  fitters  or  mechanics  were  ofien  described  as 
technidans.  Categories  u)  and  in)  of  Table  2 include  such  men. 
Especially  in  process  industries,  the  controllers  or  foremen  of  production 
umts  had  often  started  as  operatives  or  unskilled  men  and  had  been 
trained  in  the  foctory  to  assume  their  present  duties.  Some  of  these 
men  were  members  of  trade  unions,  and  management  explained  that, 
if  they  were  replacing  these  men  without  pressure  from  the  trade  unions 
to  promote  firom  within  the  firm,  they  would  seek  properly  educated 
and  trained  technidans.  As  a consequence,  therefore,  they  described 
the  men  concerned  as  technidans.  These  have  been  described  in  cate- 
gory vii)  of  Table  2 as  lower  technicians. 

31.  Draftsmen  also  presented  a problem  in  that  the  level  of  their 
function  was  often  doubtful,  and  this  is  reflected  in  category  t)  of 
Table  2. 

32.  Laboratory  assistants  were  often  described  as  technidans,  even 
though  their  work  was  largely  routine  and  they  were  not  in  every  case 
taking  evening  courses  or  being  otherwise  trained  for  work  of  a mgher 
standard.  Category  tv)  of  Table  2 shows  how  numerous  were  the 
doubtfid  cases. 

33.  Table  3 shows  the  qualifications  of  the  technidans  in  the  survey. 
A significant  feature  here  was  the  ignorance  of  managements  regarding 
the  qualification  held  by  each  technician;  in  many  cases  they  were  not 
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willing  to  enquire.  The  table  therefore  does  not  convey  much  informa- 
tion, other  than  that:  the  most  common  qualihcation  reported  was  the 
Irish  Secondary  Schools  Leaving  Certificate;  a significant  number  of 
technicians  possessed  University  degrees,  and  a number  are  described 
as  “ studying  for  ” University  degrees.  These  are  all  pursuing  evening 
courses  which  require  great  tenacity  for  their  successful  completion. 
Few  persevere  to  the  end,  and  managements  are  not  always  certain 
that  the  persons  concerned  are  still  engaged  in  study. 

34.  Table  4 is  largely  self-explanatory.  The  intake  of  technicians 
is  small  and  Secondary  School  Leaving  Certificate  seems  to  be  more 
popular  as  an  entry  (|ualification  than  Technical  School  examinations. 
Tl^  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  small  numbers  of  non-craft  students 
who  take  these  examinations  to  any  considerable  level  of  attainment. 

35.  Training  of  technicians  within  the  firm  consists  mainly  of 
“learning  by  doing”  supposedly  under  the  guidance  of  supervisors  or 
craftsmen. 

36.  Technical  School  courses  are  mainly  in  the  evening  — there 
is  little  part-time  day  release.  Sometimes  managements  appear  to 
dislike  this  latter  system.  They  ar^e  that  they  cannot  afford  it,  though 
this  ofien  seems  unlikely,  considering  the  sm^  number  of  students  in 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  firm’s  output.  Others  say  that  day  release 
means  that  either  the  man  is  not  really  necessary  or  must  be  replaced 
at  the  times  when  he  is  at  school. 

37.  Some  views  were  expressed  in  favour  of  block  release  or  Sand- 
wich Courses  but  the  suggestion  of  such  courses  organised  by  groups 
of  firms  in  one  industry  met  with  litde  real  support.  Among  the  reasons 
given  for  this  were: 

most  industries  in  Ireland  are  too  small  to  organise  spedal  oiurses 
to  suit  their  needs; 

personnel  released  for  spedal  courses  will  leave  to  seek  better 
remuneration  in  Britain; 

the  state  should  provide  scholarships  to  enable  technical  personnel 
to  attend  courses  in  Britain  and  other  countries. 

38.  Table  5 presents  the  amwei^  to  a question  put  to  find  out 
whether  any  relationship  existed  between  the  number  of  technidans 
employed  and  dther  a)  the  assistance  towards  expansion  which  firms 
obtain  from  protective  tariffs,  or  b)  the  stimulus  provided  by  competi- 
tion on  foreign  markets. 

39.  The  table  shows  that  most  commodities  can  be  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Commonwealth  without  duty  being  exacted 
at  entry.  For  most  other  countries  import  duties  exist. 

40.  The  firms  which  export  a large  fraction  of  their  output  deal 
mostly  with  the  United  Kingdom,  though  there  are  one  or  two  notable 
exceptions  which  sell  their  foods  largely  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Table  1.  OUTPUT,  EXPORTS 


OUTPUT 


Acmvrrv 

mil 

MO. 

OROSS  (£000) 

nett 

NETT  AS 
% OROBS 

rORECAST  OROBS 

195ft 

1960 

1961 

1961 

1961 

1964 

1967 

Knitwear 

314 

353 

86S 

181 

750 

Shoe* 

1,316 

1.S46 

V/ 

1.88S 

866 

2.600 

3.200 

Shoes 

e 

N( 

on  avaUal 

lie 

Cement 

? 

8 

0 

3,599 

3,818 

3.766 

%059 

6.046 

5,046 

Domestic  Electrical  Equipment 

V 

. 10 

940 

1.276 

1,800 

720 

2,400 

(for 

1963) 

! 

Transformen^  Wire,  Cable,  Pomps,  Castiags^ 

11 

1^7 

1,758 

2,116 

196(1) 

4.200 

5,000  1 

Radb  and  XV.  Equipment  (not  Domestic). 

12 

59 

121 

168 

70 

18 

Glass  Containers 

14 

M71 

1,410 

796 

Glassware 

15 

No 

Tweeds,  Worsteds,  Yam 

le 

280(3) 

823  <3) 

323(3) 

— 

Cotton,  Rayon  Cloth:  Yanu 

17 

1.048 

1,020 

1.202 

S21 

1.322 

1.442 

18 

Cigarettei^  Tobacco 

19 

81,926 

9.4S2 

11.326 

10,704 

— 

Cocoa,  Chocolate,  Sugar  Confectionery.... 

20' 

1.^8 

1,565 

1,586 

639  1 

2.200 

2,600 

Butter,  Cheesy  Dried  MUk 

21 

1.142 

1,414 

1,464 

1,803 

1.660 

1.730 

n 

Food  Canning,  Beverage  Bottling 

1 

23 

894 

956 

1.127 

449 

1.680  i 

2.160 

Confectionery,  Food  Canning 

24 

1.113 

1,268 

1,392 

643 

i 

1.700 

2,000 

General  Engineeriog,  RoHUng  Stodc  Repair. 

25 

312 

391 

207 

‘61  turn- 

over to  be 

i 

doubted 

Structural  Stedwork,  Omamental  Metal* 

work 

26 

244 

294 

378 

(60) 

450 

550 

Bolts,  Nuts,  Screws,  etc* 1 

27 

241 

260 

272 

265 

— 

— 

Cranes 

28 

, 1 

220 

450 

i 

29 

1 

30 

Weedkillers,  Insecticides,  Import  of  Veterinary 

1 

Medicines 

31 

59 

116 

87 

140  (2) 

175(2) 

Lime,  Limestone^  Polystyrene  Products 

32 

123 

154 

179 

113  i 

i 

33 

! 

84 

Furniture,  mainly  Chairs 

35 

86 

37 

S4(3) 

62(8) 

43(3) 

60 

100 

I 


1 


i 

I 

T 


Funiitufe,  mainly  Chaiis 


a5 

86 

37 


54  <8)  62(8)  43(3} 
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Tabi^  2.  TEC3HNICIANS  BY  FUNCTION 


Acnvirv 


Knitwear « 4 . 

Paper 

Shoe# 

Shoes  Boots 
Cement  .4.. 


Domestic  Electrical  Equipment 

TramTormersi  Wire  Cable.  P^p%  GasUngs  ^ h 
BadiOf  T«V.  (not  Domestio) 

CUast  Contamers 

Glastwafe.  4 4 4 . . 4 4 44444^4444^444*^44^*^^^4, 

Twee^  IVont^,  Yam [444 

Cotton^  Rayon  Cloth;  Yams 

Cigarettes^  Tobacco 

Coma,  Chocolate!  Sugar  Co^ectionety 

Butter,  Cheese,  Dried  Milk 

Pood  Ouiiung,  Beverage  Bottling 

Confectionery,  Food  Canning 

Geneiat  Engmecriitg!  RoUing  Stock  Repair4  4 
Structural  Steelwork  Ornamental  Metalwork 

Bolts^  Nuts,  Screws,  eta 

Cranes 


IVeedkUlers,  Insecticides,  Import  of  Veterinary  Medicmefl . 
Ume,  Limestone,  Polystyrene  Products 

Furniture,  mainly  Chairs 


FIRM 

NOu 

DESIGN 

DRAUGHTS^ 

MANSHIP 

JHSTAD* 

LATTON 

AND 

ERBCnON 
OP  PLANT 

OPERATION 
AND  HAIN4 
tainange 

OF  PLANT 

iNSPECnON 

ANALYSIS 

AND 

TEsnNO 

PURGHAS- 
tKO  AND 
SALES 

ESnHATINO 

RATE- 

FDONO 

£ 

» 

iii 

iv 

mm 

VI 

H'  L* 

H L 

H L 

H L 

M 

H L 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 5 

1 5 

(7) 

2 

% 

5 

4 

3 

(14) 

4 

d 

No  inlbnnatton  available 

7 

4 2 

(2) 

6 

(4) 

s 

9 

10 

i 

1 

3 

1 3 

11 

11 

6 

6 

14 

1 6 

12 

i 2 

1 (2) 

1 

1 (4) 

13 

14 

4 

1 

(11) 

4 

3 

16 

1 2 

6 

! (2) 

16 

3 

(1) 

17 

■*44*  

— — 

- (5) 

(1) 

(2) 

IS 

19 

1 1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

21 

20 

(2) 

3 2 

24 

2 

2 

6 

2 3 

25 

1 6 

1 

1 

1 

f, 

26 

8 

1 

27 

1 

28 

2 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

29 

30 

31 

None 

32 

— . — > 

1 -- 

— ■ ^ 

1 — 

44^  — 

33 

34 

35 

38 

37 

PROCESS 

CONTROL 

LABORA- 

TORY 

SUPER- 

VISION 

vlt 

nil 

H L 

H L 

2 

9 

(38) 

(20) 

15 

3 

2 

20 

(10) 

(S> 

3 (6) 

— — 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 8 1 

(10) 

i 

1 

(4) 

(2)- 

- 

L 

1 

1 


(10) 


(16) 


1 


I4  H >3  Higher4 
2.  L — Lower* 
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41 . Nearly  all  the  firms  are  protected  on  the  Irish  market  by  import 
duties.  Generally  there  is  a preferential  rate  of  duty  for  goods  nx»m 
the  United  Kii^dom  or  the  Commonwealth  but  for  industries  which 
depend  on  the  home  market  even  this  rate  is  high. 

42.  No  analysis  of  the  destination  of  exports  was  available  from 
firms  but  in  the  official  trade  statistics  overall  figures  for  different  pro- 
ducts a»‘e  given. 

43.  In  Table  6 the  hours  worked  are  not  consistent.  In  some  cases  the 
basic  hours  (usually  40-45),  in  others  the  average  actual  hours,  including 
overtime,  are  given. 

44.  Wage  rates  for  technicians  are  generally  not  much  higher  than 
the  maximum  earnings  of  craftsmen.  In  firms  where  technicians  are 
recruited  from  the  craftsman  level  this  fiict  sometimes  leads  to  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  the  additional  responsibility  in  view  of  the  very  slight 
financial  gain. 

45.  In  some  process  industries  where  technicians  have  been  pro- 
moted fiom  the  operative  level,  their  function  is  to  some  extent  that  of 
a foreman  or  supervisor  on  a production  unit  of  the  plant,  and  their 
wa^es  may  then  be  only  maE^inally  higher  than  those  of  some  of  the 
semor  operatives. 

46.  There  is  no  clear  pattern  concerning  shortages.  A number  of 
firms  complained  of  the  lack  of  a pool  of  trained  technicians,  but  their 
demands  are  very  spasmodic  and  there  is  no  steady  demand  for  even  a 
small  number  of  technicians  in  any  one  industry.  Few  firms  seem 
disposed  to  co-operate  with  Vocational  Education  Committees  to 
organise  training  which  would  help  to  remedy  the  absence  of  such  a pool. 

47.  Trade  union  activity  with  regard  to  training  within  firms  is 
either  non-existent  or  strictly  limited  to  the  craft  level.  Lack  of  such 
activity  seems  to  be  due  either  to  discouragement  by  man^ement  of 
union  “ intrusion  ” in  such  matters,  or  to  overconcem  on  the  part  of 
the  unions  to  enforce  the  principles  of  “ promotion  fiom  within  the 
firm  ” and  “ last  in,  first  out  ”. 

48.  , Improvements  in  productivity  have  been  most  readily  accepted 
by  unions  in  firms  which  are  actively  engaged  in  export  business. 


i 

i 

t 
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Other  Surveys  conducted  in  Ireland 

49.  Because  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  present  survey  it  is  worth- 
while to  refer  to  earlier  enquiries  which,  though  carried  out  by  means 
of  questionnaires  only,  had  a much  wider  coverage.  These  were: 

a)  Professor  O^DonnelFs  survey  of  technologists  and  technicians 
in  1961; 

ft)  The  Central  Statistics’  Office  enquiry  into  professional  engineer- 
ing manpower  in  1961. 
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Table  8.  TECHNICIANS 


Acrtvnv 


Knitwear 

Paper 

Shoes 

Shoes 

Cement 

Domestic  Electrical  Equipment 

Transformers^  Wire,  Gabl^  Pump9i»  Caitiogi^  + + 

Radios  (not  Domestic) 

Glass  Containers 

Gtanwarc 

Tweeds^  Woistedt^  Yaitu 

Cotton,  Raycm  doth.  Yams 

GSgarettes,  Tobacco 

Cocoa,  Chocolate^  Sugar  Con&ctioncTy 

Butter,  Cheese^  Dried  MQk 

Food  Canning,  Beverage  Bottling 


CCufectionerv,  Food  CanniDg 


General  Engiiiecring,  Rolling  Stodr  Repair  + 
Structural  Stedworit,  Ornamental  Metalwork  ^ 


Bolts,  Nutsi»  Screws,  etc* 
Cranes 


nail  NO* 


Weedkillers,  Insecticides,  Import  of  Veterinary 
Medicines 


lime.  Limestone*  Folystrene  Prod* 
Fumltiire  (mainly  Chain) 


10 

11 


12 

1$ 


14 


16 

16 


17 

18 


10 

20 


21 

22 


23 


24 


25 

26 


27 


^ <Sc)  + 6 


n 
a 

30 


HUSH 

SaCOHDARY 

SCBOOU 

USAVINO 

CBRTinGAtB 


1 (Hons 
Maths) 


4 (Sc) 
KSc) 


iil 

ill 


TECUNOLDOlCAt. 
GBIOinCAtB 
DBPARtllENT 
OP  BDUCAltOK 

cmr  AND  OtHLDS 
TBGHNOLOOICAL 

CSETtnCATB 

mreiu 

ADVAWCD* 

INTER, 

FMAL 

— 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  4 


SI 

32 

S3 

34 

86 

36 

87 


1(17) 


(1) 


No  data  for  remainder 


2(6) 

No  informatitm  available 
No  data  available 


5(2) 


6(6) 


2(1) 


1(1) 


No  data  available 


2(1) 


6 

(Equtv) 


(3) 


2(3) 

3 


2(2) 


No  data  for  remainder 


No  details'^ mainly  trade 


None 

2 
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1 


1 (B*  Comm.)  2 AGWA;  1 Diploma  in  Btm  Dai^ 


1 (a  E.)  — 


1 (a  A.)  U- 


1 Wirdess  Operator  (2nil  dais) 


(1)  (a  Sc.  4 Radio  Olficer^s  Certsi.:  Other  Diplomas 
Lena) 


1 (a  Comim)  I 

Sc.  I 1 Grad.  Inst.  Eng.  Designcfs 


1 ^ S&) 

$ (a  Dairjr  Sc.)  1 Work  Study  D^ilonui 

5 (a  Dairy  Sc.)  21  Diploma  la  Dairy  Science 


a (a  Sc.) 

2 (a  Dairy  Sc.) 
(4)  (2)  (a  Sc. 
Lima) 

(2)  (a  Comm.) 

(2)  (a  Sc. 

Lona) 


(1)  Diploma^  Public  AdnibtttTatiofi 


2 (1)  Certificate  m Industrial  Bacteriology 


1 (a  a)  \~ 


1 Member  of  Society  oT  Industrial  Artbu 
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BoltSf  NutS|  Screws,  etc* 

Cranes 


Weediditers,  Insecticides,  Imports  of  Veterinary 

Medicines 

Lime,  Limestone,  Polystyrene  Products 


Furniture  (mainly  Chairs) 


L*C*  = Lower  certificate* 

I*GL  B Intermedtate  certificate* 


TRAINING  OF  TECHNICIANS 


TECHNICAL  TRAlNtNO  IN  THE  ftRU 


NUMBER  attending  COURSB 


within  technical 

FIRM  SCHOOL 


COURSE  AND  tNiTRUCTORS  J 

WITHIN  FIRM 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

1 

OTHER  1 

— 

Evening  course  in  costs  and 
works  accounting 

1*  Prod*  Eng* 
Course) 

2*  Dress  Design 

(Corres* 

Traiiiiiig  by  Supervisors 

— 

— 

Time  Study  Trainees*  Fu)) 
time  instiuetor 

Evening  courses 

Sandwich  courso  in  U*K*  firm 

Training  by  Supervisors 

— 

— 

Tnuntng  by  Supervisors 
5 year  course  in  worics  by 
supervisors 

Evemng  courses  (Compub 
iory)  Tech*  Cert*  (Dept*) 
Grad*  I££ 

Courses  by  Technologists  and 
Supervisors 

Part  Time  and  Evening 

At  Plant  Suppliers,  short  out- 
side courses 

Training  by  Supervisors 

Evening  course  in  Textile 
Technology 

1*  Prod*  Eng* 
Course) 

(Ooms. 

■ 

Training  by  Supervisors 

i 

Part  Time,  Work  Study 

1 1 1 

J 

Trained  by  Technologists 

Evening  courses  B.  Sc* 
(Land*)  B*  Comm* 

Evening  Courses  Cost  Ao 
counting  Technol*  Certs*! 
(D^t*)  B*  Sc*  Lend* 

i 

j 

Draftsman  trained  in  shops 
and  D»0* 

Evening  courses  GCE  Tech- 
noJ*  Certs*  (Dept) 

i 

s 

Craft  ^>prentice  Training 
in  Finn  and  Technical  School 

1 

; 



Learning  from  older  workers 

Part-time  (no  details) 

J 

'f 

i 


I 


t. 

t 

K 

f 

I 

I Table  S.  DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 


BXPOR13  1^61 


EXPORIS/OVTPUT 
£ 000/£  000  QROSS  ^ % 


duties 


EXPORT  TO  FOREIGN  BtARKfiTS 


IMPORT  TO  IRELAND 


^ Knitwtar 

^ Paper . . . 

r Shoes  . + . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


r 

Y 

t 

I 


Cemeut 


OomcsUc  Electrical  Equipment 

TransfonneiSr  WirCt  C^blc^  Pumps  CastiQ$tt 
EtadtOi  T+V^t  Eqiupmeut  (not  Domestic)^ .+ 

Gla»  Contaiucis 

Glassware 

Tweeds^  Wontedsi  Yam 

Gotten*  Rayon  Cloth;  Yams 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
18 
17 


Gi^rettei^  Tobacco 

Su^  CanfecUoncry 

Butter,  Cheese,  Dried  Milk 

Food  Ouming,  Beverage  Bootling 

Goofectioncry,  Food  Catitiing 

General  ^gineering.  Rolling  Stock  Repair 
Structural  Sted,  Ornamental  Metalwork 

Bolts,  Nuts,  Screws,  etCt 

Craacs  


Weedldlkif,  Insecticides^  Import  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
Ume,  limestone,  Pdystyreae  Products 


18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
28 
27 
2$ 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


30/385  ^ 13.7  % 
10% 


20^0% 

None 


1*098/1,885  ->  58  % 

No  information 
884/^758  = 28  % 


Yes  in  U.S.A.*  Germany*  Netbedands 
No  in  U J£* 

As  No.  5 

No  to  U.EC  Commonwealth.  Yes  to  others 


800/1,800  » 17  % 
1*060/2,118-50% 
110/168  « 65  % 


No  to  U.EC  Commonwealtli,  Yes  in  Europe 
No  to  U.EC  Commonwealth.  Yes  to  Europe 
No  in  U.EC  Yes  to  Europe 


4*6/35.8  - 12.8  % 

No  data  but  exports  large 
No  data 
108/1,202  - 


No  to  U.K.  Yes  to  otben 
No  to  U.EC  Yes  to  others 

No  to  U*K-  Yes  to  others 
U.K.t  None  (Cottm)*  17  1/2  % (Rayon) 
Others;  Yes 


74/11.328  (?) 
854/1*586  - 54  % 
244/1,485  » 17  % 


Yes 

Yes  to  al!.  Quotas  to  some 
Yes  to  U.S.A* 


None 


151/1,892  = 11  % 
43/312  (1960)  » 14% 
8/377  2.1  % 

32/272  = 
450/450  » 100  % 


Yes  except  U.EC 

Yes*  10  % (U.SA)*  35  % (Germany) 
No 

Yes  tos  some 

AH  to  U.K.  or  Commonwealth  Small  TariHs 


None 

8/113  » 5.3  % 


Yes,  except  U.EC 
No 


40-75  % 

Yes,  some 

Not  Quota 

As  No.  5 
20  %-30  % 


26  %-40  % 

25  ^0% 
Yes 

50%-90% 
Yes,  50  %-90  % 
Yes 

No;  Quotas 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes*  Heavy 
No 

Yes,  mainly 
75  % (Bolts,  Nuts) 
No  data 


Yes  33  %-60  % 
Yes 


Fumituie^  mainly  Chairs 


1964  Forecast^80  % 


No  to  UJC 


Yes  60  %-75  % 


a)  Professor  (PDonmWs  Surv^ 

50.  This  was  undertaken  privately  as  an  attempt  to  find  the  pro- 
portion of  technologists  and  technicians  in  a number  of  firms  in  a wide 
variety  of  sectors.  The  extent  of  the  survey  was  as  follows: 


No.  of  fimu  oucfttionfid 

TRADE  AND 
MAHV* 
FACTURB 

PUBLIC^ 

UnUTlES 

106 

120 

36,872 

11 

6 

38,438 

No.  ci  firms  

No.  tmploy^ra  represented  in  replies  

1*  lodud^Tiiif  Fcodttction* 


51.  The  problem  deciding  on  suitable  definitions  was  a difficult 
one  in  this  survey^  Since  ma,  > of  the  firms  being  questioned  were 
sn^  organisations  with  litde  experience  of  definitions  of  Technolog^t 
and  Technidan,  it  was  dedded  to  define  these  grades  by  giving  a brief 
statement  of  competence  accompanied  by  a of  the  most  usi^  quali- 
fications encountered  in  Ireland.  The  limitations  of  the  chosen  defini- 
tions are  appredated.  In  particular,  the  brevity  of  the  statement  on 
the  technologist’s  competence,  together  with  his  definition  by  qualifica- 
tion rather  man  by  activity,  leads  to  the  suppression  of  die  fact  that 
many  university  ^duates  and  holders  of  professional  qualifications  are 
not  engaged  whole  time  in  technologists*  work.  With  regard  to  techni- 
dans,  almost  any  definition,  unless  followed  up  by  a check  on  the  replies, 
will  lead  to  many  foremen  and  supervisors  being  listed  by  their  firms 
as  technicians. 

52.  The  re*>ults  of  the  survey  are  set  ou  .*n  Table  8.  By  comparison 
with  the  British  manpower  survey  of  1959^  the  proportion  of  technologists 
in  most  sectoi^  in  Ireland  seems  high  (compare  columns  m and  xi). 
Notable  exceptions  are  chemicals,  pamts;  vehides,  electrical  machinery; 
gas  supply;  and  postal  and  tdegraph  services.  The  figures  in  column  xi 
are  those  of  the  nearest  corresponding  sectors  in  British  industry,  in 
some  cases  there  am  averages  for  a number  of  sub-sectors  wdghtra  to 
account  for  the  distribution  of  employees  in  the  corresponding  Irish 
activities. 


5B.  Estimates  of  technolog^ts  and  technicians  for  transportable 
goods  industries,  and  public  utilities  and  building  may  be  made,  very 
approximately,  as  follovra: 


j 

Employees  in  sample 

Tcchnol(^ts  in  sample 

TRANVPORIV 

ABLE 

GOODS 

BtllLOmO 

PUBLIC 

trnun« 

42,201 

464 

1,201 

153,300 

1,660 

4,370 

33^100 

618 

713 

60,300 

1,140 

1,310 

Techniciaiis  in  sample 

Total  employed  in  section  (av.  1069) 

Estimated  technologists  in  swtioii 

Estimated  technicians  in  section 

1.  Sew^/ie  and  Bnginemng  Manpmer  in  Great  Britain  (Cnmd.  902),  H.M.S.O., 
London,  1060. 
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Table  6.  WAGE  RATES 


r 


ACTIVITY 


Knitwear 

Fapcr 

Shoes 

Cement 

Tramformenv  Wtre»  Cable*  Pumps^  Castings. 
Rndio^  T+V.  Equipment  (not  E>oniestic) 

Glass  Containers 

Glassware 

Twcedsi  Worsteds^  Yarn \ . 


Cotton^  Rayon  doth;  Yams 

Cigarettes,  Tobacco 

iiFutter,  Cheese,  dried  Milk 


Food  nanning,  Beverage  Bottling 

; Confectionery,  Food  Canning 

j General  Engineering,  Rolling  Stock  Repair 

Stnictuial  Steel,  Omamenta!  Metahvork 

Bolts,  Nuts,  Screws,  etc* ; * . . 

Cranes 


Weedkillers,  Insecticides,  Import  of  Veterinary  Medicines 

Ltme^  limestone^  Polystyrene  Products 


FIRM  NO. 


WEEKLY  WAOBS 


technicians 


SASIC 

& 

AVEBAOB 

& 

HOURS 

1 

12-20 

43  1/2 

2 

3 

15-18 

17-20 

45 

4 

5 

15 

15 

42  1/2 

6 

I 

information 

i 

7 

16 

18 

44 

8 

9 

10 

17 

17 

44 

11 

14 

40 

12 

40 

13 

14 

15  2/3 

16  3/4 

35-42  1/2 

15 

1& 

20 

45 

16 

10-20 

45  (Basic) 

17 

15 

39 

18 

19 

20 

22 

44 

20 

16 

16 

42  1/2 

21  1 

11 

13 

48 

22 

23 

No 

iigures 

24 

13>18 

42  1/2 

25 

IMS 

15 

44  (Basic) 

26 

17^ 

27  , 

No  data 

28 

45 

29 

■ 

30 

oi 

32 

12  1/2 

17 

45 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

Furniture  (mainly  Chairs) 


1 


1 


I 


AND  SHORTAGES 


I AND  HOURS  WORKED 


craftsmen 

OPBFATtVES 

UtORTAOll 

IBR  13 

BASIC 

£ 

AVERAOE 

£ 

HOURS 

BASIC 

£ 

AVERAOE 

£ 

HOURS 

12-13 

15-13 

5 

1 

6 

Trained  Teeimidans 

12-13 

13  14 

50 

10-11 

12-18 

50 

Trained  Operatives 

13 

13 

45  (Basic) 

10  (men) 
6 2/3 
(women) 

131/2 

42  1/2 

None 

13  1/2 

i 

15 

44  (Basic) 

11 

81/3 
11 1/2 

U 

Good  Craftsmen 

12  1/2 

16 

44  (Basic) 

9 3/4 

12 

44 

Technicians  & Junior  Management 

13  1/4 

13  3/4 

48  1/2 

11 1/4 

12 1/2 

i 48 1/2 

Craftsmen^  Technicians 

12  1/2 

401/2  (Basic) 

101/2 

101/2 

40 1/2 

None  (occasionaUy  technicians) 

13*15  1^2 

15  1/2-19 

47 

1 

101/3 
14  2/3 

11  2/3 
10  2/3 

421/2 

None 

10-25 

1 45  (Basic) 

10-23 

43 

None 

10-16 

45  (Basic) 

81/2  (m«t0 
01/2 
(women) 

45  (Basic) 

None 

11 

45 

10 

40-45 

Craftsmen^  Office  StafT 

12 

14 

15 

14 

50 

42  1/2  (Basic) 

91/2 

10 

11 1/2 
12 

45 

421/2 

None 

None 

91/2 

91/2 

48 

71/2 

71/2 

48 

None 

14 

47 

1 

10  (men) 
5 (women) 

47 

None 

12-13 

12-13 

421/2  (Basic) 

9 1/2-12  1/2 

42  1/2 

UnskiUed 

12 

15 

44  (Basic) 

i 

9 

10 

44  (Basic) 

Technicians,  Craftsmen 

12 

15 

50 

9a8 

11.8 

1 

50 

Craftsmen 

12  3/4 

14 

45  1 

101/4 

12  j 

45 

None 

91/2 

11 1/2 

45 

— i 

45 

None 

— 



9 1/2 

10 

45 

None 

113/4 

141/2 

45  (Bade) 

9.3 

13 

45 

None 

12 

13 

48 

11 

12 

48 

Technicians  or  Technologists 

■i 


f 


Table  7.  TECHNICIAN  GRADES 


Grade, 


HIGHER  MIDDLE  LOWER 


Design>  draughtmanship 

I Inst^Iation,  erection,  etc.,  of  plant 

I Operation,  maintenance,  repaur  of  plant  .... 

Inspection,  analysis  and  testing  

Purchasing  and  sales  (tf  equipment 

Estimating,  rate-fixing,  work-study 

I Operation  and  control  of  manu&cturing  pro- 
cesses   

I Laboratory  supervision  

Other  functions  

Totals  ^ 

Of  which  doubtful  cases 

Totals  (excluding  doubthil  cases)  


Table  8.  TECHNOLOGISTS  — TECHNICIANS  SURVEY,  1961 


Toodf  drink»  tol>acco 31 

Tortile* 22 

Leather  Good* 3 

Chemicals*  Faints*  etc* 10 

Cement,  Brides,  Pottery,  Glass***  7 
Metals  (exct  machinery) 18 

Vehicles 5 

Electrical 6 

Paper  Printing 7 

Muring,  Quarrying 3 

Wood,  Corl^  Ftimituie 4 

Building 4 

Gas  Supply 3 

ElectriciW  Supply 1 

Air  Transport 1 

Turf  Production 1 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 1 


V 

vt 

vti 

vtn 

tx 

X 

114 

142 

868 

86 

38 

1*3 

&5 

30 

157 

600 

208 

33 

5.2 

20 

7 

7 

43 

217 

108 

1.0 

6.1 

101* ; 

202 

285 

47 

15*7 

2*0 

2*8 

28 

88 

485 

109 

24*3 

3.5 

17*7 

28 

114 

446 

121 

23.7 

3.8 

15.4 

6 

20 

100 

236 

54.4 

3*3 

16*6 

13 

36 

100 

151 

40*0 

2.8 

7*7 

19 

43 

424 

99 

30*3 

2*3 

22*3 

28 

43 

216 

42 

17*0 

1*5 

7*5 

2 

9 

81 

37*1 

4.5 

4(K5 

14 

' 55 

418 

n 

1&4 

; 3*8 

29*8 

16 

32 

268 

111 

37*1 

2*0 

16*8 

456 

317 

1,139 

17*5 

10*3 

' 0*7 

2*5 

23 

72 

432 

146 

35*2 

i 3*1 

18.8 

76 

330 

440 

87 

16.3 

1 4*4 

5.8 

mm 

238 

889 

172 

53*8 

2.2 

8.1 

54.  The  estimate  of  1,650  technologists  in  the  transportable  goods 
industries  is  certainly  too  high.  The  enquiry  earned  out  ny  the  Central 
Statistii^  Office  on  professional  engineers  shows  only  356  engineers  (out 
of  a total  response  of  2,097)  engaged  in  manu&cturing  and  turf  pro- 
duction and  distribution  and  commerce.  Taking  into  account  the 
incompleten^s  of  the  response  to  this  survey,  the  number  of  en^neers 
in  the  transportable  goods  industries  is  unlikely  to  exceed  500.  It  is 
certain  that  there  are  more  en^eers  than  scientists  in  the  total  of 
tecimologists.  It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  either  in  the  replies 
to  the  survey  many  persons  were  wrongly  described  as  technologists  or 
the  extrapolation  frjin  the  survey  sam^e  is  invalid  because  the  sample 


includes  many  of  the  larger  firms  which  employ  proportionally  more 
technical  personnel  than  the  firms  omitted. 

55.  The  estimate  of  4,370  technicians  in  the  transportable  goods 
industries  is  almost  certaiuly  too  lai^e  also.  This  is  due  to  the  loose 
Interpretation  of  the  term  technician  in  Irish  industry.  If  the  estimate 
of  technologists  is  too  high  because  of  wrong  description  of  personnel, 
correction  of  this  would  tend  to  increase  the  numbei'  of  technicians,*  but 
this  would  almost  certainly  be  outweighed  by  the  deduction  which 
should  be  made  from  the  technician  total  to  account  for  * upgraded  ’ 
craftsmen. 

b)  Enquiry  into  Ptofesmnd  Engineering  Mat^wer 

56.  A survey  was  conducted  in  1961  by  the  Central  Statistics  Office 
of  the  Irish  Government.  The  proposal  to  make  such  a survey  originated 
from  the  Central  Council  of  the  Engineers’  Association  (Cumann  na 
ninnealtoiri).  This  Association  is  representative  of  a large  proportion 
of  the  engineers  in  Ireland  and  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
en^eering  profession.  It  publishes  a monthly  journal  containing 
articles  of  a general  and  technical  nature,  and  excluding  material  which 
is  more  suitable  for  the  learned  journals  of  the  professional  en^neering 
institutiomt. 

57.  Copies  of  the  questionnaire,  were  sent  to  all  en^eers  on  a 
mailing  Im  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  En^eers’  Association.  It 
comprised  about  2,400  persons.  Replies  were  obtained  &om  2,097  en> 

8*neers  and  the  results  have  been  analysed  by  the  Central  Statistics 
ffice  in  a number  of  tables. 

58.  It  is  known  that  the  total  of  2,097  is  too  low:  in  two  sectors 
alone  (Electricity  Supply  Board,  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Department)  the 
response  is  short  by  at  les^t  150  engineers.  It  is  estimated  on  the  basb 
of  the  survey  that  the  total  number  of  engineers  in  the  country  is  over 
2,500  and  it  is  proposed  to  have  a check  made  in  as  many  sectors  of 
employment  as  ptssible. 

59.  Despite  the  incomplete  response  the  survey,  as  the  questionnaire 
and  draft  analy^  show,  will  provide  useful  information  on  the  role 
and  status  of  engineers  in  Ireland. 

General  Discussion  of  the  O.E.C.D.  and  Department  of  Educa- 
tion Survey 

60.  The  23^  firms  which  gave  written  and  verbal  information  have 


the  following  employment  structure: 

Technologists 117 

Teciinicians  (including  doubtful  cases)  474 

— (excluding  doubtifol  cases) 289 

Total  number  employed 11,693 


1.  Twenty-four  firms,  of  which  one  gave  no  significant  information,  were 
surveyed  ky  both  questionnaire  and  interview. 
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From  these  figures  we  get: 


Technician/technologist  ratio  (including  doubtful  techni- 
cians)   4.0 

Technician/technologist  ratio  (excluding  doubtful  techni- 
cians)   2.5 

Technologists  as  a percentage  of  total  employed 1.0  % 

61.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the  tran^ortable  goods  industries 
cover«i  in  Professor  O’Donnell’s  survey  in  1962  were: 

Technician/technologist  ratio 2.7 

Technologists/total  employed 1.08  % 


62.  These  figures  show  that  Professor  O’Donnell’s  survey  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a good  estimate  of  the  number  of  “ certain  ” technicians. 
A total  of  17  fims  gave  written  replies  to  both  surveys.  On  the  basis 
of  the  13  interviewed  in  the  present  survey,  a comparison  of  tihe  two 
surveys  shows  that:  3 firms  showed  considerably  more  technicians  in 
the  1961  survw;  5 firms  showed  considerably  more  in  the  present 
survey,  and  5 firms  gave  approximately  the  same  figures  in  both.  In 
no  case  was  there  a comparable  discrepancy  in  the  figures  given  for 
technologists.  The  conclusion  from  these  observations  is  £at  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  figures  for  the  number  of  techni- 
cians in  a firm,  even  when  a questionnaire  is  supported  by  interviews. 
Part  of  the  difficulty  in  the  present  survey  arose  firom  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  interviewers  were  employed.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
interviewers  (technical  school  inspectors)  were  familiar  with  the  EUSEC 
definition  of  a technician  and  with  tne  international  reports  on  the 
subject,  and  that  a bnefing  session  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
on  definitions  and  concepts,  it  became  clear  during  the  analysis  of  the 
questionnaires  and  interviewers’  notes  that  there  was  a certam  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  interviewers  assessments.  This  inconsistency  accounts 
laigely  for  the  “ doubtful  ” technicians  in  Table  2.  The  results  of  a 
survey  of  this  kind  would  prove  more  reliable  (or  at  least  more  con- 
sistent) if  one  interviewer  or  team  visited  all  the  firms  involved,  but 
this  procedure  raised  practical  difficulties. 

Grades  of  Technician 

63.  A summary  of  the  data  of  Table  2 (Technicians  by  Function) 
is  given  in  Table  7 (Technician  Grades).  It  is  emphasized  that  the 
sub-division  into  higher,  middle  and  lower  technician  grades  has  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  completed  questionnaires  and  interviewers’ 
notes.  It  is,  therefore,  a subjective  analysis,  the  criteria  being  Professor 
O’Donnell’s  notion  of  the  level  of  technical  education  and  the  kind  of 
responsibility  required  in  each  particular  job  described. 

64.  Table  7 shows  that  304  (of  the  total  of  474)  are  “ lower  ” 
technicians,  i.e.  about  64  per  cent.  Of  these  304,  over  61  per  cent,  are 
in  the  “doubtful”  category;  the  midtUe  and  higher  grades  do  not, 
naturally,  contain  any  doubtful  cases.  The  functions  in  which  most  of 
the  doubtful  cases  are  engaged  are: 

iv)  inspection,  analysis  and  testing 32  out  of  93; 
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mi)  operation  and  control  of  ihanufacturing  pro- 
cesses   95  out  of  170; 

ix)  other  functions 25  out  of  32. 

65.  Doubt  concerning  the  validity  of  the  tide  “ technician  ” is 
bound  to  arise  frequently  in  the  present  stage  of  Irish  industrialisation. 

This  is  due  to  such  factors  as:  the  absence  of  a nationally  accepted 
technician  diploma;  the  preponderance  of  consumer  and  intermediate  i 

goods  industnes  whose  scientific  and  technical  functioi^  are  less  clearly  I 

defined  than  in  the  capital  goods  industries,  and  the  fact  that  manage-  ^ 

ment  is  often  not  conversant  with  technical  and  scientific  issues. 


CONCLUSIONS 

66.  The  requirements  of  industry.  It  is  felt  by  those  concerned  with 
technical  education  in  Ireland  diat  one  of  the  major  problems  at  pre- 
sent lies  in  obtaining  the  support  of  industry  for  the  establishment  of 
courses.  Few  demands  have,  so  far,  been  made  by  industry  for  formally 
trained  technicians,  and  estimates  of  future  requirements  have  not  been 
specific.  The  Study  Committee  on  Technicians  in  Irish  Industry,  set 
up  by  the  Minister  for  Education  in  September  1961,  has  spent  much 
of  its  time  discussing  this  problem  and  its  possible  solution.  The  Com- 
mittee proposes  to  make  surveys  of  the  technician  needs  of  particular 
sectors  of  industry  (e.g.  food  processing,  textiles,  furniture,  paper  manu- 
fiicture)  but  this  work  has  not  yet  begun. 

67.  Modification  of  existing  courses.  In  his  ^dress  to  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Study  Comnuttee  referred  to  above,  fhe  Chairman,  Mr.  P.  Mac 
Eoin  (Assistant,  Department  of  Education)  referred  to  the  existing 
scheme  of  State  examinations  in  various  branches  of  technology  and^  to 
the  possibility  of  modifying  tins  scheme  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
particular  technician  groups. 

68.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Branch 
(herejdler  referred  to  as  the  T.I.B.),  Department  of  Education,  that  the 
present  “ Technological  Certificate  ” l^aminations  should  be  modified 
and  expanded  zs  follows  in  order  to  convert  them  into  tests  for  the 
award  of  Technidan  Certificates: 

Elementary  Stage:  this  provides  a scientific  background  and  might 
remain  unchanged  as  a basis  for  a wide  range  of  technidan  courses; 
Intmnediate  Stage:  it  is  proposed  that  a wider  choice  of  technical 
subjects  be  provided  at  this  level;  that  English,  Mathematics  and 
Physics  be  made  compulsory;  and  that,  for  can^dates  who  already 
po^ss  the  Senior  Trade  Certificate,  this  stage  should  lead  to  the 
award  of  an  Ordinary  Technidan  certificate; 

Advanced  Stage:  the  proposal  is  that  this  stage  should  be  suitable 
for  a Higher  Technician  Certificate  award  provided  that  i)  a wider 
choice  of  technical  subjects  be  made  available;  ii)  more  emphasis 
be  placed  on  spedalisation  than  is  done  for  the  proposed  Ordinary 
Certificate;  and  Hi)  some  suitable  industrhil  experiaice  be  required 
of  candidate. 
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69.  The  following  is  a list  of  fields  in  which  Technician  Certificates 
might  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  modifications  and  amplifications 
suggested  above: 

PROPOSED  TECHNICIAN  CERTIFICATES 


Mechanical  and  motor  engineering 

Machine  Shop  Technology. 

Machine  De»gn. 

Heating:,  Ventilating:,  Refrigeration  and 
Air-conditioning. 

Pwer  Hant  ^ctice. 

Aircraft  Pra^ce.^ 

Marine  Engineering 
Locomotive  Diesel  Practice. 
Autcnnobtle  Engineering. 

Automobile  Diesel  Practice. 
Agricultural  Machinery. 


ElBCTRICAX.  ENGINEERmO 

Generating  Plant.^ 

Transmumon  Equipment 
Distribution  and  Installation. 
Industrial  Utilisation  (Power). 
Industrial  Instrumentation  and  Control. 
Aircraft  Electrical  Practice. 


TELECOtOlUNIGATIOm 

Telephone  (line  and  radio). 
Telegraphy  (line  and  radio). 
Tdemetry  (une  and  r^o). 

Studio  and  Transmission  Equipment 
(Television). 

Studio  and  Transmistion  Equipment 
(Radio). 

Mobile  and  Portable  Radio  Equipment 

Building  and  civil  engineering 
Structural  Design  (Steel). 

Structural  Design  Concrete. 

Land  Surveying. 

Quantity  Surveying. 

Applied  chemistry 
Food  Production  and  Processing. 
Petroleum  Products. 

Fud  Technolc^. 

Textile  Technolr^. 

Building  and  Albra  Materials. 

Paper  Technology. 


70.  It  is  not  su^sted  that  both  Ordinary  and  Higher  Certificates 
should  be  awarded  in  all  these  fields.  The  subjects  for  inclusion  and 
other  detaik  of  the  courses  would  be  decided  by  spedal  sub-committees 
of  the  Study  Committee. 

71.  These  proposals  of  the  T.I.B.  form  a valuable  basis  for  discussion, 
and  it  should  prove  possible  to  implement  them  in  some  of  the  fields 
Ikted  above. 

72.  There  are,  however,  serious  limitations  which  have  been  noted 
by  the  T.I.B.  llie  most  serious  is  the  fiicL  already  mentioned,  that 
candidates  for  the  existing  T echnological  Certificates  are  almost  exclusively 
craftsmen  or  apprentices,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  this  situation  will  be 
altered  until  some  other  avenue  of  entry  to  the  proposed  technician 
contuses  is  provided.  A ready  supply  of  suitable  candidates  is  likely  to 
be  availame  for  craft>based  tecl^cian  courses  from  the  430-500  who 
take  Inteiine^ate  Technological  Certificates  each  year  under  the  present 
system.  But  it  will  clearly  necessary  to  provide  alternative  modes  of 
entry  so  as  to  attract  students  from  the  secondary  school  stream  at 
ages  16-18,  some  of  whom  will  have  the  ability  to  reach  the  standards 
required  for  higher  technicians  in  the  more  advanced  industries. 
Towards  this  end  it  is  suggested  that  a closer  liaison  should  be  established 
between  the  secondary  and  technical  systems  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  that  more  flexible  regulations  should  he  introduced 
with  regard  to  the  Secondary  School  Intermediate  and  Leaving 
Certificates  whereby  these  might  be  awarded  in  smaller  groups  of 
sulyects  for  those  students  who  wish  to  pursue  technician  courses. 


\ 
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; 73*  A further  difficulty  in  the  proposals  of  the  T*I.B*  is  that,  while 

a number  of  programmes  suitable  for  modification  to  technician  courses 
[ j already  exists  in  the  fields  of  builffing  and  of  mechanical  and  electrical 

engineering,  there  exbt  few  courses  of  any  kind  in  the  techniques  of 
i ^ process  industry  or  of  production.  Furthermore,  it  is  in  these  very 

iiel(k  that  the  nee(b  of  Irish  industry  are  still  obscure. 

i ; 74.  Hm  sfecialised  training.  In  certain  fiel(k  (e.g.  glass,  textiles, 

I paper,  coidecuonery)  there  is  need  of  a small  number  of  technicians  ' 

; vHth  training  in  specific  aspects  of  their  industry.  It  is  impossible  in  a 

j country  as  small  as  Ireland  to  justify  the  establishment  of  training 

I centres  for  such  personnel,  because  of  the  lai|;e  expense  of  providing 

I the  necessary  teacifing  staff  and  equipment. 

f 75.  Where  the  industry  concerned  is  lai|;e  enough  to  warrant  the 

I I training  of  a ^oup  of  students,  it  should  be  possible,  through  the 

I co*pperation  of  the  relevant  industrial  association  (or  subgroup  of  the 

I ! Federation  of  Irish  Industries)  with  the  T.I.B.  of  the  Department  of 

[ Education,  to  arrange  a block  release  (or  sandwich)  course  with  trainii^;  1 

I in  the  techniques  of  the  industry  being  given  to  the  whole  group  of 

1 students  in  one  or  more  factories.  It  is  understood  that  this  system  of 

I training  in  the  factory  is  operated  by  the  textile  industry  in  parts  of 

France. 

f t 

* ♦ 

! 76.  Where  the  number  of  technicians  required  in  a particular  field 

is  too  small  to  justify  the  operation  of  a course,  there  seems  no  alternative 
I to  sending  inmvidual  students  abroad,  if  not  for  the  whole  of  their 

training  at  least  for  that  part  of  it  concerned  with  the  specialised 
techniques  of  their  industry. 

Required  Output  of  Teghniciaks 

77.  An  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  educational  and 
trainii^  provision  for  technicians  may  be  obtained  from  the  surveys 
already  described. 

78.  From  the  O.E.G.D.  and  Department  of  Education  survey  and 
Professor  0*Donne!l*s  survey  it  seems  re^onable  to  take  a value  of 
2.6  for  the  present  technician/technologist  ratio  in  the  transportable 
goods  industries.  For  building,  contractii^  and  public  utilities  Pro- 
fesor  0*Donnell*s  survey  indicates  that  the  ratio  has  a value  of  about  1 .15. 

79.  A lower  limit  to  the  number  of  technologists  in  Ireland  is  given 
by  a method  bas^  on  the  1959  United  Kingdom  Manpower  Survey^, 
the  higher  limit  can  hardly  exceed  the  figures  derived  from  Professor 
0*Donne!l*s  survey  (see  Table  9). 

80.  In  order  to  estimate  the  required  number  of  graduates  at  each 
level  per  year  it  is  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  replacement  for 
retirements  and  deaths,  and  for  economic  expansion. 

1.  Scientific  and  Et^neering  Manpower  in  Great  Britain  (Cmnd.  902),  H.M.S.O., 

London,  1959. 
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Table  9.  NUMBER  OF  TIECHNOLOGISTS  AND  TECHNICIANS  : 
LOWER  AND  UPPER  UMITS 


t)  Technolotgists  in  Transportable  Goods  Industries. . . 
ii)  Technologists  in  BuBdi^,  Public  Utilities,  etc.  .... 

Applying  the  ratios  2.6  and  1. 16  to  the  sectors  t) 
and  «)  above  we  get  the  following  limits  for  the  present 
numb^  of  technici^: 

i)  Technicians  in  Transportable  Goods  Industries. . . . ' 
it)  Technicians  in  Budding,  Public  Utilities,  etc 

Total  Technidans  


81.  An  average  working  life  of  35  years  may  be  taken.  On  this 
basis  ^ of  the  abuve  totals  ^ould  be  replaced  each  year.  This  simple 
method  takes  no  account  of  the  age  distributions  in  the  different  groups, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  allowance  for  this  factor. 

82.  In  forecasting  for  economic  expansion,  it  is  necessary  to  find 
“ meaningful  and  stable  relationships  which  have  existed  in  the  past 
between  the  total  number  of  engineers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  any 
reasonable  indicators  of  economic  activity  on  the  other  Possible 
“ activity  indicators  ” include:  the  value  of  the  gross  national  product; 
the  ralue  of  production  per  employee  (in  the  case  of  industry),  and  the 
\^ue  of  expenditure  per  employee  (in  the  case  of  government  services). 

83.  In  Sweden  a linear  relationship  appears  to  exist  between  the 
density  of  engineers  (i.e.  engineers  as  a fraction  of  total  employees)  and 
the  indicators  of  t 'e  value  of  production  and  expenditure  per  employee, 
this  relationship  forms  the  l^is  of  very  detailed  forecasts  of  engineer 
requirements  made  recently  in  that  county.  Use  of  these  indicators, 
however,  requires  (in  addition  to  proof  of  their  validity  for  Ireland) 
^sumptions  m regard  to  increase  in  industria!  production,  labour  force, 
gross  national  product,  and  the  share  of  government  expenditure  in  the 
gross  national  product. 

84.  In  Ireland  there  are  not  at  present  enough  data  to  permit  use 
of  the  Swedish  forecasting  methods,  and  the  value  of  the  gross  nation^d 
product  is  the  most  convenient  indicator.  The  Swedish  data  indicate 
the  following  relationship  between  productivity  and  number  of  technical 
personnel  (total  of  professaona!  engineers  and  higher  and  lower  techni- 
cians); 

1.  Forecasting  Mm^wer  Meeds  for  the  Age  of  Science,  O.E.E.C. 


ESTIMATE 

FROU  PROP. 

1969  U.K.  o’donnell’s 

UANPOWER  SURVEY 

SURVEY 

Lower  limit  Upper  limit 

740  1,660 

860  1,140 

1,600  2,790 


1.930  4.370 

990  1,310 

2,920  6,680 
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RELATIONSHIP  FOUND  IN  SWEDEN  BETWEEN  “DENSITY” 
OF  TECHNICAL  PERSONNEL  AND  INCREASE  IN  OUTPUT 


INCREASE  IN  NO. 
INCREASE  __ 

OT  PRODUCT  PERSONNEL 

% PER  ANNUM  o/^  ANNUM 


Industry 3 % (indmtrial 

production) 


production) 

Government  services  3 % (G.N.P.) 


4.6  % 

3.6  % 


The  flgures  indicate  that  the  number  of  technical  personnel 
d CTOWS  more  ranidlv  than  output.  The  annual  rate  of  increase 


r^uired  grows  more  rapidly  than  output.  The  annual  rate  of  increase 
of  the  G.N.P.  of  Ireland  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  about  5 per 
cent.  For  the  industrial  sector  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  over  8 per 
cent.  It  seems  conservative,  therefore,  to  take  a mean  rate  of  increase 
of  5 per  cent  for  technologists  and  technicians  in  Ireland. 


86.  To  allow  for  replacement  and  growth,  the  numbers  required 
per  year  may  be  expected  to  lie  within  the  following  limits:  technolo- 
gists 130-220;  techmcians  230-450. 


87.  The  total  number  of  students  who  obtain  certificates  which  can 
be  clearly  recognised  as  technician  qualiflcations  is  not  at  present  known. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  in  the  near  future  the  three  technical  institutes 
concerned  will  provide  details  of  the  number  of  successful  candidates 
in  1961  in  each  of  the  technician  courses  set  out  in  the  second  part  of 
this  report. 


88.  In  the  meantime,  one  may  make  the  assumption  that  the  Inter- 
mediate and  Advanced  Technolo^cal  Certificates  require  a level  of 
intelligence  suited  to  technidan  training.  The  results  of  the  “ Techno- 
logical Certificate**  examinations  in  1960  (excluding  mathematics) 
were  as  follows: 


The  number  of  Intermediate  level  passes  should  be  increased  to 
include  awards  of  certificates  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  400  of  these  are  awarded  to  Irish  citizens 
each  year,  of  which  about  100-120  are  at  Intermediate  level;  however, 
a number  of  candidates  take  both  Department  of  Education  and  City 
and  Guilds  Certificates,  so  that  the  annual  total  of  Intermedia'  Levd 
Certificates  is  probably  430-500.  The  holders  of  the?e  may  t con- 
sidered as  potential  technicians. 


I 
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Establishment  op  a Technician  Council 

89.  The  O.E.C.D.  and  Department  of  Education  survey  shows  that 
in  many  Irish  firms,  even  those  whose  outlook  is  progressive,  there  are 
no  clear  concepts  of  the  kinds  of  manpower  that  are  required  for  highest 
efficiency,  the  educational  opportunities  that  should  be  offered  to 
employees  in  order  to  improve  their  value  to  the  firm,  and  the  best 
method  of  utilising  well-trained  personnel,  especially  at  the  technician 
and  teclmologist  level. 

90.  This  weakness  makes  it  ve^  difficult  for  educational  authorities 
to  provide  courses  that  will  be  of  value  to  industry.  Because  of  the 
sm^  demand  for  any  one  specialised  kind  of  technician,  it  is  necessary 
to  oi^nise  courses  so  that  the  principles  common  to  a range  of  industries 
are  covered  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course.  The  provision  of  specialised 
training  for  each  industry  must  be  the  responsibility  of  the  firms  which 
need  technicians.  This  training  is  most  likely  to  be  provided  by  means 
of  industry  based  on  sandwich  courses.  Firms  are  reluctant  to  allow 
students  to  be  trained  in  thdr  plants  unless  these  students  are  already 
employees.  At  the  same  time,  a reluctance  to  release  employees  for 
the  school  layer  of  the  " sandwicii  ” is  evident  in  many  firms,  especially 
at  the  technician  level. 

91.  A further  serious  difficulty  in  the  task  of  raising  the  standards 
of  tedmidans  in  Ireland  is  the  lack  of  nationally  recognised  technician 
diploma.  The  absence  of  such  a diploma  deters  many  parents  from 
considering  sub-professional  technical  careers  for  thdr  children*  'Diis 
in  turn  lea^  to  the  presence  of  unsuitable  students  in  university  engineei> 
in|^  and  sdence  classes.  Many  of  these  young  people  would  be  more 
smted  to  the  role  of  higher  tedmician  than  to  that  of  technologist. 
Such  a re-oiganibation  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  per- 
mitting a higher  standard  of  woik  in  university  courses. 

92.  The  uncertainties  of  industry  and  the  lack  of  information  for 
parents  might  be  removed  by  the  establishment  of  a council  charged 
with  national  responsibility  for  the  train^  and  qualifications  of  techni- 
dans.  Such  a l^y  shoiUd  be  responsible  for  such  activities  as: 

t)  effective  provision  of  information  on  technical  employment 
for  schools  and  parents; 

ii)  establishment  of  minimum  standrrds  of  education  for  entry 
to  technidan  courses; 

m*)  classification  of  grades  of  technidan  for  different  industries; 
awmd  of  national  technidan  diplomas  to  suitable  candidates; 

v)  recognition  appropriate  technical  school  courses  for  techni- 
dans,  and 

m)  establishment  of  minimum  standards  (both  of  type  and 
duration)  of  training  in  industry. 

The  exact  rature  of  the  council  will  have  to  be  woiked  out  in 
detail;  induded  in  the  membership  should  be  representatives  of  industry, 
education  (secondaiy,  technical  and  university)  and  trade  unions. 
Close  liaison  wiffi  similar  bodies  elsewhere  wotud  be  desirable. 
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2.  OUTLINE  OF  THE  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

OF  IRELAND 

Organisation 

93.  As  in  most  other  countries,  education  in  Ireland  falls  into  three 
parts: 

first  level  or  primary  education; 
second  level,  which  is  divided  into: 

a)  secondary  (i.e.  grmnmar)  education; 

b)  vocational  education. 

third  level  or  higher  education  which  is  provided  mainly  in  the 
, universities,  and  to  a limited  extent  in  technical  institutes  in 
Dublin  and  Cork. 

94.  The  administration  of  education  in  Ireland,  inso&r  as  the  State 
is  concerned,  is  vested  in  the  Department  of  Education,  under  the 
Minhter  of  Education,  who  is  a member  of  the  Government  and 
responsible  to  Ddl  Eireatm  (i.e.  the  National  Failiament). 

95.  Ihe  organisation  of  the  Department  contists  of  a Permanent 
Secretary  with  an  administrative  staff  in  central  offices  in  Dublin,  and 
a school  inspectorate  whose  members  are  located  throughout  the 
country.  The  Department  has  under  its  survey,  in  varying  degree,  the 
education  provided  in  primary,  secondary  and  technical  institutes.  The 
universities  and  their  colleges  are  autonomous,  but  the  Department  of 
Education  is  the  channel  through  which  they  receive  their  annual 
state  subsidies.  The  National  Museum  of  Ireland,  the  National  Library 
of  Ireland  and  the  National  College  of  Art,  each  of  which  is  in  the 
immediate  charge  of  a Director,  come  witliin  the  administrative  control 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  Educational  expenditure  from  public 
funds  is  Imme  in  very  large  part  by  the  State. 

Compulsory  Attendance  at  School 

96.  Parents  are  required  by  law  to  cause  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years  (who  are  not  excused  on  ^unds  of 
i^ess,  etc.)  to  be  in  regular  whole-time  attendance  at  a National  or 
other  suitable  school  (see  under  primary  education  below).  The  period 
of  whole-time  attendance  at  a national  school  is  four  to  nve  hours  each 
day  on  five  da)^  each  week  for  190  da)^  each  year. 

97.  Provision  is  also  made  for  compulsory  continuation  education, 
on  a part-time  basis.  This  provision  has  been  applied  in  three  urban 
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areas  where  part-time  attendance  at  specially  provided  j>ost-primary 
courses  in  vocational  schools  (see  under  vocational  education  hielow)  is 
compulsory  for  young  persons  up  to  the  age  of  16  years  who  are  not 
already  in  attendance  at  approved  schools. 


FIRST  LEVEL  OR  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 


98.  The  vast  majority  of  children  of  primary  school  age  attend  the 
national  schools,  that  is,  the  primary  schools  which  are  state  aided. 
Education  at  these  schools  is  free.  Enrolment  is  permissive  at  four 
years  of  age  and  pupils  may  continue  to  attend  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  The  national  schools,  in  which  the  teachers’  salaries  are  paid  in 
full  by  the  Department,  are  under  the  control  of  local  mans^rs,  who 
are  clmrged  with  the  direct  government  of  the  schools.  These  managers, 
who  are  usually  clei^men,  appoint  the  teachers,  subject  to  Depart- 
mental approval  of  the  teachers’  qualifications.  State  grants  of  at  least 
two  thk(^  of  the  total  cost  are  made  towards  the  erection  of  new  national 
schools  or  the  enlargement  or  improvement  of  existing  national  schools. 
GMdren  whose  parents  do  not  \rish  them  to  attend  national  schools 
may  attend  private  primary  schools.  These  latter  receive  no  state  aid, 
but  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Department. 

99.  Table  10  shows  the  numbers  of  national  schools,  teachers  and 
pupils  with  the  enrolment  ratio  of  the  5-14  year  age  group  for  each  of 
the  years  1954  to  1961  indusive. 


Table  10.  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 


1963- 64 

1964- 66 
1966-66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 
1868-69 
1969-60 
1960-61 


HO*  OF 
SCHOOLS 


4,874 

4,872 

4,871 

4,869 

4,869 

4,878 

4,882 

4,880 


Na  OP 
HO.  OF  POPIU 

IZACREItl  (AVERAOB 

bhbolmekt) 


13,144 

13,231 

13,262 

13,402 

13,664 

13,763 

13,864 

14,032 


472,636 

479,487 

486,634 

488,197 

490,700 

492,316 

491,861 

490,016 


ESnttATION 
OP  ‘ 

POPULATION 
PROK  6>14 
VEARIOPAOE 


664.000 

667.000 

673.000 

673.000 

674.000 
674,000 

674.000 

672.000 


ENROLMENT 

RATIO 


100.  Information  on  the  numbers  of  pupils  in  each  grade  in  the 
national  schools  is  given  in  Table  11.  . 


Programme  of  Instruction  in  National  Schools 

101.  The  education  given  in  these  schools  is  of  a general  nature 
and  forms  the  basis  of  the  more  advanced  education  given  in  the  secon- 
dary and  vocational  schools.  Instruction  is  in  the  usual  primary  school 
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Table  U.  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS:  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ON  ROLLS, 
. ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  STANDARDS 


TOTAt 

1st 

2nd 

3fd 

4tb 

5tb 

6th 

7tb 

8fh 

ENROL* 

YEAR 

STAN* 

jtan- 

STAN- 

STAN- 

STAN- 

STAN- 

STAN- 

STAN- 

KENT  ON 

DARD 

DARD 

DARD 

DARD 

DARD 

DARD 

DARD 

DARD 

80tb 

JUNE 

1&53-54 

143,442 

63,088 

62,215 

50,272 

57,327 

51,000 

36,144 

11,671 

4,280 

400,157 

1954^ 

141,435 

64,572 

62,843 

61,557 

57,511 

53,574 

37,720 

12,320 

3,625 

405,163 

1066-50 

143,986 

63,29? 

63,234 

62,599 

50,201 

54,163 

38,829 

11,775 

mmi 

500,894 

1050-57 1 

U2fle» 

63,348 

62,946 

62,801 

60,725 

55,679 

30,751 

12,104 

3,868 

503,381 

1057-58 

142;236 

63,173 

62,043 

60,646 

56,734 

41,287 

11,769 

4,110 

504,401 

1968-50 

143,233 

61^32 

62;164 

62,318 

60,144 

57,668 

41,838 

12,319 

4,147 

505,363 

1959-60 

144,062 

61,072 

61,399 

51,102 

60,434 

57,037 

42,609 

12,083 

mSm 

506,208 

190M1 

144,420 

61,181 

61,428 

60,800 

59,823 

56,006 

42,565 

11,881 

4,205 

503,218 

1^ 

p- 

P 
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curriculum  and  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  various  subjects  are 
prescribed  by  the  Minister  for  Education  after  consultation  with  repre- 
sentative educational  bodies  and  educationalists.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  Irish  language^  both  as  a subject  and  as  a memum  of 
instruction.  Duriiw  the  school  year  1960-61,  in  375  out  of 4,880  national 
schools,  subjects  of  the  programme  were  taught  through  the  m^um 
of  Irish,  while  the  teachmg  w^  partly  through  the  memum  of  Irish  in 
2,055  schools.  On  completion  of  the  sixth  standard,  the  pupils  are 
required  to  sit  for  the  Primary  School  Certificate  examination,  which 
consists  of  a written  test  in  Irish,  English  and  arithmetic,  the  pai^  mark 
in  each  subject  being  40  per  cent.  The  Primary  School  Certificate 

?ualifies  the  holder  for  admission  to  a secondary  or  vocational  school, 
n some  national  schooE  which  are  attended  by  pupils  over  the  normal 
primary  school  age,  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools*  programme  is 
provid^  for  the  senior  pupils.  Such  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  state 
f laminations  for  Secondary  School  Certificates  on  the  same  conditions 
^ pupils  fixim  secondary  schools. 


Recruitment  and  Tradong  of  Teachers  in  National  Schools 

102.  Teachers  in  national  schools  are  required  to  complete  a 

prescribed  coiuse  of  training  of  two  years*  duration  at  one  of  the  re-  I 

cognised  training  colleges.  The  standard  of  entrance  to  these  colleges 
is  that  of  the  Secondary  School  Tearing  Certificate. 

TE.VCHERS*  Salaries 

103.  The  cost  of  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  staffs  of  national  schools 

(4,335  men;  9,067  women)  is  borne  entirely  by  the  State.  Standard  j 

paries  are  pi^ribed  and  there  is  a non-contributory  state-guaranteed  i 

pension  scheme.  There  is  a common  salary  scale  for  women  mid  ; 

unmarried  men  tochers  ranging  fi:bm  £430  per  annum  to  £810  per 
annum;  for  married  men  teachers  the  scale  is  £505  per  annum  to 

£ 1,020  per  annum.  In  addition,  bonuses  are  payable  in  respect  of  I 

special  educational  mxalifications,  and  annual  allowances,  varying  with  I 

the  type  of  the  school,  are  paid  to  principal  and  vice-principal  teachers.  i 

^owances  in  respect  of  dependent  children  and  for  house-rent  are  | 

payable,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  married  men  teachers  and  to  I 
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widow-teachers.  The  cost  to  the  State  of  national  school  teachers* 
salaries  for  the  financial  year  1959-60  was  £8,563,000  (not  including 
superannuation). 

Expendituse  on  pRiUARy  Education 

104.  Current  and  capital  expenditure  for  primary  education  is 
provided  &om  the  annual  sum  voted  by  parliament  for  the  Department 
of  Education.  Table  12  mves  figures  for  current  and  capital  expenditure 
for  each  of  the  years  1954  to  1961  inclusive. 


Table  12.  EXPENDITURE  ON  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 


CURRENT 


CAPITAL 


964 8,091,630  1,237,000 

966  8,362,000  1,760,000 

966  8,386,000  1,644,000 

1967  9,081,000  1,043,000 

1967  9,110,000  1,096,000 

1969  9,394,000  1,260,000 

1960  11,814,000  1,600,000 

1961  11,790,000  1,600,000 


Private  Primary  Schools 

105.  In  addition  to  the  national  schools  there  is  a small  number  of 
privately  operated  primary  schools  lai^ely  conducted  by  rchgioiui 
communities,  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  do  not  receive  any  state  aid. 


SECOND  LEVEL  EDUCATION 

a)  Secondary  (Grammar)  Education 

106.  Second!^  (grammar)  school  education  is  essentially  of  the  aca- 
demic or  Clascal  type.  The  secondary  schools  are  all  private  institu- 
tions, owned  and  conducted  mainly  by  religious  bodies;  about  one-sixth 
of  schools  are  operated  by  lay  bcxirds  of  governors  or  by  private 
individuals. 

107.  The  great  majority  of  secondary  schools^  follow  a programme 
which  is  prescribed  by  the  Department  Education,  and  these  schools 
receive  state  aid  in  the  form  of  grants  per  capita,  incremental  salaries 
of  teachers  and  laboratory  grants.  A very  small  number  of  private 
Secondary  Schools  do  not  follow  the  programme  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  do  not  receive  state  aid. 


Educational  Frograi4I4e 

108.  The  programme  followed  by  state-aided  secondary  schools  is 
prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Education  zdter  consultation  with  the 
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recognised  secondary  school  associations.  It  is  divided  into  two  courses 
whi^  prepare  pupds  for  two  state  examinations:  a three-  or  four-year 
course  for  the  Interme^ate  Certificate  Examination  which  is  taken  at 
age  15-16;  and  a further  two-year  course  for  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination,  taken  at  age  17*18. 

109.  Honours  may  be  awarded  at  both  examinations  for  the  Leaving 
Certificate,  separate  pass  and  honours  papers  are  offered  at  the  exami- 
nation. The  Leaving  Certificate  exempts  from  Matriculation  (Uni- 
versity Entrance  reqmrement),  except  for  engineerings  where  honours 
in  leaving  certificate  in  mathematics  or  the  equivalent  is  required  by 
the  universities. 

110.  For  both  the  Intermediate  and  Leaving  Certificates  the  courses 


Table  18.  WEEKLY  ALLOCATION  OF  TEACHmO  TIME 
TO  THE  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  DIFFERENT  TYPES 


School  1. 
School  2. 
School  3. 
School  4. 
School  B. 
School  6. 
School  7. 

School  8. 


A Dublin  CSty  Convent  School  (about  360  pupils). 


A Lmtuin  Ulty  rrotestant  noys  school  (about  90  pupi 
A Catholic  Boys*  Diocesan  CoU^e  (about  220  pupils). 
A PFOvincjal  (invent  School  (about  120  piqnb). 

A Proving  Mixed  School  under  Cathtmc  lay  man 
80  pupilsj. 

A Provincial  Mixed  School  under  Protestant  man 
80  pupils). 


ic  lay  man^onent  (about 
estant  management  (about 


SCHOOL  1 


SCHOOL  2 


SCHOOL  3 


SCHOOL  4 


fUBJECr 


4th  VR*  6th  YiL  Mth  VR*  6th  Yiu  4th  VR*  6th  VR*  4th  m 6th  yiu 

HOURS  HOVr.S  HOURS  HOURS  HOURS  HOURS  HOURS  HOURS 

ICmUTES  *THUT£S  IONUTGS  tUHVlXS  SI1HUTE5  MOtUm  lUNUm  MDfUIRS 


Irish 

English 

History 

Geography 

Gmk 

Latin 

French 

Mathematics 

Music  6t  Singing* 

Arf^  PrawiDg 

Commetoe 

Domestic  Science**** 

Science 

^iplied  Maths 


[ 3*50  4.5  j 345 


440  3*5 

aSO  2.25 

ai5  2.0 

ais  U5 

ai5 

ai5 

4*0  X50 

i*o 

1*55 


SCHOOL  5 


SCHOOL  6 


SCHOOL  7 


SCHOOL  8 


Irish 

EngUsh 

History 

Geography 

Greek 

LaUa 

Frenris 

Mathematics 

Muric  & Singing***, 

Ar^  Drawing 

Ccmmicrce 

Domestic  Science  * * * * 

Science 

Applied  Maths 


* ao 

* ao 

*\  ao 

* 4.30 

* 4*30 


j 3.45 


3.0 

8.10  3.0 


*30 

4*45 

a45 

ao 

3.0 

ao 

ao 

345 

3*0 

ao 

ai5 

ao 

ai5 

ai5 

ao 

3*0 

4*0 

a45 

a46 

ao 

a30 

3*45 

a45 

4*30 

ao 

ai5 

6d) 

0*30 

0*30 

1*30 

1.30 

1*0 

3.0  2.30 
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of  instruction  are  broadly  based.  At  the  Intermediate  Certificate 
Examination  a minimum  of  five  subjects  is  required  of  which  Irish  and 
(for  boys)  mathematics  are  compidsory.  The  Honours  Intermediate 
Certihcate  is  awarded  to  candidates  who  obtain  a mark  of  6G  per  cent 
in  at  least  three  subjects  and  reach  the  pass  level  (40  per  cent)  in  at 
least  two  odiers. 

111.  For  the  award  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  examination  a pass 
in  Irish  is  rec^uired.  The  Pass  Certificate  requires  either:  a pass  in  at 
least  five  subjects,  or  honours  in  three  subjects  and  a pass  in  at  least 
one  other. 

The  Honours  Certificate  requires  either:  honours  in  three  subjects 
and  a pass  in  at  least  two  others;  or  honours  in  four  subjects. 

112.  The  length  of  the  Secondary  School  week  is  normally  27  hours 
and  a typical  distribution  of  time  is  as  shown  in  Table  13. 

113.  Instruction  is  given  either  wholly  or  partly  through  the  medium 
of  the  Irish  language,  e.g.  in  the  year  1960^1  the  number  of  schools 


was  respectively: 

instruction  wholly  through  Irish  81 

instruction  partly  thiou^  Irish 445 

total  number  of  secondary  schools 526 


Schools,  Pupils  and  ExA3HtNATioN  Results 

114.  Enrolment  in  secondary  schools  doubled  between  1930  and 
1955  and  has  continued  to  increase  by  about  5 per  cent  each  year  since. 
Over  the  28-year  period  1930-1957  inclusive,  the  proportion  of  girl 
pupils  increas^  steadily  from  41  to  4$  per  cent  of  the  total  Table  14 
shows  die  number  of  state-aided  schools,  together  with  numbers  of 
teachers  and  pupils  for  the  years  1955-1%1  inclusive. 

Table  14.  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 


vear 

NOW 

OP  iCBOOLS 

TEACHEftS 

(OfCLDDlNa 

PjUtT'^nUE) 

JUNIOR 

Tvms 

SENIOR 

PUPIU 

TOTAL 

1964-66  

468 

4,417 

42,743 

13,668 

66,411 

1966-66  

474 

4,664 

44,998 

14,308  . 

69,306 

1966-67  

480 

4,789 

47,727 

14,702 

62,429 

1967-68  

489 

4,967 

60,832 

16,389 

66,221 

1968-69  

494 

6,032 

63,097 

16,471 

69,668 

1969-60  

611 

6,178 

66,411 

78,431 

1960-61  

626 

6,282 

67,878 

1 

18,066 

76,843 

115.  The  number  of  Intermediate  Certificates  awarded  mmually 
increased  by  36  per  cent  between  1955  and  1961,  the  proportion  of 
girls  obtaining  these  certificates  remmned  constant  at  56  per  cent.  The 
total  number  of  Leaving  Certificate  awarded  rose  by  49  per  cent  in 
the  same  time  interval,  while  the  proportion  of  girls  passing  this  exami- 
nation remained  at  48  per  cent  of  the  total  Table  15  shows  the  numbers 
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(of  boys  and  girls)  who  obtained  (pass  or  honours)  Intermediate  or 
Leaving  Certificate  over  this  period. 


Table  16.  NUMBERS  WHO  PASSED  (A)  INTERMEDIATE  CERTIFICATE 
AND  (B)  LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  IN  EACH  OF  THE  YEARS  1966-1961 


YMJiM 

CBKtlnGATS 

LSAVWO 

CEHTtnCf.TB 

1966 

10,389 

10,634 

11,046 

6^266 
6^442 
8^711 
6 961 

1966  

1967  

1958  

11,706 
12,908 
13,666 
, 14,160 

1969  

6,240 

I960 

7,181 

7,846 

1961  

Sci£NC£  m Secondary  Schools 


i)  Jntermediaie  Certifcate 

116.  Science  may  be  stucfied  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  any 


one  of  the  following  syllabuses: 

Syllabus  A.  Phy^cs  and  Chemistry. 

— B.  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Hygiene. 

— C.  fFor  ^Is  only)  Domestic  Science. 

— D.  (For  girls  only)  General  Physics,  Chemistry,  Hygiene. 
Syllabuses  A and  B may  be  taken  by  ^Is  or  boys. 

117.  In  the  period  1940-1950  the  number  of  boys  taking  science  as 
a subject  at  the  examination  rose  by  2$  per  cent,  while  for  girls  the 
increase  was  59  per  cent.  In  the  period  1950-1960  the  corresponds^ 
increases  were:  ooys  99  per  cent;  girls  ^ per  cent. 

118.  Over  the  whole  period  1940-1960,  the  proportion  of  passes  in 
science  at  tins  examination  rose  from  74  per  cent  to  82  per  cent  for 
boys,  while  it  remained  constant  at  82  per  cent  for  girls. 


Table  SCIENCE  (INTERMEDIATE  CERTIFICATE) 


YSAJt 

PAMBD 
WITH  HOK*. 

TOTAL 
Ita  PAtfED 

TOTAL 

tXAMmeu 

PAHED 
WTH  BONL 

TOTAL 
Ita  PAMVD 

1940 

2,237 

716 

1,646 

722 

360 

690 

1946 

2,404 

669 

1,626 

1,004 

466 

842 

1960  

2,870 

941 

1,937 

1,161 

422 

816 

1966 

3,646 

1,268 

2^692 

1,246 

488 

1,036 

1960  

6,083 

2,224 

4,160 

1,684 

790 

1,389 

119.  Table  16  |ives  details  of  these  passes.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  nr.ajorily  of  girls  taking  science  follow  the  “ domestic  ” science 
course,  the  pure  science  content  of  which  is  low. 
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ijL  Table  17  g^ves  the  total  number  of  passes  (and  the  proportion 
of  ihest  at  honours  level)  in  each  of  the  science  ^oups  for  the  three 
years  1950,  1955  and  1960.  Some  of  tlusse  passes  refer  to  pupils  who 
did  not  pass  the  whole  examination  and,  therefore,  were  not  awarded 
the  Leavix^  Certificate. 


Honours  Mathematics  at  Leavino  CERTincAiE 

122.  Separate  pass  and  honours  examination  papers  in  mathematics 
arc  offered.  For  entry  to  university  engmeering  fiiculties,  a boy  is 
required  to  obtain  honours  in  mathematics  at  this  examination  or 
alternatively  to  pass  a special  entrance  examination  of  equivalent 
standard.  In  Table  18  are  given  statistics  for  this  sul^ect  over  the 
period  1940-1960.  The  table  refers  to  boys  only,  a sm^  number  of 


TABI3  18.  LEAVING  C3ERTIFICATE  HONOURS  MATHEMATICS 


um 


giris  (28  in  1955)  also  take  the  honours  mathematics  examination  each 
year.  Nearly  all  candidates  take  mathematics  at  the  examination,  the 
larger  proportion  taking  the  pass  papers. 


Fees  ani>  Scholarships 

128*  The  fees  chaiged  by  the  secondary  schools  vary  accordiz^  to 
circumstances  and  are  fixed  at  the  discretion  ^ the  schools  concerned. 
The  majority  of  pupils  attend  day  secondary  school,  where  the  fees 
charged  are  within  me  competence  of  the  average  patent.  These  day 
schools  are  enabled  to  provide  secondary  education  at  relatively  low 
fees  by  reason  of  the  capitation  grants  payable  in  respect  of  recognised 
pupils  of  11  to  20  years  of  age  and  by  reason  of  the  State’s  bearing  a 
him  proportiou  of  the  teachers’  emoluments  by  way  of  incremental 
smary. 

124.  Competitive  scholarships  tenable  at  secondary  and  at  voca- 
tional schools  are  awarded  annually  by  the  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  to  children  of  the  lower  income  group.  These  scholarships 
va*y  in  value  up  to  £ 85  per  annum  and  are  awarded  annually,  for  a 
period  of  four  to  five  years  on  the  results  of  an  examination  held  by  the 
D^artment  of  Education.  In  addition,  a limited  number  of  scholar-' 
ships  and  prizes  are  awarded  annually  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion on  merit,  without  r^Eud  to  income,  to  pupils  of  secondary  schools 
on  the  results  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  examination.  The  number 
of  scholarship  holders  at  secondary  schools  rose  fiom  2,170  in  1955-56 
to  2,699  in  1960-61. 

125.  Competitive  scholarships  tenable  at  university  institutions  are 
likewise  awarded  annualiy  to  children  of  the  lower  income  group  by 
County  and  Borough  Councils  on  the  results  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
examination.  The  Department  of  Education  also  awa^,  without 
regard  to  income,  a number  of  univer^ty  scholarships  on  the  resiUts  of 
the  Leam^  Cer^cate  examination  to  students  who  wish  to  purme 
their  University  courses  throwh  the  medium  of  the  Irish  language^. 
A limited  munber  of  scholanmps  is  offered  for  competition  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  among  students  who  propose  to  follow 
Uiuversity  d^ee  courses  in  genenu  agriculture,  horticulture  and  dairy 
science. 


126.  The  Local  Authorities  (Scholarships)  Amendment  Act,  1961, 
provides  for  greatly  increased  funds  for  schmarships  both  for  secondary 
and  university  education.  The  Act  continues  the  present  system  of 
local  authorify  ccmtrol  of  scholarships  but  supplements  by  mesms  of 
state  grants  t^  amounts  awarded. 

Secondary  Teachers 

127.  The  appointment  of  teachers  in  Secondary  Schools  rests  entirely 
with  the  school  authorities.  The  Department’s  re^^ations  require  that 
schools  in  recdpt  of  state  grants  employ  a certam  minimum  number 

1.  This  is  possible  in  certain  Arts  and  Commerce  Faculties  only. 
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of  registered  secondary  teachers,  and  pay  each  of  these  teachers,  if  a 
lay  teacher,  a fixed  mmiir.um  basic  salary.  The  Register  of  Secondary 
Teachers  is  administored  by  the  Department  of  Education  under  Regula* 
tions  made  by  a representative  Registration  Council.  The  qualifications 
required  of  ^ teacher-applicants  for  re^tration  include  i)  a degree 
of  a recognised  universi^;  n)  a reccgmsed  university  post-graduate 
qualification  of  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education;  Hi)  one 
year’s  satisfactory  teacl^g  experience  in  a recognised  secondary  school, 
and  m)  oral  competency  in  the  Irish  language.  There  were  in  all 
5,282  secondary  teachers  employed  in  recognised  secondary  schools 
during  the  school  year  1960-61,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  were  registered 
teachers,  the  rest  bdng  only  part-time  teachers,  mostly  fully  qu^fied. 


Salaries 

128.  The  minimum  scale  of  incremental  salary  payable  by  the 
State  for  registered  secondary  teachers  is  laid  down  by  official  regula- 
tion and  is  uniform  throughout  the  country.  The  minimum  basic 
sali^,  pa^ble  by  the  school,  is  £ 200  per  annum,  but  in  &ct  higher 
basic  smaries,  especially  for  headmasters  and  headmistresses,  are  paid 
by  the  great  majority  of  schools.  Incremental  salary,  that  is  smary 
additional  to  the  banc  salary,  is  paid  by  the  Department  of  Education 
at  the  following  rates  (exclusive  of  special  increments  for  an  honours 
degree  and  for  teaching  through  Irish):  married  men,  £ 607  per  annum 
to  £ 1,215  per  annum;  women  and  unmarried  men;  £522  to  £ 959  per 
annum.  A state*controlIed  superaimuation  scheme,  membership  of 
which  voluntary,  h in  operation  for  men  and  women. 


State  Eicpenditure  on  Secondary  Education 

129.  The  secondary  schools  receive  financial  aid  from  the  State 
mainly  as  follows: 

a capitation  g^t  is  paid  in  respect  of  each  pupil  who  fulfils  the 
required  conditions  as  to  age,  attendance,  fitness  to  benefit  and 
course  of  study.  This  giant  is  at  the  rate  of  £ 11  for  each  such 
pupil  following  the  Intermediate  Certificate  course  and  at  the  rate 
of  £ 16  for  each  pupil  following  the  Leaving  Certificate  course; 
special  grants  in  respect  of  the  teaching  of  science,  domestic  economy 
and  manual  instruction; 

the  incremental  salaries  of  the  recognised  secondary  teachers. 
Recognised  teachers  are  regbtered  teachers  who  teach  for  not 
fewer  than  18  hours  per  week. 

Table  19.  EXPENDITURE  ON  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
IN  YEARS  ENDED  dlst  MARCH 


Expenditure  (£  000) 

1966 

1969 

1960 

2,340 

2,272 

2,610 
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b)  Vocational  Education 

130.  The  normal  age  at  which  pupils  transfer  from  prim^  to 
secondary  (grammar)  school  is  12  or  13  years  of  age.  Two-thir^  of 
those  in  the  14>15  a^  group  and  almost  half  of  those  in  the  15-16  age 
group  continue  full-time  education  at  some  school.  In  a sm^  number 
of  National  Schools  the  secondary  school  programme  is  provided;  these 
schools  are  described  as  having  a ^ secondary  top  *. 

131.  For  children  whose  parents  wish  to  continue  their  education 
beyond  age  14  another  stream  of  second-level  education  is  provided  in 
addition  to  the  secondary  (grammar)  stream.  This  is  called  vocational 
education. 

132.  V(Kational  education  comprises  two  main  sectiom:  continua- 
ticn  education  and  technical  education.  Continuation  education  is  denned 
as  “ education  to  continue  and  supplement  education  ^ro^dded  in 
elementary  schools  and  includes  general  and  practical  training  in  prep- 
aration for  employment  in  trades;  manti&ctures,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  other  industrial  pursuits,  and  also  general  and  practical 
training  for  the  improvement  of  young  persons  in  the  ^rly  stages  of 
such  employment  Technical  eSication  means  education  pertaining 
to  trades,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  other  industrial  {pursuits 
(including  the  occupations  of  giris  and  women  conn^ed  with  the 
household)  **,  and  includes  education  in  science,  art,  music  and  physical 
training. 


Vocational  Education  Committee 

133.  Continuation  and  technical  schools  in  Ireland  are  controlled 
by  38  Vocational  Education  Committras  under  powers  derived  from 
the  Vocational  Education  Act,  1930,  and  subsequent  amending  Acts. 
The  committees  can  frame  their  pn^rammes  witlm  the  general  powers 
given  them  under  the  Act,  but  these  programmes  and  the  committee’s 
expenditure  thereon  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  for 
Education.  The  funds  of  committees  am  derived  from  state  grants  and 
local  rates  in  the  proportion  of  about  2:1.  The  members  of  each  com- 
mittee are  appointed  by  the  local  rating  authority  and  hold  office  for 

Tabix  20.  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 


1966-60 

1960-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-00 

Permanent  Schools  

262 

200 

207 

272 

279 

Non-permanent  Centres 

Number  of  Students  on  rolls  (including 
. day  and  evening,  whole  and  part-time 
courses)  

698 

637 

476 

603 

490 

94,600 

.88,024 

86,744 

88,069 

92,287 

Teachers: 

Full-time 

1,427 

1,487 

1,637 

1,674 

1,000 

Part-time 

1,192 

1,119 

1,121 

1,228 

1,440 

Total 

2,0  9 

2,000 

2,068 

2,802 

3,062 

j 


the  same  period  as  that  authority.  A committee  consists  of  14  members 
of  vriiom  not  fewer  ^an  5 and  not  more  than  8 are  members  the  locd 
authority.  In  practice  every  committee  contains  8 members  of  the 
local  authority.  The  remainii^;  members  comprise  representatives  of 
trade  unions,  employers,  and  various  educational  interests  in  the  area. 
£a^  committee  has  as  its  secretary  a chief  executive  officer  who  is 
responsible  for  the  organisation  and  administration  of  the  scheme  under 
its  control.  All  Vocational  Education  Committees  are  me'  of  the 
Irish  Vocational  Education  Association. 

I^HooLs,  Students  and  Teachers 

134.  ^ Table  20  gives  the  numbers  of  permanent  vocational  and 
technical  whools  and  the  numbers  of  teasers  and  students  for  the 
years  1955-56  to  1959-60. 

Continuation  Education 

135.  Entry  to  continuation  courses  is  normally  at  the  age  of  14  years; 
no  special  academic  attainment  is  required,  except  for  entry  below  the 
age  of  14. 

136.  There  is  no  single  programme  of  continuation  education; 
courses  are  oiganised  to  smt  local  requirements,  the  most  typical  being: 

Junior  Technical  Course  ^ys); 

Junior  Domestic  Science  Course  (Giris) ; 

Junior  Commercial  Course  fBoys|; 

Junior  Commercial  Course  (Girls); 

Junior  Rural  Course  (Boys). 

137.  These  are  full-time  courses  consisting  of  25-30  hours  of  tuition 
per  week,  approximately  half  of  this  time  brii^  spent  on  practical  work 
or  appropriate  subjects  such  as  woodwork,  me^work,  industr^  design, 
domestic  economy  or  agricultural  techniques.  Over  the  age  of  14  atten- 
dance at  these  courses  is  optionaL  Religious  instruction  is  given  in 
agreement  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

138.  Typical  timetables  of  continuation  courses  are  given  below: 

Table  2i.  JUInTOR  TECHNICAL  COURSE 


Total:  28  hours  per  week 
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Table  22,  JUNIOR  RURAL  COURSE 


BOYS 

GIRLS 

Manual  Instruction  and  Draw- 

ing ,,,, 

Rural  Science  and  Surveying, 

8 hours 
6 — 

Domestic  Economy 

Household  Science  and 
dening 

» 4 4 4 4 

Gar- 

^4444 

10  hours 
3 — 

Practical  Mathematics 

Religlotis  Instruction  i 

Irish 

Other  Subject j 

4 ™ 

Commercial  .^thmetic 
Butiness  Training  , , , . 
Rel^ous  Instruction  , , , 

Irish  

Other  Subjects  

and 

» 4 4 4 4 

1 

1 4 4 4 4 
1*444 
» * * 4 * i 

4 — 

1*  - 

Total 

26  hours 

Total 

H 4 4 4 4 

26  houn 

139.  The  duration  of  these  full-time  courses  is  two  to  three  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  most  pupils  take  the  Day  Vocational  Certificate 
Examination  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education.  The  certi- 
ficate is  intended  to  show  competence  in  a small  group  (2  to  4]  of 
practical  and  semi-practical  subjects,  other  subjects  may  be  added  as 
options.  This  qualmcadon  is  of  value  for  employment  in  a num>>er  of 
fields.  Under  the  recently  adopted  Apprenticeship  Act,  candidates  for 
entry  to  draft  apprenticeship  will  be  required  to  have  either  the  Secondary 
Schimls  Intermemate  Certificate  or  the  Vocational  Certificate  in  specified 
subjects. 


Table  23,  NUMBER  OF  TRADE  CERTIFICATES  AWARDED  IN  1960 


JUNIOR 

SENIOR 

ESTIMATED  RESULTS 

EN- 

TERED 

PAS^D 

EN- 

TERED 

PASSED 

Mechanical  Eiuhieering: 

Fittii^ 

369 

211 

210 

132 

Tum^  (normally  do  fitting  also) 

167 

122 

106 

62 

Sheet  ^etal 

17 

6 

7 

6 

Brass  Finishing  

Boilermaking  (theory  only) 

8 

6 

— > 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Electrical  En^fmeering 

Building  (^timate;  1/3  senior,  2/3  junior) 

Motor  Gar  Engineering 

76 

49 

77 

64 

649 

337 

276 

168 

380 

239 

240 

130 

Radio  

60 

26 

24 

13 

Printing  Trade: 

Compositors 

17 

12 

18 

12 

' Letterpress  machinists  

16 

13 

8 

6 

Totals  

1,486 

900 

863 

1 

624 

Notu  Figures  are  estimates  based  on  numbers  tnUrIng  md  possing  examinations  in  single  subjects  In  diSerent 
years. 


1 


1 


1 

1 


i 


140.  Table  23  gives  statistics  for  entries  and  passes  at  the  Day 
Vocational  Group  Certificate  Examination  for  the  years  1955-61.  Five 
separate  Group  Certificates  are  offered,  their  titles  being  as  shown  in 
the  table. 
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Organisation  of  Courses 

144.  Day  Courses  may  be  sub-divided  into:  whole  time  courses  of 

6-7  hours  per  day»  five  days  per  week;  part  time  courses  of  6-7 
hours  per  day»  one  or  two  da^  per  week. 

These  courses  are  often  supplemented  by  one  or  two  evenings  (of 
two  hours)  per  week; 

Evening  Courses  consist  of  classes  held  between  7 p.m.  and  10  p.m. 
on  weekdays;  they  provide  4-10  hours  of  tuition  per  week; 

Sandwick  Courses  coi^t  of  periods  of  some  montl^  spent  alter- 
natively in  practical  training  in  industry  and  in  academic  study  in 
school; 

Day  Release  Courses  are  merely  part-time  day  courses  for  which 
emjdoyees  are  released  by  thdr  firms  on  ors  or  two  days  per  week; 

Block  Release  Courm  are  whole-time  day  courses  operated  for 
of  an  academic  year.  Employees  are  folly  rdeased  by  their  firms  for 
the  necessary  period  in  oraer  to  attend. 


Compulsory  Continuation  Courses 

141.  Attendance  at  continuation  courses  has  been  made  compulsory 
in  three  areas  for  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years 
who  are  not  already  in  attendance  at  a^mroved  schools.  In  these  three 
areas*  namely,  the  County  Boroughs  of  Cork,  Limerick  and  Waterford, 
all  young  parsons  who  do  not  attend  a whole-dme  school  are  obliged 
to  attend  a specified  compulsory  day  continuation  course  for  one  day 
of  5 hours  each  week  for  a session  of  36  weeks.  The  course  is  of  the 
ordinary  continuation  type,  with  manual  instruction  included  for  the 
boys  and  domestic  economy  for  the  girls.  No  exceptions  are  permitted 
and  young  persons  must  attend  even  if  they  are  in  employment. 

Technical  Education 

142.  In  addition  to  the  provision  of  continuation  courses  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Committee  have  a second  important  function — that 
of  providing  technical  education.  In  the  terminology  which  is  now 
generally  accepted,  this  can  be  classified  as  follows: 

Course  for  Operatives  \ . . . 

Craft  Courses  (or  Trade  Courses) M 

Technician  Courses 2nd  and  3rd  level 


Teclmd^cal  Courses  3rd  level 

Special  Courses. 

143.  In  the  official  literature  of  technical  education  in  Ireland  the 
woid  **  technolomcal  **  has  been  used  to  describe  all  technical  courses 
above  the  craft  level;  this  is  a survival  of  the  period  when  the  term 
technician  **  was  loosely  used  and  did  not  have  the  specific  meaning 
which  is  nowadays  assigned  to  it.  Consequently,  reference  to  courses 
for  technicians  wUl  be  found  only  in  the  more  recent  publications  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  of  technical  schools  and  institutes.  It 
is  important  to  take  account  of  this  ftict  in  any  study  of  the  courses 
available. 


Courses  for  Operatives 

145.  Courses  for  employees  in  this  category  are  few  and  have 
hitherto  been  organised  £umost  entirely  on  an  ad  he  basis  to  meet  local 
labour  demmids  occasioned  by  the  establishment  of  new  industries  or 
major  expansion  of  existing  concerns.  Where  such  situations  arise,  the 
usual  procedure  is  that  Local  Vocational  Education  Committees,  in 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  Education  and  with  the  employers 
concerned,  arrsmge  to  provide  classes  and  pay  the  cost  of  part*time 
instruction  by  specialists  in  the  industries.  Courses  of  this  t^e  provided 
in  recent  years  were  at  Ennis  (carpets,  diamond  polismng),  Tralee 
(knitwear  factory),  Monaghan  (fibre  glass  automobile  bodies). 

146.  It  is  not  generally  feasible  to  provide  operatives*  courses  of 
a predominantly  practical  nature  at  vocational  schools  for  individual 
industries  because  of  the  costs  of  specialised  equipment,  difficulties  of 
accommodation,  the  obsolescence  of  plant,  and  the  comparatively  short- 
term demands  for  training.  Operational  training  is  lately  the  function 
of  industry  itself,  mid  the  vocational  system  naturally  co  ncerns  itself 
mainly  with  the  provision  of  back^und  education  to  supplement 
training,  or  to  provide  a suitable  basis  for  training  on  the  job. 

147.  There  are  isolated  instances  of  longer  term  courses  of  practical 
instruction  for  opcr?*tiv<*c,  but  these  are  usually  pre-employment  courses 
rather  than  in-service  training.  Evening  courses  for  young  persons 
seeking  employment  in  ready-made  clothing  factories  and  the  footwear 
industry  in  Drogheda  are  examples  of  this  type.  Until  about  three 
years  ago,  a pre-enmloyment  course  in  hosie^  manufacture  was  pro- 
vided at  Biackrock  Technical  School,  Co.  Dublin,  but  it  was  discontinued 
in  favour  of  the  provision  of  commercial  courses  leading  to  the  Day 
Group  Certificate  Examinations. 

148.  Occasionally,  too,  continuation-type  courses  are  provided  for 
local  factory  operatives,  for  example  in  the  Vocational  School  at 
Crumlin,  Dublin,  where  a day-release  course  in  general  domestic  and 
craff  subjects  for  girls  is  provided.  Such  courses  are  not.  intended  to 
contribute  directly  to  job  proficiency  but  can  be  beneficial  to  the  general 
educational  formation  of  young  workers,  with  consequent  effects  on 
job  perfon,  ace. 

Craft  (or  Trade)  Courses 

149.  These  courses  are  mainly  provided  on  a part-time  day-release 
basis,  usually  on  one  or  two  da^  per  week,  and  prepare  students  for 
written  and  practical  trade  examinations  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. These  are  two  in  number,  the  Junior  Tnwie  Certificate  usually 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  a five-year  apprenticeship,  and 
the  Senior  Trade  Certificate  taken  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  Exam- 
inations are  proxuded  for  the  following  trades: 

Fitting,  Turning,  Metal  Plate  Work,  Brass-finishing,  Boiler-making, 
Cj^entry  and  Joinery,  Cabinet-making,  Plumbing,  Plastering, 
BrieWork,  I^inting  and  Decorating,  Woodcutting  Machinists 
Work,  Motor  Car  Engineering,  Electrical  Installation,  RadioJSer- 
vice  Work,  Printing. 
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Evening  courses,  of  4-6  hours  per  week,  extending  over  four  years 
are  also  provided  in  certain  trades  in  some  of  the  larger  technical 
schools. 

150.  A number  of  major  schemes  for  the  recruitment  and  training 
of  trade  apprentices  are  in  operation  as  follows: 

*)  Electricity  Supply  Board  — Electricians,  Fitters  and  Turners. 
*7)  Irish  Su^r  Company  — Electricians,  Fitters  and  Turners, 

Motor  Mechanics. 

tit)  Bord  na  Mona  (Turf  Rro-  — Electricians,  Fitters  and  Turners, 
duction  Board) 

iv)  National  Joint  Industrial  — Electricians. 

Council  for  Electrical  Con- 
tracting Industries 

o)  Society  of  Irish  Motor  — Motor  Mechanics. 

Traders 

w)  Coras  lompair  Eireann  — Motor  Mechanics,  Fitters  and  Tur- 

(Irish  Transport  Authority)  ners.  Sheet-metal  Workers,  Boiler- 

makers, £9acksmiths.  Coppersmiths, 
Brass-hnishers,  Pattern-makers, 
Iron-moulders,  Brass-moulders, 
Coach  Builders,  Coach  Trimmers, 
Coach  Painters  Carpenters,  Plumb- 
ers, Electricians. 

vii)  Printing  Trades  (Dublin)  — Compositors,  Letter  R«ss  Ma- 
chinists, Bookbinders,  litho- 
graphers. 

tfiii)  Furniture  Trades  (Dublin)  — Cabinet  Making. 
ix)  Building  Trades  (Cork  — All  attached  tr^es. 

Area) 

x)  Army  Air  Corps  — Aircraft  Mechanics. 

xt)  Army  Apprentice  School,  — Fitters  and  Turners,  Motor  Me- 
Naas  chanics.  Armourers,  Electricians, 

Woodworkers. 

x«)  Aer  Lingus  — Aircraft  fitters.  Electricians. 

Tbe  Department  of  Education  is  usually  consulted  regarding  appro- 
priate entrance  standards  and  course  arrangements. . Assistance  is  also 
given  in  the  selection  of  apprentices  by  interview. 

151.  Army  apprentice  courses  are  on  a whole-time  basis,  and 
extend  over  two  or  three  years.  The  Aer  Lingus  scheme  inaugurated  in 
1962  provides  for  “ sandwich  ” course  training  consisting  of  whole- 
time imtruction  at  the  College  of  Technology,  Bolton  Street,  Dublin, 
over  four  academic  sessions,  with  practical  training  at  Dublin  Airport 
during  tiie  summer  months  eadi  year.  The  Electricity  Supply  Board 
rele^es  apprentices  to  attend  block-release  ” courses  at  the  College 
of  Technology,  Kevin  Street,  Dublin,  or  the  Crawford  Technical  Insti- 
tute, Cork  (electrical  apprentices),  and  the  College  of  Technology, 
Bolton  Street  (mechanii^  apprentices),  for  one  term  in  each  of  the 
first  four  years  of  apprenticeship.  Bord  na  Mona  and  the  Irish  Sugar 
Company  operate  a joint  block-release  ” scheme  whereby  apprentices 
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attend  a five-week  summer  course  at  Kevin  Street  (electrical)  or  at  one 
of  the  technical  schools  in  the  midlands  (mechanical)  over  four  years, 
as  well  as  day-release  courses  at  schools  near  their  place  of  emplo^ent 
during  the  normal  school  year.  Otherwise  the  almve  schemes  operate 
on  a day-release  basis. 

152.  The  full  range  of  trade  apprentice  courses  is  available  in 
Dublin  only.  Elsewhere  courses  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  me- 
chanical engineering  and  motor  car  engineering  trades,  though  limited 
facilities  for  other  trades  are  available  at  Cork  (electrical,  buildingl, 
Drc^heda  (electric^,  building),  Waterford  (building,  glass  cutting), 
Limerick  (electrical,  building),  and  a few  other  centres,  where  everdng 
classes  only  are  provided. 

153.  Trade  courses  in  fitting  and  turning,  and  in  motor  car  engineer- 
ing are  prorided  at  a very  large  number  of  provincial  centres  on  a day- 
release  and/or  evening  basis,  and  in  most  schools  it  is  possible  to  cater 
for  local  demand  in  these  trades  to  some  extent.  Day.release  courses 
in  the  school  year  1960-61  were  provided  at  the  following  centres; 

Mechanical  Engimering  (Fitting  and  Turning);  Ck>rk,  Dublin, 
Limerit^,  Waterford,  Drogheda,  Carlow,  £n^,  Cobh,  Mallow, 
Passage  West,  Letterkenny,  Donegal,  Tuam,  Athy,  Newbridge, 
Naas,  PortarUiigton,  PortaJoise,  Longford,  Dundalk,  BelmuUet, 
Monaghan,  Tullamore,  Roscommon,  Thurles,  Clonmel,  Athlone, 
Mullingar,  Arklow. 

Motor  Car  Enginemng:  Coi  k,  Dublin,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Dro- 
gheda, Dun  Laoire,  Galway,  Sligo,  Tralee,  Mitt^elstown,  Mallow, 
Fermoy,  Rath  Luirc,  Kilkenny,  Longford,  Ardee,  Dundalk. 

154.  Building  trade  apprentices  employed  in  rural  areas  are  catered 
for,  where  possible,  by  block-release  courses,  usually  of  one  month’s 

Table  24.  DAY  VOCATIONAL  GROUP  CERTIFICATES 
NUMBER  OF  CANDIDATES,  AND  CERTIFICATES  AWARDED, 

BY  GROUPS 


j 

) 

«) 

MANUAL  1 

RURAL 

INSTRUenON 

SCIENCE 

E 

Wm 

E 

m 

2,164 

1,770 

1 

366 

1 

366 

2,368  I 

1,684 

608 

360 

2,667 

1,666 

688 

426 

2,746 

1,832 

863 

488 

2,665 

2,003 

647 

437 

3,038 

2,261 

804 

633 

3,370 

2,376 

682 

682 

III) 

DOBIESTIC 

SCIENCB 


6,600 

672 

787 

612 

662 

1,042 

1,086 


iff) 

COMMERCE 

(general) 


,236 1 700 

,260  j 761 


(secre- 

tarial) 


,347  868  377 

,680  686  456 

,702  660  466 

,631  662  462 

,778  1,148  626 


£ « Entries.  P = Passes* 

Notes;  Average  number  of  subjects  taken  at  examination  b 5/6* 

Average  number  of  subjects  passed  at  deamination  is  4/5* 

For  list  of  subiects  in  each  group  see  **  Rules  and  Syllabuses  relating  to  Certificate  Examinations  for 
Day  (Vocattcnal)  Courses  (Memo  V50). 
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Table  25.  TECHNOLOGICAL  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS 


^ STAGE 

OUtOUP  ^ 

MECitAHtCAL  ENCtNlERlNO 

EucnucAi.  KNOiNeeiuNO 

AtrTOUOBU.E  ENOtNeeiUNO 

BUtLPlNO  TECff.NOLOGY 

APFLieO  CHBMtSntY 

nOUR  SOLUtf  0 

Etementary 

Afe^mks 

EUetrical 

Motor  Car  Bigmrtrmg 
Engineering  Science 
Automobile  Electricity 

BinUS^  Corntruethn 
Mathc^tics  and  Geom- 
etry 

inorgsaue  Chtmitliy 
Expmnuntal 
Bioiogy 
Mathematics 

Heat 

Drawing 

Hngauemg  (D.O 
Ekttneat 

Engiaeermg  (A*C*} 

Ihtemiediate  

Appiud  Mechojiies 
Hint  W Htai  Eagitstt 
Maehw  Drawmt  itd  Coih 
stmcttan 

EUetrical 

Alofor  Car  Eagimtrmg 
Engineering  Science 
Automobile 
Electridty 

Building  Cottstmetim 
Stnictural  Engineeting 
Bufidcre^  Quantities 
Plane  and  Solid  Geo- 
metry 

Incrgamc  Chtmulry 
Organk  Chemistry 
PJ^yeieal  Chimkky 
Es^rrimnAed 
Medhmetkr 

FUitr  Millieg  (Elements) 
ftmrr  Milting  {Pdndplet 
ic  PtoCesMS) 

Ffyske  for  Ftom  MdEng 

En^netrini  (D^CJ 
Ekttrieal 

Eagimmag  (A^CJ 

Advanced.. .......... 

Mithankr 

Etkk^Teehtofogj 
Electrical  Engineering 
Practice  (Section  A - 
Generation  and  Tram* 
misstw)  (Section  B - 
Distribution  and  XJtilt* 
sat  ion) 

Motor  Car  Sngiamiag 
Heat  Enisles  and  Ap- 
plied Mechanics 
Automobile  Electricity  I 
Garage  Orginisttion  and; 
M^gement 

BaMng  Cmstruction 
Stnictural  Engibeering 
Builden^  Quantities 
Plane  and  Solid  Geo- 
metry 

inorganie  Chemhtry 
Ofgenk  Chmkky 
Physked  Oeeoddry 

PUm  MUlh^  r«dMm 
Ptmrr  MUEr^  Orgamtth 
Em 

Onat  Science 

Heal  Ensiles 

MoMu  CcmlmHoii  aad 
Duita 

Higher  Technological  or 
Optoma  Stage 

Afathematks 
Siren^  ef  Makriah 
TTuory  of  Maehaus 
Machine  Detign 
Heat  £n|jjnes  Steam 
Heat  Engines  — Internal 
combustion 
Hydraulics 

Gfoap  1 

Orgmdc  OWiwuli^ 

Phydeal  Chimuby 
or 

Groi^  ii 

/aAubuj  Oumistry 

\ 

1*  Certificates  may  be  awarded  to  candidates  who  pass  (a)  the  compulsory  subjects  (hi  italics)  of  a particular  stage  (6)  one  optiboal  subject  of  the  stagey  where  optkms  are  pro* 
vided* 

2;  Though  mathematics  are  not  compulsory  in  general^  students  of  engineering  subjects  ate  advbed  to  follow  courses  for  Department  of  Education  Certificates  in  matbema* 
tics  appropriate  to  the  particular  stage  concerned. 


duration,  which  incorporate  both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction. 
In  some  cases,  these  courses  take  the  form  of  a practical  building  project, 
such  as  the  construction  of  extensions  to  rur^  vocational  schools. 

Technician  Courses 

155.  As  already  pointed  out,  few  courses  have  up  to  now  been 
provided  which  are  specifically  aimed  at  technician  training. 

156.  At  a level  higher  than  the  Junior  and  Senior  Trade  Certi- 
ficate, the  Department  of  Education  conducts  “ Technologicai  Certi- 
ficate ” examinations  in  certain  groups  of  sulyects.  There  are  three 
stage:  Elementary,  Intermediate  and  Advanced,  with  a fourth  Diploma 
stage  for  two  groups  only.  Table  25  shows  the  groups  and  stages  for 
these  certificates. 

157.  The  Technological  Certificate  examinations  are  tests  of 
theoretical  knowledge  only,  except  for  applied  chenmtry,  where  practical 
examinations  are  set,  since  no  corres|mnding  trade  is  associated  with 
this  particular  group  of  subjects.  Many  of  the  candidates  for  these 
certificates  are  craftsmen  or  apprentices,  and  continue  to  work  at  their 
trades  after  obtaining  the  certificates. 

158.  The  Elementary,  or  lower,  stage  of  these  examinations  provides 
a basic  scientific  background  to  trade  kno^^edge.  Many  apprentices 
pass  these  examinations  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Junior  Trade 
Certificate.  Apprentices  who  have  adequate  facilities  for  part-time 
study  should  reach  at  least  this  standard  of  theoretical  knowledge  befor: 
the  end  of  apprenticeship.  This  is  a reasonable  requirement  for  students 
who  obtained  a Day  Vocational  or  an  Intermediate  Certificate  before 
entering  the  trade.  All  new  entrants  to  apprenticeship  will  soon  be 
required  to  hold  one  or  other  of  these  School  Certificates,  or  an  equiv- 
alent in  specified  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Appren- 
ticeship Act,  1959. 

159.  The  Intermediate  Stage  of  the  Technological  programme  in 
general  demands  a much  higner  degree  of  achievement  in  theoretical 


TABI.E  26.  TECHNOLOGICAL  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION 
1960  ENTRIES  AND  PASSES 


CROUP 

ELEMENTARY 

INTERMEDIATE 

ADVANCED 

TOTAL 

£N* 

TRIES 

PASSES 

EN- 

TRIES 

PASSES 

EN- 

TRIES 

PASSES 

PASSES 

Applied  Chemistry 

150 

57 

276 

120 

18 

10 

444 

187 

Building 

162 

106 

115 

83 

124 

66 

431 

288 

I^ectri^  ^gineerii^  . . . 

255 

97 

81 

33 

11 

3 

347 

133 

Flour  

21 

18 

10 

8 

31 

26 

Mathematics 

526 

306 

156 

52 

68 

26 

750 

360 

Mechanical  Eng^eering  . 

685 

362 

320 

104 

81 

44 

1,086 

540 

Motor  Car  Engineerii^. . 

388 

225 

136 

54 

64 

37 

588 

316 

Tdecommunicatbns  .... 

104 

58 

46 

23 

22 

12 

172 

93 

^Fotal  ............. 

2,300 

1,244 

368 

242 

3,846 

1,973 
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COURSE 


CENTRE 


TVPE 


Radio  Engineering 

Kevin  Street 

Wholetime  day 

Marine  Radio  Officers 

M 

Wholetime  or  evening 

Marine  Radar  Maintenance 

M 

Wholetime  day 

Post  Office  Tdeeommunications 

Kevin  Street 
& Crawford  M.T.I., 
Cork 

Block  Release 
(1  term  per  year) 

Electrical  Technicians 

Kevin  Street 

» 

Electrical  Engineering 

» 

Day  Release 

E.S.B.  Apprentices’  Special  Course 

Block  Release 

Laboratory  Technicians 

» 

Day  Release 

(1  day  & 2 evenings  per  week) 

Mtcro*biology 

Kevin  Street 

Evening 

Building  Technology 

Bolton  Street 

Wholetime  day  or  evening 

Motor  Engineering 

Wholetime  day 

Mechanical  Ei^neering 

Day  Release  (2  days  per  week) 

Structural  Steelwork ” Day  Release  (2  days  per  week) 

Marine  Engineering Crawford  Wholetime  day 

Cork 

Industrial  Science Crawford  Wholedme  day 

Cork 

Flour  Milling  Technology Kevin  Street  Evening 
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OF  COURSES  PROVIDED 


DURATION 

TYPE  OF  STUDENT  ENROLLED 

STANDARD  REACHED 

1 year 

Army  Signal  Corps  Ofiicen 

2 yean  (day) 

3 years  ^cng.) 

School-leaven  (Group  Cert,  or 
Inter.  Cert.  Standarc') 

Dept,  of  Posts  and  Tele^aphs  Certificate 
of  Proficiency  in  Radiotelegraphy  (1st 
and  2nd  Class) 

3 months 

Radio  Officen  seeking  radar 
trainii^ 

3 yean 

Post  Office  Technician  Trai- 
nees 

Post  Office  Technician  Certificate  (Class  A 
or  Qass  B) 

4 ye^ 

E.S.B.  Apprentices 

Advanced  Electrical  Engineering  (Dept. 
ofEducation) 

Electrical  Technicians  Certificate  (City 
& Guilds  of  London) 

Electrical  Apprentices  (3rd 
year) 

Advanced  Electrical  Eiwineer*ng  (Dept, 
of  Education) 

6 weeks 

E.S3.  Apprentices  (5th  year) 

Special  topics  (refir^eration,  switchgear, 
metering,  etc.) 

3 yean 

Chemical  Laboratory  Assistants 

Laboratory  Technicians  Certificate  (City 
& Guilm  of  London) 

' 2 yean 

Laboratory  Assistants 

j 3 yean  (day) 

• 6 yean  (evenir^) 

School  Leaven  (Leaving  Cert. 
Standard)  & employees  of 
building  &ms 

Advanced  Building  Construction  (Dept, 
of  Education) 

3 yean 

1 

School  Leaven  (Group  Cert,  or 
Inter.  Cert.  Standi) 

Advanced  Motor  Car  Engineering  (Dept. 
ofEducation).  Final  £:mmination  (Inst, 
of  the  Motor  Industry) 

^ 4 yean 

1 , 

Mechamcal  Engineerii^  A^ 
prentices  (3ra  year)  & 
Draughtsmen  (engmeering 
design  offices) 

Advanced  Mechanical  Engineerii^  (Dept, 
of  Eduratio^,  Part  I (Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers) 

1 year 

Trainee  Draughtsmen 

3 yean 

Mechanical  Etwineering  Ap- 
prentices (Insh  Shipping 
Ltd.) 

Advanced  Mechamcal  Engineering  (Dept, 
of  Education) 

2 yean 

School  Leaven  (Leavit^  Cert 
Standard) 

Applied  Chemistry  (Diploma  Stage,  Dept, 
of  Education) 

4 yean 

Flour  Milling  Employees 

Advanced  Flour  Milling  Technology 
(Dept,  of  Education) 

\ 
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studies  and  the  number  of  apprentices  qualifying  at  this  level  is  naturally 
much  smaller  than  at  the  Elementary  Stage  (see  Table  26). 

160.  The  Advanced  Stage  syllabuses  are  of  a high  technical  standard, 
though  still  somewhat  below  graduate  professional  level. 

161.  It  will  be  noted  from  Table  25  that  a still  higher  stage  is  p^ 
vided  in  mechanical  engineering  and  in  applied  chemistry,  ^e 
examinations  at  this  stage  are  of  graduate  standard. 

162.  In  a later  section  the  merits  of  the  Technological  Certificate 
examinations  as  qualifying  tests  for  technicians  will  be  discussed,  and 
some  modifications  suggested. 

163.  Courses  in  technical  schools  are  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Technological  Certificate  examinations  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  certain  similar  examinations  of  external  bodies  in 
mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  applied  chemh^,  tele- 
communications, motor  car  engineering,  buihiing  and  flour  milling. 

164*  These  courses  are  provided  mainly  at  the  two  colleges  of 
technolc^  in  Dublin,  and  at  the  Crawford  Municipal  Technical  Institute 
in  Cork,  but  students  are  prepared  for  the  Elementary,  and  in  some 
cases  the  Intermediate  Tectmmomcal  Examinations  in  one  or  more  of 
the  branches  of  applied  science  listed  above  (most  commonly  in  me- 
chanical engineeni*g  or  motor  car  engineeiing)  at  the  majority  of 
urban  schools. 

165.  Many  of  the  courses  are  broadly  based,  i.e.  syllabuses  followed 
do  not  cator  tor  the  specialised  interests  of  particaiar  industries.  There 
are  a number  of  economic  reasons  for  this,  namely:  numbers  attending 
from  individual  industries  are  usually  too  low  to  justify  a separate 
dass;  purchase  of  costly  spedalised  equipment,  which  would  have  a 
low  ut^ation  factor  in  many  cases,  is  avoided,  and  the  broader  technical 
education  aids  flexibility  in  employment  of  technical  personnd,  often 
an  important  fiictor  in  Irish  industrial  conditions. 

166.  Courses  are  organised  on  a whole-time  day,  part-time  day- 
rdease,  block-release,  or  evening  basis  depending  on  circumstance. 
Table  27  gives  a genersd  list  of  the  courses  provided. 

167.  Mention  should  also  be  made  here  of  courses  and  examinations 
provided  in  commerdal  subjects.  As  for  “ Technological  Certificates  ”, 
examinations  are  in  three  stages  (Elementary,  Intermediate  and  Ad- 
vanced] . These  examinations  cover  genial  commercial  subjects 
(shorthand,  typewriting,  commerce,  boox-keeping,  commercial  arith- 
metic, economics,  geography],  retail  practice  (commodities,  commercial 
procedure],  and  langu£^es  (Irish,  English,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian].  Courses  at  the  higher  levels  are  mainly  provided  at  the  College 
of  Commerce  in  Dublhi  and  Cork,  but  more  limited  facilities  are  avail- 
able at  a number  of  provincial  centres. 

168.  During  the  past  four  years  intensive  whole-time  courses  in 
work  study,  of  ten  weeks  duration,  have  been  provided  regularly  at  the 
School  of  Management  Studies,  College  of  Commerce,  Ralbmines. 
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These  are  attended  mainly  by  middle  and  senior  management  personnel 
in  industry  concerned  wi^  the  operation  of  work  study  schemes  within 
their  own  firms,  or  with  generd  management  in  firms  having  work 
study  schemes. 

Technological  Courses 

169.  Courses  leadii^  to  professional  qualifications  in  a number  of 
fields  are  provided  in  two  colleges  of  technology  in  Dublin.  These 
colleges  are  administered  by  the  Dublin  Vocational  Sducation  Corn* 
mittee  and  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  courses  will  be  described  under 
the  heading  of  third  level  education. 

Expenditure  on  Vocational  Education 

170.  Thi.  annual  income  of  Vocational  Education  Committees  is 
derived  fron^  three  main  sources:  grants  from  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion; contributions  from  the  locd  Rating  Authority,  and  tuition  fees 
and  other  sources  (these  provide  only  a small  amount). 

171.  Fees  range  from  about:  £ 1 to  £ 3 per  year  for  whole-time 
continuation  courses,  evening  technical  courses;  £ 3 to  £5  for  part-time 
day  courses,  and  £8  to  £15  for  whole-time  day  courses;  A small 
number  of  scholarships  covering  tuition  fees  and  course  materials  are 
offered  by  vocational  education  committees,  local  industries  and  public 
utility  bodies. 

172.  The  bkfgest  item  of  current  expenditure  is  payment  of  teachers’ 
salaries.  In  19^  the  salary  scale  £>r  women  and  unmarried  men  ranged 
from  £ 450  to  £ 750  per  annum  and  for  married  men  from  £ 526  to 
£ 961  per  annum^  with  special  bonuses,  as  for  secondary  teachers,  for 
certain  additional  qualifications.  Additional  emoluments,  varying  with 
the  type  of  school,  are  paid  to  headmasters  of  vocational  spools. 
Higher  salary  scales  are  payable  in  respect  of  higher  grade  posts,  techno- 
logical and  other.  Allowances  in  respect  of  dependent  children  and  in 
aid  of  house  rent  are  payable  to  married  men  and  to  widows.  Per- 
manent whole-time  vocational  teachers  are  pensionable  under  legislation 
governing  the  superannuation  of  ofiicers  m the  employment  of  local 
authorities  generally. 


Table  28.  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

31  March  1966  to  31  March  1960 


YEAR 

1956 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1960 

State  Funds  000)  

1,099 

677 

1,136 

616 

1,168 

639 

1,293 

666 

1,394 

707 

Local  Rates  ?£  000)  

Total  

1,797 

1,968 

2,101 

1.  Salaries  at  Novembre,  1961: 

Women  and  single  men:  £ 541  to  £ 933. 
Maixied  men  : £ 630  to  £ 1,180. 
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]7S.  Buildings  and  equipment  are  financed  by  the  vocational  educa-  | 

tion  committees  either  by  borrowing  on  the  security  of  their  own  funds 
or  by  grants  from  the  local  rating  authorities. 

! i 

Vocational  School  Teachers 

174.  Manual  Instructors  (in  woodwork  and  metalwork)  are  selected  | 

firom  craftsmen  and  undergo  a two-year  training  course  conducted  by  j 

the  Department  of  Education  in  one  of  the  larger  technical  schools.  I I 

175.  Domestic  Science  Teachers  are  selected  firom  girls  of  Secondai^  I 1 

School  Leaving  Certificate  stan^rd  and  are  trained  for  three  years  in  j j 

two  special  Colleges  of  Domestic  Science.  I 

176.  Teachers  of  commerce,  science,  rural  science  and  mathematics  ^ 

must  hold  a university  degree  or  equivalent  as  a minimum  qualification.  ^ 

177.  Teachers  of  courses  for  higher  technological  certificates  and 
for  professional  qualifications  must  hold  a university  degree  or  its  equiv- 
alent. These  will  be  mentioned  in  the  section  on  third  level  education 
^sa 

THIRD  LEVEL  EDUCATION 

178.  Third  level  education  in  Ireland  is  provided  in  (a)  universities 
and  {b)  technical  colleges. 


a)  Universities 

There  are  two  universities  in  Ireland: 

the  Nat^nal  Universi^  of  Ireland,  which  is  organised  on  a federal 
basis,  with  three  constituent  colleges  (at  Dublin,  Cork  and  Galway) 
and  a cognised  collie  (at  Ma^ooth); 

the  Umversity  of  Dubim,  comprising  one  constituent  college.  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin. 

The  four  university  colleges  each  provide  the  usual  range  of  courses 
for  degrees.  Training  for  the  profession  of  medicine  is  given  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin. 

179.  The  three  colleges  of  the  National  University  have  separate 
staffs  and  conduct  their  courses  independently.  The  approval  of  courses 
of  study,  conduct  of  examinations,  appointment  of  extern  examiners 
and  award  of  degrees  are  powers  whiim  are  vested  in  ^e  Senate  of  the 
National  Univerdty.  The  Senate  is  composed  of:  representatives  of  the 
colleges;  representatives  of  the  graduates;  and  members  nominated  by 
the  Government. 
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Students,  Professors  and  Lecturers 

Table  29.  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS  IN  THE  VARIOUS  FACULTIES 
IN  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR,  1069-1060 


ArchitectuFe 


Commerce  . . . 
Dairy  Science 
Social  Science. 


Divimty 
Engineer 
Law  ... 


Total I 4,968 


NATIOHAL 

UNIVERSTIY^ 

MALES 

PE* 

TOTAL 

79 

13 

92 

367 

4 

361 

294 

O 

297 

1,346 

920 

2,266 

463 

166 

628 

86 

1 

87 

10 

76 

86 

166 

26 

191 

— 

— 

680 

— 

680 

83 

11 

94 

486 

200 

686 

261 

62 

313 

768 

264 

1,032 

4,968 

1,744 

6,712 

UNIVERSTTY 
OP  DUBLIN* 


1 36 

6 48 

404  1,260 

6 66 


1,784 


2,443 


1.  ExdudiDff  St*  Patrick's  CoHegCt  Maynoctb* 

2.  Only  Vctcrkiary  students  'who  attended  University  Lectures  are  included* 

S*  Inditdes  students  o€  Music,  Cdtlc  Studies  and  Philosophy  and  also  those  studying  for  the  Higher  Diploma 
in  Education* 

4*  In  the  Unlvenity  of  Duhlin  a course  in  Arts  b obUgttory  for  idl  students* 


Tableau  30.  STUDENTS,  PROFESSORS  AND  LECTURERS 
(FULL  AND  PART-TIME) 

IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES'  IN  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 


1954-65 

1956-56 

1956-57 

1957.68 

1958-59 

1959*60 

NATIO- 

NAL 

UNIV. 

umv.  or 

DUBLIN 

5,865 

5,888 

6,230 

6,545 

6,953 

6,375 

2,020 

2.112 

2478 

2,163 

2,237 

2,446 

1,874 

728 

7,718 

7,784 

7,881 

8,131 

8,799 

6,934 

2,423 

261 

282 

509 

651 

600 

815 

325 

7,977 

8.066 

9,893 

9,792 

'8,899 

7,249 

2,748 

201 

199 

199 

198 

199 

141 

62 

430 

178 

497  1 

513 

530 

426 

154 

1*  Eiduding  St  Patricias  Cottege*  Maynooth. 


Degrees  Conferred 


180.  Table  31  gives  the  numbers  of  degrees  conferred  in  each  faculty 
in  the  Nation^  University  (excluding  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth) 
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and  in  the  University  of  Dublin  in  the  year  1959-60  with  comparative 
totals  for  the  years  1954-55  to  1958-59. 


Table  31.  DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  EACH  FACULTV 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1969-60, 
WITH  COMPARATIVE  TOTALS  FOR  1964-66  TO  1968-69 


National  University^ 


Agriculture 2 

Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Horticulture 23 

Veterinary  Medicine — 

106 

Commerce 30 

Dai^  Science 2 

Soci^  Science — 

1 

Eiwineeriiw j 46 

Medicine  I 4 

62 
8 

Total  Degrees  1969-60  1 283 

— — 1968-69  263 

— — 1967-68  230 

_ „ 1966-67  216 

— — 1966-66  228 

_ — 1964-66  196 


HIOHSR 

DSaPBES 

T»TAt- 


9 

— 66 
— 30 

86  182  133  24 

18  88  22  6 


2 I 104  I 26  j 12 
20 


127  647  222  74 

110  686  232  74 

134  602  230  86 

121  613  200  86 

118  609  220  82 

73  614  193  94 


13 

83 

30 

643 

163 

7 

13 

43 

123 

148 

184 

26 

1,376 

1,387 

1,300 

1,264 

1,176 

1,086 


University  of  Dublin 


Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Veterinary  Medicine 


Commerce®  . 
Dairy  Science 


g>^«enng 
Medicine  . 


ees  1969-60* 
1968-69* 
1967-68* 
1966-67* 
1966-66* 
1964-66* 


— 6 1 — 
29  132  43  16 

26  6 


1 — 
14  — 
43  20 


62  29  236  71  27 

69  47  247  67  20 

66  37  260  80  26 

63  62  231  61  28 

71  46  293  68  20 

100  38  287  93  23 


1*  Excluding  St.  PatrickU  CoUe^  Maynooth. 

2.  Including  Music*  Celtic  Studief*  Education  and  PbilotophV- 

3.  Including  Public  Admiiuttratioa* 

4-  Excluding  bighcf  degreei  granted  without  further  ttudies. 
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Science  and  Enoineerino  in  the  Universities 


181.  Faculties  of  natural  sciences  and  engineering  exist  in  four 
university  colleges  in  Ireland,  viz: 

University  College^  Dublin  ) 

Univerdty  College^  Cork  > Jfationd  Uidversity  of  Ireland 

University  College,  Galway ) 

Trinity  College,  Dublin  University  of  Dublin 

182.  Departments  of  the  sciences  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  date 
from  the  18th  century.  Those  in  the  Cork  and  Galway  colleges  of  the 
National  University  have  their  orimns  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  the 
mid-19th  century.  In  University  Cmlege,  Dublin,  the  chair  of  chemistry 
has  descended  from  that  founded  in  the  (Royal)  Dublin  Society  in  1796, 
while  the  professorship  of  physics  ori^ated  in  Newman’s  Catholic 
University  m 1856. 

183.  Engineerii^  in  Irish  universities  goes  back  to  the  foundation 
in  Trinity  College  in  1841  ofwhat  is  the  second  oldest  chair  of  engineering 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  chairs  in  the  University  Colleges  of 
Cork  and  Galway  originated  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  about  1849,  while 
those  in  University  Colley,  Dublm,  have  links  with  a chair  established 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland  in  1867. 

184.  In  the  period  since  1922,  the  pattern  of  development  in  Ireland 
has  led  to  changes  in  and  additions  to  university  courses  in  science  and 
engineering.  Ihus  in  engineering  the  first  alternative  to  civil  en^eering 
was  the  combined  mechanical  and  electrical  courses  in  the  Roym  College 
of  Science  which  developai  rapidly  after  its  transfer  to  Umversity  College 
in  1926.  No  further  extension  of  engineering  courses  was  made  until, 
in  1956,  the  first  graduates  in  the  field  of  chemical  engineering  appeared 
from  University  College,  Dublin,  and  in  the  same  year  Cork  for  the  first 
time  produced  electrical  engineering  graduates.  It  became  evident, 
too,  that  a combined  course  could  no  longer  bring  graduates  to  pro- 
fessional level  in  both  mechanical  and  electrical  en^eering,  and  grad- 
uates in  the  separate  branches  have  come  from  Umversity  College, 
Dublin,  since  1959.  Recent  developments  have  been  the  introduction 
of  an  option  in  production  engineeiing  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
of  a course  in  agricultural  engineering  in  University  College,  Dublin. 

185.  In  science,  too,  the  pattern  of  university  work  has  been 
influenced  by  developments  in  agriculture  and  industry.  Examples  of 
this  are  the  establishments  (in  both  cases  by  endowment  from  Irish 
industry)  of  departments  of  ^lant  genetics  in  Trinity  College  and  of 
industnal  microbiology  in  University  College,  Dublin. 

186.  Absorption  of  engineers  and  scientists  in  Irish  industry  has 
become  sk^ficant  only  since  about  1930,  when  the  work  of  extending 
basic  public  utilities  and  of  setting  up  industries  based  on  national 
resources  was  undertaken  by  the  State.  An  indication  of  the  growth 
of  engineering  in  the  universities  in  this  period  is  given  in  Table  32. 
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Table  82.  NUMBERS  OF  ENGINEERS  GRADUATING 
IN  IRISH  UNIVERSITIES 


CivU 

Mechanical  and  Electrical 

Mechanical 

Electrical 

Chemical 

Totals I 40 


1*  Aflccted  by  diangcs  to  4*ycar  oouisea. 


187.  In  the  31  years  from  1930  to  1960,  inclusive,  a total  of 3,654  en- 
gineers graduated  from  Irish  universities.  The  distribution  among 
specialisations  and  the  total  from  each  university  are  given  in  Table  33. 

Table  33.  ENGINEERING  GRADUATES  1930  TO  I960  INCLUSIVE 


SPEOAUSATION  UNIVERSITY 


188.  An  indication  of  the  size  of  science  and  technology  departments 
in  Irish  univerdties  is  given  by  the  figures  in  Table  34. 


Table  34.  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS  IN  DIFFERENT  FACULTIES 
IN  IRISH  UNIVERSITIES  1969-60 


CONSTITUENT  COLLEGES  OF 

THE  NATIONAL  UMVEKSirV  TRINITY 

COLLEGE  TOTALS 

DUBLIN  CORK  GALWAY 


Science  663 

Engineering  374 

Agriculture,  Dairy  Science,  Forestry  ..  308 


189.  The  pattern  of  courses  in  science  and  engineering  in  Ireland 
is  broadly  similar  to  that  in  British  universities.  However,  honours 
courses  in  Ireland  are  of  four  years*  duration,  compared  with  three  in 
English  universities;  the  hi^er  entrance  requirements  in  science  and 
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mathematics  in  Britain,  with  consequent  specialisation  in  the  higher 
forms  at  school,  have  made  it  possible  to  eliminate  the  equivalent  of 
the  Irish  first  university  year.  The  standards  of  honours  de^es  in  the 
two  countries  are  comparable,  the  practice  of  having  extern  examiners 
from  Britain  helps  to  ensure  parity. 

Foreion  Students  in  Irish  Universities 

190.  As  the  country  of  origin  of  foreign  students  in  Irish  universities 
Britain  outnumbers  all  other  countries  combined.  This  is  due  to  the 
fiict  that,  since  the  war,  competition  for  places  in  British  universities  has 
been  extremely  keen.  Consequently,  increasing  numbers  of  British 
students  have  come  to  study  in  Ireland. 

Table  36.  ORIGIN  OF  STUDENTS  IN  IRISH  tn«VERSITIES 

1963.60 


LOCATION  OF  STUDENTS*  HQUBS 


CONSTITUENT  COLLEGES  OP 

THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSnY  TRINITV 

COLLEGE  TCTALS 


Northern  Ireland  

Britain 

Other  countries  outside  Republic  of 
Ireland  


DUBLIN 

CORK 

GALWAY 

DUBLIN 

4,088 

1,228 

873 

1,071 

81 

6 

8 

276 

63 

22 

6 

741 

241 

48 

68 

366 

4,463 

1,304 

946 

2,443 

191.  The  large  number  of  British  students  in  Trinit^j  College, 
DubUn,  as  compared  wil^  the  collies  of  the  National  University,  is 
due  among  other  reasons  to  the  attraction  which  the  ancient  foundation 
of  Trinity  College  has  for  many  British  students  and  its  traditional  links 
with  the  Commonwealth.  The  increasing  numbers  of  home  applicants 
for  places  in  the  colleges  of  the  National  University  of  Ireland  together 
with  lack  of  funds  for  adequate  expansion  of  fiic^ties  have  forced  a 
limitation  of  overseas  entrants. 


Engineerino  Courses  in  the  Universities 

192.  Details  of  methods  of  selection  of  students,  courses  of  study, 
conduct  of  examinations,  methoib  of  teaching,  fees,  scholarships,  etc. 
are  presented  in  the  EUSEC  **  Report  on  Education  and  Training  of 
Professional  Engineers  1960,  Volumes  1,  2 and  3. 
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Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Universities 

Table  36.  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES 

1963-64  TO  1968-69 


Income: 

Investment  Income: 

Endowments*  etc 

Grants: 

Local  Authority 

ParliamctUary 

Tuition  fees*  etc 

Income  for  services  rendered 

Transferred  from  Subsidiary  Accounts: 

Restaurants,  Hostels,  etc 

Other  Income 


1953-54  1954-55  1955-56  1950-57  1957-50  1956-59 

££££££ 


123,217  133*112  130*751  151,301  139,607  145,693 


1*987 

851*508 

310,983 

17*560 


E(%penditure: 

Administration 

Departmental  Maintenance: 

Salaries  of  teaching  statf  (including  Su- 
perannuation payments;  

Other  Departmental  Maintenance. . . . 

Maintenance  of  premises 

Miscellaneous  Expenditure 

Capital  Expenditure  met  from  income.. 

Total 


1,741 

625,378 

335,414 

16,300 


1,745 

624,749 

372,197 

15*483 


5,219 

712,506 

415*100 

21,924 


3,727 

711*658 

487*457 

17,931 


2,794 

739,389 

552,676 

25,800 


333  837  174  — — 8,052 

5,490  7,877  7,652  17*505  24,656  20*647 

1,311*084  1,120,665  1*152*751  1,328*555  1*385,036  1,495,651 

97,675  106,902  107,317  102*566  110,123  127*935 


482*774 

136*187 

162*492 

116*574 

185*535 


509,699  ^ 
147,592  I 
162,729  ' 
129,295 
85,024 


670,577 

153*475 

191,959 

134,863 

63,015 


624*884 

162,534 

186*205 

151*478 

42,453 


657*701  ! 
179,765  ! 
194,556  ' 
175*755 
19*843 


724*444 

188*931 

217*873 

198,317 

93,058 


1*180*237  1,141*841  1*226,206  1,270*180  1*337,543  1,550,558 


b)  Technical  Colleges 

193.  In  addition  to  the  university  courses,  another  path  of  entry  to 
certain  professions  exists  by  way  of  courses  provided  at  certain  colleges 
of  the  Dublin  Vocational  Education  Committee.  Whole-time  courses 
leading  to  professional  qualifications  in  science,  electrical  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  quantity  surveying  and  archite''ture  are  pro- 
vided by  the  City  of  Dublin  Vocational  Education  Committee  at  the 
Colleges  of  Technology  in  Kevin  Street  and  Bolton  Street.  Part-time 
day  and  evening  courses  leading  to  the  same  qualifications  are  also 
provided  at  these  centres.  The  duration  of  courses  varies  from  a mini- 
mum of  four  years  (whole-time  day)  to  a maximum  of  seven  years 
(part-time  day  and  evening).  A course,  in  architecture  only,  is  avail- 
able at  the  S(mool  of  Art  in  Cork. 

194.  The  examinations  taken  by  students  attending  these  courses 
are  those  of  the  following  professional  institutions: 

Royal  Institution  of  Chartered  Surveyo^rs  (Intermediate  and  Final). 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (Graduate  Membership, 
Pam  I & II). 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  (Graduate  Membership,  Parts  I 
and  II). 

Royal  Institute  of  Chemistry  (Assodateship). 

Royal  Institute  of  the  Arcmtects  of  Irdand  (Intermediate  and 
Final). 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland  (Associate  Membership). 

London  University  B.Sc.  Degree  (External): 

Part  I (Physics^  Chemistry,  Mathematics). 

Part  II  (Chemistry  and  Mathematics). 


[ 


195.  Corporate  membership  of  professional  bodies  requires,  in 
addition  to  the  necessary  academic  qualifications,  suitable  practical 
training  plus  a specified  period  in  a responsible  post  in  the  relevant 
field  of  activity. 

196.  The  number  of  students  who  reach  professional  level  by  routes 
other  than  a university  degree  is  not  laige.  The  following  figures  give 
an  indication: 


INSTITUTION 

EXAMINATIOK 

i 

PERIOD 

TOTAL  NO.  PASSING 

Inst,  of  Mech.  Engineers. 

Graduate,  Fart  11 

1922-60 

60  (from  Republic 
Ireland) 

Abont  26  (from  GoUeg< 

of 

Inst  of  0ec.  Engineers . 

Graduate,  Fart  11 

1946-60 

c of 

Inst  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  Ireland  

Associate  Membership 

1920-60 

Technology  Kevin  S 
40 

t.) 

Teachers  of  Professional  Courses  in  Technical  Colleges 

197.  These  teachers  are  in  a different  category  from  the  vocational 
school  teachers  already  mentioned.  They  are  styled  “ whole-time 
technological  teachers  ” and  are  employed  by  Dublin  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Committee  only.  There  are  three  grades: 

, Grade  III  — the  standard  grade  for  teaching  duties; 

I Grade  II  \ h^her  posts  justified  on  the  basis  of  administrative 

i Grade  I 1 duties,  but  not  of  higher  level  teaching. 

Table  87.  HIGHER  TECHNOLOGICAL  TEACHERS,  1962 


Mechanical  Enginej^g  .... 

Electncal  Engineering 

Architecture 

Quantity  Surveying 

Science  or  Mathe^tics 

Ophthahnic  Opticians  Course 


GRADE 


in 


II 


ASST. 
PRINdPALl 


PRINCIPAL 


3 


E 

f 

k 
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APPENDIX 

AN  CHEARD  CHOMHAIRLE 
(NATIONAL  APPRENTICESHIP  BOARD) 


BASIC  CONDITIONS  FOR  SOUND  APPRENTICESHIP 

It  is  the  intention  of  An  ChmAdrle  that  these  conditions  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  applied  in  trades  : 

a)  which  are  associated  with  manufacturing,  maintenance  or  constructional 
activities, 

and 

b)  where  workers*  and  employees*  organisations  jointly  agree  that  apprenticeship 
is  the  appropriate  way  of  recruiting  and  training  future  craftsmen. 


1.  General  Am 

It  is  the  aim  of  ^ Chomhairle  to  devdop  in  cooperation  with  the  pa^ts  and  the 
appropriate  authoriti^^  an  apprenticeship  prog^ranune  which  will  provide  not  only 
for  adequate  trade  training,  but  also  for  the  religious,  cultural  and  moral  development 
of  the  apprentices. 

2.  Control 

n)  In  respect  of  each  trade  or  groups  of  trades  there  should  be  a National 
Apprmticeship  Committee  composed  of  an  indt^ndent  Chairman,  representatives 
of  employers  and  worlffits  (in  equal  numbers)  and  educational  representatives.  Each 
such  Committee  should,  m cooperation  with  An  Chomhairle,  regulate  apprenticesh^ 
in  the  trade  or  trades  with  which  it  is  concerned. 

b)  There  should  also  be  local  advisory  Committees  for  each  trade  or  group  of 
trades  to  advise  An  Chomhairle  and  the  National  Committees  on  local  conditions  and 
to  assist  in  implementing  national  apprenticeship  regulations  on  a local  basis. 


i 
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3.  Minimum  Age 

The  minimum  age  for  entiy  into  apprenticeship  in  each  trade  should  not  be  less 
than  16  years. 

4.  Educational  Qualification 

The  minimum  educational  qualification  for  entry  into  apprenticeship  in  each  ' 

trade  should  be; 

a)  a pass  in  specific  subjects  in  the  Day  Group  Certificate  Examination  of  i 

the  Department  of  Education  (Technic^  Imtruction  Branch),  ^ ] 

b)  a pass  in  specific  suUects  in  the  Intermediate  Certificate  lamination  of 
the  Department  of  Education  (Secondary  Branch) 

or 

e)  some  educational  qualification  regarded  by  An  Chomhairle  as  equivalent  to  ] 

a)  or  A).  I 


i 

\ 
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An  Chomhairle  will  insist  that  this  qualification  should  be  brought  into  operation  \ 

not  later  than  1st  September  1963»  in  respect  of  any  trade  examined  by  it  beibre  | 

that  date. 

An  Chomhairle  \rould  prefer  that  the  m^ority  of  future  entrants  to  apprenticeship 
should  have  the  qualification  at  a)  above*  as  it  considers  that*  as  a general  rule* 
full-time  attendance  at  the  Junior  Day  Course  in  a Technical  School  is  the  appropriate  ; 

educational  preparation  for  apprenticeship.  \ 

i 

f 

6.  Registration  and  Selection  ! 

a)  Candida!^  for  apprenticeship  m the  various  trades  who  meet  the  require-  ; 

ments  regarding  minimum  age  and  educational  qualifications  should  have  their  names  ^ 

entered  in  an  appropriate  Register  (or  Registos)  of  Candidates  from  which  apprentices  [ 

will  be  recruited  by  employers  for  vacancies  as  they  become  available. 

b)  Candidates  vAo  have  succeeded  in  sreuring  employment  as  ^ apprentices  ! 

should  have  their  names  entered  in  an  appropriate  Register  as  Apprentices.  ! 

c)  The  employment  of  an  apprentice  by  an  en^jloyer  shomd  be  subject  to  i 

appropriate  National  Apprenticeship  Committees  with  the  object  of  ensuring!)  that  the  | 

apprentice  is  suitably  qualified*  tt)  that  the  employer  has  the  facilities  to  train  the 
apprentice  and  ttt)  that  there  is  control  of  the  number  of  apprentices  employed  1^ 

the  employer. 

6.  Practegal  and  Theoretical  Training 

a)  Each  trade  should  be  analysed  to  determine  the  basic  processes  or  types  of 
work  and  allied  theoretical  technical  knowled^  to  be  taught  to  the  apprentice  and 
training  schedules  covering  such  matters  should  be  prepared. 

b)  It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  each  employer  in  co-operation  with  the 
Vocational  Education  Authonties  to  ensure  that  his  apprentices  are  fully  instructed 
in  accordance  with  the  training  schedules.  Where  necessary  employers  should  co- 
operate by  forming  groups  to  ensure  adequate  training  for  their  apprentices. 

c)  Each  employer  should  des^nate  a jaiitable  person  to  oversee  the  training  of 
his  apprentices. 

a)  Training  on  the  job  and  instruction  in  the  Technical  Schools  should  be 
closely  harmonise  one  with  the  other. 


7.  Technical  School  Instruction 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  full  schedule  of  practical  training  and  theoretical 
instruction  is  carried  our  effectively; 

a)  each  employer  should  be  required  to  afford  his  apprentice  time  off  during 
normal  working  hours  (without  loss  of  pay)  to  attend  Technical  School  classes; 

b)  Each  apprentice  should*  wherever  possible  and  where  deemed  necessary  by 
the  National  Amrenticeslup  Committee*  be  required  to  undertake  to  attend  additional 
Technical  School  clas^  in  his  own  time; 

c)  An  Chomhairle  will  determine  the  minimum  amount  of  time  to  be  spent 
by  apprentices  at  Technical  School  classes  under  (a)  and  (&)  above. 

8.  Progress  Reports 

a) ^  Each  Employer  should  submit  to  the  appropriate  National  Apprenticeship 
Committee  at  regular  intervals  reports  showing  the  prc^^  of  each  apprentice  in 
practical  training.  The  Technical  School  should  also  submit  progress  reports  to  both 
the  employer  and  the  Committee. 

b)  Each  apprentice  should  be  required  to  keep  a record  of  his  training  on  the  job. 


9.  Examinations 

There  should  be  regular  practical  and  written  examinations  to  test  the  progress 
of  the  apprentices.  ^ There  should  be  at  least  two  such  examinations,  one  approxi- 
mately Imlf-way  during  apprenticeship  and  the  other  towards  the  end  of  apprenticeship. 
It  is  the  intention  of  An  Chonmairle  that  &ese  examinations  should  form  the 
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basis  of  National  Apprenticeship  Competitions  for  junior  and  senior  apprentices  in  the 
various  trades. 


10.  Incentives 

There  should  be  incentives  in  the  form  of  prhses,  scholarships,  etc.^  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  apprentices  in  their  practical  training  and  theoretical  instruction. 

11.  CBRirncATES 

Certificates  of  sucoestiul  completion  of  apprenticeship  sho>ild  be  issued  to  pemns 
who  have  satisfactory  completed  thdr  traimi^  wd  passed  their  fund  examinations, 
^ese  certificates  might  be  endorsed  to  show  any  distinctions  secured  by  the  apprentices 
in  their  examinations. 


12.  Period  op  Apprenticeship 

a)  The  period  of  apprenticeship  in  each  trade  should  be  closely  related  to  the 
time  It  takes  mequately  to  train  an  apprentice  and  riiould  not  exceed  five  years  actual 
training. 

i)  There  should  be  included  in  the  total  period  of  apprenticediip  a probationary 
period  not  exceeding  3 months. 


13.  Apprenticeship  Agreements 

There  should  be  a single  form  of  written  agree  nent  to  wUch  the  apprentice, 
the  employer,  the  parent  of  the  apprentice  and  the  appn  *priate  National  Apprenticeship 
Committee  should  be  parties. 

14.  IhSHISSALS  AND  TrANSPERS 

a)  There  will  be  for  each  trade  rules  relating  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  employment  of  an  apprentice  may  be  terminated.  These  rules  will,  of  course, 
permit  the  dismissal  of  an  apprentice  for  grave  misconduct 

It  is  the  intention  of  An  Ghoml^le  mat  they  should,  subject  to  ^ approp^te 
appeals  procedure  also  permit  &e  dismissal  of  an  apprentice  who  persistently  mils  to 
inwe  satisfactory  progress  in  his  practical  trainii^  and/or  theoretical  instruct  <n. 

i)  There  should  be  adequate  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  apprentices 
from  one  employer  to  another  in  the  interests  of  proper  trainii]^. 

c)  There  should  be  adequate  arrangements  ibr  the  continued  training  of 
apprentices  whose  trainii^  is  interrupted  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  e.g.,  business 
recession  in  the  firm  in  which  they  are  employro. 

1&  Intake  op  Apprentices 

The  yemly  intake  of  a trade  as  a whole  shotdd  be  determii^  in  the  %ht  of 
present  requirements,  nonnal  wastage  the  likelihood  of  expansion  or  contraction, 
^ployment  of  apprentices  by  an  mdividual  employer  should  not  be  related  solc^ 
to  the  number  of  ti^esmen  he  employs  but  also  to  the  training  &cilities  he  has  avail- 
ably to  his  future  requirements  of  tr^esmen  and  the  overall  future  requirements  of 
the  trade. 

16.  Enforcement 

There  should  be  adequate  machinery  ibr  supervising  and  enforcii^,  where 
necessary,  the  requirements  specified  at  2*16  above. 


Additional  copies  of  this  statement  may  be  had,  on  application,  from  An  Chcard 
Chomhairle  at  the  £>qpartment  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  l^dare  Street,  Dublin  2. 

December,  1960. 
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PART  11 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINERS 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINERS 

Professor  Alan  T.  Peacock  and  Dr.  Werner  Rasmussen 


At  the  su^estion  of  the  Irish  authorities,  die  second  review  of 
education  in  Ireland  was  devoted  to  technical  education  in  the  light  of 
econontic  development,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  position  of  the 
technician. 

The  examiners  received  in  advance  of  thdr  vis'*  a Background 
Report  divided  into  three  parte  dealing  with  the  ee'acational  system, 
the  position  of  technicians  in  Irish  industry  and  the  manpower  situation 
in  the  Irish  economy. 

The  examiners,  together  with  Dr.  Ter-Davtian  of  O.E.G.D.  Direc- 
torate of  Scientific  Affaires,  visited  Ireland  for  the  week  beginning 
23rd  September,  1962.  They  had  meetings  with  the  Iri^  educational 
authorities,  with  professional  and  technical  bodies  and  with  represent- 
atives of  management  and  labour,  and  visited  several  schools  concerned 
with  technical  and  vocational  training.  Special  mention  deserves  to 
be  made  of  a meeting  with  representatives  of  technical  education  in 
Cork  but  which  had  to  be  held  in  Dublin  because  the  shortness  of  the 
visit  made  it  impt^sible  to  study  conditions  outside  the  capital. 

In  the  course  of  the  visit  the  examiners  received  a great  deal  of 
additioi^  written  material  firom  official  and  other  sources  and  took 
note  of  the  many  and  diverse  opinions  on  technical  education.  They 
appreciate  very  much  the  time  devoted  to  their  assistance  by  those 
individuals  and  bodies  who  gave  evidence  and  the  the  fidl  and  frank 
replies  to  ofren  difficult  questions. 

The  examiners  wish  to  place  on  record  their  gratitude  for  the 
guidance  and  help  received  from  Dr.  Ter-Davtian. 

Plan  of  the  report 

The  terms  of  loTefence  required  us  to  review  the  ” adequacy  ” of 
technical  education  in  Ireland  in  the  light  of  economic  development. 
We  therefore  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  demand  for  technicians  and 
how  it  might  be  related  to  the  growth  of  the  Irish  economy.  In  the 
second  place  we  exmnine  the  fiictors  governing  the  suppljy  of  technicians. 

In  places  we  have  made  reference  to  the  Bac^round  Report^. 
Neverthaess,  judging  fiom  the  Background  Report  and  other  sources, 
the  statistical  data  so  fiir  available  are  so  llmitra  that  a foil  and  satis- 
fiictory  appraisal  of  the  system  te  simply  not  possible.  Indeed,  some  of 

1.  For  convenience  in  reading,  brief  resume  of  paragraphs  referred  to  are 
given  in  foe  footnotes. 
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our  main  recommendadons  are  concerned  with  improvements  in  the 
statistical  information  without  which  educational  pohcy  will  be  severely 
Immper^. 

The  current  literature  dealing  with  technical  education  contains 
a wide  variety  of  descriptions  puraortui^  to  be  dehnitions  of  the  term 
“ technician  Few  of  these  quaufy  as  definitions  in  the  strict  logic^ 
sense — per  genus  et  differenHm.  Nearly  all  of  them  enumerate  the 
functions  of  the  skilled  worker  interme^ate  between  the  technologist 
and,  at  the  other  extreme,  the  craftsman.  In  our  report  it  is  necessary 
to  adopt  the  most  flexible  interpretation  of  these  definitions  to  ensure 
a full  coverage  on  both  the  demand  and  the  supply  side.  We  shall 
therefore  accept  the  fact  that  in  practice  these  grjides  overiap.  Con- 
sequently we  include  both  the  bigner  technician  who  may  have  certain 
knowle<^e  or  skills  superior  to  ^ose  of  the  average  technologist,  and 
the  lower  technician  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  crafhman. 

Demand  for  technical  personnel 

In  order  to  review  the  present  demand  position  for  technical 
po:sonnel,  a fair  amount  of  statistical  information  is  necessary.  Ideadly, 
a classification  of  employees  fitting  in  with  the  sectoral  classification 
used  in  national  accounts  is  called  for  to  show  the  relative  proportions 
of  technical  personnel  in  different  economic  sectors  and  also,  if  ^ssible, 
their  relative  rates  of  remuneration.  The  national  accounts  classifica- 
tion, even  if  only  in  broad  sectors,  is  necessary  to  compare  present  and 
future  demand,  for  projections  of  fUture  economic  trends  must  inevitably 
be  made  in  terms  of  movemaits  in  the  G.N.P.  and  its  components. 
This  information  should  supplemented  by  statistics  of  the  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  technical  j^rsonnel  and  of  the  numbers  employed 
abroad  who  are  Irish-trained.  If  possible,  these  statistics  should  be 
available  for  a series  of  years.  Finally,  it  would  be  usdiil  to  have  a job 
analysis  in  different  occupations  which  would  reveal  the  discrepancies, 
if  any,  between  educational  attainment  for  differait  grades  and  types 
of  jobs  requiring  technical  skills  and  the  educational  attainment  of 
those  actumly  employed  in  them. 

No  country  in  the  worid  provides  comprehensive  information  of 
this  kind,  and,  although  we  point  to  important  gaps  in  the  Irish  statistics, 
we  do  not  suggest  that  the  position  in  Ireland  is  worse  than  in  many 
other  countries.  Furthermore,  although  we  offer  comment  on  the 
existing  surveys  discussed  in  the  first  part  the  Background  Report,  we 
have  been  influenced  to  a sigrificant  extent  by  some  of  our  impressions 
of  the  attitude  of  industry  to  technical  training  and  employmait  revealed 
in  these  surveys. 

'Hie  four  main  sources  of  information  on  the  existing  demand  for 
technical  personnel  are  the  O.E.C.D.  Survey  made  for  the  examiners^ 
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1.  Background  Report,  paragraphs  17-48.  A survey  of  technicians  was  held 
in  May  1962;  quesflonnaires  wore  sent  to  37  firms,  of  whiw  24  replied.  The  inform- 
ation requestra  covered  1)  output,  ea^rts  and  employment  structure;  2)  technicians 
by  function;  3)  technicians  by  qualification;  4)  recruitment  and  training  of  tech* 
mcians;  5)  duues  on  impwts  and  expenrts;  6)  wage  rates  and  shortages;  7)  technician 
grades. 
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the  O’Donnell  survey  of  technicians  and  technologists  made  in  1961^, 
the  Irish  Government’s  Central  Statistics  Office  enquiry  into  professional 
engineering  manpowermadein  1961^  and  the  Leahy  Survey  of  Engineer- 
ii^  Educational  Establishments  and  the  Employment  of  Engineers  in 
Ireland  published  in  Apiil-May  1962,  in  The  Ei^ineer*  We  confine  our 
comments  to  three  of  these  sources. 

'Ihe  O.E.G.D.  Survey  throws  more  light  on  the  importance  of  the 
size  of  firm  to  the  demand  for  technical  personnel,  and  on  the  attitude 
of  employers  to  technical  training,  than  on  the  total  employment  posi- 
tion. Its  results  would  have  been  more  significant  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  emj^loy  a better  samptling  &ame  and  n its  coverage  had  been  wider. 
Some  idea  of  the  limitations  of  coverage  can  be  gleaned  &om  two  facts. 
The  manufacturing  sector  of  the  Irish  economy  contributed  only  atmut 
one  quarter  of  the  net  national  product  of  Ireland  in  1961.  According 
to  Professor  Leahy’s  survey,  in  1 wO,  two-thirds  of  Ireland’s  profession^ 
engineers  were  employed  by  the  government  or  by  public  utilities  and 
only  27.5  per  cent  by  private  industry. 

The  survey  by  Prmessor  O’Dormell  in  1961,  although  of  wider 
coverage  than  ffie  O.E.G.D.  survey,  is  subject  to  similar  limitations  but 
gives  a careful  and  useful  explanation  of  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  in 
survey  work  of  this  kind.  It  does  somethir^  to  supplement  the  very 
spane  information  on  labour  distribution  based  on  the  very  broad 
dassifications  of  the  official  occupational  classification  ^d  1951  census^. 

It  was  obvious  to  us  that  we  should  have  to  investigate  the  relation 
between  emigration  and  technical  trainir^  and  therefore  the  demand 
for  Irish-trained  technicians  and  techiiologbts  abroad.  It  is  clearly 
impossible  to  conduct  a survey  of  Irish-trained  personnel  in  other 
countries,  and  the  only  method  available  would  be  to  examine  the  size 
of  the  gap  between  the  “ output  ” of  technical  personnel  and  the  domestic 
^ intake  ” over  a series  of  years.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  are  only 
scattered  impressions  of  the  size  of  the  g^,  except  for  the  very  carefiU 
survey  of  professional  engineers  by  Profesor  Leahy.  Of  those  who 
graduated  fix>m  University  College,  Dublin,  between  1919  and  1960, 
and  were  still  living  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  approximately  one-quarter 
hdd  jobs  abroad,  and  of  the  emigrants  something  like  one-hau  were 
work^  in  the  United  States  or  United  Kingdom.  This  percentage  of 
emigrants  has  increased  somewhat  over  the  past  five  years,  though  it 
may  wdl  be  possible  that  a substantial  proportion  of  recent  emigrants 
are  seeking  experience  abroad  and  wiU  eventually  return  to  Irriand. 
Ti;e  extent  to  which  there  is  an  obl^ation  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  autho- 
riti^  to  subsidise  the  education  of  those  who  will  exercise  their  skills 


1.  Background  Repo^  paragraphs  40-06.  For  this  survey,^  which  was  under* 
taken  privately,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  106  firms  and  11  public  utilities^  of  which 
120  and  6 respectively  replied,  representuK  88,488  employees.  Its  objective  was  to 
find  the  proportion  or  tecnnolog^ts  and  tedmicians  to  empoyees. 

2.  Background  RqoOrt,  paragraph  66.  This  survey  was  replied  to  fay  2,097 
ei^ineets. 

I & Labour  distributioa  data  for  1960  shows  that  16  per  cent  of  the  workers  were 

^ salaried  .and  86  per  cent  wage  earners;  78per  cent  were  men  and  27  per  cent  women; 

10  per  cent  were  under  18  years  of  age.  Tne  1961  census  simply  dassmed  the  working 
i population  into  “ skilled  ’ , “ semi-skilled  ” and  “ unskilled  ”,  the  use  of  the  term 

\ tecbnidan  ” bring  rare. 
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abroad  is  a problem  of  major  importance  and  we  deal  with  it  at  a later 
stage. 

One  linal  point  concerning  the  existing  demand  position  is  in  what 
sense,  if  any,  there  is  a “ shortage  ” of  technical  personnel.  Several 
employers  and  others  aigued  that  there  was  a shortage  at  the  technician 
level  which  was  made  good  either  by  employing  less>skilled  men  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  done  or  even  by  employing  men  with  higher 
educational  qualifications  than  were  really  necessary.  It  was  repre- 
sented to  us,  for  example,  that  one-third  of  the  professional  engineers 
employed  in  public  utilities  (i.e.  over  15  per  cent  of  all  professional 
engineers  employed  in  Ireland)  were  doing  the  work  of  technicians. 
They  appearra  unwilling  to  accept  the  ailment  that  an  excess  demand 
for  technicians  might  be  relieved  by  raising  rates  of  remuneration  for 
qualified  stajBT,  which  suggests  that  those  industries  purporting  to  require 
technicians  were  either  inefficient  or  did  not  really  require  the  specialised 
qualiacations  necessary  for  technicians’  work.  A further  possibility 
would  be  that  technicians  with  the  required  qualifications  were  simply 
not  available.  The  question  of  the  degree  of  substitution  between  the 
technician  per  se  and  other  forms  of  manpower  and  even  machinery, 
both  in  the  short  and  long  run,  is  obviously  important  but  we  did  not 
have  time  to  investigate  it  fully.  Howevo*,  the  lack  of  clear  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  a **  shortage  ” serves  to  underscore  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  Bacl^round  Report  and  other  evidence  on  job  analysis. 
We  would  add  only  the  further  point  that  a “ shortage  ” or  “ surplus  ” 
of  technical  personnel  cannot  be  defined  without  reference  both  to  the 
required  qu^ty  of  technicians  and  to  their  rates  of  remuneration.  It 
is  a striking  fact  that  the  diffierential  in  earnings  between  craftsmen  and 
technicians  in  Irish  industry  appears  to  be  remarkably  narrow  (see 
Table  6).  This  might  be  compensated  in  some  instances  by  laiger 
fiinge  benefits  (although  we  understand  that  these  are  of  small  account 
in  Irish  industry)  and  by  greater  job  security.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that,  n there  exists  a shortage  of  technicians  as  nor- 
mally defined,  part  of  the  remedy  must  lie  in  higher  rates  of  remunera- 
tion for  those  who  are  best  qualified.  Whether  an  attempt  to  increase 
the  diffierential  would  be  acceptable  to  craft  unions  is  not  a matter  on 
which  we  feel  competent  to  express  an  opinion. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  demand  position  relates  to  the  future. 
In  estimating  fu^re  manpower  needs,  as  we  suggest  above,  attempts 
are  made  to  project  the  growth  of  G.N.P.  in  a^egate  and  by  sectors 
and  to  relate  changes  in  the  demand  for  various  types  of  manpower, 
including  technicians,  to  the  projected  changes  in  the  value  of  net 
output  in  each  sector,  after  allowing  for  **  replacement  ” demand  for 
the  relevant  type  of  manpower.  There  may  be  an  “ income  ” effect 
and  a **  substitution  ” effect,  although  in  practice  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
them.  The  “ income  effect  ” may  be  observed  in  a strong  positive 
correlation  between  changes  in  the  growth  of  net  output  in  inffividual 
sectors  and  changes  in  the  demand  for  technicians.  However,  the 
“ income  effect  ” may  be  simplemented  or  offeet  by  the  “ substitution 
effect  ”,  i.e.  the  possibility  of  employing  an  increasing  (or  even  decreas- 
ing) number  of  technical  personnel  at  the  expense  of  other  fiictors  of 
piwuction  even  if  there  were  no  growth  in  net  output  in  the  relevant 
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sector.  It  seems  to  us  probable  that  in  Ireland  the  substitution  effect 
would,  if  anything,  reinforce  the  income  effect  because,  even  if  the  Irish 
economy  were  to  grow  in  modest  fashion  over  the  next  few  years,  this 
modest  growth  could  be  maintained,  especially  under  threat  of  foreign 
competition  at  home  and  abroad,  only  by  the  substitution  of  trained 
and  skilled  manpower  for  unskilled  labour. 

The  possible  growth  in  demand  for  technical  personnel  is  discussed 
in  the  Background  Report  where  an  attempt  is  made^  to  use  the  O.E.C.D. 
and  O’Donnell  surveys  to  project  demand  for  technicians  and  technol- 
ogists for  an  unspecified  number  of  years. 

This  projection,  which  acknowledges  the  importance  of  lack  of 
data  on  present  manpower  structure,  assumes  a 1:1  relationship  between 
the  growth  in  total  G.N.P.  and  the  growth  in  demand  for  technicians 
and  technologists,  both  growing  at  5 per  cent.  The  5 per  cent  growth 
rate  is  simply  an  extrapoUition  of  the  G.N.P.  growth  rate  of  the  past 
three  years  but  the  5 per  cent  growth  in  demand  for  technologies  and 
technicians  is  regarded  as  a **  conservative  ” estimate®.  Allowing  for 
replacement  demand,  this  could  mean  a doubling  in  the  required 
number  of  technicians  and  technologists  over  ten  years. 

Some  comments  appear  to  be  in  order  as  the  sectoral  breakdown 
is  unavoidably  very  crude.  It  is  not  clear  how  far  the  projection  has 
relied  to  any  extent  upon  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire  which 
included  forecasts  by  individual  firms  of  demand  for  technicians  up  to 
1967,  but  it  might  be  wordi  making  the  point  that  they  cannot  be 
independent  of  each  other.  This  arises  because  the  output  of  one 
industry  may  be  the  input  of  another,  and  if  manpower  requirements 
are  relate  to  changes  in  output,  a whole  compiHcated  series  of  inter- 
relationships between  industries  has  to  be  investigated. 

It  must  be  clear  from  the  above  discussion  that  any  manpower 
survey  for  Ireland  designed  to  reveal  the  future  demand  for  technidans 
and  technolo^ts^  and  which  would  give  an  approximate  quide  to 
education  aumonties,  requires  a fuller  consideration  not  only  of  the 
statistical  but  also  of  the  methodological  problems  of  estimation.  The 
study  referred  to  above  is  perfectly  frank  about  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  projections  of  this  kind  and  implidtly  stresses  the  importance 
of  the  new  investigation  conducted  for  O.E.C.D.  into  investment  in 
education  in  Ireland  which  will  require  a thorough  and  comprehensive 
study  of  manpower  budgeting.  'Diis  investigation  should  afford  an 
opportunity  for  bringing  together  the  various  bodies  interested  in  man- 
power problems  and  it  would  be  a matter  for  regret  if  these  bodies 
pursued  independent  investigations  involving  duplication  of  effort  and 


1.  Back^und  R^rt,  paragraphs  77-88.  R^erence  is  made  to  the  Swedish 
method  in  which  the  value  of  production  per  industrial  employee  and  of  expenditure 
per  government  employee,  as  well  as  the  value  of  G.N.P.  are  used  as  a basis  for  calculat- 
mg  manpower  requirements.  The  fonner  data  being  inadequate  in  Ireland,  reference 
is  made  to  the  viuue  of  the  gross  national  product 

2.  Background  Report,  paragraph  84.  The  Swedish  relationship  between  the 
increase  in  G.N.P.  and  me  number  of  technical  personnel  is  3 per  cent:  4.6  per  cent 
for  industry,  and  3 per  cent:  3.5  per  cent  for  government  services.  The  Irish  rate  of 
increase  for  G.N.P.  was  5 per  cent  per  annum  for  the  past  three  years  (8  per  cent  for 
industry)  from  which  it  is  presumra  that  the  annual  requirements  for  technologists 
will  be  between  136-220,  and  for  technidaiu  230-450. 
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{ unnecessary  paperwork  for  busy  industrial  and  commercial  executives. 

I It  goes  vuthout  saying  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  preparing 

I estimates  of  overseas  demand  for  Irish  technical  personnel  over  the 

I same  period,  although  the  importance  of  this  source  of  employment 

I must  not  be  forgotten. 

! 

Supply  of  techniciens  — Quantitative 

The  two  important  questions  relating  to  the  supply  side  of  our 
enquiry  are  a)  what  are  the  expected  numbers  of  technicians  and 
technologists  forthcoming  over  the  next  few  years  and  b)  wUl  their 
training  suit  the  needs  of  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy? 

As  &r  as  a)  is  concerned,  we  require  to  have  information  regarding 
the  numbers  of  those  who,  given  the  existing  system  of  technical  and 
technological  training  and  planned  changes  in  this  system,  would  be 
expected  to  attend  courses.  From  this  information  it  would  be  possible 
to  take  a forward  look  at  the  trainii^  facilities  and  to  compare  those 
likdy  to  be  available  with  those  which  would  best  match  the  expected 
demand  for  technicians  and  technologists. 

The  answer  to  b)  will  depend  partly  upon  the  am^wer  to  a)  and 
partly  on  the  assessment  made  of  the  amount  and  composition  of 
demand  for  personnel  discussed  above.  Such  "forward  looks”  may 
have  to  take  account  of  the  choices  of  those  who  wish  to  undergo 
training  which  may  not  conform  to  the  choices  contidered  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  planning.  Thus  a student  may 
wish  to  become  a civil  engineer  regardless  of  the  future  income  prospects 
in  the  Irish  economy  and  may  eventually  be  content  with  a job  which 
could  be  undertaken  by  someone  with  less  trmning,  or  may  wish  to 
enugrate.  This  problon  of  freedom  of  choice  r^es  a major  issue  in  , 

r^ard  to  the  fiance  of  trmning  by  the  State.  I 

So  frir  as  we  are  aware,  det^ed  " forward  looks  ” of  this  kind  are  j 

not  undertaken  by  the  education  authoiities,  although  individual  i 

colleges  make  rough  calculations  of  the  numbers  of  stud^ts  ejected  > 

to  attend  courses.  In  consequence,  our  later  remarks  about  the  need 
for  an  expantion  in  technical  trmning,  as  well  as  changes  in  its  form,  j 

are  not  based  on  any  firm  projections  but  on  informed  "guesses ” from  l 

experts  in  the  fidd.  We  cannot  emphatize  too  strongly  that  " forward  ; 

looks  ” are  an  essential  part  of  any  consistent  programming  of  educa-  j 

tional  nee^,  and  it  is  to  be  hop^  that  the  supply  situation  will  be  I 

fiiUy  investigated  by  the  forthcoming  O.E.C.D.  study  of  investment  in  j 

education  in  Irdand.  i 

Because  of  the  lack  of  information,  our  report  on  the  supply  of  1 

technicians  must  concentrate  on  quality  rather  than  quantity.  j 

i 

Supply  of  technicians  — Qualitative  ! 

t 

i 

Criteria  for  technical  training  under  Irish  conditions  \ 

Before  discussing  the  training  of  technicians,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  briefly  the  training  of  apprentices  and  other  sections  of  the 
labour  force.  Such  training  not  only  has  a direct  bearing  on  labour 
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productivity  but  also  in  most  cases  lays  the  foundation  of  the  practical 
training  of  a technician  student 

Graft  apprentices  in  Ireland  have  a loi^  apprenticeship  period, 
5-7  years,  in  only  a few  trades  have  they  hitherto  had  to  pass  an 
examination  or  test  at  the  end  of  apprenticeship.  In  some  trades, 
e.g.  motor  car  engineering,  there  is  the  requirement  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion for  the  Junior  Trade  Certificate  after  a certain  number  of  years  of 
apprenticeship,  while  at  the  end  of  apprenticeship  a Senior  Trade  Certif- 
icate is  obtainable.  Before  entering  apprenticeship  many  youi^  people 
will  have  spent  some  years  in  a vocational  school  and,  durii^  the 
apprenticeship,  attendance  at  courses  in  a technical  school  is  required. 

Consequent  upon  the  Irish  Apprentice  Act  of 1959,  msyor  diai^es  in 
the  apprentice  training  schemes  may  be  expected  in  the  comii^  years. 
The  National  Apprenticeship  Board,  in  co-operation  with  educational 
authorities  and  mstitutions,  will  draw  up  geographical  plans  for  the 
supply  of  apprentice  training  through  technical  schools,  either  day  or 
residential.  These  new  technical  schools,  given  the  proper  conditions, 
may  be  expected  to  lead  to  a coimderable  rise  in  the  levels  of  skill  and 
productivi^  amoi^  apprentices  and  newly-trained  skilled  woikers.  As 
a consequence,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  adult  woikers  will  be 
offered  supplementary  courses  — mostly  m trade  theory  and  in  matl^ 
matics  and  sdence  but  also,  where  i^uired,  in  practicsJ  workshop  or 
laboratory  tntimi^. 

It  is  felt  by  many  spokesmen  for  Irish  managonent  and  labour 
that  supplementary  courses  for  adult  workers  are  the  most  urgent 
traii^g  need.  Such  courses,  when  propedy  prepared,  introduced  and 
earned  out,  can  give  ft^y  immediate  residts,  whereas  the  appraatice 
trmning  schemes  can  mve  measurable  results  only  after  some  years. 
But  the  greater  part  of  apprentice  training  depends  on  instruction  on 
the  job,  and  process  by  tto  method  would  obviously  be  accelerated  if 
quahty  and  productivity  in  plants  could  be  improved  in  the  near  future. 
This  observation  is  prompted  by  the  lai^e  number  of  small  firms,  many 
of  which  must  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  instal  up-to-date  equip- 
ment and  avail  themselves  of  the  latest  advances  in  the  techniques  of 
their  industry. 

A simikr  but  perhaps  more  serious  situation  exists  in  Irish  agri- 
culture, where  some  hesitation  to  implement  an  apprentice  training 
sdieme  arose  from  short^e  of  farms  suitable  for  such  training. 

it  be  decided  to  enter  into  a large-scale  effort  of  supplementary 
training  of  the  adult  labour  force  in  industry,  there  will  olmously  be  a 
need  for  more  instructors  and  technical  teachers.  These  could  be 
recruited  from  among  technidam  who  should  then  undergo  spedal 
courses  for  instructors.  Furthermore,  courses  would  be  need^  for 
foremen  and  other  supervisory  grades. 

A large-scale  programme  of  such  a nature  would  require  (insider- 
able  expenditure  and  could  not  be  implemented  without  thorough 
preparation.  The  respondbility  for  such  a pre^amme  might  be  dele- 
gated to  a committee  havii^  much  the  same  composition  as  the  National 
Apprentice  Board.  On  the  administrative  level  there  should  be  close 
co-operation  between  the  interested  Ministries,  notably  those  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  Industry  and  Commerce. 
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Any  curriculum  of  advanced  technical  education  must  be  based 
on  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences.  Therefore  entrants  to  the 
Colleges  of  Technology  should  have  reached  a fixed  minimum  standard 
in  these  subject,  servmg  as  a general  introduction  to  more  specialised 
courses.  To  ensure  that  they  shall  reach  this  level  they  shoidd  first 
have  followed  a course  specially  devised  for  this  purpose  and  delivered 
at  a vocational  or  (preferably)  technical  school,  whether  day  or  resi* 
dential.  The  suggested  age  of  entry  would  be  14-15  years  of  a^e,  and  ; 

the  course  should  consist  preponderwtly  of  mathematics,  physics  and 
chemistry  with  emphasis  on  the  practical  application  of  these  disciplines. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  teachers  should  be  trained  technical  teachers  1 

with  an  industrial  or  scientific  background.  The  opportunity  should 
be  created  for  adul^  to  take  the  same  coiurse  — if  necessary  in  a more 
condensed  form  and  possibly  in  the  evenings.  On  the  successful  com-  | 

pletion  of  such  a course,  the  students  shomd  be  awarded  a technical  | 

school-leaving  certificate  recognised  nationally.  It  will  be  necessary  in  j 

these  courses  to  concentrate  on  the  basic  subjects  listed  above.  If  any  ^ 

language  other  then  the  students’  mother  tongue  is  taught,  it  should  ^ 

be  a modem  continental  language. 

For  entry  to  the  Colleges  of  Technology  the  theoretical  qualification 
should  be  the  technical  school-leavii^  certificate  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  or  an  agreed  equivalent  qualification.  The  prac- 
tical quaMcation  should  be  a period  of  employment  with  a firm  approved 
for  this  purpose;  where  such  a period  of  employment  h^  not  been 
possible,  an  alternative  practical  qualification  could  be  gained  by  an 
additional  fixed  period  of  instruction  in  the  technical  school.  For  those 
enterii^  the  College  of  Technology  to  be  trained  for  such  technician- 
grades  as  do  not  require  extensive  practical  skill,  the  theoretical  quali- 
fication alone  would  be  sufficient  to  qualify  for  entry:  for  these  the 
course  should  be  shorter. 

Courses  whether  long  or  short  mi^t  be  organised  as  continuous 
or  sandwich  courses,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  industry. 

To  enable  the  students  to  take  foil  advantage  of  such  a course  it  is 
essential  that  they  shall  not  be  distracts!  by  financial  strii^ency. 

Respects  in  which  these  criteria  me  not  satined  by  the  existing  conations  in 

Ireland 

The  course  outlined  above  as  preparatory  for  entrants  to  the  Colleges 
of  Technology  does  not  as  yet  exist;  we  were  infonned,  however,  that 
somewhat  similar  proposals  have  been  worked  out  within  the  Ministry 
of  Education. 

The  secondary  schools  have  a strong  classical  and  linguistic  bias, 
and  in  their  curricula  mathematics  and  science  hold  a position  which 
leaves  many  students  inadequately  prepared  for  courses  m engineering 
and  science  (pure  or  applied).  The  secondary  school-leaving  certif- 
icate could,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  to  the  proposed 
technical  school  certificate  only  with  the  proviso  that  Honours  papers 
in  Mathematics  and  one  or  more  specified  science  suly'ects  are  passed 
at  the  examination.  | 

The  intelligence  requisite  to  technicians  and  technologists  is  not  | 
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lower  than  that  required  for  the  liberal  studies;  yet  the  secondary 
schools  cream  off  the  brightest  scholars,  leaving  to  the  vocational  schools 
in  general  (though  with  hrilliant  exceptions)  those  pupils  whose  scholastic 
attainments  have  been  lower.  While  it  is  true  that  the  qualities  required 
for  Grammar  School  courses  are  not  identical  with  those  required  for 
technical  proficiency,  it  is  also  true  that,  cetms  paribus,  those  who  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  the  brighter  pupils  before  the  age  of  11  J or 
13  vtill  profit  most  from  the  technical  course.  We  cannot  ther^ore 
feel  entirely  satisfied  with  a method  of  selection  for  technical  training 
which  is  largely  by  elimination  of  those  whose  scholastic  attainments 
have  been  higher. 

With  existing  curricula  the  vocational  schools  (and  the  secondary 
schools  to  a lesser  extent,  since  they  provide  fewer  entrants)  fitil  to 
provide  adequate  preparation  for  the  Colleges  of  Technology.  In 
consequence  of  this  faUure  the  Colleges  have  to  devote  their  first  year 
of  tuition  to  instruction  which  should  have  been  given  at  an  earlier  stage. 

The  educational  ^tem  as  at  present  constituted  suffers  firqm  a 
general  lack  of  flexibility  — e.g.  the  lack  of  a ladder  from  vocational 
school  to  university,  and  also  a lack  of  inter'institutional  mobility. 

We  note  that  a considerable  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  Irish  language  in  primary  and  secondary  schools.  This 
represents  National  Policy,  which  we  accept  as  a prenme.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  Science  and  en^eeiing  textbooks  in  Irish  are 
few,  with  the  result  that  the  knowledge  of  the  language  acquired  at 
the  lower  level  cannot  be  generally  appUed  to  the  study  of  these  subjects 
at  the  higher  technical  level. 

Recommendations 

A determined  attempt  should  be  made  to  improve  the  coverage 
of  manpower  surveys  of  existing  demand  for  technic^  personnel,  giving 
full  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  classification  of 
grades  and  types  of  technicians  and  technologists  which  will  aid  pro- 
jections. A start  might  be  made  with  the  Electrical  Supply  Industry 
which  is  a major  employer  of  technicians  and  engineers. 

In  the  study  of  existing  and  future  demand  for  technical  personnel, 
close  co-operation  is  required  between  educationists,  econonmts  and 
engineers  so  that  duplication  is  avoided  and  questionnaires  can  be 
streamlined.  In  particular,  it  is  essential  to  increase  understanding  of 
some  of  the  methodological  problems  of  manpower  surveys,  the  more 
important  of  which  may  be  more  readily  apparent  to  the  statistician 
and  econonmt. 

Given  the  importance  of  the  use  of  ^ood  projection  methods  and 
the  need  for  continual  revision  of  them,  it  is  clear  from  our  observations 
that  the  assembly  and  collation  of  statistical  data  should  not  be  a matter 
for  ad  hac  investigation  but  should  be  a permanent  part  of  the  work  of 
the  education  authorities.  The  need  for  some  such  arrangement  will, 
in  our  view,  become  increatingly  apparent  once  the  full  implications 
of  the  O.E.C.D.  study  of  investment  in  education  are  realised. 

The  desire  for  further  technical  education  should  be  stimulated  by 
means  of  vocational  guidance  to  children  at  school  and  by  an  informa- 
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i tion  pro^mme  directed  to  the  parent  and  to  the  adult  labour  force,  | 

It  would  be  advantageous  if  the  television  system  as  well  as  the  Irish  | 

press  were  to  supply  regular  information  on  industrial  development  I 

and  on  training  and  ^ucation  for  industry.  : 

The  supply  of  different  types  h^her-  or  lower-level  technician  | 

education  should  be  carefoUy  investigate  in  the  light  of  projections  of  | 

the  demand  in  the  different  sectors  of  the  Irish  economy.  i 

Full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  save  c<»t  op  I 

the  technician  courses  by  the  introduction  of  courses  for  the  proposea 
Tedmical  School  Irving  Certificate.  By  this  means  there  could  be 
created  opportunities  for  nwre  young  people  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  to  | 

undergo  technician  education.  It  would  also  enable  adult  workers  to 
get  such  an  education.  The  advantage  for  the  Colleges  of  Technology 
i would  be  not  ouly  the  saving  of  time  on  the  fundamental  subjects  but 

I also  more  time  av^able  for  techndogical  subjects  as  well  as  the  practical 

I application  of  techndogy. 

I More  emphasis  slmuld  be  put  on  full-time  day  courses  as  these 

can  lead  to  lugher  levels  of  acluevement.  Such  courses  may  appear  to 
involve  h^^her  costs  than  evening  courses,  but  thorough  investigation 
might  lead  to  a different  conclusion.  One  consideration  is  that  the 
removal  by  bursaries  of  economic  handicaps  would  undoubtedly  enable 
a lar^r  number  of  students  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  course  and 
thereby  complete  their  studies.  Another  is  that  day  courses  in  the  long 
run  result  in  a higher  de^e  of  utilisation  of  expeimve  teaching  equip- 
ment, laboratories  and  cla^iooms. 

For  each  line  of  study  we  stroi^ly  iwommend  careful  consideration 
of  the  real  requir^ents  of  practical  skill  or  experience.  Ouly  in  very 
rare  cases  shomd  it  be  necessary  to  demand  completion  of  five  to  seven 
years  of  appr^ticeship  before  entry  into  a course. 

As  mentioned  awve,  page  88,  there  may  be  cases  where  practical 
experience  before  entry  into  the  study  should  not  be  required.  In  such 
i cases,  however,  it  might  be  necessary  either  to  give  sandwich  courses 

I with  shorter  periods  (6-12  months)  in  industry  or  to  give  the  necessary 

I training  in  workshops  or  laboratories  in  the  College. 

Policy  decisions  on  structure  of  the  courses,  entry  requirements 
and  other  industrial  experience  as  well  as  other  principles  of  the  curric- 
ulum design  should  be  delegated  to  a national  committee  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  colleges  and  industry 
' (management  and  labour).  Such  a committee  should  in  particular  be 

consulted  on  the  level  of  attainment  required  at  ^e  end  of  study  and  i 

on  the  methods  by  which  the  certificate  examination  should  be  carried 
out.  There  may  be  reasons  to  consider  very  seriously  whether  require-  | 

ments  in  Ireland  should  be  the  same  as  in  England.  In  the  interest  of 
the  Irish  economy  there  may  be  good  reasons  to  require  from  the  Irish  | 

technician  a higher  level  of  attainment.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  be  ] 

necessa^  to  take  precautionary  measures  against  an  intensification  of  \ 

the  emigration  problem  by  constitutive  safeguards  in  the  system  of  | 

scholarships  and  bursaries.  ^ 

It  should  be  made  the  responsibility  of  the  Irish  Government  to  I 

maintain  the  appropriate  standmds  both  of  the  quality  of  the  courses  j 

and  of  the  requirements  for  the  certificate.  In  making  these  and  other 
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decisions  on  educational  policy,  the  Irish  authorities  would  find  of  value 
the  series  of  studies  of  technician  education  in  O.E.GD.  Member 
countries. 

The  roponsibility  for  the  certificate  examination  should  be  shared 
b^een  a ^vemment  committee  and  Ibe  Colleges  according  to  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  closer  co- 
operation than  now  exists  between  the  Colleges  of  Technology  and  the 
Universities.  In  the  field  of  technical  and  scientific  education  they 
have  a common  interest  in  many  sections  of  the  curriculum  as  the 
technological  subjects  are  the  same.  Tbey  also  should  coioperate  on 
the  supply  of  further  education  to  technologists  and  technicians  who 
have  worked  some  time  in  industry  or  elsewhere  after  completion  of 
studies.  This  co-operation  might  lead  to  the  institution  by  the  National 
University  of  external  degrees  in  engineering  and  science  if  the  need 
for  ^^ineers  and  s<r-"*^sts  outstrips  the  facilities  for  internal  degrees. 

The  ultimate  (though  not  necei^sarily  the  proximate)  responsibility 
for  the  financing  of  technical  and  technologic^  training  must  lie  with 
the  State.  We  prefer  not  to  lay  down  a precise  fonnula  for  the  discharge 
of  thri  responsibfiity  but  to  list  the  con^derations  relevant  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a policy. 

The  first  stage  would  be  a thorough  analysis  of  the  costs  of  technical 
training,  including  the  “ opportunity  costs  ” arising  from  withdrawing 
a greater  proportion  of  those  of  working  ^ than  hitherto  from  the 
labour  force  in  order  to  educate  them.  O.E.G.D.  has  conriderable 
experience  in  the  preparation  of  cost  estimates,  and  guidance  might  be 
sought  from  them.  Such  an  investigation  should  reveal  the  proportions 
of  the  cost  of  technical  education  borne  by  the  student  (or  ^ parents) 
and  by  the  State,  and  also  the  average  and  “ matginal  cost  ” of  educating 
different  kinds  of  trainee  or  student. 

The  second  stage  is  concerned  with  the  determination  of  the  pro- 
portion of  future  costs  which  should  be  borne  by  the  State.  This  will 
depend  on  the  view  taken  by  the  Irish  authorities  of  the  community  as 
distinct  from  individual  economic  benefits  derived  from  such  training. 
If  the  Irish  authorities  feel  committed  to  the  O.E.G.D.  econoimc  grow^ 
objective,  then  it  seems  highly  likely  that  economic  incentives  alone 
wul  not  ensure  the  necessary  supply  of  recruits,  givai  the  present  extent 
and  form  of  State  finance. 


The  third  stage  concerns  the  form  in  which  financial  help  by  the 
State  should  be  offered.  Should  it  be  grants  or  loans  to  student^ 
Should  there  be  subsidies  to  the  current  and/or  capital  budgets  of 
technical  schools  and  Golleges  of  Technology  which  would  allow  for  the 
charging  of  fees  below  cost?  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  be  dogmatic 
about  mese  matters  because  dedsions  on  methods  of  finance  involve 
questions  of  values  as  well  as  facts  and  logic.  If  the  Irish  authorities 
consider  that  pove^  is  a bar  to  educational  opportunities  they  may 
prefer  generous  maintenance  grants  to  subsidised  loa  is,  or  remisrion  of 
fees,  even  if  the  individual  economic  benefit  from^  education  is  con- 
siderable. Two  matters  seem  to  us  to  be  of  spedal  interest  in  the  Irish 
setting.  The  first  is  the  possibility  of  regional  inequalities  in  finandal 
burdens.  The  second  is  the  emigration  issue  — to  what  extent  does 
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the  State  receive  a “ return  ”,  economic  or  social,  from  a subsidy  to  the 
technical  education  of  a potential  ^migr^?  This  is  a major  question. 
We  hope  that  with  the  current  efforts  being  made  to  develop  me  Irish 
economy  it  will  soon  bc'^ome  a less  relevant  one. 

We  recommend  that  this  whole  coniplex  problem  of  the  financing 
of  technical  education  be  made  the  subject  of  early  investigation  and 
action. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONFRONTATION  MEETING 

PARTICIPANTS  AND  QIJESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 


The  confrontation  meetii^  for  the  country  review  of  Ireland  was 
held  in  Pans  on  Tuesday,  January  29di}  1963,  at  a regular  meetix^r  of 
die  0.£.C.D.’s  Committee  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel  under 


the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Henning  Friis  (Denmark). 
The  memb^  of  the  Irish  ddegadon  were; 


Dr.  PJ.  Hillery 

Dr.  T.  0*Rafferty  

Professor  J.P.  O’Donnell  . . . 

Mr.  Patrick  Lynch 

Mr.  Michael  J.  O’Flanaoan. 

The  examiners  were; 
Professor  Alan  T.  Peacock  . . 

Dr.  Werner  Rasmussen 


Minister  for  Education. 

Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Irish  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Head,  Chemical  Engineering  Dept., 
University  College,  Dublin. 

Lecturer  m Economics,  University  Col- 
lege Dublin. 

CMef  Inspector,  Technical  Instruction 
Branch,  Department  of  Education. 
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Professor  of  Economics^  University  of 
York. 

Director  and  Commissioner  of  Tech- 
nical Education  in  Denmark. 


On  the  basis  of  their  report,  ^e  examiners  posed  the  following 
questiom  which  were  discussed  durii^  the  course  the  confrontation 
meetii^: 

1.  Would  the  Delegation  consider  it  useful  to  have  a permanent 
committee  on  technical  manpower  in  Ireland  which  would  be 
concerned  with  the  employment  prospects  of  technicians  and 
tedmolo^ts  as  wdl  as  with  traimng  and  education? 

2.  What  pnority,  if  any,  would  the  D^gation  give  to  the  setting 
up  of  a permanent  statistical  unit  in  the  Department  Educa- 
tion which  would  assist  in  costing  educational  projects  and 
prepaiii^  long-term  education  budgets? 

3.  In  the  light  of  projected  trends  in  me  r^onal  distribution  of 
population  and  mdustrial  and  agricultural  activity,  how  would 
the  Delegation  view  the  possibility  of  improving  fiicilities  for 
higher  technical  education  in  the  western  and  southern  regions 
of  Ireland? 

4.  To  facilitate  the  train^  of  technicians  and  technologists,  does 
the  Delegation  view  with  favour  the  proposal  for  new  technical 
courses  in  which,  if  any  language  other  than  the  student’s 
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mother  tongue  be  taught,  it  shall  be  a modern  continental 
language 

5.  Assuming  that  the  Irish  Delegation  were  willing  to  support 
State  expenditure  on  technical  education,  what  order  of 
priority  would  they  consider  appropriate 

6.  If  such  hnancial  support  were  forthcoming,  would  the  Delega- 
tion wish  to  make  it  available  only  to  those  willing  to  remain 
— or  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  working  life  — in  Ireland? 

7.  What  form  should  the  additional  State  expenditure  on  technical 
training  take  — e.g.  subsidised  fees,  capital  grants  for  buildings 
and  equipment,  loans  or  grants  to  students?  (It  would  be 
helpful  if  the  Delegation  were  to  offer  reasons  for  choosing 
one  form  of  support  as  against  another*) 


OPENING  STA1*EMENTS 


As  background  for  the  discussion  qf  technical  education  in 
Irelandy  Prqfessor  Peacock  discussed  die  Irish  emuomy  and 
technical  development  and  Ascribed  the  framework  within 
wMck  the  examiners  had  considend  the  subject  and  the  method" 
ology  they  had  adopts  in  assesmg  Ireland* s medfor  tech- 
nicians. 

The  total  real  output  of  the  Irish  economy  rose  from  £ 583.2  million 
in  1957  to  £ 750.0  n^on  in  1962  — an  increase  of  28.6  per  cent  in 
five  years  which  is  equivalent  to  an  average  rate  of  over  5 per  cent  a 
year.  This  rate  of  growth,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  produce 
an  acute  shortage  of  technicians  and  technolo^ts,  was  achieved  with 
very  little  change  in  the  workii^;  population  largely  because  Ireland 
had  a substanti^  margin  of  unu^  productive  capacity. 

Economic  forecasts  to  1970  envisage  a continued  rise  in  the  gross 
national  product  at  an  average  rate  of  4.2  per  cent  a year  with  an  even 
foster  rate  of  growrii  — 5 i per  cent  a year  — for  industrial  output. 
As  there  is  no  longer  an  appreciable  amount  of  unused  capacity  in  the 
Irish  economy,  these  projectims  underline  the  important  role  whidi 
technical  education  must  play  in  the  years  ahead  to  meet  the  inevitable 
demand  for  technically  trained  personnel  created  not  only  by  the  high 
growth  rate  but  by  the  changing  structure  of  the  economy.  Ireland  is 
dearly  in  process  of  shifting  from  a {nredominantly  agricultural  to  a 
predominantly  industrial  economy.  In  foct,  the  output  statistics  show 
that  the  cross-over  point  was  reaped  in  1958  when,  for  the  first  time, 
the  value  of  industrial  production  exceeded  (by  the  relatively  small 
mar^  of  £ 8 mUlion  or  6.7  per  cent)  the  vmue  of  £^cultui^  pro- 
duction. By  1962,  industrial  output  was  almost  30  per  cent  (£  40  mil- 
lion) greater  than  ^^cnltural  output  and  it  is  expected  that  by  1970 
industry  will  run  42  per  cent  (or  £ 76  million)  ahead  of  agriculture. 

While  the  relative  rate  of  growth  of  industry  is  an  important 
influence  on  the  demand  for  tedmical  personnel,  it  must  not  be  foi^otten 
that  the  service  sector,  and  particularly  the  public  utilities  such  as 
electrical  supply,  are  major  employers  of  technical  staff,  and  that 
mechanisation  of  agriculture  is  Ukdy  to  increase.  Indeed,  the  examiners 
feel  that  they  were  not  able  to  give  as  much  attention  to  the  place  of 
technical  education  in  the  agricdtural  sector  as  it  deserved. 

Determining  the  Ofumum  Level  of  Technical  Education 

Over  the  past  five  years  the  analysb  of  the  economics  of  education 
has  made  some  great  strides  forward.  Attention  has  been  concentrated 
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OIL  the  economic  contribution  made  by  education,  and  to  this  end  there 
have  been  four  main  approaches.  These  have  been  identified  by  Bowen, 
in  an  O.E.G.D.  pubhcation^,  as  the  simple  correlation  approach,  the 
residual  approach,  the  rate~of>retum  approach  and  the  manpower 
needs  approach.  These  approaches  are  in  some  respects  complementary 
rather  than  competitive.  The  fact  that  we  have  accepted  the  last- 
named  as  the  appropriate  one  is  not  to  say  that  the  other  methods 
mi^t  not  be  fiimnuUy  investigated  in  Ireland.  (The  residual  approach 
is  omitted  in  the  following  ducussion.) 

Simple  Correlation  Approach 

The  first  method  has  the  appeal  of  simplicity.  One  could  make 
an  inter-country  comparison  of  relative  e^en^tures  on  technical 
education  and  ponder  over  the  differences.  These  comparisons  might 
be  based  on  expenditure  on  technical  education  as  a proportion  of 
G.N.P.  or  simply  as  expenditure  per  capita.  Similarly,  enrolment  in 
various  forms  of  technical  education  could  be  comparra  with  G.N.P. 
per  capita  and  so  on.  One  could  also  make  an  inter-temporal  compar- 
ison by  looking  at  the  grow^  in  teclmical  education  in  Nation  to  tiie 
growth  in  G.N^.  or  in  particular  segments  of  G.N.P.  perhaps  classified 
on  an  industry  basis. 

The  practical  problems  of  this  approach  are  well  known.  In  the 
case  of  Ireland,  it  is  difiScult  enough  to  get  figures  for  government 
expenditure  on  technical  education  classified  in  a meaningful  form, 
he.  showing  resource-use.  Moreover,  any  comparison  between  coun- 
tries, however  similar  in  economic  structure,  would  have  to  take  account 
of  the  different  roles  played  by  various  fonm  technical  training,  and 
this  presents  further  complications.  It  is,  for  example,  a formidable 
tadi  to  attempt  to  make  estimates  of  the  resources  devoted  to  'on-the- 
job*  training,  which  is  a particularly  significant  foctor  in  Ireland. 

Several  other  important  problems  would  arise  even  if  computations 
of  reasonable  accuracy  could  be  made.  When  we  compute  ex^nditure 
on  resources  us^  for  technical  education,  we  are  not  measuring  outputs 
but  inpu^,  so  in  comparing  the  expenditure  of  different  countries  we 
have  to  make  fur Aer  assumptions  about  efficiency.  Measuring  the 
efficiency  of  education  is,  in  the  end,  an  insoluble  problem.  Secondly, 
even  assuming  a positive  correlation  between  technical  education  and 
economic  growth,  we  have  to  be  very  cautious  in  drawing  conclusions 
about  the  yield  of  technical  education  as  an  investment.  We  have  to 
recognise  me  opportunity-cost  problem:  technical  education  absorbs 
ph^cal  and  human  resources  which  might  have  been  used  for  other 
productive  puipc^es. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  what  might  be  called  the  social 
^otmting  assets  of  technical  education  expen^ture  deserve  looking 
into  in  Irdan^  and  international  comparipns,  especially  with  coun- 
tries of  similar  structure  and  prosperity,  might  aid  perspective  It  trill 
be  clear  firom  the  Background  Report,  however,  that  existing  statistics 
are  not  comprehensive  enough. 


1.  Eemmae  Aspects  of  Higher  Educaiiont  O.E.G.D.,  March,  1964. 
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Rate-of’Retum  Approach 

The  method  of  this  approach  is  to  measure  the  rate  of  return  &om 
investment  in  technical  education,  broadly  speakii^,  by  comparing 
life-time  earnings  of  those  with  and  those  without  some  given  input  of 
education.  This  rate  of  return  may  then  be  compared  \nth  rates  of 
return  on  other  forms  of  investment.  There  are  formidable  conceptual 
and  practical  problems  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  An  important 
feature  of  the  situation  in  Ireland  illustrates  these  problems.  Only 
under  certain  well-defined  assumptions  would  it  be  true  that  the  rate 
of  return  to  the  student  also  reflects  his  productivity  from  a national 
point  of  view.  Some  of  the  benefits  of  investment  in  nis  education  may 
accrue  to  the  community  at  large  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  hi^er  earnings 
to  himself.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  result  of  investment  in  education 
may  be  a job  abroad  where  the  rate  of  return  to  the  individual  is  higher 
than  at  home.  In  that  case  Ireland  loses  not  only  a productive  resource 
but  also  the  external  benefits.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  many 
emigrants  eventually  return  after  having  had  valuable  on-the-job 
training  and  wider  experience  abroad  so  that  Ireland  benefits  jE^m 
their  temporary  emigration.  It  would  be  well  worthwhile,  howev^,  to 
make  some  cal(^ations,  when  policy  action  is  contemplated,  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  subsidisation  of  technicians*  and  technolo^ts* 
education  represents  a subsidy  to  other  countries.  In  such  a calculation 
the  conceptual  framework  of  the  rate-of-retum  approach  can  be  very 
usefrd. 

Manpower  Budget  Approach 

This  approach  seeks  to  determine  the  future  status  of  the  demand- 
supply  relationship  for  technological  manpower  by  assuming  some  rate 
of  ^wth  for  the  economy,  trying  to  analyse  the  demand  for  technicians 
and  technologists  which  Iha^  growth  will  create  and  then  comparing 
this  demand  with  the  supply  that  is  likely  to  be  produced  as  the  result 
of  whatever  plans  the  educational  authorities  nmy  Imve.  The  validity 
of  the  calculations  depend,  of  course,  on  the  validity  of  the  assumptions, 
llie  Irish  authorities  believe  that  it  is  foirly  safe  to  assume  an  expansion 
rate  of  over  4 per  cent  a year  in  real  output  and  the  Background  Report 
therefore  uses  the  manpower-budgeting  approach.  The  investijrations 
of  future  demand  refereed  to  in  i^e  Exanuners*  Report  (page  85)  are 
quite  helpful  but  we  think  that  a good  deal  more  work  needs  to  be  done 
in  order  to  refine  calculations  of  this  kind. 

Predictions  of  frimre  needs  and  future  resources  are  hazardous  at 
best,  no  matter  what  statistical  approach  is  used  to  arrive  at  or  justify 
them.  Obviously  the  closest  cooperation  between  educational  author- 
ities, technological  mans^ement  and  economists  is  nece^ary  in  order 
to  draw  up  rational  programmes  for  technical  education. 
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Dr.  Ramussm  opened  the  discussion  by  ^mng  th 
examiners^  impressions  of  some  general  attitudes  th^  had found 
in  Ireland  that  had  a direct  bearing  on  the  technical  education 
problem. 

First,  we  found  in  Ireland  a widespread  interest  in  the  technician 
problem,  but  no  general  agreement  on  or  understanding  of  the  techni- 
cian’s precise  role  and  function.  On  this  subject  there  seemed  to  be 
no  common  language  among  the  pet^le  we  interviewed,  even  though 
Uiey  spoke  English.  We  tmrefore  stroi^y  support  this  Committee’s 
decision  to  organise  further  .study  of  the  function  of  the  technician,  of 
his  training  and  of  the  explmtation  of  his  capabilities  in  different  sectors 
of  the  economy. 

Secondly,  there  was  general  agreement  that  more  should  be  done 
to  improve  technical  education,  but  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  methods  | 

that  should  be  adopted.  Underlying  the  uncertainties  and  divergencies  | 

on  both  these  pointe  there  seemed  to  be  a general  feeUng  of  uncertainty 
about  the  future  of  the  Irish  economy,  and  uncertainty  about  the  con-  | 

sequences  of  better  training  for  technicians  and  others.  One  of  the  i 

questions  focin^  Ireland  seems  to  be  whether  better  training  vdll  | 

stimulate  the  Irish  economy,  or  whether  it  will  simply  facilitate  emigra- 
tion, thus  draining  away  Ireland’s  best  qualified  human  resources  to 
stimulate  industry  in  other  countries  — not  only  other  English-speakii^ 
countries  but  also  developing  countries  round  the  world.  Only  the 
Irish  Government  can  remove  these  doubts  and  mismvings  though 
foresighted  planning  and  the  development  of  integrated  economic  and 
educational  policies. 

Thirdly,  there  seemed  to  be  a lack  of  awareness  of  the  general 
need  for  scientific  and  technical  education.  We  live  in  a rapidly- 
changing  world  in  which  new  equipment  and  automatic  machinery  are 
being  introduced  everywhere  — not  only  in  industry,  but  also  in  agri- 
culture, in  the  office  and  in  the  home.  Today,  for  the  first  time  in 
human  history  since  industrial  development  brought  about  spec^isa- 
tion  of  labour,  everybody  must  be  something  of  a technician  — and 
therefore  everybody  should  have  at  least  a minimum  technical  education 
merely  to  enable  him  (and  her)  to  cope  with  the  new  environment. 

But  this  is  only  the  utilitarian  facet  of  the  more  general  truth  that 
— again,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  human  history — no  person  can 
be  resided  as  truly  ‘educated’  unless  he  has  some  knowledge  both  of 
scientific  method  and  of  the  basic  achievements  of  science  in  the  New 
Age.  This  is  a plea,  not  for  narrowing  education  to  mere  technics,  but 
for  ividening  it  so  that  the  student’s  horizon  is  enlarged,  his  insight 
deepened  and  his  imagination  quickened.  If  the  schools  do  not  shoulder  | 
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this  task^  it  will  be  taken  over  — less  responsibly  — by  that  most  popular 
genre  of  contemporary  schoolboy  literature:  * Science-Ficdon  \ 

We  therefore  strongly  recommend  that  educational  measures  should 
be  treated  as  a fundamental  and  essentia]  part  of  economic  development 
policies^  that  expenditure  oh  education  should  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  forms  of  Icng-term  national  investment^  and  that 
technical  education  should  be  broadly  designed  to  cater  not  only  to  the 
manufacturing  industries  but  to  all  other  modem  economic  activities, 
especially  agticulture. 


In  replji  Dr*  Hillery  outlined  the  Govettmmfs  gmeral 
attitude  towards  educational  planning* 

I »n  not  surprised  that  the  Examiners  found  a certmn  amount  of 
uncertainty  about  the  future  during  their  visit  to  Irdand  — it  probably 
exists  everywhere.  like  responsible  people  everywhere,  we  in  Ireland 
are  trying  to  look  ahead,  in  so  far  as  that  is  ever  humanly  possible,  to 
see  what  the  hiture  will  be  like  so  that  we  may  determine  what  we 
must  do  now  to  meet  our  needs  five,  ten,  twenty  years  from  now.  We 
are  very  conscious,  in  Ireland,  of  living  in  rapidly  changing  times.  We 
intend  to  malce  whatever  changes  we  think  necessary  and  feasible  to 
meet  our  present  and  probable  needs.  Unfortunatdy,  but  inevitably, 
our  position  is  rather  like  that  of  someone  who  is  mal^g  an  immense 
effort  to  create  something  with  the  materials  at  hand  without  being 
quite  able  to  calculate  wmt  the  final  effect  of  his  efforts  should  be  — or 
to  what  extent  it  will  be  influenced  by  events  not  under  his  control. 

One  thv^,  however,  is  perfectly  dear:  it  is  our  Govemmenfs 
policy  to  make  a substantial  investment  in  education.  We  view  educa- 
tion broadly  — as  encompassii^  not  only  vocational  but  cultural, 
humanistic  and  moral  matters.  While  the  present  discussion  is,  of 
course,  concerned  with  technical  education,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  this  particular  type  of  education  from 
our  conception  of  what  a complete  education  shomd  be.  I should  like 
to  assure  the  Committee  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a static  system 
or  with  a people  wedded  to  a particular  system  of  education.  We 
intend  to  make  chaises,  we  shaU  wdcome  changes,  and  we  are  not 
only  willing  but  e^er  to  have  advice  on  the  form  some  of  these  changes 
mi^t  take. 

Perhap  our  greatest  hdp  in  making  adequate  provision  for  the 
training  of  techni^  manpower  will  come  from  the  studies  at  present 
being  carried  out  by  the  ^mmittee  and  Team,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Lynch,  set  up  in  cooperation  with  O.E.C.D.  We  are  grateful  to 
O.E.G.D.  for  participating  with  us  in  a study  of  our  probable  man- 
ppver  requirements  and  our  future  educational  needs.  Our  planning 
will,  I think,  rdy  very  heavily  on  the  investigations  and  recommenda- 
tions of  that  Committee  and  Team. 
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Dr.  fymh  commented  m the  endg^edion  problem. 

Ireland  is  a very  old  country  and  I do  not  think  any  other  country 
has  such  a long  experience  of  emigration  and  migration.  “ Migration 
as  we  m^ht  c^  it,  has  al\ra.ys  been  partly  a feature  of  economic  condi- 
tions in  Ireland  and  in  recent  years  the  outward  dow  has  been  diminish- 
ii^  — especially  during  the  past  four  years. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  rate  of  economic  growth  over 
the  past  five  years  should  not  be  maintained  to  the  end  of  the  decade  — 
why  we  should  not  be  able  to  increase  our  G.N.P.  by  50  per  cent,  which 
is  me  target  that  we,  along  with  the  other  O.E.G.D.  countries,  set 
ourselves.  If  that  happens,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  migra- 
tion ” will  reach  manageable  proportions  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  our  migrants  do  return  — and  will  increas- 
ingly return  if  economic  expandon  continues  — suggests  to  me  that 
this  problem  of  investii^  in  people  who  emigrate  is  not  so  great  as  some 
people  think. 

In  any  case,  close  economic  relations  between  Britain  and  Ireland 
have  had  the  effect  of  converting  them  into  a common  labour  market. 
This  being  so,  it  follows  that  mvestment  in  technical  education  in 
Ireland  for  people  who  may  go  to  Britain  to  work  does  not  perhaps 
present  as  much  of  a problem  as  it  mig^t  if  these  people  were  to  become 
permanent  emigrants. 

As  for  the  question  of  individual  income  versus  national  benefit, 
it  has  always  been  the  policy  in  Ireland  to  regard  the  individual,  rather 
than  the  nation,  as  the  unit  of  wel&re.  We  give  priority  to  the  needs 
of  the  individud  and  consider  it  a matter  of  pubUc  policy  to  provide 
him  with  a quantum  of  education. 


i 


DISCUSSION  OF  EXAMINERS’  QUESTIONS 


1 . " Would  the  Delegation  condd&c  it  usejiil  to  have  a per^ 
manent  committee  on  technical  manpower  in  Ireland  which 
would  be  concerned  with  the  employment  prospects  of 
techmcians  md  technolo^sts  as  weU  as  with  training  and 
educc^n?  ” 


In  introducing  this  question,  Mr.  Rasmussen  noted  that  various 
steps  taken  to  improve  technical  training  included  recent  legislation 
covering  apprenticeship.  This  was  important  because  apprenticeship 
so  often  provides  the  basis  for  techmcian  traimng.  However,  while 
there  was  general  agreement  in  Ireland  that  the  length  of  appren- 
ticeship (which  in  many  cases  is  as  long  as  5*7  years)  should  be  reduced, 
a dr£^tic  reduction  could  not  be  expected  in  the  near  future  since 
changes  would  require  a new  training  policy  in  each  industry  or  ciaft. 
In  any  case,  apprenticeship  should  not  be  the  only  channel  for  technician 
trmning.  The  exanuners  were  impressed  by  the  need  for  flexibility  in 
the  routes  by  wltich  a boy  or  g^l  might  become  a technician.  As  a 
step  in  this  direction,  the  necessary  preparatory  courses  should  be  made 
part  of  the  school  system  or  be  made  available  to  those  who  have  already 
left  school.  To  coordinate  the  different  measures  that  nught  be  taken 
to  produce  technidans  for  many  different  tasks,  the  Government  should, 
perhaps,  establish  a Committee  which  would  co-operate  with  existing 
bodies,  such  as  the  National  Apprenticeship  Board,  and  would  also  concern 
itsdf  wth  general  techmcal  manpower  requirements,  training  policy, 
and  employment  prospects. 

Mr.  O’Flana^n  ex{dained  that  the  Act  under  which  the  National 
Apprentic^hip  Board  o{»rates  gives  it  the  right  to  d^i^nate  a trade  as 
one  to  which  the  Act  applies  and  to  set  the  qualiflcations  necessary  to 
enter  that  trade  — i.e.  to  prescribe  the  years  of  schooling  and  the 
subjects  to  be  passed,  at  the  ^ of  about  16,  for  admission.  There  is 
a t^  of  competence  about  halfway  through  the  apprenticeship  training 
period  which  averages  about  five  years.  Boys  nom^ly  enter  about  the 
age  of  15  plus  and  finish  at  about  21.  At  the  end,  of  course,  there  is  an 
examination  both  on  the  theoretical  and  practic^  a»)ects  of  the  trade 
and  a certificate  is  awarded,  llie  Act  has  thus  far  been  appfitxl  with 
legal  force  to  three  separate  trades:  motor-mechanics,  electricians,  and 
furniture  trade  workers.  In  auddition,  there  are  voluntary  schemes 
which  cover  other  groups,  including  one  for  building  trades  generally. 
Both  industry  and  the  unions  are  cooperating  in  setting  up  Trade 
Cioinmittees  to  regularise  apprenticeship  training  in  the  various  trades. 

Professor  O’Donnell  agreed  that  it  would  be  most  useful  to  have 
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a permanent  committee  on  technical  manpower  whose  main  purpose 
would  be  to  gather  information,  on  manpower  demand,  horn  industrial 
employers,  and  on  the  output  of  technicians,  technologists,  crafhimen, 
etc.  and  also  to  attempt  some  sort  of  coordination  between  output  and 
demand.  He  suggested  that,  while  such  a IxKly  would  need  the  co- 
operation of  the  government  departments  concerned,  it  should  not  be 
a sub-committee  of  a government  department.  It  should,  perhaps, 
include  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Education,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  and  Commerce  and  of  all  the  levels  of  education: 
technical  schools,  colleges  of  technology,  universities  and  also,  of  course, 
representatives  of  industry.  The  formation  of  a committee  along 
these  lines  is  very  important  and  should  have  a high  priority  among 
the  steps  to  be  taken  to  olve  the  technical  manpower  problem. 

Dr.  Stoke  (United  States)  enquired  who,  if  anyone,  in  Ireland 
would  be  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a permanent  committee  and  the 
changes  in  the  apprenticeship  system  which  it  would  imply.  Who,  for 
example,  controls  admission  to  the  technical  trades?  Are  there  guilds 
that  reserve  for  themselves  certain  exclusive  privil^es  and  wish  to  keep 
training  periods  long  in  order  to  control  the  labour  market?  Is  there 
a difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  in  the  traditional  crafts 
(such  as  carpentry  and  bricklaying)  and  those  in  the  newer  industry 
(such  as  electronics)  for  which  technical  educadon  is  less  likely  to  be 
available  outside  the  schools? 

The  Dele^tion  replied  that  the  trade  unions  in  Ireland  — like 
those  in  Britain  but  unlike  those  in  the  United  States  — have  tradi- 
tionally been  afraid  uf  any  major  t pansion  in  the  number  of  skilled 
workers.  Some  unions  therefore  do  rccitict  entry  and  prescribe  periods 
of  apprenticeship  that  are  unnecessarily  long.  In  a few  cases  one 
actually  has  to  be  btom  into  the  trade  — this  is  generally  true  of  brick- 
l^ers  and,  in  some  cities,  also  of  other  building  trades  such  as  plastering. 
The  attitude  reflected  in  these  restrictions  is  clearly  out-of-date  but  is 
diflicult  to  change.  The  Chairman  noted  that  this  attitude  — which 
is,  of  course,  closely  related  to  apprehension  about  employment  prospects 
— is  a major  impediment  to  industrial  expansion  that  also  exists  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  other  European  countries. 


2.  **  What  pnoriiy^  if  arty,  would  the  Delegation  give  to  the 
setUng  up  of  a pemaimt  statistical  unit  in  tm  Diri- 
ment of  Education  which  would  assist  in  costing  educa- 
tional projects  and  preparing  hng-Urm  educadon  begets?  ” 

If,  as  seems  likely,  Ireland  is  going  to  engage  in  economic  planning 
in  order  to  achieve  a mgher  rate  of  economic  growth,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  match  economic  forecasting  with  an  adequate  system  of  educational 
forecasting.  It  will  be  particularly  important  not  only  to  appraise 
education^  projects  but  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  ensure  the  maximum 
return  fitom  a given  educational  budget.  Professor  Peacock  felt  that 
this  could  be  done  with  fairly  modest  resources  but  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  having,  and  using  effectively,  personnel  with  competence  in 
economic  and  social  statistics. 
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Mr.  Lynch  said  that  the  Irish  team,  of  which  ho  is  the  director, 
now  workii^  on  the  OX.G.D.<sponsored  educational  investment  pro- 
ject would  probably  recommend  the  creation  of  such  a unit  to  continue 
the  work  that  the  team  has  been  doing.  This  work  has  alresuly  been 
found  extremely  useful  by  the  Dep^^tment  of  Education  and  by  the 
Minister  for  Finance.  Dr.  HiUery  said  that  his  department  would  give 
a high  priority  to  such  a recommendation. 
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3.  **  in  the  Ught  of  pn^ected  trends  m the  regional  ^tribu- 
Hon  of  populaHon  and  of  in<ktstr^  ^ agricultural 
aeHvi0f,  now  wot  i the  DmgaHon  mew  the  possibili^  if 
improving  facilities  for  Ugm  technical  e^mtion  in  the 
western  and  southern  re^ons  of  Ireland?  ” 


The  examiners  strongly  recommended  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  give  people  in  western  and  southern  Ireland  access  to  technical 
education  mch  as  is  now  enjoyed  (in  Ireland  as  in  many  other  countries) 
only  by  those  living  in  or  near  the  capital.  To  this  end,  the  examiners^ 
report  suggested  estabUshii^  a short-cut  to  technician  education  through 
a general  preparatory  course  which  would  be  very  concise  and  limited 
to  mathematics,  phyucs  and  a minimum  of  other  subjects. 

Mr.  O’Flanagan  agreed  that  such  a course  could  make  an  important 
contribution  to  meeting  the  need  for  technicians  during  the  next  decade. 
Flans  were,  in  fact,  in  process  of  development  for  course?  in  the  larger 
urban  areas  in  western  and  southern  Ireland  to  brin^  pupils  at  age  16 
to  the  same  level  as  those  in  Dublin  and  Cork  and  with  an  educational 
background  that  would  make  it  readily  possible  to  turn  them  into 
technicians.  Professor  O’Doimell,  however,  urged  caution  in  prolif- 
erating regional  institutions  with  limited  nation^  resources  for  educa- 
tion. He  si^ested  that  it  might  be  more  sensible  to  expand  existii^ 
institutions,  especially  at  the  rnghet'  level,  than  to  build  inadequately 
equipped  new  ones  to  satisiEy  very  small  local  needs  for  &om  the  capital. 
Irelam,  with  a population  of  2.8  millfon,  already  has  four  professional 
schools  of  engineering  which  is  probably  more,  per  million  of  population, 
than  in  any  other  European  country.  Each  lacks  adequate  focilities 
and  equipment  and  it  might,  in  the  long-run,  be  more  effective  to 
strengths  these  schools  rather  than  to  spread  resources  too  tbdnly  on 
new  institutions. 


\ 


Dr.  Rasmussen  explained  that  the  examiners  sought  to  distinguish 
between  a complete  s^tem  of  technical  education  (which  it  would 
be  too  expentive  to  set  up  in  thinly-populated  regions)  and  adequate 

regional  provinons  for  the  first  steps  of  the  ladder  leading  to  highw  | 

technical  education.  To  meet  the  demands  of  a changing  world,  it  \ 

might  be  desirable  to  keep  children  ti^ether  in  one  educational  stream 
for  8 or  9 years  so  as  to  give  all  of  them  a better  grasp  of  scientific  and 
technical  subjects  — though  not  with  the  intent  of  tumii^  them  all 
into  technicians.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would  give  them  a better  under- 
standing of  technical  and  industrial  developments  and,  thus,  a clearer 
view  of  employment  opportunities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  pro- 
vide a sound  basis  for  further  technical  education  if  they  should  deade 
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to  follow  a technical  career.  A wider  dissemination  of  technical  educa* 
tion  is  particularly  important  for  an  agricultural  country  because 
modem  agricultural  development  depends  increasingly  on  scientific 
management  and  machine  operation. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  already  accomplished  much  by  keeping 
children  together  for  dght  years  of  compulsory  education,  and  Sweden 
had  recently  decided  to  reoigauise  its  school  s)^em  to  keep  children 
t(^ether  for  nine  years.  The  Delegate  for  Sweden  observed  that  the 
most  important  condition  for  the  success  of  decentralisation  was  that 
the  regional  units  must  be  laige  enou^  to  make  it  feasible  to  provide 
fiu^ties  for  a liigher  standard  of  education  than  previously  existed 
outside  the  laige  cities.  Regional  centralisation  is  thus  a consequence 
of  national  de>centralisation. 

Mr.  Gass  (Secretariat)  drew  attention  to  the  foct  that  regional 
distribution  of  educational  investment  is  becoming  a dominant  issue  in 
the  Mediterranean  Regional  Project.  In  several  of  the  countries  par- 
ticipating in  this  project,  national  economic  and  social  life  is  over 
concentrated  round  the  capital.  In  Greece,  for  example,  young  econ- 
omists concerned  with  future  economic  development  see  the  school, 
rather  than  the  teclmical  university,  as  the  means  not  only  for  responding 
to  a social  demand  but  for  stimidatin^  the  process  of  development. 
Experiments  along  the  same  lines  are  being  tmdertaken  in  Italy.  There 
is  a ^owiiw  body  of  expeneuce  on  this  subject  which  is  now  a common 
problem  of  educational  policy. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  geographic  inequalitv,  the 
Delegate  for  Norway  inquired  about  the  reason  for  the  inequality  of 
the  sexes  that  was  reflected  in  Irish  educational  statistics.  While  the 
preponderance  of  men  in  engineering  schools  is  a world-wide  phenom- 
enon, Ireland  seemed  to  be  unique  in  having  no  women  engineering 
students  at  all.  He  asked  whether  the  Irish  Delegation  thought  this 
unfortunate  and,  if  so,  whether  anything  was  being  done  about  if? 

The  Delation  replied  that  there  is  no  ban  against  women  engineer- 
ing students  but  that  most  girls  leaving  school  probably  think  that  they 
would  not  be  accepted  by  an  engineering  school,  if  the  idea  occurred 
to  them  at  all.  In  foct,  most  gills  are  not  prepared  for  engineering 
because  gills*  schools  do  not  stress  mathematics  to  the  same  extent  as 
bo)^  schools.  Very  few  girls  take  Mathematics  Honours  in  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examinations  as  required  for  entrance  to  an  engineering 
school.  Many  girls  do  go  into  the  sdence  foculties  and  into  architecture 
for  which  the  mathematics  requirements  are  lower.  In  any  case,  there 
is  little  incentive  for  girls  to  b^me  engineers  in  a country  where  there 
is  no  shortage  of  manpower  and,  consequently,  no  demand  for  women 
to  join  the  ranks.  Fuiiliermore,  the  proportion  of  women  in  professionsJ 
fields  is  probably  lower  in  Ireland  than  in  most  other  western  countries 
and,  since  women  seem,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  be  less  attracted 
to  engineering  tlmn  to  other  professional  fields,  the  sodal  climate  is  not 
conducive  to  a girfs  choosing  engineering  as  a career. 

The  relatively  high  concentration  of  women  in  * sodal  studies  * at 
university  level  (about  which  the  Delegate  firom  Norway  also  enquired) 
is  largely  due  to  the  recent  tendency  of  married  women  with  grown-up 
child^  to  enroll  in  two-year  sodal  sdence  diploma  courses  which 
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qualify  them  for  part-time  social  service  posts,  especially  in  the  care  of 
handicapped  children. 


4. 


To  faeilitate  the  training  of  feeknidans  and  technologists^ 
does  the  DekgaUon  view  with  favour  the  proposed  for 
new  technical  courses  in  wMch^  if  any  language  other 
than  the  student^s  mother  tongue  be  ternght^  it  sMll  be  a 
modem  continental  language?  ” 


Dr.  Rasmussen  explained  that  this  question  referred  to  the  exa- 
miners’ recommendation^  for  a condensed  spedal  preparatory  course, 
leading  to  a nationally  recognised  certificate,  as  the  basis  for  advanced 
technical  education.  The  examiners  envisaged  this  course  as  part  of 
a * crash  ’ programme  to  enable  more  people  — especially  adults  — to 
pursue  the  furmer  technical  training  they  will  need  if  th^  are  to  help 
Ireland  achieve  the  high  rate  of  growth  implicit  in  its  economic  develop- 
ment targets.  Such  a course  must  concentrate  on  mathematics  and  the 
physical  sciences  and  should,  for  the  time  being,  omit  liberal  studies. 
However,  it  mi^t  be  desirable  to  indude  a modem  continental  language 
if  this  is  regarded  as  helpful  for  the  technical  studies. 

The  Delegation  a^ed  readily  with  this  pro|>osal  since  one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  present  technological  education  in  Ireland  is  that 
it  indudes  very  Htde  teaching  modem  continental  languages. 
Dr.  O’Rafferty  emphasised  that  technical  students  should  not  merely 
learn  to  read  instmetiom  on  French  or  German  machines  but  should 
be  able  to  read  foreign  journals  reporting  technical  development  in 
the  great  industrial  countries  of  the  continent. 

The  only  reservation  which  the  Delegation  had  about  the  exam- 
iners’ proposal  for  a spedal  preparatory  programme  concerned  the 
suggested  age  of  entry.  Dr.  O’Rafferty  pointed  out  that  in  a semi-mral 
country  there  is  a tendency  to  leave  primary  school  a year  or  two  later 
than  is  usual  in  highly  urbaiiized  countries.  The  transition  from 
primary  to  a preparatory  (or  secondary)  school  would  thus  take  place 
at  12  or  13  — instead  of  11.  Since  at  least  three  years  of  general  course 
work  should  be  done  before  entering  upon  a concentrated  preparatory 
technical  course,  the  entry-age  for  the  latter  would  be  15  or  16  — 
instead  of  14  or  15  as  the  examiners’  report  suggested. 

In  reply  to  a question  by  Professor  O’Donnell,  Mr.  Rasmussen 
said  that  die  examiners  had  in  mind  a two-year  course  for  full-time  day 
students  and  that  adults,  because  of  their  greater  maturity,  could  prob- 
ably complete  the  same  course  in  two  years  of  evening  classes. 

In  reply  to  a question  about  the  status  of  Gaelic  in  the  technical 
schools  and  a request  from  the  Chairman  for  a brief  statement  on  the 
Government’s  poBcy  concerning  the  teaching  of  Gaelic,  Dr.  O’Rafferty 
outlined  the  present  practice. 

In  the  State-assisted  primary  schools  (which  indude  nearly  all 
primary  schools)  the  Iiish  language  is  compul^ry  for  all  pupils.  Except 
in  the  Irish-speaking  areas,  however,  there  is  no  official  insistence  cn  its 


1.  See  the  Examinera’  Report,  p.  88. 
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use  as  a medium  of  instruction.  The  policy,  recently  announced  by 
the  Minister,  is  to  leave  it  to  the  teachers  of  infants  and  first  classes  to 
determine  to  what  extent  it  might  be  desirable  to  use  Irish  in  any  of 
their  classes.  This  policy  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  teacher 
will  know  best  how  speedUy  the  pupil  is  capable  of  achieving  the  desired 
oral  fluency.  In  the  higher  dasses  of  the  primary  schools  Irish  is  rardy 
used  as  a medium  of  instruction.  In  the  Irish-speaking  areas,  Irish  is, 
of  course,  the  normal  medium  of  instruction  in  all  classes.  In  these 
areas  children  must,  however,  also  learn  Engl^h.  Dr.  0*Rafferty  said 
t^t  he  wanted  to  emphasise  the  use  made  of  Irish  as  a medium  of 
instruction  because  it  is  frequently  believed  that  all  or  a very  large  part 
of  the  instruction  in  the  National  (that  is.  State-assisted)  primary 
schools  must  be  given  through  the  me^um  of  Irish. 

In  the  secondary  schools  (that  is,  the  academic  type  of  post- 
primary schools),  pupils  must  be  taught  the  Irish  lan^age  for  an 
approximate  minimum  of  three  hours  in,  say,  a 30/32-hour  week  if 
they  are  to  be  recognised  for  the  purpose  of  State  assistance  to  the 
school.  To  qualify  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  (half-way  through  the 
secondary  course)  or  the  Leaving  Certificate  (at  the  end  of  the  secondary 
course)  pupils  must,  inter  dia^  obtain  a pass  in  Irish  at  the  public  examina- 
tions for  tiiese  Certificates.  In  any  case,  the  Nationm  University  of 
Ireland,  which  is  autonomous,  requires  Irish-born  students  to  pass  in 
Irish  in  the  University  Matriculation  Examination,  or  its  equivalent, 
for  admission  to  any  of  its  courses.  Ihe  Statens  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  is  the  usual  equivalent  offered. 

Secondary  schools  having  teachers  competent  in  Irish  are  encour- 
aged, by  means  of  special  State  grants,  to  use  Irish  as  a medium  of 
instruction  in  dasses  where  pupils  have  a sufficient  knowledge  of  Irish 
to  benefit  from  such  teaching.  Such  teachers  are  given  a special  annual 
increment.  In  certain  circumstances,  therefore,  the  State  does  encourage 
the  use  of  Irish  as  a medium  of  instruction  in  soxindary  schools  but, 
outside  the  Irish-Baking  areas,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  do  so. 

In  the  vocational  schools,  Irish,  as  a general  cultural  subject,  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  programme  for  full-time  pupils  during  the  normal 
continuation  course  — that  is,  for  the  two  or  three  years  up  to  15-16  years 
of  age.  However,  Dr.  0*R^erty  knew  of  no  instance  of  any  subject 
being  taught  through  the  medium  of  Irish  in  a vocational  school  in 
other  than  a Gadtacht  (Irish-speaking)  area. 

In  the  purdy  technical  spheres  — that  is,  in  the  technical  training 
of  the  post-15/16  age  group — ^pupils  need  not,  and  for  the  most  part 
do  not,  study  Irish  at  all.  In  fact,  at  that  particular  levd  of  technical 
training,  Engl^h  is  usually  the  only  language  taught  or  used  to  any 
important  extent.  It  was  Dr.  0*Rafferty*s  view  that  at  this  stage  of 
technical  training  young  Irish  people  shonld  also  learn  a Continental 
language  to  enliance  not  only  thdr  technical  competence  but  also  their 
liberal  education. 

Except  at  University  College,  Galway,  where  certain  courses  are 
available  only  in  Irish,  student^  in  the  four  University  Colleges  are  not 
required  to  take  or  use  Irish. 

Dr.  O’Rafferty  emphasised  that,  while  it  was  desired  to  make  the 
factual  position  clear,  the  Ddegation  certainly  did  not  make  any 
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apology  for  the  teaching  and  fostering  or  Ireland’s  ancient  lan^age.  i 

It  would,  in  fact,  be  a national  disgpce  to  leave  untaught  or  uncultivated 

the  great  cultural  heritage  which  is  the  Irish  language.  ; 

1 

^ 1 

5.  “ Assuming  that  the  Irish  Delegation  were  willing  to  '■ 

support  ad<Stional  State  expenditure  on  technical  eauca~ 

tion^  what  order  of  priority  (in  the  form  of  technical  \ 1 

education)  would  they  consider  appropriate?  \ ] 

i i 

6.  “ If  such  financial  st^ort  were  forthcomings  would  the  ■ 

Dmgaiwn  wish  to  it  avdlahle  only  to  those  witling  \ 

to  rmain  — or  spend  the  greater  pent  of  their  working 

Ife  — in  Ireland?  ^ 

7.  “ What  form  would  the  adSHonal  State  expenditure  on 
technical  traimn^  take — e.g.^  subddised  jeeSy  capital 
grants  fmr  buildings  and  equipments  or  loans  or  grants  to 
students?  ” 

Tii^  three  questions  wre  ^uped  together,  and  the  Delegation 
singled  out  the  second  question  (No.  6)  for  immediate  answer  with  a 
resoundii;|  “No!”.  Dr.  Hillery  said  firmly,  “We  would  not  dif- 
ferentiate beit'.veen  those  who  ^ abroad  and  those  who  stay  at  home  ” 
and  later  in  the  discussion  reiterated  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
the  question  simply  did  not  arise.  Mr.  Lynch  added  that  there  was  no 
question  of  discrimination  in  the  training  of  technidans  for  home  con- 
sumption of  for  export  because,  as  he  said,  “ We  regard  the  individual 
as  the  unit  of  welfare  In  fact,  the  entire  Delegation  appeared  to  be 
slightly  shocked  by  the  question. 

On  the  subject  of  priorities  (Question  No.  5),  Mr.  O’Flanagan 
said  that  the  most  uigent  need  was  for  teachers  of  technical  subjects. 

In  his  view,  there  wodd  wmetime  have  to  be  established  an  institute 
of  technical  education  which  might  well  start  off  as  a training  centre 
for  technical  teachers.  Such  a centre  would,  of  course,  be  state  financed 
since  the  state  is  responsible  for  the  training  of  teachers  (except  those 
who  come  through  the  university  channel). 

Second  on  me  piiority  list  would  be  better  accommodation  and 
equipment  for  which  there  is  also  an  urgent  need  that  will  have  to  be 
met.  If  the  Government  dedded  on  an  appropriate  programme,  this 
could  be  set  in  motion  by  direct  grants  to  local  authorities,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  or  by  other  means. 

His  third  priority  would  be  the  expansion  of  technical  education 
which  might  be  brought  about  by  a more  rapid  increase  in  expenditure 
on  technical  education  than  on  primary  and  secondary  (^ammar) 
schools.  (It  was  assumed  by  all  members  of  the  delegation  that  the 
Government  was  committed  to  increased  expenditure  on  education.) 

Professor  Peacock  ask^  whether,  if  the  teacher  problem  is  so 
uigent,  it  would  not  be  quicker  to  import  teachers.  Mr.  Rasmussen, 
however,  disagreed  with  this  approach  on  the  ground  that  Ireland  had 
more  to  gain  by  up-grading  the  large  number  of  teachers  it  already 
has  through  up-to-^te  courses  on  technical  subjects  and  on  training 
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method  — especially  as  new  method  are  needed,  for  example,  to 
shorten  apprenticeship  training. 

Mr.  Lynch  said  tlmt  the  difficulty  in  importing  teachers  was  to 
find  them,  since  similar  shortages  exist  in  most  other  countries.  He 
expected,  however,  that  with  continued  economic  expansion  Ireland 
would  agam  attract  people  who  had  been  educated  in  Ireland  but  were 
now  working  abroad.  This  was  already  happening  with  technolo^ts 
— the  shortage  in  Ireland  was  attracting  many  Irish  technologists  nom 
overseas.  As  the  demand  for  teachers  increases,  Irish  teachers  will  abo 
return.  However,  he  rgected  Professor  Peacock’s  suggestion  that 
Ireland'  offer  higher  teachers’  salaries.  Fhe  wage  structures  in  Ireland 
and  Britain,  for  example,  are  so  dffiferent  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  Irish  authorities  to  change  the  pattern  even  though  the  shortage  of 
teachers  is  acute. 

Professor  O’Donnell  observed  that  a gradual  build<up  of  teaching 
staff,  leading  to  a gradual  increase  in  the  output  of  techmcians,  might, 
in  f^,  be  me  most  practice  course.  If  one  could  suddeuly  produce 
300  well-qualified  technicians  in  Ireland,  he  doubted  that  one  could 
get  them  employed.  Although  the  need  for  technicians  clearly  existed, 
actual  demand  for  them  wo^  have  to  grow. 

This  led  M.  Ghoisy  (Switzerland)  to  ask  whether  he  was  right  in 
thinkmg  that  some  employers  were  not  greatly  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  their  technicians;  they  seemed  content  with  rule-of-thumb 
standards  when  they  should  be  seeking  a labour-force  with  an  ever- 
broader  basis  of  theoretical  knowledge.  He  therefore  wondered  whether 
the  Irish  Government  would  r^ard  it  as  one  of  the  fimcdons  of  a per- 
manent committee  on  technical  manpower  (proposed  in  Qu^tion  No.  1) 
to  convince  employers  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  constantly  to  raise 
the  standard  of  their  technician  force.  The  result  would  be  that  indus- 
trialists would  offer  more  posts  to  highly-trained  personnel;  they  would 
give  practical  assistance  in  the  formation  of  cadres  of  technicians;  they 
would  also  (as  is  done  in  many  countries,  notably  Switzerland)  help  in 
financing  training  schemes,  and  help  the  government  to  overcome  the 
lack  of  teachers  by  releasing  some  of  their  engineers  for  part-time 
teaching. 

Mr.  O’Flanagan  agreed  that  one  of  Ireland’s  main  problems  is  to 
cultivate  among  employers,  pardcu^ly  the  smaller  firms,  a greater 
awareness  of  the  ne^  for  better  technical  staff.  Many  of  the  larger 
emplc^rs  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  technicians  and  lend  some 
of  meir  own  key  staff  to  assist  in  the  trainit^.  Training  under  the  new 
scheme  for  the  food  industry,  for  example,  is  done  chiefiy  by  the  com- 
panies’ staff.  Many  part-time  evening  classes  are  also  taught  by  people 
m industry.  Direct  financial  contribution  by  employers  towards  the 
training  of  teachers,  however,  has  not  yet  develops. 

Some  of  the  technical  institutes  have  awarded  scholarships  and 
are  prepared  to  orgamse  special  courses  for  workers.  If  a few  of  the 
more  imaginative  and  forward-looking  employers  would  give  a lead  in 
this  field,  Mr.  O’Hanagan  was  sure  that  their  example  would  be 
followed  more  readily  than  anyone  now  expects. 

Reverting,  in  proper  sequence,  to  the  question  of  migration  (No.  6), 
Professor  O’Donnell  confirmed  what  Mr.  Lynch  had  dready  pointed 
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out  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  teacher  shortage:  that  in 
recent  years  the  return  of  emigrants  has  been  quite  extraordinary.  He 
cited  the  case  of  chemic^  engineers  for  whom  the  level  of  employment 
in  Ireland  had  been  so  low  that  it  had  seemed  doubtful  whether  the 
maintenance  of  a school  of  chemical  en^eering  could  be  justified. 
Yet  a recent  study  has  shown  that  of  the  60>add  graduates  of  the 
chemical  engineering  school  in  Dublin  during  the  years  1956*62  about 
50  per  cent  are  now  employed  in  Irdand.  Almough  there  is  this  inward 
as  well  as  an  outward  flow,  the  migration  situation  is  not  completely 
satisfoctory  but  the  Delegation,  in  any  event,  rejected  the  suggestion 
that  educational  opportunities  should  on  that  account  be  in  any  way 
restricted. 

In  connection  with  Question  No.  7,  Professor  Peacock  said  that 
the  examiners’  recognised  that  “ decisions  on  methods  of  finance  involve 
questions  of  values  as  well  as  of  focts  and  logic^  ” but  wanted  to  raise 
the  question  whether  some  sort  of  repayment  should  not  be  extracted 
from  a student  who  obtains  a particular  economic  benefit  firom  state- 
supported  education. 

Mr.  Lynch  replied  that  he  foresaw  that  the  stage  might  be  reached 
at  which  some  sort  of  loan  system  might  have  to  be  introduced.  He, 
personally,  did  not  like  such  a s^tem  and  it  certainly  had  not  been 
considered  at  this  stage  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  difficulty, 
at  the  present  time,  would  be  to  p^uade  people  to  accept  loans  when 
they  cannot  see  a definite  prospect  of  employment  — at  a compensatory 
sal^  — when  the  period  of  education  is  completed.  V^en  the 
economy  has  progressed  to  the  point  at  which  parents  can  see  definite 
openings  for  their  children  when  their  courses  are  completed,  there  may 
be  a greater  willingness  to  accept  loans. 

Vocational  and  technical  location  would  have  to  be  subsidized 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  However,  as  the  demand  for  technical 
education  grows,  a limit  may  have  to  be  set  on  the  extent  of  the  subsidy. 
This  might  possibly  result  in  a combination  of  subsidies  and  foes,  plus 
grants  for  certmn  students  selected,  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  ability, 
perhaps  on  the  basis  of  need. 

Funds  for  building  and  equipment  will  almost  certainly  continue 
to  be  provided  by  the  State. 

♦ ♦ 

In  closing  the  meeting,  the  Chairman  said  that  he  had  been  much 
impressed  by  the  dynamic  spirit  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  his 
coUeagup  and  that  the  discussion  had  had  an  encouragingly  optimistic 
tone  — in  contrast  to  the  slightly  depressing  picture  presented  at  the 
first  examination  of  the  educational  system  in  Ireland  in  1959.  Ob* 
viously,  much  had  happened  dutmg  the  intervening  years.  He  hoped 
that  the  work  of  the  educational  investment  planning  team,  which  ^d 
been  set  up  in  Ireland  in  collaboration  with  O.E.G.D.,  would  be  of 
real  assistance  during  the  next  couple  of  years  in  developing  new 
approaches  and  new  ideas  which  would  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  Ddand 
but  to  the  other  Member  countries. 


1.  Examiners*  Rq>ort,  p,  91. 
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PREFACE 


The  legislative  activity  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  In  1968 
attest  to  the  continuing  national  Interest  In  our  system  of  vocational  and 
technical  education*  The  Increased  federal  appropriations  contained  In  this 
year's  legislative  proposals  add  significantly  to  those  already  established 
In  the  landmark  legislation  of  1963*  Thus,  the  system  Initiated  with  the 
Smiths Hughes  Act  of  1917  continues  to  grow  In  size  and  quality* 

In  spite  of  this  legislative  support  and  expansion,  however,  there  have 
been  persistent  calls  for  a re-examlnatlon  and  reappraisal  of  the  basic  struc* 
ture  and  objectives  of  the  system  of  education  established  by  the  Smlth»Hughes 
Act*  The  President's  Advisory  Commission  of  1963  made  far-reaching  recommen- 
dations, some  of  which  were  embodied  In  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  the 
same  year*  The  Report  of  the  Advisor}  Cuuncll  Issued  In  1968  Indicates  that  a 
number  of  the  important  objectives  set  forth  by  the  earlier  report  are  still 
to  be  attained* 

The  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  was  estab- 
lished at  The  University  of  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1964  under  a five-year 
grant  from  The  Ford  Foundation*  Its  functions  are  to  examine,  evaluate,  and 
further  the  development  of  the  nation's  system  of  occupatidnal  education  by 
means  of  interdisciplinary  research,  graduate  study,  conferences,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a national  depository  of  reference  materials,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  publications  resulting  from  research  and  conferences* 

In  1968,  as  in  the  preceding  three  years,  the  Center  has  continued  to 
pursue  these  objectives*  In  this  fourth  year,  the  value  of  five-year  institu- 
tional committments  becomes  more  apparent*  A series  of  planned  and  coordinated 
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research  projects  are  coming  to  fruition*  Carried  on  by  an  interdisciplinary 
faculty,  with  the  assistance  of  graduate  students  drawn  from  a number  of 
University  departments,  the  findings  have  been  reported  in  articles  and  mono* 
graphs,  and  a number  of  additional  papers  and  research  reports  are  expected 
to  be  published  in  early  1969,  Based  on  the  analysis  of  a wide  range  of  voca* 
tional  education  policies  and  processes  frcrns  the  initiation  of  new  programs  to 
the  follow*up  of  vocational  school  graduates  and  dropouts,  the  published 
studies  should  contribute  significantly  to  the  national  appraisal  and  under* 
standing  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  the  United  States  at  the. 
present  time*  This  report  contains  summaries  of  the  publications  and  of  the 
research  in  progress. 

As  is  indicated  in  the  Report,  a large  number  of  graduate  students  have 
been  assisted  in  their  studies  relating  to  vocational  education,  and  they, 
in  turn,  have  assisted  significantly  in  carrying  out  the  research  of  the 
Center*  Thei  research  efforts  are  embodied  in  Master's  theses  and  Ph«D* 
disserations,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  these  students  will  continue  their 
interest  in  the  field  of  vocational  eihication  as  their  careers  unfold*  ^t 
the  same  time,  financial  assistance  provided  by  the  Center  has  permitted  stu* 
dents  to  gain  practical  experience  in  vocational  education  institutions,  and 
it  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  vocational  education  personnel  to  return 
to  the  University  for  completion  of  their  graduate  study  leading  to  advanced 
degrees* 

A series  of  conferences,  planned  and  supported  by  the  Center  during 
1968,  add  notably  to  those  held  in  previous  years*  Others  are  now  in  the 
planning  stage  for  1969*  As  is  noted  in  the  Report,  the  growing  number  of 
conference  proceedings  is  adding  significantly  to  the  nation's  store  of  know* 
ledge  concerning  vocational  and  technical  education*  In  addition  to  the  con* 
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ference  prcceedicgs  and  the  research  monographs,  the  Center  has  continued 

] 

to  sDonsor  a series  of  nerlodlcal  nubllcatlons.  especially  the  Journal  of 

Human  Resources,  which  is  rapidly  gainins  in  reputation  as  a major  outlet 

1 

for  research  articles  in  this  field*  j 

In  the  past  year  the  Center's  Reference  Unit  has  continued  to  grow  from 

t : 

the  standpoint  of  its  library  holdings  and  from  the  standpoint  of  Its  wide- 

spread use  by  vocational  educators  and  research  personnel  throughout  the 

country*  J 

As  is  noted  in  the  final  section  of  the  Report,  the  Center  has  been 

successful  In  attracting  substantial  funds  from  government  agencies  in  support 

of  its  research  and  conference  programs*  These  funds  have  substantially' 

exceeded  the  annual  allocation  of  funds  from  the  original  Ford  Foundation  j 

grant,  and  they  I'odo  f«>i’  chc  national  acceptance  and  future 

■ 

J*  Kenneth  Little  and,  i 

B 

Gerald  6.  Somers, 

B 

Co-Directors  \ 
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THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


The  Advisory  Coonittee  of  the  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  gives  guidance  and  direction  to  the  Center  staff  in 
its  programs  of  data*gathering  and  dissemination,  research,  and  instruc* 
tion*  The  meni>eiSof  the  Advisory  Committee  are: 

Chairman 

Edvin  Young,  Vice*President , Chancellor,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
On-Campus  Memhers 

Lorentz  H*  Adolfson,  Chancellor,  University  of  Wisconsin  Centers 

Erwin  A*  Gaumnitz,  ^an.  School  of  Business 

Donald  J*  McCarty,  Dean,  School  of  Education 

Donald  R«  McNeil,  Chancellor,  University  of  Wisconsin  Extension 

Glenn  S*'  Found,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture 

William  Sewell,  Vilas  Professor  of  Sociology 

Of f»Campus  Memibers 

Curcis  Aller,  Macy>ower  Aihninistrator,  U*S*  Department  of  Labor,  Washington 
^Ivin  L*  Barlow,  Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles 

Marvin  J#  Feldman,  Program  Associate,  The  Ford  Foundation,  New  York 
Jacob  F*  Friedrick,  President,  Milwaukee  Labor  Council,  Milwaukee 
Clarence  L*  Greiber,  Director,  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  Madison 

George  Howden,  Division  Engineer,  Wisconsin  Telephone  Company,  i^pleton 
Lawrence  Hoyt,  Director,  Wausau  Technical  Institute,  Wausau 
Gilbert  Jautz,  Principal,  Bc^'d  Technical  Trade  School,  Milwaukee 
Charles  E*  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Manitowoc 
Alfon  Mathison,  Aiknlnistrative  Counselor,  Milwaukee  Vocational- Technical 
and  Adult  School,  Milwmikee 

William  J*  Micheels,  President,  Stout  State  University,  Menomonie 
Angus  B«  Rothwell,  Executive  Director,  Coordinating  Committee  for  Higher 
Education  in  Wisconsin,  Madison 

William  Shannon,  Associate  Executive  Director,  American,  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  Washington 

Francis  J*  Walsh,  Director,  State  Employment  Service,  Madison 
Karl  Werwath,  President,  Milwaukee  School  of  Engineering,  Milwaukee 
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Past  Menibers 

Robben  W*  Flying,  President,  University  of  Michigan 
Eugene  I*  Lehrmann,  Assistant  State  Director,  Department  of  Vocational, 
Technical,  and  Adult  Education,  Madison 
Edward  J*  Meade,  Jr*,  Program  Associate,  The  Ford  Foundation 
Lindley  J*  Stiles,  Professor  of  Interdisciplinary  Education,  Northwestern 
University 

Theodore  J.  Shannon,  Professor  of  Education,  Extension  Division,  University 
of  Wisconsin 

Advisory  Committee  Meetings 

Previous  Annual  Reports  of  the  Center  have  covered  the  first  four 
meetings  of  the  Advisory  Committee— February  23,  1965;  December  1,  1965; 

May  23,  1966;  and  December  15,  1966* 

^e  fifth  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  opened  by  Edwin  Young,  Chairman, 
in  Madison  on  November  16,  1967*  Kenneth  T^ittle  reported  progress  in  the 
retrieval  system  (Reference  Unit),  noting  that,  as  of  that  date,  over  9,000 
entries  had  been  placed  into  the  system;  the  Reference  Unit  had  acquired 
7,300  articles;  and  500  more  items  were  being  processed  for  inclusion  in  the 
system*  It  was  pointed  out  the  the  original  plan  of  the  Center*-that  a cen* 
tral  collection  of  vocational  ecjcation  materials  could  be  made  available 
for  national  use**was  being  achieved,  but  that  this  goal  was  put  in  question 
by  the  establishment  of  similar  ERIC  Centers  by  the  U*S*  Office  of  Education* 
The  view  was  expressed  that  the  Center  might  reappraise  its  position,  and 
stress  its  abstract  service  system  making  overviews  of  current  materials 
available  to  researchers  and  educators* 

The  conferences which  the  Center  had  planned  for  the  coming  year  were 
discussed*  Some  suggestions  on  format  and  content  were  made* 

Charles  Perrow  reported  on  his  research  on  the  industrial  en^loyers  of 
vocational  graduates  in  the  Milwaukee  area*  Leroy  Peterson  gave  a synopsis 
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of  his  project,  "A  Cost- Bene fit  Analysis  of  Vocational- Technical  Programs,'* 
which  is  serving  as  a pilot  study  to  further  the  goals  of  the  Office  of 
Education  project  which  the  Center  is  conducting  (see  section  of  this  Report 
on  RESEARCH). 

Recent  Center  publica^ons  were  presented  and  discussed.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  a publication  similar  to  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences 
be  made  a Center  project  and  to  invite  scholars  from  all  areas  of  vocational 
education  to  contribute  chapters. 

^ r s ^ / 

The  Committee  held  its  sixth  meeting  on  May  9,  1968.  Recent  publications 
were  discussed  and  each  member  was  presented  with  copies  of  them.  Gerald 
Somers  commented  on  the  forthcoming  supplement  to  the  Journal  of  Human 

I ' - * ^ ^ 

Resources  which  will  discuss  Vocational  Education  (proceedings  of  a confer- 
ence  held  at  the  Brookings  Institution  on  April  17  and  16,  1967). 

The  projected  volume  on  "The  Current  Status  of  Vocational  Education" 
was  discussed,  with  suggested  topics  and  authors  as  the  main  point  of  con- 
centration. It  is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  be  ready  for  editing  by 
January  1,,  1969  and  published  by  the  end  of  1969. 

Kenneth  Little  detailed  the  progress  of  the  nation-wide  follow-up  of 
graduates  of  vocational  education  institutions  (see  section  of  this  Report 
on  RESEARCH),  noting  that  the  Office  of  Education  has  requested  that  this 
study  be  expanded  to  include  "dropouts." 

Jeffrey  Gibbs,  a graduate  student  in  the  Industrial  Relations  Research 
Institute,  discussed  his  research  on  teachers  in  vocational  schools  in  Wis- 
consin, in  which  he  is  Sicudying  the  current  supply  as  well  as  attempting  to 
determine  the  effects  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Dean  Bowles, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  reported  on  his  study  of 
Vocational  School  Administration  and  Policy  Formulation. 
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Upcoming  conferences  were  discussed,  with  mention  made  of  the  confer* 
ences  on  “Education  and  Training  in  Correctional  Xnstitut* >.«s“  (June  5*6, 
1968)  and  “A  Cost* Benefit  Analysis  of  Manpower  Programs"  (Hay  14*16,  1969) « 
It  was  announced  that  the  Ford  Foundation  has  requested  the  Center  to  con* 
duct  a series  of  regional  conferences  to  discuss  the  Report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  (see  section  of  this  Report  on 
CONFERENCES), 

The  continuation  of  the  Center,  after  the  expiration  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  grant,  was  discussed*  This  will  be  explored  further  at  future 
meetings* 


THE  reference  UNIT 


t 


The  refereoce  unit  has  continued  to  expand  in  response  to  the  demand  | 

1 

for  an  information  resource  center  in  vocational  and  technical  education.  j 

The  retrieval  system  saw  an  increase  of  more  than  2,000  references  ] 

" i 

over  the  past  year  giving  it  a present  total  of  7,500  documents*  Since  \ 

^ ^ 

August,  1967,  the  Center  has  processed  over  400  personal  requests  for  infor-  j 

1 

ma^on  searches*  Any  specific  topic  can  be  retrieved  by  cross*combining  j 

the  unit*s  1^200  word  vocabulary* 

A revision  of  the  mailing  list  was  one  of  the  Center's  projects  last 
year*  Each  of  the  addressees  was  given  an  opportunity  to  specify  new  or 
additional  interests  which  could  be  met  by  Center  services*  Approximately 
250  individuals,  most  of  whom  worked  at  the  secondary  education  level, 
indicated  they  wished  to  be  removed  from  the  mailing  list*  The  most  comnon 
response  was  that  they  valued  the  services  of  the  Center,  but  that  schedules,  | 

and  the  absence  of  adequate  library  facilities  made  the  meaningful  utili* 


zation  of  these  services  doubtful*  i 

Despite  this  reduction,  the  total  mailing  list  has  grown  to  about  \ 

2,000  persons,  of  whom  1,400  receive  quarterly  at  least  one  of  18  free  | 

bibliographies,  i«e*,  administration,  curriculum.  Instruction,  guidance,  | 

teaching  staff,  educational  policy,  job  analysis,  job  placement,  work  exper*  j 

C 

ience,  apprenticeshipj  legislation,  manpower,  technological  change,  finance,  I 

- . . I 

job  cluster  concept,  disadvantaged  groups,  retraining,  and  cost*benefit  ] 

i 

analysis*  This  represents  an  increase  of  350  new  users  of  the  bibliography  I 

I 

p V 

service  since  September, ' 1967*  1 
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TABLE  I 


Bibliographies,  Geographical  Distribution 


August 

1968 

1967 

1968 

1967 

1968 

Alabama 

5 

6 

Oregon 

25 

26 

Alaska 

2 

2 

Pennsylvania 

41 

55 

Arizona 

4 

8 

Rhode  Island 

2 

6 

Arkansas 

3 

4 

South  Carolina 

3 

19 

California 

70 

78 

South  Dakota 

0 

1 

Colorado 

9 

11 

Tennessee 

12 

10 

Connecticut 

8 

14 

Texas 

13 

19 

Delaware 

1 

3 

Utah 

15 

16 

Dist*  of  Columbia 

98 

87 

Vermont 

6 

6 

Florida 

14 

21 

Virginia 

8 

9 

Georgia 

6 

8 

Washington 

12 

14 

Idaho 

13 

5 

West  Virginia 

8 

. 11 

Illinois 

56 

Wisconsin 

276 

310 

Indiana 

24 

28 

Wyoming 

5 

5 

Icwa 

18 

22 

Hawaii 

8 

8 

Kansas 

2 

5 

Puerto  Rico 

5 

5 

Kentucky 

9 

8 

Guam 

1 

1 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

Samoa 

0 

1 

Haine 

8 

4 

Maryland 

15 

17 

Massachusetts 

35 

38 

FOREIGN 

Michigan 

60 

69 

Minnesota 

27 

28 

Australia 

5 

6 

Mississippi 

5 

4 

Canada 

28 

39 

Missouri 

10 

13 

Chile 

1 

2 

Montana 

3 

2 

England 

2 

2 

Nebraska 

6 

10 

Israel 

0 

4 

Nevada 

6 

5 

Mal^sia 

1 

1 

New  Hampshire 

3 

5 

Philippines 

1 

2 

New  Jersey 

32 

32 

Switzerland 

4 

3 

New  Mexico 

5 

8 

Yugoslavia 

1 

2 

New  York 

101 

127 

Mexico 

0 

2 

North  Carolina 

12 

16 

Netherlands 

0 

1 

North  Dakota 

6 

4 

Japan 

0 

4 

Ohio 

26 

31 

Korea 

0 

1 

Oklahoma 

9 

17 

Table  I shows  the  wide  geographic  base  that  the  Center's  clientele 
possesses*  The  Center  primarily  serves  persons  from  post* secondary  of 
collegiate  institutions  and  public  agencies  involved  in  vocational  education* 
An  increasing  number  of  private  industries,  aware  of  the  need  for  educational* 
ly  stabl«>.  training  programs,  have  made  use  of  our  facilities* 
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The  Center  has  been  pleased  with  the  past  four  years  of  growth  it 
has  experienced,  and  it  realizes  the  value  such  expansion  has  had  on  the 
flow  of  information  in  vocational  and  technical  education*  Because  the 
Center's  repository  of  past  and  on* going  studies  serves  as  a vital  prelimi- 
nary information  source  for  the  researcher,  greater  numbers  of  researchers 
in  the  vocational  field  have  utilized  these  sources  for  bibliographies* 
Since  a great  deal  of  time  is  devoted  to  a single  research  project,  these 
individuals  may  require  only  periodical  revisions  of  their  Initial  biblio- 
graphies* 

Time,  therefore,  can  be  allotted  to  emphasizing  quality,  not  quantity* 
No  restrictions  on  the  availability  of  information  are  planned,  but  the 
value  of  a document  has  been  receiving  closer  scrutiny  before  its  inclusion 
into  the  reference  system* 

Annotations  are  stressed  as  necessary  tools  for  those  who  use  this 
system*  Whenever  a title  is  not  self-explanatory  the  indexers  are  directed 
to  prepare  an  annotation*  Already  they  have  aided  the  users  of  the  infor- 
mation in  better  judping  the  pertinency  of  the  references  listed  in  the 
bibliographies* 

Recommendations  that  will  streamline  and  accelerate  the  proficiency 
of  the  library  are  expected  to  be  implemented  soon*  One  means  of  improving 
the  availability  of  docvinents  is  already  in  use*  The  price  and  publication 
source  of  each  document  is  now  included  in  all  bibliographic  citations*  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  assist  those  who  cannot  locate  a reference  in  their 
local  library*  A four  week  loan  policy  has  also  been  instituted  for  some 
references*  Smaller  treatises  and  periodical  references  can  be  photocopied 
at  a cost  of  five  cents  per  page* 


TABLE  II 


Bibliography  Use  and  Grotfth 
1966  - 1968 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

AUGUST 

1966 

MARCH 

1967 

AUGUST 

1967 

AUGUST 

1968 

I* 

Administration 

252 

653 

850 

904 

II* 

Curriculum 

246 

652 

850 

905 

III* 

Instructional  Haterials 

249 

616 

800 

881 

IV* 

Guidance 

263 

634 

815 

812 

V* 

Teaching  Staff 

212 

545 

700 

676 

VI* 

Job  Analysis 

272 

650 

830 

790 

VII* 

Job  Placement 

262 

630 

815 

813 

VIII* 

Work  Experience 

261 

596 

775 

770 

IX* 

Legislation 

6 

329 

475 

712 

X* 

Apprenticeship 

244 

552 

700 

714 

XI* 

Technological  Change 

293 

651 

850 

911 

XII* 

Cost- Bene fit  Analysis 

249 

540 

700 

678 

XIII* 

Job  Cluster  Concepts 

280 

625 

800 

817 

XIV* 

Disadvantaged  Groups 

298 

620 

800 

853 

XV* 

Educational  Policy 

17 

363 

520 

737 

XVIa 

ManpOKrer 

18 

341 

550 

747 

XVII* 

Finance 

15 

294 

425 

530 

XVIII* 

Retraining 

2b 

345 

525 

764 

Several  changes  in  staff  organization  have  ia^>roved  the  operation  of 
the  reference  unit*  A full* time  coordinator,  Paul  Kedinger,  has  been 
appointed  to  oversee  the  acquisition,  indexing,  coding,  and  retrieval  of 
the  references  stored  in  the  system*  Four  graduate  students  hired  as  Indexers 
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now  work  in  the  Center's  library  rather  than  out  of  the  various  school 
libraries  located  on  this  cenpus.  Additional  quality  checks  can  thus  be 
made  on  the  suitability  of  the  materials  they  review* 
i This  Center  acquires  the  material  vocational  educators  nesd  from  many 

disciplines*  Federal  and  state  government  publication  notices,  newsletters, 

* 

i 

and  foreign  and  domestic  journals  and  magazines  are  among  the  more  constant 
sources  of  Information  scanned* 

The  evaluative  questionnaire  used  by  a Master's  degree  candidate  two 
years  ago  has  been  continued*  It  has  helped  us  attack  many  of  the  weaknesses 

; 

and  inadequacies  In  our  store  of  information*  About  85  percent  of  those  who 
reply  have  been  satisfied;  a few  remarks  have  prompted  both  administrative 
and  policy  questions*  Most  of  the  faults  have  been  rectified;  other 
revisions  are  still  pending* 

\ During  the  current  year,  the  staff  will  concentrate  on  the  following 

□ 

I measures : 

a)  removing  outdated  or  marginal  documents; 

b)  incorporating  additional  projects*ln-progress  reports,  experimental 
and  demonstration  studies,  and  final  research  reports; 

c)  re-evaluating  the  list  of  information  sources  that  is  periodically 
scanned ; 

d)  coordinating  this  Center's  store  of  information  with  other  informa- 
tion centers,  particularly  the  ERIC  system  of  the  V*S*  Office  of 
Education;  and 

e)  reviewing  the  Uniterm  vocabularly  file* 


IV.  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 


/ 


The  research  activities  of  the  Center  have  continued  to  expand.  Many 


of  the  projects  have  been  conpleted  and  final  reports  are  being  prepared 
for  publication.  The  following  research,  by  topic  area,  has  been  Conducted 


in  1968. 


LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


A series  of  studies  have  been  conducted  by  faculty  si^ber<^  and  grad- 


uate students  on  the  relationship  between  labor  market  information  and 
labor  market  changes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  response  of  vocational  educa* 


tion  on  the  other. 


A*  A number  of  studies  have  been  designed  to  determine  the  availability  of 
information  on  private  manpower  planning,  - local  manpower  needs,  and  national 


manpower  projections  which  may  be  used  for  planning  vocational  and  techni- 


cal education  courses: 


1*  LONG  RANGE  OCCUPATIONAL  PROJECTIONS 

Investigator:  N.  Lee  Hansen,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Educational 

Policy  Studies 


Hiis  study  is  directed  at  evaluating  current  efforts  to  make 


long-range  projects  of  occupational  trends  in  the  United  States. 


The  first  report  was  in  the  form  of  a paper  presented  at  the  Decemf 


ber  1965  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Research  Association, 


entitled  ''Labor  Force  and  Occupational  Projections;"  it  also 


appeared  in  the  Vocational  Education  Reprint  Series  (see  section 


of  this  Report  on  PUBLICATIONS:  Reprint  Series). 


/^/l3 


u 


!XWo  other  papers  on  projections  are  now  in  draft  form.  One 
of  these  analyzes  engineering  projections  over  the  1950*60  and  I960* 
70  periods.  The  second  examines  a set  of  labor  force  projections 
made  in  1950  for  the  year  1965.  It  is  expected  that  these  papers 
will  be  revised,  couple ted,  and  submitted  for  publication  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 


2.  THE  RESPONSE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TO  LABOR  MARKET  CHANGES, 
Gerald  G.  Somers,  reprinted  from  The  Journal  of  Human  Resources. 
Vol.  3 (Supplement,  1968),  pp.  32-58  (see  section  of  this  Report  on 
PUBLICATIONS : Reprint  Series ) . 


3.  ASSESSING  THE  EKTENT  OF  MANPOHER  FORECASTING  AMONG  MIUfAUKEE 
FIRMS 

Investigator;  Richard  Perlman,  Professor  of  Economics,  UN-Milwaukee 
This  research  study  reports  a survey  of  159  Milwaukee  enqployers , 
drawn  from  a sample  of  574  employers  in  the  city.  These  employers 
were  asked  questions  concerning  the  extent  of  their  manpower  fore- 
casting and  planning,  and  the  relationship  of  these  policies  to 
their  programs  of  on-the-job  training.  Unfortunately,  the  study 
results  were  very  negative  on  the  extent  or  quality  of  manpower 
forecasting.  While  roost  firms  reported  that  they  engage  in  man- 
power forecasting  to  scroie  degree,  by  the  criteria  established  they 
do  not  tend  to  forecast  seriously,  even  though  they  claim  that  poor 
forecasts  would  harm  their  operations.  Further,  the  extent  of  fore- 
casting does  not  appear  closely  related  to  training  programs  which 
the  respondents  undertake. 


E 

i 

r 


15 

f 

4,  ON  THE  JOB  TRAINING  IN  HILWAUKEE— NATURE,  EXTENT,  AND  RELATIONSHIP 
TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Investigator:  Richard  Perlt&an,  Professor  Economics,  UH^KilvauRee 

In  this  study,  Professor  Perlt&an  relates  his  findings  on  employer 
forecasting  to  their  training  programs*  The  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  evaluate  the  degree  of  con^limentarity  and,  perhaps,  redundancy 
of  training  in  vocational  schools  and  training  on  the  job.  Host  of 
the  firms  interviewed  reported  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  voca- 
tional education  received  by  workers  trained  for  advanced  positions. 
However,  an  important  minority  of  the  responding  firms,  those  which 
tried  to  fit  workers  previously  trained  in  vocational  schools  into 
specific  Jobs,  usually  found  that,  these  workers  required  additional 


training  and  even  a. review  and  re-education  of  the  techniques  they  \ 

I 

learned  in  the  schools.  Very  few  firms  reported  that  they  had  for-  j 


mal  onrthe-job  training  progrmns.  Findings  on  the  relationship 
between  vocational  education  in  the  schools  and  training  on  the  job 
point  to  a future  evolution  in  which  the  vocational  schools  will 
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provide  instruction  in  basic  educational  tasks  related  to  industry, 
and  the  business  firms  will  provide  instruction  in  |>articular  skills 
as  well  as  practice  in  utilizing  these  skills. 

Both  of  Professor  Perlman's  final  reports  are  now  being  prepared 
for  publication,  and  they  will  appear  early  in  1969. 


B«  Five  projects  in  this  field  have  been  designed  to  determine  the  process 

■ 

by  which  vocational  education  courses  and  programs  are  initiated,  and,  * 

I 

especially  the  extent  to  which  labor  market  information  is  utilized  in  the 


initiation  of  new  courses; 


I 


n % 


1.  PROGRAM  INITIATION  IN  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES,  Norman  F.  Dufty, 
reprinted  from  The  Journal  of  Hianan  Resources.  Vol.3  (Summer,  1968), 

pp.  346*62  (see  section  of  this  Report  on  PUBLICATIONS;  Reprint  Series)* 

2.  A STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  PROCEDURES  FOR  ESTABLISHING 

VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS  IN  WISCONSIN 

Investigators:  Gerald  G.  Somers,  Professor  of  Economics ; Richard 

W.  Whinfield,  Administrative  Associate 

Graduate  Assistant:  Morley  Gunderson 

Rapid  changes  in  the  labor  force  require  vocational  education  to 
re*examine  the  techniques  and  procedures  used  to  initiate  new  training 
programs*  The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  review  the  present 
and  past  practices,  and  to  evaluate  their  effectiveness*  We  are 
especially  interested  in  the  use  of  labor  market  information  in 
initiating  new  vocational  courses* 

This  study  is  a pilot  study  to  devise  techni^jt^es  which  can  be 
used  to  make  such  an  evaluation.  Using  a loosely  structured  inter* 
view  form,  personal  interviews  were  conducted  with  all  vocational 
directors  in  Wisconsin  high  schools  and  technical  schools.  Randomly 
selected  advisory  committee  members,  representing  all  schools  with 
vocational  program^  were  also  interviewed*  A mail  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  a random  selection  of  vocational  teachers.  The  results  of 
these  activities  have  been  coded,  keypunched,  and  analyzed.  The 
findings  will  be  published  in  the  near  future*  Should  the  findings 
demonstrate  that  the  procedures  for  starting  new  programs  can  be 
evaluated  using  this  technique,  the  instruments  will  be  revised  and 
used  in  a national  study. 


\ 
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3.  AN  EVttVATION  OF  ARBA  SKILL  SURVEYS  AS  A BASIS  FOR  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCAtlON  AND  MANPOWER  POLICY 

Investigator:  Collette  Moser,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics, 

Rutgers  University 

Under  the  direction  of;  Gerald  6«  Somers,  Professor  of  Economics 

The  purpose  of  this  research  Is  to  evaluate  Area  Skill  Surveys 
In  terms  of  their  accuracy  and  Implementation*  Area  Skill  Surveys 
are  local  labor  market  Studies  which  project  detailed  occupational 
supply  and  demand  for  tNo  to  five  years  hence*  They  are  conducted. 

In  a variety  of  ways,  by  the  majority  of  state  public  employment 
agencies* 

The  methods  of  evaluation  employed  In  this  project  include  the 
following;  (1)  examining  and  analyzing  the  form  and  content  of  the 
approximately  150  surveys  presently  in  existence;  (2)  conducting 
folloi^up  surveys  in  various  areas  of  the  country.  In  order  to 
validate  the  employer  projections;  and  (3)  administering  questionnaires 
to  vocational  educators  In  several  states  designed  to  assess  the  use 
of  this  Information  on  local  occupational  projections  In  curriculum 
planning  and  administration* 

The  data  are  now  being  analyzed  and  It  Is  anticipated  that  a 
report  will  be  available  In  1969*  Funds  have  been  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Manpcwer  Policy,  Evaluation  and  Research,  U.S*  Department 
of  Labor  (Manpower  Administration). 

4*  SURVEY  OF  NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECNNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IN  AN 

INDUSTRIAL  METROPOLITAN  SUBURBIA 

Investigators;  John  Helling  and  J*  Kenneth  Little,  Professors 

of  Educational  Administration 

Graduate  Assistants;  Joseph  H.  McGlvney;  John  Houle 

In  cooperation  with  a group  of  high  schools  In  ^uth  Milwaukee 
County,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
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Education,  the  Center  undertook  a study  of  the  needs  for  and 
feasibility  of  establishing  improved  vocational* technical  programs 
in  that  rapidly  developing  suburban  complex*  The  surburban  commun- 
ities studied  were:  Cudahy,  Franklin,  Greendale,  Greenfield,  Oak 

Creek,  St*  Francis,  South  Milwaukee,  and  Whitnall* 

The  study  included  investigations  of  demographic  characteristics 
and  the  educational  needs  among  four  separate  groups:  1)  former  high 

school  students  from  the  survey  area;  2)  pres  .t  area  high  school 
seniors;  3)  South  lillwaukee  County  residents;  and  4)  employers  of 
Scuth  Milwaukee  County  residents*  Several  visits  were  made  to 
examine  existing  post-high  school  educational  facilities  in  and  near 
the  survey  area* 

Conclusions  generally  supported  the  following  premises:  1)  a 

majority  of  present  and  former  high  school  students  planned  for 
some  college  training;  2)  among  those  persons  surveyed,  most  felt 
that  some  post-high  school  training  was  necessary  for  successful 
occupational  placement;  3)  although  many  survey  respondents  Inden- 
tified  a college  education  as  the  one  sought  by  the  greatest  number 
of  students,  all  four  groups  perceived  the  most  urgent  post- high  school 
need  in  South  Milwaukee  County  was  vocational- technical  programs; 

4)  present  facilities  for  vocational-technical  educat:^on  in  and 
around  the  study  area  are  either  stringently  limited  in  scope  or 
are  filled  to  capacity  and  cosequently  not  meeting  the  rising 
demand  to  accommodate  more  students* 

The  final  report  listed  onemajor  recommendation:  Post- high 

school  educational  facilities  of  a vocational-technical  nature 
should  be  developed  to  serve  the  people  of  South  Milwaukee  County* 


Alternative  plans  for  the  actualization  of  the  recosamendation  were 
suggested* 

The  study  used  a procedure  of  interviewing  residents  of  1,000 
households  selected  at  random  from  property  tax  rolls  of  the  assesor 
of  real  estate  in  each  comminity*  This  method  enabled  the  study  to 
reflect  the  attitudes,  occupations,  and  characteristics  of  residents 
of  the  community  regardless  of  the  location  of  their  Jobs*-one"third 
of  the  residents  were  found  to  be  comututing  more  than  nine  miles  to 
work*  This  procedure  contrasts  with  a frequent  practice  of  inter- 
viewing persons  employed  in  local  business  or  industry* 

The  final  report  is  now  being  prepared  for  publication* 


5*  A PILOT  STUDY  OF  CURRICULUH  NEEDS  IN'  WELDING  TECHNOLOGY 

investigator $ Duane  Hasten,  Instructor  In  Mechanical  Engineering 

A study  of  the  need  for  welding  technologists  in  Wisccxisin  was 
made  by  using  a survey  of  employers  and  educators  in  the  state* 

It  was  found  that  the  need  and  desire  for  such  a program  existed* 
Employers  would  like  to  be  able  to  hire  skilled  people  who  have 
been  trained  in  post-high  school  institutions*  A shortage  of  adequately 
trained  instructors  in  the  technology  was  discovered*  No  attempt  was 
made  to  drew  up  a curriculum,  but  desired  skills  and  knowledge  were 
identified*  Ccqpies  of  this  report  are  available  from  the  Center  upon 
request* 


C*  Research  has  also  been  conducted  on  the  use  of  labor  market  information 
and  school  data  in  counseling  and  guidance  of  high  school  students,  with 
a comparison  between  those  enrolled  in  academic  high  schools  and  those 
enrolled  in  vocational  schools; 


/i 


1.  SURVEY  OF  THE  USE  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  DATA  IN  THE  VOCATIONAL  COUN-. 

SELING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Investigators;  Philip  A.  Perrone^  Professor  of  Counseling  and  Behav^ 

ioral  Studies;  Gerald  G*  Somers;  Murray  A*  Tucker 

Research  Assistant:  Lola  Gross 

This  survey  was  prompted  by  an  awareness  that  little  was  known 
about  the  materials  which  school  personnel  use,  how  they  use  these 
materials,  and  whether  more  use  would  be  made  of  outlook  and  des- 
cription materials  if  new  formats  were  made  available. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  every  identifiable  high  school  in 
the  U.iited  States,  based  on  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
list  which  had  not  been  updated  since  1962.  A sample  of  the  schools 
established  since  1962  was  also  contacted*  The  response  rate  was 
about  34  percent*  A sampling  of  nonrespondents  was  made  to  determine 
the  representativeness  of  the  sample*  The  questionnaires  sent 
included  one  for  counselors,  one  for  librarians,  and  one  for  voca- 
tional instructors* 

Counselors  cited  the  noncollege  going  students  as  the  group  for 
which  available  information  is  the  poorest*  Counselors,  librarians, 
and  vocational  Instructors  all  noted  a small  percentage  of  these 
students  seeking  information*  From  these  and  other  significant 
findings.  Dr*  Perrone  concludes  that  thousands  of  hours  are  spent 
by  individual  counselors  in  establishing  and  maintaining  information 
systems*  He  suggests  that  a better  approach  would  be  to  establish 
state  or  regional  centers  where  all  schools  would  have  rapid  and 
inexpensive  access  to  current  information,  and  that  greater  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  use  of  a job  cluster  format,  with  the  basic 
elements  of  work  depicted  in  films  or  filmstrips,  A more  detailed 
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report  on 


this  research  is  available  through  the  Publications  Office 


of  the  Center, 

The  initial  findings  of  this  project  are  now  being  elaborated 
upon  by  an  economist.  Findings  relating  differences  in  use  of 
literature  to  differences  in  school  locale  are  explained  in  terms 
of  the  existing  labor  market.  A final  report  with  an  additional 
statement  relating  the  current  study  to  the  early  findings  will  be 


available  in  1969, 


2 PREDICTING  JOB  SATISFACTION  AND  JOB  PERFORMANCE  OF  RECENT. 

GRADUATES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Investigator:  Philip  A.  Perrone,  Professor  of  Counseling  and 

Behavioral  Studies 

,Gr;aduate  Assistant;*  Bernard  Neinhaus 


sThe  State  of  Wisconsin  initiated  30  pilot  programs  in  vocational 
education  at  the  high  school  level  in  1964-65.  These  schools  were 
selected  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  as  a representative 
sample  of  Wisconsin  high  schools.  Included  were  schools  from  Mil- 
waukee,  smaller  cities,  suburbs,  and  rural  areas. 

During  the. students?  senior  year,  their  vocational  instructors 
were  asked  to  identify  the  five  pupils  having  the  best  "worker  poten- 
tial' and  the  five  with  the  poorest  "worker  potential."  Additional 
information  including  teacher  ratings.  Pupil  self  ratings,  scholastic 
performance,  parents'  educational  and  vocational  backgrounds,  achieve- 
ment  test  scores,  educational  and  vocational  plans  including  career 
objectives,  expected  entry  jobs,  wage  aspirations,  work  models,  work 
value  orientations,  job  involvement,  achievement  value  orientation, 
and  major  life  satisfactions  were  obtained. 
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After  two  years,  an  attempt  was  made  to  contact  all  the  members 
of  this  group  to  determine  whether  they  were  working,  going  to  school, 
had  entered  the  military,  or  were  married  and  not  working  in  the 
case  of  girls.  After  five  follow-up  attempts  nearly  all  the  graduates 
except  some  from  the  Milwaukee  inner* core  had  been  located* 

Those  students  who  were  now  working  (n~236)  were  asked  to  ccnnplete 
a questionnaire  seeking  to  ascertain  the  relationship  between  high 

4 

school  experiences  and  aspects  of  their  present  job*  They  were  also 
asked  to  complete  a job  satisfaction  questionnaire*  In  addition, 
for  those  workers  who  gave  their  permission  (n=I65) , the  immediate 

I 

job  supervisor  was  contacted  and  asked  to  complete  a survey  instru* 
ment  rating  the  employees  regarding  knowledge  and  skills,  work 

1 

I 

habits,  cooperation,  and  communication  with  supervisors  and  peers* 

I 

At  the  present  time  analysis  of  the  data  has  begun  to  answer 
the  following  questions:  (I)  What  infoinnation  available  in  high 

school  can  successfully  predict  job  satisfaction  and  job  performance 
two  years  after  graduation?  (2)  What  is  the  relationship  of  job 
satisfaction  and  job  performance  two  years  after  high  school  graduation? 

The  portion  of  the  analysis  dealing  with  the  above  questions  has 
been  completed*  The  final  report  should  appear  in  the  spring  of  1969. 

3*  LONGITUDINAL  STUDIES  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  TWO  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASSES  IN  MONONA  GROVE,  WISCONSIN 

Investigator:  Philip  A,  Ferrone,  Professor  of  Counseling  and 

Behavioral  Studies 

Graduate  Assistant:  James  Jacobs 

This  is  a continuation  of  a study  entitled  **The  Role  of  Values  in 


Vocational  Aspirations  and  Expectations  of  a Selected  Group  of  Stu* 
dents  from  Early  Adolescence  through  Young  Adulthood"  (see  Annual 
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Report . 1966)*  The  first  class  graduated  from  high  school  in  1968 
and  a study  focusing  on  differential  characteristics  of  students 
making  minimal  use  of  guidance  services  and  those  students  making 
fuller  use  of  these  services  is  underway.  In  addition,  the  charac* 
teristics  of  these  two  groups  after  completion  of  hi^  school  are 
being  studied.  James  Jacobs  will  use  the  data  from  this  research 
in  the  execution  of  his  dissertation. 

A study  focusing  on  "value  formation"  has  been  conpleted  uti* 
lizing  information  gathered  from  members  of  the  1968  graduating  class 
.and  will  be  cross*validated  with  similar  information  fr<wi  next  year's 
graduating  class.  A report  on  this  study  will  be  available  in  1969. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED  AND  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
A.  A series  of  studies  has  been  conducted  on  vocational  education  and 
retraining  programs  for  unemployed  and  disadvantaged  workers.  The  following 
publications  have  resulted  from  this  research: 

1.  Gerald  G*  Somers  (ed.),  Retraining  the  Unemployed  (Madison: 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press, ^1968). 

The  case  studies  in  this  volume  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
recent  and  current  retraining  programs  for  uneoployed  workers  under 
federal,  state,  municipal,  and  union»management  auspices,  judging 
them  by  their  success  in  placing  workers  in  useful  employment  in 
distressed  economic  areas*  Data  on  various  aspects  of  retraining  « 
programs  in  a wide  variety  of  environmental  circumstances  have  been 
assenibled,  and  Workers  being  retrained  are  compared  with  such  con* 
trol  groups  as  rejected  applicants,  wofkiers  who  did  not  report  after 
acceptance,  trainees  who  dropped  out  before.completlng  their  courses. 
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and  unemployed  workers  who  did  not  apply  for  retraining*  Through 
co8t*benefit  analyses  and  other  evaluations  of  specific  programs  in 
different  * states,  where  such  factors  as  the  personal  characteristics 
of  trainees,  labor  market  situations,  institutional  placement,  and 
procedural  arrangements  varied  widely,  the  authors  have  drawn  signi* 
f leant  conclusions  about  the  value  of  retraining  programs  in  general* 

2.  Glen  Cain  and  Gerald  Somers,  *'Re training  the  Disadvantaged  Worker,” 
reprinted  from  Research  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (Madison: 
The  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  1967) 

(see  section  of  this  Report  on  FVBtXCATIONS:  Reprint  Series)* 

3.  Gerald  Somers  and  Graeme  McKechnie,  “Vocational  Retraining  Pro- 
grams for  the  Unemployed,”  reprinted  from  the  IVentieth  Annual  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Industrial  Relations  Research  Association  (Madison: 

IRRA,  1968)  (see  section  of  this  Report  on  PUBLICATIONS:  Reprint  Series). 

4*  Retraining  and  Migration  as  Factors  in  Regional  Development,  pre- 
pared for  the  Office  of  Regional  Economic  Development,  U*S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  1966,  by  Ikarray  Tucker,  Gerald  Somers,  and  Graeme  McKechnie. 

This  report  provides  a review  of  research  on  retraining  and  migra- 
tion as  independent  and  interacting  factors  in  regional  economic  devel- 
opment, an  extensive  bibliography,  and  abstracts  of  relevant  publica- 
tions* The  research  findings  have  been  related  to  current  legislative 
policies  in  these  fields  both  in  the  U*S*  and  in  Western  Europe  in 
order  to  draw  lessona  for  the  improvement  and  coordination  of  policies 
and  research  designed  to  further  regional  economic  growth. 
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5*  The  Tralnlne  and  Placement  of  Older  Workers:  An  Evaluation  of 

Four  Comnunltv  Projects.  Oerald  G*  Soniera»  Principal  Investigator, 
prepared  for  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  and  the  Kanpofrer 
Administration,  V*  S*  Department  of  Labor,  1967* 

This  report  evaluates  four  conmunlty  programs  (Baltimore,  Boston, 

1 Milwaukee,  and  Bunccmibe  County,  North  Carolina)  designed  to  obtain 

employment  for  hard* core  unemployed  workers  over  50  years  of  age* 

The  ccnmnunlty  projects  differed  In  approach  and  techniques,  and  fre- 
quently the  approach  and  techniques  actually  adopted  differed  from 
those  Initially  planned*  However,  the  projects  taken  as  a whole 
provide  a basis  for  an  evaluation  of  testing,  counseling,  training, 
snd  placement  services  for  older  workers,  along  the  lines  espoused 
by  the  President  and  In  the  M*D*T»A»  amendments  of  1966* 

6*  Gerald  G*  Somers,  Evaluation  of  Work  Experience  and  Training  of 
Older  Workers  (Madison:  Industrial  Relations  Research  Institute,  1967)* 

In  the  broad  spectrum  of  completed  and  possible  studies  of  the 
Work  Experience  end  Training  Program,  this  report,  prepared  for  the 
National  Council  on  the  Aging  and  the  Welfare  Administration,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has  a limited  scope* 

It  focuses  on  older  workers,  with  primary, emphasis  on  retraining*  It 
seeks  not  to  carry  out  a full-scale  cost* benefit  evaluation  of  the 
training  programs  for  this  specific  age  group,  but  only  to  provide  the 
methodological  underpinnings  of  a model  which  could  be  utilized  to 
carry  out  such  a full-scale  evaluation*  The  available  data  on  costs 
and  benefits  of  the  work  experience  program  for  older  workers  are  not 
utilized  to  derive  concrete  estimates  in  this  report,,  but  these  data 
are  appraised  in  order  to  reach  some  conclusions  with  regard  to  their 
adequacy  In  the  application  of  cost-benefit  analysis* 
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7#  Graeme  H.  tfcKechnie,  Retraining  and  Geographic  Mobility:  An 

Evaluation.  Ph*D*  dissertation,  The  University  of.  Wisconsin,  August 
1966  (see  section  of  this  Report  on  GRADUATE  STUDY  for  abstract)* 


8«  Gerald  G«  Somers,  '*Our  Experience  with  Retraining  and  Relocation," 
reprinted  from  Toward  a Manpower  Policy.  Robert  Aaron  Gordon  (ed*) 

(New  York:  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc*,  1967)  (see  section  of  this  Report 

on  PUBLICATIONS:  Reprint  Series). 


B.  Research  has  been  completed  and  publications  are  pending  on  the  following 
studies  in  this  area: 


1.  RETRAINING  AND  AREA  DEVELOPMENT  POLICIES 

Investigators:  Gerald  G*  Somers,  Professor  of  Economics;  Murray  A. 

Tucker,  Lecturer,  Industrial  Relations 

Project  Associate:  Graeme  H.  McKechnie 

This  project,  financed  by  the  Economic  Development  Administration  of 
the  U*S«  Department  of  Commerce,  compares  the  character  and  employment 
and  earnings  experiences  of  three  groups  of  workers  in  the  somewhat 
depressed  counties  of  Northern  Michigan,  Northern  Wisconsin,  and  Northern 
Minnesota*  The  three  groups  are;  (1)  workers  who  have  been  employed 
in  industrial  plants  which  were  given  assistance  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  (2)  workers  who  were  employed  in  public  works  financed  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  (3)  a group  of  workers  selected  from 
the  Employment  S«irvice  files  in  the  same  areas*  Since  a number  of  the 
workers  in  each  of  these  groups  had  received  govennment  subsidized 
retraining,  the  study  evaluated  the  relationship  of  retraining  to  other 
forms  of  government  assistance  in  economically  depressed  areas*  This 
research  has  been  completed  and  a final  report  will  be  issued  in  1969* 
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2»  RETRAINING  AND  RELOCATION:  AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  LABOR  MOBILITY 

PROJECTS  IN  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  AND  NORTHERN  WISCONSIN 

Investigator:  Gerald  G.  Somers,  Professor  of  Economics 

With  the  Assistance  of:  Graeme  McKechnie;  Susan  Fernbach 

This  study  follows  up  the  employment  and  earnings  experience  of 
workers  relocated  under  the  pilot  assistance  projects  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  compares  the  exper-* 
ience  of  the  relocatees  with  that  of  a control  group  of  Nonmovers* 

Since  a large  percentage  of  relocatees  (including  those  who  returned 
to  their  home  area)  and  the  Nonmovers  took  MDTA  retraining  prior  to 
the  mobility  date,  the  study  also  provides  an  evaluation  of  the 
relationship  between  vocational  training  and  geographic  labor  mobil- 
ity* This  research  was  financed  by  the  Special  Projects  Division, 
Manpower  Administration,  U«  S«  Department  of  Labor.  The  research  is 
complete,  and  a final  report  is  to  be  issued  early  in  1969. 

3.  BARRIERS  TO  EMPLOYABILITY  OF  NONWHITE  WORKERS 

Investigator:  Kirk  Petschek,  Professor  of  Urban  Affairs,  UW- Milwaukee 

Data  on  training,  schools,  employment,  job-search,  and  personal 

experiences  were  collected  from  250  respondents,  primarily  Negro,  in 

white-collar  occupations,  randomly  selected  ftom  (1)  the  active  files 

of  the  Employment  Service  and  Youth  Opportunity  Center  of  registered 

workers  in  the  clerical  and  sales  fields;  (2)  on-the-job  trainees 

selected  by  the  Urban  League;  (3)  MDTA  graduates;  (4)  direct  applicants 

to  selected  Milwaukee  Voluntary  Equal  En^loymeht  Opportunity  Council; 

and  (5)  January  1966  graduates  of  selected  hlgli  schools.  !Mie  various 

phases  of  employment  preparation  were  expected  to  show  some  impact  on 

the  labor  market;  a serljss  of  relationships  should  have  identified 

employment  barriers  and  suggested  remedies* 
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The  most  important  conclusion  was  that  no  statistically  signifi> 
cant  correlation  was  found  between  any  of  the  activities  generally 
assumed  to  lead  to  success  in  the  labor  market*  Although  isolated 
relationships  appeared  to  exist,  the  overfall  findings  were  negative. 

Secondly,  expected  differences  between  white  and  Negro  workers 
often  did  not  exist  or  were  much  smaller  than  anticipated.  Discrimi* 
nation  (or  belief  that  it  would  constitute  a problem)  lowered  Negro 
expectations,  but  the  realism  and  openness  of  white  workers  about 
their  own  qualifications  often  led  to  similar  behavior  when  confronted 
with  an  actual  Job* 

The  research  has  been  completed,  and  a final  report  is  being 
prepared. 

4.  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  WISCONSIN 

Investigator;  N^ron  Roorokin,  Graduate  Student  in  Industrial  Relations 

Under  the  Direction  of;  Gerald  G*  Somers,  Professor  of  Economics 

Consultant;  Roland  Krogstad,  State  Board  of  Vocationa,  Technical, 
and  Adult  Education 

The  objectives  of  this  study  are  to  determine;  (1)  the  character- 
istics of  high  school  dropouts  who  are  presently  enrolled  in  vocational 
education  institutions;  (2)  what  type  of  dropout  attends  what  type  of 
vocational  institution  and  for  what  reasons;  and  (3)  the  extent  to 
which  these  differences  in  attendance  do  exist*  An  effort  has  been 
conq>leted  to  categorize  the  various  types  of  vocational  institutions 
in  Wisconsin  that  offer  instruction  to  high  school  dropouts*  From 
these  categories,  a sample  of  schools  was  chosen,  within  which  a 
sample  of  high  school  dropouts  of  mixed  racial  identities  was  selected. 
Questionnaires  were  administered  to  these  dropouts  vlth  the  cooperation 
of  the  various  vocational  schools  to  insure  a high  response  rate.  At 
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the  ptesent  time,  the  survey  results  have  been  analyzed  and  the  ter* 
mination  re^oi'^t  is  being  concluded*  It  is  hoped  that  this  effort 
will  serve  as  a pilot  study  in  this  area  and  Will  present  analyses 
of  the  data  which  the  participating  institutions  and  other  interested 
parties  can  use  in  the  decision*  and  policy*making  functions* 

This  study  will  appear  as  a Master's  thesis  in  January  1969* 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
This  area  of  vocational  education  research  has  become  increasingly 
important  since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963*  A 
number  of  evaluative  studies  are  being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Center* 

1,  AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  /OCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Investigators;  J*  Kenneth  Little,  Professor  of  Educational  Admin* 

istration;  Gerald  G*  Somers;  Rl.cherd  W*  Whinfleld 

H 4 

Graduate  Assistant;  Susan  Fernbach 

Under  a grant  from  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  in 
collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research,  Washington, 

D«  C«,  the  Center  is  conducting  a study  to  evaluate  the  employment 
experience  of  graduates  and  dropouts  of  high  school  vocational  and 
technical  programs,  post- secondary  programs  (noncollege),  and  two* year 
college  programs  in  1966* 

Approximately  350  randomly  selected  high  schools,  100  post- second ary 
institutions,  and  100  two-year  colleges  were  Invited  to  participate 
in  the  study*  The  san^les  were  stratified  to  provide  representation 
from  major  geographical  regions  of  the  United  States*  About  5000 
graduates  of  high  school  programs  and  2500  graduates  each  of  post* 

' . * ■ I ' 

secondary  progr^DS  and  of  two-year  college  programs  are  being  asked  to 
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provide  information  about  their  job  placement  and  job  history 
since  the  completion  of  their  course  in  1966*  The  study  will  also 
seek  similar  information  from  students  who  left  school  before  com- 
pleting their  programs,  or  transferred  from  a vocational  course  to 
a different  program*  The  number  of  such  students  in  this  part  of 
the  study  will  be  about  2500* 

This  study  covers  graduates  of  agricultural,  business,  distribu- 
tive educatlcio,  health,  trade,  and  technical  programs*  It  will  pro- 
vide extensive  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  training  to  subsequent 
job  placement,  earnings,  and  advancement;  the  influence  of  military 
service  (if  any)  and  other  job  related  experience;  the  extent  of  job 
mobility;  the  attitudes  toward  and  evaluation  of  the  vocational  course; 
and  personal  and  family  background  factors* 

The  study  should  yield  useful  base-line  data  on  the  experience 
of  students  in  the  occupational  world  two  years  after  leaving  theit 
program  of  preparation  for  work  at  several  different  ages  and  stages 
of  preparation* 

During  the  summer  of  1968,  the  participating  schools  were  identi- 
fied* During  the  1968-69  academic  year,  the  work  of  surveying  the 
graduates  of  these  schools  will  get  underway,  and  it  is  antiicipated 
that  the  study  will  be  conqpleted  in  the  summer  of  1969* 

2,  .FOLLCW-DP  OF  1965  GRADUATES  OF  WISCONSIN  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Investigator;  J*  Kenneth  Little,  Professor  of  Educational  Admin- 
istration 

Assisted  by;  Richard  W*  Whinfield,  Administrative  Associate; 

Lola  Gross 

Graduates  of  one-  and  two-year  programs  in  29  vocational  and 
technical  schools  in  Wisconsin  have  reported  their  job  histories 
since  completion  of  training  in  1965*  Tb^  n-,-.*-  - ' 


and  658  women,  or  81*3  percent  of  the  total  nuniber  of  graduates 
reported  by  the  participating  schools*  The  inforntaticn  will  provide 
a picture  of  the  mobility,  job  placement,  and  occupational  advancement 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  completed  a specific  program  of  occupa- 
tional education*  In  addition,  studies  will  be  made  of  (1)  school  or 
regional  differences,  if  any,  among  students  graduating  from  the  same 
program;  (2)  differences  in  job  placement  and  history  by  the  type 
of  program  completed;  (3)  job  mobility  of  graduates  as  related  to  the 
program  of  training  completed;  and  (4)  background  characteristics  of 
the  graduates. 

Wisconsin  schools  of  vocational  and  technical  education  typically 
enroll  persons  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  and  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  a specific  occupational  field--trade,  business,  health, 
or  engineering-related^  Forty* two  such  schools  now  are  operating 
in  Wisconsin*  This  study  is  confined  to  those  schools  which  offer 
one-  or  two-year  programs  that  culminate  in  a certificate  or  associate 
degree*  A report  on  this  research  will  be  available  in  February  1969* 


3,  determinants  of  post- high  school  education 

Investigator;  John  Melder  (deceased) 

Under  the  Direction  of;  Burton  A.  Weisbrod,  Professor  of  Economics 
This  study  attempted  to  develop  an  empirical  model  for  forecasting 
the  probability  that  a high  school  graduate  would  go  on  to  college  or 
to  some  other  form  of  post-high  school  education*  In  particular,  the 
influence  of  family  income  was  being  investigated,  utilizing  data  from 
Wisconsin  state  income-tax  returns* 

The  research  was  terminated  at  the  time  of  Mr*  Melder's  death,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  a report  will  be  forthcoming  on  this  research* 
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4,  A COST-EFFECTIVENESS  STUDY  OF  II^  SCHOOL  AND  SUMMER  PROGRAMS  OF 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

Project  Director:  Gerald  G*  Somers,  Professor  of  Economics 

Principal  Investigator;  Ernst  Stromsdorfer,  Visiting  Associate 

Professor  of  Industrial  Relations 

Project  Specialist:  Janie  Haugh 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  in  relation  to  its  costs*  Earnings, 
wage  rates,  and  employment  rates  will  constitute  economic  indexes  of 
program  performance,  school  attendance,  scholarship,  deportment,  and 
attitudinal  measures  will  constitute  noneconomic  indexes*  Econonic 
measures  of  marginal  and  average  costs  of  the  program  to  federal  and 
local  governments,  to  society,  and  to  individuals  will  be  confuted* 
Noneconomic  costs  will  be  treated  in  a taxonomic  fashion  but  will  not 
enter  directly  into  the  cost-effectiveness  analysis*  From  the  data, 
asd  subsequent  conclusions  drawn,  recommendations  will*  be  made  concer- 
ning the  efficient  allocation  of  NYC  funds*  Data  are  being  obtained  by 
personally  interviewing  600  each  of  the  control  and  experimental  groups 
chosen  on  a nationwide  basis*  The  major  emphasis  of  this  study  will  be 
on  a comparison  of  the  graduates  of  the  NYC  programs  as  against  non- NYC 
graduates,  A second  major  emphasis  will  be  to  cmnpare  NYC  graduates 
against  nonrNYC  dropouts*  The  study  is  being  financed  by  the  Cost- 
Benefit  Analysis  Division,  Manpower  Administration,  U«S*  Department  of 
Labor,  The  expected  completion  date  is  August  30,  1969, 


5,  EMPLOYERS  OF  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

Investigator:  Charles  B,  Perrow,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Graduate  Assistants:  Karl  Magnusen;  Kenneth  Bryson;  Roy  Gesley 

The  problem  of  ''manpower  for  industry"  has  typically  been  approached 


from  the  "output"  side— number  entering  the  labor  force,  job  training 
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programs^  vocational  education^  etc.— rather  than  from  the  “consumer" 
side— the  needs  of  specific  firms.  This  study  seeks  to  identify  the 
characteristics  of  Milwaukee  area  firms  which  "consume"  one  output 
source  (vocational  schools)  and  the  firms'  attitudes  towards  this 
and  other  sources.  One  tentative  hypothesis  was  that  the  technology 
of  the  firm  (routine  versus  nonroutine)  would  affect  the  visability  of 
sources  to  the  consuming  firm  and  their  efforts  to  Influence  the  nature 
of  the  product  turned  out  by  vocational  schools.  Therefore^  an  elar 
borate  effort  to  operationalize  and  quantify  the  concept  of  technology 
was  undertaken.  Several  firms  were  studied  in  detail  in  this  connec- 
tion and  a survey  was  made  of  manufacturing  firms  with  over  500 
employees  in  the  Milwaukee  area.  The  results  are  now  being  analyzed. 

The  final  report  on  this  project  should  appear  in  the  early  summer 
of  1969. 


6.  APPLICATION  OF  COST-BENEFIT  ANALYSIS  TO  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION  IN  WISCONSIN:  A PILOT  STUDY 

Investigator:  Leroy  J.  Peterson^  Professor  of  Educatlor^i  Admin- 

istration 

Assisted  by:  Holland  W.  Graf^  Supervisor  of  Research^  Kenosha 

Technical  Institute 

Graduate  Assistant:  Joseph  Fratlanni 

The  study  is  a preliminary  exploration  of  the  application  of 
cost-benefit  analysis  to  vocational  and  technical  education  in  Wis- 
consin. Its  slgnflcance  is  found  in  its  specificity  to  a particular 
area  of  education.  While  several  studies  have  identified  costs  and 
benefits  for  education  as  a Whole ^ only  a limited  number  of  studies 
have  attempted  to  assess  costeand  identify  benefits  in  specific  areas; 
the  area  of  vocational  and  technical  education  has  been  singularly 
neglected.  Studies  are  needed  to  con$>lement  the  findings  of  general 
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studies  and  to  assist  in  the  developtnent  of  improved  procedures  and 
instruments  for  analysis  of  cost** benefit  relationships  in  this 
expanding  area« 

A major  purpose  of  this  preliminary,  exploratory  analysis  of  the 
application  of  the  cost*benefit  theory  to  vocational  and  technical 
education  was  the  development  of  procedures  and  instruments  which 
would  be  applicable  in  a nationwide  study*  It  was  directed  at  a more 
accurate  determination  of  public  educational  costs  in  six  programs 
and  of  private  costs  (measured in  earnings  foregone)*  Instruments  were 
developed  and  applied  to  assess  the  financial  benefits  in  relation 
to  costs,  both  public  and  private* 

The  procedures  and  instruments  developed  were  piloted  in  the 
Kenosha  Technical  Institute*  To  ascertain  earnings  foregone  and 
benefits  received,  Kenosha  high  school  graduates  comparable  in  aca* 
demic  ability  and  achievement  were  compared  with  students  conqpleting 
the  selected  programs  in  the  Kenosha  Technical  Institute*  Based  on 
experience  in  the  pilot  study,  instruments  have  been  revised  and 
suggested  procedures  modified* 

The  study  is  nearing  completion  and  should  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion later  this  fall* 
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VOOATIOWAT.  onOTCES  OF  EMPIOYEBS  TERMINATED  IN  A PLANT  CLOSURE 
Investigator:  James  L*  Stem,  Professor  of  Econ(milcs 

Graduate  Assistant:  James  Marketti 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  ascertain  the  relative  earnings 
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advantage  gained  by  workers  of  a mult implant  corporation  terminated 
in  a plant  closing  who  choose  one  vocational  option  over  another*  The 
three  options  considered  are  transfer,  retraining,  and  immediate  job 
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search*  Transfer  consists  of  geographic  relocation  to  another 
plant  of  t^e  same  corporation*  Retraining  is.  defined  to  Include 
coo^>letlon  of  an  KDXA  retraining  course*  Immediate  job  search  Includes 
all  terminated  employees  who  sought  employment  In  the  labor  market  In 
which  the  closed  plant  was  located  and  who  did  not  enter  training  or 
take  a transfer* 

Upon  completion,  the  study  will  show  the  ratio  of  post-  to  pre- 
shutdown earnings  of  various  groups  of  employees  exercising  each  of 
these  options*  Counselors  In  future  plant  closings  should  find  the 
results  of  this  study  useful  In  advising  employees  about  the  ^vantages 
and  disadvantages  of  these  three  options*  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
advantage  of  the  internal  labor  market  (nationwide  movement  within 
the  firm)  over  retraining  and  immediate  Job  search  will  be  greater  for 
workers  disadvantaged  by  age,  race,  sex,  and  lack  of  education  and 
skill  than  for  young  skilled  white  males*  To  the  degree  that  workars  with 
similar  characteristics  (that  Is  workers  whose  age,  sex,  skill,  and 

I 

education  are  the  same)  fare  better  in  the  internal  than  the  external 
labor  market,  public  policy  questions  about  the  efficiency  of  retraining 
and  Job  development  programs  are  raised*  Most  studies  of  retraining 
tend  to  compare  people  with  and  without  training  and  conclude  that  one 
group  (usually  the  trainees)  has  done  better  than  the  other*  If  one 
regoido  the  l^ibor  mavkoC  transfer  as  a somewhat  imperfect 

proxy  for  no  loss  of  Job,  the  degree  to  which  the  ratio  of  post-  to 
pre- shutdown  earnings  of  the  trainee  fails  short  of  the  ratio  achieved 
by  the  transferee,  is  a measure  by  which  to  judge  the  -efficiency  of 
training*  If  the  ratio  of  post-  to  pre- shutdown  earnings  of  the  trainee 
exceeds  that  of  the  transferee  we  have  the  interesting  situation  in 
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which  the  plant  closing  has  forced  a worker  into  a situation  in 
which  his  earnings  have  improved  over  what  they  might  have  been 


if  the  plant  did  not  close  and  there  had  been  no  loss  of  job* 

The  study  is  based  on  company  and  social  security  records  of 
the  production  workers  affected  by  the  closing  of  the  Armour  & 

Compai^  Kansas  City  meat  packing  plant.  During  the  past  year,  data 
have  been  collected  from  the  Company  and  pre-shutdown  earnings  for 
individuals  have  been  obtained,  grouped,  coded,  and  tabulated*  Meetings 
have  been  held  with  the  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA)  officials 

and  informal  agreement  about  the  form  in  which  data  will  be  submitted 

\ * 

X 

and  returned  has  been  reached*  1967  earnings  data  will  be  furnished 
by  the  SSA  in  the  fall  of  1968*  Calculations  will  be  completed  early 
in  1969  and  the  final  project  report  will  be  submitted  prior  to 
Noveni>er  1969* 

8*  SURVEY  OF  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS  IN  WISCONSIN  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Investigator;  Merle  £*  Strong,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration 
This  study  was  initiated  by  Norman  F«  Dufty,  Perth  Technical 
Institute,  Australia,  during  the  academic  year  1966-67  when  he  was 
a Visiting  Lecturer  in  Industrial  Relations  and  assisting  with  Center- 
sponsored  research  projects  at  The  University  of  Wisconsin*  Murray 
Tucker  worked  on  this  project  during  the  1967*68  academic  year* 

Preliminary  tables  were  composed  from  the  results  of  a survey  of 
students  in  four  post-high  school  vocational  programs  and  one  voca- 
tional high  school  program  in  Wisconsin*  The  survey  was  designed  to 
illicit  information  about  the  students'  plans  for  the  future,  hiow  they 
decided- on  their  occupation,  and  how  they  evaluate  the  programs*  The 
tables  indicated  a high  degree  of  similarity  in  the  alms  and  prospects 
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of  students  coining  from  predominantly  urban  areas,  while  significant 
differences  occured  between  this  group  of  students  and  those  from 
rural  areas.  Research  and  a final  report  on  this  study  should  be 

available  by  early  fall  of  1969. 

0 A CCMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STUDEMTS  WHO 

?S^osS:high  school  TEmm  and  s— 

WHO  WERE  enrolled  AND  COMPLETED  NO  MORE  THAN  TWO  YEARS  OF  A POST 
high  SCHOOL  tSaNSFER  PROGRAM 

Investigator:  Richard  W.  Whinfield,  Administrative  Associate 

Students  choose  different  educational  programs  for  various  reasons. 
These  educational  programs  presumably  are  related  to  occupational 
achievement.  The  goal  of  this  research  is  to  discover  what  differ- 
ences in  relatedness  exist  when  different  educational  programs  are 

pursued • 

In  this  study  two  groups  of  students— one  representing  two  Wis- 
consin Schools  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education,  and  the 
other  representing  two  University  of  Wisconsin  Centers  offering  "-he 
first  two  years  of  a Bachelor's  degree  program-were  studied  and 
compared  1)  upon  entrance  into  the  programs,  2)  upon  leaving  the 
programs,  and  3)  two  and  five  years  after  leaving  the  programs.  All 
attributes  found  at  each  point  in  the  student’s  history  were  analyzed 
to  determine  the  relationship  of  each  variable  to  occupational  achieve- 
ment after  leaving  the  programs.  Information  was  obtained  through 
school  records  and  a follow-up  random  sampling  of  the  groups.  The 
statistical  treatment  includes  cross  tabulations,  analysis  of  variance, 
and  regression  analysis*  These  are  presently  being  Interpreted.  This 
study  will  appear  as  a Ph.D.  dissertation  In  January  1969. 
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COMP^'-RATIVE  STUDIES  OF  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  LABOR  MARKET  BEHAVIOR 
Under  partial  support  of  the  International  Studies  Program  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  research  has  been  conducted  on  education,  including 
vocational  education  and  training,  as  it  relates  to  labor  market  behavior 
of  industrial  workers  in  India,  Japan,  Singapore,  the  Philippines,  and  Thai- 
land* >^proximately  3,000  workers  in  major  industrial  cities  of  these 
countries  have  been  interviewed  on  the  basis  of  a common  qucatiannnire, 
translated  into  the  relevant  national  languages  and  dialects,  and  adminis* 
tered  by  indigenous  personnel*  The  following  reports  have  emerged  from  this 
comparative  survey,  and  others  are  pending; 


1*  JOB  VACANCIES  AND  STRUCTURAL  CHANGE  IN  JAPANESE  LABOR  MARKETS, 
Gerald  G*  Somers  and  Masumi  Tsuda,  reprinted  from  The  Measurement  and 
Interpretation  of  Job  Vacancies  (New  York:  National  Bureau  of  Economic 

Research,  1966)— Reprint  No*  76  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Research 
Institute  Reprint  Series* 

2*  SELECTED  CASE  STUDIES  OF  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  JAPANESE  MANU- 
FACTURING FIRMS,  Shunichiro  Umetani,  Master's  thesis,  thiiversity  of 
Wisconsin,  1968  (see  section  of  this  Report  on  GRADUATE  STUDY;  Master's 
theses) « 


3*  A CASE  STUDY  IN  THE  EMERGING  INDUSTRIAL  LABOR  FORCE  IN  FOUR  FAC- 
TORIES IN  BOMBAY,  Bhal  J*  Bhatt  (Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 
Relations,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo),  Ph*D*  disserta- 
tion, University  of  Wisconsin,  1966  (see  section  of  this  Report  on 
GRADUATE  STUDY;  Ph*D.  Dissertations)* 
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4.  DETERMINANTS  OF  INCOME  IN  MADRAS  LABOR  MARKET,  S.  P*  MuChuchi- 
dambararo  (Assistant  Professor  in  Administration,  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan), Ph«D«  dissertation.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1968  (see 
section  of  this  Report  on  GRADUATE  STUDY:  Fh.D.  Dissertations), 

COMMUNITY  and  POLITICAL  FACTORS  AFFECTING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  following  research  is  being  conducted  by  faculty  members  and  grad- 
uate students  in  an  effort  to  detennine  the  ctmmmnity  and  political  factors 
which  influence  the  formation  of  policy  in  vocational  education* 

1.  AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  COMMUNITY  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  RETRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Investigators:  Robert  R.  Alford,  Professor  of  Sociology;  Michael 

T*  Aiken,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

A major  redirection  of  this  project  was  necessary  this  year, 
because  of  a discoverty  that  states,  not  cities,  were  the  only  impor- 
tant decision-making  unit  with  respect  to  those  vocational  education 
programs  which  had  comparable  data  from  state  to  state.  Considerable 
effort  was  put  into  an  attempt  to  gather  comparable  data  from  several 
hundred  cities,  and  in  fact  a substantial  body  of  data  from  a number 
of  cities  is  available*  But  it  was  decided  that  the  more  important 
political  unit  was  the  state,  at  least  with  respect  to  vocational 
education  programs,  and  activities  shifted  toward  gathering  available 
data  from  State  Boards  of  Vocational  Education  for  1961  and  1965* 

Also,  a number  of  political,  social,  and  economic  characteristics  of 
states  were  taken  from  the  1960  census  and  more  recent  publicaticns  on 
state  politics*  These  data  are  now  being  analyzed*  The  data  will  be 
deposited  in  the  Data  and  Program  Library  Service  in  the  Social  Science 
Building,  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  public  use* 
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The  data  include  enrollment  in  and  expenditures  on  a wide  variety 
of  vocational  education  activities,  separately  by  federal,  state,  and 
local  contributions*  State  characteristics  which  will  be  correlated 
with  vocational  education  enrollment  and  expenditures  include  the  party 
control  of  the  legislature,  the  importance  of  a wide  range  of  political 
issues  In  recent  sessions  of  their  legislatures,  the  strength  c pres- 
sure groups,  the  degree  of  party  ccanpetitiveness,  the  ratio  of  taxes 
to  personal  income,  per  pupil  school  expenditures,  Ptatc  n-cJi'.irc 
ditures,  the  formal  powers  of  the  governor,  the  poverty  level  in  the 
states  and  many  others*  A final  report  on  this  study  is  expected  to 
be  published  in  June  1969. 


2*  POLITICS  AND  POLICY  FORMULATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  WISCON- 
SIN, 1900-1968 

Investigators:  B*  Dean  Bowles. and  Donald  N*  Mclsaac,  Assistant 

Professors  of  Educational  Administration 

Graduate  Assistants:  Eugene  C#  Craven;  Jacob  0,  Stampen 

This  research  into  the  politics  and  policy  formulation  processes 
of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  Wisconsin  from  1900-68  aims 
to  (1)  identify  the  political  influences  which  are  involved  in  the 
policy  processes;  (2)  determine  the  role  of  the  Legislature,  Governor's 
Office,  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  Higher  Education,  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education,  the  Vocational  Directors' 

pdticst'fonal  interest  groiq>s,  and  noneducational 
pressure  groups  in  the  policy  formulation  process;  <3)  study  decision- 
making On  the  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Educa- 
ti<m  before  and  after  the  impact  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963;  (4)  demonstrate  State  Assembly  and  Senate  voting  patterns  from 
1900-68  as  they  relate  to  all  issues,  appropriations-tax  issues,  educa- 
tion issues,  and  vocational-technical-adult  education  issues  (or  any 
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combination  thereof);  (5)  identify  factors  of  gross  social,  economic, 
and  political  change  which  precede  and  correlate  with  major  changes 
in  public  policy,  particularly  vocational-technical-adult  education 
policy,  as  evidenced  by  legislative  voting  behavior  changes  from 
1900-68;  (6)  determine  those  social,  economic,  and  political  indica- 
tors which  have  demonstrated  value  in  predicting  conditions  amenable 
to  legislative  policy  change  (or  status  quo)  relative  to  educational 
policy;  and  finally  (7)  develop  those  methods  and  identify  those  variable 
factors  which  readily  lend  themselves  to  the  study  of  public  policy 
formulation  in  vocational,  cechnical,  and  adult  education  (or  any 
public  policy  arena  for  that  matter)  in  other  political  systems,  parti- 
cularly to  a comparative  state  study  of  the  politics  of  education* 
Identification  of  the  political  influences,  determination  of  the 
policy  roles,  and  study  of  the  decision-making  process  of  the  State 
Board  of  had  been  completed  between  February  1967  and  June  1968  by 
utilizing  standard  anthropological  participant-observer  field  techni- 
ques and  the  sociological  open-end  focused  interview*  Wisconsin  Senate 
and  Assembly  voting  pattern  data  from  1900-68  had  been  recorded,  key 
punched,  and  corrected  between  March.  1968,  and  September  1968,  and 
are  now  ready  for  data  processing  by  computer  factor  analytic  programs. 
The  several  social  and  economic  variables  have  been  selected  and  recorded 
for  each  legislative  constituency  ifrom  1900-68*  In  addition,  legisla- 
tive district  popular  voting  data  for  the  same  period  as  well  as  "In- 
house"Senate  and  Assembly  political  factors  have  been  recorded,  key- 
punched, and  await  data  processing*  Each  of  these  social,  economic, 
and  political  factors  will  be  processed  by  computer  using  factor  analy- 
tic methods,  multiple  regression  techniques,  and  trend  surface  analysis 
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between  October  1968  and  February  1969,  At  present  the  project  awaits 
only  the  final  "de- bugging"  of  the  trend  surface  analysis  program.  It 
is  anticipated  that  analyses  and  conclusions  regarding  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  data  can  proceed  from  February  through  June 
1969,  with  final  field  study  closure  and  reporting  completed  by 
October  1,  1969* 

THE  STAFFING  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

As  a final  area  of  research  interest  in  the  vocational  education 
field,  the  Center  is  engaged  in  a study  of  the  source  and  supply  of  teachers 
for  vocational  and  technical  education*  The  following  study  is  pilot 
research  in  Wisconsin  which  may  be  extended  to  other  sections  of  the 
country* 

RECENT  TRENDS  IN  WISCONSIN  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION,  SOURCES,  AND 
RECRUrrMENT 

Investigator:  Jeffrey  Gibbs,  Graduate  Student  in  Industrial  Relations 

Under  the  Direction  of:  Gerald  G*  Somers,  Professor  of  Economics 

Consultants:  Richard  Whinfield,  Administrative  Associate;  Roland 

Krogstand,  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and 
Adult  Education 

Enrollment  in  the  Wisconsin  vocational  system  has  tripled-* to 
approximately  200,000  full-time  enrollees*-8ince  the  passage  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963*  The  result  has  been  a tremendous 
increase  in  demand  for  vocational  teachers  in  the  state* 

The  main  goal  of  this  study  is  to  examine  how  teacher  sources, 
recruitment,  education  level,  and  mobility  have  change  in  recent  years. 
In  particular,  an  att'empt  is  being  made  to  discover  significant  differ- 
ences in  these  variables  before  and  after  1963* 

The  major  hypothesis  Is  that  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  has  necessitated  the  use  of  different  sources  and  different  recruit- 
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menC  techniques  for  vocational  teachers.  Characteristics  of  voca^ 
tional  teachers  and  teacher  utilization  will  be  examined  also*  In 
addition,  a comparison  of  the  characteristics  of  different  types  of 
vocational  teachers  will  be  made*  It  is  hoped  that  the  findings  can 
be  used  to  facilitate,  the  recruitment  of  new  teachers* 

The  study,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education,  was  started  in 
March  1968*  A survey  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  all  full- 
time vocational  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  in  Wisconsin* 

The  final  count  shows  a return  of  1,079  (70  percent)  teacher-super- 
visor  questionnaires  and  24  (83  percent)  full-time  director  ques- 
tionnaires * 

All  data  has  been  transferred  to  ccmiputer  cards;  a set  of  these 
cards  V7ill  be  given  to  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  so 
that  they  can  discover  the  prevalent  characteristics  of  any  type  of 
vocational  teacher  they  are  trying  to  recruit*  The  relevant  recruit- 
ment characteristics  included  in  this  survey  are:  1)  subject  or 

curriculum  area  taught;  2)  average  age  at  recruitment;  3)  sex;  4)  edu- 
cational level;  5)  state  post-high  school  education  was  received  in; 

6)  position  before  Joining  vocational  system;  7)  state  residence* before 
joining  system;  and  8)  methods  used  by  teachers  to  find  Job* 

A Master's  thesis,  resulting  from  this  research,  will  appear  in 
January  1969* 


V,  GRADUATE  STUDY 

Graduate  Study  In  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

The  encouragement  and  promotion  of  graduate  atudy  in  the  field  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  is  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
Center.  Research  assistantships  are  available  for  activities  in  connection 
with  the  University*wide  program  of  research  on  problems  in  this  area, 
including  studies  of:  the  job  market  and  occupational  trends;  job  require- 

ments and  skills;  worker  mcbility;  human  aptitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge 
required  by  occupational  groups;  devel<<>meats  in  instructional  materials; 
curriculum  plans;  teaching  practices;  instructor  qualifications;  and  other 
subjects  related  to  the  general  goals  of  strengthening  programs  of  educa- 
tion, training,  or  counseling  for  youth  and  adults  for  eiig>loyment  or  re- 
en^loyment* 

Research  assistants  may  work  toward  graduate  degrees  in  agriculture, 
economics,  education,  engineering,  commerce,  industrial  relations,  politi- 
cal science,  psychology,  sociology,  or  other  fields  which  have  a pertinent 
relationship  to  important  aspects  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 

It  is  anticipated  that  their  work  on  vocational  education  as  graduate  stu- 
dents will  encourage  them  to  continue  their  interest  in  this  field  during 
their  post-graduate  careers* 

Following  is  a list  of  the  graduate  students  who  have  received  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  Center*  Each  student  has  assisted  the  research  being 
carried  on  by  a faculty  membci:  associated  with  the  Center*  Many  of  these 
people  have  graduated  and  their  current  positions  are  noted* 
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Lachman  Advani,  now  with  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  assisted 
Robert  Alford,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Michael  Aiken,  Associate 
Professor  of  Sociology  while  he  was  a graduate  student  in  Industrial 
Relations*  He  also  worked  as  an  indexer  in  the  Reference  Unit  of  the 
Center* 

John  Bowman,  who  assisted  Professors  Somers  and  Cain  of  Economics  while  he 

was  a graduate  student  in  Economics,  is  now  with  the  Battelle  Institute 
in  Columbus,  Ohio* 

Kenneth  Bryson,  Sociology,  is  assisting  Charles  Perrow,  Associate  Professor 
of  Sociology  in  his  current  study* 

Robert  Fenske,  Research  Director  for  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education, 
worked  with  Professor  J.  Kenneth  Little,  Educational  Administration, 
while  earning  his  graduate  degree* 

Susan  Fembach,  Industrial  Relations,  is  assisting  Professors  Somers  and 
Little  on  the  Office  of  Education,  VO- ED  Project* 

Joseph  Fratianni  has  assisted  Leroy  Peterson,  Professor  of  Educational  Admin- 
istration while  working  for  a graduate  degree  in  Education* 

Lucian  Gatewood,  Industrial  Relations,  is  working  with  Professor  Somers  on 
the  '^Retraining  the  Disadvantaged"  project* 

Roy  Gesley,  Sociology,  is  also  assisting  Charles  Perrow  in  his  current  study* 

Morley  Gunderson,  Industrial  Relations,  is  working  with  Professor  Somers 
and  Richard  Vhinfield  on  a current  project* 

Len  Hausman,  now  at  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  assisted 
Professors  Somers  and  Cain  of  Economics  while  he  was  a graduate 
student  in  Economics* 

Edith  Healt,  a graduate  student  in  Economics,  has  been  working  with 
Professor  Somers* 


Brian  Heath,  who  worked  with  Professor  Little,  is  now  at  the  Counseling 
Center  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh* 

Charles  Hegjl,  University  of  Wisconsin — Milwaukee,  assisted  Richard  Perlman, 
Professor  of  Economics,  with  his  study* 

John  Houle,  now  at  Stout  State  University,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin,  worked  with 
Professors  Little  and  Helling  on  their  study  of  South  Milwaukee  County* 

James  Jacobs,  Education,  has  been  working  with  Philip  Perrone,  Professor  of 
Counseling  and  Behavioral  Studies* 

Donald  Johnson,  who  worked  with  Professor  Perrone,  is  now  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Brotekport,  New  York* 
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Henry  Kao,  who  worked  with  Professor  Harland  Sampson  and  Professor  Gerald 
Somers,  is  now  with  the  Highway  Safety  Research  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Michigan* 

Gershon  Konditi,  who  has  returned  to  Nairobi,  East  Africa,  worked  with 
Professors  Alford  and  Aiken  on  their  research* 

Karl  Magnusen,  a current  student  in  Inaustrial  Relatione,  has  worked  with 
Professor  Alan  Filley,  Buf?iness;  and  is  currently  working  with  Pro*- 

^ fessor  Charles  Perrow* 

Gerald  Hatteson,  now  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  River  Falls 
State  University,  worked  with  Professor  Walter  BJoraker  while  a 
graduate  student  in  Agriculture* 

James  Marketti,  Industrial  Relations,  is  working  with  Professor  James  Stern 
of  Economics,  on  a current  project* 

Joseph  HcGivney,  who  is  currently  with  the  Ohio  State  University  Center  for 
Vocational /Technical  Education,  worked  with  Professors  Little  and 
Helling  on  one  research  project,  and  with  Professor  B*  Dean  Bowles 
on  another  project* 

Colette' Moser,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  at  Rutgers  University, 
worked  with  Professor  Somers  while  she  was  a graduate  student  in 
Economics* 

S.  Muthuchidambaram,  now  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  in  Regina,  Canada, 
worked  with  Professors  Somers  and  Hansen* 

Bernard  Neinhaus,  Education,  is  working  with  Philip  Perrone,  Professor  of 
Counseling  and  Behavioral  Studies,  on  a current  study* 

Arthur  Noonan,  University  of  Wisconsin—Milwaukee,  assisted  Professor  Kirk 
P tschek.  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  with  his  research. 

Lance  Oswald,  Counseling  and  Behavioral  Studies,  assisted  Professor  Perrone* 

William  Peyton,  a graduate  student  in  Economics,  worked  with  Professor 
Somers* 

Michael  Rich,  Economics,  worked  with  Professors  Somers  and  Cain* 

Mpron  Roomkin,  Industrial  Relations,  is  currently  assisting  Professor  Somers* 

Wayne  Schwart^man,  Industrial  Relations,  who  worked  with  Professors  Alford 
and  Aiken,  is  now  a law  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago* 

Wilbur  Smith,  now  at  West  Virginia  University,  worked  with  Professors  Somers 
and  Cain* 

Jacob  Stampen,  Education,  is  assisting  Professor  Bowles  in  his  current  study* 
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R.  Calvert  Stewart,  who  worked  with  Professor  Little  and  Richard  Whinfield, 
is  now  with  a consulting  firm  in  Maryland* 

Winston  Tillery,  who  is  now  located  in  Maryland,  worked  with  Professors 
Somers  and  Cain,  while  he  was  working  on  his  degree  in  Industrial 
Relations* 

Barbara  Klees  Thoen,  Industrial  Relations,  who  worked  with  Professor  Perrone, 
is  now  in  Santa  Cruz,  California. 

Shuni  Umetani,  Industrial  Relations,  is  currently  assisting  Professor  Somers. 

Arlayne  Weston,  University  of  Wisconsin**Milwaukee,  worked  with  Professor 
Petschek  on  his  project* 

Joan  Zitzer,  Counseling  and  Behavioral  Studies,  worked  with  Professor 
Philip  Perrone* 


GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Center,  a number  of  Master's  theses  and 
Ph.D*  dissertations  have  come  out  of  research  sponsored  by  the  Center* 
Abstracts  of  these  theses  and  dissertations  are  given  below* 

Master's  theses 

THE  DIRECTOR'S  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  POLITICS  OF  VOCATIQ^:AL  EDUCATION,  1948-1967 
Eugene  Cravens,  1967 

Under  the  Direction  of  B*  Dean  Bowles,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration 

The  purpose  of  Cravens'  study  was  to  explore,  develop,  and  refine  a 
conceptual  framework  developed  by  Bowles  who,  in  an  earlier  study,  attempted 
to  describe  and  understand  the  decision-making  and  influence  structure  rela- 
tive to  education  in  California*  Cravens  was  concerned  with  the  politics  of 
education  in  Wisconsin*  He  made  several  suggestions  for  improving  the  tech- 
nique to  provide  more  adequate  treatment  of  such  data*  Using  an  open-end 
questionnaire,  he  interviewed  38  of  the  40  Association  Directors,  the  State 
Director  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education,  State  Board  members, 
legislators,  and  others*  In  the  interview  process,  he  was  able  to  identify 
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issues  and,  subsequently,  to  define  the  role  of  the  Wisconsin  Vocational 
Directors’ Association  in  influencing  political  decisions*  This  infonnation 
was  supplemented  by  a review  of  the  minutes  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
State  Board,  enabling  him  to  define  shifts  of  power  and  influence* 

A STUDY  OP  REGISTERED  JOINT  APPRENTICESHIP  COMMITTEES  IN  WISCONSIN  BUILDING 

trades 

Karl  0*  Kagnuseii,  January  1967 

Under  the  direction  of  Alan  Filley,  Professor  of  Business 

Summarized  in  Essays  on  Apprenticeship  (see  section  of  this  report  on 
PUBLICATIONS) 

This  study  focuses  on  the  characteristics  of  joint  apprenticeship 
committees,  their  perceptions  of  their  coimaittee  functions,  their  activities 
in  influencing  related  instruction  and  in  supervising  appfentices,  and  their 
viewpoints  on  issues  affecting  apprenticeship  programs*  Tt  also  develops 
data  on  procedures  for  selecting  apprentices  and  on  appreht ice- journeyman 
ratios*  Magnusen  concludes  that  joint  apprenticeship  committees  should  have 
legislative  recognition;  that  better  information  should  be  provided  to  com- 
mittee members  on  nationwide  apprenticeship  practices,  and  on  labor  market 
conditions*  Ite' recommends  that  an  accreditation  plan  be  developed  for  per- 
sons \^o  haVe  learned  a trade  without  formal  training,  and  suggests  con- 
sideration of  such  creative  new  programs  as  tax  credits  for  employers, 
apprenticeship  training  for  emerging  occupations,  and  referesher  courses 
for  journeymen*  The  study  includes  much  statistical  information  about 
joint  apprenticeship  committees  in  Wisconsin  and  their  activities  as  of  1966* 


AN  explanation  AND  EVALUATION  OF  THE  REFERENCE  UNIT  AT  THE  CE^.l'ER  FOR  STUDIES 
IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDIICATION  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

Dennis  L*  Radtke,  June  1967 

Under  the  direction  of  Marshall  Sanborn,  Associate. Professor  of  Counseling 
and  Behavioral  Studies 

This  paper  deals  with  an  explanation  of  the  Reference  Unit  of  the  Center , 


contains  a review  of  related  literature,  describes  the  method  used  for  eval- 
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uatlng  the  unit,  summarizes  the  results,  and  draws  conclusions.  The  evalu- 
ation consisted  of  a questionnaire  sent  out  to  two  types  of  users— those 
who  receive  regularly  published  or  general  bibliographies,  and  those  who 
request  specially  prepared  bibliographies.  The  respondents  were  broken 
down  into  ten  categories  according  to  their  occupation,  e.g.,  teachers, 
administrators,  government  employers,  etc.  The  evaluation  of  the  general 
bibliographies,  based  upon  252  responses,  showed  that  92  percent  were  satis- 
fied, >and,  of  the  special  bibliographical  requests,  based  upon  129  responses, 
68  percent  were  satisfied*  Mr.  Radtke  summarized  by  saying,  "The  results 
of  the  evaluation  show  that  the  information  acquired,  processed,  and  dissemin- 
ated is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  requesters.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  information  service,  though  adequate,  needs  much  improvement 
before  it  can  be  termed  excellent." 

SELECTED  CASE  STUDIES  OF  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  JAPANESE  MANUFACTURING  FIRMS 
Shunlchlro  Umetanl,  January  1968 

Under  the  direct ion  of  Gerald  G*  Somers,  Professor  of  Economics 

The  effects  of  the  changing  patterns  and  process  of  Japanese  vocational 
training  on  the  operation  of  the  labor  market  was  one  aspect  of  this  study. 
Five  hundred  workers,  randcxnly  selected  frCTi  three  firms  in  the  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing  Industry  in  Tokyo  were  interviewed  in  1965*  The  training 
histories  and  other  personal  data  collected  in  these  interviews  were  used  in 
this  study.  Findings  suggest  a change  in  skill  acquisition  patterns  from 
unoigsniTEod  on- the- job  training  to  more  formalized  training;  training  occured 
at  both  the  high  school  and  post-high  school  levels*  However,  in  comparison 
with  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe,  Japan  still  relies  very  little  on 
formal  training  for  skill  acquisition.  The  study  also  investigated  the  skill 
mix  of  the  labor  force  and  the  wage  and  promotion  advantages  of  further 
training  to  the  worker  in  Japan. 
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Ph«P«  Dissertations 

A CASE  STUDY  IN  THE  EMERGING  INDUSTRIAL  LABOR  FORCE  IN  FOUR  FACTORIES  IN  BOMBAY 
Bhal  J*  Bhatt,  1966 

Under  the  direction  of  Gerald  G.  Somers,  Professor  of  Economics 

This  dissertation,  analyzing  patterns  of  training  and  labor  market 
behavior  in  Bomibay,  is  part  of  a larger  research  project  on  comparative 

international  labor  market  behavior* 

The  analysis  includes  the  relationship  between  personal  characteris- 
tics, education,  and  training  of  Indian  industrial  workers  to  their  work 
history*  A discussion  of  the  attitude  of  Indian  industrial  workers  to  their 
union  and  union  leaders  is  also  included* 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  RELAIffiD  INSTRUCTION  IN  WISCONSIN'  APPREOTICESHIP  PROGRAMS 
James  S*  Crabtree,  August  1967 

Under  the  direction  of  Alan  C*  Filley,  Professor  of  Business 

Summarized  in  jSssays  on  Apprenticeship  (see  section  of  this  Report  on 

PUBLICATIONS) 

This  study  reporting  a survey  of  apprenticeship-related  instruction  pro- 
grams in  Wisconsin  vocational  schools  describes:  administrative  relation- 

ships; trade  programs;  enrollment  patterns;  structure  of  curriculum;  and 
instructional  staff  and  cost  of  instruction*  Crabtree  concludes  that  the 
present  structure  of  related  instruction  is  not  likely  to  be  changed  in 
the  immediate  future  although  there  are  definite  needs  for  improvement  of  its 
administration*  . He  recomnends  including  representatives  of  vocational 
schools  on  advisory  committees;  scheduling  apprenticeship  training  to  coincide 
with  regular  school  terms  of  vocational  schools;  developing  a standardized 
core  curriculum;  and  the  improved  use  of  tests*  The  study  includes  much 
descriptive  statistical  data  about  related  instruction  programs  in  Wisconsin 


in  1966* 
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EFFECTS  OF  LOCAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  UPON  PLANS 
OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

Robert  H*  Fenske,  1965 

Under  the  direction  of  J*  Kenneth  Little,  Professor  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration 

This  study  compared  the  rate  of  college-going  students  in  10  Wisconsin 
communities  that  had  different  opportunities  for  post-high  school  educa- 
tion; two  c<nnmunities  had  state  universities,  four  communities  had  cwo-y<eai.' 
university  campuses,  and  four  communities  had  neither.  His  findings  indi'? 
cated  that  for  large  numbers  of  students  the  presence  of  a college  oppor- 
tunity in  the  comnunity  is  not  a decisive  influence  on  their  plans  for 
attending  a degree-granting  college*  Cominunities  with  no  college  in  their 
boundaries  had  higher  rates  of  college-going  youth  than  communities  in  which 
such  opportunities  are  present#  Community  differences  in  scholastic  abil- 
ity of  graduates,  educational  and  occupational  attainment  of  the  parents, 
and  other  social-cultural  factors,  were  more  strongly  associated  with 
decisions  about  college-going  than  presence  or  absence  of  a college*  The 
communities  were  much  more  alike  in  the  proportion  of  graduates  who  attended 
vocational  schools,  these  students  tending  to  be  a cross  section  of  the 
graduating  class* 

THE  PREDICTION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  FOR  NOZ^COLLBGE-GOING  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 

Brian  Heath,  1965 

Under  the  directi<m  of  J.  Kenneth  Little,  Professor  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration 

This  research  considered  the  predictive  relationship  of  measures  of 

1 

high  school  achievement  and  of  the  level  of  occupational  attainment  by  a I 

probability  sample  (4,  185)  of  the  male  graduates  of  Wisconsin  high  schools 
in  1957*  Very  low  positive  relationships  were  found.  The  knowledge  level 
of  high  school  achievement  was  of  negligible  significance  in  predicting 
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the  level  of  occupational  status  of  the  graduate  eight  years  after  his 
high  school  graduation;  Occupational  attainment  was  measured  by  an  adapta- 
tion of  tl^e  occupational  prestige  scale  developed  by  the  National  Opin 

Research  Cetiter# 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  OP  SELECTED  SOClOECONOiaC  mi^LES  TC  ^ 

BY  CITIZENS  FOR  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  EDDCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

John  Houle,  August  1967 

Under  the  direction  of  Profeasor  John  Helling,  Educational  AdndniffMt  on 
This  dissertation  investigates  the  relationship  of  attitudes 


dents  toward  the  need  for  post-high  school  education  to  such  variables  as 
age,  length  of  residence,  tenure  in  job,  educational  attainment,  and  avail 
ability  of  post-high  school  educational  facilities  in  their  cocarainities* 
The  general  conclusion  was  that  older,  less-educated  citisens  who 
long  tenure  in  satisfying  jobs  and  are  conservative  in  political  out 
are  less  likely  to  perceive  that  more  and/or  improved  post  hglh 
programs  are  needed,  than  the  younger,  better  educated,  citizens  who  p 
ceive  themselves  as  needing  to  find  their  niche  in  the  occupational  world* 
This  dissertation  developed  out  of  the  South  Milwaukee  County  St  y 


PSYCHO- SOCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOt  VO^TIOMAL  TRAINEES  RATED 
BY  THEIR  TEACHERS  AS  HAVING  POOR  WORKER  POTENTIAL 

Donald  Johnson,  1966 

Under  the  direction  of  Philip  Perrone,  Professor  of  Counseling  and  Behavioral 
Studies 

This  study  compared  vocational  students  in  27  Wisconsin  high  schools 
who  were  rated  by  their  instructors  on  a criterion  of  projected  on-thef job 
performance  as  being  in  the  upper  and  lower  quarters  of  their  classes* 

^ K 

There  were  136  boys  and  200  girls  rated  in  the  upper  quarter  and  133  boys 
and  188  girls  rated  in  the  bottom  quarter*  The  findings  suggest  that  stu- 
dents who  ere  rated  low  in  projected  on-the-job  performance  are  lower  in 
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both  scholastic  ability  and  performance,  have  different  values,  identify 
with  workers  in  lower  socio*econ(xnic  levels,  have  lower  level  job  expecta* 
tions  and  aspirations,  and  place  less  value  on  achievement  than  students 
who  are  rated  as  potentially  good  on-the*job  performers, 

EMPLOYER  VIEWS  AND  EVALUATIONS  OF  FEDERAL  RETRAINING  PROGRAMS 
Edward  C.  Koziara,  August  1965 

Under  the  direction  of  Gerald  G*  Somers,  Professor  of  Economics 

The  major  objectives  of  the  study  were  (1)  to  determine  whether  or 
not  employers  generally  support  government  retraining,  (2)  to  determine  if 
employers  prefer  institutionalized  vocational  training  over  on-the-job 
training,  (3)  to  find  out  if  employers  would  hire  retrained  workers,  (4)  to 
determine  employers'  evaluation  of  federal  trainees  whom  they  have  hired, 
(5)  to  determine  employers*  views  concerning  the  effects  of  retraining  and 
tax  reduction  on  unemployment,  (6)  to  determine  if  employers  support  relo- 
cation allowances  for  retrained  workers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  jobs  in 
their  home  areas,  and  (7)  to  compare  the  results  of  this  study  with  the 
results  of  a study  conducted  by  Harold  A,  Gibbard  and  Gerald  6,  Somers 
directed  towards  employers  in  depressed  areas*  The  memibers  of  the  American 
Society  of  Training  Directors  was  asked  to  participate  in  the  survey.  The 
results  of  the  survey  showed  that  53  percent  of  the  respondents  favored 
some  kind  of  government- supported  retraining  for  the  unemployed;  35  percent 
of  the  employers  wanted  no  government- aided  retraining  for  the  unemployed, 

A preference  was  expressed  for  government-supported  retraining  through 
vocational  schools  as  compared  with  subsidized  on-the-job  retraining. 
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AN  EVALUATION  OF  RETRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Marvin  J.  Levine,  January  1964 

Under  the  direction  of  Gerald  G.  Somars,  Professor  of  Economics 

This  dissertation  sought  to  determine  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of 
public  and  private  retraining  programs  in tfumishing  the  unemployed  worker 
with  the  necessary  skills  to  enable  him  to  re-enter  the  labor  force  and 
become  a productive  member  of  society*  It  was  based  on  an  examination  of 
existing  literature,  reports,  and  records,  and  correspoodence  wltli  government, 
management,  and  union  officials*  Included  was  a case  study  of  trainees 
and  ncatrainees  in  a midwestern  redevelopment  area  which  sought  to  determine 
the  significance  of  personal  characteristics  on  propensity  for  retraining. 

The  case  study  demonstrated  that  although  unskilled,  the  trainee  group  was 
able  to  qualify  for  retraining  because  of  a higher  educational  level  and 
showed  a greater  willingness  to  relocate  necessary*  The  equally  unskilled 
nontrainees  in  many  cases,  were  underemployed,  and  their  prospects  for 
future  socioeconomic  improvement  were  bleak  because  of  family  and  financial 
obligations.  He  concluded  that  retraining  is  only  a partial  solution  for  the 
long-term  unemployed.  Just  as  essential  is^texpanded  economic  growth  to 
create  jobs  and  stimulate  labor  demands, 

POLITICS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  WISCONSIN  1909-1967 
Joseph  H*  McGivaey,  1967 

Under  the  direction  of  B*  Dean  Bowles,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration 

This  study  describes  the  development  of  vocational  education  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  with  particular  reference  to  the  structure  of  political 
influences  shaping  specific  basic  legislative  action  affecting  the  state's 
vocational  e«T  jcation  system*  The  study  employed  the  methodology  of  identi- 
fying key  issues  .ind  persons,  followed  by  structured  interviews  with  the 
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participants  found  to  be  influential  in  the  development  of  legislative  pro- 
posals, their  debate,  and  their  enactment.  TWenty^seven  such  issues  are 
identified  and  55  interviews  ensued.  The  testing  of  hypotheses  about  the 
decision-making  process  form  a substantial  part  of  the  study's  contribution; 
but  the  total  yields  interesting,  useful  insights  of  the  history  of  the 
vocational  education. movement  in  Wisconsin  and  how  signficant  changes  took 
place. 

RETRAINING  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  MOBItITY:  AN  EVALUATION 

Graeme  H.  HcKechnie,  August  1966 

Under  the  direction  of  Gerald  6.  Somers,  Professor  of  Economics 

Various  programs  have  been  established  to  alleviate  anemploymant  attri- 
butable to  inadequate  aggregate  demand  and  structural-  changes  in  the  economy. 
This  disseration.  focused  on  two  of  these  programs—retrsining  and  relocation. 
The  sample  was  selected  from  the  unemployment  roles  and  training  course 
enrollments  in  West  Virginia  in  1962.  The  hypotheses  treated  were:  "there 

will  be  seme  substitution  of  retraining  for  geographic  movement;  the  workers 
who  have  been  retrained  and  who  relocated  will  have  the  most  success  in  the 
labor  market  in. terms  of  increased  earnings  compared  to  workers  who  did 
not  retrain  or  relocate;  the  benefits  of  retraining  and  relocation  will 
outweigh  the  costs;  and  finally,  age  will  vary  inversely  with  labor  market 
success,  whereas  education  will  vary  directly. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  COMPLETED  BY  EAST  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN  GRADUATES  AND 
SELECTED  EMPLOYMENT  FACTORS 

Gerald  Matteson,  June  1966 

Under  the  direction  of  Walter  Bjoraker,  Professor  of  Agriculture  Extension 
Educatiok*^ 

This  dissertation  was  a study  of  the  occupations  of  male  graduates.  6f 
10  high  schools,  mostly  rural,  in  northeast  Wisconsin,  who  had  not  attended 
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college  nor  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  more  then  six  months ^ snd  had  been 
' ut  of  high  school  for  five  years  when  surveyed.  Thetesearch  compared  job 
attainment  and  Job  satisfaction  of  those  who  had  differing  amounts  of  voca^ 
tlonal  education  In  high  school » and  found  little  association  between  type 
and  level  of  occupation  and  number  of  vocations!  studies  pursued  In  high 
school.  A sizable  majority  had  entered  occupations  different  from  those  of 
their  fathers  but  had  remained  In  their  communities.  The  youths,  as  a 
group,  were  below  average  In  scholastic  ability.  The  study  supports  the 
Idea  that  vocational  subjects  were  elected  In  preference  to  academic  studies, 
probably  for  reasons  other  than  to  achieve  definite  occupational  objectives. 
Many  of  the  youths  expressed  the  desire  to  have  additional  vocational  train- 
ing, but  few  were  so  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

determinants  of  income  in  madras  labor  market 

S«  F.  Muthuchldanibaram,  1968 

Under  the  direction  of  Gerald  G.  Somers,  Professor  of  Economics 

This  thesis  is  a case  study  of  501  male,  nonsupervlsory,  blue-collar 
workers,  randomly  selected  from  two  medium  sized  manufacturing  firms  In 
Madras  City,  India.  A comparison  of  Income  determinants  found  In  this  study 
Is  made  with  the  results  of  a similar  study  conducted  In  Japan  and  with 
United  States  figures.  The  thesis  was  concluded: 

"It  should  be  recognized  that  the  application  of  Investment- re turn 
concepts  to  labor  market  studies  do  not  tell  us  directly  and  exactly 
whether  education,  training,  etc.,  are  'a  sufficient  condition  of 
growth.'  But  It  Is  perfectly  possible  to  believe  that  earnings  dif- 
ferentials are  largely  attributable  to  such  factors  and  even  that 
these  factors  contribute  to  economic  growth;  they  are  necessary 
conditions,  though  not  sufficient  for  economic  growth." 
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VALUES  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  PREFERENCES  Ob  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOYS 
Elwyn  H«  Nagel,  1964 

Under  the  direction  of  Philip  Perrone,  Professor  of  Counseling  and  Behavioral 

Studies 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  learn  how  junior  high  school  boys  and 
their  patents  rate  the  io^ortance  of  certain  values  that  may  be  related  to 
occupational  preference  and  other  variables  that  may  be  relevant  to  career 
planning*  Previous  research,  using  college  and  high  school  students,  sug* 
gested  that  occupational  values  and  occupational  preferences  might  be  re- 
lated at  an  earlier  age*  The  subjects  studied  by  means  of  a 16- item  occu- 
pational values  s'cAie  were  177  junior  high  school  boys  and  their  parents* 
Measures  of  school  achievement  and  intelligence  were  obtained*  Roe's 
classification  was  used  to  place  the  occupational  preferences  of  boys  and 
the  occupations  of  parents  in  six  occupational  levels  and  eight  occupational 
groups*  Certain  values  were  found  to  be  correlated  signf leant ly  and  to  be 
grouped  in  clusters  for  both  boys  and  parents*  Parents  rated  the  occupational 
values  somewhat  differently  than  boys,  and  more  significant  inter-correla- 
tibns  were  found  between  parent's  ratings  than  boys'  ratings  of  occupational 
values* 


A STUDY  OF  THE  REGISTERED  APPRENTICESHIF  PROGRAM  IN  WISCONSIN 
G*  Soundara  Rajan,  August  1965 

Under  the  direction  of  Jack  Barbash,  Professor  of  Economics 
Published:  ..$2*00  from  the,.  Center 

The  objectives  of  this  research  were:  (a)  to  prepare  a cemprehensit^ 

document  on  the  Wisconsin  i^prenticeship  Program,  (b)  to  examine  the  trend 
of  apprenticeship  transactions,  and  (c)  to  develop  information  on  the  major 
factors  affecting  apprenticeship  transactions  in  Wisconsin*  The  first  ob- 
jective was  realized  by  bringing  together  relevant  information  about  insti- 


tutions  participating  in  the  program.  Trends  in  apprenticeship  trans- 
actions between  1911  and  1962  were  ascertained  by  analyzing  acBtistical 
data  collected  from  the  Apprenticeship  Division  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
of  Wisconsin.  Information  on  the  factors  affecting  apprenticeship  activit 
in  Wisconsin  was  obtained  through  surveys  of  current  apprentices,  dropouts, 
and  employers.  The  following  major  factors  were  found  to  influence  appren- 
ticeship transactions  in  Wisconsin:  (a)  current  apprentices  are  dissatls 

fied  with  related  instruction  and  shop  training;  (b)  this  dissatisfaction 
causes  apprentices  to  drop  out  of  the  program  before  completion,  (c)  en^loyers 
limit  the  number  of  apprentices  they  hire  because  of  unfavorable  business 
conditions  and  the  high  cost  of  apprentice  training;  and  (d)  institutional 
rigidities  tend  to  discourage  en^loyers  from  hiring  more  apprentices.  The 
following  recommendations  are  made:  the  objectives  of  the  apprenticeship 

program  must  be  restated  in  terms  of  the  labor  market  needs ; the  Appren- 
ticeship Division  of  the  Industrial  Commission  should  play  a more  active 
role,  not  only  as  a supervisory  and  promotional  agency,  but  also  as  an 
agency  for  the  planning  and  development  of  skills  needed  in  the  changing 
economy;  and,  finally,  tax  Incaitlves  should  be  provided  for  employers  in 
order  to  encourage  them  to  hire  more  apprentices. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  DIFFERENTIAL  CURRICULA  UFON  THE  INTELLIGENCE,  ACHIEVEMENT, 

AND  CAREER  VALUES  OF  GIRLS 

Joan  Zitzer,  1967 

Under  the  direc*'lon  of  Philip  Perrone,  Professor  of  Counseling  and  Behavioral 

Studies 

A selected  sample  of  junior  girls  at  Monona  Grove  High  School  was  inter- 
viewed to  determine  differences  In  career  goals  between  those  in  college 
aptd  noncollege  preparatory  curricula.  Changes  in  soholastlc  achievement  and 
values  since  eighth  grade  which  might  be  attributed  to  pursuit  of  different 
curricula  were  also  studied. 
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Although  there  were  no  differences  In  soclo^ecoiuxDic  status  and  ordinal 
position  between  the  two  groups,  girls  enrolled  in  a college  preparatory 
curriculum  had  fewer  siblings  and  higher  intelligence  and  achievement  test 
scores*  It  was  found  that  there  were  no  differences  in  voc  tional  values 
between  the  two  groups  in  eighth  grade  but  after  three  years  In  different 
curriculathe  college  preparatory  girls  had  come  to  value  using  their  special 
abilities  and  aptitudes  in  their  work  while  the  noncollege  preparatory  girls 
stressed  the  money  and  the  opportunity  to  work  with  people* 

In  Interviewing  the  girls,  the  investigator  found  the  two  groups  of 
girls  differed  in  their  view  of  the  job  supervisor*  For  the  girls  planning 
to  go  to  college,  he  was  an  experienced  person  one  turns  to  for  assistance 
and  advice For  the  other  group  of  girls,  the  supervisor  was  viewed  as 
an  authority  who  is  responsible  for  what  occurs  on  the  job,t^hlch  frees  them 
from  having  to  assume  responsibility  for  their  work  behavior* 

ZNXERNSHXFS  AHD  FEUOWSHIPS 

Is  addition  to  assistantshlps  which  are  available  to  students  interested 
in  vocational  educationrorlented  fields,  the  Center  has  established  intern* 
ship  and  fellowship  programs*  To  date,  the  Center  has  awarded  one  intern* 
ship,  to  Leo  R*  Nevala,  a former  teacher  of  Industrial  Arts  at  Whltefish  Bay, 
Wisconsin*  He  was  placed  as  an  intern  at  the  Kenosha  Technical  Institute  for 
the  second  semester  of  1966*1967*  He  has  now  completed  his  doctoral  studies 
in  Adult  Education* 

Two  fellowships  were  granted  in  the  spring  of  1968*  William  Horvath  and 
Spiro  Mehall,  both  from  the  Milwaukee  Institute  of  Technology  of  the  Milwaukee 
School  of  Adult,  Vocational,  and  Technical  Education,  enrolled  in  January, 
1968,  to  complete  their  doctoral  work  in  Education  Policy  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin*  They  will  have  completed  their  work  in  January  1969* 


CONFERENCES 
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An  important  function  of  the  Center  is  the  sponsorship  and  conduct  of 
conferences  and  workshops  designed  to  bring  together  vocational  and  tech- 
nical educators,  university  faculty  members,  and  local,  state,  and  federal 
government  officials  Interested  in  and  active  In  the  field.  !EWo  such  con- 
ferences were  held  In  1968  and  one  Is  being  planned  for  early  1969;  eight 

I 

conferences  were  held  prior  to  1968. 

CONFERENCE  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  DATA  REQUIRKMENB  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 
June  15-16,  1965 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
Proceedings : Out-of-print 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  co-sponsored  this  conference  on 
labor  market  Information  as  it  relates  to  the  successful  functioning  of  the 
vocational  education  system  and  to  Intelligent  planning  of  programs  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act^  and 
other  similar  legislative  measures.  It  became  evident  as  the  conference 
progressed  that  a need  existed  for  more  complete  surveys  of  the  extent  of 
utilization  of  already  available  occupational  data.  Five  position  pnpci^s 
were  presented  to  a group  of  30  academic  and  government  specialists  In 
education  and  manpower  analysis  fields.  Panel  discussions  followed  each 
presentation. 

CONFEBENCE  ON  FOLLQU-UP  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION  RESEARCH 
November  18-19,  1965 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
Proceedings : Out-of-Print 

The  purpose  of.  this  conference  was  to  determine  the  objectives  and 


methodology  of  research  surveys  already  in  progress  i.n  educatl.onal  areas 
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and  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  coordination  and  cooperation  In  the  con* 
duct  of  future  research.  Seventeen  reports  on  current  projects  were  given 
by  well  known  researchers  In  education;  a discussion  of  objectives  followed 
the  research  presentations*  The  Ideas  discussed  at  this  conference  led  to 
the  study  being  conducted  In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
i^ucatlon  In  the  United  States"'  (see  section  of  this  Beporr 

CONFERENCE  ON  RESEARCH  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  Em^CATION 

June  10-11,  1966 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

Jhroceedlngs ; $3*00;  x+  285  pp* 

A group  of  120  academicians,  practitioners,  and  government  officials 
exchanged  Infomatioa  of  ctirrent  research  findings  at  this  two-day  confer- 
ence* Topics  covered  In  the  17  papers  Included:  job  counseling,  occupa- 

tional choice,  job  cluster  concepts,  curriculum  Innovations,  cost-benefit 
analysis,  and  problems  of  disadvantaged  groups* 

CONFERENCE  ON  RESEARCH  IN  APPRENTICESHIP  TRAINING 

Septeid>er  8-9,  1966 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

Proceedings:  $3*00;  x 192  pp* 

Representatives  of  federal,  state,  and  local  apprenticeship  agencies, 
as  well  as  academic  research  investigators,  met  to  present  and  discuss 
recent  research  In  apprenticeship  training*  The  papers  presented  at  this 
conference,  co-sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation,  and 
Research,  covered  such  topics  as:  Identification  of  forces  controlling 

the  supply  of  and  demand  for  apprentices;  problems  of  related  Instruction; 
the  role  of  joint  apprenticeship  advisory  committees;  use  of  pre-apprentlce- 
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ship  training;  and  minority  group  experiences  in  apprenticeship.  The  120 
participants  in  the  conference  heard  arguments  on  the  validity  and  useful** 
ness  of  apprenticeship  programs  and  discussed  their  own  experiences  with 
such  programs* 

CQN^SENCE  ON  RESEARCH  APPROACHES  TO  THE  INITIATION  OF  NEN  PROGRAMS  IN 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

October  3**7|  1966 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

Proceedings:  Out-of- Print 

The  need  for  new  vocational  education  programs  to  meet  the  demands  of 
new  technology  and  changes  in  the  labor  market  was  the  central  discussion 
point  of  this  invitational  seminar*  Local  school  representatives  from 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan  were  addressed 
by  educators,  economists,  and  businessmen  vdio  have  been  studying  and 
working  with  the  problems  arising  from  the  changing  labor  market*  A work* 
shop,  in  which  participants  discussed  the  extent  of  and  solution  to  the 
emerging  problems,  followed  the  formal  presentations* 

CONFERENCE  ON  CURRICULUM  PROGRAMS  IN  ACTION:  THEIR  ADMINISTRATION  AND 

EVALUATION 

February  15-17,  1967 

San  Francisco,  California 

Proceedings:  $2*00;  available  from  Consnunicat ions  Service  Corporation,  1629 

K Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D*  C.  20006);  ii  + 127  pp. 

' The  University  of  Wisconsin  Center  joined  the  Center  for  Technological 
Education  at  San  Francisco  State  College  in  planning  and  directing  this 
conference  devoted  to  description  and  discussion  of  imaginative  curriculum 
projects  in  Newton,  Massachusetts;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  the  San  Francis- 
co Bay  area;  the  Partnership  Educational  Project  of  Central  Michigan  Univer- 
sity; the  American  Industry  Project  of  Stout  State  University;  and  the  Visual 


Comninication  Education  Project  at  Western  Washington  State  College, 

Bellingham.  The  conference  attracted  over  150  registrants  from  17  states, 
representing  all  major  regions  of  the  nation. 

CONFERENCE  ON  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OP  RESEARCH  IN  PREDOMINANTLY  NEGRO  UNIVERSITIES 
February  23,  1967 
Durham,  North  Carolina 
Proceedings;  gratis;  iii  + 25  pp. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  encourage  cooperation  between  pre- 
dominantly Negro  and  predominantly  white  institutions  in  the  same  or  neigh- 
boring communities  in  the  preparation  and  submission  of  research  proposals 
on  manpower  and  education  topics.  The  participants,  meeting  at  North  Caro- 
lina College,  were  addressed  by  Sylvia  McCollum,  Office  of  Education, 

United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Howard  Rosen, 
Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation,  and  Research,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Conference  participants  included  faculty  members  from  Texas 
Southern  University;  Prairie  View  A & M Texas;  Rice  University;  The  Univer- 
sity of  Houston;  North  Corlina  College;  A & T University  of  North  Carolina; 
North  Carolina  State  university;  Duke  University;  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute; Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  and  The  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Two  cooperative  inter- racial  committees  emerged  from  the  meeting,  one  in 
Durham  and  the  other  in  Houston.  These  cossnittees  worked  a proposal 
for  cooperative  research  on  **The  Causes  of  Negro  Teenage  Unemployment,*' 
with  funding  for  the  projects  being  made  avaiXSiile  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  THE  EDUCATION:  AND  TRAINING  OF  RACIAL  MINORITIES 
May  11*12,  1967 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

Proceedings;  $3.00  plus  postage;  x ^ 211  pp« 

Government  officials  and  educators  Involved  in  research  on  job  educa** 
tlon  for  racial  mlnorltess  met  to  discuss  recent  findings  and  demonstration 
projects  In  this  area*  The  topics  discussed  Included:  apprenticeship 

opportunities;  public  education's  role  In  developing  manpower;  self-help 
projects;  problems  of  minority  groups  other  than  Negroes;  statistical  studies 
of  job-  and  educational  levels;  and  means  of  providing  job  mobility  for 
these  minority  groups*  The  125  participants  were  addressed  by  James  Farmer, 
former  director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  (COREX  a banquet 
meeting* 


CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  IN  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
June  5-6,  1968 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
Proceedings:  $3*00  plus  postage 

Some  evidence  exists  that  the  opportunities  for  employment  and  advance- 
ment of  former  Inmates  of  correctional  Institutions  are  greatly  enhanced 
through  training  programs  conducted  in  these  Institutions*  In  order  to 
bring  together  research  on  this  topic,  the  Center  held  a conference  on  Edu- 
catonn  and  Training  In  Correctional  Institutions  with  co-sponsorshlp  provided 
by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  United  States  Department  of  Justice.  The  confer- 
ence was  attended  by  academicians,  government  officials,  penal  Institution 
directors,  and  vocational  educators  who  have  been  Involved  in  educational 
programs  offered  by  correctional  Institutions*  As  In  prf  ^r  conferences,  the 
emphasis  of  the  meeting  was  placed  on  analytical  reports,  research  findings, 
and  project  evaluations  rather  than  on  general  descriptive  statements  of 
Issues  and  programs* 
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Speakers  and  discussants  for  this  conference  were  selected  from  all 
areas  of  the  United  States*  The  position  p^ers  and  authors  were;  EMPLOY- 
MENT  PROBLEMS  OF  RELEASED  PRISONERS,  George  Pownall,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Kent  State  University;  CHANGING  INMATES  THROUGH  EDUCATION,  Calvin  Michael, 
Director,  Center  for  Correctional  Education;  LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS  GIVEN  IN  A PRISON  SETTING,  Curtis  Aller,  Associate  Manpower 
Administrator,  United  States  Department  of  Labor;  and  MANAGEMENT  OF  TRANSFER 
FROM  JAIL  TO  COMMUNITY,  Clyde  Sullivan,  Director,  Social  Restoration  Research 
Center,  Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Society* 

Discussants  were:  Allen  Harbort,  Superintendent,  Correctional  Education, 

Division  of  Corrections,  State  of  Wisconsin;  Jacob  Kmifman,  Director,  Insti- 
tute for  Research  on  Human  Resources,  The  Pennsylvania  State  ttiiversity; 

James  Jacks,  Specialist,  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Robert  Carter,  Associate 
Research  Criminologist,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  John  Galvin, 

Joint  Coiunission  on  Correctional  Manpower  and  Training;  John  McKee,  Director, 
Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation,  Drsqper  Correctional  Center;  Wallace 
Mandell,  Director  of  Researchy Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Society;  Harold 
Starr,  Specialist,  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  The 
Ohio  State  University;  Marshall  Colston,  Specialist,  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin Exten"*.on;  Sidney  Fine,  Senior  Staff,  The  W*  E*  Upjohn  Institute  for 
Employment  Research;  Sylvia  McCollum,  Education  Research  Specialist,  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  United  States  Departmentof  Justice;  and  Leon  Leiberg,  Director, 
Project  Challenge,  National  Ccnmnittee  for  Children  and  Youth* 

The  banquest  session  was  addressed  by  Sanger  Powers  who,  using  experience 
and  knowledge  garnered  from  his  position  as  Director  of  Corrections  for  the 
St:tte  of  Wisconsin,  described  some  of  the  experimental  programs  in  vocational 
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and  remedial  education  that  are  being  carried  on  in  correctional  institutions 
in  Wisconsin* 

CONFERENCE  TO  DISCUSS  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  i^VISORY  COUNClt  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

A Series  of  Conferences  held  During  October > 1968 
Proceedings:  In  process 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  advised  that  a National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  be  established  to  work  as  a liaison  unit 
between  the  federal  government  and  administrators  responsible  for  vocational 
education  in  the  natfion*  This  council's  first  report,  ^'Vocational  Education: 
A Bridge  Between  Man  and  His  Work,”  appeared  in  the  spring  of  19684  Congress 
8ubse<|uently  enacted  important  legislation  affecting  vocational** technical 
education*  The  Ford  Foundation  asked  the  Center,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  American  Vocational  Association,  to  sponsor  a series  of  regional  con- 
ferences of  key  citisens  to  discuss  the  implicaticms  of  the  recmnnendations 
of  this  report  and  the  new  legislation*  Six  regional  conferences  were  held, 
followed  by  a national  summation  conference  in  Madison  on  October  17-18, .1968* 
Participants  at  each  regional  conference  were,  in  general,  representa- 
tives from  business,  labor,  government,  and  education  who  would  be  quali- 
fied to  serve,  if  appointed,  on  state  advisory  ccHincils  for  vocational  edu- 
cation as  provided  in  the  new  federal  legislation*  Discussions  of  the 
report  and  legislation  were  presented  at  each  conference  by  a member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council,  a vocational  educator,  and  an  informed  person 
not  directly  engaged  in  vocational  education  or  training* 

The  six  regional  conferences  were  held  in  Atlanta;  Dallas,  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado;  Chicago;  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey;  and  San  Francisco*  The  arrange- 
ments for  these  conferences  were  accomplished  through  local  directors  chosen 
from  nearby  educational  institutions.  These  directors  were: 
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Aleene  Cross  — Atlanta  Conference 

Jantes  R*  D«  Eddy  Dallas  Conference 

Milton  £•  Larson  — Colorado  Conference  (Fort  Collins.) 

Albert  J,  Pautler  » New  Jersey  Conference  (New  Brunswick) 

Jacob  Stem  •«*  Chicago  Conference 

J*  Chester  Swanson  — San  Francisco  Conference 

The  meeting  in  Madison  was  attended  by  prominent  national  leaders 
representing  a wide  range  of  interests « National  council  members  gave 
summary  reports  of  their  findings,  and  a representative  of  each  regional 
conference  reported  on  the  actions  of  their  participants  at  each  conference. 

The  recommendations  and  findings  of  the  regional  and  national  meetings 
will  be  published  in  a summary  report  to  become  available  in  the  early 
spring  of  1969  at  a cost  of  $3.00  plus  postage* 


SEMINAR  ON  COST-BENEFIT  ANALYSIS  OF  MANPOHER  PROGRAMS  - 
May  14-16,  1969 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

This  S(miinar  will  be  directed  primarily  at  the  conceptual,  analytical, 
and  methodological  problems  of  cost-benefit  analysis  of  manpower  programs, 
including  vocational  training  and  other  investments  in  human  capital* 
Although  the  papers  and  discussion  will  include  reports  on  cost-benefit 
studies  which  have  been  conducted,  the  sessions  will  es^hasize  the  handling 
of  methodological  and  analytical  problems  encountered  in  research* 

This  conference,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Canadian  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigratirn,  will  be  held 
on  the  Madison  campus  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin*  Queen's  University 
in  Kingston,  Ontario,  has  been  awarded  financial  aid  from  the  Canadian  spon- 
sor* The  topics  for  discussion  will  Include:  "The  Role  of  Cost-Benefit 

Analysis  in  Manpower  Policy,"  "Methodological  and  Conceptual  Problems," 


"Cost** Benefit  Studies  of  Occupational  Training,"  "Cost**5eneflt  Studies 


of  Manpoi^er  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged,"  "Cost*Beneflt  Studies  of 


Bnq[>loyment  Service  Operations,','  and  "Cost^Benefit  Studies  of  Mobility 


Programs." 


Speakers  and  discussants  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  being 


invited  to  prepare  papers  fn  these  topics.  The  Proceedings  of  this  confer- 
ence will  appear  In  both  English  and  French  versionB  and  should  be  avail- 


able in  the  fall  of  1969. 


FUBLICi^IONS 


A prlftclpal  objective  of  the  Center's  program  is  the  dissemination 


of  research  findings  in  the  field  of  vocational  and  technical  education* 


The  Center  has  initiated  a series  of  publications,  including  a professional 


Journal,  a newsletter,  a more  detailed  periodic  report  of  Center  activities. 


a reprint  series,  conference  proceedings,  research  reports,  and  an  assort- 


ment of  publications  describing  in  detail  the  acquisitions,  bibliographies. 


and  services  of  the  Reference  Unit* 


THE  JOURNAt  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES 


Robert  J*  Lanqnnan,  Professor  of  Economics  at  The  University  of  Wiscon- 


sin.and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Editoi’S  of  the  Journal  of  Human  Resources 


since  1966,  assumed  the  position  of  Editor  in  July  1968,  replacing  Gerald 
6*  ScMoers,  under  whose  direction  the  Journal  was  established  and  who  bad 


been  Editor  since  that  time.  Hr*  Somers  remains  on  the  Editorial  Board* 


Associate  Editors  are  Glen  6*  Cain  and  Philip  A*  Ferrone;  the  editorial 


associate  is  Barbara  D*  Dennis* 


As  the  Journal  begins  its  fourth  year  of  publication  in  the  fields 


of  education,  manpower,  and  welfare  policies,  its  primary  emphasis  continues 


on  the  role  of  education  and  training  in  enhancing  productive  skills. 


en^loyment  opportunities,  and  income*  The  contents  also  include  articles 


on  more  general  manpower,  health,  and  welfare  policies  as  they  relate  to 


the  labor  market  and  to  economic  and  social  development*  In  addition  to 


funds  provided  for  the  support  of  the  Journal  by  the  Center,  it  has 


received  substantial  financial  support  from  The  University  of  Wisconsin, 
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through  the  Industrial  Relations  Research  Institute,  and  from  the  Institute 
for  Research  on  Poverty  which  was  established  at  the  Dttiversity  in  1966 
under  a grant  from  the  United  States  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity* 

A special  feature  of  the  Journal *s  Volume  III  in  1968  was  the  publi** 
cation  of  a supplement,  Vocational  Education,  Report  of  a Conference  Spon- 
sored by  the  Brookings  Institution,  which  was  mailed  to  subscribers  in 
July  along  with  the  regular  Sommer  issue*  The  supplement  center 
presented  at  conference  held  in  April  1967  as  part  of  the  Brookings 
research  program  on  the  economics  of  education,  which  is  supported  by 
funds  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York*  Brookings  made  the  papers 
available  to  the  Journal* 

* 

Contents  of  the  Supplement  are: 

"INTRODUCTION,"  RashI  Fein,  The  Brookings  Institution;  "IMPLICATIONS 
OF  TWO  Vims  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE,"  Morgan  V.  Lewis,  Pennsylvania 
State  University;  "THE  RESPONSE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TO  LABOR 
MARKET  CHANGES,"  Gerald  G*  Somers,  University  of  Wisconsin;  "AN 
ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  HIGH 
SCHOOLS,"  Michael  K*  Taussig,  Rutgers  University;  "THE  DECISION  TO 
INVEST  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION:  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  COSTS  AND  BENEFITS," 

Arthur  J,  Corazzini,  Dartmouth  College;  "OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING 
NEEDS  FOR  YOUTH,"  Jacob  J,  Kaufman,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Contents  of  the  four  issues  in  Volume  III  are: 

Volume  III.  Number  1:  "THE  DETERMINANTS  OF  SCHOLASTIC  ACHIEVEMENiy- 

AN  APPRAISAL  OF  SOME  RECENT  EVIDENCE,"  Samuel  Bowles,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  Henry  M.  Levin,  The  Brookings  Institution;  "LITERACY  TRAIN- 
ING AND  JOB  FLACEMENT  OF  HARD-CORE  UNEMPLGYED  NEGROES  IN  DETROIT," 
Thomas  H.  Fatten,  Jr.,  Michigan  State  University,  and  Gerald  E.  Clark, 
Jr.,  Wayne  State  University;  "ATTRITION  AMONG  PH.D.  CANDIDATES:  AN 

ANALYSIS  OF  A COHORT  OF  RECENT  WOODROW  WILSON  FELLOW^'  Joseph  D. 
Mooney,  Princeton  University;  "UNION  INTERESTS  IN  APPREKTICESH:  P AND 
OTHER  FORMS  OF  TRAINING,"  Jack  Barbash,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
'WELFARE  PAYMENTS  AND  WORK  INCENTIVE:  SOME  DETERMINANTS  OF  THE 

RATES  OF  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS,"  Hirschel  Kasper,  Oberlitt 
College;  "THE  HEALTH  ECONCMICS  OF  CIGARETTE  CONSUMPTION,"  Julian 
L.  Simon,  University  of  Illinois* 
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Volume  111.  Number  2;  “DETERMINANTS  OF  ECONOMIC  SUCCESS  IN  RETRAIN- 
ING THE  UNEMPLOYED:  THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  EXPERIENCE,”  Ernst  W.  Stroms- 

dorfer,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  “A  NATIONWIDE  EVALUATION  OF 
M.D.T.A.  INSTITUTIONAL  JOB  TRAINING,"  Earl  D.  Main,  University  of 
Chicago;  "SCHOOL  RETENTION  BY  RACE,  RELIGION,  AND  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS," 
Charles  B.  Nam,  A.  Lewis  Rhodes,  and  Robert  E.  Herriott,  Florida 
State  University;  "SEX  DIFFERENCES  IN  ACADEMIC  RANK  AND  SALARY  AMONG 
SCIENCE  DOCTORATES  IN  TEACHING,"  Alan  E.  Bayer,  American  Institutes 
for  Research,  and  Helen  S.  Astin,  Stanford  University;  THE  LABOR  MAR- 
KET AND  PAROLE  SUCCESS,"  Robert  Evans,  Jr.,  Brandeis  University; 
"APPRENTICE-RELATED  INSTRUCTION:  SOME  BASIC  ISSUES,"  George  Stianss, 

University  of  California;  "EQUALITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY:  REPLY 

TO  BCWLES  AND  LEVIN,"  James  S.  Coleman,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  "THE 
ECONOMICS  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  SCIENTIFIC  MANPOWER,"  Lester  0.  Bumas, 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

Volume  III.  Number  3:  INCOME  REDISTRIBUTION  AND  THE  LABOR  SUPPLY; 

A SYMPOSIUM— ^/INTRODUCTION."  Harold  W.  Watts,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
"negative  TAXES  AND  MONETARY  INCENTIVES  TO  WORK:  THE  STATIC  THEORY," 

Christopher  Green,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh;  "A 
NEGATIVE  INCOME  TAX  PLAN  FOR  MAINTAINING  WORK  INCENTIVES,"  Richard 
Perlman,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee;  "THE  CONSTRAINED  DEMAND 
FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE,"  Peter  S.  Albin  and  Bruno  Stein,  New  York  Uni- 
versity; "AN  EMPIRICAL  STUDY  OF  FORMULA  INCOME  TRANSFERS  Al®  THE  WORK 
DECISION  OF  THE  POOR,"  Jine  H.  Leuthold,  University  of  Illinois; 

"SIMPLE  DYNAMIC  EFFECTS  OF  WORK-LEISURE  CHOICE:  A SKEPTICAL  COMMENT 

ON  THE  STATIC  THEORY,"  John  Conlisk,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Also 
"INTERPERSONAL  ATTITUDES  OF  TEACHERS  AND  ADVANTAGED  AND  DISADVANTAGED 
PUPILS,"  Albert  M.  Yee,  University  of  Wisconsin;  "PROGRAM  INITIATION 
IN  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES,"  Norman  F.  Dufty,  Western  Australia  Institute 
of  Technology;  "THE  USE  OF  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  TBCLES  AS  A 
SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS,"  Sidney 
A.  Fine,  The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research;  "Ttffl 
NEGRO  AND  APPRENTICESHIP t A REVIEW  ARTICLE,"  George  Strauss,  Univer- 
sity of  California;  "EQUALITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY:  COMMENTS 

ON  BCWLES  AND  LEVIN,"  Marshall  S,  Smith,  Harvard  University;  "THE 
CONTROVERSY  ABOUT  THE  COLEMAN  REPORT:  COMMENT,"  Glen  G.  Cain  and 

Harold  W.  Watts,  University  of  Wisconsin;  "MORE  ON  MULTICOLLINEARITY 
AND  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SCHOOLS,"  Samuel  S.  Bowles,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  Henry  M.  Levin,  The  Brookings  Institution. 

Volume  III.  Number  4:  "SOCIAL  CHANGE  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY  IN  GERMANY," 

Gaston  V.  Rimlinger,  Rice  University;  "ECONOMIES  OF  SCALE  IN  IOWA 
HIGH  SCHOOL  OPERATIONS,"  Elchanan  Cohn,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
"ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  AND  ADJUSTMENT  TO  TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGE,"  Michael 
J.  Piore,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  "DETERMINAOTS  OF  THE 
QUALITY  OF  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA," 
Richard  Raymond,  West  Virginia  University;  "THE  MARGINAL  WORKER: 
PROJECTIONS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS,"  Donald  H.  Johnson, 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  City  School  District,  and  Philip  A,  Perrone,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  "A  LONGITUDINAL  STUDY  OF  MIGRATION  EXPECTATIONS 
AND  PERFORMANCES  OF  YOUNG  ADULTS,"  Dean  R.  Yoesting  and  Joe  M.  Bohlen, 
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lava  State  UoAVerslty;  ^'APPORTIONMENT  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVEtOPHENT  AND  TRAIHIN?  ACT  OF  1962»"  Ralph  £•  Slmith»  Georgetovn 
University;  "UHEMPLOIMENT  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MAJOR  LABOR  AREAS* 

1950*65:  A COMMENT*"  Gene  Labor*  University  of  Vermont*  . 

Each  Issue  of  the  Journal  also  Includes  a section  of  Book  Reviews 
and  a list  of  Books  Received*  The  Journal  circulation*  as  of  September 
1968*  Is  approximately  1*800*  an  Increase  of  200  over  the  total  at  the 
same  time  a year  ago. 

NEWSLETTER 

The  Center  publishes  a quarterly  newsletter  In  order  to  keep  inteiueted 
people  advised  of  Its  activities*  The  Newsletter  Includes  c<mference  sump 
marles;  graduate  study  reports;  research  abstracts;  and  reference  and 
retrieval  system  reports*  I.^  Is  distributed  to  approximately  1220  persons* 

THE  IRRI  REPORT 

The  Institute  and  the  Center  are  continuing  to  publish  this  periodic 
bulletin*  which  reports  their  current  activities*  The  report  Includes  six 
major  sections*  covering  (1)  news  from  the  Institute*  (2)  news  from  the 
Center^  (3)  a feature  article*  (4)  research  In  progress  In  both  the  Center 
and  the  Institute*  (5)  abstracts  of  new  publications*  Including  conference 
proceedings*  monographs*  additions  to  the  Center  and  Institute  reprint 
series*  and  various  other  bulletins  and  reports*  and  (6)  recent  publications 
of  faculty  affiliated  with  the  Center  and  the  Institute* 

The  Issues*  published  In  the  autumn  and  spring*  are  currently  sent  to 
nearly  1*000  individuals  and  institutions*  To  date  six  Reports  have  been 
published;  October  1965*  ^ril  1966*  December  1966*  June  1967*  December 
1967*  and  June  1968*  The  seventh  Issue  Is  in  press  and  is  schedule  to  appear 


In  December* 
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REPUirr  SERIES 

The  reprint  series  of  the  Center  was  initiated  in  1965.  Below  are 
abstracts  of  the  reprints  appearing  in  this  series  to  date*  Reprints 
prior  to  1965  were  included  in  the  reprint  series  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Research  Institute* 


JACK  BARBASH*  ''Union  Interests  in  Apprenticeship  and  Other  Training 
Forms,"  The  Journal  of  Human  Resources,  Vol.  3 (S'Tinter,  1968),  pp.  6V85* 


The .major  focus,  of  this  exploratory  formulation  of  union  interest  in 
apprenticeship  and  other  forms  of  training  is  on  three  main  environments; 
craft  union  apprenticeship;  the  concern  of  industrial  unions  with  training 
concurrent  with  employment;  and  the  labor  movement's  social  policy  interests 
in  training.  For  craft  unions,  the  apprenticeship  system  is  primarily  but 
not  exclusively  a method  of  exercising  control  over  wages  by  regulating 
the  supply  of  labor  for  the  craft*  The  industrial  union  seeks  primarily 
to  fix  the  price  of  labor  and  approaches  training  as  a problem  affecting 
that  price,  not  as  a mechanism  for  the  control  of  the  labor  supply*  Prob- 
lems of  structural  unemployment,  poverty,  civil  rights,  and  economic  growth, 
combined  with  the  availability  of  public  funds  for  training,  have  contri- 
buted to  the  expansion  of  union  interests  in  training* 


GLEN  CAIN,  W*  LEE  HANSEN,  AND  BURTON  A*  WEISBROD.  "Occupational  Classifi- 
cations An  Economic  Approach,"  Monthly  Labor  Review.  February  1967* 

The  fundamental  posit ion  expressed  in  this  paper. is  that  occupational 
classifications  can  serve  economists  as  part  of  a larger  information 
system— a system  designed  to  reveal  more  about  the  current  and  prospective 
labor- resource  flexibility  of  the-  economy*  The  authors'  remarks  are  orga- 
nized in  two  parts*  In  the  first  part,,  they  focus  on  the  meaning  of  the 
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te^  "occupational  data  classification,"  and  the  uses  of  such  a classifi* 
cation  system,  in  the  second  part  they  discuss  the  attributes  of  an 
"ideal"  system  of  occupational  data  classification*  Considerable  emphasis 
is  placed  on  resource  substitution  issues* 

GLEN  CAIN  AND  GSRALD  SOMERS.  "Retraining  the  Disadvantaged  Worker,"  Research 
in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (Madison:  The  University  of  Wieeonffin, 


1967) * 

Government  sponsored  retraining  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  are 
relatively  new,  and  little  effort  has  been  made,  as  yet,  to  evaluate  them 
in  J:erms  of  costs  and  economic  benefits*  One  of  the  major  questions  con- 
cerning the  evaluation  of  these  new  programs  aimed  at  the  hard-core,  disad- 
vantaged groups  is  whether  they  may  be  analyzed  with  the  same  benefit-cost 
procedures  as  those  applied  to  the  regular  MDTA  programs.  The  authors 
proceed  from  the  as8unq>tion  that  such  an  analysis  is  feasible  but  only 
with  some  important  qualifications.  In  the  first  section  of  their  paper 
they  make  some  over-all  consnents  about  the  techniques  of  evaluating  the 
newer  training  programs,  and  in  the  second  section  they  apply  these  ideas 
to  two  case  studies*  The  first  study  focuses  on  the  retraining  of  unemployed 
Negroes  in  West  Virginia,  and  the  second  study  concerns  a group  of  welfare 
recipients  in  Milwaukee  who  received  various  t3n?as  of  training,  ranging  from 
literacy  courses  to  auto  mechanics. 


NORMAN  F*  DUPTY.  "Program  Initiation  in  Technical  Institutes,"  The  Journal 
of  Human  Resources.  Vol*  3 (Summer,  1968),  pp*  346-62* 

The  role  of  the  conoutinfeatf on  process  in  the  initiation  of  new  programs 
in  a technical  Institute  in  a middle  western  state  is  examined  in  this  study* 
Communications  linkages  between  the  Institute  and  the  local  labor  market 
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were  well  developed,  and  there  was  ample  evidence  of  the  growth  of  specialized 
communications  channels  and  their  continued  usuage*  ^vlsory  committees 
were  the  most  Important  Institutions  In  initiating  new  institute  programs, 
and  the  heads  of  departments  within  the  Institute  were  the  most  frequently 
used  contact  points  between  the  organization  and  Its  environment*  The 
State  Board's  role  was  largely  facilitating,  and  the  State  Employment  Service 
pl^ed  only  a minor  part  in  program  Initiation*  Careful  checks  were  made 
of  the  demand  side  of  the  labor  market  before  new  programs  were  begun,  but 
not  a great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  supply  side,  largely  because 

t 

of  difficulties  of  estimation* 

W«  LEE  HANSEN*  "Human  Capital  Requirements  for  Educational  Expansioni 
Teacher  Shortage  and  Teacher  Supply,"  Education  and  Economic  Development*  1965. 

This  paper,  the  first  to  be  included  in  the  Institute's  Vocational 
Studies  series,  analyzes  the  problem  of  teacher  shortages  and  teacher  supply 
from  a primarily  economic  point  of  view*  Hr*  Hansen  first  discusses  the 
various  methods  of  estlmatlngprcj^ctedshortages  of  teachers;  he  then  ccn- 
siders'the  shortage  problem  in  terms  of  teacher  supply  and  demand, . describes 
the  African  and  Aslan  educational  plans,  and  presents  brief  case,  studies  of 
how  several  countries  have  managed  to  cope  with  rapid  increases  in  the  demand 
for  education*  The  conclusions  reached  are  somewhat  tentative:  our  know* 

ledge  of  the  determinants  of  teacher  supply  and  demand  is  "woefully  Inade- 
quate"; educational  dcvolopmeDt  programs  cannot  efficiently  proceed  much 
further  without  this  knowled;^e*  "At  the  moment,"  says  Mr*  Hansen,  "there  Is 
a great  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  operation  of  the  teacher  labor 
market,  the  demand  for  education,  and  the  production  function  for  both 
teachers  and  education  Itself*" 
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W,  LEE  HANSEN,  "Labor  Force  and  Occupational  Projections,"  The  Proceedings 
of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting,  Industrial  Relations  Research  Association, 
December  1965, 

Jlr*  Hansen's  article  is  concerned  with  the  growing  interest  in  and 
dissatisfaction  with  labor  force  and  occupational  projections.  He  defines 
five  types  of  projections  and  discusses  their  wide  variety  of  uses.  In 
addition,  he  examines  current  projection  practices.  He  concludes  that  the 
present  chaotic  state  of  the  art  and  science  of  projections  derives  from 
the  "substantial  gaps  in  our  notions  about  what  projections  are  intended  to 
accomplish,  how  they  are  to  be  made,  how  they  areto  be  used,  and  how  they  a 
are  to  be  evaluated," 

J,  KENNETH  LITTLE,  "The  Occupations  of  Non-College  Youth,"  American  Educa«> 
tional  Research  Journal,  Vol,  IV,  No.  22,  March  1967. 

In  the  United  States  the  world  of  work  continues  to  place  Importance 
on  advanced  levels  of  education  and  specialized  types  of  training.  Yet 
75  to  80  percent  of  American  youth  are  not  completing  college  degrees.  In 
this  article  Mr.  Little  reports  the  results  of  a state-wide  survey  takan  in 
the  spring  of  1957  which  gathered  information  froa  over  35,000  graduating 
seniors  of  Wisconsin's  public  and  private  high  schools*  In  1964  and  early 
1965  follow-up  inquiries  were  directed  to  the  parents  of  about  one-third  of 
the  male  1957  graduates.  In  his  analysis  of  these  two  surveys,  the  author 
considers  the  relation  between  plans  and  action,  occupational  attainment, 
background  factors  in  occupational  attainment,  occupational  aspiration, 
and  the  relation  of  occupational  attainment  to  high  school  achievement. 
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GERALD  G«  SOMERS,  ''Government-Subsidized  On-the-Job  Training:  Surveys  of 

Employers*  Affifudeg"  Hesrlngs  before  the_ Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 

Manpower , 98th  Congress,  September  1965;  February  1966* 

Based  on  questionnaire  surveys  directed  to  managers  and  employers, 
this  article  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  on-the-Job  t aining  provision 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  has  considerably  greater  poten- 
tial than  one  might  infer  from  the  small  numbers  enrolled  in  such  projects 
to  date.  A decided  majority  of  the  surveyed  employers  who  have  hired  MDTA 
trainees,  as  well  as  a cross  section  of  managerial  personnel  engaged  in  the 
training  field,  favor  government-sponsored  training;  and  of  these,  the  num- 
ber who  prefer  on-the-Job  training  projects  is  only  slightly  smaller  than 
those  who  prefer  the  more  traditional  area  of  government  aid  through  voca- 
tional schools* 

GERALD  G,  SOMERS.  **Our  Experience  with  Retraining  and  Relocation,'*  Toward 
a Manpower  Policy*  1967* 

While  some  may  deplore  the  continued  lack  of  a comprehensive,:  coordi 
nated  manpower  policy  in  the  United  States,  other  rejoice  in  the  multitude 
of  piece-meal  programs  that  have  been  initiated  in  the  past  few  years*  The 
retraining  and  relocation  programs  represent  significant  recent  departures 
in  American  manpower  legislation;  but  our  initial  experience  indicates 
the  crucial  need  for  their  coordination  with  each  other  and  with  other  edu- 
cational and  labor-market  policies*  It  is  the  principal  premise  of ' this 
paper  that  the  establishmfent  of  the  appropriate  relationship  between  these 
manpower  policies  requires  a detailed  research  evaluation  of  each;  and  this 
discussion  is  focused  primarily  on  the  present  status  and  future  prospects 


of  such  evaluations* 
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GERAjT)  G*  SOMERS,  "The  Response  of  Vocational  iiducation  to  Labor  Market 
Changes,"  The  Journal  of  Human  Resources.  Vol*  3 (Supplement,  1968^  pp.  32-58. 

The  traditional  vocatioial  education  system  in  the  United  States  has 
been  criticized  for  its  lack  of  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  a changing 
labor  market*  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  resulted  from  these 
criticisms,  but  it  has  not  satisfied  the  critics.  This  paper  evaluates  the 
relationship  of  vocational  education  to  the  labor  market  from  the  stand- 
points of  the  changing  composition  of  vocational  school  enrollment,  job 
placement  results,  cost-benefit  evaluation,  and  the  accommodation  of  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged.  Attention  is  given  to  the  procedures  used  in 
initiating  new  vocational  prgorams,  the  adequacy  of  labor  market  data  avail- 
able for  vocational  education  planning,  and  the  utilization  of  these  data 
by  vocational  educators, 

GERALD  G.  SOMERS,  "Retraining  the  Unemployed  Older  Worker,"  Technology. 
Manpower  and  Retirement  Policy,  edited  by  Juanita  Kreps  (The  World  Publishing 
Co,,  1966), 

Even  though  the  need  for  alleviating  unemployment  among  older  workers 

is  clear,  it  is  apparent  that  older  unemployed  workers,  as  well  as  employers 

, * 

and  training  officials,  are  not  convinced  that  retraining  programs  for 
older  workers  are  a sound  investment.  This  article  evaluates  the  performance 
of  older  workers  in  government- sponsored  training  programs  from  the  standpoints 
of  post- training  employment,  income,  reduction  of  dependency,  and  returns 
on  the  retraining  investment.  It  also  considers  the  difference  in  perfor- 
mance between  older  workers  and  younger  trainees  and  between  the  older  wor- 
kers and  nontrainees  in  their  age  and  education  group.  In  light  of  these 
post-training  performances,  the  author  concludes  that  government-sponsored 
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retraining  for  the  unemployed  provides  a significant  offset  for  labor  market 
disadvantages  In  age  and  education* 

GERALD  G«  SOMERS  AND  GRAEME  H.  MCKECHNIE*  "Vocational  Retraining  Programs 
for  the  Unemployed,"  IVentleth  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  IRRA,  1967* 

Starting  from  a position  of  near  zero  at  the  beginning  of  this  decade, 
the  federal  government  has  now  colled  upon  retraining  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  depressed  areas,  unenplpymeat,  foreign  trade  expansion,  poverty, 
and  the  growing  relief  rolls*  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  value  of  vocational  training  for  the 
unemployed.  In  their  analysis,  the  authors  review  many  of  the  recent  eval- 
uative studies  In  this  area  and  present  some  of  the  questions  which  still 
remain  unanswered, 

WILLIAM  J.  SWIFT  AND  BURTON  A.  WEISBROD,  "On  the  Monetary  Value  of  Education* s 
Intergeneration  Effect,"  The  Journal  of  Political  Economy.  Vol,  73,  December 
1965,  * 

Two  hypotheses  are  examined  in  this  study;  (1)  the  educational  level 
.of  parents  is  an  Incentive  which  "causes  their  children  to  obtain  more 
schooling  than  they  would  have  obtained  If  their,, parents  had  less  education;" 
and  (2)  "the  additional  schooling, brings  financial  returns  In  excess  of 
those  available  on  alternative  Investments,"  To  test  these  assertions,  the 
authors  present  an  empirical  method  for  placing  a monetary  value  on  the 
Influence  which  education  in  one  generation  has  on  the  attitudes  and  educa- 
tional attainments  of  the  next  generation.  The  data  presented  are  In  the 
form  of  Internal  rates  of  return,  considered  from  the  social  as  well  as 
monetary  points  of  view*  The  additional  yearly  income  earned  by  the  child 
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is  measured  against  the  interest  foregone  on  the  cost  of  additional  educa- 
tion* The  significance  of  the  study  lies  in  the  determination  of  "the  con- 
cept of  a measurable  inter generation  return  from  investment  in  education, 
and  recognition  that  this  return  is  relevant  for  efficient  resource-alloca- 
tion decision*" 


BURTON  A.  WESIBROD*  "Conceptual  Issues  in  Evaluating  Training  Programs," 
Monthly  Labor  Pve view.  October  1966* 

Training  programs,  like  other  objects  of  public  or  private  spending, 
ordinarily  involve  both  benefits  and  costs*  This  article  discusses  the  forms 
of  such  effects  in  the  manpcf/er  training  area,  and  presents  some  suggestions 
regarding  measurement  methods*  The  need  to  evaluate  training  programs  in 
terms  of  their  effects  on  efficiency  of  resource  allocation  and  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  is  undersocred,  along  with  the  problems  confronted  in 
such  analyses* 


BURTON  A*  WEISBROD*  "Investing  in  Human  Capital,"  The  Journal  of  Human 
Resources.  Vol*  1 (Summer,  1966)* 

Investment  in  human  resources  is  now  recognized  as  a principal  stimu- 
lant to  economic  growth*  But  it  appears  that,  as  a society,  we  are  paying 
too  little  attention  to  our  valuable  stock  of  human  capital,  while  we  focus 
on  conventional  Investment*  This  article  discusses  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  should  refocus  our  attention*  It  also  describes  the  role  of  government 
in  such  programs* 


CONFERENCE  PROCEEDINGS 


Proceedings  of  all  conferences  sponsored  by  the  Center  are  published* 
The  first  such  publication  was  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Occupational 
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Data  Requirements  for  Education  Planning  which  appeared  in  the  spring  of 
1966*  This  is  now  out*of*print* 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Research  in  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Education  appeared  in  ^he  spring  of  1967  and  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Conference  on  Research  In  Apprenticeship  Training  appeared  in  the  suntmer 
of  1967*  Both  are  available  from  the  Center  at  $3*00  per  copy* 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Curriculum  Programs  in  Acfeio^.* 
Their  Administration  and  Evaluation  is  available  from  the  Communications 
Service  Corporation^  1929  K Street ^ N*W«^  Washington,  D*  C*,  20006  at  a 
cost  of  $2*00  per  copy. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Research  Approaches  to  the  Initi* 
at ion  of  New  Vocational  Programs  and  the  Conference  on  the  Encouragement_of 
Research  in  Predominantly  Negro  Universities  became  available  in  the  summer 
of  1967.  The  first  of  these  publications  is  out-of-print;  the  second  is 
I available  without  charge* 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  the  Education  and  l*raining._of 
Racial  Minorities  became  available  in  January  1968  at  $3.00  plus  postage. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Education  and  Training  in  Correc- 
tional Institutions  will  be  available  in  the  late  fall  of  1968  at  a cost  of 
$3*00  plus  postage,i(  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Discussion  of  the  Report  of 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  should  be  available  in  the 
spring  of  1969  at  the  same  cost* 

For  a short  summary  of  each  of  these  conferences  see  the  section  of 


this  Report  on  CONFERENCES* 
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RCU  REPORTS 

Under  a federal  grant,  many  state  departments  of  education  have  developed 
Research  Coordinating  Units*  The  purpose  of  these  "RCU* s’*  is  to  help 
develop,  promote,  and  coordinate  research  related  to  vocational  education 
in  each  state* 

The  Center  collects  the  RCU  research  reports  and  sunanarizes  them  by 
state  and  subject  area*  Four  such  reports  have  been  distributed*  It  is  the 
aim  of  these  reports  to  help  the  RCU*s  identify  similar  current  research  in 
other  states,  thereby  enabling  them  to  exchange  information  on  these  pro- 
jects; and  to  provide  information  on  vocational  education  research  in 
progress  as  an  aid  to  other  investigators* 

OT^R  CENTER  PUBLICATIONS 
Monographs 

In  addition  to  regular  publications,  the  Center  publishes  related 
works  by  members  of  the  staff*  Two  such  publications  are: 

G*  Sounder  Raj an,  A Study  of  the  Registered  Apprenticeship  Program  in 
Wisconsin,  $2*00  (see  section  of  this  Report:  GRADUATE  STUDY)* 

Norman  F*  Dufty  (ed«).  Essays  on  Apprenticeship.  $3*00*  This  collection 
of  papers  appears  as  a supplement  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on 
Research  In  Apprenticeship  Training*  Subjects  and  authors  included  are : 
"Apprenticeship:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Need,"  George  Strauss,  University  of 

California,  Berkeley;  "Union  Interests  in  Apprenticeship  and  Other  Training 
Forms,"  Jack  Barbash,  University  jf  Wisconsin;  "A  Survey  of  Wisconsin  Building 
Trades  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committees,"  Karl  Magnusen,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; "The  Structure  of  Related  Instruction  in  Wisconsin  y^prentice.  Programs," 
James  Crabtree,  University  of  Wisconsin;  "Apprenticeship»A  Theoretical  Model," 
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’'Recruitment  to  the  Skilled  Trades:  A Study  of  a Segment  of  a Skilled 

Labor  Market,”  and  "A  Model  of  Choice  in  Labor  Markets,”  Norman  F#  Dufty, 
Visiting  Professor  (1966-67),  University  of  Wisconsin* 

National  Directory  of  Vocational-Technical  Education**1966 

The  Center  has  prepared  the  first  national  directory  of  vocational- 
[ technical  programs  in  high  schools  and  post* high  school  institutions*  The 

F 

E 

directory  is  limited  to  schools  offering  programs  i4iich  are  reimbursable 
under  federal  government  programs*  The  information  was  compiled  from  infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  state  directors  of  vocational-tech^iical'^education, 
and  includes  full-time  enrollment  data,  by  school,  for  the  seven  program' 
fields-- agriculture,  distributive,  home  economics,  health,  office,  trade 
and  industry,  and  technical  education*  The  Center  was  encouraged  to  under- 
take this  compilation  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  directory  will  provide  a model  for  a periodic  publication 

of  this  type*  The  supply  of  this  publication  has  now  been  exhausted* 

i 
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PENDING  PUBLICATIONS 

Final  reports  on  the  research  described  in  Section  IV  will  be  published 
upon  completion  of  the  research*  A number  of  these  reports  will  appear 
this  fall;  the  majority  of  them  will  be  availalbe  in  1969*  (See  section 

s 

of  this  report  on  RESEARCH  for  specific  dates)* 

I VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION— TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

The  Center  has  in  preparation  a definitive  volume  on  the  present 
status  and  changing  character  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  the 
United  States*  Outstanding  national  experts  in  thi^  field  have  agreed  to 
write  chapters  on  the  important  problems  and  issues  facing  occupational 
education  today* 
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It  iB  anticipated  that  the  volume  will  be  published  by  the  end  of  1969* 


Following  is  a list  of  chapter  titles  and  authors; 


INTRODUCTION, 


•Gerald  G*  Somers 
University  of  Wisconsin 


CHANGING  GOALS Melvin  Barlow 

University  of  California 
Los  Angeles 

CHANGES  IN  THE  LABOR  MARKET  AND  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION Otto  Pragan 

AFL-CIO 

OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  ITS  USE David  Tiedman 

Harvard  University 


CURRICULUM  CHANGES  AND  INNOVATIONS, 


•William  S*  Micheels 
Stout  State  University 


CHANGES  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION.  • . .Chester  Swanson 

University  of  California 
Berkeley 


CHANGES  IN  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  SCHOOL  AMD 
INDUSTRY  


•Samuel  M.  Burt 
W«  E.  Upjohn  Institute 
for  EDqt>loyment  Research 


STAFFING  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS.  . . .Rupert  Evans 

University  of  Illinois 

EVALUATING  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  . .Jerome  Moss 

University  of  Minnesota 
and 

Ernst  Stromsdorfer 
Pennsylvania  State 
University 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  DISADVANTAGED 
GROUPS- 


LESSONS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES, 


A LOOK  AT  THE  FUTURE, 


•Laure  Sharp 

Bureau  of  Social  Science 
Research 

.Norman  Dufty 
Institute  of  Technology 
Perth,  Western  Australia 

.Marvin  J.  Feldman 
The  Ford  Foundation 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


J.  Kenneth  Little 
University  of  Wisconsin 
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FACULTY  PUBLICATIOKS 
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i 


Bjoraker,  Walter  and  Gerald  datteson,  "Employment  Experiences  of  Graduates 
from  High  School  Vocational  Education  Programs,"  Agricultural  Education 
Magazine,  Vol,  39,  No.  7,  January  1967,  pp.  159*60. 

Hansen,  W.  Lee  and  Eurton  A.  Welsbrod,*  "Determinants  of  Earnings:  Does 

Schooling  Really  Count?"  submitted  for  publication,  1967. 

Perrone,  Philip,  "A  National  School  Counselor  Evaluation  of  Occupational 
Information,"  mlmeo.  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  ( ore  complete  report  being  prepared,) 

, "Values  and  Occupational  Preferences  of  Junior  High  School 

Girls,"  Personnel  Guidance  Journal,  Vol  44  (1965),  pp.  253-57. 

, "Stability  of  Junior  High  School  Pupils*  and  Parents*  Voca- 
tional Values  after  Two  Years."  Personnel  Guidance  Journal,  Vol  46, 

No.  3 (November  1967),  pp.  268-74. 

, "The  Counseling  Function  as  Seen  by  Students,  Parents,  and 

Teachers,"  Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology.  Vol.  12,  No,  2 (Summer 
1965),  pp.  148-52. 

■ , "Junior  High  School  Students  and  Their  Parents  Look  Ahead," 

Guidelines.  Vol.  4,  No.  1 (October  1965),  pp.  19-22. 

and  Donald  Johnson,  "The  Marginal  Worker:  Projections  of  High 

School  Vocational  Teachers,"  Journal  of  Human  Resources,  Vol.  3,  No.  3 
(Fall,  1968). 

Petschek,  Kirk,  "Barriers  to  Employing  of  Negroes  in  White-Collar  Jobs," 
Proceedings  of  the  20th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  IRRA  'Madison:  Indus- 

trial Relations  Research  Association,  1968). 

Somers,  Gerald  G.,  "Evaluation  of  Manpower  Development  Programs,"  Human 
Resources  Development,  edited  by  E»  B«  Jakubauskas  and  C.  P.  Baumel 
(Iowa  State  University  Press,  1967). 

, "Migration  ard  Training  as  Factors  in  Economic  Development," 

Proceedings  of  the  Sv-mmer  Institute  on  Regional  Economic  Development, 
July- August,  1966  (Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific  and  Technical 
Information,  1967). 

, "The  Evaluation  of  Manpower  Policies,"  prepared  for  the  Joint 

Economic  Committee,  U.S.  Congt'esa,  Compendium  on  Human  Resources,  to 
be  published  1968. 
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SOURCES  OF  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT,  1968-69 


FORD  FOUNDATION 

1»  Grant  for  operation  of  Center  (part  of  five  year 
grant) 

2«  Grant  for  support  of  Cor,ference  to  discuss  the 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education 

UNITED  STATES  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  grant  for  research 

on  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  in  the 
United  states  (graduates) 

(dropouts) 


$164,000 


36,350 


198,000 

40,000 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARmENT  OF  LABOR 

!•  Grant  for  research  on  Neighborhood  Vouth 
Corps 

2*  Grant  for  support  of  Seminar  on  Cost- Benefit 
Analysis  of  Manpower  Programs 

3«  Grant  for  research  on  plant  closures 

UNITED  states  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  grant  for  support  of 
conference  on  Education  and  Training  in  Correctional 
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*NURSINGj  *HEAITH  PERSONNl-j  NURSESi  PRACTICAl  NURSESj  NURSES  AIDESj  ^MANPOWER  NEEDSi  EMPlOYMENT  STATISTICS* 
EMPlOYMENT  PROJECTIONSj  *E0UCATI0NAL  NEEDSj  LABOR  FORCE  NONRARTICIPANTSj  MANPOWER  UTlLIZATIONj  *IAB0R  SUPPLYj 
EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND*  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY 

As  a basis  for  a future  plan  to  meet  the  nursing  needs  of  the  people  of  Michigan,  data  were  obtained  about 
present  and  projected  nursing  needs  and  resources.  Some  conclusions  were*  (1)  The  amount  of  registered  nurse 
service  time  has  decreased  In  the  past  decade  in  relation  to  the  population  of  the  state,  despite  an  Increase 
In  the  number  of  registered  nurses,  (2)  Most  of  the  nursing  fields  have  a short  supply  of  nurr,es  and  their 
needs  are  growing,  (3)  Michigan  has  educated  too  few  nurses  and  Is  retraining  too  few  of  those  It  educates, 

(4)  The  proportion  of  college  age  youth  entering  nursing  has  decreased,  (5)  There  Is  a large  pvircentage  of 
Inactive  roistered  nurses  appi-oachlng  the  age  of  40,  but  there  Is  a risk  In  relying  too  heavily  upon  these 
nurses,  (6)  There  Is  Increasing  demand  for  regl^'^tered  nurses  In  supervision,  teaching,  and  administration,  and 
a large  proportion  of  nurses  in  these  fields  as  well  as  In  public  health  are  not  academically  prepared  for  their 
positions,  and  (7)  The  present  enrollment  capacity  of  practical  nursing  schools  appears  adequate. 

Recommendations  are  presented  under  the  topics*  (1)  expansion  of  education  facilities,  (2)  alleviation  of 
crltlca'  faculty  shortage,  (3)  developmant  of  nurses  for  leadership  positions,  (4)  improvements  In  availability 
and  utilization  of  nurses,  (5)  Improvement  of  efforts  to  Increase  the  sup^ily  of  nurses,  and  (6)  study  of 
specific  problems.  (JK) 
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This  study,  conunissioned  in  1964  by  the  governing  boards  of 
the  Michigan  League  for  Nursing  and  the  Michigan  Nurses  Association, 
is  Michigan’s  first  survey  of  nursing  needs  since  the  Cunningham  Drug 
Company  Foundation  Report  of  1954.  A joint  committee  comprised  of 
four  members  from  each  of  the  sponsoring  organizations  and  two 
representatives  from  the  Michigan  Board  of  Nursing,  was  authorized  to 
conduct  the  study.  Administrative  responsibility  was  delegated  to  the 
Michigan  League  for  Nursing. 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  was  charged  to  conduct  ”...  a study 
of  present  and  projected  nursing  needs  and  resources  to  serve  as  a basis 
of  a future  plan  to  meet  nursing  needs  of  the  people  of  Michig^.”  A 
major  objective  was  the  development  of  a guide  for  e^ansion  of 
nursing  education  faciUties  in  Michigan.  The  plan  is  designed  to  produce 
a flow  of  new  graduates  that  will  not  only  increase  Michigan’s  supply 
of  nurses  but  will  increase  the  number  of  nurses  who  are  fiffiy  prepared 
for  responsibilities  of  the  positions  they  hold. 

The  four  dimensions  of  planning  were  considered  when  the  scope 
of  this  study  was  defined:  what  kind,  how  many,  when,  and  where.  The 
task  delegated  to  the  Joint  Study  Committee  was  liMted  to  the  first 
fiiree  of  Ihese  dimensions.  Statewide  planning  for  hospitals  and  i^t^ 
health  facilities  had  not  pro|;tessed  s^cieully  to  make  reliable  predic- 
tions relative  to  clinical  facilities  for  nursing  education  in  all  areas  of 
hfichigan. 

Goals  for  expansion  of  nursing  education  facilities  at  the  bacca- 
laureate and  higher  degree  levels  reflect  upward  trends  that  will  take 
us  from  where  we  are  today  to  where  we  beueve  we  can  be  in  1975.  For 
the  level  of  nursing  education  offered  either  by  hospital  diploma  programs 
or  associate  degree  programs  in  junior  colle^,  goals  are  designed  to 
reach  the  desir^  maximum  enrolhnent  not  later  than  1970.  Goals  for 
educating  nurs%  in  all  programs,  including  practical  nursing  programs, 
are  planned  to  minimize  the  need  for  nursing  personnel  at  all  levels  to 
functi<xi  b^ond  their  prraaration.  It  is  recogni^  that  change  is  occur- 
ring rapidly  in  the  field  of  health  and  that  long  range  goals  in  this  report 
may  f^  short  of  actual  demand. 

Unprecedented  amounts  of  public  education  funds  will  be  required 
to  realize  the  goals  set  forth  in  mis  report.  To  prepare  increasing  num- 
bers of  registered  nurses  for  ^neral  patient  care,  demands  are  being 
made  ou  community  colleges  to  establish  or  expand  associate  degree 
programs  of  nursing  education.  To  prepare  the  desirad  number  of 
practical  nurses  for  nursing  homes  and  other  long  term  patient  care 
facilities  there  can  be  no  let-down  in  budgets  of  practical  nursing  pro- 
pams  in  public  school  systems  in  the  next  few  years.  To  prepare 
increasing  numbers  of  nurses  for  teaching,  supervision,  administrati<xi, 
clinical  specialties,  public  he^th  nursing,  aiod  occupational  hedth  nurs- 
ing, bud^ts  of  State  universities  will  be  hi^y  vutoerable  to  increased 
demands.  To  provide  salaries  that  Mrill  attract  and  retain  qudified 
faculty,  the  budgets  of  all  tax  supported  nursing  education  programs 
will  be  subject  to  strain.  To  provide  financial  aid  for  student  nurses  in 
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all  programs,  new  demands  can  be  expected  on  State  and  Federal  aid 
programs  administered  by  the  Michi^  Higher  EducaUon  Assistance 
Au&ority  and  on  feder^  funds  administer^  by  schools  of  nursing, 
colleges  and  universities. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  voluntary  effort  can  be  relaxed.  Indeed, 
the  goals  set  forth  in  this  report  will  make  equally  pressing  demands  on 
resources  of  private  schools  and  colleges  with  nursing  education  pro- 
grams and  on  voluntary  sources  of  nursing  scholarships,  grants  and  loans. 

Important  as  statewide  goals  are  in  planning  to  meet  growing 
demands  for  nursing  services  and  nursing  education  programs,  Aey  are 
of  little  avail  without  subsequent  re^onal  and  community  planning. 
Establishment  of  a new  school  of  nursing,  the  closing  of  a schcol  and 
the  expansion  of  a school  — any  one  of  these  is  of  broader  concern 
than  to  one  institution  alone  or  even  to  one  city  or  county.  This  report 
offers  a framework  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  goals  and  a time 
schedule  to  guide  further  planning  in  local  communities. 

Isabelle  Ryer 

Ciuiirman 

Joint  Stupy  Committee 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclusions  and  recommendations  presented  in  this  report  resulted 
from  detailed  study  of  nursing  needs  and  resources  in  Midiigan  that 
was  conducted  in  thr^e  phases: 

1.  Status  Study  — what  Michigan  has  now  and  what  is  needed. 

2.  Trends  Study  — what  has  happened  in  recent  years  and  what 
is  happening  today. 

3.  Projections  Study  — what  Michigan  can  expect  to  need  and 
expect  to  have  in  future  years. 

The  major  portion  of  the  stedy  was  completed  prior  to  publication 
of  the  fMOsition  papers  on  nursing  education  of  the  American  Nurses 
Association  (American  Journal  of  Nursing,  December  1965)  and  Ae 
Michigan  Nurses  Association  (The  Michigan  Nurt^,  January  - February 
1966).  Further  direction  is  expected  at  a later  date  as  a result  of  other 
studies  (See  Part  VII). 

In  this  report  the  plan  for  educating  nurses  reflects  present  and 
emerging  demands  for  nursing  services  and  trends  in  nursing  education. 
It  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  frequent  review  of  this  plan  and  that 
modifications  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  based  on  what  is  happening 
in  society. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I.  The  amount  of  registered  nurse  service  time  has  decreased  in 
the  past  decade  in  relation  to  the  population  of  Michigan,  despite  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  restored  nurses.  (Part  II,  A) 

n.  Most  of  the  fields  of  nursing  have  a short  supply  of  nurses 
and  their  needs  are  growing.  (Part  II,  A and  B) 

III.  Michigan  has  educated  too  few  nurses  in  the  past  decade 
and  is  retaining  fewer  of  those  it  educates.  (I^rt  II,  A) 

IV.  Althougli  there  was  a marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
college  a^  youth  in  the  past  decade,  the  proportion  that  entered  nursing 
decreased  (Part  V,  A) 

V.  The  large  pool  of  inactive  registered  nurses  who  are  now 
approadiing  forty  years  of  age  indicates  that  there  is  more  than  usual 
recruitment  potential  among  inactive  nurses.  (Part  V,  B) 

VI.  There  is  risk  in  relying  too  heavily  on  the  inactive  nurse  as 
a major  source  of  registered  nurse  supply.  (Part  V,  B) 

VII.  There  is  increasing  demand  for  and  placement  of  registered 
nurses  in  supervisory,  teaching  and  administrative  positions.  (Part  VI) 

VIII.  A large  proportion  of  registered  nurses  in  supervision, 
education  and  administration  and  in  fields  of  public  health  and  o^> 
pational  health  are  not  academically  prepared  for  responsibilities 
inherent  in  the  positions  which  they  hold.  (Fart  VI  and  Part  VIII) 
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IX.  Althou^  the  number  of  licensed  practical  nurses  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  the  past  decade  and  while  more  are  needed,  tihe 
present  enrollment  capacity  of  schools  of  practical  nursing  appears  to 
be  adequate.  (Part  V) 

X.  The  number  of  unlicensed  nursing  personnel  employed  in 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  has  been  increasing  rapidly.  (Part  II,  D, 
and  Part  VIII,  A) 

XI.  In  relation  to  the  number  of  pEUients  in  hospitals,  there  has 
been  a glaring  decrease  in  the  available  time  of  registered  nurses  for 
patient  care.  (Part  II,  D and  Part  VIII,  A) 

XII.  If  the  number  of  students  are  available  as  projected,  the 
supply  of  quaUfied  nurse  faculty  would  be  inadequate.  (Part  VI  and 
Part  VIII,  D) 

XIII.  An  increasing  number  of  nurses  must  be  prepared  in 
junior  and  senior  collets  and  State  universities  in  future  years.  (Part 
VII) 


PREFACE  TO  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  i 

•y 

R^mmendations  are  based  on  study  findings  and  on  goals  that  { 

are  believed  to  be  feasible  if  the  reconunendations  can  be  implemented 
fully.  The  recommendations  c^  for  action  from  many  segments  of  the 
community  including  the  two  organizations  that  sponsored  this  study. 

The  Michigan  Nurses  Association  will  have  a responsibility  to  I 

follow  through  on  recommendations  that  relate  to  the  economic  welfare  | 

and  educational  advancement  of  registered  nurses  and  to  matters  that  i 

call  for  action  by  the  State  Leg^ature.  The  Michigan  League  for 

Nursing  will  have  a re^onsibility  to  stimulate  the  implementation  of  > 

reconunendEUions  pertaining  to  community  and  regional  planning  for  ; 

nursing  education  facilities,  public  information,  and  measures  relating  ^ 

to  the  nume  supply.  Study  of  specific  problems  and  appropriate  methods 
of  implementEUion  should  be  pursued  by  both  organizations. 

At  least  every  five  years  a comprehensive  study  should  be  made 
to  evaluate  the  nurse  supply  in  Michigan  and  to  modify  projections 
and  plans  in  accord  with  changing  needs. 

Recommendations  of  this  study  are  presented  under  six  topics  of  1 

major  concern: 

1.  Expansion  of  nursing  education  facilities, 
n.  Alleviation  of  the  critical  shortage  of  qualified  nurse  faculty. 

in.  Development  of  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  nurses  for 
leadership  positions. 

IV.  Improvements  in  availability,  utilization  and  skills  of  nurses. 

V.  Improvement  of  efforts  to  increase  Jie  supply  of  nurses.  I 

VI.  Study  of  specific  problems.  | 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

£jq)aiision  of  nursing  education  facilities.  (Refer  to  Part  Vll) 

A.  Based  on  projected  nursing  needs  and/or  feasible  goals  for 
recruiting  students,  the  following  figures  were  reached  for  the 
expansion  of  basic  nursing  education  facilities  in  Michigan: 

1.  Existing  hospital  diploma  programs  should  make  maximum 
use  of  their  facilities  until  associate  degree  programs  in 
community  colleges  can  expand  and  new  associate  degree 
promams  can  be  developed.  The  goal  is  2,300  admissions 
in  both  programs  for  the  academic  year  1969-70,  and 
approximately  the  same  number  of  Emissions  annually 
thereafter  through  the  academic  year  1974-75.  This  go^ 
represents  41%  more  freshmen  admissions  than  were  re- 
ported to  the  Michigan  Board  of  Nursing  for  the  year 
ending  October  15,  1965. 

2.  Basic  baccalaureate  degree  programs  should  expand  stead- 
ily to  provide  facilities  for  750  sophomore  admissions  in 
the  academic  year  1969-70.  This  goal  represents  44% 
more  sophomore  students  than  were  enrolled  in  the  year 
ending  October  15, 1965.  During  die  interval  1970  through 
1975,  these  programs  should  expand  forther  fo  accommo- 
date a total  of  1,8(X)  sophomore  admissions  in  the  academic 
year  1976-77  and  approximately  the  same  number  of  admis- 
sions annually  there^r  through  the  academic  year  1979- 
80.  By  1975  new  baccalaureate  degree  programs  should  be 
established  in  strategic  locations  throughout  the  State. 

3.  The  present  capacity  of  practical  nursing  programs  should 
not  be  increased.  Existing  facilities  can  accommodate  2,150 
admissions  annually  and  this  is  considered  to  be  adequate. 
However,  distribution  of  facilities  should  be  investigated  in 
relation  to  regional  needs. 

B.  There  should  be  conununily  and  regional  planning  for  orderly 
expansion  and  sound  development  of  nursmg  education  fecUi- 
ties. 

1.  Planning  should  be  inifiated  by  nurses  who  should  seek  the 
leadership  of  a local  or  regional  planning  body  that  has  an 
interest  in  the  problem,  such  as  an  educational  body,  hospi- 
t^  association  or  community  health  and  welfare  a^ncy. 

2.  All  interests  in  the  commumty  should  be  brought  together 
to  participate  in  this  planning.  Such  a group  should  include 
representatives  of  the  consumer  public,  employers  of  nurses, 
schools  of  nursing  in  the  community  and/or  neighboring 
communities,  the  nursing  organizations  and  regiond  bodies 
responsible  for  planning  hedth  and  education  facilities. 

3.  Planning  should  be  based  on  information  such  as  contained 
in  this  report  along  with  information  gathered  by  the  plan- 
ning group.  Data  collected  that  relates  to  the  local  and/or 
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le^onal  area  should  include  the  availabili^  of  qualified 
nurse  facul^,  the  educational,  clinical,  and  financial  re* 
sources,  and  the  potential  for  shident  recruitment. 

4.  Planners  should  seek  guidance  from  a qualified  nursing 
education  consultant  when  contemplating  change  or  evalu- 
ating the  educational  and  clinicd  resources  for  a new 
program. 

II.  Alleviation  of  the  critical  shortage  of  qualified  Acuity  for  schools 

of  nursing.  (Refer  to  Part  VIII,  D) 

A.  Immediate  s^s  should  be  taken  to  provide  Mich^an  schools 
of  nursing  with  350  additional  faculty  in  the  next  five  years  — 
an  increase  of  50% . By  1977  another  400  suitably  prepared 
faculty  will  be  needed  for  a total  increase  of  100%  over  the 
present  day  supply. 

B.  Facts  and  figures  in  this  report  indicating  that  the  future  supply 
of  nurses  in  all  fields  of  nursing  is  contingent  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  qualified  faculty,  ^ould  be  publ^hed  and  distributed 
widely  to  the  citizens  of  Michigan,  the  Governor’s  Committee 
on  Human  Resources,  public  omcials,  employers  of  nurses  and 
members  of  the  medic^  and  osteopatluc  professions. 

C.  The  State  legislators  should  be  bombarded  with  evidence  of  the 
gap  between  what  Mich^p  is  now  domg  and  what  it  needs  to 
do  to  educate  the  nurses  it  needs.  Legislators  should  be  asked 
to  enact  legislation  appropriating  scholarship  funds  to  prepare 
nurse  faculty. 

D.  All  possible  sources  of  voluntary  funds  should  be  investigated 
in  t^  emergen^  to  help  prepare  nurse  faculty.  Such  awards 
should  be  sufficient  to  enable  a nurse  to  complete  the  required 
preparation  without  excessive  indebtedness. 

£.  Employing  a^ncies,  schools  of  nursing  and  their  alumni  asso- 
ciations, and  the  nursing  organizations  should  all  make  a con- 
scious effort  to  identify  murses  with  potential  for  teaching  and 
counsel  them  to  prepare  for  faculty  positions.  Employers  in  all 
fields  vjf  nursing  should  adopt  policies  that  will  support  this 
action. 

F.  Salaries  for  nurse  faculty  should  reflect  the  special  preparation 
required  and  should  be  comparable  to  salaries  for  positions  with 
like  responsibilities  in  other  fields  of  education  in  institiitions 
of  higher  learning.  Salaries  for  nurse  faculty  in  Michigan  should 
be  sufficiently  competitive  with  those  in  (^er  states  to  attract 
and  retain  teachers  for  Michigan’s  schools  of  nursing. 

G.  Funds  should  be  provided  to  enable  director  of  nursing  educa- 
tion programs  to  acquire  modem  teaching  mds  and  to  utilize 
new  educational  media,  thus  making  more  effective  use  of  their 
available  nurse  faculty. 

III.  Development  of  an  adequate  supply  of  nurses  for  leadership  posi- 
tions. (Refer  to  Part  VI) 
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A.  In  the  interval  from  1966  through  1970^  at  least  800  registered 
nurses  \nthout  baccalaureate  degree  preparation  should  be  re> 
cruited  for  ^ time  study  and  helped  to  secure  this  education 
in  nursing.  The  true  need  is  far  greater.  At  least  1,200  addi^* 
tional  Michigan  nurses  who  have  not  been  prepared  at  the 
baccalaureate  degree  level  should  achieve  this  preparation  in 
the  tea  year  period  1970  to  1980. 

B.  In  the  interval  from  1966  through  1970,  at  least  500  Michigan 
nurses  with  baccalaureate  degrees  should  be  recruited  for  full 
time  graduate  study  to  earn  masters  degrees  in  nursing.  The 
true  need  is  far  greater.  In  the  decade  1970  to  1980,  at  least 
2,375  additional  Michigan  nurses  should  achieve  this  prepara- 
tion. 

C.  State  scholarsh^s  should  be  av^able  to  r^tered  nurses  seek- 
ing baccalaureate  degree  education,  ^chigan  legislators  should 
enact  the  necessary  enabling  legation. 

D.  Junior  and  senior  colleges  and  univr:rsities  throughout  the  State 
should  devise  means  whereby  registered  nurses  and  prospective 
student  nurses  can  be  counseled  about  the  baccalaureate  degree 
nursing  curriculum  and  enrolled  in  courses  that  will  apply 
credit  by  transfer  to  a program  leading  to  a Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Nursing. 

E.  Universities  wi&  masters  degree  progr^  in  nursing  should 
offer  scholarsh^s  and  financial  incentives  to  bacc^aureate 
degree  nursing  graduates  with  outstanding  potential  for  the 
climcal  specialties  and  teaching. 

F.  Nurses  in  all  fields  of  nursing  who  are  prepared  for  and  func- 
tioning in  leaders^p  positions  should  be  nald  salaries  commen- 
surate with  their  education  and  responsibilities. 

G.  As  a means  of  attracting,  retaining  and  aiding  in  the  devdq^- 
ment  of  leaders  in  nursing,  employers  should  provide  in  their 
personnel  policies  for  educational  and  sabbatical  leaves. 

IV.  Improvements  in  avafiabfiity,  utilization  and  skills  of  nurses.  (Refer 

to  Part  V,  B and  D,  and  Part  VI) 

A.  ^ployers  should  devise  various  means  to  encourage  part  time 
nurses  to  work  more  days  per  week.  These  might  be  in  the 
form  of  economic  incentives. 

B.  ^ployers  should  offer  significant  differential  in  pay  for  nurses 
who  work  the  less  desirable  hours  in  a twenty-four  hour  day 
and  for  those  who  work  week  ends  and  holidays. 

C.  Employers  should  continue  to  study  and  implement  ways  to 
relieve  nurses  of  duties  that  can  be  delegated  to  others. 

D.  Employee  should  use  every  possible  means  to  strengthen  their 
inservice  education  programs  for  nurses. 

1.  Educational  institutions  with  nursing  education  faculty  who 
normally  are  not  teaching  during  the  summer  months. 
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should  be  asked  to  offer  suitable  short  term  courses  for 
nurses.  Employers  should  find  it  advantageous  to  ask  com- 
munity colleges  to  do  this  since  they  are  located  witbin  easy 
access  to  many  employing  agencies  and  their  faculties  are 
usually  employed  only  ten  months  of  the  year. 

2.  If  a qualified  nurse  is  not  available  to  direct  the  inservice 
education  program,  the  employing  agency  should  a^ist  a 
promising  staff  member  either  to  acquire  this  preparation  or 
to  attend  short  term  traineeship  programs. 

3.  Nursing  service  and  nursing  education  administrator  in 
local  communities  should  bring  their  colleagues  together  to 
explore  and  develop  ways  to  make  use  of  new  educational 
m^ia  such  as  television,  and  to  share  educational  programs 
for  their  nursing  service  or  instructional  staffs. 

£.  Employers  should  provide  faucial  resources  so  that  directors 
of  nursing  services  and  nursing  education  programs  may  secure 
the  services  of  qualified  nurse  consultants  to  assist  with  analysis 
of  problems  and  with  plans  for  improvements  or  change. 

V.  Improvement  of  recruitment  efforts  to  increase  the  supply  of  nurses. 

(Refer  to  Part  V) 

A.  Nursing  careem  information  programs  should  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  student  bendy  in  junior  and  senior  hi^  schools. 

B.  h^s  communications  media,  local  health  organizations  and 
district  nurses  associations  should  all  help  to  disseminate  in- 
formation that  will  be  effective  in  recruiting  married  women  for 
schools  of  nursing  and  in  encouragmg  inactive  nurses  to  return 
to  nursing. 

C.  Men  numes  should  help  develop  effective  ways  to  interpret 
numing  careers  to  boys  and  men. 

D.  Employers  should  use  various  means  and  incentives  that  ^ 
attract  or  enable  inactive  nurses  to  return  to  nursing. 

VI.  Study  of  specific  problems. 

A.  In  view  of  statistics  indicating  that  Michigan  has  been  losing 
more  young  registered  nurses  than  it  receives  in  return  from 
other  states  and  countries,  investigation  should  be  made  to 
determine  the  reasons  and  ways  to  correct  this.  (Refer  to  Part 
V,C) 

B.  Trends  in  the  use  of  part  time  nurses  and  new  sources  of 
students  for  nursing,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  population  ratios 
used  nationally  as  goals  for  the  supply  of  nurses  and  for  the 
recruitment  of  students  cannot  be  e:^ected  to  st^d  up  in  the 
future.  Therefore  premises  upon  which  these  ratios  are  based 
should  be  studied.  (Refer  to  Part  II  and  Part  V,  A) 
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PART  11 

PRESENT  NURSING  SUPPLY 

A.  REGISTERED  NURSE  SUPPLY 

In  July  of  1964,  Michigan’s  registered  nurse  (R.N.)  population 
totaled  34,977^®*  but  only  22,000  of  these  nurses  (63% ) were  actively 
engaged  in  nursing  and  relat^  fields.  Having  long  been  a profession 
comprised  largely  of  women,  nursing  has  many  members  who  are 
^Inactive”  for  reasons  attributed  to  home  makii^  and  rearing  of  familms 

Reports  from  employers  indicated  that  4,700  additional  registered 
nurses  were  needed  in  1964.  The  supply  was  short  of  a^uate 
numbers  to  meet  nursii^  service  needs  and  to  fiV  /acant  faculty  positions 
in  schools  of  nursii^.  Equally  as  serious  as  di^  numerical  deficit,  was 
the  high  proportion  of  nurses  that  lacked  preparation  for  sp^aHzed  and 
highly  responsible  positions.  Among  7,450  R.N.’s  in  supervision,  Ques- 
tion, administration,  public  health  and  occupational  health,  two  out  of 
three  were  not  fully  prepared.  This  ^e  of  education  is  offered  only  in 
senior  colleges  and  universities. 

Ratio  to  Population^ 

There  were  8,166,000  people  living  in  Michigan  in  1964  and  the 
22,(KK)  full  time  and  part  time  registered  nurses  represented  a ratio  of 
269  RJM.’s  for  each  100,000  population.  The  av^able  service  time, 
however,  was  only  equal  to  18,500  full  time  nurses  and  a time 
equivalency  ratio  of  226  per  100,000  population.  In  the  past  ten  years 
this  full  ti^  equivalency  ratio  has  dedmed.  The  decline  is  attributed 
to  the  fact  toat  30%  of  the  nurses  worked  part  time  in  1964  for  an 
average  of  two  days  of  work  per  week,  per  nurse,  whereas  ten  years 
ago  12%  worked  part  time  and  averaged  three  days  of  work  per  week, 
per  nurse. 
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Judging  from  the  survey,  Michigan  needed  approximately  327 
registered  nurses  in  1964  for  every  100,000  population  and  a fi^  time 
equivalency  ratio  of  270  RJN.’s: 

Registered  Nurses  per  100,000  population  in  Michigan 

Head  Count  Foil  lime  Equivalent 

Needed  in  1964  327  270 

Available  in  1964  269  226 

Avadable  in  1953  242  232 

Studies  published  by  the  National  League  for  Nursii^  and  by  the  United 
States  labile  Healto  Service  indicate  that  it  is  desirable  for  a state  to 
have  350  registered  nurses  available  for  evew  100,000  people  to  be 
served.  The  nation  had  306  R.N.’s  per  1(K),000  popifiation  in  1964  and 
one-third  of  the  fifty  states  rated  above  that  average. 


^Refers  to  Appendix  A,  Rctoreitc»  and  Somces  Data.  Throughout  r^rt, 
**footaote  numerals”  reter  to  ^ipoidix  A 
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Trends  in  Supply 

At  the  time  of  Michigan's  l^t  survey  of  nursing  nee<^  (The  Cun- 
ningham Report  of  1954)  there  were  16,500  registers  nurses  employed 
in  nursing  related  fields  and  the  supply  was  ported  to  have  been 
2,800  R.N/S  short  of  adequate  — a deficit  of  15%. 

In  the  interval  between  1953  and  1964,  Michigan  realized  a total 
gain  of  5,500  restored  nurses  (33%).  However,  the  greatest  gain 
occurred  among  part  time  nurses.  The  incre^e  in  service  time  did  not 
exceed  the  equivalent  of  2,700  full  time  registered  nurses,  or  17%. 
Contrast  this  with  concurrent  gains  of  38%  in  short  term  general  hospital 
beds,  100%  in  nursing  home  beds,  and  20%  in  the  population  of  this 
State  during  the  eleven  year  period. 

FIGURE  2 — Comparison  of  Growth  of  Population  and  R.N.  Employment, 

Michigan  1953  to  1964 
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In  recent  years  the  flow  of  new  graduates  from  Michigan's  schools 
that  prepare  their  graduates  to  become  registered  nurses  was  not  even 
sufficient  to  replace  nurses  who  left  the  field  temporarily  or  retired 
permanenfly,  and  the  deaths.  Attrition  from  the  employed  group  aver- 
ages 6%  annually.  Only  with  the  help  of  inactive  nurses  returning  to 
the  field  and  nurses  coming  from  other  states,  was  Michigan  able  to 
make  ai^  gains  since  1960.  \feny  of  the  inactive  nurses  that  return  to 
nursing  are  available  only  part  time. 

Of  concern  to  the  profession,  is  the  fact  that  the  annua!  number 
of  graduates  from  Micmgan  schools  of  nursing  increased  only  10% 
in  ffie  ten  years  prior  to  1965,  white  the  college  age  jiopulation  grew 
more  than  50%.  Adding  to  tffis,  is  the  fact  fliat  Michigan  is  losing 
more  young  nurses  to  offier  states  than  come  here  in  return.  Over  an 
eight  year  period  this  loss  averaged  100  nurses  per  year.  (See  Appendix 
C,  Table  VII.) 


Of  further  concern  is  the  low  percentage  of  all  new  graduates  in 
the  nation  that  are  educated  in  Michigan.  j*his  may  well  be  the  reason 
for  a ten  year  decline  in  Michigan’s  proportion  of  the  nation’s  registered 
nurse  supply: 

IMBdilgaii's  Percentage  of  Nafimial  Totals 


Ciass  of  Data 
Registered  Nurse  Supply 
New  R.N.  Graduates  .... 

General  Population  

College  A^  Population 


2954 

1962 

1964 

4.1% 

3.8% 

3.7% 

3.4% 

3.3% 

3.6% 

4.3% 

4.3% 

4.3% 

4.1% 

4.2% 

4.2% 

Educational  Deficit 


Compounding  the  problem  of  inadequate  nurse  supply  is  the 
growing  complexi^  resulting  from  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers,  super- 
visors, administrators,  climcal  specialists,  public  health  nurses  and 
occupational  health  nurses.  Preparation  for  these  positions  is  acquired 
in  baccalaureate  or  higher  degr^  nursing  education  in  colleges  and 
universities  — not  in  hospital  diploma  programs  or  in  Junior  college 
associate  degree  programs. 

Of  the  22,000  registered  nurses  employed  at  the  time  of  this 
survey,  1,630  (7.4% ) were  in  hi^y  responsible  positions  for  which 
education  at  the  masters  level  is  essential.  At  least  5,820  (26.5%) 
were  in  positions  requiring  baccalaureate  degree  education.  Relatively 
few  of  these  7,450  nurses  worlmd  part  time  and  in  terms  of  full  time 
equivalency,  th^  represented  40%  of  aU  regbtered  nurse  services  avail- 
able. Despite  the  &ct  that  33.9%  of  the  registered  nurses  were  in 
positions  calling  for  college  education,  only  10.7%  were  ccilege 
graduates. 


Educational  Level  No.  of  Nuntes  Percent 

Masters  or-  higher  degree  530  2.5% 

Baccalaureate  degree 1,820  8.2% 

Diploma  or  A^ociate  degree  ...  19,650  89.3% 

Total  22,000  100% 

(See  Part  VI  for  details  on  Educational  Preparation  in  Relation  to 
Nursing  Needs.) 
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Supply  is  Hospitals  and  Related  Facilities 

Of  the  22,000  registered  nurses  activdy  enga^d  in  nursing  in  1964, 
15,356  (70%)  were  employed  in  Michigan’s  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes.  Thirty-five  percent  of  these  nurses  worked  part  time  and  some 
hospitals  employed  as  high  as  60%  of  their  R.N.*s  on  a part  time  basis. 
Including  pnvate  duty  nurses,  Michigan  needed  3,950  more  R.N*s  for 
nursing  services  in  these  faciiities: 

1964  UNMET  NEEDS 


Type  of  Hi^pital  or  Service 

RN.  Supply 

Nurses 

Fidl  Time  Eqi 

Short  Term,  General  & Special. 

..  13,500 

2,200 

1,600 

Long  Term,  General  & TB 

694 

190 

160 

Psychiatric  

511 

520 

510 

Mentally  Handicapped  

151 

100 

90 

Nursing  Home 

500 

500 

425 

Subtotr . 

15,356 

3,510 

2,785 

Private  Duty  

...  1,234 

440 

350 

Total 

16,590 

3,950 

3,135 

Supply  in  Public  Healfli  and  Occupational  Hedth 

In  1964  Mfclug^  had  1,140  registered  nurses  enga^  in  public 
health  nursing  of  which  189  were  employed  by  local  Boards  of  E^- 
cation.  In  addition,  27  public  health  nurses  were  employed  in  nursing 
education  and  fields  related  to  nursing  To  meet  the  minimum  standard 
for  the  field  of  public  health,  which  is  one  full  time  nurse  per  5,000 
populatiott,  650  additional  RH*s  were  needed  in  1964. 

There  were  approximately  1,000  R.N’s  in  the  field  of  occupational 
health.  While  inquuy  revealed  no  gross  shortage,  there  was  evidence 
of  increased  demand  at  th^  time  of  Ugh  industrial  employment. 

Snpj^y  in  Nnirsiiig  Edncafiitm 

Most  alarming  of  all  deficits  in  the  registered  nurse  suppfy  were 
those  in  the  field  of  nursing  education.  Schools  of  nursing  cannot  expand 
and  new  schools  cannot  be  established  to  educate  more  nurses  i^e^ 
qualified  Acuity  are  available. 

At  the  start  of  the  school  year  1964-65,  there  were  approximately 
700  registered  nurses  on  the  faoilties  of  Michigan  schools  and  colleges 
that  offer  nursing  education  programs  and  57  budgeted  positions  (7.5% ) 
were  unfilled.  In  April  1965,  those  schools  of  nursing  still  had  55 
unfilled  positions  and  four  new  community  college  programs  had 
openings  for  26  additional  fiiculty. 

Two  more  community  colleges  and  one  senior  college  have  an- 
nounced plans  to  open  new  nursmg  programs  in  1966  and  still  other 
colleges  have  such  plans  under  study.  New  programs  and  new  buil^gs 
will  be  of  litde  avail  nithout  qualified  fiictuty. 
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Supply  in  Doctors’  Offices  and  Fields  Related  to  Nnrsii^ 

In  1964,  them  were  1,870  registered  nurses  employed  ^ physicians 
as  ofiSce  assistants.  Another  700  R,N*s  wem  empl^ed  in  f^lds  mlated 
to  nursii^,  e.g.  physical  therapy,  anesthesia,  medical  social  work,  ad- 
ministmtion  of  a nosphal  or  nursing  home,  nursing  orgardzations  and  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Nc  attempt  was  made  to  determine  unmet  needs 
in  these  5elds  since  nursing  is  not  always  a prerequisite.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  all  of  these  £bl^  will  continue  to  draw  candi- 
dates from  the  teetered  nurse  supply. 


FIGURE  3 — Distr%uti(m  of  Employed  R.K.*s  by  Field  of  Serwce 
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B.  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSE  SUPPLY 


In  Jufy  of  1964  Michigan’s  licensed  practical  nurse  (L.PN.)  popu- 
lation totaM  11,782^®  and  8,759  of  these  nurses  (74%)  were  actively 
enga^  in  nursing  or  related  hel^.  Reports  from  employers  indicated 
need  for  3,000  additional  practical  nurses  of  which  two  out  of  three 
were  needed  in  facilities  that  care  for  the  chronically  iU,  the  mentally 
m and  the  aged. 


Ratio  to  Population 


For  every  100,000  of  Mich^an’s  population  in  1964,  there  were 
107  licensed  practical  nurses  available.  Total  service  time  of  full  time 
and  part  time  L.PN.’s  equaled  8,120  foil  time  nurses  and  a full  time 
equivalency  ratio  of  100  L.PN.’s  per  100,000  population.  A national 
goal  proposed  several  years  ago  by  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General’s  Con- 
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sultant  Group  on  Nursing,  calk  for  155  L.P.N.’s  for  every  100,000  of 
the  population  by  1970.  Tne  national  ratio  was  115  L.P.N.’s  per  100,000 
population  in  1962. 

1>ends  in  Supply 

The  growth  of  Michigan^  supply  of  licensed  practical  nurses  in 
the  past  decade  indicates  that  reconun^dations  of  The  Cunningham 
Report  of  1954,  pertaining  to  practical  nuning,  have  indeed  been 
foMed.  These  were,  to  e^ipand  the  use  of  practice  nurses  in  hosphak 
and  to  expand  nursing  education  facilities  in  order  to  prepare  more  of 
these  nurses.  In  the  interval  between  1954-1964,  the  number  of  L.P.N.*s 
that  employed  in  Michigan  quadrupled,  from  2,200  to  8,759.  The 
annual  flow  of  new  graduates  doubled  and  today  Michigan  has  school 
facilities  to  graduate  at  least  1,600  students  per  year. 

FIGURE  4 — Growth  of  1«P.N.  Employment  and  annual  number  of  Graduates, 

Michigan  since  1954 
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Like  registered  nunes,  most  of  the  practical  nurses  are  wom^ 
and  many  are  **inactive**  for  reasons  of  home  making  and  rearing 
of  families.  Even  so,  the  proportion  of  L.P.N.*s  who  were  actively 
engaged  in  nursing  increased  from  72%  to  74%  in  recent  years,  m 
part  this  increase  is  attributed  to  an  upward  trend  in  employmoit  of 
practical  nurses  on  a part  time  basis.  It  is  estimated  that  one  out  of 
every  five  L.P.N.*s  now  works  part  time  for  an  average  of  three  days 
of  work  per  week,  per  nurse. 

Supply  in  the  Fields  of  Nursing 

Of  the  8,759  licensed  practical  nurses  actively  engaged  in  nursing 
in  1964,  7,600  (87%)  were  employed  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 
Another  350  L.P.N.*s  were  private  duly  nurses  who  were  av^ffole  to 
hospitfUs  that  had  need  for  their  services.  Including  private  duly  nurses, 
3,000  additional  L.P.N.*s  were  needed: 


Type  of  Hospital  or  Service 

1964 

Supply 

UNMET  NEED 
Nurses  Full  Time  Eqi 

Short  Term,  General  & Special. ... 

6,000 

900 

800 

Long  Term,  General  & TB  

Psychiatric  ) 

580 

300 

250 

220 

105 

100 

Mentally  Handicapped^  

Nursing  Homes  

800 

95 

1,500 

90 

1,300 

Subtotal 

7,600 

2,900 

2,540 

Private  Duty  

350 

100 

90 

Total 

7,950 

3,000 

2,630 

Of  the  809  L,P.N.’s  employed  in  other  fields,  420  were  in  doctors* 
offices,  314  in  fields  relating  to  nursing,  45  in  public  health  agencies  and 
30  in  the  medical  departments  of  industrial  plants.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  shortage  in  those  fields  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 


C.  LICENSED  PSYCfflATRIC  ATTENDANT 
NURSE  SUPPLY 

In  Michigan  there  ^ still  another  type  of  licensed  nurse  — the 
licensed  p^chiatrlc  attendant  nurse  (L.P.A.N.).  In  1964  Michigan 
had  1,880^®  of  these  nurses  and  1,750  (93%)  were  actively  engaged  in 
nursing.  Five  out  of  six  worked  in  State  institutions  and  most  of  the 
others  worked  in  private  psychiatric  hospitals  or  in  general  hospitals 
with  psychiatric  units.  Only  two  schools  were  ever  established  to 
prepare  this  ^e  of  nurse  and  both  have  now  been  discontinued. 

In  the  1964  survey,  only  90  vacant  jobs  were  reported  for  this 
category  of  worker,  but  the  absence  of  pre-sentice  training  programs 
may  have  led  to  fewer  budgeted  positions.  Psychiatric  hospitals  now 
look  to  practical  nursing  schools  as  their  source  of  supply  for  thU  level 
of  nurse  practitioner. 


D.  SUPPLY  OF  DIRECT  PATIENT  CARE 

PERSONNEL 

During  the  interval  between  1953  and  1964  hospitals  throu^out 
Michigan  increased  their  non-professional  nursing  personnel  in  far 
greater  proportion  than  the  increase  of  patients.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a glaring  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  direct  patient  care  provided 
by  registered  nurses.  In  1953  Michigan  hospitals  had  one  R.N.  available 
for  d^ct  patient  care,  to  two  non-professionals.  In  1964,  this  ratio  was 
one  R.N.  to  four  non-professionals. 
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In  Hospitals  of  All  Types  1953*  1964 

Daily  average  number  of  patients 56,513  73,500*®' 26 

Direct  care  personnel  (full  time  and 

full  time  equivalent  of  part  time)  20,185  32,663 

— ^registered  nurses  6,598  (33%)  6,633  (20%) 

— licensed  practical  nurses 1,300  ( 6%)  6,184(19%) 

— nurses  aides,  attendants 12,287  (61%)  19,846  (61%) 

Based  on  a study  of  patient  satisfaction,^^  the  Surgeon  Generars 
Consultant  Group  on  Nursing  advised  in  its  report  of  1962,  that  50% 
of  direct  patient  cate  should  be  provided  by  professional  nurses,  30% 
by  licensra  practical  nurses  and  20%  by  nursing  aides.®  distribution 

has  already  been  met  by  many  hospitals  in  one  state — Connecticut. 


PART  III 

NURSING  NEEDS  IN  1970 

By  1970»  Michigan  will  need  7,000  more  registered  nurses  and 

7.000  more  licensed  practical  nurses  than  were  available  in  1964.  These 
additional  numbers  are  required  to  fill  unmet  needs  that  existed  at  Ae 
time  of  this  survey  and  to  maintain  that  level  of  supply  in  relation  to 
growing  demands  of  the  population. 

On  all  fronts  there  is  evidence  of  growing  demand  for  preventive, 
therapeutic  and  rehabilitative  health  services  and  nursing  needs  cut 
across  the  entire  spectrum.  More  personnel  are  required  for  nursing 
than  for  any  other  health  field  because  nursing  represents  by  far,  the 
greatest  volume  of  services  that  patients  need  twenty'four  hours  a day 
and  seven  days  a week. 

Population  Trends 

By  1970,  there  will  be  8.891,000  people  living  in  Michigan  — 

725.000  (8.8%)  more  than  in  1964.^  There  wiU  be  90,000  (13%) 
more  residents  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over  Arfio  will  be  hi^y  vul- 
ner^le  to  chronic  illness  and  disability.  The  labor  force  age  group  will 
increase  10%  in  the  six  year  interv^,  and  if  Ugh  employment  con- 
tinues, demand  for  occupational  health  services  will  grow. 

By  1970,  the  school  and  college  age  {population  ^ reach  an  all 
time  high  and  nationwide  emphasis  on  physicm  fitness  is  creating  great 
awareness  of  their  health  needs.  There  will  be  increasing  numbers  of 
young  people  approaching  marriageable  in  the  six  year  period,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  prediction  that  the  infant  and  preschool  ajp  population 
wm  continue  high,  even  if  the  birth  rate  (births  per  1,000  population) 
should  decline. 

Social  Trends 

People  ^ be  better  educated  in  hiture  years,  more  will  have 
health  insurance  and  more  of  the  population  can  be  expected  to  know 
about  and  seek  medical  and  health  services.  In  1966,  labor-management 
contracts  in  the  auto  indust^  will  add  mental  health  services  to  insurance 
benefits  of  thousands  of  Michigan  workers  and  their  families.  Federal 
social  legislation  holds  promise  that  the  mentally  ill,  the  mentally  handi- 
capped, the  aged,  the  chrom'cally  ill  and  . the  poor  will  have  more  and 
better  health  services  in  the  imm^iate  fiiture. 

State  of  Michigan  legislation  has  added  fiirther  impetus  to  expan- 
sion of  health  services.  State  appropriations  are  enabling  many  com- 
munities to  add  mental  healtii  services.  Counties  without  public  health 
services  are  now  legally  charged  with  responsibility  to  provide  this  pro- 
tection for  citizens.  State  subsidy  for  operating  county  and  city  health 
departments  has  increased. 

Volunt^  and  governmental  research  programs  are  eiq>anding 
rapidly  to  discover  causes  and  cures  for  disease  and  new  measures  for 
preventing  illness  and  accidents.  The  more  successfiil  the  medical  teams 
become  in  achieving  their  objectives,  the  greater  becomes  the  determina- 
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tion  of  the  American  people  to  have  the  new  discoveries  available  and 
the  greater  becomes  the  potential  for  medical  services  as  these  miracles 
add  years  to  the  life  of  man. 

Trends  in  Patient  Care  Faculties 

The  number  of  short-term  general  hospital  beds  in  Michigan  is 
expected  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  1,000  each  year  in  the  interral  between 
1964  and  1970.  Nursing  home  beds  are  also  expected  to  increase  b> 
1,000  beds  per  year.  Long-term  ^neral  hospital  can  be  expected  to 
expand  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  population,  which  would  add  several 
himdred  more  hospitd  beds  per  year. 

Emerging  trends  in  third  party  payment  (health  imurance)  for  co- 
ordinated home  care  and  for  nursing  home  care,  point  toward  earlier 
discharge  of  convalescent  and  chromcally  ill  patients  from  short-term 
general  hospitals.  As  this  occurs  more  hospital  beds  will  be  a^^able  for 
me  acutely  lU.  A^cies  providing  long-term  care  will  have  to  expand  to 
care  for  more  patients. 

Upward  trends  in  outpatient  care  for  the  mentally  ill  and  the  addi- 
tion of  psychiatric  units  in  short-term  general  hospital  are  expected  to 
lower  the  inpatient  population  of  State  psychiatric  hospitals,  but  it  is 
anticipated  t^t  a hi^er  proportion  of  beds  in  State  imtitutions  will  be 
occupied  by  patients  with  severe  mental  illness.  At  the  same  time  public 
heal&  and  occupational  health  services  can  expect  to  become  more 
involved  in  preventive  and  rehabilitative  mental  health  services. 

Establishment  of  community  centers  and  workshops  for  the  men- 
tally handicapped  is  increasing  the  'dumber  of  these  patients  imder 
hedth  supervision  in  local  communities.  This  trend  is  expected  to  make 
more  of  &e  beds  in  State  institutions  available  for  severely  handicapped 
patients. 

Trends  in  Nursing  Needs 

Public  demand  is  creating  need  for  more  and  better  prepared  nurs- 
ing personnel.  Modem  health  care  demands  participation  of  patients  in 
a plan  for  their  own  recovery  and  nurses  must  have  professional  skills 
to  accomplish  tttis.  As  modem  science  makes  more  highly  technical 
treatments  and  new  drugs  available,  increasing  numbers  of  nurses  will 
be  needed  with  the  knomedge  and  ability  to  administer  them  with  safety 
for  the  patient.  If  short-term  general  hospitals,  psychiatric  hospitals  and 
institutions  caring  for  the  mentally  handicapped,  have  more  of  their  beds 
occupied  by  severely  ill  and  disabled  patients,  increased  nursing  time 
will  be  required  per  patient.  If  nursing  homes  and  home  care  services 
are  to  be  available  for  people  who  will  be  eligible  for  medicare  tenehts, 
increasing  numbers  of  reg^tered  nurses  and  licensed  practical  nurses 
will  be  needed. 

Knowled^able  hospital  administrators  and  directors  of  nuraing  fail 
to  see  a fast  trend  in  the  use  of  electronic  devices  that  would  make  more 
of  each  nurse’s  time  available  for  direct  patient  care  in  the  immediate 
future.  Neither  do  they  see  a definite  trend  at  this  time,  toward  use  of 
nonprofessional  ward  managers  that  would  make  an  impact  on  spreading 
the  time  of  head  nurses  and  superwsors  to  care  for  more  patients. 
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The  need  for  public  health  nurses  for  supervision  and  consultation 
^ increasing.  A^ncies  providing  nursing  care  in  the  home  are  expected 
to  make  greater  use  of  licensed  practice  nurses  and  home  health  aides 
for  care  of  the  chronically  ill  and  aged.  An  upward  trend  in  use  of  per- 
sonnel from  other  disciplines  for  health  education  and  for  some  types 
of  home  visits  is  evident  in  official  public  hesdth  agencies.  Highly  quali- 
fied public  health  nurses  will  be  nee^  to  evaluate  and  plan  patient  care 
and  other  services  that  can  be  delegated  wiffi  safety  to  ancillary  per- 
sonnel, and  to  train  and  supervise  these  workers. 

Demand  for  qualified  nurse  teachers  is  mcreasing  rapidly.  Schools 
of  nursing  need  more  faculty  in  order  to  expand  and  prqpare  more 
nurses.  Hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  public  health  agencies  need  more 
imtructional  stafii  for  ii^rvice  nursing  education. 

Need  for  '^''giftered  Norses 

To  meet  nursing  needs  of  the  people  of  Michigan  in  1970,  at  the 
level  of  need  report^  for  the  year  19^,  a minimum  of  29,000  regis- 
tered nurses  will  be  required  — 7,000  more  than  were  available  in  1964. 
(See  Appendix  C,  Table  VHI.) 

Study  of  potential  resources  for  nursing  (see  Part  V)  sug^ts  that, 
at  best,  I^chigan  can  e^ect  to  have  only  27,300  registered  nurses 
available  in  1970  — 5,30()  more  than  the  1964  supply.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  24%  in  the  six  year  period,  but  32%  more  registered 
nurses  will  be  needed.  If  current  trmds  are  allowed  to  continue,  the  six 
year  gain  will  equal  only  one-half  of  the  additional  numbers  required: 


Registered  Nurse  6 ’'ear  Gain 

Supply  Projection  Number  Pement  R.N.’s  in  1970 

Present  Trend 3,500  16  25,500 

Feasible  Goal  5,300  24  27,300 

To  Meet  the  Need 7,000  32  29,000 


(See  Part  VI  for  Educational  Preparation  in  Relation  to  Nursing  Needs. ) 

Need  for  Licensed  Practical  Nnises 

Michigan  can  anticipate  demand  for  15,800  licensed  practical 
nurses  in  1970  — 7,000  more  ffian  were  available  in  1964.  Of  the 
7,0(X)  additional  L.P.N.*s,  two  out  of  tiiree  will  be  needed  in  facilities 
that  care  for  the  convalescent  and  chronically  ill,  the  mentally  ill  and 
the  mentally  handicapped.  Present  day  trends  incficate  that  the  desired 
increase  of  L.P.N.*s  is  feasible. 
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PART  IV 

NURSING  NEEDS  FROM  1970  TO  1980 

In  1980,  Michigan  can  expect  to  need  a minimum  of  39,300  re^> 
tered  nurses  and  may  need  as  many  as  24,000  licensed  practical  muses. 
These  predictions  for  12,000  more  R.N.*s  and  8,000  more  L.P.N.*s 
than  are  expected  in  the  year  1970. 

A lon^range  forecast  of  nursing  needs  in  Michigan  is  highfy  specu- 
lative and  subject  to  modifications  from  time  to  time,  \idten  this  study 

made,  the  mechanism  for  planning  health  facilities  throughout 
Michigan  had  been  created  but  a loi^-range  plan  was  not  yet  available. 
New  patterns  of  patient  care  are  emerging  on  a continuum  from  hos- 
pital to  nursiug  home,  and/or  to  the  patienfs  home.  Only  experience 
will  tell  the  full  extent  of  d^and  for  each  type  of  service. 

Population  Trends 

Between  1970  and  1980,  Michigan's  population  is  expected  to 
grow  almost  15%  — firom  8,891,000  to  10,204,000.*  The  number  of 
residents  65  years  of  age  and  over  is  expected  to  increase  19%.  The 
labor  force  a^  group  W also  increase  19% . The  school  age  population 
in  1980  is  expected  to  exceed  the  1970  total  by  2%.  The  number  of 
infants  and  preschool  a^  (Mdren  is  expected  to  increase  31%  in  the 
ten  year  penod. 

Projected  Michigan  ifopiJaaon  fa  Ibousand^ 


Age  Group  1970  1975  1980 

0-4  yrs 867  1,002  1,143 

5-14  yrs 1,847  1,746  1,891 

15-19  yrs 873  961  879 

20-64  yrs 4,525  4,938  5,393 

65  yrs.  and  over 779  847  928 

Total 8,891  9,494  10,204 


In  the  five  year  period  1975  to  1980,  Michigan  can  expect  a decline 
in  the  teenage  potential  for  nurse  recruitment  while  population  groups 
that  are  the  largest  consumers  of  nursing  services,  the  very  young  and 
the  a^d,  will  grow  at  a record  pace. 

Unpredictable  Trends 

Looking  fifteen  yearn  into  the  future,  social  change  could  greatly 
infiuence  the  number  of  nurses  that  h&hig^  will  need.  Organized  labor 
has  announced  plans  to  seek  a shorter  work  week  in  the  auto  industry 
in  order  to  create  more  jobs  as  the  labor  force  grows.  Should  this  occur 
and  spread  to  ether  occupations,  the  implications  for  nursing  would  be 
appalling. 

Economic  trends  infiuence  the  number  of  married  nurses  who  seek 
gainful  enqiloyment  and  the  proportion  who  work  on  a part-time  basis. 
These  trends  are  unprecfictable  for  1975  and  1980. 

Technolo^cal  and  scientific  advancements  continue  to  make  chang- 
ing demands  on  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  of  workers  in  many 
occupations,  including  those  in  the  field  of  nursing.  Physicians  continue 
to  delegate  additional  responsHiilities  to  nurses  as  m^cal  discoveries 
make  new  treatments  available  to  patients.  Building  design  and  elec- 
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tronic  devices  could  revolutionize  the  organization  of  nursii^  units  in 
hospi^  of  the  future.  No  one  really  knows  how  rapidly  nursing  respon- 
sibilities will  change  and  the  education  that  may  b^me  mandatory  for 
the  practice  of  nursing. 

Bases  for  Predicdoiis  and  Goals 

Despite  uncertainties  in  long-range  projections^  there  are  some 
reasonably  reliable  bases  for  estimating  future  nursing  needs.  Specifi- 
cally these  are;  social  trends;  population  projections;  and  tre^  in 
utilkation  cf  health  facilities.  The  projected  nursing  needs  beyond  1970 
are  broadly  based  estimates  that  reflect  increasing  demand  for  nursing 
services  per  popiflatioiL 

Goak  for  the  nurse  supply  in  the  decade  1970  to  1980^  are  based 
on  what  appears  to  be  the  recruitment  potential^  and  are  designed  to: 

— Enlarge  the  supply  of  nurses  with  baccalaureate  and  hi^er 
degree  education  and  minimize  the  need  for  nurses  in  supervi- 
sion»  education  and  administration,  and  in  fields  of  public  health 
and  occupational  health,  to  fimction  beyond  their  preparation. 

— Eularg^  the  supply  registered  nurses  for  general  patient  care 
and  eliminate  the  need  for  licensed  practical  nurses  to  fimetiou 
beyond  their  preparation. 

— Enlarge  the  siq)piy  of  licensed  practical  nurses  to  the  extent  that 
it  will  be  realistic  to  limit  the  use  nurses*  aides  and  attendants 
to  auxiliary  tasks. 

Registered  Nurses  in  1975  and  1980 

To  meet  foreseeable  nursing  needs  in  the  year  1975,  Michigw 
should  plan  to  have  a minimum  35,600  registered  nurses  available. 
This  i^resents  a head  count  375  R.N.*s  for  every  100,000  of  the 
projected  population  and  a full  time  equivalency  ratio  of  325  per 
100,000  pop^ation. 

Judging  &om  the  projected  number  ci  itew  graduates  and  the 
projected  numbers  nurses  by  a^  groups,  it  is  unlikely  that  Michigan 
wfl*  have  more  than  33,400  R.N.*s  available  in  1975  — 2,200  short  of 
the  need.  Even  this  feasible  goal  represents  a reasonably  good  supply 
oi  nurses  — 350  R.N.*s  by  head  count  per  100,000  pop^ation,  with  a 
full  time  equivalency  ratio  300  R.N.*s  per  100,00  people  to  be  served. 

The  hi^er  ratio  may  be  attained  1^  1980  when  it  appears  feasible 
for  Michigan  to  have  38,700  registered  nurses  available.  However,  Ae 
committee  directing  this  stud^  was  reluctant  to  say  that  this  would  be 
an  adequate  supply  for  that  year.  Uiq)redictable  factors  could  alter  the 
need  for  nurses  beyond  present  day  conq>rehension. 


Supply  AvidiaMe  ILN.^s  per  100,000  Popalatioii 

Profection  1970 19W 1980 

l^easibie  goal 307  350  379 

To  meet  the  need 326  375  ?? 


Licensed  Practical  Nurses  in  1975  and  1980 

In  projecting  the  need  for  licensed  practical  nurses  beyond  the  year 
1970  the  committee  that  conducted  this  study  was  cognizant  of  limita- 
tions predicted  for  the  registered  nurse  supply  and  the  obligation  of 
communities  to  provide  skilled  nursing  for  increasing  numbers  of 
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medicare  beneficiaries.  Judging  from  present  day  information,  demand 
for  20,000  L.P.N.'s  in  the  year  1975  a^  24,000  by  1980,  is  anticipated. 
It  appears  feasible  to  have  those  nurses  avail£d)le  in  MicUgan. 

The  projected  increase  should  en£d)le  hospital  and  nursing  homes 
to  hold  the  number  of  nurses  aides  at  levels  they  reach  in  1970.  There- 
after, these  facilities  should  be  able  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  non- 
professionals with  better  prepared  personnel  — licensed  practical  nurses. 
Projected  ratios  to  the  population  reflect  the  degree  « increase  that 
would  result: 

Supply  Number  of  1aP.N.*8  per  100,000  Pop. 

Projection  1970 19W 1980 

Head  Count  177  210  235 

Full  Time  l^uivalent 155  190  209 

At  least  half  of  the  projected  need  for  licensed  practical  nurses  in 
1975  and  1980  is  expected  to  occur  in  facilities  that  care  for  chronically 
ill,  convatescent  and  mentally  ill  patients. 


FIGURE  5 — Projected  Nursing  Needs  and  Feasible  Goals  for  Michigan's  Supply 
of  Registered  Nurses  and  Licensed  Practical  Nurses 
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PART  V 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Each  year  new  nurses  are  added  to  Michigan's  existing  supply  from 
three  sources.  The  major  source  is  the  flow  of  new  graduates  from 
schools  of  nursii^.  The  pool  of  inactive  nurses  is  the  next  largest  source. 
A third  source  is  migration  — nurses  coming  to  Michigan  from  other 
states  and  other  countries.  At  best,  these  three  sources  cannot  produce 
the  numbers  of  registered  nurses  that  will  be  needed  in  fhe  foreseeable 
future.  StiB  another  source  is  proposed  in  this  report  to  improve  the 
supply  of  nurses  for  Midugan. 

A.  NEW  GRADUATES 


Restored  Nurses 

Studies  of  recruitment  trends  and  potential  indicate  that  Aflchigan’s 
need  for  registered  nurses  cannot  be  met  in  1970  and  prob^ly  cannot 
be  fully  met  by  1980.  The  projected  number  of  available  students  will 
not  produce  a sufficient  number  of  new  graduates: 


New  Graduate  Ejected  Totals  lor  5 year  periods 

Projections  (R.N/s)  1966-70  1971-75  1976-1980 

Present  Trend  6,400  8,500  8,500 

Feasible  Goals  7,690  11,005  11,350 

To  Meet  the  Need 10,500  11,800  ? 


Recruitment  has  become  a difficult  and  serious  problem  in  Michi- 
pn.  In  the  academic  year  1964-65,  schools  that  prepare  their  graduates 
for  licensure  as  registered  nurses,  admitted  only  2.6  students  per  100 
girls  in  the  State  who  reached  their  18th  birtiiday  during  ffie  calendar 
year  1965.  In  1955,  Michigan  schools  admitted  4.8  student  nurses  per 
100  girls  in  this  age  group: 

Michigan  Data  1955  1965 

Girls  reaching  18  yrs.  of  age*^ 41,575  82,850 

Admissions  to  schools  of  nursing..  1»812^®  2,175  (acad.  yr.  *64-65^®) 

Admissions  per  100  girls 4.8  2.6 

As  the  number  of  teenagers  increased  in  the  1960’s,  schools  of 

nursing  reported  a marked  increase  of  interested  applicants  but  there 
was  not  a proportionate  increase  of  qualified  candidates.  Intact  alone 
is  not  siffiQdent  to  becrane  a registered  nurse.  Nursing  responsibilities 
have  become  increasin^y  cranplex  and  the  student  to^^  assimi- 
late more  knowled^  and  must  evidence  higher  academic  ability  ffian 
was  the  case  ten  years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  growing 
competition  from  college  programs  leading  to  otho:  careers.  Today’s 
high  school  graduate  with  potential  for  higher  education  has  a mde 
choice  of  attractive  careers. 

Despite  experiences  of  recent  years,  there  is  hope  that  increasing 
numbers  can  be  recruited  for  careers  as  registered  nurses  from  sources 
tiiat  ho:etofore  have  not  been  fully  Upped.  Nursing  programs  in  junior 
and  senior  colleges  and  in  State  universities  are  attracting  young  men 
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and  married  women  as  weU  as  giris  graduating  from  high  sdiool.  A 
number  of  hospital  diploma  programs  now  adbiit  men  and  married 
women  and  some  offer  programs  on  an  academic  year  rather  than  a 
calendar  year  which  is  attractive  to  students.  College  bound  teenagers, 
their  parents  and  counselors  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  that 
students  can  have  “numing  and  college  too.’^All  of  these  trends  led  to 
the  prediction  that  the  recruitment  potential  will  be  enlarged  in  future 
years,  although  all  needs  cannot  be  met: 


Freshman  Admission 


Projections 


Actual 

19M-65 


Academic  Year  Projections  Annnally 
1969-70  1OT4-75  1975  to  1980 


Present  Trend 2,175  2,3C^  2,600  2,400 

Feasible  Goals xx  3,450  4,100  4,200 

To  Meet  the  Need.,  xx  4,100  4,800  ?? 


Judging  from  experience  in  recent  years  it  is  unlikely  that  Michigan 
can  exceed  the  number  of  admissions  represented  in  feasible  goals  for 
schools  and  colleges  tbat  prepare  their  graduates  to  become  registered 
nurses: 


Feasible  Goals 

Actud 

1960-61 

Actual 

1964-65 

God 

1969*70 

Goal 

1974-75 

Goal 

1979-80 

Freshmen  Admissions  ... 

1,878 

2,175 

3,450 

4,100 

4,200 

Ratio  per  100  girls. 

17  to  18  years 

2.9 

2.6 

4.0 

4.3 

4.7 

Ratio  per  100,000 

general  population 

24.0 

26.6 

38.8 

43.1 

41.1 

A national  goal  established  in  1962  by  the  Surgeon  General’s  Con> 
sultant  Group  on  Nursing  calls  for  ^proximat^  26  new  graduates 
(R.N.S)  in  1969  per  100,000  population.  Michigan  cannot  expect  to 
reach  that  goal  in  1969  or  in  1979. 


New  Graduate  Projections  (R.N.s) 

National  — number  of  graduates... 

— ratio  per  100,000  pop. 
Michigan  — numl»r  of  gt^uates.  .. 

— ratio  per  100,000  pop. 


Actual 

1962 

31,000 

17 

1,041 

13 


Goals 

1969  1979 

53,000  XX 

26  XX 

1,650  2,400 
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Licensed  Practical  Norses 

Rapid  growth  in  the  capacity  cf  Midiigan  schools  that  prepare  their 
students  to  become  licensed  practical  nurses  indicates  that  the  supply 
of  new  graduates  should  be  adequate.  On  the  other  hand  there  can  be 
no  let-down  of  recruitment  or  facilities  for  practical  nursing  education 
in  the  next  few  years.  Gose  to  2,000  admissions  will  be  required 
annually  to  produce  a yearly  average  of  1,575  new  graduates  prior  to 
1970: 


New  Graduate  Projected  Totals  for  5 Year  Periods 

Projections  (LJ*.N.*s) 1966-1970  1971-1975  1976-1979 

With  present  facilities 8,000  8,000  8,000 

To  meet  the  need 7,900  7,100  ?? 
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B.  INACTIVE  NURSES 

Registered  Nurses 

In  1964,  ^proximately  12,977  of  Michigan’s  registered  nurses 
were  not  actively  engaged  in  nursing  but  maintained  ^ir  license  to 
practice.  Many  were  married  women  with  young  children  who  can  be 
expected  to  return  to  nursing  when  family  responsfliUiUes  become  less 
pressing. 

Economic  factors  have  great  influence  on  the  return  of  inactive 
married  nurses.  Available  information  indicates  that  many  married 
nurses  returned  to  work  in  1961  and  1962  during  a recesrion,  but 
when  industrial  employment  picked  up  the  number  ^pped  shatply: 

Estimate  of  Year  i960  1961  1962  1963 

returning  nurses  450  1,100  1,040  530 

Jud^g  from  an  unusually  hi^  inactive  nurse  population  between 
30  and  40  years  of  age,^  an  upward  trend  is  expected  in  the  number 
of  married  nurses  returning  to  the  field.  The  lar^  cotps  of  students 
recruited  for  nursing  during  World  War  11  has  swelled  the  number  of 
nurses  now  approaching  40  yearn  of  age — the  age  at  which  the  married 
woman  is  likely  to  be  av^able  for  employment.  The  |K>tential  in  that 
age  g^up  is  expected  to  decline  by  1970,  reflecting  a in  numbers 
recruited  for  nursing  at  the  close  of  World  War  11  and  m succeeding 
years  when  the  low  birth  rate  of  the  1930*s  was  felt.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  predicts  that  increasing  numbers  of 
married  women  will  enter  the  labor  force  and  at  a younger  age  than  in 
former  years. 

These  pre(flctions  are  promising,  providing  opportunities  in  nursing 
can  compete  with  those  offered  by  o&er  fleltb  ^t  are  recruiting  and 
prq>aring  older  women  for  **new  careers.”  With  favorable  conditions, 
MichJ^  can  expect  increasing  numbers  of  inactive  nurses  to  return  to 
nursing: 

Projected  Return  of  Annual  Average  Annual  Average  Annual  Average 

Inactive  Nurses  1965-1969 1979-1974 1975-1979 

800  R.N.’s  700  R.N.’s  1,000  R.N.’s 

Important  as  the  returning  nurse  is  in  helping  to  meet  nursing 
needs,  this  group  alone  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  Portage.  Normally 
many  more  nurses  join  tiie  ranks  of  the  mactive  each  year,  than  return 
from  that  pool.  By  1970  the  outflow  of  RN.’s  may  reach  1,600  annutdly, 
estimated  at  6%  of  the  employed  group.  Moreover,  the  inactive  nurse 
that  returns  for  employment  is  likely  to  work  part-time  and  today  it 
takes  five  part-time  nurses  to  replace  two  full-time  retirees. 

Licensed  Practical  Norses 

In  the  year  1964,  there  were  3,023  li<^nsed  practical  nurses  who 
were  not  activety  enga^  in  nursing.  Available  information  indicates 
that  ^>proximately  325  inactive  L.PN.*s  returned  to  nursing  in  the  year 
1963  — more  than  one  out  of  ten  who  were  inactive.  This  record  is  not 
expected  to  hold  up  in  future  years. 
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Study  made  in  Metropolitan  Detroit  in  1962  suggests  that  each 
year  4*5%  of  the  L*P.N.’s  leave  the  held  temporarily  or  permanently* 


C.  MIGRATION 

Reg^red  Nurses 

The  Cunningham  Report  of  1954  indicated  for  the  early  1950*s» 
that  the  number  of  registered  nurses  migrating  to  Michigan  from  other 
states  and  countries^  and  the  number  moving  from  Michigan  to  odier 
states^  was  reasonably  well  balanced.  In  recent  >ears»  Michigan  has 
gained  registered  nurses  through  migration: 

Migration^^  1963  1964 

R.N.’s  left  Michigan 633  737 

R.N.*s  came  to  Michigan 755  861 

Study  of  the  age  groups  of  Michigan  R.N/s  in  relation  to  the  num> 

her  of  nurses  educated  in  Michigan  since  1945,  suggests  that  migration 

gains  have  occurred  among  older  nurses  only.  Substantial  outmigration 
spears  to  be  occurring  amoi^  youi^  nurses  under  30  years  of  age. 
(See  Appendix,  Table  VII.) 

Licensed  Practical  Nurses 

Michigan  is  losing  more  licensed  practical  nurses  to  other  states 
than  it  receives  in  return: 


Migration^^ 1962  1963  1964 

L.P.N.^s  left  Michigan 228  238  313 

L.P.N.^s  came  to  hfichigan 77  100  121 


D.  ANOTHER  RESOURCE 

This  report  purposes  still  another  resource  that  would  not  increase 
the  number  of  nurses  but  would  increase  nursing  time  available.  Maxi* 
mum  use  of  the  existing  supply  of  registered  imrses  conld  bring  early 
gains  for  numing  services.  Such  measures  would  c^  for:  use  of  nurses 
for  nursing  only,  relieving  them  of  nomnursing  responsibilities  includ- 
ing those  of  other  hospitd  departments  that  are  closed  at  ni^t  and  on 
weekends;  and,  inducements  to  ^courage  more  nurses  to  work  full 
time  and  more  part-time  nurses  to  average  higher  foil-time  equivalency* 
Today,  if  Michigan's  part-time  registered  nurses  averaged  thi^  days  of 
work  each  week  per  nurse,  instep  of  two  days,  this  State  would  have 
the  equivalent  of  1,200  additional  full-time  registered  nurses. 
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PART  VI 

EDUCATIONAL  PREPARATION  IN  RELATION  TO 
NURSING  NEEDS 

Of  growing  concern  to  the  profession  and  to  employers  is  the 
problem  of  insufficient  numbers  of  qualified  nurse  facul^^  administra- 
tors^ public  health  and  occupational  health  nurses^  and  climc^  specialists. 
Of  £q>proximately  7,450  registered  nurses  who  were  in  these  positions 
in  the  year  1964,  fewer  than  one  nurse  in  three  was  academically  pre- 
pared for  responsibilities  he/she  carried. 

Educational  Programs 

Today  the^  are  three  types  of  b^c  education  programs  that  meet 
minimum  requirements  established  by  State  law  for  die  graduate  to 
become  a registered  nurse.  Curriculums  of  all  basic  programs  include 
both  theory  and  clinical  experience  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  They  differ 
in  depth  and  scope  of  preparation  according  to  the  responsibilities  for 
which  their  graduates  are  prepared: 

1.  Junior  or  communi^  college  programs  (two  years)  lead  to  an 
associate  degree  in  arts  or  science.  The  curriculum  includes 
general  education  and  nursing  education  and  the  graduate  is 
prepared  for  general  patient  care. 

2.  Hospital  programs  or  hospital  related  programs  (ranging  from 
two  to  three  years  in  length)  lead  to  a diploma  in  nursing. 
Instruction  that  combines  theory  a^  experience,  continues 
throughout  the  program.  Traditionally  diploma  programs  have 
offer^  a broad  sc(^e  of  student  experience  in  hospital  nursing. 
The  graduate  is  prepared  for  general  patient  care. 

3.  College  and  university  pro^ams  (four  jrears)  lead  to  a bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  nursing.  The  curriculum  includes  courses 
in  the  Iffieral  arts,  in  the  biological,  physical  and  behavori^ 
sciences  and  an  upper  division  major  in  nursing.  These  pro- 
grams offer  more  ffian  the  minimum  education  required  to 
become  a re^tered  nurse.  The  graduate  is  prepared  for  staff 
positions  in  fields  of  public  healffi  and  occupational  health  ^ 
well  as  for  ^eral  patient  care  in  hospitals  and  has  the  academic 
background  for  advancement  to  first  level  supervision. 

In  addition,  some  colleges  and  universities  offer  other  higher 
education  programs  in  nursing: 

1.  Post  R.N.  — baccalaureate  degree  programs  we;^  designed 
primarily  to  enable  graduates  of  hospital  diploma  programs  to 
pursue  hi^er  education  and  this  opportuni^  is  also  available 
to  associate  degree  graduates  today.  The  studenfs  former  edu- 
cation is  evaluated  % the  degree  granting  institution  and  class 
standing  is  determine  on  an  individual  basis.  All  of  the  aca- 
demic requirements  must  be  met  in  the  liberal  arts,  sciences 
and  upper  division  nursing  courses  leading  to  a bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  nursing 
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2.  Gi^duate  education  programs  lead  to  a master  of  science 
degree  in  nursing  and  graduates  of  these  programs  may  con- 
tinue on  to  a doctoral  program.  The  masters  graduate  has 
acquired  great  depth  of  Imowledge  and  preparation  in  a hmc- 
tional  area  of  nursing  (education,  supervision  or  administmtion), 
in  a clinical  field  (e.g.  psychiatric  nursing,  maternal  and  child 
health  or  public  health  nursing),  or  bom.  The  nurse  mth  a 
doctoral  degree  is  prepared  for  research  and  for  education  and 
adminstration  that  requires  a high  order  of  specialization. 
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Practical  nursing  education  programs  (one  year)  in  public  educa- 
tion ^sterns  or  in  hospitals,  prepare  their  graduates  to  become  licensed 
practical  nurses.  These  programs  follow  the  pattern  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, with  a high  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  supervised  pmctice.  The 
gmduate  is  prepared  to  ^e  patient  care  not  requiring  a back^otmd  of 
highly  techmc^  and  scientific  knowledge.  This  section  of  me  report 
(Part  VI)  refers  to  practical  nursing  programs  only  as  nursing  education 
relates  to  the  preparation  of  their  faculty — not  as  it  relies  to  responsi- 
bilities of  licensed  practical  nurses. 


Pr^paratitm  for  Positions 


The  American  Nurses  Association  defines  the  qualifications  for 
registered  nurse  practice  in  all  fields  of  nursing  and  at  all  levels  of 
responsibility.  Those  standards  were  used  by  me  Surgeon  General’s 
Consultant  Group  on  Numing  in  1962,  t^en  recommending  national 
goals  for  the  preparation  of  nurses  for  leadership  portions.* 


NATIONAL  GOALS 


I 


Positiom 


E 

? 


Group  A^ 


Preparation | 


Revered  nurses  ^^o  give  direct  patient 
care  as  genersl  staff  nurses  in  hospitals, 
clinics  and  nursing  homes  where  supervision 
is  available;  private  duty  nurses;  nurses  in 
doctors’  offices. 


Hospital  Diploma 
Program 
or 

Junior  College  Associate 
Degree  Program 


Group 

Registered  nurses  who  give  direct  patient 
care  requiring  specialized  clinical  compe- 

tence;  staff  level  public  health  m^s;  dir<^  Baccalaureate  Degree 
tors  of  nurs^  m nursmg  homes  that  provide  program  ^ 

skilled  nursing  care;  nurses  in  hospital  posi-  ^ 
tions  ranging  from  team  leader  through  head 
nurse. 
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Group 

Faculty  in  all  nursing  education  programs; 
clinical  specialists,  supervisors  and  consult- 
ants in  ail  types  of  institutions  and  health 
agencies;  administrators,  assistant  adminis- 
trators and  inservice  education  directors  in 
hospitals  and  health  agencies. 

Group 

Deans  of  college  nursing  programs;  faculty 
of  graduate  education  programs;  research 
mvestigators;  nursing  service  directors  of 
large  hospitd  systems  or  large  public  healA 
a^ncy  systems. 


Masters  Degree  Ihogram 


Doctoral  Program 


Most  of  the  nurses  that  hold  positions  in  the  Group  A category 
are  employed  in  hospitals  and  related  facilities.  As  defined  by  the 
American  Nurses  Association,  these  positions  involve  ‘‘technical  nursing 
practice . . . unlimited  in  depth  but  lunited  in  scope.”^^ 

Nurses  that  hold  positions  in  the  Group  B category  have  a broader 
scope  of  re^nsibility  and  need  more  education  than  nurses  in  Group  A 
positions.  Iney  must  have  a background  of  knowledge  and  skills  in  the 
technical  aspe^  of  nursing  but  ^ alone  is  not  sufficient.  They  must 
have  a depth  of  knowledge  in  the  social,  biological  and  physical  sciences 
in  order  to  make  independent  nursing  judgments  relating  to  patient 
nee^.  They  must  know  basic  principles  and  techniques  of  teaching  and 
supervision  in  order  to  direct  patient  care  g^ven  by  less  prepared  per- 
sonnel. They  must  have  an  understanding  of  family  and  community 
health  problems  and  must  have  skills  for  teaching  and  promoting 
health.  As  defined  by  the  profession,  “Such  practice  requites  knowledge 
and  skill  of  a hig^  order,  theory  orient  rather  than  technically 
oriented.  It  requires  education  which  can  only  be  obtained  through  a 
vigorous  course  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities.”^® 

The  nurses  in  Group  C and  Group  D positions  need  even  more 
preparation.  They  are  required  to  master  a complex  body  of  clinical 
knowledge  in  order  to  make  critical  judgments  about  patients  and  their 
care.  They  must  have  a wealth  of  knoMedge  and  sp^alized  skill  to 
assume  responsibility  for  educating  nurses  or  for  administering  a nursing 
service.  They  must  be  prepared  in  the  techniques  of  decision  making. 
They  must  understand  changing  needs  of  society  and  economic  prob- 
lems entailed  in  providing  nursing  services  and  nursing  education.  They 
must  engage  in  study  and  research  to  find  more  effe^ve  ways  to  ded 
with  nursing  problems. 

Bdacational  Needs 

In  assessing  educational  needs  of  Michigan’s  reg^tered  nurses,  the 
study  committee  was  guided  by  the  nation^  ^als  and  modifications 
reflected  in  the  Michigan  Nurses  Association’s  Recommended  Qualifi- 
cations and  Employment  Standards  for  Professional  Nurse  Positions^ 
1964.  Study  of  the  positions  and  educational  preparation  of  10,598 
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registered  nurses  in  Michigan  revealed  that  many  nurses  were  not  fully 
prepared.  The  10,598  nurses  represented:  all  registered  nurses  in  the 
held  of  public  health;  all  nurses  in  nursing  education;  53%  of  the 
registered  nui^es  in  hospitals  and  related  facilities;  and  58%  of  those 
in  the  occupational  health  held.  (See  A^endix,  Table  XII.) 

„ . . „ Numbers  of  R^.*s  Reported 

Educational  Preparation  yf^jed  the  Degree 

Masters  Degree  or  Higher 447  1,530 

Baccalaureate  Degree  1,313  3,179 

Diploma  or  Associate  Degree 8,838  5,889 

Total  10,598  10,598 

Seven^-hve  percent  of  the  R.N.’s  not  included  in  these  reports 
were  in  positions  that  requited  the  minimum  level  of  nulling  education 
to  b^ome  a registered  nurse.  It  is  unlikely  that  those  nui^es  and  othei^ 
not  included,  would  be  better  prepared  than  nurses  in  like  positions 
whose  educational  preparation  was  known.  Bt^ed  on  that  assumption, 
it  w£^  estimated  that  10.7%  of  I^cldgan’s  re^tered  nurses  in  1964 
were  colle^  graduates,  whereto  33.9%  were  in  positions  calling  for 
college  preparation: 


Estimates  for  flic  t9<>4  RJ?.  Supply 


Educational  Preparation 


Held  flic  Degree 
Number  Percent 


Needed  the  Degree 
Number  Peiceat 


...  530 

2.5 

1,630 

7.4 

...  1,820 

8.2 

5,820 

26.5 

...19,650 

89.3 

14,550 

66.1 

...22,000 

100.0 

22,000 

100.0 

Had  there  been  nurses  available  and  fully  qualified  for  the  level  of 
staffing  that  ^ployers  considered  essential  in  1964,  a higher  proportion 
of  nurses  would  have  needed  mt^ters  preparadon: 

„ , . . „ Esflmates  of  Need  in  IS^ 

Educational  Preparation Number  Percent  ~ 

Mt^ters  Degree  or  H^er 2,175  8.1 

Baccalaureate  Degree  6,900  25.9 

Diploma  or  Associate  Degree 17,625  66.0 

Total 26,700  100.0 


Goals  for  the  Future 

A goal  to  enlarge  the  nation’s  pool  of  registered  nurses  with  bacca- 
laureate and  higher  degree  education,  from  10%  of  all  R J^.’s  in  1962, 
to  17.7%  in  the  year  1970,  wjk  recommended  by  the  Sur^on  General’s 
Consultant  Group  on  Nm^ing.®  In  terms  of  actual  people  uho  are 
expected  to  be  available,  the  national  goal  is  out  of  reach  for  Michigan. 
The  conunittee  making  this  study  recommends  a more  realistic  goal  for 
this  State.  It  is  to  have  14.7%  of  the  RJ^.’s  in  1970  with  colle^  prepa- 
ration— an  increase  from  10.7%  in  1964.  To  meet  the  need  in  1970, 
at  let^t  36.3%  of  Michigan’s  R.N.’s  should  have  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree  preparation. 
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Eduactional  Preparation 

1970  Goal 

Number  of 

R.N.*s  Percent 

1970  Need 

Number  of 
ItN.*s  Percent 

Masters  Degree  or  Higher 

1,000 

3.7 

10.8 

Baccalaureate  Degree  

3,000 

11.0 

7,400 

25.5 

Diploma  or  Associate  Degree 

23,300 

85.3 

18,500 

63.7 

Total  

27,300 

100.00 

29,000 

100.0 

If  the  educational  needs  of  nurses  in  1980  are  proportionately  the 
same  as  those  projected  for  the  year  1970,  Michigan  should  have  4,200 
numes  available  who  are  graduates  of  masters  or  doctoral  programs. 
Another  9,800  nurses  should  be  baccalaureate  degree  ^aduates.  These 
numbers  appear  unrealistic  today.  A more  feasible  goal  to  have  26.5% 
of  the  R.N.*s  with  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree  raucation  in  1980  is 
recommended: 


Educational  Preparation 


1970  Goal 1980  Goal 

Nmnber  of  Number  of 

Rjy.’s  Percent  Percent 


Masters  Degree  or  Higher 

Baccalaureate  Decree  

Diploma  or  Associate  Degree 

Total  


1,000 

3.7 

2,850 

7.4 

3,000 

11.0 

7,400 

19.1 

23,300 

85.3 

28,450 

73.5 

27,300 

100.0 

38,700 

100.0 

FIGURE  6 — Educational  Preparation  of  Registered  Nurses 


Basic  Education  Goals 

Ratiottale:  Goals  for  the  preparation  of  new  nurses  were  d^gned 
(a)  to  meet  the  immediate  and  pressing  need  for  K.N.*s  who  give  gen- 
er^  patient  care,  and  (b)  to  move  as  rapidly  as  feasible  to  a pattern 
that  reflects  trends  in  &e  proportion  of  RX*s  that  need  college 
preparation: 


I 
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New  Graduates t Basic  FfOgrams 

Baccalaureate  Pegrce  

D^loma  or  Associate  Degree ... 


Actual 

1965 

...20% 

...80% 


Goal 

1970 

20% 

80% 


Goat  Goal 

1975  1980 

36%  50% 

64%  50% 


Using  the  maximum  number  of  students  that  Michigan  can  reason- 
abfy  expect  to  recruit  for  careers  as  re^tered  nurses^  goals  were 
reached  for  the  numbers  to  be  prepared  at  two  basic  education  levels: 


Baccalaureate  Degree  Diploma  or  Associate 

Pw^ram Degree  Program 

Academic  Year  F^cestunen  Graduates  F^edmten  Graduates 

1964-65  (Actual)  682  245  1 ,493  93 1 

1969-70 1,150  425  2,300  1,450 

1974- 75  1,900  800  2,200  1,450 

1975- 76 2,400  850  1,800  1,350 

1979-80  2,400  1,200  1,800  1,200 


Roachii^  Goals  for  1970 

To  reach  the  1970  goal  for  available  nurses  with  masters  pr^ara- 
tion,  SSO  candidates  must  complete  study  at  the  masters  level  in  the 
six  year  interval,  1964-1970.  To  reach  the  goal  for  available  nurses 
with  baccalaureate  degree  education,  800  nurses  from  the  pool  of 
diploma  and  associate  degree  graduates  must  continue  their  education 
and  complete  baccalaureate  de^e  requirements  in  the  six  year  interval; 
this  number  is  required  in  addtion  to  graduates  j^m  basic  programs. 
Present  day  expansion  of  junio.*  . ollege  programs,  along  with  predictions 
rel£ding  to  Jie  return  of  inactive  nurses,  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
projected  increase  of  d^loma  and  associate  degree  graduates  nmy  be 
reahzed.  Most  of  the  married  nurses  ^o  return  to  the  field  will  be 
diploma  school  graduates. 

ftajectel  Six  Year  Totals 

bitt losses 

Educattonal  Preparation  sippir  tofiates  Swdeates  Attritlut  sfti  8oit 

Masters  Degree  and  Higlier ^0  n 550  80  n 1,000 

Baccalaureate  Degree 1,820  1,900  800  1,020  500  3,000 

Diploma  and  Assoc.  Degree 19,650  6,950  xx  2,500  800  23,300 

TOTAL  22,000  8.850  1,350  3,600  1,300  27,300 

To  realise  the  planned  increase  of  nurses  with  masters  degrees, 
one  out  of  five  baccalaureate  demee  graduates  now  and  in  future  years 
must  advance  to  the  masters  level.  If  nursing  should  follow  tren^ 
occurring  in  other  fields,  one  out  of  ten  masters  degree  graduates  can 
be  e^>ec^  to  progress  to  the  doctoral  level.  Hiis  is  a desirable  goal 
for  Michigan  since  a doctoral  degree  may  become  a rec|uirement  for 
faculty  of  graduate  education  programs  in  the  future. 

ResicliiDg  Goals  for  1980 

The  followmg  table  indicates  what  will  be  required  for  Michigan  to 
realize  goals  for  1980: 
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PwjecteiTei  Year  Totals 
fiatos  Losses 


Educational  Preparation 

1970 

6ul 

Suit 

finutiates 

Otter 

GraOiatee 

Net 

AttritteR 

$I0S 

1980 

Geal 

Mastefji  Degree  and  Higher 

Baccalaureate  Degree 

Diploma  and  Assoc.  Degree 

1,000 

3.000 

23,300 

XX 

8,075 

14,280 

2,375 

1,200 

XX 

525 

2,500 

7,930 

XX 

2,375 

1,200 

2,850 

7,400 

28,450 

TOTAL  

27,300 

22,355 

3,575 

10,955 

3,575 

38,700 

The  committee  making  tlm  study  felt  that  the  greatest  hoi>e  for 
having  nurses  prepared  for  their  responsibilities  in  the  foture,  lies  in  the 
increasing  numbers  of  hi^  school  graduates  who  are  selecting  bacca- 
laureate degree  nursing  ^ucation.  Freshman  enrollment  in  these  pro- 
grams in  hfichigan  increased  60%  in  the  past  seven  years.  To  reach 
goals  set  for  19S0,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  admissions  to  these 
basic  programs  by  250%  between  1964  and  1975.  In  addition,  1,200 
Michigan  nurses  who  are  graduates  of  d^loma  and  associate  degree 
programs  should  complete  baccalaureate  degree  requirements  in  the  ten 
years,  1970  to  1980. 

To  reach  Michigan’s  goal  for  nurses  with  masters  degree,  2,375 
nurses  who  are  baccalaureate  degree  graduates  should  pro^ss  educa- 
tionally in  the  decade  &om  1970  to  1980.  From  this  day  rorward,  one 
out  of  five  baccalaureate  degree  graduates  should  be  counseled  and 
helped  to  secure  masters  preparation. 

Ohstades  in  Reaching  Goals 

A sample  of  Michigan  nurses  in  a survey  conducted  by  the  U.  S, 
Public  Health  Service  in  1963,  suggests  that  5%  of  the  diploma  and 
associate  degree  graduates  who  were  employed,  had  firm  plans  to  pursue 
hi^er  education,  but  less  than  1%  planned  to  enroll  for  bill  time 
study^**.  Michigan’s  goal  calk  for  4%  of  these  Michigan  nurses  to  engage 
in  full  time  study  and  to  earn  a baccalaurea'e  degree  by  1970. 

The  same  survey  suggested  that  12%  of  the  baccalaureate  decree 
graduates  had  plans  to  continue  their  education,  at  least  on  a part-time 
basis.  Michigan’s  goal  for  1970  calk  for  20%  of  the  R.N.’s  witti  bacca- 
laureate d^rees  to  pursue  bill-time  study  and  earn  a masters  degree. 
The  limitea  pool  of  nurses  from  which  to  draw  candidates  for  masters 
preparation  is  a major  problem  today. 

A problem  in  recruiting  nurses  throughout  Michigan  to  continue 
their  education,  is  the  fact  that  the  masters  programs  and  the  post-R.N. 
baccalaureate  degree  programs  are  all  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
— Ann  Arbor,  Detroit  and  East  Lansing.  Many  potential  candidates  are 
married  women  who  cannot  leave  their  homes  to  attend  college  in 
another  part  of  the  State. 

Economic  problems  are  serious  obstacles.  Nurses  who  are  self 
supporting  are  unable  to  mve  up  a full-time  salary  for  possibly  three 
years  of  study  at  the  baccateureate  level.  Federal  assistance  that  includes 
a stipend,  is  available  for  only  one  year  of  study  in  the  post-R.N. 
baccalaureate  degree  program.  Scholarship  funds  administered  by  the 
Michigan  Higher  Education  Assistance  Author!^  are  not  avmlable  to 
these  students.  Loans  are  available  and  are  used,  but  the  limited  eco- 
nomic rewards  upon  earning  the  baccalaureate  degree,  offer  little  incen- 
tive for  the  nurse  to  take  on  a debt  of  several  thousand  dollars. 
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FART  VII 

EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  IN  RELATION 
TO  NURSING  NEEDS 


Fireseitt  Fadlifies 

At  the  time  this  study  was  completed^  Michigan  had  thirty-six 
nursing  education  programs  diat  prepare  the  graduate  to  become  a 
regbtered  nurse  and  twenty-^ine  programs  that  prepare  the  graduate 
to  become  a ticensed  practical  nurse.  Some  of  me  programs  are  tax 
^ supported  and  some  are  private  schools  and  colleges. 


Nimber  al  nrepiK  by  Type  of  Sipport 

Tipeif  Pnsnn 

Ta  Sppport 

VoliutarySipport 

Baccalaureate  Degree 

3 universities 

2 colleges 

Diploma 

2 hospitals 

19  hospitals 

A^ciate  Degree 

10  community 

colleges” 

XX 

Total 

15 

W 

Practical  Nursing 

10  community 

colleges” 

1 university 
4 local  education 
sterns 

9 Federal  MDTA 

5 hospitals 

Total  

24 

“T 

Grand  Total 

39 

26 

oFive  communis  colleges  had  both  an  associate  degree  program  and  a practical  nursing  program. 

There  are  five  baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  nuteing  programs 
for  registered  nutees.  All  are  in  State  universities: 


Type  of  Program 

Facility 

pQStlUV. 

Baccalaureate  Degree 

Masters  Degree 

Wayne  State  University 
College  of  Nuteing  

1 

1 

University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Public  Health 

0 

1 

University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Nuteing 

0 

1 

Michigan  State  University 
School  of  Nursing 

1 

0 

Totals 2 3 


& 
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Emerg^g  l>ends 

Based  on  social  trends  and  nursing  responsibilities  of  today,  the 
American  Nurses  Association  has  taken  a firm  stand  that  education  for 
aU  who  are  licensed  to  practice  nursing  should  take  place  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  that  there  should  be  two  levels  of  basic  prepara- 
tion:*® 


\ 

I 
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• Technical  nursing  education  in  community  colleges,  leading  to 
an  associate  degree. 

• Professional  nursing  education  in  senior  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, leading  to  a baccalaureate  de;;^. 

The  Michigan  Nurses  Association  has  recommended  a plan  for 
transition  from  the  present  four  program  system  of  nursing  education 
to  th^  two  program  system.^®  The  plan  calls  for  phasing  hospital 
diploma  schools  and  practical  nursing  schools  into  the  two  program 
system  as  baccalaureate  degree  and  associate  degree  programs  are 
able  to  expand,  and  phasing  out  those  programs  that  foresee  no  such 
alignment  The  profe^ion’s  plan  also  calls  for  pteservice  preparation 
of  nursing  assistants  in  the  vocational  education  system,  which  is  the 
setting  for  many  of  the  practical  nursing  programs  today. 

The  joint  committee  conducting  this  Michigan  study  acknowledged 
the  desirability  of  moving  in  the  direction  that  the  profession  recom- 
mends but  was  reminded  that  social  change  occurs  slowly,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  education.  Moreover,  the  unmet  nursing  needs  of  today, 
the  impending  demands  of  the  medicare  program  and  limitations  of  the 
projected  supply  of  registered  nurses,  seemed  to  indicate  that  all 
possH)le  resources  for  nursing  education  will  be  needed  for  some  time 
to  come. 

A national  study  commissioned  in  1964  b^  the  American  Nurses 
Association  and  the  National  League  for  Nursmg  is  expected  to  give 
fmther  direction  in  this  regard.  Recommended  by  the  Surgeon  Genera’s 
Consultant  Group  on  Nursing,®  that  study  shows  promise  of  document- 
ing the  educational  needs  of  nursing  personnel  and  identifying  a pattern 
of  education  tiiat  will  adequately  prepare  nurses  and  at  Ae  same  time 
allow  them  to  advance  professione^y. 

A Blneprinl  for  Expansion 

From  examination  of  trends  relating  to  nursing  needs  and  the 
recruitment  potential,  a blueprint  was  desigued  to  gmde  expansion  of 
nursing  education  focilities  in  Michigan.  The  design  utilize  all  programs 
in  the  present  day  system  of  nursing  education.  It  presents  a schedule 
for  school  expansion  and  offers  clues  to  a timetable  for  transition  recom- 
mended by  the  profession. 

The  plan  for  facilities  for  basic  preparation  of  registered  nurses  is 
based  on  the  raaximum  number  of  studimts  that  it  appears  feasible  tc 
recruit  and  ivfiects  the  growing  need  for  college  prepared  nurses.  The 
plan  for  facilities  to  prepare  practical  numes  is  based  on  what  appears 
to  be  the  maximum  flow  of  new  graduates  required. 
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Plans  for  facilities  that  offer  post  - R.N.  baccalaureate  degree  edu- 
cation and  for  facilities  that  offer  masters  degree  programs  are  based  on 
tte  flow  of  new  graduates  required  to  reach  designated  supply  goals.  In 
terms  of  the  nu^ers  of  nurses  that  must  be  recruited  for  education  at 
those  levels,  these  are  ambitious  plans.  In  terms  of  the  projected  need 
for  nurses  with  baccalaureate  and  higher  degree  preparation,  the  pro- 
posed flow  of  new  graduates  is  far  short  of  numbers  requir^. 

Basic  Baccalaureate  Degree  Programs 

Facilities  that  offer  basic  baccalaureate  degree  nursinjg  education 
should  expand  to  accommodate  750  sophomore  admissions  in  the 
academic  year  1969-70,  which  represents  an  increase  of  44%  over 
sophomore  enrollments  in  1965.  Thereafter  these  programs  should 
expand  further  and  new  faculties  wUl  be  needed  to  accommodate  a total 
of  1,800  sophomore  admissions  in  the  acadonic  year  1976-77.  (Hiere 
is  a trend  toward  admitting  these  students  to  the  nursing  education 
tecUity  in  the  sophomore  year  ratoer  than  in  the  tieshman  year.) 


Basic  Baceahamte  Pngau 
Sailcuare  MuUsiaa  ftejecllaat 


Planned,  under  Blueprint... 


SiphMires  _ 

Pnleeted  Nt.  af  Sepbonm  Staleits 

Octrter 

Academic 

Year 

1965 

1969-70 

1974-75 

1976-77 

197640 

520  actual 
560 

700 

830 

850 

880 

xx 

750 

1,200 

1,800 

1,800 

xx 

50 

370 

950 

920 

Basic  Baccahireate  Pngran  (radiates 

CradaaHae  ftijccticas 196465 

Planned  by  Schools 245  actual 

Graduates  in  Blueprint^ xx 

Planned,  under  (over)  Blueprint  xx 


Prajectei  Hurter  af  eradiates 
Academic  year 


1969-70 

1974-75 

1976-77 

445 

680 

695 

425 

800 

850 

(20) 

120 

155 

197941 

710 

1,200 

490 


oProjjctions  in  the  Bluepnnt  were  computed  at  the  average  cmipletion  rate  tor  classes  admitted 
as  freshmen  in  the  years  1%6  through  1960,  which  was  49.8%. 


Hie  five  existing  baccalaureate  degree  nursing  programs  and  a new 
one  opening  in  the  f^  of  1966,  are  not  planning  sufficient  expansion  to 
accommodate  the  number  of  students  expected.  New  programs  may  be 
needed  as  early  as  1970.  By  1975,  new  baccalaureate  deg^  prograim 
should  be  established  in  strategic  locations  throughout  Michigan.  En- 
rollment data  indicates  that  young  pe^le  who  live  in  a regjkiii  where  a 
bacca^ureate  degree  nursing  program  is  located,  are  more  likely  to  enroU 
in  such  programs  than  are  students  who  live  some  distance  away.  (See 
Appendix  C,  Table  XHI  B.) 

A report  from  the  Michigan  Higher  Eduction  Assistance  Authority 
gives  string  evidence  of  need  for  better  distribution  of  baccaffiuieate 
degree  programs.  Nursing  has  been  Icsing  at  least  50  outstanding  stu- 
dents each  year  who  were  granted  State  of  Iwchigan  scholarships.  These 
students  had  elect^  nursmg  but  changed  to  another  course  of  study 
in  order  to  attend  a college  or  universi^  near  their  homes. 
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Post  - R^.  Baccalaiiieate  D^;ree  Pro^ams 

Nursing  education  faculties  with  policies  for  granting  college  credit 
for  education  acquired  in  diploma  programs  and  associate  degree  pro> 
grams,  should  prepare  for  e;ipansion.  At  least  800  re^terra  nurses 
^ould  be  graduated  from  these  programs  in  the  six  years  1965  throu^ 
1970,  and  a total  of  1,200  should  be  graduated  in  the  following  decade. 
Michigan’s  facUities  of  this  type  are  planning  gradual  expansion  that 
could  produce  the  total  of  2,000  graduates  over  the  next  fifteen  }«ars. 
However,  the  critical  need  for  nurses  with  baccalaureate  and  m^er 
degree  education  demands  a forceful  and  immediate  increase  of  nurses 
wiui  this  preparation. 


ftajecteJ  Hwifcer  tf  8iaJ»tes 


PMt-lti).  Bacniaireite  Degree 
Grdeatiea  Prejeetins 

GiMlaates  ~ 

Academic 
1969-7D  1974-75 

Year 

1979M 

Reported  by  schools  

31 

— planned  

XX 

125 

185 

150 

— plans  undetermined 

......  XX 

XX 

XX 

35 

Graduates  in  Blueprint 

......  XX 

300 

120 

120 

Possible  plans  under  (over)  Blueprint  ... 

......  XX 

175 

(65) 

(65) 

While  Michigan  has  only  two  facUities  that  offer  diis  type  of  nursing 
education,  there  are  many  colleges  and  universities  fiirou^out  the  State 
\^ere  nurses  can  enroll  on  a fw  time  basis  and  earn  gener^  academic 
credits  that  are  transferable  to  a nursi^  progr^.  A massive  campaign 
of  recruitment,  counseling  and  financi^  aid  wUl  be  necessary  to  get  a 
large  number  ot  Midiigan  nurses  stmrted  in  that  direction. 

FIGURE  7 — Norsisg  Education  Facilities  — Needed  and  Planned 
Post  Baccalaureate  Graduates 

Number  of 
Graduates  I 


Diplmna  imd  Associate  Degree  Pro^ams 

Facilities  should  be  available  for  hospital  diploma  programs  and 
junior  college  associate  degree  programs  to  accommodate  a combined 
total  of  2,300  freshman  admissions  not  later  than  the  academic  year 
1969*70.  This  represents  an  increase  of  41%  over  admissions  to  these 
programs  in  the  year  ending  October  15,  1965.  Facilities  ^ould  be 
maintained  at  approximately  that  level  through  the  academic  year 
1974-75. 

If  these  goals  are  realized,  Michigan's  supply  of  registered  nurses 
for  genen^  patient  care  in  the  year  1976  sh^d  reach  at  least  50% 
above  the  suppljr  avs^able  in  1964.  Between  1975  and  1980,  the 
teenage  potential  is  expected  to  decline  and  it  appears  that  the  combined 
capacity  of  diploma  and  associate  degree  programs  could  be  reduced  and 
give  way  to  maintenance  of  Idgh  enrollment  in  baccalaureate  degree 
programs. 
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Michigan's  diploma  schools  report  that  th^  can  increase  their 
capacity  by  10%  and  accommodate  1,450  admissions  in  the  year  1969, 
if  facul^  are  available.  The  ten  existing  junior  college  prognuns  report 
capability  to  expand  from  their  1965  ad^sion  capacity,  w£uch  was  445 
students,  to  ad^  850  in  1969  — an  increase  of  almost  100%.  This 
e^ansion  also  depends  on  the  availability  of  qualified  facul^. 

Five  additional  communi^  colleges  are  in  various  stages  of  plan- 
ning new  associate  degree  nursing  programs  which  may  add  facilities  for 
160  more  freshman  students  by  1969.  Four  other  community  colleges 
have  such  plans  under  study  (not  included  in  the  table  above). 

In  1965,  admissions  to  schools  in  this  group  fell  150  students  short 
of  their  combined  capacity.  At  the  same  time  some  of  these  schools 
turned  students  away.  Two  out  of  three  schools  reported  that  plans  were 
undetermin^  beyond  the  year  1970  and  there  was  evidence  of  need  for 
local  planning  that  would  involve  all  schools  of  nursing  in  a given 
community. 

Practical  Naish^  Fn^rams 

Present  facilities  for  practical  nursing  education  have  capacity  to 
admit  2,154  students  annually  and  thisr  appears  ample  for  Michigan.  By 
1970  it  is  anticipated  that  the  supply  of  practical  nurses  will  be  enlar^ 
sufiidently  for  these  educational  fatties  to  be  reduced  and  still  provide 
enough  new  nurses  to  keep  pace  with  growing  demands.  (See  Appendix 
C,  T?hles  X and  XI.) 
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PraetiMl  NiffsIng  Prograii  Mnisslons 

Prajected  Niuker  of  Adnti$s!oa$ 
Academic  Year 

Mnission  Projectisiis 

1965 

1969-7IS 

1974-75 

1979-89 

Reported  by  Schools 

2,053 

— planned  admissions 

2,154 

1,757 

1,280 

1,220 

— plans  undetermined 

XX 

397 
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934 

Admissions  in  Blueprint 

1,970 

1,775 

1,775 

1,500 

Posslbie  plans  under  (over)  Blueprint 

XX 

(379 

(379) 

(654) 

Nine  of  the  twenty-nine  practical  nursing  programs^  with  edacity 
to  enroll  725  students^  are  now  financed  by  Man^iower  Develop- 

ment and  Training  Act  funds.  These  funds  are  appropriated  on  a year 
to  year  basis^  but  MDTA  programs  with  capacity  to  enroll  330  students 
reported  enrollment  plans  for  the  year  1970. 

The  plan  for  practical  nursing  education  facilities  should  be  re- 
viewed at  frequent  intervals.  Review  should  take  into  consideration  the 
geographic  distribution  of  these  programs  in  relation  to  region^  needs. 

FIGURE  8 — The  Plan  for  Basic  Nursing  Education  Facilities  in  Michigan 
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Masters  Degree  Programs 

To  realize  goals  set  forth  in  this  report,  Michigan  has  the  obligation 
to  expand  facilities  that  prepare  nurses  at  the  masters  level.  In  the  in- 
terval 1965  through  1970,  at  least  500  Michigan  nurses  should  complete 
tl^  education.  In  the  decade  1971  through  1980,  an  additional  2,375 
Michigan  nurses  should  earn  masters  degrees. 

In  the  past  there  was  a dirth  of  masters  degree  nursing  programs 
and  Michigan  has  prepared  many  graduates  for  other  states  and  other 
countries.  Today  new  facilities  are  being  devdoped  throughout  the 
nation  and  Micldgan’s  obligation  in  the  future  should  be  more  nearly 
related  to  Michigan's  need  for  nurses  with  masters  preparation: 

Goals  for  Masters  Graduates  196445  1969-70  1974-75  197940 


PART  VIII 

NURSING  NEEDS  BY  FIELDS  OF  NURSING 

A.  HOSPITALS  AND  RELATED  FACILITIES 

Stiort-  Tmn  General  and  Special  Hospitals 

In  1964  there  were  256  short-term  genial  aird  special  hospitals 
in  Michigan  with  35,618  beds.  This  represented  38%  more  beds  than 
were  avwable  la  1953  when  Michigan's  nursing  needs  and  resources 
were  last  evaluated.^  The  available  service  time  of  regbt^ed  nurses 
increased  only  21%  in  the  eleven  year  interval,  1953  to  1964: 

In  Short-Term  General 

and  Special  Hospitals 19S3> 1964 % otlncwage 
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the  increase  of  part-time  nurses  and  the  increase  of  nonprofessional 
nursing  personnel  has  added  administrative  and  inservice  education 
responsibilities. 

Using  the  figures  supplied  by  employers,  a formula  of  need  for 
nurses  in  the  year  1964,  was  reached  for  the  short-term  cate  hospitals 
in  the  State  as  a whole: 

1 fuU-time  R.N.  (or  equiv^nt)  for  2.9  hospM  beds 

1 full-time  L.PJ^.  (or  equivalent)  for  5.6  hospital  beds 

* * * 


Jud^mg  from  trends  in  recent  years,  Michigan  can  expect  1,000 
additionsd  ^ort-term  hospital  beds  to  be  added  annually  for  a tot^  of 
41,600  beds  in  1970.  If  the  proportion  of  part-time  nurses  and  the 
nursing  needs  per  hospital  beds  remain  the  same  as  reported  for  the  year 
1964,  Michigan’s  hospitals  of  this  ^e  can  anticipate  demand  in  1970 
for: 


I 
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— 16,800  RJ^.’s  (full  time  and  part-time)  to  fill  14,300  positions, 
an  increase  of  24%  over  the  number  available  in  1964. 

— 8,100  L.P.N.’s  (fill!  time  and  part-time)  to  fill  7,450  positions, 
an  increase  of  30%  over  the  number  available  in  19^. 


Study  of  potential  resources  suggests  that  the  overall  supply  of 
re^tered  numes  in  Michigan  may  increase  24%  in  the  interval  b^een 
1964  and  1970,  but  short-term  general  hospitals  cannot  ht  assured  of 
that  rate  of  gain.  Fields  of  nursing  that  will  be  most  affected  by  demands 
of  the  medicare  program  will  need  70%  to  100%  more  registered 
nurses.  For  this  type  of  personnel,  competition  will  be  keen. 

Short-term  hospMs  employ  two-thirds  of  all  re^tered  nurses  and 
four-fifths  of  all  practical  nui^s.  They  should  investigate  the  mssftility 
of  meeting  part  of  their  increased  need  through  better  use  of  me  nurses 
mey  now  have.  It  is  a known  fact  mat  nurses  are  responsible  for  activi- 
ties mat  could  be  delegated  to  omers,  e.g.  inventory  and  maintenance  of 
supplies,  and  activities  of  omer  departments  at  ni^t,  on  weekends  and 
holidaj^.  These  hospitals  may  also  find  that  more  of  meir  nurses  would 
work  mil  time  and  part-time  nurses^  would  be  available  more  days  per 
week  if  they  devise  economic  incentives  on  me  basis  of  a nurse’s  avail- 
ability. Hospitals  mat  have  a problem  of  covera^  for  evenings,  nights, 
weekends  and  holidays  may  find  more  nurses  available  if  me  pay  dmer- 
ential  were  more  attractive. 


* * * 


Shortage  is  only  part  of  me  problem  of  inadequate  nurse  supply  in 
hospitals.  Four  out  of  five  nurses  in  positions  ran^g  from  head  nurse 
through  director  of  nursing  are  not  anaemically  prepared  for  meir  jobs 
today.  To  have  suitably  prepared  nurses  in  all  positions  in  1970,  Mich- 
igan’s short-term  hospital  would  need  6,000  cl  meir  lettered  nurses 
(36%)  prepared  at  me  baccalaureate  or  higher  deeree  levels.  In  1964 
only  9%  of  meir  R.N.’s  were  college  graduates.^^ 


It  should  be  of  concern  to  hospital  administrators  in  Midiigan  mat 
45%  of  meir  directors  of  nursing  and  assistant  directors  are  of  an  age 
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to  retire  in  the  next  ten  years.  On  the  other  hand,  58%  of  the  head 
nurses  are  under  40  years  of  a^,  representing  a promising  pool  from 
which  to  draw  successors  to  the  retirees  — but  they  should  firet  be  pre- 
pared. Only  one  in  fourteen  head  nurses  holds  even  a baccalaureate 
degree  and  masters  preparation  is  essential  for  nurses  to  function  effec- 
tively as  administrators. 

* 

There  is  rightffil  concern  both  in  Michigan  and  nationally  over  the 
increase  of  hospital  beds  without  adequate  measures  to  recruit  and 
educate  a proportionate  increase  of  nurses.  State  and  regional  planning 
is  exerting  some  control  over  hospital  construction  but  such  plans  call 
for  high  bra  occupancy.  With  high  bed  occupancy  more  nursing  time  is 
required  per  beds  available. 

Today  there  is  a trend  toward  earlier  dischar^  of  convalescent  and 
chronically  ill  patients  from  the  short-term  general  ho^ital  in  order  to 
make  more  of  these  beds  available  for  the  acutely  ill.  With  greats 
patient  turnover  and  more  beds  occupied  b^  acutely  ill  patients,  even 
more  nursing  time  will  be  required  in  relation  to  the  number  of  beds 
available. 

Long  Term  Care  Hospitals  and  Nursiiig  Homes 

In  1964,  Michigan  had  498  long-term  patient  care  facilities  (ex- 
cluding mental  health  facilities)  with  a total  ^ 26,627  beds: 

Nur^ng  Homes:  Th^e  were  443  licensed  nursing  homes  caring 
for  convalescent  and  chronically  ill  patients,  with  a total  of  16,694 
beds.  Homes  for  the  aged  were  not  included  in  this  study  exc^ 
for  the  designated  number  of  beds  that  were  licensed  as  nursing 
home  beds^*. 

Long-Term  Geneml  and  Special  Hospitals:  There  were  18  facilities 
classified  as  hc^itals  for  the  chronically  ill,  tuberculosis  hospit^ 
and  rehabilttation  facilities,  with  a total  of  4,954  beds. 

County  MetUcal  Care  Facilities  and  Infirmaries:  Thirty-seven 
counties  had  medical  care  facilities  for  the  chronically  ill,  with  a 
total  of  4,979  beds. 

Almost  11,000  {>eopie  were  employed  for  nursing  care  of  patients 
in  all  of  these  facilities: 


Long-Term  Care  PerswieMii  tte  Yey19M 

Facilities TSbj R.M.’s  LP.H.*s  lWes,fttteiriart$ 

Nursing  Homes 6,300  loO  800  pOO 

Hospitals  2,150  400  400  1,350 

County  FaciR{  js 2,430  250  180  2,000 

Total  .TliW  U50  U80  83 


No  standards  were  available  for  evaluating  the  nursing  needs  of 
these  long-term  patient  care  facilities.  Many  fiictors  influence  &e  num- 
bers and  kmds  of  personnel  required.  The  Michigan  Department  of 
Health  regulations  for  licensing  nursing  homes  and  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Socid  Welfare  regulations  governing  county  facilities  that  care 
for  welfare  clients  are  minimum  requirements  and  not  qualitative  stand- 


ards.  This  was  clearly  evident  in  the  1964  report  from  the  Michigan 
Department  of  He^th,  indicating  that  195  licensed  nursing  homes  had 
no  registered  nurse  and  55  had  neither  a registered  nurse  nor  a licensed 
practical  nurse. 

At  the  time  of  this  survey  the  Michigan  Nursing  Home  Association 
reported  that  nursing  homes  in  this  State  needed  2,000  more  licensed 
nurses.  It  was  the  judgement  of  ihe  committee  making  this  shidy  that 
500  R.N.’s  and  1,500  L.P.N.’s  would  be  the  minimum  required  to  meet 
this  need.  Ibis  meant  100%  more  R.N.*s  and  almost  200%  more 
L.P.N.’s  than  were  available.  Other  facilities  in  this  group  reported 
a 20%  deficit  of  registered  nurses  and  a 40%  deficit  of  L.P.N.’s. 

Using  staffing  levels  that  employers  considered  necessa^  in  1964, 
the  study  committee  devised  a planning  formula  for  projecting  nursing 
needs  of  the  long-term  care  facilities  in  the  State  as  a whole; 

• Nursing  Homes,  6 R.N.*s  and  14  L.P.N.’s  per  100  beds. 

• Long-Term  Care  Hospitals,  10  R.N.’s  and  14  L.P.N.’s  per  100 
beds. 

• County  Medical  Care  Facilities,  6 R.N.’s  and  6 L.P.N.’s  per  100 

beds. 

• Planning  Formula 7 R.N.’s  and  14  L.P.N.’s  per  100  beds. 

Judging  from  trends  in  recent  years,  Michigan  can  expect  1,000 
nursing  home  beds  to  be  added  annually  for  an  increase  of  32%  in  the 
interv^  between  1964  and  1970.  Other  long-term  care  facilities  are 
expected  to  expand  at  a rate  no  less  than  the  six  year  increase  of  Mich- 
igan’s elderly  citizens  which  is  projected  as  13%.  In  all  facilities  pro- 
viding inpatient  care  for  the  convalescent  and  chronically  ill,  it  is 
realistic  to  anticipate  that  Michigan  will  have  34,000  beds  available  in 
1970.  Based  on  the  1964  formula  of  need,  2,400  R.N.’s  and  4,800 
L.P.N.’s  will  be  required  to  staff  these  facilities.  Contrast  this  wth  the 
1964  supply  of  1,150  R.N.’s  and  1,380  L.P.N.’s. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  reflations  that  govern  Federal 
aid  for  construction  of  long-term  general  hospitals  and  skilled  nursing 
homes  provide  for  programming  up  to  5 beds  for  each  1,000  of  a state’s 
population.  If  building  funds  are  available,  Michigan  mi^t  have  as 
many  as  44,000  beds  in  these  facilities  in  1970  and  51,000  beds  by  1980. 

Hospitals  Carii^  for  the  Mentally  111  shid  the  Mentally  H«fidicapped; 

In  1964,  Michigan  had  29  fadlities  specializing  in  care  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  handicapped; 

Psychiatric  Hospitals:  There  were  18  hospitals  for  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill,  with  a total*of  24,586  beds.  Eleven  were  f vem- 
mental  hospitals  and  seven  were  private  hospitals.  (PsycWatric  units 
in  general  hospitals  are  not  included  here.) 

Hospitals  and  Homes  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped:  There  were 
ei^t  State  instifritions  for  care  of  the  mentally  deficient  and  m^- 
adjusted,  \wth  a total  of  12,173  beds. 
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. Since  Michigan's  last  stud^  of  nursing  needs  in  1953»  the  number 
of  bf»ls  in  these  facilities  increased  only  12%.  In  the  meantime  bed 
0(xupancy  increased  from  90%  tu  95%  and  there  were  18%  more 
patients  -to  be  served  in  1964: 


Mental  Care  Facilities  13^ iggi — 

Total  beds  and  patients  32^ir 

Increase  of  beds  and  patients......^.  3>948 

Percent  of  Increase 12% 


AwmePilieitCems 


1953  19W 

29,524'  34,900'9 

5,376 
18% 


In  all  of  these  facilities  mth  a total  of  36,759  beds,  only  7,300 
people  were  empibyed  for  nursing  services  — reg^tered  nurses,  licensed 
practical  nurses,  licensed  psychiatric  attendant  nurses  and  unlicensed 
attendants: 


Sipib  Rciwtri  li  tte  Year  1994 
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Mental  Care  Facilities 

Tetai 

ILH.’S 

LP.H.’S  t 
LPJLN/S 

Oineened 

Atteiiaib 

Psychiatric  Hospitals  

Hospitals  and  Homes  for  the 

4,251 

511 

1750 

2,000 

Mentally  Handicapped 

.........  3,044 

151 

143 

2,750 

Total... 

7,295 

662 

1,883 

4,750 

Remits  from  employing  agencies  were  used  as  the  basis  for  esti- 
mating me  nursing  needs  of  th^  institutions: 

Heed  Reiwted  latte  Year  1994 

Mental  Care  Facilities 

TIM 

LP.H.’S  t 
LPXH/S 

Uanceued 

ttteidaiib 

Psychiatric  Hospitals  

Hospitals  and  Homes  for  the 

4,887 

1,031 

1,850 

2,006 

A 

Mentally  Handicapped  

3,244 

251 

243 

2,750 

Total 

8,131 

1,282 

2,093 

4,756 
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^ Two  observations  were  made  relative  to  stafiSng  that  employers 

considered  essential: 

j 

I — These  institutions  needed  100%  mote  leistered  nurses  and 

T five  out  of  seven  were  needed  for  supervision  or  teaching. 

i — Psychiatric  hospitals  needed  almost  a 1 to  1 ratio  of  licensed 

i and  unlicensed  nonprofessionals  which  is  a much  high^  ratio  of 

need  for  licensed  nonprofessionals  Aan  other  types  of  hospitals 
reported. 


There  is  strong  support  for  both  of  these  requests: 

— The  Sur|e(m  General’s  Consultant  Group  on  Nursing  recom- 
mended  m its  report  of  1962,  that  the  number  of  professional 
nurses  whh  advanced  preparation  for  psychiatric  nursing  should 
be  doubled. 

— If  psychiatric  hospitals  are  required  to  manage  with  a limited 
supply  of  professional  nurses  they  will  need  better  prepared  non- 
pr^essionals.  Time  of  professionals  will  be  better  used  if  non- 
professionals come  for  employm^t  with  basic  training  on  which 
to  build  specialized  training. 
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In  future  years  facilities  for  care  of  the  mentally  ill  and  the 
mentally  handicapped  may  differ  remarkably  from  what  we  have  knoira 
in  the  past.  Development  of  community  mental  he^ft  centers,  psychi- 
atric units  in  general  hospitals,  early  return  of  psychiatric  patients  to'  tte 
community,  est^lishment  of  community  centers  for  the  mentally  handi- 
capped — all  of  these  trends  are  creating  change.  State  hospitals  may 
have  fewer  inpatients  but  a higher  proportion  who  are  severly  ill  or 
handicapped,  requiring  increased  nursing  time  per  patient. 

Lacking  more  reliable  bases  for  projecting  nursing  nee^  of  hos- 
pitals in  this  category,  future  estimates  were  based  on  stafiing  levels 
desired  in  1964  and  generd  population  trends.  It  was  the  judgment  of 
the  stu^  committee  that  fte  resulting  estimate  of  1,400  R,N.*s  and 
2,225  lironsed  practlcd  nurses  and  licensed  psychiatric  attendants 
would  be  minimal  for  these  facilities  in  1970.  Approximately  ISO  new 
R.N.*s  will  be  needed  annually  to  replace  retirees  and  reach  the  1970 
supply  goal. 


FIGURE  10— Registered  Nurs»  in  Hospitals  and  Related  FacUiti^ 
Full  Time  Nurses  and  Full  Time  Hquivment  of  Fart  Time  Nurses 


SUPPLY  PROJEaiON 


1964  Supply 


1970  to  Meet  the  Need 


1970  Fensible  Gool‘*^ 


5,000  10,000  15,000  ^ 20,000 

(a)  Contingent  on  availability  of  foculty  for  school  expamion. 


B.  PRIVATE  DUTY  NURSING 


At  the  rime  of  survey,  approximately  1,234  of^  Michigan's  fes- 
tered nurses  and  350  licensed  practical  nurses  were  in  private  practice 
and  it  is  estimated  that  two  out  of  three  were  available  on  a foU-tinie 
basis,  jj^ate  duty  registries  throu^out  the  State  reported  36%  of  the 
calls  for  registered  nurses  and  27%  of  the  calls  for  licensed  practical 
nurses  were  unfilled  in  1964.  By  and  large  the  unfilled  calls  occurred 
during  hours  of  the  day  and  days  of  the  week  when  relatively  few  nurses 
were  available. 


Practitioners  in  this  field  today  can  properly  be  called  “special  duty 
nurses.”  They  are  needed  for  patients  who  must  have^  hi^y  skilled 
and/or  constant  care.  It  is  assumed  that  demand  for  this  type  of  care 
will  grow  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  that  1,700  registered 
nurses  and  500  licensed  practical  nurses  may  be  needed  in  1970. 
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Establishment  of  intensive  care  units  in  short  term  ^neral  hospitals 
could  lessen  the  demand  for  registered  nurses  in  the  private  duty  field. 
Should  this  occur,  hospitals  womd  be  expected  to  absorb  those  numbem 
since  their  needs  would  increase  beyond  the  1964  formula  of  staffing 
needs. 


C.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

At  the  time  of  survey  approximatety  1,140  re^stered  nurses  were 
engaged  in  public  health  nursmg  on  a full-time  or  part-time  basis.  At 
leak  650  mote  were  needed  to  meet  the  minimum  standard  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  which  is  the  equivalent  ci  one 
full-time  public  health  nurse  for  evety  5,000  of  the  population.  To 
meet  that  standard  in  1970,  Michigan  should  have  70%  more  registered 
nurses  in  ibis  field  than  we^J  available  in  1964.  ^ 

Class  of  Da, a 


1964 


1970 


R.N.*s  in  Public  Health  Nursing 1,140  1,900 

Ratio,  Full  Time  or  Equivalent 

Nurse  to  Population 1:7,600  Pop.  1:5,000  Pop. 


HGURE  11  — Repsteced  Nuises  in  Public  Health 


Mlcfitgan's 
1964  Supply 


Needed  tn  1970  for 
t : 5000  PoputaHon 


1 1 1 1 1 — 

500  1,000  1,500  2,000  2,500 

Since  enactment  of  medicare  legislation  there  has  been  much  spe- 
culation tiiat  the  demand  for  nursing  care  in  the  home  will  create  far 
greater  need  than  one  public  health  nurse  per  5,000  population.  How- 
ever, the  projected  supply  of  registered  nurses  for  the  year  1970  makes 
it  unreaiikic  to  set  bi^er  goak.  A gain  of  only  24%  is  forecast  for 
Michigan’s  total  supply  of  registered  nurses  in  the  six  year  interval  1964 
to  1970. 

Many  factors  contribute  to  Michigan’s  numing  needs  in  the 
field  of  public  health: 


— ^ the  time  of  survey,  46  of  Michijgan’s  83  counties  were  with- 
out an  organized  service  for  nursmg  care  in  the  home.  Such 
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services  will  be  required  in  aQ  counties  to  make  *‘medicare^^  a 
reality  for  Michigan's  elderly  citizens. 

— Increasing  numbers  of  public  health  nurses  are  bmng  employed 
by  local  Boards  of  Education  in  Mchigan  — a gain  of  25%  in 
the  past  five  years.  Emphasis  on  physical  fitness  of  youth 
suggest^^  that  trend  wiU  continue. 

— Many  public  health  nurses  are  not  fully  pr^ared  today.  For 
staff  level  positions  the  nurse  needs  the  academic  foundation 
acquired  in  a baccalaureate  degree  nursing  prcgram  and  only 
31%  of  these  Michigan  nurses  have  that  education  today.  Ad- 
ministrators, stmervisors,  and  consultants  should  have  masters 
Ijreparation  and  only  32%  of  hfichigan’s  nurses  in  those  posi- 
tions are  fully  pr^ared. 

— If  more  nurses  are  to  be  educated  and  available  for  public  health 
nursing  serwces>  more  Acuity  with  public  health  pr^aration 
must  be  available  to  colleges  and  umversities. 

— The  demand  for  public  health  nursing  supervisors  is  growing. 
To  fidfiU  legal  obligations,  official  public  health  ^encies  are 
adding  personnel  from  other  disciplines  for  health  education 
and  for  home  visits  that  are  investigative  in  nature,  /igencies 
that  provide  care  for  ffie  sick  at  home  are  adding  licensed  prac* 
deal  nurses  and  home  health  aides  to  assist  cate  or  the 
chronically  ill  and  aged.  Qualified  public  health  nuises  will  be 
needed  to  plan  services  that  can  k delegated  to  olhem  with 
safety,  and  to  train  and  supervise  ancillary  woikers. 

— Expanding  conmmnity  health  and  welffire  programs  are  creating 
uu^ased  demand  for  public  health  nurse  consultants  who  are 
prepared  in  the  dinii^  specialties,  e.g.  maternal  and  child 
nemth,  mental  health  and  care  of  the  chronically  iU. 

— High  attrition  is  expected  in  this  field  because  47%  of  Mich- 
igan’s public  health  nurses  will  reach  retirement  a^  Ity  1975. 
^proximately  half  (tf  the  57  hdly  qualified  administrator, 
supervisors  and  consultants  will  have  reached  retiiem^t  a^ 
by  1970.  Qualified  public  health  nurses  should  be  ready  to 
succeed  retirees. 

To  meet  the  need,  the  flow  (ff  new  public  health  nurses  should 
avera^  200  aimually  in  the  six  year  inter/' i from  1964  to  1970.  A 
gain  of  125  R.N.’s  wul  be  needed  each  year  to  teach  the  ratio  (ff  1 public 
health  nurse  per  5,000  of  hfichi^’s  popidation  and  between  60  and 
90  will  be  reeded  annually  to  r^lace  nurses  retiring  temporarily  or 
permanently. 

a OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  NURSING 

During  the  past  decade  the  demand  for  nurses  in  the  field  (ff  occu- 
pational health  has  fluctuated  in  relation  to  the  number  of  people 
enq)loyed  in  industry.  Technolo^cal  chan^  in  production  m^c^, 
decentralization  in  the  auto  industry  and  economic  recessions  contributed 
to  a labor  market  decline  in  the  1950’s.^*^  The  number  of  registered 
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nurses  in  occupational  health  services  dropped  from  1,162  in  the  mid 
1950’s  to  956  in  the  early  1960’s.  When  industrial  employment  im> 

Erowd  in  1963  and  1964,  there  were  1,000  restored  nurses  and  30 
censed  practical  nurses  employed  in  the  medical  services  of  Michigan’s 
industrial  and  business  firms.  The  labor  force  is  expected  to  grow  10% 
in  the  interval  from  1964  to  1970  and  19%  in  the  deca£  1970  to 
1980.  At  the  rate  nurses  work  part-time,  1,170  RJN.’s  and  SO  L.PJN.’s 
may  be  needed  in  this  field  by  1970. 

The  most  comprehensive  data  ever  assembled  for  the  field  of  occu- 
pational healA  nursmg,  resulted  from  a survey  conducted  in  the  spring  of 
1964  by  the  Division  of  Occupational  Itealth  of  the  U.S.  Public  Heilth 
Service.  Si^iificant  aid  in  evahiatiog  the  ^ucaticmal  needls  of  nurses 
was  drawn  from  the  Michigan  sanoiple  of  registered  nurses  that  responded 
to  that  survey.  the  data  permit  only  ^neralizations,  it  appears 
that  a la^  majority  of  occupational  health  nurses  should  have  college 
preparation.  A sizeable  proimrtion  either  work  in  places  vhere  th^ 
is  no  supervision  or  they  are  supervisors  but  few  are  academically 
prepared  for  such  responsibifity: 


Portion  Descriptions^  National  San^l^* Percent 

Only  Nume  39.8 

Staff  Nurse  S^rvised 26.3 

Staff  Nurse  Imsupervised 15.9 

Nurse  Consultant 2.3 

Nurse  Supervisor 14.2 

Viating  Nurse  1-5 

Total 100% 


MeMcal  Superymon^  Michigan  Sample^"^ pqctnt 

iniU-Time  Medical  Director 37.0 


^rt-Time  Medicd  Director. 29.9 

No  Medicfd  Director 33.1 


Total 


100% 


Highest  Degree  of  Nursing  EducaHont  Michijan  Sample^"^  Pereart 

Diploma  (Hospital  Program) 90.8 

Associate  Degree  (Junior  C^Ue^  Program)  3.6 

Bachelors  Degree  3.6 

Masters  Degree 0.3 

No  Answer  1.7 

Total 100% 


Today  40%  of  Michigan’s  occupational  health  nurses  are  of  an  a^  to 
retire  in  the  next  ten  years;  75  new  RJM.’s  will  be  required  annually 
to  succeed  retirees  and  to  meet  growing  demands.  (Jualified  nurs^ 
should  be  available  for  these  positions. 


E.  NURSING  IN  DOCTORS’  OFFICES 

In  1964  there  were  1,870  registered  nurses  and  420  licensed  prac- 
tical nurses  employed  by  pl^icians  as  office  assistants.  For  registered 
nurses,  the  1964  supply  represented  an  increase  of  48%  since  Mich- 
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igan’s  last  evaluatico  of  nursing  needs  in  1953.  Stud^  revealed  that  the 
increased  use  of  Rlf.’s  occurred  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  edical 
and  osteopathic  ph^idans  in  the  Stete  of  Michigan.  The  increL^ed  use 
of  licensed  practical  nurses  exceeded  the  rate  of  increase  of  physicians. 


Doctors  of  hfedicine 

Doctors  of  Osteopathy 

Total  — MD.*s  and  D.O.*s 

R.N.*$  enqiloyed  by  M.D.*$  and  D.O.’s.. 

— ratio  to  M.D.*s  and  D.O.*s  

L.PJ1.*$  employed  by  M.D.*$  and  D.O.’s 
— ratio  to  M.D.*$  mid  D.O.*s 


1953 

1963 

6,6001 

9,322“ 

1,000“ 

1,833“ 

7,600 

11,155 

1,280 

1,870 

1:5.9 

1:5.9 

112 

451 

1:68.0 

1:24.0 

Projections  relating  to  the  supply  of  physicians  were  not  available. 
Therefore,  future  estimates  of  demand  in  this  held  were  based  on  ^eral 
population  tren^.  Approximately  2,020  R.N.*$  and  460  LP.N.*$  are 
expected  to  be  employ^  by  physicians  in  the  year  1970. 


F.  NURSING  EDUCATION 

Looking  into  the  future  the  most  pressing  and  far  reaching  problem 
of  nurse  supply  is  toat  associated  with  the  need  for  qualifira  nurse 
faculty.  This  is  a twofold  problem: 

— Instructional  programs  wSl  not  be  improved  now  or  in  future 
years  unless  the  supply  of  suitably  prqiared  nurse  faculty  is 
mcreased.  The  miminum  requirement  for  faculty  in  educa- 
tional institutions  is  a masters  degree,  yet  two  out  of  every 
three  nurse  toculty  in  Michigan  lack  this  prqiaration  today. 

— The  future  supply  of  nurses  in  all  fields  is  continent  upon 
increasing  the  pool  of  qualified  faculty.  In  the  academic  year 
1964-65  there  were  57  vacant  Acuity  positions  and  26  oew 
positions  were  established  that  year  by  community  colleges 
with  plans  to  open  new  associate  degree  programs.  New 
schook  cannot  be  (qiened  and  eniollmente  cannot  be  increased 
unless  steps  are  t^n  immediatety  to  recruit  and  prqiare 
nurses  for  faculty  positions. 

Based  on  the  ratio  of  faculty  to  studaite  that  was  represented  in 
projected  plans  of  Michigan  schools  of  nursing,  this  State  must  have  a 
net  gain  of  70  nurse  facmty  each  of  the  next  ten  years: 

Fucw/ty  Need  Projections  1944-€S  1969-70  1974-75  1979-80 


Head  Count 700  1,050  1,380  1,450 

FuU  Time  Equivalent  ....  684  1,025  1,300  1,350 

At  least  90  toculty  wSl  have  to  be  added  annually,  to  realize  the 
required  net  gain.  The  new  supply  will  also  have  to  replace  faculty  uho 
retire  and  those  who  take  educational  leaves  of  abs^ce. 

Fewer  than  10%  of  the  RJf.k  in  education  are  employed  on  a 
part-time  basis.  In  future  years  schools  of  nursing  may  use  more  part- 
time  toculty.  Nuis^  who  are  earning  masters  degrees  today  are  young 
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nurses  who  are  likely  to  interrupt  their  careers  temporarily  for  marriage 
and  rearing  of  families.  Experience  today  indicates  that  these  nurses 
are  interested  in  teaching  on  a part-time  basis  until  theu  family  re- 
sponsibilities permit  them  to  return  to  a full-time  teaching  schedule. 


FIGURE  12 — Nurse  Faculty  for  Schools  of  Nursing 


Needed  in  1980 
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FRESHIUN  STU8ENT  RECRUITS  FOR  R.N.  PREPlUtATICN 


$ovc»  if  Stndeits  by 
Hiebtoi  U9tie  ftr 
Hnslii  ONsraylle 
beas 


Area  I,  Soutti  Western 

Area  II,  Soutti  Eastern 

Area  III,  West  Central 

Area  IV,  East  Central 

Area  V,  North  Central 

Area  VI,  Upper  Peninsula ... 

Out  of  State 

Number  by  Program 

Percent  1^  Program 

Grand  Total 

— number  per  100  girls 
17  to  18  years  of  age 

— number  per  100,000 
of  general  population 


Actial  1 
Ba«a>  I 
laweate 
D^a 


68 

385 

35 

50 

11 

9 

124 

682 

31.4% 

2,175 


1964-65 
OiplMa  & 
Assecfate 


Oaetas  1970 
Bacca-  Dfihma  ft 
lanreate  Assaciate 


Oirtas  1975 
Bacca-  Ofplnna 


taareate  Associate 


Degree 

Degrae 

Degree 

Degree 

Degree 

192 

170 

350 

300 

300 

534 

600 

1,200 

1,100 

1,100 

214 

135 

265 

230 

230 

313 

168 

332 

305 

305 

73 

34 

66 

50 

50 

80 

43 

87 

65 

65 

87 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1,493 

1,150 

2,300 

2,050 

2,050 

68.6% 

33’/3% 

66%% 

50% 

50% 

3,450 

4,100 

4.0 

4.3 

38.8 

43.1 

Quotas  assume  increase  in  out  of  state  baccalaureate  de^e  recruits  and  decrease  of  ottiers 
from  out  of  state. 
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J This  section  of  the  appendix  offers  selected  tables  .^lui  data  si^ 

I porting  study  findings  and  projections.  Data  report^  by  geographic 

f . areas  refer  to  the  Michigan  League  for  Nursing  planning  areas  outlined 

I on  the  map»  Appendix  B.  Sources  of  data  mdicated  by  footnote  %umer~ 

als**  refer  to  the  listing  in  Appendix  A. 


TABLE  I 


TRENDS  IN  REGISTERED  NURSE  SUPPLY  IN  MICHIGAN 
AND  IN  THE  NATION  IN  RELATION  TO  POPULATION 


Michigan  Estinutes 

Naticnal  Estimates 

V 

} 

Class  of  Data 

1953 

1964 

1950 

1964 

k 

r 

Population  (thousands)  

......  6,8032 

8,1662 

150,69730 

191,700 

T 

R.N.S  Employed  Full  Time 

f 

or  Part-Time  (head  count) 

16,500’ 

22,000 

375,0003 

582,000<i 

\ 

Ratio,  Employed  R.N.S  per 
100,001)  population  

242 

269 

249 

306 

R.N.S  Employed  Part-Time 

....  2,000 

6,600 

40,0003 

132,000 

£ 

Percent  Employed  Part-Time 

....  12% 

30%° 

10% 

^% 

Ratio  Filled  Positions,  per  100,000 

population  (Full-time  and  full-time 

; 

equivalent  of  part-time)  

.....  232 

226 

XX 

XX 

fl|n  short-term  general  hospitals  37%  of  all  R.N.S  were  employed  part-time;  46%  of  general 
duty  R.N.S  were  employed  part-time. 


TABLE  II,  A 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  REGISTERED  NURSES  BY  FIELDS  OF 
NURSING  IN  MICHIGAN  AND  IN  THE  NATION 


In  Michigan  In  the  Natian  19620 

fields  Bf  Miirfiig HPinhers  Percent Hiwhers  Percent 

Hospitals  and  Related  Facilities 15,356  70.0  367,250  67.0 

Private  Practice  1,234  5.6  69,500  13.0 

Nursing  Education 700  3.2  19,550  4.0 

Public  Health 1,140  5.0  34,700  61) 

Occupational  Health 1,000  4.5  17,000  3.0 

Doctors’  Offices  1,870  8.5  40,000  7.0 

Related  Fields  700  3.2  2^0  Less  Than 

05 

Total  Employed  22,000  100.0  550,000  100.0 


«Btimates  for  mid  year  1964  reached  In  the  present  study. 
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TABLE  II,  B 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSES  BY 
FIELDS  OF  NURSING  AND  TRENDS  IN  SUPPLY 

IN  MICHIGAN 


Field  if  Nmiig  l 

Nwibeis 

1954« 

Pennt 

1S64b 

Nimbeis 

PerceRt 

Hospitals  and  Related  Facilities 

1746 

78.3 

7,600 

86.8 

Private  Practice  

250 

11.1 

350 

4.0 

Pdblic  Health  Agencies 

25 

1.1 

45 

0.5 

Doctors’  Offices  

118 

5.3 

420 

4.8 

Industry  

18 

0.8 

30 

0.3 

Other,  Related  Fields 

76 

3.4 

314 

3.6 

Total  Employed  

"W 

MO 

8,759 

100.0 

L.P.N.S  Rot  employed  (inactive) 

331 

3,023 

Percent  not  employed 

12.9 

257 

oUnpublished  Report  Michisan  Board  of  Nursing,  October  1954. 

t>Est!mate$  in  1964  survey  and  Michigan  Board  of  Nursing  Report,  June  30,  1964. 

TABLE  111 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MICHIGAN’S  SUPPLY  OFJmm 
NURSES  IN  RELATION  TO  POPULATION  OF 
GEOGRAPHIC  AREAS 


1964  ' 

1 

II 

ARE 

III 

A $ 
IV 

V 

Vi 

CLASS  OF  DATA 

Titals 

S.W. 

S.E. 

W.C. 

It. 

N.C. 

U.P. 

A.  Reneral  Poinlatim  (thousands) 

8166 

1278 

4285 

920 

1170 

218 

295 

% of  total  population^ 

100% 

15.6% 

52.5% 

112% 

14,4% 

2,7% 

3,6% 

6.  Registered  Nerses’^ 

Total  No.  Renewed  Licenses ...  32795  5315  16168  4235  4748  1038  1291 

% of  total 100%  16.2%  49.3%  12.9%  14.5%  32%  3.9% 

Number  active  (employed) 20323  3378  10084  2489  2901  625  846 

% of  all  active 100%  16.6%  49.7%  12.3%  142%  3.1%  4,1% 

Number  inactive  (not  working)  12472  1937  6084  1746  1847  413  445 

% of  ail  inactive 100%  15.5%  48.8%  14.0%  14.8%  3.3%  3.6% 

C.  Uceesed  Practieal  Nur$e$'<^ 

Total  No.  Renewed  Licenses...  10570  1632  4790  1336  1816  484  512 

% of  total 100%  15.4%  45.3%  12.6%  17.1%  4.6%  5.0% 

Number  active  (employed) 7502  1063  3657  877  1242  327  336 

% of  all  active 100%  14.1%  48.8%  11.7%  ia6%  4.3%  4.5% 

Number  inactive  (hot  working)  3068  569  1133  459  574  157  176 

% of  all  inactive 100%  18.5%  37.0%  15.0%  18.7%  5.1%  5.7% 
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TABLE  IV»  A 

FOLL-TIME  AND  PART-TIME  REGISTERED  NURSES 
EMPLOYED  BY  163  OF  MICHIGAN’S  256  SHORT-TERM 
GENERAL  HOSPlTALS"'2i 


A H E A S 

1964  I II  III  nr  V VI 
cuss  OF  DATA  Titlls  S.W.  S.E.  W.C.  EX.  NX.  U.P. 


Number  of  Hospitals 163  3 6 59  18  21  11  18 

Number  of  Beds 26536  4299  13929  2104  3646  764 


Registerell  Nurses  Enphyeil .......  10281  1978  5075  988  1382  242  616 

Number  full-time  R.N.S 6475  1068  3502  543  815  140  407 

% of  ali  employed 63%  54%  69%  55%  59%  58%  66% 

Number  part-time  R.N.s 3806  910  1 573  445  567  102  209 

% of  aii  employed 37%  46%  31%  45%  41%  42%  34% 


Source t Micliiran  Nurse  Association  survey,  117  hospitals;  Michigan  League  for  Nursing  supple* 
mental  survey,  46  hospitals. 


TABLE  IV»  B 

FULL-TIME  AND  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  OF  PART-TIME 
NURSING  PERSONNEL  ON  PATIENT  CARE  UNITS  OF  163 
OF  MICHIGAN’S  SHORT-TERM  GENERAL  HOSPITALS 


ARE 

A S 

1964 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

CUSS  OF  DATA 

Totals 

S.W. 

S.E. 

WX. 

E.C. 

NX. 

U.P. 

Number  of  Hospitals 

...  163 

36 

59 

18 

21 

11 

18 

Number  of  Beds 

...  26536 

4299 

13929 

2104 

3646 

dl 

; 

Patient  Care  Unit  Personnel 

21127 

4087 

10652 

1829 

2882 

1116 

R.N.S  (includes  head  nurses) 

...  7038 

1240 

3708 

630 

967 

143 

350 

% of  all  personnel 

...33.3% 

30.4% 

34X% 

344% 

33.7% 

25.5% 

31.4% 

LP.N.S 

...  4375 

821 

2010 

414 

705 

194 

231 

% of  all  personnel 

..  20.7% 

20.1% 

ia9% 

22.7% 

24.4% 

34.5% 

20.7% 

Aides  and  Attendants 

..  9714 

2026 

4934 

785 

1210 

224 

535 

% of  ail  personnel 

...46.0% 

49.5% 

46.3% 

42.9% 

41.9% 

40.0% 

47.9% 

TABLE  V 

NURSING  HOMES  IN  MICHIGAN  WITH  AND  WITHOUT 
LICENSED  NURSES  IN  1964 


AREAS 

1964  I II  III  tv  V VI 

NURSING  ROMES  IN  MICHIGAN  TeUts  S.W.  S.E.  WX.  E.C.  N.C.  U.P. 


No.  of  Nursing  Homes 443  99  178  74  58  13  21 

No.  of  Beds 16694  2460  r 5 2222  1979  348  630 


Had  at  least  1R.N 248  33  144  35  27  4 5 

Had  uP.N.(s),  no  R.N 140  43  26  28  24  5 14 

HadnoR.N.orLP.N 55  23  8 11  7 4 2 


Source:  Michigan  Department  of  Health. 
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TABLE  VI 

WORK  STATUS  OF  REGISTERED  NURSES  IN  MICHIGAN 

BY  AGE  GROUPS* 


Ages  tf  MicMnn 

TaUis 

Active  [8  Nirsiig 

Iiactive  Ii  Static 

States  Uaknowa 

RJI.S 

18  1963 

Ninber 

Percett 

Nenfeer 

Perceit 

Newter 

Percent 

Under  30  years  

7962 

5267 

66.2 

2471 

31.0 

224 

2.8 

30-39  years 

....  9687 

5001 

51.7 

437S« 

411 

311 

32 

4049  years 

7537 

4655 

61.8 

2535 

33.6 

347 

4.6 

50-59  years 

5767 

3846 

66.7 

1648 

28.5 

273 

4.8 

60  years  and  over... 

2811 

1419 

50.5 

1228 

43.6 

164 

5.9 

Age  Unknonw 

762 

245 

32.1 

176 

232 

341 

44.7 

Totals  

34526 

20433 

59.2 

12433 

36.0 

1660 

4.8 

oRepresents  high  potential  for  recrjiting  inactive  nurses  to  return  to  the  field. 


TABLE  Vll 

MIGRATION  GAINS  AND  LOSS^  IN  RELATION  TO 
NUMBERS  OF  REGISTERED  NURSES  EDUCATED  IN 
MICHIGAN  DURING  THE  INTERVAL  1945-1962 


Registered  Nerses  Residing  in  MicMgan 
ift  1963  Who  Were  ^ Years  of  Age  aid  Oeders 

No.  tf  R.N.S 
Fdneated  In 
Michigan 

Migratiu 
Gains  and 
Usses 

Cradiatien 

Age  in 

Ne 

Years" 

1963 

Active 

loartive 

Answer 

Tatal 

TobI 

Gains  Usses 

1945-1354 

30^ 

5001 

4375 

311 

9687 

1927  XX 

(10  years) 

years 

■m 

1955-1962 

29  years 

5267 

2471 

224 

7962 

XX  804 

(8  years) 

& under 

Totals 

17649  j 

16526 

1123  XX 

oThis  study  assumes  the  average  age  at  graduation  was  21  yea^.  \ 

'urce;  Reports  from  Michigan  Board  of  Nursing. 


TABLE  VIII 

1970  GOALS  — MICHIGAN’S  SUPPLY  OF  REGISTERED 
NURSES  AND  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSES 


Sipplyn  Sials  far  1970 


CUSS  OF  DATA  19M  DesIraWe FcaslllB 


R.N.S 

L.PJ.S 

R.N.S 

LfMJS 

R.N.S 

LP.N.S 

•* 

j 

Head  Count  Imployed 22,000 

8,759 

29,000 

15,800 

27,300 

15,800 

Ratio  per  100,000  Pop 263 

107 

326 

177 

^ 307 

177 

% Working  part  time 30% 

20% 

25% 

20% 

30% 

20% 

Filled  Pesition  Cm# 18,500 

8,100 

25,500 

14,500 

22,800 

14,500 

Ratio  per  100,000  Pop 226 

100 

285 

163 

256 

163 

oil)  addition  to  these  licensed  nurses  in  1964,  Michigan  had  1880  licensed  psychiatric  attend- 
ant nurses;  an  unknown  number  hold  both  L.P.N.  and  L.P.A.N.  licenses. 

^Positions  filled  by  full  time  nurses  and  the  full  time  equivalent  of  part  time  nurses. 
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TABLE  IX 


TABLE  X,  A 


HOW  MICHIGAN  REACHED  ITS  SUPPLY  OF  UCENSED 
PRACTICAL  NURSES  IN  1964 


Startiig 

MftfYear 

LPJf.s  EmpIoyedi(> 

NetAttiftiM" 
Hnben  Rate 

gross  Calls 
Hew  Gridiatesio 

Het 

1958 

4,500b 

373 

8.3% 

910 

537 

1959 

^037 

523 

10.3% 

1,061 

538 

1960 

5,575 

328 

5.8% 

953 

625 

1961 

6,113 

300c 

4.9% 

990 

690 

1962 

6,890 

233c 

3.3% 

1,068 

835 

1963 

7,725b 

268c 

3.3% 

1,293 

1,025 

1964 

8,750 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

Annual  Averages  for 

years  1958-1964 

338 

. 5S% 

1,046 

708 

o''Net  attrition**  refers  to  tlie  balance  between  U gaits  from  Inactive  nurses  rebiming  to  the 
field  and  from  inmigration,  and  2.)  lasses  from  nurses  leaving  frie  field  and  outmigration. 
bEstimates. 

cFor  three  years  1961  through  1963,  the  net  loss  from  migration  alone  avnaged  166  annually. 


TABLE  X,  B 

SCHEDULE  FOR  MICHIGAN  TO  REACH  GOALS  FOR 
LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSE  SUPPLY  IN 
1970,  1975  AND  1980 


Startiig 
Mi  Year 

dais 

LP.N. 

Sippiy 

Ratie  te 
IKtOOO 

Pipilatiii 

Het  Atbftiei 
Hnber  Rate 

Cress  Satis 
Hew 

eradiates 

Het 

Gates 

1964 

8,750 

107 

306 

15% 

1,512 

1,206 

1965 

9,956 

338 

3.4% 

1562 

1,224 

1988 

11,180 

369 

13% 

1,575 

1.206 

1967 

12,386 

396 

35% 

1575 

1,179 

1968 

13565 

420 

3.1% 

1,575 

1,155 

1969 

14,720 

441 

10% 

1.575 

1,134 

1970 

15,850 

177 

476 

3.0% 

1,420 

944 

1971 

16^794 

503 

10% 

1,420 

917 

1972 

17,711 

531 

10% 

1,420 

889 

1973 

18,600 

558 

10% 

1,420 

862 

1974 

19^462 

584 

3.0% 

1,420 

836 

1975 

20598 

213 

608 

3.0% 

1,420 

812 

1976 

21,110 

633 

3.0% 

1,420 

787 

1977 

21,897 

657 

3.0% 

1,420 

763 

1978 

22,660 

678 

3.0% 

1,420 

742 

1979 

23,402 

702 

3.0% 

1500 

498 

1980 

23,900 

236 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 
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TABLE  XI 


RECRUITMENT  GOALS  DESIGNED  TO  ACHIEVE 
QUANTITATIVE  AND  QUALITATIVE  GOALS  FOR 
MICHIGAN’S  SUPPLY  OF  NURSES  IN  1970,  1975,  1980 


Aodoiie 

Year 


Total 


Retnlts  far  UN.  Preparafiai 
Olplnaa  t 

JteSDciate  Bictalaireite 

Deerce«  Deireea 


Retrrits  far 
Piactital  Narse 
Prepaiatiei 


1961-62 

1,899 

1,516 

383 

1,345 

1962-63 

1,967 

1.503 

464 

1,391 

1963^ 

2,084 

1,599 

585 

1,891 

196465 

2,175 

1,493 

682 

1.97F 

60AIS 

GOAIS 

196566 

2,500 

1,750 

750 

1,970 

1966-67 

2,850 

2,000 

850 

1,970 

1967-68 

3,075 

2,175 

900 

1,970 

196869 

3,300 

2,300 

1,000 

1,970 

1969-70 

3,450 

2,300 

1,150 

1,775 

197W1 

3,600 

2,200 

1,400 

1,775 

1971-72 

3,800 

2,200 

1,600 

1,775 

1972-73 

3,900 

2.200 

1,700 

1,775 

1973-74 

3,900 

2,200 

1,700 

1,775 

1974-75 

4,100 

2,200« 

1,900" 

1,775 

197576 

4,200 

1,800"^" 

2,400" 

1,775 

197577 

4,200 

1,800 

2.400 

1,775 

1977-78 

4,200 

1,800 

2,400 

1,775 

197579 

4,200 

1,800 

2,400 

1,500 

1979-80 

4,200 

1,800 

2,400 

1,500 

oMore  gradual  transition  Is  desirable  and  expected. 

btf  coals  for  tiie  Interval  1965  to  1975  are  realized,  tiie  supply  of  diploma  and  associate  degree 
nurses  should  be  Improved  substantially  by  1975. 
cFor  calendar  year  1965,  admissions  2053. 
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59 


Fields  «f  HBTSiiie 


Hoi>p.  and  Related  Facilities” 

(53%  of  field) 

Directors,  Asst.  Dir.,  Inserv.  Inst...  218 

Supervisors  and  As^tants 739 

Head  Nurses  and  Assistants 1442 

Staff  Nurses 5730 

Sub  Totals  8129 

Public  Health'*  (100%  of  field) 

Administ.,  Supvr.,  Consultants  ......  180 

Staff  Nurses  921 

Sub  Totals  1101 

Nursing  Education'  (100%  of  field) 

Practical  Nursing  Programs 200 

Diploma  Programs  351 

Associate  Degree  Programs 40 

Baccalaureate  Degree  Programs ...  153 

Masters  Degree  Programs 14 

Affiliating  Agency  Programs 33 


Masters  ar 
Higker 
Degree 


Need  Have  Need  Have  Need  Have 


68  150 
370  140 
1442  106 
222 


1880  618 
96 

921  264 


921  360 


519  95 

180  57 

24 


180  81 

200  18 
351  78 

40  24 

153  124 
14  14 

33  11 


5730  ? 


5730  7416 
27 

m 

xxxx  6G0 


Sub  Totals  

791 

791 

269 

xxxx 

314 

xxxx 

208 

Occupational  Health*^  (58%  of  field) 

Administr.,  Supvr.,  Consultants  .... 

95 

40 

? 

* 

55 

? 

* 

? 

Staff  Nurses,  Without  Nurse  Supv. 

322 

? 

322 

? 

? 

Staff  Nurses,  With  Nurse  Supvr 

159 

? 

9 

* 

159 

? 

Visiting  Nur.es  .....v 

1 

? 

1 

? 

? 

Sub  Totals 

577 

40 

2 

378 

21 

159 

554 

TOTAL  SAMPLE  

10598 

1530 

447 

3179 

1313 

5889 

8838 

t^urce:  Michigan  Nurses  Association  1064. 

t^Source:  Division  of  Nursing  Resources,  Public  Health  Service,  U,  S.  Depi  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Wel^re,  Jan.  1964. 


TABLE  XIII,  A 

RECRUITMENT  TRENDS  STUDY  — CALENDAR  YEARS 

1958-1964 


t.  Ndiber  «f  SebNls  n Mickiiao 


Baccalaureate  Degree  Programs.. 
Associate  Degree  Programs 

Totals 


1 

2 

3 (net) 


1958 

19H 

UP 

Ninber  if  iUnfssiiis 

Diploma  Programs 

1,214 

1,257 

3.5% 

Baccalaureate  Degree  Programs 

431 

676 

56.8% 

Associate  Degree  Programs 

105 

236 

124.8% 

Totals 

1,750 

2,169 

23.9% 

1951 

19M 

BP 

Sauce  If  RacnHs 

Area  1,  Souttiwestem  Michigan 

215 

260 

20.9% 

Area  It,  Souttieestem  Michigan 

Area  III,  West  Central  Michigan 

673 

913 

35.7% 

259 

249 

Area  IV,  East  Central  Michigan 

313 

363 

15.9% 

Area  V,  North  Central  Michigan 

60 

84 

40.0% 

Area  VI,  Upper  Peninsula  Michigan... 

74 

89 

20.3% 

Out  of  State 

156 

211 

352% 

Totals 

1,750 

%169 

23.9% 

oThe  19S8  report  was  for  the  calendar  year,  so  tM$  1964  report  Is  for  the  calendar  year. 


TABLE  XIII,  B 

SOURCE  OF  RECRUITS  IN  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1964-65, 
BY  THE  TYPE  OF  NURSING  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
TO  WHICH  THEY  WERE  ADMITTED 


SOURCE  OF  FRESHMAN  STUDENTS 

TYPE  OF  TOTAL  AREA  AREA  AREA  AREA  AREA  AREA 

FROORAU  ADHIS-  I II  III  IV  V VI  OUT  OF 

SIONS  S.W.  S.E.  W.C.  E.C.  N.C.  U.P.  STATE 


College,  Baccalaureate 

Degree  682  68  385  35  50 

Hospital  Diploma 1,257  162  455  209  235 

Jr.  College 

ftssociate  Degree 236  30  79  5 78 

TOTALS  2,175  260  919  249  363  84  89  211 


TABLE  XIII,  C 

SOURCES  OF  RECRUITS  IN  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1964-65, 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION  OF  SCHOOLS  TO  WHICH 
THEY  WERE  ADMITTED 


SOURCE  OF  FRESHMAN  STUOENTS 

1 

LOCATION  OF 

TOTAL 

ARU 

AREA 

AREA  AREA  AREA  AREA 

SCHOOLS  OF 

ADMIS- 

1 

II 

III  IV  V VI 

OUT  OF 

NURSINfi 

SIONS 

S.W. 

S.E. 

W.C.  E.C.  N.C.  U.P. 

STATE 

1 
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.AM^  NI^ES  ASSQClAXlON 


VT  005  841 
Show/ Edith  S, 

Utah  Women«  Opportunities^  Responsibilities. 

Governor's  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women  In  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City 
HF  &V&IUBLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET, 

Pub  Date  - 15Jun66  68p, 

^WORKING  WOHENi  WOMENS  E0Ur,.7.0N,  COMMUNITY  SERVICES)  *LEGAL  PRO8LEHS1  DEMOGRAPHY)  HOUSEWIVES)  *STATUS) 

ANNUAL  REPORTS)  EMPLOYMENT  , .VORTUNITIES)  UBOR  UWS)  STATE  PROGRAMS,  *EHPLOYMENT)  POLITICAL  AHITUDES, 
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The  committee  was  organized  to  (1)  compile  collected  data  on  the  status  of  women  In  Utah  for  constructive 
action,  (2)  remove  barriers  against  women,  and  (3)  draft  Implementing  legislation  to  carry  out  committee 
objectives.  The  Investigation  centered  around  employment,  legal  status,  political  and  civic  responsibilities, 
and  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of  women  In  community  and  family  services.  Committee  recommendations  a-^ 
Included  throughout,  and  an  Introductory  section  provides  a demographic  and  economic  profile  ov  Utah.  Appended 
are  an  abstract  of  Juvenile  delinquency  in  Utah,  a list  of  cooperating  organizations,  and  a bibliography.  (CD) 
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Report  of  the  Governor’s  Committee 
on  the  Status  of  Women  in  Utah 
June  15,  1966 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EOUCATtON 
& WELFARE 
OFFtCE  OF  EDUCATION 
THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPROOUCErO 
EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  PERSON  OR 
ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF 
VIEW  OR  OPINIONS  STATED  00  NOT  NECES- 
SARILY REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFtCE  OFEOU- 
CAT10N  POSITION  OR  POLICY. 


State  oe  Utah 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 

Sai.t  Lakb  City 


Geobgb  B.  Glybe 

GOVERNOR 


January  21,  1964 


Mrs.  Edith  S.  Shaw,  Chairman 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
in  Utah 

785  Juniper  Drive 
Logan,  Utah 

Dear  Mrs.  Shaw: 

Pursuant  to  our  previous  correspondence  and  conversation, 

I am  appointing  an  informal  committee  on  the  Status  of  Women  in 
Utah. 

I would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  serve  as  member-at- 
large  and  chairman  of  the  committee.  I am  requesting  that  six 
other  ladies,  a list  of  vhom  was  contained  in  my  letter  to  you 
of  December  17,  1963,  accept  membership  on  the  Committee  and  be 
particularly  responsible  for  specific  areas  of  Committee  concern. 

I am  sending  letters  of  invitation  to  serve  to  these  ladles  today. 

The  Committee  should  function  throughout  1964.  A report 
on  the  Committee's  recommendations  and  determinations  should  be 
made  to  the  Governor  by  December  1,  1964.  A review  of  the  Committee's 
accomplishments  can  be  made  at  that  time,  as  well  as  determinations 
as  to  its  future  course  of  activity. 

I e:q>ect,  then,  that  you  will  contact  the  other  menibers 
of  the  Committee  and  make  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying 
out  its  purposes.  I appreciate  your  cooperation  and  interest  in 
this  matter. 

Should  my  consultation  be  necessary  for  any  purpose,  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 


Yours  sincerely. 


George  D.  Clyde 
Governor 


GDC:  nib 


Gwrix  L.Rampvoot 

oovHHOR  January  18,  1965 


Mrs.  Edith  S.  Shaw 
785  Jhniper  Drive 
Logan,  Utah 

Dear  Mrs.  Shaw: 

I have  decided  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  this 
State  that  the  Governor's  Committee  on  the  status  of  Women 
established  by  Governor  George  D.  Clyde  be  continued  until 
July  1,  1966. 

I hereby  reappoint  the  present  Committee  composed  of 
the  following  meiribers:  Mrs.  Edith  s.  Shaw,  Chairman,  Mrs. 

Alison  C.  !Ehorne,  Mrs.  Irene  M.  Parson,  Miss  Judith  F. 
Whitmer,  Mrs.  Virginia  P.  Forbes,  Mrs.  Virginia  Roberts, 
and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Lomax.  Any  vacancies  occurring  on  the 
Committee  will  be  filled  by  the  Office  of  the  Governor,  and 
the  Committee  may  be  enlarged  to  nine  menODers. 

The  Committee  will  submit  its  first  annual  report  on 
or  before  July  1,  1965,  and  its  second  annual  report  on  or 
before  July  1,  1966. 
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MR8  eolTH  B*  SHAW 
ccmirman 

785  JUNiPCii  Omvc 
LosAHf  Utah 

MRS*  VIRGINIA  P.  FROSES 
UHivcniiry  or  Utah 
SALT  LAtcc  City 
MRS.  EVELYN  S.  LOMAX 
145  EAST  Second  North 
NcrHi 

MRS.  IRENE  N.  PAR90N 
680  SOOTH  state  STREET 
Salt  Lake  City 
MRS*  VIRGINIA  O.  ROBERTS 
13B9  Military  Way 
SALT  Lake  City 

June  15,  1966  mrs.  auson  thorne 

226  WEST  First  South 
Logan 

JUDITH  r.  WHtTMER 
512  EAST  Second  South 
SALT  Lake  city 


The  Honorable  Calvin  L.  Rampton 
Governor,  State  of  Utah 
State  Capitol  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Dear  Gove^or  Rampton; 

The  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women  in  Utah,  originally  appointed  by 
former  Governor  George  D.  Clyde  on  January  21,  1964,  and  reappointed  by 
you  on  January  18,  1965,  has  brought  together  a summary  of  its  study  made 
during  this  period  of  time. 

We  recognize  your  foresight  in  extending  the  service  of  this  com- 
mittee, thereby  making  it  possible  for  us  to  compile  and  bring  before  the 
people  of  the  State  research  data  sources  pertaining  to  the  problems  and 
conditions  affecting  women  in  Utah.  We  are  also  gratified  to  know  that 
Utah  has  taken  her  place  in  leadership  with  forty- six  other  states  of  the 
Union  in  examining  present  conditions,  and  attempting  to  improve  the  status 
of  women  in  Utah  and  the  nation. 

Xn  January,  1963,  following  the  establishment  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  The  Utah  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  in  keeping  with  the  plan  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  contacted  other  Utah 
women's  groups  to  determine  the  need  for  a Commission  in  Utah.  With  this 
support,  a statement  of  the  needs,  goals,  and  general  structure  of  a 
Utah  committee  was  outlined.  The  Utah  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women,  with  the  help  of  other  women's  groups,  has  supported  the  com- 
mittee with  substantial  financial  aid  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  pub- 
lication of  this  report.  The  University  of  Utah  and  Utah  State  University 
have  provided  welcome  assistance. 

The  objectives  of  the  Committee  were  to: 
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A*  Bring  together  infomtation  regarding  the  status  of  women 

in  Utah,  and  compile  the  accumulated  data  for  constructive  action 


The  Honorable  Calvin  L,  Hampton 


Jtme  15,  1966 


B.  Remove  the  remaining  barriers  which  prevent  wcmten  from  sharing 
fully  in  the  fruits  and  responsibilities  of  a democratic  society 
and  permit  them  to  make  their  proper  contribution  toward  family, 
state,  and  national  welfare. 

C.  Draft  implementing  legislation  to  carry  out  committee  objectives. 

The  committee  investigation  has  been  organized  around  four  major  divisions 
of  study  and  analysis: 


A.  Employment  of  Women 

B.  Legal  Status  of  Women 

C.  Political  and  Civic  Responsibilities  of  Women 

D.  Needs  and  Responsibilities  of  Women  in  Community  and  Family 
Services . 

Because  of  Utah's  unique  geographic  pattern  in  relation  to  the  popu- 
lation, and  Utah's  early  colonization,  a foreword  has  been  included  as  a 
"Profile  of  Utah." 

Each  coimaittee  chairman  had  the  assistance  of  competent  subcommittee 
members  who  helped  to  gather  and  evaluate  information.  Their  names  are 
appended  to  this  Report. 

The  seven  committee  members  whom  you  reappointed  have  given  tmstint- 
ingly  of  their  time  and  effort'  as  well  as  personal  finances  to  carry  out 
this  assignment.  They  have  traveled  across  the  state  as  needed  to  secure 
data  and  to  study  working  conditions. 

Three  public  hearings  were  held: 

Logan  on  October  8,  1964 
Cedar  City  on  October  21,  1964 
Price  on  October  29,  1964 

These  hearings  were  conducted  with  the  cooperation  and  the  participation 
of  Commissioner  C F.  Gronning  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission  and  Mrs. 
Lena  Bartlett,  Supervisor,  Women's  and  Minor's  Division. 

It  has  been  our  effort  to  coordinate  the  large  amount  of  information 
collected  and  to  relate  the  data  to  an  tmderstanding  of  the  status  of  women 
in  Utah.  Included  in  the  Report  are  recommendations  in  each  area  of  study, 
some  of  which  are  for  legislative  changes.  On  behalf  of  the  Committee  I 
am  honored  to  present  to  you  this  Report  on  the  Status  of  Women  in  Utah, 
with  our  reconmendations  for  action. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Edith  S.  Shaw,  Chairman 
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When  Britain  Youngs  wagon  bain 
emerged  &om  Emigration  Canyon  into  Salt 
Lake  Valley  on  Saturday,  July  24,  1847, 
there  were  nine  women  in  the  company. 
Three  of  the  nine  had  made  the  long  trip 
which  began  at  Winter  Quarters  in  Mis* 
souri  on  April  16,  the  other  six  having 
joined  the  company  at  Fort  Laramie.  From 
the  bme  of  that  first  wagon  bain  of  some 
150  Mormon  pioneers,  until  Utah’s  popula- 
tion approached  the  one  million  mark  in 
1965,  Utah  has  undergone  many  changes, 
not  the  least  startling  of  which  has  been 
the  shift  from  the  baditional  role  of  women 
in  a frontier  religious  society  to  their 
present  day  position. 

The  social  and  economic  changes  in  Utah 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  nation  in  most 
aspects.  However,  there  are  characteristics 
reflecting  the  unique  religious  and  geo- 
graphical resources  of  the  state.  Utah,  one 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  includes  a 
vast  arid  plateau  of  85,000  square  miles, 
crossed  east,  west,  north  and  south  by  high 
ranges  of  mountains.  On  die  western  slope 
of  the  Wasatch  Mountain  range,  running 
north  and  south  and  continuing  the  length 
of  the  state,  is  a narrow  ribbon  of  irrigable 
land,  averaging  only  a few  miles  in  width 
and  dissolving  into  the  desert  at  the  west. 

The  population  concentration  and  indus- 
trial growth  of  Utah  is  largely  located  along 
this  “Wasatch  Front.”  In  1960,  approxi- 
mately seventy-five  percent  of  the  state’s 
population  lived  in  the  urbanized  areas 
along  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  In  1965 


ninety  percent  of  the  state’s  population  was 
in  six  of  the  twenty-nine  counties.  (See 
Figure  1.}  As  of  1963,  there  was  a ten 
percent  increase  in  population  for  Utah  as 
compared  with  twelve  percent  for  other 
mountain  states,  eleven  percent  for  the 
western  states  and  five  percent  for  the 
nation  as  a whole.* 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1975  there  will 
be  at  least  1,300,000  people  in  Utah.  Al- 
though there  is  major  growth  along  the 
Wasatch  Front,  in  eleven  counties  there 
has  been  a population  decrease  for  more 
than  forty  years.  In  the  past  ten  years, 
for  instance.  Summit  County  has  had  a 
sixteen  percent  decrease  in  its  population. 
Juab  has  had  a decrease  of  twenty-three 
percent,  Millard  sixteen  percent,  Beaver 
eleven  percent,  Garfield  fourteen  percent, 
Piute  twenty-five  percent,  Wayne  twenty- 
two  percent,  Sevier  thirteen  percent,  San- 
pete twenty  percent,  Emery  and  Duchesne 
twelve  percent  each. 

Commenting  on  population  trends  in 
Utah,  Edward  O.  Moe  says 

Some  of  our  communities  on  the  Wasatch 
Front  are  growing  so  fast  that  there  is  a 
serious  strain  on  public  services  and 
facilities,  and  we  are  not  doing  a very 
good  job  of  absorbing  people  into  the 
community  and  making  them  feel  at 
home. 

Increases  in  size  and  diversity  have  made 
it  difficult  to  arrive  at  consensus  and 
difficult  to  jget  concerted  action  on  com- 
munity problems. 

o/  Economy,  1964*  Bureau 

of  Economic  and  Business  Research^  College  of  Business, 
University  of  UtaK 
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FIGURE  1 
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Vol.  25,  No.  4,  April  1965. 
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At  the  same  time,  other  communities  are 
declining  in  population  and  economy  and 
they  face  serious  problems  of  maintaining 
what  they  have  i^d,  let  alone  providing 
the  expanding  array  of  human  services 

' desired  by  people  today 

Conflicts  have  arisen  over  demands  for 
public  services  and  how  we  are  going  to 
pay  for  them.  . . . 

As  our  population  has  become  more 
diverse,  serious  conflicts  in  attitudes  and 
values  are  present  and  smolder  under 
some  of  our  discussions  of  various  public 
issues.* 

In  1960,  1.9  percent  of  Utah’s  population 
was  non*white.  This  represented  an  in- 
crease of  40.5  percent  since  1950.  The 
f^  Negroes  in  the  state  are  located  prin- 
cipally in  urban  areas.  Many  rural  com- 
munities in  the  state  have  never  had  a 
Negro  resident. 

Indians,  a minority  group  in  Utah,  live 
in  the  less  populated  areas,  principally  in 
the  Uintah  Mountains  and  in  the  desert 
areas  of  southeast  Utah.  Numbering  ap- 
proximately 6500,  there  are  1600  Ute,  <^00 
Navajo,  300  Southern  Piute,  and  150  Go- 
shute  Indians.  Over  a million  acres  of  land 
are  included  in  the  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Reservations  alone. 

Indian  children  in  Utah  attend  public 
schools.  Indians  are  eligible  to  vote  al- 
though most  are  legally  derined  as  domes- 
tic dependent  nations  and  as  such  retain 
legal  autonomy  except  when  specific  pow- 
ers have  been  taken  away  horn  them 
an  act  of  Congress.  Indian  tribes,  there- 
fore, are  free  to  formulate  their  own  civil 
laws  and  codes  and  the  legal  status  of 
Indian  women  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  other  Utah  women. 

Althou^  Indian  women  occupy  a sub- 
ordinate status  in  their  own  culture,  they 
are  an  important  acculturating  and  stabi- 
lizing influence.  Any  efforts  of  planned 
• change  in  the  Indian  groups  must  take 

i women  into  account  because  they  are  ex- 
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erring  pressure  for  change.  Indian  women 
are  not  only  sensitive  to  the  social  and 
economic  problems  in  their  ethnic  group 
but  are  also  making  a determined  effort 
to  modify  the  situation. 

The  four  bands  of  southern  Piutes 
(Koosharem,  Kanosh,  Indian  Peaks,  and 
Shivwits)  were  terminated  hrom  federal 
supervision  in  1956  and  no  longer  receive 
special  services  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. These  groups  are  now  entirely  de- 
pendent on  state  and  local  services,  a fact 
which  puts  special  pressure  on  the  estab- 
lished communiries  in  which  they  reside 
as  a minority  group. 

Indians  represent  an  important  economic 
factor  in  Utah.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  in  the  Uintah  Basin  in  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Indians,  Mexican-Americans  and 
Negroes  experience  the  usual  forms  of  dis- 
crimination against  minority  people  such 
as  discrimination  in  housing  and  employ- 
ment. Althou^  there  are  no  segregated 
schools  in  Utah,  housing  patterns  especially 
in  the  urban  areas  tend  to  cause  minority 
concentration  in  a few  schools. 

The  participation  of  minority  women  in 
community  life  varies  with  the  group.  Until 
recently  it  has  fallen  upon  a very  few  edu- 
cated women  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden 
to  represent  their  entire  group.  Mexican- 
American  women  have  not  participated  to 
any  extent  in  community  life.  Oriental 
women,  many  of  whom  were  interned  in 
relocation  camps  in  Utah  and  elsewhere 
during  World  War  II,  have  taken  their 
place  in  industry  and  the  prof^ions  and 
have  provided  leadership  in  general  com- 
munity acriviries. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Ingram  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  picture  is  changing  rap- 
idly as  minority  women  are  encouraged 

^^waid  O*  Moe,  **The  Utah  community  and  cornmoBity 
action/*  Proceedings  of  Thifd  Annual  Womm*$  Confer* 
enc€y  University  of  Utah,  March  19*20,  1905,  p-  29* 
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and  assisted  to  learn  how  to  participate. 
They  are  now  taking  their  place  in  neigh* 
borhood  councils,  in  PTAs  and  other  gen* 
eral  groups.  Negro  and  Mexican*American 
women  especially  are  prominent  in  the 
Community  Action  Program  in  the  urban 
areas;  however,  Indian  women  are  still 
largely  denied  opportunity  for  wider  par- 
ticipation in  the  towns  near  the  reserva- 
tions. 

Economic  Characteristics  of  Utah 

Agriculture 

Althou^  the  Indians  of  Middle  America 
had  a long  history  of  irrigation,  the  Mor- 
mon pioneers  are  credited  with  being  the 
first  Anglo-Saxons  to  develop  irrigated  ag- 
riculture in  the  United  States.  The  prin- 
ciples and  practices  they  evolved  became 
the  pattern  for  extensive  irrigation  agri- 
culture throu^out  the  world. 

Where  there  are  irrigated  farms  there 
are  few  open  country  dwellers.  Farmers 
live  in  towns  or  villages,  go  out  to  work 
their  farms,  and  return  in  the  evening. 
The  major  trends  have  been  for  farms  to 
become  larger  and  for  many  of  the  oper* 
ators  of  small  farms  to  seek  part  time  em- 
ployment in  industry  or  other  occupations. 
In  I960,  sixty  percent  of  all  Utah  farmers 
worked  to  some  extent  away  brom  their 
farms  for  pay.  Forty-seven  percent  worked 
away  100  days  or  more  during  the  year. 
And  nearly  half  of  all  farm  families  re- 
ceived less  than  half  of  their  total  income 
from  sale  of  farm  produce.* 

In  1965  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
15,000  farms.  Median  farm  size  is  between 
70  and  99  acres.  This  means  there  are  as 
many  farms  smaller  than  this  as  there  arc 
farms  larger  than  this.  Average  gross  in- 
come per  farm  was  $12;,092  in  1964  and  net 
income  was  $2,889.* 

Irrigated  farmland  is  surrounded  by 
large  expanses  of  public  lands  whose  feed 


resources  can  be  harvested  only  by  grazing 
sheep  and  cattle.  Utah  has  been  exporting 
beef  cattle,  lambs,  mutton  and  wool.  It  is 
anticipated  that  by  1980,  Utah’s  consump- 
tion of  beef  will  cateh  up  with  production, 
but  the  state  will  continue  to  export  lamb, 
mutton,  wool,  and  turkeys.  Currently 
about  6000  dairymen  milk  100,000  cows  to 
produce  over  750  million  pounds  of  milk 
per  year,  but  by  1980  Utah  will  need  a third 
more  milk  than  is  now  being  produced. 

Total  acres  of  farmland  have  more  than 
doubled  since  1920  and  today  there  are 
13,500,000  acres  of  farmland  in  Utah.  Only 
one  out  of  every  12  acres  is  irrigated.  Irri- 
gation projects  currently  planned  and  under 
construction  will  not  increase  the  number 
of  acres  farmed,  but  will  bring  a more  ade- 
quate water  supply  to  land  already  irri- 
gated. Utah  has  an  additional  three  million 
acres  of  arable  land,  mostly  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  If  a transcontinental 
water  diversion  project  is  built  much  of  this 
land  could  be  developed  for  irrigation. 

Other  Employment 

Total  employment  in  Utah  since  1943 
has  increased  at  a faster  rate  than  has 
population.  From  19W  to  1964  population 
increased  by  eighty-one  percent,  the  labor 
force  by  one  hundred  percent,  and  employ- 
ment by  one  hundred  thirty  percent.  In 
1964  it  was  estimated  that  (^,000  persons 
were  employed  in  Utah. 

The  total  annual  payroll  of  all  nonagri- 
cultural  employment  was  nearly  one  and 
a half  billion  dollars  in  1964.'  The  most 
jobs  were  in  government  (73,655)  and  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  (66,286).  Table 
1 shows  the  various  industry  groups  and 
what  proportion  of  all  nonagricultural  jobs 

^Fam  and  Home  Science,  Vol*  21*  December  1960,  Utah 
Agiictiltmal  Experiment  Station,  Logan« 

Repcfting  Service,  V*  S«  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  lannaiy  14,  1965. 

^Uich  Annual  Report  Supplement,  Utah  Department  ol 
Employment  Security,  1604,  p« 
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TABLE  1 

Proportion  of  Nonagricultural  Jobs  by  Industry  Group,  Utah,  1964 


Government  26.5% 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  22.4 
Manufacturing  16.6 

Service  and  miscellaneous  14.2 


tliey  contained.  Government  payrolls  were 
2$  percent  of  all  nonagricultural  salaries 
and  wages.  Althou^  manufacturing 
ranked  third  in  total  number  of  jobs,  it 
ranked  second  in  payrolls,  providing  21 
percent. 

The  average  monthly  wage  in  mining 


Transportation  7.3% 

Construction  4.6 

Finance,  insurance,  real  estate  4.3 
Mining  4.1 

Source;  Utah  Annual  Report  Supplement,  1964, 
Department  of  Employment  Sec^ty,  p.  S~39. 

was  the  highest  of  any  industry,  $588;  for 
manufacturing  it  was  $521;  for  government 
employment  $444;  and  the  lowest  in 
service  and  miscellaneous  employment, 
$266.  The  average  monthly  wage  varied 
from  $543  in  North  Davis  to  $263  in  San* 
pete  County  (Table  2). 


TABLE  2 

Average  Monthly  Wage  of  Nonagricult  oral  Employment 
by  County  in  Utah,  1164 


Beaver 

$355 

Morgan 

$432 

Box  Elder 

$520 

Piute 

$334 

Cache 

$326 

Rich 

$393 

1 

Carbon 

$392 

Salt  Lake 

$426 

t 

Daggett 

$466 

San  Juan 

$436 

i 

\ 

Davis  (North) 

$543 

Sanpete 

$263 

J 

Davis  (South) 

$404 

Sevier 

$323 

Duchesne 

$296 

Summit 

$314 

I 

Emery 

$448 

Tooele 

$485 

j 

Garfied 

$283 

Uintah 

$413 

Grand 

$482 

Utah 

$393 

t 

1 

Iron 

$346 

Wasatch 

$367 

I 

Juab 

$332 

Washington 

$324 

1 

1 

j 

Kane 

$291 

Wayne 

$316 

J 

j 

Millard 

$295 

Weber 

$399 

i 

Mining  contributed  greatly  to  the  early 
economic  development  of  the  state.  The 
decision  of  the  first  leaders  of  the  Mormon 
Church  not  to  exploit  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  state  led  to  the  first  influx  of  out- 
siders, including  financiers,  professional 

mine  operators,  and  miners.  It  was  this 


Source:  Utah  Annual  Report  Supplement,  1964, 
Department  of  Employment  Security,  p.  S>39. 

group  of  ‘‘Gentiles”  (non-Mormons)  who 
first  developed  the  mining  industry  in  Utah. 
A third  of  the  nation’s  copper  production 
comes  from  Utah  today. 

Utah  is  the  largest  coal  producing  state 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  naarkets 
for  Utah  coal  are  principally  in  the  western 
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states.  However,  because  of  decreasing 
demand  and  because  of  technological  im- 
provement, there  is  unemployment  in  the 
coal  industry  in  Carbon  and  Emery  Coun- 
ties. The  ups  and  downs  of  uranium  min- 
ing have  left  their  mark  on  other  counties. 

Manufacturing  centralizes  primarily 
along  the  Wasatch  Front.  World  War  II 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a large  steel 
plant  on  the  shores  of  ^Ttah  Lake,  near 
Provo.  Steel  now  ranks  with  copper  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  state’s  economy.  Small 
metal  fabrication  plants  have  sprung  up 
near  the  larger  plants.  Fencing  is  a good 
example. 

Because  of  Utah’s  natural  resources  and 
geographical  location,  missiles  and  explos- 
ives have  been  developed.  Defense  indus- 
tries are  especially  important.  Hie  con- 
struction industry  is  also  strong  along  the 
Wasatch  Front. 

As  a consequence  of  agriculture,  the 
meat  packing  business  flourishes,  and  so 
also  does  dairy  manufacturing.  Hiere  are 
also  extensive  canning  operations  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Sugar  is  manufactured 
from  sugar  beets  grown  in  the  state. 

Because  of  location,  Utah  is  a central 
distribution  point  for  the  intermountain 
region.  Besides  railroads,  truck,  and  bus 
facilities,  there  are  thirty-six  commercial 
airlines  serving  Utah.  Nine  of  thesf  are 
certified  transportation  carriers;  four  are 
major  airlines.  In  addition  there  are  many 
private  services.  Many  communities  have 
municipally  owned  airports. 

Telephone  service  is  an  important  utility 
in  the  state.  In  1964  there  were  42  tele- 
phones per  hundred  persons  in  Utah. 
Nelson  and  Harline  report  that; 

Based  on  relatively  recent  data,  the 
average  number  of  calls  in  the  United 
States  per  year  is  just  over  556  and  in 
Utah  about  867  per  person.  The  number 
of  calls  exceeds  two  and  one-half  per 
person  per  day.  This  greater  use  in 


Utah  must  be  associated,  in  part,  with 
the  high  interest  in  community  affairs, 
recreational,  social,  and  religious  activ- 
ities, and  family  ties.* 

Radio  and  television  utilities  are  also 
important  in  Utah.  There  are  three  com- 
mercial television  stations  and  thirty  radio 
stations.  The  University  cf  Utah,  Brigham 
Young  University,  and  Utah  State  Univer- 
sity have  educational  television.  Daily 
newspapers  a;e  published  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Provo,  Ogden  and  Logan.  In  1963, 
forty-six  weekly  newspapers  were  serving 
the  state  in  addition  to  the  larger  daily 
papers. 

Water  resources  are  extremely  vital  to 
Utah.  The  Colorado  River  Project,  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  1956,  initiated  a twenty 
year  program  of  water  storage,  power  and 
irrigation  projects,  totaling  in  excess  of  $742 
million.  By  1964  a number  of  large  pro- 
jects were  completed  in  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin.  Flaming  Gorge  and 
Glen  Canyon  Dams  have  harnessed  the 
Colorado  and  the  Green  Rivers.  In  the 
near  future,  these  two  water  storage  units 
will  represent  greatly  expanded  municipal 
and  industrial  power.  Already  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  — Lake  Powell  area  has  at- 
tracted thousands  of  tourists.  Both  federal 
and  state  governments  are  in  the  process  of 
developing  multiple  recreational  facilities 
around  Lake  Powell.  A major  thermal 
power  source  may  also  be  established  in 
this  area. 

In  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  Valleys  are  two 
major  lakes  which  are  tourist  attractions. 
Utah  Lake  is  a fresh  water  lake  but  Great 
Salt  Lake  has  no  outlet  and  is  oversaturated 
with  salt.  Recently  there  has  been  a high 
industrial  interest  in  experimenting  with 
extraction  of  minerals,  potassium  chloride 
and  magnesium  chloride  from  the  waters  of 
the  lake  and  in  developing  a market  for  the 


Nelson  and  Qsmono  L*  Hailinet  Vtah*s  Chan^ng 
Economic  Fattems^  University  cf  Utah  Press,  1964, 
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common  salt  which  is  left  as  a residue  of 
the  evaporation  process. 

The  federal  government  owns  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  land  in  Utah.  There 
are  many  national  forests,  national  monu- 
ments, and  national  parks.  Two  well  estab- 
lished national  parks,  Bryce  National  Park 
and  Zion  National  Park,  attract  thousands 
of  tourists  every  year  from  every  state  in 
the  Union.  The  newest  national  park  is 
Canyonlands. 

Social  Characteristics  of  Utah 

Educational  achievement  has  always  had 
high  priority  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  (commonly  called  LDS 
or  Mormon).  The  Mormon  people  believe 
that  *"a  man  is  saved  no  faster  than  he  gains 
knowledge**  and  indeed  that  “if  he  gains 
more  knowledge  in  this  life  through  his 
diligence  and  obedience,  he  will  have  so 
much  more  the  advantage  in  the  world  to 
come.**  Consequently,  Utah  has  one  of  the 
hipest  population  percentages  in  the  na- 
tion in  school  and  also  in  hi^er  education. 


In  1964,  nearly  95  percent  of  the  school-age 
population  was  enrolled  in  school.  Utahns, 
spending  9.3  percent  of  their  personal  in- 
come in  1964  for  education,  continued  to 
lead  all  states  in  rankings  published  by  the 
National  Education  Association.^ 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Mormon  lead- 
ers was  to  provide  for  hi^er  education.  In 
1850  the  General  Assembly  established  in 
Salt  Lake  Valley  the  University  of  Deseret, 
later  known  as  the  University  of  Utah.  This 
institution  was  to  be  free  from  sectarian 
teaching  and  control.  A land  grant  agricul- 
tural college  was  established  at  Logan  in 
1888.  This  institution  is  now  known  as  Utah 
State  Uni’  .jrsity.  The  LDS  Church  univer- 
sity, Brigiiam  Young  University,  wps  found- 
ed in  Utah  Valley  in  1875.  More  recently 
four-year  colleges  have  been  established  at 
Ogden  (Weber  State  College)  and  at  Ced;ur 
City  (College  of  Southern  Utah).  There 
are  three  junior  colleges,  the  College  of 
Eastern  Utah  at  Price,  Snow  College  at 
Ephraim,  and  Dixie  College  at  St.  George. 
The  19^  enrollment  in  these  schools  is 
shown  in  Table  3. 

WEA  Journal,  November  1965. 


TABLE  3 

Enrollment  of  Students  in  Higher  Education  in  Utah,  1965 


Name  of  Institution 

Total  Enrollment 
(1965) 

Number  Women 
Enrolled 

Brigham  Young  University  (private) 

18,725 

8,390 

University  of  Utah 

13,367 

4,509 

Utah  State  University 

7,821 

2,624 

Weber  State  College 

5,651 

1,979 

College  of  Southern  Utah 

1,625 

590 

College  of  Eastern  Utah 

633 

188 

Snow  College 

771 

255 

Dixie  College 

872 

299 

Westminster  College  (private) 

573 

257 

Totals 

50,038 

19,091 

Source:  Utah  Coordinating  Council 
of  Higher  Education. 
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Although  topography,  water,  and  mineral 
resources  helped  shape  the  early  and  pre- 
sent population  distribution  in  Utah,  the 
specific  pattern  of  colonization  was  deter- 
mined by  decisions  of  the  state’s  early  set- 
tlers. Utah  was  orginally  settled  in  1847  by 
members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  Members  of  this  church, 
escaping  from  religious  conflict  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  were  looking  for  a place  to  live 
where  they  could  practice  their  religion 
with  hreedom. 

The  church  leaders  divided  the  land  on 
which  they  settled  into  relatively  small  city 
lots.  Each  man  was  given  his  share  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  the  ability  of  each  to  till 
and  produce  from  the  land.  The  average 
share  was  ten  acres.  Public  ownership  of 
natural  resources,  including  water,  was  es- 
tablished. 

Cooperative  centers  in  community  living 
resulted  from  church  policies.  Social,  busi- 
ness, religious,  educational,  and  govern- 
mental leadership  was  invested  in  church 
authorities.  A unique  singleness  of  interest, 
work,  and  service  characterized  life  in 
Utah.  In  many  rural  communities  today 
this  character  has  not  changed. 

Utah  grew  slowly  in  population.  The 
LDS  church  sent  out  missionaries  to  the 
eastern  states,  England,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  and  encouraged  their  re- 
ligious converts  to  come  to  Utah.  These 
people  have  contributed  to  an  unusual  com- 
bination of  “cosmopolitan  provincialism”  in 
the  social  environment  of  the  state.  In  1869 
an  influx  of  population  outside  the  LDS 
Church  was  brou^t  about  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  transcontinental  railroad.*  The 
famous  golden  spike  was  driven  at  Prom- 
ontory Point  on  May  10,  1869.  The  great 
and  general  migration  west  in  search  for 
land  and  minerals  then  brought  “outsiders” 
to  Utah.  The  cooperative  living  patterns 
established  by  the  church  were  disrupted 


by  non-Mormon  influences.  A doctrine  of 
the  church  endorsing  polygamy  was  chal- 
lenged at  this  time  and  later  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declared  that 
laws  permitting  polygamy  were  unconsti- 
tutional. Federal  officials  were  sent  into 
the  state  to  enforce  this  ruling.  Bitter  times 
followed  between  Mormons  and  “Gentiles.” 
In  1890  the  President  of  the  LDS  Church 
issued  the  famous  manifesto  that  barred  the 
practice  of  polygamy  in  the  state.  Follow- 
ing the  settlement  of  this  controversy.  Con- 
gress gave  statehood  to  Utah  in  1896. 

Among  provisions  of  the  constitution  of 
Utah,  drafted  in  convention  in  1895,  were 
(1)  the  right  of  citizens  over  21  to  vote  and 
hold  office;  (2)  an  ei^t-hour  law  on  public 
works;  (3)  legislation  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  workers  in  factories,  smelters,  and 
mines;  (4)  $1500  homestead  exemption  for 
the  head  of  the  family;  (5)  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  female  acquired  before  or 
after  marriage  remained  her  property  and 
was  not  liable  to  debts  or  obligations  of 
husband  and  could  be  conveyed  by  her  in 
any  way,  as  though  she  were  unmarried. 

The  attitudes  about  the  status  of  women 
and  their  equality  with  men  as  suggested 
hy  the  state  constitution  persist  in  Utah 
today.  There  may  have  been  only  nine 
women  in  the  first  group  coming  to  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  but  tlie  second  group  of 
pioneers  contained  more  women  than  men, 
and  this  pattern  continued  during  coloniza- 
tion. Althou^  all  the  people  in  a com- 
munity shared  an  intimate  life  of  religion, 
work,  recreation,  and  education,  the  women 
provided  the  cultural  and  educational  re- 
sources. Community  buildings  were  used 
for  education,  government,  and  religion. 
There  was  no  separation  of  government, 
religion,  and  recreation.  Women  were  a 
vital  and  inspirational  part  of  family  and 
community  life. 

'"Bernik  Gibbs  Anderson^  **The  Gentile  City  of  Corinne/’ 
Utah  Historical  Quarterlyt  VoL  9*  1941 » p*  151* 
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Even  now,  as  in  early  days,  Utahns  are 
family-centered  people.  Since  1940  the 
birthrate  per  1000  for  Utah  was  27,4,  for 
the  nation  22.4;  the  deathrate  was  6,6  for 
Utah,  9,5  for  the  nation,”  There  are  pro- 
portionately more  intact  families  in  Utali 
than  in  any  other  state. 

The  pioneer  pattern  of  eating,  playing, 
working  and  praying  together  as  a group  of 
people  dedicated  to  mutual  responsibility 
is  maintained  as  a central  part  of  the  social 
life  of  Utah’s  people.  The  LDS  Church  has 
developed  a system  of  welfare,  community 
service,  and  education  that  brings  to  even 
remote  communities  the  feeling  of  belong- 
ing to  an  active  and  responsible  larger  com- 
munity, In  the  heavily  populated  areas, 
the  percentage  of  LDS  Church  members  in 
lelation  to  the  total  population  ranges  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty-five  percent.  In  many 
rural  areas,  over  ninety  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation maintains  membership  in  the  LDS 
Church  and  in  these  areas  there  has  been 
very  little  change  in  the  socio-religious  and 
economic  patterns  of  life  established  by 
early  pioneer  leaders. 

The  very  organization  which  brings  such 
strength  to  these  communities  also  creates 
areas  of  isolation  and  conflict  for  those 
members  of  the  community  who  do  not  be- 
long to  the  LDS  Church.  Traditions  and 
attitudes  are  perpetuated  which  generate 
serious  problems  when  the  broader  society’ 
of  the  state,  nation,  and  world  moves  in 
directions  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
dominant  religious  society.  The  social  tran- 
sition resulting  in  part  from  the  influences 
outside  the  religious  subculture  today  pre- 
sents many  Utah  men,  women,  employers, 
educators,  and  families  with  conflicts  in 
values  and  attitudes  which  in  many  ways 
are  unique  to  Utah,  Because  of  the  basic 
conflict  in  attitudes  about  the  appropriate 
role  of  women  in  relationship  to  their  fami- 
lies, women  have  been  affected  to  a greater 


extent  than  almost  any  other  segment  of 
the  population. 

Despite  the  emphasis  upon  family  life 
and  belief  in  woman’s  primary  role  as  wife 
and  mother,  present-day  Utah  has  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  its  women  in  the  labor 
force.  They  work  in  almost  every  occupa- 
tion from  teaching  and  nursing  to  bus  driv- 
ing and  production-line  assembling.  The 
proportion  of  employed  women  in  the  state 
lags  only  sli^tly  behind  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  In  Utah,  as  in  the  nation,  mar- 
ried women  over  45  are  entering  employ- 
ment faster  than  married  men  of  all  ages. 
Approximately  fifty  percent  of  married 
women  over  45  years  of  age  are  presently 
employed.  There  are  serious  disparities  in 
employment  practices  affecting  male  and 
female  workers. 

Again,  despite  the  emphasis  upon  family 
life  and  the  deep  sense  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility for  each  other’s  welfare  characteristic 
of  the  LDS  Church,  there  are  real  problems 
of  child  neglect,  juvenile  delinquency,  un- 
wed mothers,  broken  homes,  and  lonely 
old  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  few,  if  any 
totally  isolated  or  impoverished  commu- 
nities or  families.  In  those  areas  where 
the  LDS  Church  is  dominant,  the  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  to  its  members  in  all 
phases  of  their  lives  has  resulted  in  a cohe- 
siveness of  human  beings  in  their  achieve- 
ments, their  happiness,  and  their  troubles. 
The  LDS  Church  policy  of  bringing  togeth- 
er its  total  membership  in  local,  re^onal, 
and  statewide  meetings  at  least  twice  a year 
assures  a high  degree  of  communication 
and  sharing  of  cultural  and  educational  ad- 
vantages among  its  members.  Any  analysis 
of  social,  economic,  welfare,  recreational 
or  educational  problems  within  the  state  of 
Utah  must  be  developed  in  relationship  to 
the  role  of  the  LDS  Church, 

Abstract  of  Vtah^s  Econom^y  1964»  Bureau 
of  Economic  and  Business  Research*  College  of  Business, 
University  of  Utah* 
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In  1940,  one  out  of  six  women  in  Utah 
was  in  the  labor  force. 

In  1950,  one  out  of  four  women  in  Utah 
was  in  the  labor  force. 

In  1980,  one  out  of  three  women  in  Utah 
was  in  the  labor  force. 

These  were  employed  women  over  14  years 
old,  working  part-time  and  full-time.  To- 
day among  Utah  women  18  to  ^ years  old, 
nearly  43  percent  are  employed,  a propor- 


tion only  two  percent  below  the  national 
average. 

Women  with  young  families  are  least 
likely  to  be  in  the  labor  force  (Figures  % 
and  3)  and  earning  mothers  with  young 
children  usually  hold  part-time  jobs.  In 
1963  there  were  112,750  women  employed 
in  Utah.  Most  of  these  were  married 
women  with  a husband  but  there  were  also 
earning  women  who  were  single,  widowed, 
and  divorced. 


FIGURE  2 

Utah  women  over  14  years  old;  those  not  in  the  labor  force  and  those  who  are 
in  the  labor  force,  19w,  by  marit^  status. 
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Source:  Table  116,  U.S.  Census,  1960. 
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Jobs  are  scarce  in  rural  areas  of  Utah, 
but  even  so,  one  in  five  women  aged  26  has 
a 'f>b,  and  among  rural  women  aged  45  to 
50  one  in  three  has  a job.  A study  of  grad* 
uates  of  thirteen  high  schools  in  six  rural 
counties  shows  that  nine  percent  of  the 
girls  found  employment  in  their  home 
county,  while  nearly  29  percent  of  the  men 
found  jobs  there.  A young  woman  formerly 


of  the  Sevier  River  Basin  said,  **After  grad* 
nation  from  high  school,  a boy  can  get  a 
local  job  in  a service  station  or  on  a farm 
or  as  a laborer  in  construction,  but  what  is 
there  for  a ^1?  — Nothingr  Proportion- 
ately more  ^Is  than  boys  are  leaving  the 
home  county.  The  boys  are  tending  toward 
college  training  and  the  ^Is  toward  trade 
schools.  In  employment  the  ^1$  concen- 


HGURE  3 

Percent  of  women,  by  age,  in  the  labor  foxce  in  urban  and  rural  areas  in  Utah,  1960. 
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trate  markedly  in  clerical  and  related  white 
collar  jobs  and  as  service  workers/ 

In  April,  1963,  girls  20  to  24  could  find 
employment  more  readily  in  Salt  Lake  City 
than  young  men  of  that  age.  Women  over 
50  had  a lower  unemployment  rate  in  Salt 
Lake  City  than  men  over  50.  However, 
considering  all  married  women  who  are 
employed,  the  rate  of  unemployment  runs 
higher  than  for  married  men  and  they  are 
more  likely  than  married  men  to  exhaust 
their  unemployment  insurance  benefits," 

Working  wives  frequently  make  a real 
contribution  to  the  family  money  income. 


In  Utah  more  than  half  of  the  families  with 
$7,000  to  $15,000  annual  income  have  both 
an  earning  husband  and  an  earning  wife.’ 
The  national  trend  is  similar. 

The  main  occupations  in  which  women 
aire  found  are  clerical,  services,  professional 
and  technical,  and  sales  work,  in  that  order. 
Figure  4 shows  numbers  of  men  and 
women  in  various  occupations  in  Utah  in 
1963.  The  nation  as  a whole  has  propor- 

'Therel  Black,  ''A  Comparison  of  Mate  and  Female 
Graduates  of  Thirteen  Utah  High  Schoob,” 

•Workers  Who  Exhaust  Their  Unemployment  Benefits* 
Utah  Department  of  £n?p!oyment  Security,  September, 
1965. 

-U,S.  Census  1960,  Table  144* 


FIGURE  4 

Number  of  Employed  Women  and  Men,  by  Occupational  Groups,  Utah,  1963 
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tionately  more  women  operatives  and  pri- 
vate household  workers  Uian  Utah  does/ 

It  is  predicted  diat  between  i960  and 
1970  the  following  number  of  new  job 
openings  for  women  in  Utah  will  become 
available/ 


Service 17,000 

Clerical,  other  than  secretaries, 

steno^aphers,  typists 17,000 

Secretaries,  steno^aphers,  and 

troists  11,000 

Professional  and  technical 9,000 

Semi-skUled  (operatives)  3,000 

Sales 2,000 

Skilled  (craftsmen)  1,0(K) 


The  best  paying  jobs  for  women  are 
in  the  professional  and  technical  fields 
(teachers,  nurses,  accountants,  medical 
technicians).  Next  in  rank  of  pay  are  the 
managers,  officials  and  proprietors,  but  it 
is  difficult  for  women  to  enter  these  fields. 
Less  well  paid,  though  much  in  demand. 


are  clerical  workers.  Women  operatives 
(laundry  workers,  manufacturing)  and  sales 
workers  usually  receive  less  than  clerical 
workers.  Most  poorly  paid  but  much  in 
demand  are  the  service  workers  (waitresses, 
cooks,  hairdressers,  attendants).*  Pay  along 
the  Wasatch  Front  is  better  than  away 
from  it.  Federal  employment  pays  better 
than  state  employment. 

In  1959,  the  latest  year  for  which  we 
have  complete  data,  for  full  year  workers, 
the  median  income  of  Utah  male  workers 
was  $5,538  and  ranked  fifth  in  the  eleven 
contiguous  western  states.  The  median 
income  of  Utah  female  workers  was  $3,045 
and  ranked  ninth  in  the  western  states, 
with  only  Montana  and  Idaho  being  lower. 
Considering  only  full  year  men  and  women 

^Esther  Peterson,  ^Working  Women/^  Daedalus^  Spring 
1964,  p.  681. 

^'Utah  Department  of  Employment  Secority* 

^U*$.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Poj^ation  Keports. 
Series  P*60*  No*  69*  "Income  of  Famutes  and  Petsons 
in  the  United  States:  1961*'’ 
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Years  of  schwl  completed  and  median  liKome  of  men 
and  women  wotlcen,  Utah,  1963. 
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workers  in  Utah,  the  median  income  of 
women  was  55  percent  of  the  median  in- 
come of  men.  This  is  a lower  proportion 
than  in  the  nation  as  a whole  and  lower 
than  any  other  western  state.’ 

California  62.7 


Nevada  62.5 

Washington 61.8 

Colorado  60.9 

New  Mexico  60,7 

Arizona  59.2 

Oregon 58,3 

Wyoming  56.7 

Montana  56 

Idaho  - - 55.3 

Utah 55 


It  is  commonplace  to  say  that  a man’s 
earning  power  increases  markedly  with 
each  year  of  schooling  but  this  is  not  true 
for  Utah  women.  In  fact,  a woman  in  Utah 
cannot  earn  a good  income  without  having 
graduated  from  college.  See  Figure  5 com- 
paring years  of  school  completed  and  me- 
dian income. 

The  proportion  of  women  entering  col- 
lege is  increasing,  but  in  1963  there  were 
twice  as  many  men  seniors  as  women.  A 
study  of  degrees  awarded  in  the  summer  of 
1962  and  spring  of  1963  shows  that  most 
women  prefer  education  and  home  econom- 
ics to  other  majors.  (See  Table  4.) 

’Derived  from  Table  136,  U.S,  Census  i960,  for  each  state. 


TABLE  4 

Number  of  degrees  awarded  to  women  by  Utah  higher  institutions  for  the  school  year 
1962-63,  and  the  percent  that  degrees  in  each  subject  field  is  of  the  total. 


Subject  Field 

Bachelor’s  Degree 
Number  Percent 

All  L,evels  Combined 
Number  Percent 

Education 

586 

40.3 

619 

40,0 

Home  Economics 

219 

15.1 

226 

14.6 

Social  Sciences 

128 

8.8 

139 

9.0 

English 

128 

8.8 

147 

9.5 

Fine  Arts 

107 

7.4 

112 

7.2 

Business 

82 

5.6 

84 

5.4 

Health 

81 

5.6 

87 

5.6 

Foreign  Language 

48 

3.3 

48 

3,1 

Biological  Sciences 

19 

1.3 

21 

1.4 

Psychology 

19 

1.3 

21 

1.4 

Physical  Sciences 

16 

1.1 

17 

1,1 

Mathematics 

13 

.9 

13 

.8 

Law 

3 ) 

3 j 

Philosophy 

3 ( 

3 ( 

Library  Science 

.8 

2 / 

.8 

Agriculture 

1 \ 

1 \ 

Geography 

1 / 

1 j 

Source:  Utah  Cowdinating  Council  of  Higher  Education,  *'Sex  Differences  in  Enrollment  Trends  in  Higher 
Education,”  p.  5, 
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Utah  has  a low  number  of  women  in 
advanced  study.  The  Governor  & -Commit- 
tee on  the  Status  of  Women  recognizes  that 
gifted  women  should  continue  their  edu- 
cation beyond  the  masterT  degree. 

Do  women  and  men  receive  equal  pay 
for  comparable  work?  Even  when  a job 
description  is  the  same,  men  and  women 
may  be  performing  different  duties  and 
men  often  have  longer  term  service.  Even 
so,  it  appears  that  women  in  Utah  are  not 
receiving  equal  pay  for  comparable  work 
in  the  clerical  fields.  The  1960  Census  has 
the  following  information:" 


Bookkeepers  In  Utah 


Number  of  Percent  working  Median  eam- 
bodidceepers  I 50-52  weeks  ings  in  1959 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  makes 
occupational  wage  surveys  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  usually  classifies  men  and  women 
together,  but  one  learns  that  in  December 
1962,  for  a 40  hour  week.  Class  A account- 
ing clerks  if  they  were  men  received  $113 
a week;  if  they  were  women  they  received 
$87.50  a week.  Men  order  clerks  earned 
$93.50  a week.  Women  order  clerks 
earned  $58.50.* 

Salary  schedules  for  pi:blic  school  tea- 
chers in  Utah  usually  do  not  discriminate 
between  men  and  women.  In  earlier  years 
when  teachers’  pay  was  low,  women  com- 
posed 75  percent  of  all  teachers.  Today, 
however,  Utah  has  a higher  proportion  (41 
percent)  of  men  teachers  in  its  public 
schools  than  any  other  state.  In  Utah  col- 


Women  3254 
Men  920 


$2620 

$4743 


’‘U.S.  Census  i960.  Table  124. 

Department  of  Labor,  Occupationat  Wage  Suroey 


in  Soli  Lake  City,  December  1962,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta> 
tistics  Bull.  ld45-25,  p.  5. 


TABLE  5 

Extent  of  Unimi  Membersli^  of  Women  in  Utah,  1964 


Kind  of 
Employment 

Government 


Unions 


Number  of 
Women 
Members* 


American  Federation  of  Government  Employees 
State,  County,  Municipal  Employees 


1,069 

200 


1,269 


Utilities 


International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
Communications  Workers  of  America 


Food  Handlers 


Meat  Cutters,  Packinghouse  Workers,  Grocery  Clerks 
Bakery  and  Confectioners  Workers 


850 

1,045 

705 

178 


1,895 


Clothing/ Garment 


Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  (includes  60  laundry 
workers) 

International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers 


Clerical 


Miscellaneous 


Those  in  Clerical  Unions,  pef  not  Utilities, 
Government,  etc. 

Office  Employees  International 

Teamsters,  Electrical  Workers,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  Building  Services,  Typographical, 
Steel  workers.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  International 


183 

5,000 


‘Building  Trades  Unions  are  almost  100  percent  male,  and  the  Teamsters  Union  is  less  than  one  percent 
female,  while  Clothing  Workers  are  predominantly  female;  Utilities  and  Food  Handl^  Unions  are  about 
half  female;  Government  Workers  Unions  are  about  one  third  female  and  Clerical  Workers  Unions  are  less 
than  25  per  cent  female. 


than  25  per  cent  remain 

Source  of  table;  Patrim  Woodruff.^  R^ort  to  Governor’s  Committee  cm  Status  of  Women,  by  the  subctmi- 
mittee  on  extent  of  union  memhership  or  women  in  Utah  and  the  attitudes  of  uni<ms  toward  opportunities 
for  women  workers,  1964. 
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leges  and  universities  one  out  of  six  faculty 
members  is  a woman.  The  national  aver* 
age  is  one  out  four.'* 

There  has  been  a five  year  decline  in 
the  number  of  women  principals  and  super* 
visors  in  the  public  schools,  and  women  are 
rarely  superintendents.  There  is  only  one 
woman  high  school  principal  in  the  state 
at  the  present  time,  no  junior  high  princi* 
pal,  and  only  50  out  of  393  elementary 
principals  are  women.  Only  one  woman 
has  ever  been  state  superintendent.  Of  the 
68  presidents  to  date  in  the  Utah  Education 
Association  only  five  have  been  women. 

In  other  occupations,  studies  of  the  em- 
ployment of  women  are  few,  but  there  is 
a recent  survey  of  extent  of  unionization  of 
Utah  women  workers  and  attitudes  toward 
women  workers  on  the  part  of  employers. 
This  survey  found  that  approximately  5000 
women  belong  to  labor  unions  in  Utah. 
Table  5 shows  the  unions  to  which  they 
belong. 

Many  women  said  they  looked  to  the 
union  to  overcome  bad  toilet  facilities, 
dirty  rest  rooms,  faulty  wiring  and  other 
unsafe  and  unsanitary  conditions,  as  well 
as  discrimination  by  fellow  workers  and 
stipervisors. 


Women  are  bound  by  “defacto  discrim- 
ination,” It  is  not  always  deliberate  but 
there  is  an  established  distinction  as  to 
type  of  work  performed  by  men  and  that 
performed  by  women,  although  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  practice  rather  than  of  contractural 
provision. 

Some  women  do  not  assume  tht,  ^^sponsi- 
bility  of  their  job.  Some  women  workers 
need  to  be  educated  to  their  responsibilities 
as  earners,  but  also  needed  is  more  exten- 
sive vocational  counseling  to  aid  girls  and 
women  in  their  choice  of  jobs.  Girls  and 
boys  in  Utah  have  unrealistic  expectations 
about  the  occupations  they  will  pursue,  A 
1959  report  shows  that  of  the  women  high 
school  graduates  who  went  into  the  labor 
force,  two-thirds  of  them  had  professional 
and  managerial  goals,  yet  only  seven  per- 
cent of  them  actually  held  these  kinds 
jobs. 

One-fourth  of  the  girls  hoped  for  clerical 
jobs,  but  actually  nearly  two-thirds  ended 
up  in  clerical  work.  Very  few  intended  to 
work  in  sales,  but  seven  percent  became 
sales  clerks.  Service  occupations  were  the 
intention  of  6,5  percent  but  nearly  one- 
fifth  were  so  employed  (Table  6). 

^^'Tacultles  of  the  Utah  Institutions  of  Higher  Education^'’ 
Utah  Cooidinating  CooncO  of  Higher  £ducation>  October 
1963»  p,  7, 


TABLE  6 


A Comparison  of  the  Occupational  Goals  of  High  School  Graduates  and  Employment  Obtain- 
ed Following  Graduation  nom  High  School. 


Occupational  goals  of 

Description 

of  jobs  held 

since 

high  school  graduates 

graduation  from  high  school 

Total 

Percent 

Total 

Percent 

Occupation 

Percent 

Men  Women 

Percent 

Men  Women 

Professional  and 

Managerial 

78.2 

86.2  68.0 

6.0 

4.9 

7.1 

Clerical 

11.9 

0.8  25.4 

36.2 

10.3 

63.3 

Sales 

0.5 

0.8  0.1 

7.6 

7.9 

7.1 

Service 

3.4 

1.2  6.5 

16.1 

13.5 

18.8 

Agriculture 

1.3 

2.4 

2.7 

5.0 

0.1 

Skilled 

4.7 

8.6 

43 

8.3 

0.2 

Semiskilled 

11.2 

20.9 

0.1 

Unsldlled 

15.9 

29.2 

2.3 

Source:  Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security,  “Utah  Entry  Occupations  Survey  of  High  School  Grad- 
uates 1953,  1955,  1957,’^  April  1959. 
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Job  Opportunities 

Girls  and  women  will  find  increasing  job 
opportunities  as  librarians,  counselors, 
social  workers,  and  psychologists  in  the 
schools.  Good  teachers  will  always  be 
needed.  As  a result  of  Medicare  there  will 
be  more  nursing  homes  which  will  require 
trained  personnel.  Registered  nurses  are 
in  short  supply.  Nurses  aides  are  needed 
throughout  the  state.  However,  salaries 
need  to  be  increased  in  the  nursing  pro- 
fession if  it  is  going  to  attract  the  number 
of  students  needed. 

A recent  study  shows  the  critical  need 
for  day  care  centers.”  There  is  need  for 
more  adequate  supervision,  I^^^nsing  pro- 
cedures and  trained  workers.  This  could 
be  done  by  training  gids  in  secondary 
schools  as  well  as  women  in  adult  pro- 
grams. 

Visiting  Homemaker  Services  should  be 
established,  with  possible  centers  in  Logan, 
Ogden,  Provo,  ^dar  City,  St.  George, 
RichHeld,  and  Price.  Unt3  recently  Utah 
was  one  of  six  states  without  visiting  Home- 
maker Service. 

Establishment  of  visiting  Homemaker 
Service  in  Salt  Lake  City  resulted  hrom 
many  meetings  among  the  Community 
Nursing  Service,  Salt  Lake  County  Welfare 
Department,  Utah  State  Employment  Ser- 
vice, LDS  Relief  Society  Office,  Utah  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
Salt  Lake  Community  Services  Council. 
The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
was  responsible  for  setting  up  the  course 
and  arranging  for  the  training  facility.  The 
State  Employment  Service  took  applica- 
tions, counseled  and  accepted  trainees,  and 
participated  in  their  training,  graduation, 
and  placonent.  The  first  class  was  a two 
week  course  during  February  1964  and 
included  14  trainees.  The  second  class  was 
in  October  1964  with  12  trainees.  The 
better  graduates  were  anployed  at  once 


and  the  others  found  jobs  later.  A third 
training  program  included  10  women  who 
completed  the  prescribed  course.  Because 
Medicare  has  brou^t  change  in  emphasis 
in  this  training,  the  services  in  Salt  Lake 
City  will  change  its  name  to  '‘Homemaker- 
He^th  Aide.”  At  present  the  State  Wel- 
fare Commission  is  studying  need  for  ex- 
pansion of  these  services. 

Also  as  a result  of  Medicare,  training  for 
upgrading  employment  of  cooks  and  new 
employees  in  nursing  homes  has  been  intro- 
duced and  carried  out  cooperatively  be- 
tween the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Vocational  and  Technical  Divis- 
ion, Home  Economics  Section,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  Nursing  Home  Di- 
vision Nutritionist  This  will  be  an  expand- 
ing service  and  training  programs  have 
been  held  in  Ogden,  Salt  Lake,  and  Provo. 

A new  area  of  employment  of  women, 
aid  io  the  elderly,  is  having  its  first  training 
program  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Women  as 
“Companions  for  the  Elderly”  will  be 
trained  in  a new  program  developed  co- 
operatively by  the  Salt  Lake  County  Wel- 
fare Dep  '(Ttment  and  the  Home  Economics 
Section  of  the  Utah  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

There  is  also  need  for  registry  centers 
for  baby-sitting  service.  There  is  a large 
opportunity  for  retired  women  wanting 
part-time  work,  as  well  as  for  young 
women,  to  be  trained  in  this  activity.  This 
is  a definite  part  of  the  homemaking  pro- 
gram in  the  public  schools,  and  training 
can  be  expanded  to  include  adult  women.” 

The  hi^y  skilled  typists  and  stenog- 
raphers will  always  be  in  danand  if  well 

''Frank  Q«  SessiooSt  et  nl.  Pw  Cofet  The  Utah  Study 
(Wasatch  Front  Couniiet)*  hxne  1065*  Prepared  by 
Community  Services  Council,  Salt  Lake  AreOt  m cotqper- 
Mm  with  the  Utah  State  iMpartment  of  Public  Welfare. 
'^An  excellent  report  on  homemaking  and  borne  economics 
was  prepared  for  the  Governor's  O^mittee  on  tire  Status 
of  Women  by  C.  Aileen  Ericksoot  State  Specialist  in 
Home  Econom  cs  Education,  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Both  she  and  Elaine  Bliley*  Utali 
State  Employment  Service,  prepared  a description  of  the 
origin  of  Visiting  Homemaker  Service  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Area* 
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qualified.  There  are  opportunities  for 
women  in  accounting,  real  estate  sales,  in 
chemistry  as  lab  technicians,  and  in  tech- 
nical positions  as  electronic  assemblers. 
Data  processing  requires  employees.  For 
example,  the  Internal  Revep”e  Service 
Center  in  Ogden  is  expanding  employment. 
In  new  industries  such  as  data  processing, 
women  and  men  start  out  on  equal  footing 
with  regard  to  pay. 

Little  is  known  of  the  status  of  women 
who  work  in  their  homes,  or  other  homes, 
at  such  tasks  as  sewing  draperies,  book- 
keeping, housecleaning,  ironing,  tending 
children,  typing,  dress-maldng,  music  les- 
sons, etc.  Perhaps  facts  should  be  gatliered 
concerning  their  working  conditions,  hours, 
and  pay. 

Distribution  of  opportunities  for  work 
are  faulty  within  the  state.  Rural  areas 
are  seeking  to  increase  employment,  some- 
times throu^  inauguration  of  new  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  garment  industry. 
Throughout  the  state  there  are  38  apparel 
plants  with  modem  power  machines  de- 
signed for  specific  jobs.  There  are  oppor- 
tunities for  sewing  machine  operators,  in- 
spectors, pressers,  folders,  and  floor  girls. 
The  Utah  Needlecraft  Association  sponsors 
a training  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  foregoing  list  of  jobs  is  only  sug- 
gestive. A thorough  listing  of  occupational 
opportunities  for  girls  and  women  is 
needed,  together  with  adequate  vocational 
counseling  and  training.  Especially  lack- 
ing in  Utah  is  counseling  for  mature  women 
whose  families  are  grown  and  who  want  to 
return  to  school  and  then  find  employment. 

The  Employment  Service  Offices  ffurough- 
out  the  state  list  job  openings,  offer  coun- 
seling, and  cooperate  with  other  agencies 
in  setting  up  training  programs.  These  of- 
fices are  a good  start  and  should  be  more 
widely  used. 


Any  discussion  of  the  employment  of 
women  is  incomplete  without  mentioning 
the  accusation  that  the  employment  of 
mothers  has  a detrimental  effect  on  their 
families.  Studies  in  various  parts  of  the 
nation  give  no  clear  cut  indications  of  such 
a relationship.’*  It  appears  ^hat  both  earn- 
ing and  noneaming  mothers  are  committed 
to  care  of  their  families  and  many  earning 
mothers  have  ingenious  arrangements  to 
meet  this  responsibility. 

A study  of  500  employed  and  nonem- 
ployed  mothers  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  in  Cache  and  Box  Elder 
counties  found  that  where  mothers  work 
outside  the  borne  “no  area  stood  out  which 
might  point  to  difficulty;  on  the  contrary, 
work  frequently  was  associated  with 
strengths  in  family  integration  and  good 
family  feeling.’^' 

Labor  Laws 

Federal 

The  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
provides  for  $1.25  an  hour  minimum  wage 
and  covers  people  (men  as  well  as  women) 
working  in  interstate  commerce  or  produc- 
ing goods  that  go  into  interstate  commerce. 
For  example,  it  covers  communications, 
transportation,  processing,  manufacturing, 
and  most  employees  in  large  retail  enter- 
prises. Tin;e  and  a half  must  be  paid  after 
40  hours.  Among  jobs  exempt  from  the 
federal  law  are  those  in  government,  hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  taxi  companies,  motion 
picture  theaters,  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
laundries  and  dry  cleaners.  Many  kinds  of 
jobs  held  by  women  in  Utah  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  federal  law. 

The  equal  pay  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  prohibits  discrim- 

Ivan  Mye  and  Lois  Wladis  Hoffman*  The  Employed 
Maher  in  Americop  1963.  See  also  Lois  Meek 
**Effects  of  Malemal  Employment  on  Children^  Evidence 
from  Research/'  Child  DevelopmenL  Vol*  01,  I960, 
pp,  749-782. 

'^Carmen  Fredrickson*  "Mothers  Employment  and  Prob- 
lem Young  Children  as  These  Relate  to  Family  Variants,’' 
Utah  State  University* 
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ination  in  pay  on  die  basis  of  sex  where 
jobs  in  interstate  commerce  require  equal 
skill,  effort  aad  responsibility,  and  are  per- 
formed under  similar  working  conditions. 
It  does  not  apply  where  the  differences  are 
based  on  any  factor  other  than  sex. 

State 

Minimum  wage  regulations.  The  state 
of  Utah  has  minimum  wage  regulations  but 
they  differ  from  the  federal  in  that  (1)  they 
apply  only  to  women  and  minors  and  not 
to  men,  (2)  they  apply  to  only  four  indus- 
tries, (3)  the  minimum  rates  are  lower  than 
the  federal,  and  (4)  rates  are  set  according 
to  population  zones. 

Minimum  wage  orders  cover  women’s 
and  minors’  employment  (but  not  men’s) 
in  restaurants,  dry  cleaning  and  laundries, 
public  housekeeping,  and  retail  trade. 
Orders  have  not  been  issued  to  cover  other 
kinds  of  employment. 

The  Utah  Industrial  Commission  admin- 
isters the  state  labor  laws.  The  actual  wage 
rate  minimums  are  set  after  public  hear- 
ings attended  by  employers  and  employees. 
The  Industrial  Commission  has  authority 
to  extend  the  minimum  wage  regulations  to 
more  occupations  than  at  picsent.  Hair 
dressers,  for  example,  are  not  covered  in 
Utah  but  they  are  covered  in  other  states. 

The  state  minimum  wage  is  $1.15  an  hour 
in  Zone  1,  which  includes  Salt  Lake,  Weber, 
Utah,  and  Davis  counties.  It  is  $1.10  an 
hour  in  Zone  2,  which  includes  cities  over 
5000  in  other  counties,  and  $1.00  an  hour 
in  Zone  3,  which  includes  all  other  areas 
in  the  state.  High  school  and  college  stu- 
dents are  permitted  to  work  for  twenty 
cents  an  hour  less  than  the  minimum.” 

Of  course  any  prospective  employee  can 
refuse  to  work  for  this  minimum  but  some 
persons  need  jobs  desperately  and  are  will- 
ing to  accept  it.  It  is  hoped  that  employers 
will  pay  more  than  the  minimum,  especially 
to  capable  workers. 


These  minimum  rates  are  too  low.  In 
order  to  mairtain  a standard  of  health  and 
decency,  workers  need  at  least  $55  to  $60 
a week,  according  to  many  minimum-wage 
boards  in  other  states.”  Our  Utah  law 
stipulates  that  rates  shall  be  ‘‘adequate  to 
supply  the  necessary  costs  of  living  and  to 
maintain  health  and  welfare.”  A woman 
who  works  44  hours  a week  at  $I.I5  an 
hour  earns  $50.60  a week.  At  a rate  of 
$1.00  an  hour  she  earns  $44.  Women  who 
receive  only  the  legal  minimum  and  are 
supporting  Oiemselves,  and  especially  if 
they  must  support  families,  are  living  in 
poverty.  There  are  men  working  for  even 
lower  rates  than  these  because  the  law 
does  not  apply  to  men. 

We  recommend  a uniform,  state-wide 
minimum  wage  rate  covering  men  and 
women.  It  should  extend  to  more  o jcupa- 
tions  than  at  present  and  zoning  should  be 
eliminated.  The  present  minimum  rates 
should  be  raised. 

Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Hu^es,  in 
his  historic  1937  opinion  upholding  mini- 
mum wage  laws  said 

The  exploitation  of  a class  of  workers 
who  are  in  an  unequal  position  widi 
respect  to  bargaining  power  and  are  thus 
relatively  defenseless  against  the  denial 
of  a living  wage  is  not  only  detrimental 
to  their  Iiealth  and  well-being  but  casts 
a direct  burden  for  their  support  upon 
the  community.  What  these  workers 
lose  in  wages  the  taxpayers  are  called 
upon  to  pay.  ...” 

Fears  of  dire  consequences  to  business  and 
industry  and  to  employment  as  a result  of 
the  enactment  of  minimum-wage  legisla- 
tion have  proved  groundless.  Minimum- 
wage  legislation  by  enlarging  purchasing 
power  has  contributed  to  the  general  ex- 
pansion of  the  economy  and  has  helped 

*^E£fective  Jadmary  h 1966« 

^^Repon  of  the  ConmitUe  on  PfotecHve  Labcf  LegitUOionf 
Presidenrs  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Womens  October 
1963»  p*  5^ 
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remove  unfair  competition  otherwise  en> 
gaged  in  by  unscrupulous  employers.  A 
series  of  studies  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  on  the  long  term  effects  of  in* 
creasing  the  minimum  wage  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  show  that  the  demand 
for  a product  has  a greater  effect  on  em- 
ployment than  wage  rates  have.” 

Wage  collection.  Sometimes  an  em- 
ployee fails  to  receive  the  wages  he  or  she 
has  earned  because  the  employer  died, 
the  business  failed,  or  a “fly-by-night"'  em- 
ployer decamped.  Sometimes  theie  are 
just  misunderstandings,  or  the  worker  is 
continually  asked  to  wait  until  next  week. 
Most  wage  collection  problems  appear  to 
be  employers’  exploitation  of  the  worker. 
Wages  should  be  paid  regularly  and  in 
full.  Under  the  Utah  wage  collection  law, 
the  Industrial  Commission  is  empowered 
to  collect  up  to  $400  in  back  wages  for  an 
employee,  without  cost  to  the  employee, 
and  as  many  as  a hundred  cases  a month 
are  being  handled.  In  some  wage  collection 
cases,  the  Industrial  Commission  also  un- 
covers violations  of  the  minimum  wage 
r^ulations  and  other  labor  laws. 

Maximum  hour  regulations.  There  are 
no  state  regulations  of  hours  worked  by 
men,  but  women  are  not  permitted  to  work 
more  than  ei^t  hours  in  any  one  day  or 
48  hours  in  any  one  week.  There  are  some 
exceptions.  Executives  and  domestics  are 
exempt,  as  are  workers  packing  or  canning 
perishable  bruits  and  vegetables  or  pro- 
cessing and  packing  fowl  There  is  no 
provision  for  overtime  pay. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  executive,  ad- 
ministrative, and  professional  work,  women 
in  these  positions  should  not  be  limited  by 
maximum  hour  regulations.  But  for  other 
kinds  of  work  Maximum  hour  regulations 
should  apply  to  both  men  and  women. 
Required  payment  of  time  and  a half  the 
regular  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  in  excess 


of  ei^t  a day  or  40  or  44  a week  would 
discourage  excessive  hours  for  all  workers. 

Regulations  of  working  cof^tions. 
These  are  listed  on  the  “white  sheet”  which 
is  supposed  to  be  posted  in  a conspicuous 
place  in  every  establishment  employing 
women  and  minors.  These  regulations  ap- 
ply to  lighting,  ventilation,  rest  rooms,  rest 
and  meal  periods,  etc.  Chairs  shall  be 
provided  where  women  may  rest  when  not 
employed  in  the  discharge  of  their  respec- 
tive duties.  No  woman  shall  lift  a burden 
in  excess  of  30  pounds  or  carry  a burden 
in  excess  of  15  pounds. 

Utah  Anti-Discrimination  Act  of  1965. 
This  act  is  also  known  as  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Act.  The  Utah  act, 
as  in  Maryland,  Nebraska,  Vermont  and 
Wisconsin,  includes  the  word  “sex.”  It 
prohibits  discrimination  in  employment 
matters  solely  on  grounds  of  race,  color, 
sex,  religion,  ancestry,  or  national  origin. 
Employment  matters  include  hiring,  dis- 
charge, promotion,  and  competition.  The 
act  applies  to  nearly  all  employment  in  the 
state  including  schools,  but  does  exempt 
employment  by  religious  organizations  and 
bona  fide  private  meinbership  clubs.  Also 
exempt  are  employers  who  hire  fewer  than 
25  persons.  This  latter  exemption  should 
be  studied  with  a view  of  reducing  the 
number  25. 

An  Anti-Discrimination  Division  was 
created  under  the  Utah  Industrial  Com- 
mission, with  a chairman  and  one  inspector. 
On  October  1,  1965,  Governor  Calvin 
Rampton  Issued  an  Executive  Order,  Gov- 
ernor’s Code  of  Fair  Rractices,  promulgat- 
ing nondiscriminatory  policies  in  all  state 
agencies  and  urging  cooperation  of  other 
governmental  bodies  in  this  endeavor.  The 
preamble  states 

•'flepoff  of  the  Committee  on  Protective  Labor  LegitUttion, 
Pi«sid«nt*s  Commiufcni  on  the  Status  of  Women,  October 
1903,  p.  4-5. 
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Among  the  basic  rights  of  all  the 
people  of  this  nation  are  the  rights  to 
seek  a livelihood,  opportunity  for  advan> 
cement  and  the  respect  of  our  society 
based  solely  on  the  individuals  ability 
and  capacity.  , . It  is  the  duty  of  every 
American  citizen  to  protect  and  promote 
the  right  of  all  persons  to  find  employ* 
ment  where  their  individual  capacities 
lead  them.  For,  when  freedom  of  any 
kind  is  lost  for  one  citizen,  all  freedom 
will  soon  be  lost  for  all  citizens. 

However,  a recent  appraisal  of  the  situation 
in  state  employment  indicates  that: 

As  of  June  1,  1966  there  were  7-^ 
state  employees,  of  whom  approximately 
3300  were  women.  The  lowest,  full-time 
salary  at  which  women  start  is  $210  a 
monui  and  many  of  these  women  have 
children  to  support.  The  lowest  men’s 
starting  salary  is  $279.  There  are  cases 
of  men  and  women  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work,  but  with  men  receiving  substan- 
tially more  pay.  For  example,  a woman 
hired  for  a state  position  at  $494  a month 
resigned  after  several  mondis  to  take  a 
better  paying  position  elsewhere.  She 
was  replaced  by  a man  who  was  paid 
$599  to  do  the  same  work  she  had  been 
doing  for  $494.’* 

Opinion  is  divided  on  whether  the  Anti- 
Discrimination  Act  assures  the  same  justice 
to  women  workers  that  an  Equal  Fay  Law 
would.  On  January  7,  1966,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  Utah  gave  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Utah  Anti-Discrimination  Act 
“adequately  guarantees  fair  employment 
practices  to  women  and  no  additional  legis- 
lation is  necessary.” 

Utah  does  not  now  have  an  Equal  Fay 
Law.  The  following  western  states  are 
among  the  25  that  have  enacted  equal  pay 
legislation:  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.  In  Washin^on,  Montana  and  Col- 
orado the  state  Equal  Fay  Law  applies  not 
only  to  specified  private  employment  but 
also  to  employees  of  state  government. 


Enf(Hncement  State  lAibor  Laws.  While 
the  federal  labor  laws  are  enforced  by  a 
sizeable  staff  in  Utah,  the  number  of  in- 
spectors for  state  labor  law  enforcement  is 
inadequate.  Under  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission there  is  a Women  s Supervisor  and 
one  inspector,  with  an  additional  inspector 
in  the  Anti-Discrimination  Division.  There 
is  excellent  cooperation  between  the  federal 
and  state  inspectors,  but  additional  state 
funds  for  state  labor  law  enforcement  are 
needed. 

Many  women  employees  in  industries 
covered  by  state  labor  laws  do  not  know 
they  have  protection  under  the  law,  and 
even  when  they  know  of  hearings  to  change 
wage  orders  they  are  reluctant  to  attend 
for  fear  they  will  lose  their  jobs.  The  in- 
spector in  the  Anti-Discrimination  Division 
reports  that  she  had  not  realized  how 
many  frightened  women  workers  there  are 
in  Utah  until  she  traveled  across  the  state 
talking  to  employers  and  employees  in  an 
effort  to  educate  them  regarding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Anti-Discrimination  Act. 

Closer  coordination  in  enforcement  of 
all  state  labor  laws  is  needed  as  well  as  a 
larger  appropriation  from  the  Legislature 
to  strengthen  enforcement.  Continued  ed- 
ucation of  employers  and  employees  and 
the  public  regarding  state  labor  lav's  is 
important 

Employment  of  Women 
Recommendations 

1.  A uniform  state- wide  minimum  wage 
rate  covering  men  and  women  that  is 
“adequate  to  supply  the  necessary  costs 
of  living  and  to  maintain  health  and 
welfare”  which  is  stipulated  by  Utah  law 
as  the  purpose  of  minimum  wage  regu- 
lation. 

2.  A study  by  the  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion of  the  possibility  of  extending  to  a 
broad  range  of  occupations  the  state 
labor  laws  regarding  hours  and  pay. 

’"Statement  by  Elizabeth  Vance^  And^Discrimination  In- 
specton  Utah  Industria]  Commission,  June  14,  1966* 
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3.  Effective  enforc^ent  of  state  labor 
laws  by  the  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, including  a program  of  education 
of  employers,  employees,  and  (he  public 
regarding  these  laws. 

4.  Coordination  and  implementation  of 
current  studies  of  future  job  opportuni- 
ties. Encouragement  of  educational  pro- 
grams to  channel  workers  into  such  oc- 
cupations, men  as  well  as  women.  Ade- 
quate counseling  and  education  of  ma- 
ture women  who  have  reared  their  fam- 
ilies and  want  employment. 

5.  Study  of  employers’  evaluations  of 
women  workers  and  c(mtinued  educa- 
tion of  women  reading  their  respon- 
sibilities as  workers. 


6.  Expansion  of  day  care  centers  and  other 
facilities  needed  by  working  mothers. 

7.  Enactment  of  a provision  providing  for 
equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

8.  The  number  of  hours  that  both  men  and 
women  can  work  for  one  employer 
should  be  limited  to  48  hours  a week 
with  overtime  paid  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  a half  over  40  hours.  (The  above 
two  provisions  would  exempt  executives, 
administrative  and  professional  person- 
nel.) 

9.  A system  of  regulation  of  working  con- 
ditions of  both  men  and  women  mould 
be  established  to  apply  to  all  employers. 
Adequate  inspection  should  be  provid- 
ed. 
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In  the  following  discussion  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  note  in  detail  every  pro- 
vision of  Utah  law  relating  to  women. 
However,  we  have  tried  to  outline  the 
major  areas  which  affect  them  most  fre- 
quently. All  references  made  are  to  the 
Utah  Code  Annoteted,  1953,  as  amended. 

A woman’s  right  to  her  separate  property 
is  guaranteed  by  statute  and  the  Utah  Con- 
stitution and  the  common  law  disabilities 
of  married  women  have  been  abrogated. 
She  can  sue,  be  sued,  ^gage  in  business, 
select  and  declare  the  homestead  and  she 
may  be  held  equally  responsible  with  her 
husband  for  the  expenses  of  the  family  and 
education  of  the  children.  Although  a 
husband  usually  controls  the  family  pro- 
perty, it  is  not  unusual  for  a wife  to  assume 
this  responsibility.  Civil  rights  legislation 
adopted  in  1965  prohibits  discrimination  in 
employment  on  basis  of  sex  (34-17-1  et  seq). 

This  section  has  been  divided  into  four 
broad  areas:  Home  and  Family;  The  Woric- 
ing  Woman;  Protection  under  the  Criminal 
Law;  and  Women  as  Citizens  and  Tax- 
payers. 

Home  and  Family 

A discussion  of  the  legal  rights  and  duties 
arising  hrom  the  marriage  contract  must  be 
preceded  by  a statement  regarding  the 


right  to  marry  in  the  first  instance.  A mar- 
riage involving  a male  under  sixteen  or  a 
female  under  fourteen  is  prohibited  and 
void  (30-1-2).  Consent  of  the  parent  or 
guardian  is  required  when  the  boy  is 
under  twenty-one  or  the  girl  is  under 
eighteen.  The  1963  Legislature  repealed 
Utah’s  miscegenation  law  and  the  1965 
Legislature  validated  mixed  marriages 
entered  into  prior  to  such  appeal. 

Divorce 

The  statutory  grfjunds  for  divorce  are 
available  to  either  husband  or  wife  (30-3-1). 
There  is,  however,  an  inequity  in  the  case 
of  willful  desertion.  A husband  has  the 
right  to  establish  or  change  the  family  dom- 
icile, and  the  wife  must  follow  him  if  he 
requests  her  to  do  so  and  suppMes  her  with 
the  necessary  means.  If  she  refuses,  he 
may  use  willful  desertion  as  a ground  for 
divorce  (Speak  vs.  Speak,  81  U.  43^  19  P2d 
386).  Willful  neglect  of  the  defendant  to 
provide  for  the  plaintiff  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life  is  a ground  for  divorce.  This 
may  apply  to  a dependent  husband;  how- 
ever, it  is  usually  a wife’s  remedy.  A hus- 
band’s duty  to  support  his  wife  does  not  end 
with  divorce  (Oj^shaw  vs.  Openshaw,  80 
U.  9,12  P2d  364). 

Although  Utah  is  not  a community  prop- 
erly state,  frequendy  property  acquired 
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throu^  the  joint  efforts  of  the  parties  dur- 
ing the  marriage  is  divided  equally  between 
them.  Ibe  court  is  given  wide  discretion  in 
this  area  and  jurisdiction  continues  after  the 
divorce  (30-3-5).  Any  abuse  of  discretion 
would  probably  be  in  the  wife's  favor. 

Custody  of  children  is  also  an  area  in 
which  the  court  has  great  discretion  and  in 
which  the  jurisdiction  is  continuing  (30-3-5). 
If  a child  is  ten  years  old  and  of  sound 
mind^  he  may  select  the  parent  with  whom 
he  will  live  (30-3-5).  In  the  case  of  sepa- 
ration, the  mother  receives  custody  unless 
she  is  an  immoral,  incompetent,  or  other- 
wise improper  person  (30-3-10).  Here,  too, 
a child  of  ten  years  or  older  has  a choice. 
Custody  is  ordinarily  given  tu  the  mother 
even  thou^  the  divorce  is  awarded  to  the 
husband  (Holm  vs.  Holm,  44  U.  242,  139 
F2d  939).  It  would  take  a great  deal  of 
evidence  to  convince  a court  that  the  moth- 
er is  not  a proper  person  to  be  awarded 
custody. 

The  award  of  alimony  is  discretionary 
with  the  court  (39-3-5)  and  each  case  is  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  its  bicts.  The  factors 
considered  in  determining  an  award  of  ali- 
mony or  property  settlement  were  laid 
down  in  Pinion  vs.  Pinion,  92  U.  255, 67  P2d 
265,  and  are  still  generally  followed.  They 
are:  (1)  amount  and  kind  of  property  owned 
hy  each  of  the  parties;  (2)  whether  the  prop- 
erty was  his  before  coverture  or  accumu- 
lated jointly;  (3)  the  ability  and  opportunity 
of  ea^  to  earn  money;  (4)  the  financial 
condition  and  necessities  of  each  party; 
(^  the  health  of  the  parties;  (6)  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  parties;  (7)  the  duration  of 
the  marriage;  (8)  what  did  the  wife  give  up 
by  the  marriage;  and  (9)  at  what  age  were 
they  married.  These  factors  are  considered 
in  additi(m  to  the  relative  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  parties.  The  trial  court  is  given  con- 
siderable latitude,  but  since  divorce  is  an 
action  in  equity,  the  Supreme  Court  may 


review  the  evidence  and  substitute  its  judg- 
ment for  that  of  the  trial  court  if  there  is 
such  a serious  inequity  as  to  manifest  a 
clear  abuse  of  discretion.  Generally,  the 
wdfe  is  a privileged  suitor  in  divorce  cases. 

Separate  Maintenance 

An  action  for  separate  maintenance  may 
be  brought  by  a married  woman  without 
fault  against  a husband  who  deserts  her  or 
fails  to  provide  for  her  (39-4-1).  Disposition 
of  children  and  the  award  of  alimony  and 
suit  money  is  discretionary  wdth  the  court. 
Separate  maintenance  is  available  also  to  a 
dependent  husband  (39-4-5). 

Support 

In  1957  Utah  adopted  the  Uniform  Civil 
Liability  for  Support  Act  (78-45-1  et  seq.). 
lliis  act  imposes  a duty  upon  a man  to  sup- 
port his  wife  and  child  and  upon  a woman 
to  support  her  child  and  her  husband  when 
he  is  in  need.  The  obligation  may  be  en- 
forced by  the  obligee,  regardless  of  his  or 
her  state  of  residence,  in  the  state  in  which 
the  obligator  is  present.  Utah  has  also 
adopted  the  Uniform  Reciprocal  Enforce- 
ment of  Support  Act  (77-61-1  et  seq.)  which 
establishes  a quasi-criminal  procedure  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  duty  to  support. 

Guardianship 

A father  may  appoint  a guardian  for  his 
children  in  his  will  writh  the  written  con- 
sent of  die  mother  (75-13-2).  A minor  14 
years  or  older  may  choose  his  guardian 
subject  to  court  fpproval.  If  the  child  is 
under  14,  the  court  appoints  the  guardian 
wdth  consideration  to  the  wishes  of  the 
child.  Parents  are  preferred,  but  if  there  is 
a conflict  of  interest  between  the  parents, 
a child  of  tender  age  is  given  to  the  mother. 
If  the  child  is  at  an  age  where  he  requires 
education  and  preparation  for  business  or 
labor,  guardianship  is  given  to  the  fother 
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(75-13-13).  Parents  living  together  are  joint 
guardians  with  equal  ri^ts.  Neither  has 
a paramount  ri^t  with  respect  to  custody 
or  control  (75-13-18). 


If  a wife  remains  inc*ompetent  to  convey 
property  for  two  years  or  is  shown  to  the 
court  to  be  permanently  incompetent,  her 
inchoate  interest  in  her  husband’s  real  prop- 
erty is  relinquished  and  cut  off  (75-13-22). 
A guardian  for  her  may  be  appointed  on  the 
petition  of  the  husband  or  anyone  interest- 
ed in  the  real  property  (75-13-23).  She  is 
given  notice,  and  she  may  appear  in  person 
or  by  counsel  to  represent  her  interests. 
The  court  finds  on  the  issues  of  compe- 
tency, necessity  of  sale  and  the  cash  value 
of  the  property  (75-13-25).  A special  guard- 
ian (other  than  the  husband)  is  appointed 
to  handle  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  he 
may  convey  the  property  (75-13-26).  He 
also  administers  the  money  received  from 
the  sale  (75-13-27). 


WOls,  Successiim  and  Probate 


Every  person  over  18  years  of  age  and  of 
sound  mind  may  make  a will,  "provided, 
that  a married  man  shall  not  devise  away 
from  his  wife  more  than  two-thirds  in  value 
of  his  legal  or  equitable  estates  in  real  prop- 
erty without  her  consent  in  writing’  (74-1- 
1).  If  a man  marries  after  he  has  made  a 
will  and  his  wife  survives  him,  the  will  is 
presumed  to  be  revoked,  unless  provision 
has  been  made  for  her  by  marriage  contract 
or  other  written  agreement  (74-1-25). 
surviving  wife  may  elect  to  take  her  statu- 
tory one-third,  or  she  may  take  under  her 
husband’s  will  (74-4-4).  Succession  in  the 
absence  of  a will  is  as  follows:  spouse  and 
one  issue  — one-half  to  spouse,  one-half  to 
child  or  its  issue;  spouse  and  more  than  one 
issue  — one-third  to  spouse,  rest  divided 
among  the  children  or  their  children  by  rep- 
resentation; spouse  and  no  issue  — $100,000 
to  surviving  spouse,  excess  goes  one-half  to 


spouse,  one-half  to  father  and  mother  or 
survivor  or  brothers  and  sisters  or  their 
children  or  grandchildren  if  the  mother  and 
father  are  dead;  spouse  and  no  relatives  as 
set  forth  immediately  above  — to  spouse. 

There  are  limitations  upon  the  ri^t  of  a 
married  woman  to  serve  as  an  administra- 
trix or  executrix.  If  an  unmarried  woman 
is  appointed  an  executrix  in  a will  and  sub- 
sequently marries,  anyone  interested  in  the 
estate  may  object  to  her  serving  as  such 
when  the  will  is  admitted  to  probate  (75- 
.3-17).  Objection  may  also  be  made  to  the 
appointment  of  a married  woman  as  an 
administratrix  of  an  estate  where  there  is 
no  will  (75-4-5). 

A wife,  husband  or  minor  children  have 
possession  of  the  homestead  and  exempt 
property  during  the  administration  of  an 
estate  (75-8-1).  75-3-2  provides  for  summary 
administration  and  distribution  of  estates 
not  over  $1,500  and  applies  to  the  wife,  hus- 
band, and  minor  children. 

The  Working  Woman 

It  is  unlawful  to  employ  a woman  in  a 
mine  or  smelter  (34-4-1).  Stores,  shops,  ho- 
tels, restaurants,  or  other  places  where 
women  or  girls  are  employed  as  clerks,  or 
help,  must  provide  a place  for  them  to  sit 
tlown  when  not  performing  their  duties  (34- 
4-2).  A forty-ei^t  hour  week  (8  hour  day) 
has  been  established  for  women  with  the 
exception  of  domestics,  executives  and  in 
emergency  situations.  This  does  not  apply 
to  packing  perishable  fruit  or  vegetables 
during  the  season  or  to  manufacturing  con- 
tainers thereof;  or,  to  picking,  cleaning,  etc., 
of  fowl  (34-4-3).  There  is  a wage  board  set 
up  to  report  on  labor  conditions,  a minimum 
wage  to  supply  a proper  cost  of  living  rate, 
and  hours  and  working  conditions  of  wo- 
men and  minors  (34-4-6).  The  Industrial 
Commission  can  fix  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions in  any  trade  or  industry  (34-4-9). 
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(t  may  fix  wages  in  special  circumstances  — 
handicapped,  aged  and  apprentices  (34<4< 
10).  An  employee  may  sue  to  recover  any 
deficiency  under  a minimum  wage  and 
costs  of  suit  regardless  of  an  agreement  to 
work  for  less  (34-4-17).  The  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  payment  of  wages  do  not  apply 
to  domestics  (3^10-1). 

Protection  Under  the  Criminal  Law 

76-15-1  makes  r^sal  to  provide  for  a 
wife  or  minor  child  a felony.  Privilege  of 
communication  between  husband  and  wife 
does  not  apply  in  an  action  brought  under 
this  section.  Generally,  however,  a wife 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  testify  against  her 
husband,  nor  a husband  against  his  wife 
(77-1-10).  Neither  husband  nor  wife  shall 
be  a competent  witness  for  or  against  the 
other  in  a criminal  action  or  proceeding  to 
which  one  or  both  are  parties,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  except  in  cases  of 
criminal  violence  upon  one  by  the  other, 
in  cases  of  crimes  defined  in  the  chapter  of 
the  Penal  Code  relating  to  pandering,  and 
in  cases  of  the  crime  of  deserting  or  neglect- 
ing to  support  a wife  or  minor  child,  or  in 
cases  where  it  is  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided by  law  (74-44-4). 

When  paternity  in  a bastardy  proceeding 
has  been  established,  the  father  must  pay 
a reasonable  sum  for  support,  maintenance, 
and  education  of  the  child  until  its  18th 
birthday,  together  with  actual  hospital  and 
medical  expense  incurred  by  the  mother  in 
prenatal  care  and  delivery.  The  adjudged 
father  may  be  required  to  give  bond  to 
secure  these  payments  (77-60-7).  Default 
under  the  bond  may  subject  the  defendant 
and  his  sureties  to  court  process  to  enforce 
payment  of  an  unpaid  installment  (77-60- 
10),  If  the  default  is  willful,  the  defendant 
may  be  adjudged  in  contempt  of  court  and 
committed  to  jail  until  payment  is  made 
(77-60-11).  If  the  mother  and  father  of  a 


child  bom  out  of  wedlock  intermarry,  the 
child  shall  be  legitimate  in  all  respects,  and 
any  bond  for  his  support  becomes  void  (77- 
60-14).  The  father  of  a child  bom  out  of 
wedlock  does  not  have  a right  to  the  cus- 
tody and  control  until  after  the  child  is  ten 
years  of  age,  unless  it  appears  that  the 
mother  is  not  a suitable  person  to  have 
control  and  custody.  (77-60*12). 

Women  as  Citizens  and  Taxpayers 

A woman  in  Utah  enjoys  all  civil,  political 
and  religious  rights  and  privileges  (Article 
IjV,  Sec.  1,  Utah  Constitution).  Whether 
or  not  she  takes  advantage  of  them  is  cover- 
ed elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  provisions  of  the  Tax  Code  apply  to 
both  men  and  women.  The  term  “taxpayer” 
means  any  person,  trust,  or  estate  required 
to  file  an  individual  income  tax  return  (59- 
14-1).  By  filing  separate  income  tax  returns, 
a husband  and  wife  may  avail  themselves 
of  lower  tax  rates  and  a resulting  tax  bene- 
fit. 

The  first  $40,000  of  a decedent’s  estate 
is  exempt  from  inheritance  tax  if  the  estate 
goes  to  the  husband,  wife,  and/or  children 
of  the  decedent  (59-12-2).  There  is  no  spe- 
cific marital  exemption  for  a wife. 

Legal  Status  of  Women 
Recommendations 

The  recommendations  relating  to  the 
legal  and  tax  status  of  women  have  been 
divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  is  made 
up  of  recommendations  for  changes  in  ex- 
isting legislation  and  the  enactment  of  new 
la\^.  The  second  is  composed  of  questions 
that  should  form  the  basis  of  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Utah  State  Bar  or  the 
Utah  Legislative  Council. 

Legislative  Action 

Bepeal  of  75-3-17  and  75-4-5,  Utah  Code 
Annotated,  1953,  which  limit  the  right  of 
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a married  woman  to  serve  as  an  executrix 
and  administratrix  respectively. 

Amendment  of  78-46*10,  Utah  Ck>de  Anno- 
tated, 1953,  to  remove  Ae  exemption  from 
jury  service  afforded  to  women  who  have 
the  care  of  minor  diUdren. 

Amendment  of  30-2-9,  Utah  Code  Annotat- 
ed, 1953,  which  provides  that  the  e?^nses 
of  a family  are  the  joint  responsibility  of 
both  the  husband  and  wife  or  either  of 
them  to  include  a provision  defining  when 
the  family  relationship  terminates  in  the 
case  of  divorce. 

Amendment  of  59-14-5,  Utah  Code  Anno- 
tate^ 19^,  (Tax  Code)  to  include  deduc- 
tions for  child  care,  personal  education  ex* 
penses  and  payments  to  retirement  ffmds. 

We  join  the  subcommittee  on  employment 
in  recommending  the  following; 

1.  Enactment  of  a provision  providing 
for  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

2.  Establishment  of  a uniform  minimum 
wage  applicable  to  both  men  and 
women. 

3.  The  number  of  hours  that  both  men 
and  women  can  work  for  one  employ- 
er should  be  limited  to  48  hours  a 
week  with  overtime  paid  at  the  rate 
of  time  and  a half  over  40  hours. 

The  preceding  provisions  would  exempt 
executives,  administrative  and  profession- 
al personnel.  The  exemption  of  agricul- 
tural workers  and  domestics  should  be 
studied. 

4.  A system  of  regulation  of  working  con- 
ditions of  both  men  and  women  should 


be  established  to  apply  to  all  employ- 
ers. Adequate  inspection  should  m 
provided. 

Questions  Raised 

1.  74-4-3  provides  that  one-third  in  value 
of  all  the  legal  or  equitable  estates  real 
property  possessed  by  a husband  at 
any  time  during  the  marriage  shall  be 
set  apart  as  the  wife's  separate  prop- 
erty if  she  survives  him.  Is  this  equi* 
table  at  a time  when  an  individual  can 
accumulate  a fortune  without  owning 
any  real  property? 

2.  Should  Utah  become  a community 
property  state? 

3.  Should  a wife's  right  to  sue  her  hus- 
band or  his  estate  in  an  action  relating 
to  contract  or  property  be  extended 
to  include  the  right  to  sue  in  an  action 
in  tort?  The  Utfm  Supreme  Court  held 
in  August  1963  in  Bubalcava  vs.  Gis- 
seman,  384  P2d  389,  that  such  an  ac- 
tion was  not  permitted.  The  Court's 
reasoning  was  based  largely  on  the 
possibility  of  a husband  and  wife  col- 
luding to  defraud  an  insurance  com- 
pany. 

4.  Should  die  husband  have  die  right  to 
change  the  family  domicHe  widiout 
his  \^fe's  consent  and  then  use  deser- 
tion as  a ground  for  divorce  in  the 
event  she  fails  to  follow  him?  Should 
women  be  able  to  establish  separate 
domicile  for  all  purposes? 

5.  Should  die  right  to  garnish  wages  be 
limited  when  the  use  of  this  remedy 
often  discourages  the  debtor  from 
seeking  employment? 
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Utah’s  political  history  is  a study  in  con- 
trast with  the  political  history  of  much  of 
the  United  States.  From  1847  until  1852, 
Utah  women  voted  on  all  reli^ous  and  sec- 
ular matters.  This  privile^  was  withdrawn 
when  Utah  became  a territory. 

On  February  5,  1870,  a bill  known  as 
H.  F.  16  was  introduced  into  the  House. 
Entitled  “An  act  granting  to  women  the 
elective  franchise,”  it  was  passed  unani- 
mously. Although  Acting  Governor  S.  A. 
Mann  had  "very  grave  and  serious  doubts” 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  such  a bill,  he 
sigued  it  into  law  on  February  12,  1870. 
Sometime  between  then  and  1888  this  law 
apparently  was  "annulled,”  However,  in 
April  1895  the  Utah  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion voted  in  favor  of  reinstating  women’s 
suffrage.* 

The  women  of  Utah  were  early  interested 
in  suffrage  and  intermittently  had  the 
franchise  even  in  territorial  days.  Utah’s 
Constitution  permanently  gave  them  the 
power  to  vote.  Because  of  their  political 
privileges  Utah  women  became  active 
participators  and  conspicuous  figures  in 
the  National  Woman^  Su^age  Move- 
ment. To  support  this  cause  they  sent 
delegates  regularly  to  the  National  Suf- 
frage Convention.^ 

The  following  facts  serve  as  evidence  that 
women  were  active  in  early  political  life. 
The  first  woman  state  senator  in  the  nation 
served  in  1897  in  Utah.  She  was  Dr.  Martha 
Hughes  Cannon,  a Democrat  who  defeated 
her  husband,  a Republican,  for  the  seat. 


Dr.  Cannon  was  one  of  the  first  licensed 
medical  doctors  in  Utah.  She  sponsored 
legislation  dealing  with  health  and  sanita- 
tion. At  the  same  session  two  Utah  women 
sat  in  the  Utah  House  of  Representatives, 
Sarah  K.  Anderson  of  Ogden  and  Kurithe  K. 
LaBarthe  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Seraph  Young, 
a niece  of  Brigham  Young,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  woman  to  cast  a municipal 
vote  in  Utah.  This  was  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  election  of  August  1870.* 

Women’s  influence  on  early  state  legisla- 
tion is  significant.  In  1911,  although  no 
women  served  in  this  legislature,  three  bills 
supported  by  women  were  drafted  and 
passed.  They  were  a Nine-Hour  Law  for 
women  workers;  the  Child  Labor  Law;  and 
Compulsory  Notification  of  venereal  di- 
seases. Three  other  bills  sponsored  by 
women  were  considered  and  subsequently 
passed;  Wife-Desertion  Act;  Anti-Ciga- 
rette Law;  and  Anti-Cambling  Law.  The 
1913  session  had  four  women  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Their  sponsorship  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  the  following  laws: 
Minimum  Wage  Law  for  Women;  Woman 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor;  Joint 
Cuardian^ip  of  Children;  and  a Mother’s 
Pension  Act.* 

^Jaumat  of  the  Legislatioe  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  1870.  pp  63.  95.  122. 

CompUed  Lews  of  UtaK  Vd.  1.  1888,  p*  121. 

Uuih  Hietorical  Quorteriy^  Vol.  25,  1657,  p.  106. 

-Max  Binheim,  Women  of  the  West^  pp.  167-180* 
"Everett  L-  C(K>Iey.  **Women  in  Vtih  in  PoltHcs,’'  p.  15. 
*L0y  M.  Ritchie,  **What  Utah  Women  Have  Dime  With 
Thetr  Vote.*'  Utah  Survey,  Vot.  1,  No.  8,  1914.  pp.8-13. 
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Wmnai  in  Public  Office 

The  14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  removed  the  legal  bar- 
riers to  women’s  participation  in  political 
and  civic  life,  but  centuries  of  tradition  with 
a pattern  of  exclusion  of  women  from  these 
activities  does  not  change  ovemi^t. 

Our  committee  surveyed  the  number  of 
Utah  women  who  have  held  elective  office, 
both  federal  and  state.  In  appointive 
offices,  Utah  has  had  several  distinguished 
women  serve  on  the  federal  level.  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Acord  Hyde,  Utah’s  first  national 
committee  woman,  served  as  Collector  of 
Customs  in  Hawaii  for  eight  years,  having 
been  appointed  April  21,  1925  by  President 
Coolidge  and  reappointed  by  President 
Hoover.  Mrs.  Florence  E.  AUen  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  Sixth  Circuit  in  1934  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Mrs.  Ivy  Baker  Priest 
was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  by  President  Eisenhower.  Mrs.  Es- 
ther K Peterson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  is  the  highest  woman  appointee  in 
the  administrations  of  Resident  Kennetfy 
and  President  Johnson.  Mrs.  Peterson  also 
served  as  the  Executive  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Resident’s  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women. 

On  the  slate  level  women  have  served  as 
appointees  to  various  commissions  through- 
out the  histCHry  of  the  state.  However,  die 
number  serving  and  the  scope  of  service 
have  never  been  as  large  as  at  the  present 
time.  Table  7 gives  infonnation  supplied 
by  Governor  Calvin  L.  Hampton’s  office 
regarding  the  number  of  women  currently 
serving  on  state  cconmittees  and  boards. 

It  is  apparent  freon  the  survey  of  offices 
held  by  women  that  while  they  can  and 
have  been  elected  to  public  offices,  such  as 
state  representatives  in  significant  numbers, 
still  they  have  not  been  as  effective  in  seek- 


ing many  public  offices  as  they  might  be. 
In  fact,  there  exists  in  the  women  of  Utah 
a large  reservoir  of  untapped  talent  which 
couH  be  put  to  use  in  public  offices.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  here  that  while  many  of 
the  state  committees  upon  which  women 
are  now  serving  deal  with  the  traditional 
areas  of  “wanen’s  intrarests,”  i.  e.  health, 
education  and  welfare,  many  do  not.  Thus 
at  least  in  this  area  of  service,  some  of  the 
latent  potential  of  women  is  not  being  re- 
cognized and  put  to  use  for  society’s  bene- 


Political  Participation 

The  Women’s  Democratic  Club  was  or- 
ganized by  18  women  in  1895  and  the  Re- 
publican Women’s  Club  of  Salt  Lake  City 
was  founded  in  1899.  Their  records  show 
that  it  is  the  oldest  Republican  Women’s 
Club  in  the  United  States  which  has  met 
continuously. 

Mrs.  Emmeline  B.  Wells,  an  ardent  Re- 
publican and  woman  suffragist,  edited  The 
Wmnan’s  Exponent  in  Salt  Lake  City  for 
nearly  forty  years,  August  1,  1877  to  1914, 
when  the  magazine  was  discontinued.  This 
publication  crusaded  for  suffrage  and  car- 
ried the  cause  to  every  community  and 
hamlet  in  Utah.  The  Woman’s  Suffrage 
Association  was  formed  before  Utah  be- 
came a stata  Throu^  the  efforts  of  its 
members,  a wonen’s  suffrage  plank  was 
written  into  the  platforms  of  both  political 
parties  in  1895.  It  was  endorsed  by  both 
parties  for  adoption  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  which  began  meeting  on  March 
4,  1895.  It  was  thus  written  in  the  state 
constitution  that  women  diould  have  the 
right  to  vote.  Although  Wyoming  passed 
its  woman  suffrage  law  two  months  earlier 
than  Utah,  a municipal  election  in  August 
1870  provided  Utah  women  with  the  first 
opportunity  to  vote.  National  woman’s 
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TABLE  7 


Total  Membership  and  Number  of  Women  Appointees  on  Stale 
Committees  and  Boards.  1966 


Committees  and  Boards 

Total 

Membership 

Women 

Appointees 

.\dng,  Council  on 

11 

2 

Athletic  Commission 

3 

0 

Building  Board 

5 

1 

Children  and  Youth,  Committee  on 

12 

3 

Civil  Rights  Commission 

15 

3 

College  of  Southern  Utah,  Board  Trustees 

12 

2 

Corrections,  Board  of 

7 

1 

Criminal  Justice  Administration,  Council  on 

15 

2 

Deaf  and  Blind,  Advisory  Board  for  School  of 

5 

2 

Fair  Association 

12 

3 

Fish  and  Game  Commission 

5 

0 

Forestry  and  Fire  Control 

10 

0 

Fulbri^t-Hayes  Scholarship  Committee 

5 

1 

Great  Salt  Lake  Authority 

5 

0 

Golden  Spike  Centennial  Commission 

9 

2 

Handicapped  Children,  Advisory  Committee  for 

9 

4 

Health,  State  Board  of 

7 

2 

Hi^er  Education,  Coordinating  Council  of 

9 

2 

Historical  Society,  Board  of  Trustees 

11 

3 

Hospital  Council 

10 

4 

Indian  Affairs,  Commission 

3 

0 

Institute  of  Fine  Arts 

13 

4 

Library  Commission 

9 

2 

Little  Hoover  Commission 

12 

0 

Land  Board 

6 

0 

Mental  Health,  Advisory  Council  of 

11 

1 

Merit  System  Council 

3 

1 

Nursing  Homes,  Advisory  Council  of 

7 

3 

Park  and  Recreation  Board 

12 

0 

Retirement  Board 

7 

1 

Road  Commission 

5 

0 

State  Course  of  Study  Committee 

11 

3 

Tax  Commission 

4 

0 

Tourist  and  Publicity  Council 

7 

0 

University  of  Utah,  Board  of  Regents 

12 

0 

Utah  State  University,  Board  of  Trustees 

12 

2 

Water  and  Power  Board 

14 

0 

Weber  College,  Board  of  Trustees 

14 

1 

Welfare  Commission 

3 

1 

Women,  Governor’s  Committee  on  Status  of 

7 

7 

Note:  This  table  lists  all  committees  and  boards  which  have  women  appointees.  Only  a few  of  the  better 
known  committees  which  have  all  men  are  Usted.  The  total  number  of  all  committees  and  boards  in  state 
government  is  unbelievably  large.  See  Figure  6,  page  40. 
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su^age  was  not  accomplished  until  1920, 
some  fifty  years  later. 

Mrs.  Wells  was  a fiiend  of  such  nation* 
al  sufirage  leaders  as  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  and  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  all  of  udinn  are  said  to  have  visit- 
ed her  in  her  Salt  Lake  City  home. 

Women’s  OrganizaticHis  and 
Civic  Responsibilities 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  settle- 
ment  of  Utah,  the  partidpation  and  ac- 
ceptance of  women  as  volunteers  in  the 
communities  ha;'  been  excellent.  A brief 
historical  review  wOl  serve  to  illustrate  this. 
Even  before  the  Mormons  came  to  Utah, 
the  Belief  Society,  a women’s  group  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  Qiurch,  was  organized 
not  only  to  help  the  poor  and  needy  but 
also  to  instruct  and  inform  the  memb^bip. 
Also,  eariy  in  the  state’s  histwy,  other 
churches  amd  rdigious  groups  came  to  Utah 
and  each  of  these  has  a comparable  record 
of  valued  service  to  humanity.  Religion, 
however,  did  not  reach  into  all  lives  nor 
into  all  facets  of  any  one  life.  A real  need 
for  other  outlets  existed.  Before  the  turn 
of  the  century,  culturally  minded  women 
had  joined  together  in  many  clubs  for  study 
and  personal  growth.  Then  in  1911  the 
Assodation  of  City  Clubs  was  organized; 
its  main  purpose  wsis  to  improve  citizen- 
ship. Two  delegates  firom  each  existing 
woman’s  club  formed  the  Association’.  The 
first  projects  included  extension  and  im- 
provement of  playgrounds,  appointment  of 
a woman  as  Pure  Food  Inspector,  establish- 
ment of  a public  market,  and  consideration 
of  smoke  nuisance. 

From  this  beginning  women’s  groups 
have  grown  and  been  influential  in  many 
areas.  Ontside  of  the  political  parties,  there 
are  several  state-wide  organizations  which 
concern  themselves  with  legislative  pro- 
cesses, legislation,  voters,  voting  registra- 


tion, and  various  other  political  and  civic 
questions.  An  insight  into  their  member- 
ship and  activities  can  be  gained  by  a 
thumbnail  sketch  of  a few  groups. 

One  of  the  oldest  women’s  organizaPons 
is  the  Utah  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
which  is  older  than  the  state.  A member 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  i^  has  a long  record  of  service  for  its 
five  thousand  members  in  eleven  districts 
covering  the  entire  state  with  one  hundred 
fifty  clubs. 

Another  nationally  affiliated  organization 
is  the  Utah  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women’s  Clubs,  established  in 
1918,  which  has  an  impressive  record  of 
service  and  education.  It  was  this  organi- 
zation which  first  approached  Governor 
George  Dewey  Clyde  in  1963  about  possible 
creation  of  a Governor’s  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  Women  i.a  Utah. 

The  Women’s  State  Legislative  Council 
of  Utah,  formed  in  1920,  was  once  nation- 
ally affiliated  but  is  now  one  of  a few  such 
groups  left  functioning  in  the  United  States. 
The  150  organization  members  send  two  or 
three  delegates  to  meetings  in  Salt  L^ke 
City  to  represent  them.  These  delegates 
represent  and  can  reach  about  20,000  wom- 
en in  Utah.  The  object  of  this  group  is  to 
investigate  and  study  subjects  of  state  and 
national  interest  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing and  bringing  to  fruition  beneficial 
legislation  for  the  State  of  Utah.  Their 
theme  is  '“Better  government  through  wider 
partidpation.” 

The  American  Assodation  of  University 
Women,  organized  in  Utah  in  1942  has 
taken  leadership  in  urging  women  to  make 
themselves  available  for  public  office  and 
has  suggested  the  names  of  qualified  wom- 
en for  appointive  office.  They  have  sup- 
ported important  pieces  of  legislation. 

^Ritclne»  op.  cU* 
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The  League  of  Women  Voters,  establish- 
ed in  Utah,  has  studied  social  and  political 
problems  in  depth.  For  example,  in  1957 
the  League  began  a study  of  welfare  pro- 
grams in  Utah  and  later  concentrated  on 
the  problems  of  juveniles.  In  October  1959, 
its  report.  The  Juvenile  Courts  and  Deten- 
tion Facilities  of  Utah,  was  published  and 
proved  influential  in  securing  a new  Juve- 
nile Court  Act  in  1965. 

In  addition  to  the  organizations  men- 
tioned above,  on  a county  and  city  level 
across  die  state  there  are  many  women*s 
groups  concerned  with  various  phases  of 
life.*  To  attempt  to  mention  all  voluntary 
groups  and  to  chart  their  projects  and 
accomplishments  would  be  an  endless  task. 
Suffice  it  to  say  there  is  probably  not  a 
community  service  that  some  women's 
group  has  not  accomplished  in  some  com- 
munity. It  is  apparent  that  the  women  of 
Utah  have  indeed  met  the  communities’ 
needs  for  volunteer  groups. 

Political  arid  Civic  Responsibilities 
Recommendations 

Legally  the  women  of  Utah  have  every 
right  to  full  participation  in  political  life. 


As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  women  still 
do  not  function  as  effectively  in  this  area 
as  they  could. 

Since  human  resources  are  the  greatest 
resource  in  the  world  today  and  much  of 
the  potential  of  women  is  going  unused, 
we  recommend  the  following; 

1.  That  all  educational  institutions  and 
communications  media  use  their  facili- 
ties to  inform  and  educate  women  as 
to  the  elective  and  appointive  offices 
available. 

2.  That  qualified  women  be  encouraged 
to  seek  election  to  public  office  and 
that  voters  be  urged  to  support  candi- 
dates on  the  basis  of  qualification. 

3.  That  a roster  of  women  qualified  for 
policy-making  positions  at  all  govern- 
mental levels  be  maintained. 

4.  That  public  officials  consider  such 
qualified  women  for  appointment  to 
appropriate  commissions  and  advisory 
committees. 

5.  That  every  effort  be  made  to  educate 
all  citizens,  whether  they  are  employ- 
ed or  not,  to  the  unlimited  number  of 
ways  in  which  they  can  serve  their 
community  as  volunteers. 

*Sce  Appendii  for  names  of  women*s  organizatiom  ooom- 
atiins  in  the  establishment  of  the  Oovemor^s  Committee 
on  &e  Status  of  Women, 
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The  Progress  Report  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women,  De- 
cember 1964,  included  a list  of  unmet  needs 
in  community  and  family  services  in  Utah. 
The  report  pointed  out  that  these  needs 
vary  with  different  regions  of  the  state,  and 
with  the  organized  efforts  being  made  to 
meet  them.  The  report  recommended  that 
public  and  private  agencies  increase  their 
own  efforts  and  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  help 
alleviate  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the 
areas  of  neglect  and  delinquency,  child 
welfare  services,  diagnostic  and  mental 
health  services,  day  care  centers,  detention 
and  foster  home  facilities,  and  Homemaker 
Services. 

The  Thirty-sixth  State  Legislature,  meet- 
ing in  January  1965,  passed  the  following 
legislation: 

1.  A Child  Abuse  Act  which  requires  re- 
porting of  such  abuse  cases  to  local  police 
or  county  shertffs  offices,  and  provides  that 
protective  social  services  be  made  available 
for  affected  children. 

2.  Human  Ri^ts  legislation,  including 
a Public  Accommodations  Act  and  an  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act,  prohibiting 
discrimmation  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex  or  national  origin. 

3.  Reapportionment  legislation  which  ap- 
portioned both  houses  of  the  state  legisla- 


tinre  on  the  “One-Man  One-Vote"  principle, 
and  redistricted  the  state’s  two  congression- 
al districts  in  the  same  manner. 

4.  Urban  renewal  enabling  legislation. 
(Within  six  months  the  voters  of  Provo  and 
Salt  Lake  City  had  refused  to  establish 
urban  renewal  agencies.) 

5.  A proposed  constitutional  amendment 
allowing  the  formation  of  metropolitan 
governments. 

6.  A resolution  providing  for  a consti- 
tutional convention  to  be  voted  on  at  the 
1966  election. 

7.  Legislation  creating  a Little  Hoover 
Commission  to  study  the  executive  branch 
of  government  and  make  recommendations. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Little  Hoov- 
er Commission,  January  1966,  if  adopted 
could  materially  affect  the  quabty  and 
quantity  of  community  and  family  services 
in  Utah.  The  present  structure  of  Utah 
government  is  shown  in  Figure  6 and  the 
proposed  reorganization  is  shown  in  Figure 
7.  At  present  there  are  more  than  150 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch  and  more 
than  a hundred  special  funds.  Each  time 
a new  state  service  has  been  undertaken  a 
new  agency  is  created. 

The  chairman  of  the  Little  Hoover  Com- 
mission, in  releasing  the  report  stated: 
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History  is  really,  in  the  main,  the  story 
of  man’s  efforts  to  obtain  the  best  he  can 
imagine  life  will  hold  for  him  — and  to 
maintain  law  and  order  so  that  enrich- 
ment of  living  may  proceed  generation 
after  generation.  It  must  be  the  obliga- 
tion, the  purpose  of  government,  to  pro- 
vide the  environment  in  which  this  ad- 
vancement will  be  possible.’ 

Poverty  Programs 

On  a national  level,  concern  over  poverty 
had  led  to  the  proposal  of  a federal  Econ- 
omic Opportunity  Act.  Anticipating  its 
passage,  the  Salt  Lake  Area  Community 
Services  Council,  in  May  1964,  established 
the  Exploratory  Committee  on  Anti-Poverty 
to  assemble  information  concerning  pover- 
ty, its  causes,  extent  and  effect  in  the  Salt 
Lake  area  and  throughout  Utah,  and  to 
malce  recommendations  for  implementing 
the  anti-poverty  program  at  both  state  and 
local  levels. 

According  to  the  national  poverty  index, 
any  family  with  less  than  $2000  annual  in- 
come is  poor.  The  poverty  line  is  drawn 
at  $3000  for  an  urban  family  of  four,  and 
70  percent  of  that  for  a rural  family  of 
four.'  The  following  Utah  counties  have 
tile  highest  percentage  of  families  in  pov- 
erty*. Duchesne,  Emery,  Juab,  Millard, 
Piute,  Rich,  San  Juan,  Sanpete,  Washing- 
ton  and  Wayne.  (See  Figure  8.)  However, 
the  largest  number  of  poor  families  is  found 
in  the  heavily  populated  counties  of  Salt 
Lake  and  Weber.  A total  of  17,211  families, 
or  8.3  percent  of  all  Utah  families,  have 
less  than  $2000  income  annually.  Drawing 
the  line  at  $3000  income  there  are  30,768 
families  in  poverty  or  14.7  percent  of  all  the 
families  in  Utah.* 

Title  I of  the  federal  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  provided 
money  to  school  districts  for  improving  ed- 
ucation of  children  from  families  of  less 
than  $2000  income  and  also  from  large  fam- 


ilies receiving  public  assistance.  In  Utah, 
according  to  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  there  are  11,680  of  these 
children,  ages  5 to  17;  they  are  4.8  percent 
of  all  children  in  this  age  grouping. 

By  formal  action  in  1964  both  the  Salt 
Lake  City  and  County  Commissions  dele- 
gated to  the  Community  Services  Council 
the  responsibility  of  developing  a Com- 
munity Action  Program  for  the  Salt  Lake 
area.  This  program  is  designed  to  mobilize 
and  coordinate  community  resources  to 
combat  poverty  or  the  causes  of  economic 
and  cultural  deprivation.  Interestingly  e- 
nough,  women  have  been  appointed  to  the 
two  top  positions  of  executive  director  and 
assistant  director.  Approval  and  funding 
for  the  administration  of  the  program  and 
for  the  establishment  of  four  Neighborhood 
Action  Centers  was  obtained  in  1966  and 
the  centers  are  now  in  operation.  The  lar- 
gest geographical  neighboorhood  (Granger- 
Keams)  comprises  300  square  miles  with 
11,830  people  involved.  The  smallest  (Cen- 
tral City)  is  one  square  mile  and  has  20,629 
people  involved. 

Weber  and  Davis  Counties  also  have 
Community  Action  Agencies  and  extensive 
Economic  Opportunity  programs.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  Box  Elder.  Cache 
and  Rich  Counties  have  formed  a three- 
county  agency.  Further  south,  six  rural 
counties  have  formed  a Community  Action 
Agency  for  administering  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity projects:  Sevier,  Sanpete,  Millard, 
Juab,  Piute  and  Wayne.  Other  counties 
are  in  the  process  of  such  organization. 

The  Utah  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity coordinates  the  poverty  programs  in 
the  state.  Three  Job  Corps  camps  have 

'Joseph  Rosenblatt*  Interim  statement  on  the  work  of 
'^Commission  on  the  Organization  of  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government,'’  September  24f  1965,  p.  19* 

-Serial  Security  Bulletin,  July  1965,  p.  3-27* 

S.  Census,  i960.  See  also  Ceonce  B1  an ch*  Fomitif 
Incomes  by  Counties  in  Vtuh.  Utah  Resources  Series  23. 
Agriculturm  Exeriment  Station  and  Cooperative  Extension 
Service^  1964* 
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Number  of  families  less  than  $2000  annual  income  and  percent  these 
families  are  of  all  Emilies  in  the  county. 


been  established  in  Utah  and  21  Neighbor^ 
hood  Youth  Corps  projects  have  been  oper- 
ated. Project  Headstart,  a crash  program 
for  preschool  children,  was  operated  in 
seven  school  districts  for  about  900  children 
during  the  summer  of  1965,  and  will  oper- 
ate in  thirteen  districts  for  more  than  1500 
children  in  the  summer  of  1966.  Table  8 
is  a summary  of  Economic  Opportunity 
projects  in  Utah. 

Even  though  the  heaviest  concentration 
of  poverty  is  in  the  urban  areas  along  the 
Wasatch  Front,  it  is  these  areas  which  have 
the  most  resources  to  attack  the  problem. 
There  is  a high  economic  level  with  more 
jobs  than  in  rural  areas,  higher  pay,  flexi- 
bility of  employment  opportunities  and 
resources  for  vocational  training. 


On  the  other  hand,  in  the  rural  areas  of 
the  state  where  the  economic  level  is  lower, 
job  opportunities  are  fewer  and  in  some 
places  almost  nonexistent  Young  people 
leave  the  community  to  seek  work.  Some 
rural  communities  have  made  an  effort  to 
attract  industry,  but  where  such  industry 
has  located,  stresses  and  strains  have  been 
created  even  though  the  economy  has  been 
aided.  Women  of  the  community  are  some- 
times tom  between  the  economic  necessity 
of  working  and  the  oft-repeated  tradition 
that  a woman  must  remain  at  home  as  wife 
and  mother.  The  L D S Church  is  now 
heginn  ing  to  adapt  some wh  at  to  these 
changes,  for  example,  by  scheduling  Belief 
Society  meetings  at  ni^t  to  accommodate 
working  women.  Women  are  also  traveling 


TABLE  8 

Summary  of  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Projects  in  Utah,  June  15,  1966. 


Project 

Grant 

State  Technical  Assistance  Grant 

Job  Corps  1564  enrollees 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  3884  enrollees 

$ 49,586. 

15,652,401. 
2,817,089 

College  Work  Study  1368  enrollees 

Adult  Basic  Education  1102  participants 

Rural  Loans  118  grants 

997,180. 

120,000. 

224,110. 

Work  Experience 

Operation  Headstart  1500  participants 

Community  Action  Agencies  (Conduct  and  Administration) 

763,963. 

403,464. 

256,171. 

Community  Action  Agencies  (Program  Development) 
Mirant  Workers’  Projecte 
Pro^ams  for  Indians 

103,305. 

32,498. 

205,454. 

Day  Care  Projects 
Project  Enable 
Project  Medicare  Alert 

91,250. 

43,137. 

51,688. 

Project  Upward  Bound 

Project  Foster  Grandparents 

UtaJi  State  University  Family  Development  Center 

184,014. 

137,336. 

36,870. 

Total  Federal  Funds 

$22,169,516. 

Source:  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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extensively  in  connection  with  their  duties 
on  general  boards  of  the  Church.  * 

In  many  of  the  rural  communities  the 
population  is  almost  totally  LDS,  and  as 
such,  their  lives  are  involved  in  a mutually 
supportive  system  of  religion,  education, 
recreation,  social  life,  and  welfare.  Little 
time  is  left  for  a recognition  of  community- 
wide problems  and  for  the  type  of  planning 
which  involves  all  citizens.  It  has  been 
observed  that  in  some  areas,  however,  those 
women  who  have  leadership  roles  in  the 
Church  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  need 
for  inclusive  community  action. 

The  depressed  economic  level  of  many 
of  Utah’s  counties  has  created  a dispropor- 
tionate load  for  the  public  welfare  system, 
with  members  of  the  minority  groups  claim- 
ing much  of  its  attention  since  they  do  not 
come  under  the  LDS  Church  welfare  pro- 
gram. The  attitude  of  a small  rural  com- 
munity toward  public  welfare  recipients 
and  toward  youngsters  in  trouble  with  the 
law  is  far  different  from  the  attitude  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

Where  concepts  of  community  develop- 
ment and  coordinated  planning  have  been 
introduced  into  communities,  one  notes  a 
begiiming  of  group  interrelationships  which 
may  some  day  break  down  some  of  the  con- 
ventional barriers  to  communication  among 
all  segments  of  the  population.  Hus  seems 
the  only  way  in  which  local  efforts  can 
be  mobilized  to  meet  total  human  needs. 
Complete  dedication  to  the  notion  of  full 
utilization  of  Church  programs  as  the  solu- 
tion to  all  problems  sometimes  prevents 
the  community-wide  planning  necessary  to 
obtain  grants  and  funds  for  assistance  in 
nieeting  total  community  needs. 

Neglect  and  Delinquency 

The  alarming  rise  in  child  neglect  and 
abuse  and  in  juvenile  delinquency  is  a local 
as  well  as  a national  problem.  The  um- 


brella agency  which  eventually  handles  all 
or  most  neglected,  dependent,  and  delin- 
quent children  is  the  Juvenile  Court 

Utah  made  history  in  1913  by  establishing 
the  first  state-wide  juvenile  court  system. 
From  1941  to  1965  the  Court  was  ander  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare,  and  hence 
was  in  the  executive  branch  of  government. 
The  constitutionality  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  not  questioned  until  1963,  but  the 
matter  of  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
judges  had  been  of  concern  to  many  people 
for  many  years. 

In  1957  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Utah  began  a study  of  welfare  programs  in 
Utah  and  later  concentrated  on  the  prob- 
lems of  juveniles.  In  October  1959  the 
Leagne  published  its  report.  The  Juvaiile 
Courts  and  Detention  Facilities  of  Utah. 

In  1959  the  Legislature  asked  the  Utah 
State  Bar  to  study  juvenile  court  laws  and 
to  make  recommendations.  After  a three- 
year  study  the  Bar  Committee  drafted  a 
proposed  Juvenile  Court  Act  based  on  the 
1959  Standard  Juvenile  Court  Act  and  cer- 
tain provisions  of  California  and  Oregon 
jitvenile  court  laws.  This  hill  was  passed  by 
the  House  in  1963  but  was  defoated  in  the 
Senate.  Later  in  1963  the  Utah  Supreme 
Court  declared  unconstitutional  Utah’s  law 
placing  the  Juvenile  Court  under  the  Wel- 
fare Department. 

A continued  study  was  made  from  1963 
to  1965  by  a subcommittee  of  the  Utah  Leg- 
islative Council  composed  of  people  from 
all  walks  of  life.  They  approved  the  main 
provisions  of  the  1963  bill  which  the  1965 
Legislature  then  passed  with  few  revisions. 
This  new  Juvenile  Court  Act  established 
independent  juvenile  courts  on  the  same 
level  as  the  courts  of  general  jurisdiction 
in  Utah.  According  to  Glenn  R.  Winters, 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Judi- 
cature Society,  Utah  now  has  one  of  the 
finest  juvenile  court  laws  in  the  nation.* 

*Ukih  Law  Beviewy  Vol-  9,  Summer  1965* 
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Both  the  State  Bar  Committee  and  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Legislative  Council 
found  that  there  was  a general  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  jurisdiction,  procedures, 
operation  and  administration  of  the  juvenile 
courts.  Many  in  the  state  were  concerned 
about  delinquency,  neglect  and  abuse  of 
children,  but  no  one  seemed  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  children,  parents,  and  the 
public  or  with  the  policies  or  philosophy 
of  the  courts.  The  intense  efforts  of  the 
two  committees  in  formulating  the  new  law 
and  the  complete  debate  in  the  Legislature 
helped  arouse  public  interest  and  created 
better  understanding  of  the  problem. 

The  consensus  was  that  the  qualifications 
required  for  a juvenile  court  judge  as  set 
forth  in  the  law  were  so  important  that 
provisions  should  be  made  for  appointment 
of  the  judge.  Accordingly,  the  Juvenile 
Court  Act  of  1965  set  up  a Juvenile  Court 
Commission,  composed  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  or  a Justice  of  that 
Court  designated  by  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Welfare  Depart- 
ment or  a Commissioner  designated  by  the 
Chairman,  the  President  of  the  Utah  State 
Bar  Association  or  a member  of  the  State 
Bar  Commission  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  State  Director  of  Public 
Health.  When  a vacancy  occurs,  tJie  Gov- 
enor  shall  appoint  a judge  from  the  list  of 
at  least  two  candidates  nominated  by  the 
Commission.  The  judges  are  appointed 
for  terms  of  six  years  and  until  successors 
are  appointed  and  have  qualified. 

The  1965  law  sets  up  the  Board  of  Juve- 
nile Court  Judges,  consisting  of  all  juvenile 
court  judges  of  the  state,  to  consider  and 
deal  witli  problems  arising  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  courts  in  any  or  all 
districts  and  to  establish  general  policies 
and  formulate  uniform  rules  governing 
practices  and  procedures.  The  law  pro- 


vides that  all  employees  of  the  court  and 
board  who  receive  a salary,  except  the  ad- 
ministrator and  referees  serving  the  court 
in  no  other  capacity,  diall  be  selected,  pro- 
moted and  discharged  through  a merit 
system. 

The  law  provides  that  the  judges  or 
judge  of  any  juvenile  court  may  appoint 
a juvenile  court  advisory  committee,  with 
bioad  representation  of  citizens  of  the  dis- 
trict, such  individuals  to  serve  as  citizens 
and  not  as  representatives  of  a professional 
group,  agency  or  unit  of  government.  The 
Board  of  Juvenile  Court  Jud^s  may  ap- 
point a state  juvenile  court  advisory  com- 
mittee including  representatives  from  dis- 
trict advisory  committees  to  the  extent 
feasible.  Such  committees  may  study  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  the  op- 
eration of  tire  juvenile  courts,  including 
facilities  and  services  used  or  needed,  sudi 
as  detention  and  shelter  facilities.  They 
may  also  study  and  make  recommendations 
for  community  programs  and  services  de- 
signed to  prevent  or  correct  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  other  problems  which  may 
come  before  the  juvenile  court.  This  is 
regarded  as  a pioneer  step  by  authorities 
in  the  field  since  it  will  help  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  community  and  the  juven- 
ile courts. 

Another  major  a^ncy  in  the  state  is  the 
Utah  Training  Center  for  the  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency.  The 
Center  was  established  at  the  University 
of  Utah  as  one  of  eleven  pilot  projects  by 
the  federal  government  to  bring  a new  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  delinquency. 
The  agency  is  now  supported  wholly  by 
University  funds. 

The  Center  held  community  conferences 
with  leaders  bx  * most  of  the  counties  of 
Utah  tc  compart  and  evaluate  programs 
for  youth  involvement.  They  also  con- 
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ferred  with  the  PTA,  school  principals  and 
teachers.  The  Center  held  a workshop 
with  juvenile  court  judges,  probation  offi- 
cers, lawyers,  and  Childrens  Bureau  per- 
sonnel on  training  programs  for  court  per- 
sonnel. The  Center  has  also  assisted  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  im- 
plementing the  1965  Child  Abuse  Act.  In 
1964  the  Utah  Training  Center  was  ap- 
pointed as  a subcommittee  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Councils  committee  on  Education  and 
Welfare.  It  conducted  a survey,  held  hear- 
ings and  interviews  and  made  a report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  1965 
Legislature.  A summary  of  these  recom- 
mendations is  in  the  Appendix  to  this  re- 
port, One  recommendation  is  for  a state- 
wide comparable  system  of  record-keeping 
by  law  enforcement  agencies  of  arrests  of 
juveniles,  coded  for  anonymity  for  recall 
and  evaluation  by  a professional  on  basic 
research  and  program  evaluation.  The 
D'*rector  of  the  Center  is  conferring  with 
the  Governor  on  the  need  for  a Youth 
Authority  to  coordinate  flie  various  ser- 
vices, programs,  and  needs  of  juveniles. 

^ Detention 

Under  Utah  law  (55-10-49  Utah  Code 
Annotated,  1953)  children  under  age  16 
shall  not  be  confined  in  jails,  lock-ups  or 
police  cells  used  for  ordinary  criminals  or 
persons  charged  with  a crime. 

A lack  of  a feeling  of  urgency  resulted 
in  poor  and  inadequate  or  nonexistent  de- 
tention centers  which  the  counties  by  law 
had  to  provide.  As  a result  of  the  study 
by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Ut^ 
on  detention  facilities  ^ud  an  investigation 
by  aroused  citizenry  in  Salt  Lake  County 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Salt  I.ake  Deten- 
tion Home,  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  presented  a Detention  Bill  to  the 
1961  Legislature  making  the  state  respon- 
sible for  detention  centers.  There  was  arg- 


ument that  the  state  was  {ve-empting 
county  rights  and  a compromise  act  was 
passed  (55-10-supra).  This  act  gave  primary 
responsibility  for  detention  to  Utahns  29 
counties  with  financial,  professional,  direc- 
tive and  supportive  assistance  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Slate  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  A State  Detention  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  state- 
wide standards  for  detention."  A State  Di- 
rector of  Detention  was  appointed  to  imple- 
ment the  program  and  the  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $250,000  for  the  first  biennium. 
Additional  appropriations  have  been  made 
since  that  time.  Counties  may  share  up  to 
50  percent  in  state  support  if  they  meet 
minimum  standards.  Counties  are  allowed 
to  provide  joint  facilities  if  they  so  desire. 

Only  two  counties.  Salt  Lake  and  Utah, 
have  fully  availed  themselves  of  these 
funds.  Iron  and  Washington  counties  are 
developing  new  facilities;  Sanpete  is  re- 
modeling a section  of  its  Court  House; 
Carbon  has  contracted  with  the  state  for 
building  purposes,  and  Uintah  is  preparing 
to  build  a center  in  the  county  building. 

There  is  still  dissension  and  disagree- 
ment in  some  counties.  The  size  of  the 
state  and  the  distances  between  county 
seats  have  kept  counties  from  joining  to 
provide  Detention  Centers.  The  state  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  is  permitted  by 
law  to  work  with  the  counties  in  resolving 
dii^culties  and  is  attempting  to  initiate 
the  formation  of  centers  in  needed  areas. 
In  some  of  the  rural  counties  where  there 
are  plans  for  enlarging  hospitals  with  Hill- 
Burton  Funds,  the  counties  are  requesting 
space  in  these  buildings  for  detention  pur- 
poses. 

I Day  Care 

Provisions  for  day  care  service  began  in 
1883  with  the  Orphan's  Home  and  Day 

’Mitifmum  Stondonf*  of  Cate  jw  ihe  Delation  of  ChtUren, 
Utah  State  Department  of  I^Uc  Welfare,  Pamphlet 
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Nursery,  wliieh  later  became  the  Children  s 
Service  Society  at  which  time  it  dropped 
the  day  care  program.  In  1894,  the  Nei^> 
borhood  House  began  operation  in  die  west 
side  of  Salt  Lfdce  City,  including  day  care 
services  which  have  continued  to  the 
present.  This  is  the  only  nonproprietary 
day  care  center  in  Utah.  In*  1942,  child 
care  centers  for  mothers  working  in  war 
industries  were  set  up  in  the  school  districts 
with  Lanham  Act  funds.  These  operated 
effectively  until  funds  were  withdrawn  in 
1945.  Standards  and  procedures  for  the 
operation  of  day  care  programs  in  Utah 
were  established  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  in  1942. 

Utah  law  (Title  55,  Chap.  9,  Utah  Code 
Annotated  1953)  provides  that 

no  day  nursery,  person,  association,  cor- 
poration, institution  or  agenw,  shall  pro- 
vide care  and  sumrvision  for  three  or 
more  children  under  4 years  of  age,  in 
lieu  of  care  and  supervision  provided  by 
parents  in  their  homes,  for  periods  of 
more  than  four  hours  but  less  than  24 
hours  in  any  one  day,  without  having  a ' 
license  issued  by  the  Welfare  Commis- 
sion. 

Excluded  hrom  the  licensing  provisions 
is  care  given  to  children  in  homes  of 
parents,  legal  guardians,  ^andparents  and 
other  first  de^e  relatives,  or  in  centers 
provided  by  Boards  of  Education  or  par- 
ochial educational  institutions.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  study,  day  care  centers  are 
those  defined  as  requiring  a license  by  the 
State.  By  such  licensing,  Utah  assures  that 
at  least  minimal  standards  will  be  main- 
tained. 

In  1963  the  Community  Services  Council 
of  the  Salt  Lake  area  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  con- 
ducted a study  of  the  day  care  of  children 
with  funds  allocated  by  die  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau. 

The  study  was  composed  of  four  parts: 
(1)  a survey  of  working,  nonworking,  and 


Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
mothers;  (2)  a survey  of  existing  day  care 
centers;  (3)  responses  from  .selected  com- 
munity service  agencies;  (4)  evaluation  of 
the  feasibility  of  day  care  centers  based 
upon  geographic  area-population  density 
data.  The  study  showed  a significant  need 
for  more  day  care  centers.* 

The  Utah  Study  showed  that  concern  for 
children  and  their  development  has  re- 
placed the  former  emphasis  of  charity  to 
the  mother  and  custodial  care  of  the  child. 
The  1962  amendment  to  the  Federal  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  proems  begun  in 
1935,  contributed  to  this  shift  in  emphasis. 
The  1962  amendment  established  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  with 
emphasis  on  rehabilitation  of  the  family 
unit.  If  in  these  cases  it  is  not  beneficial  to 
the  child  or  mother  for  the  mother  to  re- 
^main  in  the  home,  she  is  encouraged  to 
find  work,  and  expenses  for  day  care  are 
provided.  Thirty-ei^t  percent  of  all 
mothers  with  young  children  on  the  Was- 
atch Front  are  in  the  labor  force. 

At  the  time  of  the  Utah  Study,  there  were 
68  known  day  care  centers  in  the  five 
county  area  along  the  Wasatch  Front. 
These  included  six  nonprofit  centers  for 
the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped. 
At  least  15  percent  were  not  licensed.  The 
existence  of  unlicensed  and  substandard 
centers  is  of  major  concern  and  of  major 
irritation  to  those  operators  complying  with 
the  law.  Parents  and  operators  favor  regu- 
lation and  maintenance  of  standards  by  the 
state,  some  favoring  considerable  supervis- 
ion by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  study  did  not  indicate  community  sup- 
port for  state-operated  day  care  facilities. 

Even  though  day  care  services  in  die 
past  have  concentrated  on  service  to  work- 
ing mothers,  many  children  have  a serious 

"Frank  Q.  Sessions,  et  ol..  Day  Carei  The  Utah  Study 
iWasatm  Front  Counties),  June  1965. 
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need  for  day  care  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  employment  of  the  mother.  To 
quote  the  study: 

The  handicapped  child  needs  special 
training.  The  mother  is  ill  or  deceased. 
The  child  has  been  deserted  by  mother 
or  father.  The  child  lives  in  a slum 
neighborhood  and  has  no  place  to  play. 
There  are  poor  family  relationdiips.  The 
child  has  too  many  brothers  and  sisters 
with  whom  to  share  parental  love  and 
suf^rt  Proper  day  care  gives  the  child 
strength  he  needs  to  withstand  the  pres* 
sures  of  a home  where  negative  family 
relationships  exist  and  often  helps  to  im- 
prove the  nome  situation.  Day  care  is 
one  of  the  best  available  services  to  help 
families  movide  the  essentials  for  emo- 
tional and  physical  OTOwth  necessaiy  for 
young  chil^en.  It  has  been  establidied 
that  there  is  no  validity  in  the  notion  that 
children  must  be  taken  care  of  by  their 
own  mothers  in  order  to  assure  their 
well-being.  What  counts  is  the  quality 
of  care.  The  opinion  that  the  availability 
of  day  care  services  makes  more  women 
leave  their  children  and  enter  the  labor 
market  has  been  used  often  as  an  argu- 
ment against  adequate  service.  The 
presence  of  day  care  services  affects  only 
the  child;  women  work  for  other  reasons. 
Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  good  day 
care  service,  women  seek  more  and  more 
second  rate,  often  hazardous,  alternate 
choices. 

There  has  been  no  implementation  of  the  ' 
recommendations  made  in  the  Utah  Study. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  day  care 
study,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  die 
number  of  day  care  centers  for  the  handi- 
capped for  which  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  provides  funds.  Funds  for  other 
day  care  centers  are  allowed  under  AFDC 
and  child  welfare  cases,  per  each  child 
attending,  at  the  rate  charged  by  the  day 
care  center. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Study*  states 
diat  the  Utah  day  care  program  should  be 
re-evaluated  and  strengthened.  It  does  not 
state  whether  the  centers  should  be  private, 
nonprofit,  or  state-operated,  but  does  say 


that  the  Health  and  Welfare  departments 
should  support  the  centers  financially  and 
that  all  educational  and  vocational,  trans- 
portation, and  supervision  costs  should  be 
met  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

(.  Homemaker  Services 

Homemaker  Services  should  safeguard, 
protect,  stablize  and  unify  the  family.  They 
should  be  available  to  the  aged,  the  chron- 
ically ill,  the  physically  handicapped,  the 
emotionally  disturbed,  and  families  facing 
other  crises.  Homemaker  Services  are  not 
domestic  help;  their  primary  objective  is  to 
preserve  home  values  and  strengthen  family 
life.  Although  the  worth  of  these  services 
has  been  recognized  since  1920  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  little  was  done  in  Utah  to  develop 
either  the  services  or  philosophy.  Recent 
changes  in  social  conditions  have  forced  a 
re-evaluation  of  Homemaker  Services  as  a 
total  community  service. 

Ie  1959  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  the  Salt  Lake  Community  Services 
Council  jointly  sponsored  a study  of  the 
need  for  Homemaker  Services  on  a state- 
wide basis.  The  study  revealed  that  the 
the  family  is  no  longer  the  stable  unit  of 
prior  years,  nor  are  relatives  always  able 
or  willing  to  help  families  in  difficulty. 
Many  families  need  help  only  in  major 
crises,  but  others  seem  unprepared  to  cope 
with  even  daily  problems.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  this  service  be  established 
state-wide,  beginning  with  the  most  pop- 
ulous areas.  Both  public  and  private  agen- 
cies are  receiving  requests  for  Homemaker 
Services.  Table  9 analyses  314  requests 
for  services  during  a six  month  period, 
diowing  that  the  welfare  client  is  not  the 
only  one  who  needs  them.  Table  10  shows 
that  in  approximately  forty  percent  of  all 
cases,  some  type  of  payment  would  be 
forthcoming. 

BetardatUm,  A Comprehensive  Plan  for  l/foft,  Utah 
State  Department  of  Health,  February  1966* 
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TABLE 9 


Requests  for  Homemaker  Services  According  to  Type  of  Need* 


Public  Welfare 

Other  Sources 

Total 

Reason  Requests 

Percent 

Requests 

Percent 

Requests 

Percent 

Family  with  children 

41 

20.9 

44 

37.2 

85 

27.0 

Expectant  and  new 
mothers 

12 

6.1 

11 

9.3 

23 

745 

Chronically  ill  and 
disabled 

51 

26.01 

37 

31.3 

88 

.28.0 

Acute  hospitalization 

20 

10.2 

10 

8.4 

30 

9.5 

Aging 

72 

36.7 

16 

13.3 

88 

28.0 

Total 

196 

99.9 

118 

99.5 

314 

9S.8 

For  a six  month  period.  Source:  Homemaker  Services  Study,  Salt  Lake 

Community  Services  Council, 19^. 


TABLE  10 


Requests  for  Homemaker  Services  According  to  Payment  Plam* 


Public  Welfere  Other  Sources  Total 


Payment  Plans 

Requests 

Percent 

Requests 

Percent 

Requests 

Percent 

No  pay 

152 

77.5 

25 

21.1 

177 

56.3 

Part  pay 

30 

15.3 

32 

27.1 

6^ 

19.7 

Full  pay 

12 

6.0 

47 

39.8 

59 

18.7 

Other  (church) 

2 

1.0 

10 

8.4 

12 

3.8 

Not  uidicated 

0 

0.0 

4 

3.3 

4 

1.2 

Total 

196 

99.9 

188 

99.7 

314 

99.7 

*Foi  a six  month  period 


Source:  Homemaker  Services  Sriidv,  Salt  Lake 
Community  Services  Council,  1960. 


In  1962  three  possibilities  in  the  Salt  Lake 
area  were  considered:  (1)  placing  Home- 
maker Services  in  an  existing  public  ardency 
such  as  the  County  Child  Welfare  Depart- 
ment; (2)  placing  them  in  an  existing  volun- 
tary agency  such  as  the  Family  Service  So- 
ciety or  Community  Nursing  Service;  and 
(3)  creating  an  independent  agency.  Ex- 
perience elsewhere  indicated  the  desira- 
bility of  locating  the  services  in  an  agency 
offering  other  t^es  of  services. 

The  Community  Nursing  Service  ..greed 
to  establish  the  Homemaker  Services  in  its 
agency.  The  United  Fund  provided  funds 


to  draft  a proposal  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  for  a Community  Health  Services 
Project.  In  April  1964  the  project  was 
approved  as  a three  year  demonstration.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  it  will  be"  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  community  to  continue  the 
program. 

The  Homemaker  Service  has  five  full- 
time and  three  part-time  Homemakers  with 
a professionally  trained  Director.  To  qual- 
ify as  Homemakers  these  women  must 
complete  a course  conducted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  Security.  They  then 
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complete  a Red  Cross  course  on  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  injured,  and  receive  in-service 
training  from  professional  persons.  Before 
a Homemaker  receives  an  assignment,  the 
Director  determines  the  extent  of  service 
needed.  R^rrals  are  made  by  physicians, 
public  welfare  agencies,  clergymen,  hospi- 
tals, social  workers,  families  and  friends. 
The  charge  for  the  service  is  two  dollars 
per  hour,  but  adjustments  are  made  accord- 
ing to  ability  to  pay. 

The  Visiting  Homemaker  Service  is  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chronic  Disease 
Division  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Ser- 
vices for  the  most  part  are  limited  to  the 
long-term  or  chronically  ill.  During  Feb- 
ruary of  1966  Homemakers  made  a total  of 
369  visits  to  48  cases,  spending  791  hours 
in  service.  Thirty-four  of  the  cases  were 
persons  ranging  from  66  to  92  years  old. 

' $ Merital  Health 

Women  want  diagnostic  and  mental 
health  services,  not  in  quantity  but  in  qual- 
ity, when  they  need  such  services  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  .realbcation 
that  such  services  are  not  readily  available 
to  individuals  unless  offered  on  a commun- 
ity basis  has  led  to  women  s concern  that 
such  services  be  available  regardless  of  sex, 
economic  status,  race  or  religion. 

The  Utah  Association  for  Mental  Health, 
organized  in  1925,  has  had  a leadership  role 
in  every  mental  health  effort  in  legislation 
in  Utah.  In  1956,  the  Association  prepared 
legislation  to  establish  an  Advisory  Council 
to  recommend  programs.  The  legislation 
was  not  passed,  but  the  Governor  appointed 
two  committees,  a Coordinating  and  Ad- 
visory Conunittee  on  Mental  Health,  and 
a Committee  on  Defective  Delinquents  and 
Aggressive  Sex  Offenders.  These  commit- 
tees had  different  charges  and  responsibil- 
ities, but  both  recommend^  legislation 


establishing  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters over  the  state. 

Nothing  was  done  to  implement  these 
reconunendations,  and  subsequently  in 
1958,  the  Utah  Association  for  Mental 
Health  appointed  a committee  to  draft 
legislation.  The  final  draft  was  based  on 
the  New  York  legislation,  except  it  attached 
the  mental  health  program  to  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  rather  than  creating 
a separate  department.  All  groups  inter- 
ested in  mental  health  had  been  contacted 
and  worked  with  the  Association  in  drafting 
the  proposed  legislation.  Among  these 
groups  were  the  Utah  State  Medical 
Society,  the  University  College  of  Medi- 
cine, the  joint  Mental  Health  Advisory 
Committee,  die  Salt  Lake  Community 
Services  Council,  and  the  county  health 
departments. 

The  bill  embodied  four  basic  concepts: 
(1)  permissive  legislation,  (2)  local  com- 
munity planning  to  satisfy  local  needs,  (3) 
local  responsibility  for  programs,  (4)  pro- 
vision of  funds  by  the  State  on  a matching 
basis.  It  was  not  until  1961  that  the  legis- 
lature passed  mental  health  legislation,  in 
the  main,  as  drafted  by  the  committee  of 
the  Utah  Association  for  Mental  Health 
(26-17-20  Utah  Code  Annotated). 

Since  passage  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  (1961)  the  state  appro- 
priations have  never  been  large  enou^  to 
match  local  frmds  up  to  the  limit  of  40 
percent  provided  by  law.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  thirteen  Conununity  Mental 
Health  Clinics: 

Northern  Utah  Clinic,  comprised  of 
Cache,  Rich,  and  Box  Elder  counties. 

Southern  Utah  Clinic,  comprised  of 
Beaver,  Garfield,  Iron,  Kane  and  Wash- 
ington counties. 

Tri-County  Clinic,  comprised  of  Piute, 
Sevier,  and  Wayne  counties. 
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Single  Clinics  are  in  Carbon,  Davis, 
r^chesne,  Grand,  Salt  Lake,  San  Juan, 
Sanpete,  Uintah,  Utah,  and  Weber 
counties. 

Institutions  serving  the  mentally  ill  are: 

The  Utah  State  Hospital,  founded  in 
1885  at  Provo  for  patients  suffering 
&om  mental  illnesses.  (Utah  Code 
Annotated  1957,  Ch.  7,  Title  64-7-2). 

The  Training  School,  founded  in  1929  at 
American  Fork  to  care  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  (Utah  Code  Annotated  1^7, 
Ch.  8,  Title  64-701). 

These  two  institutions  are  governed  and 
controlled  by  the  Utah  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  The  report  of  the  Little 
Hoover  Commission  recommends  that  they  . 
be  transferred  to  a Mental  Health-Mental 
Retardation  department. 

There  is  no  institution  in  the  state  ex- 
clusively for  mentally  ill  children.  There 
is  a Youth  Service  Program  organized 
within  the  Utah  State  Hospital.  It  pres- 
ently serves  between  fifty  and  seventy 
children,  a fraction  of  those  who  apply. 
There  is  a day  care  center  in  Salt  Lake 
County,  tile  HoUaday  Children’s  Center, 
which  is  a private  center  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  author- 
ized a pilot  program  to  serve  diildren  of 
school  age  with  normal  learning  al^ty, 
but  who  have  learning  problems  based  on 
serious  emotional  disturbances.  With  the 
special  services  provided  throu^  these 
pro^ams  the  children  can  be  maintained 
in  their  home  communities.  Because  of  a 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  only  six 
units  have  been  established,  two  in  Logan 
and  one  each  in  Ogden,  Granite,  Tooele, 
and  Nebo.  The  two  in  Logan  are  at  the 
Utah  State  University  Teacher  Education 
Laboratory  School. 

A Mental  Health  Planning  Grant  was 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1962  to  support 
mental  health  plaiming  in  the  states  (4.2 


billion  dollars).  In  November  1963  the 
Utah  State  Board  of  Health  and  its  Mental 
Health  Advisory  Councfl  appointed  com- 
mittees to  submit  an  application  for  a fed- 
eral planning  ^ant  for  1963-64.  The  aj^i- 
cation  was  approved  and  funds  became 
available  July  1,  1963.  Fifteen  agencies 
having  state-wide  administrative  structure 
were  invited  to  select  a representative  to 
serve  on  the  planning  body.  This  group 
was  known  as  the  Utah  Slate  Coordinating 
Committee.  Contracts  were  approved  be- 
tween the  Utah  State  Department  of  Health 
and  counties  representing  nine  regional 
mental  health  planning  committees.  These 
contracts  purchased  completed  studies 
known  as  the  Mental  Health  Section  of  tiie 
American  Public  Health  Association  Guide 
to  a Community  Health  Study  hrdm  23 
counties  in  the  state.  The  report  Utah 
Compfdiensive  Mental  Health  Flan,  1965, 
represents  tiie  consensus  of  the  group  in 
planning  for  mental  health  in  the  state  of 
Utah. 

The  1963  Congress  provided  funds  to 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  to  be  used  as  grants 
to  the  states  for  studying  mental  retarda- 
tion needs  and  developing  a program  in 
each  state  to  meet  these  needs  on  a com- 
prehensive basis.  The  Governor  designated 
the  Utah  State  Department  of  Health  as 
the  state  agency  to  administer  these  funds 
with  the  grant  being  approved  on  August 
11,  1964.  In  accordance  with  the  Health 
Department  application  for  the  fedenl 
grant,  the  Governor  appointed  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation  to  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  whose  report. 
Mental  Retardation  — A Comprehensive 
Flan  Utah,  was  issued  in  February  1966. 

The  federal  laws  allowing  participation 
in  federal  funds  by  states  in  tiie  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation  Reids  are 
identical.  The  Report  of  the  Little  Hoover 
Commission  states: 
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Aldiou^  dits  (Uoovei)  Commission  con* 
sists  of  laymen,  so  far  as  Uie  mental 
healUi  — mental  retardation  field  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  been  impressed  with 
the  inability  of  experts  in  these  fields  to 
define  the  essential  differences,  as  well 
as  the  similarities  ....  It  is  concluded, 
however,  that  there  are  differences  in 
origin,  evaluation  and  treatment  There- 
fore, until  additional  li^t  ...  is  shed 
on  the  subject,  separate  divisions  of  men- 
tal health  and  mental  retardation  are 
recommended.* 

The  two  divisions  would  be  under  a Di- 
rector of  Mental  Health-Retardation,  with 
a Mental  Health-Retardation  Council 

/ Community  Health 

Just  before  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Health  Department  was 
established,  and  in  18d8  a State  Board  of 
Health  was  organized. 

The  major  responsibilities  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  are  to  safeguard 
public  health  throu^i  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  disease  (including,  , but  not  limited 
to,  communicable  disease),  to  promote  sani- 
tation, physical  and  mental  health,  and  to 
disseminate  general  health  education  in- 
formation. Funds  are  derived  hrom  three 
sources:  legislative  £^propriations,  federal 
grants-in-aid,  received  under  several  differ- 
ent health  programs  usually  on  a matching 
fund  basis  with  the  state,  and  departmental 
collections  £rom  fees  charged  for  certifi- 
cates, pamphlets,  etc. 

The  Department,  administered  by  a 
Director  of  Public  Health,  is  responsible 
for  carrying  out  policies  established  by  the 
State  B^d  of  Health  and  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Board.  Othei^  determining 
policies  are  the  Health  Facilities  Council, 
Nursing  Home  Advisory  Council,  Mental 
Health  Advisory  Council,  Air  Pollution 
Advisory  Committee,  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, Comprehensive  Mental  Health 
Planning  Committee,  Dairy  Industry  Com- 


mittee, Medical  Self-Help  Training  Com- 
mittee, Plumbing  Advisory  Committ^, 
Wastach  Regional  Hospital  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

The  State  Health  Department’s  activities 
are  state-wide.  Programs  are  made  avail- 
able through  organized  local  health  depart- 
ments. Three  types  are  permissible:  munr 
cipal  part-time,  county  part-time,  and  full- 
time city.  There  may  be  full-time  county, 
full-time  city-county,  or  full-time  multi- 
county. There  are  only  five  local  health 
departments  qualifying  as  full  time:  Weber 
County,  Davis  County,  Salt  Lake  City,  Salt 
Lake  County,  and  Utah  County’s  City- 
County  Health  Department.  Responsibili- 
ties and  functions  of  aU  local  health  de- 
partments include  enforcement  of  state 
public  health  laws  and  regulatioi:s,  admin- 
istering of  local  ordinances  pertaining  to 
public  health,  administration  of  immuniza- 
tion and  other  disease  control  programs, 
jurisdiction  over  those  attending  school, 
and  general  promotion  of  health. 

In  1964  Salt  L,ake  County  was  selected 
as  one  of  twenty-one  communities  to  co- 
operate on  health  self-studies  as  part  of  a 
national  effort  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Community  Health  Services.  This  orga- 
nization provided  consultative  service  and 
a study  guide;  the  community  provided  the 
funds.  The  Health  Study  consists  of  three 
parts: 

i.  A Community  Profile  conmleted  and 
published  in  May  1965.  *niis  j^file 
covered  the  historical,  physiem,  and 
environmental  characteristics  of  the 
community  and  state,  with  projections 
from  10  to  20  years.  It  reveals  sig- 
nificant characteristics  of  the  jMOpIe 
in  Salt  Lake  and  covers  population 
breakdown  as  well  as  social,  eco- 
nomic, educational,  cultural,  religious 
and  other  fectors.* 

^Report  (f  the  Cofnmisthn  cn  the  (h^mixaHon  of  lihe 
Executbae  Stanch  of  the  Government,  Hiuty-siitfa  LfgU- 
latufe,  Jtmmxy  1966,  p.  136* 

cj  Soft  lidta  CommonHu  IfeeUh 

ShMtft  Salt  Lake  Commuiiity  Services  Coimcil,  Bepoit 
No.  1,  May  1965. 
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11.  A Study  concerned  with  fact  finding 
and  assessment  of  the  many  facets  ot 
environmental  and  personal  health. 
Task  committees  were  appointed  to 
cover  specific  areas:  environmental 
healdi,  water  supplies  and  systems, 
sewage  and  waste  water  disposal, 
solid  waste,  vector  and  nuisance  con* 
trol,  food  and  milk  sanitation,  houS' 
ing,  transient  housing,  schools  and 
institutions,  swimming  pools  and  bath- 
ing water,  radiologtcm  and  occupa- 
tional healdi,  air  pollution  and  noise 
control,  communicable  disease,  chro- 
nic and  handicapping  conditions,  den- 
tal diseases,  mental  health,  personal 
health  from  infancy  by  a^  groups  to 
over  64,  hospitals  and  nursing. 

These  findings  will  be  published  dur- 
ing 1966. 

111.  An  Analysis  and  Priority  Setting; 

This  will  be  the  analysis  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  task  committees 
and  the  establishment  of  prioiities  to 
give  greatest  value  to  the  community. 

C 

Women  a$  Volunteers 

There  is  no  need  to  review  in  this  report 
women  s contributions  as  volunteer  workers 
in  churches,  schools,  PTA's  etc.  Programs 
have  been  develop^  because  women  re- 
cognized dan^rs  to  fiunfiy,  children,  com- 
munity and  life  itself,  and  were  willing  to 
work  without  remuneration.  No  matter 
what  their  motivation,  women  are  acting  as 
good  citizens  when  they  work  toward  mak- 
ing their  community  a better  and  safer 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Voluntary  organizations  in  a community 
provide  a structure  for  many  women  who 
wish  to  and  have  the  time  to  aid  in  solving 
community  problems.  These  organizations 
have  not  always  reached  all  women  on  all 
economic  * r social  levels  to  stimulate  and 
give  each  an  opportunity  to  help.  Many 
potential  volunteeis,  if  given  an  opportun- 
ity, could  furnish  firsthand  knowledge  of 
problems  facing  a community.  Untapped 


sources  have  been  the  youth,  the  aged, 
minority  groups,  working  women,  and  those 
on  the  low  economic  levels.  The  anti- 
poverty programs  have  proved  the  value  of 
these  groups  in  recogniz*  g problems  and 
working  toward  solutions  throu^  com- 
munity action.  In  the  larger  urban  areas, 
volunteer  organizations  have  been  estab- 
lished tc  solve  local  social  problems. 

As  the  result  of  a study  made  by  the 
Junior  League  of  Salt  Lake,  a Volunteer 
Bureau  was  established  in  1964  within  the 
structure  of  the  Community  Services  Coun- 
cil. Contacts  were  made  with  local  health, 
welfare  and  leisure-time  agencies,  and  with 
women's  church  groups,  women's  civic 
clubs  and  professional  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions, and  government  agencies.  The  Vol- 
unteer Bureau  is  a three  year  demonstration 
project  jointly  financed  by  the  Junior  Lea- 
gue and  the  Community  Services  Council. 

Currently,  there  are  43  a^ncies  being 
served  by  the  Bureau.  During  the 
winter  and  spring  of  19^-66,  228  volun- 
teers were  reported  needed  by  the  agen- 
cies. Recruitment  of  volunteers  is  the  job 
on  which  the  Volunteer  Bureau  is  currently 
focused.  The  volunteer  job  openings  in- 
clude routine  clerical  and  health  assistance 
in  medical  and  dental  clinics;  teaching 
special  skills  to  young  people,  children  and 
adults;  volunteer  service  in  nursing  homes; 
assistance  to  teachers  in  centers  for  handi- 
capp^  children;  assistance  to  employment 
counselors  for  youth  employment;  case 
aides  in  family  service  societies,  welfare 
and  mental  health  centers;  volunteer  librar- 
ians; automobile  drivers  for  the  Red  Cross; 
assistance  in  nursery  schools  for  deaf  and 
blind  children;  filing  and  cataloging  in 
the  Historical  Society;  firiendly  visiting  to 
shut-ins  and  elderly;  travel  consultants  for 
the  Traveler's  Aid  Society;  work  with  chil- 
dren and  young  people  in  groups  in  sudi 
agencies  as  YMCA,  die  YWCA,  the  Neigh- 
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borhood  House,  and  the  Jewish  Community 
Center.” 

Again  it  bears  repeating  that  a coinmun* 
ity  is  only  as  strong,  as  well  developed  and 
as  good  a place  to  live  in  as  its  citizens  are 
willing  for  it  to  be. 

Community  and  Family  Services 
Recommendations 

1.  Adequate  financing  of  the  Juvenile 
Court. 

2.  Appointment  of  citizens*  advisory  com- 
mittees for  juvenile  courts. 

3.  The  Utah  Training  Center  for  the  Pre- 
vention and  Control  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency to  be  maintained  as  a research 
and  coordinating  agency  on  juvenile 
and  youth  problems  for  the  state. 

4.  State-wide  uniform  syslan  of  record 
keeping  by  law  enforcement  agencies 


of  juvenile  arrests,  coded  for  anony- 
mity, for  recall  and  evaluation. 

5.  Adequate  detention  facilities  and  es* 
pecimly  in  areas  of  the  state  not  yet 
covered. 

6.  Improved  standards  and  supervision  of 
detention  centers. 

7.  Encouragement  of  studies  and  surveys 
by  communities  to  provide  day  care 
centers  based  on  need  in  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

8.  Encouragement  of  studies  and  surveys 
by  communities  to  provide  Homemaker 
Services  in  the  communities  based  on 
needs  of  the  families  in  the  communities 
and  not  limited  to  the  chronically  ill. 

9.  Implementation  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Little  Hoover  Commission  Re- 
port in  regard  to  welfare,  health,  mental 
health  — mental  retardation,  and  cor- 
rections departments  grouped  under  a 
Health-Welfare  Commissioner. 

'^Annual  Eeport  cf  Vclunteer  BureaUf  Sail  Lake  Commim- 

ity  Services  Council,  1966* 
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Appendix  I 

Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Utah:  Problems  and  Resources 

An  Abstract 

L Summary  of  Recommendations  tor  reducing  delinquency  drawn  from  testi- 
mony given  at  public  hearings  conducted  by  the  subcommittee* 

II.  Priority  of  legislative  action  recommended  by  the  subcommittee. 

Prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  under  the  authorization 
of  the  Utah  State  Legislative  Council  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Utah  Train- 
ing Center  tor  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Univer- 
sity of  Utah.  Submitted  November  1964 

I*  Summary  of  Recommendatimis  by  Major  Topics  Covered  in  the  Hearings. 

(These  recommendations  are  extracted  from  the  body  of  the  report  for  convenience  of 


order  to  reduce  ddinquenw  and  to  promote  improvements  in  sodal  life  which  will  beneBt 
all  citizens,  the  recommendations  are  made  which  appear  below. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  implementation  of  the  changes  embodied  in  the  recom- 
mendations cannot  he  the  work  of  any  sin^e  legislative  session.  Instead,  the  over-all 
import,  direction  and  probable  eB^t  of  the  recommendations  should  he  discussed  and 
begmnin^  undertaken  consistent  with  the  reliability  of  presently  obtainable  data,  the 
abuity  to  obtain  consensus,  and  the  capacity  of  the  State  to  carry  the  tax  burden  which 
will  be  necessary*  For  that  reason,  the  second  rart  of  this  abstract  contains  a priority 
of  recommendations  for  immediate  acrtion  by  the  legislature  which  will  constitute  a be^- 


ning  to  the  most  important  sodal  reforms  and  provide  the  foundation  for  further  ap- 
propriate action. 

A.  Improved  Services  to  Families  and  CThildren  9 

1.  Greater  attention  should  he  ^ven  in  the  schools  to  preparation  for  family  life,  prob- 
lems of  family  living,  problems  of  community  life  including  social  organization  and 
physical  and  mental  hc^th* 

2.  Periodic  medical  check-ups  should  he  made  available  through  public  health  dinics 
and  the  public  health  nuiring  staR  to  insure  that  expectant  mothers  and  children 
from  bird)  through  the  years  of  public  schooling  receive  adequate  physical,  mental 
and  emotional  care. 

3*  Pubhc  Supported  mental  health  clinics  should  he  increased*  Family  services,  including 
marriage  counseling,  should  he  made  readily  available,  the  timely  use  of  such  fadlities 
should  he  encouraged. 

4.  Great  need  exists  for  day  care  centers  which  also  serve  as  nursery  schools;  these  are 
especially  important  in  culturally  and  economically  deprived  environments* 

B*  Adjustment  and  Improvement  of  Public  Education 21 

1.  There  is  need  for  a generd  reduction  d class  loads,  but  p^cularly  in  elementary 
schools,  so  that  teachers  may  give  adequate  individud  attention  to  student  needs. 

2.  The  problem  of  teacher  certification  should  he  examined  and  greater  stress  shodd  he 
pkeed  on  courses  offering  insight  into  student  behavior;  in-service  courses  for  elemen- 
tary teachers  for  certificate  renewal  should  require  instruction  in  meeting  the  emo- 
tional nee^  of  children* 
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3.  There  is  a desperate  need  fw  more  child  specialists  in  the  public  school  system. 
Such  medalists  should  be  freed  from  the  hiring  limitations  imposed  Iw  the  9:1  ratio; 
they  should  be  assimed  at  the  district  level;  their  services  should  be  concentrated 
to  meet  the  needs  (n  elementary  school  youngsters. 

4.  Courses  and  wograms  beginning  at  the  elementary  school  should  be  organized  {w 
slow  learners  (IQ  7&*90)  who  presently  experience  defeat  and  frustration  in  academic 
curricula  d^enra  primarily  fw  college  bound  students.  Present  special  education 
programs  for  handicapped  students  (IQ  50>75)  should  be  strengthened. 

5.  Group  living  situations  under  professional  direction  are  necessary  for  a substantial 
number  of  students  with  extremely  adverse  home  environments. 

C.  Better  Vocational  Preparation  28 

1.  Counselors  assigned  to  secondary  schools  ^ould  have  vocational  ^idance  courses 
added  to  their  present  training.  Loads  for  such  counselors  should  be  reduced  from 
present  levels  (1:400)  to  recommended  professional  levels  (1:250). 

2.  House  BUI  63,  1963  Legislative  Session  (providing  additional  distribution  units  for 
vocational  education)  should  be  amended  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  its  implemen* 
tation,  which  shows  at  least  these  defidendes: 

a.  A single  distribution  unit  does  not  provide  adequate  support  for  operating  a work- 
training  program. 

b.  There  is  a lack  of  qualified  personnd  to  direct  work-training  programs. 

c.  Services  are  needed  beyond  those  provided  by  the  school,  particularly  for  attitu* 
dfoal  and  emotional  conditiom'ng  and  individual  and  group  psychouerapy. 

3.  Vocatianal  education  courses  with  real  skill  devdopment  involved  should  be  added  to 
the  regular  school  curriculum  beginning  in  fuiuor  high  school.  Students  unable  to 
master  the  academic  curriculum  at  any  grade  level  should  be  furnished  vocation 
miented  courses  induding  ^chnical  tmi^ng  at  his  ability  levd  leading  toward 
realistic  vocational  placement. 

4.  Community  centered  programs  f<Hr  youth  employment,  as  well  as  residential  programs 
away  from  the  community,  should  be  stimulated  by  encouraging  commum'ty  organiza- 
tion and  providing  matching  funds  where  necessary  to  make  such  programs  possible 
tmder  the  recently  passed  l^notnic  Opportunities  Act.  (Public  Law  88-452,  88th 
Congress). 

D.  Improved  Handling  of  Juvenile  Offenders 32 

1.  Records  on  juvenile  offenders  are  wholly  inadequate  for  any  conceivable  purpose. 
Two  ^pes  of  records  should  be  available. 

a.  Central  identification  system  capable  of  instant  recall  for  use  by  law  enforcement 
offidats  to  cope  with  mobility  of  juvenile  population. 

b.  Adequate  data  collection  on  juvenile  offenders,  collected  by  law  enforcement 
offictds,  coded  for  anonymity  and  centrally  collected  to  enable  professionals  to 
do  basic  research,  program  evaluation,  and  to  ioform  enforcement  and  corrections 
officials  accurately. 

2.  Proper  detention  fodlities  as  provided  by  law  have  not  been  established.  This  matter 
should  be  investigated  and  appropriate  steps  taken. 

3.  Present  treatment  facilities  are  wholly  inadequate.  Probation  services  are  over> 
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resident!^  treatment  almost  wholly  misring. 

4.  There  is  a need  for  **half-way  houses”  to  give  services  to  delinquents  returning  to 
their  home  communities. 

5.  No  facility  now  exists  in  the  State  f<Hr  **hard  core”  older  delinquents  or  young  adult 
offenders.  This  problem  should  be  investigated. 

6.  Present  case  loads  and  salary  schedules  make  it  almost  imposrihle  to  retain  competent 
personnel  or  to  build  adequate  service  morale  among  professionals  engaged  in  servicing 
juvenile  delinquents.  This  problem  needs  immediate  attention. 


11.  specific  Recoinmmdations  for  Legislation:  needed  studies;  pilot  experimental 
programs;  greater  support  for  programs  already  validated  by  experimenation. 

A.  Acutely  needed  studies  and  investigations 

1.  The  Legislature  should  appropriate  funds  to  the  University  of  Utah  to  enable 
the  Utah  Training  Center  to  investigate  record  systems  and  to  experimentally  test 
such  systems  for  uieir  utility  in: 

a.  Smung  the  needs  of  enfoicement  officers. 

b.  Providing  information  necessary  for  research  in  treatment  of  offenders,  needs  of 
youth  workers,  Incidence  of  and  causes  of  delinquency. 

2.  The  Legislature  should  establish  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  as  part 
of  the  Legislative  Council’s  organization  for  the  next  biennium  and  include  on  its 
agenda  the  following  study: 

a.  The  need  for  a oonmlete  treatment  service  f<»r  juvenile  offenders  such  as  exists  in 
the  California  Youth  AuthoriN,  including  treatment  proems,  maximum  security 
fodlities,  half'Way  houses,  and  other  services,  together  with  a recommendation  as 
to  budget  staff  and  organization  appropriate  to  Utah. 

3.  The  Legislature  should  investigate  the  reason  why  various  counties  have  not  provided 
adequate  detention  facilities  accwding  to  law. 

4.  The  Legislature  should  appr(^riate  funds  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
specifically  to  make  recommendations  on: 

a.  Behavioral  science  courses  to  be  included  in  revised  teacher  certification  and  re- 
certification requirements. 

b.  Batios  for  assignment  of  child  specialists  to  public  schools. 

c.  Curricula  appropriate  to  slow  learners  (IQ  75-90)  including  vocational  course^. 

d.  Curricula  appropriate  to  marriage  and  family  life  education  at  various  grade  levels 
to  be  required  at  those  grade  levels  and  for  graduation. 

B.  Badly  needed  pilot  experimental  projects  anticipating  basic  institutional 
changes. 

1.  The  Legislature  should  appropriate  pilot  funds  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
to  encourage  child  care-nursery  centers  under  private  operation.  Funds  should  allow 
half  of  costs  per  child  not  on  welfore  and  full  costs  for  children  of  welfare  recipiei^ 
who  wish  to  take  traim'ng  or  seek  emnloyment.  Hedth  services  should  be  provided 
by  public  authority:  cumculum  should  be  suparvised  by  school  personnel;  standards 
should  be  prescribed  by  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

3.  The  Legislature  should  appropriate  pilot  funds  to  school  districts  for  elementary  school 
pro^nu  in  areas  identified  as  culturally  deprived  to  pay  expenses  of  enriched  programs 
including: 

a.  Summer  pay  for  education  of  teachers  in  child  needs. 

b.  Beduction  of  class  loads. 

c.  Provision  for  adequate  counseling  services. 

d.  Provision  for  adequate  medical  services. 

e.  Provisiem  adequate  social  work  services. 

f.  Emj^oyment  part-time  community  coordinator  to  enlist  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
munify  in  its  own  behalf;  to  recruit  and  organize  volunteers  for  tiie  schools;  to 
identuy  problem  families  and  seek  help  for  them. 

C.  Increased  budgets  for  established  agencies  in  support  of  necessary 
programs. 

1.  The  Legislature  should  increase  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Health  to  allow 
prenatal  examination  of  expectant  mothers  and  semi-annual  examination  children 
of  school  ag^  thereafter  annual  examinations  including  immunizations  until  age  18. 
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2.  Tlie  Legiiilature  <ihould  establish  mental  health  clinics  with  appropriate  staff  on  a pop- 
ulation: staff  ratio  according  to  a plan  which  will  provide  an  apprc^riate  number  of 
clinics  fw  the  State  within  a reasonable  span  of  years. 

The  Legislature  should  provide  funds  to  the  Juvenile  Courts  to  allow  increases  in  staff 
salaries  to  levels  which  will  hold  competent  professionals,  increase  probation  staff  to 
allow  recommended  arse  load  standards,  provide  funds  for  one  group-therapy  center 
in  each  juvenile  court  district. 

4.  The  Legislature  should  provide  funds  to  the  Department  of  Public  e»tare  specifically 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  group-living  facilities  for  juveniles  under  professional 
direction  but  privately  operated. 
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Appendix  II 

Organizations  Which  Cooperated  in  the  Establishment  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women  in  Utah 

American  Association  of  University  Women 

American  Legion  Auxiliary 

American  Mothers  Association  of  Utah 

American  National  Red  Cross 

Bureau  of  Community  Development 

Disabled  American  Veteran's  Auxiliary 

Industrial  Commission  of  Utah  Women's  Division 

Salt  Lake  Legislative  Council 

Service  Star  Legion 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  — Forest  Service  Women's  Division 

Utah  AFL-CIO  Auxiliaries 

Utah  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society 

Utah  Dietetic  Association 

Utah  Eastern  Star 

Utah  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Won  en's  Clubs 

Utah  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

Utah  Federation  of  Women's  Democratic  Clubs 

Utah  Federation  of  Women's  Republican  Clubs 

Utah  Girls  Scout  Council 

Utah  Press  Women 

Utah  State  Home  Economics  Association 
Utah  State  Ladies  of  Elks 
Women's  State  Legislative  Council 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
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TENNESSEE 

An  associate  degree  nursing  program  should  be  established  only  Where  goals  can  be  achieved  by  the  particular 
‘community  under  consideration.  The  guidelines  covert  (1)  elements  essential  In  the  community  and  the  college, 
(2)  qualifications  of  the  program  administrator,  faculty,  and  students,  (3)  belief  of  the  Tennessee  Nurses' 
Association  about  nursing  education,  (4)  the  need  for  nurses  In  Tennessee,  (3)  description  of  technical 
education  In  nursing,  (6)  related  references,  and  (7)  sources  of  additional  Information.  (JK) 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  DEVELOPING  ASSOCIATE 
D?GREE  NURSING  PROGRAMS  IN  TENNESSEE  , 
PROGRAM  PLANNING 

Associate  Degree  Programs  attract  students  by  offer- 
ing sound  preparation  in  a collegiate  setting.  The 
program  should  be  established  only  where  the  goals 
can  be  achieved  by  the  particular  community  under 
consideration. 

The  following  elements  are  essential  for  initial 
planning  in: 

THE  COMMUNITY 

1,  A college  which  grants  the  Associate  Degree, 

2,  A sufficient  number  of  students  interested  in 
nursing  as  a career. 

3,  Clinical  agencies  able  to  provide  learning  ex- 
periences adequate  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
the  program.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
a general  hospital  of  at  least  200  beds  is 
necessary  for  adequate  experience, 

4,  Reasonable  assurance  of  employment  for 
graduates  in  the  types  of  positions  for  which 
they  will  be  prepared, 

THE  COLLEGE 

1.  Accreditation  by  the  appropriate  agencies  in 
the  state  and  region. 

2.  Program  responsibility  and  control  vested  in 
the  college  and  nursing  department, 

3,  Faculty  qualified  to  teach  in  the  college,  A 
minimum  of  five  qualified  nurse  faculty  are 
necessary  for  conducting  an  associate  degree 
nursing  program, 

4,  General  and  supporting  courses  needed  in 
addition  to  the  nursing  major.  These  courses 
are  usually  offered  in  colleges  having  an  en- 
rollment of  500  or  more  students. 


nursing  education  if  there  is  to  be  the  most  efficient  : 

use  of  the  resources  available,  both  financial  and  \ 

human, 

THE  NEED  IN  TENNESSEE 

The  supply  of  nurses  across  the  nation  is  inadequate 
t meet  the  health  needs  of  our  people.  The  need 
in  Tennessee  is  critical.  Our  state  approximates  only 
a bit  above  half  of  the  proposed  national  ratio  of  350 
nurses  per  100,000  population.  For  several  years, 
^Tennessee  has  lost  more  nurses  to  other  states  than 
it  has  attracted. 

Quantity  alone  is  not  the  total  problem.  Quality 
of  care  available  to  the  pubHc  must  be  improved  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  Tennessee's  citizenry, 

Tennessee  Nurses'  Association  is  committed  to  ex- 
ploring and  actively  promoting  all  appropriate  ave- 
nues which  can  lead  to  increased  quality  and  quantity 
of  nursing.  The  technical  program  in  nursing  offers 
one  realistic  means  of  achieving  a portion  of  our  goal, 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  NURSING 

Nursing  practice  involves  many  kinds  of  activities, 
ranging  from  simple  to  complex,  and  requiring  prep- 
aration at  varying  levels  for  efficient  performance  of 
these.  Technical  education  purports  to  prepare  a 
nurse  at  a semi-professional  level.  The  educational 
program  includes  the  basic  and  nursing  sciences 
which  enable  the  graduate  to  practice  nursing  at  a 
level  requiring  skill  and  technical  competence.  The 
technical  nurse  is  expected  to  exercise  considerable 
judgment  based  on  knowledge  and  understanding. 
Graduates  of  these  programs  are  eligible  to  write  the 
state  licensing  examination  to  become  a Registered 
Nurse, 

Programs  preparing  technical  nurses  include  liberal 
arts  and  general  education  offerings  which  promote 
the  personal  and  cultural  development  of  the  nurse. 
Technical  nursing  programs  fit  well  into  the  concept 


of  terminal  and  semi-professional  programs  found  in 
junior  community  colleges  and  some  senior  colleges. 
These  programs  lead  to  the  granting  of  an  associate 
degree. 

It  is  believed  that  well  prepared  technical  nurses 
can  complement  and  supplement  the  supply  and 
efforts  of  professional  nurses.  The  American  Nurses’ 
Association  endorses  the  preparation  of  both  technical 
and  professional  nurses  toward  the  end  of  better 
nursing  care  for  our  citizenry. 
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(Developed  by  the  TNA  Committee  on  Education 
and  approved  by  the  TNA  Board  of  Directors  on 
August  25-26,  1966.) 


4.  Interpreting  program,  goals,  objectives,  and  5.  Finances  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 

functional  level  of  graduates  clearly,  program  which  would  include  provision  for 


0,  Planning  program  evaluation  as  an  on-going 
process, 

THE  STUDENTS 

1,  Meet  standards  for  admission  and  graduation 

as  required  by  college,  \ 

2,  Meet  any  additional  standards  set  by  the 

nursing  department,  j 

3,  Eligible  to  participate  in  regular  college  ac- 
tivities. 

4,  Eligible  to  take  state  licensing  examination 
upon  graduation. 

The  Tennessee  Nurses’  Association  is  grateful  to  the 
Western  Council  for  Higher  Education  in  Nursing 
(WCHEN)  for  granting  permission  for  Tennessee 
Nurses’  Association  to  incorporate  into  this  publica- 
tion some  materials  prepared  by  the  Council  for  its 
brochure  Guidelines  for  Developing  Associate  Degree 
Programs  in  the  West. 

THE  TNA'S  BELIEFS  ABOUT 
NURSING  EDUCATION 

The  Tennessee  Nurses’  Association,  the  professional 
organization  for  registered  nurses  in  Tennessee,  is  a 
constituent  of  the  American  Nurses’  Association,  The 
Association  is  committed  to  activities  which  will  ele- 
vate the  standards  of  nursing  education,  as  well  as 
nursing  practice. 

The  Association  believes  that  the  education  of  reg- 
istered nurses  should  be  recognized  as  a proper  and 
vital  function  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
Tennessee,  both  public  and  private.  The  Association 
also  believes  that  primary  responsibility  for  nursing  ( 
education,  both  basic  and  graduate,  should  be  recog-  I 
nized  as  an  obligation  of  tax-supported  institutions  of  I 
higher  learning  in  Tennessee.  We  further  believe  that  | 

there  is  a distinct  need  for  statewide  planning  for  | 


adequate  educational  facilities  and  secretarial 
assistance, 

THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE 
NURSING  PROGRAM 

Qualifications 

1,  A master’s  degree  in  nursing  as  minimum 
academic  preparation, 

2,  Adequate  educational  and  practical  experi- 
ence in  nursing  and  administration, 

3,  Well-versed,  either  through  academic  prep- 
aration or  experience,  in  the  philosophy  and 
objectives  of  education  for  an  associate  de- 
gree. 

Responsibilities 

1,  Planning  period  approximately  one  year  prior 
to  admission  of  students, 

2,  Initiating  contractural  agreements  with  com- 
munity agencies, 

3,  Providing  leadership  in  development  of  the 
nursing  curriculum, 

4,  Coordinating  program  with  college  adminis- 
tration, clinical  agencies,  and  the  Tennessee 
Board  of  Nursing, 

THE  FACULTY 

Qualifications 

1,  A master’s  degree  in  nursing  as  minimum 
academic  preparation, 

2.  Adequate  experience  in  nursing  practice. 

Responsibilities 

1,  Curriculum  planning  with  appropriate  con- 
sultation from  community  groups, 

2,  Selecting  clinical  experiences  in  cooperation 
with  designated  agencies, 

3,  Teaching  in  the  classroom  and  clinical  areas 
of  the  designated  agencies. 
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*MIGRATI0N|  ^TUDENTSi  ^URSINGi  ^EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
NEW  YORK 


To  provide  data  for  regional  planning  for  nursing  education,  questionnaires  were  malted  In  196S  to  all  schools 
of  nursing  registered  by  the  New  York  State  Education  Departm^t.  Data  were  returned  by  at  I of  the  136  schools 
contacted.  Some  of  the  findings  regarding  Interstate  migration  were*  (1)  Of  18,830  students  enrolled  in 
registered  nurse  programs,  2,749  came  from  out  of  state,  (2)  Of  the  out-of-state  students,  2,287  were  enrolled 
In  basic  programs  and  362  In  programs  for  graduate  nurses,  (3)  Of  the  out-of-state  students  1,70S  migrated  to 
New  York  City,  and  (4)  Out-of-state  students  comprised  11  perdent  of  the  enrollment  in  hospital  diploma  programs, 
29  percent  In  baccalaureate  programs,  3 percent  In  associate  degree  programs,  and  31  percent  in  masters  and 
doctoral  programs.  Some  of  the  findings  regarding  Intrastate  migration  werei  (1)  One-third  of  all  students 
migrate  from  their  own  geog radical  areas  to  other  areas  In  the  state,  (2)  New  York  City  had  the  greatest 
In-mlgratlon— 2 ,16S,  as  compared  to  an  out-mlgratlon  of  362,  (3)  The  Long  Island  area  had  the  greatest 
out  migration  "1, 824,  as  coim>ared  to  an  In  migration  of  160,  and  (4)  The  largest  percentage  of  Intrastate 
migratlwt  occurred  in  baccalaureate  programs— 56  percent  of  2,496  students,  the  second  largest  In  hospital 
diploma  programs— 34  percent  of  9,274  students,  and  the  lowest  In  associate  degree  programs— 14  percent  of 
2,303  students,  (^) 
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This  report  is  one  of  a series  prepared  by  the  nurse  education 
staff)  Division  of  Professional  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Statistical  Services,  State  Education  Department,  to  provide  informa- 
tion about  nurse  education  in  New  York  State. 

The  present  report  deals  specifically  with  the  migration  of  New 
York  State  students  enrolled  in  registered  professional  nurse  preparing 
programs  in  the  several  geographic  areas  of  the  State.  Students  coming 
into  the  State  are  included  in  the  study;  students  leaving  the  State  are 
not . 

It  is  anticipated  that  health  professionals,  as  well  as  laymen  con- 
cerned with  meeting  the  health  needs  of  the  community  will  find  this 
report  useful  in  their  planning  activities . 

Dorothy  Shoobs,  Instructor  and  Research  Assistant,  Division  of 
Nursing  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  was  employed  by 
the  State  Education  Department  to  write  the  report.  Members  of  the  study 
committee  concerned  in  the  develo[xnent  and  preparation  of  the  report  are 
listed  here. 

Emily  1.  Gardner 
Doris  T.  Geiss 


Ruth  C.  Johnson 
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The  New  York  State  Education  Department,  Division  of  Professional 
Education,  conducted  a study  of  the  migration  of  students  of  professional 
nursing  in  New  York  State  in  the  fall  of  1965.  Migration  studies  of 
college  students  in  general  had  been  carried  out  in  1963  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  and  by  the  New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Planning  in  Higher  Education  and  Bureau  of  Statistical 
1 2 

Services.  * 

The  Federal  study  is  concerned  mainly  with  baccalaureate  degree 
students,  while  the  New  York  State  study  includes  baccalaureate  and 
associate  degree  students.  The  migration  characteristics  of  nursing 
students  were  not  identified  in  either  of  these  studies.  The  current 
study  concerns  students  enrolled  for  associate,  baccalaureate,  and  higher 
degrees  in  nursing,  and  also  those  in  hospital  diploma  programs.  An 
effort  was  made  to  parallel  previous  State  Education  Department  studies 

3 

in  nursing  with  data  reported  according  to  geographic  area. 


U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  i 

Education.  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Development. 

Residence  and  Migration  of  College  Students,  Fall  1963. 

Washington,  D.C. 

2 i 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  State  Education 
Department.  Bureau  of  Statistical  Services.  Bureau  of 
Research  in  Higher  and  Professional  Education.  Residence  and 

Migration  of  College  Students  in  New  York  State,  Fall  1963.  i 

Albany,  N.Y.,  1965 

3 

See  Appendix  I for  map  of  geographic  areas. 
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PURPOSE 


The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  provide  data  for  schools  and 
regional  planning  groups  on  the  migration  of  students  in  nursing  programs 


It  is  anticipated  that  this  will  facilitate  regional  planning  for  nursing 


education. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


The  study  was  designed  to  answer  the  following  questions: 


How  many  Nev;  York  State  residents  were  attending  nursing  schools  in 
New  York  State  in  1965? 


Of  the  total  enrollment  in  New  York  State  schools  of  nursing,  what 
percents  of  all  students  and  of  entering  freshmen  were  New  York 
State  residents? 


What  geographic  areas  within  New  York  State  experienced  greatest 
amounts  of  migration? 


What  were  the  debtor  and  creditor  geographic  areas  in  the  preparation 
of  nurses? 


Did  migration  differ  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  specific  types 
of  nursing  programs? 


What  type  of  program  caused  the  migration  of  New  York  State  residents 
from  their  area  of  residence? 


How  many  out -of -State  residents  attended  schools  of  nursing  in 
New  York  State  in  1965? 


How  many  students  were  enrolled  in  public  and  private  institutions 
in  1965? 


DESCRIPTION  OF  NURSING  PROGRAMS 

There  are  three  types  of  programs  which  prepare  students  for  be- 
ginning practice  as  registered  professional  nurses:  baccalaureate  degree, 

associate  degree,  and  diploma  programs.  Baccalaureate  programs  are 
usually  four  academic  years  in  length  and  are  offered  by  senior  colleges 
or  universities.  Associate  degree  programs,  usually  two  academic  years 
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in  length,  are  offered  by  two-year  colleges.  Diploma  programs,  two  to 

three  years  in  length,  are  conducted  by  hospitals. 

Graduate  preparation  through  masters  and  doctoral  programs  prepare 

nurses  for  teaching,  supervision,  administration,  and  research  in  nursing. 

Registered  professional  nurses  who  have  graduated  from  associate 

degree  or  diploma  programs  may  be  enrolled  in  baccalaureate  nursing 
4 

programs . 


METHODOLOGY 

In  March  1965,  a sample  of  the  questionnaire  developed  by  the  nurse 
education  staff.  Division  of  Professional  Education,  was  mailed  to 
directors  of  all  schools  of  nursing  registered  by  the  State  Education 
Department.  This  was  intended  to  alert  the  schools  to  the  proposed  study. 
Data  were  actually  collected  in  October  1965  when  a second  copy  of  the 
questionnaire^  was  mailed  to  all  the  schools.  Follow-up  telephone  calls 
were  made  when  necessary  to  verify  the  returns.  Data  were  returned  by 
all  of  the  136  schools  contacted  for  this  study. 


^n  1965,  RN  students  were  enrolled  in  baccalaureate  degree 
programs  at  Adel phi  University,  D'Youville  College,  Hunter 
College,  Long  Island  University,  New  York  University, 

Russell  Sage  College,  SUNY  at  Buffalo  and  Plattsburgh,  Syracuse 
University,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  the 
University  of  Rochester. 

5 

See  Appendix  II 
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See  Appendix  11 
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FINDINGS 


, 


New  York  State  Residents  in  Schools  of  Nursing 

Of  the  18,830  full  and  part-time  students  enrolled  in  all  New  York 
State  professional  nursing  programs  in  1965,  85  percent  (I6,081)were 
New  York  State  residents,  and  15  percent  (2,749)  came  from  areas  outside 
of  the  State.  (See  Table  1,  page  5) 

The  highest  percentage  of  State  residents  was  found  in  the  associate 
degree  programs  where  97  percent  (2,303)  of  the  2,377  students  lived  in 
New  York  State.  Eighty- nine  percent  (9,274)  of  the  10,459  students  in 
diploma  programs  were  residents  of  the  State 

Seventy- one  percent  (2,496) of  the  3,524  students  in  basic  baccalau- 
reate programs  resided  in  New  York  State.  State  residents  accounted  for 
70  percent  (584)  of  the  830  masters  degree  students.  Only  58  percent  (82) 

of  the  141  doctoral  degree  candidates  in  nursing  lived  in  New  York  State. 

* 

Eighty-nine  percent  (1,342) of  the  registered  nurses  enrolled  in  baccalau- 
reate nursing  programs  in  1965  were  residents  of  New  York  State. 

Full-Time  Students 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  17,362  students  enrolled  full-time  in 
New  York  State  nursing  education  programs  in  1965  were  residents  of  New 
York  State,  and  15  percent  (2,575)  came  from  other  states,  territories, 
and  foreign  countries. 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  page  7,  the  three  private  and  22  public  associ- 
ate degree  programs  in  nursing  attracted  97  percent  (2,238)  of  their 
2,307  full-time  students  from  the  State. 
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TABLE  1 

MIGRATION  PATTERNS  OF  ALL  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  PROFESSIONAL  NURSING  PROGRAMS 
BY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  AND  CONTROL 
1965 


Number  Number  of  Students Students  Who  Came  From 

of  in  New  York  State  New  York  State  Out  of  State 

Proerams  Schools  N ) Percent  “l  N 


Type  of  Program 
and  Control 


Basic  Nursing  Programs 
Diploma 
Public 
Private 

Total 

Associate  Degree 
Public 
Private 

Total 


Baccalaureate  Degree 
Public  . 

Private^ 


Total 


Total  Basic  Programs 


Baccalaureate  Nursing  Programs 
with  RN  Students 
Public 
Private 

Total 


Total  Baccalaureate  Nursing 
Programs  with  RN  Students 


Graduate  Nursing  Programs 
Masters  Degree 
Public 
Private 

Total 

Doctoral  Degree 
Public 
Private 

Total 


Total  Graduate  Programs 


Total  Enrollment  in 
All  Nursing  Programs 


2,749  15 


Rounded  to  100  Percent 

Includes  one  masters  degree  program  in  basic 


nursing 
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Diploma  programs  drew  89  percent  (9,274)  of  their  10,458  full-time 
students  from  New  York  State.  In  the  basic  baccalaureate  programs,  it 
was  found  that  71  percent  (2,476)  of  the  3,498  full-time  students  lived 
in  New  York  State.  Sixty  percent  (266)  of  the  440  people  working  full- 
time towards  a masters  degree  in  nursing  were  from  New  York  State. 

The  only  two  doctoral  programs  in  the  State  specifically  designed 
for  nurses  are  located  in  private  universities  in  New  York  City.  They 
show  the  lowest  percentage  of  State  residents;  50  percent  (38)  of  their 
75  full-time  students  come  from  within  the  State. 

Thus,  while  86  percent  (13,988)of  full-time  basic  students  were 
New  York  State  residents,  only  59  percent  (304) of  full-time  graduate 
students  resided  in  New  York  State. 

In  the  baccalaureate  programs  which  admit  students  who  are  regis- 
tered professional  nurses,  84  percent  (495)  of  the  584  full-time  students 
were  New  York  State  residents. 

Part-Time  Students 

There  were  relatively  few  part-time  students  in  those  basic  nursing 
programs  which  provide  initial  preparation  for  the  beginning  practitioner. 
Diploma  programs  reported  only  one  part-time  student.  Two-thirds  of  the 
part-time  students  were  freshmen  in  the  associate  degree  and  baccalaureate 
programs.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  students  in  these  programs 
are  permitted  to  enroll  for  part-time  study  while  taking  their  liberal 
arts  foundation  courses  prior  to  their  nursing  subjects.  Only  eight 
percent  of  the  18,830  students  in  nursing  programs  attended  school 
part-time. 

Eighty-eight  percent  (1,294)  of  the  1,468  part-time  students  lived 
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TABLE  2 


MIGRATION  PATTERNS  OF  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  IN  NKVf  YORK  STATE  NURSING  PROGRAMS 
BY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  AND  OONTRDL 
1965 


Type  of  Program 
and  Control 


Basic  Nursing  Programs 
Diploma 
Public 
Private 

Total 

Associate  Degree 
Public 
Private 

Total 

Baccalaureate  Degree 
Public 
Private® 

Total® 


Total  Basic  Programs 


Baccalaureate  Nursing  Programs 
with  RN  Students 
Public 
Private 

Total 


Total  Baccalaureate  Nursing 
Programs  with  RN  Students 


Graduate  Nursing  Programs 
Masters  Degree 
Public 
Private 

Total 

Doctoral  Degree 
Public 
Private 

Total 


Total  Graduate  Programs 


Total  Full-Time  Enrollment  In 
All  Nursing  Programs 


^Rounded  to  100  Percent 
^Actual  number  Is  ,003 

®Includes  one  roasters  degree  program  In  basic  nursing 


Number  of 

Number 

Full-Time  Students 

of 

In  New  York  State 

Programs 

Schools 

26 

2,985 

63 

7,473 

89 

10,458 

22 

2,182 

3 

125 

25 

2,307 

3 

1,015 

18 

2,483 

21 

3,498 

135 

16,263 

3 

145 

8 

439 

11 

584 

11 

584 

3 

53 

8 

387 

11 

440 

0 

m 

2 

75 

2 

75 

13 

515 

17,362 

Students  Who  Came  From 


Out  of  State 


N IPercent  I N (Percent  ** 


2,616 

6,658 

9,274 


369  3 

815  8 

1,184  11 


14,787 


37  50 


211  41 


2,575  15 
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in  New  York  State.  (See  Table  3»  page  9)  The  highest  percentage  of  New 
York  State  residents  among  part-time  nursing  students  (93  percent)  was 
enrolled  in  associate  and  baccalaureate  degree  programs*  In  basic  bac- 
calaureate programs,  77  percent  (20)  of  the  students  were  from  New  York 
State*  Eighty-two  percent  (318)  of  the  masters  degree  candidates  on 
part-time  study  were  residents  of  New  York  State  and  67  percent  (44)  of 

the  doctoral  candidates  in  nursing  programs  in  New  York  State  were 

7 

residents  of  the  State* 

Eighty-nine  percent  (85)  of  the  97  part-time  students  in  basic 
nursing  programs  resided  in  New  York  State*  Amoi^  the  456  graduate 
part-time  students  who  are  engaged  in  masters  and  doctoral  study,  the 
percentage  of  students  from  New  York  State  was  79  percent  (362)* 

Freshmen  Students  — Full-Time  and  Part-Time 

Eighty-eight  percent  (5,414)  of  the  6,146  freshmen  students  full- 
and  part-time  entering  nursing  schools  in  1965  were  New  York  State  resi- 
dents* (See  Table  4,  page  10)  This  was  two  percent  above  the  percentage 
(86)  of  all  State  residents  enrolled  in  basic  nursing  programs  at  that 
time* 

New  York  State  residents  accounted  for  96  percent  (1,322)  of  the 
full-time  freshmen  students  in  associate  degree  nursing  programs,  and 
for  91  percent  (40)  of  the  part-time  freshmen  in  such  programs* 

Eighty-eight  percent  (3,125)  of  freshmen  in  diploma  programs  lived 
in  New  York  State*  Seventy-nine  percent  (918)  of  full-time  baccalaureate 


I 'Only  doctoral  candidates  registered  in  universities  in  the  Fall  of 

j 1965  are  included*  Omitted  are  an  almost  equal  number  who  have 

finished  their  course  requirements,  but  may  be  engaged  in  their 
doctoral  research  although  not  in  attendance  at  the  university* 
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TABLE  3 

MIGRATION  PATTERNS  OF  PART-TIME  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  NURSING  PROGRAMS 
BY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  AND  CONTROL 
1965 


Number  of 

Type  of  Program 

Part-Time  Students 

Students  Who  Came  From 

and  Control 

In  New  York  State 

New  York  State  i 

i Out  of  State 

Schools 

N 

N 

Percent  ** 

Basic  Nursing  Programs 

Diploma 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Associate  Degree 

1 

Public 

66 

62 

89 

6 

Private 

4 

3 

4 

■1 

1 

Total 

70 

65 

93 

5 

7 

Baccalaureate  Degree 

Public 

3 

3 

12 

• 

* 

Private 

23 

17 

65 

6 

23 

Total 

26 

20 

77 

6 

23 

Total  Basic  Programs 

97 

85 

89 

12 

11 

Baccalaureate  Nursing  Programs 

with  RN  Students 
Public 

164 

164 

18 

* 

Private 

751 

683 

75 

68 

7 

Total 

915 

847 

93 

68 

7 

Total  Baccalaureate  Nursing 

915 

847 

93 

68 

7 

Programs  with  RN  Students 

Graduate  Nursing  Programs 

Masters  Degree 

Public 

72 

69 

18 

3 

1 

Private 

318 

249 

64 

69 

17 

Total 

390 

318 

82 

72 

18 

Doctoral  Degree 

Public 

. 

. 

m 

Private 

66 

44 

67 

22 

33 

Total 

66 

44 

67 

22 

33 

Total  Graduate  Programs 

456 

362 

79 

94 

21 

Total  Part-Time  Enrollment  In 

1,468 

1,294 

88 

174  i 

12 

All  Nursing  Programs 

^Rounded  to  100  Percent 
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TABLE  4 


I 
z 
S 

MIGRATION  PATTERNS  OF  FRESHMEN  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  I 

IN  NBf  YORK  STATE  NURSING  PROGRAMS  \ 

BY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  AND  CONTROL,  1965  ] 

] 


Number  of  Freshmen 

Students  Who 

Came  From 

Type  of  Basic  Nursing  Program 

In  tfew  York  State 

New  York  State 

1 Out  of  State 

and  Control 

Schools 

N 

N 

Percent  ** 

Full'Tlme  Attendance 
Diploma 

Public 

1,146 

987 

28 

159 

5 

Private 

2,400 

2,138 

60 

262 

7 

Total 

3,546 

3,125 

88 

421 

12 

Associate  Degree 

Public 

1,266 

1,224 

89 

42 

3 

Private 

104 

98 

7 

6 

1 

Total 

1,370 

1,322 

96 

48 

4 

Baccalaureate  Degree^*^ 

Public 

399 

397 

34 

2 

1 

Private** 

767 

521 

45 

2A6 

20 

Total‘*»c 

1,166 

918 

79 

248 

21 

Total  Full-Time  Freshmen 

6,082 

5,365 

88  1 

1 

717 

12 

Part-Time  Attendance 

Diploma 

1 

Public 

- 

- 

** 

- 

Private 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Associate 

Public 

40 

37 

84 

3 

7 

Private 

4 

3 

7 

1 

2 

Total 

44 

40 

91 

4 

9 

Baccalaureate  Degree 

Public 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Private 

20 

9 

46 

11 

54 

Total 

20 

9 

46 

11 

54 

Total  Part-Time  Freshmen 

64 

49 

70 

15 

30 

Total  All  Freshmen 

6,146 

5.414 

88 

! 

732 

1 

12 

Roundsd  to  100  Percent 

Students  entering  In  the  junior  year  are  omitted 
*^Includes  one  masters  degree  program  In  basic  nursing 
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freshmen  resided  in  New  York  but  only  46  percent  (9)  of  the  part-time 
baccalaureate  freshmen  in  nursing  programs  were  State  residents. 

When  all  freshmen  attending  nursing  programs  were  considered,  it 
was  found  that  88  percent  of  the  full-time  students  and  70  percent  of  the 
part-time  students  were  residents  of  New  York  State. 

Intrastate  Migration  of  Students 

There  is  a considerable  amount  of  migration  among  New  York  State 
residents  in  search  of  nursing  education  facilities.  Table  5,  page  12 
shows  the  migration  patterns  of  New  York  State  students  in  each  area  by 
type  of  program. 

In  1965,  5,361  State  residents  attended  schools  of  nursing  in  geo- 
graphic areas  other  than  their  own.  That  was  33  percent  of  the  16,081 
nursing  students  studying  in  New  York  State  who  were  State  residents. 

New  York  City  showed  the  greatest  amount  of  migration  with  2,165 
students  from  other  areas  of  New  York  State  coming  into  its  nursing  pro- 
grams, and  362  residents  attending  nursing  schools  elsewhere  in  the  State. 
(This  study  did  not  include  those  students  who  entered  programs  in  other 
States.)  Long  Island  is  next  in  order  of  migration  but  for  reasons  quite  the 
converse.  It  lost  1,824  nursing  students  to  other  areas  in  New  York 
State,  and  gained  only  160  people  from  within  the  State.  In  third  place 
is  the  Buffalo  Area  where  494  students  migrated  in  from  other  areas  and 
307  left  study  in  other  areas  of  New  York  State. 

^Columbia  University,  Cornell  University,  and  the  University  of 
Rochester  admit  students  to  nursing  programs  in  their  junior 
year*  These  students  have  completed  most  of  their  liberal  arts 
course  requirements. 
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"Out  of  Area"  Students 
In  Program  In  "This  Area" 


ut.Mleratlon 


"This  Area"  Students 
In  Proeram  "Out  of  Area." 


Net_MUiration 


In-Mlgration  minus  Out>Mlgratlon 


Tota 


In>Mlgratlon 

plus 


BS 

Total 

Diploma 

AAS 

BS 

iViTTf 

AAS|  BS 

Total 

Out-Mleratlon 

1 

Binghamton 

73 

1 

79 

4* 

152 

171 

29 

66 

2 

268 

.98 

-29 

+13 

B 

-116 

420 

Buffalo 

88 

371 

30 

494 

169 

33 

93 

12 

307 

.81 

.28 

+278 

+187 

801 

Capital  District 

286 

26 

ll6 

11 

439 

147 

18 

109 

15 

289 

+139 

+8 

+7 

^9 

+150 

728 

Elmira 

126 

60 

68 

- 

254 

146 

8 

66 

10 

230 

.20 

+52 

+2 

-10 

+24 

484 

f 

] 

\ 

Long  Island 

31 

32 

39 

58 

160 

1364 

32 

300 

128 

1824 

-1333 

m 

-261 

-70 

-1664 

1984 

Lower  Hudson 

194 

11 

m 

205 

213 

38 

171 

124 

546 

.19 

-27 

.171 

-124 

-341 

751 

\ 

Mld'Hudson 

208 

53 

- 

- 

261 

183 

10 

105 

48 

346 

+25 

+43 

-105 

-48 

-85 

607 

'■ 

Mohawk  Valley 

151 

23 

- 

- 

174 

172 

27 

63 

5 

267 

• 21 

■ 

-63 

-5 

-93 

441 

1 

New  York  City 

1552 

4l 

240 

332 

2165 

143 

44 

118 

57 

362 

+ 1409 

+122 

+275 

+1803 

2527 

Nor  them 

57 

m 

294 

1 

352 

114 

34 

37 

13 

198 

-57 

-34 

+257 

-12 

+ 154 

550 

Rochester 

198 

13 

115 

7 

333 

197 

32 

174 

23 

426 

+1 

-19 

-59 

-16 

-93 

759 

Syracuse 

232 

54 

77 

9 

372 

177 

13 

97 

11 

298 

+55 

+41 

-20 

-2 

+74 

670 

Total 

3196 

318 

1399 

448 

5361 

3196 

318 

1399 

448 

5361 

0 

■ 

■ 

0 

0 

10722 

In  baccalaureate,  masters,  and  doctoral  programs 
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Three  hundred  thirty- three  students  of  nursing  from  other  areas  of 
New  York  State  entered  programs  in  Rochester  in  1965,  while  426  students 
left  to  attend  programs  in  other  New  York  State  schools  of  nursing.  The 
Lower  Hudson  area  gained  205  nursing  students  from  New  York  State  although 
it  lost  546  such  students.  The  majority  left  to  attend  various  collegi- 
ate nursing  programs  within  the  State.  Nursing  students  comi"'»  to  the 
Capital  District  from  outside  the  area,  but  from  within  New  York  State, 
numbered  439,  but  289  other  students  of  nursing  left  to  attend  nursing 
schools  elsewhere  within  the  State. 

All  other  areas  show  decreasing  amounts  of  total  migration. 

Debtor  and  Creditor  Areas 

The  geographic  areas  which  lose  and  gain  students  through  intra- 
state migration  have  been  labeled  debtor  and  creditor  areas.  These  gains 
and  losses  are  presented  in  Table  6,  page  14. 

Long  Island  sustains  the  greatest  net  loss  with  a deficit  of  1,664 

students  of  nursing.  The  percentage  loss  of  students  from  the  area  is 

shown  in  Table  7,  page  15.  Sixty- two  percent  of  2,927  nursing  students 

who  are  residents  of  the  Long  Island  Area,  migrated  to  nursing  programs 

in  other  areas  of  the  State.  These  findings  are  consistent  with  those  of 

the  State  Education  Department's  study.  Residence  and  Migration  of 

9 

College  Students  in  New  York  State,  Fall,  1963.  That  study  explains  the 
loss  by  comparing  the  number  of  students  desiring  educational  facilities 
from  the  area  with  the  number  of  places  available  there.  A great  lack 
in  the  number  of  college  facilities  was  found.  While  the  present  study 
does  not  include  the  number  of  places  available  in  nursing  programs. 


Op.  cit. 
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a look  at  Table  8,  page  16  indicates  that  there  may  be  insufficient  edu- 
cational facilities  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  those  from  the  Long  Island 
area  who  wish  to  study  nursing  within  their  own  geographic  area. 

TABLE  6 

DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR  AREAS  BY  INTRASTATE  GAIN  OR  LOSS  OF  STUDENTS 

IN  ALL  TYPES  OF  NURSING  PROGRAMS 
IN  NEW  YORK  STATE,  1965 


Rank 

Order 

Debtor  Area 

Net 

Loss 

I Rank 
Order 

Creditor  Area 

Net 

Gain 

1 

Long  Island 

-1664 

1 

New  York  City 

+1803 

2 

Lower  Hudson 

- 341 

2 

Buffalo 

+ 187 

3 

Binghamton 

- 116 

3 

Northern 

+ 154 

4.5 

Mohawk  Valley 

- 93 

4 

Capital  District 

+ 150 

4.5 

Rochester 

- 93  ^ 

5 

Syracuse 

+ 74 

6 

Mid -Hudson 

- 85 

6 

Elmira 

+ 24 

The  Lower  Hudson  area  which  has  no  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree 
nursing  programs  showed  a net  loss  of  341  students  of  nursing.  The  out- 
migration from  this  area  was  63  percent  of  the  total  (865). 

Binghamton  ranked  in  third  place  among  debtor  areas.  Although  it 
attracted  152  students  from  other  areas  of  New  York  State  to  its  diploma 
and  baccalaureate  programs  in  nursing,  the  migration  into  the  area  was  not 
enough  to  offset  the  losses.  This  resulted  in  a deficit  of  116.  The  out- 
migration from  the  area  was  61  percent. 

Mohawk  Valley  and  Rochester  both  sustained  net  losses  of  93,  although 
Rochester  had  attracted  333  students  while  Mohawk  Valley  attracted  174. 

The  Mid-Hudson  area  had  a net  loss  of  85  students. 
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New  York  City  placed  first  in  rank  order  of  the  five  areas  which  gain 
the  most  nursing  students  with  a net  gain  of  1,803  persons  from  other 
areas  in  New  York  State.  It  is  significant  here  that  only  8 percent 
migrated  from  the  area.  The  Buffalo  Area  was  next  with  a net  gain  from 
within  the  State  of  187  ;ifispite  a loss  of  307.  Fifteen  percent  of  stu- 
dents migrated  from  the  area*  The  Northern  Area  and  the  Capital  District 
gained  154  and  150  nursing  students  respectively,  while  Syracuse,  which 
lost  298  students,  had  a net  gain  of  74.  In  the  Elmira  Area  the  greatest 
net  gain  occurred  in  associate  degree  nursing  progr£ims. 

TABLE  7 

PERCENT  OF  NURSING  STUDENTS  MIGRATING 
FROM  AREA  OF  RESIDENCE  TO  PROGRAMS  IN  OTHER  GEOGRAPHIC 
AREAS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE,  1965 


Nursing  Students 

from  Geographic 

: Area 

Geographic  Area 
of  Residence 

Total  Number 

Out -Mi 
Number 

gration 

Percent 

Lower  Hudson 

865 

546 

63 

Long  Island 

2927 

1824 

62 

Binghamton 

436 

268 

61 

Elmira 

448 

230 

51 

Mohawk  Valley 

549 

267 

48 

Rochester 

978 

426 

44 

Syracuse 

683 

298 

44 

Mid-Hudson 

802 

1 

346 

43 

Northern 

510 

198 

39 

Capital  District 

1043 

289 

28 

Buffalo 

2046 

307 

15 

New  York 

4794 

362 

8 

15 


TABLE  8 


NURSING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION  AND  CONTROL 
WITH  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT,  1965 


Geographic 
Location  of 
School 

Total 
Enrol  1- 
ment  by 
Area 

Dip 1 oma 
Program 

Associate 

Degree 

Program 

Baccalaureate 

Degree 

Program^ 

Admit  students  alreadv  licensed  as 

RNs® 

Baccalaureate 

Degree 

Masters 

Degree 

Doctoral 

Degree 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Binghamton 

395 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Buffalo 

2,376 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Capital  District 

1,478 

- 

5 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Elmira 

582 

- 

3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Long  Island 

1,317 

3 

1 

3 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Lower  Hudson 

599 

2 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mld“Hudson 

778 

3 

5 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

Mohawk  Valley 

464 

2 

5<i 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

New  York  City 

8,302 

7 

21 

6 

- 

1 

6*^»c 

1 

3® 

1 

4 

- 

2 

Northern 

670 

1 

4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Rochester 

1,005 

4 

3 

1 

- 

- 

3^ 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Syracuse 

864 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Total 

18,830 

26 

63 

22 

3 

3 

18 

3 

8 

3 

8 

- 

2 

An  Institution  may  have  more  than  one  type  of  nursing  program. 
Includes  one  masters  program  In  basic  nursing. 

*^Includes  two  programs  admitting  students  In  this  junior  year. 
‘^Includes  one  program  admitting  students  In  their  junior  year. 
^Includes  one  program  which  Is  closing. 
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Migration  and  Nursing  Programs 

The  data  were  inspected  to  see  whether  or  not  migration  differed  in 
the  presence  or  absence  of  specific  types  of  nursing  programs.^  Tables  9 
and  10,  page  18  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  number  of  educational 
facilities  between  those  areas  of  the  State  which  attract  students  of 
nursing,  and  those  areas  which  lose  students  to  other  localities. 

The  six  geographic  areas  which  attract  the  most  students  contain 
33  public  and  71  private  educational  programs  in  nursing.  In  contrast 
to  this,  the  six  areas  which  lose  the  most  students  of  nursing  contain 
only  24  public  and  31  private  programs  in  nursing.  The  out-migration 
appears  to  be  related  to  the  number  of  nursing  programs  in  the  geographic 
area.  There  was  greater  out-migration  in  those  areas  with  the  fewest 
number  of  programs. 

Migration  into  Specific  Programs 

Tables  11  through  14,  pages  19-22  show  the  migration  of  New  York 
State  residents  who  are  students  of  nursing  in  relation  to  specific  types 
of  educational  programs. 

Fifty- six  percent  (1,399)  of  the  2,496  students  \dio  are  residents  of 
New  York  State  and  are  enrolled  in  baccalaureate  programs  have  migrated 
to  their  schools  from  other  geographic  areas  of  the  State.  This  percent- 
age compares  with  40  percent  of  all  full-time  students  who  migrate  to 
study  in  all  types  of  baccalaureate  programs  in  New  York  State.^^ 

^^See  Table  8,  page  16 

^^The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  State  Education 
Department,  Bureau  of  Statistical  Services,  Bureau  of  Research 
in  Higher  Education.  Residence  and  Migration  of  College 
Students  in  New  York  State,  Fall  1963.  Albany,  New  York, 

1965.  Table  6 
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Bducattonal  Facilities^  by  Type  and  Control 


Creditor 

Diploma 

AAS 

BS 

Masters 

Doct 

:oral 

BS  for 

RN 

Total 

Area 

Fubl Ic 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Publ Ic 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

New  York 

7 

21 

6 

- 

1 

6 

1 

A 

- 

2 

1 

3 

16 

36 

Capital  District 

- 

5 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

10 

Buffalo 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

7 

10 

Syracuse 

- 

A 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

7 

Northern 

1 

A 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

A 

A 

Elmira 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

A 

Total 

10 

A3 

lA 

2 

3 

12 

3 

6 

2 

3 

6 

33 

71 

TABLE  10 

EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  IN  NEN  YORK  STATE 
IN  DEBTOR  AREAS»  BY  TYPE  AND  CONTROL 

1965 


Educational  Facilities^  by  Type  and  Control 


Debtor 

Diploma 

AAS 

BS 

Masters 

Doctoral  j 

BS  for  RN 

Total 

Area 

Publ Ic 

Private 

Publ ic 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Publ Ic 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Long  Island 

3 

1 

3 

41* 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

5 

Lower  Hudson 

2 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

Mohawk  Valley 

2 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

Binghamton 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Mld~Hudson 

3 

5 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

6 

Rochester 

A 

3 

I 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

8 

Total 

16 

20 

8 

1 

- 

6 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2A 

31 

An  Institution  may  have  more  than  one  type  of  nursing  program. 
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TABLE  11 
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NET  MIGRATION  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA  OF 
STUDENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  NURSING  PROGRAMS 
LEADING  TO  LICENSE  AS  REGISTERED  NURSE 

FALL  1965 


I 
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t 
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P 

'i 
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Geographic 

Area 

In-Mlgratlon 
"Out  of  Area" 
Residents 
Attending  Program 
In  "This  Area" 

(1) 

Out-Mieration 
Residents  of 
"This  Area" 
Attending  Program 
"Out  of  Area" 
(2) 

Net  Migration 

Column  (1) 
minus 
Column  (2) 

Binghamton 

79 

66 

+ 13 

Buffalo 

371 

93 

+278 

Capital  District 

116 

109 

+ 7 

El  mi  ra 

68 

66 

+ 2 

Long  Island 

39 

300 

-261 

Lower, Hudson 

— 

171 

-171 

Mid-Hudson 

— 

105 

-105 

Mohawk  Valley 

— 

63 

- 63 

New  York  City 

240 

118 

+122 

Northern 

294 

37 

+257 

Rochester 

115 

174 

- 59 

Syracuse 

77 

97 

- 20 

Total 

1,399 

1,399 
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TABLE  12 


NET  MIGRATION  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA  OF 
STUDENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
HOSPITAL  DIPLOMA  PROGRAMS 
FALL  1965 


Geographic 

Area 

In-Mieration 
*'0ut  of  Area” 
Residents 
Attending  Program 
In  "This  Area" 

(1) 

Out-Mieration 
Residents  of 
"This  Area" 
Attending  Program 
"Out  of  Area" 

(2) 

Net  Migration 

Column  (1) 
minus 
Column  (2) 

Binghamton 

73 

171 

- 

98 

Buffalo 

88 

169 

- 

81 

Capital  District 

286 

147 

+ 

139 

Elmira 

126 

146 

- 

20 

Long  Island 

31 

1,364 

-1 

,333 

Lower  Hudson 

194 

213 

- 

19 

Mid  Hudson 

208 

183 

+ 

25 

Mohawk  Valley 

151 

172 

- 

21 

New  York  City 

1,552 

143 

+1 

o^ 

o 

<r 

Nbrthem 

57 

114 

- 

57 

Rochester 

198 

197 

+ 

1 

Syracuse 

232 

177 

+ 

55 

Total 

3,196 

3,196 

0 

i 

] 
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TABLE  13 


NET  MIGRATION  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA  OF 
STUDENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  NURSING  PROGRAMS 
FALL  1965 


Geographic 

Area 

In-Mieration 
*'Out  of  Area'* 
Residents 
Attending  Program 
In  '‘This  Area'* 

(1) 

Out-Micration 
Residents  of 
"This  Area" 
Attending  Program 
"Out  of  Area*' 

(2) 

Net  Migration 

Column  (1) 
minus 
Column  (2) 

Binghamton 

— 

29 

-29 

Buffalo 

5 

33 

-28 

Capital  District 

26 

18 

+ 8 

Elmira 

60 

8 

+52 

Long  Island 

32 

32 

0 

Lower  Hudson 

11 

38 

-27 

Mid-Hudson 

53 

10 

+43 

Mohawk  Valley 

23 

27 

- 4 

New  York  City 

41 

44 

- 3 

Northern 

— 

34 

-34 

Rochester 

13 

32 

-19 

Syracuse 

54 

13 

+41 

Total 

318 

318 

0 
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TABLE  14 


NET  MIGRATION  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA  OF 
STUDENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  NURSING  PROGRAMS  LEADING  TO 
BACCALAUREATE,  MASTERS,  DOCTORAL  DEGREES 
FOR  STUDENTS  ALREADY  LICENSED  AS  REGISTERED  NURSES 

FALL  1965 


Geographic 

Area 

In-Mi eration 
**Out  of  Area" 
Residents 
Attending  Progifam 
In  "This  Area" 

(1) 

Out-Migration 
Residents  of 
"This  Area" 
Attending  Program 
"Out  of  Area" 

(2) 

Net  Migration 

Column  (1) 
minus 
Column  (2) 

Binghamton 

— 

2 

- 2 

Buffalo 

30 

12 

+ 18 

Capital  District 

11 

15 

- 4 

Elmira 

— 

10 

- 10 

Long  Island 

58 

128 

- 70 

Lower  Hudson 

— 

124 

-124 

Mid-Hudson 

— 

48 

- 48 

Mohawk  Valley 

— 

5 

- 5 

New  York  City 

332 

57 

+275 

Northern 

1 

13 

- 12 

Rochester 

7 

23 

- 16 

Syracuse 

9 

11 

- 2 

Total 

448 

448 

0 

In  the  diploma  programs,  34  percent  (3,196)  of  the  9,274  State  resi- 


dents enrolled  have  migrated  from  one  geographic  area  of  the  State  to 
another. 

In  general,  two-year  colleges  tend  to  draw  their  student  population 
from  the  home  locality.  This  tendency  was  also  noted  for  nursing  stu- 
dents in  associate  degree  nursing  programs.  Only  14  percent  (318)  of  the 
2,303  student  nurses  who  reside  within  New  York  State  and  are  attending 
associate  degree  programs  have  migrated  from  another  geographic  area  of 
the  State. 

Twenty- two  percent  (448)  of  the  2,008  New  York  State  residents  who 
are  studying  for  degrees  in  programs  which  admit  persons  already  li- 
censed as  registered  nurses  have  migrated  within  the  State. 

The  number  of  out-of-State  residents  migrating  into  New  York  State 
will  be  discussed  in  the  section  on  out-of-State  residents. 

Table  15,  page  24  illustrates  the  number  of  students  who  did  not 
migrate.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the  associate  degree  students  show  little 
migration.  Eighty-six  percent  of  these  nursing  students  chose  to  obtain 
their  education  in  their  local  geographic  areas.  Seventy-eight  percent 
of  the  students  attending  programs  for  students  already  licensed  as  regis- 
tered nurses  are  attending  schools  in  their  home  location.  In  interpret- 
ing this  last  figure,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility 
that  graduate  nurses  have  changed  their  residences  to  areas  where  educa- 
tional opportunities  exist. 

Two- thirds  (66  percent)  of  the  diploma  school  students  in  New  York 
State  are  studying  in  hospital  schools  in  their  own  geographic  location. 
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TABLE  15  ! 

3 

J 

NEW  YORK  STATE  RESIDENTS  \ 

ENROLLED  IN  NURSING  PROGRAMS  ] 

IN  THEIR  HOME  GEOGRAPHIC  AREAS  \ 

FALL  1965  1 


Geographic 

Area 

Number  of 

Students  by  Type  of  Program 

Diploma 

Associate 

Degree 

Baccalaureate 

Degree 

Baccalaureate 
and  graduate 
Degree  for  RN 

Total 

Binghamton 

154 

— 

14 

— 

168 

falo 

882 

172 

387 

298 

1.739 

Capital  District 

487 

183 

40 

44 

754 

Elmira 

129 

82 

7 

— 

218 

Long  Island 

341 

363 

105 

294 

1.103 

Lower  Hudson 

249 

70 

— 

— 

319 

Mid-Hudson 

292 

164 

— 

— 

456 

Mohawk  Valley 

235 

47 

— 

— 

282 

New  York  City 

2,388 

740 

421 

883 

4.432 

Northern 

258 

— 

42 

12 

312 

Rochester 

386 

104 

55 

7 

552 

Syracuse 

277 

60 

26 

22 

385 

Total 

6.078 

1 

1.985 

1.097 

1.560 

10.720 

The  basic  baccalaureate  programs  for  nurses  in  New  York  State  con> 
tain  the  smallest  number  of  students  who  remained  in  their  home  communi- 
ties. Forty- four  percent  of  these  students  attended  programs  in  their 
own  geographic  areas . 

Out-of-State  Residents 

In  the  fall  of  1965,  there  were  2,749  students  from  outside  of  New 

York  State  registered  within  the  State's  nursing  programs.  The  states 

12 

bordering  New  York  sent  2,101  students  into  New  York  State  schools  of 
nursing.  Four  hundred  and  ninety- two  students  came  from  other  states  and 
territories;  156  students  came  here  from  other  countries.  Tables  16  and 
17,  pages  26  and  27  show  the  migration  of  out-of -State  residents. 

Of  the  twelve  geographic  areas  in  the  State,  the  largest  in-migra- 
tion from  other  states  occurred  in  New  York  City.  Over  60  percent 
(1,705)  of  out-of -State  students  were  enrolled  in  New  York  City  institu- 
tions. The  largest  numbers  came  from  the  following  states: 

New  Jersey  (675),  Pennsylvania  (265),  and  Connecticut  (162).  These  1,705 
students  comprised  21  percent  of  the  total  enrolled  in  New  York  City 
programs . 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  out-of-State  students  who  came  to  study 
in  New  York  State  attended  diploma  schools  of  nursing,  three  percent  en- 
rolled in  associate  degree  programs,  and  37  percent  came  to  basic  bacca- 
laureate programs.  The  remaining  17  percent  enrolled  in  baccalaureate 
and  higher  degree  programs  for  students  already  licensed  as  registered 
nurses . 

12 

Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont 
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TABLE  16 


r 


MIGRATION  OF  OUT-OF-STATE  STUDENTS 
INTO  NEW  YORK  STATE  NURSING  PROGRAMS 
BY  TYPE  OF  PRDC.^^M 
1965 


Location  of 
Nursing  School 


Binghamton 


Buffalo 


Capital  District 


Elmira 


Long  Island 
Mid-Hudson 


Lower  Hudson 


Mohawk  Valley 
New  York  City 


Northern 


Rochester 


Syracuse 


e of  Nurslne  Program 


Diploma 


N I Percent 


Baccalaureate 

Associate  Baccalaureate  and  Graduate 

Degree  Degree  Degree  for  RN 


N i Percent 


N I Percent 


Degree  for  RN 


N 


Total 


N I Percent 


1,185  XOO  7^^  100  1,028  XOO 


462  100  2,749  100 
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TABLE  17 


MIGRATION  OF  OUT-OF-STATE  STUDENTS 
INTO  NEW  YORK  STATE  NURSING  PROGRAMS 
BY  RESIDENCE  OF  STUDENTS 
1965 


Location 

oi: 

Nursing  School 

Pern 

lanent 

Resid 

[ence  of  Students 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Other  States 
and  Territories 
of  United  States 

Foreign 

Countries 

Total 

Binghamton 

2 

— 

14 

5 

— 

47 

— 

6 

1 

75 

Biiffalo 

8 

1 

30 

7 

4 

71 

1 

16 

5 

143 

Capital  District 

64 

3 

38 

63 

4 

22 

31 

55 

5 

285 

Elmira 

5 

1 

27 

7 

1 

60 

— 

6 

3 

110 

Long  Island 

7 

— 

20 

3 

1 

11 

1 

11 

— 

54 

Lower  Hudson 

19 

— 

41 

2 

— 

11 

— 

2 

— 

75 

Mid-Hudson 

9 

1 

24 

5 

— 

10 

— 

11 

1 

61 

Mohawk  Valley 

— 

— 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

8 

New  York  City 

162 

7 

675 

77 

37 

265 

13 

339 

130 

1,705 

Northern 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

B 

2 

2 

6 

Rochester 

6 

2 

26 

14 

2 

38 

B 

25 

3 

120 

Syracuse 

5 

— 

35 

13 

2 

25 

■ 

17 

6 

107 

Total 

287 

D 

933 

197 

52 

561 

56 

492 

156 

2,749 

27 
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TABLE  18 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  IN-STATE  AND  OUT-OF-STATE  STUDENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  NURSING  PROGRAMS 

GY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  AND  CONTROL 
1965 


Re  si dence  of  Student  s 


Type  of  Programs 

Number  of  Students 
In  New  York  State 
Nursing  Programs 

New  York  State  j 

Out-of-State 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Public  1 

1 Private 

Public  j 

1 Private 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

Q 

N ' 

% 

N 

N 

% 

Basic  Nursing  Programs 

Diploma 

10,459 

2,616 

25 

6,658 

64 

370 

3 

815 

8 

2,986 

28 

7,473 

72 

Associate  Degree 

2,377 

2,183 

92 

ft 

1*.0 

5 

65 

3 

9 

- 

2,248 

95 

129 

5 

Baccalaureate  Degree 

3,524 

900 

26 

1,596 

45 

11 

- 

1,017 

29 

911 

26 

2,613 

74 

Total  Basic  Programs 

16,360 

5,699 

35 

8,374 

51 

446 

3 

1,841 

11 

6,145 

38 

10,215 

62 

Baccalaureate  Nursing  Programs 
with  RN  Students 

1,499 

308 

21 

1,034 

69 

1 

B 

156 

10 

309 

21 

1,190 

79 

Graduate  Nursing  Programs 

1 

Masters  Degree 

830 

120 

14 

464 

56 

5 

B 

241 

29 

125 

15 

705 

85 

Doctors 1 Degree 

141 

- 

82 

58 

- 

B 

59 

42 

- 

- 

141 

100 

Total  Graduate  Programs 

971 

120 

12 

546 

56 

5 

1 

300 

31 

125 

13 

846 

87 

Total  Enrollment  In  All 
Nursing  Programs 

18,830 

32 

9,954 

53 

452 

3 

2,297 

12 

6,579 

36 

12,251 

64 

1 ' ' 


Eighty-four  percent  (2,297)  of  the  out-of -State  students  in  New  York 
State  nursing  programs  were  studying  in  institutions  which  were  under 
private  control  and  16  percent  (452)  selected  those  under  public  control* 
(Table  18,  page  28)  In  programs  under  private  sponsorship,  the  largest 
number  of  out-of -State  students  (1,017)  was  found  in  the  basic  bacca- 
laureate programs*  In  agencies  with  public  sponsorship,  the  largest 

number  of  out -of -State  students  (370)  was  in  diploma  programs* 

13 

Enrollment  in  Public  and  Private  Institutions 

Educational  institutions  and  hospitals  may  be  under  the  control  of 
public  (governmental )or  private  sponsors*  Those  under  public  control 
generally  have  lower  or  no  tuition  fees  as  compared  with  those  under 
private  sponsorship* 

In  1965,  64  percent  (12,251)  of  the  students  of  nursing  who  were 
enrolled  in  New  York  State  schools,  were  in  schools  which  were  under 
private  control  and  36  percent  (6,579)  attended  schools  under  public 
control*  Table  18,  page  28,  shows  the  distribution  of  these  students* 
Sixty-two  percent  (10,215)  of  the  16,360  nursing  students  in  basic 
programs  in  New  York  State  were  located  in  privately  controlled  insti- 
tutions, and  38  percent  (6,145)  were  in  publicly  sponsored  institutions* 
Among  students  in  agencies  under  public  sponsorship  the  largest  pro- 
portion (95  percent)  was  found  in  the  associate  degree  programs;  88  percent 
of  these  were  publicly  supported*  The  diploma  programs  came  next  and  en- 
rolled 28  percent  of  the  students  in  agencies  under  public  sponsorship* 
Thirty  percent  of  diploma  programs  were  publicly  supported* 

^^This  term  refers  to  voluntary,  nonprofit  agencies* 
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Twenty-six  percent  of  the  students  on  the  basic  baccalaureate  level 
were  enrolled  In  publicly  supported  programs.  These  programs  comprised 
14  percent  of  all  basic  baccalaureate  programs. 

On  the  graduate  level,  by  far  the  largest  majority  of  students 
were  enrolled  In  privately  sponsored  nursing  programs  In  New  York  State. 
Fifteen  percent  (125)  of  the  830  masters  degree  students  were  In  the 
three  programs  under  public  control;  this  represents  27  percent  of  the 
masters  degree  programs  In  nursing.  Slncj  there  were  no  publicly  sup- 
ported doctoral  programs  In  New  York  State,  all  doctoral  degree 
candidates  (141)  were  enrolled  In  the  two  privately  sponsored  nursing 
programs. 

Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  baccalaureate  programs  that  admit 
students  licensed  as  registered  professional  nurses  are  publicly  sup- 
ported. Twenty-one  percent  (309)  of  these  students  were  located  In 
publicly  supported  programs. 

Among  all  159  professional  nursing  programs  In  the  State,  57 
programs  (or  36  percent)  are  publicly  supported.  Thirty-eight  percent 
of  all  New  York  State  residents  enrolled  In  the  159  nursing  programs  are 
In  the  publicly  supported  programs. 
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SUMMARY 

A study  of  the  migration  of  students  in  professional  nursing  pro- 
grams in  New  York  State  was  carried  out  in  Fall  of  1965  to  provide  data 
for  regional  planning  groups  and  individual  schools  of  nursing  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  planning  for  nursing  education.  Major  findings 
are  summarized  here. 

Statewide  Enrollment  in  Programs 

As  of  October  1,  1965  a total  of  18,830  students  were  enrolled  in 
all  types  of  professional  nursing  programs  in  New  York  State. 

Of  the  159  professional  nursing  programs  in  New  York  State,  57  were 
under  public  control.  The  57  publicly  controlled  programs  were  distrib- 
uted by  type  as  follows:  22  associate  degree,  26  hospital  diploma, 

3 baccalaureate  degree,  3 baccalaureate  degree  for  registered  nurses, 

3 masters  degree.  There  are  no  publicly  controlled  doctoral  level  nurs- 
ing programs. 

Programs  under  private  control  enrolled  64  percent  of  the  students 
of  professional  nursing. 

Interstate  Migration 

Of  all  students  (18,830)  enrolled  in  professional  nursing  programs 
in  New  York  State,  15  percent  (2749)  came  from  out -of -State. 

Of  the  2749  students  from  out-of- State,  2101  came  from  bordering 
States,  i.e.,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont, 

Of  the  2749  students  from  out -of -State,  2287  were  enrolled  in  basic 

nursing  programs  preparing  for  license,  and  462  in  programs  for  graduate 

1 

nurses . 


i 
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Of  the  2749  students  from  out-of-State,  1705  or  62  percent  migrated 
to  New  York  City. 

Out -of -St ate  students  comprised  varying  percents  of  the  enrollment 
in  the  different  types  of  basic  preparing  programs:  11  percent  in  hos- 

pital diploma  programs,  29  percent  in  basic  baccalaureate  programs,  but 
only  3 percent  in  associate  degree  programs . 

Out-of-State  students  comprised  31  percent  of  the  enrollment  in 
masters  and  doctoral  programs. 

Intrastate  Migration 

A considerable  amount  of  migration  was  found  among  New  York  State 
residents  enrolled  in  nursing  programs,  with  approximately  one-third  of 
all  students  migrating  from  their  geographic  areas  to  other  areas  in  the 
State. 

The  New  York  City  area  had  the  greatest  in-migration  of  students 
(2165).  The  out-migration  in  this  area  was  only  362  students. 

The  Long  Island  area  had  the  greatest  out-migration  (1824).  The  in- 
migration  was  only  160  students. 

In  basic  nursing  programs,  the  largest  percent  of  intrastate  migra- 
tion occurred  in  baccalaureate  programs  with  56  percent  or  1399  of  the 
2496  enrolled  students  migrating  within  the  State.  The  intrastate  migra- 
tion of  students  enrolled  in  hospital  diploma  programs  was  34  percent,  or 
3196  of  9274  enrolled  students.  The  lowest  amount  of  intrastate  migra- 
tion occurred  in  associate  degree  programs  with  a migration  of  only  14 
percent,  or  318  of  the  2303  enrolled  students.  In  other  words,  associate 
degree  nursing  programs  attract  students  mainly  fiom  the  home  locality. 


^To  repeat,  this  study  does  not  include  figures  for  New  York  State 
students  migrating  to  nursing  programs  in  other  states  or  countries. 
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Intrastate  migration  appeared  to  be  related  to  the  availability  of 
nursing  programs  within  a geographic  area.  The  six  geographic  areas 
which  gained  the  most  students  had  over  twice  as  many  programs  in  nursing 
as  the  six  geographic  areas  which  lost  the  most  students. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Map  of  Geographic  Areas 
New  York  State 
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Geographic  Areas,  New  York  State 
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APPENDIX  II 


Questionnaire  and  Accompanying 
Letters  and  Directions 
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Appendix  2 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
The  State  Education  Department 
Division  of  Professional  Education 
Albany,  New  York  12224 

Student  Migration  In  Nursing  Programs  as  of  October  1,  1965 


Name  of  Institution 


Address 


County 


Reporting  Official 
Name 

Title 


Directions:  For  all  columns  below  record  numbers  of  students  by  place  of  permanent  residence. 


Area  of 
Permanent 
Res idence* 


Blnehamton 


Buffalo  Area 


Capital  District 


Elmira 


Lone  Island 


Lower  Hudson 


Mid  Hudson 


Mohawk  Valley 


New  York  Clt 


Northern  Area 


Under- 

graduates 

not 

Licensed 
as  R.  N. 


Part 

Time 


Programs  for  Nurses  with  R.  N. 


Bacca- 

laureate 


Total 


Masters 


Doctors te 


First  Time 
First  Year 
Freshmen 


New  Hampshire 


New  Jerse 


Massachusetts 


Pennsylvania 


Vermont 


Other  States  and 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  QUESTIONNAIRE 
STUDENT  MIGRATION  IN  NURSING  PROGRAMS 


I On  the  attached  form  you  are  asked  to  tabulate  full  and  part-time 

I students  separately  according  to  level  of  attainment  and  place  of 

i permanent  residence. 


I 

I 


I 


I 


The  levels  of  attainment  specified  on  the  form  are: 

1)  Undergraduates  not  licensed  as  R.N.  - include  in  this 
category  all  students  who  are  not  registered  nurses. 

2)  Programs  for  registered  nurses  - include  in  this  cat- 
egory only  registered  nurses  matriculating  for  a 
degree.  Students  in  this  category  are  to  be  tabulated 
according  to  the  degree  for  which  they  are  currently 
matriculating  (e.g.  Baccalaureate,  Masters  or  Doctorate). 


3)  Total  - these  columns  will  contain  horizontal  summa-  j 

tions  of  part-time  and  full-time  students.  \ 

4)  First  time,  first  year  Freshmen  - include  in  this  cat-  j 

egory  only  those  students  listed  under  (1)  above  who 

are  freshmen. 


The  places  of  permanent  residence  of  the  students  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  New  York  State  Geographic  Areas  (as  defined  on  the  back  of 
this  page),  bordering  states,  other  states  and  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  Lines  are  provided  for  three  totals;, 
total  New  York  State  residents,  total  outside  New  York  State  residents 
and  grand  total.  The  entries  on  the  grand  total  line  should  equal  the 
total  school  enrollment  for  each  of  th^  categories. 
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COUNTIES  INCLUDED  IN  EACH  NEW  YORK  STATE 
GEOGRAPHIC  AREA 


Binghamton 

Broome 

Chenango 

Delaware 

Otsego 

Buffalo  Area 
Cattaraugus 
Chautauqua 
Erie 
Niagara 

Capital  District 
Albany 
Rensselaer 
Saratoga 
Schenectady 
Schoharie 
Warren 
Washington 


1 

Mohawk  Valley  I 

Fulton  I 

Hamilton  I 

Herkimer  j 

Oneida  I 

Montgomery  \ 


New  York  City  | 

Bronx 

Kings  \ 

Manhattan  I 

Queens  j 

Richmond  | 
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Northern  Area 
Clinton 
Essex 
Frankl in 
Jefferson 
Lewis 

St.  Lawrence 


Elmira 

Allegany 

Chemung 

Schuyler 

Steuben 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Long  Island 
Nassau 
Suffolk 

Lower  Hudson 
Rockland 
Westchester 

Mid- Hudson 
Columbia 
Dutchess 
Greene 
Orange 
Putnam 
Sullivan 
Ulster 


Rochester  | 

Genesee  j 

Livingston  \ 

Monroe  ! 

Ontario  j 

Orleans  I 

Seneca  I 

. Wayne  ] 

V?yoming  j 

Yates 

Syracu^ 

Cayuga 
Cort land 
Madison 
Onondaga 
Oswego 
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The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
The  State  Education  Department 
Division  of  Professional  Education 
Albany,  New  York  12224 


To:  Directors,  Programs  in  Nursing  Date:  March  8,  1965 

From:  Emily  I#.  Creevey,  Secretary,  Board  of  Examiners  of  Nurses 
Re:  Study  of  student  migration  in  schools  of  nursing 


The  Division  of  Professional  Education,  State  Education  Department, 
Is  planning  to  make  a study  of  student  migration  in  schools  of  nursing 
in  New  York  State  as  of  October  1,  1965.  This  study  is  similar  to  a re- 
cent statewide  survey  conducted  in  colleges  and  universities  to  determine 
all  student  migration  (not  differentiated  by  field  of  study).  Your 
assistance  is  earnestly  requested  so  tha,t  accurate  figures  on  migration 
of  students  of  nursing  may  be  collected. 

The  resi\lts  of  the  study  will  be  made  available  to  schools  and 
regional  planning  groups  concerned  with  nursing  education. 

Vie  are  enclosing  a worksheet  and  instructions  so  the  school  can  plan 
the  collection  of  Information  for  October  1965.  Prior  to  that  date  a 
duplicate  set  of  fotms  will  be  sent  to  the  school,  to  be  completed  and 
returned  to  this  office. 

If  you  have  questions  about  the  w>rksheet,  be  sure  to  let  us  know. 
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The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
The  State  Education  Department 
Division  of  Professional  Education 
Albany,  New  York  12224 


To:  Directors,  Programs  in  Nursing  Date:  September  15,  1965 

From:  Emily  L.  Creevey,  Secretary,  Board  of  Examiners  of  Nurses 
Re:  Study  of  student  migration  in  schools  of  nursing 


This  follows  our  memorandum  and  enclosure  on  March  8,  1965,  The 
worksheet  and  instructions  sent  then  were  identical  with  the  present 
forms.  We  ask  that  you  complete  the  migration  questionnaire  and  return 
it  in  the  enclosed  envelope. 

As  you  know,  the  Division  of  Professional  Education,  State  Educa*~ 
tion  Department  is  making  a study  of  student  migration  in  schools  of 
nursing  in  New  York  State  as  of  October  1,  1965.  This  study  is  similar 
to  a recent  statewide  survey  conducted  in  colleges  and  universities  to 
determine  all  student  migration  (not  differentiated  by  field  of  study). 
Your  assistance  is  earnestly  requested  so  that  accurate  figures  on  mi~ 
gration  of  students  of  nursing  may  be  collected. 

The  results  of  the  study  will  be  made  available  to  schools  and 
regiona*.  planning  groups* concerned  with  nursing  education. 

If  you  have  questions  about  the  forms,  be  sure  to  let  us  know. 

May  we  have  this  returned  by  October  15,  1965. 
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PROGRAM  COORDINATION) 


Home  care  Is  one  part  of  a broad*si>ectrum  services  program-*an  added  dimension  of  care.  Admlnlst''atlon  of  a 
home  care  program  should  provide  services  In  a way  which  preserves  traditional  physlclan-patlent  relationships, 
and  must  be  flexible  to  provide  Individual  or  multiple  services  for  both  short-  and  long-term  care.  Programs 
servicing  home  health  services  may  be  classified  In  the  broad  categories  of  (1)  single -service,  (2) 
multiple-service,  and  (3)  coordinated.  Coordinated  home  care  provides  for  greater  flexibility  and 
compr^enslveness)  however,  the  development  of  a community  pattern  for  a program  Is  dei>endent  on  community 
needs  and  resources,  on  the  acceptance  of  the  program  and  the  feasible  growth  for  that  community.  This  guide 
was  developed  by  representatives  of  eight  national  organizations  concerned  with  the  methods  of  providing 
liealth  care  and  i>ersonai  service  In  the  home,  and  Is  intended  to  serve  not  as  a policy  manual,  but  as  a 
reference  useful  In  the  dwelopment  and  administration  o*  home  care  programs,  (JK) 
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Preface 


This  guide  provides  information  to  enable  a group  to  oiganize  and 
administer  a Coordinated  home  care  program.  It  has  been  devdoped 
by  representatives  of  ei^^t  national  or^^uiizations  concerned  With  the 
methods  of  providing  health  care  and  personal  service  in  the  hcune: 
American  Hospital  Association,.  American  Medical  Association,  Ameri* 
can  Public  Health  Association,  Ammcan  Public  Wdfare  Asswiation, 
Blue  Cross  Association,  National  Association  of  Blue  Shidd  Plan%  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing,  and  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Throu^i 
joint  efforts^,  these  representatives  of  national  organizations  most  con- 
cerned have  ddinea^  the  steps  involved  in  devdoping  a coordinated 
home  care  program,  identified  the  problems  faced  in  its  administration 
and  described  ways  in  which  a program  may  be  operated. 

The  guide  is  not  a policy  statement  of  these  organizations  but  is 
being  produced  by  them  ‘n  the  hope  that  it  will  serve  as  a useful  ref- 
erence to  those  v^o  are  interested  in  the  devdoianent  and  adminis- 
tration of  home  care  programs  throughout  the  United  States. 
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Introduction 

Over  a period  of  years,  the  term  **home  care”  has  come' to  mean 
many  different  things  in  many  different  settings.  Because  of  the  diver* 
sity  of  devdoping  programs  and  the  several  definitions  used,  confusion 
has  aiisra  and  there  is  need  for  clarification  of  terms  in  order  to  identify 
the  coordinated  home  care  program  within  the  total  framework  of 
care  of  the  dck  at  home. 

In  its  brc^est  sense,  home  care  is  the  provision  of  health  care  and 
supportive  services  to  a dck  or  disd>led  person  in  his  place  of  residence. 
This  definition  is  descriptive  ouly  and  program  planners  in  any  com* 
munity  will  need  to  determine  wl^t  kin^  of  home  care  services  should 
be  offered  and  what  kinds  of  pati^ts  should  receive  them. 

Home  care,  in  the  context  of  this  publication,  is  one  part  of  a broad- 
spectrum  services  program,  which  also  includes  ambulatory  services 
in  a ph^cian’s  ofiice,  clinic,  or  hospital  outpatient  department  and 
inpatient  services  in  a hospital,  nursing  home,  or  other  institution.  It 
is  an  add^  dimension  of  care  which  is  often  the  most  appropriate 
method  of  providing  services  for  selected  patients.  As  a home  care 
program  is  devdoped  it  should  be  planned  to  eventual^  provide  service 
to  ^ patients  residiog  in  the  area  who  would  benefit  from  the  program. 
To  be  effective,  a home  care  program  should  be  op<nated  in  a maimer 
that  preserves  traditional  ph^ian*patient  relationships. 

A home  care  patient,  in  general,  is  one  whose  needs  and  home  and 
family  situation  are  such  that  the  care  he  requires  can  be  provided  most 
appropriately  in  his  place  of  residence.  Vints  to  a physician’s  office, 
clinic,  or  hospital  outpatient  department  are  not  feanble  or  cannot  meet 
all  his  medical  care  needs.  He  does  not  need  professional  observation 
and  treatment  24  hours  a day  and  the  nurdng  and  other  therapeutic 
services  his  doctor  prescribes  may  be  brou^t  to  him  on  an  intermittent 
basis,  with  good  results. 

Effective  home  care  requires  selection  of  patients  in  accordance  with 
their  needs  and  with  the  services  available  in  the  community.  The 
earlier  concept  that  coordinated  home  care  programs  should  admit  ouly 
patients  with  long-term  illness  requiring  multiple  services  is  changing 
as  programs  extend  their  services  to  include  other  types  of  patients. 
Patients  who  are  convalescing  from  an  illness,  those  who  previously 
received  treatment  on  an  outpatient  basis  but  are  temporarily  unable 
to  do  so,  and  certain  patients  with  terminal  illnesses  are  being  successfully 
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cared  for  through  coordinated  home  care  programs.  The  home  is  not 
appropriate  for  all  chronically  ill  patients  in  all  stages  of  their  illness. 
It  can,  however,  be  the  most  dedrable  settmg  for  many  more  patients 
than  are  currently  served. 

Individuals  recdving  care  in  their  homes  differ  and  their  needs  vary 
in  nature  and  degrees  of  intensity,  just  as  they  do  in  hospitals  or  other 
care  settings.  Thus,  home  care  programs  must  be  flexible  to  provide 
individual  or  multiple  services  for  both  short*  and  long-term  care.  In 
addition,  the  personnel  who  provide  home  care  services  must  be  sensitive 
and  adaptable  to  the  differing  and  chang^g  medical  care  needs  of  each 
patient  and  must  have  evaluation  machinery  to  perceive  these  changing 
n^ds  periodically  and  as  needed. 

Many  services  may  be  provided  to  the  patioit  receiving  home  care. 
These  services  are  listed  in  Part  II,  Program  Organization,  page  9. 

Programs  providing  home  health  services  may  be  classified  in  three 
broad  categories: 

1.  A single-service  home  care  program.  Such  a pit^yam  provides 
one  health  care  or  supportive  service  to  patients  at  h(»ne.  A common 
example  of  this  type  of  program  is  the  provision  of  home  nursing  care 
b)’  a vohmtary  or  official  agency  sudi  as  a visiting  nurse  association 
or  public  health  department  nurdng  service.  Another  example  of  a 
sin^e-service  agency  would  be  a community  homemaker*home  health 
aide  service  or  a home-delivered  meals  (“mcals-on-whccls”)  program. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  a ^voi  patient  to  be  receiving  a number  of  differ- 
ent home  health  services  from  many  differoit  sin^e^ervice  agencies, 
without  coordination. 

2.  A muldple-servic^  home  care  pn^pram.  A number  of  organiza- 
tions provide  or  arrange  for  two  or  more  types  of  home  health  services 
to  better  meet  the  varied  needs  of  patients  they  serve.  For  example,  a 
vmting  nurse  association,  health  department  nursing  service,  or  hos- 
pital-based home  care  pn^;ram,  in  addition  to  home  nur^g  care, 
might  provide  physical  ther^y  and  homemaker-home  health  mde 
services, 

3.  A coordinated  home  care  program.  The  multiplicity  of  needs 
demonstrated  by  many  patioits  being  cared  for  at  home — particularly 
those  with  loi^-term  chronic  disease  or  disability — ^has  provided  impe- 
tus to  the  developmoit  of  what  are  termed  “coordinated  home  care 
programs.’*  A coordinated  home  care  program  has  been  defined  as 
“one  that  is  centrally  administered^  and  diat  through  coordinated  plan-- 
ning,  evaluation^  and  foUowup  procedures  provides  for  physician- 
directed  medical,  nursing,  social,  and  related  services  to  selected  patients 
at  home.”  ^ Essentially,  these  programs  are  mechanisms  for  coordinat- 

^Definitioo  developed  by  the  American  Hospital  Association,  American  Medical 
Association,  Blue  Cross  Assodation,  Inc.,  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield  Plans, 
and  U.S.  Public  Health  Service— Purvey  of  Coordinated  Home  Care  Programs^  P.H.S. 
PubUcation  No.  1062,  July  1963. 
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ing  needed  home  health  services  directed  to  the  patients  individual  and 
chang^g  needs. 

These  ^^ations  in  the  oiganizational  structure  of  home  health  serv- 
ice programs  in  each  community  may  stem  from  factors  such  as  the 
type  of  patients  provided  for,  the  availability  of  personnel  trained  to 
render  recommended  services  and  the  health  and  welfare  resources  of 
the  community.  The  denaty  of  population,  prevalence  of  chronic  dis- 
ease, and  sources  of  financial  support  are  other  infiuencii^  factors. 

Development  of  a community  pattern  for  a program  to  provide  home 
health  services  Is  dependent  upon  community  needs  and  resources  and 
on  the  program’s  acceptance  and  the  feasible  growth  for  that  community. 

If  development  of  a coordinated  home  care  program  is  the  com- 
munity goal,  even  though  not  immediately  achievable,  the  most  practi- 
cal approach  may  be  to  begin  with  existing  community  resources  and 
build  on  these  as  accej^ance  and  support  grow.  In  tins  fashion,  a 
program  providing  home  nursii^  services  may  add  other  services  from 
time  to  time  and  finally  complete  the  picture  by  centralizing  the  respon- 
sibility for  service  activities  in  a coorcUnated  home  care  program. 

The  coordinated  home  care  program  provides  for  greater  fiexibility 
and  comprehensiveness  than  is  likely  in  other  cat^ories  of  home  care 
programs.  Coordinated  hmne  care  pro^udes  each  patient  with  an  ini- 
tial evaluation  and  periodic  reevaluations,  so  that  the  services  he  receives, 
whether  sin^e  or  multit^e,  reach  him  in  an  orderly,  systematic  fashion 
as  his  requirements  expand,  diminish,  or  change,  llius,  the  coordi- 
nated home  care  program  can  serve  as  a resource  to  other  community 
agencies  for  information  and  consultation  on  planning  for  continuity  of 
patient  care.  Coordinated  home  care  should  be  a goal  for  many  com- 
munities. It  is,  in  the  loi^  run,  a practical  structure  for  the  delivery  of 
essential  services  in  an  effective  and  efficient  manner.  This  guide  which 
deals  with  the  devdopment  of  coordinated  home  care  programs  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  other  guides  for  the  devdopment  of  home  care 
services.  It  does  not,  in  any  manner,  attempt  to  standardize  or  stereo- 
type home  care  programs. 
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Parti 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  AND 
PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

A coordinated  home  care  program  may  be  initiated. by  any  indi- 
vidual, groups  of  individuals,  agency,  institution,  or  association  in  a 
community  recognizing  the  need  for  this  service  and  willing  to  give  the 
necessary  leadership  to  its  establishment  and  maintenance. 

Communities,  like  individuals,  are  distinct  and  different  from  each 
other.  Each  has  its  own  special  characteristics  and  unique  ways  of 
meeting  its  needs.  Solutions  to  prd)lems  encountered  in  establishing 
and  operating  a coordinated  home  care  program  must  take  cognizance 
of  these  local  characteristics  and  be  adapted  to  them. 

The  use  of  the  community  organization  process  and  a good  public 
information  program  can  insure  appropriate  participation  in  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  a coordinated  home  care  program  by  all  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  community  groups  concerned  with  it.  These 
may  include  hospitals,  local  medical  societies,  visiting  nurse  associations, 
public  health  and  welfare  departments,  voluntary  health  and  social 
agencies,  prepayment  agencies,  and  various  lay  groups.  In  some  com- 
munities existing  broadly  based  planning  groups  such  as  an  areawide 
health  facility  planning  £^ency  or  a health  and  welfare  council  may  act 
to  focus  the  organization  process.  In  others,  one  or  more  organizations 
such  as  a hospital,  medical  society,  public  health  department,  or  visiting 
nurse  association  might  do  so. 

To  enhance  good  community  planning,  early  advice  and  active  par- 
ticipation should  be  sought  from  the  local  medical  society,  hospital  plan- 
ning council,  area\nde  planning  agency  for  health  facilities,  nur^g 
association,  health  department,  welfare  department,  and  other  existing 
professional  groups.  Operating  reports  of  other  communities’’  home 
care  programs  should  also  be  reviewed. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  community  organizatiem,  the  fol- 
lowing steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  the  involvement  and  commit- 
ment of  the  community: 

A.  Assessment  of  Need,  Interest,  and  Existing  Resources 

1.  In  determining  the  dze  and  scope  of  the  projected  coordinated 
home  care  program  a formal  assessment  is  not  usually  necessary. 
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Hospitals^  health  and  welfare  departments,  physicians,  visiting 
nurse  associations,  and  voluntary  agencies  often  have  informa- 
tion which  needs  only  to  be  collected  and  analyzed.  Examples 
of  such  information  include  morbidity  data,  estimates  of  patients 
in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  who  m^ht  be  eligible  for  home 
health  services  but  must  now  remain  in  the  institution  for  lack 
of  a more  suitable  alternative;  reports  from  physicians  as  to 
patients  still  in  their  own  homes  who  might  bendit  from  home 
health  services;  and  estimates  of  unmet  needs  received  from 
existing  agencies  serving  the  sick  at  home. 

2.  There  should  be  a preliminary  exploration  of  the  interest  and 
potential  support  of  the  agencies,  organizations,  and  community 
groups  which  would  be  involved  in  a coordinated  home  care 
program. 

3.  Existing  agencies  should  be  assessed  as  to  the  home  health  serv- 
ices they  currently  provide  and  t^eir  capacity  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  such  services.  Hospital  ctmncils  could  be  asked  to  de- 
termine in  their  member  institutions  the  availability  of  specific 
health  disciplines  to  either  provide  certain  services  at  home  or 
serve  as  supervisors  or  consultants  or  as  instructors  in  training 
programs.  The  existence  of  qualified  but  currently  inactive 
he^th  personnel  who  might  be  willing  to  participate  in  such 
programs  on  a full-  or  part-time  basis  should  be  ascertained. 

B.  Planning  of  Program 

In  order  to  provide  the  widest  posable  participation  in,  and  accept- 
ance of,  the  coordinated  home  care  program,  a planning  committee  of 
representatives  of  those  agencies  and  groups  in  the  community  that  will 
be  involved  in  the  program  should  be  appointed.  Based  on  the  initial 
assessments  of  need,  interest,  and  existing  resources,  this  committee 
should  develop  a plan  of  organization  and  administration  for  the  pro- 
gram for  approval  by  the  parent  organizations.  Identification  of  initial 
and  continuing  financial  support  is  an  essential  part  of  this  plan. 

C.  Implementation  of  Program 

1.  The  final  plan  should  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  program,  ad- 
ministrative agency,  base  of  operations,  and  financing,  as  well 
as  health  care  and  personnel  policies. 

2.  An  advisory  committee  broadly  representative  of  the  community 
should  be  appointed  to  provide  ongoing  guidance  and  evalu- 
ation. This  committee  should  be  composed  of  medical, 
nur^g,  and  other  appropriate  health  disciplines  as  well  as  inter- 
ested, knowledgeable  lay  persons  from  the  community. 

3.  A brochure  explaining  the  coordinated  home  care  pr<^ram 
should  be  widely  distributed.  Addition^  pertinent  information 
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about  it  ^ould  be  given  to  physicians  and  related  professions 
and  a method  of  continuing  public  information  established. 

4.  The  coordinated  h«ne  care  program  then  should  be  formally 
launched. 

I>.  Reappraisal  of  Program 

The  coordinated  home  care  program  should  provide  mechanisms  for 
reviewing  the  overall  management  aspects  of  its  scriice,  the  appro- 
priateness with  which  its  services  are  being  used,  and  the  quantitative 
and  qualitative  sufficiency  of  the  services  it  provides.  Such  review 
should  be  performed  at  least  every  2 years. 
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Part  II 

PROGRAM  ORGANIZATION 


Coordination 

A coordinated  home  care  program  should  be  centrally  administered 
to  provide  a focal  point  of  responsibility  for  coordinated  medical,  nur^ng, 
social,  and  related  services.  Such  administration  may  be  provided  by 
a new  agency  or  an  existing  community  agency  such  as  a health  depart- 
ment,  hospital,  special  home  care  agency,  or  visiting  nurse  assodation. 
The  administering  agency  should  have  bylaws  or  thdr  equivalent  indi- 
cating the  purposes  of  the  coordinated  home  care  pr<^ram. 

The  central  administration  should  assure  both  internal  as  well  as 
external  coordination.  The  central  administration  should  establish 
and  maintain  working  relationships  with  other  health  care  resources  and 
agencies  in  the  community  concerned  with  the  patient.  Cooperation 
with  these  other  resources  will  facilitate  patient  referrals,  discharge  plan- 
ning, and  a free  flow  of  information  regarding  the  patient,  as  well  as 
adequate  interpretation  of  the  program  to  the  community  and  the  profes- 
dons  so  as  to  gain  thdr  acceptance  of  the  home  care  program’s  coordi- 
nating function. 

The  agency  rei^nsible  for  administering  the  program  may  provide 
home  health  services  directly  or  arrange  with  other  community  agencies 
to  do  so.  It  is  advbable  for  the  administering  agency  to  formalize  agree- 
mdits  with  other  providers  of  services.  Written  agreements  with  a 
hospital  or  hospitals  are  also  advisable  to  assure  that  inpatient  hospital 
service^;  are  readily  available  when  needed  and  authorized  by  the 
physician. 

Coordination  of  services  requires  periodic  evaluation  and  planning. 
Regular  staff  conferences  should  be  held  to:  ( 1 ) evaluate  the  admission 
of  patients  referred  to  the  program  in  terms  of  the  suitability  of  the 
patient  and  his  home  environment;  (2)  develop  a written  plan  of  treat- 
ment and  assign  responsibility  for  execution  of  the  plan  to  members  of 
the  home  care  team;  (3)  periodically  assess  the  progress  of  the  patient 
with  a view  to  modifying  the  treatment  plan;  and  (4)  plan  for  the 
discharge  of  patients  from  the  program,  llie  attending  phytician  should 
participate  in  such  conferences  where  posnble  and  supply  written 
instructions. 
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Physidans’  Partidpadon 

Participation  by  physicians  in  all  stages  of  development  cf  the  program 
is  highly  desirable,  since  the  home  health  services  provided  under  a 
coordinated  home  care  program  are  ph)^cian  directed.  The  patient’s 
physician  continues  to  provide  medical  care.  In  addition,  he  serves 
to  direct  the  home  care  service  team,  which  functions  under  his  orders 
and,  in  turn,  4eports  back  to  him.  The  advice  and  approval  of  the 
attending  physician  is  essential  before  the  patient  is  admitted  to,  or  dis- 
chaiged  from,  the  coordinated  home  care  program. 

In  addition  to  the  services  of  the  attending  physician,  a coordinated 
home  care  program  should  make  use  of  the  services  of  a physician  or 
physicians  to  provide  necessary  moiical  direction  to  the  program  as  a 
whole.  Such  a physician  should  provide  eff«:tive  liaison  between  the 
program  staff  and  the  attending  physicians.  Depending  on  the  pro- 
gram, he  may  provide  his  services  on  a full-  or  part-time  basb  and  may 
have  a variety  of  responabilities.  In  a hospital-administered  program, 
a physician  or  physicians  in  the  organized  medical  staff  of  the  hospital 
can  provide  m^ical  direction  for  the  program. 

Whatever  the  auspices,  medical  direction  offers  the  opportunity  for 
cooperation,  supervision,  and  accountability  for  the  mescal  care  of 
home  care  patients. 

Hospital  Parddpation  ^ 

^^Whether  the  hospital  or  another  community  organization  is  the 
administrative  agent,  the  hospital  has  a definite  responsibility  in  stimu- 
lating the  development  of  a patient-centored  home  care  program,  in 
the  factfinding  essential  to  determine  the  extent  of  need,  in  identif^mg 
the  desired  and  appropriate  scope  of  service,  and  in  helping  to  obtain 
stable  financir^  for  the  program. 

“The  hospital  is  responsible  also  for  developing  and  maintaining  an 
efficient  system  of  identifying,  in  its  inpatient  and  outpatient  services, 
patients  potentially  suitable  for  home  care  and  for  arranging  for  thdr 
prompt  transfer  when  indicated.  This  could  be  done  wi^  assured  ef- 
fectiveness if  discharge  policies  and  procedures  were  ad^uately  d^ned 
and  were  followed  for  all  hospital  patients. 

*‘It  is  essential  that  the  hospital  assure  the  prompt  admission  or  re- 
admission of  the  home  care  patient  to  the  hospital  when  the  need  arises. 
The  fear  of  both  patient  and  family  that  inhospital  care  will  not  be 
available  if  needed  promptly  is  an  important  psychological  barrier  to 
their  acceptance  of  home  care.  T^nkal  services  and  equipment  usu- 
ally available  only  in  hospitals—such  as  portable  sterile  or  sanitized 
treatment  equipment  and  supplies  for  given  diagnostic,  treatment,  or 
nursing  care  procedures,  and  sel^ted  dis^ostic  laboratory  service — 

* Excerpts  quoted  from  “Hospitals  and  Coordinated  Home  Care  Programs,”  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  Av^st  1966. 
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should  be  made  available  to  the  home  care  program  patients,  eithor 
by  taking  the  patient  to  the  hospital  for  the  services  or  by  ddivering  the 
services  to  the  home. 

**When  the  hospital  is  also  the  administrative  agency  for  the  home 
care  program,  its  role  expands  to  indude  direct  provision  of  professional 
and  rdated  services  to  the  patient  at  home  * * 

Participation  of  Other  Community  Agencies 

In  addition  to  the  active  participation  and  support  of  the  medical 
profession  and  the  hospitals  in  the  community,  other  cc»nmunit>'  agen- 
cies should  be  activdy  invdved  in  a program  of  coordinated  home  care. 
S(xne  of  these  agencies,  for  example,  welfare  agencies,  family  agencies, 
and  information-referral  and  counseling  services,  will  serve  as  sources 
of  patient  referrals;  in  othor  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  visiting  nurse 
associations,  health  departments,  and  rehabilitation  centers,  they  may 
provide  direct  services.  Further,  to  build  a firm  financial  support,  the 
organizations  that  represent  third-party  payments,  induding  teth  offi- 
cial and  voluntary  agencies,  need  to  be  active  in  program  planning 
from  its  onset.  Essentially,  the  coordinated  home  care  program,  re- 
gardless of  its  administrative  auspice,  will  need  to  be  broadly  represent- 
ative of  the  total  community.  In  turn,  the  acceptance  and  partidpation 
of  all  agencies  that  may  contribute  to  its  operation  and  continued  sup- 
port are  essential  if  the  program  is  to  remain  vital  and  responsive  to 
community  needs. 

Advisory  Group 

An  advisory  group  should  be  established  to  provide  support  and 
guidance  to  the  administering  agency  from  the  health-interested  orga- 
nizations in  the  community.  A committee  that  already  exists  for  some 
othor  functipn  in  the  community  or  administering  agency  may  appro- 
priately serve  in  whole  or  in  part  as  the  advisory  committee  to  the 
coordinated  home  care  program. 

Policies  rdating  to  the  service  aspects  of  the  program  should  be  de- 
veloped with  the  assistance  and  approval  of  a group  of  profesdonal 
personnel  including  representation  from  medicine,  dentistiy,  nursing, 
and  sodal  service. 

The  administrative  agency  should  keep  the  advisory  group  informed 
about  program  operations  and  needs  and  activdy  involve  them  in  the 
planning  and  evaluation  of  the  program. 

Staffing 

Personnel  must  be  sufficient  in  number,  kinds,  and  quality  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  home  care  program.  The  staffing  pattern  will 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  patients  being  served  by  the 
program  and  the  kinds  of  services  these  patients  need.  All  medical 
and  other  health  porsonnd  should  meet  accepted  standards  of  compe- 
tence prescribed  by  the  appropriate  profesdon  and  should  possess  any 
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additional  specialized  skill  conddered  necessary  for  practice  of  a par- 
ticular profession  in  the  home.  There  should  be  writt^  personnel 
policies  governing  the  qualifications,  duties,  and  responsibiliUes  of  the 
program  staff.  Where  a home  care  program  arranges  with  other  pro- 
viders for  professional  or  technical  services,  the  administration  should 
insure  that  the  personnel  providing  these  services  meet  the  same  high 
standards.  Nonprofessional  personnel  should  be  appropriately  trained 
and  adequatdy  supervised. 

Kinds  of  Services 

The  number  and  variety  of  services  provided  by  coordinated  home 
care  programs  will  vary  from  community  to  conununity  and  from  time 
to  time.  The  services  provided  for  the  individual  padent  will  also  vary 
according  to  his  needs.  Basic  to  a home  care  program  are: 

Medical  services 
Nursing  services 
Social  services 


In  addition  to  these  basic  services,  coordinated  home  care  programs 
should  assure  immediate  availability  of  hospital  inpatient  services  when 
needed,  and,  where  appropriate,  the  availability  of  some  or  all  of  the 
following: 


dental  care 

homemaker-home  health 
mde  services 

home  delivered  meal  service 
laboratory  and  radiology 
service 

medical  suplies  and  eqmp- 
ment 

nutritional  services 
occupational  therapy 


physical  therapy 
podiatric  care 
psycholo^cal  service 
prosthetic  appliances 
recreational  service 
school  service 
speech  thersq>y 

tran^ortation  of  patient  and/or 
equipment 
vocational  service 


pharmaceutical  services 

The  home  care  program  should  have  an  active  liaison  with  all  the 
health  care  pronders  available  in  the  community  and  should  coordinate 
them  in  the  patient’s  interest  and  according  to  his  needs. 


Utilization 


Coordinated  home  care  programs  should  be  designed  to  serve  patients 
who: 

1.  Require  physician-directed  medical,  nurmng,  sodal,  and  other 
related  services. 

2.  Do  not,  or  no  longer,  require  hospitalization  and  yet  cannot 
have  all  their  needs  met  appropriately  on  an  ambulatory  or 
outpatient  basis. 

3.  Live  in  a home  environment  that  is  physically  and  psychologi- 
cally cemducive  to  care. 
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A program  just  getting  underway  may  seek  initial  financing  on  a 
grant  ba^  from  private  or  public  sources.  Examples  of  such  sources 
include  foundations  which  have  an  interest  in  health,  voluntary  health 
agencies,  and  State  and  Federal  governmental  units.^  However,  while 
it  may  be  helpful  to  use  short-term  subsidies  in  the  formation  of  a pro- 
gram, it  is  not  realistic  to  structure  services  for  which  there  is  httle 
likelihood  of  ongoing  financial  support.  It  is  dearable  that  a fee  sched- 
ule be  established  and  that  written  commitments  be  obtained  from 
public  and  private  agencies  and  other  third-party  payers  prior  to  the 
oi^anization  of  a coordinated  home  care  program  as  to  what  s^^ces 
will  be  underwritten,  in  what  quantity,  at  what  cost,  for  whom  and 
for  how  loi^. 

The  health  insurance  for  the  aged  program  will  be  a continuing  source 
of  support  for  coordinated  home  care  pr(^;rams.^  Certification  as  a 
home  health  agency  will  make  posrible  recovery  of  full  ct^  of  covered 
services  for  patients  65  and  over  who  receive  care  following  hospitaliza- 
tion and  for  a substantial  portion  of  the  costs  of  such  patients  admitted 
to  care  without  prior  hospitalization.  Since  usually  half  or  more  of 
a home  care  program’s  patients  are  65  and  over,  this  source  of  pay- 
ment will  help  stabilize  the  financial  base  of  the  program.  In  addition, 
depending  on  the  State  plan  adopted  under  tide  XIX  of  Public  Law 
89-97,  the  costs  of  home  care  for  medically  indigent  persons  may  be 
met. 

Development  of  a coordinated  home  care  program  cannot  be  justi- 
fied primarily  as  an  inexpensive  means  of  providing  health  care.  Ihere 
is  conriderable  reason  to  doubt  that  the  cost  to  the  community  or  the 
patient  will  be  rignificandy  less  in  the  long  run  than  the  cost  of  care  in 
the  hoqsital  or  nursing  home.  The  patient  does  benefit,  however,  in 
being  provided  appropriate  care,  thus  eliminating  unnecessary  hospital 
or  nurring  home  care.  It  is  probably  in  addition,  that  the  community 
may  be  saved  the  expense  of  constructing  additional  institutional  facili- 
ties that  would  be  needed  were  the  home  care  service  not  available. 

Ghaigii^; 

Whether  patients  are  to  pay  directly  for  their  care,  or  the  program 
is  to  be  reimbursed  by  third-party  payers,  charges  should  be  equitably 
determined  and  structured  to  secure  sufficient  income  to  cover  the  costs 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  services  provided.  Financial  records  should 
support  the  cost  determinations  and  should  be  available  for  audit. 

*Fe<lera]  grant-in-aid  funds,  administered  through  State  health  departments,  are 
available  to  initiate  programs,  expand  services,  and  recruit  and  train  personnel. 

* See  Conditions  of  Participation  for  Home  Health  Agencies,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Social  Security  Administration  HIM-2  (3-66). 
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Charges  may  be  based  on  a schedule  of  fees  for  individual  units  of 
service,  on  a weekly  or  monthly  rate,  or  on  a combination  of  both 
these  approaches. 

Prc^[ram  Review  and  Evaluation 
A coordinated  home  care  program  should  provide  for  sufficient  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  its  total  program  (at  least  every  2 years)  to  assure 
that  the  program  and  its  services  are  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  community  and  the  patients  accepted  for  care.  To  assist  in  such 
review  and  evaluation,  it  is  essential  that  the  program  have  a planned 
record  system  and  that  it  collect  and  compile  data  on  all  aspects  of  its 
services.  In  addition,  special  studies  of  effectiveness  and  adequacy  of 
services,  costs  of  services,  etc.,  may  be  undertaken  when  appropriate  or 
needed. 
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Part  HI 

PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

Administrative  Functions 

The  program  administration  must  be  centralized  and  responsible  for 
coordination  of  the  overall  program.  This  central  authority  should  be 
responrible  for: 

1.  Receiving  and  processii^  applications  for  admission  of  patients 
to  the  program. 

2.  Assuring  that  sq|>propriate  services  are  provided,  that  the  needs 
of  the  patient  are  periodically  evaluate,  and  that  patients  are 
dischaiged  when  appropriate  and  timely. 

3.  Goordinatii^;  the  virit  schedules  of  the  personnel  providing 
services. 

4.  Establishing  and  maintaining  working  relationships  with  other 
health  and  social  resources  and  agencies,  induding  formalized 
agreements  where  necessary. 

5.  Maintaining  accurate  and  up-to<date  fiscal,  administrative  medi> 
cal,  and  sodal  records. 

6.  Providing  interpretation  and  information  about  the  program  to 
approfniate  disdplines  and  the  community. 

7.  Insuring  the  effectiveness  of  the  overall  program  by  periodic 
reriew  and  evaluation  and  by  planning  and  instituting  modifica* 
dons  as  warranted. 

8.  Devdoping  continuing  educational  programs  for  perscnnel  pro- 
vidii^  services. 

Administrative  Structure 

The  administrative  structure  of  the  program  should  provide  for  a 
central  coordinating  group  (administrative  team)  headed  by  a physi- 
cian or  a professional  nurse.  Ibis  coordinating  group  should  be  avail- 
able for  consultation  to  all  of  the  professional  people  who  are  in  direct 
contact  with  the  patient.  It  is  essential  that  a physician  carry  responsi- 
bility for  the  medical  direction  of  the  program.  Ihe  day-to-day  admin- 
istration of  the  program  may  be  assigned  to  the  profesrional  nurse  member 
of  the  administrative  team. 
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Referral  Policy 

The  home  care  program  should  promote  appropriate  referrak  by 
creating  sound  and  definitive  polides  to  aid  in  developing  an  under* 
standing  of  its  goals  and  the  effective  use  of  its  services.  All  professional 
health  personel  in  its  geographic  service  area  should  be  informed  as 
to  the  kinds  of  patients  which  are  eligible  for  home  care  and  the  scope  of 
services  offered  by  the  program. 

Programs  not  administered  by  a ho^ital  should  maintain  close  liaison 
with  hosfntalsj  medical,  nursing,  and  administrative  staffs  to  promote 
referrals  and  to  fadlitate  readmissions  to  hospitals  when  necessary.  A i 

participating  hospital  may  asngn  the  function  of  promoting  referrals 
to  a member  of  its  nursing  or  social  work  staff. 

Admission  Policy 

No  patie^dt  should  be  admitted  without  approval  of  his  attending 
phy^cian.  An  initial  evaluation  of  the  patient  should  be  made  prior 
to  admis^on. 

'Fhe  admiiustrative  staff  of  the  home  care  pn^ram,  with  the  at- 
tending physiciitiid,  will  determine  if  the  program  is  the  mwt  appropriate  j 

service  in  the  community  for  meeting  Ae  patient’s  needs.  Where  the 
program  is  the  only  agency  in  the  community  providing  home  health 
services,  individual  services  requested  by  a physician  to  supplement  a 
treatment  regime  he  has  already  established  may  be  provided. 

The  decmon  to  admit  the  patient  to  the  program  should  be  made 
according  to  the  amount  of  profes^onal  and  supportive  care  needed  and  > 

the  capacity  of  the  program  to  fumidi  it.  For  each  patient  for  whom  I 

home  care  is  not  appropriate,  the  home  care  program  should  refer  him  | 

to  the  program  appropriate  to  his  needs.  j 

In  some  instances  home  care  is  suitable  for  the  patient  but  the  pro-  j 

gram,  because  cf  some  gap  in  its  available  services  cannot  rightfully  ; 

accept  the  patient.  When  the  needed  service  is  not  available  anywhere  ! 

else  in  the  community,  records  should  be  kept  by  the  home  care  pro-  i 

gram  identifying  such  unmet  need.  The  information  thus  collected  j 

should  be  used  to  develop  community  awareness  of  this  need  and  en-  | 

courage  community  development  of  the  services  thus  identified.  | 

Developing  Coordinated  Plan  of  Treatment  / 

Once  the  patient  has  been  admitted  to  the  coordinated  home  care 
program,  a plan  of  treatment  should  be  developed  by  the  attending 
physician  and  the  administrative  home  care  team.  Su<^  plan  of  treat- 
ment should  be  in  writing  and  approved  by  the  attending  physician. 

Individual  services  prescribed  by  the  physician  should  Ik  scheduled 
to  meet  the  patient  needs  and  coordinated  to  insure  efficient  and  eco- 
nomic use  of  the  services  within  the  home  care  program.  To  the  de- 
gree feasible,  individual  patients  should  be  served  continually  by  the 
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same  service  personnel.  This  will  assure  evaluation  of  a patient  by 
persons  familiar  with  his  needs. 

According  to  the  agency’s  policy,  in  an  emergency  and  by  agreement 
between  the  attending  phyacian  and  the  administrator,  a patient  may 
be  given  home  care  services  pri(w  to  evaluation.  In  such  instances, 
the  inidal  evaluadm  will  take  place  after  the  padent  begins  receiving 
services. 

Periodic  Reevahiadon 

The  attending  physician  and  appro|Mriate  members  of  the  agency  staff, 
including  those  professionals  providing  sg  should  confer  at  regular 
inter."*  I and  at  least  every  2 months  to  determine  whether  the  plan  of 
treatment  for  a patient  should  be  cemtinued,  revised,  or  discontinued. 

If  the  patient’s  physician  or  any  odxer  member  of  the  service  team 
is  unable  to  attend  an  evaluation  cmiference,  his  or  her  evaluatitm  d 
•th'e'  patient’s  condition  should  be  obtained  and  made  available  at  the 
time  oi  the  conference. 

Reports  of  all  conferences  cm  the  care  of  a patient  should  be  written 
and  forwarded  promptly  to  the  patient’s  phyacian.  Conference  recom- 
mendations should  be  implemented  only  with  his  approval. 

Physidan 

Each  patient  should  be  seen  by  the  attending  physician  at  such  in- 
tervals as  is  medically  indicated.  A patient  ^uld  not  be  retained  on 
a program  without  periodic  contacts  with  his  physician.  The  attending 
phyrician  should  be  alerted  whenever  his  patient’s  condition  seems  to 
indicate  a need  for  a virit  by  him.  The  phyrician  should  also  receive 
periodic  reports  of  the  patient’s  progress. 

Hospitalization 

There  should  be  a written  agreement  between  the  home  care  program 
and  a hospital  or  hospitals  to  facilitate  appropriate  admissions  of  pa* 
tients  when  necessary  for  diagnosis  and/(w  treatment.  When  a patient 
is  hospitalized,  effective  program-hosi»tal  liaison  should  be  maintained, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  disruption  in  services  if  and  when  the  patient 
returns  to  the  home  care  program. 

Discharge  Evaluation 

A patient  should  be  discharged  from  the  pre^ram  when  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  program  is  no  longer  af^ropriate  to  his  needs.  The 
physician  will  be  guided  by  the  patient’s  progress  reports  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administrative  and  service  teams.  Furtherm(»e,  noti- 
fication of  the  discharge  and  the  reasons  therefor  should  be  provided 
to  the  patient  and  his  family  well  in  advance  of  the  dischai^  date. 
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Records  and  Reports 

It  is  essential  to  have  a planned  record  system  that  will  facilitate: 

1.  Continuity  and  appropriateness  of  services  to  the  individual 
patient; 

2.  Evaluation  of  quality  of  care; 

3.  Statistical  analysis  of  services  provided;  and 

4.  Cost  accounting. 

Records  System  and  Data  Collecting 

Records  piwide  the  basis  for  reimbursement,  fee  schedules,  patient 
identification  and  evaluation,  program  evaluation,  administrative  man- 
agement, budgetary  planning,  research,  professional  education,  and  pub- 
lic relations.  The  professional  staff,  the  central  coordinating  team,  the 
researcher,  the  community,  and  third-party  payers  must  be  provided 
with  information  compiled  in  ways  appropriate  to  the  pursuit  of  their 
particular  needs.  The  records  permit  analysis  of  patients  and  services 
by  the  professional  staff,  and  mike  available  to  the  central  coordinating 
team  and  advisory  committees  data  for  program  evaluation  and  plan- 
ning. An  important  value  is  the  development  of  data  that  permit  inter- 
ested third  parties  to  appraise  the  services  and  costs  for  broader 
participation  in  reimbursement  arrangements. 

There  is  need  for  standardization  of  the  reporting  systems  used  by 
agendes  providing  home  health  services.  Such  standardization  would 
fadlitate  analytis  of  individual  plans  and  comparative  studies  of  the 
various  plans. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  essential  components  of  any  multi- 
purpose recordkeeping  system: 

1.  Patient  clinical  or  therapeutic  records  developed  for  each  patient 
by  the  professional  personnel  providing  direct  [mtient  care  in  the 
program.  The  mescal  records  in  the  possession  of  the  attend- 
ing physician  may  be  presented  in  summary  form  only. 

2.  Patient  administrative  records  which  succinctly  summarize  the 
sdient  facts  about  each  patient  and  document  the  pattern,  vol- 
ume, and  cost  of  care.  These  include: 

A.  A patient  identity  reccxti  designed  to  include  the  socio- 
demographic data  as  well  as  the  periodic  reports  of  medical 
status  and  functional  profile  of  the  patient. 

B.  A patient  service  and  cost  record  to  provide  information  on 
service  and  cost  aspects  of  each  patient’s  care,  who  pro- 
vides it,  and  who  pays  for  it.  This  record  would  be  supple- 
mented by  the  following: 

( 1 ) A staff  activity  record  containing  the  descriptions  of  di- 
rect and  indirect  patient  services  provided  by  members 
of  the  home  care  salaried  staff. 
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(2)  A supplier  service  and  cost  statement  containing  infor- 
mation on  services  and  goods  supplied  by  agencies  other 
than  the  home  care  unit  and  from  individuals  other 
than  salaried  home  care  staff.  This  same  supplier  state- 
ment may  also  be  used  by  suppliers  for  billing  the  home 
care  program. 

(3)  For  some  programs^  additional  sources  of  information 
may  be  needed:  for  example,  duplicate  copies  of 
pharmacy,  supply  room,  and  radiology  orders. 

; 3.  Accounting  records  concerning  expaises  and  revenues  which 

are  compiled  by  those  responsible  for  the  accounting  and  finan- 
cial management  of  the  program. 
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Summation 

In  the  continuum  of  medical  care,  coordinated  home  care  programs 
provide  flexible,  comprehensive  patient<entered  care  for  those  who 
do  not  require  continuous  institutional  care  and  who  are  unable  to  reach 
services  regularly  on  an  ambulatory  basis.  Coordinated  home  care 
programs  perform  the  function  of  assuiinig  that  patients*  needs  are  met 
with  the  greatest  possible  effectiveness  and  efiidency,  thus  facilitating 
continuity  of  care. 

Succes^ul  coordinat&l  home  care  programs  have  common  charac- 
teiistics.  Initially,  these  programs  have  had  a broad  base  of  community 
support,  adequate  financial  mechanisms,  continuous  educational  and 
public  infonnation  activity,  and  realistic  program  objectives.  Their 
ongoing  activities  have  induded  maintaining  the  interest  and  support 
of  private  practitioners,  patient-service  agencies,  consumer  groups,  and 
third-party  payers;  engaging  in  program  review  and  evaluation;  and 
plaiming  for  the  future. 

The  administrative  and  operating  spedfics  of  coordinated  home  care 
programs  vrill  vary  accordiitg  to  the  availability  of  community  resource, 
the  nature  and  scale  of  the  program,  the  time  and  talents  of  program 
administrators,  local  customs,  and  particular  community  objectives.  This 
guide  presents  only  the  essentials  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
coordinated  home  care  program.  These  principles  are  adaptable  both 
to  communities  who  have  not  yet  devdoped  home  care  programs,  as 
wdl  as  those  communities  who  desire  to  expand  or  solidify  existing 
programs. 

Coordinated  home  care  programs  may  not  be  appropriate  for  ev«7 
community.  In  some  instances,  conununity  resources  may  best  be  mobi- 
lized through  less-complicated  mechanisms  of  tingle  or  multiple  home 
health  services.  Each  form  of  home  care  can  help  to  fill  the  need  to 
provide  for  patient  care  outside  the  institutional  setting.  Yet,  coordi- 
nated home  care  programs  offer  the  best  means  of  sustaining  a flexible, 
comprehensive,  hi^-quality  organization  for  providing  patient-centered, 
physician-directed  care  in  the  place  of  residence. 

Coordinated  home-care  programs  may  involve  higher  overhead  costs 
than  simpler  mechanisms  for  providing  home  health  services.  Yet,  these 
costs  are  justifi&l  by  the  abiUty  of  coordinated  home  care  programs  to 
assure  high-quality  patient  care  at  the  proper  time,  at  the  proper  place, 
and  to  the  required  degree  for  every  participant.  Further,  a single 
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administrative  mechanism  is  likely  to  be  less  expensive  to  the  commtmity 
than  a multitude  of  such  mechanisms.  Coordinated  mobilization  of 
availaUe  health  care  resources  and  avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplication 
of  patient-serwce  systems  are  additional  economic  advantages  of  coordi- 
nated home  care. 

The  eight  co-sponsors  of  this  guide  are  aware  of  the  immediate  need 
for  expansion  of  home  health  services  and  other  care  fadlities  to  astist  the 
ph^cian  in  achieving  a total  continuum  of  care  for  his  patients  and 
to  complement  the  hospital  in  meeting  the  needs  of  th'^  sick.  Riting 
utilization  and  c(^  of  hospital  facilities  dramatically  emphasize  tins 
need.  However,  econonucs  are  by  no  means  the  only  consideration. 
Many  patient  needs  may  be  most  dfectivdy  cared  for  in  the  home 
environment,  and  provision  for  this  s^em  of  services  will  improve  the 
conununit/s  ability  to  assure  optimum  patient  care. 
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The  Committee  on  Community  Service,  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  to  the  American  Medical  Association  has  pre- 
pared this  Community  Homemaker  Service  Manual  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  lend  practical  assistance  to  inter- 
ested groups. 

The  Committee  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Asher  Yaguda, 
Eastern  Regional  Community  Service  Chairman,  for  her 
help  in  selecting  the  information  contained  in  this  man- 
ual, and  to  the  following  organizaticms  which  gave  per- 
mission for  their  basic  materials  to  be  used: 

Division  of  Chronic  Illness  Control 
New  fer$ey  State  Department  of  Hetdth 
Fistfing  Homemaker  A$»ociation 
of  New  fer$ey,  Inc- 
Rutgers  — The  State  University 
Extension  Division 
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FOREWORD 


This  manual  suggests  plans  and  procedures  for  es- 
tablishing a conununity  homemaker  service.  These  sug- 
gestions are  the  result  of  the  composite  experience  of 
many  services  and  of  some  of  the  studies  made  tiiFough- 
out  the  nation.  They  should,  of  course,  be  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  community. 

Homemaker  service  in  the  United  States  is  usually 
considered  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  starting 
in  the  1920's.  Actually,  services  with  similar  objectives 
were  started  earlier  tl^  that.  More  important  is  the 
fact  that  this  supportive  service  has  had  slow  growdi 
up  to  the  present.  According  to  a 1958  study,  only  150 
of  the  nation's  3,100  counties  have  such  a service  avail- 
able.* 

There  is  a need  for  expansion  and  extensi<m  of  this 
service  in  new  and  imaginative  ways.  The  A.M»A.  and 
the  Woman's  Auxiliaiy  have  imdertaken  a number  of 
activities  to  promote  further  development  of  homemaker 
serviim 

The  Andean  Medical  Association  was  a major  con- 
tributor, both  fimmcially  and  promotionally,  to  the 
most  representative  conference  on  homemaker  service 
held  in  this  coun^.  In  1959,  the  Association  joined 
with  25  other  national  voluntary  agencies  and  8 units 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educati<m  and  Welfare 
to  stimulate  development  of  thk  program. 


The  Journal  of  the  A.M.A.  has  described  homemaker 
service  as  “one  prescr^tion  for  today's  troubled  fai^y". 
Sa3^  the  Journal  article  “in  days  past,  the  help  of 
mothers,  sisters  and  ne^hbors  was  often  enlisted  by 
famHies  faced  with  difficulties.  But  the  mobility  of  the 
modem  family  frequently  left  it  isolated  hrom  relatives 
and  with  only  a nodding  acquaintance  with  neighbors.  It 
is  this  social  vacuum  which  the  homemaker  capably 
fills,  to  help  keep  family  unity  until  crisis  passes". 

The  “Homemaker  Services  Bulletin"  is  published 
by  the  A.M.A.  Council  on  Medical  Service  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Homemaker  Service,  to  report  on  local 
activities  in  developing  this  much  ne^ed  family  service. 

The  homemaker  service  expansion  project  is  a stated 
responsibility  of  the  Woman's  Auxilit^  Committee  on 
Community  Service. 

The  Committee  Community  Service  of  the  Wo- 
man's Auxiliary  to  the  American  Medical  Association 
is  prepared  to  help  state  or  county  auxiliary  groups  in 
exploring  the  need  for  homemaker  services,  and  to  offer 
consultation  on  the  organizational  and  technical  aspects 
of  the  project. 


*"A  Nationwide  Study” 

PubUe  Neo/tft  Service  PubUcation  ifG44. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Definition  of  Homemaker  Service 

A generally  accepted  definition  of  the  service  is  “A 
community  service  sponsored  by  a public  or  voluntary 
health  or  welfare  agency  that  employs  personnel  to 
furnish  home  help  services  to  families  with  children, 
convalescent,  aged,  acutely  or  chronically  ill,  and  dis- 
abled persons.  Its  primary  function  is  the  maintenance 
of  hou^old  routine  and  the  preservation  or  creation  of 
whdes<xne  family  living  in  times  of  stress”. 

Description  of  a Homemaker 

The  h<xnemaker  is  described  as  “a  mature  specially 
trained  woman  with  skills  in  h<xnemaking.  A pleasant 
personality,  physical  and  mental  well-being,  experience 
and  training  enable  her  to  contribute  to  the  patient's 
care,  keep  the  household  on  an  even  keel  and  maintain 
a wholes<xne  atmosphere  in  the  home”. 

Mojor  Purposes* 

The  primary  goals  of  h<xnemaker  service  are: 

1.  To  hold  the  family  tc^ether  while  the  natural 
hrxnemaker  (usually  the  mother)  is  incapacitated, 
whether  she  is  in  or  out  of  the  h<xne;  and  to  prevent 
family  breakdown  for  any  other  reason,  thus  avoiding 
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the  shock  of  separating  children  from  their  parents,  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  their  schools,  and  their  friends. 

2.  To  enable  the  ill  or  disabled  individual  to  remain 
in  his  own  home  among  familiar  surroundings  whenever 
possible. 

3.  To  lessen  the  burden  of  chronic  illness  physically, 
mentally,  emotionally  and  economically. 

4.  To  hasten  convalescence  and  to  reduce  the  length 
of  stay  in  an  institution  by  permitting  the  patient  to 
remain  at  home  or  to  return  home  sooner  than  he  other- 
wise could.  This  will  free  hospital  and  nursing  h<xne 
beds  for  those  who  most  need  them.  For  the  family,  the 
individual,  and  the  community,  it  will  also  help  to  offset 
the  cost  of  expensive  institutional  care. 

5.  To  keep  on  his  job  the  employed  adult  who  now 
so  often  must  take  time  off  to  care  for  children,  an 
elderly  parent,  or  an  ill  relative. 

6.  To  help  assess  family  and  individual  strengths 
and  weaknesses  so  that  a plan  may  be  developed  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  fsunily  and  the  community. 

7.  To  help  teach  more  efficient  methods  of  house- 
hold management,  day-to-day  living,  and  better  meth- 
ods of  self-care. 
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Bequests  for  Service 

Bequests  for  homemaker  services  are  received  and 
evaluated  in  a central  homemaker  office.  These  requests 
may  come  from  the  family  physician,  public  health  nurse 
agency,  casework  agency,  hospital,  the  patient  and/or 
the  family. 

In  the  medically  oriented  homemaker  service,  as 
discussed  in  this  book,  all  cases  should  be  cleared  with 
the  family  physician  t^ore  the  service  is  initiated.  He 
should  also  be  consulted  before  the  service  is  altered  or 
withdrawn. 

In  determining  whether  homemaker  service  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  constructive  plan  for  an  individual  or 
family,  it  is  important  to  have  knowledge  of  the  family 
make-up,  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  individu^ 
and  other  resources.  Such  knowledge  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  type  and  amount  of  services  which  may  vary 
as  family  ne^  change,  and  will  facilitate  the  selection 
of  the  homemaker  best  equipped  to  serve  the  family. 


***Pr€'Conference  Study  Group  Reports*'  195S 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare 
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STATE-WIDE  HOMEMAKER  SERVICE  PROJECT 

A state  woman’s  auxiliary  may  serve  as  the  catalyst 
in  setting  up  a homemaker  service  with  a goal  of  state* 
wide  coverage.  This  will  entail  working  with  many  offi- 
cial and  voluntary  agencies  and  leading  citizens. 

^ . Homemaker  service  is  basically  a “grass  roots”  pro- 

^ - gram.  Experience  shows  the  advantages  inherent  in  a 

related  group  of  autonomous  local  services  under  a vari- 
ety  of  sponsors.  These  can  be  established  individually 
according  to  a state  plan.  Where  local  services  already 

Sexist,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  participate  in  the  state 

wide  project  and  thus  lend  strength  based  on  their 
1 w— K experience. 


This  is  a challenge  worthy  of  the  attention  of  State 
Auxiliary  Boards  of  Directors  and  their  medical  advi- 
sory conmittees. 

For  help  in  setting  up  a state-wide  program,  pur- 
chase the  following: 

Homemaker  Services:  Report  of  the  1959  Conference 
Public  ifealib  Service  Publication  No.  746 
For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 


Washington  25,  D.  C.  $1.25 





The  First  Step 

Any  oi^anization  or  group  at  the  state,  county  or 
local  community  level  may  initiate  a homemaker 
service. 

As  a first  step,  a steering  committee  should  be 
formed,  consisting  of  representatives  of  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies  both  public  and  voluntary,  the  medical 
society  and  its  woman’s  auxiliary,  labor  and  industry, 
churches  and  lay  leaders.  If  there  is  a social  planning 
council  in  the  area,  contact  should  be  made  with  its 
members  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee. Broad  community  representation  is  basic  to 
success. 

Function  of  a Steering  Committee 

The  steering  committee  should  make  a survey  of 
existing  agencies,  including  hospitals,  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  need  for  a homemaker  service.  It  should 
arrange  for  one  or  more  general  meetings  to  present  a 
tentative  plan,  and  gain  expression  of  opinions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proposed  program.  It  may  wish  to  consult 
individual  board  and  staff  members  of  the  agencies  to 
enlist  their  interest  in  the  development  of  a program. 

In  the  event  a homemaker  service  is  already  operat- 
ing in  the  area,  the  initiating  group  should  first  consult 
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with  its  board  of  directors.  Duplication  should  be  avoid- 
ed as  it  adds  to  overall  administrative  costs.  It  may  be 
preferable  ^o  consider  expansion  of  the  existing  agency 
rather  th^  a to  start  an  additional  service. 

The  steering  committee  should  tnen  decide  the  serv- 
ice area.  There  are  advantages  in  setting  up  homemaker 
service  on  the  state  level.  Coordinated  governmental 
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support  and  volunteer  action  can.  result  in  a network 
of  autonomous  local  agencies,  providing  state-wide  cov- 
erage. A county  homemaker  service  should  establish 
its  headquarters  in  the  hub  of  county  activity.  This  pro- 
vides easy  access  and  reduces  transportation  difficulties. 
A municipal  or  small  service  area  will  soon  have  to  be 
extended  to  serve  those  who  need  the  service  and  who 
live  in  out-lying  neighbortioods. 

The  steering  committee  should  decide  the  types  of 
patients  to  be  served.  Experience  shows  that  any  plan 
for  less  than  complete  coverage  (long  and  short-term 
patients,  aged,  convalescent,  post-partum  and  accident 
cases)  will  usually  require  further  extension  of  the 
service  in  the  future.  New  agencies  will  find  it  necessary 
to  tighten  in-  take  practices  in  the  beginning,  however, 
in  order  to  avoid  case  loads  that  are  too  lai^e.  This  can 
be  too  expensive  for  a young  service.  However,  the  un- 
derstanding should  be  that  aU  cases  will  be  served  as 
soon  as  feasible.  Full-pay,  part-pay  and  free  cases  should 
be  considered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  case  load  size. 
The  ideal  procedure  is  to  open  the  service  to  the  local 
community. 


Auspices 

The  program  may  be  placed  as  a part  of  an  on-going 
public  or  voluntary  health  or  welfare  organization,  or 
a new  agency  may  be  started. 

The  town^s  visiting  nurse  association  may  be  inter- 
ested in  sponsoring  a new  service  to  complement  the 
work  of  their  home  nursing  personnel.  The  community's 
family  service  association  might  want  to  enlai^e  their 
spectrum  of  services  by  sponsoring  a homemaker  pro- 
gram. The  local  heart  a^ociation,  cancer  society  or 
other  voluntary  health  agency  might  see  sponsorship  of 
homemaker  service  as  a logical  extension  of  their  activi- 
ties for  the  homebound  patient.  The  local  public  health 
or  welfare  department  might  assume  sponsorship,  as 
many  have. 

The  nature  of  the  sponsoring  agency  may  be  too  re- 
strictive unless  it  is  stated  that  the  service  will  be  broad 
in  cover^e.  If  attached  to  an  existing  ^ency,  the 
homemaker  service  will  require  its  own  committee,  with 
representation  on  the  parent  board  of  directors.  If  a new 
agency,  it  wfll  have  its  own  board  of  directors. 


Publicity  should  be  started  early  and  maintained 
on  a continuing  basis.  An  important  part  of  starting 
a homemaker  service  is  to  gain  the  interest  and  support 
of  the  community  as  a whole.  The  public  should  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  needs  for  the  service  and  the  benefits 
to  be  derived.  Wisely  selected  members  of  the  press, 
radio  and  television  might  well  be  included  on  the 
steering  committee  as  actual  members  rather  than  as 
press  observers. 

ISetmpapers*  The  publicity  chairman  should  culti- 
vate good  relationships  with  the  press.  This  might  in- 
clude a discussion  with  the  editor  or  reporter  about  the 
project  and  the  best  means  of  getting  it  before  the  pub- 
lic. It  may  include  a series  of  news  articles  or  a picture 
story.  The  press  should  be  invited  to  all  meetings.  Plans 
for  long  term  publicity  are  essential. 

Material  to  be  released  to  the  press  should  be  typed 
and  double-spaced  and  should  include  release  date, 
name,  address  and  telephone  number  of  the  sending 
organization. 

Radio  and  Television.  These  are  important  media. 
Call  on  the  local  station  program  director.  Know  what 
you  have  to  offer.  Time  is  usually  available  for  public 
service  programs. 

Speakers  Bureau.  All  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors should  eventually  be  available  for  speaking  en- 
gagements to  interpret  the  service  to  the  public.  Prepara- 
tion for  speakers  might  include  a trip  to  an  existing 
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homemaker  service  to  get  first-hand  information  for 
use  in  promoting  the  service.  Speech  outlines  should  be 
set  up,  one  for  short  and  one  for  long  talks. 

Contact  should  be  made  with  local  organizations — 
many  are  looking  for  programs  to  present  to  their  mem- 
bers. It  is  advisable  to  confirm  telephone  appointments 
by  letter.  AU  speaking  engagements  should  be  publicized. 

List  of  Helpful  Materials 

Woman*s  Auxiliary  pamphlet  **Visiting  Homemaker 
Service**. 

Black  and  white  film  with  sound, 
starring  Martha  Scott,  **Home 
Again**.  Produced  by  the  Mental 
Health  Film  Board.  Available 
through  Woman*3  Auxiliary  to 
A.M.A.,  535  North  Dearborn  Street, 

Chicago  10,  Illinois. 

AMA  Homemaker  Services  Bul- 
letin— B.  periodical. 

AMA  “Homemaker  Services**— 
a pamphlet. 

AMA  Homemak^  Service  Ex- 
hibit for  lai^e  meetings. 

The  above  through: 

American  Medical  Association 

535  North  Dearborn  Street 

Chicago  10,  Illinois 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  A HOMEMAKER  SERVICE 


When  the  steering  committee  has  iinnly  established 
the  need,  the  area  to  be  covered  and  the  type  of  patients 
who  will  leceive  service,  the  group  initiating  the  plan 
is  then  ready  to  consider  organization  and  structure. 

The  first  step  in  organization  is  the  adoption  of  a 
Constitution  and  By-Laws.  This  is  essential  for  purposes 


of  incorporation.  If  the  new  service  is  to  be  under  an 
already  incorporated  oj^anization,  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  parent  organization  will  prevail  Consti- 
tution and  rules  of  procedure  similar  to  the  models  out- 
lined below  should  adopted. 


CONSTITUTION 

Article  I 
NAME 

The  Name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the 
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Article  II 
PURPOSE 


The  Purpose  of  this  oj^anization  shall  be  to  assist  fam- 
ilies where  illness  threatens  to  disrupt  the  household 
by  providii^  them  with  a homemaker,  trained  and  su- 


pervised, to  do  light  housework,  run  errands,  plan,  pre- 
pare and  serve  meals,  care  for  children,  and  the  Uke. 
Service  is  rendered  on  a pay  basis. 
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Article  III 

OFFICERS  AND  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OR  TRUSTEES 


Section  1.  The  officers  shall  be  a President,  a Vice-Presi- 
dent, a Secretary  and  a Treasurer,  each  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  for  a term  of  two  years  except  that  in  the 
first  year,  the  Vice-President  and  Secretary  shall  be 
elected  for  one  year* 


Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  the 
officers  an<l  the  chairmen  of  standing  committees  and 
(a  limited  number  of)  members  at  large.  They  shall 
serve  for  three  years,  except  that  in  the  first  year,  one- 
third  of  the  members  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  one- 
third  for  two  years,  and  one-third  for  three  years* 


Article  IV 
MEETINGS 


Section  1.  There  shall  be  not  less  than  eight  Board  of 
Directors  meetings  a year* 

Section  2.  The  annual  meeting  shall  take  place  on 


Section  3.  A special  meeting  may  be  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  shall  be  called  at  the  request  of  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Article  V 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


An  Advisory  Committee,  representative  of  medical,  appointed  by  ttie  Board, 
health  and  welfare  groups  of  the  community,  shall  be 
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Article  VI 
AMENDMENTS 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  were  submitted  to  the  membership  in  writing  at  least 
the  organization  by  a two- thirds  vote  of  the  members  one  month  in  advance  of  the  meeting, 
present  and  voting,  provided  the  proposed  amendments 


BY-LAWS 


Article  / 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS 


Section  1,  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings; 
shall  appoint  all  chairmen  of  standing  and  special  com- 
mittees with  the  appro^^  of  the  Board  of  Directors; 
shall  render  a written  report  annually  to  the  Board  of 
Directors;  shall  be  an  ex-ofhcio  member  of  all  committees 
except  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Section  2,  The  Vice-President  shall  assist  the  President; 
shall  assume  the  duties  of  the  President  in  the  latteris 
absence;  shall  accept  chairmanship  of  a committee. 

Section  5,  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  minutes  at  all 


meetings;  shall  keep  official  records  for  reference,  such 
as  the  Constitution,  decisions  on  policy,  and  legal  mat- 
ters; shall  be  responsible  for  notifying  members  of 
meetings. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  financial  rec- 
ords; shall  pay  all  bills  on  authorization  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  including  payments  to  homemakers;  shall 
present  regular  financial  reports;  shall  serve  on  the 
Budget  Conunittee. 
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Article  II 


STANDING 

Section  1.  The  Nominating  and  Personnel  Committee 
shall  consist  of  five  members.  The  chairman  and  one 
other  shall  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  They 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Directors'.  Their  term  of  office  ^all  co- 
incide with  that  of  the  President.  Not  more  nor  less 
than  two  shall  succeed  themselves.  They  shall  serve 
as  a year-round  nominating  and  placement  committee. 
Names  of  prospective  volunteers  should  be  submitted 
to  this  committee  and  vacancies  should  be  reported  so 
that  a complete  slate  of  officers,  directors,  staff  and 
volunteer  workers  can  be  maintained. 

Section  2.  Committee  on  Volunteers,  The  chairman,  in 
consultation  with  the  committee  members  and  the  agen- 
cy director  shall  be  responsible  for  the  training,  sched- 
uling and  supervising  of  all  volunteer  workers. 

Section  3.  Homemaker  Personnel  Committee.  The  chair- 
man, in  consultation  with  committee  members  shall  be 
responsible  for  recruiting,  receiving  applications  from, 
interviewing,  screening  and  employing  homemakers; 
shall  arrange  for  their  pre-emt^oyment  training  and  for 
their  subsequent  regular  meetings  and  in-service  train- 
ing; shall  arrange  for  supervising  visits  in  the  homes  of 
patients  served;  shall  interpret  policies  regarding  **no 
nursing^*,  financial  arrangements  and  other  practices 


COMMITTEES 

established  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  This  committee 
shall  be  responsible  for  billing  clients,  keeping  records 
of  homemaker  services  and  authorizing  payment  for 
same.  The  work  of  this  committee  may  be  delegated 
to  the  paid  staff. 

Section  4.  Finance  Committee.  This  committee  shall  pre- 
pare a budget  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  approval;  shall  be  responsible  for  rais- 
ing the  necessary  funds;  shall  have  the  books  audited 
annually  by  a person  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Section  5.  Public  Relations  Committee.  This  committee 
shall  keep  the  public  informed  of  homemaker  services 
through  newspaper  articles,  radio  and*  television  spot 
announcements  and  feature  programs;  through  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  pamphlets;  and  through 
the  use  of  other  mass  media,  he  chairman  and  com- 
mittee shall  contact  community, organizations  and  ar- 
range for  speaking  engagements. 

Section  6.  Development  and  Expansion  Committee. 
This  committee  shall  study  the  procedures  and  opera- 
tion of  the  agency  and  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors such  improvements  as  will  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community. 
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Article  III 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


Section  2.  A majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
constitute  a quomm. 


Section  2,  All  committees  shall  submit  matters  of  policy 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  approval  before  toking 
action. 


Article  IV 
AMENDMENTS 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Constitution. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


Experience  of  existir^  homemaker  services  and  sim- 
ilar organizations  demonstrates  the  importance  of  broad 
representation  from  the  community  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Overlapping  terms  inrovide  that  there  shall  al- 
ways be  members  with  experience  on  the  Board.  Many 
organizations  have  found  it  wise  to  limit  the  terms  of 
both  officers  and  members  to  one  or  two  years.  A year 


off  between  terms  prevents  anyone  from  becoming  a 
^'permanent”  member. 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  described 
in  the  By-Laws.  A good  rule  is  for  every  member  to  have 
a specific  assignment,  also  for  a member’s  resignation 
to  be  requested  if  there  are  more  than  a given  number 
of  unexcused  absences  from  the  Board  meetings. 
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Director 

It  is  essential  that  a homemaker  service  have  a 
salaried  part  or  full-time  Director.  If  part-time,  the 
Board  of  Directors  should  be  prepared  to  move  her  to 
full-time  within  a brief  period.  Rapid  growth  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  homemaker  service.  Ultimately 
she  will  need  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  homemaker 
supervisors. 

The  Director  may  be  a public  health  nurse,  a social 
worker,  or  other  qualified  person  who  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  a health  or  welfare  agency.  She  will  be  re- 
sponsible, on  delegation  from  the  various  committees, 
for  administering  the  agency,  hiring  and  supervising  of 
all  employees  and  directing  the  work  of  the  volunteers. 


HOW  TO 
SELECT 
A STAFF 


She  will  be  responsible  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  will  make 
regular  reports  at  each  Board 
meeting. 

She  may  participate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  time  limitations  in  obtain- 
ing financial  support  and  in  public 
relations  activities. 

Supervisor 

The  Supervisor’s  training  and 
experience  should  be  similar  to 
that  required  for  the  Director.  The 
Supervisor  assists  with  or  carries 
responsibility  for  the  recruitment, 
screening,  training,  placement  and 
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on-the-job  supervision  of  homemakers  in  the  field  as 
delegated  by  the  Homemaker  Personnel  Committee,  or 
these  function  may  be  included  under  the  Director’s 
duties. 


Homemakers 

Homemakers  should  be  mature  women  with  previous 
experience  in  housekeeping.  They  should  have  complet- 
ed the  standard  orientation  course.  They  should  have 
good  physical  and  mental  health,  stability,  a desire  to  3 

serve,  and  the  ability  to  accept  direction.  They  should  ^ 

be  able  to  appraise  a family  situation  and  report  their  j 

observations  in  writing  at  regular  intervals.  \ 


Office  Staff 

This  staff  performs  general  secretarial  duties,  includ- 
ing bookkeeping,  the  maintenance  of  records,  billing,  etc. 


Volunt^rs 

Volunteers  should  be  assigned  to  duties  which  fit 
well  with  their  previous  training  or  experience.  They 
may  assume  many  of  the  agency  procedures  such  as 
the  clerical  work,  case  aids  and/or  “Friendly  Visitors”. 
The  extent  of  their  participations  should  be  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Professional  standards  should 
be  maintained  at  all  times. 
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HOW  TO  FINANCE 
THE  service 

EXPENSES  will  include: 

Salaries.  Director^  Superujsor('s),  Office  Staff  (these 
should  be  commensurate  with  qualifications 
and  experience  and  in  line  with  local  scale) 
Homemakers  — the  weekly  salary  for  home- 
makers employed  full-time  ranges  from  a 
minimum  of  $15.00  to  a maximum  of  $91.15.’*’ 
One  state-wide  program  and  other  individual 
agencies  have  shown  the  economy  which  re- 
sults when  homemakers  are  employed  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  paid  only  for  hours  they 
work.  For  this  group,  the  hourly  rate  ranges 
from  $.50  to  $1.65.*’*'  The  state-wide  program 
mentioned  above  pays  $1.25  per  hour  — this 
is  paid  by  direct  charges  to  the  patient  or  re- 
sponsible agency — the  rate  now  being  charged 
varies  from  $1.30  to  $1.50  per  hour  plus  trans- 
portation. 


Employee  Benefits,  To  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Transporlalfon.  For  Director,  Supervisor(s),  Home- 
makers if  not  on  a part-time  basis. 

Overhead,  Rent 

Heat,  Light 

Telq)hone  and  Answering  Service 
Supplies 

Printing  and  Postage 
Fire  Insurance 

Equipment,  Furniture,  Files,  Typewriter. 

Public  Relations.  Pamphlets,  etc. 

Insurance,  For  Director,  Supervisor(s),  office  staff, 
homemakers.  This  may  vary  from  State  to 
State.  Explore  the  following:  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation, Public  Liability,  and  AutKMnobile. 

FEDERAL  TAXES 
AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Income  tax  withheld  from  Employee’s  Wages.  Con- 
sult your  local  office  of  Internal  Rwenue  Service. 

Sociai  Security.  Consult  your  local  Social  Security 
Office  for  details  of  the  law. 

* “A  Nationwide  Study"  Public  Health  Service  Publication  644 
♦*  Ibid 
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INCOME 

Initial  contributions  may  come  throt^h  grants  and 
donations  £rom  individuals  and  organizations  sudi  as 
voluntary  and  official  agencies,  s ' '^e  and  women’s 
clubs,  industry  and  philanthropic  foundations.  Several 
services  have  received  contributions  in  the  form  of 
office  space,  equipment,  telephone  answering  service  and 
public  relations  materials. 

Eventually,  income  must  come  from  regular  sources 
such  as: 

1.  Fees  from  famiUes  and  individuals  served.  All  age 
groups  and  all  economic  levels  should  be  considered 
eligible  for  the  service.  The  family  who  can  afford 
to  pay  needs  homemaker  service  in  time  of  stress 
just  as  much  as  the  family  known  to  the  assistance 
bureau.  This  is  the  greatest  potential  source  for  in- 
creased support  of  the  service. 

2.  Community  Chests^  United  Givers  Funds  and  sim- 
ilar agencies.  In  1958,  about  55%  of  the  money  spent 
by  all  homemaker  agencies  in  the  country  came  from 
Community  Chests,  United  Funds  and  similar  groups. 

3.  PubUe  Child  Welfare  and  Assistance  Funds.  These 
accounted  for  20%  of  total  expenditures  for  home- 
maker services  during  this  same  period. 

4.  FoundationSy  giftSy  local  government  revenue  and 
other  sources. 
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5.  Management  and  Labor.  These  groups  represent  a 
source  of  support  as  yet  relatively  untouched-  Both 
have  a stake  in  homemaker  services  when  such  serv- 
ices can  keep  needed  employees  on  the  job  with  less 
financial  loss  to  both  the  worker  and  employer. 

6.  Voluntary  health  insurance  and  prepayment  organv- 
zations.  These  organizations  are  bring  urged  to  study 
the  possibility  of  including  homemaker  services  in 
insurance  benefits  for  those  cases  involving  illness. 

SUGGESTIONS 

It  is  wise  to  consult  an  auditor  with  ^perience  in 
non-profit  organizations  for  hrip  in  settii^  up  an  appro- 
priate bookkeepiitg  system. 

The  Board  of  Directors  should  establish  a rule  gov- 
erning pay  periods  and  make  this  rrule  -part  of  the  em- 
ploy mei.t  agreement  between  homemaker  and  agency. 
If  there  is  no  state  law  covering  this  matter,  the  rule 
of  the  agency  will  he  recognized  in  case  of  disputes.  Ad- 
herence to  an  established  rule  for  payment  of  wages  is 
thus  a safeguard  in  avoiding  litigation.  It  is  Stggested 
that  the  homemakers  be  paid  weekly  or  at  least  every 
two  weeks  and  that  a revolving  fund  of  not  less  than 
$500.  be  made  available  for  this  purpose.  This  will  cover 
the  lag  between  hilling  and  coUecting  fees  for  service. 
Billing  should  be  made  on  a regular  basis,  preferably 
once  a weric. 
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HOW  TO  TRAIN 
HOMEMAKERS 

Training 

Homemakers  are  not  rated  as  professionals  anc 
should  have  a comprehensive  training  course,  in  order 
to  indoctrinate  them  in  the  philosoirfiy  and  nature  of 
their  duties.  Instructors  should  be  qualified  professionals 
in  each  instance.  If  there  is  no  formal  homemaker  train* 
ing  course  available,  the  instructors  may  be  drawn  iVom 
the  local  community.  Many  professionals  will  contribute 
their  time  in  order  to  help  get  the  program  underway. 

Past  experience  shows  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
not  less  than  12  or  more  than  25  trainees  in  a class. 
They  should  be  admitted  to  the  class  only  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  sponsoring  homemaker  service.  Only 
those  who  have  been  screened  and  accepted  as  prospec- 
tive employees  of  the  service  should  be  admitted  to  the 
class. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  training  course 
is  more  productive  if  given  within  a short  period  of  time, 
rather  than  over  a period  of  weeks.  A suggested  plan  is 
to  present  the  course  in  single  or  double  sessions  on 
consecutive  days. 

Following  is  an  excellent  example  of  a practical 
training  course  of  ten  lessons.’*' 

1 . Introdwition  to  Horn  emaker  Service. 

Describes  the  history  of  homemaker  service  with 

* As  taught  at  Rutgers — The  Stale  University  Extension  Division 
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emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  local  homemaker 
service  conducting  the  course,  and  its  relation  to  the 
services  of  the  medical  and  allied  professions  in  the 
continuity  of  care. 

2,  Working  With  People, 

An  orientation  to  community  homemaker  service 
as  one  of  many  supportive  community  services  for  the 
strengthening  of  family  life;  a presentation  of  individual 
differences  among  people;  and  the  role  of  the  home- 
maker as  a member  of  the  health  team  in  the  community. 

Homemaker  and  Family  Relationship$, 

Stresses  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  family 
unit  in  health  and  in  illness.  Interprets  the  effects  of 
illness  on  individual  members  of  the  family  group,  how 
new  social  or  emotional  problems  may  arise;  methods 
of  relieving  tensions,  and  how  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  children  of  different  age  levels. 

3,  Accident  Frevenfion  and  Safety  in  the  Home, 
Orientation  to  practical  problems  of  safety  in  the 

home;  recognition  of  existing  hazards;  techniques  of 
prevention  of  home  accidents.  The  homemaker^s  role 
in  safety  education. 

4,  FamUy  Life  in  Relation  to  Food  and  Home  Care, 
Sections  A and  B,  which  will  be  taught  by  a nutri- 
tionist, emphasize  the  concepts  of  good  nutrition  in 
health  and  illness;  the  psychological  meaning  of  food  to 
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various  age  group;  cultural  and  individual  food  patterns 
and  special  diets.  Section  C deals  with  planning,  pur- 
chasing, preparation  and  storage  of  food.  Menu  plan- 
ning, serving,  and  tray  arrangement  will  be  taught  by  a 
home  economist  or  nutritionist  with  emphasis  on  the 
family  meal  as  a central  function  of  family  life.  Section 
D reviews  labor-saving  methods  of  cleaning  and  care  of 
the  home,  taught  by  a home  economist.  Included  are 
every-day  household  tasks,  such  as  dishwashing,  laun- 
dry, and  care  of  clothing.  Use  and  adaptation  of  exist- 
ing facilities  and  patterns  of  home  management  are 
stressed. 

5,  Understanding  Children, 

Reviews  practical  methods  of  workii^  with  and  car- 
ing for  children  in  the  home.  The  need  for  love,  accq)t- 
ance,  and  security  for  children  in  a home  where  illness 
exists  is  stressed.  Individual  differences  in  physical 
and  emotional  behavior  at  different  age  levels  are 
emphasized. 

6,  Understanding  the  Elderly, 

Interprets  the  socio-medical  phenomenon  of  the  ag- 
ing population  and  its  relationship  to  chronic  illness 
and  rehabilitation.  Gives  the  need  for  an  understanding 
of  emotional  problems  and  specific  characteristics  of  the 
aging  and  the  important  contribution  of  homemaker 
service. 

7,  The  Homemaker  and  the  Sick  Faf  teni* 


Reviews  the  growth  of  the  service  from  voluntary 
or  neighbony  to  an  established  community  service;  basic 
concepts  of  community  service  to  the  sick  in  the  home; 
extent  and  limitations  in  homemaker  service;  attitudes 
and  sick-room  techniques  for  children  and  adults;  rela- 
tionship to  functions  of  other  members  of  health  team. 
This  session  includes  practical  demonstrations. 

8.  Vnder standing  Mental  fllnew. 

Aids  the  homemaker  in  understanding  mental  illness 
in  order  to  prq)are  her  for  situations  vdiich  may  arise 
during  debiUtatang  illness.  This  session  assists  the  home- 
maker to  work  with  the  professional  team  in  helping 
the  patient  improve  his  fa^y  and  social  relationships. 
Attitudes  and  limitations  are  stressed. 

9.  Ortenfofton  to  Occupational  Therapy. 

Gives  an  understanding  of  the  basic  philosophy  of 
occupational  therapy;  the  psychological  and  phydcal 
need  of  certain  individuals  for  occupational  therapy  by 
a trained  occupational  therapist;  the  limitations  and 
extent  of  help  to  the  patient. 

10.  Agency  Procedures  and  Final  Review. 

Explains  supervision  policies  of  the  agency  and  de- 
scribes required  records,  reviews  homemaker  responsi- 
bilities in  relation  to  tbs  !iome  care  team,  in-service 
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training  and  general  review. 

Reference  Material — at  each  session  a list  of  refer- 
ence material  is  pro\dded,  including  visual  aid  and  illus- 
trative material. 

For  a complete  teaching  plan  use: 

Visiting  Homemaker  Service  Training  Course  Manual 
Price  $1.00 

For  Sale  by:  The  New  Jersey  Dept,  of  Health 
Chronic  Illness  Control  Division 
Trenton  25,  New  Jers^ 

Upon  completion  of  the  course,  the  homemaker  serv- 
ice or  the  teaching  group  may  present  a cmtificate  to 
the  homemaker. 

Ultimately,  basic  training  should  be  available  locally 
on  a twice-a-year  basis,  either  tbroug^  a coordinated 
team,  a vocational  school,  a college  extension  division 
or  ol^er  educational  hicility. 

In-service  training  ^ould  be  established  and  con- 
tinued on  a regular  basis.  Homemakers  should  be  called 
in  for  regular  conferences  and  the  homemaker  proce- 
dures reviewed.  In  addition  to  these,  they  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  speakers  on  subjects  related 
to  their  work,  such  as;  occupational  therapy,  strokes, 
care  of  the  heart  patient,  mental  health  nutrition,  etc. 


HOW  SERVICES 
ARE  PROVIDED 


After  requests  have  been  studied  and  evaluated  by 
the  Director  of  the  homemaker  service,  the  family  physi- 
cian and  the  referru^  agency,  the  homemaker  is  as- 
signed to  the  case.  She  receives  a special  assignment 
sheet  with  proper  directives.  (See  appendix  for  form) 

The  physician  is  notified  by  letter  that  a homemaker 
has  been  assigned  to  the  home  of  his  patient.  The  family 
also  receives  a letter  which  contains  necessary  informa- 
tion such  as:  duties  of  the  homemaker,  hours,  cost,  etc. 
(See  appendix — ^“Can  and  Cannot  Do”  leaflet,  letter). 

The  homemaker  service  is  designed  to  help  the  fam- 
ily help  itself.  Duties  of  the  homemaker  include  market- 
ing, errands,  planning,  preparing  and  servii^  meals, 
(also  special  diets  and  baby  formula)  to  patient  and 
family,  light  household  cleaning,  light  laundry  for  pa- 
tient, dishwashing  and  similar  tasks.  No  heavy  chores 
are  permitted.  The  homemaker  will  care  for  the  children 
during  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  mother. 

The  homemaker's  working  hours  may  vary,  but  ad- 
herence to  an  agreed  schedule  is  most  important  to  fam- 
ily and  agency.  Flexibility  is  important  to  meet  unusual 
situations. 

Komemakers  should  be  required  to  make  weekly  re- 
ports on  each  assignment,  giving  hours  spent,  carfare 
(if  employed  on  part-time)  and  her  personal  observa- 
tions of  the  situation  in  the  patient’s  home.  (See  ap- 
pendix for  forms). 


Integration  With  Other  Community  Services 

Homemaker  service  is  only  one  of  many  community 
services  dedgned  to  help  families  work  out  their  prob- 
lems. At  times,  the  homemaker  may  be  the  only  com- 
munity worker  active  in  a given  situation.  More  often, 
however,  she  may  be  one  of  several  such  persons.. Physi- 
cian, public  health  nurse  and  social  caseworker  are  a 
few  of  the  people  who  may  be  amultaneously  involved 
with  the  same  family.  Members  of  th^  ’’team”  will  need 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  by  sharing  information  with 
each  other  and  by  planning  together,  with  real  respect 
for  each  other’s  area  of  competence.  The  homemaker 
service  should  join  forces  with  other  conummity  agen- 
cies in  providing  a mechanism  through  which  this  inte- 
gration and  coordination  can  take  place. 


HOW  TO  PREPARE  FORMS 

■ The  u>c  nl  >i;inflarU  Inmis  will  laL'ilitaia  \hv  wnr]\ 
all  miavisu'fl  !innuMn[\kui'  siaxirt'  npta'alions. 

'Ha'  >ainplr  !u]nis  \\liiah  ai'a  inrliuleci  :n  the  anutav 
iiw  ha  \ r kaan  pi apa rtal  and  -iUT(^->hall\'  u>ta!  !>\-  1 ha 

( lii-ili  I lonuaaaiaa'  Sria  ir(\  (hnin!\\  Jrr>aw 

InpuM'ias  rniiaa  ijina  ha'Kis  shnnld  he  s(?nt  tu: 

\\  n!iian'>  Vii\iliar  \ in  \.M.  V*. 

.>d,v\ni  tli  nt'iM’hnrn  Sln^rt. 

( ) ] ic;ii:n  10,  Illinois 
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DATE  COURSE  OOMPiXTED  - . 

APPLICATION  FOR  HOMEMAKER  ORIENTATION  COURSE 

D«te 

Name  

ADDRESS  

ACE  ..  , TEI-EPHONE  NUMIiER  

FAMILY.  . ....  

PERSON  TO  RE  CONTACI^D  IN  EMERGENCY^  NAME  ..  . 

ADDRESS:.. 

PHONE 

I REFERENCES:  WITH  ADDRESSES: 

Pefsoml  Physician  . ,, 

Minister 

Former  Employer  

Business  Acquaintance  ...  

DO  YOU  HAVE  A HEALTH  CARD  if  miL  will  you  be  willing  to  jeet 

one  incLutliitK  X-Ru/,  WasNerman  amt  mouth  swab  from  your  private  Phy>ictan» 
or  from  the  local  health  <lept.?  Will  you  he  wiMinx  to  wear  a uniform 

as  suggcjjtot  by  this  service  and  purchase  thb?  

Have  you  had  any  advanced  education*  s|wciat  oourse^t  or  training  beyond 
hish  M:hool? 


front 
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REVERSE  SIDE  OF  APPLICATION  FORM 

TO  ItE  VII-LEIJ  IN  BY  SUPERVISOR 

Clothefi 

Work  Hour$  Desired  . . 

Htttr 

Morning 

Skin 

Afternoon 

Evening  

Weight 

Weekend 

Postgr* 

Car  Yes  No... 

Marnier 

Insurance  Yes  No 

Voice 

Coverage 

Work  Eiiperienee 

Home  Life 

Physical  Condition 

Source 

Comments 

{PPEM)IX  .1 
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REFERENCE  requested  by  Homemaker  Service 
Addresft 

Reference  for  Mrs 

lYoii  not  be  able  to  atieMrer  all  ot  these  Questions  based  on  your  eicpcri- 
ence  with  the  applieant^  Please  avkswer  as  many  as  you  can.) 

Date  of  employment:  From: -To: 

Type  of  employment: 

Was  she  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance? 

Performance  on  the  job: 

Is  she  absolutely  honest  and  reliable? 

Does  she  do  good  cleaning? 

Is  she^a  good  cook? 

Would  you  trust  her  with  your  marketing? 

Does  she  get  along  well  with  children? 

Has  she  had  experience  with  adults  who  ate  ill? 

Is  she  courteous  and  considerate  of  all  members  of  the  f^ily? 
Is  she  cheerful?  Is  her  health  good? 

Is  she  always  neat  in  appearance? 

Does  she  have  initiative  and  is  she  willing  to  accept  responsibil- 
ity with  a minimum  of  daily  supervision? 

Would  you  be  satisfied  to  leave  her  in  charge  of  your  household* 
if  sickness  necessitated  your  absence  from  home? 

Further  comments: 

Signed: 

Address 

E>ata 


LETTER  SENT  WlTtt  REFERENCE  FORM 

Mr*  or  Mrs*  — 

Address 
City^  State 

Dear  Mr*  - - 

Mrs*  - - address  - - city  **  has  applied  to 
us  for  a position  as  a Homemaker  and  given  you  as 
a reference*  She  has  signified  her  willingness  to 
take  our  Homemaker  Training  Course* 

From  the  brief  description  of  the  responsi- 
bilities carried  by  our  Homemakers^  given  in  the 
enclosed  leaflet^  and  on  the  basis  of  your  knowledge 
of  her*  do  you  feel  that  she  has  the  personal  quali- 
fications necessary  forsuccess  as  a Homemaker? 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  the  help  you  can 
give  us  in  considering  her  application  and  win  hold 
your  comments  in  strictest  confidence.  Fiease  give 
us  your  evaluation  of  her  on  the  enclosed  form* 

Sincerely  yours. 


Signed 

Director,  Homemaker  Service 

MBR/dJtcIs 

enc* 
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APPESDIX  C 


HOMEMAKER  SERVICE 

HOMEMAKER  SERVICE  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Name  of  Homemaher  Hate 

Address 

Date  of  Itirfh  Chittlien  Race 

MEIMCAL  HISTORY 

CHILDHOOD  DISEASES  OTHER  DISEASES  OTHER  DISEASES  lOmiW: 
Measieai  Kidney  IVoubla  ArthrUia 

Mumpa  Operation  Aalhma,  hay  fever,  hiven 

Whooping  Cough  Heart  Trouble  Eptlepay  (fils) 

Scarlet  Fever  Stomach  Trouble  Acculents  — injuria 

ChicKen  Pox  Rheumaliam 

Any  present  complaints: 

I conaider  that  my  present  health  is  soot)  and  that  the  above  history  is  correct 

Signature  ..  .... 

Homemaher 

PHVSiCAf*  examination 

iTo  be  tilted  in  and  signed  by  physician) 

H^ht'  Weight:  Duild^  Obese  Heavy  Medium  Slender 

General  appearance: 

Head  r Eyes  Ears  Nose 

Mouth:  Chest: 

Necitt  Heart* 

tlieasls:  Icings: 

Abdomen:  Putae:  B.  P, 

Extremities  (Deformities:  Limitation  ol  Motion:  Edema: 

Btood  vesads) 

Shin  (Rashes)  Urinatysis:  S.  G.^  Albumin:  Sugars 

Chest  X-Ray  and  Blood  Wasserman: 

Signature  of  Examining  Physician 

Address  

Date  of  Examinatioti 


{PPEXDIX  I) 


LETTER  TO  HOMEMAKER  UPON  ACCEPTANCE 

Mrs. 

Address 
City,  State 

Dear  Mrs.  

You  have  beeen  selected  to  take  the  Homemakers 
Training  Course  because  of  your  homemaking  skills 
and  personal  qualifications.  Your  references  have 
been  carefully  checked  and  all  your  credentials 
are  In  order. 

The  course  is  scheduled  for  — , Enclosed  is 
a copy  of  the  schedule  for  your  use  as  a guide  during 
the  various  sessions.  Also  enclosed  is  a Homemaker 
Service  Medical  Examination  form.  Please  have  this 
filled  out  and  signed  by  your  physician  and  return  it 
to  Us  before  completion  of  the  Orientation  Course, 

We  will  be  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  on 
at  Headquarters  Office, 

Good  luck  to  you  in  this  new  and  important 
venture. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Signed 

Director*  Homemaker  Service 

MBR/dJtcls 

enc> 


REQUEST  FOR  HOMEMAKER  SERVICE* 


INTAKE 

ASSIGNED 

APPROVED 


Person  or  Agency 
Address 

Telephone 
Rotation  to  Patient 
Referred  by 

Sends  BII.LS  to 
PhVjfictan 

Addretm  Telephone 

Physicton's  Instruct  kme;  

R^uested  Opening  Date  Requested  Hours  Days 

Date  ot  tetter  to 

Dateot  Ijetter  to  Physician  . Patieni  and/or  F^ity.  , 

Date  Visited  Visitor 

Requesled  Dulies; 

Special  Instructions  from  the  Eamity; 

Case  not  serviced:  Reason 

*Make  out  new  form  for  reopening  eases  or  second  request* 


Fund  Assign*  

Date  of  Request 
Approved  Fee 
Change  of  Fee 
Date  of  Changed  Fee 

Patient's  Name  . , 

■ Address 

Telephone  , „ 

Patient's  Age  Stx  , , 

l>pe  of  Dwelting  . 

tApt**  1 family  houeCp  olherl 

[>Ugnosis  

(As  given  by  Applicant) 


REVERSE  OF  REQUEST  FORM 

TRANSPORTATION  DIRECTIONS 

CONDITION  OF  PATIENT 
Physical: 

Mental  or  Emotional: 

FAMILY  OF  patient 
Members  of  Household; 

<ages  and  health) 

No.  of  Children:  Sex:  Age: 

Will  HOMEMAKER  SERVICE  prevent  absenteeism? 

Yes No 

RESPONSIBLE  PERSON 
Occupation 
Address 
Telephone 

INFORMATION  TO  ASSIST  IN  FEE  DETERMINATION 
COMMENTS 

Hospital .......When Institution 

Whea 


APPEyOlX 


TO  THE  FAMILY— PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 


The  HOMKMAKBR  assigned  to  you  is  a semi^professbmil  worker  Irainetl 
lo  work  WITH  you  to  help  wu  through  a critical  priori  of  illness  She  is  an 
im]>orlant  memlier  of  the  Home  Care  Team  working  for  you  on  an  hourly 
hul  not  to  take  the  place  of  the  usual  **ilom^ic  worker*".  She  will  do 
everythiiv  possible  to  create  a happy  cheerful  home  environment,  being  careful 
not  to  change  the  slandards  set  up  by  the  members  of  the  family. 


HOMEMAKBRS  CAN  DO  THIS  WORKi 


ROUTINE  LIGHT  HOUSEKEEPING  such  as  making  and  changing  beds, 
ilusiing,  dishes,  keeping  kilchen  and  baihroom  clean  and  tidy*  vacuum-^ 
ing.  listing  ol  needed  supplies,  counting  laundry  to  be  sent  out. 


tJOHT  1/AUNDRY  for  patient  and  family  auch  as  hosiery,  imdcrgarmenita, 
night  clothes,  bed  jackets,  infant's  clothing  and  tight  baby  washing. 
In  emergencies  the  Homemaker  <^n  faiinder  a few  clothes  for  childnm 
and  a few  household  articles,  while  waiting  for  outside  laundry  service 
to  take  effect. 


PREPARE  AND  SERVE  M^^ALS*-auch  as  hot  food  for  children,  tray  tneala 
for  the  patient,  package  [unchea  for  woiking  members  and  for  school 
children,  as  well  as  food  to  be  served  after  the  Homemaker  leaves  for 
the  day.  Where  required,  she  can  plan  meals,  giving  special  attention 
to  nutritional  value,  special  diets  and  budgeting. 


MARKETING  AND  SIMPf^  ERRANDS  such  as  going  to  the  drug  store, 
taking  shoes  to  the  fepairman  and  clothing  to  dry  cleaners  or  the 
tailor  shop. 


TEACH  HOUSEHOLD  ROUTINES  AND  SKtLl£  to  well  members  of  the 
fondly,  both  young^  and  adult,  in  otder  that  they  moy  oacry  on  nomud 
living  during  the  illness  of  the  nuithcr  and  when  the  Homemaker  is 
not  present 


SUPERVISION  OE  CHILDREN  to  insure  adequate  rest  tor  a convalescent 
mother. 


PREPARATION  OF  FORMULA  for  a new  baby  so  that  the  mother  may  as> 
sums  the  physical  careof  the  infant 


appi:m)ix  a-i 


ll$T  Of  WHAT  HOMEMAKERS  CANNOT  DO: 
Homemakers  must  observe  these  rules: 

NO  NURSING  CARE  or  medtcation  to  be  giveo  the  patient  by  the  homemaker 
b^use  protesstonal  liability  insurance  is  not  available  at  this  time, 

NO  HEAVY  HOUSEWORK— ^ch  as  the  regular  f^ity  laundry*  ^ring  or 
fan  house  cleaning*  taundrv  of  curtains*  shaking  ot  rugs  or  draperies* 
carrying  or  lifting  filled  gatbage  cans*  ash  cans  or  containers  of  wood  or 
coat  for  fuel  and  moving  heavy  furniture* 

NO  TRANSPORTATION  of  patients  or  members  of  the  family  <triving 
her  own  or  I he  family  car*  Homennaker  Service  dbea  noi  carry  insurance 
to  cover  such  activity* 

NO  WORK  WHICH  IS  NOT  ASSIGNED  HV  HOMEMAKER  SERVICE— 
This  means  she  camrot  relum  to  the  patient  or  go  to  friends  or  neigh* 
bors  of  the  patient  to  do  occasional  Hays  work*  Violating  of  this  ruling 
means  suspension  of  the  Homemaker* 


Alt  changes  in  hours  ot  Homemaker  Service  or  date  ot  termination  of 
case*  MUST  be  arranged  with  staff  and  NOT  with  Homemaker*  Such  chaises 
should  be  discussed  by  patient*  a member  of  the  family,  or  other  responsible 
members  of  the  household  directly  with  the  STAFF* 

HOMEMAKERS  CANNOT  be  responsible  for  property  damage  while 
tn  the  home* 

PRESENT  POLICY  ON  HOUDAYS  — There  will  be  no  Homemaker 
Service  extended  on  holidays  unless  specifically  requestd  through  the  office 
by  the  Patient  or  family* 


Director  of  Homemaker  Service 


■■■ 


NO  SELLING  OF— food  or  homemade  articles  to  patients  that  are  ma<le  or 
prepared  by  Homemaker  or  her  friends* 


NO  ACCEPTING  OF  GIFTS— money*  articles  of  clolhing*  If  the  patient 
or  the  family  wish  to  present  such  things  to  the  Homemaker*  arrange* 
ments  should  be  made  with  the  Supervisor  ot  Homemakers  to  acc^t 
such  gifts  for  the  Homemaker*  Achnowtedgmeni  of  such  gifts  will  he 
made  directly  to  the  donor  by  Homemaker  Service* 

NO  VISITING  OF  FORMER  PATIENTS  without  permission  from  the 
Executive  Director  ot  Homemaker  Service* 


NO  GIVING  OF  HOMEMAKER  TELEPHONE  NUMBFJl  OR  ADDRESS 
10  patienis*  Discussion  of  ftnerttenats  perlaining  to  service  or  change  m 
vchfdute  musi  be  held  with  members  of  Ihe  STAFF  fay  telephoning  the 
office  between  9 A.M*  and  5 P*M.*  Monday  Ihtough  Friday*  /Cmergencv 
calls  from  dieni<i  who  have  service  or  have  contracted  for  future  service 
will  be  acceptcfl  by  Ihe  Answering  Service  between  the  hours  oL 

8 ' 9 A M*  Monday  through  Friday 
5 - 8 P*M*  Monday  through  Friday 
9 * *1  P*M.  Saturday*  Sunday  and  Holidays* 
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LETTER  TO  THE  DOCTOR 

Dear  Doctor 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  we  have 
placed  aHomemaKer  with  your  patient, 
Mrs , “ " , 

The  Homemaker  assigned  is  an 
excellent  worker  and  we  hope  her  serv- 
ices on  this  case  will  be  satisfactory 
to  you.  If  you  have  any  comments  or 
suggestions  for  us,  we  will  be  happy 
to  have  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Signed 

Director  of  Homemaker  Service 

Enclosures 

Can  and  Cannot  Leaflet 


LBtntR  TO  PAtlEHt  OR  FAMILY  MEHBHl 


P»ar  Fatl«nt  {or  fantly  Mienber)) 

Ihia  vill  ooofim  our  telephono  oonvereation  In  reference  to  ycur 
request  for  a HooemaJcer  at  the  agreed  rate  of  t - - - per  hour  piue 
eerfare*  Yeu  vill  be  billed  veekly  for  the  aoount  of  service  you 
have  reoeived.  If  aervioe  le  extended  for  less  than  e days  there 
sill  be  an  additional  t<^.00  aervioe  charge.  Because  our  fees  are 
oinisalt  all  ohargea  vuat  be  paid  veeKly  on  receipt  of  bill  unless 
other  arrangeaeota  are  aade  through  thia  office.  Bills  are  seat  out 
every  gonday« 

ihe  HcfleaeJcer  assigned  to  you  is 

She  sill  start  her  cork  vith  you  oo  from  to 

If  there  is  to  be  ggy  ohange  in  thia  aohedule,  please  telephone  our 
offloe  proBptly^  HoaenaJcers  are  not  permitted  to  vary  their  hours  or 
the  len^h  of  service  without  euthorixaticn  frocktbis  office, 

lha  Hoosmaker  esaigned  to  you  ia  an  excellent  worker  and  will  endeavor 
to  give  you  the  beat  poaaibie  service.  If  you  have  any  suggestions 
on  hew  she  could  be  more  helpful  or  if  you  would  prefer  a change  of 
KODiadlcers  for  anjt  reason,  pleese  call  us.  This  service  is  designed  to 
fill  the  £*gdg  2L  patient  os  preworibed  by  the  physician  rather 
than  the  oenvenience  of  the  Homemaker  of  this  Agency, 

For  your  guidance.  1 an  enclosing  an  infomaticn  sheet  telling  what 
the  Honei^fr  qgg  end  do.  Please  call  us  on  the  telephone  if 

you  have  any  queatl^* 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


Signed 

Director  of  Homemaker  Service 


gnolosuraw 


Can  and  cannot 
Leaflet 
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HOMEMAKER  SERVICE  DIVISION 

PROGRESS  REPORT 

Name  of  Patient 

Address 

1.  Special  Orders: 

2.  Requests  made  by  patient  or  family: 

3.  Homemaker*s  opinion  of  patient's  progress,  or  failure  to 
progress  and  any  helpful  SM^estions: 

Date: Signature  of  Homemaker 
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BILLING  FORM 


.Homemaker  Service 


Address 


S'i'ATEMENT 


Bills  are  mailed  to  the  family  each  week  from  the  cemraj 
office  and  are  payable  when  received.  The  homemaker  cannot 
be  paid  until  your  check  is  received. 


Make  cheeks  payable  to,. 
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The  Organisation  for  EcononUe  Cooperation  and  Deveiopment 
was  set  up  un^r  a Convention  s^ned  in  Paris  on  14th  December  1960 
by  the  Member  countries  of  the  Orgardsation  for  European  Gnomic 
Cooperation  and  by  Canada  and  the  UtUted  l^ates-  This  Convention 
provides  that  the  OM.C.D.  shaU  promote  policies  deseed  : 

— to  achieve  the  highest  sustainable  economic  growth  and  employ- 
ment and  a rising  standard  of  living  in  Member  countries, 
whUe  maintaining  financial  stchUity,  and  /Aks  to  contribute  to 
the  world  economy; 

— to  contribute  to  sound  economic  expansion  in  Memher  as 
well  as  non-mendter  countries  in  /Ae  process  of  ewnonuc 
deveiopment; 

— to  contribute  to  the  expioision  of  world  trade  on  a multilateral, 
non-discriminatory  Imis  in  accordance  with  international 
obligations. 

The  legal  personality  possessed  by  the  Organisation  for  European  \ 

Economic  Co-operation  continues  in  the  O.E.CJ>.  u^i^  came  into  i 

beatg  on  30th  SeptenAer  1961.  ^ 

The  members  of  O.RCJ>.  are  Austria,  Be^um,  Canada,  Den-  \ 

mark,  loanee,  the  Federal  l^pubHc  of  Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ire- 
land, Italy,  Japan,  Luxembmug,  the  Netherbmds,  Norway,  Portugal,  \ 

Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  linked  Katgtim  and  the  \ 

United  States.  I 
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FOREWORD 


An  active  manpower  policy  has  been  recommended  for  adoption  by 
O.E.CD.  Member  countries  by  the  Council  of  the  Organisation.  Its  funda- 
mental purpose  is  to  promote  the  optimum  utilization  of  the  manpower 
resources  of  a country  to  increase  **the  productive  capacity  of  the  economy ... 
(and)  its  utilization.**  To  this  end  programmes  are  required  to  ensure  the 
availability,  mobility  and  appropriate  quality  of  human  resources  to  meet  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  economy.  Many  different  institutions  are  providing 
a variety  of  services  and  funds  to  enable  people  to  be  recruited  and  prepared 
for  employment  and  to  adjust  to  the  changing  requirements  of  industry  resulting 
from  economic,  managerial  and  technical  developments. 

An  essential  part  of  this  programme  is  the  coordination  of  manpower  and 
economic  policies  to  bring  a close  harmony  between  the  two.  The  Manpower 
and  Social  Affairs  Committee  has  indicated  that  **the  Manpower  authorities 
should  strive  to  ensure  that  the  manpower  objectives  are  fully  recognised  by  all 
relevant  sectors  of  government  and  that  the  employment  objectives  every- 
where are  given  the  high  priority  they  deserve  from  the  point  of  riew  of  eco- 
nomic, political  and  human  interests**. 

One  particularly  important  area  for  coordination  between  economic  and 
manpower  policies  relates  to  the  development  of  jobs  for  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persons  as  well  as  groups  who  are  intermittently  employed 
in  the  economy.  The  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee  has  sponsored 
the  preparation  of  a number  of  studies  to  define  viable  programmes  for  these 
purposes,  including  the  redevdopment  of  industrially  depressed  areas. 

The  high  rate  of  economic,  managerial  methods  and  technical  change 
has  altered  tae  relative  job  opportunities  in  existing  industries.  Those  which 
have  been  shrinking  in  size  have  often  been  clustered  in  given  areas  and  have 
brought  large-scale  unemployment  in  these  places.  At  times  the  commu- 
nities have  been  able  to  attract  compensatory  growth  industries  which  have 
provided  alternative  employments;  but  in  other  instances  it  has  not  been 
immediately  possible.  Moreover,  the  volume  of  outmigration  has  not  always 
been  sufficiently  high  to  assure  adequate  employment  for  those  remaining. 
In  some  areas  it  has  not  been  economically  sound  to  promote  undue 
outmigration  and  in  other  places  people  have  not  responded  to  incentives 
and  aids  and  have  remained,  even  though  unemployed  or  partially  employed. 

These  industrially  distressed  areas  have  attracted  increasing  attention 
and  many  governments  have  examined  them  to  determine  the  economic 
feasibility  of  promoting  industrial  redevei^ment  in  them.  The  resultant 
programmes  have  in  some  instances  been  part  of  a distressed  areas  redevelop- 
ment programme  and  in  other  cases  part  of  a larger  programme  for  regional 
planning  and  development.  In  either  case  they  have  sought  to  develop  job 
opportunities  in  these  distressed  areas. 
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The  present  study  is  the  first  of  a series  initiated  by  the  Manpower  and 
Social  Affairs  Committee  to  promote  the  programmes  for  redeveloping  job 
opportunities  in  distressed  areas.  Its  purpose  is  to  outline  the  methods  of 
organising  national  and  local  agencies  for  such  area  redevelopment  and  the 
types  of  research  programmes  and  policy  problems  which  such  efforts  require. 
It  deals  both  with  the  research  conducted  by  central  and  local  governments 
and  the  functions  of  the  expert  in  developing  local  government  policies.  The 
proposals  may  have  to  be  referred  to  central  government  agencies  to  help 
coordinate  local  and  national  efforts.  Particular  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
importance  of  **hidden  potentialities*^  of  each  area>for  they  can  often  transform 
its  economic  prosp^. 

Wholly  or  partially  successful  programmes  for  area  redevelopment  can 
do  much  to  realise  the  fundamental  objectives  of  an  active  manpower  policy^ 
thereby  promoting  the  nation*s  economic  growth  and  increasing  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  national  programmes  for  economic  development. 

Soci<U  Affairs  Division 
Manpower  and  Social  Affairs 
Directorate 
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PREFACE 


This  study  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  methodology 
underlying  the  formulation  of  area  redevelopment  poli^.  It  is  neither  the 
first  nor  the  last  word  on  the  sulqect  It  is  just,  as  any  study  on  any  subject 
must  be,  a comment  on  conventional  viewpoints  and  a proposal  to  go  on,  in 
a way  Aat  may  differ  only  slightly  from  the  traditional  approach. 

In  order  to  emphasise  the  practical  aspects  of  the  study,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  provide  as  many  examples  as  possible  from  various  developed 
countries  and  from  a number  of  underdeveloped  countries  as  well.  It  is 
hoped  that,  as  a result,  the  text  will  be  more  readable  and  that  the  meaning 
of  specific  statements  will  be  made  clearer. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  draft  of  this  study  the  author  was  assisted 
by  Mr.  W.C.  Kxofr,  Head  of  the  Division  of  Regional  Economics  at  the 
Netherlands  Economic  Institute,  and  Mr.  H.  Molend^k  former  Burgomaster 
of  Amersfoort  (The  Netherlands),  now  adviser  to  the  same  Institute  and  an 
expert  on  pn^cal  development  poli^.  Substantial  help  was  also  given  by 
Mr^  S.  Barldn  and  Mr.  £.  Kempf  of  OJB.C.D.,  Directorate  of  Manpower  and 
Sodal  Affairs.  The  extremely  stimulating  discussions  with  Mr.  Barldn,  whose 
vast  knowledge  of  the  subject  impressed  me  time  and  again,  contributed  con- 
siderably to  ^is  report.  I thank  him  and  Mr.  Kempf  for  their  support  and 
encouragement. 

Thanks  are  also  extended  to  Mr.  B.K.  Tjioe,  project  leader,  and 
Mr.  A.E.  Vis,  research  assistant,  both  of  the  Netherlands  E^nomic  Institute, 
who  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  many  of  the  quantitative  parts  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Tjioe  offered  ^^uable  criticisms  on  the  first  part  of  &e  paper. 

Further  improveiUents  resulted  from  discussions  with  Mr.  S.  Bhatia 
(India),  a guest  at  the  Netherlands  Economic  Institute. 

In  April  1964,  a discussion  of  the  draft  of  the  report  took  place  in  Paris 
at  a meeting  of  distinguished  experts  from  te  i countries.  I feel  deeply  grateful 
for  their  constructive  criticism  u4iich  made  it  possible  to  improve  many  parts 
of  the  report  considerably.  The  names  of  the  experts  present  at  the  meeting 
are  listed  below  : 
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COUNTRY 

NAME  OF  PARTICIPANT 

Canada 

Atihur  C*  Parks 

Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  

W.  GlEL 

France^  

Pierre  Vior 

Italy 

Ettorc  Massacbsi 

Norway 

Ole  Woo 

United  Kingdom  . , . 

Aktt  Odber  

Wilfred  Burns 

United  States 

Professor  Edgar  M.  Hoo- 
ver   

FOSmONHELD 

! 

Econonustt  Atlantic  Provinces  Economic 
Goundlt  and  University  of  New 
Brunswick 

Head)  Regional  Economic  Policy  IMvi- 
sion^  Mkistry  for  Economic  Affairs 

ifeadt  Regional  Fervicest  Commissariat 
G^ral  du  Plan 

DirectoTt  Listitute  for  Economic  Develo 
ment  and  Technical  Progress 

Head)  Division  for  General  Manpower 
Poli^  and  Area  Development  Poli^t 
Ministry  of  Labour 

Director^  Bu^ness  Research  Unit,  Uni- 
vmi^  of  Durham 

Ci^  X^anning  OfiScert  Oty  Planning 
Dept  City  and  County  of  Newcastle* 
upon-Tyne 

IMiectoTt  Center  for  Regional  Economic 
Studies*  University  of  Pittsburgh 


1,  PnlSESSOfPlerteBiEC^tlHnctor  of  StQdlei»  Boole  KaU<nialed*AdfiiiiilftnuJ^»Fada,itadatid  000^^ 
on  the  manosctiDt  twibto  die  eoiKcte*  meedng  toolt  place. 


Through  these  experts  the  fields  of  theoretical  regional  economics,  local 
area  redevelopment-planning*  and  central  government  polity-making  were 
represented. 

Mrs.  S.  van  Willigenburg  did  the  ^ing  of  the  early  drafts.  I am  grateful 
to  her  for  the  cheerfiilness*  patience  and  precision  with  which  she  carried  out 
her  often  tiresome  task.  The  editorial  review  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  Russia 
of  Paris  who  contributed  substantially  to  the  readability  of  document. 

L.H.  Klaassen. 
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INTRODUCTIPN.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


What  is  not  in  the  study 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  redevelopment  of  industrially  distressed 
areas.  The  subject  is  potentially  very  broad  in  scope.  At  the  outset,  therefore, 
we  shall  attempt  to  indicate  what  the  present  study  is  not  about. 

In  1963,  the  Area  Rnlevelopment  Administration  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  asked  Frederic  Meyers  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
Relations  at  U.C.L.A.  (the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles),  to  undertake 
a study  on  area  redevelopment  pohcies  in  Britain  and  the  countries  of  the 
Common  Market  This  study  was  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  Yves  Dela- 
motte  of  the  Institut  des  Sciences  Sociales  du  Travail  at  the  Univemit6  de  Paris. 
The  French  report  was  written  by  Pierre  Bauchet,  Director  of  Studies  at 
the  l^le  Nationale  d'Administration.  Erika  Georgs  collaborated  mth 
Yves  Delamotte  on  tlie  roles  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
and  the  European  Econonuc  Community;  she  is  Assistant  Professor  of 
Econonucs  at  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College.  Dr.  Ettore  Massacesi, 
former  manager  of  the  Labour  Affairs  Division  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
nmnity  and  now  directing  his  own  research  organisation  *TSVET’*  in  Rome, 
wrote  the  report  on  Italy.  Professor  A.J.  Odber,  who  did  the  study  on  Britain, 
is  Director  of  the  Business  Research  Unit  at  the  University  of  Durham. 

^ Dr.  Dietrich  Stoibeck  who  wrote  the  stu||  on  Germany,  is  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Sozialforschungsstelle  Dortmund,  associat«l  with  the  University 
of  MUnster.  The  author  wrote  the  reports  on  the  Benelux  countries. 

The  Meyers  study,  including  the  national  reports,  will  be  published  in 
1965;  it  will  outline  the  most  recent  ideas  and  developments  in  the  field  of 
regional  policy  in  the  seven  countries  mentioned.  It  would  have  been  some- 
what redundant,  tho:efore,  to  treat  at  lengtii  the  subject  of  regional  policy,  its 
principles  and  applications,  in  the  present  work,  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
present  study  will  not  frequently  touch  upon  matters  of  regional  policy;  when 
this  is  done,  however,  the  above-mentioned  volume  will  often  be  cited.  The 
reader  whose  prime  interest  is  regional  poh'cy  ^ its  ^neral  aspects,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  seven  coimtries  studied,  in  its  natio^  aspects,  will  find  the  inform- 
ation he  seeks  in  the  Frederic  Meyers  report:  The  present  study  is  limited  to 
one  particular  aspect  of  regional  policy  : the  redevelopment  of  industrially 
distressed  areas. 

Area  rerievelopmeni  is  only  one  phase  of  a planning  programme.  It  must 
ultimately  become  part  of  a broader  planning  effort.  Its  purpose  should  be 
to  focus  on  the  conditions  and  methods  of  economic  growth  in  distressed  areas. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  many  studies  on  area  redevelopment  (aud  much  of 
the  basic  data)  will  be  integrated,  eventually,  into  a comprehensive  planning 
scheme ; this  broad  scheme  may  then  be  supplemented,  as  required,  by  detailed 
project  planning. 
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, Regional  plans  may  also  have  to  be  coordinated  among  themselves^  to  . ^ 
ensure  that  they  fdl  within  the  framework  of  established  national  programmes. . ' 

This  study  is  not  concerned  with  the  economic  development  of  pro^erous 
areas;  it  considers  neither  the  methods  of  identifyiug  areas  that  have  become 
economically  over*extended  nor  the  problem  of  redevelopment  in  such  areas. 

Similarly,  many  other  problems  of  national  economic  and  sociarprogramming  : ^ ^ 
.procedure  are  considered  outside  the  scope  of  this  report. 

General  .. 

Many  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  what  constitutes  the  "'best'’ 
isoludon  to  thoproblem  facing  the  government  and  people  of  a distressed  area. 
Recommendations  range  from  purely  econometric  solutions  to  the  use  of 
""brainstorming  sessions;  hrom  propaganda  in  favour  of  emigration  to  the 
.complete  renovation  of  an  area’s  i^astructure  and- industry. 

Many  di&rent  techniques  have  been  used  in  area  redevelopment',  and 
policy  recommendations  have  covered  a wide  rai^e  of  possibilities.  The 
reason  for  this  may  well  be  found  in  ti^Kculiar  requirements  of  each  region. 

For  example,  two  areas  currently  par  as  to  economic  structure  and 
position  may  have  very  different  potentials  for  tiiture  development.  Tlie  same 
recommendations  regarding  development  should  ctearly  not  be  made  to  the 
governments  and  business  communities  of  both  areas. 

However,  we  shall  not  attempt,  in  this  sUufy,  to  relate  dtfierences  in  area 
redevelopment  polides  to  the  specific  differences  in  social  and  economic 
structure  that  exist  between  areas.  We  shall  ra^er  be  concerned  with  finding 
a general  method  that  m^t  be  applied  to  any  area  in  order  to  identify  its 
m;an  problems  and  indicate  possible  approaches  to  solving  them.  The  me^od 
should  make  it  possible,  considering  as  many  aspects  of  an  area’s  difficulties 
and  potentialities  as  possible,  to  arrive,  in  a systematical^  consistent  manner, 
at  a sound  plan  for  future  development. 

Before  discussing  the  proposed  method  in  detail,  it  would  be  helpfUl  to 
consider  briefly  the  acthn*oriented  research  that  should  be  undertaken.  This  is 
especially  true  since  there  are  some  aspects  of  the  programming  of  this  research 
that  have  been  neglected  until  now. 

Timing  of  the  research 

The  timing  of  the  research  is  the  first  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
point  to  be  considered  in  the  whole  development  and  redevelopment 
programme.  Some  examples  may  serve  to  show  why  this  is  so. 

Curasao,  in  the  AntiUes,  nas  an  economy  which  is  based  mainly  on  one 
activity  : refining  Venezuelan  oil.  Most  other  activities,  induding  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  installations,  transportation,  finance  and  tertiary  (service) 
activities,  depend  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  one  central  activity;  refining 
foreign  oil. 

As  a result  of  this  basic  feature  of  Curasao’s  economy,  there  has  been  an 
abundant  supply  of  foreign  currency  and  a flourishing  import  trade  in  consumer 
goods  for  the  local  population.  No  local  manufficturing  industry  of  any 
importance  was  established— the  import  business  seemed  easier,  and  at  least 
as  profitable  as  manufacturing. 

However,  the  present  economic  outlook  for  Curasao  is  anything  but 
bright.  The  government  of  Venezuela  has  decided  to  bring  about  a gradual 
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shift  from  the  mere  export  of  crude  oil  to  the  local  refining  of  cmde  and  the 
export  of  refined  products.  This  decision,  which  seems  perfectly  rational  and 
wise'^-on  the  part  of  Venezuela,  threatens,  when  carried  out,  to  verge  on  the 
catastrophic  for  Curasao.  The  shift,  of  course,  is  likely  to  be  gtadual,  althou^ 
rt^d  mechanisation  of  local  refineries  does  worsen  the  present  situation. 

For  some  years  to  come,  Cura^6*s  economic  position,  its  income  and 
employmeitt  levels  will  not  however  be  too  seriously  jeopard!^  in  spite  of  its 
current  process  of  ddnogtaphic  explosion. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  would  not  be  very  wise  for  the  government  of 
Curasao  to  wmt  for  stagnation  and  Gnomic  distress  to  set  in  before  under- 
I taking  research  into  the  best  programmes  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  economy. 

In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  such  research  should  be  undertaken  early  enough  to 
! permit  the  first  corrective  measures  to  be  taken  well  in  advance  of  the  occurrence 

I . of  economic  decline.  Under  the  circumstances,  one  can  well  understmid  that 
the  government  had  recoume  to  the  services  of  a number  of  research  institutes, 
charging  them  with  studyii^  the  various  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  eventual 
reconstruction  of  the  economy.  The  research  that  is  goii^  on  is  aimed  at  the 
prevention  of  fiiture  economic  distress. 

A similar,  though  sli^ly  different  case  is  to  be  found  in  a study  of  the 
Eastern  Mining  Z>istrict  in  the  Dutch  province  of  Limburg,  close  to  both  the 
German  and  Bel^an  bordem.  Research  on  fiiture  development  carried  out 
by  the  Netiierlands  Economic  Institute  at  Rotterdam,  resulted  in  the  expect- 
I ation  that  this  area  would  be  freed  with  a gradually  increasing  labour  surplus 

t as  a consequence  both  of  a sharply  rising  population  and  of  a decrearing  rate 

I of  growth  of  the  economy.  Although  at  the  time  the  research  was  carried  ouL 

i th^  area  cotdd  be  considered  a hi|^  income  area,  it  beemne  clear  that  it  was 

1 not  at  all  unlikely  that  its  position  would  weaken  considerably  in  fiiture  years. 

I It  was  necessary  to  carry  out  further  research,  directed  at  improving  the 

I economic  structure  of  the  area. 

I In  the  case  of  Curasao,  a political  decision  on  the  part  of  a foreign  govern- 

I ment  as  well  as  rapid  mechanisation  of  existing  industry  made  it  apparent 

\ that  fiiture  corrective  action  would  be  necessary,  and  that  research  was  needed 

I in  order  to  make  this  action  as  effete  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  the  Eastern. 

I Mining  District,  research  revealed  that  the  declining  importance  of  coal  in  the 

I world's  economic  structure  would  lead  to  fiiture  local  d^culties  and  therefore 

j that  action-oriented  research  was  required  to  prevent  economic  decline. 

I In  both  cases,  however,  research  was  initiated  (in  the  case  of  Curacao 

it  is  still  in  progress)  long  before  there  could  really  be  any  question  of  actu^y 
distressed  areas.  It  was  assumed  that  satisfactory  solutions  could  be  found 
to  all  the  problems  likely  to  arise  during  the  period  of  transition  of  the  economy. 

I It  was  also  assumed  that  the  research  could  and  would  result  in  the  formulation 

of  policies  that  would  be  dffective  in  preventing  these  areas  from  be<toniing 
; **istress^''. 

It  might  be  said  that  Mien  an  industrial  area  has  become  actually  distressed 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  research  and  policy  decisions  aimed  at 
improring  the  situation  came  too  late,  or  were  inadequate.  In  most  of  the 
cases  stuped  the  author,  no  research  was  carried  out  and  no  action  was 
taken  until  it  became  apparent  that  the  area  concerned  was  already  definitely 
’ distressed. 

^^Announcement  that  an  established  industrial  firm  is  closing  its  doors 
for  good  or  is  moving  elsewhere  frequently  comes  as  a profound  shock  to  a 
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communiQr.  When  a delegation  of  local  government  officials  and  economic 
development  leaders  attempts  to  persuade  the  firm  to  recondder,  the  response 
usually,  is  : Mt*s  too  late*. 

-/  “Any  of  a munber  of  actions  might  have  helped  prevent  the  shutdown — 

for  example,  fund>raising  to  modernise  the  fiim*s  plant  and  equipment; 
construction  or  improvement  of  tr^c  facilities  between  .the  plant  and  main 
transportadon  routes;  enlargement  of  the  local  water  supply  and  treatment 
facilities ; or  vocatiomd  courses  to  train  plant  worked  for  more  techffical  jobs^.** 
Research  into  a region's  process  of  ’sodal  and  economic  development, 
then,  may  reveal  that,  whetherin  the  near  or  the  distant  future,  certain  wonon^ 
problems  may  arise,  furthermore,  this  may  be  so  even  when  the  current 
econon^  situation  of  the  region  se^s  perfectly  sadsfactory : present  prosperiQr 
I V may  not  last.  This  fact  was  painfully  impressed  on  the  Belgian  and  German 

coal*mining  industries  when  the  optimistic  forecasts  of  the  deiaand  for  coal 
made  by  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  in  1958  failed  to  materialise.  As  a 
result  of  the  decline  experienced  by  these  industries  from  the  relatively  favour^ 
able  position  they  l^d  once  held,  the  areas  in  which  tiiey  were  locafed  became, 
^ in  a few  years,  seriously  distressed. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  continuous  development  research  should  be 
carried  out  in  all  areas;  this  would  make  possible  the  early  detection  of  favour* 
^ able  and  unfavourable  economic  trends  as  well  as  the  early  evaluation  of  their 
possible  ultimate  consequences. 

Hie  mere  existence  of  distressed  areas,  of  course,  amply  justifies  researdi 
on  redevelopment.  But  this  approach  is  intffident  in  comparison  to  continuous 
development  research.  Redevelopment  research  must  cure;  ccntinuom  dep^elop^ 
ment  research  can  prevent  serious  economic  ills. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a permanent  economic  area  monitoring 
agency  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibiliQr  of  carrying  out  a programme 
of  continuous  development  researclu  Hie  responsibilities  of  such  an  agency 
- will  be  discussed  in  detail  later  in  this  study.  For  the  moment,  we  wish  to 
emphasise  the  need  for  an  agency  of  this  kind,  if  the  regular  and  balanced 
growth  of  any  area  is  to  be  assured.  It  is  all  the  better  if  the  agency  maintains 
close  relations  with  a universiQr  ; this  may  contribute  substantially  to  the 
quaiiQr  of  its  research,  as  well  as  to  its  scientific  objectiviQr. 

Hie  importance  of  continuous  research  and  the  role  of  the  monitoring 
agency  are  brought  out  with  remarkable  clarity  in  Bill  080  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada  (An  Act  to  Amend  the  Atlantic  Development  Board). 
Section  9 of  this  Act  reads  : 

<»  **  Hie  objects  of  the  board  are  to  inquire  into  and  rqiort  to  the  Minister 

upon  resources  and  projects  for  fostering  the  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  region  of  Canada,  and,  without  limiting  the  generality 
of  the  foregoing,  the  Board  may,  in  furtherance  of  its  objects  : * 

a)  prepare  on  a sytematic  and  comprehensive  basis,  and  revise  as 
required  in  the  light  of  changing  drcumstances,  an  assessment  of 
factors  relevant  to  economic  growth  in  the  Atlantic  region; 

b)  keep  under  constant  review  appropriate  methods  of  furtiiering  the 
sound  economic  development  of  the  Atlantic  region,  whether  such 
methods  involve  new  measures  and  projects  or  the  removal  or  mitiga^ 


1.  Redevetopmeut,  1964.  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  U.S.  D«»artmeiit  of  Commerce,  Area 
Redevelqpment  AdministiatioD,  page  5.  **A  Stitch  in  Ttme^\ 
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tion  of  existing  factors  that  may  be  considered  to  inhibit  such  develop- 
ment; 

c)  wjdi  respect  to  particular  measures  or  project  that  may  be  referr^ 
to  it  by  the  Minister,  inquire  into,  assess  and  report  to  the  Ministor 
upon  the  feaability  of  such  measures  or  projects  and  the  effect  thereof 
in  relation  to  the  economy  of  toe  Atlantic  region,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  toe  Minister  wito  respect  to  any  such  measures  or 
1 projects  that  in  toe  opinion  of  toe  Board  would  significantly  contribute 

I to  toe  growth  and  development  of  toe  economy  of  toe  Atl^tic  region; 

I and 

I d)  consider  and  report  to  toe  Minister  upon  any  other  matters  that  in 

toe  opinion  of  toe  Board  may  usefully  be  considered  by  it  having 
I regard  to  toe  need  for  a continuing  sound  economic  dwelopment 

of  toe  Atlantic  region. 

! The  Board  shall,  to  toe  greatest  possible  extent  consistent  whh  toe  per* 

formance  of  its  duties  under  this  Act,  co-operate  with  toe  National  Economic 
: Development  Board,  toe  National  Productivily  Council  and  all  departments, 

I branches  and  other  a^ndes  of  toe  Government  of  Canada  having  duties 

I related  to,  or  having  aims  or  objects  related  to  those  of  toe  Board.** 

! Area  sEifcnoN  ^ , 

I Before  going  into  toe  techniques  of  development  research,  we  must  turn 

I our  attention  to  another  important  question  : toe  relative  shares  of 

I responsibili^  for^  area . edevelopment  that  ought  to  be  assumed  by  toe  central 

! and  regional  authorities. 

i In  followii^  toe  centralised  approach  to  development,  toe  national 

j government  determines  and  considers  toe  development  potential  of  all  areas 

I in  toe  country.  On  this  basis,  toe  government  then  reaches  pertinent  decisions 

! regarding  toe  distribution  among  r^ons  of  public  and  private  investments, 

i the  fadlities  to  be  extended  to  industries  in  toe  various  areas,  training  and 

i retraining  programmes,  toe  creation  of  industrial  estates,  investments  in  the 

I local  infrastructure,  eto.  The  development  potential  of  some  areas  will  be 

; found  to  be  very  high,  of  others,  perhaps,  almost  nil.  Referring  to  a fictitious 

example,  one  mi^t  suppose  that  there  existed  a central  government  for  all  of 
Africa.  The  government  mi^t  find  that  the  development  potential  of  Ni^a  | 

was  very  promising;  its  findings  on  toe  Niger  Rq^lte,  on  toe  other  l^d,  i 

might  be  much  less  favourable.  Geographic  and  climatic  conditions,  natural 
resources,  management  and  hiunan  resources  in  general  would'  determine,  toe 
process  of  selection. 

If  such  a ^oceduie  were  adopted  (and  there  are  logical  arguments  to  j 

defend  it)  it  is  likely  that  some  regions  would  be  slated  for  maximum  future  i 

development;  others  might  be  toe  object  of  a smaller  effort;  and  some  regions  I 

might  well  receive  notohig  at  all.  | 

The  regions  to  be  developed  might  be  distressed  or  they  might  not;  they  | 

might  be  agricultural,  mining  or  industrial  areas.  The  cost  of  development  i 

would  be  an  important  consideration,  as  would  be  toe  present  state  pf  the  I 

inf.astructure  of  toe  region.  The  main  feature  of  toe  centralised  develop*  ! 

ment  approach,  however,  is  that  decisions  are  made  by  a centrally  locat^  | 

agency  and  that  these  decisions  are  based  on  toe  principle  of  maximising  toe  j 

growto  of  toe  total  national  product  This  is  toe  approach  that  ensures  toe 
highest  possible  total  return  on  total  public  and  private  investments.  j 
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Is  it  established^  therefore^  that  centralised  area  development  plannii^  is 
to  be  the  preferred  method  of  bringing  abouf  area  redevel(^ment  mthin  a 
partictdar  country?  Offhand^  one  might  be  templed  to  answer  in  the  afi^rmative 
—but  it  is  probable  that  the  real  complexity  of  the  problem  would  soon  become 
apparent  and  make  it  necessa^  to  reconsider  the  uliole  question. 

The  first  complication  springs  from  the  fact  thatthe  various  areas  i regions 
of  a country  are  not  merely  the  geographical  and  economic  units  making  up 
the  total  national  economy;  human  populations  are  involved  and»  therefore^ 
human  and  sociological  factors  come  into  play.  Thus»  the  centralised  approach 
— selecting  areas  to  be  developed  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  economic  potential 
— necessarily  assumes  a high  degree  of  geographical  mobility  on  the  part  of 
the  population  : the  requir^  number  of  workers  would  always  be  veiling  and 
able  to  move  from  areas  which»  according  to  plan»  were  slated  for  little  or  no 
future  development,  to  areas  under  active  development. 

Experience  in  many  coun^es,  however,  has  shown  that  the  less  developed 
and  more  depressed  an  area,  the  more  must  one  expect  its  population  to  be 
reluctant  to  migrate.  This  reluctance,  of  course,  may  be  overcome  by  dint  of 
financial  incentives  (including  compensation  for  the  costs  of  moving  workers 
and  their  households),  and  a desired  degree  of  mobility  may  thus  be  achieved 
— at  a cost  But  then,  it  is  also  possible — ^at  a cost— to  influence  the  mobility 
of  capital.  And,  in  certain  cases,  influencing  the  mobility  o^  capital  (e.g.  by 
providing  incentives  for  industries  to  move  into  a selected  area)  may  prove 
cheaper  than  die  exercise  of  a corresponding  influence  on  the  mobility  of 
labour.  One  way  or  the  other,  the  rmflc  of  an  area  may  be  Uased  if  it  is 
determined,  in  the  fimt  place,  oi^y  by  considerations  of  development  potential 
in  the  narrow  economic  sense. 

A second  complicating  ^ctor  is  that,  in  practice,  it  may  not  be  feasible 
to  implement  a heavily  centralised  area>development  policy.  Whether  or  not 
such  a policy  is  possible  depends,  to  a large  e^nt,  upon  the  structure  of  the 
government  and  its  overaU  politic  orientation.  We  shall  now  turn  our 
attention  to  these  two  important  aspects  of  the  problon. 

The  degree  of  centralisation  of  the  Government  and  the  tax  system 

There  is  no  question  that  a hi^y  centralised  form  of  government  facilitates 
both  the  formulation  and  the  implementation  of  unified  and  far*reaching  poliQr 
decisions.  Even  completely  centralised  governments,  however,  may  have  to 
accept  certain  limits,  geogr^hical  and  other,  to  the  exerc^e  of  their  authority 
and  influence.  In  very  large  countries,  like  the  Soviet  Union,  geographically 
remote  areas  are  inclined  to  adopt  a more  **independenti^  style  in  the  conduct 
of  their  affairs  than  areas  close  to  the  seat  of  government.  This  is  illustrated, 
in  the  case  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  by  the  Caucasian  Republic  and  by  the  remote 
Viatic  parts  of  the  country.  The  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  much 
smaller  countries  as  well.  Eastern  Moravia  in  Czechoslovakia  being  a case  in 
point.*** 

In  many  countries,  of  course,  constitutional  and  geogra^diical  factors  both 
tend  to  favour  decentralisation. 

**In  Canada  the  fed^l  and  the  ten  provincial  governments  are  sovereign 
mthin  certain  rather  well-defined  areas.  Both  jurisdietions  however  have  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  for  industrial  development.  This  implies  a substantial 
degree  of  decentralisation  uhich  is  almost  inevitable  in  a country  uith  vast 
distances,  different  backgrounds  and  only  a century  of  experience  in  living 
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together.  In  Canada  it  is  not  only  u matter  of  the  desirability  of  introdudng 
re^onal  differences  in  economic  planning,  but  also  of  the  virtual  necessity  of 
doing  so  on  constitutional  and  other  grounds^” 

Geographical  distance,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  factor  favouring  the 
assumption  of  a degree  of  independence  by  the  different  regions  of  a country  : 
there  are  also  such  factors  as  local  **mentality**,  racial  structure  and  otbns, 
to  be  considered.  The  eastern  part  of  the  RepubUc  of  Niger  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this  point  The  haoussa  and  B6ii>Bdrhtribes  living  in  this  part  of  the 
country  feel  much  closer  to  their  tribesmen  in  Northern  Nigeria  than  to  the 
Zermas  in  the  Western  Part  of  the  country.  This  attitude  is  even  more  striking 
since  the  economic  structure  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Niger  Republic  is  much 
more  nmilar  to  that  of  Northern  Nigeria  tlmn  to  Ibat  of  the  Western  part  of 
the  Niger  Republic. 

The  above  considerations  point  to  the  desimbility  of  allowing  regional 
differentiation  to  play  a role  in  the  overall  planning  process.  This  seems  to  be 
true  even  in  the  case  of  countries  with  higbly  centralised  governments.  In 
Czechoslovakia,  for  instaiKe,  the  promotion  of  regional  initiative  by  the 
peoples  of  different  areas  has  become  a normal  element  of  regional  policy. 
The  centralised  regional  policy  is  directed  primarily  to  achieve  minimum 
requirements  in  economic,  social  and  cultural  infrastructure,  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  further  regional  initiative;  only  secondarily  is  it  aimed  at  promoting 
directly  the  development  of  chosen  privileged  areas. 

Since  the  feasibility  of  applying  a centralised  policy,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
seen^  to  be  in  doubt,  it  becomes  a matter  of  interest  to  estimate  the  limits 
within  which  such  a policy  does  remain  possible. 

In  this  context,  the  regional  policy  of  Hol^d  may  provide  an  instructive 
sample.  It  is  a ceutr^sed  policy,  in  principle.  Applying  a number  of 
quantitetively  defined  criteria  certain  regions  have  been  selected  as  objects 
of  regional-development  policy.  Financial  &dlities  are  made  available  to 
improve  the  social,  cultural  and  economic  structure  of  .the  selected  regions, 
and  a system  of  subsidies  has  been  established  to  attract  industries  to  those 
regions.  The  policy  has  had  a measure  of  success. 

In  Holland,  the  prindpal  tax  is  the  income  tax,  which  is  paid  directly  to 
the  central  government.  A p^  of  this  income  is  retained  by  the  government 
to  meet  its  own  expenses,  including  the  cost  of  its  regional  policy.  Another 
goodly  part,  however,  is  redistributed  to  the  munidpalities  in  accordance  with 
a formula  Uiat  is  heavily  weighted  by  population  : in  general,  the  larger  the 
population  of  a municipality,  the  Im^  the  per  capita  contribution  of  the 
central  government  to  that  municipality's  income.  Furthermore,  subject  to 
the  rather  liberal  conditions  of  approval  by  provindal  governments,  muiticipal- 
ities  enjoy  a considerable  degree  of  autonomy  in  tlK  control  of  their  own 
budgets.  As  a resuh,  individual  municipalities  are  often  in  a position  to 
offer  financial  incentives  to  industries  that  are  comparable  to  those  offered 
by  the  government  in  implementing  its  centralised  regional  policy.  This  has 
proved  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  enaUing  local  authorities  to  exercise 
initiative  in  the  development  of  their  own  areas,  whether  or  not  such  areas 
are  considered  to  be  **problem  areas"  by  the  central  government.  Indeed,  a 
test  case  (Franelter)  has  indicated  that  prowncial  governments  would  not 
approve  municipal  schemes  that  merely  duplicate  the  pattern  of  incentives 

1.  Arthur  C.  Parks,  Canada,  during  the  O.E.CJD.  meeting  on  Area  Redevelopment, 
Fans,  1964. 
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offered  by  the  central  government ; nevertheless,  municipalities  and  regions  not 
favoured  by  central  area*devel(^ment  policy  are  left  considerable  freedom  of 
action  in  formulating  and  implementing  their  own  local  policies. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  effective  limits  to  local  initiative  are  set  by  the  income 
of  the  local  government,  and  that  this  is  closely  related  to  the  prevailing  ^tem 
of  taxation.  Clearly  local  initiative  can  be  limited  by  legal  and  constitutional 
considerations.  Within  these  bounds,  however,  history  has  shown  (as  in 
Southeastern  France  and  Hollancf)  that  local  authorities  will  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  initiative  in  developing  their  regions. 

In  view  of  the  major  role  played  by  the  income  of  local  governments  in 
determining  the  degree  of  initiative  they  may  exercase  in  developing  their  own 
areas,  it  may  be  helpful  to  make  some  distinctions  between  highly  centralised 
taxation  systems,  as  in  France,  and  decentralised  systems,  as  in  the  United 
States.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  decentralisation  in  the  tax  ^tem  has 
the  effect  of  placing  greater  financial  means  in  the  hands  of  local  autiiorities, 
enabling  them  to  show  more  initiative  in  local  development.  With  a decentr^* 
ised  s^tem,  for  example,  locEd  governments  contribute  a part  of  their  income 
to  the  central  government  but  keep  control  over  the  reminder.  There  is 
always  tiie  possibility  of  increasing  this  **remainder’*  by  raising  local  taxes. 
In  the  United  States  property  taxes  are  the  major  source  of  local  income, 
supplemented  by  feder^  grants  to  the  states  and  state  grants  to  local  commun* 
ities.  The  property-tax  burden  varies  enormously  from  one  country  to  another, 
following  variations  both  in  the  tax  rates  and  in  the  assessed  land  values. 
With  such  decentralised  systems  of  taxation,  local  governments  enjoy  more 
freedom  in  arriving  at  and  effectively  carrjnng  out  development  policies  than 
^en  their  income  is  determined  by  the  central  government  formula.  One 
must  remember,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a centralised  tax  system  generally 
helps  the  central  government  in  carrying  out  an  effective  overall  region^ 
policy. 

Social  elements  in  area  redevelopment  policy 

A second  factor  limiting  the  validity  of  centralised  regional  planning  is 
the  very  strong  and  politically  inspired  tendency  in  many  economies  (even 
those  of  underdevelops  countries)  to  introduce  considerations  of  social  welfare 
into  tile  treatment  of  regional  problems. 

In  all  but  a few  countries  the  criteria  used  in  choosing  areas  to  be  developed 
include  **pemistent  unemployment”,  **low  income”,  ^unfavourable  economic 
stiucture**,  etc.  Oddly  enough,  development  policy  in  many  areas  is  based 
solely  upon  such  negative  criteria.  Even  if,  at  times,  certain  boundary  condit- 
ions are  set  up,  such  as  cost  of  development  or,  more  generally,  feasibility 
of  tile  development  programme,  tiie  fact  remains  that,  in  principle,  the  criteria 
used  are  negative  ones. 

From  tiie  purely  economic  point  of  view,  the  development  of  a country 
should  take  place  selectively  in  regions  endowed  udth  a high  development 
potential.  In  line  witii  this  point  of  view,  an  econonust  would  generally  prefer 
to  go  directly  to  tiie  root  of  the  trouble,  rather  than  attempt  to  treat  local 
difficulties.  Still,  there  are  tiiiee  considerations,  all  of  them  short-range,  that 
would  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  adhere  rigidly  to  this  approach. 

The  first  consideration  is  that  maximum  well-being  for  the  whole  nation 
can  only  be  reached  if  there  is  a reasonably  equitable  distribution  of  income 
between  persons  and  areas.  In  some  cases  a certain  national  income,  properly 
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distributed,  may  be  clear’y  preferable  to  a higher  income,  poorly  distributed. 
This  argument,  of  course,  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be 
stated  in  quantitative  terms.  As  a working  criterion  however,  one  might  say 
that  regional  development  policy  must  at  least  seek  to  prevent  any  increase 
in  existing  maldistribution  of  income.  This  does  not  prove,  of  course,  that  it  is 
ptecisely  in  underdeveloped  or  undeveloped  areas  that  investments  should  be 
made.  Yet,  consideration  of  political  realities  will,  most  often,  prevent  granting 
subsidies  to  one  region  if  the  intent  is  to  improve  the  economy  of  another 
re^on.  The  regional  representatives  of  the  latter  region  will  always  insist  that 
they  themselves  should  receive  the  subsidies.  (As  an  exception,  the  State 
Government  of  West  Viiginia  has  recognised  ^e  need  for  emigration.  It 
would  not  be  too  easy  to  find  other  example^,  of  this  basically  reasonable 
attitude).^ 

The  second  consideration  is  purely  sociological.  It  is  concerned  with 
justifj^ng  the  migration  of  a large  numf^  of  people  from  an  area  where  they 
have  their  roots  to  another  area  where  they  have  none — ^where  the  local  popula- 
tion and  its  mentali^,  religion,  race  or  tribe  and  even  language  may  be  ‘*alien’". 
The  difficulties  raised  by  such  factors  have  often  been  observed  in  the  case  of 
international  migrations;  th^  shou'd  not  be  underestimated  in  the  case  of 
inter-regicnal  migration.  It  is  considerations  of  this  sort,  together  with  other 
short-range  concerns  such  as  the  preset  vation  of  local  culture,  that  constitute 
a second  set  of  factors  influendng  governments  to  concentrate  their  redevelop- 
ment effort  in  the  most  backward  ^as  of  their  country. 

The  third  consideration  is  the  responsitnlt^  that  must  be  assumed  by  the 
host  area  to  integrate  culturally  and  to  train  unslalled  or  semi-skilled  immigrant 
labour.  It  must  be  said  that  this  argument  is  not  usually  a very  strong  one, 
since  it  is  patently  in  the  interest  of  the  area  itself  to  receive  and  to  absorb 
immigrants  who  will  contribute  to  fUrther  development  and  without  whom  the 
areal's  rate  of  growth  would  necessarily  be  inhibited. 

There  may  be  more  such  considerations.  The  fhet  remains  that  a central- 
ised area  development  pohey  is  seldom  carried  out  as  one  would  expect.  On 
occasion,  the  approach  i 'ken  may  even  be  opposite  to  that  which  mi^t  be 
thou^t  theoretically  correct.  Furthermore,  re^onal  initiative,  alffiough 
dependent  on  the  financial  means  of  each  region,  has  an  important  influence 
upon  the  area  redevelopment  programme  of  the  country  as  a whvle.  We 
have  seen  that  this  is  so  even  in  countries  with  hi;^y  centralised 
governments. 

We  are  convinced  that  h is  most  important ^that  local  governments  conduct 
studSes  of  development  policy  for  their  own  areas.  The  orientation  of  such 
studies  is  such  that  they  are  bound  to  benefittbe  areas  concerned.  Furthermore, 
there  is  always  the  chance  that  studies  centered  on  local  areas  might  reveal 
hitherto  unknown  local  resources.  In  this  event,  the  central  government  may 
well  be  brou^t  to  re-examine  its  rating  of  the  particular  meas  concerned;  it 
may  review  the  set  of  criteria  employed  in  its  area  (re)development  poGcy; 
it  may  even  find  suffident  cause  to  revise  the  policy  itself. 

The  promotion  of  the  pine  industry  in  the  southern  states  of  the  United 
States  provides  a good  illustration  of  tlfis  mechanism  at  work.  Before  it  was 
realised  that  the  pine  industry  has  assumed  importance  and  was  rapidly 
growings  there  was  li;tle  national  concern  for  the  creation  of  a pine  industry; 


1.  Edgar  M.  Hoover,  during  the  O.E.CD.  meeting  on  Area  Redevelopment,  Paris, 
April  1964. 
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after  all,  timber  could  easily  be  imported  ftom  Canada.  The  regional  author- 
ities in  the  South,  however,  considered  the  promotion  of  this  particular  industry 
very  importent  for  their  region.  They  were  so  successful  that,  by  now,  the 
pine  industry  is  of  prime  importance  not  only  to  the  South,  but  to  the  entire 
nation. 

Coordination  of  local  plans  and  integration  into  a national  plan 

A fundamental  requirement  of  a local  plan  is,  of  course,  that  it  be  consistent 
with  other  local  plans.  Such  mutual  consistency  may  impose  restrictions  on 
the  freedom  of  local  authorities  to  formulate  their  plans,  but  at  the  same  time 
makes  realisation  of  these  plans  more  likely  and  enhances  the  probability  of 
financial  support  from  the  central  government 

One  mi^t  cite  any  number  of  instances  in  which  local  authoriti^  failed 
to  achieve  consistency  : for  example,  ''Prognos”  in  Basle  forecast  the  fUture 
population  of  Munich  and  concluded  that  it  would  grow  from  the  present 
level  of  one  million  to  about  1.6  million  in  1975,  partly  as  a result  of  emigration 
from  the  rest  of  Bavaria.  However,  in  other  parts  of  Bavaria,  die  aim  was  to 
reduce  emigration  to  Munich  by  encoura^ng  local  development;  the  regional 
plans  assumed  a reduced  rate  of  emigration.  As  a residt,  infrastructure  is 
being  provided  for  the  people  concerned  both  in  Munich  and  other  parts  of 
Bavaria. 

Two  conditions  must  be  met  in  order  to  avoid  such  inconsistencies.  First, 
local  plans  should  be  formulated  in  co-operation  with  the  authorities  of  other 
localities  and  in  co-ordination  with  other  local  plans.  Secon^y,  the  resources 
reqmred  to  execute  all  local  plans  diould  not  exceed  the  total  sum  av^ble; 
this  means  that  all  local  plans  must  be  integrated  into  one  national  plan,  at 
least  insofrr  as  central  government  frmds  for  local  areas  are  concerned. 

Co-or^nation  of  local  plans  is  becoming  more  usual  in  both  Itady  and  the 
United  States  (in  the  latter  case,  tmder  the  supervhaon  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration).  In  Poland,  national  and  re^onal  planning  have  been 
completdy  integrated.  In  France,  it  is  the  central  government  that  makes 
the  actual  decisions  as  to  what  tenons  are  to  be  developed  and  how  much 
money  is  to  be  made  available  for  local  development  plans.  The  new  Norwe- 
^n  national  plan  will  be  based  upon  integrated  re^onal  plans. 

Whatever  the  actual  organisation  of  planning  on  ^e  national  and  re^onal 
levels,  it  is  essential,  if  local  planning  is  to  be  successful,  that  the  plans  be 
mutually  consistent  and  that  they  be  integrated  into  a national  plan.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  re^onal  decisions  should  never  be  made  on  the  basis  of  purely 
local  issues  merely  because  a national  plan  exists.  In  frtct,  considerable  devel- 
opment may  be  done  without  much  recourse  to  national  aid. 

Therefore,  it  must  be  recognised  that,  although  local  governments  should 
carry  out  a substantial  portion  of  any  area  redevelopment  programme,  the 
central  government  may  wish  to  appraise  the  results  independently  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  national  programme,  and  to  offer  guidance  to  local  areas  in  these 
terms.  Moreover,  decisions  concerning  specific  grants  and  aids  to  local  areas 
may  be  governed  by  these  overall  national  considerations  and  by  a system  of 
iniorities  derived  from  the  national  programme.  The  decisions  may,  therefore, 
involve  independent  studies  of  regional  problems  by  the  national  government 
Furthermore,  decisions  concerning  tte  relative  desirability  and  feadbility  of 
re^onal  proposals  for  national  aid  will  require  study  by  tibe  national  govern- 
ment and  the  development  of  policy  and  criteria  for  Aeir  selection. 
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The  procedure  to  be  followed.  National  and  Regional  Models 

In  the  author’s  opinion,  the  best  approach  to  the  problem  of  national 
planning  consists  in  an  optimal  combination  of  econometric  or  macro*econom~ 
ic,  and  regional  or  sectoral  (micro-economic)  studies.  The  micro-studies 
can  help  particularly  in  formulating  the  objectives  of  the  gov'^mment  in  finer 
detail,  in  refining  estimates,  and  in  adding  to  the  store  of  r^^  jired  statistical 
data.  The  author  firmly  believes  that  the  same  proceduie  can  be  applied 
advantageously  to  area-development  plans.^ 

Of  course,  tiie  analogy  between  regional  and  national  economies  should 
not  be  exaggerated.  It  is  obvious  tibat  a regional  economy  is  more  limited  in 
scope  than  a national  one.  The  difference  can  be  traced  to  four  basic  factors : 

0 Because  of  ite  smaller  size  the  economy  of  an  area  is  usually  further 
removed  &om  being  a **closed  economy”  than  that  of  the  whole  count^.  This 
has  direct  bearing  on  the  effectiveness  of  re^ond  instruments,  contrasted  with 
the  effectiveness  of  the  same  instruments  used  at  the  national  level.  In  a 
situation  of  underemployment,  for  example,  an  increase  in  local  government 
expenditures  will  usually  bring  about  a much  more  modest  increase  in  local 
income  than  a corresponding  increase  in  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  central 
government  would  cause  in  the  national  income.  This  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  a regional  income  multiplier  !s  lower  than  a national  income 
multiplier  because  of  the  higher  marginal  import  quota  of  smaller  regions. 
Simikr  reasoning  would  apply,  for  example,  to  a change  in  the  level  of  taxes. 
It  follows  that  as  far  as  the  same  instruments  are  concerned,  a regional  economic 
policy  will  be  less  effective,  in  general,  than  a national  one.  The  smaller 
the  region  under  consideration  compared  to  the  nation,  the  greater  the  import- 
ance of  this  factor. 

i/)  The  set  of  instruments  used  re^onally  is  not  the  same  as  that  used  for 
national  poli^.  The  local  or  regional  government  might  fix  land  rents  at  a 
level  competitive  with  that  of  other  areas;  but  it  is  not  able  to  raise  inqmrt 
duties  or  to  grant  export  subsidies.  In  general  one  mi^t  say  that  it  is  not 
within  the  competence  of  local  governments  to  use  the  national  instruments. 
Important  element  of  a national  policy  are  measures  concerned  with  inter- 
national trade  (duties,  quantitative  restrictions,  etc.),  wage  and  {vioe  levels, 
unemployment  compensation,  the  national  infrastructure  (national  highways, 
railways,  high  tension  electridty  lines),  etc. 

Still,  the  local  government  has  at  ite  disposal  numerous  effective  instru- 
ment. Hiese  indude  finandal  backing  in  the  establishment  of  industrial 
estates  and  the  construction  of  plants,  improvements  in  local  infrastructure, 
stimulation  of  cultural  and  sodal  actirities,  etc.  In  the  course  of  this  study, 
we  shall  see  that  there  are  so  many  instrument  variables  and  that  knowledge 
of  thdr  effectiveness  is  so  limited,  that  they  constitute  one  of  the  main  fields 
of  investigation  in  area  (re)development  policy. 

Hi)  Apart  from  the  large  number  of  instrument  variables,  there  are  also 
many  exo^nous  variables,  some  influenced  by  the  central  government,  others 
not.  The  wage  level  in  many  industries  is  an  instrument  variable  for  the  central 
government  but  an  exogenous  vmiable  for  the  area.  The  same  is  true  of  {vices, 
import  duties,  etc.  In  practice,  the  expected  values  of  all  these  variables,  which 


1.  Compare  P.  Mass^  Le  Choix  des  Imestissements,  Paris,  1959. 
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effect  both  the  national  and  re^onal  economies,  should  influence  the  formula* 
lion  of  re^onal  policy.  Finally,  initiatives  t^en  within  the  pri^^te  sector 
may  exert  an  influence  comparable  to  that  of  the  local  government.  This  is  a 
very  important  factor,  especially  at  the  re^onal  level,  and  it  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

iv)  In  comparison  vdth  national  statistics,  regional  data  are  usually 
very  sketchy.  Unfortunate  and  dangerous  though  this  may  seem  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  it  is  a fact.  The  reason  is  that,  most  often,  re^onal 
and  administrative  boundaries  do  not  coincide,  and  that,  as  a rule,  statistics 
are  gathered  for  administrative  units.  Normally,  for  example,  import  duties 
are  only  levied  at  the  national  border.  As  a result  statistics  on  imports 
would  lx  available  for  Eire,  a sovereign  nation,  but  not  for  Qilifomia  which 
is  *‘only”  a state  within  the  United  States. 

Statistical  data  for  the  nation  are  often  inferred  from  the  study  of  samples 
designed  to  be  properly  "^representative”  for  the  whole  country,  samples  which 
may  lack  validity  in  particular  areas.  Even  when  the  sampling  process  has  j 

""covered”  a given  area,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  make  any  reliable  inference 
regarding  the  relevant  statistics  for  the  area.  One  might  cite  as  an  example 
the  United  States  census  c " 1960  : the  samples  from  which  many  data  were  I 

obtained  were,  too  small  to  permit  statistically  sound  estimates  to  be  made  for 
some  of  the  areas  concern^.  True,  in  the  United  States,  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  improve  re^onal  statistics.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
compiling  useful  data,  and  the  Government  is  making  an  attempt  to  provide 
finer  regional  breakdowns.  In  general,  however,  it  remains  true  that  statistics 
for  areas  are  more  limited  and  less  reliable  than  those  pertaining  to  the  nation. 

A comparative  study  of  the  regional  data  available  in  different  countries 
would  be  most  usefrd,  espedally  if,  in  each  case,  it  were  deterrnined  whether 
or  not  the  data  met  minimum  requirements.  There  can  be  little  dpubt  that, 
at  present,  many  countries  would  fail  to  pass  the  test. 

We  may  state,  in  summary  : 

a)  Re^onal  models  must  handle  more  variables  than  national  models; 

b)  the  effectiveness  of  instrument  variables  is  less  well  known  at  the 
regional  than  at  the  national  level; 

c)  available  re^onal  statistics  are  fewer  and  less  reliable  than  national 

statistics.  | 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  in  formulating  I 

re^onal  policy,  econometric  models  are  likely  to  prove  less  useful  than  in  the 
case  of  nation^  policy.  Inadequacy  of  the  statistical  data,  insuffident  under*  | 

standing  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruments  of  policy,  a requirement  for 
more  numerous  instrument  and  exogenous  variables — all  &ese  factors  contri- 
bute to  diminishing  the  role  models  can  play  in  regional  policy. 

As  a result,  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  sectoral  and  regional  experts 
assume  greater  importance  in  (re)development  planning  for  distressed  industrial 
areas.  In  this  study,  therefore,  we  have  tried  to  incorporate  into  the  methods 
proposed  several  elements  commonly  found  in  French  and  American  practice. 

In  doing  so,  of  course,  we  have  been  carefUl  to  avoid  tipping  the  balance  all 
the  way  from  analytical  methods  to  methods  depending  on  the  exercise  of 
intuition  and  judgment  based  on  experience.  It  is  hoped,  in  fact,  that  the  area 
redevdoper,  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  speciality,  wiU  gradually  acquire  such 
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knowledge  and  information  as  uill  enable  him  to  construct  satisfactory  models 
of  the  regional  economy.  In  doing  this,  he  will  find  it  helpful  to  use  the  results 
of  studies  conducted  by  local  experts.  At  the  same  time  tlu  ough  experience  and 
special  investigations,  he  will  gain  insight  into  the  effectiveness  of  the  various 
instruments  of  regional  policy.  It  wiU  then  become  possible  to  select  more 
judiciously  the  instruments  to  be  incorporated  into  the  regional  models. 
Furthermore,  with  better  knowledge  of  the  local  economy  and  more  complete 
statistical  data,  regional  models  will  tend  to  become  more  reliable,  and  their 
use  more  significant.  It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  expect  that  econometric 
models  will  ever  be  developed  to  such  a point  that  they  alone  will  provide 
all  the  solutions  to  the  many  and  complex  problems  facing  even  the  smaller 
units  of  human  society. 


! 

Chapter  1 

DISTRESSED  AREAS  ; A RELATIVE  CONCEPT 


DEFINraONS 

I 

Area  \ 

When  in  this  and  subsequent  chapters  the  concept  area  is  used,  this  | 

concept  should  not  be  considered  as  a very  precise  one.  In  fact,  ^any  econom*  | 

ists  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a mere  waste  of  time  to  discuss  what  predsdy  | 

the  definition  of  an  area  should  be.  While  we  do  not  entirely  share  this  opinion,  t 

we  recognise  that  it  contains  elements  of  truth.  The  reason  for  this  is  diat  the 
concept  **area**  presupposes  the  possibili^  of  drawing  the  boundaries  of  an 
area*s  activities.  By  definition,  br^wever,  such  boundaries  are  a function  of  the 
nature  of  the  activities  we  have  <n  mind.  In  other  wcrds  the  radius  of  one 
activity  is  not  necessarily  equal  to  that  of  another.  A shop  providing  daily 
necessities  will  have  a radius  hardly  exceeding  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Ihe  same  holds  for  a kindergarten  or  a primary  school.  Their  markets  are 
only  local. 

A regional  shopping  centre,  however,  will  have  a considerably  greater 
radius  as  will  a technical  school,  while  a universi^  will  have  an  even  hirger 
one.  They  have  regional  markets.  Other  activities  such  as  automobile  pro- 
duction, oil  refining  and  the  activities  of  national  museums  or  government 
offices  have  national  markets  covering  the  whole  country,  while  airline  compa- 
nies provide  an  exanq)le  of  activities  with  international  markets. 

It  follows  that  in  attemptii^  to  assign  definite  geographical  boundaries 
to  an  area,  one  must  necessarily  include  several  local  markets  as  well  as  parts, 
at  least,  of ..  gional,  national  and  international  markets.  Consequentiy,  any 
definition  of  an  area  is  more  or  less  arbitrary  as  far  as  the  markets  for  the 
products  and  services  of  the  area  are  concerned.  We  shall  only  dwdl,  therefore, 
on  some  of  the  broad  features  that  are  charactoistic  of  an  “area”  as  we 
conceive  it. 

First  of  all,  a given  area  might  be  considered  too  small,  if,  in  view  of  its 
size,  too  narrow  an  approach  were  taken  to  questions  of  loc^  investment. 

The  size  and  indivisibili^  of  many  investments  in  the  fields  of  education, 
infrastructure,  etc.  require  that  a minimum  of  “consumers”  be  on  hand  to 
justify  them.  If  such  investments  are  made  within  too  small  an  area,  they 
cannot  be  exploited  efficiently.  Furthermore,  if  all  areas  were  to  make  similar 
investments,  overcapacify  would  result  in  the  region  as  a whole.  Cleariy  this 
criterion  is  not  very  precise  since,  for  example,  the  size  of  a secondary  school  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  a higlker  technical  school.  Even  among  large  areas, 

^erefore,  close  co<K)rdination  is  essential. 

An  area  may  also  be  considered  too  small  if  it  can  only  meet  in  part  the 
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demands  of  the  labour  market  of  one  of  the  employment  centres  of  the  area. 
In  that  case  the  area  considered  should  be  enlarged  so  that,  broadly  speaking, 
there  is  no  gup  between  the  geographical  area’s  product  and  its  income.  This 
usually  implies  that  the  largest  part  of  the  total  labour  market  demand  can  be 
met  within  the  area  itself.  Under  these  conditions,  no  large-scale  commuting 
is  required  across  the  area’s  boundaries. 

The  economic  structure  of  an  area  provides  another  criterion  of  proper 
size.  This  structure  should  be  regionally  homogeneous.  The  area,  therefore, 
should  not  overlap  neighbouring  areas  ha^ng  different  structures. 

A fourth  criterion  is  that  an  area  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  ensure  its 
containing  at  least  one  growth  point.  We  will  return  later  to  this  important 
concept 

A common  appreciation  of  local  problems  and  a conunon  approach  to 
their  solution  constitute  a fifth  and  final  criterion.  If  this  kind  of  awareness 
is  lacking  or  inadequate,  if  there  is  no  spirit  of  co-operation  in  solving  common 
problems,  the  area  must  be  considered  too  large.  “Rural  districts  fight  urban 
districts,  county  boroughs  plot  against  counties,  plans  are  conceived  in  rivalry 
and  solved  by  unhappy  compromise.  Tynesiders  speak  with  hauteur  of 
Tees-side;  but  Gateshead  fears  the  ^dictatorship*  of  Newcastle.  Durham-dty 
grumbles  at  Durham  county’s  scheme  for  an  indispensable  road”.^ 

Despite  these  difficulties,  the  complex  of  local  governments  must  be 
capable  of  concerted  action,  making  it  possible  to  think  in  terms  of  “the”  local 
government.  A good  example  of  such  co-operation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
north-east  of  Great  Britmn  where  the  local  authorities  have  set  up  a regional 
“North-East  Development  Council”. 

Distressed  Area 

A distressed  area  is  usually  defined  as  an  area  that,  at  a given  moment 
in  time  and  in  one  "espect  or  more,  is  econonucally  at  a disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  other  regions,  or,  especially,  with  the  country  as  a whole. 

Certain  areas  in  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  are  said  to  be  distressed 
because  their  level  of  economic  well-being  is  low  compared  to  that  of  tiie 
Eastern  United  States,  or  to  that  of  the  entire  United  States.  But  these  areas 
would  certmnly  not  be  called  distressed  if  their  income  or  employment  level 
were  being  compared,  say,  to  those  of  India  or  Egypt,  or  even  of  Southern 
Italy. 

Scotland  is  called  a distressed  area  since  the  unemployment  level  there 
is  well  above  the  British  national  average.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Bavarian 
woods,  compared  to  the  average  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

We  may  note  that,  in  practice,  two  mmn  variables  enter  into  the  definition 
of  a distressed  area;  the  level  of  unemployment  and  the  level  of  income. 
Although,  in  many  cases,  these  two  factors  are  closely  related,  some  attention 
might  1^  given  at  this  point  to  the  conditions  that  would  tend  to  make  the  use 
of  one  or  the  other  preferable. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  unemployment  in  a^culture  is  very  hard  to 
measure.  Since  there  is  no  registration  of  disguised  unemployment,  employ- 
ment statistics  generally  tell  only  a small  part  of  the  story  about  unemployment 
in  many  a^cultural  areas.  In  such  areas,  income  is  usually  a much  better 
measure  of  the  economic  situation  than  the  rate  of  unemployment.  In  industrial 

1.  The  Economist*  7th  December,  19^,  page  1069,  “Towards  Northtunbria”. 
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areas  the  two  usually  go  together.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  might  income 
levels  be  relatively  high  and  employment  relatively  low.  For  this  reason  it  is 
the  income  factor  that  mil  most  often  be  emphasised  in  this  study.  But,  of 
course,  as  occasion  may  require,  due  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  employ- 
ment  side  of  the  problem. 

The  above  definition  of  a distressed  area  has  two  important  implications : 
these  are  that  the  concept  ^"distressed  area**  is  relative,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
static  on  the  other.  The  latter  characteristic  follows  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
explicitly  stated  in  the  definition  that  the  economic  situation  of  the  area  is 
considered  at  a given  moment  in  time. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  this  definition  which,  implicitly  or  erqrlicitly, 
is  widely  used  in  economic  literature,  should  not  involve  the  element  of  time. 

An  area  may,  at  a particular  time,  enjoy  a per  capita  income  equal  to  the 
national  average.  At  the  same  time,  the  area*s  rate  of  increase  in  per  capita 
income  may  be  a mere  1 per  cent  per  yeu,  while  the  national  rate  of  incre^ 
is,  say,  4 per  cent.  Should  sudi  an  area  be  considered  ""distressed**?  According  ^ 
to  the  definition  which  only  ^ves  weight  to  actual  income  levels,  the  answer 
is  no.  Yet,  looking  to  the  future,  all  will  agree  that  if  the  present  gap  in  the 
rate  of  increase  continues,  the  area  is  bound  to  become  a distressed  area. 

An  even  more  interesting  case  presents  itself  if  we  assume  that  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  area  is,  say,  40  per  cent  lower  than  the  national  average 
but  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  5 per  cent  compared  to  2 per  cent  for  the  nation 
as  a whole.  Again,  according  to  our  definition,  the  area  should  be  considered 
heavily  distressed;  but  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  development  continues, 
in  17  yearn  its  income  level  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  nation  and  after  that 
might  even  exceed  it. 

Discussing  recent  changes  in  the  United  States  economy  that  brought 
prosperity  to  the  nation  but  distress  to  areas  such  as  Lawrence  (Mass.),  Amster- 
dam (New  York),  Scranton  (Penn.),  Durham  (North  Carolina),  Detroit  (Mk;hi- 
gan),  Portland  (Oregon)  and  Southern  Illinois,  Solomon  Barkin^  remarks : 
""The  fate  which  has  be^en  these  communities  mi^ht  well  become  the  destiny 
of  many  other  areas  now  enjoying  the  peak  of  their  economic  growth.  Eco- 
nomic and  technical  changes  are  continuing  : they  will,  in  the  future,  alter  the 
position  of  many  areas.  No  group  is  protected  from  the  ravages  of  this  highly 
turbulent  and  dynamic  economy.  The  prosperous  ones  of  today,  tomorrow 
nught  be  flat  on  their  backs.** 

Application  of  our  definition  to  the  two  theoretical  cases  mentioned  above 
would  indicate  that  the  first  area  is  not  distressed  althou^  an  analysis  over 
time  clearly  indicates  that  the  future  outlook  is  very  un&vourable;  in  the 
second  case  we  would  be  led  to  consider  the  area  “distressed**  although  its 
prospects  for  the  future  are  very  favourable  compared  to  those  of  the  nation. 
Clearly  the  static  definition  of  a “distressed  area**  takes  no  account  of  the  areas* 
economic  situation  and  development  trends;  aspects  which  definitely  should  be 
considered  when  planning  development  activities. 

We  shall  try,  therefore,  to  formulate  a modified  definition  of  "‘distressed 
area**,  one  not  quite  so  open  to  valid  criticism.  In  this  definition,  it  is  clear 
that  the  time  element  must  be  incorporated.  What  is  not  immediately  apparent 
is  how  this  can  best  be  accomplished. 



1.  **Pnnciples  for  Area  Redevelopment  Legislation”,  Lofwr  Law  Jourmlt  August 
1959. 
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Classification  of  Areas 

Let  us  again  t^e  per  capita  income  as  the  variable  to  be  considered.  This» 
of  course,  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  realise  that  other  variables  also  play 
their  role.  It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  to  arrive  at  a correct  defini- 
tion as  easily  as  possible,  that  income  level  is  here  treated  separately  as  a single 
variable. 

The  definition  we  seek,  then  should  take  into  account : 

a)  income  level  during  the  year  under  consideration,  compared  to  the 
national  level  in  the  same  year; 

b)  the  expected  rate  of  growtih  of  lliis  income  in  future  years,  compared 
to  the  expected  national  rate. 

In  practice  these  forecasts  will  usually  consist  in  extrapolations  based  on 
the  developmep(  record  of  recent  years.  These  two  reference  variables  may 
serve  to  define  four  types  of  area,  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram. 


TABIB  I.  CLASSinCATION  OF  AREAS 


tNCOUB  LEVEL  COMPARED 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  LEVEL 
RATE  OP  INCXEASt  COMPARED 
TO  THE  tUnOMAL  RATE  OF  JNCXEASE 

HK)H 
(>  1) 

tow 
« » 

High  >1)  

ProsperiQr  area 

Developing  dtstiessed  area 

Low  (<  1)  

Potential  distressed  area 
(declining  prosperity 

area) 

(in  process  of  develop* 
ment) 

Distressed  area 

It  seems  useful  to  restrict  application  of  the  term  distressed  area  to  areas 
whose  income  levels  and  rates  of  increase  of  income  are  below  the  correspond- 
ing national  levels.  Where  both  variables  attain  or  exceed  the  national  levels,  we 
might  well  speak  of  a prosperity  area.  The  two  other  cases  might  be  referred 
to  as  distressed  areas  in  process  of  development  if  income  is  relatively  low  while 
the  rate  of  increase  is  high,  andpotenria/ distresred area  if  file  reverse  is  the  case. 

Clearly  the  classification  given  above  mi^t  be  refined  in  several  ways. 
A distress^  area  in  process  of  development  might  eqjoy  such  a high  rate  of 
development  that  hardly  any  assistance  from  the  central  go'  'inment  is  needed. 
Another  mi^t  reach  the  national  average  only  in  the  very  distant  future. 
A simile  distinction  could  be  made  by  considering  how  large  is  the  difference 
between  area  per-capita  income  and  national  per-capita  income.  Here,  too, 
further  refinements  could  be  made.  For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  however, 
we  will  now  consider  only  the  fourfold  classification  given  above. 

Some  Belgian  statistics  may  help  to  demonstrate  the  use  that  can  be  made 
of  the  above  classification.  Tabulated  below,  one  may  find  the  classification 
for  8 Belgian  provinces  and  the  arrondissements  Louvain,  Nivelles  and  Brussels 
of  the  ninth  province  of  Brabant. 

1.  In  the  left-hand  colunm  the  annual  rates  of  increase  of  the  shares  of 
real  per  capita  Gross  Regional  Product  (GRP)  for  the  period  1953-59. 

2.  In  the  right-hand  column,  the  apportionment  of  the  per  capita  GRP 
of  Belgium,  on  the  basis  of  a datum  of  100  for  the  year  1959. 
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Table  2.  ANNUAL  RATE  OF  INCREASE 
OF  GRP  AND  LEVEL  OF  PER  CAPHA  GRP  IN  BELGIUM 


Antw^ 

West  Flandets  . . 
East  Flanders  . . . 

Louvain 

Nivelles  

Brussds  

Namur 

National  average. 

mgb 

Luxembourg 

Hainaut  

Limbuig 


These  data  can  be  used  to  re-arrange  the  areas  into  the  four  cat^ories 
suggested  by  the  table  on  page  30.  We  obtain ; 


Table  3.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BELGIAN  AREAS 


From  this  table,  we  see  that : 

a)  Antwerp  and  Brussels  are  prosperity  areas; 

b)  West  a^  East  Flanders,  Louv^,  Nivelles  and  Namur  are  distressed 
areas  in  process  of  development; 

c)  Li^ge  is  a potential  distressed  area; 

d)  Luxembourg,  Hainaut  and  Limburg  are  distressed  areas. 

It  appemrs  that  even  in  a small  country  like  Belgium  all  four  categories  of 
areas  are  represented  very  clearly.  The  position  of  each  region  follows  imme* 
diately  from  the  arrangement  of  the  data.  It  now  becomes  possible  to  indicate 
more  cle^ly  the  types  of  areas  in  which  we  are  particularly  interested  in  this 
study.  First,  however,  we  want  to  stress  that  the  study  is  concerned  primarily 
with  industrial  areas.  Agricultural  areas  will  be  considered  on  occasion;  but 
in  general  they  will  be  left  out  of  the  discussion.  An  exception  will  be  found 
in  the  next  chapter,  which  is  concerned  with  cross-sectional  studies  of  all 
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the  iregions  of  a country,  includii^,  necessarily,  :hc  agricultural  areas.  Except 
for  this,  the  present  study  will  be  concerned  with : 

a)  distressed  areas, 

d)  potential  distressed  areas, 

c)  distressed  areas  in  process  of  development. 

The  reason  why  distressed  areas  are  included  is  obvious. 

Declining  prosperity  areas  also  have  to  be  considered,  as  was  explained 
in  the  introduction,  since  it  is  in  these  very  areas  that  timely  action  may  result 
in  the  prevention  of  future  distress.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  study  of 
development  ptcns  intended  to  stop  the  economic  and  social  decline  of  such 
areas  is,  perhaps,  even  more  important  than  the  study  of  distressed  areas. 
For  in  these  areas,  still  ^prosperous’*  but  threatened  with  decline,  an  effective 
policy  may  more  readily  be  adopted  and  bear  fruit  than  in  actually  ^distressed” 
areas.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  tendency  that  exists,  in  a distressed  area,  for 
the  unfavourable  situation  to  subside  to  a certain  degree  of  “stabili^”,  for  the 
labour  resource  to  release  its  best  elements  to  the  outside,  and  for  a general 
feeling  of  imeasiness  and  helplessness  to  develop  in  the  population. 

**Distressed  economic  areas  tend  to  become  less  and  less  capable  of  self* 
assertion  and  initiative  as  their  condition  is  prolonged.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  early  assistance  in  redevelopment  is  essential.  The  lowered  capaci^  for 
economic  growth  is  due  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  resignation  which  ultimately 
suffuses  a communis  that  continually  fails,  but  also  to  the  out-migration  of  the 
young  and  ambitious,  leaving  behind  the  older  and  less  mobile  persons.  As  the 
distress  continues,  the  graduates  of  the  school  system  move  out,  making  for  a 
more  unbalanced  population.  Community  income  drops  and  the  quali^ 
and  quanti^  of  public  services  deteriorate  so  that  the  services  and  inducements 
necessary  for  attracting  modem  industry  become  fewer  in  number.”^ 

The  third  category  to  be  included  is  that  of  distressed  areas  in  process  of 
development.  This  group  is  important  because,  evidently,  new  opportunities 
are  being  created  and  any  additional  positive  action  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment or  other  bodies  is  likely  to  accentuate  existing  favourable  economic 
trends. 

Grouping  these  three  categories  together,  we  shall  cdl  them  problem 
arm. 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  prosper!^  areas  are  the  only  ones  that  will 
not  be  considered  in  detail.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  no  problems 
are  encountered  in  the  development  of  prosper!^  areas.  One  such  problem 
is  the  tendency  of  the  population  to  concentrate  too  heavily  in  these  areas. 
This  had  led  many  countries  to  adopt  measures  designed  to  inhibit  further 
unnecessary  growA.  Such  measures  also  help  to  lii^t  the  size  of  urban 
agglomerations  which,  beyond  a certain  point  may  tend  to  become  unecono- 
mical in  themselves  and  a drain  on  the  country  as  a whole.  These  problems, 
however,  will  not  concern  us  in  the  present  context. 

Consequences  of  the  choice  of  the  definition 

The  problem  areas  defined  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  show  basic  differ- 
ences in  their  economic  and  social  stracture  and,  consequently,  in  their  econo- 
mic and  social  development.  A policy  oriented  towards  improvement  or 

1.  SoIonKHi  Barkin,  op,  dt, 
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acceleration  of  future  development  will  be  quite  different  in  the  case  of  a 
distressed  area  in  process  of  development  than  in  the  case  of  a potential 
distressed  area. 

In  the  first  case  it  will  be  a policy  of  stimuhtiw  of  development  already 
taking  place  in  a given  and  usually  clearly  defined  direction.  The  measures 
to  be  taken  can  be  of  a specific  nature  and  directed  towards  a well-defined  goal. 

In  the  second  case  the  policy  will  be  one  not  only  of  reconstruction  or 
searching  for  new  opportunities  but  also  one  of  retardation  of  the  decline  of 
old  activities,  for  it  is  quite  natural  for  producers  as  well  as  workers  in  these 
branches  to  seek  to  attenuate  the  rate  of  decline  of  their  activities.  **...  coal 
miners  have  shown  often  enough  that  they  will  fight  so  ruthless  a shrinking  of 
their  industry  and  the  rate  of  contraction  that  they  and  their  employer ...  have 
mutually  agreed  is  in  any  case  very  rapid,  and  has  been  for  five  years — an 
accomplishment,  it  ought  to  be  recorded,  worthy  of  high  praise.  It  is  doubtful 
if  anybody  would  really  wish  to  increase  the  rate,  anyway;  it  would  mean  a 
sharp  increase  in  redundancies  and  the  throwing  of  thousands  more  men  into 
the  pool  of  unemployed;  that,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  undesirable.”^ 

Actions  taken  in  a potential  distressed  area  will  often  be  of  a general 
nature,  since  a clearly  and  narrowly  defin^  objective  is  lacking.  The  preserv- 
ation of  old  activities  is  one  possibility;  the  stimulation  of  new  activities  is 
another.  But  even  if  a dioice  is  made  of  groups  of  new  activities  that  migjit  be 
successful,  it  is  seldom  that  this  will  be  accomplished  with  enou^  precisioi; 
to  permit  measures  of  a specific  nature  to  be  taken.  In  addition,  in  such  an 
area,  development  is  hampered  by  the  relatively  high  level  of  wages  that  still 
prevails.  This  factor  places  lar^  groups  of  industries  at  a relative  disadvantage 
for  long  periods  of  time;  as  a result  certain  measures  which  could  be  taken  to 
favour  the  establishment  of  new  industries  may  require  much  more  time  to 
become  effective  than  they  would  in  a distressed  area  in  process  cf  development. 

Policy  for  a distressed  area  is  different  again.  Its  difficulties  have  been 
discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter;  they  stem  from  the  fact  that  both 
the  pi^nt  situation  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  are  unfavourable.  The 
policy  will  be  one  of  reconstruction  of  the  whole  economy;  it  will  be  even 
more  general  in  character  than  in  the  case  of  declining  prosperity  areas. 

The  following  table  shows  the  three  cases: 
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Table  4.  AREA  AND  POUCY  CHARACTERISTICS 


KIKD  OF  AMh 

MASH  CHABACIdUSnC  OF  POttCV 

Distressed  areas  in  proce^  of  development 

Stimulation 

Distressed  area 

Reconstruction 

Potential  distressed  area 

Reconstruction  and  Retardation 

This  very  broad  and  rough  sketch  of  characteristic  policies  suited  to  differ- 
ent kinds  of  areas  will  have  to  be  woiked  out  in  more  detail  in  subsequent 
chapters.  It  is  not  meant  to  sug^st  that  there  are  no  potential  distressed  areas 


1.  The  Economist^  7th  December,  1963,  page  1047  in  discussing  development  polity  i 
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with  obsolete  infrastructures  nor  that  there  are  no  distressed  areas  in  process 
of  development  in  which,  for  some  sectors,  a policy  of  retardation  might  not 
be  useful.  The  classification  is  only  given  to  present  the  main  characteristic 
of  a region  and  the  main  characteristic  of  policy  suitable  for  that  region.  In 
this  chapter  it  serves  only  one  purpose  : to  show  that  the  character  of  the  area 
must  be  known.  This  in  turn,  will  require  that  studies  be  made ; 

a)  comparing  the  economic  situation  of  the  area  with  those  of  other 
areas  and  of  the  nation  as  a whole  in  a given  year  (regional  cross- 
section)  ; 

b)  comparing  the  rate  of  development  of  the  area  with  those  of  other 
areas  and  of  the  nation  as  a whole  (regional  time-series  malyses). 

It  would  be  extremely  inefficient  and  uneconomical  to  let  these  studies, 
essentially  of  national  interest,  be  performed  independently  by  each  area. 
Centr^isation  of  effort  for  this  kind  of  study  is  most  desir^le. 

One  could  even  argue  that  it  is  one  of  the  basic  responsibilities  of  the  central 
government  to  undertake  research  in  this  field. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  will  discuss  both  kinds  of  studies ; the  so-called 
regional  cross-section  studies,  comparing  at  a given  time  the  situations  in 
different  regions  and  areas  of  a country;  and  the  time-series  studies. 

Additional  critpria 

The  classification  of  **areas”  given  above  was  intended  to  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  considering  dynamic  characteristics  in  forming  policy. 
One  must  not  conclude  diat  other  criteria  are  uninq)ortant  A detailed  study 
of  an  area  should  not,  of  coume,  focus  its  attention  only  on  income  data.  It 
must  also  take  into  consideration  the  employment  situation,  the  economic 
structure  of  employment  Oi^vy  industry,  basic  chemical  industry,  etc.),  the 
sensitivity  of  the  area’s  activities  to  the  business  cycle  and  the  changes  in  all 
these  characteristics  ov^  time.  For  the  central  government,  the  size  of  the 
populations  of  distressed  areas  is  also  of  prime  importance.  For  it  is  this  that 
lar^ly  d^rmines  how  much  assistance  should  be  given  to  the  areas  concerned. 

These  criteria  may  be  significant  in  setting  up  an  order  of  priori^  in  the 
granting  of  specific  forms  and  amounts  of  aid  to  the  individual  areas.  It  may 
mean,  for  example,  the  granting  of  some  Qq>es  of  benefits  such  as  financid 
aid  for  planning  and  technical  assistance  of  a modest  Qq>e  to  all  areas  and  a 
more  selective  policy  for  otter  measures  which  grant  aids  to  capital  or  labour. 
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Chapter  2 


COMPARATIVE  STUDIES  : 

A NECESSARY  BASIS 
FOR  AREA  (RE)DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 


Introduction.  The  role  of  econometric  models 

In  solving  problems  of  national  economic  planning  and  many  other  proh* 
lems,  purely  or  partly  economic  in  nature,  econometric  models  have  come  into 
frequent  use.  Equally  frequent,  it  must  he  said,  have  been  eiq)ressions  of 
doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  such  models  and  the  reliability  of  concisions 
drawn  from  them.  In  the  field  of  area  economic  research  then,  the  question 
must  also  he  raised  as  to  which  is  the  better  approach  : the  design  and  ai^lica* 
tion  of  econometric  modris,  or  the  use  of  other,  more  intuitively  oriented 
methods.  A preliininary  discussion  of  this  point  may  seive  to  place  some  of 
the  methods  described  below  in  their  proper  perspective.  It  should  also  help 
to  eiq)lain  why  some  of  these  methods  have  been  treated  in  such  detail. 

^ econometric  model  is  a simplified  quantitative  description  of  the  real 
world  insofar  as  economic  relations  and  interdependencies  are  concerned. 
Such  a model  involves  several  kinds  of  variables.  First  to  he  considered  are 
the  interdependent  or  endogenous  variables.  These  are  the  variables  mutuE^y 
influencing  one  another.  Secondly,  there  are  predetermined  or  exogenous 
varieties  which  influence  the  endogenous  variables  hut  are  themselves  not 
influenced  by  any  other  variable  in  the  system.  In  this  same  group  we  might 
include  the  endogenous-tagged  variables  which,  since  they  have  been  determined 
one  or  more  periods  earlier,  are  **given**  at  the  moment  or  in  the  period  for 
whidi  the  model  is  being  used. 

Goal  variablest  also  called  target  variables^  constitute  a special  kind  of 
exo^nous  variable.  They  are  the  objects  of  economic  policy.  Typical 
examples  would  he  a given  level  of  unemployment,  a given  surplus  or  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  parents,  etc.  A first  operation  in  the  use  of  an  econometric 
model  may  well  consist  in  the  insertion  into  the  model  of  certain  desired  values 
of  the  target  variables— m unemployment  rate  of  2.5  per  cent,  a surplus  of 
5 per  cent  in  the  balance  of  payments,  etc. 

A second  operation  is  to  find  the  set  of  values  of  the  instrument  or  tool 
variables  (which  form  a part  of  the  group  of  exogenous  variables)  leading  to 
the  desired  values  of  the  target>variaUes.  We  sh^l  not,  at  this  point,  go  into 
the  conditions  that  must  be  satisfied  for  a solution  of  the  proUem  to  exist. 
Neither  shall  we  discuss  the  extent  to  which  different  objectives  of  economic 
policy  might  he  contradictor}\  We  shall  consider  only  one  approach  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  and  the  formulation  of  policy. 

The  econometric  model  is  subject  to  serious  limitations.  As  we  have 
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already  said,  it  gives  but  a simplified  picture  of  the  real  world  which  may,  in 
fact,  be  immensely  more  complex  than  the  model  suggests,  if,  for  example, 
the  model  is  a macro-economic  model,  and  investments  are  treated  as  one 
variable,  it  is  clear  that  un  infinite  number  of  combinations  of  investments 
in  different  regions  and  sectors  may  lead  to  the  same  total  investment  level ; 
legitimately,  nothing  may  be  inferred  from  this  other  than  the  probability 
that,  in  a given  year,  the  sum  of  all  individual  investments  will  Ue  between 
certain  limits. 

A more  detailed  model  might,  however,  give  better  insight  into  the  micro- 
structure of  the  real  world.  Much  attention  has  been  given  in  recent  years 
to  the  construction  of  input-output  models  in  which  inter-sectoral  relations 
are  the  object  of  study.  The  econometricians  have  made  a contribution  of 
unquestionable  importance  with  their  input-output  models,  as  we  wU  be  able 
to  show  in  chapter  5;  but  it  is  not  generally  recognised  that,  in  many  cases, 
forecasts  made  with  the  help  of  these  models  are  no  more  reliable  than  those 
obtained  from  macro-models.  As  the  namber  of  inter*  relations  increases,  so 
does  the  complexity  of  the  model ; identification  problems  tend  to  become  more 
serious,  and  the  range  of  the  standard  errors  increases. 

The  limits  within  which  model  builders  must  operate  are  very  narrow. 
(In  several  cases,  the  author  has  felt  himself  seriously  hampered  by  them.) 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  hardly  a country  can  be  found  in  which 
economic  policy  is  based  upon  econometric  models  alone,  and  where  due  wei^t 
is  not  given  to  the  intmtion  of  policy  makers  and  to  the  counsd  of  expert 
critics  of  government  policy. 

Mai^  committees  in  many  countries  are  working  steadily  on  the  study 
of  micro-problems;  their  efforts  in  some  cases  have  been  decisive  in  establishing 
the  principles  of  economic  policy. 

Some  examples  m^ht  elucidate  this  point.  Let  us  suppose  that  a country 
has  a housing  shortage  and  that  government  action  is  taken  to  promote  the 
construction  of  houses.  A model  is  constructed  in  which  the  relation  describing 
the  level  of  construction  as  a function  of  the  profit  level  plays  a very  important 
role.  On  the  basis  of  this  model  a decision  is  reached  to  achieve  the  desired 
objective  within  a given  period,  and  means  are  made  available  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  decision.  A committee  consisting  of  regional  represent- 
atives, however,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  national  supply  of  houses 
minus  national  demand  does  not  accurately  represent  the  total  housing  shortage 
in  the  country,  but  something  considerably  less  than  that.  They  reason  that 
there  exists,  in  many  regions,  an  excess  supply  of  houses  which  may  not  be 
deducted  from  the  total  demand,  since  in  the  regions  concerned,  the  demand 
for  these  houses  is  nil.  A reconuuendation  is  made  to  the  government  that 
a study  of  commuting  distances  throughout  the  country  be  undertaken  in 
order  to  determine  the  real  housing  shortage.  The  committee’s  conclusion 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  central  government ; the  real  objective 
to  be  attained  is  now  known,  and  the  regions  with  the  most  acute  shortages  are 
identified.  Not  only  has  it  become  clear  that  more  has  to  be  done ; information 
has  also  been  provided  as  to  where  the  effort  must  be  applied. 

A second  example  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  sector  committees  in 
France.^  In  very  detailed  sector  reports,  all  problems  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  relevant  sectors  are  discussed.  In  the  report  of  the  iron  and  steel 
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industry,  for  example,  there  can  be  found  a discussion  of  the  investment  plans 
of  all  the  firms,  broken  down  by  category  of  investment  goods,  and  by  their 
potential  usefulness  in  helping  to  introduce  new  techniques  of  production. 
This  procedure  makes  it  possible  to  co-ordinate  the  development  of  production 
with  the  macro-economic  target.  Expected  capacity  is  compared  with  the 
market  potential.  The  need  for  raw  materials,  semi-finished  products  and 
labour  is  studied,  not  only  for  the  branch  as  a whole  but  for  all  its  sub-branches. 
Furthermore,  recommendations  are  made  as  to  how  to  prevent  bottlenecks 
and/or  excess  capacity.  In  actual  fact,  then,  investment  plans  constructed 
in  this  way  are  based  on  much  more  information  than  could  be  gathered  from 
the  combined  production  and  investment  functions  alone. 

A third  example  may  be  found  in  the  French  planning  method.  French 
planners,  perhaps,  tend  to  exert  more  influence  on  economic  development 
than  those  of  any  other  western  country.  For  this  purpose,  they  have  at  their 
disposal  a number  of  selective  instruments,  chiefly  their  ability  to  make  financial 
contributions  to  private  and  public  projects  that  fit  into  the  national  plan.  The 
effect  of  these  cannot  be  quantitatively  evaluated  merely  by  means  of  econo- 
metric techniques.  For  this  reason,  representatives  of  industry  are  asked 
to  draw  up  a coherent  development  scheme  and  to  provide  quantitative 
information  about  the  means  to  be  used  in  attaining  the  targets. 

In  general,  the  French  planning  method  relies  heavily  on  psychological 
influences  exerted  by  the  plan  itself  and  by  the  very  process  of  its  prepamtion. 
The  plan  is  being  accepted  by  entrepreneurs  as  an  important  element  in 
economic  life.  This  is  because  they  realise  that  important  decisions  are  made 
within  the  framework  of  the  plan,  and  that  it  is  important  to  co-operate.  The 
method  involves  a feeling  of  common  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  thus  systemafically  and  collectively  pondered  the  problems  and  prospects 
of  the  national  economy. 

After  considering  these  three  examples,  we  must  conclude  that  econometric 
models  are  inherently  so  limited  in  the  information  they  can  provide,  that  even 
highly  trained  econometricians  must  have  recourse  to  the  knowledge  of  experts 
on  se^rs  and  regions.  Only  thus  can  they  render  their  models  suitably 
realistic  and  applicable.  An  additional  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that 
it  encourages  the  establishment  of  contacts  between  quantitative  economists 
on  the  one  hand  and  sectoral  and  regional  experts  on  the  other;  as  well  as 
between  these  experts  among  themselves.  Often,  moreover,  the  detailed 
studies  made  by  e}q>ert  groups  constitute  valuable  contributions  to  available 
statistics.  In  many  cases  they  even  provide  new  estimates  of  macro-economic 
variables. 


Conditions  for  the  model 

The  aim  of  a comparative  study  is  to  determine  the  relative  position  of  a 
particular  area  compared  with  other  areas  and  with  the  nation  as  a whole.  In 
some  cases,  comparison  with  areas  outside  the  national  boundaries  is  also 
advisable.  This  is  particulariy  true  if  the  outside  areas  are  adjacent  to  the 
area  under  study,  and  if  they  have  a structure  similar  to  its  own.  In  this 
study,  however,  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  a comparison  within  national 
boundaries. 

The  conditions  which  have  to  be  met  by  the  method  of  comparison  are 
few  but  stringent. 
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First,  the  comparison  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  statistical  data  avail- 
able for  all  the  areas.  In  practice  this  means  that  population  censuses  are  the 
major  soiu*ce  of  information  for  this  kind  of  study.  In  only  a few  countries 
are  regional  data  available  on  wa^s,  prices,  consumption,  investment,  etc. 
Generally  speaking,  therefore,  comparisons  between  areas  can  only  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  population,  employment  and  structure  of  employment,  total 
income  and  other  data  gathered  by  the  census. 

Secondly,  the  model  used  must  be  simple.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  limited 
range  of  the  available  data  and  the  consequent  restrictions  in  scope  imposed 
upon  the  matters  subject  to  investigation  would  make  it  most  difficult  to 
construct  a model  of  hi^  complexity.  But  even  within  this  narrow  framework, 
further  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  model  by  the  simple  fact  that  it  must 
be  complete  and  self-consistent.  Only  rarely  can  all  of  the  available  statistical 
data  be  used.  In  most  cases,  only  part  of  the  available  data,  limited  though 
these  be,  can  be  made  to  lit  into  a complete  model. 

The  step-by-stef  construction  of  a comparative  model 
A comparison  of  the  structure  of  areas 

The  iirst  step  in  the  study  we  propose  to  undertake  is  to  make  a simple 
comparison  of  the  economic  structures  of  the  areas  to  be  considered.  Even 
at  this  early  stage,  the  insufficiency  of  statistical  data  becomes  troublesome. 
We  might  design  very  elegant  methods  of  making  a comparison,  only  to  find 
it  impossible  to  apply  them  for  lack  of  sufficient  information  on  regions.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  as  in  many  others,  we  find  it  impossible  first  to  design  an 
optimum  method  and  then  to  apply  it  to  the  available  data.  The  sequence 
must  be  reversed.  We  are  of  ffie  opinion  that  the  **best”  method  is  the 
one  which,  applied  to  the  existing  data,  yields  a maximum  of  useful 
information. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  censuses  in  many  countries  provide  information 
about  the  structure  of  employment  for  a numb^  of  areas.  In  this  event,  for 
a given  year  (unfortunately  the  ^given  year”  seldom  recurs  more  than  once  a 
decade),  the  distribution  of  employed  workers  amoi^  a certain  number  of 
branches  of  industry  and  agriculture  would  be  known. 

Clearly  such  a structure  of  employment  might  be  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able, depending  on  the  diUribution  of  employment  over  growing,  stagnating, 
or  declining  industries.  By  a growing  industry,  in  this  context,  we  mean  a 
branch  of  industry  in  which  employment  is  growing  faster  than  total  industrial 
employment  in  the  nation ; by  a stagnating  industry,  a branch  in  which  employ- 
ment is  still  growing  but  at  a slower  rate  than  total  employment.  Evidently, 
a declining  industry  is  a branch  in  which  employment  is  declining. 

The  level  of  production  of  a given  branch  of  industry  is  a concept  that 
we  must  now  introduce  and  define.  At  the  national  level,  data  are  available 
on  the  volume  of  production,  based  either  upon  quantity  produced  or  total 
value  added.  Data  are  also  available  on  the  level  of  employment.  At  the 
regional  level,  in  practically  all  cases,  the  only  data  at  our  disposal  will  be  the 
number  of  people  employed. 

In  normal  cases  there  is  good  correlation  between  employment  and  the 
level  of  production,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  the  textile  industry, 
for  example,  a rapid  mechanisation  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  most 
developed  countries.  This  has  resulted  in  increased  production  but  declining 
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employment.  Since  textile  areas  are  often  distressed  areas,  or  at  least  potential 
distressed  areas,  we  will  do  well  to  take  this  point  into  consideration. 

Using  both  sets  of  available  data  and  proceeding  in  the  manner  outlined 
below,  we  can  now  undertake  to  construct  a structure  index  for  an  area  under 
consideration ; 

1.  Express  employment  in  branches  of  industry  and  agriculture  as  per- 
centages of  total  employment  for  the  nation  and  for  the  area  under 
consideration.  Let  us  take  a simple  example  and  suppose  that  there 
are  only  two  branches  : industry  and  agriculture.  Denote  by  p”  and 
respectively,  the  percentage  of  employment  in  agriculture  and  indus^ 
in  the  nation 

iPa  + />”  = I)»  and  by  pj  and  pf, 
these  variables  for  the  area. 

2.  Since  **industry**,  in  this  context,  may  be  considered  as  a growing 
industry  and  agriculture  as  stagnating  or  declining,  the  structure  index 
to  be  calculated  should  be  the  weighted  average  of  the  growth  potentials 
of  both  industries.  Supposing  that  these  growth  potentials  can  be 
obtained,  and  denoting  them  by  g,  and  respectively,  the  weighted 
average  for  the  nation  equals  g„p2  + g<pf  and,  for  the  area, 

gaPi  + giPf 

3.  The  economic  structure  index  may  then  be  defined  as 


h 


ggP^  + gjPi 
gal^  -r  g*Pi 


• 100 


or  more  generally  as 


(I) 


^giPi 

15  = • 100 


In  (1),  15  is  the  economic  structure  index  for  the  7***  area,  gj  the  growth 
potential  for  the  branch  of  industry,  and  pl  the  percentage  employment 
in  branch  i in  area  J. 

Although  this  method  is,  in  fact,  very  simple,  it  provides  an  indication 
of  the  growth  potential  of  the  area  under  consideration,  and  it  has  the  advantage 
that  it  can  easily  be  applied  with  the  data  at  hand. 

Before  applying  the  method,  by  way  of  example,  to  a specified  country, 
it  may  be  usehil  to  make  one  preliminary  remark : in  practice,  the  use  of 
growth  potential  indices  for  an  industry  implies  that  information  is  available 
concerning  the  probable  future  growth  of  the  various  branches  of  industry. 
Such  forecasts,  both  for  production  and  employment,  are  available  in  some 
countries,  France  and  Holland  among  them.  In  most  countries,  however, 
information  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  had.  Under  these  conditions,  one  mi^t 
well  extrapolate  from  growth  statistics  pertaining  to  the  recent  past,  provided 
that  the  past  is  not  so  **recent”  as  to  permit  short-run  disturbances  to  have 
too  large  an  influence.  A period  of  five  to  ten  years  seems  advisable. 

The  following  example  applies  to  Belgium  and  the  nine  pro\inces  of  which 
it  is  made  up.  Data  are  available  at  the  provincial  level,  giving  total  employ- 
ment and  the  distribution  of  G.N.P.  among  different  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Under  the  assumption  that  the  distribution  of  employment  in  a particular 
branch  among  the  provinces  is  proportional  to  the  distribution  of  G.N.P. 
in  that  same  t^nch,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a ^r  estimate  of  the  employment 
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per  branch  per  province  for  1959.  Data  are  auio  given  on  the  national  rate 
of  imn'ease  of  employment  in  each  branch.  With  ^ese  two  sets  of  data»  the 
methods  outlined  above  may  readily  be  used  to  compute,  for  each  province, 
its  individual  rate  of  increase  in  employment.  The  results  are  tabulated  below.^ 

Table  5.  AUTONOMOUS  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH 
AND  ECONOMIC  STRUCTURE  OF  BELGIAN  PROVINCES 


FKOVmCB 

AUTONOMOUS 

INCREASE 

<%) 

CCONOIOC 

STRUCTURE 

INDEX 

Antwerp 

62 

106.2 

Brabant  

7.7 

107.7 

West  Flanders  

104.0 

East  Flanders 

103.0 

Hainaut  

— 1.0 

99.0 

li^ge  

1.7 

101.7 

limburg 

24 

1024 

Luxembourg 

04 

1004 

Namur 

2.6 

102.6 

It  is  evident  that  the  wide  differences  between  the  economic  structures 
of  individual  pro\dnces  are  strongly  reflected  in  the  respective  provinces’ 
expected  rates  of  ina:ease  in  employment  Hainaut,  with  an  actual  expectation 
of  decreased  employment,  is  the  least  favoured  province. 

The  introduction  of  population  growth 

The  economic  structure  index  just  defined  represents  the  growth  potential 
of  an  area.  In  terms  of  employment,  the  growth  potential  refers  only  to  the 
probable  future  growth  in  the  denumd  for  labour;  nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
complementary  variable,  the  supply  of  labour.  Yet,  both  labour  demand 
and  supply  are  important  factors  determining  the  equilibrium  level  of  wages, 
i.e.  the  per  capita  income  of  the  population.  We  shall  next  turn  our  attention, 
therefore,  to  a consideration  of  the  supply  of  labour. 

Any  Investigation  into  the  economic  hedth  of  an  area  must  involve  the 
supply  of  labour  and  the  demand  for  it.  We  shall  return  to  this  question  later, 
and  treat  it  in  greater  detail.  For  the  time  being,  however,  a simple  comparison 
of  the  rates  of  growth  of  autonomous^  supply  of,  and  autonomous  demand 
for,  labour  may  be  of  help  in  obtaining  some  insist  into  the  actual  causes 
of  economic  developments  within  the  area  studied. 

Two  factors  deserve  our  particular  attention : the  level  of  the  rate  of 
growth  of  demand  for  labour,  and  the  difference  between  this  rate  and  the  rate 
of  growth  of  autonomous  labour  supply. 

To  xmderstand  this  point,  let  us  look  at  the  following  table. 

In  tUs  table,  for  convenience,  the  rate  of  growth  of  autonomous  demand 
for  labour  is  assumed  to  correspond  to  the  “rate  of  expansion  of  industry”, 
and  the  rate  of  growth  of  autonomous  supply  of  labour  is  assmned  to 
correspond  to  “natural  population  growth”. 


1.  It  should  be  noted  that.  In  the  computation,  two  growth  rates  were  used  for  the 
mining  industry;  one  for  the  “old”  mines  (Wallonia)  and  one  for  the  “new”  mines  (Flanders). 

2.  The  exact  definition  of  this  term  be  given  later. 
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Table  6.  AUTONOMOUS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  STRUCTURE 
OF  THE  LABOUR  MARKET 


RATE  OF  GROWTH  OF  AUTONOMOUS  DEMAND  FOR  LABOUR 
rate  of  expansion  of  industry 


low 

average 

high 

RATE  OF  GROWTH  OF  AUTONO- 
MOUS SUPPLV  OF  LABOUR 

low 

Equilibrium 

Labour 

shortage 

Labour 

shortage 

average 

Labour 

surplus 

Equilibrium 

Labour 

shortage 

Natural  pt^ulation  growth 

bi^ 

Labour 

surplus 

Labour 

surplus 

Equilibrium 

Equilibrium  on  the  labour  market  exists  as  long  as  both  growth  rates  are 
equal;  this  may  occur  at  a “low”,  an  “average”  or  a “high”  level.  Labom* 
shortage  results  from  a comparatively  high  level  of  the  rate  of  expansion  in 
industry;  labour  surplus  from  a comparatively  high  level  of  population  growth. 

We  should  note  at  this  point  that  the  situation  is  determined  by  the 
comparative  levels  of  the  two  rates  of  growth.  Thus,  even  in  the  presence  of 
an  “average”  rate  of  industrial  expansion,  a “high”  rate  of  increase  of  the 
active  population  might  well  bring  about  a labour  surplus. 

This  relationship  is  very  important  in  our  present  context  because  it  can 
provide  some  guideUnes  to  the  establishment  of  policy  in  certain  areas. 

Thus  let  us  assume  that  the  rate  of  industrid  expansion  in  a particular 
area  is  satis&cto^,  being  above  the  national  average.  The  area  in  question 
might  still  be  a distressed  area  if  its  population  were  growing  even  faster  than 
industry.  Under  these  conditions,  one  could  expect  income  to  remain  relatively 
low  and  unemployment  to  persist,  in  spite  of  healthy  and  growing  industrid 
activity.  It  would  probably  be  very  difficult  to  stimulate  industrial  growth 
beyond  the  high  rate  already  achieved.  The  alternative  solution,  outmigration 
of  a part  of  the  increase  in  labour  supply,  would  appear  more  reasonable. 
In  such  areas,  research  into  the  size  and  structure  of  emigration  would  be 
most  usefril.  To  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  however,  the  ToothiU  report 
on  the  Scottish  economy  is  the  only  study  to  have  been  made  on  this  subject. 

In  a qualitative  way,  the  problem  is  relatively  easy  to  state.  The  more 
rapid  the  population  growth  of  an  area,  the  yotmger  the  composition  of  that 
very  population.  The  emigration  from  such  an  area  of  a part  of  its  populous 
younger  age  groups  has  little  serious  adverse  effect  upon  the  socid  structure 
of  the  population  as  a whole.  The  situation  is  very  different,  of  course,  when 
emigration  is  necessary  in  spite  of  a slow  rate  of  population  growth.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  harmful  effects  of  emigration  tend  to  become  dominant : serious 
deterioration  takes  place  in  the  social  structure  of  the  population  and  the 
potential  for  renewed  economic  growth  is  correspondingly  reduced. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  problem  deserves  much  more  attention  than 
it  has,  thus  far,  received.  Particularly  important  would  be  a study  of  the 
magnitude  and  structure  of  the  emigration  that  different  situations  might 
call  for. 

The  development  of  Scldeswig-Holstein  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
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Germany  illustrates  the  role  emigration  may  play  in  the  redevelopment  of  an 
area.  From  May  1939  to  September  1950,  the  total  population  of  this  area 
rose  from  1.6  to  2.6  million,  as  a result  both  of  natural  growth  and  of  heavy 
immigration  from  Eastern  Germany.  Unemployment  rose  to  22.2  per  cent 
of  the  active  popiilation.  Thereupon,  an  emergency  plan  (the  “Sofortpro- 
gramm**)»  was  put  into  action,  involving  an  investment  of  some  $75  million 
in  public  works.  Additional  measures  were  taken,  including  financial  assist* 
ance  to  industry,  subsidies  for  the  creation  of  industrial  zones,  for  public  utilities 
and  land  reform,  retrmning  programmes,  etc.  It  was,  however,  tiie  policy 
of  encouraging  extensive  emigration  to  other,  more  developed  areas  that  mostly 
helped  to  solve  the  problem.  About  400,<X)0  persons  moved  to  other  areas 
by  1950.  At  the  same  time,  unemployment  decreased  from  178,000  to  7,000. 

This  was  accomplished  both  by  the  creation  of  new  industrial  jobs  and  by 
emigration  to  other  areas. 

In  another  instance,  the  employment  situation  in  the  North  of  France 
was  considerably  improved  by  emigration.  ^‘The  Northern  region  includes 
declining  industries  such  as  mines  and  textiles,  and  mature  industries  such  as 
steel  and  heavy  metals.  The  assistance  available  has  not  permitted  this  area, 
industrialised  since  the  nineteenth  century,  to  attract  new  industries  in  sufficient 
number  to  change  its  character  signiticantiy**.  ""Only  the  factor  of  the  number 
of  job  seekers  seems  to  have  substantially  improved.  Emigration  has  wiped 
out  manpower  surplus**.^ 

Data  on  the  natural  increase  of  population  in  the  Belgian  provinces  are  I 

given  in  the  table  below.  These  figures  are  based  on  a period  of  eleven  years,  j 

as  are  those  pertaining  to  employment  increase.  | 


Table  7.  NATURAL  POPULATION  INCREASE  AND  AUTONOMOUS 
EMPLOYMENT  INCREASE  IN  BELGIAN  PROVINCES 


PROVINCE 

rate  of  natural 

INCREASE 
IN  POPULATION 
(%) 

RATE 

OF  AUTONOMOUS 
INCREASE 
IN  EMPLOYMENT 
<%) 

Antwerp 

7.6 

6.2 

Brabant  

3.2 

7J 

Flanders  + + + + + + 

7.6 

4.0 

East  Fjatidcrs  4+  + « + *«  + **«*«*  + + *«*««  + «******««*  + «***«**  + 

5.3 

3,0 

Haioaut  

1.9 

— 1,0 

1.4 

1,7 



Limburg 

15.8 

5.4 

2,4 

X^nxembouf^  ^ + *4r****r»  »***  + ***+****»*  + ***  r + **r»4**««* 

0.4 

Namur 

3.7 

2.6 

It  may  be  seen  that,  in  the  nch  province  of  Brabant,  a low  rate  of  natural 
[ increase  in  population  is  accompanied  by  a very  righ  rate  of  increase  in  employ* 

I ment.  Exactiy  the  opposite  is  true  in  Limburg,  where  the  rate  of  population 

[ increase  is  extremely  high  while  the  economic  structure  index  is  relatively 

^ unfavourable.  We  thus  note  tiie  existence  of  some  extreme  cases  in  Belgium. 


I 


I 


j 


1.  Area  Redevelopment  Policies  in  Britain  and  the  Countries  of  the  Comnwn  Market, 
Frederic  Meyers,  Los  Angeles,  1963  (to  be  published  in  1965).  part  111.  Regional  Develops 
ment  Possibilities  in  France,  Rerre  Bauchet,  Paris  1963,  page  121. 
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Considering  that  both  the  rate  of  natural  population  increase  and  the  rate  of 
autmomous  increase  in  employment  are  factors  contributing  to  an  uneven 
distribution  of  per  capita  income  between  provinces,  one  is  tempted  to  go  on 
to  a somewhat  more  comprehensive,  yet  simple,  method  of  investigating  the 
distribution  of  income  levels  among  provinces  as  well  as  the  causative  factors 
involved.  This  will  be  done  in  the  next  section. 

The  construction  of  a somewhat  more  complete  model 

Introduction 

The  more  complete  model  that  we  shall  now  consider  still  gives  but  a 
simplified  picture  of  reality.  It  cannot,  of  course,  explain  the  many  differences 
between  aU  the  variables  in  every  region.  It  is  discussed  merely  to  demonstrate 
that,  in  spite  of  that  simplicity,  certain  models  can  help  considerably  to  under- 
stand why  and  how  differences  in  income  level  arise  between  areas  and  regions. 


Theoretical  considerations 

Let  us  state  that  the  size  of  the  working  population  (P)  at  time  0 equals 
the  working  population  (P„])  at  time  — 1,  plus  the  natural  growth  of  this 
population  (A»  P)  during  paiod  zero,  plus  the  net  migration  (M)  during  the 
same  period.  M,  the  net  migration,  is  a positive  quantity  if  immigration  has 
occurred;  it  is  negative  in  tiie  case  of  emigration.  This  statement  may  be 
expressed  as  follows; 

P = P_i  + A»P  + M (1) 

M,  as  it  is  defined  above,  includes  the  net  chan^  in  the  number  of  workers 
conunuting  across  the  area’s  boundaries  during  the  period  in  question.  Among 
the  variables  considered  in  regional  researdi,  few,  if  any,  are  the  object  of  as 
much  discussion  as  this  variable,  M.  This  is  because  differences  in  income 
levels  between  regions  can  be  attributed  to  the  low  mobility  of  the  factors  of 
production,  among  which  labour  is  very  important. 

Migration  may  be  motivated  by  various  non-economic  considerations, 
such  as  family  ties,  environment,  climate,  etc.  In  our  model,  however,  we 
shall  assume  that  one  single  factor  accounts  for  all  nugration,  including  change 
in  commutation.  This  factor  we  will  identify  as  the  wage  (or  income)  differen- 
tial between  tiie  region  under  study  and  l^e  outside  world. 

Letting  m represent  the  wa^  level  within  the  area  studied,  and  cd  the  mean 
wage  level  outside  the  area,  we  may  state ; 

M = a(<o— S)  (2) 

In  this  equation,  tiie  coefficient  a is  a function  of  the  mobility  of  labour  which 
will  be  discussed  later. 

Since  the  total  labour  supply  (Lg)  is  made  up  of  migrants  and  of  the 
“natur^y’’  increased  working  popdation,  we  may  say,  using  the  “F’  of 
equation  (1),  that 

4 - P (3) 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  demand  for  labour,  distinguishing  between  labour 
in  ‘"basic”  and  in  “non-basic”  activities.  This  subject  still  gives  rise  to  some 
disagreement.  On  one  point,  however,  there  exists  some  common  ground : 
that  the  total  number  of  workers  employed  in  non-basic  activities  is  a fonction 
of  tiie  total  population,  approximating  proportionality  within  a relatively 
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wide  ran^  of  per  capita  income.  The  basic  activities  (consisting  of  export 
activities  plus  activities  replacing  imports)  are  not  related  to  the  size  of  the 
population.  They  are  determined  by  factors  of  a very  different  kind,  factors 
which  influence  the  location  of  industry  and  among  which  the  wage  level  in 
a given  area  pla>%  a prominent  role. 

The  assumption  that  demand  for  labour  in  non-basic  activities  (Lj>k) 
proportional  to  the  working  population  (P)  is  expressed  by: 

Ldn-yP  (4) 

in  which  the  coefiicient  y is  a constant  of  proportionality.  The  use  of  P in  the 
above  equation  also  implies  the  assumption  that  the  working  population  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  total  population. 

In  deriving  an  equation  for  the  demand  for  labour  in  basic  industries  (Ldb), 
we  shall  choose  to  distinguish  between  the  following  two  independent  variables : 

a)  the  wage  or  income  differential  (o)  — <o)  between  the  area  under  study 
and  the  “outside  world”; 

b)  a variable  (Z)  grouping  all  the  other  (exogenous)  variables  which, 
independently  of  wages,  influence  the  level  of  basic  industrial  activity 
in  the  given  area.  Z is  non-regional  in  character;  it  follows  the 
general  ups  and  downs  of  individual  branches  of  industry,  weighted 
in  accordance  with  their  relative  importance  in  the  area. 

We  shall  express  the  demand  for  labour  in  basic  industries  as  follows : 

Ldb  — — P (<»>  — <5)  + Z (5) 

Equation  (S)  has  been  formulated  in  such  a way  that,  in  the  absence  of 
any  wage  differences  between  the  area  studied  and  the  outside  world  (<o  — <o) 
= 0,  Z alone  represents  the  area’s  demand  for  workers  in  baric  activities. 
It  should  be  no'led  that  the  coefficient  p is  a function  of  the  mobility  of  demand 
for  labour.  This  coefficient  P,  as  well  as  a and  y,  will  be  the  subject  of  further 
discussion. 

The  total  demand  for  labour  (Lj>)  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  demands  for 
labour  in  basic  and  non-basic  activities.  This  equation  : 

Ld  — Ldb  + Ldn  (6) 

is  an  identity  and  requires  no  further  discussion. 

The  final  equation  required  for  our  model  states  that  the  total  labour 
demand  is  just  met  by,  or  is  equal  to,  the  total  labour  supply.  That  is  to  say ; 

Ld  = Ls  (7) 

This  clearly  implies  that  conditions  of  full  employment  prevail  in  the 
area.  Equation  (7)  therefore,  may  not  appear  very  accurate  if  applied  to  the 
short-range  economic  situation  existing  in  many  countries.  We  are  primarily 
concerned,  however,  with  long-range  developments  as  exemplified  in  Belgium, 
a country  enjoying  overall  conditions  of  low  unemployment.  We  will  therefore 
accept  the  limitations  implidt  in  equation  (7).  Furthermore,  as  we  shall  see, 
it  is  possible,  even  under  conditions  of  prolonged  full-employment,  to  experience 
large  differences  in  income  level  between  areas.  In  any  event,  our  immediate 
purpose  is  merely  to  demonstrate  how  a serviceable  model  can  be  set  up. 
We  shall  therefore  restrict  the  model  to  the  seven  equations  derived  above. 

From  the  “structural”  equations  (I)  through  (7),  two  important  “reduced- 
form”  equations,  one  for  population,  the  other  for  income,  may  be  derived : 


P = eT' — n (P-i  + A"  P)  + a_L  n S ^ 

P-ra(l— r)  P + a(l— y) 
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(9) 


P + a(l~Y)'*"^  ' ■ p + a(l~Y) 

Equation  (8)  shows  that  the  present  total  population  is  determined  by  the 
total  population  one  period  earlier,  the  natural  population  growth  that  has 
taken  place  since  then,  and  the  growth  potential  of  industry.  Equation  (9) 
shows  the  influence  of  ^e  same  variable  on  the  difference  in  wa^  level  between 
the  area  under  consideration  and  the  "^outside  world’". 

Inspection  of  equations  (8)  and  (9),  in  turn,  enables  us  to  draw  two  impor* 
tant  conclusions: 


1.  Total  population  varies  in  the  same  sense  as  do  natural  population 
growth  and  the  growth  potential  of  industry.  (Its  partial  derivatives 
with  respect  to  both  variables  are  positive.) 

2.  Per  capita  income  varies  in  the  same  sense  as  the  growth  potential 
of  industry,  but  in  the  sense  opposite  to  that  of  natural  population 
growth.  (The  partial  derivative  of  per  capita  income  with  respect 
to  industrial  growth  potential  is  positive,  but  it  is  negative  with  respect 
to  natural  population  growth.) 

The  three  coefficients,  a,  ^ and  y,  determine  the  sensitivity  of  both  P and 
ci>  — u to  each  one  of  the  two  variables:  ""natural  population  growth”,  and 
""growth  potential  of  industry”.  We  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  significance 
of  these  coeffidents. 


The  coefficient  a 

a,  we  might  say,  represents  the  mobility  of  labour.  The  larger  the  value 
of  a,  the  stronger  ^11  be  the  influence  of  wage  differentials  on  migration.  In 
classical  economic  theory,  with  ""perfect”  mobility  of  labour,  a would  have 
been  assumed  infinite.  We  need  but  substitute  iiffinity  for  a in  equations  (8) 
and  (9)  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  assumption  that  the  mobility  of 
labour  is  perfect.  We  then  obtain : 
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Clearly,  in  this  case,  the  growth  of  the  working  population  is  no  longer 
affected  by  natural  population  growth  : it  ouly  responds  to  the  growth  potential 
of  industry.  Workers  shift  immediately  to  areas  where  wages  are  higher. 
This  results  in  complete  equalisation  of  per  capita  income  among  regions 
ci>  becomes  equal  to  u. 

In  another  extreme  case,  a is  assumed  to  be  zero.  This  means  that  workers 
will  not  move,  whatever  might  be  the  wage  differential  incentive.  Equations  (8) 
and  (9)  then  reduce  to : 

a ^ 0,  P = P_i  + A«  P (12) 

and 

«_0,  a,-iS  = -i:^(P_,  + A«P)+ ‘z  (13) 

In  thi^  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  growth  of  the  worlting  population  has 
become  a function  of  a single  variable : natural  population  growth.  It  is 
under  these  conditions,  too,  that  income  differential  is  most  sensitive  to  the 
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negative  influence  of  the  growth  in  the  working  population  and  to  the  positive 
influence  of  the  rate  of  expansion  of  industry. 

The  coefficient  p 

p represents  the  mobility  of  the  demand  for  labour;  it  is  thus  closely  related 
to  the  mobility  of  capital,  that  is  to  say,  of  industry  itself.  If  ^ is  large,  and 
if  the  wage  differential  becomes  unfavourable  to  entrepreneurs,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  a quick  shift  in  the  demand  for  labour  will  occur,  from  the  area 
under  study  to  the  ^outside  world”,  and  conveisely.  A low  value  of  p would 
indicate  a low  mobility  of  the  demand  for  labour : under  these  conditions, 
the  localisation  of  industry  will  be  little  influenced,  even  by  appreciable  differ- 
ences in  wage  levels. 

We  shall  again  consider  two  extreme  cases : p — oo  and  ^ = 0.  Sub- 
stituting these  values  into  (8)  and  (9),  we  obtain,  respectively, 

p = 00  P = P„i-|-A«P  (14) 

and 

P=oo,  b)  — c5  = 0 (15) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  coefficient  a,  the  assiunption  that  p = oo  corresponds 
to  classical  economic  theory.  Again,  in  accordance  with  the  viewpoint  of  the 
classicists,  income  differences  disappear.  But  now — in  contra:t  with  what 
happens  when  a ^ oo, — increase  in  the  total  active  population  depends  solely 
upon  natural  population  growth.  It  is  clear  that  this  must  be  so,  for,  under 
these  conditions,  industry  immediately  moves  to  regions  where  lower  wage 
levels  prevail;  this  results  in  the  disappearance  of  income  differentials,  and 
workers  have  no  incentive  to  migrate. 

Letting  p = 0,  equations  (8)  and  (9)  become,  respectively, 

and 

p = 0 <.-5=l(P_,+  A»P)  + -^^Z  (17) 

In  this  case,  therefore,  growth  in  the  working  population  is  determined 
solely  by  the  expansion  of  industry.  The  wage  differential  is  under  the  influence 
of  natural  increases  in  working  population,  and  also  of  the  expansion  of 
industry. 

The  coefficient  y 

The  value  of  y helps  to  evaluate  the  ratio  of  the  rate  of  natural  increase  of 
the  population  to  the  rate  of  expansion  of  industry.  From  equation  (17),  it  is 
clear  that  this  ratio  equals  (1  — y).  According  to  empirical  studies  carried  out 
in  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  0.5^  is  a good  approxi- 
mation to  the  value  of  y.  It  follows  that  in  equation  (17),  the  (negative) 
influence  of  the  growth  of  the  working  population  is  about  half  that  of  the 
rate  of  expansion  of  industry. 

Statistical  testing 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a statistical  test  of  the  model,  as  applied  to 
Belgium.^  Our  basis  will  again  be  the  nine  provinces  of  the  country.  Further- 


1.  Estimated  by  means  of  the  ‘*minimum  requirement  method”. 

2.  The  test  is  only  valid  for  the  ‘*reduced>form”  equations.  The  individual  structural 
equations  may  not  be  tested  in  this  manner. 
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more,  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  testing  the  “income'*  equation.  First,  how- 
ever, it  will  help  to  modify  this  equation  to  some  degree. 

In  order  to  compare  relative  increases  only,  we  may  let  both 

P_i  and  Z_i 

equal  unity,  in  equation  (9),  noting  that,  just  as 

P = P_i  + A”  P»  Z = + A Z 

Equation  (9)  then  becomes 


(0  — (0  — 
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^ + a(l— y) 


A»P  + 


1 


P + a(l  — y) 


A Z "f* 


P + a(l— y) 


(18) 


Since  P_x  and  Z_i  are  both  equal  to  unity,  A P,  A”  P and  A Z are  fractions  and 
may  be  expressed  as  percent  increases. 

AZ  is  directly  related  to  the  economic-structure  index.  This  index  is  the 
weighted  average  of  the  national  growth  potentials  of  all  industries.  If  we 
call  AZ'  the  corresponding  rate  of  increase  in  total  employment,  and  if  we 
accept  a value  of  0.5  as  a fair  estimate  for  y»  then  we  may  say  that  A Z will  be 
equal  to  about  half  A Z' ; A Z will,  then,  be  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as 
the  coefiScient  of  the  natural  increase  of  population. 

It  is  somewhat  aiore  difiScult  to  estimate  A”  P and  A P,  which  relate  to  the 
working,  rather  than  to  the  total  population.  In  the  absence  of  reliable  data 
on  the  natural  increase  of  the  working  population,  it  is  the  natural  rate  of 
increase  of  total  population  that  must  be  used,  as  an  approximation. 

The  following  table  lists  per  capita  income  levels  for  the  nine  provinces 
of  Belgium,  based  on  a national  index  of  100  for  the  year  1959. 


Table  8.  PER  CAPITA  INCOME  IN  BELGIAN  PROVINCES 


PROVINCE 


PER  CAPITA 
INCOME  (H') 


Antwerp 

Brabant  

West  Flanders 

East  Flanders  

Hainaut 

U6ge 

Umbu^ 

Luxembourg 

Namur 


104 

128 

83 

79 

96 

113 

73 

72 

89 


The  weighted  average  of  the  income  levels  listed  above  is  100,  a level 
which  represents,  for  any  one  of  the  nine  provinces,  the  mean  income 
level  prevailing  outside  the  area.  Thus,  letting  m — 100,  we  can  correlate 
corre^onding  values  of  (co  — ei),  the  autonomous  increase  in  employment^ 
and  the  natural  population  increase^  for  the  nine  Belgian  provinces. 

We  then  obtain,  with  a correlation  coefiScient  of  0.85,  the  following  fit  ; 

(0  — 100  = — 2.75  A»  P + 2.27  A Z — 4.3  (19) 


1.  From  Table  7,  page  42. 
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i the  standard  error  for  the  coefficient  of  P being  h02  while  that  for  the  coeffi* 

^ cient  of  A Z is  0.85.  Equation  (19)  may  be  used  to  obtain  calculated  values 

\ of  CO  (co^)  for  the  provinces,  by  substituting  the  values  of  A^  P and  A Z pertaining 

f 0 each  province 

i <o*  = — 2,75  A»P  + 2.27  AZ  + 95.7  (20) 

[ This  relationship  is  illustrated  graphically  on  page  49. 

f The  coefficients  of  equations  (19)  and  (20)  fall  within  the  range  of  expected 

I values.  It  is  apparent  that  differences  in  income  between  provinces  can  be 

: roughly  explained  by  the  two  factors  selected. 

\ Table  9 will  help  to  appreciate  the  quantitative  influences  of  each  of  the 

two  variables. 

Table  9.  ACTUAL  AND  THEOREHCAL  DEVIATIONS 
FROM  AVERAGE  INCOME  IN  BELGIAN  PROVINCES 


i 


I 


PROVINCE 

ACnjAt 
DEVIATION 
PROM  AVERAOB 
INCOME 

THEORPnCAt 
DEVunON 
FROM  AVET  '^1 
INOOM' 

INFLUENCE 
OP  POPULATION 
OROWIH 

INFLUENCE 
OP  INPUStlOAI. 
OXOWTH 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Antwerp  

+ 11 

+ 9,2 

— 4.9 

+ 14,1 

Brabant  

+ 35 

+ 27,8 

+ 7.1 

+ 20,7 

West  Flanders 

— 10 

— 0,6 

— 4,9 

+ 4,3 

East  Flanders 

— 14 

+ 0,9 

+ 1.4 

— 0.5 

Hainaut 

+ 3 

— 6,8 

+ 10.7  • 

— 17.5 

Ll^ 

+ 20 

+ 6,4 

+ I2.I 

— 5.7 

Umburg  

— 20 

— 30,2 

— 27.5 

— 2,7 

Luxembourg 

—21 

— 10.3 

+ I.I 

— II.4 

Namur 

— 4 

+ 4,0 

+ 5,8 

— 1.8 

t*  Due  10  roundingt  the  flvuies  do  not  add  up  exactly  to  mo* 


\ 

Column  1 is  a list  of  the  actual  deviations  between  each  province’s  income  ] 

level  and  the  unweighted  average  of  the  provinces.  Column  2 is  a correspond-  \ 

ing  list  of  the  calculated  or  ^theoretical”  deviations.  It  is  clear  that  the  two  ^ 

sets  of  deviations  follow  roughly  parallel  trends.  Columns  3 and  4 show  to 
what  extent  the  deviations  may  be  attributed  to  population  growth  and  indu- 
strial growth.  The  following  interesting  observations  may  be  made ; 

a)  The  fact  that  Antwerp’s  income  is  above  the  average  is  due  to  a very 
favourable  economic  structure  which  dominates  the  negative  influence 
of  population  increase. 

b)  Brabant’s  hi^  income  is  due  to  a very  low  population  growth  \ 

combined  with  a very  favourable  industrial  structure. 

c)  The  income  of  Hainaut  is  about  average.  The  very  unfavourable 
structure  is,  to  a large  extent,  compensated  by  a very  low  natural 

population  growth.  1 

d)  In  Limburg  the  unfavourable  economic  structure  and  the  ve^  high 
natural  increase  in  population  both  contribute  to  a very  low  income 

level.  1 

c)  In  the  province  of  Luxembourg  the  negative  influence  of  the  unfavour-  \ 

able  structure  is  the  cause  of  the  low  income.  ] 
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Figure  1.  ACTUAL  (w)  AND  CALCULATED  (w*)  INCOME-LEVELS 

IN  Belgian  Provinces 


Actual  (w)  and  calculated  (w>t)  income-levels  Influence  of  natural  population  growth 

in  Bel^an  provinces 


/)  The  case  of  Udge  is  patticutarly  interesting.  In  spite  of  a rather 
unfavourable  economic  structure  this  province^  in  virtue  of  its 
extremely  low  natural  population  growft»  enjo^  a relatively  hi^ 
level  of  income. 

If  it  h^  been  possible  to  introduce  the  capital  inten»^  of  industry  into 
the  models  it  is  likely  that  a considerably  better  fit  would  have  been  obtained. 
Unfortunately^  however^  the  data  concerning  this  factor  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces were  inadequate.  Consideration  of  this  factor  would  no  doubt  help 
to  explain  the  higiher  than  predicted  income  levels  of  U^ge  and  Hainaut»  and 
the  correspondingly  lower  levels  prevailing  in  West  and  East  Flanders.  It  is 
to  be  expected^  of  course^  that  the  introduction  of  this  factor  would  present 
some  theoretic^  difiSculties^  since  capital  intenaty»  although  partly  autonomous^ 
is  also  undoubtedly  affect^  by  existing  wage  level  differences. 

Comparative  historical  studies^ 

Another  approach  to  the  study  of  labour  supply  and  demand  consists 
in  the  application  of  techniques  of  comparative  Ustorical  analysis.  Such 


1.  ^plied  also  by  the  Dutch  Planniag  Bureau  in  **Een  verkemiii^  der  eeommisehe 
toekomtmgeUjkheden  van  Nederlandy  1950-1970'%  The  Ha^e»  November  1955. 
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methods,  compared  with  the  use  of  cross-sectional  models,  tend  to  place  more 
^phasis  on  the  long-term  regional  development  of  industry  (usually  with 
regard  to  employment)  and  on  the  long-term  evolution  of  the  labour  supply. 
In  conducting  a study  of  this  kind,  one  might  proceed  as  follows : 

1.  By  means  of  regression  analysis  relate  the  development  of  employment 
within  an  area,  by  branch  of  industry,  to  total  employment  in  the 
nation  over  as  long  a period  of  time  as  possible.  Censuses  are  the 
main  source  of  data  for  studies  of  this  kind.  The  required  statistics 
are  usually  available,  therefore,  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  going  back, 
say  to  1890  or  1900. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  national  forecasts,  estimate  future  employment  in 
every  area,  by  branch  of  industry  for,  say,  1970  or  1980. 

3.  Estimate  the  ^ture  natural  growth  of  the  working  poptdation,  in  each 
area,  until  1970  or  1980. 

4.  By  combining  the  estimates  made  in  2.  and  3.  above,  obtain  estimates 
of  the  net  surplus  or  shortage  of  labour  in  each  area. 

Such  forecasts  of  labour  shortages  or  surpluses  in  different  areas  provide 
a valuable  indication  of  the  population  migrations  that  may  be  required  to 
minimise  unemployment  in  the  nation.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  merely 
to  know  how  much  migration  there  skouldhe.  It  would  be  equally  important 
to  be  able  to  estimate  what  future  migrations  actually  w///be,  so  as  to  permit 
comparisons  to  be  made  \rith  the  desirable  migration  movements. 

Good  insight  into  this  latter  problem  must  be  based  upon  a sound  under- 
standing of  the  economic,  social  and  psychological  factors  affecting  miration. 
Unfortunately,  knowledge  in  this  field  is,  at  present,  very  limited. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  quantitative  analysis  described  above  should  be 
consider^  as  a powerful  tool  for  analysing  the  probable  future  development 
of  the  areas  of  a nation.  Combined  with  more  detailed  migration  analysis 
it  can  give  us  an  insist  into  future  labour  surpluses  and  shortages  in  selected 
areas. 

The  graphs  on  pages  51  and  52  provide  an  example  of  the  kind  of  consistent 
trend  that  can  be  observed  over  a period  of  time,  relating  employment  in  a 
given  area  and  in  a particular  branch  of  industry  to  total  employment  in  the 
nation.  The  metal  industry  is  the  branch  concerned,  and  the  areas  are  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  period  covered  is  1900  to  1960. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  graphs,  that  the  development  of  the  metal  industries 
in  all  areas  has  b^n  marked  by  a high  dejp'ee  of  regularity.  One  should  not 
expect  the  trends  to  be  so  regular,  of  course,  in  all  areas  and  in  all  branches  of 
industry.  Still,  the  method  described  above  will  usualty  make  it  possible  to 
estimate  future  total  regional  employment  with  fair  accuracy.  In  view  of  this, 
we  may  consider  that  the  method  has  added  to  our  understanding  of  the 
processes  of  the  econonuc  development  of  areas.  We  believe  this  to  be  true 
not  only  in  the  case  of  long-term  analysis,  but  also  in  the  case  of  medium  and 
short-term  analysis. 
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Figure  2.  Provinces  of  Holland 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  METAL  INDUSTRIES 
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Figure  3*  Provinces  of  Holland 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  METAL  INDUSTRIES 
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Chapter  3 

CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  POLICY 
ON  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 


Introduction* 


Development  criteria 


The  comparative  area  studies  described  above  exempliiy  some  of  the 
methods  that  may  be  used  to  determine  the  relative  economic  situations  of  the 
^ areas  making  up  a country.  Given  the  results  of  such  studies  and  the  criteria 

I on  which  central  government  policy  is  based,  it  becomes  possible  to  make  a 

I rational  choice  of  the  areas  to  be  considered  ^‘development*"  areas.  It  is  very 

i important  to  us  how  this  choice  is  made.  We  shall  pause,  therefore,  to  consider 

[ the  criteria  used  in  some  countries  to  designate  development  areas. 


Austria 

Criteria  for  spedal  area  assistance  are  : 

1.  Unemployment  rates  25  per  cent  or  more  above  national  average, 

2.  Per  capita  taxes  of  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  average  Federal  yield, 

3.  ^eable  values  of  properties,  agricidtuie  and  forestry,  below  the 
Federal  average. 


Belgium^ 

a)  Considerable,  persistent  unemployment  or  permanent  lack  of  employ* 

ment.  ] 

b)  Heavy  migration  causing  such  reduction  in  population  as  may  1 

endanger  the  normal  functioning  of  existing  public  and  social  services.  I 

c)  Seaso^,  weekly  or  dmly  commuting  by  an  important  part  of  the  | 

active  population  under  unfavourable  conditions.  j 

d)  The  existence  or  the  expectation  of  sta^tion  in  important  segments  I 

of  economic  activity,  with  the  possibility  of  further  unfavourable  | 

consequences.  I 

Development  areas  are,  in  principle,  designated  for  a period  of  three  i 

years.  Among  these  the  Borinage  Centre  and  the  Zuiderkempen  are  specifically  ] 

given  priority.  The  combined  populations  of  these  areas  may  not  exceed  ] 

15  per  cent  of  the  national  population.  ] 


1.  Area  redevelopment  policies  in  Britain  and  the  countries  of  the  Common  Market.  i 

Frederic  Meyers.  Los  Angeles  (to  be  published  in  196^.  | 

n.  Leo  Klaassen  : **Regiottal  Policy  in  the  Benelux  Countries^,  Rotterdam,  p.  76.  1 
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The  criteria  for  the  selection  of  areas  have  been  based  on  employment 
and  unemployment  records  for  summer  months,  rather  than  on  the  annual 
average,  in  order  to  avoid  undue  emphasis  on  winter  unemployment  in  areas 
where  the  main  problem  is  seasonal  in  character.  A number  of  other  measures 
may  be  taken  by  the  government  to  combat  the  problems  of  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment. 

Under  the  established  criteria,  a National  Employment  Service  area 
qualifies  as  a designated  area  provided : 

a)  it  has  been  classified  by  the  Department  of  Labour  as  a Labour 
Surplus  Area  for  one-half  or  more  of  the  summer  months  (May  to 
October)  during  the  past  ei^t  years  and  it  has  experienced  an  employ- 
ment increase  of  less  than  one-half  the  national  average  over  the  same 
period;  or, 

b)  it  has  been  classified  by  the  Department  of  Labour  as  a Labour 
Surplus  Area  for  one-tl^  or  more  of  the  summer  months  (May  to 
October)  during  the  past  e^t  years  and  it  has  experienced  an  employ- 
ment decrease  over  the  sanae  period;  or, 

c)  it  has  been  dassified  by  the  Department  of  Labour  as  a Labour  Surplus 
Area  for  one-half  or  more  of  the  summer  months  (May  to  October) 
during  the  past  three  years  and  it  has  experienced  an  employment 
decrease  in  each  one  of  the  past  three  years. 

However,  an  area  shall  not  be  designated  if  the  average  monthly  National 
Employment  Service  Registrations  fo;*  the  three  months  of  May,  June  and 
July,  expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  total  number  of  paid  workers  in  the 
area, 

i)  is  less  in  the  current  year  than  in  the  preceding  year  and  less  in  the 
preceding  year  than  in  the  year  preceding  that  year,  and 

h*)  is  less  in  the  current  year  than  in  the  year  preceding  the  preceding 
year  by  at  least  45  per  cent;  and 

the  area  would  not,  if  the  three  months  of  May,  June  and  July  in  we  current 
year  were  considei^  to  be  a single  month,  have  been  classified  by  the 
Department  of  Labour  as  a Substantial  Labour  Surplus  Area  for  that 
month. 

Provision  is  made  for  flexibility  in  extending  boundaries  of  designated 
areas  and  for  adding  new  National  Bnployment  Service  areas  to  the  list  of 
designated  areas  as  soon  as  they  fulfil  the  criteria  for  eligibility. 

In  this  regard,  the  Ministers  announced  tiiat  a conti^ous  locality  may  be 
added  to  a designated  mea  and  thus  be  eligible  for  spe^  federal  assistance, 
if  the  undertaking  of  a development  project  or  projects  in  such  a locality  would 
contribute  appreciably  to  the  mnployment  of  persons  residing  in  the  originally 
designated  area.  Proposals  by  industry  for  projects  for  consideration  of  the 
government  are  to  be  encouraged  respecting  both  designated  and  contiguous 
areas. 

All  National  Employment  Service  areas  will  be  reviewed  annmdly  by  the 
Department  of  Labour  and  those  new  meas  ^ch  quality,  along  with  those 
areas  which  no  longer  quality,  will  be  announced  by  that  Department. 


1.  l*re$s  Release.  Department  of  ladustiy,  Ottawa,  September,  1963. 
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Denmark 

In  Denmark,  no  precise  criteria  have  been  set  up  to  designate 
development  areas.  However,  development  measures  may  be  taken  in  areas 
where: 

a)  unemployment  is  higher  than  average; 

b)  there  is  a net  movement  of  emigration; 

c)  the  degree  of  industrialisation  is  low;  and 

d)  the  economic  structure  is  in  disequilibrium 
Four  m^or  regions  with  27  per  cent  of  the  national  population  have  in 

practice  received  special  attention. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany' 

The  criteria  in  Germany  are : 

a)  Gross  per  capita  product  approximately  SO  per  cent  of  Federal 
average. 

b)  Industrial  employment  rate  (number  of  industrial  jobs  per  1,000) 
approximately  Vs  of  Federal  average. 

c)  Migration  in  excess  of  10  departures  out  of  1,000  inhabitants  yearly. 

These  values  were  determined  so  that  development  areas  would  not 
exceed  10  per  cent  of  total  population. 

The  designated  areas  on  die  basis  of  these  criteria  are  the  most  thinly 
populated  areas  with  small  agricultural  enterprises. 

France^ 

Regional  polity  covers  the  whole  country.  Under  the  IVdi  Plan 
(1962'1965),  the  National  Plan  was  regionalize  particularly  as  concerns 
[ public  investments.  Seven  of  the  10  western  regions  are  economically 

I relatively  stagnant.  Certain  re^ons  in  the  East  are  encountering  economic 

[ difficulties.  The  main  determining  factors  used  for  classifying  regions  are  : 

I — changes  in  total  peculation 

^ — equilibrium  between  the  rural  and  urban  population 

I — potential  population  pressure  • rural  exodus 

— indices  of  global  per  capita  income 

I — indices  of  agricultural  income 

i — wage  levels 

— levels  of  savings 

I A local  or  development  area  within  a region  may  be  designated  if 

; one  of  the  following  criteria  ^ply : 

^ a)  Exceptionally  high  total  or  partial  unemployment,  or  a very  lar^ 

i number  of  job  seekers, 

f b)  The  likelihood  that  such  a situation  will  arise,  as  a result  of. 

i)  Expected  shutdowns  or  cut*backs  on  the  part  of  business  or. 
if)  The  numba  of  young  people  finisffing  their  school  careers  bdng 
[ disproportionately  high  in  relation  to  the  number  of  new  openings 

[ expected  to  be  created  within  existing  or  new  businesse  nterprises. 

1.  Iofoimationenhi$titutjfurRauinforschung,BadGodesberg,13.  JahrgangNa  16/63. 

2.  Meyers,  op.  dt.  Fart  III.  “Regional  Development  Possibilities  in  France**,  Piene 

[ Bauchet,  Paris  1963,  pages  47-48. 
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tU)  A continuii^  excess  of  rural  manpower,  taking  into  account  the 
foreseeable  growth  in  production  and  improvement  in  agriculture 
methods. 


I 
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Gr£\t  Britain^ 

The  prior  technique  of  selecting  development  districts  consisted  of  listing 
as  a **district**  any  local  employment  exchange  area  or  group  of  areas  witUn 
which  the  rate  of  unemployment  had  reached  or  was  likely  to  reach  4.5  per  cent. 
The  **district**  ^s  struck  off  the  list  as  soon  as  enough  new  jobs  were  in  prospect 
to  bring  the  unemployment  rate  down  to  a reasonable  level  unless  there  was 
some  immediate  reason  to  ex^t  unemployment  to  rise  again.  A new  policy 
calls  for  eight  growth  areas  in  Scotland  and  one  larger  one  in  North-East 
England.  No  part  of  the  latter  zone  **will  be  recalled  ^m  the  list  until  there 
is  strong  evidence  of  a genera  and  sustained  improvement  in  employment 
in  the  region  as  a whole**. 

The  percentage  of  all  employees  covered  by  development  districts 
has  from  time  to  time  varied  between  11  and  IS  percent  of  the  national 
population. 


Greece 

a)  Pronounced  underemployment. 

b)  Low  income  per  capita. 

c)  Inadequate  economic  and  social  inffastructure  (roads,  communica- 
tions, land  improvement  works,  centres  of  higher  learning,  eto.). 

d)  Fragmented  agricultural  holdings  sometimes  ^ed  **postage  stamp 
farms**. 

Italy* 

а)  Measures  are  taken  to  develop  the  economically  and  socially  back- 
imd  areas  rather  than  to  assist  in  the  reconversion  of  declining 
industrial  areas. 

б)  Policy  is  implemented  predominantly  by  measures  of  a sectoral 
nature,  with  ^e  vmy  important  exception  of  the  Mezzogiomo,  where 
the  regional  concept  of  development  has  prevailed. 

c)  Some  pressures  are  bring  appli^,  favouring  greater  differentiation 
of  the  economic  poli^  in  the  future,  and  favouring  its  conception 
and  implementarion  on  a regional  level.  In  terms  of  operations,  how- 
ever, these  tendencies  have  not  yet  found  any  significant  materiri 
expression. 

Netherlands* 

a)  The  problem  of  structural  unemployment  is  acute. 

b)  A solution  by  means  of  migration  cmmot  reasonably  be  found. 


1.  Meyers,  op.  dt.  Part  VI,  **Reriona!  Policy  in  Great  Britain**,  Alan  3.  Odber,  Durham 
1963,  page  54. 

2.  Meyers,  op.  dt.  Fart  V,  **Regiojial  Development  Polides  in  Itaty**,  Ettoie  Massaoesi, 
Rome  1963,  pages  9'10. 

3.  M^ers,  op.  dt..  Part  11.  **R«gional  Poli^  in  the  Benelux  Countries**,  Rotterdam 
1963,  page  30. 
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c)  A solution  by  means  of  industrialisation  of  the  area  seems  possible. 

d)  The  total  costs  of  the  development  plan  can  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits. 

Within  the  designated  “stimulation  areas**  20  primary  and  27 
secondary  “development  nuclef’  have  been  designated. 

Central  Oovernment  Redevelopment  activities  concentrate  on  thf  . 


Norway 

a)  Hi^  unemployment  rate. 

b)  Low  income  level. 

c)  Excessive  outmigration  from  rural  areas. 


Sweden 

Sweden  *s  industrial  location  policy  is  directed  to  the  support  of  economic 
activity  aimed  at  supporting  life  in  regions  where  total  costs  tend  to  be 
minimum.  It  is  not  only  costs  to  the  enterprise  that  are  taken  into  account 
in  this  assessment^  but  also  costs  to  be  met  at  public  e?qpense»  such  as  the 
construction  of  housing  and  the  provision  of  various  services.  The  industrial 
location  policy  is  co-ordinated  with  a policy  of  full  employment.  Special 
attention  is  therefore  given  to  regions  with  a considerable  degree  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

A modification  in  this  programme  will  be  introduced  by  a bill  currently 
being  considered  by  Parliament  which  would  declare  the  Northern  section  of 
the  country  as  a “problem  area**.  The  National  Labour  Market  Board  on  the 
basis  of  its  research  and  planning  activities  will  have  power  to  direct  and  advise 
on  the  use  of  financial  support  for  establishing  or  enlarging  private  industrial 
plants  in  the  selected  growth  centres  in  these  areas.  Public  investment  in 
community  services  will  also  be  coorcfinated  to  ensure  support  for  these  centres. 


Turkey 

For  the  purpose  of  the  first  national  five-year  plan>  regions  have  been 
divided  into  four  categories : 

i)  those  having  a high  economic  development  potential 
li)  those  which  are  socially  and  economically  under-developed^ 

/iO  urban  areas  with  population  and  industrial  problems^ 
iv)  regions  whose  problems  derive  from  rapid  industri^sation. 

The  miteria  for  geographic  establishment  of  programme  regions  are  based 
on  data  collected  firom  inventory  studies  of  current  information  and  statistics 
concerning : 

d)  estimated  agricultural  income^ 

6)  estimated  income  from  non-agricultural  sources^ 

c)  the  capaci^  of  conununications  networks^ 

d)  domestic  and  industrial  consumption  of  electricity^ 

e)  the  capacity  of  various  social  services^  such  as  the  number  of  hospital 
beds»  school  classrooms^  etc. 
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United  States 

In  the  United  States,  the  eligibility  of  an  area  to  be  considered  a develop- 
ment area  is  based  on  a sliding  scale  of  excess  unemployment  above  the  national 
average.  Two  criteria  are  applied : 

a)  unemployment  in  the  area  has  to  average  at  least  6 per  cent  during 
the  qualifying  period, 

b)  unemployment  has  to  average; 

i)  50  per  cent  above  the  national  average  for  three  of  die 
preceding  four  calendar  years,  or 
a)  75  per  cent  above  the  national  average  for  the  three  prece- 
ding calendar  years,  or 

///)  100  per  cent  above  the  national  average  for  one  of  the  prece- 
ding two  calendar  years. 

Urban-industrial  redevelopment  areas  include  almost  20  percent  of 
the  nation--  ^'>bour  force. 

In  fact,  there  is  little  essential  difference  between  the  various  criteria 
listed  above.  Practically  all  are  negative  criteria:  evidently,  the  governments 
give  priority  in  their  thinking  to  really  distressed,  rather  than  merely  develop- 
mental areas. 

Prior  to  the  recent  changes,  Alan  J.  Odber  indicates  this  very  pointedly, 
speaking  about  existing  policies  in  Great  Britain : *The  question  has  still  not 
been  answered  as  to  whether  the  British  Government  will  take  a step,  roug^y 
equivalent  to  the  breakthrough  of  1934-36  when  industrial  estates  and  officid 
subsidies  were  launched.  The  new  bredcthrough  would  be  the  reversal  of 
poliQT  in  the  way  advocated  above,  the  adaptation  of  a long  term  coherent 
poli(^  of  concentrating  development  in  tiie  economically  most  suitable  parts 
of  the  problem  regions  and  of  thinking  more  in  terms  of  economic  growth 
than  unemployment  If  they  are  brave  enough  to  do  this,  they  may  find  that 
if  &ey  look  after  the  growth  some  of  the  employment  will  look  after  itselT’.^ 
The  new  programme  for  growth  areas  adapts  this  approach. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  one  would  expect  that  the  factor  having 
the  greatest  weight  in  selecting  an  area  would  be  the  area’s  development 
potential;  in  practice,  it  is  usually  such  factors  as  the  area’s  level  of  employment, 
standard  of  living,  and  the  like,  that  prevail.^  The  lower  these  standards,  the 
larger  tiie  probability  that  a given  area  will  be  designated  as  a ^^development 
area”. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  sort  of  policy  is  subject  to  severe  criticism.  **The 
case  for  not  helping  to  survive  many  upland  mining  villages  whose  communica- 
tions are  hopeless,  whose  industry  has  gone  with  the  mines,  and  whose  social 
amenities  are  non-existent,  is  all  too  evident.  But  there  are  other  large,  old  and 
respectable  places,  now  witiun  Lord  Hailsham’s  growth  zone,  that  it  would 
in  the  long  run  be  wasteful  to  help  to  a furious  health”.^ 


1.  Meyers,  op.  dt.,  Alan  J.  Odber,  “Regional  Policy  in  Great  Britain**,  page  120. 

2.  An  interesting  an>roach  to  the  tvoblm  of  optumim  allocation  of  resources  between 
the  regions  of  a nation  is  to  be  found  in  Cahiers  de  Vlmthat  de  Science  £commigueAppUqaie 

octobre^  1963,  J.  Paelinck  : “Croissance  r^rionale  et  mise  en  valeur  des  tessouroes  en 
Amddque  Latine**.  Annexe  : *^ote  sur  I’allocation  optimale  des  ressources  entre  les  diverses 
t^ons  d*un  terntoire**.  In  this  article,  a simple  linear  programme  is  used. 

3.  The  Economist^  ‘The  cases  of  conscience",  7th  December,  1963,  p.  1052. 
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Beiyamin  Ward’s  **Froblem  of  Greek  Regional  Development”^  might  also 
be  quoted  in  this  context : **ls  it  not  possible  that  the  regional  development 
effort  is  being  oriented  in  the  wrong  directions;  that  there  may  exist  areas  in 
which  search  for  and  development  of  re^onal  projects  wOl  yield  far  greater 
returns  to  national  objecitives  than  those  currently  undertaken?  To  put  the 
question  another  way : To  what  extent  is  the  commitment  of  resoui<,es  to 
regional  development  based  on  a <»ueful  consideration  of  the  alternative 
available  uses?  The  answer  is  a matter  of  the  search  for  alternative  regions 
and  the  exploration  of  their  development  possibilities”. 

The  real  issues,  of  coume,  are  less  clearly  defined  than  we  have  indicated 
above.  For  example,  lack  of  mobility  on  the  part  of  the  popitiation  can 
seriously  impede  the  implementation  of  a “rational”  regional  policy;  this 
factor  alone  compels  many  governments  to  (tirect  a substantial  part  of  their 
efforts  to  underdeveloped  areas  as  suck^  as  well  as  to  areas  that  are,  economic- 
ally speaking,  a better  choice.  Still,  one  may  question  the  wisdom  of  making 
specie  investments  in  areas  where  the  cost  of  (re)development  would  be 
disproportionately  hi^.  Re^ond  policy  should  preclude  wasting  investments 
in  areas  of  minimal  development  potentid.  The  above  argument  has  been 
presented  in  order  to  help  clarify  the  issues  at  stake ; it  is  also  intended  to  show 
that  the  usual  approach  to  the  problem  is  neither  the  only  p<^ssible  approach, 
nor,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  the  most  interesting  one. 

In  any  event,  it  is  a matter  of  record  that  central  government  policy  tends, 
generally,  to  designate  areas  with  a relatively  unfavourable  economy  as  “devel- 
opment areas”.  In  other  words,  central  government  policy,  in  all  countries, 
is  concerned  primarily  with  “distressed  areas”  as  defined  in  Chapter  1;  in 
France,^  it  is  true,  potential  distressed  areas  (declining  prosperity  areas)  are 
also  given  consideration. 

In  subsequent  chapters,  various  areas  will  be  considered  with  respect  to 
which  the  central  and  local  government  policies  are  in  basic  agreement  on  one 
point  at  least;  the  objective  must  be  to  bring  about  a higher  standard  of  living 
within  the  areas  concerned.  Ireland  may  represent  the  only  excq)tion,  at  least 
among  European  countries.  In  the  study  which  preo^ded  publication  of  the 
Fimt  Programme  for  Economic  Development,^  the  following  statement  is 
made: 

“In  our  present  circumstances,  with  virtually  the  whole  country  undeve- 
loped, it  seems  wasteful  to  subsi(fise  remote  areas  specially  by  provi^ng  more 
extentive  grants.  Special  subsidisation  of  this  kind  entails  additional  burdens 
on  the  community  as  a whole  and  retards  progress  in  the  most  suitable  areas 
where  concentrated  effort  could  give  better  results”. 


A FINANCIAL  PARADOX  IN  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 

Under  these  conditions,  we  would  do  well  to  consider,  first,  the  optimal 
division  of  responsibility  between  the  loc^  and  the  central  governments,  in 
matters  of  (re)development  pohcy. 


1.  Qmter  of  Econotmc  Research,  Athens,  Greece,  op.  dt.,  page  152. 

2.  llie  regional  policy  of  the  European  C^l  and  Steel  Community  is  also  concerned 
with  potential  distress^  areas.  “...  the  Authority  has  not  only  considered  the  actual,  but 
also  the  future  employment...”  Meyers,  op.  cit.  Part  VII,  page  22,  *The  role  of  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  and  the  Common  Market  in  Regional  Policy”. 

3.  Dublin  1958. 
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One  must  not  forget,  of  course,  that  regardless  of  the  stated  policies  of 
each  government,  it  is  the  financial  means  made  available  for  development 
that  set  one  of  the  actual  limits  to  what  can  be  accomplished.  Another  impor- 
tant fact  to  be  remembered  is  that,  especially  under  conditions  of  full  employ- 
ment, the  total  increase  in  employment  in  a country  is  more  or  less  limited  for 
some  time  to  come. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  problem  of  redevelopment  can  best  be 
formulated  as  the  problem  of  ensuring  that  a total  fund  available  for  invest- 
ment shall  be  optimally  distributed  among  the  areas  of  a country;  this  to  be 
accomplished  t^ou^  a suitable  system  of  financial  supports,  due  regard 
being  ^ven  to  the  areas*  development  potential,  expressed  in  terms  of  natural 
resources,  human  capital,  etc. 

The  fact  that  it  is  the  total  fund  available  for  investment  that  determines 
the  limits  of  what  can  be  accomplished  constitutes  the  major  stumbling  block 
in  implementing  an  effective  redevelopment  policy.  For  the  more  progressive 
a given  area,  the  hi^er,  usually,  is  the  income  of  the  local  government,  which 
finds  itself,  ipso  facto,  in  a position  to  boost  local  development  still 
further. 

This  particular  point  is  expressed  very  clearly  by  Eh.  Dietrich  Storbeck 
in  his  **Area  Redevelopment  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany** 

mudi  stronger  influence  on  the  actual  realisation  of  re^onal  economic 
policies  are  the  communities,  which,  again,  formulate  regional  economic 
policy  throng  their  locd  activities,  thou^  these  are  oriented  towards 
completely  different  objectives.  This  orientation  derives  not  only  from  the 
constitutional  autonomy  of  the  communities,  but  also  &om  their  peculiar 
position  witiiin  the  Gennan  financial  system.  Business  taxes,  whose  le\el 
depends  on  either  capital  or  payroll,  are  the  predominant,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  variable  portion  of  community  revenues.  | 

^^Consequently,  community  budgets  are  determined  mainly  by  the  extent  > 

of  industrialisation,  so  that  the  major  goal  of  local  economic  poticy  is  industrial 
development,  me  communities  attempt,  therefore,  by  the  most  varied  | 

methods,  to  attract  new  and  to  enlarge  existing  industries.  However,  in  general  I 

only  the  communities  that  are  finandally  well  situated,  due  to  their  hi^  degree  j 

of  industrialisati^Tcan  afford  to  carry  out  such  a policy.  The  advantages  i 

offered  to  the  companies  they  want  to  attract  often  surpass  the  stimulus  to 
investment  provided  by  the  federal  development  policy.  The  financially  weak 
communities,  on  the  other  hand,  need  their  revenues  in  full  for  current  expend- 
itures. Finally,  the  communities  can  attract  industry  also  by  means  of  general 
economic  and  social  policy  (e.g.  **aid  to  the  middle  class**). 

**In  general,  the  financially  weak  conununities,  who  lack  the  opportunities 
for  industrial  development,  belong  to  the  redevelopment  areas.  Inasmuch 
as  the  financially  strong  commum'ties  (large  cities)  with  their  urban  facilities 
are  already  attractive  to  industry,  the  economic  policy  of  the  communities 
undermines  the  development  measures  of  the  federal  government  and  of  the 
Laender  and  increases  the  divergencies  between  the  rural  and  the  industrial 
communities.  Thus  an  active  redevelopment  policy  for  the  redevelopment  ; 

areas  becomes  even  more  urgent.  At  the  same  time,  however,  this  situation 
explains  also  the  regional  economic  policies  of  the  Laender,  with  which  the 
latter  attempt  to  4e<»ease  their  internal  differences  in  development**, 

1,  Meyers,  op,  dt.,  Part  IV,  Dortmund  1963, 
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A similar  remark  is  made  by  Ettore  Massacesi,'  quoting  Coma-Pellegrini^ : 
^ However,  particularly  in  most  recent  years,  local,  regional,  provincial  or 
greater-communal’  administrations  have  increased  their  efforts  to  analyse 
the  socio-economic  structure  as  such,  and  it  may  be  said  that  today  there  is  no 
region  in  Italy  wluch  does  not  have  voluminous  documentation  on  local 
economic  and  social  conditions.  However,  these  studies  rarely  result  in 
action  because^  the  local  entities  do  not  normally  possess  the  administrative 
and  financial  instruments  conducive  to  effective  support  of  local  economic 
activities”. 

Evidently,  here  there  enters  into  play  the  difference  between  developing 
distressed  areas  and  distressed  areas  on  the  one  hand,  and  prosperity  areas  as 
well  as  potential  distressed  areas  on  the  other.  The  latter  two  are  (still)  rich 
and  thus  are  able  to  spend  much  more  on  the  development  of  the  area  than  are 
the  distressed  and  developing  distressed  areas.  Their  capabilities  for  self-help 
are  considerably  greater  than  those  of  the  low-income  distressed  areas. 

The  main  difficulty  then,  lies  in  the  fact  that  any  policy  aiming  at  the 
development  of  distressed  areas  is  hampered  by  the  powerful  support  that 
prosperity  areas  and  even  potential  distressed  areas  can  lend  their  development 
policies,  in  virtue  of  their  relatively  important  financial  resources. 

17te  main  task  of  the  central  government  therefore  is  to  assist  developing 
distressed  areas  and  dhtressed  areas  to  such  an  extent  that  these  areas  are  enabled 
to  compete  with  the  prosperity  areas  in  implementing  their  development  policy. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  support  be  given  only  to  the  local 
government,  and  only  in  the  form  of  money,  ft  could  also  consist  (as  is 
usually  the  case)  in  the  improvement  of  roads,  railways  and  canals  linking  the 
(re)deveIopment  area  or  areas  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  financial  aid  to 
enterprises  locat^  in  the  area,  planning,  technical  assistance,  feasibility  studies, 
community  faciUfies,  training,  etc.  ft  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance, 
in  such  cases,  that  both  policies  be  closely  co-ordinated. 


Measitres  taken  by  the  central  government 


National  governments  have  at  their  disposal  several  kinds  of  measures 
that  they  may  take  to  stimulate  development  in  selected  areas.  Before  discuss- 
ing these  measures,  however,  we  diould  like  to  point  out  that  even  within  one 
distressed  area,^  it^  is  only  rarely  that  financial  support  is  provided  for 
indisr^minate  distribution  to  any  (or  all)  parts  of  the  area;  usually,  the  assist- 
ant is  directed  mostly,  and  at  times  entirely,  to  "growth  points”  (pdles  de 
croissance)  within  the  area  concerned.  This  approach  seems  to  be  rational, 
even  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  costs  of  the  additional  inffastructure  requi^  for 
the  proposed  incrtses  in  economic  activity.  Beyond  this,  however,  consider- 
ations of  economies  of  scale  in  production  and  transportation,  the  provision 
of  a suitable  industrial  "atmosphere”  and  the  ne^  for  a varied  social  and 
cultural  environment,  are  all  factors  fevouring,  for  reasons  of  efficiency,  the 
development  of  a limited  number  of  "nuclei”.  The  Netherlands,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  France  and  Italy,  all  follow  such  policies  of  nuclei* 
it  is  likely  that  Great  Britain  is  beginning  to  do  likewise. 


1.  ^ redevelopment  policies  in  Britain  and  the  countries  of  the  Common  Market 
Fr^encMeyere,  Los  Angeles.  To  bepublished  in  Los  Angeles  1965.  Part  V,  Ettore  Massa- 
cesi.  Regional  Economic  Devdopment  Policies  in  Italy”,  p.  9. 

m*-t  Coma'Pell^prinl,  “Esperienze  dl  studi  e pianificazbne  regionale  in  Italia”. 

Milano  1962* 
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Clearly,  the  concept  of  a nucleus  is  closely  connected  mth  that  of  the 
optimum  size  of  a city;  and,  in  many  Tiuropean  countyies,  regional  policy 
with  respect  to  the  prosperity  regions  is  in  fact  directly  related  to  the  nuclei 
policy  in  distressed  regions.  An  illustration  of  this  point  might  be  found  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  concentration  of  activities  in  the  western  part  of  the  country 
has  led  to  the  growth  of  three  larger  cities  there : Amsterdam,  Rotterdam  and 
The  Hague.  Generally  it  is  felt  that  further  growth  of  these  cities  will,  due  to 
the  steeply  increasing  per  capita  costs  of  the  infrastructine,  give  rise  to  a lower 
contribution  to  national  income  than  would  the  growth  of  smaller  cities  in  other 
parts  of  the  country— cities  which  are  much  further  from  their  optimal  size 
than  the  three  cities  mentioned.  A shift  of  activities  from  the  large  cities  to 
selected  smaller  dries,  therefore,  seems  to  be  desirable  from  the  national 
economic  point  of  view.  The  total  net  contribution  to  national  income 
(defined  as  total  contribution  minus  operating  costs)  would  be  considerably 
larger  if  such  a shift  were  effected. 

However,  since  below  the  optimum  size,  the  per  capita  contribution  of  a 
small  town  is  smaller  than  that  of  a larger  one,  it  seems  rational  not  to  spread 
out  the  diverted  activities  over  too  many  nuclei  but  to  concentrate  them  in  a 
few  large  ones.  Also,  since  regional  policy  (as  for  example  in  France  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany)  aims  at  meeting  simultaneously  the  demands  of 
both  prosperity  areas  and  depressed  areas  in  this  respect,  the  nuclei  to  be 
stimulated  are  usually  chosen  in  the  distressed  areas.  The  policy  usually 
consists,  then,  of  granting  minimunni  benefits  to  all  distressed  areas,  with  speciEd 
advantages  to  growth  points. 

As  described  above,  this  important  problem  is  based  on  static  comparisons. 
The  problem,  however,  has  equally  important  dynamic  aspects.  It  is  the  large 
concentrations  of  population  in  a country  that  tend  to  develop  most  rapidly. 
It  is  a fact  that,  in  many  western  European  countries,  a shortage  of  labour 
exists  in  the  larger  agglomerations,  while  less  developed,  less  congested  regions 
have  a surplus  of  labour.  In  other  words,  there  are  inflationary  tendencies 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  deflationary  tendenries  in  othem.  Such  a situa- 
tion is  imdesirable  in  itself;  but  it  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  national 
businessK^cle  policy,  based  as  it  is  on  national  averages,  cannot  discriminate 
between  regions : depressed  areas,  therefore,  may  find  themselves  further 
depressed  by  restrictive  measures  which,  for  their  part,  may  prove  inadequate 
when  appli^  to  the  labour-shortage  areas. 

It  is  clear  that,  to  be  efficient,  the  central  government  policy  should  be 
capable  of  differentiating  between  regions  in  acct^dance  with  their  economic 
situation.  Further  study  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  of  utmost  importance, 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  distressed  areas,  but  for  the  whole 
balanced  development  of  nations. 

A good  insight  into  what  is  being  done  by  the  central  governments  of 
six  western  European  counteies  is  given  by  the  following  (somewhat  adjusted) 
table.^ 

It  is  clear  ffom  the  above  table  that  policies,  in  most  of  the  countries 
mentioned,  fall  into  three  categories; 

a)  measures  of  a general  nature,  involving  improvements  in  the  regional 
inffastructure; 


1 . Taken  from  Urban  Development  PoUcy  and  Planning^  United  Nations^  Geneva,  1 962. 
F.JJ.H.M.  van  0$,  “Methods  of  influencing  the  distribution  and  the  provi^n  of  industry 
and  other  economic  activities”,  page  81. 
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Table  10.  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  MEASURES 
IN  SOME  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


I i 


TYPE  OF  MEASURE 


Region^  funds*  societies  for  regioiud  develop* 

ments x 

Rnprovement  of  regional  infrastructure 

O^ds*  etc.) X X 

Accompanying  social  measures  

Decentrali^tion  of  public  institutions  

Decentralisation  into  new  towns 

Government  orders x 

Establishment  licence  or  prohibition 


g P 


Subsidies  on  land  and/or  buildings x 

Subsidies  on  industrial  equipment x 

Loans,  if  necessary*  at  a low  rate  of  interest  ...  x 

State  gua^tees x 

State  participation 

Reduction  on  tran^ort  rates 

Tax  fadliUes x 

Exemption  import  du^ 

Q Subsidies  on  the  cost  of  training  or  retraining  . . x 

R Subsidies  on  the  cost  of  modng x 


1.  Not  yet  effective. 

2.  Li  t&e  focm  of  iotefes^9aMdies  in  Aofttter  zones. 

3.  Only  in  eastern  fremtier  zones. 


b)  measures  directed  at  industry*  involving: 

0 subsidies  on  land  and/or  buildings* 
li)  loans  at  low  interest  rates* 

iii)  state  guarantees* 

iv)  tax  facilities; 

c)  measures  afitecting  the  workers*  prinmnly*  and  involving : 
j)  subsidies  to  cover  the  cost  of  training  or  retraining* 
ii)  subsidies  to  cover  the  cost  of  moving. 


§ g 


XXX 

X X X X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


XXX 
X X X 


The  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  government  policy 

The  measures  listed  above  can  be  grouped : 

A.  measures  to  further  the  mobility  of  labour  (categories  a and  c); 

B.  measures  to  further  the  mobility  of  capital  by  reducing  cost  levek  in 
the  area  (categories  a and  b). 

The  fact  that  central  government  financial  support  goes  mostly  to  industry 
lends  a special  interest  to  the  measures  of  group  B.  As  stated*  these  measures 
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are  intended  to  reduce  industrial  production  and  transportation  costs  in  selected 
areas.  In  principle  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  effect  of  the  facilities  offered 
on  the  cost  levels  of  each  branch  of  industjy.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  does 
not  seem  that  such  a study  has  been  carried  out  in  any  of  the  countries  investig- 
ated.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  facilities  are  offered  on  the  basis  of 
rather  vague  notions  of  the  effect  they  may  have  on  industry.  Furthermore,  as 
many  different  facilities  as  possible  are  given ; as  a result,  it  is  impossible  to 
evaluate  the  individual  effectiveness  of  the  various  instruments. 

l^re  is  a marked  tendency,  in  some  countries,  to  apply  different  eligibility 
criteria  and  different  degrees  of  liberality  for  different  types  of  assistance. 
Thus,  technical  assistance  for  research  and  planning,  investments  in  infra- 
structure and  assistance  given  to  increase  the  mobility  of  capital  and  labour 
tend  to  be  viewed  in  a different  lig^t,  one  from  another.  This  is  done,  of  course, 
without  pr^udice  to  the  provision  to  all  areas  of  minimum  requirements  in 
terms  of  fadlities,  amenities,  infrastructure  and  economic  base.  The  more 
selective  policy  may  concentrate  either  on  areas  and  centres  of  hi^  chronic 
unemployment  or  underemployment  or  areas  of  greatest  growth  potential. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  actual  responses 
of  private  capital  and  of  labour  to  such  differentiated  incentives  still  remain  the 
decisive  factor  in  the  economic  and  social  (re)development  of  such  areas  and 
centres.  It  is  important  to  evaluate  to  what  extent  different  ^es  of 
benefits  and  different  volumes  of  a specific  benefit  have  a bearing  on  decision 
making  in  respect  of  investment  of  private  capital  and  the  mobility  of 
labour. 

Measures  taken  to  promote  the  creation  of  new  industries  or  the  expansion 
of  existing  industries  are  often  of  greater  psy<diol(^cal  than  financial  conse- 
quence. It  is  always  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  just  what  mil  be  the 
response  of  industry  to  such  measures.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  the 
incentives  an  industry  may  be  given  for  locating  or  remainjig  in  a given  area 
consist  in  costs  being  lower  there  than  elsewhere.  This  cost  differential  can  be 
calculated;  it  provides  an  indication  of  the  order  of  magnitude,  at  least,  of  the 
response  that  may  be  expected. 

An  example  «^1  serve  to  illustrate  this  point.  As  we  have  mentioned 
before,  almost  all  countries  grant  building  subsidies.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
subsidy  amotmts  to  20  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  new  buildings.  A new  industry 
may  estimate  that  its  **costs  of  buildings**  (interest  and  depreciation)  represent 
1 per  cent  of  its  total  production  costs.^  For  this  industry,  the  20  per  cent 
subsidy  will  bring  about  a reduction  of  0.2  per  cent  in  total  costs.  We  may 
consider  another  industry,  however,  whose  “costs  of  buildings”  account  for 
10  per  cent  of  total  production  costs. 

To  this  latter  industry,  the  building  subsidy  will  mean  a saving  of  2 per  cent 
of  total  costs.  If  we  assume,  now,  that  both  industries  were  operating  at  a 
profit  margin  of  10  per  cent,  it  is  clear  that,  by  locating  in  the  favoured  area, 
the  first  industry  stands  to  increase  its  profits  by  2 per  cent  only,  while  the 
second  industry  may  expect  its  profits  to  Ik  higher  by  about  20  per  cent  Under 
such  conditions,  clearly,  the  response  of  the  second  industry  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  positive  than  that  of  the  first  one. 

It  should  be  possible,  theoretically,  to  calculate  separately  the  influence 
of  each  one  of  the  government  measures  on  the  costs  of  industries  located  in 
the  development  area.  This  also  applies  to  industries  not  yet  located  in  the 

1.  Tile  Dutch  manufacturing  industry  average  is  3 per  cent. 
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area;  it  should  be  possible,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  influence  that  different 
measures  may  have  upon  the  willingness  of  industries  to  settle  there. 

In  the  case  of  investments  in  the  infrastructure,  the  calculation  might 
take  the  form  of  a cost>benefit  analysis,  benefits  meaning,  in  this  case,  contribu- 
tion to  national  income. 

^^Contribution  to  national  income  can  be  estimated  by  means  of  methods 
that  are  fairly  well-known  to  traffic  resemch  workers;  but  estimates  made  with 
the  help  of  such  traffitional  methods  tend  to  fall  short  of  the  actual  contribution. 
In  particular,  the  traffitional  methods  do  not,  as  a rule,  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  investments  in  a road  are  likely  to  induce  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  traffic  over  and  beyond  the  increase  estimated  by  extrapolating 
&om  past  trends;  such  an  approach,  therefore,  results  in  the  indirect  effects 
of  this  phenomenon  on  the  economy  being  neglected.  An  adffittonal  increase 
of  this  type  is  likely  to  be  higher  in  less  developed  than  in  hi^y  developed 
areas;  thus,  the  tendency,  to  underestimate  the  rentability  of  agricultural 
roads  may  well  be  more  pronounced  than  in  the  case  of  urban  roads. 

**It  now  seems  desirable,  while  making  full  use  of  existing  theory,  to  initiate 
intensified  quantitative  research,  parti<^riy  with  respect  to  the  above 
mentioned  * indirect*  economic  effects  of  road  building.**^ 

The  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  effects,  or  **savings**  and 
**development*’  effects  of  infrastructural  improvements  is  closely  related  to  the 
distinction  between  short-run  and  long-run  effects.  In  the  short-run  a new 
road  may  result  in  substantial  savings  to  existing  traffic  between  the  area  and 
the  outside  world.  These  savings  ^gin  immet^tely  as  soon  as  the  road  is 
opened.  In  the  longer  run  however,  entrepreneurs  will  respond  to  the  lower 
transportation  costs  and  at^'ust  their  geographical  pattern  of  investments  to 
the  new  situation.  This,  of  course,  will  not  he  fully  accomplished  until  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  has  elapsed.  But  it  represents  the  development 
of  the  economy  of  the  area  resulting  firom  the  new  infrastructure. 

We  should  do  well  therefore  to  distinguish  cleariy  between  the  long-  and 
short-run  effects  and  to  take  them  both  into  account  in  making  aity  estimates 
of  the  rentability  of  infrastructural  projects. 

The  amount  of  capital  that  may  be  invested  in  infrastructural  and  other 
prqje<^  is  necessarily  limited.  Hence  the  desirability  of  evaluating  every 
proposed  project,  in  terms  of  both  ejfectiveness  and  efficiency.  A project  should 
be  considered  effective  if  its  execution  will  have  the  desii^  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  economy;  the  efficiency  of  the  project,  by  definition,  is  its 
rentability  or  cost-benefit  ratio.  This  having  been  done,  a priority  Iht  of 
projects  in  the  area  could  be  drawn  up,  to  serve  as  a guide  to  future  invest- 
ments in  iiffrastructure  and  other  fa<^ties.  Such  a list  should  incorporate 
corrections,  at  least  of  a tentative  nature,  in  the  extent  of  the  direct  support 
to  be  granted  to  industries,  considering  that  the  desired  psychological  effect 
might  not  be  achieved  if  long-term  concessions  were  too  numerous,  and  that 
such  concestions  might  become  heavy  financial  burdens  for  the  lo(^  and/or 
central  government  to  carry. 

**Fears,  myths,  and  short-run  costs  tog^er  provide  a stroi^  case  for 
location  subsidies,  so  long  as  these  are  clearly  seen  as  once-for-all  improvements 
grants,  to  overcome  an  initial  cost  and  difficulty,  and  not  as  continuing  pay- 


1.  L.H.  Klaassen  and  J.  Koopman,  X(  Confess,  Ptermanent  International  .^sodation 
of  Road  Congresses,  Rio  de  Janeiro  1959.  Sewon  2. 
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ments.  I remember  being  impressed  in  case  studies^  away  back  in  the  forties 
by  the  firmness  of  the  Treasury  in  refusing  Development  Area  aid  unless  there 
was  a reasonable  chance  that  a firm  could  stand  on  its  own  feet  in  the 
long  run.”^ 

Estimating  these  effects  before  taking  a decision  will  no  doubt  contribute 
substantially  to  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  government  spending  on 
(re)development. 

We  should  consider,  finally,  item  “D”  of  Table  10  (page  64).  This  item 
concerns  the  decentml’sation  of  public  institutions.  It  would  seem  that 
completely  new  possibilities  of  development  can  be  created  in  an  area  as  a 
result  of  government  activities  being  moved  from  crowded  larger  dties  to  new 
locations,  often  distant  from  the  original  seat  of  government.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  several  specific  examples,  including  the  removal  of  govern^ 
ment  functions  from  Sydney,  Australia,  to  Canberra;  from  Istanbul,  Turkey, 
to  Ankara ; from  Rio  de  Janiero,  Brazil  to  Brasilia.  In  many  ways,  Washington, 
D.C.,  United  States,  may  also  be  considered  a case  in  point.  Government 
institutions  in  a new  location  act  as  a **propuI$ive**  firm,^  being  large  enough 
to  have  important  secondary  repercussions  on  the  economy,  to  the  point  of 
enabling  other  firms  to  settle  in  the  region.  Considering  such  examples  as  the 
natural  gas-based  industry  in  Lacq,  the  automotive  industry  in  Turin  and  the 
Philips  Works  in  Eindhoven,  it  is  dear  that  propulsive  firms  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  that  they  can  bring  about  a radical  change  in  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  a region.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken,  therefore,  in  locating  sudi 
firms.  This  applies  to  government  as  well  as  to  private  institutions  or  enter- 
prises such  as  research  institutions,  educational  centres,  government-owned 
and  private  automobile  manufacturing  firms,  steel  works,  engineering  firms, 
etc.,  any  of  which  may  be  potential  propulsive  firms. 

Efficiency  can  be  increased  further  if  the  central  government’s  (re)develop- 
ment  policy  makes  it  possible  to  differentiate  areas  on  the  basis  of  thdr 
economic  structure  and  characteristics.  Infrastructural  investments  should  be 
made  selectively,  in  areas  where  they  are  likely  to  be  most  effective.  The  same 
t^g  holds  for  measures  of  any  other  kind.  It  follows  that,  in  principle,  central 
government  policy  should  be  adopted  to  the  economic  structure  and  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  area. 

Politically  speaking,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  (even  when  economically 
justifiable)  to  extend  a particular  aid  to  one  area,  and  something  else,  or  less, 
to  another.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  invest  in  one  area  (A)  in  order  to  help 
another  area  Q3)  indirectly,  even  when,  from  an  objective  point  of  view,  this 
is  the  ^^best”  way  to  help  area  B.^  If  this  were  done,  all  areas  would  feel 
discriminated  against.  As  a result,  it  is  an  aspect  of  practical  policy  that  all 
available  measures  are  taken  simultaneously  in  all  problem  areas,  regardless 
of  the  economic  wisdom  such  a solution  may  or  may  not  represent. 

1.  “Employment  lx>catioa  Policy  and  the  conditions  for  growth”.  Michael  P.  Fogarty. 
National  Conference  1963  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Association. 

2.  Term  of  Fr.  Perroux. 

3.  “It  would  be  very  interesting  to  stand  on  the  side  lines  and  watch  a British  President 
of  die  Board  of  Trade  try  to  persuade  Scottish  MJ*.’s  diat  finanrial  help  should  be  given  to 
oatain  firms  in  prosperous  areas  because  this  would  indirectly  help  Scotland’s  unemployed”. 
Area  redevelopment  policies  In  Britain  and  the  Coantr^s  of  the  Common  Market^  Fr^eric 
Meyers,  Los  Angeles  (to  be  published  in  1965).  1^  VI.  Akm  J.  Odber,  “Regional  Policy 
in  Great  Britain”,  page  52. 
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The  rationale  of  local  developrient  poucy 

The  undifferentiated  aspects  of  central  government  policy  are  very 
important  to  the  local  government  in  determining  its  redevelopment  policy. 
For,  since  the  same  instruments  are  used  by  the  central  government  in  ^1 
problem  areas,  the  local  government  will  tend  to  render  its  supplementary 
policy  as  effective  as  possible  by  adapting  it  to  the  particular  economic  structure 
and  geographic  situation  of  Ae  region.  In  fact,  the  main  justification  of  a 
supplementary  development  policy  givir^  full  weight  to  pertinent  local  factors 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  central  government  policy^  being  general  in 
character^  rarely  discriminates  between  areas  on  the  basis  of  their  structure 
and  location. 

*The  real  point  is  that  the  dominance  of  location  policy  by  the  State  in  the 
late  forties  and  fifties  has  proved  to  be  a classic  case  of  the  problem  of  over* 
government  and  undergovemment.  The  State  has  been  fiddling  with  details 
of  development  and  marketing  work  which  could  have  been  left  to  regional  or 
local  agencies;  \ntii  running  tnufing  estates  or  deciding  what  share  each  of 
two  burghs  shall  have  in  the  development  md  available  for  Scotland.  At  the 
same  time,  because  so  much  of  the  attention  of  Ministers  and  Civil  Servants 
has  been  concentrated  on  details,  they  have  had  too  little  attention  to  spare  for 
the  hig  issues  which  are  their  proper  and  necessary  concern.  Because  their 
own  activities  have  filled  so  large  a part  of  the  field,  they  have  also  had  too 
little  stimulation  firom  competition  and  debate  in  the  country  at  large.  The 
goals  of  location  policy  have  changed  and  become  more  varied  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  State’s  policy  ti^  in  the  end  adjusted  to  this.  But  the 
change  has  been  slow,  far  too  slow,  even  where  (as  with  the  decentralisation  of 
Government  establishments  from  London)  it  is  wholly  within  the  Government’s 
own  control.  It  would,  I am  sure,  have  come  faster  if  regional  and  local 
authonties  and  private  or  joint  groups  had  had  more  freedom,  means,  and 
encouragement  to  pioneer  new  policies  for  themselves,  and  if  the  State  itself 
had  given  more  attention  to  the  broad  issues  of  location  policy  and  wasted 
less  time  on  details. 

’The  Government  today  can  contribute  most  effectively  to  reshaping  the 
location  of  industry  and  offices  by  encouraging  and  from  time  to  time  summing 
up  the  national  debate  on  location;  by  laying  down  broad  lines  of  policy  and 
backing  them  with  equally  broad  measures,  such  as  a location  tax,  a Mgher 
general  exchequer  grant  to  loc£ti  authorities  in  regions  with  special  development 
problems,  or  an  overall  allocation  to  each  region  of  square  feet  of  permitted 
new  factory  development;  and,  for  the  rest,  by  thrusting  on  lower-level  author^ 
ities  all  the  location  functions  which  they  are  or  can  be  made  fit  to  carry,  and 
encouraging  their  initiative  in  every  way.  Functions  such  as  research  or 
r^onal  development,  the  detailed  allocation  of  industrial  development 
certificates,  the  selection  and  development  of  growth  points  or  areas  (including 
the  operation  of  trading  estates),  and  the  advertising  and  selling  of  sites  and 
facilities  should  be  left  to,  and  indeed  pressed  on,  agencies  at  or  below  the 
regional  level,  not  as  an  alternative  to  Government  action  but  in  order  to  make 
it  more  effective.  The  Government’s  own  action  is  likely  to  be  all  the  more 
effective,  and  above  all  dynamic  in  the  long  run,  if  it  rests  on  ' ad  sums  up  a 
high  level  of  local  and  r^onal  initiative,  pressure  and  conipetition”.^ 

1.  ”Employtneiit  Location  Polky  and  the  Conditions  for  Growth”,  Michael  P>  Fogarty. 
1963  National  Conference  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Association. 
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Another  very  important  point  is  that  the  partidpation  of  local  people  in 
local  development  programmes  provides  the  best  guarantee  that  adequate 
action  will  be  taken  in  the  area  itself.  If  these  people  are  involved  from  the 
beginning  with  the  establishment  and  implementation  of  the  local  development 
plan,  they  will  also  be  more  willing  to  participate  in  the  action  that  has  to  be 
taken  under  the  plan. 

"ARA  has  found  that  it  is  most  important  that  the  local  leaders  and 
authorities  actively  participate  at  least  in  the  analysis  of  findings  and  in  file 
programme  formulation.  It  is  significant  that  where  file  local  O.E.D.P. 
(Overall  Economic  Development  Programme)  was  done  by  an  outside  group — 
such  as  a state  agency  or  a consulting  firm— that  not  much  development 
activity  has  followed.  The  O.E.D.P.  process,  when  community  leadership 
actively  participates,  is  apparently  more  fiian  analytical — it  carries  with  it 
important  education,  promotional,  and  action-stimulating  eSects**.^ 


NATIONAL  AGENDES  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  POLICY 

ON  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 


COUNTRY 


NATIONAL  AGENCY 


Austria 

Betgtum 

Canada  

Denmark 

France  

Federal  Republic  of  Germany  . . . 

Italy 

The  Netherlands 

Normy 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 


hitermintsteiial  Commitee  chaired  by  the  the  Fe- 
deral Chancellery. 

Ministry  of  Eo(»ioiiiic  Afi^irs  and  of  Energy. 
Department  of  Eidustry. 

Regional  Developmmt  Board. 

National  Commission  for  Area  Redevelopment, 
hiterministerial  Committee  for  Regimial  Poli^. 
Committee  of  Ministers  for  the  Mezzogiomo. 
Directorate  for  Re^onal  Industrial  Affairs  in  the 
Mmistry  of  Economic  Affairs. 

Ministry  of  Munidpal  affairs  and  Labour. 
Nation^  Labour  Maricet  Board. 

Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs. 

Area  Redevelopment  Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 
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I 1.  Area  Analysts  and  Economic  Development  : The  ARA  Experience.  Victor  Roterus, 

Southern  Illinois  University,  1964. 
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Chapter  4 


THE  LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

Introduction 

The  previous  two  chapters  were  dedicated  to  central  government  policy 
on  area  r^evelopment.  The  next  step  will  be  to  study  local  government  policy 
in  this  held  in  greater  detail,  particularly  the  basic  conditions  that  sho^d  bie 
fulfilled  in  order  to  enable  the  local  government  to  carry  out  an  effective 
(Fe)development  policy. 

The  organisational  scheme  for  an  area  (re)development  policy  described 
in  this  chapter  is  not  used  in  every  country,  of  course,  nor  in  all  areas  of  devel- 
oped countries.  Many  countries  do  not  even  have  a national  economic 
development  plan;  and  many  areas,  in  many  countries,  do  not  have  a local 
development  plan.  The  measures  taken  in  these  countries  are  often  unrelated 
to  either  previous  or  expected  fiiture  events,  and  they  are  taken  independently 
of  whatever  activity  there  may  be  in  n^ghbouring  areas.  No  systematic 
research  is  carried  out  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  systematic  programme 
for  future  policy  and  action. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  try  to  ^ve  a bird’s-eye  view  of  what  a local  develop- 
ment plan  should  contain  and  how  it  may  contribute  to  the  development  of  an 
area. 

The  reader  familiar  with  the  United  States  **Overall  Economic  Develop- 
ment Programme”  (O.ED.P.)  will  recognise  some  of  its  principles  in  this 
chapter.  It  seems  useful,  ther^ore,  to  describe  briefiy  the  procedure  followed 
in  tile  United  States  with  regard  to  the  O.E.D.P.S*.  This  description^  will  be 
given  in  a few  points : 

1.  The  O.ED.P.  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  State  for  approval. 

2.  The  State  Office  will  review  the  plan  and  forward  it,  with  attachments, 
to  the  Administrator,  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  in 
Washington. 

3.  The  Area  Redevelopment  Atoinistrator  will  review  the  long-range 
programme  and  inform  the  State  and  local  organisations  of  the  action 
that  is  to  be  taken.  He  will  notify  other  Fedei^  Agencies  co-operating 
in  the  programme,  so  that  their  resources  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problems  of  unemployment  and  under-employment. 

4.  To  get  the  area  redevelopment  programme  under  way  with  minimum 
delay,  ARA  may  ^ve  provisional  approval  to  an  O.E.D.P.  This  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  local  group  to  submit  requests  for  assistance 

1.  PUmnirtgfor  New  Growth  — New  Jobs.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
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on  specific  projects.  Approval  of  an  O.E.D.P.  does  not  mean  auto- 
matic acceptance  of  each  project  listed  in  the  programme.  Projects 
will  be  judged  on  their  individual  merits. 

5.  If  provisional  approval  has  been  g<*'^n,  the  more  comprehensive 
economic  programme  should  be  prepared  and  submitted  within  one 
year,  although,  under  unusual  circumstances,  the  Administrator  may 
extend  this  period. 

6.  The  overall  economic  programme  should  contain  clear  statements  of 
background  facts,  problems  and  potentials,  and  a reasonable  action 
with  priorities  clearly  defined. 

The  last  point  indicates  broadly  what  is  sui^sed  to  be  in  the  programme. 
A more  elaborate  statement  of  the  contents  of  an  O.E.D.P.  is  given  in  the 
report  of  the  ""House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee"*,  reporting  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Committee’s  report 
says: 

""The  requirement  for  such  a programme  will  assure  that  the  commun- 
ity has  reviewed  carefully  the  various  economic  solutions  open  to  it,  before 
any  request  is  made  for  such  assistance;  that  the  projects  submitted  are  in 
their  proper  priority  with  respect  to  the  community’s  programme;  that 
the  community  is  embarking  on  a programme  which  is  within  the  available 
financial,  manpower,  and  technical  resources;  and  that  the  programme 
contributes  toward  a permanent  solution  of  local  problems. 

This  requirement  for  careful  stucfies  and  advance  planning  should 
assure,  first,  a real  knowledge  of  the  economic  potentials  of  the  area — 
whether  they  lie  in  the  commercial  or  industrial  field.  It  should  pmnt 
out  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  area,  in  both  the  skills  of  its  man- 
power and  its  resources  in  materials,  location,  and  facilities.  Such 
planning  should  take  into  account  all  the  potentials  of  the  area.  They 
may  be  in  recreation  or  tourism,  not  heavy  industry;  they  may  He  in  the 
promotion  of  paries  and  the  restoration  of  forests,  with  the  construction 
of  necessary  access  roads;  they  may  be  in  research  or  in  H^t  industry 
employing  large  numbers  of  clerical  or  scientifically  trained  workers. 

It  is,  moreover,  essential  that  each  programme  be  appraised  realistic- 
ally ...  in  order  to  make  the  wisest  use  of  limited  public  fhnds  and  to  give 
maximum  help  to  the  area.  This  is  ""seed  mone/’,  to  help  give  impetus 
to  a broad  programme  which,  if  the  unemployed  me  to  be  re-employed, 
will  call  for  private  and  local  public  efforts  many  times  the  size  of  the 
Federal  programme. 

If  each  economic  development  programme  is  appraised  in  a broad 
way,  for  the  long  future,  and  suitable  retrmning  is  undertaken,  the  benefits 
of  t^  legislation  will  be  far  greater  than  can  be  measured  by  the  financial 
loai»  or  grants.” 

A featiue  of  United  States  legislation  on  area  redevelopment  pertaining 
to  industry  is  that  the  O.E.D.P.  is  considered  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
""conditio  sine  qua  non”  for  federal  financing  of  development  projects.  This 
forces  the  area  authorities  to  make  a plan  if  they  are  interested  in  developing 
their  area  (which  is  not  always  the  case).  It  may  be  that  the  way  in  which  the 
O.E.D.P.  is  treated  in  publications  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce tends  to  give  the  impression  that  an  O.E.D.P.  should  be  prepared  primar- 
ily in  order  to  obtain  federal  money.  This  certainly  is  important  but  one 
should  not  forget  that,  in  fact,  a development  plan  comprises  much  more 
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than  just  a few  projects.  It  desi)ribes  in  detail  the  probable  future  Jevelopment 
of  the  area  (industrial  development,  commerce,  tourism,  need  for  housing, 
roads,  schools,  training,  etc.)  and  sets  targets  for  the  future.  Although  these 
targets  may  be  attained  in  part  with  federal  financial  help,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  programme  is  designed  for  the  area  and  that  what  must  be  done  first 
within  the  framework  of  the  plan  should  come  first,  whether  or  not  the  federal 
government  assists  with  its  money. 

The  elements  of  a local  development  plan 

Some  indications  have  been  given,  in  the  introduction,  of  what  should 
be  included  in  a local  development  plan.  In  this  chapter,  we  shall  review  the 
elements  of  such  a pin  somewhat  more  systematic^y.  An  economic  and 
social  study  of  the  fhture  development  of  the  area  constitutes  a first  essentifd 
element.  This  study  should  cover,  at  least,  the  following: 

1.  Physical  environment  (inchiding  site  availability  for  residential, 
industrial,  recreational  and  public  uses.) 

2.  Population 

Size  and  rate  of  growth. 

Age  structure. 

Working  population. 

3.  Human  resources 

Managerial  capacities. 

Other  labour  skills. 

Labour  market  constraint:. 

Labour  — management  relations. 

4.  Infrastructure 

Roads, 

Railroads, 

Waterways, 

Energy  supply  and  supply  of  raw  materials. 

Water  supply. 

Police  and  file  protection,  sewerage. 

Site  availability, 

I^nd  use  allocation. 

Other  public  services. 

5.  Industrial  Development 

Economic  structure. 

Development  possibilities  per  sector. 

Structure  of  labour  demand. 

Wage  levels  and  productivity. 

Labour-market  constraints. 

6.  Commerce 

Structure  and  level  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

Geographical  distribution  of  retail  trade  and  probable  developments 
in  this  distribution. 
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7.  Other  Services 

8.  Agriculture 

Development  of  employment, 

Development  of  structure  of  agriculture. 

9.  Housing 

Number  of  houses  available  per  rent  dass, 

Future  d^nand  for  housing  with  special  attention  to  lew  rent  housing, 
Tendencies  in  geographi  d distribuhon  of  residential  districts. 

10.  Other  amenities 

Future  demand  for  social,  community  and  cultural  institutions  and 
government  agendes. 

The  school  syst^  and  the  need  for  new  schools  by  groups.  Voca- 
tional training  and  retraining  possibilities. 

These  are  the  most  important  topics  to  be  covered  by  the  economic  and 
social  study.  Clearly  the  study  should  be  a co-operative  effort,  with  economists, 
sociologists,  psychologists  and  engineers  participating. 

The  study  completed,  its  implications  for  the  plan  should  be  drawn.  Two 
approaches  are  possible.  The  first  consists  in  estimating  future  needs  by 
extrapolating  from  past  developments,  and  then  providing  a plan  to  meet 
these  needs.  This  constitutes  a passive  policy  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
area  as  they  are  felt — a satkfiictory  policy  in  rapidly  growing  areas  where 
the  effort  required  merely  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  is  such  that  additional 
programmes  do  not  seem  appropriate. 

The  second  approach  is  more  suitable  for  distressed  ar^.  In  this  case, 
the  local  government  sets  targets  for  the  rate  of  growth  of  ineome,  of  employ- 
ment, etc. ; a policy  is  then  decided  upon  to  make  good  the  set  objectives.  This 
approach  has  one  great  advantage : it  tends  to  stimulate  both  the  government 
and  the  business  community  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  requir^  to  meet 
the  targets;  a greater  overall  effort  is  the  result. 

On  the  basis  of  a study  such  as  the  one  described  above,  it  is  possible  to 
draw  up  a number  of  detailed  plans  covering  special  subject.  Tliese  plans 
constitute  a second  element  of  tl»  local  development  plan,  and  should  include : 

A.  Economic  Plan 

This  plan,  derived  from  the  results  of  the  study,  covers  the  overall  economic 
development  of  the  area.  It  contains  estimates  of  desirable  rates  of  increase 
of  income  and  employment  and  it  outlines  methods  of  achieving  these  object- 
ives. Estimates  are  also  given  of  required  investments  in  both  the  private  and 
the  public  sectors,  with  special  emphasis  on  roads,  industrial  sites  and  energy. 

The  economic  plan  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a guide  in  making  specific 
decisions. 

B.  Social  Plan 

In  the  social  plan,  detailed  targets  are  set  for  education,  training  and 
retraining,  low  rent  housing,  etc.  Necessary  current  expenditures  and  future 
inv<istments  and  expenditures  on  these  items  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the 
expected  development,  as  well  as  of  independent  social  considerations. 
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C.  Physical  Plan 

In  the  physical  plan,  the  economic  and  social  plans  are  integrated  into  a 
master  plan  for  the  whole  area.  The  task  of  the  physical  planner  is  to  unite 
all  necessary  future  land  uses  into  a harmonious,  attractive  and  efficient 
physical  pattern.  Transportation  must  be,  url^n  renewal  might  be,  an 
important  part  of  a physical  plan. 

D.  Financial  Plan 

There  are  important  financial  implications  to  all  three  plans  mentioned 
above.  The  plans,  perforce,  can  only  be  realised  to  the  extent  that  the  financial 
means  available  will  permit.  It  is  thus  absolutely  necessary  that  future  expend* 
itures  be  balanced  against  the  income  Sow  of  the  area,  derived  from  local 
sources  as  well  as  from  central  government  subsidies.  It  follows  that  the 
tune*schedule  of  the  plans  must  conform  with  the  area’s  estimated  flow  of 
income. 

The  time-schedule  of  the  plan 

The  final  time-schedule  of  any  plan  is  always  a compromise  between  the 
schedule  that  appears  optimum  from  the  economic  and  social  points  of  view 
and  the  limits  set  by  the  locally  available  means.  As  we  have  pointed  out 
earlier,  financial  aid  from  the  central  government,  or  loans  contracted  by  the 
local  government,  either  inside  or  outside  the  area,  may  help  to  improve  the 
situation.  In  any  event,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  establish  an  optimum 
schedule  of  expenditures.  This  mil  require  close  co-operation  between  the 
authors  of  the  different  plans  as  well  as  close  co-ordination  of  the  activities 
of  the  local  authorities  in  various  sectors. 

In  the  coune  of  time,  deviations  will  occur  between  the  actual  and  the 
expected  economic  situation  and  rate  of  development  of  the  area.  The  plans, 
induding  the  time-schedule  and  the  financial  plan,  are  therefore  subject  to 
repeated  revisions.  The  time  between  any  two  successive  revisions  should 
never  be  too  long;  it  is  advisable  therefore,  to  set  a fixed  period  for  the  thorough 
revision  of  all  plans  and  the  basic  study.  Barring  spectacular  events,  a ten-year 
period  might  seem  appropriate.  Updating  and  minor  remsion  are,  of  course, 
a continuing  process. 
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Chapter  5 


BASIC  RESEARCH  IN  THE  PROBLEM  AREA 

iNTRODUCnON.  LOCAL  RESEARCH 

In  this  chapter,  we  shall  consider  a problem  area  in  greater  detail.  It  will 
be  assumed  that  the  area  is  kept  continuously  inform^  of  its  current  and 
projected  posftion  in  relation  to  other  areas  and  the  country  as  a whole.  The 
local  research  unit,  then,  has  a permanent  **monitoring**  responsibility;  any 
change  in  economic  conditions  that  might  affect  the  am  policy  is  immediately 
reported  to  the  local  authorities. 

It  is  assumed,  also,  that  the  local  authorities  have  access  to  all  information 
generated  by  the  central  comparative  studies.  They  know  whether  their  area 
is  a potentisd  distressed  area,  a developing  distressed  area,  or  a distressed  area. 
On  the  basis  of  this  information,  therefore,  they  know  what  kind  of  policy  to 
follow. 

The  area  contains  several  municipalities.  They  are  assumed  to  co<operate 
so  closely  as  to  constitute,  in  effect,  a unified  local  authority.  Considering  the 
prevalence  of  rivalries  and  shortsi^tedness,  this  assumption  may  seem  some- 
what unrealistic.  We  shall  retain  it,  however,  as  the  most  rational  working 
hypothesis.  In  fiict,  there  are  known  examples  of  a spirit  of  co-operation 
having  etmen  following  the  elaboration  of  a local  development  plan. 

As  a mayor  of  a town  in  Utah  stated,^  ^For  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
ws  have  been  able  to  talk  joint  programmes  with  a nei^ouring  county.  If 
nothing  else  results  &om  ARA,  this  alone  will  have  made  it  wortiiwhile!” 

We  shall  return,  in  subsequent  chapters,  to  a discussion  of  the  importance 
of  co-operation  between  areas.  This  chapter  is  devoted  to  some  important 
aspects  of  the  research  that  should  be  carried  out  in  distressed  areas. 

Economic  base  studies 

Economic  base  studies  constitute  a first  approach  to  the  analysis  of  the 
econonuc  structure  of  an  area.  An  attempt  is  made  in  such  studies,  to 
distinguish  between  industries  whose  growth  may  be  attributed  to  increased 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  local  population  and  industries  that  grow  independ- 
ently of  such  internal  demand.  The  latter  are  called  basic  industries.  As  they 
provide  the  main  stimulus  for  an  area  to  grow,  th^r  take  precedence,  in  our 
context,  over  the  non-basic  industries,  including  many  of  the  “tertiary”  or 
“servic^*  industries. 

1.  **Area  Analysis  and  Econonuc  Devetopment”;  The  ARA  Experience,  Address  by 
Victor  Roterus,  adviser  to  the  ARA  Administrator,  Southern  Illinois  Universi^,  Carbondale, 
Illinois,  1964. 
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Originally,  basic  industries  were  identified  wth  exporting  industries. 
Industries  selling  products  outside  the  area  were  consider^  basic,  in  so  far 
as  they  exported.  Other  activities  were  considered  non-basic. 

These  definitions,  however,  did  not  apply  to  one  very  important  group  of 
activities,  the  so-called  import-replacing  activities.  These  activities 
evidently  are  not  nonbasic  since  th^  are  not  required  in  the  area.  And, 
as  far  as  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  area  is  concerned,  their  position  is 
quite  analogous  to  that  of  the  exporting  industries. 

A better  definition  would  be  obtained  by  grouping  together  export  and 
import-replacing  activities  and  calling  them  **basic**;  all  other  activities  are 
then  grouped  in  tiie  category  **non-basic  activities**. 

This  definition,  as  such,  would  serve  our  purpose.  Unfortunately,  the 
statistical  procedure  of  each  group  of  activities  becomes  rather  more 
complicated  than  when  basic  activities  are  equated  with  exporting  activities. 
An  approximation  maybe  obtained  by  using  the  so-called  minimum-requirement 
methods  The  statistical  procedure,  using  this  method,  is  outlined  below  ; 

a)  Determine,  for  a number  of  areas  that  are  comparable  in  size,  the 
percentage  of  the  total  population  working  in  tiie  different  branches 
of  industry. 

b)  Define  the  lowest  percentage  found  for  each  branch  as  tiie  **minimum- 
requirement**  in  &at  particular  branch. 

c)  Add  all  minimum  p^centages.  The  sum  obtained  represents  non- 
basic activities  required  in  any  area,  expressed  as  a percentage  of  total 
population. 

d)  Subtracting  the  minimum  percentages  in  different  branches  from  the 
total  percentages  in  the  same  branch^  gives  a set  of  percenta^s  which 
represent  the  basic  activities  of  the  area. 

Because  of  its  attractive  simplicity,  this  method  has  been  videly  applied, 
especially  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Netherlands.  Yet,  one  could  often 
object  to  the  use  of  tiie  method.  A question  may  be  raised,  for  example,  about 
the  relationship  between  income  level  and  the  demand  for  non-basic  activities; 
or  agmn,  about  the  relationship  between  employment  in  both  basic  and  non- 
basic  activities  and  labour  productivity.  Furthermore,  the  method  provides 
no  insight  into  the  interrelations  between  the  industries  of  the  area.  Every 
basic  activity  is  defined  independently,  without  regard  to  the  other  basic 
activities  there  may  be  in  the  area.  Thus,  the  method  neglects  a very  important 
factor  in  development  poli<^;  the  possibility  that  close  bonds  may  exist 
between  industries  and  that  the  localisation  of  one  industry  in  the  area  may 
indice  that  of  anotiier,  whether  the  latter  be  “forward-linked**  or  “backward- 
linked**^  with  the  first. 

In  Walter  I$ard*s  industrial  complex  analysis,  some  account — direct  or 
indirect — is  taken  of  relationships  between  industries.  Starting  with  one  very 
basic  industry,  a study  is  made  of  the  whole  complex  of  industries  having 
technical  or  economic  ti^  with  that  industry.  It  is  thus  possible  to  determine 
what  part  of  the  total  activity  of  a given  area  derives  from  the  original  basic 
industry. 


1.  L.H.  Klaasseo,  D.H.  Dongen  Torman  and  L.M.  Koyck.  HoofdUJneu  van  de 
socfaal-economische  ontwildding  der  gemeente  Amersfoort  van  1900-1970.  Leiden  1949 
page  69  ff. 

2.  Terms  of  A.O.  Hlrschman,  The  Strategy  of  Economic  Development  London,  1958. 
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I One  might  say  that  the  industrial  complex  analysis  constitutes  an  inter- 

mediate step  between  economic-base  stuches  and  regional  input-output  models^ 
An  input-output  model  provides  a complete  description  of  all  &e  relations 
b^ween  all  branches  of  industry  in  an  area.  In  principle,  therefore,  such  a 
model  is  much  more  refined  than  other  models,  including  those  obtained  by 
i industrial  complex  ansdysis. 

I We  shall  first  consider  such  an  input-output  model,  based  on  all  existing 

inter-industry  relations.  These  relations  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  money 
j flows  from  one  industry  to  another,  or  per^ps  in  terms  of  value  added,  or 

even  of  employment  figures;  in  all  cases,  however,  the  model  is  based  or:  the 
prindple  that  the  industries  of  an  area  are  not  independent  of  one  another, 
but  that  on  the  contrary,  the  level  of  activity  of  any  one  industry  affects,  to 
some  extent,  the  levels  of  activity  of  all  the  other  industries.  There  may  be 
much  interdependence  between  certain  industries.  There  may  be  much  inter- 
dependence between  c^tain  industries,  little  between  others;  in  all  cases, 
however,  an  increase  of  activity  in  one  industry  will  affect  other  industries 
: and,  eventually,  will  have  a fe^-back  effect  on  the  original  industry  itself. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  in  detail  the  techniques  involved 
I in  the  use  of  input-output  models.  We  shall  rather  be  conc^ed,  in  this  paper, 

I mth  the  applicability  of  such  models  to  problems  of  regional  development 

I policy. 

Normally,  the  model  is  applied  as  follows.  An  increase  is  assumed  in  the 
demand  for  the  products  of  one  industry.  The  response  of  the  industry  to 
this  increase  in  demand  has  secondary,  tertiary  and  other  effects  on  all  the  otlwr 
industries,  which  effects  can  be,  and  are,  calculated.  For  example,  the  ratio 
of  total  employment  increase  to  initial  employment  increase  (employment 
multiplier)  mi^t  be  computed.  Or,  again,  if  the  ratio  of  total  to  ini^  value 
added  were  calculated,  an  income  multiplier  would  be  obtained.  These  figures 
indicate  how  the  indi^try  under  comideration  can  influence  the  level  of  pro- 
duction or  employment  in  all  branches  in  the  whole  area. 

Two  ioiportant  condition,  however,  must  be  fulfilled  if  such  results  are 
I to  be  considered  meaningful. 

I The  first  condition  is  that  the  coeffiments  in  the  model  be  constant  over 

! time.  Cleariy  this  restriction  would  not  be  very  serious  if  a set  of  input-output 

! tables  existed  for  the  area  and  for  comecutive  years.  Then  some  insist 

could  be  gmned  into  the  structural  changes  of  the  technical  coefficients  over 
I time,  and  into  the  causes  of  tiiese  changes.  If,  however,  the  tables  do  not 

( exist  (and  in  fact  they  do  not),  the  possibility  of  accurate  extrapolation  on  the 

1 basis  of  existing  inter-indusfry  relations  must  be  loolmd  upon  as  strictly 

' limited. 

The  second  condition  that  must  be  fulfilled  is  more  basic  in  character. 
> It  is  that  the  actual  economic  structure  should  be  uniquely  determined  by  the 

^licable  set  of  inter-industry  relations.  Unless  this  condition  holds,  there 
I is  no  lo^cal  justification  for  the  use  of  input-output  tables. 

I This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  a simple  example.  Let  us  a^me  that 

there  occurs  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  steel,  and  that  it  has  been  found 
that  a given  part,  say  50  per  cent  of  the  steel  consumed,  is  produced  by  local 

I 

i 

1 i.  Another  technique,  the  *^ropul$ive  firm  analysts”  ought  also  prove  useful.  In  this 

^ type  of  Industrial  conqtlex  analyst^  which  is  also  intennediate  between  ;conomic-base  studies 

\ and  input-oumut  ana^sis,  an  attempt  is  made  to  de^e  t^  impact  of  an  actuid  or  potent 

’ **propul$ive  firm”  on  the  economy  of  a reiaon. 
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industry.  May  we  assume  that  additional  demand  for  steel  will  be  met  in  the 
same  ratio  by  local  production  ? It  is  evident  that  this  need  not  be  so.  In  &ct, 
an  additional  demand  mi^t  be  met  fully  by  imports,  in  which  case  there  would 
be  no  increase  at  all  in  lo^  production.  The  observed  ratio  may  be  assumed 
to  apply  to  new  demand  levels  only  if  it  was  dictated  in  the  first  place,  by 
technological  or  economic  necessity.  In  the  chosen  example,  50  per  cent  of 
the  steel  consumed  was  imported,  but  this  percentage  might  well  have  been 
different  and  yet  another  ratio  mi^t  prevEdl  under  conditions  of  increased 
demand. 

The  authors,  W.C.  Kroft  and  J.W.  Meyer  have  carried  out  a study^ 
on  relative  employment  in  a number  of  pairs  of  industries  in  various  areas  of 
Western  Germany.  It  was  found  extremely  difiScult  to  detect  any  consistent 
relationshqis  in  employment  in  a number  of  "^either  economically  or  technically 
connected  branches  of  industry^.  It  is  only  when  very  large  areas  like  the 
Ruhr  or  Belgium  are  under  study  that  such  relationships  become  significant. 
One  must  conclude  that  althou^  input-output  models  may  be  helpful  when 
applied  to  wide  continental  regions,  they  may  not  be  used  for  our  purpose : 
area  (re)development  policy. 

The  effective  use  of  input-output  tables 

We  have  just  seen  that  certain  applications  of  input-output  tables  were 
valid  only  when  very  large  continental  regions  were  involved.  This  does  not 
mean  that,  properly  used,  they  cannot  contribute  to  the  solution  of  our  prob- 
lem. An  input-output  model  can  be  of  help  in  gaining  an  insist  into  the 
det^ed  structure  of  industry  in  the  area.  It  also  identifies  those  activities 
which  are  likely  to  grow  without  any  specific  stimnlus,  and  tiie  activities  which 
are  not  liltely  to  grow  in  that  region.  And,  what  is  even  more  important,  the 
model  is  useful  in  understanding  the  area’s  relations  with  the  outside  world. 
We  have  pointed  out,  earlier,  that  exports  and  import-replacing  activities  are 
of  equal  inq)ortance  to  an  area.  Net  imports,  clearly,  may  be  expressed  as  the 
difference  between  an  area’s  needs  for  certain  products  and  the  local  production 
of  those  products.  Research,  therefore,  should  first  be  directed  to  Identifying 
those  net  import  productswhich  could  be  competitively  produced  within  the  area. 

The  branches  of  industry  listed  in  input-output  tables  do  not  generally 
coindde  with  specific  products,  except  incidentally.  For  our  purpose,  then, 
a more  detailed  analysis  is  made  of  the  net  imports  of  a given  branch,  jdelding 
information  on  the  net  imports  of  specific  products  in  that  branch. 

The  results  of  such  an  analysts,  concerning  the  region  of  Ltege  (Belgium), 
may  be  dted  as  an  example.  It  was  found  that  some  products  were 
being  imported  from  Germany,  and  even  firom  Austria,  although  they  could 
very  well  have  been  produced  locally.^  The  overall  plan  of  this  study,  pubUdied 
in  1963,  is  very  interesting  in  the  present  context.  As  a matter  of  fact,  investiga- 
tions of  three  different  types  were  carried  out : 

a)  a poll  of  local  industrialists  with  regard  to  production  potential; 

b)  a study  of  the  available  import  statistics  for  Belgium; 

c)  a study  of  Common  Market  import  statistics. 


1.  **Eeiste  resultatoi  van  het  voor  West-Diiitsland  verrichte  agglomexatieonderzoek**. 
Neth^lands  Economic  Institute,  1961. 

2,  J.  Faelinck,  at  a meeting  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  section  of  the  Regional  Science 
Assod^on  in  Breda  (Holland),  20th  November,  1963. 
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It  was  consideied  that  an  important  market  for  a certain  product  existed 
if  all  three  investigations  yielded  positive  results,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  was  foimd 
that: 

a)  industrialists  thought  local  fvoduction  to  be  possible  and  desirable; 

b)  a market  was  to  be  found  in  Bel^um;  and, 

c)  the  E.E.C.  as  a whole  also  pro^dded  a market  for  the  product 
concem»l. 

The  information  obtained  from  a study  of  this  kind  makes  it  possible  to 
identify  with  precision  those  branches  of  industry  that  are  to  be  promoted; 
very  specific  corrective  measures  may  therefore  ^ taken. 

llie  counterpart  of  such  an  import  analysis  is  an  analysis  of  the  exports 
of  the  area. 

The  Li&ge  study,  based  as  it  was  on  Belgian  and  Common  Market  import 
statistics,  could  be  regarded  as  constituting  a part  of  the  export  analyses  (to 
other  regions  of  Belgium  and  to  other  countries),  since  the  expert  potential 
of  the  area  was  implicit  in  the  import  figures  of  other  areas.  Exports  to  other 
coimtries  of  products  having  no  appredable  market  within  the  area  and  its 
imm^ate  surroundings  were  not,  of  course,  included  in  the  study.^ 

Whose  responsibiUty  should  it  be  to  carry  out  research  of  this  kind? 
One  might  claim  that  any  given  industry  should  bear  the  responsibility  for 
promoting  the  export  of  its  own  products  and  that  this  is  particularly  true  when 
there  is  question  of  the  economic  feasit^ity  of  processing,  locally,  materials 
previously  export»l  in  the  raw  state.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  region  might 
benefit  from  such  export  promotion;  still,  it  is  the  industry  concerned  that 
stands  to  profit  most,  and  it  would,  offhand,  seem  only  fair  that  the  said 
industry  should  bear  the  cost  of  the  study.  In  fact,  however,  the  situation  is 
not  quite  so  simple. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  export  promotion.  The  fimt  is  the  promotion  of 
exports  of  eristing  industries.  The  second  consists  in  promoting  the  establish* 
ment,  in  an  area,  of  new  industries  that  might  contribute  eventudly  to  exports 
&om  that  area.  The  first  kind  of  promotion,  at  least,  might  seem  to  be  the 
distinct  responribility  of  industry  itself;  as  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  two 
kinds  of  promotion  overlap  to  such  an  extent  that  a co-ordinated  effort  is 
require. 

One  may  conclude  that  the  studies  that  have  been  discussed  above  shoidd 
be  undertaken  with  the  full  co-operation  of  the  local  government  and  local 
industry;  under  these  conditions  there  wiU  be  little  likelihood  of  measures 
being  taken  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  new  industries  without  the 
kno\ri»lge  of  existing  industries— and  the  quality  of  the  analysis  itself  is  likely 
to  be  improve!,  in  virtue  of  the  Imow-how  of  the  larger  industries. 

Promotion  of  export  activities 

Any  study  of  the  possibility  of  promoting  the  growth  of  exporting  industries 
in  an  area  is  essentiaUy  an  inter-regional  comparative  study.  In  such  a study 
it  is  the  relative  position  of  the  area  with  respect  to  other  areas  that  is 
considered,  in  order  to  determine  what  basic  industries  might  find  that  the 
mea  offers  an  advantageous  location.  In  this  respect,  it  migfit  be  argued  that 


1.  LE.  Davio,  L.  Degeer  and  J.  Paelinck,  “Dynamique  £conoinique  de  la  Region 
Uegeoise.” 
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studies  of  this  kind  are  similar  to  those  that  were  discussed  in  Qiapter  2,  and 
should  therefore  be  the  responsibility  of  the  central  government. 

We  are  convinced,  nevertheless,  that  this  study  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  local  government.  It  is  relatively  easy,  at  the  outlet,  to  eliminate  a whole 
range  of  industries  requiring  conditions  that  the  area  cannot  meet.  Thus, 
frequently,  many  heavy  industries  may  be  excluded  such  as  shipbuilding, 
petro*chemicals,  mining,  and  others.  A limited  range  of  industries  then 
remains  to  be  considered  by  the  local  government. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  reason  why  we  think  that  this  study  should 
be  carried  out  by  the  local  government.  The  labour  market  is  one  of  the 
most  important  frctors  to  be  considered  in  such  an  investigation.  The  overall 
quality  of  the  labour  supply  and  the  proportion  of  skilled,  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled  labour,  the  management  material  to  be  found  in  the  area,  the  suitabil- 
ity of  the  population  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  and  even  the  preferences  of  the 
local  government  as  to  what  industries  should  be  at^acted  to  the  area — ^all 
these  factors  are  of  such  great  importance  that  it  would  seem  foolhardy  to 
depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  central  government  to  decide  what  industries 
should  or  should  not  be  located  in  the  area  under  consideration. 

It  would  be  well  to  introduce  the  further  consideration  that  management, 
in  its  choice  of  a location,  does  not  always  explore  the  full  range  of  possibilities. 
Thus  the  availability  of  government  information  services  can  be  very  helpfrtl 
to  industry  itself. 

It  has  been  established  that  the  area  itself,  independently  of  any  possible 
action  on  the  part  of  the  central  government,  should  undertake  a study  on  the 
promotion  of  export  activities.  We  shall  now  examine  in  some  detail  the 
contents  of  such  a study. 

There  can  be  littie  doubt  that,  in  such  a study,  estimates  of  primary  costs 
of  production  (labour,  transportation,  raw  materisds,  energy,  ete.)  play  a very 
important  role.  Given  the  structure  of  the  industry  to  be  studied  as  well  as 
data  on  selected  prices  and  wa^s,  the  study  mi^t  well  be^  with  an  estimation 
of  profit  ratios  for  a range  of  industries  that  could  locate  in  the  area.  The 
outcome  of  these  calculations  will  be  a priority  list  of  industries,  starting  with 
the  activities  that  would  be  most  profitable  and  ending  with  those  that  probably 
could  merely  op^te  without  loss. 

The  priority  list  is  a good  starting  point  and  a necessary  basis  for  further 
research.  Its  intrinsic  utility,  however,  should  not  be  over-emphasized.  The 
list  can  never  be  complete,  nor  can  it  suffice  in  itself  as  a basis  for  a (re)deve]op- 
ment  policy.  New  industries,  new  activities  of  every  kind,  not  covered  by  the 
list,  are  b^g  created  every  day,  all  over  the  world.  The  area  cannot,  with 
impunity,  neglect  these  possil^ties. 

Moreover,  industry  covers  an  enormous  range  of  activities,  finely 
difierentiated  one  from  another.  Economists  are  accustomed  to  very  broad 
categories  and  are  inclined  to  make  abstraction  of  the  fact  that  these  categories 
include  thousands  of  individual  activities,  with  specialisation  extending  down 
to  small-scale  and  large-scale  production  of  component  parts.  Still,  the  fact 
remains  that  no  study  can  cover  all  the  existing  posribUities,  nor  explore  all 
the  possible  programmes  of  action. 

Finally,  one  must  remember  that  many  industrial  activities  enjoy  a high 
degree  of  geographical  mobility,  so  much  so  that  the  location  of  such  activities 
is  often  l^sed  on  accident  or  on  non-economic  or  even  irrational  factors : 
family  relations,  the  place  of  birth  or  home-town  of  the  entrepreneur,  or  the 
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recreational  facilities  of  an  area  might  well  exert  the  decisive  influence  in 
locating  these  footloose  industries.  Research  on  the  factors  influencing  the 
location  of  such  industries  has  shown  that,  in  fact,  the  choice  of  a location 
often  becomes  a matter  of  indifference.  Such  mobility  on  the  part  of  a segment 
of  industry  must  be  given  all  due  consideration  in  area  (re)development  poUcy. 

Finally,  there  is  a large  group  of  activities,  including  the  liberal  professions, 
administration,  banking,  experimental  research,  insurance  and  others,  the 
needs  of  which  are  hmdly  known  at  all.  There  is  no  information  as  to  how  the 
c»sts  of  these  activities  are  to  be  ^ared  between  labour,  capital,  communica* 
tions,  etc.  Because  of  this,  it  is  very  diflScult  to  conclude,  on  the  basis  of 
statistical  data  about  wages,  building  costs,  etc.,  that  certain  activities  are  or 
are  not  suitable  for  a given  area.  Such  activities,  therefore,  are  rarely 
considered.  The  studies  are  usually  oriented  towards  activities  for  which 
production  statistics  are  available. 

W.F.  LuttrelF  estimates  that  something  like  two  thirds  of  British  manu- 
fairing  industry  can  operate  sucoessfiilly  in  any  main  region  of  the  country. 
His  d^led  studies  of  firms  which  have  moved  confirm  that,  with  skilful 
planning,  a branch  plant  in  an  unfamiliar  area  may  well  be  operating  within 
two  or  three  years  at  or  below  the  cost  of  the  parent  firm. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  new  and  specialised  activities  which  still 
esca^  scientific  investigation  for  lack  of  adequate  techniques.  It  is  not  even 
possiUe,  at  ffiis  time,  to  list  these  activities  in  all  the  branches  of  industry. 
Mmy  of  them  will  inevitaUy  remain  outside  the  scope  of  research;  as  a result, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  no  special  action  will  be  taken  to  promote  these  activ- 
ities. Yet,  such  activities  are  worthy  of  ftirther  consideration.  They  wfll  be 
discussed  in  a later  chapter  as  “hidden  potentialities**. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  follows  that  a comparative  study  must  necessarily 
be  restricted  to  broad  groups  of  industries.  The  findings  of  such  a study,  there- 
fore are  of  limited  inq)ortanoe.  Any  objective  study,  however,  is  bound  to 
come  up  with  at  least  one  important  finding,  liiis  is  that  there  is  a whole 
range  of  activities  which  must  be  excluded  as  devoid  of  any  interest  to  the 
area.  Conversely,  this  means,  of  course,  that  the  area  is  of  no  interest  to  those 
particular  industries.  But  the  research  should  always  be  action-oriented  and 
it  would  be  a waste  of  local  government  money  to  try  to  get  these  industries 
to  settle  u.  the  area. 

The  results  of  tiie  study  should  be  carefully  pondered.  Experience  has 
shown,  in  many  western  European  countries,  that  even  when  it  can  be  clearly 
demonstrated  Aat  a certain  industry  would  find  lower  costs  of  production  by 
locating  in  a given  area  than  in  another,  itdoesnotnecessarilyfollowthatthe 
industry  will  select  that  area.  There  are  many  factors,  other  than  those  we 
have  discussed,  that  play  an  important  role  in  industrial  location.  We  shall 
call  these  factors  secondary  factors  of  location;  they  fall  into  two  different 
groups. 

The  first  group  might  be  called  “economic**.  It  consists  in  part  of  factors 
pertaining  to  communiattion  channels  with  other  firms  that  may  be  either 
upstream  or  downstream  in  the  process  of  production.  This  group  also 
includes  cont^  with  service  firms,  with  sub-contractors  and  vwth  consumers— 
consumers  being  found,  usually,  in  much  greater  numbers  in  developed  than 
in  distressed  areas.  Good  communication  channels  are  a necessity  for  many 

1.  W.F.  Luttrell,  Factory  Location  and  Industrial  Movement,  National  Institute  of 
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industries.  Many  other  industries  wilt  accept  unfavourable  cost  differentials 
in  the  primary  factors  of  production,  on  the  condition  that  adequate  communis 
cation  facilities  be  available.  These  facilities  are,  as  a rule,  easier  to  come 
by  in  large  agglomerations  than  in  small  towns : the  otherwise  **objective'^ 
decisions  of  entrepreneurs  are  thereby  subject  to  a biasing  effect  which  we  shall 
call  the  agglomeration  effect.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  Chapter  12. 

The  second  group  of  secondary  factors  of  location  is  non-economic  in 
character.  These  factors  derive  from  the  whole  social,  cultural  and  recreational 
"climate^*  of  the  area;  they  are  extremely  difficult  to  measure.  It  is  evident 
that,  as  a rule,  the  social  and  cultural  atmosphere  of  a large  city  is  better  than 
that  of  a smalltown.  In  this  respect  also,  large  agglomerations  have  the  advant> 
age,  especially  over  small  towns  located  far  from  large  cities.  As  to  recreational 
fadiities,  especially  in  the  case  of  indoor  recreation,  the  large  agglomdations 
are  again  favoured. 

We  can  but  conclude  that  both  groups  of  secondary  factors  of  location 
are  bound  to  influence  entrepreneurid  decision  in  favour  of  large  dries. 

The  selection  of  the  most  appropriate  export  activities  for  a specific  area’s 
problem  would  be  made  much  easier  if  models  of  the  locational  requirements 
of  growth  industries  were  developed.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  redevelop* 
ment  of  labour-surplus  areas  would  be  less  difficult  if  employment  problems 
were  solved  by  the  establishment  of  labour-intensive  growth^ndustries;  the 
establishment  of  these  industries  being  based  in  part  on  the  availaUe  manpower 
both  from  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  points  of  view.  Cases  in  point 
might  be  certain  branches  of  tool-making,  research  institutions,  tourism  and 
the  like.  If  a sufficient  number  of  such  locational  profiles  were  at  the  disposal 
of  local  developed,  their  otherwise  difficidt  task  would  be  reduced  to  collecting 
and  inserting  into  the  model  a prescribed  set  of  data,  part  of  which  would 
already  have  been  generated  by  the  aforementioned  studies. 


Labour  market  studies 

Among  the  elements  of  the  economic  and  social  study  discussed  in 
Chapter  4,  tbe  labour  market  merits  spedal  attention.  All  too  often  one  is 
inclined  to  consider  labour  demand  and  labour  supply  as  mere  numbers,  which 
may  be  subtracted  one  from  the  other  to  determine  the  labour  surplus  or 
shortage  in  an  area.  In  fact,  both  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  labour 
are  very  complex  variables,  which  may  differ  widely  in  composition  with 
respect  to  the  educational  and  vocation^  training  of  the  workers.  Surpluses 
in  some  groups  of  specially  skilled  workers  might  exist  simultaneously  with 
shortages  in  other  groups.  Such  surpluses  and  shortages  can  be  corrected 
in  part  by  migrations  of  workers  to  and  from  other  are£^,  or  again  by  commuta- 
tion, as  is  done  in  Belgium  for  example.  But  the  fact  remains  that  these  move- 
ments of  workers  are  caused  by  disequilibria  on  the  regional  labour  market. 
Since  it  is  a responsibility  of  the  local  government  not  only  to  adjust  total 
supply  of  and  total  demand  for  labour  but  also,  and  more  importantly,  to 
bring  about  conditions  of  equilitmum  between  supply  and  demand  for  each 
category  of  workers,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  local  authorities 
have  precise  information  about  the  structure  of  these  labour  shortages  and 
surpluses. 

The  means  that  the  local  government  imw  use  to . fluence  the  structure 
of  the  demand  for  labour  will  be  discussed  in  a later  chapter.  Training  and 
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retraining,  considered  as  means  of  influencing  the  structure  of  the  supply 
of  labour,  will  also  be  discussed.  For  the  time  being,  we  only  propose  to 
describe  three  kinds  of  study,  which  are  of  importance  both  to  the  area’s 
labour  market  and  to  its  entire  programme  of  industrialisation. 

Studies  of  the  first  kind  £ure  carried  out  in  order  to  estimate  future  migra- 
tion. As  we  have  stated  earlier,  an  estimate  of  labour  supply  and  demand  will 
be  required,  from  which  a forecast  may  be  made  of  labour  surplus  or  shortage. 
Such  estimates,  and  especially  those  of  the  demand  for  labour,  tend  to  involve  a 
considerable  margin  of  error.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  introduce  this 
margin  of  error  explicitly  when  forecasting  migration.  An  active  policy  of 
emigration  should  then  be  pursued  only  if,  using  the  maximum  estimated 
increase  in  demand,  there  still  results  a forecast  of  a labour  surplus. 

In  a second  kind  of  study,  an  inventory  is  made  of  the  skills  available  in 
the  area.  This  requires  that  an  overall  picture  be  drawn  up  of  the  psychological 
and  sociological  characteristics  of  the  population.  Such  a picture  is  not,  of 
course,  independent  of  the  occupational  structure,  as  such,  of  the  area.  Mining 
districts  will  have  populations  with  different  sociological  patterns  and  different 
abilities  from  those  of  towns  engaged,  for  example,  in  watchmaking.  The 
characteristic  social  structu  .e  and  profile  of  skills  in  an  agricultural  area  will 
be  different  from  those  in  a textile  district.  And  even  within  the  group  of 
agricultural  areas,  differences  will  exist  between  cattle-raising  and  farming 
districts. 

Any  inventory  of  the  skills  available  in  an  area  should  include,  of  course, 
an  analysis  of  the  management  potential  to  be  found  within  the  area.  One 
may  asstune  that,  at  the  management  level,  geographical  and  occupational 
mobility  are  much  high^  than  average.  The  proposed  analysis,  therefore,  is 
not  likely  to  produce  results  very  favourable  to  distressed  areas.  Even  so 
the  study  should  be  carried  out,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  what 
managerial  talent  should  be  imported  into  the  mrea  along  with  new  industries. 
The  same  consideration  is  valid  in  the  case  of  the  key  men  in  any  line  of  work. 
Here  too,  a surplus  in  one  category  might  accompany  shortages  in  other 
categories — shortages  that  might  constitute  major  obstacles  to  the  redevelop- 
ment of  the  area. 

The  third  kind  of  study  to  be  conducted  concerns  commutation.  Workers 
having  special  skills,  for  which  a demand  exists  in  towns  other  than  their  own, 
often  find  that  commuting  provides  them  with  an  extremely  valuable  outlet. 
But,  commuting  distances  and  commuting  times  must  not  be  excessive.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  define  a threshold  ab  .ve  which  commuting  time  becomes 
excessive.  Still,  frequency  distributions  of  commuting  times  maybe  obtained; 
they  provide  local  authorities  with  valuable  information  concerning  insuffi- 
ciencies in  the  demand  for  certain  skills,  and  concerning  the  effect  on  the 
workers  involved,  of  this  inadequate  demand.  Such  effects  must  be  weighted 
differently  for  different  social  groups.  The  study,  therefore,  should  extend 
beyond  occupational  groups;  it  should  also  be  concerned  with  the  age  groups 
of  workers,  their  marital  status,  etc. 


Concluding  remarks 

As  we  have  already  observed,  it  is  only  possible  to  deal,  at  this  time,  with 
a limited  sample  of  the  set  of  possible  topics  to  be  studied.  A general  outline 
of  relevant  topics  was  given  in  the  previous  chapter.  In  this  chapt^,  special 
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topics  were  discussed  because  of  their  particular  importance  to  the  area. 
In  the  overall  development  study,  however,  these  topics  should  be  treated  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  general  economic  and  social  study;  inconsistencies 
may  thus  be  avoided  between  the  conclusions  of  the  different  individual 
studies. 
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Chapter  6 

BASIC  CONDITIONS  TO  BE  FULFILLED 
IN  THE  PROBLEM  AREA 


Introduction 

Supposing  that  the  studies  mentioned  in  chapters  4 and  S have  been 
carried  out  and  Uie  possible  development  of  manufacturing  and  other  industrial 
activities  outlined;  die  local  government  is  then  faced  with  the  problem  of 
ascertaining  winch  conditions  must  be  satisfied  in  order  for  actual  development 
to  approach  as  closely  as  possible  desired  development.  In  this  chapter  we 
shall  try  to  outline  broadly  the  basic  conditions  for  any  successful  (re)develop- 
ment  policy.  Once  again  diis  chapter  is  concerned  with  all  sorts  of  distressed 
areas. 


Training  and  retraining  programmes 

From  the  basic  studies  local  governments  are  able  to  derive  the  proportion 
of  skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers  that  mil  be  requimd  in  the  labour 
force  and  also  the  distribution  of  skilled  workers  among  the  various  skills 
required.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  a quantitative  estimate,  for  a given 
year  in  the  future,  of  the  needs  for  different  categories  of  workers. 

In  die  absence  of  special  measures  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  future  needs 
of  industry  will  be  exactly  met : dierefore  educational  policy  will  have  to  be 
directed  towards  equilibrating  demand  for  and  supply  of  various  kinds  of 
workem.  New  educational  possibilities  mil  have  to  be  opened  up  and  training 
in  certain  desired  directions  stimulated;  workers  in  stagnating  or  declining 
industries  will  have  to  be  retrained  for  different  jobs  requiring  new  skills.  In 
many  European  countries  and  in  the  United  States  training  and  retraining 
programmes  form  an  essential  part  of  area  (re)development  policy.  Spedal 
attention  in  these  programmes  is  given  to  training  for  technical  jobs  in 
expan<fing  industries. 

E^ierienoe,  espedaUy  in  agricultural  areas,  has  shown  that  regional 
mobill^  of  worters  tends  to  increase  with  the  degree  of  skill  possessed.  This 
means  tiiat  some  of  the  money  invested  in  training  should  be  considered  as  a 
loss  for  the  area.  Local  governments  shoul^  however,  keep  in  mind  that  their 
own  area  stands  to  gmn  &om  the  training  given  workers  in  other  areas  as  well 
as  vice  versa. 

As  long  as  the  migratory  flow  is  not  definitely  directed  towards  the 
prosperi^  areas  (such,  unfortunately,  is  the  case  in  certain  countries,  e.g. 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom)  emigration  does  not  necessarily  work  to  the 
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disadvantage  of  the  distressed  area.  Migratory  movements^  moreover^  help 
to  correct  local  shortages  or  surpluses  of  certain  types  of  worker. 

One  m^t  well  ask  how  a local  government  can  influence  the  enrolment 
of  students  in  its  various  technical  schools.  One  answer  is  that  in  many  areas 
the  number  of  schools  in  existence  is  far  below  any  reasonable  standard  and 
thus  the  mere  building  of  schools  enables  the  number  of  students  to  increase. 
Decisions  regarding  the  number  and  size  of  the  various  departments  are  also 
an  eflecflve  means  of  influendng  the  distribution  of  students  among  ^e 
various  disdplines. 

**One  should  not  forget  in  this  context  that  training  and  retraining  pro* 
grammes  should  not  be  too  specifically  pinpointed  to^^urd  minutely^defined 
jobs  or  skills.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  prescribe  in  that  detail  just  what 
possibilities  will  be  available^  but  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  most  very 
narrowly  defined  jobs  will  then^elves  become  obsolete  in  a fairly  short  time. 
What  tlu  trainee  needs  is  a broad  enou^  baas  of  training  to  give  him  fleubUity 
within  an  area  of  skills^  where  specific  opportunities  are  bound  to  change 
somewhat  from  time  to  time.  His  adaptability  should  be  enhanced,  for  future 
changes  as  well  as  immediate  ones.*^ 

Influence  might  also  be  exerted  by  subsidies  of  different  kinds  to  students 
in  those  departments  that  seem  of  particuUr  importance  to  the  area.  In 
various  countries  such  subsidies  are  given,  either  directly  or  in  the  form  of 
compensation  for  lost  wages,  board  and  lodging,  etc.  Oeariy  wage  compensa- 
tion is  of  great  importance  in  potential  distressed  are^  b^use  it  enables 
workem  who  have  not  yet  been  dismissed  to  train  themselves  for  other  activities. 

A limit  to  the  polity  of  retraining  is  set  by  the  difficulties  of  retraining 
older  workers.  Althou^  from  a strictly  economic  point  of  view  it  is  more 
profitable  to  invest  reU*.  Jning  funds  in  younger  people  than  in  older  ones,  it  is 
clear  that  sodal  toom  should  also  count  heavily  in  this  matter.  Therefore,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  everything  possible  should  be  done  in  the  way  of 
retrmning  older  workers  to  prevent  them  from  remaining  unemployed  for  the 
rest  of  tl^  lives.  A more  severe  limitation  may  be  set  by  the  older  workers 
themselves,  by  their  lack  of  willingness  to  be  retrained.  Older  workers  often 
feel  reluctant  to  go  **back  to  school**  and  not  infrequently  prefer  to  do  unskilled 
work  or  to  draw  on  their  unenq>loyment  compensation  than  to  prepare  for 
anoth^  and,  viewed  objectively,  more  promising  job. 

The  importance  of  this  nmtter  is  felt  in  many  distressed  areas.  One  may 
hope  that  if  the  policy  of  (re)developm«it  is  successful,  the  problem-  will 
become  of  minor  importance.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  present 
unhappiness  is  prevented.  For  fris  reason  everything  possible  should  done 
to  convince  the  older  workers  of  the  usefulness  cf  retrainmg  and  of  the  personal 
profit  they  can  derive  from  it. 

**For  the  older  unemployed,  for  whom  it  is  hardly  less  important  to  make 
some  forward-looking  provirion  as  an  alternative  to  southward  migration, 
th^  are  conversion  courses  to  transform  the  brawny  skills  of  the  basic  indu- 
stries to  die  more  precise  crafts  of  new  industries,  and  retraining  courses  for 
those  whose  crafts  have  died  on  them  or  who  have  never  possessed  any  useful 
industrial  skill  other  than  the  ability  to  wield  a pick.**^ 


1.  Edgar  M.  Hoover,  Fittsbur^  United  States,  at  the  O.E.CD.  meeting  of  experts 
in  April  1964. 

2.  The  EcomnAsi^  7th  December,  1963,  "Labour  Force,  The  Siggest  Asset”,  page  1057. 
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Vera  Lutz,  in  a book  entitled  Italyt  A Study  in  Economic  Development^^ 
has  desonbed  Ae  experience  of  Italy  in  the  following  terms : 

**Althou^  retraining  is  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  success  of  a 
policy  of  industrialisation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  acts  only  on  the 
occupational  structure  of  the  supply  of  labour  and  not  on  demand  for 
labour. 

"It  would  doubtless  be  mistaken  to  assume  that  if  all  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  were  already  skilled,  jobs  would  at  once  open  up  for  them. 

Si^iificant  in  this  respect  are  the  series  of  surveys  made  by  the  Ministiy  of 
Labour  of  unfilled  vacancies,  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  for  op^tives  in 
the  two  highest  skill  grades.  The  first  such  survey,  made  in  June  1957,  showed 
that  over  ^e  whole  of  Italy  the  total  number  mi^t  be  put  at  a maximum  of 
28,000.  Similar  surveys  repeated  in  February  1958,  June  1958,  and  February 
1959  gave  figures  of  16,700, 14,800  and  11,700  resp^vely.  It  is  possible  that 
they  understate  the  true  extent  of  the  shortage  of  skilled  labour,  that  in  some 
instances  vacancies  fail  to  get  registered.  But  even  if  we  double  or  triple  the 
figures,  they  still  look  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  ma^tude  of  the  whole 
unemployment  and  underemployment  problem,  nmning  as  it  does  into  several 
millions. 

"The  Cassa  del  Mezzo^omo  examining  the  problem  of  the  espec^y 
acute  shortage  of  skilled  la^ur  in  the  Sou^,  re^rded  it  as  having  several 
causes,  not  all  of  which  could  be  removed  by  the  provision  of  training  fadlities 
alone.  The  need  for  members  of  poor  families  to  seek  the  quickest  road 
towards  adding  someriiing,  however  sm^  to  the  fiimily  income  was  one  such 
cause.  The  uncertain  prospect  of  obtaining  immediate  and  regular  employ- 
ment after  training  was  another.  But  a factor  which  was  much  emphasized 
by  the  employers  (contractors)  from  whom  information  was  sou^t  was  the 
narrowness  of  skill  differentials.  The  differences  in  wages  as  between  the  two 
upper  and  the  two  lower  grades  wm%  said  to  be  too  small  to  induce  workers 
to  make  the  sacrifice  involved  in  acquiring  a skill. 

"The  restoration  of  what  were  considered  normal  skill  differentials  was 
given  a major  place  in  the  early  post-war  wage  negotiations.  The  differentials 
offid^y  recognized  in  the  ensuing  collective  contracts  were,  however,  probably 
inadequate  to  meet  Italy’s  special  situation  of  a paucity  of  skilled  labour  amidst 
a sup^uity  of  unskilled ...  In  practice,  the  need  for  a further  widening  of  the 
differentials  has  partly  been  taken  care  of  by  the  market,  which,  especi^y  in 
the  North,  has  bid  up  the  rate  for  scarce  ^pes  of  labour  above  the  minimum 
rates  set  by  the  collective  contracts. 

"While  the  provision  of  better  general  education  and  of  more  labour 
training  fadlities  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  that  large  expansion  in  j 

industrial  employment  on  which  the  closing  of  the  income  gap  between  the  ] 

two  labour  groups  in  tiie  dual  system  depends,  it  is  obviously  not  a sufficient  J 

condition.  The  big  question  mark  which  still  remains  is:  will  job  vacancies 
open  up  in  sufficient  numbers?” 

Additional  educational  programmes  \ 

i 

The  observations  made  in  the  previous  section  refer  primarily  to  technical  j 

schools.  But,  obviously,  the  "educational  climate”  of  an  area  depends  on  a much 

wider  rai^  of  educational  facilities.  i 


1.  Oxford  UniversiW  Press,  1962,  pages  241-2.  i 
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Assuming  that  kindergartens  and  primary  education  are  adequate  in  any 
developed  country,  we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  secondary  and  hi^r 
education  which  are  more  likely  to  present  a problem  for  distressed  areas. 
In  many  such  areas  secondary  education  is  not  sufficiently  diversified  in  others 
) it  does  not  exist  at  all.  Such  a situation  nudces  it  necessmy  for  young  people 

who  attend  secondary  school  to  go  outside  the  area.  At  the  same  time  it 
I causes  resistance  on  the  part  of  outsiders  to  moving  in.  This  is  especially  true 

for  entrepreneurs  not  only  because  of  the  needs  of  their  own  families  but 
because  ffiey  have  to  recruit  secondary  school  graduates  for  their  industries. 

One  must  add  that  creation  of  secondary  schools,  like  tire  creation  of 
technical  schools,  tends  to  **create**  students,  at  least  in  Western  Europe. 
Their  mere  existence  tends  to  attract  people  who,  without  them  would  have 
had  no  secondary  education  at  all.  Thus  the  creation  of  secondary  schools 
raises  the  educational  and  cultural  level  of  an  area,  at  least  in  the  long  run; 
and  tltis  is  a necessary  condition  for  further  development. 

As  to  universities,  the  considerations  are  quite  different.  Distance  plays  a 
relatively  small  role  in  a student's  decision  of  Aether  to  study  or  not  and  there- 
fore the  establishment  of  a new  university  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  impor- 
tant in£ux  of  students.  What  is  decisive  is  the  type  of  instruction  offered : the 
location  of  various  spedalised  departments  will  determine  Ae  re^onal  distribu- 
tion of  the  students  in  these  disdplines.  Since  the  number  of  such  spedalised 
students  is  an  inqrortant  factor  in  national  plarming,  it  would  seem  wise  to 
leave  the  decision  on  re^onal  distribution  of  teaciting  in  these  specialised 
ffisdplines  to  the  national  government.  This  does  not  mean  that  re^onal 
authorities  or  private  enterprise  within  a region  caimot  take  the  initiative  and 
make  valuable  contributions.  (The  Netheriands  School  of  Economics  in 
Rotterdam,  officially  a private  ^ool,  is  one  example  of  valuable  regional 
initiative).  Nor  does  it  mean  that  varions  areas  or  regions  should  avoid  compet- 
I ing  with  each  other  in  offering  for  a future  university.  It  does  mean  that  if 

I individual  regions  were  to  establish  a large  number  of  necessarily  $econd<^te 

s institutions  for  bi^r  learning,  there  would  be  the  dan^r  of  a great  waste 

I of  money. 

; As  to  the  importance  of  a university  for  the  **human  capital"  of  the  area, 

opinions  differ.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  for  instance,  the  presence  of  the 
{ Univerdty  of  Grenoble  in  France  accounts  for  such  an  impressive  concenteation 

of  human  capital  as  to  explain  much  of  the  improvement  in  conditions  in  the 
South-Eastern  Mountain  re^on  of  France. 

**So  far  as  educational  fatties  are  concoued,  the  Southern  half  of  Fiance 
has  been  greatly  favoured  with  respect  to  the  northern  portion,  witii  the  except- 
ion of  the  Pmisian  te^on  and  of  the  East,  both  of  which  are  well  equipp^. 
But,  dnoe  modem  industries  require  more  and  more  skilled  manpower  the 
recent  development  of  the  South-East  of  France  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
te^^ons  has  been  greatly  encoun^ed  by  the  e'Jstence  of  good  educational 
facilities,  particularly  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  one  of  the  departments  with  the 
hi^iest  educational  adiievement.  On  tite  offier  hand,  the  difficulties  of  tite 
northern  re^ons  are  in  large  part  related  to  under-education".^ 

Other  examples,  e.g.  Edinbui^  in  Scotland  and  Mfinster  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Gei^ny  show,  however,  tiiat  tiie  presence  of  a university  does 
not  necessarily  guarantee  a fiivourable  development  of  the  area  or  re^on. 

1.  Piene  Bauchet,  Regtomd  Development  PoUdes  in  France^  to  be  published  in  Los 
Angeles,  1965. 
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The  fact  remains  tiiat  it  is  better  to  have  a university  than  to  have  none, 
for  a univeraty  is  a force  which  hel^^  to  create  an  industrial  environment  that 
is  congenial,  particularly  to  the  intellectuals  who  are  becoming  more  anc^  more 
important  to  industry.  (Boston  and  Pittsburgh  are  examples  of  cities  whose 
universities  attract  the  kind  of  people  needed  by  industry). 

The  importance  of  the  university  as  a source  of  employment,  however, 
and  of  **human  capitar  for  the  region  should  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
be  exaggerated. 

Infrastructure 

It  has  become  fashionable  in  economic  theory  to  devote  a great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  so-called  infiastructure.  The  word  is  used  both  in  a very 
broad  sense  (sometime  so  broad  tiiat  virtually  nothing  is  left  out)  and  in  a 
narrow  sense.  Since  many  things  comprised  in  the  broader  d^lnition  are 
treated  separately  in  tins  chapta,  it  seems  more  precise  in  the  present  context 
to  use  the  narrow  definition  which  includes  only  communication  facilities  both 
within  an  area,  and  between  the  area  and  the  outside  world.  Since  the  latter, 
as  we  have  alr^dy  seen,  are  a fundamental  part  of  almost  any  central  govern- 
ment policy  on  (re)development,  we  may  confine  ourselves  in  this  chapter  to 
the  communications  system  within  the  area. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  system  is  its  roads.  Usually  an  extensive 
research  programme  must  be  carried  out  before  one  gains  ind^t  into  what 
might  be  the  perfect  road  system.  Unfortunately  many  studies  in  this  field  are 
of  a narrow  nature  and  ^y  little  or  no  attention  to  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  juoblems,  e.g.  competition  between  the  private  automobile  and  the  public 
transit  system.  Yet  these  considerations  are  as  important  as  the  technical 
onra,  and  much  could  be  gmned  if  there  were  an  economic  evaluation  of  the 
various  possible  solutions  to  problems  of  tran^rt  and  traffic.^ 

An  essential  part  of  any  area*s  road  system  is  the  network  that  lies  within 
the  boundaries  of  its  cities.  Inthistrially  depressed  areas  often  have  old, 
inadequate  and  inefficient  urban  road  networks.  In  such  areas,  therefore,  it  is 
particularly  important  that  considerable  attention  be  devoted  to  the  modeniisa- 
tion  of  the  urt^  road  network,  if  possible  in  connection  with  broader  urban 
renewal  plans. 

Within  an  area  road  links  between  the  main  arteries  and  industrial  areas 
or  industrial  parks  are  of  utmost  importance,  not  only  for  the  transportation 
of  ^ods  but  also  for  workers  traveHing  to  and  from  their  work. 

Whether  or  not  railroad-connections  and  links  with  the  canal  and  river 
systems  of  the  county  are  necessary  depends  very  much  on  the  structure  of 
industry— ^e  qimntities  of  raw  material  used  and  of  finished  products  turned 
out  In  many  countries  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  the  competition  between  the 
truck  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  railroads  and  river-going  vessels  on  the  other, 
has  led  to  a situation  in  which  trucking  accounts  for  a considerable  portion 
of  short-haul  transport  as  well  as  an  increasing  part  of  long-distance  ftansport- 
ation.  Expensive  plans  for  the  development  or  redevelopment  of  railroad 
and/or  canal  systems  should  therefore  be  conridered  with  considerable  caution. 
Economic  evaluation  of  projected  projects  is  certainly  justified  in  such  cases. 


1.  Compare  t.F.  Koin,  A Multiple  Equation  Model  of  Households  Cocation  and  Ttip- 
making  Behaviour^  The  Rand  Corporation  CaUfomia,  1962. 
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Housing  programmes 

We  have  already  touched  in  the  previous  section  on  the  problem  of  urban 
renewal.  Reconstruction  of  urban  areas  is  of  utmost  importance,  especially  in 
old  industrial  areas.  Many  of  these  areas  have  a dirty,  gloomy  look  their 
old  residentid  and  commercial  quarters. 

*The  problems  of  North-East  England  are  the  problems  of  its  own  past 
triumphs.  Here  industrial  history  is  written,  giant  sized.  The  man-made 
mountains  and  valleys  of  the  mines,  the  spreading  smear  of  Victorian  slums, 
and  the  dim  paudty  of  small-time  shops,  proclaim  that  this  is  the  birth  place 
of  an  old  industrial  pattern  that  is,  blessedly,  staggering  to  its  death.**^ 

It  is  very  difficult  to  wdgh  the  importance  of  a sound  housing  programme, 
one  that  mms  at  making  dwellffigs  light  and  healthy,  providing  enough  green 
space,  opportuniries  for  shopping,  for  children's  recreation  and  for  cultural 
and  social  contacts  among  the  population.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  existence 
of  such  quarters  and  the  experience  of  lining  in  them  stimulates  the  development 
of  well>balanced  hiunan  t^gs,  ^ch  in  the  end  is  important  not  only  from 
a social  but  also  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

To  consider  the  social  aspect  of  housing : one  should  realise  that  in  area 
oS  v/ell  as  in  national  devdopment,  due  attention  should  be  given  not  only 
to  the  lower  income  classes  but  to  all  social  groups. 

^Housing  policy  mi^t  also  be  directed  toward  other  special  groups. 
These  might  be  composed  of  persons  who  occupy  positions  of  strategic  import- 
ance in  a nation's  social  sb’uctnre.  We  have  atody  suggested  ^t  certain 
occupational  groups,  such  as  workers  in  stmtegic  industries,  might  enjoy 
favour  for  economic  reasons,  but  policy  mi^t  also  favour  certmn  elements 
in  the  social  strata,  such  as  middle-income  groups.  Embracing  intellectuals, 
maimgers  of  medium-sized  firms,  government  employees  and  h^er  technical 
and  administrative  personnel,  these  groups  may  be  singled  out  for  special 
consideration  in  housing  policy  because  of  thdr  substantial  contribution  to 
social  stability  and  economic  progress.  Improved  performance  may  well  be 
just  as  important  for  white  as  for  blue-collar  work^.  Usudly,  the  finandal 
position  of  the  middle-income  worker  is  such  that  he  does  not  require  substan- 
tial subridy  for  mininium  or  above-mimmum  houring,  but  this  does  not  pre- 
clude the  need  to  make  housing  avmlable  to  him.  Tffis  sug^sts  that  noi;  all 
housing  resources  should  be  channelled  into  units  for  low-income  groups  to 
the  exclusion  of  housing  for  those  in  other  income  classes.  Policy  should  be 
framed  in  such  fashion  that  middle  as  well  as  low-income  families  eigoy  equal 
opportunity  for  at  least  minimum  housing. 

*Thus,  a second  sodal  advanta^  of  housing  becomes  apparent;  that 
housing,  and  perhaps  more  particularly  home-ownersUp,  h a factor 
promoting  sodal  stability  and  social  progress.  Apart  from  their  desirability 
as  sodal  goals,  stability  and  progress  contribute  positively  to  any  nation's 
economy.”* 

We  shall  see  later  that  a housing  policy  might  also  serve  the  purpose  of 
optimum  disteibution  of  population  over  the  area.  In  such  a case  the  economic 
impact  of  such  a policy  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  sodal  one. 


1.  The  Economist,  *The  North  East”,  7th  December,  1963.  Page  1035. 

2.  Walter  D.  Harris  and  James  Gihies,  Qgtital  Formation  for  Housing  in  Latin  America, 
Washington,  1963  ; chaptet  2,  “The  Position  of  Housing  in  National  Ccmiomic  and  Sodal 
Policy”,  Leo  H.  Klaassen  and  LeUmd  S.  Bums,  pp.  115/6. 
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**The  concentration  of  new  housing  for  farm  workers  in  regional  centres 
is  only  one  of  the  possible  uses^of  housing  as  an  instrument  of  policy,  as  well 
as  a target.  In  a broader  sense,  housing  policy  may  be  used  also  as  a tool  for 
influendng  regional  development  or,  particularly,  for  the  distribution  of 
economic  activity  and  the  redistribution  of  income  among  various  regions  of 
a nation.  The  provision  of  adequate  shelter  is  a powerful  inducement  for 
migration,  an  inducement  which  can  be  marshalled  to  suit  the  development 
needs  of  a region  needing  more  rapid  economic  growA.”^ 


Other  amenities 

Qearly  the  points  mentioned  briefly  in  this  chapter  cover  only  a part  of 
all  the  basic  amenities  that  should  be  present  in  the  area.  Medical  institutions. 


Table  11.  CLASSmCATION  OF  BBGIONAL  CENTRFS  BY  AMENITIES 


CATBOdY 

or 

AMEKTTY 

1 

CEHTIB  OP  rntST  OtDEK 
1 

CENTSE  OP  SECOND  OKDEE 
2 

CSNTRB  OP  THIRD  ORDER 

3 

1.  Edmitlon 

University  with  one  or 
more  foculdes 

More  than  one  second- 
ary school  with  at 
least  one  Latin  School 

One  secondary  school 

2.  Mescal  care .... 

3.  Sockd  and  admal 

Hospital  or  hospitals 
with  more  than  700 
beds 

Hospital  or  hospitals 
mth  a total  of  300- 
700*oeds 

Hospital  or  hospitals 
with  a total  of  5(1- 
300  beds 

amenities 

4.  Regional  govern^ 

1.  Sports  stadium 

2.  Bidoor  swimming 
pool 

3.  Three  dnetnas  udth 
at  least  25  perform- 
ances a week 

4.  Theatre 

5.  Daily  ne^paper  1 

Three  or  four  of  the  five 
amenities  listed. 

One  or  two  of  the  five 
amenities  listed. 

meat  office 

1.  Employment  ofiBce 

2.  Distiid  attorney 

3.  Tax-inspection 

4.  Chambw  of  com- 
merce 

5.  OfiBce  of  federal 
police.  Four  or  five 
of  these  offices  pre- 
sent 

Two  or  three  of  the 
offices  present 

1 

One  of  the  offices  pre- 
sent 

5.  Trade  and  treffic  . 

1.  htoket  or  markets 

2.  Department  stores 

3.  Banks 

4.  Rerional  bus 
centre 

5.  Spedalised  shops 

Ranks  according  to  a 
to  the  different  insti 

rstem  of  points  attributed 
tutions. 

1.  Waited  D.  Harris  and  James  Gillies  op  cit  page  117. 
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social  and  cultural  amenities  are  perhaps  as  important  as  those  mentioned  in 
preceding  sections. 

An  interesting  attempt  to  classify  towns  according  to  the  amenities  present 
has  been  carried  out  for  the  central  Benelux  area.  Although  this  analysis 
refers  primarily  to  nuclei  rather  than  entire  areas,  it  seems  relevant  enough  in  : 

the  present  context.^  { 

The  criteria  used  for  the  different  categories  are  given  below.  The  nucleus  I 

is  considered  to  be  at  level  1 if  all  amenities  mentioned  in  column  1 are  present;  I 

it  is  then  referred  to  as  a first  order  centre.  The  centres  of  second  and  third  | 

order  possess  the  amenities  listed  in  columns  2 and  3 respectively.  i 

It  seems  that  the  above  method  could  usefully  be  applied  to  areas  as  well  | 

as  nuclei,  although  some  acfiustment  would  have  to  be  made  in  view  of  the  ! 

different  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  used.  With  the  help  of  the  criteria  I 

listed,  it  would  seem  postible  to  compare  one  area  mth  another  in  order  to 
determine  in  which  of  them  the  **infi'dstructure”  (in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term)  is  to  be  considered  defective.  Important  conclusions  might  be  drawn 
from  such  a comparison  as  to  what  kind  of  improvements  are  necessary  in 
order  to  put  the  area  on  a **competitive”  footing  with  other  areas. 

Conclusions 

In  this  chapter  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  consider  some  of  the  batic 
conditions  that  must  be  met  in  order  to  remedy  the  situation  of  a distressed 
area.  Meeting  the  conditions  also  provides  the  basis  for  a (re)development 
polity. 

The  distinction  between  the  policy  to  be  carried  out  and  the  provision 
of  a basis  for  that  polity  seems  a useful  one.  In  practice  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distin^iish  clearly  between  the  two.  Gener^ly  speaking,  however,  the 
provision  of  conditions  for  development  e.g.  the  construction  of  a basic 
infrastructure,  does  not  entml  an  appeal  to  the  outside  wodd.  The  policy 
of  (re)development,  on  the  other  hand,  is  active,  even  aggressive,  with  regard 
to  the  outside  world.  It  means  trying  to  interest  butinessmen  from  outside 
in  locating  their  industries  mthin  the  areas,  it  means  demonstrating  to  them 
the  economic  and  other  advantages  of  doing  so. 
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Chapter  7 

SOME  GENERAL  ASPECTS 
OF  AN  AREA  (RE)DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 


Introduction 

The  foregoing  two  chapters  were  concerned  with  three  topics : 

а)  Central  government  research  and  policy  on  area  (re)development; 

б)  Local  govemmeut  research; 

c)  The  conditions  to  be  met  in  the  area  as  a basis  for  further  action. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  what  an  active  policy  for  area  (re)develop- 
ment  means  in  concrete  terms.  What  should  a local  ^vemmeni  or  seve^ 
such  governments  acting  together^  do  in  order  to  reduce  unemployment,  to 
achieve  a higher  and  more  stable  levdl  of  income?  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  policy  directives  that  will  apply  to  any  area. 
Each  one  has  tod  much  that  is  unique  or  that  is  only  rarely  to  be  found  dse- 
vhere.  There  are  differences  in  the  mentality  of  the  population;  in  economic 
conditions  (even  between  two  neighbouring  areas);  in  recreational  possibilities ; 
and  la^  but  not  least  in  the  degree  of  energy  and  ability  possessed  by  govern* 
ment  officials. 

We  cannot  hope  to  produce  a formula  that  will  fit  all  these  differing  circum- 
stancesT  The  most  we  can  h.^pe  for  is  to  gave  certain  general  dimetives,  alvrays 
bearing  in  mind  that  one  r^evelopment  programme  might  produce  wtly 
different  results  even  in  two  comparable  areas  b^use  secondary  factors  work 
positively  in  one  of  them  and  negatively  in  the  other. 

the  policy  which  should  be  pursued  might  be  formulated  in  very  simple 
and  logical  t»ms.  How  well  it  is  executed,  however,  depends  on  the  efficiency 
and  capa^  of  the  peopte  in  the  area  who  are  re^nsible  for  tiie  programme. 

**'^e  ability  and  continuity  of  local  leademhip  appear  to  have  been  decisive 
factors  in  sucoessfhl  economic  development  ^ere  local  leadms  were  able 
to  enlist  the  continuous  support  of  broad  segments  of  the  community,  as  in 
Reading  and  Utica,  success  was  greater  than  in  areas  where  key  members  of 
local  development  groups  or  thdr  professional  staffs  served  for  short  periods 
and  were  replaced  by  others.^ 

The  organisational  '^pects  of  a (rb)dev2lopment  programme 

Before  examining  in  detail  the  various  approaches  to  the  implementation 
of  a (re)development  programme,  it  seems  wise  to  consider,  first,  the  organisa* 


1.  Local  Economic  Programs*  A Cose  Book,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
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tional  aspects  of  such  a programme.  In  fact,  four  groups  of  people  should  be 
iuvolved  in  the  execution  of  a programme. 

a)  An  economic  and  social  research  unit  should  be  concerned  with  the 
development  potential  of  the  area.  This  unit,  carrying  out  continuous 
research,  would  also  have  the  function  of  a permanent  economic 
monitoring  agency  for  the  area.  To  operate  efficiently,  the  unit  must 
be  neither  too  small  nor  too  large  and  cumbersome. 

b)  Temporary  and  permanent  groups  of  courts  specialising  in  the  other 
areas  of  competence  such  as  natural  resources,  labour  problems, 
forestry,  roads,  etc. 

c)  Policy  rmkers 

d)  Professiomil  prormters  of  contacts  with  industries  outside  the  area. 

The  tasks  of  the  research  unit  have  already  been  described  in  Chapter  5. 
The  work  of  this  unit  should  result  in  a number  of  recommendations  with 
regard  to  the  development  possibilities  of  vari'^us  industries  in  the  area. 
Ideally,  the  research  should  result  in  a priority  list  of  activities  starting  with  the 
most  profitable  and  ending  with  those  just  capable  of  being  carried  out  without 
loss.  Given  the  rate  of  growth  of  all  these  activities  in  the  nation  this  list 
indicates  where  action  should  begin : the  fimt  efforts  should  be  applide  to  the 
most  viable  and  fastest  growing  acdvifies  on  the  list. 

Such  a list  may  also  provide  some  initial  guidance  in  establishing  policy. 
Important  conclu^ons  may  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  what  improvements  are 
needed  in  infirastructure,  whether  the  building  of  an  industrial  estate  is  desirable 
or  not,  whether  acconunodation  should  be  improved  for  higber  echelon  per- 
sonnel (as  would  be  the  case  for  instance,  if  research  laboratories  are  to  be 
installed),  etc. 

These  tentative  conclusions  should  be  submitted  to  the  groups  of  experts 
representing  the  different  branches  of  industry.  At  this  point  a problem  arises 
which  may  assume  important  dimensions.  For  the  members  of  th^  groups 
may  often  feel  a threat  to  their  own  security  in  any  proposal  to  establish  new 
industries  in  thdr  own  branch.  New  industries  migfit  attract  their  better 
workers  with  higher  wages  or  better  fringe  benefits;  ^ey  migfit  reduce  thdr 
share  of  the  local  market,  etc.  There  is  always  a chance  that  such  consider- 
ations may  lead  the  experts  to  place  their  own  short  run  interests  above  those 
of  the  area  and  to  lose  objectivity  in  their  judgment  of  ffiture  possibilities. 

**Unfortunately  there  always  are  vest^  interests  of  one  t^  or  another 
which  resist  such  goals.  Some  are  afraid  that  new  industry  ^1  increase  the 
demand  for  employees  and  force  hi^r  wages.  Others  fear  that  growth  will 
expand  the  local  buying  power  and  induce  larger  national  corporations  to  seek 
sites  for  business.  Still  others  resist  any  change  in  pattern  simply  because  they 
are  accustomed  to  the  existing  one.  Finally  some  l^ing  citizens  resist  because 
they  fear  that  their  own  position  migbt  be  endangered  in  the  distant  future.**^ 

For  these  reasons,  the  groups  of  experts  should  include  both  local  business- 
men and  experts  from  other  areas.  The  local  experts  are  needed  becatise  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  area  as  well  as  of  their  t^nch.  Experts  from  other 
areas  are  needed  to  ensure  that  conclusions  reached  about  the  possibilities  of 
new  activities  will  be  reasonably  objective.  In  the  case  of  branches  not  yet 
represented  in  the  area,  of  course,  the  need  for  outside  experts  is  self-evident. 


I.  Solomon  Barkifi,  **£cQnomic  Problems  of  Expanding  and  Dedining  Communities’*, 
Social  Action^  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  ^ February  1961. 
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The  groups  of  experts  have  two  major  responsibilities.  The  first  is  to 
critique  the  research  and  its  results.  Although  the  research  units  have  carried 
out  their  stucHes  with  the  utmost  care  and  precision^  experience  teaches  that 
branch  experts  are  always  able  to  improve  the  results;  may  accomplish 
this,  for  ^mple,  by  applying  the  results  to  more  specialised  br  nches  and  by 
making  allowances  for  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  a*^ . involved. 

The  second  responsibility  of  the  groups  of  experts,  is  to  make  additional 
recommendations  on  the  measures  required  to  attract  selected  industries  to  the 
area.  These  experts  are  businessmen  and  their  outlook  is  that  of  a business 
man.  Th^  know  vritat  is  important  and  what  is  not,  and  their  co-operation 
can  be  obtained  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  fact  that  their  own  firms  also  stand 
to  benefit  in  the  long  run  from  the  recommended  measures. 

Whenever  the  research  unit  and  the  groups  of  experts  come  to  the  same 
positive  conclusion,  action  should  be  undertaken  by  the  government.  In 
practice,  it  is  never  a single  local  government  that  is  involved  in  a given  area’s 
development  poli^.  This  poses  a problem  that  we  have  already  touched  upon. 
In  fact,  good,  effective  co-operation  between  local  governments  is  rare.  We 
find  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  repeat  once  more  that,  at  least  insofar  as  (re)deve- 
lopment  poH^  is  concerned,  there  must  be  concerted  action  between  the  various 
local  governments  if  the  policy  is  to  be  a success. 

The  **area  government”  will  then  have  to  decide  what  action  to  take  in 
order  to  attract  the  industries  expected  to  be  viable  in  the  area.  The  research 
unit  and  groups  of  experts  have  made  tbdr  recommendations. 

It  is  the  responsibility  oftbe  local  government  to  translate  the  recommend- 
ations into  action,  in  co-ordination  with  the  central  government. 

The  final  step  is  to  take  action.  This  consists  in  communicating  to  all 
interested  parties  the  information  obtained  during  the  phases  of  research  and 
consultation.  The  communication  should  be  direct;  its  message  should  be 
honest  and  objective ; it  should  be  couched  in  terms  that  can  appeal  to  business- 
men. 

The  organisational  structure  described  above  is  represented  schematically 
in  the  following  diagram.  As  co-ordination  with  central  government  policy 
is  necessary,  a co-ordination  committee  is  shown  in  the  diagram. 

It  is  the  du^  of  this  committee  to  act  upon  local  government  policy 
mo(fifications  resulting  from  central  government  action. 

The  action  to  be  undertaken 

The  action  to  be  undertaken  by  the  **promotors”  is  the  communication 
of  relevant,  objective  information  about  the  area  to  interested  industries. 
A considerable  amount  of  attention  is  given,  especi^ly  in  the  United  States 
to  this  aspect  of  the  whole  problem  of  redevelopment.  A Ascription  of  the 
ways  in  which  areas  could  approach  interested  businessmen  is  given  in  the 
brochure : **Attracting  New  Industry”,  edited  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  1962. 

We  shall  here  reproduce  a few  striking  and,  in  the  author’s  opinion, 
important  points  from  this  brochure. 

“Information.  Unfortunately,  industrial  site  seekers  almost  never  ask 
the  easy  questions:  *Is  this  a nice  place  to  live?’  ’Do  people  work  hard?* 
Instead,  they  want  to  know  about  such  undramatic  matters  as  chemical  analysis 
of  industrial  water,  tax  assessment  ratios,  foundation  subsoil  qualities.  These 
kinA  of  questions  deserve— and  demand— heavy  digging.” 
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The  importance  of  prompt,  factual  and  honest  question-answering  was 
summed  up  by  the  Industrial  Development  Committee  of  the  California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  this  fashion : 

A business  man  seeHng  information  on  which  to  base  an  important 
investment  wants  facts ...  He  will  be  influenced  favourably  by  the  certain- 
ties in  the  picture,  and  unfavourably  by  the  **loose  ends'*  of  uncertainty 
which  delay  and  drag  out  his  negotiations  in  a community.  He  is  most 
certain  to  he  un&vourably  impressed  by  information  which  is  indefinite, 
inadequate,  or  proves  unreliable. 

**The  same  State  chamber  also  came  up  with  an  interesting  list  of  the 
subjects  most  often  raised  by  serious  industrial  inquirers.  In  order  of  relative 
frequency  and  importance,  tiie  are ; 

— Description  of  industrial  sites  and  buildings. 

— Labour  supply  and  living  conditions. 

— Transportation  facilities. 

— Power,  fuel  and  water. 

— Raw  materials. 

— Business  climate. 

**To  be  able  to  answer  detailed  questions  on  each  of  these  topics,  a 
community  needs  a central  fact  book — and,  if  the  basic  organising  work  of 
the  local  conunittee  has  been  done  properly,  tiie  Overall  Economic  Develop- 
ment I^ogramme  submitted  to  tiie  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  will 
form  the  nucleus  for  such  a collection  of  relevant  data. 

**PRINTED  MATERIALS.  The  Community’s  general  brochure  may  be  helpfhl 
in  stirring  up  initial  interest,  but  it's  almost  worthless  to  the  veteran  investment 
sleuth  who  wants  autiienticated  fact  materials  to  bring  back  to  his  bosses  at 
rile  home  office. 

*The  development  organisation  might  collect  all  of  this  research  data  on 
its  own,  provided  it  has  a large  budget  and  unlimited  time.  A more  practical 
course  would  be  to  lean  on  otiier  organisations  and  specialists,  both  inside  and 
outride  the  community.  Thus  tiie  i^evelopment  committee’s  office  becomes 
a sort  of  *one-stop  shopping  centre*  of  materials  from  oriier  sources  on  site 
location.  Here  are  kmds  of  data  that  rite  selectors  and  their  advisors  like  to 
look  at,  along  witii  some  likely  places  to  get  them ; 
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MATERIALS 

A FEW  SOURCES 

Site  descriptions,  photos  and  spedhcations  . 

Aerial  maps,  industrial  zoning  d^ 

Labour  su^Iy  aod  charactcri^ics 

Railroad,  private  utility,  riectrical  co-operat- 
ive, industrial  realtor. 

Planning  board,  mayor’s  oflBoe,  local  realtor. 

State  Ltepartment  of  Employment  Security, 
local  union  central  body. 

Alt  carriers. 

Various  utilities. 

State  and  local  chambers  of  commerce. 

Local  chamber  of  commerce,  manufacturers’ 
associurion. 

Area  Redevelopment  Administration.  State 
Development  Agency,  State  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Transportation  fadlities  and  senioes  .... 
Power,  fiiel  and  water  rates,  and  supply  . , 
Local  and  regional  marketing  information 
and  supplier  services  

Business  climate  data * 

Basic  economic  data  
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“Local  contacts.  Visiting  industry  representatives  will  talk  to  the  local 
redevdopment  conunittee,  but  they’ll  talk  to  other  people,  too.  Through 
expert  sleuthing,  they’ll  be  particularly  interested  in  learning  if  a pro>industry 
filing  permeates  a community,  or  if  the  development  organisation  is  merely 
a false  front  behind  which  seethes  all  kinds  of  local  fighting  and  feuding. 

How  fast  they  get  appointments,  what  kind  of  a welcome  they  get,  and 
most  of  all  whether  the  answers  they  get  seem  to  show  a consistent  pattern  or 
a crazy-quilt  of  diverse  opinion — all  these  will  be  tip>offs  toward  local  attitudes 
for  which  industry  ofiicials  will  be  watching. 

“Accommodations.  Industrial  site-seekers  are  people,  too.  They  like 
a comfortable  bed,  a good  breakfast,  and  a clean  hotel  room.  Very  possibly 
they  also  eqjoy  a game  of  golf,  a visit  to  a museum,  a swim,  or  a little  fishing. 
This  means  that  whether  or  not  tourism  figures  prominently  in  the  local 
economic  development  plan,  a certain  amount  of  it  may  be  very  important  to 
the  long-term  fiiture  of  a community’s  industrial  development  effort. 

Here’s  a case  in  point : when  Lebanon,  Pa.,  launched  its  own  little  boot- 
strap effort  a few  years  ago,  it  started  by  forming  a hotel  corporation,  raising 
$750,000  ffom  1,600  local  investors,  and  establishing  an  80  room,  air- 
con<fitioned  inn. 

An  investment  of  three-quarters  of  a million  dollars  may  be  beyond  the 
capacity  of  most  redevdopment  groups,  but  all  of  them  should  make  certmn 
that  they  have  at  least  one  good  hotel  and  a couple  of  recreational  diversions 
for  visiting  site-seekers.” 

The  question  of  who  should  receive  what  information  about  the  area  is 
also  treated  in  a generai  way  in  the  above-mentioned  brochure.  The  procedure 
suggested  is  to  send  pamphlets  containing  generai  information  about  the  area 
to  a reiativdy  large  number  of  potentially  interested  businessmen;  other 
information  touch^  more  directly  on  each  man’s  specific  interests  would  be 
provided  later  and  on  the  spot 

One  might  conceive  of  a slightly  different  approach,  one  more  directly 
connected  with  the  extensive  research  programmes  described  above.  These 
programmes  (and  the  results  of  meetings  between  the  research  unit  and  groups 
of  eiq)e^)  should  yield  a considerable  amount  of  information  about  the 
possibilities  in  the  area  for  specific  types  of  industry. 

W have  already  pointed  out  that  the  most  we  can  hope  for  is  a priority 
list  of  tne  activities  which  could  profitably  be  carried  out  within  the  area.  Since 
this  list  is  based  upon  calculations  of  the  various  cost  components  in  the  area 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  areas,  one  can  determine  with  its  help  what 
are  the  advantages  of  the  area,  insofar  as  the  specific  activities  listed  are 
concerned. 

In  areas  with  such  resources  at  hand,  it  might  be  wise  to  prepare  a number 
of  brochures  containing  not  only  ^neral  information  about  the  area  but  also 
information  of  particular  relevance  for  the  man  receiving  it.  This  method  has 
the  advantage  over  the  more  general  advertising  approach  of  using  all  the 
information  obtained  by  research. 

A second  way  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  communication,  obviously, 
is  to  concentrate  attention  on  rapidly  growing  industries  which  are  likely  to  be 
looking  for  new  :ites  rather  than  industries  with  a slow  growth  rate. 
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Chapter  8 


SOME  SPECIAL  FEATURES 
OF  REDEVELOPMENT  POLICY 
FOR  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  DISTRESSED  AREAS 


Introduction 

We  have  had  several  previous  occasions  to  emphasize  that  the  distinction 
made  in  Chapter  I between  three  types  of  distressed  9xesis~~devehping  distressed 
areaSt  potential  distressed  areas  and  distressed  areas  is  not  only  a formal  one 
but  has  a bearing  on  the  policy  to  be  followed.  We  have  said  that  in  a distressed 
area  the  area  ^velopment  policy  should  be  one  of  reconstruction^  in  the 
potential  distressed  areas  one  of  reconstruction  and  retardation^  and  in  the 
developing  distressed  areas  one  of  stimulation. 

In  this  and  the  two  subsequent  diapters  we  shall  direct  our  attention  to  the 
^edfic  features  that  characterise  each  of  these  policies.  We  shall  st^  with 
‘^distressed  areas**. 


The  special  situation  of  a distressed  area 

A distressed  area  has  been  defined  as  one  in  which  not  only  the  prevailing 
level  but  also  the  rate  of  growth  of  income  and  employment  are  lower  than  the 
national  average.  As  we  have  already  seen,  such  an  area  is  not  nece^arily 
one  whose  economic  structure  is  unfavourable : the  rate  of  population  increi^ 
also  has  a decisive  influence  upon  incomes  and  employment  The  experience 
of  the  re^on  of  Limburg  in  Bel^um  shows  that  an  exorbitant  population 
inorease  may  create  difSculties  despite  the  existence  of  a relatively  favourable 
economic  structure.  Nor  is  a distressed  area  necessarily  one  in  which  all 
industries  are  less  promising  than  those  in  a prosperity  area,  but  they  are  not 
represented  in  adequate  proportions  to  guarantee  a desirable  rate  of  growth 
for  the  area  as  a whole. 

Although  there  is  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  author  that  attempts  to 
accelerate  economic  development  in  such  areas  by  creating  new  industries 
should  be  as  intensive  as  in  other  regions,  such  efibrts  should  at  least  be 
accompanied  by  a complementary  pohcy  to  encourage  emigration  of  some 
portion  of  the  increase  in  active  population. 

Since  in  areas  with  a large  population  increase  the  average  age  is  relatively 
low,  there  is  little  danger  that  such  a policy  would  result  in  the  most  active 
part  of  the  population  emigrating  and  leaving  behind  the  older  and  less  active 
part. 
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i Such  unbalanced  emigration  is  however,  likely,  if  unfavourable  change 

I in  the  economic  structure  rather  than  excessive  population  growth  is  at  the 

I root  of  the  area’s  problems.  Examples  to  prove  ^s  point  can  be  drawn  from 

the  experience  of  almost  any  developed  country. 

**Consider  just  what  happened  in  just  a few  industries  in  the  post-war 
years; 

— Coal  has  been  hard-pressed  by  the  competition  of  other  fuels. 

— Textiles  have  been  revolutionised  by  fabric  changes  and  squeezed  by 
substitute  products  made  of  plastics  and  paper. 

— Auto  and  electrical  manufacturing  have  been  dispersed  from  traditional 
centres. 

— Military  aircraft  are  giving  way  to  missiles. 

— Railroad  rq)air  shops  have  been  obliterated  as  diesel  power  replaced 
steam  and  as  rival  forms  of  transport  have  cut  into  railroad  trafiSc 
volume. 

— Meat  packing  jobs  have  been  slashed  by  new  processing  methods. 
— Shoe  manufacturing  has  migrated  from  traditional  centres. 

— Gloves,  leather  goods,  watches  and  clocks,  silverware,  plumbing 
supplies,  wool  knit-goods  and  rope  are  among  the  products  most 
drasticahy  affected  by  foreign  competition;  such  raw  materials  as 
fluor^ar,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  copper  and  iron  are  simflariy  hit. 

In  this  and  other  industries,  intensified  mechanisation,  automation,  rising 
man-hour  productivity— the  elements  of  industrial  progress— *have  also  played 
a large  part  in  cutting  employment  even  when  plants  remained  in  operation.’** 
Such  changes  may  have  a sudden  adverse  effect  on  the  prospects  of  an 
entire  area  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  outlook  for  other  areas.  As 
substitution  of  oil  for  coal  hits  the  European  coal  mines,  the  coastal  districts 
and  ports,  where  oil  is  imported  and  processed,  will  profit.  Old  textile  re^ons 
may  suffer  ftom  the  competition  offered  by  synthetic  products;  the  chemical 
industry  in  other  tenons  will  profit  The  skilled  worl^  who  are  left  behind 
in  the  re^on  which  loses  out  are  fitced  with  unemployment : their  skills  are 
no  longer  in  demand  and  there  is  little  chance  that  any  other  skills  which  they 
could  acquire  by  retraining  would  find  a market  in  ^e  same  area. 

New  job  opportunities  are  to  be  found  elsewho%,  just  as  new  opportunities 
for  capitfd  investment  are  to  be  found  outside  the  traditional  centres.  The 
result  is  a migration  of  labour  (usually  tiie  younger  and  more  active  woilwrs) 
of  capital  and  of  managerial  ability  from  the  depressed  area  to  other,  more 
promising  places.  After  ten  or  twenty  years  of  this  process  of  **anti-selection” 
of  ability,  an  area  is  left  with  a relative^  old,  often  inactive  labour  force,  with 
obsolete  capital — not  only  economic  but  social — a lack  of  managerial  ability 
and  other  human  capital  which  is  in  many  cases  extremely  difficult  to  overcome. 

**If  opportunities  are  lacking,  people  leave.  The  Hailsham  report  reckoned 
that  there  has  been  a net  emigi^on  firom  the  r^on  (Northumberland)  of 
80,000  people  over  the  past  ten  yearn.  Those  who  leave  are  often  the  bright, 
the  ambitious,  the  skilled  or  the  educated  on  whom  the  region’s  ftitiue  should 
depend.  Most  of  these  people  have  moved  into  the  booming  urban  areas  of 
Southern  and  Midland  England,^  just  where  congestion  and  land  shortages 


1.  ^mer/ca’5  ilea/ Area  JBnploymeat  Expansion  Committee.  New  York, 

I960. 

2.  There  is  no  dear  evidence  to  support  this  claim.  | 
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are  most  serious  and  getting  more  so.  The  northeast,  under  the  burden  of  its 
past  successes,  is  not  contributing  what  it  could  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
its  best  and  brightest  people,  unable  to  exercise  their  talents  at  home,  increase 
the  economic  and  social  cost  of  providing  congestion  elsewhere  in  Britain^.^ 

^"Distressed  economic  areas  tend  to  become  less  and  less  capable  of  self* 
assertion  and  initiative  as  their  condition  is  prolonged.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  early  assistance  in  redevelopment  is  essentia).  The  lowered  capacity  for 
economic  growth  is  due  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  resignation  which  ultimately 
suffuses  a community  that  continually  fails,  but  also  to  the  out  migration  of 
the  young  and  ambitious,  leaving  behind  the  older  and  less  mobile  persons. 
As  the  distress  continues,  the  graduates  of  the  school  system  move  out,  making 
for  a more  unbalanced  population.  Community  income  drops,  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  public  services  deteriorate  so  that  the  services  and  inducements 
necessary  for  attracting  modem  industry  become  fewer  in  number**.^ 

Clearly  one  cannot  be  extremely  optimistic  about  the  possibilities  for 
redeveloping  a distressed  area.  The  state  of  distress  itself  is  a result  of  the 
&ct  that  for  a long  time  nothing  was  done  to  avoid  the  foreseeable  decline. 
There  was  no  research  to  determine  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  future 
events;  there  was  no  policy  for  avoiding  adverse  developments.  The  one-sided 
structure  of  the  local  economy  was  permitted  to  persist;  no  attempt  was  made 
to  stop  the  decline  by  attracting  healthy  new  industries.  And  duringthe  painjful 
period  of  steady  decline  the  most  capable  workers  left  the  area;  capital  equip- 
ment became  obsolete;  the  infrastructure— in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term — 
depredated;  and  housing  conditions  deteriorated.  In  short,  the  area  became 
distressed. 

The  question  of  whether  failure  to  act  helped  to  bring  about  the  decline 
may  be  somewhat  academic  for  areas  already  in  a state  of  distress.  But  for 
potential  distressed  areas  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  therdTore  ^1  be 
emphasized  in  considering  these  regions. 


Speoal  features  of  redevelopment  policy  in  distressed  areas 


Infrastructure 


Before  a development  programme  is  drawn  up  or  action  embarked  upon, 
several  questions  must  be  answered.  First,  should  the  devdopment  proceed 
from  the  area’s  conventional  nucld?  This  question,  of  primary  importance, 
is  closely  linked  with  another : should  an  attempt  be  made  to  utilise  (wholly 
or  in  part)  the  existing  infrastructure  or  should  a new  one  be  created? 

Tbe  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  two  factors  : the  amount  of  capital 
represented  by  the  old  infrastructure  and  the  physical  and  finandal  possibilities 
for  creating  a new  infrastructure  (in  the  broad  sense  of  the  tmm).  If  the 
economic  decline  resulted  in  "*the  physical  decay  of  many  older  industrial 
areas  which  grew  tq)  in  an  age  of  coal,  smoke,  dirt  and  overcrowded  housing 
conditions”;’  if  the  aiea  ”is  so  congested,  so  cluttered  with  old,  run-down 
structures,  so  devoid  of  new  construction,  and  generally  so  dreary  looldng, 
that  it  appears  to  the  outsider  to  be  a poor  environment  in  which  to  live,  to 


1.  The  Economist^  7th  December,  1963.  *The  First  Reston’*,  page  1043/4. 

2.  Solomon  Barldo,  **Ficindples  for  Area  Redevelopment  L^;isIation’*,  Labor  Law 
Journal,  Chicago,  August  1959. 

3.  The  Times,  15th  November,  15163,  quoting  The  Wlute  Paper  on  Devdopment  of 
Centra]  Scotland. 
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stimulate  industrial  growth,  and  to  attract  outside  investment**,^  it  is  clear  that 
the  use  of  the  old  inftastructure  is  hardly  possible.  One  might  even  raise  the 
question  whether  in  many  areas  where  the  conditions  described  prevail,  it 
would  not  be  much  better  to  start  afresh  by  creating  new  towns  and  villages  in 
entirely  new  locations. 

"A  Newcastle  University  study  groiq),  led  by  Professor  Daysh,  has 
proposed  that  there  should  be  developed  a string  of  heavily  motorised  new 
communities  stretching  in  a series  of  contiguous  circles  right  up  the  arterial 
spine  of  the  region,  ^y  not?  It  would  no  more  expensive,  and  should 
earn  a considerably  higher  return  in  tiie  long  term,  than  a programme  of 
patohtng  and  repairing  where  patches  and  repairs  are  most  expensive,  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  industrial  belt**«^ 

In  other  cases  existing  cities  may  be  so  large  and  so  densely  populated 
that  die  most  that  can  be  done  with  the  financial  means  available  is  the  gradual  | 

execution  of  an  urban  renewal  programme  together  with  the  creation  of  new  i 

communities. 

In  general,  the  particular  conditions  of  the  area  should,  of  course,  be 
considered  in  detail  tefore  any  definite  decision  is  taken.  Alternative  projects 
will  have  to  be  considered,  the  return  on  capital  being  the  decisive  criterion. 

In  any  case  the  existing  infrastructure  should  either  be  replaced  by  a new  one 
or  r^nstructed  in  such  a way  that  it  will  be  able  to  **compete**  with  those  of 
more  developed  areas.  The  attractiveness  of  the  area  as  a whole  is  largely 
determined  ^ the  quality  of  its  economic,  social  and  cultural  infrastructure. 

Human  capital 

Another  question  to  be  considered  is  how  to  attract  indus^  if  si^ffident 
human  capital  is  not  available  in  the  area.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  dear 
that  the  problem  of  ^^reconstruction  of  human  capital**  is  particularly  important 
in  distressed  areas ; it  is  less  important  in  potential  distres^  areas  and  develop- 
ing distressed  areas. 

One  can,  of  course,  offer  a solution  to  this  problem : if  the  human  capital 
in  the  area  is  insufiicient,  it  should  be  imported  along  with  industry.  Simulta- 
neous import  of  both  new  capital  and  the  key  workers  required  is  &e  only 
solution. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these  key  workers  (including  managers) 
should  be  remunerated  according  to  scales  that  are  competitive  with  those  of 
other  areas  and  that  the  social  and  cultural  **liv^bility**  of  the  re^on  ^ould  be 
such  as  to  encourage  these  workers  to  move  in. 


Enlightenment 

A final  point : in  a distressed  area  not  only  should  there  be  a great  deal  of 
actirity;  in  addition  the  outside  world  should  be  informed  about  what  is  being 
done  so  that  the  public  may  become  aware  that  things  are  going  to  change  in 
the  area,  ^blic  interest  in  the  development  of  a specific  area  can  be  a very 
important  elonent  in  the  development  process  itself.  The  new  towns  in 


1.  “Su^estions  for  a More  Effective  Development  Program  for  Belmont  County, 

Ohio”.  States  Department  of  Commerce,  February  1964,  page  8. 

2.  The  Ecommistf  7th  December,  1963.  *The  First  Region  : the  North  East”, 
page  1044. 
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England,  the  new  polders  in  the  Netherlands  and  developments  in  Italy’s 
Mezzo^omo  are  all  cases  in  point  Public  interest  has  been  aroused  first 
because  the  development  1ms  bwn  unusual,  even  spectacular;  secondly  because 
articles,  brochures,  hooks,  films  and  other  media  have  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  obstacles  faced  in  execution  of  development  plans,  and  to  the 
development  itself. 

Such  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  redevelopment  of  distressed 
areas.  Their  heritage  of  dark  distress  will  highUght  the  new  initiatives  of  the 
new  puhHc  works,  and  will  enable  such  actions  to  be  presented  \nth  even  more 
force  than  in  more  developed  parts  of  the  nation. 

The  special  situation  of  a potential  distressed  area 

A potential  distressed  area  has  been  defined  as  one  which  has  a relatively 
high  level  of  income  hut  a rate  of  growtii  that  is  inferior  to  the  national  average. 

TMs  implies  that  even  though  ^e  area  has  not  as  yet  been  designated  as  a 
(fistressed  area,  it  can  reasonably  he  expected  to  become  one  if  present  trends 
continue. 

If  a potential  distressed  area  has  a development  policy,  this  means  of  course 
that  measures  can  be  taken  long  before  distress  actually  sets  in,  and  results 
are  to  he  expected  at  the  moment  that  a decline  in  the  conventional  branches 
of  industry  becomes  evident.  | 

This  point  was  explicitly  expressed  at  the  1961  Intergovernmental  Redevel*  j 

opment  Conference  organised  by  the  High  Authority  of  the  European  Coal  and  > 

Steel  Community.  The  fimt  conclusion  of  this  conference  was  formulated  as  ' 

follows : 

“Reconveraon  projects  should  preferably  be  carried  out  during  boom 
periods.  In  general,  leconvemion  is  much  easier  if  started  before  decline  has  | 

actually  begun;  thus  reconversion  projects  may  be  long-run  or  short-run”.^  j 

When,  therefore,  we  concern  oui^ves  in  this  chapter  vrith  the  special 
features  of  redevelopment  policy  in  potential  distressed  areas,  we  shall  pay 
special  attention  to  this  point. 

The  special  situation  of  a potential  distressed  area  might  best  he  illustrated 
hy  two  examples  from  the  Federal  RepuhUc  of  Germany. 

The  first  example  relates  to  the  area  of  Barsinghausen  (Kreis  Hannover) 
where  coal-mining  used  to  be  the  main  economic  activity.  O^ng  to  unfavour- 
able local  circumstances  having  to  do  with  the  geolo^cal  characteristics  of  the 
mine  as  well  as  to  the  generally  unfavourable  situation  of  German  coal-mining, 
the  mine’s  existence  was  severely  threatened  and  witii  it  the  jobs  of  1 ,900  workers 
and  other  employees. 

The  local  government,  aware  of  what  was  about  to  happen,  became 
active  and  succeeded  in  attracting  two  larger  industries  to  the  area — a frctory  \ 

making  spare  parts  for  cars  and  a coke  frctory.  The  fimt  obtained  a loan  of  1 

$4  million;  the  second  got  Its  site  without  charge.  i 

The  second  example  is  a copper-mine  in  Sontra  (Northern  Hessen)  where 
1,300  people  were  employed.  TMs  mine  found  itselJf  in  difliculty  because  of 
Imports  of  cheaper  and  richer  foreign  copper  ore.  A subsidy  of  $1,600  per 


1.  Frederic  Mirers,  Area  Redevelopment  Policies  in  Britain  and  the  Countries  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (to  be  published  in  1965).  Part  VII.  **The  role  of  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  the  Common  Market  in  Regional  Policy**,  Yves  Delamotte 
and  Erika  Georges,  page  20. 
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worker  per  year  was  granted  to  the  mine  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
addition  the  Federal  Government  granted  $S  million  in  development  loans  for 
new  industries  and  the  **Land”  Hessen  $3  million  for  the  same  purpose.  As  a 
result  of  these  aids  a large  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery 
at  some  distance  from  Sontra  enlarged  thus  making  possible  the  tapering 
off  of  production  in  the  coppei*mine. 

From  these  two  experiences  the  following  main  conclusions  can  be 
drawn: 

1.  There  should  not  be  too  great  a time  lapse  between  the  closing  down 
of  old  industries  and  the  starting  of  new  ones.  The  greater  the  degree 
of  co-ordination  between  the  two  changes,  the  less  likely  is  it  that  the 
disadvantages  of  emigration  will  be  felt. 

2.  Since,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  entrepreneur  who  bears  the  risks 
of  his  new  activities,  one  should  not  tell  him  too  precisely  where  to 
locate.  This  is  particularly  true  since  the  influence  exerted  by  a fiictory 
some  15  or  20  miles  distant  from  a particular  centre  mi^t  be  as 
favourable  as  that  of  a factory  nearer  by. 

3.  Point  2 implies  that  it  is  the  entrepreneur  who  will  decide  whether  to 
use  the  buildings  of  the  older  industries  or  not. 

In  practice,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  combine  successfully  a poUcy  of 
**ret^ation**  (implicit  in  the  above  examples)  and  one  of  reconstruction 
within  the  area  itself.  This  is  evident  from  the  experience  of  Oberfianken  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  the  border  between  Czechoriovakia  and 
Eastern  Germany.  Before  World  War  II,  the  two  main  activities  of  this  region 
were  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  and  production  of  chinaware.  After  the 
war  the  cotton  industry  ran  into  trouble  because  of  its  loss  of  contact  mth  the 
cotton  dyeing  and  printing  industries  of  Eastern  Germany  and  as  a result  of 
competition  from  overseas.  Chinaware  production  suffered  from  a loss  of 
cheap  lignite  sources. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  given  to  all  its  eastern  regions,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  granted  transport  subsidies  for  both  raw  materials  and  finished 
products  in  those  areas  where  transport  costs  had  increased  because  of  the 
new  frontier. 

In  1954,  when  this  subsidy  had  proved  insuMcient,  the  government  decided 
to  allow  accelerated  depreciation  of  investment  and  gave  subsidies  on  interest 
payments  to  existing  firms  which  wanted  to  rationalise  their  operations.  Such 
were  the  measure  of  ^^retardation*’.  Although  they  were  not  completely 
unsuccessful,  still  the  town  of  Hof  lost  8 per  cent  of  its  population  between 
1950  and  1960.  Although  these  measures  did  help  to  retaM  the  decline  of  the 
region,  enabling  workers  as  well  as  entrepreneurs  to  shift  gradually  to  other 
regions  without  too  much  dUturbance  to  the  economic  balance  of  the  region, 
actual  reconstruction  failed. 

We  should,  of  course,  realUe  that  although  the  economic  structure  of  a 
potential  distressed  cerea  must  be  considered  as  unfkvourable  on  the  average^ 
the  description  does  not  apply  equally  to  all  industries  in  the  area.  There  will 
ordinarily  be  a sprinkling  of  growth  industries,  and — it  goes  without  saying — 
local  government  will  do  its  utmost  to  promote  further  growth  of  these  indu- 
stries (if  the  central  government  has  not  already  t^en  account  of  the  situation). 
Although  a policy  that  supports  flourishing  industries  more  than  stagnant  or 
decUning  ones  might  seem  unjust  to  those  industries  which  are  in  a state  of 
decline,  such  a policy  is  of  such  basic  importance  for  the  area’s  future  that 
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long-run  considerations  must  prevail  over  the  short-run  interests  of  industries 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  themselves. 

The  examples  given  above  show  that  the  great  advantage  potential 
distressed  areas  have  over  actually  distres^  areas,  is  that  developments  may 
be  foreseen  and  measures  taken  in  time  to  prevent  a disastrous  decline  in 
employment  and  income.  This  matter  of  timing  merits  special  attention. 

Special  features  of  area  development  poucy  in  potential  distressed  areas 
JttfrastrucUtre 

In  general  the  infrastructure  of  the  potential  distressed  area  is  not  as  yet 
obsolete  and  therefore  requires  less  reconstruction  than  is  the  case  in  actudly 
distressed  areas.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  requirements  of  the 
new  industries  will  completely  match  those  of  the  older  ones. : the  sources  of 
raw  material  will  chan^  as  wUl  the  outlets  for  jSnished  products,  and  the  result- 
ingchanges  may  require  a re-orientation  of  the  road  and  railroad  systems.  Still, 
a much  smaller  investment  in  infrastructure  will  be  required  in  potential 
distressed  areas  than  in  actually  distrassed  areas.  Needless  to  say  this  means 
that  a much  larger  portion  of  local  resources  will  be  left  for  other  more  direct 
uses.  ' 

Human  cq^ital 

As  to  human  capital,  measures  of  retmdation,  however  successful,  are 
insuffident.  They  must  be  followed  by  measures  to  encourage  reconstruction. 
New  opportunities  must  be  offered  to  workers  who  are  dismissed  from  the  old, 
traditional  iudustries.  Otherwise  the  human  capital  of  the  re^on  will  gradually 
emigrate  and  the  potential  distressed  area  will  become  one  of  actual  distress. 
In  this  light,  a poli^  of  retardation  must  be  seen  as  a means  to  gain  time  for 
the  execution  of  a positive  poli^  of  reconstruction.  In  this  case  too,  timing 
of  the  two  polides  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Enl^htenment 

The  need  for  en^tenment  in  the  case  of  potential  distressed  areas 
deserves  spedal  attention.  For  these  areas  the  threat  of  distress  is  usually 
not  imminent  and  is,  therefore,  not  usuaVy  adequately  recognised.  The  great 
danger  is  that  people  will  remain  complacent  too  long.  In  other  respects  the 
guidelines  for  enlightenment  are  the  same  as  those  noted  in  the  chapter  on 
distressed  areas.  In  this  case  too  the  results  of  basic  research  concerning  the 
area  should  be  communicated  to  industries  that  mi^t  desire  to  move  in. 

Developing  distressed  areas 

A developing  distressed  area  must  be  di*'tinguished  from  a distressed  area 
which  has  a successflil  redevelopment  poli^ : in  the  former  the  renaissance  is 
due  to  “natural”  economic  events  which  give  rise  to  new  industries.  An  illustra- 
tion of  a developing  distressed  area  is  to  be  found  in  northern  Holland, 
more  particularly  in  the  province  of  Groningen : the  recent  discovery  in  that 
area  of  an  enormous  natural  gas  reservoir,  second  only  to  that  of  Texas,  makes 
it  possible  to  foresee  the  development  of  new  industries  based  on  natural  gas 
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as  a raw  material  and  as  fuel.  Other  examples  of  such  areas  are  the  rapidly 
developing  tourist  re^ons  of  Yugoslavia  and  Spain  and  the  Flandeis  le^on 
of  Bel^um  which  is  rapidly  becoming  industrialised. 

To  some  extent  these  areas  are  the  counterparts  of  potential  distressed 
areas.  As  existing  activities  change  location  (e.g.  the  shift  of  steel  production 
from  inland,  where  the  coal  mines  are,  to  the  coast)  or  change  in  nature  as 
well  as  location  (e.g.  the  shift  from  cotton  to  artifidal  fibres)  they  leave  behind 
them  areas  of  distress  but  create  new  centres  of  development. 

Clearly  the  policy  required  for  a developing  distressed  area  is  one  of  stimu* 
lation.  Such  regions  have  the  advantage  that  the  direction  of  their  future 
development  is  clear  and  therefore  the  lUeasures  required  to  promote  that 
development  are  well-known.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  economy  or  to  diversify  the  industrial 
structure;  but  the  main  concern  should  be  pro  )tion  of  activities  which  have 
already  sr^;  n themselves  capable  of  flourishing  in  the  area. 

Another  advantage  enjoyed  by  such  re^ons  is  t^t  ttey  may  antidpate 
inoeasing  revenue  and  thus  can  afford  to  invest  much  more  than  olher  regions, 
in  addition,  they  usually  get  flnancial  support  from  the  central  government; 
a support  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  they  deserve  more  than  any 
other  areas. 

The  guidelines  for  policies  other  than  that  of  stimulation  have  bem 
discussed  in  eariier  chapters  and  do  not  need  fUrther  treatment  here. 
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! Chapter  9 

! HIDDEN  POTENTIALITIES 


In  chapter  5 we  touched  on  the  matter  of  hidden  potentialities.^  These 
are  extremely  difficult  to  discover  even  on  the  part  of  the  most  intelligent  entre- 
preneurs ; diey  are  also  difficult  to  describe,  since  they  are  by  definition  **hidden** 
and  not  subject  to  conventional  economic  analysis  or  even  to  the  insights 
given  by  expert  groups. 

First  among  the  hidden  potentialities  as  yet  undiscovered  natural  resources 
should  be  mentioned— not  only  raw  materials  but  natural  beauty  as  well. 

It  may,  at  first,  seem  strange  to  mention  undiscovered  natural  resources 
in  diis  context.  But  raw  materials  like  oil  and  gas  have  been  discovered  in  the 
most  unexpected  places,  even  in  recent  years,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  will  not  be  other  such  occurences  in  the  fbture.  The  discovery 
of  natural  gas  in  Groningen  and  on  the  island  of  Ameland  in  the  Netherlands 
are  examples  of  what  may  happen  even  in  the  most  developed  countries.  It  is 
not  sufficient,  however,  to  consider  only  well-known  and  widely-i^  raw 
materials;  for  others,  heretofore  virtually  unused  in  industry,  may  suddenly 
rise  to  a position  of  importance.  Therefore  it  is  very  important  to  undertake 
a complete  geological  survey  of  the  area ; to  describe  fidly  the  available  resources 
so  that  the  local  government  is  fully  prepared  for  any  eventuality.  Such  a survey 
is  also  important  for  any  general  economic  survey  since  h facilitates  the  calcula- 
tion of  raw  material  costs. 

Other  natural  resources,  althou^  of  a different  nature,  might  be  treated 
analogously.  Even  in  crowded  Europe,  many  areas  have  a natural  beauty 
that  is  barely  known  outside  the  region  or  even  insi<b  it.  In  many  countries 
so-called  touristic  routes  have  been  created,  along  existing  roads  or  through 
areas  not  previously  accessible.  Systematic  explomtion  of  almost  any  area 
will  reveal  places  of  potential  touristic  interest  that  have  not  as  yet  been  used 
as  touristic  attractions.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nowadays 
many  tourists,  rather  than  staying  in  one  spot,  drive  from  place  to  place  in 
order  to  see  as  much  natural  beauty  as  possible.  The  propagation  of 
information  about  the  area,  combined  with  the  creation  of  touristic  facilities, 
may  contribute  considerably  to  the  growth  of  the  tourist  industry  and 
thus  to  the  economic  development  of  the  area.  Businessmen  who  have 
learned  to  know  an  area  during  vacation  may  become  interested  in  it  for 
business  purposes.  In  the  frontier  areas  of  Western  Europe  systematic 


1.  Compare  this  with  the  concept  of  ^'existence  d'iQteiddpendaiices  potentielles  non 
exploit6es**  in  **Dynatn{que  £cononuque  de  la  Region  Li6geoi»",  Louis  R.  Davin,  L6on 
Degeer  et  Jean  Faelinck,  Li^,  1959.  Also  compare  “Industries  d 'Avenir,  Marche  Commun 
et  Province  de  Uege”,  Louis  R.  Davin,  J,  Le^r,  Uege,  G.  Thome,  1962. 
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research  plus  the  creation  of  international  touristic  routes  seems  to  be  of  great 
impmtance  for  further  development, 

Gosely  connec^d  with  natural  beauty  is  the  question  of  climate.  One 
might  say  that  for  a relatively  long  time  the  pleasant  climates  of  California, 
Arizona  and  Florida  were  “undiscovered’*.  But  suddenly  these  states  started 
to  develop,  to  a very  large  extent  due  to  climatic  conditions.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  a similar  pattern  will  sooner  or  later  be  followed  in  Europe.  Climatic 
conditions  in  Italy,  Spain,  Southern  France,  Greece,  etc.  are  much  more 
pleasant  than  in  the  conventional  industrial  areas  of  Europe  with  their  heavy 
rainfall,  summer  and  winter,  spring  and  autumn.  Once  the  difference  in 
climatic  conditions  between  these  traditional  areas  and  the  sub-tropical  ones 
is  fully  realised,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  considerable  development  in  the 
latter  countries  will  take  place.  Further  economic  integration  in  Europe  may 
contribute  substantially  to  such  a shift. 

As  for  hidden  industrial  potential,  the  question  is  more  complex.  In 
Chapter  4 we  discussed  possible  developments  in  an  area  not  usually  covered 
by  research.  In  principle  there  are  thr^  sorts  of  unused  potentials : 

a)  new  markets  and/or  new  uses  for  products  already  produced  within 
an  area; 

b)  production  of  new  products; 

c)  effective  use  of  waste  materials  and  by  products  of  existing  industries. 

The  basic  difficulty  of  economic  research  concentrated  on  an  area  is,  as 
already  noted,  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  based  on  a classification  of  industries 
which  does  not  take  into  account  each  individual  activity.  Since  witiun  any 
one  industrial  class,  some  activities  may  be  more  profitable  than  others,  it  is 
inevitable  that  some  potentially  promising  activities  will  not  be  considered 
if  the  growth  potential  of  the  class  as  a whole  is  below  avera^.  In  all  probabil- 
ity the  activities  left  out  will  not  be  the  big,  important  industries.  Yet  the 
number  of  smaller  industries  ignored  might  be  considerable.  It  seems  likely 
that  such  oversights  may  be  minimised  (ffiough  not  entirely  eliminated)  by  the 
work  of  a group  of  experts. 

The  Ixit  examples  to  illustrate  the  concept  of  hidden  potentialities  are  to 
be  found  in  an  improbable  source — a document  entitled  “Suggestions  for  the 
Advancement  of  the  Overall  Econonuc  Development  Programme  of  the 
Camden  Area,  Arkansas  (United  States  Department  of  Conunerce,  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  1963): 

“It  would  appear  that  the  portable  motel  units  now  being  manufactured 
by  the  Holiday  ^ns  subsidiary  just  outside  Camden  may  have  important 
possibilities  with  respect  to  the  critical  shortage  of  low-price  housing  in  Latin 
America.  It  is  not  certain  that  these  imits  could  be  handled  by  the  present 
barge  facilities  on  the  river,  but  if  it  cannot  be  done  now,  it  should  certainly 
be  possible  after  the  channel  is  deepened  and  warehousing  and  docking  facil- 
ities are  improved**. 

In  this  example  a new  market  is  proposed  for  a product  which  has  been 
produced  in  the  area  for  a considerable  time.  It  might  seem  that  the  suggestion 
put  forth  is  unrealistic : the  same  units  might,  for  example,  be  produced  much 
more  cheaply  in  Latin  America  Itself,  but  this  could  only  be  determined  after 
careful  investigation ; the  suggestion  itself  is  of  great  value. 

The  second  example  of  hidden  potential  given  in  the  above-mentioned 
document  is  that  of  a new  garbage-disposal  system : 

“A  local  sheet-metal  plant  has  developed  a metal  container  which  will 
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hold  a 50-gallon  paper  bag  (manufactured  locally  by  the  International  Paper 
Compai^r  Bag  Division)  that  can  be  substituted  for  ordinary  household  out- 
side-garbage containers.  The  paper  bags,  which  will  sell  for  a few  cents,  would 
be  picked  up  and  disposed  of  with  their  contents  during  each  collection,  and 
a new  bag  supplied  to  the  householder  by  the  collection  agency.  Preliminary 
investigation  reveals  that  the  speed  and  couvem'ence  of  using  this  sj^tem  might 
actually  make  it  cheaper  to  operate  than  the  present  methods  of  collection”.^ 
These  two  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate,  better  than  any  lengthy 
explanation,  what  is  really  meant  by  ludden  potentialities  in  the  industrial 
sector.  The  discovery  of  such  hidden  potentialities  may  result  from  the  efforts 
of  many  people,  all  of  whom  are  concerned  with  the  way  in  which  the  region 
might  develop : industrial  experts ; experts  in  economic  and  market  research ; 
and  ordinary  residents  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  their  own 
conununhy  and  area.  In  the  total  picture  some  of  these  sources  might  seem 
to  be  of  limited  importance,  but  a few  of  their  ideas  might  change  the  whole 
future  of  the  area.  For  this  reason  local  authorities  would  do  well  to  make 
whatever  resources  are  available — a local  research  unit,  a group  of  experts — 
accessible  to  the  entire  community.  In  this  way  the  most  can  be  made  of 
intelligent  ideas  put  forward  by  members  of  the  community. 


1.  Ibid.,  pages  4 and  5. 
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Chapter  10 

AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  POLICY 
AND  PHYSICAL  PLANNING 


So  far  we  have  touched  only  upon  economic  and  social  problems  related 
to  area  redevelopment  policy.  Although  the  title  of  this  study  indicates  nothing 
about  the  physical  aspects  of  the  problem,  these  are  so  closely  connected  with 
the  economic  as  well  as  with  the  social  aspects  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
ignore  them  completely. 

Physical  plannii^  deals  with  the  use  of  land  in  the  area  and  the  distribution 
of  land-use  b^een  larger  and  smaller  nuclei. 

We  have  already  e^ressed  the  view  that  in  some  areas  it  may  not  be  worth- 
while to  use  existing  towns  and  villages  as  nuclei  of  future  growth;  more 
efficient  use  of  the  area’s  land  can  be  made  by  developing  new  communities 
at  a greater  or  lesser  distance  from  existing  centres.  As  yet  we  have  not  gone 
into  mudi  detail  about  the  **best”  way  of  distributing  activities  and  population 
over  the  area.  This  question,  however,  is  important  and  merits  some 
attention. 

One  requirement,  if  there  is  to  be  consistent  physic^  planning  in  an  area, 
is  that  there  be  conq)lete  co-operation  between  the  authorities  of  the  various 
municipalities.  Such  co-operation  may  not  be  easy  to  achieve  in  practice.  The 
author’s  experience  in  the  Netherlands  seems  to  indicate  that  the  obstacles  to 
co-operation  cannot  always  be  overcome  with  ease.  Rivalries  exist  between 
municipal  and  county  authorities.  A municipality  which  seems  destined  to 
serve  as  a residential  area  cannot  understand  why  it  should  not  have  an  indu- 
strial estate,  while  the  municipality  that  should  logically  be  an  industrial  centre 
claims  that  its  workers  should  live  within  its  boundaries. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  solution  : every  municipality  should  subordin- 
ate its  own  interests  to  those  of  the  area,  whatever  the  consequences.  If  the 
more  rational  course  is  to  concentrate  industrial  activities  in  one  or  a few 
centres  of  growth  or  along  a line  of  growth,  this  shotild  be  done.  If  it  is  jud^ 
rational  to  reserve  some  areas  for  recreation,  they  should  be  saved  from  invasion 
by  industry  or  home  building.  A harmonious  and  consistent  plan  for  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  area  is  a necessary  condition  for  further  growth. 

A degree  of  specialisation  of  function  on  the  part  of  the  various  localities 
of  a region  should  guarantee  that  the  different  aspects  of  human  life  receive 
due  attention ; it  also  ensures  that  the  area  will  have  a logical  attractive  structure. 

It  may  be  that  some  countries  go  too  far  in  physical  planning;  the  Nether- 
lands may  be  one  such  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  many 
countries  do  not  go  far  enough. 

A physical  plan  should  be  based  in  part  on  economic  principles,  of  which 
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one  is  the  optimum  distribution  of  population  over  nuclei  of  different  sizes. 

This  means  that  two  points  should  receive  special  attention ; 

a)  The  number  of  development  nuclei  chosen  should  not  be  too  large 
for  two  reasons ; the  first  is  that  the  required  infrastructure  should 

not  make  (re)development  excessively  expensive;  the  second  reason  : 

is  that  larger  nuclei  are  more  attractive  to  entrepreneurs.  They  create 
growth  points  which  may  stimulate  ftirther  development.  Agglomera> 
tion  effects  result  from  &e  proximity  of  a large  market;  from  ease  of 
contact  with  other  industries  which  may  be  upstream  or  downstream 
in  the  production  process;  from  the  more  specialised  and  diversified  ‘ 

labour  market;  from  social  and  cultural  ben^ts  and  so  on.  In  pract- 
ice»  these  secondary  factors  often  prove  to  be  decisive  in  an  entrepre* 
neur*s  choice  of  location  for  his  industry,  even  when  such  choice  I 

results  in  somewhat  higher  direct  costs.  ! 

b)  The  development  of  larger  nuclri  should  not  be  excessive.  Western 
Europe  provides  many  examples  of  areas  handicapped  by  all  the 
economic  and  other  disadvantages  of  congestion — lack  of  outdoor 
recreation  facilities,  air  pollution,  etc. 

If  such  concentrations  already  exist,  the  authorities  shoidd  try  to  avoid 
further  unnecessary  growth.  Clearly  a policy  that  tries  to  divert  activities 
from  larger  agglomerations  could  at  the  same  time  serve  the  purpose  of 
crating  in  oAer  places  new,  efiident  and  attractive  nuclei  of  reasonable 
size  : lai^e  enou^  to  enjoy  agglomeration  effects,  but  small  enough  to 
avoid  the  most  ^ring  (^wbacks  of  the  lar^  a^omeration. 

Odber  in  his  *^Regional  Policy  in  Great  Britain*^  refers  to  this  problem, 

as  developed  before  recent  changes  in  the  following  terms : 

“To  concentrate  industrial  expansion  in  a few  selected  areas  would  be 
a complete  reversal  of  present  (British)  pi^>licy,  but  it  would  have  a numlM*  of 
obvious  advantages.  If  good  industrial  sites  were  carefully  selected,  so  that 
expansion  were  possible  without  creating  new  confuted  conurbations,  then 
the  difficulties  of  operating  local  employment  policy  would  be  reduced  and 
various  economies  would  1m  achieved,  as  compared  with  the  present  system  of 
encouraging  industry  in  a larj^  number  of  areas’*. 

Clearly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  in  many  other  European  countries, 
there  has  been  a drive  to  develop  everything  everywhere.  A sound  physical 
plan  could  avoid  undesirable  devdopment  and  should,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  very  foundations  of  area  redevelopment  policy. 

The  physical  plan  must  be  derived  from  the  economic  considerations  i 

described  in  Chapter  4.  For  the  physical  planner  the  capacity  of  the 
road  system,  the  number  of  houses  to  be  constructed,  their  rent  levels,  the 
number  and  size  of  shops,  the  demand  for  industrial  sites,  etc.  are  data  on 
which  his  plan  must  be  based. 

However,  the  construction  of  a physical  plan  entails  more  than  the  mere 
fitting  together  of  elements  drawn  from  the  studies  of  other  disciplines.  The 
planner  must  arrange  all  the  elements  in  an  optimum^  way,  one  that  will  best 
meet  the  needs  for  transportation  for  economic  efficiency  and  for  “liveability**.  I 

i 

f 

1.  Area  Redevelopment  Policies  bi  BtUedn  and  the  Countries  of  the  Common  Market^ 

Frederic  Meyers,  Los  Angeles  (to  be  published  in  1965),  page  56.  I 

2.  Linear  pro^anuning  techniques  are  very  useful  in  finding  optimum  solutions  in  ! 

physical  (spatial)  planning.  ; 
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Co-operation  between  the  physical  planner  and  representatives  of  other  disci- 
plines during  the  construction  of  the  plan  is,  therefore,  indispensable.  In  this 
connection,  the  British  approach,  in  which  physical  planning  is  given  as  a 
post-graduate  course  to  representatives  of  other  disciplines,  merits  the  attention 
of  anyone  seriously  concerned  with  development  and  redevelopment. 
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FOREWORD 

An  active  manpower  policy  envisages  the  provision  of  aids  to 
**groups  intermittently  or  permanently  outside  the  labour  force  (to 
enable  them)  to  participate  in  useful  employment  through  such  aids... 
as  special  job  arrangements  and  efforts  to  reduce  preju(bce  against 
their  employment.  Such  measures  can  be  particularly  efficient  when 
shortages  of  labour  exist  or  are  impending”. 

The  present  programme  of  the  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs 
Committee  provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of  a number 
of  such  categories  particularly  emphasizing  those  of  non-competitive 
labour  groups;  older  workers  and  long-term  unemployed  and  women 
with  family  responsibilities.  It  is  hoped  that  the  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  these  categories  will  provide  a guide  for  the  development 
of  policies  respecting  the  employment  problems  of  all  special  groups. 

In  several  countries  women  with  family  responsibilities  are  now 
providing  a growing  proportion  of  the  labour  force  and  their  further 
recruitment  is  often  considered  essential  to  the  expansion  of  the  economy. 
The  tenure  of  this  group  in  the  labour  market  has  however  been  rendered 
uncertain  by  the  absence  of  facilities  and  special  arrangements  to  enable 
them  to  carry  their  joint  responsibilities  without  imdue  stress,  and 
their  employment  has  often  encotmtered  specific  difficulties  where 
individual  employers  have  been  unwilling  to  adapt  to  their  special  needs. 

In  some  areas,  however,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  working 
hours  facilitating  such  employment  without  creating  a distinctive 
group.  New  services  have  been  organized  and  the  operating  schedules 
of  existing  ones  have  been  reorgani^d  to  serve  these  women  better. 
In  this  way,  a synchronization  has  been  effected  between  the  demands 
of  household,  family  and  job  to  minimize  the  strain  placed  on  working 
women  with  family  responsibilities. 

The  present  r^ort  is  the  writer’s  summary  of  the  replies  of 
O.E.C.D.  Member  countries  to  a questionnaire  on  existing  conffitions 
distributed  by  the  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee.  The 
recommendations  are  presented  on  the  author’s  own  responsibility. 
The  objective  information  in  her  report  can  provide  guides  to  individual 
countries  in  the  development  of  ffieir  own  policies  and  measures  to 
implement  general  active  manpower  poIi(^. 

O.E.C.D. 

Ma^wer  and  Social  Affaks  Dkectorate 
Social  Affdrs  Division  • Z,  rue  Andri-Pascal  • Paris  16^ 
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PREFACE 

f The  upward  trend  in  the  employment  of  women  has  been  one  of 

[ the  more  striking  social  developments  in  virtually  all  industrial  countries 

f since  the  end  of  World  War  IL  In  the  last  twenty  years  the  female 

I labour  force  of  these  countries  has  not  only  grown  in  number  but 

I has  also  undergone  far-reaching  structural  changes.  Its  age  and  class 

I compo^ion  have  altered  and  its  centre  of  gravity  has  shifted  from 

I industrial  and  domestic  employment  to  white-collar  occupations, 

j Dwindling  reserves  of  labour,  particularly  in  skilled  and  service 

I trades,  have  made  it  imperative  for  most  Member  countries  to  investigate 

[ the  means  of  making  full  and  effective  use  of  all  their  manpower 

i resources. 

: Recognising  that  women  represent  an  important  potential  of 

I manpower — although  one  which  can  only  become  available  if  their 

I domestic  commitments  are  given  their  due^the  Manpower  and  Social 

j Affairs  Committee  of  the  O.E.C.D.  initiated  the  present  inquiry  into 

I the  working  hours  and  time-schedules  of  women  workers  with  family 

I responsibilities.  Its  aim  was  to  discover,  by  a comparative  study  of 

I prevailing  con^ions  in  twenty-one  countries,  what  adjustments  are 

' most  de^able  and  most  practicable  to  enable  women  to  perform  their 

^ dual  functions  efficiently  and  with  a minimum  of  stress.  > Although  a 

I number  of  investigations  have  been  carried  out  on  a local  or  national 

scale  into  various  facets  and  implications  of  female  employment,  the 

present  survey  is  a first  attempt  at  an  intemationai  analyris  of  specific 
! and  practical  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Part  I of  this  report  outlines  the  current  position  of  women  on 
the  labour  market  in  Member  countries,  surveys  the  most  important 
changes  between  1950  and  1960,  and  defines  ffie  nature  of  the  pro- 
blems. 

Part  II  describes  the  workii^  hours  and  time-tables  at  present 
obtainii^  in  various  sectors  of  the  economy  for  Afferent  types  of 
employees;  it  sets  forth  the  use  made  of  part-time  workers  in  industrial 
and  service  occupations,  and  the  extent  to  which  special  facilities 
exist — either  by  statutory  or  private  arrangements— for  some  categories 
of  women  workers. 

Part  III  deals  with  services  provided  by  local  authorities,  public 
welfare  agendes  and  voluntary  organisations,  which  may  assist  women 
workers,  dther  ffimctly  or  indirectly,  in  the  discharge  of  their  family 
responsibilities. 


/ 
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An  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  number  of  children  and  their 
age  on  the  total  work  load  of  working  mothers  is  provided  in  Part  IV, 
which  summarises  the  findings  of  two  investigations  into  the  average 
working  week  of  employed  women  with  families  of  different  size  and 
age  composition. 

Part  V considers  the  extent  to  which  services  are  organised  to 
cater  for  the  large  proportion  of  women  who  are  at  work  during  office 
and  shopping  hours. 

In  this,  as  in  various  other  respects,  the  problem  is  seen  as  one 
to  be  solved  by  synchronisation  of  schedules  rather  than  by  creating 
a host  of  new  services  or  initiating  revolutionary  changes. 

The  lessons  which  can  be  drawn  from  this  survey  are  summarised 
in  the  concluding  chapter  and  embodied  in  a final  list  of  recommenda* 
tions. 

Throughout  the  work  on  the  present  study  I have  bad  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Solomon  Barkings  constructive  critidsm  and  Mademoiselle 
Denise  Lecoultre’s  active  interest  and  support.  I am  greatly  indebted 
to  both  for  the  help  they  have  given  me. 

Viola  Klein 

Reading^  ■ M5. 
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INTRODUCTION 


a)  The  changing  social  position  of  women 

The  position  of  women  workers  on  the  labour  market  has  changed 
profoundly  in  recent  years.  Untkr  the  impact  of  economic,  techno- 
logical and  social  developments,  sharp  increases  have  taken  place 
both  on  the  supply  and  ^ demand  side  of  the  scales. 

Economic  expansion  has  led  to  manpower  shortages,  particularly 
in  skilled  occupations.  Society  has,  therefore,  had  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  all  the  resources  available,  irrespective  of  sex. 

The  Manpower  andSodal  AffairsConunittee,  winch  is  concerned  with 
the  human  aspects  of  the  policy  of  economic  grouch,  (adoptedas  their  pro- 
^mme  by  the  Member  countries  of  O.E.C.D.),  has  thei^ore  decided  to 
investigate  existing  arrangements,  and  the  adjustments  most  needed  to 
avoidunnecessarywasteoftheUmitednational  resources  of  womanpower. 

In  many  of  the  industrially  advanced  countries  women  now 
constitute  the  major  labour  reserve.  Economic  growth  thus  depends 
in  a considerable  measure  on  the  ability  and  willingness  of  employers 
to  enlist  more  women  and  to  employ  them  in  a greater  variety  of 
occupations — including  those  not  traditionally  considered  as  “feminine**. 

Technological  advances  have  brought  a growing  range  of  occupa- 
tions within  the  scope  of  women  workers.  Mechanisation,  improved 
working  conditions,  better  transport  facilities  and  shorter  working 
hours  have  eimbled  women  to  work  in  many  fields  of  employment 
previously  beyond  their  physical  capacity.  In  addition,  a multitude 
of  new  jobs  have  been  and  are  almost  ^ily  being  create  many  of 
them  depending  on  particularly  feminine  aptitudes. 

Sodety*s  need  for  well-trained  female  personnel  in  many  skilled 
and  professional  occupations  has  lent  support  to  a public  opinion 
which,  in  nearly  all  industrial  countries,  is  prepared  to  accept  the  equal 
status  of  women  in  most,  if  not  all,  spheres.  Ideological  change  and 
practical  necessity  have  led  to  an  expansion  of  educational  opportunities 
which,  in  turn,  are  opemng  an  ever  wider  variety  of  occupations  to 
the  young  women  of  today. 

Greater  opportunities  for  employment  are  matched  by  increasing 
numbers  of  women  seeking  work.  They  are  not  merely  responding 
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to  the  current  conditions  of  the  labour  market— although  these  undoub* 
tedly  play  a major  partn-but  are  acting  from  personal  motivations  in 
which  economic,  social  and  psychological  elements  intermingle.  In 
other  words,  women  have  become  available  for  employment  not  only 
because  they  are  needed,  but  for  potent  reasons  of  their  own,  which 
include  the  desire  to  raise  their  living  standards,  the  wish  to  use  their 
abilitites  and  to  widen  their  mental  horizon,  and  natural  human 
gregariousness.  Relatively  small  families  and  the  progressive  simplifi- 
cation of  housework  in  industrial  countries  are  additional  factors. 

Thus  women  of  all  social  classes  are  now  gainfully  employed, 
unless  prevented  by  family  commitments;  many  others,  furthermore, 
might  Ik  helped  to  do  so  if  the  task  of  combining  home  and  work  were 
made  easier  for  them^. 

b)  Growing  number  of  women  in  the  labour  force 

No  economy,  at  whatever  stage  of  development,  can  dispense 
with  the  participation  of  substantial  numbers  of  women  in  its  labour 
force.  The  female  population  has,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
taken  part  in  the  economic  acti"/ities  of  their  society.  However,  the 
proportion  has  grown  almost  everywhere  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
or  so. 

This  is  especially  true  of  highly  industrialised  countries  but  also 
applies,  to  a lesser  extent,  to  societies  on  the  threshold  of  industrialisa- 
tion. As  standards  of  liwng  rise  and  the  '^business  of  the  nation” 
gets  more  and  more  complex,  the  need  for  the  participation  of  women 
grows,  not  only  in  indu^  and  commerce  but  also  in  the  expanding 
governmental  administrative  agencies  and  in  a multiplicity  of  educational, 
health,  welfare  and  other  services. 

In  the  21  countries^  covered  by  this  survey,  there  has  been  a steady 
and  sometimes  steep  growth  of  female  employment  everywhere,  except 
in  France,  Portugal  and  Turkey.  Graph  1 on  page  4a*  illustrates  tWs 
development  during  the  decade  1951  to  1961.  hi  nearly  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  proportion  of  women  workers  in  relation  to  the  total  labour 
force  of  their  country  has  increased  during  the  ten-year  period  in 
question.  Hoivever,  in  order  to  be  fully  understood,  this  overall 
picture  needs  to  be  qualified. 


1.  In  a sample  survey  carried  out  in  Britain  in  1957  nearly  one-half  (47  per  cent) 
of  all  the  housewives  not  currently  employed  stated  that  th^  would  like  to  have 
a job  outside  theii  homes;  but  84  per  cent  specified  that  they  wanted  to  do  part-time 
woric.  Viola  Klein,  Working  Wives,  Institute  of  Personnel  Management,  London, 
1960  (p.  32). 

2.  The  twenty  Member  countries  of  O.E.C.D.  and  Yugoslavia,  an  Associate 
Member.  (Japan  was  not  a Member  of  O.E.CD.  at  this  time.) 

3.  The  data  which  form  this  graph  and  the  following  passages  have  been  culled 
from  various  sources;  among  them  are  O.EC.D.  Mmpower  Statistics  1950-1962, 
the  British  Minist^  of  Labour,  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
President’s  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  the  joint  publication  by  the 
Institut  National  d’Etudes  Demographiqties  and  the  Commissariat  g^ndral  du  Plan 
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c)  Variations  in  national  patterns 

Firstly,  the  economic  development  in  the  21  countries  included 
in  this  study  varies  widely,  and  so  do  their  statistical  methods.  I^ploy* 
ment  figures,  therefore,  are  not  strictly  comparable.  In  some  countries, 
for  instance,  a very  high  proportion  of  the  working  population  is 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Many  persons  counted  as  ^‘economically 
active”  are,  in  fact,  “unpaid  family  workers”,  a very  high  percentage 
being  women. 

\^lc  the  active  participation  of  women  in  agricultural  corn* 
munities  is,  of  course,  always  very  high,  the  method  of  reporting 
members  of  peasant  families  as  part  of  the  labour  force  has  a somewhat 
“inflationary”  efifect  on  employment  statistics,  especially  as  some 
countries  (among  them  Denmark,  Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands  and 
the  United  Kingdom)  do  not  indude  unpaid  family  workers  in  their 
statistics  on  the  worl^g  population. 

These  circumstances  may  explain,  for  example,  why  a relatively 
high  proportion  of  women  are  returned  as  economically  active  in  a 
country,  such  as  Turkey,  where  ttuee*quarters  of  the  labour  force 
work  on  the  land.  (Incidentally,  the  declining  agricultural  population 
accounts  for  the  recent  reduction  of  the  female  labour  force  in  Turkey). 
In  Greece,  too,  more  than  half  (55  per  cent)  of  all  working  women  are 
unpaid  family  workers,  nearly  all  (97  per  cent)  in  the  agricultural 
sector. 


d)  Unpaid  family  workers 

The  following  table  shows,  as  far  as  possible,  the  percentages  of 
women  workers  in  the  difierent  countries  who  are  unpaid  members 
of  the  family.  Apart  from  the  two  above-mentioned  countries  (Turkey 
and  Greece),  substantial  proportions  of  the  female  working  population 
in  Austria,  Germai^,  Italy,  Portugal  ai^  Yugoslaria  are  also  unpaid 
family  workers. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  obvious,  but  not  the  only,  sector  making 
widespread  use  of  unpaid  female  labour.  Shops,  restaurants  and  petrol 
stations  are  other  examples  of  small-scale  enterprises  in  which  wives 
and  daughters  often  help  without  remuneration. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  women  who  work  on  the  family  farm, 
in  their  parents’  inn,  or  their  husband’s  business,  belong  to  a Cerent 
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Table  L WOMEN  AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  CIVIL  LABOUR  FORCE^ 
OF  OJE.CD*  MEMBER  COUNTRIES,  AND  PROPORTION  OF  WORKING 
WOMEN  WHO  ARE  UNPAID  FAMILY  WORKERS 
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COUNTRY 

YEAR 

1 ! 

WOMEN  AS  % 
CIVIL  LABOUR 
VORCfi 

UNPAIO  FAMILY 
MEMBERS  AS  % 
WORKING 
WOMEN 

1 

2 

Austria 

m 

41.3 

24.2 

Belgium 

31.6 

15.1 

Canada 

1962 

27.1 

5.1 

Denmark 

1962 

35.3 

Eire* 

1961 

26.7 

France 

1962 

34,9 

18.9 

Germany  (F.R.) 

1962 

36.9  ! 

[ 22.3 

Greece 

1961 

32.8  1 

t 55.1 

Italy 

1962 

29.0 

24.3 

Luxemburg 

1962 

20.0 

Netherlands* 

1957 

24.9 

Norway 

1961 

22.9 

Portug^ 

1960 

18.4 

28.2 

Spain 

1961 

18.5 

16v5 

Sweden 

1962 

36.5 

8.0 

Switzerland* 

1960 

30.1 

Turk^* 

1960 

40.9 

United  Kingdom 

1961 

34.4 

1 

United  States 

1962 

34.1 

1 4,2 

Yugoslavia 

1961 

33.4 

25.7 

(Icdand  has  been  omitted  because  the  latest  available  data  were  for  1950,  when  women 
represented  per  cent  of  persons  ia  civilian  employment.) 

1.  In  alt  countries  except  those  marked*  the  percentages  refer  to  persons  in  the  CivHLab^ur  Force^ 
tt*  ioiciludlng  men  and  women  registered  as  *'uneniployed”;  in  the  countries  marked  by  an*  the  figures 
refer  to  persons  clviUan  empioyment*\  exduding  die  unemplo^ . i Diffeitnces  between  these  two 
categories  ate,  in  fact«  small  but  have  to  be  mentioiied  to  e^mlain  some  discrepancies  between  percentages 
given  here  and  publ^ed  elsewhere.  The  *'Civil  Labour  Force**  is  the  more  appropriate  reference 
group,  but  correspon^g  data  were  not  available  for  dl  countries;. 


category  from  those  who  are  in  regular,  paid  employment  on  a contractual 
basis — either  fhll-time  or  part-time — and  away  from  home.  Although 
their  work  may  be  as  important  for  the  economy  or,  in  some  instances, 
even  more  so,  they  are  subject  neither  to  labour  regulations  nor  to 
collective  bargaining.  The  natural  inclination  of  women  to  settle 
conflicts  of  loyalty  between  their  work  and  their  family  in  favour  of 
the  latter  will  not  be  put  to  too  hard  a test  since  the  interests  of  employer 
and  family  generally  coincide. 


e)  Increasing  employment  of  middle-aged  women 

A second  qualification  to  the  overall  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  working  concerns  the  age  structure  of  the  female  labour  force. 
More  education,  earlier  marriages,  steadily  improving  standards  of 
health  and  living,  and  greater  longevity,  have  ra'sed  the  average  age 
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of  the  workiiig  population  and  the  growth  in  the  number  of  women 
employed  in  the  *^middle’’  period  of  life.  In  most  countries,  the 
increases  have  been  particularly  marked  in  the  age  group  between  35 
and  50.  The  same  factors  have  influenced  the  declining  activity  rates 
of  women  in  the  younger  age  groiq)s. 

The  development  ^own  in  Graphs  2 and  2a  (pp.  20  and  21)  for 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  also  applies,  mutatis 
mt4tatidis,  to  a number  of  other  countries.  The  main  feature  is  die  hei^> 
tening  and  broadening  of  the  second  peak  in  the  two-humped  curve 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  diaractenstic  of  the  raiployment 
pattern  of  women^.  Thne  is  a growing  tendency  for  women  to  re-enter 
the  labour  market  once  their  most  pressing  family  responsibilities 
are  over. 

This  fairly  recent  development  offers  new  opportunities  and 
presents  specif  problems.  The  opportunities  are  the  opem'ng  up  of  a 
large  reserve  of  more  mature  female  labour  usually  with  some  previous 
work  experience  and,  to  an  increasing  extent,  with  special  knowledge 
or  qualifications.  These  women  in  their  middle  years  are,  moreover, 
generally  judged  by  employeis  to  be  more  reliable  workers  than  younger 
women  and,  as  a result  of  their  reduced  family  commitments  and  their 
maturity,  are  less  prone  to  absenteasm^. 

The  specid  problems  affect,  in  particular,  women  in  the  more 
highly  qualified  occupations  who,  during  the  years  at  home,  may  have 
forgotten  some  of  their  training  and  lost  confidence  in  their  a^lities. 
Training  and  refresher  courses  may  soon  restore  these  assets.  Such 
courses,  run  by  professional  organisations,  public  authorities,  technical 
colleges,  adult  education  centres  and  universities,  are  now  on  the 
intaease  in  many  countries.  Notable  among  them  are  the  various 
**continuing  education  schemes’’  in  the  United  States^.  The  supply 
of  sudi  schmies  is,  however,  outstripped  by  the  demand  for  skilled 
personnei  and  will  therefore  have  to  1»  greatly  expanded. 

f)  Employment  of  married  women 

As  already  indicated,  the  increasing  employment  of  married 
women  represents  a significant  social  change.  Married  women  form  a 
large,  untapped  r^ervoir  of  labour  at  a time  when  the  number  of  sii^e 
women  is  dwindling.  A growing  proportion  of  them  have  been  traii^ 
and  employed  before  marriage,  making  them  desirable  recruits  for 
re-enlistment  in  the  labour  force. 


1 . « Le  Trawul  des  Femnm  en  France  » {op,  c/r,,  p.  1 7)  includes  a ^ph 

the  development  of  femal  acti^d^  rates  in  France  between  1906  and  1962.  Although 
not  broken  down  by  marital  status  as  in  the  above  illustration,  it  shovra  clearly  the 
same  tendency  towards  an  increasingly  high  second  employment  of  women 
in  their  forfies. 

2.  Viola  Klein,  Eny^loying  married  Women,  Institute  of  Personnel  Management, 
London,  1961. 

3.  The  Satw^y  Review  of  May  18,  1963,  listed  38  « College  Programmes 
for  Mature  Women  » in  many  parts  of  the  U.SA. 
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For  this  and  other  reasons  married  women  represent  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  rising  female  working  population.  In  a number  of 
countries — France,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States — they  now  form  the  majority  of  women  workers.  Graph  3 
(p.  22)  illustrates  this  development  in  rough  outline,  and  may  be 
supplemented  by  the  following  percentages  showing  increase  of 
married  women  employed  in  the  total  female  labour  force: 

In  Canada,  37.9  per  cent  in  1951;  58.3  per  cent  in  1962*; 

In  France,  49  per  cent  in  1954;  53.2  per  cent  in  1962; 

In  Norway,  12  per  cent  in  1950;  24.6  per  cent  in  1960; 

In  Sweden,  30  per  cent  in  1950;  now  more  than  50  per  cent; 

In  Switzerland,  16.3  per  cent  in  1950;  25.1  per  cent  in  1960; 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  41  per  cent  in  1950;  52  per  cent  in  1960; 

In  the  United  States,  52  per  cent  in  1950;  60  per  cent  in  1960. 

* The  Canadian  figures  include  women  ‘‘married  or  once  married”. 

g)  Other  women  with  family  responsibiuties 

The  growing  practice  of  employing  married  women  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  effects  which  the  dual  responsibilities  of  home  and 
employment  may  have  both  on  women  and  their  families.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  recalled  that  not  only  married  women  have 
home  responsibilities,  nor  are  children  the  only  members  of  a family 
in  need  of  care. 

Traditionally,  aged  parents  and  sick  relatives  are  the  charge  of 
women,  usually  of  spinsters.  The  time  has  now  passed  when  unmarried 
daughters  stayed  at  home  for  this  purpose.  Unmarried  women  today 
generally  go  out  to  work,  and  many  of  them  also  look  after  old  or 
ailing  parents.  Since  families  have,  on  the  whole,  become  smaller, 
this  responsibility  is  shared  by  a smaUer  number  of  cUldren  and  usually 
devolves  on  the  daughter  rather  than  the  son,  the  unmarried  rather 
than  the  married. 

Many  spinsters,  therefore,  as  well  as  widows  and  divorcees,  combine 
full-time  employment  with  family  responsibilities. 

A)  Different  types  of  domestic  responsibilities 

Apart  from  the  care  of  helpless  or  disabled  members  of  their 
families,  there  are  domestic  duties  of  a more  general  kind,  which  are 
traditionally  considered  a normal  part  of  a woman’s  life,  irrespective 
of  her  marital  status  and  regardless  of  whether  she  is  employed  or  not. 

The  woman  who  goes  out  to  work,  whether  she  be  sin^e,  married, 
widowed  or  divorced,  bears  a domestic  burden  which — even  if  consi- 
derably lighter  than  in  the  past — is  unevenly  distributed  between  the 
sexes  The  working  man,  irrespective  of  whether  he  is  married  or  a 
bachelor,  almost  invariably  has  female  help  for  the  domestic  cho- 
res. The  working  woman,  on  die  other  hand,  usually  has  to  do 
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these  things  not  only  for  herself  but  also  for  one  or  more  other 
persons. 

**Family  responsibilities**  therefore  fall  roughly  into  three  cate- 
gories: 

1.  husband  and  home» 

2.  chil(h:en, 

3.  aged  parents  and  relatives. 

Group  2 should  then  be  sub-divided  into  three  separate  categories 
(infants^  school  age»  adolesoents)^  as  obvioudy  reqtonsibilities  vary 
according  to  age.  The  Manpower  and  Social  Affairs  Committee  was 
aware  of  these  variations  when  it  decided  to  authorise  this  survey. 
The  questionnaire  therefore  started  with  the  following  defini- 
tion: 

**Working  women  with  family  responsibilities  include  married 
or  unmarried  women»  as  well  as  widows^  with  family  req>onsibilities 
who  are  contractually  employed  on  a full-time  or  part-time  basis 
as  wage-eamers»  salaried  employees^  managers  or  supervisors  and 
professional  women.  Excluded  are  those  working  in  agriculture 
and  establishments  where  only  members  of  the  employer  *s  family 
are  working.** 

Most  respondents^  however^  interpreted  the  term  *Tamily  responsi- 
bilities** as  applying  only  to  the  care  of  young  children.  This  can 
periiaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that»  as  will  seen  later»  **mstita- 

tionalised**  support^  including  legal  protection*  is  on  the  whole  confined 
to  pregnant  women  and  to  mothers  of  very  young  children.  Apart 
from  these  two  instances*  the  relief  of  in<fividual  cases  of  hardship 
is  usually  left  to  the  discretion  of  employers  and  managements*  and 
will*  normally*  be  made  according  to  the  merits  of  each  case*  whe&er 
a single  woman  with  a sick  mother*  the  wife  of  an  invalid  husband  or 
the  mother  of  an  infant  is  involved.  In  a survey  carried  out  among 
British  employers  of  female  labour^  many  respondents  stressed  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  cfiscriminate  between  married  and  single  women  in 
giving  special  consideration^  to  deserving  cases  wherever  possible*  and 
made  the  unprompted  comment  that  single  women  also  often  have 
family  commitments.  But  such  special  concessions  will*  of  coume* 
only  be  made  and  asked  for  in  particularly  difficult  circumstances*  and 
must  be  regarded  as  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

0 Purpose  and  scope  of  the  present  enquiry 

In  initiating  the  present  survey  the  Manpower  and  Sorial  Affairs 
Committee  had  a twofold  aim: 

Firstly*  to  discover  current  practices  in  the  Member  cotmtries 

1.  Viola  Klein*  « Employing  Kforried  Women  »*  op.  cit. 

2.  « Special  consideration  » does  not  apply  to  p^time  employment*  whi^ 
is  almost  exclusively  tiie  province  of  married  women  workers. 
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of  O.E.C.D.  concerning  working  hours,  ttme-tables  and  special 
facilities  for  women  workers  with  family  responsibilities,  and  the 
measures,  if  any,  taken  by  employers,  tbs  State  or  the  community 
to  reduce  their  workload  or  lighten  their  dual  task  in  other  ways; 
Secondly,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  brought  to  light  by  this 
investigation,  to  surest  ways  and  means  which  might  assist 
Member  countries  in  the  pursuit  of  an  active  manpower  policy, 
i.e.  help  them  to  eliminate  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  making 
better  use  of  an  important  pool  of  ability. 

The  data  on  which  this  report  is  based  were,  primarily,  provided 
by  the  governments  of  the  twenty  Member  Countries  and  Yugoslavia 
in  reply  to  a questionnaire^  distributed  by  0,E.C.D,  in  the  winter  of 
1963/64.  Supplementary  information  has  been  gathered  from  published 
sources  (indicated  in  footnote  references  and  in  the  bibUography  at 
the  end  of  this  report). 

It  is  a token  of  the  lively  interest  provoked  by  the  subject  of  this 
survey  that  not  only  has  every  single  questionnaire  been  returned 
completed,  but  many  respondents  have  provided  additional  relevant 
information.  The  Manpower  and  Social  Affair's  Committee  has  every 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  Member  Governments  for  their  generous 
co-operation. 

The  limitations  of  this  enquiry  should,  however,  be  indicated. 
Firstly,  it  is  not  a sociological  study  carried  out  with  a scientifically 
selected  sample.  Recourse  has  been  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
relevant  Uterature;  but  on  the  whole  this  r^ort  is  mainly  based  on 
information  derived  from  a single  source  in  each  country.  These 
sources  being  official,  their  main  emphasis  tends  to  be  on  existing 
regulations  and  provisions  rather  than  on  the  degree  to  which  th^r  are 
enforced  and  their  manifold  practical  effects  on  peoples’  lives.  In  some 
countries,  for  instance,  private  practice  may  be  far  in  advance  of 
existing  legislative  standards,  and  may  be  most  liberal  as  compared 
with  prevailing  conditions  in  other  countries. 

Secondly,  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  investigation  were  to  carry 
out  special  study  aiming  at  analyting  the  adjustments  in  working 
hours  and  the  spedal  facilities  and  arrangements  for  housemves  to 
enable  them  to  combine  more  efficiently  and  with  less  strmn  their  wage- 
earning,  housework  and  family  responsibilities”^.  The  survey  is  not, 
therefore,  a study  of  the  worlting  conditions  of  women  in  general  but 
has  a mudi  more  modest  scope.  Problems  of  health  and  general 
welfare,  such  as  the  ban  on  certain  types  of  employment  for  women 
enforced  in  many  countries,  qt*estions  of  pay,  trmning,  promotion 
prospects,  status,  marriage  bar,  etc.,  are  not  taken  into  account. 

Nor  was  the  aim  of  the  survQr  to  (fiscover  the  average  number 
of  hotirs  which  working  women  vrith  family  responsibilities  spend  in 
different  countries  in  their  dual  capacity  of  workers  and  homemakers 


1.  See  Appen^x  I. 

2.  See  O.E.CD.  document  C (63)  60,  Annex  VII,  paragr^h  46. 
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(although  such  information  as  became  available  on  this  topic  in  the 
course  of  the  study  is  summarised  in  Chapter  IV),  We  are  concerned 
here  mainly  with  ^e  more  limited  but  more  definite  problem  of  hours 
worked  in  their  place  of  employment  by  women  holding  either  full- 
time or  part-time  jobs.  This  is  part  of  two  wider  questions,  namely ; 

1.  Is  there  any  elasticity  of  working  hours  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a specific  type  of  worker  whose  availability  is  "conditional”? 

2.  Are  some,  at  least,  of  these  needs  being  met,  or  can  they  be 
met,  by  agencies  other  than  employers,  for  instance  by  provid- 
ing public  or  private  services,  by  an  adaptation  of  local  practices, 
or  by  a change  in  social  attitudes? 

The  topics  under  consideration  therefore  fall  into  four  main 
groups: 

1.  Working  hours  and  time-tables  (full-time  and  part-time)  in 
force  in  four  occupational  categories  broadly  classified  under 
the  headings  of  a)  industry;  b)  administration  (civil  service, 
local  government  and  other  office  work);  c)  distributive  trades 
and  d)  services^, 

2.  Community  services  to  help  working  women  with  family 
responsibilities. 

3.  Special  arrangements  and  facilities  for  expectant  mothers  and 
those  with  young  infants. 

4.  Opening  and  closing  times  of  shops,  post  offices,  local  admi- 
nistrative offices,  etc.,  in  relation  to  working  hours. 

Although,  for  reasons  of  convenience,  these  four  topics  will  be  dealt 
with  under  separate  headings,  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
is  the  co-ordination  between  them,  since  many  problems  concerning 
the  employment  of  women  workers  with  family  responsibilities  result 
from  the  lack  of  synchronisation  between  the  Afferent  "compartments” 
of  their  lives.  Serious  shortcomings,  for  instance,  arise  from  the  discre- 
pancies between  parents’  working  hours  and  children’s  school  hours, 
and  from  the  lack  of  co-ordination  between  various  essential  services 
and  the  times  working  people  can  use  them. 

However,  it  is  hoped  that  this  report  will  serve  a useful  purpose 
by  disclosing  the  different  methods  used  by  countries  to  integrate  into 
their  respective  labour  forces  a large,  and  in  general,  growii^,  proportion 
of  women  workers,  whose  contribution  is  essential  to  national  prosperity, 
yet  whose  responsibilities  towards  their  families  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  community. 


i 1.  For  reasons  stated  earlier  (p.  15)  certain  occupations  have  been  excluded; 

this  applies  to  agriculture,  domestic  serWce,  handicrafts  and  home  industries,  and 
[ to  « unpaid  family  workers  ». 
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WORKING  HOURS  AND  TIME  SCHEDULES 


The  extent  to  which  working  women  can  cope  with  their  family 
responsibilities  imder  existing  conditions  of  employment  will  depend 
contiderably  on  the  number  of  hours  tiiey  spend  away  from  home, 
and  also,  of  course,  on  the  nature  of  their  home  responsibilities:  whether 
families  are  large  or  small;  whether  they  include  infants  or  invalids; 
whether  other  relations  are  available  to  take  over  a share  of  household 
duties;  what  domestic  equipment  is  available.  Furthermore,  rural* 
urban  differences  and  climatic  conditions  play  important  parts. 

Time  ^^away  from  home**  includes  the  journey  to  and  from  work, 
which  is  sometimes  long  and  strenuous.  Many  respondents  mentioned 
this  factor  and  gave  examples  of  typical  travel  times  between  home  and 
work:  forty  to  sixty  minutes  each  way  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
The  long  ^stance  &om  home  and  the  strain  of  rush-hour  travel  are 
among  &e  reasons  why  women  do  not  like  to  take  small  children  to 
criches  and  nurseries  at,  or  near,  their  place  of  work.  More  will  be 
said  about  this  in  another  context,  but  we  mention  this  fact  here  as 
one  of  the  complications  of  life  for  working  mothers  of  young 
children. 

Working  hours  vary  widely,  not  only  between  one  country  and 
another  and  between  different  occupations  in  tiie  same  country,  but 
also  within  the  same  sector  or  indu^  in  a given  country,  according 
to  local  practice  or  the  needs  of  particular  employers.  The  difficulties 
of  presenting  an  overall  picture  of  working  hours,  or  of  other  practices, 
are  particularly  great  in  countries  with  a large  measure  of  regional 
or  provincial  autonomy  or  a fei^ral  constitution.  American  States, 
Canadian  Provinces  and  Swiss  Cantons  each  have  their  own  legislation 
in  matters  of  labour  regulations  and  social  welfare  which  sometimes 
differ  considerably. 

Table  2,  therefore,  only  ^ves  approximations  as  to  the  numbers 
of  hours  worked  and  time  schedules  in  operation.  When  replying 
to  our  questionnaire,  several  respondent  pointed  out  that  they  could 
only  ^ve  some  fairly  typical  examples  chosen  from  a variety  of  work 
sched^es  practised.  S^e  others  confined  themselves  to  stating  the 
legal  maximum  working  hours  in  force,  without  specifying  how  they 
are  distributed  over  the  day  or  week. 
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Tabu  2i\  TYPICAL  WORKING 
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? 
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a)  INDUSTRY 


COUNTRY 

WORKING  I WORKING 

HOURS  1 days 

PER  WEEK 

DAILY  SCHEDULES  ! 

Austria  

45 

5 or  5 !A 

9 hours 

7-17  h,  with  1 hour  for  lunch. 

Belgium 

45 

5 

9 hours,  with  1 hour  oi  less  for  lunch.  > 

Canada  

40 

5 

1 

\ 

8 hours,  1 hour  for  lunch  varying  time- ' 
tables,  e.g.  8-12;  13-17. 

Demnaik 

45 

5 i/2 

1 

t 

7-16  h.  Monday-Friday,  mth  1 hour  \ 
for  lunch.  < 

7*12  h,  Saturday.  j 

Eire  

42  % 

5 

8 1/2  hours,  8-17,30  h.;  1 hour  for  ; 
lunch.  i 

France 

F^eral  Republic  of 

40 

(plus  maxi- 
mum over- 
time up  to 
20  hours  p.w.) 

5.5 
or  6 

Vary  according  to  local  circumstances;  | 
lunch  1-1  1/2  hours,  longer  in  Centre  . 
and  South  of  country.  ; 

f 

\ 

1 

Germany 

40-48** 

5 

Varying,  | 

Greece 

48 

5 1/2 

i Starting  time  varies  between  6 and 
8 a.m.  Lunch  break:  2 hours  in 
winter,  3 hours  in  summer. 

Iceland ; | 

1 

45 

(5-10  hours 
overtime 
usuaO 

5 Vz 

8-12  h.;  13-17.30  Monday-Friday,  8- 1 
12  h.  Saturday. 

1 

Italy i 

1 48  (max.) 

; (Collective 
i agreements 
provide 
Gorier  work-; 
ing  hours) 

5 1/2-6 

8 hours  per  day  exc.  on  special  dutie.s  1 

i 

1 

1 

! 

[. 

Luxemburg 

48 

(max.)  (but  80 
per  cent  of 
workers  sub- 
ject to  collec- 
tive agreement 
providing 
working  w^ 
of 42-45 hours) 

6 

8-12  b.;  14-18  h.  8 hours,  2 hour  i 
lunch-break.  1 

i 

1 

1 

( 

i 

1 

^ Hie  workiDg  boms  and  schedules  in  this  table  ace  approximations  based  on  statutory  regidatiom 
and  collective  agreements.  For  comment  on  the  actual  hours  worked  see  p*  37. 

Ae  a result  of  various  collective  agreements  the  prevalent  norm  b now  a 44-hour  week. 
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HOURS  AND  SCHEDULES* 
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b)  OVIL  SERVICe  AND  DmCES 


t 


I 


& 

I 

I 

\ 

I 

I 

b 

I 
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K, 
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WORKING  j WORKING 

HOURS  1 DAYS 

R£R  WEEK 

DAILY  SCHEDULES 

1 40(?) 

5 

8'17  h.;  no  fixed  lunch-time. 

41  V2 

5 

Lunch-break  either  45  minutes  or  1 hour  and  45  minutes. 

37  V2 

5 

Time-tables  set  at  discretion  of  Dept.  Heads;  earlier  closing  in 
summer;  variations  in  noonbreak;  staggered  starting  and  fini^ing 
times  to  facilitate  transport. 

42 

I 

5 or  5 1/2 

9-17  h.,  ind.  interval  for  meals,  Monday-Friday;  9-12  h.  on  alternate 
Saturdays. 

35 

(«a.) 

5 1/2 

9.30-17  h.  Monday-Friday;  1 1/2  hours  for  lunch,  9.30-13  h.  Saturdays. 

45 

5 or  6 

Schedule  (a)  8.30-12;  14-1 8>15  Monday-Friday  (Z  hours  for  lunch); 
8.30-12.15  Saturdays; 

6)  9-18.15  with  1 hour  for  lunch  Monday-Friday,  8.30-12.15 
Saturdays; 

c)  9-12;  14-18.30  daily  (ind.  Saturday). 

1 44 

5 or  5 1/2 

Varying  time-tables;  start  at  7.30  or  8 a.m.  Some  have  lundi  breaks, 
others  work  throughout  the  day,  particularly  in  big  cities. 

36 

! 

6 

8-14.30  daUy. 

38 

1 1 

5 1/2 

9-12  h.;  13-17  h.  Monday-Friday,  9-12  h.  Saturday. 

40  or  44 

i 

5 or  5 Vi 

8-12  h.;  14-18  h.  Monday-Friday,  2 hours  for  lunch; 

8-12  h.  Saturdays  (excl.  banks,  insurance  companies,  etc.). 
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j 
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TmveW,  TTICAL  W0RKH4G 


a)  mousiRY 

W0RKD4O 

wonuNo 

COUNTRY  . 

HOURS  1 DAYS 

PER  WEEK 

DAILY  SCHEDULES 

Netherlands  

45 

5 

1 

7-or  7.30-17.30  h.;  lunch-break  Vi- 
1 hour,  mostly  coffee  or  tea  breaks 
of  10-15  minutes  cadi. 

Norway 

45 

5 or  5 Yz 

9 hours,  1/2-3/4  hours  for  lunch, 
7-16  h.  (or  16.15)  Monday-Friday, 
7-13  h.  on  Saturday  with  1/2  h. 
break  (fairly  common  practice  to  have 
alternate  Saturdays  0^. 

Portugal  

48 

i 

1 

8 hours,  1 hour  lunch  break  8-17  h. 

48 

6 

8 hours,  1 hour  lunch  break  time- 
table varies;  latest  finishing  hour  19  b. 

Sweden  

4445 

■ 

5 or  5 1/2 

Var^g  arrangements,  e.g.  1 shift:  7-16 
or  17  h.;  2 Shifts:  5 (or  6)-2Z  h.  (or 
23  h.t;  .3  continuous  shifts:  ^14  b.; 
14-22  h.;  22-6  h.  On  steel  works: 
1 4-12;  12^20  h.;  204  b.);  1 hour 

break,  either  in  toto  or  ^lit. 

Switzerland 

4446 

1 

5 or  6* 

1 

8 or  9 hours,  according  to  whether  5 
or  6-day  week;  vao^g  time-tables, 
e.g.  7-12  h.;  13.30-17.30  Monday- 
Friday  phis  ^turday  mornings. 

1 

Tutlcey 

48 

6 

8 bours,  1 hour  lunch  break,  usual 
start  at  8 a,m.  (8-17  h.). 

United  Kingdom 

oca  42  Yz 

5 or  5 Vi 

Varying  time-tables,  e.g.  7,30-17  h.  or 
8-17.30  h.;  1 hour  lunch  break. 

United  States 

tendency 
towards  ' 
40  hour  week 
(no  general 
ruUng) 

5 

1 

1 

8 hours;  time-tables  vary;  Vi'l  ^our 
lunch  break  usual. 

Yugoslavia  

42** 

(max.) 

5 Vi  or  6 

8 hours,  1 hour  lunch  break  if  work 
not  done  in  shifts;  if  in  shift  work 
30  mins,  break.  Working  schedtfie: 
6-14;  14-22;  22-6  h. 

* The  S-day  wedc  now  affects  80%  of  aU  wotkers  in  Swltzetland. 

**  The  new  Constitution  of  1963  ptovides  for  a general  reducUon  of  working  boors  to  42  bours 
per  week;  tlw  Federal  Law  implmenting  tbis  provision  has  LOt  yet  been  promiugatedt  however. 
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HOURS  AND  SCHEDUl^ 


WOMUHO  WOUCINO 

HOtmS  I DAYS 

FER  WEEK 


3/4  5 (winter) 

(S^t.'May)  5 (summer) 
35  (May-Sep.)  5-5  V2 
Ci^  Service 

3740  other 


4Z0S 
and  44,55 

36  Vi 


37  V2 


5-5  Vi 


5 or  5 Vi 


DAU.Y  SCHEDULES 


8-15-17.15  or  17.30;  lunch-break  3/4-1  hour  (12.30.13.30). 


8.45*15.30  winter. 
8.30-15.00  summer. 
8.30  (9)-16  h. 


9-17,30  Mondi^r-Friday  with  2 hours  for  lunch,  9*12,30  Saturdays. 
7 hours  Monday-Friday,  2 Vi>3  hours  for  lunch,  4 hours  SaturdiQr, 


8-17  h.;  8-13  h. 


7.40*11.45;  13.40-18  h.  Monday-Friday;  7.40-11.30  Saturday  every 
other  week,  (Some  cantcntd  administrations  and  private  firms 
have  5-day  week  with  shortened  lunch  break  of  1-1.30  hours.) 


9-17  h,  Monday-Friday,  1 Vi  houra  for  lunch,  9-13  h,  Saturday, 

7 Vi  hours  staggered  between  9-17.30,  9,30-18.00,  1 hour  for  lunch, 

8 houm  staggered:  7,45-16.15;  8.15-16.45;  8.30-17  h.;  9*17.30;  Vi  hour 
lunch  bmk. 


7-14  h.;  some  local  authorities  also  work  afternoons.  Houm  vary 
in  dmerent  parts  of  country  according  to  climatic  and  other 
cmiditions. 
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TABLEm  TYPICAL  WORKING 
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c)  DisnuBunvE  trades 


COUOTBV 

WORKING  1 WDUKINQ 

HDORS  1 DAYS 

PER  WEEK 

1 

1 

DAILY  SCHEDULES 

Austria  

45 

. 

6 

(in  retail  tra* 
de)  (5-day 
week 

^reading  in 
wholesale 
trade) 

No  general  rules;  shop  hours  8-18  h., 
food  shops  6430-1 8 JO4 

Bel^um 

4045 

5 

(spread 
over  S} 

Department  stores  open  9-214  Special 
shifts:  9-13;  17-21  h4  SU  days  per 
week. 

Canada  

4044 

(sometimes 

longer) 

5 

(Spread 
over  S} 

Varying  time-tables,  e.g4  9-18  h-  (or 
1 7430)  1 hour  break  for  lunch4  Shifts 
to  meet  peak  donand4  Shops  open 
6 days  per  week4 

Denmaric 

i 

j 

( 

45 

5 V2 

8-17430  Monday-Thursday; 

8-2O4OO  Friday; 

8-144OO  Saturtoy4 

Ind.  Y2  hour  for  meals.  Special  riiifts 
to  relieve  peak  load. 

Eire  ! 

j 

1 

37  1^41  t/2 

j 

1 

5-5  /2 

9-17.30:  9-13.00  either 
Wednesday  01  Saturday,  1 hour  for 
lunch  (ustmlly  13-14  h.). 

1 

Bcance  

1 

! 

1 

Federal  Republic  of 
Germany 

1 

i 

1 

i 

j 

1 

t 

Many  variations  within  legally  prescrib- 
ed working  hours,  depen^g  on 
starring  rime  and  shift  work.  One 
or  hatf  day  off  during  week  usual. 

Greece 

j 45 

! 

1 

5 >/2 

8-13.00;  17.00-20.00,  either  Wednesday 
or  Saturday  afternoon  free. 

Iceland 

i « 

( 

i 

5 V2 

i 

9-12  h,;  13-18  h.  Monday-Friday, 
9-12  h.  Saturday. 

Itab^  ++**++*+++4*++++++++ 

: 48 

\ 

j 

■5  1/2 

Some  collective  agie^ents  provide  an 
extra  day  off  in  rotation  for  sales 
personnel. 

32 
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HOURS  AND  SCHEDULES 


£ 

I 

i 

y 


I 


f 

F 


d)  SERVICES 


WORKINO  1 

1 WORKJNO  1 

HOURS  I 

DAYS 

DAILY  SCHEDULES 

j F£R  WEEK 

j 

Vafying  according  to  setvicc  and  contract,  e,g.  transport  workers,  45  hours  per  week  in  rotation 
(shim). 

f 


i 


1 

! 

t 

1 

i 4044 
1 (oi  more) 
1 
i 

5 1/2-6 

Hours  according  to  consumer's  needs;  8-hour  day  most  frequent; 
arrangements  for  1 week-day  off  increasing. 

1 

i 42-45 

! 

! 

i 

1 

t 

i 37  1/2-41  1/2 

1 

1 

1 

5-5  1/2 
(utilities) 

Nurses:  90  hours  per  fortnight,  rostering  arrangements,  at  least 
1 1/2  days  off  per  week.  1 hour  off  for  lunch.  Teachers:  5-day 
week,  27  i/^  hours  per  week.  Midday  break  12.30-2  in  towns, 
12.30-13  h.  in  rural  areas  (closing  time  15.00). 

1 

i 

! Utilities: 
44 

(usually 
worked 
in  shifts) 

Uoteisf restaurants:  subject  to  seasonal  changes — adjustments  to 
domestic  requirements  difficult,  but  good  chances  for  part-time 
employment.  Nursing:  single  women  only,  as  system  allows 
few  a^ustments  in  hours. 

i 45 

i 

5 1/2 

8-13.00;  17-20.00. 

! 43 

5 1/2 

9-12.00;  13.00-18.00  Monday-Friday,  9-1X00  Saturday. 

48 

(statutory) 

5 Vl 

Local  regulations  allow  restaurants,  canteens,  etc.,  one  afternoon 
closing,  but  Saturday  aftemcon  work  as  week-day. 

i 
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Tabu  2iv.  TYPICAL  WORKING 


C)  DISTtUBtmVE  UtADES  j 

country 

WOlUUNO  1 WORKINO 

HOUHS  1 DAYS 

P£R  WEEK 

DAILY  SCHEDULES  ^ 

1 

Luxemburg 

48 

5 */2 

1 

Shops  open  until  18J0  or  19.(X1«  open 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  clos^  on 
Monday  mornings. 

Netherlands  

45 

1 « 

8-(9.30)-i8  h.  with  1-1  hours  for 

(ccaO 

(retail) 

5 

(wholesale 

trade) 

lunch,  sometimes  starting  at  7 a.m. 
Some  shops  dose  at  21.00  once  a 
week. 

Norway 

45 

5-6 

i 

t 

Distribution  of  working  hours  varies,  { 
e.g.  8.30*17  h.  mth  hour  for  lunch.  1 

Anangements  of  alternate  Saturdays  \ 
off  are  common.  ' 

i 

Portugal  

48 

9-19.00  h.  with  2 hours  midday  break.  \ 

Spain 

48 

6 

t 

Varying  time-tables.  Midday  break  i 
of  2 *4-3  hours. 

Sweden  

45 

5 V2 

8-18  h.  ; 

Switzerland 

45 

5* 

9 hours*  work  in  shifts;  shops  open 
8-18.30  or  19  b.  Monday-Friday  and 
8-16  or  17  h.  Saturdays  (60  hours 
per  week  during  tourist  season). 
Sales  staff  often  have  Monday 
morning  and  another  half  day  off 
during  week.  Shift  work  ft^uent. 

'niricey 

48 

6 

Varying  time-tables,  with  1 hour  for 
lunch. 

United  Kingdom 

i 

42  1 

(ccaO 

i 

5 or  5 

1 

9-17.30  with  1 hour  for  lunch*  one  ! 
afternoon  off.  either  Saturday  or  | 
week-day.  j 

j 

United  States 

1 

40 

5 

8-hour  day,  staggered  hours:  9.00-17.00; 
9.30-17.30;  9.45-18.001  When  stores 
remain  open  until  21  h.  the  8-bour 
schedules  are  adiusted  and  part- 
time  workers  are  often  used  for 
additional  houm.  | 

Yugoslavia 

42** 

5 i/2-6 

8 hour  day. 

* The  5*day  mdc  now  iffects  80%  of  all  workers  In  Switz^landr 

Hia  new  Constiludoo  of  1963  piovkltt  f or  a geneial  reductloii  of  working  bouit  to  42  bom 
per  week;  the  Federal  Law  fnyilemeatbig  this  provision  Las  not  yet  been  promulgated,  however^ 
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I HOURS  AND  SCHEDULES 


; d)  SERVICES 

i , 

i WORKING  1 WORKING 

! HOURS  1 DAYS 

; YER  WEEK 

1 

DAILY  SCHEDULES 

1 

1 48 

1 

1 

1 

5 >/2 

1 Until  18.30  or  19.00  daily,  incl.  Saturday;  Monday  morning  free. 

1 

! 45  ! 

(varying  I 
24-53  hours)  ] 

1 

5 or  6 

1 

Starting  time  between  5 and  9 a.m.,  end  often  between  17.30/18.00  and 
21.00.  Lunch  break  between  and  1 hour,  usually  the  latter. 

! 

! Depending  on  type  of  service.  Examples:  Tekphonej telegraph:  6 hours  per  day,  39  hours  per 
; week  throughout  the  year;  Sund^  normally  free ; work  in  2 ^tfis : M4.30;  14.30-21 .00, 20  minutes 

i break.  Ra^  services:  continuous  shifts,  working  week  42  hours.  Postal  services:  mostly  as  in 

! government  service,  or  45  hours  per  week  in  two  shifts  6-21  h.  Nurses:  45  hours  per  week, 

; 8-hour  d^:  7-15  h.;  11-19  h.  Night  nurses:  42  hours  per  week,  22-7  h. 

1 

i 42 

6 

7 hours  per  day:  9-18  h.  with  2 hours  break. 

; 1 48 

1 1 

6 

(Same  as  in  industry)  8 hour  day;  where  a shift  system  is  worked, 
8 hours  for  men,  7 y%  hours  for  women. 

1 ‘ 42-45 

5*5  % 

Shifts. 

i Too  many  to  generalise.  Nurses:  SO  hours  per  week,  S-day  week  (day  or  sight);  can  be  asked  to 
work  up  to  54  hours  per  week.  Itiese  time>tables  are  more  or  respected  in  targe  hospitals 
but  impossible  to  keep  in  small  ones  owing  to  staff  shortages. 


! 48 

i ® 

8 hours  per  day.  (These  ate  the  most  usual  hours,  but  variations 
depending  on  agreement). 

44-45 

5*5  >/2 

Various  shift  systems. 

1 

40 

5 

Variations  according  to  ^pe  of  establishment.  Nurses  generally 
in  3 shifts:  7-15  h.*,  15-23  h.;  23-7  h.  (Married  women  given 
choice  of  shift) 

, ‘ 42**  i 

. i 1 

5 >/2*6 

Shifts:  6-14  h.;  14-22  h,;  22*6b.,  32  consecutive  hours  off  every  week; 
when  changbg  shifts,  only  24  hours  off. 
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The  hours  and  schedules  given  refer  to  workers  and  employees 
in  each  of  the  chosen  occupational  groups  regar<Uess  of  sex.  Exemptions 
which  exist  for  certain  categories  of  women  will  be  sununarised  in  part 
(C)  of  this  chapter. 


A,  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 


1.  Industry 
a)  Working  hours 

i)  Working  hours  per  week 

The  classical  48-hour  week  in  industry  only  applies  today  to  a 
minority  of  countries.  Even  where  48  working  hours  represent  the 
legal  maximum  per  week,  collective  agreements  have  often  reduced 
this  number  quite  substantially. 

Countries  with  a legal  maximum  of  48  hours  per  week  are : Germany, 
Greece,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Portugal,  Spain  and  Turkey.  However,  as 
a result  of  collective  agreements,  the  hours  worked  in  German  industry 
in  fact  vary  between  40  and  44,  the  average  in  1963  being  43.  In  Italy, 
collective  agreements  nearly  dways  provide  a reduction  of  working 
hours  to  less  than  8 per  day  or  48  per  week;  in  Luxemburg,  over  80  per 
cent  of  industrial  workers  benefit  from  a collective  agreement  reducing 
the  working  week  to  4245  hours. 

The  shortest  working  week,  namely  40  hours,  is  operative  in 
Canada,  France  and  the  United  States.  Industrial  workers  in  Yugoslavia 
will  work  a maximum  of  42  hours  when  the  1963  Constitution  is  fully 
implemented;  in  Eire  the  working  week  is  42^  hours;  in  all  other 
countries  44-45  hours. 

ii)  Working  days  per  week 

Working  hours  are  spread  over  »x  days  in  Greece,  Italy,  Luxemburg, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia.  In  France  and  Switzerland 
some  industries  work  six  days  a week,  others  five  and  a half  or  five  days. 
The  five-and-a-half  day  week  is  operative  in  Austria,  Denmark,  Iceland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Yugoslavia;  in  some 
instances  it  takes  the  form  of  work  on  alternative  Saturday  mornings 
(e.g.  Denmark  and  Norway).  The  five-day  week  is  current  in  Bel^um, 
Canada,  Eire,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  States  of  America 
and  increasingly  aiso  in  Austria,  France,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  introduction  of  the  five-day  week  has  generally  tended  to  lead 
to  a shortening  of  the  midday  break.  Whereas  48  hours  of  work, 
spread  over  days,  allowed  interruptions  of  1 Yz  or  2 hours  (some- 
times more)  (e.g.  8-12  h.;  14-18  h.),  the  extension  of  the  weekend  to 
two  full  days  has  resulted  in  longer  daily  working  hours  from  Monday 
to  Friday  (i.e.  5x9  hours)  with  correspondingly  shorter  breaks  for 
meals. 
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iii)  Overtime 

The  contractually  agreed  maximum  working  week  does  not 
necessarily  correspond  to  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  actual  fact, 
but  only  to  the  number  of  hours  paid  at  a basic  wage.  Overtime  is 
often  worked  in  addition,  at  a hi^er  rate  of  pay.  The  extent  to  which, 
in  some  countries  at  least,  this  is  part  of  the  normal  work  pattern, 
can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  “over-time  bans”  have  become  an 
effective  ins^ument  of  industrial  action  and  when  practised,  usually 
cause  a considerable  amount  of  dislocation. 

In  France,  where  the  law^  allows  a maximum  of  20  hours  overtime 
beyond  the  statutory  working  week  of  40  hours,  the  average  number 
of  hours  actually  worked  in  manufacturing  industries  in  1963  was 
roughly  46®.  The  report  from  Iceland  mentions  5-10  hours  overtime, 
at  a rate  of  50-100  per  cent  above  the  ba.sic  wage,  as  being  usual.  The 
norma!  working  week  in  British  industry  in  1963  was  44<45  hours, 
but  the  average  number  of  hours  actually  worked  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1963  was  47.6®. 

The  higher  rates  of  pay  for  overtime  act  as  a discouragement 
against  working  hours  becoming  excessively  long.  The  United  States 
President’s  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  was  emphatic  about 
the  value  of  this  deterrent.  Its  Committee  on  Protective  Labour 
Legislation  ^^agreed  that  the  method  of  establishing  reasonable  work 
schedules  through  premium  pay  requirements  for  work  beyond  a basic 
workweek  is  effective  and  desirable.  The  extra  cost  of  wages  tends  to 
encourage  better  planning,  discourage  overtime  work,  and  establish  a 
better  standard  than  can  practically  be  accomplished  by  laws  merely 
setting  absolute  limitations  on  hours  at  a given  time.”^ 
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b)  Time  Schedules  j j 

Time  schedules  in  industry  differ  even  more  widely  than  overall  \ ] 

working  hours;  they  depend  on  the  requirements  of  individual  employeis 
as  well  as  on  local  customs  and  on  whether  a factory  works  in  one, 
two  or  three  continuous  shifts.® 

Countries  are  more  or  less  evenly  divided  between  those  starting 
work  at  7 am.  or  even  earlier,  and  those  starting  at  8 a.m.  The  workii^ 
day  be^s  at  7 in  a majority  of  industries  in  Austria,  Denmark,  Germany, 

Greece,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  some  industries 
in  the  United  States.  It  begins  and  ends  rather  earlier  in  Yugoslavia, 

Bel^um,  Canada,  Eire,  Iceland,  Luxemburg,  Portugal,  Spain  and 


1.  Of  20th  February,  1^. 

2.  For  details  see  Statistical  Supplement,  International  Labour  Review, 
Vol.  LXXXIX,  No.  3,  March,  19M. 

3.  Ibid, 

4.  Report  of  Ute  Comnuttee  on  Productive  Labor  Le^ladon,  The  Presidmt’s 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  Washington,  October,  1963  (p.  9). 

5.  Graph  4 illustrates  the  prevailing  patterns  in  industries  working  one  daily 
shift. 
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Turkey.  The  United  Kingdom,  and  some  American  industries,  normally 
start  work  at  8 a.m. 

In  France,  time-tables  are  so  in^vidual  that,  it  is  imposdble  to 
characterise  one  schedule  as  typical.  Generally  speaking,  work  be^ns 
earlier  in  eastern  than  in  western  regions  (corresponding  to  the  earlier 
sunrise),  and  the  lunch  break,  which  for  the  majority  of  industrial 
workers  is  between  1 and  1 Yz  hours,  tends  to  be  longer  in  central  and 
southern  France  than  in  the  northern  half  of  the  country.  The  majority 
of  salaried  employees  in  industry  have  a midday  break  of  2 hours. 

Within  the  limits  of  statutory  or  agreed  worldng  hours,  employers 
and  workers*  representatives  have  a fairly  wide  margin  for  adjusting 
their  time  schedules  to  the  needs  of  a particular  enterprise  and  its 
workers,  depending*  for  example,  on  the  location  of  the  firm  and 
whether  the  majority  of  its  workers  have  to  travel  long  ^stances  to 
and  from  work.  Gimatic  conditions  may  be  another  factor.  In 
Norway,  for  instance,  the  law  provides  that  (with  certain  reservations 
as  to  maximum  hours)  the  working  week  may  be  fairly  widely  varied 
between  the  summer  and  winter  months  by  agreement  between  employers 
and  workers,  so  long  as  the  total  number  of  hours  worked  during  the 
year  comes  to  a weekly  average  of  45. 
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i)  Midday  break 

[ National,  or  regional,  variations  may  be  expressed  (see  the  French 

^ example  above)  in  the  length  of  time  accorded  for  the  midday  meal. 

In  Greece,  a maximum  lunch  break  of  2 hours  in  winter  and  3 hours 
in  summer  is  allowed  in  industry,  with  a statutory  minimum  interval 
[ of  one  hour.  In  some  factories  in  Germany,  Luxemburg  and  Switzerland, 

\ two  hours  are  allowed  for  lunch;  other  Swiss  factories  give  thdr  workers 

I 1 Yi  hours  off  at  midday. 

I In  most  countries,  however,  the  'Hunch-hour**  is  one  hour  or  less. 

I There  may  be,  as  in  Austria,  a statutory  tninimum  break  of  hrif-an-hour, 

i although  the  "effective**  break  is  longer  as  a rule.  One  full  hour  may 

I be  required  either  by  law  or  collective  agreement  (e.g.  in  Canada, 

I Denmark,  Eire,  Iceland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom), 

I or  tiie  meal  period  may  be  split  into  half-an-hour  for  lunch  and  two 

breaks  of  15-20  minutes  each  for  tea  or  coffee  (e.g  the  Netherlands  and 
■ Sweden).  In  Yugoslavia,  continuotu*  shift  workers  are  allowed  half-an- 

hour  for  lunch,  and  those  worl^g  in  two  sq>arate  shifts  at  least  one 
hour'. 

The  customary  length  of  midday  intervals  is  of  conriderable 
importance  for  women  workers  with  family  responsibilities.  If  there 
I is  a fairly  long  break  and  the  distance,  between  home  and  factory  not 

too  far,  husbands  may  go  home  for  lunch,  whkh  then  becomes  the  main 
I meal  of  the  day. 

^ Our  Swiss  correspondent  informs  vs  that  in  the  Swiss  clock  and 

^ watch  industry,  it  has  become  part  of  the  accepted  mores  that  working 

wives  are  allowed  to  leave  the  factories  at  11  to  11.15  a.m.  or  11.30  at 


3S 


* Ffanoe^  Gennany,  Italy  and  Spain  a£^  omitted  from  this  graph  nther  because  thdr  time  schedules  vary  too  much  to  allow  graphical 
representation  or  else  because  no  suflScioitty  detailed  information  was  made  available. 

Source:  Information  provided  by  Government  Departments  of  participating  countries. 
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Graph  5.  THE  WORKING  WEEK  OF  OFFICE  AND  MANUAL  WORKERS 
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Italy  and  Sweden  have  not  provided  the  necessary  details  for  inclusion  in  this 
graph. 


the  latest,  to  go  home  and  cook  lunch.  Th’s  is  also  to  some  extent  the 
custom  in  the  Swiss  machine-tool  industry,  but  is  less  general,  mainly 
because  this  industry  employs  fewer  women. 

In  Germany,  factories  with  a small  catchment  area  sometimes 
allow  married  women  workers  a two-hour  midday  interval  to  enable 
them  to  look  after  their  homes  and  children;  this  is  more  likely  to 
occur  in  smaller  than  in  large  enterprises.  But  our  respondent  states: 

**the  further  ttie  ^stance  b^een  workplace  and  workers’  homes,  the 
more  the  women  themselves  vnsh  to  work  in  one  continuous  spell; 
so  much  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  make  even  the 
statutory  [minimum]  breaks”. 

ii)  Shift  work 

The  above,  as  said  earlier,  applies  to  industrial  work  done  in  one 
shift.  In  case  of  continuous  shift  work,  not  only  do  the  times  of  starting 
and  finishing  work  and  the  break  periods  ^ffer,  but  the  total  number 
of  working  hours  is  sometimes  shorter.  In  Norway,  for  example,  the 
average  number  of  weekly  working  hours  is  reduced  from  45  to  42  i 

durii^  shift  work^.  In  Spain,  the  8-hour  working  day  is  reduced  to 

7 Yi  hours  for  women  workers  on  shift  work.  In  Sweden,  workers  J 

on  a two-shift  system  work  half-an-hour  less  per  day  (i.e.  7 Y2  instead 

of  8 hours),  those  on  a three-shift  system,  one  hour  less  per  day  (7  hours).  | 


1.  Section  23  (3)  of  the  Workers’  Protection  Act,  1956. 
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2.  Administration 

In  most,  but  not  all,  countries  employees  in  civil  and  local  govern* 
ment  services  work  shorter  hours  than  industrial  workers^  although 
the  reverse  is  the  case  in  some  countries,  e.g.  France.  In  general, 
ofiice  workers,  including  non-manual  employees  in  industrial  enterprises, 
work  a shorter  day,  mainly  because  of  a later  start  in  the  morning; 
they  also  have  a longer  break  at  lunch  time,  this  break  being  less  rigid 
and  allowii^  for  easier  adjustment  to  the  personal  needs  of  employees 
than  in  industry. 

The  five-day  week 

Among  the  “white-collar**  occupations  grouped  here  under  one 
heading,  the  five-day  week  has  been  established  in  six  out  of  the  nine- 
teen countries  for  which  data  are  available,  and  has  been  adopted 
in  a substantial  number  of  offices  in  four  other  countries,  making  ten 
altogether.  A working  week  of  five-and-a-half  days  is  the  general 
rule  for  clerical  workers  in  six  countries  and  is  practised  in  a large 
proportion  of  offices  in  another  five.  Due  to  motor  transport  and 
“suburbanisation**,  this  pattern  is  gradually  givii^  way  to  the  five-day 
week  and  the  longer  weekend. 

3.  Distributive  trades 

The  pattern  of  working  hours  and  time  schedules  is  far  less  clear-cut 
or  uniform  in  the  commercial  sector.  There  are  wide  variations  in 
each  country,  depenffing  on  the  size  of  establishments,  the  type  of 
goods  they  sell,  their  location  in  urban  or  rural  areas  or  holiday  centres, 
whether  they  cater  for  the  tourist  industry  or  are  otherwise  subject  to 
seasonal  fiuctuations,  etc. 

This  sector  mainly  employs  two  types  of  workers,  namely,  sales 
and  clerical  staff  (in  addition  to  “auxiliaries**  such  as  office  and  shop 
cleaner^  packers  and  other  manual  workers),  who  differ  from  each 
other  in  working  hours,  pay  and  status. 

Among  sales  personnel,  the  most  widespread  work  schedule  is 
a 45-hour  week,  spread  over  5 days.  The  free  half-day  may  either 
be  a Saturday  afternoon  or— as  is  wi(*ely  practised  in  Belgium  and 
France,  and  occasionally  in  Switzerland— a Monday  mormng;  else- 
where, if  shops  keep  open  all  day  on  Saturday,  employees  are  often 
given  an  afternoon  off  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 

Among  office  staff,  working  hours  tend  to  be  shorter  (a  42-hour 
week  appears  to  be  the  most  frequent  practice)  and  the  five-day  week 
is  spreading.  This  is  true  of  clerical  staff  both  in  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade.  As  this  type  of  employee  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
a precedi;  g section  of  this  chapter,  attention  will  now  be  focussed 
on  the  woiKing  hours  of  sales  personnel. 


1.  For  details  of  working  hours  and  daily  schedules  see  Table  2,  section  b). 
The  overall  difference  between  the  working,  week  of  office  and  manual  workers  is 
illustrated  in  Graph  5 (p.  40). 


Bexibility  of  time-table 

Opening  and  closing  hours  of  shops,  which  are  usually  laid  down 
by  law,  pTO^^de  a fixed  framework  within  which  a great  deal  of  flexi- 
bility is  possible.  This  is,  indeed,  dictated  by  the  fact  that  the  opening 
times  of  shops  often  exceed  the  statutory  (or  collectively  agreed) 
working  hours  of  their  employees,  and  also  by  the  fluctuating  nature 
of  the  work  with  daily  peak  hours  and  weekly  peak  days.  In  addition, 
there  are  seasonal  variations  involving  heavy  workloads  during  brief 
poiods,  e.g.  a few  weeks  before  Christmas,  clearance  sales  and  die 
like. 

Retailers  have,  fbr  these  reasons,  found  it  expedient  to  employ 
part-time  labour,  often  on  a large  scale,  to  relieve  their  full-time  staff 
during  the  lunch  hour  or  holiday  periods,  or  to  supplement  it  during 
rush  hours.  In  this  way,  some  department  stores  are  able  to  stay 
open  from  9 h.  to  21  h.  using  part-time  sales  staff  either  for  work  in 
excess  of  the  normal  week  (e.g.  in  the  United  States  where  many  stores 
have  late  shopping  hours  several  nights  a week  and  where  food  stores, 
in  particular,  remain  open  until  21  h.  or  later  every  night  exc^t  Sunday), 
or  else  on  rotation  in  a two-shift  system  (some  lar^  d^artment  stores 
in  Belgium  operate  one  shift  from  9 h.-13  h.,  another  from  17  h.-21  h.). 

A working  wedc  of  48  hours  for  sales  employees  is  operative  in 
Italy,  Luxemburg,  Portugal,  Spain  and  Turkey,  a 45-hour  week  in 
Austria,  Denmark,  Greece,  Nedierlands,  Norway  and  Switzerland  and 
varying  shorter  weekly  hours  in  some  of  the  other  countries  (40-44  hours 
or  more  in  Canada,  37  Yi  or  41  Yi'm  Eire,  43  in  Iceland,  41  ^ in  the 
United  Kingdom,  40  in  the  United  States  of  America,  42  in  Yugoslavia). 

There  is,  however,  mo  uniformity  in  the  way  a given  number  of 
hours  is  distributed,  even  where  an  agreed  maximum  worldly  week 
exists.  The  arran^ment  of  workii^  hours  depends  on  the  needs  of  a 
particular  shop,  on  the  nature  of  the  trade,  on  local  custom  and  on  the 
size  of  the  establishment,  among  other  factors.  The  following  examples 
are  quoted  more  to  illustrate  the  existing  variety  than  to  give  an 
exhaustive  picture: 

— In  Austria,  shops  are  generally  open  &om  8-18  h.,  and  food 
stores  from  6.30-18.30.  Work  extends  over  six  days,  both 
in  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  alffiough  the  5-<^y  week 
has  made  an  appreciable  advance  in  the  wholesale  trade. 
Some  shops  are  experimenting  v/ith  a time  schedule  in  which 
5 and  6 (or  5 and  5 Yi  days)  days  per  week  are  worked  in 
turn. 

— In  Canada,  time-tables  vary,  but  in  lai^  establishments  they 
are  usually  9-18  or  9-17.30,  with  one  hour  for  lunch;  a minority 
opoi  at  9.30  and  close  at  18.30.  Employees  usually  have  one 
day  off  each  week,  maldng  a five-day  week  even  if  the  establish- 
ment is  open  for  six  days.  Part-time  schedules  are  often  worked 
out  to  cope  with  peak  loads  of  business,  e.g.  between  11  and 
15  h. 
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— Sales  staflf  in  Denmark  work  from  8-17.30  from  Monday  to 
Thursday,  from  8-20  h.  on  Fridays  and  from  8-2  on  Saturdays, 
with  a daily  meal-break  of  30  minutes.  Part-time  workers  are 
frequently  employed  as  extra  staff  during  particularly  busy 
periods,  for  example  Fridays  and  Satur^ys,  the  Christmas 
season,  etc. 

— In  Switzerland,  working  hours  average  a five-day  week  of 
45  hours  over  the  year,  but  seasonal  variations  are  so  great 
that  shops  are  open  up  to  60  hours  per  week  during  the  tourist 
and  holiday  period. 

Late  shopping  hours 

The  practice  of  keeping  stores  open,  particularly  in  the  bigger 
cities,  on  at  least  one  evening  a week  has  become  customary  also  in  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom,  late  opening  hours 
being  even  more  frequent  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in 
Yugoslavia. 

In  some  countries,  where  the  midday  breaks  are  veiy  long,  shops 
stay  open  late  every  night.  Greece  is  a case  in  point:  normal  business 
hours  are  from  8 to  13  and  from  17-20  h.  (giving  sales  staff  one  after- 
noon free  on  either  Wednesday  or  Saturday).  Similariy  in  Yugoslavia, 
some  shops  stay  open  from  7-1 1 and  from  17-20  h.  during  the  sununer 
::nd  from  8-12  and  from  16-19  h.  during  the  winter,  while  others  have 
introduced  a “non-stop**  system  of  continuous  work  late  into  the 
evenings.  Portugal  and  Spain  are  two  other  countries  interposing  a 
break  of  2-2  ^ hours  in  the  middle  of  a working  day  of  8 hours. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  general  patterns,  but  many  deviations 
exist  in  this  sector  of  the  economy  which  embraces  innumerable  small 
firms  as  well  as  big  businesses.  The  small  shopkeeper,  who  works 
closely  with  his  sales  staff  and  is  familiar  with  their  personal  circum- 
stances, may  be  readier  to  give  consideration  to  their  individual  needs, 
but  he  will,  for  the  same  reason,  rely  on  their  loyalty  to  work  longer 
hours  whenever  necessary.  In  this  instance,  flexibility  is  a two-edged 
sword  which  may  not  necessarily  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  worker 
with  domestic  responsibilities. 

4.  Services 

“Services**  include  a multiplicity  of  occupations  which  emmot  be 
reduced  to  a common  denominator.  Th^r  include  such  widely  divergent 
actirities  as  health,  welfare  and  education  services,  trat^port,  com- 
munications (postal  services,  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  press,  tele- 
vision), catering  (hotels,  restaurante,  canteens)  and  miscellaneous  other 
occupations  such  as  entertainment  (cinema,  theatre,  sport  and  other 
recreations),  laundries,  dry  cleaners,  motor  repairs,  garages,  etc.  lb 
tills  survey,  the  term  is  used  as  a residual  category.  i.e.  an  “umbrella** 
to  cover  those  types  of  employment  which  escaped  classification  under 
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the  headings  **Industry**,  Administration  and  Office  Work**  and 
^'Distributive  Trades”. 

These  occupations  have,  however,  some  features  in  common 
which,  to  some  extent,  also  characterise  employment  in  the  commercial 
sector.  Ranging  from  retail  trade  to  nursing,  from  transport  to  catering 
or  hairdressing,  they  provide  services  to  the  public  which  are  less 
amenable  to  clear*cut  time-tables  or  a reduction  in  working  hours 
than  are  most  types  of  office  or  factory  work.  It  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  part-time  work  schedules  have  been  more  readily  accepted  in 
these  sectors. 

The  service  trades,  like  the  retail  trade,  are  expanding  industries, 
which  suffer  acutely  from  shortages  of  personnel,  and  are  attracting 
large  and  increasing  numbers  of  women  into  their  ranks.  To  some 
extent,  the  last  two  factors  are  related  to  each  other,  as  occupations 
in  which  the  demand  for  manpower  exceeds  the  supply  offer  natural 
openings  for  women.  This  is  not  however,  the  whole  story. 


Services  depending  on  women 

Many  service  occupations  are  traditionally  feminine  domaim, 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  there  is  full  employment  The  present 
staff  shortages  in  these  fields  are  the  result  of  the  expansion  of  the 
services  concerned,  aggravated  by  the  high  marriage  rate  of  women 
at  early  ages.  Transport  is  an  example  of  a service  industry  dramng 
on  female  labour  because  of  a shortage  of  men;  nursing,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  always  b&.n  a predomimntly  female  occupation  whose 
scope  has  increased  with  the  expansion  of  health  services  and  the 
Rowing  complexities  of  medical  science. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  is  that  ^wing  numbers  of  women 
are  employed  in  the  occupation  in  which  longer  hours  prevail  and  the 
six-day  week  is  still  widespread. 


Misceiiany  of  services 

In  order  partly  to  cover  as  wide  a field  of  occupation  as  possible, 
and  partly  to  keep  the  number  of  questions  asked  to  a minimum,  our 
questionnaire  left  the  term  "serdce  occupations”  open.  Respondents 
thus  either  gave  one  or  two  specific  examples  of  their  own  choice  or 
else  replied  in  very  general  terms. 

It  i$  difficult,  therefore,  to  summarise  the  miscellaneous  selection 
of  service  occupation  or  to  offer  general  comments  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  obtained,  beyond  saying  that  shift-work  systems  are 
operative  in  all  industries  offering  a more  or  less  continuous  service, 
the  duration  of  each  shift  being  in  line  with  the  working  week  prevailing 
in  the  country  concerned,  and  that  domestic  service  (mentioned  in 
this  context  by  a number  of  respondents)  has  no  regulated  time-table 
anywheie. 
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Two  occupations,  however,  are  of  special  interest  and  have  been 
specifically  mentioned  by  many  respondents:  nursing  and  catering, 
which  both  employ  large  numbers  of  women.  The  catering  industry 
can  make  use  of  a vast  reservoir  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labour, 
and  has  little  difficulty  in  organising  work  on  a shift  or  part-time  basis, 
but  the  nursing  services  largely  depend  on  highly  skilled,  well-trained 
personnel  who  are  in  short  supply  everywhere. 

Catering 

The  catering  services  (i.e.  restaurants,  hotels,  canteens)  are 
characterised  by  irregular  working  hours,  sometimes  lasting  late  into 
the  night,  with  relativdy  short  but  often  hecfic  peak  periods  each  day 
and  seasonal  fi;uctuations.  Employees  are  usually  given  one  day  off 
a week,  which  is  not  necessarily  a Sunday.  This,  together  with  the 
ffifficulties  of  complying  with  employees’  individual  needs  (meals  must 
be  served  at  given  hours  regardless  of  personal  or  domestic  crises  among 
the  staff)  would  not,  on  iffie  face  of  % appear  to  make  employment 
i in  the  catering  service  very  suitable  for  women  with  family  responsi- 

! bilities. 

I But  the  contrary  is  in  fact  the  case.  The  industry  has  managed 

’ to  make  a virtue  out  of  necessity  and  overcome  these  difficulties  by  the 

i extensive  use  of  part-time  personnel,  particularly  as  relief  during  peak 

periods.  Among  the  examples  ^ven  by  respondents,  Austria  reports 
part-time  schemes  for  weekend  work;  Canda  mentions  part-time 
schedules  to  cope  with  dmly  rush  hours  from  11  h.-15  h.  and  17  h.- 
21  h.  There  are  similar  arrangements  elsewhere.  In  many  parts  of 
I the  world  which  are  centres  of  tourism  there  are  periods  of  intensive 

i work  for  several  weeks  during  one  or  two  holiday  seasons  uhen  addi- 

I tional  staff,  both  full  and  part-time,  are  engaged  on  a short-term  basis. 

; Thus,  while  the  working  hours  of  the  full-time  staff  are  long,  irregular, 

; and  ri^d,  the  widespread  employment  of  part  time  workers  provides 

an  element  of  fiexibility  which  offers  opportunities  for  work  to  women 
with  home  ties. 


Nursing  | I 

Nursing,  in  contrast,  must  be  a regular  24-hour  service  throughout  | 

the  year.  Moreover,  it  is  traditionally  based  on  the  employment  of  | 

defeated  spinsters,  living  and  working  in  indexible  conditions.  In  ] 

some  countries  it  has  been  found  ffifficult  to  adjust  this  system  to  the  I 

new  conffitions  of,  on  the  one  hand,  a dwindling  supply  of  unmarried  I 

nurses  and,  on  the  other,  a reserve  of  trained  married  women,  willing  | 

to  relieve  the  prevailing  shortage  on  condition  that  they  can  fulfil  their  I 

family  responsibilities.  { I 

The  shortap  of  nurses  is  general,  but  many  different  schemes  have  \ 

been  adopted  to  cope  with  the  problem:  j 

— In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  special  provisions  for  ; 1 

nurses  with  family  responribilities  have  tsen  difficult  to  arrange.  \ 
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Our  respondent  writes  that  the  organisation  of  work  **is 
generally  tuned  to  the  employment  of  single  nurses.  Placement 
of  married  nurses  frequentiy  becomes  difficult  if  they  are 
required  to  stay  on  duty  until  20  h.**. 

— In  Ireland,  nurses  work  a 90*hour  fortnight.  Startingand  finishing 
times  vary  in  accordance  with  the  rostering  arrangements,  but 
at  least  1 Y2  daysTree  time  is  allowed  each  week.  A nmin  meal 
break  of  almut  one  bour  is  allowed  to  staff  on  day  shifts. 

— In  Norway,  nurses  normally  work  an  8>hour  day  and  a 45>hour 
week.  Work  is  arranged  in  shifts,  lasting,  for  instance,  from 
7 h.'lS  h.  or  from  1 1 h.«19  h.  for  day  staff,  and  from  22  h.-7  h. 
for  ni^t  staff.  The  latter  work  exclu^vely  at  night  (there  is 
no  rotation  bet\roen  day  and  ni^t  duties)  and  work  a 42*hour 
week.  X-ray  staff  work  a 40-hour  week  and  are  granted  six 
weeks"  annual  leave. 

— In  Switzerland,  nurses  work  a 50-hour  week,  spread  over  five 
days,  regardless  of  whether  their  work  involves  day  or  night 
duties.  Until  1964,  however,  they  could  be  asked  to  work 
54  hours  a week,  and  until  19^  can  be  ^ked  to  work  52  hours. 
Our  Swiss  respondent  states  that  these  working  hours  are 
**more  or  less  respected*"  in  the  large  hospitals,  but  that  in 
smaller  establishinents  time-tables  are  **absolute1y  flexible"" 
owing  to  the  acute  shortage  of  nursing  staff. 

— In  the  U.  K.,  the  shortage  of  nursing  staff  has  prompted 
hospitals  to  work  out  most  elaborate  plam  to  enable  the 
employment  of  married  nurses  on  various  part-time  schemes, 
rotas  and  special  duties.  The  authorities  have  devised  new 
schedules,  reorganised  nursing  duties  and  made  other  adjust- 
ments. In  addition  to  introducing  special  time-tables,  some 
hospitals  provide  ^y  nurseries  for  their  nurses*  children;  some 
drive  nurses  home  ^ car  if  their  duties  end  at  a time  when 
no  public  teansport  is  available;  others  invite  husbands  to 
social  occ£^ions,  and  by  these  and  other  means  try  to  enlist 
their  goodwill  and  cooperation.  Examples  of  the  manifold 
schemes  in  operation  have  been  given  in  some  detail  by  Mrs. 
B.A.  Bennett  in  an  article  on  **Part-Time  Nurting  Employment 
in  Great  Britain""^.  In  1960  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  nursing 
staff  employed  in  National  Health  Service  hospitals  in  En^and 
and  Wales  worked  on  a part-time  basis  and  the  number  has 
continued  to  increase. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  too,  extentive  use  is  made  of  part- 
time  nurses.  In  1962,  they  form^  18  per  cent  oi  all  numes  employed. 
American  hospitals,  in  general,  work  in  tiiree  shifts  round  the  dock: 
7 h.-15  h.,  15  h.-23  h.  and  23  h.-7  h.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  trained 
pasonnd,  efforts  are  made  to  allow  married  nurses  with  family  responsi- 
bilities a choice  of  shifts. 

1.  MematioTud  Labour  itev/ew,  Vd.  LXXXV,  No.  4,  April,  1962,  pp.  347-355. 
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special  concisions  of  this  kind  are  not,  of  course,  made  without 
meeting  some  initial  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  regular  full-time 
staff.  However,  the  very  real  relief  provided  by  the  introducdon  of 
additional  trained  personnel,  and  the  realisation  that  even  half  a nurse 
is  better  than  none,  have,  as  a rule,  won  the  day. 

B.  PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

Many  women  with  family  responsibilities  would  like  to  work  part- 
time,  as  this  would  enable  them  to  divide  their  time  between  gainful 
employment  and  housekeeping  duties  without  undue  strain.  Part- 
time  work  is,  therefore,  very  popular  with  women  who  wish  to  supple- 
ment their  family  income  without  being  entirely  dependent  on  their 
earning.  However,  apart  from  a substantially  lower  income,  a number 
of  dis^vantages  are  eiUailed. 

One  drawback  is  that  the  amount  of  time  and  money  spent  on  the 
joum^  to  and  from  work  is  the  same  for  a half-day  as  for  a full  day’s 
work  (unless  the  worker  lives  near  the  place  of  work  and  the  mid^y 
break  is  long  enough  to  allow  going  home  for  lunch).  Expenditure  on 
travel,  both  in  terms  of  time  and  money,  may  therefore  be  chspro- 
portionally  high  for  part-time  work  if  long  (tistance  are  involved. 

Secondly,  social  insurance  contributions  may  take  a relatively 
large  slice  out  of  part-time  eamii^.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
wh^  there  are  Hat-rate  msurance  contoibutions  (for  instance  in  the 
United  Kingdom).  It  also  applies  in  countries  where  wage-related 
contributions  are  levied  up  to  a certain  ceiling  income  (e.g.  in  Austiia, 
Belgium,  Germany  (F.R.)  and  the  United  States),  or  where  (as  in 
France)  the  wages  earned  in  a part-time  job  may  not  compei^ate  for 
the  loss  of  the  family  benefit  payable  if  there  is  only  one  bread-winner 
and  the  wife  is  not  gainfully  employed.  Moreover,  the  part-time 
worker  may  not  be  covered  by  all  ^cs  of  social  security  provisions, 
for  instance,  in  a number  of  Member  countries  he  would  not  be  entitied 
to  unemployment  insurance. 

Other  (^advantages,  such  as  insecurity  of  employment  or  diminished 
prospects  of  promotion,  need  not  be  discussed  in  this  context^.  They 
are  relatively  minor  in  comparison  with  the  main  drawback,  namely, 
that  there  are  not  enough  part-time  jobs  available  for  the  many  women 
who  want  them. 

Two  categories  of  parHime  work 

There  are,  basically,  two  types  of  part-time  employment:  firstly, 
occupations  which  by  their  very  nature  are  carried  out  during  a limited 

1.  For  a full  discussion  of  aB  aspects  of  the  problem  see,  "An  International, 
Surv^  of  Part-time  Employment”,  Intemotiottot  Labour  Review^  Vol.  LXXXVni 
Nos.  4 and  5,  October  and  Novembn  1963,  pp.  3E2-W  and  49d'517.  Also  Francois 
Brontz,  **The  Part-time  EmpHoyment  of  Women  in  Industrialised  Countries’', 
Intenatfonal  labeur  Review^  Vol.  LXXXVl,  No.  5,  Nov«nber,  1962,  pp.  425-442. 
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number  of  hours,  such  as  office  or  shop  cleaning,  work  in  factory  or 
school  canteens,  in  theatre  or  cinema  cloakrooms,  as  usherettes,  school 
traffic  wardens,  etc.  Relief  work  during  peak  workloads  in  shops, 
restaurants,  etc.,  may  also  be  included  un^r  this  headii^,  as  beir 
“naturally*’  available  in  small  units  of  time. 

Secondly,  due  to  die  pressure  of  manpower  shortage,  partrtime 
arrangements  have  been  made  in  a wide  range  of  occupations  which 
are  normally  carried  out  on  a full>time  baris.  In  these  cases,  two  part- 
time  workers  usually  take  the  place  of  one  full-time  worker,  unless 
they  are  employed  on  an  additional  evening  shift.  This  practice  has 
in  recent  years  spread  in  many  countries  although  employers  are 
reluctant  to  introduce  it,  partly  because  it  is  contrary  to  traditional 
management  polides,  and  partly  because  it  involves  additioiml  admi- 
nistrative costs  and  complicates  the  organisation  of  work.  It  is  also 
unpopular  with  many  trade  unions  wffich  regard  it  with  distrust  as 
potentially  undermining  the  pay  and  position.,  of  fuU-time  workers, 
especially  women,  and  being  outside  the  existing  collective  agremnents. 

Nevertheless,  the  employment  of  part-time  workers  (most  of  whom 
are  married  women)  has  increased  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years, 
primarily  in  service  occupations.  Nurses,  already  mentioned,  are  a 
case  in  point.  Shortages  of  trained  personnel  in  many  other  professions, 
such  as  teaching,  medidne,  social  work,  research,  computer  programm- 
ing, have  led  to  the  creation'  of  many  part-time  openii^. 

Part-time  work  is  also  spreading  in  offices:  shorthand-typists, 
telephonists,  bookke^rs,  etc.,  are  now  employed  for  half-days  only, 
either  in  alternating  rotas,  or  to  supplement  existing  full-rime  staff. 
Some  smaller  firms  may  find  arrangements  of  this  kind  convenient 
for  their  own  purposes  ,but  they  have  also  become  acc^ted  in  large 
establishments  and  even  in  the  ciril  service,  albeit  only  in  a limited 
range  of  occupations. 

Reports  from  France,  the  Federal  R^ublic  of  Germany,  Norway, 
Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom  mention  the  employment  of  part-time 
workers  in  public  administration.  The  United  States  President’s 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  found  that  “at  present.  Federal 
systems  of  manpower  utilisation  discourage  part-time  employment” 
and  recommended  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  should  fficilitate  its  use  throughout  government  service 
in  order  to  offer  opportunities  to  “able  women,  incluffing  hi^y  trained 
professionals,  who  are  not  free  for  full-time  employment”^. 

In  most  countries,  the  postal,  telephone  and  telegraph  services 
now  make  quite  extensive  use  of  part-time  workers.  Otherwise,  the 
main  field  of  part-time  employment  for  clerical  workers  is  shorthand- 
typing.  In  several  countries  there  are  private  secretarial  agendes 
which  place  typists  and  stenographers  on  a part-time  or  temporary 
basis.  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  some  of  the  official  labour 

1.  American  Womens  Report  of  the  Ftesident’s  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women,  Washington,  1963  (p.  32). 
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exch^inges  have  introduced  an  “express  service”  for  short-term  place- 
mi^nts,  recruiting  women  as  holiday  or  emergency  relief,  for  example. 

In  Greece,  our  respondent  reports,  partial  employment  of  book- 
keepers is  regarded  as  being  “in  the  nature  of  the  occupation”:  accoun- 
i tants  do  not  usually  work  under  a contract  with  an  employer  but  do 

piece-work.  This  may,  or  may  not,  involve  part-time  work,  as  one 
person  may  be  engag^  by  several  firms;  but  it  certainly  lends  itself 
to  a limitation  of  working  hours  at  the  worker’s  convenience. 

Domestic  work  in  private  households  is  now  largely  done  on  a 
I part-time  basis  since  full-time  servants  have  become  increasingly  scarce 

! in  all  industrialised  countries. 

\ Industry  has  found  it  difficult  to  fit  part-time  workers  into  the 

established  schedules  of  factories.  It  has,  nevertheless,  found  them 
‘ useful  either  where  full-time  workers  are  not  available  or  during  seasonal 

I rush  periods  (for  example,  in  canning  Victories  durii^  the  fruit  and 

vegetable  season,  in  biscuit  or  toy  factories  before  Christmas,  etc.). 
! Some  firms  have  been  able  to  relegate  particular  processes-^acking, 

i fim*shing,  etc. — to  part-time  workers  on  special  shifts^. 


Parhtime  work  in  industry 

While  the  first  category  of  part-time  employment  (i.e.  work  which 
by  its  nature  is  done  in  short  spells)  is  available  more  or  less  every- 
where, the  second  category  is  clearly  related  to  full  employment.  It 
is  most  widespr^^  in  countries  and  sectors  of  the  economy  where 
manpower  shortages  are  acute.  Special  local  conditions  may  also 
contribute  to  the  need  for  accommodating  large  numbers  of  part-time 
workers  and  adjusting  employment  policies  accordingly.  A few  years 
a^,  a research  team  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  carried  out 
a detailed  study  on  a biscuit  factory  in  Bermondsey  (East  London)^ 
which  was  obliged,  owing  to  a shorta^  of  single  women,  to  reorgamse 
its  production  completely.  Three-quarters  of  its  workers  are  now 
employed  in  part-time  shifts  of  various  lengths  (three  day  shifts  and 
one  evening  shift  from  17  h.  45  to  21  h.  30),  adjusted  to  ^e  domestic 
needs  of  married  women  workers. 

In  Industry,  perhaps  more  than  in  other  branches  of  the  economy, 
it  is  difficult  to  strike  die  necessary  balance  between  the  needs  of  the 
worker  and  the  continuiQr  of  the  work  process.  Part-time  schemes  in 
industry,  at  least  on  a small  scale,  are^  nevertheless,  reported  from 
Denmark*  Eire,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Iceland, 
the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  the  Umted  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and 
Yugoslavia.  They  are  rare  in  Norway  and  Switzerland,  although  the 
report  from  the  latter  country  describes  a factory  in  Geneva  whose 
work  is  organised  in  two  half-day  shifts  to  the  satisfaction  of  employers 


1.  See  also  Viola  Klein,  **EmployIog  Married  Women”,  op.  ch. 

2.  Pearl  Jephcon,  with  Nancy  See^  and  John  J.  Smith,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Richaid  Titmuss,  Married  Women  Working,  Allen  & Unwin,  London, 
1962. 
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and  women  workers  alike;  it  also  mentiom  the  practice  of  working 
at  home  for  the  watch  and  clock  industry.  A small  number  of  employers 
in  Northern  Italy  have  experraented  with  the  use  of  part-time  workers; 
but,  apart  from  the  difficulties  arising  from  social  security  legislation 
and  collective  agreements,  our  respondent  points  out  that  die  Italian 
labour  market  ^es  not  present  ffie  necessary  preconffitions  for  the 
development  of  part-time  work  which  “meets  the  special  needs  of 
other  countries  which  have  already  achieved  full  employment  and  find 
it  necessary  to  engage  the  services  of  persons  (including  housewives) 
tdio  would  not  offierwise  be  available  for  work  on  normal  conditions 
of  employment**. 

Since  1958,  collective  agreements  in  Portu^l  have  recommended 
the  use  of  part-time  work  in  industry,  commercial  and  service  occupa- 
tions “if  the  family  interest  of  women  workers  demand  it,  and  prowded 
it  does  not  result  in  an  intolerable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  employing 
firm**.^  In  Yugoslavia,  married  women  workers  have  the  “ri^t** 
to  be  put  on  part-time  work  for  six  months  after  the  birth  of  a baby 
(or  up  to  eight  months  on  doctor*s  orders),  and  the  “possibiliQr**  of 
working  for  four  hours  a day  until  the  child  is  three,  if  ffiere  is  no-one 
eke  to  take  charge  of  the  infant.  There  are  similar  arrangements  in 
other  countries,  e.g.  in  Austria,  and  under  some  collective  agreements 
in  France.  Here,  too,  it  is  a question  of  personal  concessions  to  the 
needs  of  parficular  workers,  rather  than  of  the  infroffiiction  of  part- 
time  schemes  on  a larger  scale. 

In  trade  and  the  service  occiq>ations  (particularbr  the  catering 
services),  as  we  have  seen,  part-time  employment  is  a common  practice, 
vdiich  is  on  the  increase  in  most  countries. 


Part’time  schetMes 

In  view  of  the  very  different  uses  made  of  part-time  employment, 
and  because  it  is  very  frequently  settled  by  private  arrangement  as  a 
compromise  between  the  employer*s  and  ffie  worka*s  interests,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  speak  of  “^ical**  part-time  schedules.  Work  is 
defined  as  “part-time**  if  it  is  less  than  35  hours  a week  in  the  United 
States,  or  less  than  30  hours  in  some  other  countries,  including  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  most  frequentiy  from  20  to  30  hours  per  week, 
sometimes  less.  This  may  be  worked  either  in  continuous  half-days 
(mornings  or  afr»noons)  or  in  spea^  daily  shifts  (midday  or  evening); 
or  on  a limited  numb^  of  full  days  each  week,  e.g.  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays  in  shops  or  hairdressing  establishments;  during  week-ends 
in  hotek  and  restaurants;  or  in  two  or  three  full-time  sessions  in  some 
of  the  professions  (e.g.  in  the  meffical  and  dental  services,  teaching, 
psychiatric  and  so^  work,  etc.).  Sometimes  part-time  scheffiiles 
consist  of  a combination  of  twth  l^s  (full  and  half-days). 

1.  Regulatioii  of  6th  January,  1958. 
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For  obvious  reasons,  most  women  with  family  responsibilities 
find  a daily  routine  of  4-5  hours  more  convenient  than  a scheme  which 
involves  f^-time  work  on  several  days  each  week;  but  this  is  not  the 
general  rule,  and  depends  on  whether  they  are  able  to  make  substitute 
arrangements  at  home  during  their  absence. 

Conclusion 

Speaking  genially,  part  time  employment  is,  in  present  conditions, 
the  adjustment  par  excellence  of  working  hours  to  &e  domestic  needs 
of  working  women  with  family  responsibilities.  For  this  reason  it  is  j 

very  much  sought  after  by  married  women,  whether  trained  or  untrained,  I 

who  wish  to  work  outside  their  homes.  Part-time  jobs  may  therefore  ! 

fulfil  an  urgent  social  need,  as  well  as  providing  employers  with  an 
ei^cUent  for  hu^asing  their  labour  force  at  a time  of  full  employment, 
or  enlisting  the  services  of  particular  kinds  of  trained  personnel  in 
short  supply.  (See  also,  pages 


C.  SPECIAL  WORKING  HOURS  FOR  WOMEN  WORKERS 
WITH  FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

a)  Time-tables 

So  far,  we  have  reviewed  the  work  schedules  generally  observed 
in  different  countries,  and  the  extent  to  which  various  time-tables  are 
adaptable  to  tibe  exigencies  of  women  workers  with  home  responsi- 
bilities has  been  discussed  in  various  contexts.  Now,  we  shall  look 
more  closely  at  wlrat  adjustments  are  in  fact  being  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  tUs  particular  category  of  workers.  Are  their  domestic 
commitment  taken  into  consideration  ei^er  in  terms  of  working 
hours,  special  leave,  or  o'her  facilities — and,  if  so,  in  what  way? 

Bearing  in  mind  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  domestic  commitments 
besides  the  care  of  infants,  what  is  being  done  to  attract  women  workers 
who  might  be  wilting  to  come  forward  if  employment  conditions  wer ; 
such  that  they  could  work  and  look  after  tibeir  homes  and  families 
at  the  same  time?  The  &ct  that  part-time  jobs  are  so  much  sought 
after  is  an  indication  that  many  women  with  &mily  responsibilities 
would  be  eager  to  work  outside  their  homes  if  this  were  made  compatible 
with  their  home  duties. 

i)  Women  with  young  chidren 

Apart  from  the  protection  of  women  during  pregnancy  (which 
is  a special  case  and  ^ be  dealt  with  separately),  neither  the  law  nor 
collective  agreements  usually  discriminate  between  women  workers 
widi  and  without  family  responsibilities. 

However,  some  coUective  agreements,  for  instance,  in  the  French 
fashion  and  clothing  industry,  stipulate  that  women  workers  with 
small  children  should  be  allowed  to  leave  work  five  minutes  earlier 
each  day  without  loss  of  wages.  \ 
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Mothers  of  young  children  in  Yugoslavia  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  demand  to  be  put  on  part-time  work.  The  same  is  true 
under  some  collective  agreements  in  France.  In  Austria,  any  industrial 
worker,  whether  male  or  female,  may  ask  to  be  transferred  to  part- 
time  work  or,  if  the  work  is  done  in  shifts,  may  choose  the  shift  most 
suitable  to  his  or  her  requirements.  Although  this  is  not  an  arrangement 
specially  made  for  the  benefit  of  women  with  family  responsibilities, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  they  are  the  ones  most  frequently  taking 
advantage  of  it. 

Finally,  stretching  the  point  a little,  mention  may  be  made  of  a 
Greek  regulation  which  exempts  mothers  of  children  under  two  (as 
well  as  pregnant  women)  from  attending  the  labour  exchange  three 
times  a week  during  a period  of  unemployment,  which  is  otherwise 
obligatory  to  qualify  for  unemployment  benefit. 

ii)  ff'dmen  with  other  family  responsibilities 

Although  there  are  some  statutory  concessions  for  mothers  of 
very  young  children,  there  are  none  with  regard  to  other  types  of  family 
responsibilities. 

In  many,  if  not  most,  countries  there  are  some  regulations  affecting 
the  working  hours  of  women  generally.  Women  are,  for  instance, 
excused  from  working  over^e  (this  was  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
rq>orts  from  Austria,  Portugal  and  the  United  Kingdom) ; in  most,  but  not 
all,  countries  they  are  prohibited  from  performing  night  work,  except  in 
certain  special  occupations  (e.g  nursing,  catering,  entertainment,  commu- 
nications and  managerial  or  welfare  work).  The  Austrian  labour  legisla- 
tion, moreover,  forbids  the  employment  of  women  after  17  h.  on  days 
prec^ng  Sundays  and  holidays  (again  exempting  certain  occupations). 

We  have  seen  earlier  that  in  Spain  women  on  shift  work,  wheth^ 
in  industry  or  the  service  occupations,  work  a 7 i/^-hour  day,  as  opposed 
to  8 hours  for  men,  and  that  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  married 
women,  by  local  tradition  rather  than  regulation,  are  allowed  a longer 
midday  break  to  enable  them  to  go  home  and  cook  lunch. 

iii)  Should  general  regulations  be  made? 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  desirability  of  a general  adjustment  of 
work  schedules  to  help  women  workers  with  family  responsibilities.  It 
is  widely  felt,  not  least  among  women  trade  unionists,  that  special 
time-tableb  for  substantial  numbers  of  women  workers  would  present 
grave  difficulties  from  the  management  point  of  view,  and  that  they 
might  make  it  more  difficult  for  women  to  find  employment,  and 
jeopardise  the  position  of  women  workers  generally.  They  would 
certainty  be  a serious  obstacle  in  the  struggle  for  Equal  Pay.  Both  trade 
unions  and  women’s  organisations  are  therefore,  as  a rule,  against 
"special  favours  for  the  girls”  except  for  reasons  of  hea^.  Furthermore, 
as  our  Italian  respondent  points  out,  "at  the  very  moment  when  one 
is  trying  to  eliminate  the  differences  in  working  conditions  between 
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the  sexes,  a discrimination  in  working  hours  to  the  advantage  of 
women— even  though  aimed  at  facilitating  their  domestic  tasks— would 
complicate  the  attempts  to  achieve  the  Equality  of  Rights  which  Ar  ';le  37 
of  our  Constitution  has  solemnly  laid  down**.  Many  other  justitu- 
tions  have  simil<:r  proviaons,  including  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Finely,  it  is  also  a moot  question  whether,  from  the  purely  practical 
point  of  view,  general  regulations  would  not  create  more  troubles 
and  unfairness  than  they  are  likely  to  avoid.  Ad  hoc  arrangements, 
as  already  practised  in  many  places  where  female  labour  is  scarce, 
might  be  preferable.  It  would,  in  any  case,  seem  desirable  that  the 
family  obHgatiom  of  all  workers,  irrespective  of  sex,  should  be  ^ven 
due  consideration — even  if,  in  actual  practice,  this  would  aifect  women 
workers  more  often  than  men. 

iv)  Regard  for  workers*  family  circwnstunces 

At  present,  while  there  is  no  code  for  reducing  the  workload  of 
women  who  carry  heavy  respor^ibiltties  at  home  in  addition  to  their 
job,  some  employers  and  managements  do  nevertheless  make  adjust- 
meats  to  meet  the  domestic  needs  of  their  workers.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  such  special  considerations  depend  on  the  individual  circum- 
stances of  the  worker,  on  the  organisation  of  work  and  on  the  attitude 
of  a particular  employer.  There  are,  therefore,  very  wide  differences 
in  management  policies  and  actual  practice. 

Concessions  may  take  the  form  of  allowing  women  with  family 
commitments  to  start  later  in  the  morning,  to  finish  work  earlier  on 
some  days,  or  to  ^ve  them  an  occational  day  off,  e.g.  during  school 
holidays  or  before  Christmas. 

If  a husband  is  on  shifl  work  in  the  same  or  a cUfiferent  enterprise, 
care  is  usually  taken  to  co-ordinate  a wife*s  working  time  with  her 
husband*s.  There  are  numerous  collective  agreements  in  Austria, 
and  in  other  countries,  providing  that  workers — male  or  female — may 
take  one  or  two  day*s  leave  in  the  event  of  tickness  or  accident  in  their 
family.  **It  must  be  emphasis**,  the  Austrian  report  states,  **that 
in  the  views  of  workers*  representatives  special  arrangements  in  favour 
of  working  women  must  not  be  made  in  a way  which  might  be  detri- 
mental to  the  position  of  women  on  the  labour  market.** 

The  report  from  Norway  mentiom  a special  arrangement  for 
married  couples  where  both  husband  and  wife  are  nurses  and  can  share 
a position  as  night  nursing  staff,  each  taking  one  week  in  turn;  a pro- 
vision of  the  Telegraph  Authority  is  also  mentioned,  whereby  permanent 
staff,  in  certain  circumstances,  can  be  given  leave  of  absence  of  up 
to  three  weeks  a year  at  about  one-third  of  their  regular  salary.  **This 
provision**,  the  report  says,  **is  open  to  both  male  and  female  staff 
so  that  women  with  family  responsibilities  will  have  the  possibility 
of  some  extra  time,  with  a certain  income,  for  their  family  affairs.** 
This,  again,  is  not  a special  facility  for  women  workers  and  the  Norwe- 
gian report  states  specifically  that  **in  prindple,  the  view  is  held  that 
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I there  should  not  be  spedal  protective  regulations  for  women  in  employ- 

^ men!  and  the  le^slation  contains  no  provisions  in  this  respect**, 

^ although  it  may,  if  necessary,  be  used  to  their  advantage. 

These  are  minor  examples  and  it  has  been  emphasized  in  each 
case  that  they  do  not,  in  fact,  amount  to  a differential  treatment  of  the 
two  sexes. 

Several  respondents  have  pointed  out  that  the  need  for  special 
arrangements  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  trend  towards  the  8-hour 
day  and  the  5-day  week.  The  report  ffom  Denmark  even  mentions 
that  ‘‘the  interests  of  married  women  have  played  a major  role  in  the 
decision  of  many  employers  to  introduce  a five-day  working  week**. 
The  5-day  week  is,  indeed,  a very  important  factor  in  enabling  workers 
[ to  comtnne  full-time  employment  with  the  discharge  of  ordinary  house- 

' hold  duties,  especially  if  the  latter  can  be  performed  with  the  help  of 

modem  equipment.  It  is  not,  however,  a complete  answer  and,  in 
particular,  does  not  solve  the  problems  of  workers  with  a responsibility 
for  old,  infirm,  or  very  young  members  of  their  family,  i.e.  with  functions 
which  cannot  be  limit^  to  long  week-ends. 


v)  Actual  working  hours  of  women  in  industry 

Although  specific  examples  may  be  few,  there  is  some  evidence 
that,  by  and  large,  many  women  arc  in  practice  given  time-off  to  look 
after  their  families  or  to  go  about  their  domestic  tasks. 

In  Federal  Germany  there  was  the  following  d^erence  between 
the  average  weekly  “hours  paid  for**  and  the  “hours  actually  worked** 
by  women  workers  overs  a six-year-period,  from  1957  to  1962: 
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1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 
1962 


FEDERAL  REPUBUO,  EXCLUDING  BERLIN,  1957-1962 


ANNUAL  AVERAOE* 


WEEKLY  WOKKINO  KOUU 
or  FEMALE  WCUUCBtS  IN  tNOUmtV 

HOURS  actually 
WORKED 

HOURS  PAID  FOR 

41.1 

44.3 

39.1 

43.1 

38.9 

43.3 

39.5 

43.2 

38.0 

4Z7 

38.3 

42A 

1.  At  ftoiin  19S0,  Saar  induded. 

Z.  Cateidated  oo  tha  batli  of  quarterly  flguiM. 


In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Ministiy  of  Labour  carried  out  a 
survey  in  October,  1960,  to  diamine  the  weekly  earnings  and  working 
hours  of  manual  workers  employed  in  nmnufacturing  industries  general- 
ly, and  in  a number  of  the  principal  non-manufacturing  industries. 
In  its  report^  it  stated: 


1.  Ministty  of  Labour  Gazette,  Vol.  LXDC,  No.  4,  April  1961,  p.  138. 
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^*It  became  clear  during  the  course  of  the  enquiry  that 
substantial  numbers  of  women  wage^amers  in  industry,  regularly 
and  by  agreement  with  their  establishments,  work  fewer  hours 
each  week  than  those  beyond  which  overtime  rates  are  payable 
by  industrial  agreement  or  Wages  Regulation  Order.  For  example, 
in  a particular  factory,  married  women  workers  and  other  women 
with  domestic  responsibilities,  by  agreement  with  tibe  management, 
may  start  work  at  9 a.m.  each  day,  instead  of  8 a.m.  customary 
for  other  workers,  and  thus  work  a normal  week  which  is  five 
hours  less  than  that  for  other  women  operatives.  Numbers  of 
employers,  partly  because  of  the  Portage  of  labour,  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  services  of  many  of  their  women  on  such  terms. 
These  arrangements  help  to  explain  why  the  average  weekly  hours 
worked  by  all  full-time  women  in  all  industries  covered  by  the 
earning  enquiries  are  consistently  about  7 hours  bdow  those  for 
men:  in  October,  1960,  for  example,  all  full-time  women  covered 
averaged  only  4045  hours  in  the  pay-week  as  against  a correspond- 
ing figure  of  48.0  for  men.** 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  women  with  family  respons3)ilities 
de  facto  receive  more  special  consideration  than  the  de  jure  situation 
would  lead  one  to  belief.  Although  precise  data  are  not  available  for 
countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  similar  private  arrangements  also  exist  elsewhere.  (See  also  below). 

b)  Special  leave 

The  above  statements  concerning  special  time-tables  for  women 
workers  with  family  responribilities  apply  with  equal  force  to  special 
leave  arrangements.  Witn  very  few  exc^ons,  there  is  no  dififerentiation 
between  v/omen  and  men,  or  workers  with  and  without  family  responsi- 
bilities, as  to  the  amount  of  leave  th^  are  entitled  to. 

i)  Legislative  provi^ns 

To  begin  with  the  exceptions,  French  legislation  provides  that 
working  mothers  who  are  under  the  age  of  21  are  allowed  two  extra 
days  annually  per  child  living  at  home  under  the  mother*s  care.  (This 
right  to  special  leave  is  reduced  to  one  day  per  child  if  the  mo&er*s 
normal  leave  is  six  da^  or  less).  Althougj^  legidly,  this  special  right 
only  applies  to  women  under  21,  it  is  extended  by  some  agreements 
to  cover  all  working  mothers,  irrespective  of  age,  in  which  case  there 
is  sometimes  a ceiling  on  the  total  amount  of  leave  for  which  a person 
may  be  eligible  under  the  various  headings  of  ^^basic  annual  holiday**, 
‘‘seniority**  and  “maternity**. 

There  are,  moreover,  various  collective  agreements  in  France 
allowing  women  employees  special  (unpaid)  leave  to  look  after  a sick 


1.  For  the  attitude  of  British  managements  on  the  question  of  difiS^ential 
treatment  see  also  ‘*Employing  hforried  Women**,  op.  cir. 
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member  of  their  family.  The  maximum  leave  allowed  under  this  title 
may  be  anything  between  two  and  twelve  months  a year,  usually 
depending  on  the  length  of  service  of  the  employee  concerned.  There 
is  a provision  for  leave  at  half-pay  of  up  to  a fortnight  per  year  in  only 
one  (local)  agreement  Most  collective  agremnents  which  contain 
special  provisions  for  women,  allow  mothers  of  babies  to  take  unpaid 
leave  of  between  months  to  one  year  after  the  birth  of  a child  or 
after  the  14  weeks’  maternity  leave  they  are  entitled  to  under  State 
lei^slation.  In  the  French  ci^  service,  women  employees  with  a child 
under  the  age  of  five  can  take  two  years  (unpaid)  leave  renewable  with 
each  child,  so  that,  for  instance,  a mother  of  four  children  may,  in 
certain  circumstances,  have  eight  years’  consecutive  leave. 

Apart  from  the  above  examples  there  are  no  regulations  in  favour 
of  women  with  family  responsibilities. 

ii)  Personal  concessions 

Parents  are  allowed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  take  their  annual  leave 
during  school  holidays.  Arrangonents  are  sometimes  made  between 
employers  and  individual  workers  so  that  mothers  can  take  an  unpaid 
hoUday  during  the  vacations,  and  is,  in  special  cases,  extended  over 
the  whole  period  of  the  school  holidays.  (This  has  been  reported  from 
several  countries,  e.g.  Canada,  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  United  States 
of  America).  The  special  provision  under  which  the  Norwegian  Tele- 
graph Authority  grants  an  additional  leave  of  up  to  3 weeks  to  its 
employees  at  roughly  one-third  of  their  normal  salary  has  already 
bem  mentioned. 

Workers  of  either  sex  may,  by  arrangement,  take  time  off  (unpaid) 
for  specific  reasons.  This  is  done  on  an  in<fividual  basds  and  not, 
normally,  subject  to  regulations.  In  Portug^,  however,  it  is  reported 
that  women  worl^rs  are  allowed  iq)  to  two  days’  unpaid  leave  per  month ; 
and  in  Switzerland  various  employers  who  have  not  introduced  the 
five-day  week  allow  their  female  personnel  either  one  morning  or  one 
aftemoor  ‘^ee  per  month. 


D.  SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  FACaOlES  FOR 
EXPECTANT  MOTHERS  AND  WOMEN 
WITH  YOUNG  INFANTS 

Although  primarily  a problem  of  social  health,  the  question  of 
maternity  protection  cannot  be  omitted  from  a discussion  of  special 
provisions  for  working  women  with  family  responsibilities  as  it  is  a 
particular  instance  of  the  wider  issue.  It  does,  however,  contrast  in 
a number  of  re^>ects  with  other  cases  of  *ffamily  responsibilities"’. 
There  is,  for  instance,  general  agreement  on  the  ne^  for  measures  to 
protect  working  women  and  their  offspring  during  a period  of  particular 
vulnerability. 
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The  protection  of  working  women  during  pregnancy  and  shortly 
after  childbirth  is  indeed  among  the  most  widespread  and  least  contro* 
versial  measures  of  social  welfare  legislation.  In  some  countries 
provisions  of  this  kind  have  a history  going  back  to  the  last 
century. 

I.L.O.  STANDARDS  OF  MATERNITY  PROTECTION 

In  two  I.L.O.  Conventions  (1919  and  1952),  followed  by  two  sets 
of  Recommendations  (1921  and  1952),  minimum  standards  of  maternity 
protection  were  laid  down.  These  include:  six  weeks’  compulsory 
leave  after  confinement  and  the  ri^t  to  six  weeks’  leave  beforehand; 
daily  breaks  during  working  hours  to  allow  ntirsing  mothen;  to  breast* 
feed  their  infants ; medical  care,  cash  benefits  and  security  of  employment 
during  the  period  of  pregnancy  or  absence  from  work  for  health 
reasons. 

These  minimum  standards  have  not  been  universally  accepted, 
but  some  measure  of  protection  is  granted  to  pregnant  women  almost 
everywhere.  Only  seven  out  of  the  21  countries  under  review  are 
signatories  of  the  international  Maternity  Protection  Conventions^. 
Ten  are  signatories  of  the  Social  Security  (Minimum  Standards) 
Convention  of  1952,  which  provides,  among  other  benefits,  for  maternity 
cash  payments  and  medical  care.  However,  with  the  exception  of 
Iceland,  all  respondents  report  varying  periods  of  ante^nd/or  post* 
natal  leave  and  other  provisions  more  or  less  along  the  lines  of  the 
I.L.O.  minimum  requirements. 

Other  protective  legislation 

In  Eire,  Greece,  Luxemburg,  Sweden  and  Spain,  women  are  ^ven 
six  weeks ’leave  of  absence  before  and  after  confinement.  In  France, 
the  total  rest  period  is  14  weeks.  Women  workers  in  Austria  are 
granted  several  months’  leave  of  absence  after  confinement  C^Karenzur* 
laub”)  during  which  period  they  receive  full  imemployment  benefit 
if  they  are  the  sole  supporters  of  their  family,  half  the  benefit  (or  a 
minimum  of  Sch.  400  per  month)  if  they  are  not.  In  Denmark,  non* 
manual  worken;  are  entitled  to  3*5  months’  maternity  leave  on  half* 
pay  and  manual  workers  to  4 weeks’  leave  following  childbirth.  In 
Italy,  periods  of  absence  prior  to  confinement  are  compulsory  and 
vary  according  to  the  sector;  three  months  in  industry,  ei|^t  weeks 
in  agriculture,  and  six  weeks  in  all  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  After 
confinement  all  women  workers  are  entitled  to  eight  weeks’  maternity 
leave.  In  the  Netherlands,  women  are  prohibited  from  work  for  eight 
weeks  after  confinement,  six  weeks  if  the  woman  has  ceased  working 
two  weeks  preceding  confinement.  Under  the  Norwegian  Workers’ 
Protection  Act,  women  have  four  weeks’  leave  following  childbirth; 
the  period  of  absence  can  be  extended  by  an  additional  six  weeks  (in 

1.  See  Graph  6 (p.  58). 
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some  instances  12  weeks)  taken  either  before  or  after  confinement. 
Swiss  factory  legislation  provides  a rest  period  of  six  to  eight  weeks 
after  confinement.  A pregnant  woman  may  leave  her  job  at  any  time 
without  giving  notice  and  still  keep  her  post.  In  Turkey*  three  to 
six  weeks*  paid  leave  can  be  taken  either  before  or  after  childbirth. 
Women  workers  in  Yugoslavia  are  entitled  to  105  days*  maternity 
leave*  with  social  benefit  in  lieu  of  wages*  starting  45  days  before 
confinement.  Canadian  legislation  and  practice  in  regeud  to  maternity 
protection  varies  from  Province  to  Province^.  In  the  United  States 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  no  genei^  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  employment  of  expectant  mothers. 

Payments  to  women  workers  who  take  maternity  leave  during 
the  specified  periods  mentioned  above  are  normally  made  through 
Sodal  Security  Schemes.  In  some  countries  there  are  provisions  by 
which  pregnant  women  may  be  nansferred  to  lighter  work  at  the  same 
pay  or  may  be  prohibited  from  doing  night*work  and  overtime. 

In  spite  of  many  differences  in  practice*  there  is  a wide  consensus 
of  opinion  on  the  need  to  protect  the  working  woman  at  a time  when 
her  employment  may  involve  a maximtun  risk  to  hemelf  and  her  child. 
Public  reluctance  to  offer  aity  inducement  to  women  in  this  condition 
to  go  out  to  work  is  very  great  and  general.  Authorities*  however* 
grant  protection  to  those  women  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
to  take  the  risk. 


Grcpk  6.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  I.L.O.  CONVENTIONS  AFFECTING 

WORKING  WOMEN 
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i Thi$  attitude  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  taken  towards  women 

workers  with  other  types  of  family  responsibilities — for  example, 
mothers  of  pre>school  children.  In  tMs  case,  the  absence  of  facilities 
to  help  to  carry  on  their  jobs  is  usually  defended  with  the  argument 
that  the  employment  of  such  women  should  not  be  encoura^d.  Thus, 

; while  in  the  one  instance  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 

I work  is  left  to  the  women  concerned,  in  the  other  instance  a kind  of 

[ moral  censorship  is  imposed,  intervening  between  a social  need  and  its 

remedy. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

The  type  and  value  of  public  services  provided  by  a communis 
for  its  citizens  depends  on  prevailing  attitudes.  Individual  employers 
may  be  obliged*  throu^  manpower  shortages,  to  attract  female  labour 
by  making  special  arrangements  for  women  workers  with  fmnily 
responsibilities.  Commercial  interests  may  provide  some  adjustments 
to  changing  conditiom  by  the  introduction  of  extended  shopping  hours, 
automatic  laundries,  etc.  But  public  authorities,  whether  central  or 
local,  can  only  act  if  they  are  supported  by  public  opinion. 


A.  ATTITUDES  CONDITIONING  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

There  is  no  universal  agreement  on  the  attitude  which  should  be 
taken  towards  the  employment  of  women  with  family  respomabilities. 
Differences  stem  from  variations  in  the  stage  of  economic  development* 
shortages  of  labour*  availability  of  alternative  resources  and  traditional 
objections  to  women  working. 

The  most  influential  factor  towards  adopting  a new  viewpoint 
on  this  subject  has  probably  been  the  increasing  employment  of  female 
workers,  particularly  those  with  family  responsibilities.  Contrary  to 
the  wic^read  assumption,  only  a small  minority^  are  mothers  of 
young  children  (and  these  are  normally  women  who  have  no  other 
choice). 

Moreover,  in  countries  with  full  employment  women  are,  in  most 
instances,  no  longer  motivated  to  work  by  poverty,  nor  are  their  families 
neglected  des|nte  their  employment  in  ever  larger  numbers.  They  are 
more  likely  to  be  women  in  their  thirties  or  forties  whose  children 

1.  Of  all  married  women  working  in  the  United  States  of  America  in  1960, 
20  per  cent  had  chOdten  aged  five  years  or  les^  and  33  per  cent  had  children  a^ 
6*17.  Two  British  sample  surveys,  covering  limited  areas,  produced  data  resemblhig 
each  other  closely,  namely  9 per  cent  of  married  women  workers  had  children  under 
five  years  of  age  and  32  per  cent  had  children  aged  5*15. 

Sources:  “Current  Population  Reports,  Labor  Force”,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census;  Viola  IGein,  “Employing  Man  fed  Women”, 
op.  eit,,  and  Pearl  Jq^hcott  and  others,  “Married  Women  Woiking”,  op.  dt. 
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are  grown  up  or  in  their  late  teens  and  in  need  of  finandal  support 
during  a period  of  apprenticeship  or  extended  education;  they  may  be 
widows  obliged  to  supplement  a small  pension;  they  may  be  women 
with  special  qualifications,  for  example  nurses  or  teachers,  responding 
to  shortages  and  public  appeals  for  their  return  to  work. 

Government  policies  on  womanpower 

Our  Norwegian  respondent  writes,  **the  question  of  drawing 
women  with  fai^y  responsibilities  into  the  manpower  market  has 
been  ^ven  considerable  thought  and  attention  in  recent  years.  Inter 
dlia^  a working  group  has  be^  establiriied  in  the  Labour  Directorate 
which  will  discuss  measures  designed  to  achieve  the  greater  participation 
of  women— particulariy  married  women— in  the  labour  force.  Condi- 
tions will,  presumably,  be  gradually  improved  to  make  it  easier  for 
women  family  responsibilities  to  take  outside  employment.  It 
is,  therefore,  anticipated  that  there  will  continue  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
working  percentage  of  borii  married  as  well  as  non-married  women 
with  family  responsibilities."" 

Much  serious  and  dispassionate  thought  has  been  given  in  offidal 
quarters  to  the  question  of  womanpower  and  its  implications  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  France.  The  United  States  President’s 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  is  the  culmination  of  a series 
of  other  studies,  notably  the  research  carried  out  by  the  National 
Manpower  Council  whi(^  led  to  the  publication  of  two  informative 

volumes^.  The  French  Commissmiat  du  Plan  and  the  Institut  National  j 

d’Etudes  D6mographiques  are  both  currently  engaged  in  large  research 
programmes  concerning  womanpower  of  wUch  the  recently  published 
volume^  is  but  a first  step. 

The  Irish  respondent  writes:  **Except  in  caces  of  financial  necessity, 
it  is  not  usiml  for  Iririi  women  with  family  responsibilities  to  engage 
in  full-time  or  part-time  employment,  and  their  number  represents 
a very  small  proportion  of  the  employed  population.  Accordingly, 
thoce  are  no  spedal  arrangements  r^arding  work  scheduies  or  facilities 
on  a natioiml  basis  for  women  so  circumstanced,  apart  from  what  is 
provided  by  some  voluntary  organisations.  Furthermore,  the  Govern- 
ment feels  that  social  and  economic  policy  should  primarily  be  designed  | 

to  ensure  that  women  with  family  responsibilities  will  not  be  obliged 

to  engage  in  employment  to  the  detriment  of  their  duties  and  responsi-  | 

l^ties  in  the  home.*" 

The  Minister  of  Labour  and  Social  Affairs  in  the  Federal  German 
Republic  concludes  his  contribution  with  the  followii^  general  observa- 
tions: deem  it  necessary  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of  the 

employment  of  women  with  family  responsibUities  to  have  regard  not 


1.  Woma^wert  Columbia  Universi^  Press,  New  Yoric,  1957,  and  Work 
in  the  lives  of  Marri^  Womens  CProceedin^  of  a Conference  on  Womanpower), 
Columbia  Univetsi^  Press,  New  York,  1958. 

2.  f^an$oise  Guelaud*Leiidcm,  **Le  Travail  des  Femmes  en  France”,  op.  dt. 
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only  to  the  needs  of  the  national  and  private  economy  but  also  to  the 
social  aspects  of  the  problem.  In  the  case  of  mothers  who  have  children 
of  school  age  or  below,  family  duties  should,  as  far  as  possible,  take 
precedence  over  remunerative  employment.  We  should  hesitate  there- 
fore to  promote  measures  which  might  serve  the  expansion  of  maternal 
employment.  This  does  not,  however,  exclude  attempts  to  create 
facilities  for  such  mothers  as  cannot  escape  the  double  burden... 

**Women  with  family  responsibilities  are  an  important,  but  not 
the  only  reserve  of  manpower.  There  are  other  remedies  for  labour 
shortages,  e.g.  the  employment  of  foreign  workers  and  measures  to 
increase  productivity.  This  applies,  in  part,  also  to  typically  feminine 
occupations. 

*Tf  adverse  social  effects  of  the  employment  of  mothers  are  to  be 
avoided,  more  recourse  will  have  to  be  taken  to  these  possibilities  of 
meeting  manpower  requirements  instead  of  expanding  the  employment 
of  mothers.” 

In  contrast,  manpower  shortages  and  a high  rate  of  immigration 
have  led  to  a change  of  attitude  towards  the  employment  of  married 
women  in  Switzerland.  **Does  the  price  of  economic  expansion  and 
better  standards  of  living  become  too  high”,  asked  the  Swiss  Federal 
Office  of  Industry,  Arts  and  Crafts  in  a Report  published  in  1962, 
**when  these  goals  are  achieved  with  the  help  of  foreign  workers  in 
such  numbers  as  to  threaten  the  individual  character  of  the  country?” 
The  answer  to  this  rhetorical  question  can  be  seen  in  recent  legislation 
restricting  the  influx  of  foreign  workers.  At  the  same  time,  official 
views  on  the  use  of  the  country’s  resources  of  womanpower  have  been 
expressed  in  the  Swiss  Government’s  reply  to  a recent  I.L.O.  enquiry^: 
**The  Government  considers  that,  for  women  whose  children  no  longer 
need  constant  attention,  participation  in  economic  activity  is  not  only 
a personal  right  but,  in  certain  circumstances,  also  a social  duty.” 


B.  TYPES  OF  COMMXJNITY  SERVICES 

There  are  national  differences  in  attitudes.  But  where  women 
are  performing  a useful  function  both  for  the  community  and  for  their 
families,  there  is  a need  for  the  adaptation  and  improvement  of  some 
existing  services  and  the  introduction  of  new  ones,  thus  making  their 
lives  a good  deal  easier.  This  would  also  contribute  to  ensuring  greater 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  working  woman’s  own  family  and 
neighbours. 

The  needs  of  working  women  with  home  responsibilities  are  as 
diverse  as  their  economic  situation,  their  family  circumstances  and 
their  personalities.  Commercial  services  and  technical  innovations  of 
various  kinds  do,  indeed,  take  care  of  many  of  them  and  notably  of 


1.  Women  Workers  in  a changing  Worlds  R^rt  VI  (2),  I.L.O.,  Geneva,  1964 
p.  18. 
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the  need  to  save  time  and  physical  energy*  Such  services  have  inoeased 
rapidly  in  recent  ye^  and  can  be  relied  on  to  expand  even  furtiier* 
Neighbours  and  relatives  are  sometimes  available^  and  willing  to  assist 
in  taking  over  some  domestic  functions  and  mutual  arrangements 
among  women  for  ‘^self-belp”  are  increasi^.  Society  is  slowly  and 
gradually  adjusting  itself  to  the  phenomenon  of  women  working  away 
from  home* 

Some  needs,  however,  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  community. 
There  are,  of  course,  among  the  public  services  which  the  State,  local 
authorities,  trade  unions,  and  vohmtary  or  charitable  organisations 
now  provi^,  a number  which,  althou^  not  specifically  designed  for 
this  purpose,  also  help  working  women  with  family  responsibilities. 
But  ^eir  expansion  meets  with  a number  of  obstacles,  such  as  shortages 
of  qualified  personnel  and  money. 

Existing  community  services  in  O.E.C.D.  Member  countries, 
organised  eifiier  by  public  authorities  or  by  voluntary  organisations, 
which  may  be  of  assistance  to  working  women  ^ith  family  responsi- 
biUties,  are  summarised  under  four  headings,  according  to  the  type 
of  need  they  serve: 

1.  Home  hf^lp; 

2.  Care  of  young  children  (“Day  Care”); 

3.  Care  of  school  children  and 

4.  Other  communal  help. 

1.  Home  help 

Only  a few  countries  have  “Home  Aid  Services”  whose  task  is 
to  help  families  in  crises  by  taking  over  some  essential  domestic  tasks. 
These  services,  more  often  run  by  voluntary  organisations  than  by 
public  authorities,  provide  short*term  emergency  relief  in  cases  of 
sickness  or  childbirth  and  assist  old  people  living  alone.  Working 
women  with  family  responsibilities  do  not  normally  come  within  the 
tmms  of  reference  of  these  services:  there  are,  howev^,  occasions 
when  they,  too,  can  use  them. 

In  Britain,  such  domestic  help  may  be  provided  by  tiie  Local 
Health  Authorities  under  the  National  Health  Service  Act  (1946)  in 
cases  of  ill-health.  A modest  charge  is  made  for  the  service  according 
to  the  user’s  means.  Some  emergency  help  of  a similar  kind  is  provided 
by  either  public  or  private  agencies  in  the  United  States,  France, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Luxemburg  and  the  Netherlands. 

On  the  whole,  this  type  of  aid  is  rare.  Reliance  is  normally  placed  on 
neighbours  or  relatives  to  come  to  a family’s  assistance  incase  of  emer- 
gency, and  on  a working  women’s  resourcefulness  to  find  help  privately. 

1.  According  to  an  investigation  fay  the  Federal  Gennan  Statistical  Offke 
(IVirtsdu^  & St€distik.,  No.  8, 1964)  more  man  half  of  all  pre-school  children  (age  0-6) 
of  mothers  in  full-time  employment  in  the  Federal  Republic  arc  looked  after  by 
their  grandparents;  81.7  per  cent  of  all  chtldten  aged  2-6  whose  mothem  are  in  full- 
time employment  are  under  the  care  of  relatives  or  other  private  persons. 
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Communal  help  for  women  workers  of  a more  long-term  nature 
is  reported  from  Yugoslavia  where  the  development  programmes  of 
communes  and  local  authorises  include,  among  other  measures  to 
assist  the  families  of  working  women,  laundry  and  dry-cleaning  services, 
dress-making  and  clothes  repairs.  In  France,  similar  services  an^ 
organised  by  workers’  co-operatives,  which  also  provide  a wide  range 
of  other  measures  to  help  women  workers  with  family  responsibilities 
in  their  household  tasks,  such  as  courses  in  housecraft  and  child  care, 
home  help,  temporary  care  of  children  of  all  ages,  libraries,  and  some 
medico-social  services. 

Usine  the  term  “Home  help”  in  its  wider  . mse,  one  might  mention 
a report  * > the  Swiss  Factory  Inspectorate  which  refers  to  the  case 
of  an  employer  who  has  put  an  automatic  washing  machine  at  the 
disposal  of  his  workers  during  working  hours.  As  our  Swiss  respondent 
points  out,  instances  of  this  kind  are  not  likely  to  be  wi(tespread. 
Moreover,  private  households  in  Switzerland  are  so  mechanised^  that 
public  support  is  usually  only  needed  when  machines  are  no  substitute 
for  human  effort. 

Such  circumstances  are  by  no  means  rare.  The  ability  of  a working 
woman  to  carry  on  in  her  job  may,  indeed,  often  depend  on  the  availa- 
bility of  human,  as  opposed  to  mechanical,  aids.  Mothers,  relations, 
and  occasionally  neighbours,  are  sometimes  but  not  always  at  hand 
and  willing  to  help  out  in  case  of  need.  But  an  organised  home-aid 
service,  at  a reasonable  cost,  would  be  invaluable  to  a working  woman. 

Organisations  providing  these  services  exist  on  a small  scale,  e.g. 
in  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  but  they  are  so  far  quite 
inadequate  in  number.  The  major  difSculty  in  operating  such  services 
is  that  in  industrial  countries,  where  they  are  most  needed,  it  proves 
hardest  to  recruit  women  for  domestic  work.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
well-rtm  and  officially  sponsored  service  of  this  kind  might  well  give 
domestic  workers  a status  they  lack  in  private  employment  (and  possib- 
ly, as  in  Sweden,  a title,  such  as  “household  assistants”)  and  would 
provide  part-time  openings  for  mature  women  with  household  experience, 

1. e.  an  opportunity  which  many  of  them  may  welcome. 

2.  Care  of  young  children 

The  service  which  is  relatively  most  widespread  although  still 
inadequate  in  all  cotmtries  is  that  of  creches,  day  nurseries,  nursery 
schools  and  other  proviriom;  for  the  day  care  of  pre-schoc^  age  children 
of  working  mothers. 

Child  care  facilities  may  either  be  provided  by  the  public  authorities 
(municipalities  of  the  bigger  urban  or  industrial  centres),  or  by  private 
organisations  (e.g.  religious  bodies,  family  or  child  welfare  organisations 
and  the  like)  which  sometimes  receive  grants  from  central  or  local 
governments,  sometimes  from  employers. 


1.  Sc5  below  (p.  73). 
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In  some  countries  (e.g.  Italy  and  Turkey)  there  is  a statutory 
obligation  for  employers  of  more  than  a certain  number  of  married 
women  to  provide  day  care  facilities  for  their  children  (30  married 
women  under  the  age  of  50  in  Italy;  more  than  300  women  workers 
in  Turkey).  Italian  arrangements  provide  that  day  nurseries  or  cr^hes 
can  be  shared,  if  convenient,  by  a number  of  enterprises  in  the  same 
area,  and  a firm  may  be  relieved  of  its  obligation  if  it  provides  a subsidy 
to  an  *Mnter>enterprise**  day  care  institution. 

Nevertheless,  our  Italian  respondent  reports,  there  are  not  many 
child  care  facilities  provided  (especially  when  compared  with  the  great 
number  of  women  workers  with  children  under  the  age  of  three)  and 
the  existing  ones  are  unpopular  with  mothers  of  young  children,  because 
of  the  dangers  of  infection,  the  long  joume>  by  public  transport  during 
rush  hours,  and  sometimes  because  the  atmospheric  conations  in  the 
proximity  of  factories  are  unfavourable.  The  same  conclusion  is  also 
reported  from  a number  of  other  countries. 

In  France,  an  official  enquiry,  carried  out  in  1954,  revealed  that  41  per 
cent  of  enterprises  employing  b^ween  500  and  1 ,000  workers,  and  59  per 
cent  of  enterprises  with  more  thant  1 ,000  workers  have  their  own  child 
care  services,  although  here,  too,  the  works  committees  in  charge  of 
social  affairs  sometimes  prefer  to  subsidise  centres  nearer  the  working 
mothers*  homes.  Certain  French  ministries  have  also  set  up  cr^hes 
or  day  nurseries  for  their  employees*  infants;  but  the  view  is  held  fairly 
generally  that  such  institutions  should,  preferably,  be  near  the  home 
rather  than  the  workplace. 

In  England  and  Wales  about  50  day  nurseries  have  been  provided 
by  employers— most  of  them  in  the  textile  centres  of  Lancashire — and 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  public  authorities.  The  Local  Health 
Authorities,  too,  are  empowered,  although  not  obliged,  to  provide  day 
nurseries  and  as  these  are  in  short  supply  they  are  only  accessible  to 
those  with  the  most  urgent  need,  in  a strict  order  of  ^'priorities**.  A 
reasonable  charge  is  levied  for  these  services  in  accordance  with  the 
means  of  the  persons  using  them.  Some  Local  Health  Authorities  also 
keep  a list  of  so-called  "child-minders**,  i.e.  persons  authorised  to 
accept  a limited  number  of  children  for  day  care  against  payment. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  in  ffie  Scandinavian  countries  to 
provide  a variety  of  day  care  centres  either  on  communal  level  or  nm 
by  private  organisations  with  financial  support  from  the  central  or 
local  government;  these  are  not  necessarily  only  to  help  working  women 
with  family  responsibilities.  They  include  kindergartens,  day  nurseries, 
play-centres  for  pre-school  childien  and  spare-time  centres  (or  "hobby 
homes**)  for  school  children  after  school  hours.  Sweden  also  has 
"family  day  nurseries**,  i.e.  private  homes,  approved  by  the  Child 
Welfare  Committee,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  British  "child<minders**. 
Norway,  too,  is  experimenting  with  this  type  of  arrangement.  In 
Norway,  about  8,000  children  are  looked  after  in  280  day  care  institu- 
tions of  various  kinds.  In  1962,  there  were  10,296  places  in  Sweden 
in  304  day  nurseries,  43,659  places  in  1,054  nursery  schools,  and  2,226 
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places  in  129  spare^time  centres,  approved  by  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Board.  Of  these,  six  day  nurseries  and  eight  nursery  schools 
were  organised  by  industry.  Reports  from  Norway  and  Sweden, 
as  from  most  other  countries,  repeat  with  depressing  uniformity  that 
existing  facilities  are  inst^cient. 

The  United  States  Government  has  in  recent  years  taken  several 
measures  to  st^  up  the  provision  of  day  care  services.  The  1962 
Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  included  provisions  for  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  States  specifically  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Public 
Welfare  Amendments,  also  of  1962,  authorised  appropriations  of 
Federal  funds  up  to  10  million  dollars  per  yeai^.  The  Act  recognises 
the  need  to  make  adequate  facilities  available  for  all  children,  irrespective 
of  the  economic  condfions  of  their  parents.  It  provides  for  payment 
of  reasonable  fees  in  cases  where  the  family  is  able  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  costs,  the  amount  being  determined  by  the  individual  State. 
This  provision,  while  acknowled^ng  the  basic  responsibility  of  parents 
for  their  children,  enables  those  chUdren  whose  parents  cannot  pay  to 
have  the  same  services  and  facilities  as  others  in  a more  favoured  social 
position.  To  ensure  adequate  standards,  the  Act  provides  that  the 
earmarked  funds  may  be  used  only  in  ‘‘facilities  which  are  licenced 
by  the  State”  or  approved  by  the  State  agency  responsible. 

Many  communities  have  a Health  and  Welfare  Council  whose 
function  it  is  to  plan  the  basic  services  needed  by  the  community  as 
a whole,  ^ployers*  and  workers*  organisations  usually  participate  in 
the  work  of  this  Council  and  help  in  the  support  of  programmes  to 
meet  day  care  needs.  Some  American  low-cost  public  housing  develop- 
ments include  day  care  centres,  and  private  enterprise  is  experimenting 
by  constructing  flats  designed  for  working  mothers  which  include  a 
sqiarate  day  care  building.  Finally,  the  United  States  President’s 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  has  inclu^d  in  its  recommenda- 
tions that  child  care  services  should  be  provided  at  reasonable  cost 
for  children  at  all  economic  levels,  and  proposed  that  tax  deductions 
for  child  care  expenses  should  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  median 
income  of  couples  when  both  hu^and  and  wife  are  earning. 

The  main  difficulties  in  providing  an  adequate  number  of  child 
care  facilities,  whether  by  onployers  or  communities,  are  of  two  kinds. 
Firstly,  these  centres  are  expensive  to  run,  and  costly  in  space.  Secondly, 
they  require  a substantial  number  of  trained  personnel  which  is  not 
reaffily  available  anywhere.  It  is  only  when  the  shortage  of  women 
workers  is  almost  desperate,  and  in  establishments  mainly  staffed  by 
women,  that  special  efforts  are  made  to  overcome  these  difficulfles 
(for  example,  hospitals  providii^  day  nurseries  for  their  nurses*  infants, 
as  mentioned  arove).  In  the  United  States,  experimental  training 
programmes  have  be^  organised  for  nursery  school  staff. 

Although  in  too  short  supply,  day  care  centres  have  one  advantage 

1.  Four  million  dollars  were,  in  fact,  appropriated  for  1964,  and  the  same 
amount  again  for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
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over  all  the  other  services  considered  here:  they  are  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  working  women.  Wherever  they  exist,  they  are  therefore  adjusted, 
or  flexible  enough  to  allow  adjustment,  io  the  working  hours  of  mothers. 

3.  Care  of  school  children 

a)  School  hours 

In  contrast,  school  hours  are  never  synchronised  with  the  working 
hours  of  adults  (excepting,  of  course,  school  teachers).  Schools  are 
autonomous  institutions,  following  their  own  internal  logic,  irrespective 
of  the  convenience  of  parents.  Although  the  customary  number  of 
school  hours  varies  widely  between  one  country  and  another,  they 
often  start  later,  and  practically  always  end  earlier,  than  normal  adult 
working  hours.  In  some  countries  (Austria,  Germany)  children  leave 
school  at  1 p.m.,  in  some  (e.g.  Denmark)  at  2 p.m.,  in  Switzerland  and 
Britain  mostly  at  4 p.m.,  with  variations  according  to  age  of  pupils 
and  type  of  school.  Depending  on  age  and  grade,  children  of  one 
family  may  come  home  at  different  times  of  the  day  and  have  vacations 
of  different  lengths. 

Education  authorities  usually  argue  that  school  time-tables  must 
be  giuded  by  scholastic  requirements  alone  and  should  not  be  subject 
to  extra-curricula  considerations.  Local  traditions  play  an  important 
part  in  the  arrangement  of  time-tables,  and  there  should  be  a possibility 
of  adjusting  school  hours  to  changed  living  conditions. 

b)  School  meals 

Meals  are  sometimes  provided  for  children  who  attend  school  all 
day  long.  School  meals  at  a nominal  price  are  the  general  rule  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  the  Education  Act  of  1944  made  their  provision 
a statutory  duty  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities,  and  in  France, 
which  has  a much  older  tradition  in  this  respect.  In  Sweden,  a hot 
meal  at  midday  is  provided  free  to  every  school  child.  In  the  United 
States,  imder  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946,  States  receive 
a Fedeml  grant  towards  the  cost  of  food,  facilities  and  servicing  of 

school-lunch  progranunes  covering  all  school-children.  Yu^slav  ^ 

schools  serve  hot  midday  meals,  paid  for  by  the  social  services  or  social  I 

organisations  if  the  parents  have  a small  income. 

Our  respondent  states  that  in  the  Netherlands,  **in  so  far  as  schools 
provide  facilities  for  children  to  have  lunch  at  school  under  supervision, 
this  is  mostly  done  taking  into  account  the  distance  between  school 
and  home.  One  single  case  is  known  of  a foundation,  called  ^Between 
Twelve  and  Two*,  which  has  been  established  in  order  to  take  care  of 
children  of  working  mothers  during  lunch  time**.  In  Switzerland, 
school  canteen»  are  widespread,  although  not  general. 

These  provisions,  instituted  for  the  sake  of  the  children*s  health, 
are,  nevertheless,  a great  help  to  mothers,  whether  working  or  not, 
who  are  thereby  exempted  from  the  duty  of  cooking  lunch,  unless  th^ 
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have  younger  children  or  a husband  coming  home  at  midday.  The 
latter  is  becoming  less  customary,  partly  because  of  the  long  cUstances 
between  home  and  workplace,  and  pattly  because  (as  we  have  seen 
earlier)  the  five>day  week  tends  to  shorten  the  lunch  hours  of  workers 
and  employees  alike. 

c)  After^school  care 

After-school  horns  and  vacation  periods  are  the  biggest  problems 
for  working  mothers.  There  is  a word  for  “latchkey  children”  in  every 
modem  language,  and  public  concern  for  what  it  stands  for  in  every 
country,  l^s  concern  is  more  often  expressed  in  emotional  reactions 
against  working  mothers  than  in  constructive  suggestions  for  remedies. 
However,  measures  are  being  taken  in  some  countries,  if  not  to  tackle 
the  problem,  at  least  to  reduce  its  dimensions. 

The  difficulties  are  particularly  great  in  countries  where  children 
attend  school  for  only  part  of  the  day.  Reports  both  from  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  Yugoslavia  mention  that  shortages  of  school 
buildings  or  teachers  (or  both)  make  teaching  in  shifts  a necessity  in 
many  schools.  The  same  shortages  presumably  present  obstacles  to 
the  institution  of  the  so-called  “Tagesschulen”  (Day  Schools)  which 
some  of  the  German  women’s  organisations  have  been  demanffing  for 
some  years,  namely,. places  where  children  can  do  their  homework, 
and  play  games,  under  the  supervision  of  teachers.  A few  “day  schools” 
of  this  kind  exist  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  but  they  are 
exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  They  are  felt  to  be  desirable  not  only 
as  a help  to  working  mothers  but  also  for  many  other  women  who 
find  the  supervision  of  their  children’s  homework  a task  taxing  their 
capacities.  Some  provisions  for  school-children  during  their  free 
periods  do,  however,  exist  in  the  shape  of  the  so-called  “Kinder horte” 
(mostly  run  by  denominational  bodies)  whose  opening  hours  largely 
coincide  with  the  working  hours  of  employed  mothers.  A local  branch 
of  the  Austrian  Trade  Union  Federation  has  recently  started  in  its 
own  youth  centre  at  Salzburg  a “day  home”  for  school-children  under 
teachers’  guidance  as  a measure  specially  designed  to  assist  working 
mothers. 

Similar  institutions  (“classes  gardiennes”)  exist  in  most  big  towns 
in  Switzerland  where  children  are  kq)t  under  qualified  adult  supervision 
after  school  hours — ^usually  in  their  own  schools — until  their  parents 
come  to  collect  them. 

In  Sweden,  some  local  authorities  have  set  up  spare-time  centres 
for  school-children  before  or  after  school  hours  or  during  other  free 
periods. 

There  are  supervised  playgrounds  in  a number  of  countries,  at 
least  in  the  larger  cities  (rqiorted  from  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  United  States  of  America,  but  no  doubt  in  other  countries  too); 
there  are  also,  of  course,  youth  organisations  and  sports  clubs,  especiaJ- 
ly  for  the  older  children. 
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The  great  need  for  these  and  similar  leisure  facilities  for  children 
of  school  age,  particularly  in  urban  centres,  is  now  generally  recognised 
and  is  receiving  public  attention.  For  the  time  being,  however,  there 
is  a dearth  of  all  these  services  which  it  will  take  years,  and  active  public 
opinion,  to  overcome. 


d)  Vacations 

Better  provisions  are  made  for  school  holidays  (at  least  for  a part 
of  the  long  vacations).  Vacation  colonies,  holiday  camps,  “summer 
schools**  and  the  like  are  organised  in  many  countries,  in  some  of 
them  on  a lar^  scale.  A stay  in  the  countryside,  at  least  for  a week 
or  two,  is  today  thou^t  to  be  essential,  both  on  health  and  educational 
grounds,  in  most  parts  of  the  world  and  is  treated  as  the  natural 
birthright  of  every  child.  Many  public  and  private  institutions  make 
it  their  aim  to  bring  this  also  within  reach  of  those  children  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  provide  it. 

Trade  unions,  religious  bodies,  social  security  institutions,  schools 
or  private  organisations  either  supplement  provisions  made  by  local 
authorities  or  replace  them  where  they  do  not  exist.  Holiday  colonies 
in  the  mountains  or  at  the  seaside  are  run  by  all  these  types  of  organisa- 
tion in  Italy,  either  on  a residential  or  daily  basis.  In  Luxemburg, 
holiday  courses  for  children  of  working  mothers  are  run  by  religious 
and  trade  union  organisations.  A very  large  number  of  French  children 
spend  their  holidays  in  vacation  colonies  organised  by  their  munici-  | 

palities.  In  Belgium,  open-air  colonies  are  “general  in  the  industrial 
agglomerations**.  In  the  Netherlands,  “holi^y  schools**  supervised  | 

by  teachers  are  organised  in  co-operation  between  schools  and  youth  \ 

organisations  for  a few  weeks  during  tile  summer  vacations  for  children  j 

of  certain  social  classes.  In  Portugal,  holiday  colonies,  also  under  ! 

teachers*  supervision,  are  organised  by  industrial  enterprises  or  by  the 
Social  Insurance  Fe^ration.  From  Spain,  such  colonies,  as  well  as 
short  excursions  and  coach  trips  with  a teacher,  and  vacation  “resid- 
ences** for  working  women  with  their  young  children,  are  reported. 

The  Swiss  respondent  states  that  “every  child,  even  from  a modest 
family  background,  can  go  on  holidays  to  the  country,  the  mountains 
or  the  seaside  under  the  aegis  of  one  of  the  many  organisations  existing 
for  the  purpose**.  In  Yugoslavia,  a variety  of  social  institutions, 
including  communes  and  tenants*  associations,  send  large  numbers 
of  children  to  seaside  or  mountain  resorts,  and  sports  and  youth  clubs, 
the  Red  Cross,  and  various  other  organisations  run  holi^y  courses. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  many  supervised  school  facilities, 
such  as  swimming  pools,  gymnatia  and  playgrounds,  are  open  to 
children  during  the  summer  months;  most  American  communities 
provide  supervised  park  and  recreational  facilities  for  children  through- 
out the  year  and  all-day  programmes  during  the  summer  months. 

Many  voluntary  organisations  do  the  same. 
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It  seems  that  atthou^  many,  if  not  most,  children  can  now  spend 
part  of  their  holiday  away  from  home,  with  or  without  their  parents, 
public  provisions  for  those  who  stay  behind  are  scant.  The  scarcity 
of  playgrounds  and  other  recreation  centres  in  big  towns  has  already 
becm  i^erred  to,*  and  only  two  countries  (NetWlands  and  Switzerland) 
re^rt  that  some  midday  meals  are  served  to  a limited  number  of 
clddren  staying  at  home  at  a **summer  school’*  or  school  canteen. 

Thus,  despite  the  widespread  acceptance  of  vacation  needs  for 
children,  mai^r  a working  mo^er  has  to  take  unpaid  leave,  or  relinquish 
her  job  altogether,  during  the  summer  months,  in  order  to  fulfil  her 
fftmily  responsibilities. 

4.  Other  communal  help 

Apart  from  the  care  of  children,  the  ability  of  a working  woman 
to  perform  without  imdue  s^n  both  her  domestic  and  professional 
duties  will  largely  dq>end  on  the  degree  to  which  she  can  rationalise 
her  housdiold  tasks. 

This  may  not  always  be  within  her  power.  Housing  conditions 
in  mai^r  parts  of  the  world,  iiucludii^  Member  countries  of  O.E.C.D., 
are  sudi  that  considerable  sections  of  ^ population  still  live  in  dwellii^ 
built  before  labour-saving  notions  occurr^  to  those  responsible  for 
domestic  architecture,  and  where  diea^ess  was  a more  important 
consideration  than  convenience  to  their  users.  The  revolution  in 
building  methods  and  design  which  is  now  transforming  so  many 
cities  has  only  so  far  ma^  an  impact  on  a minori^  of  private  house- 
holds. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  too,  that— as  said  at  the  beginning  of 
this  study — ^the  degree  of  industiialisation,  and  consequently  the 
standards  of  living  of  the  populatioi^,  <fiffer  widely  between  ^e  21 
countries  under  review.  Mecham'cal  devices  in  more  or  less  general 
use  in  some  Member  countries  may  still  be  practically  unknown  to 
all  but  a handful  of  people  in  another. 

Despite  these  factors,  the  satisfactory  management  of  her  house- 
hold within  her  given  means  demands  a high  degree  of  organisation 
on  the  part  of  a working  woman.  Whether  or  not  she  achieves  this 
is  largely  a matter  of  personal  temperament  and  abifity,  but  good 
household  management  can  also  be  learned. 

For  this  reason,  a question  was  included  in  the  survey  on  the 
availability  of  training  in  home  economics. 

a)  Housecraft  training 

Courses  in  housecraft  of  one  sort  or  another  exist  practically 
everywhere,  particularly  in  the  towns.  They  sometimes  form  part  of 
the  curriculum  in  ^Is*  schools,  and  are  sometimes  provided  at  nominal 
cost  in  adult  education  classes  for  all  those  interested  in  them,  often 
both. 
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It  IS  not,  of  course,  possible  to  judge  the  quality  of  these  courses, 
nor  to  say  whether  they  are  confined  to  teaching  the  elements  of 
cooking  and  needlework  or  offer  a training  in  “home  economics” 
proper,  i.e.  in  rational  methods  of  organising  a household,  budgeting, 
discriminating  between  the  great  variety  of  consumer  goods  on  sale,  etc. 

However,  courses  of  ^e  latter  kind  are  provided,  for  instance, 
in  the  570  household  training  centres  set  up  and  sponsored  in  France 
by  the  “Caisses  d’allocations  familiales” ; these  centres  teach  housewives 
to  organise  their  work  so  as  to  reduce  their  domestic  burden,  instruct 
them  in  the  use  of  household,  equipment,  etc. 

Courses  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  provided  at  the  women’s 
workplace,  e.g.,  in  Portugal  where  they  are  organised  by  female  missions 
of  the  “Junte  d’Action  Sociale”;  besides  home  economics,  courses  in 
cookery,  dressmaking,  child  care,  home  health,  child  psychology,  and 
first  aid  are  given.  In  the  Netherlands,  domestic  gui(knce  is  often 
provided  by  or  in  co-operation  with  the  enterprises  concerned  and 
includes  individual  advice  and  sometimes  evening  classes  for  groups 
of  working  women. 

In  Switzerland,  there  are  private  Family  Aid  institutions  in  ail 
urban  and  industrial  cantons,  offering  budget  advice  to  housewives 
and  teaching  them  rational  methods  of  organising  housework.  In 
Federal  Germany,  consumers’  organisations  have  set  up  some  house- 
hold advice  centres.  In  Norway,  there  is  a State  Advisory  Service  in 
Home  Economics  and  a Home  Management  and  Economics  infor- 
mation Office — ^both  run  by  the  Norwegian  Ministry  of  Family  and 
Consumer  Affairs.  In  Yugoslavia,  advice  and  practical  assistance — 
individually  and  in  classes — are  offered  by  the  Institutes  of  Home 
Economics,  which  also  encourage  the  food  industry  to  produce  more 
semicooked  or  quickly  prepared  articles. 

These  are  some  examples  to  illustrate  various  types  of  administrative 
arrangements,  but  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  provisions 
available  nearly  everywhere. 

b)  Home  loms 

On  the  contrary,  financial  assistance  by  public  bodies  towards  the 
purchase  of  household  equipment  is  relatively  rare. 

The  French  “Caisses  d’allocations  familiales”  advance  loans  for 
the  purchase  of  washing  or  sewing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  refri- 
gerators, water  heaters,  cookers,  and  other  household  equipment. 
Repayments  are  arranged  in  monthly  instalments  which  do  not  exceed 
10-15  per  cent  of  the  family  allowances  provided  by  the  same  institution 
as  part  of  the  State  welfare  scheme. 

In  Italy,  local  authorities  and  employers  (either  individually  or  in 
association)  often  help  in  securing  equitable  prices  and  long-term 
re-payment  conditions  for  household  equipment.  “Although”  our 
Italian  respondent  writes  “the  use  of  household  machinery  is  not  yet 
general,  there  is  a tendency  towards  its  increase  owing  to  its  attractions 
for  large  strata  of  the  population”. 
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In  Yugoslavia,  there  is  a credit  system  for  this  purpose,  and  there 
are  also  some  arrangements  for  the  loan  of  the  equipment  itself.  There 
is  also  a practice  of  collective  purchase  of  such  items  by  tenants*  councils. 

c)  Mechanisation  of  the  home 

The  practice  of  buying  “consumer  durables**  on  a hire-purchase 
basis  is  very  widespread  in  a number  of  countries  and,  as  several 
respondents  have  pointed  out,  has  superseded  the  need  fbr  loans  of 
another  kind.  A Swiss  investigation — on  working  women  in  particular 
— revealed  the  following  distribution  of  domestic  appliances  among 
women  workers  and  employees: 

MAIN  ITEMS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MACHINERY  IN  THE  HOMES  OF  SWISS 

WORKING  WOMEN 


OWNED  BY  WOMEN 


Boiler 

Sewing  or  knitting  machine. 

Vacuum  cleaner 

WashiDg  machine 


The  level  of  mechanisation  is,  of  course,  generally  high  in  Switzei- 
land,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a correlation 
between  the  degree  of  household  mechanisation  and  the  employment 
of  women,  partly  because  working  women  are  more  dependent  on 
labour-saving  machinery  and  partly  because  they  are  usually  better 
able  to  afford  it  than  are  families  of  the  same  class  living  on  one  income. 


d)  Mass-production  reduces  housework 

The  introduction  of  electrically-operated  machinery  into  the  home 
is  only  a part  of  the  “Domestic  Revolution**  now  in  progress;  it  is 
debatable  whether  it  is  its  most  important  aspect.  The  invention  and 
mass-production  of  consumer  goods  of  a more  perishable  kind  also 
have  far-reaching  consequences. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  appropriate,  as  a postscript  to  the  above 
section,  to  say  a word  a^ut  the  multitude  of  other  labour-sating 
devices  which  have  appeared  on  the  market  in  recent  years  and  which, 
because  of  their  low  cost,  are  within  reach  of  most  households. 

Some  of  the  most  obvious  items  from  a list  of  innovations  too  long 
to  enumerate  are;  the  invention  of  siynthetic  fibres  and  plastic  materials 
for  a practicatty  unlimited  variety  of  domestic  uses;  the  development 
of  techniques  for  making  textiles  “drip-dry**,  shrink  and  crease-resisting. 


colourfast  or  showerproof;  the  production  of  detergents  and  various 
odier  cleaning  and  polishing  substances  easy  to  apply;  new  methods 
of  food  preservation  by  deep*freeze,  dehydration,  air-tight  packaging. 
These  all  serve  to  simplify  household  routine  and  reduce  the  amount 
of  domestic  labour.  A large  sector  of  modem  industry  is,  in  fact, 
devoted  to  the  production  of  goods  serving  this  end. 

This  is  an  economic  development  of  fairly  recent  ori^.  It  only 
started  within  the  last  twenty  years  but  has  already  changed  the  pattern 
of  normal  housework  beyond  recognition.  This  movement  is  bound 
to  continue  and  increase  by  its  own  momentum. 
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IV 

THE  WORKING  DAY  OF  EMPLOYED  WOMEN 
WITH  FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITIES 


I As  a result  of  this  household  revolution  the  hours  of  work  spent 

I on  domestic  chore$~as  opposed  to  the  care  of  people— have  become 

I more  elastic;  that  is  to  say,  they  could  be,  even  if  in  fact  they  are  not 

\ always,  reduced. 

1 In  the  absence  of  precise  information,  a number  of  our  respondents 

I have  offered  estimates  as  to  the  daily  working  hours  of  employed 

■ women  mth  domestic  responsibilities,  based  on  personal  impressions 

‘ without  any  claim  to  accuracy.  They  are  usually  arrived  at  by  adding 

\ up  a full  working  day  at  a factory  or  office  (eight  hours),  plus  the 

! average  travel  time  of  workers  from  home  to  workplace  and  back 

i (two-three  hours),  plus  the  number  of  hours  spent  by  a housewife  on 

' domestic  tasks — ffie  figures  for  the  latter  varying  widely  between  one 

respondent's  estimate  and  another. 

Such  estimates  seem  unrealistic  not  only  because  they  are  purely 
impressionistic  statements  but  also  because  they  do  not  discriminate 
between  different  types  of  family,  e.g.  according  to  the  number  and 
' ages  of  children,  the  presence  of  older  family  members — ^who  might 

be  an  asset  or  a liability,  or  of  an  invalid.  Important  factors  influencing 
the  length  of  working  time  are  therefore  left  out  of  account. 

Only  two  tables  are  at  hand  offering  more  aomrate  data,  although 
in  both  instances  reservations  were  made  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
findings.  The  first  is  based  on  a survey  carried  out  in  Zurich  among 
649  married  women  in  full-time  employment.  The  results,  our  res- 
spondent  writes,  would  be  more  or  less  applicable  in  the  rest  of  Switzer- 
land. The  weekly  number  of  hours  worked  by  these  women,  including 
Sundays,  bnt  excluding  the  time  spent  on  their  journey  to  and  from 
work,  is  as  follows,  broken  down  by  the  number  of  ctfildren: 
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THE  WORKING  WEEK  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  IN  FULL-TIME 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  ZURICH 


NUMBER  O. 


WEEKLY  NO.  OP  HOURS 
worked: 


0 

I 

2*  *...*.*. 
3 ot  more. 


IN 

employment 


48  h.  40  mins. 
46  h.  30  mins. 
46  h.  10  mins. 
46  h.  45  mins. 


AT  HOME 


72  h.  40  mins. 
74  h.  30  mins. 

79  h.  10  mins. 

80  h.  10  mins. 


Total. 


649  46  h.  45  mins.  29  75  h.  45  mins. 


1.  The  cbn^rea’s  ages  are  not  spewed. 

The  number  of  working  hours  of  housewives  without  employment,  but  with  a corresponding  number 
of  diiidten,  is.  unfortunately,  not  available  for  comparison. 


The  latter  figures  are.  however,  given  in  the  following  table  concern* 
ing  the  average  daily  working  hours  of  women  in  French  cities^;  this 
table  has  the  further  advantage  of  breakin down  the  total  working 
hours  according  to  the  type  of  work. 


THE  AVERAGE  WORKING  DAY^  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN 
WITH  AND  WITHOUT  EMPLOYMENT  IN  FRENCH  QUES 


WOMEN  IN  employment 


0^  1 CH, 


Housework 3.9 

Care  of  children — 

Emplo^'ment  and  joume^'  to  and  { 
from  work 7.2  6.4 


Total  hours. 


WOMEN  WrtHOtn' 
employment 


OCH.  I CH. 


7.8  7.6  8.0  8.8 

2.4  2.7  3.3 


7.8  10.0  10.7  lU 


1.  Time  is  given  in  hours  and  tenths  of  hours. 

2.  Ages  unspedfied.  The  longer  hours  spent  on  child  care  by  women  srithout  employment  may. 
at  least  piwy.  reflect  the  lower  ages  of  thdr  cbildten. 


In  contrast  to  the  previous  table,  the  above  includes  women 
working  part-time  as  well  as  full-tune  (17  per  cent  of  childless  women 
and  36  per  cent  of  women  having  two  or  more  children  work  less  than 
hours  per  day;  on  the  other  hand.  71  per  cent  of  childless  women. 
67  per  cent  of  those  having  one  child.  50  per  cent  of  those  having  two 
children  and  43  per  cent  of  those  having  three  or  more  children,  work 


1.  A.  Giratd.  “Le  budget-temps  de  la  femme  maii£e  dans  les  a^1om6iations 
urbaines”.  Population,  1958,  No.  4,  (quoted  horn  Francoise  Gu^ud-Leridon. 
“Le  travail  des  femmes  en  France,”  op.  ctu  ) 
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more  than  eight  hours  per  day).  The  average  working  day  of  the  full- 
time workers  is  as  follows: 

0 child  1 child  2 children  3 or  more  children 

12  hours  13  h.  30  14  h.  45  15  hours 

The  survey  included  women  in  all  tyrpes  of  occupations,  thi^  actual 
working  hours  differ  considerably.  Marked  differences  also  occur 
according  to  the  ages  of  children.  The  report  from  which  the  above 
data  are  taken  points  out  that  the  presence  of  a child  under  the  age 
of  three  means  an  addition  of  about  2 ^ hours  to  a woman’s  working 
day. 

The  above  daily  working  hours  amount  to  a working  week  in 
excess  of  the  one  arrived  at  in  the  Swiss  survey;  however,  as  the  journey 
to  work  is  included  in  the  French  sample  but  not  in  the  Zurich  sample, 
the  averages  appear  to  come  roughly  to  the  same  totals. 
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V 

SHOPPING  HOURS,  ETC. 

The  question  whether  the  closing  hours  of  shops,  post  offices, 
local  administrations  and  other  essential  services  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  working  women  can  be  answered  fairly  brie^v> 

As  far  as  daily  necessities  are  concerned,  especi  Jy  food,  facilities 
usually  exist  for  working  women  to  buy  provisions  ufter  their  working 
hours  or  during  their  lunch  break. 

Food 

In  some  countries,  such  as  Greece  and  Turkey,  shops  keep  open 
in  any  case  until  late  in  the  evening;  similarly,  in  Spain,  markets  are 
open  both  before  and  after  normal  factory  hours ; the  same  is  true  of 
Yugoslavia  where,  as  we  have  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter,  working  hours 
allow  workers  and  employees  free  time  during  a large  part  of  the 
afternoon  for  shopping  and  other  private  matters.  These  countries 
are  special  cases  wMch,  from  the  point  of  view  of  adjusting  essential 
services  to  working  hours,  present  relatively  few  difficulties. 

In  other  countries,  there  are  normally  some  local  food  shops 
open  for  an  extra  hour  or  two  in  the  evemngs,  at  least  once  or  twice 
a week.  Supermarkets  in  big  cities  often  have  one  late  closing  day  • 
usually  on  Friday.  In  Bel^um  and  the  United  States,  they  remain  open 
until  21  h.  every  night  except  Sunday,  and  in  some  American  towns 
even  on  Sundays.  Conditions  in  this  respect  are,  as  a rule,  easier  in 
big  cities  than  in  rural  areas.  The  reverse  is  reported  only  from  the 
Netherlands.  However,  for  working  women  living  in  the  dormitory 
suburbs  of  big  cities,  shopping,  even  for  household  necessities,  presents 
difficulties  and  has  to  be  left  until  Saturday  to  avoid  carrying  heavy 
shopping  bags  home  from  factory  or  office  at  the  end  of  the  day,  some- 
times over  long  distances. 

Other  commodities 

Shopping  for  other  commodities  presents  greater  problems.  The 
practice  is  now  spreading  in  many  countries  of  keeping  department 
stores  in  big  cities  open  late  on  one  or  more  evenings  a week;  this  is 
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reported  from  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Some  big  stores  in  Paris 
are  open  until  22  h.  on  three  nights  a week  (with  mis^vings  on  the  part 
of  the  trade  unions  because  no  guarantees  were  ^ven  to  sales  personnel 
about  thdr  working  hours);  an  attempt  to  do  likewise  in  Geneva  failed.^ 

Where  shops  are  open  until  21  h.  or  22  h.  on  two  or  three  evenings 
a week,  the  purchase  of  clothes  or  major  household  items  may  not  be 
too  difficult,  so  far  as  timing  is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
additional  hour  on  one  evening  a week,  as  is  customary  in  some  Dutch 
and  Danish  towns  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  although  it  is  of  some 
help,  is  barely  sufficient  for  people  in  full-time  employment;  they  lose 
time  in  travel  from  factory  or  office  to  the  shopping  centre  and  the 
stores  are  very  crowded  during  that  limited  period. 

Does  the  five-day  week  solve  shopping  problems? 

Several  respondents  pointed  out  that  the  five-day  week  allows 
most  working  women  to  make  their  purchases  on  Saturday  mornings. 
However,  the  same  comments  apply  to  Saturday  mornings  as  to  the 
one-hour  evening  extension.  Moreover,  Saturday  morning  is  also  the 
time  when  the  weekly  provisions  have  to  be  bought;  time  and  energy 
are  therefore  limited  and  nerves  often  frayed.  Buying  major  articles 
which  entail  a careful  choice,  for  instance,  a piece  of  furniture,  a new 
suit,  or  cluldren*s  shoes,  is  fraught  with  difficulties  and  involves  problems 
of  long-term  strategy.  The  same  is  true  of  visits  to  the  hair^sser  or 
the  dentist. 

Within  the  limits  of  officially  regulated  shop  closing  hours  (this 
is  usually  decided  by  the  local  authorities),  tradesmen  try  to  do  their 
best  for  the  convenience  of  their  clientele.  Although  they  may  not  be 
particularly  concerned  with  working  women  with  family  responsibilities, 
it  is  in  their  own  interests  to  introduce  a certain  flexibility  in  reponse 
to  the  demands  of  their  customers. 

Community  services 

This  does  not  apply  to  other  essential  services.  Banks,  employment 
exchanges,  local  a^inistrations,  etc.,  usually  close  at  the  same  time 
or  earlier  than  factories  and  offices.  This  presents  difficulties  to  working 
men  and  women  alike.  Adaptations  are  being  considered  in  some 
countries  to  solve  this  problem. 

Post  offices  provide  at  least  a limited  night  service  in  most  countries. 
In  Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
banks,  health  insurance  and  employment  offices  and  some  other  admi- 
nistrations operate  a late  afternoon  service  at  least  once  a week. 
Elsewhere,  workers  who  have  to  attend  any  of  these  offices  must  take 
time  off  during  their  working  hours  which,  even  if  sympathetically 
considered  by  their  employers,  may  either  be  difficult  to  arrange  or 
involve  a loss  of  earnings. 
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This  problem,  of  course,  affects  both  sexes,  tt  is  more  difhcult 
for  working  women  only  in  the  sense  that  many  working  men  have 
wives  at  home  who  can  do  some  of  the  errands  for  them,  whilst  work- 
ing women  generallly  have  no-one  to  relieve  them  of  the  additional 
chores. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  fact  that  one*third  of  a country’s  working  population  fails 
to  be  fully  integrated  into  its  labour  force^  is  of  a magnitude  which 
presents  a challenge  to  action. 

This  problem  demands~and  is  now  beginning  to  receive — the 
most  urgent  consideration,  since  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  a nation’s  economic  growth  and  prosperity  depend  to  a consider- 
able extent  on  the  greater  and  better  use  it  makes  of  its  womanpower. 

The  matter  is  claiming  attention  from  the  social,  as  well  as  the 
economic,  point  of  view,  for  a large  and  growing  number  of  women 
with  family  responsibilities  is  actually  engaged  in  gainful  employment 
and  faced  with  difficullies  many  of  which  could  be  avoided. 

Female  labour,  as  M.  Fourastie  pointed  out^,  presents  a special 
problem  not  only  because  women  represent  one-third  of  the  total 
labour  force  and  nearly  one-half  of  all  persons  employed  in  the  tertiary 
sector,  but  because  in  terms  of  working  hours  they  alone  do  as  much 
work  in  a *mon-professional”  capacity — in  home  and  family — as  all 
the  men  and  women  in  the  labour  force  put  together.  Nevertheless, 
the  evidence  indicates  that,  in  addition  to  the  large  proportion  of 
women  actually  combining  family  and  employment,  many  women  not 
economically  active  at  present  would  like  to  work  outside  their  homes 
if  some  of  the  hurdles  now  preventing  them  could  be  overcome. 

Free  choice 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  here  that,  despite  even  desperate 
needs  for  women  workers,  most  governments  recognise  that  no  woman 
with  family  responsibilities  should  be  forced,  either  by  economic 
necessity  or  moral  pressure,  to  go  out  to  work  against  her  better  judgment 


1.  Although  only  a frf*ction  of  the  women  in  employment  may  curiently  have 
family  commitments  presenting  m^or  problems,  the  prospect  of  having  to  face 
such  responsibilities  sometime  m the  future  severely  limits  the  educational  and  career 
opportunities  of  most  women  and  colours  th^  own  outlook  as  well  as  the  attitude 
of  most  employers.  Family  responsibilities,  actual  or  potential,  are  therefore  a handicap 
on  the  labour  market  for  most  women. 

2.  In  his  pre&ce  to  *‘Ie  Travail  des  Femmes,”  op.  cit 


or  inclinations.  No  such  pressure  will,  however,  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  female  labour  force.  Abundant  incentives  already  exist 
and  can  be  relied  upon  to  act.  All  that  is  needed  to  produce  volunteers 
in  large  numbers  is  the  removal  of  some  obstacles  now  holding  them 
back.  As  long  as  these  impediments  exist,  women  do  not  really  have 
a free  choice. 

Bridging  two  worlds 

To  some  extent,  the  working  life  and  private  life  of  most  workers 
are  in  two  different  worlds,  each  with  its  own  rules  and  rhythm,  with 
few  bridges  across  the  gulf  that  separates  them;  but  this  is  no  longer 
true  to  the  same  degree  as  it  was  during  the  earlier  phases  of  industrial- 
isation. The  present  stage  of  industrial  development,  characterised  by 
shorter  working  hours,  the  spread  of  the  five-day  week,  guaranteed 
holidays  with  pay,  improved  working  conditions  and  better  labour 
relations,  is  creating  a situation  in  which  workers  of  both  sexes  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  their  homes  and  families.  This  state  of  af^irs 
has  been  described,  among  others,  by  Professor  .Zweig^  and  has  been 
spoken  of  as  “the  home-centred  society”  by  Mark  Abrabams. 

In  tbe  following  analysis  of  measures  needed  to  co-ordinate  the 
working  and  family  a^ects  of  women’s  lives,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  fulfil  both  functions  without  undue  strain  to  themselves  or  loss  to 
their  families,  the  main  emphasis  will,  with  one  major  exception,  be 
laid  on  adjustments  which  affect  their  home  rather  than  thdr  working 
lives. 

Adaptations  in  the  field  of  employment 

With  regard  to  their  working  lives,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  in  women’s  own  interests  to  plead  for  special  working  condi- 
tions which  might  seriously  affect  their  employment  prospects.  Contrary 
to  the  accq>ted  maxim  of  Equal  Rights,  it  would  thwart  all  efforts  to 
achieve  equal  opportunities  and  equal  pay. 

It  is,  however,  widely  recognised  today  that  the  private  commit- 
ments and  personal  loyalties  of  both  men  and  women  workers  must 
be  respected  by  their  employers.  Social  welfare  machinery  allows  the 
provision  of  amenities  for  special  groups  of  workers,  as  well  as  individual 
consideration  for  both  personal  and  family  needs  of  employees.  Large 
factories,  office  and  sales  establishments  often  employ  medical  and 
social  welfare  personnel  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  their  staff.  It 
is  thus  possible  under  the  heading  of  “social  service”  or  individual 
need  to  offer  relief  where  it  is  most  needed,  without  giving  special 
treatment  to  whole  categories  of  workers  and  thereby  creating,  as  it 
were,  a priwleged  class  among  them. 

1.  F.  Zweig,  The  Worker  in  an  Affluent  Sodetyy  Heinemann,  London,  1961. 
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Shorter  working  hours 

As  far  as  a reduction  of  working  hours  is  concerned  therefore, 
the  most  equitable  solution  would  be  increased  leisure  for  both  men 
and  women.  This  solution  would  not  only  help  to  assure  women  an 
equal  status  at  their  workplace  but  would  also  contribute  to  givii^ 
men  a more  equal  status  in  the  home. 

Part-time  work 

The  problem  of  part-time  employment  is  a (hfTerent  proposition, 
and  it  is  in  this  field  that  adjustments  would  seem  to  promise  the  most 
fruitful  results. 

Part-time  work  has  in  recent  years  appeared  to  be  a possible 
solution  to  maiqiower  shortages  in  countries  with  full  employment 
Problems  do  arise  in  fitting  part-time  workers  into  an  enterprise  which 
must  make  full  use  of  its  space  and  madiinery,  but  the  organisational 
problems  are  not  insurmountable.  There  are,  indeed  some  special 
functions  to  which  part-time  employment  is  be^  suited.  This  applies 
to:  supplementary  labour  during  peak  periods  and  in  occupations 
providii^  service  in  excess  of  orchnary  working  hours;  various  kinds 
of  auxiliary  employment;  and  to  some  scarcity  occupations  where 
part-time  work  may  be  an  effective  means  of  mobilising  a reserve  of 
labour  not  otherwise  available,  and  where  two  skilled  part-time  workers 
may  be  preferable  to  one  unskilled,  or  semi-skilled,  full-time  worker. 

The  part-time  employment  of  married  women  with  special  qualifi- 
cations may  also  have  the  advantage  of  keepii^  up  their  skills  until 
such  time  as  they  become  available  again  on  a full-fime  basis. 

There  are  numerous  married  women,  not  entirely  dq>endent  on 
their  own  earnings,  to  whom  part-time  employment  has  a strong  appeal. 
It  enables  them  to  get  through  their  normal  household  routine,  to  look 
after  their  families  and  supplement  the  family  income,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world  outside  and  with  the  occupation 
for  which  they  have  been  trained. 

From  the  community  point  of  view,  the  benefits  of  employing  more 
part-time  workers  in  ^^strate^cally”  important  pos.*tions  would  be 
out  of  proportion  to  the  number  employed.  One  woman  taking  care 
of  a ^oup  of  six  to  eight  children  durii^  five  afternoons  a week  might 
set  an  equivalent  number  of  qualified  women  free  to  take  on  either 
full-time  or  part-time  employment.  A small  ^oup  of  part-time  home 
helpers  could  help  a rizeable  conununity  of  working  women  in  domestic 
emergencies.  The  extension  of  shopping  hours  by  employing  part-time 
sales  assistants  would  relieve  an  indefinite  number  of  working  women 
of  some  pressii^  household  chores,  and  so  on. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  part-time  employment  fulfils  a 
definite  social  need.  The  present  system,  however,  has  a number  of 
drawbacks.  For  the  women,  the  amounts  earned  may  not  be  big  enough 
to  outweigh  the  additional  expenses  incurred.  Prospects  of  promotion 
are  nil ; pension  rights  and  other  social  benefits  are  reduced.  Employers 
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object  to  the  increased  costs  of  administration,  overheads  and  social 
insurance,  and  to  the  technical  difficulties  of  organisation. 

Trade  union  attitude 

The  attitude  of  trade  unions  varies.  While  some  of  them  see 
part-time  work  as  an  opportunity  for  women  workers  to  adjust  their 
working  hours  to  the  needs  of  their  families  and  as  a means  of  improv- 
ing their  living  standards,  others  point  to  the  marginal  character  of 
part-time  employment,  its  insecurity,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  covered 
by  collef:tive  agreements,  and  the  danger  that  it  may  lead  to  the 
devaluation  of  women*s  work  generally.  They  do  not  wish  women 
to  be  treated  on  a par  with  handicapped  groups  in  need  of  special 
*Tavours**,  who  would  be  easily  ffispensed  with  when  die  labour  market 
situation  no  longer  demands  concessions  on  the  part  of  employers. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  case,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
under  prevailing  conditions  the  number  of  part-time  jobs  will  go  on 
increasing,  particularly  in  fields  of  employment  where  labour  shortages 
are  most  acute.  It  would  be  highly  desirable,  therefore,  to  regularise 
the  position  of  part-time  workers.  “Decasualisation**  was  achieved 
for  dock  labour  and  should  not  prove  impossible  for  part-time  workers. 

Many  of  the  dangers  referred  to  result  from  the  fact  that  these 
workers  are  regarded  as  '^outsiders”  both  by  management  and  unions. 

If  workers*  organisations  extended  the  protective  cover  of  their  bargain- 
ing powers  to  part-fime  workers,  some  at  least  of  these  risks  could  be 
attenuated,  and  with  the  present  strong  competitive  position  of  women 
on  the  labour  market,  the  moment  to  do  this  would  appear  to  be  most 
opportune. 

Adiustments  in  the  domestic  sector 

In  a socio-medical  study  of  textile  workers  in  Lodz>  the  Polish 
author  maintained  that  the  health  hazards  to  which  women  workers 
are  exposed,  and  which  are  reflected  in  the  greater  incidence  of  sick- 
leave,  are  due  to  risks  incurred  at  home  rather  than  at  their  workplace.  | 

Remedies  should,  therefore,  be  applied  in  the  family  mflieu.  It  is 
this  ^here,  however,  which  for  practical  as  well  as  emotional  reasons 
is  the  least  accessible  to  reform,  and  certainly  to  interference  from  outside. 

Some  relier  of  the  domestic  work-load  is  gradually  taking  place,  ! 

not  only  by  the  mechanisation  and  modernisation  of  households  but  I 

also  by  the  greater  participation  of  husbands  and  fathers  in  domestic  ^ 

functions.  ! 

3 

] 

Synchronisation  of  home  and  work  spheres 

The  field  most  in  need  of,  and  also  most  open  to,  improvement 
is  not  the  home  as  such,  but  rather  the  area  in  which  occupational  and 

1.  Magdalena  Sokolowska,  Kobieta  Pract^acot  Wamw,  1963. 
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domestic  tasks  converge,  although  not  at  present  geared  to  each  other. 

The  problem  is  therefore  mainly  one  of  synchronising  thesejtwo  spheres 
and  also  of  providing  some  services ^wMch'would,  without  removing 
the  responsibility  for  their  family  from  women*s  shoulders  ”make  the 
double  load  eader  to  carry. 

The  services  most  urgently  needed  are  set  out  in  the  following  list 
of  recommendations  which  summarise  various  points  already  raised. 

Some  of  these  services  will  have  to  be  provided  by  private  and  some 
by  public  agencies,  some  by  both.  The  authorities  would,  for  instance, 
have  to  sanction  the  extension  of  shopping  hours  in  private  business 
and  also  fix  the  standards  of  privately-run  day  nurseries,  apart  from 
providing  publicly  supported  day  care  centres;  legislative  action  would 
be  required  to  “decasualise**  part-time  work.  There  is  also  scope  for 
action  by  voluntary,  non-profitmaking  organisations  in  such  services 
as  youth  centres,  visiting  old  people,  etc. 

The  prerequisite  for  all  these  measures  is  a chan^  of  public 
attitudes  which  would  give  the  woman  worker  with  family  responsi- 
bilities moral  as  well  as  practical  support  in  what  she  is  trying  to  do. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Home  help 

Home  aid  services  should  be  created,  with  qualified  part-time 
helpers,  to  take  over  some  of  the  most  urgent  domestic  duties  of  working 
wives,  especially  during  emergencies  or  periods  of  stress.  This  service  , 

should  be  available  at  a nominal  cost  and  may  therefore  require  a subsidy  i 

to  pay  a fair  wage  to  the  “helpers**.  \ 

2.  Child  care  I 

a)  The  number  of  day  care  centres,  in  short  supply  everywhere, 
should  be  substantially  increased,  and  jointly  financed  by  local  au^orities 
and  employers  plus  a government  subsidy.  This  spreading  of  costs 
might  help  to  ensure  the  provision  of  a more  adequate  number  of 
such  facilities.  Each  enterprise  employing  more  than  a minimum 
number  of  working  mothers  should  share  in  the  provision  of  a convenient- 
ly located  child  care  centre;  the  charges  should  be  scaled  to  the  mother*s 
earnings.  More  private  day  care  facilities,  including  “child  minders**, 
should  be  available,  standards  being  controlled  by  the  public  authorities. 

b)  Consideration  should  be  ^ven  to  the  problem  of  co-ordinating 
school  hours,  as  far  as  possible,  with  normal  working  hours. 

Provisions  should  be  made  for  after-school  care.  This  might 
include  various  kinds  of  facilities,  all  imder  expert  supervirion,  such 
as  part-time  centres  (“hobby  homes**),  play-grounds,  youth  clubs, 
and  extended  school  classes  enabling  cMldren  to  do  thdr  homework. 

All  these  services  will  rely  to  a large  extent  on  part-time  staff  and 
should  be  able  to  draw  on  a considerable  reserve  of  appropriately 
qualified  women  of  mature  years. 
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3.  PART-TlMe  WORK 

The  position  of  part-time  workers  should  be  regularised.  In 
particular,  measures  should  be  taken  to  ensure  fair  rates  of  pay,  pension 
rights,  paid  holidays,  opportunities  for  training,  the  same  period  of 
notice  as  full-time  workers,  and  inclusion  in  collective  agreements. 

Social  insurance  contributions  and  benefits  should  be  in  proportion 
to  the  earnings  of  part-time  workers;  this  would  remove  one  obstacle 
to  the  employment  of  workers  on  less  than  a full-time  basis. 

4.  Adjustment  of  shopping  hours,  etc. 

More  use  could  be  made  of  part-time  staff  to  extend  service  hours 
in  shops,  hairdressing  establishments,  post  offices,  banks,  local  admi- 
rastrations,  etc.,  beyond  the  usual  working  hours  in  offices  and  factories, 
incluifing  Saturday  afternoons.  Public  transport  schedules  should  be 
arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  group  of  workers. 

5.  Odd  days-off 

The  practice  of  allowing  employees  to  take  a limited  number  of 
odd  days  (or  half-days)  off  at  their  own  convenience — either  as  part 
of,  or  in  addition  to,  their  annual  leave — should  become  more  widely 
accepted.  This  would  enable  working  men  and  women  to  have  an 
occasional  weekday  free  for  major  purchases,  for  spring-cleaning, 
house  repairs,  school  visiting,  holiday  preparations,  or  the  thousand- 
and-one  other  jobs  that  need  attention  and  can  best  be  done  when 
the  other  members  of  the  family  are  out  of  the  way.  The  chance  of 
taking  an  occasional  day-off  might  be  a useful  safety-valve  for  all 
workers. 

6.  Adult  training 

Many  women  in  their  thirties  and  forties,  well  suited  by  maturity 
and  past  experience  for  responsible  posts  in  business,  indust^  and  the 
professions,  would  become  available  for  employment  if  more  training 
schemes  for  late  entrants  and  refresher  courses  for  those  ashing  to 
return  to  work  after  a long  break  were  provided.  The  function  of  such 
courses  should  not  only  be  to  fit  women  in  the  prime  of  their  lives  for 
particular  occupations  but  to  help  them  psychologically  in  their  transition 
from  domestic  duties  to  broader  fields  of  activity. 
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Appendix  I 

WORKING  HOURS  AND  TIME-TABLES 
OF  WOMEN  WITH  FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

A.  Dejmitiot^:  Working  women  with  family  responsibilities  include 
married  or  unmarried  women,  as  well  as  widows,  with  family 
responsibilities  who  are  contractually  employed  on  fUlbtime  or 
part>time  basis  as  wage'eamers,  salaried  employees,  managers  or 
supervisors  and  professional  women,  ^cltuted  are  those  working 
in  agriculture  and  establishments  where  only  members  of  the 
employer’s  family  are  working. 

B.  Name  of  the  country. 


Part  /.  Working  hours  and  time-tables 

1.  What  is  in  your  country  the  typical  daily  and  weekly  time-table 
for  workers  (starting-ending,  intervals  for  meals): 

a)  In  industry; 

b)  In  the  government  service  (office  work); 

c)  Commerce; 

d)  Services. 

2.  What  is  in  your  country  the  typical  part-time  schedule  for: 
d)  Industry; 

b)  Government  service; 

c)  Commerce; 

d)  Services. 


1.  The  definition  in  the  LL.O.  report  **Women  Workers  in  a Changing  World** 
states:  while  the  main  and  most  numerous  problems  arising  in  connection  with 
the  ^plotyment  of  women  with  family  responsibilities  centre  on  the  mnploymait 
of  married,  widowed  or  divorced  womm  with  depoident  childim,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  other  categories  of  women  vrith  family  re^nribilities,  such 
as  women  with  dependent  elderfy  parents,  who  are  confronted  with  a good  many 
similar  problems  and  will  benefit  from  simOar  social  consideration  and  measures 
aimed  at  facilitating  the  performance  of  home,  family  and  work  responsibilities. 
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3.  Enumerate  special  arrangements  of  hours  and  time-tables  for 
women  workers  with  family  responsibilities  as  to  full-time,  part- 
time,  shift  arrangviuents,  time  off  for  shopping  and  household 
duties. 

4^.  Are  special  arrangements  for  leave  provided  for  women  workers 
with  family  responsibilities: 

— monthly  day-leave  (is  it  paid  or  unpaid?); 

— annual  leave  (does  it  coincide  with  school  holidays?). 

Fart  IL  pAaLiroBS  for  helping  working  women  to  assume  their 

FAMLY  responsibilities 

5.  Are  facilities  provided  by  the  communities  such  as: 

House-keeping  help  (cleaning),  fanuly  help  (care  of  children), 
financial  help  for  use  of  modem  household  equipment,  home 
economics  type  of  training,  etc.? 

6.  Are  mothers*  worldly  hours  arranged  to  coincitie  with  tiie  opening 
and  doting  time  hours  of  the  following  institutions:  day  nurseries 
and  Cliches  for  pre-school  age  children,  primary  schools  and 
secondary  schools,  commuruty  and  school  canteens,  supervised 
play  grounds? 

7.  During  holiday  periods  are  school  facilities  and  meals  provided 
for  children  of  working  mothers? 

8.  Are  there  any  special  hours  arrangements  and  fadtities  allowed: 

a)  For  e:^ectant  working  mothers? 

b)  For  those  who  have  a child  under  the  age  of  12  months? 

9.  Are  these  facilities  sufficient  in  number? 

Are  new  arrangements  and  measures  foreseen? 

10.  Are  fadlities  such  as  day  nurseries,  creches,  canteens,  etc.,  provided 
by  employers?  How  widely  are  Aey  available? 

IF.  Are  the  usual  opening  and  closing  times  of  shops,  post-offices 
and  local  administrations  adapted  to  the  needs  of  worldng  women? 
Are  arrangements  such  as  late-shopping  hours  made  for  them? 

Fart  III  General  questions 

Optional 

This  part  of  the  questionnaire  is  optional,  for  the  recent  report 
of  the  International  Labour  Office  for  the  for^-eighth  session  of  the 

1.  Should  the  answers  to  qu«;Uott8  4 to  11  be  negative,  please  indicate  the 
reasons  for  such  leplies. 
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International  Labour  Conference:  Women  Workers  in  a Changing 
World  contains  data  on  statistics,  regulations  and  other  problems  faced 
by  women  workers  with  family  responsibilities. 

Member  countries  of  the  O.E.C.D.  can,  in  answering  the  following 
questions,  draw  the  attention  to  new  and  particular  aspects  of  the 
question  in  their  country  and  thereby  enable  the  author  of  the  final 
report  to  deal  with  these  particular  problems  in  a more  general  national 
context. 


1, 


P 


2, 


3, 


4, 


5. 


General  statement  on  the  recent  (since  1950)  and  prospective 
siatisiical  trends  in  your  country  as  to  the  employment  of  women 
with  family  responsibtlides,  on  f^ull  and  part-time  basis. 

Describe  sodal  or  fiscal  legislation  or  regulations  which  might  have 
consequences  on  the  entrance  and  utilisation  of  women  with  family 
responsibilities  in  the  labour  force. 

General  statement  on  the  typiccd  spread-over  of  a working  day 
for  a working  woman  with  family  respondbilities  in:  large  cities, 
suburbs,  rural  areas;  including  transportation  time,  shopping  and 
unpaid  house-keeping  activities. 

Do  you  have  in  your  country  special  social  services  or  co-ordination 
agencies  udiich  plan  the  adjustment  of  school  schedules,  of  different 
facilities  and  services  to  the  needs  of  working  women  with  family 
responsibilities? 

List  of  the  publications  and  documentation  concerning  studies  on 
special  working  hours  arrangements  for  working  women  with 
£Mly  responsibilities. 
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Appendix  U 


TAXATION  OF  A WIFE’S  EARNINGS 

Seven  M^ber  countries  have  provided  some  information  on  the 
tax  legislation  applicable  to  the  incomes  of  married  women  (Austiia, 
Canada,  Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Netherlands, 
Norway  and  the  United  States).  The  data  vary  in  comprehensiveness 
and  were  considered  inadequate  for  inclurion  in  the  main  body  of  the 
r^rt  It  was  thought,  however,  that  as  this  subject  is  of  interest, 
the  details  available  should  be  summarised  and— supplemented  by 
comparable  information  from  the  United  Kingdom — presented  s^arate* 
ly  in  this  appendix. 

All  countries  relying  indicate  a special  tax  position  for  married 
women. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  apparently  the  most  favourable 
country  for  couples  with  unequal  incomes— wives  earning  a little,  or 
hudiai^s  with  rich  wives;  Federal  income  tax  law  allows  married 
couples  to  file  a joint  tax  return,  splitting  their  income  into  two  equal 
parts  (regar<fiess  of  the  wife’s  income,  if  any),  to  which  a progressive 
rate  of  tax  is  applied.  In  addition,  both  State  and  Federal  income 
tax  laws  allow  Auctions  for  certain  expenses  incurred  for  the  care  of 
children  under  twelve. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  preference  is  given  to  working  nmrried 
women:  they  get  a single  person’s  tax-free  allowance  for  earnings,  in 
addition  to  tiie  husband  b^fiting  from  the  married  man’s  allowance 
trtiich  is  nearly  double  the  ringle  person’s.  On  the  other  hand,  rich 
couples  are  worse  off  if  married,  particularly  if  the  wife  has  a substantial 
unearned  income,  as  incomes  are  aggregated  for  surtax  regardless  of 
whether  the  couple  have  opted  for  sq>arate  assessments. 

Whilst  it  is  impossible,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  alter  the  tax 
liability  (whetiier  favourable  or  not)  which  results  from  the  status  of 
being  married,  except  by  factual  separation  or  divorce,  in  Norway,  rince 
1959,  working  married  women  can  make  a s^arate  income  tax  return  and 
be  assessed  independently  from  their  husbands.  This  concesrion  does 
not  apply,  however,  where  the  spouses  carry  on  a joint  buriness. 

In  the  Netherlands,  a married  woman’s  earnings  are  taxed  15  per 
cent  if  she  is  not  the  breadwinner  (after  a tax-free  deduction  of  50  guil(fers 
per  month);  this  appears  to  be  intended  to  discourage  the  wives  of  all 
but  the  ne^iest  of  husbands  from  employment. 


In  Austria,  the  married  person’s  allowance  is  granted  to  both 
husband  and  wife  if  both  are  workii^.  In  certain  Swiss  cantons,  special 
tax  scales  have  been  adopted  for  households  in  which  both  spouses 
work. 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  since  January  1963,  there 
are  special  provisions  aDowing  working  women  to  claim  tax  exemption 
for  extraordinary  expenses,  inter  alia  for  actual  expenditure  for  domestic 
help,  up  to  a maximiun  of  DM.  1,200  per  calendar  year,  if  there  are 
at  least  two  children  under  the  age  of  18  liring  in  the  household  and 
provided  that  either  both  parents  are  gainfully  employed,  or  the 
worldng  parent  is  unmarried  or  lives  permanently  separa^  from  her 
marital  partner  and  is  classihed  for  taxarion  on  scale  II  (of  the  wages 
tax).  Special  regulations  regarding  tax  deductions  for  temporary  and 
part'time  workers  benefit  women  workers  who  are  employed  either 
for  only  a few  hours  or  at  a low  wage;  they  seem  to  affect  particularly 
charwomen  and  women  working  in  ^e  catering  trade. 

In  Canada,  married  men  uhose  mves  do  not  work  receive  a tax 
benefit  of  $1,000  p.a.,  plus  up  to  $250  eanungs;  but  both  are  treated 
as  single  persons  if  the  vufe  earns  more  than  $1,000,  ^e  first  $1,000 
being  tax-free  for  everyone. 

In  Denmark,  taxes  are  levied  on  the  joint  incomes  of  spouses, 
a fact  which  is  thought  to  act  as  a disincentive  for  married  women  to 
work.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  various  other  countries. 
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FOREWORD 

This  publication  is  a record  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  National  Sem.nar  and  Workshop 
for  Home  Economics  Research  Administrators  held  April  5,  6 and  7,  1967,  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  It  also  summarizes  the  discussions  of  the  work  groups  and  sets  forth  recommendations 
arising  from  the  conference. 

The  seminar- workshop  was  co-sponsored  by  the  Experiment  Station  Committee  on  Organi- 
zation and  Policy  (ESCOP)  and  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tifying home  economics  responsibilities  inthe  implementation  of  the  long-range  research  program 
resulting  from  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station- -United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture study. /The  feasibility  of  a home  economics  contribution  to  each  of  the  study  goals  was 
presented  in  a series  of  talks  given  by  nationally- known  scientists.  In  the  work  groups,  con- 
ference participants  further  considered  the  goals  and  projections  in  relation  to  problem  areas, 
personnel,  ,and  other  resources.  The  appended  report  to  ESCOP  was  synthesized  from  the  work 
group  deliberations  by  the  Home  Economics  Research  Sub-Committee.  > 

The  conference  drew  an  attendant  of  75,  including  4^  home  economics  participants,  10 
experiment  station  directors,  10  from  J3DA  agencies  (Cooperative  State  Research  Service, 
Current  Research  Information  Service,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Economic  Research 
Service),  8 speakers  not  in  the  above  categories,  and  5 invited  guests. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  conference  will  provide  the  guidelines  for  long-range  program  planning 
of  home  economics  research  and  graduate  training  at  the  regional  and  State  levels. 

The  following  members  of  the  Home  Economics  Research  Sub-Committee  were  responsible 
for  planning  the  national  seminar-workshop: 

Blair  Williams  (Vermont)  Northeastern  Region  representative 
Lura  Mae  Odland  (Tennessee)  Southern  Region  representative 
Virginia  Trotter  (Nebraska)  North  Central  Region  repre'^entative 
Margaret  Hard  (Washington)  Western  Region  representative;  Chairman 
Mary  Beth  Minden,  CSRS  representative 

Mary  Speirs  (Georgia)  Home  Economics  Member  on  the  ESCOP  Marketing  Sub  Committee 
Clara  Storvick  (Oregon)  Home  Economics  Member  on  the  Committee  of  Nine 
Doretta  Hoffonan  (Kansas)  Home  Economic  Member  on  the  USDA-SAES  (State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations/  Long-Range  Stu  *'/  Committee 

For  their  willingness  to  host  the  conference  and  their  assistance  with  local  arrangements, 
thanks  are  due  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  its  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  whose  repre- 
sentatives helped  so  agreeably  throughout  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  conference. 


Margaret  Hard 

Washington  Stab;'  University 

Chairman,  Planning  Committee 


December  1967 
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STATEMENTS  OF  WELCOME 


DEAN  E.  F.  FROLIK: 

We  are  proud  to  have  the  National  Seminar 
for  Home  Economics  Research  Administrators 
here  on  the  University  of  Nebraska  campus. 
All  of  you  are  most  welcome. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  is  the  onlyState 
university  in  Nebraska.  It  is  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Regents  of  six  members,  elected  by 
districts.  Our  chief  administrative  officer  is 
a man  whom  many  of  you  know,  Chancellor 
Clifford  M.  Hardin. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  consists  of  10 
colleges  on  three  campuses.  On  this,  the  East 
Campus,  we  have  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics.  Our  College  of  Medicine 
is  located  in  Omaha.'The  other  eight  colleges 
are  on  what  we  call  the  main  or  City  Campus 
here  in  Lincoln. 

In  the  fall  of  1967  the  Dental  College, 
ently  located  on  the  City  Campus,  will  move 
to  new  quarters  now  under  construction  on 
the  East  Campus.  Most  of  our  livestock  have 
been  moved  from  this  Campus  to  the  new  Uni- 
versity Field  Laboratory  near  Mead.  Accord- 
ing to  planning  for  future  development,  the 
College  of  Law  will  eventually  be  moved  to 
this  campus. 

Expansion  of  our  City  Campus  is  somewhat 
restricted  by  Lincoln  business  and  industrial 
districts.  This  is  the  reason  for  some  of  the 
relocation  I have  mentioned. 

Our  enrollment  in  the  University  of  Nebraska 
last  fall  was  17,054  students.  Undergraduate 
enrollment  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics  was  1,805.  Of  these,  652  (a 
little  more  than  one  third)  were  in  home 
economics.  In  addition,  we  have  296  graduate 
students  w’th  majors  in  either  agriculture  or 
home  economics. 

The  enrollment  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  as  in  many  universities,  is  growing 
rapidly.  In  the  past  five  years,  undergraduate 
enrollment  in  agriculture  and  in  home  eco- 
nomics has  grown  more  rapidly  percentage- 
wise than  in  the  University  as  a whole. 

We  hope  that  while  you  are  here  you  i^/ill 
have  some  opportunity  to  see  our  campuses, 
at.  least  the  two  here  in  Lincoln.  Even  Director 
Kramer,  who  left  here  in  December,  may 
wish  to  look  around  because  there  have  been 
some  developments  since  he  left. 

Our  Department  of  Animal  Science  has  a new 
building  under  construction.  We  are  proud  of 
our  beautiful  new  C.  Y.  Thompson  Library, 


and  our  our  recently  completed  Home  Manage - 
ment  Laboratories. 

The  new  facilities  for  the  Dental  College 
that  I mentioned  earlier  are  just  east  of  the 
Library, 

I am  sure  that  I speak  for  Chancellor  Hardin 
and  the  entire  University  when  I say  that  we 
are  very  happy  to  have  you  here.  If  there  is 
anything  we  can  do  to  ijnake  your  stay  more 
profitable  and  more  pleasant,  please  let  me 
know. 


Director  H.  W.  Ottoson: 

My  situation  is  somewhat  unique  this  morn- 
ing. In  welcoming  you  on  behalf  of  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station,  I have  before  me  my 
immediate  predecessor.  Director  Kramer, 
who,  I am  sure,  still  knows  more  about  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  thanido.  Despite 
this , I would  like  to  tell  you  something  about 
the  Experiment  Station  program  here  at 
Nebraska. 

I found  shortly  after  I became  Director  in 
December,  that  we  had  somewhat  over  100 
full-time  equivalent  scientists  on  permanent 
appointment  in  the  ExperimentStation.  Besides 
these  we  have  about  75  other  scientists  on 
contract,  grants  or  directly  employed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Our 
Experiment  Station  is  organized  into  18  de- 
partments of  which  5 are  in  home  economics. 
Besid.es  the  central  station,  which  includes  the 
Mead  Field  Laboratory,  we  also  have  three 
regional  stations  in  the  State;  one  at  North 
Platte  for  central  Nebraska,  one  at  Scottsbluff 
for  western  Nebraska  and  the  panhandle  part 
of  the  State,  and  one  at  Concord  serving  the 
northeast  section  of  the  State.  In  addition  to 
this,  of  course,  we  have  developing  at  the 
present  time  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Meat  Animal  Research  Center  at  Clay 
Center;  this  will  have  a relationship  with  the 
Experiment  Station,  too. 

Our  home  economics  component  in  the 
Experiment  Station  is  organized,  as  you  know, 
as  a school.  This  recognition  suggests  the 
importance  of  home  economics  in  our  research 
program.  We  do  regard  research  work  in 
home  economics  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
as  important.  We  feel  that  it  is  a developing 
activity  and  one  to  which  we  are  going  to  give 
continuing  emphasis  in  the  program  of  th6 
Experiment  Station. 
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Interesting  work  has  been  done  here  in  home 
economics  in  the  past.  For  example,  the  amino 
acid  requirements  study,  addressed  to  the 
amino  acid  requirements  of  the  women- - 
carried  on  by  Dr.  Leverton--represented  an 
important  contribution  to  science  in  home 
economics.  Our  work  on  the  quality  of  cereal 
proteins  is  another  most  important  kind  of 
research,  We  would  expect  this  program  to 
develop  in  both  breadth  and  depth  as  time  goes 
on.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of  research 
has  a key  role  to  play  not  only  in  meeting 
nutritional  requirements  and  in  providing  in- 
to resting  choices  to  American  consumers 
whose  income  levels  are  rising  steadily,  but 
also  in  serving  the  needs  of  people  in  other 
countries  where  economic  opportunities  are 
much  more  limited  than  ours.  I've  been  think- 
ing, too,  that  Our  nutritionists  and  home  econo- 
mists have  a unique  opportunity  for  coopera- 


tive work  with  the  research  workers  in  the 
animal  sciences  and  the  plant  sciences  as  we 
look  ahead  toward  new  kinds  of  programs. 

Nebraska  was  one  of  the  first  experiment 
stations  to  work  on  family  and  family  life,  I 
believe,  and  our  studies  on  early  marriage 
are  well  known.  We  have  also  carried  on 
significant  work  in  rural  housing,  a topic  which 
certainly  represents  a complex  of  unsolved 
problems.  Our  developing  work  in  family 
economics  has  demonstrated  many  opportuni- 
ties for  further  research  of  importance  to  all 
families  and  particularly  those  onlowincomes. 

Let  me  join  Dean  Frolik  in  expressing  to 
you  my  personal  pleasure  in  your  decision  to 
come  here  and  to  meet  at  the  Nebraska  Cen- 
ter. Tour  agenda  is  most  impressive,  and  1 
certainly  hope  that  your  sessions  will  be  as 
productive  as  the  quality  of  the  agenda  might 
imply. 


CHALLENGES  TO  HOME  ECONOMICS  ADMINISTRATORS 

T,  C,  Byerly 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
U*S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Home  economics--what  is  it?  I looked  in 
the  Long-Range  Study  and  couldn't  find  it.  This 
was  no  Oversight.  Poultry  husbandry,  in  which 
I did  research  for  20  years,  isn't  there  either. 
But  poultry  is;  so  are  people- -individuals, 
families,  communities,  consumers  all.  I've 
read  the  basic  document  defining  home  eco- 
nomics when  it  emerged  so  bravely  60  years 
ago.  Has  it  changed?  Have  the  questions  re- 
mained the  same  but  with  different  answers? 
Or  still  unanswered? 

The  Commission  on  Home  Economics  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges  on  November  13,  1966, 
identified  the  two  fundamental  needs  of  home 
economics  as: 

1.  To  enlarge  the  scope  and  strengthen  the 
base  of  research  in  home  economics  and 

2.  To  more  effectively  integrate  the  re- 
search, resident  instruction,  and  exten- 
sion functions  of  home  economics. 

Where  are  we?  Where  are  we  going?  Is  the 
family  as  our  basic  unit  of  our  society  being 
weakened  by  urbanization,  working  mothers, 
welfare  checks  and  illegitimacy  and  the  pill? 

Or  are  some  things  traditional,  including 
the  family,  which  have  existed  since  man 
lived  in  caves,  basic  to  the  biological,  social, 
and  economic  well-being  of  man  still  essen- 
tial? Men  go  everywhere.  They  are  highly 
adaptable.  What  do  they  want?  Is  it  enough  to 
be  free  of  pain,  hunger,  cold?  Food,  shelter, 
and  health  are,  of  course,  basic.  Does  xt matter 
how  they  are  provided  or  acquired? 


While  1 didn't  find  home  economics  in  the 
Long-Range  Study,  1 did  find  its  components. 
Not  only  are  they  there,  but  some  of  them  are 
recognized  as  among  the  highest  priority 
items  requiring  more  intensive  and  extensive 
research.  Consider:  The  Long-Range  Study 
found  need  for  38  percent  more  scientists  in 
publicly  supported  research  in  agriculture  in 
1972  as  compared  to  1965  and  76  percent 
more  in  1977.  How  about  the  component  in 
which  home  economists  have  special  interest 
and  competence?  Tet's  look  at  them. 

With  the  usual  disclaimer  that  the  data 
cited  include  relevant  areas,  but  do  not  ex- 
clude others  not  named  which  may  be  of  equal 
or  greatei  importance  to  home  economists, 
let's  take  a few  examples.  We  will  begin  with 
Area  IX-8,  Human  Nutritional  Well-being.  In 
1965  there  were  98  scientist  man-years  in 
the  aggregate  in  the  U*S*  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  The  report  recommended  at  least 
210  in  1972  and  250  in  1977.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  114  percent  in  1972  as  compared 
to  1965  and  155  percent  by  1977.  This  recom- 
mended increase  is  twice  the  aggregate  in- 
crease of  76  percent  recommended  in  the 
Long-Range  Study.  Most  of  it  is  recommended 
for  the  next  5 years.  I support  the  Long-Range 
Study  recommendation.  I also  support  the 
essential  role  of  those  people  we  affectionately 
call  "home  economists"  inmeeting  those  goals. 

The  goal  itself  is  stoutly  suppo  ed  by  the 
Directors  of  the  State  agricultural  experiment 


In  the  absence  of  the  author,  this  paper  was  read  by  T,  S.  Ronningen,  Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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stations -'but  with  no  commitment  as  to  the 
role  of  home  economists  in  achieving  it.  Of 
course,  the  question  immediately  arises:  Who 
is  a "home  economist?"  If  the  term  refers  to 
people  with  degrees  in  the  art,  or  holding  jobs 
and  titles  including  the  designation,  or  of  the 
female  sex,  then  I don’t  qualify,  I even  hope 
my  disqualifications  as  a home  economist 
within  these  constraints  are  obvious.  But  if 
it  be  admitted  that  sex  is  not  a barrier  and 
that  understanding  of  food  in  relation  to  nutri- 
tional well  being  is,  then  I will  confidently 
as se rt  competence  as  a home  economist,  I 
not  only  can  cook,  but  I prefer  my  own  cook- 
ing to  most  of  the  meals  served  in  United 
States  eateries  and  most  of  the  exquisite 
dishes  prepared  by  my  occasional  hostesses. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  withhome  economics? 
Must  home  economists  all  qualify  as  bio- 
chemists or  physiologists  or  all  acquire 
Ph.  D,*s  in  order  to  achieve  or  maintain  their 
status  as  useful  and  innovative  people? 

Land- Grant  Tradition 

I hold  firmly  to  the  basic  land- grant  tradi- 
tion of  association  of  research,  teaching,  and 
extension.  To  every  generalization,  there  are 
exceptions  and  they  are  numerous.  There  are 
good  teachers  who  are  duds  in  research,  and 
probably  a higher  frequency  of  competent 
research  workers  who  are  miserable  teachers. 
But  generally,  participation  in  research  helps 
the  teacher  keep  abreast  with  what's  new  and 
teaching  gives  the  research  worker  an  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  his  ideas,  if  any,  and 
his  findings,  too  often  in  dull  detail,  to  young 
folks.  Students  are  often  more  capable  than 
their  teachers,  thank  goodness. 

Judging  from  the  very  large  n\imber  of 
students  enrolled  in  home  economics  in  the 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  home  economics  dis- 
appearing, And  there  are  special  needs.  The 
war  On  poverty  v/ill  not  be  won  unless  we 
provide  more  people  trained  to  help  poor 
families.  It  is  true  today  as  it  always  has 
been,  that  a mother  will  do  all  she  canto 
improve  the  lot  of  her  children.  Home  econo- 
mists trained  to  work  with  poor  families  are 
in  short  supply.  People  are  needed  who  can 
find  and  earn  the  confidence  of  such  families. 
People  are  needed  who  can  revive  their  faith 
or  establish  faith  that  through  their  own  efforts 
they  can  use  their  small  resources  to  improve 
their  level  of  livi“'g  and  prepare  their  children 
for  better  opportunities. 

Research  is  an  essential  adjunct,  or  better, 
is  essential  to  provide  a base  of  information 
and  methods  which  workers  with  the  poor  can 
use, 

Basic  to  the  family  is  the  child:  How  many, 
when,  and  finally,  why? 

Pragmatically,  how  many  people  can  the 
world  support?  At  what  level  of  living?  These 


are  important  problems.  Will  the  family  gen- 
erally consist  of  a mother,  a father,  both  work- 
ing, with  pre-school  childrenin  a creche  during 
working  hours?  Why  are  children  born?  I know 
of  none  who  ever  asked  to  be.  As  a bioliogist, 
I believe  that  children  are  the  most  important 
parameter  in  the  whole  area  of  human  ecology. 
Those  born  have  a right  to  expect  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grow,  to  develop  within  their  capacity. 
We,  all  of  us,  owe  them  an  opportunity.  We 
have  an  obligation.  Home  economists  have  a 
very  special  role  to  play.  Freedom  of  choice: 
"To  be  or  not  to  be." 

What  of  family  economics?  Sam  Johnson 
said:  "Income  20  pounds,  expenditure  20  and 
6 pence --poverty;  income  20  pounds,  expendi- 
ture 19  and  6--prosperity"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  In  this  era  of  Keynesean  economics 
and  worship  of  the  exponential  growth  of  the 
gross  national  product,  is  thrift  dead?  How 
the  family  uses  its  resources,  what  it  gets 
for  the  money  it  spends  is  surely  as  important 
as  the  amount  of  available  resources,  within 
very  wide  limits.  The  problem  is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  poor  pay  more.  How  do 
families  on  welfare  establish  credit?  How  can 
they  take  advantage  of  quantity  discounts?  How 
can  they  use  the  fact  that  cheap  is  not  neces- 
sarily economical?  Are  these  problems  re- 
searchable  or  only  copybook  maxims?  What 
responsibilities  have  home  economists?  Are 
they  so  middle  class  that  these  questions  are 
considered  trivial  or  insoluble?  Are  they 
re Searchable? 

How  can  women  who  know  no  simple  arith- 
metic learn  that  two  for  99  cents  may  be 
cheaper  than  a single  item  purchased  twice? 
Or  is  this  the  way  we  teach  the  simple  math 
she  needs  to  get  along? 

The  Secretary  spoke  at  Cornell  on  March  23 
on  "Knowledge  for  Living,"  He  predicted  a 
median  family  income  in  year  2000  in  terms 
ci'  1967  dollars  of  $11,000  a year  compared  to 
$6,880  today.  But  he  said: 

"But  some  tilings  will  still  be  the  same: 
Expenditures  will  still  rise  to  meet  avail- 
able income  in  the  average  family;  the 
cry  of  the  harassed  husband-- 'where  does 
all  the  money  go?'--will  still  be  heard  in 
the  land." 

Functional,  durable,  useful  clothing  has 
always  concerned  the  home  economist.  Has 
she,  Or  he,  a role  as  a couturier?  Is  "high 
fashion"  a part  of  home  economics?  Where 
did  the  miniskirt  come  from --and  why? 

And  what  does  being  well-dressed  mean  to 
the  poor?  It  is  said  that  one  reason  we  do  not 
see  the  extent  of  poverty  is  that  acceptable 
clothing  shrouds  the  hungry  tummy,  the 
dilapidated  home,  and  the  illiterate  teenager. 
The  pocr  manage  to  dress  to  fade  into  the 
accepted  social  milieu, 

I recently  visited  avillage  scho'OlinSouthern 
India.  People  and  children  were  rroud  of  their 
school- -simple  benches  under  a roof.  They 
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told  me  that  80  percent  of  their  boys  were  in 
School  but  only  60  percent  of  their  girls. 
Little  sister  had  to  have  a dress  that  was 
clean  and  whole,  or  otherwise  her  mother-- 
and  perhaps  she,  too--would  be  ashamed  to 
have  her  go. 

There  are  few  homelier  tasks  than  washing 
clothes.  Every  detergent  manufacturer  pro- 
claims the  virtue  of  his  wares.  They  have 
caused  our  streams  to  foam.  But  Ethel  Me  Neil, 
applying  her  skill  and  research  competence 
in  microbiology  produced  sound,  solid  re- 
search results  of  real  importance  to  families 
and  individuals — and  to  laundries,  I hope.  Her 
results  have  been  widely  publicized,  as  they 
should  be,  but  sometimes  with  inferences  un- 
supported by  her  findings. 


Four  Problem  Areas 


Goal  Vn  of  the  Long-Range  Study  is  con- 
sumer health,  nutrition  and  well-being.  Four 
of  the  eight  problem  areas  within  this  goal  are 
directly  relevant  to  home  economics  (Table  1). 


Table  1.— Current  and  recommended  research 
effoi’t  of  SAES  and  IKDA  in  selected  areas 


Problem  area 


Scientist 

man-years 


1965  1972  1977 


Food  choices ; habits,  and 


Most  of  the  recommended  increase  is  in'the 
area  of  human  nutrition  and  well-being.  Each 
of  the  areas  is  of  obvious  importance  not  only 
to  people  as  consumers  but  to  agriculture  too. 
Food  habits  may  reflect  food  availability  or 
perhaps  affect  price  and  finally  supply.  Lamb 
is  a case  in  point- -so  are  broilers.  For  years 
we  ate  fewer  and  fewer  potatoes  per  ' capita. 
Convenience  flakes,  chips,  and otherprocessed 
potato  products  have  apparentlyturnedthe tide. 

Or,  perhaps  the  group  that  developed  the 
Lon"5-Range  Study  concluded  that  we  now  know 
what  people  want  and  should  place  research 
emphasis  on  modifying  food  products  to  meet 
those  desires.  The  fourth  goal  of  the  Long- 
Range  Study,  "Product  Development  and  Qual- 
ity," contains  one  problem  area  of  very  high 
priority.  It  is  "Production  of  Animals  and 
Animal  Products  with  Improved  Consumer 


Acceptability."  This  area  had  96  scientific 
man-years  in  1965,  and  shows  a recommenda- 
tion of  200  scientific  man-years  for  1972  and 
250  for  1977.  The  1977  target  is  identical  with 
that  for  human  nutritional  well-being,  which 
is  also  250.  This  surely  indicates  the  impact 
of  the  attention  given  to  obesity  and  animal 
fat  as  factors  in  human  health. 

Interestingly,  Secretary  Freeman’s  speech 
On  "Knowledge  for  Living"  states: 

"We  have  already  discovered,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  amount  and  kinds  of  fat 
in  the  diet  may  not  be  as  important  to  the 
cholesterol  level  as  the  types  of  carbo- 
hydrate combined  with  the  fat  we  eat." 

Much  of  the  so-called  human  nutrition  re- 
search is  done  in  test  tubes,  or  with  bacteria, 
cell  cultures,  or  laboratory  animals,  especially 
the  rat.  It  is  right  that  we  should  gain  all  the 
information  we  can  from  these  sources.  But 
they  are  not  human  nutrition.  I refuse  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  "brother  rat."  And  here 
back  to  the  family.  Mothers  do  feed  their 
children.  Hopefully,  home  economists  have  a 
special  role  in  making  sure  that  the  meager 
information  mothers  use  in  feeding  their 
children  will  lead  to  good  diets  for  them. 
Increasingly,  it  is  apparent  that  infant  and 
childhood  nutrition,  or  malnutrition,  can  limit 
the  growing  child's  future  physical  and  mental 
development- -not  just  in  "Darkest  Africa"  but 
in  affluent  USA,  too. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  genetics,  nutrition  and  per- 
formance. I am  assuming  in  this  statement 
that  the  metabolism  of  nutrients  is  a part  of 
nutrition.  Rats  clearly  differ  genetically  in 
their  response  to  saturated  fat  in  their  diet 
as  measured  by  blood  cholesterol.  People 
probably  do,  too. 

We  have  known  for  several  years  that 
chickens  differ  genetically,  as  well  as  hor- 
monally, in  their  tendency  to  fight  or  run 
when  provoked.  Science  for  March  31,  1967, 
includes  an  article  by  Seeg  Miller,  et.  al,  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases,  on  an  "enzyme  defect  associated 
with  a sex-linked  human  neurological  disorder 
and  excessive  purine  syntheses."  The  paperis 
based  on  the  study  of  a familial,  sex-linked 
neurological  disease.  Among  the  very  severe 
effects  of  the  disease  is  compulsive  aggres- 
sive behavior.  There  is  loss  of  an  enzyme 
that  participates  in  purine  metabolism.  Uric 
acid  production  is  3 to  6 times  normal.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  increasing  weight 
of  evidence  that  malnutrition  in  early  child- 
hood may  limit  mental  development. 


Not  By  Bread  Alone 


So  let  us  talk  a little  of  children.  To  me. 
Operation  Headstart  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring concepts  ever  developed.  If  man  is 
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responsible,  even  in  the  most  selfish  way, 
surely  research  and  action  which  will  enable 
children  to  develop  mentally  to  their  full 
genetic  capacity  should  be  high  on  any  priority 
list.  If  the  genetically  less  fortunate  ones  are 
to  earn  their  way,  we  must  find  out  how  to 
provide  suitable  nutrition  for  their  develop- 
ment* Obviously,  suitable  nutrition  for  the 
genetically  gifted  is  at  least  equally  important. 

But  the  biblical  dictum  that  man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone  is  still  valid.  Performance 
and  behavior  may  be  limited  bygeneticcapacity 
and  nutrition,  nature  and  nurture,  but  within 
these  limitations  they  are  determined  environ- 
mentally. 

I mentioned  the  item  from  Science  on  com- 
pulsive aggressive  behavior.  Behavioral  sci- 
ence is  developing  rapidly.  How  much  adiilt 
behavior  is  conditioned  by  environment  in 
infancy  and  early  childhood  remains  to  be 
determined.  But  imprinting,  for  example,  is 
a fact.  Its  importance  is  yet  to  be  assessed. 
Back  to  last  week's  Science  again,  to  anarticle 
entitled  "Prenatal  Auditory  Imprinting  in 
Chickens"  by  Grier,  et  al,  from  Northern 
Illinois  University.  A batch  of  eggs  was  ex- 
posed to  a patterned  sound  continuously  from 
12  to  18  days  incubation.  In  a post-hatching 
test,  chicks  from  these  treated  eggs  and  their 
untreated  controls  all  tended  to  creep  toward 
a stationary  sound  source  but  chicks  from  the 
treated  eggs  preferred  the  sound  to  which  they 
were  exposed  during  incubation.  Were  the  many 
pregnant  mothers  who  have  listened  to  Brahms 
so  that  their  yet  unborn  children  might  love 
good  music  wrong  after  all?  Probably  they 
were;  but  are  you  sure? 

And  how  does  one  go  about  studying  human 
behavior,  or  human  nutrition  for  that  matter? 
There  are  developing  rules  of  the  game.  The 
doctrine  of  informed  consent  is  one.  Even  this 
easy  one  is  subject  to  continuing  debate  on 
several  grounds.  Does  the  informed  individual 
respond  in  the  same  manner  as  the  uninformed? 
What  degree  of  information  is  necessary  for 
informed  consent?  Can  a child  give  informed 
consent?  Can  his  parents  or  guardian  consent 
for  him? 

These  are  difficult  questions  not  readily 
answerable*  Yet  all  who  do  research  with 
people--nutritional,  behavioral,  genetic--must 
answer  these  questions  implicitly  or  explicitly 
or  accept  the  guidelines  provided  by  others. 
Among  such  guidelines  are  those  provided  by 
research  institutions  for  their  employees.  Does 
your  institution  have  such  guidelines?  Do  you 
know  what  they  are? 

You,  as  home  economists,  must  not  avoid 
research  with  people.  Perhaps  90  percent  of 
all  research  relevant  to  people  can  be  done 
with  microbes,  experimental  animals,  cell 
cultures,  or  with  defined  chemicals.  But  not 
all;  rats  are  not  people. 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  con- 
sidered Che  problem;  granting  agencies  have 


considered  it.  There  is  broad  public  interest 
and  public  concern.  All  recognize  the  necessity 
for  and  value  of  research  with  people  after  the 
necessary  preliminary  work  has  been  done 
to  establish  probable  risk  and  determination 
made  that  benefits  from  research  with  people 
will  grossly  exceed  risks.  But  even  here  re- 
mains the  issue  of  invasion  of  privacy.  Prag- 
matically, does  the  response  of  the  informed, 
consenting,  even  eager  respondents  questions 
of  personal  behavior  reflect  the  behavior  of 
the  reticent,  or  even  his  own? 


Work  With  Human  Subjects 

But  let’s  be  specific  at  last.  The  field  of 
human  nutrition  requires  work  with  human 
subjects.  Surely,  in  addition  to  informed  con- 
sent, no  matter  how  defined,  there  should  be: 

1.  A nutritional  assessment  of  each  indi- 
vidual prior  to,  at  the  close  of,  and 
generally  at  a post  experimental  date. 

2.  Information  on  prior  nutritional  history 
as  to  amounts  and  kinds  of  food  eaten. 

3.  An  examination  of  the  health  of  each 
subject  by  a physician. 

But  such  questions  as  food  habits  of  rural 
and  urban  communities,  of  ethnic  groups,  of 
acceptability  of  foods  in  new  form  and  of  new 
foods  may  not  require  these  safeguards? 

Goal  vni,  "Raise  the  level  of  living  of  rural 
people,"  is  also  largely  relevant  to  home 
economics  (Table  2)* 

Table  2* — Current  and  reeoramended  research 
effort  of  SAES  and  USM  in  selected  areas 


Scientist 

man-years 

1965  1972  1977 


24 

50 

60 

26 

55 

70 

20 

50 

60 

Problem  area 


Housing  needs  of  rural 

families 

Family  decision  making  and 

financial  management 

Individual  and  family  adjust- 
ment to  change 


Will  we  live  in  suburbia?  Bedroom-half- 
acre  estates  or  high  rises?  In  comfortable 
cages?  Like  well-fed  rats?  Or  will  we  seek 
to  enjoy--and  appreciate--new  cities--with 
convenience,  of  course,  but  with  opportunity 
and  occasion  for  communication- -in  sur- 
roundings enhanced  by  natural  beauty,  flowers 
that  bloom  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  patio  and 
window  box,  too*  And  with  carpools  optional, 
reserved  for  those  who  enjoy  an  hour’s  ride 
to  and  from  work.  I guess  there  are  some  who 
do. 
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Houses --or  apartments — that  are  clean, 
convenient,  comfortable  should  be  available 
for  every  rural,  as  well  as  every  urban  family. 
Rural  houses  should  be  attractive  inside  and 
out.  Flowers,  trees,  grass  are  natural  adorn- 
ments of  rural  living.  They  ought  not  to  be 
displaced  by  weeds,  trash  and  bare  dirt. 
Clean  water  and  sanitary  waste  disposal  are 
necessities,  not  luxuries.  What  has  home 
economics  to  do  with  these  things? 

You  are  neither  architects  nor  engineers; 
nor  are  you  carpenters,  brick  layers,  or 
plumbers.  What,  then,  has  home  economics  to 
do  with  housing?  Have  you  determined  the 
optimal  space  per  person  for  comfort,  con- 
venience, gracious  living?  Work  space  you 
have  studied--time,  motion,  energy  for  kitchen 
work.  Furniture,  equipment,  floor  coverings, 
decorations--do  you  design  and  devise  or 
describe  and  test? 

Generalists 

The  history  and  the  continuing  need  for 
home  economists  implies  that  home  economic  s 


is  either  a very  general  discipline  or  a bundle 
of  disciplines.  I suppose  it  is  both  and  must  be. 
In  this  time  of  so  many  specialties,  each  with 
its  jargon  and  concepts,  the  generalist  fills  a 
very  necessary  and  difficult  role.  While  inter- 
disciplinary teams  are  often  required  to  con- 
duct effective  research  on  important  problems, 
others  may  yield  to  the  generalist  who  studies 
aggregative  problems  without  breaking  them 
into  small  bits  suited  to  the  tools  and  proc- 
esses of  the  separate  disciplines. 


Conclusions 

The  broad  area  of  home  economics  brings 
together  now,  as  it  always  has,  the  many 
problems  and  many  disciplines  relevant  to 
better  living  for  the  family,  the  individual  and 
the  community.  Surely,  at  this  time,  when  the 
great  need  is  for  systems  analysis  of  inter- 
disciplinary problems,  the  role  of  the  home 
economist--whether  as  generalist  or  special- 
ist--can  and  should  be  an  important,  con- 
tributing, and  rev'arding  one. 


PROGRESS  IN  IMPLEMENTING  THE  LONG  RANGE  STUDY  AT  THE  NATIONAL  LEVEL 


George  M,  Browning 
Regional  Director 

North  Central  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 


Your  workshop  program  committee  assigned 
me  the  task  of  bringing  you  up  to  date  on 
progress  being  made  in  implementation  of 
ten  recommendations  of  the  Long-Range  Study 
for  Agriculture  Research, 

Before  doing  this,  ESCOP,  who  joined  with 
CSRS  in  sponsoring  this  meeting,  asked  that 
I extend  to  you  their  best  wishes  for  a suc- 
cessful and  meaningful  workshop.  This  con- 
ference can,  should  and  hopefully  will  identify 
and  consider  in  detail  the  important  research 
problem  areas  in  which  home  economics 
research  can  and  should  contribute.  Home 
economics  has  the  leadership  role  in  several 
of  the  research  problem  areas  and  a strong 
supporting  role  in  many  of  the  other  problem 
areas.  Someone  said  that  this  is  the  first 
opportunity  that  aU  administrators  of  home 
economics  research  programs  have  had  to 
meet  together  with  the  specific  purpose  of 
reviewing  and  evaluating  home  economic  s 
research  as  the  basis  of  planning  and  de- 
veloping more  effective  programs  for  the 
future.  If  true,  it  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
making  this  meeting  a home  economics  land- 
mark. My  evaluation  of  many  meetings  that  I 


attend  is  that  too  much  time  was  spent  in 
"talking  to  ourselves"  and  not  nearly  enough 
time  boring  into  the  key  issues  and  in  the 
development  of  specific  proposals  ft  r action. 
The  program  committee  has  structured  this 
meeting  to  allow  maximum  opportunity  for 
full  participation  by  everyone.  What  is  accom- 
plished here  depends  on  how  well  each  of  us 
takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  making 
this  meeting  a meaningful  and  rewarding  ex- 
perience, It  is  possible  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a stronger,  more  effective  home  economics 
program  at  this  meeting.  But  unless  you  go 
home  and  build  on  the  foundation,  the  time 
here  will  have  been  largely  wasted.  Speaking 
on  behalf  of  ESCOP  and  indirectly  for  the 
station  directors,  we  stand  ready  to  help 
wherever  we  can. 

First,  let's  refresh  our  memories  by  list- 
ing the  ten  recommendations  of  the  Long- 
Range  Research  Study. 

1.  Appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  Science  And  Educa- 
tion 

2.  A better  mechanism  for  joint  USDA- 
SAES  research  planning 
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3.  Continuing  research  inventory 

4.  Broaden  USDA  grant  and  contract  pro- 
grams 

5.  Concentration  and  specialization  of  re- 
search programs  by  locations 

6.  Research-Extension  collaboration 

7.  Joint  planning  of  major  USDA  laboratories 

8.  Joint  SAES-USDA  advisory  committees 

9.  In  depth  study  of  SAES-USDA  program 
balance 

10.  Research  support  for  ACTION  programs 

I will  make  brief  reference  to  some  of  the 
recommendations.  The  ones  that  are  particu- 
larly relevant  to  the  discussions  at  this  con- 
ference will  be  covered  in  some  detail. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  Science  and  Education 

In  1962,  the  agricultural  panel  of  the  Presi- 
dent *s  Science  Advisory  Committee  studied 
USDA  research  activities  and  recommended, 
among  other  things,  that  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary position  be  setupforall  scientific  matters 
in  the  Department,  In  1963,  the  Secretary  of, 
Agriculture  supported  legislation  before  the 
Congress  to  establish  an  additional  secretary 
position  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Congress 
failed  to  act  on  the  proposal.  The  State  agri- 
culture experiment  station  directors  are  on 
record  favoring  the  establishment  of  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Science  and 
Education. 

In  1964,  the  Department  established  a posi- 
tion of  Director  of  Science  and  Education  with 
duties  similar  to  those  visualized  by  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  an  Assistant  Secretary. 
Dr.  Nyle  Brady  served  in  this  position  until 
November,  1965,  when  he  returned  to  Cornell 
University  as  Director  of  the  Agriculture 
Experiment  Station,  Since  then  Dr.  George 
Mehren  has  served  in  the  diial  capacity  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Director 
of  Science  and  Education, 

The  continued  and  growing  importance  of 
agriculture,  forestry,  and  home  economics 
research  and  education  and  the  need  to  assure 
adequate  leadership  in  coordination  of  research 
with  that  performed  by  other  government 
agencies,  the  states,  colleges  anduniversities, 
industry  and  others  reaffirm  the  desirability 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Science  and  Education. 

Better  Mechanism  for  Joint  Planning 

Agriculture  research  is  conducted  and  fi- 
nanced by  Federal,  State  and  private  groups. 
The  need  for  better  balance  and  coordination 
among  the  various  research  efforts  is  evident. 
The  best  means  by  which  the  varied  interests 
can  be  brought  together  and  how  the  many 
different  needs  can  be  met  is  less  clear.  A 
number  of  arrangements  have  been  tried  in 


the  past,  but  none  have  been  completely  satis- 
factory. 

In  July,  1966,  the  Agricultural  Research 
Planning  Committee  designated  33  research 
subject  matter  areas  for  detailed  study  and 
evaluation.  Studies  of  twelve  subject  matter 
areas  are  to  be  activated  in  1967,  Joint  USDA- 
SAES-industry  ad  hoc  interdisciplinary  com- 
mittees of  scientists,  with  appropriate  repre- 
sentation of  agricultural  extension  specialists 
and  Federal  action  agencies,  have  or  will 
soon  be  appointed  to  carry  out  this  assignment. 
The  ad  hoc  committees  are  appointed  jointly 
by  the  Chairman  of  ESC  OP  and  the  Depart- 
ment's Director  of  Science  and  Education.  The 
charge  to  the  committees  is  to  enumerate 
questions  that  need  to  be  answered,  evaluate 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  present  research 
effort,  determine  the  adequacy  of  present 
facilities,  and  recommend  changes  in  research 
programs  to  meet  present  and  future  needs 
more  adequately. 

The  recommendations  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees will  be  reviewed  by  ARPC  and  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
appropriate  cons ide ration  in  planning  and 
budgeting. 

Currently,  the  forestry,  swine  and  cotton 
task  forces  are  at  work  and  final  reports  are 
expected  in  the  near  future.  The  other  nine 
task  forces  are  in  the  process  of  being  organ- 
ized and  reports  are  expected  to  be  available 
in  July.  Information  from  these  reports  will 
be  used  as  back-up  material  in  support  of  the 
1969  and  future  budgets.  Plans  are  to  activate 
additional  task  forces  in  1968  and  for  com- 
plete coverage  of  all  subject  matter  areas 
not  later  than  1969. 

In  addition  to  the  subject  matter  taskforces, 
steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  joint 
USDA-SAES  planning  and  development  of  budget 
requests  to  support  agriculture  research.  In 
fact,  I will  be  leaving  this  meeting  one  day 
earlier  than  I had  expected  to  attend  ame'eting 
of  the  USDA-SAES  representatives  where  for 
the  first  time  budget  requests  by  all  groups 
will  be  reviewed  and  evaluated  in  terms  of 
Overall  research  needs  and  to  conform  with 
the  projections  of  the  Long-Range  Study.  Later, 
but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  budget  requests, 
similar  review  and  evaliiation  will  be  made  of 
the  requests  for  fa c Pities  to  house  the  pro- 
gram being  requested. 

Continuing  Research  hiventory 

I’ll  be  brief  here,  because  Mr.  James 
Turnbull,  your  next  speaker,  will  tell  you 
about  plans  for  the  Current  Research  Infor- 
mation System  (CRIS),  Past  and  current  in- 
formation on  research  including  both  expendi- 
tures and  progress  reports  of  research  are 
essential  and  integral  parts  of  effective  plan- 
ning and  development  of  future  research  pro- 
grams. The  1966  inventory  will  be  coming 
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from  the  computers  in  the  very  near  future. 
Summaries  of  the  1966  inventory  will  be  some- 
what different  than  the  1965  inventory.  Ex- 
perience with  the  1965  inventory  suggested 
improvements  that  are  being  made  to  make  the 
information  more  meaningful  in  program  plan- 
ning. There  will  be  need  and  opportunity  for 
improvement  of  the  inventory  in  the  future. 
Each  of  you  can  help  by  suggesting  changes 
which  you  think  will  make  the  inventory  more 
useful. 


Broaden  USDA  Grant  and  Contract 
Programs 

There  is  general  agreement  that  grants  and 
contracts  have  been  and  can  continue  to  be  an 
effective  source  of  financial  support  of  agri- 
culture research  programs.  Most  of  the  siz- 
able increase  in  grant  and  contract  funds  to 
SAES  have  been  from  HEW,  NSF,  and  other 
agencies  of  Federal  government.  Grants  and 
contracts  now  represent  a small  fraction  of 
the  USDA  research  program.  In  recent  years, 
there  has  been  growing  concernby  the  grantors, 
grantees,  and  Congress  as  to  the  distribution 
of  funds  between  the  short-term  project  grant 
system  and  the  longer-term  institutional  grant 
arrangement.  Opinions  vary  widely  as  to  the 
desirable  distribution  between  grant  and  con- 
tract funds  and  regular  funds.  This  requires 
further  review  and  evaluation  to  determine  the 
balance  for  most  effective  use  under  different 
conditions.  Administration  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts is  a complex  problem  that  can't  be 
solved  with  a siniple  formula.  Some  types  of 
research  can  make  more  effective  use  of 
grant  and  contract  funds  than  others.  The 
SAES  Directors  are  on  record  favoring  the 
use  of  grant  funds  when  provided  in  addition 
to  and  not  in  lieu  of  regular  funds.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  real  problems  in  effec- 
tive administration  of  grant  aad  contract  pro- 
grams, they  can  be  used  to  strengthen  future 
research  programs.  The  need  is  to  develop 
ways  to  use  grants  and  contracts  more  effec- 
tively rather  than  to  be  used  bythemas  some- 
times has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 


Concentration  of  Specialization  by 
Location 

Agriculture  is  a series  of  complex  biologi- 
cal, physical,  chemical,  economic  and  social 
systems.  No  single  researchapproachor  orga- 
nizational arrangement  can  provide  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  ans  we  r the  many  questions 
that  grow  out  of  such  diverse  and  complex 
systems.  Some  problems  can  be  investigated 
best  within  highly  organized,  specially  designed 
facilities.  Others  can  be  attacked  best  by  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  scientists  working  in 
independent  laboratories.  Still  others  can  be 


studied  most  effectively  by  the  wholly  independ- 
ent investigator  outside  the  framework  of  an 
organized  regional  or  national  effort.  Today's 
USDA-SAES  cooperative  research  system  is  a 
combination  of  all  these  arrangements  and  it 
likely  will  continue  this  way.  But  the  re  is 
growing  recognition  that  many  of  today's  com- 
plex problems  can  be  solved  best  by  concen- 
trated interdisciplinary  approach.  E^ch  of  you 
can  cite  examples  where  a team  effort  has 
resulted  in  an  earlier  and  more  effective  solu- 
tion of  a problem  with  mutual  benefits  to  all 
concerned.  We  have  had  almost  twenty  years 
of  experience  in  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  regional  research  programs.  Considerable 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  concentra- 
tion of  research  effort.  We  can  point  with  pride 
to  past  accomplishments.  But  further  improve- 
ment in  the  use  of  limited  resources  to  meet 
future  needs  will  require  the  cooperative  and 
coordinated  effort  of  every  state  and  every 
USDA  agency.  The  opportunities  ahead  are 
limited  only  by  our  vision  of  willingness  to 
plan  and  work  together. 


Research- Extension  Collaboration 

This  sounds  like  "old  hat"  and  it  is, because 
as  all  of  you  know  research  and  extension 
traditionally  have  had  close  working  relations. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  there  is  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  need  to  evaluate 
present  research  and  extension  relationships  to 
better  meet  the  needs  of  a rapidly  changing 
agriculture  industry.  The  questions  being  asked 
today  by  all  segments  of  the  industry  are  far 
different  than  even  a decade  ago.  Significant 
changes  have  already  been  made  to  help  meet 
these  needs,  but  the  challenge  and  opportunity 
for  further  improvement  to  better  serve  the 
agriculture  industry  is  almost  unlimited.  We 
need  to  review  and  evaluate  the  present  role 
and  responsibility  of  research  and  extension 
and  to  project  into  the  future  the  organizational 
arrangements  and  responsibilities  required  to 
best  meet  the  needs.  The  increasing  role  of 
industry  in  both  research  and  education  have 
important  implications  to  future  research  and 
extension  programs,  Thedramatic adjustments 
to  technological  changes  in  both  the  urban  and 
rural  sector,  and  even  greater  changes  ex- 
pected in  the  future,  serve  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  a critical  review  of  research- exten. 
sion  relationships. 

The  general  role  of  research  and  extension 
is  well  understood.  But  there  is  no  simple 
formula  that  can  beappliedgenerally  to  specify 
the  role  and  responsbility  of  each  group  for 
complex  problems  that  face  agriculture.  For 
example,  it  is  increasingly  apparent  that 
effective  programs  in  problem  areas  such  as 
"causes  and  remedies  of  poverty  among  rural 
people,"  "improvement  of  economic  potential 
of  rural  youth  and  adults,"  "individual  and 
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family  adjustment  to  change,"  "structural 
changes  in  agriculture"  and  others  require  not 
only  the  closest  working  relations  between  re- 
search and  extension  but  also  with  other  orga- 
nizations, groups  and  individuals  in  their  local 
communities. 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of  "success 
stories"  where  this  combination  of  resources 
is  being  effectively  used  in  the  solution  of  both 
rural  and  urban  problems  to  the  mutual  bene  fit 
of  all  concerned.  We  need  to  build  on  these  ex- 
periences and  strengthen  programs  in  these 
areas  which  today  are  among  the  most  urgent 
and  which  have  been  sadly  neglected  inthe  past. 
Probably  the  most  important  "bottleneck"  to 
progress  in  these  important  areas  is  lack  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  well -trained  manpower. 
Programs  that  will  attract  and  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  training  of  young  minds  and  re- 
training of  those  now  working  in  these  areas 
is  a real  challenge.  Inthe  pastthis  has  not  been 
done  at  a realistic  level  of  support.  Progress 
will  be  slower  than  it  should  be  until  a stepped- 
up  research  program  furnishes  the  answers  to 
many  questions  essential  for  effective  action 
programs. 


Joint  Planning  of  Major  USDA  Laboratories 

Over  the  years  the  USDA  and  SAES  have 
built  laboratories  and  other  facilities  to  house 
research  programs.  In  the  past,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, lack  of  facilities  has  not  been  a 
major  restraint  in  program  development.  To- 
day, and  looking  to  the  future,  increasing  de- 
mands for  limited  resources  indicate  the  need 
for  closer  and  more  effective  joint  planning 
to  assure  that  program  and  facility  needs  are 
in  balance.  Research  programs  projected  for 
the  future  and  the  current  status  of  available 
facilities  are  the  realistic  bases  for  projecting 
future  facility  needs.  There  is  a three  to  five 
year  lag  between  authorization  and  availability 
of  facilities.  Development  of  research  in  some 
problem  areas  is  now  restrained  because  '^f 
lack  of  facilities.  This  is  likely  to  be  more  of 
a problem  in  the  future  which  emphasizes  the 
need  for  early  consideration  of  a facility  need 
program  for  the  next  ten  years,  coordinated 
with  the  research  program  projections  of  the 
Long-Range  Study. 

The  Joint  USDA-SAES  ad  hoc  task  forces 
have  been  asked  to  make  suggestions  on  future 
facility  needs.  Representatives  from  USDA  and 
SAES  are  now  considering  facilities  to  be  re- 
quested in  the  1969budget.  Plans  are  alsobeing 
made  to  review  the  informal  and  tentative 
facility  list  assembled  by  USDA  and  SAES  as  a 
basis  for  arriving  at  a ten- year  facility  pro- 
gram. Effective  use  of  funds  for  facilities 
under  PL  88-74  requires  that  the  station's 
facility  requests  become  an  integral  and  co- 
ordinated part  of  the  university's  long-range 
building  program. 


Joint  SAES- USDA  Advisory  Committees 

The  1946  Marketing  Act  provides  for  a 
National  AgriculturalResearch  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. In  additiontoNAR AC,  there  are  thirteen 
commodity  advisory  committees  that  meet  an- 
nually and  advise  the  Department  on  current 
programs  and  suggest  areas  of  work  for  addi- 
tional research  effort.  Since  these  are  USDA 
Advisory  Committees,  attention  has  been  di- 
rected primarily  to  USDA  programs.  The 
complete  SAES  research  program  has  not  been 
available  as  background,  along  with  the  USDA 
program,  for  use  in  evaluating  the  overall 
current  program  and  for  projecting  future 
needs.  There  has  been  preliminary  considera- 
tion of  how  best  to  implement  this  recommen- 
dation, but  additional  study  and  consideration 
of  alternatives  will  serve  as  a basis  for 
arriving  at  suggestions  for  action  on  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

Study  of  SAES- USDA  Pr(^ram  Balance 

This  recommendation  relates  to  the  USDA- 
SAES  distribution  of  the  current  research 
program.  The  present  distribution  between 
State  and  Federal  varies  widely.  Many  dif- 
ferent conditions  and  circumstances  were  in- 
volved and  influenced  the  present  distribu- 
tion. To  a degree,  it  grew  like  "Topsy"  in 
response  to  requests  from  many  different 
individuals  and  groups.  Looking  to  the  future, 
the  present  distribution  may  or  may  not  be  the 
most  efficient  approach  to  answering  ques- 
tions where  application  varies  from  local  to 
regional,  to  national  and  even  international. 
The  1968  budget  request  and  to  a considerable 
extent  the  1969  request  will  be  based  on  the 
present  distribution.  There  have  been  prelimi- 
nary discussions  of  possible  adjustments  that 
may  be  made  in  the  1969  budget  request. 
Further  consideration  will  be  given  to  criteria 
for  evaluating  distribution  of  effort  with  the 
expectation  that  adjustments  can  and  will  be 
made  in  the  future  in  the  interest  of  more 
effective  use  of  total  resources  in  meeting 
future  needs. 


Research  Support  for  ACTION  Programs 

Representatives  who  have  reviewed  the  Long- 
Range  Study  commented  frequently  that  ex- 
panded research  effort  was  needed  to  provide 
information  in  support  of  their  programs. 
Follow-up  discussion  with  representatives  of 
ACTION  agencies  indicated  a need  for  better 
communication  and  understanding  of  research- 
able  questions  to  ir.  't  the  needs  and  the  limi- 
tations and  DOssibili  is  of  providing  informa- 
tion useful  in  ACHON,  regulatory  and 
controlled  programs.  To  date,  no  formal 
action  or  specific  steps  have  been  taken  to 
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implement  this  recommendation.  It  isamatter 
that  deserves  and  will  receive  additional  at- 
tention in  the  future. 

In  summary,  in  spite  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems involved,  I am  pleased  with  the  progress 
to  date  and  the  almost  unlimited  opportunities 
for  even  closer,  more  effective  joint  effort  in 
the  future.  The  Long-Range  Study  provides 
background  information  that  we  have  never 
had  before.  The  projections  of  the  Long-Range 
Study  are  useful  guidelines  that  must  be  sup- 
plemented with  more  specific  and  detailed 
information.  The  work  of  the  task  forces  will 
provide  additional  detail  essential  for  effective 
budget  planning  and  development.  Each  of  you 


at  this  workshop  has  the  opportunity  to  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  planning  and 
development  of  a stronger  home  economics 
research  program  in  the  future.  Infact,  unless 
you  do  it,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  done.  The  same 
also  applies  to  other  areas  of  research.  In- 
dividually and  collectively,  we  need  to  develop 
these  plans  together.  Unless  we  develop  pro- 
grams directed  to  the  solution  of  the  most 
urgent  problems  of  tomorrow,  set  forth  the 
costs  and  benefits  to  be  derived,  and  present 
the  total  Overall  needs  in  a readily  under- 
standable manner,  we  are  not  likely  to  be 
successful  in  obtaining  the  support  necessary 
to  do  the  job. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL 

James  Turnbull 

Current  Research  Information  System 


U,S,  Departmr 

It  is  indeed  a pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you  at  this  National  Seminar  and  Workshop  for 
Home  Economics  Research.  I know  of  few  other 
fields  of  research  which  encompass  such  a 
broad  variety  of  tasks,  requiring  a knowledge 
of  and  cooperation  with  so  many  varied  disci- 
plines, as  does  home  economics. 

Those  of  you  who  are  concerned  with  foods 
and  nutrition  find  that  the  chemists,  the  bio- 
chemists, and  the  medical  profession  are  also 
conducting  research  in  your  area  of  interest. 
In  the  clothing  and  textile  area  engineers  and 
plant  scientists  work  with  you  on  measuring 
and  improving  fiber  strength  and  other  char- 
acteristics which  are  important  in  durability, 
attractiveness,  sound  absorption  and  related 
properties.  When  you  conduct  research  in  the 
area  of  family  life  you  find  your  interests 
merged  with  those  of  sociologists  and  psychol- 
ogists. As  you  pursue  the  goals  of  family 
economics  you  find  general  and  agricultural 
economists  making  studies  which  are  of  interest 
to  you,  particularly  in  the  consumer  area.  In 
housing  you  coorerate  with  engineers  and 
architects  and  ^-.*rhaps  with  economists  and 
MD's  in  the  design  of  rooms  and  homes  which 
meet  particular  needs. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  such  a diversity  of 
interests  and  cooperation  /^'u  have  a cor- 
respondingly difficult  problem  in  keeping  in 
touch  with  all  the  research  which  others  are 
conducting  in  areas  of  interest  to  you. 

Within  one's  own  special  discipline,  if  it  isn't 
too  extensive,  it  may  be  entirely  feasible  to 
know  most  or  even  all  of  the  people  in  US  DA 
and  in  the  State  stations  who  are  working  on  a 
specific  range  of  problems.  The  real  difficulty 


nt  of  Agriculture 

lies  in  the  peripheral  work--the  work  being 
done  by  someone  in  a different  discipline  but 
closely  related  to  your  own  particular  in- 
terests. 

Much  of  the  this  work  in  the  fields  in  which 
you  are  vitally  interested  will  be  in  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  or  in  the  U*S* 
Department  of  Agriculture.  But  some  of  itmay 
very  well  be  work  of  which  you  are  not  aware. 
Mary  Beth  Minden  will  confirm,  I*m  sure, 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  work  going  on  at 
the  State  stations  in  which,  as  a hc.ne  econo- 
mist, she  has  a direct  interest  but  which  is 
being  conducted  in  other  departments.  A 
significant  portion  of  her  time  is  required  to 
identify  this  related  work.  Each  of  you,  as 
scientists  or  scientist  administrators  also 
spends  a considerable  portion  of  your  time  in 
this  activity.  It  has  been  estimated  that  scien- 
tists, on  the  average,  devote  approximately 
25  percent  of  their  time  simply  to  keeping  up 
with  work  in  their  own  fields.  Compounding  the 
problem  of  keeping  fully  aware  of  new  work  is 
the  delay  which  is  frequently  encountered  in 
publishing  research  results.  Some  professional 
journals  require  6 months  to  2 years  to  pub- 
lish papers  submitted  to  them.  Add  to  this 
the  2 to  5 years  normally  required  from 
initiation  of  a research  project  to  preparing 
the  report,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  gap  in 
our  flow  of  information  is  quite  evident.  At 
present  it  must  be  filled  largely  by  personal 
contact  and  correspondence.  As  researchpro- 
grams  have  proliferated  and  the  tempo  of  our 
needs  has  increased  there  has  been  mounting 
concern  about  ways  of  improving  the  transfer 
of  information  about  on-going  research. 
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Aiformation  Retrieval 

An  approach  to  solving  the  problem  of  keeping 
everyone  informed  as  to  what  research  is  being 
done,  where  it  is  being  done,  and  by  whom  was 
made  a number  of  years  ago  when  each  experi- 
ment station  director  and  each  major  field 
station  of  the  US  DA  was  furnished  with  a 
complete  set  of  card  abstracts  covering  the 
research  underway  throughout  the  country. 
These  sets  include  an  abstract  of  every 
research  project  being  conducted  either  bythe 
State  stations  or  by  USDA. 

This  system  has  had  only  limited  success, 
however.  The  sets  are  cumbersome,  difficult 
to  use  and  maintain,  not  always  fully  iiiforma- 
tive,  and  not  as  readily  available  as  they  ought 
to  be.  They  contain  no  information  on  funds  or 
man  power  allocations.  This  lack  of  manage- 
ment type  information  is  a particularly  serious 
shortcoming  and  has  been  a difficult  problem 
for  you  in  Home  Economics. 

When  Helen  Conoyer  made  her  survey  of 
home  economics  research  expenditures  in  1962 
it  was  the  most  complete  effort  that  had  been 
nade  in  this  area  to  that  time. 

The  I.rf>ng- Range  Study  has  since  given  us  a 
more  specific  look  at  the  research  in  various 
categories  of  home  economics.  The  Long- 
Range  Study  and  its  related  inventory  of 
research  was  designed,  however,  as  a one-time 
approach.  Day  to  day  management  requires  a 
continual  updating  of  the  inventory.  In  addition 
we  are  frequently  faced  with  the  problem  of 
identifying  costs  and  man  power  allocated  to 
research  on  subjects  which  are  in  fact  sub- 
divisions of  the  Long-Range  Study  categories, 
and  which  are  not  identified  in  the  Long-Range 
Study.  ^ 

1 have  discussed  the  problems  in  identifying 
and  assembling  scientific  and  management 
iiiformation  in  the  home  economics  area  not 
because  they  are  unique  to  your  particular 
field  of  interest  but  becausethey  are  indicative 
of  the  problems  which  face  scientists  and 
administrators  in  all  research  areas  in  the 
Department  and  in  the  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations. 


Establishment  of  CRB 

Simultaneously  we  were  faced  with  increas- 
ing demands  from  Congress,  from  industry, 
and  from  within  Government  for  better  and 
more  complete  information  on  our  combined 
USDA-SAES  research  program.  This  led  Dr. 
Nyle  C.  Brady,  then  Director  of  Science  and 
Education,  to  establish  a Project  System  Task 
Force  in  July  1964.  The  present  effort  to 
develop  an  effective  Current  Research  Infor- 
mation System  is  really  the  culmination  of  the 
efforts  of  this  task  force.  The  Current  Research 
Information  System,  widely  known- -and  we 
hope  affectionately- -as  CRIS,  was  officially  es- 


tablished in  April  1966,  CRIS  will  be  ar 
automated  information  storage  and  retrieval 
system  and  will  be  designed  to  do  two  things: 

1.  Improve  communications  among  scien- 
tists with  regard  to  research  which  is 
presently  under  way. 

2.  Provide  more  effective  management  in- 
formation on  the  total  research  programs 
of  the  State  stations  and  the  USDA. 

CRIS  has  been  planned  in  three  phases. 
Phase  I,  which  is  now  complete,  was  a survey 
of  needs  and  a preliminary  systems  design 
study.  Phase  II,  the  contract  for  which  has 
just  been  awarded,  is  the  implementation  of  the 
system.  It  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  12 
months.  It  will  include  the  development  of 
forms,  development  of  machine  programs  and 
software,  collection  and  insertion  of  project 
data  into  the  system  and  testing  ...nd  debugging 
of  the  systems  operation.  Phase  HI,  also 
scheduled  for  12  months,  originally  called  for 
contract  operation  of  the  system,  including 
training  of  USDA  personnel  in  operating  pro- 
cedures looking  toward  direct  operation  by 
USDA,  We  are  presently  reviewing  the  need 
for  Phase  HI  and  USDA  staff  may  take  over 
full  operation  at  the  end  of  Phase  H. 

The  system  as  it  is  currently  being  imple- 
mented provides  for  three  subsystems. 

1.  A management  information  subsystem. 

2.  A scientific  iiiformation  subsystem. 

3.  An  inquiries  subsystem. 

Management  information  and  the  scientific 

iiiformation  will  be  stored  on  magnetic  tape. 
The  inquiries  subsystem  will  involve  an 
inverted  file  of  project  identifications  on 
random  access  disk  storage  which  will  permit 
direct  referral  to  the  projects  containing  the 
desired  information. 

The  management  information  subsystem  will 
contain  for  each  project  the  dollars  allocated 
to  that  project  from  each  source  of  funds.  It 
will  contain  man  power  allocations  by  types  of 
man  power- -scientists,  professional  support, 
and  sub -professional  support.  It  will  also 
contain,  of  course,  the  title  of  the  project, 
the  name  of  the  project  leader,  and  the  institu- 
tion or  USDA  agency  conducting  the  work  and 
the  identify  of  any  cooperators. 

The  scientific  information  subsystem  will 
contain  a brief  description  of  the  project  ob- 
jectives, plan  of  work,  progress,  and  a list  of 
publications  resulting  from  the  research. 

The  inquiries  subsystem  will  contain  key- 
words which  describe  each  project  - as  many 
as  10  or  even  15  keywords  per  project.  It  will 
also  contain  classification  data  for  each  project 
which  will  permit  identification  by  activity,  by 
commodity  or  resource,  or  by  field  of  science. 
You  will  recognize  these  classifications  as 
those  used  in  the  Long-Range  Study  and  pro. 
vided  by  the  stations  on  CSRS  Form  141  and  by 
the  USDA  agencies  on  Form  T-2. 

Lest  you  be  alarmed  that  all  of  this  infor- 
mation gathering  will  be  an  overwhelming 
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chore,  let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  the 
information  which  is  presently  being  provided 
by  the  State  stations  through  the  project 
outline  and  Form  20,  the  annual  program 
submission,  the  annual  financial  report,  and 
the  annual  progress  report  will  provide  nearly 
all  the  basic  information  needed  for  the  system. 
Changes  in  timing  or  format  and  some  consoli- 
dation of  present  reporting  procedures  will 
probably  be  required,  but  we  don't  expect 
material  changes  in  presentfiscal or  scientific 
record  keeping  procedures  at  the  State  stations . 
The  individual  experiment  station  project  will 
continue  to  be  the  principal  reporting  unit  for 
the  State  stations;  and  will  be  the  basic 
financial,  management,  and  scientific  infor- 
mation building  block  of  the  State  portion  of 
the  system. 

Similarly*  in  the  USDA  agencies,  we  expect 
that  most  existing  line  projects  will  convert 
readily  into  the  work  units  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  USDA  portion  of  the  system.  The  principal 
difference  between  the  present  line  project 
and  the  new  work  unit  is  that  the  work  unit 
will  reflect  work  on  a specific  identifiable 
problem  at  a single  location.  Line  projects,  in 
many  instances,  have  covered  research  at 
several  locations. 


Better  Analysis  of  Information 

CRTS  is  being  designed  to  utilize  as  much  as 
possible  of  existing  report  procedures  and  to 
adapt  them  to  the  latest  developments  in  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment,  to  provide 
better  analysis  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion, We  are  working  hard  to  simplify  existing 
procedures  and  to  prevent  CRIS  from  merely 
adding  one  more  layer  to  an  already  onerous 
reporting  system. 

Our  present  plans  are  to  design,  implement, 
and  operate  the  GRIS  program  with  funds 
available  to  USDA.  The  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service,  together  with  other  research 
agencies  of  the  Department,  will  contribute  to 
these  costs.  We  do  not,  at  this  time,  anticipate 
charges  for  routine  use  of  the  system.  Charges 
may  be  necessary,  however,  for  special, 
complex,  and  expensive  searches  andanalysis. 

Let  us  look,  for  a minute  or  two,  at  just  how 
CRIS  will  operate.  As  has  already  been  indi- 
cated, CRIS  will  serve  two  groups --the 
research  scientists  and  the  researchadminis- 
trators. 

A scientist  wishing  to  know  about  related 
work  in  his  own  field  of  interest  will  be  able 
to  query  CRIS  and  receive  back  a listing  of 
the  specific  projects  which  fit  his  inquiry.  The 
listing  will  include  who  is  doing  the  work, 
where  it  is  being  done,  the  nature  of  the  work, 
statements  of  progress,  and  citations  to  publi- 
cations resulting  from  the  research.  Inquiries 
will  need  to  be  carefully  prepared  to  identify 
the  specific  area  of  interest. 


Obviously,  this  brief  summary  won’t  provide 
all  the  scientific  information  a researcher  will 
want.  It  will,  however,  give  him  a lead  as  to  the 
particular  individuals  with  whom  he  should 
correspond  if  he  finds  some  particularly 
intriguing  research  about  which  he  desires 
more  information. 

From  the  management  standpoint,  we  in 
Washington  on  many  occasions  have  needed 
information  on  research  programs  and  simply 
have  not  had  it  readily  available  or  not  available 
in  the  proper  form.  Mostly,  these  requests 
have  been  for  reasonably  accurate  estimates 
of  dollars  or  man-years  being  spent  on  par- 
ticular lines  of  research  at  particular  loca- 
tions or  on  specific  commodities.  Many  times 
we  have  telephoned  or  written  several  or  all 
stations  to  obtain  the  needed  information. 

There  have  been  wide- ranging  surveys 
periodically  to  provide  information  for  planning 
purposes.  The  Whitten  Report,  the  livestock 
study  and  the  Long-Range  Study  are  recent 
examples  which  have  involved  all  the  stations. 

The  ability  of  CRIS  to  aggregate  information 
in  a wide  variety  of  ways  should  provide  the 
answers  needed  to  meet  recurrent  report 
requirements  and  many  special  report  re- 
quirements, We  believe  that  this  capacity  will 
be  most  helpful  in  reducing  the  burden  of 
requests  for  special  information  from  the 
State  stations. 


Compatible  Astern 

An  agricultural  research  information  system 
cannot  operate  in  a vacuum  or  in  isolation.  It 
must  be  closely  associated  with  other  research 
information  systems  and  with  the  published 
literature.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we 
look  at  CRIS  in  the  context  of  the  total  in- 
formation storage  and  retrieval  problem  which 
faces  the  entire  research  and  development 
community.  CRIS  is  the  USDA-SAES  approach 
to  meeting  management  and  scientific  infor- 
mation needs  in  the  agricultural  research 
sector.  We  must  be  sure  it  is  compatible  with 
other  efforts  in  Government  to  identify  and 
aggregate  total  research  programs. 

The  Federal  Government  alone,  this  year 
budgeted  $16.5  billion  for  R & D.  The  lion's 
share  of  this  will  go,  of  course,  to  DOD, 
NASA,  NSF,  NIH  and  AEC  but  there  are 
innumerable  other  Government  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  R & D picture.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  for  anyone  to  obtain  a reasonable 
Overview  of  this  tremendous  program.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  doesn't  have  a satisfactory 
overview--neither  dcos  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology, 

Obviously,  there  are  large  segments  of  the 
total  R & D program  which  can  readily  be 
identified --such  areas  as  space  vehicle,  im- 
proved radar  protection,  and  specific  medical 
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research.  But  there  are  literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  other  research  efforts  in  a score 
or  more  agencies  which  cannot  readily  be 
aggregated  under  present  procedures.  Water 
research,  for  example,  is  being  conducted  inat 
least  26  separate  Federal  agencies  and  there 
is  work  associated  with  water  problems  in  as 
many  as  150  Federal  agencies.  The  National 
Referral  Center  for  Science  and  Technology 
lists  434  organizations  in  the  water  field  in 
■ its  Directory  of  Information  Services  in  the 

United  States. 

I'm  not  sure  how  many  agencies  conduct 
research  or  operations  in  areas  relating  to 
* home  economics,  but  it  must  be  a considerable 

number. 

With  this  wide  diffusion  of  effort  among 
different  agencies  there  is  at  present  no 
satis^ctory  way  of  obtaining  a picture  of  the 
total  research  and  development  program  or  of 
effectively  coordinating  it, 

A first  step  in  developing  a Government- wide 
information  system  has  recently  been  takenby 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, A task  force  of  the  Federal  Council 
has  reconrunended  the  establishment  of  a 
national  information  storage  and  retrieval 
system  to  cover  all  federally  supported  re- 
search, Exploratory  conversations  are  now 
going  on  among  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
such  a system. 

In  the  development  of  CRIS  we  have  been 
very  much  aware  of  this  possible  national 
system  and  are  doing  all  possible  to  make 
certain  that  we  will  be  compatible  /ith  such  a 
system. 

In  the  development  of  CRIS  we  have  also 
worked  closely  with  the  Science  Information 
Exchange,  7 lis  is  the  nearest  thing  we  have 
at  present  in  the  Federal  Government  to  a 
Government -wide  research  information  ex- 
change; presumably  it  wiU  have  a role  in  any 
national  system  which  may  develop.  SIE  h?s 
some  100,000  projects  in  its  files.  These 
come  from  most  Government  research  agen- 
cies, from  about  125  research  foundations, 
and  from  many  State  agencies.  All  of  the  USD  A 
and  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
research  on  which  we  have  received  Form  20 *s 
is  included  in  the  SIE  system.  We  will  continue 
to  work  closely  with  SIE  in  exchanging  in- 
formation. We  will  provide  SIE  with  information 
on  the  research  supported  by  USDA  and  the 
State  stations  and  will  receive  from  them 
V information  on  related  work  being  supported 

by  other  agencies  and  foundations.  In  general, 
SIE  does  not  obtain  as  much  information  on  each 
project  as  will  CRIS,  so  the  information 
fr  available  from  SIE  on  related  research  is 

likely  to  be  less  complete  than  that  available 
from  CRIS, 

The  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Technical 
Information  (COSATI)  also  is  concerned  with 
improving  the  flow  of  information  in  the 
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scientific  and  technical  area  and  has  task  forces 
working  on: 

1,  Developing  compatible  reporting  sys- 
tems. 

Z.  Techniques  and  systems  for  information 
storage  and  retrieval, 

3.  Management  of  information  activities. 

4.  Formats  for  presenting  information. 

5.  International  information  exchange. 

6.  Other  aspects  of  improved  communica- 
tion. 


At  the  Executive  Department  level  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Agency  have  agreed  on 
similar  report  forms  containing  26  common 
data  elements  for  reporting  on- going  research. 
The  common  data  elements  are  entered  into 
computerized  information  systems  and  can  be 
freely  transferred  between  these  two  agencies 
as  they  keep  each  other  informed  about  their 
research  activities. 

The  Defense  Documentation  Center  and 
Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Information  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  both  of  which  have  been  organized 
within  the  past  few  years,  provide  copies  of 
published  material  in  the  scientific  area. 

A more  specialized  information  system  in  the 
medical  area  is  MEDLARS  - the  Medical  Lit- 
erature Analysis  and  Retrieval  System  which 
is  a part  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health, 

And  finally,  our  National  Agricultural 
Library  has  awarded  a contract  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  improved  and  automated 
system  for  retrieval  of  published  information. 
CRIS  will  be  fully  compatible  with  the  National 
Agricultural  Library.  We  plan,  for  example, 
to  use  the  vocabulary  which  is  being  developed 
by  them  and  are  working  with  them  to  include 
terms  we  will  need.  In  addition  we  plan  to  use 
uniform  search  techniques  and  we  fullyantici- 
pate  sharing  the  same  data  processing  equip- 
ment. We  envisage  a request  coming  in  from 
a scientist  which  will  be  answered  by  a 
printout  of  relevant  research  projects  from 
CRIS  and  relevant  publications  provided  by  a 
joint  search  routine  of  CRIS  and  the  National 
Agricultural  Library. 

This  many-pronged  effort  to  improve  in- 
formation flow  and  retrieval  in  the  research 
and  development  area  is  an  indication  of  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  problem  is  viewed. 
In  CRIS  we  are  trying  to  profit  from  the 
experiences  of  the  existing  programs  and  are 
designing  our  system  to  meet  as  many  of  the 
merging  needs  as  we  can  foresee. 

We  are  hopeful,  too,  that  as  the  State 
stations  develop  information  retrieval  systems 
for  their  own  internal  use  we  can  arrange 
for  direct  tape  transfer  of  data  between  CRIS 
and  the  State  systems  sothat  we  can  effectively 
complement  each  other. 
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We  are  sure  that  when  CRIS  is  operational 
you  will  find  many  uses  for  the  information 
we  will  be  able  to  provide.  The  improved 
availability  of  information  to  the  scientist  and 
to  the  administrator--at  all  levels — will  more 


than  repay  the  investment  in  time  and  effort 
you  will  be  asked  to  make  in  providing  the 
basic  project  information  for  the  CRIS  pro- 
gram. 


ROLE  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


T.  S.  Ronningen 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
U*S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


I would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  how  the 
Long-Range  Study  grouplookedatthe Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service  (CSRS)*  First  of 
all,  I note  with  considerable  satisfaction  that 
CSRS  is  mentioned  both  under  the  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  and  under  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  I would  like  to 
read  a few  paragraphs  from  the  report  which 
reflects  our  role. 

"Throughout  the  years  the  CSRS  staff  has 
assisted  the  station  director  in  developing  a 
strong  research  program  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people.  CSRS  provides  assistance  to  the 
station  directors  in  coordinating  research 
among  State  stations  and  between  the  State 
stations  and  the  U*S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  assistance  includes  participation  inlong- 
range  program  development  of  budget  requests 
to  support  these  programs.** 

There  is  a paragraph  on  coordination,  also  to 
eliminate  nones  s ential  duplication,  help  identify 
important  problems  and  marshall  resources 
which  can  be  directed  towards  the  solution  of 
speciRc  problems  and  a coordinated  program. 
Again,  I remind  you  that  there  is  wording  in 
the  Hatch  Act  for  which  we  have  responsibility 
as  representatives  of  the  Secretary  for  coordi- 
nation among  the  States  and  bet\-/een  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  paragraph 
reads  as  follows: 

**The  research  programs  of  State  stations 
reflect  the  knowledge,  judgment  and  advice  of 
individual  scientists,  scientists,  administra- 
tors, commodity  groups,  farm  organizations, 
individuals  and  many  formal  and  informal 
groups  serving  in  advisory  capacities.** 

The  report  also  mentions  that  regional 
research  projects  are  planned  and  coordinated 
through  joint  efforts  of  interested  states  and 
USDA.  I remind  you  that  a regional  research 
section  is  a part  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

The  study  refers  to  the  cooperative  forest 
research  under  the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act, 
including  programs  of  nine  State-supported 
foresti'y  schools  at  non-land-grant  institutions. 
Their  cooperative  work  is  conducted,  coordi- 
nated and  funded  in  a manner  similar  to  the 


programs  at  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations . 

I refer  you  to  another  paragraph  on  page 
196  of  the  Long-Range  Study.  It  reads  as 
follows:  "Offices  and  laboratories  judged  to 
be  inadequate  and  thatmustbe  replaced  include 
1.5  million  square  feet  of  space.  Additional 
space  will  be  required  for  nearly  8,000  new 
full-time  scientists  needed  for  the  recom- 
mended program  expansion.  More  than  9 
million  square  feet  of  space  will  be  needed 
for  such  program  increases.  The  total  new 
office  and  laboratory  space  needed  for  the 
next  decade  adds  up  to  nearly  1 1 million  square 
feet  or  an  approximate  100  percent  increse 
in  the  good  to  excellent  space  reported  in  the 
1965  inventory.*' 

‘ I would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the 
prospects  for  funding  such  space  are  very 
good  under  P.L.  88-74,  the  Physical  Facilities 
Act.  The  1968  budget  askings  call  for  $2 
million.  You  may  be  aware  that  the  NASUIX3C 
has  endorsed  the  proposal  ofESCOP  to  request 
$12  million  each  year  for  physical  facilities 
support  under  this  Act. 

We  are  trying  to  relate  the  projections  of 
the  Long-Range  Study  to  justification  of  funds 
under  P.L.  88-74.  We  insist  in  the  proposal 
submitted  to  us  that  the  research  to  be  done 
in  the  new  facility  or  refurbished  laboratory 
be  clearly  defined.  We  feel  this  justifiable 
because  this  is  the  way  that  we  tie  the  needs 
for  facilities  to  the  need  for  research  programs. 
We  can  assure  you  that  wc  will  continue  to 
use  this  Act  as  well  as  the  Hatch  Act  and  the 
Mclntire-Stennis  Act  to  try  to  carry  out  the 
intents  of  the  Long-Range Studyandthevarious 
ways  in  which  the  directors*  groups  and 
representatives  interpret  projections  and 
needs. 

We  are  cooperating  with  directors  in  working 
up  data  requested  from  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  by  Director  T.  W.  Dowe, 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Subcommittee  of 
ESCOP.  Each  station  has  been  asked  how  they 
would  propose  to  assign  increased  funds  to 
research  areas  consistent  with  the  framework 
and  guidelines  of  the  Long-Range  Study. 
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You  recognize  that  this  first  precommitment 
probably  will  not  be  in  line  with  the  blueprint 
of  the  national  plan,  bo,  these  estimates  will 
have  to  go  through  several  approximations.  We 
intend  to  be  as  cooperative  as  our  resources 
will  permit  us  to,  to  help  the  directors  resolve 
the  differences. 

Also,  as  Director  Browning  pointed  out,  we 
are  working  with  the  directors  and  with  the 
Department  in  developing  a common  basis  for 


a 1969  Fiscal  "Year  budget  proposal.  This,  too, 
must  be  consistent  with  the  long- range  projec- 
tions. We  intend  to  use  the  Hatch  Act  and  the 
Mclntire-Scennis  Acts,  which  are  institutional 
grant  acts,  as  the  primary  basis  for  securing 
funds  to  implement  the  long- range  projections. 
As  George  Browning  pointed  out  so  well,  we 
need  to  work  on  this  together.  We  hope  you  will 
include  us  on  whatever  you  think  is  pertinent 
in  achieving  the  goals  intheLong-RangeStudy. 


PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AT  THE  STATION  LEVEL 


H,  R,  Fortmann 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


This  is  my  first  visit  to  the  campus  of  this 
distinguished  University.  It  is  indeeda  pleasant 
setting  with  most  commodious  accommoda- 
tions. However,  in  viewof  the  hazardous  nature 
of  my  topic  I may  be  well  advised  to  adopt 
the  motto  and  modus  operandi  of  the  Crimson 
Tide:  "Be  quick;  be  mobile;  hit  'em  first; 

hit  'em  hard;  keep  them  off  balance:  keep 
them  guessing;  and  do  it  all  with  a smile  and 
a southern  drawl."  Despite  the  obvious  success 
of  those  tactics  I'm  going  to  proceed  with  due 
deliberation  and  all  possible  caution. 

When  Mrs.  Hard  first  sent  a copy  of  the 
proposed  program  to  me. . .back  in  February.  . . 
I immediately  recognized thatGeorge  Browning 
had  the  choicetopic  on  this  morning’s  program. 
His  was  a safe  topic. . .strictly  a factual 
accounting  of  what  has  been  done.  Of  course, 
as  I knew  he  would,  George  has  done  a superb 
job. 

But  with  my  topic,  I'm  a man  in  double  or 
maybe  even  triple  jeopardy.  If  I don't  make 
specific  proposals  and  suggest  the  mechanism 
to  implement  them,  I will  rightly  be  accused 
of  defaulting  my  assignment.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  the  danger  of  suggesting  commitments 
which  I may  later  regret;  for  which  some  of 
my  colleagues  will  castigate  me;  and  which 
our  colleagues  in  home  economics  and  human 
development  will  expect  us  to  honor  and  fulfill, 

A program  of  research  is  the  result,  the 
concrete  evidence,  of  a series  of  sequential 
as  well  as  concomitantactivities  and  decisions. 
For  discussion  purposes  there  are  4 steps  in 
the  development  of  a research  program: 

1.  Recognition  of  problems. 

2.  Deciding  that  these  problems  fall  within 
our  purview  to  attempt  to  solve. 

3.  Proposing  the  research  to  solve  the 
problems. 

4.  Providing  the  resources  to  get  the  re- 
search  done. 

Problems  are  the  obstacles  between  us  and 
the  "good  life",  or  stated  more  e.-oquently, 
they  are  the  deterrents  to  achieving  our  goals. 


They  may  be  as  simple  as  starvation.  . . as 
exotic  as  the  search  for  an  orchid  that  will 
beautify  the  roadbanks  of  rural  Nebraska,  or  as 
elegant  as  developing  a mathematical  proof. 

The  decision  that  a problem  "belongs  to  us" 
frequently  rests  on  precedent.  "We  have  always 
done  this  kind  of  research",  "Don't  tread  on  my 
sacred  territory."  While  I'll  not  bother  to 
defend  this  stand,  it  does  have  merits  as  well  as 
obvious  shortcomings.  Whatever  the  basis,  the 
decision  must  be  made  that  the  problem  is  part 
of  our  research  province  before  we  proceed. 

Development  of  research  proposals  to  re- 
solve problems  is  inextricably  intertwined  with 
resources-  There  are  five  kinds  of  resources 
essential  to  research  performance: 

1.  The  imagination  and  ingenuity  of  dedi- 
cated scientists. 

2.  The  methodology  of  research. 

3.  A place  to  do  research  and  the  things  to 
do  it  with.  This  includes  buildings,  lab- 
oratories, libraries,  computers,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  materials. 

4.  Support  personnel:  Technical,  clerical, 
and  labor  to  do  the  "heavy"  work. 

5.  An  administrative  organization  to  insure 
that  the  details  of  obtaining  the  other 
resources  do  notundulyimpedetheactual 
process  of  solving  problems . 

Clearly  research  projects  must  be  developed 
and  executed  by  scientists..  . the  first  and  most 
important  resource  of  the  five  I have  listed. 

The  aocument,  "A  National  Program  of 
Research  For  Agriculture,"  represents  an 
interesting  effort  and  (I  think  I may  safely  and 
with  appropriate  humility  say  by  quoting  others) 
it  represents  a significant  contribution  in  pro- 
gram planning  and  development.  This  document 
has  shortcomings,  but  I say  without  equivoca- 
tion that  it  provides  a remarkably  useful  point 
to  start  from  as  well  as  to  work  toward. 

The  document  includes  information,  guide- 
lines, and  methodology  on  current  and  future 
needs,  goals,  currentprogram(inventory)anda 
mechanism  for  updating  it.  and  projections  of 
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research  effort  needed  to  achieve  our  goals 
a^d  meet  our  needs.  If  the  states  are  to  imple- 
ment their  share  of  the  Long-Range  Research 
Program,  four  actions  are  required. 

1.  They  must  affirm  the  contents  of  the 
Long-Range  Report  or  they  must  propose 
and  justify  modifications. 

2.  They  must  assist  in  determining  the 
portions  of  the  Long-Range  Program  tliat 
are  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
stations  and  of  the  Department.  This  is  a 
most  complex  problem.  It  was  one  of  the 
charges  assignedtothe  Long-Range  Study 
Task  Force.  Suggestions  were  made,  but 
no  agreement  was  reached.  The  division 
of  responsibility  that  is  devised  must 
consider  the  ways  and  means  to  provide 
the  resources  to  carry  out  the  program, . . 
not  only  the  fiindo  to  support  programs , but 
those  to  provide  the  facilities  to  house  the 
38  percent  increase  in  program  to  1972 
and  the  75  percent  increase  recommended 
by  1977.  Lest  you  feel  complacent  about 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing the  dollars,  I remind  you  that  the 
Long-Range  Projection  presumes  there 
will  be  a 6 percent  annual  increase  in 
costs  to  maintain  the  current  level  of 
program. 

The  figures  in  Table  1 show  no  costs 
for  capital  expenditures  for  buildings  and 
^cilities,  and  they  show  nothing  of  the 
costs  for  achieving  a 38perce.it  increase 
in  program  by  1972,  as  shown  in  Table  2. 

To  achieve  a 38  percent  increase  in 
program  by  1972,  we  will  need  208  percent 
as  many  dollars  as  we  had  in  1965 
(Table  3). 

3.  The  third  step  will  be  for  the  state 
stations  to  develop  the  details  of  the  re- 
search program  which  will  enable  them  to 
resolve  their  responsibilities, 

4.  Finally,  the  stations  must  decide  what 
each  will  do.  The  summation  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  53  state  stations  is  the 
National  SA£S  program. 

Table  1.— Cost  of  maintaining  level  of  1965 

Firogram 


Year 

j Percent 

SAES 

USDA 

Million  Dollars 

1965 

100.0 

227 

167 

1966 

106.0 

241 

177 

1967 

112.3 

255 

188 

1968 

119.1 

270 

199 

1969 

126.2 

286 

211 

1970 

133.8 

304 

223 

1971 

141.9 

322 

237 

1972 

150.4 

341 

251 

Table  2.— Cost  In  1972  of  a program  increased 
by  38  percent  on  the  basis  of  1965  dollars 


Year 

1 

1 

Scientific 

man-years 

Proposed 
expenditures 
($  million) 

SAES 

USDA 

fAES 

USDA 

1965 

6102 

4083 

227 

167 

1972 ...... 

8421 

5635 

472 

347 

Increase. . 

2319 

1552 

245 

180 

Table  3.— Coo^arlson  of  research  in  1965  and 

1972 


Year 


Scientific  man-years 


Dollars 


Percent  Percent 

1965  100  100 

1972  138  208 


Development  and  support  of  research 
projects  at  individual  stations  is  really  the 
creation  and  execution  of  a research  program. 
The  details  must  be  conceived  and  carried  out 
by  working  scientists.  Administrators  can 
suggest  needs  and  they  influence  programs  by 
helping  determine  the  kinds  of  scientists  that 
are  hired  and  very  importantly  by  the  level  of 
support  provided  to  research  projects  and 
areas. 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  how  we  are  going  to 
implement  the  Ix>ng- Range  Program  in  three 
states;  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, This  modest  consortium  may  serve  as  a 
model  of  what  must  be  done  in  each  of  the  four 
regions  and  ultimately  for  the  50  states  or  53 
agricultural  eiq>eriment  stations  combined.  As 
most  of  you  know,  the  southern,  northcentral 
and  western  regions  have  regional  directors 
who  will  exercise  leadership  in  coordinating 
these  efforts. 

In  the  Northeast  Region  we  are  functioning 
as  sub-regional  units.  The  three  states  Ilisted 
are  under  a full  head  of  steam  with  what  we 
have  dubbed  our  NJYPARC  Project.  For  the 
record,  this  project  was  inititiated  over  three 
years  ago.  It  reflects  a logical  effort  to 
integrate  and  coordinate  the  research  efforts 
of  continguous  states.  It  has  the  obvious  ob- 
jective of  maximizing  the  return  from  our 
research  dollars.  We  have  had  a background 
of  experience  of  meetings,  planning  sessions, 
etc.,  involving  administrators  from  research 
and  extension  and  key  staff  personnel. 

The  essence  of  our  program,  as  we  have 
expanded  and  developed  it  since  the  Long-Range 
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THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  RESPONSffilLITY 


* 

i 
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Virginia  Trotter,  University  of  Nebraska 
Doretta  Hoffman,  Kansas  State  University 


You  will  note  tliat  Doretta  Hoffman's  name 
is  on  the  program  to  present  this  topic.  I am 
speaking  for  Dr.  Hoffman  today  because  she 
could  not  be  here.  She  sends  her  deepest 
regrets.  She  worked  very  hard  with  the  Long- 


Pange  Study  group.  She  was  one  of  the  six 
experiment  station  members  on  the  joint 
Task  Force,  and,  as  Dr.  Browning  said,  she 
really  added  a lot  to  the  group  and  did  a job 
that  no  One  else  could  do.  We  owe  her  and  the 
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This  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Virginia  Trotter,  University  of  Nebraska, 
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Report  became  available,  involves  just  a few 
straightforward  components, 

1.  The  administrative  staffs  of  the  four 
experiment  stations  in  our  three  states 
have  met  to  assess  procedures  and  the 
mechanics  to  involve  our  combined  re- 
search staffs  in  the  planning  of  our 
pvogram  and  the  subsequent  execution. 

In  this  process  we  have  made  extensive 
use  of  the  research  inventory  and  the 
Long-Range  Study.  This  includes  detailed 
information  for  our  individual  states,  for 
the  three  states  combined,  for  the  North- 
east and  nationally.  We  have  this  data  in 
terms  of  dollars,  scientist-man- years, 
and  $/SMY.  We  have  it  by  commodities, 
activities,  and  fields  of  science.  We  have 
it  by  problem  areas  under  the  nine 
research  goals.  When  appropriate,  we 
have  commodity  sub-totals  under  problem 
areas.  And  we  now  have  it  for  the  three 
fiscal  years — 1965,  1966  and  1967.  Any 
information  which  serves  a useful  purpose 
has  been  or  will  be  made  available  to 
staff.  I need  not  emphasize  the  value  of 
providing  adequate  information  in  a 
meaningful,  comprehensible  form  on  past 
and  current  programs. 

2.  The  next  step  is  formationof  9 NJYPARC 
task  forces  which  will  serve  a function 
parallel  to  the  33  national  task  forces, 
and  as  a steering  committee  in  what  will 
be  a continuing  coordinationprocess. 

There  is  neither  need  nor  value  L-i 
justifying  the  fact  that  we  will  be  or- 
ganized as  9 task  forces.  In  fact  we  may 
add  to  or  combine  some.  These  ninetask 
forces  are:  forage  crops  and  other  field 
crops,  livestock,  fruits,  vegetables, 
ornamentals , human  resource  develop- 
ment, natural  resources,  environmental 
pollution,  and  food  science  and  marketing. 
A tenth  task  force  on  general  economic 
research  was  added  later. 

The  Hrst  task  force,  forage  crops  and 
other  field  crops,  met  last  (Friday 
(March  31,  1967).  Each  state  had  7 to  10 
delegates  representing  breeding,  man- 
agement, pathology,  entomology,  mech- 
anization, utilization,  and  economics. 


3,  The  details  of  how  a task  force  will 
function  are  important  but  need  not  be 
detailed  here.  The  individuals,  some  of 
whom  are  department  heads,  will  head 
subcommittees  which  will  accomplish  the 
monumental  task  of  assembling  the  in- 
formation and  recommendations  encom- 
passing all  commodities  and  the  needs 
of  all  our  constituents. 

The  following  charge*  will  be  isued  to 
each  task  force: 

u.  Define  and  describe  the  problems 
which  confront  our  constituents  and 
which  fall  within  the  purview  and 
competence  of  the  disciplines  repre- 
sented heie  to  solve  (or  to  research). 

b.  Define  the  research  neededto provide 
solutions  to  these  problems,  Th*s 
should  include  a general  indication 
of  the  resources  that  will  be  re- 
quired, 

c.  Assign  priority  to  this  research.  For 
the  record,  may  I state  loudly  and 
clearly  that  the  most  logical  expres- 
sion of  priority  is  in  terms  of  level 
of  support  at  a specific  point  in  time. 

d.  Provide  recommendations  on  where 
the  research  might  best  be  done  to 
meet  the  total  needs  of  our  three 
states.  This  should  take  into  account 
present  and  future  competence  and 
facilities.  It  must  recognize  the 
overall  limitation  of  resources.  The 
recommendation  may  suggest  one  or 
more  states.  It  may  recommend  con- 
centration at  One  location  by  either  a 
state  station  or  the  USDA  or  any  of 
the  possible  combinations  of  effort. 

Well  that's  about  it. 

We  identify  our  job. 

We  decide  how  to  do  it. 

We  decide  where  to  do  it. 

We  decide  v^o  shall  do  it. 

We  provide  the  resources  £o  do  it. 

And  then  we  do  it. 

And  when  the  inscrutable  sphinx  who  stands 
by  the  side  of  the  road  poses  her  question 
to  us,  *What  is  the  meaning  of  this  day?'  we 
may  be  wrong  but  we  will  give  her  an  answer. 
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other  members  of  thetoval  12-man  Department 
and  State  Committee  a vote  of  thanks  and 
gratitude  for  this  monumental  document  that 
may  be  one  of  the  mosc  important  guides  to 
future  agricultural  research  supported  by 
federal  funds . 

We  were  pleased  when  ESCOP  set  up  the 
group  to  work  with  the  USDA  that  a home 
economist  was  included  as  one  of  the  group. 
We  in  home  economics  have  been  a vital  part 
of  the  study. 

When  evaluating  fundamental  research,  the 
following  statements  are  some  that  can  be 
related  directly  to  home  economics  research: 

Vital  public  interest  and  a thorough,  syste- 
matic program  is  essential. 

American  &milies*  welfare  is  closely  tied 
to  agriculture. 

The  needs  of  rural  people  are  especially 
important  in  a time  of  dramatic  change. 

Home  economics  research  is  a vital  part 
of  the  overall  research  program  inagriculture. 
Research  to  adequately  fulfill  the  goals  set 
forth  in  the  study  requires  scientists  who  have 
a background  in  home  economics.  In  some 
goals,  home  economics  will  have  to  provide 
the  major  effort;  in  others  it  will  assist  in 
reaching  the  goal  set  forth. 

The  goals  that  we  believe  are  particularly 
related  to  home  economics  directly  or  in- 
directly are  numbers  IV  through  X: 

IV,  Product  development  and  quality 
V,  Ei^cicncy  in  the  marketing  system 
VL  Expand  export  markets  and  assist 
developing  countries 


Vn.  Consumer  health,  nutritionandwell- 
being 

VIII.  Raise  level  of  living  of  rural  people 

IX.  Improve  community  services  and 
environment 

X.  Basic  research 

In  some  of  these  we  have  a much  larger  part 
to  play  than  in  others,  and  probably  the  greatest 
emphasis  will  be  on  number  VII,  VIII,  and 
possibly  IX.  But  we  do  have  a part  in  these  other 
areas  as  well. 

To  understand  the  role  that  home  economics 
plays  in  implementing  research  plans,  let's 
take  a look  at  the  classification  system  in 
Table  1. 

To  bring  the  way  the  system  works  a little 
bit  closer  home,  we  have  selected  three  home 
economics  research  projects  as  examples  of 
classification  procedures.  Each  project  is 
classified  by  activity,  by  commodity  or  re- 
source, and  by  field  of  science.  The  first 
example  used  is  entitled  Pattern  of  Major  Fi- 
nancial Decisions  and  Crises  in  the  Family 
Life  Cycle.  The  second  example  is  Vitamin  Bi . 
Content  of  Red  Meats.  The  third  example  is 
A Teaching -Learning  Design  for  Home  Eco- 
nomics in  Secondary  Schools  and  Extension  in 
Rural  Nebraska.  The  classifications  for  the 
research  projects  are  given  in  Table  2. 

Let's  consider  who  performed  agricultural 
research  in  1965.  For  exaixq>le,  in  Goals  VII 
and  Vm  the  State  experiment  stations  con- 
ducted more  research  than  USDA  or  industry, 
and  home  economics  had  a large  responsibility 


Table  1.— Classification  system 


A.  Activity 

Coonnodity  or  resouroe 

C.  Field  of  Science 

I.  Conservation  Development 

1 

I.  Natural  Resources 

I.  Biological 

and  Use  of  Resoumes 

1.  Soil 

1.  Biochemistry 

2.  Water 

2.  Biology-App. 

II.  Protection  from  Losses 

3.  Watersheds 

3.  Biology-Mol. 

Caused  by 

4.  Air  and  climate 

4.  Entomology 

5.  Insects 

5.  Recreational 

5.  Genetics 

6.  Diseases 

6.  Forests 

6.  Immunology 

7.  Weeds 

7.  Range 

7,  Microbiology 

8.  iVildlife 

3.  Hematology 

III.  Efficient  Production 

9,  Nutrition 

II.  Crops 

10.  Parasitology 

IV.  Product  Development 

11.  Pathology 

III.  Animals 

12.  Pharmacology 

V.  Efficient  Itorketii^ 

29.  Poultry 

13.  Physiology 

30.  Beef 

14.  Virology 

VI.  Consxmer  Use 

31.  Dairy 

32.  Swine 

II.  Physical 

VII,  Economic  and  Social  Devel- 

33. Sheep 

opment 

III.  Social  and  Behavioral 

IV.  Ifeui  Made 

V.  Human  and  Institutional 
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Taole  2. — Classification  procedures 


Each  project  was  given  3 classifications 


A — By  Activity 29  categories 

B — By  Commodity  or  Resource 49  categories 

C — By  Field  of  Science 32  categories 


Exan^jle  1 — Pattern  of  major  financial  decision  and  crises  in  the  family  life  cycle 
A — 24  Quality  of  family  living,  including  management  and  use  of  time. 


money  and  other  resources 100^ 

B — 41  The  family  and  its  members 100^ 

C — 26  Economics 60^ 

C--32  Sociology 40^ 

Example  2 — Vitamin  Bi  content  of  red  meats 

A — 23  Nutritional  value 100;6 

B**30  Beef •##••••  + + •••++••••••••••••  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  + ••••  + •••  + • ^0^ 

B"32  Swine 3$^ 

B^*33  Sheep# ••#••••••#•••••••••#•••••#•••••••##••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  1^^ 

C — 15  Chemistry,  analytical 100^ 


Example  3 — A teaching-learning  design  for  Home  Economics  in  secondary  schools  and 
extension  in  rural  Nebraska 


A — 27  In^irovement  of  social  well-being,  including  social  seirvices  and 

facilities  and  adjustment  to  social  and  economic  changes 100^ 

B — 43  Communities,  areas  and  regions,  including  coxmties  and  states  and 

their  institutions  and  organizations 100^ 

C — 27  Education  and  Communications 10^ 
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for  these  research  areas.  Unfortunately,  when 
research  conducted  by  SAES,  USDA,  and  in- 
dustry is  combined  under  these  two  goals, 
the  part  of  the  total  research  represented  is 
far  too  small*  Figure  I illustrates  this  point. 

To  have  a better  understanding  of  how  home 
economics  fits  into  the  Long-Range  Study,  I 
woula  like  to  illustrate.  Dr.  Browning  has 
previously  explained  how  the  1965  project  in- 
ventory was  made.  My  example  deals  with 
the  resource  area  B-40--people  as  workers, 
consumers,  and  members  of  society.  The 
portion  of  the  scientist  man-years  in  this 
category  devoted  to  such  activities  as  protec- 
tion, nutrition  and  consumer  use,  and  develop- 
ment of  human  resources  is  summarized  in 
Table  3. 

Another  example,  selected  for  its  interest 
to  home  economists,  indicates  how  research 
interests  have  been  translated  from  activity 
and  commodity/ resource  focus  that  they  may 
be  related  to  problem  areas.  (See  Table  4.) 

This  exercise  illustrates  the  kinds  of  pro- 
gram analyses  undertaken  in  developing  the 
9 1 problem  areas  proposed  for  future  re- 
search. The  next  step  in  understanding  the 
study  proposals  is  to  relate  the  problem  areas 
thus  identified  to  the  long-range  study  goals. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  research  interests 
including  goals  and  problem  areas  can  be 
analyzed  as  to  activity,  commodity,  and  re- 


source focus.  For  ejiample,  in  Table  5,  note 
Goals  VI,  vn,  and  VIII  and  related  problem 
areas. 

Since  the  analysis  of  program  focus  is  very 
important  in  understanding  the  long-range 
study,  it  is  essential  that  each  of  you  go  back 
to  the  study  and  translate  what  home  economists 
do  as  compared  with  specific  examples  out- 
lined in  the  study. 

The  next  step  is  to  relate  problem  areas 
to  Long-Range  Study  goals.  This  can  be  done 
for  the  total  inventory  and  for  the  areas  of 
interest  to  home  economics.  For  example,  in 
Table  5 note  Goals  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  in  relation 
to  problem  areas. 

To  help  you  see  hov/  we  fit  into  the  total 
study  in  another  way,  examine  the  criteria  that 
were  used  for  appraising  agricultural  research, 
as  shown  in  Table  6.  To  apply  this  to  home 
economics  research,  we  used  human  nutrition 
as  our  example  because  it  is  a problem  area 
suggested  for  emphasis  (Table  7).  Scores 
assigned  were  a matter  of  combined  judgment 
of  several  individuals.  The  maximum  score 
possible  was  300;  the  score  based  on  these 
judgments  was  265. 

There  isn’t  anything  that  is  more  urgent  than 
human  nutrition  in  terms  of  the  world  today. 
We  really  need  to  do  something  about  it  and 
much  more  than  we  have  done.  The  score, 
however,  did  not  reach  the  maximum  of  300 
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Program 

Goals 


% of  Total 


n 


0 


I Resource  conservotion 
and  use 


Sci«nti$t*Man*Vear$  (Thousonds) 
12  3 4 

T — ^ — I — I — ^ — I — T 


II  Protection  of  Crests, 
crops,  and  livestock 


5 I 


III  Efficient  production 
of  farm  and  forest 
products 


IV  Product  development 

and  quality 

V Efficiency  in  the 

marketing  system 

VI  Expand  export 

markets  and  assist 
developing  countries 


VII  Consumer  health, 

nutrition  and  well-being 


VIII  Raise  level  of  living 
of  rural  people 


□ OSOA 


IX  Improve  community 
services  and 
environment 


100% 


Figure  l.»Dl8trlbution  of  eotal  research  effort  among  nine  program  goal&—-FY  1965, 


because  adoption  of  results  is  low  and  benefit 
cost  relationships  are  difficult  to  determine. 
The  score  of  265,  however,  is  high.  If  we  used 
as  an  example  commercial  food  production  in 
which  we  are  doing  some  research,  the  score 
might  rate  very  low  because  industry  does  so 
much  more  than  we  could  ever  justify  doing. 

Figure  2 presents  the  scientist  man-years 
in  the  SAES-USDA  Program  by  research  goal. 
This  is  of  special  interest  to  us,  because  it 
does  involve  the  goals  in  which  we  have  a part 
to  play.  It  does  mean  also  that  evenas  we  take 


a look  at  where  we  are  and  where  we  need  to 
be,  we  have  quite  a long  way  to  go.  The  Long- 
Range  Study  Committee  made  recommenda- 
tions also  for  increases  in  scientist -man- 
years  by  problem  areas. 

In  Table  8 we  selected  nine  problem  areas 
pertinent  to  home  economics,  and  the  percent 
of  increase  to  exemplify  recommended  per- 
centage increases  in  1972  and  1977.  Some  of 
these  recommended  increases  may  not  be  as 
large  as  the  urgency  of  the  problems  indicates, 
but  for  us  to  find  enough  scientists  at  the 
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Table  3. — Scientist  man-years  by  commodity  and  activity,  1965  inventory 


Protection 


A—  5 Insect  control . . 
A— 6 Disease  control. 
A--8  Other  hazards... 


Subtotal , 


Nutrition  and  Consumer  Use 

A — 23  Human  nutrition  requirements. 
A— 24  Quality  of  family  living 


Subtotal . 


Development  of  Human  Resources 

A— 25  Description,  trends.. 
A — 26  Economic  development. 
A— 27  Social  well-being.... 


Subtotal . 


Total  people  as  workers. 


Scientist  Man-Years 
SAES-USDA 


49 


71 

5 


76 


20 


60 


185 


^ Table  4.— Translation  of  activity  and  commodity  into  problem  areas 


ACTIVITY 

COMMODITY  OR  RESOURCE 

PROBLEM  AREA 

A— 23  Nutritional  values,  con- 
sumption patterns  and  eating 
quality  of  foods 

B9-12-14-18-22-25-27-29-33 
Food  Commodities 
B38  Food 

VII -3  Food  choices,  habits, 
consumption 

VII -4  Home  and  commercial 
preparation  of  food 

A — 24  Quality  of  family  living 

B — 21  Cotton 

B— 33  Sheep  and  wool 

B— 37  Clothing;  and  textiles 

VII-5  Selection  and  care  of 
clothing  and  household 
textiles 

A — 24  Quality  of  family  living 

B — 39  Housing,  household 
equipment,  and  non-textile 
furnishings 

VIII-1  Housing  needs  of  rural 
families 

A— 25  Description,  inventory 
and  trend 

A--26  Economic  development  and 
adjustment 

A — 27  Improvement  of  social 
well-being,  including  social 
service  and  facilities  and 
adjustment  to  social  and 
economic  changes 

B-40  People  as  individuals, 
worlrers,  consumers,  and 
members  of  society 

B — 41  The  family  and  its 
members 

VIII-3  Causes  and  remedies  of 
poverty  among  rural  people 

VIII-4  Improvement  of  econ- 
omic potential  of  rural 
youth  and  adults 

VIII-5  ConHHunication  processes 
in  rural  life 

VIII-6  Individual  and  family 
adjustment  to  change 
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Table  5.— Relation  of  problem  areas  to  goals 


Goals  (9) 

Problem  Areas  (91) 

I.  Resource  Conservation 

1*1  ^praisal  of  soil  resources 

1-12  Range  management 

II.  Protection  of  Forest 

II-l  Control  of  forest  insects 

Crops,  live 

11-12  Protection  of  plants  and  animals  from  air  pollution 

III.  Efficient  Production 

III-l  Improvement  of  biological  ef'^.lency  of  trees 

III-16  ^rm  adjusiment  and  management 

IV.  Product  Development  and 

IV-1  New  and  improved  forest  products 

Quality 

IV-16  Quality  maintenance  in  market  bargaining  power 

V.  Efficient  Marketing 

V-l  Inprovement  of  grades  and  standards 

V-10  ^roer  bargaining  power 

VI.  Exports  and  Foreign 

Vl-1  Expansion  of  foreign  markets 

Assistance 

VI-3  Technical  assistance  to  Developing  countries 

VII.  Consumer  Health,  etc. 

VII-1  Pood  free  from  toxic  residues 

VII-8  Himan  nutritional  well-being 

VIII.  Rural  Level  of  Living 

VIII-1  Housing  needs 

VIII-8  Government  programs  to  balance  output  and  demand 

IX.  Community  Service 

IX-1  Alleviate  soil,  water,  and  air  pollution 

X.  Basic  Research 

In  each  of  91  problem  areas 

Table  6.— Criteria  for  appraising  agricultural  research 
Weight  Criteria 

9 Extent  to  which  the  research  meets  State  ejqperlment  station,  Department,  and 
national  goals 

8 Scope  and  size -considering  area,  people,  and  units  affected 
Benefits  of  research  in  relation  to  costs 
Uigency  ,of  research 

9 Contribution  of  knowledge 

5 Feasibility  of  Inplementation  and  likelihood  of  successful  ccmpletion  in  a reason- 
able period  of  time 

6 Likelihood  that  research  results  will  not  be  available  elsewhere 
6 Likelihood  of  es tensive  and  Immediate  adoption  of  results 
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Table  7.  —Criteria  applied  to  problem  areas 


[Example:  human  nutrition] 


Criteria 

Criteria 

weight 

Score 

Total 

Meets  goals 

9 

4 

36 

Scope 

8 

5 

40 

Benefit-cost  rela- 

tionshlp 

7 

3 

21 

Urgency 

10 

5 

50 

Contribution  to 

knowledge 

9 

5 

45 

Feasibility 

5 

5 

25 

Non-availability 

elsewhere 

6 

5 

30 

Adoption 

6 

3 

18 

Minimum  x 1 

Maximum  x 5 

Total 

60 

300 

. 265 

recommended  level  will  be  very  difficult  in 
five  years.  We  have  to  consider  realistically, 
as  Dr.  Browning  said,  what  is  feasible. 

The  field  of  home  economics  has  an  oppor> 
tunity  to  make  contributions  to  the  overall 
agricultural  research  program  that  are  es- 
sential, important  and  far  reaching  in  results. 
To  have  the  opportunity  is  not  enough.  ..the 
field  must  meet  the  challenge  by  becoming 
full  fledged  members  of  the  teams  who  are 
doing  research. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  of  home  eco- 
nomics research,  by  any  means,  should  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  what  we  are 
proposing  in  terms  of  the  long-range  study. 
But  since  a large  proportion  of  home  eco- 
nomics research  done  inland-grant  universi- 
ties and  colleges  has  been  supported  by 
experiment  station  funds,  I am  sure  that  in 
the  future,  a continuing  large  proportion  .of  the 
research  will  be  within  the  framework  of  the 
Long-Range  Study.  If  we  are  to  meet  these 
challenges  as  we  see  them  and  develop  our 
research  programs,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  home  economics  has  a responsibility  and 
that  is  the  only  reason  we  are  here  today. , . 
and  we  will  take  this  responsibility. 

Home  economics  especially  lends  itself  to 
regional  and  inter-regional  research.  We  must 
seriously  consider  regional  laboratories  where 
expertise  in  depth  can  be  developed. 

This  meeting  gives  us  a head  start.  If  we 
are  to  meet  the  challenges  we  must  develop 
Our  research  programs,  keeping  in  mind  the 
home  economics  responsibility. 

1.  Researchers  must  have  strong,  sound 
bases  in  arts  and  sciences  as  well  as 
depth  in  specialization.  All  possible  steps 
will  have  to  be  takento  encourage  capable 


young  people  to  adequately  prepare  them- 
selves for  research  positions  in  the 
future.  The  projections  for  personnel  will 
require  attention  of  administrators  and 
faculty  to  inspire  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  to  prepare  themselves 
with  all  possible  speed  for  the  oppor- 
tunities that  will  clearly  be  available  to 
them.  We  must  train  new  generations  of 
scientists. 

2.  Home  economics  research  faculties  will 
need  to  take  steps  to  enhance  their 
present  competencies  in  all  possible  ways 
so  that  they  can  become  more  effective 
research  workers  inleadership  positions. 
Research  faculties  must  be  enlarged  and 
strengthened;  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  research  productivity  can  be  no  better 
than  the  scientific  community  of  which 
we  are  a part. 

3.  Administrators  of  home  economics  pro- 
grams will  have  to  take  greater  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage  faculty  to 
realize  the  importance  of  research  and 
to  take  steps  to  provide  time  for  doing 
research  along  with  teaching.  Release 
time  for  research  will  need  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  staff  members'  appoint- 
ment. 

4.  Administrative  support  is  imperative  and 
qualified  research  projects  must  be  ex- 
pediently processed  with  adequate  initial 
and  continued  financial  support. 

5.  Closer  coordination  is  required  between 
research,  teaching,  and  extension.  AH 
faculties  involved  In  home  economics  re- 
search will  need  to  find  ways  to  coordi- 
nate all  possible  interests  in  the  research 
project- -university,  government  and  in- 
dustry. Greater  emphasis  needs  to  be 
placed  on  cooperation  with  industry--an 
aspect  we  have  given  little  attention. 

6.  Research  is  an  intellectual  quest  for 
knowledge,  and  we  as  administrators 
have  the  responsibility  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  research 
worker,  staff,  or  student,  from  outside 
pressures  that  might  hinder  this  freedom. 

7.  Strong  research  programs  develop  when 
the  university  has  special  competencies 
in  a certain  field  of  endeavor.  Each  of  us 
must  assess  our  own  programs,  evaluate 
our  strengths,  and  be  willing  to  set  forth 
priorities.  We  cannot  all  have  centers  of 
excellence  in  all  areas.  Evaluation  of 
research  in  progress  and  that  being 
considered  is  of  great  importance.  Pri- 
orities of  work  to  be  done  and  in  progress 
will  have  to  be  established  since  faculty 
time  and  monetary  support  for  research 
are  not  available  in  amounts  that  are  un- 
limited. 

8.  Vigorous  and  imaginative  approaches  to 
interdepartmental  cooperative  research 
needs  to  be  encouraged  and  implemented. 
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Program 

Gools 


% tncreose 
otfOrFY'eS-i  0 


I Resource  conservotion 

and  use 

II  Protection  of  forests, 

crops,  and  livestock 


Scieotist-Man'Y^ors*  (Thousands) 
2 3 4 

T 


III  Efficient  production 

of  form  and  forest 
products 

IV  Product  development 

and  quality 


V  Efficiency  in  the 
marketing  system 


1 


VI  Expand  export 

markets  and  assist 
developing  countries 


VII  Consumer  health, 

nutrition,  and  well-being 

VIII  Raise  level  of  living 

of  rural  people 

IX  Improve  community 
services  and 
environment 
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I 90 
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Figure  2.— Scientist  man-years  In  SAES-USDA  program  goals  for  FY  1965  and  recommended  for  1972 

and  1977. 


We  have  been  modest  about  our  ac- 
complishments of  the  past.  I think  we 
talk  too  much  to  each  other  and  not 
enough  to  other  scientists  in  the  field. 
We  have  expertise  to  offer  each  other. 

9.  A comprehensive  home  economics  re- 
search program  will  require  financial 
support  from  government  agencies, 
private  foundations,  and  industry  as  well 
as  experiment  station  support--and  the 
largest  proportion  has  been  experiment 
station  support,  for  which  we  are  grateful. 


10,  Research  results  in  the  files  of  the 
scientists  add  nothing  to  public  knowledge. 
There  is  an  urgency  to  publishing  results 
without  delay.  Increased  attention  will 
have  to  be  given  by  both  administrative 
ard  research  workers  to  the  publishing 
ox  research  findings.  Toooftenthis  aspect 
of  research  is  overlooked  or  delayed  so 
that  the  progress  in  the  field  is  adversely 
affected. 

We  in  home  economics  are  very  much  in 
the  Long-Range  Study.  The  opportunity  is  here. 
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Problem  area 


FY 

1965 


Scientist  man-years 
Recommended  for 


FY  1972 

FY  1977 

SMY 

Percent 

increase 

SMY 

Percent 

increase 

Insuue  food  products  free  of  toxic  residues  from  agricul- 
tural sources * 

Protect  food  supplies  from  harmful  micro-organisms  and 
Aaturally  occurring  toxins 


Improv&ient  of  economic  potentital  of  naral  youth  and  adults 


125 

200 

60 

250 

100 

•W 

80 

100 

100 

150 

23 

30 

30 

40 

74 

98 

210 

114 

250 

155 

24 

50 

108 

60 

150 

26 

55 

112 

70 

169 

11 

100 

809 

100 

809 

13 

- 75 

477 

75 

477 

20 

50 

150 

60 

200 

What  we  do  with  it  is  up  to  us.  We  can  use  possible  speed  to  educate  scientists  to  fill  the 

these  recommendations  to  build  and  broaden  positions.  It  is  up  to  us  to  identify  our  job, 

our  programs  at  each  station.  If  the  re  com-  decide  how  to  do  it  and  when  to  do  it,  and 

mended  levels  in  scientist  man-years  are  to  provide  resources  to  do  the  work.  Then  do 

be  attained,  we  will  have  to  work  with  all  it! 


HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  EFFORT 

Catherine  Personius 
Cornell  University 

At  the  outset  I would  like  to  acknowledge  the  duced  courses  in  certain  aspects  of  home 

contribution  which  the  State  agricultural  ex'  economics  in  the  land-grant  colleges  andwere 

periment  stations  ar  ’ the  Cooperative  State  working  through  the  Lake  Placid  Conferences 

Research  Service  of  (tie  U,S,  Department  of  toward  the  development  of  home'economics  as 

Agriculture  is  making  to  the  field  of  home  a distinct  field  of  education,  turning  to  the 

economics  through  their  cooperation  in  the  research  output  of  the  State  experiment  sta- 

support  of  this  National  Seminar  and  Workshop  tions  and  the  Department  for  some  of  the 

for  Home  Economics  Research  Administrators.  substantive  content  of  this  new  field.  This  was 

While  its  purpose  is  to  see  where  mutual  a logical  development  in  view  of  the  use  of  many 

interests  can  be  served  as  the  long-range  plan  agricultural  products  for  human  food,  and  of 

for  agricultural  research  is  implemented,  the  other  products  as  the  raw  materials  for 
occasion  is  a forceful  reminder  of  agriculture 's  clothing  and  shelter, 

support  and  encouragement  of  the  research  Not  until  1925- -another  20-year  period- -was 

effort  in  home  economics  inland-grant  insti-  there  a significant  development  of  programs 
tutions  over  the  years,  of  research  inthe  home  economics  departments 

I find  it  of  interest  that  at  about  20-year  of  land-grant  colleges.  In  her  review  of  Fifty 

intervals  certain  events  involving  the  experi-  Years  of  Home  Economics  Research  published 

ment  stations  have  been  favorable  to  the  advance  in  1959,  Dr.  GeorgianAdams  statedthatin  1924 

of  home  economics  research.  And  I have  faith  there  were  station  research  projects  of  interest 

that  this  - a 20-year  landmark-  is  one  of  those  to  home  economists  in  progress  in  foods  and 

events,  nutrition,  textiles  and  clothing,  household 

Some  20  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  equipment,  and  economics  and  sociology.  But 

Act,  in  the  early  1 900 's,  the  pioneers  had  intro-  of  some  124  such  projects,  only  14  were  in  the 
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hands  of  home  economists  and  these  were 
located  in  just  four  experiment  stations.  The 
situation  changed  rapidly  after  the  passage  of 
the  Purnell  Act  in  1925.  As  you  know,  this 
Act  provided  additional  funds  and  also  indicated 
as  appropriate  areas  of  investigation  economic 
and  sociological  investigations  that  had  for  their 
purpose  the  development  of  the  rural  home  and 
rural  life. 

Although  this  authorization  seemed  at  that 
time  broad  enough  to  cover  all  phases  of  home 
economics  research,  the  research  investiga. 
tions  undertaken  were  predominantly  in  family 
economics  and  food  and  nutrition.  These  em- 
phases can  probably  be  explained  by  the  then 
current  problems  associated  with  the  de- 
pression of  the  late  '20*s  and  early  '30 's  and 
the  interests  and  competencies  of  the  available 
research  workers. 

Another  notable  expansion  in  the  home  eco- 
nomics research  programs  in  otir  land-grant 
institutions  came  about  20  years  later  with  the 
passage  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of 
1946  with  its  provision  of  formal  support  for 
regional  research.  Among  the  first  were  the 
regional  projects  in  the  area  of  rural  housing 
and  projects  concerned  with  measurement  of 
the  nutritional  status  of  selected  population 
groups.  Subsequently  through  cooperative 
efforts,  regional  research  investigations  have 
been  undertaken  in  textiles  and  clothing  and  in 
certain  aspects  of  family  economics  and 
marketir^. 


Strei^thenii^  Current  Programs 

And  now  another  20  years  has  elapsed.  This 
seminar- -workshop  in  1967  is  designedtohelp 
us  see  how  the  goals  and  problem  areas 
recently  identified  in  the  Long-Range  Study 
are  related  to  home  economics  interests  and 
competencies.  I am  confident  that  opportunities 
will  be  found  to  strengthen  current  prorams  in 
home  economics  research  and  also  to  initiate 
new  lines  of  work  through  participation  in  this 
agriciiltural  scientific  eJ^ort.  And  again,  agri- 
culture will  have  contributed  to  a significant 
advance  in  home  economics  research. 

But  I was  not  asked  to  talk  about  the  con- 
tribution of  agriculture  to  the  development  of 
home  economics  research  nor  about  home 
economics  in  the  long-range  plans  of  agri- 
culture. Instead,  the  rather  awesome  topic 
given  me  is  Home  Economics  In  The  National 
Scientific  Effort.  In  a predominantly  agrarian 
society  there  was  perhaps  appreciable  simi- 
larity between  the  national  and  the  agricultural 
scientific  effort.  But  this  is  not  true  in  an 
industrial--or  post-indu  s t r ia  l--society.  In 
such  a society  some  of  the  goals  andproblem.^} 
of  national  interest,  closely  related  to  the 
concerns  and  interests  of  home  economics,  do 
not  have  equally  high  priority  in  agricultural 
programs.  To  be  recognized  and  accepted  as  a 


distinct  segment  of  the  educational  and  scien- 
tific enterprise,  with  special  competencies  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  national  problems 
and  to  attain  national  goals,  specialists  in  the 
various  areas  of  home  economics  will  need  to 
expand  their  participation  in  various  programs 
outside  of  agriculture. 

I do  not  suggest  diversion  of  the  purpose  of 
this  workshop.'  But  Itrustthatthe deliberations 
here  will  create  an  acute  awareness  of  the 
urgent  need  to  identify  problems  in  other  ar«as 
of  national  concern  to  which  home  economics 
research  could,  and  should,  be  making  a sig- 
nificant contribution.  Since  home  economics 
does  not  have  with  other  national  groups  the 
history  of  cooperation  and  support  that  exists 
with  agriculture,  the  initial  responsibility  for 
identifying  these  problems  and  convincing 
others  of  the  potential  contribution  of  home 
economics  is  ours.  We  cannot  count  on  their 
seeking  our  participation.  I trust  the  de  • 
liberations  here  will  provide  the  impetus  for 
other  sessions  to  identify  and  initiate  partici- 
pation in  such  other  programs  with  minimum 
delay. 


Two-Way  Approach 

A consideration  of  home  economics  in  the 
national  scientific  effort  can  be  approached 
in  two  ways.  We  might  try  to  assess  the  place 
that  home  economics  now  holds  in  this  effort, 
or  we  might  attempt  to  describe  what  it  should 
be.  We  are  probably  all  agreed  that  human 
resources  are  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
important  assets  of  a nation,  and  the  family  is 
still  considered  one  of  the  basic  units  of  our 
society.  Therefore,  our  discipline  focus  is  on 
the  well-being  of  individuals  and  families. 
It  seeks  to  improve  the  quality  of  living  and 
should  be  a significant  factor  in  the  national 
scientific  effort.  And  no  matter  what  it  has 
been,  we  may  readily  admit  that  the  contri- 
butions of  home  economics  coiild  and  should 
have  been  greater.  But  as  a matter  of  fact, 
we  do  not  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  what 
this  contribution  is  or  has  been. 

Rarely  in  national  analyses  of  federal  support 
for  scientific  and  educational  activities,  or  of 
scientific  manpower,  or  even  of  advanced 
degrees  granted  in  a given  poriod  do  you  find 
home  economics  identified  as  a distinct  cate- 
gory together  with  its  several  areas  of  special- 
ization. If  I may  speak  personally  in  illustration: 
My  research  efforts  have  been  reported  as 
utilization  investigations  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture (they  have  involved  agricultural 
products):  niy  scientific  competence  is 

recorded  either  as  biological  or  physical 
science;  and  my  doctoral  degree  with  a major 
in  the  area  of  food  science  is  usually  classified 
as  agricultural  or  food  chemistry.  Only  my 
professional  address  has  identified  me  with 
the  field  of  home  economics. 
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Some  of  you  will  recall  '^he  efforts  made  by  a 
committee  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association  during  the  late  l950's  to  investigate 
the  research  needs  in  home  economics  at  the 
Federal  level.  There  was  no  record  readily 
available  of  the  current  home  economics 
research  although  such  research  was  evidently 
in  progress  in  some  35  Federal  agencies. 
Before  we  can  assess,  then,  the  place  of  home 
economics  in  the  national  scientific  effort, 
some  group  needs  to  develop  a mechanism  for 
identifying  this  effort.  We  need  this  information 
to  evaluate  what  has  been  and  is  being  done, 
and  also  as  a basis  for  developing  guide  lines 
for  the  future.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  again 
home  economics  must  undoubtedly  take  the  ini* 
tiative. 


The  Current  Situation 

Lacking  a comprehensive  and  up-to-date 
inventory,  I will  risk  a few  generalizations 
about  the  current  situation,  (Perhaps  when  the 
Carnegie  Study  of  Home  Economics  in  member 
institutions  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  is  com- 
pleted, hard  data  will  be  available  to  support- - 
or  refute --these  statements.)  First,  programs 
of  research  constitute  a relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  total  home  economics  enter- 
prise, This  statement  is  based  on  experience 
rather  than  objective  data,  but  I am  confident 
of  its  validity.  An appreciablylargerproportion 
of  our  effort--persoxmel,  financial  support, 
and  other  resources--is  devoted  to  teaching 
and  service  programs.  In  short,  the  total 
program  of  home  economics  research  is 
modest  and  co  the  part  of  home  economics  in 
the  national  scientific  must  be  modest,  also. 

Second,  the  program  in  home  economics 
research  is  not  well  balanced;  certain  areas 
of  the  field  have  been  seriously  neglected.  The 
Oata  assembled  on  expenditures  for  research 
during  1961-62  in  the  home  economics  depart- 
ments, schools,  and  colleges  of  land-grant 
institutions--expenditures  of  funds  from  all 
sources-'Showed  53  percent  of  the  total  in  food 
and  nutrition,  12  percent  in  child  development 
and  family  relationships,  and  only  from  3 to  8 
percent  in  each  of  the  other  areas. 

The  annual  report  of  Theses  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  Related  Fields  for  1965-66, 
reported  by  "more  than  70 institutions  inevery 
state"  appears  in  the  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics for  March,  1967,  A total  of  685  titles 
is  listed;  only  89  are  titles  of  doctoral  theses. 
Three  areas--child  development  and  family 
relations,  food  and  nutrition,  and  home  eco- 
nomics education- -each  account  for  one-fifth 
of  the  total  number  of  theses  (and  each  of  these 
fields  for  somewhat  over  one -fourth  of  the 
doctoral  theses).  About  one-sixth  of  the  theses 
(but  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  doctoral  theses) 
were  in  textiles  and  clothing.  The  proportion  in 


each  of  the  other  areas  was  obviously  small. 
When  the  report  for  1965-66  is  compared  with 
the  reports  for  1963-64  and  1964-65,  one  notes 
a marked  percentage  increase  inthe  numberof 
thesis  titles  in  the  area  of  child  development, 
home  economics  education,  and  housing 
although  the  number  in  housing  was  still  very 
small.  There  was,  in  contrast,  a decided 
decrease  inthe  area  of  food  and  nutrition. 
Extrapolation  of  these  data  to  the  size  of 
the  research  effort  in  the  several  areas  of 
home  economics  in  1965-66  is,  of  course,  not 
warranted.  The  data  do,  however,  tend  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  the  research  effort 
in  some  areas  of  home  economics  is  minimal. 
They  indicate  that  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  advanced  training  that  would  prepare 
them  to  undertake  research  in  these  areas  is 
negligible.  Again,  we  need  to  recognize  the 
limitations  of  the  data;  some  persons  prepar- 
ing for  research  careers  in  home  economics 
choose  to  obtain  their  advanced  training  in  one 
of  the  related  sciences  and  are  not  included 
in  these  figures.  We  are  nontheless  undoubtedly 
warranted  in  being  concerned  about  the  limited 
amount  of  research  and  the  dearth  of  re- 
search leadership  in  some  areas  of  home 
economics--conditions  which  caimot  help  but 
limit  the  recognition  of  the  Held  as  a whole 
inthe  national  scientific  effort. 

On  the  positive  side,  home  economics  has 
made  and  is  making  significant  contributions 
to  the  national  scientific  effort,  albeit  the 
source  of  the  contributions  may  not  always  be 
recognized.  The  examples  that  come  quickly 
to  mind  represent  attacks  on  significant  prob- 
lems related  to  family  or  individual  well-being. 
The  problems  have  been  broken  down  into 
manageable  parts  and,  through  the  persistent 
and  continuous  efforts  of  one  laboratory,  or  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  several,  new  knowledge 
and  understandings  have  been  made  available 
that  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
under  study.  Research  conducted  in  home 
economics  provided  extensive  information  that 
has  been  basic  to  the  development  of  more 
functional  home  kitchens  and  storage  areas,  and 
more  recently  to  programs  in  human  rehabili- 
tation. Examples  are  numerous  of  the  contri- 
butions to  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
nutrition  to  health,  of  the  use  of  food  in  pro- 
viding adequate  nutrition,  and  of  the  factors 
in  the  methods  used  to  prepare  and  preserve 
food  that  influence  its  quality  and  in  turn  our 
enjoyment  of  it.  Knowledge  of  the  performance 
to  be  anticipated  from  various  fabrics  and  of 
their  response  to  alternative  methods  of  care 
has  added  to  satisfaction  with  clothing  and 
household  textiles.  All  of  these  have  con- 
tributed to  the  quality  of  living  to  a degree  that 
we  may  tend  to  forget  in  our  affluent  society 
until  faced  with  the  conditions  of  living  found 
in  the  slum  areas  of  this  country  and  the 
conditions  even  more  widely  prevalent  in  the 
less-developed  areas  of  the  world. 
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Research  in  the  social  sciences  focused  on 
behavioral  and  economic  problems  has  surely 
made  significant  contributions,  also.  In  these 
areas , however,  not  only  has  the  research 
effort  been  more  limited  but  Home  Economics 
has,  insofar  as  I know,  not  undertaken  co- 
ordinated investigations  of  singificant  prob- 
lems, the  results  of  which  are  readily  identified 
as  home  economics  contributions.  When  re- 
search is  confined  to  small,  isolated  problems 
or  when  the  effort  on  a particular  problem  is 
not  well  sustained,  its  effectiveness  tends  to 
be  decreased. 

As  I scanned  the  titles  of  the  685  theses  in 
home  economics  and  related  fields  completed 
in  1965-66,  I wondered  to  what  extent  the  new 
knowledge  and  understandings  acquired  in  these 
studies  would  be  made  available  not  only  to 
the  home  economics  community,  but  also  to  the 
larger  scientific  community,  and  where  of 
interest  and  value,  to  the  lay  public  as  well. 
In  view  of  the  high  proportion  of  masters' 
theses,  perhaps  publication  would  be  premature 
in  many  instances.  But  until  the  results  of 
research  have  been  carefully  analyzed,  inter- 
preted, and  published- -and  if  warranted,  dis- 
seminated through  the  various  communication 
media  available- -the  research  task  is  not 
completed.  Home  economics  cannot  hope  to  be 
a significant  segment  of  the  national  scientific 
effort  unless  this  research  responsibility-- 
publication--is  fully  met. 

Greater  Recognition  Needed 

What  might  be  done  to  earn  greater  recog- 
nition and  acceptance  of  home  economics 
nationally?  As  many  of  you  know,  I have  a 
strong  conviction  that  greater  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  the  research  programs  in  our 
institutions --On  the  size  and  nature  of  our 
research  effort  and  on  its  integration  with 
resident  instruction  and  Extension  programs. 
I have  already  indicated  that,  in  some  areas, 
research  programs  are  very  small  andneedto 
be  expanded  markedly.  This  is  especially  true 
of  investigations  rooted  in  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences.  At  the  same  time,  investi- 
gations  need  to  be  continued  on  the  material 
aspects  of  living- -on  food,  shelter,  and  cloth- 
ing--for  these  are  significant  factors  in  man’s 
environment  that  affect  human  development 
and  the  quality  of  living. 

There  appears  to  be  an  increasing  concern 
for  human  values  among  scientists  that  should 
make  this  an  auspicious  time  for  home  eco- 
nomics to  expand  its  research  effort  through 
participation  in  various  national  programs. 
You  may  have  been  interested,  as  I was,  in 
reports  of  a three-day  convocation  held  last 
October  at  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, The  pa r tici pant s were  some  of  the 
nation's  leading  natural  and  social  scientists; 
the  topic  of  the  convaction  was  Scientific 


Progress  And  Human  Values.  According  to  a 
New  York  Times  report  6T  this  meeting,  a 
professor  of  theoretical  physics  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  stated  that 
whereas  "the  old  drive  (of  science)  was  to 
control  man's  environment;  the  new  drive  must 
be  to  create  a richer  and  more  satisfying  life"; 
that  "society  must  give  new  direction  to  tech- 
nology directing  it  (from  applications  that  yield 
higher  productive  efficiency)  into  areas  that 
yield  greater  human  satisfaction". 

Another  participant,  described  as  a scientist 
and  industrialist,  urged  the  development  of  a 
new  class  of  men  called  socio- technologists 
who  can  "effectively  link  scientific  development 
with  social  betterment".  He  noted  that  this  will 
involve  both  finding  ways  to  improve  the 
"texture  of  human  life"  and  also  ways  "to 
persuade  the  public  to  use  them". 

The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Biological 
Sciences  at  Cornell  University  was  also  a 
participant  in  this  convocation.  His  talk,  en- 
titled "Where  Is  Biology  TakingUs?, "has  been 
published  in  a recent  issue  of  Science  (January 
27,  1967),  He  suggests  that  as  society  grows 
more  complex,  the  family  as  a social  unit 
appears  to  decline  in  prestige.  And  he  indicates 
the  importance  of  defining  the  functions  that 
the  family  can  perform  better  than  any  other 
agency  and  to  find  ways  to  strengthen  these 
functions.  He  points  out  that  the  family,  which 
was  a fine  mechanism  for  transmitting  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  in  a relatively  static  society, 
may  be  relatively  poor  at  assimilating  and 
transmitting  the  new  knowledge  needed  by  the 
younger  generation  in  our  repaidly  changing 
modern  world.  Noting  the  increasing  knowledge 
about  the  plasticity  of  the  human  nervous 
system  in  early  life,  he  asks  how  long  a socity 
seeking  equal  opportunity  for  all  will  "abandon 
its  newcomers  solely  to  their  families  for  their 
most  impressionable  years"  and  referred  to 
the  Head  Start  program  as  a pertinent  example. 

Conducting  Superior  Research 

Certairiy  there  are  numerous  issues  of  cur- 
rent national  interest  in  which  home  economics 
has  a stake.  Past  experience  suggests  that  the 
probability  of  making  significant  contributions 
to  their  solution  will  be  improved  (1)  if  we 
identify  important  areas  of  investigation  for 
which  the  interest,  training,  and  experience  of 
home  economics  provide  special  competence, 
and  (2)  then  implement  coordinated  or  cooper- 
ative studies  of  problems  relevant  to  the 
issues.  The  several  areas  of  home  economics 
can  be  expected  to  make  a greatercontribution 
by  conducting  superior  research  on  a limited 
number  of  problems  than  through  undistin- 
guished performance  on  many  problems.  Such 
coordinated  or  cooperative  programs  cannotbe 
legislated  or  produced  by  administrative  edict 
but  they  can  be  suggested,  encouraged,  and 
fostered. 


Home  economics  admini8trators--with  the 
help  of  appropriate  staff  members --might  well 
proceed  to  identify  some  of  the  critical  problem 
areas  in  which  there  is  interest  and  appears  to 
be  the  potential  for  a major  contribution.  Having 
identified  the  areas,  persons  with  the  necessary 
competence  would  need  tobe  designated  tomake 
contact  with  the  administrators  of  the  relevant 
national  programs  and  become  familiar  with 
the  particular  interests  of  the  agencies  andthe 
type  of  support  for  which  application  might  be 
made.  Representatives  of  the  various  fund- 
granting agencies  repeatedly  indicate  the  de- 
sirability of  preliminary  discussions  before 
formal  applications  are  made.  The  dramatic 
increases  in  support  of  home  economics 
research  in  recent  years  by  various  branches 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  more 
recently  by  the  U.S,  Office  of  Education  make 
me  most  optimistic  about  the  availability  of 
funds  for  the  investigation  of  problems  directed 
toward  answering  questions  judged  to  be  im- 
portant, timely,  and  likely  to  produce  new  and 
useful  information. 

Home  economics  research  workers--as  in- 
dividuals or  in  team 8- -in  several  of  our  insti- 
tutions have  demonstrated  the  ability  to  obtain 
awards  from  such  agencies  for  research  and 
for  training  grants  in  home  economics  areas. 
These  have  been  isolated  activities,  however, 
and  so  give  no  assurance  that  some  of  the  most 
urgent  problems  that  home  economics  should 
investigate  are  receiving  attention.  One  must, 
of  course,  rely  on  the  research  workers  for 
developing  and  conducting  the  investigations. 


The  details  of  the  specific  objectives,  the 
approach,  and  methodology  are  their  responsi- 
bility. But  perhaps  administrators  should 
consciously  direct  attention  to  areas  in  which 
they  see  special  need  for  research. 

The  desirability  of  establishing  ’’centers  of 
excellence"  and  of  developing  cooperative 
arrangements  among  research  workers  in 
different  institutions  where  their  physical 
location  makes  this  possible--these  deserve 
serious  consideration  in  viewof  the  limitations 
in  available  research  workers.  Home  eco- 
nomics is  in  a feivorable  position  to  encourage 
these  developments,  which  are  undoubtedly 
most  feasible  among  institutions  in  which 
research  programs  are  not  already  well 
established. 

To  earn  recognition  and  acceptance,  then,  as 
a distinct  segment  of  the  national  scientific 
effort- -a  segment  with  special  competencies  to 
contribute--will  require  (a)  the  establishment 
of  contacts  with  various  agencies  and  scientific 
organizations,  (b)  support--both  material  and 
moral- -of  research  workers,  and  <c)  the  im- 
plementation of  arrangements  for  training 
more  research  personnel.  And  public  relations 
will  need  to  be  maintained.  This  will  require 
the  leadership  of  a group  of  home  economics 
research  administrators  for  whom  this  is  not 
only  their  special  assignment  but  often  a 
full-time  one.  I sincerely  believe  the  time  is 
now  for  home  economics  to  increase  its 
contribution  and  also  to  identify  itself  in  the 
national  scientific  effort. 


THE  DEPARTMENT-STATION  PARTNERSHIP 


George  L.  Mehren 

Assistant  Secretary 
U,S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


It  is  a pleasure  to  be  here  today  - in  the 
heart  of  America.  As  I flew  in,  I noticed  the 
broad  sweep  of  Midwest  farm  land  - typical  of 
a productive  agriculture.  This  is  the  same  land 
passed  over  by  manypioneers  astheytravelled 
by  covered  wagon  to  settle  the  West.  Each 
effort  - the  development  of  the  land  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  and  the  banding  together  of 
families  as  they  moved  westward  - is  evidence 
of  kinds  of  teamwork  that  have  gone  into  the 
shaping  of  our  country.  And  today  I deal  with 
the  need  for  teamwork  in  every  major  effort 
to  shape  our  future. 

The  American  story  is  one  of  people  - and 
problems  - and  solutions.  This  is  our  de- 
mocracy. Its  story  gives  meaning  to  our  being 


together  now.  Those  of  us  in  this  room  are 
heirs  to  a movement  that  is  over  100  years 
old  - the  land-grant  system.  This  was  a plan 
that  at  least  formally  was  federally  envisioned 
to  encourage  the  development  of  State  colleges 
to  serve  the  people.  The  colleges  grew  and 
became  big  universities  - universities  that  like 
all  else  today  are  experiencing  changes  and 
challenges.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  per- 
sistence and  vitality  in  the  original  and  tradi- 
tional relationships  we  have  known  so  well.  We 
still  feel  strongly  about  the  Federal-State 
partnership  - the  research-teaching-extension 
team  - the  agriciiltural-home  economics -for- 
estry team.  All  have  been  with  us  for  a long 
time  - have  become  institutionalized  in  our 


In  the  absence  of  the  author,  this  paper  was  read  by  Trienah  Meyers,  Econondc  Research  Service,  U.S,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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thinking  - and  to  question  these  traditions  has 
seemed  almost  sacrilegious,  Yet  in  fact  they 
are  not  and  never  have  been  rigid  in  structure 
or  ritualistic  in  act,  so  there  are  always 
questions  to  be  asked  and  answered.  Incur  100 
year  old  Department  we  are  talking  about  and 
planning  for  the  year  2000.  New  programs  are 
emerging  and  other  programs  are  changing. 
New  missions  are  appearing.  Solutions  mustbe 
found  for  the  future--not  the  past.  Changes  are 
taking  place  at  your  universities  too- -and 
within  your  profession.  What  will  this  mean 
for  the  partnerships  we  have  known- -and 
specifically  for  those  of  which  you  are  a part? 


Federal-State  Relationships 

Let's  take  a look  - first  at  theStation-USDA 
relationship.  And  may  I discuss  this  largely 
in  terms  of  science  and  service?  The  stations-- 
with  at  least  one  in  each  State  and  Puerto 
Rico--were  created  as  were  most  other  insti- 
tutions--in  recognition  of  a need.  If  agriculture 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  were  to  be 
taught,  there  must  be  scientific  knowledge. 
Moreover,  if  science  were  to  have  a problem- 
solving meaning  in  the  19th  century,  a system 
was  needed  to  direct  scientific  efforts  toward 
the  problems  and  goals  of  the  day.  In  agri- 
culture the  experiment  station  system  became 
a major  instrument  for  that  direction. 

The  enactment  of  the  Hatch  Legislation  of 
1887  provided  formalized  and  continuing 
Federal  support  for  scientific  endeavor.  From 
this  there  evolved  a ^ort  of  model  organiza- 
tional pattern  for  Federal.State  relationships 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  The 
pattern,  including  the  Federal  Legislation, 
grew  out  of  discussions  of  agricultural  so- 
cieties plus  debates  and  discussions  both 
within  and  among  the  early  Land-Grant  insti- 
tutions . 

There  is  a lesson  here.  The  Federal -State 
partnership  still  exists.  It  is  far  closer  than 
most  people  know.  Generally,  it  works  well. 
Admittedly  it  appears  to  pull  in  opposite  direc- 
tions at  times.  Yet,  it  is  still  a team  effort 
seeking  through  debate  and  deliberation,  to  find 
consensus  in  formulating  and  achieving  our 
mutual  goals.  The  most  recent  effort  was  the 
joint  development  of  a long  range  plan  for 
research  in  the  agricultural  sciences  - an 
umbrella  term  which  covers  numerous 
interests  as  wide  as  the  missions  of  Agri- 
culture. It  includes  forestry  research,  home 
economics  research,  investigations  in  veteri- 
nary medicine,  in  business  administration,  in 
psychology,  anthropology,  and  even  the  arts. 
Scientific  talent  to  meet  today's  complexneeds 
requires  partnership  in  the  broadest  sense. 

In  the  development  of  the  long  range  plan, 
an  inventory  of  research  endeavors- -State, 
USDA,  and  industry--was  made.  The  research 


talent  doing  today’s  job  was  identified.  This 
inventory  told  a story,  but  it  was  not  enough. 
Professional  groups  such  as  yours  haveseena 
challenge  in  this  plan  and  have  accepted  a role 
in  evaluating  both  the  worth  of  the  long  range 
plan  and  its  meaning,  in  keeping  with  your 
scientific  interests  and  competencies  maytake 
you.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your 
vision  and  forthrightness  in  proposing  this 
seminar.  It  is  through  effort  and  teamwork  of 
groups  such  as  yours  that  the  plan  will  go 
forward. 

Why  is  home  economics  on  this  team?  How 
does  your  profession  fit  in?  I am  not  competent 
to  precisely  define  your  area  of  concern,  I 
hear  you  maynotevenagree  among  yourselves, 
and  I would  be  surprised  if  you  did.  If  this  be 
true,  you  have  good  company  in  other  disci- 
plines. Most  thinking,  progressive,  active 
professional  groups  have  their  differences  in 
point  of  view.  It  is  easier  for  me--a  layman 
in  your  area  but  familiar  with  your  work- -to 
identify  your  interests  as  those  with  a family 
and  consumer  focus.  I also  sense  awareness 
by  you  of  the  variations  in  manner  of  living 
found  in  American  society  and  I think  that 
somehow  you  interpret  this  diversity  as  a 
positive  element.  You  alsoactively  endorsethe 
need  to  work  toward  improved  levels  ofliving. 
These  are  among  the  primary  missions 
assigned  to  the  Department. 

I see  these  same  goals,  and  many  more, 
clearly  outlined  in  the  research  plan  for  the 
future,  I do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  study  in 
detail.  This  is  being  done  by  others  appearing 
on  your  program.  Those  more  knowledgeable 
in  your  field  of  interest  have  identified  the 
elements  in  the  study  to  which  you  will  give 
special  attention.  You  have  invited  resource 
people  to  probe  these  areas  in  depth.  However, 
I do  wish  to  make  one  or  two  points  in  relation 
to  the  study.  There  is  generally- recognized 
need  for  substantial  expansion  in  research 
dealing  with  the  living  side  of  society's  con- 
cerns, although  this  does  not  mean  cutting  the 
production  side. 

We  have  a great  success  story  in  agri- 
cultural production  and  in  the  research  con- 
tribution that  has  accomplished  these  develop- 
ments. There  is  a somewhat  less  than  proud 
story  of  accomplishment  in  the  solution  of 
human  problems,  and  especially  those  stem- 
ming from  poverty  and  misery- -even  in  a 
largely  affluent  America,  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  not  only  recognition  of  need  to 
alleviate  these  problems  through  direct  pro- 
grams, but  also  an  awakening  understanding 
that  research  can  be  as  important  to  the 
solution  of  human  problems  as  it  has  been 
to  production  problems.  It  is  here  that  home 
economics  research  should  have  an  ever  in- 
creasing role.  This  is  why  yours  today  is  a 
primary  position  on  the  team.  The  challenge 
is  yours. 
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Plan  of  Work 

Now,  briefly  a word  about  how  we  plan  to 
make  the  long  range  study  work.  It  has  already 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  Department's 
budgeting  process.  Projections  have  been  made 
for  the  next  ten  years.  They  representthebest 
thinking  of  the  best  brains  we  could  tap.  These 
people  were  realists  too.  You  v-'ill  note  that 
not  aU  areas  are  programmed  to  move  ahead 
■ at  the  same  pace.  You  will  note  that  even  those 

areas  that  are  scheduled  for  a "status  quo" 
position  will  still  be  budgeted  to  receive fdded 
support  in  order  that  increased  costs  of  re- 
search may  be  met  in  the  future.  And  other 
speakers  on  your  program  have  told  you  that 
even  these  projections  will  receive  annual 
review  and  adjustment  as  new  problem  areas 
become  known.  In  this  &st  moving  era,  no 
crystal  ball  is  very  clear  as  one  approaches 
the  end  of  a ten-year  period.  But  it  is  our 
intent--the  universities  and  the  Department-- 
that  the  plan  be  followed  as  a strategic  track 
within  the  limitations  of  national  priorities 
and  restraints. 

Some  have  said  that  the  study,  in  essence, 
says  "more  of  the  same."  Is  that  really  so? 
Let  me  use  just  one  example:  Goals  II  and  m 
deal  with  production  and  protection  of  farm 
and  forest,*  Goal  VII  with  Consumer  well-being 
and  human  nutrition.  If  projections  for  1972 
are  to  be  attained,  an  increase  of  22  percent 
in  production  research  is  proposed  for  the 
3 goals  combined;  35  percent  in  protection 
effort:  and  59  percent  in  consumer-oriented 
work.  Is  this  "more  of  the  same"?  Yes --some 
more.  But  it  also  says  a lot  about  why  you  are 
here  this  week  devoting  time  to  programming 
research  for  the  future. 

I have  some  concerns --one  of  which  I am 
Sure  must  be  a concern  of  yours.  It  is  that 
of  coordination  of  efforts  at  all  levels.  For 
example,  home  economics  scientists,  along 
with  other  disciplinary  interests,  have  been 
working  toward  improved  family  housing.  Re- 
search has  focused  not  only  on  the  physical 
structure,  but  on  the  place  where  people  live, 
with  all  its  associated  problems.  Methods  must 
be  found  for  improved  communication  among 
all  individuals,  agencies  and  organizations  that 
talents  with  common  interests  may  be  coordi- 
nated to  focus  on  the  larger  problem.  Benefits 
of  improved  communication  would,  hopefully, 
extend  our  research  effort.  Information 
retrieval  systems  now  coming  into  being,  while 
> still  suffering  the  normal  birth  pangs  at  the 

moment,  should  aid  measurably  in  identifying 
linkages  in  the  many  research  efforts  underway. 
Hopefully,  scientists  under  your  administration 
• will  be  in  a better  position  to  see  their  place 

in  the  larger  effort, 

I chosetheplace  where  we  live  as  an  example. 
I could  have  s elected  food  quality,  human 
development,  nutrition,  or  many  other  problem 
areas  identified  in  the  long  range  study.  The 


point  is  that  it  takes  a multiplicity  ofefforts-- 
and  communication  that  is  quick,  meaningful, 
and  dependable --if  we  are  to  move  forward 
together.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  making 
this  tool  available  to  scientists  nationwide.  We 
will  anticipate  results  in  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  research  output. 


Serving  Humanity 

May  I share  some  other  concerns  with  you? 
One  is  that  of  making  respectable  the  use  of 
one's  research  talent  in  the  service  of  humanity. 
In  some  circles,  basic  research--thatwhichis 
not  pragmatically  oriented-  -has  almost  become 
one  word,  if  not  a hyphenated  word.  I personally 
prefer,  in  general,  the  simple  term  research. 
This  is  not  quibble  over  terms.  It  means  rather 
that  the  methodology  to  do  the  job  in  a sound 
manner  is  always  the  same.  Any  research  can 
be  designed  to  serve  social  or  other  needs, 
can  conform  fully  to  accepted  scientific  method, 
and  can  be  purposeful  in  outcome.  Selection  of 
questions  on  applied  research  relates  to  mis- 
sion. Yet,  once  this  is  done,  meaningful 
applied  research  needs  no  apology.  Moreover, 
with  limited  personnel,  we  deal  in  the  art  of 
the  practical.  You  know  whereof  I speak. 

Some  work  under  your  administration  will  be 
more  basic--or  less  goal-related--than other. 
All  problems  cannot  be  attacked  at  once.  But, 
one  point  shou1.d  be  kept  in  mind.  You  are  also 
educating  the  talent  needed  for  tomorrow. 
University  scientists  in  their  research  pro- 
grams, especially  those  in  which  graduate 
students  are  cooperating,  must  hold  to  stand- 
ards that  are  academically  acceptable,  pur- 
poseful, sound,  and  problem-oriented  to  the 
extent  that  research  yields  understandings 
needed  in  today's  complex  society. 

One  other  point  should  be  made  clear.  The 
long  range  study,  including  its  goal  orientation 
for  research,  does  not  negate  the  scientist's 
right  to  determine  research  direction  and 
problem  selection.  The  goals  are  broad,  and 
choices  within  the  framework  of  the  study  are 
largely  of  the  scientist's  own  making.  This 
report  is,  in  part,  an  administrator's  tool. 
Yet  any  competent  administrator  knows  that 
research  is  done  by  scientists,  it  is  part  of 
the  job  of  the  administrator  to  select  the  right 
person  for  the  job  to  be  done,  to  assist  with 
facility  and  support  needs,  and  to  provide  a 
climate  that  the  scientist  may  "produce."  The 
scientist  does  the  job. 

I am  told  that  the  Commission  on  Home 
Economics,  NASULGC,  in  its  initial  meeting 
established  two  fundamental  needs  of  home 
economics  in  member  institutions: 

1.  To  enlarge  the  scope  and  strengthen  the 
base  of  research  in  home  economics,  and 

2.  More  effectively  integrate  the  research, 
resident  instruction,  and  extension  func- 
tions of  home  economics. 
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Let’s  look  at  this  latter  point  for  a moment. 
The  Department  is  deeply  interested  in  that 
need. 

Federal  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  been  closely 
involved  inyour  research  development.  Support 
has  been  channeled  through  the  experiment 
stations,  plus  contract,  grant  and  focility 
funds.  Your  contribution  to  the  missions  of  the 
Federal -State  team  is  readily  identified.  It  is 
increasingly  important  in  the  Departments' 
goals  and  responsibilities.  As  in  other  fields 
the  focus  on  instruction,  including  graduate 
education  must  be  much  the  same  as  for 
research  and  extension.  There  is  already  clear 
and  present  need  for  more  and  better  trained 
people  for  jobs  of  the  future  in  dealing  with 
family  and  consumer  v/ell-being.  A closer  inte- 
gration of  extension  functions  with  other  in- 
terests in  home  economics  has  a potential 
for  strengthening  the  program  base  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Services.  Yet  in  your 
field  there  is  little  basis  to  question  the 
Federal-State  relationship  for  home  economics 
in  any  of  its  components. 

Undergird  Action  Programs 

The  quality  of  living  of  many  Americans 
is  tied  up  with  this  question,  "how  do  we 
get  more  research  and  better  research  to 
undergird  action  programs?"  Many  programs 
affect  individuals  in  the  family  or  touch  on 
single  problems  faced  by  a family.  But  we 
really  have  very  little  research  directed 
toward  reinforcement  of  the  family.  In  fact, 
one  might  observe  that  some  programs  may 
appear  at  least  superficially  to  contribute  to 
the  breakdown  of  family  unity.  Is  this  what  we 
want?  We  have  no  specific  Government  policy 
regarding  the  family  as  an  institution  in  society. 
And  it  is  certainly  an  issue  of  legitimate  debate 
as  to  whether  there  should  be  any  single  goal 
or  goals.  Nonetheless,  many  programs  do 
affect  Our  families. 


There  are  no  normative  judgements  here. 
Yet  there  are  suggestions  for  sharing  or  even 
transfer  of  specific  family  functions  made  by 
responsible  people.  We  design  programs  to 
meet  specific  social  problems  when  they 
become  most  pressing.  Or,  we  plan  programs 
to  meet  specified  human  needs --as  sufficient 
food,  health  care,  or  job  training.  What  does 
this  splintered  approach  mean  to  the  family 
as  a social  entity?  Could  research  yield  in- 
sights? It  would  appear  to  me  that  this  might 
well  be  a major  concern  of  your  profession. 

A similar  question  stems  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  a dynamic  and  mobile  society,  but, 
with  the  rate  of  change  today,  we  have  not  judged 
too  carefully  what  this  means  to  the  family. 
Could  research  interpret  human  need  within 
the  context  of  geographic,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic mobility? 

I have  shared  some  thoughts  with  you.  Now 
let  me  state  the  challenge.  The  long  range  plan 
contains  missions  and  goals  presumed  to  be 
those  of  your  profession  and  of  others.  I have 
rambled  a bit,  implying  that  all  the  research 
needs  may  not  be  included  in  the  report.  I 
also  acknowledge  that  not  all  ideas  worthy  of 
study  should  be  in  that  report.  Now,  what  do 
we  need  to  do  to  get  the  job  done?  Are  the 
projections  feasible?  What  is  the  station  poten- 
tial in  meeting  the  projections?  We  are  looking 
forward  to  your  comments  and  suggestions. 
They  will  be  reviewed  with  care.  The  next 
step  is  yours. 

And,  let's  not  forget,  the  partnership  ap- 
proach is  not  one  of  Station- Department  only. 
It  is  one  of  joint  attack  on  relevant  research 
problems  by  all  concerned  individuals  - sci- 
entists and  administrators  in  the  Department, 
directors  of  the  stations,  home  economics 
administrators,  and  station  and  othe  r scientists 
from  all  disciplines.  Those  in  a university 
setting  are  most  feivorably  situated  for  a ^’eam 
approach.  And,  finally,  development  of  a sense 
of  urgency  regarding  research  with  focus  on 
family  and  consumer  needs  will  be  required  if 
our  projections  are  to  be  met. 


CURRENT  HOME  ECONOMICS  RESEARCH  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Ruth  M.  Leverton 


Agricultural  Research  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


You  have  heard  the  origin,  the  intent,  and 
the  challenge  of  the  long-range  research  pro- 
gram. You  have  heardalsothatthe  Long-Range 
Study  (LRS)  has  been  accepted  tentatively  as 
the  basis  for  budget  development  for  a National 
Program  of  Research  for  Agriculture. 


To  implement  this  program,  we  must  take 
an  inventory  of  our  present  program  and  use 
this  as  a baseline  from  which  to  build  toward 
the  goals  establishe  1 in  the  LRS. 

Dr,  Souders  and  I have  prepared  for  your 
informationthe  following  inventory  or  summary 
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of  Our  current  prOt,ram.  Our  ARS  projects  iii 
Nutrition  and  Consumer  Use  come  under 
several  of  the  Problem  Areas  of  Goal  VII 
"Consumer  Health,  Nutrition  and  Well-being" 
and  Goal  VIII  "Raise  Level  of  Living  of  Rural 
People."  We  have  sorted  our  80  or  more  line 
pi-ojects  into  the  appropriate  problem  areas 
under  these  two  goals.  For  each  problem 
area,  we  have  indicated  which  division,  Human 
Nutrition  or  Consumer  and  Food  Economics, 
is  involved,  or  whether  they  are  both  involved. 

Under  each  problem  area,  the  similar  in- 
dividual projects  have  been  grouped  into  an 
"Activity"  for  ease  of  reference.  Intramural 
is  separated  from  extramural  and  the  location 
of  the  extramural  is  shown.  Also  shown  is  the 
type  of  extramural  arrangements-. C means 
C Ontract,  Gr  means  G rant,  and  C A means 
Cooperative  Agreement, 

A scientist- man-year  (SMY)  is  equivalent 
to  an  assistant  profess  -'*  or  above  and  in 
government  to  a GS-11  or  above,  Whena  money 
value  or  cost  is  established  for  an  SMY,  it 
includes  not  only  salary  but  his  essential 
support  of  facilities,  equipment,  assistance, 
services,  overhead,  etc. 

There  is  a slight  reduction  in  the  number  of 
SMY's  from  Fiscal  Year  1966  to  Fiscal  Year 
1967.  In  general,  this  reflects  an  increasing 
cost  of  SMY's  because  the  same  amount  of 
money  does  not  support  the  same  number  of 
SMY's  as  costs  go  up. 

The  summary  table  shows  the  relation- 
ship between  Planning- Programming-Budget- 
ing (PPB)  and  the  LRS.  Here,  the  problem 
areas  of  LRS  have  been  sorted  into  the  research 
program  elements  of  PPB,  In  other  words, 
these  are  the  crosswalks  between  the  research 
program  elements  of  the  PPB  and  the  research 
problem  areas  of  the  LRS. 

None  of  the  figures  include  our  foreign  re- 
search program  conducted  under  Public  Law 
480,  This  research  was  not  included  in  the 
original  inventory  for  the  LRS.  There  are 
several  characteristics  about  the  PL  480 
research  that  make  it  impractical  to  have  it 
expressed  in  SMY's,  Our  PL  480  research 
program  in  food  and  nutritici;  approximates 
foreign  currencies  equivalent  to  $1.3  million. 


Goal  VII  --  CONSUMER  HEALTH,  NUTRITION 
AND  WELL-BEING 


Problem  Area  1 --  Insure  food  products  free 

from  toxic  residues  from 
agricultural  sources. 


Division:  Human  Nutrition 


Scientist  Man-Years 


1966 

1967  (est.) 

Intramural 

8,3 

9,3 

Extramural 

5,0 

1.8 

Total 

13,3 

11,1 

A,  Activity;  Effects  of  pesticides  on  quality, 
nutrient  composition  and  safety 
of  foods. 


HN  1-22 


Effects  of  fumigation  of  stored  wheat 
on  vitamin  content  of  grain,  milling 
fractions,  and  home-baked  products; 
and  On  baking  performance  of  flour 
for  household  use. 


HN  3-29 


Quality  characteristics  and  nutrient 
composition  of  foods  and  food  prod- 
ucts treated  with  pesticides  and  other 
agricultural  chemicals  in  food  pro- 
duction. 


HN  3-30 


Effects  of  the  application  of  insecti- 
cide chemicals  during  productionon 
the  palatability,  composition,  and 
related  biochemical  properties  of 
strawberries . 


HN  3-31 


Palatability  and  related  composi- 
tional changes  during  home  storage 
of  potatoes  grown  with  PCNB  fungi- 
cide treatment. 


Extramural 


HN  1 -23(C)  Nutrient  composition  of  eggs  and 
quality  of  the  meat  from  hens 
treated  with  malathion. 

Food  and  Drug  Research  Labs,, 
Maspeth,  N,Y, 


HN  1 -24(C)  Nutrients  of  peanuts  as  affected 
by  lindane  treatment  of  soil, 

Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  College  Station,  Texas 


HN  3-27(C)  Effect  of  preparation  and  cooking 
On  the  pesticide  residue  content  of 
Selected  vegetables. 

National  Canners  Association 
Research  Foundation,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B.  Activity;  Biological  effects  of  pesticides. 


HN  2-41 


The  metabolic  response  of  the  rat 
to  diets  containing  high  levels  of 
bromide  residues. 


HN  2-44 


The  metabolic  effects  of  pesticide 
residues  in  body  fat  when  the  content 
and  distribution  of  body  fat  of  rats 
fed  different  diets  are  altered  by 
dietary  restriction. 


HN  2-45 


Nutritional  effects  of  benzenehexa- 
chloride  (BHC,  1,2,3,4,5,6-hexa- 
chlorocyclohexane)  in  microorgan- 
isms . 
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Extramural 


HN  2-43(C) 


The  physiological  response  of 
rats  to  diets  which  include  dif- 
fe  rent  kinds  of  fats  with  and  with- 
out added  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon pesticides. 

Swift  & Company,  Chicago,  111, 


CFE  1- 12(C)  Nationwide  survey  of  food  intake 
of  individuals,  Spring  1965. 
Research  Contract:  National 
Analysts,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

Service  Contract:  General 
Electric  Company,  Be- 
thesda,  Md. 


HN  2-53(Gr)  Basic  studies  of  the  biochemical 
response  of  the  female  and  off- 
spring to  diets  containing  multi- 
pesticide components  when  se- 
lected minerals  are  fed  at 
marginal,  excessive,  or  deficient 
levels. 

University  of  Florida,  Gaines- 
ville 


B.  Activity:  Food  management  practices. 
CFE  1-9 


Use  and  discard  of  food  inhouse- 
holds. (Discontinued  3/67^ 


CFE  1-8(C)  Household  practices  in  home- 
freezer  management. 

Ide  Associates,  Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


HN  2-54(C) 


Physiological  response  to  diets 
containing  multipesticide  com- 
ponents when  selected  minerals 
are  fed  at  marginal,  excessive, 
or  deficient  levels. 

Purdue  Research  Foundation, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 


C,  Activity;  Motivation  for  consumer  food 
choices. 


CFK  2- 13(C)  Attitudes  and  beliefs  about  food 
and  health  as  factors  influencing 
food  choices. 

Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 


Goal  VII  --  CONSUMER  HEALTH,  NUTRITION 
AND  WELL-BEING 


D.  Activity;  Methods  of  informing  people 
about  nutrition. 


Problem  Area  3 — Food  choices,  habits  and 

consumption. 


CFE  2-11  Evaluation  of  publications  for  ap- 
plied nutrition  programs. 


Division:  Consumer  and  Food  Economics 
Scientist  Man-Years 


CFE  2-12  Nutrition  Programs  Service. 


1966 


1967  (est.) 


Goal  VII  --  CONSUMER  HEALTH,  NUTRITION 
AND  WELL-BEING 


Louisiana  State  University, 
' Baton  Rouge 


* Partially  reimbursed  by  AID  and  C&MS 


CFE  Ull(C) 


Nationwide  survey  ofhousehold 
food  consumption,  1965. 

Research  Contract:  National 
Analysts,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

Service  Contract:  General 
Electric  Company,  Be- 
thesda,  Md. 


A,  Activity:  Quality  factors  affecting  con- 
sumer use  of  foods. 


HN  3-32  Influence  of  changes  in  properties  of 
muscle  proteins  of  frozen,  stored 
turkey  meat  on  eating  qualities  of 
juiciness,  tenderness,  and  flavor  of 
cooked  meat. 


Problem  Area  4 

-~  Home 

and  commercial 

Intramural 

17.3  13.8 

preparation  of  food. 

Extramural 

0.8  4.4 

Division:  Human  Nutrition 

i 

Total 

18.1  18.2 

Scientist  Man-Years 

A,  Activity:  Food  consumption 

1966 

1967  (est.) 

CFE  1-7 

Food  consumption  of  individuals 
related  to  economic  and  social 

Intramural 

8.0 

8.0  i 

factors  (Discontinued  2/67) 

♦ AID 

1.0 

1.1 

* School  Lunch, 

etc.  0.8 

1.0 

CFE  1-14(CA) 

Acceptance  of  the  school  lunch 
program  in  Louisiana  high 

Extramural 

0.8 

— 

schools. 

Total 

10.6 

10.1  , 
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HN  3-22  Investigations  of  the  constituents  in 
cells  and  cell  walls  of  fruits  as  re- 
lated to  eating  qualities.  (Discon- 
tinued 9/66) 

HN  3-24  Changes  in  color  and  tenderness  of 
beef  as  influenced  by  different  rates 
and  extents  of  heating  by  broiling. 
(Discontinued  8/66) 


B,  Activity:  Consumer  guidance  in  food  use. 

* HN  3-26  Laboratory  investigations  of 

food  use  problems  in  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program. 


HN  3-28 


Development  of  new  and  im- 
proved household  procedures 
for  food  preparation  as 
needed  to  maintain  up-to-date 
recommendations  for  con- 
sumers. 


Goal  VII  --  CONSUMER  HEALTH.  NUTRITION 
AND  WELL-BEING 

Problem  Area  5 - - Selection  and  care  of  cloth- 
ing and  household  textiles. 

Division:  Consumer  and  Food  Economics 


Scientist  Man-Years 

1966 

1967  (est.) 

Intramural 

2.9 

3.5 

Extramural 

1.4 

2.4 

Total 

4.3 

5.9 

A,  Activity:  Anthropometric  measurements. 

CFE4-1(C)  Women's  measurements  for 
sizing  apparel. 

Boston  University,  Boston, 
Mass. 


* HN  0-0- l(AID)  Household  and  institutional 
food  uses  for  cottonseed,  pea- 
nut, and  soy  products  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries. 


C,  Activity:  Nutrient  content  of  specific  foods. 

HN  1-20  Assay  me thodologic al  s tudie s of 
sugars  and  the  application  of  these 
methods  to  the  analysis  of  selected 
fruits  and  vegetables.  (Discontinued 
9/66) 

HN  1-27  Nutrient  content  of  wheat  and  wheat 
products:  carbohydrates,  trace  min- 
erals, tocopherols,  and  vitaminB^. 

Extramural 

HN  1-25(C)  Nutrient  content  of  wheat  and  wheat 
products:  amino  acids,  B-vita- 
mins,  and  macro  mineral  ele- 
ments. 

American  Institute  of  Baking, 
Chicago,  HI. 

HN  1-26(C)  Nutrient  content  of  wheat  and  wheat 
products:  fatty  acids. 

Purdue  Research  Foundation, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

HN  1-28(C)  Fatty  acids  of  fat  and  lean  portions 
of  uncooked  and  cooked  beef  and 
pork. 

(Beef)  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison 

(Pork)  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia 


CFE  4-3(C)  Development  of  instrumenta- 
tion and  procedures  for  anthro- 
pometric measurements  es- 
sential for  the  improvement 
of  sizing  systems  for  children's 
footwear. 

University  of  Rochester, 
Rochester,  N.Y, 

CFE  4-New(C)  Anthropometric  measurements 
of  elderly  women  for  sizing 
apparel.  (Proposed) 


B,  Activity:  Performance  and  care  offebrics 
for  clothing  and  household  tex- 
tiles. 


CFE  4-4 


Use  of  hypochlorite  bleach  on 
soiled  cotton  fabrics  as  a factor 
in  deterioration  of  cotton  fabrics. 
Part  II. 


CFE  4 -New  Proposed  new  project  to  be  ini- 
tiated before  July  1,  1967. 


C,  Activity:  Dissemination  of  microorga- 
nisms by  textiles. 


CFE  4-2(0 


Quantitative  studies  on  fabrics 
as  disseminators  of  microor- 
ganisms . 

Southern  Research  Institute, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


CFE  4-New(C)  Reserve  for  funding  proposed 
new  projects  under  considera- 
tion. 
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Goal  VII  --  CONSUMER  HEALTH,  NUTRITION 
AND  WELL-BEING 

Problem  Area  8 --  Human  nutrition  well-being. 
Division:  Consiimer  and  Food  Economics 
Scientist  Man-Years 


1966 

1967  (est.) 

Intramural 

13.5 

8.7 

Extramural 

2.3 

4.1 

Total 

15.8 

12.8 

Division:  Human  Nutrition 

Scientist  Man-Years 

Intramural 

16.0 

18.5 

Extramural 

7.6 

4.0 

Total 

23.6 

22.5 

A.  Activity: 

Basic  studies  on  procedures  for 
determining  nutrients  in  foods. 

HN  1-29  Comparative  studies  on  hydrolytic 
and  analytical  procedures  for  the 
determination  of  amino  acids  in  foods . 

HN  1-30  Isolation  and  identification  of  com- 
pounds of  methionine  and  threonine 
with  other  constituents,  formed  dur- 
ing heating. 


B.  Activity:  Fimctions  and  biological  effects 
of  nutrients  in  the  body. 

HN  2- 15  Analysis  of  records  of  a rat  stock 
colony  and  development  of  animals  for 
specific  experimental  purposes. 

HN  2-36  The  influence  of  diet  on  the  sequence 
of  histological  changes  in  two  strains 
of  rats. 

HN  2-37  The  influence  of  age  and  diet  on 
enzyme  systems  in  selected  tissues 
of  two  strains  of  rats. 

HN  2-40  The  influence  of  diet  on  the  lipid 
metabolism  of  two  strains  of  rats  at 
various  stages  in  their  life  cycle, 

HN  2-46  Metabolic  relationships  betweencar- 
bohydrate  and  nitrogen. 

HN  2-50  The  influence  of  varying  dietary  com- 
position on  body  composition  and 
metabolic  processes  in  relation  to 
physical  activity. 


Extramural 

HN  2- 52(C)  The  influence  of  source  of  dietary 
carbohydrate  fed  at  different 
stages  of  development  on  indi- 
vidual variation  in  physiological 
and  biochemical  response. 

Hazleton  Laboratories,  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

HN  2-55(Gr)  Relationship  of  immunop  rote  ins 
to  protein  status  and  amino  acid 
intake. 

Iowa  State  University*  Ames, 
Iowa 

HN  2-56(Gr)  Influence  of  excessive  intakes  of 
certain  vitamins  by  the  mother 
on  pre-  and  post-natal  develop- 
ment of  the  young. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge , 
Mass. 


C.  Activity:  Hiiman  nutritional  requirements 
for  and  utilization  of  nutrients. 

HN  6-9  Human  metabolic  response  to  rates  of 
food  intake. 

HN  6-12  Metabolic  responseof  humansubjects 
to  diets  in  vdiich  the  carbohydrate  is 
provided  mainly  by  wheat  starch  or 
by  sucrose. 


Extramural 

CFE  1-13(CA)  Diets  and  nutriture  of  preschool 
children  in  low-  and  middle - 
income  families. 

University  of  Hawaii,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii 


HN  6-13(0 


HN  6-14(Gr) 


Magnesium  requirement  of 
adolescent  boys  as  related  to 
level  of  protein  intake. 

University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison 

University  of  Connecticut, 
Slorrs 

Early  metabolic  effects  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  dietary  carbo- 
hydrates in  young  adults, 

University  of  Alabama,  Uni- 
versity, Ala, 


D.  Activity:  Biological  evaluation  of  foods. 

HN  2-42  Utilization  of  amino  acid  and  amide 
nitrogen  of  wheat  in  tissue  protein 
maintenance. 
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Extramural 

HN  2-49(C)  Nutritional  response  to  diets  con- 
taining selected  types  of  fresh  and 
oxidized  fats, 

Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

HN  6- 10(C)  Determination  of  nutritional  value 
I of  wheat  proteins  for  adult  man. 

Michigan  State  University, 
Lansing 

HN  6- 11(C)  Nutritional  value  of  wheat  flour  for 
adult  n'.an. 

Agricultural  & Technical  Col- 
lege of  North  Carolina  Greens- 
boro, N.C, 

E,  Activity;  Development  of  compre  hensive 
reference  tables  on  nutrient 
composition  of  foods. 

CFE  2-8  Table  of  trace  elements  and  sulfur 
in  foods. 

CFE  2-9  Tables  of  selected  B-vitamins  in 
food- -pantothenic  acid  and  vita- 
mins Bg  and  B^2* 

CFE  2-10  Compilation  of  data  on  the  composi- 
tion and  nutritive  value  of  foods. 

CFE  2-15  Tables  of  amino  acid  content  of 
foods. 

F.  Activity;  Development  of  nutrition  guid- 
ance materials. 

CFE  2-5  Nutritional  analysis  of  the  U.S.  per 
capita  food  supply,  1909  to  present. 

CFE  2-6  Food  budgets. 

CFE  2-7  Interpretation  of  research  for  food 
and  nutrition  programs  and  policies. 

CFE  2-14  Nutritive  content  of  Type  A school 
lunches. 

Goal  Vni --  RAISE  LEVEL  OF  LIVING  OF 
RURAL  PEOPLE 

Problem  Area  2 — Family  decision  making 

and  financial  management. 

Division;  Consumer  and  Food  Economics 

Scientist  Man-Years 


1966 

1967  (est.) 

Intramural 

6.0 

5.9 

Extramural 

0.8 

Total 

6.8 

6.6 

t 

I 

I 

i 

I 

I 


A.  Activity:  Rural  family  expenditures  and 

consumption. 

CFE  3-5  Rural  family  living  in  selected 

areas  of  Texas, 

CFE  3-7  Rural  family  spending  patterns 

in  1961. 

CFE  3-10  Use  of  time  by  homemakers. 

CFE  3-12  Income  needed  to  provide  equiv- 
alent levels  of  consumption  to 
rural  and  urban  families. 

CFE  3-13(Gr)  Resource  conservation  and  aug- 
mentation in  household  activity 
patterns. 

Michigan  State  University, 

East  Lansing,  Michigan 

CFE  3-  14(C)  Development  of  an  index  meas- 
uring the  relative  economic 
status  of  individual  rural  fam- 
ilies. (Proposed) 

Research  Triangle  Institute, 

Durham,  North  Carolina 

CFE3-15(Gr)  The  use  of  simulation  tech- 
niques in  the  study  of  family 
financial  decision  making.  (Pro- 
posed) 

Washington  State  University, 

Pullman,  Washington 

I 

B.  Activity:  Guidelines  for  improved  finan- 

cial management. 

CFE  3-1  Development  of  Family  Eco-  ' 

nomics  Review,  Outlook  re  - 
ports,  and  other  materials  on 
family  economics  and  home 
management. 

CFE  3-9  Development  of  clothing  budg-  ^ j 

ets.  j ; 

I I 

CFE  3-ll(CA)  Clothing  acquisitions  as  a basis  | | 

for  the  development  of  stand-  | 

ards  for  clothing  budgets  for  | 

low- income  families,  | 

Iowa  Agriculture  and  Home  * 

Economics  ExperimentSta-  \ 

tion,  Ames,  Iowa  ! I 

i ! 
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SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  INVENTORY^ 
Fiscal  Years  1966  and  1967 
Relation  of  "PPB"  to  "LRS*' 


Planning- Programming- Budgeting 


Long-Range  Stndy 


Scientist  Man-Years 


Research  Program  Element 

Research  Problem  Area 

FY  1966 

FY  19( 

Health  and  Safety 

vn-1 

13.3 

11.1 

VII- 2 

1.0 

2.0 

Total 

14.3 

13.1 

Food  and  Nutrition 

vn-3 

18.1 

18.2 

VII- 4 

10.6 

10.1 

VII- 8 

39.4 

35.3 

Total 

68.1 

63.6 

Improve  Standard  of  Living 

VII- 5 

4.3 

5.9 

vin-1 

1.7 

0 

vin-2 

6.8 

6.6 

Total 

12.8 

12.5 

NCU  Totals 

95.2 

89.2 

^Preliminary  estimates  from  Forms  T-2 


PROGRAMS  AT  THE  STATE  STATIONS 


Mary  Beth  Minden 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


During  the  early  planning  stages  for  this 
seminar  and  workshop,  it  was  hoped  that  you 
might  have  a report  by  Dr.  Hoffman  indicating 
the  base  level  of  home  economics  research  for 
fiscal  year  1965.  1 was  to  have  charts  and  a 
report  indicating  program  change  from  1965 
to  1967,  Mr.  Turnbull  indicated  this  morning 
that  the  first  printouts  would  be  available  next 
week.  Our  timetable  in  processing  the  1967 
inventory  has  not  allowed  us  to  carry  out  our 
original  plan.  As  a stop-gap  I will  review 
some  aspects  of  the  program  which  we  were 
able  to  draw  together  through  other  methods. 
The  intended  summary  will  be  included  in  the 
proceedings. 


1967  Inventory^ 

I would  like  to  share  some  of  the  inventory 
experiences  with  you,  for  understanding  of 
approach  will  make  the  information  more 

^ At  this  point,  text  has  been  modified  to  Include  1966-67 
invaitory  data  and  summary  report. 


useftil.  Our  first  problem  in  summarizing  home 
economics  research  interests--and  a con- 
tinuing problem  to  this  and  other  professional 
groups  in  using  the  Long-Range  Study--has 
been  that  of  identifying  the  home  economics 
contribution  to  the  national  program.  In  the 
1966-67  inventory,  each  project--Hatch,  re- 
gional, nOn-Federal,  grant,  contract,  etc.-- 
was  reported  by  each  of  the  53  stations  on 
Forms  141,  Many  of  you  assisted  in  their 
preparation.  These  were  reviewed  and  coded 
for  problem  area  by  CSRS.  In  addition,  the 
nearly  15,000  project  reports  were  checked 
against  other  records  in  our  office  and  coded 
for  home  economics  participation.  Five  hun- 
dred seventeen  projects  were  identified;  36 
additional  projects  were  on  record  in  CSRS, 
but  not  reported  on  Forms  141.  In  reviewing 
program  content  and  preparing  the  report 
which  follows,  only  the  517  projects  were  in- 
cluded. 

In  coding  to  identify  home  economics  partici- 
pation, we  defined  a home  economics  project 
as  one  conducted  by  a scientists  responsible 
to  a home  economics  research  administrator 
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‘ within  the  Station  organization.  Since  not  all 

Univer8itie8--and  CSRS  for  that  matter --use 
the  term  home  economic8  as  an  administrative 
or  program  term,  we  added  one  other  re- 
quirement; that  an  administrator  was  desig- 
nated to  represent  the  Station  at  home 
economics  research  administrators  regional 
meetings.  Thus,  the  term  home  economics  is 
used  in  the  project  summary  in  an  admin- 
istrative sense. 

The  517  projects  were  further  identified  in 
a manner  to  indicate  the  degree  of  inter- 
departmental cooperation  at  the  Station  level. 

. ^ While  we  know  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 

s * informal  discussion  and  consulting,  we  were 

looking  for  joint  planning  and  conduct  of  re- 
I search.  On  Table  1,  you  will  note  that  such 

I cooperation  was  reported  on  6l  projects 

' (11.8%),  There  was  primary  leadership  in 

, iicme  economics  reported  on  2/3  of  the  61 

I projects.  Interdisciplinary  effort  at  the  regional 

' level  is  not  reflected  in  this  siimmary. 


The  inventory  of  home  economics  program 
(1966-67)  gives  us  a picture  of  number  of 
projects,  different  research  problem  areas 
reported,  manpower  input,  source  of  support, 
and  regional  comparisons.  A study  of  Tables 
1-3  allows  us  to  establish  a baseline  point  for 
home  economics  research,  to  note  diversity  of 
interests,  and  to  quantify  the  home  economics 
contribution  to  the  national  program.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  compare  home  economics 
totals  or  averages  with  similar  segments  of 
the  national  study  nor  with  the  1965  inventory. 

One  portion  of  the  inventory- -scientific 
competence--was  not  summarized  for  this 
report.  The  specialities  listed  on  the  Forms 
141  did  not  cover  some  scientific  interests  in 
home  economics.  This  portion  of  the  summary 
will  be  undertaken  at  a time  when  meaningful 
results  can  be  anticipated. 

Some  questions  become  apparent  as  the 
Tables  are  studied,  and  hopefully  the  informa- 
tion now  available  will  provide  a basis  for 


Table  1,— Home  economics  program  analysis  by  region,  1966-67  inventory 
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Region 

No.  of 
projects 
reported 

No.  of 
projects 
on  record 
but  not 
reported^ 

No.  of 
different 
problem 
areas 

SMY's 

reported 

No.  of 
projects 
with  no 
SMY's 
reported^ 

Average 
SMY  per 
project 

Interdepartmental 
cooperation 
(No.  of  projects) 

A^ 

C= 

Northeastern 

108 

8 

18 

33.64 

8 

.31 

104 

3 

1 

North  Central 

186 

17 

25 

59,25 

22 

.36 

162 

11 

13 

Southern 

102 

3 

17 

56.67 

13 

.56 

78 

17 

7 

Western 

121 

8 

17 

^ 41.97 

14 

.35 

112 

8 

2 

Total 

517 

36 

’ 31 

191.53 

57 

.37 

456 

38 

23 

^ 1967  only}  largely  non-Federal  projects.  ^ 1%7  only  and  represents  11  percent  of  the  projects.  ^ A 
projects:  no  interdepartmental  cooperation  reported.  ^ B projects:  two  or  more  departments  reported;  home 

economics  has  major  leadership  ^ C projects:  two  or  more  departments  reported;  major  leade3:^3hip  in  other  than 
home  economics.  ^ 26.82  without  California.  Duplicated  areas  eliminated . 


Table  2. — Hnme  economics  program  support:  PUnds  obligated.  Fiscal  Year  1967,  by  sources  and  region 


Region 

* 

No.  of 
projects 
reported 

Funds  obligated  by  source^ 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Hatch 

RRF* 

USDA 

contract 

or 

grant 

Other 

Federal 

support 

State 

appropri- 

ations 

Sales  of 
products 

Industiy 
grants  and 
contracts 

Other 

non- 

Federal 

funds 

Total 

Northeastern 

108 

186 

75 

8 

105 

371 

5 

2 

44 

7% 

North  Central 

186 

490 

146 

57 

167 

800 

4 

18 

23 

1,705 

Southern 

102 

412 

201 

18 

38 

334 

24 

8 

41 

1,076 

Western 

121 

257 

134 

3 

500 

727 

2 

64 

2 

1,689 

Total 

517 

1,345 

556 

86 

810 

2,232 

35 

92 

110 

5,266 

^ No  figures  are  shown  for  "Basic  Grants"  and  "Other  CSRS"  because  funds  from  these  sources  were  not  reported. 
^ Regional  research  funds. 
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Table  3.— Horae  economics  progi^  support:  FUrthei  analysis,  by  region.  Fiscal  Year  1967 


Reglcx) 

No. .of 
projects 
reported 

SMY's 

reported 

Amount  and  source  of 
funds,  1967 

Support 

per 

project 

Ainount  and  source  of 
funds  by  percentages 

Hatch 

and 

RRF 

State 

appropri* 

ations 

All 

other 

Total 

Hatch 

and 

RRF 

State 

appropri- 

ations 

All 

other 

Thousands  of  dollars 

percent 

Northeeistem 

108 

33.64 

261 

371 

164 

796 

7.4 

23.4 

32.8 

47.6 

19.6 

North  Central 

186 

59.25 

636 

800 

269 

1,705 

9.2 

28.8 

37.3 

46.9 

15.8 

Southern 

102 

56.67 

613 

334 

129 

1.076 

10.5 

18.8 

56.9 

31.0 

12.1 

Western 

121 

41.97 

391 

727 

571 

1,689 

^14.0 

2 40.2 

^ 22.7 

^ 43.0 

5 34.3 

1 

Total 

517 

191.53 

1,901 

2,232 

1,133 

5,266 

10.2 

27.4 

36.1 

42.4 

21.5 

^9.7  without  California.  ^ 28.1  without  California, 
fomia.  ^ 13.0  without  California. 


deliberations  and  planning  at  the  regional  and 
State  levels.  For  example,  almost  200  scientist 
man  years  (SMY's)2  are  involved  and  an 
estimated  425  individuals.  Their  research  is 
coded  as  contributing  to  31  of  the  91  problem 
areas.  To  what  degree  is  this  dispersion  of 
research  focus  real?  Or,  is  it  a predictable 
result  of  the  coding  system  and  the  definitions 
of  the  problem  areas  provided  in  1967?  Should 
home  economists,  through  the  ESCOP  sub- 
conunittee,  assist  in  developing  greater 
specificity  in  relevant  definitions  that  would 
not  only  expedite  identification  of  home  eco- 
nomics input,  but  also  could  make  these 
problem  areas  more  meaningful  and  useful  in 
interpreting  the  composite  agriculture,  home 
economics  and  forestry  program? 

From  another  standpoint,  one  could  approach 
this  problem  of  categorizing  research  problem 
areas  by  asking:  "What  are  the  missions  and 
goals  for  home  economics?".  Given  the  answer 
to  this  question,  areas  of  mutual  reasearch 
interest  (agriculture,  home  economics, 
forestry)  would  become  more  apparent.  Given 
concise  problem  areas  and  goals,  plus  priori- 
ties, as  seen  by  the  home  economics  leader- 
ship, research  administrators  would  have  a 
better  basis  for  judgments  regarding  program 
definition  and  support.  To  be  most  useful,  a 
document  prepared  by  home  economists  could 
take  a note  from  the  Long-Range  Study.  It  is 
goal-oriented.  Traditional  subject  matter 
areas,  many  times  reflecting  administrative 
structure,  were  avoided.  Home  economists 
could  fruitfully  spend  time  stating  their  goals 
and  research  missions  in  a similar  problem- 
oriented  fashion. 


* Defined  for  university  faculty  as  "oclentlst  time”  of  an 
individual  at  the  assistant  professor  level  and  above.  In  this 
summary,  the  total  SMV  figure  may  be  low  since  time  was 
not  reported  on  11%  of  the  projects. 


^ A4.9  without  California.  ^ 42.1  without  Cali- 


Program  Support 

A continuing  concern  of  all  administrators 
is  that  of  support  of  program.  The  inventory 
included  ten  source-of-funds  categories  which 
are  summarized  by  region  in  Table  2.  Table  3 
gives  further  analysis  of  support  data.  Na- 
tionally, the  reported  home  economics  re- 
search is  supported  by  Hatch  and  regional 
funds  (36%),  State  appropriations  (42%),  and 
other  support,  which  is  largely  other  Federal 
support  (22%).  In  1967,  average  support  per 
project  was  $10,200,  and  average  support  per 
scientist  man-year  JSMY)  was  $27,400. 

Regional  differences  are  apparent  on  the 
tables  and  will  provide  a basis  for  regional 
discussions.  However,  care  should  be  taken  in 
using  the  information.  For  example,  in  the 
Western  Region,  one  State  accounts  for  over 
one-third  ofthe  program. Inseveralinstances, 
marked  differences  in  averages  were  noted 
when  California  was  not  included.  Seven  rele- 
vant differences  are  noted  on  the  tables. 


Program  Scope 

There  are  three  ways  of  indicating  size  of 
program  in  the  several  subject matterareas-- 
number  of  projects,  SMY's  devoted  to  the  area 
of  interest,  and  dollar  support.  In  order  to 
consider  program  content  and  focus,  I would 
like  to  attempt  a "cross  walk"  between  31 
research  problem  areas  from  the  Long-Range 
Study  and  the  research  areas  of  interests  that 
are  to  be  developed  by  the  speakers  who  follow. 
They  represent  the  research  leadership  in 
their  respective  fields.  They  represent  a wide 
range  of  interests,  but  also  they  will  provide  a 
unifying  force  in  that  several  will  speak  for 
the  traditional  home  economics  subject-matter 
fields.  Table  4 has  been  prepared  to  assist  in 
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Table  4. — Problem  areas  to  vhich  home  economics  research  contributed,  Fiscal  Year  1967 


Number  of  Number  of 
states  projects 


Goal  III  Efficient  production  of  fam  products 

Improvement  of  biological  efficiency  of  field  crops 
Feed  efficiency  in  production  of  meat,  milk  and  eggs 
Fhrm  adjustment  and  management 

Goal  IV  Product  development  and  quali-ty 

Production  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  with  improved  consumer 
acceptability 

New  and  ing>roved  fruit  and  vegetable  products 
Quality  maintenance  in  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables 
Production  of  field  c3?ops  with  improved  consumer  acceptability 
New  and  iiig>roved  food  products  from  field  crops 
New  and  in^roved  feed,  textile,  and  industrial  products  from  field 
crops 

Quality  maintenance  in  marketing  field  crops 
Production  of  animals  and  anjmai  products  with  improved  consumer 
acceptability 

New  and  improved  meat,  milk  and  egg  products 
Quality  maintenance  in  marketing  animal  products 

Goal  V Efficiency  in  the  marketing  system 

Hiysical  and  econcMc  efficiency  in  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables 
R^ical  and  economic  efficiency  in  marketing  field  crops 
Fhyslcal  and  economic  efficiency  in  marketing  livestock 
Development  of  domestic  markets  for  farm  products 
Ifarketing  flm  and  system  efficiency 

Goal  VII  Consumer  health,  nutrition  and  well-being 

Insure  food  products  free  from  toxic  residues  from  agricultural 
sources 

Pood  choices,  habits,  and  consimiptlon 
Home  and  cdmnerclal  preparation  of  food 
Selection  and  care  of  clothing  and  household  textiles 
Human  nutritional  well-being 

Goal  VIll  Balse  level  6f  living  of  iwal  people 

Housing  needs  of  rural  families 

Family  decision  making  and  financial  management 

Causes  and  remedies  of  poverty  among  rural  people 

Improvement  of  economic  potential  of  rural  youth  and  adults 

CooiDunlcatlon  processes  in  rural  life 

Individual  and  family  adjustment  to  change 

Government  programs  to  balance  farm  output  and  market  demand 

Goal  r.  Inprove  community  services  and  environment 

improvaoent  of  rural  community  institutions  and  services 

Total  SMI's 


Scientist 

man-years 


1 

1 

.30 

2 

6 

1.61 

1 

1 

1.00 

1 

1 

.14 

6 

11 

2.32 

7 

9 

4.75 

1 

1 

.17 

7 

9 

2.33 

2 

2 

.66 

3 

3 

.23 

5 

5 

1.19 

14 

21 

6.14 

5 

7 

1.09 

1 

1 

.10 

2 

2 

.20 

1 

1 

.20 

14 

20 

10.61 

2 

3 

.60 

5 

6 

4.31 

14 

20 

7.62 

17 

42 

12.44 

30 

59 

16.72 

40 

148 

72.18 

17 

28 

7.12 

23 

59 

18.99 

4 

11 

1.50 

3 

3 

3.70 

3 

4 

.90 

18 

37 

10.80 

1 

1 

.20 

4 

9 

1.41 

191.53 

identifying  current  level  of  research  by  the  31 
problem  areas.  Table  5 indicates  the  home 
economics  baseline  (1967)  for  subject-matter 
fields  as  represented  by  the  speakers. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  current 
research  approaches  or  detailed  information 
on  specific  research  projects  or  interests. 
This  can  be  done  most  easily  when  CRTS  is 
operative.  However,  since  about  29.2%  of  the 


Hatch  support  for  home  economics  research 
is  from  regional  funds,  a list  of  projects  plus 
regional  planning  committees  is  included. 
This  will  indicate  current  interests  in  a phase 
of  the  program  that  may  be  more  readily 
subject  to  periodic  review  and  redirection. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  summary  may  not 
give  as  much  information  as  we  would  wish, 
it  is  more  inclusive  than  any  we  have  had  to 
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Table  5. ••Size  of  home  economica  program  by  subject-matter  fields  and  long-range  goals,  Fiscal  Year  1967  l 


Size  of  Program 

Home  econcmlca 
aubjectHOoatter  fields 
and  seminar  spealoer 

Goals  and  problem  areas  as 
reported  in  Long-RaJige  Study 

Number  of 
projects 

SMI's 

Support 
(Thousands  of 
dollars ) 

j 

8ub. 

Sub- 

Sub- 

Total 

I; 

total 

Total 

total 

Total 

total 

J 

Family  life  and  human 

Goal  IX,  area  8 

9 

1.41 

35 

4 

i 

develojHnent 

Goal  VIII,  areas  3,  4,  5,  6 

55 

64 

16.90 

18.31 

361 

396 

(Dr.  Glenn  tfowkes) 

i 

Family  economics  and 

Goal  VIII,  area  2 

59 

18.99 

398 

1 

management 
(Dr.  Gwen  Bymers) 

59 

18.99 

398 

-i 

Family  housing 

Goal  VIII,  area  1 

28 

7.12 

188 

f 

(Dr.  Murlln  HoAgell) 

28 

7.12 

188 

V 

’■ 

Food  economics  and 

Goal  VIII,  aiea  8 

1 

.20 

8 

level  of  living 

Goal  VII,  area  3 

21 

7.82 

178 

186 

1 

studies 

(Dr.  Faith  Clark) 

j 

Textiles  and  clothing 

Goal  VII,  area  5 

59 

16.72 

444 

! \ 

(Dr.  Ruth  Galbraith) 

59 

16.72 

444 

' j 

Food  science 

Goal  VII,  areas  1 and  4 

69 

19.02 

471 

(Dr.  Pauline  Paul) 

Goal  IV,  areas  2-10  and  12 

48 

16.75 

617 

\ 1 

Goal  III,  area  16 

1 

118 

1.00 

36,77 

19 

1,107 

1 

Human  nutrition 

Goal  VII,  area  8 

148 

72.18 

2,211.5 

■i; 

(Dr.  Clara  Gtorvlck) 

Goal  III,  areas  7 and  11 

7 

155 

1.91 

74.09 

84 

1 

2,296 

1 

Consumer  behavior  and 

Goal  V,  areas  3,  4,  5,  8 and  9 

33 

11.71 

251 

j 

food  marketing 
(Dr.  James  ^ffer) 

33 

11.71 

251 

i 

! 

J 

Total 

H.A. 

191.53 

5,266 

1 

date.  I was  pleased  with  what  we  found. 
Because  of  our  diverse  Interests,  we  some- 
times focus  attention  most  strongly  on  our 
problem  areas  requiring  development.  We  may 
underplay  our  program  strengths.  The  inven- 
tory provides  information  that  we  may  face 
questions  squarely  and  make  adjustments  over 
time,  if  that  is  our  desire.  The  L#ong-Range 
Report  provides  information  that  allows  us  to 
make  these  adjustments  within  the  framework 
of  broad  research  needs  of  the  future. 

REGIONAL  RESEARCH  CONTRIBUTING  TO 
HUMAN  NUTRITION,  CONSUMER  USE, 
AND  FAMILY  LIVING  RESEARCH 

I.  Human  Nutrition:  Nutritional  Values, 
Consumption  Patterns,  Eating  Quality  of 
Foods 

NC-74,  Utilization  of  Dietary  Fat  from 
Various  Sources 

NC-75,  Food  Purchases  and  Utilization 
by  Families  with  Preschool 
Children 


NE-52,  Utilization  of  Amino  Acids  from 
Protein 

S-28,  Reqiiirements  and  Utilization  of 
Selected  Nutrients  in  Preadoles- 
cent Children 

S-64,  Nutritional  interrelationships  of 
Minerals  and  Other  Nutrients:  I. 
Dietary  Deficiencies  Character- 
istic of  Low  income  Groups  in 
the  Southeastern  USA  (proposed) 

WM-55,  Methods  of  Measuring  Textural 
Quality  of  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables 

W-57,  Amino  Acid  Utilization  as  Affected 
by  Vitamins 

W-91,  Species  Differences  in  Lipid  Me- 
tabolism of  Man  and  Certain 
Laboratory  Animals 

II.  Quality  of  Family  Living 

A,  Housing  Situations  and  Needs 

NCR -54,  Economic,  Aesthetic  and  En- 
vironmental Aspects  of 
Family  Housing 
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S-54,  Environmental  and  Economic 
Factors  Related  to  Improved 
Rural  Family  Housing  in  the 
South 

W-93,  Independent  Housing  for  the 
Elderly 

B,  Clothing  Needs  and  Textile  Properties 

NC-68,  Determination  of  the  Mecha- 
nisms of  Fabric  Stress,  Ab- 
sorption, and  Performance 
NEM-32,  Properties  of  Textile -Fur- 
nishing Fabrics  and  Their 
Importance  to  Consumer 
Satisfaction 

SM-  18,  The  Relation  of  Fiber  Proper- 
ties to  End-Product  Per- 
formance 

W-80,  The  Efficiency  and  Cost  of 
Laundering  Textiles  as  Re- 
lated to  Detergent  Type  and 
Water  Temperature 
W-98,  The  Relationship  of  Clothing 
Behavior  to  Awareness  of 
Clothir^  Norms 

C,  Expenditures,  Management,  and  Level 
of  Living  Studies 

NCR- 52,  Family  Economics 
NCR- 55,  Factors  of  Well-Being  of  the 
Elderly 


I 


i 


I 


NCT-90,  Factors  Affecting  Patterns  of 
Living  in  Disadvantaged 
Families  {syllabus  pro- 
posal) 

NC-76,  Patterns  of  Major  Financial 
Decisions  and  Crises  in  the 
Family  Life  Cycle 

S-56,  Economic  Provisions  for  Old 
Age  Made  by  Rural  Families 

D,  Community-  Family  Relationships  and 
Human  Resource  Development 


NCR- 11,  Child  Development  and 
Family  Living 

S-48,  Educational  and  Vocational  Goals 
of  Rural  and  Urban  Youth 

S-6l,  Human  Resource  Development 
and  Mobility  in  the  Rural  South 
(related  research) 

S-63,  Certain  Influences  on  Occupa- 
tional Goals  of  Young  People 
from  Three  Subcultures  in  the 
South  (proposed) 

III.  Consumer  Behavior  and  Preferences 

SM-19,  Quality  of  Beef  and  Factors  Moti- 
vating Beef  Purchases 
SM-35,  Consumer  Buying  Behavior  and 
Decisions  About  Foods 


POTENTIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  RESEARCH  TO  IMPROVING 
FAMILY  LIVING  CONDITIONS  IN  RURAL  AREAS 


Glenn  R,  Hawkes 
University  of  California,  Davis 


Attempts  to  enhance  the  human  condition 
must  take  into  account  human  development  as 
well  as  family  environment.  Recent  research 
and  observation  in  these  fields  underscores  the 
inherent  relationship  between  them.  Recent 
projects  have,  in  general,  been  centered  on  the 
problem  of  breaking  the  poverty  cycle.  Cur- 
rently, this  part  of  the  national  program  of 
research  for  agriculture  centers  around  at- 
tempts to  ameliorate  the  disadvantaging  con- 
ditions which  ensue  when  poverty  is  allowed  to 
remain  a way  of  life  for  a large  segment  of 
our  population. 

There  are  no  easy  ways  to  break  the  poverty 
cycle  in  which  many  rural  families  find  them- 
selves. In  fact,  we  have  not  yet  grasped  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent,  however,  that  the  re- 
lationship between  urban  poverty  and  rural 
poverty  is  very  great.  As  an  example,  Ralph 
McGill,  in  a recent  column  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  reported  that  when  a shipyard  at 
Pasagoula,  Missis  sippi,  needed  1000  welders 
because  of  a government  contract,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  out  of  the  State  to  find  these  welders 


in  spite  of  the  fact  that  unemployment  in  the 
area  was  over  64  percent  for  both  white  and 
colored  people.  The  educational  and  develop- 
mental level  of  these  people  was  so  low  that 
it  was  impossible  even  to  train  them  for  the 
welding  task.  They  did  not  have  the  basic  skills 
on  which  to  build  s training  program. 

The  alleviation  of  poverty  has  been  given 
a new  status  of  importance  in  our  society, 
because  we  have  suddenly  become  conscious  of 
the  problem.  We  have  also  become  aware  of 
poverty's  deteriorating  effect  on  a growing 
economy  and  the  humanistic  implications  of 
social  pathology  among  the  poor.  We  have  also 
become  aware  of  the  moral  implications  and 
the  rights  of  people,  which  are  deeply  involved 
in  the  relationship  between  the  "have's"  and 
the  "have  not's". 

Dimensions  of  the  Poor 

Substandard  conditions  of  living  have  resulted 
in  chronic  dependence  in  a large  portion  of 
our  society,  which  has  taken  an  increasingly 
large  portion  of  our  gross  national  product 
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because  of  the  high  cost*  both  in  monetary 
and  human  terms*  of  providing  adequate  - or 
rather  maintenance  - livelihoods.  Some  di- 
mensions of  the  inhumanconditions character- 
istic of  disadvantaged  families  are  as  follows: 

1,  These  families  do  not  value  societal 
institutions  as  supportive.  They  are  viewed 
as  desirable*  but  the  poor  sustain  little  hope 
for  support  from  them.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  schools*  which  have  not  yet  accepted 
into  practice  the  all-important  concept  of 
individuality, 

2.  Community  service  and  community  or- 
ganizations have*  at  least  psychologically* 
denied  participation  to  low  income  people. 
These  institutions*  as  they  become  standardized 
in  our  society*  have  fostered  little  acquain- 
tance with  the  poor  and  their  problems.  Cer- 
tainly all  values  held  by  middle  class  people  are 
not  worth  striving  toward;  yet*  effectively  de- 
nying these  people  participation  inmiddle  class 
society  is  an  insidious  form  of  discrimination, 

3,  The  present  welfare  system  contributes 
to*^the  degradation  of  the  poor  in  numerous 
ways.  Welfare  monetary  level  is  held  atmain- 
tenance  only.  This  attitude  is  justified  by 
moral  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  middle 
class  entrepreneur, 

4.  Research  indicates  that  education  is  one 
of  the  answers  to  the  problems  of  poverty* 
but  educational  focus  has  not  been  directed 
toward  that  remarkably  effective  educational 
institution--the  family.  Certainly  in  national 
goals  involving  home  economists*  we  ought  to 
push  strongly  for  the  strengthening  of  families 
so  that  their  educational  potential  can  be 
exploited.  Reforms  to  date  have  largely  been 
in  the  formal  educational  system.  Little  has 
been  done  to  facilitate  education  through 
the  family*  which  might  move  with  greater 
dispatch  and  greater  economy. 

Disadvantaged  parents  know  little  about 
reinforcing  the  values  and  expectations  of  the 
school,  Fiirthermore*  the  school's  attention  is 
directed  at  a time  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
which  is  past  the  optium  moment  when  inter- 
vention by  the  educational  structure  can  be 
most  effective.  Pre-school  children  learn 
from  their  parents  essentially  what  the  parents 
have  learned.  Consequently*  parent  education 
during  early  parenthood  would  markedly  alter 
the  lives  of  children  if  we  could  find  ways  to 
do  it  effectively. 

The  tie  between  family  environment  and 
human  development  is  exceedingly  strong  at 
this  time.  Indeed*  attempts  to  separate  human 
development  and  the  need  for  strengthened 
family  environment  are  essentially  artificial. 
We  have  been  slow  and  clumsy  in  our  develop- 
ment of  research  strategies  involving  home 
economists  with  a child  psychology  back- 
ground* and  home  economists  with  a family 
sociology  background.  The  most  fruitful  ways 
of  achieving  our  goals  of  alleviating  poverty 
conditions  would  seem  to  lie  in  effective 


communication  among  researchers  in  these 
closely  related  areas. 

5.  Families  of  the  poor  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  importance  ofhealth and  related  matters, 
Maslow  has  effectively  demonstrated  that  as- 
pirations for  higher  order  needs*  esteem* 
and  self-fulfillment  remain  inoperative  in  the 
absence  of  physiological  and  love-need  ful- 
fillment, The  educative  process  will  be  inef- 
fective for  people  suffering  from  dietary 
deficiencies*  disease*  low  physical  mainte- 
nance* or  inordinate  physical  or  psychological 
abuse.  This  means  that  the  base  of  intervention 
must  be  broad*  to  insure  prevailing  need  ful- 
fillment. We  must  find  ways  to  do  this  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  the  individual  to  maintain 
his  dignity  and  integrity*  else  we  have  accom- 
plished little. 

6,  Families  from  minority  groups- -and  this 
holds  especially  true  for  the  Mexican- Ameri- 
can and  Negro- -have  limited  opportunity  for 
imitation  of  success  figures.  Research  in  the 
educational  process  indicates  that  young  and 
middle-aged  children  learn  most  effectively  in 
a context  which  fosters  imitation.  The  absence 
of  Negro  and  Mexican- American  models  in  all 
sorts  of  mass  media  certainly  does  little  to 
foster  aspiration  among  these  groups . Attempts 
to  provide  a springboard  for  upward  mobility 
are  frustrated  constantly  by  the  inability  of 
children  to  mingle  or  identify  with  successful 
people, 

7.  Research  and  observation  has  indicated 
that  the  establishment  of  family  structures  of 
a stable  nature  are  important  in  providing 
assistance  to  low  income  families.  By  and 
large*  the  disadvantaged  families  in  our  society 
tend  to  have  the leastsecurefamily  structures. 
The  mobility  involved  with  moving  from  rural 
to  urban  areas  reinfcx  ces  this  dangerous 
condition.  If  these  families  accept  mobility 
as  a way  of  enhancing  their  welfare*  whatever 
strength  there  might  have  been  in  the  extended 
family  is  essentially  lost  because  the  patterns 
of  extended  family  support  do  not  follow 
this  kind  of  family  movement.  Furthermore* 
concerns  involved  in  rearing  a large  family  in 
the  absence  of  a stable  income  often  lead  to 
conflict*  separation  and  divorce.  Among  the 
many  elements  contributing  to  school  dropout* 
inferior  human  relationships*  and  inability  to 
cope  with  life's  problems- -none  is  more 
devastating  and  certain  than  a broken  home. 
Interestingly  enough*  some  of  our  welfare 
patterns  and  philosophies  actually  encourage 
family  breakup, 

8,  Like  everybody  else*  family  members 
who  live  under  disadvantaged  circumstances* 
rural  or  urban*  draw  from  their  perceptual 
reservoir  to  interpret  current  events.  We  have 
known  for  a long  time  that  individuals  practice 
selective  perception  and  retention.  What  exists 
does  not  influence  a person  nearly  as  much  as 
what  he  "sees"  as  existing, He  behaves  accord- 
ing to  the  way  events  seem  to  him;  and  events 
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have  meaning  largely  on  the  basis  cf  the  past. 
Therefore,  the  commiinication  system  becomes 
a critical  element  in  enhancing  the  lives  of 
our  disadvantaged  populations.  When  new  in* 
formation  is  fed  into  the  human  system  it  is 
interpreted  on  the  basis  of  past  experience. 
When  this  past  experience  is  found  wanting, 
then  the  individual  proceeds  toward  new  goals 
and  new  situations  with  distrust,  caution, 
and  timidity.  In  the  transition  from  rural  to 
urban,  or  to  rural  nonfarm  environment,  this 
leads  to  a kind  of  alienatioi:  which  is  difficult 
to  overcome.  We  need  to  unaerstand  more  of 
this  process  and  how  to  make  this  a productive 
and  dynamic  transition  rather  thon  a negative 
and  threatening  one.  To  lead  productive  and 
fruitful  lives  without  serious  adverse  effects, 
these  people  must  understand  the  circum- 
stances which  have  propelled  them  toward 
change,  and  the  probable  results  of  different 
kinds  of  behavior  in  the  new  circumstances. 

To  the  poor,  life  has  become  unpatterned 
and  unpredictible.  Events  over  which  the 
person  ha«  no  control  tend  to  be  the  center  of 
his  existence.  There  is  alienation  and  a sense 
of  powerlessness,  so  hate  and  rebellion  may 
become  a way  of  life.  Fatalism  and  resig- 
natio7i  are  the  results  of  this  degradation. 

9.  The  family  ii*  " modern  society  is  under- 
going constant  transition.  The  impact  of  change 
from  the  extended  family  to  the  small  nuclear 
family  is  still  largely  unknown.  W e are  aware 
that  the  kinds  of  support  and  services  tra- 
ditionally extended  to  the  individual  and  his 
family  by  the  kin,  tribe  or  group,  are  not  avail- 
able when  relationships  are  weakened  by 
mobility.  The  role  of  modern  society  in  pro- 
viding these  "backup”  supports  is  being  ex- 
plored largely  in  an  uncertain  way  by  society 
as  a whole.  Direction,  guidance,  and  under- 
standing--all  of  which  could  be  critical  ele- 
ments in  a productive  movement--are  not  as 
yet  available.  Research  in  the  interrelation- 
ships between  the  family  and  its  community 
setting  is  essential  if  modern  families  are  to 
retain  or  develop  the  strength  and  stability 
which  they  need  in  a dynamic,  polyglot  society. 

Poverty  is  not  new  to  society;  it  has  existed 
from  the  times  of  our  first  records.  We  tra- 
ditionally have  attempted  to  break  the  poverty 
cycle  by  introducing  agents  external  to  the 
family,  such  as  increasing  the  number  of  jobs, 
increasing  educational  opportunities  and,  more 
often,  increasing  welfare  assistance.  We  have 
assumed  that  the  motivation  and  goal-orien- 
tation which  was  expected  to  follow  would  allow 
the  individual  ultimately  to  pull  himself  up  by 
his  bootstraps.  This  force  has  indeed  exerted 
itself  in  many  cases.  In  the  past  this  was 
a more  logical  method  of  intervening  than  it  is 
currently,  because  the  degree  of  sophistication 
and  technology  in  frontier  society  was  at  a 
lower  level--hence  the  individual  could  more 
easily  understand  and  accept  society’s  goals 
for  him.  Times  have  changed,  however,  and 


the  fruits  of  modern  middle  class  society 
are  not  available  to  the  poor  without  the  skills 
and  attitudes  that  are  necessary  to  function 
effectively  with  change. 

The  existing  social  structure  has  "wished" 
these  people  out  of  existence,  because  poverty 
says  things  about  our  way  of  life  which  we 
do  not  like  to  have  said. 


Social  Implications  of  Poverty 

Let  me  give  you  some  ideas  of  the  social 
implications  of  the  new  poverty.  These  are 
clearly  illustrated  in  the  seven  symptoms  of 
poverty  noted  by  the  conference  on  economic 
progress  in  1964. 

1.  Sixteen  million  children  among  the  fami- 
lies of  the  poor  bear  the  scars  of  their  poverty 
when  they  enter  school.  Their  limited  vocab- 
ulary, limited  pride,  and  limited  motivation 
bring  limited,  slow  progress  in  learning. 

2.  One  half  of  the  men  taking  the  selective 
service  pre- induction  test  in  1963  failed  either 
the  physical  or  intellectual  tests  or  both. 
These  are  largely  young  adults  who  are  enter- 
ing the  labor  market  ill  prepared  for  even 
the  simplest  technical  jobs. 

3.  The  impact  of  poverty  is  clearly  related 
and  recognizable  in  the  increasing  delinquency 
and  crime  rates  as  well  as  the  discouragingly 
hard-core  social  problems  in  our  cities. 

4.  The  poverty  group  is  filled  with  persons 
who  are  unable  to  help  themselves--children 
in  broken  homes,  young  female  heads  of  fami- 
lies who  cannot  work  or  who  earn  a limited 
amount  if  they  do,  and  the  many  aged  citizens 
^vho  cannot  find  a place  for  themselves  in  our 
social  and  economic  system. 

5.  Poverty  and  slum  life  are  largely  syn- 

onymous in  the  city  or  on  the  farm.  Inadequate 
v-o*  poor  physical  and  mental  health, 

e rate  increasing  at  a high  level,  and 

^nsumer  exploitation  as  a way  of  life  are 
all  associated  with  poverty  in  either  place. 

6.  The  concentration  of  poverty  among 
Negroes  and  Mexican- Americans  intensifies 
racial  tension.  Our  mass  media  dangle  the 
fruits  of  middle  class  living  before  those  who 
do  not  have  the  means  *'o  obtain  them. 

7.  Unemployment  persists  for  the  untrained 
in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  personnel  to  fill 
many  jobs.  The  computer  age  has  brought 
the  end  of  ditch  digging.  The  culture  of  poverty 
and  its  relationship  to  unemployment  can  be 
understood  to  a certain  extent  if  we  see  it  on 
the  basis  of  the  limited  alternatives  that  these 
people  have.  There  may  be  many  apparent 
choices,  but  choices  are  not  real  unless  they 
are  imderstood  by  the  choice  maker.  Further- 
more, poverty  has  a ciimulative  effect  as  far 
as  people  are  concerned;  one  failure  at  em- 
ployment brings  oCers.  These  pyramid,  and 
so  a person  who  needs  help  and  understanding 
operates  in  a way  which  limits  the  amount  of 
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help  and  understanding  he  can  get.  As  far  as 
our  goals  in  agriculture  are  concerned,  where 
does  this  lead  us?  Several  research  needs  are 
exceedingly  clear.  They  are: 

1.  We  do  not  understand  the  characteristics 
of  the  rural  farm  and  nonfarm  poor,  nor  do  we 
understand  the  characteristics  of  those  ruial 
poor  who  have  become  urban  dwellers.  Demo- 
graphic studies  of  these  characteristics  are 
sorely  needed. 

W e are  aware  that  many  families  are  headed 
by  one  parent  and  that  their  conditions  in 
many  cases  defy  description.  We  also  know  from 
observation  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  types  of  families  live  vary  from  region 
to  region,  from  State  to  State,  and  from  city 
to  city.  Most  of  us  who  are  researchers. being 
steeped  in  middle  class  traditions,  cannot 
understand  the  living  conditions  of  these  people 
until  we  see  them.  We  must  adopt  the  practice 
of  the  social  worker  and  go  where  the  people 
are  in  order  to  understand. 

2.  We  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  interrelationships  of  human  development 
and  the  family.  Research  in  early  learning 
deficiencies  has  indicated  repeatedly  that  a 
restrictive  family  environment  does  have  a 
strong  impact  on  human  development.  The 
opportimiti'  for  the  child  to  perceive  cor- 
rectly. to  formulate  generalizations,  to  move 
developmentally  in  his  learning  skills,  deteri- 
orates rapidly  in  a negative  environment. 
The  younger  the  child,  the  more  obvious 
his  opportunity  for  cumulative  deterioration. 
As  diHicult  as  research  is  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. it  is  needed  if  we  are  to  meet  the  national 
goals . 

3.  The  needs  of  families  who  live  in  iso- 
lation. physical  or  psychological,  are  not  well 
understood.  Those  people  who  migrate  from 
the  rural  areas  to  the  urban  areas  often  find 
themselves  more  a part  of  "the  lonely  crowd" 
than  those  who  have  retained  their  identity  in 
their  previous  milieu.  This  type  of  isolation 
is  not  understood.  New  strategies  to  help 
understand  it  must  be  developed.  There  seems 
no  choice  but  to  more  effectively  utilize 
the  skills  of  the  behavioral  sciences  and  to  find 
ways  to  enhance  commiinication  across  dis- 
cipline lines. 

4.  Population  groups  of  a diverse  nature 
must  become  an  integral  part  of  our  studies . 
An  examination  of  the  traditional  researches 
which  are  quoted  constantly  by  those  of  us  who 
work  in  home  economics- -particularly  family 
relationships  and  child  development--shows 
that,  by  and  large,  we  have  drawn  our  general- 
izations from  middle  class  populations.  This, 
undoubtedly,  was  a legitimate  beginning  for 
our  researcli.  These  populations  were  avail- 
able to  us;  our  expertise  was  so  limited  that 
this  did  not  seem  to  be  the  problem  that  it  has 
now  shown  itself  to  be;  and  financial  support 
was  so  limited  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  to 


where  the  people  were.  Today,  however,  if  we 
are  to  be  of  service  in  helping  to  meet  the 
national  goals,  we  must  have  the  resources 
necessary  to  explore  different  population 
groups.  Assuming  that  a Negro  Mississippi 
family,  an  Iowa  farm  family,  and  a California 
Mexican-American  family  have  the  same  goals, 
aspirations,  values,  and  economic  needs  is 
an  academic  luxury  which  cannot  be  tolerated. 
If  we  are  to  build  programs  on  a sound  basis, 
we  must  have  data  which  will  help  us  under- 
stand the  diversity  of  the  groups  that  we  must 
serve  if  we  are  to  meet  these  changing  needs. 

These  findings  also  will  help  us  avoid  mis- 
leading distinctions.  At  one  time,  undoubtedly, 
the  agricultural  community  involved  pri- 
marily the  small  farm  operator  who  was 
production  oriented.  Today  if  we  see  agriculture 
in  its  totality,  we  must  be  aware  not  only  of 
the  farm  family,  but  also  of  farm  workers, 
the  rural  nonform  person,  and  the  impact  of 
this  ruval  population  on  the  urban  areas. 
I have  long  championed  the  belief  that  dif- 
ferences between  rural  and  urban  people  are 
not  as  great  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 
I have  also  suggested  that  the  interrelation- 
ships bet  «en  the  rural  and  iirban  people 
could  be  i'>ore  effective  if  we  would  divorce 
ourselves  from  this  artificial  dichotomy  which 
vSeems  to  have  been  a political  safeguard. 

5.  We  must  find  the  processes  which  facili- 
tate change  adaptation  in  some  families  and 
those  processes  which  discourage  it  mothers. 
Change  is  now  recognized  as  a characteristic 
of  society  which  will  be  with  us  always.  The 
critical  need  is  to  find  ways  by  which  we  can 
live  with  change,  and  how  we  might  use  change 
to  serve  us. 

6.  The  increasing  interrelationship  between 
the  biological  sciences  and  the  behavioral 
sciences  must  be  recognized  by  research 
administrators.  Traditionally,  the  pattern  of 
communication  between  the  fields  has  not  been 
encouraging,  and  yet  advances  in  both  clearly 
delineate  the  need  for  overlapping  and  for 
fusion.  Projects  concerned  with  human  devel- 
opment and  the  family  must  see  both  disciplines 
as  sources  from  which  strength  is  fed  into 
each.  Possibly  we  have  failed  to  meet  the 
changing  goals  of  agricultural  research  because 
the  preparation  of  our  staff  has  not  been  ade- 
quate. It  is  now  recognized  in  nearly  all 
academic  fields  that  retraining  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  academician.  This  undoubtedly 
must  be  included  in  the  thinking  of  the  research 
planner  and  the  administrator. 

7.  An  experimental  program  would  help 
establish  the  efficacy  of  some  of  our  general- 
izations about  human  development,  th^  family, 
and  the  commimity.  Certainly  these  three 
factors  are  closely  interrelated.  Separating 
them  is  artificial,  serves  to  perpetuate  aca- 
demic isolation,  and  in  no  way  suffices  for 
"real  living  conditions."  This  experimental 
program  would  undoubtedly  call  for  total 
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involvement  in  human  welfare.  It  covild  involve 
not  only  the  physical  aspects  of  living,  the 
biology  of  relationships,  but  also  the  psycho- 
sociological  context  in  which  development  and 
organization  takes  place. 


A Research  Model 

Probably  no  group  is  better  equipped  from 
a philosophical  point  of  view  to  set  up  such 
a Utopia  than  the  home  economics  group.  The 
evaluation  of  such  an  idea  could  and  would 
become  the  experimental  basis  for  adaptations. 
If  a model  were  established  which  could  be 
modified  with  new  thinking,  possibly  we  could 
establish  the  paramount  individual  deve lopment 
pattern  within  a familial  context  regardless  of 
such  extraneous  factors  as  rural  vs.  urban, 
economically  advantaged  vs.  economically  dis- 
advantaged. racially  pure  vs.  racially  impure, 
and  different  family  life  cycles  and  patterns. 
Such  a research  model  would  allow  us  to 


generalize  about  those  factors  which  really 
make  a difference  without  being  caught  up  in 
moralizing  about  those  things  which  seem  to 
us  to  be  crucial  because  of  our  personal 
orientations. 

It  seems  to  me  the  home  economics  group 
can  and  must  pUy  a crucial  role  in  many  of 
agriculture’s  long  term  needs  to  serve  human- 
ity. Without  the  assistance  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics group  it  is  to  be  expected  that  material 
needs  would  be  placed  in  primacy  over  psy- 
chological needs.  The  mistakes  of  the  past 
indicate  to  me  that  a pattern  pertaining  onlyto 
economic  needs  will  fall  short  of  providing 
the  overall  development  which  all  of  us  seek 
to  foster. 

I think,  in  conclusion,  that  one  must  also 
say  that  the  diversity  within  home  economics 
can  be  used  as  a strength  rather  than  a weak- 
ness. Differing  points  of  view  and  different 
philosophies  will  allow  us  to  build  from 
strength  rather  than  weakness--if  we  are 
creative  and  constructive. 
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FAMILY  DECISION  MAKING  AND  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 


■ 


Gwen  J.  Bymers 
Cornell  University 


I do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  decision- 
making process  nor  the  direction  of  current 
research  on  it.  To  me.  family  financial  man. 
agement  is  decision-making,  or  rather,  it  is 
a manifestation  of  it.  However,  it  is  not  finan- 
cial management  as  decision-making  about 
which  I intend  to  talk.  It  is  the  framework 
within  which  we  research  family  financial 
management  that  is  my  interest  today. 

I want  to  thank  the  authors  of  the  report, 
not  only  for  the  comprehensive  job  they  have 
done  in  organizing  and  assembling  ideas,  but 
also  because  they  provided  me  with  a take-off 
point.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  barriers  to 
progress  in  the  field  of  family  financial  man. 
agement  has  been  our  tendency  to  over- 
categorize. One  of  my  colleagues  who  reviewed 
this  paper  in  an  earlier  draft  suggested  that  the 
problem  may  be  that  we  are  blind  to  all  but 
the  established  categories.  I don't  know  which 
it  is,  but  I would  draw  your  attention  to  the 
very  first  sentence  on  page  161  of  the  report 
(Long  Range  Study)  which  says  that  family 
decisions  can  be  grouped  into  two  broad 
categories- -economic  and  social.  These  are 
then  discussed  as  if  they  were  separate.  The 
social  ones,  supposedly,  are  those  concerned 
with  major  turning  points  in  family  develop- 
ment; the  economic  ones  are  those  concerned 
with  the  use  of  financial  resources.  I question 
this  distinction. 

Why  do  we  study  family  financial  manage- 
ment? If  our  concern  is  well-being  of  family 


members  rather  than  the  identification  of 
spending  flows  for  the  merchandiser  of  culottes 
or  soft  drinks,  we  don't  need  to  always  use  the 
traditional  categories --food,  housing,  clothings 
To  my  mind,  we  should  study  money  expendi- 
tures to  increase  our  understanding  of  this 
aspect  of  management  and  thus  improve  our 
ability  to  help  families  control  their  financial 
destiny,  or  to  get  ahead. 

Most  families  interpret  getting  ahead  as 
being  able  to  enjoy  more  satisfactions  than 
they  had  in  the  past  or  to  be  able  to  assure 
this  situation  for  their  children.  In  this  defi- 
nition of  getting  ahead,  I am  not  neglecting 
the  quality  of  living  for  the  quantity,  but  I do 
recognize  that  raising  the  level  of  living  of 
people  in  the  twentieth  century  is  goods- and 
services-oriented.  Communing  with  Nature, 
or  being  able  to  enjoy  the  architecture  around 
me,  may  increase  my  level  of  satisfactions. 
However,  to  commune  with  Nature.  I have  to 
have  the  carfare  to  get  beyond  the  press  of 
human  beings,  and  some  investment  in  intel- 
lectual capital  needs  to  have  been  made  before 
I can  consume  the  satisfaction  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  bits  of  lovely  old  architecture  here 
and  there,  even  in  the  most  squalid  tenement 
districts. 

If  our  real  purpose  in  studying  family  finan- 
cial management  is  to  help  families  get  ahead, 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  we  cannot  afford 
to  segregate  family  decisions  into  economic  or 
social  categories.  One  of  the  reasons  that  we 
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cannot  afford  this  distinction  is  that  it  will  lead 
to  a specialization  of  labor  and  not  one  that  wc 
particularly  desire.  Sociologists  will  tend  to 
deal  with  one  set  of  decisions  and  the  econo- 
mists with  another,  and  there  is  far  too  little 
dialogue  among  the  social  sciences,  as  we 
well  know. 

Economic  Decisions 

The  so-called  turning  point  decisions-- 
whether  or  not  to  move  to  another  city,  to 
undertake  a business  of  one's  own,  to  get  out 
of  independent  farming  and  become  a wage 
earner--may  be  social  decisions,  but  they  are 
also  economic,  I won't  ba  dra-vn  into  the  argu- 
ment of  their  being  more  one  or  the  other 
or  how  much.  They  ara  decisions.  Once  made, 
these  decisions  in  turn  provide  restraints  and 
directions  for  multitude  of  smaller  decisions 
that  follow • Mr.  Blanding's  Dream  House 
should  be  required  reading  for  every  student 
of  family  financial  management  and  decision- 
making, particularly  if  one  thinks  that  mutually 
exclusive  categorization  or  isolation  of  a 
decision  is  possible.  Family  decisions  are  not 
economic  or  social- ^they  are  economic  and 
social.  If  we  could  make  a breakthrough  here, 
both  economists  and  social  psychologists  might 
find  themselves  moving  forward  in  their  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  family  problems,  partic- 
ularly those  of  disadvantaged  families. 

I should  like  to  talk  to  the  next  level  of 
over-categorization  that  plagues  me.  This  has 
to  do  with  what  I sometimes  refer  to  as  the 
Engel  strait  jacket.  We  categorize  spending 
along  the  lines  set  down  by  Engel  more  than 
100  years  ago- -housing,  food,  clothing,  and 
5 or  6 or  more  categories  describing  what 
used  to  be  called  miscellaneous.  When  Engel 
devised  this  sort,  the  first  3 comprised 
90  percent  of  the  total  outlay  and  the  mere 
existence  of  the  4th  or  miscellaneous  set  was 
an  indicator  of  improvement  in  the  level  of 
living.  These  categories  no  longer  perform 
this  function,  yet  we  continue  to  classify 
practically  every  study  of  family  expenditures 
into  a system  of  categories  that  are  neither 
mutually  exclusive,  logically  consistent,  nor 
very  useful.  This  problem  has  long  been 
recognized.  In  1926,  Professor  Hazel  Kyrk 
wrote:  "The  whole  question  of  proper  classi- 
fication of  household  expenditures  is,  of 
course,  a difficult  one.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
groupings  that  are  both  significant  and 
practicable."  1 

Among  the  difficulties  with  the  system  gen- 
erally used  is  the  fact  that  some  categories 
tend  to  be  commodity  oriented,  others  are 
functional  in  nature,  some  a blend  of  both. 
For  example,  we  might  say  food  is  basically 


^ Kyrk,  Hazel,  Cost  of  Living  on  Iowa  Farms,  p,  68, 
Iowa  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  237,  1926. 


a commodity  concept,  housing  more  functional, 
and  the  clothing  category  is  frequently  both. 
If  we  were  to  think  of  food  as  part  of  the 
functional  category  of  feeding  the  family, 
shouldn't  we  include  expenditures  on  refrig- 
erators and  freezers,  ranges  and  fuel  in  our 
accounting?  Expenditures  on  housing,  trans- 
portation and  education  are  other  hard-to- 
handle  propositions  when  you  really  think 
about  them.  Can  you  make  meaningful  com- 
parisons of  family  living  by  looking  at  expen- 
ditures on  housing  without  transportation  or 
education?  Presumably  large  outlays  on  the 
latter  might  tell  us  something  qualitative, 
but  what  do  we  do  about  large  housing  expen- 
ditures that  include  a heavy  tax  burden  to 
support  the  best  in  public  education  against 
the  spending  of  families  who  make  the  education 
outlay  more  directly  on  the  child  involved? 
Frankly,  I don’t  know.  The  question  becomes 
more  ticklish  when  we  try  to  make  quality  of 
living  comparisons  internationally.  Frequently, 
many  of  the  goods  and  services  provided 
privately  in  one  country  stem  from  the  social 
sector  in  another. 

Between  farm  and  urban  households,  the 
question  becomes  even  more  blurred.  In  the 
farm  area  the  house  is  part  of  the  farm  capital 
structure  and  outlays  for  housing  are  hard  to 
separate  from  the  business  operation. 

Housing  itself  may  be  an  indicator  of  the 
level  of  living  of  the  family.  Dr,  Margaret 
Reid  in  her  book.  Housing  and  Income,  says 
that  although  she  started  to  study  the  effect  of 
income  on  housing  expenditures,  the  further 
she  went  the  more  she  began  to  feel  she  was 
studying  the  effect  of  housing  on  income. 
Housing  may  be  a more  reliable  indicator  of 
normal  income  than  income  is  of  housing. 
If  this  statement  contains  even  a little  truth, 
it  provides  us  with  one  more  reason  for 
approaching  the  study  of  family  financial 
management  free  from  the  restraints  of  the 
traditional  framework. 

Some  of  us  at  Cornell  have  begun  to  think 
about  studying  family  financial  management 
in  a different  frame  of  reference  than  we  have 
used  in  the  past.  Many  of  the  ideas  I am  talking 
about  today  came  from  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Mabel  Rollins  and  Dr.  Ethel 
Vatter  who  first  verbalized  them  in  their 
introductory  management  course.  Dr.  Rollins 
and  I were  thinking  along  somewhat  the  same 
lines  when  our  conversations  led  us  into 
several  possible  ways  of  studying  family 
spending.  The  resiilts  of  those  conversations 
will  soon  appear  as  an  experiment  station  bul- 
letin.^ In  it,  we  proposed  several  approaches 


^Bymers,  Gwen  J.  & Rollins,  Mabel  A.,  Classifl- 
catlon  Systems;  Household  Expenditures  Data  & Household 
Accounts.  Manuscript  in  process  of  publication  as  Experi- 
ment Station  Bulletin,  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca, 
New  York, 
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or  possible  classification  systems  that  might 
prove  interesting  and  perhaps  contribute  to 
our  eventual  \uider  standing  of  the  allocation  of 
resources  by  families. 


Suggested  Approaches 

Among  the  approaches  suggested  were  the 
following:  A time- horizon  approach;  a func> 
tional  approach;  and  a discretionary  non- 
discretionary approach.  So  far  we  have  only 
begun  to  explore  one  of  these--the  time- 
horizon  concept.  The  idea  underlying  this  ap- 
proach is  that  the  family's  present- future 
orientation  is  reflected  in  its  spending  habits. 
This  is  not  an  original  idea.MiltonFriedman,^ 
among  others,  has  said  that  family  spending 
reflects  more  than  simple  allocation  of  current 
income  streams.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  expression 
of  the  family's  concept  of  its  permanent  income. 
That  is  a permanent  income  concept  rather 
than  current  money  income  that  determines 
the  family's  consumption  fiinction.  Current 
income  for  Friedman  may  contain  either  a 
positive  or  a negative  transitory  component 
and  household  spending  habits  tend  to  ignore 
these  temporary  fluctuations. 

In  our  present  formulation  of  the  time- 
horizon  idea,  we  are  dividing  family  spending 
into  two  large  categories --one  being  present 
oriented,  the  second,  future.  This  is  a simpli- 
fication of  the  three  we  used  in  the  project 
currently  being  published.  As  a practical 
solution  to  the  problem  that  these  terms  are 
relative,  that  is,  they  exist  on  a continuum, 
we  have  arbitrarily  used  the  three- year  limit 
to  distinguish  present  from  future  oriented 
spending.  Any  outlays  made  for  goods  or  serv- 
ices from  which  the  family  expects  to  be 
enjoying  satisfaction  three  years  or  more  from 
the  time  of  the  outlay  would  fall  into  our  future 
category. 

This  future  or  investment  category  is  divided 
into  three  types  or  subclasses.  These  are; 
First,  expenditures  on  equities,  stock,  bonds^ 
real  property  or  other  assets,  the  traditional 
net  worth  items.  Second,  expenditures  on 
durables,  furniture,  furnishings,  silver,  china, 
and  even  draperies  are  included  in  the  future 
category  labeled  investment  in  durables.  We 
have  arbitrarily  ruled  out  apparel,  sheets, 
towels  and  similar  goods,  even  though  we 
realize  that  for  many  families,  these  items 
may  well  be  providing  consumer  satisfactions 
beyond  the  three-year  horizon. 

Expenditures  for  family  health  and  education 
and  thos e c ontributing  to  the  cultural  and 
social  improvement  of  the  community  comprise 
our  third  category,  investment  in  human  capital. 
This  category,  to  our  knowledge,  has  been 


^Friedman,  Milton,  The  Theory  of  Consumption 
Function. 


investigated  very  little  in  family  financial 
management  circles.  In  economic  literatture  of 
recent  years,  several  economists  have  been 
dealing  with  the  idea  and  have  discussed  the 
extent  to  which  this  kind  of  investment  has  paid 
off  in  greater  productivity  and  real  output. 

A candidate  for  the  master  of  science  degree 
in  household  economics  and  management  at 
Cornell  University,^  investigated  the  invest- 
ment element  in  family  expenditures  for  higher 
education  among  273  Virginia  families  who 
had  children  in  their  senior  year  in  college. 
She  was  primarily  interested  in  determining 
if  they  recognized  the  investment  characteris- 
tic of  outlays  on  education  and  whether  or  not 
she  could  determine  different  financial  man  • 
agement  or  planning  practices  amongthose  who 
regarded  these  expenditures  as  investme.it 
versus  those  who  were  viewing  them  as  cur- 
rent consiunption. 

The  word  investment  appeared  to  have 
a "halo”  on  the  written  questionnaire;  77  per- 
cent of  the  families  responded  that  they 
regarded  money  income  spent  on  college  as 
an  investment.  However,  their  responses  to 
other  questions  regarding  adjustments  they 
would  make  if  faced  with  a sudden  financial 
setback  indicated  that  they  were  not  regarding 
these  outlays  as  investments  of  the  same  order 
as  money  invested  in  the  home,  business,  or 
other  financial  assets.  There  were  many 
interesting  findings.  Investment -oriented  par- 
ents differed  significantly  from  the  non- invest- 
ment oriented  where  boys  were  concerned  in 
income  and  advancement  purposes  of  a college 
education.  Differences  regarding  financial 
planning,  the  share  of  income  going  to  education, 
reliance  on  scholarships  and  grants- in- aid, 
and  recognition  of  opportunity  costs  were  not 
significantly  different  for  investment- versus 
non-investment-oriented  parents,  but  there 
were  differences  and  these  were  in  the  hypo- 
thesized direction. 

This  study  dealt  with  only  anarrowaspectof 
investment  in  family  members.  Costs  of  mov- 
ing, retraining,  and  adult  education  could  all  be 
studied  as  part  of  this  investment  category: 
yet  this  remains  almost  unexplored  territory 
for  the  persons  concerned  with  family  finan- 
cial management. 

Investment  in  People 

I believe  the  family  economist  needs  to 
incorporate  some  understanding  of  investment 
in  family  members  into  financial  management 
teaching.  How  different  is  the  family's  dec  is  ion 
to  spend  $10, 000  on  Jr.'s  education,  as  compared 
with  the  one  Grandpa  made  when  he  decided 
to  enlarge  his  business  or  buy  another  piece  of 
land  so  his  Jr.  could  get  a good  start?  Yet  our 


■^Driver,  Caiulyn  C.,  "A  Study  of  the  Investment 
Element  In  Higher  Education,"  Unpublished  Master's 
Thesis,  Cornell  University,  1966. 
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studies  of  expenditure  would  classify  one  as  in- 
vestment and  the  other  as  current  expenditure. 

Economic  studies  have  emphasized  the  enor- 
mous payof  society  has  enjoyed  from  invest- 
ments in  haman  beings.  The  temptation  is  to 
assume  these  benefits  will  continue,  but  there 
is  no  certainty  that  the  impressive  rewards  to 
outlays  made  in  this  direction  can  be  counted 
on  inaefinitely.  We  need  to  heedanother  lesson 
from  the  economic  literature--that  is,  the  law 
of  diminishing  marginal  returns  may  set  in. 
We  know  that  the  marginal  rate  of  substitution 
between  brains,  brawn,  and  hardware  has  been 
favoring  capital  expenditures  on  brains  in 
recent  years,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  this 
will  continue.  Family  economists  need  to  be 
alert  here,  too.  We  must  not  preach  education 
as  the  only  road  to  advancement. 

Another  point  ofdeparture  for  study  offamily 
financial  management  practices  coiUd  well  be 
on  a self- other  continuum.  Rather  than  exam- 
inhig  money  management  practices  only  in 
relation  to  the  family  itself,  its  size,  its  SES 
class,  its  income  or  other  familiar  variables, 
why  not  look  at  financial  management  in 
relatibn  to  communityparticipation  or  involve- 
ment with  others  outside  the  immediately 
family?  Community  participation  is  not  a 
new  idea  to  sociology,  although  in  the  limited 
work  with  which  I am  acquainted,  it  has  been 
regarded  as  the  dependent  variable  with  SES 
as  the  independent  or  explanatory  element. 
What  I would  like  to  suggest  is  tlrat  perhaps 
it  works  the  other  way.  Participation  in  the 
community  or  involvement  with  others  may 
precede  advancement  rather  than  be  an  effect 
of  it.  If  we  look  beyond  the  practicalities  of 
politics,  some  such  notion  may  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stress  on  participation  of  the 
poor  in  the  EOA  programs.  This  idea  is  cer- 
tainly implicit  in  Extension  work,  and  yet 
1 don’t  believe  Uie  idea  has  been  explored  in 
family  money  management  circles.  I am  only 
suggesting  tiiat  a measure  of  the  family's 
contribution  to  and  participation  in  community 
activities  may  be  a better  clue  to  intergen- 
erational  improvement  in  levels  of  living  than 
income  plowed  back  into  the  family  farm,  or 
the  speed  withwhichthemortgagewas reduced. 
Community  participation  scales  do  exist,  per- 
haps we  should  borrow  a set  and  examine 
family  money  management  in  light  of  these. 

A few  people  have  begun  to  think  about  a 
definition  of  a consumption  level  that  would 
include  a socially  provided  component. Bythis, 
we  mean  a recognition  of  the  kinds  of  con- 
sumer satisfactions  that  stem  from  society 
or  community.  We  have  made  one  small  step 
in  this  direction.  A graduate  student^  devised 


5 Olson,  Geraldine  I.L.,  **A  Study  of  Community  Pro- 
vided Goods  and  Services  Used  by  Families  in  Idiaca, 
N.Y.  and  an  Indication  of  Use  by  Various  Demographic 
Characteristics,"  Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  Cornell 
University  1965. 


a simple  index  of  relative  use  of  public- 
provided  goods  and  services  based  primarily 
on  frequency  and  looked  at  this  in  relation  to 
socio-economic  class  and  other  variables. 
Education,  recreation,  welfare,  and  protective 
community  facilities  were  included  inher  study. 

She  found  that  families  do  establish  patterns 
for  using  available  community-provided  facil- 
ities, and  the  use  is  associated  with  increased 
income,  educational  and  occupational  attain- 
ment, and  number  of  children--all  factors  that 
are  increasing  in  our  society.  As  a people 
we  can  expect  to  be  making  greater  public 
outlays  for  these  services  in  the  future. 
Researchers  hoping  to  talk  about  real  levels 
of  living  of  families  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  community  or  socially  provided  component 
much  longer.  At  this  point,  I wish  to  note  that, 
contrary  to  popular  thinking,  public-provided 
goods  and  services  appear  to  have  widened 
rather  than  narrowed  the  gap  between  the  poor 
and  the  rest  of  the  community  in  many  in- 
stances. Higher  education,  parks,  playgrounds, 
and  highways  are  all  used  more  by  middle  and 
upper  income  groups  than  they  arebythe  poor. 
The  move  toward  Medicaid  and  Medicare  may 
offset,  this  a bit,  but  it  is  too  early  to  tell, 

A whole  gamut  of  topics  is  crying  for 
study  here.  We  simply  don't  know  how  to 
quantify  or  value  community  services  in  away 
meaningful  for  inclusion  with  family  expen- 
ditures, Yet  we  know  they  are  part  of  real 
levels  of  living  that  should  not  be  ignored. 

Security  vs.  Risk 

It  is  inthis  are  a- -the  s elf- other  continuum- - 
that  the  fallacy  of  trying  to  separate  family 
decisions  into  economic  or  social  categories 
comes  through  loud  and  clear.  We  must  break 
out  of  our  thought  molds  if  we,  who  are  in 
financial  management  research,  are  really 
going  to  make  any  contributions  to  the  goal  of 
helping  families  live  better. 

Another  dimension  of  family  spending  that 
seems  to  be  relevant  to  family  financial 
management  is  security  versus  risk.  This  has 
been  explored  by  a few  psychologists  and 
some  far-out  economists  who  have  tried  to 
measure  utility.  But  no  one  with  whom  I'm 
familiar  has  really  attempted  to  study  financial 
management  practices  of  families  according 
to  their  preference  or  aversion  for  risk. 
The  work  that  I have  seen  has  tended  toward 
establishing  some  benchmarks  on  the  security 
end  of  the  scale.  Perhaps  we  havebeenlooking 
for  the  wrong  things.  Occasionally,  one  stum- 
bles on  cluesthatare  interesting,  Forinstance, 
when  I was  looking  at  1 959  installment  debt  data 
from  the  Michigan  Survey  Research  Center, 
I noted  that  the  use  of  credit  seemed  to  be 
associated  with  families  who  thoughtthey were 
better  off  this  year  than  last  and  expected  to  be 
even  better  off  the  next  year.  Now  it  could 
well  be  that  debtors  are  by  nature  optimists 
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and  that  lenders  select  their  clients  carefully 
enough  to  be  sure  that  the  borrowers  are  only 
those  who  will  be  better  off  financially  a year 
hence.  This  I doubt.  I suggest  instead  that 
perhaps  there  is  really  something  associated 
with  the  family's  willingness  to  take  a chance, 
to  gamble  on  their  ability  to  assess  risk. 
Many  borrow  and  get  ahead.  We  haven't  paid 
enough  attention  to  this.  I think  there  are 
some  studies  in  the  farm  management  and 
business  management  circles  that  have  dealt 
with  risk,  but  &mily  financial  management 
people  haven't  contributed  much  here. 

Another  continuum  against  which  we  could 
test  our  data  is  the  work-leisure  range.  Family 
preferences  along  these  lines  might  contribute 
quite  a bit  more  to  our  understanding  of  family 
financial  management  practices  than  it  has. 
I am  not  thinking  of  this  according  to  hours 
worked  or  whether  or  not  mother  is  out  or  in 
the  labor  force,  full  or  part-time.  These  are 
important  aspects  of  the  work- leisure  con- 
tinuum but  somethii^  more  is  involved  here. 
Family  time-use  studies  could  tell  us  quite 
a bit.  Again,  it  is  the  need  to  e:q>lore  and 
relate  fomily  financial- management  practices 
to  decisions  in  other  areas  that  catches 
our  attention.  The  key  to  better  understanding 
of  what  it  is  that  helps  families  improve  their 
real  level  of  livii^  lies  in  a wider  approach  to 
money  management. 

Lack  of  Benchmarks 

Part  of  the  difficulty  facing  researchers  in 
the  family  money -management  area  is  the  lack 
of  benchmarks.  What  is  good  money  manage- 
ment? There  seems  to  be  an  implicit  assximp- 
tion  that  it  is  staying  out  of  debt.  Yet  I'm  un- 
comfortable with  this  one,  particularly  as 
I appraise  the  financial  advancement  of  some  of 
my  contemporaries  who  have  necessarily  had 
to  be  less  conservative  thanlamonthis  score. 

If  money  management  has  as  its  goal  to  help 
families  get  ahead,  I thinkwehavetorecognize 
that  in  today's  society  this  may  be  attained  by 
investments  in  family  members  as  well  as  in 
real  estate  or  stocks  and  bonds.  Durables  and 
travel  aren't  outside  this  boundary  either. 
Successful  money  management  practices  may 
be  related  to  many  different  levels  and  kinds  of 
living- -none  of  which  have  been  very  well 


identified.  There  are  a few  standard  budgets 
around  that  have  been  based  primarily  on  cost 
of  a predetermined  food  standard,  but  these 
are  not  very  useful  tools  for  the  identification 
of  level  of  living  beyond  the  modest  but  adequate. 
Only  recently  has  there  been  any  work  at 
objectively  defining  standards  or  bench  marks 
at  other  levels--and  what  there  is  really  just 
getting  underway. 

We  have  come  to  accept  a feet  that  has  been 
in  the  literatiire  for  40  years,  I refer  to  the 
idea  that  it  is  really  the  level  of  consumption, 
not  of  income,  that  is  the  indicative  of  the  level 
of  living.  However,  we  aren't  very  far  along 
the  road  toward  identifying  what  we  mean  by 
consumption  either. 

Can  consumption  levels  be  identified  by  key 
indicators  of  one  sort  or  another?  Certainly 
this  is  an  important  research  area  for  family 
financial  management  people. 

I could  goon  enumerating  possibledirections 
for  study  until  it  becomes  much  later  than  it  is. 
I shall  restrain  myself. 

I should  like  to  close  with  a few  remarks  to 
you  as  research  administrators.  It  is  not  often 
that  I have  this  opportiinity.  Usually  I'm  listen- 
ing to  the  "pearls"  from  your  side  ofthe  desk. 

What  I hope  I have  done  today  is  to  indicate 
that  there  may  be  some  real  payoff  in  research 
projects  that  seem  to  be  breaking  out  of  tra- 
ditional molds.  These  may  be  a little  difficult 
to  fit  into  the  categories  on  the  report  blanks. 
The  researcher  may  not  always  see  to  clearly 
where  it  is  that  he  or  she  will  be  coming  out 
or  just  what  the  end  product  will  be.  You  may 
have  to  support  several  of  these  before  you 
strike  gold,  but  encourage  experimentation 
whenever  you  can.  Volumes  of  data  exist  in 
printed  reports  of  family  spending  that  record 
expenditures  in  selected  categories.  In  their 
present  structure,  they  are  not  very  useful  in 
helping  us  gain  new  insight  into  family  money 
management--insight,  that  is , that  would  enable 
us  to  be  more  helpful  to  families  who  are 
trying  to  raise  their  level  of  living. 

Home  economists,  contrary  to  some  of  our 
other  social  scientists  in  this  type  of  research, 
do  have  an  obligation  to  do  more  than  record 
and  remark  on  what  they  see.  Our  goal  is  to 
help  families  raise  their  real  level  of  livii^. 
Our  research  efforts  should  be  judged  against 
this  criteria. 


HOUSING  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


Murlin  R.  Hodgell 
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Fifteen  years  ago  one  of  our  most  important 
projects  in  housing  research  was  the  develop- 
ment of  self-help  techniques  for  functionally 
illiterate  people  in  certain  areas  of  the  South. 
The  chances  are  strong  that  one  of  these  same 
functional  illiterates- -or  his  frustrated  off- 


spring--will  be  caught  helping  himself  in  a 
looted  store  in  a major  northern  city  during 
the  evening  riot  of  the  first  100  degree  day 
this  summer.  Something  was  perhaps  lacking 
in  our  studies  of  home  environment  for  these 
people. 
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Fifteen  years  ago  we  rural  housers  were 
fascinated  with  studies  of  **Step>Saving, 
U-Shaped  Kitchens"  in  many  variations.  The 
work  triangle  was  hailed  as  the  new  wife- saver 
and  was  presumably  a key  basis  for  truly 
lasting  convenience  in  house  design.  Last 
Tuesday  there  were  municipal  elections  in 
many  local  communities  here  in  the  Midwest, 
Bond  issues  or  vote  authorizations  for  new 
housing  authorities  had  prominent  places  in 
many  of  these  elections.  The  new  housing 
projects  will  become  home  for  many  of  the 
same  people  who  shared  our  delight  in  kitchen 
planning  a few  years  ago.  But,  some  of  these 
new  \inits  will  not  even  include  family  kitchens. 
Communal  dining  will  be  the  new  pattern  for 
such  people.  Perhaps  our  preoccupation  with 
kitchen  detailing  in  earlier  years  needed  a 
different  perspective  if  it  was  to  produce 
lasting  benefit  for  these  individuals* 

Fifteen  years  ago,  we  went  to  great  lengths 
to  design  our  farmhouses  in  awareness  of  the 
full  family  cycle.  Today,  some  of  those  same 
houses  stand  abandoned  as  a result  of  the  farm 
consolidation  process.  Many  others  have 
become  homes  for  mobile  farmers  or  urban 
commuters  who  now  substitute  wheels  for  such 
static  cycles. 

The  Missing  Element 

Yes,  something  was  missing  in  our  rural 
housing  research  in  those  earlier  years.  The 
weakness  was  not  in  the  specific  research 
projects,  because  many  of  the  techniques  and 
conclusions  of  those  projects  remain  just 
as  valid  today.  In  retrospect,  the  weakness  of 
much  of  that  earlier  work  was  in  its  larger 
content  or,  more  accurately,  in  the  lack  of 
a fully  understood,  carefully  thought  out  total 
pictiire  in  which  relative  values  and  sequences 
could  be  determined  for  various  projects. 
As  a result,  project  importance  was  determined 
too  often  by  the  personal  interest  or  capability 
of  the  research  administrator  and  value  of 
projects  too  often  went  little  beyond  the  pub- 
lication credit  of  the  researcher.  The  deprived 
people  of  rural  areas  who,  so  we  rationalized, 
were  the  focus  of  our  effort  often  reaped  little 
or  no  lasting  benefit, 

I hope  the  evolution  of  events  will  bring  us 
a new  surge  in  housing  research  in  the  near 
future.  But,  if  it  does  develop,  we  must  take 
care  not  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

For  one  thing,  in  the  research  of  the  l950's 
we  boxed  ourselves  in  with  some  loose  defi- 
nitions, We  equated  "rural"  with  "farm"  and, 
as  a consequence,  largely  ignored  the  needs  or 
problems  of  the  majority  of  rural  people  who 
live  in  rural  villages  or  other  non- farm 
locations. 

We  got  too  involved  in  our  work  on  a per- 
sonal basis  and,  as  a result,  too  frequently 
identified  projects  by personalinterests  rather 
than  by  urgency  of  need.  Far  too  much  of  our 


research  money  in  those  days  was  spent  on 
the  middle-class  problems  to  which  we  could 
personally  relate  and  for  the  benefit  of  a class 
of  farm  people  who  were  relatively  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves.  Except  for  the 
valiant  efforts  at  Tuskegee,  pitifully  few  of 
our  efforts  in  rural  housing  were  directed  at 
those  people  who  were  least  capable  of  con- 
trolling their  own  future.  Even  at  Tuskegee, 

I fear  that  we  sometimes  confused  cause  and 
effect.  Housing- -any  kind  of  housing --has 
little  permanent  meaning  except  as  an  inter- 
related aspect  of  total  environment  which 
involves  schools,  markets,  transportation,  rec- 
reation and,  most  important  of  all,  job  oppor- 
tunity and  satisfaction. 

I would  contend,  therefore,  that  any  program 
to  resume  rural  housing  research  should  be 
undertaken  only  after  the  perspective  of  total 
context  and  inter-relationship  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  project  elements  in  such 
a housing  research  should  be  determined  in  re- 
lation to  their  significance  in  this  total  pictiire. 

The  Effective  Community 

In  studies  of  housing  for  any  particular 
region,  this  total  context  should  be  the  effective 
commiinity.  In  our  mobile  age  the  hazard  con- 
dition of  the  county  road  is  at  least  as  impor- 
tant to  family  convenience  ^d  security  as  is 
the  dimension  of  the  bedroom  hall.  The  pro- 
tection from  junk  yards  across  the  road, 
afforded  through  county  zoning,  may  have  more 
bearing  on  the  livability  of  a house  than  all 
our  efforts  at  internal  space  designcanachieve. 
The  local  and  quality  of  the  public  educational 
facility  in  the  community  is  a far  more  sig- 
nificant factor  in  environmental  design  than 
are  questions  of  cleaning  qualities  for  bathroom 
surfaces*  Indeed,  the  quality  of  that  rural 
education- - or  lack  of  it‘  has  become  the 
controlling  factor  in  efforts  to  alleviate  bad 
housing  conditions  in  slum  cities  half  a nation 
away  from  the  point  of  educational  origin. 

The  focus  of  our  revised  approach,  then, 
adds  community  evolution  to  family  cycle  and 
recognizes  that  housing  is  only  one  physical 
aspect  of  the  complex  pattern  of  today's  life* 
It  recognizes  that  the  economics  of  the  home 
are  determined  by  the  economics  of  the  com- 
munity and  region,  and  are  hopelessly  inter- 
twined with  those  broader  factors*  It  recognizes 
that  research  expenditures  for  refinements 
such  as  work  surface  comparisons  rarely  can 
be  justified  in  the  scope  of  needs  dictated  by 
a new  social  consciousness. 

Once  this  total  context  for  renewed  housing 
research  has  been  established,  1 am  sure  that 
many  of  the  specific  new  projects  for  appro- 
priate study  will  bear  striking  resemblance  to 
the  type  of  projects  of  past  years  and  that 
many  of  the  established  methodologies  will  find 
new  adaptations.  The  significance  and  meaning 
of  results,  however,  should  be  vastly  improved. 
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As  we  move  our  research  into  this  broader 
framework,  it  follows  that  we  can  no  longer 
claim  competence  as  isolated  professional 
groups.  We  need  a much  more  sophisticated 
approach  to  inter-disciplinary  research,  with 
architects,  home  economists,  plaimers,  engi- 
neers, sociologists,  economists,  and  others 
working  asateam;  Each  individualrecognizing 
the  limitations  of  his  area  of  competence, 
each  recognizing  a broader  area  of  respon- 
sibility for  essential  inter-relationship,  and 
all  of  us  exhibiting  a concern  for  the  total 
picture  and  its  evolving  characteristics. 


To  accomplish  such  goals  we  need  much 
broadened  awareness  of  the  sources  of  financial 
help  for  our  studies.  The  USD  A has  been  re- 
placed or  supplemented  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  as  a prime 
mover  in  this  area,  and  many  other  agencies 
have  become  involved  in  various  aspects  of 
the  picture.  We  must  adjust,  accordingly, 
if  we  are  to  break  out  of  that  little  box  I talked 
about  and  move  into  the  full  world  of  oppor- 
tunities before  us*  The  prospects  in  housing 
research  are  truly  exciting  if  we  can  move  in 
such  a direction. 


RESEARCH  POTENTIALS— FOOD  CONSUMPTION 
AND  RURAL  LIFE 


Faith  Clark 

Agricultural  Research  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


My  assignment  is  to  bringyousomethoughts 
on  how  home  economists  can  help  solve  the 
problems  listed  in  the  Long-Range  program 
report  under  Goal  VIII,  Problem  Area  No.  3, 
Causes  and  Remedies  of  Poverty  Among  Riiral 
People;  No.  7,  Structural  Changes  in  Agricul- 
ture: and  No.  Government  Programs  to 
Balance  Farm  Output  and  Market  Demand;  and 
under  Goal  VU,  Problem  Area  No.  3,  Food 
Choices,  Habits  and  Consumption.  Also,  I am 
assured  by  the  planning  committee  that  I have 
permission  to  wander  into  other  areas. 

First  a comment  on  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  carrying  out  research  in  these  areas. 
I am  sure  we  all  realize  that  much  of  it  requires 
an  interdisciplinary  approach*  For  the  nutrition 
specialist,  background  in  a n\imber  of  the 
social  sciences  or  collaboration  with  special- 
ists is  needed.  For  the  social  science  special- 
ist, collaboration  with  food  and  nutrition  spe- 
cialists will  be  needed  in  the  problem  areas 
concerned  with  food.  Statistics  is  an  especially 
important  tool  in  the  problem  areas  Ihave  been 
asked  to  cover. 


Vin-3.  Causes  and  Remedies  of  Poverty 
Among  Rural  People 

The  interest  of  home  economists  in  the 
problems  of  the  poor  was  shown  by  the  tre- 
mendous response  to  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  workshop,  "Working 
with  Low -Income  Families,"  help  in  March 
1965.  Since  then  67  regional  and  State  work- 
shops have  been  held,  attracting  15,000  home 
economists--approximately  half  of  AHEA*s 
total  membership.  More  home  economists  are 
now  concerned  with  low- income  families, 
through  participation  inanti-povertyprograms 


or  throiigh  incorporating  the  special  problems 
of  these  families  in  their  teaching  than  ever 
before.  Considerable  research  on  why  so  many 
rural  people  live  in  poverty  and  how  the  poverty 
cycle  can  be  broken  is  required  if  action  and 
educational  programs  are  to  be  effective. 

From  nationwide  siirveys,  family  expenditure 
and  consiimption  patterns  of  the  poor  have  been 
studied  and  compared  with  those  of  higher 
income  families.  Some  of  the  socioeconomic 
characteristics  of  the  poor  have  also  been 
quite  well  researched  at  the  national  level,  e.g., 
their  educational  level,  size  and  type  of  family, 
occupation  and  race.  State  and  local  studies 
would  provide  needed  background  facts  for 
community  anti-poverty  programs. 

Fruitful  areas  of  reseairch  that  I think  could 
be  expanded  relate  to  financial  management* 
How  is  money  handled  by  low-income  people? 
How  do  they  use  credit?  What  do  they  buy,  how 
are  payments  met?  What  are  the  causes  of 
overiise  of  credit?  How  are  financial  decisions 
made?  Who  makes  them?  What  role  do  the 
children  have  in  family  support  and  money 
disbursement?  What  apparently  determines 
the  family's  values  with  respect  to  earning 
and  spending?  The  last  question  is  a big 
one--exceedingly  complex,  yet  important  to 
home  economists  because  th6y  should  be  in 
a position  to  influence  values  and  goals  in 
teaching  at  the  high  school  and  college  levels. 

Another  area  of  research  is  concerned  with 
household  activity  patterns.  At  one  of  the 
stations,  we  are  supporting  some  research 
that  is  testing  the  hypothesis  that  families 
that  are  moving  up  the  income  scale  from 
a poverty  level  use  their  time  and  physical 
resources  and  communicate  among  family 
members  differently  from  those  families  that 
have  remained  in  poverty.  I am  siire  there  are 
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other  hypotheses  concerning  use  of  resources 
that  home  economists  could  test.  Research  of 
this  type  might  produce  some  useful  leads  in 
how  to  break  the  poverty  cycle  among  rural 
or  urban  families. 

One  or  two  additional  very  practical  research 
questions  occur  to  me  that  might  fall  in  this 
problem  area.  Firsts  the  question:  Does  home- 
production  pay?  Many  rural  families  no  longer 
produce  at  home  the  foods  thLt  used  to  help 
provide  them  a nutritionally  adequate  diet. 
Some  studies  of  the  relative  economyof  home- 
produced  versus  purchased  foods  in  today's 
market  would  be  useful  background  material 
for  Extension  agents  and  those  working  to  help 
low-income  families  make  the  best  of  their 
existing  resources* 

Second*  what  is  poverty?  A dollar  amount 
has  been  set  for  us  at  high  Government  policy 
levels.  A number--or  a aeries  of  numbera-- 
had  to  be  selected  in  order  to  have  counts  to 
justify  programs  and  to  have  guides  for  admin- 
istering programs*  The  yardstick  of  poverty 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
developed  by  Mollie  Orshansky  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration*  She  used  one  of  our 
low-cost  food  budgets  and  multiplied  its  cost  by 
a factor  that  represents  the  percentage  of 
income  spent  for  food* 

We  are  much  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
determining  the  income  needed  to  support 
equivalent  levels  of  living  by  farm  and  nonfarm 
families.  An  approach  we  are  using  also  starts 
with  food  consumption*  We  make  the  assumption 
that*  in  general*  a family  uses  its  available 
resoiirces  so  as  to  obtain  a mix  of  goods  and 
services  that  provides  the  same  level  of 
satisfaction  in  each  area  of  consumption* 
Therefore*  groups  of  families  of  the  same 
size  and  composition  whose  food  consumption 
is  equal  can  be  assumed  to  be  at  the  same 
overall  level  of  living*  We  chose  food  as 
our  locator  of  level  because  we  have  more 
objective  knowledge  about  it  than  any  other 
area  of  consumption  and  so  can  relate  the 
food  needs  of  families  differing  in  size  and 
composition  and  also  can  "label"  the  levels  of 
living  we  discriminate  as  low-cost*  moderate- 
cost  and  liberal*  Using  a complicated  mathe- 
matical model*  we  hope  to  develop  scales 
that  will  relate  these  levels  for  farm*  rural 
nonfarm*  and  urban  families  and  for  families 
living  in  the  four  regions  of  the  U.S* 

Some  of  us  also  need  to  be  concerned  with 
listing  in  as  objective  a manner  as  possible 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  goods  and  services 
that  meet  certain  specified  levels  of  living. 
Such  market  baskets,  that  can  be  costed 
periodically*  will  need  to  be  different  for 
different  types  of  families  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  Nation  and  will  certainly  change 
over  time  as  our  American  standards  of 
living  change. 


Because  we  do  enjoy  such  a high  material 
level  of  living  in  the  U.S.*  the  setting  of 
"minimum-decency"  standards  poses  many 
problems.  Even  for  food*  such  standards  or 
budgets  must  rely  in  large  part  on  socially- 
determined  needs*  as  well  as  on  physiolog- 
ically-determined needs.  A food  budget,  deter- 
mined solely  on  the  basis  of  nutritional  adequacy 
and  minimum  cost*  would  be  acceptable  to 
only  a very  few  Americans  and  would  not  be 
a practical  standard  or  guideline  to  use  in 
either  social  action  or  education  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  will  be  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  "minimum-decency"  standards 
and  possibly  in  budgets  that  meet  other  stand- 
ards as  there  is  more  discussion  of  guaranteed 
incomes  and  negative  income  taxes. 


Vm-7,  structural  Changes  in  Agriculture 

This  problem  area  will  be  researched  chiefly 
by  agricultural  economists.  In  their  studies  of 
the  relationships  between  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  agriciilture  and  the  status  and  com- 
position of  the  labor  force*  they  may  need  to 
draw  on  the  skills  of  home  economists  in 
measuring  the  levels  of  living  of  farm  laborers. 
One  factor  affecting  the  organization  of  agri- 
ciilture  today  is  the  inability  of  farm  operators 
to  pay  such  laborers  enough  to  maintain  decent 
levels  of  living.  Economists  will  look  to  the 
home  economists  for  research-based  infor- 
mation on  what  constitutes  a "minimum- 
decency"  level  of  living  in  the  geographic  area 
under  study. 


Vin-8*  Government  Programs  to  Balance 
Farm  Output  and  Market  Demand 

Home  economists  in  ARS*  working  with 
economists  in  ERS*  carried  out  research  that 
determined  the  effectiveness  of  the  pilot  food 
stamp  program  in  raising  food  consumption 
and  dietary  levels  of  participating  families* 
Our  home  economists  have  also  carried  out 
studies  to  measure  the  contribution  of  Fed- 
erally-donated foods  to  diets.  Within  our 
resoxirces  we  give  research  assistance  to 
the  program  managers  in  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  in  carrying  out  these  two 
Government  food  programs.  More  stiidies  are 
desirable  to  point  up  ways  to  make  these  pro- 
grams as  effective  as  possible.  Small-scale 
local  studies  would  be  useful* 

The  school  lunch  program  has  long  received 
research  assistance  from  home  economists. 
Results  of  a large-scale  food  consumption 
survey  made  by  the  Department  in  the  1930's 
were  a factor  that  gave  impetus  to  the  first 
Federally- supported  program*  Department 
nutritionists  established  the  type  A pattern 
to  be  used  in  administering  the  program*  and 
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from  time  to  time  review  it  for  nutritional 
adequacy.  For  that  purpose  we  now  have  in 
process  a nationwide  survey  of  the  food  avail- 
able to  sixth  grade  students  served  the  type  A 
lunch.  Three  hundred  schools  in  19  states  were 
drawn  to  represent  a national  sample  of  schools 
serving  type  A lunches.  We  were  pleased  that 
all  schools  cooperated  in  allowing  4traystobe 
taken  for  5 days.  The  food  was  packed  in  dry 
ice  and  sent  to  a laboratory  for  analysis. 
When  analyzed,  the  lunches  will  give  us  a good 
basis  for  another  review  of  the  nutritional 
adequacy  of  the  type  A pattern. 

We  also  have  tinder  way  a cooperative 
research  project  with  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity on  the  acceptance  of  type  A lunches  in 
selected  high  schools. 

Other  studies  of  this  type  would  be  useful  in 
isolating  some  of  the  factors  affecting  partici- 
pation by  students  in  the  lunch  program. 
They  would  help  school  officials  raise  the 
participation  rate  of  this  important  program  to 
improve  nutrition  levels  of  children. 

Still  other  types  of  studies  might  relate  to 
the  new  breakfast  program.  What  is  the  con- 
tribution of  the  school  breakfast  to  the  total 
food  intake  of  the  participating  children? 
How  does  it  differ  from  the  home  breakfast 
(if  any)  of  these  non- participants  at  the  same 
economic  level?  The  same  questions  might  be 
asked  for  the  preschool  children  attending 
Head  Start  programs.  Nutritional  evaluation 
of  the  content  of  the  food  intake  of  these 
children  can  help  to  indicate  the  value  of 
these  Government  programs  and  point  to 
improvements  that  might  be  made. 


VII-3.  Food  Choices*  Habits  and  Consumption 

Research  on  consumer  food  behavior  is  basic 
to  improvement  programs  whether  they  are 
educational  or  Government  action  programs. 
Needed  are  facts  on  what  the  dietary  situation 
is  and  what  are  the  factors  contributing  to  food 
choices  and  food  habits. 

I shall  speak  first  of  research  on  our  dietary 
situation  and  then  move  on  to  the  subject  of 
motivation  2uid  methods  of  modifying  or  chang- 
ing choices. 

Food  consumption  patterns- -At  the  national 
level,  ARS  has  an  ongoing  program  or  periodic 
household  surveys  of  food  consumption  and 
dietary  levels.  We  are  currently  processing 
data  from  15,000  households  on  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  foods  used  in  a week  during  the 
period  April  1,  1965  to  March  30,  1966.  This  is 
the  fifth  nationwide  survey  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  made.  These  surveys  have 
many  uses  in  developing  Department  policies 
and  programs  for  the  production,  marketing, 
and  distribution  of  food.  A new  phase  of  the 
spring  1965  survey--estimates  of  the  food 
intake  of  13,000  individuals  for  the  24-hour 


period  preceding  the  interview--will  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  survey  in  giving  guidance  to 
nutrition  education  programs.  These  data  will 
provide  a nationwide  profile  of  the  food  intake 
of  individuals,  classified  by  age  and  sex,  and  by 
region  and  economic  level  that  we  have  not  had 
before. 

Nationwide  surveys  are  designed  primarily 
to  provide  information  for  large  population 
groups  within  the  Nation.  The  1965-66  survey 
of  household  food  supplies  will  provide  data  for 
four  regions,  with  cross  classifications  by 
place  of  residence  (urban,  ru  1 nonfarm  and 
rural  farm),  and  by  family  inr  me. 

For  the  first  time,  seasonal  averages  will  be 
available.  Some  additional  classifications,  as  by 
family  size  and  age  of  homemaker,  will  be 
possible  for  broad  categories  of  food,  but  the 
sample  will  not  permit  study  in  depth  of 
the  food  patterns  of  many  population  groups. 

To  provide  a better  basis  for  education 
programs,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
more  background  knowledge  on  the  food  con- 
sumption patterns  (and  the  consumption  pat- 
terns for  all  items  of  family  living)  of  smaller 
geographic  areas  and  of  families  of  these 
types:  Low-Income,  migrant,  American  Indian, 
older  families,  and  young  families  (teenagers). 
Here  there  is  scope  for  many  local  studies, 
but  I urge  that  they  be  additive--that  is,  that 
they  can  add  on  and  be  related  to  the  nationwide 
studies.  If  the  same  generaltype  of  methodology 
is  used,  I believe  that  they  will  provide  results 
that  are  easier  to  interpret  and  bemoreuseful 
in  building  a profile  of  U.S.  food  consumption. 

Information  on  household  consumption  and 
dietary  levels  needs  to  be  supplemented  by 
information  on  the  food  intake  of  individuals. 
The  latter  type  of  data,  of  course,  provides 
a more  accurate  indication  of  food  actually 
ingested  and  can  indicate  the  types  of  foods 
eaten  and  the  diet  quality  of  different  age 
groups.  Some  age  groups  have  been  quite 
widely  studied.  Others  have  not  been.  It  would 
be  useful  to  know  what  the  teenage  mother 
is  eating  and  also  what  she  is  feeding  her 
infant  and  teenage  husband.  Facts  on  food 
eaten  by  older  people,  especially  those  living 
alone,  would  be  very  useful.  They  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  educational  programs  and 
publications  geared  to  the  needs  of  older 
families  of  one  or  two  persons.  They  would  be 
useful  also  in  the  development  of  "a  pilot 
program...to  provide  nutritional  meals,"  de- 
scribed by  President  Johnson  in  his  recent 
message  on  "Older  Americans."  (January  23, 
1967). 

In  addition  to  the  nutritional  evaluation  of 
the  food  consumed,  the  home  economics  inves- 
tigator is  especially  well  qualified  to  study 
the  management  aspects  of  food  use.  Of  inter- 
est is  the  use  of  convenience  foods- -prepared 
or  partially  prepared--the  waste  of  food  in 
homes,  the  combinations  of  foods  served  at 
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tneals»  the  types  of  foods  eaten  between  meals* 
and  the  relative  economy  of  the  foods  used. 

Family  practices  in  preparing  food  in  the 
home  is  an  area  of  which  we  have  relatively 
little  factual  information.  For  example*  how 
long  are  vegetables  cooked*  inhow  muchwater* 
in  what  kinds  of  utensils*  how  are  they  stored? 
Answers  to  such  questions  would  provide 
guidance  for  courses  in  foods  and  nutrition  and 
in  consumer  education  in  schools  and  colleges 
and  for  content  of  textbooks*  bulletins*  and 
leaflets  on  meal  planning*  food  preparation  and 
buying.  They  would  also  be  useful  in  developing 
values  for  our  tables  of  food  c<»nposition. 

Other  needed  information  relating  to  food 
economics  concerns  the  purchase  of  food— who 
does  it*  frequency*  what  types  of  stores* 
knowledge  of  brands  and  quality  information* 
source  of  such  information*  and  price  and 
other  information  the  piirchaser  uses  in  making 
the  decisions  at  the  grocery  store. 

Food  consumption  and  dietary  levels  in 
institutions  is  another  area  i...^ed  attention. 
Factual  information  on  food  served  in  insti- 
tutioi^  for  the  elderly  would  be  especially 
helpful  in  view  of  the  greater  emphasis  now 
on  improving  the  welfare  of  older  citizens. 
About  a fifth  of  our  food  is  used  in  institutions* 
restaurants*  or  other  away-from-home  facili- 
ties. Home  economists  should  be  concerned 
with  the  choices  made  by  people  there  if  they 
have  a choice*  or  the  adequacy  of  the  food 
served  where  there  is  no  choice. 

Improved  methodology  in  the  collection  and 
processing  of  dietary  survey  information  is 
badly  needed.  The  USDA's  household  food 
consiimption  surveys  probably  over-estimate 
the  amount  of  food  brought  into  the  kitchens. 
They  are  not  designed  to  give  accurate  esti- 
mates of  food  ingested  by  household  members 
at  home  because  edible  waste  is  not  sub- 
tracted. Most  studies  of  food  intake  of  indi- 
viduals probably  under- estimate  the  food  eaten 
because  of  omissions  in  either  recalls  or 
records. 

By  statistical  procedures*  measures  of  sam- 
pling variability  can  be  computed*  but  the 
response  error  in  these  siirveys  is  harder 
to  get  at.  There  is  much  room  for  good  re- 
search on  techniques  of  collecting  the  infor- 
mation required:  Recall  versus  record  or 
a combination  of  the  two*  the  length  of  the 
reference  period,  procedures  for  converting 
household  measiires  to  weights,  techniques  for 
estimating  discards  from  household  food  sup- 
plies, interviewing  techniques  and  training* 
and  other  problems.  A practical  need  is 
a ''quickie"  method  for  evaluating  the  effect  of 
education  or  other  approaches  to  change  food 
consumption.  In  methodological  research,  it  is 
especially  important  for  home  economists 
to  work  closely  with  competent  survey  statis- 
ticians. 

One  of  the  problems  plaguing  us  now  is  the 
processing  of  data  preparatory  to  tabulation 


and  the  actual  tabulation  of  the  data.  The  use 
of  high  speed  computers  seems  to  havuslowed 
down  our  timetablel  My  advice  is  to  learn 
the  strong  and  weak  points  of  your  computer 
set-up.  Some  studies  may  be  so  small  that 
the  use  of  high  speed  computers  may  be 
uneconomical.  I can  see  the  advantage,  how- 
ever* of  providing  students  the  experience  of 
working  with  them* 

Food  Choices,  habits  and  methods  of  im- 
proving them — We  now  come  to  the  second 
part  of  Goal  VII- 3*  the  part  that  is  concerned 
with  the  why  of  food  consiamption  and  the  how 
of  modifying  food  choices  if  the  research  on 
food  consumption  and  dietary  levels  indicates 
change  is  desirable. 

During  World  War  II*  a committee  on  food 
habits  was  formed  by  the  National  Research 
Coiincil  and  some  basic  research  carried  out. 
Since  then*  there  has  been  no  concerted  action 
in  this  field  although  occasional  research 
studic<j  are  reported.  Presumably*  advertising 
agencies  make  studies  of  what  motivates  people 
to  buy  the  products  on  which  they  carry  accounts 
but  this  type  of  study  is  rarely  published* 
Many  of  the  home  economists  in  industry  also 
contribute  to  knowledge  of  food  habits  and 
food  preferences.  Certainly  those  that  are  in 
test  kitchens  and  in  demonstration  work  need 
to  know  about  what  is  behind  what  people  will 
buy. 

As  a basis  for  educational  programs  designed 
to  stimulate  adults  to  modify  their  food  habits, 
more  positive  identification  of  some  of  the 
factors  that  presumably  influence  change  in 
food  hauits  would  be  highly  desirable.  Some 
of  these  might  be  change  in  income*  location 
and  environment;  change  in  marital  status; 
diss  atisf cation  with  personal  appearance  or 
with  health;  and  physicians'  recommendations. 
Separate  study  of  some  of  these  factors  might 
be  needed  for  different  age  groups  or  perhaps 
for  over -and  under- weight  individuals. 

Because  it  is  usually  the  homemaker  that 
determines  the  food  patterns  of  her  family* 
more  studies  are  needed  to  identify  some  of 
the  factors  that  determine  her  decisions  in 
planning  meals.  Here  could  be  listed  many 
factors  that  might  be  different  for  families  in 
different  income  classes,  age  groups  and  with 
other  socioeconomic  characteristics.  Some  of 
these  factors  might  be  the  cost  and  availability 
of  foods*  ease  of  preparation,  time  for  prepa- 
ration* tastes  of  family*  nutritional  value, 
variety*  novelty*  familiarity,  food  preparation 
skills*  cooking  and  other  preparation  facilities* 
personal  t<  ste,  pattern  learned  in  mother's 
home*  calorie  value*  status  value*  and  patterns 
of  neighbors  and  friends . 

The  subject  of  children's  food  habits  and 
how  they  are  formed  and  how  they  can  be 
modified  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion, but  more  is  needed.  Head  Start  Pro- 
grams would  provide  good  laboratories  for 


socioeconomic  groups  whose  diets  are  most  in 
need  of  improvement.  D^ta  might  be  obtained 
on  interrelationships  of  ( 1)  food  availability  at 
home  and  at  school,  '(2)  foods  and  forms  of 
food  known  to  the  child,  (3)  foods  acceptable 
to  the  child,  and  (4)  foods  acceptable  to  the 
mother,  A number  of  hypotheses  could  be 
developed  and  tested.  The  results  would  help 
in  identifying  those  to  whom  guidance  mate* 
rials  should  be  directed  and  the  content  of 
the  materials. 

Another  type  of  basic  researchthat  is  needed 
concerns  taste  perception  in  the  development 
of  food  habits  and  preferences.  Little  is  known 
about  the  relationship  of  taste  perception  of 
individuals  to  their  preference  or  prejudices 
for  foods.  Threshold  sensitivities  for  basic 
tastes  are  known  to  decrease  with  age  and 
show  genetic  variance.  The  sequence  and 
combination  in  which  foods  are  tasted  also 
affect  taste  and  flavor  responses  and  may  play 
an  important  part  in  response  to  new  taste 
experiences  and  food  combinations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
areas  of  research  for  home  economists  is 
the  study  of  methods  of  stimulating  people 
to  improve  their  food  habits.  More  research 
is  needed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  different 
types  of  communication- »mass  media  (radio, 
TV,  magazines  and  newspapers),  bulletins, 
leaflets,  group  meetings,  personal  consul- 
tations, other.  What  ideas  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  each  type  of  audience?  Before  such 
research  is  designed,  investigators  need  to 
learn  all  they  can  about  food  habits  and  choices 
from  existing  research  of  the  type  described 
above.  They  also  need  to  have  facts  about  the 
kinds  of  information  or  misinformation  that 
are  prevalent  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
people  most  affected. 

Then  research- trained  nutritionists  and 
nutrition  educators  need  to  work  together  to 
plan  evaluations  of  the  methods  proposed. 


Cooperation  with  Extension  specialists  would  be 
especially  fruitful  as  many  of  them  have  worked 
out  successful  programs.  Documented  eval- 
uations of  these  programs  would  be  helpful  to 
prove  to  others  their  usefulness  and  perhaps 
to  show  up  those  that  are  not  truly  effective. 
A method  successful  with  one  population  group 
may  fail  with  another.  Eventually  enough 
knowledge  might  be  gained  to  makea  "planning- 
programming-budgeting study,"  in  which  the 
benefits  of  each  method  used  could  be  related 
to  its  cost.  On  the  basis  of  such  a stiidy, 
the  responsible  administrator  would  then  select 
the  "best”  method  to  use. 

Successful  methods  of  communicating  with 
low- income  families  are  especially  needed. 
Here  we  need  to  know  what  special  kinds  of 
problems  these  homemakers  recognize  they 
have  and  what  they  need  answers  for. 


Conclusion 

In  this  brief  review,  I have  attempted  to 
point  out  some  specific  types  of  research  that 
need  emphasis  if  the  goals  of  higher  levels  of 
living  of  rural  people  and  better  nutrition  for 
all  people  ar^  tc  ^e  achieved.  In  all  the 
research  prcblcm  areas,  there  is  room,  I be- 
lieve for  additional  research  although  1 am 
aware  that  in  some  areas  a niimber  of  studies 
have  been  made.  In  those  areas  where  there  is 
quite  a bit  of  existing  research,  there  is  a 
great  nesd  for  some  good  reviews  and  evalu- 
ations. Some  sophisticated  collation  and  inter- 
pretation of  existing  research  findings  would  be 
extremely  useful  to  the  policy  maker  or  pro- 
gram planner  who  must  be  at  the  forefront  if 
the  goals  of  the  Loi^- Range  Report  are  to  be 
met.  Also,  such  studies  would  be  useful  in 
passing  on  to  the  next  generation  of  home 
economics  research  workers  the  fruits  of 
existing  studies. 
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The  textile  and  apparel  industries  of  the 
United  States  provide  an  abimdance  of  fashion- 
able clothing  at  a reasonable  cost,  thus  allow- 
ing a majority  of  the  American  people  to  be 
comparatively  well  dressed  just  as  they  are 
comparatively  well  fed.  This  production  has 
been  achieved  with  much  less  inflation  in  the 
consumer  price  for  clothing  than  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index  as  a whole.  Because  of  a 
general  satisfaction  with  the  state  of  the  art  of 
textile  production  as  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
there  has  been  a tendency  to  say  either  (1)  We 


don't  need  to  do  any  textile  research,  we're 
happy  with  the  textiles  we  have;  or  (2)  since  a 
large  segment  of  the  textile  industry  is  not 
agriculturally  connected,  we  should  let  industry 
do  the  research  and  that  we  in  home  economics 
and  agriculture  don't  have  any  stake  in  the 
textile  industry.  I disagree  with  both  of  these 
points!  To  try  to  give  you  some  background  as 
to  why  I disagree  and  where  I think  we  should 
put  our  research  dollars  in  textiles  and  clothing, 
I would  like  to  review  some  of  the  structure 
and  economics  of  these  two  industries. 
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Textile  and  Apparel  Industries 

To  a great  extent,  the  companies  which 
make  up  both  industries  are  small  and,  in 
many  cases,  family  owned*  They  represent 
the  ideal  of  perfect  competition  within  an 
industry  better  than  do  most  others  in  the 
United  States^  . Because  of  this  intense  com* 
petition  and  intermittent  overproduction,  prices 
have  been  kept  low  and,  in  many  cases,  profits 
have  been  nonexistent.  Within  the  past  10-15 
years,  there  has  been  a marked  trend  toward 
integration  of  mill  systems  so  that  a few  "giant" 
corporations  are  being  developed,  especially  in 
the  textile  industry.  Within  the  past  20  years, 
we  have  also  had  the  rapid  development  by  the 
chemica?  companies  of  six  new  families  of 
synthetic  fibers  which  are  important  to  con- 
sumers. 

Because  of  the  fractured  nature  of  the 
industries  and  also  because  of  their  low  profit 
margins,  their  expenditure  for  research  and 
development  is  only  about  1 percent  of  sales 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  about  4- 6 per- 
cent for  many  other  major  manufacturing  in- 
dustries 2 , Most  of  this  research  expenditure 
.s  being  made  by; 

1.  The  chemical  companies  in  their  devel- 
opment of  new  and  improved  fibers  and 
finishes.  These  companies  expend  nearly 
6 percent  of  sales  onresearchand  they  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  industrial  research  in  the 
field  of  textiles*  We  hear  a lot  about  these 
and  they  have  done  a lot  for  consumers. 

2.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
especially  in  its  western  and  southern  re- 
gional utilization  laboratories.  Again,  this 
research  effort  is  concentrated  at  the  fiber 
and  finish  stages.  This  interplay  between 
chemical  companies  and  USDA  researchhas 
been  a wonderful  thing  for  the  consumer. 
It  has  led  to  improve  fibers  and  finishes. 
Everytime  the  synthetic  fiber  manufacturer 
comes  out  with  a fiber  with  a better  property, 
the  cotton  and  wool  research  workers  try  to 
duplicate  the  property  in  their  fibers.  This 
means  better  consumer  fabrics. 

3.  The  textile  mills,  either  in  their  own 
laboratories  or  in  independent  research  labs* 
This  research  is  usually  confined  to  the 
"giant"  companies* 

Just  recently,  some  research  has  beenstarted 
in  the  apparel  industries  through  the  formation 
of  the  Apparel  Research  Foundation  and  also 
through  the  impetus  of  durable  press  finishes, 
which  places  final  responsibility  for  fabric 


^Dunsing,  Marilyn  M.,  The  Textile  and  Apparel  Indus- 
tries as  Factors  in  the  U.S.  Economy,  Proceedings, 
20th  Conference  of  College  Teachers  of  Textiles  and 
Clothing,  Central  Region,  pp,  30-48,  1964. 

^ Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States)  1965,  86th 
ed.,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  pp.  548,  776,  793,  and  851, 
Washington,  D.C.  1965. 


finishing  at  the  garment  cutters  level  rather 
than  at  the  textile  mill  level* 

A direct  corollary  of  the  above  facts  is  that 
many  of  our  new  developments  in  textiles  have 
come  from  European  research;  e.g.,  stretch 
and  bulk  yarns,  double  knits,  the  even  newer 
stitch- knit  fabrics,  and  even  wrinkle  resistant 
resin  finishes  for  cellulosic  fibers.  As  a result 
of  the  low  prices  for  fhiished  textile  products, 
little  basic  research,  and  lower  wage  costs  in 
many  other  countries,  our  domestic  textile 
industry  is  threatened  at  the  present  time  by 
imports  from  other  countries* 

Importance  of  Textile  Industry  to  Consumers 
and  to  Agriculture 

How  important  is  this  industry  to  consumers 
and  to  agriculture?  Do  we  have  a stake  in 
preserving  a domestic  textile  industry  by 
helping  to  do  some  research?  The  textile  and 
apparel  industries  together  are  the  largest  in 
the  non- durable  goods  field,  both  in  terms  of 
people  employed  and  dollar  value  of  pro- 
duction^ . An  industry  this  large  cannot  suffer 
economic  reverses  without  affecting  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  as  a whole.  In  1965, 
8,486  million  pounds  of  fiber  were  converted 
into  end-use  products^.  Seventy  percent  of  that 
total  went  into  apparel  and  home  furnishings 
and  another  10  percent  went  into  other  con- 
sumer uses*  That  is  the  consumer’s  stake  in 
our  textile  industry.  Only  3 percent  of  our 
finished  textile  products  were  exported.  As  a 
consequence,  we  have  a serious  balance  of 
payments  deficit  in  the  textiles  area. 

Agriculture's  stake  in  the  fibers  used  in 
1965  was  as  follows: 


1.  Cotton 

2.  Wool 

3.  Cellulose  based  man- 
made fibers 

Total 


51.2  percent 
6.2  percent 

18.3  percent 
75.7  percent 


The  cellulose  used  in  the  production  of 
rayons  and  cellulose  acetates  is  grown,  not 
synthesized--but  it  usually  is  not  listed  as 
an  agriciiltural  source  for  fibers.  This  per- 
centage is  down  from  the  86.9  percent  of  con- 
sumption which  these  same  fibers  claimed  in 
1960,  mostly  because  of  cotton's  fall  from 
62*3  percent  to  51.2  percent.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  actual  poundage  of  cotton  used 
decreased,  but  that  cotton  did  not  get  its  pro- 
portional share  of  the  increase  in  fiber  used 
caused  by  the  population  increase.  The  lion's 
share  of  this  increased  fiber  consumption  went 
to  the  nylon  and  polyester  fibers. 


^ The  Economic  Almanac  1964,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, pp.  73,  232-240,  and  244,  Washington,  D.C.,  1964. 

4 Textile  Fiber  End  Use  Survey  1960-65,  Textile 
Organon,  38tl-16,  1967. 
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Home  Economics  Research  In  Textiles  and 
Clothing 

I have  spent  the  preceding  time  on  the 
structure  of  the  textile  industry  because  I 
believe  that  our  home  economics  research 
efforts  should  complementthose  of  the  industry 
and  the  U5DA  utilizationresearchlaboratories 
rather  than  duplicate  them*  Since  these  labora- 
tories concentrate  their  major  research  efforts 
at  the  fiber  development  and  the  fabric  finish 
levels,  this  leaves  fabric  construction  for 
optimum  performance,  fabric  care,  and  con- 
sumer needs  and  preferences  as  the  major 
areas  where  comparatively  little  researchhas 
been  done  or  is  being  done.  I am  convinced 
that  the  best  way  we  can  help  the  consiimer  in 
the  long  run  is  to  put  a major  portion  of  our 
research  dollars  into  basic  research  cnfabric 
performance  and  consumer  preferences. 

The  mills  and  the  garment  cutters  can  then 
use  these  data  to  produce  fabrics  and  garments 
that  perform  well  in  a given  end-use  and  that 
also  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  consumers  in 
terms  of  aesthetics*  In  this  aesthetics  cate- 
gory, 1 would  place  appearance,  feel  or  hand, 
drapeability,  and  comfort.  Other  areas  which 
also  deserve  some attentionare:  (1)  consumer 
protection  from  flammable  fabrics  and  from 
toxic  or  allergenic  finishes  and  dyes,  (2)  devel- 
opment of  analytical  procedures  for  deter- 
mining fiber  content  and  finish,  (3)  fabric  care 
and  maintenance,  and  (4)  the  development  of 
better  methods  of  transmitting  our  knowledge 
about  textiles  to  the  consumer. 


Fabric  Performance 

I would  hope  that  we  might  eventually  develop 
a theoretical  basis  for  predicting  fabric  per- 
formance that  would  be  as  good  and  as  helpful 
as  the  knowledge  being  developed  about  fiber 
performance,  J£  we  had  a coherent  body  of 
knowledge  in  this  area,  we  might  be  able  to  do 
a better  job  of  educating  cons\imers  about 
fabric  performance*  In  addition,  I want  us  to 
start  thinking  of  fabric  performance  as  an 
all-encompassing  term  involving  all  types  of 
fabric  properties  and  the  retention  of  these 
throughout  use. 

We  need  three  different  types  of  research 
about  fabric  performance.  First  of  all,  we 
need  answers  to  the  "why"  questions.  Why  does 
a fabric  have  the  properties  it  has?  What  pro- 
portions of  these  properties  are  dependent  on 
fiber  properties,  yarn  and  fabric  constructions, 
and  fabric  finish  respectively?  How  can  we 
correct  fabric  faults  by  judicious  use  of  fiber 
blends,  modified  f'.ibric  constructions,  or 
finishes  and  still  maintain  the  original  good 
properties  of  the  fabric?  The  idea  of  fiber 
blending  cas  been  anathema  to  many  people 
connected  with  agricultural  fibers,  but  blended 
fabrics  have  too  many  advantages  to  disappear 


from  the  market.  We  might  best  fulfill  our  d\ial 
responsibility  to  all  the  consumers  and  tr 
agriculture  by  helping  to  search  for  ways 
in  which  agricultural  fibers  can  make  their 
maximum  contribution  to  blended  fabric 
properties. 

Home  economics  research  cannot  by  itself 
answer  all  these  questions,  because  we  have 
a truly  critical  shortage  of  qualified  research 
personnel.  But  it  can  help  if  we  design  our 
research  projects  arormd  "pedigreedfabrics" 
in  which  fiber,  fabric,  and  finish  history  are 
both  known  and  controlled.  The  experimental 
designs  must  be  comparatively  sophisticated 
since  it  is  virtiially  impossible  to  alter  one 
parameter  of  fabric  construction  without  alter- 
ing several  others  at  the  same  time.  There- 
fore, the  experiments  should  be  designed  so 
that  the  effects  of  all  variable  parameters 
can  be  isolated  and  measured.  Because  the 
textile  and  apparel  industries  are  fashion 
industries,  the  simple  evaluation  of  fabric 
properties  as  they  are  purchased  on  the 
retail  market  is  "too  little  and  too  late"  to 
fulfill  this  particular  purpose.  By  the  time  the 
evaluation  is  completed,  another  type  of  fabric 
is  fashion  news.  In  addition,  the  results  do  not 
contribute  much  to  our  basic  understanding  of 
fabric  performance  because  we  don*t  know 
the  fiber,  dye,  or  finish  history  of  the  fabric 
being  evaluated. 

Second,  we  need  to  develop  laboratory  meth- 
ods that  will  accurately  predict  fabric  per- 
formance, We've  been  trying  to  do  this  for 
some  time  but,  to  date,  we  have  just  learned 
a series  of  tests  that  don't  work.  Much  of 
this  failure  may  be  attributable  to: 

1,  Trying  to  use  extremely  rapid  lab 
tests  to  predict  a very  slow  process  of 
deterioration  diiring  wear. 

2,  Trying  to  use  only  type  of  stress  to 
predict  performance  during  use  which  may 
involve  many  different  types  of  stress. 

3,  Expecting  one  type  of  tests  to  predict 
performance  in  many  different  types  of  end 
uses  where  either  the  desired  properties 
differ  or  the  types  of  stressapplied inactual 
use  differ. 

A more  reasonable  approach  to  this  problem 
might  be  the  analysis  of  worn  garments  or 
household  furnishings  of  various  types  and 
stages  of  wear  to  determine  the  type  of  deteri- 
oration which  occurred  and  the  mechanisms 
by  which  that  deterioration  occurred  and  then 
the  development  of  laboratory  procedures  which 
would  reproduce  these  types  of  damage. 

Third,  w^  need  to  couple  our  development 
of  laboratory  tests  which  simulate  actual  wear 
with  studies  of  consumer  acceptance  of  changes 
in  fabric  properties  during  use.  At  what  level 
of  damage  does  a consumer  decide  that  a fabric 
is  too  limp,  wrinkles  too  easily,  stretches  out 
of  shape  too  readily,  or  has  changed  color 
too  much  for  her  to  continue  touse  the  article? 
Is  this  level  of  acceptance  dependent  upon  the 
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type  of  article  and  where  itwill  be  used  as  well 
as  upon  socio* economic  factors  such  as  age, 
income,  occupation,  place  of  residence,  siseof 
family,  and  ethnic  background?  Without  this 
information,  the  development  of  laboratory 
tests  for  predicting  performance  achieves  only 
half  the  goal.  This  is  information  that  the 
textile  industry  desperately  needs  and  desires 
now  and  which  we  cannot  give  them.  Without  it, 
they  are  more  than  toying  with  the  idea  of 
planned  obsolescence  in  clothing  by  deliberately 
lowering  fabric  performance. 


I 

if 
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Consumer  Preferences 

We  believe  that  clothing  and  household  tex- 
tiles fulfill  a complex  set  of  both  needs  and 
desires  in  our  lives.  The  textile  and  apparel 
industries  would  go  bankrupt  if  the  American 
public  bought  only  those  items  they  had  to  have 
to  fulfill  the  needs  of  protection  from  the 
environment,  modesty,  cleanliness,  and  pri- 
vacy, We  theorize  that  Americans  buy  much  of 
their  clothing  for  socialreasons  and  that  social 
judgments  are  made  about  us  by  other  people 
on  the  basis  of  the  clothing  we  wear.  We  also 
theorize  that  much  of  this  social  buying  is 
conditioned  by  the  above  mentioned  socio- 
economic factors.  However,  we  have  very 
little  actual  knowledge  of  how  cultural  patterns 
of  living  affect  clothing  preferences.  Con- 
sequently, we  cannot  help  the  industry  give 
better  satisfaction  to  the  consumers  by  being 
able  to  tell  them  what  a given  set  of  con- 
sumers would  like  to  have.  Neither  can  we 
predict  how  a given  change  in  cultural  pattern 
of  living  will  change  our  acceptance  of  certain 
fashions  or  our  desire  for  more  or  less  cloth- 
ing. One  of  the  major  problems  in  this  area 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  development  of 
a methodology  for  determining  why  people 
make  the  choices  they  do.  Any  contribution 
which  we  can  make  to  improved  methodology 
for  motivational  research  will  aid  not  ordy 
clothing  research  but  home  economics  re- 
search in  other  areas  where  our  cultural 
values  affect  our  economic  choices  as  much 
as  do  oiir  needs. 


Analytical  Procedures 

The  burgeoning  technology  in  fibers  and 
finishes  has  made  the  analytical  procedures 
we  have  used  in  the  past  for  fiber  and  finish 
identification  obsolete  and  ineffective.  If  we  are 
to  be  able  to  analyze  a fabric  purchased  on 
the  retail  market  for  these  characteristics, 
new  analystical  procedure  must  be  developed. 
In  many  cases,  these  are  going  to  need  to  be 
of  different  types  than  our  traditional  wet 
chemistry  methods  and  may  involve  such  tests 
as  infrared  spectrophotometry  and  gas  chroma- 
tography. 

Clothing  Maintenance 

With  every  new  development  in  fibers  and 
finishes,  we  solve  some  problems  in  care 
but  we  are  very  apt  to  Just  substitute  a new 
set.  Maintaining  clothing  cleanliness  and  sani- 
tation without  serious  damage  to  either  appear- 
ance or  performance  characteristics,  there- 
fore, remains  a never  completely  solved 
problem.  Examples  of  current  problems  in- 
clude clothing  sanitation  if  cold  water  washing 
is  adopted  or  if  clothing  is  washed  or  cleaned 
in  equipment  used  by  many  families;  oily  stain 
removal  from  fabrics  containing  polyester  or 
nylon  fibers  and/or  durable  press  finishes; 
and  the  development  of  a non-toxic,  non- 
flammable grease  solvent  for  home  stain 
removal.  We  will  solve  some  of  these  soon, 
but  I can't  predict  what  the  next  set  will  be. 

Consumer  Education 

One  of  our  majjr  problems  here  is  that 
textile  technologists  and  consumers  don't  talk 
the  same  language.  Another  is  that  we  have 
not  developed  a method  or  methods  of  reaching 
all  consumers  with  new  consumer  information. 
Even  after  we  have  learned  more  about  the 
factors  affecting  fabric  quality  and  perform- 
ance and  learned  how  to  analyze  what's  in  a 
fabric  so  that  we  Imow  how  to  care  for  it, 
we  must  still  be  able  to  transmit  this  infor- 
mation to  die  consumers  in  a way  that  they  can 
understand  it  and  use  it. 
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PRODUCT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FOOD  QUALITY 


Pauline  Paul 
University  of  Nebraska 


The  topics  which  I was  asked  to  discuss 
may  be  grouped  into  three  general  areas-- 
production,  processing  and  marketing  of  foods; 
safety  and  protection  of  the  food  supply;  and 
home  and  commercial  preparation.  In  this 
context,  commercial  preparation  refers  to  in- 
stitutional feeding  situations,  not  food  proc- 
essing. 


A question  that  arises  in  many  people's 
minds;  Foods  and  nutrition  are  closely  asso- 
ciated in  many  ways  and  they  deal  with  the 
same  raw  material,  so  what  is  the  difference? 
There  is  considerable  overlap,  but  there  is  a 
difference.  I think  the  simplest  explanation 
was  one  given  by  a friend  of  mine  who  said; 
"Food  is  what  happens  before  you  eat  it,  and 
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nutrition  is  what  happens  after  you  eat  it." 
So,  1 am  going  to  talk  about  what  happens 
"before  you  eat  it". 

We  hear  a great  deal  of  talk  about  "rapid 
change"  and  the  "explosion  of  knowledge". 
I think  we  have  over-used  these  terms  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  now  use  them  without 
thinking  at  all  what  they  mean. 

As  far  as  food  is  concerned,  when  we  talk 
about  rapid  change  we  can  talk  about  changes 
in  production  practices,  in  processing,  trans- 
portation, and  so  on.  A recent  estimate  is  that 
20  years  ago  processed  or  convenience  foods 
accounted  for  approximately  55  percent  of  our 
total  food  spending,  but  today  they  account  for 
about  70  percent.  However,  I think  the  easiest 
way  to  exemplify  the  changes  in  our  food  supply 
is  to  remember  what  a grocery  store  looked 
like  in  the  *30*s,  as  compared  to  the  present 
day  supermarket.  I have  great  difficulty  trying 
to  explain  this  to  the  present  generation  of 
college  students  since  the  only  food  market 
they  know  is  the  modern  supermarket.  So  the 
comparison  has  no  meaning  for  them,  but  per- 
haps it  will  for  you. 


Chaises  in  Food  Knowledge 

Then  the  "explosion  of  knowledge"--what 
does  this  mean  in  the  foods  field?  The  new  and 
increasing  knowledge  about  foods  and  their 
constituents  is  coming  in  many  ways  and  from 
many  fields.  I am  going  to  mention  a few 
related  to  the  scientific  background.  There  are, 
of  coiirse,  many  other  changes.  Until  recently, 
most  of  our  so-called  scientific  explanations 
about  foods  were  based  largely  on  folk  lore. 
About  20  years  ago,  we  began  to  see  a major 
change  in  the  way  we  could  talk  about  the 
complex  molecules  which  make  up  food.  When 
I was  in  college,  the  instructor  discussed 
starch  as  an  organic  molecule  made  up  of 
g Qcose  units.  When  you  mixed  it  with  water 
and  heated  the  mixture,  it  got  thick.  That  was 
as  far  as  we  could  go.  Nowadays  we  know 
a great  deal  more  about  starch,  and  about 
proteins,  and  the  other  constituents  of  food, 
and  can  build  our  research  and  our  teaching  on 
a much  more  adequate  foundation. 

These  pieces  of  information  are  coming 
from  many  branches  of  sciences  and  they  are 
tremendously  interesting  and  tremendously 
useful  to  us,  but  we  have  to  make  our  own 
adaptations.  If  you  talk  to  a biochemist  about 
the  work  he  is  doing  with  proteins,  for  example, 
he  usually  will  not  have  the  faintest  idea  as  to 
why  you  are  interested,  I recently  discussed 
with  a biochemist  some  work  we  want  to  do  on 
heat  effects  on  proteins  of  muscle.  His  rec- 
ommendation was  to  isolate  the  individual 
proteins  first,  then  study  them.  But  this  will 
not  give  us  the  same  results,  because  the  cel- 
•Iplar  architecture  of  the  muscle  itself  in- 
fluwices  the  response  of  the  proteins  to  treat- 


ment. However,  we  can  utilize  the  information 
the  biochemists  and  physical  chemists  are 
obtaining  with  isolated  proteins.  These  proteins 
are  the  building  blocks  that  we  deal  with,  and 
the  way  they  are  organized  and  put  together 
into  sub-units,  cells,  and  structures  determines 
what  our  foods  are  going  to  do.  For  example, 
a diagram  of  Kendrew's  proposed  structure  of 
the  myoglobin  molecule  looks  pretty  far  afield 
from  foods.  But  this  molecule  is  tremendously 
important  in  meat.  It  is  the  basic  muscle 
pigment,  and  the  changes  it  undergoes  have 
great  significance  in  prepackaging,  in  freezing, 
in  curing,  and  in  cooking  of  meat.  Unless  the 
color  of  the  resulting  product  is  reasonably 
normal,  the  consumer  will  not  accept  it. 

Varied  Interests  in  Food 

In  the  last  10  years,  there  has  been  a marked 
acceleration  in  the  interest  in,  and  application 
of,  current  scientific  knowledge  to  food  mate- 
rials and  food  processing.  I would  like  to  read 
to  ytu  a few  quotations  on  this. 

Winder  writes: 

"To  the  physical  chemical  purist,  food  is 
a nightmare.  The  simple  systems  are  rare. 
Food  is  almost  always  complex,  and  the 
variety  of  products  is  monstrous --more  and 
more,  however,  food  scientists  trained  in 
physical  chemistry  are  braving  this  field 
with  new  Ideas,  new  concepts,  and  an  un- 
relenting development  of  new  techniques  for 
measurement." 

Sanders  puts  it  this  way: 

"The  specific  chemical  problems  being 
investigated  are  enormously  wide-ranging-- 
as  examples,  the  selective  catalytic  hydro- 
genation of  vegetable  oils,  the  complex 
colloidal  behavior  of  milk  proteins,  the 
intricate  enzyme  systems  in  seeds  and 
fruits,  and  the  molecular  configuration  of 
fatty  acids. 

"The  formulation  of  many  new  foods  is 
based  not  only  on  their  nutritional  value  but 
also  on  carefully  worked  out  data  on  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  such  as 
viscosity,  hardness,  elasticity,  brittleness, 
water  retention,  particle  size,  and  gel  sta- 
bility. The  food  industry  is  making  increas- 
ing use  of  advanced  scientific  methods,  with 
many  leading  laboratories  well  equipped 
with  gas  chromatographs,  mass  spectrom- 
eters, x-ray  diffraction  equipment,  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance  equipment*  and  other 
advanced  instruments." 

And  Somerville  says: 

"Satisfying  the  food  needs  of  the  consumer 
is  not  something  that  can  be  left  entirely  to 
the  tasting  panel  or  the  recipe  inventor. 
So  disciplined  are  food  standards  today  that 
the  functions  of  improving  products  and 
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developing  new  ones  can  only  be  performed 
most  effectively  by  the  scientists,  chemists, 
or  chemical  engineer," 

So  there  are  a great  many  people  with 
scientific  backgrounds  who  are  interested  in 
food  materials.  Those  in  biochemistry,  phys- 
ical chemistry,  and  other  basic  fields  a:.‘e 
interested  in  the  structures  and  properties  of 
the  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates  and  enzymes. 
Then  the  food  scientists  take  this  information 
and  stxidy  these  compounds  in  the  structure  of 
the  plant  or  animal  tissue.  They  study  the  raw 
materials  themselves,  and  how  they  react  to 
the  treatments  that  are  involved  in  the  proc- 
essing and  preparation  of  foods.  As  examples 
of  the  types  of  studies  being  imdertaken, 
I thoiight  I might  read  you  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  articles  in  the  most  recent  (Jan,- Feb,,  1967) 
issue  of  Journal  of  Food  Science.  I*ve  just 
selected  some  of  the  ones  on  meat  problems, 
since  this  is  where  my  own  interestlies. 
"Biochemical  factors  effecting  beef  tender- 
ness" 

"Histology  of  pre-rigor  ox  muscle  before 
and  after  cooking  and  its  relation  to 
tenderness" 

"Temperature  dependence  of  pH  changes  in 
o:c  muscle  post-mortem" 
"Histochemical  observations  of  porcine  mus- 
cle as  related  to  lipid  accumulation" 
"Free  and  esterified  cholesterol  content  of 
animal  muscles  and  meatproducts" 
"Changes  in  lipid  composition  of  chicken 
muscle  during  frozen  storage" 
"Degradation  of  nucleotides  in  ice-stored 
halibut" 

Role  of  Home  Economics 

Well,  I have  been  talking  about  the  science 
side  of  foods.  There  is  a lot  of  work  going  on 
in  this  field  and  it  is  growing  very  rapidly. 
What  is  the  place  of  home  economics  in  this? 
First  of  all,  do  we  have  a place  now?  We  do 
have,  but  it  is  very  small,  and  is  growing 
smaller  all  the  time.  In  the  Journal  of  Food 
Science  issue  1 just  mentioned  there  were 
31  articles  of  which  two  areauthored by  people 
connected  with  home  economics  units.  This  is 
actually  a larger  proportion  than  usual.  There 
are  many  issues  of  this  and  similar  journals 
that  have  no  articles  by  people  with  any  con- 
nection with,  or  interest  in,  home  economics. 

Should  we  have  a place  in  this  field?  Per- 
haps we  should  think  about  Dr,  Fortmann's 
question- -"Is  this  within  our  purview?"  I happen 
to  think  that  it  is,  and  that  we  shoiild  have 
a significant  place  in  this  field.  If  you  people 
decide  we  should,  what  do  we  need  to  do 
about  it? 

From  the  standpoint  of  home  economics, 
the  topic  assigned  to  me  divides  in  another 
way  into  two  groups.  There  are  problems 
where  we  work  with  people  mother  disciplines 
in  a cooperative  relationship  to  maximize 


the  total  contribution.  But  in  one  area  I believe 
we  have  the  major  responsibility  if  anything  is 
to  be  done  about  it. 

The  areas  where  we  share  with  many  other 
disciplines  are  those  that  deal  with  the  pro- 
duction of  food  materials,  with  improved 
consiimer  acceptability,  the  development  of 
new  and  improved  food  products,  qiiality  main- 
tenance in  the  food  process,  and  the  whole  area 
of  safety  and  protection  of  food, 

I think  we  have  s everal  roles  her e,  or 
we  could  have.  First  of  all,  we  like  to  think, 
some  of  us,  that  we  speak  to  producers  and 
processors  and  marketers  for  consumers. 
Do  we  really  do  this?  And  if  we  try  to  do  it, 
what  is  our  knowledge  base  in  this  area? 
I know  my  base  is  my  own  personal  experience 
and  that  of  my  immediate  friends.  In  listening 
to  other  people  both  in  home  economics  and 
in  many  other  professions,  I think  this  tends 
to  be  most  peoples'  base.  For  example,  I think 
about  what  people  prefer  to  eat  in  terms  of 
my  own  preference,  but  I have  a grand  niece 
who,  when  given  the  privilege  of  selecting  her 
own  birthday  dinner,  requested  TV  dinners. 
This  isn't  my  standard  of  good  eating,  but 
it  is  hers. 

How  much  do  we  really  know  about  consumer 
acceptance  and  standards?  This  is  an  area 
where  I am  not  very  competent  to  talk,  because 
I don't  know  much  about  it.  1 hope  Dr,  Shaffer 
is  going  to  say  a few  things  about  this.  But  1 did 
run  across  an  article  by  Dr,  Burk  (in  the 
l^rch,  1967,  Journal  of  Home  Economics), 
She  writes:  "Home  economists  have  focused  on 
development  of  technological  knowledge  per- 
tinent to  selection.  Much  less  research  has 
been  concerned  with  clarification  of  consumers* 
needs  and  wants  for  a particular  attribute. 
Relatively  few  home  economists  have  under- 
taken the  prediction  of  consumer  bdiavior," 

So,  if  we  are  going  to  speak  for  consumers, 
what  do  we  know  about  them? 

A second  role  is  that  of  cooperation  with 
other  departments  on  campus.  What  level  of 
operation  do  we  achieve  in  such  work?  For 
example,  we  might  work  with  the  agricultural 
production  departments  on  new  crops  or  on 
different  ways  of  handling  or  treating  them. 
1 think  there  are  several  things  we  can  con- 
tribute here,  if  we  want  to.  First  of  all,  I have 
found  that  in  many  cases,  the  interest  of  these 
other  departments  stops  at  the  production  level, 
and  so  we  can,  if  we  choose,  supply  a little 
education  to  acqiiaint  them  with  the  fact  that 
until  the  food  gets  on  the  table  and  somebody 
eats  it,  it  isn't  food  If  you  are  nice  about  it, 
you  call  it  surplus.  If  you  are  blunt  about  it, 
you  call  it  garbage. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  many  of  them 
who  do  recognize  that  they  need  to  know  how 
acceptable  their  products  or  processes  are. 

How  do  they  go  about  doing  something  about  it? 
Well,  there  are  sort  of  three  levels  here. 
First  of  all,  there  are  some  of  them,  at  least. 
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who  operate  on  a do-it-yourself  level.  They 
come  out  with  something  they  tell  you  is 
wonderful*  and  you  say*  "How  do  you  know?" 
You'll  find  that  they  took  it  home  and  had 
their  wives  fix  it  for  dinner. 

Perhaps  the  second  level  might  be  what  you 
could  call  hiring  a cook.  Often  this  is  done  by 
going  over  to  home  economics  and  asking 
the  foods  people  if  they  will  test  it  for  you. 
And  this  is  really  all  you  are  doing--hiring 
a cook. 

Now  we  call  this  a nicer  term*  "service 
work",  Cf  course*  we  all  recognize  that  there 
is  a necessity  for  some  service  work.  We  ask 
others  to  do  some  for  us*  and  so  certainly 
we  should  be  willing  to  do  some  for  them. 
But  I would  hope  that  in  some  areas*  and 
sometimes*  we  could  get  to  a little  higher  level 
of  cooperative  work  where  we  could  participate 
in  the  planning  and  design  of  the  total  project* 
so  that  the  information  coming  out  in  the  end 
would  be  of  greater  interest  and  utility. 
Actually  this  could  also  simplify  our  lives  in 
just  mechanical  ways.  I will  never  forget  the 
day  a friend  called  me.He  was  doing  a problem 
on  the  use  of  new  insecticides  on  green  bean 
plants*  and  he  needed  somebody  to  do  a rough 
assessment  to  see  whether  these  would  change 
the  flavor.  So  I said*  "Sure*  bring  them  over". 
Remember  the  little  sacks  that  we  used  to  get 
a nickle’s  worth  of  candy  in?  He  brought  me 
three  beans  per  sack.  Have  you  ever  tried  to 
cook  three  green  beans? 

Cooperative  Plannii^ 

[ 

If  we  . could  participate  in  the  planning  and 
design  all  the  way  through*  I think  we  could  get 
much  better  and  much  moreusefuli..j.ormation 
for  all  of  us.  As  an  example*  Itook  some  work 
on  the  useofhormones  inraising  meat  animals. 
There  has  been  a great  deal  of  work  on  this  in 
the  last  few  years*  Some  of  the  sex  hormones* 
particularly  stilbesterol*  have  been  found  to 
make,  the  animal  grow  faster  and  make  better 
utilization  of  the  amoiont  of  food  so  you  get 
more  economical  production*  There  has  been 
a great  deal  of  study  on  this  in  terms  of 
safety*,  because  you  have  to  be  sure  that  you 
are  not  transmitting  these  sex  hormones  to  the 
people  who  eat  food.  There  have  been  some 
stt^dies  on  the  acceptability  of  the  meat  from 
these  animals*  Usually*  this  has  been  done 
with  expert  panels*  who  say  they  can't  tell 
any  difference  between  the  treated  and  untreated 
meat,  so  people  figure  that  if  the  experts 
can't  tell  any  difference  the  general  public 
can't  either.  There  has  been  very  little  done  on 
the  actual  composition  of  the  resulting  meat 
cuts.  So  one  can  ask  the  question*  if  you  raise 
the  • animal  faster  with  less  feed*  what  do 
you  get?  Do  you  get  the  same  composition  or 
do  you  get  more  water  or  more  fat  or  what? 
I don't,  think  we  really  know.  The  things  that 


have  been  done  seem  to  suggest  that  you  get 
the  same  kind  of  animal*  not  one  that  is 
markedly  altered  in  composition. 

And*  Hnally*  there  was  one  study  where 
they  carried  through  completely*  including  the 
problem  of  cooking  losses.  This  was  done  on 
chickens.  They  found*  as  with  other  studies* 
that  the  chickens  grew  faster  and  they  got 
a bigger  chicken  for  the  same  amount  of  feed 
in  the  same  amount  of  time.Sotherswas  more 
chicken  to  sell.  What  does  that  mean  when 
the  housewife  buys  it  and  takes  it  home? 
if  you  carry  through  in  the  cooking  losses* 
the  treated  chickens  had  larger  cooking  losses 
and  the  housewife  would  up  buying  a bigger 
chicken*  but  not  getting  any  more  final  cooked 
meat  out  of  it  than  she  would  have  if  she  had 
bought  the  smaller  untreated  chicken.  Of 
course*  this  is  only  one  study*  and  certainly 
is  not  a definitive  answer.  But  this  is  the  kind 
of  thing  I mean  where  if  we  could  be  in  on 
the  whole  process  we  could  get  a more 
complete  story. 

Now  I'd  like  to  turn  to  the  one  it  -m  where* 
to  me*  we  have  a major  responsibility  if  we 
wish  to  assume  it.  That  is  the  category  of 
home  and  commercial  preparation  of  foods. 
I think  what  this  statement  means  to  many 
people  is  recipe  development.  If  what  you 
mean  by  it  is  recipe  development*  then  I 
heartily  concur  that  we  should  spend  no  time 
on  it.  The  commercial  companies  do  this  very 
well.  A variety  of  other  people  do  it*  You  have 
only  to  go  into  the  book  store  and  look  at  the 
flood  of  cookbooks  that  we've  had  in  the  last 
few  years.  I don't  think  we  need  any  big  projects 
on  recipes*  but  I think  there  are  many  other 
problems  here  that  we  should  be  worldng  on, 
and  I would  like  to  mention  just  a few  of  them. 
Here  I am  thinking  in  much  the  same  vein  that 
Dr.  Galbraith  was  when  she  said  we  need 
an  organized  base  of  knowledge  from  which 
we  can  operate  in  talking  to  consumers,  to  the 
producers  and  processors  and  all  the  others 
who  are  interested  in  the  food  field.  The  basic 
operation  we  need  here  is  to  take  the  infor- 
mation now  coming  out  about  these  very  com- 
plex organic  molecules  that  make  up  our  food, 
and  study  them  in  relation  to  what  they,  do  in 
the  food*  For  example*  we  know  very  little 
about  the  role  of  sugar  in  protein  and  starch 
hydration.  To  most  people,  you  put  sugar  into 
something  to  sweeten  it.  So  you  can  substitute 
saccharine  or  sucaryl  if  you  want  to  cut  down 
on  your  calories  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
This  works  just  fine  in  something  like  break- 
fast cereal  or  lemonade*  but  it  isn't  that  simple 
in  a cake  batter.  Sugar  in  a cake  batter  in- 
fluences the  rate  and  degree  of  hydration,  of 
the  protein  and  starch  molecules  of  the  flour. 
In  other  words*  sugar  influences  the  way 
molecules  will  hold  water,  and  thus  the  rhe- 
ological properties  of  the  batter  and  the 
structural  characteristics  of  the  finished  cake. 
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Sijgar  also  inAuences  the  denaturation  and 
coagulation  temperature  of  proteins.  It  affects 
the  gelatinization  temperature  of  starch.  In 
many  ways,  it  participates  in  what  we  call  the 
functional  properties  of  foods. 

Another  area  that  we  need  to  know  about 
is  the  roleof  ionic  concentrations  ininfluencing 
the  hydration  and  development  of  gluten.  This 
is  a protein  which  occurs  mainly  in  wheat  flour 
and  is  the  basis  for  the  structure  we  expect  in 
our  baked  goods.  The  way  this  gluten  structure 
is  developed  during  the  mixing  of  batters  and 
doughs  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  ionic 
atmosphere  in  which  the  proteins  are  oper- 
ating, And  we  forget  that  we  are  adding  sodium 
and  chloride  ions  when  we  add  common  salt. 

In  many  of  these  we  use  baking  powder, 
another  source  of  ions.  Of  course,  there  are 
also  the  ions  that  are  naturally  present.  In  the 
advanced  foods  class  I teach,  I attempt  to  give 
the  students  some  idea  of  the  role  of  each  of 
the  ingredients  in  a batter  and  dough.  We  start 
out  with  just  the  basic  two- -water  and  flour. 
Did  you  ever  bake  amixtureof  water  and  flour? 
We  do  it  in  class  to  see  what  it  is.  And  then, 
one  at  s time,  they  add  the  other  ingredients. 
The  flour  and  water  are  the  negative  control; 
the  complete  cake  recipe  is  the  positive 
control;  and  then  you  have  all  the  steps  in 
between.  One  combination  is  just  flour,  water 
and  baking  powder;  another  is  flour,  water  and 
salt.  The  students  find  that  even  salt  alters 
the  viscosity  and  porosityof  the  batter;  it  bakes 
differently  and  gives  a different  appearing 
product.  So  I said  to  the  class  last  fall  when 
they  did  this,  "See,  it  does  make  a difference". 
They  turned  right  around  tome  and  said  "Why?" 
and  I said,  "I  don't  know",  I'm  getting  tired  of 
saying  I don't  know  to  many  questions  the 
students  ask  about  food  preparation,  I would 
like  to  know  some  answers. 

Another  topic  we  should  investigate  thor- 
oughly is  the  action  of  acids  on  many  of  our 
food  products.  We  have  said  for  years  that  acids 
hydrolize  proteins,  and  so  you  cooktoughmeat 
with  tomato  juice  to  make  it  tender.  In  case 
you  don't  happen  to  know,  this  isn't  true.  If  you 
think  about  this  reasonably,  if  you  have  ever 
tried  to  prepare  an  amino  acid  in  a laboratory, 
how  do  you  break  up  a protein?  You  autoclave  it 
for  several  hours  with  concentratedhydrochlo- 
ric  acid.  This  is  a far  cry  from  cooking  meat. 

Acids  also  are  supposed  to  hydrolize  carbo- 
hydrates, Do  you  know  what  happens  when  you 
cook  vegetables  in  an  acid  medium?  They  get 
tough.  The  structural  part  of  a vegetable  is  pri- 
marily cellulose,  and  cellulose  is  a type  of 
carbohydrate.  What  is  happening?  We  have  no 
real  information,  but  by  analogy  with  cotton,  it 
seems  possible  that  mild  acid  treatment  may 
increase  the  hydrogen  bonding  between  cel- 
lulose chains.  So  maybe  *.  ;hat  acid  does  to 
vegetables  is  to  produce  a more  highly  bonded 
structure  rather  than  breaking  up  the  structure. 
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I could  go  on  all  day  with  examples  of  things 
we  need  to  know  about  foods,  but  I must  get  on 
to  what  I see  as  our  needs  if  we  are  going  to 
do  anything  about  such  questions. 


Better -Trained  Researchers 

First  of  all,  we  need  more  and  better  trained 
research  people.  Have  you  ever  heard  that 
before?  In  this  field,  we  need  people  with 
a backgroijnd  in  mathematics,  physics,  bio- 
chemistry, and  physical  chemistry.  Now,  I know 
you  will  all  throw  up  your  hands  in  horror 
at  this.  But  to  work  effectively  in  this  field, 
you  have  to  know  something  about  these  things 
to  be  able  to  read  the  literature  so.  that  you 
even  know  what  kind  of  a base  you  should  be 
planning  from.  In  addition,  we  need  people 
who  have  some  concept  of  and  some  interest  in 
how  consumers  use  food  at  home.  This  is  the 
part  of  the  total  food  picture  that  home  econo- 
mists can  contribute,  but  the  home  economists 
also  need  this  fundamental  scientific  infor- 
mation in  order  to  read  the  literature,  utilize 
new  ideas,  and  talk  intelligently  to  others. 
If  you  are  going  to  work  with  the  production 
and  processing  people,  you  have  to  know 
something  about  what  they  do  and  what  their 
problems  are. 

In  our  primary  area,  we  have  to  be  able, 
again,  to  collect  the  information  that  is  basic 
and  be  able  to  utilize  it  well  enough  to  explore 
the  problems  inherent  in  food  preparation  in 
homes  and  in  institutions. 

Even  if  the  decision  is  that  we  either  cannot 
or  will  not  support  research  in  this  area, 
we  still  need  more  and  better  trained  people  to 
upgrade  our  teaching  of  foods,  I had  the  exper- 
ience this  fall  of  teaching  for  the  first  time  in 
I'd  hate  to  say  how  many  years,  the  Intro- 
ductory Foods  Class.  This  is  a sophomore 
class  and  the  students  all  have  some  back- 
ground of  science,  so  we  looked  for  a textbook 
that  is  up-to-date  but  would  treat  foods  in  at 
least  an  elementary  scientific  way,  I am  very 
much  distressed  by  the  quality  of  the  textbooks 
available.  These  are  the  modern  ones--the 
ones  published  in  1965  and  1966--and  there  are 
a number  of  errors  in  them--the  things  we've 
known  for  10  years  that  aren't  true  but  are 
still  being  repeated.  You  find  the  statement  that 
you  put  the  lemon  juice  in  at  the  end  of  the 
lemon  pie-filling  making,  because  otherwise 
the  lemon  juice  hydrolizes  the  starch  and  the 
filling  gets  thin.  We've  had  research  studies 
that  show  this  just  doesn't  happen. 

These  data  are  in  publications  easily  ac- 
cessible to  us.  You  don’t  have  to  read  physical 
chemical  literature,  but  the  textbooks  have  not 
been  brought  up-to-date.  We  find,  still,  the 
statement  that  the  weakening  and  the  flattening 
of  the  egg  yolk  during  storage  is  due  to 
osmosis.  The  egg  white  is  less  concentrated 
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than  the  yolk  so  water  was  thought  to  pass 
through  the  yolk  membrane.  This  stretched 
the  yolk  like  a balloon  and  eventually  it  broke. 
However,  when  they  studied  the  relative  con* 
centration  changes  they  couldn't  find  any  evi- 
dence for  an  increase  in  the  water  content  of 
the  yolk.  They  are  now  suggesting  that  the 
weakening  of  the  yolk  membrane  is  due  to  the 
same  process  as  that  which  causes  the  thinning 
of  the  egg  white;  that  is.  the  change  in  the 
aggregation  of  ovomucin,  one  of  the  egg  white 
proteins.  The  egg  yolk  membrane  is  at  least 
partially  made  up  of  ovomucin  strands  which 
disaggregate  on  increase  of  pH  as  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  lost  through  the  egg  shell. 


Support  Of  Personnel 

Finally.  I would  like  to  say  thatwhenyou  get 
some  good  people,  and  1 hope  you  will,  please 
support  them.  What  research  people  need  first 
of  all  is  your  attention.  Will  you  give  them 
your  intelligent  and  informed  interest? 

1 think  that  communication  has  become 
another  of  our  over-used  words  that  we  talk 
about  to  the  point  that  we  don't  even  hear  what 
people  are  saying.' I was  interested  yestexday 
in  talking  to  one  of  my  friends  who  made  the 
comment  that  she  wished  her  superior  would 
listen  to  her  for  ten  minutes  instead  of  being 
so  full  of  his  own  ideas  and  problems.  We  often 
feel  the  same  way  about  you. 

Do  you  really  know  what  your  research 
people  are  trying  to  do  and  why  they  are  trying 


to  do  it?  Do  you  really  know  what  they  are 
aiming  at?  And.  also  have  you  talked  over 
some  of  your  problems  with  them?  Communi- 
cation is  a two-way  street.  1 think  you  will 
find  that  some  of  your  research  people  could 
give  you  considerable  help  if  you  give  them 
a chance. 

We  heard  the  terminology  yesterday  of  the 
"research  administrator"  and  "research  scien- 
tist". I would  like  to  close  with  a few  comments 
lifted  from  a meeting  I attended  a couple  of 
weeks  ago.  Mostofthepeoplewere  in  research, 
but  they  did  have  a vice-president  of  one  of 
the  big  companies  talk  about  management 
problems  in  administering  research.  1 would 
like  you  to  remember  that  you  are  our  man- 
agement. so  1 think  this  quite  pertinent. 

This  vice-president  started  with  a query: 
"How  do  we  get  our  industry  out  of  the  mess 
that  it  is  in?"  Perhaps  we  need  not  be  quite 
as  brutal  as  this  about  home  economics  and 
home  economics  research,  but  I would  like  to 
repeat  three  things  he  said. 

1.  "If  you  don't  do  it.  someone  else  will 
take  it  away  from  you."  We  are  rapidly  losing 
any  place  in  food  research.  Maybe  we  should, 
but  1 think  you  need  to  know  that  we  are. 

2.  "Are  we  missing  out  on  bright  young 
people  who  don't  want  to joina  loser?"  Perhaps 
this  is  one  factor  in  our  staffing  problem  in 
home  economics.  How  many  of  you  have  tried 
to  hire  any  staff  lately?  Fun,  isn't  it? 

3.  "Don't  wait  for  someone  else  tocleanthe 
whole  room.  Pick  up  a broom  and  start 
cleaning  up  your  corner." 


HUMAN  NUTRITION  REQUIREMENTS  AND  NUTRITIONAL  STATUS 

Clara  A.  Storvick 
Oregon  State  University 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  merits  of  pure.' basic, 
and  applied  research.  An  aura  of  sophistica- 
tion has  surro\inded  the  pure  and  basic  classi- 
fications of  research  and  its  practitioners, 
and  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  applied 
research  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  their 
activities  are  rather  pedestrian  and.  at  most, 
make  no  real  contribution  to  the  f\ind  of  knowl- 
edge. It  was  refreshing,  therefore,  to  find 
some  comments."  in  this  regard,  in  Chemical 
and  Engineering  News  for  June  6.  1966  (page 
20}  by  Dr.  Chain  who  shared  with  Fleming  and 
Florey  the  Nobel  Prize  for  the  discovery  of 
penicillin.  He  says  that  continuing  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  pure  and  applied  re- 
search gets  "a  little  tiresome"  and  that  "only 
very  ignorant  people"  believe  that  a sharp 
distinction  can  be  made  between  the  two.  He 
thinks  it  would  be  much  more  important  to 
classify  research  as  useful  or  useless. 


Some  research  can  be  justified  readily  on 
an  economic  basis.  Recently.  1 reviewed  a 
proposal  for  research  on  the  study  ofadisease 
affecting  a cereal  grain.  The  combined  annual 
yield  of  this  particular  grain  in  three  states 
has  an  estimated  value  of  $826  million.  I 
suspect  that  research  on  pesticides  has  been 
justified,  to  a large  extent,  on  an  economic 
basis,  also.  Yet  some  of  the  adversities  which 
impair  nutritional  well-being  can  not  be  ex- 
pressed adequately  in  economic  terms,  alone. 
To  be  sure,  some  of  these  adversities  may 
not  be  without  economic  significance  but  we 
tend  to  express  their  impact  in  subtler  terms. 

In  preparation  for  my  contribution  to  this 
seminar  I sent  letters  to  104  colleagues  in 
nutrition  research  asking  them  to  send  me  a 
list  of  their  projects  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  outside  grants  and  classified  accord- 
ing to  such  federal  agencies  as  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautical  and  Space  Administration. 
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National  Institutes  of  Health,  National  Science 
Foundation,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Army,  Navy,  etc.  and  accorcting  to  such  non- 
federal  agencies  as  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation, American  Cancer  Society,  the  State 
Health  Departments,  University  Research 
Funds,  and  private  granting  agencies.  I have 
prepared  a siimmary  of  the  information  1 
obtained  and  1 will  distribute  copies  to  you.^ 
Grants  from  outside  agencies  which  sup- 
ported research  and  training  programs  in 
nutrition,  wholly  or  in  part,  are  classified  in 
Table  1. 


Areas  of  Study 

The  list  of  research  projects  which  1 have 
compiled  for  you  shows  a keen  awareness 
among  the  nutrition  research  workers  of  the 
importance  of  studying  a number  of  Actors 
which  are  concerned  with  health  and  well- 
being, for  among  their  investigations  are 
stiidies  to  determine: 

1*  Content  of  certain  nutrients  in  foods: 

a.  proximate  composition 

b.  minerals 

c.  calories 
. d.  lipids, 

e.  fatiy .acids 

f.  cholesterol 

2.  Requirements,  function,  and  metabolism 
...  of  various  nutrients: 

a.  function  of 

(1)  B vitamins 

(2)  vitamin  Bg 

(3)  conjugated  proteins 

(4)  fatty  acid  isomers 

(5)  ess^tial  fatty  acids 

b,  metabolism  of 

(1)  folic  acid 

(2)  vitamin  Bj2 

(3)  cholesterol 

(4)  lipoproteins 

(5)  vitamin  Bg 

. (6)  magnesium 

(7)  potassium 


l^ble  1.— Ihitritlm  program  aupported  by  outside  grants 


' Federal  grants 

Non- 

federal 

grants 

Total 

NIH 

OEO 

DI 

NSF 

PHS 

Research 

■ 9 

50  . 

2 

1 

3 

.0 

29 

94 

Training 

0 

9 

1 

0 

2 

, 1 

0 

13 

Total 

9 

59 

3 

1 

5 

1 

29 

107 

*See  Appendix,  p,  89. 


3.  Effects  of  specific  nutrients  on  metabolic 

processes: 

a.  dietary  carbohydrate  on  lipid  metabo- 

lism, 

b.  amino  acid  deficiencies  on  the  secre- 

tion of  digestive  enzymes, 

c.  protein  on  serum  albumin  turnover, 

d.  conjugated  proteins  on  cellular  metab- 

olism, 

e.  source  of  carbohydrate, 

f.  threonine  imbalance, 

g.  ascorbic  acid  on  mucopolysaccharide 

synthesis, 

h.  electrolytes  on pyridoxine metabolism, 

i.  phospholipids  and  cell  division, 

j.  vitamin  B^  on  sterol  metabolism, 

k.  protein  on  carotene  metabolism, 

l.  ascorbic  acid  on  reproduction, 

m.  polyunsaturated  fat  on  serum  alpha- 
tocopherol, 

n.  vitamin  A and  hormones  on  mucopoly- 

saccharide metabolism, 

o.  vitamin  deficiency  on  lipid  compo- 

sition, 

p.  biotin  deficiency  on  fatty  acid  oxida- 

tion, 

q.  protein  and  magnesium  on  enzyme  and 

tissue  changes, 

r.  amino  acid  imbalance 

4.  Utilization  of  various  nutrients: 

a.  protein  by  adolescent  boys, 

b.  essential  amino  acids, 

c.  delayed  amino  acid  supplements, 

d.  protein  of  cereal  grain 

5.  Biosynthesis  of  cholesterolandmucopoly- 

saccharides 

6.  Effect  of  restricted  movement  on  protein 

metabolism  and  body  composition 

7.  Effect  of  hormones  on  lipid  composition 

8.  Effect  of  vitamin  B on  glutamic-pyruvic 

transaminase  activity 

9.  Effect  of  exposure  to  nitrogen  dioxide  on 

cardio-pulmonary  lipid  structures 

10.  Relationship  of  certain  nutrients  to 

atherogenesis  (arachidonic  acidofserum 
lipids) 

11.  Nature  of  endogenous  nitrogen 

12.  Characterization  of  lecithins 

13.  Interrelationships  among  nutrients  (lipids 

and  nicotinic  acid  in  human  blood  frac- 
tions) 

14.  Bone  density  as  a measure  of  mineral 

status 

15.  Congenital  abnormalities  in  folic  acid 

deficiency 

16.  Mechanisms  of  radiation  damage 

17.  Thiaminase  in  fish 

18.  Nutritional  factors  in  carcinogenesis 

19.  Sociocultural  factors  and  food  habits 

20.  Use  of  computers  in  searching  out  nutri- 

tional interrelationships 
For  the  execution  of  tiie  different  investi- 
gations which  1 have  summarized,  sophisti- 
cated equipment  and  specialized  techniques 
have  been  employed.  The  current  literature 
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aboimds  with  descriptions  of  new  procedures 
requiring  even  more  elaborate  equipment.  The 
nutrition  research  worker  feels  it  imperative 
to  be  alert  to  improvements  in  methodology 
to  the  same  degree  as  he  strives  to  keep  in- 
formed regarding  the  resxilts  of  other  scien- 
tists in  the  field.  That  he  is  now  using  and  is 
fully  conversant  with  a wide  variety  of  tech- 
niques and  instruments  is  made  clear  through 
this  listing  of  them: 

Chromato  g raphy 
Paper 
Thin  layer 
Column 
Gas 

Molecular  sieves 
Electrophoresis 
Spectrophotom  etry 
Fluorometry 
Spectrophotofluo  rom  etry 
High  Speed  centrifugation 
Microbiological  assay  techniques 
Techniques  for  the  determination  of 
enzyme  activities 
X-ray 

Radioactive  tracer  techniques 
The  extensive  experience  of  nutrition  re- 
search personnel  in  the  use  of  a wide  range 
of  organisms,  from  microorganisms  andmeta- 
zoa  through  earthworms,  fish,  mice,  rats, 
hamsters,  guinea  pigs,  chickens,  and  primates 
to  man  is  perhaps  without  parallel  among  the 
scientific  disciplines.  Of  course,  there  has 
been  special  emphasis  on  the  human  nutrition 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  significant  reports  of 
studies  on  young  children,  on  adolescents,  on 
adxilts  of  many  categories,  viz.,  undergraduate 
students,  graduate  students,  university  staff, 
volunteers  in  the  community,  residents  in 
homes  for  the  aged,  and  of  volunteers  from 
such  State  prisons  as  California  and  Nebraska. 

The  great  frontiers  in  nutrition  research 
today  are  varied  and  numerous.  This  is  a list 
of  perplexing  questions  to  which  we  seek 
answers, 

1.  By  what  means  can  the  protein  needs 
of  the  developing  countries  be  met? 
That  is,  through  what  foods  and  food 
combinations  that  wUl  be  acceptable 
to  them? 

2.  What  are  the  factors,  during  aging, 
which  affect: 

a.  the  biosynthesis  or  degradation  of 
cholesterol, 

b,  the  demineralization  of  bone, 

c.  the  loss  of  body  protein, 

d,  the  degeneration  of  muscle  tissue 

3,  What  are  the  normal  pathways  for  the 
metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  of  fats, 
and  of  amino  acids?  What  factors  alter 
these  pathways? 

4,  How  can  diets  be  devised  forthose  who 
are  known  to  have  inborn  errors  of 
metabolism.  For  example,  infants  with 
maple  sirup  urine  disease  do  not  tole- 


rate the  amino  acids:  valine,  leucine, 
and  isoleucine.  Can  a method  be  found 
which  will  selectively  remove  these 
amino  acids  from  foods  which  would 
ordinarily  constitute  the  child’s  diet? 
It  is  on  these  distant  stars  that  the  nutrition 
worker  has  his  eyes, 

Liborn  Metabolism  Errors 

Sir  Archibald  Garrod  postulated  the  con- 
cept of  "inborn  errors  of  metabolism"  in  1908 
and  classified  four  as  belonging  in  that  cate, 
gory:  albinism,  alkaptonuria,  cystinuria,  and 
pentosuria.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  de- 
sorption of  an  inborn  error  of  metabolism  is 
that  of  albinism  which  was  observed  in  Noah 
and  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  not  one 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  but,  nevertheless 
one  of  the  sacred  books.  There  we  read  this 
description  of  the  infant  Noah:  "And  his  body 
was  white  as  snow  and  red  as  the  blooming 
rose,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  and  his  loi^ 
locks  were  white  as  wool,  and  his  eyesbeauti- 
f\il.  An  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  lighted 
up  the  whole  house  like  the  sun,  and  the  whole 
house  was  very  full  of  light, 

To  quote  from  a publication  by  Dr,  Margaret 
Fincke,  Head  of  our  Department  of  Foods  and 
Nutrition; 

"It  is  probable  &at  Garrod  had  no  clear 
conception  of  enzyme  action,  but  he  foretold 
&e  recognition  of  a large  number  of  condi- 
tions which  apparently  do  result  from  a con- 
genital lack  of  a specific  enzyme.  At  present, 
over  a hundred  biochemical  abnormalities 
have  been  described  which  are  or  might  be  of 
genetic  origin.  They  range  in  severity  from 
the  relatively  benign  states  which  Garrod 
describes,  up  to  those  so  severe  that  they  are 
incompatible  with  life,  or  if  life  continues, 
may  result  in  complete  idiocy. 

"Some,  like  galactosemia,  are  manifest  with- 
in the  first  few  days  of  life,  while  the  onset  of 
others,  such  as  diabetes,  may  be  delayed  for 
years.  In  this  latter  disease,  environment  may 
enhance  the  genetic  faxilt  to  affect  the  patho- 
genesis."^ 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  difficxilt  to  cope 
with  the  prejudices,  attitudes,  superstitions, 
convictions,  and  traditions  in  which  the  pro- 
duction, use,  and  consumptionoffood  is  bathed. 
In  nutrition  today  we  have  great  contrasts  of 
highlights  and  darkness,  knowledge  with  igno- 
rance. In  some  cases  our  information  is  very 
profound,  in  others,  we  can  not  answer  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  questions.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  reliable  and  sophisticated 
techniques  for  isolating  many  constituents  of 
blood.  What  we  do  not  know  fully  is  why  they 


* Book  of  Enoch,  R*  H.  Charles,  Ed.,  ChptClV,  pp.  301- 
302,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford  University,  1893. 

’Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  46  : 280, 
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are  there  in  the  first  place.  But  we  do  know 
that  the  integrity  of  this  tissue  must  be  main- 
tained. 

So\md  research  in  nutrition  requires  ade- 
qiiate  background  in  the  basic  disciplines  of 
biochemistry,  physiology,  and  microbiology 
and  it  requires  the  team  approach.  In  addi- 
tion, for  certain  kinds  of  nutrition  research, 
the  cooperation  of  medical,  dental,  and  health 
agencies  is  required.  There  was  a time  when 
we  sought  their  cooperation  but  the  day  is  at 
hand  when  they  seek  our  help.  Of  special  note 
are  the  frequent  instances  in  which  they  call 
upon  those  engaged  in  nutrition  research  for 
counsel  in  the  dietary  treatment  for,  and  for 
collaborative  research  on,  the  perplexing  in- 
born errors  of  metabolism,  some  of  which 
are  associated  with  mental  retardation. 

Cooperative  effort  increases  the  effective- 
ness of  nutrition  research  because  itbroadens 


the  scope  of  problems  that  may  be  attacked 
and  provides  opportianities  to  maintain  close 
contacts  with  the  basis  disciplines  and  with 
the  development  of  new  methodology.  I am  sure 
ttiat  all  of  my  colleagues  in  nutrition  research 
will  agree  that,  on  both  the  staff  and  student 
level  on  our  imiversity  campuses,  there  is 
considerable  exchange  of  services,  sharing  of 
equipment,  and,  best  of  all,  of  interests  and 
ideas  with  many  departments,  e.g.,  bio- 
chem’  'try,  physical  chemistry,  animal  science, 
poiiltry  science,  microbiology,  and  entomology, 
which  provide  a congenial  and  stimulating 
atmosphere  for  research. 

We  rejoice  in  the  accomplishments  of 
many  leaders  in  nutrition  research  in 
schools  of  home  economics  and  we  are  chal- 
lenged by  the  many  \ansolved  problems  which 
lie  before  us.  We  stand  ready  to  meet  that 
challenge. 


POTENTIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  RESEARCH  TO  IMPROVED 

EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  MARKETING  SYSTEM 


James  D,  Shaffer 
Michigan  State  University 


If  I \mderstand  my  assignment,  it  is  to 
respond  briefly  to  two  related  questions: 

(1)  How  bestcanhome  economics  research 
contribute  to  the  improved  efficiency 
of  the  marketing  system?--A  goal 
established  by  a National  Program  of 
Research  for  Agriciilture;  and 

(2)  What  are  the  implications  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  for  research  in  the 
consumer  interest? 

The  structure  of  the  discussion  is  first  to 
attempt  to  put  home  economics  research  in 
perspective  relative  to  the  national  economy, 
and  second,  to  discuss  five  potential  missions 
of  home  economics  research  which  are  in  the 
consiimers'  interest  and  related  to  improving 
the  efficiency  of  the  marketing  system.  Within 
the  discussion  of  the  missions  are  comments 
about  the  National  Program,  the  Report  of  the 
Food  Commission,  and  some  opinions  concern- 
ing priorities.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
the  following  are  argued: 

(1)  Home  economics  research  shoiild  be 
mission  oriented--in  the  consumers' 
interest- -but,  that  "in  the  consumers* 
interest"  does  not  provide  an  adeqiiate 
guide  to  research  priorities. 

(2)  Understanding  the  market  environ- 
ment in  the  consumers*  interest  has 
been  relatively  neglected  and  imder- 
standing  the  consumer  in  the  producers' 
interest  has  been  over  emphasized, 

(3)  Home  economics  research  has  put 
relatively  too  much  emphasis  on  im- 


proving means  to  achieve  unimproved 
ends  as  compared  with  research  to 
acquire  knowledge  leading  to  improved 
wants, 

(4)  Home  economics  research  shoiild  not 
limit  itself  to  USDA  funding  or  restrict 
its  research  to  food,  clothing  or  other 
tangible  goods. 

Concept  of  Efficiency 

Since  the  concept  of  efficiency  is  so  central 
to  my  assignment,  we  had  best  have  an  \ander- 
standing  of  its  meaning.  The  efficiency  of 
accomplishing  a physical  task  is  simply  the 
ratio  of  the  output  to  the  input.  As  this  output- 
input  ratio  increases,  the  task  is  said  to  be 
performed  more  efficiently.  However,  when 
we  talk  of  efficient  allocation  of  resources- - 
whether  in  the  market  or  among  research 
activities --efficiency  deals  with  the  ratio  of 
benefits  to  costs.  An  efficient  allocation  of 
resources,  given  a level  of  research  resources, 
requires  that  resources  be  used  first  in  those 
activities  with  the  highest  ratio  of  benefits  to 
costs.  The  National  Program  is  a plan  for 
allocating  research  resources.  Theplanrepre- 
sents  an  efficient  allocation  of  given  research 
resources  if  the  expected  benefits  from  the 
last  dollar  spent  on  each  of  the  defined  ac- 
tivities are  equal.  However,  expected  benefits 
of  research  are  difficiilt  to  estimate,  may  be 
highly  subjective,  and  depend  on  what  is 
acttially  done  in  the  research.  The  research 
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administrator  must  help  to  make  these  judg- 
ments of  expected  benefits  from  alternative 
research  activities* 

In  discussing  marketing  efficiency,  it  is 
useful  to  differentiate  two  parallel  system* 
which  comprise  the  marketing  system— the 
physical  distribution  system  and  the  exchange 
system.  The  physical  distribution  system  in- 
volves the  physical  functions  of  marketing-- 
the  production  of  marketing  services.  The 
efficiency  of  this  system  is  very  important  to 
consumers  as  is  the  efficiency  of  all  produc- 
tion processes.  And,  here  there  shotild  be  no 
confusion.  Research  contributing  to  the  im- 
provement of  efficiency  of  physical  production 
processes--whether  in  agriculture,  maniifac- 
turing,  or  distribution--is  usually  very  much 
in  the  consumers'  interest.  Much  of  the 
"National  Program  of  Research"  is  concerned 
with  improving  physical  efficiency.  And,  this 
is  in  the  constimers'  interest.  Infact,^  bably 
no  single  enterprise  has  contributed  as  much 
to  American  consumers'  welfare  as  those 
activities  which  have  resulted  in  our  abtmdant 
supply  of  inexpensive  food. 

Much  of  the  emphasis  of  the  program  tinder 
the  goal  of  "Efficiency  in  the  Marketing 
System"  is  concerned  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  physical  distribution  system,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  in  the  consumers*  interest  to  find  less 
expensive  means  to  process,  store,  and  trans- 
port food.  But,  this  is  not  the  mission  of  home 
economics  research,  although  some  of  your 
research  may  contribute  significantly  to  the 
process,  and  your  graduates  maybe  valuable 
to  firms  engaged  in  these  activities. 

The  exchange  system  is  th<d  set  of  rules 
and  practices  governing  transactions  involving 
the  exchange  of  property  rights.  This  is  the 
system  which  coordinates  economic  activity. 
It  is  the  system  determining  the  allocation  of 
resources  and  the  distribution  of  rewards.  The 
efficiency  of  the  market  as  a mechanism  for 
coordinating  economic  activities  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  consumers  to  communicate  their 
wants  to  the  market  participants  and  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  market  to  these  expressed 
wants.  In  my  opinion,  home  economics  re- 
search can  make  a major  contribution  by  ob- 
taining knowledge  which  will  assist  consumers 
in  improving  their  ability  to  communicate  their 
wants.  And,  home  economics  research  can 
contribute  to  some  aspects  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  responsiveness  of  the  market, 
but  should  not  expend  its  limited  research 
resources  on  all  that  are  in  the  consumers' 
interest.  For  example,  the  structure  of  the 
market--the  number  of  firms,  the  freedom  of 
entry,  etc. --is  very  important  in  determining 
the  responsiveness  of  the  market  to  consumer 
wants;  and  research  in  this  area  is  very  much 
in  the  consumers'  interest.  The  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing  puts  heavy 
emphasis  on  this  area  and  concludes  that  the 
food  industry,  in  general,  scores  well  on 


competitive  performance.  While  your  students 
should  tmderstand  this  aspect  of  the  economy, 
most  technical  research  in  this  area  wotald  be 
best  left  to  the  economist. 


Research  Priorities 

Within  this  context,  what  are  some  of  the 
more  specific  research  activities  and  what 
can  be  said  of  priorities?  1 suggest  for  your 
consideration  the  following  five  missions  or 
classes  of  goals  for  home  economics  research 
which  are  in  the  consiimers'  interest,  can 
contribute  to  efficiency  of  the  marketing  sys- 
tem, and  require  research  which,  at  least  for 
important  aspects,  home  economics  has  a 
comparative  advantage  in  performing.  The 
list  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  rather  than 
exhaustive. 

These  are  the  production  of: 

1.  Knowledge  contributing  to  consumers' 
capacity  to  discriminate  among  alter- 
natives offered  by  the  market. 

2.  Knowledge  about  consumers  which  is 
useful  to  producers  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  appeal  of  their  prod- 
ucts to  consumers. 

3.  Knowledge  about  consumer  practices 
which  add  unnecessarily  to  the  costs 
of  marketing. 

4.  Knowledge  about  market  agency  prac- 
tices which  distort  the  communication 
of  consumer  desires  or  unnecesseirily 
increase  prices. 

5.  Knowledge  contributing  to  improved 
quality  of  consumer  wants  and  values. 

For  our  purposes  the  research  producing 
knowledge  contributing  to  consumers' capacity 
to  discriminate  among  alternatives  offered  by 
the  market  is  most  important.  This  class 
includes  production  of  knowledge  to  change 
the  practices  of  both  the  marketing  firm  and 
consumers.  Both  the  Program  and  the  Com- 
mission Report  emphasize  one  aspect  of  this 
class  of  problems.  Improvement  of  grades 
and  standards  is  one  of  the  ten  categories 
under  the  goal  of  efficiency  in  marketing  re- 
search, consuming  43  man-years  of  research 
in  1965.  The  majority  report  of  the  Food  Com- 
mission recommends  compulsory  grade  label- 
ing and  officially  established  standards  of 
identity  for  foods.  The  majority  oi  the  Food 
Commission  also  recommended  that  "Packages 
and  their  labels  should  assist  consumers  in 
gaining  an  accurate  impression  of  the  contents 
and  in  making  price  comparisons."  The  Com- 
mission majority  also  proposed  a centralized 
consumer  agency  in  the  Federal  Government 
to  assume  a primary  consumer  protection 
role.  The  Commission  minority  opposed  each 
of  these  recommendations  as  either  not  in 
the  consumers*  interest  or  as  being  simply 
unnecessary.  An  understanding  of  the  basis  of 
this  conflict  in  opinion  suggests  some  needed 
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research.  The  minority  believe  consumers 
are  generally  capable  of  making  the  essential 
distinctions  among  commodities  withoixt  addi- 
tional help.  They  believe  that  imposing  grade 
labelings  product  standards^  or  restrictions 
on  package  design  would  reduce  variety^  im- 
pede innovation  and  reduce  the  incentive  for 
manufacturers  to  maintain  hig^.  quality  to 
protect  the  value  of  their  brand  names.  They 
argue  tl  at  regulations  establish  inflexible  and 
meaningless  requirements  which  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  manufacturers  to  adjustto consximers* 
real  wants. 

Research  is  obviously  needed  to  provide 
some  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
What  is  the  estimated  savings  which  would 
accrue  to  consumers  if  they  were  not  misled 
by  package  design  and  by  current  labeling 
practices?  How  much  could  constamers  save 
in  time*  money  and  psychic  energy  if  com- 
modities carried  grade  labels?  To  what  ex- 
tent would  regulation  restrict  variety  and 
innovation? 

Research  is  also  needed  to  improve  grading 
practices.  Most  existing  grades  were  not 
established  for  consauners*  but  were  trade 
grades.  They  often  do  not  reflect  characteris- 
tics which  are  most  important  to  consumers. 
To  improve  our  grading  system,  research 
needs  to  provide:  (1)  knowledge  of  consumer 
thresholds  of  significant  differences  in  variotas 
quality  characteristics;  (2)  knowledge  of  char- 
acteristics of  products  critical  in  the  com- 
modity's different  uses;  and  (3)  knowledge  of 
performance  criteria  to  eliminate  rigid  speci- 
fication of  product  characteristics. 

The  development  of  pearformance  criteria 
is  of  special  importance  where  minimum 
standards  are  established  for  consumer  pro- 
tection. And,  in  general^,  specifying  product 
characteristics  rather  than  performance 
criteria  for  grades  and  standards  reduces 
innovation  and  may  increase  costs  to  con- 
sumers. An  example  may  illustrate  this  point. 
A Michigan  firm  developed  a new  product  for 
infant  feeding  to  be  used  in  hospitals.  Their 
own  tests  proved  the  product  superior  and 
cheaper  than  products  in  general  use.  However, 
they  discovered  almost  every  State  had  an 
established  minimum  standard  for  the  product 
in  terms  of  product  characteristics.  And,  the 
Criteria  of  acceptability  differed  greatly  from 
State  to  State.  They  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
attempting  to  either  have  the  standards  changed 
or  in  proving  the  product  met  the  standards. 
This  took  many  months  and  restricted  the 
market  to  a few  states.  A large  volume  was 
required  to  obtain  economies  of  production 
and  distribution.  Had  the  standards  been 
written  in  terms  of  performance,  the  com- 
modity would  have  been  introduced  sooner, 
at  a lower  price  and  the  firm  would  not  have 
been  discouraged  from  similar  innovative 
efforts  in  the  futux-e. 


Note  that  effective  research  to  improve 
gx'ades  and  standards  will  require  cooperation 
among  researchers  skilled  in  physical  and 
social  science  research.  The  payoff  seems 
to  li^,'  in:  (1)  developing  performance  criteria 
which  are  physically  measurable,  and  (3) 
differentiation  of  classes  which  are  meaning- 
ful to  consumers  as  they  tise  the  products  or 
services. 

A related  area  of  potentially  productive 
research  is  the  search  for  Knowledge  to 
improve  buymanship  skills.  Here  1 would  put 
emphasis  upon  discovering  effective  tech- 
niques. There  are  many  different  techniques 
which  might  be  involved  in  arriving  at  pur- 
chase decisions.  One  research  approach  is  to 
determine  the  techniques  used  by  acti;tal  con- 
sumer. and  eval\»te  alternatives.  A’ limited 
amount  of  this  type  of  research  would  be  use- 
ful. However,  in  my  opinion,  a more  fruitful 
approach  would  be  to  work  with  simulation 
models  and  other  analytical  methods  to  dis- 
cover improved  techniques— perhaps  tech- 
niques consumers  have  not  thought  of.  There 
is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  equate  surveys 
with  research  in  this  area. 

Knowledge  for  Consumers 

Home  economists  research  can  also  pro- 
duce useful  knowledge  for  consumers  about 
the  alternative  products  offered  in  the  market. 
Foods  and  nutrition  research  has  had  an  ex- 
cellent record  in  this  area.  Knowledge  of 
products  can  increase  their  utility  to  con- 
sumers. The  extent  to  which  home  economics 
colleges  should  get  involved  in  general  product 
testing  and  evaltiation  is  debatable.  Certainly 
with  the  great  variety  of  products  available, 
consumers  need  an  unbiased  source  of  product 
information.  It  is  not  economically  sound  for 
each  consumer  to  do  his  own  product  testing. 
Some  type  of  national  organization  is  probably 
to  be  preferred  for  testing  branded  products 
with  home  economics  colleges  specializing  in 
more  basic,  related  research. 

A question  of  emphasis  needs  to  be  raised 
in  respect  to  research  into  both  buymanship 
and  product  characteristic  evaltiation.  Con- 
sumers' needs  for  information  exist  for  ex- 
penditures other  than  food  or  even  physical 
commodities.  1 hope  the  emphasis  of  this  work- 
shop on  the  National  Program  of  Research 
for  Agriculture  does  not  reflect  a narrow 
interest  in  food  and  clothing,  nor  a seduction 
to  the  relative  ease  of  funding  from  a fiimiliar 
source.  More  long-run  funding  is  probably 
available  from  other  government  agencies, 
and  experiment  stations  should  help  you  get  it. 
Probably  the  most  neglected  research  area 
is  that  of  expenditures  for  services.  We  now 
live  in  a service  economy.  More  than  half  the 
people  employed  in  the  United  States  are  in 
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indiistries  which  provide  service  rather  than 
food,  clothing,  houses,  or  other  tangible  goods* 
Yet,  little  research  comes  from  home  eco> 
nomics  colleges  providing  knowledge  useful 
in  choosing  among  alte rnative  offe rings  of 
insurance,  credit,  health,  retail,  repair  or 
other  services* 

The  second  mission  is  production  of  knowU 
edge  about  consumers  which  would  be  used  by- 
producers  to  improve  the  appeal  of  their 
products*  The  National  Program  lists 
"Development  of  Domestic  Markets  for  Farm 
Products"  as  a subgoal  currently  consuming 
about  71  scientific  man  years  of  research 
resources*  Activities  listed  included  studies 
of  consumer  preferences,  habits,  and  response 
to  promotion  and  price  variation* 

My  own  evaluation  of  priorities  is  thathome 
economists  should  do  only  a limited  amount  of 
this  research  even  though  it  can  be  very  much 
in  the  consumers'  interest*  Such  consumer 
preference  research  as  is  done  should 
generally  be  restricted  to  products  developed 
by  the  universityandproducedunderconditions 
of  atomistic  competition  where  market  de> 
velopment  research  cannot  be  commercially 
financed*  My  reason  is  that  a very  strong  in> 
centive  exists  for  private  producers  and  tho&^e 
researching  in  the  producers'  interest  to  do 
it,  and  they  have  adequate  resources*  It  is 
estimated  the  $500  million  were  spent  by 
private  industry  for  market  research  last 
year*  My  economic  principle  in  this  case  is 
that  home  economics  research  should  con- 
centrate on  research  in  the  consiuners*  in- 
terest which  it  is  no  one  elses  interest  to  do* 
In  general,  I would  prefer  that  publicly  em- 
ployed home  economists  avoid  the  study  of 
consumers  in  the  producers'  interest  and 
put  more  emphasis  on  studying  the  market 
in  the  consiimers  interest*  This  should  not 
restrict  home  economists  from  consulting  with 
industry  where  they  see  the  indiistry  is  ob- 
viously failing  to  provide  products  consistent 
with  consumers'  preferences* 

The  third  mission  is  the  production  of 
knowledge  of  consumer  practices  which  add 
unnecessarily  to  the  costs  of  marketing-- 
practices  of  one  consumer  which  harm  another* 
Let  me  illustrate*  with  several  simple  ex- 
amples, Some  food  retailers  report  that  as 
many  as  one-third  of  the  tomatoes  sold  in 
bulk  form  are  spoiled  because  consumers 
insist  on  sqiieezing  them*  This  increases  the 
cost  of  tomatoes  to  consiimers  by  one-third* 
The  practice  of  "taking  advantage  of  che  in- 
surance company"  is  really  a method  of  doing 
in  consumers  of  insurance*  The  preference 
of  many  consumers  for  trading  stamps  rather 


than  price  reductions  imposes  an  extra  cost  on 
the  marketing  system  paid  for  by  consumers* 
The  home  economist  has  a legitimate  interest 
in  attempting  to  identify,  unde  rstand,  and 
correct  these  practices* 

The  fourth  mission  is  the  production  of 
knowledge  about  marketing  practices  which 
distort  the  communication  of  consumerdesires 
or  unnecessarily  increase  prices*  The  majority 
of  the  Food  Commission  was  concerned  with 
what  they  considered  to  be  excessive  selling 
costs  for  some  commodities*  More  than  $16 
billion  was  spent  last  year  on  advertising* 
Many  examples  of  misleading  promotion  and 
exploitive  practices  can  be  cited*  In  my 
opinion,  consumers  who  are  well-informed 
of  the  alternatives  in  the  market  provide  the 
best  protection  against  these  practices,  and 
research  leading  to  more  effective  means  of 
communicating  accurate  unbiased  information 
to  consumers  would  be  fruitful*  At  the  same 
time  the  laws  regulating  the  market  must  be 
assessed*  While  1 do  not  believe  this  area  of 
study  should  be  the  primary  concern  of  home 
economists,  1 do  believe  they  should  represent 
the  consiimers'  interest  when  legislation  is 
considered  and  that  their  opinions  should  be 
well  founded  upon  research* 

The  final  mission  1 mention  especially, 
because  1 detect  a reluctance  to  do  such 
research  because  it  is  identified  as  somehow 
either  unscientific  or  unethical*  This  is  the 
search  for  knowledge  contributing  to  improved 
consumer  wants  and  values*  In  my  opinion, 
our  society  has  failed  to  achieve  its  potential 
quality  partially  becaijse  we  put  all  our  re- 
search emphasis  on  improved  means  to  obtain 
unimproved  wants*  The  contributions  of  early 
home  economists  to  the  improvement  of  our 
society  were  very  great  as  they  aided  us  in 
developing  wants  for  such  things  as  improved 
sanitation  and  nutrition*  Now  research  is 
needed  to  discover  the  wants  which  if  fulfilled 
would  lead  to  a higher  qiiality  of  life*  Since 
this  class  of  research  is  clearly  in  the  con- 
siimers'  interest--and  home  economists  are 
in  a \iniquely  advantageous  position  to  do  it-- 
the  payoff  could  be  very  high* 

In  summary,  the  effectiveness  of  the  market 
system  in  allocating  our  resources  depends 
upon  the  qiiality  of  wants,  the  ability  of  con- 
sumers to  perceive  and  judge  market  alterna- 
tives, and  the  responsiveness  of  the  market  to 
consiimers'  needs*  Home  economics  research 
has  a major  role  to  play  by  producing  knowl- 
edge which  will  improve  both  the  ability  of 
consiimers  to  perform  their  role  and  the 
capacity  of  market  institutions  to  faithfully 
respond* 
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TO  HELP  THEM  HELP  THEMSELVES 


Trienah  Meyers 

Economic  Research  Service 
U.St  Department  of  Agriculture 

Since  Dr.  Hard  first  asked  if  I'd  participate  roads  and  streets  in  such  density  (outside  of 

in  your  seminar  to  discuss  how  home  econom.  New  Delhi  where  the  streets  are  wide)  as  to 

ists  can  contribute  to  the  objectives  of  goal  overrijn  the  senses.  Privacy  in  the  physical 

VI  of  the  Long. Range  Study  of  AgriculturalRe-  sense  is  impossible.  But  there  is  a kind  of 

search,  that  is,  "Expand  export  markets  and  inner  privacy  they  do  attain, 
assist  developing  countries,"  I*ve  gone  around  "Coming  into  Calcutta  from  the  airport  there 

several  circles.  First,  I almost  said  "No,"  is  e narrow  road,  not  more  than  a dozen  feet 
simply  because  I*ve  had  a couple  of  years  of  wide,  lined  by  stall  shops  and  with  every  square 

steady  travel  and  speech  making.  Then  I inch  taken  up  by  people  or  animals  or  carts, 

decided  to  accept  the  invitation  because  it  My  car  got  stalled  in  traffic.  Notone  foot  from 

would  be  good  to  organize  some  thtoughts  I*d  me  a man  was  bathing  from  a public  water 

had  for  awhile.  Then  I wondered  what  1 could  pipe--sitting  with  his  legs  crossed  under  him 

really  say  to  a group  which  represented  the  splashi.ig  water  over  himself  from  his  copper 

top  leadership  in  home  economics  research  jug*  He  continued  about  his  business  while 

in  the  United  States,  You  are  aware  of  the  other  people  came  to  get  water--never  once 

problems  in  developing  nations,  you  know  the  looked  at  my  car  or  me--certainly  not  a com- 

talents  and  training  of  those  inyourdiscipline,  mon  sight->-or  at  the  thousands  of  others 

and  you  are  in  a much  better  position  than  jostling  around  him.  His  eyes  had  a faraway 

an  "outsider"  to  know  how  to  relate  the  two, The  mind  to  escape.  Maybe 

But  here  1 am!  ' that  is  why  there  is  so  much  mystimsm 

2*11  try  to  give  you_a,sons«“!5f‘ttLe  setting  as  here, 

1 see  -legislative  framework  we  have  "Even  though  we  live  well,  insulated  to 

"^^Ifh  the  new  "Food  for  Peace"  Bill,  and  some  some  extent  by  the  walls  around  our  houses 

of  the  specifics  which  are  crying  for  attention,  and  in  our  cars,  you  feel  India  aroxjnd  you-- 

Just  recently  we  received  a letter  from  one  a living,  pulsating  mass.  It's  so  foreign  that 

of  our  economists  who  had  been  in  India  just  it  is  like  living  in  a museum  except  the  ex- 

a few  months,  A few  paragraphs  in  that  letter  Mbits  move  and  breathe." 

gave  me,  in  more  expressive  words  than  1 can  India  may  be  larger  and  more  complicated 

command,  a picture  of  what  I've  seen  in  a than  other  LDC^s--a  rough  calculation  sug- 

niunber  of  less  developed  coxjntries,  a tone  gests  she  adds  37.000  new  mouths  to  feed  each 

of  a way  of  life  so  different  from  onrs  as  to  day--but  on  a smaller  scale  you  find  similar 

be  almost  incomprehensible--but  which  we  situations  and  problems  repeated  from  coijntry 

must  comprehend,  at  best,  or  recognize,  at  to  co\intry--aro\ind  the  world, 

least,  if  we  are  to  help  them  help  themselves.  This  is  not  to  deny  some  progress--some 

bright  spots  of  accomplishment-“and  when 
you  look  at  these  there  is  a feeling  of  achieve. 
Our  economist  wrote:  ment.  However,  when  you  look  at  the  task  yet 

to  be  done*. one  wonders  if  we'll  see  a meas. 
"One  thing  about  India--it  is  old.  When  I urable  degree  of  change,  in  our  time, 
say  old,  I don't  mean  antiquities  dug  out  as  Now,  lest  my  time-to.time  pessimism  be 

in  Greece.-but  a long  continuous  tradition  and  what  you  remember  of  my  talk.-let  me  hasten 
way  of  life  that  does  back  thousands  of  years.  to  add  that,  in  our  culture,  it  is  as  natural 
Benares  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world  with  for  us  to  hope  and  have  aspirations  and  ex. 

5000  years  of  living  in  it.  You  don't  find  pectation  of  achievement,  as  it  is  to  breathe, 

layers  on  layers  of  civilizations- -just  the  one  So  we  go  forward  with  increasing  commitment 

layer  that  has  been  there  a long  time.  It  is  not  to  play  a leadership  role  in  problem-solving, 

\musual  for  a village  of  several  hundred  with  full  knowledge  of  the  growing  intensity  of 
families  to  stretch  their  lineage  back  genera-  the  situation  in  this  period  when  we  are 

tions  ongenerations,withpracticallynomigra-  reducing  death  rates  and  have  not  brought 
tion  either  out  or  in-.a  closed  society  in  the  population  growth  into  line  with  capacity  to 
true  sense.  produce  food.  We,  that  is,  the  President  and 

"The  other  overwhelming  thinq  is  people.  his  Cabinet  and  the  Congress,  h"'v«nowpassed 
Five  hxjndred  millions  on  foj^,  bullocks,  our  latest  version  of  our  /erall  modus 

camels,  bicycles,  bicycle  rickshaws,  human  operandi.-the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
rickshaws.  Mix  in  some  old  trucks, busses  and  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  and 

cars.  And  that  is  what  you  get  on  the  narrow  extended  by  the  89th  Congress. 
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Self-Help  Concepts 

The  most  significant  feature  of  this  new 
legislation  is  its  call  for  self-help  efforts  to 
accelerate  food  production  within  the  food 
deficit  nations  themselves.  This  purpose  was 
given  major  emphasis  by  President  Johnson 
when  he  presented  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram, As  the  food  aid  bill  progressed  through 
the  Congressi  both  the  House  and  Senate  added 
provision  after  provision,  to  strengthen  the 
emphasis  on  agric\iltural  development  within 
the  recipient  countries. 

This  avowed  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
stimulate,  encourage  and  assist  the  developing 
nations  of  the  free  world  to  improve  their  own 
food  production  coiild  hardly  be  more  firmly 
expressed  than  in  the  new  food  aid  legislation. 
It  is  a new  policy,  firmly  supported  not  only  by 
both  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of 
the  Government  but  also  by  public  opinion 
throijghout  the  Nation,  It  reflects  a changed 
attitude  that  has  come  about  as  a result  of  an 
emerging  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a grave 
world  food  crisis  can  be  avoided  only  by 
sharply  accelerated  rates  of  increase  of  food 
production  within  the  food- deficit  regions  of 
the  world. 

To  my  knowledge  there  is  no  formalized 
machinery  for  judging  self-help.  It  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  a complicated  and  politically 
sensitive  problem  and  evaluation  will  most 
certainly  have  to  be  in  terms  of  specific  pro- 
grams in  time  and  place. 

However,  with  this  new  emphasis  on  self- 
help--on  a policy  of  assisting  developing 
countries  to  accelerate  their  own  agriciiltural 
production--the  United  States  accepts  the  prob- 
lem of  hxinger  in  developing  nations  as  our 
own  problem.  Our  policies  and  our  assist- 
ance programs  must  be  directed  towards  its 
solution- -for  humanitarian  reasons  as  well  as 
in  our  own  self-interest, 

in  the  first  place,  it  is  morally  impossible 
for  us  to  accept  widespread  hxinger  and  suffer- 
ing when  we  know  that  it  is  scientifically  and 
physically  possible  to  produce  enough  for  all. 

in  the  second  place,  we  recognize  the  extent 
to  which  our  own  future  economic  progress, 
our  own  hopes  for  greater  international  trade, 
even  our  o’-vn  prospects  for  a steady  an., 
continued  increase  in  commercial  exports 
of  farm  products  depend  upon  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  the  developing  nations. 
The  largest  potential  market  in  the  world  now 
lies  in  the  I'^ss  developed  nations  with  their 
rapidly  growing  populations.  That  market  is 
a sleeping  giant  with  an  almost  limitless 
capacity  to  consume.  The  unmet  needs  of 
these  billions  of  people- -needs  for  food,  for 
clothing,  for  every  product  of  modem  in- 
dustry--far  exceed  the  needs  of  the  developed 
world.  But  this  sleeping  giant  \cill  awaken, 
and  this  market  will  come  to  life,  only  when 


economic  growth  brings  higher  incomes  and 
greater  buying  power. 

We  already  have  evidence  that  increased  per 
capita  incomes  in  the  developing  coxintries  re- 
s\ilt  in  increasing  exports  of  American  farm 
products . 

As  these  countries  improve  their  per  capita 
incomes  by  10  percent,  their  imports  on  com- 
mercial terms  of  commodities  in  general  in- 
crease by  11  percent,  while  their  commercial 
imports  of  food  increase  by  16  percent,  Amoi^ 
countries  that  have  achieved  a substantial 
measure  of  economic  growth  we  note  that- -in 
comparing  1955-59  with  l96l-65--our  cash 
exports  of  farm  products  to  Israel  doubled, 
those  to  Spain  increased  10-fold,  those  to 
Taiwan  increased  by  13  times,  and  those  to 
Greece  by  16  times. 

This  is  a fascinating  and  satisfying  phe- 
nomenon, As  these  countries  become  more 
productive  and  more  viable  economically,  their 
demands  increase  and  they  become  better 
customers  for  our  own  farm  products, 

A prelude  to  market  development  in  the  de- 
veloping nations  must  therefore  include  poli- 
cies and  programs  that  stim\ilate  and  encour- 
age rapid  economic  progress  in  those  coxin- 
tries.  And,  while  that  progress  must  affect 
every  sector  of  their  economic  life,  emphasis 
on  the  agriciiltural  sector  deserves  much 
higher  priority  than  it  has  received  in  the 
past- -if  only  because  most  of  the  people  are 
in  rural  areas.  Until  the  level  of  living  of 
these  rural  majorities  can  be  raised,  xintil 
hxindreds  of  millions  of  farmers  c?.n  rise  above 
their  primitive  subsistence  agric\ilture  and 
enter  the  market  economy,  overall  economic 
growth  will  be  severely  retarded. 

Thus,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we  miist 
help  the  farmers  of  developing  nations  to  im- 
prove their  own  agriciilture  if  we  woiild 
transform  those  nations  into  better  cash  custo- 
mers for  our  own  farm  products, 

A third  basis  for  our  policy  of  assisting 
agriciiltural  development  and  economic  growth 
in  less  developed  coxintries  relates  to  the 
overriding  importance  of  narrowing  the  gap 
between  the  "have"  and  the  "have-not"  nations. 
Under  present  trends,  this  gap  is  widening. 
If  these  trends  continue,  and  if  this  gap  con- 
tinues to  widen,  the  xinrest  and  violence  that 
must  inevitably  accompany  hxinger  and  poverty 
in  the  emerging  nations  will  threaten  our  own 
freedom  and  prospects  for  peace.  Thus  we 
recognize  that  it  is  in  our  own  interest,  as 
well  as  of  benefit  to  all  mankind,  that  we  gear 
our  policy  toward  helping  the  developing  coxin- 
tries  to  help  themselves. 

The  self-help  emphasis  in  this  new  legisla- 
tion encompasses  much  more  than  increased 
agric\iltural  production.  It  recognizes  the  need 
for  developing  related  industries,  such  as  those 
producing  fertilizer  and  other  agriciiltural 
chemicals  and  farm  machinery  and  equipment. 
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It  emphasizes  storage  focilities  as  well  as 
improved  marketing  and  distribution  systems. 
It  includes  a section  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a program  of 
"farmer-to-fermer"  assistance,  to  recruit 
and  train  people  "in  the  practical  techniques 
of  transmitting  to  formers  . . . improved 
practices  in  agriculture,"  and  to  conduct  re* 
search  in  tropical  and  subtropicalagriculture* 

While  the  self-help  principle  is  the  most 
far-reaching  of  the  new  concepts  in  our  food 
aid  program,  there  are  others  of  major  sig- 
nificance. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  new  Act  no  longer 
limits  food  aid  to  surplus  commodities,  but 
now  encompasses  any  agricultural  commodity 
or  product  (except  alcoholicbeverages  for  both 
sales  and  donation  programs  and  tobacco  for 
donation  programs)  determined  to  beavailable 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Improving  Nutritional  Value 

There  is  a new  emphasis  on  nutrition  in 
the  new  legislation.  Authority  is  provided  to 
enrich  and  fortify  commodities  to  improve 
their  nutritional  value.  There  will  be  greater 
emphasis  on  programs  to  combat  malnutrition 
in  children,  through  school  lunches,  and  pre- 
school. feedii^  programs.  Nutritionally  ade- 
quate prepared  food  mixes,  designed  to  meet 
serious  protein  and  vitamin  deficiencies,  are 
getting  increased  attention.  Nutritionally  val- 
uable foods  that  were  not  previously  available 
because  they  were  not  in  surplus  can  now  be 
made  available  for  food  aid. 

Other  features  that  have  been  developed 
and  carried  out  under  Public  Law  480  durii^ 
its  12-year  history  will  be  continued.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  are  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  markets  for  American  agri- 
cultural products,  research  and  educational 
activities  in  recipient  countries,  emergency 
relief,  food  donation  programs  operated  by 
voluntary  agencies  approved  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, food-for-v'ork  programs  and  the  use 
of  food  to  finance  agricultural  and  community 
development  projects,  and  the  promotion  and 
financing  of  investment  and  development  by 
private  industry— both  American  and local--in 
recipient  countries. 

It  ^ a temptation,  with  some  appeal,  for 
an  agriculturally  advanced,  highly  developed 
nation  to  think  of  going  all  out  in  expandii^ 
food  production,  pouring  the  excess  in  some 
abundance  into  the  hungry  nations. Buttofollow 
this  temptation  would  be  to  allow  food  aid  to 
be  used  as  a crutch,  to  tempt  the  hungry  na- 
tions, in  turn,  to  delay  or  neglect  their  own 
agricultural  development--which  alone  can 
provide  a permanent  solution  for  the  problem 
of  hunger. 

In  this  new  food  aid  program,  coupled  with 
our  domestic  agricultural  policy,  the  United 


States  has  resisted  the  temptation  and  accepted 
the  challenge. 

How  can  home  economics  research  fit  into 
this  setting?  I can't  be  us  ingenious  as  you 
are  in  seeing  all  the  possibilities  for  your 
research--but  I do  see  a need  for  your  actual 
participation--in  our  programs,  in  the  AID 
missions  and  in  the  field— and  it's  this  that 
leads  to  my  ideas  of  research  needs* 

I'm  fully  aware  that  we  already  have  tons 
of  research,  much  of  it  gathering  dust--and 
probably  an  equal  tonnage  of  blueprints  for 
action  programs.  But  what  happens?  What  im- 
plementation? What  have  countries  done  with 
our  fine  free  advice?  What  about  the  people 
we’ve  taught?  After  we  leave  a village--a 
family--do  they  continue  with  new  practices 
when  it  is  a great  effort  to  continue  the 
innovations --or  they  do  not  see  immediate 
results --how  long  do  they  continue?  How  long 
before  they  revert? 

We  know  our  own  culture  reasonably  well 
and  we  don't  always  "educate"  when  we  teach. 
And  even  a less  lofty  goal  than  "educate"— 
what  about  simply  relating  "information"  to 
behavior.  Everyone  in  the  United  States,  even 
young  children,  knows  that  milk  is  good  for 
you— but  many  are  non-milk  drinkers.  Where 
is  there  an  adult  in  the  United  States  who  has 
avoided  the  knowledge  of  the  causal  relation- 
ship between  smoking  and  lung  cancer— but 
smoking  has  not  decreased.  It  should  be  rela- 
tively easy  to  teach  "us"  with  all  the  scientific 
information  we  have  and  our  familiarity  with 
our  U.S.  audience--yet  we  are  not  always 
able  to  teach  effectively* 

Understandii^  Low  Income  People 

Historically  we  have  taught  our  girls  to  be 
good  homem^ers  or  to  teach  others--others 
who  will  have  at  least  middle  income  homes. 
For  developing  nations,  to  have  greatest  im- 
pact among  those  who  need  it  most,  we  must 
learn  how  to  be  teachers  for  low-income 
people*  Not  women  with  fancy  stoves,  kitchens, 
fobrics— but  people  with  what  they  have  now 
and  will  have  for  some  time  to  come* 

In  these  nations,  half  or  more  of  the  people 
are  rural  and  often  low  income*  We  have  been 
teaching  teachers  in  the  United  States,  most 
of  whom  live  urban  lives*  These  are  women 
who  do  not  tend  a garden  or  have  to  catch, 
pluck,  and  clean  a chicken  before  cooking  it. 

There  is  much  to  do  in  the  LDC's--and  we 
know  little  about  them.  What  do  they  really  eat? 
How  much?  Do  they  eat  or  sell  the  food  that 
grows  around  the  house?  Which  family  mem- 
bers' get  what?  Which  customs  are  deeply 
rooted,  social,  or  religious?  What  has  to  do 
with  climate?  Which  exist  simply  because  it's 
an  "easy"  way  and  no  one  ever  suggested  a 
chaise?  Is  it  lack  of  money  or  lack  of  avail- 
ability? Do  they  know  the  relationship  between 
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lack  of  cleanliness  and  disease?  Communica- 
bleness  of  certain  diseases?  Child  sickness 
and  the  foods  fed  to  children,  or  the  manner 
of  feeding?  £ven  sex  and  pregnancy?  Before 
we  have  a knowledge  of  these  cidtures,  in 
depth,  we  can't  begin  to  know  what  to 
tell  them  or  how  to  tell  them  what  might  help 
them  live  better  lives. 

Do  we  talk  to  the  husband  or  the  wife  about 
vegetable  gardens,  poultry  husbandry,  infant 
feeding?  Sometimes  it's  one  ^ the  other, 
sometimes  both,  but  the  husband  first  and 
separately.  Then  there's  the  situation  when 
grandmother  calls  the  shots>-and  heaven  help 
you  if  she  dreams  that  "evil- spirits"  get  into 
nonfat  dried  milkl  This  almost  killed  one  child 
feeding  program  until  the  "dreamer"  was  con- 
vinced the  spirits  were  destroyed. 

How  do  you  talk  to  a woman  whose  hut 
consists  of  a dirt  floor,  thatched  roof  and  no 
glass  in  the  windows,  no  shelves  to  keep  food 
and  utensils  off  the  floor,  no  containers  to 
keep  out  insects,  a scarcity  of  fuel  so  it  is 
kept  for  cooking  and  is  not  used  for  cleaning, 
because  water  is  tortuously  carried  from  a 
distance  so  you  don't  use  it  extravagantly. 
The  stove  is  a fire  surrounded  by  a few  stones 
on  the  floor.  As  for  utensils«-they  may  be 
limited  to  earthen  pots  or  a battered  tin 
container--and  not  a measuring  cup  or  spoon 
in  sight. 

In  spite  of  this  in  a number  of  places  I've 
visited  in  Latin  America,  the  women's  hair 
is  shiny  clean,  the  white  clothes  are  white, 
and  the  grounds  around  the  house  are  more 
free  of  litter  than  you  often  see  in  the  United 
States.  What  I'm  getting  at  is  that  many  are 
remarkably  ingenious  and  we  must  know  what 
they  are  doing  before  we  start  advising  on 
change. 

The  home  economics  field  by  its  very  nature 
has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  work  intimately 
with  people  and  to  be  less  disruptive  of 
traditions  than  many  educational  programs,  and 
to  test  tangibles  in  life  situations.  To  do  this, 
however,  requires  sensitivity  and  alertness  to 
other  cultures. 


Objective  Observation 

To  learn  about  these  other  ways  of  life  we 
must  be  trained  observers  as  well  as  tech- 
nicians in  home  management,  child  care,  food 
preparation,  etc.  We  can't  get  to  be  "quickie" 
experts  in  all  fields  and  in  other  disciplines. 
An  individual  researcher  is  well  advisednotto 
bite  off  more  than  he  can  chew.  But  he  would 
also  be  well  advis  ed  to  avoid  looking  at  narrowly 
defined  questions  rather  than  whole  problems. 
Unless  he  (or  she)  knovrs  about  family  life*- 
how  does  he  know  whether  it's  the  man  who 
buys  the  food  inthemarket--and  the  woman  who 
takes  charge  at  hom?.  If  this  is  it--you  tempt 
the  man  to  try  a iiew  food  preparation  for 


young  children--you  try  to  tell  the  wife  why 
it’s  important  to  boil  the  water  which  she 
probably  carries  from  the  stream.  You  are 
teachers  of  the  young  people  who  go  out. 
Possibly  training  them  in  scientific  and  ob- 
jective observation  may  be  the  most  important 
thing  you  can  do. 

To  get  at  the  whole  is  a job  for  many--and 
leads  to  coUabo rational  research.  We  speak 
glibly  of  interdisciplinary  research--andoften 
mean  we've  read  abook  inanother  field.  I mean 
real  collaboration-*so  that  researchers  really 
mesh  their  competencies  sothe  wholebecomes 
even  greater  than  the  parts. 

Then,  when  we  know  our  people--how  do  we 
transfer  knowledge  in  such  a way  as  to  be 
effective- -and  lasting?  And  this  is  another 
world  of  research.  How  do  we  tempt,  demon- 
strate, explain--that  change  is  necessary 
without  destroying  self-respect,  respect  for 
elders,  respect  for  their  own  cultural  back- 
ground? This  is  pretty  tricky.  In  the  United 
States  when  we  induced  change  in  first  first* 
generation  Americans  we  often  destroyed  a 
delicate  and  necessary  feding--respect  for 
one's  own  heritage. 

I've  seen  more  than  one  boner  in  what  we've 
shipped  to  a country--the  food  type  itself 
(yellow  corn  to  people  who  only  know  white 
corn)--the  package  (no  poly  liner  to  a humid 
climate)--the  instructions  for  school  lunch 
in  weight  luiits  (to  schools  which  had  no  scales 
and  no  one  turned  measures  into  cups  or 
imits)--instructions  printed  in  English  (to  a 
Portuguese-speaking  country).  The  attempt 
to  introduce  improved  poultry  husbandryto  the 
men  in  a village--unsuccessfully--because 
it  was  woman's  work.  In  this  applied  field, 
we  don't  always  need  home  economists,  it's 
not  even  exclusively  women's  work--any  sen- 
sible observant  person  vrould  have  been  alert 
to  these  potential  problems--but  somehow  it 
seems  to  come  more  naturally  to  women  in 
your  field--and  they  should  have  been  a part 
of  these  programs  for  both  back-up  information 
and  for  demonstration  and  action.  I think 
things  would  have  run  more  smoothly. 

Now— everywhere  I look  I seem  to  see  a 
mandate  for  home  economists,  their  research 
and  teaching.  It's  in  the  International  Education 
Act,  the  USDA  Long  Range  Study  of  Agricul- 
tural Research,  and  I'm  thinking  of  two  gqals, 
"VII,  Consumer  health,  nutrition  and  well- 
being" as  well  as  "VI,  Expand  export  markets 
and  assist  developing  countries."  If  we  need 
Goal  VII  for  the  United  States--certainly,  we 
need  it  for  less  developed  countries.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  the  research  implications  be- 
hind FAO's  activities  in  the  area  of  home 
economics. 

We  are  not  short  of  problems  to  research. 
We  are  short  of  knowledge  of  how  to  adapt 
our  research  to  other  cultures.  We  are  short 
of  research  to  evaluate  what  we've  tried  to 
do  or  have  already  done.  We  are  short  of 
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people  in  the  United  States  who  are  talented 
in  their  own  discipline  and  who  are  sensitive 
to  the  need  to  relate  to  other  disciplines. 
We  are  short  of  trained  nationals  in  the 
LDC's  who  must  be  the  ones  to  open  the 
doors  at  the  village  level.  And  to  my  con- 
tinuing frustration,  we  are  short  of  appreciation 
among  those  who  are  responsible  for  action 
programs,  for  the  need  for  the  voice  of  home 
economists. 

From  all  I’ve  seen  and  heard  I'm  convinced 
that  Uie  needed  original  and  adaptive  research 
must  be  done  in  the  countries  themselves. 
This  is  also  true  of  other  fields.  All  of  the  in- 
geniousness one  can  command  is  crippled  if  it 


must  operate  from  a distance  without  im- 
mediate exposure  to  the  specific  audience. 

On  the  whole,  you  will  probably  have  to  be 
the  aggressor.  You  will  have  to  present  your 
ideas  of  what  you  have  to  offer,  what  you 
can  or  should  do.  I know  you  have  expanded 
into  research  and  teaching  of  low  income 
peof^e  in  this  country  and  many  home 
economists  are  doing  fine  jobs  in  the  LDC's. 
In  spite  of  this,  I see  few  if  any  proposals 
from  home  economists  in  the  documents  that 
float  around  the  agencies--even  those  con- 
cerned with  nutrition.  If  others  do  not  think 
of  your  role,  you  must  speak  in  a louder 
voice. 


HOW  A UNIVERSITY  WORKS  WITH  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 
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Lura  M.  Odland 
University  of  Tennessee 


My  remarks  are  predicated,  in  part,  on  the 
long  term  commitments  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  in  home  economics  and  agriculture 
along  with  reports  and  observations  of  ex- 
periences of  other  universities.  My  general 
comments  may  be  supplemented  with  details 
of  our  experiences  later.  Also,  I am  sure  that 
Dr.  LeBaron,  Dr.  O'Toole,  and  others  her-e 
today  could  provide  detailed  comments  from 
their  cooperative  undertakings  with  developing 
countries.  Specifically,  too,  I would  liketocall 
to  your  attention  the  proceedings  of  the  1963 
and  1965  Conferences  on  International  Home 
Economic  Programs  sponsored  by  the  Home 
Economics  Division  oftheNationalAssociation 
of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universities. 

We  have  a strong  and  rapidly  accelerating 
commitment  in  international  development  pro- 
grams. It  is  first  of  all  a sizeable  respon- 
sibility to  understand  the  comprehensive  nature 
of  our  commitment  and  the  role  which  we 
must  assume  in  its  fulfillment,  along  with 
the  multiplicity  of  demands  from  other  con- 
tinuing and  new  programs  in  our  universities. 

A priority  for  our  role  in  research  in 
international  assistance  has  been  indicated  in 
Goal  VI  of  the  National  Program  of  Research. 
In  the  past,  the  USDA  and  the  State  experiment 
stations  have  had  relatively  limited  research 
programs  in  assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries. The  current  estimate  of  two  percent  of 
total  research  programs  may  be  conservative; 
however,  current  projections  to  1977  indicate 
an  increase  of  approximately  400  percent;  or, 
in  keeping  with  an  overall  increase  of  75  per- 
cent for  all  programs, internationalassistance 
programs  are  estimated  at  a level  of  5 per 
cent  of  total  programs  by  1977.  In  terms  of 
scientist  man-years,  this  is  an  increase  c* 
from  2.00  to  1,000  scientist  man-years  in  a 
10-year  period.  Such  projections  are  not  un- 


realistic in  ’/iew  of  this  country's  present 
international  commitments  and,  as  indicated 
in  the  Long-Range  Report,  we  will  probably 
have  significant  increases  in  our  national 
commitments  to  international  programs. 


Areas  of  Urgency 

Currently,  Goal  VI  lists  three  specific  areas 
requiring  immediate  research  effort:  (1)  the 
expansion  of  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  farm 
products,  (2)  the  evaluation  of  food  aid  pro- 
grams, ami  (3)  technical  assistance  to  de- 
veloping countries.  These  three  areas  may 
reflect  current  commodity  and  economic  con- 
cern. An  expansion  of  areas  of  concern  is 
inevitable  to  use  as  home  econ'^mists.  Each 
of  the  goals  which  we  have  discussed  during 
the  past  two  days  should  have  connotations 
for  international  as  well  as  national  research 
programs  when  total  needs  are  considered 
for  any  country  regardless  of  the  cultural  or 
technological  differences  vdiich  may  prevail. 

Universities  can  contribute  understanding 
to  the  total  needs  of  a developing  country 
through  a wealth  of  acciimulated  experiences 
and  a multiplicity  of  resources  of  knowledge 
and  of  personnel  in  many  specialized  dis- 
ciplines. Universities  have  established  re- 
search capabilities  in  problem  identification 
and  problem  solving,  in  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel, and  in  adaptability  to  meet  new  and 
heavy  demands  for  knowledge.  Particularly, 
the  land.grant  colleges  and  universities  are 
well  experienced  in  utilizing  and  expanding 
resources  to  meet  changing  needs. 

In  identifying  the  role  of  universities,  and 
of  home  economists,  in  working  with  de- 
veloping countries,  considerations  which  have 
seemed  most  pertinent  are:  (1)  the  need  for 
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long-range  commitment,  (2)  the  need  for  judi- 
cious use  of  resources,  and  (3)  the  need  for 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  programs  by 
universities,  governmental  agencies,  founda- 
tions and  private  enterprise,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  participating  countries. 

The  long-range  commitment  for  assistance 
has  been  very  clearly  documented.  Our  re- 
sponsibilities lie  in  developing  with,  not  for, 
other  coiintries  the  mechanisms  and  resources 
for  fullfilling  these  commitments.  The  sense 
of  commitment  in  international  programs  in 
home  economics  must  stem  from  a belief  by 
the  cooperating  coxintries--and  particularly 
by  the  developing  country- -in  the  significant 
contribution  which  such  programs  can  make 
to  the  economic  development  and  the  social 
progress  of  the  developing  country.  Such 
belief  should  prevail  not  only  in  academic 
circles  but  also  in  business  and  governmental 
circles.  Frequently,  this  involves  a continuing 
commitment  through  many  changes  of  per- 
sonnel, including  iinexpected  or  expected 
changes  of  students,  of  faculty,  and  of  gov- 
ernmental administrations. 


Wise  Use  of  Resources 

The  need  for  judicious  use  of  resources  ap- 
pears critical  in  international  programs,  es- 
pecially so  in  view  of  shortages  in  current 
domestic  programs.  In  international  research 
programs,  our  primary  concern  is  for  ap- 
propriately trained  personnel.  Realistically, 
it  is  recognized  that  permanent  institutions 
and  training  programs  must  be  established 
and  strengthened  in  and  by  the  developing 
coiintries  to  meet  personnel  needs.  Self- 
sufficiency  may  be  fostered  through  prelimi- 
nary appropriate  training  of  foreign  students 
in  technical  competencies  and  skills  in  this 
coxintry.  However,  the  training  of  personnel 
should  be  assumed  increasingly  by  the  de- 
veloping coiintry.  There  may  always  be  some 
need  for  graduate  students  from  developing 
countries  to  receive  specialized  training  in 
advanced  coiintries.  However,  in  the  planning 
stages  of  cooperative  xindertakings,  we  should 
aim  for  the  time  when  students  who  come  to 
this  cotjntry  do  so  for  tinique,  short-term 
training  with  definite  plans  and  commitments 
to  return  to  their  home  coiintries  with  needed 
competencies.  They  may  then  train  colleagues 
and  successors  in  their  own  coiintries  to 
recognize  and  to  meet  the  iinique  needs  of 
those  countries. 

Academic  and  research  programs  should  be 
developed  as  rapidly  as  possible  inthecotjntry 
which  is  receiving  assistance  with  direction 
and  guidance  from  and  within  the  developing 
country.  The  need  for  personnel  should  be  met 
in  times  ahead,  primarily  within  the  develop- 
ing country;  this  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  initial  long-range  planning.  There  may 


be  a continuing  need  for  specialized  re- 
searchers to  visit  in  the  developing  coiintries; 
however,  the  developing  country  must  assume 
leadership  in  the  identification  of  problem 
areas  and  of  appropriate  solutions  in  order  to 
have  a continuity  beyond  the  time  when  the 
assistance  to  thatcoiintry maynotbe  continued. 

The  judicious  use  of  resources  in  program 
planning  for  developing  countries  implies  the 
use  of  all  resources  available  in  planning  for 
total  long-range  needs.  Universities  in  par- 
ticular have  unique  breadth  and  depth  of  re- 
sources. However,  not  all  universities  can  or 
should  be  involved  directly  in  international 
assistance  programs  because  of  resource  or 
interval  priority  considerations.  Assistance 
aimed  at  meeting  the  total  needs  of  a develop- 
ing country  is  very  comprehensive.  There  is 
a need  to  evaluate  from  the  beginning  of  the 
planning  period  the  extent  to  which  long-range 
comprehensive  commitments  of  aid  in  aca- 
demic training  and  research  programs  may 
be  a meaningful  part  of  the  overall  priority 
system  within  the  university. 

Universities  can  fiinction  best  when  they  and 
their  component  departments  most  likely  to 
be  involved  actively  participate  in  the  critical 
preliminary  discussions  of  cooperative  imder- 
takings.  At  this  time,  basic  considerations 
can  be  given  to  the  imique  contributions  which 
the  departments  could  provide  in  keeping  with 
ti  eir  own  domestic  overall  program  priorities 
and  commitments.  Most  frequently,  compre- 
hensive involvement  at  the  verybeginning  when 
program  potentialities  are  being  discussed 
leads  to  a better  utilization  of  past  related 
experiences  and  to  a better  integration  of  the 
many  current  needs  for  the  resources  as  well 
as  a stimulation  for  new  approaches  and 
decisions. 


Early  Planning 

Home  economists  envisioning  the  possibility 
of  cooperative  undertaking  with  developing 
coimtries  should  take  the  initiative  in  the  early 
planning  stages  of  such  programs  in  making 
known  the  contributions  which  they  might  pro- 
vide to  the  cultural,  social,  and  economic 
developments  of  a coimtry.  Involvement  with 
coimterparts  in  the  developing  coimtry  in  the 
initial  stages  of  planning  is  implicit. 

There  are  many  ramifications  in  programs 
of  assistance  in  developing  coimtries.  Govern- 
mental, business,  and  general  cultural  involve- 
ments need  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  along 
with  academic  and  researchneeds.  Hereagain, 
widespread  involvement  in  the  early  planning 
stages  will  also  lead  to  better  imderstanding 
of  the  long-range  needs.  Trying  to  join  a team 
in  the  second  or  third  quarter  of  a four-quarter 
game  is  not  conducive  to  either  enthusiasm  or 
initiative,  no  matter  how  good  the  players 
may  be. 
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Lastly,  improved  mechanisms  for  coopera- 
tion among  and  between  universities,  govern- 
ment, and  industry  in  both  of  the  cooperating 
countries  have  fostered  and  will  increasingly 
foster  assistance  programs  if  these  mechan- 
isms are  recognized  and  utilized.  In  oiir  own 
country  it  seems,  through  our  owndissussions 
the  last  two  days,  that  wearenotfully  utilizing 
domestic  mechanisms  for  cooperation,  and 
perhaps  as  we  become  more  acutely  aware  of 
avenues  of  cooperation  and  the  coordination 
within  this  country  so  we  might  find  similar- 
ities in  developing  countries  to  help  meet  our 
commitments  abroad. 

To  meet  our  commitments  of  international 
scope,  there  is  opportunity  to  promote  co- 
operative relationships  between  universities 
and  the  instructions  that  call  upon  and  support 
them--the  Federal  government,  the  founda- 
tions, and  private  enterprise.  Excellent  sug- 
gestions for  this  are  provided  in  the  reports 
of  the  Committee  on  The  University  and  World 


Affairs.  Some  of  the  past  difficiilties  in  uni- 
versity programs  at  home  and  abroad  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  many  programs  have 
been  sporadic,  ad  hoc,  and  inadequately  related 
one  to  another.  A long-range  approach  is  neces- 
sary. As  each  cooperating  unit  in  a program 
of  assistance  seeks  to  determine  its  own 
priorities  and  its  own  coxirse,  opportunities 
will  arise  for  cooperation  within  the  institu- 
tions and  among  institutions,  governments, 
agencies  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  l960's  brought  a rapid  expansion  in 
international  programs  in  many  universities 
in  a miiltiplicity  of  kinds  and  amounts  of  in- 
volvement. We  have  at  hand  a wealth  of  ex- 
perience upon  which  we  can  base  guidelines 
for  future  undertakings.  However,  current 
and  projected  national  commitments  call  for 
the  utilization  of  cumiilated  experiences  along 
with  new  approaches  and  new  decisions  if  we 
are  to  make  ourselves  effective  in  serving 
world- wide  concerns. 


REPORTS  OF  WORKSHOP  GROUP  DISCUSSIONS 


Group  A — Dr.  Marilyn  Horn,  Chairman 

The  group  recognized  a need  for  a compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  total  home  economics 
research  program  regardless  of  funds  andad- 
ministrative  organization.  However,  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  confine  the  discussion  to  the 
goals  set  forth  in  the  Long  Range  Study  be- 
cause the  time  was  limited  and  priorities  had 
already  been  established  for  specific  areas  of 
work.  We,  therefore,  recommend  action. 

Selection  of  the  following  problem  areas  was 
based  on  (a)  urgency  of  the  problem  and  (b)  the 
fact  that  they  represented  areas  where  home 
economists  coiild  make  an  important  con- 
tribution. 

Task  Force  No.  29— Food  and  Nutrition 

Goal  Vn.  3.  Food  choices,  habits  and  con- 
sumption 

4.  Home  and  commercial  prep- 
aration of  food 

8.  Human  nutritional  well-being 

Task  ForceNo.  30— Other  Consumer  Problems 
Goal  vn.  5.  Selection  and  care  of  clothing 
and  ho\i8  ehold  textiles 

Goal  vni.  2.  Family  decision  making  and 
financial  management 

Task  Force  No.  3l--Rural  Development 

Goal  Vm.  3.  Causes  and  remedies  cf  pov- 
erty among  rural  people 
4.  Improvement  of  economic  po- 
tential of  rural  youth  and 
adiilts 


6.  Individual  and  family  adjust- 
ment to  change 

7.  Improved  income  opportuni- 
ties in  rural  communities 

8.  Improvement  of  rural  com- 
munity institutions  and  serv- 
ices 

The  group  noted  that  home  economists  can 
also  contribute  to  many  other  task  forces, 
such  as  those  in, the  commodities  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  swine,  beef,  etc. 

The  necessity  for  identifying  researchable 
questions  within  each  of  the  areas  listed  above 
was  recognized.  To  accomplish  this,  the  group 
recommends  to  the  Home  Economics  Research 
Sub-Committee  of  ESCOP  the  establishmentof 
home  economics  sub-task  forces  for  each  of 
the  nine  problem  areas  listed  above.  Further- 
more, the  group  suggests  that  the  ESCOP  and 
EC  OP  Home  Economics  sub- committees  work 
together  in  the  formation  of  these  sub-task 
forces.  The  responsibilities  of  the  sub-task 
forces  woiild  be  to  provide  back-up  material 
for  the  person  who  woiild  iiltimately  represent 
home  economics  on  the  national  task  force. 

The  group  discussed  the  types  of  people 
needed  on  the  sub-task  forces.  As  an  example, 
the  sub-task  force  for  the  problem  area.  Family 
Decision  Making  and  Financial  Management, 
shoiild  consist  of  people  from  the  following 
disciplines  'within  home  economics:  consumer 
economics,  rural  sociology,  psychology,  home 
management,  extension,  family  life,  farm  man- 
agement, and,  perhaps,  philosophy.  The  sub- 
task forces  shoiild  propose  good  researchable 
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questions  and  show  the  resources  needed  to 
carry  out  the  research.  The  questions  could  be 
formulated  at  each  institution)  screened  at  the 
regional  level*  and  assembled  and  synthesized 
at  the  national  level.  The  group  noted  a need 
for  care  so  that  the  research  proposed  would 
not  be  limited  to  the  status  quo. 

Group  B — Dr.  Laura  Harper,  Chairman 

The  members  of  Group  B concluded  that  the 
greatest  contributions  by  home  economics  to 
the  proposed  "National  Program  for  Research 
in  Agriculture"  will  be  made  by  research 
scientists  working  in  the  various  subject- 
matter  areas  covered  under  Goals  IV,  V,  VII, 
Vni,  IX,  and  X. 

Under  Goal  IV,  it  appears  that  the  greatest 
impact  can  be  made  in  research  related  to  the 
quality  of  food  products  for  better  consumer 
acceptability.  Without  the  food  scientist  being 
oriented  toward  the  consumer  and  home  eco- 
nomics research,  this  area  will  fall  short  of 
the  objectives  as  stated. 

Under  Goal  V,  the  behavioral  scientists 
working  in  home  economics  can  and  should 
make  a significant  contribution,  especially 
under  the  following  subitems: 

1.  Improvement  of  grades  and  standards 

6.  Supply,  demand,  and  price  analysis 

8,  Development  of  domestic  markets  for 
farm  products 

Goals  VII  and  VIII  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  philosophy,  research  competence,  and 
potential  in  home  economics. 

Some  of  the  problem  areas  needing  research 
which  contribute  to  Goal  VII  and  in  which  home 
economics  subject  matter  specialists  have 
competence  are  the  following* 

1,  Food  products  free  from  toxic  residues 

2,  Protection  of  food  supplies  fromharm- 
ful  microorganisms  and  naturally  oc- 
ctxrring  toxins 

3,  Food  choices,  habits  and  consumption 

4,  Home  and  commercial  preparation  of 
food 

5,  Selection  and  care  of  clothing  and 
household  textiles 

6,  Human  nutritional  well-being 

The  group  expressed  concern  that  only  three 
additional  scientist-man-years  were  proposed 
from  1965-72  to  study  Item  No,  3 (food  choices, 
habits,  and  consumption)  and  five  from  1972-77 
and  recommended  that  a greater  increase  in 
scientist-man-years  be  planned  for  this  im- 
portant area. 

For  Goal  VII,  Item  No,  4 (home  and  com- 
mercial preparation  of  food)  where  no  increase 
in  scientist-man-years  was  proposed,  food 
scientists  wishing  to  contribute  to  research  on 
food  qtiality  should  have  ample  opportiinity  to 
do  so  by  working  on  food  quality  problems  as 
delineated  under  Goal  IV. 

Some  of  the  research  problem  areas  relating 
to  Goal  VHI  and  in  which  subject  matter  spe- 
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cialists  in  home  economics  have  competence 
and  research  concerns  are  the  following: 

1,  Housing  needs  of  families 

2,  Family  decision  making  and  financial 
management 

3,  Causes  and  remedies  of  poverty 

4,  Improvement  of  economic  potential  of 
individtials 

5,  Commtinicatioii  process  in  rural  life 

8.  Individual  and  family  adjustment  to 

change 

In  future  planning  for  more  comprehensive 
research  programs  relating  to  family  well- 
being, consideration  should  be  given  to  greater 
coordination  or  alliance  between  objectives  of 
Goals  Vn,  VIII,  and  IX,  especially  as  these 
goals  relate  to  better  understanding  of  the 
family. 

The  recommendation  was  made  that  theroot 
disciplines  included  in  the  scope  of  home 
economics  be  included  in  the  basic  research 
objectives  of  Goal  X along  with  the  discipline 
embraced  in  agriculture  and  forestry  and  that 
home  economics  research  administrators  and 
experiment  station  administrators  encourage 
scientists  to  pursue  more  studies  classified 
as  basic  research. 

Other  considerations,  concerns,  and  recom- 
mendations of  Group  D included  the  following: 

1,  That  each  state  consider  the  national 
plan  and  set  priorities,  for  research, 

2,  That  in  setting  priorities  consideration 
of  the  following  c riteria  (among  others) 
is  suggested: 

a.  Overall  needs  in  home  economics 

res  earch  , 

b.  Previous  research  investment  and  jl 

available  scientists 

c.  Alternate  sources  of  funding 

d.  Whether  home  economics  will  as- 
sume leadership  of  the  research 
or  will  serve  as  a cooperator  in 
the  research 

3,  That  greater  recognition  be  made  of 
the  important  contributions  of  home 
economics  toward  Goal  VI,  especially 
Item  No,  3- -technical  assistance  to 
developing  countries*  Efforts  to  im- 
prove the  level  of  living  throtigh  the 
teaching  of  improved  practices  of 
homemaking  may  have  a positive  ef- 
fect on  a developing  economy  as  well 
as  contribute  toward  a better  quality 
of  home  life* 

4,  Concern  was  expressed  that  not 
all  areas  of  concern  of  home  eco- 
nomics are  included  in  the  national 
plan. 

5,  That  appropriate  subjectmatter  repre- 
sentation from  home  economics  be 
appointe^  *'o  task  forces  on 
Ilo.  28--1  Dd  Safety 
No.  29- -Food  and  Nutrition 
No.  30- -Other  Consumer  Problems 
No.  31--Rural  Development 
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6.  That  appointment  of  home  economics 
consialtants  to  task  forces  dealing  with 
food  and  other  appropriate  commodity 
task  forces  be  made* 

7.  That  appointment  be  made  of  an  addi> 
tional  task  force  on  "Quality  of  Family 
Living  and  Adjustment  to  Change." 

8.  That  graduate  education  receive 
greater  emphasis. 


Group  C --  Dr.  Elizabeth  Gifford,  Chairman 

I woiald  make  two  general  comments  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  other  chairmen.  We  woiald 
recommend  a little  more  research  on  time 
perceptions,  since  I am  surenoneofushas  had 
an  opportunity  to  polish  up  our  remarks,  and 
I doubt  if  our  recommendations  are  couched 
in  exactly  the  terms  we  might  want  to  use 
laltimately  to  transmit  them  to  the  appropriate 
individuals.  Yet,  I am  sure  I speak  for  all  of 
us  in  thanking  the  members  of  our  respective 
discussion  groups  who  really  did  arrive  at 
recommendations  in  a very  short  period  of 
time. 

Our  group  did  not  try  to  isolate  the  home 
economics  component  of  each  of  the  goals  and 
problem  areas.  We  did,  however,  spend  most 
of  our  time  on  trying  to  isolate  some  supple- 
mentary ideas  which  we  felt  were  not  covered 
completely  in  the  report.  These  dealt  specif i- 
call;'  with  problems  in  which  home  economics 
has  a particialar  concern.  We  reviewed  the 
complete  list  of  goals.  We  developed  some 
general  recommendations  regarding  them.  As 
an  overall  look  at  what  we  did,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  recurring  theme  was  family  and  com- 
munity, and  that  we  probably  spent  more  time 
in  trying  to  bring  that  to  your  attention  than 
we  might  have  if  we  had  had  time  to  complete 
our  review  of  this  report. 

The  report  can  not  be  a total  gmdeline  for 
home  economics  research.  In  the  future,  goals 
for  home  economics  shoiald  be  developed  simi- 
lar to  those  that  have  been  developed  for  agri- 
cialture.  However,  we  have  developed  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  place  of  home  eco- 
nomics within  agricialtural  goals.  These  follow: 

Home  econo'.nics  should  be  specifically 
written  into  goals  IV,  V,  and  IX.  In  regard  to 
Goal  DC,  A'  ja  8,  Community  Services  and 
Environment,  families  are  not  now  clearly  de- 
fined in  community  development.  Total  en. 
vironment  shoiald  be  considered  in  relation  to 
human  development;  thi./  is  complex  and  cannot 
b e adequately  attacked  in  s egm  ents . Community 
improvement,  services,  and  environment  as  an 
area  needs  to  show  more  concern  with  urban 
problems.  There  is  not  enough  emphasis  on 
the  urban  syndrome  as  it  affects  total  society. 

In  regard  to  Goals  IVandV,  home  economics 
has  an  interest  in  product  development  and 
quality  and  in  consumer  behavior  relative  to 
agriciiltural  products,  ine  need  to  preserve 


eating  qiiality  when  developing  qiiality  in  pro- 
duction (disease  resistance,  etc.),  transporta- 
tion, and  marketing  aspects  must  be  con- 
tinuously brought  forward  for  consideration. 
Consumer  education  regarding  agricialtural 
products  and  research  relevant  to  its  mean- 
ingfialness  is  another  area  for  home  economics 
research.  Do  consumers  learn  to  accept  poor 
products  because  of  lack  of  information  on 
qiiality?  Are  consumers  able  to  discriminate? 

We  woiald  encourage  greater  coordination 
between  agricialtural  extension  and  agricialtural 
research.  We  woiald  urge  more  effective  com- 
munication between  professional  areas  op- 
erating in  the  two  programs.  We  feel  a need 
for  developing  more  effective  ways  to  influence 
behavior  and  provide  the  link  betweenagricial- 
tural  interests  and  consumer  well-being. 

Under  Goal  VI,  Research  to  Provide  Knowl- 
edge to  Assist  Developing  Countries,  we  see 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  building  an  insti- 
tution in  which  research  woiald  be  a part  of 
its  responsibility,  home  economics  woialdhave 
a contribution  to  make.  One  of  the  main  points 
of  concern  is  in  regard  to  the  cooperative 
process  itself  in  working  with  foreign  insti- 
tutions. We  see  our  role  as  one  of  assisting 
other  cialtures  in  including  home  economics 
research  in  their  programs. 

Goal  VII,  Consumer  Health,  Nutrition  and 
Well-Being:  We  did  not  spend  much  time  on 
this  because  we  thought  it  had  received  con- 
siderable attention  earlier.  One  recommen- 
dation that  we  woiald  make,  however,  is  that 
family  well-being  shoiald  be  included  as  well 
as  nutritional  well-being.  That  is,  we  felt  that 
many  factors  entered  into  family  well-being 
other  than  nutrition. 

Goal  Vin,  Raise  Level  of  Living  of  Rural 
People!  In  our  opinion  the  concept  of  housing 
is  more  than  the  house*  It  encompasses  the 
total  envir;;nment--physical,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic. We  thought  that  the  interrelationships 
between  urban  and  rural  families,  their  prob- 
lems, and  their  commonalities  shoiald  be  given 
greater  attention  than  that  noted  in  the  report. 
I Moreover,  recognition  shoiald  be  given  to  the 
rural-urban  fringe. 

Goal  IX,  Improved  Community  Services  and 
Environment:  There  shoialdbe  recognition  that 
community  services  and  environment  must 
again  focus  on  the  family  as  a basic  unit  of  the 
community.  We  see  the  need  in  family  pro- 
grams for  back-up  research,  and  in  this  we 
distinguish  between  consumer  and  family.  We 
see  the  need  to  emphasise  the  family  as  a 
basis  for  planning  community  services  and 
environment  with  the  idea  of  improving  the 
quality  of  family  life.  Community  services 
and  environment  shoiald  be  designed  with  the 
idea  of  serving  families. 

We  believe  there  is  anopportunity  to  perform 
more  meaningfully  on  communications.  There 
must  be  better  ways  to  communicate  with 
people  such  as  those  in  low-income  groups. 
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We  need  to  determine  better  ways  to  measure 
effectiveness  of  training  programs  for  sub- 
professional  personnel.  In  the  future,  more 
and  more  action  programs  will  be  carried  out 
by  this  group  and  research  will  be  needed  to 
make  full  use  of  this  potential. 

In  regard  to  other  areas  in  Goal  IX  and 
under  Goal  I,  we  note  that  family  needs  and 
concerns  are  related  to  plans  for  land,  water, 
and  recreational  resources. 

Goal  X,  Basic  Research:  Home  economics 
should  be  named  specifically  as  well  as  agri* 
culture  and  forestry,  which  are  mentioned 
pror^inently  in  this  Goal. 

Our  group  makes  the  following  observations 
regarding  priorities: 

1.  Home  economics  should  place  more 
emphasis  on  Goal  IX  for  the  following  rea- 
sons; (a)  We  have  people  now  who  can  be 
put  to  work  on  this  area,  and  (b)  training 
funds  are  available  to  develop  new  person- 
nel if  some  leadership  is  developed. 

Z,  Our  second  emphasis  should  be  on 
Goal  Vin. 

We  place  importance  on  Gcals  VUI  and  IX 
in  the  next  5 years--not  because  we  don’t 
think  the  others  are  important,  but  because 
there  is  a good  possibility  of  recruiting  more 
personnel  from  other  disciplines.  For  ex- 
ample, there  might  not  be  as  much  additional 
training  required  as  in  Goal  VII.  Also,  we 
thought  that  industry  was  less  l&ely  to  do 
research  in  Areas  8 and  9 and,  therefore,  we 
should  concentrate  on  this  area.  Moreover,  it 
seemed  to  us  that  there  would  be  less  need  for 
the  construction  of  physical  facilities  such  as 
laboratories  for  these  two  goals.  The  labora- 
tory is  the  community,  so  to  speak. 

Our  group  makes  the  following  general  rec- 
omm  ei^ations : 

1.  We  suggest  that  appropriate  and  proper 
balance  of  home  economists  be  considered 
in  forming  the  various  task  forces.  We  did 
not  review  the  list  of  task  forces  to  indicate 
the  ones  to  which  home  economists  should 
be  appointed.  We  feel  that  an  implemen- 
tation of  this  recommendation  rests  with 
ESCOP  and  the  home  economics  subcom- 
mittee thereof. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  subcommittee 
of  ESCOP  look  into  the  establishment  of 
more  training  programs  for  home  econo- 
mists. We  are  ^miliar  with  training  pro- 
grams in  the  medical  and  other  fields  and 
feel  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
funds  for  training  personnel  and  developing 
manpower  for  carrying  out  these  research 
goals.  Additionally,  we  feel  that  publicity  to 
attract  people  into  this  program  might  be 
considered. 

3.  We  recommend  that  facilities  be  pro- 
vided in  keeping  with  the  plans  and  goals. 

4.  We  recommend  that  additional  task 
committees  cutting  across  agriculturallines 
be  considered.  We  recommend  that  the  list 


of  33  is  incomplete,  but  we  believe  that  it  is 
within  our  province  to  mention  some  addi- 
tional committees  that  mightbe  appropriate. 
These  include:  (a)  consumer  needs,  prefer- 
ences and  acceptability,  (b)  family-com- 
munity interaction,  {c)  family  environment, 
including  housing,  textiles,  and  clothing,  and 
(d)  a task  force  to  deal  with  personnel,  re- 
search training,  and  expanding  graduate 
programs. 

5.  We  recommend  that  a follow-up  of  this 
conference  be  planned  and  that  the  home 
economics  program  be  evaluated  in  1973. 

6.  When  a report  of  this  seminar  is  avail- 
able, we  recommend  that  it  be  reviewed  and 
that  a long-range  plan  for  home  economics 
research  similar  to  that  of  the  Long-Range 
Study  for  agriculture  be  developed- -probably 
by  the  new  Association  of  Administrators  of 
Home  Economics.  We  feel  the  need  to  take 
a look  at  the  total  home  economics  research 
contribution,  including  those  related  to  agri- 
culture. 

And  finally,  we  recognize  the  intensive  work 
and  cooperation  that  l^s  gone  into  the  Long- 
Range  Study  and  we  want  to  recognize  par- 
ticularly the  contribution  of  Dr.  Doretta  Hoff- 
man. We  also  want  to  thank  those  who  have 
made  this  seminar  possible. 

Group  D --  Dr.  Pearl  Aldrich,  Chairman 

Our  attempts  to  comprehend  the  scope  ofthe 
long-term  study  and  to  crystalize  from  it  the 
implications  for  research  in  the  areas ofhome 
economics  gave  all  of  us  a new  respect  for  the 
herculean  job  that  had  already  been  done  by  the 
parent  committee.  We  would  like  to  acknowledge 
our  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  afforded 
home  economics  to  identify  our  role  and  our 
responsibilities  in  the  total  commitment  that 
stands  out  in  this  report.  And  so  first  we  want 
to  salute  the  parent  groupandthoseofyou  here 
who  are  going  to  work  at  implementing  the 
recommendations  made  in  it. 

In  general.  Group  D,  concurred  with  the 
definition  of  Goals  VIX,  VUI,  and  IX  and  with 
the  delineation  of  related  problem  areas  perti- 
nent to  the  issues  which  have  traditionally 
been  major  concerns  of  our  several  areas  of 
specialization  and  competence.  There  was  also 
general  agreement  that  we  did  not  perceive  in 
some  of  these  problem  areas,  certain  merging 
emphases  which  should  be  reflected  if  our 
contribution  is  to  be  as  meaningful  as  it  might 
be  and  should  be  in  relation  to  the  effects  of 
economic,  social,  technological,  and  political 
changes  on  people.  So  I want  to  be  rather 
pointed  and  specific,  as  our  discussion  tended 
to  be  this  morning,  in  terms  of  our  response 
to  the  certain  goals.  We  didn't  take  them  in 
sequential  order;  we  took  them  in  the  order 
according  to  the  content  for  which  we  felt  we 
had  the  greatest  concern. 
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Our  conclusions  and  recommendations  for 
priority  on  Goal  VII  were  as  follows*  The 
highest  priority  we  assigned  to  increasing 
emphasis  on  integrating  and  interpreting  the 
existing  nutrition  knowledge,  the  acciamulating 
additional  information  on  nutritional  status, 
factors  affecting  it,  and  methods  for  modifying 
it  (problem  area  8,  Goal  VII).  We  also  caU 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  relationship 
between  area  3 of  Goal  VII  and  area  ? of 
Goal  VIII,  and  urge  a closer  relationship  than 
was  evident  to  us  in  reading  these  separate 
areas  in  Goals  VII  and  VIII.  We  also  recom* 
mend  that,  because  ofthe  implications  inherent 
in  studies  of  food  choices,  habits,  and  con- 
sumption (area  3)  for  utilization  of  research  in 
human  nutrition  and  well-being  (area  8),  proj- 
ected emphasis  for  the  combined  areas  should 
include  more  man  years  for  area  3 than  indi- 
cated in  the  report.  Some  redistribution  of 
SMY*s  between  3 and  8 would  be  desirable  in 
integrating  the  foods  and  nutrition  problem 
areas  delineated  in  the  report. 

We  further  recommend  that,  within  the 
projected  man  hours  allotted  imder  Goal  VII, 
area  4,  we  should  increase  emphasis  on  the 
problems  of  commercial  preparation.  Recog- 
nizing that  because  more  and  more  people  are 
eating  away  from  home,  we  recommend  re- 
sear directed  toward  the  safety,  nutritive 
value,  and  eating  quality  of  the  food  prepared 
and  served  in  volume  feeding  operations. 
**Eating  out**  is  increasing  every  year,  and 
we  assume  this  trend  will  continue. 

Another  ~^ecommendation  related  to  Goal  7 
was  that  a communication  be  directed  to  the 
task  force  already  appointed  in  the  area  of 
foods  and  nutrition,  urging:  that  a more  com- 
prehensive effort  be  made  to  assess  the 
nutritive  value  of  new  forms  of  foods  which 
continually  appear  on  the  market.  Their  impact 
on  nutritional  status  of  the  individual  is,  at  this 
point,  unknown.  We  know  that  new  varieties, 
new  methods  of  processing,  storage,  etc.  all 
affect  the  nutritive  quality  of  these  foods.  But 
we  know  verylittle about howmostare affected. 
Although  this  concern  may  have  been  implicit 
in  some  of  the  things  that  were  said  in  the 
report,  we  felt  that  it  needed  to  be  made  more 
pointed  than  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  in  the 
report.  We  wanted  to  give  high  priority  also 
to  area  5 under  Goal  VII  which  is  concerned 
with  clothing.  We  did  feel,  though,  that,  in  the 
report,  one  aspect  of  research  in  clothing  was 
missing--one  which  we  think  is  gaining  in 
significance  and  importance  in  our  way  of  life 
and  quality  of  living.  We  would  like  to  see 
added  in  the  sub-groups  under  area  5,  Goal  VII, 
research  in  so cio- cultural  factors  that  con- 
tribute to  consumption  patterns  of  textiles, 
fabrics,  and  apparel.  Perhaps  this  was  im- 
plied in  the  report,  but  we  wanted  to  make 
sure. 

A further  recommendation  to  Task  Force  29: 
That  research  on  variations  in  the  physiological 


needs  of  individiials  for  recommendednutrients 
be  expanded  and  correlated  with  indices  of 
health.  We  haven't  done  much,  as  you  heard 
yesterday  from  one  of  the  reports,  on  nutrition 
research  in  terms  of  individiial  needs  and 
correlating  these  specifically  with  evidence  of 
health--other  than  some  ofthe  traditional  tests 
for  levels  of  certain  constituents  in  blood  and 
urine.  We  think  there  should  be  an  effort  to 
establish  some  better  indices  for  assessing 
these  relationships. 

In  examining  Goal  VIII,  we  gave  priorities 
Brst  to  area  6 as  delineated  in  the  report, 
feeling  it  was  the  most  comprehensive  and 
related  closely  to  areas  1 through  5.  We  felt 
the  task  force  tiiat  works  on  this  should  con- 
sider combining  areas  6 and  2,  and  interrelating 
it  with  the  other  units  in  that  grouping.  Wo  felt 
that  area  6,  the  individixal  and  family  adjiist- 
ment  to  change,  touched  on  all  of  these  things 
and  that  it  was  not  simply  another  one  of  the 
list.  We  felt  research  should  focus  on  this 
more  strongly  than  was  evident  to  us  in  the 
recommendations  in  the  report. 

Then  we  went  "all  out"  and  recommended 
some  new  task  forces  which  we  think  are 
pertinent  to  the  kinds  of  knowledge  we  need. 
So  I am  presenting  these  as  major  recom- 
mendations from  our  group. 

We  recommend  establishing  a task  force 
which  would  be  concerned  with  the  communi- 
cation process  in  rural  and  urban  life  which 
would  focus  attention  on  research  designed  to 
maximize  the  impact  of  research  described 
under  goals  VII,  VIH  and  IX.  It  shoijld  also 
serve  to  increase  the  emphasis  on  and  expan- 
sion of  Goal  VHI,  problem  area  5 which  also 
has  to  do  with  communications.  We  felt  that, 
not  only  in  areas  of  concern  to  us  but  in  all 
other  areas,  this  seemed  to  be  a missing  link. 
Some  may  view  communications  in  terms  of 
action  rather  than  research,  but  we  felt  that 
research  in  communications  is  of  major  im- 
portance if  we  are  to  make  our  research 
meaningful  to  people.  More  effective  com- 
munication of  research  findings  seems  an 
important  aspect  of  this  total  report.  It  is  an 
area  in  which  we  believe  a special  task  force 
would  be  most  useful. 

We  also  recommend  a second  major  task 
force.  Human  and  Family  Development,  which 
would  be  concerned  with  the  problems  of  area 
6 under  Goal  VIII,  individual  and  family  adjust- 
ment to  change.  We  suggest  such  a task  force 
concentrate  on  area  6 as  it  relates  to  area  3, 
the  causes  and  remedies  of  poverty  among  the 
rural  people,  and  area  4,  improved  economic 
potential  of  youth  and  adults.  This  task  force 
should  be  concerned  with  the  factors  affecting 
the  processes  of  human  and  family  growth  and 
development  potential.  It  should  include  mem. 
bers  from  sociology,  consumer  economics, 
anthropology,  psychology,  human  nutrition, 
child  development,  child  psychology,  andfamily 
life. 
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We  further  recommend  a third  task  force* 
We  foiind  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  we 
should  separate  the  one  just  mentioned  and 
this  one«  or  whether  to  try  to  make  them  a 
composite.  We  decided  upon  a separation,  with 
a recommendation  that  at  the  appropriate 
planning  point,  they  interchange  ideas  and 
interrelate  objectives.  Therefore,  we  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  a third  task  force, 
Man  and  Environmental  Relationships. Itwould 
be  concerned  especially  with  problems  in 
Goal  Yin,  areas  1 through  6.  It  might  also 
touch  Goal  IX,  areas  7 and  8,  as  these  areas 
relate  to  the  needs  of  individxials  and  families. 

This  task  fore e,  Man  and  Environm ent'^1 
Relationships,  would  be  concerned  with  the 
environmental  factors  as  a means  of  expressing 
the  style  of  human  and  family  life,  and  as  a 
means  of  contributing  to  its  development*  The 
task  force  should  include  sociologists,  psy- 
chologist;£.>  economists,  housing  eiq>erts, 
specialists  in  apparel  and  home  furnishings, 
and  community  planners,  architects,  artists, 
and  engineers.  We  aren't  claiming  this  as  all 
"ours,"  but  we  are  saying  that  we  do  have  a 
very  big  stake  in  it  and  a real  contribution  to 
make. 

Another  recommendation  was  that  home 
economics  has  a contribution  to  make  to  re- 
search in  Goal  VIII,  areas  7 dZ  and  8c.  These 
have  to  do  with  such  things  as  food  stamp 
plans,  the  impact  ofmarketingtodemand,level 
of  living  of  migratory  workers'  families,  etc. 
While  these  areas  are  couched  *n  terms  of  the 
production  economist,  we  think  we  have  a real 
contribution  to  make  here  and  hope  that  we  will 
be  included  in  planning  related  to  these  areas. 

We  wi  old  also  like  to  make  a general  com- 
ment ab  ^ut  Goal  VUI.  We  see  a need  to  identify 
and  evaluate  alternative  methods  of  providing 
critical  services  to  individuals  and  families  in 
the  community  (rather  than  having  community 
planning  based  entirelyon  community  problems 
as  viewed  by  the  sociologists,  which  is  what 
the  report  seems  to  imply).  We  feel  that  we, 
too,  need  to  have  a part  here  in  terms  of 
services  that  improve  the  quality  of  family 
living. 

We  touched  on  Goals  IV  and  V less  expan- 
sively than  on  Goals  VII  and  VIII,  We  do  have 
concerns  in  these  too,  and  I would  like  to  indi- 
cate some  of  them.  Another  recommendation 
of  our  group  was  to  indicate  a desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  Goal  IV,  which  is  concerned  with 
determining  the  qxiality  characteristics  and 
the  refining  of  techniques  and  measurements 
of  qxiality  desired  by  the  consumer*  We  recom- 
mend that  home  economists  be  members  of  the 
task  forces  concerned  with  food  and  fiber 
quality  related  to  consumer  needs  and  satis- 
factions. It  appeared  to  us  that  the  research 


disciplines  delineated  in  Goal  IV  might  not 
have  thought  of  us  as  having  concern  with  the 
kinds  of  food  and  fiber  developed  until  they 
were,  in  fact,  already  on  the  market*  Reaction 
at  such  a point  seems  rather  late,  and  we  feel 
that  we  have  a meaningful  contribution  to  make 
at  an  earlier  stage* 

We  suggest  the  relationship  be  strengthened 
between  objectives  A,  B,  C,  D of  Goal  IV  and 
problem  areas  described  under  Goal  V,  area 
1,  a,  b,  c (determining  quality  characteristics 
and  refinement  of  techniques  for  their  measure- 
ment). 

We  did  not  deal  extensively  with  Goal  VI 
either.  However,  in  considering  the  rapid 
chaises  expected  in  family  systems  in  emerg- 
ing societies,  we  recommend  that  home  econ- 
omists be  included  in  the  task  force  dealing 
with  Goal  VI,  area  3,  especially  (d)  and  (e) 
subheadings  under  3.  It  is  further  recommended 
that  iiniversities  that  have  conducted  educa- 
tional programs  in  home  economics  in  other 
countries  continue  research  focusing  on  Goal 
VI,  3 d and  e.  The  problem  area  1 (f)  under 
Goal  VI  should  receive  increased  attention, 
including  emphasis  on  identifying  new  basic 
indices  of  nutritional  status. 

In  relation  to  Goal  X,  our  group  concurr  with 
the  need  for  expanding  basic  research.  It  is 
our  assumption  that  this  goal  relates  to  all  of 
the  others  as  an  undergirding  for  applied  re- 
search and  subsequent  action  programs.  We 
call  attention  to  our  special  interest  and 
competenc  e,  particularly  in  the  following  areas : 
T,  y.  dd,  ee,  ff,  gg,  ii,  jj. 

Considering  the  time  and  resources  which 
went  into  this  conference,  I think,  in  all 
fairness,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  time 
allotted  to  the  discussion  groups  to  come  up 
with  a product  equivalentinqualityand quantity 
was  very  limited.  Perhaps  I speak  for  aU 
participants  when  I say  that  <he  experience 
we've  had  during  this  seminar  might  be  com- 
pared with  combining  several  chemicals  in  a 
beaker  with  a very  stroi^  catalyst  and  then 
not  waiting  long  enough  for  the  reaction  to 
produce  the  compounds  you  expect*  1 think  we 
feel  that  the  mixture  is  still  frothing  over  the 
edge  of  the  beaker  this  afternoon. 

However  I think  this  catalysthas juststarted 
the  reaction*  I hope  the  catalyst  continues  to 
act  and  that  we  can,  indeed,  let  it  come  to  some 
kind  of  eqtiilibrium,  producing  better-defined 
end  products.  I hope  you  will  join  me  in 
recommending  that  home  economics  has  a real 
obligation  to  pursue  what  we  have  begun  here. 
This  seminar  has  provided  a useful  structure* 
I strongly  recommend  that  members  of  this 
group  continue  to  use  this  catalyst  as  we  attempt 
in  the  future  to  give  more  meaning  and  direc- 
tion to  our  research. 
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REPORTS  OF  DIRECTORS  REACTOR  PANEL 


Director  Mikell: 

The  question  as  proposed  to  us  this  after* 
noon,  as  I understand  it,  is,  "Where  do  we  go 
from  here?"  Dxiring  the  past  three  days  we 
have  been  reviewing  and  studying  the  areas  in 
which  home  economics  could  contribute  to  the 
National  Program  for  Research.  Many  stimu- 
lating ideas  and  challenges  have  been  pre- 
sented. It  is  hoped  that  these  have  fallen  on 
fertile  ears  and  will  stimulate  thought  in  the 
years  ahead. 

You  will  note  that  the  program  to  which  we 
have  devoted  o\ir  thoughts  is  a national  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  a joint  effort  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  industry.  I think  this 
fact  is  important  and  should  say  something  to 
us.  It  means  that  a joint  and  coordinated  effort 
should  prevail  wherever  and  whenever  possible. 

Yo\ir  concern  for  the  National  Program  for 
Research  is  not  completed  with  the  close  of 
this  seminar.  There  is  much  work  yet  to  I e 
done  if  you,  as  administrators,  are  to  fullfill 
home  economics'  responsibility  to  the  Long- 
Range  Study.  The  matter  of  implementation  is 
yet  to  come. 

We  have  viewed  the  program  from  a National 
level.  There  are  two  other  levels  with  \tdiich 
you  must  be  concerned,  namely— regional  and 
State.  Some  of  the  research  priorities  recom- 
mended at  this  conference  might  well  be 
developed  into  packages  suitable  for  research 
at  the  regional  level.  This  would  have  to  be 
decided  upon  after  careful  study.  1 believethat 
each  region  has  a mechanism  v^ereby  such  an 
approach  can  be  developed.  The  third  and 
most  important  level  of  concern  is  in  your 
State.  This  is  where  you  have  to  really  wrestle 
with  the  problem  of  participation.  Responsi- 
bilities to  the  constituents  of  your  State  must 
be  recognized.  Therefore,  a thorough  evalua- 
tion of  your  present  program,  the  local  needs, 
and  the  areas  of  concern  that  are  present  at 
home  must  be  given  due  consideration  before 
launching  into  additioned  programs. 

This  does  not  imply  that  you  should  return 
to  your  State,  crawl  into  a shell  and  forget  all 
of  &e  planning  and  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  at  this  seminar.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  you  can  contribute  effectively  only  to  the 
extent  of  available  personnel  and  funds.  It  is 
hoped  that  each  may  be  able  to  make  adjust- 
ments whereby  the  problems  we  have  been 
discussing  may  be  researched. 

By  establishing  priorities,  as  the  groups 
have  done  here,  one  m\ist  realize  that  there 
will  be  areas  of  concern  that  will  be  omitted 
or  receive  a low  priority.  This  may  mean  that 
some  states  that  are  proficient  in  the  low 
priority  areas  will  not  be  very  active  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  national  program  except 


possibly  at  the  local  level.  This  should  not  con- 
cern us  if  we  value  the  program  in  totality. 

There  is  one  matter  that  should  receive 
immediate  attention  and  that  is  an  inventory 
should  be  made  of  professional  competency  in 
the  various  researchable  areas  that  have  been 
established  here.  Ifsuch  personnel  are  lacking, 
some  action  should  be  taken  to  train  persons  in 
these  areas  so  that  you  will  be  ready  to  put 
into  motion  the  desired  programs  when  the  op- 
portunity arises. 

This  has  been  a most  interesting  conference, 
and  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  programing  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. It  is  hoped  that  the  recommendations 
which  have  evolved  at  this  seminar  will  be 
developed  into  packages  and  made  available  to 
those  concerned. 

Director  Kramer: 

Even  before  Margaret  Hard  sent  her  kind 
invitation  to  attend  this  significant  symposixun, 
I'd  been  seriously  considering  attending.  My 
desire  stemmed  mainly  from  two  sources.  One 
'vas  that  I had  a desire  to  return  to  Lincoln, 
the  scene  of  my  crimes.  The  other  was  to  get 
a better  insight  into  home  economics  programs 
and  the  opportunities  for  research  as  home 
economics  administrators  saw  them.  This 
latter  concern  I share  with  a great  number  of 
directors  throughout  the  country  as  witnessed 
by  the  niimber  of  my  colleagues  that  are  here 
and  have  sat  throxigh  the  entire  meetings. 
Several  of  us  have  been  asked  to  serve  as 
reactors  to  the  symposium.  Notwithstanding 
Dr.  Leverton's  allegory  or  semantics,  the  way 
things  are  said  is  important.  For  example, 
there  is  a real  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  vhat  the  directors  are  going  to  say 
this  afternoon  is  going  to  be  classified  ds 
immortal  or  simply  as  death-defying  prose. 

One  of  my  earliest  reactions  was  that  home 
economics  administrators  are  fully  capable  of 
assessing  their  own  situation  with  an  honesty 
and  a refreshing  candor  which,  I'm  aifraid,  if 
presented  in  this  fashion  by  any  director,  could 
only  be  interpreted  as  a complete  lack  of 
sympathy  and  a most  appalling  &ilure  to 
uixlerstand  the  problems  unique  to  the  dis- 
ciplines embraced  by  home  economists.  Be- 
cause as  an  agricultural  experiment  station 
director  and  an  agricultural  administrator,  I 
am  concerned  by  the  appalling  lack  of  under- 
standing of  our  own  general  university  admin- 
istration toward  the  \inique  problems  of  agri- 
culture, I would  like  for  a moment  to  relate 
your  unique  problems  with  o\irs. 

As  Dr.  Personius  has  so  ably  stated,  home 
economics  has  historically  been  identified 
with--if  notdependenton— agriculture.  In  those 
areas  where  interests  still  overlap,  there  is 
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certaitily  no  reason  why  this  bond  should  not 
be  materially  strengthened.  On  the  otherhand, 
several  speakers  have  indicated  that  there  are 
areas  which  might  be  considered  to  logically 
&11  outside  the  purview  of  agricultural  re* 
search  interests.  Here,  home  economics  should 
consider  itself  an  independent  organism  draw* 
ing  its  strength  by  tentacles  spread  into  other 
disciplines  and  o0ering  its  help  to  these  same 
disciplines  by  means  of  the  lifeline  that  these 
tentacles  offer.  I sense  from  the  excellent  and 
straight* forward  presentations  that  many  of 
you  believe  home  economics  has  emerged 
from  its  comfortable  and  cozy  little  den  of 
isolation  and  is  willing  and  ready  to  embrace 
any  discipline  which  can  be  helpful  in  meeting 
its  primarily  humanitarian  goals.  There  are 
some  good  sound  old*fashion  concepts  like: 
"Educate  a man  and  you  educate  an  individtial; 
educate  a woman  ai:d  you  educate  a family." 
That  should  stiU  pervade  your  philosophy.  But 
these  concepts  in  themselves  are  now  too 
narrow  to  represent  your  expanding  objectives 
as  you  have  displayed  in  the  past  three  days. 

'l^ere  are  certain  general  statements  which 
I feel  must  represent  at  least  a consensus  of 
the  directors. 

1.  Most  directors  are  aware  that  agriculture 
like  home  economics  has  lost**or  is 
losing**its  unique  status  both  on  the 
biological  and  on  the  political  front. 

2.  People  in  agriculture  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  being  willing  to  accept  a 
"way  of  life"  as  even  partial  compensa* 
tion  for  the  vast  investment  in  capital 
inputs  that  now  must  go  into  agricultural 
production. 

3.  Agricultural  research  has  a certainmoral 
obligation  to  those  people  who  have  been 
displaced  from  the  agricultural,  if  not  the 
rural,  scene. 

4.  The  directors  for  some  years  have  been 
actively  s e eking  ways  to  m e et  this 
"people -oriented"  obligation,  recognizing 
that  the  imminent  re-emphasis  on  produc- 
tion to  feed  a hungry  world  is  not  likely 
to  reverse  the  out-migration  of  people 
from  the  production  phases  of  agriculture. 

5.  The  directors  will  support  from  anydis- 
cipline  specific  regional  and  other  proj- 
ects which  are  well- conceived,  well- 
planned,  and  undergirded  by  a capacity 
which  provides  a reasonable  chance  of 
meeting  what  they  feel  are  their  obliga- 
tions to  human  welfare. 

6.  The  directors  will  at  least  attempt  to 
recognize  such  projects  when  they  see 
them. 

At  this  point,  it  may  appear  that  I am  pro- 
posing that  each  of  you  go  home,  stir  up  your 
staff,  write  a rash  of  projects,  deliver  them  to 
your  director  forthwith,  ask  him  to  relinquish 
bxmdles  of  money  for  their  support— and  then 
be  prepared  to  accuse  him  of  being  callous, 
edd,  cruel  and  uncomprehending.  I*m  not 


proposing  that  you  do  this.  What  I am  sug- 
gesting is  that  the  outstanding  result  of  this 
symposium  will  become  manifest  in  the  posing 
of  specific  researchable  questions  which  will 
be  stimulated  within  the  framework  of  the 
X.ong-Range  Program  now  before  us.  Last 
fall,  for  example,  each  of  the  directors  was 
asked  by  CSRS  to  respond  to  this  specific 
question.  "Assuming  that  you  have  an  anntial 
increase  in  Hatch  funds  of  $64,000  per  year  at 
your  station  for  each  of  the  next  five  years, 
vdiat  nev^  projects  will  you  undertake  at  your 
station?  Give  proposed  title,  year  to  be  ini- 
tiated, and  proposed  funding  from  the  point  of 
initiation  to  the  end  of  the  five-year  period." 
Each  director  in  answering  this  $64,000  ques- 
tion has  established  part  of  the  basis  for  the 
developing  budget  request.  Obviously,  there  is 
a reasonable  commitment  to  follow  more  or 
less  closely  those  proposals,  provided  the 
budget  request  is  granted.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  liiat  this  same  procedure  be  followed 
forborne  economics  interests.  This  can  perhaps 
be  done  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways. 

First,  take  the  concepts  that  were  developed 
here  back  home  with  you.  Get  your  staff  people 
together  and  develop  these  concepts  with  them. 
Then  use  your  staff  as  rssource  people  for 
devising  short,  concise  project  Utles  for  pro- 
posed programs  that  canbehandled  within  your 
present  or  proposed  cabilities.  Use  as  general 
guidelines,  the  recommendations  developed  in 
the  reports  of  the  four  work  session  groups 
whose  chairmen  have  reported  just  this  after- 
noon. See  that  your  own  station  director  is 
aware  of  what  you  have  developed*  Encourage 
him  to  use  it  in  the  projections  that  he  will 
have  to  make  for  use  cf  the  legislative  sub- 
committee of  ESCOP*  Follow  the  progress  of 
these  projections  through  the  legislative  de- 
liberations. Encourage  your  director  to  adhere 
to  his  commitment  in  home  economics  when 
the  vast  funds  which  this  approach  will  generate 
come  to  him  for  allocation*  Through  ^*our 
Home  Economics  Sub- Committee,  be  in  a 
position  to  suggest  the  next  area  or  areas  which 
should  be  given  special  consideration  in  the 
next  budget  request. 

I think  I need  not  repeat  the  things  that  you 
hav**  already  told  yourselves  about  what  aU 
this  will  take  by  way  of  developing  personnel 
and  capability.  You  luiow  this  better  than  any- 
one. From  the  way  in  udiich  you  have  seized 
the  initiative  in  relating  your  program  to  the 
total  program,  I am  confident  that  you. can  get 
this  job  done.  Thank  you. 

Director  Bohmont: 

It  is  my  understanding  that  I am  to  provide  a 
continuing  and  changing  source  of  information 
to  a group  of  people  who  will  respond  with 
some  type  of  reaction.  This  is  what  you  have 
been  doing  for  three  days..  It  behooves  me  to 
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not  duplicate  the  information  presented  to  you 
from  the  other  two  directors,  but  to  try  to 
simultaneously  wear  three  hats>~first,  as  the 
administrative  adviser  to  the  western  home 
economics  research  administrators;  second, 
as  the  representative  of  the  westerndirectors; 
and  third  as  a director  of  an  experiment 
station*  From  these  bases,  then,  let  me  give 
you  two  or  three  quick  points  which  I believe 
we  need  to  review, 

Each  of  you  shoxild  ask  yourselves  the 
questions  of  "what,"  "why,"  and  "how,"  I think 
' ’ what* ' has  been  ans  wer  ed,  W e do  ha ve  a national 
plan  for  agricxiltural  research.  It  is  the  first 
intense  efiort  to  organize  from  a national  view 
all  programs  that  relate  to  Department  of 
Agriculture's  effort  in  home  economics  and  its 
related  programs,  "Why"  become  perhaps 
many-faceted,  but  one  of  the  key  points  is  that 
it  does  have  a dollar  sign  or  it  does  have  re- 
sources, Because  each  of  you  represents  a 
State,  you  have  a key  and  growing  responsi- 
bility in  that  State,  in  the  region,  and  in  the 
Nation,  It  is  your  responsibility  to  make  all 
these  fit  together.  You  have  done  this. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  plan.  We  go  around 
mumbling  goals  and  PPBS,  and  all  of  the  other 
terms,  when  actually  we*ve  been  doing  this 
for  years  but  not  on  a coordinated  scale.  There 
are  several  approaches  If  this  is  to  be  ac- 
complished, One  of  the  first  is  on  the  State 
level.  We've  heard  speakers  c(  this  subject 
during  the  conference*  There  are  three  alter- 
natives to  be  considered.  You  may  throw  it 
completely  out  and  say  it  doesn't  apply,  or  you 
may  go  down  thelinecompletelyand  say  every- 
thing applies.  Third,  ycu  may  compromise, 

I am  suggesting  that  all  of  us  would  probably 
fall  into  the  category  of  compromise.  Make  the 
plan  fit  where  you  believe  it  shoxild  and  discard 
those  items  which  do  not  really  fit  into  your 
states'  responsibilities.  After  you've  reviewed 
the  plan  on  the  State  level,  it  shoxild  be  re- 
vie"/ed  for  regional  and  national  application, 
I'm  very  impressed  with  the  discussions 
during  the  conference  on  how  you  may  imple- 
ment this  on  a regional  and  national  scale.  To 
go  home  now  from  this  seminar  and  not  take 


anything  with  you  in  terms  of  the  meclianisms 
which  you  can  use  woxild  be  to  have  only  par- 
tially participated  in  this  seminar. 

After  you've  looked  at  it  from  the  State 
scale,  you  must  look  at  it  from  the  regional 
scale.  We  are  organized  as  a region.  There's 
nothing  new  to  you  in  planxiing  on  a regional 
scale,  but  I am  pointing  out  (hat  none  of  us  has 
really  accomplished  this  yet  in  terms  of  where 
our  efiorts  shoxild  be  in  1972  and  1977  in  the 
Liong-Range  Program* 

There  are  many  phases  of  this  study  that 
will  apply  to  each  of  the  home  economics  pro- 
grams and  many  will  not,  I think  we  shoxild 
determine  where  we  can  most  efiectively  apply 
our  talents  and  resources.  They  are  limitedl 
You  will  not  have  all  the  resources  needed  to 
apply  to  this  program,  I am  convinced  that  if 
we  received  everything  we  requested  in  de- 
veloping a complete  program,  we  probably 
woxildn't  know  where  to  begin  because  trained 
scientists  are  not  sufficiently  available  to  get 
the  job  done. 

After  the  evaluation  on  the  State  and  regional 
scale,  you  must  apply  this  on  a national  level* 
Perhaps  you're  the  ones  who  will  do  this.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  professional  home  econo- 
mists you  may  ormaynot  have  representatives 
through  a task-force  system*  In  every  case  you 
must  communicate  with  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  the  interests  and 
abilities  as  well  as  needs  are  adequately  re- 
flected, If  you  don't  do  this,  you  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  yourself. 

In  summary;  As  a reactor  director  or 
whatever  term  we  apply,  I think  that  the 
reaction  of  the  regional  directors  that  I repre- 
sent would  be  good  toward  these  meetings* 
This  is  the  first,  concise,  and  intense  effort 
of  planning  on  a regionetl  and  national  scale 
that  I've  seen.  This  seminar  will  be  most 
worthwhile  if  you  consider  your  own  State  plan 
first  upon  returning  home,  Ad^^ancing  from  a 
State  plan,  you  must  next  consider  a regional 
scale,  and  then  the  national  level*  Finally, 
you  must  express  the  needs  ofhome  economics 
by  communicating  with  all  related  disciplines 
to  that  Long-Range  plans  canbecome  a reality* 


CSRS  RESPONSE  TO  PANEL  REPORTS 

T,  S,  Ronningen 


Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
U,S.  Department  of  A;  '.cxilture 


I'd  like  to  refer  to  an  article  by  Theodosius 
Dobzhansky  in  a recent  issue  of  Science,  He 
said  that  we  have  optimists  and  pessimists  in 
our  country.  The  optimists  are  those  who 
believe  that  we  have  now  thebestofall  worlds. 
The  pessimists  are  those  people  who  are 
afraid  they  might  be  right.  We  have  another 
dimension*  Dobzhansky  calls  it  pessimism 


surmounted.  This  is  a more  realistic  kind  of 
optimism.  And  I think  the  discussions  we've 
had  here  today  represent  the  kind  of  optimism 
that  might  be  pessimism  surmounted.  If  we  go 
by  the  fine  summaries  we  just  heard  you  can 
not  only  surmount  pessimism— you  can  also 
surmount  confusion. 
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Getting  back  more  specifically  to  CSRS,  our 
role  is  limited  by  legislative  authorities.  Our 
history  has  shown  ti^t  whenever  we  <:eem  to 
exceed  legislative  decree,  we  End  out  about  it 
from  the  Congress. 

We  are  using  the  Long-Range  Study  as  the 
primary  basis  for  developing  budget  askings. 
This  means  you  now  have  an  input  into  our 
budget  projections,  not  only  for  1969  which  is 
being  discussed  at  the  present  time  between 
representatives  of  the  directors  and  CSRS  in 
Washington,  but  also  the  1968  budget.  WeVe 
completed  budget  hearings  in  the  Senate  and 
have  long  since  passed  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Department's  policy  review 
board.  What  is  in  the  Long-Range  Study  for 
you  has  been  part  of  this  budget  justiEcation. 
For  example,  we  were  permitted  to  ask  for 
$800,000  to  support  new  programs  for  FY 
1968.  This  is  in  addition  to  a proposed  in- 
crease of  about  $2.91  million  to  maintain 
present  program--recognizing,  of  course,  in- 
creased costs  of  doing  research.  One  of  the 
categories  that  we  highlighted  in  justifying 
our  need  for  che  $800,000  was  human  nutrition. 
We  would  have  liked  this  figure  to  be  larger, 
but  you  recognize  that  there  are  some  rather 
strong  constraints  onthe  whole  Federal  budget. 
You  should  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  legisla- 
tive restrictions  primarily  represented  by  the 
parameters  of  the  Hatch  Act.  You  aren't  in- 
volved in  the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act. 

Your  parameter  of  interest  exceeds  the 
legislative  authorities  that  we  have  at  our 
disposal  in  CSRS.  For  instance,  you  may  work 
in  the  area  of  poverty,  and youmay interest  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  supporting  certain  urban  phases  of  such  a 
study.  In  proportion,  we  can  support  the  rural 
phases.  I hope  that  you  v/Hl  consider  such 
possibilities  of  joint  effort  as  well  as  those 
which  are  related  more  closely  to  agricultural 
and  rural  development. 

I'd  also  like  to  eiq>ress  an  attitude  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Before  you  criticize  the 
Long-Range  Study  too  much  (I  don't  think  you 
will),  keep  in  mind  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  enthusiastically  accepted  this  con- 
cept. We  believe  qiiite  strongly  that  it's  not  a 
very  good  idea  not  to  consider  seriously  a 
document  that  has  received  endorsement  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

1 would  also  like  to  mention  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  will  not  use  the  Long-Range 
Study  per  se,  but  they  will  examine  the  PPBS 
(Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting  System) 
eqiiivalent  of  what's  in  &e  Long-Range  Study. 
We  are  building  "cross-walks"  from  the  Long- 
Range  Study  to  PPBS  eqmvalent  categories. 
This  permits  us  to  keep  the  Long»Range  Study 
projections  as  stable  as  possible,  changing  it 
only  in  the  interests  of  science  and  not  in  the 
interests  of  changing  political  idews.  We  will 
try  to  get  the  essence  of  what  you're  planning 
to  do,  hope  to  do,andneedtodo  into  the  proper 


channels  that  can  be  recognized  by  the  PPBS 
people. 

PPBS  has  a lot  of  complications,  but  I think 
it  has  one  central  characteristic.  It  can  show 
how  government  can  get  the  most  from  its 
money.  It  means  cost-benefit  ratios,  how 
return  can  be  maximized  for  expenditure  of 
dollars.  In  some  cases,  one  cannot  measure 
benefits  in  dollar  amo  ts,  so  cost-benefit 
ratios  can't  be  calculated.  In  such  instances, 
we  can  ask;  How  can  we  accomplish  goals  at 
least  cost? 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  facts  that  I can 
think  of  is  that  the  Long-Range  Studypreceded 
PPBS  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Let's 
consider  what  may  have  happened  if  it  had  been 
the  other  way  around.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  largely  action-oriented.  Re- 
search is  a small  part  of  the  $6  billion  budget 
of  the  Department.  If  PPBS  had  started  first, 
then  research,  being  a minor  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, may  have  had  to  accept  some  charac- 
teristics that  were  primarily  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  action  programs.  Butbecause 
the  study  did  exist,  and  because  it  was  done  well, 
the  Department  had  a basis  for  accepting  it. 

Let  us  consider  the  Congress— the  source  of 
Federal  appropriations.  It  would  be  nice  if  I 
could  say  that  the  Congress  had  fully  accepted 
the  Long-Range  Study.  They  have  received  it, 
but  they  have  given  us  no  official  report  as  to 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  However,  we  are 
optimistic  that  they  will  find  it  useful  and 
sound. 

Now,  what  of  the  future?  The  directors  who 
have  preceded  me  have  outlined  most  of  the 
relevant  points.  1 do  want  to  emphasize  the 
relationship  between  the  meaning  of  precom- 
mitment and  meaning  of  action  which  will 
result  after  precommitment  is  made.  Unless 
there  is  a resemblance  between  precommit- 
ment and  ultimate  allocations,  it  might  be 
embarrassing  to  justify  further  increases  for 
programs. 

As  Director  Bohmont  pointed  out,  there  are 
going  to  have  to  be  some  changes  in  the  pro- 
jections in  recognition  of  individual  State  needs 
and  the  patterns  of  research  capabilities  among 
the  State  stations.  But,  there's  a diEerence 
between  legitimate  mo<^ication  and  complete 
disregard  for  a general  plan  of  precommit- 
ment. 

It  is  not  who  is  permitted  to  do  vhat  under 
the  general  permissibility  of  this  Long-Range 
Study,  but  who  can  do  what  best.  Generally, 
the  bast  research  represents  least  cost  per 
unit  of  progress.  However,  I think  that  you 
need  a mix  between  idealism  to  compile  the 
best  possible  national  pattern  or  blueprint  and 
realism,  the  best  use  of  existing  and  ei^ected 
resources--personal,  physical,  etc.— at  each 
location.  Implicit  also  is  relevance  of  the 
research  proposed  to  the  problems  that  exist 
in  each  State  or  region,  and  aggregatively 
throughout  the  nation. 
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You  should  provide  very  strong  and  effective 
justification  for  the  increases  that  arealready 
proposed  in  the  Long-Range  Study.  You  may 
well  justify  changes  or  additions  to  the  in- 
creases shown  in  the  Long-Range  Study  projec- 
tions, However,  I believe  it‘s  easier  to  justify 
an  increase  already  projected  than  to  start 


anew.  These  are  some  of  the  issues  we  see  at 
the  Federal  level.  The  State  inputs  are  fully 
as  important.  Research  proposals  must  come 
from  the  scientists,  many  of  whom  are  in  the 
States.  You,  who  are  State  researchers  must 
represent  their  inspiration  as  well  as  ac- 
comodate to  a national  plan  for  research. 


CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 
H.  R‘,  Fortmann 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 


I couldn^t  help  being  extremely  impressed 
with  the  reports  of  the  four  chair-ladies  con- 
cerning the  deliberations  of  the  four  work 
groups.  Clearly,  there  is  a job  yet  to  be  done 
with  these  reports.  A job  of  sorting.  A job  of 
consolidation,  evaluation,  and  recorxiliationof 
the  recommendations,  ^me  of  the  recom- 
mendations are  contradictory;  all  are  worth 
your  very  thoughtful  consideration.  There  is  a 
job  of  implementing  these  recommendations. 
This  boils  down  to  the  challenge  of  producing 
a product  that  has  utility,  I don't  know  if  an 
economist  would  use  marginal  value  or  some 
other  term.  You  must  develop  a product  which 
is  sufficiently  attractive  that  it  will  sell.  You 
know  the  market.  This  will  be  a carefully 
considered,  carefully  planned,  carefully  con- 
structed, „nd  eloquently  presented  total  pro- 
gram of  research  for  home  economics. 

There  has  been  a little  confusion  about 
terminology,  a part  of  which hasbeendispelled 
during  these  three  days.  Dr.  Leverton  referred 
to  one  cause  of  this  confusion.  It's  partly  due 
to  a proliferation  of  terminology  for  the  same 
things  but  also  partly  because  we  are  dealing 
in  new  dimensions.  I hope  we  will  always  be 
dealing  with  new  dimensions  which  are  just  a 
little  strange  and  a little  uncomfortable  to  us* 
If  we  deal  only  with  well-known,  well-under- 
stood, and  the  very  comfortable,  we  will.  I 
think,  have  ceased  to  fulfill  our  functions  as 
s cientis  t-ad  minis  trator  s . 

I have  a couple  other  random  thoughts.  If 
self  analysis,  planning,  and  coordination  of 
research  using  agricultural  experiment  station 
funds  or  USDA  funds  has  value,  it  seems  to  me 
self-evident  that  a similar  consideration  of 
the  total  program  of  home  economics  research, 
disregarding  entirely  the  source  of  funds, 
should  be  equally  valuable.  Your  consideration 
directed  toward  the  discovery,  the  enunciation, 
the  definition  of  researchable  problems,  and 
the  compilation  of  these  into  meaningful, 
comprehensible,  manageable  packages  will  do 
just  that*  Look  at  your  problems  and  define 
them.  Talk  about  the  research.  Then  talk  about 
where  you  are  going  to  do  it.  And  then  present 
your  case  to  get  the  funds  to  do  the  job. 

A couple  of  times  during  our  group  discus- 
sion, I felt  there  still  lingered  a little  con- 
fusion over  research  priority.  Priority  is  not 


indicated  by  the  numbers  of  people  that  are 
involved  or  are  going  to  be  committed  to  a 
research  program.  Priority  is  dependent  upon 
the  importance  and  the  significance  of  the 
problems  that  are  to  be  researched.  We  should 
assign  or  recommend  '^he  use  of  only  as  many 
scientists  as  are  required  to  efficiently  proceed 
toward  the  solution  of  a problem.  If  2 people 
are  enough,  the  problem  may  be  just  as  im- 
portant as  a problem  that  requires  200  or 
2,000.  fused  the  simple  example  this  morning 
of  the  railroad  train.  There  may  be  just  one 
engineer  but  three  conductors  a]^  brakemen, 
etc.,  but  the  one  engineer  is  justas  vital  as  the 
three,  or  whatever  the  number  maybe. 

In  foreign  development  and  research  directed 
toward  helping  emerging  nations,  weneedtodo 
some  research  on  the  kind  oftraining  needed  to 
provide  the  scientists  who  can  effectively  do 
the  job  that  is  to  be  done.  I am  not  sure  that 
the  present  training  of  scientists  is  providing 
the  kind  of  individiials  who  can  do  the  job 
under  the  conditions  that  exist  where  the  most 
critical  problems  confront  us.  There  is  a kind 
of  specialized  indoctrination  necessary  in 
addition  to  our  regular  programs  to  train 
scientists  for  some  of  these  jobs. 

I would  not  consider  spoiling  the  perfect  title 
Trienah  Meyers  used  for  her  talk.  But  if  I 
could  borrow  those  words,  I'd  say  we  need  to 
do  a better  job  of  helping  those  who  would 
"help  them  help  themselves.’* 

I will  close  with  a repeat  of  what  I and  many 
other  people  have  said  many  times.  It  was 
stated  yesterday  in  one  of  the  talks.  We  cannot 
afford  the  Itncury  of  unnecessary  duplicationof 
research.  Given  the  constraint  of  the  limited 
resources  now  available,  you  must  really  give 
serious  considerationto  developing  a procedure 
by  which  you  can  determine  where  you  canbest 
do  a given  piece  of  research  to  solve  a given 
problem,  ^ 

I told  Dr.  Minden  and  Dr.  Odland  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  I attempt  to  sum- 
marize what  went  on  in  this  conference  during 
these  three  days.  What  I would  say  would  be 
said  less  well  than  the  speakers  said  it.  I would 
probably  do  an  injustice  to  their  presentation. 

That’s  why  I commend  your  attention  and  your 
very  serious  consideration  to  the  proceedings 
that  will  emerge  from  this  conference. 
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APPENDIX 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  RESEARCH  SUB-COMMITTEE 

(Presented  at  the  May,  1967  meeting  of  the  Experiment  Station  Committee  on  Organization 
and  Policy  by  Margaret  Hard,  Washington  State  University) 

I,  Home  Economics  Responsibility  in  "A  National  Program  of  Research  for  Agriculture,"  Home 
Economics  research  responsibility  falls  mainly  under  Goals  IV,  V,  VII,  VIII,  IX  and  X, 
Recommendations  under  each  goal  can  be  used  as  guidelines  by  appropriate  task  force  or  by 
regional  planning  groups  of  home  economics  research  administrators, 

A,  Goal  iVt  Product  Development  and  Quality 

The  greatest  impact  can  be  made  in  research  related  to  the  quality  of  food  products  for 
better  consumer  acceptability.  Without  the  home  economics  orientation,  research  in  this 
area  will  fall  short  of  the  objectives  as  stated. 

It  is  recommended  that: 

1)  High  priority  be  given  to  research  concerned  with  the  level  of  quality,  both  edible  and 
nutritional,  in  new  foods  and  fbodproducts  and  in  the  maintenance  of  quality  during  the 
marketing  cycle, 

2)  The  relationship  be  strengthened  between  objectives  A,  B,  C,Dof  Goal  IV  and  the 
problem  areas  tmder  Goal  IV,  Area  1,  a,  b,  c (determining  quality  characteristics 
and  the  refining  techniques  for  their  measurement), 

B,  Goal  V:  Efficiency  in  the  Marketing  System 

Behavioral  scientists  working  in  home  economics  can  make  significant  contributions  to 
areas  1,  6 and  8:  Improvement  of  grades  and  standards;  supply,  demand  and  price  analy- 
sis; development  of  domestic  markets  for  farm  products. 

Concern  was  expressed  for  the  need  to  identify  and  evaluate  alternate  methods  of  pro- 
viding critical  services  essential  to  individiials  and  families  when  situations  in  the  home 
make  services  unavailable  which  are  normally  provided  by  family  members  or  the  indi- 
vidual (note  relation  to  Goal  IV-8), 

C,  Goal  VI;  Expand  Exports  and  Assist  Developing  Countries 

Current  contributions  by  home  economists  to  this  goal  may  be  realized  within  the  broad 
context  by  promoting  economic  development  in  developing  countries  through  technical' 
assistance  and  food  aid  programs. 

However,  it  is  realized  that  in  a comprehensive  approach  to  the  total  home  economics 
research  program  essentially  all  national  goals  for  home  economics  may  be  extended  to 
apply  to  needs  of  other  countries  regardless  of  cultural  or  technological  differences 
which  may  prevail. 

Careful  study  may  indicate  ways  in  which  research  and  training  programs  may  be  pro- 
moted within  and  by  developing  countries  to  meet  the  total  social  and  economic  needs  of 
these  countries. 

Current  and  projected  national  commitments  for  international  assistance  require  the 
utilization  of  cumulated  e:q>erience  along  with  new  approaches  for  funding,  personnel  and 
cooperative  resource  development  among  and  between  universities , governmental  agencies,  - 
foundations  and  private  enterprise. 

Specific  comments  included: 

1)  Universities  that  have  conducted  educational  (home  economics)  programs  in  other 
countries,  conduct  research  focusing  on  Vl-3,  d and  e (the  most  elective  ways  of 
choosing,  developing  and  training  native  research  personnel  to  staff  the  country's 


agricviltural  research  and  teaching  program;  evaluation  of  educational  programs  to 
provide  information  on  production  practices^  nutrition^  healthy  sanitation^  housing  and 
techniques  of  leadership  development).. 

2)  Research  directed  toward  identification  of  basic  indices  of  nutritional  status  (Vl-f)  be 
emphasized. 

D.  Goal  Vn:  Consumer  Health,  Nutrition  and  Well-Being 

Goal  vn  (and  vm)  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  philosophy^  research  competence  and 

potential  in  home  economics.  The  specific  problem  areas  in  which  home  economists  have 

responsibility  include: 

1)  Food  products  free  from  toxic  residues 

2)  Protection  of  food  supplies  from  harmfvil  microorganisms  and  naturally  occurring 
toxins 

3)  Food  choices,  habits  and  consumption 

4)  Home  and  commercial  preparation  of  food 

5)  Selection  and  care  of  clothing  and  household  textiles 

6)  Human  nutritional  well-being 

It  is  recommended  that: 

1)  Highest  priority  be  givenproblemarea  8 (humannutrilional  well-being)  with  incre?.sing 
emphasis  on  integrating  and  interpreting  existing  knowledge,  as  well  as  accumulation 
of  additional  information  on  nutritional  status  and  factors  affecting  and  methods  of 
modifying  nutritional  status. 

2)  Studies  be  increased  on  variations  in  physiological  needs  of  individuals  for  recom- 
mended nutrients  plus  expanded  studies  of  individiial  intake  correlated  with  indices  of 
health. 

3)  Critical  needs  for  essential  information  be  reviewed  and  expanded  over  and  above  the 
problems  outlined  in  the  longrange  report. 

4)  VII- 3 and  VTII-2  be  more  closely  related  to  VQ-8. 

5)  Because  of  implications  of  VlI-3  (studies  of  food  choices,  habits  and  consumption)  for 
utilization  of  research  in  vn-8,  increased  emphasis  in  these  two  areas  shovild  include 
more  SMY  in  VII- 3 in  1972  than  shown  in  the  report. 

6)  Within  the  projected  man-years  allotted  to  Vn-4,  increased  emphasis  shovild  be  placed 
on  problems  of  commercial  preparation.  This  area  shovildbe  interrelated  with  8 and  3. 

7)  A more  comprehensive  effortshouldbe  made  to  assess  the  nutritive  value  of  new  forms 
of  foods  as  they  appear  on  the  market  and  their  impact  on  nutritional  status. 

8)  Another  problem  area  (f)  be  addeds  study  of  the  socio-cviltural  and  psychological  fac- 
tors contributing  to  consumption  patterns  of  apparel. 

E.  Goal  Vni:  Raise  Level  of  Living  of  Rural  People 

Ik>me  economics  responsibility  and  competence  include  the  following  problem  areas: 

1)  Housing  needs  of  families 

2)  Family  decision  making  and  financial  management 

3)  Causes  and  remedies  of  poverty 

4)  Improvement  of  economic  potential  of  Individuals 
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5)  Communication  process  in  rural  life  | 

6)  Individual  and  family  adjustment  to  change 

7)  (d-2)  Improvement  in  the  level  of  living  and  working  conditions  of  seasonal  and  migra* 
tory  workers, 

8)  (c)  Determination  of  the  impact  on  program  costs,  food  consumption  and  farm  income 
of  supplementary  food  distribution  programs 

It  is  recommended  that: 

1)  High  priority  be  given  this  goal  as  a whole  with  greatest  emphasis  being  placed  on  re- 
search in  the  combined  areas  of  Z and  6 and  v/ith  secondary  emphasis  on  1,  3,  4 and  5 1 

as  they  relate  to  areas  Z and  6.  j 

! 

Z)  Recognition  be  given  the  rural -urban  fringe  problems  and  the  interrelationship  be-  | 

tween  urban. rural  families  and  their  problems*  i 

3)  The  concept  of  housing  research  be  broadened  - it  encompasses  the  total  environ- 
ment (physical,  social  and  economic)  not  only  the  house  per  se. 


4)  Home  economists  be  involved  in  VlII-7  (d-3)  and  VHI-8  (c)  in  cooperation  with  other 
specialists  although  not  recommended  as  high  priority  research, 

F,  Gcal  IX:  Improve  Community  Services  and  Environment 


It  is  recommended  that: 

1)  Families  be  more  clearly  defined  in  community  development;  their  needs  are  related 
to  plans  for  use  of  land,  water  and  recreational  resources, 

Z)  Total  environment  be  considered  in  relation  to  human  development, 

3)  More  emphasis  be  given  the  urban  syndrome, 

4)  More  recognition  be  given  the  rural-urban  interaction, 

5)  The  family  should  be  the  basis  for  planning  community  services, 

6)  Research  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  training  programs  for  sub- 
prof ess  ional  personnel,  e.g,  school  lunch  and  day-care  programs, 

G,  Goal  X:  Basic  Research 

It  is  recommended  that: 

1)  Home  economics  be  included  in  this  goal  along  with  agriculture  and  forestry, 

Z)  Home  economic  research  administrators  and  experiment  station  administrators  en- 
courage scientists  to  pursue  more  studies  classified  as  basic  research, 

3)  Continued  efforts  be  made  in  the  areas  designated  t,  y,  aa,  ee,  ff,  gg,  hh,  ii,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  dd  and  jj, 

n.  More  specific  priorities  among  goals  should  be  set  up  at  the  regional  and  state  levels, 

III,  Task  Forces 

It  is  recommended  that: 

1)  Home  economists  be  assigned  to  task  forces  concerned  with  food  and  fiber  qualities  as 
they  relate  to  consumer  needs  and  satisfaction  as  well  as  to  other  appropriate  task  forces 
such  as  those  dealing  with  food  safety,  food  and  nutrition,  rural  development  and  other 
consumer  problems. 


Z)  Home  economists  be  involved  at  the  beginning  of  the  considerations  of  a given  task  force 
and  not  brought  in  for  a narrowly  defined  segment. 

3)  A task  force  be  established  relating  to  the  commxinication  process  in  rural-urban  life 
which  will  focus  attention  on  researchdesigned  to  maximize  the  impact  of  Goals  VU*  VIU| 
and  IX  through  an  increased  emphasis  and  expansion  of  Goal  VHI-5. 

4)  A task  force  be  established  on  "Quality  of  family  living  and  adjustment  to  change"  to  co- 
ordinate the  objectives  of  Goals  VII*  VIII  and  IX  as  they  relate  to  a better  understanding 
of  family  life.  Research  problems  delineated  by  this  task  force  woiild  support  the  action 
programs  within  USDA  and  the  states*  e.g.*  Home  Economics  Extension  and  the  Farm  and 
Home  Administration. 

5)  Home  economics  personnel  on  task  forces  shoiild  use  regional  technical  committees  as 
resource  people;  that  additional  regional  committees  be  appointed  as  needed  with  rep- 
resentation from  extension  where  feasible. 

IV.  The  Association  of  Administrators  of  Home  Economics  (AAHE)  shoiild  arrange  for  a similar 

report  for  the  total  home  economics  research  program  including  the  goals  related  to 

agriciilture. 

V.  A task  force  shoiild  be  established  probably  by  AAHE  to  encourage  training  of  research 

personnel. 

A.  Emphasis  be  given  to  providing  scientists  for  the  problems  involved  in  "quality  of  living" 
research*  both  as  related  to  numbers  of  people  and  quality  of  training. 

B.  Extension  of  trainee  grants  similar  to  those  already  established  in  the  medical  field. 

VI.  Home  Economics  research  programs  must  be  developed  to  meet  the  challenges: 

1)  Researchers  must  have  strong*  sound  bases  in  arts  and  sciences  as  well  as  depth  in 
specialization.  All  possible  steps  will  have  to  betaken  to  encourage  capable  young  peoj^e 
to  adequately  prepare  themselves  for  research  positions  in  the  future.  The  projections 
for  personnel  will  require  attention  of  administrators  andfaciilty  to  inspire  \indergraduate 
and  graduate  students  to  prepare  themselves  with  all  possible  speed  for  the  opportunities 
that  will  clearly  be  available  to  them.  We  must  train  new  generations  of  scientists. 

Z)  Home  economics  research  facility  will  need  to  take  steps  to  enhance  theL*  pres^..t  com- 
petencies in  all  possible  ways  so  that  they  can  become  more  effective  research  workers 
in  leadership  positions.  Research  faculty  must  be  enlarged  and  strengthened  — quality 
and  effectiveness  of  research  productivity  can  be  no  better  than  the  scientific  community 
■ of  which  we  are  a part, 

3)  Administrators  of  home  economics  programs  will  have  to  take  greater  responsibility  to 
encourage  faculty  to  realize  the  importance  of  research  and  to  take  steps  to  provide 
time  for  doing  research  along  with  teaching.  Release  time  for  research  will  need  to  be 
and  integral  part  of  staff  members'  appointment. 

4)  Administrative  support  is  imperative  and  qualified  research  projects  must  be  expediently 
processed  with  adequate  initial  and  continued  financial  support. 

5)  Closer  coordination  is  required  between  research*  teaching*  and  extension.  All  faculty 
involved  in  home  economics  research  will  need  to  find  ways  to  coordinate  all  possible 
interests  in  the  research  project  . . . \miversity*  government  and  industry.  Greater 
emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  cooperation  with  industry*  an  aspect  we  have  given  little 
attention. 

6)  Research  is  an  intellectual  quest  for  knowledge  — and  we  as  administrators  have  the 
responsibility  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  individual  research  worker*  staff*  or  student* 
from  outside  pressures  that  might  hinder  this  freedom. 

7)  Strong  research  programs  develop  when  the  university  has  special  competencies  in  a 
certain  field  of  endeavor.  Each  of  us  must  assess  our  own  programs,  evaluate  our 
strengths,  and  be  willing  to  set  forth  priorities.  We  cannot  all  have  centers  of  excellence 
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in  all  areas.  Evaluation  of  research  in  progress  and  that  being  considered  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Priorities  of  work  to  be  done  and  in  progress  will  have  to  be  established  since 
faculty  time  and  monetary  support  for  research  are  not  available  in  amounts  that  are  un- 
limited. 

8)  Vigorous  and  imaginative  approaches  to  interdepartmental  cooperative  researchneeds  to 
be  encouraged  and  implemented.  We  have  been  modest  about  our  accomplishment  of  the 
past.  We  talk  too  much  to  each  other  and  not  enough  to  other  scientists  in  the  field.  We 
have  expertise  to  offer  each  other. 

9)  A comprehensive  home  economics  research  program  will  require  financial  support  from 
government  agencies,  private  foundations,  and  industry  as  well  as  experiment  station 
support  --  and  the  largest  proportion  has  been  experiment  station  support,  for  which  we 
are  grateful. 

10)  Research  results  in  the  files  of  the  scientists  add  nothing  to  public  knowledge.  There  is  an 
urgency  to  publishing  proven  results  without  delay.  Increased  attention  will  have  to  be 
given  by  both  administrative  and  research  workers  to  the  publishing  of  research  findings. 
Too  often  this  aspect  of  research  is  overlooked  or  delayed  so  that  the  progress  in  the 
field  is  adversely  affected. 

Vn.  A follow-up  conference  should  be  held  in  3-4  years. 


NUTRITION  RESEARCH  SUPPORTED  BY  OUTSIDE  GRANTS^ 


I*  Research  Grants 
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A,  Federal  Agencies 

1.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

(1)  Nutritional  properties  of  Hydrogenomonus  eutropa 

(2)  Mineral  protein  and  caloric  requirements  for  man 

(3)  Nutritional  requirements  and  breeding  behavior  of  Perognathus 

(4)  Environmental  effects  upon  cellular  auto  oxidation 

(5)  Bone  density  instriimentation 

(6)  Measurement  and  interpretation  of  bone  density 

(7)  Effect  of  restricted  movement  upon  protein  metabolism  and  body  composition 

(8)  Biochemical  changes  in  hibernating  animals 

(9)  Project  not  stated 

2.  National  Institutes  of  Health 

(1)  Effects  of  dietary  carbohydrates  on  lipid  metabolism  in  rats 

(2)  Functioning  of  B vitamins  in  relation  to  the  intake  of  other  nutrients 

(3)  Effect  of  amino  acid  deficiencies  upon  stimulated  secretion  of  digestive  enzymes 

(4)  Effect  of  protein  on  serum  albumin  turnover 

(5)  Studies  of  body  composition 

(6)  Role  of  conjugated  proteins  in  cellular  metabolism 

(7)  Effect  of  hormones  on  tissue  lipid  composition 

(8)  Characterization  of  radioprotective  factor  in  alfalfa 

(9)  Cholesterol  injury  in  guinea  pigs  and  other  mammals 

(10)  Studies  on  the  nutrition  of  micrometazoa 

(11)  Metabolism  of  folic  acid  and  vitamin  B\2 

(12)  Nutrition  of  pure-cultured  Annelid 

(13)  Vitamin,  mineral,  and  growth  factor  requirements  for  smalllaboratory  animals 

(14)  Characterization  and  isolation  of  lecithins 

(15)  Utilization  of  protein  by  adolescent  boys 

(16)  Biological  mechanisms  of  radiation  damage 

^ This  list  Is  a supplement  to  the  paper  titled, 'Human  Nutrition  Requirements  and  Nutritional  Status,"  by  Clara  A. 
Storvick,  Oregon  State  University, 
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(17)  Evaluation  of  lipids  and  related  nutrients 

(18)  Thiaminase  in  Hawaiian  fish 

(19)  Relationship  of  arachidonic  acid  of  serum  lipids  to  resistance  and  susceptibility  to 
naturally  occurring  aortic  atherosclerosis 

(20)  Biological  functions  of  vitamin 

(21)  Synergistic  effect  of  heated  fat  on  a carcinogen 

(22)  Study  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  heat  damage  of  oils 

(23)  Cholesterol*Uporotein  metabolism  in  atherosclerosis 

(24)  Function  of  fatty  acid  isomers  in  serum  components 

(25)  Utilization  of  essential  amino  acids  by  man 

(26)  Utilization  of  delayed  amino  acid  supplements 

(27)  Effects  of  source  of  carbohydrate  on  sedentary  and  exercised  rats  fed  diets  high  or 

low  in  fat 

(28)  Biochemical  changes  associated  with  threonine  imbalance  in  rats 

(29)  Effect  of  obesity  and  weight  reduction 

(30)  Effect  of  feeding  cycad 

(31)  Amino  acid  imbalance  in  microorganisms 

(32)  Evaluation  of  cereal  proteins  for  man 

(33)  Amino  acid  balance 

(34)  Nature  of  endogenous  nitrogen 

(35)  Ascorbic  acid  and  micropolysaccharide  synthesis 

(36)  Biochemical  role  of  the  essential  fatty  acids 

(37)  Electrolyte  and  pyridoxine  metabolism  during  pregnancy 

(38)  Phospholipid  metabolism  in  relation  to  cell  division 

(39)  Measurement  and  interpretation  of  bone  density 

(40)  Bone  density  to  assess  mineral  status 

(41)  Mucopolysaccharides  and  celltilar  lipoproteins  in  vitamin  E 

(42)  Stilfur  compounds  of  ceDtilar  lipoproteins 

(43)  Eliergy  costs  in  preadolescent  children 

(44)  Nutritional  factors  in  carcinogenesis 

(45)  Vitamin  Bg  metabolism  in  man 

(46)  Magnesium  and  potassium  metabolism  in  atherogenesis 

(47)  Nutritional  studies  on  vitamin  Bg 

(48)  Project  not  stated 

(49)  Pyridoxine  and  sterol  metabolism 

(50)  Influence  of  dietary  protein  on  carotene 

3,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

(1)  Socioctiltural  fact'>rs  and  food  habits 

(2)  Operation  Head  Start  evaliiation 

4,  Department  of  Interior  (Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries) 

(1)  Missouri  reservoir  fisheries  product  development  and  evaluation 

5.  National  Science  Foundation 

(1)  Mucopolysaccharides  and  celltilar  lipoproteins  in  vitamin  E 

(2)  Eqmpment  for  research 

(3)  Use  of  computers  in  searching  out  nutritional  interrelationships 
B.  Non-federal  organizations 

1,  Nutrition  Foundation 

(1)  Glutamic -pyruvic  transaminase  activity  and  apo  enzyme  levels  in  maternal  and  fetal 

tissues  of  rats  fed  different  levels  of  pyridoxine 

(2)  Amino  acid  nutrition  of  the  gmnea  pig  and  protein  and  energy  under  nutrition  of  the 

guinea  pig 

(3)  Ascorbic  acid  metabolism  in  reproduction 

(4)  Ltipld  and  nicotinic  acid  interrelationships  in  human  blood  fractions 

2,  Commxmity  Chest  Funds 

Project  not  stated 
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3,  Corn  Products  Co. 

(1)  Sertim  alpha -tocopherol  levels  in  40-60  year  old  adults  on  self-selected  diets  with 
and  without  an  increased  level  of  polyunsaturated  fat 

4,  Florida  Citrus  Association 

(1)  Vitamin  C nutrition  of  school  children 

5,  Missouri  Conservation  Commission 

(1)  A study  of  the  acceptability  of  Missouri  fish 

6,  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association 

(1)  Nitrogen  and  sulfur  compounds  in  urine  of  boys  with  motor  dysfunction 

7,  National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board 

Project  not  stated 

8,  National  Vitamin  Foundation 

(1)  Biochemical  status  of  certain  population  groups 

9,  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 
Project  not  stated 

10,  Special  Dairy  Industry  Board 

Project  not  stated 

11,  State  Health  Departments 

(1)  Nutritional  status  during  adolescent  pregnancy 

12,  State  Heart  Associations 

(1)  Effect  on  cardio-pulmonary  lipid  structures  of  exposure  to  nitrogen  dioxide 

(2)  Factors  affecting  rate  of  fatty  acid  oxidation 

(3)  Influence  of  vitamin  A and  hormones  on  mucopolysaccharide  metabolism  in  rat 
cardiovascular  tissue 

(4)  Project  not  stated 

13,  Univer&j.<,/  Funds 

a.  General  Research  Fxmds 
(!)  Project  not  specified 

b.  Graduate  Research  Committee 

(1)  Studies  of  nutritional  disorders  and  malabsorption  in  Colombia 

(2)  Study  of  congenital  anomalies  in  folic  acid  deficiency  in  rats 

(3)  Amino  acid  imbalance  in  microorganisms 

c.  Research  Foundation 

(1)  Role  of  single  cell  proteins  in  human  nutrition 

d.  State  University  Medical  and  Biological  Funds 

(1)  Lipid  composition  changes  in  various  tissues  during  the  development  of  vitamin 
deficiency 
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e*  University  Faculty  Grant 

(1)  Fatty  acid  oxidation  in  biotin  deficient  rats 


f*  University  Research  Fotindation 


(1)  Investigation  of  enzyme  and  tissue  changes  as  affectedby  interactions  of  dietary 

protein  and  magnesium 

(2)  Relation  between  tissue  and  urinary  levels  of  carnitine  and  related  compotinds 

as  a parameter  of  growth 


14,  Upjohn  International 


(1)  Collaborative  program  on  nutritional  anemias  with  School  of  hiedicine  in  Colombia, 
South  America 


15,  Watumull  Fotindation 


(1)  Proximate  analysis  and  fatty  acid  and  cholesterol  composition  of  250  Hawaiian  foods 


n.  Training  Grants 


A,  National  Institutes  of  Health 


1,  Amino  acids  and  lipids  in  rat  tissues 


2,  Cholesterol  biosynthesis:  specific  fatty  acid  effect 


3,  Xanthine  oxidase  and  free  amino  acids  in  rat  tissues 


4,  Lipid  metabolism 


5,  Congenital  anomalies  in  folic  acid  deficiency  in  rats 


6,  Magnesium -vitamin  D interrelations 


7,  Bone  density  to  assess  mineral  status 


8,  Dietary  habits  of  children  with  cystic  fibrosis 


9,  Food  habits  of  low  income  families 


B,  National  Science  Fotindation 


1,  Summer  science  training  program  for  high  ability  students 

2,  Use  of  computers  in  searching  out  nutritional  interrelationships 


C,  Office  of  Economic  Opportuniti 


1,  Regional  training  program  in  developing  and  conducting  in-service  training  for  staff 


D,  USPHS  (Children’s  Bureau) 


1,  Graduate  training  program  in  Public  Health  Nutrition 
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PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS 


PEARL  J,  ALDRICH,  Associate  Dean,  College 
of  Home  Economics,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, East  Lansing. 

AGNES  L,  ARTHAUD,  Assistant  Director, 
Extension  Administration,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

J,  M,  BEATTIE,  Assistant  Director,  Ohio 
Agricxiltural  Research  and  Development 
Center,  Wooster. 

DALE  W,  BOHMONT,  Director,  Agricxiltural 
Experiment  Station,  University  of  Neva  da, 
Reno. 

L.  R.  BOSTIAN,  Assistant  Director,  Agricxil- 

tural  Experiment  Station,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison. 

MARGARET  BOYD,  Head,  Division  of  Home 
Economics,  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie. 

MARJORY  BROOKS,  Director,  School  of  Home 
Economics,  Montana  State  University, 
Bozeman. 

GEORGE  M,  BROWNING,  Regional  Direc- 
tor, North  Central  Agricxiltural  Experi- 
ment Stations,  Iowa  State  University, 
Ames. 

M.  T,  BUCHANAN,  Regional  Director,  Western 

Agricxiltural  Experiment  Stations,  Wash- 
ington State  University,  Pullman. 

T.  C.  BYERLY,  Administrator,  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

GWEN  J.  BYMERS,  Professor,  Household 
Economics  and  Management,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  New  York, 

ALMA  BETH  CLARK,  Director,  School  of 
Home  Economics,  Lotiisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Baton  Rouge. 

FAITH  CLARK,  Director,  Consumer  and  Food 
Economics  Research  Division,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

J.  W.  COBBLE,  Director,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  Kingston. 

MILTON  COUGHENOUR,  Acting  Director, 
School  of  Home  Economics,  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington. 

EVELYN  M,  COX,  Head,  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 

BEVERLY  CUSACK,  Dean,  College  of  Home 
Economics,  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
Kingston. 

RUTH  DEACON,  Professor,  Home  Manage- 
ment and  Family  Economics,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus. 
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Foreword 

r r s 

JL  HIS  BOOK  derives  from  a conference  on  “Esdmating  the  Number  of 
Disabled  Residents  of  New  Jersey,”  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  Rutgers -The  State  University,  on  December  1,  1966. 
Nine  of  the  ten  papers  in  this  volume  are  revised  versions  of  papers  deliv- 
ered at  the  conference.  In  pr^rit^  Enal  versions,  we  have  added  supple- 
mentary da^  incorporated  certain  other  revisions,  and  added  a tenth  paper 
on  employment  of  the  blind  plus  commentary  by  two  other  conference 
pardcipants. 

The  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  sponsored  the  conference  as  a first 
step  in  the  University’s  participation  in  New  Jersey’s  Comprehensive  State- 
vdde  Planning  Project  for  Vocadonal  Rehabilitadon.  Under  the  196?  amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  Congress  provided  for  Com- 
prehensive Statewide  Planning  in  each  of  the  fifty  states^  The  goal  of  this 
planning  is  to  enable  each  state  to  provide  full  rehabilitadon  services  by 
1973  to  every  handicapped  citizen  who  can  benefit  from  them. 

The  impetus  and  financial  support  for  this  conference  and  this  pubU- 
cadon  came  from  the  staff  of  the  New  Jersey’s  Comprehendve  Statewide 
Planning  Projea.  John  Ellis,  Project  Elector,  agreed  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  t^e  stock  of  existing  data,  studies,  and  plans  as  these  projects 
got  under  way  in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere.  The  directors  of  the  co-spon- 
soring New  Jersey  agencies,  Beatrice  Holderman  of  the  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission and  Joseph  Kohn  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  seconded  the 
idea  enthusiastically  and  provided  solid  support  for  die  conference. 

Salvatore  G.  DiMichael,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administradon,  not  only  provided  guidance  but  deliv- 
ered a final  summary  clarii^ing  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  His  comments 


appeat  as  an  Epilogue  to  this  book.  Terence  E.  CanoU,  director  of  the 
National  Insdrutes  on  Rehabilitation  and  Health  Servi^s,  was  instrumental 
in  planning  the  entire  program  and  chaired  the  afternoon  panel  His  remarks 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  Part  III. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  evaluam  present  concepts  of 
disability  and  the  existing  data.  By  examining  some  of  the  smte  and  na- 
tional snttisdcs,  the  Bureau  hopes  to  clarify  the  questions  which  Compre- 
hensive Statewide  Planning  must  answer,  to  guide  research  in  projecting 
future  needs,  and  to  relate  such  needs  the  resources  much  must  be  pro- 
v*It  ’ to  meet  the  goal  of  full  services  by  1975. 

The  morning  panel  following  an  introductory  paper,  considered  data 
on  specific  disability  categories,  while  the  afternoon  panelists  discussed  the 
relevant  experience  of  selected  public  and  prmte  agencies. 

The  Bureau  is  grateful  to  Orlo  Wagoner,  Jr.,  for  permission  te  revise 
his  paper  on  employment  of  the  blind  in  New  Jersey  for  this  publication, 
and  to  the  New  Jersey  Commissioi\  for  the  Blind,  particularly  Philip  Trupin 
and  Irvit^  Kruger,  for  assisting  Air.  Wagoner  and  for  providing  the  most 
recent  data  for  inclusion  in  his  paper. 

David  Caver,  University  Coordinator  for  the  Comprehensive  Statewide 
Planning  Project,  assisted  in  editing  the  papers  for  publication.  In  addition, 
he  carried  the  main  burden  of  arranging  the  conference  and  insuring  that 
panelists  and  participants  did  not  lose  sight  of  our  main  objectives.  He  also 
produced  a summary  of  the  papers  as  a preliminary  publication  for  the  use 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administradon  and  the  projea  directors 
of  the  statewide  projects.  J.  Carl  Cook  designed  this  publicatitxi.  In  admin- 
istering the  conference  and  preparing  the  papers  for  publication,  the  Bureau 
received  valuable  assismnee  from  Helen  Mirtin,  Ann  W.  Farley,  Phyllis 
Master,  Geraldine  Dmcn>r,  and  b^iry  K.  Carman. 

The  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  a unit  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Rutgers,  wds  established  to  encourage,  facilitate,  and  conduct  research  re- 
lated to  both  basic  and  applied  aspects  of  economic  life  in  New  Jersey 
and  the  nation. 


RiONROE  BerKOWITZ 
Director 

Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
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Preface 


T 

X HIS  BOOK  represents  the  £rst  fruit  of  an  exciting  collaboration  between 
Rutgers,  our  State  University,  and  the  New  Jersey  Rehabilitation  Commission 
in  our  joint  effort  to  develop  a master  plan  for  rehabilitation  services  by 
1975. 

The  Comprehensive  Statewide  Planning  Project  for  Vocational  Re- 
habilitadtxi  grew  out  of  the  1965  enactment  by  Congress  of  President 
I Johnson’s  proposak  for  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 

I These  amendments  no^bly  liberalized  the  functioning  of  the  program  and 

j provided  aid  for  a wide  rariety  of  projects,  including  raluable  oppormnities 

f for  innoi^don  and  experimentation.  Congress  also  appropriated  funds  which 

I mil  enable  us  to  offer  services  to  a far  greater  number  of  our  handicapped 

; fellow-citizens. 

I Federal  expenditures  rose  from  $202  million  in  fiscal  1966  to  $314 

I million  in  1967;  the  budget  estimate  for  1968  is  $374  million.  The  federal- 

! state  program  hopes  to  rehabilitate  more  than  218,000  persons  in  fiscal  1968. 

I We  in  New  Jersey  have  set  ourselves  a goal  of  7,000  rehabUitants  success- 

I fully  returned  to  gainful  occupations  in  fiscal  1968 — 75  percent  mote  than 

! the  number  for  1966. 

^ But  the  ^ter  a program  grows,  the  more  it  needs  to  know  where  it 

is  going.  Therefore,  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  1965  amendments 
was  that  providing  foi  Comprehensive  Statewide  Planning  in  each  of  the 
fifty  states,  fully  financed  by  the  federal  government.  Parallel  programs  to 
plan  needed  workshops  and  faciUries  are  receiving  90  percent  federal  funding. 

The  goal  of  Comprehensive  Statewide  Planning  is  both  direct  and 
inspiring:  we  are  charged  with  produdng  a master  plan  to  provide  full 
vocatioial  rdiabilitation  services  by  1975  to  every  handicapped  citizen 


who  cm  benefit  from  them.  Goveinoi  Hughes  has  designated  the  Rehabili- 
tation Commission  as  the  responsible  agency,  working  with  the  Commis*^ 
sion  for  the  Blind  as  co-sponsor. 

This  will  not,  however,  be  a purely  governmenml  project.  Under  the 
legislation,  the  Governor  has  named  an  Advisory  Committee  to  provide 
broad  policy  guidance.  This  body,  together  with  a Policy  Steering  Com- 
mittee, six  regional  committees,  and  a group  of  special  task  forces,  will 
provide  broad  participation  by  interested  gtoups  and  individuals.  Already 
the  project  staff,  directed  by  John  Ellis,  has  begun  its  labor  by  intensive 
interviewing  at  the  local  level  to  insure  that,  in  the  broadest  sense,  this 
will  be  a product  of  our  citizens’  interest 

We  will  have  ebse  cooperation  horn  other  branches  of  the  State 
government,  including  those  who  have  completed  planning  projects  in 
mental  health  and  mental  retardation  in  the  last  several  years. 

All  of  this  help  will  be  necessary  for  so  tremendous  a project  Plannings 
particularly  sophisticated  planning,  has  been  in  short  supply.  But  it  will 
be  necessary  now  if  we  are  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  resources,  federal 
and  state,  which  will  be  available  for  vocational  rehabilimtion  in  the  next 
decade. 


Beatrice  Holderman 
Director 

New  Jersey  RehahilitaHoji  Commission 
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Introduction 


Monroe  Berkowitz 
Director 

Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
Rutgers — The  State  Unirerstiy 

The  General  Problems  of 
Forecasting  In  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


The  joint  federal-state  rdiabilitadon  program  began  as 
an  educational  and  training  program  to  supplement  the 
effort  of  the  military  in  phj^ically  rehabilitating  the 
returning  veterans  of  World  War  I.  Althoo^  exceptions 
can  be  found,  New  Jersey  among  them,  this  program  was 
poorly  supported  and  largely  ignored  as  it  lay  hidden  in 
I state  departments  of  education, 

\ Federal  funds  were  not  available  on  a matching  basis  for  medical  and 

I surreal  services,  and  federal  intervention  in  the  beginning  may  have 

f actually  set  back  the  struggling  efforts  in  several  states  to  design  a com- 

prehensive voaitional  rehabilitation  program.  It  took  a dozen  years,  from 
i the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1920  to  1932,  to  rehabilitate  50,000 

i persons.  It  was  in  1948,  after  the  liberating  1943  Barden-La  FoUette  legis- 
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lation,  that  the  nuodber  of  rehabilimted  in  one  year  exceeded  the  aumber 
successfully  handled  by  the  program  during  its  first  dozen  years. 

In  1951  a peak  aumber  of  66,000  persons  were  rehabilitated.  In  the 
following  years  this  aumber  declined,  and  a resurgeucs  took  place  only 
after  Public  Law  565  in  1954  It  was  recognized  in  these  amendments  that 
making  federal  funds  a^^ilable  for  services  was  not  enough.  It  was  necessary 
to  find  new  and  better  ideas,  to  experiment,  and  most  importantly  to  develop 
through  training  programs  the  counsellors  and  other  persons  skilled  in 
rehabilitadon.  From  a low  point  of  58,000  in  1954,  the  aumber  nearly 
doubled  by  1S>63  and  climbed  upward  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  1965  amendments  promise  the  mc»t  radical  changes.  Eligibility 
aiteria,  loosened  in  1954,  are  liberalized  once  again.  Services  can  be  made 
available  to  seriously  disabled  applicants  for  limited  periods  to  determine 
their  vocational  rehabilitation  potential  The  federal  requirement  for  a means 
test  is  eliminated.  Federal  support  is  available  for  the  constructioa  and 
staffing  of  r^bilitadon  fadlides.  Possibly  most  important,  funds  are  now 
available  for  planning. 

The  1954  authorizadon  for  research  and  development  grants  brought 
a new  vimlity  to  this  program,  the  fruits  of  which  have  not  yet  become 
fully  apparent  A pordon  of  the  academic  community  were  persuaded  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  problems  of  this  program.  Some  pordon  of  the  staff 
of  the  program  were  freed  from  concentmdon  on  daily  tasks  to  think  about 
ways  and  means  of  improwng  piocedures,  programs,  of  attracting 
clients,  and  methcxls  of  treadqg  clients  once  they  have  come  to  the  agency’s 
attendon. 

The  15^5  amendments  providing  for  comprehensive  sme-wide  planning 
projects  necessarily  go  frmher.  In  addidcn  to  new  research,  demonstradon 
and  training  project,  states  may  receive  grants  **to  meet  the  cost  of  planning 
for  development  of  a comprehensive  vcx:adonal  rehabilitadon  program  in 
each  State,  with  a view  to  achieving  the  orderly  development  of  vocadcnai 
rehabilitadon  services  in  the  State  (including  vocadonal  rehabilitaticxi  serv> 
ices  provided  by  private,  nonprofit  agencies),  and  making  vocadonal  reha- 
bilitadon services  available  to  all  handicapped  individuals  in  the  State  by 
July  1, 1975....” 

The  1954  amendments  brought  researchers  and  demonstrators  into  the 
fold,  but  the  1965  amendments  w4U  bdng  citizens  onto  the  planning 
committee  and  will  make  the  rehabUitadou  counsellor,  the  administmtor, 
the  planner  and  the  general  public  face  the  obvious  problems:  What  is 
meant  by  vcKadonal  rehabilitadon?  How  far  should  it  go?  What  resources 
should  be  devoted  to  it?  And  what  ben^t  can  be  gained  from  it? 
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The  Changed  Outlook 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  a happy  exampk  of  a program  that  has 
grown  with  the  times.  It  was  entirely  appropriate  that  it  should  have  been 
restricted  to  education,  tnuning  and  placement  of  returoiog  veterans  and 
those  disabled  in  industrial  accident  in  the  post-World  War  I period. 
Even  as  more  funds  became  available,  the  emphasis  necessarily  was  on 
best  utilization  of  these  limited  funds.  The  role  of  the  federal  government 
was  minimal,  and  all  due  care  was  taken  to  see  that  it  did  not  exceed  its 
ambit  Certainly  one  of  the  most  important  persons  in  any  state  vocational 
rehabiHtation  organizadon  vrzs  the  accountant,  who  was  the  expert  on 
second-guessing  the  federal  auditors  as  to  how  and  where  an  exertion 
might  be  taken.  The  feat  was  that  a case  migfit  involve  unauthorized 
expenditures,  that  services  might  have  been  given  without  sufficient  defini- 
tion of  vocadonal  potendaL  Small  wonder  that  the  easy,  obvious  cases 
received  priority.  But  such  a restricdve  atmosphere  is  not  appropriate  in 
a day  when  so  many  agencies  have  enlisted  in  the  war  against  poverty  and 
when  manpower  tmining  and  development  has  become  of  prime  concern. 

The  experience  of  the  last  several  years  has  shown  the  powerful  effects 
that  increasing  ag^egate  demand  can  have  in  reduciog  unemployment 
levels.  But  as  unemployment  rates  dip  below  four  percent,  it  is  also  obvious 
that  manpower  programs  are  vitally  necessary.  With  manpower  increas- 
ingly scarce,  each  person  rescued  from  the  scrap  heap  for  more  normal,  often 
productive,  employment  becomes  a needed  addition  to  the  human  resources 
of  the  nation.  Investment  in  human  resources  emerges  as  one  of  the  great 
ways  in  which  poverty  can  be  reduced  in  the  nation. 

Fighdi^  poverty  by  means  of  investment  in  human  resources  has 
certain  built-in  advantages  over  mere  transfers  of  income  through  such 
redistributional  programs  as  we  have  in  the  social  insurance  schemes.  It 
is  also  preferable  to  legislative  fiats,  like  minimum  wage  legisladon,  and 
perhaps  to  area  development  legislation  which  concentrates  on  r^ons  rather 
than  on  people. 

But  as  we  look  at  the  several  and-poverty  programs,  we  note  a typically 
American  array,  confusing  and  bewildering,  of  these  programs.  As  political 
consensus  develops  for  a particular  program.  Congress  is  willing  to  pass 
it,  sometimes  without  regard  for  how  it  fits  into  any  overall  scheme  for 
human  resource  development. 

Thus  we  have  the  Manpower  Training  and  Development  Ac^  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Vista,  the  Job  Coips,  and  Community  Action 
Programs,  to  list  only  a few.  But  is  there  any  more  comprehensive  program 
than  vocational  rehabiHtation?  This  is  a program  which  is  not  wedded  to 
any  method,  or  any  area,  or  even  any  particular  set  of  services.  A counsellor 
rakes  a man  as  he  finds  him,  attempts  to  remedy  his  defects,  and  then  to 
give  him  the  type  of  training  or  other  services  which  will  best  equip  him 
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to  make  his  way  in  the  laboi  market.  The  counsellor  is  free  to  purchase  a 
wide  range  of  services  from  the  community  and  to  utilize  existing  facilities 
to  place  the  individual  in  a job.  In  concept,  if  not  always  in  practice,  the 
counsellor  designs  the  pcogtam  foe  the  man.  The  man  is  not  required  to 
discuss  whether  he  fits  into  the  rubric  of  any  particular  retraining,  conn* 
selling  or  physical  restoration  program. 

People  concerned  mth  the  fight  against  poverty  have  in  a sense  re- 
discovered this  program,  which  existed  in  one  form  or  another  even  before 
the  first  World  War  and  long  before  our  concentration  on  the  development 
of  human  resources.  The  discovery  is  that  the  same  principles  which  guided 
the  restoration  of  the  physically  handicapped  can  possibly  be  extended  to 
those  who  suffer  from  other  economic  handicaps  in  labor  market  competiticMO. 
Thus  Robson  and  Idangum  point  out; 

Only  one  Federal  program  approaches  in  concept  the  ideal  of  an 
integrated  manpower  program:  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program. 

Like  anything  else  in  the  real  world,  it  falls  far  short  in  practice  of  what 
it  is  designed  to  accomplish  in  concept.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worth  examining 
as  a model  of  a single  program  designed  to  provide  the  full  range  of 
services  required  by  those  facing  handicaps  in  labor  market  competition.^ 

Carl  H.  Idadden,  Director  of  Research,  Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth 
and  Opportunity  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  looking 
for  an  illustration  of  one  method  of  fighting  poverty  through  human  de- 
development states; 

Human  development,  as  an  antipoverty  approach,  tries  to  raise  total 
income  though  investment  in  people,  especially  the  poor,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  individual  productivity.  It  rests  on  the  assumption  that  in- 
vestment in  human  bein^  will  raise  their  income  without  reducing  socieQr's 
total  income.  An  example  is  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  traditional  vocational  rehabilitation  program, 
which  has  been  many  things  to  many  states,  is  now  presented  with  an  op- 
portunity which  it  never  had  before.  The  one^med  veteran-turned-watch- 
maker  must  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  same  program  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  avoid  the  debilitation  of  charity  is  now  being  looked 
upon  as  a prototype  of  a manpower  development,  human  resources  program 
by  intellecttmls  and  businessmen  alilK. 

The  Changing  Caseload 

Traditionally  the  emphasis  of  the  program  has  been  on  restoring  the 
disabled,  however  that  term  has  been  defined.  As  can  be  seen  by  Table  1-1, 


^R.  Thayoe  Robson  and  Garth  L.  Mangum,  “Coordination  Among  Federal  Manpower 
Programs”  in  Frederick  H.  Harbison  and  Joseph  D.  Mooney,  eds.  Critical  J$suef  in  Employ ~ 
meni  VoUcy^  Princeton  University^  I966y  p*  127* 

““The  War  on  Poverty’*  in  the  symposium  “Antipoverty  Programs”  m taw  and  Coniem* 
pofary  VroblemSy  Duke  University  School  of  Law,  Durham,  North  Carolina  (VoL  XXL 
No*  1),  i966y  p,  48* 
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TABLE  l-I 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  REHABILITANTS  BY  MAJOR 


DISABLING 

CONDITION 

AND 

AGE 

1945 

1950 

Fiscal  Year 
1955 

1960 

1964 

Total  Number  Rehabilitated  (ooo) 

41.9 

59.6 

59.0 

88.3 

119.7 

Median  Age  at  Acceptance  

28 

33 

34 

36 

34 

Percent  over  Age  45 

17.5 

23.8 

26.5 

29.1 

28.4 

Pe 

icent  of  Total 

Total  RebabiHtants  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Orthopedic* 

50.0 

43.3 

40.3 

40.3 

35.6 

Visual  „ 

11.8 

11.9 

11.4 

10.7 

10.0 

Hearing  „„„  . 

7.5 

8.9 

6.5 

6.1 

6.2 

Cardiac  

4.3 

3.9 

4.4 

4.8 

4.4 

Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 

6.3 

8.2 

11.3 

7.0 

3.8 

Mental  Pitardation  

0.3 

0.8 

0.9 

3.3 

6.0 

Mental  Illness**  

3.0 

3.3 

3.1 

5.1 

8.2 

Epilepsy  

0.8 

1.8 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

All  Others 

™ 16.0 

17.9 

20.0 

20.6 

23.8 

*Inctudes  amputation  of  limbs  and 

impairments  ( 

if  limbs,  back,  bead,  or  chest. 

**Psycbosis  and  psychoneurosis. 

Source.'  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Trends,  1964,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1965,  p.  97;  and  U.  S.  Vocational  Re^bilitation 
Administration,  Characteristics  of  Persons  Rehabilitated  in  Fiscal  Years 
196d  and  1963,  Rehabilitation  Service  Series  No.  65-14,  Supplement  5,  De- 
cember, 1964>  mtmeo. 


the  typical  rehabiliKiDt  in  1945  was  less  than  thirty  years  of  age  and  had 
an  orthopedic  impairment.  Only  an  insignificant  number  of  rehabUitants 
suffered  from  menml  retardation,  menml  illness,  or  any  type  of  disability 
other  dian  orthopedic,  visual,  hearing,  and  possibly  cermin  obvious  chest 
diseases  which  were  significantly  connected  with  industrial  employment 
The  gradual  changes  that  have  occurred  in  caseloads  are  significant 
The  median  age  of  persons  in  the  program  has  been  creeping  upward  and 
orthopedic  disabilities  promise  to  fall  to  less  than  one-third  of  all  cases. 
The  more  difScult  areas  of  disability  come  into  the  caseload,  with  menml 
remrdation  and  mental  illness  becoming  prominent  in  recent  years.  The 
restrictive  nature  of  the  law  in  earlier  days  practically  guaranteed  that  con- 
centration would  be  on  those  with  certain  obvious  physical  disabilities,  but 
the  recent  liberalizing  amendments  just  as  obviously  meant  that  the  scope 
I of  this  act  would  become  broader. 

I Under  the  1965  amendments,  handicapped  individuals  are  any  indi- 

I viduals  who  are  under  physical  or  menml  disability  which  constitutes  a 

i subsmntial  handicq)  to  employment  but  which  is  of  such  a nature  that 

vocational  rehabilitation  services  may  reasonably  be  expeaed  to  render  them 
fit  to  en^ge  in  a ^inful  occupadoiL  But  in  addition,  of  course,  individuals 
may  receive  services  for  a period  of  six  months  to  18  months  to  ascertain 
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] 

I whether  it  Is  reasonable  to  expea  that  they  can  engage  in  gainful  ocotpation. 

I When  we  consider  that  "gainful  occupation'’  includes  gainful  home-bound 

work,  and  that  there  has  been  an  inaease  in  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  rehabilitated  to  gainful  employment  either  in  sheltered  workshops  or 
as  homemakers  or  unpaid  family  worlxrs,  we  <^n  begin  to  see  the  liberal* 
i izing  scope  of  the  program. 

! All  these  factors  pose  problems  for  planners.  Where  it  is  relatively 

easy  to  count  or  to  forecast  the  number  of  persons  with  obvious  kinds  of 
j physical  disabilities,  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  predict  the  nature  of  the 

handicapping  ccxiditions  which  might  make  a person  eligible  for  services 
under  the  program.  It  Is  of  course  much  more  difficult  to  predia  the  inci- 
dence of  these  conditions.  When  we  enter  the  area  of  the  culturally  deprived, 
our  dimensions  are  quite  different  from  what  they  have  been,  and  we  must 
i erea  new  guldeposts. 

The  Supply  and  Demand  for 
Vocational  Rehabiutation 

£ven  if  we  ccxifine  our  concepts  to  the  more  traditional  notions  of 
disability,  all  surveys  of  the  Incidence  of  disability  show  strikingly  greater 
numbers  of  cases  than  could  ever  be  inferred  from  rehabilitation  experience. 
The  difficulties  stem  from  the  multi-faceted  term  disability  Itself;  from  the 
reladons  between  disability  (no  matter  how  dehned)  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation potential,  which  Is  dependent  upon  social,  economic  and  legis- 
lative faaors;  and  from  differences  over  time  and  space  in  the  supply  of 
rdiabilitation  services  and  facilities  In  the  brc^est  sense. 

Concepts  drawn  from  the  field  of  economics  may  be  peculiarly  appro- 
priate here.  One  am  postulate  a cer^in  demand  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  from  those  who  are  eligible  to  partake  of  them.  The  amount  of 
services  demanded  is  a function  of  the  incidence  of  disability,  the  Income 
status  of  the  potential  clients,  and  the  "prices”  they  have  to  pay  for  these 
services.  As  with  any  other  type  of  education  or  training,  the  essential 
ingredient  In  the  price  paid  Is  the  earnings  that  the  person  foregoes  while 
engaging  In  the  training  program.  If  the  labor  marka  Is  buoyant,  the  price 
may  be  too  great  and  the  person  instead  enters  the  job  market.  If,  on  the 
other  band,  the  alternatives  are  slim,  jobs  are  difficult  to  get  and  foregone 
earnings  may  be  minimal  or  zero. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  that  whether  the  handicapped  can  enter  the  labor 
market  Is  a funalon  both  of  the  person’s  condition  and  of  the  state  cMf  the 
market  Itself.  As  we  push  closer  to  full  employment,  many  who  were  denied 
ec  ranee  at  a less  prosperous  employment  level  now  find  entry  Into  a job 
possible  The  change  Is  not  in  their  persons  but  In  the  market’s  expectations. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  look  merely  at  the  number  of  persons 
who  might  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 
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What  of  the  supply  of  these  services?  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  joint 
federal-state  program,  always  reco^izing  that  the  planning  mandate  includes 
private  agencies  as  well,  each  of  the  states  supplies  more  or  less  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services.  The  amount  will  depend  upon  the  cost  of  the 
services  to  the  state,  the  alternative  uses  of  the  state's  funds,  and  a host  of 
other  factors.  Some  states  choose  to  push  the  program  ag^essively,  perhaps 
substimting  its  services  for  others  in  the  medical  or  welfare  fields,  whereas 
in  other  states  this  is  a relatively  less  popular  program. 

One  of  the  stated  legislative  purposes  of  the  comprehensive  planning 
program  is  to  achieve  the  orderly  development  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  in  making  these  services  available  to  all  handicapped  individtrals 
in  the  state  by  July  1,  1975.*  'There  is  an  implicit  assumption  here  that,  if 
services  are  made  available,  clients  will  be  forthcoming,  'This  invitation  to 
plan  for  a full  service  program  is  a tempting  one.  It  seems  to  say  that  you 
may  safely  igiore  for  a moment  thv;  financing  of  these  services.  'This  nat- 
urally leads  to  the  reaction  that  all  we  must  do  is  discover  the  number  of 
handicapped  individtrals  (from  now  until  1975)  and  these  will  constimte^ 
in  some  fashion,  some  measure  of  the  den^d  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  But  to  forecast  the  number  of  disabled  individtrals  in  the  state 
from  now  until  July  1,  1975,  who  can  benefit  by  rehabilitation  services 
turns  out  to  be  a formidable  task. 

Methods  of  Estimating  Number  of  Disabled  Persons 
Who  Are  Potential  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Clients 

'There  are  three  general  methods  of  arnving  at  numbers  of  persons 
who  may  demand  vocational  rehabilitation  services.  It  is  necessary  to  em- 
phasize that  the  term  “demand"  is  not  used  In  any  command  sense,  but  in 
an  economic  sense,  as  those  who  would  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
bundle  of  services  provided  by  rehabilitadon  agencies  and  facilities. 

1.  It  is  possible  to  use  existing  surveys  of  disabled  persons  or  program 
data  for  particular  disability  groups  and  adjust  these  data  in  some  manp^f 
so  as  to  include  only  those  who  are  potential  voi^tional  rehabilitadon  clients. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  look  at  the  expedence  of  vocadonal  rehabilitation 
agencies  in  general,  or  that  of  a state  in  pardcular,  and  projea  these  trends 
with  due  account  tal^n  of  how  the  future  might  differ  from  the  past  'There 
actually  turn  out  to  be  a muldpUcity  of  ways  in  which  past  trends  mi^t 
be  projected  to  allow  us  to  say  somethiog  meaningful  about  future  demand. 

the  19^5  amendments  special  gtants  ate  made  available  to  states  and  to  public  and 
othet  nonptofit  otganizatlons  fot  paying  patt  of  the  cost  of  plannings  pteparing  fot^  and 
initiating  special  ptogtams  to  expand  vocational  rehabilitation  service  in  the  state  and  fot 
establisl^g  special  facilities  and  sctvices  which  hold  ptomise  of  making  substantial  contti- 
button  to  the  solution  of  vocational  tehabilitadon  ptoblems  common  to  all  ot  sevetal  states. 
Undet  patagtaph  2(a)  of  section  4(a)i  gtants  ate  made  available  to  expand  ptogtams  attd 
services  where  this  action  bolds  promise  of  yielding  a substantial  tnctease  in  the  number  of 
petsons  vocationally  tehabtlitatcd* 
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5.  It  is  possible  to  make  a new  survey  in  the  nation,  in  the  state  or  in 
an  area,  specifically  inquiring  in  some  relatively  unknown  way  as  to  the 
demands  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

These  are  listed  in  order  of  logical  priority.  It  seems  both  ^ise  and 
economi''al  to  utilize  existing  data  before  one  moves  on  to  incur  the  sizable 
expense  of  original  survey  work.  This  is  especially  true  since  it  is  really 
not  possible  to  survey  munbers  of  disabled  persons  who  could  benefit  by 
vocational  rehabilitation  or  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  services,  unless 
one  first  defines  much  more  accurately  the  group  that  one  has  in  mind. 
Merely  to  count  all  those  who  are  disabled  without  defining  the  term  further 
is  not  only  meaningless  but  duplicates  existing  surveys.  To  count  only  those 
who  actually  do  come  to  the  agoicies  dupUcares  what  is  already  known  from 
the  case  record.  Surveys  will  be  vitally  necessary,  but  they  certainly  cannot 
be  the  firsC  step. 

Using  and  Adjusting  the 
Various  StRVEYS  of  the  Disabled 

Let  us  begin  with  some  familiar  basic  figures.  The  Vocational  Rdia- 
biUtation  Administration  estimf>tes  that  there  is  now  a stock  of  about  3.7 
million  persons  in  the  country  who  are  disabled  and  who  could  benefit  by 
vocational  rehabilitation  services.  It  is  estimated  that  about  430,000  persons 
are  being  added  to  this  pool  each  year.  The  most  optimistic  goal  for  the 
next  few  years  is  the  figure  of  200,000  persons  rehabilitated  per  year.  This 
would  srill  leave  230,000  persons  to  be  added  to  the  pool  By  any  standard 
of  measurement  this  is  a tremendous  increase.  But  of  course  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  that  the  estimated  stock  may  change  because  of  death,  re<x>very, 
and  reentry  into  the  labor  force  without  the  aid  of  rehabilitation.  On  the 
other  hand,  recognize  that  the  data  are  confined  to  the  physically  and  men* 
talfy  handicapped  and  do  not  include  others  with  different  handicaps  inter* 
fering  with  their  participation  in  the  labor  force. 

The  VRA  estimates  are  based  on  data  derived  from  the  National  Health 
Interview  Survey  of  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Public  Health 
Service.  This  survey  has  the  overriding  wrme  of  relying  on  an  individuals 
self*reportii^.  The  interviewer  asks  whether  the  person  being  interviewed 
considers  himself  ill  and  the  extent  to  which  this  illness  results  in  his  cutting 
down  on  his  usual  activities.  It  may  seem  strange  to  consider  self*reportlng 
as  a virtue,  but  it  may  be  virtually  impossible  to  gather  reliable  information 
from  other  sources  and  to  devise  clinical  and  pathological  criteria.  The  virme 
of  the  self-evaluation  is  that  we  need  not  bother  with  legal  or  programmatic 
definitions,  nor  need  we  devise  elaborate  criteria.  But  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  data  necessarily  t JEer  from  the  limitations  of  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  gathered. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  designed  the  National  Health 
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Interview  Survey  in  cooperadon  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Tech- 
nically speaking,  it  is  a highly  stmdfied,  mnltistage  pid>abiUty  design.  It 
is  quite  similar  n>  the  household  survey  of  the  labor  force,  from  which  we 
derive  unemployment  data. 

The  survey  does  not  use  the  term  "disability**  or  even  "morbidity'  except 
in  a generic  sense.  But  there  are  specific  indices  of  disability  used  with  specific 
terms — such  as  "disability  days*’  or  "bed  disability  days.’* 

The  underlying  concept  of  "morbidity’’  is  a deparmre  from  the  state  of 
physical  or  mental  well-being,  resulting  from  disease  or  injury  of  which  the 
afiFeaed  individual  is  aware.  The  concept  of  "awareness**  connotes  some 
degree  of  impaa  on  the  individual  in  tenr  of  die  restrictions  and  disa- 
bilities caused  by  the  morbidity,  hforbidi  * includes  not  only  aaive  or 
progressive  diseases  but  also  impairments,  i.e.,  chronic  or  permanent  defects, 
static  in  nature  resulting  from  disease,  injury  or  congenital  malformation. 
The  existence  of  morbidity  caused  by  a particular  disease,  injury,  or  impair- 
ment is  called  a "morbidity  condition’’  or  simply  a "condition.” 

In  the  survey  the  concept  of  a "morbidity  condition’*  is  usually  further 
limited  by  specifying  diat  it  includes  only  conditions  leading  the  person  to 
take  one  of  several  actions,  such  as  restricting  activity,  staying  in  bed,  losing 
time  from  work,  or  seeking  medical  advice. 

Perhaps  this  becomes  clearer  if  we  examine  the  interview  procedure. 
The  interviewer  first  secures  some  descriptive  information  about  members 
of  the  household  and  then  begins  to  ask  the  so-called  "illness  recall  ques- 
tions’* designed  m elicit  reports  of  illness,  injuries,  chronic  condidmis  and 
impairments.  A whole  series  of  tested  questions  are  asked,  ranging  from 
"Were  you  sick  at  any  time  last  week  or  the  week  before?’*  to  specific 
questions  about  hospitalization  experience  during  past  year. 

One  question  asks  the  subjea  whether  he  experienced  any  of  a series 
of  conditions  during  the  past  12  months.  The  check-list  includes  28  speci- 
fied chronic  conditions:  asthma,  tuberculosis,  chronic  bronchitis,  't^icose 
veins,  epilepsy,  prostrate  trouble,  and  so  on.  There  is  a similar  check-list 
of  impairment:  deafness,  cleft  palate,  paralysis,  club  foot,  ete. 

Whenever  a subject  reports  that  he  had  a pardcular  condition,  foUow-up 
questions  ascertain  whether  he  saw  a doctor,  his  own  desaiptbn  of  the 
condition,  and  most  importantly  whether  the  condition  caused  a restriaion 
of  activity  fiitr  a day  or  more.  If  the  answer  to  the  last  is  afi^rmative,  he  states 
the  number  of  days  of  disability  measured  in  terms  of  restricted  activity. 

What  emerges  from  this  are  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative  meas- 
ures of  dibability.  A worker  being  interviewed  is  asked  whether  or  not  by 
reason  of  the  chronic  condition  he  has  been  kept  from  working  entirely,  or 
whether  he  is  able  m work  but  has  been  limited  in  the  amount  or  kind  of 
worlq  or  alternatively  whether  he  has  been  able  to  work  but  he  has  been 
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limited  in  kind  or  amount  of  other  activities,  or  lastly  whether  the  condition 
has  not  limited  him  in  any  way* 

Housewives  are  asked  similar  questions  except  that  their  major  activity 
is  measured  by  their  ability  to  keep  house.  The  major  activity  of  children 
from  six  to  16  is  school  attendance,  and  for  those  under  six,  play  activity* 
i There  are  three  categories  of  activity  limitation.  The  first  includes 

i persons  unable  to  carry  on  a major  activity  (pre-school  play,  school,  house- 

work, or  work,  as  appropriate).  The  second  category  includes  those  persons 
who  would  be  limited  in  amount  of  activity,  and  the  third  category  includes 
^ persons  who  are  not  limited  in  the  major  activity^  but  who  are  oth&rwise 

lirmted  (for  example,  in  church  activities,  sports,  or  shopping).  And  of 
j course  a fourth  category  would  consist  of  those  without  any  activity  limim- 

; tion  whatsoever. 

For  sake  of  completeness  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  cermin  quantitative 
• measures  of  disability  emerge  relating  to  the  number  and  type  of  restricted 

I activity  da^.  If  the  subject  responds  that,  during  the  period  immediately 

I before  the  interview,  the  chronic  condition  caused  him  to  restrict  normal 

I activities  for  more  than  a day,  the  interviewer  notes  also  the  number  of 

days  of  activity  limitation  and  the  number  of  bed  days. 

For  the  survey  period  1961-1963,  the  National  Health  Survey  reports 
j more  than  16  million  persons  were  partially  or  totally  limited  in  conducting 

I their  major  activity.  From  this  pool,  the  VRA  excludes  retirees,  those  less 

than  17  years  old  and  females  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force,  not  retired,  | 

and  not  keeping  house.  This  leaves  those  whose  major  activity  is  normally  | 

work,  or  females  whose  major  artivity  is  keeping  house,  men  who  during  ’ 

the  last  year  were  neither  working  or  retired,  and  women  under  60  in  the 
labor  force,  but  not  at  work,  not  keeping  house,  nor  retired. 

Of  these  persons  in  the  survey,  4,700,000  were  included  in  the  age 
groups  17-59,  The  VRA.  applied  the  factor  of  55  percent  to  this  group  to 
arrive  at  the  eligible  disabled.  The  55  percent  figure  was  the  median  and 
modal  acceptance  rate  in  fiscal  1964  among  the  general  agencies.  This  same 
projected  acceptance  rate  was  applied  to  the  persons  60  years  and  over  who  | 

were  currently  working  and  whose  major  activity  was  work.  Lower  accept-  ' 

ances  were  postulated  for  the  aged  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  (40.4  i 

percent  for  males  and  46.2  percent  for  females).  These  rates  derive  from  the  * 

Patterns  of  Service  smdy  resulK.^  For  noninstimtional  population,  therefore,  i 

i 

^The  state^federal  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  operates  in  all  50  states  plus  the  ' 

District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  R!co>  and  the  Virgin  Islands^  Since  36  states  have  two 
agencies,  one  for  the  blind  and  one  for  the  nonblind,  there  are  actually  90  state  agencies. 

For  statistical  purposes,  it  is  possible  to  group  the  agencies  in  several  ways.  The  “Patterns  of 
Service”  studies  (for  example,  A Hationd  Study  oj  i4y699  AppUcanh  For  Services  From 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies  in  the  United  States^  National  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation, VTashington,  D^C,  1964)  presents  data  for  the  36  agencies  which  serve  the  blind, 
the  36  which  serve  the  nonbliod,  the  18  states  “combined”  agencies  and  the  54  “general” 
agencies  (i.e.  all  agencies  except  those  which  serve  only  the  blind),  in  addition  to  totals  for 
all  90  state  VR  agencies*  The  applicant  daU  presented  below  are  from  this  study,  as  ate 
the  acceptance  rates  cited* 
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the  total  estimated  in  the  pools  as  of  July  1,  1962  was  3340,000.  This  figure 
was  increased  by  3*7  percent  to  reflect  the  population  increase  between 
July  1,  1962  and  January  1,  1965.  The  result  was  3,450,000.  To  this  sum 
are  added  an  estimated  214,000  eligible  disabled  persons  in  institutions  and 
21,000  eligible  disabled  among  non-instimtional  population  16  years  of 
age,  for  a total  of  3*7  million  persons.® 

There  are  several  difficulties  in  this  approach-  First  of  all  the  chronic 
condition  which  limits  major  activity  is  a rather  broad  saeen.  Even  more 
questionable  is  the  application  of  prevailing  acceptance  rates  (for  those  who 
are  motivated  enou^  to  apply  for  services  or  who  are  sufficiently  disabled 
to  be  referred  to  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies)  to  the  ^oup  responding 
positively  to  questions  in  the  National  Health  Survey.  These  are  really  two 
noncomparable  ^oups.  Even  here,  however,  a better  approximation  mi|Jit 
result  if  we  could  apply  acceptance  rates  separately  according  to  social,  eco- 
nomic and  demographic  characteristics  and  perhaps  disability  characteristics. 
To  be  fair  to  the  VRA,  it  might  be  noted  that  attempts  to  do  just  this  have 
not  been  too  rewarding  as  yet. 

Unlike  programmatic  concq>ts  which  will  be  discussed  below,  the  sur- 
vey data  need  not  be  ctxicerned  with  the  le^  definition  of  disability  and 
with  matters  relating  to  coverage  and  eligibility.  The  constraints  on  the  sur- 
vey data  are  quite  different.  One  general  limitation  is  the  reliance  on  self- 
perception. The  survey  results  cannot  improve  upon  the  person’s  own  knowl- 
edge of  his  condition.  However,  the  great  advantage  is  that  we  do  not  deal 
with  an  ambiguous  and  contentious  concept  of  disability  but  are  forced  to 
think  rigorously  of  chronic  conditions  in  terms  of  a qualitative  axis  of  re- 
strictitxi  In  activity  and  a quantitative  axis  of  the  number  of  days  of  re- 
stricted activity. 

Tbe  collected  data  are  related  to  precise  demo^aphic  and  economic 
variables.  Although  not  always  presented  in  the  best  fashion  in  the  pub- 
lished data,  these  data  are  potentially  useful  for  any  analysis  of  the  relation 
of  disability  to  vocational  rehabilitation  potential  The  existence  of  the  so- 
phisticated data,  relatively  unanalyzed,  argues  a^nst  further  research  proj- 
ects vifich  are  dependent  on  new  ^nd  surv^.  This  is  a line  which  should 
be  exploited  first.  There  is  always  a possibility  of  adding  questions  to  the 
regular  survey,  and  apparently  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
is  now  doing  this.  This  is  not  a simple  or  inexpensive  procedure,  but  the 
results  ate  enhanced  by  reason  of  their  integration  with  the  data  available 
from  the  survey  itself. 

Needless  to  say,  the  data  are  not  applicable  to  the  individual  states.  One 
cannot  take  the  numbers  from  the  National  Health  Interview  Survey  and 

‘‘I  am  indebted  to  Sigmund  Schor  for  typewritten  data  sheets  explaining  the  methods  of 
estimation  used*  Mr.  Schor  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  and  Studies,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Wa^^gton, 
D.C 
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apply  them  unaidcally  at  the  state  level  Smtesi,  from  time  to  time,  in  estimat- 
ing the  number  of  disabled  persons  in  theii  state  do  VRA  estimates, 
convert  them  to  a rate  per  hundred  thousand  population  and  then  apply  them 
to  their  own  populations.  If  the  original  data  cannot  be  analyzed  by  states, 
the  data  which  are  derived  from  the  survey  certainly  cannot  be. 

Program  Data 

There  are  several  programs  which  are  capable  of  yielding  a wealth  of 
statistical  data  as  to  the  incidence  of  disability.  These  would  include  not 
only  the  essentially  state  programs  of  workmen’s  0)mpensation,  but  also 
the  programs  of  disability  Insurance  under  social  security,  or  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  under  the  social  security  assistance  pro- 
gram;, temporary  disability  insurance  in  four  states,  and  a host  of  veterans 
programs.  In  addition  there  are  data  which  derive  from  disability  policies 
under  private  insurance  and  similar  arrangements,  collectively-bargained  sick 
benefit  plans,  and  sick  leave  plans  which  may  exist  independently  of  any 
coUeaively  bar^ined  schemes. 

The  pitfalls  in  each  of  these  sources  is  obvious.  What  we  are  calling 
for  is  a pardcular  le^  definition  of  disability  which  is  going  to  vary  from 
program  to  program  and  from  area  to  area.  The  difficulties  can  be  best  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  workmen’s  compensation.  Essentially  there  are  two 
faulK.  First  of  all,  there  are  no  comparable  data  that  exist  among  the  states. 
This  is  not  too  great  a difficulty,  e^edally  if  one  is  concerned  with  a single 
state.  Far  more  ttoublesome  are  the  sheer  differences  that  exist  between 
the  workmen’s  compensadon  program’s  definition  of  disability  and  vocational 
rehabilitadon  potential  It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  a permanendy 
and  totally  disabled  worker  in  most  jurisidicdons  might  qualify  as  a person 
who  is  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilimdon.  Whether  he  is  eligible  for  it  or 
not,  of  course,  would  be  quite  another  matter.  But  these  cases  consdtute  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  cases,  certainly  far  less  than 
one  percent 

The  uends  in  the  permanent  partial  disability  category  of  mses  are  so 
much  influenced  by  legal  definidons  that  they  do  not  tell  us  very  much  about 
the  incidence  of  handicappii^  condidons.  Relatively  few  cases  are  decided 
on  the  basis  of  the  schedules  which  relate  pare  of  the  body  to  dollar  figure* 
bfore  are  decided  by  an  administrator’s  evaluadon  of  the  percenmge  of  loss 
of  use  of  a pardcular  part  of  the  body.  This  loss  may  be  defined  in  terms 
of  wage  earning  capacity  or  by  some  physical  evaluadon.  In  cases  of  dispute, 
the  resolution  is  via  adversary  proceedings,  which  may  be  fiiir  but  do  not 
necessarily  yield  accurate  disability  stadsdes. 

Workmen’s  compensation  has  traditionally  been  a source  of  client  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  and  ir  Is  likely  to  continue  to  be  sa  But 
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it  would  be  the  height  of  foolishness  to  estimate  patterns  of  disability  based 
upon  trends  in  workmen’s  compensation. 

The  Veteran’s  Administration  pregrams  for  disability  also  suffer  some- 
what the  same  defect  The  definioons  of  disability  are  necessarily  influenced 
by  Jianging  legislation  and  administration 

Temporary  disability  insurance  exists  in  only  four  states,  but  even  in 
rhese  states  it  may  not  be  a useful  source  of  numbers  of  potential  clients. 
The  intent  of  each  of  the  programs,  in  the  four  slates  of  California,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  New  York,  is  to  cover  nonoccupational  disability 
for  a relatively  short  period.  Also,  like  so  many  of  our  other  social  insurance 
programs  in  the  United  Slates,  eligibility  depends  upon  a worlmt  having 
been  attached  to  the  labor  force.  It  may  be  that  many  of  the  persons  who 
could  profit  by  vocational  rehabilitation  have  not  had  sufficient  labor-force 
experience  to  be  coveted. 

The  several  programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act  do  promise  to  be 
a potentiaUy  rewarding  source  of  data.  This  is  particularly  trae  of  the  dis- 
; ability  insurance  coverage  under  the  Social  Security  Act  The  record  of  re* 

j habiliration  in  this  group  has  been  a mixed  one^  but  as  a source  of  data 

I this  has  much  to  commend  it  The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  disability 

insurance  are  the  subject  of  a separate  paper  in  this  series.  In  addition  to 
disability  insurance,  of  courae^  all  of  the  social  security  health  insurance  pro- 
I visions  are  a potential  mine  of  information,  excqjt  that  they  ate  so  new 

I that  it  will  be  some  time  before  uends  become  apparent 

! We  have  a wealth  of  experience  in  this  country  tmder  private  disability 

! insurance  and  allied  types  of  arrangements.  Of  amrse^  public  and  pri^m 

I plans  tend  to  be  inextricably  intertwined.  Workmen’s  compensation,  for  ex- 

j ample,  has  traditionally  provided  for  insurance  of  empbyer  liability  through 

i private  companies.  Under  state  temporary  disability  insurance  lavra  in  Cali- 

fornia, New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  private  insurance  carriers  may  partici- 
; pate  under  stipulated  conditions.  The  1965  supplemenrary  medical  insurance 

under  social  security  also  involves  the  participation  of  private  carriers  in 
surgical  and  medical  plans. 

\ There  has  been  promising  interest  on  the  part  of  private  carriers  in 

: vocational  rehabilitation  and,  as  eligibility  criteria  liberalize,  this  is  going 

i to  increase.  Since  carriers  can  financially  benefit  by  provisicxi  of  rehabilitation 

I services,  it  may  well  be  that  the  planning  groups  can  persuade  groups  of 

! carriers  to  allow  access  to  their  data  to  cast  light  on  the  number  of  disabled 

! persons  in  several  categories. 

Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  disabled  and 
those  who  need  vocational  rehabilitation  services  in  general,  intensive  smdy 
of  particular  disability  groupa  may  be  a bit  easier.  There  have  been  several 
such  smdies.  Particular  groups  concerned  with  particular  disabilities  have 
wrestled  with  the  problem  of  forecasting  demands.  Several  of  the  papers  in 
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this  series  will  deal  with  several  disability  groups — the  men^y  retarded, 
the  alcoholic,  the  blind,  and  the  men^lly  ill 

Analysis  of  the  Experience  of 
Rehabilitation  Agencies 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  having  each  state  with  its  own  rehabili- 
mtion  agencies  is  that  we  can  learn  something  from  the  diversity  of  experi- 
ence, Table  1-2  shows  the  applicant  rate  per  one  million  of  population  in 
the  48  conterminous  states.  These  data  show  an  amazing  variation.  Even  if 
we  leave  off  the  extremes  in  the  first  group,  the  rates  are  between  700  and 
800  applicants  per  one  million  population,  whereas  in  the  last  group  the 
rates  are  between  140  and  250, 

Table  1-3  gives  us  some  hint  as  to  the  reason  for  this  variation.  It  shows 
the  applicant  characteristics  among  the  state  groupings  of  Table  1-2.  There 
is  a dear  correspondence  between  applicant  rates  and  the  age  and  sex  char- 
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TABLE  1-2 

APPLICANTS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICES  PER  ONE 
MILLION  POPULATION,  48  CONTERMINOUS  STATES,  1st  QUARTER  1964 


Rank  State 

Applicant 
Rate  ^ 

Per  Million 

Rank  State 

Applicant 

Rate 

Per  Million 

GROUP  1 

GROUP  4 

1,  West  Virginia  — 

1,304 

25.  Minnesota  

407 

2,  Rhode  Island  — — 

1,040 

26,  Utah  

- 401 

$4  Florida  

892 

27,  Maryland 

386 

4^  Arkansas  - 

869 

2$.  Mississippi 

384 

5,  South  Carolina  

858 

29,  Iowa  

360 

6.  Virginia  

770 

30.  New  York  

354 

7.  Georgia  

763 

31.  Missouri  

351 

8.  Pennsylvania  * 

742 

32.  North  Dakota  

350 

GROUP  2 

GROUP  5 

9.  Kentucky  

693 

33,  Washington  

— 330 

10,  Oklahoma  

674 

34,  Maine  

323 

11,  Delaware  

617 

35.  New  Jersey  

316 

12,  North  Carolina 

607 

36,  Louisiana  

- — 308 

13,  Wisconsin  

597 

37,  Nebraska  

. 290 

14,  Oregon  

552 

38.  South  Dakota  

290 

15.  Nevada  

— 514 

39,  Texas  — 

— 265 

16,  Alabama  

513 

40,  New  Hampshire  „ 

248 

GROUP  3 

GROUP  6 

17,  Colorado  

504 

41,  Illinois  

242 

18,  Tennessee  — 

479 

42,  Arizona  

226 

19,  New  Mexico  

458 

43,  Wyoming  

215 

20,  Massachusetts  

452 

44,  Kansas  

209 

21,  Vermont  

449 

45,  Connecticut  

186 

22,  Montana 

445 

46,  Michigan  

186 

23,  Idaho  

431 

47,  Indiana 

149 

24,  California  

422 

48,  Ohio  

147 

Source;  A National  Study  of  84,699  Applicants  for  Services  from  State  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Agencies  in  the  United  States,  The  National  Rehabilitation 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1964,  The  data  are  deflated  by  population 
in  July  1963, 
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actefistics  of  applicants.  Possibly  states  with  more  advanced  programs  seek 
out  women  and  older  persons.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  age 
distributions  or  sex  distributions  are  significantly  different  among  broad 
groupings  of  states. 


TABLE  1-3 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  APPUCANTS  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
REHABIUTATION  SERVICES  FOR  SIX  GROUPS  OF  STATES 
RANKED  BY  APPUCANT  RATES,  1st  QUARTER  196+ 


} 

t 

Applicant  Characteristics 

1 

2 

Applicant  Rate  Group 
3 4 5 

6 

U.S. 

i 

Applicants  per  Million  Pop.  

829 

604 

442 

367 

294 

189 

449 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Total  Applicants  

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

t 

1 

Sex 

Male  „„  „ 

62 

61 

67 

66 

67 

69 

64 

i 

i 

Female  , , ,, 

38 

39 

33 

34 

33 

31 

36 

Age 

60  and  Over  „ 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

6 

\ 

50-59  

19 

19 

19 

17 

15 

12 

17 

i 

40-49  

22 

20 

23 

19 

18 

19 

21 

30-39  

18 

19 

20 

18 

17 

18 

19 

20-29  * 

18 

19 

20 

20 

21 

23 

19 

16-19 

16 

16 

12 

21 

23 

24 

18 

i 

Under  16  and  Unknown  , 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

h 

Primary  Disability 

Amputations  

4 

3 

3 

5 

5 

7 

4 

t 

Orthopedic  

19 

24 

30 

24 

24 

25 

23 

Blindness  and  visual  

10 

8 

7 

9 

11 

9 

Deafness  and  speech  * — 

5 

4 

4 

6 

7 

7 

5 

Psychosis  and  Neurosis  * 

10 

13 

12 

13 

10 

8 

11 

Other  Personality  

6 

6 

4 

5 

6 

4 

5 

Mental  Retardation  ..  — — 

6 

6 

5 

8 

12 

8 

7 

Cardiac  — 

7 

6 

8 

8 

5 

6 

7 

Epilepsy 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

Pulmpnary  Tuberculosis  

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Hernia  — — — 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Other  and  Not  Reported  

26 

24 

21 

14 

14 

18 

21 

Referral  So4*rce 

Educational  Institutions  

9 

9 

8 

14 

16 

15 

11 

Hospitals  & Health  Agencies 

19 

24 

13 

20 

18 

19 

19 

Physicians  

13 

15 

7 

6 

7 

7 

10 

BOASI  

12 

13 

16 

14 

6 

8 

12 

Welfare  Agencies  

17 

13 

20 

13 

12 

14 

16 

Workmen’s  Compensation  

2 

3 

5 

4 

6 

2 

3 

State  Employment  Service  — — 

7 

4 

8 

6 

7 

8 

6 

An  Individual  „ 

7 

7 

8 

6 

9 

10 

8 

Self  Referral 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

11 

9 

Other  and  Not  Reported 

5 

4 

6 

8 

12 

6 

6 

Disposition 

Accepted « 

54 

61 

37 

51 

60 

66 

54 

Not  Accepted  * 

46 

39 

63 

49 

40 

34 

46 

Source:  A National^  Study  of  84, Applicants  for  Services  from  State  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Agencies  in  the  United  States,  The  National  Rehabilitation 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1964.  Percentage  distributions  may  not  add 
to  100  because  of  rounding;  for  the  same  reason,  small  differences  should 
he  ignored. 
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Hie  same  variation  is  apparent  in  the  nature  of  the  disabilities.  In< 
creased  applicant  rates  correspond  with  a higher  proportion  of  appHc^ts 
with  mental  illnesses  and  a lower  propordoo  of  those  with  amputanons  ot 
orthopedic  conditions.  Ibese,  of  course,  are  the  same  relationships  noted 
earlier  in  discussing  changes  in  emphasis  over  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  way  to  predict  the  future  is  merely  to  look  at 
what  is  going  on  today  and  to  project  forward.  But  national  trends  cannot 
represent  changes  over  time  in  the  individual  states.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  use  the  diversity  among  the  states  and  recognize  that  the  low-applicant- 
rate  states  might  take  on  some  of  the  characteristics  and  problems  of  the 
high-appUcant-rate  states  as  funds  inaease  and  as  eli^biUty  barriers  drop. 

It  is  possible  to  go  further  and  to  ask  why  the  rates  vary  among  the 
states.  Hiis  same  TOriation  appears  whether  one  deals  with  referrals,  appli- 
cants, number  accepted,  number  rehabilitated,  or  the  amount  spent.  It  is 
possible  to  reason  that  this  variation  may  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in 
such  factors  as  the  income  levels  of  the  state,  urbanization,  labor  force  par- 
ncipatioo  rates,  whether  the  agency  is  a general  one  or  whether  there  are 
separate  agencies  for  the  blind  and  other  disabled,  the  unemployment  rate, 
the  median  age  of  population,  the  incidence  of  disability  in  the  population, 
and  many  others. 

Formnately  it  is  now  entirely  feasible  to  take  into  account  a good  many 
t^riables  by  using  multivariate  regression  techniques.  Preliminary  runs  have 
been  made  and  some  of  these  data  are  presented  in  an  appendix.  About  43 
percent  of  the  miation  among  the  states  can  be  explained  by  such  factors 
as  differences  in  income  levels,  urbanization,  labor  force  pardcipadon  rates, 
agency  types,  and  unemployment  rates.  Ihe  rate  of  applicadons  appears  to 
be  an  increasing  function  of  low  income  and  adverse  labor  market  condi- 
dons,  and  a deaeasing  funcdon  of  the  degree  of  urbanization,  after  allowing 
for  the  effects  of  differential  rates  of  labor  force  pardcipadon  and  whether 
or  not  the  agency  for  the  blind  is  separate.^ 

These  reladonships  are  highly  tentative.  We  need  additional  cross- 
sectional  studies  and  some  attendon  to  the  time  series  data.  These  and 
other  kinds  of  smdies  are  desperately  needed.  If  we  assume  that  family 
incomes  vnll  rise,  labor  parddpadon  decline,  and  urbanization  intensify, 
then  it  may  well  be  that  the  demand  for  services,  at  least  with  existing 
eligibility  aiteria,  will  Inaease  more  slowly  than  the  rate  of  Inaease  in 
populadon.  At  the  very  least  such  studies  serve  to  emphasize  that  disability 
is  an  economic  phenomenon  as  well  as  a physical  phenomenon.  To  forecast 
numbers  of  handicapped  people  without  regard  to  future  economic  condi- 
tions is  possibly  to  build  error  into  the  forecasdng  models. 


^Arthur  J*  O^Neal,  The  Market  For  Vocafiontd  Rehabilitation  Services:  A Statistical 
An^^ysis  (unpublished  Ph-D.  dissertattoiii  Rutgers— The  State  University)  | presents  the 
results  of  several  regressiciiis  using  applicant  and  referral  data* 
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It  is  also  quite  possible  to  take  a look  at  the  data  within  a state  and 
find  out  what  accounts  for  trariations  among  regional  offices  or  among 
counties.  New  Jersey  is  an  excellent  state  in  which  to  carry  on  some  of  this 
work.  With  some  rational  explanation  of  variations  within  the  state,  we 
might  better  forecast  the  future  for  the  state  as  a vffiole. 

New  Surveys  and  Conclusions 

Without  first  exploring  in  greater  detail  exactly  what  one  wants,  it  is 
useless  to  go  out  and  count  the  number  of  disabled  in  a school,  in  the  hos- 
pital population,  or  in  any  other  group.  There  is  a great  deal  of  work  yet  to 
be  done  in  the  exploration  of  the  existing  records  of  particular  agencies. 
Gmnted  that  eligibility  criteria  are  changing,  and  changing  more  rapidly 
than  most  of  us  realize,  the  experience  of  the  past  is  subjea  to  microscopic 
scrutiny  and  may  shed  some  light  on  the  future.  But  this  will  have  to  be 
done  while  taking  due  account  of  interstate  and  intrastate  diffierences. 

Mote  light  needs  to  be  shed  on  exactly  who  mal^s  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation client  How  will  the  liberalized  eligibility  provisions  change  aaept- 
ance  ratios?  How  have  diffierent  economic  conditions  in  the  past  influenced 
the  number  of  clients  and  referrals?  To  what  extent  can  we  s^rate  out 
the  influence  that  changes  in  expenditures  have  had,  versus  the  push  and 
pull  of  the  labor  market?  Scane  conceptualization  along  these  lines  is  vitally 
necessary  before  new  surveys  are  undertaken. 

If  new  surveys  are  undertaken,  and  a time  will  come  when  they  will 
become  most  usefiil,  then  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  the  techniques  of  the 
National  Health  Interview  Survey  and  their  sampling  procedure  ought  to 
be  fully  ei^bred.  Expertise  has  accumulated  here,  and  it  would  seem  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  utilize  it  rather  than  starting  anew. 

None  of  this  is  meant  to  be  discouraging.  All  of  it  is  meant  to  be 
encouraging.  I can  think  of  no  better  way  to  begin  the  search  for  data,  and 
the  construaion  of  an  adequate  plan  to  take  care  of  the  disabled,  than  to 
look  at  what  has  already  been  done.  To  this  end  we  welcome  at  this  meeting 
the  experiences  of  persons  concerned  with  particular  disaHlity  groups  and 
those  concerned  with  particular  programs, 

Appendix’^ 

Analysis  of  Interstate  Variations 
In  Application  for  Services 

Plannipg  a full-service  vocational  rehabilitaticKi  program  for  some  years 
in  the  tiiture  would  be  greatly  aided  if  we  had  a better  understanding  of 

^This  appendix  draws  heavily  on  data  and  analysis  from  an  unpublished  docroral  disserta- 
rion  of  Arrhur  0*Ne^L  I am  also  indebred  ro  Peter  David  Machlis  for  work  which  he  has 
done  On  rhe  concepr  of  a marker  for  vocarional  rehabilirarion  services,  Responsibitiry  for 
inrerprerationSt  conclusions  and  errors  remain  soldy  wirh  rbe  author* 
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the  market  for  rehabilitation  services.  A theoretical  model  of  this  it  icet 
must,  of  course,  abstract  from  reality.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  processes  and  not  to  represent  reality  itself.  But  consider 
that  it  is  imprecise  to  speak  of  all  who  *'need”  or  who  can  "benefit”  by 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  without  recognizing  that  people  must  be 
motivated  to  apply  for  these  services,  must  be  legally  eligible  for  them,  and 
must  benefit  by  them  in  some  manner.  Also  we  must  recognize  that  the 
supply  of  these  services — that  is,  the  amount  of  physician  services,  coun- 
selling services,  training  settees,  as  well  as  materials  and  devices — is  neces- 
sarily going  to  be  infiuenced  by  a host  of  factors,  including  the  costs  of 
supplying  tbese  services. 

Consider  first  a private  market  for  rehabilitation  services  in  which  the 
individual  who  v^ts  these  services  must  purchase  them.  For  purposes  of 
exposition,  we  can  think  of  a standard  unit  of  service  which  encompasses 
counsellors*  time,  physicians’  time,  use  of  prosthetic  devices,  and  any  other 
service.  These  can  be  weighted  in  some  manner  so  as  to  allow  expression 
as  a standard  unit 

Individuals  in  general  will  seek  to  purchase  an  increasing  number  of 
units  of  service,  at  progressively  lower  prices  for  services.  Presunmbly  the 
number  of  units  bought  will  depend  upon  the  udfity  of  the  units  to  him. 
A person  with  a mild  disability  will  require  fewer  units  than  a person  with 
a more  smbbom  handicap.  As  the  pnee  of  units  are  lowered,  more  and 
more  persons  may  seek  to  utilize  this  method  of  restomtion  to  the  labor 
market 

On  Figure  1-1,  we  draw  a negatively  sloping  demand  curve  to  illustrate 
the  demand  schedule.  Unlike  some  other  commodities,  the  demand  does  not 
become  infinite  at  a zero  price.  At  some  quantity,  price  becomes  negative. 
In  order  for  a particular  number  of  units  to  be  taken  off  the  market.  It  is 
necessary  to  pay  persons  rather  than  asking  them  to  pay  for  the  units.  An 
objection  may  be  raised  that,  if  a good  is  free,  an  unlimited  amount  will  be 
taken  off  the  market  But  rehabilitation  services  involve  saaifices  on  the 
part  of  the  pe^on  who  uses  them.  If  loaves  of  bread  are  free,  I may  seek 
to  take  a huge  number  of  them.  But  if  we  consider  a commodity  like  at- 
tendance at  a movie,  I will  attend  more  than  some  optimal  number  of 
movies  only  if  I am  paid  to  do  sa 

The  individual  must  sacrifice  his  present  position  in  order  to  undertake 
rehabilitation.  The  individual  may  leave  a rather  secure  position — ^perhaps 
of  dependency  on  the  family,  perhaps  of  receiving  some  transfer  payment 
such  as  public  assistance — to  enter  the  fairly  risky  business  of  a rehabilita- 
tion program.  Failure  to  complete  it  successfully  may  entail  difficult  admin- 
istrative procedures  to  get  bacic  on  the  assistance  rolls  or  serious  adjustments 
to  return  to  a sheltered  position  within  the  family.  Hence  there  is  no  pur- 
chase of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  without  some  involvement  of  the 
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individual  and  some  payment  in  terms  of  foregone  earnings  or  psychic  costs. 

In  Figure  1-1  we  postulate  a positively  sloping  supply  curve,  because, 
as  the  number  of  units  of  service  supplied  increase,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  we  expect  costs  and  the  price  of  the  service  to  increase.  More  resources 
are  attracted  to  this  endeavor  only  at  higher  price,  and  in  the  short-run  we 
expea  some  positive  slope  to  the  cutve.  Over  a longer  period  of  time  the 
supply  cutve  will  shift  but  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  a priori  whether  increased 
units  could  be  supplied  at  the  same  price  or  whether  there  would  be  in- 
creasing costs  over  the  long-run.  Bear  in  mind  that  we  refer  to  a standard 
unit  of  service;  if  more  complex  services  are  being  used,  costs  would  increase 
for  that  reason,  but  this  is  not  reflected  in  the  diagram. 

Although  a private  market  for  rehabilitation  sendees  does  exist,  our 
main  concern  is  with  the  provision  of  these  services  by  public  agencies  in 
the  several  states.  Assume  for  purposes  of  exp  >sition  that  the  demand  and 
supply  situation  prevailing  in  a private  market  is  known,  but  that  a legis- 
lature provided  rehabilitation  services  to  all  who  want  it  at  a zero  price. 
This  would  mean  that  the  amount  Qi  ought  to  be  supplied.  Hie  ccKts  to 
the  government  of  supplying  this  according  to  the  market  supply  cutve  is 
Pi.  A rectangle  measured  by  the  sides  O - Pi,  and  O - Qi  measure  the  amount 
of  appropriations  and  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  in  this  program. 
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Of  course  the  legislature  may  not  guess  correctly  and  may  decide  .-o 
supply  an  amoiuit  greater  than  Qt,  In  this  case,  if  our  demand  and  supply 
functions  are  correct,  a greater  amount  of  services  will  be  offered  than  will 
be  taken.  All  of  the  appropriated  funds  will  not  be  spent.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  chooses  to  supply  an  amount  less  than  Qi  there  will  be  unsatisfied  de* 
mand  and  clients  will  have  to  be  turned  away. 

The  job  of  planning  in  vocational  rehabUimtion  is  essendally  to  esri- 
mate  the  intersection  of  the  demand  curve  with  the  X axis  and  to  estimate 
the  general  shape  of  the  curve.  It  may  well  be  that  a aero  pric-^  is  unreallsnc 
and  that  a government  may  choose  to  charge  an  amount  for  the  services, 
or  conversely  to  give  each  client  some  caJi  payment  to  induce  him  to  par- 
ticipate. If  one  knew  the  shape  and  position  of  the  demand  curv^  then  of 
course  one  could  read  off  any  of  these  amounts. 

We  must  know  a good  deal  more  than  we  do  about  the  supply  curve, 
but  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry.  Our  (.oritirntration  is  in  trying 
to  advance  our  understanding  of  the  demand  function. 

We  would  expect  that  the  pammeters  oi  this  function  to  be  influenced 
by  factors  like  the  age  distribution  of  the  population,  the  extent  of  disa- 
bility, and,  also  quite  si^ificandy,  the  alternative  earnings  opportunities  of 
potendal  clients.  It  cannot  be  emphaslae'i  too  often  that  disability  is  an 
economic  phenomenon  and  that,  in  a buoyimt  fcdx>r  market  where  alternative 
opportunides  beckon,  a disability  which  is  medically  definable  may  be  eco- 
nomically irrelevant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  economic  situatica  worsens, 
the  same  medical  condition  may  truly  be  a major  activity  limimtion. 

Our  interest  necessarily  is  in  shifts  in  these  demand  schedules.  We 
would  like  to  know  exacdy  what  causes  these  shifts  over  time  and  how  to 
predict  them.  For  example,  a shift  from  DD  to  lyiy  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  demanded.  If  the  legisUture  is  interested  in  satisfying 
all  who  demand  services  at  a zero  price,  quantity  would  increase  from  Qi  to 
Q2.  On  the  supply  side,  this  would  result  in  an  increase  in  costs  per  unit  of 
service  and  hence  in  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  torn!  appropriadons. 

Although  our  interest  is  in  the  shifts  that  have  occurred  thmugh  dme, 
we  can  approach  this  problem  by  looking  at  the  variation  in  some  measures 
that  approximate  our  concept  of  demand  among  the  several  jurisdiedons 
within  the  United  Smtes.  If  we  can  identify  some  of  the  factors  which  influ- 
ence this  varianon,  we  may  shed  light  on  the  parameters  of  the  curve  itself. 

Statistical  Evidence 

It  is  not  possible  to  apply  the  concepts  of  the  model  to  the  real  world 
without  imking  some  heroic  estimates.  We  have  no  readily  avaiUble  infor- 
mation as  to  the  demand  for  standard  units  of  service.  Neither  is  there  any 
obvious  way  in  which  the  different  types  of  services  should  be  weighted. 
We  do  know,  however,  something  of  the  expenditums  in  each  of  the  several 
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jurisdictions,  and  dam  are  available  as  to  the  number  of  applicants,  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  accepted  by  the  agency,  and  of  course  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  successfully  complete  the  program. 

As  a poor  proxy  for  the  number  of  units  demanded,  we  use  the  number 
of  applicants.  Two  see  of  dam  are  available.  One  of  these  is  ;^fertin  Dishart’s 
dam  from  the  Patterns  of  Service  study.  These  data  pertain  to  the  first 
quarter  of  1964  and  have  the  advantage  of  providing  considerable  informa- 
tion about  the  characteristics  of  referred  clients  processed  during  this  period. 
Some  of  these  dam,  presented  in  Table  1-2  of  the  text,  usefully  portray  the 
wide  variation  among  the  states.  A second  source  is  VRA  data  showing 
the  ntunber  of  persons  referred  in  each  smte.  The  dam  used  are  combined 
for  the  years  1961-63. 

If  we  concentrate  oa  what  we  believe  is  a measure  of  demand,  and 
ignore  the  cmicept  of  supply,  we  seek  to  explain  the  variation  among  the 
states  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  service.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that 
some  variarion  may  be  due  to  the  differences  among  smtes  as  to  who  is 
counted  as  an  applicant,  but  there  is  little  we  can  do  about  this.  Differences 
in  the  raw  number  of  applicants  are  basically  due  to  differences  in  the  num- 

TABLE  1-4 

SUMMARY  MEASURES  FOR  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 
USED  IN  APPLICANTS  MODEL 


Variable 

Unit 

Meant 

Standard 

Deviation 

High 

Range 

Low 

Low  Income 

Xt 

% 

14.64 

7.44 

37.7 

5.5 

Urbanization 

X. 

% 

61.95 

14.84 

88.6 

35.2 

labor  Force  % 

X* 

% 

38.25 

2.52 

44.6 

31.6 

Agency  Type 

X. 

* 

» 

« 

• 

• 

Unemployment 

x» 

% 

5.12 

1.22 

10.2 

2.9 

Age 

Xto 

Yrs. 

28.56 

2.56 

33.1 

22.8 

Draft  Rejects 

Xxt 

% 

48.90 

9.74 

67 

32 

Expenditures^ 

Xt2 

$ 

1.836 

0,806 

4.248 

0.605 

* Dummy  variable:  Agency  for  the  blind  separate  in  13  states, 
t Unweighted  average  of  48  state  observations. 

4 Per  capita. 

Soutee:  Arthur  J.  O’Neal,  The  Market  for  Vocational  Kekabilttation  Services:  A 
Statistical  Analysis^  PhJ5.  dissertation,  Rutgers  - The  State  University,  1967. 


bets  of  persons  in  the  various  states.  We  adjust  this  by  placing  all  of  the 
applicant  figures  on  a per  100,000  or  per  million  population  basis. 

We  use  a standard  multiple  regression  analysis  to  account  for  the  varia- 
tion that  we  do  find.  Hopefully  this  might  shed  some  fight  as  to  the  demand 
for  services.  Table  1-4  shows  the  independent  wtriables  used  in  the  smtistical 
model  to  help  explain  the  variaricm.  For  each  of  the  variables  (the  un- 
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weighted  average  of  the  48  state  observarions  in  1964),  the  standard  devia- 
tion and  the  range  are  shown. 

According  to  our  model,  we  expect  that  as  alternative  earnings  oppor- 
tunities lessen,  more  applicants  should  appear  at  the  agencies.  If  unemploy- 
ment is  widespread,  the  alternatives  that  disabled  persons  have  before  them 
are  considerably  lessened.  Consequently,  the  price  that  they  have  to  pay  in 
earnings  foregone  would  be  less,  and  we  should  expect  more  applicants. 

In  much  the  same  way,  we  reason  that  the  larger  die  proportion  of 
femilies  with  low  incomes  (defined  as  incomes  below  $2000  in  1959)  the 
less  the  opportunities  for  income-producing  jobs  and  the  greater  the  demand 
for  services.  The  labor  force  variable  relates  to  the  percentage  of  the  total 
population  in  the  labor  force  A positive  relationship  is  expected  between 
this  variable  and  the  number  of  people  who  apply.  The  traditional  eli^bility 
restrictions  pertain  not  only  to  age  but,  until  recent  years,  have  served  to 
confine  the  program  to  those  who  have  a reasonable  chance  of  achieving 
vocational  objectives.  The  greater  the  percentage  of  persons  in  the  labor 
force;,  the  greater  the  possibility  of  a job  for  rehabilitants  and  the  less  the 
risk  of  undergoing  the  program.  Consequently  we  expect  a positive  rela- 
tionship between  applicants  and  percentage  of  population  in  the  labor  force 

The  age  variable  is  also  important,  although  it  is  necessary  to  explore 
it  more  thoroughly  than  we  have  done  thus  fat.  There  have  been  upper  and 
lower  age  limits  for  eli^bility.  It  is  assumed  that  a high  median  age  is 
associated  vdth  a relatively  large  proporation  of  the  population  over  the  age 
40  or  50.  This  age  variable  was  entered  to  test  whether  the  high  applicant 
rates  might  possible  be  related  to  the  age  structure. 

A negative  relationship  was  posited  between  the  volume  of  applicants 
and  the  degree  of  urbanization  in  a state.  This  is  not  an  obvious  assumption 
and  it  could  be  argued  either  way.  The  National  Health  Survey  data  show 
a greater  incidence  of  disability  among  the  rural  farm  dwellers  than  among 
the  rural  non-farm  or  urban  population.  A large  part  of  this  difference  may 
be  attribumble  to  die  high  proportion  of  older  persons  on  the  farms  and 
the  remainder  to  the  greater  ability  of  urban  persons  to  adjust  to  their 
limitations.^  It  may  also  be  that  urban  areas  have  greater  alternative  oppor- 
tunities for  rehabilimtion  services  among  the  private  agencies,  although  this 
is  a hypothesis  which  is  subject  to  test.  On  the  other  hand,  urban  workers 
ate  likely  to  have  less  fiexibility  in  adapting  to  a particular  job.  'Work  on 
a farm  is  more  accommcxlating  than  work  on  a specified  machine  in  a foc- 
toty.  On  balance,  the  negative  relationship  seems  mc»t  reasonable. 

A prime  reason  for  variation  in  the  number  of  applicants  among  the 
smtes  might  be  differences  in  the  incidence  of  disability  among  the  states. 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  good  disability  data  on  a state  basis,  but 

^Ronald  Conley,  The  Economics  of  Vocaiior  ~i  Kehabilitation  (Baltimore;  the  Johns  H(^- 
kins  Press,  196S ) . 
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several  prcxies  ate  available.  Chosen  here  is  one  series  dealing  with  the 
percenmge  of  persons  disqualified  for  miliniry  service  by  Selective  Service. 
Obviously  altertmive  variables  might  provide  better  results.  In  defense  of 
the  measure,  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  there  are  wide  intersmte  variations 
mngii^  from  32  percent  rejected  in  Utah  to  more  than  65  percent  rejected 
in  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Of  course,  the  reasons  for  rejections 
may  include  many  ^tors  other  than  disability  of  the  type  pertinent  to 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

Hie  demand  for  services  might  well  be  influenced  by  the  way  in  which 
services  are  offered  and  presented.  For  this  reason  we  include  as  an  inde- 
pendent variable  the  fact  of  whether  a state  had  a separate  agency  for  the 
blind  or  a sii^gle  general  rehabilitation  agency  serving  both  blind  and  non- 
blind. This  is  entered  as  a dummy  iramable. 

The  final  independent  variable  is  the  per  capita  Title  II  expendimre 
during  fiscal  year  1961-1963.  There  ought  to  be  a positive  relationship  be- 
tween the  number  of  applicants  and  the  amount  that  Is  spent  on  the  bask 
program.  However  the  number  of  applicants  are  both  the  cause  and  effect 
of  expenditure  levels  and  there  is  some  circularity  here,  e^ecially  if  one 
seeks  to  explain  demand.  Regressions  were  therefore  run  both  with  and 
without  the  expaiditure  vanable. 

Statistical  Results 

The  recession  coefficients  for  five  different  equations  are  ^own  in 
Table  1-5.  The  independent  variables  include  applicant  dam  from  both  the 
Patterns  of  Service  smdy  (1964)  and  the  VRA  data  (1961-63)*  The  best 
estimating  is  the  following  equation  denoted  as  Ci  in  Table  1-5. 

The  coefficient  of  determination  is  .428,  indicatii^  that  about  43  per- 
cent of  the  variation  is  explainable  by  the  indicated  factors.  Pmctitioners 
in  the  field  are  fond  of  relatii^  stories  dealing  with  the  imprecision  of 
rehabilitation  smtistics.  Such  anecdotes  purport  to  show  that  all  depends 
upon  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  agencies  and  their  counsellors.  The 
dam  however  indicate  that  a considerable  propordon  of  the  indicated  inter- 
smte  variations  in  the  number  of  applicants  can  be  explained  by  reference 
to  objective  sodo-ecmiomic  dam.  Even  if  we  have  not  correctly  identified 
demand  pherumena,  this  fact  is  of  significance  and  is  worth  further  study. 

Coefficients  of  legressimi  measure  the  relationship  between  an  inde- 
pendent variable  and  the  d^ndent  variable  when  the  effects  of  all  other 
ingredients  in  the  equation  are  neutralized.  Hence,  if  we  hold  urbanization, 
labor-force  rate,  agency  type,  and  income  distribution  consmnt,  we  should 
expect  an  inaease  of  a little  more  than  38  applirants  per  100,000  popula- 
tion with  each  oie  percent  increase  in  unemployment  We  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely sure  about  this  because  of  the  standard  error  of  the  regression  coeffi- 
cient Given  certain  assumptions,  the  chances  are  95  out  of  a 100  that  the 
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tme  lektioaslup  between  the  independent  variable  and  the  dependent  vari- 
able will  be  within  two  standard  errors  of  the  regression  coefficient 

Each  of  the  independent  variables  has  the  expeaed  sign.  As  expeaed^ 
the  demand  for  services^  if  we  can  equate  this  with  the  number  of  applicants^ 
is  positively  related  to  the  amount  of  unemployment^  to  the  percentage  of 
population  with  low  incomes,  and  to  the  differential  mtes  of  labor-force 
participation.  It  is  negatively  related  to  the  degree  of  urbaniaation.  These 
relationships  obtain  after  aUowing  ff’"  whether  or  not  there  is  a separate 
agency  for  the  blind. 

This  regression  analysis  is  presented  to  illustrate  the  potentialities  of 
a method  rather  than  to  arrive  at  any  grand  conclusions.  If  one  uses  the 
Patterns  of  Service  dara>  it  is  possible  to  extend  the  analysis  and  use  as 
dependent  variables  persons  referred  from  particular  sources,  persons  vrith 
particular  kinds  of  disability,  or  clients  of  particular  age  and  sex  groups. 

The  next  steps  ate  fairly  obvious  ones.  It  is  necessary  m refine  the 


TABLE  1-5 

ANALYSIS  OF  FIVE  REGRESSION  EQUATIONS  OF  APPUCANTS 
FOR  PUBUC  VOCATIONAL  REHABIUTATION  SERVICES 

Regression  Coeffidents 
(Standara  Errors  in  Parenthesis) 


A 

B 

Bi 

C 

Cl 

Independent  Variable 

1964 

1964 

1961-63 

1964 

1961-63 

Expenditures 

Xu 

170.93t 

(42.69) 

Unemployment 

X» 

68.92t 

104J5t 

38.36:^ 

93.9  5t 

3856$ 

(32.78) 

(35.09) 

(10.31) 

(25.93) 

(10.31) 

Low  Income 

Xi 

6.45 

16.71t 

5.7lt 

17.07t 

5.71t 

(7.74) 

(8.06) 

(2.52) 

(5.91) 

(2.52) 

Urbanization 

Xs 

0.50 

-2.23 

-244* 

-2.14* 

(2.81) 

(3.03) 

(1.11) 

(1.11) 

Labor  Force  Rate 

X* 

11.36 

26.37 

12.68* 

22.56 

12.68* 

(20.89) 

(23.03) 

(758) 

(18.14) 

(758) 

Agen<7  Type 

x« 

8.34 

-73.55 

-34.64 

-76.69 

-34.64 

(70.63) 

(74.96) 

(27.11) 

(69.77) 

(27.11) 

Age 

XlO 

1.40 

255 

(16.10) 

(18.15) 

Draft  Rejectees 

Xu 

-2.21 

-251 

(4.07) 

(4.58) 

Constant  Term 

a 

-693.38 

-1089.90 

-430.01 

-1066.52 

-430.01 

Coeff.  of  Determ. 

R“ 

.525 

.381 

.428 

.365 

.428 

StiUidard  Error 

S 

186.37 

210.10 

79.48 

205.18 

79.48 

* Coefficient  is  at  least  1.5  times  its  standard  error, 
t Significant  at  .05  level, 
iffignificant  at  .01  level. 

W-Ievel  insuflfcient  to  enter. 

Source:  Arthur  J.  O’Neal,  The  Market  for  Vocathned  Rehabilitation  Services:  A 
Statistical  Analysu,  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Rutgers -The  State  University*  1967. 
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measure  of  demand  and  to  account  for  the  fact  that  persons  of  different  age 
groups  or  disabiliiy  groups  will  use  different  amounts  of  services.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  introduce  supply  Actors  to  determine  to  what  extent  these 
account  for  variations  among  the  states.  The  long'mnge  is  a practiml 
statistical  model  which  will  enable  us  to  simulate  predicted  conditions  of 
the  future.  In  this  my  it  may  be  possible  to  make  reasonable  estiimtes  of 
the  demand  and  supper  of  these  services  at  future  dates  from  now  until  1975. 
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Selected  Disability  Groups 


T 

A.  HE  PAPERS  in  tliiS  section  deal  with  four  specific  disability  groups; 
alcoholics,  mental  re^dates,  the  mentally  ill,  and  die  blind  Gincluding  this 
section  is  an  added  paper,  not  originally  delivered  at  the  conference,  on 
employment  of  the  blind  in  New  Jersey. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  other  groups  mi|^t  have  been  chosen  for  eirami- 
nadon,  bemuse  Comprehensive  Snitewide  Planning  will  have  to  consider 
a wide  range  of  disabiltdes.  However,  the  categories  represented  here  pro- 
vide valuable  test  cases  in  the  problem  of  using  existing  informadon  for 
comprehensive  planning.  All  of  them  have  great  intrinsic  impormice.  Mist 
stams  have  recognized  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  blind  by  creating  sep- 
arate agencies  to  deal  with  visual  handicaps.  The  other  three  categones 
symbolize  the  recent  trend  in  vomdonal  rehabilimdon  toward  meedng  the 
challenges  of  mental  and  social  handicaps.  Because  diese  handicaps  are  less 
clearly  defined,  they  pose  a challenge  to  planners,  both  in  divising  modes 
of  service  and  in  estimating  die  scope  of  the  problem  In  addidon,  mental 
retardation  and  mental  illness  have  been  the  subjects  of  recent  planning 
efforts  within  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
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Mark  Keller 
Research  Specialist 
Center  of  Alcohol  Studies 
Rutgers  "The  State  University 


Alcoholism  As  Disability 


I I like  to  begin  by  making  sure  we  know  what — ot  whom 
— ^we  are  talking  about  In  other  words,  I think  it  is  nec- 
essary to  say  a few  words  about  defining  alcoholism — how 
do  we  establish  that  someone  is  an  alcoholic  This  is  par- 

dcularly  relet^t  in  the  present  context  because  we  are 

concerned  here  first  of  all  with  “concepts'*  of  disability. 
No  one  would  doubt  that  the  mentally  retarded  and  ill,  and  the  blind,  are 
disabled.  But  is  this  true  of  alcoholics— other  than  when  they  h^pen  to 
be  stoned?  Do  they,  when  not  in  a severely  intoodt^ted  state,  come  under 
the  umbrella  of  disablement? 

It  happens  that  my  concq>don  of  alcoholism  fits  alcoholics  predsely 
into  this  category — in  fact  I have  based  my  definition  of  alcoholism  on  the 
&ct  of  disablement  An  alcoholic,  I have  stated,  is  one  who  is  unable  con- 
sistently to  choose  whether  he  shall  drink  ot  not,  and  whot,  if  he  drinks,  is 
unable  consistently  to  choose  whether  he  shall  stop  or  not*-®  Note  the 
crucial  posittm  of  the  disability  in  both  these  forms  of  what  has  been  called 
"loss  of  control  over  drinking,"  I ought  to  add,  for  the  record,  that  this 
disablement  of  the  alcoholic  with  respect  to  ingesdng  alcohd  is  unques- 
tionably a manifestation  of  disease.  Perhaps  it  is  a special  subcategory  of 
Doctor  Webber's  subject,  menrnl  illness;  but  we  all  find  it  more  cmvenient 
to  treat  it  as  a specialism. 

Alcoholics  are  often  disabled,  physically  or  mentally,  as  a consequence 
of  their  alcohol-ii^estmg  behavior.  They  become  severely  drunk  and  are 

1,  Kdllet,  M.,  "Definitions  of  Alcoholism,**  Quarterly  Jwmat  of  Studies  ms  Alcohol, 
vol,  21,  I96t>  pp.  12J-137, 

2,  Kdllet,  M,  and  McCormick,  M,,  A Dictionary  of  Words  About  ^cohol  [in  preparation, 
\967h 
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then  more  or  less  disabled  with  regard  to  all  sorts  of  expected  performances. 
They  have  hangovers  and  post-intOKication  illnesses  which  disable  them  from 
working  for  a time  They  develop  a variety  of  physical  and  mental  diseases, 
such  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  delirium  tremens.  They  are  unable  to 
attend  ■mth  optimum  regularity  to  their  jobs,  and  when  at  work  they  are 
frequently  less  than  optimally  efficient.  Some  of  them  are  unable  to  hold 
jobs.  They  experience  arrests  and  instimtionalization.  A small  percentage 
become  physical  and  mental  derelicts. 

But  these  are  secondary  disablements  consequent  upon  the  primary 
condidoa  They  are  not  the  disablements  which  bring  most  of  alcoholism, 
as  such,  within  the  purview  of  the  present  conference.  I propose  that  alco- 
holism belongs  here  because  it  is  a chronic  disease  whose  essential  charac- 
teristic is  the  psychological  disablement  of  the  alcoholic  &om  choosing 
adequately  adaptive  behavior.  It  is  obvious  that,  although  I have  called  it 
psychologioJ  disablement,  I am  judgmentally  inferring  this  horn  manifesta- 
tions of  social  disablement  The  alcoholic  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  unable  to 
choose  a form  of  socially  expeaed  behavior:  to  stay  reasonably  sober  at 
appropriate  times.  For  the  alcoholic,  it  could  be  argued,  drunkenness  is  at 
least  temporally  adapdve.  From  otir  socially  determined  petspecdve,  how- 
ever, even  temporally  adapdve  behavior  which  results  in  chrcxiic  self-injury 
is  a form  of  disease. 

So  much  for  instant  concepmalization.  Now  what  about  sources  of 
stadsdcs? 

By  ri^ts  and  by  logic,  the  Rutgers  Center  of  Alcohol  Smdies  is  the 
best  sotuce  of  stadsdcs  about  alcoholism.  To  a certain  extent  this  is  even 
true,  and  my  colleagues  and  1 have  been  responsible  for  the  coUecdon  and 
publics  don  of  such  statistics.^  Unhappily,  this  is  a source  of  embarrassment 
to  me.  1 am  not  a stadsdcian  but  at  most  a cridc  of  stadsdcs, 

I want  to  confess  that  it  was  more  by  accident  than  by  design  that  I 
became  involved  in  esdmadng  the  number  of  alcoholics  in  this  country.  At 
first,  in  collabomdon  with  my  colleague  Vera  Efrcxi,  we  simply  followed 
the  method  of  E.  JM  Jellinek,  applying  the  famous  Jellinek  esdmadon  for- 
mula to  the  country,  to  the  states,  and  to  cities.  When  it  became  apparent 
that  this  formula  was  out  of  whack  and  no  longer  applicable,  a lot  of  people 
seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  still  my  responsibility  to  answer  the  perennial 
quesdon:  How  many  alcoholics.^  So  I smart-alecked  the  situation  by  pro- 
ptsing  a way  of  inferring  the  number  of  alcoholics  from  a somewhat  dubious 
applicadon  of  that  same  Jellinek  formula.^ 

3.  Efron,  V.  and  Keller,  M.,  Sheeted  Statistical  Tables  on  the  Consumption  of  Alcohol, 
liSO’lHZ,  and  on  Alcoholism,  19^0-1960,  with  a Bibliography  of  Sources,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  Rutgers  Center  of  Alcohol  Stupes,  1963* 

4.  Keller,  M.,  “The  Definition  of  Alcoholism  and  the  Estimation  of  Its  Prevalence’'  [“The 
Problem  of  Statistics,”  pp.  317-327},  in  Pittman,  D.  J.  and  Snyder,  C.  R.  eds..  Society, 
Cvdture,  and  "Drinking  Vattems,  New  York,  ^ley,  1962. 
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1 will  not  trouble  you  with  the  demils  of  that  rather  ctnnplex  method- 
ology. Enough  to  say  that  as  of  1965  we  have  estimated  that  there  are 
5,015,000 — call  it  an  even  five  million — alcoholics  in  the  U.S.A.  We  are 
so  shal^  about  this  estimate  that  we  ask  for  a 20  percent  leeway — between 
four  and  six  million  alcoholics.  Hie  only  thing  we  ate  mote  shaky  about 
are  the  estimates  of  others,  which  range  from  6.5  to  9 or  9.5  million,  or 
even  from  20  to  30  millioa  As  you  see,  we  are  decidedly  the  conservatives. 

Where  does  New  Jersey  stand?  Hie  original  Jellinek  estimation  for- 
mula became  steadily  less  reliable  as  it  was  applied  to  smaller  and  more 
restricted  populations.  My  bastard  application  of  this  formula  to  the  U.S.A. 
undoubtedly  has  more  of  the  same  weakness.  So  it  is  with  trqiidation 
that  1 offer  the  calculation  tha^  as  of  1965,  New  Jersey  had  about  220^00 
alcoholics.  Hiis  is  a rate  of  5,100  pet  100,000  adults.  If  for  the  U.S.A.  I 
wanted  a 20  percent  leeway,  for  New  Jersey  I’d  like  about  40  percent.  A 
range  of  150,000-300^000  would  realistically  represent  the  weak  l^is  of 
this  estimate.  One  difficulty  is  that  in  the  present  estimates  we  are  relying 
on  the  rate,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  reasonably  near  accurate,  of  the 
period  1940-1945,  and  we  are  applying  this  rate  to  the  contemporary  popu- 
lation. But  we  have  not  allowed  for  possible  important  changes  in  the 
ctHuposition  of  the  New  Jersey  population  in  the  last  25  years.  For  example, 
alcoholism  occurs  differentially  in  ethnic  groups.  If  New  Jersey  should 
have  gained  or  lost  proportionately  more  of  some  ethnic  groups,  this  could 
change  the  picture  substantially.  The  moral  of  it  all  is  that  we  ought  to 
have  scHue  field  studies,  some  real  epidemiology,  attempts  to  establish  the 
approximate  sire  of  the  alcoholism  problem  in  this  state.  1 suggest  that 
this  is  an  important  projea  for  all  of  us  to  consider.  Alcoholics  are  disabled. 
We  are  beginning  to  think  of  serious  undertaldngs  to  rehabilitate  the  dis- 
abled. I suggest  that  alcoholics  constitute  one  of  the  larger  and  significant 
segments  of  the  disabled,  and  that  we  need  to  determine  how  many  there  are 
and  where  they  ate  as  a first  step  in  planning  measures  of  tehabilimioa 

Let  me  now  present  a few  facts  about  several  recognizable  groupings 
of  disablement  among  alcoholics,  partly  in  order  to  concretize  at  least  the 
forms  of  secondary  disablement  but  mainly  in  order  to  suggest  where  we 
will  find  sizable  groupings  of  alcoholics  when  we  start  the  epidemological 
studies  1 have  recommended. 

First  let  us  consider  the  men  on  Sldd  Row.  1 take  them  up  first  so 
that  we  can  get  rid  of  any  residual  image  that  this  represents  the  major 
part  of  the  alcoholism  problem.  From  the  viewpoint  of  disability  and  op- 
portunity to  practice  rehabiliwtion,  of  course,  the  Skid  Row  population 
represents  the  extreme  of  most  needy  and  most  difficult 

Three  common  erroneous  nonons  need  to  be  disposed  of  quickly.  (1) 
Not  all  inhabitants  of  Sldd  Row  are  alcoholics.  (2)  Most  of  the  alcoholics 
are  not  on  Sldd  Row.  And  (3)  the  vast  populadon  of  persons  arrested  for 
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I put^c  drunkenness,  many  of  whom  are  alcoholics,  and  we'U  come  to  them 

i soon,  is  not  the  same  as  the  Skid  Row  population,  though  it  includes  it. 

How  many  people  actually  inhabit  our  Skid  Rows  as  perimnent  deni- 
zens is,  naturally,  not  knowa  But  a few  good  studies  do  give  us  an  idea. 
In  Philadelphia,  Blumberg  et  al  actually  took  a carefully  managed  census 
in  19^0;  they  found  a total  of  2,857,  including  only  28  women.^ 
i In  a sampling  survey  in  Chicago,  in  1937*58,  r^orted  by  Bogue,  a 

> count  of  nearly  12,000  was  obtuned  and  a total  of  between  12,500  and 
13,000  was  estimated.  Bogue  also  estimated  that  almost  all  of  the  hundred 

; largest  cities  have  Skid  Row  areas  with  at  least  250  homeless  men.^  The 

' largest  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  national  Skid  Row  population,  made  for 

I the  year  1950,  is  nearly  100,000  men  in  41  cities.  It  seems  possible  that 

' at  most  there  are  200,000  or  250,000  in  the  whole  country.  But  even  If  the 

higher  number  were  correct,  and  even  if  they  were  all  alcoholics,  they 
would  represent  only  five  percent  of  the  toml  alcoholics.  Actually  we  have 
1 several  surveys,  including  the  very  good  one  in  Philadelphia,  which  show 

I that  only  between  40  and  60  percent  of  the  Skid  Row  men  are  alcoholics. 

; So  probably,  at  most,  only  two  or  three  percent  of  the  alcoholics  are  on  Skid 

Row.  this  should  banish  the  notion  diat  the  alcoholism  problem  is  on  Skid 
Row;  but,  of  course,  the  population  of  Skid  Row  and  Skid  Row  itself  are 
prime  targets  for  rehabUimtion,  and  in  this  conneaion  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  50  percent  or  so  of  men  on  Skid  Row  who  are  alcoholics 
represent  an  even  more  complicated  problem  for  rehabilitation  than  those 
who  don’t  have  this  additional  disaHement. 

The  next  population  I want  to  discuss  is  the  one  that  gets  arrested 
for  drunkenness.  Here  too  the  Skid  Row  image  obtrudes  and  tends  to  distort 
the  picture.  The  men  on  Skid  Row  are  frequently  and  repea'.edly  arrested 
and  constitute  an  imporrnnt  part  of  the  arrest-for-drunkenness  problem. 
I But  they  are  for,  very  far,  from  all  of  it.  My  points  will  be  that  most  of 

I those  arrested  for  drunkenness  are  not  Skid  Rowers  and  that  most  of  them 

I are  alcoholics. 

I We  may  begin  with  a statistic  from  the  FBI  Uniform  crime  reports:^ 

I In  19^5  there  were  at  least  1,535,000  arrests  for  drunkenness,  plus  at  least 

I 241,500  arrests  for  driving  under  the  influence.  This  adds  up  to  at  least 

I 1,77^,000  arrests.  There  were  also  570,000  arrests  for  something  called 

; disorderly  conduce  and  120,000  for  vagrancy.  Now  in  most  of  the  country, 

as  Bacon  and  Jones  have  pointed  out  in  their  Moreland  Commission  report, 

I S.  Blwnberg,  L.,  Shipley,  T.  E.,  Jr.,  Shandler,  I.  V.  and  Niebuhr,  H.,  "The  Development, 

' Major  Goals  and  Strategies  of  a Skid  Row  Program  i Philadelphia/'  Quarterly  Journal 

^ of  Studies  on  Alcohol,  vol.  27,  1966,  pp.  242-2J8. 

j 6.  Bogue,  D.  J.,  Skid  R<w  in  American  Cities,  Chicago,  Community  and  Family  Study 

I Center,  University  of  Chicago,  1963. 

> 7.  Federal  Bureau  of  Invesrigatton,  Department  of  Justice,  Vniform  Crime  Reports  for 

i the  United  States  . . . /96f,  Washington,  1966. 
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these  labels  are  chiefly  used  as  alternate  labels  for  public  mtoxicatioa®  If 
we  add  only  half  of  these  to  our  previous  total  of  arrests  labeled  drunken- 
ness, we  are  well  over  two  million,  and  for  convenience  I shall  speak  of  two 
million.  But  this  number  is  based  on  only  4,062  reporting  agencies  covering 
a population  of  only  134  million,  or  just  about  two-thirds  of  our  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  reporting  jurisdictions  don’t  record  arrests 
for  drunkenness;  they  have  policies  of  different  disposition.  All  in  all*  it  is 
obvious  that  two  million  a year  is  a very  conservative  number  for  arrests 
for  drunkenness.  If  all  jurisdiaions  had  uniform  policies,  and  if  they  all 
ratted*  1 suppose  the  number  might  well  be  three  million. 

Now  the  first  thing  to  realhe  is  that  this  number — and  I am  now 
talking  of  the  two  million  we  shall  ccmsider  to  be  r^rted — represents 
arrests — not  persons  arrested.  Drunkenness  is  an  offense  for  which  many 
people  are  arrested  many  times — even  several  times  in  the  same  year.  But 
do  not  imagine  that  the  special  mses  you  have  heard  about — such  as  men 
named  Driver  and  Baster,  who  have  experienced  100  or  200  arrests — are 
typicaL  And  anyhow,  those  are  lifotime  numbers.  Within  a single  year 
relatively  few  people  are  arrested  very  frequently  for  drunkenness.  It  would 
be  impormnt,  however,  especially  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  present  con- 
ference, to  know  how  many  people  ate  involved.  Another  important  issue 
of  interest  is  what  proporticm  of  the  people  arrested  for  intoxication  are  Skid 
Rowers.  In  other  words,  what  is  the  overlap? 

One  of  the  scarce  lines  of  evidence  on  this  matter  comes  from  the 
intensive  smdies  carried  out  in  Monroe  County  and  the  City  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  by  Zax,  Gardner  and  Hart*  In  1961,  3,118  persons  were  arrested 
in  Rochester  for  drunkenness  a total  of  5,555  nmes.  Now  Rochester  is  a 
small  town,  compared  to  Philadelphia — the  popdarion  is  320,000  compared 
to  2,000,000.  If  Philadelphia  has  a Skid  Row  population  of  under  3,000,  it 
seems  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the  3,000-odd  persons  attested  for  drunken- 
ness in  Rochester  are  not  denizens  of  Skid  Row.  There  is  another  indtmtion 
to  the  same  effea:  25  percent  of  the  Rochester  arrestees  put  up  and  for- 
feited cash  bail  This  is  not  Skid  Row  practice.  Another  40  to  50  percent 
received  suspended  sentences,  so  that  cmly  about  25  percent  were  jailed.  I 
suggest  that  these  are  strong  indicanons  that  a substantial  majority  of  those 
arrested  for  intoxicaticm  were  not  Skid  Rowers. 

Now  the  proportion  of  persons  to  arrests  in  Rochester  was  56  percent. 
In  another  smdy  of  a municipal  population  of  persons  arrested  for  drunk- 
enness, in  Baltimore,  by  Bass  and  Goldstein,  7,176  persons  were  arrested 


8.  Bacon,  S,  D.  and  Jones,  R.W.,  The  Kela^oniUp  of  the  Moobolic  Beverage  Control  Law 
and  the  Vrohlems  of  Alcohol,  New  York  State  (Moreland)  Commission  on  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Law,  Study  Paper  No.  1,  New  York,  19tf3. 

9.  Zax,  M,,  Gardner,  E,  A,  and  Hart,  W,T,,  “Public  Intoxication  in  Rochester;  A Survey 
of  Individuals  Charged  During  19  Si,”  Quarterly  Journal  of  ^tudiet  on  Alcohol,  vol. 
25,  19S4,  pp.  SS9-S78, 
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llj340  times  during  18  months;^^  the  proportion  of  persons  is  63  percent. 
It  seems  a reasonable  guess  that  60  percent  of  the  number  of  arrests  for 
drunkenness  equals  approximately  the  number  of  persons  involved.  Thus, 
we  may  assume  that  in  the  arrests  reported  to  the  PBl,  1^00,000  persons 
were  involved. 

Continuing  to  apply  this  proportionality,  based  on  the  Rochester  data, 
fewer  than  40  perr-nt  were  first-timers — or,  over  60  percent  had  experienced 
prior  arrest  for  the  same  cause.  Now  I want  to  suggest  very  strongly  that 
anyone  who  gets  himself  arrested  for  drunkenness  comes  under  suspicioi  of 
being  an  alcoholic.  I want  to  insist  that  anyone  who  gets  himself  arrested 
again  for  drunkenness  is  probably  an  alcoholic.  Of  the  minimum  of  1.2 
millioi  people — ^I  am  rounding  all  die  numbers — ^who  ejq«rienced  the 
minimum  of  two  million  arrests  for  being  drunk,  around  720,000  were 
apparendy  repeaters.  I think,  with  the  unreported  cases,  we  can  safely  as- 
sume this  number  is  a million.  These  are  probably  alcoholics.  They  are  not, 
however.  Skid  Rowers:  remember  that  the  entire  Skid  Row  populadon  is 
probably  less  than  one-fourth  this  number,  and  only  half  the  Skid  Rowers 
are  alcoholics.  Therefore  the  Skid  Row  populadon,  although  probably  in- 
cluded in  the  million,  consdi  *es  perhaps  only  10  to  13  pement  of  it. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  kind';  sent  me  arrest  data  on  New  Jersey  from 
the  EBI  files.  The  EBI  recorded  42,221  reported  arrests  for  drunkenness, 
disorderly  condua,  va^ncy,  and  "driving  under  the  influence”  from  agenda 
covering  88  percent  of  the  populadon.  The  national  proportion  seems  to  be 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  New  Jersey's,  and  it  would  be  perhaps  two-and- 
one-hal£  times  as  high  if  we  allowed  for  the  higher  percentage  of  populatioi 
covered  in  the  sadsdcs  for  this  Smte.  Either  we  have  fewer  arrests  for  these 
causes  or  New  Jersey  reports  its  dam  poorly.  From  a source  in  Trentm  on 
one  segment  of  those  arrested — di(»e  accused  of  "driving  under  the  influ- 
ence”— have  received  da  "a  which  indicate  that  New  Jersey  may  r^rt 
arresu  inadequately  to  Washington.  The  FBI  has  records  of  only  1,632  such 
arrests  in  New  Jersey  for  1965,  while  Trenton  knows  of  at  least  2,841  cases 
which  came  to  trial  (other  arrests  may  not  have  led  to  uial).  Thus,  in  thi' 
category  represendng  the  most  serious  and  perhaps  most  carefully  repotted 
oflcnse,  definitely  less  than  60  percent  of  New  Jersey  cases  were  reported  to 
the  FBI. 

A good  deal  of  the  time  of  the  people  who  are  arrested  for  drunken- 
ness is  spent  not  in  jail,  and  not  even  being  drunk,  but  working  and  sup- 
porting families.  But  from  the  very  f aa  that  they  do  get  arrested  now  and 
again,  we  know  rhat  part  of  the  rime  they  are  disabled  from  working  and 
from  funaioning  adequately  as  supporters  of  their  families  and  members 
of  society.  I think  it  might  be  daring,  it  might  be  radical,  but  it  would  be 


10.  Ba*t,  M.  and  Goldstein,  G.,  “Surrev  of  Habitual  Drunkenness  Offenders  in  Baltimore,” 
Maryland  Med'' -I  Journal,  vot  !5,  no.  2,  1966,  pp.  71-72. 
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appropriate,  for  those  who  are  thinking  of  programs  of  help  for  the  dis- 
abled, to  take  account  at  last  of  this  multitude  whose  alcoholism  rqieatedly 
disables  them  in  varying  degree  for  var^ng  periods  of  time. 

I must  here  pause  to  point  especially  to  a particular  segment  of  the 
arrested  population:  those  who  are  arrested  for  somediing  called  “driving 
under  the  influence.”  In  d two-thirds  of  the  national  population  covered 
by  the  FBI  reports,  there  were  241,300  arrests  for  driving  under  the  influence 
in  1963.  In  New  Jersey  (where  we  have  noted  almost  3,000  actual  trials 
for  this  offense  in  1963)  a first  conviction  results  in  loss  of  driving  license 
for  two  years;  a second  conviction,  loss  for  ten  years.  There  are  other  pun- 
ishments as  well:  fines  and  jail  sentences,  and  jail  is  mandatory  for  second 
offenses.  I feel  that  there  is  something  inhumane  about  these  lav^  I don’t 
want  anyone  to  drive  while  he  is  under  the  influence.  Yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  you  tal%  away  a man’s  righr  to  drive,  especially  for  two  or  ten  years, 
you  might  as  well  chop  off  his  feet.  What  good  is  a man  in  our  sodety 
without  a driving  license?  Would  you  not  consider  him  disabled?  How 
can  he  get  and  hold  a job?  Ye^  just  think:  men  are  actually  convicted  of 
this  offense,  in  this  area  of  New  Jersey,  every  day.  Not  only  that:  having 
been  convicted  once,  and  knowing  chat  a second  conviction  means  a man- 
datory jail  sentence  and  loss  of  driving  license  for  ten  years,  some  men 
actually  repeat  the  offense,  actually  drive  while  intoxicated,  actually  ^t 
themselves  ^ugh^  and  are  actually  convicted  a second  time. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  ima^ne  chat  these  men  are  actii^  in  a state  of 
“free  titdll,”  that  they  are  able  to  choose  whether  they  shall  drink  or  not? 
I suggest  that  these  men  are  not  just  secondarily  disabled  by  being  deprived 
of  their  license  to  drive,  but  primarily  disabled  by  being  unable  to  choose 
whether  they  shall  drink  or  no^  and  whether  they  shall  stop  before  drinking 
too  much.  In  other  words,  the  assumption  char  they  are  alcoholics  is  over- 
whelming. And  th^  are  prime  candidates  for  rehabilitation,  for  help  in 
overcoming  the  disablement  that  dooms  them  to  that  maladapdve  briiavior 
to  which  society  up  to  now  has  res^nded  only  with  the  useless  and  in- 
humane measure  of  jailing  them  and  nominally  chopping  off  their  round 
legs — ^i^s  called  taking  away  their  driving  license. 

I want  to  reinforce  the  hypothesis  that  alcohoHsm  should  be  looked 
on  as  a form  of  disablement  by  citing  one  more  class  of  statistics:  the  sm- 
tistics  on  accidents.  In  a sample  of  alcoholics  in  the  San  Fnuicisco  Bay  Area, 
compared  to  the  total  population  of  the  area  of  same  age  and  sex,  Brenner 
found  alcoholics  three  times  as  h*keiy  to  die  from  any  cause,  but  seven  times 
as  likely  to  die  in  some  sort  of  acddent.^^  Analyzed  by  type  of  accident, 
alcoholics  were  four-and-one-half  times  as  likely  to  die  in  a motor  vehicle 
accident,  16  times  as  likely  to  die  in  a folk  I think  it  is  obvious  that  alco- 


11.  Brenner,  B.,  *'Alcobolism  and  Faral  Accidents,”  Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies  on  Al~ 
coholf  voL  2S,  19^7  [in  preu]. 
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I holies  as  a group  ate  inept.  1 don’t  think  it  is  stretching  the  point  too  far 

I to  suggest  that  their  in^titude  in  escaping  death  and  especially  in  eroding 

I fatal  accidents  is  an  indication  of  their  psychological  as  well  as  physical 

i disablement. 

I If,  as  I have  suggested,  the  arrested  alcoholics  are  in  largest  part  not 

! the  Skid  Row  population,  then  it  must  be  that  most  of  the  time,  when  they 

; are  not  in  jail,  they  are  either  at  home  or  at  work.  It  is  worth  diking  a 

: glance  at  some  of  the  information  we  have  about  alcoholics  as  members 

I of  the  working  force,  at  least  to  see  to  what  extent  they  come,  here  too, 

into  the  focus  of  disablement 

Observer  and  Maxwell  were  able  to  persuade  one  large  caporariai, 
employing  well  over  10,000  people,  to  examine  their  records  with  an  eye 
to  certain  fectors  relevant  to  alcoholism.*^  They  were  able  to  locate  a group 
of  employees  who  could  safely  be  labeled  chronic  problem  drinkers,  and 
to  set  up  matched  control  groups  not  known  to  be  problem  dtinlKts.  1 cite 
only  one  type  of  statistic  from  this  study.  Counting  only  serious  absences 
from  work,  that  is,  of  eight  days’  duration  or  longer,  the  problem  drinkers 
had  two*and-one-half  times  as  many  such  absences,  and  two-and-one-half 
times  as  many  total  days  absent.  The  problem  drinkers  had  averaged  over 
243  days  absent;  the  controls,  not  quite  97  days.  The  company  had  paid 
the  controls  an  average  of  $769  in  sickness  payments,  and  the  alcoholics 
an  average  of  $2,260.  Observer  and  Maxwell  noted,  as  others  have  done, 
that  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  alcoholics  in  the  work  force,  and  that  they 
can  be  helped — indeed,  rehabilimted.  By  superficial  logic,  the  job  of  locating 
and  helping  alcoholics  in  and  through  industry  might  seem  the  most  appro- 
priate approach  for  a progmm  based  on  an  ideology  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. The  facts  of  life,  however,  are  such  that  concentrating  on  this  approach 
might  result  only  in  frustration.  As  yet,  industrial  management  finds  it  con- 
venient to  play  the  game  of  the  mythical  ostrich,  pretending  that  the  al- 
coholics aren’t  there,  and  that  if  they  find  any  they  can  handle  it  by,  at  worst, 
firing  them.  Whom  they  can  hire  instead,  except  the  alctrftolic  fired  by  the 
company  acrc^  the  street,  1 don’t  know.  So  1 suppose  the  time  is  coming 
when  industry  will  face  this  problem  and  begin  the  rea^  task  of  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seems  to  me,  there  are  several  groupings  oi  alco- 
holics who  are  easily  identifiable,  and  who  can  even  be  approached  with 
some  effective  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  community,  if  we  will  recognize 
them  as  disabled  people  and  design  appropriate  programs  of  rehabilitation, 
i including  treatment  of  their  disease,  alcoholism.  Outstanding  among  these 

groupings  are  the  people  whom  the  police  find  intoxicated  in  public,  the 

12.  Obsetvet  and  Maxwell,  M.  A.,  "A  Study  of  Absenteetsm,  Accidents  and  Sickness 
Payments  in  Problem  Dtinkets  in  One  Industry,”  Quarterly  Jourttal  of  Studies  on 
Alcohol,  vol.  20,  1919,  pp.  302-312. 
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group  known  for  being  arrested  for  drunkenness.  1 suggest  that  both  national 
and  New  Jersey  data  indicate  that  about  one  alcoholic  in  five  gets  arrested 
for  drunkenness  or  a related  charge  in  the  course  of  a year — about  40,000 
in  New  Jersey.  (To  some  extent  this  population  will  overlap  with  groups 
idenrified  elsewhere — ^for  example,  mental  hospitals,  general  hospitals,  and 
dinics.)  A spedal  and  important  subcategory  of  those  arrested  ate  those 
accused  of  driving  under  the  influence.  Finally  there  is  a snmll  but  hard-core 
and  complex  derelict  group  on  Skid  Rt  7.  1 think  the  Philadelphia  program 
furnishes  a good  model  for  tackling  the  Skid  Row  problem  with  a view  to 
abolishing  it,  and  1 would  certainly  like  m see  Skid  Rows  abolished  through- 
out the  land.  1 don’t  imagine  it  can  be  done  with  complete  success  in  any  city 
or  few  cities  alone.  It  is  undoubtedly  a national  problem.  But  quite  apart  from 
Skid  Row,  the  people  arrested — and  especially  those  arrested  more  than  once 
— for  drunkenness  should  be  recognized  at  least  as  probable  alcoholics,  as 
almost  certainly  suflering  from  primary  and  secondary  disablements,  and  as 
prime  targets  for  physical,  psychological  and  social  rehabilitation. 
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Estimating  the  Number  of  the 
Retarded  in  New  Jersey 

It  may  be  obvious  to  point  out  that  an  essential  aspect  of 
planning  for  comprehensive  services  to  the  menmlly  re- 
tarded must  involve  estimation  of  caseloads  requiring  serv- 
ice, both  at  the  present  time  and  at  particular  dates  in  the 
future,  but  obviousness  does  not  necessarily  make  accom- 
plishment easier.  'Ihe  act  of  projecting  future  populations, 
even  without  reference  to  a specific  morbidity,  is  accompanied  by  hazard 
enough.  Wats,  economic  ^cmrs,  and  public  attitudes,  for  instance,  play 
their  parts  and  contribute  to  error. 

When  one  proposes  to  provide  estiniates  of  service  required  by  indi- 
viduals who  are  disabled,  however,  the  error  is  Ulsly  to  be  compounded 
because  of  at  least  three  causes.  'Ihe  first  of  these  involves  change  in  atti- 
tude toward  the  disability  by  the  public  and  patients  themselves,  which  may 
result  in  a greater  or  dimi?Jmed  number  identified  and  demanding  serv- 
ice. 'Ihe  second  cause  influencing  projections  involves  the  impondemble 
impact  on  future  caseload  of  new  methods  of  prevention  and  new  types  of 
therapy.  Ihe  third  cause  involves  trends  in  the  particular  portion  of  the 
gross  population  affected  and  requiring  service,  which  in  turn  would  have 
a far  greater  influence  on  an  estimation  of  number  of  the  disabled  than 
would  predicticHis  based  on  the  general  population.  If  one  were  predicting, 
for  insmnce,  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  cases  of  German  measles,  recogni- 
tion that  it  is  a disease  to  be  found  to  a grea^r  exmnt  among  children  than 
in  adults  would  suggest  that  the  anticipated  growth  in  the  population 
of  childhood  age  would  be  more  signifimnt  than  the  growth  of  the  toml 
populadon,  unless  the  components  making  up  the  entire  population  were 
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anricipated  to  occur  in  the  focure  in  the  same  proportion  that  existed  at 
the  dme  of  making  the  prediction.  Perhaps  this  point  is  clearest  in  terms 
of  the  problem  of  predicting  a geriatric  caseload. 

In  the  instance  of  a symptom  complex  like  mental  retardation,  the 
problem  of  prediction  is  gargantuan  in  that  the  relationship  betwc-«.'n  the 
manifestation  of  the  condition  and  etiological  factors  is  not  dear.  It  is 
hardly  on  a one-to-one  basis  as,  for  instance.  In  oUerved  tuberculosis  and 
its  causative  bacillus.  The  problem  of  e^matitxi  is  Anther  compounded 
because  public  attimdes  and,  as  a consequence,  legal  a^ects  have  manifested 
wide  swings,  albeit  within  the  recent  general  trend  to  modify  the  past  re- 
strictive attitudes  of  both  the  public  and  the  statutes.  Finally  the  matter  of 
estimation  is  difficult  because  of  some  essential  disagreemoit  among  parents, 
among  professionals,  and  between  parents  and  professionals  as  to  what  is 
a preferred  program  for  a menmlly  retarded,  handicapped  individual  In 
the  presence  of  such  disagreement,  the  number  of  known  cases  from  which 
&itimams  are  to  be  made  varies  from  place  to  place  as  well  as  from  time 
to  dme. 

There  has  been  prevalent  a geneml  assumption  that  about  three  per- 
cent of  the  general  populadon  in  the  United  States  is  mentally  retarded  to 
some  degree.  Some  authorities  have  been  content  to  use  this  figure  as  a basis 
for  Aiture  esdmadon.^  This  assumpdon  about  the  three  percent  remains  an 
idee  fixe  to  many  persons  working  in  the  field  despite  particular  studies 
which  have  suggested  a range  of  prei^lence  mtes  from  .68  to  8.83,®  with 
the  apparent  wiadon  in  prevalence  a funcdon  of  definidcxi,  of  samples, 
of  instruments  used  to  achieve  identification,  and  of  methods  of  data  collec- 
don.  Among  the  plausible  explanations  for  the  wide  differences  in  rate  are: 

1.  Durir^  the  first  few  years  of  life  mild  retardadmi  is  not  apparent 
because  bdiavlor  demanded  of  the  child  is  in  the  main  within  his  diminished 
capability  and  not  sigtuficandy  below  the  norm  for  very  young  children. 
Presence  smdies  using  a l;»rge  percentage  of  young  children  migjit  thus 
yield  a low  rate  and  reflect  only  those  more  severe  levels  cf  retardadon 
where  gross  symptomatology  is  evident. 

2.  High  prevalence,  usually  observed  during  school  years,  may  reflect 
the  academic  enpectadons  and  standards  of  behavior  within  the  school  sys- 
tem, both  of  which  are  beyond  the  capability  of  the  retarded  child,  as  well 
as  "catching”  some  children  who  manifest  some  of  the  displacement  asso- 
ciated with  families  diat  are  not  primarily  oriented  toward  success  in  the 
public  school  situatioa 


‘Dqiaitment  of  Institutions,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Program  Analysis,  State  of  Wash- 
ington, Reference  Report,  **An  Analysis  of  Significant  Factors  Concerning  WashingtM  Sutc 
Schools  for  the  Mentally  Retarded/*  no.  11,  October 

^Tfoe  ifew  Jersey  Comprehensive  Plan  to  Combat  Mental  Ketariation  (produced  by  an 
interdepartmental  Working  Party  on  Mental  Retardation),  June,  1966^  p*  51* 
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3.  As  the  school  years  pass  the  prevalence  rate  deaeases,  refleaing  the 
movement  of  individuals,  apparently  considered  incapable  by  the  school,  to 
work  and  social  situations  where  they  can  satisfy  a non-academic,  less  de- 
manding adult  society. 

Even  if  the  three  percent  figure  assumed  in  so  many  studies  were  one 
which  a person  responsible  for  populaticMi  prediaicMi  could  have  a great 
deal  ol  present  confidence  in,  there  are  additional  facmrs  which  would 
suggest  that  it  might  not  be  apparently  safe  to  utilize  this  rate  with  much 
confidence  as  far  as  future  prediction  is  concerned.  An  entire  set  of  addi- 
tional ^tors  require  consideration.  Among  these  the  most  siguifi(^nt  may  be; 

1.  Prematurity  and  neonatal  death  rates  have  been  reduced,  with  the 
result  that  a greater  number  of  handiotpped  children  are  living  to  mid-child- 
hood and  maturity — to  be  later  identified  as  retarded.  The  fetal  death  rate 
has  dropped  from  23.9  per  thousand  live  births  in  1945  to  16.4  in  1964; 
the  neonaml  mormlity  rate  has  dropped  from  28.8  in  1940  to  17.9  in  1964, 
and  the  infant  mortality  rate  has  dropped  fccm  47.0  to  24.8  in  1964.^ 

2.  The  number  of  illegitimate  live  births  has  increased  from  7.1  per 

I thousand  in  1940  to  23.4  in  1964.^  It  seems  plausible  to  assume  that  unwed 

{ mother  may,  on  the  one  hand,  receive  the  least  prenatal  care  and  may,  on 

I the  other,  malre  attempts  to  damage  the  fetus.  In  either  case,  this  trend  may 

! have  great  implications  for  the  incidence  of  retardation. 

I 3.  More  mothers  have  become  a permanent  part  of  the  labor  force.  In 

the  25  years  between  1940  and  1965,  the  number  of  females  in  the  labor 
force  has  increased  from  16.7  percent  to  35.7  percent  of  the  female  popu- 
lation over  14  years  of  age.^  The  implication  of  this  data  may  be  tha^  as 
mothers  leave  home  to  work,  there  are  fewer  hands  available  to  provide 
I direa  service  for  the  handicapped  child.  Therefore,  service  is  sought  for 

i more  cases,  inaeasing  apparent  prevalence. 

' 4.  The  e3q>ectancy  of  life  at  birth  has  increased  from  54.1  years  in  1920 

I to  70.2  years  in  1964.®  Two  particular  aspects  of  greater  life  expectancy 

may  be  most  significant.  Firs^  a British  study  indicates  that  the  number  of 
I mongoloid  children  in  the  population  has  quadrupled  in  the  last  three 

I decades,  largely  because  such  children  are  living  well  beyond  an  age  at 

< which  they  formerly  would  have  died.  The  second  aspect  is  that  the  life 

I expeemney  at  birth  of  the  non-white  population  has  increased  from  32.5 

years  in  1900  to  61.1  years  in  1964.  This  fac^  in  combination  with  the 
j recent  tendency  for  the  non-white  population  to  utilize  the  official  avenues 

j of  social  service  available  to  them  in  the  urban  North,  may  have  tremendous 

I iofiuence  on  the  development  of  a caseload  estimate. 


‘Bureau  of  the  Census,  Stathtical  Abstract  of  the  United  States^  1966^  table  £4,  p.  50. 
*lbid,y  table  55,  p,  49. 

table  319,  p.  227. 

*lbid.y  tables  pp.  52-54. 
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5.  There  has  been  inaeasing  utbantzation  in  this  country,  and  in  par- 
ticular New  Jersey,  with  differential  incidence  rate  of  retardation  higher  in 
urban  areas.  In  1950  81  percent  of  New  Jersey  was  urban,  in  I960  82.6 
percent.  Urban  areas  have  always  contributed  disproportionately  to  the  num- 
ber of  known  retarded,  perhaps  reflecting  in  part  the  precipitation  of  less 
able  individuals  to  the  city,  where  they  remain  and  utilize  services,  and  re- 
flecting in  part  the  general  inability  of  individuals  in  dose  contact  with  each 
offiec  to  tolerate  deviant  behavior. 

6.  The  population  per  household  in  the  country  has  dropped  signifi* 
candy  from  4.76  individuals  in  1900  to  3.38  in  1960.^  The  suburhan  family, 
with  an  absence  of  extended  family  (grandparents,  maiden  aunts)  and  a 
commuting  father,  may  intensify  the  problem  of  care  and,  as  a consequence, 
throw  more  cases  into  the  cbarmels  of  identification. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  even  so  simple  an  aspect  as  the  age 
mix  in  the  population  may  be  significant  in  terms  of  future  caseload  pre- 
dictioos.  The  number  of  identified  retarded  persons  is  low  during  the  first 
year  of  life;  with  increasing  age  the  prewtlence  rises  markedly,  reaching  a 
peak  at  approximately  12  to  15  years.  In  late  adolescence  and  early  adult- 
hood, known  prei^ence  decreases.  As  a consequence,  it  might  be  antici- 
pated that  the  gross  predicted  size*of  the  future  caseload  would  depend 
perhaps  as  much  on  the  number  of  defective  children  in  the  population  as 
on  any  other  factor. 

Even  if  the  predicmr  had  available  to  him  reasonable  prewtlence  infor- 
mation correlated  with  the  age  mix  of  the  population,  multiplication  of 
these  rates  by  the  anticipated  gross  population  increase  might  be  of  little 
value.  Service  needs  are  tied  to  types  and  grades  of  remrdatioo  as  mucn  as 
to  age  fiaxors.  Therefore,  a gross  estimate  for  some  specific  time  in  the 
future  would  not  be  tenable  in  suggesting  how  many  sheltered  workshops 
would  be  required,  how  many  children  would  not  be  accepted  in  educable 
or  trainable  classes  and  would  require  other  services,  and  how  many  insti- 
tutional beds  would  be  required.  What  is  apparendy  required  are  tech- 
niques which  will  estimate  present  and  future  needs  in  seleaed  important 
service  areas  such  as  special  education,  residential  care,  vomtional  rehabilita- 
tion, etc,  which  would  maire  possible  caseload  prediction  for  specific  services. 
In  conjunction  with  comprehensive  planning  for  mental  retardation  in  New 
Jersey,  an  attempt  at  such  a methodology  was  developed,  the  "Indoc  of 
Service.”® 

The  Index  of  Service  is  based  on  the  known  number  of  retarded  need- 
ing service  in  a selecmd  major  area  of  service.  After  consultation  with  experts 
in  a particular  area  or  kind  of  service,  a figure  was  obtained  for  the  number 
of  retarded  being  served  in  one  geogmphical  region  which  the  experts  felt 

'’tbid.,  table  3tf,  p.  3J, 

*The  New  JCKey  Comprehensive  plan . . .,  op,  cit,y  p.  14?. 
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had  the  best  rate  of  implemetitation  of  that  kind  of  service.  A person  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  held  judges,  for  example,  a specific  distria  as  being  best 
known  to  the  population  it  serves,  as  being  the  most  utilized  by  the  popu- 
lation, and  as  having  available  the  nost  appropriate  screening  for  admission. 
Dam  from  this  geographical  region  is  translated  then  into  a prevalence  rate 
and  applied  to  the  larger  region  for  which  predictions  are  required,  it 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  concept  of  best  implementatim  as 
utilized  here  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  region  of  highest  quality  of 
service,  since  the  Index  deals  with  quantity,  not  quality.  The  demonstrated 
need  for  the  region  with  best  implementation  constimtes  the  numerator  of 
a fraction  whose  denominator  would  be  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the 
district  who  are  eligible  for  or  require  such  service  because  of  their  age  and 
the  type  of  their  rerardation.  The  fraction  in  its  decimal  form  is  the  Index 
of  Service, 

Two  examples  of  the  applicadon  of  this  technique  may  be  illustrative 
of  its  usefulness.  The  first  comes  from  a relatively  new  area  of  service — 
Day  Gire. 

Day  Care  is  a community<entered  program  designed  to  provide  for 
the  training  and  social  adjustment  of  profoundly  retarded  children  of  school 
age  who  cannot  fit  into  public  school  programs  and  who  are  not  in  an 
institution.  Thus,  retarded  children  excluded  from  public  school  as  neither 
educable  nor  trainable  imy  receive  service  After  ini^  undertakings  on  a 
semi-experimental  and  demonstratioi  basis,  an  attempt  was  made  to  deter- 
mine the  potential  caseload  throughout  the  State  No  presence  data,  in 
New  Jersey  or  elsewhere,  seemed  of  value  in  estimating  present  and  future 
service  needs.  Consequendy  the  New  Jersey  Assodadon  of  Retarded  Chil- 
dren asked  to  underndm  a surv^  of  its  components  to  esdmara  current 
actual  needs  for  this  service.  The  Assodadon  reported  a sratewide  known 
case  need  of  530.  With  the  use  of  the  Service  Index  Afethodolqgy,  it  was 
inferred  that  180  additional  cases  were  awaidng  services.  The  impact  of 
the  difference  between  the  estimates  of  530  and  710,  extrapolated  on  and- 
cipated  New  Jersey  population  growth  in  the  5-18  age  category,  is  con- 
siderable, as  shown  in  Table  3-1. 

A review  of  the  results  of  the  Service  Ind^  h&thodology,  when  applied 
to  the  Day  Care  service  areas  (the  counties),  indicates  that  the  indexes  are 


TABLE  3-1 

DAY  CARE  CASELOAD  SERVICES— 1965-1980 
Comparison  of  Estimates  from  Present  Known  Cases  and  Index  of  Service 


Basis  of  Esdmate 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

Ir  IndfT  of  Service  — 

710 

765 

875 

960 

690 

2.  Known  Cases  

530 

580 

630 

Difference  (1-2)  

180 

185 

24^5 

270 

[ 
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not  unifotm  for  all  areas.  It  also  revealed  that  the  "best  implemented  dis- 
trict” varies  as  much  as  .09  percent  from  indexes  udlizing  needs  surveys  from 
other  districts.  This  was  to  be  expected  because  Day  Care  is  in  a relaJvely 
early  stage  of  development  and  any  surveys  will  tend  to  underestimate  the 
potenrial  need  Counties  with  low  indexes  (below  .035  percent)  tend  to 
be  highly  urbaa  This  experience  might  be  caused  by  one  or  more  of  the 
following  factors: 

1.  Distribution  of  profoundly  redded  children  tends  to  be  low 
in  these  counries. 

2.  Parents  In  these  counties  are  less  aware  of  the  possibilities  of 
Day  Care  and  therefore  make  their  need  less  known  than  parents 
in  other  counties. 

3.  Parents  of  profoundly  retarded  children  in  these  counties  tend 
to  send  their  children  to  residential  insriturions  rather  dian  keep 
them  at  home 

4 Early  mortality  among  the  profoundly  retarded  may  be  higher 
in  these  counties. 

Other  New  Jersey  counties  seem  to  have  indeiKS  which  are  high  (.0650- 
.1129  percent).  These  counties  may  be  classified  as  rural  or  resort — but  not 
urban.  They  may  have  high  indei^  because  they  differ  from  the  urban 
counties  in  one  or  more  of  the  above  factors. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a uniform  index  applied  to  the  entire 
State  assumes  relatively  even  demand  for  services  and  a fairly  constant  dis- 
triburion  of  population.  The  resultant  estimates  must  be  treated  as  such 
and  not  as  absolute  figures.  In  addirion,  the  smaller  the  unit  for  which  one 
estimates,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  a relatively  useful  estimate. 
It  is  ^ier,  for  example,  to  estimate  the  population  of  the  United  States 
than  it  is  to  estimate  the  population  of  a given  state,  due  to  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a net  migration  figure  With  this  in  mind,  perhaps  the  statewide 
estimate  of  Day  Care  need  should  be  used  as  a more  reliable  estimate  than 
the  break-down  by  counties. 

This  methodology,  in  the  case  of  a new  program,  such  as  Day  Ore, 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  an  underestimation  of  need,  but  at  least  it  is  an 
estimate  based  on  New  Jersey's  exhibited  need  and  not  on  national  per- 
centages or  on  esrimates  neglecting  differences  among  states.  Because  of 
this  underesrimation,  there  is  a a strong  possibility  that  the  index  will  in- 
crease in  future  years  and  thus  that  predictions  based  on  the  original  index 
will  be  low. 

An  indication  of  the  underestimation  may  be  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing percentages,  from  the  proceedings  of  a conference  on  research  and 
tinning  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  in  Lynchburg,  Vit^nia  in  1958: 

.1  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  profoundly 
retarded. 
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23  percent  of  this  .1  percent  is  in  state  institudons. 

73  percent  of  this  .1  percent  is  in  the  conunttnity. 

If  the  figures  are  applied  to  New  Jers^  for  1964,  with  the  assumption 
that  the  age  range  3-18  for  the  prcdoundly  retarded  is  comparable  to  nm- 
profoundly  re^rded  as  a percent  of  the  Smte's  population  (which  it  is  not, 
due  to  a shorter  life  span  for  the  remrded),  the  following  filgure  for  esti- 
mated Day  Cate  need  in  1964  is  derived; 

.1  percent  of  New  Jers^’s  1964  populadon,  ages  3-18 1,703 

23  percent  of  diis  group  in  residential  institutions 426 

73  percent  in  the  communi^  and  needing  service 1,279 

Day  Care  Service  Index  estimate  722 

Difference  between  estimates  337 

The  second  example  of  use  of  the  Service  Index  hfethodology  Is  in  a 
more  traditional  area  of  service  than  Day  Care.  Special  Education  in  New 
Jersey  is  more  than  a half  century  old  and  in  i^  present  form  dates  from 
1933.  In  this  insmnce,  because  New  Jersey  has  more  than  600  school  dis- 
tricts, more  than  one  ''model  district''  was  selected.  Staff  members  of  the 
Smte  Department  of  Education  designated  the  eleven  districts  of  best  im- 
plemenutdon,  and  a mean  mte  of  service  in  these  districts  in  terms  of  3-18- 
year-old  population  was  computed.  The  Educable  Class  Need  Index  tras  1.246 
percent,  the  Trainable  Class  Need  Index  was  .172  peicem  and  the  Toml 
Special  Class  Need  Index  was  1.419  percent.  The  toml  index  suggested  a 
1963  need  in  New  Jersey  of  23,800,  compared  to  an  estimated  total  special 
class  enrollment  of  18,0(X).  The  impaa  of  the  difference  between  these  two 
esdmates  extrs^lated  on  antic^ated  New  Jersey  population  growth  in  the 
category  of  3 to  18  years  is  shown  in  Table  3-2. 


TABLE  3-2 

SPECIAL  CLASS  ENROLLMENT—19SS 
Comparison  of  Estimates  from  Present  Enrollment  and  Index  of  Service 


Basis  of  Estimate 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1.  Index  of  Service  - 

23,800 

26.650 

29.300 

32,100 

2.  Known  Cases  — 

19,600 

21,400 

23,600 

Difference  (1-2) 

7,050 

7,900 

8,500 

To  attempt  to  assess  the  validity  of  the  selected  districts  used  as  a base 
for  the  Service  Index  Methodology,  particularly  in  view  of  the  broad  mnge 
in  percent  in  q>ecial  class  in  the  eleven  selected  districts  ( 3.33  to  .38  per- 
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cent  of  eoioUed  childten),  rank  corteladons  with  social  and  economic 
variables  in  the  selected  districts  for  the  year  I960  were  computed.^ 

The  "ti*  between  percent  in  Special  Class  and  the  indicated  variable 
for  the  eleven  districts  were  as  follows: 


Percent  earning  less  than  $3,000  J4 

Median  income JS2 


Estimated  effective  buying  power  per  capita 

Estimated  effective  buying  power  per  household 

Percent  unemployed  in  civilian  labor  force 

Median  school  years  completed  (population  over  25  years) 


Percent  ncm-white 


71 

M 

74 

.54 

.42 


Population  density 


.09 


These  suggested  relationships  are  in  the  direcdtti  anticipated  from  other 
information  on  the  relative  axitribudon  to  numbers  of  retarded  by  socio* 
emnomic  ^oups. 

Acttud  test  of  i^dity  of  the  Service  Index  Methodology  must;  of 
course,  await  the  passage  of  time.  Periodic  surveys  will  disclose  the  degree 
of  predictive  accumcy.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  technique  permits  a quick 
estimate  of  present  and  future  caseload,  predicated  upon  appropriate  refer- 
ence points  of  age  and  type  of  retarded  populaticm  for  which  a specific 
service  is  intended. 


*Data  waa  obuuted  from  U.S.  Cenaus  Reports  for  IVSO,  with  the  exception  of  estimated 
effective  buying  power  per  capita  and  per  household,  which  came  from  Sates  Management 
Survey  of  ^ying  Power,  Sales  Management,  New  York,  1961. 


C.  0.  Webber,  M.  D. 

Clinu:<d  Psychiatrist 
New  Jersey  State  Hospital  at  Marlboro 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Mentally  HI 


Public  menml  hospitals  accepting  the  role  of  custodian  of 
the  menmlly  ill  increased  in  their  population  from  75,000 
in  1890  to  over  609,000  in  1960.^  They  became  little  more 
than  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  the  mentally  disabled. 
There  was  little  need  to  provide  mote  than  bask  custodial 
care  of  those  unfortunates  who  had  not  recovered.  The 
majority  of  those  patients,  by  the  nature  of  their  illness,  did  not  have  the 
motivatioa  or  insight  to  demand  improvement  in  their  lot.  The  community 
regarded  them  as  being  in  safe  keeping,  protected  from  harm  and  from 
being  harmful.  A continued  excess  of  unemployed  in  all  ages  has  perpetu* 
ated  a minimal  need  for  rehabilitation  of  these  disabled.  This  extended 
hospitalization  has  brought  about  a syndrome  of  submissiveness,  apathy, 
and  loss  of  individuality  among  these  patients.  Chemotherapy  with  its  tran- 
quilization  did  little  to  change  this  syndrome,  hfodvation  has  not  been 
forthcoming  from  the  patients,  their  families,  or  the  community  for  their 
return  to  a more  productive  existence. 

A marked  increase  in  the  discharge  rate  of  hospitalized  patients  and 
an  emphasis  on  short  term  hospitalizadtxi  has  returned  more  and  more 
former  mental  padents  to  the  community  and  labor  marlst.  This  has  pro- 
vided seveml  groups  of  people  in  need  of  vocadonal  rdiabilitadon:  those 
now  in  the  community,  released  during  the  past  year  and  remaining  un- 
employed; a second  group  in  hospitels  who  have  been  hospitelized  over  six 
months;  a third  group  of  those  readmitted;  and  a fourth  group  of  first  ad- 
missions to  hospitels.  Padents  in  hospitals  over  six  mtmths  have  adapted 


1*  World  Bookf  voL  13»  p*  328* 
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to  the  hospital  way  of  life  th?.t  fosters  d^endency,  domination  of  the  patient 
by  hospital  rules  and  idleness,  and  loss  of  contact  with  the  outside  world. 
Remotivation  must  break  through  these  habits  of  existence  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  a point  of  rehabilimdotu  The  readmissions  may  be  prognostically  the 
best  group  for  rehabilitation  referral  if  they  have  had  a satisfactory  adjust- 
ment in  the  interim.  There  are  no  known  studies  available  for  New  Jersey; 
however,  patients  admitted  for  the  first  dme  in  California  were  smdied, 
revealing  that  only  31  percent  of  the  patients  were  employed  full  time  during 
the  six  months  prior  to  admission.^  A Boston  study  revealed  that  30  percent 
had  been  inadequate  in  their  core  roles  prior  to  admissitxi.  This  would 
indicate  that  30  to  70  percent  of  first  admissions  are  occupationally  inade- 
quate prior  m their  admissiotu^ 

New  Jersey  has  six  Stam  Mental  Hospimls,  including  Arthur  Brisbane, 
which  cates  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  under  age  13.  There  are  six 
County  Mental  Hospitals.  Resident  population  now  stands  at  18,686  for  all 
hospimls,  12,272  in  Smte  Hospimls  and  6,414  in  County  Hospimls.^  These 
hospitals  serve  over  6,000,000  people  No  more  than  aie-third  of  those 
patients  (6,000)  would  qualify  as  near  reemployable — one  third  of  these 
would  need  continued  remotivation  :o  reach  a level  of  empbyability.  The 
admission  me  of  1,000  per  month  is  rising — 40  permnt  of  these  would  be 
in  the  over-60  age  group,  leaving  600  per  maith  as  pCKsible  candidates  for 
rehabilitation.  Remnt  smdies  in  the  Smte  of  New  York  indicate  a change 
in  incidence  of  categories  of  mental  disorders.  Those  associated  with  aging 
— (involutional  psychosis  and  chronic  brain  syndromes)  have  inaeased. 
Schizophrenia  has  increased  while  paresis  and  the  depressive  psychoses  have 
declined.^  Hus  trend  can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  increased  population 
and  increased  recognition  and  treatment  of  the  psychmeurotics  and  depres- 
sive {^ychoses  by  prmte  {^ysidans  and  out-patient  clinics.  The  ctmtinued 
^igiug  pJ^ocess  and  longevity  of  our  population — ^with  lack  of  social,  com- 
munity and  family  support  fer  the  aged — necessitates  their  hospimlization. 
Ihis  leaves  an  apparent  inaease  in  the  number  of  schizophrenics,  this  being 
only  a relative  increase  and  not  an  actual  inaease  in  ratio  to  our  popula- 
tion. The  number  of  those  patients  re-employable  or  suitable  for  vocaticuial 
rehabilitation  is  not  determined  solely  by  age,  sex  or  type  of  illness.  The  cur- 
rent labor  marker  the  motivatiai  of  the  patient,  and,  more  recently  recog- 
nized, the  motivation  of  the  patient’s  family,  are  all  important.  These  are 
miables  which  cannot  be  controlled  by  any  mental  health  pregram  but  must 
be  recognized  and  utilized  to  the  advantage  of  the  patient’s  remotivation. 

Information  feom  reviews  of  rehabilitation  programs  in  Europe  and 

7.  Wilkens,  M.  L.,  in  Hospital  and  Community  Psychiatry , vol.  17,  no.  3,  1966,  p.  80. 

3.  Davis,  J.  A.,  Freeman,  H.  E.,  and  Simmons,  O.  G.  in  Socfel  Problems,  vol.  5,  1957,  p.  37. 

4.  Nev  Jersey  D^artmait  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  Summary,  Statistical  Rieport, 
September,  1966. 

5.  Malzbetg,  B.,  in  Acta  Psychiatrica  et  Neurologic^  Scondtnavica,  vol,  39,  1963,  p.  19. 
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Britain  indicate  that  they  ate  eliciting  far  mote  productivity  from  a greater 
percent  of  patients  than  in  the  United  States.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
a difference  in  philosophy.  The  Buropeans  view  industrial  therapy  as  some- 
thing more  than  keying  the  patients  busy  in  a sheltered  setting.  Their  aim 
is  to  train  the  patient  in  industrial  skill,  accustom  him  to  living  and  working 
in  society,  and  improve  his  psychiatric  condition  through  the  therapeutic 
effects  of  these  two  achievements.  The  Dutch  programs  pur  greater  emphasis 
on  vocational  rdiabilitation  than  on  therapeutic  gain.  One  reason  is  Hol- 
land’s aidcal  labor  shormge.  This  impormnr  motivation  is  not  available  to 
us,  Dutch  workshops  employ  people  who  would  be  considered  of  too  low 
intelligence  to  be  eligible  for  programs  in  the  United  Suites.  Soviet  Union 
workshops  provide  two  features:  (1)  retraining  for  employment  elsewhere 
if  the  patient  is  incapable  of  returning  to  his  former  position  due  to  the 
specific  nature  of  his  disability;  (2)  maintaining  the  individual  patient  as 
an  active  contributor  to  the  national  productmty,  yet  accepting  the  limita- 
tions imposed  on  him  by  illness.  There  is  no  time  limit  imposed  upon  the 
individual  remaining  at  the  workshop,® 

Rehabilitation  is  an  accepted  national  trend.''^  National  and  regional 
data  are  meaningful  to  the  locality  involved.  Unfortunately  the  sradstics 
are  variable  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  agencies  preparing  them.  A program 
suitable  for  Kansas,  h^ine  or  Vermont  may  not  be  suitable  in  Newark  or 
Cape  May.  A review  of  current  sradsdcs  at  Marlboro  State  Hospital  is  not 
available  at  this  wridng  The  Hc^pital  Staff  involved  with  rehabilitation 
pr  grams  are  enthusiastic  and  optimise  for  their  success.  The  degree  of 
success  of  any  program  depends  upon  the  personnel,  the  program  and  die 
padents  involved.  There  must  be  more  active  participation  where  the  pa- 
dents  are,  whether  in  the  community  or  in  the  hospital 

Guide  lines  are  now  available  to  identify  and  qualify  those  foctors  which 
demrmine  employability,  but  they  are  not  fully  established.  As  a ^nerali- 
ration,  if  one  desires  to  anticipate  the  probable  employment  performance 
following  a serious  mental  illness,  one  might  expea  continued  occupational 
adjustment  in  the  patient  who  is  married,  has  accumulated  little  hospitali- 
zation time,  has  had  a high  school  education,  has  generally  been  a white 
collar  worker  or  better,  and  has  basically  outsttipped  his  father  both  voca- 
tionally and  educationally.  A grimmer  work  prognosis  might  be  atrached 
the  more  a given  patient  fell  short  of  meeting  these  qualifications.®  Bm- 
ployer  attitudes  and  fomily  attitudes,  as  noted  above,  are  equally  important 
foaors.  Initial  steps  in  the  direaion  of  work  tolerance  are  most  aitical 
The  most  intensive  support  in  this  phase,  rather  than  simple  referral  to  job 
placemen^  is  necessary,® 

C,  Black,  B.  J.  in  Psychiatric  News^  October,  ^966. 

7,  Switzer,  M.,  in  Hospital  and  Community  Psychiatry,  voL  17,  no.  J,  1966,  p.  80, 

8,  Cole,  N.  J.,  in  Am^can  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  vol.  iZO,  I96i,  p.  46J. 

a,  Stewart,  H.  in  Journal  of  KebaHlitation,  vol.  JO,  1964,  p.  19, 
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The  present  availabflity  of  rehabilinidon  services  necesd^tes  evalua* 
tion  of  employability.  A Momr  Vehicle  Department  ruling  dictates 
that  every  patient  hospitaliaed  in  a Smte  Ifospiml  must  be  re-etaluated  for 
capability  of  opemting  a motor  vehicle  at  the  time  of  his  release  from  the 
hospital  But  there  is  no  requirement  for  determining  employability  at  time 
of  disdiarge.  Requests  for  this  information  may  come  after  discharge  when 
the  individual  does  not  report  back  to  work.  This  is  a new  area  of  respon- 
sibility. No  one  has  voluntarily  accepted  it  Psychiatrists  must  reorganize  their 
dunking  to  assist  in  this  area.  Hospitals  in  thb  Stete  have  been  staffed  for 
many  years  to  utilize  p^ent  ''Industrial  Therapy**  to  provide  services  in 
houselteeping,  food  service,  ground  and  clothing  maintenance.  The  facUides 
are  there,  more  are  needed. 

Acdve  programs  must  be  made  available  at  all  State  and  County  Hos- 
pitals. A Hospitel  Improvement  Program  is  in  progress  at  Marlboro  State 
Hospital  This  program  does  not  involve  rehabilitadoo  but  promises  to  be 
an  imporrant  adjunct  to  the  Staff  in  the  evaltmion  of  employability.  The 
Adjunedve  Therapy  Department  has  an  occupadonal  therapist  on  the  recqp- 
don  wards.  They  begin  an  evaluadon  of  the  padent^s  ability,  capability, 
interests  and  memtradon  within  hours  after  admission.  A planned  program, 
prescribed  by  the  psychiatrist  with  the  assistance  of  the  staff  team,  is  started. 
Rq>orts  are  returned  by  the  occup^onal  therapist  to  the  psychiatrist  as  the 
padent  progresses.  This  informadon  on  adjustment  to  these  adjunedve  thera- 
pies assists  in  e^u^on  of  improvement 

The  next  ten  years  will  see  more  leisure  time  atrailable  to  the  individual 
employee,  The  35-hour  work  week  will  became  a 20-hour  work  week.  Tid- 
ing to  adapt  to  a chan^g  community,  to  adjust  to  a general  employment 
area  rather  than  specific  job  placement,  and  to  utilize  leisure  time  mil  be 
necessary.  In  1975  children  now  5 to  17  yeara  old  mil  be  entering  adult- 
hood. Current  estimates  indicated  that  ten  percent  of  these  children  are  in 
need  of  psychiatric  care.  This  group,  untreated,  will  not  improve  with  dme. 
They  are  presendy  or  will  become  delinquents,  welfare  clienra  and  padenra 
in  our  dinics  and  hospitals.  There  are  over  one  and  one  quarter  million 
children  in  New  Jeraey.  Ten  percent  would  mean  125,000  in  the  age  group 
erf  15  to  27  years  now  and  in  1975. 

In  conclusion,  the  ^>al  should  be  to  salt^e,  reclaim,  and  uplift,  rather 
than  to  provide  subsdtutes.  There  has  been  too  much  preoccupadon  with 
affeedve  rather  than  cognidve  and  scxial  skills,  with  pathology  rather  than 
strength,  with  individual  rather  than  social  system  intetvendon.  Services  are 
poor  subsdtutes  for  jobs,  income,  and  meaningful  pardcipation  in  com- 
munity life.  Public  hospirals  are  in  a transidon  from  custodial  to  treatment 
centers.  They  should  not  retain  anyone  if  he  is  considered  improved  to  the 
point  where  he  can  be  adequately  treated  outside.  Therefore,  the  responsi- 
bility for  his  welfore  is  being  returned  to  the  community.  Bridgevray  facili- 
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ties  have  proveu  that  worth.  Further  improvement  and  refinement  will 
come  with  e^^erience.  Hiey  must  be  tailored  to  their  locality  and  their 
clients.  Services  are  now  splintered  among  public  and  private  agencies  even 
widun  the  same  locality.  Dam  must  be  gleaned  from  agencies  in  employ- 
ment; educadoo,  industry  and  wel^e,  as  well  as  from  hospimls;  to  deter- 
mine the  disabled.  New  Jersey  ranks  seventh  in  industrial  output  and  tiurd 
in  percentage  of  persons  employed  in  manufacturing^**  Manufeccuring, 
tourist;  agncultural^  fishing  and  mining  industries  all  should  provide  a 
wealth  of  oppominides  for  refaabilitadon  assistance. 

10.  World  Book,  1964,  toI  13,  p.  328. 


Phiup  Trupin 
Supervisor 

Vocation^  Rehabilitation  Services 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 


What  of  the  Blind  of  New  Jersey? 

1965-1975 

There  are  eight  degrees  of  charity,  one  is  higher  than  the  other,  and 
there  is  none  higher  than  the  one  which  strengthens  the  hand  of  an 
individual  that  is  poor.  Find  a job  for  him  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  hand  so  that  he  be  not  in  need  of,  dependent,  on  people, 

Moses  Maimonides,  1180 


Community  action  through  oiganized  piogtams  of  services 
is  fast  replacing  the  charity  concepts  of  yesteryear  to  meet 
the  survival  needs  of  groups  and  individuals.  Not  very 
long  ago  those  problems  »f  human  relations  included  in 
our  concept  of  vocational  rehabilitation  found  their  solu- 
tions in  the  willingness  and  readiness  of  individuals  to  be 
*'thdr  brother’s  keeper”  or  to  support  or^nized  charity. 

Social  planning  through  legislation  must  of  necessity  concern  itself 
with  the  physical,  social,  and  economic  well-being  of  every  individual  in 
the  community.  Federal  legislation  affecting  the  rehabilitation  of  the  dis- 
; abled,  first  enacted  in  1920,  recognized  tliat  the  physically  imp^ed  are  an 

I integral  part  of  the  citizenry.  However,  it  was  not  until  1943,  with  the 

enactment  of  the  BardeivLaFoUette  Act,  that  the  federal  government  more 
; effectively  accepted  a responsibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disabled,  in- 

I eluding  the  blind,  by  encouraging  the  states  through  grants  to  aeate  voca- 

[ tional  rehabilitation  programs. 

Ihe  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  like  other  agencies 
^ working  with  the  disabled,  realized  that  a major  forward  step  had  been 
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taken — chat  new  opportunities  and  expanded  services  coidd  now  be  offered 
to  its  clientele,  especially  » those  with  employment  potential  In  1945  the 
Commission  fot  the  Blind  implemented  its  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, after  a Scam  Plan  had  been  enacted  by  the  Le^lature  and  approved 
by  the  federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Ibe  next  decade  were  yearn  of  trial  and  tribulation  fot  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Department  of  the  Commission.  Its  inadequate  staff  was 
unable  to  cope  with  unwieldy  caseloads  and  impossibly  large  territories. 
Ibere  was  a serious  lack  of  diagnostic  and  training  facilities.  Its  program 
was  handimpped  because  it  did  not  have  the  answers  m important  practiod 
questicns  related  to  its  four  majcu:  services. 

Well  aware  of  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  shortcomings  of  its 
vomtional  rehabilitation  program,  the  Commission  welcomed  with  antld* 
pation  the  amended  vocational  rehabilitation  legislation  of  1954  Ibe  viams 
fot  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  physically  disabled,  including  the 
blind,  would  now  take  on  new  meanings  and  new  dimensions. 

The  records  of  the  vocaticnal  rehabilitaticai  program  of  the  Commisdon 
fot  the  Blind  from  1955  to  1965  are  included  in  the  national  statistics  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administradoa  Ibis  was  an  impormnt  period 
fot  the  nadon’s  disabled,  fot  it  was  ten  years  of  “living  and  learning”  fot 
vocadonal  rehabilitadoa  New  Jersey  kept  pace  with  expanded  progmms 
and  improved  fftcilides.  Ibe  Commission  had  its  quota  in  the  esdmated 
one  milibn  rehabilitants  in  the  nadon  during  this  decade.  Ibe  agency 
achieved  a favorable  comparadve  record  bodi  in  the  region  and  in  the 
nadoa  Its  professional  stafi^  wliich  doubled  durii^  these  years,  was  assisted 
by  an  excepdonally  well-or^nized  and  managed  Adult  Adjustment  and 
Evaluadon  Cenmr,  by  two  sub-conuact  shops^  and  by  an  inaeased  number 
of  mediad  specialists  as  consultants.  It  was  therefore  able  to  eiqxind  its 
program  of  services  and  to  improve  both  the  quality  and  the  number  of 
placements  in  remuneradve  empbyment. 

This  favorable  record  of  performance  in  the  last  ten  years  by  the 
Vocadonal  Rehabilitadcn  Department  does  not,  however,  obscure  the  evi* 
deiKe  that  neither  the  Department  not  the  Commissbn  has  been  reaching  all 
the  blind  residents  in  the  Stam.  Projeemd  estimates  of  the  number  of  blind 
living  in  New  Jersey  are  substantially  larger  than  the  number  regismred 
with  the  agency.  Periodic  reports  by  the  Vocadonal  Rehabilitadon  Depart- 
ment and  other  dq>arcments  of  the  agency  recognize  this  fact.  One  of  the 
major  aedvides  of  the  Vocadonal  Rehabilitadon  Department  has  been  its 
condnuous  effort  m reach  many  mote  blind  individuals  who  should  be  able 
to  benefit  from  its  services. 

Ihe  Nadonal  Society  for  the  Ptevendon  of  Blindness  reports  that  diere 
were  an  estimated  12,750  blind  persons  living  in  the  Stam  of  New  Jersey  in 
1965.  This  is  4000  mote  blind  persons  than  were  reported  by  the  Com- 
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mission  tor  1965,  when  8,557  active  oises  were  listed  Hiis  large  group  of 
aon>rqgistered  blind  individuals  o)uId  be  an  important  stmrce  of  vocational 
rehabilitatic«i  clientele  if  25  percent  of  the  group  are  employable,  a pro* 
portion  generally  applied  to  the  blind  by  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 

The  existing  data  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Department  indi* 
cates  that  only  10’12  percent  of  the  blind  populatitm  have  had  active  con* 
tact  with  the  Department  durit^  the  last  five  years.  This  represents  only 
about  one-half  of  the  estimated  blind  who  could  benefit  from  vocational 
rehabilitation  The  average  number  of  clients  active  each  year  with  the 
Department  from  1962  to  1965  was  1271,  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  active 
cases  in  all  Commission  programs.  The  Department's  average  may  be  broken 


down  as  follows; 

Average  referrals  at  be^nning  of  year 409 

Average  new  referrals  durii^  year 499 

Average  acc^ted  active  cases  be;^nning  year 363 

Total 1271 

Average  closures  from  referral  status 287 

Average  rehabilitated  165 

Average  closed  for  other  reasons  (not  rehabilitated)  47 

Average  yearly  closures  — Total 499 


Of  the  165  rehabilitated  clients  each  year,  43  (26  percent)  had  been  pre- 
viously rehabilitated 

An  analysis  of  the  data  on  rehabilitants  in  1963  shows  that  of  the 
145  individuals  rehabilitated,  58  (40  petcent)  had  secondary  disabilities 
severe  enough  to  make  them  eligible  for  vooutonal  rehabilitadtxi  services 
even  if  they  were  cot  blind.  This  percentage  deaeased  to  28.8  in  196d  but 
again  inaeased  to  over  30  percent  in  1965.  The  need  to  serve  the  multi- 
handicapped blind  has  come  a "fact  of  life"  for  the  VR  Department  The 
Executive  Director,  in  a communication  to  the  Regional  Office  in  October, 
1966,  reported  that  there  were  an  esdmated  1500  multi-handicapped  blind 
in  the  State. 

The  community  was  a^in  ready  for  new  federal  le^lation  on  voca- 
tional rehabilitatimi  by  1965.  The  dynamics  of  population  growth,  combined 
with  the  pressures  produced  by  accelerated  social  and  eOMomic  changes, 
again  scrmigly  motivated  community  action  through  legislation  to  meet  the 
new  problems  and  the  unmet  needs  of  the  nation's  menmlly  and  physically 
disabled.  Public  Law  89-333  will  not  only  improve  existing  vocational  re- 
habilitation progmms  but  will  assist  and  encoumge  planniiig  for  future  pro- 
grams. For  the  blind,  including  those  multiply  disabled,  it  offered  new  and 
almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  vocational  rehabiUtadcxi.  The  Commission 
for  the  Blind  is  cooperating  with  the  Rehabilitation  Commission  and  assist- 
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ing  the  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  the  Smtewide 
Planning  Project  that  will  help  determine  the  needs  of  the  Slate’s  disabled 
in  1975. 

Planning  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  for  the  next 
deotde  means  planning  for  a steadily  increasing  number  of  blind  people, 
It  is  estimated  that  New  Jersey’s  population  in  1975  will  be  8,148,000.  If 
the  ’'blindness  rate”  of  1.9  per  thousand  of  the  population  (a  ratio  arrived 
at  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness)  remains  con- 
stant, the  Smte’s  blind  populadon  will  then  reach  an  estimated  number  of 
15,500,  and  the  estimated  number  of  employable  blind  will  be  3375. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  vocational  refaabilimtion  caseload  will  con- 
dnue  to  inaease  durit^  the  next  ten  years,  and  that  it  may  be  double 
1975.  Its  new  clientele  will  come  from  the  steadily  increasing  number  of 
blind,  from  the  large  number  of  non-registered  blind,  and  from  the  blind- 
muM-handicapped  who  will  seek  vocitional  rehabilimtion  opportunites  made 
available  to  them  by  P.L  89-333.  It  can  be  expected  that  the  removal  of 
such  barriers  as  age,  residence  and  financial  needs  tests,  will  inaease  the 
number  of  applicants  for  services.  There  is  no  doubt  that  well-planned 
vocational  rebabilimdcn  programs  will  encourage  maxtmiun  numbers  to 
apply  for  services. 

To  ascertain  with  some  exacmess  what  number  of  blind  are  to  be 
planned  for  in  1975,  it  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  a reliable  estimate  of  how 
many  blind  people  ate  empbyed  in  New  Jersey.  There  is,  for  example  no 
such  record  for  the  825  people  ^o  were  placed  in  employment  for  the 
last  five  years.  A thorough-going  survey,  which  would  result  in  reliable  dam 
about  the  many  thousands  who  have  been  placed  in  employment  in  the 
last  20  years,  would  help  explain  why  half  the  estimated  employable  blind 
have  not  been  applying  for  services.  The  rehabilimtion  needs  of  the  blind 
in  1975  could  be  more  soundly  planned  if  some  way  could  be  found  of 
reaching  the  large  number  of  estimated  blind  that  are  not  registered  with 
the  Commission. 

In  conclusion,  the  Vocational  Kehabilimtion  Department  of  the  Com- 
missicn  has  during  the  past  few  years  had  a number  of  institutes  and 
conferences  concerning  the  problem  of  how  to  reach  the  maximum  mimber 
of  employable  blind.  The  results  point  to  the  following  pertinent  areas: 

1.  Referral:  to  set  up  systematic  procedures,  with  regular  follow-up 
conmcts,  with  doctors,  hospimls  and  all  possible  sources  of  referral,  especially 
with  public  agencies  as  Social  Security,  Smte  Kehabilimtion  Commission, 
Smte  Employment,  Compensation  and  county  and  city  welfore  agencies. 

2.  Public  relations  and  community  education:  to  meet  with  service 
business,  labor  and  other  groups. 

5.  District  or  Area  offices:  to  facilimte  client  conmct  with  the  agency 
by  wide  geographical  coverage  of  New  Jersey. 
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4.  Workshops  and  sheltered  workshops:  to  establish  new  shops  and 
improve  existing  facilities,  ^ving  special  consideration  to  clients  virith  mini- 
mum  skills,  limited  viroik  tolerance,  and,  in  general,  to  those  virho  cannot 
meet  minimum  competitive  standards  in  outside  employment 

5.  Vending  stands:  to  expand  and  improve  existing  programs,  to  set 
up  a training  progmm  for  new  operators,  and  to  develop  new  locations. 

6.  Home  Industries:  to  add  business  enterprise  projeas  to  its  present 
activities,  to  have  field  representatives  make  regular  calls  to  homes  of  self- 
employed  clients  to  assist  with  produaion  and  marketing  problems,  and  to 
produce  new  and  different  products  when  necessary. 

7.  Professional  Staff:  to  recruit  competent  and  dedicated  workers  in 
adequate  numbers. 

The  Comprehensive  Statewide  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Planning  Proj- 
jea  will  help  the  blind  and  r.U  other  disabled  individuals  to  meet  the  vo- 
cational challenges  and  opportunities  of  the  future. 
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Orlo  Wagoner,  Jr. 
University  of  Chicago 


Placement  of  the  Blind 
in  Employment  in  New  Jersey  ^ 


According  to  all  estimates,  the  percentage  of  blind  persons 
has  incr^tsed  in  the  last  30  years.  In  1935  the  fedeml 
government  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  two  thousand 
Americans  (.05  percent)  were  blind.®  Tliis  estimated  pro- 
portion has  risen  constantly  until  at  the  present  time  the 
government  estimates  that  nearly  two  out  of  every  thou- 
sand (.19  percent)  are  blind. 

An  indicaticn  of  the  changing  age  distribution  of  the  blind  in  New 
Jeisey  is  given  in  Table  6-1,  based  on  the  approximate  numbers  of  blind  on 
record  with  the  New  Jersey  Smte  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  1935  and 
1965.  Table  6-1  shows  two  major  trends:  During  the  past  30  years  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  blind  persons  over  60,  as  medical 
progress  bas  increased  the  life  span.  Diseases  which  formerly  were  htal 
are  often  not  so  today;  their  side  effects,  conversely,  have  become  prevalent. 
For  example,  diabetes  in  the  past  usually  meant  an  early  death;  today  life 
can  be  prolonged,  but  the  side  effece  of  diabetes  (cme  of  which  is  blind- 
ness) occur  more  frequently. 

More  persons,  particularly  in  the  younger  categories,  are  probably  re- 
pordng  to  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  aldiough  many  blind 


1.  An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  was  submitted  as  a term  project  in  the  Economics  of 
Labor  course  taught  by  Professor  Kenneth  McLennan^  The  author,  himself  a blind  stu* 
dent,  showed  acute  perception  and  understanding  of  the  problem.  He  had  gathered  much 
of  the  material  from  interviews  with  officials  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  an  agency  he  knew  both  as  a student  and  a client.  It  was  felt  that  the  paper 
complemented  Mr.  Truf^’s  p4Ssentation  at  the  Conference.  Kenneth  McLennan  and 
David  Cayer  edited  the  paper  for  this  publication. 

Mr.  Wagoner  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Wadlington 
who  helped  him  in  hb  successful  efforts  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

2.  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Services  to  the  Blind  in  Netv  Jersey,  195  f, 
P*  IL 
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TABLE  6-1 


TO  THE  NEW  JERSEY  COMMISSION  FOR 

TV  BLIND 

Ages 

1935 

Number 

Percent 

Ages 

1965 

Number 

Percent 

Under  Z$ 

300 

15 

Under  18 

1,350 

15 

25-59 

800 

40 

19-45  

2,250 

25 

4fi-59 

— 900 

10 

Over  60 

900 

45 

Over  60 

4,500 

SO 

Total  _ 

2,000 

100 

Total  — . 

9,000 

100 

Sourc«;  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Services  to  the  Blind  in  Netv  Jersey^  1935,  p*  16; 
and  interviews  with  Mr*  Philip  Trupin,  Director  of  Vocational  Services,  New  Jersey 
Omunission  for  Blind*  Figures  are  rounded  to  reflect  the  approximate  estimates* 
Agency  records  indicate  8,557  active  cases  listed  in  1965* 


are  stUl  not' registered.  Because  of  improvements  in  communication^  more 
people  are  aware  of  the  Commission's  activities  and  benefits.  Only  rarely 
are  blind  people  now  hidden  from  public  view.  Blindness  is  not  considered 
hopeless,  but  rather  an  obstacle  which  must  and  can  be  overcome.  Perhaps 
one  reflection  of  the  greater  hopefulness  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
multiply  handicapped  blind  on  the  Commission  rolls;  the  percentage  has 
risen  horn  15  to  40  percent  in  the  past  30  years. 

Legislation  Aiding  Employment  of  the  Bund 

Various  legislation  has  been  passed  to  provide  employment  for  more 
blind  persons.  For  example,  Germany  has  required  employers  to  hire  a 
certain  percentage  of  blind  individuals.  Wh^  such  "quota”  measures  are 
not  accompanied  by  rehabilitation  provisions,  the  employer  may  consider 
the  salary  of  blind  employees  simply  as  an  additional  tax.  The  untrained 
blind  employee  may  eventually  be  persuaded  to  stay  at  home  and  coUea 
his  check  rather  than  interfere  with  normal  produaion.  This  type  of  le^- 
lation  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

Acts  of  this  nature  have  be^  proposed  in  this  country,  but  none  has 
passed.  However,  various  federal  and  state  statutes  do  concern  the  blind. 
The  following  discussion  of  legislation  concerning  employment  of  the  blind 
is  not  exhaustive;  it  considers  the  major  acts  relevant  to  the  New  Jersey 
labor  market. 

Because  convenient  travel  is  important  for  both  the  economic  and  the 
social  life  of  the  blind,  several  laws  deal  with  transpomnon.  A New  Jersey 
law  gives  a blind  person  with  a white  cane  the  right  of  way  in  all  traffic,^ 
but  many  drivers  are  unaware  of  it  and  the  blind  person  relying  on  it  risks 
injuty  or  deatft.  Another  New  Jersey  law  gives  the  blind  person  the  right 
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to  take  his  Seeing  Eye  dog  with  him  on  all  public  conveyances.^  The  ability 
to  travel  alcne  is  an  important  prerequisite  for  emplc^ment 

Early  legislatiun  dealing  with  the  employment  of  the  blind  sought  to 
reserve  a small  segment  of  some  industries  to  the  blind.  It  was  thought 
that  the  blind  could  not  work  competitively  with  sighted  persons,  and  these 
laws  therefore  provided  "blind  occupations.”  Although  these  otxupations 
persist,  their  economic  importance  has  diminished  as  it  became  obvious  that 
blind  persons  can  work  competitively  with  sighted  persons. 

In  1936  Congress  passed  the  Randolph-Sh^pard  Act.  It  gives  the 
blind  person  the  right  to  opemte  vending  smnds  in  federal  buildingsi,  under 
supervision  of  the  state  rehabilitadcn  agency  for  the  blind.  The  operator 
cannot  sell  or  lease  kis  franchise;  when  he  no  longer  can  or  will  operate 
his  stand,  the  agency  may  give  the  franchise  to  another  blind  person.  A 
parallel.  New  Jersey  act  in  1948  gave  the  blind  the  right  to  operate  vending 
machines  and  stands  in  State  buildings  under  provisions  similar  to  the 
Randolph'Sheppaid  Act.®  The  federal  Wagner-O’Day  Act  of  1938  pro- 
vided a market  for  blind-made  products.  Handicapped  workers  produce 
these  ^K)ds  in  special  shops>  chiefly  under  government  ccmtract.® 

Employment  of  the  handicapped  is  exempt  from  state  minimum  wage 
law;  shops  opemted  as  agencies  of  the  state  are  emnpt  from  federal  mini- 
mum wage  laws.  The  Walsh-Healey  Act  sets  minimum  ^ges  on  govern- 
ment ccntract  work  in  all  private  industries  which  obtain  government 
contracts.  However,  special  contract  shops  employing  handicapped  workers 
can  obtain  exemptions  from  Walsh-Healey  Act  provisions,  and  most  of 
the  contract  shops  which  work  for  the  government  are  those  employiiig  the 
blicd.^ 

A milestone  in  this  field  was  a 1943  amendment  to  the  1920  Voca- 
tional Kehabilitation  Act,  which  classified  the  blind  ammg  the  rehabilitable 
and  provided  federal  grants-in-aid  to  supplement  state  funds  for  the  purpose. 

Rehabilitation 

Every  state  now  has  a rehabifitaticn  program  for  the  blind.  New 
Jersey* s program  dates  chiefly  ftom  1943,  but  major  progress  did  not  come 
until  the  1930^s.  Even  at  late  as  1963,  however,  half  the  applicants  comity 
to  the  Commission  were  not  considered  feasible  for  rehabilitation,  many 
because  of  advanced  age  or  mult^le  disabilities.  The  liberalized  smndards 
of  1963  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  hopefully  will 
improve  tills  picture. 

4.  iHd, 

5.  New  Jersey  State  Commissiofn  for  the  Blind,  Service  to  the  BUnd  and  Vhutdly 
capped  ht  New  Jersey,  1941,  p>  7* 

Blindness:  Same  Facts  and  Figures,  p*  6* 

7*  New  Jersey  Coinmission  for  ^e  Blind*  A Handbook  of  Services  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  BHnd,  1952,  p»  1* 
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Persons  accepted  under  rehabilitation  programs  are  evaluated  at  a 
training  center  in  Newark.  This  center  has  a well  equipped  shop  and  a 
kitchen  for  teaching  household  skills.  (The  vocational  objeaive  of  blind 
women  may  not  be  competitive  employment  but  simply  effective  home- 
making.)  The  trainee  learns  to  operate  machines  safely,  using  other  senses 
and  methods,  while  trained  personnel  evaluate  his  qualifications.  The  trainee 
also  learns  many  things  which  are  essential  for  daily  living,  including  the 
ability  to  travel  alone,  so  necessary  in  obtaining  a job.  He  also  may  learn 
to  operate  a talking-book  machine  and  a tape  recorder  and  to  develop  com- 
munication skills  like  braille  and  typing. 

The  diagnostic  period,  once  limited  to  two  or  three  weeks  and  later 
to  three  to  six  months,  now  may  extend  up  to  18  months,  under  the  1965 
amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  During  the  diagnostic 
period,  the  trainee  is  observed  under  varied  work  situations  and  is  tested 
extensively  to  eiraluate  his  intelligence,  personality,  and  aptitude.  Medical 
examinations  determine  his  general  health.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  con- 
sultation with  a counsellor  will  help  determine  an  appropriate  plan,  which 
may  include  further  education  or  specific  training  geared  to  a particular 
job.  Funds  are  available  for  further  education  where  indicated. 

Assignment  to  a rehabilitation  facility  in  or  out  of  New  Jersey  may 
be  needed  for  further  eiraluation  or  to  provide  work-hardening  to  test  the 
person’s  ability  to  withstand  the  industrial  regimen.  Not  all  blind  persons 
can  find  a place  in  competitive  or  open  employment  There  may  be  addi- 
tional work  training  at  one  of  the  two  contract  shops  operated  by  the  State, 
if  placement  in  employment  is  not  immediately  possible.  These  facilities, 
specially  adapted  to  the  disabled,  provide  botii  training  in  skills  and  adapta- 
tion to  a work  environment 

Categories  of  Employment  in  New  Jersey 

Only  about  two  percent  of  the  employed  blind  are  in  agricultural  work, 
which  presents  particular  difficulties  for  the  blind.  Most  of  those  in  this 
field  raise  poultry,  with  a few  in  other  forms  of  livestock  and  dairy  farming. 
The  person  with  aptitude  for  agriculture  may  still  need  capital  or  other 
help,  which  the  Commission  may  help  him  obtain. 

Small  business  ventures  offer  the  capable  blind  person  particularly 
good  opportunities.  As  with  agriculture,  die  Commission  can  provide  funds 
for  additional  training  or  education  and  help  the  individual  raise  the  nec- 
essary capital 

bhiny  blind  persons  obtain  clerical  positions.  They  frequently  get  the 
necessary  training  through  the  Commission,  which  may  supply  essential 
equipment  (such  as  a Urge  magnifier-  a dictating  machine,  or  special 
apparatus).  Some  blind  clerical  workers  obtain  Civil  Service  positions 
through  competitive  examinations.  Under  new  regulations,  a blind  person 
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fioay  tise  a reader  or  such  devices  as  dictating  machines  to  fulfiU  require- 
ments of  the  job  and  the  examination.  At  the  ptesent  time,  Mew  Jersey 
regulations  ate  not  as  liberal  as  the  federal  regulations. 

l^^ufacturing  employs  the  latgest  propottion  of  the  blind,  berause 
there  are  many  jobs  that  a blind  person  can  do  effectively,  fllnd  workers 
can  operate  many  machines  without  dijfficnlty  and  may  rival  sighted  workers 
in  speed  of  assembliiig  and  packing. 

When  a request  is  received  from  the  management  of  a plant  for  the 
possible  placement  of  a blind  worker,  placement  personnel  from  the  com- 
mission will  survey  the  jobs  In  the  plant  The  purpose  is  to  selea  a job 
which  a blind  worker  can  do  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  a sighted  one.  The 
blind  worker  may  need  Braille  instruments  or  gauges,  and  in  extraordinary 
cases  special  apparatus,  such  as  a bell  or  a buzzer.  No  addidonat  safety 
devices  ate  recommended.  If  the  job  seems  unsafe  with  ousting  safety 
devices,  placement  is  usually  not  recommended. 

Another  large  source  of  employment  is  service  occupations,  such  as 
laundry,  cleaning,  hoq>ital,  and  house  work.  These  occupations  require  little 
training  or  skill  and  usually  attract  those  who  are  less  capable  or  suitable 
for  other  employment  Pay  is  usually  at  or  near  the  minimum  wage  and 
in  some  occupations  may  be  below  it 

The  blind  appear  to  be  safer  workers  than  the  sighted-  Three  possible 
reasons  are: 

(a)  Blind  workers  are  selected  much  mote  carefully  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  management  fot  particular  jobs. 

(b)  The  blind  worker  receives  additional  training  on  the  job. 

(c)  A blind  worker  is  usually  much  more  careful,  because  he  knows 
his  limitations. 

Additional  cate  in  selection  and  training  of  blind  workers  by  the  Com- 
mission prior  to  employment  often  leads  to  reduced  selection  and  training 
costs  to  the  employer.  The  blind  worker  starting  on  a new  job  often  pro- 
duces as  much  or  mote  than  sighted  fellow  workers,  possibly  because  he  is 
less  likely  to  be  distracted  by  nearby  events  or  to  leave  his  place  to  talk 
to  others. 

The  professional,  semi-professional,  or  other  highly  trained  individnat 
may  find  his  place  in  employmmt  in  a different  manner  than  for  other 
occupations.  Very  often  the  Commission  will  have  assisted  him  in  obtaining 
the  training  necessary  for  employment,  but  the  worker  will  seek  employ- 
ment entirely  on  his  own,  or  by  using  the  Commission  only  as  an  employ- 
ment agency  to  learn  about  available  positions.  This  pattern  often  applies 
to  those  seekiog  Civil  Service  positions. 

In  1966,  there  were  50  blind,  self-employed  operators  of  State-owned 
vending  stands.  That  income  varies  considerably,  d^nding  partly  on 
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their  qualities  but  even  mote  on  the  location  of  the  stand.  Some  stands 
earn  as  little  as  ten  dollars  per  week,  but  others  produce  a good  income. 

Some  blind  workers  d^end  uptm  the  two  State-operated  ccmtract  shops 
for  the  blind  or  the  larger  number  of  worksliops  operated  by  charitable 
organizations.  Workers  in  these  shops  are  supposed  to  be  competitive  with 
unskilled  labor.  Wages  are  undoubtedly  vety  low,  but  many  o(  these  workers 
could  not  in  (act  compete  in  private  industry.  Although  wages  are  sup- 
posed to  be  based  uptm  produaivity,  it  would  require  a great  deal  of  smdy 
to  determine  if  this  is  sc  i'  (act  Weak  bargaining  power  may  sometimes 
be  an  important  fector,  because  many  ol  these  workers  can  £md  no  other 
jobs.  Some  of  the  sheltered  workshops  provide  jobs  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped and  (or  multiple-disability  cases;  (or  many,  these  jobs  are,  at  least 
in  part,  a (orm  o(  therapy. 

The  Number  of  Blind  Employed  in  New  Jersey 

An  estimate  of  the  mtal  number  o(  blind  employees  in  New  Jersey 
is  presented  in  Table  6-2.  The  total  o(  3,000  blind  employees  over-estimates 
the  number  in  "competitive”  employment  by  including  ncm-competidve  blind 
workers  in  sheltered  workshops  and  ncm-compedtive  impaid  femily  workers. 
Subtmcting  the  esdmated  60  workshop  employees  and  430  &mily  workers 
leaves  2,490  in  the  "compedtive”  labor  market.  This  adjustment  points  m 
a possible  weakness  in  ratting  the  number  of  blind  in  employment;  pub- 
li^ed  data  may  include  perhaps  13  percent  o(  the  total  who  are  not  em- 
ployed at  market  wage  rates. 
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TABLE  6-2 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  BLIND  WORKING  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
CATEGORIZED  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP* 
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Some  of  these  may  not  want  to  enter  this  market;  age  and  marital 
status  may  restria  others.  For  many  of  those  outside  the  competitive  labor 
market,  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  continually  seeks  employment 
and  has  made  considemble  progress  in  placing  this  group  in  competitive 
occupations. 

Ibe  distribution  by  major  occupational  group  in  Table  6*2  shows  the 
impomtnce  of  semi-skiUed  work,  which  absorbs  almost  one  quarter  of  the 
total  Perhaps  this  suggests  the  relative  ease  with  which  blind  persons  have 
been  able  to  enter  occupations  which  involve  routine,  repetitive  operations 
plus  some  degree  of  skill  Approximately  five  percent  secure  professional 
employment.  Although  this  proportion  is  considerably  lower  than  the  13 
percent  classified  as  professional-technical  workers  in  the  overall  labor  force,^ 
it  demonstrates  that  many  handicapped  workers  am  acquire  and  utilize  a 
high  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge. 


Chabacteristics  of  Rehabilitated 
Blind  Persons  in  New  Jersey 

In  1964,  the  Rehabilimtion  Department  of  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  compiled  for  the  first  time  a group  of  statistics  dealing 
with  those  "closed  out”  of  the  rehabilitation  case  load.  (The  term  "closed- 
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table  6-3 

percentage  of  distribution  of  age  of  rehabiutants 

FOR  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1964^,  1965,  1966 

Year  Age  (years)  No.  of 

Rehabiit- 


0-19 

20-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65  and  over 

Total 

tants 

1964 

14 

32 

23 

16 

14 

2 

100 

1^0 

1965 

14 

27 

18 

23 

13 

5 

100 

172 

1966 

16 

27 

18 

27 

10 

2 

100 

195 

Source:  New  Jersey  CtomnusstoQ  for  the  Blind,  Documentary  Report,  R-301,  1964, 
1965,  1966  (with  slight  modification).  Included  in  these  and  later  tables  are 
a small  number  of  rehabilitants,  particularly  among  unemployed  housewives 
and  unpaid  family  workers,  who  may  not  be  within  the  legal  definition  of 
blindness,  but  who  have  substantial  visual  handicaps,  making  them  suitable 
clients  of  this  agency  rather  than  the  general  Rehabilitation  Commission. 


Out”  refers  to  those  no  longer  under  the  rehabilitauon  program,  whedier 
employed  or  not  A few  may  have  been  transferred  to  other  programs;  others 
may  have  been  reclassified  as  unemployable.) 

Table  6-3  shows  the  age  distribution  of  New  Jersey  rehabilitants.  As 


8.  This  national  percentage  is  based  on  dau  obtuned  from  Tables  2A,  in  Dennis  F. 
Johnston,  "Educational  Attainment  of  Workers,  March  1964,”  Special  Labor  Force 
Report  No.  fJ,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1969. 
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expected,  about  half  of  the  lehabilitants  ate  between  20  and  44  and  mote 
than  two-thiids  between  20  and  34,  Only  about  one  in  six  is  over  34,  This 
is  important  because  availabk  statistics  indicate  that  about  60  percent  of 
the  blind  are  over  43  years  and  30  percent  are  over  60,  Evidently  rehabli- 
tation  of  the  blind,  like  most  retraining  programs  for  sighted  persons,  in- 
volves problems  (including  cost)  of  helping  the  older  persm  adjust  to 
a new  work  environment 

TABLE  6-4 

PERCENTAGE  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EDUCATION  OF  REHABILITANTS 
FOR  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1964,  1965,  1966 

Year  Education  (years) 

No,  of  ^ 
Rehabilt- 


1 

None 

1-4 

5-6 

7-8 

9-10 

11-12 

13  and  over 

Total 

tants 

f 1964 

1 

6 

5 

22 

15 

38 

12 

100 

170 

1 19^5 

2 

5 

5 

22 

10 

46 

12 

100 

172 

1 1966 

1 

3 

4 

20 

12 

44 

16 

100 

195 

Source:  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Documeniary  Report,  R-301,  1964, 
1965,  1966  (with  slight  modification). 


The  data  on  the  education  of  the  New  Jersey  rehabiiitants  in  Table 
6-4  demonstrates  that  rehabilitation  of  the  Hind  involves  rehabilitation  of 
manpower  with  relatively  little  formal  education.  In  1964,  24,3  percent  of 
the  U.S.  civilian  labor  force  18  years  of  age  and  over  had  eight  years  or 
less  of  formal  education,®  According  to  Table  6-4,  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  New  Jersey  rehabiiitants  have  had  only  eight  years  or  less  of  education. 
The  low  educational  attainment  of  the  blind  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  are  overcoming  physical  problems  and  therefore  may  mlm  longer 
to  complete  a given  level  of  education. 

Lack  of  formal  education  is  a handicap  in  the  labor  marlmt  For  ex- 
ample, it  clearly  contributes  to  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  among 
ntmwhites,  am<xig  whom  some  40  percent  over  18  have  had  eight  years  or 
less  of  formal  education.*®  Consequently,  low  educatiaial  attainment  among 
the  blind  increases  the  difficulty  of  rehabilitating  and  pladng  them  in  com- 
petitive employment.  The  Commission  for  the  Blind  has,  over  the  years, 
tried  to  raise  the  educational  level,  with  considemble  success.  For  exampk, 
in  1938  there  were  13  blind  New  Jersey  students  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; today  there  are  70.  The  data  in  Table  6-3  show  the  distribution  of 
blind  persons  by  labor  marlffit  status  when  first  accepted  for  rehabilitation 
and  their  status  after  completing  the  program.  About  eight  out  of  ten  re- 

9.  Ibid.,  Tabu  2,  p.  518. 

10.  Ibid. 
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habilitants  were  not  working  when  they  entered  the  pro^m;  about  one 
in  ten  were  in  the  competitive  labor  market  and  the  remainder  were  either 
unpaid  family  workers,  self-employed  or  working  in  sheltered  workshops. 
After  these  blind  persons  had  completed  the  rehabilitation  program,  about 
six  out  of  ten  were  placed  in  the  competitive  labor  marker  about  two  out 
of  ten  were  homemal^rs  or  unpaid  family  workers,  over  one  in  ten  was 
self-employed,  and  the  remainder  were  either  in  sheltered  workshops  or  in 
state  agency-managed  business  enterprise  programs.  These  results  show  the 


TABLE  6-5 

WORK  STATUS  OF  REHABIUTANTS  AT  ACCEPTANCE  AND  CLOSURE 
FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  t964>  1965,  1966 

Percentage  of  Distribution  of  Rehabilhatits 


Work  Status 

Accept- 

ance 

Closure 

Accept- 

ance 

Closure 

Accept- 

ance 

Closure 

Wage  or  salaried  workers: 
Competitive  labor  market 

9 

71 

10 

64 

11 

60 

Wage  or  salaried  workers: 
Sheltered  Workshops 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Self-employed  (except  BEP) 

3 

13 

2 

12 

4 

21 

BEP  (Business  Enterprise 
Program  managed  by  a 
State  agency) 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

5 

Homemakers  and  unpaid 
family  workers 

8 

12 

7 

19 

4 

12 

Not  working:  students 

10 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

Not  working:  others 

70 

0 

71 

0 

73 

0 

i 

i 

i 

1 

— 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total  Number  of 
Rehabilitants 

195 

195 

170 

170 

172 

172 

Source:  New  Jersey  Commis^on  for  the  Blind,  Documentary  Report,  R-303  1964, 
1965,  1966  (with  slight  modification). 


improvement  in  employaxent  smtus  ammg  those  blind  persons  who  are 
able  to  complete  the  rehabilitation  program.  The  most  encouraging  finding 
is,  of  course,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  proportitxi  of  the  rehabilitants  who 
are  able  to  enter  the  competitive  labor  market  after  rehabUitatioa 

Table  6-6  reflects  this  accomplishment  in  improving  the  occupatitmal 
status  of  rehabilitants.  While  a Mrly  large  proportion  became  worl^rs  in 
their  own  homes,  only  a few  went  to  shelteted  workshops.  The  majority 
entered  the  competitive  labor  market  in  a wide  variety  of  occupatitxis  of 
trying  skill  requirement  Although  most  of  the  rehabilitants  are  in  semi- 
skilled, service,  and  clerical  sales  occupations,  approximately  tme-fifth  took 
semi-professional  or  professional  jobs.  Improvements  of  this  type  naturally 
result  in  inaeased  income. 
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TABLE  6-6 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  REHABILITANTS  BY  TYPE  OF  OCCUPATION  AT 
CLOSING  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1M4,  1965,  1966 


Type  of  OccupatioQ 

1964 

Percent 

1965 

Percent 

1966 

Percent 

Professional 

_ 9 

8 

10 

Semi-professioo,  managerial  and  ofiicials 

11 

11 

10 

Clerical  and  Sales 

14 

16 

19 

Service  Occupations 

Agricultural,  Fishery,  Forestry  and  kindred 

12 

occupa* 

12 

12 

tiftnil  M , rrr  , ^ 

$ 

1 

2 

SWIled 

6 

5 

9 

Semi-skilled  ■ ■ -■ 

22 

23 

20 

Unskilled  

7 

3 

5 

Work  in  Sheltered  Workshops 1 

Homemakers  (own  home)  and  other  unpaid  family 

1 

0 

workeis  (own  family)  

14 

22 

13 

Total  — 

100 

100 

100 

Number  of  rehabilitants 

141 

139 

175 

Source:  New  Jers^  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Documentary  Report,  R-305j  19(54, 
19(55,  19(5(5  with  slight  modification.  This  table  includes  only  rebabilitants 
blind  in  both  eyes  to  reflect  the  placement  of  the  more  severely  handicapped 
segment  of  the  caseload. 


llbe  statistics  collected  by  the  New  Jersey  Commission  permit  an 
estimate  of  its  achievements  in  rehabilitation.  However,  the  data  has  weak* 
nesses  which  hinder  a precise  evaluautm  of  the  program.  For  example  the 
number  of  rehabilitants  includes  persons  who  received  services  in  previous 
years,  were  closed  out  successfully,  had  their  cases  r&opened,  and  were  again 
closed  out  In  the  three  years  1964*66,  these  repeat  rehabilimnts  accosted 
for  25.3,  22.1  and  25.6  petcent,  respectively,  of  the  total  number  of  relmbili* 
tants.  This  duplkatitm  leads  to  a cumulative  oventatement  of  the  Com- 
mission's rehabilitatitm  efiort^^ 


Some  Dollar  Costs  of  Rehabilitation 

Any  attempt  to  improve  the  productivity  and  well-being  of  human 
resources  involves  a cost,  whether  it  is  done  through  a retraining  program 
for  displaced  workers  or  through  a rehabilitation  program  for  the  blind. 
Table  6-7  breaks  down  the  major  dollar  costs  to  the  agenqr  in  rehabilitating 
195  persons  in  1966. 

All  rehabilitants  use  the  diagnostic  service,  but  other  services  are  used 
only  as  needed.  The  total  cost  to  the  agenqr  is  $274000;  the  average  re- 
habilitant  therefore  costs  the  a^qr  approKunamly  $1,400.  The  two  krgest 


11.  [Cf.  Philip  Tnij^*s  comment  above  on  the  need  for  contmuhig  employment  data  on 
rehabflitants  over  a period  of  years.  Such  data  would  cast  light  on  Imth  the  repeating 
rehahilitant  and,  as  Mr.  Tnipin  notes,  the  failure  of  half  the  estimated  employable  blind 
to  apfdy  for  services.— Editors  note.] 
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TABLE  6-7 

COST  AND  USE  OF  SERVICE  FOR 
195  PERSONS  REHABILITATED  IN  1966 


No.  of 

RehabiUtants 

Using 

Source  and  Type  of  Service  Specific  Service  Cost  to  Agency 


1.  By  rehabilitation  or  adjustment  centers  42  $40,978 

2.  By  Workshops 0 0 

3.  By  other  sources; 

A.  Diagnostic  procedures  195  19,033 

B.  Surgery  and  treatment 42  13,168 

C.  Prosthetic  appliances  — 36  3,529 

D.  Hospitalization  and  convalescent  care  — 31  12,971 

E.  Training  and  training  materials 70  84,260 

F.  Maintenance  and  transportation 58  80,838 

G.  Tools,  equipment,  and  licenses 26  11,080 

H.  Other 9 8,340 


$274,197 


Source;  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Documentary  Report^  R-304,  1966. 


f- 

I items  am  (1)  training  and  training  materials,  and  (2)  maintenance  and 

[ transportation;  together  they  account  for  60  percent  of  the  1966  totaL 

I (Afeintenance  costs  represents  weekly  payments  to  support  trainees  while 

I they  are  at  rehabilitation  centers.  It  is  reduced  if  a trainee  is  receiving  wel- 

[ fare  payments  and  is  limited  to  maximums  of  $30  weekly  for  those  living 

I at  home  and  $39  for  those  away  from  home.) 

i If  one  assumes  that  rehabilitation  is  solely  responsible  for  the  rdiabili- 

I tant’s  increased  earnings,  there  is  a considerable  economic  payc^  in  this 

; form  of  investment  in  human  resources.  On  the  basis  of  the  small  New 

I Jersey  sample,  the  average  rehabilitant  earns  approximately  $2,100  at  clo- 

[ sure.*^  Although  the  exact  increase  over  pre^rehabllitadon  earnings  and  the 

[ average  number  of  years  the  rehabilitants  remain  on  the  labor  market  are 

I not  known,  such  programs  apparently  improve  greatly  the  earnings  of  Com- 

j mission  cltenra. 

I However,  the  assumptions  underlying  this  anal^s  merit  further  ex- 

ploration. All  cosK,  including  earnings  foregone  by  the  rehabilitants  during 
i evaluation  and  training,  are  not  adequately  reflected.  Also,  there  is  no  way 

f of  knowing  what  portion  of  the  increased  income  is  due  to  the  rehabilita- 

' tion  program.  Otie  way  to  assess  benefits  specifically  attributable  to  the 

program  would  be  to  examine  a control  group  of  otherwise  comparable 
blind  persons  who  had  not  gone  through  the  program.  We  might  then 
attribute  to  rehabilitation  any  differential  between  the  earnings  of  the  two 
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IZo  New  Jersey  Commissian  for  the  Blind,  Documentary  Report,  R-502,  196S,  was  the 
source  of  income  data  on  which  the  analysis  is  based* 
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groups.  Other  stamucal  techniques  involving  comparisons  with  labor  force 
data  are  also  capable  of  yielding  approximate  answers. 

On  the  other  hand,  benefits  of  rehabilitation  do  not  fall  to  the  tedpi* 
ents  of  the  program  alone*,  society  as  a whole  shares  in  external  benefits. 
An  obvious  type  of  exmmal  benefit  is  the  reduction  in  wel&re  payments 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  to  the  blind  if  their  earning  were  not  raised 
above  the  minimiim  wel&re  eligibility  level  Similarly,  society  gains  from 
any  income  taxes  paid  by  the  rehabilitated  blind.  But  tliese  are  clearly 
tmnsfer  payments  and  should  be  disdi^guished  from  true  costs  and  benefits. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  the  data  on  costs  and  benefits,  it  appears  that 
the  benefits  of  the  rehabilitation  program  cover  the  costs.  This  of  course 
does  not  mean  that  the  investment  in  rehabilitation  produces  the  greatest 
economic  efficiency.  It  may  well  do  so,  but  such  an  assessment  requires  com* 
parison  with  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  types  of  rdiabilitadon. 

CvRBENT  Problems  and  Recommendations 

Despite  the  considerable  progress  which  has  been  made  in  preparing 
the  blind  for  productive  employment  there  are  several  restrictions  which 
impede  blind  persons  in  securing  employment  at  competitive  wages. 

One  problem  area  is  the  seniority  system  in  industry.  In  many  union 
plants,  jobs  are  rated  in  setpience  as  to  position  and  pay.  As  t^candcs  ocxur, 
ir  is  usual  for  all  worlffirs  in  lower  positions  to  move  up  one  position.  A 
blind  worker  who  can  do  only  one  particular  job  may  be  frozen  out  by  a 
union  contract  restricting  this  position  to  experienced  workers  moving  up 
from  lower  ranlffid  jcbs.  A possible  solution  might  be  a clause  in  the  con* 
tract  permitting  the  employer  to  hire  a small  percental  of  handicapped 
workers  and  to  place  them  in  jobs  best  suited  to  their  capadties.  Such  a 
worker  might  be  held  permanently  on  that  job  or  permitted  to  advance  only 
when  his  ability  and  seniority,  compared  to  other  workers,  warranted  it. 
Sighted  workers  in  lower  pcsidons  could  by*pass  the  blind  worker's  posidon 
in  acatrdance  with  seniority  rules. 

Another  problem  concerns  the  public's  understanding  of  the  compen* 
sadon  laws  reading  one-eyed  workers.  If  a one-eyed  worker  loses  his  re- 
maining eye  in  a job-related  accident  the  employer  pays  compensadon  only 
for  the  loss  of  one  eye.  However,  in  New  Jersey  the  worker  will  be  classified 
as  totally  disabled  and  will  receive  addidonal  compensadon,  based  on  a loss 
of  both  eyes,  from  the  subsequent  injury  fund  (sometimes  called  the  "cne 
percent  fund”).  Although  en^loyers  are  not  direcdy  responsible  for  the  loss 
covered  by  the  special  fund  and  insurance  carriers  stress  the  desirability 
emplojdng  the  handicapped,  many  employers  do  not  understand  these  com- 
pensadon armn^ments  and  shun  <me-eyed  workers  in  a mistalten  fear  that 
insurance  rates  will  inaease. 

There  are  also  labor  maiket  restricdons  on  the  blind  because  of  licens- 
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ing  systems  for  special  occupations.  To  obtain  a real  estate  broker’s  license, 
for  example,  a candidate  needs  a high  school  education  and  two  years  of 
experience  as  a real  estate  salesman.  One  possible  solution  to  this  problem 
might  be  a provision  in  the  law  which  enables  a substitution  of  additional 
specialked  education  for  experience. 

A relatively  high  proportion  o^  blind  persons  have  always  been  able 
»•:  find  emptoyment  in  nnskilled,  semi-skilled,  and  repetitive  work.  Rapidly 
changing  technology  has  led  to  mass  production  or  automaton  of  many 
such  jobs.  Consequently,  automation  a6fects  a higher  percentage  of  blind 
workers  than  sighted  ones.  The  sokinon,  as  with  the  sighted  worker,  is  to 
obtain  additional  skill  or  education  to  gain  more  secure  positions.  At  the 
present  time  this  is  precisely  what  the  Commission  is  undertaking  to  do. 

A final  problem  is  that  of  wage  rates  for  blind  workers.  A h‘gh  pro- 
portion of  blind  workers  earn  relatively  low  wages,  often  because  they 
cannot  work  competitively  with  sighted  workers  and  have  lower  produc- 
tivity. ilcwever.  in  other  instances  the  blind  worker  may  be  paid  less  than 
the  value  of  his  productivity  to  the  firm,  perhaps  because  of  his  inadequate 
bargaining  power  con^ared  to  the  sighted  worker.  This  inadequate  bargain- 
ing power  may  arise  from  his  lower  degree  of  mobility  or  from  lack  of 
organization  for  bargaiiting  purposes.  A permanent  solution  is  most  likely 
to  be  found  by  improving  the  skills  of  the  blind,  to  increase  their  produc- 
tivity and  improve  their  bargaining  position. 

Increasing  the  productivity  of  workers  is  a problem  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  blind  persons.  Current  manpower  policies  at  both  the  state  and 
federal  level  have  similar  goals  for  many  groups — high  school  dropouts, 
displaced  workers,  non-white  workers,  and  others.  Rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  contributes  to  this  manpower  policy.  The  experience  in  New  Jersey 
demonstrates  success  in  placing  blind  persons  in  employment  and  in  pro- 
viding economic  benefits,  both  for  the  blind  and  for  society.  Future  progress 
in  rehabilimticn  may  bring  an  even  higher  proportion  of  the  blind  into 
the  labor  market,  so  that  blind  citizens  may  share  directly  in  the  adwnmges 
of  an  expanding  economy. 
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X HE  FOUR  preceding  papers  examine  some  of  the  problems  of  estimating 
needs  for  rehabilitation  services  for  specific  disability  groups.  Obviously  the 
number  of  such  studies  could  be  muluplied  many  times,  and  statewide 
planners  will  have  to  take  such  efforts  as  a starting  point  in  their  labors. 

Ihe  following  group  approaches  the  problem  from  a different  point 
of  view:  the  application  to  plannit^  of  methods  and  experiences  of  service 
agencies.  In  planning  vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  New  Jersey  (and 
the  other  states),  and  hopefully  in  looking  simultaneously  tov^d  othei' 
health  needs  of  our  citizens,  we  must  know  what  will  be  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  the  people:  what  funds  and  other  resources  we  can  realistically 
ei^a  to  muster  to  meet  these  needs  in  die  next  ten  or  15  years. 

It  has  been  said  that  **it  is  better  to  be  wrong  than  irrelevant.”  We 
may  hope  that  these  are  not  the  only  alternatives — that  we  can  be  right  in 
estimating  needs  and  relei^nt  in  planning  services  to  meet  those  needs. 
Defining  need  is  complex  enough;  relating  need  to  services  is  probably  even 
more  complex.  It  will  require  planning  of  a sophisticated  type  to  determine 
the  most  efficient  of  seveml  alternative  means  for  meeting  a social  demand 
which  is  itself  shifting  and  largely  unmeasured. 
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It  often  seems  that  our  natiffli  considers  planning  somehow  suspect, 
even  un-American,  and  probably  suited  only  to  tyrannies*  That  view  is 
changing,  and  planning  now  is  acceptable  as  a long-range  and  continuous 
function*  Indeed,  the  prestige  now  conferred  upon  planners  is  almost  un- 
precedented in  our  history* 

The  first  paper  in  this  group  deals  with  an  approach  to  planm^ng  now 
common  in  most  of  the  federal  departments,  systems  analysis  or,  in  its 
governmental  garb,  Planning-Programming-Budgeting  System  (PPBS).  John 
F*  Cotton,  Senior  StaflF  Scientist  of  the  State  and  Local  Finance  Project  of 
George  Washington  University,  has  as  his  topic  “S^tems  Analysis  As  a Tool 
for  Planning”  Mr*  Cotton  brings  to  bear  the  insights  he  has  gained  in  this 
project  m set  forth  the  general  notions  of  systems  analysis,  its  uses  and 
possible  limitations*  All  those  in  vocational  rehabilitation  must  be  alive  to 
the  potentialities  of  this  method*  People  who  work  in  this  field  are  naturally 
wedded  to  its  methods  of  dealing  with  and  restoring  disabled  persons  to 
the  labor  market  It  may  be,  however,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a 
broader  look  at  the  problem*  At  least  questions  must  be  raised:  Is  this  the 
only  method  of  accomplishing  this  particular  job*?  If  not,  what  are  the 
alternative  methods*?  Has  anyone  really  defined  the  overall  goal  and  objec- 
tives of  the  progam  and  loolmd  at  alternative  ways  of  accomplishing  them*? 

The  paper  by  Royal  A*  Crystal  presents  some  of  the  highlights  of  our 
experience  with  vocational  rehabilitation*  From  it  we  can  gather  insights 
into  past,  present,  and,  hopefully,  fumre  demand  patterns  for  services*  Dr* 
Crystal  sketches  some  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  1965  amendments, 
and  brings  together  in  a brief  space  a mass  of  data  on  vocational  rehabili- 
tation progess  for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  including  detailed  comparisons  for 
New  Jersey*  Perhaps  more  important,  he  pinpoint  the  limitations  of  the 
available  data  and  suggests  a variety  of  areas  for  further  smdy* 

The  third  paper  is  by  Bernard  Popick,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Disability  Insurance,  the  one  area  of  social  security  which  has  had  several 
years  of  solid  experience  with  rehabilitation.  He  describes  recent  promising 
chaises  in  methods  of  financing  but  the  past  experience  of  the  Bureau 
reveals  that  it  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult  job  to  rehabilitate  persons  re- 
ceiving tmnsfer  payments*  Perhaps  we  should  expect  recipients  of  social 
security  disability  payments  to  be  a difficult  goup  to  restore  to  employment, 
given  the  nature  of  their  disatuHties.  And  we  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  certain  experimental  approaches*  Nevertheless,  as  we  begin  plan- 
nii^  f(X  full  services  for  all  who  need  them  in  the  next  decade,  it  would 
appear  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  examine  thoroughly  the  experience  of 
the  social  security  progam* 

When  we  speak  of  rehabilitation,  we  inaeasingly  note  the  role  of 
sheltered  workshops  as  training  gounds,  evaluation  centers,  and  sometimes 
as  evenmal  employment  goals*  Antonio  C*  Suazo  examines  the  historic  role 
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of  workshops,  their  present  characteristics,  and  the  potential  usefulness  as 
part  of  a plan  for  overall  rehabilitation  services. 

Hie  conference  was  fortunate  in  having  as  the  discussant  and  general 
summatizer,  Salvatore  G.  DiMichael,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration.  Dr.  DiMichael's  comments 
were  the  capstone  of  an  afternoon  of  discussion  which  served  to  tell  us  much 
about  where  we  have  been  and  how  we  can  go  forward  in  planning  for 
effective  vocational  rehabilitation. 


Terence  E.  Carroll 
Dwector 

fiationed  institutes  on  KehahilitxOion 
and  Hecdth  Services 


John  F*  Cotton 
Senior  Staff  Scientist 
State  and  Local  Finance  Project 
The  George  Washi^ton  University 


Systems  Analysis  as  a Tool 
for  Planning^ 


I Over  the  past  year  or  so,  great  attention  has  been  directed 

7n>  the  application  of  systems  analysis  to  non-defense  gov- 
ernmental planning.  The  major  vehicle  for  this  activity 
has  been  the  Planning-Programming-Budgeting  System 
(PFBS)  recently  adopted  by  most  federal  departments  and 
agencies  and  currently  being  explored  by  a number  of  state 
and  local  government 

The  systematic  application  of  analysis  for  planning  purposes,  formal- 
ized in  the  PPB  system,  was  pioneered  in  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
Robert  McNamara.  There  is  widespread,  though  not  universal,  acceptance 
of  the  assessment  that  the  adoption  of  PPBS  has  been  a success  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  PFBS  has  been  considered  a success  in  that,  in  die 
judgment  of  many  persons,  it  has  enabled  the  nation  to  obtain  a more 
effective  and  balanced  milituty  force  for  the  resources  committed  to  defense 
than  would  have  been  the  case  otherwise. 

Two  questions  probably  come  to  your  mind  at  this  point: 

(1)  What  is  this  tool  called  systems  analysis? 

(2)  Will  systems  analysis  contribute  substantially  to  planning 
in  the  non-defense  and  "non-technologiail"  areas? 
in  this  paper  I have  attempted  h>  give  a picture  of  the  general  con- 
cept and  procedures  of  systems  analysis.  It  is  hoped  that  this  discussion 
will  lead  those  of  you  in  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to  consider 
the  potential  for  the  use  of  systems  analysis  techniques. 

IThis  paper  was  prepared  under  a grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  The  George  Wash- 
ington University* 
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What  Is  Systems  Analysis? 


There  is  no  simple  definidon  that  one  can  put  forward  to  answer  this 
quesdon.  One  useful  way  of  viewing  systems  analysis  is  to  look  upon  it  as 
the  pracdcal  application  of  economic  analysis  to  the  problem  of  selection 
of  government,  programs.  As  you  all  know  very  well,  resources  required 
to  carry  out  public  programs  are  scarce.  As  wealthy  as  our  society  is,  there 
are  sdll  limits.  We  would  like  to  do  much  mote  than  we  have,  to  meet  the 
demands  and  needs  that  we  see  for  public  services.  In  this  almost  universal 
situadon,  government  at  all  levels  must  attempt  to  use  the  resources  it  has 
in  the  best  possible  way.  Systems  analysis  is  a tool  (or  set  of  tools)  de- 
signed to  aid  this  attempt.  Fundamentally,  in  systems  analysis,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  allocadon  of  limited  resources. 

One  can  draw  a rough  analogy  between  a government  with  a fixed 
budget  and  the  consumer  with  a fixed  income.  Central  to  the  expenditure 
decisions  of  both  is  the  concept  of  opportunity  cost — those  other  purchases 
that  are  precluded  when  one  elec»  to  buy  a pardcular  good.  Thus,  if  a con- 
sumer is  consideri%  the  purchase  of  a new  car,  the  opportunity  cost  of  a 
Cadillac  reladve  to  a Chevrolet  may  be  an  addidon  to  his  home,  or  it  may 
be  a scilboat,  or  it  may  be  a hi-fi  se^  and  a new  coat  for  his  wife,  and  a 
vacadon  for  the  family.  When  his  income  is  fixed,  the  consumer  must  ul- 
timately choose  some  things  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Similarly  with  government.  A pardcular  governmental  jurisdicdon  may 
consider,  for  example,  a training  program  in  vocadonal  rehabilitation  that 
is  greatly  increased  in  coverage  of  handicapped  persons  with  greater  em- 
phasis on  tailoring  the  training  of  individual  needs.  The  opportunity  c(»t 
of  such  a program  conceivably  might  be  a major  new  program  In  the 
training  of  unskilled  unemployed  persons;,  or  it  might  be  a program  to 
provide  a tuidon-free  two-year  college  educadon  to  all  the  willing  and  able 
youth  within  the  jurisdicdon.  The  explicit  recognidon  that  government 
decision  makers  must  choose  among  fro^am  has  been  a major  stimulus 
!X>  the  applicadon  of  systems  analysis. 

We  can  press  the  analogy  somewhat  hirther  by  asserdng  that  the  goal 
of  sj^tems  analysis  is  to  help  government  behave  more  like  the  radonal  con- 
sumer of  economic  theory. 

Loosely  speaking,  the  radonal  consumer  has  the  following  charaaer- 
isdcs: 

(1)  he  know^  his  total  income; 

(2)  he  knows  the  price  (total  ccKt)  of  each  good  that  he  might 
purchase; 

(3)  he  has  a consistent  ser  of  values  so  that  he  can  rank,  according 
to  utility,  all  possible  combinadons  of  things  that  he  might 
purchase.  That  is,  ignoring  prices,  he  can  state  that  he  values 
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a Cadillac  more  than«  less  than,  or  equal  to  a Chevrolet  and 
a sailboat,  and  so  on  for  all  possible  combinations  of  goods. 
Given  these  characteristics,  the  rational  consumer  is  able  to  set  his  expendi- 
ture pattern  so  that  he  obtains  the  maximum  possible  value  for  his  fixed 
income. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  a very  difficult  uslc  for  an  individual  m be  a ratbnal 
consumer.  How  much  more  difficult  it  is  for  the  policy  decision  maker  to 
approximate  this  behavior  in  regard  to  more  complicamd  govemmenml 
operations.  The  task  of  systems  analysis  is  to  ease  this  problem.  To  the 
extent  possible,  it  does  this  by  displaying  the  total  cost  of  each  potential 
program®  and  providing  quantitative  measures  (measures  of  effectiveness) 
which  allow  the  decision  matter  to  interpret  how  much  each  program  con- 
tributes to  end  objectives. 

Ideally,  the  end  produa  of  a comprehensive  systems  analysis  of  govern- 
ment would  be  a display  of  the  cost  and  the  value  or  utility  of  all  potential 
feasible  programs  that  a government  might  undertake.  Widi  this  informa- 
tion, a fixed  budget  could  be  allocated  to  maximize  the  value  or  utility 
received  as  in  the  analogy  of  the  rational  consumer.  With  this  information, 
for  example  the  decision  maker  would  be  able  to  decide  for  the  particular 
circumstences  whether  the  new  vocational  rehabilitetion  training  program 
should  be  undertalteo  instead  of  a manpower  training  program. 

However,  that  is  an  overstatement  of  the  likely  contribution  of  systems 
analysis  to  rational  decision  making.  We  have  a toot  with  great  potential 
for  improving  the  information  base  for  decision  making.  Just  how  much 
more  clearly  systems  anatysis  will  permit  government  officials  to  grasp  the 
true  price  and  utility  of  possible  programs  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Systems  Analysis  Process 

In  practice,  s^tems  analyses  vary  greatly  in  terms  of  scope,  complexity, 
and  techniques  used.  However,  there  are  a number  of  identifiable  steps  that 
diaracterize  the  process: 

1.  Definition  of  the  public  problem. 

2.  Bx)jecdon  of  facmrs  determining  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

3.  Generation  of  alternative  approaches  that  government  might 
use  to  attack  the  problem. 

4.  Cost-effectiveness  evaluation  of  the  alternatives. 

5.  Interpretation  of  quantimnve  results. 

In  the  discussion  that  follows,  these  are  tmated  as  five  distinct  sequenfial 
st^s.  In  practice,  they  are  not  distina — the  steps  in  the  process  are  highly 
interrelated. 

define  "program’*  loosely  as  a group  o£  resources  which,  as  a wholes  serve  some 
objective. 
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A.  Definition  of  the  Public  Problem 

In  principle,  systems  analysis  should  analyze  quantitatively  the  opera- 
tion of  government  programs  as  a whole.  However,  this  is  not  feasible  with 
the  analytic  techniques  in  existence  at  the  present  time;  when,  if  ever,  it 
will  be  possible  Is  an  open  question,  A major  and  generally  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  task  for  the  analyst?  is  the  definition  of  the  proper  scope  of 
a problem  for  analysis. 

The  selection  of  an  area  ultimately  must  be  a compromise,  on  the  one 
hand  avoiding  problem  definition  that  is  too  narrow  for  proper  considera- 
tion of  alternatives,  and  on  the  other  hand  avoiding  definition  of  so  broad 
a problem  that  It  cannot  be  grasped. 

Problem  definition  in  a given  area  is  considered  here  to  be  comprised 
of  two  elements:  (X)  determination  of  a workable  statement  of  the  end 
goals  toward  which  government  or  society  is  moving,  and  (2)  identifica- 
tion of  criteria  and  quantitative  measures  with  which  to  evaluate  progress 
in  relation  to  the  stated  ends.  These  two  elements  ate  very  closely  related. 
That  is,  as  a rule,  a workable  statement  of  an  end  is  one  for  which  mean- 
ingful evaluation  criteria  can  be  derived. 

i.  Statement  of  ends — The  analyst  is  likely  to  approach  the  deternuna- 
I tion  of  working  definitions*’  of  ends  from  either  of  two  direcfions.  In  some 

cases  he  will  receive  a broad  and  usually  vague  statement  of  an  objective 
■ to  translate  into  mote  concrete  terms.  A major  contribution  of  systems 

i analysis  will  be  to  sharpen  these  sratements  of  end  goals. 

; For  example,  the  general  ideal  objective  of  vocational  rehabilitation 

' might  be  srared  as — the  provision  of  means  to  ensure  that  disabled  per$o.ns 

can  function  to  their  maximum  potential  as  members  of  society.  Immedi- 
ately the  question  is  raised,  how  does  one  define  the  class  disabled  persons? 
How  does  one  define  subpopuktlons  within  the  total  class?  These  defini- 
tions must  be  spelled  our  since  they  structure  the  scope  and  nature  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs.^  One  certainly  should  question  whether  the 
traditional  definitions  are  appropriate.  A second  and  very  difficult  task  en- 
tails elucidation  of  the  notion  functioning  at  masdmum  potentid.  Unless  this 
ideal  can  be  brought  down  to  mote  concrete  terms,  even  partial  objective 
evaluation  of  programs  for  moving  toward  the  ideal  will  be  virtually  im- 
possible. The  clarification  of  general  goals  is  a viral  first  step  In  analysis. 

On  the  other  band,  in  some  cases  the  analysis  may  have  as  a starting 
point  a specific,  overly  narrow  issue.  In  the  teal  world,  where  program 
decisions  must  be  made  continually,  this  will  frequently  be  the  situation. 
The  analyst  then  would  have  the  problem  of  placing  the  narrow  issue  in 

‘The  term  "analyst’*  is  used  here  to  encompass  professional  and  technical  specialists  as 
well  as  the  specialists  in  systems  analysis. 

^hc  mterrelatedness  of  the  **steps  of  analysis*’  is  particularly  strong  here.  Normally  one 
would  view  such  definitions  as  tentative.  The  ensuing  evaluation  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
program  options  may  lead  to  redefinition. 
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the  proper  conteKt.  In  order  to  analyze  properly  the  real  alcematives,  he 
must  identify,  in  meaninguil  terms,  the  broader  objective  to  be  served. 

For  example,  the  immediate  issue  in  vocational  rehabilimtion  may  be 
whether  to  provide  cme  or  another  type  of  institutional  training  program 
for  a particular  target  population  of  disabled  persons.  By  standing  back  and 
viewing  this  issue  in  the  perspective  of  the  total  program,  the  analyst  may 
recognize  other  more  effective  or  less  costly  alternatives. 

2.  Idmti^atim  of  Criteria — ^The  second  and  complementary  element 
of  problem  definition  is  the  establishment  of  aiteria  with  which  to  judge 
progress  in  relation  to  the  smted  ends.  Often  a specific  smtement  of  a goal 
explicitly  identifies  some  of  the  criteria  that  would  be  appropriate.  Perhaps 
more  frequently,  the  attempt  to  determine  aiteria  for  evaluating  progress 
is  a positive  aid  to  the  clearer  definition  of  objeaives.  In  vocational  rdiabili- 
mtioD,  one  might  consida  as  aiteria  for  judging  the  status  of  a disabled 
worka  such  factors  as  self-sufl5dency,  self-esteem,  and  the  esteem  of  fellow 
worlffirs.  In  effect,  the  esrnblishment  of  aiteria  be^ns  to  ^ve  a more  con- 
crete expression  of  the  objectives.  It  is  important  that  the  aiteria  seleaed 
adequately  cover  the  implications  of  the  objectives,  a factor  in  which  the 
judgment  of  those  expaienced  in  the  programs  is  paramount. 

The  rask  of  identifying  aitaia  should  include,  where  posable,  the 
development  of  quantitative  measures  for  use  in  analysis.  For  example,  it 
might  be  reasonable  m acc^t  as  a quantitative  measure  of  self^uffidency 
the  eamittg^  of  an  individual  The  analyst  will  be  challenged  in  deriving 
quantiradve  measures  to  serve  as  satisfactory  proxies  for  such  ai^ia  as 
self-esteem  and  the  esteem  of  fellow  workers.  (He  might  obmin  quantim- 
tive  indicatots  by  attaching  numaioil  values  to  the  subjective  evaluatiois  of 
counselors.  This  technique  is  clearly  not  entirely  satisfactory,  howeva.) 

Ideally,  the  various  quantitative  measures  would  be  combined  into  a 
single  measure  of  utility  or  value  for  use  in  analysis.  However,  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  will  be  possible  in  many  insrances.  The  decision  maker 
usually  has  to  make  judgments  on  the  basis  of  the  value  he  imputes  to  one 
or  mote  partial  quantitative  measures  and  otha  qualitative  foctors. 

B.  Projection  of  Determinants  of  the  Problem 

Having  defined  the  objectives  and  detamined  evaluation  aiteria,  the 
analyst  would  attempt  to  make  projections,  ova  the  time  period  involved 
in  planning,  of  those  factors  in  society  that  detamine  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  That  is,  he  would  estimate  foture  conditions  affecting  the 
problem  area  that  produce  the  disparity  between  the  ideal  objecnves  and 
the  real  world.  Ibis  step  is  essentially  the  focus  of  this  publication. 

In  the  case  of  vocational  rehabiliration,  some  of  the  faaors  m be  pro- 
jected are  the  numbers  and  charaaeristics  (type  of  disability,  age,  sex,  geo- 
graphioil  distribution,  etc)  of  the  rarget  populations,  the  expeaed  changes 
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in  facilities  outside  the  conttol  of  the  planning  group,  and  anticipated 
changes  in  "technology,"  e,g.,  developments  in  programmed  teaching  or,  in 
another  phase,  the  development  of  audio  devices  to  help  blind  persons  to 
"see"  These  factots,  and  othets  deemed  relevant,  chatacterize  the  basic  en- 
vironment within  which  potential  ptogtams  should  be  structured  and  evalu- 
ated, 

C.  Generation  of  Altematiye  Approaches 

A major  deficiency  of  past  analysis  of  ptogtams  in  many  ateas  has  been 
the  inadequate  consideration  of  alternatives.  All  too  ftequently,  analysis  has 
been  limited  to  a single  approach  or  to  a few  approaches  within  a very 
narrow  scope.  An  explicit  attempt  should  be  made  to  identify  the  total  tange 
of  possible  alternatives.  Much  of  the  potential  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
systems  analysis  can  come  from  proper  consideration  of  pCKsible  apptoaches. 

The  expetience  and  judgment  of  the  professional  is  vital  in  the  struc- 
turing of  the  set  of  altetnatives  to  be  evaluated.  In  vocational  rehabilitation, 
where  the  “program”  for  a given  target  group  is  a multi-phase  process, 
cermin  of  the  options  are  largely  substitutes — e.g,,  different  training  op- 
tions— while  others  are  complements — a given  training  program  and  a 
sheltered  workshop.  Prior  to  quantitative  analysis,  each  multi-phase  alter- 
native must  be  laid  out  in  a logical  manner, 

D.  Determination  of  Cost  and  Effectiveness  of  Alternative 

The  next  phase  of  analysis  is  the  determination  of  quantitative  rela- 
tionships with  which  to  evaluate  each  of  the  altetnatives.  That  is,  it  is 
necessary  to  relate  the  performance  (effectiveness)  received  from  an  ap- 
proach to  the  amount  of  resources  (cost)  put  into  that  approach. 

If  resources  were  unlimited,  there  would  be  little  need  for  analysis;  a 
government  would  simply  obtain  as  much  of  everything  as  conceivably 
would  be  required.  However,  resources  in  general  are  limited.  For  most 
ptdblems,  the  appropriate  measure  of  limited  resources  is  their  dollar  cc»t 
In  some  cases,  such  faaors  as  trained  personnel  or  physical  plant  may  be  a 
real  limitation  in  the  short  run;  these  additional  constraints  also  would 
have  to  be  considered  explicitly  in  the  analysis. 

Ideally  the  effectiveness  measure  would  be  a single  quannrative  indi- 
cator of  utility  or  value  received.  In  practice,  however,  effectiveness  will 
probably  be  indicated  by  a set  of  quantitative  measures;  these  will  be 
quantitative  measures  correspaiding  to  the  criteria  that  have  been  identi- 
fied for  evaluation  of  progress  in  relation  to  the  end  objectives. 

The  analyst  would  perform  a cost-effectiveness  study  for  each  approach 
that  wodcs  independently  toward  the  end  goal.  In  many  cases,  however,  two 
or  more  approaches  will  interact  and  ctxisequently  ought  to  be  viewed  as 
a single  broader  alternative.  The  cost-effectiveness  analysis  then  would  en- 
compass the  jointly  interacting  approaches. 
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Usually  it  Is  desirable  to  evaluate  a number  of  versions  of  a single 
general  approach.  The  analyst  could  develop  independently  the  numeriail 
values  of  cost  and  effeaiveness  for  each  version.  However,  as  a rule,  it  is 
more  eflactent  to  develop  reladonships — equations — which  can  be  used  to 
evaluate  many  versions.  The  equations  distinguish  factors  that  will  vary 
for  the  different  versions  from  those  that  will  remain  fixed  within  a single 
general  approach.  Thus  a general  approach  for  a type  of  disability  may 
include  diagnosis,  counseling  and  physical  restoration,  institutional  training, 
placement  in  an  occupation,  and  follow-up  counseling.  Each  phase  may 
consist  of  several  versons — for  example,  the  institutional  training  program 
may  be  varied  in  length.  The  analyst  might  attempt  to  obtain  general  rela- 
tionships relating  the  length  of  training  to  the  ccets  per  trainee  and  some 
index  of  job  qualification.  This  set  of  relationships  or  equations  is  called 
a "model"  hfodels  are  efacient  also  because  some  or  all  of  the  equations 
frequently  have  wide-spread  applicability;  that  is,  they  caa  be  applied  to 
similar  situations  at  other  times  or  in  other  localities. 

A major  task  is  the  gathenng  and  analysis  of  data  for  use  in  estimadng 
the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  the  alternatives.  If  a model  has  been  derived 
to  describe  a general  approach,  data  are  required  to  estimate  the  numerioil 
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values  of  the  fixed  factors  in  the  equatiais.  The  particular  data  needed  will 
be  identified  within  the  analysis.  For  example,  if  one  of  the  options  is  a 
variation  of  length  of  training,  the  analyst  must  attempt  to  find  historical 
data  for  similar  kinds  of  programs  that  enable  him  to  estimate  the  likely 
cose  and  success  of  programs  of  various  lengths.  The  acquisition  of  the 
desired  data  will  not  be  easy  in  the  first  attempe  at  analysis;  in  many  cases 
the  analysis  itself  will  identify  for  the  first  time  the  data  that  need  to  be 
oillected  from  existing  programs. 

With  the  necessary  data,  the  analyst  can  derive  the  cost-effectiveness 
relationships  for  the  alternatives  considered.  The  general  character  of  a 
single  cost-effectiveness  relationship  is  shown  in  Figure  7-1.  The  tme  or 
more  cost-effectiveness  curves  derived  for  a single  approach  or  a combina- 
tion of  approaches  displays  to  the  decision  mal^r  in  quantitative  terms  the 
various  levels  of  progress  toward  the  end  objective  that  can  be  obtained  for 
different  levels  of  input  resources.  It  shows  graphically  the  region  of  di- 
minishing returns — the  region  in  which  a large  added  investment  of  re- 
sources produces  relatively  little  progress. 

A set  of  such  cost-effectiveness  curves  for  the  target  populations  then 
gives  the  decision  maker  smne  guidana  in  allocating  the  resources  airailable. 
For  options  that  are  substitutes,  the  relationships  will  give  an  indlcatitxi 
of  which  option  is  likely  to  be  more  effective  at  a given  cost  level  For 
options  that  are  complements,  there  \rill  be  an  indication  of  where  poten- 
tial bottlenecks  will  occur.  The  decision  malar  will  have  a better  picture 
of  where  the  application  of  resources  may  produce  substantial  payoffs  or 
where  resources  may  have  little  impact 

E.  Interpretation  of  Results 

A final  and  vital  step  in  analysis  is  the  interprerarion  of  the  quanti- 
tative results.  To  use  the  results  of  analysis  intelligently,  the  decision  maker, 
above  all,  must  understand  the  lunitaritxi  of  the  studies.  This  cannot  be 
stated  too  strtxigly. 

In  the  analysis  of  cost-effectiveness,  assumptions  will  lave  been  made. 
These  must  be  srated  clearly  and  their  implications  explored  to  the  extent 
possible.  There  will  be  uncertainty  in  the  estimated  relationships  derived 
from  the  available  data.  The  extent  of  the  uncertainty  should  be  assessed 
and  made  clear  to  the  decision  makei.  There  will  be  impacts  from  the  al- 
ternatives that  are  not  included  in  the  quantitative  effectiveness  measures. 
The  nature  of  these  impacts  must  be  identified  and  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  decisitxi  maker.  Thus  reliance  on  measures  of  increased  earnings  or 
returns  to  government  in  the  form  of  taxes  as  a result  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation may  substantially  understate  the  social  value  of  the  programs. 
Fundamenrally,  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  compete  for  resources 
with  all  other  government  activities.  The  analyst  in  evaluating  what  can  be 
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gaitibH  fiom  vocational  lehabilimtion  must  attempt  to  portray  the  total  value 
received,  using  quantitative  measures  where  possible  and  including  quali- 
tative asseiisments  as  well  In  summary,  the  analyst  must  attemp**  to  idendfy 
and  flag  any  signiflcant  faaors  that  are  not  included  in  the  quantitative 
measures. 

Concluding  Comments 

In  this  paper  1 have  given  a general  desaiption  of  the  systems  analysis 
process.  In  our  work  with  state  and  local  governments,  we  have  found  it 
useful  to  distinguish  two  levels  of  analysis,  the  in-depth  cost-efifeaiveness 
or  c(Kt-benefits  analysis  and  a less  "rigorous”  level  of  analysis.  With  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  quantitative  features — that  Is,  the  Intensive  analy- 
sis of  data  and  derivation  of  comprehensive  measures  of  effectiveness — the 
procedures  In  both  levels  are  similar. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  less  quantitative  level  of  analysis  will  be  the 
main  ares,  of  activity  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  in-depth  quantitative 
analysis  will  be  of  limited  applicability,  since  there  are  shortages  of  analyti- 
cally trained  personnel,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a great  lack  of  essential 
data,  and  finally,  as  you  con  well  appreciate,  there  are  many  conceptual 
difficulties  in  quantitatively  evaluating  programs. 

However,  a great  deal  can  be  acctxnplished  through  the  application 
of  the  kss  rigorous  analysis.  The  information  for  decision  making  can  be 
improved  substantially  through  a systematic  Identification  arid  documenta- 
tion of: 

(1)  the  real  objealves  of  programs 

(2)  criteria  for  judging  progress 

(3)  expeaed  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  problem 

(4)  the  range  of  feasible  alternatives 

(5)  the  total  ctKts  of  the  altanoatives 

(6)  the  benefit^  largely  in  qualitative  terms,  to  be  derived  from 
each  alternative. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  major  contributions  of  this  level  of  analysis  will  be  to 
a clearer  understanding  of  the  researdi  that  Is  needed  and  the  data  that 
must  be  coUeaed  in  on-going  programs. 

Systems  analysis,  at  either  level.  Is  a tool  to  aid  dedslon  maldng  and 
should  be  Impt  in  perspective.  Partly  due  to  its  Infancy,  partly  for  mote 
fundamental  reasons,  systems  analysis  foils  far  short  of  being  able  to  pro- 
vide definitive  answers.  It  will  provide  a partial,  and  not  a complete,  stmc- 
turing  of  Information  essential  for  decision. 


Royal  A.  Crystal 
Chief 

Health  Services  and  Resources  Data  Center 
Diviswn  of  Medical  Care  AdministrfUion 
United  States  Public  Health  Service 


Vocational  Rehabilitation: 
Highlights  and  Demand 
for  Services 


I The  term  vocational  rehabilitation  embraces  a concept  which 

8 has  attained  form  and  substance  only  recently.  The  idea, 

however,  is  as  ancient  as  the  practice  of  medidne.  Rehabili- 
tation concerns  itself  with  the  desire  to  make  men  whole. 

Modem  rehabilitation  consists  not  only  of  the  correction  of 

and  compensation  for  disability,  but  also  of  the  development 
of  a way  of  living  which  must  ineidtably  be  conditioned  by  the  patterns 
existing  in  each  individual  community.  The  success  of  rehabilitation  will  be 
rooted  in  the  individual  patient’s  hereditary  and  environmental  background, 
and  no  less  in  the  background  of  those  trying  to  help  him.i 

The  wide  range  of  present  applications  and  the  awakening  of  public 
interest  in  rehabilitation  are  still  relatively  new,  so  that  the  aims  of  the 
program  have  occasionally  been  misunderstood,  and  its  techniques — borrowed 
from  half  a dozen  arts  and  sciences,  medicine  and  surgery,  mechanics, 
sociology,  psychology  and  others — have  not  been  coordinated  to  the  fuller*' 
degree.  Yet  despite  its  diverse  techniques,  rehabilitation  as  a concept  of  total 
patient  care,  comprising  a definite  body  of  knowledge  and  procedures,  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  imperative  in  meeting  the  many-faceted  problems  of 
disability,  it  is  not  solely  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  or  any  special- 

'Ftom  Eustace,  Charles  G,  ''Rehabilitation*.  An  Evolving  Concept”,  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Associatim,  March  28,  p.  IJl. 
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ized  branch  of  medicine  or  the  social  sciences.  It  is  all  of  these  and  more. 

As  we  look  back  at  the  decades  just  past,  we  can  see  that  the  nation’s 
rehabilitation  programs,  spurred  by  two  major  wars,  have  broadened  and 
grown  »ibstantially.  Our  perception  of  what  can  be  done  to  provide  the 
physically  or  mentally  disabled  person  with  the  opportunity  to  earn  his  own 
way  in  the  world  and  to  participate  in  family  ^d  community  life  has  broad- 
ened far  beyond  the  narrow  base  of  the  past,  in  terms  of  both  the  pot^tiality 
of  the  individual  and  his  adaptability  to  the  labor  market. 

Size  of  the  Behabiutation  Job 

Estimates  of  the  National  Health  Survey  indimte  that  about  16  million 
persons,  at  or  near  working  age  and  living  ouside  of  institutions,  are  limited 
partially  or  totally  in  their  ability  to  carry  out  normal  activities — ^work, 
housekeeping,  or  school.  To  these  estimates  must  be  added  a segment  of  the 
5.5  million  mentally  retarded  persons  who  could  profit  from  vocational 
rehabilitation,  beause  the  Survey  does  not  fully  reflect  this  group.^ 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  estimates  indicate  that 
among  the  millions  disabled  there  are  over  3.7  million  of  working  age  who 
could  be  rehabilitated.^  Each  year  450,000  additional  people  join  the  group 
who  are  disabled  and  who  could  be  restored  to  some  degree  of  activity  and 
work  through  vocational  rehabilitation. 

History  of  the  Rehabilitation  Program 

Our  broad  federal-state  public  program  began  in  1921.  It  is  designed 
primarily  to  supply  services  to  restore  handicapped  people  to  employment. 

The  program  operates  in  all  50  shites,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 

Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  signing  of  Public  Law  89-333, 
known  as  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965,  on  November  8 of  that 
year  served  to  strengthen  our  public  programs  and  reflected  the  vitality  of 
vomtional  rehabilitation  and  its  willingness  to  serve  more  fully  than  ever 
before  those  millions  of  American  citiaens  who  live  on  the  fringes  of  our 
society  because  they  are  the  victims  of  disability. 

More  specifimlly,  the  1965  revisions  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  ate  directed  at  seven  major  points: 

1,  Broadening  the  base  of  the  federal-state  program  to  take  into  the 
program  not  ouly  more  of  the  disabled,  but  also  a greater  range  of  those  with 
severe  disabilities. 

2.  Providing  new  authority  to  bring  additional  federal,  sMe,  and  local 
public  and  voluntary  funds  into  the  nation’s  rehabilitation  programs  (public 
and  private) — including  the  liberalization  of  federal  financial  support  of 
certain  portions  of  the  program  so  that  state  money  will  be  more  favorably 

^Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  \7elfa-e.  Indicators,  Office  of  Program  Coordina- 
tion, April  p.  25. 

^Ihid.,  p.  23. 
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ma^ed  bjr  federal  funds  and  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  will  be 
in  better  positions  to  secure  appropriations. 

3.  Supporting  a multi-faceted,  comprehensive  program  to  improve  and 
strengthen  rehabilitation  workshops. 

4.  Supporting  rehabilitation  facilities  construction,  primarily  of  vocation- 
ally oriented  facilities. 

3.  Promoting  a concerted  effort  to  remove  and  prevent  architectural 
barriers  to  rehabilitation. 

6,  Providing  special  pcojea  grants  (a)  to  focus  quickly  on  particular 
program  areas,  such  as  mental  r^ardation,  heart  disease,  stroke,  cancer, 
cerebral  palsy;  and  (b)  to  plan  on  a statewide  basis. 

1,  Establishing  intramural  programs  of  rehabilitation  research  and  data 
colleddon  and  dissemination. 

National  Highlights 

Nationally,  nearly  two  million  persons  have  been  rehabilitated  under  the 
public  program  since  its  inception. 

The  number  of  persons  rehabilitated  has  been  increasing:  523  (1921); 
4,600  (1930);  11,900  (1940);  59,600  (1950);  88,300  (i960);  and 
134,900  (1965).  During  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War  there  were 
peaks  in  the  number  of  persons  rehabilitated;  otherwise  the  trend  line  has 
been  steadily  moving  upward.  These  figures,  although  seemingly  small, 
nevertheless  show  impressive  progress,  for  it  miwt  be  remembered  that 
rehabilitation  is  a field  in  which  the  progress  of  the  patient  rarely  is  quick  and 
dramatic 

On  a national  basis,  the  leading  diagnoses  among  those  rehabilitated  in 
1965  were:  orthopedic  impairments  or  deformities,  amputations,  or  absence 
of  extremities  (34  percent);  mental  illness  and  mental  retardation  (21.2 
percent);  blindness  and  other  visual  handicaps  (9.6  percent);  deafness  or 
hearing  or  speech  impairment  (7.2  percent).* 

The  number  of  persons  rehabilitated  in  1965  reached  a new  high  of 
almost  135,000.  This  represents  an  average  of  over  500  people  rehabilitated 
each  wodcing  day  of  the  year.  Of  the  135,000  persons  who  were  rehabilitated 
in  1965^: 

1.  The  median  age  was  34  years,  compared  to  33  years  for  New  Jersey. 

2.  Six  out  of  every  10  rehabilitated  cases  were  men,  as  was  true  in  New 
Jersey. 

3.  Fifty-five  of  every  100  had  no  dependents,  compared  to  53  out  of 
100  in  New  Jersey. 


p.  28. 

Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Characteristics  and  Trends  of  Clients  Rt* 
habilitated  in  Fiscal  Years  Vocational  Rehahilitation  Administration. 
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4.  The  mediaa  number  of  years  of  school  completed  was  10  years  as  in 
New  Jersey. 

5.  15.3  percent  had  been  referred  from  hospitals  or  sanitoria,  compared 
to  12.5  percent  in  New  Jersey.  Nationally  13*3  percent  were  referred  from 
educational  institutions,  14.4  percent  in  New  Jersey;  l4.5  percent  from 
physicians,  8.1  percent  in  New  Jersey;  and  11.5  percent  self -referred 
compared  to  1.8  percent  in  New  Jersey. 

6.  More  than  one  in  every  10  had  been  previously  reh<d>ilitated  (11,0 
percent),  compared  to  7.6  percent  in  New  Jersey. 

7.  Over  half  (53.4  percent)  of  the  rehabilitants  relied  on  members  of 
their  family  and  other  friends  as  their  primary  means  of  support,  compared 
to  50.6  percent  in  New  Jersey. 

8.  Nearly  11,000  were  completely  removed  from  welfare  roles  as  a 
result  of  the  rehabilitation  process. 

9.  The  mean  weekly  earnings  increased  from  $7  at  acceptance  to  $44  at 
closure,  while  in  New  Jersey  the  weekly  earnings  inaeased  from  $9.07  at 
acceptance  to  $50.75  at  closure. 

10.  Over  one-fifth  (20.30  percent)  of  the  rehabilitated  clients  were 
employed  in  service  occupations  at  closure,  compared  to  17.5  percent  in  New 
Jersey. 

11.  An  average  of  13  months  of  processing  time  was  required  nationally 
from  referral  to  closure;  11  months  were  required  acceptance  to  closure, 
compared  to  ten  months  in  New  Jersey. 

Other  rehabilitation  highlights  of  1965  include  the  facts  that:*^ 

1.  The  134,900  rehabilitated  persons  represent  a national  inaease  of  13 
percent  over  1964  and  was  46  percent  greater  than  the  achievement  five 
years  ago.  In  New  Jersey,  there  was  a 14  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
rehabilitated  persons  from  the  previous  year,  and  a 117  percent  inaease  over 
5 years  earlier. 

2.  In  1965  there  were  70  persons  per  100,000  population  rehabilitated 
in  the  nation  as  a whole,  compared  to  a figure  of  52  per  100,000  in  New 
Jersey,  an  increase  of  24  per  100,000  in  four  years.  The  State’s  rank  among 
the  54  jurisdictions  rose  from  fiftieth  to  thirty-fourth  in  these  years. 

3.  There  were  441,332  persons  served  durii^  the  year.  This  is  a 10 
percent  increase  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  New  Jersey  increase  was 
11  percent 

4.  Of  all  persons  in  the  active  case  load  during  the  year,  31  percent  were 
rehabilitated  and  10  percent  were  closed  as  not  rehabilitated.  The  remainder 
continued  in  the  work  load  into  the  follo\nng  year. 

^Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Caseload  S/aiisitcs  of  State  Vocational 
Kehabilitation  Agencies  in  fiscal  Year  I9SJ  and  Trends  since  fiscal  Year  1961.  Vocational 
Rehahilitation  Adminutration. 
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5.  Of  t!ie  395,485  referrals  which  were  processed  nationally  during  the 
year,  half  were  accepted  for  active  service. 

6.  The  backlog  of  active  cases  at  the  end  of  the  year  increased  eight 
percent  over  the  previous  year. 

Future  Demand 

Using  Census  Bureau  data,  we  may  estimate  a 1985  population  of 
approximately  251.0  million^,  with  a range  of  239.8  million  to  273.3  million.* 
If  we  assume  the  percentage  of  disabled  in  our  population,  8.3  percent  (16 
million  out  of  192.1  million  in  1965,  extiuding  the  5.5  million  mentally 
retarded),  to  be  constant  and  assume  further  that  the  rate  of  rehabilitation  of 
70  per  100,000  will  also  remain  constant,  then  we  may  estimate  that  by  1985 
there  will  be  approximately  20.8  million  disabled  persons  in  our  population 
and  that  we  will  rdiabilitate  140,000  in  that  year.  The  high  estimate  would 
be  22  million  disabled  of  whom  154,000  would  be  rehabilitated,  and  the  low 
estimate  would  be  19.8  million  disabled  of  whom  138,600  would  be 
rehabilitated. 

However,  it  may  not  be  realistic  to  assume  a constant  rate  of  rehabilita* 
tion  in  the  future.  The  number  of  people  demanding  such  care  may  very  well 
be  far  greater  than  the  figures  cited;  or,  with  advances  in  medidne,  there  may 
be  fewer.  In  addition,  with  rapid  advances  in  medical  and  rehabilitation 
tedmology,  with  the  increasing  interest  and  expenditures  of  public  and 
private  agendes  in  rehabilitation  activities,  with  inaeasing  compensation 
payment  to  cover  the  costs  of  such  care,  and  vdth  the  extension  of  medical 
rehabilitation  into  non-urban  areas,  the  number  of  disabled  who  are  rehabili- 
tated annually  may  inaease  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  knowledge, 
fadlities,  and  trained  personnel  to  deal  with  the  disabling  and  emotional 
consequences  of  disease  are  lacking,  as  they  may  be  in  non-urban  areas,  the 
pressure  on  our  health  care  facilities  and  personnel  will  become  exceedingly 
great.  Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  on  all  of  us  in  the  health  care  field  to  begin 
planning  for  the  development  of  resources  and  the  training  of  more  medical 
and  paramedical  personnel  to  meet  these  demands  and  needs  in  the  future. 

Economic  Benefit  of  Behabilitation 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  review  the  financial  benefits  which 
accrue  to  society  as  a result  of  successful  rehabilitation.  On  a national  basis  the 
mean  annual  earnings  of  an  individual  before  acceptance  to  a rehabilitation 
program  are  about  $377  per  year,  an  amount  below  the  current  taxable  income 
rate.  In  addition,  assuming  the  individual  came  under  the  Aid  to  Permanently 
and  Totally  Disabled  (APTD)  program,  the  federal  government  (as  of  June 
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1966)  was  expending  approximately  $977  per  year  for  his  maintenance.  In 
addition,  there  was  an  additional  economic  loss  as  a result  of  non-productivity, 
which,  based  on  post-closure  earnings  of  $2,283,  amounts  to  $1,911. 

By  way  of  contrast,  at  closure  of  the  rehabilitation  process  individuals 
averaged  approximately  $2,283  a year  in  earning  capacity.  With  an  estimated 
tax  rate  of  14  percent  for  this  tax  bracket,  the  rehabilitated  individual  returns 
approximately  $242  in  federal  and  state  taxes,  or  nearly  one-quarter  of  his 
yearly  APTD  payments.  If  we  spread  the  average  cost  of  rehabilitation 
($511)  over  the  remaining  twenty-six  years  of  working  life  (to  age  60),  the 
average  annual  cost  is  $19.  Therefore,  there  is  a gain  to  government  and 
hence  to  the  public  of  $223  ($242-$  19)  as  a result  of  rehabilitation,  rathei 
than  a loss  of  $977.  In  terms  of  the  economy  the  gain  is  the  $1,911  referred 
to  above;  a fivefold  increase  in  productivity  as  a result  oi  rehabilitation. 

^ When  we  consider  that  11,000  rehabilitated  persons  were  taken  oS  the 

welfare  rolls  in  1965,  savings  in  APTD  payments  alone  amounted  to  $10.7 
million.  Additionally  the  average  tax  gain  ($223  per  person)  amounted  to 
[ $2.5  million  for  the  group.  Thus  the  current  annual  benefit  as  a result  of 

public  rehabilitation  programs  is  $13.2  million. 

Limitations  of  the  Data 

[ Despite  the  impressiveness  of  these  figures,  there  ate  still  limitations  to 

i rehabilitation  data.  For  example,  we  need  to  know  how  uniform  the  standards 

t are  from  state  to  state  for  identifying  rehabilitation  clients.  Although  we  are 

[ aware  of  the  general  patient  profile  on  a national  level,  we  must  have  more 

[ detailed  studies  and  information  to  plan  effectively  for  rehabilitation  at  the 

[ state  level. 

I We  need  to  have  more  detailed  cost  data  on  the  state  and  local  levels  as 

'l  well  as  more  complete  knowledge  of  private  versus  public  costs,  in  order  to 

[ determine  the  feasibility  of  having  rehabilitation  covered  by  health  insurance, 

[ in  addition  to  public  programs. 

^ Although  we  are  generally  aware  that  a rehabilitated  individual’s  weekly 

^ income  increases  after  the  completion  of  treatment,  a great  deal  of  research 

I must  be  carried  out  into  how  these  people  can  get  better  incomes  via  better 

J jobs. 

We  also  need  better  estimates  of  the  actual  number  of  disabled  in  order 
to  plan  as  efficiently  as  possible  for  health  care  facilities  which  take  into 
account  various  gradations  of  rehabilitation  care.  Finally,  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  more  studies  on  the  various  methods  by  which  rehabilitation  care  can 
I be  made  more  available  to  those  who  need  it  and  how  these  resources  can  be 

; used  most  effectively  in  treating  the  patient. 

I would  suggest  that  such  studies  might  include:  the  use  and  evaluation 
I of  demonstration-teaching  rehabilitation  institutes  and  wodcshops  for  medical 

and  paramedical  personnel;  and  the  effectiveness  and  feasibility  of  having 
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regional  rehabilitation  centers  serving  non-urban  areas.  The  list  of  areas  in  the 
rehabilitation  field  which  require  our  immediate  attention  in  promoting  the 
best  and  most  effective  medical  care  is  long,  and  the  aforementioned  are  but  a 
few  examples. 

Technical  Comments 

Economic  Costs 

From  a technical  economic  standpoint  it  may  be  argued  that  APTD 
expenditures  are  normally  considered  transfer  payments  in  our  system  of  social 
accounting.  As  such,  thejr  would  not  be  considered  as  economic  losses  in 
calculating  the  cost  of  disability. 

However,  in  view  of  thdr  use  as  a permanent  maintenance  mechanism 
for  the  disabled,  rather  than  as  a "welfare  support  device,”  it  was  felt  valid  to 
include  them  in  the  calculation  of  the  cost  of  disability.  In  making  this  choice, 
the  assumption  was  that,  if  the  APTD  funds  were  not  expended,  they  oiuld 
be  used  for  a variety  of  other  purposes,  perhaps  unrelated  to  the  disabled. 
As  may  be  calculated  from  the  tex^  even  without  an  average  saving  of  $977 
per  year  in  APTD  funds,  the  economic  value  of  rehabilitation  is  great 

Social  Benefits 

The  preteding  background  notes  do  not  address  themself  to  the  social 
value  of  rehabilitation.  While  it  would  be  useful  to  have  a calodation  which 
would  refiect  the  ultimate  value  of  an  individual  to  his  family  and  socie^  in 
terms  which  transcend  dollars  and  cents,  such  a calculation  is  beyond  the 
current  scope  of  these  notes. 

Obviously  the  social  value  of  the  rehabilitated  individual  far  exceeds  his 
economic  value.  For  example,  the  value  of  not  having  to  support  the  family 
through  public  sources  (over  and  above  APTD)  is  substantial.  In  addition, 
the  value  of  family  mental  health  as  a result  of  having  the  family  head 
^nfuUy  employed  and  well  adjusted  is  great.  These  and  similar  benefits 
contribute  to  the  ultimate  sodal  benefit  of  rehabilitation. 

Cost  Benefit  and  Cost  Effectiveness  Analysis 

Sound  planning  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  might  be  materially 
advanced  through  the  use  of  cost  benefit  and  cost  effectiveness  analyses.  In  the 
former,  the  cost  benefit  model  would  consider  the  economic  value  of  various 
patient  mixes  ranging  from  minimal  to  major  rehabilitation  requirements — a 
technique  not  commonly  used  at  this  time.  The  cost  benefit  would  also 
consider  alternative  ways  in  which  available  dollars  could  be  spent  in  place  of 
rehabilitation  programs. 

The  application  of  cost  effectiveness  analysis  procedures  would  provide  an 
evaluation  of  the  cost  vs.  yield  for  various  rehabilitation  procedure  alternatives 
or  alternative  mixes  designed  to  meet  spedfied  patient  requirements.  Ulti* 
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mately,  this  preplanning  could  involve  procedural  simulation  activities  for 
decision  making,  thus  eliminating  costly  trial  and  error  approaches.  Taken 
together,  cost  benefit  and  cost  effectiveness  analysis  could  become  powerful 
tools  for  rehabilitation  planning  at  the  regional,  state  and  local  level  in  a 
variety  of  settings. 

Data  Requirements 

The  background  notes  delineate  some  of  the  limitations  of  current  data 
and  the  need  for  additional  data  and  studies.  In  the  long  run,  adequate 
planning  requires  data  not  only  on  the  requirements  of  the  rehabilitation  case 
load  but  also  on  the  resources  of  the  total  community.  Using  this  data,  it  is 
possible  to  develop  community  rehabilitation  profiles  and  develop  coordinated 
programs  which  maximize  the  use  of  public  and  private  facilities,  personnel, 
and  funds. 

Summary 

Sin(£  its  inception  vocational  rehabilitation  has  continuously  expanded 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disabled,  oft«i  making  dramatic  progress  with 
difficult  cases.  To  date  alnrost  two  million  people  have  been  served,  but 
the  number  who  could  benefit  from  rehabilitation  is  large  and  inaeasing. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  utilizes  the  skills  of  many  disciplines  and 
borrows  the  techniques  and  procedures  of  numerous  arts  and  sciences.  As  a 
result,  rehabilitation  has  taken  the  "best  of  all  worlds”  in  its  efforts  to 
provide  service  and  in  so  doing  has  developed  a major  fund  of  knowledge 
and  skills.  These  skills,  however,  must  be  codified,  further  expanded,  and 
broadly  implemented  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  for  rehabilitation  in  the 
future. 

Despite  our  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  job  to  be  done,  of  the  costs 
and  benefits,  and  of  the  techniques  used,  the  available  data  is  incomplete.  Our 
general  data-gatherii^  programs  and  our  cost  development  programs  must  be 
expanded  to  provide  more  refined  information,  which  can  be  used  for 
planning  and  evaluative  purposes  on  a broad  scale. 

In  general,  much  has  been  accomplished  over  the  years  and  much  is 
being  accomplished  now  as  a result  of  expanded  federal-state  and  public- 
private  activities.  However,  we  must  not  become  complacent.  While  our 
accomplishments  are  indeed  significant,  the  demands  of  the  future  will  tax  our 
abilities  and  resources.  We  must  be^n  our  planning  now  for  the  future. 
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The  recent  adjournment  of  Congress  marked  the  dose  of  an 
historic  chapter  in  the  enactment  of  federal  legislation 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  disabled  and  the  handicapped 
of  the  nation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled)  j 

no  doubt  the  most  direct  and  significant  enactment  was  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1963.  This  provides  authority 
for  new  and  broadened  efforts  throughout  the  vocational  rehabilitation  field 
and  r^resents  a milestone  on  the  road  to  making  the  benefits  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  available  to  all  who  need  and  can  use  them. 

In  1963  Congress  also  expanded  the  protection  afforded  the  disabled  by 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  addition  to  the  provision  of  health 
insurance  for  the  aged  under  Medicare,  the  changes  in  the  social  security 
disability  program,  particularly,  provide  enlargea  benefit  coverage  and  reha- 
bilitation opportunities  for  disabled  beneficiaries  under  63. 

The  1963  disability  amendments  included  a liberalization  of  the  defini- 
tion of  disability  in  determining  eligibility  for  benefits.  Under  the  old  law  a 
person  could  become  eligible  only  if  he  v^,  in  effect,  permanently  disabled. 

Now  he  can  qualify  if  his  impairment  has  lasted  or  is  expected  to  last  at  least 
12  months.  This  change,  permitting  a large  number  of  workers  with 
nonpermanent  disabilities  to  qualify  for  benefits,  has  significant  rehabilitation 
implications.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  aside  from  this  change  from 
the  concept  of  permanent  to  one  of  extended  disability,  the  requirement  still 
remains  that  the  individual  have  a severely  disabling  impairment  that  prevents 
him  from  doing  any  substantial  gainful  work,  taking  into  account  his  ag^ 
education,  and  previous  experience. 
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The  social  security  disability  program  has  grown  substantially  ‘ scope 
and  coverage  since  its  original  passage  in  1954.  Monthly  cash  benefit^  re  now 
provided  for  eligible  disabled  workers  and  their  dependents — wife,  husband, 
or  child — and  disabled  children  18  and  over  of  deceased,  retired,  or  disabled 
workers  insured  under  social  security,  if  the  child  has  been  continuously 
disabled  since  before  18.  Today  over  two  million  disabled  workers  and  their 
dependents  are  receiving  monthly  benefits  under  the  program  at  the  rate  of 
about  $1.75  billion  annually.  As  a measure  of  its  scope  and  potential,  over  87 
percent  of  the  nation’s  under-65  population  are  protected  by  the  program 
should  the  breadwinner  become  severely  disabled.  In  New  Jersey  about  55,000 
persons  (including  almost  40,000  disabled  workers  and  children)  are  receiv- 
ing monthly  benefits  of  over  $50  million  a year. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  program  is  administered  through  an 
unusual  federal-state  administrative  arrangement  whereby  state  agencies 
(usually  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies)  determine  disability  for  the 
federal  program.  In  New  Jersey,  we  have  been  most  pleased  to  be  associated 
in  this  activity  with  the  New  Jersey  Rehabilitation  Commission  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  under  the  dedicated  leadership  of  Com- 
missioner Male  and  Mrs,  Holdermaa 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  workers  thus  far  found  disabled  under 
the  program?  About  two-thirds  are  over  age  50  at  the  onset  of  disability. 
Over  85  percent  of  eligible  workers  had  been  disabled  less  than  two  years 
when  they  applied  for  benefits.  About  three  out  of  four  are  able  to  leave  their 
homes,  and  most  of  them  without  help.  About  ten  percent  of  those  over  50  are 
housdx)und  or  institutionalized,  as  compared  to  one-third  under  50, 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  beneficiaries  are  disabled  as  the  result  of 
chronic  and  progressive  conditions.  Circulatory  diseases  account  for  about 
one-third  of  all  disabilities.  Second  in  prevalence  are  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  and  sense  organs — nearly  15  percent.  Other  leading  causes  of  disability 
ate  mental  disorders  (particularly  schizophrenia),  neoplasms,  and  diseases  of 
the  bones  and  organs  of  movement  (largely  arthritis) . Each  of  these  accounts 
for  about  ten  percent.  Respiratory  diseases — excludir^  tuberculosis,  but 
predominantly  including  emphysema — account  for  about  eight  percent,  and 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  for  about  five  percent. 

The  payment  of  cash  benefits  is  the  primary,  but  not  the  sole,  objective 
of  the  disability  insurance  program.  In  its  original  enactment  of  the  program. 
Congress  enunciated  the  additional  objective  of  rehabilitation  of  the  maximum 
number  of  applicants  possible.  To  help  achieve  this  goal,  the  law  provides 
that  each  dis^ility  applicant  receive  consideration  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
by  his  state  rehabilitation  agency  under  the  regular  federal-state  program. 
Because  the  volume  of  such  applicants  has  far  exceeded  the  number  state 
agencies  could  serve  effectively,  screening  criteria  have  been  employed  to  select 
for  fuller  attention  those  with  the  greatest  promise  for  rehabilitation.  Since  the 
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I inception  of  the  disability  program,  fewer  than  125,000 — or  less  than  three 

I percent  of  ail  disability  applicants — have  been  accepted  by  state  rehabilitation 

i agencies  for  services  and  less  than  half  of  these  cases  have  been  dosed 

\ rehabilitated.  A substantial  majority  of  those  rehabilitated  were  individuals 

I whose  benefit  claims  were  denied.  The  total  number  of  disabled  applicants  in 

I New  Jersey  since  the  beginning  of  the  program  has  been  about  150,000,  and 

; of  these  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  4,000  were  acc^ted  for  rehabilitation 

, service,  with  less  than  half  closed  rehabilitated. 


While  these  absolute  numbers  are  significant,  the  proportion  rehabilitated 
has  ’ 'n  far  smaller  than  we  would  like  or  had  hoped  for.  The  reasons  for 
this  experience  are  varied,  but  it  has  been  generally  imderstood  that  it  results 
to  a large  extent  from  the  hmited  resources  heretofore  available  to  state 
agencies  for  handling  the  very  large  volume  of  these  referrals.  The  expansion 
of  federal-state  rehabilitation  activities  provided  by  the  1965  amendments  to 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  should,  of  course,  enhance  the  capacity  of 
state  agencies  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  rehabilitation  potential  of  this 
group. 

In*  an  effort  to  improve  this  experience.  Congress  included  in  the 
1965  amendments  to  the  disability  program  a significant  extension  of  its 
commitment  to  the  rehabilitation  of  disability  beneficiaries.  It  provided  for  the 
use  of  a limited  amount  of  social  se«.jrity  trust  funds  to  finance  the  cost  of 
rehabilitating  selected  disability  beneficiaries.  This  provision  was  enacted  on 
the  assumption  that  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  disabled  beneficiaries  who  might 
otherwise  remain  on  the  disability  benefit  rolls  for  a substantial  period  of  rime 
would  be  no  greater,  and  perhaps  less,  than  the  amount  of  benefits  that  would 
have  to  be  paid  to  them  and  their  families.  The  net  cost  concept  is  a basic  and 
important  one.  In  fact,  we  are  required  to  submit  periodic  reports  to  Congress 
on  the  operation  of  this  provision  specifically  reflecting  the  cost  experience. 

This  new  provision  calls  for  an  amount  equal  to  one  percent  of  the  total 
disability  benefits  paid  nationally  in  the  preceding  year  to  be  made  available 
annually  to  pay  the  full  costs  for  state  agencies  to  provide  rehabilitation 
services  to  disability  beneficiaries.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  about  $15  million  is 
available  for  this  purpose  and,  based  on  projected  growth  rates  in  the  amounts 
of  benefits  certified  each  year,  we  expect  this  figure  to  be  close  to  $18  million 
by  1972. 


The  allocations  to  individual  states  are  made  from  Vocational  Rehabili* 
tation  Administration  and  state  agency  estimates  of  state  needs,  based  on  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  in  the  state.  Within  the  total  funds  available 
nationally,  there  is  flexibility  to  permit  reprogramming  in  order  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  agencies  which  can  use  them.  New  Jersey’s  allocation  for 
fiscal  1967  is  $363,000,  for  both  the  Rehabilitation  Commission  and  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  nation,  an  estimated  25,000  beneficiaries  may  receive  services  this 
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year,  with  probably  5,000  to  6,000  returned  to  employment  successfully, 
Ultimatefy,  when  the  activity  reaches  optimum  effectiveness,  as  many  as 
15,000-20,000  may  be  rehabilitated  each  year,  including  over  1,000  in  New 
Jersqr. 

These  services  are  provided  in  conjunction  with  regular  state  rehabilita- 
tion activities  under  policies  and  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Seaetary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  through  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion and  the  Social  Security  Administ'^ation.  To  be  eligible  for  100  percent 
federal  financing,  the  services  must  be  provided  to  disability  beneficiaries 
without  reference  to  economic  need,  residence,  or  citizenship. 

The  availability  of  these  additional  funds  for  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
disabled  beneficiaries  is  an  encouraging  and  exciti*'g  prospect  indeed.  But  it 
is  also  a most  challenging  one.  The  additionrd  funds  alone  will  not  assure  the 
results  we  all  seek.  It  will  also  take  some  new  thinking  and  some  new 
approaches  in  the  utilizaticn  of  these  funds  to  attain  our  objectives. 

We  must,  for  example,  deal  witfi  the  feeling  in  some  <juarters  that 
disability  beneficiaries  are  much  more  difficult  to  rehabilitate,  because  thqr 
represent  as  a group  the  more  severely  disabled.  Several  special  studies  and 
demonstration  projects,  sponsored  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration in  collaboration  with  ffie  Social  Security  Administration,  have  indicated 
that  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  While  it  is  true  that  disability  beneficiaries  an? 
older  and  have  nnore  severe  impairments,  they  also  have  other  characteristics 
which  tend  to  make  them  better  candidates  for  rehabilitation  than  many  in  the 
regular  rehabilitation  caseload.  For  example,  thqr  are  generally  more  "wodc- 
oriented"  as  a result  of  more  recent  and  substantial  employment  histories. 
In  all,  there  seans  to  be  little  basis  at  present  for  the  view  that  our 
beneficiaries  are  relativety  poor  rehabilitation  prospects. 

Furthermore,  disability  beneficiaries  are  subject  to  the  incentives  for 
return  to  work  which  are  built  into  the  disability  benefit  program.  It  is 
significant  that  over  75,000  beneficiaries  have  returned  to  wodc  and  left  the 
benefit  rolls  since  the  program  began,  many  of  them  without  the  benefit  of 
professional  rehabilitation  services. 

One  of  the  most  important  work  incentives  in  the  law  is  a provision  for  a 
trial  work  period.  A beneficiary  who  returns  to  work  in  spite  of  a severe 
impairment  can  continue  to  receive  benefits  for  as  long  as  12  months 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  his  earnings.  This  is  designed  to  allay  the 
anxieties  of  individuals  who  fear  that,  if  thqr  try  to  work,  their  benefits  might 
terminate  before  thqr  can  securely  re-establish  themselves  as  self-supporting 
persons,  able  to  hold  down  jobs  on  a susUined  and  substantial  basis. 

Another  incentive  built  into  the  law  permits  beneficiaries  who  have 
recovered  medically  or  returned  to  substantial  work  (and  whose  benefits  have 
accordingly  been  stopped)  to  get  special  consideration  if  th^  again  become 
disabled.  Ordinarily,  disability  payments  do  not  begin  until  die  seventh  full 
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month  of  disability,  after  a six-month  waiting  period  prescribed  in  the  law. 
But  for  a period  of  five  years  after  benefits  have  ended,  a rehabilitated 
individual  need  undergo  no  waiting  period  before  receiving  benefits  if 
disability  recurs.  This  helps  reassure  persons  who  fear  they  will  have  no  means 
of  support  if  they  work  successfully  for  a time  and  then  become  disabled 
again. 

I The  law  provides  for  the  suspension  of  benefits  if  a beneficiary  refuses 

; without  good  cause  to  accept  rehabilitation  services  offered  him.  And  it 

; should  also  be  noted  that  the  1963  amendments  re-introduced  into  the 

I disability  program  a provision  for  social  security  disability  benefits  to  be 

I reduced  in  some  cases  when  a woiker  is  also  receiving  wodcmen*s  compensa- 

I tion.  This  offset  provision  is  intended  to  prevent  the  payment  of  excessive 

benefits  from  these  two  combined  sources.  Where  reduction  is  called  for  under 
the  conditions  prescribed,  the  social  security  benefit  is  reduced  so  that  the  total 
payable  to  the  disabled  worker  and  his  dependents  under  both  programs  do 
I not  exceed  80  percent  of  his  average  monffily  earnings  before  the  onset  of 

I disability.  Only  a very  small  percentage  of  our  disability  claims,  hovever, 

I overlap  with  workmen’s  compensation. 

But  given  such  incentives  and  a more  positive  attitude  toward  the 
rehabilitation  potential  of  disability  beneficiaries,  we  also  need  to  probe 
further  ?.nd  deeper  in  analyzing  the  experience  with  their  rehabilitation.  With 
i this  experience  as  a guide,  we  can  better  plan  and  direct  the  dSiorts,  the 

techniques  and  the  services  that  can  be  most  effective  in  enlargii^  the  number 
who  can  be  restored  to  gainful  employment. 

As  a result  of  the  operation  of  our  disability  program,  there  is  a 
substantial  amount  of  data  in  our  records  about  the  medical,  vocational  and 
socio-economic  characteristics  of  our  disability  beneficiaries  and  those  who 
have  made  efforts  to  return  to  woik.  Much  of  this,  with  the  benefit  of  further 
O)rrelation  and  study,  0)uld  provide  valuable  insight  and  direction  to  more 
pointed  efforts  toward  increased  rehabilitation.  Some  time  ago,  for  instance, 
we  did  a preliminary  analysis  of  a group  of  beneficiaries  who  returned  to 
woik  under  the  trial  work  provision  previously  mentioned.  This  study, 
although  quite  limited  in  scope,  indicated  the  extent  to  which  such  factors  as 
I age,  education,  and  nature  of  impairment  seemed  to  affect  the  individual’s 

^ ability  to  sustain  a successful  re-employment  effort. 

I Of  those  under  35  who  attempted  a job,  about  half  were  successful,  a 

i ratio  which  declined  steadily  with  advancing  years  until,  in  the  age  group 

j 60-64,  only  one  out  of  every  four  was  able  to  hold  his  own.  Among  persons 

\ with  less  than  five  years  of  schooling,  the  chances  of  a beneficiary  completing 

I a trial  work  period  sucassfully  were  about  one  in  four,  whih  individuals  with 

f at  least  some  aillege  training  had  close  to  a 50-50  chana  to  do  so.  Persons 

I whose  benefits  terminated  after  the  trial  woik  period  tended  to  have  more 

1 formal  education  than  those  allowed  disability  benefits  in  general,  the  median 
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■ number  of  years  of  schooling  being  about  10  for  the  former  and  about  6-7  for 

' the  latter. 

Persons  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  mental  disease  accounted  for 
about  60  percent  of  those  who  were  able  to  complete  the  trial  work  period. 
However,  between  the  two  groups,  the  chances  of  a person  with  tuberculosis 
! working  successfully  were  about  one  and  one-half  times  greater  than  those  of 

r a person  with  a mental  disorder  (a  finding  suggesting  that  while  both  groups 

i may  have  optimistic  medical  prognoses,  it  is  far  easier  for  the  recovered 

i tubercular  worker  to  find  and  hold  a job  than  it  is  for  the  individual  with  a 

I history  of  mental  distuihaace) . Following  tuberculosis  and  mental  disease,  the 

percentage  of  successful  completion  of  the  trial  work  period  within  several 
major  disease  categories  was,  in  descending  order:  neoplasms,  35  percent; 
diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  33  percent;  diseases  of  the 
i circulatory  ^tem,  23  percent;  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  ^stem  and  sense 

I organs,  22  percent.  Only  three  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  who  attempted  to 

work  with  respiratory  impairments  (other  than  tuberculosis)  were  able  to  do 
so  successfully. 

i One  of  the  factors  most  predictive  of  the  outcome  of  a work  effort  by  a 

disabled  beneficiary  was  whether  or  not  he  returned  to  work  with  his  previous 
employer.  Where  the  worker  returned  to  his  pre-disabili^  employer,  the 
! prdiabiii^  of  a successful  employment  effort  was  markedly  higher  than  if  he 

went  to  work  for  someone  else.  Return  to  pre-disability  occupation  was  also 
[ correlated  with  work  success,  although  not  nearly  to  the  degree  as  return  to 

work  for  the  pre-disability  employer.  In  fact,  where  the  former  employer 
placed  the  beneficiary  in  a new  and  compatible  job,  the  trial  work  period  was 
more  frequently  completed  satisfactorily. 

This  is  but  a limited  example  of  the  type  of  knowledge  and  direction  to 
be  obtained  from  a deeper  review  of  our  operating  experience  and  that  of  state 
rdiabilitation  agencies.  We  have  much  more  to  do  in  exploiting  the  experi- 
ence and  data  in  our  own  records  to  guide  and  improve  programs,  and  we 
would  be  most  interested  in  cooperating  with  rehabilitation  agencies  or 
organizations  which  would  find  this  data  helpful  in  planning  and  developing 
their  activities. 

Many  questions  remain  to  be  answered  if  we  are  to  make  greater  strides 
than  in  the  past  toward  meeting  the  rehabilitation  needs  of  beneficiaries.  The 
results  of  past  experience  and  further  experimentation  must  be  marshalled  to 
provide  answers  to  such  vital  questions  as: 

Ate  there  emerging  groups  of  disability  beneficiaries  who  could  profit 
from  rehabilitation  services  but  ate  not  receiving  them? 

How  should  we  revise  gross  screening  criteria  used  by  state  agencies  to 
avoid  screening  out  beneficiaries  with  good  potential? 

Ate  there  more  efficient  and  valid  techniques  for  assessing  rehabilitation 
potential? 
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Does  earlieE  Eeferral  of  the  disability  applicant  to  the  rehabilitation 
agency  promote  more  successful  Eehabilitation,  and,  if  so,  what  restructuring 
of  the  Eeferral  process  would  accomplish  thisi’ 

Are  there  additional  services  oe  efforts  that  would  be  effective  with  those 
whose  initial  rehabilitation  attempt  did  not  succeed  oe  who  made  no  attempt 
ataU? 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  New  Jersey  Eehabilitetirm  agency  joining  the 
ranks  of  several  other  state  agendes  with  a demonstration  project  to  explore 
some  of  this  relatively  unknown  territory.  We  strongly  encourage  and  will 
support  other  worthwhile  experimental  activities. 

In  this  cmmection,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  mentitm  a project  jointly 
sponsored  by  us  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administratirm  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  to  determine  the  most  effective  ways  of  cooEdinating  the  activities  of 
the  agendes  most  directly  involved  in  the  disability  deteEmination  and 
rehabilitation  processes — that  is,  the  Sodal  Security  AdministEation,  the  Voli- 
tional Rehabilitetion  AdministEation,  the  state  vocational  EehabUitation  agency 
and  the  state  employment  service.  The  project  stresses  the  importance  of 
marshalling  medical  and  allied  community  resources — workshops  foE  the 
handicapped,  the  local  health  department,  the  Department  of  Family  and 
ChildEen’s  Services,  etc. — to  identify  individuals  with  good  Eehabilitation 
potential  as  early  in  the  disability  determination  process  as  possible  and  to 
provide  them  with  rehabilitetion  and  placement  services  promptly.  This  effort 
has  been  successful  in  some  instances  to  the  extent  that  applicants  have 
returned  to  work  even  before  dedsions  on  their  disability  claims  were  made. 

Much  useful  knowledge  and  expeEience  has  been  gained  from  a number 
of  other  reseaEch  and  demonstration  projects  involving  disability  benefidiEies. 
One  very  significant  study  was  recently  completed  under  joint  VRA  and  SSA 
sponsoEship  at  Ohio  Stete  and  Tulane  UniveESities  and  the  Sister  Kenny 
Foundation.  During  the  years  1961-1964,  the  claims  of  about  2,000  applicants 
foE  disability  benefits  were  evaluated  by  measuring  both  Eehabilitation 
potential  and  severity  of  impairment.  Evaluation  teams  included  a physidan, 
sodal  wodcer,  psychologist,  vocational  counsdoE,  and  occupational  therapist. 
While  a final  report  (Hi  this  project  is  not  yet  available;,  some  pEeliminary 
observations  can  be  made  from  preliminary  data.  Although  two-thirds  of  the 
sample  group  had  less  than  eight  years  of  schooling,  and  about  three-cpiarteES 
of  them  were  in  '’blue  collar”  or  service  jobs,  the  c(xnpEehensive  workups  that 
were  done  resulted  in  more  than  doubling  the  rate  of  Eeferrals  foE  vocational 
rehabilitation  services. 

In  addition  to  indicatii^  that  disability  benefidaries  and  applicants  have 
much  gEeateE  Eehabilitation  potential  than  previously  suspected,  these  findings 
suggest  the  type  of  counseling  and  placement  services  that  ate  among  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  disabled.  Professional  counsding  is  necessary  to  over- 
come  the  attitude  of  many  who  believe  that  they  cannot  peEfonn  any  work 
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other  than  their  former  jobs.  Similarly,  counselors  found  it  necessary  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  helping  a handicapped  person  adjust  to  work  which 
might  be  of  lower  social  status  than  his  previous  employment. 

The  study  also  indicates  that  a new  type  of  training  environment  may  be 
needed  for  disabled  persons  who  can  wodc  outside  sheltered  workshops  but 
who  cannot  yet  meet  the  demands  of  competitive  employment  Such  an 
intermediate  vmrk  level  would  help  the  disabled  person  adjust  in  making  his 
living  in  the  outside  world. 

Other  studies  conducted  in  xl  states  under  VRA  sponsorship  provide 
equally  interesting  findings,  Tliese  show  that  persons  with  severe  ^s^ifities 
can  be  rehabilitated  at  the  same  rate  of  success  as  other  handicapped  groups 
in  a state’s  regular  vocational  rehabilitation  program  with  the  use  of  much 
more  comprdiensive  and  effective  saeoiing  procedures,  as  well  as  more 
closely  coordinated  services.  Greater  use  of  medical  center  facilities  and  of 
comprdiensive  rehabilitation  centers  and  workshops  is  also  necessary. 

These  studies  emphasize  what  more  lies  ahead  to  be  done  in  an  all-out 
effort  to  develop  and  utilize,  boldly  and  imaginatively,  new  techniques  and 
resources  to  improve  the  full  spectrum  of  rehabilitation  services  needed  by 
the  disabled — assessment,  phjsical  restoration,  counseling,  training,  and  place- 
ment 

'Ihe  Social  Security  Administmtion  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  are  now  joined  with  state  rehabilitation  agencies  in  a 
reinforced,  cooperative  effort  on  behalf  of  the  disability  beneficiary.  The 
increased  availability  of  social  security  trust  funds  for  rdiabilitation  purposes 
provides  a further  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  coordination  of  the  dLability 
determination  and  rehabilitation  programs  in  the  interest  of  more  unified  and 
effective  service  under  both  to  disability  applicants  and  beneficiaries,  and  we 
will  be  doing  all  we  can  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  But  the  full 
answer  to  the  problem  we  face  lies  in  the  joint  efforts  and  mutual  support  of 
all  appropriate  resources  in  the  community — public  and  private. 

In  the  year  ahead,  more  than  10,000  new  disabled  beneficiaries  in  New 
Jers^  will  be  added  to  the  sodal  security  rolls  and  an  increasingly  larger 
number  will  be  added  each  year  hereafter.  The  challenge  presented  in  more 
adequately  meeting  the  rdiabilitation  needs  of  these  individuals,  in  addition  to 
the  many  others  in  the  State  who  have  such  needs,  is  clear,  1 know  that  the 
Vocational  Rdiabilitation  Administration  joins  us  in  Social  Security  in  offering 
you  our  fullest  assistance  and  support  in  your  endeavors.  The  availability  of 
expanded  program  resources,  together  with  a determined  interest  within  the 
State  in  utilizing  them  knowledgeably  and  effectively,  should  go  a long  way  in 
helping  to  solve  the  complex  problem  of  turning  more  lives  of  dependency 
and  despair  into  productive  and  satisfying  ones. 


Antonio  C.  Suazo 
Executive  Director 
National  Association  of  Shelter^  Workshops 
and  Homchound  Programs 
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The  experience  of  the  Sheltered  Wodeshop  movement 
dearly  demonstrates  the  need  for  planning  for  the  future, 
both  for  the  development  of  workshops  and  for  rehabilita- 
tion in  general.  The  National  Association  of  Sheltered 
Wodeshops  is  well  aware  that  a lad:  of  planning  has  led  to 
mistakes.  We  know,  for  example,  that  some  workshops  have 
been  established  where  they  were  not  needed,  even  though  we  also  know 
there  is  a need  for  a vast  increase  in  the  total  number  of  wodeshops. 

It  is  therefore  gratifying  that  the  1965  amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  called  for  statewide  planning  projects  for  fadlities,  indud- 
ing  workshops,  and  I know  that  this  study  is  well  under  way  in  New  Jersey. 
In  particular,  we  must  know  where  we  stand  today  in  the  capabilities  of  our 
wodeshops  and  must  use  this  knowledge  to  project  future  needs;  sound 
projections  are  necessary  for  decision-making  and  for  presentation  to  both 
legislative  and  executive  bodies. 

In  order  to  plan  elFectively,  we  must  define  precisely  what  a workshop  is. 
I consider  a workshop  to  be  a place  where  a handicapped  person  works  until 
he  can  get  a job  elsewhere,  esorept  for  people  whose  productive  capacities 
are  extremely  limited  and  for  whom  there  is  no  hope  for  competitive  em- 
ployment. It  is  a place  for  training  and  other  services,  such  as  evaluation  of 
wodc  capability,  but  it  is  not  a permanent  place  of  employment.  Within  this 
definition,  workshops  have  played  a very  important  role  in  solving  problems 
of  dependency. 

Because  tiiere  are  variations  in  the  interpretation  of  this  definition,  there 
are  also  variations  in  the  estimates  of  the  present  number  of  wodeshops.  The 
number  has  inaeased  greatly  in  the  past  20  years,  and  at  present  we  estimate 
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that  betwan  1,000  and  1,200  are  in  operation  nationally.  Official  listings  are  I 

more  restricted;  as  of  June  30,  1965>  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  j 

had  given  Wage  and  Hour  Certificates  to  approximately  800  of  diese  j 

workshops.  The  Department  of  Labor  listing  is  now  approaching  900.  For  the  j 

past  five  years,  about  50  have  been  added  annually.  There  were  approximately  | 

48,000  handicapped  persons  working  at  the  800  shops  which  had  received 
Certificates  on  June  30,  1966,^  and  we  might  estimate  the  total  number  of 
disabled  w^ers  in  all  workshops  at  from  50,000  to  60,000.  A report  from 
Cahfornia  indicates  that  workshops  there  may  serve  15,000  clients  annually, 
possibly  a quarter  or  more  of  the  national  total. 

To  plan  more  effectively  on  a national  basis,  the  National  Association 
in  1965  authorized  a Committee  on  Workshop  Populations  to  prepare  a 
report  to  identify  priority  areas  for  future  workshop  populations  and  to 
recommend  effective  ways  of  meeting  their  needs.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Bernard  Stem,  Executive  Director,  Jewish  Occupational  Council  of  New 
York  City,  the  Committee  studied  the  history  of  the  movement,  questioned 
men^r  agencies  to  gather  information  on  characteristics  of  clients,  studied 
pertinent  research  and  demonstration  projects,  and  surveyed  federal  and  state 
agencies  on  their  utilization  of  workshops. 

The  historical  survey,  leaning  heavily  upon  the  work  of  Nathan  Nelson, 

Chief  Reh^itation  Workshop  Consultant  of  the  California  Department  of 
Rehabilitation,  indiated  that  the  first  workshops,  in  the  19th  century,  served 
the  blind  exclusively.  Near  the  end  of  the  century,  other  groups  founded 
workshops  which  roreshadowed  our  present  interest  in  socially  disadvantaged 
groups  as  subjerts  of  rehabilitation;  these  shops  concentrated  not  on  physical 
or  mental  disability  as  such,  but  on  financial  need  or  such  social  manifestations 
as  alcoholism  or  delinquency.  By  1950,  the  emphasis  in  workshops  was  upon 
the  ph]^ically  disabled,  alcoholics,  the  aged,  but  few  then  served  the  mentally 
retarded  or  ill  and  the  severely  cerebral  palsied.  Workshops  began  to  accept 
the  retarded  and  palsied  during  the  1950’s,  and  have  begun  to  serve  die 
mentally  ill  in  the  past  decade.  There  has  been  a historical  tendency  toward 
the  general  disability  shop,  rather  than  the  unit  serving  only  one  type  of 
handicap. 

The  Committee  on  Workshop  Population  circulated  a questionairc  and 
received  responses  from  more  than  100  workshops  to  various  questions  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  clients  they  served,  as  of  October  1,  1965.  These  shops 
were  serving  12,000  to  13,000  handicapped  clients  as  of  October  1,  1965,  or 
possibly  one-quarter  of  the  total  number  served  by  workshops  durii^  diat 
year. 

Table  10-1  indiates  the  age  breakdown  of  workshop  clients  in  a sample 

'See  National  AssMiation  of  Sheltered  Workshops  and  Homebound  Programs,  Shetfered 
Workshop^A  Handbook,  revised  1966.  In  1961  there  were  only  US  certificated  workshops 
with  fewer  than  10,000  clients. 
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population  of  11,855,  of  whom  6,731  were  male  and  5,124  female.  'Hie 
sample  was  quite  evenly  distributed  by  age  grouping,  with  the  largest  two 
groups  being  the  21-29  and  the  beIow-20  groups.  Possibly  there  may  be  an 
increasing  emphasis  on  youthful  clients  in  future  years,  particularly  if 
workshops  begin  to  accept  school  drop-outs  as  a part  of  the  national  trend  to 
serve  socially  disadvantaged  groups  in  vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 


f 
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TABLE  10-1 

AGE  OF  CLIENTS  SERVED 
(109  Shops  Responding) 


Age  Number  of  Clients  Percent 


20  and  bpinw  ^ 

1937 

16 

21-2^  

22 

30-39  

- 1S34 

15 

40-4.9  

I860 

16 

S0-«  

1865 

16 

60  and  over  ™ 

- . __  1742 

15 

i 

1 


Total 


11,855  100 


On  the  other  hand,  I must  note  the  significant  number  of  dients  in  the 
60  and  older  category.  This  figure  indicates  the  capabili^  of  workshops  to 
provide  good  services  for  aged  clients. 

Table  10-2  shows  the  wide  variety  of  agencies  referring  clients  to 
workshops,  'Hie  role  of  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  is  particularly 
significant  because  they  accounted  for  more  than  one-third  of  all  referrals.  The 
only  other  single  source  accounting  for  more  than  seven  percent  of  the  total 
was  self-referral  (by  the  clients  themselves  or  their  families  and  friends). 
While  we  may  take  pride  in  the  very  wide  range  of  institutions  which  made 

TABLE  10-2 

SOURCES  OF  REFERRAL  TO  WORKSHOPS 
(110  Shops  Responding) 


Referrals  Percent 


Divisions  of  V.,>catioQal  Rehabilitation 4129  34 

Public  Welfare 489  4 

Schools  882  7 

Hospitals  or  Physicians 749  6 

Rehabilitation  Centers  - 160  1 

Community  Agencies  673  6 

Correctional  Institutions  and  Agencies  — 174  1 

State  Employment  Service 629  5 

Social  Security ^ — 117  1 

Workmen’s  Compensation  and  Insurance  Companies 14  * 

Labor  Organieations  69  * 

Self  (Friends  and  Families) 2497  2l 

Other — 1489  12 


Total  12,071  100 


*Denotes  less  than  0,5  percent 
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TABLE  10-3 

TYPES  OF  DISABIUTIES  SERVED 
(132  Shops  Responding) 


Visually  handicapped 
Socially  handicapped 

Total 


Physical  disabilities  (excluding  visually  handicapped)  _ 

Mentally  retarded  

Enwtionally  disturbed 
Disabled  aged 


Number  of 
Clients 

Percentage 
of  Total 

5585 

42 

2773 

21 

1673 

13 

1294 

10 

1124 

S 

748 

6 

13,197 

100 

use  of  workshops,  we  also  recognize  a need  to  relate  the  story  of  workshops 
more  fully  to  many  of  these  public  and  community  agencies  so  that  they  may 
play  a greater  role  in  referring  clients  when  workshop  capacity  expands  in 
future  years  2 

The  range  of  disabilities  served  is  demonstrated  in  Table  10-3.  The 
physically  handicapped  account  for  one-half  of  the  sample,  if  the  visually 
handicapped  are  added  to  the  number  with  other  physical  disabilities.  The 
scope  of  disabilities  embraced  by  the  category  "socially  handicapped,”  which 
accounted  for  six  percent  of  the  total,  is  enormous.  It  includes:  school  drop- 
outs, disadvantaged  youth,  unmarried  mothers,  adult  public  offenders,  narcotics 
addicts,  alcoholics,  selective  service  rejectees,  parolees,  juvenile  delinquents, 
chronic  welfare  dependents.  An  increaiing  number  of  workshops  will  prob- 
ably result  in  an  increasing  proportional  emphasis  upon  this  category,  al- 
though obviously  services  will  expand  to  clients  in  all  the  groups. 

As  part  of  the  Committee’s  survey,  I solicited  the  views  on  workshops  of 
a number  of  state  and  federal  £^ndes.  Two  main  themes  in  the  responses  are  ' 

the  desire  of  these  agencies  to  make  greater  use  of  workshops  and  the  general  { 

awareness  that  the  woikshop  movement  could  be  useful  in  reaching  the  ! 

groups  characterized  by  deviant  social  behavior  and  other  forms  of  social  j 

disability.  For  example.  New  York  commented  on  the  potential  usefulness  of  i 

workshops  in  the  rehabilitation  of  social  offenders,  drug  addicts,  the  mentally  j 

disturbed,  and  the  economically  disadvantaged.  This  emphasis  not  only  | 

parallels  the  general  tendency  toward  broader  criteria  for  eligibility,  reflected 
in  the  1965  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  but  it  also 
echoes  the  past  history  of  the  workshop  movement,  which  has  long  concerned 
itself  with  the  needy,  the  alcoholic,  and  the  aged.  In  addition,  there  seems  to 
be  particularly  wide  use  of  workshops  to  provide  services  to  the  mentally 
retarded. 

I 

^Among  the  sources  that  are  found  under  the  category  *'Other’^  were  ministers,  Veterans  | 

Administration^  mass  media,  divisions  of  the  bltnd>  parents*  associations,  clinics>  employers,  S 

neighborhood  youth  corps,  draft  boards,  churches^  I 
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Among  the  federal  agencies,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion noted  that  it  had  referred  10,000  clients  to  sheltered  workshops  in  the 
past  year  and  had  spent  $3,000,000  in  fees  to  workshops.  Parrllel  expressions 
of  a desire  to  cooperate  with  the  workshop  movement  came  from  the  Office  of 
Manpower,  Automation  and  Training;  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  the  Bureau  of  Bmployment  Security;  and  the  Bureau  of  Disability 
Insurance. 

It  is  possible  to  gather  an  idea  of  the  use  made  of  workshops  from  the 
response  made  to  my  query  by  my  colleague  at  today’s  meeting,  Bernard 
Popick  of  the  Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance  in  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. He  noted  that  in  the  past  two  years  most  state  agencies  had  begun  to 
rely  increasingly  on  workshops  to  evaluate  the  degree  of  disability  of  those 
claiming  disability  payments  under  social  security.  Workshops  are  able  to 
provide  expert  work  evaluation  and  a sound  judgment  of  the  availability  of 
work  at  the  level  of  the  claimant’s  capacities.  Workshops  performed  such 
evaluation  services  for  approximately  400  of  1,850  claimants  referred  to  all 
types  of  facility  for  evaluation. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  workshop  movement  will  receive  additional 
opportunities  to  serve  many  governmental  agencies  as  the  scope  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  expands  on  a national  scale.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
statewide  planning  projects  take  account  of  the  capacities  of  workshops  within 
their  jurisdictions  and  assess  the  possibilities  of  workshop  participation  in 
their  mcpanded  efforts.  A good  deal  of  this  work  will  be  done  by  the 
workshop  and  facilities  planning  projects  authorixed  under  the  1965  l^isla- 
tion.  In  many  states,  as  in  New  Jersey,  these  are  closely  coordinated  with  the 
general  statewide  planning  project.  . 

There  are  great  horizons  for  the  workshop  movement.  It  is  also, 
however,  trae  to  say  that  our  recent  survey  has  presented  us  with  more 
problems  than  answers.  There  is  a genuine  problem  in  relating  the  cjq»acities 
of  the  workshop  movement  to  the  needs  of  local  communities,  in  ronvincing 
influential  segments  of  these  communities  to  sponsor  and  operate  workshops 
under  practical  conditions,  and  in  locating  suitable  wodc  for  the  shops  to  do. 
While  the  need  is  obvious,  the  problems  are  great,  and  the  statewide  planning 
project  will  do  much  to  clarify  both  the  needs  and  the  opportunities. 

Finally,  long  range  planning  is  the  essential  device  for  helping  large 
groups  of  handicapped  people.  But  in  so  doing,  we  must  realize  that  each 
handicapped  person  constitutes  a human  life  and  our  long  range  plans  will 
be  for  naught  if,  for  some  reason,  we  cannot  accommodate  the  handicapped 
person  who  does  not  fit  the  group  or  presents  unique  or  special  problems. 
As  we  look  ahead,  we  need  to  be  acutely  aware  of  the  needs  of  all  disabled 
people  and  we  must  strive  to  traly  give  them  something  better  to  live  vdth 
and  something  better  to  be.  This  is  our  greatest  challenge. 
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Salvatore  G.  Di  Michael 
AssisUmt  Regional  Commissioner 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
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M Y ROLE  at  the  conference  which  led  to  this  volume  was  to  comment 
particularly  on  the  last  group  of  papers,  from  the  viewpoint  of  a government 
official  who  must  deal  daily  with  the  problems  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
My  admiration  was  grea^  for  the  speakers  who  dealt  so  effectively  with  the 
problems  of  plannii^,  for  the  close  cooperation  between  Ru^rs  and  the 
State  Rehabilitation  Gjmmissimi  which  made  the  meeting  possible,  and  for 
the  active  and  intelligent  participation  of  all  who  attended. 

It  seemed  b)  me  that  there  is  an  underlying  theme  runnii^  through  the 
entire  collection:  change  is  necessary  and  planners  must  not  assume  that 
vocational  rehabUitetion  will  cmitinue  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Some 
of  the  authors’  conclusions  test  on  the  assumption  that  the  program  would 
continue  al(mg  established  paths.  Such  an  assumptimi  was  natu^^al,  since  one 
purpose  of  the  papers  is  b)  examine  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  b) 
analy2e  the  value  of  existing  data.  But  these  authors  have  repeatedly  urged  us 
also  to  ask  new  questions  and  to  study  new  options.  1 hope  our  planners  will 
heed  this  element  in  the  papers. 

In  other  words,  a sdiolar  or  official  may  logically  examine  existing  data 
and  say,  “all  things  being  the  same,  the  future  projection  will  be . . But 
these  same  papers  have  shown  that  all  things  have  not  remained  the  same 
(witness  the  historical  broadening  of  the  groups  served),  and  have  suggested 
some  lines  of  potential  development  At  this  time,  with  planning  receiving  so 
much  emphasis,  we  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  contemplate  and  execute 
changes  in  our  former  practices,  or  in  John  F.  Cotton’s  phrase,  to  seek  a 
“total  range  of  possible  alternatives  ” 

Let  me  indicate  certain  possible  areas  of  change — ^potential  variable 
factors  in  planning. 

/ 
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Bernard  Popick  referred  to  cooperation  between  state  rehabilitation 
agencies  and  the  Social  Security  Administration.  These  programs  have 
achieved  certain  rehabilitation  rates,  but  these  rates  need  not  forever  remain 
what  th^  have  been.  We  feel  that  the  experience  of  rehabilitation  agencies 
can  be  applied  more  effectively  to  these  cases.  With  increasing  experience, 
those  administering  disability  insurance  will  know  more  about  the  problems 
of  the  disabled  and  will  adopt  more  effective  screening  techniques.  Such 
saeening  will  lead  to  earlier  referrals,  which  should  in  tom  raise  the  rates 
of  rehabilitatioa 

A second  variable  is  motivation.  We  know  we  can  change  the  attitudes 
tov^rd  rehabilitation  both  of  the  handicapped  and  of  society  in  general. 

As  we  increase  our  capacities,  we  can  more  strongly  motivate  the  disabled  to 
pay  the  prices,  financial  or  psychic,  discussed  by  Monroe  Berkowitz. 

A third  variable  might  be  the  utilization  of  new  types  of  workshops. 

Antonio  Suazo  has  indicated  the  breadth  of  their  existing  range  of  capabilities, 
but  they  may  have  even  greater  potential.  For  example,  we  might  consider 
woikshops  for  the  elderly  who  do  not  wish  to  work  on  a full-time  basis, 
perhaps  as  satellites  of  community  centers.  Or  we  might  consider  the  benefits 
of  introducing  workshoplike  facilities  in  our  hospitals,  for  both  productive 
and  therapeutic  reasons. 

Approaches  to  multiple  disability  offer  a fourth  area  of  potential  change. 

The  effect  of  multiple  dignities  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  individual 
handicaps,  as  one  can  understand  easily  by  reflecting  on  the  problems  of 
rehabilitating  and  employing  a person  who  is,  for  example,  both  blind  and 
mentally  retarded.  we  have  increasingly  emphasized  services  for  such 
persons,  and  we  should  now  plan  on  reaching  an  even  greater  proportion  of 
those  who  would  once  have  been  classified  as  hopeless. 

Qosely  related  to  this  last  point  is  a sixth  variable.  We  can  no  longer 
think  of  any  clients  as  fisffid  entities,  for  they  are  living  people  with 
continxiing  problems.  We  should  be  able,  for  example,  to  reopen  cases  or  to 
take  special  approaches  to  certain  disabilities.  C.  O.  Webber’s  paper  points  to 
one  such  area.  It  was  once  thought  desirable  to  confine  the  emotionally 
disturbed  to  institutions,  where  th^  become  totally  dependent.  But  now, 
when  we  prefer  to  help  them  return  to  society,  we  must  face  the  likelihood  of 
recurrence  and  of  periodic  brief  re-hospitalizations.  We  would  all  agree  that 
this  is  a price  worth  paying  and  that  vocational  rehabilitation  should  serve 
these  persons.  such  clients  create  major  problems  for  us,  and  we  must  be 
creative  in  our  approaches  to  these  problems. 

As  a final  example  of  potential  change,  let  me  mention  the  problem  of 
the  underemployment  of  the  handicapped.  The  fact  that  a person  gets  a job 
does  not  mean  that  he  has  achieved  optimum  employment  or  adjustment,  even 
though  we  may  flien  have  formal  justification  for  adding  him  to  our  total  of  i 

successful  rehabilitants.  We  must  be  concerned  with  maximum  qualitative  i 
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standards  as  well  as  quantltarive  ones,  and  must  maintain  our  concern  with 
each  case  until  we  have  truly  done  our  best. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a teSection  on  planning.  The  attitudes  of  planners 
determine  a setting  or  atmosphere  for  planning.  If  planning  is  to  be  fully 
rewarding,  this  atmosphere  must  promote  more  than  a mere  intellectual 
exercise.  Planners  must  build  into  their  work  the  attitude  that  it  is  exciting 
because  it  can  promote  change  and  because  its  goals  are  worthwhile  and 
meaningful 
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Services,  Albany,  New  York 

Sheldon  Rothstein,  Research  Assist- 
ant, Center  of  Alcohol  Studies,  Rutgers 
- The  State  University,  New  Brunsvnck 

Perry  Sawyer,  Area  Supervisor,  New 
Jersey  Rehabilitation  Commission, 
Newark 

William  Seligman,  Assistant  Director, 
New  Jersey  Rehabilitation  Commission, 
Trenton 

Jarvis  Smith,  M.D.,  Medical  Director, 
New  Jersey  l^babilitation  Commission, 
Trenton 

Mrs.  Augustus  C.  Studer,  Jr.,  ^ard 
of  Managers,  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Montclair 

Antonio  C.  Suazo,  Director,  National 
Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops 
and  Homebound  Programs,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 

Pmup  Trupin,  Supervisor,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Department,  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  Ae  Blind,  Newark 
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Alexander  Waugh,  Facilities  Special- 
ist, Facilities  - Workshops  Planning 
Project,  New  JersQ^  Rehabilitation 
Commission,  Trenton 


Karry  West,  Project  Director,  Fadli- 
tics-Workshop  Planning  Project,  New 
Jers^  Rehabilitation  Commission, 
Trenton 


C.  O.  Webber,  M.D.,  Clinical  Psychia- 
trist, New  Jersey  State  Hospital  at 
Marlboro 


Thomas  Winters,  Research  Assbtant, 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Rutgers 
- The  State  University,  New  Brunswick 
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GUIDES  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COOPERATIVE  ARRANGEMENTS  WITH 
A COLLEGE  BY  A SCHOOL  OFFERING  A DIPLOMA  PROGRAM  IN  NURSING 


When  a school  offering  a diploma  program  in  nursing  wishes  to  have  its  students  re- 
ceive instruction  in  one  or  more  courses  at  a college,*  the  relationships  developed  and 
the  aincangements  formalized  affect  the  organization  of  the  cmnciculum  and  the  quality 
of  all  of  the  offerings.  The  general  and  specific  cmsideratlons  that  comprise  this  doc- 
ument are  designed  to  serve  as  guides  to  the  establishment  of  an  effective  cooperative 
endeavor . 

General  Considerations 

1.  The  school  of  nursing  has  primary  responsibility  for  all  of  the  course  offerings  of 
the  diploma  program  and  for  the  quality  of  the  offerings. 

2.  The  school  of  nursing  has  responsibility  for: 

a.  Selecting  a college  that  meets  recognized  educational  standards. 

b.  Determining  whether  the  courses  a college  is  willing  and  able  to  provide  meet 
the  school's  requirements  for  conferring  the  diploma  in  nursing* 

c.  Verifying  the  qualifications  and  the  competence  of  the  college  personnel  who  will 
provide  instruction. 

3.  The  school  of  nursing  maintains  full  financial  responsibility  for  the  total  diploma 
program,  including  the  courses  taught  at  the  college. 

4.  The  school  of  nursing  and  the  college  are  in  close  enough  proximity  to  permit  joint 
study  and  planning,  and  meetings  and  conferences  of  administrative  and  faculty  groups. 

5.  The  school  of  nursing  interprets  fully  the  objectives  and  the  requirements  of  the  di- 
ploma program,  so  that  the  college  has  a clear  understanding  of  the  scope  and  the 
limitations  of  the  cooperative  arrangement. 

6.  The  arrangement  is  entered  into  and  maintained  by  the  school  and  the  college  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence. 

Specific  Considerations 

1 . Thorough  joint  Jtudy  of  all  aspects  of  the  relationship  and  appropriate  planning  for 
implementation  precede  formalization  of  the  cooperative  arrangement  between  the 
school  of  nursing  and  the  college. 

a.  Each  institution  provides  separately  for  competent  leadership,  sound  financial 
support,  and  appropriate  educational  facilities  and  resources. 

b.  Both  institutions  understand  the  financial  obligations  involved  in  establishing  the 
arrangement. 

c.  Each  institution  promotes  inservice  growth  of  instructional  personnel,  understand- 

I 

'•'The  term  college  is  used  throughout  to  refer  to  a junior  or  community  col- 
lege, a senior  college,  or  a university. 
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ing  of  each  other's  methods  and  viewpoints,  and  continual  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  education. 

d.  The  selection  and  admission  policies  of  the  school  of  nursing  include  require- 
ments that  meet  those  established  by  the  college  for  enrollment  in  the  courses. 

e.  The  students  of  nursing  are  enrolled  in  courses  offered  to  college  students. 

f.  Both  institutions  understand  that  the  courses  provided  by  the  college  are  required 
parts  of  the  diploma  program  and  must  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the  objec- 
tives set  by  the  school  for  its  nursing  program. 

g.  Both  institutions  see  to  it  that  the  total  course  load- -hours  of  instruction  (theory 
and  laboratory)  and  preparation  for  assignments- -carried  by  students  of  nursing 
during  a term,  a semester,  or  a quarter  is  reasonable  and  compatible  with 
sound  educational  practices. 

h.  Each  institution  understands  that  its  library  holdings  and  services  must  be  suffi- 
cient in  quantity  and  quality  to  assure  optimum  assistance  and  use.  The  college 
provides  for  the  needs  of  students  enrolled  in  the  courses  offered  through  the  co- 
operative arrangement.  The  school  of  nursing  provides  for  the  needs  of  students 
throughout  the  diploma  program. 

i.  The  space,  the  facilities,  the  equipment,  and  the  materials  provided  are  sufficient 
in  quantity  and  quality  to  assure  instruction  of  high  caliber. 

j . If  it  is  necessary  for  nursing  students  to  use  living  quarters  provided  by  the  col- 
lege, the  same  housing  provisions  are  made  for  them  as  are  made  for  other  stu- 
dents in  the  college. 

2.  A written  record  of  the  agreement  approved  by  appropriate  groups  in  the  school  of 
nursing  and  the  college  outlines  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  ard  is  reviewed  peri- 
odically. 

3.  It  is  the  respoi^ibility  of  the  administrative  authorities  in  both  institutions  to  see  to 
it  that  the  arrangements  spelled  out  in  the  agreement  are  implemented. 

4.  The  school  of  nursing  and  the  college  maintain  a continuing  exchange  of  information 
about  objectives,  content,  quality  of  instruction,  standards,  policies,  and  evaluative 
practices  in  order  to  assure  continuity  and  unity  of  the  college  courses  with  those  of 
the  diploma  program, 

5 . Meetings  and  conferences  between  administrative  authorities  and  between  faculty 
groups  are  promoted  by  both  institutions  as  effective  mediums  for  the  exchange  and 
interchange  of  information. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DIPLOMA  EDUCATION  FOR  NURSING 


The  diploma  program  in  nursing  serves  the  interests  and  the  goals  of  qualified  high  school  graduates  who 
want  an  education  centered  in  a community  institi^ion  identified  with  the  care  of  patients,  who  want  an  early 
and  continuing  opportunity  to  be  with  patients  and  with  personnel  who  provide  health  services,  and  who  want 
to  prepare  for  beginning  reg^tered  nurse  positions  in  hospitals  and  similar  institutions. 

An  educationally  sound  diploma  program  in  nursing  has  a number  of  Identifiable  characteristics. 

• The  diploma  program  of  stu^  is  offered  by  a single  purpose  school-  -a  school  .that  focuses  all  of  its 
attemion  and  activities  on  developing  the  potentials  of  individual  students  as  persons,  citizens,  and 
competent  practitioners  of  nursing. 

• The  school  of  nursing  may  enter  into  cooperative  relations  with  collegiate  or  other  institutions  in  order 
to  provide  certain  courses  of  study  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  diploma 
program, 

• The  faculty  of  the  school  have  the  academic  preparation  and  the  experience  In  nursing  and  nursing  edu- 
cation that  ensure  quality  education. 

« Students  are  selected  by  the  faculty  and  admitted  directly  to  the  diploma  program  in  nursing. 

« Admission  requirements  include  graduation  from  an  approved  or  accredited  hig^  school,  satisfactory 
general  academic  achievement,  and  successful  completion  of  certain  prereqiisite  subjects.  Personal 
characteristics  and  health  qualifications  are  also  assessed. 

• The  faculty  develops,  implements,  and  controls  the  program  of  study  within  the  framework  of  the 
policies  of  the  governing  bo^  of  the  school. 

• The  program  of  stu^  includes  courses  in  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  nursing  and  courses  in  the 
biological,  physical,  and  behavioral  sciences  and  may  inclu^  offerings  in  the  humanities . 

•All  courses  offered  as  part  of  the  program  are  planned  to  meet  the  personal  needs  of  the  student  and 
to  develop  the  skills  required  of  the  registered  nurse  practitioner. 

•The  faculty  of  the  school  has  responsibility  for  all  courses  planned  for  students. 

•The  nursing  courses  offered  throughout  the  program  of  study  build  upon  preceding  and  concurrent 
learning  in  the  required  basic  sciences . 

•The  content  of  nursing  courses  combines  theory  with  practice  and  reinforces  learning  through  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific,  health,  and  nursing  principles  to  the  care  of  medical  and  surgical  patients, 
mothers^  children,  and  the  mentally  ill. 

•Tbe  primary  focus  of  the  nursing  courses  is  on  learning  to  provide  nursing  care  to  patients  in  hospi- 
tals and  similar  community  institutions . 

The  diploma  program  in  nursing  is  complete  for  its  purpose  of  preparing  students  for  beginning  practice 
as  registered  nurses  in  hospitals  or  similar  community  institutions. 

The  graduates  of  this  program  (1)  know  basic  scientific  principles  and  utilize  them  in  planning  and  giving 
quality  nursing  care  to  people;  (2)  recog^ze  the  indications  of  diseases  and  disabilities  and  the  psychologi- 
cal, social,  and  physical  needs  of  patients;  (3)  have  the  understanding  and  the  skills  necessary  to  organize 
and  implement  a plan  of  nursing  care  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  groups  of  patients  and  promote  the  restora- 
tion of  health;  (4)  are  qualified  to  plan  for  the  care  of  patients  with  other  members  of  the  health  team  and  to 
direct  other  members  of  the  nursing  team;  (5)  are  qialified  for  general  duty  nurse  positions  in  the  medical, 
surgical,  dostetric,  pediatric,  and  psychiatric  nursing  areas  of  hospitals  and  similar  community  institutions; 
(6)  need  to  be  oriented  to  new  work  skuations  as  beginning  practitioners  and  to  be  given  time  and  opportunity 
to  become  increasingly  effective  in  the  practice  of  nursing. 
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Environmental  conditions  will  exist  by  the  year  1984  which  are  likely  to  affect  the  utilization  of  human 
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Introduction  i j 

This  monograph  outlines  some  environmental  conditions  which  are 

likely  to  exist  by  the  year  1984,  and  which  are  likely  to  affect  the  i 

utilization  of  human  resources  within  businesses.  It  illustrates  also  { 

the  type  of  information  needed  for  business  planning.  It  presents  i 

illustrative  and  informative  material  which  management  may  find  ' 

useful  in  the  operation  of  the  business,  and  should  find  essential  in 

appropriate  planning  of  the  business.  j | 

Certainly,  there  is  no  intention  to  present  a comprehensive  anal-  I 

ysis  of  future  environmental  information  which  companies  should  j 

have  with  respect  to  the  human  relations  aspect  of  their  business.  | 

Rather,  it  represents  some  selected  items  of  importance — briefly 
treated.  As  a point  of  interest,  six  months  of  fact-gathering  and 

some  practical  research  on  this  subject  have  already  accumulated  five  | 

file  cabinet  drawers  full  of  information.  I 

The  year  1984 — and  the  interim  year  1976 — were  selected  not  } 

only  because  these  are  years  of  special  interest  but  more  because  ^ 

they  tend  to  coincide  vath  what  we  think  to  be  an  appropriate  cycle 
for  purposes  of  identifying  significant  environmental  changes  in  the 
area  of  human  relationships  in  business.  Most  identifiable  changes  of 
a truly  environmental  nature  in  the  field  of  basic  human  relationships 
take  something  like  eight  years  to  manifest  themselves  to  a degree 
which  win  have  a significant  impact  or  pertinence  to  business  success. 

We  should  also  note  that  all  of  the  environmental  items  here  iden- 
tified involve  far  more  than  predictions.  Th^y  are  all  matters  which 
have  a high  probability  of  occurrence  because  they  have  already 
happened,  in  the  sense  that  the  forces  that  will  bring  them  into 
being  are  now  taking  place  or  are  actually  in  motion.  Thus,  while  the 
&cts  will  exist  in  the  foture,  and  the  business  implications  will  be  felt 
in  the  future,  the  forces  or  circumstances  that  will  bring  such  develop- 
ments about  have  already  happened  or  are  in  fact  now  happening. 

In  order  to  be  as  precise  as  possible,  we  will  throughout  this  mono- 
graph attempt  in  most  places  to  identify  our  judgment  as  to  the 
h'kelihood  of  occurrence.  Some  items  will  be  clearly  labeled  as  having 
a reasonable  degree  of  certainty;  others  as  being  probable  events; 
and  a few  are  mere  possibflities.  We  have,  of  course,  in  selecting  the 
items  for  consideration  tried  to  weigh  both  the  likelihood  and  signifi- 
cance of  occurrence. 
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Environmental  Condition  No.  1:  Labor  Supply  and 
Demand  Projections 
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Overall  predictions  as  to  demand  characteristics  in  the  labor  market 
in  1976  and  1984  are  presented  in  Exhibit  No.  1.  Such  gross  eco- 
nomic statistics  not  only  are  important  to  business  planning  generally, 
but  to  manpower  plannii^  specifically.  The  question  is,  of  course, 
what  do  they  tell  us  in  terms  of  labor  availability  in  broad  categories 
that  have  pertinence  to  our  own  projected  growth  areas  or  aspirations? 


A second  type  of  general  economic  forecast,  useful  in  broad  man- 
power planning,  is  gained  from  predictions  as  to  growth  businesses  of 
the  future.  Based  upon  the  combined  intelligence  of  a number  of 
economic  studies.  Exhibit  No.  2 indicates  the  growth  in  total  em- 
ployment requirements  of  selected  industries  and  Exhibit  No.  3 pro- 
vides some  indication  of  selected  industries  and  their  relation  to  em- 
ployment requirements.  The  question  here  for  the  individual  company, 
of  course,  is  to  have  some  understanding  of  growth  businesses  and 
their  employment  needs,  and  the  impact  of  this  qualitative  aspect 
of  growing  employment  demand  upon  the  company's  ability  to  at- 
tract and  retain  the  types  and  number  of  persons  necessary  to  achieve 
its  planned  goals. 


While  the  conclusions  of  each  business  would,  of  course,  to  a high 
degree  be  unique,  there  are  certain  general  conclusions  that  most  of 
these  economic  studies  would  suggest; 


— that  the  shortage  of  qualified  management  personnel  will  prob- 
ably increase  in  geometric  proportions; 

— that  the  demand  for  knowledge  labor  (and  particularly  knowl- 
edge labor  with  the  mathematical  sciences  and  the  social  science 
skills)  will  be  extreme; 

— that  the  desirability  of  doing  for  business  reasons  what  is  highly 
desirable  for  social  reasons  (that  is,  the  manpower  requirements 
of  the  future)  will  probably  require  a change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  businesses  which  have  permitted  artificial  barriers  based 
on  race,  color,  creed  or  family  background. 


Supply  characteristics  of  the  future  will  not  follow  the  demand 
characteristics  in  important  respects.  Projections  of  population  and 
work  force  presented  in  Exhibit  No.  3 indicate  that  somewhere  be- 
tween 1976  and  1984  the  population  mix  may  pose  an  extraordin'^Tily 
serious  problem  to  certain  businesses.  The  lagging  birth  rates  of  the 
Depression  era,  for  instance,  will  result  in  extreme  shortages  of  man- 
power in  the  40  to  50  year  age  group.  By  the  same  token,  the  high 
birth  rates  of  the  post-war  years,  particularly  among  minority  group 
persons,  suggest  an  extreme  labor  surplus  of  persons  with  knowledge 
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and  skill  levels  which  will  qualify  them  only  for  jobs  which  industry 
will  not  offer. 

Enviromnem^il  Condition  No.  2:  Company  Manpower  Projection 

One  company  in  the  aerospace  industry  in  a period  of  ten  years  had 
a shift  of  its  work  force  which  saw  its  percentage  of  factory  workers 
drop  from  80  percent  to  20  percent  of  total  labor  force.  While  few 
companies  will  experience  changes  this  dramatic,  almost  all  will  likely 
experience  significant  changes  in  employment  mix  during  the  fore- 
casted period.  Examples  in  four  industries  where  stupes  have  been 
made  ate  shown  in  Exhibit  No.  4. 

Such  projections  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  a company  in  its 
own  business  planning  and  decision-making  by  focusing  thinking  and 
further  research  in  those  areas  of  great  manpower  need. 

Enviromnental  Condition  No.  3:  Labor  Market  Conditions 

In  addition  to  considerations  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  man- 
power demand  and  supply  conditions,  we  must  also  focus  on  labor 
market  conditions — the  ^mework  and  climate  within  which  com- 
pany manpower  nee  is  may  or  may  not  be  met. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  tempo  of  recniitment,  particularly  for 
management  and  professional  purposes,  will  continue  to  increase. 
Current  and  projected  costs  of  filling  positions  from  outside  the  com- 
pany are  illustrated  in  Exhibit  No.  5.  For  companies  which  have  a 
significant  amount  of  recniiting  to  do  from  the  outside,  these  costs 
may  well  become  excessive. 

Not  onfy  the  intensify  of  recniiting,  particulariy  for  management 
and  professional  persons,  will  increase,  but  there  is  ^so  great  prob- 
abilify  that  the  methods  of  recniiting  will  become  more  intense.  We 
read  many  interesting  storief  today  of  the  lengths  to  \diich  company 
recruiters  go  in  order  to  attract  a coveted  executive.  But  most  of  the 
good  stories  are  not  reported.  There  is  some  possibilify  that  the 
methods  used  may  become  so  extreme  that  companies  will  find  it 
necessary  to  seek  legal  ways  of  protecting  themselves  and  their  human 
resources.  This,  in  turn,  might  possibly  lead  to  legislation  controlling, 
or  at  least  setting  limits  upon,  the  methods  of  recniiting  which  may 
be  employed. 

There  will  almost  certainly  be  an  enormous  increase  in  the  degree 
of  transference  of  management  and  professional  talent,  and  in  many 
categories  of  technical  and  administrative  talent,  between  companies 
and  between  industries.  Even  industries  and  companies  that  have 
felt  themselves  relatively  isolated  will  find  that  an  increasing  number 
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of  their  employees  can  indeed  transfer  their  skills  to  what  may  now 
appear  to  be  totally  foreign  types  of  actiWty. 

The  growing  diversity  of  business  activities,  the  proliferation  of 
staff  specialties  where  the  knowledge  is  not  peculiar  to  a given  busi- 
ness, and  the  increasing  need  to  expose  executives  to  a variety  of 
experiences  and  knowledge  will  all  contribute  to  the  greater  ability 
of  an  incrasing  number  of  persons  to  hnd  far  more  varied  employment 
opportunities. 

There  will  probably  be  an  emergence  of  a number  of  new  types  of 
positions  not  now  commonly  found  in  the  labor  market.  Here  are 
but  a few  illustrations  of  the  types  of  new  jobs  which  may  emerge: 

— the  office  technUmn:  broadly  skilled  in  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  a variety  of  highly  complex  office  equipment  will  be 
the  office  equivalent  of  thr  shop  machinist 

— the  governmental  relations  expert:  a staff  expert  (probably  with 
government  work  experience)  whose  job  it  will  be  to  advise 
management  on  effective  relationships  with  government  agencies 
and  persons 

— the  staff  manager:  a general  management  specialist  ^riio  will  be 
particularly  skilled  at  managing  specialized  knowledge  areas. 

These  are  but  a few  illustrations  of  new  jobs  which  will  likely 
emerge.  Some  companies,  of  course,  will  have  great  needs  for  large 
numbers  of  such  persons,  but  the  very  fact  that  these  are  new  areas 
of  activity  will  mean  a necessary  limitation  of  supply. 

It  is  also  probable — some  say  certain — ^that  there  will  be  whole 
groups  of  jobs  which  will  become  obsolete  between  now  and  the  year 
1984.  One  area  is  that  vast  group  of  middle  management  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  who  make  programmatic  decisions  (e^unples 
would  be  insurance  underwriters,  quality  control  experts,  program- 
mers, distribution  experts,  etc.).  Computer  technology  and  communi- 
cations methodology  will  likely  supplant  such  manpower.  In  many 
cases,  the  substitution  will  be  100%.  If  this  occurs,  it  is  likely  that 
over  two  million  lower  middle  management  and  administrative  per- 
sons— currently  in  the  pay  categories  of  $8,000-$lS,000  per  year — 
will  be  without  work.  Many  of  them  will  not  only  be  unemployed  but 
unemployable,  at  their  former  skills. 

Environmental  Condition  No.  4:  Compensatwn  Projections 

Exhibit  No.  6 shows  current  and  projected  compensation  for  two 
dozen  jobs.  Each  of  these  projections  is  based  upon  recent  trends 
in  compensation  plus  known  or  anticipated  changes  in  demand/supply 
conditions. 
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We  should  note  that  all  the  data  are  in  terms  of  1967  dollars,  with 
no  consideration  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  for  the  persons  af> 
f^ted.  Also,  all  projections  as  well  as  current  data  report  total  cur* 
rent  cash  income.  It  is  suggested  that  these  projections  not  ouly  make 
interesting  conversation  but  have  enormous  implications  to  business. 

One  obvious  implication  is  cost.  Companies  which  require  large 
numbers  of  persons  in  categories  where  compensation  rates  are  go* 
ing  to  increase  at  very  rapid  rates  may  find  that  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  they  simply  cannot  afford  the  resultant  cost.  This  in 
turn  may  force  a change  in  desired  business  strategy.  The  cost  might 
also  suggest  special  company  emphasis  or  activity  in  increasing  the 
productivity  of  certain  types  of  labor. 

Compensation  projections  ^o  have  business  implications  in  terms 
of  employee  motivation.  A number  of  recent  research  undertakings, 
however,  have  raised  interesting  questions  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween money  and  motivation.  They  suggest  that  while  money  may  be 
far  ahead  of  whatever  it  is  that’s  in  second  place,  there  is  an  important 
^second  place,”  and  there  are  an  increasing  number  who  place  other 
values  above  more  money. 

Environmental  Condition  No.  5:  Compensation  Administration 

The  very  increase  in  the  compensation  levels  of  persons  nill  prob- 
ably require  rethinking  and  reshaping  of  compensation  administra- 
tion policies  and  practices  in  most  companies. 

In  addition,  there  is  almost  a certainty  that  whole  new  forms  of 
compensation  will  come  into  existence,  particularly  for  management 
and  professional  persons.  This  in  turn  u^l  increase  enormously  the 
complexity  of  compensation  administration  and  requires  not  only 
more  management  of  management  compensation  but  also  new  meth- 
ods  for  managing  management  compensation. 

There  is  a high  degree  of  probability  that  by  1984  s(»ne  or  all  of 
the  following  compensation  packages  will  be  a ^ly  common  practice 
in  business: 

— a second  generation  stock  option  program 

— multiple  fringe  benefit  packages  for  individuals 

— ^!oss*of*job  insurance  or  some  other  form  of  financial  job  pro- 
tection for  large  numbers  of  managers  and  professional  persons 

— ^increased  individualization  of  income,  both  in  terms  of  benefits, 
cash/deferred  mix,  and  non-monetary  as  well  as  monetary  in- 
come alternatives. 

There  is  also  the  pussibUiiy  that  whole  new  schemes,  not  now  con- 
templated, will  come  into  existence. 
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We  have  seen,  for  instance,  and  will  likely  continue  to  see  in  future 
years,  a rapid  decline  in  the  percentage  of  sales  personnel  on  a com* 
mission  basis,  and  a continuing  decline  in  the  mix  of  incentive  com- 
pensation to  base  salary.  These  trends  do  not  represent  any  dimin- 
ished interest  on  the  part  of  management  or  salesmen  in  incentive 
compensation;  they  merely  reflect  the  basic  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  salesman's  job.  Another  example:  piece  rate  and  other 
direct  incentive  pay  plans  will  probably  be  a reality  by  1984. 

These  changes  will  possibly  also  call  for  whole  new  activities  in 
the  field  of  people  management.  Here  are  some  of  the  possible 
changes  already  manifested  to  some  degree  in  company  operations: 

— an  increasing  focus  on  determining  measuring  standards  for 
values  contributed  by  jobs  and  individual  persons  (as  well  as 
costs  incurred) 

— significant  expenditures  on  research  in  compensation  adminis- 
tration (and  other  areas  of  personnel  administration) 

— a significantly  different  organization  and  focus  of  staff  persons 

— an  emerging  technology  and  set  of  skills  in  the  area  of  develop- 
ing and  identifying  needs  and  opportunities — rather  than  a total 
concentration  on  skills  of  developing  and  implementing  programs. 

Environmental  Condition  No.  6:  State  of  Labor  Relations 

It  is  probable  that  a new  form  of  union  will  grow  to  a dominant 
and  important  position  by  1984.  This  new  form  of  union  is  evidenced 
by  allegedly  professional  unions,  such  as  those  for  teachers  and  social 
workers.  It  is  also  manifested  in  the  associations — such  as  those  for 
nurses  and  automotive  engineers.  A third  variant  of  the  new  union  is 
illustrated  by  the  quasi-unions,  such  as  fitose  for  governmental 
workers,  including  policemen  and  firemen. 

These  unions  already  number  membership  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  By  1984  they  may  have  a membership  which  exceeds 
membership  in  the  traditional  craft  or  industrial  trade  unions.  This 
would  present  to  companies  not  only  a new  dimension  of  labor  rela- 
tions but  a new  dimension  of  management. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  somedting  will  happen  to  prevent  or 
at  least  reduce  the  impact  of  public  emergency  strikes.  It  would  seem 
unsafe  to  assume  that  the  public  will  tolerate  forever  such  strikes — 
particularly  those  which  threaten  community  health  and  welfare  or 
national  defense.  It  is  impossible  to  assume  what  direction  such  action 
may  take  because  to  date  only  political  considerations  have  had  any 
influence  and  these,  of  course,  are  highly  unpredictable. 
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But  it  may  mean  the  teal  entry  of  the  government  into  the  su"o~ 
stantive  terms  of  collective  bargaining.  This  very  entry  of  the  gL  - 
emment  into  substantive  content  of  business  contracts  and  relation- 
ships may  possibly  represent  a forerunner  and  the  precedent  which 
justifies  and  perhaps  compels  such  entry  into  other  areas  of  business 
relationships. 

Finally,  it  is  possible  that  the  increasing  institutionalization  of 
traditional  trade  unionism  may  process  to  the  point  where  the  very 
ineffectiveness  of  unions  in  the  economic  sense  becomes  a major 
problem  to  all  businesses,  and  a special  opportunity  for  some. 

Environmental  Condition  No.  7:  Management  Technology 

It  is  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  some  emerging  management 
technology  with  respect  to  the  management  of  personal  service  busi- 
nesses. Most  of  our  management  technology  (evoi  our  basic  account- 
ing systems)  uas  been  developed  for  and  geared  to  the  needs  and 
operations  of  the  product-oriaited  manufacturing  enterprise.  Already 
more  people  work  for  service  businesses  than  product  businesses;  by 
1984  as  mauy  as  two-thirds  of  the  employees  in  this  country  may  be 
working  for  service-oriented  businesses.  This  su^ests  almost  the  cer- 
tainty of  some  technology  and  emerging  methodology  for  the  man- 
agonent  of  such  businesses.  It  also  su^ests  at  least  the  possibility 
that  we  may  be  entering  a phase  of  technique  development  in  the 
service  business  area  that  could  rival  the  **scientific  management 
roiaissance"’  ushered  in  by  Taylor  and  others. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  we  will  also  see  great  strides  made  in 
knowledge  input,  storage,  and  retrieval.  The  result  will  be  that  indivi- 
dual managers  and  professional  persons  will  have  a greater  avail- 
abiiity  of  personal  knowledge,  and  significant  new  techniques  for 
achieving  this  may  be  developed.  It  is  also  reasonably  certain  that 
whole  new  systems  of  identifying  pertinent  knowledge,  cataloging  or 
storing  it  in  a useable  manner,  and  instantaneous  retrieval  syst^s  will 
become  a standard  part  of  many  busines^s.  This,  in  turn,  could  have 
vast  impact  upon  basic  institutions,  including  organization  theory  and 
decisionmaking  processes. 

There  is  some  probability  that  we  may  also  experience  some  break- 
throughs in  training.  To  date,  the  vast  amount  of  effort  in  manage- 
ment development  has  been  largely  unrewarding  and  unproductive. 
It  is  always  possible  that  this  could  continue  in  the  future  as  it  has 
in  the  past.  But  the  very  need  for  improving  the  productiveness  of 
management,  professional,  and  administrative  employees  might  result 
in  a business-oriented  focus  of  developmental  activities  with  signifi- 
cant results. 
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Environmental  Condition  No.  8:  Business  Organization  and  Manage^ 
ment  Practices 

We  will  almost  certainly  see  dramatic  changes  in  organizational 
patterns  in  business.  For  instance,  some  of  the  very  developments 
\^ich  we  have  cited  will  likely  lead  to  considerable  change  in  thinking 
and  experience  with  respect  to  span  of  managemern  control.  The 
classic  concq)ts  of  line  and  staff  already  serve  no  useful  purpose; 
they  ^ likely  be  replaced  totally  new  concepts  by  1984. 

The  very  proliferation  of  staff  jobs  and  specialized  jobs  will  prob- 
ably see  the  emergence  of  senior  manager  jobs  in  charge  of  staff 
functions,  as  well  as  new  thinking  concerning  the  role  of  staff,  the 
use  of  staff,  and  the  management  of  staff. 

There  is  even  some  possibility  that  there  will  be  totally  new  con- 
cq)ts  of  organization  and  practices  resulting.  The  free  form  corpora- 
tion is  perhaps  only  the  first  of  a number  of  significant  experiments 
in  management  organization  and  practices. 

Almost  certainly,  there  will  be  a continuation  of  the  trend  of  hav- 
ing more  than  one  person  in  the  office  of  the  chief  executive  officer. 
This  may  become  common  practice  1984;  and  we  may  find  as 
many  as  half  a dozen  persons  in  the  office  of  the  chief  executive 
officer  in  some  large  conq)anies. 

Finally,  there  is  some  probability  that  a large  number  of  businesses 
will  be  reorganized  in  one  fiindamental  respect  Traditionally,  of 
course,  the  business  enterprise- has  been  organized  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems and  circumstances  unique  to  that  enterprise.  An  increasing 
number  of  problems — and  opportunities — ^are,  however,  not  unique 
to  a given  business  but  conunon  to  many  businesses.  Examples  would 
be  the  need  to  develop  management  methodology  and  technology  in 
the  area  of  service  businesses;  the  image  of  business,  particidariy 
among  the  young;  the  dire  heed  for  dealing  effectively  mth  govern- 
ment—particularly  the  bureaucratic  organization.  Traditional  multi- 
enq)loyer  organization  such  as  industry  associations  are  not  geared 
to  meet  all  of  these  problems  or  opportunities;  and  some,  by  the  na- 
ture  of  their  operations,  could  manifestly  not  undertake  such  activities. 

Environmental  Cor^ition  No.  9:  Governmental  Considerations 

There  wiU  almost  certainly  be  some  form  of  guaranteed  minimum 
income  well  before  1984.  This  will  not  only  have  profound  economic 
consequences  for  most  businesses;  for  many  it  m11  presem  severe 
problems  of  attracting  and  motivating  persons  in  the  lower  pay  cate- 
gories of  the  organization. 
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We  will  probably  also  move  toward  required  vesting  or  portabili^ 
of  pension  rights,  Tliere  is  even  a possibili^  that  hospitali^tion  and 
surgical  benefits  will  become  a part  of  the  social  security  system.  In 
the  absence  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  business  communi^  generally, 
or  the  insurance  industry,  some  movements  in  these  directions  seem 
inevitable.  These  not  only  have  important  cost  implications  but  also 
have  practical  implications  to  business  operations,  particularly  for 
certain  classes  of  employees.  For  instance,  the  company  virhich  has 
long  counted  on  significant  pension  rights  among  senior  employees 
in  order  to  assure  their  retention  may  have  to  rethink  this  situation. 

Finally,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  ^^interfering  class’^  will 
represent  the  most  rapidly  growing  segment  of  the  business  economy. 
It  is  suggested  that,  in  the  absence  of  contravening  forces,  many  busi- 
nesses are  going  to  have  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  dealing  with  inter- 
fering groups,  particularly  in  bureaucratic  departments  of  the  federal 
government,  and  will  have  to  develop  significant  skills  in  dealing 
with  such  forces. 


Environmental  Condition  No.  10:  Business  Economics 

As  indicated  before,  the  emergence  of  the  personal  service  busi- 
ness as  the  dominant  aspect  of  the  economy  will  probably  occur  and 
have  influence  on  businesses  by  1984  in  two  important  respects: 

1.  It  vdli  be  the  basis  for  the  emergence  of  a whole  new  manage- 
ment technology. 

2.  It  will  significantly  influence  the  nature  of  supply  and  demand 
characteristics  in  Ae  labor  market. 

It  is  also  quite  possible  that  the  volunteer  segment  of  the  econon^ 
will  emerge  into  greater  dominance  and  force  and  take  significant 
new  forms.  The  result  would  be  to  inject  this  important  segment  of 
the  economy  into  the  labor  market  picture  and,  for  certain  ^pes  of 
jobs,  would  repiesent  a new  form  of  competition  for  scarce  human 
resources. 

It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a continuing  trend  toward  inter- 
national business  operations.  There  is  already  an  extremely  short 
supply  of  persons  qualified  to  carry  on  such  businesses,  and,  of 
course,  any  such  extension  would  aggravate  that  situation.  Also,  how- 
ever, the  very  increasing  intercourse  with  international  businesses 
nmy  bring  in  new  ideas  and  concepts  to  the  American  business  scene. 
We  may  learn  to  import  as  well  as  export  know-how. 
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Environmental  Condition  No.  11:  Employee  Relations  Climate 

The  dominant  climate  condition  will  undoubtedly  be  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  increasing  choice  on  the  part  of  individuals:  choice  in 
terms  of  their  work,  and  choice  in  terms  of  their  aspirations.  Choice 
win  probably  be  one  of  the  most  important  words  in  the  management 
of  human  resources. 

The  image  of  the  general  business  community  with  the  entire  com- 
munity will  probably  also  be  an  important  environmental  condition. 
Compames  are  already  experiencing  considerable  difficulty  in  recruit- 
ing the  numbers  and  types  of  persons  needed  on  the  campus.  To  a 
large  extent  this  is  a business  im^e  problem.  It  is  an  extremdy  subtle 
problem  and  difficult  to  predict  how  it  may  manifest  itself  in  the 
future.  The  probability  is,  hov'ever,  that  it  will  manifest  itself  in 
terms  of  a problem  rather  than  an  opportunity. 

Environmental  Condition  No.  12:  Other  Factors 

There  may  be  many  sociological  and  political  factors.  Two  which 
seem  illustrative  would  be  the  growing  difficulty  of  buriness  to  operate 
in  dries  and  the  increasing  pressure  on  businesses  to  assume  what 
others  see  as  their  social  responsibilities. 

By  1984,  it  is  quite  probable  that  many  businesses  will  have  moved 
out  of  major  metropolitan  areas  such  as  New  York  City.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  cities,  such  as  New  York,  may  become  vast  pover^ 
areas.  This  will  introduce  many  different  labor  market  problems  and 
opportunities;  it  will  have  fundamental  influence  on  management 
practices. 

For  these  as  well  as  other  reasons,  by  1984  we  may,  as  one  ex- 
ample, see  the  emergence  on  the  American  business  scene  of  a job 
which  has  long  existed  in  many  European  companies — the  Manager 
of  Social  Responsibility. 


Use  of  Environmental  Information  and  Data 

This  outline  of  information  is  merely  meant  to  indicate  the  types 
of  environmental  information  which  might  be  pertinent  in  both  day- 
to-day  decision  making  and  in  long-range  or  strategic  plannii^  of  the 
business. 

It  is  surely  the  type  cf  information  which  is  essential  as  one  start- 
ing point  in  injecting  personnel  considerations  into  the  buriness  plan. 
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Each  company  must,  however,  start  with  such  global  ideas  and 
areas  of  information.  It  must  then  extend  such  data  to  be  sure  to 
cover  all  environmental  factors  in  areas  of  pertinence  to  its  par- 
ticular business. 

The  next  task  is  then  to  identify  those  areas  of  environmental  con- 
ditions which  have  major  import  to  the  company  and  to  develop,  in 
whatever  detail  nece^ary  the  data,  information,  and  indicators  which 
could  then  become  an  integral  input  into  the  strategic  business  plan 
of  the  company. 


EXHIBIT  No.  1 

LABOR  DEMAND  CHARACTERISTICS 
(All  figures  in  millions  of  employees) 

Surplus*  f -(•  > 
or 


Management  and  Sr. 

1960 

1976 

1984 

Shortage*  ( — ) 

Professional 

1/2 

1 

2 

— 

Professional 
Supervisory  and 

4 

7 

11 

— — 

Administration 

7 

8 

8 

+ 

Sales 

4 

5 

6 

Clerical 

5 

6 

5 

Skilled  Production 

8 

10 

12 

Unskflled  Production 

16 

19 

21 

+ 

Self-employed 

2 

3 

5 

Government 

8 

si 

13 

18 

88 

^Surplus  and  shortage  relates  to  manpower  availability. 
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EXHIBIT  No,  2 


EMPLOYMENT  REQUIREMENTS 
(All  figures  in  millions  of  employees  unless  otherwisi  indicated) 


1960 

1976 

1984 

Durable  goods 

10 

11 

11 

Non-Durable  goods 

7 

8 

8 

Transportation  & Utilities 

4 

5 

6 

Wholesale  & Rental 
Finance,  Insurance  & 

11 

14 

15 

Real  Estate 

3 

4 

5 

Service 

7 

12 

18 

Government 

8 

13 

18 

Mining 

1 

1 

1 

Construction 

3 

4 

4 

Population  age  40-49 
Workforce 

21 

20 

19 

Percent  White 

90% 

87% 

82% 

Percent  Non-white 

10% 

13% 

18% 

EXHIBIT  No.  3 

GROWTH  BUSINESSES 
A.  RAPIDLY  GROWING  BUSINESSES 

Greater  than 

Less  than  Proportionate’^  Proportionate  Proportionate 

Employment  Increase  Employment  Increase  Employment  Increase 

Electric  Utilities  Computer  Hardware  Education 

Chemicals  Communications  Hospitals 

Equipment 

Recreation  Investment  Government 

Social  Work 
Computer  Software 

•“Proportionate”  indicates  comparison  to  average  employment  growth, 
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B.  AVERAGE  GROWTH  BUSINESSES 


Less  than  Pi'oporttonate 
Employment  Increase 

Construction 
Air  Transportation 

Paper 

Household  Products 


Prcportionate 
Employment  Increase 

Tire  and  Rubber 

Building  Supplies 

Metals 

Food  and  Dairy 
Fabricating 


Greater  than 
Proportionate 
Employment  Increase 

Ethical 

Electrical/ 

Electronics 

Machinery 


C.  BUSINESSES  GROWING  LESS  RAPIDLY  THAN  ECONOMY 

Greater  than 

Less  than  Proportionate  Proportionate  Proportionate 

Employment  Increase  Employment  Increase  Employment  Increase 

Life  & Group  Casualty  Insurance  Wholesale  & Retail 

Insurance 


Proportionate 
Employment  Increase 

Casualty  Insurance 


Mining 

Petroleum 


Railroad 


D.  UNCERTAIN  BECA  USE  POUTICAL  OR  TECHNOLOGICAL 
QUESTIONS  ARE  DOMINANT 
Aerospace 
Automobile  & Truck 


EXHIBIT  No.  4 


MANPOWER  DISTRIBUTION* 


Pharmaceutical 
Company 
1967  1984 

Machinery 
Manufacture 
1967  1984 

Hospital 
1967  1984 

Investment 

Banking 

Firms 

1967  1984 

General 

Management 

20 

30 

20 

20 

5 

35 

20 

60 

Professional 

100 

170 

40 

100 

200 

400 

50 

300 

Middle  Mgt.  St 
Sub.  Prof. 

200 

400 

100 

70 

200 

500 

30 

100 

Administration 

50 

100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

150 

300 

Sales 

too 

300 

30 

100 

0 

20 

300 

500 

Clerical 

130 

200 

no 

60 

150 

150 

380 

400 

Production 

400 

300 

700 

400 

345 

200 

70 

40 

TOTAL 

1,000 

1.500 

1,000 

800 

1.000 

1,200 

1,000 

1,700 

* Based  on  current  employment.  In  each  case  current  employment  assumed  to 
be  1,000,  and  business  volume  assumed  to  increase  by  50%  by  1984. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  5 


COST  OF  RECRUITMENT* 
(AU  figures  in  thousands) 


1967 

Salary 

Recruitment  Cost* 

Level 

1967 

1976 

1984 

Executive 

$100 

$40.0 

$75.0 

$100.0 

Management  & Sr.  Professional 

30 

10.0 

18.0 

25.0 

Middle  Management, 

Administrative  & Professional  15 

5.0 

7.0 

9.0 

Sales  (non*supervisory) 

15 

3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

Skilled  Office  & Production 

10 

1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

Operations 

5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

EXHIBIT  No.  6 

COMPENSATION  PROJECTIONS 
(AU  compensation  figures  in  thousands) 


Salary 


Increase 

Total  Cash  Compensation 

1984- 

Rank 

Position 

Rate 

1967 

1976 

1984 

Rank 

1 

Pres.  $1  Billion  Sales 

5% 

$250 

$400 

$700 

1 

2 

Ptes.  $100  Million 
S^es 

5 

150 

240 

400 

2 

5 

Director;  large  hosp. 

7 

40 

70 

120 

3 

3 

Div.  Mgr.  $100 
Million  Sales 

4 

65 

85 

120 

4 

6 

Sr.  V.P.;  staff; 

$100  Million  Sales 

6 

40 

60 

100 

5 

4 

V.P.  Sales; 

$100  Millior  Sales 

4 

60 

80 

100 

6 

7 

Business  Consultant/ 
Sr.  Prof. 

6 

35 

55 

95 

7 

8 

Physician;  G.P., 
10  yrs. 

6 

30 

48 

80 

8 

9 

Controller,  $100 
Million  Sales 

4 

28 

38 

52 

10 

10 

Plant  Mgr. 

3 

25 

32 

41 

11 

11 

Senior  Scientists 

7 

24 

40 

70 

9 

12 

Senior  Industrial  ^g. 

3 

20 

25 

33 

13 

13 

Insurance  Underwriter 

1 

16 

17 

19 

17 

14 

Design  Engineer — 
10  yrs. 

4 

15 

21 

31 

14 

15 

Senior  Accountant 

3 

14 

18 

23 

16 

16 

University  Professor 

4 

13 

18 

25 

15 

17 

Ph.D.  Scientist, 
no  experience 

7 

13 

24 

40 

12 

18 

Office  Manager 

1 

12 

13 

14 

19 

19 

Office  Technician 

6 

6 

10 

15 

18 

20 

Secretary 

2 

5 

6 

7 

20 

21 

Machine  Operator 

3 

4 

5 

6 

21 

22 

Typist/Steno 

3 

4 

5 

6 

22 

23 

High  School  Graduate 

3 

3 

4 

5 

23 

24 

Unskilled 

0 

3 

3 

3 

24 

’'‘Includes  search  fees  or  agency  cost;  advertising;  company  recruiting  staff  and 
overhead;  and  relocation  costs.  Does  not  include  cost  of  pay  increase;  loss  of 
productiveness  on  new  position;  or  “disruption  cost“. 
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The  Natioiial  Association  of  Manufacturers 

is  a voluntary  organization  of  industrial  and 
business  firms*  large  and  small/  located  in 
every  state*  which  tdgorously  support  prin- 
ciples that  encourage  individual  fr^om  and 
whidi  through  the  Association  develop  and 
engage  in  sound  proj^ams  for  the  advan<%- 
ment  of  the  economic  well-being  and  social 
pro^  of  the  American  people. 
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Vocational  education  has  become  a controversial  issue  in 
American  education.  After  being  all  but  ignored  for  half  a century, 
there  has  been  a sudden  surge  of  interest.  New  found  wealth— in 
the  form  of  federal  aid  and  foundation  grants— has  undoubtedly 
served  to  heighten  interest.  Concerns  about  automation,  unen^loy- 
ment,  and  delinquency  have  added  an  air  of  urgency.  So  has  the 
plight  of  the  unmotivated  youngster  in  active  or  passive  rebellion 
against  an  unrelenting  academic  diet. 

However,  these  reasons  do  not  e3q>lain  vdiy  controversy  swirls. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  ”old-guard”  vdio  nurtured  vocational 
education  during  the  lean  years  should  want  to  continue  to  provide 
leadership  now  that  their  field  has  gained  acceptance  and  an  un- 
precedented degree  of  affluence.  The  old-timers  feel  that  they 
alone  have  the  background  and  e3q>erience  to  enlarge  exi.sting  pro- 
grams and  to  develop  new  ones.  However,  their  leadership  is  beirg 
challenged  6y  critics,  many  of  vdiom  have  not  had  previous  e3q>erience 
i3^  vocational  education.  The  very  tenets  on  vdiich  existing  pro- 
grams are  based  have  been  called  into  question.  Does  vocational 
education  belong  in  the  secondary  school?  Should  it  be  moved  into 
the  community  college  or  some  other  type  of  post -secondary  institu- 
tion? If  it  does  belong  at  the  secondary  level,  vdiat  arrangement 
would  be  most  effective:  the  comprehensive  high  school?  the 

specialized  vocational  school?  or  some  hybrid  institution?  What 
should  be  taught:  specific  skills  to  equip  youngsters  for  entry 

jobs?  broad  skills  for  a cluster  of  jobs?  or  no  vocational 
skills— only  basic  education  as  a foundation  for  later  vocational 
training?  Who  should  be  allowed  to  take  vocational  courses:  the 

terminal  student?  the  undecided  youngster?  or  anyone— including 
the  college-bound?  The  critics  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their 
prescription  for  the  ills  of  vocational  education.  Indeed,  they 
do  not  agree  as  to  precisely  vdiat  ails  the  patient. 


In  the  meantime,  the  role  of  the  federal  government  looms 
large.  Besides  having  vast  sums  to  dispense  to  states  for  buildings. 


equipment,  and  new  pi*ogranis,  the  Office  of  Education  has  a sub 


stantial  sum  earmarked  for  research  and  development.  Whether  the 
research  pi*ogram  will  generate  fresh  ideas  and  whether  these  ideas 
can  be  implemented  operationally  remains  to  be  seen.  At  least  there 
is  an  awareness  in  Washington  of  the  impox*tance  of  disseminating 
information.  Only  time  will  tell  how  far  beyond  dissemination  of 
infoiraation  the  Office  of  Education  may  go  and  vdien  and  how  they 
may  become  more  involved  in  education  or  social  engineeilng. 

Hie  Ifenpower  Development  Training  Px*ogram  and  the  various 
anti-poverty  piograms  are  also  tackling  segments  of  the  vocational 
education  job  with  considerable  vigor.  These  programs  are  charac- 
terized by  a greater  degree  of  flexibility  and  a greater  readiness 
to  try  new  approaches  than  are  found  in  the  more  traditional  pro- 
grams. From  them  may  emerge  patterns  for  training  and  retraining 
adults  that  could  have  important  implications  for  the  future. 

This  brief  overview  was  intended  to  suggest  some  of  the  fer- 
ment and  controversy  to  be  found  in  vocational  education.  In  sec- 
tions that  follow,  we  shall  attempt  to  sketch  how  vocational  educa- 
tion is  presently  organized,  how  it  got  that  way,  ^at  it  offers, 
and  how  effectively  it  is  doing  its  job.  Finally,  we  shall  summardze 
some  of  the  main  lines  of  crdticism,  the  impact  of  recent  legisla- 
tion, and  suggestions  for  change  that  have  been  pr*oposed. 
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THE  SMITH-HUGHES  . LEGACY 

Before  we  attempt  to  sut^ey  \«here  vocational  education  stands 
today,  it  might  be  well  to  look  back  a century  or  so  to  get  some 
historical  perspective.  For  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  Civil 
War,  the  land-grant  colleges  were  vocational  schools.  They  served 
a teen-age  population  and  provided  training  in  such  fields  as 
fanning  and  mechanical  arts.  High  school  graduation  was  not  a pre- 
requisite for  admission.  Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century— 
as  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  increased— the  land-grant 
colleges  became  more  selective  in  their  admissions  policies. 
Gradually,  as  the  character  and  quality  of  the  student  body  changed 
(students  were  more  mature  and  better  prepared),  the  colleges 
began  to  upgrade  their  courses.  "Fanning”  became  "Agid. cultural 
Science,"  and  "Mechanical  Arts"  became  "Engineering."  Thus,  as 
the  level  of  work  advanced  toward  the  professional,  a vacuum  was 
created  at  the  middle  level  of  vocational  preparation.  This  vacuum 
should  have  been  filled  by  the  hi^  school,  but  it  was  not. 
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It  seems  that  leaders  secondary  education  during  the  1890 's 
and  early  1900 *s  felt  that  "vocationalism"  had  no  place  in  the  high 
school.  Even  manual  training  (which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
schools  in  the  1880* s)  was  under  attack  and  was  being  "upgraded" 
so  that  there  was  more  intellectual  content  and  less  shop-type 
activity.  The  opponents  of  "vocationalism"  held  their  ground  ri^t 
up  to  the  eve  of  World  War  I,  Finally,  the  growing  population,  and 
especially  the  needs  of  industry,  caused  pressures  to  mount  in 
favor  of  change.  However,  efforts  to  get  vocational  education 
legislation  throu^  Congress  were  blocked  by  suspicion  and  bicker- 
ing among  leaders  of  labor,  industry,  farm  groups,  and  education. 
The  log- jam  broke  only  when  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education  (the  forerunner  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association)  managed  to  form  an  alliance  among  the  dissident  groups 
to  gain  support  for  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  The  slogan,  "We  need  to 
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catch  up  with  the  Germans  in  training  war  workers,"  undoubtedly 
helped  proponents  of  the  act  to  carry  the  day. 

Sndth-Hughes  was  a curious  bill,  reflecting  in  its  far- 
reaching  provisions  the  distrust  and  suspicion  that  its  proponents 
felt  toward  administrators  and  other  educators  who  had  endeavored 
to  keep  vocational  education  out  of  the  schools.  Advocates  of  vo- 
cational education  recalled  that  unsympathetic  administrators  had 
modified  manual  training  over  the  years  so  that  it  had  become  in- 
creasingly academic  and  less  practical.  They  now  feared  that  vo- 
cational programs  would  suffer  a similar  fate  unless  the  legisla- 
tion included  specific  safeguards.  This  is  why  the  act  stipulates 
the  types  of  courses  that  would  be  supported  and  sets  the  condi- 
tions under  i^Aiich  they  would  be  taught.  Fully-equipped  shops  were 
required  for  trade  courses.  All  courses  had  to  be  taught  by  teach- 
^ ers  with  practical  experience.  At  least  50  percent  of  the  time  had 

to  be-  devoted  to  direct  farming  or  shop  work.  Smith-Hughes  stands 
> as  a. prime  example  of  federal  control  of  education.  Its  require- 

ments put  vocational  education  into  a legislative  strait  Jacket, 
discouraged  experimentation,  and  prevented  adaptation  of  programs 
to  local  needs. 

Originally,  the  Staith-Hughes  Act  provided  support  only  for 
agriculture,  trade  and  industrial  education,  and  home  economics. 
Subsequent  legislation  added  training  for  distributive  education, 
practical  nursing,  and  the  fishery  trades.  These  programs  were 
not  limited  to  in-school  youth.  According  to  data  presented  in 
.Education  for  a Changing  World  of  Work  (p.  47)>  over  half  of  all 
participants  in  federally-supported  programs  were  out-of -school 
youth  and  adults. 
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Table  1 

Number  and  Percent  of  EnroIIees  in 
Federally  Reimbursed  Vocational  Education  Programs,  I960-6I 


Preparatory  Programs  Extension  Prograjus 


Occupational  Category 

Enrollment 

Percent 

Enrollment 

Percent 

ALL  CATEGORIES 

1,862,710 

100.0 

1,992,854 

100.0 

Agriculture 

462,756 

24.'^ 

342,566 

17.2 

Trades  and  Induoories 

307,344 

16.5 

656,265 

32.9 

Home  Economics 

981,109 

52.7 

629,225 

31.6 

Distribution 

43,179 

2.3 

262,904 

13.2 

Practical  Nursing 

29,098 

1.6 

18,166'*^ 

Fishery 

0 

0 

(2,298)* 

(.1)* 

■**Reported  under  enrollment  for  trades  and  industries. 


A brief  description  of  each  of  the  major  Smith-Hughes  programs, 
as  they  existed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963 > is  given  below: 

Vocational  Agriculture 

The  program  was  designed  to  prepare  young  people  to  earn 
their  livelihood  as  farmers.  In  recent  years,  as  the  number 
of  farm  jobs  decreased,  the  program  has  shifted  its  emphasis 
to  such  non-farm  jobs  as  floriculture,  conservation,  operation 
of  recreation  facilities,  agricultural  sales,  food  processing 
and  packaging,  and  maintenance  of  farm  equipment. 

Home  Economics 

Until  recently,  this  program  has  not  had  a practical 
vocational  orientation.  Courses  have  stressed  home  management. 


Smith-Hughes  is  used  broadly  to  cover  subsequent  legislation,  such 
as  the  George-Barden  Act,  as  well. 


family  economics,  child  development,  care  and  guidance,  food 
and  nutrition,  home  furnishing,  clothing  and  textiles,  and 
home  care  of  the  sick  and  aged.  Recently,  there  has  been  in- 
creased emphasis  on  preparing  girls  to  become  child-care 
aides,  v«aitresses,  and  hotel  and  motel  workers. 

In  1960-61,  the  program  enrolled  over  a million  and  a 
half  girls  and  women  and  received  about  $6  million  in  federal 
support.  However,  the  federal  contribution  is  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  total.  Over  half  is  paid  for  from  local  funds, 
with  the  balance  coming  from  state  funds. 

Trade  and  Industry 

The  trade  and  industrial  classification  is  very  broad, 
including  not  only  the  skilled  craftsmen,  but  also  a host  of 
occupations  not  covered  by  the  other  categories. 

The  goal  of  trade  and  industrial  training  is  to  turn  out 
a worker  vho  has  the  skills,  technical  knowledge,  and  work 
attitudes  that  equip  him  to  enter  employment  at  a productive 
level  and  to  move  ahead  within  the  occupation  and  its  related 
areas.  Every  effort  is  made  to  reproduce  actual  work  condi- 
tions in  the  training  situation.  Full-time  students  generally 
spend  two  or  three  years  learning  an  occupation.  The  courses 
most  frequently  offered  in  both  large  and  small  schools  are; 
auto  mechanics,  woodworking,  and  machine  shop.  Smaller  schools 
tend  to  make  use  of  cooperative  programs  (i.e.,  the  student 
spends  about  half  of  his  time  learning  an  occupation  in  a 
local  business  or  industry).  Schools  with  a more  diversified 
offering  are  likely  to  include  (in  rank  order  of  popularity) 
the  following:  (l)  electricity,  (2)  drafting,  (3)  printing, 

(4)  cosmetology,  (5)  radio-TV  repair,  (6)  welding,  (?)  sheet 
metal,  (8)  needle  trades,  (9)  commercial  cooking,  and  (10) 
commercial  art.  Instructors  for  all  courses  are  drawn  from 
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the  ranks  of  successful  practitioners  in  the  occupation  they 
will  teach.  The  experience  requirement  varies  from  state  to 
state,  but  it  ranges  between  5 and  12  years. 

In  1960-61,  trade  and  industrial  programs  enrolled  fewer 
than  a million  students  (307j000  in  school,  656,000  in  ex- 
tension). The  federal  subsidy  was  about  $8  million. 

Distributive  Education 

This  program  is  intended  to  teach  students  the  principles 
and  practices  of  marketing  and  distribution — including  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  finance,  warehousing,  etc.  Students 
work  as  sales  clerks,  stock  clerks,  cashiers,  wrappers,  display 
helpers,  service  station  attendants,  etc.  They  also  work  in 
Such  fields  as  advertising,  insurance,  real  estate,  and  export 
trade.  In  practice,  this  program  is  for  people  already  employed 
to  help  them  get  ahead  in  their  fields.  In  1960-61,  about  86 
percent  of  the  students  attended  evening  classes  because  they 
were  working  full  time  during  the  day.  About  14  percent  of  those 
enrolled  studied  under  cooperative  programs. 

Practical  Nursing  and  Other  Health  Occupations 

The  majority  of  students  studying  practical  nursing  are 
post-high  school  students  and  adults.  The  coiirse  usually  takes 
a year  (2000  hoiirs),  althougih  in  many  places  it  has  been  ex- 
tended for  a longer  period  in  order  to  satisfy  licensing  re- 
quirements and  to  gain  professional  support.  Programs  for 
training  hospital  aids  and  attendants  range  from  4 to  10  weeks. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  covered.  It  should 
be  noted  that  no  provision  was  made  for  training  in  office  occupa- 
tions—allegedly  because  of  effective  lobbying  by  private  business 


school  interests.  Nevertheless,  courses  in  typing,  shorthand,  ;| 

f 1 

bookkeeping,  and  other  office  skills  a:^e  now  taught  in  about  80 
percent  of  America's  hi^  schools,  without  federal -subsidy.  Prep- 
aration for  office  occupations  is  also,  by  far,  the  most  widely 
taught  occupational  program  in  the  country's  two-year  colleges. 

i' 

Between  1917  and  19^3,  the  Smith-Hughes  appropriations  rose  ; 

from  $7.2  million  to  $79  million.  Since  World  War  II,  the  keystone 
of  vocational  education  legislation  has  been  the  George-Barden  Act, 
which  authorized  $10  million  for  agriculture,  $8  million  for  home  ‘ 

economics,  $8  million  for  trade  and  industry,,  and  $2.5  million  for 
distributive  education.  These  funds  are  available  to  schools  on  a 
matching  basis  and  cover  only  a portion  of  instructional  and  equip- 
ment costs.  State  and  local  agencies  (which  must  bear  the  full 
cost  of  constructing  school  facilities)  annually  spend  over  $500 
million  on  vocational  education.  However,  in  order  to  obtain 
federal  aid,  school  officials  have  been  willing  to  acquiesce  to  the 
restrictive  conditions  imposed  by  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George- 
Barden  legislation. 

When  President  Kennedy  took  office  in  1961,  he  initiated 
studies  that  he  hoped  would  strengthen  and  improve  all  federally- 
supported  education  programs.  The  Omnibus  Education  Bill,  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  administration  in  1963,  proposed  that  all  existing 
vocational  education  legislation — including  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
and  the  George-Barden  Act — be  repealed  and  that  all  support  for 
vocational  education  be  encompassed  in  a new  "package."  This 
approach  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion, whose  members  felt  that  any  tampering  with  these  acts  (which, 
among  other  things, ‘specified  the  occupational  categories  eligible 
for  federal  support)  would  destroy  the  administrative  structure  of 
vocational  education.  That  the  administration  had  made  a tactical 
error  by  suggesting  repeal  of  these  acts  was  acknowledged  by 
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Mr.  Wilbur  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  during  his  testimony: 


The  George-Barden  Act,  like  the  Smith-Hu^es  Act,  has 
become... a symbol  of  the  vocational  education  program... 
and  they  She  vocational  educator^  felt  that  taking 
away  the  George-Barden  Act  would  be  like  saying  we  are 
going  to  eliminate  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  start  off 
with  a new  document.  (Hearings,  p.  675). 


According  to  Kliever  (in  his  Case  Study  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act) . AVA  lawyers,  working  with  the  staffs  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Education  Committees,  thereupon  drafted  a substitute 
bill  which  left  intact  the  Smlth-Hu^es  and  George-Barden  Acts, 
but  estpanded  greatly  federal  support  for  vocational  education  in  a 
separate  bill  (H.H.  4955).  This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
Congressman  Perkins,  and  while  substantially  modified  in  the 
committee,  was  ultimately  enacted  as  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.  (See  page  34  for  further  discussion  of  this  act). 


^ A final  note  about  the  Smith-Hughes  legacy  may  be  in  order. 

During  his  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Omnibus  Education  Bill, 

Mr.  Cohen,  an  administration  spokesman,  acknowledged  that  "...it 
[ was  quite  unfortunate  that  for  some  45  years  there  was  really  no 

basic  reevaluation  of  vocational  education."  (Hearings,  p.  631). 
Cohen  urged  that  any  new  legislation  make  specific  provision  for 
^ periodic  review  to  insure  that  in  the  future  vocational  education 

[ is  not  permitted  to  fall  behind  the  times  as  it  did  under  the 

[ Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963  provides 

r 

i 

[ for  such  evaluation  at  five-year  intervals. 
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WHERE  PEOPLE  GET  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 


Most  Americans  acquire  their  vocational  skills  through  on-the- 
job  training,  just  as  they  have  for  hundreds  of  years.  Apprentice- 
ship — ^learning  from  an  experienced  journeyman  under  a formal 
agreement — continues  in  over  300  skilled  trades,  but  the  proportion 
of  young  people  involved  in  such  programs  has  declined.  Large  cor- 
porations have  become  the  most  important  job  trainers  in  America 
today,  probably  involving  more  trainees  and  spending  more  money 
than  all  publicly-supported  vocational  schools  combined.  Thousands 
of  small  businesses  are  also  engaged  in  informal  on-the-job  train- 
ing. Ihe  armed  forces  are  another  source  of  trained  manpov/er. 

Navy  recruiters  used  to  stress  "seeing  the  world."  Today,  the 
slogan  reads,  "Join  the  Navy  and  learn  a trade." 


Granting  that  most  Americans  will  receive  at  least  part  of 
their  training  on  the  job,  i^diat  is  the  role  of  our  educational 
system — ^public  and  private — in  preparing  young  people  for  the  world 
of  work?  In  this  section,  we  shall  examine  some  of  the  institu- 
tions  at  the  secondary  and  post -secondary  level  that  offer  formal 
programs  of  vocational  preparation — as  distinct  from  programs  of 
general  education. 


Vocational  Education  at  the  Secondary  Level 


1 1 


The  Comprehensive  High  School 


The  comprehensive  high  school  has  been  hailed  as  a uniquely 
American  institution  that  provides  educational  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  types  of  students— college  preparatory,  vocational, 
and  general.  Dr.  Conant,  for  one,  has  extolled  the  virtues  of  the 
comprehensive  high  school  as  a democratic  force  in  otir  society. 
However,  its  critics  claim  that  the  comprehensive  high  school  has 
several  serious  drawbacks  with  respect  to  vocational  education. 

The  argument  runs  something  like  this:  ^e  cost  of  equipping  shops 
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makes  a broad  program  of  vocational  education  too  e^qiensive,  except 
for  the  very  large  school.  Unless  a high  school' has  an  enrollment 
of  about.  3000,  it  probably  cannot  support  a well-rounded  vocational 
program.  They  note  that  in  smaller  high  schools  the  choice  of 
courses  is  necessarily  limited.  Auto  mechanics,  woodwork,  drafting, 
and  business  education  are  most  commonly  offered.  Further,  because 
equipment  is  so  esqiensive,  some  schools  have  continued  to  train 
students  on  obsolete  eqmpment.  Publicity  given  to  such  instances 
has  served  to  undermine  public  confidence  in  all  vocational  educa- 
tion. Educators  who  believe  that  much  of  the  criticism  leveled  at 
vocational  education  in  comprehensive  high  schools  is  not  justified 
will  find  support  in  Eninger's  study,  which  is  described  briefly 
on  page  14. 

One  way  for  comprehensive  high  schools  to  avoid  heavy  capital 
outlays,  while  esqianding  the  r^ge  of  vocational  offerings,  has 
been  throu^  cooperative  work-study  programs.  Such  programs  have 
enabled  schools  to  take  advantage  of  training  opporttinities  in 
local  business  and  industry.  At  one  time,  such  programs  were 
limited  largely  to  mercantile  establishments.  However,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  industrial  plants  and  research  laboratories  are  be- 
coming involved  in  cooperative  programs.  In  some  states,  before  a 
plant  or  laboratory  can  be  utilized,  however,  the  State  Department 
of  Education  must  certify  that  environmental  conditions  are  satis- 
factory and  that  it  meets  certain  standards  of  safety.  In  effect, 
the  industrial  plant  is  declared  an  "educational  facility." 


While  the  comprehensive  hi^  school  does  manage  to  keep  all 
hi^-school-age  youth  in  a community  under  the  same  roof,  it  has 
not  always  been  able  to  foster  the  democratic  inte^mngling  which 
its  advocates  cite  as  one  of  its  great  virtues.  More  often  than 
not,  the  vocational  programs  are  housed  in  a separate  wing  or  in  a 
separate  building.  The  special  requirements  of  programs  supported 
with  Smith-Hughes  funds  have  frequently  tended  to  isolate  vocational 
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students  from  the  rest  of  the  student  body*  Such  isolation  is  re- 
duced when  vocational  students  take  their  non-vocational  courses 
along  with  college-prep  or  general  education  students. 


[.  0bse3Tvers  have  noted  that  even  comprehensive  high  schools  seem 

to  have  a two-class  student  body.  Academic  students  do  not  mingle 
I with  the  vocational  students  possibly  because  vocational  programs 

frequently  have  a reputation  for  being  a dumping  ground  for  the  low- 
ability  student.  There  is  also  a tendency  for  teachers  of  academic 
I subjects  to  remain  aloof  from  their  vocational  education  colleagues, 

possibly  because  of  differences  in  the  education  and  background  of 
[ the  two  groups. 


I 


Vocational  Schools 


a 


1/  For  moire  than  fifty  years,  vocational  educators  have  been  ad- 

I VO eating  separate  facilities  to  offset  the  limitations  of  the  com- 

prehensive  high  school.  They  have  suggested  that  by  pooling  the 

I 

I resources  from  several  schools— encompassing  a city  or  a cotmty — 

I 

I it  would  be  possible  to  provide  a more  cemprehensive  program, 

I 

\ better  facilities,  and  more  up-to-date  equipment.  The  Mddlesex 

I 

J County  Vocational-Technical  High  School  in  New  Brunswick,  New 

[ Jersey,  is  one  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  this  idea  and  is 

^ regarded  by  many  as  the  prototype  of  the  modem  “area  vocational 

m 

school.**  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  area  vocational 
school  is  that  the  student  takes  his  entire  high  school  program  at 
this  school — academic  as  well  as  vocational  courses — and  graduates 
with  a diploma  from  a vocational  school. 


A modification  of  the  area  vocational  school  is  the  shared- 
time  school.  Students  are  bussed  to  a centrally  located  school 
• idiem  they  may  take  vocational  courses,  usually  for  half  of  each 
day.  During  the  other  half  day,  the  student  attends  classes  in  the 
high  school  he  would  normally  attend.  He  receives  his  diploma  from 
his  own  high  school  rather  than  from  the  vocational  school. 


] 
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AdmiMstrators  report  that  bussing  students  involves  many 
headaches  (e*g.^  sending  schools  do  not  necessarily  open  and  close 
on  the  same  date,  observe  the  same  holidays,  or  have  periods  of  the 
same  length).  Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  \«ays  can  be  found  to 
accommodate  such  differences.  For  example,  since  the  area  school 
usually  requires  that  all  shop  assignments  be  completed,  students 
may  often  make  up  missed  classes  on  Saturday  mornings,  during  school 
holidays,  and  for  a short  period  after  the  sending  schools  close 
for  the  year. 

In  larger  cities,  there  may  be  one  or  more  multi-trade  voca- 
tional schools,  as  well  as  schools  specializing  in  a single  craft 
or  occupation.  For  example.  New  York  City  has  special  schools  for 
printing  and  the  graphic  arts,  the  needle  trades,  seamanship,  etc. 
These  schools  are  analogous  to  area  vocational  schools  in  that  they 
draw  from  several  districts  or  from  the  entire  city  and  serve  a 
full-time  student  body. 

To  illustrate  the  types  of  vocational  programs  offered,  we 
have  listed. the  courses  given  in  the  vocational  schools  of 
Connecticut, 

Auto  mechanics 
Beauty  culture 
Fashion  design 
Poods 

Licenced  practical  nursing 
Occupational  homemaking 
Radio  and  TV  servicing 
Automatic  screw  machine 
Aeronautical  drafting 
Machine  drafting 
Industrial  chemistry 
Industrial  electronics 
Instrument  making 


Machine  tool  making 

Offset  printing— lithography 

Printing 

Tool  and  die  making 
Architectural  drafting 
Carpentry 
Electricity 

General  building  trades 
Masonry 

Painting  and  decorating 
Plumbing  and  heating 
Sheet  metal  work 
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Comparison  of  Vocational  and  Comprehensive  High  Schools 

A recent  st^ldy  by  Hhinger  at  the  American  Institute  for 
Research  seems  to  indicate  that  there  are  no  appreciable  differences 
between  the  ’’product*'  of  vocational  schools  and  comprehensive  hi^ 

A 

schools— at  least  insofar  as  trade  and  industrial  graduates  are 
concerned . 

Graduates  of  vocational  programs  (N*5j32?)  were  asked  to  rate 
their  former  schools  on  a four-^oint  scale — from  "excellent**  to 
"poor" — on  ten  factors,  .including  quality  of  instruction  from  shop 
instructors,  quality  of  instruction  from  acaderdc  teachers,  condi- 
tion of  shop  facilities  and  equipment,  general  physical  conditions 
of  the  school,  vocational  counseling,  etc.  No  significant  differ- 
ences were  found  bet'''een  graduates  of  vocational  and  con^rehensive 
schools  in  terms  of  the  over-all  "attitude-toward-school"  rating 
and  only  small  differences  on  specific  items.  For  example,  voca- 
tional school  students  rated  their  former  schools  higher  on  "help 
given  in  finding  jobs." 

The  report  also  inquired  about  tools,  equipment,  and  work 
methods  in  each  type  of  school  as  compared  with  those  found  by  the 
st^^dent  on  his  first  job.  Nine  out  of  ten  students  vdio  entered 
the  trade  for  which  they  had  been  trained  said  that  tools  and 
equipment  were  "virtually  identical"  or  "very  similar"  to  those 
found  in  school.  Eight  out  of  ten  graduates  made  similar  state- 
ments about  work  methods.  This  suggests  that  althou^  comprehen- 
sive high  schools  may  offer  a narrower  range  of  vocational  courses, 
the  tools  and  equipment  for  the  courses  they  do  offer  seem  to  be 
about  on  par  with  those  found  in  vocational  schools. 

The  study  found  no  significant  differences  in  employment  se- 
curity, employment  stability,  earnings,  or  degree  of  job  satisfac- 
tion between  the  two  groups.  The  only  major  difference  concerned 
the  "relatedness  of  the  first  job  to  the  trade  st^^died."  Fifty- 
three  percent  of  the  vocational  school  graduates,  as  compared  to 
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40  percent  of  the  comprehensive  high  school  graduates,  found  their 
first  job  in  the  trade  for  which  they  had  been  traced  or  in  a 
closely  related  trade.  In  commenting  on  the  significance  of  this 
finding,  the  repor^t  states,  "If  the  graduate's  first  job  is  not  in 
the  trade  studied  or  in  a highly  related  trade,  the  chances  are 
hi^  that  he  will  never  enter  the  trade  or  a highly  related  trade. 

But  if  his  first  job  is  in  the  trade  or  a highly  related  trade,  the 
odds  are  great  that  he  will  stay  with  the  trade  or  an  allied  trade . " 
The  authors  attribute  the  observed  difference  to  the  fact  that  vo- 
cational schools  seem  to  give  their  graduates  more  help  in  job- 
finding than  do  teachers  and  counselorsin  comprehensive  higb  schools. 

-A  Word  About  Industrial  Arts  Education 

Before  we  leave  the  secondary  level,  it  might  be  well  to  men- 
tion the  relationship  between  industrial  arts  education  and  voca- 
tional education.  As  we  noted  earlier,  vocational  education  seeks 
to  develop  in  students  marketable  skills  so  that  they  may  take 
entry  jobs  after  completion  of  training.  Industrial  arts,  by  con- 
trast, considers  itself  pari  of  general  education  and  disavows 
training  for  a specific  vocation*  Its  emphasis  is  on  developing 
an  understanding  of  industry,  developing  consumer  values,  familiariz- 
ing the  student  with  materials  and  processes,  and  helping  him  ac- 
quire limited  skill  in  the  use  of  hand  tools  and  machines. 

At  the  junior-hi^-school  level,  industrial  arls  is  generally 
a req;uired  course  for  boys,  just  as  home  economics  is  for  girls. 

Boys  enrolled  in  industrial  arts  take  various  "shops"  which  expose 
them  to  a variety  of  experiences.  These  may  include  work  with  wood, 
metals,  plastics,  electricity,  drafting,  and  graphic  arts.  The 
student  acquires  some  skill  in  using  hand  tools  and  machines.  In 
the  course  of  the  program,  he  may  also  gain  some  insigiht  into  his 
own  interests  and  skills.  This,  in  turn,  may  help  him  to  make 
educational  and  vocational  decisions  later  on. 

I 
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At  the  hi^-school  level,  industrial  arts  tends  to  be  an 
elective.  In  addition  to  continuing  with  courses  which  he  started 
earlier,  the  student  may  be  able  to  take  work  in  new  areas  such  as 
auto  mechanics.  By  electing  a graduated  sequence  of  industrial 
arts  courses  over  several  years,  the  student  may  acquire  sufficient 

skin  to  take  a job  in  his  field  of  specialization.  This  phenome- 

> 

non  has  been  referred  to  as  "bootleg”  vocational  education.  Its 
existence  would  seem  to  indicate  that  for  some  students,  at  least, 
the  noiroal  channels  for  vocational  education  are  either  not  open  or 
are  perhaps  unattractive  because  of  rigid  program  requirements, 
separatism,  or  status  considerations. 

Post-High  School  Opportunities 

The  young  man  or  woman  leaving  high  school,  either  with  or 
without  a diploma,  has  never  had  such  a wide  choice  of  opportuni- 
ties as  exist  today  to  acquire  vocational  training.  In  years  past, 
if  a student  failed  to  take  advantage  of  vocational  programs  offered 
in  high  school,  his  opportunities  for  training  after  high  school 
were  extremely  limited.  Today,  in  many  sections  of  the  country, 
community  colleges,  junior  colleges,  and  technical  institutes^  (to 
s^  nothing  of  private  vocational  schools)  offer  a smorgasbord  of 
training  opportunities.  Even  comprehensive  high  schools  and  area 
schools  frequently  offer  late  afternoon  and  evening  courses  for 
out-of -school  youth  and  adults.  Vfliile  maiy  programs  are  selective 
and  thereby  excl-ude  the  low-ability  student,  others  tailor  their 
offering  to  this  heretofore  greatly  neglected  group. 


The  Opportunity  Center 

While  adult  programs  frequently  utilize  high  school  vocational 
training  facilities  outside  of  school  hours,  a number  of  communi- 
ties have  set  up  special  vocational  schools  for  adults.  One  of 
the  best  known  is  the  Einily  Griffith  Opportunity  Center  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  which  serves  over  30,000  adults  annually.  More  than  500 
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teachers  provide  instiniction  :ji  300  different  vocational  and  tech- 
nical co>3rses.  Most  courses  are  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of 
local  business  and  industry,  and  much  of  the  eq;uiptrient  found  in  the 
school  has  been  donated  by  industry.  Instruction  is  hi^ly  indivi- 
dualized. There  is  no  set  time  for  completing  a course,  nor  is  any 
sort  of  credit  given. 

The  educational  concept  exemplified  by  the  Emily  Griffith 
School  is  found  in  our  present-day  M^power  Training  and  Develop- 
’ment  Centers  which  are  federally  financed  under  the  joint  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  The  MDTA  programs  (inaugurated  in  1962)  serve 

I 

young  people  who  ?.re  unemployed  (or  underemployed)  and  adults  whose 
job  security  is  threatened  by  automation.  Most  MDTA  programs  are 
of  short  duration,  ranging  from  a few  months  to  as  long  as  a year. 
Their  goal  is  to  provide  the  individual  with  a marketable  skill  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

During  1964,  over  half  of  the  125,000  MDTA  trainees  were 
trained  for  seven  fields:  clerk-typist,  machine  tool  operator, 

nurses'  aide,  licensed  practical  nurse,  auto  mechanic,  welder,  and 
secretary.  The  remainder  were  distributed  over  a wide  range  of 
other  occupations,  including  cook,  waitress,  sewing  machine  operator, 
data  processing  equipment  operator,  small  appliance  repairman, 
janitor,  sheet  metal  worker,  shoe  repairman,  etc.  Originally,  the 
MDTA  provided  only  occupational  training,  but  when  it  was  discovered 
that  a lack  of  basic  skills  in  reading,  mathematics,  and  communica- 
tion were  barriers  to  job  training,  the  legislation  was  amended  (in 
1963)  to  include  basic  skills  training. 

Many  of  the  leaders  in  the  manpower  field  believe  that  skills 
centers  will  become  a permanent  feature  of  adult  education  in 
America.  They  point  out  that  rapid  changes  in  technology  will 
necessitate  retraining  of  adults  on  an  unprecedented  scale — an 
average  of  six  to-  eight  times  during  each  adult ' s working  life . 
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People  will  have  to  adjust  to  the  notion  that  old  skills  must  be 

updated  to  hold  a job  and  new  skills  acquired  as  a hedge  against  | 

technological  unemployment.  j| 

i \ 

i ^ 

j 

' j 

Post-Secondary  Vocational  Centers  j , 

i I 

Post-secondary  vocational  centers  are  another  emerging  pheno-  j 

menon  in  vocational  education.  In  essence,  they  are  regionalized  i 

training  facilities  analogous  to  area  vo'*’ational  schools.  However,  i 

their  major  emphasis  is  on  service  to  young  people  who  have  left  ! 

higih  school  and  to  adults  seeking  training  in  new  skills  or  up-  j 

grading  of  those  they  already  have . The  j .'Ogram  in  North  Carolina  ; I 

i \ 

will  serve  to  illustrate  how  such  a program  operates  and  to  describe  . j 

! i 

how  these  centers  may  evolve  into  technical  institutes  or  community 
colleges. 

In  1959j  North  Carolina  established  some  20  industrial  educa- 
tion centers  in  strategic  locations,  so  as  to  be  within  commuting 
distance  from  any  point  within  the  state.  The  centers  offered  a 
broad  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education — all  terminal 
in  nature.  In  addition  to  serving  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  ; 

the  centers  also  served  as  area  vocational  centers  for  secondary  | 

j 

schools  which  did  not  have  broad  programs  in  industrial  education. 

Juniors  and  seniors  from  such  schools  were  bussed  to  the  centers  | 

i 

for  vocational(not  technical)  courses.  * 

t 

[ 

In  1963,  the  North  Carolina  legislature  passed  a Community 

L 

College  Law,  providing  for  a state-wide  system  of  public  community 

I 

colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  industrial  education  centers. 

Educators  in  the  state  anticipate  that,  eventually.  North  Carolina 

I 

will  have  14  community  colleges,  10  technical  institutes,  and  10 
industrial  education  centers. 


The  gradual  transformation  of  many  of  these  North  Carolina 
industrial  education  centers  into  community  colleges  appears  to  be 
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a logical  development.  In  fact,  the  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employ- 
ment Research  recently  advocated  precisely  this  coio'se  of  action 
to  the  State  of  Michigan  as  the  best  way  to  meet  the  long-range 
education  needs  of  its  citizens.  (Smith,  Harold.  Education  and 
Training  for  the  World  of  Work,  p.  4). 

Technical  Institutes 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  defines  a technician  as  a 
"worker  who  directly  or  indirectly  supports  scientists  or  engineers 
in  designing,  developing,  producing,  and  maintsdning  the  machines 
used  in  our  scientific  and  engineering  efforts."  The  term  is  some- 
times used  rather  loosely  to  add  status  to  service-type  jobs.  Thus, 
an  air  conditioning  maintenance  man  may  also  be  called  a "technician." 

Educational  programs  for  engineering  technicians  are  accredited 
by  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Developnent . Technician 
training  places  less  emphasis  on  theory  than  does  the  training  of 
a graduate  engineer,  and  greater  emphasis  on  applying  principles 
from  the  fields  of  science  and  engineering  to  the  solution  of  tech- 
nical problems.  Preparation  for  technicians  stresses  college-level 
mathematics,  physical  science,  technical  knowledge  and  laboratory 
skills. 

Technical  institutes  are  only  one  of  the  kinds  of  institutions 

that  prepare  technicians.  Accredited  technician  programs  are  found 

in  many  community  and  junior  colleges,  in  area  vocational  schools, 

* 

and  in  some  four-year  colleges.  Because  acute  shortages  of  tech- 
nicians are  anticipated,  the . government  (through  HDEA)  has  encour- 
aged all  types  of  post-secondary  institutions  to  expand  their 
training  facilities  for  technicians. 

Community  College/Junior  College 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  community  college  and  the 
junior  college  are  destined  to  play  an  increasingly  important  role 
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in  American  education.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  were  no 
junior  colleges  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  In  1965,  there  were 
over  SOO,  enrolling  over  1,200,000  students.  One-fourth  of  all 
college  freshmen  in  the  United  States  are  now  found  in  junior 
colleges,  and  in  some  states  the  percentage  of  freshmen  in  junior 
colleges  may  be  as  high  as  80  percent  of  the  total.  Although  the 
'^transfer  function"  continues  to  dominate,  many  junior  colleges 
are  giving  increased  attention  to  tenninal  programs,  including 
technician  training. 

In  California,  where  there  are  now  over*  70  junior  colleges, 
the  two-year  college  has  a fifty-year  history  of  serving  a general 
education,  a transfer,  and  a vocational-technical  education 
function.  In  1962,  at  least  one-third  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
California's  junior  colleges  were  pursuing  occupationally-oriented 
programs.  The  range  of  offerings  varies  greatly  from  short,  con- 
centrated programs  to  the  full  two-year  program.  They  cover  vir- 
tually all  the  recognized  occupational  areas  that  can  be  prepared 
for  in  two  years  or  less.  At  some  of  the  larger  junior  colleges, 
such  as  Fullerton  Junior  College,  Los  Angeles  Trade  Technical 
College,  San  Francisco  City  College,  and  San  Diego  City  College, 

30  or  mors  occupational  curidcula  are  offered,  usually  encompassing 
applied  and  graphic  arts,  business  and  commerce,  horticulture  and 
forestry,  the  skilled  trades  and  crafts,  the  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing technologies,  health,  government,  recreation  and  other  services. 


Some  of  the  junior  colleges  in  Calif onaia  also  serve  high 
schools  in  their  areas  by  making  available  vocational  education 
facilities  for  the  use  of  eleventh  and  twelfth-grade  students  who 
are  transported  by  bus.  This  dual  use  of  the  junior  college  pro- 
vides for  a wider  variety  of  occupational  preparation  opportunities, 
for  greater  depth  of  specific  training,  for  more  expensive  equip- 
ment, and  for  .a  more  specialized  staff  than  would  be  possible  under 
other  arrangements. 


I 
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Br,  Wesley  Smith,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  in 
California,  acknowledges  the  impact  of  the  junior  college  on  voca- 
tional education  at  the  secondary  level.  He  states  thaii. 


The  availability  of  the  junior  college  has  without 
question  decreased  the  emphasis  upon  vocational 
education  programs,  other  than  agriculture  and 
homemaking  education.  As  an  increasing  nmber  of 
high  school  students  enter  junior  colleges,  it  be- 
comes convenient  for  them  to  dels^  specific  job 
preparation  for  job  entry.  This  tendency  is  bol- 
stered by  the  pressure  upon  the  high  school  curri- 
culum for  more  and  more  required  courses.  The 
tendency  is  further  supported' by  the  strategic 
ability  of  the  junior  college,  serving  a larger 
geographic  and  population  area,  to  provide  a wider 
arrsy  and  deeper  emphasis  of  occupational  curricula. 
The  tendency  is  also  supported  by  the  axiom  in 
vocational  education  that  specific  job  preparation 
is  best  accomplished  Immediately  prior  to  actual 
job  entry.  (Education  and  Training  for  the  World 
of  Work,  p.  99)"^ 


The  state  of  Florida  has  also  developed  a system  of  25  junior 
colleges  with  a high  degree  of  articulation  between  secondaiy 
schools  and  junior  colleges,  since  both  are  controlled  through  the 
County  BoasTds  of  Public  Instruction.  In  Dade  County,  for  example, 
students  m^  enroll  in  industrial  or  technical  programs  when  they 
are  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade,  knowing  that  they  can  gener- 
ally continue  their  training  at  the  junior  college. 


The  Miami-Dade  <Tunior  College  offers  the  typical  array  of 
academic  programs,  as  well  as  a variety  of  technical,  vocational, 
and  sub-professional  programs.  The  technical  courses  include 
aeronautics,  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration,  civil  engineering, 
construction,  data  processing,  electronics,  graphic  arts,  instrumen- 
tation, machine  drafting  and  design,  and  courses  in  industrial 
management  and  design.  These  offerings  are  not  considered  techni- 
cian training  courses.  Because  of  the  diffiCiJ-ties  so  frequently 
encountered  in  attempting  to  define  a technician,  the  courses  are 
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simily  intended  to  prepare  people  for  employment  in  technological 
occupations.  Credits  are  earned  for  these  courses,  but  no  particu- 
lar attention  is  given  to  their  transfer  value. 

Among  the  other  two-year  programs  offered  at  Mami-Dade  Junior 
College  are  those  which  prepare  students  in  fashion  design, 
mortuary  science,  nursing,  police  science  and  criminology,  radio- 
television technology,  recreational  leadership,  teachers'  aide, 
and  library  technical  aide.  In  addition,  the  catalog  lists  18 
certificate  programs  (21-32  credit  hours)  in  such  fields  as 
retailing,  merchandising,  probation  officer,  general  secretarial, 
general  drafting,  fashion  modeling,  court  reporting,  advertising, 
and  public  relations. 

Dr.  George  Mehalis,  Director  of  the  Technical,  Vocational,  and 
Sub-professional  Programs  at  Mami-Dade  Junior  College,  has  expressed 
the  viewpoint  that  the  community  college  should  be  highly  sensitive 
to  local  and  regional  needs.  As  if  to  demonstrate  his  conviction. 

Dr.  ?fehalis  is  currently  working  with  the  Director  of  the  Tropical 
Atlantic  Biological  Laboratory  in  Dade  County  to  develop  programs 
for  technicians  needed  in  the  field  of  oceanography — a newly-emerging 
occupational  field  in  the  Southern  coastal  states.  Marine  biologi- 
cal aides  will  assist  scientists  in  making  routine  observations 
and  measurements,  collecting  specimens,  and  making  chemical  analyses. 
Dr.  I^halis  also  envisages  programs  in  marine  mechanics,  marine 
architecture,  hydrography,  ichtlyology,  marine  chemistry,  marine 
hydromechanics,  and  oceanographic  instrumentation. 


To  meet  the  need  of  Mami-based  airlines  for  commercial 
pilots,  a career  pilot  program  was  launched  about  a year  ago  at 
Mami-Dade  Junior  College.  This  two-year  program  leads  to  an 
associate  in  science  degree  and  a commercial  pilot's  license.  It 
prepares  the  student  for  employment  with  the  airlines  or  as  a cor- 
poration pilot.  The  ground  school  and  flying  phase  of  the  program 
are  contracted  with  commercial  flight  operators  under  well-defined 
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specifications  as  to  type  and  age  of  planes,  qualifications  of  in- 
structors, and  compliance  with  FAA-  standards.  The  total  cost  of  the 
program' to  the  student  (including  the  commerical  pilot's  license) 
is  sibovit  $2700. 

These  specific  illustrations,  drawn  from  junior  college  pro- 
grams in  two  states,  cannot  do  justice  to  the  great  diversity  found 
among  such  institutions  or  from  state  to  state.  They  do  suggest, 
however,  how  deeply  such  institutions  have  become  involved  in  pre- 
paration of  skilled  perso3inel — over  and  above  their  role  as  trans- 
fer institutions.  However,  the  transfer  role  continues  to  domi- 
nate. According  to  Grant  Ve3in  in  Man.  Education,  and  Work  (p.  88), 
at  the  present  time,  only  about  25  percent  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  junior  colleges  are  pursuing  vocationally-oriented  programs,  and 
maiy  of  these  students  change  over  to  academic  programs. 

Apprentice  Training 

Apprenticeship  programs  have  long  been  a basic  method  of  ac- 
quiring- occupational  competence.  Its  present  form  c chines  class- 
room instniction  with  on-the-job  application.  Most  apprenticeships 
run  between  two  and  four  years,  but  some  last  as  long  as  eight 
years.  There  is  always  a formal  agreement  covering  a definite 
period  of  time  which  binds  the  employer  to  provide  training  in  re- 
tiuti  for  work  from  the  apprentice.  Where  a collective  bargaining 
relationship  exists,  the  union  is  an  equal  participant  with  manage- 
ment in  the  apprenticeship  program. 


The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeships  in  the  Department  of  Labor  lists 
some  300  apprenticeable  skills  and  technical  occupations.  In  1963, 
the  Bureau  had  formal  knowledge  of  about  160,000  apprenticeship 
agreements,  but  acknowledged  that  the  total  number  in  existence 
might  be  double  that  figure.  Each  year,  about  60,000  apprentices 
complete  their  'training  and  enter  the  labor  force.  However,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  estimate  that,  on  the  average,  520,000 
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skilled  workers  must  be  added  to  the  labor  force  annually  to  meet 
the  needs  of  industry.  It's  clear  that  if  the  need  is  to  be  met, 
the  vast  majority  of  America's  skilled  workers  will  have  to  acquire 
their  occupational  proficiency  either  on  the  Job  or  in  school. 

Unfortunately,  apprenticeship  programs  have  been  "blighted" 
by  mamy  different  types  of  discriminatory  practices.  While  the 
unions  wo\ild  probably  contend  that  limiting  the  number  of  appren- 
tices is  necessary  to  maintain  the  quality  of  training,  there  are 
others  i^o  would  argue  that  such  restrictions  are  introduced  to 
maintain  an  artificial  scarcity  of  skilled  workers  in  certain 
fields.  In  many  unions,  applicants  i^o  are  not  related ^to  a union 
member  are  effectively  barred  from  getting  the  training  they  de- 
sire. Members  of  minority  groups  have  also  been  excluded,  fre- 
q;uently  through  the  use  of  tests  which  have  nothing  vdiatever  to  do 
with  the  individual's  capacity  to  learn  the  Job.  Although  some 
unions  count  the  time  spent  in  vocational  school  toward  the 
apprenticeship  requirement,  others  do  not.  One  hears  reports  that 
frequently  students  who  enter  apprentice  training  after  completing 
a vocational  course  in  the  same  field  are  required  to  re^jeat  the 
courses  they  have  already  taken — sometimes  in  the  same  institution. 
Another  complaint  concerns  the  apprentice  programs*  disregard  for 
previous  training  and  e3q>erience.  For  example,  students  who  have 
completed  four  years  in  intensive  training  in  printing  and  the 
graphic  arts  may  be  put  througji  the  same  apprentice  program 
(starting  with  the  most  menial  tasks)  as  the  novice  with  no  prior 
experience. 

Grant  Venn,  in  Man.  Education  and  Work,  p.  105,  observes  that. 


...the  often  lengthy  period  of  indenture  nms  counter  to 
the  grain  of  independence  in  contemporary  youth  and  there 
is  the  suspicion  that  the  training  and  economics  of  the 
program  leave  something  to  be  desired.  Apprenticeship 
in  this  country  is  increasingly  incongruous.  The  whole 
program  is  long  overdue  for  a thorough  evaluation  and 
overhaul. 


\ 
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Private  Vocational  Schools 


IiOvejoy*s  Vocational  School  Guide  (1965)  lists  over  9000  public 
and  private  schools  that  offer  training  for  over  200  careers, 
skills,  and  trades — from  baseball  umpire  to  occupational  therapist. 
Maj^  of  the  schools  are  public  vocational-technical  schools,  junior 
colleges,  community  colleges,  and  technical  institutes.  However, 
1059  are  private  schools  which  train  for  various  trades  and  tech- 
nologies; 1286  train  for  white-collar  jobs  in  business;  846  train 
for  barbering  and  beauty  parlor  work;  and  917  train  pilots  and  air- 
line personnel. 


- In  view  of  the  training  opportunities  available  in  publicly- 
supported  institutions,  one  might  wonder  why  there  are  so  many 
privately-operated  vocational  schools.  Nobody  really  knows  ^at 
factors  cause  students  to  enro^  in  private  vocational  schools,  but 
the  lack  of  availability  of  publicly-supported  facilities  is  likely 
to  be  a prime  consideration.  One  might  inquire  as  to  how  many  of 
these  youngsters  wanted  to  take  training  in  fields  not  included  in 
the  local  school  program;  or  where  a program  was  available,  what 
proportion  couldn't  gain  acceptance  at  the  time  they  wanted  to  take 
the  training.  Undoubtedly,  seme  of  those  who  find  their  way  to 
private  schools  are  students  who  took  general  or  academic  courses 
in  high  school  and  then  discovered  that  the  better  jobs  available 
to  them  required  specific  skills  training. 


In  studies  conducted  by  the  Specialty-Oriented  Student 
Research  Program  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Dr.  Kenneth  Hoyt  and 
his  associates  have  found  that  a major  attraction  of  the  private 
vocational  school  is  the  clear  relationship  between  instruction  and 
the  job  to  be  learned.  When  asked,  "What's  the  biggest  difference 
between  this  and  other  schools  you  have  gone  to  in  the  past?"  over 
half  of  the  students  typically  check  the  alternative,  "Here  we 
study  only  what  we  need  to  know."  Apparently,  these  students  see 
no  point  in  the  general  education  content  of  their  school  e^qperience. 
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Hoyt  reports  that  frequently  students  who  withdrew  from  learning 
while  they  were  in  high  school  become  highly  motivated  model  stu- 
dents in  the  occupationally-oriented  environment.  He  says  coun- 
selors and  former  teachers  find  the  transformation  almost  beyond 
belief. 

School  counselors  have  frequently  been  criticized  for  not 
knowing  about  vocational  training  opportunities  beyond  high  school, 
eaqpecially  about  the  offerings  of  the  private  vocational  school. 
According  to  Hoyt,  counselors  and  vocational  educators  are  suspi- 
cious of  private  schools — ^probably  because  of  a tendency  for  some 
private  schools  to  make  exaggerated  claims  about  their  training 
and  to  promise  placement  opportunities  which  do  not,  in  fact, 
exist. 

One  of  the  difficulties  facing  the  counselor,  should  he  wish 
to  discuss  a private  school  with  a student,  is  the  lack  of  reliable 
data  about  the  school,  especially  if  it  is  located  in  another 
community.  He  is  understandably  suspicious  of  descriptive  bro- 
chures prepared  by  the  school  itself.  Yet,  he  rarely  has  access 

to  other  sources  of  information.  Feedback  from  former  students  is 

\ 

likely  to  be  fragmentary,  and  there  is  a danger  that  he  may  place 
too  much  weigiht  on  a single  favorable  (or  unfavorable)  report. 

Accreditation  of  private  vocational  schools,  like  the.  schools 
themselves,  is  a variable  matter.  Some  "accrediting"  groups  re- 
present a conscientious  attempt  to  establish  and  maintain  standards. 
Others  are  little  more  than  a list  of  schools  that  have  paid  a fee 
to  be  included.  There  is  no  central  accrediting  group  recognized 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  for  privately-operated 
training  institutions.  Therefore,  such  lists  are  largely  ineffec- 
tive in  meeting  the  needs  of  counselors  for  information  regarding 
the  work  of  such  institutions. 


M 
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One  would  think  that  as  more  public  institutions  are  estab- 
lished to  serve  the  vocational  training  needs  of  high  school  youth 
and  adults,  the  number  of  private  schools  might  decrease,  but  this 
is  unlikely.  All  signs  point  to  a burgeoning  demand  for  specialty 
training,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  public  agencies  will  ever  1 " able 
to  offer  all  the  different  types  of  courses  or  be  able  to  ac  apt 
all  those  who  wish  to  enroll.  However,  the  emergence  of  training 
alternatives  such  as  junior  colleges  and  MDTA — which  have  heretofore 
not  existed — ^may  have  an  effect  on  the  private  schools'  ability  to 
stay  in  btisiness.  In  the  long  run,  the  greatest  asset  of  the  pri- 
vate school  may  be  flexibility — ^the  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of 
changing  technology  and  the  ability  to  accept  the  student  when  he 
is  ready  to  enter  training. 


The  Job  Corps 


The  Job  Corps  was  established  as  a major  weapon  in  the  War  On 
Poverty,  Its  goal  is  to  increase  the  employability  of  youth,  16-21, 
who  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work.  The  Job  Corps  operates  two 
types  of  programs — one  type  at  conservation  centers,  the  other  in 
urban  centers. 


The  conservation  centers  are  located  on  or  near  federal 
lands  where  conservation  work  is  required.  Corpsmen  re- 
ceive basic  education,  along  with  a wide  range  of  ex- 
peirience  to  fit  them  for  conservation-type  jobs.  Centers 
range  in  size  from  100  to  250  men. 


The  urban  centers  have  been  described  as  large  residential 
vocational  schools,  operated,  under  contract,  by  private 
corporations  and  nonprofit  organizations  (e.g.,  universi- 
ties, y.M.C.A.s).  When  fully  implemented,  the  programs 
at  each  urban  center  will  accommodate  between  600  and 
2000  young  men.  The  centers  for  women  will  be  smaller 
(250  to  1000). 


The  target  population  for  the  Job  Corps  is  the  estimated 
1,200,000  youth  who  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work.  As  of 
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January,  1966,  there  were  about  17,000  youth  in  the  Job  Corps,  with 
plans  calling  for  a total  of  around  40,000  by  July  1,  1966. 


Although  much  has  been  written  about  the  Job  Corps,  there  has 
been  relatively  little  discussion  of  the  implications  that  this 
program  may  have  for  education  and  for  society.  To  bring  about 
such  a dialogue,  the  National  Committee  on  anployment  of  Youth  (a 
nonprofit  social  action  agency)  invited  several  leaders  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  meet  with  a small  group  of  leaders  concerned  with  youth 
employment  problems.  A summary  transcript  of  the  discussions, 
conducted  over  a two-day  period,  is  printed  in  the  winter,  1966, 
issue  of  the  Amerxcan  Child,  The  transcript  provides  some  unusual 
insists  into  the  Job  Corps,  Most  of  the  observations  which  follow 
are  drawn  from  this  report. 


The  Job  Corps  recruits  young  people  with  a promise  to  provide 
t.raAni-ng  that  will  lead  to  a good  job.  Whether  or  not  the  Job 
Corps  will  be  able  to  place  all  its  graduates  in  good  jobs  is  one 
of  the  problems  that  is  worrying  some  p ople.  They  see  bitterness 
and  dfsillusionment  developing  in  the  young  people  who  pub  forth 
great  effort  to  get  training  only  to  discover  it  was  all  to  no 
avail.  In  the  discussion  held  with  the  NCEP  group.  Dr.  Lewis  Kigen, 
Associate  Director  of  the  Job  Corps,  observed  that  about  one-third 
’ of  the  corpsmen  are  Negro  and  that,  in  general,  these  had  higher 
capability  than  the  white  corpsmen.  He  noted  that,  ’’The  white  boy 
with  the  same  skills  as  these  better  Negro  boys  doesn't  get  to  the 
Job  Corps.  He  gets  a job.  The  Negro  ends  up  in  the  Job  Corps." 


Because  getting  corpsmen  placed  in  jobs  has  become  an  all- 
important  goal,  tremendous  pressures  seem  to  be  placed  on  the  stu- 
dents by  staff  members,  especially  at  the  urban  centers,  Robert 
Schrank,  Director  of  the  Youth  Work  Corps,  Mobilization  for  Youth 
an  New  York  City,  observed,  "If  you  take  the  position  that  they 
are  all  going -to  get  jobs  they  are  trained  for  and  then  you  begin 
not  to  deliver,  the  impact  on  the  kids  will  be  fantastic,"  The 


Job  Corps  is  tiding  to  prevent  this  from  happening  by  planning  its 
job  training  in  occupations  where  labor  shortages  exist  or  are  an- 
ticipated. However,  no  one  knows  for  sure  if  the  economy  will  be 
able  to  absorb  all  Job  tor^^s  graduates. 

The  program  at  Camp  Kilmer  is  considered  by  the  Job  Corps  to 
be  one  of  the  best  in  operation.  It  is  operated  under  an  $11.5 
million  dollar  contract  with  Federal  Electric,  a subsidiary  of  IT&T. 
There  are  about  1300  young  men  at  Kilmer,  using  about  150  buildings— 
most  of  them  in  a sad  state  of  disrepair.  However,  the  vocational 
training  facilities  are  the  most  modern  obtainable.  Presently,  the 
camp  offers  instruction  in  automotive  mechanics,  office  machine 
operation,  offset  printing,  driver  training,  cooking  and  baking, 
welding,  body  repair,  mechanical  drafting,  carpentry,  plumbing, 
upholstery,  painting,  appliance  repair,  and  a number  of  other 
specialties. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  about  the  program  at 
Kilmer.  A group  of  consultants  from  Rutgers  has  charged  that 
Federal  Electric  was  operating  the  center  along  authoritarian  lines, 
and  that  the  staff  has  no  understanding  of  the  life-stylos  of  youth 
who  had  grown  up  in  a poverty  culture.  Dr.  Schrank  (of  Mobilization 
for  Youth)  observed  that  "The  academic  program  at  Kilmer  is  as  bad 
as  most  training  schools  for  boys.  Half  the  kids  were  sleeping;,  the 
other  half  were  indifferent,  and  teachers  were  droning  on  and  on 
with  no  involvement.  They  simply  had  not  won  the  kids  either  to 
the  subject  or  to  themselves."  He  also  noted  that  there  was  very 
little  relationship  between  the  academic  curriculum  and  the  voca- 
tional trainirxg  material.  Schrank  feels  that  the  vocational  in- 
structors at  Kilmer  are  doing  an  excellent  job.  "The  kids  are  very 
much  involved  in  their  training,  and  that's  generally  a good  sign." 

Apparently,  the  top  echelon  in  the  Job  Corps  is  concerned  with 
the  tremendous  variability  found  at  the  different  centers.  While 
they  feel  that  centers  run  by  private  industry  are  far  better  than 
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those  run  by  nonprofit  organizations,  they  are  not  altogether  satis- 
fied with  the  results  they  are  getting.  Recently,  invitations  were 
extended  to  major  educational  publishers  to  bid  On  contracts  to  de- 
velop instructional  packages  in  various  vocational  areas.  The  pro- 
spectus listed  seven  occupational  clusters:  automotive,  clerical, 

ciilinary  arts,  conservation,  general  construction,  maintenance,  and 
medical. 

There  is  some  concern  among  people  in  the  social  welfare  field 
about  the  impact  of  the  Job  Corps.  "Will  the  setting  up  of  parallel 
institutions  encourage  the  schools  to  do  a better  job,"  they  ask, 

"or  will  it  give  them  an  excuse  not  to  handle  the  youth  most  in  need?" 
Some  educators  who  visit  Job  Corps  installations  are  struck  by  the 
fact  that  these  were  the  same  youngsters  who  had  quit  their  schools. 
Yet,  two  out  of  three  are  willing  to  stick  it  out  in  the  Job  Corps. 
Many  of  these  youngsters  seemingly  had  little  ability  when  they  were 
in  school.  Many  of  them  are  showing  signs  of  growth  and  development 
in  a remarkably  short  time.  Why?  Research  is  certainly  need  to 
answer  this  question.  One  factor  may  be  the  residential  nature  of 
the  Job  Corps  Centers,  which  remove  students  from  environments  and 
influences  that  may  discourage  attention  to  school  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  instructional  program  itself  may  be  responsible,  for  tra- 
ditional  institutions  seem  to  have  done  relatively  little  to  change 
their  instructional  patterns  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ciilturally  de- 
prived, the  unmotivated,  and  the  disaffected. 
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criticism  OF  VOCATIONAL  KOUCAIION 

Diiring  the  Congressional  hearings  on  the  Vocational  Education 
kct,  several  articles  highly  critical  of  vocational  education  were 
read  into  the  record.  One^  hy  Sylvia  Porter^  called  vocational 
education  "a  national  scandal"  for  failing  to  address  itself  to  the 
needs  of  jobless  youth  and  for  fostering^  instead^  "archaic  farm 
and  home  economics  courses."  (Chicago  Daily  News.  April  10,  1963). 
Edward  T.  Chase,  writing  in  Harper's  Magazine  (April,  1963 ),  en- 
titled his  article  "Learning  to  be  Unemployable."  He,  too,  was 
highly  critical  of  the  emphasis  given  to  home  economics  and  voca- 
tional agriculture  and  charged  that  "vo-ag"  was  a sacred  cow  in 
Washington,  largely  because  of  the  successful  lobbying  efforts  of 
the  AVA.  In  a Look  article.  Senior  Editor  George  B.  Leonard  asked, 
"Are  we  cheating  29  million  students?"  He  stressed  the  fact  that 
most  high  schools  cater  to  students  who  will  go  on  to  finish  college 
and  neglect  the  vast  majority  who  will  not . 

Congressman  Brademas,  after  quoting  extensively  from  these 
articles,  asked  an  administration  witness,  Mr.  Wilbur  Cohen, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  comment 
on  "these  rather  widespread  and  sweeping  criticisms."  Mr.  Cohen's 
reply  included  the  following  statement;  "I  think  that  some  of 
those  statements  in  there  might  be  exaggerated,  nevertheless,  I 
would  have  to  agree  that  they  are  correct  in  substance." 

(Hearings,  p.  663). 

In  the  spring  of  1963,  the  Panel  of  Consultants,  headed  hy 
Benjamin  Willis,  Superintendent  of  Chicago  Schools,  issued  its  long- 
awaited  report  vnder  the  title  Education  for  a Changing  World  of 
Work.  The  panel  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  idiile  roughly  80 
percent  of  students  do  not  go  on  to  complete  four  years  of  college. 
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only  13  percent  of  the  15  to  19-year-age  group  are  enrolled  in  vo- 
cational education  at  the  secondary  level. 

— Three  out  of  10  will  not  even  finish  high  school.  ('TiJhat 
has  the  school  done  to  prepare  these  dropouts  to  earn  a 
living?") 

— Of  the  7 who  finish  high  school,  3 will  not  go  to  college. 

('*What  will  these  three  do  to  earn  a living?  How  well  pre- 
pared are  they  to  hold  jobs  or  to  manage  a home  and  family?") 

■ — Of  the  remaining  4 students  who  do  enter  college,  only  2 will 
get  baccaulaureate  degrees.  ("What  are  the  en^loyment  prospects 
of  the  two  who  do  not  complete  college"  Are  they  equipped  to 
earn  a living?") 


Limited  availability  and  wide  variation  of  training  opportunities 
were  major  concerns  of  the  panel.  A special  study  of  six  states  revealed 
that  although  two-thirds  of  the  schools  offered  one  or  more  vocational 
programs,  90  percent  did  not  offer  any  trade  and  industrial  courses, 
and  nearly  95  percent  did  not  offer  courses  in  distributive  education. 

A bright  spot  in  the  study  was  the  finding  that  80  percent  of  the  schools 
offered  training  in  office  occupations  and  that  one-third  of  all  students 
take  such  courses — some  vocationally,  others  for  personal  reasons  (e.  g., 
so  that  they  can  type  their  English  themes). 


However,  the  panel  found  that  vocational  education  in  urban  areas 
was  falling  far  short  of  the  need.  Vocational  enrollments  of  high-school- 
age  youth  in  large  cities  amounted  to  only  18  percent,  of  ^ich  only  8 
percent  were  taking  trade  and  industrial  courses.  The  panel  was  also 
critical  of  the  way  instruction  was  organised.  "High  schools  have  failed 
to  provide  basic  training  for  groups  of  occupations.  Limiting  instruction 
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to  single  occupations  reduces  the  scope  of  the  school's  program."  j 

The  report  indicated  that  federal  aid  had  not  been  available  to  ] 

I 

support  the  development  of  instruction  for  groups  or  clusters  of  j 

occupations — a feature  which  it  considered  highly  desirable.  j 

I 

I 

The  failure  of  vocational  educators  to  be  more  sensitive  to  \ 

I 

supply  and  deroand  factors  in  the  labor  force  was  also  mentioned,  j 

as  was  the  failure  of  schools  to  train  youth  for  emerging  occupa-  | 

tional  areas.  Inadequacies  of  guidance  and  placement  services  j 

came  in  for  considerable  criticism,  .is  well  as  the  lack  of  uni- 

: 

formity  among  states  in  methods  of  following  up  students  to  collect 
data  job  placement.  Research  in  the  vocational  area  was  charac- 
terized as  "sporadic,  uncoordinated,  and  chiefly  directed  toward  j 

program  operations.  Preparation  of  teachers  and  of  instructional 
materials  was  described  as  "lagging  far  behind  the  need." 

i 

Nor  did  the  report  limit  itself  to  in-achool  youth.  Con- 
siderable emphasis  was  given  to  the  importance  of  making  more 
widely  available  both  full  and  part-time  training  of  young  people 
and  adults,  the  broadening  of  curriculum  offerings,  the  removal 
of  legislative  restrictions,  and  the  closer  coordination  of  job 
training  with  the  needs  of  local  businesses  and  industiy. 

While  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Willis  report  are 
embodied  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963?  there  is  some 
controversy  as  to  how  much  influence  the  report  had  on  Con- 
gressional opinion.  The  report  had  been  consisted  in  November, 

1962.  However,  the  full  text  had  not  been  seen  by  key  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  as  late  as  April  30,  1963 — 
the  day  on  which  public  hearings  were  concludedl  (Hearings , p.  631). 

Douglas  Kliever,  reviewing  the  histoiy  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  expressed  the  viewpoint  that  "...few 
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congressmen  who  apposed  vocational  education  were  converted.  Many 
of  those  who  did  favor  vocational  education  were  not  impressed  by 
the  study.”  He  concludes,  however,  that  the  report  ”was  not  useless. 
First,  it  became  the  visible  point  for  initiating  recommendations  for 
a new  vocational  education  program.  Second,  and-  related  to  the  above, 
it  became  a source  of  propaganda  for  the  advocates  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. Third,  parts  of  the  Panel's  recommendations  were  incorporated 
into  the  original  administration  proposal."  (p.  15). 

As  finally  enacted,  the  new  law  provided  support  for  training  in 
any  occupation  vdiere  there  was  reasonable  eoq>ectation  of  employment, 
including  business  and  office  occupation  and  technician  training  pro- 
grams. The  legislation  also  provides  for  training  and  retraining  of 
out-of-school  youth  and  adult  workers,  work-stuc^  programs  for  those 
'idio  need  to  work,  and  increased  support  for  guidance  and  cotmseling. 

IVo  provisions  of  the  act  are  of  special  significance: 

(1)  At  least  three  percent  of  each  state's  allotment  must  be 
spent  for  ancillary  services,  including  training  and  super- 
vision of  teachers,  development  of  instructional  materials, 
and  evaluation  of  programs. 

(2)  Ten  percent  of  the  total  sum  appropriated  each  fiscal  year 
must  be  set  aside  for  research  and  for  experimental,  de- 
velopmental, and  pilot  programs.  Since  the  appropriation 
for  1967  will  be  $225,000,000,  the  sum  available  for  research 
will  be  $22.5  million. 


However,  control  of  vocational  education  programs  continues  to 
reside  in  state  and  local  agencies  under  leadership  idiich,  in  many 
areas,  is  philosophically  committed  to  the  separatist  tradition. 
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Bigger  vocational  programs  may  emerge,  but  th^  may  be  no  more  ac- 
cessible or  attractive  to  hi^  school  youth  than  were  the  plder 
programs . A wider  range  of  courses  may  be  offered,  but  to  take 
them  may  require  students  to  make  the  same  sort  of  premature  (and 
often  irreversible)  judgments  that  they  were  forced  to  make  in 
the  past. 

Criticism  of  Vocational  Education  in  Nassau  County  QJew  York) 

A commission  recently  surveyed  the  state  of  vocational  and 
special  education  in  Nassau  County.  The  majority  report  endorsed 
the  traditional  approach.  However,  a vigorous  minority  report. 
Preparing  Youth  for  the  World  of  Work«  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  adequacy  of  existing  programs.  A few  observations  from 
the  minority  report  (based  in  part  on  a follow-up  study  of  l600 
vocational  and  non-vocational  graduates)  will  suggest  some  of  the 
areas  of  concern. 


Item:  The  great  majority  of  all  jobs  available  to  high  school 

graduates  do  not  call  for  any  specific  training  at  the  high- 
school  level.  Thw  skills  can  be  learned  best  on  the  job. 

Jfeiiy  of  the  jobs  that  reqtxire  a good  deal  of  special  knowledge 
or  training  can  be  learned  only  on  the  job. 


Item:  Access  to  an  entry  .job  is  often  determined  by  factors  that 

ignore  previ<us  high  school  training.  In  the  selection  of 
apprentices,  nearly  as  many  non-vocational  as  vocational  high 
school  graduates  were  accepted  (570  versus  6?0).  Further, 
over  one-third  of  the  vocational  school  graduates  idio  became 
apprentices  entered  crafts  totally  different  frcm  the  area  in 
vhxch  they  were  trained  in  school.  Finally,  industrial  organi- 
zations (such  as  the  New  York  Telephone  Compary)  tend  to  select 
trainees  on  the  basis  of  aptitude  test  results  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  previous  training. 


Item:  Because  of  seniority  requirements  and  other  regulations,  pre- 

eng)Ioyment  training  may  offer  no  clear  advantage*  The  young 
worker  with  such  training  may  have  to  wait  just  as  long  as  any 
other  worker  in  order  to  move  up  to  a skilled  classification. 

For  example,  Kew  York  City  provides  vocational  training  for 
merchant  seamen.  However,  when  the  young  man  goes  to  sea,  he 
is  employed  in  an  \mskilled  category — ordinary  seaman.  He  can 
work  his  way  up  to  a skilled  rating  by  taking  Coast  Guard  ex- 
aminations, but  not  \mtil  he  has  had  three  years  of  employment 
as  an  ordinary  seaman.  Buring  that  same  period,  a yo\mg  man 
without  any  previous  experience  can  acquire  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  Coast  Guard  examinations.  In  short,  the  pro- 
motional sequence  is  such  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  the 
pre -employment  training. 

Note:  The  New  York  Times  (April  15,  1966)  reported  the  gradu- 

ation of  15  West  Virginians  from  the  Harry  Lundeberg  School  of 
'Seamanship  in  Brooklyn.  Each  youth  had  undergone  60  days  of 
intensive  training  in  basic  seamanship  at  the  school,  thereby 
qualifying  as  ordinary  seamen  aboard  an  American  merchant  ship. 
The  project  was  developed  by  the  Seafarers*  International  Union 
and  the  West  Virginia  Labor  Federation  as  part  of  the  anti- 
poverty program.  According  to  the  Times,  each  gradxiate  "quali- 
fies for  preferential  hiring  aboard  vessels  under  contract  to 
SIU"  and  "can  look  forward  to  earning  about  $500  a month." 

The  minority  report  urges  that  high  schools  avoid  asking  students 
to  make  a premature  commitment  to  any  one  program.  They  feel  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  offering  courses  with  broad  content  during  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  grades,  each  of  which  begins  preparation  for  a large 
range  of  occupations.  Students  who  wished  to  prepare  for  employment  in 
a specific  occupation  would  then  take  courses  with  narrower  content. 
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However,  the  variety  of  courses  available  might  be  greatly  augmented 
by  arranging  for  students  to  take  their  specialized  training  at  a 
skills  center,  area  vocational  school,  community  college,  or  through 
a cooperative  education  program. 

Public  Education  Association  Viewpoint 

The  Public  Education  Association,  a citizens ' organization  vdiich 
undertakes  studies  and  seeks  to  bring  about  iii5)rovements  in  public 
education  in  New  York  City,  has  been  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  ex- 
isting pattern  of  vocational  education  in  New  York  City  for  some  time. 
It  has  repeatedly  urged  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  to  re- 
evaluate and  modi^  its  present  approach  to  vocational  education. 

A key  recommendation  of  the  PEA  is  that  New  York  City  develop  a 
single  system  of  high  schools  with  a basic,  but  flexible,  cixrriculum 
to  replace  the  present  dual  system  of  distinct  academic  and  vocational 
high  schools.  Because  of  rapid  advances  in  technology,  they  believe 
that  many  of  the  vocational  high  schools  are  no  longer  suitable  for 
preparing  workers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  business  and  industry. 
Th^  recommend  that  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  provide 
a comprehensive  education  program  that  will  provide  a foundation  for 
the  development  of  skills.  To  this  end,  the  PEA  would  encoixrage 
students  to  defer  training  in  specific  vocational  skills  until  the 
twelfth  grade,  or  preferably  until  after  the  student  leaves  high 
school.  It  is  the  PEA'S  view  that  workers  trained  in  a single  vo- 
cational skill,  vdthout  the  benefit  of  a broad  program  of  general 
education,  will  have  increasing  difficulty  adapting  to  the  changing 
labor  market.  The  job  training  available  at  the  post -secondary  level 
is  of  more  value  (s^s  the  PEA)  than  that  which  can  be  obtained  in 
secondary  schools,  even  under  optimum  conditions. 
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To  assist  high  school  students  in  making  occupational  choices, 

, PEA  also  recommends  that  vocational  exploratory  courses  be  offered 

* 

to  provide  students  with  information  about,  as  well  as  direct  ex- 
perience with,  a variety  of  employment  fields. 

In  urging  that  vocational  programs  be  provided  within  the  context 
of  a comprehensive  high  school,  the  PEA  is  also  advocating  removal  of 
present  barriers  which  make  it  almost  impossible  for  a student  to  trans- 
fer from  an  academic  high  school  to  a vocational  high  school  or  vice 
versa.  A single-system  high  school,  says  the  PEA,  will  permit  greater 
flexibility  in  scheduling  and  allow  for  shifts  in  program  "as  a student *s 
interests  change  or  a professional  evaluations  of  his  performance  and 
potential  call  for  a reorientation  of  his  study  program."  The  deferring 
of  training  in  specific  and  advanced  Job  skills  until  after  high  school 
will  add  flexibility  to  the  program. 

Rigid  time  requirements,  such  as  three  years  of  half-time  shop 
experience,  says  the  PEA,  should  be  eliminated  con^letely.  They  also 
urge  that  vocational  programs  occupy  only  as  much  time  in  shop  work  as 
is  necessary  to  con^lete  the  purposes  of  each  specific  course.  Finally, 
the  PEA  urges  that  skills  centers  be  created  mainly  to  provide  training 
for  post-high-school  youth  and  adults . However,  students  who  lack  the 
ability,  interest,  or  motivation  to  take  vocational  training  after  high 
school  could  also  attend  the  skills  center  for  part  of  the  school  day 
to  acquire  a marketable  skill  prior  to  leaving  high  school* 

For  a more  detailed  discussion  of  the  PEA  criticisms  and  recom- 
mendations, see  Reorganizing  Secondary  Education  in  New  Tork  City 
and  The  Secondary  School  Program  in  Hew  York  City,  available  from 
the  Public  Education  Association,  20  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  Tork  18, 
New  York. 
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THE  NEW  LOOK  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Nobody  really  knows  idiat  the  new  look  will  be.  To  some,  it  is 
no  more  than  the  old  look  transferred  to  a new  setting:  the  skills 

center,  the  community  college,  or  the  Job  Corps  training  center.  To 
others,  it  connotes  the  greater  use  of  programmed  materials,  in- 
cluding computer-centered  teaching,  and  better  use  of  audio-visual 
devices,  such  as  sound  films,  tapes,  and  closed  circuit  TV.  There 
are,  however,  a number  of  projects  under  way  (or  being  contemplated) 
that  could  have  far-reaching  iB5)lications  for  the  future  of  vocational 
education. 

Training  for  "Occupational  Clusters” 

In  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  a group  of  behavioral  scientists  from 
the  American  Institute  for  Research  is  working  with  the  vocational 
educators  to  design  a new  type  of  curriculum,  tailored  to  fit  a new 
concept  of  vocational  preparation.  Called  Project  ABLE,  the  principal 
goal  of  the  effort  is  to  demonstrate  the  increased  effectiveness  of 
instruction  derived  explicitly  from  analysis  of  behavior  on  the  job. 

Eleven  job  families  are  being  analyzed  to  determine  specifically 
what  people  actually  do  on  the  job  and  what  skills  and  knowledge  th^ 
need.  The  areas  being  studied  are: 


1.  Electromechanics 

7.  Computer  data  processing 

2.  Metals  and  machines 

3.  Health  occupations 

3*  Power  mechanics 

9.  Graphic  and  commercial 

4*  General  woodworking 

arts 

5 . General  piping 

10,  Home  economics 

6.  Foods  preparation 

11.  Business  education 

Within  each  of  these  areas,  the  researchers  are  endeavoring  to 
establish  a training  sequence  which  parallels  the  hierarchy  of  jobs 
within  the  family  in  such  a way  that  a student  will  have  entry  level 
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skills  for  some  Job  no  matter  where  he  exits  from  the  curriculum. 

For  example^  the  student  in  the  metals  and  machines  course  will 
learn  simple  machine  operations^  the  use  of  tools^  etc.  that  will 
qualify  him  for  an  operative  Job  in  a factory.  Thus,  the  level  of 
Job  for  which  a student  is  certified  will  depend  upon  the  time  he 
spends  in  the  course  and  on  his  rate  of  progress. 

The  curriculum  and  methodology  which  finally  emerge  from  this 
project  may  serve  to  turn  vocational  education  aw^  from  its  present 
preoccupation  with  rather  narrow  Job  skills,  and  focus,  instead,  on 
broad  clusters  of  skills.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  equip  the  indi- 
vidual to  cope  more  effectively  with  the  changing  technology  he  will 
encounter  during  his  vocational  career. 

The  Richmond  Plan 

A somewhat  different  "look"  for  vocational  education  emerges 
when  the  focus  shifts  from  providing  specific  Job  preparation  to  the 
implementation  of  a broad  program  of  basic  education  within  a vo- 
cational context.  The  so-called  Richmond  Plan  (pioneered  by  Marvin 
Feldman  while  he  was  at  Cogswell  Polytechnical  College  in 
Francisco)  emphasizes  the  interrelatedness  of  knowledge  and  manages 
to  integrate  academic  subjects  with  subjects  of  an  applied  nature. 

Feldman  says  that  he  began  to  experiment  in  this  area  because 
he  was  disturbed  by  the  attitude  of  some  teachers  at  Cogswell  toward 
students  who  were  not  performing  satisfactorily.  In  an  effort  to 
"salvage"  these  students,  Feldman  persuaded  a group  of  colleagues  to 
modify  their  instructional  techniques  so  that  academic  subjects  were 
taught  as  an  integral  part  of  applied  (technical)  courses.  He  found 
that  in  this  modified  teaching  environment,  students  blossomed,  a- 
chieved  far  beyond  anyone's  expectations,  and  developed  academic 
skills  in  addition  to  technical  skills. 
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With  a grant  from  the  Bocenber^  Foundation,  Feldman  endeavored 
to  apply  the  same  principles  to  secondary  education,  specifically 
in  the  schools  of  Richmond,  California.  The  criteria  for  admission 
into  his  experimental  program  i^s  that  the  students  had  to  be  doing 
failing  work  in  at  least  two  subjects  but  still  possess  reasonable 
skill  in  reading.  Discipline  cases  were  not  excluded. 

The  main  feature  of  the  program  is  the  dovetailing  of  technical 
and  academic  subjects.  ®hop  and  laboratory  programs  are  used  to 
dramatize  the  relationship  between  theory  and  practice.  Team  teachir^g 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  project.  Teachers  from  various  disciplines 
are  trained  during  a summer  workshop  and  work  closely  throughout  the 
year  to  coordinate  classroom,  laboratory,  and  shop  experience.  For 
^ example,  if  the  subject  of  heat  is  being  taught  in  a physics  class, 
the  math  class  will  cover  appropriate  equations  5 the  lab  work  will 
involve  the  conducting  of  heat  experiments;  and  the  English  class  will 
call  for  oral  and  written  repo;  ^s  on  the  subject. 

Feldman  s^s  the  students  vho  had  heretofore  been  problems  and 
poor  learners  were  turned  into  hard-working,  highly  motivated  students, 
interested  in  their  academic  as  well  as  their  technical  subjects. 
Because  of  the  encouragement  and  guidance  these  students  receive,  most 
of  them  go  on  to  two-year  post-high  school  technical  programs,  and 
some  conplete  their  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering.  Feldman 
states  that  even  students  who  do  not  go  beyond  high  school  are  better 
prepared  to  take  Jobs  in  industry  or  to  qualify  for  apprenticeship 
training  because  they  have  mastered  fundamental  academic  skills  as 
well  as  performance  skills. 

The  Richmond  Plan  is  being  extended  to  ten  other  high  schools  in 

the  Bay  area  and  to  a number  of  schools  in  Michigan,  and  a variant  of 

« 

the  Richmond  Plan  is  being  conducted  in  several  other  San  Francisco 
area  schools . Four  New  York  City  high  schools  have  also  been  experi- 
ment'* ng  with  their  own  versions  of  the  Richmond  Plan.  These  demon- 
stration projects  will  provide  some  clues  as  to  tow  generalizable  the 
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Richmond  approach  is.  They  will  help  to  answer  the  question,  "Will 
it  work  in  other  situations?'* 


The  MIT  Vocational  Education  Project 


A group  of  nearly  100  educators  meeting  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  during  the  summer  of  1965  concluded  that 
nothing  short  of  a major  overhaul  c ^ instru».i;ional  methods,  tech- 
niques of  teacher  preparation,  and  school  orgainzation  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  young  people  who  must  learn  to  adapt  to  the  rapidly 
changing  demands  of  our  technological  society. 

The  educators  who  reached  this  conclusion  had  been  assembled  fay 
Professor  Med  Frank,  a physicist  who  had  played  an  important  role  in 
transforming  physics  education  at  the  secondary  level.  The  MIT  Summer 
Stuc^,  as  it  was  ca3»Led,  addressed  itself  to  the  question:  What 

pattern  of  education  will  best  prepare  American  youth  for  satisfying, 
useful,  gainful  work  at  the  teimnation  of  formal  schooling? 


In  examining  the  mai^  facets  of  the  problem,  the  group  concluded 
that  present-day  schools  were  not  taking  full  advantage  of  the  built- 
in  motivation  that  stems  from  the  desire  of  young  people  to. do  things. 
They  recommended  the  development  of  new  curricular  materials  and  in- 
structional materials,  beginning  at  the  junior-high-school  level. 

In  contrast  to  the  traditional  approach,  with  its  dependence  on  the 
written  and  spoken  word,  the  new  pattern  (applicable  to  all  students) 
would  utilize  the  potential  of  experimental  and  investigative  activity 
as  a springboard  to  the  acquisition  of  skills,  understanding,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ability  to  think. 


Recognizing  that  their  educational  revolution  called  for  new 
methods  and  materials,  as  well  as  skillful  administration,  the  group 
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£l1so  recommended  changes  In  teacher  preparation,  the  creation  of  a 
national  system  of  mlti-purpose  educational  centers,  and  the  es~ 
tablishment  of  institutes  of  educational  management  patterned 
after  the  best  schools  of  business  and  industrial  management* 

Th^  also  recognised  that  students  living  in  deprived  areas 
faced  many  unique  problems*  To  help  overcome  some  of  the  accumu- 
lated educational  deficit,  they  recommended  special  transitional 
programs  which  would  stress  work-study  courses  to  help  these 
youngsters  acquii'e  basic  education  and  ready  entry  into  gainful 
employment*  A final  recommendation  concerned  the  strengthening 
of  apprenticeship  programs  and  the  creation  of  internships  in 
state  and  local  goverrmiental  agencies*  The  aim  of  these  programs 
would  be  to  continue  education  as  well  as  to  generate  transferable 
skills  * 

It  is  unlikely  that  anyone  will  quarrel  with  either  Frank's 
or  Feldman's  desire  to  devise  ways  to  make  education  more  meaningful 
for  students  who  do  not  respond  to  traditional  approaches*  One  may 
wish  to  ask,  however,  whether  what  they  are  proposing  is  an  adequate 
substitute  for  vocational  education.  In  reality,  the  suggested  ap- 
proaches do  not  represent  direct  vocational  training*  Instead, 
their  major  aim  is  in  helping  more  students  find  meaning  and  satis- 
faction in  their  academic  experience  so  that  they  leave  school  better 
equipped  to  undertake  vocational  training  and  better  prepared  to  face 
the  demand  for  people  who  can  adapt  to  change*  Anything  that  can 
contribute  to  this  goal  will  indeed  be  making  a significant  contri- 
bution to  vocational  education* 
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UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

This  report  is  open-ended.  It  was  prepared  to  provide  back- 
ground information  for  the  Trustees  and  Officers  as  they  consider 
vrtiat  the  ETS  role  migjiit  be  in  the  field  of  vocational  education. 

The  author  makes  no  claim  for  con^leteness.  Indeed^  each 
preliminary  probe  into  seme  facet  of  vocational  education  has 
invariably  exposed  new  areas  for  exploration.  Much  remains  to  be 
done.  Topics  which,  of  necessity,  had  to  be  dealt  with  cursorily 
must  be  re-examined  in  greater  depth.  New  areas  must  also  be 
explored:  research  under  way  at  the  major  vocational  education 

centers,  existing  tests  and  testing  practices,  training  activities 
in  industry  and  in  the  armed  forces. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  continuing  studies  are  directed 
toward  action.  Significant  problcjms  and  critical  issues  must  be 
identified  and  delineated.  Only  then  can  practical  approaches  be 
formulated,  evaluated,  and  Implemented. 

If  the  ETS  program  in  vocational  education  is  to  be  vital  and 
meaningful,  exploration  in  this  area  must  continue  in  the  years 
ahead  and  remain  perennially  "unfinished  business." 


L 
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To  compile  information  concerning  the  labor  force  for  use  in  curriculum  development  for  area  vocational 
schools,  questionnaires  were  obtained  from  119  of  157  firms  in  the  san^le.  Expansions  of  obtained  data  to  the 
universe  of  mideastern  Oklahoma  indicated  an  increase  of  6.4  percent  in  nonfarm  employment  from  June  1967  to 
June  1969.  By  June  1972,  an  increase  of  12.7  percent  was  anticipated.  Alt  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  industry 
divisions  should  experience  growth  in  both  the  2-  and  5-year  spWis.  The  greatest  percentage  increase  Is 
expected  to  occur  in  the  mining  industry.  The  largest  absolute  change  is  forecast  for  government.  Sales  Jobs 
should  experience  the  largest  percent  advance  of  the  major  occupational  groups.  Greatest  opportunity  for 
employment  is  indicated  for  Jcros  falling  within  the  professional -technical -managerial  occupational  group.  The 
largest  mideastern  Oklahoma  occupational  categories  in  June  1967,  in  order  of  size  were,  sales  clerk,  nurse 
aide-orderly,  elementary  teacher,  secondary  teacher,  cook,  commodity  salesman  and  sales  person,  general  office 
clerk,  waitress  or  waiter,  secretary,  and  heavy  equipment  operator.  The  relative  ranking  of  these  occupations 
was  expected  to  remain  approximately  the  same  over  the  next  5 years.  Tables  and  colored  illustrations  present 
the  data  in  detailed  form.  For  a listing  of  related  reports  see  VT  007  425.  (DM) 
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PREFACE 


B The  most  important  resource  of  an  area  is  its  people.  Therefore,  infor- 

mation and  data  concerning  composition  of  that  part  of  the  population  in  the 
labor  force  is  of  vital  importance.  This  study  was  conducted  by  the  Oklahoma 
Employment  Security  Commission  \mder  a grant  from  the  State  Department  of  Vo- 
cational-Technical Education.  The  project  was  designed  to  determine  current 
I and  future  manpower  needs  by  industry  division,  major  occupational  group  and 

selected  occupations. 

I The  State  Department  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  was  particularly 

concerned  with  the  compilation  of  such  information  for  use  in  curriculum  de- 
i velopment  for  new  area  vocational  schools  as  prescribed  under  the  Vocational 

' Education  Act  of  1963.  Prospective  employers,  existing  business  establish- 

ments and  educational  institutions,  as  well  as  numerous  agencies  and  other  or- 
ganizations, are  also  interested  in  the  skills  and  overall  characteristics  < T 
the  labor  force.  This  is  especially  true  in  Oklahoma,  a state  which  has  ex- 
! perienced  accelerated  growth  in  the  past  few  years  and  where  manifold  oppor- 

t\mities  for  further  development  exist. 

r 

Through  an  effort  to  provide  information  to  local  leaders,  data  were  com- 
I piled  for  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa,  as  well  as  nine 

; other  geographic  regions.  This  detailed  release,  pertaining  to  the  Mid-Eastern 

Oklahoma  Region,  is  the  third  of  a series  being  prepared  from  the  survey. 

: 

\ We  are  indebted  to  employers  for  their  consideration  and  cooperation  in 

\ supplying  the  necessary  information.  In  addition,  various  private  and  govern- 

[ mental  agencies  and  organizations,  such  as  chambers  of  commerce,  provided  as- 

I sistance.  Finally,  we  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Dr,  Francis  Tuttle, 

[ Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  and  to  mem- 

: bers  of  his  staff  for  their  assistance  and  suggestions  throughout  the  course 

of  the  study. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


This  study  of  Mid-Eastern  Oklahoma  was  developed  from  information  provided 
by  respondents  in  a sample  of  157  firms.  Usable  information  was  received  from 
119  establishments,  or  75.8  percent  of  those  surveyed#  Data  obtained  from 
those  firms,  when  expanded  to  represent  the  universe,  indicated  that  nonfarm 
wage  and  salary  employment  in  Mid-Eastern  Oklahoma  should  reach  35j920  by  June 
1969,  an  increase  of  2,170,  or  6.4  percent,  from  the  June  1967  figure.  Fur- 
ther analysis  revealed  that  five  years  from  the  survey  date,  such  employment 
can  be  expected  to  reach  38,050,  an  increase  of  12.7  percent. 

According  to  surveyed  employers,  all  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  industry  di- 
visions should  experience  growth  in  both  the  two-  and  five-year  spans.  Great- 
est percentage  increase  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  mining  industry.  The  lar- 
gest absolute  change,  however,  is  forecast  for  government.  Employment  in  this 
category  is  expected  to  expand  from  9,920  at  this  writing  to  10,590  in  June 
1969.  Projections  to  June  1972  call  for  further  expansion  to  11,370  govern- 
ment jobs.  Significant  numerical  advances  should  also  occur  in  service,  whole- 
sale-retail  trade,  and  manufacturing. 

Significant  growth  is  also  projected  for  the  major  occupational  groups. 
Specifically,  sales  jobs  should  experience  the  largest  percent  advance.  The 
greatest  absolute  increase  is  expected  to  develop  in  the  professional-techni- 
cal-managerial occupational  group.  Such  jobs  are  expected  to  increase  from 
8,364  in  June  1967  to  8,970  in  June  1969  with  a 13.5  percent  increase  fore- 
cast for  1972.  Jobs  within  this  classification  should  reach  9,493  by  the  end 
of  the  five-year  period.  At  present,  greatest  opportunity  for  employment  is 
indicated  for  jobs  falling  within  this  occupational  group.  All  industry  di- 
visions reported  significant  numbers  of  professional-technical-managerial  jobs. 
However,  the  greatest  number  of  such  jobs  were  found  in  government. 

The  largest  single  Mid-Eastern  Region  occupation  in  June  1967  was  that 
of  sales  clerk,  with  1,649  jobholders.  Following  that  occupation,  ranked  in 
order  of  size  according  to  1967  figures,  were  nurse  aide-orderly;  teacher, 
elementary;  teacher,  secondary;  cook  (including  institutional  cook);  sales- 
man and  salesperson,  commodities;  clerk,  general  office;  waitress  or  waiter; 
secretary;  and  heavy  equipment  operator.  For  the  most  part,  foi*ecast  infor- 
mation ^om  surveyed  employers  indicated  notable  growth  in  these  occupations 
with  the  ranking  to  remain  approximately  the  SEuiie  over  the  next  five  years. 
For  complete  information.  Table  6 in  the  Appendix  lists  the  net  additional 
needs  of  all  occupations  surveyed  in  Mid-Eastern  Oklahoma. 
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ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MID-EASTERN  REGION 


The  Mid-Eastern  Region  of  Oklahoma,  as  defined  for  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  is  a 5,434  square  mile  area,  including  Adair,  Cherokee,  Haskell,  McIn- 
tosh, Muskogee,  Okmulgee,  Sequoyah  and  Wagoner  Counties,  Together,  these  eight 
counties  form  a rou^ly  rectangular-shaped  area  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
state  of  Arkansas  and  stretching  westward  for  approximately  100  miles  through 
Mid-Eastern  Oklahoma. 

Rich  in  colorful  history,  this  section  of  Oklahoma  was  formerly  settled 
during  the  decade  of  1830  to  1840.  Within  this  time  span.  President  Andrew 
Jackson  initiated  a "removal  program"  whereby  he  asked  Congress  for  legislation 
to  erase  all  occupancy  of  the  Indian  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
This  removal  program  led  directly  to  the  settlement  of  the  Mid-Eastern  Region 
by  the  Creek,  Choctaw  and  Cherokee  Indian  tribes.  The  northeastern  section 
of  the  region  was  occupied  by  the  Cherokees.  It  was  here  in  the  county  now 
carrying  the  tribal  name  that  the  Cherokee  Indians  found  an  end  to  their  his- 
toric "Trail  of  Tears".  The  city  of  Tahlequah  was  founded  and  established  as 
the  Cherokee  national  capital. 

Haskell  County,  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  Mid-Eastern  Region, 
is  in  an  area  that  was  once  a part  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  while  the  western 
half  of  the  region  was  originally  a part  of  the  Creek  Nation. 

Many  Oklahoma  historical  "firsts"  occurred  in  this  region.  The  Indian 
Journal . located  at  Eufaula  in  McIntosh  County,  is  the  oldest  surviving  news- 
paper in  the  State  of  Oklahoma . It  was  first  published  in  Muskogee  in  1 876  as 
a Creek  tribal  organ.  The  original  Oklahoma  State  Fair,  now  held  annually  in 
Oklahoma  City,  can  be  traced  to  Tahlequah  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  There,  in 
the  l870*s,  annual  national  fairs  were  held  where  fanners,  ranchers  and  house- 
holders showed  farm  products,  livestock,  crafts  and  handiwork. 

The  climate  of  the  entire  Mid-Easterr.  Region  can  be  typified  by  the  weather 
conditions  of  the  centrally  located  city  of  Muskogee.  The  weather  is  general- 
ly temperate  with  mild  winters  and  occasional  snow  and  sleet  which  usually  stays 
on  the  ground  for  no  more  than  a day  or  two.  Rainfall  is  fairly  evenly  distri- 
buted throughout  the  year  except  for  slightly  heavier  amounts  in  the  early 
springtime.  Annual  precipitation  is  40  to  43  inches,  including  about  six  inches 
of  snow.  The  average  annual  relative  humidity  is  approximately  69  percent. 

The  region's  topograpl:^  varies  considerably  from  east  to  west.  The  ex- 
treme eastern  counties  of  Adair  and  Sequoyah  contain  an  extension  of  the  Ogark 
Mountains.  These  foothills  of  the  Ozarks  extend  roughly  into  the  eastern  one- 
third  of  the  region.  Although  covered  with  an  abundancfe  of  scrub  timber,  these 
hills  produce  very  little  marketable  lumber.  With  few  exceptions,  from  east 
to  west,  the  land  gradually  flattens  from  the  rough,  wooded,  hilly  terrain  of 
the  east  to  the  low  rolling  plains  of  the  west.  In  the  western  two-thirds  of 
the  region,  there  is  very  little  forestation.  Tree  growth  is  primarily  re- 
stricted to  skirting  the  streams  and  rivers  which  traverse  the  area. 
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An  outstanding  feature  of  the  entire  Mid"Eastem  Region  is  the  vast  water 
development  programs  either  completed,  under  construction,  or  planned  for  the 
future.  Lake  Eufaula,  one  of  the  largest  man-made  lakes  in  the  nation,  has 
its  entire  northern  half  in  McIntosh  County  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the 
region.  Much  of  Fort  Gibson  Reservoir  is  contained  within  the  boundaries  of 
Wagoner  County  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  region.  To  the  south  and 
east  in  Cherokee  and  Sequoyah  Counties  is  Lake  Tenkiller.  Greenleaf  Lake  in 
Muskogee  County,  although  somewhat  smaller  than  the  three  previously  mentioned 
bodies  of  water,  is  a popular  recreational  spot  for  Oklahomans  as  well  as  out- 
of-State  visitors. 

All  of  these  lakes  offer  excellent  recreational  facilities  to  the  increas- 
ing number  of  vacationers  discovering  the  natural  beauty  of  this  section  of 
Oklahoma.  In  addition  to  their  sporting  and  recreational  value,  the  three 
major  lakes  are  to  be  utilized  in  connection  with  the  Arkansas  River  Naviga- 
tion Project  scheduled  for  completion  in  1970.  This  project,  when  completed, 
will  bring  about  vast  changes  in  the  economic  outlook  for  the  entire  State  of 
Oklahoma,  and  this  region  in  particular. 

After  completion  of  the  Arkansas  River  project,  the  movement  of  barges 
will  be  possible  from  the  Mississippi  River  northwest  up  the  Arkansas  River, 
pi^ssing  near  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  into  Oklahoma,  progressing  close  to 
Muskogee  and  terminating  near  Catoosa,  a few  miles  from  Tulsa.  Completion  of 
this  gigantic  engineering  endeavor  will  require  the  establishment  of  two  large 
facilities,  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  and  Webbers  Falls  Reservoirs,  primarily  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Mid-Eastern  Region. 

The  Arkansas  River  flows  diagonally  from  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Mid- 
Eastern  Region,  passes  through  its  heart  and  exits  at  its  southeast  comer, 
thus  making  every  city  along  its  route  a potential  inland  seaport.  The  over- 
all project  will  provide  a means  of  low  cost  transportation  to  the  nation* s 
seaports*  This  project  alone  will  significantly  enhance  the  prospects  for  at- 
tracting new  industry  to  the  Mid-Eastern  Region  and  also  will  encourage  expan- 
sion of  the  industries  already  located  in  the  area. 

In  addition  to  the  low  cost  water  transportation  soon  to  be  available  in 
this  region,  the  area  also  has  a good  highway  system.  Interstate-40,  now  under 
construction,  will  cross  the  region  from  east  to  west.  It  is  open  to  public 
traffic  at  present  with  the  exception  of  a fifty-mile  section  between  Checotah 
in  McIntosh  County  and  Sallisaw  in  Sequoyah  oounty.  Work  on  this  section  is 
under  way  with  completion  date  indefinite  at  this  writing.  The  region  is  also 
served  by  U.S*  Highways  266  , 62,  64  and  69^  as  well  as  anetworkof  State  high- 
ways. Every  county  in  the  region,  with  the  exception  of  Cherokee  County,  has 
railroad  service.  Public  air  transportation  for  the  area  is  ^entered  in  Mus- 
kogee with  daily  flights  connecting  with  major  airlines  in  Tulsa. 

The  census  of  I960  revealed  the  population  of  the  Mid-Eastern  Region  to 
be  184,851.  Distributed  by  race,  80  percent  was  Caucasian,  with  the  remaining 
20  percent  comprised  primarily  of  Indians  and  Negroes.  The  region  has  experi- 
enced a 23  percent  decrease  in  population  since  the  decennial  census  year  of 
1940.  This  downward  trend  in  population  started  with  the  depression  of  the 
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TABLE  I 


REGIONAL  POPULATION  BY  COUNTY 


COUNTY 

POPULATION 

July 

19671^ 

April 
1960  A/ 

PERCENT  CHANGE 
April  I960 
to 

July  1967 

PERCENT 
DtSTRI  BUTION 

July  1967 

Total 

189,000 

184,851 

2.2 

100.0 

Adotr 

14,000 

13,112 

6.8 

7.4 

Cherokee 

20,000 

17,762 

12.6 

10.6 

Ho&kelt 

9,300 

9,121 

:;.o 

4.9 

McIntosh 

12,700 

12,371 

2.7 

6.7 

Muskogee 

61,200 

61,866 

- 1.1 

32.4 

Okmulgee 

35,800 

36,945 

- 3.1 

18.9 

Sequoyoh 

20,800 

18,001 

15.5 

11.0 

Wogoner 

15,200 

15,673 

- 3.0 

8.1 

3/  Okiaboma  Pot^ufaiion  Estimates^  Okiahoftut  EmPioyment  Secttritv  Commissiorh  PJovember,  19$7* 

fi  f . ... 


2/  V,  S.  Census  of  PoPafatton  1960.  Oklahoma  PC  ll)‘38At 


1930's,  continued  through  the  1940^s  and  ended  in  the  late  1950*s.  Technolo- 


gical advances  in  all  fields  of  agriculture,  coupled  with  the  mechanization  of 
equipment  and  consolidation  of  farms,  have  been  largely  responsible  for  this 
population  loss. 


With  agricultural  employment  diminishing,  many  area  residents  found  it 
necessary  to  migrate  outside  the  region  to  the  more  urbanized  areas  of  the 
State  and  nation.  This  was  in  keeping  with  the  rural-to-in*ban  trend  over  the 
country  in  the  past  few  decades.  During  the  late  1950's,  out-migration  from 
the  region  slowed  somewhat  and,  since  1960,  a gradual  increase  in  population 
has  taken  place.  July  1967  total  population  for  the  Mid-Eastern  Region,  as 
estimated  by  this  Agency,  was  189,000,  a 2.2  percent  increase  over  the  I960 
census  figure. 


For  Juine  1967,  the  civilian  labor  force  of  the  Mid-Eastern  Region  total- 
ed 57,230.  Of  this  figure,  some  5,120  persons,  or  8.9  percent,  were  jobless. 
Total  employment,  at  52,110,  included  12,330  agricultin*al  jobholders  and  6,030 
in  the  domestic  service-self  employed-unpaid  family  worker  group.  The  remain- 
ing major  category,  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  workers,  stood  at  33,750  with  con- 
siderable employment  in  manufacturing,  trade  and  government.  Projections  made 
in  this  study  include  only  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  v/orkers. 


Muskogee  County,  located  in  the  geographic  center  of  the  region,  had  a 


total  estimated  population  of  61,200  in  July  1967.  This  represented  approxi- 
mately 32  percent  of  the  entire  Mid-Eastern  Region's  population.  The  city  of 
Muskogee,  with  an  estimated  1967  count  of  38,600  which  ranked  it  seventh  in 
the  State,  was. by  far  the  largest  city  in  the  region.  1/ 


1/  Oklahoma  Population  Estimates.  Oklahoma  Employment  Secin*ity  Commission, 

T^lEIaEOTtia'lJr^f^r~T^77 
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FIGURE  II 

LABOR  FORCE  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION 
MID  EASTERN  REGION 
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Muskogee  serves  as  a manufacturing,  wholesale-retail  trade  and  service 
center  for  a vast  agricultural  area.  Because  of  the  large  amount  of  truck 
farming  in  the  area,  food  processing  is  an  important  component  of  total  manu- 
facturing. In  addition,  oil  field  equipment  is  produced  there.  Other  manu- 
facturing activities  include  glass  plants,  canning  factories,  rare  metal  pro- 
cessing as  well  as  paper  box  and  apparel  production.  Muskogee  County  is  also 
important  in  wholesale-retail  trade.  For  the  Mid-Eastern  Region,  almost  50 
percent  of  all  such  jobs  are  in  this  county. 

Although  Muskogee  County  is  the  hub  of  economic  activity  in  the  Mid-East- 
ern Region,  other  counties  have  important  local  and  areawide  industries  and 
facilities. 

Okmulgee  County,  with  almost  36,000  residents,  is  second  in  population  in 
the  Mid-Eastern  Region.  Its  two  major  cities,  Okmulgee  and  Henryetta,  have  a 
number  of  large  industrial  firms  . In  addition,  a vocational-technological 
school,  offering  a wide  curriculum  of  courses,  is  located  in  Okmulgee.  In 
1967,  that  facility,  Oklahoma  State  Tech,  graduated  more  than  800  skilled  tech- 
nicians, many  of  whom  remained  and  were  employed  in  the  Mid-Eastern  Region. 

Sequoyah  County,  in  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  region,  like  most 
rural  areas  of  Oklahoma,  has  had  to  face  the  problem  of  transition  from  an  ag- 
riculturally based  economy  to  the  more  job-producing  activities  of  nonfarm 
industry.  Adjacent  to  thecityof  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas,  Sequoyah  County  is  in- 
cluded in  the  metropolitan  area  of  that  city,  Jfeny  Sequoyah  County  workers 
are  employed  in  Ft.  Smith  while  maintaining  their  residence  in  Oklahoma. 

Sallisaw,  the  county  seat  of  Sequoyah  County,  has  been  active  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  county  as  a lucrative  site  for  new  industry  locations.  This 
promotion  has  led  to  the  recent  announcement  of  plans  for  a #25,000,000  uranium 
plant  which  will  eventually  provide  employment  for  approximately  300  persons. 

Other  counties  in  the  Mid-Eastern  Region  have  faced  economic  problems  not 
unlike  those  of  Sequoyah,  Adair,  Cherokee,  Haskell,  McIntosh  and  Wagoner  Coun- 
ties all  have  unemployment  rates  above  the  State  and  national  averages.  At 
present,  all  of  these  counties  are  heavily  dependent  on  federal.  State  and  local 
government  activities  for  thrir  economic  stability.  As  a result,  government 
workers  account  for  almost  44  percent  of  all  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  employ- 
ment in  these  five  counties.  • This  is  considerably  above  the  regional  average 
of  government  employment,  some  30  percent.  Northeastern  State  College  at  Tah- 
lequah  in  Cherokee  County,  with  over  5,000  students,  contributes  a sizable 
portion  of  the  government  employment. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Arkansas  River  Navigation  Project  in  sight, 
much  optimism  is  held  for  industrial  development  of  the  Mid-Eastern  Region. 
First,  those  counties  which,  until  now,  have  been  slow  in  their  economic  de- 
velopment should  make  significant  progress;  secondly,  counties  which  have  al- 
ready made  substantial  industrial  advances  should  receive  an  additional  boost, 
not  only  from  new  industrial  location,  but  also  from  expansion  of  those  firms 
already  located  within  the  region. 
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CURRENT  EMPLOMNT  AND  FORECAST  FOR  MJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS 


NonfaiTH  wage  and  salary  employment  in  Mid-Eastern  Oklahoma  should  reach 
35,920  by  June  1969,  an  increase  of  2,170,  or  6.4  percent  from  the  June  1967 
figure.  Five  years  from  the  date  of  the  study,  such  employment  can  be  expec- 
ted to  climb  to  3^,050,  a gain  of  12.7  percent,  thus  providing 4 j 300  new  jobs. 
Growth  should  be  experienced  in  all  industry  divisions  in  both  the  two-  and 
five-year  spans.  These  figures  are  thought  to  be  conservative  as  they  fail 
to  provide  for  employment  of  new  firms  that  might  be  established  in  the  region 
over  the  next  five  years.  One  example  of  this  is  the  development  of  new  manu- 
facturing endeavors  which  were  announced  for  the  region  after  completion  of 
the  field  work  for  this  study.  The  projections  do,  however,  reflect  schedul- 
ed cutbacks.  Information  for  the  survey  was  also  gathered  from  firms  which, 
by  mid-1967,  had  announced  plans  to  locate  in  the  region  but  had  not  begun 
operations. 


Mining  activities  include  the  extraction  of  minerals  occurring  naturally: 
solids,  such  as  coal  and  ores;  liquids,  such  as  crude  petroleiamj  and  gases, 
such  as  natural  gas. 

The  mining  industry  of  the  Mid-Eastern  Region  recorded  fewer  employees  in 
June  1967  than  did  any  of  the  other  seven  major  industry  divisions.  With  440 
workers,  mining  accounted  for  only  1.3  percent  of  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  em- 
ployment. It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that  over  the  two-  and  five- 
year  forecast  periods,  mining  is  expected  to  show  a larger  percent  increase 
than  any  other  industry.  By  June  1969,  total  mining  employment  should  advance 
by  3S.6  percent,  thus  reaching  6IO  jobs.  This  figure  should  climb  to  66O  by 
1972  — an  increase  of  one-half  over  the  June  1967  total. 


The  petroleum  as  well  as  stone,  sand  and  gravel  segments  of  the  mining 
industry  should  remain  fairly  level  in  employment.  The  imusually  large  per- 
cent of  increase  should  come  about  primarily  as  a result  of  new  coal  mining 
operalfions  in  the  region.  The  first  undergroimd  coal  mining  activity  to  be 
initiated  since  World  War  II  recently  started  operations  in  Haskell  County. 
The  low-cost  transportation  and  abundant  water  supply  to  be  provided  by  the 
Arkansas  River  Navigation  Project  were  prime  factors  in  the  location  of  this 
operation.  These-  advantages,  plus  the  huge  untapped  deposits  of  coal  (esti- 
mated by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  be  55  billion  tons  for  the 
State),  should  insure  a steady  increase  in  mining  employment  over  the  next  few 
years.  However,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  even  thou^  an  impressive  50 
percent  increase  in  mining  jobs  is  expected  over  the  five-year  pro  jection  per- 
iod, the  mining  industry  as  a whole  will  still  command  probably  no  more  than 
two  percent  of  the  total  wage  and  salary  employment  of  this  region. 

Construction 

Construction  reported  a total  working  force  of  1,S20  in  Jime  1967.  Two- 
and  five-year  forecasts  call  for  slight  absolute  increases  to  1,880  in  1969 
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and  1,910  in  1972.  While  having  a slight  numerical  gain  over  the  two-  and 
five-year  spans,  construction  employment  should  decline  relatively  when  com- 
pared with  the  other  industry  divisions.  In  J\me  1967,  it  commanded  5.4  per- 
cent of  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  employment.  By  1969,  this  percentage  should 
drop  to  5*2  percent  and  decline  further  to  5*0  percent  by  1972. 

Considerable  government  construction  in  the  region  is  exerting  a large 
influence  on  employment  in  this  industry  division  at  present.  Extensive  high- 
way construction  and  repair  is  being  undertaken  throughout  the  region.  In  ad- 
dition to  highway  construction,  several  individual  Arkansas  River  pro  jects  are 
at  various  stages  of  completion.  These  contracts  cause  wide  fluctuations  in 
construction  employment  over  the  short  run;  however,  in  the  long  run,  this  in- 
dustry division  should  maintain  a slight  but  steady  growth  to  keep  pace  with 
the  expanding  economy. 


Manuf a ctur in  g 


With  a total  employment  of  6,980  in  June  1967,  manufacturing  for  the  re- 
gion ranked  third  in  total  employment  of  all  the  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  in- 
dustry divisions.  Slightly  more  than  20  percent  of  all  such  workers  were  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing.  A 5.3  percent  increase  is  forecast  for  1969j  bring- 
ing total  expected  employment  to  7,350.  June  1972,  this  figure  should  reach 
7,880,  an  advance  of  12.9  percent  for  the  five-year  span. 

More  than  half  of  all  manufacturing  employment  for  the  region  was  center- 
ed in  Muskogee  County.  Other  counties  with  a significant  number  of  factory 
jobs  were  Adair  and  Okmulgee.  These  three  areas  accounted  for  over  90  percent 
of  the  manufacturing  employment  in  the  region. 

An  important  portion  of  the  total  manufacturing  in  the  region  is  food  pro- 
cessing. Some  seasonal  as  well  as  yearly  variation  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
canning  industry;  however,  food  processing  as  a vhole  is  diversified  enougli 
in  the  region  to  maintain  a fairly  stable  level  of  employment  throughout  the 
year  with  a long-run  upward  trend  in  motion. 


Public  Utilities 


Employment  in  the  broad  category  of  public  utilities,  which  also  includes 
transportation  and  communications,  was  2,000  in  June  1967.  By  1969?  public 
utilities  employment  should  increase  only  slightly,  0.5  percent,  to  2,010  and 
five  years  hence  should  reach  2,070,  or  a 3*5  percent  advance  over  the  1967 
figure.  Although  ranking  fifth  in  total  employment  of  the  eight  industry  di- 
visions, public  utilities  is  forecast  to  have  less  growth,  both  absolute  and 
percentage,  than  any  of  the  other  groups.  This  stability  is  to  be  expected 
in  public  utilities  employment.  Technological  advances,  particularly  in  the 
communication  field,  have  allowed  the  public  utilities  industry  to  increase 
its  services  to  keep  oace  with  an  expanding  population  and  economy  while  main- 
taining a relatively  steady  level  of  employment. 
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Vfholesale-Retail  Trade 

Second  only  to  government  in  total  employment,  the  wholesale-retail  jade 
division  utilized  a total  of  7,540  jobholders  during  June  1967.  V/hile  main- 
taining its  second  position  in  nonfarm  vraige  and  salary  employment,  trade  is 
expected  to  showgainsof  5.2  and  9*9  percent  over  the  wo-  and  five-year  fore- 
cast periods.  At  these  rates  of  expansion,  total  wholesale-retail  trade  jobs 
will  reach  7,930  by  1969  and  increase  further  to  8,290  five  years  from  the  sur- 
vey date. 

Increased  emphasis  on  the  convenience  of  ’’one-stop"  shopping  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  outlying  shopping  areas.  New  marketing  tachniques,  cou- 
pled with  various  and  readily  available  credit  plans,  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  significant  in  the  growth  of  trade.  Customer  mobility  is  such 
that  areas  which  were  once  not  suited  for  trade  establishments  have  now  become 
easily  within  the  range  of  growing  numbers  of  potential  buyers. 

One  factor  which  has  hampered  the  expansion  of  wholesale  and  some  retail 
trade  in  the  Mid-Eastern  Region  is  its  proximity  to  the  important  trade  cen- 
ters of  Tulsa  to  the  northwest  and  Fort  Smith  to  the  east.  However,  advances 
are  being  made  within  the  region  as  is  reflected  by  the  optimistic  projections 
of  trade  employers. 

Finance-Insuran cereal  Estate 

Regional  employment  in  this  division  has  been  increasing  quite  rapidly 
over  the  past  few  years.  Finance-insurance-real  estate  is  a dependent  indus- 
try and  a good  indicator  of  the  overall  economic  direction  of  an  area.  Al- 
though commanding  only  3. 2 percent  of  the  total  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  employ- 
ment, increases  of  5*6  and  11.1  percent  are  forecast  over  the  two-  and  five- 
year  periods.  When  these  rates  of  growth  are  realized,  total  employment  will 
expand  from  1,080  in  June  1967  to  1,140  in  1969  and  further  increase  to  1,200 
by  June  1972. 

Service 

This  division  encompasses  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  rendering 
a wide  variety  of  services  to  individuals  and  business.  Included  are,  hotels 
and  other  lodging  places,  establishments  providing  personal,  business,  repair, 
and  amusement  services,  medical,  legal,  engineering,  and  other  professional 
services,  educational  institutions,  nonprofit  membership  organizations  and 
other  miscellaneous  services. 


In  the  Mid-Eastern  Region,  service  employment  was  3,970  in  June  1967. 
With  rates  of  growth  forecast  to  be  11.1  and  17.6  percent  over  the  two-  and 
five-year  periods,  it  is  second  only  to  mining  in  expected  percentage  growth. 
Total  employment  should  climb  to  4>410  in  1969  and  by  1972  is  expected  to  reach 
4,670  jobs. 

An  important  segment  of  service  employment  for  the  region  is  taken  up  by 
recreational  establishments  which  cater  to  tourists.  With  more  leisure  time 
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TABLE  ll 
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EMPLOYMENT  BY  NONFARM  WAGE  AND  SALARY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION 


i EMPLOYMENT  ABSOLUTE  CHANGE  PERCENT  CHANGE 


i 


INDUSTRY  DIVISION 

June 

1967 

June 

1969 

June 

1972 

June  1967  to  * 
June  1969  June  1972 

June  1967  to  — 
June  1969  June  1972 

Total  Wage  £ Salary  Employmenf 

33,750 

35,920 

38,050 

2,170 

4,300 

6.4 

12.7 

Mining 

440 

610 

660 

170 

220 

38.6 

50.0 

Construction 

1,820 

1,880 

1,910 

60 

90 

3.3 

4.9 

Monufocturing 

6,980 

7,350 

7,880 

370 

900 

5.3 

12.9 

Public  Utilities 

2,000 

2,010 

2,070 

10 

70 

0.5 

3.5 

WhoUsole-Retoit  Trode 

7,540 

7,930 

8,290 

390 

750 

5.2 

9.9 

Finonce*lnsurorfCe*Reol  Estote 

1,080 

1,140 

1,200 

60 

120 

5.6 

11.1 

Service 

3,970 

4,410 

4,670 

440 

700 

11.1 

17.6 

Government 

9,920 

10,590 

11,370 

670 

1,450 

6.8 

14.6 

Medicol  & Other  Heolth  Services* 

4,410 

4,890 

5,200 

480 

79C 

10.9 

17.9 

* Data  shown  as  Medical  and  other  Health  Services  are  also  included  in  the  overcdt  categories  of  Service  and  GovemntenU 


and  more  money  to  be  spent  on  recreational  activities,  increasingly  large  num- 
bers of  tourists  are  being  attracted  to  the  natural  beauty  of  this  section  of 
Oklahoma,  This,  coupled  with  an  expanding  demand  for  more  medical  services, 
gives  a partial  explanation  for  the  large  projected  increase  in  service  em- 
ployment , 

Government 


Federal,  State  and  local  government  units,  combined,  employed  more  work- 
ers than  any  other  regional  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  division  in  June  1967, 
with  29*4  percent  of  all  such  jobs.  Furthermore,  government  employment  is 
forecast  to  have  a larger  absolute  increase  than  any  of  the  other  industry  di- 
visions. In  June  1967,  government  employment  included  9,920  jobholders.  Over 
the  two-year  forecast  period,  employment  is  expected  to  increase  by  6«S  per- 
cent. Five  years  hence,  government  jobs  should  register  a gain  of  14*6  per- 
cent, bringing  the  total  to  11,370  workers. 

Although  job  additions  are  anticipated  for  most  phases  of  government,  em- 
ployment within  the  education  field  is  forecast  to  increase  at  an  accelerated 
rate.  Continuing  emphasis  on  the  reduction  of  the  teacher-pupil  ratio,  plus 
the  ever-increasing  importance  of  education  in  a technological  society,  have 
combined  to  create  this  demand. 

Medical  and  other  Health  Services 


i 


3 
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1 
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\ 

i 
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i 


i 

\ 
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Employment  figures  discussed  here  for  medical  and  other  health  services  i 
were  included  in  the  previously  covered  categories  of  service  and  government.  ] 
For  example,  all  private  and  religious-related  medical  facilities  are  includ-  j 
ed  in  the  service  division,  while  all  public  health  institutions  are  a part  I 
of  government.  Although  not  generally  considered  an  industry  division  unto  ] 

t ^ 
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itself,  employment  in  medical  and  other  health  services  represents  a large 
enough  percentage  of  service  and  government  employment  to  warrant  separate  a- 
nalysis. 

Total  employment  for  medical  and  other  health  services  in  June  1967  was 
4,410*  This  figure  is  31.7  percent  of  the  combined  totals  of  government  and 
service  employment.  Forecast  growth  calls  for  expansions  of  10,9  and  17,9 
percent  over  the  two-  and  five-year  spans.  At  these  mtes  of  growth,  total 
jobs  in  this  category  would  be  4,890  in  1969  and  5,200  by  1972,  Much  of  this 
growth  can  be  attributed  to  the  increased  care  and  treatment  of  the  aged. 

For  example,  since  Medicare  was  initiated  in  1966,  hospital  care  has  been 
brought  within  the  financial  reach  of  elderly  persons  who  had,  in  many  cases, 
previously  neglected  their  health  needs.  Hospitals  have  expanded  facilities 
and  staff  to  properly  handle  the  increased  load.  Extended  care  benefits  have 
restated  in  the  growth  of  private  nursing  homes.  By  1972,  employment  in  the 
medical  and  other  health  services  category  is  expected  to  increase  by  almost 
800  jobs  to  adequately  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  residents  of  the  Mid-Eastern 
Region, 
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MANPOWER  NEEDS  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 


Discussion  of  industry  divisions  and  major  occupational  groups  is  limited 
to  anticipated  employment  growth.  Total  demand,  however,  consists  not  only  of 
expansion  but  also  includes  replacement  needs  due  to  persons  who  will  leave 
the  labor  force  for  various  reasons,  such  as  retirement,  disability  or  death. 
In  addition,  many  women  will  leave  the  labor  market  to  assume  the  role  of  house- 
wife and  mother.  For  individual  occupations,  replacements  available,  or  sup- 
ply, are  subtracted  from  the  total  demand  in  order  to  reveal  net  needs.  Supply 
figures  utilized  in  this  study  include  unemployed  persons,  in-plant  trainees 
as  reported  by  surveyed  employers,  and  school  output. 

Profess ional-Te chn i ca 1-Mana ger ial 

Professional-technical-managerial  occupations  include  persons  concerned 
primarily  with  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  such  fields  as  art, 
science,  engineering,  education,  medicine,  law,  business  relations  as  well  as 
administrative,  managerial  and  technical  work.  Most  of  these  jobs  require  sub- 
stantial educational  preparation,  usually  at  the  university,  junior  college, 
technical  institute  or  post-high  school  level. 

Mid-Eastern  Region  employment  in  the  professional-technical-managerial 
group  totaled  8,364  in  June  1967.  This  count  was  equivalent  to  25  percent  of 
all  non  farm  wage  and  salary  employment  and  exceeded  all  other  major  occupation- 
al groups  in  total  jobs.  Anticipated  growth  calls  for  increases  of  6.8  and 
13.5  percent  by  196^  and  1972,  respectively.  Expanding  at  this  rate,  an  addi- 
tional 1,129  jobs  will  be  available  in  this  category  over  the  five-year  period. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 


EMPLOYMENT 

Jwn«  1967  juntt  1969  June  1972 


ABSOLUTEXHANGE  PERCENT  CHANGE 


June  1967  to  — 
June  1969  June  1972 


June  1967  to  — 
June  1969  June  1972 


Profess  ionol'TechnicoLMonogeriot  8,364  8,9SO  9,493 


566  1,129 


6.8  13.5 


I The  anticipated  growth  of  these  surveyed  occupations  can  readily  be  re- 

I la ted  to  the  growing  need  for  educational  and  medical  services.  Specifical- 

I ly,  within  the  education  field,  survey  findings  indicate  significant  demand 

I for  teachers  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  A substantial  net 

I need  is  also  forecast  for  college  faculty  members.  Total  demand  for  educators 

should  number  289  over  the  two-year  period  and  expand  further  to  748  over  the 
five  year  span. 

Increased  attention  to  the  care  of  the  aged  has  resulted  in  job  increases 
in  the  medical  service  field.  By  individual  occupation,  the  greatest  net  need 
is  indicated  for  licensed  practical  nurses.  Over  the  two-year  period,  158 
such  additional  jobs  should  become  available.  Five  years  hence,  like  job  ad- 
ditions are  expected  to  number  254*  Other  occupations  within  the  medical  ser- 
vices field  which  likely  will  show  significant  gains  are  surgical  technician, 
medical  librarian,  general  duty  nurse  and  head  or  supervisory  nurse. 
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Outside  the  medical  field  but  still  within  the  professional-technical- 
managerial  group,  demand  is  likely  to  exceed  supply  in  the  specific  occupa- 
tions of  accountant,  electrical  engineer,  mechanical  draftsman,  buyer,  loan 
officer  and  social  worker. 


SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATION 
T«ocher^  EI«m«ntory 

Employment 
June  1967 

JUNE  1969 

JUNE  1972 

Additional 

Re<tulrements 

Reptocements  Net  AddEtionot 
Avoiloble  Needs 

Additional 

Requirements 

Replacements 

Available 

Net  Additional 
Needs 

School 

Toochoo  Socondory 

1,137 

177 

48 

129 

438 

94 

344 

School 

Foculty  Mombor, 

1,014 

133 

18 

115 

328 

30 

298 

CoHogo  or  Unlvorsity 

252 

73 

28 

45 

171 

65 

106 

Norso,  Liconsod  Practicol  336 

163 

5 

158 

259 

5 

254 

Sorgicol  Techniclon 
Modi  col*  Record 

36 

7 

2 

5 

17 

2 

15 

Librorion 

Nurso,  Genorol  Duty 

7 

9 

0 

9 

10 

0 

10 

or  Office 
Norse,  Hood  or 

241 

63 

1 

62 

126 

1 

125 

Supervisor 

215 

43 

1 

42 

106 

1 

105 

Accoontont 

124 

13 

6 

7 

33 

12 

21 

Electrfcol  Engineer 

12 

3 

1 

2 

5 

1 

4 

Droftsmon,  Mechonicot  28 

11 

2 

9 

16 

4 

12 

Boyer 

30 

4 

2 

2 

9 

2 

7 

Loon  Officer 
Sociol  Worker  or 

202 

16 

2 

14 

38 

2 

36 

Cose  Worker 

197 

34 

4 

30 

76 

10 

66 

Clerical 


The  clerical  occupation  group  includes  those  jobs  concerned  primarily  with 
the  preparation,  transcribing,  systematizing,  and  preserving  written  communica- 
tions or  records,  and  collecting  accounts. 

In  June  1967,  some  4j783  jobs  were  classified  within  the  clerical  group. 
Two-  and  five-year  pro ject ions  call  for  increases  of  5.8  and  13*4  percent.  By 
1969,  jobs  within  this  category  should  number  5,06l  and  by  1972,  further  ex- 
pansion to  5j422  is  expected.  Employment  in  this  occupational  group  is  fore- 
cast to  expand  sufficiently  to  maintain  approximately  14  percent  of  nonfarm 
wage  and  salary  employment  over  the  two-  and  five-year  periods. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 


EMPLOYMENT 

June  1967  Jun«  1969  .*un«  1972 


ABSOLUTE  CHANGE  PERCENT  CHANGE 


June  1967  to  — 
Juno  1969  Juno  1972 


Juno  1967  to- 
Juno  1969  Juno  1972 


Clorieol 


4,783  5,061  5,422 


278  639 


5.8  13.4 


A number  of  clerical  occupations  are  expected  to  require  an  increasing 
quantity  of  new  workers  over  the  five-year  span.  Numerically,  by  specific  oc- 
cupations, demand  should  be  greatest  for  secretaries.  For  example,  a net  need 
of  78  secretaries  is  forecast  for  1969  while  projections  to  1972  indicate  a 
demand  for  an  additional  231  workers  in  this  occupation. 
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Significant  demand  expansion  is  also  forecast  for  stenographers.  However, 
because  of  the  large  number  of  comparatively  small  businesses  in  the  Mid-East- 
ern Region,  and  the  multitude  of  duties  that  each  office  worker  must  perform 
in  small  business,  many  such  workers  were  classified  as  secretaries  rather 
than  stenographers.  Nevertheless,  a net  need  of  42  stenographic  jobs  Is  fore- 
cast over  the  two-year  projection  period  and  136  for  the  five-year  span. 

Opportunity  is  expected  to  develop  for  an  additional  65  post  office  clerks 
by  1969,  while  119  extra  jobs  should  be  available  in  this  occupation  by  1972. 
Several  other  clerical  occi^pations  which  should  show  sizable  needs  in  the  fore- 
cast periods  are  bank  teller,  bookkeeping-machine  operator,  pay-roll  clerk, 
automotive  parts  clerk  and  accounting  clerk. 


OCCUPATION 


Emptoym«nt 
June  1967 


Secretary 
Stenographer 
Post  Office  Clerk 
Teller,  Bonk 

Bookkeeping  Mochine 
Operator 

Poy*Roll  Clerk 
Ports  Clerk, 

Automot]  ve 
Accounting  Clerk 
MaJ]  Carrier 
Clerk,  General  Office 

Telephone  Operator 
(P,B*X,  Operator) 


SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 
JUNE  1969 


JUNE  1972 


Additional 

Requirements 

106 

65 

70 

13 


Replacements  Net  Additional  Additional  Replacements  Net  Additional 

Available  Needs  Requirements  Avoi  table  Needs 


Sales 


Sales  occupations  accounted  for  3j087,  or  9*1  percent,  of  total  nonfarm 
wage  and  salary  employment  in  the  Mid-Eastern  Region  during  June  1967,  Al- 
most 90  percent  of  all  sales  jobs  were  in  the  wholesale-retail  trade  industry 
division.  As  a group,  sales  occupations  shoiAld  gain  1 3.3  percent  by  June  1969, 
At  this  rate  of  growth,  sales  personnel  will  number  3j499  at  the  end  of  the 
two-year  period.  Projected  to  1972,  an  increase  of  779  jobs,  or  25.2  percent, 
is  forecast. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 


EMPLOYMENT 

June  1967  June  1969  June  1972 


ABSOLUTE  CHANGE 

June  1967  to  “ 
June  1969  June  1972 


PERCENT  CHANGE 

June  1967  to- 
June  1969  June  1972 


Exceptional  opportunity  for  employment  should  exist  in  most  sales  occupa- 
tions through  1972.  Outstanding  growth  may  be  expected  to  occur  among  such 
individual  occupations  as  sales  clerk,  salesman  and  salesperson  (commodities), 
and  routeman. 
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SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATION 

Solesmon  and 
Sotasparson 

Employment 

JUNE  1969 

JUNE  1972 

June  1967 

Ad  Jitionel 
Requirements 

Replacements 

Available 

Net  Additional 
Needs 

Additi  onal 
Requiremerits 

Replacemerits 
AvailabI  e 

Net  Additional 
Needs 

(Com  modi  ties) 

647 

168 

47 

121 

279 

47 

232 

Solas  Clark 

1,649 

372 

35 

337 

734 

35 

699 

Routamon 

297 

49 

12 

37 

126 

12 

114 

Service 

This  group  includes  workers  occupied  primarily  with  the  performance  of 
personal  services  for  individuals  which  require  either  contact  or  close  asso- 
ciation, such  as:  jobholders  concerned  with  the  cleaning  and  upkeep  of  build- 
ing interiors;  workers  who  prepare  and  serve  food  or  drink;  those  who  provide 
lodging  and  travel  accomodations  to  patrons;  persons  who  operate  or  tend  amuse- 
ment facilities.  Also  included  are  workers  concerned  with  routine  attendance 
to  hospital  or  niirsing  home  patients. 

In  June  1967,  service  occupations  accounted  for  5,2l6,  or  15.5  percent, 
of  regional  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  jobs.  Increases  of  6,5  and  13.0  percent 
are  expected  over  the  two-  and  five-year  periods.  At  these  rates  of  expansion, 
jobs  in  this  category  will  number  5,553  in  1969  and  5,892  by  1972. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 


EMPLOYMENT 

June  1967  June  1969  June  1972 


ABSOLUTE  CHANGE 

June  1967  to  — 
June  1969  June  1972 


PERCENT  CHANGE 

June  1967  to  - 
June  1969  June  1972 


Service 


5,216  5,553  5,892 


337  676 


6.5  13.0 


Considering  unmet  needs,  the  most  important  single  occupation  within  the 
service  category  is  nurse  aide-orderly.  A regional  net  need  of  188  nurse  aides 
is  forecast  to  develop  by  1969*  Five  years  hence,  this  figure  should  climb  to 
557.  Other  significant  unmet  demand  will  likely  develop  for  cook  (and  insti- 
tutional cook),  waitress  or  waiter,  housekeeper,  and  psychiatric  aide. 
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SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATION 

Employment 

JUNE  1969 

JUNE  1972 

June  1967 

Additional 

Replocementa  Net  Additionol 

Additional 

Replacements 

Net  Additional 

Requirements 

Aval  1(^1  e 

Needs 

Requirements 

Avoiloble 

Needs 

Nurse*  Ai  de*Orderly 

1,566 

281 

93 

188 

669 

112 

557 

Cook  iond  Inatitutionol 

Cook) 

819 

127 

38 

89 

302 

55 

247 

Wditraas  or  Wolter 

547 

64 

53 

11 

159 

53 

106 

Houaakaeper 

146 

36 

1 

35 

71 

1 

70 

Paychiotric  Arda 

60 

27 

16 

11 

38 

16 

22 

Poheamon  or 

Dat  active 

104 

15 

0 

15 

30 

0 

30 

Grounds  Keeper 

211 

19 

1 

18 

45 

1 

44 
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Processing 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  refining,  mixing,  com- 
pounding, chemically  treating,  heat  treating,  or  similarly  working  materials 
and  products. 

Figures  for  June  1967  revealed  a total  of  2,740  jobs  in  the  processing 
category.  Slight  total  expansion  is  projected  for  this  occupational  group 
over  both  the  short  and  long  forecast  periods . A 2.5  percent  increase  is  fore- 
cast for  1969,  bringing  total  jobs  to  2,809*  Over  the  longer  period,  a gain 
of  6.4  percent,  or  176  such  jobs,  is  projected. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 


employment 

Jun«  1967  June  1969  June  1972 


ABSOLUTE  CHANGE 

June  1967  te  — 
June  1969  June  1972 


PERCENT  CHANGE 

Jone  1967  to  — 
June  1969  Jone  1972 


Processing 


2,740  2,809  2,916 


69  176 


2.5  6.4 


By  individual  occupation,  the  most  significant  net  demand  should  develop 
for  casters.  A need  should  exist  for  22  additional  casters  by  1969  and  55  by 
1972.  Other  occupations  with  forecast  unmet  needs  are  butcher,  meat  grader, 
boner  or  skinner  (meat),  baker,  batch-and-furnace  man  (glass),  and  bottle- 
machine  operator  (glass). 


SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATION 

Emplsyment 

JUNE  1969 

JUNE  1972 

June  1967 

Additional 
Roqui  foments 

Replocemonts 
Avoi  loblo 

Net  Addftionol 
Noods 

Additionol 

Roquirements 

Replacements 

Avoiloble 

Net  Additional 
Needs 

Coster 

372 

22 

0 

22 

55 

0 

55 

Butcher,  All-round 

117 

23 

12 

11 

64 

12 

52 

Grader,  Meot 

34 

10 

0 

10 

21 

0 

21 

Boner  or  Skinner 
{Meat) 

78 

13 

3 

10 

28 

3 

25 

Boker 

50 

5 

3 

2 

13 

5 

8 

Botch  and  Furnoce 
Mon  {Glass) 

79 

5 

0 

5 

16 

0 

16 

Bottle  Machine 
Operotof  {Gloss) 

97 

6 

0 

6 

25 

0 

25 

\ 


Machine  Trades 


Machine  trades  occupations  include  jobs  concerned  with  feeding,  tending, 
operating,  controlling,  and  setting  up  machines  to  cut,  bo^e,  mill,  print  and 
similarly  work  such  materials  as  metal,  paper,  wood  and  stone. 

A total  of  1,442  jobs  were  classified  within  this  occupational  group  in 
June  1967.  Of  these  jobs,  by  far  the  majority  were  in  the  manufacturing  and 
wholesale-retail  trade  industry  divisions.  Growth  in  the  machine  trades  oc- 
cupations is  forecast  to  be  5.2  percent  for  the  two-year  period  and  12.6  per- 
cent for  the  five-year  span.  This  would  mean  an  additional  75  jobs  by  1969 
and  181  through  1972. 
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; OCCUPATtONAL 

GROUP 

E 

[ 

M«chin*  Trad** 


EMPLOYMENT 

Jun*  1967  Jun*  1969  June  1972 


ABSOLUTE  CHANGE 

Jor  ’ 1967  to  — 
June  1969  June  1972 


PERCENT  CHANGE 

June  1967  to- 
June  1969  June  1972 


1.442  1,517  1,623  75  181 


5.2  12.6 


Although  most  machine  trades  occupations  are  expected  to  show  some  gain 
in  both  forecast  periods,  there  are  a few  for  which  an  over-supply  of  workers 
is  forecast*  On  the  plus  side,  the  outstanding  individual  occupation  in  this 
group  is  mechanic,  maintenance  with  a net  need  of  13  expected  to  develop  by 
1969*  Unmet  opportunity  for  employment  in  this  occupation  should  number  39 
jobs  by  1972*  Other  jobs  for  which  significant  net  demand  could  exist  are  ma- 
chinist (all  around),  lay-out  man,  machine  set-up  operator,  machine  tool  oper- 
ator (production),  shear  operator,  and  automobile  mechanic. 


SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 




JUNE  1969 

JUNE  1972 

OCCUPATION 

MechonEc, 

a 1967 

Addittonol 

Requirements 

Replacements 

Available 

Nat  Additional 
Needs 

Additional 

Requirements 

Replacements  Net  Additionol 
Avotloble  Needs 

Mointtnonce 

206 

21 

8 

13 

47 

8 

39 

Mochiniftt,  (All-Around) 

87 

9 

1 

8 

26 

1 

25 

Lay-Out  Mdn 
Mochine  Set-Up 

7 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

6 

Oporotor 
Machine  Tool 

SO 

8 

0 

8 

25 

0 

25 

Oporotor  (Production) 

56 

13 

0 

13 

34 

0 

34 

Sheor  Operator,  Power 

71 

4 

2 

2 

15 

2 

13 

Automobile  Mochonic 

232 

26 

21 

5 

70 

4) 

29 

Bench  Work 

The  bench  work  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  the  use  of 
handtools  and  bench  machines  to  carve,  paint,  sew,  assemble  and  similarly  work 
relatively  small  objects  and  materials. 

With  only  584  workers  engaged  in  bench  work  occupations,  this  category 
was  the  smallest  occupational  group  in  the  Mid-Eastern  Region  for  June  1967* 
Additional  opportunities  are  expected  to  develop  for  49  more  such  workers  by 
1969,  and  102  more  jobs  should  be  available  by  1972. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 

June  1967 

EMPLOYMENT 
June  1969  June  1972 

ABSOLUTE  CHANGE 

June  1967  to  — 
June  1969  June  1972 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

June  1967  to** 
June  1969  June  1972 

Bench  Weilt 

584 

633  686 

49  102 

8.4  17.5 

Many  of  the  individual  occupations  in  the  bench  work  category  had  so  few 
workers  that  little  net  demand  was  shown  for  the  forecast  periods.  However, 
the  individual  occupation  of  assembler  (product)  is  forecast  to  have  a net 
need  of  21  jobs  in  1969  and  45  by  1972.  Other  occupations  showing  some  oppor- 
tunity for  the  future  are  radio  and  television  repairman  and  sewing  machine 
operator . 
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SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATtON 

Emplayment 
June  1967 

1 JUNE  1969  1 

1 JUNE  1972 

Addi  ttono) 
Requirements 

Replocemonts 
Avoi  table 

Net  Addittonol 
Needs 

Addt  trend 
Requirements 

Replocements  Net  AddiHonot 
AvoDoble  Needs 

Assembler  (Product) 

75 

21 

0 

21 

45 

0 

45 

Rodio  and  Tefeviston 
Repoirmon 

31 

3 

0 

3 

6 

0 

6 

Sew]n9  Mocfiine 
Operotor 

151 

29 

2 

59 

37 

22 

Structural 


i 


Structural  work  occupations  are  concerned  primarily  with  fabricating, 
erecting,  installing,  paving,  and  similarly  working  structures  or  structural  ^ 

parts,  such  as  bridges,  buildings  and  roads.  i 


In  the  Mid-Eastern  Region,  3j078  jobs  were  classified  within  this  occu- 
pational group  in  June  1967.  Over  the  two-year  period,  an  increase  of  5.9 
percent,  or  182  jobs,  is  forecast.  A five-year  projection  calls  for  an  ad- 
vancement of  10.9  percent,  bringing  the  total  to  3,412  structural  workers. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 


EMPLOYMENT 

Jun*  1967  Jun*  1969  Judb  1972 


ABSOLUTE' CHANGE  PERCENT  CHANGE 


June  1967  to  — 
June  1969  June  1972 


June  1967  to- 
June  1969  June  1972 


Structural  Work 


3,078  3,260  3,412 


182  334 


5.9  10.9 


Indications  are  there  will  be  immet  needs  for  electricians  in  both  the 
two-  and  five-year  periods.  A net  need  of  67  is  indicated  by  1969  and  87  jobs 
in  the  longer  period.  There  is  expected  to  be  some  net  demand  in  the  indivi- 
dual occupation  of  maintenance  man,  heavy  equipment  operator,  welder,  automo- 
bile body  repairman  and,  in  the  five-year  period,  structural  steel  worker. 
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SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATtON 

Employment 

JUNE  1969 

JUNE  1972 

June  1967 

Addttionol 

Requirements 

Replacements 

Available 

Net  Additional 
Needs 

AddlHonol 

Requirement? 

Replacements 

Available 

Net  Additland 
Needs 

EUctri  cEon 

103 

70 

3 

67 

90 

3 

87 

Mointenonce  Mon 

88 

17 

0 

17 

48 

0 

48 

Heovy  Equipment 
Operolor 

397 

24 

21 

3 

60 

27 

33 

Welder 

175 

21 

14 

7 

50 

34 

16 

Automobile  Body 
Repotrmen 

96 

17 

4 

13 

49 

9 

40 

Stroctorol  Steel  Worker  160  1 

11 

10 

1 

27 

10 

17 

Miscellaneous 

This  occupational  group  includes  jobs  concerned  primarily  with  transpor- 
tation services;  packaging  and  warehouseing;  technical  production  of  amusement 
services,  such  as  radio  and  motion  pictures;  and  various  miscellaneous  activi- 
ties. 
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Miscellaneous  occupations  accounted  for  13.2  percent  of  the  nonfarm  wage 
and  salary  employment  of  the  Mid-Eastern  Region  in  June  1967.  Area  residents 
at  work  in  this  group  numbered  4j456.  This  category  of  jobs  can  be  expected 
to  show  gains  of  some  4.5  percent  by  June  1967  and  6.4  percent  over  the  long- 
er period. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 


EMPLOYMENT 

Jun«  1967  June  1969  June  1972 

* — 

4,456  4,658  4,740 


ABSOLUTE  CHANGE 

June  1967  to  “ 
June  1969  June  1972 


PERCENT  CHANGE 

June  1967  to- 
June  1969  June  1972 


202 


284 


4.5 


6.4 


Although  there  were  only  three  occupations  surveyed  from  this  group,  job 
additions  should  be  noted  in  most  of  the  miscellaneous  occupations.  One  in 
particular  which  is  forecast  to  register  significant  net  demand  is  stationary 
engineer.  Demand  should  exceed  supply  by  six  jobs  through  1969  and  by  1972, 
net  need  is  expected  to  be  15.  Power  plant  operator,  although  not  as  signi- 
ficant niimerjcally  as  some  jobs  classified  as  miscellaneous,  can  be  expected 
to  offer  opportunities  for  two  additional  workers  by  1969  and  six  in  the  five- 
year  span . 


SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATION 

Employment 
June  1967 

JUNE  1969 

JUNE  1972 

Additional 

Replacements  Net  AdditJonol 

Additional 

Replacements 

Net  Additional 

Re<{uirements 

Available 

Needs 

Requirements 

Available 

Needs 

Stotionory^  En9fnMr 

79 

7 

1 

6 

16 

1 

15 

Pow«r  Plont  Op«rotor 

26 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

3 


I 


I 


£ 

I 
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SCOPE  AND  METHODOLOGY 


This  study  was  initiated  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Vo- 
cational-Technical Education  in  an  effort  to  develop  current  and  future  occu- 
pational data.  Such  information  is  needed  to  assist  in  curriculum  development 
for  the  State’s  area  vocational-technical  schools.  Furthermore,  the  material 
should  be  an  invaluable  coimseling  tool  for  high  schools,  colleges  and  the  em- 
ployment service.  Finally,  this  type  of  data  is  of  ten  useful  to  private  indus- 

government  agencies  and  civic  organizations  in  planning  for  the  future. 

The  specific  occupations  in  the  survey  were  selected  by  a joint  committee 
of  personnel  from  the  Department  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  and  the  Ok- 
lahoma State  Employment  Service.  The  final  list  consisted  of  some  299  occupa- 
tions with  either  numerical  or  specific  industrial  significance  within  the  area . 
Following  this,  the  occupations  were  defined  according  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor’s  ’’Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles",  Third  Edition,  1965. 

Firms  included  in  the  study  were  drawn  from  a list  of  concerns  covered  by 
imemployment  insurance  laws  and  augmented  by  a register  of  the  larger  non- 
covered  establishments  such  as  government  agencies,  hospitals  and  other  nonpro- 
fit organizations.  These  firms  were  listed  by  industry  division  in  descending 
order  by  employment  size.  Establishments  comprising  the  upper  50  percent  of 
the  area’ s*  employment  total  as  shown  on  the  register  were  included  in  the  sur- 
vey. Next,  twenty-percent  and  four-percent  samples  were  selected  from  the 
third  and  fourth  quartiles,  respectively. 

During  the  second  week  of  Jime  1967,  questionnaires,  job  descriptions  and 
instructions  were  mailed  to  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  surveyed  firms. 
Over  the  next  several  weeks  personal  visits  were  made  to  the  area’s  larger  em- 
ployers to  solicit  their  cooperation.  An  analysis  of  the  response  from  sur- 
veyed employers  in  this  region  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

As  returned,  the  forms  were  checked  for  accuracy  and  completeness.  Fol- 
lowing this,  the  information  for  each  sample  size  group  was  tabulated  and  in- 
flated to  represent  the  imiverse.  Thereupon,  an  adjustment  was  made  so  the 
data  would  agree  with  published  industry  employment  totals.  These  adjustment 
factors,  in  turn,  were  applied  to  data  for  each  occupation  in  the  survey.  Ex- 
pansion needs  were  then  determined  from  these  figures  while  replacement  re- 
quirements were  computed  by  use  of  factors  and  methodology  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Training  conducted  by  employers  in  their  plants  was  determined  by  the  sur- 
vey questionnaire.  However,  the  total  supply  of  workers  was  derived  from  three 
sources:  school  output,  in-plant  training,  and  the  unemployed.  Graduates  from 
the  area's  high  schools,  technical-vocational  schools,  business  schools,  and 
colleges,  both  public  and  private,  were  surveyed  to  obtain  the  supply  of  work- 
ers expected  to  enter  the  labor  force.  The  imemployed  count  was  derived  from 
the  active  files  of  the  local  employment  service  offices  in  the  area. 
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Estimates  of  supply  are  difficult  to  obtain  on  a regional  basis,  especi- 
ally for  some  occupations  such  as  those  in  the  professional  classifications. 
For  example,  students  from  all  over  Oklahoma  as  well  as  other  states  may  be 
attending  a college  or  university  located  within  the  region.  Upon  graduation, 
however,  many  such  persons  will  return  to  their  native  areas  or  accept  jobs 
in  more  industrialized  locations  outside  of  Oklahoma.  Therefore,  shortages 
may  appear  in  some  occupations  in  spite  of  extensive  training  programs  in  Ok- 
lahoma . 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  estimates  of  future  employment  are 
based  on  the  intentions  of  surveyed  employers  and  do  not  include  the  require- 
ments for  new  firms  which  may  be  established  within  the  forecast  period.  The 
figures  are  presented  in  precise  form  to  establish  the  size  of  the  training 
needj  however,  they  should  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  magnitude  rather 
than  as  a refined  estimate. 


In  an  effort  to  conserve  space,  facsimiles  of  the  questionnaires,  employ- 
er letters,  along  with  detailed  descriptions  of  the  major  occupational  groups 
and  jobs  surveyed  have  been  omitted  from  this  report.  Copies  of  these  mater- 
ials may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Research  and  Planning  Division  of  the  Ok- 
lahoma State  Employment  Service. 


TABLE  1 

RESPONSE  ANALYSIS 

SAMPLE  SIZE,  NUMBER  RESPONDING  AND  PERCENT  RETURN 


Industry  Division 


ESTABLISHMENT  DATA 

Number 

of  Firms  Number  Percent 

In  Sample  Responding  Return 


EMPLOYMENT  DATA 

Total  Employment 

Employment  of  Responding 
of  Sample Firms 


Percent 

Return 


TOTAL 

157 

113 

75.2 

16,455 

14,959 

90.9 

Mining 

6 

6 

100.0 

301 

301 

100.0 

Construction 

9 

6 

66.7 

245 

191 

78.0 

Ma  nuf a c t 'or  in  g 

33 

24 

72.7 

5,550 

4,944 

89.1 

Public  Utilities 

12 

10 

83.3 

821 

762 

92.8 

V/liolesale-Retail  Trade 

40 

26 

65.0 

951 

684 

71 .9 

Finance-Insurance-Real 

Estate 

6 

3 

50.0 

210 

112 

53.3 

Service 

16 

11 

63.3 

461 

375 

81.3 

Government 

35 

32 

91.4 

7,916 

7,590 

95.9 

TABLE  2 

REGIONAL  LABOR  FORCE  DISTRIBUTION 
FPELIMINARY  ESTIMATES  FOR  JUNE  1967 


I 

K> 

O 

t 


Countr 

Total 

Civilian 

Labor 

Force 

EMPLOYMENT  1 

Wage  & Salary 
as  Percent 
of  Total 
Emplovment 

Total 

Agri- 

culture_ 

Dorn.  Ser. 

Self-Emp. 

Unpaid 

Family 

Workers 

Wage  & 
Salarv 

TOTAL 

57,230 

5,120 

8.9 

52,110 

12,330 

6,030 

33,750 

64.8 

Adair 

4,700 

790 

16.3 

3,910 

2,030 

240 

1,590 

40.7 

Cherokee 

6,1 60 

720 

11.7 

5,440 

1,900 

490 

3,050 

56.1 

Haskell 

2,570 

230 

10.9 

2,290 

1 ,000 

130 

1 ,110 

43.5 

McIntosh 

3,200 

310 

9.7 

2,390 

1,150 

510 

1,230 

42.6 

Muskogee 

22,025 

1 ,500 

6.3 

20,525 

1,950 

2,825 

15,750  i 

76.7 

Okuiulgee 

10,950 

900 

8.2 

10,050 

1,300 

1,300 

7,450 

74.1 

Sequoyah 

4,210 

370 

3.8 

3,340 

1,450 

200 

2,190 

57.0 

Wagoner 

3,410 

250 

7.3 

3,160 

1,500 

280 

1,330 

43.7 

i 
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DISTRIBUTION  OP  EMPLOITMENT  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP  WITHIN  INDUSTRY  DIVISION 


JUNE  1967  AND 

FCKECAST 

PERIODS 

Industry 

Total 

Prof. 

Tech. 

Mer. 

Cleri- 

cal 

Sales 

Service 

Process- 

ing 

Machine 

Trades 

Bench 

Work 

Struc. 

Work 

Misc* 

1967 

Total 

33,750 

8,364 

4,783 

3,087 

5,216 

2,740 

1 ,442 

584 

3,078 

4,456 

Mining 

440 

70 

41 

2 

4 

50 

39 

w. 

65 

169 

Construction 

1,820 

145 

88 

— 

4 

— 

84 

— — 

1,275 

224 

Manufacturing 

6,980 

642 

423 

1 61 

155 

2,l37 

853 

541 

324 

1,744 

Public  Utilities 

2,000 

287 

519 

40 

137 

— 

18 

10 

431 

558 

Wholesale-Retail  Trade 

7,540 

1,089 

904 

2,760 

337 

546 

362 

6 

208 

1,328 

Finance-Insxnrance-Real  Estate 

1,080 

336 

711 

2 

14 

— 

__ 

— 

17 

Service 

3,970 

1,167 

370 

IO9 

2,068 

2 

6 

15 

63 

170 

Government 

9,920 

4,628 

1,727 

13 

2,497 

5 

80 

12 

695 

263 

Medical  & other  Health  Services^* 

4,410 

1,304 

445 

1 

2,501 

5 

. 2 

3 

89 

60 

Total 

35,920 

8,930 

5,061 

3,499 

5,553 

2,809 

1,517 

633 

3,260 

4,658 

Mining 

610 

78 

55 

5 

9 

82 

51 

4 

73 

253 

Construction 

1,880 

145 

88 

— 

4 

— 

84 

— 

1,335 

224 

Manufacturing 

7,350 

687 

444 

203 

160 

2,232 

901 

583 

352 

1 ,788 

Public  Utilities 

2,010 

262 

527 

48 

137 

— 

18 

10 

458 

550 

Wholesale-Retail  Trade 

7,930 

1 ,107 

922 

3,085 

342 

488 

374 

8 

221 

•.  ,383 

Finance-Insurance-Real  Estate 

1,140 

340 

767 

2 

14 

— 

— 

— — 

17 

Service 

4 ,4l  0 

1,352 

403 

141 

2,244 

2 

6 

15 

77 

170 

Government 

1 0, 590 

4,959 

1,855 

15 

2,643 

5 

83 

13 

727 

290 

Medical  & other  Health  Services^ 

4,890 

1,535 

491 

2 

2,694 

5 

2 

3 

97 

61 

1972 

Total 

38,050 

9,493 

5,422 

3,866 

5,892 

2,916 

1,623 

686 

3,412 

4,740 

Mining 

660 

84 

57 

6 

12 

96 

56 

6 

74 

269 

Construction 

1,910 

145 

88 

— 

4 

— 

84 

— 

1,365 

224 

Maniif  actur  ing 

7,880 

745 

489 

247 

175 

2,41 9 

970 

629 

387 

1,819 

Public  Utilities 

2,070 

264 

536 

66 

137 

— 

18 

10 

476 

563 

Wholesale-Retail  Trade 

8,290 

1,148 

999 

3,368 

349 

394 

397 

11 

245 

1,379 

Pinance-Insurance-Real  Estate 

1,200 

347 

320 

2 

14 

— 

— 

— 

17 

— 

Service 

4,670 

1,443 

453 

16O 

2,337 

2 

3 

15 

77 

170 

Government 

11,370 

5,312 

1,980 

17 

2,864 

5 

90 

15 

771 

31 6 

Medical  & other  Health  Services^ 

5,190 

1 ,646 

526 

2 

2,838 

5 

3 

3 

103 

64 

^ Data  shown  as  Medical  and  other  Health  Services  are  also  included  in  the  overall  categories  of  Service  and  Government. 
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TABLE  4 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  SURVEYED  OCCUPATIONS 


Percent 


June  1967  Projected  Change 

Employment  Employment  June  67  to- 


Occupation 

Total 

Fe- 

male 

Jvine 

1969 

June 

1972 

June 

1969 

June 

1972 

PROFESSIONAL.  TECHNICAL  AND 
MANAGERIAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Electrical  Engineer 

12 

14 

15 

16.7 

25.0 

Electrical  Technician 

17 

— 

18 

21 

5.9 

23.5 

Draftsman,  Electrical 

13 

3 

13 

14 

0.0 

7.7 

Instnmientation  Technician 

7 

12 

13 

71.4 

85.7 

Civil  Engineer 

56 

— 

58 

58 

3.6 

3.6 

Civil  Engineering  Technician 

94 

97 

100 

3.2 

6.4 

Draftsman,  Civil 

9 

— 

9 

9 

0.0 

0.0 

Mechanical  Engineer 

21 

— 

26 

30 

23.8 

42.9 

Draftsman,  Mechanical 

28 

1 

37 

40 

32.1 

42.9 

Director,  Quality  Control 

8 

— 

8 

8 

0.0 

0.0 

Industrial  Engineer 

20 

22 

24 

10.0 

20.0 

Industrial  Engineering  Technician 

8 

— 

8 

8 

0.0 

0.0 

Surveyor 

8 

8 

8 

0.0 

0.0 

Quality-Control  Technician 

38 

4 

46 

49 

21.1 

28.9 

Project  Director,  Business  Data 
Processing 

7 

— 

10 

12 

42.9 

71 .4 

Programmer,  Business 

11 

15 

24 

36.4 

118.2 

Chemist 

11 

1 

13 

14 

18.2 

27.3 

Geologist 

13 

— 

14 

14 

7.7 

7.7 

Laboratory  Technician  (Tester) 

8 

1 

10 

12 

25.0 

50.0. 

Economist 

6 

— 

7 

7 

16.7 

16.7 

Director,  Nursing  Service 

15 

15 

15 

15 

0.0 

0.0 

Nurse,  Head  or  Supervisor 

215 

215 

232 

255 

7.9 

18.6 

Nurse,  General  Duty  or  Office 

241 

226 

275 

296 

14.1 

22.8 

Nurse,  Industrial  Staff  (Occupa- 
tional) 

9 

6 

9 

9 

0.0 

0.0 

Dietitian 

25 

25 

34 

37 

36.0 

48.0 

Medical  Technologist,  Chief 

11 

— 

11 

11 

0.0 

0.0 

Medical  Technologist  or  Bio- 
chemistry Technologist 

17 

14 

22 

28 

29.4 

64.7 

Electrocardiograph  Technician  or 
Electroencephalograph  Technician 

11 

2 

14 

16 

17.3 

45.5 
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TABLE  4 - Continued 
EMPLOYMENT  IK  SURVEYED  OCCUPATIONS 


Occapation 


PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND 
MANAGERIAL  OCCUPATIONS  (Cont. 


June  1967 
Employment 
Fe- 

Total  male 


Projected 
Employment 
June  June 

1969  1972 


Percent 
Change 
June  67  to- 
June  June 
1969  1 


Radiologic  Technologist 

24 

5 

27 

31 

12.5 

29.2 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistant 

28 

21 

42 

45 

50.0 

60.7 

Medical  Assistant 

5 

5 

5 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

Occupational  Therapy  Aide 

5 

2 

5 

7 

0.0 

40.0 

Dental  Assistant 

5 

5 

5 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

Nurse,  Licensed  Practical 

336 

292 

461 

500 

37.2 

48.8 

Surgical  Technician 

36 

29 

39 

43 

8.3 

19.4 

Faculty  Member,  College  or 
University 

252 

52 

307 

377 

21.8 

49.6 

Teacher,  Secondary  School 

1 ,014 

488 

1,055 

1,115 

4.0 

10.0 

Teacher,  Elemen'tary  School 

1,137 

987 

1,184 

1,252 

4.1 

10.1 

Librarian 

22 

20 

24 

30 

9.1 

36.4 

Medical-Record  Librarian 

7 

V 

15 

15 

114.3 

114.3 

Copy  Writer 

16 

8 

18 

18 

12.5 

12.5 

Reporter 

27 

13 

27 

27 

0.0 

0.0 

Lay-Out  Man  (Printing  & Publish.) 

10 

8 

10 

10 

0.0 

0.0 

Cameraman  or  Photographer 

6 

1 

6 

6 

0.0 

0.0 

Accountant 

124 

5 

129 

137 

4.0 

10.5 

Cost  Estimator 

12 

— 

14 

14 

16.7 

16.7 

Buyer 

oq 

— 

32 

35 

6.7 

16.7 

Purchasing  Agent 

47 

1 

46 

44 

- 2.1 

- 6.4 

Public  Relations  Man 

18 

9 

18 

20 

0.0 

11.1 

Manager,  Credit  & Collection 

85 

46 

85 

90 

0.0 

5.9 

Manager,  Traffic 

15 

— 

18 

19 

20.0 

26.7 

Manager,  Parts 

38 

— 

38 

38 

0.0 

0.0 

Bank  Cashier 

19 

19 

19 

0.0 

0.0 

Loan  Officer 

202 

19 

205 

207 

1.5 

2.5 

Superintendent,  Hospital 
(Administrator) 

29 

9 

29 

29 

0.0 

0.0 

Social  Worker  or  Case  Worker 

197 

148 

210 

221 

6.6 

12.2 
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TABLE  4 - Continued 
EMPLOYMENT  IK  SURVEYED  OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation 


June  1967 


Total  male 


Projected 
Employment 
June  June 


Percent 
Change 
June  67  to- 
June  June 


CLERICAL 


Secretary  539 
Stenographer  322 
Personnel  Clerk  25 
Clerk-Typist  312 
Statement  Clerk  22 

Bookkeeper  (Hand)  219 
Cashier  1 57 
Teller,  Bank  108 
Digital-Computer  Operator  1 1 
Key-Punch  Operator  48 

Tabulating-Machine  Operator  1 5 
Bookkeeping-Machine  Operator  1 62 
Pay-^oll  Clerk  67 
Transit  Clerk  43 
Clerk,  General  Office  646 

Ward  Clerk  36 
Accounting  Clerk  148 
Parts  Clerk,  Automotive  35 
Post  Office  Clerk  274 
Mail  Carrier  292 

Telephone  Operator  (PBX  Oper.)  294 
Room  Clerk  38 
New  Account  Clerk  67 
Medical  Record' Clerk  17 


SALES 


Salesman,  Services  83 
Salesman  and  Salesperson, 

Commodit ie  s 647 
Sales  Clerk  1,649 
Routeman  297 


524 

580 

647 

7.6 

20.0 

316 

348 

393 

8.1 

22.0 

18 

26 

31 

4.0 

24.0 

300 

335 

369 

7.4 

18.3 

22 

22 

22 

0.0 

0.0 

179 

230 

239 

5.0 

9.1 

121 

159 

163 

1.3 

3.8 

95 

108 

113 

0.0 

4.6 

2 

13 

17 

18.2 

54.5 

42 

59 

65 

22.9 

35.4 

5 

16 

18 

6.7 

20.0 

151 

168 

183 

3.7 

13.0 

44 

80 

85 

19.4 

26.9 

43 

41 

41 

- 4.7 

- 4.7 

404 

660 

709 

2.2 

9.8 

36 

57 

63 

58.3 

75.0 

116 

153 

193 

3.4 

30.4 

— 

36 

37 

2.9 

5.7 

— 

328 

358 

19.7 

30.7 

— 

294 

296 

0.7 

1.4 

292 

297 

298 

1.0 

1.4 

8 

39 

•41 

2.6 

7.9 

63 

67 

67 

0.0 

0.0 

14 

19 

22 

11.8 

29.4 

20 

109 

136 

31.3 

63.9 

163 

766 

805 

18. 4 

24.4 

809 

1,872 

2,012 

13.5 

22.0 

— 

328 

379 

10.4 

27.6 

r 
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TABLE  4 - Continued 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  SURVEYED  OCCUPATIONS 


Percent 


June  1967  Projected  Change 

Employment  Employment  June  67  to- 


Fe- 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Occupation 

Total  male 

1969 

1972 

1969 

1972 

SALES  (Continued) 


Auctioneer 

12 

— 

12 

12 

0.0 

0.0 

Manager,  Department  (Retail) 

6S 

10 

70 

70 

2.9 

2.9 

Pest-Control  Representative 

15 

19 

24 

26.7 

60.0 

SERVICE 

Waitress  or  Waiter 

547 

425 

552 

558 

0.9 

2.0 

Cook  (and  Institutional  Cook) 

819 

690 

854 

891 

4.3 

8.8 

Meat  Cutter  or  Butcher 

47 

23 

47 

47 

0.0 

0.0 

Food  Service  Supervisor 

11 

7 

11 

11 

0.0 

0.0 

Housekeeper 

146 

96 

167 

181 

14*4 

24.0 

Nurse  Aide  - Orderly 

1 ,566 

1,280 

1,674 

1,302 

6.9 

15.1 

Psychiatric  Aide 

60 

56 

80 

80 

33.3 

33.3 

Silk  Finisher 

8 

— 

10 

10 

25.0 

25.0 

Wool  Presser 

65 

— — 

68 

72 

4*6 

10.8 

Fireman  (Fire  Department) 

119 

— 

119 

122 

0.0 

2.5 

Policeman  or  Detective 

104 

^ 

113 

119 

8.7 

14.4 

Sheriff  or  Baliff 

36 

37 

38 

2.8 

5.6 

Exterminator 

15 

— 

19 

19 

26.7 

26.7 

Grounds  Keeper 

211 

— 

217 

225 

2.8 

6.6 

PROCESSING 

Caster 

372 

372 

372 

0.0 

0.0 

Grinding  Mill  Operator 

13 

13 

13 

0.0 

0.0 

Butcher,  All-round 

117 

133 

164 

13.7 

40.2 

Grader,  Meat 

34 

6 

41 

49 

20.6 

44*1 

Boner  or  Skinner  (Meat) 

78 

— 

86 

94 

10.3 

20.5 

Baker 

50 

2 

52 

55 

4*0 

10.0 

Batch  and  Furnace  Man  (Glass) 

79 

— 

79 

83 

0.0 

5.1 

Bottle-Machine  Operator  (Glass) 

97 

— 

97 

108 

0.0 

11 .3 
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TABLE  4 - Continued 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  SURVEYED  OCCUPATIONS 


June  1967 

Projected 

Percent 

Change 

Employment 

Employment 

June  67  to- 

Fe- 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Occupation 

Total  male 

1969 

1572 

1969 

MACHINE  TRADES 


Machinist  (All  Around) 

87 

— 

91 

100 

4*6 

14.9 

Lay-Out  Man  (Machine  Shop) 

7 

— 

11 

12 

57.1 

71 .4 

Machine  Set-up  Operator 

50 

55 

68 

10.0 

36.0 

Machine  Tool  Operator  (Production) 

56 

11 

65 

80 

16.1 

42.9 

Shear  Operator,  Power 

71 

— 

71 

76 

0.0 

7.0 

Punch-Press  Operator 

17 

17 

17 

0.0 

0.0 

Press  Operator  (Heavy  Duty) 

6 

7 

8 

16.7 

33.3 

Metal  Fabricator  (Structural  Fitter) 

6 

1 

7 

9 

16.7 

50.0 

Roll  Operator,  Sheet  Metal 

5 

— 

5 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

Mechanic,  Air  Conditioning  (Auto) 

37 

37 

37 

0.0 

0.0 

Mechanic,  Automobile 

232 

244 

268 

5.2 

15.5 

Mechanic,  Diesel 

39 

— 

40 

41 

2.6 

5.1 

Mechanic,  Maintenance 

206 

— 

215 

223 

4.4 

8.3 

Millwright 

32 

— 

32 

32 

0.0 

0.0 

Linotype  Operator 

29 

" 

29 

29 

0.0 

0.0 

Cylinder-Press  Man 

26 

26 

27 

0.0 

3.8 

Offset-Press  Man 

37 

1 

37 

39 

0.0 

5.4 

Cutting  Machine  Operator  (Glass) 

31 

33 

33 

6.5 

6.5 

BENCH  WORK 

Assembler,  Product 

75 

6 

91 

108 

21 .3 

44.0 

Radio  and  Television  Repairman 

31 

— 

32 

32 

3.2 

3.2 

Electric  Motor  Repairman 

7 

— 

8 

10 

14.3 

42.9 

Electronics  Assembler 

8 

2 

13 

18 

62.5 

125.0 

Painter,  Spray 

19 

— 

21 

25 

10.5 

31 .6 

Cutter,  Hand  or  Machine 

5 

_ _ 

5 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

Seamstress 

10 

10 

10 

10 

0.0 

0.0 

Sewing-Machine  Operator 

151 

151 

162 

164 

7.3 

8.6 
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TABLE  4 " Continued 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  SURVEYED  OCCUPATIONS 


Percent 
Change 
June  67  to- 
June  June 
1:969_  1^72 

STRUCTURAL 


Structural  Steel  Worker 

ISO 

180 

180 

0.0 

0.0 

Automobile  Body  Repairman 

96 

— 

107 

131 

11 .5 

36.5 

Lay-Out  Man  (Structural) 

23 

— 

25 

26 

8.7 

13.0 

Welder 

175 

1 

186 

199 

6.3 

13.7 

Flame  Cutting  Machine  Operator 

10 

10 

12 

0.0 

20.0 

Flame  Cutter,  Hand 

12 

12 

12 

0.0 

0.0 

Lineman 

217 

— 

219 

220 

0.9 

1.4 

Electrician 

103 

— 

167 

178 

62.1 

72.8 

Appliance  Repairman,  Household 

3- 

— 

37 

37 

0.0 

0.0 

Electronics  Mechanic 

13 

13 

14 

0.0 

7.7 

Painter  or  Paperhanger 

33 

— — 

33 

33 

0.0 

0.0 

Plasterer 

17 

17 

17 

0.0 

0.0 

Cement  Mason  or  Concrete  Finisher 

79 

— 

79 

79 

0.0 

0.0 

Painter,  Automobile 

37 

— 

37 

37 

0.0 

0.0 

Heavy  Equipment  Operator 

397 

— 

398 

398 

0.3 

0.3 

Carpenter 

246 

246 

246 

0.0 

0.0 

Bricklayer 

75 

75 

75 

0.0 

0.0 

Plximber  or  Pipefitter 

201 

— 

201 

203 

0.0 

0.5 

Maintenance  Man 

88 

— 

100 

113 

13.6 

28.4 

Maintenance  Man,  Building 

253 

15 

281 

292 

11 .1 

15.4 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Stationary  Engineer 

79 

8l 

83 

2.5 

5.1 

Power  Plant  Operator 

26 

— 

26 

28 

0.0 

7.7 

Pho  t ol i tho  gr apher 

8 

— 

8 

8 

0.0 

0.0 

June  1967 


Occupation 


■I! 
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TABLE  5 

ADDITIONAL  MANPO¥EE  REQUIREL4ENTS 


June 

1969 

June 

1972 

Occupation 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL  & MANAGERIAL 
Electrical  Engineer 

3 

2 

1 

5 

2 

Electrical  Technician 

2 

1 

1 

7 

4 

3 

Draftsman,  Electrical 

1 

0 

1 

^ 3 

1 

2 

Instrumentation  Technician 

5 

5 

0 

7 

6 

1 

Civil  Engineer 

5 

2 

3 

10 

2 

8 

Civil  Engineering  Technician 

9 

3 

6 

20 

" 6 

14 

Draft:, .nan,  Civil 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Mechanical  Engineer 

6 

5 

1 

12 

9 

3 

Draftsman,  Mechanical 

11 

9 

2 

16 

12 

4 

Director,  Quality  Control 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Industrial  Engineer 

3 

2 

1 

7 

4 

3 

Industrial  Engineering  Technician 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Surveyor 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Quality-Control  Technician 

10 

S 

2 

17 

11 

6 

Project  Director,  Business  Data  Processing  3 

3 

0 

6 

5 

1 

Programmer,  Business 

5 

4 

1 

15 

13 

2 

Chemist 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

Geologist 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Laboratory  Technician  (Tester) 

2 

2 

0 

5 

4 

1 

Economist 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Director,  Nursing  Service 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

Nurse,  Head  or  Supervisor 

43 

17 

26 

106 

40 

66 

Nurse,  General  Duty  or  Office 

63 

34 

29 

126 

55 

71 

Nurse,  Industrial  Staff  (Occupational) 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

TABLE  5 - Continued 
ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


\ 

! 


June  1969 

June  1972 

Occupation 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL  & MANAGERIAL  (Cont.) 
Dietitian  12 

9 

3 

20 

12 

8 

Medical  Technologist,  Chief 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Medical  Technologist  or  Biochemistry- 
Technologist 

7 

5 

2 

15 

11 

4 

Electrocardiograph  Technician  or  Electro- 
encephalograph Technician 

4 

3 

1 

7 

5 

2 

Radiologic  Teciinologist 

5 

3 

2 

12 

7 

5 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistant 

17 

14 

3 

17 

7 

Medical  Assistant 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Occupational  Therapy  Aide 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

Dental  Assistant 

1 

0 

\ 

2 

0 

2 

Nurse,  Licensed  Practical 

163 

125 

38 

259 

1 64 

95 

Surgical  Technician 

7 

3 

4 

17 

7 

10 

Faculty  Member,  College  or  University 

73 

55 

18 

171 

125 

46 

Teacher,  Secondary  School 

133 

41 

92 

328 

101 

227 

Teacher,  Elementary  School 

177 

47 

130 

438 

115 

323 

Librarian 

4 

2 

2 

14 

8 

6 

Medical-Record  Librarian 

9 

8 

1 

10 

8 

2 

Copy  Writer 

3 

2 

1 

5 

2 

3 

Reporter 

3 

0 

3 

6 

0 

6 

Lay-Out  Man  (Printing  & Publishing) 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Cameraman  or  Photographer 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Accountant 

13 

5 

8 

33 

13 

20 

Cost  Estimator 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 
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TABLE  5 - Continued 


ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


June  1 969 


June  1972 


Occupation 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

PROFESSIONAL.  TECHNICAL  & MANAGERIAL  (Cont.) 
Buyer  4 

2 

2 

9 

5 

4 

Purchasing  Agent 

2 

- 1 

■3 

4 

- 3 

7 

Public-Relations  Man 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2 

4 

Manager,  Credit  & Collections 

8 

0 

8 

25 

5 

20 

Manager,  Traffic 

4 

3 

1 

6 

4 

2 

Manager,  Parts 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

Bank  Cashier 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

Loan  Officer 

16 

3 

13 

38 

5 

33 

Superintendent,  Hospital  (Administrator) 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

Social  Worker  or  Case  Worker 

34 

13 

21 

76 

24 

52 

CLERICAL 

Secretary 

106 

41 

65 

271 

108 

163 

Steno  grapher 

65 

26 

39 

168 

71 

97 

Personnel  Clerk 

3 

1 

2 

12 

6 

6 

Clerk-Typist 

61 

23 

38 

151 

57 

94 

Statement  Clerk 

3 

0 

3 

7 

0 

7 

Bookkeeper,  Hand 

35 

11 

24 

81 

20 

61 

Cashier 

19 

2 

17 

48  • 

6 

42 

Teller,  Bank 

13 

0 

13 

36 

5 

31 

Digital-Computer  Operator 

3 

2 

1 

3 

6 

2 

Key-Punch  Operator 

16 

11 

5 

31 

17 

14 

1 
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TABLE  5 - Continued 
ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


I 


I 

I 


Occupation 

June  1969 

June  1972 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

CLERICAL  (Continued) 

Tabulating  Machine  Operator 

3 

1 

2 

6 

3 

3 

Bookkeeping-Machine  Operator 

25 

6 

■ 19 

69 

21 

48 

Pay-Roll  Clerk 

19 

13 

6 

34 

18 

16 

Transit  Clerk 

3 

- 2 

5 

11 

- 2 

13 

Clerk,  General  Office 

78 

14 

64 

222 

63 

159 

Ward  Clerk 

25 

21 

4 

38 

27 

11 

Accounting  Clerk 

21 

5 

16 

85 

45 

40 

Parts  Clerk,  Automotive 

3 

1 

2 

7 

2 

5 

Post  Office  Clerk 

70 

54 

16 

124 

84 

40 

Mail  Carrier 

20 

2 

18 

47 

43 

Telephone  Operator  (PBX  Operator) 

39 

3 

36 

93 

4 

89 

Room  Clerk 

4 

1 

3 

9 

3 

6 

New  Account  Clerk 

8 

0 

8 

20 

0 

20 

Medical  Record  Clerk 

4 

2 

2 

9 

5 

4 

SALES 

Salesman,  Services 

32 

26 

6 

68 

53 

15 

Salesman  and  Salesperson,  Commodities 

168 

119 

49 

279 

158 

121 

Sales  Clerk 

372 

223 

149 

734 

363 

371 

Routeman 

49 

31 

18 

126 

82 

44 

Auctioneer 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Manager,  Department  (Retail) 

6 

2 

4 

14 

2 

12 

Pest  Control  Representative 

5 

4 

1 

11 

9 

2 

1 
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TABLE  5 - Continued 
ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


I 

VjJ 

CO 

I 


June  1969 

June  1972 

Occupation 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

SERVICE 

Waitress  or  Waiter 

64 

5 

59 

159 

11 

148 

Cook  (and  Institutional  Cook) 

127 

35 

92 

302 

72 

230 

Meat  Cutter  or  Butcher 

4 

0 

4 

11 

0 

11 

Food  Service  Supervisor 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

Housekeeper 

36 

21 

15 

71 

35 

36 

Nurse  Aide  - Orderly 

281 

108 

173 

669 

236 

433 

Psychiatric  Aide 

27 

20 

7 

38 

20 

18 

Silk  Finisher 

2 

2 

0 

3 

2 

1 

Wool  Presser 

7 

3 

4 

17 

7 

10 

Fireman  (Fire  Department) 

7 

0 

7 

21 

3 

18 

Policeman  or  Detective 

15 

9 

6 

30 

15 

15 

Sheriff  or  Baliff 

3 

1 

2 

7 

2 

5 

Exterminator 

5 

4 

1 

6 

4 

2 

Grounds  Keeper 

19 

6 

13 

45 

14 

31 

PROCESSING 

Caster 

22 

0 

22 

55 

0 

55 

Grinding  Mill  Operator 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Butcher,  All-Round 

23 

16 

7 

64 

47 

17 

Grader,  Meat 

10 

7 

3 

21 

15 

6 

Boner  or  Skinner  (Meat) 

13 

8 

5 

28 

16 

12 

Baker 

5 

2 

3 

13 

5 

8 

Batch  and  Furnace  Man  (Glass) 

5 

0 

5 

16 

4 

12 

Bottle  Machine  Operator  (Glass) 

6 

0 

6 

25 

11 

14 
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TABLE  5 - Continued 
ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


I 

VjJ 

vO 

I 


June  1969 June  1972 

Total  Total 

Require-  Expan-  Replace-  Require-  Expan-  Replace 
Occupation ments sion ments ments sion ments 

t4ACHINE  TRADES 


Machinist  (All  Around)  9 
Lay-Out  Man  (Machine  Shop)  4 
Machine  Set-up  Operator  8 
Machine-Tool  Operator  (Production)  13 
Shear  Operator,  Power  4 

Punch-Press  Operator  1 
Press  Operator  (Heavy  Duty)  1 
Metal  Fabricator  (Structural  Fitter)  1 
Roll  Operator,  Sheet  Metal  0 
Mechanic,  Air  Conditioning  (Auto)  2 

Mechanic,  Automobile  26 
Mechanic,  Diesel  3 
Mechanic,  Maintenance  21 
Millwright  | 2 
Linotype  Operator  2 


4 

5 

26 

13 

13 

4 

0 

6 

5 

1 

5 

3 

25 

18 

7 

9 

4 

34 

24 

10 

0 

4 

15 

5 

10 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

12 

14 

70 

36 

34 

1 

2 

8 

2 

6 

9 

12 

47 

17 

30 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

Cylinder-Pressman 

Offset-^Pressman 

Cutting-Machine  Operator  (Glass) 


2 

2 

4 


0 2 5 
0 2 7 
2 2 7 


1 

2 

2 


4 

5 
5 


BENCHWORK 


Assembler,  Product 

Radio  and  Television  Repairman 

Electric  Motor  Repairman 


21 

3 

1 


16  5 45 

1 2 6 

1 0 4 


33  12 

1 5 

3 1 
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TABLE  5 - Continued 
ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


J\me  1969 

J\xne  1972 

Occupation 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

BENCHWOSaC  (Continued) 

Electronics  Assembler 

5 

5 

0 

12 

10 

2 

Painter,  Spray 

4 

3 

1 

9 

6 

3 

Cutter,  Hand  or  Machine 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Seamstress 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

Sewing-Machine  Operator 

29 

11 

18 

59 

13 

46 

STRUCTURAL 

{ 

Struct\n*al  Steel  Worker 

11 

0 

11 

27 

0 

27 

Automobile  Body  Repairman 

17 

11 

6 

49 

35 

14 

Lay-Out  Man  (Structxiral) 

3 

2 

1 

6 

3 

3 

Welder 

21 

11 

10 

50 

24 

26 

Flame  Cutting  Machine  Operator 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Flame  Cutter,  Hand 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Lineman 

15 

2 

13 

35 

3 

32 

Electrician 

70 

64 

6 

90 

75 

15 

Appliance  Repairman,  Household 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

Electronics  Mechanic 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Painter  or  Paperhanger 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

Plasterer 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

Cement  Mason  or  Concrete  Finisher 

5 

0 

5 

12 

0 

12 

Painter,  Automobile 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

Heavy  Equipment  Operator 

24 

1 

23 

60 

1 

59 

i 
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TABLE  5 - Continued 
ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


Occupation 

June  1969 

June  1972 

Total 
Reqxi  ire- 
ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

STRUCTURAL  (Continued) 

Carpenter 

15 

0 

15 

36 

0 

36 

BricklajFer 

5 

0 

5 

11 

0 

11 

Plumber  or  Pipefitter 

12 

0 

12 

31 

1 

30 

Maintenance  Man 

17 

12 

5 

48 

25 

13 

Maintenance  Man,  Building 

44 

2S 

16 

79 

39 

40 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Stationary  Engineer 

7 

2 

5 

16 

4 

12 

Power  Plant  Operator 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2 

4 

Photolithographer 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

i 
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TABLE  6 

NET  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


I 

M 

1 


Addi- 

tional 

Require- 

Occupation ments 

PROFESSIONAL.  TECHNICAL  AND  MANAGERIAL 


June  1969 
Replace- 
inents 
Avail- 
able  


June  1972 


Addi-  Replace-  Net 

tional  ments  Addi- 

Require-  Avail-  -tional 

ments able Needs 


Electrical  Engineer 
Electrical  Technician 
Draftsman,  Electrical 
Instrumentation  Technician 
Civil  Engineer 


3 

2 

1 

5 

5 


1 

2 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

1 

5 


5 

7 

3 

7 

10 


1 

3 

0 

0 

0 


4 

4 

3 

7 

10 


Civil  Engineering  Technician 
Draftsman , Civil 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Draftsman,  Mechanical 
Director,  Quality  Control 


9 0,9 

1 1 0 

6 24 

11  29 

0 0 0 


20 

0 

20 

1 

3 

- 2 

12 

5 

7 

16 

4 

12 

1 

0 

1 

Industrial  Engineer  3 

Industrial  Engineering  Technician  0 

Surveyor  0 

Quality-Control  Technician  10 

Project  Director,  Business  Data 
Processing  3 


037 
0 0 1 

2 - 2 1 
1 9 17 


0 7 

0 1 

2 - 1 

1 16 


036 


0 6 


Programmer,  Business 

Chemist 

Geologist 

Laboratory  Technician  (Tester) 
Economist 


5 

3 

2 

2 

1 


0 5 15 
2 1 4 
0 2 3 
2 0 5 
0 1 2 


0 

5 

0 

2 

0 


15 

1 

3 

3 

2 


Director,  Nursing  Service 
Nurse , Head  or  Supervisor 


2 0 2 

43  1 42 


5 

106 


0 5 - 
1 105 


1 
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TABLE  6 - Continued 
NET  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUiREtffiNTS 


June  1969 

June  1972 

Addi- 

Replace- 

Net  . 

Addi- 

Replace- 

Net 

tional 

ments 

Addi- 

tional 

ments 

Addi- 

Require- 

Avail- 

tional 

Require- 

Avail- 

tional 

Occupation 

ments 

able 

Needs 

ments 

able 

Needs 

PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  MANAGERIAL 
(Continued) 


Nurse,  General  Duty  or  Office 

63 

1 

62 

126 

1 

125 

Nurse,  Industrial  Staff  (Occupational) 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Dietitian 

12 

0 

12 

20 

0 

20 

Medical  Technologist,  Chief 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Medical  Technologist  or  Biochemistry 
Technologist 

7 

2 

5 

15 

5 

10 

Electrocardiograph  Technician  or 
Electroencephalograph  Technician 

4 

0 

. : 4 

7 

0 

7 

Radiologic  Technologist 

5 

0 

5 

12 

0 

1 2 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistant 

17 

1 

16 

24 

1 

23 

Medical  Assistant 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Occupational  Therapy  Aide 

0 

2 

- 2 . 

3 

2 

1 

Dental  Assistant 

1 

2 

— 1 

2 

2 

0 

Nurse,  Licensed  Practical 

163 

5 

158 

259 

5 

254 

Surgical  Technician 

7 

2 

..  5 

17 

2 

15 

106 

Faculty  Member,  College  or  University 

73 

28 

45 

171 

65 

Teacher,  Secondary  School 

133 

18 

Its 

328 

30 

298 

Teacher,  Elementary  School 

177 

48 

■12^' 

438 

94 

344 

Librarian 

4 

0 

14 

0 

. 14 

Medical-Record  Librarian 

9 

0 

10 

0 

10 

Copy  Writer 

3 

0 

''  ' ' i * "r  i 

5 

0 

5 

Reporter 

3 

1 

6 

1 

5 

Lay-Out  Man  (Printing  & Publishing) 

1 

1 

% 0'\"  ' 

2 

1 

1 
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TABLE  6 - Continued 
NET  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIRE14ENTS 


VJl 


I 


June  1969 

June  1972 

Addi- 

Replace- 

Net 

Addi- 

Replace- 

Net 

tional 

ments 

Addi- 

tional 

ments 

Addi- 

Require- 

Avail- 

tional 

Require- 

Avail- 

tional 

Occupation 

ments 

able 

Needs 

ments 

able 

Needs 

CLERICAL  (Continued) 


Teller,  Bank  13 
Digital-Computer  Operator  3 
Key-Punch  Operator'  16 
Tabulating-Machine  Operator  3 
Bookkeeping  Ifechine  Operator  25 

Pay-Roll  Clerk  19 
Transit  Clerk  3 
Clerk,  General  Office  78 
Ward  Clerk  25 
Accounting  Clerk  21 

Parts  Clerk,  Automotive  3 
Post  Office  Clerk  70 
Jfeil  Carrier  20 
Telephone  Operator  (PBX  Operator)  39 
Room  Clerk  4 

New  Account  Clerk  8 
Medical  Record  Clerk  4 


SALES 

Salesman,  Services  32 
Salesman  and  Salesperson,  Commodities  168 
Sales  Clerk  372 


4 

9 

36 

4 

32 

0 

3 

8 

0 

8 

8 

8 

31 

10 

21 

2 

1 

6 

2 

4 

5 

ao 

69 

5 

64 

4 

15 

34 

5 

29 

0 

3 

11 

0 

11 

4S 

30 

222 

65 

157 

0 

25 

38 

0 

38 

5 

16 

85 

5 

80 

0 

3 

7 

0 

7 

5 

65 

124 

5 

119 

1 

19 

47 

1 

46 

25 

14 

93 

25 

68 

6 

- 2 

9 

6 

3 

1 

' 7 

20 

1 

19 

0 

4 

9 

0 

9 

/ 


A 

28 

68 

10 

58 

47 

121  ' 

279 

47 

232 

35 

. .337 

734 

35 

699 

1 


1 

i 

5 


1 

1 
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TABLE  6 - Continued 
NET  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIRE14ENTS 


June  1969 

June  1972 

Occupation 

Addi- 

tional 

Require- 

ments 

Replace- 

ments 

Avail- 

able 

Net 

Addi- 

tional 

Needs 

Addi- 

tional 

Require- 

ments 

Replace- 

ments 

Avail- 

able 

Net 
Addi- 
tional 
Needs  . 

SALES  f Con tinned) 

Routeman 

49 

12 

37  ‘ 

126 

12 

114 

Auctioneer 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Manager,  Department  (Retail) 

6 

3 

3 

14 

3 

11 

Pest-Control  Representative 

5 

1 

4 

11 

2 

9 

SERVICE 

Waitress  or  Waiter 

64 

53 

11 

159 

53 

106 

Cook  (and  Institutional  Cook) 

127 

38 

89 

302 

55 

247 

Meat  Cutter  or  Butcher 

4 

0 

4 

11 

0 

11 

Food  Service  Supervisor 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

Housekeeper 

36 

1 

35 

71 

1 

70 

Nurse  Aide  - Orderly- 

281 

93 

188 

669 

112 

557 

Psychiatric  Aide 

27 

16 

11 

38 

16 

22 

Silk  Finisher 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Wool  Presser 

7 

7 

0 

17 

7 

10 

Fireman  (Fire  Department) 

7 

1 

6 

21 

20 

Policeman  or  Detective 

15 

0 

15 

30 

0 

30 

Sheriff  or  Baliff 

3 

0 

3 

7 

0 

7 

Extermina-bor 

5 

1 

4 

6 

1 

5 

Grounds  Keeper 

19 

1 

18 

45 

1 

44 

TABLE  6 - Continued 
MET  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREIffiNTS 


Jtme  1 969 

June  1972 

Addi- 

Replace- 

Net 

Addi- 

Replace- 

Net 

tional 

ments 

Addi- 

tional 

ments 

Addi- 

Require- 

Avail- 

tional 

Require- 

Avail- 

tional 

Occupation 

ments 

able 

Needs 

ments 

able 

Needs 

PROCESSING 

Caster 

22 

0 

22 

55 

0 

55 

Grinding  Mill  Operator 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Butcher,  All-rotmd 

23 

12 

11 

64 

12 

52 

Grader,  Meat 

10 

0 

10 

21 

0 

21 

Boner  or  Skinner, (Meat) 

13 

3 

10 

28 

3 

25 

Baker 

5 

3 

2 

13 

5 

8 

Batch  and  Furnace  Man  (Glass) 

5 

0 

5 

16 

0 

16 

Bottle-Machine  Operator  (Glass) 

6 

0 

6 

25 

0 

25 

MACHINE  TRADES 


Machinist  (All-Around) 

Lay-Out  Pfen  (Machine  Shop) 

Machine  Set-up  Operator 

Machine  Tool  Operator  (Production) 

Shear  Operator,  Power 

Punch  Press  Operator 
Press  Operator  (Heavy  Duty) 

Metal  Fabricator  (Struct\3ral  Fitter) 
Roll  Operator,  Sheet  Metal 
Mechanic,  Air  Conditioning  (Auto) 

Me  chan ic , Automob ile 
Mechanic,  Diesel 


9 

4 

8 

13 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

26 

3 


1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 
0 
0 
1 
0 

21 

4 


8 

4 

8 

13 

2 

• 2 
1 
1 

^ 1 
2 

,5' 

* i 


26 

6 

25 

34 

15 

3 

3 

4 
1 

5 

70 
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0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

41 
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6 

25 

34 

13 

0 

3 

4 
0 

.5 

29 
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Net 

tional 

ments 
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ments 
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tioitaX 
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Occunation 
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Needs 

ments 
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Needs 

MACHINE  TRADES  (Continued^ 


Mechanic,  Maintenance 

21 

a 

13- 

47 

a 

39 

Millwright 

2 

3 

5 

3 

2 

Linotype  Operator 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

Cylinder-Press  Man 

2 

2 

0 

5 

2 

3 

Offset-Press  Man 

2 

2 

0 

7 

3 

4 

Cutting-Jfa. chine  Operator  (Glass) 

4 

4 

0 

7 

4 

3 

BENCH  WORK 

Assembler,  Product 

21 

0 

21 

45 

0 

45 

Radio  and  Television  Repairman 

3 

0 

3 

6 

0 

6 

Electric  Jfotor  Repairman 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

4 

Electronics  Assembler 

5 

6 

. 1 

12 

6 

6 

Painter,  Spray 

4 

9 

- 5 

9 

9 

0 

Cutter,  Hand  or  Machine 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Seamstress 

1 

3 

- 2 

3 

3 

0 

Sewing  Machine  Operator 

29 

27 

2 

59 

37 

22 

STRUCTURAL 

Structural  Steel  Worker 

11 

10 

1 

27 

10 

17 

Automobile  Body  Repairman 

17 

4 

13 

49 

9 

40 

Lay-Out  Man  (Structural) 

3 

0 

3 

6 

0 

6 

Welder 

21 

14 

' 7 

50 

34 

16 
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STRUCTURAL  (Continued: 
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Require- 

ments 
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Replace-  Net  Addi- 

ments  Addi-  tional 

Avail-  tional  Require* 
able  Needs  ments 


June  1972 

Replace-  Net 

ments  Addi- 

Avail-  tional 

able  Needs 


Flame-Cutting  Machine  Operator 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

Flame  Cutter,  Hand 

1 

3 

- 2 

2 

3 

- 1 

Lineman 

15 

4 

11 

35 

4 

31 

Electrician 

70 

3 

67 

90 

3 

S7 

Appliance  Repairman,  Household 

2 

2 

0 

5 

4 

1 

Electronics  Mechanic 

1 

2 

- 1 

3 

2 

1 

Painter  or  Paperhanger 

2 

16 

. -14 

5 

16 

-11 

Plasterer 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

Cement  Mason  or  Concrete  Finisher 

5 

13 

- 8 

12 

13 

- 1 

Painter,  Automobile 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

Heavy  Equipment  Operator 

24 

21 

3 

60 

27 

33 

Carpenter 

15 

38 

-23 

36 

41 

- 5 

Bricklayer 

5 

9 

- 4 

11 

9 

2 

Plumber  or  Pipefitter 

12 

19 

- 7 

31 

20 

11 

Maintenance  Man 

17 

0 

17- 

48 

0 

48 

Maintenance  Man,  Building 

44 

10 

34 

79 

10 

69 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Stationary  Engineer 

7 

1 

6 

16 

1 

15 

Power  Plant  Operator 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

Pho  tolitho  grapher 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 
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PREFACE 


t 

I 

t 


There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  need  for  systematic 
information  on  job  vacancies*  President  Kennedy's  Committee  to 
Appraise  Employment  and  Unemployment  Statistics  in  1962  reported' 
that; 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  suggestion  for  the  improvemeRt, 
of  knowledge  about  the  nation's  labor  markets  was  more 
frequently  voiced  to  this  Cgmmittee  than  the  calling 
for  job  vacancy  statistics* 

In  spite  of  this  interest,  efforts  to  collect  and  analyse  job 
vacancy  statistics  have  been  rather  sporadic*  The  need  for  analy* 
sing  and  collecting  vacancy  data  has  become  acute  as  manpower 
programs  have  come  to  engage  an  ever* larger  fraction  of  public 
attention  and  resources* 

It  is  to  promote  research  and  improve  understanding  of  job 
vacancies  that  the  present  bibliography  is  presented.  Because 
the  interest  in  job  vacancies  is  a recent  phencHnenon,  the  liters* 
ture  in  this  area  is  not  plentiful.  We  have,  therefore,  included 
only  those  titles  irtiich  are  of  major  importance  and  which  are 
easily  accessible  to  scholars* 

I would  like  to  thank  C,  W.  Wong  and  R*  Towber  for  research 
assistance  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  for 
financial  support. 


Hahmood  A*  Zaidi 


Minneapolis 
June  1967 
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Job  Analysis  and  Description 


JOB  ANALYSIS 

HOSPITAL  HOUSEKEEPING  AIDE 


(Con^lled  from  information  received  from  several  Executive  Hous^eepers  in  the  Covington,.  Ry.  area) 


JOBS 


SKILLS 


INFORMATIOJ 


Clean  Patient  Rooms  Daily  Mopping  Floors  with  dry  & wet  mop^ 

Cleaning  furniture,  making  bed^ 
Working  efficiently,  quietly  and 
quickly  (applies  to  all  skills). 
Preventing  spread  of  bacteria. 


Clean  Restrooms  Cleaning  floors,  fixtures,  mirrors, 

light  fixtures,  chrome,  disinfectir^ 
shower  st^'^’ls.  Replacing  supplies. 


Proper  weight  of  mop.  Posture  and 
phsyical  movement  Equipment  to 
use.  Supplies  to  use.  How  to 
mix  cleaning  solution.  How  to  make 
beds  correctly.  How  to  maintain 
standards  of  sanitation.  How 
bacteria  are  spread.  How  aften 
to  change  cleaning  solution. 

Techniques  of  cleaning.  Equipment 
and  supplies  to  use.  How  to  main-  i 
tain  standards  of  sanitation  i 


Clean  Public  Areas 


Cleaning  floors,  furniture,  accessories  Techniques  of  cleaning.  Equipment 
polishing  metals.  and  supplies  to  use.  How  to  main- 

tain standards  of  sanitation. 


Clean  Offices 


Cleaning  floors,  furniture,  accessories.  Techniques  of  cleaning.  Equipment 

and  supplies  to  use. 


Clean  Rooms  upon  Dismissal  Cleaning  walls,  windows,  ceilings, 
of  Patient  Stripping  and  waxing  floors.  Cleaning 

furniture.  Cleaning  baths.  Washing 
bed  frames.  Cleaning  screens. 
Vacuuming  ceiling.  Cleaning  light 
fixtures  and  radiators . 


Techniques  of  thorough  cleaning. 
Special  sanitary  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures. Equipment  and  supplies  to 
use. 


Distribute  Linens 


Handlir^  linens  properly. 


Cl.  L. 


Linen  terminology.  Know  linen  needs 
for  various  parts  of  hospital. 
Knowledge  of  linen  control. 


1 

J 


\ J 


Figure  1 


Job  Analysis  Contd. 


JOBS  SKILLS 

Clean  Isolation  Rooms  Cleaning  room  to  avoid  spread  of  disease. 

Fogging  room.  Disposing  of  contaminated 
material . 


Collect  Waste  Handling  waste  carefully.  Disposing 

of  contaminated  material . Cleaning  and 
disinfecting  waste  containers. 

Proper  use  of  incinerators , 


Clean  Closets 


Keeping  closets  clean  and  sanitary. 
Maintaining  supplies  * 


Clean  Special  Areas 
(surgery,  labor,  delivery 
X-ray,  emergency  rooms, 
etc.) 


Cleaning  special  areas  correctly. 
Techniques  which  are  different  and 
similar  to  cleaning  other  areas  of 
the  hospital. 


Safety  Practices  Working  to  assure  safety  for  patients, 

visitors  and  employees.  Using  equip- 
ment and  supplies  carefully.  Lifting 
properly. 


Employer-Employee  Following  instructions.  Showing  res- 

Relations  pect  to  supervisors.  Knowing  and 

following  hospital  policies.  Practi- 
cing good  work  habits.  Keeping  infor- 
mation confidential. 


Personal  Relations 


Employee-Patient 

Relations 


Taking  pride  in  one^s  work.  Maintaining 
clean  and  appropriate  appearance. 
Following  ethical  practices . 

Cleaning  room  with  patient  present. 
Judging  when  to  enter  and  leave  room. 
Treating  visitors  courteously. 


r/ 


INFORMATION 


Proper  uniform.  Protective  measures 
for  employees  and  patients . Tech- 
niques  of  fogging  and  disposing 
of  contaminated  material. 


Safety  precautions  to  avoid  cuts, 
spread  of  disease,  etc.  How  to 
dispose  of  waste.  How  to  clean 
waste  containers.  How  to  use 
incinerator. 


Importance  of  clean,  sanitary 
closets.  Supplies  needed. 


Special  techniques,  supplies, 
equipment.  Sterile  procedures 
Proper  uniform  for  cleaning 
special  areas. 


Hospital  regulations  regarding 
smoking,  fire  prevention  and 
other  matters  affecting  safety. 
Disaster  procedures.  How  to 
prevent  accidents . . What  to  do 
in  cases  of  accident  or  injury. 


How  to  develop  good  work  habits. 
Reasons  for  warnings  and  termina* 
tion  of  employment.  Ways  to 
promote  good  working  relation- 
ships. Importance  of  keeping 
information  confidential. 


Importance  of  this  job.  Dress 
and  grooming  requirements. 
Ethics  for  hospital  workers. 


How  to  speak  to  patients  and 
visitors.  When  to  entar  and 
leave  room.  Guides  for 
courtesy. 
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. Figure  2 | 

DEFINITION  ACCORDING  TO  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  OCCUPATIOWAt  TITLES  (DOT) 

DOT  code  number:.  323.887,  Maid  Hospital  (medical  service). 

Cleans  hospital  wards,  rooms,  baths,  laboratories,  offices  and  halls. 

Mops  and  waxes  floors.  Cleans  window  sills,  woodwork,  and  furniture. 

Scours  and  polishes  bathtubs,  sinks,  and  laboratory  equipment.  Polishes 
brass  panels  In  doors  and  pafttltlons.  Empties  ashtrays  and  trash 
baskets.  Washes  bedframes,  brushes  mattresses,  and  remakes  beds  after 
dismissal  of  patients.  Keeps  utility  and  storage  rooms  In  neat  and 
orderly  condition.  Distributes  laundered  articles  and  linens  In  wards. 

May  serve  patients  meals  and  remove  trays  and  dishes.  May  disinfect 
and  sterilize  equipment  and  supplies,  such  as  rubber  gloves  and  syringes 
and  test  tubes,  using  germicides  and  sterilizing  equipment.  May  make 
up  packs  of  linen  supplies.  Instruments,  dressings,  and  treatment  trays 
preparatory  to  sterilizing.  May  mix  sterilizing  solution  according  to 
a formula. 


Recruitment  and  Promotion  Activities 


The  Employment  Security  Office  played  a major  role  In  recruiting  I 

trainees  for  this  class.  An  article  was  placed  In  the  newspaper  and  j 

a spot  announcement  was  placed  on  a local  radio  station  Instructing  | 

anyone  Interested  in  the  training  program  to  contact  this  office.  The  \ 

names  of  persons  who  called  were  referred  to  Miss  Goodrich  who  contacted  \ 

them  by  telephone.  With  the  exception  of  a few  who  learned  about  the  ] 

course  through  relatives,  the  majority  of  the  trainees  were  recruited  I 

through  the  newspaper  article.  Ten  women  reported  to  the  first  class  j 

meeting.  | 

Screening  and  Selecting  Trainees  ] 

Miss  Goodrich  felt  that  the  selection  techniques  might  have  been  I 

Improved  and  made  these  suggestions  for  future  programs:  j 

--  Require  the  health  examination  which  regular  housekeeping  j 

employees  must  have  before  employment.  I 

— Have  a personal  interview  with  each  applicant  to  clarify  the  j 

nature  of  the  training  program  to  eliminate  applicants  who  | 

seem  unsuitable  for  die  program.  I 

Two  women  withdrew  early  In  the  program  and  Indicated  that  they  were 
not  interested  in  becoming  employed  in  this  occupation.  A third  withdrew 
later.  The  remaining  seven  received  certificates  of  completion. 

The  application  form  for  this  course  (Figure  3)  Is  on  the  next  page. 
Characteristics  of  Trainees 


Only  one  trainee  was  a hlgh-school  graduate.  As  a group,  they  were 
unemployed,  and  untrained  for  a specific  occupation.  Several  Indicated 
an  interest  in  this  occupation  because  the  work  seemed  somewhat  similar 
to  housework  and  they  felt  they  would  not  have  to  make  a complete  shift 
to  another  kind  of  work.  Some  were  Interested  because  the  program  was  of 
short  duration  (four  weeks)  as  compared  to  longer  training  programs.  One 
older  woman,  a widow,  had  been  unable  to  obtain  employment  due  to  her  lack 
of  education,  training  and  work  experience.  Her  age  had  eliminated  her  from 
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NORTHERN  KENTUCKY  STATE 
VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
Amsterdam  Road 
Covington,  Ky. 


Figure  3 


APPLICATION 

For 

Hospital  Housekeeping  Aide 
Training  for  a Wage  Earning  Occupation 


Name 


last 


first 


middle 


Address 


street 


city 


Phone  Number 


Date 


state 


19 Age 


Education  (circle  last  grade  completed)  12345678  -Elementary 

1234  -High  School 

What  w rk  e3q>erience  have  you  had 


Do  you  plan  to  become  enq>loyed  in  the  occupation  for  which  this  course 
provides  training?  Yes  No  


Do  you  plan  to  work  full  time 


part  time 


other  training  programs.  This  woman  seemed  very  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity  to  become  trained  and  hopefully,  eniployed. 

Qualifications  of  the  Teacher 

Mrs.  Abell  had  taught  vocational  home  economics  at  the  high~school 
level,  therefore  she  had  the  teaching  preparation  and  experience,  but 
not  the  e}q)erience  in  this  occupation.  In  order  to  become  somevdiat  fami~ 
liar  with  the  duties  of  the  hospital  housekeeping  aide,  she  spent  approx- 
imately one  week  observing  In  hospitals  and  conferring  with  the  executive 
housekeepers  and  other  hospital  personnel.  She  observed  in  two  hospitals. 
This  was  helpful  in  being  able  to  point  out  similarities  and  differences 
in  the  duties  of  housekeeping  personnel.  She  also  found  it  helpful  to 
observe  at  different  times  to  see  the  differences  in  duties  at  various 
^ hours  and  on  different  shifts. 

r 

^ At  St.  Luke.,  Mrs.  Abell  accompanied  Mrs.  McClain,  the  Executive 

I Housekeeper,  on  her  supervisory  rounds.  This  was  helpful  to  observe  her 

\ techniques  of  supervising  adults  to  see  vdiat  she  looked  for  in  her  work. 

[ Being  at  the  hospital  also*  allowed  Mrs.  Abell  to  become  acquainted  with 

many  employees  and  various  phases  of  the  hospital  operation.  Since  she 
\ was  also  making  some  class  preparations  during  this  week,  the  observations 

helped  her  to  develop  more  realistic  teaching  plans. 

The  teacher  possessed  some  other  qualities  vrtiich  well -suited  her  for 
teaching  this  course.  She  was  a very  flexible  and  adaptable  person  with  a 
good  sense  o^.  humor.  She  had  the  “knack**  of  correcting  the  women  without 
offending  them,  and  she  did  not  **talk  down**  to  the  trainees.  She  related 
well  to  many  different  kinds  of  people  in  various  positions  in  the  hospital. 
They  accepted  her  readily. 

Location  of  the  Course 

The  observation  and  participation  phases  of  the  course  were  provided 
at  St.  Luke  Hospital  through  the  cooperation  of  hospital  officials,  including 
Mr.  Poll  and  Mrs.  McClain.  Since  no  classroom  or  other  space  was  available 
at  the  hospital,  a meeting  room  in  an  office  building  a block  away  was  used 
as  a classroom.  Although  it  would  have  been  far  more  desirable  to  have  had 
the  entire  course  at  the  hospital,  the  teacher  and  trainees  made  the  best 
of  the  situation.  Hopefully,  future  classes  can  be  held  in  a hospital  or 
at  the  Vocational  School  in  order  to  have  more  practical  and  meaningful 
demonstrations  and  practice  in  an  actual  hospital  setting  before  going 
into  patient  areas.  (Home  Economics  facilities  are  being  built  in  the 
addition  under  construction  at  the  Vocational  School.) 


Length  of  the  Course 

The  course  lasted  four  weeks,  five  days  per  .week  for  a_total  of  100 
hours.  They  met  from  9 a.m.  until  2:30  p.m.  vrtiich  included  a SO-miinite 
break. 
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Description  of  Teaching  for  a Skill 

In  developing  the  skills  for  this  occupation,  Mrs.  Abell  provided 
a variety  of  experiences.  As  a new  skill  was  introduced,  the  class  studied 
and  discussed  background  information,  viewed  filmstrips  and  used  other 
learning  aids-  Demonstrations  were  provided  at  the  hospital.  The  class 
observed  regular  employees  performing  the  task.  Each  trainee  was  then 
assigned  to  a regular  employee  and  the  trainee  performed  the  tasks  along- 
side this  employee.  Supervision  was  given  by  the  teacher  and  the 
Exeuctive  Housekeeper.  Individual  guidance  was  given  by  Mrs.  Abell  as 
she  observed  the  work  of  the  class  members  in  the  hospital.  She  made  a 
chart  of  the  essential  tasks  and  checked  trainees  as  they  performed  these 
jobs . 

The  group  met  in  the  classroom  each  day.  During  the  class  period, 
they  discussed  their  observations  and  problems  encountered  during  the  pre- 
vious day's  experience  in  the  hospital.  Weekly  reviews  and  some  written 
tests  were  a part  of  the  classwork. 

Mrs.  Abell  noted  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  developing  skills 
was  clarifying  the  difference  in  cleaning  procedures,  products,  and  stan- 
dards of  sanitation  for  hospitals,  versus  cleaning  in  one's  home.  Developing 
speed  was  another  problem.  Since  the  women  were  not  accustomed  to  working 
under  the  pressure  of  time,  Mrs.  Abell  found  it  helpful  to  set  time  goals 
for  various  tasks.  Repetition  of  tasks  to  gain  skill  and  speed  was  a nec* 
essary  phase  of  the  training  program. 

Participation  in  the  hospital  followed  this  pattern: 

1st  week: 


2nd  & 3rd 
week: 


4th  week: 


The  class  toured  the  hospital  and  observed  regular  employees 
at  work. 

They  spent  at  least  two  hours  per  day  in  the  hospital.  Rach 
trainee  was  assigned  to  an  employee.  Assignments  were 
rotated.  Trainees  began  by  performing  simple  tasks  and 
more  difficult  tasks  were  progressively  added  during  this 
two-week  period. 

Trainees  spent  about  four  hours  per  day  in  the  hospital. 
Trainees  worked  more  independently  of  the  employees,  but 
continued  to  have  individual  supervision  from  Mrs.  Abell. 


Uniforms 

The  Vocational  School  purchased  blue,  fitted  smocks  for  the  women  to  wear 
during  the  training  program.  The  women  were  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
smocks  which  remained  the  property  of  the  school.  The  color  was  selected  to 
conform  to  the  blue  uniforms  worn  by  the  regular  housekeeping  aides.  The 
smocks  were  important  for  cleanliness,  conformity  and  identification.  The 
women  wore  nametags  which  identified  them  as  "Housekeeping  Trainees."  They 
were  instructed  to  wear  cotton  dresses  under  the  smocks.  They  wore  flat, 
rubber-soled  shoes.  The  uniform  met  with  the  approval  of  the  hospital. 


Follow-^Up 


In  the  few  months  following  the  end  of  the  course,  St.  Luke  Hospital 
employed  two  trainees  full-time  and  one  part-time.  One  woman  was  employed 
in  a nursing  home.  At  least  one  did  not  desire  immediate  employment. 

Miss  Goodrich  plans  to  follow-up  all  trainees  periodically. 

Future  Training  Programs 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  outcomes  of  this  program  has  been  the 
request  of  the  hospital  for  two  up-grading  programs  for  their  regular  house- 
keeping employees.  The  courses  were  taught  by  Mrs.  Abell.  All  house- 
keeping employees  were  given  released  time  from  work  for  two  hours  per  week 
for  eight  weeks.  Miss  Goodrich  hopfes  to  repeat  the  Hospital  Housekeeping- 
Aide  (HHA)  preparatoiry  class  in  the  near  future.  When  home  economics 
facilities  are  are  available  in  the  new  addition  to  the  Vocational  School  it 
will  be  possible  for  programs  of  this  type  to  be  a continuing  part  of  the 
occupational  training  program. 


Part  B 

TEACHING  MATERIALS  FOR  A HOSPITAL  HOUSEKEEPING  AIDE  PROGRAM 


Included  in  this  sec tic n are  the  course  outline,  “blocking**  of  the  course 
into  daily  lessons,  and  a detailed  teaching  guide  for  the  first  unit,  “Orien* 
tation  tc  Hospital_Hpusekeeping_Aide  ^ an  Occupation.**  This  unit  is  worked 
out  in^fS^imo  serve  as  an  example  fo^^  way" "in" which  the  entire  course  might 
be  developed.  Unit  I was  selected  because  of  its  significance  to  the  total 
program  and  because  parts  of  it  may  be  taught  throughout  the  course.  According 
to  Mrs.  Abell,  **I  believe  the  section  on  personal  qualities  is  so  important 
that  it  should  be  included  in  every  lesson  or  most  of  them.**  Detailed  teaching 
guides  for  Units  II  and  III  are  not  included.  Supplementary  materials,  film 
list  and  bibliography  are  included  in  the  Appendixes. 


COURSE  OUTLINE 


A Preparatory  Program  For  Hospital  Housekeeping  Aides 

I.  Orientation 

A.  Organization  of  a hospital 

1.  Relationship  of  the  housekeeping  department  to  the  hospital 
organization 

2.  Importance  of  the  housekeeping  function  to  the  purpose  of 
hospitals 

3.  Organization  of  a housekeeping  department 
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a.  Lines  of  authority  j 

b.  Functions  of  each  job  \ 

c.  Relationships  within  this  department  and  with  other  j 

departments  I 

J 

4.  Overall  duties  of  the  hospital  housekeeping  aide  (HHA)  | 

a.  Usual  responsibilities  of  the  hospital  housekee’^  ng  aide  | 

b.  In^ortance  of  this  job 

c.  Opportunities  for  advancement 

(1)  Supervisory  positions 

(2)  Other  opportunities  for  employment 

(3)  Opportunities  for  further  training 

5.  Hospital  policies  I 

I 

3 

i 

a.  Policies  common  to  most  hospitals  j 

b.  Importance  of  knowing  and  following  policies 

J 

J 

■a 

B.  Personal  qualities  for  getting  and  holding  a job  as  a hospital  | 

housekeeping  aide 

1.  Health 

a.  Absence  from  disease  and  infection  i 

b.  Periodic  examinations  \ 

c.  Illness  on  the  job  ) 

d.  Maintaining  one's  health  | 


2.  Appearance 

a.  Cleanliness 

b.  Grooming  of  hair,  face^ hands 

c.  Uniforms 

d.  Dress  to  and  from  work 

e.  Underclothing 

f.  Shoes  and  hosiery 


3.  Persons!  traits 

a.  Honesty 

b.  Sobriety 

c.  Tactfulness 

d.  Cheerfulness- -attitude 

e.  Calmness  in  emergencies 

f.  Voice 

g.  Courtesy 


4.  Work  habits 

a.  Promptness 

b.  Regularity 

c.  Dependability 
e.  Efficiency 


1 
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5.  Employer — employee  relationships 

a.  Acceptance  of  supervision 

b.  Following  instructions 

c.  Reasons  for  discipline  and  termination  of 
employment 

6.  Emtployee — employee  relationships 

a.  Working  with  others 

b.  Talking  on  the  job 

7.  Employee*— patient  relationships 

a.  What  to  do  when  a doctor  enters  the  room 

b.  Importance  of  keeping  confidential  information 
about  patients 

c.  Contact  with  patients 

(1)  Understanding  and  respecting  patient's  condition 

(2)  Working  quietly  and  quickly 

(3)  Functions  to  avoid 

(4)  When  to  enter  and  leave  room 

(5)  Tact  in  talking  to  patients 

8.  Employee— public  relationships 

a.  Contact  with  patient's  visitors 

b.  Courtesy  in  elevators,  corridors,  lobbies 

c.  Functions  to  perform 

C.  Seeking  employment 

1.  Where  to  seek  emplo3nonent 

2.  Job  interviews 

3.  Understanding  employee  benefits 

4.  Establishing  job  references 

XX*  Safety  and  sanitation  for  hospital  housekeeping  aides 

A.  Importance  of  safety  and  sanitation  to; 

It  Hospital 
2.  Patients 
3*  Workers 


B.  Role  of  the  housekeeping  department  in  maintaining  aseptic 
surroundings 

1.  How  bacteria  are  spread 

2.  Preventing  the  spread  of  bacteria 
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C.  Prevention  of  injuries 

1.  Eir^loyee  injuries 

2*  Injuries  to  others  in  the  hospital 

D.  What  to  do  in  case  of  fire  or  other  emergencies 

III.  Performing  the  functions  of  the  ho.spital  housekeeping  aide 

A.  Using  supplies  and  equipment 

1.  Linens — receiving,  caring  for,  distributing,  disposing 

2.  Consumable  supplies 

a.  Receiving  and  distributing 

b.  Conserving 

3 . Equipment 

a.  General  use  and  care 

b.  Importance  of  keeping  equipment  clean  and 
sanitary 

B.  Perfoming  cleaning  skills 

1.  Floors 

a.  Kinds  of  floors  and  floor  coverings  in  hospitals 

b.  Daily,  weekly,  emergency  and  seasonal  care 

(1)  Procedures  to  follow  for  each  type  of  floor 

(2)  Equipment  and  supplies  to  use 

2.  Beds 

a.  Bedmaking 

b.  Daily,  weekly,  seasonal  cleaning 

(1)  Procedures  to  follow 

(2)  Equipment  and  supplies  to  use 
-Receiving  and  caring  for  linena 

3.  Walls  and  ceilings 

a.  Kinds  of  wall  coverings 

b.  Daily,  weekly  and  seasonal  care  for  each  kind 

(1)  Procedures  to  follow 

(2)  Equipment  and  supplies  to  use 

4.  Furniture 

a.  Kinds  of  furniture  found  in  hospitals 

b.  Daily,  weekly,  seasonal  care 
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(1)  Procedures  to  follow 

(2)  Equipment  and  supplies  to  use 

5.  Accessories  and  other  furnishings 

a.  Kinds  of  accessories  and  furnishings  in  hospitals 

b.  Care  of  these  items 

6.  Windows,  window  treatments,  including  cubicle  curtains 

a.  Kinds  of  windows  and  window  treatments 

b.  Care  of  windows  and  window  treatments 

(1)  Procedures  to  follow 

(2)  Equipment  and  supplies  to  use 

7*  Radiators,  air  conditioners,  fans 
a.  Daily,  weekly  and  seasonal  care 

(1)  Procedures  to  follow 

(2)  Equipment  and  supplies  to  use 

8.  Plants,  flowers  and  patients'  personal  belongings 

a . Daily  care 

b.  Precautions  to  observe 

9.  Bathroom  and  washroom  fixtures 

a.  Fixtures  and  equipment  requiring  care 

b.  Daily,  weekly  and  seasonal  care 

(1)  procedures  to  follow 

(2)  Equipment  and  supplies  to  use 

(3)  Filling  and  caring  for  dispensers 

10.  Rubbish  disposal  and  removal 

a.  Procedures  to  follow 

b.  Equipment  to  use 

c.  Care  of  waste  containers 

d.  Use  of  incinerator 

e.  Safety  precautions  to  follow 

C.  Managing  cleaning  skills  in  areas  to  be  cleaned  by  Hospital 
Housekeeping  Aides,  includingy 

— Standards  for  clean  area 

--  Assembling  equipment  and  supplies 

— Performing  cleaning  skills  in  an  orderly  sequence 

— Conserving  time  and  energy 

— Completing  check  lists  or  other  evaluations 

--  Reporting  items  missing  or  out  of  order 
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(Note:  The  extent  to  which  this  topic  is  studied  may  be  determined 

by  the  length  of  the  course  and  the  job  analysis  for  the  hospital 
housekeeping  aide  at  the  specific  hospital  for  which  training  is 
being  given.  There  are  also  specific  differences  as  to  which  jobs 
are  performed  by  men  and  women  employees.  Areas  starred  (*)  are 
the  ones  most  commonly  cared  for  by  the  HHA..  Identifying  the  common 
alities  among  cleaning  tasks  for  each  part  of  the  hospital  would 
be  helpful  in  teaching  this  section  of  the  course,  thereby  allowing 
the  teacher  to  help  trainees  see  where  previous  knowledge  and  skills 
could  be  applied  when  studying  a new  task  or  area  of  the  hospital.) 

*1.  Patient  unit  (regular) 

a.  Daily  care  of  occupied  room 

b.  Discharge  care 

c.  Seasonal  care 

*2.  Patient  unit  (Isolation) 

a.  Daily  care  of  occupied  room 

b.  Discharge  care 

*3.  Public  areas 

a.  Corridors,  stairwells 

b.  Waiting  areas,  lobbies 

c.  Restrooms 

d.  Elevators 
e*  Cafeterias 

4.  Operating  and  delivery  room 

5.  Labor  room 

6.  Newborn  and  premature  nurseries 

7.  Emergency  room 

8.  Intensive- care  unit 

9.  Recovery  room 

10.  Examination,  K-ray  and  treatment  room 

11.  Laboratories 

12.  Staff  areas 

a.  Offices  and  conference  rooms 

b.  Nurses'  stations 

c.  Staff  lounges 

d.  Locker  rooms 

13.  Storerooms 

14.  Cleaning  closets 

15.  Other  areas 


IV.  Summary  and  evaluation 
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Home  Economics  Occupational  Training  Program 
Daily  Block  for  Hospital  Housekeeping  Course  - Mrs.  Mary  Abell,  Teacher 


Each  Block  - 1 day  (5  hours) 


Registration. 
Basic  outline  of 
class.  General 
announc  emen  t s and 
policies  to  be 
followed  by 
trainees 

Tour  the  hospital 


Health 


Equipment-Use  and 
Care 


Sanitation 


a patient  room 


Utility  rooms 
Discuss  standards 
for  clean  areas 
throughout  the 
hospital . 

(include 
blic  areas) 


Function  and  importance 
of  HHA* Organization  of 
hospital  with  special 
enq>hasis  on  how  HHA  fit 
into  this 

Discuss  what  you  as 
a patient  would 
expect  from  a hos- 
pital during  your 
Vstay.** 

Observe  HHA  in 
action. 

1 

Discuss  observations 

Overall  duties  and 
per s onal  qualities 
(those  observed  and/ 
or  those  that  are 
desirable) 

Appearance  (Visit  to 

Personal  traits  and 

Cosmetology  Department 

work  habits . 

Realtionships  with 

of  Vocational  School) 

employers 

Sp  o t-c 1 eaning' 

en^loyees 

Floors 

Windows 

public 

Furniture 

Fire  and  emergencies 

Special  problem  of 
waste  collection  - 

Cleaning  closets 

General  care  for 

linen  distribution. 

Assembling  cleaning 

bathrooms . 

supplies  and  equip- 

Curtains 

ment. 

Beds 

Special  areas  and 

special  seasonal 

Seeking  employment 

Managing  cleaning 

cleaning. 

skills 

Special  areas 

Hospital  policies. 

Discuss  products 
used  in  hospitals 
as  you  observed. 


Safety 


Review  and  form 
a terminology 
list. 


Discuss  right 
and  wrong 
procedures  and 
the  **\Aiys“  of 
orderly  sequence. 


Seeking  employ- 
ment 

Review  and 
evaluation 
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TEACHING  GUIDE 

A Preparatory  Program  for  Hospital  Housekeeping  Aides 


Suggested  Teaching  Time 

Number  of  hours  In  classroom  and  simulated  practical 
experience 

Number  of  hours  of  observation  and  participation 
In  a hospital 


Total 


50 


50 


100  hours 


UNIT  I 

ORIENTATION  TO  HOSPITAL  HOUSEKEEPING 
AIDE  AS  AN  OCCUPATION 


Unit  Objective : To  understand  the  functions  of  Hospital  Housekeeping 

Aides,  the  Importance  of  this  job,  and  how  to  seek 
and  retain  employment  in  this  occupation 

Problems  to  be  Considered: 

1.  How  does  the  housekeeping  function  relate  to  the  total  organization 

and  purpose  of  a hospital? 

2.  What  are  the  desirable  personal  qualities  for  getting  and  holding  a 

job  as  a Hospital  Housekeeping  Aide  (HHA)? 

3*  How  does  one  go  about  securing  work  as  a Hospital  Housekeeping  Aide? 

Suggested  Content; 

1.  Problem:  How  does  the  housekeeping  function  relate  to  the  total 

organization  and  purpose  of  a hospital? 

Key  Ideas 

a.  Housekeeping  is  a major  function  of  a hospital. 

b.  Employees  engaged  in  housekeeping  are  necessary  to  a hospital  as 
they  promote  better  care  for  the  patient.  This  has  an  important 
affect  upon  the  patient’s  attitude. 

c.  Because  of  the  services  of  the  HHA,  doctors,  nurses,  technicians 
and  other  medical  personnel  can  devote  themselves  to  the  skills 
for  which  they  were  trained. 

d.  One  of  the  housekeeping  department’s  responsibilities  is  main- 
taining a good  public  relations  image  for  the  hospital. 

e.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  HHA  is  under  constant  observation  by 
staff,  patients  and  visitors. 

f.  HHA’s  should  be  taught  to  perform  their  duties  because  of  the 
need  and  importance  and  not  in  fear  of  authority. 
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All  departuients  of  a hospital  are  a team  working  together  for  the 
good  of  the  patients,  therefore,  teamwork  and  cooperation  are 
essential  for  all  departments. 

h.  Each  group  of  employees  needs  to  understand  how  its  responsibilities 
affect  those  of  other  departments  and  the  kinds  of  cooperation  to 

be  expected. 

i.  Rules  and  policies  are  developed  to  promote  a smooth-running  system 
and  to  alleviate  misunderstandings. 

j.  A constructive  work  atmosphere  is  established  upon  mutual  interest 
and  respect  for  the  other  worker’s  duties. 

k.  Housekeeping  is  the  only  department  (excluding  administration)  that 
crosses  all  department  lines.  The  Housekeeping  Aides  usually  clean 
areas  in  all  departments. 

l.  Complaints  and  criticisms  should  be  voiced  through  one's  immediate 
superior,  and  then  only  for  the  betterment  of  the  services  rendered. 
Clean  hospital  surroundings  have  an  influence  on  the  patient's 
mental  attitude 

The  fact  that  one  works  in  a hospital,  automatically  puts  him  in 
the  position  of  representing  the  hospital  to  the  general  public. 


m 
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Suggested  Teaching-Learning  Activities; 


a.  Distribute  or  project  an  organization  chart  of  a typical  hospital. 
Discuss  here  the  relationship  of  the  housekeeping  department  to 
other  departments  and  functions  of  the  hospital. 

b.  Consider  the  over-all  aims  or  purposes  of  hospitals  and  how  the 
housekeeping  function  contributes  to  these  purposes.  Have  trainees 
describe  the  services  and  kind  of  treatment  from  the  hospital  if 
they  were  a patient.  Indicate  ones  the  HHA  would  affect. 

c.  Invite  an  executive  housekeeper,  hospital  administrator  or  another 
official  to  discufs  the  organization  of  the  housekeeping  department. 
Ask  the  resource  person  to  include  such  topics  as: 
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— lines  of  authority 

— functions  of  each  category  of  employee 

— relationships  within  this  department  and  with  other  departments 

d.  Adapt  the  cover  design  of  this  unit  to  a transparency.  Show  how 
the  various  people  associated  with  a hospital  are  linked  together 
as  a chain  to  perform  the  essential  hospital  functions. 

e.  Show  a film  such  as  “For  the  Love  of  Life”  or  “Hospitals  are  People.” 
Have  trainees  observe  for  the  different  kinds  of  personnel  and  depart- 
ments in  a hospital  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  care  of  patients.  Apply  to  their  roles  as  HHA's. 

f.  Arrange  for  trainees  to  observe  HHA's  on-the-job  f'tr  a work  day  (or 
equivalent),  in  order  to  determine  the  usual  responsibilities  of  the 
HHA.  Following  this  experience  allow  each  trainee  to  report  his 
observation,  listing  on  the  chalkboard  the  responsibilities  observed. 

g.  Invite  a physician,  executive  housekeeper,  another  hospital  official, 
and/or  a recent  hospital  patient,  to  discuss  the  importance  of  the 
HHA  to  the  image  of  the  hospital,  the  treatment  of  patients,  morale 

of  the  staff,  etc.  Distribute  and  read  the  poem,  “Don't  Belittle  Your 
Job.”  (See  supplementary  material  in  the  Appendix.) 
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h.  Have  an  executive  housekeeper,  hospital  personnel  director,  and/ 
or  coordinator  of  home  economics  occupational  training  challenge 
the  group  toward  opportunities  for  advancement  In  the  field  of 
Institutional  housekeeping.  The  spehker(s)  may  stress*. 

— supervisory  positions 

— other  opportunities  for  employment 
--  opportunities  for  further  training 

— qualities  and  experience  necessary  for  such  advancements 

1.  Give  the  meaning  of  these  terms:  policies,  rules,  regulations, 

law,  etc.  Discuss  the  importance  of  these  terms  In  various 
phases  of  life. 

j.  Distribute  a list  or  have  a visual  aid  which  Includes  some  typical 
policies  of  hospitals.  Use  actual  policies  from  a hospital  if 
possible.  Include  those  policies  which  apply  to  this  occupation. 

k.  Divide  the  class  Into  small  groups.  Assign  each  group  one  or  more 
policies  to  discuss  and  share  with  td^e. entire  group.  In  reporting, 
groups  might  role-play  a sltuatjlon  depicting  the  right  or  wrong 
way  of  using  the  policy. 

l.  Discuss  the  Importance  of  knowing  and  following  hospital  policies. 

Give  some  examples  of  situations  which  Illustrate  employees  who 
have  or  have  not  followed  policies  and  the  results  of  their  actions. 

m.  Tour  a hospital  in  order  to  locate  and  better  understand  various 
departments  and  functions. 

n.  Discuss  the  Importance  of  the  HHA  knowing  the  location  of  all  hospital 
facilities  in  order  to  correctly  Inform  patients,  visitors,  and  others. 


Suggested  References  and  Instructional  Materials 


Book; 


Housekeeping  Manual  for  Health  Care  Facilities.  American  Hospital 


Associi  von 


Bulletins 

Housekeeping  Manuals  from  local  hospitals 
Personnel  handbooks  from  local  hospitals 

Periodical 

The  Executive  Housekeeper 
Films 


Title 


Date  and  Length 


Source 


Hospitals  Are 
People 


1957,  18  min.,  color 


American  Hospital 
Association  840  North 
Lake  Shore,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60611 
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Content 


Filmed  at  Yale^New  Haven,  Connecticut,  this  motion  picture  may  be 
used  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  variety  of  hospital  departments 
and  services,  from  nurses'  stations  to  laboratories,  as  a volunteer 
worker  takes  a patient  on  tour  of  the  institution,  and  the  narrator 
explains  what  the  people  are  doing  in  the  various  jobs. 


Title 

For  the  Love  of 
Life 


Date  and  Length 


1957,  13  min.,  color 


Source 


Cost 


American  Hospital  $5.00 
Association 


Content 


Portrays  the  hospital  experience  of  one  man  who  typifies  all  patients. 
Shows  the  variety  of  personnel  and  departments  concerned  directly  and 
indirectly  with  his  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  care. 


Filmstrips 


Source 


Hospital  Housekeeping's 
Place  on  the  Hospital  Team 

Your  Responsibility  to  Patients 


Vestal  Laboratories 
4963  Manchester 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 
Vestal  Laboratories 


2.  Problem:  What  are  the  desirable  personal  qualities  for  getting  and 

holding  a job  as  an  HHA? 

Key  Ideas  on  Health  of  the  HHA: 

a.  Most  hospitals  require  all  applicants  to  have  a health  screening 
examination  prior  to  their  employment  in  order  to  detect  any  signs 
of  illness  or  infection  which  may  be  a danger  to  hospital  patients. 

b.  Some  hospitals  require  periodic  health  examinations  of  all  employees 
in  order  to  detect  any  signs  of  illness. 

c.  When  returning  to  work  following  an  illness,  the  employee  may  need 
to  be  cleared  by  a physician  or  other  hospital  authority. 

d.  Employees  who  become  ill  at  work  should  report  immediately  to  their 
supervisor. 


Suggested  Teaching-Learning  Activities 

a.  Review  a hospital's  policies  regarding  the  heal^  of  employees.  Discuss 
the  reasons  for  these  policies. 

b.  Arrange  for  trainees  to  undergo  the  kind  of  examination  required  of 
Hospital  Housekeeping  Aides,  prior  to  employment.  Should  deficiencies 
exist,  have  medical  authorities  determine  whether  or  not  the  trainee 
should  continue  the  course.  Have  trainees  follow-up ^under  a doctor's 
supervision,  any  deficiencies  ^diich  can  be  corrected. 

c.  Show  a filmstrip  such  as  "You  and  Good  Health."  Apply  the  information 
from  the  filmstrip  to  persons  in  this  occupation. 
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d.  Prepare  and  give  a checklist  on  ”Health  Habits  for  Hospital  House 
keeping  Aides.**  Plan  an  activity  wherein  trainees  may  work  on 
individual  health  problems.  Personal  conferences  and  guidance  by 
the  teacher  may  be  needed  for  each  trainee.  The  teacher  may  need 
to  encourage  trainees  to  seek  professional  help  on  problems  such 
as  overweight,  dental  problems,  vision,  etc.  Health  problems 
which  may  make  it  difficult  for  the  trainee  to  become  employed 
should  be  identified  and  corrected,  if  possible. 

Suggested  References  and  Instructional  Materials 


Book 

Housekeeping  Manual  for  Health  Care  Facilities > AHA 
Bulletins 

Personnel  handbooks  from  local  hospitals 
Housekeeping  manuals  from  local  hospitals 

Periodical 


The  Executive  Housekeeper 
Film 


Title 

Length 

Source 

Cost 

You  and  Your 

8 minutes 

U.  K.  A.  V. 

$3.00 

Food 

Services, 

rental 

Reynolds  Bldg. 
Lexington, 

Ky.  40506 

free 

Content 


Tells  the  value  of  food  and  emphasizes  that  good  health  has  to  be 
helped  and  planned  by  eating  properly  and  getting  plenty  of  water 
and  exercise. 

Films trip  Source 

You  and  Good  Health  Vestal  Laboratories 


Key  Ideas  on  Appearance  of  the  HHA: 

a.  People  often  assume  that  a person  who  is  neat  in  appearance  will  be 
neat  in  her  work. 

b.  Hospital  employees  are  expected  to  take  pride  in  their  appearance. 

c.  Cleanliness  of  uniforms  and  underclothing,  and  freedom  from  body 
odor  is  in^ortant  for  the  HHA  to  help  maintain  clean  and  sanitary 
surroundings. 

d.  Most  hospitals  accept  a watch,  wedding  ring,  and  professional  pin 
as  the  only  jewelry  to  be  worn  while  in  uniforms. 
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e.  Flat,  low-heeled  oxfords  or  “duty-shoes”  enhance  one's  comfort  and 
aid  in  quick  movement. 

f.  Uniforms  should  not  be  worn  out  of  the  hospital. 

g.  Uniforms,  gowns  and  masks,  designated  for  a certain  area,  such  as 
the  nursery,  isolation  room,  etc.,  should  not  be  worn  in  other  parts 
of  the  hospital. 

h.  Make-up^ used  in  moderation,  may  enhance  one's  personal  appearance. 
Excess  make-up  may  rub  off  on  uniforms  and  detract  from  one's 
business-like  appearance. 

i.  Poor  grooming  may  prevent  an  otherwise  well-qualified  worker  from 
getting  a job. 

Suggested  Teaching-Learning  Activities 


a.  Have  a series  of  activities  to  analyze  the  desirable  appearance 
traits  of  an  HHA  "from  heel  to  toe."  Use  a mannequin,  poster  or 
transparency  of  a woman  dressed  in  a uniform  suitable  for  an  HHA. 
Use  references,  resource  people,  films,  role-palying  and  other 
techniques  to  illustrate  the  desirable  grooming  characteristics 
from  **heel  to  toe."  Some  references  and  films  are  listed  later. 
Include  hair,  skin  care  and  make-up  mouth  and  teeth,  uniforms, 
foundation  garments,  body  cleanliness,  use  of  deoderants,  care 

of  hands,  care  of  feet,  selection  arid  care  of  shoes  and  hosiery. 

b.  Have  a check  sheet  or  rating  scale  on  personal  appearance  for  the 
HHA.  Check  this  periodically. 

c.  Schedule  conferences  with  trainees  individually  to  give  guidance 
and  help  on  appearance  and  grooming  problems.  Interpret  the  need 
to  correct  certain  problems  vrtiich  might  prevent  the  person  from 
being  employed  or  from  advancing  in  a position. 

d.  Organize  a "beautification"  contest  for  trainees  in  which  those 
making  the  most  improvements  in  personal  appearance  are  recognized 

e.  Give  special  attention  to  the  uniforms  for  the  HHA  by: 


--  Surveying  several  hospitals  to  determine  policies  regarding 
uniforms  for  HHA|s 

— Determining  appropriate  jewelry,  etc.  to  wear  with  a uniform 
--  Determining  the  use  of  special  garments  for  cleaning  certain 
areas  of  the  hospital,  such  as  the  nursery,  operating  room,  etc. 

— Discussing  importance  of  a clean  uniform 

f.  Visit  the  cosmetology  department  of  a vocational  school.  If  possible 
arrange  for  trainees  to  have  their  hair  set  or  styled  by  the  cosmetology 
students . 

tested  References  and  Instructional  Materials 
a.  Books 


Guide  Beauty,  Charm,  Poise.  Tolman 

Charm,  (and  portfolios  of  activities)  Whitcomb  & Lang 
The  Leslie  Uggams  Beauty  Book%  Uggams  and  Fenton 
Let's  Face  It.  Archer 

Your  Life  in  the  Big  City>  Baxter,  Marion 
Housekeeping  Manual  for  Health  Care  Facilities ^ AHA 
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b.  Bulletins 


Rating  Scale  for  Personal  Appearance,  Navratil,  Friant,  Rathbone 
Guide  tb  Good  Grooming^  Stevens 

Cham  Gan  be  Yours ^ U.  of  Ky,  Cooperative  Extension 

Service,  Agriculture  and  Home  Ecjnomics,  H.E.  2-603A 
Special  Folders  from  U.  of  Ky.  Coop.  Extension  Service 
(written  on  elementary  reading  level).  Titles  are: 

Keep  Your  Hair  Pretty 
Let's  be  Neat  and  Clean 
Look  Your  Best 

Washing  Your  Hair  and  Straightening  and  Smoothing 
Extra  Curly  Hair 

Key  Ideas  on  Desirable  Personal  Traits  for  the  HHA 

a.  Employers  have  found  that  more  people  fail  on  a job  because  of 
undesirable  personal  traits  than  for  lack  of  technical  skill  in 
the  job. 

b.  Honesty  implies  fairness  of  conduct,  and  refusal  to  deceive  in 
any  way. 

c.  Acts  of  dishonesty  often  lead  to  dismissal. 

d.  Hospitals  have  regulations  forbidding  use  of  intoxicants  on-the-job 
or  persons  working  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

c.  Since  the  HHA  comes  in  contact  with  every  segment  of  hospital  life, 
she  must  develop  tact  in  her  contacts  with  all  kinds  of  people. 

f.  Employees  who  shoW  kindness  and  cheerfulness  are  providing  an 
encouraging  atmosphere  ^Aiich  is  conducive  td  a p a tleutls  .recovery/. . 

g.  A low  tone  of  voice  is  important  for  persons  working  in  hospitals 
where  hamony  and  quiet  must  prevail  at  all  times. 

h.  Employees  must  be  courteous  to  patients,  visitors  and  other  employees 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

i.  In  cases  of  emergency,  it  is  important  for  all  employees  to  remain 
calm,  do  what  is  in  one's  authority  to  alleviate  the  situation  and 
refrain  from  showing  excitement  in  the  presence  of  patients. 

j.  Employers  know  that  a job  applicant  is  a poor  risk,  no  matter  how 
well  trained  and  experienced  he  may  be,  unless  he  is  honest,  depend- 
able, industrious,  and  able  to  get  along  with  others. 


Suggested  Teaching-Learning  Activities 


a.  Sponsor  a survey  of  Hospital  Executive  Housekeepers  and/or  personnel 
directors  to  determine  the  personal  traits  ^ich  are  important  for  the 
HHA  to  possess. 

b.  Invite  a hospital  official  who  hires  and/or  supervises  the  housekeeping 
aides,  to  talk  to  the  class  on  the  characteristics  they  look  for  in 
hiring  these  employees,  problems  caused  by  personal  and  character  traits 
.are  reasons  for  employee  dismissal. 

c.  Prepare  some  minute  dramas  for  trainees  to  enact  to  depict  such  charac- 
teristics as:  cheerfulness,  tone  of  voice,  courtesy,  honesty  and 

beahvior  in  emergencies. 

d.  Show  the  film,  '^Personal  Qualities  for  Job  Success.”  Apply  this  film 
to  succeeding  as  an  HHA  and  use  it  as  a summary  for  this  lesson. 


Suggested  References  and  Instructional  Materials 
Bulletins 


How  to  Get  the  Job,  Dreese 
What  Is  Honesty?.  Clark 

Periodicals 


i 


The  Executive  Housekeeper 

Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  3 
Film 

Title  Length  Source  Cost 

Personal  Qualities  11  minutes  UK-AV  Services  $3.00 

for  Job  Success 

Content 


By  observing  job  Interviews  of  several  high  school  graduates  the 
personality  requisites  of  job  success  are  Illustrated- -such  as 
Initiative,  good  personal  appearance,  business-like  work  habits, 
willingness  to  accept  criticism,  and  the  ability  to  get  along 
with  people. 

Key  Ideas  on  Work  Habits  for  HHA*s 


a.  Employees  must  work  quietly  with  no  hitting  of  equipment  against  walls 
and  no  slamming  of  doors. 

b.  In  order  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  the  department,  a definite 
number  of  employees  are  needed  every  day. 

c.  When  housekeeping  employees  are  absent,  tardy  or  undependable,  the 
hospital  cannot  be  kept  In  adequate  condition  of  cleanliness. 

d.  The  proper  function  of  a hospital  depends  upon  the  proper  functions 
of  Its  employees. 

e.  Some  hospitals  have  policies  In  vdilch  penalties  are  placed  on  persons 
who  are  late  or  fall  to  report  when  they  are  unable  to  come  to  work. 

Suggested  Teaching-Learning  Activities 


I 
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a.  Have  copies  of  personnel  policies  and  regulations  from  a local  hospital. 
Divide  the  class  into  groups  to  role-play  situations  to  Illustrate  the 
employee  breaking  the  policy  and  abiding  by  the  policy. 

b.  Provide  a check  sheet  for  trainees  to  evaluate  their  own  work  habits. 
(See  example,  **What  Do  You  Have  to  Offer?",  "How  to  Get  Fired,  and 
"Hy  Job-Success  Traits"  in  the  Appendix.) 

c.  Have  conferences  with  each  trainee  to  discuss  problem  areas  and  to 
guide  trainees  toward  setting  goals  making  plans  for  Improvement  in 
their  problem  areas. 

d.  Provide  each  trainee  with  a copy  of  the  **Employee  Pledge."  Read  it 
aloud  and  discuss  the  meaning  of  this  pledge.  (An  example  is  included 
in  the  Appendix,) 
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e.  As  a sutnmary  of  this  topic  divide  the  class  into  three  groups 
each  group  a topic  to  discuss  such  as: 

--  How  to  Get  the  Job 
— How  to  Hold  the  Job 
— How  to  Get  Fired 

Share  the  results  of  these  discussions  with  the  entire  group. 
Suggested  References  and  Instructional  Materials 


Assign 


Book 


Housekeeping  Manual  for  Health  Care  Facilities.  AHA 
Bulletins 

How  to  Get  and  Hold  the  Right  Job.  Supt.  of  Documents 
Periodicals 


lllnois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics,  Vol . VIII , No . 3 


Film 


Title 


Length 


Source 


Cost 


How  to  Keep  a Job 


11  minutes 


U.  K.  AV 
Service 


$1.50 


Content 


A boy  applying  for  a job  learns  from  his  prospective  employer  the  four 

major  characteristics  necessary  in  keeping  a job;  dependability, 

initiative,  loyalty  and  industry. 

Key  Ideas  on  Employer-Employee  Relationship 

a.  It  is  considered  unethical  for  employees  to  discuss  their  supervisors 
with  other  employees. 

b.  The  HHA  should  not  criticize  the  work  of  other  members  of  the  hospital 
except  to  the  head  of  their  department,  and  then  only  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  services  rendered. 

c.  When  employees  do  not  accept  and  follow  rules  of  the  hospital,  they 
cannot  expect  to  escape  reproval  or  perhaps  dismissal. 

d.  Employers  have  certain  legal  and  moral  responsibilities  toward  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  their  employees. 

e.  Employees  will  be  happier  and  more  productive  on  the  job  when  working 
for  people  whom  they  respect  and  toward  whom  they  are  loyal. 


mppniipiipii 
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Suggested  Teaching-Learning  Activities 

a.  Present  some  exan^les,  true  or  fictitious  about  employer-employee 
relationships,  to  illustrate  the  following: 

— en^loyees  voicing  legitimate  complaints  through  correct  channels 

— en^loyees  criticizing  supervisors 

— employees  being  reprimanded  for  misconduct 

b.  Discuss  the  responsibilities  employers  have  to  en^loyees. 

c.  Adapt  to  this  occupation  the  checklist  ’“Rating  Applause  from  the 
Boss,*’  pp.  201-206  in  Charm;  Portfolio  of  Activities* 

d.  Determine  the  values  to  all  concerned  v;hen  employers  and  workers 
have  mutual  respect  and  harmonious  working  relationships. 

e.  Summarize  some  guidelines  for  harmonious  employer- employee  relation- 
ships . 

Suggested  References  and  Instructional  Materials 


Books 


Guide  to  Beauty.  Charm,  Poise.  Tolman 

Charm;  The  Career  Girl’s  Guide  to  Business  and  Personal  Success 
and  Portfolio  of  Activities ^ Whitcomb  and  Lang 

(Note:  Although  aimed  toward  en^loyer-employee  relationships  in  an 

office,  these  two  references  contain  some  basic  principles  which  apply 
to  this  occupation.) 

Housekeeping  Manual  for  Health  Care  Facilities ^ AHA 
Periodical 


The  Executive  Housekeeper 

Key  Ideas  on  Employee-Employer  Relationships 

a.  Harmonious  working  relationships  among  members  of  the  housekeeping 
department  is  in^ortant  to  insure  a smooth  and  efficient-running 
department. 

b.  Cooperative  employees  are  willing  to  assist  other  employees  as  they 
are  able  to  do  so. 

c.  En^loyees  should  limit  their  conversation  to  that  \diich  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  their  work. 

d.  Most  jobs  require  teamwork  among  all  employees. 

e.  Adapt  the  quiz  **The  Office  Staff*'  from  Charm.  Portfolio  of  Activities, 
to  apply  to  the  HHA.  Use  as  an  oral  or  written  summary  of  this  topic. 
Some  other  activities  in  the  section  **The  Office  Staff**  (pp.  207-210) 
may  also  be  adapted  as  many  points  are  general  in  nature. 
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Suggested  Teaching-Learning  Activities 

a.  Interview  an  employer  on  the  subject  of  good  working  relationships 
among  employees.  Have  him  describe  instances  where  employers'  work 
has  been  affected  by  poor  work  relationships  among  employees.  The 
interview  may  be  tape-recorded  prior  to  classtime,  or  presented  in 
person. 

b.  Summarize  some  guidelines  for  harmonious  working  relationships  among 
employees . 

Suggested  References  and  Instructional  Materials 
Books 


Guide  to  Beauty,  Charm,  Poise.  Tolman 

Charm:  The  eer  Girl's  Guide  to  Bu  ness  and  Personal  Success. 

Whitcomb  and  Lang 

(Note:  Although  aimed  toward  employee-ennployer  relationships  in  an 

office,  these  references  have  some  basic  principles  which  apply.) 

Periodical 


The  Executive  Housekeeper 


Key  Ideas  on  Employee-Patient  Relationships 


a.  Employees  need  an  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  illness  and  how 
the  patient  may  have  many  fears  and  anxieties  regarding  his  illness 
which  affect  his  attitude  and  behavior. 

b.  Housekeeping  employees  need  to  respect  the  patient's  privacy  at  all 
times . 

c.  Housekeeping  employees  should  avoid  discussing  the  patient's  illness 
with  him  or  with  anyone  else,  inside  or  outside  the  hospital. 

d.  The  patient's  illness  is  a private  matter  between  the  doctor  and  the 
patient. 

e.  Courtesy  toward  patients  and  their  visitors  is  innportant  when  the  HHA 
must  work  around  patients  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  ask  visitors  to 
leave  the  room  while  the  cleaning  is  done. 

f.  The  HHA  must  never  perform  any  nursing  or  medical  function  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  a patient's  request. 

g.  The  HHA  may  find  it  helpful  to  have  in  mini  some  statements  or  replies 
to  typical  comments  or  questions  of  patients. 

h.  The  HHA  always  leaves  the  room  when  a physician  enters. 

i.  When  entering  a patient's  room  the  HHA  should  knock  first  and  say  **House- 
keeping  Aide*'  as  they  open  the  door. 

j.  Whenever  patients  give  directions  pertaining  to  the  care  of  their  rooms, 
these  requests  should  be  filled  unless  they  conflict  with  established 
policies . 

k.  Aides  should  refrain  from  lengthy  conversations  with  patients. 
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tested  Teaching  Learning  Activities 


a.  Invite  a physician  or  head  nurse  to  explain  the  basic  psychology 

of  illness  and  how  various  patients  react  to  hospitalization.  Have 
the  resource  person  give  exan^les  of  ways  patients  have  reacted  to 
fears  and  anxieties  related  to  their  illness.  (Such  a presentation 
or  interview  could  be  pre-taped  for  use  during  this  lesson.) 

b.  Show  the  film,  "The  Patient  is  a Person."  Discuss  the  attitudes  of 
the  patients  which  are  illustrated  and  how  various  workers  in  the 
hospital  can  contribute  to  maintaining  the  patient's  confidence, 
i^ply  this  understanding  of  the  patient's  attitude  to  one's  work 

as  an  HHA. 

c.  Consult  references,  hospital  employee  handbooks,  etc.  to  determine 
some  guidelines  for  housekeeping  aides  as  they  come  in  contact 
with  patients. 

d.  Have  a trainee  play  the  role  of  patient  and  one  as  a housekeeping 
aide  to  illustrate; 


--  How  to  enter  the  room  to  greet  the  patient 

— What  to  do  if  visitors  are  present 

--  What  to  do  if  the  doctor  enters  while  the  Aide  is  cleaning 
--  What  to  say  if  the  patient  insists  on  discussing  his  illness 
--  What  to  say  if  the  patient  is  critical  of  the  hospital  or  the 
care  he  is  receiving 

— How  to  react  if  the  patient  asks  the  HHA  to  perform  a task  out- 
side the  housekeeping  function 

f.  Have  a.  list  of  words  similar  to  the  ones  listed  below.  Trainees 
should  use  each  word  in  a sentence  which  describes  their  dealings 
with  patients.  Guide  trainees  in  making  meaningful  statements  which 
will  be  helpful  in  their  future  roles. 


- courtesy 

- tact 

- tolerance 

- respect 

- confidence 

- quietness 

- quickness 

- understanding 


Suggested  References  and  Instructional  Materials 


Book 


Housekeeping  Manual  for  Health  Care  Facilities.  AHA 
Bulletins 

Hospital  Housekeeping.  Ohio  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
Manuals  and  handbooks  from  local  hospitals 

Periodical; 


The  Executive  Housekeeper 


1^* 
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Films 


Title 

The  Patient  is 
Person 


Date  and  Length  Source  Cost 

1956,  20  min.,  color  American  Hospital  $4.00 

Association 


[ 

> 


s 

f 

c 


L 


Content 


The  attitudes  which  many  patients  exhibit  on  entering  the  hospital 
are  the  focal  point  of  this  film.  Techniques  of  non-medical  care 
which  may  aid  in  dispelling  anxieties  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
patient's  recovery  are  suggested.  The  ways  in  which  physicians, 
the  admitting  clerk,  nurses,  housekeepers ^ and  volunteers  can  main- 
tain the  patient's  confidence  are  stressed.  Dress  styles  are  some- 
what out  of  date;  however,  the  film's  message  is  still  appropriate. 


3 . Problem:  How  Does  One  go  About  Securing  Work  as  a Hospital  Housekeeping 

Aide? 


Key  Ideas: 

a.  Having  the  necessary  papers  and  credentials  may  convince  a potential 
etqiloyer  of  one's  readiness  to  accept  work  responsibilities. 

b.  Hasty  decisions  about  accepting  or  refusing  a job  may  be  costly  both 
to  applicant  and  employer. 

c.  Most  employers  recognize  that  specialized  training  will  bring  one 
the  skill  to  perform  a definite  service. 

d.  In  employment  interviews  the  prospective  employer  will  ask  questions 
to  give  him  information  concerning  the  applicant's  character  and 
personality. 

e.  Applicants  should  be  prepared  to  ask  questions  about  any  employee 
benefits  which  the  employer  fails  to  mention. 

Suggested  Teaching-Learning  Activities 

Note:  This  problem  is  more  effective  if  delayed  until  the  latter  phases  of 

the  course. 


a.  Give  a pretest  to  determine  areas  \diere  trainees  need  help. 

b.  List  on  the  chalkboard  some  steps  in  securing  a job. 

c.  Study  each  step  in  the  detail  needed  as  shovm  by  the  pretest, 
activities  may  include: 


Some 


1)  Studying  and  practicing  with  application  forms- 

2)  Preparing  other  papers  and  credentials 

3)  Role-playing  interviews 

4)  Hearing  from  representatives  of  the  Employment  Service  and/or 
hospitals 

5)  Learning  about  getting  recommendations  from  previous  employers  or 
the  training  institutions  (examples  of  recommendation  forms) 

6)  Reviewing  some  ways  to  keep  a job  after  being  hired. 


1 

i 

i 
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Suggested  References  and  Instructional  Materials 
Books 


Your  Life  in  a Big  City^  Baxter  and  Marion 
From  Kitchen  to  Career^  Lewis  and  Bobroff 


Bulletins 


How  to  Get  the  Job^  Dreese 

How  to  Get  and  Hold  the  Right  Job,,  U . S . Government 
What  Employers  Want^  Worthy 

Film? 


Title 

I Want  a Job 
Content 


Length 
22  minutes 


Source 

U.K.  AV 
Services 


Cost 

$2.50 


Deals  with  proper  and  in^roper  techniques  of  seeking  enq)loyment,  and 
is  designed  to  build  character,  to  aid  the  student  in  his  personal 
development . 

Filmstrip  Source  Cost 

Your  Job  Interview  2 filmstrips  and  Guidance  Associates  $35.00 

2 l.p.  records  Fleasantville, 

New  York  10570 


Transparencies 


"I  WANT  A JOB" 

(United  Transparencies,  Inc.,  Box  888,  Binghamton,  New  York,  $25.00  for  the  set) 

Subject  included: 

I Want  a Job 
Birth  Certificate 

Birth  Certificate  Should  Be  Kept  In  a Safe  Place 

My  Social  Security  Card 

When  I Have  Filled  Out  my  Form 

Where  Can  I Go  to  Find  a Job 

If  I Cannot  Find  a Job  Ihrough  Friends 

To  Get  a Job  I Must  Fill  an  Application  Blank 

What  is  an  Interview? 

I Will  Want  to  Wear  the  Right  Clothes 
Ihe  Way  I Speak  in  an  Interview  Is  Inq)ortant 
I Must  be  Prepared  to  Answer  Certain  Questions 
Work  Permits  and  Health  Certificates 
My  Parent  or  Guardian  May  Have  to  Fill  a Card 
I Want  to  Keep  my  Job 


I 

s 


Supplementary  Material 
Problem  1 


"DON'T  BELITTLE  YOUR  JOB" 
author  unknown 

(Courtesy  of  Clifford  Hess,  St*  Elizabeth  Hospital) 

Covington,  Kentucky) 


Wherever  you  are  working  In  office  or  shop. 

And  however  far  you  may  be  from  the  top 

And  though  you  ms^  think  you're  just  treading  the  mill. 

Don't  ever  belittle  the  job  that  you  fill. 

For  however  little  your  job  may  appear 
You're  just  as  Important  as  some  little  gear 
That  meshes  with  others  In  some  big  machine 
And  helps  keep  It  going  though  never  Is  seen. 

They  could  do  without  you,  you'll  have  to  admit 
For  business  keeps  on  when  the  big  fellow  quits. 

And  alw^s  remenher  my  friends  If  you  can 

The  job's  more  Important  — Oh  yes  than  the  man! 

So  If  It's  your  hope  to  st£^  off  the  shelf. 

Think  more  of  your  job  than  you  do  of  yourself 
Your  job  Is  In^ortant  — don't  think  It  Is  not. 

So  try  hard  to  give  It  the  best  you've  got. 

But  don't  ever  think  you're  of  little  account 
Remeniber  you're  part  of  the  total  amount* 

If  they  (Udn't  need  you,  you  wouldn't  be  here. 

So  always,  my  friend  keep  your  chin  In  the  air 
A porter,  maid,  nurse  or  clerk. 

Think  well  of  your  company,  yourself  and  your  work. 


1 

3 


1 

I 

I 
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Suppleioentary  Material 
-31-  Problem  2 


WHAT  DO  YOU  HAVE  TO  OFFER? 

What  kind  of  an  employee  will  you  make?  You  can  take  stock 
of  yourself  and  find  out.  Here  are  some  questions  to  ask  yourself. 
Answer  them  honestly,  and  see  how  you  rate. 


1.  Do  you  have  a real  willingness  and  desire  to 
learn  new  skills  and  new  ways  of  doing  things? 

2.  Are  you  neat  in  your  personal  appearance  and 
work  habits? 

3.  Are  you  punctual? 

4.  Can  you  apply  yourself  to  a job  without  being 
easily  bored  or  distracted? 

5.  Can  you  adapt  to  new  and  unexpected  situations 
easily? 

6.  Can  you  work  under  pressure,  when  necessary, 
without  becoming  nervous  and  upset? 

7.  Do  you  have  confidence  in  your  abilities? 

8.  Are  you  emotionally  stable,  capable  of  taking 
things  in  your  stride? 

9.  Have  you  enough  initiative  to  be  able  to  work 
on  your  own? 

10.  Are  your  job  plans  in  keeping  with  your  own 
edacities  and  the  opportunities  employers 
have  to  offer? 

IX.  Do  have  a sense  of  duty  and  responsibility? 

12.  Are  you  reliable?  Can  you  be  depended  on  to 
do  a job  satisfactorily? 

13.  Can  you  gain  the  friendship  and  respect  of  fellow 
workers? 

14.  Can  you  cooperate  with  fellow  workers? 


^This  check  sheet  is  based  upon  information  in  Illinois  Teacher 
of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  3,  pp.  140-141. 
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Yes  No 


15.  Can  you  cooperate  with  supervision  and  manage- 
ment?   15. 

16.  Can  you  follow  directions  willingly  and  without 

argument  because  you  respect  authority?  16. 

17.  Can  you  understand  instructions  and  carry  them 

out  accurately?  17. 

18.  Can  you  accept  criticism  without  feeling  hurt?  18. 

19.  Can  you  work  without  constant  supervision?  19. 

20.  Do  you  ask  questions  about  things  you  don't 

understand?  20 . 

21.  Can  you  complete  a job  once  you  start  it?  21. 

22.  Are -you  a pleasant  person  to  work  with?  22. 

23.  Do  you  like  people?  23. 

2A.  Are  you  friendly  and  congenial?  24. 


BOOSTING  THE  SCORE 

How  did  you  do?  If  you  answered  ves  to  most  of  the  questions, 
you  have  the  ma^ngs  of  a good  employee.  All  you  need  now  are  the 
necessary  skills  and  training. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  answered  ^ to  more  than  a few  of  the 
questions,  you  have  some  work  to  do.  These  are  your  weak  spots,  the 
things  about  you  that  can  stand  improvement.  You  can  go  into  your  "job 
training" . right  now  by  (hanging  those  things  about  yourself  and  your  way 
of  doing  things  that  will  help  make  your  career  successful. 
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Supplementary  Material 
Problem  2 


EMPLOYEE  PLEDGE  ] 

I 

Courtesy  of  Clifford  Hess>  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital^  j 

Covington>  Kentucky  ' ] 


Believing  that  the  hospital  has  a real 
need  of  lay  services  as  an  employee: 

1 will  be  conscientious  in  tlie  fulfillment 
of  isy  duties  and  accept  supervision  graciously 
1 will  conduct  n^rself  with  dignity > 
courtesy  and  consideration. 

1 will  consider  as  confidential  all 
information  whidi  1 may  hear  directly  or 
indirectly  concerning  a patient > doctor  or 
any  member  of  personnel > and  will  not  seek 
information  in  regard  to  a patient. 

1 will  take  any  problems^  criticisms > 
or  suggestions  to  lay  supervisor. 

1 will  endeavor  to  make  vay  work  the 
highest  quality  of  whldi  1 am  capable. 

I will  report  on  duty  promptly,  in 
full  uniform,  neat  and  clean  at  all  times. 

1 will  uphold  the  traditions  and 
standards  of  the  hospital  and  will  Interpret 
them  to  the  community  at  large. 
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Supp lenient az7  Material 
Problem  2 


HOW  TO  GET  FIKED 


Adapted  from:  Seven  Keys  to  Getting  and  Holding  Job 

By  Lyons  and  Martin 


Let  down  on  production 

Talk  back  to  the  boss 

Resent  criticism 

Loaf  In  locker  or  rest  rooms 

Break  hospital  rules 

Get  the  drinking  habit 

Don't  pay  your  bills 

Borrow  money  around  the  hospital 

Fight  with  your  associates 


Get  sloppy  In  work  and  habits 

Take  some  days  off  without  permission 

Take  extra  long  for  lunch 

Smoke  when  not  permitted 

Live  beyond  your  means 

Get  a bad  personal  reputation 

Let  down  In  appearance 

Be  a practical  joker 


m JOB-SUCCESS  TRAITS' 

Initiative 

Self-control 

m 

Awareness  of  proper  dress  and  job 

behavior 

Desire  to  learn 

Willingness  to  accept  supervision 
Ability  to  work  as  well  without  super- 
vision as  with  It 
Ability  to  accept  criticism 
Stick-to-it-iveness 
Promptness 
Dependability 
Ambition 
Dtive 

Ability  to  make  decisions 

Curiosity 

Leadership 

Ability  to  subordinate  Immediate 
goals  to  more  Important  future  goals 


Go  od  Average  P oor 


^these  two  Items  are  based  upon  Information  which  appeared  In 
the  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics.  Volume  VIII,  No.  3,  pp.  141,  142, 
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FILMS  AND  FILMSTRIPS 
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SQME  SUGGESTED  FILMS  AND  FILMSTRIPS 


Notes:  For  descriptions  of  the  contents  of  these  films,  please  consult  the 

the  catalogs  or  listings  from  the  sources.  Addresses  of  the  sources 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  list. 

All  titles  are  films  (motion  pictures)  except  ones  indicated  as 
filmstrips. 


Title 

Source 

Length 

Rental 

Cost  i 

Unit  I - Orientation 
For  the  Love  of  Life 

AHA 

18  Min, 

$5,00  1 

Hospital  Housekeeping's  Place  on 
the  Hospital  Team 

Vestal 

Filmstrip 

Hospitals  are  People 

AHA 

18  Min, 

8,00  ! 

How  to  Keep  a Job 

UK 

11  Min, 

1,50 

j 

I Want  a Job 

UK 

22  Min, 

2,50  i 

Patient  is  a PersonjThe 
Personal  Qualities  for  Job  Success 

Aav 

20  Min, 

4,00  ! 

UK 

11  Min, 

3,00 

You  and  Good  Health 

Vestal 

Filmstrip 

i 

You  and  Your  Food. 

UK 

8 min. 

3,00 

Your  Job  Interview 

Guidance 

2 filmstrips 

35,00 

Associates 

+ 2 l,p. 

(pur- 

Your Responsibility  to  Patients 

Vestal 

records 

Fil:ustrip 

chased) 

Unit  II  - Safety  and  Sanitation 


Basic  Biology  of  Bacteria 

-*■11  ' ' • 

USPHS 

Filmstrip 
& Recording 

Postage 

Big  Three,  The  (bacteria  control) 

Vestal 

30  Min, 

— 

Hospital  Housekeeping  Safety 

AHA 

15  Min, 

3,00 

Hospital  Sepsis:  A Communicable  Disease 

AHA 

30  Min, 

6,00 

How  to  Lift  Properly 

Vestal 

Filmstrip 

— 

Nursery  Sepsis 

AHA 

30  Min, 

6,00 

Prevention  and  Control  of  Staphylococcal 
Infections 

USPHS 

14  Min. 

Postage 

You  and  Bacteria  Control 

Vestal 

Filmstrip 

— 

Safety  Begins  With  You 

Vestal 

Filmstrip 

— 

Unit  III  - Performing  the  Functions  of  the  Hospital  Housekeeping  Aide 


Better  Washroom  Maintenance 
Care  and  Maintenance  of  Resilient  Tile 
Floors 

Care  and  Maintenance  of  Soft  Floors 
Finishing  Touch,  The 


Johnson 

Multi-Clean 

Multi-Clean 

Johnson 


9 Min, 
Filmstrip 

25  Min, 

8 Min. 


Postage 

Postage 

Postage 

Postage 
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Title 


From  Start  to  Finish 
Hospital  Housekeeping 

Hospital  Housekev^ping  - 
Mopping,  Two  Bucket  Method 
Hospital  Housekeeping  - Wet  Pick-Up 
It*s  Your  Challenge(a  training  film 
which  emphasizes  cleaning  a patient's 
room) 

Linen  Handling  in  Nursing  Homes 
Ounce  of  Prevention,  An 
RX  - A Prescription  for  Better  Hospital 
Procedures  (work  simplification) 
Treatment  and  Maintenance  of  Concrete 
Floors 

Your  Asphalt  Tile  Floor — Its  Care  and 
Maintenance 

Your  Terrazzo  or  Oxychloride  Floor  and 
How  to  Maintain  It 


Source 

Length 

Rental 

Cost 

Johnson 

16  Min. 

Postage 

Multi-Clean 

Filmstrip 
20  Min. 

Postage 

USPHS 

9 Min. 

Postage 

USPHS 

7 Min. 

Postage 

Huntington 

25  Min. 

Postage 
& Ins. 

USPHS 

9 Min. 

Postage 

Johnson 

8 Min. 

Postage 

AHA 

26  Min. 

$3.00 

Multi -Clean 

' Filmstrip 
12  Min. 

Postage 

Multi-Clean 

Filmstrip 
12  Min. 

Postage 

Multi-Clean 

12  Min. 

Postage 

Addresses  of  Sources 
AHA  - 


Guidance  Associates  - 

Huntington  Laboratories, 
Inc. 

Johnson  - 
Hultl-Clean  - 


UK  - 


USPHS  - 


Vestal  - 


American  Hospital  Association 
Film  Library 

840  North  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Pleasantville,  New  York  10570 

P.  0.  Box  710 
Huntington,  Indiana  46750 

S.  C.  Johnson  and  Son,  Inc. 

Attention:  Mrs.  Lucile  Bush 

Racine,  Wisconsin  43404 

Multi-Clean's  Film  Library 
Multi-Clean  Products,  Inc. 

2277  Ford  Parkway 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota  55116 

University  of  Kentucky  Audio-Visual  Services 
Reynolds  Building 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40506 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
Communicable  Disease  Center 
Audio-Visual  Center  Distribution  Unit 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30333 

Vestal  Laboratories,  Dlv.  of  W.  R.  Grace  & Co. 

4963  Manchester 

St.-  Louis,  Missouri  63110 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Books 

American  Hospital  Association,  Housekeeping  Manual  for  Health  Care  Facilities, 
Chicago;  840  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  1966.  ($3.50) 

Archer,  Elise,  Let's  Face  It,  A Guide  to  Good  Grooming  for  Negro  Girls. 
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Krasnoff,  Irvin  R.  Environmental  Sanitation  Handbook.  Lansing:  University 

Hospital  of  Michigan,  1964, 
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Ohio  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Service,  D5.vision  of  Vocational  Education, 

State  Department  of  Education  and  The  Ohio  State  University.  Hospital 
Housekeeping  Instructors  Guide.  Columbus,  Ohio,  The  Authors,  1959, 

Tolman,  Ruth,  Guide  to  Beauty.  Charm,  Poise.  Bronx,  N.Y,  Milady  Publishing 
Company,  1963,  ($4,50) 

Uggams,  Leslie  with  Fenton,  Marie,  The  Leslie  Uggams  Beauty  Book.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1967,  ($4,95) 

Whitcomb,  Helen  and  Lang,  Rosiland.  Charm:  The  Career  Girl's  Guide  to  Business 

and  Personal  Success.  Manchester,  Missouri:  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book 

Co.,  1964.  ($6.95) 

. Charm  A Portfolio  of  Activities.  Manchester  Missouri:  Gregg 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co,,  1964,  ($3.40) 

. Charm  Teacher's  Manual  and  Key,  Manchester,  Missouri: 

Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1964.  ($3.50) 

Bulletins 

Advance,  A Modern  Program  for  Complete  Carpet  Maintenance.  Spring  Park, 

Minnesota  55384:  Advance  Floor  Machine  Company,  n.d. 

Clark,  Thaddeus  B,  What  is  Honesty.  Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates, 

Inc,,  259  E.  Erie  Street,  1952. 

Dreese,  Mitchell,  How  to  Get  the  Job.  Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates, 

Inc.,  259  East  Erie  Street,  1960. 

Freeman,  Lucy,  Sanitary  Maintenance  in  Hospitals.  Fultonville,  New  York: 


White  Mop  Wringer  Co.,  Division  of  Electrolux  Corp.,  n.d. 
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Raleigh,  North  Carolina:  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Department  of 

Public  Instruction,  1966. 

Huntington  Laboratories . The  Huntington  Manual  on  Dally  Maintenance  of 
Public  Washrooms.  Huntington,  Indiana  46750:  Huntington  Laboratories, 

Box  710.  n.d. 

J.  I.  Holcomb  Manufacturing  Co.  Your  Guide  to  More  Beautiful  Floors. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana:  J.  I*  Holcomb  Mfg.  Co.,  n.d. 

Pfeiffer,  William  B.  and  Voegele,  Walter  0.  The  Correct  Maid  for  Hotels 
and  Motels.  New  York:  Ahrens  Publishing  Co. , Inc.,  1962. 

S.  C.  Johnson  & Son.  Better  Washroom  Maintenance.  Racine,  Wisconsin: 

S.  C.  Johnson  & Son,  Inc.,  1965. 

S.  C.  Johnson  & Son.  Johnson  Wax  Modern  Building  Maintenance  Handbook. 

Racine,  Wisconsin:  S.  C.  Johnson  & Son,  Inc.,  1966. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 

A Suggested  Training  Program.  Hotel  and  Motel  Housekeeping  Aide.  Washington, 

D.  C.  : Supt.  of  Documents,  1964. 
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This  paper  is  based  upon  the  data  From  two  surveys t a survey  of  Wisconsin  high  school  seniors  in  1957  and  a 
follow-up  survey  In  1964.  Of  9,007  cases  successfully  followed-up,  4,621  were  women  and,  of  these,  437  had 
become  teachers  and  211  nurses.  Some  findings  about  the  teacher  and  nurse  groups  weret  (1)  Community  size  was 
related  to  labor  force  participation,  teachers  from  smaller  ccmtmt’nities  were  more  likely  to  continue  working 
and  nurses  from  the  largest  community  size  category  were  least  likely  to  continue  working,  (2)  Although  both 
teachers  and  nurses  were  disproportionately  drawn  frcm  girls  of  high  measured  intelligence,  those  lower  on 
this  variable  were  more  likely  to  continue  working,  (3)  Both  nurses  and  teachers  were  disproportionately  drawn 
from  the  better  performers  In  high  school;  higher  school  rank  was  related  to  continuance  of  work_In  nursing  but 
not  in  teaching,  (4)  Nurses  who  made  a career  decision  before  leaving  high  school  were  more  likely  tocontinue 
working  v^ile  the  time  of  the  decision  was  not  related  to  continuance  in  teaching,  (5)  For  both  married 
nurses  and  married  teachers,  the  husband's  occupational  status  was  unrelated  to  labor  force  participation,  and 
(6)  Nurses  of  lower  socioeconomic  background  were  more  likely  to  continue  working  while  this  factor  was 
unrelated  to  continuance  in  teaching.  (JC) 
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SOCIAL  SELECTION  AND  LABOR  FORCE 
PARTICIPATION  A^N6  TEACHERS  AND  NURSES* 

Two  aspects  of  the  role  of  women  in  the  occupational  structure  of  the 
United  States  constitute  the  primary  concerns  of  this  paper*  These  are  (1) 
the  nature  of  social  selection  in  primarily  female  occupations,  and  (2) 
factors  related  to  participation  in  the  labor  force  among  women  trained  to 
work  in  a particular  occupation.  The  occupations  of  teacher  and  nurse  will 
he  examined  in  relation  to  these  topics. 

In  the  present  context  social  selection  refers  to  the  way  in  ^ich  per- 
sons are  selected  into  certain  occupational  roles  in  terms  of  particular 
social  characteristics,  such  as  socioeconomic  status,  ability,  and  the  like, 
T^us,  our  attention  is  focused  on  the  social  origins  and  pa^*:ems  of  occupa- 
tional entry  of  the  members  of  an  occupations.  Social  selection  in  predomi- 
nantly male  occupations  has  received  a good  deal  of  research  attention,^  While 
some  work  has  been  done  on  social  selection  in  female  occupations,  it  is  much 
less  than  that  devoted  to  male  occupations.  One  task  of  this  paper  is  to 
describe  the  kind  of  social  selection  that  occurs  among  teachers  and  nurses, 

A second  task  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  extent  of  labor  force 
participation  and  social  factors  related  to  labor  force  participation  among 
teachers  and  nurses.  Discussions  of  work  in  contemporary  American  society 
often  recognize  the  variable  and  unstable  labor  force  participation  of  women 
as  one  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  American  occupational  structure. 


The  occupational  careers  of  women,  in  contrast  to  those  of  men,  are  usually 


uoncontinuous  and  subject  to  such  contingencies  as  marriage  and  child-rearing. 

As  Caplow  has  noted,  in  a predominantly  woman's  occupation,  a sizeable  portion 

of  those  qualified  to  work  in  the  occupation  are  not  part  of  the  labor  force 

2 

at  any  given  time. 

Where  women  have  acquired  rather  extensive,  costly,  and  specialized 
education  to  prepare  them  for  work  In  a particular  occupation,  this  In-and- 
out  pattern  of  labor  force  participation  represents  a distinctive  type  of 
talent  and  resource  loss.  While  it  Is  true  that  women  may  often  return  to 
work  idien  child-rearing  Is  no  longer  a major  life  activity,  those  years  of 
nonparticipation  in  the  labor  force  cannot  be  made  up.  Optimal  utilization 
of  educational  and  occupational  training  resources  is  reduced  when  the  train- 
ing acquired  is  not  utilized.  In  this  sense,  compared  to  men,  wesnen  may  be 
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overeducated  Insofar  as  their  education  and  training  are  underutilized* 

Both  elementary  and  secondary  school  teaching  and  nursing  in  the  Ikilted 
States  are  excellent  Illustrations  of  variable  labor  force  participation* 

Ihe  fact  that  women  teachers  do  not  work  continuously  in  the  o^.c'.pat^"on 
for  which  they  have  been  prepared  Is  well  documented.  For  example.,  Hason 
reports  that  65  percent  of  beginning  teachers  expect  to  leave  teaching  with- 
in five  years  and  that  70  percent  of  new  women  teachers  hope  to  be  '’home- 
leakers'*,  although  five  out  of  six  of  these  eventually  want  to  return  to 
teaching.^  Similarly,  the  National  Education  Association  estimated  that  only 
72.5  percent  of  the  newly  qualified  graduates  of  1959  (both  men  and  women) 
actually  entered  teaching  and  that  of  the  new  supply  of  elementary  school 
teachers  of  1960  (primarily  women)  only  about  82  percent  could  be  expected  to 
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be  beaching  the  follovlng  fall.  A similar  situation  holds  In  the  field  of 
nursing.  For  example,  a survey  of  registered  nurses  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Nurses  Association  In  1964  Indicated  that  only  60.8  percent  were  actually 
working  as  nurses. 

Methods  and  Data 

The  data  on  which  this  paper  Is  baaed  are  from  two  surveys  — a survey 
of  Wisconsin  high  school  seniors  In  1957  and  a follow-up  survey  of  a sample 
of  these  former  students  In  1964. 

In  1957  a questionnaire  dealing  with  post-high  school  educational  and 
occupational  plans,  parental  educational  and  occupational  status,  residential 
characteristics,  etc.,  was  administered  to  virtually  the  entire  population  of 
seniors  In  the  public,  private,  and  parochial  high  schools  In  Wisconsin.  From 
this  population  of  high  school  seniors  a random  one-third  sample  of  10,321 
cases  was  selected. 

In  1964,  seven  years  after  these  students  completed  high  school,  a fol- 
low-up survey  of  the  one-third  sample  was  Initiated.  The  major  objective  of 
this  phase  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  educational  and  occupational  at- 
tainment of  the  former  students.  A postage-paid  double  post  card  questionnaire 
was  sent  out  to  the  parents  of  these  students  at  their  1957  address  Informing 
them  of  their  son's  or  daughter's  participation  In  the  study  and  asking  them 
for  Information  on  the  post-high  school  educational  attainment  and  current 
occupational  status  of  their  child.  Information  was  also  requested  on  marital 
status  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  on  whether  or  not  they  were  currently  employ- 
ed and  on  the  occupation  of  their  husbands. 
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Four  mailings  of  the  questionnaire  were  conducted*  If  the  first  ques- 
tionnaire was  not  returned,  a second  questionnaire  stamped  "Urgent  Second 
Request"  was  sent*  Nonrespondents  after  the  second  wave  were  ant  the  same 
questionnaire  stamped  "Urgent  Third  Request"*  Third-wave  nonrespondents  were 
sent  a letter  explaining  again  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  survey,  the 
returnable  portion  of  the  questionnaire,  and  a postage-paid  return  envelope* 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  obtain  a telephone  Interview  with  those  persons 
w|io  were  still  nonrespondents  after  four  mailings*  This  technique  was  high" 
ly  successful  once  the  respondent  was  contacted*  However,  accurate  telephone 
numbers  could  be  found  for  only  about  half  of  the  fourth-wave  nonrespondents* 

About  20  percent  of  the  Initial  mailing  was  returned  by  the  post  office 
as  undellverable  for  a variety  of  reasons,  such  as  %oved,  left  no  address", 
"forwarding  period  expired",  etc*  Accurate,  up-to-date  addresses  for  over 
three-fifths  of  these  persons  were  obtained  from  the  state  of  Wisconsin  tax 
rolls*  Contact  was  then  attempted  by  successive  mailing  waves  and.  If  neces- 
sary, by  telephone*  In  all,  91*1  percent  of  the  parents  were  contacted,  and 
95*8  percent  of  those  contacted  provided  the  Information  requested*  Thus, 
follow-up  Information  was  obtained  for  87*3  percent  (9,007  cases)  of  the 
original  sample*^ 

Of  the  9,007  former  high  school  seniors  successfully  followed-up,  4,621 
were  women*  Of  these,  437  (9*4  percent)  had  become  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers,  while  211  (4*6  percent)  had  become  nurses*  It  Is  these  wo- 
men with  whom  the  remainder  of  this  paper  Is  concerned* 


The  period  of  time  elasped  since  the  women  In  these  tw>  occupations 
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conipleted  their  formal  education  and  the  follow-up  survey  varies  and  can  be 
Inferred  from  the  level  of  education  completed  by  them.  The  majority  of 
those  who  became  teatdiers  (62.7  percent)  completed  a bachelor's  degree* 
Assuming  that  they  typically  entered  college  In  the  fall  of  1957  and  grad- 
uated  In  1961,  a period  of  three  years  had  elapsed  since  they  became  qualified 
to  teach*  An  additional  26*3  percent  are  graduates  of  two-year  county  teach- 
ers colleges.  On  tl..  assumption  that  tboy  entered  these  schools  In  1957  and 
graduated  In  1959,  they  could  have  been  teaching  for  as  long  as  five  years 
at  the  time  of  the  follow-up  survey.  Finally,  11.0  percent  of  the  teachers 
went  on  to  graduate  school  (1.8  percent  received  a master's  degree  and  9*2 
percent  completed  some  graduate  work  but  did  not  receive  a degree).  Thus, 
at  the  time  of  the  follow-up  survey,  this  group  could  have  been  engaged  in 
teaching  from  one  to  two  years*  Those  girls  who  became  nurses  did  so  in  one 
of  two  ways.  Either  through  a three-year  hospital  training  program  or 
through  a four-year  collegiate  program*  Of  all  the  girls  who  became  nurses, 
73.9  percent  completed  a hospital  program.  Assuming  that  they  entered  train- 
ing in  1957  and  completed  In  1960,  they  could  have  been  engaged  in  nursing 
for  four  years  at  the  time  of  the  follow-up  survey*  The  remaining  26.1  per- 
cent who  completed  a four-year  collegiate  nursing  program  could  have  been 
practicing  nursing  for  three  years  at  the  time  of  the  folloi^un  survey. 

Five  variables,  based  on  data  from  thif  1957  survey,  will  be  used  In 
examining  social  selection.  These  are  socioeconomic  background,  communi- 
ty size,  measured  intelligence,  high  school  rank,  and  time  of  occupational 
choice.  These  same  five  variables  will  be  examined  in  relation  to  labor  force 


participation.  Three  additional  variables^  based  on  data  from  the  1964 
follow-up  survej^  will  also  be  examined  In  relation  to  labor  forc^^  partici- 
pation. These  are  level  of  educational  attainment,  marital  status,  and 
husband's  occupation. 

Socioeconomic  background  Is  based  on  a factor-weighted  combination  of 
father's  occupation,  father's  and  mother's  formal  educa*:lonal  level,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  funds  the  family  could  provide  If  the  student  were  to  attend  col- 
lege, the  degree  of  sacrifice  this  would  entail  for  the  family,  and  the  student's 
perception  of  the  family's  wealth  and  Income  status  In  the  community.  Socio- 
economic background  Is  trlchotomlzed  Into  high,  medium,  and  low,  with  these 
categories  representing  approximately  equal  divisions  of  the  entire  one-third 
sample  on  this  variable  (thus,  a student  from  "high"  socioeconomic  background 
was  In  the  top  third  when  the  original  10,321  cases  were  ordered  on  socio- 
economic background). 

Measured  Intelligence  Is  based  on  scores  on  the  Henmon-Nelson  Test  of 
Mental  Ability^  taken  during  the  Junior  year  of  high  school.  This  variable 
Is  divided  into  three  approximately  equal  categories,  high,  medium,  and  low, 
which,  like  socioeconomic  background,  are  based  on  the  entire  one-third  sample. 

High  school  rank  Is  based  on  the  student's  relative  standing  In  her  high 
school  graduating  class.  In  this  analysis,  high  school  rank  Is  trlchotomlzed 
Into  high,  medium,  and  low. 

Time  of  occupational  choice  refers  to  Aether  or  not  the  student  Indi- 
cated teaching  or  nursing  as  her  occupational  choice  at  the  time  of  the  1957 
survey.  Those  idio  did  are  regarded  as  having  made  their  occupational  choice 
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before  high  school  graduation*  Those  who  did  not  are  defined  as  having  made 
their  choice  after  graduation  from  high  school*  It  should  be  noted  that  both 
these  categories  contain  a high  degree  of  variation  with  regard  to  exactly 
V^-ien  this  choice  was  made*  The  "before  high  school  graduation"  category  sure- 
ly Includes  girls  ranging  from  those  \dio  planned  to  become  teachers  or  nurses 
for  several  years  prior  to  graduating  from  high  school  to  those  who  made  this 
decision  when  asked  to  do  so  on  the  questionnaire*  Similarly,  the  "after  high 
■school  graduation"  category  undoubtedly  Includes  those  who  decided  to  become 
teachers  or  nurses  In  the  Interim  between  high  school  and  college  or  nursing 
sch<  ?1  as  well  as  those  who  did  not  decide  until  after  they  were  In  college* 

bevel  of  educational  attainment  refers  to  the  type  and  amount  of  school- 
ing acquired*  For  teachers,  three  categories  will  be  examined  for  this  vari- 
able* * These  are  (1)  completion  of  a two-year  county  teachers  college  program, 
(2)  receipt  of  the  bachelors  degree,  and  (3)  some  graduate  work  and  receipt  of 
the  masters  degree*  For  nurses,  two  categories  will  be  used*  These  are  com- 
pletion of  (1)  a three-year  hospital  training  program,  and  (2)  a four-year 
collegiate  program* 

Marital  status  refers  to  whether  or  not  the  girl  was  married  at  the 
time  of  the  follow-up  survey*  The  "not  married"  category  Includes,  In  addition 
to  single  girls,  a few  who  are  divorced,  separated,  or  widowed* 

Husband *s  occupation*  for  those  teachers  and  nurses  who  were  married  at 
the  time  of  the  follow-up  survey.  Is  dichotomized  into  (1)  professional  and 
business  proprietors  and  managers,  and  (2)  clerical,  sales,  and  all  blue 


collar  occupations* 
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Participation  In  the  labor  force  on  the  part  of  these  teachers  and  nur- 
ses Is  based  on  data  from  the  follow-up  survey  and  can  be  examined  in  some 
detail*  Three  categories  will  be  presented  on  this  variable*  These  are  (1) 
never  worked  since  high  school,  (2)  worked  since  high  sdiool,  but  now  not 
working,  and  (3)  now  working*  In  the  second  and  third  categories  ''now"  re- 
fers to  1964,  the  time  of  the  follow-up  survey* 


Social  Selection 

Our  strategy  here  will  be  to  compare  the  distribution  of  teachers  and 

% 

nurses  with  all  women  In  the  high  sdiool  senior  cohort*  Thus,  the  Total 

column  in  Table  1 describes  the  composition  of  the  cohort  from  which  these 

* 

teachers  and  nurses  are  drawn* 

Socioeconomic  background  clearly  operates  as  a selective  factor  in  the 
recruitment  of  both  teachers  and  nurses^  While  nearly  one-third  of  all  women 
in  the  sample  are  from  low  socioeconomic  background,  only  slightly  over  10 
percent  of  those  who  became  either  teacheisor  nurses  are  drawn  from  this 
socioeconomic  level*  At  the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  teachers  and  half  of  the  nurses  are  from  high  socioeconomic  background, 
while  this  level  constitutes  only  one-third  of  the  sample*  Women  of  low  socio- 
economic background  are  underrepresented  and  those  of  high  socioeconomic  back- 
ground are  overrepresented  among  both  teachers  and  nurses*  However,  teaching 
tends  to  recruit  women  of  higher  socioeconomic  background  than  does  nursing* 
These  findings  on  the  socioeconomic  origin  of  teachers  contradict  what 
Is  usually  assumed  about  this  occupational  group*  To  describe  teachers  as 
being  from  "lower  middle  class”  backgrounds  has  become  a popular  platitude 
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among  social  scientists  and  laymen  alike  How  can  this  contradictory  find- 
ing be  explained?  The  explanation  seems  to  rest  on  a subtle  but  Important 
methodological  point*  Where  previous  studies  have  dealt  with  samples  of  stu- 


dents In  teachers  colleges  and  schools  of  education  or  teachers  In  a partl- 
cxilar  community , socioeconomic  background  has  already  had  a selective  effect 
That  Is,  socioeconomic  background  Is  a major  determinant  of  idio  gets  to 
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college  to  begin  with*  Consequently,  these  studies  have  not  compared  the 


socioeconomic  characteristics  of  teachers  with  any  population  representative 
of  their  age  cohort*  In  the  present  study,  the  conclusion  that  teachers 


tend  to  come  from  high  socioeconomic  origins  relative  to  the  general  age 


cohort  from  which  they  are  drawn  seems  more  valid*  Thus,  teaching  seems  to 


attract  women  of  high  socioeconomic  background  to  a much  greater  extent  than 


has  been  assumed* 


The  findings  on  the  socioeconomic  origin  of  nurses  also  disagree  with 


those  of  previous  studies*  For  example,  Bressler  and  Kephart  found  that  the 
fathers  of  808  Pennsylvania  nurses  idio  completed  their  licensing  examinations  In 


1950  were  occupationally  quite  representative  of  Pennslyvanla  males  of  com- 
11 


parable  age*  The  daughters  of  professionals  and  skilled  manual  workers 
were  only  slightly  over-represented  among  these  nurses*  Our  findings  suggest 
a considerably  greate.;  overrepresentation  of  girls  from  high  socioeconomic 
backgrounds*  Two  Equally  plausible  explanations  may  account  for  these  find- 
ings* First,  a significant  change  may  have  occurred  In  the  socioeconomic 
base  from  which  nurses  were  recruited  durli^  the  decade  1950-1960*  Second, 
and  not  entirely  Independent  of  the  first  Interpretation,  the  Increasing 


yjt  i!  jr,v- 
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popul^rilty  of  colleglafce  nursing  prograias  may  be  Increasing  the  proportion  of 
higher  socioeconomic  background  women  entering  the  nursing  profession.  Thus* 
socioeconomic  b^kground  may  be  beginning  to  operate  In  a selective  manner 
in  nursing  comparable  to  the  way  it  appears  to  operate  in  teaching. 


(Table  1 about  here] 


Community  siae  does  not  seem  to  operate  as  a selective  factor  affecting 

the  recruitment  of  women  to  teaching  and  nursing.  The  percentage  of  teachers 

and  nurses  from  each  conmunity  size  level  is  approximately  the  same  as  for  the 

total  sample.  With  respect  to  teachers*  this  flndlpg  is  again  contrary  to 

earlier  characterizations  of  teachers  as  coming  from  "ruralL  apd  small-town 
12 

backgrounds".  Rather*  our  findings  suggest  that*  in  terms  of  rural-urban 
origin*  these  teachers  are  representative  of  their  age  cofu>rt. 

Both  teachers  and  nurses  are  drawn  from  higher  ability  levels  when  mea- 
sured intelligence  is  used  as  an  Indicator  of  this  variable.  Women  who  rank- 
ed in  the  lowest  measured  Intelligence  third  are  underrepresented  among  both 
occupational  groups  while  those  in  the  highest  third  are  overrepresented* 
Teachers  and  nurses  are  remarkably  similar  on  this  characteristic*  That  Is* 
both  of  these  occupations  select  women  who*  on  the  average*  are  of  comparable 
measured  Intelligence. 

If  high  school  rank  can  be  taken  as  an  Indicator  of  academic  performance* 

It  Is  apparent  that  this  Is  also  an  important  selective  variable*  Compared 

to  the  total  sample*  girls  tdto  became  teachers  and  nurses  are  disproportionately 

13 

drawn  from  the  highest  third  in  high  school  rank.  An  important  difference 
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between  teachers  and  nurses  on  this  characteristic  Is  that  those  girls  who 
became  nurses  are  more  likely  to  haVe  been  top  performers  In  high  school 
(80«6  percent)  than  are  those  who  became  teachers  (67«5  percent)* 

Data  on  time  of  occupational  choice  are  not  available  for  the  entire 
cohort  of  female  students*  Consequently,  a comparison  with  the  total  sample 
is  not  possible*  However,  a comparison  of  teachers  with  nurses  Indicates 
sharply  contrasting  temporal  patterns  of  occupational  choice*  The  vast  ma- 
jority (91*9  percent)  of  girls  who  became  nurses  planned  to  do  so  by  the  end 
of  their  senior  year  In  high  school*  Only  8*0  percent  planned  to  enter  some 
other  occupation  when  they  were  high  school  seniors.  On  the  other  hand, 
girls  who  became  teachers  were  much  less  likely  to  have  already  made  their 
choice  as  high  school  seniors  and  were  more  likely  to  have  made  the  choice 
after  graduating  from  high  school  (36*4  percent)* 

This  finding  suggests  that,  given  the  way  In  which  preparation  for  bl^ese 
occupations  Is  structured,  nursing  requires  an  eatlier  commitment  on  the  part; 
of  Its  recruits,  ^lle  It  Is  much  easier  to  "drift**  ^to  teaching  durli^  t))e 
first  few  years  of  college* 


labor  Force  Participation 

A second  concern  of  this  paper  Is  to  examine  factors  related  to  labor 
force  participation*  Data  are  available  to  determine  whether  these  teachers 
and  nurses  ever  worked,  worked  for  some  period  of  time  and  then  dropped  out 
of  the  labor  force,  or  were  working  at  the  time  of  the  follow-up  survey*  The 
relevant  data  are  presented  in  Table  2 for  teachers  and  in  Table  3 for  nurses* 
Examination  of  the  Total  rows  in  these  tables  indicates  that  very  few 
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womea  (3.2  percent  of  the  teachers  and  1.0  percent  of  the  nurses)  acquire  the 
requisite  education  for  these  occupations  and  then  fall  to  work  In  them. 
However*  slightly  more  than  one-third  (36.8  percent  of  the  teachers  and  35*6 
percent  of  the  nurses)  worked  and  then  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force.  At 
the  time  of  the  follow-up  survey,  60.0  percent  of  the  teachers  and  63*5  per- 
cent of  the  nurses  were  still  working.  Thus,  both  teachers  and  nurses  have 
highly  similar  patterns  of  labor  force  participation* 

The  analysis  of  variables  related  to  labor  force  participation  can  be 
simplified  by  looking  only  at  the  data  for  the  "Nov  Working"  category  since 
tie  percentage  who  "Never  Worked”  Is  small  and  shows  little  variation  and  the 
"Worked,  Not  Now  Working"  category  Is  essentially  a reciprocal* 

Socioeconomic  background  shows  no  relatlon^lp  to  labor  force  participa- 
tion among  teadiers,  but  Is  related  to  whether  or  not  nurses  are  presently 
working.  Among  teachers  there  Is  only  a slight  tendency  for  more  of  those  of 
low  and  medium  socioeconomic  background  to  be  working  compared  to  those  high 
on  this  variable*  Among  nurses,  the  likelihood  of  being  currently  employed 
shows  a strong  Inverse  relationship  to  socioeconomic  background* 

Community  size  Is  related  to  labor  force  participation  among  teachers  to 
the  extent  that  those  who  grew  up  In  coonunltles  over  50,000  In  population 
are  less  likely  to  be  wotklng  than  are  those  from  smaller  communities*  To  a 
lesser  extent  the  same  pattern  Is  evident  when  nurses  are  examined  on  this 
variable. 

In  the  case  of  both  teachers  and  nurses  measured  intelligence  is  also 


related  to  whether  6r  not  they  are  still  working.  For  both  groups,  those  in 
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the  lowest  third  in  measured  intelligence  are  more  likely  to  be  working  than 
are  those  in  the  medium  and  high  categories. 

[Tables  2 and  3 about  here] 

High  school  rank  shows  no  relationship  to  labor  force  participation 
among  teachers.  However,  nurses  in  the  top  third  on  high  school  rank  are 
more  likely  to  be  working  than  are  those  in  the  medium  and  low  categories. 

Time  of  occupational  choice  is  also  unrelated  to  labor  force  participa- 
tion among  teachers,  but  "early  deciders"  in  nursing  are  more  likely  to  be 
working  than  are  those  who  decided  on  nursing  after  high  school,  i^parently, 
an  early  comnltment  to  nursing  increases  the  likelihood  of  continued  work  in 
the  occupation  but  does  not  produce  the  same  result  among  teachers. 

Level  of  educational  attainment  is  only  someidiat  related  to  labor 
force  participation  among  teachers*  There  Is  no  difference  in  the  percentage 
of  those  with  two  and  four  year  degrees  who  are  still  working.  However,  those 
who  have  done  some  graduate  work  and/or  obtained  a masters  degree  are  more 
likely  to  be  working  than  are  other  teadiers.  One  interpretation  of  this 
finding  Is  that  this  more  "professional"  level  of  training  In  education  pro- 
duces a greater  commitment  to  the  occupation  which  In  trun  results  in  a larger 
proportion  continuing  to  work.  Another  interpretation  is  that  these  teachers 
have  emerged  from  school  more  recently  and  the  attrition  observed  in  the  other 
categories  has  simply  not  yet  had  time  to  occur.  Among  nurses,  there  Is  no 
difference  in  the  percentage  working  when  those  who  completed  a hospital  train- 
ing program  are  compared  with  those  fdio  completed  a collegiate  progrmn.  Thus, 
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the  contention  of  some  nursing  educators  that  collegiate  programs  produce  a 
greater  comnitment  to  nursing  is  not  supported  by  these  data. 

Marital  status  is  more  strongly  related  to  participation  in  the  labor 
force  than  is  any  other  variable  on  which  data  are  available.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  unmarried  teachers  and  94.1  percent  of  the  unmarried  nurses  are  still 
working  while  only  45.8  percent  of  the  married  teachers  and  53.8  percent  of 
the  married  nurses  are  still  working.  Thus,  getting  married  seems  to  a 
major  source  of  attrition  in  both  occupational  groups. 

When  married  teachers  and  nurses  are  examined  on  husband *s  occupation 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  percentage  working  by  level  on  this  variable. 
T^is  finding  is  somewhat  surprising  since  one  would  expect  women  married  to 
m&i  in  minor  white-collar  and  blue-collar  occupations  to  be  workii^  (mainly 
to  provide  supplementary  income)  more  often  than  those  married  to  men  in  pro- 
fessional and  higher  status  business  occupations.  One  possibility  is  that 
not  enough  time  has  elapsed  for  this  socioeconomic  difference  to  emerge.  That 
is,  women  married  to  men  in  higher  status  occupations  may  be- working  "tempor- 
arily" while  their  husbands  are  recuperating  from  the  financial  strain  of 
graduate  or  professional  school,  establishing  a clientele  or  business,  etc., 
while  for  women  married  to  men  in  lower  status  occupations,  employment  may  be 
relatively  more  permanent.  In  time,  differences  in  employment  by  husband's 
occupational  status  might  emerge. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

In  order  to  sunmarise  the  findings  of  this  analysis,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  draw  "profiles"  of  teachers  and  nurses  with  regard  to  variables 
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related  to  social  selection  and  labor  force  participation. 

Teachers  are  selected  from  well  above  average  socioeconomic  backgrounds, 
but  this  factor  Is  not  related  to  their  participation  In  the  labor  force# 

While  cosnmnlty  size  Is  not  a selective  factor  In  the  recruitment  of  teachers, 
those  from  smaller  communities  are  more  likely  to  continue  working.  Although 
teachers  are  disproportionately  recruited  from  girls  of  higher  measured  Intel- 
ligence, It  Is  those  of  lower  measured  intelligence  who  continue  working.  Girls 
who  are  better  performers  in  high  school  are  disproportionately  attracted  to 
teaching  but  high  school  rank  Is  unrelated  to  labor  force  participation.  The 
likelihood  of  being  In  the  labor  force  at  the  time  of  the  follow-up  survey  Is 
unrelated  to  whether  the  decision  to  become  a teacher  was  made  before  or  after 
t^gh  school  graduation.  Teachers  who  did  graduate  work  are  more  likely  to  be 
working  than  are  those  who  did  not.  Unmarried  teachers  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  working  than  are  those  who  are  married  but,  among  those  who  are  married, 
husband's  occupational  status  Is  unrelated  to  labor  force  participation. 

Nurses  tend  to  be  selected  from  higher  than  average  socioeconomic  back- 


grounds, but  those  of  lower  socioeconomic  background  are  more  likely  to  continue 


working.  Community  size  Is  not  a selective  factor  In  the  recruitment  of 


nurses  and  Is  somewhat  related  to  labor  force  participation  with  those  from 
the  largest  community  size  category  least  likely  to  be  working.  As  was  the 
case  with  teachers,  nurses  are  disproportionately  drawn  from  girls  of  high 
measured  intelligence  but  It  Is  those  lowest  on  this  variable  Kdio  are  most 
likely  to  continue  working.  However,  nurses  are  disproportionately  drawn  from 
girls  who  were  top  performers  in  high  school  and  It  Is  these  same  girls  who 
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are  most  likely  to  continue  to  work*  Those  who  decided  to  enter  nursing  prior 
to  leaving  high  school  are  more  likely  to  be  working  in  the  occupation  than 
are  those  who  made  the  decision  at  some  later  date*  Whether  a girl  becomes 
a nurse  through  a hospital  or  collegiate  training  program  Is  unrelated  to  her 
later  labor  force  participation*  As  was  the  case  with  teachers^  unmarried 
nurses  were  much  more  likely  to  be  working  at  the  time  of  the  follow-up  survey 
than  were  those  who  are  married*  However^  for  married  nurses,  husband's  oc- 
cupational status  shows  no  relationship  to  participation  in  the  labor  force* 

Hopefully,  this  analysis  has  documented  the  nature  of  social  selection 
in  teaching  and  nursing*  Clearly,  socioeconomic  background,  measured  intel- 
ligence, and  high  school  rank  function  as  selective  factors  In  the  recruit- 
ment of  young  women  to  these  occupations*  Our  findings  on  the  differing 
temporal  patterns  of  occupational  diolce  suggest  the  broader  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  variation  in  the  structure  and  organization  of  training  for 
occupations  produces  corresponding  variation  in  occupational  declslon-maklng 
on  the  part  of  young  people* 

We  have  also  demonstrated  the  patterned  nature  of  labor  force  partici- 
pation, despite  the  fact  that  this  pattern  Is  not  the  same  in  all  respects 
for  both  nursing  and  teaching*  Our  finding  that  marriage  results  In  consid- 
erable attrition  from  both  occupational  groups  supports  the  frequently  noted 
conclusion  that  young  women  in  contemporary  American  society  seem  more  com- 
mitted to  the  traditional  wife  and  mother  role  than  to  occupational  careers*^^ 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  we  have  examined  labor  force  partici- 
pation at  a point  very  soon  after  completion  of  preparation  for  these 
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occupations.  Whether  the  patterns  found  her^  hold  after  longer  periods  of 
time,  can  only  be  answered  with  additional  follow-ups  of  these  or  similar 
occupational  cohorts* 


Ti^LE  1 


Distribution  of  Teachers  and  Nurses  on  Selected  Variables,  in  Per  Cent 


Socioeconomic  Backeround 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Total 

Cotanunity  Size 

Farm  - 2,500 
2,500  - 50,000 
Over  50,000 
Total 


Measured  Intelligence 
Low 

Medium 

High 

Total 


High  School  Rank 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Total 


Time  of  Occupational v Choice 

Before  High  School 
Graduation 
After  High  School 
Graduation 
Total 


Teachers  Nurses 


10.5 

10.4 

28.4 

42.2 

61.1 

47.4 

100.00 

lOO.O 

35.9 

33.2 

38.7 

43.1 

25.4 

23.7 

ibb.'o 

100.0 

11.0 

8.0 

32.3 

36.0 

5 ,8 

55.9 

100. 0 

99.9 

10.3 

7.1 

22.2 

12.3 

67.5 

80.6 

100.0 

100.  G 

63.6 

91.9 

36.4 

8,0 

ioolo 

99.9 

Tota3 

(all  Women  in  sample) 

31.2 

35.3 
33*5 

iOO.O 


35.8 
38.2 

25.9 

99.9 


33.1 

33.9 

33.0 

100.0 


24.2 

32.3 
43.5 

100.0 


Mot  applicable 


] 

3 


I 


I 

I 

3 


1 

i 

■ i 


Number  of  Cases 


437 


211 


4621 


TABLE  2 

Labor  Force  Participation  of  Women  Teachers  by  Selected  Variables,  In  Per  Cent 


Labor  Force  participation 
Never  Worked , Not 

Worked  Now  Working  Now  Workln 


Total 


Socioeconomic 

Backerotmd 


Low 

4.4 

30.4 

65.2 

100.0 

46 

Medium 

7.3 

29.8 

62.9 

100.0 

124 

High 

1.1 

41.2 

57.7 

100.0 

267 

tunlty  Size 

Farm  - 2,500 

3.1 

33.1 

63.7 

99.9 

157 

2,500  - 50,000 

3.0 

34.9 

62.1 

100.0 

169 

Over  50,000 

3.6 

45.1 

51.4 

100.1 

111 

Measured 

Intelligence 


Low 

4.2 

22.9 

72.9 

100.0 

48 

Medium 

4.3 

39.0 

56.7 

100.0 

141 

High 

2.4 

38.3 

59.3 

100.0 

248 

;h  School  Rank 

Low 

4.4 

37.8 

57.8 

100.0 

45 

Medium 

3.1 

36.1 

60.8 

100.0 

97 

High 

3.0 

37.0 

60.0 

100.0 

295 

Tine  of 

Occupational  Choice 
Before  High  School 


Graduation 
After  High  School 

4.0 

35.6 

60.4 

100.0 

278 

Graduation 

2.0 

39.0, 

59.1 

100.1 

159 

Level  of  Education 
Two-year  County 


Teachers  College 

3.5 

40.9 

55.6 

100.0 

115 

Bachelor's  Degree 
Some  Graduate  Work 

3.6 

ft 

38.7 

57.7 

100.0 

274 

and  Master's 

Degree 

0.0 

16.7 

83.3 

100.0 

48 

Marital  Status 

2.0 

52.2 

45.8 

100.0 

297 

Not  Married 

5.7 

4.3 

90.0 

100.0 

140 

Husband* 8 Occupation* 
Professional  and 


Business 
Clerical,  Sales 

2.0 

51.3 

46.7 

100.0 

199 

and  Blue  Collar 

2.0 

54.1 

43.9 

100.0 

98 

Total 

3.2 

36.8 

60.0 

100.0 

437 

*For  married  teachers  only 


TABLE  3 


Labor  Force  ParCicipaCion  of  Nurses  by  Selected  Variables » in  Per  Cent 


Never 

Worked 

Labor  Force  Participation 
VIorked,  Not 

Now  Working  Now  Working 

Total 

H 

Socioeconomic 

Background 

Low 

0.0 

13.6 

86.4 

100.0 

22 

Medium 

3*  4 3* 

31.5 

67.4 

100.0 

89 

High 

1,0 

44.0 

55.0 

100.0 

100 

Community  Size 

Farm  - 2,500 

0,0 

35.7 

64.3 

100.0 

70 

2,500  - 50,000 

3*  4 3* 

33.0 

65.9 

100.0 

91 

oVer  50,000 

2.0 

40.0 

58.0 

100.0 

50 

Measured  Intellij^ence 
Low 

0.0 

29.4 

70.6 

100.0 

17 

Medium 

1.3 

38.2 

60.5 

100,0 

76 

High 

0.8 

34.8 

64.4 

100.0 

118 

High  School  Rank 

Lcn/ 

0.0 

46.7 

53.3 

100.0 

15 

Medium 

7.7 

46.2 

46.2 

100.1 

26 

High 

0.0 

33.0 

67.1 

100.1 

170 

Time  of  Occupational 

Choice 

Before  High  School 

Graduation 

1.0 

34.5 

64.4 

99.9 

194 

After  High  School 
Graduation 

0.0 

47.1 

52.9 

100.0 

17 

Level  of  Education 

Hospital  Training 
Program 

0.6 

35.9 

63.5 

100.0 

156 

Collegiate  Program 

1.8 

34.6 

63.6 

100.0 

55 

Marital  Status 

Married 

1.2 

45.0 

53.8 

100.0 

160 

Not  Married 

0.0 

5.9 

94.1 

100.0 

51 

Husband's  Occupation* 

Professional  and 
Business 

1.2 

45.0 

53.8 

100.0 

80 

Clerical,  Sales,  & 
Blue  Collar 

1.2 

45.0 

53.8 

100.0 

80 

Total 

1.0 

35.6 

63.5 

looa 

211 

* For  married  nurses  only 
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cations* Women*s  Bureau*  October*  1966* 

Sjard  Mason*  The  Beginning  Teacher:  Status  and  Career  Orientations. 

Washington:  Office  of  Education*  U.  S.  Department  of  Health*  Education  and 
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Welfare,  1961* 

^"The  Teacher  Shortage  Analysed'*,  NEA  Research  Bulletin.  38 


(October,  1960),  pp,  68-74* 

^Facts  Abodt  Nursing t A Statistical  Sumiaarv.  American  Nurses  Associ- 
ation, 1966,  computed  ffokn  data  In  Table  6* 


'A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  follow-up  survey  and  an  analysis 


of  factors  related  to  early  and  late  response  Is  presented  In  iCenneth  G* 


Lutterman  and  Ronald  M.  Favalko,  “Characteristics  of  Willing  and  Reluctant 
Respondents:  Contingency  Table  Versus  Multivariate  Analysis",  paper  pre- 

sented at  the  60th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Association, 
Chicago,  1965.  In  this  analysis,  comparisons  on  known  student  character- 


istics Indicate  no  significant  differences  between  respondents  and  nonre- 


spondents. 
8 


'V.  A*  C.  Henmon  and  M.  J.  Nelson,  The  Henmon-Nelson  Test  of  Mental 


Ability.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1942. 

Q 

'Some  very  early  studies  that  reached  this  conclusion  are  Lotus 


Coffman,  The  Social  Composition  of  the  Teaching  Population*  New  York: 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Ihilverslty,  1911; 


Florence  Greenhoe,  Community  Contacts  and  Participation  of  Teachers.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.:  American  Council  on  Public  Affairs,  Clyde  M.  Hill,  A 


Decade  of  Progress  In  Teacher  Tralnlne.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1927;  Mary  L,  Moffett,  The  Social 
Background  and  Activities  of  Teachers  College  Students*  New  York:  Bureau  of 

Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uhlverslty,  1929;  and  Frederick  L. 
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Whitney » "The  Social  and  Economic  Background  of  Teachers  College  and  of 
University  Students'* » Education.  47  (April » 1927),  pp.  449-456*  That 
teachers  are  from  lower  middle  class  origins  Is  also  a comoon  theme  running 
throtigh  a number  of  community  studies.  See  W.  tloyd  Warner » Kcbert  J. 
Havlghurst,  and  Martin  B.  Loeb»  Who  Shall  Be  Educated.  Mew  Tovk:  Harper  and 

Row,  1944. 

^^Wllllam  H.  Sewell  and  Vlmal  P.  Shah,  "Socioeconomic  Status,  Intel- 
li^gence,  and  the  Attainment  of  Higher  Education",  Sociology  of  Education.  40 
clinter,  1%7),  pp.  1-23. 

^^rvln  Bressler  and  William  Kephart,  Career  Dynamics;  A Survey  of 
Selected  Aspects  of  the  Nursing  Profession.  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania:  Penn- 

sylvania Nurses  Association,  1955. 

A 
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See  references  In  footnote  9. 

^^The  fact  that  the  total  sample  of  girls  in  the  cohort  Is  not  equally 
distributed  among  the  three  levels  requires  some  explanation.  High  school 
rank  Is  based  on  the  relative  standing  of  all  students  (both  males  said  females) 
In  the  senior  class.  The  fact  that  girls  perform  better  In  high  school  than 
do  boys  produces  the  unequal  distribution  found  In  Table  1 when  girls  are 
examined  s^arately  on  this  variable. 

^^For  a recent  discussion  of  this  phenomenon  among  collegiate  nursing 
students,  see  Fred  Davis,  Virginia  L.  Olesen,  and  Elvl  Walk  Whittaker,  "Prob- 
lems and  Issues  In  Collegiate  Nursing  Education”,  In  Fred  Davis  (ed.).  The 
Nursing  Profession:  Five  Sociological  Essays.  New  York:  Wiley,  1966. 
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In  March  1968,  a sample  of  nursing  homes  throughout  Indiana  covered  by  the  Employment  Security  Act  were 
surveyed  to  determine  current  vacancies,  current  employment,  and  anticipated  needs.  Estimates  based  on  this 
sa(rq>tina  showed  total  current  enptoyment  In  alt  nursing  homes  to  be  9,808.  This  total  is  expected  to  climb  to 
almost  13,000  by  March  1969.  Almost  60  percent  of  the  total  employment  figure  Is  composed  of  nurse  aides  and 
orderlies.  The  employment  of  professional  nurses  was  estimated  at  761,  a total  expected  to  Increase  to  992  in 
a year.  Licensed  practical  nurse  employment  Is  expected  to  rise  from  the  estimated  521  to  773  in  a year.  The 
only  occupation  expected  to  decline  is  that  of  dietician;  it  is  anticipated  that  as  additional  food 
supervisors  are  trained  by  dieticians,  the  services  of  consulting  dieticians  will  not  be  used.  Measures  taken 
to  offset  the  effects  of  the  labor  shortages  aret  (1)  use  of  consultants  In  some  professional  categories,  (2) 
increase  In  overtime  hours  worked,  (3)  use  of  contracted  Janitorial  and  laundry  services,  (A)  use  of  outside 
skilled  maintenance  services,  and  (5)  use  of  part-time  help.  (JK) 
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i-ianpo:;er  eeouireictts  in  Indiana  nursing  homes 


Nationally,  licensed  nursing  homes  constitute  one  of  the  most  rapidly  eKpand- 
Ing  phases  of  the  health  service  field*  The  American  Nursing  Home  Association 
estimates  that  roughly  half  of  all  eKlstlng  nursing  home  beds  have  been  added  In 
the  last  five  years,  and  that  the  growth  rate  Is  accelerating.  The  average  size 
of  nursing  homes  has  also  risen  In  recent  years  from  25  to  42  beds,  :dlth  new  con- 
struction now  averaging  65  beds  per  home* 

Several  factors  are  contributing  to  this  expansion;  the  growth  In  the  older 
segment  of  the  population  due  to  lengthening  life  expectanqr;  greater  use  of  reha- 
bilitative techniques  for  the  elderly;  ;-7lder  coverage  by  private  health  Insurance 
plans,  and  the  advent  of  tledlcare  payments  for  nursing  home  care*  All  of  these 
combine  to  create  additional  nursing  home  needs,  both  for  physical  plants  and  for 
qualified  staff. 

In  terms  of  job  opportunities,  the  nursing  home  Industry  has  groifn  not  only 
In  the  total  number  of  employees,  but  also  In  the  range  of  needed  skills * With 
the  inauguration  of  Medicare  In  January  1967,  a program  which  requires  certification 
of  skilled  nursing  homes  operating  under  Its  regulations,  the  needs  for  expanded 
services  have  Increased  rapidly*  Participation  In  the  Medicare  program  Is  In  part 
dependent  on  conformity  with  the  Federal  staffing  requirements,  thus  establishing 
standards  that  tend  to  lead  toward  a professional  level  of  nursing  home  care* 
Although  not  all  licensed  nursing  homes  are  manned  and  equipped  to  meet  the  Federal 
criteria,  the  example  set  In  these  participating  homes  has  an  overall  tendenqr  to 
result  in  better  quality  medical  and  health  facilities. 

Privately  endowed  programs  are  also  contributing  to  the  financial  support  of 
a professional  level  of  nursing  home  care.  A notable  example  Is  the  Insurance  plan 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers  making  about  2^mllllon  members  and  dependents  eligible 
for  up  to  730  days  of  skilled  nursing  home  benefits.  Standards  are  equivalent  to 
those  established  under  Medicare. 

Welfare  payments  to  the  elderly  In  nursing  homes  In  recent  years  have  also 
Increased,  In  addition  to  the  needs  for  medical  care  to  these  indigent  elderly, 
there  Is  a need  for  homes  providing  services  at  a minimal  charge  to  care  for 
ambulatory  welfare  recipients  needing  only  custodial  care.  Growth  In  this  type 
of  institution  is  also  anticipated;  hotjever,  professional  staff  needs  will  not  be 
affected  by  this  type  of  growth.  Rather,  It  might  be  viewed  as  a factor  tending 
to  inhibit  growth  of  the  medical  type  of  nursing  home  facility  as  It  would  enable 
utilization  of  the  scarce  professional  medical  workers  to  better  advantage* 

Inq>roved  nursing  home  standards  automatically  necessitate  Increased  profes- 
sional staffs*  To  meet  Federal  standards,  many  more  nursing  homes  will  be  required 
to  recruit  registered  nurses,  licensed  practical  nurses  and  nurse  aides  at  a time 
when  education  and  training  facilities  are  already  hard  pressed  to  meet  current 
demands  for  these  categories  of  health  personnel.  Hospital  needs  will  be  increas- 
ing also,  and  will  be  competing  for  the  Inadequate  supply  of  trained  workers* 
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Some  types  of  professional  v7orkers  can  be  utilized  on  a consultlnf^  or  visiting 
basis,  Examples  of  the  occupations  adaptable  to  this  type  of  employment  are  the 
dietitian,  and  the  physical,  occupational,  and  speech  and  hearing  therapists.  Other 
workers  such  as  nurses,  practical  nurses,  and  nurse  aides  must  be  on  duty  at  all 
times  and  the  Increasing  needs  will  be  experienced  most  sharply  in  this  group. 

Measured  by  employment,  the  expansion  In  Indiana's  nursing  home  facilities  has 
paralleled  the  National  trend.  Between  Beceadter  1966  and  December  1967,  nursing 
home  employment  In  covered  If  firms  advanced  from  5,673  to  7,260,  up  28  per  cent 
In  the  year.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  reporting  units  decreased 
slightly,  from  331  down  to  328.  This  demonstrates  that  the  homes  are  Increasing 
In  size,  at  least  In  terms  of  the  number  of  workers  employed  per  unit.  In  1966  the 
staff  size  averaged  17  per  unit.  Q?  the  end  of  1967  this  figure  had  climbed  to  22 
per  unit. 

In  Hardi  1968  the  Indiana  Eraployment  Security  Division  surveyed  a sample  of 
covered  nursing  homes  throughout  the  State  to  determine  the  current  vacancies,  cur- 
rent employment,  and  the  anticipated  manpovrer  needs  over  the  coming  year.  Informa- 
tion on  the  major  occupational  groups  was  collected  and  studied.  Estimates  based 
on  this  sampling  show  total  current  employment  In  all  establishments,  both  covered 
and  uncovered,  at  9,808.  This  total  Is  expected  to  climb  to  almost  13,000  by  March 
1969,  an  Increase  of  32  per  cent  over  the  year.  Survey  results  are  shown  In  the 
following  table; 

INDIANA  NURSBJG  HOlffi  EMPLOYMENT 
imCH  1968  Asm  ANTICIPATED  ONE  YEAR  HENCE 


OCCOPATIOm  GROUP 

CURRENT 
VACANCIES 
NARCK  1968 

CURRENT 
QiPLOYMEHl 
MARCH  1966 

AWTICIPATED 
EI^PLOYMKIT 
MARCH  1969 

PER  CENT 
CHANGE 
1968-1969 

TOTAL,  ALL  OCCUPATIONS 

360 

9,808 

12,920 

32% 

Professional  Nurses 

26 

761 

992 

30 

Licensed  Practical  Nurses 

63 

521 

773 

48 

Nurse  Aides  and  Orderlies 

235 

5,796 

7,943 

37 

Food  Service  Supervisors 

0 

101 

109 

8 

Dietitians 

0 

97 

93 

- 4 

Cooks  and  Other  Food  Service 
Workers 

36 

1,181 

1,418 

20 

Housekeeping  and  laundry 
Workers 

0 

639 

738 

15 

Maintenance  Workers 

0 

262 

313 

19 

Clerical  Workers 

0 

279 

370 

33 

Other  Occupations,  N.E.C. 

171 

171 

— 

If  Coveted  establishments  are  those  covered  by  the 
Employment  Security  Act.  Excluded  from  coverage 
are  nonprofit  organizations  and  those  flnos  which 
do  not  employ  4 or  more  for  at  least  20  weeks  of 
the  year. 
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Almost  60  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  nursing  home  employment  Is  composed 
of  nurse  aides  and  orderlies,  March  employment  In  this  category  uas  estimated  at 
5,796  workers,  and  It  Is  anticipated  that  It  t?111  rise  to  7,943  In  a year,  a 37  per 
cent  climb.  This  represents  an  Increase  of  2,147  ^*orkers  over  the  period,  and  If 
It  Is  assumed  that  the  235  current  vacancies  are  also  filled,  this  figure  would 
grow  to  2,382, 

March  employment  of  professional  nurses  Is  estimated  at  761,  a total  that  Is 
expected  to  Increase  by  30  per  cent  to  992  In  a year.  Similarly,  licensed  practical 
nursing  is  projected  to  rise  from  521  currently  to  773  In  the  corresponding  1969 
month,  a substantial  gain  of  48  per  cent. 

In  all  of  the  other  Identified  occupational  groups,  except  dietitians.  It  Is 
predicted  that  employment  vrLll  show  gains  during  the  next  year.  These  needs  are 
based  on  survey  reports  from  existing  establishments,  and  as  new  nursing  homes  are 
built  the  demand  for  workers  will  expand  proportionately. 

Professional  nurse,  licensed  practical  nurse,  and  nurse  aide  are  hlgh-demand 
occupations,  Shortages  are  due  to  various  reasons,  iTurses  are  not  being  trained 
In  sufficient  nuoibers  to  replace  those  who  leave  for  marriage,  pregnancy  or  to  take 
jobs  outside  of  nursing  homes.  There  Is  a need  for  more  training  facilities  for 
practical  nurses  as  the  need  Is  grov7lng  more  rapidly  than  the  supply.  Hospitals 
are  competing  for  the  short  supply  as  they  continue  to  use  practical  nurses  to 
perform  some  of  the  duties  formerly  assumed  by  the  professional  nurse* 

Murse  aides  are  In  short  supply  In  nursing  homes  for  a combination  of  reasons. 
Mentioned  most  often  was  the  difference  between  scales  for  nurse  aides  and  for 
jobs  In  factories  and  other  establishments  ccmipetlng  for  the  labor  supply.  Unde- 
sirable working  hours  was  also  cited  as  a limiting  factor.  Stepped-up  training 
programs  have  been  proposed  as  a measure  to  keep  the  supply  flowing  In  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  only  occupation  expected  to  decline  was  dietitian.  Host  nursing  homes  use 
the  services  of  dietitians  on  a consulting  basis  when  they  are  used  at  all.  In 
other  cases,  food  supervisors  or  the  owners  supervise  the  diets*  As  food  supervi- 
sors are  trained  by  dietitians  to  perform  these  meal-planning  duties,  the  continued 
services  of  a consulting  dietitian  would  not  be  used. 


The  surveyed  employers  did  not  feel  that  current  personnel  shortages  lowered 
the  quality  of  nursing  care  received  by  patients  to  a significant  degree.  In  gen- 
eral they  felt  the  two  most  serious  problems  are  the  lack  of  sufficient  number  of 
people  being  trained  In  specific  occupations  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  these 
trained  people  to  competitors  In  other  types  of  businesses. 


Measures  taken  to  offset  the  effects  of  the  labor  shortages  are  the  following; 


1,  Use  of  consultants  In  some  professional  cat  >orles 

2,  Increase  In  overtime  hours  worked 

3,  Use  of  contracted  janitorial  and  laundry  services 

4,  Use  of  outside  skilled  maintenance  services 

5,  Use  of  part-time  help 


i 
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Some  employers  cooperate  Itt  (^A  training  courses  for  nurse  aides  and  licensed 
practical  nurses.  Others  faave  hired  or  are  willing  to  hire  HDTA  trained  people  when 
they  are  available. 

Hourly  wages  paid  covered  a ^dLde  range  T*lthln  each  occupation  and  among  the 
various  occupational  groups  surveyed.  In  the  table  helots,  salaries  are  expressed 
as  the  median  value. 

MEDLai  HOURLY  SALARIES,  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

HOURLY  RATE 


Professional  Nurses  $2.94 

Licensed  Practical  Nurses  2.07 

Nurse  Aides  and  Orderlies  1*42 

Food  Service  Supervisors  1*94 

Dietitians  1/ 

Cooks  and  Other  Food  Service  Workers  1.51 

Housekeeping  and  Laundry  Workers  1.40 

Maintenance  Workers  1.93 

Clerical  Workers  1*9S 


1,/  Only  three  dietitians  listed  as  full-time  employees. 


About  two-fifths  of  those  responding  :o  the  survey  qualify  currently  for 
Medicare  patients*  Some  who  meet  the  standards  for  qualifying  have  not  applied 
for  various  reasons.  Some  felt  that  the  cost  of  the  paper  work  and  the  additional 
services  re';jlred  would  exceed  the  benefits  to  be  derived  frcxs  certification. 

Three  respondents  Indicated  an  Interest  In  qualifying  at  a later  date. 
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A Guide  for  the  Utilization  of  Personnel  Supportive  of  Public  Health  Nursing  Services. 
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*H0ME  HEALTH  AIOES;  ^COflMUNlTY  HEALTH  SERVICES;  MOMINISTRATOR  GUIDES;  ^NPOWER  UTILIZATION;  NURSES;  ^NURSING; 
practical  NURSES 

Thirteen  guidelines  to  assist  public  health  administrators  In  using  supportive  personnel  such  as  registered 
and  practical  nurses  and  home  health  aides  Include  the  following;  (1)  that  the  team  leader  responsible  for 
seeing  that  nursing  services  are  assessed,  planned,  performed,  and  evaluated  be  an  experienced  public  health 
nurse;  (2)  that  personnel  assisting  In  performing  nursing  services  be  employed  by  the  community  nursing  service 
or  that  there  be  a written  contract  between  the  nursing  service  and  the  employer  of  such  supportive  personnel; 
(3)  that  public  health  nurses  participate  In  recruitment,  selection,  training,  and  placement  activities  and 
that  they  supervise  and  coordinate  the  services  of  all  personnel  supportive  to  nursli.g;  and  (m)  that  all  legal 
Implications  relating  to  supportive  personnel  be  defined  and  understood.  The  document  also  lists  35 
questions  to  be  considered  by  an  agency  In  planning  for  employment  of  personnel  supportive  of  public  health 
nursing  services^  a listing  of  sources  of  Information  regarding  planning  and  Implementing  a program  using 
supportive  personnel,  pertinent  references,  and  a glossary  of  terms.  "Guidelines  for  the  Development  and 
Utilization  of  Home  Health  Aide  Service  In  the  Community,"  a related  document.  Is  available  as  ED  029  092 
(VT  007  327,  in  this  Issue).  (JK) 
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INTRODUCTION  Social  pressures  make  it 

imperative  that  more  creative  ways  be  found  for  meeting  the 
nursing  needs  of  ou;  society.  These  pressures  include  increased 
public  recognition  and  use  of  public  health  nursing  services, 
changing  health  needs,  increasing  knowledge,  government 
financing  of  a growing  number  of  health  programs,  and  an 
increasing  number  of  insurance  plans  that  include  public  health 
nursing  services. 

The  nursing  profession  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  provide 
leadership  in  meeting  these  multiplying  demands  for  nursing 
services.  This  responsibility  extends  to  planning  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  all  appropriate  and  needed  human  resources  to  make 
high-quality  nursing  care  available  to  all. 

The  personnel  supportive  of  public  health  nursing  who  are  now 
being  employed  by  many  community  nursing  services  cannot 
replace. the  professional,  licensed  and  fully  prepared  public 
health  nurse.  However,  we  believe  that  nursing  direction  and 
supervision  can  make  it  possible  for  persons  with  varying  de- 
grees of  ability  and  preparation  to  function  in  assistive  and 
supportive  roles  without  jeopardizing  the  health  and  safety  of 
those  being  served.  In  fact,  the  effectiveness  of  nursing  service 
undoubtedly  is  enhanced  if  new  types  of  workers  are  appro- 
priately utilized  and  are  helped  to  develop  and  use  their  skills 
to  the  limits  of  their  abilities.  * 


GUIDELINES 


The  purpose  of  the  following  guidelines 
is  to  assist  public  health  nurses  in  administrative  positions  to 
utilize  effectively  the  abilities  of  supportive  personnel  such  as 
registered  professional  nurses,  licensed  practical  nurses,  home 
health  aides,  and  others  working  in  community  nursing  services. 
• The  dedsion  to  use  supportive  personnel  should  be  based 
on  community  needs  and  resources  on  the  ability  of  the 
agency  to  utilize  the  services  of  these  persons  in  appropriate 
ways,  with  proper  supervision. 


• The  agency  should  operate  under  an  administrative  plan 
which  provides  for  all  pertinent  agreements  and  contracts 
and  which  sets  policies  for  its  program,  procedures,  budget, 
staffing  patterns  and  evaluation.  The  administrative  plan 
should  also  make  provision  for  periodic  review  of  the  total 
plan. 


• Team  nursing  is  an  effective  method  of  providing  public 
health  nursing  services.  However,  each  member  of  the  public 
health  nursing  team  must  understand  his  defined  role  and 
the  roles  of  other  members.  Therefore,  the  roles,  functions 
and  legal  responsibilities  of  the  various  team  members  must 
be  fully  explained  and  interpreted  to  the  agency  staff  as  well 
as  to  other  health  workers  and  the  general  public 

• Cooperative  planning  with  other  agencies,  or  other  divisions 
of  the  same  agency,  is  essential  when  personnel  in  their 
employ  participate  as  members  of  the  public  health  nursing 
service  team. 


• Each  team  member,  including  the  patient  and  his  family, 
should  participate  in  assessing,  planning,  implementing  and 
evaluating  family-centered  nursing  care. 

• The  team  leader  should  be  an  experienced  public  health 
nurse  who  has  leadership  ability  and  who  accepts  the  respon- 
sibility for  seeing  that  nursing  services  are  assessed,  planned, 
performed  and  evaluated. 

• All  personnel  who  assist  in  performing  public  health  nursing 
services  should  be  employed  by  the  community  nursing  serv- 

^ ice.  When  this  is  not  possible  or  feasible,  there  should  be  a 
written  contract  with  the  employer  of  such  supportive 
personnel. 

• Public  health  nurses  should  participate  in  recruitment  pro- 
grams, selection  activities,  preparation  and  training,  and 
placement  of  personnel  supportive  of  public  health  nursing 
services. 

• Supervision  and  coordination  of  the  services  of  all  personnel 
^ supportive  of  public  health  nursing  is  the  responsibility  of 

the  public  health  nurse. 

• All  personnel  should  be  utilized  at  the  level  commensurate 
with  their  preparation  and  competence,  and  within  the 
framework  of  the  agency's  responsibilities. 

• A program  utilizing  supportive  personnel  must  be  consistent 
with  all  applicable  taws.  All  legal  implications  relating  to 
supportive  personnel  must  be  clearly  defined  and  under- 
stood. 

• Ongoing  evaluation  of  the  utilization  of  supportive  person- 
nel in  meeting  the  public  health  nursing  service  needs  is 
essential. 

• The  agency's  program  should  provide  for  research  and  stud- 
ies in  the  utilization  of  supportive  personnel  in  providing 
quality  public  health  nursing  service. 
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PERTINENT  QUESTIONS 

lowing  questions  are  those  that  the  individual  agency  should 
consider  in  determining  policy  in  planning  for  employment  and 
utilization  of  personnel  supportive  of  public  health  nursing 
services. 

1.  Is  there  a need  for  supportive  nursing  personnel?  How  was 
the  need  determined? 

2.  Is  the  community  ready  for  this  service?  Can  this  readiness 
be  documented? 

3.  Who  would  receive  service  under  this  program? 

4.  Who  is  providing  or  contemplating  such  service  in  your 
community? 

5.  Is  there  professional  nurse  participation  in  the  pre-employ- 
ment phases  of  the  program? 

6.  In  your  agency,  which  supportive  personnel  would  extend 
the  nursing  service?  How? 

7.  How  will  the  current  nursing  staff  be  utilized  in  the  pro- 
posed program? 

8.  Which  job  descriptions  should  be  written  or  revised? 

9.  Are  your  present  personnel  policies  suitable  for  personnel 
supportive  of  the  nursing  service? 

10.  How  would  the  employment  of  supportive  personnel  help 
the  public  health  nurse  to  maintain  priorities  of  service? 
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11.  From  an  administrative  standpoint,  is  it  practical  and  feas- 
ible to  add  new  personnel? 

12.  Is  there  pending  legislation  pertaining  to  nursing  service 
personnel  and  programs? 

13.  What  kinds  of  joint  planning  should  be  carried  out  with 
the  medical  society,  nursing  orgariizattons,  hospitals,  local 
planning  groups,  other  health  and  welfare  agencies,  and 
representatives  of  recipients  of  service? 

14.  Are  personnel  being  prepared  elsewhere  in  the  commu- 
nity for  positions  supportive  of  nursing?  Through  what 
organizations,  institutions  or  agencies? 

15.  What  will  be  the  legal  responsibilities  of  the  agency  and 
nursing  personnel? 

16.  If  the  supportive  personnel  are  employed  by  another 
agency,  what  kind  of  formal  contracts  would  be  needed  to 
protect  the  patient,  the  employee,  and  the  agency? 

1 7.  What  changes  would  have  to  be  made  in  existing  contracts? 

18.  What  plans  are  you  considering  for  initial  and  continued 
financial  support? 

19.  Are  your  present  methods  of  auditing,  budgeting,  cost 
accounting,  establishing  fees,  adjusting  charges,  and  billing 
suitable  for  the  proposed  program? 

20-  What  arrangements  need  to  be  rnade  for  identifying  the 
funds  and  receipts  for  the  proposed  program? 

21.  What  are  the  prospects  for  recruitment? 

22.  What  are  the  criteria  for  selecting  supportive  personnel? 

23.  What  was  included  in  their  pre-employment  preparation 
or  training?  Was  this  in  an  organized  program  of  instruc- 
tion? 


24.  What  orientation  and  in  service  education  is  needed?  Are 
there  additional  laws  or  regulations  which  apply? 

25.  Is  your  professional  nursing  staff  prepared  to  assist  with 
training,  orientation  and  inservice  education  programs? 

26.  Which  activities  can  be  safely  and  appropriately  assigned 
to  personnel  supportive  of  public  health  nursing  in  your 
agency? 

27.  How  do  the  functions  proposed  for  supportive  personnel 
relate  to  the  nurse  practice  act  in  your  state? 

28.  When  patients  are  served  by  supportive  personnel,  what 
responsibilities  will  the  public  health  nurse  have  to  assume 
for  the  admission,  selection  and  periodic  evaluation  of  the 
patients,  and  the  preparation,  supervision  and  evaluation 
of  supportive  personnel? 

29.  Wfiat  arrangements  can  be  made  for  supportive  personnel 
to  contact  a professional  nurse  in  an  emergency? 

30.  What  administrative  plan  should  be  developed  to  permit 
the  expanded  nursing  service  team  to  operate? 

31.  Does  your  staff  need  additional  inservice  education  in 
supervision  and  team  nursing? 

32.  What  special  preparation  will  your  staff  need  in  terms  of 
the  proposed  program? 

33.  What  are  your  plans  for  evaluation  of  your  program? 

34.  What  records  and  reports  will  be  needed? 

35.  What  are  your  plans  for  interpretation  and  publicity  about 
the  inclusion  of  supportive  personnel? 
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RESOURCES 


Many  resources  are  available  to  the  ad- 
ministrator who  needs  information  or  assistance  in  planning 
and  implementing  a program  utilizing  supportive  personnel 
They  include: 


• The  American  Nurses'  Association,  state  and  district  nurses 
associations 

• The  National  League  for  Nursing,  state  and  regional  leagues 
for  nutsing 

• The  Nursing  Division,  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

• The  National  Federation  of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses 

• The  National  Council  for  Homemaker  Services,  Inc. 

• state  boards  of  nursing 

• state  and  local  departments  of  health 

• state  and  local  departments  of  education 

• state  and  local  departments  of  welfare 

• schools  of  nursing  and  public  health 

• local  community  planning  groups 

• insurance  companies 

• representatives  of  the  recipients  of  the  service 

• other  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  concerned  with  health 


services 
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REFERENCES* 


The  administrator  may  find  these  refer- 


ences helpful  in  developing  and  implementing  the  program. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  NURSES'  ASSOCIATION  (ANA) 

Functional  design  for  a position  description  — A Hospital- 
Based  Public  Health  Nurse,  1965 

Functions  and  Qualifications  in  the  Practice  of  Public  Health 
Nursing,  1964 

Health  Occupations  Supportive  to  Nursing,  1965 
Nursing  Concerns  in  Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged,  American 
journal  of  Nursing  reprint,  September  1965 
Nursing  Concerns  in  the  Home  Health  Services  ii  Hea' 
Insurance  for  the  Aged,  American  journal  of  Nursing  reprint, 
November  1965 

Standards  for  Organized  Nursing  Services  in  Hospitals,  Public 
^ Health  Agencies,  Nursing  Homes,  Industries,  and  Clinics, 
1965 

Functions  of  the  Licensed  Practicai  Nurse,  1964 
The  Nature  of  Pubiic  Heaith  Nursing,  1964 
Educationai  Preparation  for  Nurse  Practitioners  and  Assistants 
to  Nurses:  A Position  Paper,  1965 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  NURSING  (NLN) 

Augmenting  Public  Health  Nursing  Service,  1964 

Criteria  for  Evaluating  the  Administration  of  a Public  Health 
Nursing  Service,  1961 

Q Home  Health  Aide  Service  in  Relation  to  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, 1965 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  i 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service 
Welfare  Administration 
Children's  Bureau 
Social  Security  Administration 
Office  of  Education 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

Q Class  SpeciRcafions  for  Nursing  Positions  — A ^ide  for  State 
and  Local  Public  Health  Agencies,  Public  Health  Service, 

Dept,  of  HEW 

0’  Standards  for  Homemaker — Home  Health  Aide  Services, 

National  Council  for  Homemaker  Services,  Inc. 

State  and  local  laws  and  regulations  — including  the  nurse  ! 

practice  act 

PERIODICALS 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing 

The  American  Journal  of  Public  Health  and  The  Nation's 
Health  i 

Nursing  Outlook  1 

Nur^ng  Research 
Public  Health  Reports 

*ANA  PUBLICATIONS  1965,  containing  a complete  list  of  published  materials 
currently  available  from  the  American  Nurses'  Association,  can  be  obtained, 
without  charge,  from  ANA  headquarters,  10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING’*^ 

Public  health  nursing  is  a field  of  specialization  within 
both  professional  nursing  and  the  broad  area  of  organ- 
ized public  health  practice.  It  utilizes  the  philosophy, 
content,  and  methods  of  public  health  and  the  knowl- 
edges and  skills  of  professional  nursing.  It  is  respon- 
sible for  the  provision  of  nursing  service  on  a family 
centered  basis  for  individuals  and  groups,  at  home,  at 
W3rk,  at  school,  and  in  public  health  centers.  Public 
health  nursing  interweaves  its  services  with  those  of 
pther  health  and  allied  workers,  and  paHtidpates  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  community  health 
programs, 

‘tliis  definition  was  adopted  at  the  NLN  biennial  convention.  May  1959. 


COMMUNITY  NURSING  SERVICES:  a voluntary  or  an  official 
agency  providing  public  health  nursing  services. 

HOME  HEALTH  AIDES:  unlicensed,  non  professional  workers 
who  are  prepared  to  giv^  personal  care  and  provide  related 
housekeeping  services  for  convalescent,  disabled,  or  chron- 
ically ill  patients. 


LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSES:  graduates  of  approved  schools 
of  practical  nursing  who  are  licensed  by  the  state  to  practice 
as  practical  nurses. 

NURSING  TEAM:  public  health  nurses,  registered  professional 
nurses  who  are  not  qualified  public  health  nurses  and  others, 
who,  in  association,  render  nursing  services  to  patients  and 
their  families. 

PERSONNEL  SUPPORTIVE  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 
SERVICES:  (abbreviated  — supportive  personnel)  registered 
professional  nurses  who  are  not  qualified  public  health 
nurses;  licensed  practical  nurses;  home  health  aides;  and 
others  who  perform  functions  supportive  of  and  closely 
related  to  the  functions  of  the  qualified  public  health  nurse. 

Nonprofessional  persons  employed  by  or  assigned  to  com- 
munity health  services  may  be  known  by  various  titles,  such 
as  health  investigators,  program  representatives,  indigenous 
workers,  et  cetera.  They  are  considered  personnel  supportive 
of  public  health  nursing  when  they  function  on  a nursing 
service  team. 

REGISTERED  PROFESSIONAL  NURSE:  a nurse  graduated  from 
a state  approved  school  of  professional  nursing  without  prep- 
aration in  public  health  nursing,  and  licensed  as  an  "R.N." 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE:  a registered  professional  nurse  em- 
ployed in  the  practice  of  public  health  nursing,  who  meets 
the  qualifications  stated  in  Functions  and  Qualifications  in 
the  Practice  of  Public  Health  Nursing  — 1964. 
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FOREWORD 


This  bibliography,  duly  annotated,  encompasses  the  contributions 
to  the  literature  for  the  six-year  period,  1962-68,  and  is  designed 
as  a resource  service  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  pursuing 
studies  in  the  field  of  distributive  education. 

Graduate  students  taking  courses  at  this  University  participated 
in  the  research  and  compilation  work  involved.  Professors  Hirshfeld 
and  Sassaman  performed  editorial  services  and  directed  the  undertaking. 

Additional  copies  can  be  obtained,  at  cost,  by  directing  your 
inquiry  to  Temple  University,  Department  of  Distributive  Education, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19122, 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  annotated  bibliographical  reference  is  to  serve  as  a 
resource  material  for  professional  workers  in  the  field  of 
distributive  education.  Hopefully,  it  should  prove  useful  and 
advantageous  to  local  coordinators  and  supervisors  as  well  as 
state  supervisors  and  teacher  educators. 

For  the  graduate  student,  appropriate  headings  for  references 
to  a variety  of  subject  matters  are  provided  for  expeditious 
locating. 

Only  periodicals  that  feature  or  carry  articles  regularly 
on  distributive  education  were  included. 
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ADULT  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


, "Adult  Education  in  an  Urban  Age,"  School  and  Society, 

pp.  46-47,  Jan.  26,  1963. 

Treatment  of  methods  of  adult  instruction  which  can  be  applied 
to  D.E. 


, "For  Adults  Only,"  Time,  pp.  44-45,  May  8,  1964. 

Adult  D.E.  and  its  importance  today  in  the  field  of  education 
of  our  people  - all  levels. 

Burt,  Jessie,  "In  Teaching  Adults  - Put  Over  Your  Subject,"  Adult 
Leadership,  May,  1967. 

Five  characteristics  of  effective  teachers  are  provided  as 
gleaned  from  interviews  with  extension  teachers. 

Chamberlain,  Neil  W. , "A  Lifetime  of  Education,"  National  Education 
Association  Journal,  p.  11,  Jan.  1964. 

Education  in  D.E.  related  to  goals  for  lifetime  careers. 

Duxstad,  Robert  S. , "Use  the  Trade  Magazines  in  Teaching  Post  High 
School  D.E.  Students,"  National  Business  Education  Quarterly, 
Vol.  33,  No.  1,  p.  21,  Fall,  1964. 

Ertel,  Kenneth,  "Check  List  for  the  Program  Coordinator,”  American 
Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  41,  No.  3,  pp.  22-23,  March,  1966. 

A checklist  is  developed  for  coordinators  organizing  an  adult 
course  in  D.E.  It  is  designed  for  use  in  other  courseb  as 
well. 

Jacobs,  Lowell  E. , "D.E.  Checkers  Deliver,"  American  Vocational 
Journal,  Vol.  41,  No.  6,  pp.  24-25,  Sept.  1966. 

The  article  explains  an  adult  D.E.  program  at  Spokane 
Community  College  for  sales  checkers.  Details  for  the 
six-week  course  are  offered. 

Miller,  Harry  L. , "Teaching  and  Learning  in  Adult  D.E. ,"  New  York: 
The  McMillan  Con^any,  1964. 

Book  for  use  in  teaching  Adult  D.E. 


Mills,  Chester  0.,  "Training  Adult  Instructors  in  Vocational  Distributive 
Education,"  Business  Education  Forum^  Vol.  21,  May,  1967. 

Specific  teacher- training  programs  are  needed  to  develop  competent 
teachers  who  can  make  adult  education  successful  and  continuing. 

Simpson,  Lester  T.,  "SOS:  Serve  Our  Supermarkets,"  American  Vocational 
Journal , Vol.  40,  No.  5,  p.  14,  Kay,  1965. 

D.E.  coordinators  must  leain  to  conserve  time  when  working  with 
adult  D.E.  programs.  It  also  stresses  that  the  program  should 
make  ^ of  personnel  of  supermarkets  in  the  way  of  committee 
in  developing  an  effective  pr^^gram. 

Strainchamps,  Ethal,  "Advice  for  Adult  Students,"  Saturday  Review, 
pp.  66-67,  Aug.  15,  1964. 

Review  of  Cyril  0.  Houle's  Continuing  Your  Education  - importance 
to  an  individual  who  wishes  to  progress  today. 

Venn,  Grant,  "Learning  Beyond  the  Classroom,"  American  Vocational 
Journal,  pp.  14-16,  Sept.  1967. 

Responsibil ities  of  the  school  to  supply  trained  specialized 
workers  are  listed.  Cooperative  work  programs  are  essential 
to  nation's  success;  schools  must  also  show  students  how  to 
get  along  on  the  job. 
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ADVERTISING  AND  DISPLAY 


Argunov,  M. , "What  Advertising  Does,"  Marketing  Insights,  p.  14, 
Jan.  16,  1967. 

Russia  finds  the..*e  is  no  substitute  for  advertising,  as  we 
have  proved  in  the  western  world. 

Birchard,  C. , "Distinctive  Advertising  for  Small  Stores,"  Journal 
of  Retailing,  Spring,  1964. 

A how"to-do-it  article  based  on  scientific  research.  A 
retailer's  image  is  created  and  colored  by  his  advertising. 

i^rlandson,  G.,  "Advertising,  A Study  in  Creativity  and  Depth," 
Business  Education  Forum,  Vol.  18,  No.  24,  Feb.  1964. 

Explores  the  use  of  the  project  method  in  teaching  an 
advertising  tmit. 

Honstman,  J.,  "Selling  the  Brand  Name  D.E. ,"  Business  Education 
Forum,  Vol.  20,  pp.  22-23,  May,  1966. 

Describes  an  advertising  project  using  D.E.  as  the  product 
being  promoted. 

Laird,  Noel  P. , "The  Advertising  Course:  Head  In  the  Clouds  or 

Feet  On  the  Ground?"  EBTA  Journal,  Vol.  4,  No.  2,  p.  63, 
Spring,  1966. 

Discusses  the  value  of  the  advertising  course  in  the  college 
program. 

Marqulies,  Walter  P. , "Marketers  Must  Also  Learn  When  to  Stand  Pat 
on  Package  Design,"  Marketing  Insights,  p.  14,  Oct.  31,  1966. 
Reasons  given  for  standing  pat  with  status  quo  in  package- 
design  change  are  discussed. 

Schuler,  "Scenic  Background  Increases  Response  To  a Dress  Display," 
Journal  of  Retailing,  Fall,  1962. 

How  an  attractive  background  increases  the  mnaber  of  persons 
who  stop  to  look  at  merchandise. 
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AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 


Bottoms,  Gene  and  Oelke,  Merritt,  "NeededI  Student  Personnel  Services 
in  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools,"  Vocational  Guidance 
Quarterly,  Vol.  15,  p.  101,  Dec.  1966. 

The  survey  shows  the  need  for  developing  and  organizing  a 
systematic  program,  at  the  post  secondary  level,  in  12 
essential  student  personnel  areas. 

Warren,  John,  "Program  for  Progress,"  Business  Education  Forum,  Vol.  18, 
p.  25,  Oct, *1963. 

The  author  describes  the  D.E.  program  instituted  in  a Vocational- 
Technical  School  in  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  which  serviced 
the  needs  for  new  stores  prior  to  their  opening. 


AUDIO  VISUAL  MATERIALS 


Archer,  Fred  C. , "Transparencies  Will  Improve  Your  Office  Practice 
Course,"  Business  Teacher,  Vol.  41,  p,  8,  Jan. -Feb.  1964. 

The  use  of  transparencies  as  a teaching  aid  - the  ability  to 
make  quick  and  inexpensive  transparencies  permits  the 
instructor  to  show  the  class  items  of  special  interest. 

Miller,  Aaron  M. , "Film  Techniques  in  D.E. ,"  Journal  of  Business 
Education,  pp.  289-290,  April,  1962. 

How  films  are  selected  for  D.E.  classes  according  to  the 
grade  level,  length,  content,  availability,  cost  and 
acceptability.  The  author  explains  how  to  use  "key" 
questions  and  observation  foms  as  motivation  devices. 

South-Western  Monographs  #92,  Visual  Aids  for  Business  and  Economic 
Education,  revised,  pp.  11-12,  March,  1965. 

A selected  list  of  motion  pictures,  filmstrips  and  recordings 
for  use  in  the  classroom.  Also  a selected  list  of  film 
distributors  and  a list  of  books  and  magazines. 
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AUTOMATION 


Huffman,  Harry,  "Seventeen  Questions  and  Answers  About  Programmed 
Instruction,"  Business  Teacher,  Vol.  39,  No.  11,  Feb.  1962. 

A means  for  individual  instruction  that  frees  the  instructor 
to  work  creatively  with  individuals  and  groups. 

Mason,  Ralph  E.,  "Distributive  Education  Program,"  The  EBTA  Yearbook, 
Vol.  37,  p.  168,  1964. 

Discusses  the  new  trends  to  automatic  data  processing  equipment 
in  business*,  and  how  the  distributive  education  teacher  should 
present  this  area  to  his  students. 

Wood,  Merle  W.  & Espegreen,  Robert  G. , "Data  Processing,  an  Introduction 
for  Students!  Data  Processing's  Role  in  Retailing,"  Business 
Education  World,  Vol.  45,  pp.  23-26,  Dec.  1964. 

Presents  detail  on  computer  uses  in  the  retail  store. 
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CAREER  INFORMATION 


, '^Getting  and  Keeping  Your  First  Job,”  Distributor 3 20:8, 

Oct.  1966. 

Getting  the  first  job  and  keeping  it  should  be  viewed  as  a means 
to  build  business  references  and  to  acquire  good  work  habits. 

, "The  Superette  - Opportunity  for  the  Independent  Owner," 

Journal  of  Retailing,  Spring,  1963. 

Studies  the  superette  food  store,  its  sales,  and  other  methods 
it  might  utilize  to  cope  effectively  with  the  supermarket. 

Adaray,  Clarence  G.,  "Career  Opportunities  in  the  Food  Industry," 
Distributor,  18:6,  Oct. -Nov.  1964. 

Demand  for  food  is  constant  yet  the  retailing  of  food  is  constantly 
changing. 

Archer,  Fred  C.,  "Make  Provisions  for  the  Boys,  Too,"  Business  Teacher, 
40:7,  May- June  1963. 

Increase  in  jobs  available  for  vdiite-collar  males  that  formerly 
were  thought  to  be  reserved  for  females;  also  similar  and  related 
jobs  found  in  the  military  service  that  can  be  career  jobs  or 
training  for  civilian  types  of  occupations. 

Beaumont,  John  A.,  "Preparatory  Education  for  Careers  in  Distributive 
Education,"  Business  Education  Forum,  18:7-9,  April,  1964. 
Emphasizes  the  need  for  more  education  and  research  in  distribution 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  a more  sophisticated  society. 

Benson,  L.  L.  & Rovan,  H. , "Counseling  for  Career  Development  Through 
Distributive  Education,"  Business  Education  Forum,  16:10-12, 

April,  1962. 

Emphasizes  the  need  for  early  career  planning  with  exposure  to 
a wide  variety  of  career  information  given  objectively  by  the 
teacher. 

Brady,  W.  J. , Jr.,  "Career  Development  Throu^  the  Club,"  Business 
Education  Forum,  16:16,  April,  1962. 

Discusses  the  importance  of  the  Club  program  as  a supplement  to 
the  classroom  instruction. 
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Carter,  E.  F.,  '*DECA  Members  Make  Good  In  Auto  Accessories  Field,*' 
Distributor,  20:14,  Dec.  1966. 

How  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  has  extended  D.E.  training 
to  all  its  stores. 

Chamberlain,  Heil  W. , "A  Lifetime  of  Education,"  national  Education 
Association  Journal,  p.  11,  Jan.  1964. 

Education  in  D.E.  related  to  goals  for  lifetime  careers. 

Edgerton,  John  W.,  "Retailing,  America's  Ho.  One  Career  Opportunity 
Industry,"  Distributor,  18:6,  Dec.  1964  - Jan.  1965. 

With  more  than  8 million  people  employed  in  retailing,  the  role 
of  distribution  is  explored  and  examined. 

Klaurens,  Mary,  "Career  Development  in  the  Distributive  Job,"  Business 
Education  Forum,  16:14-15,  April,  1962. 

Points  out  that  a realistic  evaluation  of  a career  field  begins 
when  an  individual  works  in  a field. 

LeMay,  Morris,  "An  Interview  File  for  Occupational  Information," 
Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly,  14:55,  Autumn,  1965. 

Most  popular  occupations  are  listed  on  separate  sheets  in  a 
loose-leaf  notebook.  Under  these  occupations,  names  and 
addresses  are  listed. 

Matthews,  Ronald  M. . "Try  a Student  Centered  Approach  to  Occupational 
Information,"  Business  Education  World,  Vol.  43,  pp.  26-33, 

April,  1963. 

Hames,  films  and  approaches  for  informing  students  of  career 
objectives. 

Mertes,  J.,  "Site  Opportunities  for  the  Small  Retailers,"  Fall,  1963. 
What  to  consider  in  determining  a store  location,  traffic  and 
transportation,  parking,  congestion,  and  other  factors  are 
discussed. 

Metzler,  John  H. , "Occupations  in  Labor  Unions,"  Vocational  Guidance 
Quarterly,  13:199,  Spring,  1965. 

The  author  points  out  that  there  is  no  reason  i^rtiy  a high  school 
graduate  could  not  enter  an  industry  with  a labor  union  and 
sucess fully  plan  his  entry  into  a paid  union  job. 
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Poppel,  Norman,  "Vocational  Planning  Sessions,"  Vocational  Guidance 
Quarterly,  12:57,  Fall,  1963. 

Actual  speech  entitled,  "Your  Vocational  Future  - Are  You 
Preparing  for  It?"  that  has  helped  stimulate  teenagers  to 
learn  more  about  occupations. 

Reed,  Harold  J. , "Training  Opportunities  Other  Than  Four  Year  Colleges," 
Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly,  14:16,  Fall,  1965. 

Educators  must  be  aware  of  and  cannot  ignore  the  existence  of 
other  types  of  training  institutions  than  ones  that  they  have 
been  involved  with  in  the  past.  Technical  education  since  1959 
(NDEA,  Title  VIII  and  Vocational  Act  of  1963)  have  influenced 
sharp  increase  in  enrollments  in  technical  and  community  colleges 
offering  technical  courses. 

Rtunoshosky,  Adam  J. , "Career  Opportunities  in  Petroleum  Marketing," 
Distributor,  19:10,  April-May  1965. 

The  largest  single  emplo3rment  and  opportunity  field  in  the 
petroleum  area  - the  service  station  - is  discussed. 

Schatz,  Harold  A.,  "D.E.  and  Direct  Selling,"  Distributor,  20:5, 
March-April  1966. 

Direct  selling,  which  is  that  segment  of  marketing  that  brings 
the  product  or  service  directly  to  the  customer,  is  discussed. 
On-the-job  training  during  school  can  lead  to  continual  rewards 
after,  school. 

Thomas,  Roy  E.,  "What  Preparation  is  Best  for  a Career  in  Business?" 
Collegiate  News  & Views,  Vol.  18,  No.  2,  pp.  7-10,  Dec.  1964. 
Reports  the  results  of  a questionnaire  on  what  business  firms 
prefer  from  graduate  students  in  the  way  of  training  and  courses. 

Ward,  George  B. , "Banking,"  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly,  13:124, 
Winter,  1964-65. 

Banking  is  a field  with  many  career  opportunities  for  the  high 
school  graduate. 

Young,  Robert  W. , "Challenging  Careers  in  the  Variety  Store  Business," 
Distributor,  19:6,  Feb. -Mar.  1965 

Opportunities  in  the  variety  store  field  are  tremendous  and 
should  be  investigated  by  those  interested  in  an  excellent  future 
income. 
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COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 


Barbarosh,  Benjamin,  "Developing  a Community  Vocational  Resource 

Directory,"  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly,  14:179,  Spring,  1966. 

A composite  of  qualified  residents  working  on  jobs  similar 
to  career  objectives  or  interests  of  students.  These  residents 
indicated  a willingness  to  speak  with  these  students  on 
realistic  problems  that  they  might  face. 

Cottrell,  Jonathan,  "Recruitment  of  Training  Stations,"  Business 
Education  Forum,  17:22,  Dec.  1962. 

Suggests  techniques  which  can  be  used  to  convince  businessmen 
to  participate  in  the  D.E.  program. 

Faidley,  Ray  A.,  "Relationships  with  Business  Community,"  The  EBTA 
Yearbook,  Vol.  39,  p.  275,  (Administration  and  Supervision  of 
Business  Ed.),  1966. 

Discusses  the  importance  of  relationships  with  the  business 
community.  Discusses  value  of  advisory  committees,  visitations, 
and  value  in  student  placement. 

Harbrecht,  F.  0.,  "Business  and  Education:  Co-Workers  for  Success,"  - 

EBTA  Journal,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  p.  72,  Spring,  1964. 

Discussed  the  importance  of  cooperation  between  business  and 
industry  to  assure  successful  training  of  future  workers. 

Painter,  Robert,  "Slides  for  Promoting  Co-Operative  D.E. ,"  American 
Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  41,  No.  4,  pp.  35-37,  April,  1966. 

The  use  of  slides  for  educating  the  community  about  D.E.  is 
explained.  It  stresses  the  need  for  basic  as  well  as  specific 
aims.  Such  slides  can  also  be  very  effective  in  student 
recruitment. 

Warner,  Richard  A.,  "Public  Understanding  of  Business  Education  in 
Selected  Illinois  Community,"  National  Business  Education 
Quarterly,  32:4,  Spring,  1964. 

Survey  to  uncover  the  origin  of  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
the  public  as  to  the  value  of  Business  Education. 

White,  L.  T. , "The  Businessman  and  D.E. ,"  American  Vocational  Journal, 
Vol.  38,  No.  2,  pp.  23-24,  Feb.  1963. 
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CONSUMER  SPENDING 


Hardwick,  C.  T. , "Consumer  Education  in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  The 
Balance  Sheet,  pp.  12-16,  p.  42,  Sept.  1966. 

This  article  points  out  that  the  consumer,  especially  the 
student,  requires  training  in  spending  just  as  earning  has 
to  be  learned.  Guidelines  for  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  consumer  are  concretely  suggested, 

LeGrande,  B.  & Udell,  J.,  "Consumer  Behavior  in  the  Market  Place," 
Journal  of  Retailing,  Fall,  1964, 

How  consumers  shop  for  and  select  their  purchases.  Where 
the  consumer  finds  his  information  used  in  shopping  for 
furniture  and  TV  sets, 

Mullin,  Dickson  S.,  "Do  Your  Students  Realize  How  Important  the 

Youth  Market  Is?"  Business  Education  World,  Vol.  46,  pp,  24-26, 
p,  45,  May,  1966, 

The  article  presents  the  findings  of  research  in  the  area  of 
the  youth  market,  giving  statistics  on  amounts  spent,  and 
marriage. 

Paul,  Stephen  H. , "How  Do  You  Know  What  the  Customer  Wants?" 
Marketing  Insights,  p.  12,  Feb.  6,  1967. 

Research  project  to  obtain  an  accurate  description  of 
consumer  preferences  - irfiere  they  bought  health  products, 
etc. 

Udell,  J, , "A  New  Approach  to  Consumer  Motivation,"  Journal  of 
Retailing,  Winter,  1964. 

A study  of  buying  motives  as  a guide  to  decision  making 
in  contemplation  of  an  effective  marketing  program. 
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COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 


, "A  Study  of  Curriculum  Development  in  the  High  School 

Co-op  Program,*'  Vocational  Division  Bulletin,  Office  of  Education 
#281,  D.E.  Series  #28  - 0E82000. 

Serves  as  a guide  in  placing  the  instructions  phase  at  the  D.E. 
program  in  proper  perspective  as  vocational  instruction  in  D.E. 

Reports  current  opinions  in  curriculum  development. 

Bikkie,  James  A.,  "Better  Instruction  On  the  Job,"  Business  Education 
Forum,  17:14-15,  April,  1963. 

Explains  the  technique  of  training  the  sponsors  of  the  cooperative 
student  as  developed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Corbman,  Bernard  P.  & Hirshfeld,  Marvin,  " A Successful  Cooperative 
Work  Experience  Program,"  Journal  of  Business  Education,  62-64, 

Nov.  1965. 

Bronx  Community  College’s  program  is  discussed  as  to  the  retail 
business  management  curriculum,  general  education,  business 
subjects,  and  part-time  work  experience.  Student  selection, 
training,  review,  and  follow-up  is  discussed  in  detail.  A 
rating  form  is  shown  which  would  be  beneficial  in  all  such 
programs. 

DeBenning,  M.  J. , **Leam  & Earn,"  American  Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  41, 

No.  5,  p.  30,  May,  1966. 

A pilot  program  in  Tulsa,  Arizona,  in  learning  and  earning  is 
explained.  The  program  specializes  in  training  service  station 
personnel.  The  program  is  operated  in  conjunction  with  an  oil 
company  serving  the  area. 

Ferguson,  E.  J. , Jr.,  "College  Directed  Occupational  Experience  Program," 
Business  Education  Forum,  8:44-45,  May,  1964. 

Discusses  how  the  D.E.  teacher  can  gain  the  required  work  experience 
at  the  same  time  while  obtaining  his  educational  credits. 

Huffman,  Harry,  "Critical  Areas  of  Research  in  Business  Education," 

National  Business  Education  Quarterly,  30:  No.  3,  p.  19,  Spring,  1962. 
Statement  on  Cooperative  Training  Programs. 

LaRowe,  D.  P.,  "Cooperative  Distributive  Education  in  Florida's  Public 
Junior  Colleges,"  Business  Education  Forum,  20:28-30,  Jan.  1966. 

An  explanation  of  the  mid-management  program  as  developed  by 
Florida's  public  Junior  Colleges. 

Mason,  Ralph  E. , "Effective  Cooperative  Business  Education  Programs," 
Business  Education  Forum,  16:21,  March,  1962. 

Points  out  the  need  for  adequate  record^  in  order  to  maintain 
an  effective  cooperative  program. 
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Neel,  W*  C. , "Guidelines  for  a Work-Experience  Program,"  The  Balance 
Sheet,  pp.  104-106,  p.  144,  Nov.  1966. 

This  article  discusses  the  evaluations,  guidelines,  and  advantages 
of  a cooperative  work-experience  program  for  all  students. 

Petersen,  Allen  L. , "D.E.  For  the  Wholesale  Industry,"  American 
Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  27,  No.  8,  p.  26,  Nov.  1962. 

The  results  of  a survey  of  wholesalers  tells  of  how  a cooperative 
program  is  needed  for  training  people  for  the  field.  Training 
depends  on  local  conditions. 

Shoemaker,  A.  R. , "The  Results  of  Cooperative  Education  in  Arts  College," 
Collegiate  News  and  Views,  Vol.  15,  No.  5,  pp.  7-9,  May,  1962. 

A study  of  a co-op  program  in  a small  college  with  detailed 
information  on  its  problems,  success,  academic  credit  and 
usefulness  to  the  school  and  student. 

Tedder,  Herbert  H. , "Cooperation  Not  Co-Existence,"  The  Balance  Sheet, 
pp.  253-254,  Feb.  1966. 

This  article  demonstrates  a comprehensive  plan  to  Involve 
business  management  in  the  active  training  of  cooperative 
students. 

Trapnell,  Gail,  "A  Cooperative  Approach  With  D.E.  Setting  Pace," 

American  Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  40,  No.  6,  p.  31-32,  Sept.  1965. 
Growth  of  the  nation  shows  that  D.E.  can  be  a leader  in  many 
phases  of  education.  It  can  be  correlated  with  areas  such  as 
agriculture  and  trade  and  industrial  education. 

Wilson,  Ester  E. , "Improving  the  Instruction  of  Co-op  Part-Time  D.E. 
Students  at  South  Sioux  City,  Nebraska,"  National  Business 
Education  Quarterly,  33:  No.  1,  Fall,  1964. 

A study  to  find  the  cause  of  problems  when  developing  a D.E. 
program. 
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COORDINATORS 


Abrahamson,  Jack,  "Career  Development  in  the  Distributive  Education 
Classroom,"  Business  Education  Forum,  Vol.  16,  pp.  12-13, 

April,  1962. 

Points  out  the  need  for  the  teacher  to  have  a broad  occupational 
experietice  to  serve  as  a model  for  the  student. 

Buckner,  Leroy  M. , "In-Service  Distributive  Education  for  Teachers," 

American  Vocat5.onal  Journal,  Vol.  28,  No.  5,  pp.  13-14,  May,  1963. 

The  need  for  direct  -ontact  between  D.E.  coordinators  and  teacher- 
educators  is  explained.  Points  to  remember  when  making  such 
contact  are  also  discussed. 

Burbring,  Pauline,  "The  Work  of  the  Coordinator,"  Business  Education 
Forum,  Vol.  21,  No.  7,  April,  1967. 

A wide  variety  of  materials  for  use  by  the  distributive  education 
coordinator  in  a senior  high  school  or  junior  college  are  presented. 

Chrismer,  John  , "Can  You  Qualify  to  Become  a D.E.  Coordinator?" 
Distributor,  Vol.  17,  p.  7,  Nov.  1963. 

Many  successful  coordinators  began  as  distributive  education 
students. 

Curran,  Blanche  M. , "Coordinator's  Role  in  New  Concept  of  D.E.," 

American  Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  38,  No.  9,  pp.  14-15, 

Dec.  1963. 

The  program  of  NADET,  the  national  orgainzation  of  D.E.  coordinators, 
is  explained.  It  stresses  the  changing  patterns  of  the  world  of 
work  and  the  challenge  of  D.E.  coordinators  to  meet  it. 

Dannenberg,  Raymond  A.,  "Leadership  Opportunities  in  D.E.,"  American 
Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  41,  No.  9,  p.  36,  Dec.  1966. 

The  author  explains  ways  of  developing  insight  into  growth 
potential  for  D.E.  ceacher- educators  and  coordinators.  He 
points  to  the  need  for  self-improvement. 

Harris,  Edward  E.,  "Office  Education  and  D.E.  Teacher  Coordinators: 

Critical  Requirements  and  Reasonal  Judgment  Comparisons,"  National 
Business  Education  Quarterly,  Vol.  35,  No.  1,  p.  28,  Fall,  1966. 

A study  to  determine  requirements  for  teacher  coordinators  in  D.E. 
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Helling,  Cliff  E.,  "The  Overlapping  Roles  of  Counselors  and  Coordinators," 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Journal,  pp.  88-94,  May,  1965. 

An  investigation  of  the  overlapping  relationships,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  of  distributive  education  teacher-coordinators 
and  guidance  counselors.  Several  pertinent  implications  in- 
dicating the  need  for  more  mutual  respect  and  cooperation  are 
discussed. 

Krawitz,  Myron  J.,  "There's  Wo  Business  Like  Business,"  Journal  of 
Business  Education,  Vol.  243,  p.  44,  March,  1962. 

The  training  requirements  of  a D.  E.  teacher  coordinator  are 
examined. 

Marks,  Mary  V.,  "Improving  Occupational  Experience  Through  Coordinated 
Classroom  Experiences,"  Business  Education  Forijm,  Vol.  17, 
pp.  5-6,  April,  1963. 

Points  out  the  need  of  the  D.E.  <riacher  to  relate  job  experience 
to  theory  in  the  classroom. 

McGee,  Carroll  Eugent,  "Problems  of  the  D.E.  Teacher,"  Nat ional 

Business  Education  Quarterly,  Vol.  35,  No.  1,  p.  40,  Fall,  1966. 

Study  of  the  relationships  between  a beginning  D.E.  teacher's 
problems  and  selected  learning  experiences. 

Reynolds,  R.  J.,  "Improving  Counselor-Coordinator  Relations,"  Business 
Education  Forum,  Vol.  19,  p.  18,  Nov.  1964. 

Points  out  how  the  guidance  counselor  and  the  coordinator  can 
work  as  a team. 

Samson,  Harlan  E.,  "Appraisal  of  Distributive  Teacher-Coordinator 
Behavior,"  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Journal,  pp.  13-22,  Nov.  1964. 

This  report  analyzes  the  effective  and  ineffective  behavior 
of  secondary  school  distributive  education  teacher-coordinators. 

Samson,  Harlan  E.,  "Critical  Requirement  for  D.E.  Teacher-Coordinators," 
National  Business  Education  Quarterly,  Vol.  34,  No.  1,  p.  49, 

Fall,  1965. 

Solid  background  necessary. 
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CURRICULUM  (COLLEGE  & UNIVERSITY) 


, "Curriculum  Planning,  Personnel  Service,  Teaching 

Methodology,"  NABTE  Bulletin  79,  National  Business  Education 
Quarterly,  Vol.  32,  No,  2,  p,  15,  Winter,  1963-64. 

Survey  to  determine  courses  necessary  in  undergraduate  school 
of  business  teachers. 

, "The  Distributive  Subjects,"  National  Business  Education 

Quarterly,*  32;  No,  2,  p,  38,  Winter,  1964-65. 

Technical  content  courses  needed  by  teachers  of  the  D.E. 
subjects. 

, "The  Nature  of  Content  Mastery  for  the  Teacher  of 

Distribution,"  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Journal,  pp.  10-19,  Feb.  1962. 
Analyzes  the  problem  of  providing  content  mastery  in  the 
training  of  distributive  education  teachers.  It  suggests 
several  approaches  to  providing  this  content. 

Deuel,  Regis  P. , "Salesmanship  - Is  There  A Role  For  Business  Educators?" 
Journal  of  Business  Education,  25-26,  Sept.  1964. 

To  improve  the  role  of  salesmanship  the  attitude  of  the  college 
students  must  be  improved.  The  old  sales  image  is  compared 
to  the  new  image.  Related  activities  for  the  coordinator  such 
as  a planner,  consultant  and  trainer  are  discussed  as  well  as 
sales  and  its  future. 

Frederick,  Simmons,  Kane  and  Wolf.,  "A  New  Undergraduate  Curriculum 

in  Marketing,"  Collegiate  News  and  Views,  Vol.  15,  No,  3,  pp,  5-9, 
March,  1962. 

A new  curriculum  with  a discussion  of  each  course  in  the  marketing 
sequence  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  St.  Louis  University, 

Haines,  Peter  G, , "Teacher  Education:  Foundation  of  D.E.'s  Future," 

American  Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  28,  No.  9,  pp*  20-22,  Dec.  1963. 
The  article  discusses  many  activities  of  teacher  educators  in 
D.E.  and  the  need  for  an  expanded  program  for  training  D.E. 
coordinators  to  meet  further  demands. 

Myers,  James  H. , "Teaching  the  Behavioral  Sciences  in  Marketing,"  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon  Journal,  pp.  8-16,  Nov.  1963. 

This  article  outlines  a one-semester  course  offered  at  the  School 
of  Business  Administration,  University  of  Southern  California. 

Weiss,  E.  B. , "Science  & Marketing  Men  Draw  Closer,"  Marketing  Insights, 
p.  10,  Oct,  31,  1966. 

Technical  Courses  in  college  bring  together  students  of  science 
and  marketing. 
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CURRICULUM  (GENERAL)  FOR  ALL  AREAS  OF  EDUCATION 


Christensen,  G*  "How  to  Teach  More  in  Less  Time  in  Business  Math," 

Journal  of  Business  Education.  112:114,  Dec.  1964. 

First,  you  should  use  pretests  and  pre-evaluations.  Then  teach 
the  material  that  Is  of  immediate  use  andi  where  the  students 
show  the  greatest  need.  Use  supplementary  materials  and  audio- 
visual aids:  charts,  newspapers,  study  guides,  company  material. 

Introduce  new  systems  to  create  interest  (binary). 

Durfee,  Richard  A.  & Brophy,  Alfred  L.,  "The  Role  of  Home  Study  In 
Educational  Planning."  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly.  10:229, 
Summer,  1962. 

Other  educational  possibilities  through  correspondence  schools. 

Gram,  Henry  H. , "Can  We  Raise  the  Level  of  D.E.  Students?"  Business 
Education  World.  Vo3 . 42,  pp.  16-17,  April,  1962. 

Suggests  teaching  tips  to  stimulate  D.E.  students,  as  well  as 
problems  that  occur  with  parents,  students,  and  administrators 
toward  the  program. 

Meyer,  W.  G*,  "Patterns  for  Distributive  Occupations  Curriculum 
Organization,"  Business  Education  Forum.  Vol.  20,  pp.  5-9, 

April,  1966. 

Discusses  the  curriculum  changes  for  all  levels  as  developed  In 
Virginia,  Minnesota,  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Warmke,  R.  F,,  "Relationship  of  Economic  Education  to  Distributive 
Education," Business  Education  Forum,  Vol.  19,  pp.  22-23, 

Dec.  1964. 

Analyzes  the  inter-disciplinary  relationship  between  economic 
education  and  distributive  education. 
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CURRICULUM  (HIGH  SCHOOL) 


, "Distributive  Education  - A Study  of  Curriculum  Development 

in  the  High  School  Cooperative  Program,"  Vocational  Division, 
Bulletin  No.  281,  D.E.  Series  No.  28,  Office  of  Education  82000. 
Reports  current  opinions  in  curriculum  development  in  the  high 
school  Distributive  Education  program. 

, "Education  for  Occupational  Growth,"  American  Vocational 

Journal,  Vol.  40,  No.  4,  pp.  29-30,  April,  1965. 

Article  discusses  the  development  of  a 3-year  D.E.  program  in 
Virginia.  It  includes  a full-page  chart  of  the  three-year 
program. 


, Vocational  Bulletin  #298,  D.E.  Series  #32,  "Food  Service 

Industry  Training  Programs  and  Facilities,"  Bulletin  is  a 
guide  for  training  sales  personnel  in  the  food-service  industry. 

Aik in,  M.  Wood,  "A  New  D.E.  Area:  Merchandise  Handling  Occupations," 
Business  Education  World,  Vol.  47,  pp.  19-21,  May,  1967. 
Describes  an  area  that  could  prove  valuable  for  those  poor  in 
academic  studies,  but  like  to  work  with  their  hands. 

Ashmun,  Richard,  "Let's  Play  Business  Games,"  American  Vocational 
Journal , Vol.  37,  No.  10,  pp.  16-17,  Jan.  1963. 

The  author  discusses  how  the  use  of  games  can  make  D.E.  learning 
fun  as  well  as  meaningful.  The  key  is  in  the  use  of  practical 
problems. 

Blanchard,  Adelord,  "Are  Your  Students  Really  Prepared?"  Journal  of 
Business  Education,  155-56,  Jan.  1966. 

Preparation  for  job  application  is  important.  First  letters 
should  be  taught  and  reviewed.  Next  the  interview  process 
with  demonstrations  (personal  and  physical  appearance,  manners, 
education,  skills,  questions  to  ask).  Third  a comprehensive 
review  of  skills. 

Blendon,  Edward  G. , "The  High  School  - Multiple  Programs  for  Business 
Education,"  The  EBTA  Yearbook,  Vol.  39,  p.  116,  1966. 

Points  out  the  multiple  purpose  programs  under  business 
education.  A section  of  the  article  discusses  the  purposes 
of  the  distributive  education  program. 
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Brown,  Richard  D, , "What  General  Business  Students  Should  Know  About 
Marketing,"  Journal  of  Business  Education,  191-92,  Feb.  1967. 

The  students  should  be  made  to  realize  that  marketing  is  our 
main  business  problem,  that  we  are  dealing  with  consumer  goods 
rather  than  industrial  goods.  Problem  solving  ability  should 
be  implemented. 

Bryon,  Gerald  0.,  "Give  Students  a Career  Objective  Instead  of  a Job," 
American  Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  39,  No.  7,  pp.  32-33,  Oct.  1964-> 
Mr.  Bryon  states  that  students  should  be  given  a strong  background 
in  business  and  economics  then  relate  it  to  D.E.  with  concluding 
activities  relating  to  on-the-job  training. 

DeGregorio,  Xfai.  J. , "I  Need  to  Find  a Job,"  Vocational  Guidance 
Quarterly.  15:29,  Sept.  1966. 

A job  hunting  program  for  12th  graders  that  will  utilize  in- 
school time. 

Dilley,  David  R. , "Common  Sense  Economics,"  Journal  of  Business 
Education,  pp.  195-199,  Feb.  1962. 

An  easier  understanding  of  economics  to  the  average  citizen 
through  the  use  of  problem  situations  and  suitable  solutions. 

Many  of  the  problems  used  refer  to  school  situations  (grades) 
and  are  compared  to  government  problems  (income) . 

Doll,  Ronald  C. , "Curriculum -Improvement  - D.E.,"  Boston:  Alyn  & 

Bacon,  Inc.,  1964. 

Discusses  and  outlines  decision  making  and  process  of  curriculum 
improvement . 

Ely,  V.  K. , "Development  of  an  Expanded  Distributive  Education 

Curriculum  Concept  in  Virginia  High  Schools,"  Business  Education 
Forum,  20:14-16,  April,  1966. 

The  author  discusses  the  background  rationale,  and  central 
features  of  a three  year  D.E.  program  developed  for  use  in 
the  Virginia  High  Schools. 

Ertel,  Kenneth,  "Evaluation  & Manpower  For  D.E. ,"  American  Vocational 
Journal , Vol.  42,  No.  2,  pp.  53-54,  Feb.  1967* 

The  article  offers  a summary  of  topics  discussed  in  1966  AVA 
convention.  The  D.E.  theme  was  "Evaluation  of  D.E." 

Fowler,  Jean  C. , "Let's  Make  Every  Day  B.I.E.  Day,"  Business  Education 
World.  Vol.  43,  pp.  21-22,  Nov.  1962. 

Guidelines  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  Business,  Industry 
and  Education. 
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Harrison,  Wayne  J. , ''Distributive  Education  in  Wisconsin  High  Schools," 
Business  Education  World,  Vol.  47,  p.  15,  Oct.  1966. 

An  explanation  of  the  secondary  level  of  D.E.  in  Wisconsin 
High  Schools  including  statistics  and  philosophies. 

Hoffman,  Ken,  "Retail  Curriculum  for  D.E.,"  American  Vocational  Journal, 
Vol.  41,  No.  6,  pp.  28-29,  Sept.  1966. 

Four  levels  to  consider  in  developing  a retail  curriculum  for 
D.E.  are  explained.  It  includes  three  charts  to  explain  the 
various  areas. 

Huffinan,  Harry  & Margulies,  Stuart,  "Accuracy  or  Agony  in  Business 
Mathematics,"  Business  Teacher,  39:11,  March,  1962. 

A method  of  teaching  accuracy  in  arithmetic  fundamentals  by 
providing  learning  conditions  that  induce  accuracy. 

Kleindl,  James  N. , "Interest  in  Investments  - Yearround,"  Journal  of 
Business  Education,  320-321,  May,  1963. 

This  can  be  done  by  keeping  the  students  continuously  involved 
in  sales  such  as:  selling  cards  at  Christmas,  candy  at  Easter, 

buying  stock  and  watching  it  day-by-day.  Students  benefit  by 
making  receipts,  writing  up  orders,  making  change,  and  keeping 
records. 

Kneeland,  Dr.  Natalie,  "Solving  Everyday  Problems  in  D.E.,"  American 
Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  37,  No.  1,  pp.  13-15,  Jan.  1962. 

The  author  explains  the  leader-follower  concept  in  D.E.  It 
also  explains  the  use  of  an  analysis  form  that  can  be  used  on 
the  job  and  in  the  classroom. 

Loven,  Larry,  "Guidelines  for  Effective  Distributive  Education  Program 
Development,"  The  Balance  Sheet,  pp.  403,  432,  May,  1966. 

This  publication  recommends  procedures  for  an  analysis  and 
development  of  a distributive  education  program.  It  discusses 
procedural  aspects  of  defining,  planning,  implementing,  and 
evaluating  a distributive  education  program. 

Mortola,  Edward  J. , "What  New  Directions  are  Dictated  for  Business 
Education  by  the  Changing  Business  Environment,"  ebTA  Journal, 

Vol.  3,  No.  2,  p.  4,  Fall,  1964. 

Article  stresses  the  importance  of  updating  and  changing  business 
education  to  meet  new  demands  of  business. 
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Nelson,  E.  L. , "Conceptual  Framework  for  Curriculum  Development  in  D.E* ," 
Business  Education  Forum,  20:10-13,  April,  1966. 

Suggests  the  use  of  a cycle  approach  in  the  teaching  of  the 
units  of  instruction. 

Novit,  Mel  J. , "Let  Your  Students  'Corner*  the  Stock  Market,"  Business 
Teacher,  42:25,  March-April  1965. 

An  in-class  group  project  that  promotes  information  about  stocks 
and  the  stockmarket. 

Olson,  Milton,  "Encouraging  Professional  Growth,"  National  Business 
Education  Quarterly,  30:  No.  4,  p.  57,  Summer,  1962. 

Preparation  of  Courses  of  Study  - Applicable  to  D.E. 

Plevyak,  Paul  P. , "Preparing  Courses  of  Study,"  The  EBTA  Yearbook, 

Vol.  39,  p.  182,  1966. 

Discusses  organization  and  step  by  step  methods  for  planning 
the  new  course  of  study.  Much  of  this  material  could  be 
applied  to  planning  the  distributive  education  curriculum. 

Rothchild,  Thomas  A.,  ''Business  Education  and  the  Slow  Learner,  An 
Awakening  Giant,"  The  Balance  Sheet,  Nov.  1965. 

The  article  describes  a practical  business  education  course  of 
study  for  a typical  slow-leamer  at  the  high  school  level. 

Schneider,  Arnold  E. , Smith,  Edward  A.  & Whitcraft,  John  E.,  "How 

to  Serve  Business  Law  to  Make  it  Refreshing,"  Bl  iness  Teacher, 
40:22,  March-April  1963. 

Use  of  newspaper  clippings  to  illustrate  present  day  implications 
in  law;  also  field  trips  to  a court  trial  that  relates  to  the 
subject  or  legal  problems  that  a student  can  understand. 

Scolnick,  Arnold  H. , "An  Advanced  Placement  Program  in  Marketing," 
Business  Education  World,  Vol.  43,  pp.  15-17,  May,  1963. 

Ways  of  selecting  students,  teachers  for  a class  by  which  high 
school  students  would  do  college  work  in  the  area  of  marketing 
(first  of  two  parts). 

Syhlman,  Wm.  D. , "D.E.  in  Area  Schools  and  Conmiunity  Colleges," 

American  Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  38,  No.  6,  pp.  17-18,  Sept.  1963. 
The  article  gives  possible  programs  of  study  in  D.E.  in  vocational- 
technical  schools  and  community  colleges.  It  includes  consideration 
of  a mid -management  program  beyond  the  high  school  level* 
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Weyant,  J,  Thomas,  **D.E.  Assists  Agriculture  - Business  Project,** 

American  Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  38,  No.  9,  pp.  24-25,  Dec.  1963. 
Mr.  Weyant  tells  how  D.E.  ■.;ork  experience  is  applied  to  vocational 
agriculture  students  in  a pilot  program  in  Pennsylvania. 

Whitford,  Audra,  *'Investment  as  a Topic  in  Secondary  Education,'* 
National  Business  Education  Quarterly,-  33:  No.  3,  p.  23, 

Spring,  1965. 

A survey  of  the  need  for  a course  on  investment. 


DECA 


, *’How  a chapter  Can  Contribute  to  Its  School  ano  Community,” 

Distributor,  16:10,  March,  1962. 

Various  types  of  DECA  activities  that  provide  variety  for 
chapters. 

, ”What  Makes  an  Officer,”  Distributor,  17:12,  Oct.  1963. 

Qualifications  such  as:  enthusiasm,  ability  to  delegate 

authority,  imagination,  humility,  parliamentary  procedure  and 
intelligence  are  discussed. 

Applegate,  Harry  A.,  ”DECA. . .Prepared  For  New  Challenges,”  American 
Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  39,  No.  3,  pp.  22-24,  March,  1964. 

The  article  explains  why  DECA  is  an  integral  part  of  the  D.E. 
program.  It  explains  various  aspects  of  the  organization 
such  as  the  DECA  Foundation  and  DECA  goals. 

Cottrell,  Jonathan,  "Learn  Today... Lead  Tomorrow,”  American  Vocational 
Journal,  Vol.  41,  No.  9,  p.  37,  Dec.  1966. 

DECA  and  its  relationship  with  D.E.  are  discussed  at  a leadership 
training  conference.  It  explains  the  value  of  such  leadership 
conferences,  as  the  type  that  is  baing  used  in  Indiana. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  ABROAD 


Bernard,  Louise,  "A  Challenge  to  Distributive  Educators,"  American 
Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  38,  No.  8,  p.  28,  Nov.  1963. 

The  article  explains  how,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  D.E. 
programs  are  being  initiated  in  Venezuela.  The  need  for 
forceful  leadership  is  stressed. 

Ferrer,  Maria  L.,  "D.E.  in  Puerto  Rico,"  American  Vocati  nal  Journal, 
Vol.  37,  No.  7,  pp.  20-21,  Oct.  1962. 

The  21-year* growth  of  D.E.  in  Puerto  Rico  is  reviewed.  It's 
effects  on  the  growth  of  the  economy  are  also  discussed. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  FOR  COLLEGE  BOUND 


Lowe,  Calvin  D, , "Business  and  Distributive  Education  Is  Also  For 

The  College  Bound,"  The  Balance  Sheet,  pp.  304-305,  March,  1966. 
This  article  discusses  the  reasons  for  college-bound  students 
to  take  courses  in  business  and  distributive  training  necessary 
for  gainful  employment  and  personal  consumer  purchasing. 
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EQUIPMENT  & FACILITIES  j 
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Jackson,  John  Wldber,  Jr.,  "Study  of  Physical  Facilities  for  D.E.  In  ^ 

Selected  South  Carolina  high  Schools,"  National  Business  Education  ] 

Quarterly,  33:  No.  1,  p.  35,  Fall,  1964.  \ 

Survey  to  determine  available  D.E.  equipment.  \ 

J 

Meyer,  Warren  G.,  "D.E.  Facilities:  1964,"  American  Vocational  Journal,  | 

Vol.  39,  No.  1,  pp.  19-21,  Jan.  1964.  3 

Mr.  Meyer  discusses  the  changing  concept  of  D.E.  and  the  I 

development  of  new  instructional  techniques  in  the  field.  Ke  | 

includes  figures  of  possible  D.E.  room  layouts.  Equipment  for  l 

post-high  school  as  well  as  high  school  equipment  is  discussed.  { 

T: 

Patterson,  G.  E.,  "Who  Needs  a D.  E.  Materials  Lab?"  American  Vocational  j 

Journal , Vol.  41,  No.  1,  pp.  26-28,  Jan.  1966.  j 

The  growth  of  D.E.  in  Ohio,  and  the  fact  that  a D.E.  materials  ^ 

laboratory  is  needed  at  the  state  level,  is  explained.  The  ^ 

article  mentions  that  each  state's  laboretory  is  different,  \ 

depending  on  local  needs.  ; 

Rlstau,  Robert  A.,  "A  Forward  Look  in  Facilities  for  D.E. , " American  I 

Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  40,  No.  1,  pp.  30-32,  Jan.  1965.  I 

The  article  shows  illustrations  and  discusses  facilities  in  | 

Wisconsin  High  School  D.E.  programs.  It  also  evaluates  merchant  | 

cooperation.  i 

I 


I 
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EVALUATIONS 


Erickson,  Lawrence  W.  & Oliverio,  Mary  Ellen,  "Evaluative  Criteria 
for  Survey  Instruments  in  Business  Education,"  South-Western 
Monographs,  No.  Ill,  March,  1964. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  serve  as  a guide  line  in  the 
design,  construction,  and  the  evaluation  of  survey  instruments 
and  survey  reports. 

Mason,  Ralph  E. , "Job  Status  - A Test  of  Related  Instruction  in 

Distributive  Education,"  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Journal,  pp.  23-32, 
May,  1962. 

Outlines  the  investigation  made  in  25  Illinois  High  Schools 
of  the  occupational  performance  and  work  history  of  the  1955 
graduates  employed  in  distributive  occupations  as  of  1960. 

Swanson,  J.  C. , "Distributive  Education,  A Qualitative  Analysis," 
Business  Education  Forum,  19:8-9,  April,  1965. 

Discusses  the  factors  by  which  the  quality  of  a program  is 
measured. 

Wyllie,  Eugene,  "An  Evaluation  Plan  for  Business  Education  Programs 
in  High  Schools,"  South-Western  Monographs,  No.  109,  Sept.  1963. 
A plan  for  evaluating  secondary  school  business  education 
programs  through  a checklist  that  will  provide  some  method 
of  getting  study  materials  to  use  as  a basis  for  drawing  up 
and  implementing  plans  for  program  improvement. 
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FEDERAL  ACTS  AND  PROGRAMS 


f "A  Time  for  Professional  Statesmanship,"  Delta  Pi  Epsilon 

Journal , pp.  35-65,  Feb.  1963. 

Presents  a review  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Panel  of 
Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  and  a presentation  of 
position  papers  and  issues  including  distributive  education. 

, "Distributive  Education  Project, Methods  Explained," 

American  Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  41,  No.  2,  pp.  14-17,  Feb.  1966. 

A summary  of  major  topics  of  D.E.  at  the  AVA  1965  convention  is 
given.  The  major  topics  were  developed  along  the  lines  of  the 
impact  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

Beaumont,  John  A.,  "Distributive  Education  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,"  Business  Education  Forum,  19:5-7,  April,  1965. 

Explains  the  implications  of  the  Vocational  Educational  Act  of 
1963  for  a D.E.  program. 

Beaumont,  John  A.,  "Federal  Role  in  D.E.,"  American  Vocational  Journal, 
Vol.  38,  No.  9,  pp.  36-37,  Dec.  1963. 

The  article  lists  goals  of  D.E.,  forecasts  future  growth  of  the 
curriculum,  and  lists  significant  activities  at  the  federal 
level. 

Bernard,  Louise,  "Early  Support  Gives  D.E.  Foundation  to  Build  On," 
American  Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  40,  No.  9,  p.  18,  Dec.  1965. 

The  article  discusses  Dr.  M.  D.  Mobley's  early  support  of  D.E. 
in  assisting  most  in  its  growth.  He  aided  in  bringing  it  into 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

Blue,  James  L. » "The  Spur  That  D.E.  Needed:  The  Vocational  Education 

Act  of  1963,"  Business  Education  World,  Vol.  46,  pp.  22-23  and  35, 
Sept.  1965. 

An  article  showing  how  the  Vocational  Education  Act  will  improve 
D.E.  and  aid  the  teacher. 

Bolger,  James,  "The  New  Look  in  Vocational  Education,"  Business  Education 
World,  Vol.  45,  pp.  26  & 29,  Nov.  1964. 

Examines  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  its  use  in  distributive 
education. 
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DeBenning,  M.  J. , "Implementation  of  Federal  Legislation  at  the  State 
Level  with  Reference  to  Distributive  Education  in  Oklahoma," 

Business  Education  Forum,  20:16-17,  Jan.  1966. 

Explains  how  Okl^oma  is  developing  its  program  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963. 

Drexler,  Violet,  "Fundable  Job  Opportunities  in  College  Business 
Departments,"  Business  Education  World,  Vol.  46,  pp.  26*27 
and  37,  April,  1966. 

Explains  how  financial  aid  to  college  students  is  available 
through  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Gradoni,  John  E. , "Distributive  Education,"  The  EBTA  Yearbook,  Vol.  39, 
Administration  and  Supeirvision  of  Business  Education,  p.  41, 

1966. 

Discusses  the  administration  of  the  distributive  education  program 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  the  prior  acts 
that  affect  distributive  education. 

Forkner,  Hamden  L. , "Vocational  Business  Education  Under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,"  The  Balance  Sheet,  pp.  256-258,  Feb.  1964. 
This  article  points  out  the  specific  advantages  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  to  business  education. 

Harks,  Mary  V.,  "New  Ventures  in  Management,"  American  Vocational  Journal, 
Vol.  4,  No.  8,  pp.  20-23,  Nov.  1966. 

The  effects  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  on  D.E. 
are  considered.  The  article  stressed  that  the  act  has  paved 
the  way  for  new  ventures  in  D.E.  that  previously  were  not  possible. 

Husselman,  Vernon  A.,  "Administration  and  Supervision  of  Vocational 

Business  Education,"  National  Business  Education  Quarterly,  Vol.  33, 
No.  4,  p.  5,  Summer,  1965. 

Survey  of  Vocational  Education  Act  1963,  State  Programs,  Public 
Relations  for  Business  Education. 

Runge,  W.  B.  & Gradoni,  E,  J.,  "Preparatory  D.E.  for  Youth  with 

Special  Needs,"  Business  Education  Forum,  Vol.  18,  pp.  19-21,  April, 
1964. 

Summarizes  the  findings  of  the  President's  Panel  for  Vocational 
Education. 
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Bussell,  R.  B.,  "Business  Education  and  Vocational  Preparation," 
Journal  of  Business  Education,,  337:38,  May,  1965. 

Publicity  recently  has  increased  emphasis  on  vocational 
training.  Business  Education  has  an  informational  function, 
vocational  function,  and  vocational  objectives.  Vocational 
training  is  presented  in  D.E.  through  a developmental  program 
and  not  just  as  a course. 

Selden,  William,  'Vocational  Business  Education  in  Pennsylvania." 
NABTE,  Vol.  34,  No.  2,  p.  56,  Bulletin  83,  Winter  1965-1966. 
Summary  of  business  education  policy,  preparation  of  legislation, 
certification  standards. 

Syhlman,  W.  D.,  'Expanding  Role  of  the  D.E.  Curriculum."  Business 
Education  Forum.  Vol.  20,  pp.  21-22,  Nov.  1965. 

Discusses  the  need  for  developing  the  new  curriculum  allowed 
under  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963.  Points  out  what  Virginia 
and  Washington  have  developed. 

Walsh,  l^awrence  A.,  "A  Federal  Aid  Primer  for  Business  Educators," 
Business  Education  World.  Vol.  46,  pp.  33-38,  Feb.  1966. 

A sunasary  of  Manpower  Development  & Training  Act,  1962; 

Vocational  Ed.  Act,  1964;  Economic  Opportunities  Act,  1964; 
and  the  Elementary  & Secondary  Act,  1965. 


GUIDANCE 


Arnold,  W.  M.,  "Standard  Industrial  Classifications  for  Use  in  D.E.," 

U.  S.  0E82013,  1963. 

This  S.E.C.  bulletin  gives  standard  definitions  which  are 
compatible  with  the  census  of  businesses.  Classifications  of 
establishments  is  made  by  types  of  activities  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

Benson,  L.  L.  & Toupin,  H.,  "Counseling  for  Career  Development  Through 
Distributive  Education."  Business  Education  Forum.  16:10-12, 

April,  1962. 

Emphasizes  the  need  for  early  career  planning  with  exposure 
to  a wide  variety  of  career  information  given  objectively  by 
the  teacher. 

Bonney,  Warren  C.  & McGehearty,  Joyce,  "Non- Test  Pupil  Data," 

Vocational  Guidance  ^arterly.  11:68,  Autumn,  1962. 

The  possibility  of  too  much  emphasis  on  tests  since  NDEA  has 
tended  to  degrade  other  types  of  information  which  might  be 
as  valuable  or  more  valuable  than  tests.  This  infomation 
would  include  basic  infomation  foms,  pemanent  records,  etc. 

Culhane,  Margaret  M.,  "The  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery:  Its 

Availibility  and  Use,"  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly,  13:63, 

Autumn,  1964. 

Broad ing  of  occupational  horizons  to  include  ninth  and  tenth 
norms  in  1960  make  it  possible  to  use  this  test  in  school  while 
Employment  Service  continues  to  work  with  graduating  seniors. 

Eckerson,  A.  B.,  "The  New  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles," 

Vocational  Guidance  Chiarterly.  12:40,  Autumn,  1963. 

A condensed  article  explaining  how  the  revised  D.O.T.  may  be 
used  and  how  it  differs  from  the  1949  edition. 

Helling,  Cliff  E.,  "The  Overlapping  Roles  of  Counselors  and  Coordinators 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Journal,  pp.  88-94,  May,  1965. 

An  investigation  of  the  overlapping  relationships,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  of  distributive  education  teacher- coordinators 
and  guidance  counselors.  Several  pertinant  implications 
indicating  the  need  for  more  mutual  respect  and  cooperation  are 
discussed. 

Hughes,  Roland  G.,  "See  For  Yourself  a Doing  Approach  to  Vocational 
Guidance."  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly.  13:283,  Summer,  1965. 

Use  of  a Business  and  Industrial  Visitation  Fom  (p.  285)  to 
keep  abreast  of  local  conditions  so  that  specific  skills  and 
training  needed  for  a particular  type  of  job  can  be  told  to 
the  teacher. 


LeMay,  Morris,  "An  Inexpensive  File  for  Occupational  Information," 
Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly,  14:55,  Autumn,  1965. 

Most  popular  occupations  are  listed  on  separate  sheets  in  a 
loose-leaf  notebook.  Under  these  occupations,  names  and 
addresses  regarding  information  on  these  jobs  are  listed. 

LeSuer,  Bruce  L. , "The  Potential  Dropout  and  Business  Education," 
EBTA  Journal^  Vol.  3,  No.  5,  p.  52,  Spring,  1965. 

Article  concerned  with  preventing  potential  dropouts  from 
leaving  school  by  helping  them  find  a place  in  business 
education. 


Masceri,  Frank  R. , "The  Recruitment  and  Selection  of  Students  in 

Co-op  Schools  in  Illinois,"  National  Business  Education  Quarterly, 
Vol.  34,  No.  1,  p.  40,  Fall,  1965. 

Survey  to  determine  the  factors  prompting  someone  to  enter  a 
co-op  D.E.  program. 

Mason,  Louis  D. , "How  Counselors  View  Vocational  Business  Education," 
Business  Education  World,  Vol.  47,  pp.  22-23  and  42,  May,  1967. 
Show  statistics  on  the  attitude  of  high  school  counselors 
toward  vocational  areas,  especially  D.E. 

McVey,  Jennie  M. , "Responsibility  for  Student  Placement,"  The  Balance 
Sheet,  pp.  105-107,  Nov.  1962. 

This  article  discusses  the  obligations  of  a school  system  to 
establish  an  adequate  student  job  placement  program.  It 
discusses  the  guidance  function  of  the  business  teachers  and 
the  total  school. 

Meyer,  Warren  G.  & Levendowski,  J,  C.,  "Enlisting  Counselor  Support," 
Business  Education  Forum.  17:9-11,  April,  1963. 

Describes  the  relationship  between  the  counselor  and  the 
coordinator  in  determining  student  selection. 

Reynolds,  R.  J.,  "Improving  Counselor-Coordinator  Relations,"  Business 
Education  Forum.  19:18,  Nov.  1964. 

Points  out  how  the  guidance  counselor  and  the  coordinator  can 
work  as  a team. 
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Rowe,  Kenneth  L.,  "How  Learning  Takes  Place  to  Achieve  Vocational 
Outcomes,"  American  Vocational  Journal,  pp.  20-21,  Sept,  1967. 

A successful  educational  program  must  be  based  on  an  understanding 
of  the  psychology  of  the  learner  and  the  learning  process.  The 
only  true  measure  of  learning  is  performance.  Vocational 
programs  may  be  designed  to  fit  the  top  ten  per  cent,  as  well 
as,  the  potential  dropout. 

Satlow,  David  I,,  "issuing  an  Occupational  Guidance  Brochure,"  EBTA 
Journal , Vol.  1,  No,  2,  p,  74,  Spring,  1963, 

Article  discusses  the  uses  of  an  occupational  guidance  brochure 
to  aid  parents,  students,  and  school  personnel  in  guiding 
students  into  the  best  types  of  occupational  training. 

Selden,  William,  "Guidance  for  Business  Education,"  Vocational  Guidance 
Quarterly.  12:107,  Winter  1963-1964. 

A suggested  criteria  for  selecting  students. 


HISTORY  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


Carter,  Fairchild  H.,  **National  D.E*  Archives  Established,”  American 
Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  38,  No.  9,  p.  8,  Dec.  1963. 

The  article  explains  how  the  first  national  D.E*  archives  is 
being  established  at  Indiana  University,  and  will  be  available 
for  use  to  any  person  in  the  field  of  D.E* 

Samson,  Harlan  E.,  "D.E.;  Past  and  Future, " American  Vocational 
Journal,  Vol.  38,  No.  9,  p.  7,  Dec.  1963. 

The  reader  gets  a summary  of  the  growth  of  D.E*  from  the 
George- Dean  Act  to  1963,  and  learns  of  future  prospects  for 
the  area. 
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INSTRUCTION 


Archer,  Fred  C.,  "Receipts  Are  More  Important  Than  Ever,"  Business 
Teacher,  42:14,  May- June  1965. 

Why  receipt  writing  in  today*s  complicated  business  world  is 
more  important  than  ever;  how  receipts  should  be  written. 

Archer,  Fred  C.,  "Time  is  Money,"  Business  Teacher,  42:11,  March-April 
1965. 

Faults  employers  find  in  new  employees  irfiich,  if  known  prior 
to  employment,  will  mean  an  increase  in  pay  to  the  employee. 

Tennyson,  W.  W.  & Blocker,  D.  H. , "Career  Development,"  Business 
Educetion  Forum,  16:7-10,  April,  1962. 

Points  out  the  role  that  the  teacher  plays  in  providing 
motivation  for  student  self-evaluation. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  METHODS 


Antrim,  William  H. , "Realistic  Learning  in  a Simulated  Environment," 

American  Vocational  .Association  Journal,  Vol.  42,  p.  1,  Jan»  1967. 
The  author  feels  that  the  cooperative  education  method  continues 
to  offer  the  surest  approach  to  vocational  curriculum,  but  with 
.the  passage  of  the  VEA  of  1963,  it  no  longer  holds  its  enclusive 
role  as  the  sole  method  of  instruction  in  distributive  education 
programs . 

Archer,  Fred,  "Updating  Telephone  Technique,"  Business  Teacher,  40:11, 
Nov. “Dec.  1962. 

Better  means  of  communication  by  using  innovations  that  have  been 
devised  to  handle  more  traffic  efficiently. 

Ashmun,  Richard,  "Applied  Learning  Theory  in  D.E. ,"  American  Vocational 
Association  Journal,  April,  1967. 

The  author  attempts  to  state  the  types  of  learning  theories,  to 
identify  the  learning  outcome  for  a D.  E.  student,  and  to  suggest 
a method  of  achieving  it. 

Barone,  Rosemarie  P. , "Let  Your  Students  Keep  Trait  Diaries,"  Business 
Education  World,  Vol.  54,  p.  20,  June,  1965. 

A diary  is  composed  where  the  student  analyzes  his  own  faults 
and  then  tries  to  correct  them. 

Bernard,  Edwin  J.,  "Teaching  Retail  Selling  Through  Role  Playing," 
Journal  of  Business  Education,  61:62,  Nov.  1963. 

Motivation  is  the  major  factor.  Tries  to  get  the  students 
interested  by  having  them  role  play*  There  should  be  rehearsal, 
suggestions  and  criticism.  Benefits  are  learning  about  jobs, 
employers,  DECA. 

Bigler,  G.  S.,  "All  for  Work  Enperience,"  Business  Education  Forum, 
16:32,  May,  1962. 

Points  out  the  importance  of  actual  work  enperience  in  addition 
to  classroom  instruction. 

Bowden,  Edwin  R. , "Competition  - The  Salt  That  Creates  Thirst  for 
Knowledge,"  Collegiate  News  and  Views,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  4, 
pp.  10-12,  May,  1964. 

Competitive  presentations  by  student  teams  are  used  in  sales 
and  advertising  courses  to  improve  student  performance. 
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Bowden,  Geraldine,  "Needed,  Human  Relations  Training,"  Business  Education 
World,  Vol.  44,  pp.  28-29,  Nov.  1963. 

Harmonious  employee- employer  relationships  are  necessary  for  a 
successful  career.  A checklist  aids  instructors  in  meeting  this 
need. 

Broadus,  Robert  N. , "The  Place  of  the  Library  in  Business  Education," 
EBTA  Journal,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  p.  46,  Spring,  1963. 

Article  stresses  the  importance  of  having  and  making  use  of  a 
library  in  business  education.  Suggestions  appliable  to 
distributive  education. 

Crum,  D.  R. , "Merchandising  Club:  Accent  on  Activities,"  Business 

Education  Forum,  17:24,  May,  1963. 

Recommends  the  use  of  a merchandise  club  as  a device  to  promote 
a career  in  distribution. 

Dannenberg,  R.  A.,  "Future  of  Progranuned  Instruction  for  Distributive 
Education,"  Business  Education  Form,  Vol.  20,  p.  23,  Oct.  1965. 
Reccmmiends  that  the  use  of  programmed  instruction  for  Distributive 
Education  classes  be  explored  by  the  D.E.  teacher. 

Dannenberg,  Raymond  A.,  "Programmed  Instruction  for  D.E.,"  American 
Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  38,  No.  4,  pp.  27-28,  April,  1963* 

The  article  explains  far-reaching  possibilities  for  using  D.E* 
in  the  classroom,  with  programmed  leamihg.  D.E.  teachers  can 
do  much  more  if  programmed  learning  is  used  to  teach  much  of 
the  factual  data  in  D.E. 

Edmondson,  James  H.  > "An  Even  Dozen  Ideas  On  M^ing  an  Industry  Trip," 
EBTA  Journal.  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  p.  69,  Spring,  1964. 

Discusses  planning  to  assure  students  get  most  out  of  an  industrial 
field  trip.  Suggestions  appliable  to  a distributive  education 
class  trip. 

Helper,  A.,  "Group  Djmamics  in  Retail  Teaching,"  Journal  of  Retailing, 
Spring,  1962. 

Retail  education  should  include  the  case  study  method.  The 
group  dynamics  solution  minimizes  the  instructor's  role  as  a 
superior  who  inhibits  free  and  positive  group  interaction. 

Harris,  Albie,  "Sell  Your  Salesmanship  Class,"  Business  Education  World, 
Vol.  44,  pp.  26-36,  Oct.  1963. 

Presents  how  to  show  that  textbook  concepts  are  related  to  real 
life  concepts. 
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Hinsverk,  John  K. , "Role  Playing  as  a Method  of  Teaching  Employer- 
Eraployee  and  Co-Worker  Relations  to  D.E.  Students,"  National 
Business  Education  Quarterly,  Vol.  33,  No.  1,  p.  21,  Fall,  1964. 
Survey  to  determine  the  extent  of  role  playing  in  D.E.  classes. 

* 

Hoffman,  Ken,  "Programmed  Textbooks  Provide  Individual  Instruction," 
*Businesh  Education  Forum,  21:36-37,  Jan.  1967. 

Explains  hov  programmed  material  can  help  develop  a flexible 
vocational  program  for  all  kinds  of  student  abilities. 

Hosmer,  Clark  L. , "Student  Feedback  on  Classroom  Activities,"  Collegiate 
News  & Views,  Vol,  XVIII,  No.  2,  pp.  11-12,  Dec.  1964. 

The  most  useful  and  the  least  useful  classroom  activities  to  be 
used  by  the  instructor  to  evaluate  and  motivate  class  objectives. 

Howard,  Gary  E.,  "Retail  Grocery  Clerk  Training,"  Journal  of  Business 
Education,  p.  19,  Oct.  1962. 

How  to  get  cooperation  from  the  lc;:al  stores  in  training  grocery 
clerks  by  having  them  provide  equipment,  instructors,  and  jobs. 

The  Berkley,  California  school  system  is  explained  as  well  as 
the  cooperation  between  food  stores,  union,  state  department  of 
employment-  and  the  sch-ols. 

Jimerson,  H.  C. , "Attitudes  Can  Be  Modified  by  Planned  Teaching," 
Business  Education  Forum,  19:22-23,  Jan.  1965. 

Explains  the  importance  of  planned  learning  experiences  to  teach 
specific  attitudes. 

Jimerson,  H.  C. , "Name  ItJ  Rate  Itl  Your  Next  Contest*"  Business 
Education  Forum,  18:19,  Nov.  1963. 

Discusses  the  use  of  contest  as  a popular  device  for  involving 
all  the  students  in  the  learning  process* 

Jones,  Max  B. , "The  Function  of  Collateral  Readings  in  Teaching 
Management  Principles,"  Collegiatp  News  & Views,  Vol.  XVII, 

No.  4,  pp.  7-9,  May,  1964. 

The  need  and  integrating  of  collateral  readings  in  a 
management  course. 

Knouse,  Reno  S. , "Planning  to  Teach,"  Business  Education  Forum,  21:5-6, 
April,  1967. 

What  to  do  if  a course  outline  has  not  been  prepared  by  the  state 
department  or  school  system,  the  first  step  in  planning  to  teach 
is  the  development  of  a tabl^  of  contents  or  an  outline  of  units 
including  the  objectives  of  the  course  and  the  aims  of  the 
individual  units. 
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Mackey,  Pauline,  '*;?hat  Purpose  Should  a Commercial  Club  Serve?" 

Business  Education  World.  Vol.  46,  pp.  11-13,  Dec.  1965. 

The  article  presents  information  for  the  philosophy  formation 
and  effective  running  of  a commercial  club. 

Martin,  Craig  Taggart,  "D.E.  Text  Books  Currently  Available  for  use 

In  High  Schools  in  Upstate  New  York,"  National  Business  Education 
Quarterly.  Vol.  32,  No.  1,  p.  29,  Fall,  1963. 

Current  D.E.  textbooks  ^ eing  use\ 

Meyer,  Warren  G. , "Improving  Occupational  Experience,"  Business  Education 
Forum.  17:3-4,  April,  1963. 

Points  out  all  the  areas  of  learning  x^ich  the  student  learner 
must  utilize  to  Improve  his  occupational  experience. 

Musselman,  Vernon  A.,  "Motivating  General  Business  Through  Varied 
Pupil  Activities,"  Business  Teacher.  40:6,  Mar. -Apr.  1963. 

Variety  in  each  lesson  through  the  use  of  pupil  centered  activities 
such  as  demonstration,  dramatization  and  individual  projects. 

Nelson,  E.  L.,  "Conceptual  Framework  for  Curriculum  Development  in 
Distributive  Education,"  Business  Education  Fonan.  20:10-13, 

April,  1966. 

Suggests  the  use  of  a cycle  approach  in  the  teaching  of  the  units 
of  instruction. 

Palmer,  G.  D.,  "Let's  Keep  Distributive  Education  Vocational,"  Business 
Education  Forum,  20:23-25,  Dec<  1965. 

Alerts  the  coordinator  to  the  clangers  of  teaching  in  a vacuum 
unless  the  project  method  is  used  in  the  non-cooperative  program. 

Reed,  Jack  C.  & Haas,  Howard  L. , "A  Plan  for  a Retail  Manual  for  D.E. 
Students,"  Business  Education  Forum.  17:22-23,  March,  1963. 

Explains  the  use  of  the  store  manual  vrtiich  incorporates  the  facts 
of  an  experienced  retailer  and  suggests  the  method  of  setting  up 
the  format  of  the  manual. 

Rimbach,  Barbara,  "Programmed  Instruction  for  Retail  Trainees,"  Journal 
of  Business  Education.  Vol.  XL,  pp.  70-71,  Nov.  1964. 

How  a programmed  training  course  can  be  tau^t  in  one  day  to  people 
of  different  ages,  sex,  intelligence,  and  experience.  This  is 
done  by  a self-study  unit  by  which  everyone  works  at  their  own 
rate  of  speed.  A portfolio  is  prepared  and  instructions,  directions, 
responses,  problems  and  tests  are  systematically  presented. 
Demonstrations  are  given  at  the  conclusion. 
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Rosenberg,  R,  Robert,  "The  Uniform  Commercial  Code  and  Business  I^aw," 
Business  Education  World,  Vol.  46,  p.  28,  Feb.  1966. 

Insight  to  the  new  theories  and  laws  governing  commercial 
transactions. 

Samson,  H,  E,  & Thompson,  D,  A.,  "High  School  Preparatory  Education 

for  Careers  in  Distributive  Education,"  Business  Education  Forum, 
18:10-12,  April,  1964, 

Analyzes  the*  method  of  organizing  a preparatory  program  which 
will  meet  present  day  student  needs. 

Samson,  H.  E.,  "Organizing  Participating  Experiences  in  Distributive 

Education,"  Business  Education  Forum,  Vol.  20  , pp=  25-26,  Feb.  1966. 
Emphasizes  the  importances  of  planned  learning  experience  for 
gaining  vocational  competency. 

Satlow,  David,  "A  Dozen  Pointers  on  Teaching  Business  Arithmetic," 

Business  Education  World,  Vol.  43,  pp.  24  and  36,  Sept.  1962. 

Offers  tips  for  the  more  effective  teaching  of  business  math. 

Satlow,  David,  "Effective  Teaching  Techniques  for  General  Business," 
Business  Education  World,  Vol.  42,  pp.  29-32,  Jan.  1962. 

An  article  on  how  to  approach  and  conduct  a successful  project. 
Details  are  given  for  units  on  Installment  buying  and  Investing. 

Satlow,  David,  "Effective  Teaching  Techniques  For  General  Business: 

Making  Use  of  Dramatic  Activities,"  Business  Education  World, 

Vol.  42,  pp.  52-55,  March,  1962. 

Offers  topics  which  may  be  used  as  skits  in  the  D.E.  class  as 
well  as  the  business  class. 

Sheedy,  Kathryn,  "Retraining  the  Teacher  of  Retailing,"  Business  Education 
Forum,  21:13-16,  April,  1967. 

Here  is  a D.E.  teacher  that  took  a six-month  sabbatical  for 
employment  in  a retailing  establishment.  She  believed  that  six 
months  of  varied  work  experience  in  one  store  from  July  to 
December  would  be  the  most  complete  and  effective  learning 
situation  that  could  be  found. 

Tener,  Morton,  "Teaching  Business  Principles  by  the  Case  Study  Method," 
EBTA  Journal,  Vol.  5,  No.  1,  p.  12,  Fall,  1966. 

Points  out  the  advantages  of  using  the  case  study  in  teaching 
business.  Much  of  this  material  could  be  adapted  to  class  ' 
discussions  in  distributive  education. 
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Tritiipe  A.,  '^Industry  Tour,  A Motivating  Force,”  Business  Education 
Forum,  18:22,  March,  1964. 

Describes  how  field  trips  can  be  used  as  a means  of  giving  the 
student  an  overview  of  occupational  choices. 
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MAKKETING 


, "Planning  and  Organizing  an  Export  Trade  Education  Program," 

Vocational  Bulletin  No,  302,  D*E«  Series  34,  Office  of  Education 
OE  82012,  Washington,  1963, 

Discusses  the  need  for  experimentation  of  courses  in  this  area. 
Recognizes  the  important  role  of  this  field  in  the  struggle  for 
the  preservation  of  freedom  and  a free  society, 

Hindersman,  Charles  H, , "The  Marketing  Concept  in  Schools  of  Business," 
Collegiate -News  & Views,  Vol,  19,  No,  2,  pp,  7-10,  Dec,  1965, 

The  attitude  of  the  business  faculty  toward  marketing  as  a 
discipline, 

Stoner,  James  K. , "When  is  a &nall  Retail  Business  Successful?" 

Journal  of  Business  Education,  233:36,  March,  1962, 

What  a successful  business  means  to  different  people:  independence, 

prestige,  wealth,  expansion.  How  to  succeed  by  having  efficient 
internal  control,  operating  ratios,  valuing  inventory,  recognizing 
future  problems.  Making  use  of  every  square  foot  of  selling 
space  is  emphasized, 

Vosi,  Byron,  "International  Marketing  as  Viewed  by  an  American  Importer," 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Journal,  pp,  28-32,  Nov,  1964, 

Ihis  article  defines  some  of  the  problems  of  the  world  market,  its 
characteristics,  immediate  need  for  trained  personnel,  and  some 
suggestions  on  training. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AHi)  GOALS  OF  D.E. 


, "Educational  Change  Tomorrow,"  School  and  Society, 

pp.  284-285,  Oct.  19,  1964. 

Importance  of  Vocational  Education  in  tomorrow's  world,  D.E. 
mentioned  along  with  other  areas. 

, "Facts  You  Should  Know  About  D.E.,"  American  Vocational 

Association  Journal,  reprint. 

Points  out  - What  is  D.E.?  What  types  of  programs  recently 
and  presently  exist?  Who  administers  D.E.  programs?  Who  are 
the  consultants  and  sponsors.  Goals  and  your  role  to  make 
D.E.  effective. 

, "The  Importance  of  Education  in  Distribution,"  Office  of 

Distribution,  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration, 

U.  S . Dept,  of  Commerce . 

Discusses  the  important  role  education  plays  in  the  distribution 
system  of  this  country.  Also  points  out  some  of  the  greatest 
educational  needs  in  this  area. 

Edgerton,  John  W. , "Goals  of  D.E. ,"  American  Vocatioual  Association 
Journal , reprint. 

Points  out  the  responsibility  and  opportunity  for  D.E.  to  offer 
instruction  and  marketing  to  aid  in  improving  the  techniques  of 
distribution  and  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  social  and 
economic  responsibilities  of  those  engaged  in  D.E. 

Gillespie,  Karen  R. , "Distributive  Education  - The  Multi-faceted 
Business  Subject,"  Business  Teacher,  44:26,  Jan. -Feb.  1967. 

A comprehensive  overview  of  distributive  education. 

Hagenau,  E.  L. , "Broader  Outlook  for  Distributive  Education,"  American 
Vccational  Journal,  May,  1967. 

The  business  community  has  not  been  adequately  supplied  by 
distributive  education  programs.  The  youth  of  today  will  be 
the  leaders  of  our  business  community  within  a few  short 
years.  This  should  be  reason  enough  to  expand  the  development: 
of  preparatory  distributive  education. 

Ketchem,  Harry  W. , "Future  Opportunities  for  Distributive  Education," 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Journal,  pp.  28-32,  Nov.  1962. 

Explains  the  importance,  justifies  need  and  suggests  ways  of 
improving  distributive  education  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  today's  challenge. 
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Logan,  K.  Otto,  "This  I Believe  About  D.E. ,”  American  Vocational  Journal, 
Vol.  38,  No.  9,  pp.  10-11,  1963. 

The  author  tells  of  the  importance  of  D.E.  to  our  economy  and  the 
fact  that  D.E.  is  such  a great  part  of  so  many  other  programs. 

He  also  stressed  the  need  for  pilot  programs. 

Mason,  Ralph  E.,  "How  Effective  is  D.E.?”  American  Business  Education, 
Vol.  18,  JHo%  3,  pp.  157-160,  March,  1962. 

Discusses  aims  and  objectives  of  a local  D.E.  program. 

Penney,  J.  C. , "Vocational  Understanding,"  Distributor,  18:3,  Oct.- 
Nov.  1964. 

Too  many  young  people  today  lack  vocational  understanding  because 
there  is  something  lacking  in  our  system  of  training.  People 
must  not  only  be  educated  but  they  must  also  be  taught  how  to 
use  their  hands. 

Sander,  Paul  J. , "Will  Success  Spoil  Distributive  Education?"  Journal 
of  Business  Education,  Feb.  1967. 

The  question  of  early  placement  is  broached.  The  author  suggests 
work  stations  contacting  State  employment  agencies.  In  D.E. 
emphasis  should  be  on  education.  This  means  proper  preparation 
before  applying  for  a job. 

Willis,  Benjamin  C. , "Awareness  and  Action  for  Progress  in  Distributive 
Education,"  American  Vocational  Association  Journal,  Dec.  1962. 

An  address  at  A.  V.  A.  meeting  on  D.E*  Awareness  to  the  problem 
of  the  proposals,  the  prospects  and  of  the  challenges  to  action. 
Informed  public  will  seek  action. 


POST  HIGH  SCHOOL,  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL, 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


, "Planning  and  Organizing  an  Export  Trade  Education  Program," 

Vocational  Bulletin  No.  302,  D.E.  Series  #34,  Office  of  Education, 
0E82012. 

Hiis  document  is  a curriculum  guide  in  organizing  an  Export  Trade 
program. 

Ashraun,  Richard  D.  & Swenson,  Vernon  N. , "A  Case  Study  of  Post-Secondary 
Marketing  Programs,"  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Journal,  pp.  21-32,  Nov.  1963. 
Case  studies  of  post- secondary  programs  were  made  in  a number  of 
schools  in  Wisconsin  outlining  the  curriculum,  including  a non- 
cooperative  feature,  community  contacts  with  local  business  and 
the  use  of  advisory  committees,  in ter- departmental  cooperation, 
scheduling,  student  selection,  classroom  facilities,  guidance, 
placement  and  follow-up  and  special  tracks. 

Corbman,  Bernard  P.  & Hir shield,  Marvin,  "A  Successful  Cooperative  Work 
Experience  Program,"  Journal  of  Business  Education,  62:64, 

Nov.  1965. 

Bronx  Community  College's  program  is  discussed  as  to  the  retail 
business  management  curriculum,^  general  education,  business 
subjects  and  part-time  work  experience.  Student  selection, 
training,  review,  and  follow-up  is  discussed  in  detail.  A 
rating  form  is  shown  which  would  be  beneficial  in  all  such 
programs . 

Elder,  Walter,  "D.E.  In  Post  Hi^  School  Co-op  Programs,"  Vocational 
Bulletin  No.  283,  D.E.  Series  #29,  1962. 

This  bulletin  points  out  the  differences  in  high  school  and  post 
high  school  co-op  programs.  Tells  where  post  high  school  programs 
are  conducted,  training  methods  for  D.E.  occupations. 

Kirkpatrick,  Milo  0. ,"The  Independent  Business  School  Curriculum," 
National  Business  Education  Quarterly,  32:  No.  4,  Summer,  1964. 
Basics  of  a curriculum  for  an  independent  business  school  - 
post  high  school.  (Applied  to  D.E.) 

Painter,  R.  L. , "Middle  Management:  The  Concept  and  the  Program," 

Business  Education  Forum,  21:22-23,  Dec.  1966. 

Explains  the  middle  management  training  program  offered  in  the 
Junior  College  program  in  Arizona. 
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Scolnick,  Arnold  H.  f *'Coiimiunity  Colleges  Can  Ease  the  Crises  in 
Retailing  Education,”  Business  Educatiou  World,  Vol.  46, 
pp,  20-21,  Oct,  1965. 

The  article  presents  the  dilenma  of  decreasing  enrollments  in 
retailing  areas  of  colleges  and  how  this  vacuum  may  be  filled 
by  the  community  college. 

Shaffer,  Chet,  "Sponsor  Development  in  D.E.,”  American  Vocational 
Journal . Vol.  39,  No.  6,  pp.  34-35,  Sept,  1964. 

The  need  for  growth  in  D.E.  is  discussed.  It  explains  sponsor 
development  programs  which  offer  training  at  the  mid- management 
level.  Selling  D.E.  to  retailers  is  also  discussed. 

Toothman,  R.  C.  & Haines,  P.  G. , "Post  High  School  Preparatory  Education 
for  Careers  in  Distribution,"  Business  Education  Forum,  18,  13-15, 
April,  1964. 

Explains  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a post-high  school  program 
with  emphasis  on  specialized  product  knowledge  and  service 
business;  and  how  to  program  the  goals,  the  curriculum,  the 
teaching  staff  and  the  administration. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


I Arnold,  Cecil  B.,  "How  D.E.  Contests  Benefit  Businessmen,*'  Business 

i Education  World,  Vol.  44,  pp.  20-21  and  33,  April,  1964. 

A good  sales  presentation  on  the  advantages  of  D.E.  to  the  i 

businesstoan. 

Barber,  Mary  M. , "Cooperative  Teaching  Between  the  Business  Community 

and  The  School,"  Journal  of  Business  Education,  149:150,  Jan.  1965. 

Businessmen  come  to  the  school  and  teach  the  students  and 
I students  go  to  the  businesses  to  learn.  Units  are  discussed 

before  the  businessmen  come  in,  so  the  students  can  intelligently  i 

ask  questions.  j 

Burras,  Darrell  V.,  "The  Business  Teacher  and  the  Community,"  Journal  j 

of  Business  Education,  149:50,  Jan.  1962.  I 

Nhy  a teacher  should  be  a member  of  service  organizations.  Some  i 

of  the  benefits  described  are  volunteers  for  the  advisory  council, 
visits  to  industry,  speakers,  and  jobs  for  the  work  experience 
programs.  Businesses  are  always  happy  to  comply  because  it  is 
good  public  relations. 

Calhoun,  Calfrey  C. , "Public  Relations  for  Business  Education," 

National  Business  Education  Quarterly,  33:  No.  4,  p.  47, 

Summer,  1965. 

Sunuaary  of  the  need  for  and  the  objectives  of  public  relations. 

Examples  of  activities  to  promote  better  public  relations. 

Campbell,  B.  S. , "Distributive  Education  Can  Thrive  in  a Production 

Oriented  Community,"  Business  Education  Forum,  20:23,  March,  1966. 

Describes  how  the  D.E.  program  flourished  in  the  highly 
industrialized  community  of  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Hiserodt,  Donald  D.,  "Distributive  Education  in  a Metropolitan  Area," 

Business  Education  Forum«  17:24,  Feb.  1963. 

Analyzes  the  growth  and  problems  of  placement  of  a D.E.  program 
in  a metropolitan  city,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Logan,  William  B.,  "Good  Co-Workers  Relations  on  the  Job,"  Busines s 
Education  Forum,  17:15-16,  April,  1963. 

This  article  cites  the  need  for  recog^iizing  the  contribution 
of  the  store  manager  to  the  D.E.  program. 

Ne^diouse,  Howard  L. , "What  Happened  to  Good  Manners?"  Business  Teacher. 

41:13,  May- June  1964. 

Good  manners  are  the  heart  of  public  relations. 
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Strand,  Ronald,  "Enlisting  the  Cooperation  of  Fellow  Faculty  Members," 
Business  Education  Fonim.  17:7-9,  April,  1963. 

Discusses  the  importance  of  making  use  of  the  talent  of  your 
fellow  colleagues  as  a source  of  information. 
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RESEARCH  | 

1 

Clark,  Victoria  M. , "A  Local  Occupational  Survey,*'  Vocational  Guidance  ] 

Quarterly,  10:115,  Winter,  1962.  j 

The  use  of  a written  survey  in  a local  area  to  provide  up- to-  I 

date  occupational  information.  Form  used  in  the  survey  is  1 

given. 

Crawford,  Lu:y  C. , "A  Competency  Pattern  For  D.E. ,"  American  Vocational  j 

Journal , Vol.  40,  No.  3,  pp.  18-20,  March,  1965.  I 

The  author  uses  other  areas  of  education  for  developing  her  | 

pattern  for  determining  qualities  that  make  a competent  pattern 
in  D.E.  It  includes  illustrations. 

Decker,  "Color  Choices  of  Older  Women:  Preferences  or  Necessities?" 

Journal  of  Retailing,  Winter,  1963. 

Results  of  a personal  survey  of  28  women  over  60  years  of  age 
who  had  graying  ha’r* 

Gregory,  Robert  J. , "The  Application  for  Employment,"  Vocational 
Guidance  Quarterly,  15:131,.  Dec.  1966. 

A survey  to  try  to  detemine  the  actual  type  of  questions 
found  on  an  employment  application  rather  than  questions 
used  in  a training  program  application. 

Grinstead,  Edna  Price,  "Study  of  the  Motives  that  Drive  People 

Into  Business  Education,"  National  Business  Education  Quarterly, 

Vol.  31,  No*  3,  pp.  10-14,  Summer,  1962. 

Survey  conducted  at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

Haines,  Peter  G. , "Occupational  Analysis  in  Business  Education,  National 
Business  Education  Quarterly,  Vol.  35,  No.  2,  p.  39,  Winter,  1966- 
1967. 

Uncovers  the  need  for  refinement  of  procedures  suitable  to  D.E. 
occupations. 

Kneeland,  Natalie,  "A  Guide  to  Practical  Research,"  U.  S.  Bulletin 
#301,  D.E.  Series  33,  1963. 

This  guide  outlines  the  what,  when,  where,  and  who  of  practical 
research  in  D.E.  Gathers  data  on  and  finds  solutions  to 
everyday  problems  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  market  place. 
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Kunsemiller,  Charles  F. , "Recognized  Educational  Needs  for  Independent 
Retail  Store  Owners  in  Selected  Cities  of  California,"  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon  Journal,  pp.  97-114,  July,  1963, 

This  explains  a research  study  to  determine  the  needs  of  the 
small  businessman  and  to  relate  the  findings  to  collegiate 
business  education.  A comparative  analysis  of  differences  in 
management  knowledge,  operation,  function,  problems,  and 
characteristics  between  the  most  successful  and  least  successful 
small  retail  owners  of  this  study  has  implications  for  distributive 
education  teacher  training, 

Samson,  H.  E.,  "Research  in  Career  Development  for  Distributive 
Education,"  Business  Education  Forum,  16:17-19,  April,  1962. 
Discusses  the  need  for  a study  of  careers  to  up-date  the 
information  now  available. 

Thomas,  Lowell  G. , "Service  is  Our  Business,"  Journal  of  Business 
Education,  153-154,  Jan.  1966. 

Midland's  (public  school)  25  years  in  co-op  education  is  reviewed. 
The  business  community  came  to  the  school  asking  for  the  program. 
Cooperation  was  excellent  and  now  nearly  every  business  in 
Midland  is  training  co-op  students.  The  program  includes  not 
only  the  terminal  students,  but  also  college  bound. 

Vance,  Carol,  "A  Resource  Unit  on  Advertising,"  Business  Education 
World.  Vol.  44,  pp.  17-19,  Dec.  1963. 

Offers  a list  of  resources  necessary,  and  helpful,  for  the 
teaching  of  advertising. 

Vincent f Clarance  E.,  "Personnel  Executives  Examine  the  College 

Graduate,"  Collegiate  News  and  Views,  Vol.  19,  No.  3,  pp.  12-14, 
March,  1966. 

Personnel  managers  of  leading  business  firms  were  interviewed 
with  a survey  of  their  responses.  This  provided  significant 
insights  into  the  qualifications  of  the  men  and  women  they 
hire,  and  why. 

White,  Jane  F. , "Materials  for  Economic  Education,"  Business  Education 
World.  Vol.  43,  p.  27,  Dec.  1962. 

Addresses  of  source  material  for  economic  lessons. 


RETAILING 


Muncy,  Hugh  £*,  "What  Retailing's  Revolution  Means  to  D*£*,"  American 
Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  37,  No.  2,  pp.  28-29,  March,  1962. 

The  article  explains  that  those  In  D.£.  must  recognize  that 
they  are  partners  with  retailers  In  D.E.  programs.  D.£. 
programs  must  be  built  to  serve  retailing. 
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SALESMANSHIP 


, "Success  in  Selling,"  Pis tvibutor , 18:1,  Feb.  1964. 

Certain  negative  thoughts  regarding  selling  are  mentioned 
with  the  point  being  that  a good  sales  person  keeps  his 
ideas  fresh,  avoids  negative  thinking  and  believes  in 
himself  and  his  work. 

Cambier,  Dennis  W.,  "Show  Them  the  Truth  in  Selling,"  Business 
Education  World,  Vol.  44,  pp.  17,  30-31,  June,  1964. 

Tells  of  the*  benefits  of  combining  text  material  and 
field  trips  ::o  stimulate  students  in  selling. 

Cassel,  Russell  N.,  "The  Psychology  of  Effective  Sales  Promotion 
Procedures  in  the  Usual  Retail  Sales  Trade  Program,"  EBTA 
Journal , Vol.  1,  No.  2,  p.  66,  Spring,  1963. 

Article  stresses  the  importance  of  proper  procedure  in 
customer  sales  relations. 

Jender,  Barbara,  "A  Production  Chart  for  Salesmanship  Classes," 
Journal  of  Business  Education,  March,  1966. 

Students  in  the  sales  classes  should  set  their  goals  as  to 
what  they  would  like  to  learn  and  the  teacher  should  form  a 
program  to  suit  their  needs.  Specific  projects  can  be  done 
by  the  whole  class. 

Lowe,  Calvin  D.,  "Distributive  Education  is  More  Than  a Study  of 
Salesmanship,"  Balance  Sheet,  pp.  19-47,  Sept.  1965. 

This  article  defines  the  place  of  distributive  education  in 
our  society  and  discusses  various  school  programs  and  the 
need  to  minimize  the  sales  aspect  of  distributive  education. 

Newhouse,  Howard  L.,  "Telephone  Know-How  and  Know-Why  is  Basic," 
Business  Teacher.  42:15,  Nov. -Dec.  a964. 

How  better  telephone  etiquette  will  sell  more  goods. 

Oxenfeld,  A.,  "Customer  Types  and  Salesmen's  Tactics  in  Appliance 
Selling,"  Journal  of  Retailing.  Winter,  1963. 

The  nature  and  desires  of  customer  types  are  studied.  All 
salesmen  must  learn  to  meet  all  types. 

Phelan,  "Motivation  Research  for  Retail  Use,"  Journal  of  Retailing. 
Winter,  1962. 

Scientific  techniques  are  used  to  discover  which  purchase 
appeals  will  most  induce  a purchaser  to  buy. 
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SCHOOL  STORE 


Ferguson,  Edward  T.,  Jr.,  "Coordinators,  Start  That  School  Store  Today," 
The  Balance  Sheet,  pp.  20-21,  Sept.  1963. 

This  article  serves  as  a guide  and  offers  suggestions  for  the 
organization  and  the  operation  of  a school  store. 

V 

Hailes,  & Bernard,  Edwin,  "Distributive  Education  - Extra 

Assignment."  Journal  of  Business  Education.  237:38,  March,  1964. 
This  deals  mainly  with  the  school  store  and  its  use  in  the 
opening  of  school  and  the  benefits  received  by  the  students 
working  in  the  store.  Some  of  the  benefits  described  are: 
knowledge  of  the  cash  register,  pricing,  control,  selling,  and 
management . 
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SLOW  LEARNERS 


RothchiXd,  Thomas  A.,  "Business  Education  and  the  Slow  Leaiuer,  An 
Awakening  Giant,"  The  Balance  Sheet,  pp,  104-108,  Nov*  1965. 

This  article  describes  a practical  business  education  course 
of  study  for  a typical  s low- 1 earner  at  the  high  school  level. 

Zimmebnan,  Betnice  T. , "Realistic  and  Remedial,"  American  Vocational 
Journal , Vol.  41,  No.  5,  p.  31,  May,  1966. 

The  article. explains  the  need  for  10th  grade  "special"  subjects 
to  train  D.E.  students  in  areas  such  as  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
and  math.  The  idea  is  to  correlate  it  with  D.E.  for  a realistic 
approach  that  will  be  meaningful  to  students.  The  author  entitles 
such  courses:  "Education  for  Emplojonent*" 
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STUDENT  RECORDS 


Heooming,  Amy  0.,  "Building  Employment  Records  for  Our  Business 
Graduates,”  Business  Education  World,  Vol.  46,  pp.  22-23 
and  42,  May,  1966* 

Several  effective  employment  records  that  the  instructor 
may  keep  of  graduates  are  shown* 

Karl,  Norman  H. , "Permanent  Records  for  Distributive  Education 
Students,"  Business  Education  Forum,  21:22-23,  Feb.  1967. 
Explains  how  the  permanent  record  has  dual  use  for  the  employer 
and  for  follow-up  study  by  the  school. 

Marks,  Mary  V.,  "Visibility  of  Vocational  Integrity  in  Distributive 
Education,"  Business  Et^ucation  Forum,  Vcl.  20,  pp.  14-16, 

May,  1966. 

Analyzes  the  results  of  an  effective  D.E.  program  in  terms  of 
the  final  product  - the  student. 

Rowe,  Kenneth,  "Making  the  Trainee  More  Responsible  for  His 
Training."  Business  Education  Forum,  Vol.  17,  pp.  12-13, 

April,  1963. 

Explains  the  use  of  a training  profile  as  a measuring  stick 
and  a stimulus  for  greater  progress  by  the  student. 
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SUPERVISION 


Buckner,  Leroy  M.,  “In-Service  Distributive  Teacher  Education," 

American  Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  38,  No.  5,  pp.  13-14, 

May,  1963. 

The  need  for  direct  contact  between  D.E.  coordinators  and 
teacher-educators  is  explained.  Points  to  remember  when 
making  such  contact  are  also  discussed* 

Culver,  Gordon  F.,  "Orientation  of  New  Teachers,"  National  Business 
Education  QCiarterly,  33:  No.  4,  p.  61,  Summer,  1965. 

The  importance  of  planning  and  some  examples  of  successful 
orientation  practices* 

Knee land,  Natalie,  "How  to  Solve  Everyday  Problems  in  Distributive 
Education, " American  Vocational  Journal,  Jan*  1962. 

A sia:q>lified  method  is  proposed  for  the  handling  and  prevention 
of  incidents  -hat  may  occur  between  a supervisor  and  employee. 

Rath,  Patricia  M.,  "Program  Approach  in  Supervision,"  American  Vocational 
Journal , Vol.  38,  No.  9,  pp.  12-13,  Dec*  1963* 

A five  stage  program  for  cooperative  education  is  explained  for 
the  various  levels  of  D.E.  It  starts  with  pre-organization  and 
concludes  with  the  expanding  program* 
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TEACHER  RECRUITMENT 


Blkkle,  J.  A.,  “Stranger  in  Class,”  Business  Education  Formn«  Vol.  21, 
pp.  27"28,  Oct.  1966. 

Defines  the  role  of  teacher  education  in  relation  to  the  D.E. 
coordinator  and  the  D.E.  program. 

Ferguson,  Edward  T.,  “More  Teacher  Recruitment:  A (hist  for  Growing 

D.E.,”  American  Vocational  Journal.  Vol.  39,  No.  9,  pp.  24-25, 
Dec*  1964. 

Growth  In  adult  as  well  as  high  school  D.E*  calls  for  more  D*E. 
teachers.  The  desire  for  effective  recruitment  Is  emphasized* 
Recruitment  should  start  at  the  high  school  level  according  to 
the  author. 


TRENDS 


Bolger,  James,  **The  New  Look  in  Vocational  Education,*'  Business 
Education  World > Vol.  45,  pp.  28-29,  Oct.  1964, 

Examines  the  problems  that  have  caused  government  to  expand 
grants  to  vocational  education  and  explains  trends  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education. 

Scolnl.^k,  Arnold  H,,  "D.E.,  1970,'*  Business  Flucation  World,  Vol.  44, 
pp.  13-14,  Nov.  1963. 

This  article  explains  where  and  how  the  teaching  and  concepts 
of  distributive  education  are  changing. 

Tonne,  Herbert  A,,  "Trends  in  Business  Occupations  in  the  I960*s," 
Journal  of  Business  Education,  314:16,  May,  1963, 

Sales  continues  to  predominate  as  an  outstanding  business 
occupation.  Managers  are  needed*  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  women  labor  force,  and  many  new  jobs  are  appearing, 

Wer'.ss,  E.  B.,  "What  Will  Retailing  Be  Like  in  1975?"  Marketing 
Insights,  p.  14,  Nov.  7,  1966. 

Signs  of  enormous  change  - moving  aisles,  robot  service,  drive 
in  stores  - are  being  seen  in  food,  drug  and  clothing  outlets. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Iowa  Business  Patterns  by  County  Groupings,  1965-1967  is  a compilation 
of  em^  oymen t s ta t i s t i cs  by  countyuT  Towa^  inese  data  have  been  derived 
from  County  Business  Patterns,  a publication  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  (See  Bibliography) 

The  reports  are  a statistical  by-product  taken  from  employment  and 
payroll  information  reported  on  Treasury  Form  941,  Schedule  A,  supplemented 
by  a special  survey  of  multi -unit  companies.  The  special  survey  was  designed 
to  provide  industry  and  county  detail  needed  for  County  Business  Patterns 
purposes  but  not  reported  on  Treasury  Form  941 , Schedule  A7 

These  employment  data  provide  information  by  Standard  ^dustrial 
Classification  and  county  groupings , and  are  useful  for  analyzing  the 
industrial  structure  of  regions , making  basic  economic  studies  of  areas , 
and  serving  other  business  uses.  The  data  exclude , however ^ railroad 
employees  and  self-employed  persons. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  group  the  counties  concomitant  to  the  newly 
established  post  high  school  education  Areas  in  Iowa  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  not  entirely  possible,  of  course,  since  many  counties  are  divided 
between  two  or  more  Areas.  See  front  cover  for  the  geographic  divisions. 

The  contents  page  lists  the  counties  included  in  each  group. 


1.  "D"  denotes  figures  withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  of  operations 
of  individual  reporting  units.  If  a number  is  followed  by 

a plus  sign,  it  indicates  there  was  an  individual  reporting 
unit  usually  shown  as  a "D”  in  the  county  and  is  shown  collec- 
tively in  that  category. 

2.  "NEC"  indicates  the  information  is  "not  elsewhere  classified." 

3.  (— ) denotes  no  information  submitted  for  that  year. 
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GROUP  A 


Counties:  Howard,  Winneshiek,  Allamakee,  Chickasaw,  Fayette,  and  Clayton 

Number  of  Employees 
Mid^March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1967 

Agriculture,  forestry,  & fisheries 

131+ 

116+ 

152+ 

Mining 

D 

D 

28+ 

Contract  construction 

685 

753 

824 

General  building  contractors 

84 

128 

138 

General  contractors,  except  buildings 

— 

— 

103 

Highway  & street  construction 

— 

— 

103 

Masonry,  stonework,  plastering 

— 

— 

D 

Masonry  & other  stonework 

— 

D 

Special  trade  contractors 

330 

377 

420 

Plumbing,  heating,  & air  conditioning 

23 

27 

— 

Manuf acturi ng 

2,663 

2,589 

2,656 

Food  and  kindred  products 

931 

992 

921 

Meat  packing 

D 

D 

D 

Dairy  products 

236 

218 

123+ 

Grain  mill  products 

D 

D 

D 

Prepared  feed  for  animals  and  fowls 

D 

D 

D 

Primary  metal  industries 

D 

D 

D 

Non-ferrous  foundries 

D 

D 

D 

Non-ferrous  castings,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

D 

D 

D 

Costume  jewelry  & notions 

D 

D 

D 

Buttons 

D 

D 

D 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

D 

D 

D 

Special  industry  machinery 

D 

D 

D 

Electrical  machinery 

389 

D 

D 

Radio  and  television  receiving  equipment 

D 

D 

D 

Transportation  eguipment 

D 

D 

D 

Motor  vehicle  & eguipment 

D 

D 

D 

Transportation  equipment,  N.E.C. 

— 

— 

D 

Trailer  coaches 

- — 

— 

D 

Transportation  and  other  public  utilities 

773 

805 

867 

Trucking  and  warehousing 

212+ 

246+ 

268 

Trucking,  local  & long  distance 

71+ 

113+ 

83+ 

Trucking  without  storage 

57+ 

113+ 

83+ 

Electric,  gas,  and  sanitary  service 

D 

— 

— 

Communication 

— 

114 

126 

GROUP  A (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


Wholesale  trade 

1965 

874 

1966 

787 

1967 

855 

Farm  products  - raw  materials 

78 

64 

62 

Miscellaneous  wholesalers 

259 

269 

279 

Retail  trade 

4,144 

4,369 

4,537 

Building  materials  and  farm  equipment 

637 

664 

680 

Lumber  and  other  building  materials 

— 

44 

D 

Hardware  and  farm  equipment 

407 

427 

461 

Hardware  stores 

105 

149 

128 

Farm  equipment  dealers 

138 

65 

134 

Food 

725 

757 

798 

Grocery  stores 

396+ 

582+ 

535+ 

General  merchandise 

318 

341 

377 

Automotive  dealers  and  service  stations 

701 

720 

733 

Car  dealers 

307 

305 

309 

Gasoline  service  stations 

213 

178 

187+ 

Furniture  and  home  furnishings 

24 

20 

--- 

Apparel  and  accessories 

123 

99 

no 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

707 

773 

857 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

641 

750 

748 

Farm  and  garden  supply  stores 

373 

429 

378 

Drug  stores  & proprietary  stores 

47 

— 

Retail  stores,  N.E.C. 

17 

--- 

--- 

Financ'^j  insurance,  and  real  estate 

622 

652 

653 

Banking 

183 

182 

119 

Commercial  & stock  savings  banks 

183 

182 

119 

Insurance  agents,  brokers,  & service 

13 

13 

17 

Real  Estate 

— 

— 

13 

Services 

2,423 

2,563 

2,771 

Personal  services 

292 

295 

292 

Laundries,  cleaning,  & dyeing  plants 

109 

119 

D 

Cleaning,  dyeing  plants,  except  rugs 

D 

D 

D 

Beauty  shops 

29 

— 

40 

Automobile  repair,  services,  & garages 

27 

26 

31 

Automobile  repair  shops 

D 

D 

D 

General  automobile  repair  shops 

24 

21 

24 

Medical  & other  health  services 

708 

835 

882 

Doctors'  offices 

32 

33 

36 

Hospitals 

D 

D 

D 
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GROUP  A (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


Services  (Continued) 

Legal  services 
Educational  services 
Colleges  & universities 
Non-profit  membership  organizations 
Religious  organizations 
Hotels  & other  lodging  places 
Hotels,  tourist  courts,  & motels 
Rooming  & boarding  houses 


1965 

1966 

1967 

18 

30 

32 

345+ 

312+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

127 

148 

211 

... 

16 

D 

194 

197 

296 

D 

D 

D 

D 
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GROUP  B 


Counties:  Winnebago,  Cerro  Gordo,  Worth,  Mitchell,  Hancock,  Floyd,  & Franklin 

Number  of  Employees 
Hid-Harch  Pay  Period 

1965  1966  1967 


Agricultural  services,  forestry,  fisheries 

12D+ 

9D+ 

97+ 

Agricultural  services,  hunting,  trapping 

25.* 

83 

D 

Mining 

28+ 

37 

32+ 

Contract  construction 

1,233 

1,32D 

1,263 

General  contractors,  buildings 

378+ 

397 

321 

General  contractors,  except  buildings 

— 

— 

D 

Special  trade  contractors 

492+ 

579 

578 

Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning 
Painting,  paper  hanging 

— - 

--- 

1D5 

— 

42 

— 

Manufacturing 

4,D51 

7,749 

8,449 

Food  & kindred  products 

1,726 

1,715 

1,709 

Meat  products 

D 

D 

D 

Meat  packing  plants 

D 

D 

D 

Poultry  & small  game  packing,  wholesale 

D 

— 

- — 

Grain  mill  products 

— 

D 

Prepared  feed  for  animals  & fowls 

— 

M 4*  K 

D 

Bakery  products 

D 

D 

D 

Bread  & related  products 

D 

D 

D 

Printing  & publishing 

196 

211 

2D7 

Newspapers 

D 

D 

D 

Chemicals  & allied  products 

131+ 

D 

D 

Drugs 

D 

D 

D 

Pharmaceutical  preparations 

D 

D 

D 

Agricultural  chemicals 

127 

D 

D 

Stone,  clay,  & glass  products 

891 

655 

633 

Cement,  hydraulic 

D 

D 

D 

Structural  clay  products 

D 

— 

D 

Brick  & structural  clay  tile 

D 

— 

- — 

Primary  metal  industries 

D 

— 

— 

Non-ferrous  foundries 

D 

W W H 

- — 

Non-ferrous  castings,  N.E.C. 

D 



D 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

D 

D 

D 

Farm  machinery  & equipment 

D 

D 

D 

General  industrial  machinery 

--- 

D 

D 

Electrical  machinery 

— 

D 

D 

Household  appliances 

— 

D 

D 

Household  laundry  equipment 

— 

D 

D 
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GROUP  B (Continued) 


Manufacturing  (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 

1965  1966  1967 


Transportation  equipment 

— 

D 

D 

Transportation  equipment,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

Trailer  coaches 

— 

D 

D 

Transportation  & other  public  utilities 

1,730 

1,558 

1 ,612 

Trucking  & warehousing 

554+ 

640 

573+ 

Trucking,  local  & long  distance 

300+ 

340+ 

390+ 

Trucking  without  storage 

19+ 

38+ 

58+ 

Communication 

396 

288 

354 

Telephone  communication 

D 

D 

D 

Radio  Broadcasting  & television 

D 

— 

— 

Electric,  gas  & sanitary  service 

D 

D 

D 

Combination  companies  & systems 

D 

D 

D 

Electric  & other  services 

D 

D 

D 

Wholesale  trade 

2,021 

1,729 

1,834 

Motor  vehicles  & automotive  equipment 

93 

98 

Groceries  & related  products 

375 

333 

330 

Dairy  products 

237 

205 

206 

Farm  products  - raw  materials 

127 

42 

42 

Machinery,  equipment  & supplies 

132 

133 

148 

Commercial  & industrial  machinery 

98 

101 

no 

Miscellaneous  wholesalers 

518 

422 

421 

Petroleum  bulk  stations  & terminals 

60 

49 

45 

Wholesalers,  N.E.C. 

111 

63 

— 

Retail  trade 

6,363 

6,725 

7,099 

Building  materials  & farm  equipment 

837 

1,518 

953 

Lumber  & other  building  materials 

114 

215 

113 

Hardware  & farm  equipment 

522 

475 

580 

Hardware  stores 

98 

160 

95 

Farm  equipment  dealers 

48 

161 

273 

General  merchandise 

709 

617 

740 

Department  stores 

376 

357 

294 

Limited  price  variety  stores 

— 

— 

181 

Food 

1,130 

1 ,161 

1,201 

Grocery  stores 

720+ 

842+ 

897+ 

Automotive  dealers  & service  stations 

993 

997 

1,079 

New  & used  car  dealers 

267 

205 

230 

Gasoline  service  stations 

393+ 

385 

384 

Apparel  & accessories 

317 

348 

346 

Women's  ready-to-wear  stores 

76 

78 

85 

Family  clothing  stores 

— 

D 

Shoe  stores 

44 

47 

45 

GROUP  B (Continued) 


Retail  trade  (Continued) 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 
Furniture  & home  furnishings 
Furniture  stores 
Eating  & drinking  places 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 
Drug  stores  & proprietary  stores 
Farm  & garden  supply  stores 
Retail  stores,  N^E^C, 

Finance,  insurance  & real  estate 

Banking 

Commercial  & stock  savings  banks 
Credit  agencies  other  than  banks 
Personal  credit  institutions 

Insurance  carriers 
Insurance  agents,  brokers  & service 
Real  estate 
Real  estate  operators 

Services 


Hotels  & other  lodging  places 
Hotels,  tourist  courts,  & motels 
Personal  services 

Laundries,  cleaning  & dyeing  plants 
Cleaning,  dyeing  plants,  except  rug 
Beauty  shops 

Miscellaneous  business  services 
Business  services,  N.E.C. 

Automobile  repair,  services  & garages 
Automobile  repair  shops 
General  automobile  repair  shops 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 
Miscellaneous  repair  shops 
Amusement  & recreation  services,  N.E^C, 
Medical  & other  health  services 
Offices  of  physicians  & surgeons 
Offices  of  dentists  & dental  surgeons 
Hospitals 

Health  & allied  services,  N«E.C. 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 

1965  1966  1967 


D 

93 

1,130  1 

825 

111 

317 

68 

1,219  1 

216 

216 

94 
69 

145 

95 
124 

48 

4,305  4 

408 

D 

402 

168 

108 

64 

117 

88 

D 

33 

39 
27 
73 

1 ,542  1 

D 

40 
D 

206 


137 

154 

» — ^ 

114 

97 

301 

1,353 

944 

970 

no 

101 

384 

376 

53 

51 

141 

1,142 

213 

209 

213 

209 

94 

100 

71 

74 

60 

32 

88 

94 

130 

132 

44 

45 

,008 

4,433 

275 

343 

D 

362 

424 

387 

207 

179 

no 

119 

80 

99 

121 

156 

84 

103 

90 

95 

77 

D 

37 

38 

35 

41 

25 

26 

76 

64 

,549 

1,715 

D 

D 

40 

42 

D 

D 

248 

350 
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GROUP  B (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 
M1d*March  Pay  Period 


Services  (Continued) 

Legal  services 
Educational  services 
Colleges  & universities 
Nonprofit  membership  organizations 
Labor  organizations 
Civic,  social,  fraternal  associations 
Religious  organizations 
Miscellaneous  service 


1965 

1966 

1967 

60 

86 

70 

345 

n 

— 

u 

564 

554 

564 

97 

96 

88 

95 

105 

120 

78 

85 

73 

345 

113 

118 
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GROUP  C 


Counties:  Clay,  Dickinson,  Emmet,  Kossuth,  and  Palo  Alto 

Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 

1965  1966  1967 


Agricultural  services,  forestry,  fisheries 

200+ 

195+ 

240+ 

Agricultural  services,  hunting,  trapping 

193 

162+ 

181 

Animal  husbandry  services 

136 

156 

D 

Mining 

D 

D 

D 

Contract  construction 

C33 

814 

754 

General  contractors,  buildings 

86+ 

195 

202 

General  contractors,  except  buildings 

— 

56 

63 

Special  trade  contractors 

234 

194 

256 

Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning 

21 

20 

18 

Manufacturing 

2,373 

2,500 

3,138 

Food  & kindred  products 

1,002 

1,051 

1,105 

Meat  products 

D 

D 

D 

Meat  packing  plants 

D 

D 

D 

Grain  mill  products 

D 

D 

D 

Prepared  feed  for  animals  & fowls 

D 

D 

D 

Printing  & publishing 

41 

44 

--- 

Fabricated  metal  products 

D 

- — 

- — 

Fabricated  structural  metal  products 

D 

— 

— 

Sheet  metal  works 

D 

— 

— 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

D 

D 

D 

Farm  machinery  & equipment 

D 

D 

D 

Electrical  machinery 

— 

D 

D 

Electric  distribution  products 

— 

D 

D 

Electric  measuring  instruments 

— 

D 

D 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

D 

D 

D 

Toys  & sporting  goods 

D 

D 

D 

Sporting  & athletic  goods 

D 

D 

D 

Transportation  & other  public  utilities 

618 

457+ 

548+ 

Trucking  & warehousing 

166 

156 

239 

Trucking,  local  & long  distance 

36+ 

46+ 

47+ 

Trucking  without  storage 

D 

D 

D 

Communication 

D 

D 

D 

Telephone  communication 

— 

— 

D 
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GROUP  C (CQrttlnuecj) 

Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


Wholesale  trade 

1965 

1,273 

1966 

968 

1967 

1,182 

Motor  vehicles  & automotive  equipment 

151 

297 

145 

Automotive  equipment 

D 

D 

D 

Groceries  & related  products 

123 

... 

D 

Poultry  & poultry  products 

D 

— 

Fish  & sea  foods 

— 

— 

D 

Farm  products  - raw  materials 

274 

150 

124 

Miscellaneous  wholesalers 

302 

284 

287 

Petroleum  bulk  stations  & terminals 

118 

73 

74 

Retail  trade 

3,634 

3,979 

4,169 

Building  materials  & farm  equipment 

677 

639 

705 

Lumber  & other  building  materials 

D 

— 

— 

Hardware  & farm  equipment 

389 

361 

434 

Hardware  stores 

29 

30 

31 

Farm  equipment  dealers 

143 

131 

231 

General  merchandise 

242 

255 

267 

Food 

549 

564 

532 

Grocery  stores 

139+ 

127+ 

112+ 

Automotive  dealers  & service  stations 

614 

746 

770 

New  & used  car  dealers 

73 

94 

93 

Gasoline  service  stations 

258 

332 

265+ 

Apparel  & accessories 

186 

200 

228 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

38 

41 

36 

Eating  & drinking  places 

615 

629 

732 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

478 

648 

638 

Farm  & garden  supply  stores 

185 

310 

236 

Retail  stores,  N.E.C. 

... 

— 

27 

Finance,  insurance,  & real  estate 

627 

643 

662 

Banking 

86 

91 

93 

Commercial  & stock  savings  banks 

86 

91 

98 

Real  estate 

20 

— 

32 

Services 

1,676 

1 ,773 

1,974 

Hotels  & other  lodging  places 

23 

133 

63+ 

Hotels,  tourist  courts,  & motels 

23 

25 

... 

Personal  services 

238 

264 

263 

Laundries,  cleaning  & dyeing  plants 

76 

76 

79 

Beauty  shops 

14 

Amusement  & recreation  services,  N.E.C. 

38 

--- 

... 

Medical  & other  health  services 

592 

559 

647 

Hospitals 

— 

D 

D 

Legal  services 

25 

24 

23 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

161 

172 

267 

Religious  organizations 

16 

— 
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GROUP  D 


Counties:  Sioux,  Lyon,  Osceola,  and  O'Brien 


Agricultural  services,  forestry,  fisheries 

Agricultural  services,  hunting,  trapping 
Animal  husbandry  services 

Mining 

Contract  constructi on 


General  contractors,  buildings 

Special  trade  contractors 
Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning 
Carpentering  & wood  flooring 
Carpentering 

Manufacturing 

Food  & kindred  products 
Dairy  products 
Creamery  butter 

Miscellaneous  food  preparations 
Soybean  oil  mills 

Fabricated  metal  products 
Fabricated  structural  metal  products 
Fabricated  plate  work  (boiler  shops) 

Electrical  machinery 
Electronic  components 
Electronic  components,  N.E.C. 

Machinery  except  electrical 

Transportation  & other  public  utilities 

Trucking  & warehousing 
Trucking,  local  & long  distance 
Trucking  without  storage 

Wholesale  trade 


Groceries  & related  products 
Dairy  products 

Farm  products  - raw  materials 
Miscellaneous  wholesalers 
Petroleum  bulk  stations  & terminals 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965 


31+ 

31  + 
24 

D 

508 

98 

178 

37 

26 

26 

1,854 

486 

D 

D 


D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


603 

326 

210+ 

210+ 

739 

D 

D 

222 

148 

113 


1966 


67+ 

26+ 


D 

542 

120 

197 

42 

34 

34 

1,984 

377 

D 

D 


D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

106 

571 

259 

130+ 

130+ 

545 

D 

D 

118 

78 


1967 


116 

80 


D 

506 

D 

175 

41 

30 

30 

2,100 

432 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


D 

D 

D 

126 

598 

284 

135+ 

135+ 

546 


89 

D 
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GROUP  D (Continued) 

Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


Retail  trade 

1965 

2,339 

1966 

2,567 

1967 

2,643 

Building  materials  & farm  equipment 

363 

408 

392 

Hardware  & farm  equipment 

237 

262 

238 

Hardware  stores 

31 

38 

41 

Farm  equipment  dealers 

114 

125 

133 

General  merchandise 

138 

112 

77 

Food 

492 

477 

490 

Grocery  stores 

255+ 

271  + 

325 

Automotive  dealers  & service  stations 

425 

391 

483 

New  & used  car  dealers 

75 

150 

160 

Gasoline  service  stations 

180 

189 

203 

Apparel  & accessories 

50+ 

51  + 

100 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

61 

72 

66 

Eating  & drinking  places 

371 

354 

368 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

309 

523 

562 

Farm  & garden  supply  stores 

121. 

331 

308 

Finance,  insurance  & real  estate 

400 

427 

432 

Banking 

109 

116 

124 

Commercial  & stock  savings  banks 

109 

116 

124 

Insurance  agents,  brokers,  & service 

18 

22 

--- 

Servi ces 

1,301 

1,515 

1,602 

Personal  services 

78 

72 

82 

Beauty  shops 

— - 

27 

— 

Automobile  repair,  services  & garages 

14 

17 

— 

Automobile  repair  shops 

14 

17 

— 

Amusement  & recreation  services,  N.E.C. 

39 

60 

62 

Medical  & other  health  services 

447 

583 

609 

Offices  of  physicians  & surgeons 

26 

— 

- 

Hospitals 

D 

D 

D 

Educational  services 

242 

309 

346 

Elementary  & secondary  schools 

95 

124 

127 

Colleges  St  universities 

D 

D 

D 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

103 

115 

111 

Religious  organizations 

79 

89 

78 
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GROUP  E 


Counties:  Webster,  Buena  Vista,  Pocahontas,  Humboldt,  Sac,  Calhoun,  Hamilton, 
Carroll,  Greene,  and  Wright 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1967 

Agricultural  services,  forestry,  fisheries 

268+ 

331+ 

339+ 

Agricultural  services,  hunting,  trapping 

182+ 

291 

261  + 

Animal  husbandry  services 

... 

18 

... 

Mining 

57+ 

D 

64+ 

Contract  construction 

1,801 

1 ,996+ 

1,913 

General  contractors,  buildings 

437+ 

866 

581+ 

General  contractors,  except  buildings 

46 

59 

57 

Special  trade  contractors 

914+ 

804+ 

552+ 

Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning 

106 

109 

127 

Painting,  paper  hanging 

- — 

15 

— 

Carpentering  & wood  flooring 

— 

34 

39 

Miscellaneous  special  trade  contractors 

D 

— 

- — 

Structural  steel  erection 

D 

— 

— 

Manufacturing 

8,351 

9,283 

9,777 

Food  & kindred  products 

3,024+ 

3,050+ 

3,075+ 

Meat  products 

D 

1 ,395+ 

1 ,469+ 

Meat  packing  plants 

D 

D 

D 

Sausages  & other  prepared  meats 

D 

D 

D 

Poultry  & small  game  packing,  wholesale 

— 

D 

Grain  mill  products 

213 

230 

256+ 

Prepared  feed  for  animals  & fowls 

213 

230 

256+ 

Dairy  products 

D 

D 

D 

Creamery  butter 

D 

D 

D 

Canned  & frozen  foods 

D 

D 

D 

Frozen  fruits,  juices  & vegetables 

I — 

D 

D 

Bakery  products 

D 

D 

D 

Bread  & related  products 

D 

D 

D 

Miscellaneous  food  preparation 

— 

D 

D 

Soybean  oil  mills 

— 

D 

D 

Apparel  & related  products 

» » 

... 

101 

Printing  & publishing 

292 

318 

138 

Newspapers 

D 

D 

D 

Chemicals  & allied  products 

D 

D 

D 

Drugs 

D 

D 

D 

Pharmaceutical  preparations 

D 

D 

D 
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GROUP  E (Continued) 


Manufacturing  (Continued) 

Stone,  clay,  & glass  products 
Structural  clay  products 
Brick  & structural  clay  tile 
Structural  clay  products,  N.E.C. 
Concrete,  gypsum,  & plaster  products 
Gypsum  products 

Primary  metal  industries 

Machinery,  except  electrical 
Farm  machinery  & equipment 
Metalworking  machinery 
Metalworking  machinery,  N.E.C. 
Service  industry  machines 
Measuring  & dispensing  pumps 

Electrical  machinery 
Household  appliances 
Household  refrigerators  & freezers 
Household  laundry  equipment 
Electronic  components 
Electronic  components,  N.E.C. 

Transportation  equipment 
Transportation  equipment,  N.E.C. 
Transportation  equipment,  N.E.C. 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 
Toys  & sporting  goods 
Sporting  & athletic  goods,  N.E.C. 

Administrative  & auxiliary 

Transportation  & other  public  utilities 

Trucking  & warehousing 
Trucking,  local  & long  distance 
Trucking  without  storage 

Communication 
Telephone  communication 

Electric,  gas  & sanitary  service 
Combination  companies  & systems 
Electric  & other  services  combined 

Wholesale  trade 


Motor  vehicles  & automotive  equipment 
Automotive  equipment 
Drugs,  chemicals  & allied  products 
Drugs,  proprietaries  & sundries 
Groceries  & related  products 
Poultry  & poultry  products 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965  1966  1967 


1,083 

246 

D 

D 

837 

809 


671 

D 

D 

D 


D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


D 

2,305 

910 
391  + 
292+ 

325 

157 

D 

D 

D 

3,015 

125 

86 


121  + 
D 


1,106 

196 

D 

910 

875 


974+ 

128+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


D 

D 

D 


2,344 

964 

650+ 

302+ 

332 

154+ 

D 

D 

D 

2,856 

134 

92 

179 

D 

112+ 

D 


1,049 

229 

D 

821 

787 

D 

964+ 

126+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


2,471 

1,008 

682+ 

79+ 

372 

158+ 

D 

D 

D 

3,020 

137 

95 

204 

D 

241+ 

D 
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GROUP  E (Continued) 

Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


Wholesale  trade  (Continued) 

1%5 

1966 

|967 

Farm  products  - raw  materials 

656 

413 

374 

Machinery,  equipment,  & supplies 

166 

153 

141  + 

Commercial  & industrial  machinery 

— 

— 

D 

Miscellaneous  wholesalers 

1,011 

806 

940 

Petroleum  bulk  stations  & terminals 

250 

110+ 

50 

Wholesalers,  N.E.C. 

194 

— 

— 

Retail  trade 

9,114 

10,145 

10,236 

Building  materials  & farm  equipment 

1,318 

1,421 

1,479 

Lumber  & other  building  materials 

202+ 

80 

142 

Hardware  & farm  equipment 

712 

870 

924 

Hardware  stores 

142 

89 

40 

Farm  equipment  dealers 

397 

601 

652 

General  merchandise 

957 

1,349 

1,179 

Department  stores 

313 

465 

419 

Limited  price  variety  stores 

106 

D 

150 

General  merchandise  stores,  N.E.C. 

0 

167 

D 

Food 

1,488 

1,557 

1,483 

Grocery  stores 

1,031+ 

815+ 

785+ 

Automotive  dealers  & service  stations 

1,462 

1,566 

1,596 

New  & used  car  dealers 

527 

486 

587 

Gasoline  service  stations 

520+ 

536+ 

615+ 

Apparel  & accessories 

471 

447 

448 

Mens  & boys  clothing  & furnishings 

69 

74 

75 

Shoe  stores 

80 

49 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

56+ 

74+ 

136 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

70 

62 

72 

Furniture  stores 

52 

41 

43 

Radio  & TV  music  stores 

35 

36 

— 

Eating  & drinking  places 

1,788 

1,874 

1,976 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

1,053 

1,347 

1,451 

Drug  stores  & proprietary  stores 

89 

92 

97 

farm  & garden  supply  stores 

396 

667 

574 

Retail  stores,  N.E.C. 

60 

60 

64 

Finance,  insurance,  & real  estate 

1,765 

1,775 

1,825 

Banking 

334 

348 

375 

Commercial  & stock  savings  banks 

334 

348 

375 

Credit  agencies  other  than  banks 

79 

92 

96 

Personal  credit  institutions 

55 

62 

67 

Insurance  carriers 

227 

238 

272 

Fire,  marine,  & casualty  insurance 

D 

D 

D 

Insurance  agents,  brokers  & service 

122 

131 

78 

Real  estate 

89 

98 

89 

Real  estate  operators 

66 

69 

67 
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GROUP  E (Continued) 

Number  of  Employees 
Hid^Harch  Pay  Period 


Servi ces 

1965 

5,419 

1966 

5,930 

1967 

6,150 

Hotels  & other  lodging  places 

518 

413 

665+ 

Hotels*  tourist  courts  & motels 

D 

D 

D 

Rooming  & boarding  houses 

D 

D 

D 

Personal  services 

579 

592 

647 

Laundries,  cleaning  & dyeing  plants 

117 

129 

121 

Beauty  shops 

68 

74 

92 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

81 

82 

74 

Automobile  repair,  services  & garages 

104 

98 

80 

Automobile  repair  shops 

13+ 

57 

60 

General  automobile  repair  shops 

22 

23 

25 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

17 

17 

— 

Amusement  & recreation  services,  N.E.C. 

--- 

106 

Medical  & other  health  services 

2,083 

2,159 

2,327 

Offices  of  physicians  & surgeons 

83 

82 

83 

Offices  of  dentists  & dental  surgeons 

D 

35 

38 

Hospitals 

D 

D 

D 

Health  & allied  services,  N.E.C. 

104 

Legal  services 

51 

94 

121 

Educational  services 

D 

103+ 

125+ 

Colleges  & universities 

— 

D 

D 

Elementary  & secondary  schools 

— 

103 

125 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

520 

891 

643 

Labor  organizations 

— 

81 

106 

Civic,  social,  fraternal  associations 

80 

79 

102 

Religious  organizations 

73 

74 

82 

Miscellaneous  services 

6G 

70 

85 

Accounting,  auditing,  & bookkeeping 

43 

40 

53 
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GROUP  F 


Counties:  Marshall,  Hardin,  Poweshiek,  and  Tama 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 

1965  1966  1967 


Agricultural  services,  forestry,  fisheries 

59+ 

131+ 

98+ 

Agricultural  services,  hunting,  trapping 

D 

77+ 

69+ 

Animal  husbandry  services 

15+ 

12+ 

--- 

Mining 

115+ 

171+ 

185+ 

Nonmetal lie  minerals,  except  fuels 

115 

171 

185 

Crushed  & broken  stone 

D 

162 

D 

Contract  construction 

1,001 

1,604 

1,306 

General  contractors,  buildings 

163+ 

654 

281  + 

General  contractors,  except  buildings 

D 

D 

D 

Heavy  construction,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Special  trade  contractors 

399 

257+ 

417+ 

Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning 

105 

120 

129 

Manufacturing 

6,294 

6,884 

7,105 

Food  & kindred  products 

678 

709 

800 

Meat  products 

D 

D 

D 

Meat  packing  plants 

D 

D 

D 

Dairy  products 

141 

126 

135 

Fluid  milk 

D 

D 

D 

Grain  mill  products 

— 

114 

— 

Prepared  feed  for  animals  & fowls 

— 

114 

Paper  & allied  products 

D 

D 

D 

Paperboard  mills 

D 

D 

D 

Printing  & publishing 

137 

141 

143 

Primary  metal  industries 

667 

729 

701 

Iron  & steel  foundries 

D 

D 

D 

/Gray  iron  foundries 

D 

D 

D 

Nonferrous  foundries 

D 

D 

D 

Nonferrous  castings,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Fabricated  metal  products 

D 

D 

D 

Fabricated  metal  products,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Valves  & pipe  fittings 

D 

D 

D 

Machinery*  except  electrical 

1,199 

1,323 

1,073 

Farm  machinery  & equipment 

D 

D 

D 

Service  industry  machines 

D 

D 

D 

Commercial  refrigeration  machinery 

D 

D 

D 
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GROUP  F (Continued) 

Number  of  Employees 
Mid -March  Pay  Period 


Manufacturing  (Continued) 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Instruments  & related  products 

D 

D 

D 

Mechanical  measuring  devices 

D 

D 

D 

Mechanical  measuring  devices 

D 

D 

D 

Transportation  & other  public  utilities 

1,264 

1,287 

1,228 

Trucking  & warehousing 

414+ 

395+ 

339+ 

Trucking,  local  & long  distance 

340+ 

355+ 

315+ 

Trucking  without  storage 

140+ 

100+ 

93+ 

Communication 

116+ 

123 

138 

Telephone  communication 

D 

D 

D 

Electric,  gas  & sanitary  service 

D 

D 

D 

Combination  companies  & systems 

D 

D 

D 

Electric  & other  services  combined 

D 

D 

D 

Wholesale  trade 

906 

940 

926 

Farm  products  - raw  materials 

118 

115 

94 

Miscellaneous  wholesalers 

363 

397 

401 

Retail  trade 

4,734 

5,139 

5,376 

Building  materials  & farm  equipment 

616 

709 

711 

Lumber  & other  building  materials 

46 

— 

D 

Hardware  and  farm  equipment 

367 

369 

480 

Hardware  stores 

--- 

30 

Farm  equipment  dealers 

158 

249 

182 

General  merchandise 

464 

498 

501 

Department  stores 

D 

D 

D 

Food 

745 

737 

802 

Grocery  stores 

668 

661 

725 

Automotive  dealers  & service  stations 

883 

938 

908 

New  & used  car  dealers 

451 

480 

473 

Gasoline  service  stations 

306+ 

327+ 

310+ 

Apparel  & accessories 

258 

253 

264 

Women’s  ready-to-wear  stores 

90 

— 

— 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

182 

159 

135 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

79 

86 

81 

Eating  & drinking  places 

913 

1,040 

1,153 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

662 

761 

825 

Drug  stores  & proprietary  stores 

39 

37 

37 

Farm  & garden  supply  stores 

355 

417 

468 
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GROUP  F (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid^March  Pay  Period 


Finance,  insurance,  & real  estate 
Banking 

Commercial  & stock  savings  banks 
Credit  agencies  other  than  banks 
Personal  credit  institutions 
Insurance  carriers 
Fire,  marine,  & casualty  insurance 

Insurance  agents,  brokers,  & service 
Fire,  marine  & casualty  insurance 
Real  estate 
Real  estate  operators 

Services 


Hotels  & other  lodging  places 
Hotels,  tourist  courts,  & motels 
Personal  services 

Laundries,  cleaning  & dyeing  plants 
Beauty  shops 

Miscellaneous  business  services 
Automobile  repair,  services,  & garages 
Automobile  repair  shops 
General  automobile  repair  shops 
Miscellaneous  repair  services 

Amusement  & recreation  services 
Medical  & other  health  services 
Offices  of  physicians  & surgeons 
Offices  of  dentists  & dental  surgeons 
Hospitals 

Health  & allied  services,  N.E.C. 

Legal  services 
Educational  services 
Colleges  &‘universities 
Nonprofit  membership  organizations 
Civic,  social,  fraternal  associations 
Religious  organizations 


1965 


823 

105 

105 

47 

36 


33+ 

D 

87 

25 

2,461 

83 

79 

286 

65 

72 


41 

30 

21 

60 

33 

1,005 

84 

55 

D 

D 

61 

D 

D 

194 

48 

17 


1966 


966 

262 

262 

62 

49 

D 

D 

48 

107 

36 

2,604 

76 

308 

77 
75 


58 

27 

36 


1,026 

15+ 

29 

D 

167 

58 

D 

D 

241 

81 

20 


1967 


955 

259 

259 

63 

47 

36+ 

D 


97 

31 

2,769 

107 

52+ 

267 

80 

79 

27 

92 

24 


1,092 

93 

44 

D 

D 

56 

D 

D 

238 

67 

21 
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GROUP  6 


Counties:  Black  Hawk,  Butler,  Bremer,  Grundy,  and  Buchanan 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1967 

Agricultural  services,  forestry,  fisheries 

156+ 

153+ 

136+ 

Agricultural  services,  hunting,  trapping 

74+ 

77+ 

105 

Animal  husbandry  services 

30+ 

31 

38 

Mining 

45+ 

43+ 

46+ 

Contract  construction 

1,539 

2,065 

2,015 

General  contractors,  buildings 

568 

926 

862 

General  contractors,  except  buildings 

D 

D 

D 

Heavy  construction,  N.E.C. 

— 

--- 

55 

Special  trade  contractors 

761 

945 

958 

Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning 
Painting,  paper  hanging 

169 

184 

193 

63 

69 

64 

Electrical  work 

101 

125 

122 

Masonry,  stonework,  plastering 

101 

158 

149 

Masonry  & other  stonework 

56 

115 

99 

Carpentering  & wood  flooring 

17 

52 

21 

Carpentering 

— 

22 

— 

Roofing  & sheet  metal  work 

54 

78 

83 

Mi sc.  special  trade  contractors 

67 

85 

95 

Manufacturing  . 

20,330 

22,227 

23,503 

Ordnance  & accessories 

D 

D 

D 

Food  & kindred  products 

5,888 

5,266 

5,234 

Meat  products 

D 

D 

D 

Meat  packing  plants 

D 

D 

D 

Dairy  products 

D 

D 

277+ 

Condensed  & evaporated  milk 

D 

D 

D 

Fluid  milk 

168 

184 

193 

Grain  mill  products 

126 

D 

D 

Prepared  feed  for  animals  & fowls 

126 

D 

D 

Bakery  products 

D 

D 

265 

Bread  & related  products 

D 

D 

265 

Beverage  industries 

D 

219 

D 

Bottled  & canned  soft  drinks 

D 

219 

D 

Apparel  & related  products 

D 

D 

D 

Men's  & boys'  furnishings 

D 

D 

D 

Men's  & boys'  clothing,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Fabricated  textiles,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Canvass  products 

D 

D 

D 
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GROUP  6 (Continued) 


Manufacturing  (Continued) 

Paper  & allied  products 
Paperboard  mills 
Corrugated  & solid  fiber  boxes 

Printing  & publishing 
Newspapers 
Commercial  printing 
Commercial  printing,  letterpress 

Rubber  & plastics  products,  N.E.C. 
Miscellaneous  plastics  products 

Stone,  clay,  & glass  products 
Products  of  purchased  glass 
Concrete,  Gypsum  & plaster  products 
Other  concrete  products 

Primary  metal  industries 
Iron  & steel  foundries 
Gray  iron  foundries 

Fabricated  metal  products 
Cutlery,  hand  tools,  hardware 
Hardware,  N.E.C. 

Fabricated  structural  metal  products 
Sheet  metal  work 
Metal  stampings 

Machinery,  except  electrical 
Farm  machinery  & equipment 
Construction  & like  equipment 
Construction  machinery  & equipment 
Metalworking  machinery 
Special  dies  & tools 
General  industrial  machinery 
Pumps  & compressors 

Transportation  & other  public  utilities 

Local  passenger  transportation 

Trucking  & warehousing 
Trucking,  local  & long  distance 
Trucking  without  storage 

Communication 
Telephone  communication 

Electric,  gas  & sanitary  service 
Combination  companies  & systems 
Electric  & other  services  combined 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1967 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

n 

547 

656 

u 

732 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

145 

207 

260 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

128 

510 

314 

D 

D 

128 

D 

D 

103 

134 

128 

327 

319 

361 

194 

190 

223 

194 

D 

D 

1,200 

1,314 

1,462 

133 

D 

166 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

10,096 

11,096+ 

12,699 

D 

D 

D 

432+ 

616+ 

648+ 

D 

D 

D 

173 

198 

277 

173 

198 

277 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

2,192 

2,425 

2,471 

125 

124 

120 

908+ 

1 ,052+ 

1,016+ 

823 

975 

961  + 

702 

849 

825+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 
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GROUP  G (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


Wholesale  trade 

1965 

2,645 

1966 

2,693 

1967 

2,891 

Motor  vehicles  & automotive  equipment 

238 

237 

252 

Automotive  equipment 

174 

171 

172 

Drugs,  chemicals  & allied  products 

— 

69 

62 

Groceries  & related  products 

226 

267 

238 

Farm  products  - raw  materials 

234 

122 

95 

Hardware,  plumbing,  heating  equipment 

191 

201 

213 

Plumbing  & heating  equipment 

132 

141 

148 

Machinery,  equipment  & supplies 

290 

314 

438 

Commercial  & industrial  machinery 

209 

215 

313 

Miscellaneous  wholesalers 

859 

845 

958 

Petroleum  bulk  stations  & terminals 

105 

106 

— 

Lumber  & construction  materials 

92 

— 

120 

Wholesalers,  N.E.C^ 

174 

212 

286 

Administrative  & auxiliary 

D 

0 

D 

Retail  trade 

8,654 

9,380 

10,019 

Building  materials  & farm  equipment 

729 

827 

859 

Lumber  & other  building  materials 

98+ 

126+ 

123+ 

Paint,  glass  & wallpaper  stores 

47 

— 

— 

Hardware  & farm  equipment 

405 

472 

498 

Hardware  stores 

65 

66 

126 

Farm  equipment  dealers 

170 

318 

332 

General  merchandise 

1,239 

1,319 

1,546 

Department  stores 

702 

750 

844 

Limited  price  variety  stores 

258 

321 

365 

Food 

1,543 

1,578 

1,639 

Grocery  stores 

1,074+ 

1,101+ 

1,163+ 

Automotive  dealers  & service  stations 

1,636 

1,826 

1,935 

New  & used  car  dealers 

727 

775 

811 

Used  car  dealers 

22 

— 

— 

Tire,  battery,  & accessory  dealers 

85 

115 

77 

Gasoline  service  stations 

538+ 

632+ 

710+ 

Apparel  & accessories 

505 

449 

458 

Men's  & boys'  clothing  & furnishings 

126 

no 

113 

Women's  ready-to-wear  stores 

176 

179 

166 

Shoe  stores 

114 

114 

148 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

D 

28+ 

D 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

154 

180 

169 

Furniture  stores 

113 

132 

129 

Household  appliance  stores 

D 

55 

— 

Radio,  television,  & music  stores 

46 

D 

55 

GROUP  6 (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


Retail  trade  (Continued) 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Eating  & drinking  places 

1,722 

1,744 

1,896 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

882 

1,128 

1,214 

Drug  stores  & proprietary  stores 

207 

283 

291 

>rm  & garden  supply  stores 

221 

320 

353 

Jewelry  stores 

42 

39 

44 

Fuel  & ice  dealers 

— 

96 

96 

Retail  stores,  N.E.C. 

127 

146 

172 

Optical  goods  stores 

— 

30 

45 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

1,873 

1,872 

1,964 

Administrative  & auxiliary 

D 

318+ 

Banking 

305 

313 

318 

Commercial  & stock  savings  banks 

305 

313 

236 

Credit  agencies  other  than  banks 

200 

216 

121 

Personal  credit  institutions 

91 

97 

236 

Insurance  carriers 

252 

234 

208 

Life  insurance 

222 

208 

— 

Insurance  agents,  brokers,  & service 

155 

139 

... 

Real  estate 

237 

234 

223 

Real  estate  operators 

111 

no 

113 

Agents,  brokers,  & managers 

— 

D 

27 

Subdividers  & developers 

78 

63 

49 

Administrative  & auxiliary 

— 

D 

— 

Services 

6,211 

6,215 

6,816 

Hotels  & other  lodging  places 

268 

266 

289 

Hotels,  tourist  courts,  & motels 

D 

D 

D 

Rooming  & boarding  houses 

— 

... 

D 

Personal  services 

655 

722 

727 

Laundries,  cleaning  & dyeing  plants 

311 

331 

320 

Cleaning,  dyeing  plants,  except  rug 

145 

149 

146 

Power  laundries,  family  & commercial 

133 

146 

137 

Beauty  shops 

169 

188 

190 

Barber  shops 

30 

42 

41 

Funeral  service  & crematories 

--- 

... 

48 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

670 

462 

426 

Business  services,  N.E.C. 

457 

244 

339 

Business  services,  N.E.C. 

390 

182 

264 

Automobile  repair,  services,  & garages 

193 

177 

225 

Automobile  repair  shops 

104 

109 

28+ 

General  automobile  repair  shops 

42 

34 

38 

GROUP  G (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


Services  (Continued) 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

78 

72 

92 

Miscellaneous  repair  shops 

45 

41 

54 

Repair  shops,  N.E.C. 

— 

— 

22 

Amusement  & recreation  services,  N.E.C. 

276 

259 

294 

Producers,  orchestras,  entertainers 

D 

— 

— 

Bowling  alleys  & billiard  parlors 

173 

173 

183 

Other  amusement  & recreation  services 

64 

55 

69 

Medical  & other  health  services 

2,314 

2,361 

2,718 

Offices  of  physicians  & surgeons 

256 

267 

269 

Offices  of  dentists  & dental  surgeons 

107 

112 

118 

Hospitals 

1,227+ 

1 ,254+ 

1 ,428+ 

Health  & allied  services,  N.E.C. 

201 

236 

445 

Legal  services 

104 

104 

no 

Educational  services 

153+ 

161  + 

167+ 

Elementary  & secondary  schools 

D 

D 

D 

Colleges  & universities 

0 

D 

D 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

782 

849 

978 

Labor  organizations 

157 

149 

171 

Civic,  social,  fraternal  associations 

207 

238 

270 

Religious  organizations 

130 

134 

149 

Charitable  organizations 

--- 

111 

133 

Miscellaneous  services 

150 

208 

229 

Engineering  & architectural  services 

74 

113 

144 

Accounting,  auditing,  & bookkeeping 

68 

87 

78 
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J 


GROUP  H 


Counties:  Dubuque,  Delaware,  and  Oackson 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 

1965  1966  1967 


Agricultural  services,  forestry,  fisheries 

46+ 

54+ 

76 

Agricultural  services,  hunting,  trapping 

46 

45 

53 

Animal  husbandry  services 

29 

30 

33 

Mi ni ng 

66+ 

57+ 

71 

Contract  construction 

1,081 

1,317 

1,378 

General  contractors,  buildings 

366 

488 

469 

General  contractors,  except  buildings 

— 

55 

54 

Special  trade  contractors 

641 

749 

799 

Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning 

184 

196 

221 

Painting,  paper  hanging 

57 

66 

56 

Electrical  work 

72 

81 

95 

Masonry,  stonework,  plastering 

69 

97 

105 

Masonry  & other  stonework 

39 

58 

62 

Carpentering  & wood  flooring 

37 

48 

47 

Carpentering 

D 

— 

47 

Miscellaneous  special  trade  contractors 

--W 

96 

Manufacturing 

13,476 

14,818 

14,437 

Food  & kindred  products 

3,617+ 

3,818 

3,901 

Meat  products 

D 

D 

D 

Meat  packing  plants 

D 

D 

D 

Poultry  & small  game  packing,  wholesale 

D 

D 

D 

Dairy  products 

213+ 

453 

127+ 

Fluid  milk 

150 

151 

D 

Cheese,  natural  & processed 

— 

D 

— 

Bakery  products 

267 

D 

D 

Bread  & related  products 

267 

D 

D 

Beverage  industries 

D 

--- 

102 

Apparel  & related  products 

140 

147 

157 

Lumber  & wood  products 

D 

712 

678 

Millwork  & related  products*'. 

D 

D 

D 

Millwork  plants 

D 

D 

D 

Furniture  & fixtures 

D 

D 

D 

Household  furniture 

D 

D 

D 

Wood  furniture,  upholstered 

D 

D 

D 
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GROUP  H (Continued) 

Nuirtber  of  Employees 
Mid"March  Pay  Period 


Manufacturing  (Cc  itinued) 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Paper  & allied  products 

D 

D 

D 

Building  ;)aper  & building  board  mills 

D 

D 

D 

Paperboard  containers  & boxes 

D 

D 

D 

Corrugated  & solid  fiber  boxes 

D 

D 

D 

Printing  & publishing 

42C 

420 

423 

Newspapers 

D 

D 

D 

Books 

104 

D 

D 

Chemicals  & allied  products 

243 

274 

281 

Cleaning  & toilet  goods 

138 

D 

D 

Polishes  & sanitation  goods 

D 

D 

D 

Agriculture  chemicals 

— 

D 

D 

Fertilizers 

— 

D 

D 

Fabricated  metal  products 

840 

944 

925 

Plumbing  & nonelectric  heating 

D 

D 

D 

Plumbing  fixtures  (brass  goods) 

D 

D 

D 

Fabricated  structural  metal  products 

138 

172 

194 

Sheet  metal  work 

— 

D 

Metal  stampings 

D 

D 

D 

Fabricated  metal  products,  N.E.C. 

— 

— 

D 

Machinery,  except  electrical 
Radio,  TV  receiving  equipment 

D 

D 

D 

D 

— 

Radios  & TV  receiving  sets 

D 

— 

— 

Engines  & turbines 

D 

D 

D 

Internal  combustion  engines,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Farm  machinery  & equipment 

D 

D 

D 

General  industrial  machinery 

D 

D 

D 

Mechanical  power  transmission  equipment 

D 

D 

D 

Electrical  machinery 

195 

D 

D 

Radio,  TV  receiving  equipment 

— 

D 

D 

Radios  & TV  receiving  sets 

D 

D 

Electronic  components 

— 

D 

D 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

171 

242 

D 

Toys  & sporting  goods 

D 

D 

D 

Games  & toys,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Transportation  & other  public  utilities 

1,525 

1,598 

1,675 

Local  passenger  transportation 

D 

150 

161 

Trucking  & warehousing 

626 

630 

674 

Trucking,  local  & long  distance 
Trucking  without  storage 

519+ 

545 

595 

62+ 

91  + 

102+ 

Public  warehousing 

56 

58 

65 
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GROUP  H (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 

1965  1966  1967 


Transportation  & other  public  utilities  (Cont) 


Communication 

220 

215 

232 

Telephone  communication 

D 

D 

0 

Electric,  gas  & sanitary  service 

D 

D 

b 

Cotrtbi nation  companies  & systems 

D 

D 

D 

Electric  & other  services  combined 

D 

D 

D 

Wholesale  trade 

1,618 

1,483 

1,532 

Motor  vehicles  & automotive  equipment 

179 

186 

188 

Automotive  equipment 

D 

D 

D 

Drugs,  chemicals,  & allied  products 

D 

— 

— 

Groceries  & related  products 

183 

182 

146 

Electrical  goods 

--- 

104 

137 

Machinery,  equipment  & supplies 

76 

91 

96 

Commercial  & industrial  machinery 

46 

60 

67 

Miscellaneous  wholesalers 

559 

516 

557 

Petroleum  bulk  stations  & terminals 

102+ 

157 

121 

Wholesalers,  N.E.C. 

114+ 

169 

188 

Retail  trade 

5,394 

5,701 

6,122 

Building  materials  & farm  equipment 

439 

557 

583 

Lumber  & other  building  materials 

129 

191 

197 

Hardware  & farm  equipment 

188 

223 

251 

Hardware  stores 

34 

33 

35 

Farm  equipment  dealers 

75 

90 

111 

General  merchandise 

1,012 

1,127 

1,204 

Department  stores 

480 

514 

754 

Mail  order  houses 

— 

— 

D 

Limited  price  variety  stores 

D 

195 

D 

General  merchandise  stores,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

— 

Food 

826 

746 

829 

Grocery  stores 

652+ 

654 

718 

Automotive  dealers  & service  stations 

867 

918 

946 

New  & used  car  dealers 

278 

302 

298 

Tire,  battery,  & accessory  dealers 

— 

81 

— 

Gasoline  service  stations 

299 

325 

353 

Apparel  & accessories 

67+ 

269 

45+ 

Shoe  stores 

62 

66 

64 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

178 

D 

209 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

95 

105 

112 

Eating  & drinking  places 

1,131 

1,137 

1,247 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

573 

609 

691 

Drug  stores  & proprietary  stores 

154 

171 

199 

Farm  & garden  supply  stores 

166 

194 

211 

Retail  stores,  N.E.C. 

55 

61 

66 

GROUP  H (Continued) 


Banking 

Conwercial  & stock  savings  banks 
Credit  agencies  other  than  banks 
Personal  credit  institutions 


Insurance  carriers 

Insurance  agents,  brokers,  & service 
Real  estate 
Real  estate  operators 
Agents,  brokers,  & managers 

Services 

Hotels  & other  lodging  places 
Hotels,  tourist  courts,  & motels 
Rooming  & boarding  houses 
Personal  services 

Laundries ^ cleaning  & dyeing  plants 
Beauty  shops 
Barber  shops 

Funeral  service  & crematories 

Miscellaneous  business  services 
Business  services,  N.E.C. 

Automobile  repair,  services  & garages 
Automobile  repair  shops 
General  automobile  repair  shops 
Miscellaneous  repair  services 

Amusement  & recreation  services,  N.E.C. 

Bowling  alleys  & billiard  parlors 
Medical  & other  health  services 
Offices  of  physicians  & surgeons 
Offices  of  dentists  & dental  surgeons 
Hospitals 

Health  & allied  services,  N.E.C. 

Legal  services 
Educational  services 
Elementary  & secondary  schools 
Colleges  & universities 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 
Labor  organizations 
Civic,  social,  fraternal  associations 
Religious  organizations 
Charitable  organizations 
Miscellaneous  services 
Engineering,  auditing  & bookkeeping 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1,109 

1,188 

1,219 

289 

301 

319 

289 

301 

319 

273 

303 

287 

252 

263 

255 

94 

107 

105 

95 

96 

103 

140 

153 

151 

76 

89 

90 

20 

15 

— 

4,709 

5,064 

5,370 

313 

377 

320 

199 

206 

196 

D 

17+ 

... 

351 

471 

390 

134 

155 

161 

105 

140 

131 

21 

— 

22 

27 

26 

31 

112 

140 

157 

30 

58 

66 

157 

121 

113 

D 

63 

D 

29 

26 

24 

28 

27 

25 

166 

174 

208 

105 

114 

120 

1,739 

1,956 

2,128 

88 

214 

236 

48 

52 

48 

1,087 

1,166 

1,430 

296 

300 

184 

46 

51 

54 

726 

801 

852 

D 

D 

D 

460 

517 

546 

592 

606 

612 

69 

70 

83 

103 

93 

105 

218 

240 

239 

— 

--- 

104 

130 

143 

168 

— 

— 

D 

I 

f 
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GROUP  I 


Counties:  Scott,  Clinton,  Muscatine,  and  Louisa 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid -March  Pay  Period 

1965  1966  1967 


Agricultural  services,  forestry,  fisheries 

116+ 

131+ 

130+ 

Agricultural  services,  hunting,  trapping 

81 

131 

87 

Horticultural  services 

— 

90 

58 

Mining 

149+ 

151+ 

145+ 

Contract  construction 

2,584 

3,405 

3,245 

General  contractors,  buildings 

837 

1,212 

1,053 

General  contractors,  except  buildings 

133 

378 

303 

Heavy  construction,  N.E.C. 

— 

214 

175 

Special  trade  contractors 

1,531 

1,712 

1,788 

Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning 

531 

570 

584 

Painting,  paper  hanging 

119 

159 

156 

Electrical  work 

191 

192 

242 

Masonry,  stonework,  plastering 

116 

127 

104 

Masonry  & other  stonework 

60 

70 

63 

Carpentering  & wood  flooring 

102 

98 

103 

Carpentering 

39+ 

29+ 

77 

Roofing  and  sheet  metal  work 

63 

— 

— 

Concrete  work 

D 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous  special  trade  contractors 

183 

187 

203 

Excavating  & foundation  work 

76 

— 

Special  trade  contractors,  N.E.C. 

no 

Manufacturing 

23,820 

24,967 

26,968 

Food  & kindred  prodcicts 

4,360+ 

4^384+ 

5 ,038+ 

Meat  products 

D 

D 

D 

Meat  packing  plants 

D 

D 

D 

Poultry  & small  game  packing,  wholesale 

— 

D 

D 

Dairy  products 

211 

226 

255 

Fluid  milk 

D 

D 

D 

Canned  & frozen  foods 

D 

D 

D 

Canned  fruits,  vegetables  & jellies 

D 

D 

D 

Grain  mill  products 

228+ 

252+ 

215+ 

Prepared  feed  for  animals  & fowls 

D 

D 

215+ 

Wet  corn  milling 

D 

D 

D 

I 

I 


GROUP  I (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


Manufacturing  (Continued) 

Bakery  products 
Bread  & related  products 
Biscuit,  crackers  & pretzel?=^ 
Beverage  industries 
Distilled  liquor  except  brandy 
Confectionery  & related  products 
Candy  & other  confectionery 

Apparel  & related  products 
Men's  & boys'  suits  & coats 
Women's  & misses'  outerwear 
Dresses 

Women's  outerwear,  N.E.C. 

Fabricated  textiles,  N.E.C. 

Fabricated  textiles  products,  N.E.C. 

Lumber  & wood  products 
Millwork  & related  products 
Millwork  plants 
Furniture  & fixtures 
Household  furniture 
Wood  furniture,  not  upholstered 
Office  furniture 
Metal  office  furniture 

Paper  & allied  products 
Paperboard  containers 
Folding  paperboard  boxes 
Sanitary  food  containers 

Printing  & publishing 
Newspapers 
Commercial  printing 
Commercial  printing,  lithographic 

Chemicals  & allied  products 
Basic  chemicals 
Fibers,  plastics,  rubbers 
Plastics  materials 

Rubber  & plastics  products,  N.E.C. 

Tires  & inner  tubes 
Stone,  clay  & glass  products 
Cement,  hydraulic 

Concrete,  gypsum,  & plaster  products 


1965 


591 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

411  + 
D 
D 
D 
D 


232+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

875 

D 

183 

134 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

415 

D 

D 


1966 


632 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

428+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

223+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

870 

D 

181 

126 

124+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

400 

D 

D 


1967 


842 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

463+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

216+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

922 

D 

188 

129 

163+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

360 

D 
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GROUP  I (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 


Manufacturing  (Continued) 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Fabricated  metal  products 

646 

715 

729 

Fabricated  structural  metal  products 

133+ 

107+ 

D 

Fabricated  structural  steel 

D 

D 

D 

Fabricated  wire  products,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

— 

Metal  stampings 

--- 

--- 

D 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

3,484+ 

3,757+ 

4,3l 

Engines  & turbines 

D 

D 

J 

Internal  combustion  engines,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Farm  machinery  & equipment 

D 

D 

2,242 

Construction  & like  equipment 

D 

D 

D 

Construction  machinery  & equipment 

D 

D 

D 

Metalworking  machinery 

304 

319 

372 

Special  dies  & tools 

D 

D 

319 

Special  industry  machinery 

240 

253 

244 

Food  products  machinery 

D 

D 

D 

General  industrial  machinery 

240 

D 

D 

Pumps  & compressors 

D 

D 

D 

Machinery,  except  electrical,  N.E.C. 

125 

181 

179 

Electrical  machinery 

D 

• 

--- 

Communication  equipment 

D 

— 

Radio,  TV  ccmmunicarion  equipment 

D 

... 

... 

Instruments  & related  products 

D 

D 

D 

Scientific  instruments 

D 

D 

D 

Watches,  clocks  & parts 

— 

D 

D 

Watches  & clocks 

— 

D 

D 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

395 

391 

284 

Costume  jewelry  & notions 

369 

360 

252 

Buttons 

369 

360 

252 

Transportation  & other  public  utilities 

2,952 

3,054 

3,216 

Local  passenger  transportation 

--- 

167 

307 

Trucking  & warehousing 

955 

770 

709+ 

Trucking,  local  & long  distance 
Trucking  without  storage 

469+ 

500+ 

607+ 

187+ 

70+ 

130+ 

Public  warehousing 

... 

D 

Communication 

733 

777+ 

816 

Telephone  communication 

D 

D 

D 

Radio  broadcasting  & television 

D 

D 

D 

Electric,  gas  & sanitary  service 
Electric  companies  & systems 

135+ 

143+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

Combination  companies  & systems 

D 

D 

D 

Electric  & other  services  combined 

D 

D 

D 
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GROUP  I (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1967 

Wholesale  trade 

4,269 

4,394 

4,788 

Motor  vehicles  & automotive  equipment 

345 

334 

345 

Automotive  equipment 

210 

203 

212 

Drugs,  chemicals  & allied  products 

239+ 

98+ 

102+ 

Chemicals  & allied  products,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Paints  & varnishes 

D 

— 

--- 

Groceries  & related  products 

848 

910 

992 

Groceries,  general  line 

--- 

126 

120 

Groceries  & related  products,  N.E.C. 

196+ 

150+ 

123+ 

Electrical  goods 

319 

372 

423 

Electrical  apparatus  & equipment 

189 

266 

314 

Electrical  appliances,  TV  & radios 

102 

— ***- 

Hardware,  plumbing,  heating  equipment 

143 

138 

144 

Machinery,  equipment  & supplies 

648 

670 

757 

Commercial  & industrial  machinery 

567 

585 

667 

Miscellaneous  wholesalers 

1,014 

1,126 

1,220 

Metals  & minerals,  except  petroileum 

82 

82 

86 

Petroleum  bulk  stations  & terminals 

236 

206 

126 

Scrap  & waste  materials 

267 

321 

366 

Lumber  & construction  materials 

- — 

— 

59 

Wholesaler,  N.E.C. 

97 

85 

100 

Administrative  & auxiliary 

- — 

138 

164 

Retail  trade 

12,524 

13,114 

13,754 

Building  materials  & farm  equipment 

403+ 

899 

921 

Lumber  & other  building  materials 

304 

300 

227+ 

Paint,  glass  & wallpaper  stores 

— 

144 

163 

Hardware  & farm  equipment 

268 

202+ 

216+ 

Hardware  stores 

72 

133 

D 

Farm  equipment  dealers 

96 

65+ 

198 

General  merchandise 

2,815 

2,823 

3,018 

Department  stores 

1,739 

1,673 

1,775 

Mail  order  houses 

D 

D 

D 

Limited  price  variety  stores 

342 

358 

336 

Directed  selling  organizations 

D 

D 

148 

General  merchandise  stores,  N.E.C. 

D 

192 

D 

Food 

1,885 

1,932 

1,941 

Grocery  stores 

1 ,629+ 

1,757 

1,683 

Automotive  dealers  & service  stations 

2,045 

2,153 

2,179 

New  & used  car  dealers 

884 

982 

931 

Tire,  battery,  & accessory  dealers 

87 

99 

121 

Gasoline  service  stations 

915 

905 

962 
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GROUP  I (Continued) 

Number  of  Employees 
Mid"March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1 967 

Retail  trace  (Continued) 

Apparel  & accessories 
Men's  & boys*  clothing  & furnishings 

722 

725 

771 

112 

117 

117 

Women's  ready-to-wear  stores 

160 

153 

160 

Women's  accessory  & specialty  stores 

27 

— 

Shoe  stores 

109 

98 

175 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

470+ 

503+ 

501  + 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

289 

291 

276 

Furniture  stores 

189 

204 

175 

Household  appliance  stores 

104 

113 

119 

Radio,  television,  & music  stores 

102 

108 

118 

Eating  & drinking  places 

2,343 

2,381 

2,637 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

1,173 

1,341 

1,362 

Drug  stores  & proprietary  stores 

367 

385 

381 

Farm  & garden  supply  stores 

214 

257 

301 

Fuel  & ice  dealers 

— 

— 

109 

Retail  stores,  N.E.C. 

310 

266 

267 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

33 

50 

50 

Administrative  & auxiliary 

D 

179 

— 

Finance,  insurance,  & real  estate 

2,730 

2,961 

2,961 

Banking 

751 

806 

839 

Commercial  & stock  savings  banks 

751 

806 

839 

Credit  agencies  other  than  banks 

. 265 

244 

269 

Personal  credit  institutions 

131  + 

D 

136+ 

Security  & commodity  brokers  & services 

103 

119 

120 

Security  brokers,  flotation  companies 

103 

119 

120 

Insurance  carriers 

557+ 

663+ 

627+ 

Life  insurance 

442 

553 

479 

Fire,  marine,  & casualty  insurance 

100+ 

107+ 

120+ 

Insurance  agents,  brokers,  & service 

256 

263 

262 

Real  estate 

461 

516 

476 

Real  estate  operators 

284 

316 

300 

Agents,  brokers,  & managers 

— 

33 

22 

Combined  real  estate,  insurance,  etc. 

— 

55 

59 

Services 

9,545 

10,518 

11,231 

Hotels  & other  lodging  places 

970 

962 

985 

Hotels,  tourist  courts,  & motels 

667 

130 

693 

Rooming  & boarding  houses 

D 

— 
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GROUP  I (Continued) 


Servi ces  (Continued) 

Personal  services 

Laundries,  cleaning  & dyeing  plants 
Power  laundries,  family  & commercial 
Self-service  laundries,  dry  cleaning 
Cleaning,  dyeing  plants,  except  rug 
Beauty  shops 
B'^rber  shops 

Miscellaneous  business  services 
Credit  reporting  & collection 
Building  services 
Private  agencies 
Business  services,  N.E.C. 

Detective  agency  and  protective  service 
Business  services,  N.E.C. 

B'  ^iness  consulting  services 

Automobile  repair,  services  & garages 
Automobile  repair  shops 
General  automobile  repair  shops 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 
Electric  repair  shops 
Electrical  repair  shops 
Miscellaneous  repair  shops 

Amusement  & recreation  services,  N.E.C. 
Producers,  orchestras,  entertainers 
Bowling  alleys  & billiard  parlors 
Other  amusement  & recreation  services 

Medical  & other  health  services 
Offices  of  physicians  & surgeons 
Offices  of  dentists  & dental  surgeons 
Offices  of  osteopathic  physicians 
Offices  of  chiropractors 
Hospitals 

Health  & allied  services,  N.E.C. 

Legal  services 

Educational  services 
Elementary  & secondary  schools 
Colleges  & universities 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 
Business  associations 
Labor  organizations 
Civic,  social,  fraternal  association 
Religious  organizations 
N^'nprofit  member  organizations,  N.E.C. 

Miscellaneous  services 
Engineering  & architectural  services 
Accounting,  auditing  & bookkeeping 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Peri o 


1965 

1966 

1,035 

1,038 

620 

629 

186 

198 

24 



144 

136 

221 

237 

65 

58 

1,400 

1,097 

D 

131 

D 

90 

D 

— 

384 

695+ 

D 

D 

169+ 

380 

D 

D 

304 

323 

150+ 

151  + 

37 

31 

153 

195 

55 

40 

... 

27 

78 

87 

390 

433 

• ^ 

32 

176 

200 

59 

51 

2,984 

3,225 

315 

320 

125 

103+ 

39 

40 

105 

D 

1,717 

1 ,302+ 

553 

553 

199 

196 

305 

335 

D 

D 

D 

D 

933 

1,009 

46 

— 

79 

97 

348 

387 

137 

165 

D 

D 

223+ 

263+ 

148+ 

152+ 

59 

73 

1967 


,054 

626 

185 

31 

139 

255 

57 

,225+ 

85 

812+ 

D 

400 

D 

335 

138+ 

26 

174 

40 

27 

78 

402 

39 

189 

49 

,474 

329 

143 

39 

11 

,164 

552 

191 

385 

173 
D 

,145 

115 

373 

174 
34+ 

304+ 

168+ 

115 
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GROUP  J 


Counties:  Linn,  Benton,  Iowa,  Johnson,  Jones,  Cedar,  and  Washington 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1967 

Agricultural  services,  forestry,  fisheries 

373 

330+ 

266+ 

Agricultural  services,  hunting,  trapping 

300 

330 

235+ 

Animal  husbandry  services 

28 

37 

29 

Mining 

412+ 

D 

383+ 

Nonmetal lie  minerals,  except  fuels 

412 

D 

383 

Crushed  and  broken  stone 

D 

D 

D 

Contract  construction 

3,098 

3,829 

3,761 

General  contractors,  buildings 

1 ,046+ 

1,515 

1,165+ 

General  contractors,  except  buildings 

151 

D 

76+ 

Highway  and  street  construction 

97 

124 

149 

Heavy  construction,  N.E.C. 

54 

D 

D 

Special  trade  contractors 

1 ,663+ 

1,837 

1,970 

Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning 

518 

540 

684 

Painting,  paper  hanging 

128 

136 

151 

Electrical  work 

298 

327 

387 

Masonry,  stonework,  plastering 

102 

119 

95 

Plastering  & lathing 

42 

39 

41 

Carpentering  & wood  flooring 

67 

62 

56 

Carpentering 

27 

29 

23 

Floor  laying  & other  floor  work,  N.E.C. 

40 

33 

— - 

Roofing  & sheet  metal  work 

63 

65 

90 

Concrete  work 

93 

111 

— 

Miscellaneous  special  trade  contractors 

85 

104 

93 

Special  trade  contractors,  N.E.C. 

54 

47 

-— 

Manufacturing 

27,593 

29,954 

30,403 

Food  u kindred  products 

6,552 

5,836 

6,355 

Meat  products 

D 

D 

D 

Meat  packing  plants 

D 

D 

D 

Dairy  products 

179 

D 

D 

Fluid  milk 

D 

D 

D 

Canned  & frozen  foods 

D 

- - - 

— 

Frozen  fruits,  juices,  & vegetables 

D 

— 

— 

Grain  mill  products 

170+ 

2,722 

2,890 

Prepared  feed  for  animals  & fowls 

D 

240+ 

254” 

Cereal  preparations 

D 

D 

D 

Wet  corn  milling 

D 

D 

D 
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GROUP  J (Continued) 


Manufacturing  (Continued) 

Food  & kindred  products  (Cont. ) 

Bakery  products 
Bread  & related  products 
Beverage  industries 
Bottled  & canned  soft  drinks 
Miscellaneous  food  preparations 
Soybean  oil  mills 

Textile  mill  products 
Weaving,  finishing  mills,  wool 

Furniture  & fixtures 
Office  furniture 
Metal  office  furniture 

Lumber  & wood  products 

Paper  & allied  products 
Paper  & paperboard  products 
Bags,  except  textile  bags 
Paperboard  containers  & boxes 
Corrugated  & solid  fiber  boxes 

Printing  & publishing 
Newspapers 
Periodicals 
Commercial  printing 
Commercial  printing,  letterpress 
Manifold  business  forms  manufacturing 

Chemicals  & allied  products 
Drugs 

Pharmaceutical  preparations 
Cleaning  & toilet  goods 
Toilet  preparations 
Agricultural  chemicals 
Fertilizers,  mixing  only 

Rubber  & plastics  products,  N.E.C. 
Fabricated  rubber  products,  N.E.C. 
Miscellaneous  plastics  products 

Stone,  clay  & glass  products 
Concrete,  gypsum  & plaster  products 

Fabricated  metal  products 
Cutlery,  hand  tools,  hardware 
Hardware,  N.E.C. 

Plumbing  & nonelectric  heating 
Plumbing  fixtures  (brass  goods) 
Heating  equipment,  except  electric 
Fabricated  structural  metal  products 
Fabricated  structural  steel 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965  1966  1967 


185  212  D 

185  212  D 

189  184  224 

189  184  224 

196  234  212 

ODD 

ODD 

ODD 

ODD 

ODD 

ODD 

606  654  D 

ODD 
ODD 
ODD 
ODD 

1,411+  1,602+  1,655+ 

ODD 
D 193  D 

533  602+  612+ 

473  525+  534+ 

ODD 

D 791  846 

D 0 D 

ODD 
ODD 
ODD 
D D 

D D 

ODD 

169  168  173 

169  168  D 

855  997  D 

ODD 
ODD 
ODD 
404  432  450 

ODD 
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GROUP  0 (Continued) 
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Manufacturing  (Continued) 

Machinery,  except  electrical 
Farm  machinery  & equipment 
Construction  & like  equipment 
Construction  machinery  & equipment 
Mining  machinery  & equipment 

Metalworking  machinery 
Metalworking  machinery,  N.E.C. 
Special  industry  machinery 
Food  products  machinery 
Printing  trades  machinery 
Machinery,  except  electrical,  N.E.C, 

Electrical  machinery 
Electric  distribution  products 
Switchgear  & switchboard  apparatus 
Household  appliances 
Household  refrigerators  & freezers 

Radio,  TV  receiving  equipment 
Radios  & TV  receiving  sets 
Communication  equipment 
Radio,  TV  communication  equipment 

Transportation  equipment 
Motor  vehicles  & equipment 
Truck  trailers 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 
Toys  & sporting  goods 
Sporting  & athletic  goods,  H.E.C, 
Signs  & advertising  displays 

Transportation  & other  public  utilities 

Local  passenger  transportation 

Trucking  & warehousing 
Trucking,  local  & long  distance 
Trucking  without  storage 

Communication 
Telephone  communication 
Radio  broadcasting  & television 

Electric,  gas  & sanitary  service 
Combination  companies  & systems 
Electric  & other  services  combined 

Administrative  & auxiliary 
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Humber  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1967 

4,394+ 

4 ,942+ 

5,196+ 

D 

162+ 

0 

3,176 

3,589 

3,385 

D 

D 

0 

D 

D 

0 

D 

364 

416 

D 

D 

0 

D 

D 

0 

D 

D 

0 

n 

— 

— 

u 

148 

j 

11  ,084+ 

D 

D 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

— 

— 

266 

0 

n 

224 

269 

u 

294 

D 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

— 

129 

117 

3,389 

3,732 

3,721 

135 

137 

91 

993 

1,122 

1,095 

571  + 

722+ 

717 

288+ 

366+ 

296+ 

1,055 

862+ 

887+ 

D 

0 

0 

235 

238 

236 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

GROUP  J (Continued) 

Number  of  Employees 
Mid -March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1967 

Wholesale  trade 

4,506 

4,649 

4,709 

Motor  vehicles  & automotive  equipment 

344 

337 

357 

Automobiles  & other  motor  vehicles 

142 

139 

163 

Automotive  equipment 

202 

198 

194 

Drugs,  chemicals,  & allied  products 

127 

125 

142 

Groceries  & related  products 

550 

542 

552 

Groceries,  general  line 

137 

169 

D 

Dairy  products 

D 

— 

— 

Groceries  & related  products,  N.E.C, 

116 

95 

102 

Farm  products  - raw  materials 

297 

240 

239 

Electrical  goods 

131 

155 

177 

Electronic  parts  & equipment 

67 

88 

108 

Hardware,  plumbing,  heating  equipment 

188 

202 

211 

Plumbing  & heating  equipment 

— 

101 

104 

Machinery,  equipment  & supplies 

804 

925 

939 

Commercial  & industrial  machinery 

659 

765 

822 

Miscellaneous  wholesalers 

1,380 

1,5^2 

1,340 

Metals  & minerals,  except  petroleum 

— 

D 

D 

Petroleum  bulk  stations  & terminals 

238 

280 

121 

Paper  and  its  products 

70 

78 

75 

Lunrtber  & construction  materials 

90 

79 

68 

Wholesalers,  N.E.C, 

201  + 

171 

200+ 

Retail  trade 

16,155 

17,089 

18,471 

Building  materials  & farm  equipment 

1,379 

1 ,544 

1,583 

Lumber  & other  building  materials 

331  + 

399+ 

326+ 

Paint,  glass  & wallpaper  stores 

78 

D 

D 

Hardware  & farm  equipment 

676 

719 

806 

Hardware  stores 

59 

50 

152 

Farm  equipment  dealers 

408 

535 

350+ 

General  merchandise 

2,779 

3,032 

3,279 

Department  stores 

1,908 

2,102 

2,310 

Limited  price  variety  stores 

193 

226 

213 

Direct  selling  organizations 

104 

— 

— 

General  merchandise  stores,  N.E.C, 

98 

123 

132 

Food 

2,296 

2,492 

2,571 

Grocery  stores 

2,025+ 

2,117 

2,362 

Retail  bakeries 

47 

— 

346 

Automotive  dealers  & service  stations 

2,619 

2,664 

2,688 

New  & used  car  dealers 

987 

1,090 

807 

Tire,  battery  & accessory  dealers 

95 

106 

— 

Gasoline  service  stations 

1,273 

1,194 

1,325 

GROUP  J (Continued) 


Nuirber  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


Retail  trade  (Continued) 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Apparel  & accessories 
Men's  & boys'  clothing  & furnishings 

771 

794 

910 

48 

— 

— - 

Women's  ready-to-wear  stores 

238 

251 

268 

Women's  accessory  & specialty  stores 

32 

— 

— 

Shoe  stores 

154 

151 

182 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

492+ 

513+ 

546+ 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

315 

326 

332 

Furniture  stores 

202 

207 

203 

Household  appliance  stores 

102 

116 

130 

Radio,  television  & music  stores 

104 

98 

111 

Eating  & drinking  places 

3,027 

3,401 

3,973 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

2,345 

2,207 

2,326 

Drug  stores  & proprietary  stores 

734 

498 

502 

Farm  & garden  supply  stores 

717 

729 

806 

Jewelry  stores 

61 

62 

54 

Retail  stores,  N.E.C. 

256 

277 

310 

Optical  goods  stores 

21 

20 

19 

Finance,  insurance,  & real  estate 

3,558 

3,737 

4,005 

Banking 

945 

1,014 

1,079 

Commercial  & stock  savings  banks 

945 

1,014 

1,079 

Credit  agencies  other  than  banks 

199 

221 

258 

Personal  credit  institutions 

95 

108 

169 

Security  & commodity  brokers  & services 

196 

241 

251 

Security  brokers,  flotation,  companies 

196 

D 

251 

Insurance  carriers 

990 

931 

1,002 

Life  insurance 

480 

415 

471 

Fire,  marine,  & casualty  insurance 

477 

481 

495 

Insurance  agents,  brokers  & service 

301 

313 

294 

Real  estate 

546 

615 

682 

Real  estate  operators 

264 

275 

360 

Agents,  brokers,  & managers 

81 

134 

130 

Services 

10,321 

11,247 

11,956 

Hotels  & other  lodging  places 

971 

959 

995 

Hotels,  tourist  courts,  & motels 

818 

798 

835 

Organization  hotels,  membership  basis 

120 

132 

154 

Personal  services 

1,144 

1,158 

1,173 

Laundries,  cleaning  & dyeing  plants 

451 

483 

480 

Power  laundries,  family  & commercial 

185 

195 

172 

Cleaning,  dyeing  plants,  except  rug 

124 

139 

131 
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GROUP  J (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


Services  (Continued) 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Personal  services  (Cont.) 

Photographic  studios 

28 

29 

— 

Beauty  shops 

293 

299 

317 

Barber  shops 

121 

107 

107 

Funeral  service  & crematories 

39 

49 

52 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

923 

1,120 

1,306 

Building  services 

111  + 

148 

151 

Miscellaneous  building  services 

100 

D 

144 

Business  services,  N.E.C. 

374 

770 

534+ 

Business  consulting  services 

146 

18^+ 

196+ 

Business  services,  N.E.C. 

183 

164 

226 

Research  & testing  laboratories 

D 

D 

D 

Automobile  repair,  services,  & garages 

351 

512 

481 

Automobile  repair  shops 

183+ 

199+ 

174+ 

Top  & body  repair  shops 

90 

82 

74 

General  automobile  repair  shops 

59 

69 

61 

Automobile  services,  except  repair 

— 

--- 

194 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

105 

180 

118 

Miscellaneous  repair  shops 

69 

105 

72 

Repair  shops , N.E.C. 

26 

67 

27 

Motion  pictures 

— - 

--- 

109 

Amusement  & recreation  services,  N.E.C. 

469 

415 

399 

Producers,  orchestras,  entertainers 

82 

89 

63 

Bowling  alleys  & billiard  parlors 

150 

135 

143 

Other  amusement  & recreation  services 

98 

108 

104 

Medical  & other  health  services 

3,288 

3,503 

3,845 

Offices  of  physicians  & surgeons 

360 

370 

375 

Offices  of  dentists  & dental  surgeons 

109+ 

D 

53+ 

Hospitals 

D 

D 

D 

Health  & allied  services,  N.E.C. 

D 

229 

263 

Legal  services 

211 

230 

240 

Educational  services 

656 

819 

851 

Elementary  & secondary  schools 

D 

199 

D 

Colleges  & universities 

D 

540 

D 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

1,137 

1,363 

1,377 

Labor  organizations 

112 

137 

123 

Civic,  social,  fraternal  associations 

375 

442 

392 

Religious  organizations 

214 

209 

240 

Charitable  organizations 

130 

198 

157 

Nonprofit  member  organizations,  N.E.C. 

46 

117 

135 

Miscellaneous  services 

411 

458 

467 

Engineering  & architectural  services 

112 

108 

128 

Accounting,  auditing  & bookkeeping 

213 

251 

212 
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GROUP  K 


Counties:  Polk,  Story,  Jasper,  Boone,  Guthrie,  Dallas,  Madison,  Warren,  and  Marion 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid"March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1967 

Agricultural  services,  forestry,  fisheries 

455+ 

527+ 

586+ 

Agricultural  services,  hunting,  trapping 

350+ 

443 

538 

Animal  husbandry  services 

37 

D 

D 

Horticultural  services 

235 

277 

337 

Mining 

244+ 

243+ 

252+ 

Bituminous  coal  & lignite  mining 

91 

... 

Bituminous  coal 

91 

— 

— 

Nonmetal lie  minerals,  except  fuels 

--- 

D 

D 

Contract  construction 

5,974 

7,435 

7,268 

General  contractors,  buildings 

2,034+ 

2,341 

2,260 

General  contractors,  except  buildings 

455 

1,067 

695 

Highway  & street  construction 

194 

260 

221  + 

Heavy  construction,  N.E.C. 

261 

742 

423 

Special  trade  contractors 

3,058 

3,610 

3,865 

Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning 

855 

824 

1,031 

Painting,  paper  hanging 

243 

318 

283 

Electrical  work 

429 

485 

498 

Masonry,  stonework,  plastering 

228 

266 

249 

Masonry  and  other  stonework 

165 

192 

199 

Plastering  and  lathing 

29 

D 

— 

Carpentering  & wood  flooring 

148 

175 

164 

Carpentering 

106 

121 

113 

Floor  laying  & other  floorwork  nec. 

— 

54 

51 

Raofing  anOheet  metal  work 

180 

247 

261 

Concrete  work 

D 

101 

87 

Mi sc.  special  trade  contractors 

365 

484 

482+ 

Special  trade  contractors,  N.E.C. 

328 

432 

404 

Installation  of  building  equipment,  N.E.C. 

--- 

D 

Manufacturing 

30,854 

33,556 

35,863 

Food  & kindred  products 

4,151+ 

4,668 

4,664+ 

Meat  products 

D 

1,318+ 

1,584+ 

Meat  packing  plants 

D 

D 

D 

Poultry  & small  game  packing,  whsle 

D 

D 

Dairy  products 

941 

938 

918 

Ice  cream  & frozen  desserts 

— 

. . 

D 

Fluid  milk 

D 

D 

D 
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GROUP  K (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid -March  Pay  Period 


Manufacturing  (Continued) 

Food  & kindred  products  (Cont.) 

Canned  & frozen  foods 
Canned  specialties 
Grain  mill  products 
Flour  & other  grain  mill  products 
Prepared  feed  for  animals  & fowls 

Bakery  products 
Bread  & related  products 
Confectionery  and  related  products 
Candy  & other  confectionery 

Beverage  industries 
Bottled  & canned  soft  drinks 
Miscellaneous  food  preparations 
Soybean  oil  mills 
Animal  & marine  fats  & oils 
Food  preparations,  N.E.C. 

Apparel  & related  products 
Men's  & boys'  furnishings 
Men's  & boys'  separate  trousers 
Fabricated  textiles,  N.E.C. 

Pleating  & stitching 

Lumber  & wood  products 
Millwork  & related  products 

Furniture  & fixtures 
Household  furniture 
Mattresses  & bedsprings 

Paper  & allied  products 
Paper  & paperboard  products 
Envelopes 

Bags,  except  textile  bags 
Paperboard  containers  & boxes 
Sanitary  food  containers 

Printing  & publishing 
Newspapers 
Periodicals 
Commercial  printing 
Commercial  printing,  letterpress 
Commercial  printing,  lithographic 
Bookbinding  & related  industries 
Bookbinding  & related  work 


1965 

1966 

1967 

... 

D 

D 

n 

434 

393 

u 

431 

D 

122 

120 

308 

271 

311 

290 

205 

244 

290 

205 

244 

D 

D 

— 

D 

D 

— 

312 

334 

388 

301 

321 

D 

514 

506 

508 

D 

D 

D 

... 

D 

151 

193 

194 

199 

174+ 

190+ 

228+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

no 

128 

D 

— 

D 

D 

D 

D 

124 

D 

D 

D 

211 

240 

253 

185 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

571 

704 

1,044 

487 

559 

n 

698 

0 

u 

D 

... 

147 

346 

D 

4,474 

4,526 

4,678 

0 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

388 

426 

515 

208 

227 

317 

0 

190 

’182 

162 

196 

198 

D 

D 

D 
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GROUP  K (Continued) 


Niimber  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


Manufacturing  (Continued) 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Chemicals  & allied  products 

637 

692 

638 

Drugs 

D 

D 

D 

Biological  products 

D 

D 

D 

Cleaning  & toilet  goods 

121 

142 

128 

Toilet  preparations 

D 

— 

Agricultural  chemicals 

236 

217 

180 

Rubber  & plastics  products,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Tires  & inner  tubes 

D 

0 

D 

Miscellaneous  plastics  products 

D 

D 

— 

Leather  & leather  products 

D 

D 

D 

Luggage 

D 

D 

D 

Stone,  clay,  & glass  products 

715 

982 

942 

Cement,  hydraulic 
Structural  clay  products 

D 

333 

D 

D 

D 

137+ 

Concrete,  gypsum,  & plaster  products 
Bricks  & structural  clay  tile 

305 

409 

501 

D 

--- 

--- 

Other  concrete  products 

162 

189 

155 

Ready  mixed  concrete 

— 

159 

161 

Primary  metal  industry 

D 

D 

Iron  & steel  foundries 

- — 

D 

— 

Gray  iron  foundries 



D 

— 

Fabricated  metal  products 

2,087+ 

2,301+ 

375 

2,243+ 

Plumbing  & nonelectric  heating 

348 

414 

Plumbing  fixtures  (brass  goods) 

D 

D 

Heating  equipment,  except  electric 

D 

D 

D 

Fabricated  structural  metal  products 

1,579 

1,632 

1,591 

Fabricated  structural  metal 

D 

D 

D 

Sheet  metal  work 

303 

416 

372 

Miscellaneous  metal  work,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Coating,  engraving  & allied  services 
Plating  and  polishing 

— 

133 

— 

— 

133 

— 

Metal  stampings 

D 

D 

D 

Machinery,  except  electrical 
Farm  machinery  & equipment 

4,411  + 

5,180+ 

6 ,356+ 

3,683 

4,088+ 

5 ,007+ 

Construction  & like  equipment 

D 

D 

471+ 

Mining  machinery  & equipment 

D 

D 

D 

Construction  machinery  & equipment 

D 

D 

D 

Hoists,  cranes,  & monorail  systems 

— - 

D 

Special  industry  machinery 

D 

D 

D 

Special  industry  machinery,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Service  industry  machines 

— 

D 

D 

Automatic  merchandising  machines 

D 

D 

D 

Machinery,  except  electrical,  N.E.C. 

— 

D 

— 
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GROUP  K (Continued) 

Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


Manufacturing  (Continued) 

1965 

1966, 

1967 

Electrical  machinery 

D 

D 

D 

Electrical  industrial  apparatus 

D 

D 

D 

Motors  & generators 

D 

D 

D 

Household  appliances 

D 

D 

D 

Household  laundry  equipment 

D 

D 

D 

Electric  components 

D 

D 

D 

Electronic  components,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Transportation  equipment 

718 

884 

1,207 

Motor  vehicles  & equipment 

169 

D 

311 

Motor  vehicles  & parts 

D 

— 

— 

Aircraft  & parts 

D 

D 

D 

Aircraft  engines  & parts 

D 

D 

D 

Transportation  equipment,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Transportation  equipment,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Instruments  & related  products 

150 

172 

147 

Medical  instruments  & supplies 

— 

D 

D 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

676+ 

546+ 

589+ 

Toys  & sporting  goods 

246+ 

D 

D 

Dolls 

D 

D 

D 

Sporting  & athletic  goods,  N.E.C. 

D 

— 

— 

Office  supplies 

D 

D 

D 

Carbon  paper  & inked  ribbons 

D 

D 

D 

Miscellaneous  manufactures 

124+ 

120+ 

151+ 

Signs  & advertising  displays 

D 

D 

D 

Administrative  & auxiliary 

D 

D 

132+ 

Transportation  & other  public  utilities 

9,123 

9,482 

9,759 

Local  passenger  transportation 

765 

772 

756 

Local  & suburban  transportation 

D 

D 

D 

Local  & suburban  transit 

D 

D 

D 

Taxicabs 

D 

D 

D 

Intercity  highway  transportation 

155 

141 

138 

Intercity  bus  lines 

155 

141 

138 

Trucking  & warehousing 

3,221 

3,405 

3,504 

Trucking,  local  & long  distance 
Trucking  without  storage 

2,765+ 

2,883+ 

3,083+ 

56+ 

2,533+ 

2,715+ 

Local  trucking  & storage 

D 

184 

128 

Public  warehousing 

211 

196 

228 

General  warehousing  & storage 

118 

111 

154 

Transportation  by  air 

122 

135 

140 

Air  transportation 

D 

D 

140 
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GROUP  K (Continued) 


Transportation  & other  public  utilities  (Cont*) 

Communication 
Telephone  communication 
Radio  broadcasting  & television 
Electric,  gas  & sanitary  service 
Combination  companies  & systems 
Electric  & other  services  combined 

Wholesale  trade 


Motor  vehicles  & automotive  equipment 
Automobile  & other  motor  vehicles 
Automotive  equipment 
Drugs,  chemicals,  & allied  products 
Drugs,  proprietaries,  & sundries 
Chemicals  & allied  products,  N*E*C* 

Groceries  & related  products 
Groceries,  general  line 
Meats  & meat  products 
Fresh  fruits  & vegetables 
Groceries  & related  products,  N*E*C* 

Farm  products  - raw  materials 
Electrical  goods 

Electrical  apparatus  & equipment 
Electrical  appliances,  TV  & radios 

Hardware,  plumbing,  heating  equipment 
Hardware 

Plumbing  & heating  equipment 
Air  conditioning  & refrigeration 

Machinery,  equipment  & supplies 
Commercial  & industrial  machinery 
Farm  machinery 

Professional  equipment  & supplies 
Service  establishment  equipment 

Miscellaneous  wholesalers 
Metals  & minerals,  except  petroleum 
Petroleum  bulk  stations  & terminals 
Scrap  & waste  materials 

Beer,  wine,  & distilled  beverages 
Paper  and  its  products 
Furniture  & home  furnishings 
Lumber  & construction  materials 
Wholesalers,  N*E*C* 

Admin"  trative  & auxiliary 


Number  of  Employees 


1965 

1966 

2,976 

3,252 

D 

D 

D 

D 

269+ 

123+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

1,553 

12,195 

1,066 

1,146 

364 

435 

676 

671 

467 

439 

192 

195 

212 

186 

1,518 

1,649 

595 

638 

165 

234 

155 

153 

432 

467 

632 

341 

562 

588 

312 

326 

217 

229 

486 

510 

109 

114 

257 

270 

120 

126 

2,415 

2,532 

1,480+ 

1,581+ 

381 

451 

192 

180 

D 

92 

3,453 

4,066 

234 

251 

356 

286 

98 

124 

129 

106 

380 

389 

162 

168 

587 

623 

1,143+ 

1,587 

343 

261 

i: 


1967 


,477 

150+ 

D 

109+ 

D 

D 

,404 

,110 

386 

687 

410 

173 

182 

,600 

594 

231 

102 

502 

351 

651 

351 

249 

541 

126 

281 

132 

,516 

,756 

406 

184 

D 

,118 

347 

259 

86 

129 
399 
190 
556 
1,708+ 

265 
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GROUP  K (Continued) 


Retail  trade 

Bui i ding  materials  & farm  equipment 
Lumber  & other  building  materials 
Paint,  glass  & wallpaper  stores 
Hardware  & farm  equipment 
Hardware  stores 
Farm  equipment  dealers 

General  merchandise 
Department  stores 
Mail  order  houses 
Limited  price  variety  stores 
Merchandise  vending  machine  operators 
Direct  selling  organizations 
General  merchandise  stores,  N.E.C. 

Food 

Grocery  stores 
Retail  bakeries 

Automotive  dealers  & service  stations 
New  & used  car  dealers 
Used  car  dealers 

Tire,  battery,  & accessory  dealers 
Gasoline  service  stations 
Miscellaneous  automotive  dealers 

Apparel  & accessories 
Men's  & boys'  clothing  & furnishings 
Women's  ready-to-wear  stores 
Family  clothing  stores 
Shoe  stores 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 
Furniture  & home  furnishings 
Furniture  stores 
Floor  covering  stores 

Household  appliance  stores 
Radio,  television  & music  stores 
Radio  & television  stores 
Music  stores 

Eating  & drinking  places 
Miscellaneous  retail  stores 
Drug  stores  & proprietary  stores 
Antique  stores  & secondhand  stores 
Book  & stationery  stores 


Number  of  Employees 


Mid-March  Pay  Period 


19C5 

26,876 

1,627 

443 

69 

746 

155 
379 

6,499 

3,256 

D 

420 

66 

D 

164 

3,839 

3,323+ 

121 

3,809 

1,281 

156 
224 

1,668 

39 

1,719 

255 

534 

158 

243 

795 

401 

258 

66 

111 

130 

43 

87 

5,354 

2,699 

843 

121 


1966 

28,810 

1,835 

454 

188 

810 

162 

416 

6,888 

3,378 

D 

417 
D 

195 

4,119 

3,577+ 

99 

4,081 

1,601 

99 

250 

1,661+ 

50 

1,582 

212 

439 

112 

237 

898+ 

452 

280 

71 

175 

157 

48 

109 

5,880 

2,963 

1,007 

34 


1968 

31 ,730 

1,913 

464 

190 

832 

136 

436 

8,301 

249+ 

D 

753 

160 

196 

4,354 

3,639+ 

107 

4,346 

1,551 

94 

260 

1,936 

61 

1,750 

295 

519 

263 

939+ 

381 

289 

76 

182 

189 

53 

136 

6,560 

2,960 

1,029 

103 


i 

! 
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'aROUP  K (Continued) 

Number  of  Employees 
Mid^March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1967 

Retail  trade  (Continued) 

Misce11a..eous  retail  stores  (Cont.) 

Farm  & garden  supply  stores 

452 

590 

431 

Jewelry  stores 

118 

116 

125 

Fuel  & ice  dealers 

81 

79 

Retail  stores,  N.E.C. 

416 

478 

490 

Florists 

117 

132 

132 

Gift,  novelty,  & souvenir  she os 

--- 

28 

Optical  goods  stores 

67 

67 

68 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores,  li.E.C. 

112 

130 

125 

Administrative  & auxiliary 

227 

168 

214 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

14,059 

14,374 

14,975 

Banking 

1,802 

1.852 

1,988 

Commercial  & stock  savings  banks 

280+ 

281  + 

341+ 

Credit  agencies  other  than  banks 

1,201 

1,205 

1,507 

Savings  & loan  associations 

296 

298 

270 

Personal  credit  i ns i tut ions 

741 

758 

1,069 

Security  & commodity  brokers  & services 

236 

D 

D 

Security  brokers,  flotation  companies 

D 

283 

311 

Insurance  carriers 

6,747 

6,759 

7,162 

Life  insurance 

2,811 

2,695 

2,561 

Accident  & health  insurance 

741 

841 

1,232 

Fire,  marine,  & casualty  insurance 

2,639 

3,125 

3,239 

Insurance  carriers,  N.E.C. 

— 

35 

Insurance  agents,  brokers  & service 

104+ 

714 

687 

Real  estate 

1,000 

1,166 

1,098 

Real  estate  operators 

562 

716 

588 

Agents,  brokers,  & managers 

158 

168 

194 

Subdividers  & developers 

49 

48 

55 

Operative  builders 

48 

61 

47 

Combined  real  estate,  insurance,  etc. 

88 

79 

72 

Holding  & other  investment  companies 

182 

51 

35 

Investment  companies 

D 

— 

Administrative  & auxiliary 

D 

D 

D 

Services 

21 ,686 

23,197 

25,256 

Hotels  & other  lodging  places 

2,104 

1,889 

2,634+ 

Hotels,  tourist  courst,  & motels 

1,605 

1,295 

1 ,836+ 

Rooming  & boarding  houses 

127 

335 

370 

Organization  hotels,  membership  basis 

172 

176 

156 
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GROUP  K (Continued) 


Services  (Continued) 

Personal  services 

Laundries,  cleaning  & dyeing  plants 
Power  laundnes,  family  & commercial 
Self-service  laundries,  dry  cleaning 
Cleaning,  dyeing  plants  except  rug 

Photographic  studios 
Beauty  shops 
Barber  shops 

Shoe  repair  & hat  cleaning 
Funeral  service  & crematories 
Pressing,  alteration,  garment  repair 
Pressing,  alteration,  garment  repair 

Miscellaneous  business  services 
Advertising 
Advertising  agencies 
Credit  reporting  i collection 
Duplicating,  mailing,  steno,  etc. 
Direct  mail  advertising 


Building  services 
Window  cleaning 
Disinfecting  & exterminating 
Miscellaneous  building  services 
Business  services,  N.E.C. 

Business  consulting  services 
Equipment  rental  & leasing 
Business  services,  N.E.C. 

Automobile  repqir,  services  & garages 
Automobile  parking 
Automobile  repair  shops 
Top  & body  repair  shops 
General  automobile  repair  shops 
Automobile  repair  shops,  N.E.C. 
Automobile  services,  except  repair 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 
Electrical  repair  shops 
Electrical  repair  shops 
Radio  & television  repair 
Reupholstery  & furniture  repair 
Miscellaneous  repair  shops 
Repair  shops,  N.E.C. 

Motion  pictures 

Picture  production  & distribution 
Motion  picture  distribution 
Motion  picture  theaters 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965 


2,230 

975 

370 

83 

368 

113 

540 

135 

21 

34 

34 

1,941+ 

131 

106 

206 

212+ 

175+ 

385 


306 

929 

240 

133 

412 

1,123 

116 

443+ 

128 

162 

67 

367 

277 

94 

27 

67 

16 

130 

106 

361 

D 

81 

256 


1966 


2,413 

1,046 

405 

48 

418 

134 

625 

96 

24 

79 


2,771 

128 

101 

274 

212+ 

179+ 

503 

D 

353 

1,078 

276 

168 

509 

1,131 

185 

419+ 

125 

149 

67 

403 

321 

108 

34 

74 

154 


362 

D 

249 


1967 


2,510 

1,108 

370 

63 

438 

159 

687 

77 


3,000 

108 

87 

247 

264+ 

224+ 

564 

D 

D 

333 

1,265 

323 

201 

505 

1,152 

165 

462+ 

143 

121 

71 

398 

316 

107 

26 

81 

17 

151 

D 

426 

D 

312 
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GROUP  K (Continued) 


Services  (Continued) 

Amusement  & recreation  services,  N.E.C. 
Producers,  orchestras,  entertainers 
Bowling  alleys  & billiard  parlors 
Other  amusement  & recreation  services 
Golf  clubs  & country  clubs 
Amusement  & recreation,  N.E.C. 

Medical  & other  health  services 
Offices  of  physicians  & surgeons 
Offices  of  dentists  & dental  surgeons 
Offices  of  osteopathic  physicians 
Hospitals 

Medical  & dental  laboratories 
Dental  laboratories 
Health  & allied  services,  N.E.C. 

Legal  services 
Educational  services 
Elementary  & secondary  schools 
Colleges  & universities 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 
Business  associations 
Professional  membership  organizations 
Labor  organizations 

Civic,  social,  fraternal  associations 
Religious  organizations 
Charitable  organizations 
Nonprofit  member  organizations,  N.E.C. 

Miscellaneous  services 
Engineering  & architectural  services 
Nonprofit  research  agencies 
Accounting,  auditing,  & bookkeeping 

Administrative  & auxiliary 


Number  of  Employees  i 

Mid-March  Pay  Period  ^ 


1965 

1966 

1967 

903 

887 

881 

137 

119 

73 

242 

289 

281 

303 

313 

386 

157 

163 

181 

88 

74 

86 

5,586 

6,078 

6,667 

713 

680 

788 

246 

269 

251 

148 

131 

133 

2,992 

3,158+ 

3,377+ 

104 

105 

108 

104 

105 

108 

686 

954 

1,254 

430 

436 

457 

1,394+ 

1 ,525+ 

1 ,695+ 

D 

D 

198 

D 

D 

1,111 

2,822 

3,183 

3,190 

275 

274 

320 

D 

108 

D 

298 

326 

412 

768 

779 

608 

574 

624 

627 

288 

430+ 

456+ 

176 

254 

210 

793 

876 

972 

308 

361 

363 

143 

134 

D 

297 

322 

402 

D 

D 

D 
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GROUP  L 


Counties;  Woodbury,  Plymouth,  Cherokee,  Ida,  Monona,  and  Crawford 

Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 

1965  1966  1967 


Agricultural  servicesj^  forestry*  fisheries 

141+ 

146+ 

166+ 

Agricultural  services,  hunting,  trapping 

106 

112 

113 

Animal  husbandry  services 

32 

33 

--- 

Mining 

8+ 

D 

17+ 

Contract  construction 

1,990 

2,246 

2,268 

General  contractors,  building 

395+ 

573+" 

D 

General  contractors,  except  buildings 

D 

D 

521 

Highway  & street  construction 

D 

— 

Heavy  construction,  N.E.C. 

208 

123 

432 

Special  trade  contractors 

911+ 

982 

925 

Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning 

248 

221 

246 

Electrical  work 

197 

204 

155 

Masonry,  stonework,  plastering 

83 

103 

93 

Carpentering  and  wood  flooring 

49 

37 

66 

Carpentering 

— 

28 

59 

Mi sc.  special  trade  contractors 

81 

105 

83 

Janufacturing 

7,522+ 

9,897 

10,003+ 

Food  & kindred  products 

3,452+ 

4,239+ 

3,639+ 

Meat  products 

1 ,627+ 

1 ,842+ 

1,636+ 

Meat  packing  plants 

D 

D 

D 

Dairy  products 

185+ 

246+ 

226+ 

Ice  cream  & frozen  desserts 

D 

D 

D 

Fluid  milk 

D 

D 

D 

Grain  mill  products 

180+ 

183+ 

240+ 

Prepared  feed  for  animals  & fowls 

180+ 

183+ 

240+ 

Bakery  products 

668 

659 

686 

Bread  & related  products 

D 

n 

D 

Biscuit,  crackers,  & pretzels 

D 

D 

D 

Confectionery  & related  products 

- _ _ 

D 

D 

Candy  & other  confectionery 

— 

D 

D 

, Beverage  industries 

125 

138 

145 

Bottled  & canned  soft  drinks 

125 

133 

145 

Miscellaneous  food  preparations 

183 

159 

288 

Soybean  oil  mills 

— 

— 

0 

Food  preparations,  N.E.C. 

— 

D 

D 
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GROUP  L (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 


Manufacturing  (Continued) 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Apparel  & related  products 

D 

D 

D 

Men's  & boys'  furnishings 

D 

D 

D 

Work  clothing 

D 

D 

D 

Printing  & publishing 

494 

606 

505 

Newspapers 

D 

D 

D 

Commercial  printing 

D 

D 

D 

Commercial  printing,  letterpress 

104 

120 

112 

Chemical  & allied  products 

226 

Basic  chemicals 

— 

— 

D 

Inorganic  chemicals,  N.E.C. 

— 

--- 

D 

Sto.ie,  clay  & glass  products 
Structural  clay  & glass  products 

123 

188 

159 

— 

D 

D 

Brick  & structural  clay  tile 

— 

D 

D 

Fabricated  metal  products 

228 

148 

162 

Fabricated  structural  metal  products 

179 

D 

D 

Fabricated  structural  steel 

120 

Primary  metal  industries 
Iron  & steel  foundries 
Gray  iron  foundries 


D 

D 

D 


D 

D 

D 


Machinery,  except  electrical 
Construction  & like  equipment 
Hoists*  cranes  & monorail 
Farm  machinery  & equipment 


969+  1,230+  1,138+ 

D D 

D — 

D 248  143+ 


Metalworking  machinery 
Metalworking  machinery,  N.E.C. 
Special  industry  machinery 
Special  industry  machinery,  N.E.C. 
Machinery,  except  electrical,  N.E.C. 


D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


Electrical  machinery 
Radio,  TV  receiving  equipment 
Radios  & TV  receiving  sets 


ODD 

ODD 

ODD 


Transportation  equipment 
Motor  vehicles  & equipment 
Truck  trailers 

Transportation  equipment,  N.E.C. 
Transportation  equipment,  N.E.C. 


D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


Miscellaneous  manufacturing 
Toys  & sporting  goods 
Sporting  & atnletic  goods,  N.E.C. 
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GROUP  L (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 
Hid«Harch  Pay  Period 


Transportation  & other  public  utilities 

1965 

3,385 

1966 

3,353 

1967 

3,426 

Local  passenger  transportation 

160 

173 

136 

Taxicabs 

121 

120 

— 

Trucking  & warehousing 

1,235 

1,191 

1,274 

Trucking,  local  & long  distance 

972+ 

918+ 

1 ,042+ 

Trucking  without  storage 

928+ 

882+ 

892+ 

Public  warehousing 

126 

118 

121 

Transportation  services 

D 

D 

D 

Stockyards 

D 

D 

D 

Communication 

676 

668 

699 

Telephone  communication 

D 

D 

D 

Radio  broadcasting  & television 

140 

142 

147 

Electric,  gas  & sanitary  service 

D 

102+ 

109+ 

Combination  companies  & systems 

D 

D 

D 

Electric  & other  services  combined 

D 

D 

D 

Wholesale  trade 

3,915 

4,039 

4,085 

Motor  vehicles  & automotive  equipment 

292 

309 

288 

Automobiles  & other  motor  vehicles 

102 

no 

Automotive  equipment 

190 

199 

189 

Drugs,  chemicals,  & allied  products 

90 

132 

124 

Groceries  & related  products 

390 

368 

370 

Fresh  fruits  & vegetables 

115 

116 

no 

Groceries  & related  products,  N.E.C. 

76 

75 

74 

Farm  products  - raw  materials 

673+ 

722 

786 

Electrical  goods 

181 

188 

19b 

Electrical  appliances,  TV  & radios 

104 

— 

Electrical  appliances  & equipment 

— 

101 

Hardware,  plumbing,  heating  equipment 

195 

214 

214 

Plumbing  & heating  equipment 

— 

104 

105 

Machinery,  equipment  & supplies 

508 

548 

567 

Commercial  ^ industrial  machinery 

348 

337 

377 

Professional  equipment  & supplies 

— 

73 

— 

Miscellaneous  wholesalers 

966 

1,064 

1,045 

Petroleum  bulk  stations  & terminals 

105 

105 

D 

Paper  & its  products 

111 

124 

128 

Lumber  & construction  materials 

126 

134 

142 

Wholesalers,  N.E.C. 

255 

305 

267 
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GROUP  L (Continued) 

Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1967 

Retail  trade 

9,592 

10,355 

11,019 

Building  materials  & farm  equipment 

793 

879 

913 

Lumber  & other  building  materials 

136 

209 

170 

Hardware  & farm  equipment 

423 

364+ 

428 

Hardware  stores 

57 

36 

43 

Farm  equipment  dealers 

198 

131 

153 

General  merchandise 

1,467 

1,671 

1,821 

Department  stores 

1,000 

1,231 

1,310 

Limited  price  variety  stores 

229 

211 

217 

Food 

1,445 

1,403 

1,507 

Grocery  stores 

884+ 

941+ 

999+ 

Automotive  dealers  & service  stations 

1,403 

1,507 

1,654 

New  & used  car  dealers 

457 

543 

435 

Tire,  battery,  & accessory  dealers 

95 

100 

109 

Gasoline  service  stations 

465 

539 

687 

Apparel  & accessories 

654 

597 

635 

Men's  & boys'  clothing  & furnishings 

127 

141 

147 

Women's  ready-to-wear  stores 

156 

164 

167 

Shoe  stores 

114 

114 

134 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

60+ 

56+ 

32+ 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

108 

119 

129 

Household  appliance  stores 

41 

35 

Eating  & drinking  places 

1,994 

2,153 

2,274 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

1,298 

1,489 

1,557 

Drug  stores  & proprietary  stores 

455 

509 

502 

Farm  & garden  supply  stores 

361 

438 

471 

Retail  stores,  N.E.C. 

106 

99 

106 

Administration  & auxiliary 

D 

D 

D 

Finance,  insurance,  & real  estate 

2,401 

2,509 

2,593 

banking 

621 

632 

642 

Commercial  & stock  savings  banks 

621 

632 

642 

Credit  agencies  other  than  banks 

298 

307 

309 

Personal  credit  institutions 

203 

208 

210 

Insurance  carriers 

514 

571 

652 

Life  insurance 

402 

457 

492 

Accident  & health  insurance 

— 

— 

D 

Insurance  agents,  brokers,  & service 

173 

176 

190 

Real  estate 

284 

287 

284 

Real  estate  operators 

193 

184 

191 

Agents,  brokers  & managers 

— 

— 

24 
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GROUP  L (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


Services 

1965 

7,286 

1966 

7,964 

1967 

8,104 

Hotels  & other  lodging  places 

389 

441 

455 

Hotels,  tourist  courts  & motels 

339 

361 

351 

Rooming  & boarding  houses 

— 

— 

104 

Personal  services 

757 

791 

781 

Laundries,  cleaning  & dyeing  plants 

316 

325 

337 

Power  laundries,  family  & commercial 

142 

146 

140 

Self-service  laundries,  dry  cleaning 

^ ^ 

D 

Cleaning,  dyeing  plants,  except  rug 

155 

157 

161 

Beauty  shops 

147 

169 

168 

Barber  shops 

41 

37 

28 

Funeral  services  & crematories 

43 

48 

42 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

328 

348 

295 

Business  services,  N.E.C. 

200 

227 

193 

Business  consulting  services 

— 

57 

68 

Business  services,  N.E.C, 

139 

140 

96 

Automobile  repair,  services  & garages 

288 

291 

279 

Automobile  repair  shops 

138 

143 

132 

Top  & body  repair  shops 

48 

— 

46 

General  automobile  repair  shops 

36 

42 

32 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

62 

D 

95 

Electrical  repair  shops 

24 

26 

29 

Miscellaneous  repair  shops 

— 

44 

54 

Repair  shops,  N.E.C. 

— 

— 

54 

Motion  pictures 

— 

148 

149 

Motion  picture  theaters 

--- 

D 

D 

Amusement  and  recreation  services,  N.E.C. 

201 

204 

202 

Bowling  alleys  & billiard  parlors 

— 

76 

87 

Other  amusement  & recreation  services 

97 

114 

101 

Amusement  & recreation,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Medical  & other  health  services 

3,094 

3,288 

3,292 

Offices  of  physicians  & surgeons 

263 

241 

243 

Offices  of  dentists  & dental  surgeons 

59 

62 

57 

Hospitals 

1 ,826+ 

1 ,852+ 

1 ,858+ 

Health  & allied  services,  N.E.C. 

337 

470 

501 

Legal  services 

131 

139 

49+ 

Educational  services 

463+ 

500+ 

561  + 

Elementary  & secondary  schools 

96+ 

100 

100 

Colleges  & universities 

D 

D 

D 

Schools  & educational  services,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 
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GROUP  L (Continued) 


Services  (Continued) 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 
Business  associations 
Labor  organizations 
Civic,  social,  fraternal  associations 
Religious  organizations 
Charitable  organizations 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid"March  Pay  PeriO( 


1965 


1966 


773 

847 

76 

78 

82 

80 

142 

141 

190 

232 

133 

148 

114 

118 

45 

44 

58 

67 

1967 


903 

72 

81 

151 

206 

148 

133 

47 

65 


Miscellaneous  services 
Engineering  & architectural  services 
Accounting,  auditing  & bookkeeping 


GROUP  M 

Counties:  Pottawattamie,  Harrison,  Shelby,  Audubon,  Cass,  Mills,  Fremont, 

. and  Page 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid"March  Pay  Period 

1965  1966  1967 


Aqri cultural  services,  forestry,  fisheries 

132+ 

130+ 

166+ 

Agricultural  services,  hunting,  trapping 

99+ 

123 

111 

Animal  husbandry  services 

39 

--- 

... 

Mining 

D 

D 

D 

Nonmetal  lie  minerals,  except  fuels 

D 

V 4*  VP* 

Crushed  & broken  stone 

— 

D 

— 

Contract  construction 

989 

1,325 

1 ,032 

General  contractors 

230 

398 

216 

Special  trade  contractors 

496 

627 

534 

Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning 

82 

111 

71 

Painting,  paper  hanging 

33 

29 

22 

Electrical  work 

44 

60 

51 

Masonry,  stonework,  plastering 

18 

37 

... 

Masonry  & other  stonework 

— 

D 

D 

Carpentering  & wood  flooring 

16 

18 

— 

Mi sc.  special  trade  contractors 

33 

... 

70 

Manufacturing 

3,860 

3,979 

4,419 

Food  & kindred  products 

1,333 

1,575 

1 ,409+ 

Meat  products 

D 

D 

D 

Meat  packing  plants 

D 

D 

D 

Sausages  & other  prepared  meats 

D 

D 

... 

Canned  & frozen  foods 

D 

D 

D 

Canned  specialties 

D 

D 

D 

Grain  mill  products 

D 

D 

D 

Prepared  feed  for  animals  & fowls 

D 

D 

D 

Lumber  & wood  products 

117 

112 

Sawmills  & planing  mills 

— 

104 

— 

Sawmills  & planing  mills 

— 

104 

— 

Furniture  & fixtures 

191 

232 

261 

Household  furniture 

D 

D 

D 

Printing  & publishing 

325 

214 

612 

Newspapers 

139 

109 

Printing  trades  services 

— 

— 

D 

Typesetting 

— 

— 

D 
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GROUP  M (Continued) 

Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


Manufacturing  (Continued) 

1965 

,1966 

19^ 

Primary  metal ; industries 

D 

D 

D 

Iron  & steel  foundries 

D 

D 

D 

Gray  iron  foundries 

D 

D 

D 

Fabricated  metal  products 

183 

187 

198 

Fabricated  structural  metal  products 

D 

D 

D 

Fabricated  structural  steel 

D 

D 

D 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

D 

D 

D 

Metalworking  machinery 

D 

D 

D 

Transportation  equipment 

D 

D 

D 

Motor  vehicles  & equipment 

D 

D 

D 

Truck  & bus  bodies 

D 

D 

D 

Transportation  & other  public  utilities 

1,887 

1,981 

2,084 

Local  passenger  transportation 

D 

D 

D 

Trucking  & warehousing 

552+ 

666+ 

734 

Trucking,  local  & long  distance 

342+ 

152+ 

107+ 

Trucking  v,' 1th out  storage 

38+ 

459+ 

495+ 

Communication 

115+ 

116+ 

121  + 

Telephone  communication 

D 

D 

D 

Electric,  gas  & sanitary  service 

D 

D 

D 

Gas  companies  & systems 

D 

D 

D 

Combination  companies  & systems 

D 

D 

D 

Electric  & other  services  combined 

D 

D 

D 

Wholesale  trade 

1,739 

1,895 

1,839 

Motor  vehicles  & automotive  equipment 

83 

107 

100 

Groceries  & related  products 

151 

no 

116 

Farm  products  - raw  materials 

180 

201 

157 

Miscellaneous  wholesalers 

586 

683 

617 

Petroleum  bulk  stations  & terminals 

158 

110+ 

168 

Wholesalers,  N.E.C. 

53 

48 

— 

Retail  trade 

8,086 

8,719 

8,876 

Building  materials  & farm  equipment 

838 

960 

1,024 

Luriiber  & other  building  materials 

— 

D 

76 

Hardware  & farm  equipment 

395 

417 

446 

Farm  equipment  dealers 

230 

326 

355 

General  merchandise 

807 

864 

957 

Department  stores 

D 

D 

D 

Mail  order  houses 

D 

D 

D 

Limited  price  variety  stores 

D 

D 

D 
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GROUP  M (Continued) 


Retail  trade  (Continued) 


Food 

Grocery  stores 

Automotive  dealers  & service  stations 
New  & used  car  dealers 
Gasoline  service  stations 

Apparel  & accessories 
Furniture  & home  furnishings 
Eating  & drinking  places 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

Drug  stores  & proprietary  stores 
Farm  & garden  supply  stores 
Retail  stores,  N.E.C. 

Administrative  & auxiliary 

Finance,  insurance,  & real  estate 

Banking 

Commercial  & stock  savings  banks 
Credit  agencies  other  than  banks 
Personal  credit  institutions 
Insurance  carriers 

Insurance  agents,  brokers  & service 
Real  estate 
Real  estate  operators 
Agents,  brokers  & managers 
Conlbined  real  estate,  insurance,  etc. 

Services 


Hotels  & other  lodging  places 
Hotels,  tourist  courts,  & motels 
Rooming  & boarding  houses 

Personal  services 

Laundries,  cleaning  & dyeing  plants 
Cleaning,  dyeing  plants,  except  rug 
Beauty  shops 
Barber  shops 

Miscellaneous  business  services 
Automobile  repair,  services  & garages 
Automobile  repair  shops 
Top  & body  repair  shops 
General  automobile  repair  shops 


Nunlber  of  Employees 
Mid^March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1,319 

1,290 

1,321 

896+ 

904+ 

930+ 

1,526 

1,538 

1,527 

490 

519 

492 

671 

592+ 

612+ 

338 

355 

351 

156 

167 

169 

1,530 

1,794 

1,725 

1,065 

1,209 

1,240 

142 

145 

184 

448 

580 

499 

42 

46 

44 

D 

D 

D 

1,438 

1,427 

1,509 

294 

304 

314 

D 

D 

D 

68 

76 

78 

... 

24 

29 

109 

— 

89 

116 

105 

125 

201 

183 

257 

116 

90 

154 

28 

27 

29 

39 

38 

28 

4,814 

4,936 

5,004 

291 

278 

122 

D 

D 

no 

D 

D 

— 

584 

621 

610 

190 

120 

99 

118 

no 

. — 

59 

93 

104 

18 

20 

14 

74 

67 

49 

111 

147 

132 

D 

73 

87 

26 

30 

... 

24 

34 

35 
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GROUP  M (Contintfed) 

Nuirtber  of  Employees 
Mid»March  Pa.v  Period 


Services  (Continued) 

1965 

1.966 

1967 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

54 

54 

59 

Amusement  & recreation  services,  N.E.C. 

152 

119 

133 

Medical  & other  health  services 

2,323 

2,276 

2,449 

Offices  of  physicians  & surgeons 

193+ 

31+ 

25+ 

Offices  of  dentists  & dental  surgeons 

30 

27 

26 

Hospitals 

974+ 

D 

D 

Health  & allied  services,  N.E.C. 

414 

666 

70 

47  75  70 

350  386  457 

70  51  53 

90  94  88 

73  69 
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Legal  services 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 
Civic,  social,  fraternal  associations 
Religious  organizations 
Miscellaneous  se^'vices 


\ 


GROUP  N 

Counties:  Montgomery,  Adair,  Adams,  Union,  Clarke,  Taylor,  Ringgold,  and  Decatur 


Agricultural  services,  forestry,  fisheries 
Mining 

Nonmetal  lie  minerals,  except  fuels 
Crushed  & broken  stone 

Contract  construction 

General  contractors,  buildings 
Heavy  construction,  N.E.C. 

Special  trade  contractors 

Manufacturing 

Apparel  & related  products 
Women's  undergarments 
Women's  & children's  underwear 
Printing  & publishing 
Commercial  printing 
Commercial  printing,  letterpress 

Electric  machinery 
Electrical  products,  N.E.C. 

Primary  batteries,  dry  & wet 
Transportation  equipment 
Motor  vehicles  & equipment 
Motor  vehicles  & parts 

Primary  metal  industries 
Nonferrous  foundries 
Nonferrous  castingi,  N.E.C. 

Transportation  & other  public  utilities 

Trucking  & warehousing 
Trucking,  local  & long  distance 
Trucking  without  storage 
Electric,  gas,  & sanitary  service 

Wholesale  trade 

Miscellaneous  wholesalers 
Petroleum  bulk  stations  & terminals 


1965 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 

) 1966 


1967 


7+ 

11+ 

19+ 

D 

D 

20+ 

D 

D 

— 

D 

D 

338+ 

478 

363 

39 

48+ 

49 

--- 

D 

D 

104 

121 

107+ 

313+ 

1 ,645+ 

1,858 

*** 

D 

D 

— 

D 

D 

--- 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

... 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

— 

D 

D 

— 

D 

D 

863 

703 

747 

112 

79+ 

127+ 

34+ 

43+ 

44+ 

34+ 

D 

D 

119 

101 

102 

668 

679 

674 

108 

no 

107 

D 

D 

... 
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GROUP  N (Continued) 


Retail  trade 

Building  materials  & farm  equipment 
Hardware  & farm  equipment 
Farm  equipment  dealers 
General  merchandise 

^ Food 

Grocery  stores 

Automotive  dealers  & service  stations 
Gasoline  service  stations 

Apparel  & accessories 
Eating  & drinking  places 
Miscellaneous  retail  stores 
Farm  & garden  supply  stores 

Finance,  insurance^  & real  estate 

Real  estate 
Real  estate  operators 

Services 

Hotels  & ether  lodging  places 
I Personal  services 

[ Automobile  repair,  services  & garages 

I Automobile  repair  shops 

I 

[ Medical  & other  health  services 

[ Educational  services 

I Colleges  & universities 

[ Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

[ Business  associations 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1967 

3,257 

3,315 

3,716 

287 

603 

381 

172 

187 

206 

48 

* 

D 

— 

47 

472 

489 

360 

167+ 

172+ 

114+ 

707 

778 

805 

345 

379 

323+ 

127 

126 

187 

474 

507 

565 

557 

649 

610 

56 

49 

65 

502 

D 

510 

501 

D 

1,362 

1,493 

1,701 

27 

27 

12 

106 

21 

20 

149 

162 

— 

— 

168 

209 

246 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

99 

100 

192+ 

... 

D 

] 


3 

] 

I 

I 

3 
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GROUP  0 
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Counties:  Wapello,  Mahaska,  Keokuk,  Lucas,  Monroe,  Jefferson,  Wayne,  Appanoose, 
Davis,  and  Van  Buren 
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Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

>967 

Agricultural  services,  forestry,  fisheries 

94+ 

164+ 

149+ 

Agricultural  services,  hunting,  trapping 

D 

26 

88 

Mi ni nq 

296+ 

250+ 

272+ 

Contract  construction 

896+ 

1,174+ 

1,211+ 

General  contractors,  buildings 

282 

347+ 

355+ 

General  contractors,  except  buildings 

— 

170 

Special  trade  contractors 

313 

348 

319 

Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning 

83 

60 

71 

Manufacturi ng 

9,521 

9,848 

11,473 

Food  & kindred  products 

168+ 

165+ 

177+ 

Meat  products 

D 

D 

D 

Meat  packing  plants 

D 

D 

D 

Dairy  products 

D 

D 

D 

Fluid  milk 

D 

D 

D 

Bakery  products 

D 

D 

D 

Bread  & related  products 

D 

D 

D 

Apparel  & related  products 
Men's  & boys'  separate  trousers 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

Work  clothing 

D 

D 

— 

Fabricated  textiles,  N-E.C. 
House  furnishings,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

— 

— 

D 

Lumber  & wood  products 

D 

D 

Millwork  & related  products 

— 

— 

D 

Prefabricated  wood  products 

— 

— 

D 

Wooden  containers 

D 

D 

Nailed  wooden  boxes  & shook 

— 

D 

D 

Leather  & leather  products 

D 

D 

D 

Leather  gloves  & mittens 

D 

D 

D 

Printing  & publishing 

116 

120 

115 

Rubber  & plastics  products,  N.E.C. 

— 

D 

D 

Miscellaneous  plastics  products 

— 

D 

D 

Primary  metal  industries 

D 

D 

D 

Iron  & steel  foundries 

D 

D 

D 

Gray  iron  foundries 

D 

D 

D 

Malleable  iron  foundries 

D 

D 

D 

Steel  rolling,  & finishing 
Steel  wire  drawing,  nails  & spikes 

— 

--- 

D 

— 

— 

D 

j 

3 


i 


j 

1 


J 

J 

J 
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GROUP  0 (Contincied) 


Manufacturing  (Continued) 

Fabricated  metal  products 
Fabricated  structural  metal  products 
Fabricated  structural  steel 
Metal  doors,  sash  & trim 
Valves  & pipe  fittings 

Stone,  clay,  & glass  products 

Machinery,  except  electrical 
Farm  machinery  & equipment 
Construction  & like  equipment 
Hoists,  cranes  & monorail  systems 

Special  industry  machinery 
Food  products  machinery 
General  industrial  machinery 
Mechanical  power  transmission  equipment 

Electrical  machinery 
Household  appliances 
Household  laundry  equipment 
Radio,  TV  receiving  equipment 

Transportation  equipment 
Transportation  equipment,  N.E.C. 

Transportation  equipment,  N.E.C. 

Motor  vehicles  & equipment 
Motor  vehicles  & parts 

Transportation  & other  public  utilities 

Trucking  & warehousing 
Trucking,  local  & long  distance 
Trucking  without  storage 

Communication 
Telephone  conmuni cation 

Electric,  gas  & sanitary  service 
Combination  companies  G systems 
Electric  & other  services  combined 

Wholesale  trade 


Groceries  & related  products 
Hardware,  plumbing,  heating  equipment 
Machinery,  equipment,  & supplies 

Farm  products  - raw  materials 
Miscellaneous  wholesalers 
Petroleum  bulk  stations  & terminals 


Nunlber  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 

1965  1966  1967 


D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

574+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


D 

D 

D 


1,442 

350+ 
81  + 
188+ 

148+ 

D 


1,495 

68 

118 


D 

331 

50 


D 

D 

D 


518+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 


D 

D 

D 


1,635 

323+ 
283+ 
271  + 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

1,550 

106 

120 

141 


55+ 

337 

98 


D 

D 

D 


585+ 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

1,653 

334+ 
46+ 
171  + 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

1,547 

122 

150 

58 

333 

55 


3 


3 


i 
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GROUP  0 (Continued) 

Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1967 

Retail  trade 

6,737 

6,982 

7,510 

Building  materials  & farm  equipment 

706 

735 

749 

Lumber  & other  building  materials 

82 

73 

79 

Hardware  & farm  equipmenl: 

203 

166 

165 

General  merchandise 

373 

504 

738 

Department  stores 

203 

179 

237 

Limited  price  variety  stores 

— 

183 

Food 

871 

872 

928 

Grocery  stores 

558+ 

468+ 

442+ 

Automotive  dealers  & service  stations 

1,223 

1,256 

1,323 

New  & used  car  dealers 

345 

216 

263 

Gasoline  service  stations 

432 

493 

503 

Apparel  & accessories 

431 

510 

531 

Women's  ready-to-wear  stores 

113 

101 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 

D 

D 

D 

Eating  & drinking  places 

1,040 

1,125 

1,115 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

914 

925 

983 

Drug  stores  and  proprietary  stores 

99 

121 

119 

Farm  & garden  supply  stores 

244 

212 

190 

Retail  stores,  N.E.C. 

53 

97 

95 

Administrative  & auxiliary 

D 

D 

D 

Finance,  insurance,  & real  estate 

1,118 

1,168 

1,213 

Banking 

127 

132 

135 

Commercial  & stock  savings  banks 

127 

132 

135 

Credit  agencies  other  than  banks 

85 

72 

72 

Personal  credit  institutions 

55 

50 

55 

Insurance  carriers 

... 

100 

m 

Life  insurance 

--- 

D 

Insurance  agents,  brokers  & service 

53 

68 

60 

Real  estate 

105 

104 

119 

Real  estate  operators 

62 

63 

77 

Servi ces 

4,213 

4,518 

4,812 

Hotels  & other  lodging  places 

187 

125 

90 

Hotels,  tourist  courts  & motels 

D 

21 

--- 

Personal  services 

389 

347 

546 

Laundries,  cleaning  & dyeing  plants 

— 

— 

80 

Beauty  shops 

75 

73 

71 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

32 

33 

Automobile  repair,  services,  & garages 

58 

35 

32 

Automobile  repair  shops 

58 

20 

32 

Amusement  & recreation  services,  N.E.C. 

51 

56 

— 
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GROUP  0 (Continued) 


Services  (Continued) 

Medical  & other  health  services 
Offices  of  physicians  & surgeons 
Offices  of  dentists  & dental  surgeons 
Hospitals 

Health  & allied  services,  N.E.C. 

legal  service- 
Educational  services 
Colleges  & universities 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 
Labor  organizations 
Civic,  social,  fraternal  associations 
Religious  organizations 
Miscellaneous  services 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965 


1,412 

96 

31 

D 

90+ 

47 

227+ 

D 

384 

101 

57 


1966 


1 ,504 
124 
20 
D 

95+ 

49 

251  + 
D 

422 

96 

52 

41 


1967 


1,596 

D 

33 

D 

285 

50- 

292+ 

D 

452 

63 

98 

50 

30 


I 


I 


I 


I 
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GROUP  P 


Counties:  Des  Moines,  Henry,  and  Lee 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1967 

Agricultural  services,  forestry,  fisheries 

59 

148 

62 

Agricultural  services,  hunting,  trapping 

29 

31  + 

26 

Mining 

68+ 

D 

D 

Contract  construction 

1,212 

1,541 

1,450 

General  contractors,  buildings 

296+ 

355+ 

356 

General  contractors,  except  buildings 

160 

142 

174 

Special  trade  contractors 

623 

869 

814 

Plumbing,  heating,  air  conditioning 
Carpentering  & wood  flooring 

203 

255 

250 

64 

30 

82 

Carpentering 

59 

24 

28 

Misc.  special  trade  contractors 

— 

— 

33 

Manufacturing 

14,488 

17,419 

19,404 

Ordnance 

D 

D 

D 

Food  & kindred  products 

1,209 

1,122 

1,174 

Meat  products 

D 

— 

. — 

Poultry  & small  game  packing,  whsle 

D 

— 

— 

Grain  mill  products 

D 

D 

D 

Flour  & other  grain  mill  products 

D 

D 

D 

Wet  corn  milling 

D 

D 

D 

Bakery  products 

D 

D 

248 

Bread  & related  products 

— 

D 

D 

Biscuit,  crackers  & pretzels 

D 

D 

D 

Lumber  & wood  products 

D 

D 

D 

Miscellaneous  wood  products 

D 

D 

D 

Wood  products,  N.E.C. 

D 

D 

D 

Furniture  & fixtures 

D 

D 

D 

Household  furniture 

D 

D 

D 

Mattresses  & bedsprings 

D 

D 

D 

Office  furniture 

D 

D 

D 

Wood  furniture 

D 

D 

D 

Paper  & allied  products 

445 

497 

507 

Paperboard  mills 

— 

— 

D 

Paper  & paperboard  products 

D 

D 

D 

Paper  coating  & glazing 

D 

D 

D 

Paperboard  containers  & boxes 

D 

D 

D 

Corrugated  & solid  fiber  boxes 

D 

D 

D 
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GROUP  P (Continued) 


Number  of  Employees 
Mld^March  Pay  Period 


Manufacturing  (Continued) 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Printing  & publishing 

115 

245 

260 

Miscellaneous  publishing 

— 

D 

D 

Commercial  printing 

D 

D 

— 

Chemicals  & allied  products 

885 

925 

870 

Basic  chemicals 

D 

D 

D 

Inorganic  chemicals,  N*E*C* 

D 

D 

D 

Cleaning  & toilet  goods 

D 

D 

... 

Soap  & other  detergents 

D 

— 

... 

Paints,  varnishes  & allied  products 

D 

D 

D 

Rubber  & plastics  products,  N*E*C* 

D 

D 

D 

Miscellaneous  plastics  products 

D 

D 

D 

Stone,  clay,  & glass  products 

188 

183 

188 

Concrete,  gypsum  & plaster  products 

188 

0 

— 

Gypsum  products 

D 

D 

... 

Primary  metal  industries 

275+ 

322+ 

319+ 

Steel  rolling  and  finishing 

D 

D 

D 

Electrometallurgical  products 

D 

D 

D 

Steel  wire  drawing,  nails  & spikes 

D 

D 

• 

Iron  & steel  foundries 

D 

D 

D 

Gray  iron  foundries 

D 

D 

D 

Steel  foundries 

D 

D 

D 

Fabricated  metal  products 

117 

127+ 

134+ 

Fabricated  wire  products 

117 

127+ 

134+ 

Fabricated  plate  work  (boiler  shops) 

D 

D 

D 

Machinery,  except  electrical 
Construction  & like  equipment 

150+ 

153+ 

180+ 

D 

D 

D 

Construction  machinery  & equipment 

D 

D 

D 

Industrial  trucks  & tractors 

— 

— 

D 

Electrical  machinery 

2,606 

3,631 

4,036 

Electric  distribution  products 

D 

D 

D 

Switchgear  & switchboard  apparatus 

D 

D 

D 

Electronic  components 

D 

D 

D 

Electron  tubes,  receiving  type 

D 

D 

D 

Electron  components,  N*EX* 

D 

D 

D 

Electrical  products,  N*E*C* 

D 

D 

D 

Engine  electrical  equipment 

D 

D 

D 

Transportation  equipment 

D 

D 

D 

Transportation  equipment,  N*EX* 

D 

D 

D 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

101  + 

D 

D 

Office  supplies 

D 

D 

D 

Pens  & mechanical  pencils 

D 

D 

D 

Administrative  & auxiliary 

D 

D 

D 
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GROUP  P (Continued) 


\ 


Transportation  & other  public  utilities 

Trucking  & warehousing 
Trucking,  local  & long  distance 
Trucking  without  storage 

Communication 
Telephone  communication 
Electric,  gas  & sanitary  service 
Electric  companies  & systems 

Wholesale  trade 


Drugs,  chemicals  & allied  products 
Chemicals  & allied  products,  N.E.C. 
Groceries  & related  products 

Machinery,  equipment  & supplies 
Miscellaneous  wholesalers 
Petroleum  bulk  stations  & terminals 

Retail  trade 


Building  materials  & farm  equipment 
Hardware  & farm  equipment 
Farm  equipment  dealers 

General  merchandise 
Department  stores 
Limited  price  variety  stores 
Mail  order  houses 
General  merchandise  stores,  N.E.C. 

Food 

Grocery  stores 

Automotive  dealers  & service  stations 
New  & used  car  dealers 
Gasoline  service  stations 

Apparel  & accessories 
Women's  ready-to-wear  stores 
Shoe  stores 

Furniture  & home  furnishings 
Furniture  & home  furnishings 
Furniture  stores 

Eating  & drinking  places 
Miscellaneous  retail  stores 
Drug  stores  & proprietary  stores 
Retail  stores,  N.E.C. 

Farm  & garden  supply  stores 
Administrative  & auxiliary 


Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


1965 

1966 

1967 

1,066 

1,134 

1,430 

404 

447 

854 

103+ 

114+ 

137+ 

350+ 

374+ 

397 

121  + 

122+ 

142+ 

D 

r 

D 

D 

209 

239 

D 

D 

D 

1,215 

1,163 

1,257 

167 

165 

186 

n 

70 

M W » 

V 

74 

77 

59 

352 

360 

315 

60 

38 

— 

5,221 

5,907 

6,454 

406 

358+ 

474 

196 

185 

220 

— 

67 

— 

931 

1,142 

1 ,231 

276 

326 

231  + 

118+ 

263 

123 

n 

99+ 

409 

U 

385 

924 

968 

1,152 

864 

906 

954 

957 

926 

966 

484 

450 

482 

380 

383 

325 

150+ 

261 

158+ 

84 

81 

... 

43 

36 

... 

231 

259 

255 

126 

46 

144 

26 

— 

— 

804 

978 

1,074 

629 

698 

740 

75 

80 

85 

59 

64 

80 

120 

135 

232 

... 

0 

D 
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GROUP  P (Continued) 

Number  of  Employees 
Mid-March  Pay  Period 


Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

1965 

836 

1966 

836 

1967 

906 

Banking 

291 

316 

330 

Commercial  & stock  savings  banks 

291 

316 

330 

Credit  agencies  other  than  banks 

86 

94 

115 

Personal  credit  institutions 

— 

— 

75 

Insurance  carriers 

51 

43 

36 

Insurance  agents,  brokers  & service 

119 

no 

115 

Real  estate 

169 

150 

184 

Real  estate  operators 

106 

94 

115 

Services 

4,227 

4,368 

4,702 

Hotels  & other  lodging  places 

279 

337 

432 

Hotels,  tourist  courts  & motels 

178+ 

225 

285+ 

Personal  services 

418 

426 

368 

Laundries,  cleaning  & dyeing  plants 

213 

106 

99 

Beauty  shops 

98 

97 

105 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

350 

254+ 

208+ 

Advertising 

D 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous  advertising 

D 

— 

— 

Duplicating,  mailing,  stenographic,  etc. 

— 

D 

D 

Direct  mail  advertising 

— 

D 

D 

Business  services,  N.E.C. 

52 

59 

9'i 

Automobile  repair,  services  & garages 

14+ 

93 

22 

Automobile  repair  shops 

D 

D 

D 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

43 

43 

37 

Amusement  & recreation  services,  N.E.C. 

160 

187 

155 

Other  amusement  & recreation  services 

52 

— 

50 

Medical  & other  health  services 

1,711 

1,838 

2,028 

Offices  of  physicians  & surgeons 

135 

161 

168 

Offices  of  dentists  & dental  surgeons 

64 

66 

64 

Hospitals 

1,242 

1,291 

1,433 

Health  & allied  services,  N.E.C. 

151 

101 

151 

Legal  services 

94 

104 

113 

Educational  services 

129+ 

141 

152 

Elementary  & secondary  schools 

81 

86 

96 

Colleges  & universities 

D 

m 

D 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

509 

515 

594 

Labor  organizations 

49 

60 

51 

Civic,  social,  fraternal  associations 

212 

185 

191 

Religious  organizations 

109 

113 

132 

Miscellaneous  services 

45 

— 

51 
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PREFACE 


Education  for  employment  has  recently  hecome  recognized  hy  most  school 
administrators  as  an  essential  function  of  a total  curriculum  in  a 
school  system.  Our  American  way  of  life  is  founded  on  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual  and  his  ability  to  contribute  to  the  economy 
that  sustains  it. 

Technical  and  scientific  developments  have  increased  at  a prodigious 
rate  and  have  caused  unprecedented  demands  for  new  knowledge,  techniques, 
and  skills  in  the  industrial  field.  More  courses  of  the  preparatory  and 
supplementary  type  will  be  needed  to  meet  these  demands  and  also  to  pre- 
pare youth  for  entering  enrploynient  and  progressing  in  their  Job. 

Most  youth  in  Illinois,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  nation,  do  not  continue 
formal  full-time  education  beyond  hi^  school.  On  the  average  seven 
out  of  every  ten  students  now  in  hi^  school  have  need  of  some  type  of 
vocational  education  during  their  hi^  school*  years. 

The  pxirpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  provide  information  and  to  assist 
local  school  administrators,  school  boards  and  other  educators  who  are 
concerned  with  the  development  of  new  programs  or  with  the  expansion  of 
present  programs  in  trades  and  industries.  This  bulletin  outlines  the 
minimum  requirements  in  accord  with  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
and  the  Illinois  State  Plan  for  vocational  education.  The  programs 
described  in  this  guide  apply  equally  in  either  the  comprehensive  hi^ 
school,  centralized  facility  serving  several  hi^  schools,  area  vocational 
schools,  and  post- secondary  schools. 

This  publication  supercedes  Series  B - Bulletin  No.  173^  Jiily  i960  — 
Essentials  and  Requirements  of  £ Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial  Program. 
This  bu3J.etin  should  be  of  assistance  to  school  superintendents.  Junior 
college  deans,  supervisors  of  trade  and  industrial  education,  school 
board  members  and  others  interested  in  establishing  trade  and  Industrial 
education  programs. 

School  personnel  responsible  for  the  administration  of  reimbursable 
secondary,  post-secondary  and  adult  education  programs  in  a public  school 
may  obtain  additional  information  and  further  assistance  regarding  the 
Trade  and  Industrial  program  and  the  requirements  as  set  forth  in  this 
guide  by  directing  their  inquiry  to  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Service,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Division,  405  Centennial 
Building,  S[pringfield,  Illinois  62706. 


Eurus  Stoltz,  Chief 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
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SECTION  I 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Sdacatlon 

The  philosophy  of  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Service  supports 
the  Idea  that  liberal  or  general  educatlcn  and  vocational  education  are 
both  essential  and  cong^atlble,  with  reapect  to  the  problem  of  preparing 
individuals  for  living  and  for  earning  a living.  Vocational  education 
Is  not  a course  unto  Itself ^ rather  It  Is  an  integral  part  of  a total 
educational  enterprise.  It  does  not  supplant  liberal  education^  It 
supplements  it*  It  might  be  likened  io'lwD^tmllar  but  different 
mterlals  inseparably  woven  Into  the  educational , fabric  of  each  Indl- 
vldxaal;  (1)  that  pa3^  of  a person's  development  'tdilch  looks  first  of 
all  to  his  life  as  a responsible  citizen ^ and  (2)  that  part  which,  looks 
to  the  person's  specialization.  Each  aspect,  seeking  to  cong^liment  the 
other.  An  educational  program  'tdilch  recognizes  value ' in  both  liberal 
and  vocational  education  Is  most  desirable  for  the  attainment  of  futxire 
goals  for  the  majority  of  all  youth  and  adults. 

'pi  4 

Such  a program  would  provide  an  a^ropflate  educational  foundation  for 
■individuals  entering  and  progressing  in  trade  and  indxistrlal  occupations. 

■ It  . Is  expected  that  a background  for  this  preparation  would  Include  n^e- 
q.uate  basic  sclence>  mathematics,  and  technical  Information  In  the 
-particular  occtg>atlonal  pursuit  to  qualify  graduates  to  enter  emplo^ent 
or  fuirther  formal  edxicatlon  In  vocational  technical  Institutes^  or  insti- 
tutes of  higher  leaming>  and  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  skills 
• and  knowledges  fsrom  job  esq^erlences. 

It  Is . absurd  to  think  it  is  possible  to  pin^vide  the  student  with  a 
curriculum  that  in>uld  eqiulp  him  with  all  the  necessary  skills  and  techni- 
cal Imowledges  that  he  will  need  in  the  future.  It  Is  Recognized  also 
that  vocational  education  does  not  delimit  training  to  skills  alone.  It 
includes  those  habits^  attitudes^  technical  knowledges^  safety>  job 
judgment  and  understandings  \dilch  contribute  to  the  success  of  a worker  j 

on  the  job.  With  the  proper  foundation  now  through  vocational  and  general  ^ 

education^  augmented  with  supplementary  training  programs  as  needed^  he 
should  be  able  to  work  and  progress  successfully  in  a changing  society.  i 

Some  specific  responsibilities  and  services  provided  by  Trade  and  I 

Industrial  Education  are:  I 

] 

1.  Assistance  and  leadership  to  school  administrators ^ local  | 

T & I supervisors^  and  teachers  in  planning,  organizing  i 

and  developing  functional  and  adequate  educational  pro-  ! 

grams  for  In-school  and  out-of-school  you*^  and  adults  in  \ 

accordance  with  local  needs.  i 

2.  Assistance  to  T & I supervisors  and  teachers  in  iog^rovlng  I 

instruction  In  the  different  trade  and  Industrial  occu-  | 

patlons.  I 


3.  Conduct  training  programs  for  the  development  of  super- 
visory personnel  in  industry. 

ii*.  Assistance  to  both  local  and  state  eniployer  and  eniployee 
organizations  and  other  interested  groups  and  agencies, 
to  establish  appropriate  training  programs  for  apprentices 
and  other  persons  who  are  employed  or  preparing  for  eniploy- 
raent  in  trade  or  industrial  occupations. 

5.  Coimsel  with  educational  groups,  administrators,  T & I 
supervisors  and  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
the  development  of  the  vocational- industrial  education 
program. 

6.  Assist  T & I teachers  to  improve  their  teaching  methods 
and  efficiency  tlirough  personal  conferences. 

7*  Determine  \diether  or  not  local  T & I vocational  programs 
are  conducted  in  conformance  with  State  plan  provisions 
for  teacher  qualifications,  equipment,  facilities,  and 
time  schedule. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Defined 


The  purpose  of  trade  and  industrial  education  is  to  develop  occupational 
skills  and  job  attitudes,  teach  safe  work  practices,  and  provide  related 
and  technical  information  to  those  preparing  to  enter  employment  in  an 
occupation  or  to  extend  and  ipdate  the  skills  of  those  already  employed 
in  order  that  they  achieve  stability  or  advancement  in  employment. 

Such  an  occupation  shall  include  (a)  any  industrial  craft,  skilled  trade, 
or  semi-skilled  occupation  ^ich  directly  f^^nctions  in  the  designing, 
producing,  processing,  fabricating,  testing,  modifying,  assembling, 
maintaining,  servicing  or  repairixig  of  any  manufactured  product  or 
commodity,  or  (b)  any  other  occupations,  including  a service  occupation 
which  is  not  covered  in  (a)  above,  but  \di?ch  is  usually  considered  to 
be  trade  or  industrial  in  nature. 

Persons  to  be  Served 


Vocational  trade  and  industrial  education  is  designed  for  persons  16 
years  of  age  or  older  who  are  preparing  to  enter  a trade  or  occupation 
and  those  over  I6  years  of  age  ^rtio  have  already  entered  upon  employment. 

All  secondary  and  post- secondary  students  receiving  vocational  instruc- 
tion in  trade  and  industrial  preparatory  classes  ^mder  the  State  Flan 
shall  have  an  occupational  objective  \diich  is  a matter  of  record. 

1.  Secondary  programs 

Persons  attending  high  school. 
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2.  Post-seconaary  programs 

Persons  ^o  have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  are 
available  for  full-time  study  in  preparation  for  enter- 
ing employment. 

3*  Adult  program 

Trade  and  industrial  programs  for  adults  shall  he  made 
available  to  such  groups  as:  post-secondary  students, 

journeyman,  and  other  industrial  workers;  apprentices 
and  other  learners;  industrial  sv^ervisors  and  super- 
visory personnel  representing  both  management  and  labor. 

Classes  for  adults  shall  consist  of  a suf^^icient  n\miber 
of  hours  to  proviC  - organized  instruction  in  a specific 
subject  matter  area. 

(a)  Preparatory  — Persons  who  want  to  learn  new 
skills  or  a new  trade  ox*  to  change  occupations 
i;qpon  com|>letion  of  the  instruction. 

(b)  Supplementary  — Persons  who  have  already  entered 
employment  ai:d  who  desire  or  need  training  or  re- 
training to  .update  their  occupational  skills  and 
knowledge  in  order  to  achieve  stability  or  advance- 
ment in  enployment  or  self-enployment. 

4.  Programs  for  youth  with  special  needs 

Sipecial  programs  in  trade  and  industrial  education  may  be 
organized  for  persons  vho  have  academic,  socio-economic, 
or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in 
the  regular  vocational  education  programs. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  for  selected 
students  with  special  needs  a means  whereby  they  may  learn 
some  occupational  skills  in  accordance  with  their  capabili- 
ties, and  thereby  become  employable  upon  leaving  school. 

Programs  for  youth  with  special  needs  may  be  operated  in 
several  vays*  They  could  operate  all  day  for  a special 
grovp  with  half  of  the  day  or  less  given  to  manipulative 
skills  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  given  to  related 
subjects,  remedial  reading,  mathematics,  communications, 
etc.  Regardless  of  the  plan,  if  the  class  has  specific 
vocational  objectives  and  is  oriented  towards  employment, 
it  could  be  eligible  for  reimbursement  from  vocational 
education  funds. 

Selection  of  Students  with  Special  Reeds 


M&ny  students  make  poor  adjustments  while  in  school  and  then  drop  oUt 
or  leave  high  school  without  acgjuiring  any  salable  skill.  Primarily, 
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the  cai;u3e  for  this  falls  into  three  basic  categories:  social^  economic 

and  academic.  Usually  a congplex  of  these  conditions  causes  the  un- 
adjusted and  disoriented  student  to  become  a dropout  or  identified  as 
a potential  dropout; 

Individuals  \riXl  be  selected  for  instruction  In  classes  for  persons 
irith  special  needs  if  such  individuals  have  academic^  socio-economic 
or  other  handicaps  that  have  prevented  or  would  prevent  them  from 
succeeding  in  a regular  vocational  education  program,  and  therefore, 
require  instruction  \^ich  is  especially  designed  to  enable  such  indi- 
viduals to  develop  congpetencles  adequate  for  employment  in  a recognized 
occupation. 

Organization  and  Content  of  Instruction 

Trade  and  industrial  education  shall  be  organized  so  as  to  provide 
instruction  in  any  subject  vhich  is  necessary  to  develop  the  mani- 
pulative skills,  technical  knowledge,  and  related  information.  In- 
cluding job  attitudes,  safety  practices  and  trade  judgment  necessary 
for  employment  in  a trade  and  industrial  occupation. 

The  program  of  instiuctlon  'fill  be  based  on  a consideration  of  the 
skills  and  knowledge  required  in  the  occupation  for  \diich  the  instruc- 
tion is  being  provided  and  will  include  a planned  logical  sequence  of 
those  essentials  of  education  and/or  experience  deemed  necessary  for 
the  Individual  to  meet  his  occ\q)atlonal  objective. 

Soundness  and  Quality  of  Instruction 

The  program  of  instruction  will  be  developed  and  conducted  in  con- 
sultation with  Interested  enployers  and  other  individuals  or  gro\q>s 
of  Individuals  having  skills  in  and  substantive  knowledge  of  the  trade 
or  occupation  in  which  Instruction  is  being  given. 

The  program  of  instruction  will  include  the  most  up-to-date  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  for  conpetencles  required  in  the  trade  or  occu- 
pational pursuit  in  \dilch  the  Individual  is  being  prepared,  upgraded, 
or  ipdated.  The  instructional  content  \riLll  be  constantly  revised  In 
order  to  keep  It  functional.  The  technical  and  specific  related  infor- 
mation given  should  be  correlated  and  kept  closely  related  to  the  work 
being  done  in  the  shop  laboratory  or  on  the  job.  The  course  of  study 
should . include  all  of  the  processes  of  the  trade  or  occupation. 

The  program  of  instruction  will  also  be  sufficiently  extensive  in 
duration  and  Intensive  \riLthin  a scheduled  unit  of  time  to  enable  the 
students  to  develop  conpetencies  necessary  to  fit  them  for  employment 
in  the  occupation  or  to  upgrade  or  update  their  occupational  skills 
and  knowledge  In  order  that  they  achieve  stability  or  advancement  in 
employment. 

Schools  Eligible  for  Reimbursement 

Any  recognized  public  secondary  school  or  junior  or  community  college 
may  be  approved  to  organize  a vocational  trade  and  industrial  education 
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program  and  be  eligible  for  reimbursement  provided  the  school  meets 
the  reg,uirements  of  the  State  Flan. 

Reimbursement  will  be  made  to  approved  programs  of  vocational  education 
conducted  in  schools  under  public  supervision  and  control  and  culmi- 
nating in  less  than  a baccalaureate  degree.  Payments  will  be  made  to: 

Those  public  secondary  schools  and  jimior  colleges  that 
are  recognized  by  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
public  Instruction. 

Claim  fo3:mis  for  req]uesting  reimbursement  will  be  sent  to  the  schools 
near  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Instructional  Equipment  and  Durable  Teaching  Aids 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  may  use  surplus  monies  to 
reiniburse  up  to  50^  on  purchases  of  any  new  instructional  e(iuipment 
and  durable  teaching  aids  necessary  for  a pro^am  and  costing  less 
than  $100  per  unit. 

Reimbursable  Instruction 


To  be  eligible  for  reimbursement,  all  classes  must  be  approved  and 
supervised  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Approval  must 
be  given  not  only  for  the  subject  area  being  taught,  but  for  the  stu- 
dents, the  instructors,  the  instructional  content,  and  the  facilities. 

Reimbursement  on  salaries  of  approved  secondary  and  post -secondary 
teachers  is  based  on  that  fractional  part  of  the  school  day  that  the 
teacher  devotes  to  approved  vocational  trade  or  industrial  classes 
including  periods  assigned  to: 

fl)  preparation  of  vocational  instruction. 

(2)  conference  periods  with  vocational  students. 

(3)  supervision  of  vocational  students. 

Salaries  of  approved  teachers  of  supplemental  and/or  preparatory 
courses  for  adults  are  reimbursed  on  the  percent  of  time  devoted  to 
instruction.  The  late  of  reimbursement  for  instruction  and  approved 
travel  for  approved  adult  classes  will  be  determined  by  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Educaticn. 

Application  for  reimbursement  shall  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  Notarized  application  for  reimbursement  shall  be  made  by  the 
public  educational  institution  conducting  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. These  forms  will  be  mailed  to  the  school  from  the  state  office 
near  the  close  of  school.  The  application  for  reimbursement  will 
include  (a)  salary  of  teachers,  (b)  length  of  courses,  (c)  class 
schedules,  (d)  travel  costs,  (e)  names  of  personnel,  and  (f)  other 
information  needed  for  determining  the  reimbursement  due  the  school 
from  vocational  education  funds. 
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Claims  for  reimbursement,  from  local  boards  are  reviewed  by  the  state 
supervisor  in  \rtiose  territory  the  school  is  located*  Kie  supervisor 
checks  such  claims  with  information  \dilch  he  secured  \dien  visiting 
the  local  program  and  with  all  other  records  and  organization  reports 
In  the  State  Office*  Following  approval  by  the  supervisor,  the  claim 
is  recommended  to  the  Chief  for  reimbursement  and  subseg,uently  sub* 
mitted  for  processing  and  determining  the  reimbursement  due  the  school. 

Approved  Travel 

Travel  expenses  of  approved  trade  and  industrial  teachers,  coordinators 
and  supervisors  will  be  reimbursed  on  the  total  amount  of  actxial  ex* 
penditures  paid  by  a local  school  necessary  to  effectively  carry  out 
the  program  of  vocational  education.  Mileage  shall  be  reported  as 
that  actually  paid  by  a school  and  reimbursement  shall  not  exceed 
eight  cents  (8^)  per  mile  or  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  by 
train  or  bus.  lodging  (not  to  exceed  $8.00  per  ni^t)  and  trans- 
portation will  be  reimbursed  for  meetings  called  by  the  State  Office 
and  approved  by  the  State  Director  and  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Vocational  Association. 

Travel  and  lodging  claim  is  to  be  reported  on  Fom  T&I-38  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  These  forms  will  be  sent  to  the  school  about 
three  weeks  before  the  close  of  school. 

t ^ 

Vocational  Advisory  Councils 

Vocational  trade  and  industrial  education  programs  must  be  organized 
and  conducted  with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  representative  groups. 
When  interested  and  qualified  lawmen  participate  in  the  planning  of 
programs  in  accordance  .with  current  employment  trends,  desirable 
benefits  accrue  to  the  students  and  future  en^loyers* 

A vocational  advisory  council  representing  Joint  labor*management 
interests  in  the  community  can  usually  enlist  maximum  support  and 
cooperation  of  industry.  The  efficiency  ..of  labor,  management,  and 
education  as  an  educational  team,  is  in  a large  measure  responsible 
for  successful  programs  of  trade  and  industrial  education. 

An  advisory  council  provides  a two-way  system  of  communication  between 
the  sdiool  and  the  community.  A vocational  advisory  council  has  no 
administrative  or  legislative  authority.  The  name  itself  signifies 
its  function,  \diich  is  to  give  advice  only. 

There  are  three  types  of  advisory  councils: 

(1^  General  Advisory  CJouncil 

(2)  Craft  Advisory  Council 

(3)  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee* 

A general  advisory  council,  confining  its  activity  to  trade  and  indus- 
trial education,  may  serve  all  the  schools  in  the  system  or  a specific 
school  with  the  school  system.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  council 
is  to  advise  school  administrators  regarding  the  scope  of  training 
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needed  in  various  trade  and  industrial  occt^ations  and  assist  in 
estalslishing  general  policies  and  coordinating  the  trade  “and  indus- 
trial program  in  the  school  system. 

She  purpose  of  a craft  .advisory  coxincil  is  to  advise  local  school 
personnel  regarding  trade  and  industrial  instructional  programs  for 
a specific  trade  or  occupation.  Some  specific  functions  are: 

1.  Identify  training  needs  and  assist  in  the  coordination 
of  the-  training  program. 

2.  Itemize  specific  skills  and  related  and  technical  infor- 
mation to  he  taught. 

3*  Recommend  coiqpetent  tradesmen  as  prospective  teachers 
for  the  adult  classes. 

4.  Provide  assistance  to  teachers. 

5*  Assist  in  planning  a course  of  study. 

6.  Recommend  time  and  length  of  instruction. 

7*  Assist  in  the  placement  of  qualified  graduates. 

6.  Build  respect  and  prestige  for  the  school  through  a 
good  public  relations  program. 

9.  Evaluate  the  program  of  instruction. 

®he  role  of  t'ie  local  Joint  apprenticeship  committee  is  to  develop 
and  conduct  an  effective  apprentice  program.  Joint  apprenticeship 
committees  are  usually  organized  hy  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training^  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Iflien  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a Joint  apprenticeship  committee,  the 
committee  performs  the  following  administrative  functions: 

1.  Develops  suitable  training  standards  for  the  craft. 

2.  Reviews  applications  and  selects  apprentices. 

3.  Prepares  apprentice  training  agreements. 

4.  Registers  apprentices  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training. 

5.  Supervises  on-the-job  training  of  apprentices. 

When  serving  as  an  advisory  council  to  the  school,  the  joint 
apprenticeship  committee  performs  the  following  advisory  functions 
in  connection  with  related  instruction  for  apprentices: 

1.  Assists  school  administrators  in  determining  related 
instruction  to  be  taught. 

2.  Advises  school  administrators  regarding  instructional 
materials  to  be  used. 

3.  RecoMoends  skilled  craftsmen  as  prospective  teachers. 

School  administrators  will  find  the  following  publications  of  value 
in  the  organization  and  fiinctioning  of  vocational  advisory  councils: 

1.  Organization  and  Effective  Use  of  Advisory  Committees, 

U.sT  Office  of  Education,  No.  U4009^  Washington,  D.C. 

2.  Vocational  Advisory  Ctommittees,  American  Vocational 
Association,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Student  Selectlorij  Counseling,  Placement  arid  FoUov-up 

It  Is  in£>eratlve  that  students  entering  a vocational  trade  and 
Industrial  education  psrogram  have  the  necessary  general  education  to 
profit  from  the  Instruction  idilch  Is  to  prepare  them  to  enter  employ- 
ment In  the  trade  or  occupation  for  \dilch  the  t3ralnlng  Is  given. 
Vocational  education  Is  most  effective  ^en  It  Is  preceded,  accompa- 
nied and  followed  hy  vocational  guidance.  Vhen  youths  are  provided 
with  continuous,  adequate  guidance  services,  they  are  assisted  to 
make  known  their  occupational  Interests,  abilities  and  aptitudes, 
and  to  prepare  occiq^atlonal  plans. 

An  efficient  system  of  student  selection  Is  a combination  of  effective 
recruitment  practices,  apparoprlate  selection  techniques,  and  realistic 
vocational  counseling  at  the  time  of  admittance.  Students  should  he 
selected  for  a ^eclflc  program,  with  the  selection  process  based 
v^on  the  abilities,  interest,  and  aptitudes  required  for  the  program 
and  v^on  the  Intention  of  the  student  to  gain  enployooent  in  the 
selected  trade  or  occiq^tlon,  all  of  idilch  Is  a matter  of  record. 

Student  placement  Is  the  organized  effort  of  the  school  to  provide  Job 
placement  for  Its  gradxiates  or  for  those  \Hio  leave  school.  It  in- 
volves the  referring  of  youth  to  employment  opportunities  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  interest,  aptitude,  ability  and  ^111.  It  may 
also  asslstthe  student  to  adjust  to  his  new  environment  \diether  It 
Is  on  the  Job  or  In  school. 

Schools  conducting  a placement  service  will  become  involved  in  such 
activities  as: 

1.  Fxibllclzing  the  number  of  students  available  for 
employment  and  the  occupations  for  \dilch  they  are 
qualified  to  enter. 

2.  Establishing  cooperative  working  relationship  with 
the  Illinois  Employment  Service. 

3*  Contacting  prospective  employers  and  discussing  require- 
ments of  Job  opportunities. 

h*  Selecting  and  notifying  students  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

5*  Offering  assistance  to  the  student,  If  needed.  In  adjtast- 
Ing  to  his  new  employment  situation. 

One  of  the  most  common  measures  used  to  appraise  and  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  trade  and  industrial  education  programs  is  the 
“follow-\fl?'*  survey.  The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  determine  the 
number  of  graduates  \Hio  get  Jobs  in  the  trade  or  occupation  for  \dilch 
trained  or  in  a related  occupation  upon  completion  of  their  training 
progiram,  or  upon  termination  of  their  program.  Schools  may  devise 
their  own  follow-up  form  and  technique  for  obtaining  the  information 
they  desire  to  have.  35ie  follow-up  forms  that  are  required  from 
every  program  of  trade  and  Industrial  education  are  sent  to  the 
schools  in  October.  This  report  covers  the  students  completed 
a program  dxirlng  the  preceding  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 and 
ending  June  30. 
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Youth  Organizations 

Vocational  youth  organizations  shall  he  established,  developed  and 
promoted  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  instructional  program. 

When  the  activities  of  local  vocational  educational  youth  organi- 
zations coBplement  the  vocational  isastruction  offered,  such  activi- 
ties shall  he  supervised  hy  persons  irtio  are  qualified  as  vocational 
education  teachers.  Ihe  allocation  of  time  for  the  program  of  youth 
activities  shall  he  the  responsibility  of  the  local  school  adminis- 
tration. 

For  youth  vith  fecial  needs  and  others  enrolled  in  experimental  or 
pilot  vocational  trade  and  industrial  education  programs,  youth 
organizations  are  to  complement  the  goals  of  these  instructional 
programs. 

Cooperation  hetveen  the  several  youldi  organizations  in  vocational 
education  and  other  organizations  of  youth  and  adults  with  similar 
objectives  shall  he  encouraged  on  the  state,  district,  and  local 
levels  ^ere  the  activities,  such  as  joint  meetings  and  projects 
would  iU5>rove  the  total  vocational  education  program. 

Ihe  local  trade  and  industrial  youth  group  program  shall  he  evalu- 
ated continuously  hy  local  school  personnel  and  shall  also  he 
reviewed  and  appraised  periodically  hy  the  state  supervisor  as  a 
part  of  his  evaluation  of  the  total  instructional  program  in  a 
school  system. 


SECTION  II 

IREPARATORY  HIOGRAMS  FOR  SECONGARY  AND  POST-^SECONDARY  STUDENTS  : 


Pre-eaployment  Trade  Preparatory  Classes 

Tirade  preparatory*  classes  are  pr^-ea©loynient  vocational  classes  for 
secondary  or  post-secondary  (13th  and  l4th  grade)  students  idio  are 
regularly  enrolled  in  a full-time  day  school  and  have  not  entered 
tgpon  esoployment. 

[ Instruction  is  directed  toward  practical  work  e^erience  supple- 

[ mented  hy  related  and  technical  information.  At  least  one  half  of 

the  time  of  Idle  instruction  in  the  skilled  trades  oust  he  devoted 
to  practical  work  on  a useful  or  productive  basis  idiich  will  pre- 
pare the  students  for  advantageous  entrance  into  a specific  trade 
or  occiq»ation.  Instruction  in  practical  work  is  considered  to  he 
”on  a useful  or  productive  basis”  ^en  it  consists  of  organised, 
systematic  training  in  the  processes,  operation,  and  principles 
involved,  idiich  are  selected  with  regard  to  suitability,  quality, 
quantity,  and  production  methods  customarily  observed  in  the  trade 
or  industrial  occupations  for  \diich  the  training  is  being  given. 
Related  and  technical  instruction  may  be  given  incidental  to  shop 
or  laboratory  work,  as  the  need  arises,  or  may  be  given  concurrently 
; with  the  practical  work  eiqperiences  in  separate  classes.  The  re- 

i lated  and  technical  instruction  should  have  a direct  functioning 

value  in  the  trade  or  occupation  for  which  training  is  being  given. 

Related  subject  courses  may  be  given  in  addition  to  or  an  extension 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  shop  or  laboratory. 

Related  subjects  may  be  taught  by  other  than  the  shop  instructors. 
When  such  instructors  are  to  be  utilized,  they  oust  have  sufficient 
e^erience  in  and  knowledge  of  the  trade  or  occuj>ation  being  tatight. 

\ Courses  are  based  solely  upon  instruction  for  a specific  trade  or 

occupation;  for  exanple,  auto  mechanic,  machinist,  draftsman  and 
I electrician. 

i lypes  of  In-school  Programs 

[ 

f 

j 1.  Preparatory  Classes  in  the  Apprenticeable  Trades  or 

Multi-asilled  Occupations 

These  classes  are  for  secondary  or  post- secondary  full- 
time students  who  have  selected  a specific  trade  or 
\ occupation  and  vho  desire  training  for  gainful  employ- 

^ ment  in  that  trade  or  occupation.  The  training  given 

I is  comprehensive  in  nature.  Including  instruction  in 

manipulative  processes,  technical  Information,  and 
related  subjects  \hich  are  needed  by  the  conrpetent 
worker. 


! 


classes  are  conducted  at  a school  shop  or  laboratory 
\Aiich  is  especially  designed  and  eq.uipped  for  the  trade 
being  taught.  ^Trades  and  occupations  most  commonly  offered 
are  auto  mechanics,  cabinetmaking,  drafting,  electricity- 
electronics,  machine  shop  practices,  printing,  commercial 
cooking,  cosmetology,  etc. 

A.  Two-Year  Program 

(1)  Students  should  be  Juniors  and  seniors  and 
must  be  l6  years  of  age. 

(2)  550  minutes  per  week  of  shop  or  laboratoiy 
instruction,  thirty-six  (36)  weeks  per  year, 

\diich  shall  include  related  instruction. 

(3)  Seniors  may  enter  a two-year  program  for  one 
year  only  with  special  permission,  providing 
they  have  had  acceptable  previous  work  ex- 
perience in  the  trade,  ^ 

(If)  previous  class  instruction  in  the  trade  area,  ^ 

(5)  emrolled  in  a concurrent  shop  or  laboratory  class 
for  a minimum  of  275  minutes  per  week,  thirty-six 
(36)  weeks  per  year  in  the  trade  area  or  in  one 
related  to  the  occupational  field. 

The  above  applies  to  all  pre-eirployment  preparatory 
programs  except  Building  Trades.  Building  Trades 
programs  operating  with  one  class  must  meet  for 
three  (3)  consecutive  hours  per  day,  five  (5)  days 
per  week,  thirty-six  (36)  weeks  per  year.  In 
Building  Trades  programs  that  offer  two  classes  per 
day,  it  will  be  permissible  for  each  class  to  meet 
for  a minimum  of  two  (2)  consecutive  hours  per  day, 
five  (5)  days  per  week,  thirty-six  (36)  weeks  per 
year. 

B.  One-Year  Program 

(1)  Students  must  be  seniors  and  I6  years  of  age. 

(2)  825  minutes  per  week  of  shop  and  laboratory 
instruction,  thirty-six  (36)  weeks  per  year, 
and  shall  include  related  instruction. 

2.  Preparatory  Classes  in  the  Semi-Skilled  and  Service  Occupations 
(Kon-apprenticeable) 

These  classes  are  for  full-time  secondary  or  special  students 
^o  desire  training  in  an  Industrial  pursuit  in  order  to  enter 
gainful  employment  upon  high  school  graduation  or  completion 
of  the  training  program.  Kinds  of  classes  that  may  be  con- 
ducted under  this  type  program  are  electronics,  combination 
welding,  industrial  sketching,  appliance  repair,  dry  cleaning 
and  pressing,  radio  and  T.V.  repair,  etc. 
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A.  ^-Yeaur  Program 

(1)  Students  should  be  Juniors  and  seniors  and 
must  be  l6  years  of  age. 

(2)  275  minutes  per  week  of  shop  or  laboratory 
instruction,  thirty-six  (36}  weeks  per  year, 
and  shall  Include  related  Instruction. 

(3)  Seniors  may  enter  a two-year  program  for  one 
year  oxdy  with  special  permission. 

(See  A (3)  to  (5),  page  11.) 

B.  One-Yeaur  Program 

(1)  Seniors  only  and  must  be  16  yeaurs  of  age. 

(2)  550  minutes  per  week  of  shop  or  laboratory 
Instruction,  thirty-six  (36)  weeks  per  year, 
and  shBll  include  related  Instruction,  ^ 

(3)  550  minutes  of  instruction  per  week,  thirty- 
six  (36)  weeks  per  yeaur  of  which  273  minutes 
is  in  a concurrent  shop  or  laboratory  class 
related  to  the  occupation. 

3*  Prepaoratory  Classes  in  the  Single-Skilled  Occupations 

^Chese  classes  are  for  full-time  secondary  or  fecial 
students  \dio  desire  training  in  preparation  for  entry 
into  the  single-skilled  occi^ations  or  a cluster  of  semi- 
skilled ocd^ations.  Arc  welding,  machine  operator,  off- 
set and  silk  screen  aure  examples  of  classes  that  may  be 
conducted  under  this  program. 

Students  must  be  16  years  of  age  coapletion  of  the 
tzaining  and  available  for  employment. 

A.  Two- Yeaur  Program 

273  minutes  per  week  of  shop  or  laboratory  Instruction, 

thirty-six  (36)  weeks  per  yeaur,  and  include  related 

Instruction. 

B.  One-Year  Program 

(1)  330  minutes  per  week  of  shop  or  laboratory 
instruction,  thirty-six  (36)  weeks  per  year, 
and  include  related  Instruction,  ^ 

(2)  275  minutes  per  week  of  shop  or  laboratory 
instruction  thirty-six  {36)  weeks  per  year, 
if  students  have  had  acceptable  previous  work 
esqpSrience  in  the  occi^ationaU.  field  or  class 
instruction  related  to  the  occi^ational  field,  OR 

(3)  530  minutes  of  instruction  per  week,  thrity-six 
(36)  weeks  per  year  of  which  273  minutes  is  in  a 
concurrent  shop  or  laboratory  class  related  to 
the  occupation. 
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'Vocational  Instruction  for  the  Industrial  cooperative  education 
program  (Diversified' Occupations  and  Supervised.  Job  Training) 
consists  of  tvo  'distinct  types;  (a)  related  and  (b)  on-the- 
job.  Ohls  instruction  shall  be  provided  throu^  a cooperative 
arrangement  between  the  local  school  and  the  employers  • The 
local  school  shall  provide  the  technical  and  general  related 
information  in  the  classroom  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher-coordinator.  The  enployers  shall  provide  on- ' 
the-job  training.  Such  arrangements  shall  provide  for  a 
course  of  instruction  for  each  student-learner  on  the  job 
In  the  form  of  a step-by-step  training  plan^  \Ailch  Is  in  turn 
derived  from  a realistic  analysla  of  the  tashs^  duties  and 
re^nslbllltles  of  the  student-learner  In  his  part-time 
occupation.  The  step-by-step  training  plan  shall  indicate 
'that  Is  to  be  learned  and  \Aiether  It  Is  'bo  be  tau^t  in  the 
classroom  or  on  the  job. 

The  classroom  instruction  Is  based  on  a consideration  of  ‘the 
^lUs  and  Knowledge  required  in  the  occupation  for  vdiich 
instruction  Is  being  provided.  It  Is  also  planned  in  a 
logical  sequenee>and  closely  coordinated  with  on-the-job 
experience  deemed  necessary  for  the  stulent  ‘bo  meet  his 
occupational  objectives.  It  Is  'the  responsibility  of  the 
local  school  authorities  to  provide  adequate  instructional 
materials  and  appropriate  classroom  facilities. 

The  supervised  on«^the-job  experiences  shall  be  sufficiently 
cooparehenslve  to  enable  the  student  ‘bo  develop  competencies 
necessary  ‘to  fit  him  for  enployment  in  his  chosen  Industrial 
occupation.  Puxrbhermoxre^  student-learners  shall  be  svpc  > 
vised  and  coordinated  by  a qualified  teacher-coordina'bor. 
Periodic  evaluations  of  the  progress  of  the  program  are  to 
be  made  by  a State  Supe3^vlsor 

A.  Two-Year  Program 

(1)  Students  shall  be  of  legal  age  for  enployment. 

• (2)  200  minutes  per  week,  ‘bhlxrby- six  (36)  weeks  per 
year,  of  groxqp  instxruction  taught  by  the  teacher- 
coordinator. 

( 3)  Enployment  shall  conply  with  State  and  Federal 
enployment  aregulatlons  and  shall  consist  of  a 
minimum  Of  fifteen  (I3)  hours  j^r  week  of  on- 
the-job  training. 

(4)  Vocational  instruction  shall  consist  of  two 
types;  (a)  related  and  (b)  on-the-job. 

(3)  The  course  of  instruction  shall  provide  a step- 
by-step  training  plan  IndiccCting'  \diat  Is  to  be 
tau^t  on  the  job  and  In  the  related  study  class. 

' (6)  The  program  is  conducted  and  coordinated  by  a 
’ ■ qjialified  teacher-coordlftator. ' 
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B.  One-Year  Program 

(1)  Same  as  **A”  a^ov^  except  400  minutes  per  week, 
thirty-six  (36)  weeks  per  year  of  group  instruc- 
tion hy  teacher- coordinator, 

(2  ) 200  minutes  per  week,  thirty-six  (36)  weeks  per 

year,  of  group  instruction  hy  teacher-coordinator 
AHD 

(3)  Previous  work  experience  In  occupational  field, 
or  previous  class  instruction  related  to  the 
occupational  field,  or  200  minutes  in  a con- 
current class,  vocational  or  non-vocational 
(industrial  arts),  related  to  the  occupational 
field. 

Organization  of  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Education 
program  Is  to  he  reported  on  T&I-25  forms  each  semester 
and  forwarded  to  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Service • 

For  coQiplete  information  and  detailed  description  of  the 
industrial  cooperative  education  program,  see  Bulletin 
Ko.  198,  Part-Time  Cooperative  Industrial  Education  Program, 
\Ailch  can  he  procured  from  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Service,  U05  Centennial  Building,  Springfield. 

5*  Preparatory  Programs  for  Post -Secondary  Students  (13th  and  l^th 
years) 

Preparatory  classes  at  the  post-secondary  level  must  he 
organized  as  a total  program  of  instruction  with  an  occu- 
pational major  designed  to  prepare  students  for  entry  into 
gainful  employment  In  a recognized  trade  or  occupational 
field. 

Areas  of  Instruction  may  he  offered  in  such  fields  as:  auto 

and  diesel  mechanics,  drafting  and  design,  electricity  and 
electronics,  machine  shop  practice,  graphic  arts,  air  con- 
ditioning and  refrigeration,  cosmetology,  police  science,  etc. 

Student  must  he  I6  years  of  age  and  have  left  or  graduated 
from  high  school  and  he  available  for  full-time  study. 

To  he  eligible  for  reimbursement  classes  in  shop,  laboratory 
or  technical-related  courses  must  he  homogenous  and  taught 
by  an  approved  vocational  teacher.  These  classes  may  he  com- 
prised of  both  full-time  and  part-time  students. 

The  occupational  major  must  Include  all  subjects,  shop, 
laboratory  and  technical-related,  organized  on  a systematic 
basis  necessary  to  satisfy  course  requirements  for  graduation 
earning  a Vocational  Certificate  or  an  Associate  Degree. 

Students  may  enroll  In  the  occupational  curricula  as  full- 
time or  part-time  students. 
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®ie  length  of  the  program  and  minimum  shop  or  laboratory 
instruction  time  shall  he  the  same  as  for  the  secondary 
preparatory  program. 

Class  instruction  (lecture)  in  technical-related  courses 
of  the  vocational  specialty  or  occupational  objective 
must  carry  a minimum  of  one  unit  of  credit. 

Organization  of  a preparatory  post-secondary  program  is 
reported  on  T&I-20  forms  to  the  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education  Service  each  semester  or  quarter. 


SECTION  III 


KIOGRAMS  FOR  ADULTS  - PREPARATORY  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY 
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Types  of  Out-of*SGhool  Programs 

1.  Trade  Preparatory  Classes 

Trade  preparatory  classes  are  designed  for  persons  l6  years 
of  age  or  over  ^o  have  left  the  full-time  school  and  who 
lack  marketable  skills.  They  should  have  a definite  interest 
in  pursuing  training  in  a trade  or  industrial  occupation, 
irrespective  of  \diether  or  not  they  are  currently  en^loyed. 

Training  may  he  offered  for  any  length  of  time  deemed  necessary. 
Such  classes  may  he  operated  durii^  the  day  or  evening  for  less 
than  nine  (9)  months  per  year  and  for  less  than  thirty  (30) 
hours  per  week.  The  content  and  intensity  of  the  instruction 
must  he  adequate  to  prepare  those  enrolled  to  enter  en^loyment 
at  a productive  level  in  the  trade  or  industrial  occupation  in 
^ich  training  has  been  received. 

EnroUees  in  these  preparatory  classes  should  have  the  physical 
requirements  and  aptitude  for  the  trade  or  industrial  occu- 
pation selected.  The  background  of  basic  education  of  those 
enrolled  should  be  adequate  to  profit  from  the  instruction 
received  and  secure  their  en^loyment  after  con^leting  the 
training. 

The  organization  of  these  classes  are  to  be  reported  on  T&I  - 
26-0  forms  and  submitted  to  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Service,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Division,  prior  to 
the  first  class  session  for  review  and  approval. 

All  trade  and  industrial  classes  for  adults,  preparatory  and 
supplemental,  must  be  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  a 
public  school  system.  The  teachers  must  be  vocationally  certi- 
fied and  be  paid  by  public  school  authorities,  if  reimbursement 
As  to  be  received  from  vocational  education  funds. 

2.  Extension  or  Supplementary  Classes 

These  classes  are  designed  for  en^loyed  workers  l6  years  of 
age  or  older  irtio  wish  to  increase  their  skills  and  update 
their  knowledge  in  the  trade  or  occupation  in  \*ich  they  are 
or  have  been  en^loyed.  These  coiirses  include  related  instruc- 
tion for  apprentices  and/or  journeymen  and  other  industrial 
workers . 

Extension  or  si^plementary  classes  shall  be  conducted  for 
workers,  male  or  female,  nomally  outside  llieir  working  hours, 
day  or  night,  and  provide  instruction  \diich  is  supplemental  to 
their  en^loyment  experiences.  Classes  may  be  held  in  any  lo- 
cation in  \diich  adequate  instructional  facilities  are  available. 
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Organization  of  these  classes  are  to  he  reported  on  X&I-26 
forms  for  approval,  following  the  first  class  session. 

3.  Apprentice  Related  Instruction  Classes 

Classes  may  he  organized  to  provide  related  Instruction  to 
apprentices  \dilch  is  si^pplemental  to  their  on-the-joh  train- 
ing* Courses  for  apprentices  shall  meet  the  same  conditions 
as  required  for  ar^  oliier  trade  extension  or  supplemental 
class.  Ihe  term  "apprentice**  means  a worker  \dio  is  learning 
a recognized  apprentlceahle  trade  in  accordance  with  a 
written  training  agreement  between  the  apprentice  and  an 
; individual  enployer  or  a group  of  employers.  Ihls  training 
agreement  provides  for  or  makes  reference  to  a document 
Indicating  (a)  a given  length  of  planned  work  e:q>erience 
.through  enployment  on  the  supplemented  hy  appropriate 
related  Instruction,  and  (h)  other  recognized  standards  and 
requirements  of  apprenticeship*  Ihe  joint  apprenticeship 
committee  should  assist  in  developing  the  course  of  study 
for  all  apprenticeship  classes. 

To  he  relmhursed  from  Smith-Hughes  part-time  funds,  related 
instruction  must  he  conducted  for  a minimum  of  14^1-  clock 
hours  per  year,  i^prentlces,  hoth  registered  and  non- 
reglstered  may  enroll  in  regular  extension  or  supplemental 
classes  to  meet  a specific  training  need.  Ihese  classes 
may  he  conducted  for  less  than  l44  clock  hours  per-  year. 

Registered  apprentices  are  frequently  enielled  In  a part- 
time  related  Instruction  program  with  classes  being  con- 
ducted during  the  regular  working  hours  of  the  day. 

Classes  are  usxaally  eight  (8)  hours  in  length,  -one  day 
per  week  throughout  the  school  year.  Most  apprenticeship 
programs  are  four  (if)  years  or  more  in  length. 

Organization  of  part-time  apprentice  classes  are  reported 
on  T&I-26-2  forms  and  forwarded  to  the  Trade  and  Industrial 
Vacation  Service. 

if.  Specialized  Training  for  Industry 

Specialized  skill  tsrainlng.for  a particular  industry  may  he 
organized  and  conducted  when  there  is  need  for  a specific 
skill  providing  such  training  is  under  local  school  super- 
vision and  control*  Ihe  selection  and  admission  of  trainees 
shall  he  worked  out  cooperatively  with  the  industry,  local 
school  authorities,  advisory  council  and  enqployment  service. 
Trainees  may  or  may  not  he  paid  hy  the  Industry  for  which 
the  training  Is  being  conducted.  Compliance  with  State  and 
Federal  enployment  requirements  will  he  met  while  trainees 
are  in  training. 


This  type  of  intensive  training  is  usually  conducted  from 
six  (6)  to  eight  (8)  hours  per  day,  five  (5)  days  per  week. 

The  training  can  he  as  flexible  as  required  relative  to  the 
length  of  the  course,  salary  of  the  teacher,  location  of 
the  training  facilities  and  equipment. 

5*  General  Continuation  Classes 

General  continuation  schools  or  classes  are  designed  for 
youth  above  the  age  of  l6  years  and  below  the  age  of  l8 
years  \rfio  are  not  in  regular  attendance  at  all-day  school 
and  are  regularly  and  lawfully  employed  in  an  occupation. 

Such  continuation  schools  or  classes  are  under  the  control 

and  supervision  of  a public  school  system  and  shall  afford  ) 

instruction  in  any  con&ination  of  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  subjects  usually  taught  in  the  public  school,  so  as  to 
permit  the  students  in  the  continuation  classes  to  continue  ; 

their  education  from  the  point  \diere  they  left  in  order  to  | 

work;  (b)  civic  and  vocational  subjects;  and  (c)  subjects  | 

which  supplement  the  daily  occupations  of  the  student. 

Attendance  shall  be  for  not  less  than  eight  (8)  clock  hours  ! 

per  week  for  at  least  thirty- six  {36)  weeks  per  year.  Such  i 

classes  shall  be  held  between  the  hours  of  8;00  a.m.  and  | 

5:00  p.m.  on  regular  business  days  except  Saturday  afternoon.  i 

The  time  spent  in  class  shall  be  considered  as  a part  of  the  j 

time  or  number  of  hours  he  is  penaitted  by  law  to  work.  j 

Employment  of  students  must  be  in  the  area  of  trade  and  j 

industrial  occupations  if  reimbursement  is  to  be  requested  j 

from  vocational  funds  allotted  to  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education. 

General  continuation  classes  are  reported  on  T&I-27  forms 
and  submitted  to  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Service. 

6.  Supervisory  Development  for  Industrial  Personnel 

The  Illinois  Board  for  Vocational  Education  through  its 
Trade  and  Industrial  Service  makes  possible  a statewide 
supervisory  development  program  to  meet  the  growing  need 
for  more  adequately  trained  supervisory  leadership.  The 
acute  shortage  of  skilled  manpower,  coupled  with  the  develop- 
ment of  technological  advances,  has  created  a situation 
requiring  leaders  with  highly  developed  skills  in  cairying 
out  their  supervisory  functions. 

This  type  training  is  designed  to  assist  foremen  and  po- 
tential foremen  or  sipervisors  in  the  various  aspects  of 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  for  production  work  by 
increasing  their  teaching,  supervisory  and  managerial 
abilities.  Normally,  this  training  course  consists  of  a 
sequence  of  three  units  of  instruction  — Job  Instructor 
Training,  Human  Relations  and  Conference  Leading. 
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3lie  statewide  supervisory  development,  program  has  a three- 
fold objective: 

(a)  To  promote  stqpervisory  training  for  trade  or  industrial 
personnel  through  the  public  schools. 

(b)  To  prepare  instructors  from  trade  or  industrial  person- 
nel to  continue  supervisory  training  within  their 
plants. 

(c)  To  provide  the. public  schools  with  the  qualified 
teachers  from  industry  to  conduct  stqpervispry  train- 
ing classes  in  their  adult  evening  programs. 

In  order  to  attain  the  primary  objectives  of  the  statewide 
suqoervisory  development  program,  menibers  of  the  state  Trade 
and  Industrial  Education  staff  are  available  to  conduct  the 
initial  training  classes  from  T^ich  the  prospective  instruc- 
tors can  be  selected. 

t 

r 

Certificates  are  issued  to  all  enrollees  attend  regularly 
and  satisfactorily  complete  the  course.  These  courses  must 
meet  the  same  requirements  as  other  extension  or  siqtplemental 
classes.  Pbr  more  information  about  this  program,  contact 
the  Trade  and  Industrial  Service  and  request  the  panphlet 
entitled  "Supervisory  Personnel  Development.” 
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SECTION  IV 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TRAEE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PERSONNEL 


Qualifications  of  Teachers  and  Coordinators 


Teachers  of  secondary  preparatory  classes  must  he  approved  hy  the 
Chief  of  Trade  end  Industrial  Education  Service  and  the  right  to 
approve  carries  with  it  the  right  to  revoke  such  approval  for  cause. 

The  teacher  must  he  competent  and  skilled  in  the  trade  for  \diich  he 
is  giving  instruction,  and  he  must  he  trained  for  teaching.  The 
following  minimum  requirements  must  he  met  before  teachers'  salaries 
are  eligible  for  reiirhursement  from  vocational  education  funds. 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  coordinators  will  he  reiirhursed  on  that 
fractional  part  of  the  school  day  that  they  teach  and/or  coordinate 
approved  industrial  cooperative  programs  including  periods  assigned 
to: 


. 1.  Preparation  of  vocational  instruction* 

2.  Conference  periods  with  vocational  students. 

A.  Teacher  of  Trade  Preparatory  Classes  for  Secondary 
and  Post-Secondary  Students 

(1)  Ea^erience  in  trade  or  occi^ation  to  he  taught 

(a)  Four  (1^)  years  of  trainii^  or  experience 
in  the  trade  or  industrial  occi^ation  to 
he  taught,  two  (2)  years  of  which  must 
have  been  full-time  employment, 

(h)  Twenty-four  (2*i-)  calendar  months  of  planned 
and  supervised  trade  or  industrial  experience 
as  part  of  a five-year  cooperative  curriculum 
in  industrial  education  for  preparing  voca- 
tional industrial  teachers.  Cooperative  stu- 
dents may  waive  iq?  to  twelve  (12)  months  of 
si^ervised  trade  or  industrial  internship 
on  the  basis  of  one  month  of  supervised 
experience  for  two  (2)  months  of  acceptable 
full-time  employment  in  the  trade  or  indus- 
trial occupation  to  he  taUght. 

Each  full  year  of  study  in  a technical  or 
engineering  school  above  high  school  level 
(up  to  a maximum  of  two  years  of  such  school-  | 

ing)  may  he  substituted  for  six  (6)  months  of  i 

supervised  job  training  experience.  ’ 

(2)  Training  for  teaching 

(a)  Under  option.  (1)  (a),  teachers  will  he  re-  | 

quired  to  complete  within  three  (3)  years 

after  commencing  to  teach,  a minimum  of  i 
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eight  (8)  semester  hours  in  approved  trade 
and  vocational- industrial  professional 
education  subjects.  TvfO  (2)  semester  hours 
must  be  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 
trade  analysis  and  course  organization; 
preparation  of  trade  and  industrial  in- 
structional materials;  and  special  methods 
of  teaching  trade  and  industrial  subjects. 

(b)  Under  option  (1)  (b),  teachers  must  have 
graduated  from  a five-year  cooperative 
currlculxim  in  industrial  education  for  pre- 
paring vocational-industrial  teachers. 

Ihls  curriculum  shall  include  twenty-four 
(24)  semester  hours  of  specified  shop  and 
drawing  courses,  and  fifteen  (15)  semester 
hours  of  professional  vocational- indust rial 
education  courses  with  work  in  each  of  the 
following  subject  areas;  trade  analysis 
and  course  organization;  preparation  of 
trade  and  industrial  Instructional  materials; 
methods  of  teaching  trade  and  industrial  sub- 
jects; and  principles  and  practices  of  voca- 
tional education. 

B.  Teacher  of  Belated  Subjects  (Preparatory  Classes) 

(1)  Same  as  a teacher  of  preparatory  classes  (see  A,  page  21) 

(2)  When  other  than  approved  shop  teachers  are  utilized, 
the  teacher  of  the  subject  or  subjects  to  be  taught 
must  have  one  year  of  employment  experience  in  the 
trade  or  occupation  for  which  the  related  instruction 
is  given.  Furthermore,  he  must  cou^lete,  within 
three  (3)  years  after  beginning  to  teach,  eight  (8) 
semester  hours  in  approved  trade  and  vocational- 
industrial  professional  education  subjects.  Two  (2) 
semester  hours  must  be  in  each  of  the  following  sub- 
ject areas;  trade  analysis  and  course  organization; 
preparation  of  trade  and  industrial  instructional 
materials;  and  special  methods  of  teaching  trade  and 
industrial  subjects. 

C.  Teacher-Coordinator  of  Industrial  Cooperative  Programs 

(Diversified  Occupations  and  Supervised  Job  Training) 

(1)  Training  for  teachir^g 

(a)  Graduation  from  an  accredited  college  or 

university,  including  a major  in  Industrial 
education  or  vocational  courses. 
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(!:>)  Conqpletion  of  eight  (8)  semester  hours  in 
approved  trade  and  vocational-industrial 
professional  subjects  vithin  three  (3) 
years  after  commencing  employment^  in- 
cluding a course  in  the  preparation  of 
instructional  materials  and  other  areas 
such  as;  trade  analysis  and  course  organ- 
ization; principles  and  practices  of  voca- 
tional education;  supervision  of  instruction 
in  industrial  education;  and  organization 
and  administration  of  the  industrial  cooper- 
ative program. 

(c)  All  beginning  industrial  teacher-coordinators 
are  required  to  attend  a thirty  (30)  clock 
hour  vorkshop  conducted  by  the  Trade  and 
Industrial  staff  at  Springfield  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  coordinator  in  organ- 
izing^ preparing  instructional  materials 
and  coordinating  the  Industrial  Cooperative 
Education  program  before  starting  vork  in 
their  new  position. 

(2)  Experience  in  tr&de  or  industrial  pursuits 

Two  (2)  years  e^erience  as  a wage  earner  in  one 
or  more  service  trades  or  industrial  occigpations 
or  skilled  trades*  One  year  of  the  employment 
shall  have  been  in  a single  occigpation  or  trade* 
Credit  may  be  given  for  one  year  of  wage  eamlng 
esqperlence  for  a >fester*s  degree  or  three  (3)  or 
more  years  of  successful  teaching  in  the  school 
system  in  which  the  coordinator  is  to  be  employed. 

( 3)  Teaching 

One  year  teaching  e^erience  in  the  public  secondary 
schools  in  industrial  education  or  an  approved  voca- 
tional education  program* 

D*  Coordinator  of  Day  Trade  Preparatory  Classes 

(1)  Experience  in  a trade  or  industrial  occupation 

Same  as  a teacher  of  day  trade  preparatory  classes 
(See  A (1),  page  al) 

(2)  Teaching  ejqperlence 

Two  (2)  years  teaching  e^erience  in  day  trade 
preparatory  classes  meeting  the  standards  of  the 
State  Flan. 
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(3)  Training  for  coordinating.  . 

complete  within  three  (3)  years  professional 

vocational- industrial  education  courses  in  the 

area  of:  ' 

(a)  Principles  and  practices  in  industrial 
. education,  and 

(h)  Supervision!  of  instruction  in  trade  and 
. ' , industrial  education. 

E.  Teacher  of  Evening  and  Part-Time  Supplemental  and  Preparatoiy 

Classes  for  Adul^ts 

(1)  E^qpi^ience  in  a trade  or  industrial  occupation 

(a)  Minimum  of  one  year  employment  experience 

beyond  completion  of  a recognized  apprentice- 
ship progzm  in  the  trade  or  industrial  occu- 
pation to  he  tau^t,  ^ 

(h)  Five  ( 5)  years  of  employment  experience  in 
the  trade  or  industrial  occi;patlon  to  he 
taught,  OR 

(c)  Three  (37^years  of  employment  experience  in 
the  trade  or  industrial  occi;pation  to  he 
taught  and  fouf  {k)  years  of  collegiate 
t)rainii:g  for  teaming  trade  and  industrial 
subjects,  OR  ' 

. (d) Two  (2)  years  of  employment  experience  in  the 
trade  or  industrial  occupation  to  he  taught 
and  an  engineering  degree  with  training  in 
the  subject  to  he  taught,  OT 

(e)  Two  (2)  years  of  employment  experience  in 
the  trade  or  industrial  occupation  to  he 
taught  and  two  (2)  years  of  full-time  study 
in  a vocational- technical  institute  above 
the  high  school  level  in  the  subject  to  he 
taught,  OT 

(f)  In  special  situations  a person  not  meeting 
the  above  employment  experience  requirements, 
may  he  granted  teniporary  permission  to  teach, 
not  to  exceed  one  year,  vigon  the  recommendation 
of  the  local  administrator,  with  the  advice  of 
the  local  consultant  committee,  or  employer 
groi;p3,  and  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Trade 

and  Industrial  Education 

(2)  Training  for  teaching 

(a)  Within  two  (2)  years  after  beginning  to  teach, 
must  satisfactorily  complete  one-half  semester 
hour  of  college  credit  or  eight  (8)  clock  hours 
of  instruction  in  methods  and  techniques  of 
teaching  trade  and  industrial  subjects. 
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(l>)  Teachers  teach  more  than  eight  (8)  clock 
hoxirs  per  veek  must  he  re-approved  as  a voca- 
tional preparatory  teacher  and  must  coorplete 
the  same  professional  vocational-industrial 
education  courses  as  the  day  teacher  of  pre- 
paratory classes.  (See  A (2)^  pages  21  and  22) 

F.  Coordinator  of  Evening  and  Fart-Time  Classes 

(1)  Experience  in  a trade  or  industrial  occupation 

Same  as  a teacher  of  evening  snd  part-time  supple- 
mental classes.  (See  E (l)^  page  24) 

(2)  Teaching  e^^erience 

Two  (2)  years  as  a teacher  of  supplemental  or  pre- 
paratory trade  classes. 

(3)  Training  for  coordination 

Must  complete  within  three  (3)  years  professional 
vocational-industrial  education  courses  in  the 
areas  of: 

(a)  principles  and  practices  in  industrial 
education^  and 

(h)  Supervision  of  instruction  in  trade  and 
industrial  education. 

G.  Teacher  of  Part-Time  General  Continuation  Classes 

(1)  Three  (3)  years  of  successful  teaching  e:q>erlence 

(2)  Possess  a valid  teaching  certificate  in  the  subject 
to  he  taught. 

H.  Teacher  of  Apprentice  Classes 

(1)  Experience  in  trade  and  industrial  occupations 

Same  as  a teacher  of  evening  and  part-time  supple- 
mental classes.  (See  E (l)^  page  24) 

(2)  Training  for  teaching 

(a)  Teachers  ^o  teach  more  than  fifty  percent 
of  each  school  day  must  complete  the  same 
professional  vocational- industrial  courses 
as  the  day  teacher  of  preparatory  classes. 

(See  A (2)^  pages  21  and  22) 

(h)  Teachers  i^o  teach  less  than  fifty  percent 
of  each  school  day  must  complete  a two- 
semester  hour  course  In.  philosophy  and/or 
fundamentals  of  vocational  education  idthin 
a two-year  period. 
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I.  Industrial  Coordinator 

* ^ ^ r + 

' (1)  j^erience  In  a trade  or  industrial  occupation 

Same  as  a teacher  of  trade  preparatory  classes. 
(See  A (1),  page  21) 

(2)  Teaching  experience 

Two  (2)  years*  ejcperlence  as  a teacher  of  supple- 
mentary or  trade  preparatory  classes. 

(3)  Training  for  teaching 

Same  as  a teacher  of  trade  preparatory  classes. 
(See  A (2),  pages  21  and  22) 

J.  Foreman  and  Supervisory  Teacher 

(1)  Graduation  with  a major  in  Industrial  Education 
from  a recognized  four-year  college  of  university, 
thirty  (30)  semester  hours  in  professional  voca- 
tional and  related  education  subjects,  including 
those  to  be  taught,  and 

three  (3)  years  of  ejcperience  as  a teacher  of 
approved  trade  and  industrial  classes  i^lch  meet 
the  standards  of  the  State  Plains  OR 

(2)  Graduate  of  a recognized  college  or  university 
with  a Bachelor*s  degree, 

ei^t  (8)  semester  hours  credit  In  vocational- 
industrial  education  subjects  beyond  the  minimum 
requirement  for  a day  trade  and  industrial  pre- 
paratory teacher,  and 

four  (4)  years  of  successful  ejcperlence  as  a 
teacher  and/or  supervisor  of  approved  trade  and 
industrial  classes,  ^ 

(3)  Three  (3)  years*  ejcperlence  as  a leader  vriao  has 
conducted  supenrisory  development  programs,  OR 

(4)  Two  (2)  years*  ejcperlence  In  a foreman  or  super- 
visory capacity  In  Industry  and  formal  training 
in  the  course  to  be  taught. 
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Local  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

1.  Duties 

a.  *Eo  plan^  promote^  execute^  coordinate  and  supervise 
all  local  bona  fide  trade  and  industrial  education 
pix>grams  approved  by  tbe  local  board  of  education 
to  meet  the  needs  of  in-school  youth,  out-of  school 
youth  and  adults  ^ere  student  and  employment  needs 
exist. 

b.  To  determine  needs  for  facilities,  equipment,  and 
materials,  also  to  organize  care  and  maintenance  of 
all  the  facilities,  materials  and  equipment. 

c.  To  interview  prospective  teachers  and  assist  in 
selecting  adequate  staff  to  conduct  an  effective 
trade  and  industrial  education  program. 

d.  To  plan,  organize,  and  direct  in-service  teacher- 
training for  the  instructional  staff. 

e.  To  assist  in  developing  and  revising  courses  of  study 
and  to  evaluate  local  programs  with  respect  to  meeti^ 

State  Flan  requirements. 

f.  To  organize  and  vork  with  vocational  advisory  cotincils, 
craft  committees,  and  Joint  ^prenticeshlp  CciTiiiittees 
to  determine  training  needs,  facilities,  equipment, 
course  content,  and  further  development  and  ing)rove- 
ment  of  trade  and  industrial  education  in  the  community. 

g.  To  plan  and  direct  programs  of  student  recruitment, 
guidance,  placement  and  follow-up. 

h.  To  maintain  cooperative  relationships  with  other  school 
personnel,  labor,  management,  and  other  organizations 
and  individuals  in  the  community. 

1.  To  be  responsible  for  preparing  estimated  budgets, 
records  and  reports  for  all  trade  and  industrial 
education  programs. 

2 . Qualit  ^ciations 

a.  Graduate  of  a recognized  college  or  university  with  a 
Bachelor's  degree. 

b.  Three  (3)  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  approved  trade  and  industrial  courses  meeting 
the  standards  of  the  State  Plan,  or  two  (2)  years  of 
teaching  approved  trade  and  industrial  courses  plus 

one  year  of  si;pervlslon  or  coordination  of  an  approved 
vocational  trade  and  Indus  i;rial  program. 

c.  Twelve  (12)  semester  hours  in  approved  trade  and 
vocational- industrial  professional  education  subjects 
incliiding  a course  in  supervision  of  trade  and  indus- 
trial education  in  areas  such  as; 

(1)  Trade  analysis  and  course  organization 

(2)  Preparation  of  trade  and  industrial  education  materials 

(3)  Special  methods  of  teaching  trade  and  industrial 
subjects 

(4)  Teaching  related  trade  siibjects 

{3)  Principles  and  practices  of  vocational  education. 
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OHGANIZBIG  AND  HEPOHTING  i 


Steps  to  Follov  In  Organizing  a Trade  and  Industrie^  Education  Program 

1.  Determine  the  need  for  in-school  and/or  out-of-school  programs 
for  both  youth  and  adults. 

2.  Establish  a vocationed  advisory  council  consisting  of  equal 
representation  of  employers ^ employee s^  and  other  interested 
pe.  30ns  with  suhstantied  knowledge  in  the  occupational  field 
and  delineate  its  objectives  and  functions. 

3.  Determine  types  of  programs  and  level  of  training  to  be  offered^ 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  will  be 
measured  largely  by  the  ability  of  those  ccoipleting  the  program 
to  find  ^loyment  in  industrial  occupations  for  vdiich  they 
have  received  training.  !Hie  program  organizational  pattern  may 
include: 

a.  Secondary  — preparatory  and  cooperative 

b.  Post-secondary  — preparatory  and  cooperative 
• c.  Special  needs  — secondary  and  below  grade  9 

d.  Adult  — 

(1)  Preparatory 

(2)  Supplementary  (including  apprentices). 

4.  Determine  objectives  of  the  program. 

3*  Prepare  course  of  study  and  other  instructional  materials. 

6.  Arrange  for  shop  and  laboratory  facilities. 

7.  Arrange  for  and  seciire  the  necessary  equipment^  materials  and 
s\;^lies. 

8*  ib:«nslate  training  needs  and  plans  into  functional  instructional 
program^. 

9*  Call  on  the  vocational  advisory  council  for  advice  in  matters 
pertaining  to  course  content,  equipment,  materieds,  methods 
of  instruction,  selection  and  placement. 

10.  Contact  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  Hehabilitation, 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Division,  Centennial  Building, 
Springfield,  prior  to  the  start  of  the  program  for  approval 
of  the  progsram,  the  instructor  and  the  facilities. 
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Time  Schedule  for  Submitting  Forms 


APPKOVAL  FORMS 

1.  VE  - 1 Program  Approval 

As  a part  of  the  contract  for  reimbursement 
Form  VE  - 1 must  be  completed  and  placed  on 
file  with  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  and  Behabilitation^  405  Centennial 
Building,  Stpringfield.  This  one  form  covers 
the  approval  for  the  year  for  all  types  of 
vocational  education  in  Agriculture,  Business 
Education  and  Office  Occupations,  Health 
Occupations,  Home  Economics,  Trades  and 
Industry,  etc. 

2.  T&I  - 11  Secondary  Preparatory  Classes 

This  form  is  an  application  req.uesting 
approval  of  a preparatory  class  which  has 
not  been  previously  approved  and  operates 
for  less  than  three  (3)  consecutive  clock 
hours  per  day,  five  (5)  days  per  week, 
thirty-six  (36)  weeks  per  year. 

3*  T&I  - l4  Instructor  Approval 


BUE  DATE 

1.  Three  weeks  following  the 
beginning  of  school. 


2.  Prior  to  the  starting  of  a 
new  program. 


3*  Before  instructor’s  first 
teaching  assignment. 


HgFORMATION  REPORT  FORMS 

4,  VE  2 - T&I  Secondary  Preparatory  Program 

T&I  - 24  Individual  Teacher’s  Schedule 
To  be  attached  to  Form  VB  2 - T&I  and  T&I  - 2 

5.  T&I  - 25  Part-Time  Cooperative  Industrial 

Education  Program 

T&I  - 20  Post-Secondary  Preparatory  Program 


4.  Three  weeks  following  the 
beginning  of  school 


5.  Three  weeks  following  the 
beginning  of  each  semester 
or  summer  term. 


6.  VE  - 24  Teacher-Coordinator  Activities  Report  6.  Ten  days  followiaag  the  end 

of  the  month. 

7.  T&I  - 26  Supplementary  (Extension)  Classes  7.  One  week  following  the 

first  class  session. 


8.  T&I  - 26-0  Adult  Preparatory  Program 


8.  Before  the  first  class 
session. 
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INFQRMOJION  REPORT  FORMS 


IXJE  MTB 


9. 


T&I  - 26-2  App3rentice  Part-Time  Courses  9» 

T&I  - 27  General  Continuation  Part-Time  Class 


Three  weeks  following  the 
beginning  of  school. 


10.  FoUov-tJ^  on  Industrial  Co-op  Graduates 


11.  VB  - 22  FoUow^i^  on  Graduates  in 
Preparatory  Programs 


10.  Fifteenth  of  December 
follO’ring  graduation  in 
June. 

11.  On  or  before  the  10th  of 
October  following  gradu- 
ation. 


12.  T8sl  - 29  Plan  of  Supervision 

RBIMBIIRSEMSHT  FORMS 
13*  VB  3 - T&I  Summary  of  Claim  Forms 

30  Instructional  Aids  and  Equipment 
T&I  - 35  Preparatory  Classes 


12.  liiree  weeks  following  the 
beginning  of  school. 


13*  To  be  announced  by  the 
Director  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  near 
the  end  of  the  school  year. 


T&x  - 35*3  Cooperative  Part-Time  Classes 

T&I  - 36  Supplementary  (Extension)  Classes 

T&I  - 36-3  Apprentice  Part-Time  Classes 

T8sl  - 37  General  Contlniiation  Part-Time  Classes 

T&I  - 3d  Travel  and  Lodging  Esqpenses 

T8sl  - 39  Supervision 
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This  document  is  a research  report  of  an  independent  research  corporation,  cooperating  with  seconda>-y  school 
districts  in  Fresno  County  to  determine  the  feasibility  and  suggest  implementation  of  prog>-ams  to  attack  the 
problens  of  vocational  education  in  the  area.  The  document  consists  oft  (1)  Int'-oductlon,  (2)  The  Basic 
Reconmendatlon,  (3)  The  Current  Situation,  (4)  The  Regional  Occupation  Center  System  Proposal,  and  (5)  20  tables 
and  illustrations.  After  6 months  of  study  and  analysis  which  Included  visitations  to  each  of  the  high  schools 
and  the  junior  college,  the  general  assessment  of  all  specific  use  facilities,  interviews  of  community 
leaders,  and  analysis  of  other  studies  which  had  been  completed  In  the  area,  the  Independent  research  firm  made 
the  basic  recommerjdation  that  the  various  local  school  districts  organize  themselves  into  a regional 
occupation  center  system  for  the  purpose  of  evolving,  funding,  and  directing  cooperative  programs  in 
occupational  education.  This  would  generate  additional'  cooperative  effort  among  the  districts  which  could  only 
further  benefit  the  region.  (MM) 
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PREFACE 


Numerous  feasibility  and  implementation  studies  attacking  the  prob- 
lems of  vocational  education  have  been  made  in  California.  Despite  the 
effort  expended  on  such  studies,  very  little  has  been  done  to  implement 
the  recommendations  in  most  cases.  It  is  MERl's  belief,  however,  that 
the  climate  for  change,  the  conditions  for  implementation,  and  the 
leadership  potential  in  Fresno  County  suggests  that  educational  ad- 
vances will  be  made  as  a result  of  this  initial  cooperative  effort  by 
the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  various 
high  school  districts  of  the  county.  The  fact  that  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  office  exercised  the  leadership  to  initiate  such 
a study,  the  fact  that  the  various  districts  within  the  county  saw  fit 
to  participate  financially  and  with  staff  assistance  in  the  study,  the 
fact  that  a major  breakthrough  was  achieved  in  cooperative  programming 
and  funding  by  the  Concentrated  Employment  Program  and  the  State  Center 
Junior  College  District  through  the  good  offices  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, the  fact  that  great  Interest  in  cooperative  regional  planning 
has  been  shown  among  the  various  junior  colleges  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  and  the  fact  that  great  Interest  in  attacking  vocational  educa- 
tion problems  on  a regional  basis  has  been  evinced  in  the  several 
seminars  conducted  by  the  EDICT  Title  III  Center — in  sian,  these  facts 
all  point  to  a successful  implementation  of  some  sort  of  a cooperative 
occupational  education  program.  Many  districts  in  the  county  have  al- 
ready begun  searching  out  ways  of  augmenting  their  existing  programs, 
and  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  report. 

Despite  these  individual  efforts,  however,  the  success  of  any  pro- 
posed cooperative  program.  Including  the  one  outlined  herein,  will 
depend  on  the  leadership  of  some  single  office.  Typically,  the  office 
of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  a service  organization. 
California  county  schools  offices  have  not  been  noted  in  the  past  for 
their  leadership  roles.  It  is  MERl's  judgment,  however,  chat  the  Fresno 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  office  is  prepared  to  assume  the 
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responsibility  for  bringing  such  a cooperative  plan  to  fruition.  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools  office  will  require  the  support  of  the  dis- 
tricts, both  large  and  small,  within  the  county,  if  it  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  helping  those  districts  improve  educational  opportunity  for 
youth  in  Fresno  County, 
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I INTRODUCTION 
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Fresno  County  offers  a microcosm  of  most  of  the  problems  that  face 
the  nation  on  a larger  scale.  Within  the  county  is  an  expanding  urban 
complex,  the  city  of  Fresno.  Surrounding  the  urban  center  are  the 
suburbs,  populated  by  emigrants  from  the  central  city  and  by  new  middle 
class  residents  coming  to  the  area  from  other  parts  of  the  state  and 
nation.  Many  of  those  left  in  the  center  of  the  city  are  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  who  cannot  affo"^  the  flight  to  the  suburbs. 

The  remainder  of  the  county,  rich  in  the  growing  value  of  its  agri- 
cultural production,  is  losing  out  in  other  respects.  Fresno  County, 
with  the  highest  dollar  value  of  agricultural  production  of  any  county 
in  the  nation,  faces  a steadily  declining  proportion  of  agricultural 
employment,  a lessening  of  the  status  of  agriculture,  and  a resulting 
defensiveness  of  the  agricultural  community.  Residents  in  the  outlying 
areas  are  increasingly  suspicious  of  the  problems  of  the  urban  center, 
which  they  do  not  consider  to  be  their  pr*  '^lems,  yet  which  continuously 
draw  money,  energy,  and  talent  away  from  their  problems.  Conversely, 
the  urban  population  resents  the  defensiveness  of  the  outlanders. 

In  this  context  the  schools  attenqpt  to  provide  a relevant  education 
to  young  people  and  adults  of  the  county.  In  many  respects  the  schools 
have  been  doing  an  excellent  job.  In  other  respects,  particularly  in 
preparing  students  for  the  world  of  work,  educators > employers,  and 
students  all  freely  acknowledge  the  inadequacies  of  the  present  system. 
Recognizing  the  problems  inherent  in  the  present  fractionated  approach 
to  occupational  education  in  Fresno  County,  several  concerned  educators, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Fresno  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
called  upon  MFRI  to  study  the  situation  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
ways  in  which  the  residents  of  the  county  could  be  better  served  through 
expanded  and  upgraded  occupational  education  programs  and  services. 
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The  charge  to  MERI  was  stated  in  the  objective;^  of  the  study  as 
follows : 


1.  To  identify  the  specific  needs  within  Fresno  County  idiich 
require  new  and  innovative  occupational  training  programs 
for  those  youths  and  adults  idio  are  being  inadequately 
served  by  existing  programs  in  the  county.  To  analyze 
these  needs  to  indicate  the  direction  and  scope  of  appro- 
priate occupational  programs  and  se  vices  foj  the  Fresno 
County  service  area, 

2.  To  determine  the  most  advantageous  organizational  structure 
for  such  programs  and  services  which  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary flexibility,  integration,  articulation,  and  coordina- 
tion. 
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To  devise  and  recommend  an  operational  system  relating  to 
the  following  aspects  of  the  occupational  programs  and  ser- 
vices: staffing,  housing,  funding,  program  start-up  and 

phase-out,  and  administrative  activity. 

To  establish  a coordinating  system  and  communications  net- 
work with  provisions  for  articulation  between  participat- 
ing personnel  and  agencies  in  education,  industry,  labor, 
counseling,  and  other  interested  public  and  private 
agencies. 


To  devise  and  recommend  a functional  system  for  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  programs  and  services  in  matters  relating 
to  type  and  scheduling  of  courses;  selection,  counseling, 
evaluation,  placement,  and  follow-up  of  students;  involve- 
ment of  industrial  firms  and  labor  unions  in  supportive 
activities;  mobility  of  instructional  staff  and  teaching 
stations;  educational  mix  of  curricula;  and  other  matters 
directly  affecting  the  operations  and  administration  of 
occupational  education. 
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The  Fresno  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  Dropout  Study 
The  Educational  Needs  Assessment-Vocational  Education 
prepared  by  DESIGN  (Fresno  City  Unified  District 
Title  III  Center). 

• A literature  search  was  conducted  for  information  relating 
to  the  needs  of  students  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  to 
the  secondary  level  occupational  education  programs  gener- 
ally. 

• Occupational  education  programs  and  centers  in  other  parts 
of  the  state  were  visited  and  their  operations  were  analyzed 
in  terms  of  applicability  to  the  Fresno  situation. 

During  the  time  MERI  was  engaged  in  the  Fresno  County  study,  the 
team  was  also  conducting  a similar  analysis  for  the  Superintendents  of 
Schools  in  Tulare  and  Kings  counties.  Many  benefits  accrued  to  all 
participants  because  of  this  simultaneous  effort.  For  example: 

• MERI  was  able  to  use  materials  developed  in  all  areas,  thereby 
reducing  the  total  cost  to  all  the  parties. 

• The  junior  college  districts  overlap  all  three  counties; 
therefore,  program  recommendations  planned  on  a broader  base 
can  be  more  meaningful  to  all  the  parties. 

• The  beginnings  of  a truly  regional  approach  involving  several 
counties  came  from  the  studies.  This  regional  approach  has 
long-range  possibilities  for  significant  cooperative  effort 
to  the  benefit  of  all  participants.  The  junior  colleges  have 
already  taken  initial  steps  toward  cooperative  effort  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

MERI's  recommendations  for  a basic  system  are  appropriate  for  a 
cooperative  educational  effort  of  the  v£.,rious  counties  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  The  basic  structures  of  occupational  programs  and  ser- 
vices recommended  for  both  Fresno  County  and  the  Tulare/Kings  region 
are  similar,  although  specific  recommendations  are  keyed  directly  to 
the  needs  of  the  specific  coimnunities  Involved.  In  some  cases  basic 
statements  of  policy  and  position  will  be  similar  in  the  two  reports. 
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!Chroughout  the  entire  study  MERI  has  had  the  enthusiastic  support 
and  cooperation  of  all  concerned  educators  In  Fresno  County.  Community 
leaders  not  only  have  given  willingly  of  their  time,  but  also  have  con- 
tributed important  ideas  which  are  incorporated  in  the  recommendations. 

During  the  course  of  the  study  MERI  was  privileged  to  participate 

i , . 

in  an  important  breakthrough  in  the  utilization  of  the  educational  re- 
sources of  Fresno  County.  The  Concentrated  Kmployment  Program  (CKP), 
with  a large  federal  grant  to  train  some  of  the  hard  core  unemployed 
in  Fresno  County,  was  looking  for  a contractor  to  conduct  training 
programs.  Initially,  CEP's  search  was  directed  to  private  agencies 
outside  the  Fresno  area.  After  preliminary  discussions  with  MERI  end 
county  office  staff,  CEP  decided  that  local  educational  resources  could 
better  meet  its  needs.  Consequently,  CEP  and  the  State  Center  Junior 
College  District  reached  an  agreement  which  appears  to  be  operating  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both.  This  type  of  cooperative  effort  is  the 
essence  of  the  philosophy  underlying  MERl's  proposals. 

!niis  report  is  only  a beginning.  It  deals  with  imperfect  materials 
and  sources  and  is  therefore  not  perfect.  It  does  not  provide  all  the 
answers.  I^ose  seeking  a rationale  for  action  will  find  it  in  this  re- 
port. !niose  seeking  an  excuse  for  inactivity  can  also  find  it  here. 
Those  looking  for  a means  of  getting  off  dead  center  will  find  here  the 
outline  of  a plan  that  can  serve  as  an  effective  stimulus  to  action. 

Ihe  yeast  will  come  from  those  \dio  believe  that  action  is  a necessary 
next  step.  It  is  the  sincere  desire  of  MERI  that  this  report  will  be 
used  as  a catalyst  by  Fresno  County  educational  leadership. 
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School  districts  have  been  traditionally  organized  in  such  a way 
as  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  mutual  cooperation.  They  compete 
within  given  areas  for  the  tax  dollar.  They  compete  for  staff  and  for 
jobs  for  their  students.  They  jealously  guard  their  local  autonomy; 
therefore,  except  for  athletic  scheduling,  they  seldom  come  together 
for  cooperative  action. 

The  central  thrust  of  MERl's  recommendation  is  that,  to  counteract 
this  fragmented  effort,  the  various  local  school  districts  organize 
themselves  into  a Regional  occupational  Center  (ROC)  System  for  the 
purpose  of  evolving,  funding,  and  directing  cooperative  programs  in 
occupational  education.  Such  an  action  would  generate  additional  co- 
operative efforts  among  the  districts  which  could  only  further  benefit 
the  region. 

For  a great  many  concerned  citizens  and  educators,  the  most  ob- 
vious solution  to  occupational  education  problems  is  the  building  of  a 
technical  high  school  to  idiich  all  students  wishing  occupational  train- 
ing might  come.  MERl  rejects  this  solution  for  Fresno  County  on  three 
grounds ; 

1.  Historically  such  schools  in  America  have  become  dumping 
grounds  for  ''second  class"  student  citizens. 

2.  The  net  effect  of  such  schools  has  been  to  reduce  rather 
than  to  increase  occupational  education  in  the  districts 
served.  (Relieved  of  the  responsibility,  the  "comprehen- 
sive" schools  have  quickly  become  "academic,"  giving  up 
their  occupational  program  responsibilities.) 

3.  Far  broader  changes  are  required  in  the  local  schools  than 
the  mere  inclusion  of  a few  new  vocational  programs — and 
MERl  believes  that  such  changes  are  more  likely  to  occur 

if  the  existing  school  staffs  have  the  stimulus  of  a chang- 
ing occupational  program  under  the  same  roof  with  them. 
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MERX  recommends  that  Instead  of  separating  education  Into  two 
parts — the  vocational  and  the  academlc--the  districts  recognize  that 
there  Is  a decreasing  job  market  for  18-year-olds,  no  matter  how  speci- 
fic their  training.  The  high  school  educational  responsibility  Is 
therefore  decrees Ingly  vocational.  Few  high  school  programs  teach 
specific  basic  skills  for  an  entry  job  In  a chosen  career.  Instead, 
educational  emphasis  Is  Increasingly  broadened  so  that  a student  Is 
allowed  to  sample  a variety  of  occupational  experiences  and  to  learn 
a cluster  of  skills  which  will  give  him  flexibility  to  move  about  In 
uhe  career  world  as  the  technology  changes. 

With  appropriate  occupational  exploration  done  In  the  high  school, 
the  student  can  get  his  entry  skills  training  at  the  junior  college. 
Thus  the  student  will  have  had  a richer  occupational  experience  as  the 
basis  for  his  first  serious  career  choice,  and  society  will  receive 
more  mature  and  more  broadly  educated  young  workers.  For  the  majority 
of  students  In  the  district,  this  pattern  will  become  Increasingly 
familiar,  and  the  districts  ought  to  capitalize  on  It  through  coopera- 
tive effort. 

To  capitalize  on  existing  local  programs  and  needs,  the  following 
approach  seems  appropriate. 

1.  Each  high  school  should  continue  to  offer  basic  or  general 
education  programs  In  Agriculture,  Business,  Homemaking,  and  Industrial 
Arts.  These  programs  are  not  now  truly  vocational;  however,  they  do 
prepare  a student  for  later  enrollment  in  job  skills  courses  which  lead 
directly  to  job  entry.  In  addition,  these  programs  are  good  general 
education  programs  preparing  students  for  life,  even  though  the  stu- 
dents do  not  pursue  careers  in  the  field.  Each  school  should  offer  as 
many  of  these  types  of  curricula  as  possible  and  encourage  all  students 
to  participate  in  such  occupational  exploration. 

2.  The  truly  vocational  programs  should  be  planned  around  occu- 
pational family  skill  clusters  without  regard  to  the  traditional  four 
areas  of  vocational  education.  This  planning  should  take  place  under 
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the  direction  of  the  ROC  System,  which  hopefully  will  include  all  high 
school  districts  in  Fresno  County.  The  ROC  System  should  establish 
five  sub-systems  of  geographically  contiguous  high  school  districts. 
Programs  should  be  allocated  to  these  sub-systems  so  that  a single  pro- 
gram could  serve  all  high  schools  in  the  sub-system  \^ere  appropriate. 
Students  should  be  bussed  from  their  home  school  to  the  school  offering 
the  particular  program  in  which  they  are  interested,  returning  to  their 
home  school  for  the  rest  of  their  studies. 

Not  all  vocational  programs  should  be  offered  at  a single  school 
within  the  sub-system.  Figure  1 illustrates  the  concept.  Obviously 
such  interschool  scheduling  requires  that  the  students  have  significant 
blocks  of  time  available  to  make  the  transferring  efficient.  Further, 
the  interschool  schedules  must  be  compatible.  Scheduling  would  be  a 
first  priority  problem  for  the  participating  districts. 

Certain  programs  might  not  be  offered  in  all  sub- systems,  in  \^ich 
case  students  could  be  bussed  between  sub-systems.  For  example,  pro- 
grams in  Electronics  might  be  offered  in  only  three  of  the  five  sub- 
systems with  the  students  from  the  two  sub-systems  lacking  the  program 
being  bussed  to  one  of  the  three  sub-systems  offering  the  program. 

3.  Because  sharing  programs  means  bussing  students  from  one  school 
to  another  for  part  of  a day,  the  proximity  of  various  schools  is  an 
important  consideration.  The  schools  of  the  area  tend  to  be  drawn  into 
five  groups  when  both  road  network  and  community  orientation  are  con- 
sidered. Therefore,  MERl  recommends  that,  for  purposes  of  organization 

and  scheduling,  the  secondary  districts  be  divided  into  the  following 

1/ 

five  ROC  sub-systems:— 

Sub-system  I - Clovis,  Fresno  City,  and  Sierra 

Sub-system  II  - Fowler,  Kingsburg,  Kings  Canyon, 

Earlier,  Sanger,  and  Selma 

If  Throughout  this  report  the  term  *’city  . chools"  is  used  specifically 
for  high  schools  in  the  Fresno  City  Unified  District,  The  remain- 
ing high  schools  in  the  county  are  referred  to  as  "county  schools," 
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BETWEEN  SCHOOLS  IN  A ROC  SUB-SYSTEM 


SCHOOL  A 
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SCHOOL  B 


/ 


SCHOOL  C 


I 

I 
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Sub-system  XXX  - Caruthers,  Laton,  Riverdale,  and 

Washington 

Sub-system  XV  - Central,  Kerman,  and  Tranquillity 
Sub-system  V - Coalinga 

This  suggested  division  of  school  districts  into  ROC  sub-systems 
may  require  further  consideration  and  adjustment  because  of  changes  in 
[ enrollment  and  curriculum  patterns;  however.*,  it  can  be  used  as  a basis 

for  planning  until  other  groupings  prove  tu  be  more  advantageous.  For 
example,  grouping  Avenal  (in  Kings  County)  with  Coalinga  High  School 
and  Coalinga  Junior  College  is  a possibility.  Even  though  such  a 
grouping  crosses  county  lines,  MERX  recommends  that  early  steps  be 
taken  to  arrange  joint  programming  for  Avenal  students  at  Coalinga. 

Similarly,  Binuba  anc  Orosi  (in  Tulare  County)  have  their  major 
orientation  toward  Reedley  College,  and  MERX  recommends  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  joint  prograuuaing  between  these  two  districts  and  Sub- 
system XX  be  explored.  There  might  also  be  programming  advantages  for 
including  Hanford  and  Lemoore  (in  Kings  County)  with  Sub- system  XXX. 


4.  Some  vocational  programs  would  be  offered  only  in  one  or  two 
locations,  either  because  of  anticipated  limited  enrollments,  or  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  equipment  and  facilities.  Where  this  would 
be  the  case,  such  programs  should  be  offered  in  a centralized  occupa- 
tional training  center  or  in  a junior  college.  The  ROC  System  should 
contract  for  such  training  services  from  the  junior  college  district 
where  appropriate.  Under  Section  6401  and  6403  of  the  Education  Code, 
11th  and  12th  grade  students  can  attend  programs  at  the  junior  college 
level,  wltdi  the  local  high  school  receiving  full  Average  Bally  Attend- 
ance (ABA)  credit  for  the  basic  educational  instruction,  and  the  junior 
college  obtaining  ABA  credit  for  a special  part-time  student.  This 
program  should  be  administered  through  the  ROC  System  so  that  control 
is  maintained  by  the  high  school  districts. 
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MERI  recommends  that  all  vocational  programs  offered  under  the 
ROC  System  be  provided  in  two  fashions: 

a.  In  two  centralized  locations  on  sites  developed 
for  that  purpose 

(1)  The  Fresno  County.  Fairgrounds 

(2)  An  Industrial  plant  located  in  Sub-system  II 

b.  On  existing  canq[)uses  through  a student  exchange 
program. 

Designated  ROC  programs  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  ROC  System 
which  can  contract  services  from  individual  school  districts.  Each 
school  district  that  is  not  a part  of  the  ROC  System  should  pay  tuition 
to  the  ROC  System  for  its  students  attending  ROC  programs. 


Ill  THE  CURRENT  SITUATION 


Characteristics  of  the  Cooaminltv 

Any  realistic  study  of  educational  needs  in  Fresno  County  must 
consider  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  communities  in  the  area* 
Continuous  program  planning  must  also  reflect  the  needs  of  the  broader 
community,  the  state,  and  the  nation* 

Population 

The  total  population  of  Fresno  County  increased  from  365,945  in 
1960  to  418,200  in  1967  for  a gain  of  14*3  percent.  General  popula- 
tion trends  to  1975  for  the  county,  Sau  Joaquin  Valley,  and  the  state 
of  California  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 

GENERAL  POPULATION  TRENDS  OF  FRESNO  COUNTY, 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY,  AND  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

1965-1975 


Percent  Change 


1965 

1970 

1975 

1960-65 

1965-75 

Fresno 

County 

408,200 

443,500 

482,400 

11.5% 

18*2% 

San  Joaquin 
Valley^^ 

1,627,500 

1,925,100 

2,118,400 

12*7 

30.2 

State  of 
California 

18,726,000 

21,001,000 

23,585,000 

18.0 

25.9 

1^/  San  Joaquin  Valley  area  includes  eleven  counties:  Fresno,  Kern, 

Kings,  Madera,  Iferceri.  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Tulare,  Calaveras, 
Mariposa,  and  Tuolumne* 

Source;  State  of  California,  Department  of  Finance,  April  1967* 


Past  population  growth  was  linked  to  agricultural  development;  how- 
ever, recently  population  has  tended  to  concentrate  in  urban  centers. 
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At  present,  53.6  percent  of  the  county  population  resides  In  15  Incor- 
porated cities.  In  1960,  36.6  percent  of  the  county  population  lived 
In  the  city  of  Fresno.  By  1967,  this  proportion  had  Increased  to 
38.6  percent,  and  It  Is  expected  that,  by  1®75,  more  than  40.0  percent 
will  be  Fresno  city  residents.  Thus,  the  national  trend  toward  larger 
urban  populations  is  reflected  In  the  population  shift  within  Fresno 
County. 

The  age  structure  of  Fresno  County’s  population  Is  shown  In 
Figure  2.  Compared  with  the  state,  Fresno  County  has  a relatively 
large  school  age  population  (41.7  percent),  but  a slightly  smaller 
proportion  of  young  adults  (20-39)  and  adults  (40-69).  This  re- 
flewCS  a migration  pattern,  established  during  the  last  decade.  In 
which  rural  areas  of  California  lost  their  young  adults  to  the  large 
urban  centers.  Including  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin,  and  San  Diego.— ^ 

According  to  1960  census  data,  7.5  percent  of  the  Fresno  County 
population  was  nonidilte.  Although  this  proportion  of  nonwhite  popula- 
tion was  comparable  to  the  statewide  proportion  of  8 percent.  It  was 
significantly  below  the  national  proportion  of  11.4  percent.  The  prob- 
lem, however.  Is  In  the  concentration  of  nonwhites  living  In  ’’West  Fresno 
which  has  created  social  and  economic  Imbalances  In  the  city  and  county 
school  systems. 

Other  ethnic  groups  add  to  the  broad  cultural  mix  of  the  community 
and  school  environment.  The  largest  single  ethnic  group  is  the  Mexican- 
Amerlcan,  which  constitutes  about  20.0  percent  of  the  total  county 
population.  This  is  slightly  more  than  twice  the  proportion  of  Mexican- 
Amerlcans  found  In  the  state  as  a idiole. 


1/ 


State  of  California,  Department  of  Finance,  Financial  and  Popula- 
tion Research  Section,  California  Migration  1955-60,  Sacramento, 


1964. 


Figure  2 

COMPARISON  OF  POPULATION  AGE  STRUCTURE  IN 
FRESNO  COUNTY  AND  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Age  Groups  (years) 


0-19 


20-39 


40-69 


Over  70 


Fresno  County 


California  Percentage  in  Each 
Age  Group  Used  as  a Base  Line 


42°'o 


\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

37% 28% 30% 


\ 


28% 


26% 


6% 

5% 


SOURCE:  State  of  California,  Department  of  Finance,  April  1967. 
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Economic  Trends 

Closely  related  to  population  trends  are  economic  changes  that 
have  occurred  during  the  past  two  decades  and  that  continue  to  affect 
the  educational  needs  of  the  county c 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  farm  units,  number  of  acres  culti- 
vated, and  number  of  farm  operators  has  been  accompanied  by  Increased 
mechanlczatlon  and  improved  farm  technology.  The  net  result  has  been 
a continuous  annual  Increase  in  the  value  of  crops  produced  In  Fresno 
County.  Presently,  agricultural  products  valued  at  more  than 
$450  million  are  placed  on  the  market  annually,  making  Fresno  County 
the  producer  of  the  greatest  agricultural  value  of  any  county  in  the 
nation.  Agricultural  production,  processing,  and  distribution  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  the  economic  backbone  of  the  area  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Nonagricultural  activities,  namely  manufacturing,  have  grown  con- 
siderably during  the  past  decade.  (There  are  now  about  500  manufac- 
turing cofl^anies  in  the  Fresno  metropolitan  area.)  This  growth  is 
indicative  of  the  increasing  in^ortance  of  nonagricultural  economic 
activity  within  Fresno  County. 

Economic  activity  for  1967,  as  indexed  by  Fresno  Facts  and  Trends.—^ 
shows  an  increase  of  over  60  percent  over  the  base  years  of  1957-1959. 
During  the  period  between  1959  and  1967,  the  value  of  manufactured  goods 
increased  over  39  percent.  (The  increase  in  California  as  a whole  was 
42  percent.) 


y Fresno  State  College,  School  of  Business,  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Service,  Fresno  Facts  and  Trends.  November  1967.  The  business  in- 
dex is  based  on  a seasonally  adjusted  economic  series,  including 
bank  debits,  employment,  power  sales,  carloadings,  and  value  of 
building  permits. 
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Problems  of  Transition 

The  economic  growth  of  Fresno  County  is  reflected  in  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  city.  The  downtown  mall,  completed  as  part 
of  an  urban  renewal  project,  has  become  a model  for  other  cities  across 
the  nation.  Fresno's  modern  convention  and  cultural  center,  new  county 
courthouse,  burgeoning  shopping  centers,  new  bank  buildings,  modern  air 
terminal,  and  urban  renewal  activi^  are  all  signs  of  the  count's 
transition  into  a vital,  progressive,  and  productive  community.  How- 
ever, there  are  signs  of  problems  yet  unsolved. 

The  unemployment  rate  has  remained  above  the  6 percent  level  since 
1960.  This  is  nearly  double  the  national  rate.  The  median  educational 
^..tainmei’it  of  persons  over  the  age  of  25  remains  substantially  below 
the  12th  grade,  while  an  increasing  nuoiber  of  jobs  demand  a hi^  school 
diploma  and/or  post  high  school  training.  Over  a third  of  the  wage 
earners  in  the  county  .make  less  than  $5,000  per  year.  Ethnic  imbalances 
in  certain  schools  present  unsolved  challenges. 

These  and  other  problems  have  stimulated  a varied  of  civic, 
social,  and  community  organizations  to  focus  their  attention  on  improv- 
ing educational  training  opportunities  for  adults  as  well  as  in-school 
youth.  Many  community  organizations  whose  efforts  are  directed  toward 
providing  employment  opportunities  for  the  chronically  unemployed  and 
underemployed  have  received  financial  assistance  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment through  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity.  Other  programs  have 
combined  federal,  state,  and  local  funds.  Some  programs  approach  the 
manpower  and  training  problems  from  a regional  viewpoint  (e.g.,  CAMPS), 
while  other  programs  concentrate  on  specific  segments  of  the  unemployed 
(e.g.,  Ifexi can -American  Education  Committee). 

The  varied  of  programs  concerned  with  manpower  development  has 
raised  the  complicated  problem  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  each  or- 
ganization so  that  duplication  and  overlapping  training  programs  can 
be  minimized.  The  Fresno  Organization  for  Coordination  of  Urban  Ser- 
vices (FOCUS),  the  Urban  Coalition  of  Fresno,  and  the  CEP  are  each 
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concerned  with  providing  a full  range  of  social,  educational,  and 
training  services. 

The  educational  system  has  also  directed  its  effort  to  identifying 
the  needs  of  its  students,  the  instructional  and  counseling  staff,  and 
the  community.  The  Regional  Planning  and  Evaluation  Center  (EDICT)  and 
Project  DESIGN  have  each  completed  studies  on  vocational  education. 
However,  these  studies  do  not  indicate  the  appropriate  interface  be* 
tween  the  confusing  array  of  employment  programs  in  the  community  and 
the  educational  resources  of  the  school  systems.  This  interface  is  one 
^ich  will  have  to  be  determined  as  the  objectives  and  efforts  of  each 
community  manpower  program  evolve;  however,  the  school  system  must  be 
alert  for  opportunities  to  offer  its  services. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  it  would  appear  that  a ROC  System  would 
provide  a mechanism  for  furthering  the  alliance  between  manpower  pro* 
grams  and  the  vocational  educational  resources  of  Fresno  County's 
schools. 

Employer  Needs 

En^)loyers  need  well  qualified  workers.  Frequent  publicity  is  given 
to  the  fact  that  improving  technology  is  continually  eliminating  jobs, 
but  infrequent  publicity  is  given  to  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands 
of  job  vacancies  throughout  California  because  en^loyers  cannot  find 
adequately  trained  personnel.  This  phenomenon  is  true  in  Fresno,  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  in  California,  and  across  the  nation. 

In  planning  occupational  education  programs  for  Fresno  County,  it 
is  necessary  to  look  beyond  its  borders.  Ifeny  students  trained  here 
will  find  employment  elsewhere.  Because  the  Fresno  County  labor  market 
differs  significantly  from  t lat  of  the  state  or  the  nation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  at  the  needs  of  en^)loyers  in  Fresno  County,  the  state,  and 
the  nation. 

Some  employer  needs  are  the  same  regardless  of  \diere  employment  is 
located.  These  are  mentioned  in  discussions  with  employers  idierever 
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IIERI  has  assessed  en^loyer  needs,  and  Fresno  is  no  exception.  Needs 
most  frequently  mentioned  by  enq>loyers  include; 

• Better  training  in  basic  skills,  especially  reading, 
handwriting,  arithmetic,  and  verbal  communications. 

• Better  attitudes,  especially  related  to  punctuality, 
accuracy  and  neatness,  and  customer  relations. 

• Better  understanding  of  the  economics  of  work,  parti- 
cularly the  relationship  between  productivity,  wages, 
cost,  and  price. 

• Better  understanding  by  young  job  seekers  of  their  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  how  to  sell  themselves 

to  prospective  enq>loyers. 

• Greater  flexibility  on  the  part  of  employees  to  in- 
sure that  they  can  move  with  the  changing  technology 
and  adapt  to  new  job  requirements. 

The  Fresno  Labor  Market 

Fresno  County  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  richest  agricul- 
tural county  in  the  nation.  Ihich  of  the  county's  enq>loyment  centers 
about  agriculture,  both  directly  in  agricultural  production  and  indi- 
rectly in  agricultural  support  services.  In  1967,  the  last  full  year 
for  idtich  data  are  available,  agricultural  workers  accounted  for 
23.5  percent  of  the  total  annual  average  employment  in  the  county. 

Average  enq>loyment  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  because  there  were 
large  seasonal  fluctuations.  The  seasonal  high  of  73,300  workers  was 
in  September  while  in  Narch,  the  seasonal  low,  agricultural  enq>loyment 
had  declined  to  30,200  workers. 

Fresno  County's  agricultural  enq>loyment  is  unusual  in  two  respects: 
first,  the  proportion  of  total  employment  in  agriculture  is  significantly 
higher  than  in  the  state  or  the  nation;  and  second,  the  actual  number  of 
jobs  continues  to  increase  rather  than  decrease,  contrary  to  the  general 
trend.  It  i^hould  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  although  there  has  been 
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a net  Increase. in  agricultural  jobs,  the  rate  of  growth  has  been  slower 
than  that  for  the  labor  force  in  tot.'^l,  and,  as  a result,  agricultural 
eoqployment  has  been  decreasing  as  a portion  of  total  ea^loytnent  (see 
Table  1 In  Appendix  A) 

Ihese  agricultural  ea^lo3rment  trends  will  probably  continue  to 
the  foreseeable  future.  The  la^ortant  trend  to  note,  however.  Is  not 
the  changing  numbers  of  employees,  but  rather  the  changing  skill  re* 
qulrements  of  those  employed  In  agriculture.  Greater  use  of  machines 
and  chemicals  to  do  the  work  of  farm  laborers  means  there  are  fewer  un* 
skilled  jobs  but  many  more  technical  jobs.  Tlie  needs  of  modern  agrl* 
culture  are  for  skilled  mechanics  to  maintain  the  sophisticated  equipment 
being  used  and  for  trained  technicians  who  know  ^en,  how,  and  where  to 
use  available  chemicals. 

Program  planners  must  malie  a special  effort  to  be  sure  that  the 
curricula  In  agricultural  programs  are  kept  current  with  the  needs  of 
the  Industry.  As  water  Is  brought  to  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  from  the  San  Luis  Reservoir,  occupational  training  requirements 
will  change  further.  New  and  different  programs  will  be  required  to 
meet  these  changed  requirements. 

Within  the  nonagrlcultural  Industries,  those  which  have  shown  the 
greatest  relative  growth  are  the  services  and  government  categories. 

(See  Table  1.)  Although  all  major  Industries  (except  construction)  have 
shown  growth  In  actual  numbers,  the  relative  positions  of  most  Indus* 
tries  have  not  changed  during  the  period  1960-1967.  Hiree  categories 
(agriculture,  construction,  and  transportation,  communications,  and 
utilities)  showed  relative  declines;  two  categories  (services  and  govern- 
ment) showed  relative  Increases;  and  the  other  categories  (manufacture 
Ing,  trade,  and  finance.  Insurance,  and  real  estate)  have  retained  their 
same  relative  proportions  during  the  period. 


1^/  All  tables  not  contained  in  the  text  are  numbered  and  presented  In 
Appendix  A.  Hereafter,  reference  to  the  tables  In  the  appendix  will 
be  by  number  only. 
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These  industry  trends  are  also  reflected  in  occupational  require- 
ments. MERX  has  projected  1970  employment  in  selected  occupations  for 
Fresno  County  based  on  a mathematical  extension  of  the  1950-1960  census 
data.  These  projections  are  shown  in  Table  2.  The  fastest  growing 
occupations  based  on  the  1950-1960  rate  of  increase  include  those  in 
services  and  government,  especially  bank  tellers,  cashiers,  office 
machine  operators,  secretaries  and  stenographers,  manufacturing  salesmen, 
airplane  mechanics,  radio  and  television  repairmen,  auto  services,  route- 
men,  welders,  counter  and  fountain  workers,  cosmetologists,  practical 
nurses,  and  janitors. 

Table  2 also  shows  the  total  number  of  new  jobs  expected  to  develop 
between  1960  and  1970.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  estimate  is  a 
straight  mathematical  projection;  no  attempt  was  made  to  accommodate  for 
changing  trends.  To  give  an  additional  indication  of  the  anticipated 
manpower  requirements,  MERX  has  calculated  annual  replacement  needs  in 
1970  (for  anticipated  levels  of  employment  at  that  time)  based  on  nation- 
al averages  of  retirement  and  death. 

The  number  of  new  jobs  plus  the  number  of  replacements  needed  pro- 
vides a rough  approximation  of  the  amount  of  trained  manpower  required 
for  Fresno  County  in  the  immediate  future.  These  statistics  have  been 
used  in  making  program  recommendations  contained  in  Chapter  IV.  These 
projections  have  been  modified  by  subjective  judgment,  however,  to  re- 
flect such  factors  as  the  degree  to  which  jobs  will  be  filled  by  persons 
with  other  than  entry  level  skills;  the  appropriateness  of  training  for 
certain  occupations  at  the  secondary  level;  the  effect  of  changing  tech- 
nology as  it  is  presently  known  or  can  be  estimated;  and  the  changes 
expected  to  take  place  in  the  Fresno  County  labor  market. 

Changing  technology  and  conditions  in  the  Fresno  labor  market  can 
be  expected  to  affect  certain  occupations  significantly  during  the  com- 
ing years,  as  follows: 

• There  will  continue  to  be  increasing  numbers  of  jobs 
available  in  personal  and  governmental  services.  New 
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jobs  will  be  developed  for  paraprofessionals  in  occa- 

» I 

pational  families  with  continuing  shortages  (e.g., 
social  worker  aides » c.omnmnity  workers,  and  teacher 
aides) . 

• Fresno's  expanding  importance  as  a trade  and  distribu* 
tion  center  for  the  central  valley  will  create  new 
jobs,  both  in  retail  and  wholesale  trade.  Many  of 
those  in  wholesale  trade  will  require  skills  different 
from  those  traditionally  needed. 

• Electronic  data  processing  will  replace  many  of  the 
routine  jobs  being  performed  by  workers  in  the  Fresno 
area.  Most  persons  en^loyed  in  clerical  occupations 
will  be  required  to  have  at  least  a basic  understanding 
of  data  processing  operations. 

• Mechanics  of  all  types  will  require  greater  knowledge 
of  electricity  and  electronics.  More  machines  operate 
as  electro-mechanical  devices  and  require  broader  skills 
to  maintain. 

Other  trends  concerning  industry  and  occupational  employment  have  been 
adequately  described  in  the  Fresno  Job  Opportunities  Suirvey  which  is 
discussed  below. 

Fresno  County  educational  planners  will  be  fortunate  to  have  avail- 
able the  Fresno  Job  Opportunities  Survey,  to  be  published  later  this 
year  by  the  State  Department  of  En^loyment.  This  excellent  report  pro- 
vides information  on  the  Fresno  labor  market,  the  types  of  industries 
and  occupations  found  here,  and  the  anticipated  future  trends  to  1973. 
The  report  also  shows  employers'  stated  educational  requirements  for 
various  types  of  occupations. 
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There  would  be  little  value  in  summarizing  that  report  here,  but 
some  of  the  key  findings  are  worth  emphasizing.  The  findings  most  rele- 
vant to  occupational  education  program  planning  are; 

• Employers  are  raising  educational  requirements.  Illus- 
trative of  this  trend  is  the  statement  of  one  en^loyer: 

'Ve  have  used  people  with  less  than  a high  school  educa- 
tion. From  now  on  we  will  strive  to  acquire  people  with 
one.”  An  employer  of  trade  apprentices  said  that  he  was 
trying  to  get  men  to  complete  junior  college. 

• Technological  progress  in  the  Fresno  area  economy  re- 
sults in  the  greatest  growth  in  employment  in  those 
occupations  requiring  higher  levels  of  skills,  while 
semiskilled  and  unskilled  jobs  will,  for  the  most  part, 
continue  to  decline.  A typical  employer  comment:  "More 
complex  machinery  will  require  more  skilled  workers  to 
maintain  it.” 

• The  largest  growth  in  jobs  between  1968  and  1973  will 
take  place  in  the  following  occupational  categories; 

Professional,  technical,  anc  managerial  26.1% 

Clerical  19.6 

Services  . 13.3 

Specific  occupations  will  grow  at  the  rate  of  10  or 
more  new  jobs  per  year  through  1973,  and  the  estimated 
number  of  new  jobs  in  each  occupation  are  shown  in 
Table  3. 

• Al  though  Fresno  County  has  a higjier  than  average  unem- 
ployment rate,  there  exist  at  the  same  time  significant 
shortages  of  qualified  workers  in  some  occupations, 
especially  those  requiring  specialized  skills  and  train- 
ing. Those  occupations  showing  surpluses  and  shortages 
in  mid-1968  in  the  Fresno  area  are  shown  in  Table  4. 

Table  5 shows  the  occiq>ations  which  employers  indicate 
are  difficult  to  fill.  The  most  obvious  conclusion  to 
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be  drawn  from  Table  5 is  that  almost  all  Jobs  which 
employers  find  hard  to  fill  require  specialized  train- 
ing or  experience > 

• Jobs  available  to  persons  without  specialized  training 
are  few  in  number  and  very  limited  in  type.  High  school 
graduates  (as  opposed  to  nongraduates)  tend  to  have  a 
broader  variety  of  jobs  open  to  them,  i.e.,  jobs  for 
which  they  will  be  considered  by  Fresno  area  employers. 

Training  for  several  of  those  jobs  is  presently  avail- 
able at  the  secondary  level,  especially  in  clerical  and 
business  courses.  Table  6 shows  those  occupations  for 
idiich  employers  are  willing  to  hire  workers  without  re- 
lated work  experience  or  specialized  training.  Table  7 
shows  those  jobs  for  which  employers  are  willing  to  hire 
recent  high  school  graduates  with  no  full-time  work  ex- 
perience. Significant  differences  between  these  two 
groups  of  occupations  are  apparent.  There  is  much 
greater  breadth  available  to  the  recent  high  school 
graduates. 

Although  the  State  Department  of  Employment  does  not  draw  conclu- 
sions directly  related  to  occupational  program  planning,  their  findings 
appear  to  clearly  support  the  conclusion  that  skill  training  should  be 
available  in  the  high  schools  of  Fresno  County  to  prepare  students  for 
occupations  for  which  local  employers  are  willing  to  hire  recent  high 
school  graduates.  Other  programs  are  not  precluded  because  they  do  not 
appear  on  this  list.  In  fact,  the  impact  of  state  and  national  trends 
must  also  be  considered  in  program  planning.  The  most  important  of 
these  trends  are  discussed  below. 

State  and  National  Trends 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  state  and  national  manpower  picture 
as  it  affects  requirements  for  planning  training  programs.  Most  of  this 
information  is  of  the  type  that  will  be  used  by  the  Occupational  Family 
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Advisory  Committees  (see  Chapter  IV  for  a discussion  of  these  Committees) 
in  evaluating  the  program  recommendations  and  in  establishing  priorities. 
This  information  is  too  extensive  to  be  summarized  here.  The  Fresno 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  has  a file  of  this  type  of  information 
which  is  readily  available.  Also,  the  Vocational-Occupational  S^^rvey, 
recently  completed  by  EDICT,  contains  a comprehensive  blbllogr^. on 
vocational  education  and  a good  discussion  of  the  references.  Further 
information  on  trends  in  vocational  education  may  be  obtained  from 
these  sources. 

National  and  statewide  information  on  specific  occupations  or  occu- 
pational families  Is  not  included  in  this  report.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  for  national  trends  and  to  the 
Occupational  Guide  series  published  by  the  State  Department  of  En^loy- 
ment.  Both  of  these  publications  have  been  used  extensively  in  prepar- 
ing the  program  recommendations  in  this  report.  Both  are  excellent 
sources  of  information  as  to  need  and  training  requirements.  Review  of 
other  sources  indicates  the  following  five  areas  of  national  concern 
have  inq>ortant  implications  for  planning  occupational  education  programs 
for  Fresno  County. 

The  Growing  Need  for  Technicians.  According  to  a recent  study  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  entitled.  Technician  Manpowert  Require- 
ments. Resources  and  Training  Needs,  the  total  requirement  for  techni- 
cians will  reach  nearly  one  and  one-half  million  by  1975,  a 77  percent 
Increase  over  the  1963  enq>loyment  levels  for  these  occupations.  This 
same  study  indicated  that  there  are  over  one-quarter  million  technicians 
needed  now  throughout  the  country.  The  estimated  needs  by  occupational 
area  are  shown  in  the  talle  on  the  following  page. 
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NUMBER  OF  TECHNICIANS  NEEDED 


Occupational  Area Number  Needed 

Biomedical  hospital  equipment  50 » 000 

Electro-mechanical  100 » 000 

Electronic  computer  service  20^000 

Communications  and  telemetry  10 » 000 

Computerized  drafting  5 >000 

Numerically  controlled  machine  tool  10,000 

Chemical  manufacturing  process  control  5,000 

Agricultural  production  and  service  75,000 

Water  pollution  control  10,000 

Total  285,000 


New  and  Emerging  Occupations,  It  will  be  noted  that  the  foregoing 
list  does  not  include  occupations  vdiich  are  on  the  forefront  of  develop- 
ing technologies*  Most  of  the  above  occupations  are  known  to  many 
readers  of  this  report,  and  jobs  are  immediately  available  for  persons 
trained  in  those  technologies*  In  some  of  the  newer  technologies,  how- 
ever, occupations  have  not  yet  been  defined*  Examples  would  be  ocean- 
ography, radiology,  nuclear  energy,  electro-optics,  and  environmental 
control* 

Fresno  County  schools  probably  cannot  provide  educational  leader- 
ship in  the  development  of  training  programs  in  these  new  and  emerging 
occupational  areas*  Limited  resources  and  lack  of  direct  involvement  of 
the  Fresno  area  economy  in  these  new  fields  would  indicate  that  develop- 
mental work  could  best  be  left  to  other  parts  of  the  country  that  are 
more  directly  involved*  Fresno  County  can  and  must  be  aware  of  develop- 
ments in  these  technologies  and  ready  to  respond  by  adding  programs  and 
adapting  curricula  as  soon  as  the  need  becomes  apparent* 

Job  Availability  for  Young  Workers*  The  U*S*  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  has  completed  a thorough  analysis  of  the 
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manpower  requirements  of  the  United  States  In  1975  for  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic  Progress.  This  analysis 
was  published  In  1966  under  the  title.  The  Outlook  for  Technological 
Change  and  Employment.  Appendix  Vol,  1.  In  this  publication,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  predicts  that  jobs  for  young  people  will  be  scarcer 
and  that  there  will  be  more  young  people  In  the  labor  market.  The  net 
result  Is  that  persons  under  25  will  find  competition  for  jobs  even 
stlffer  than  It  Is  today. 

There  are  two  Implications  for  Fresno;  first,  young  people  with 
specific  skill  training  will  have  an  advantage  over  those  who  enter  the 
labor  market  without  job  preparation;  and  second,  the  longer  students 
delay  entering  the  labor  market,  the  better  their  chances  are  for  find- 
ing enq>loyment.  The  obvious  answer,  then.  Is  for  young  people  to  stay 
In  school  and  take  occupational  training.  The  program  Implication  that 
follows  Is  to  offer  extensive  occupational  training  at  the  junior  col- 
leges (preferably  articulated  with  secondary  level  programs)  and  to 
counsel  students  to  enter  and  complete  these  programs. 

The  Need  for  Continuing  Occupational  Education.  In  the  past,  there 
was  a general  tendency  for  a person  to  prepare  for  one  occupation  and 
stay  In  that  occupation  during  his  entire  life.  Today,  workers  change 
jobs  several  times  during  their  lives,  both  by  choice  and  by  necessity 
because  of  technological  change.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  esti- 
mated that  the  average  student  leaving  high  school  or  junior  college 
today  will  change  jobs  more  than  six  times  during  his  life.  The  fre- 
quency decreases  with  age,  but  It  Indicates  a continuing  pattern  Into 
middle  age.  This  phenomenon  Is  shown  In  the  table  on  the  following 
page. 
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EXPECirED  JOB  CHANGES  DURING 
REMAINING  WORKING  LIFE 


Age 

Number  of 
Job  Change  1 

20-24 

6.6 

25-34 

4.8 

35-44 

2.7 

45-54 

1.4 

55-64 

0.6 

65  and  over 

0.2 

Occupational  education  In  Fresno  County  must  be  available  to  persons 
of  all  ages.  Occupational  counseling  and  guidance  services  must  be 
available  to  persons  presently  in  the  work  force.  The  data  on  frequency 
of  job  changes  serve  to  further  emphasize  the  importance  of  planning 
curricula  around  the  core  concept,  using  occupational  family  groupings 
^ich  permit  broad  transferability  of  skill  and  knowledge.  (See  the 
discussion  of  the  core  concept  in  Chapter  IV.) 

Training  for  the  Disadvantaged,  t&ich  attention  has  been  devoted 
throu^out  the  nation,  the  state,  and  within  Fresno  County  to  the  train- 
ing needs  of  disadvantaged  members  of  society.  A chief  concern  of  in- 
vestigators has  been  how  the  disadvantaged  can  achieve  economic  inde- 
pendence so  that  they  can  participate  more  fully  in  all  aspects  of  the 
culture  of  our  nation.  A generally  agreed  upon  solution  has  been  to 
provide  extensive  programs  of  services  including  occupational  training. 

Fresno  County  has  significant  numbers  of  disadvantaged  residents 
both  in  the  urban  center  and  in  the  rural  areas*  If  these  persons  are 
to  participate  meaningfully  in  the  total  life  of  the  community,  they 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  make  themselves  economically  inde- 
pendent. The  available  occupational  education  programs  and  services 
must  be  flexible  enou^  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  these  citizens. 

Ways  must  be  found  to  insure  participation  in  a broad  variety  of  pro- 
grams. The  stereotype  which  would  relegate  disadvantaged  persons  to 
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minimal  occupations  has  no  relevancy  to  the  needs  of  those  persons.  Ways 
must  be  found  to  permit  them  to  participate  in  all  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  entire  system  cannot  be  built  around  the  needs 
of  this  one  group.  Occupational  education  serves  many  types  of  persons, 
and  it  must  accommodate  all  of  them.  Failure  to  do  so  will  certainly 
result  in  a serious  lack  of  effectiveness  of  the  system.  Programs  have 
been  recommended  for  persons  with  varying  levels  of  ability  and  know- 
ledge. The  system  must  work  to  serve  all  needs. 

Student  and  School  Characteristics  in  Fresno  County 

Included  in  this  study  are  22  high  schools,  6 in  the  Fresno  City 
Unified  District  and  16  high  schools  located  throughout  the  county.  At 
present,  each  of  the  high  school  districts  outside  of  Fresno  city  oper- 
ate a single  secondary  school,  although  several  are  planning  new  or 
added  facilities. 

Enrollments 

Enrollments  range  from  about  250  students  at  La ton  to  2,600  at 
McLane.  Most  schools  have  enrollments  of  500  to  1,000  students,  except 
that  all  Fresno  city  high  schools  exceed  1,000  students  and  three  serve 
over  2,000.  Table  8 lists  all  high  schools  in  Fresno  County  and  their 
approximate  day  enrollments  during  the  fall  term  of  1967. 

The  enrollment  in  Fresno  city  high  schools  constitutes  about 
45.5  percent  of  the  total  secondary  school  enrollments  in  the  entire 
county.  According  to  data  obtained  from  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion "October  Reports,"  secondary  enrollments  in  Fresno  County  increased 
by  15.9  percent  during  the  five-year  period  preceding  fall  1967.  This 
is  slightly  more  than  twice  the  growth  rate  of  the  general  population 
in  Fresno  County.  During  the  same  period,  secondary  enrollments  in 
California  grew  by  16.9  percent.  In  nearby  Merced,  Tulare,  and  Kings 
counties  the  growth  rate  was  25.5,  15.2,  and  4.1  percent,  respectively. 

In  Madera  County  no  increase  in  secondary  enrollments  was  registered 
during  the  past  five  years. 
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Within  Fresno  County  the  growth  rates  of  individual  schools  vary 
considerably.  Laton  High  School  (the  smallest  in  the  county)  reported 
little  increase  in  school  enrollments  during  the  past  three  to  five 
years.  The  same  is  true  at  Riverdale.  In  contrast.  Sierra  High  School 
has  experienced  an  annual  increase  of  8 percent;  Central  and  Kerman  high 
schools,  about  6 percent;  Clovis,  about  5 percent;  and  Kingsburg,  about 
3 percent.  The  Fresno  city  school  system  and  nearby  high  school  dis~ 
tricts  appear  to  have  experienced  a higher  growth  rate  than  most  of  the 
outlying  school  districts. 

Ethnic  Balance  of  School  Populations 

In  addition  to  the  uneven  growth  rates  of  the  high  schools  through- 
out the  county,  the  ethnic  balance  of  the  students  served  by  each  school 
also  differs  substantially.  Several  school  administrators  acknowledged 
that  (texican-American  students  composed  50  percent  or  more  of  their 
student  bodies.  Washington  Union  High  School  is  the  only  school  outside 
of  Fresno  city  with  a student  body  that  is  more  than  20  percent  non^ite. 

Few  other  high  schools  reported  significantly  large  numbers  of 
Negro  or  other  nonwhite  students.  However,  the  problem  of  minority 
group  balance  among  county  schools  still  exists.  For  example,  during 
the  past  ten  years,  in  which  the  enrollments  at  Earlier  High  School  have 
doubled,  the  increase  in  (texican-American,  Oriental,  and  Negro  students 
has  more  than  doubled  so  that  these  students  now  comprise  nearly 
90  percent  of  the  student  body.  In  short,  the  ethnic  balance  of  the 
student  body  has  been  completely  reversed  during  the  past  decade. 
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According  to  surveys  conducted  by  the  Fresno  City  Unified  School 
District,  the  ethnic  distribution  of  regular  high  school  students  Is  as 
follows: 


ETHNIC  DISTRIBUTION  IN 
FRESNO  CITY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Ethnic  Group 

Spanish  surname 
Other  white 
Negro 

Other  nonwhite 


Percent  of  Total 
Enrollments 


14.3% 

74.6 

8.5 

2.5 


Source:  Fresno  City  Unified  School  District,  "Survey  Regard- 

ing Ethnic  loabalances  in  Fresno  City  Schools," 

October  1967. 

The  percentage  of  total  Fresno  city  secondary  school  students  fall- 
ing Into  any  given  ethnic  group  does  not  reflect  the  extent  of  ethnic 
Itnbalance  In  some  schools  which  the  district  is  attempting  to  rectify. 

For  example,  at  Edison  High  School,  located  on  the  west  side  of  Fresno, 
nearly  three- fourths  of  the  student  body  is  nonwhite  and  the  other  one- 
fourth  possess  Spanish  surnames.  In  Roosevelt  High  School  in  the  south- 
eastern sector  of  the  city,  one -third  of  the  students  have  Spanish 
surnames.  Other  high  schools  In  the  Fresno  city  system  have  much  smaller 
proportions  of  either  Spanish  surname  or  nonwhlte  students;  in  fact,  all 
students  In  two  of  the  schools  are  white. 

Dropouts 

It  Is  estimated  that  nearly  12  percent  of  the  secondary  students 
(9th  through  12th  grades)  In  the  Fresno  city  schools  leave  prior  to 
graduation.  According  to  studies  conducted  by  the  Fresno  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  office,  more  boys  than  girls  are  dropouts,  and  the 
heaviest  rate  occurs  In  the  11th  grade.  In  county  high  schools,  the 
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cumulative  dropout  rate  in  1965-1966  was  20.3  percent.  This  indicates 
a decline  from  1963-1964  when  the  dropout  rate  was  33.3  percent.  The 
reasons  given  by  students  for  dropping  out  of  school  vary,  but  over 
50  percent  who  left  did  so  because  (1)  they  moved  away  from  the  school 
attendance  area  (19.6  percent);  (2)  they  married  (18.0  percent);  or 
(3)  they  entered  the  armed  forces  (13.4  percent).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
only  7.0  percent  of  the  dropouts  studied  gave  employ .aent  as  a reason  for 
leaving  school. 

Attitudes  of  Educators  Toward  Occupational  Education 

As  part  of  MERITS  effort  to  discover  the  existing  attitudes  of  edu- 
cators toward  occupational  education  in  Fresno  County,  a questionnaire 
was  distributed  at  selected  schools  to  be  completed  by  administrators, 
counselors,  and  teachers.  The  structure  of  the  san^le  surveyed  was  as 
follows : 


STRUCTURE  OF  SURVEY  SAMPLE 


Humber  of  Respondents 


Administrators 

Counselors 

Teachers 

Total 

Fresno  city  schools 

9 

8 

22 

29 

Fresno  county  schools 

16 

28 

53 

Total 

25 

17 

50 

92 

Source:  MERI  survey.  May  1968. 

Relevant  findings  from  this  survey  are: 

• The  majority  of  respondents  estimated  that  the  dropout 
rate  of  secondary  school  students  was  below  10  percent. 

• Only  three  of  the  respondents  expressed  the  belief  that 
certain  occupational  courses  currently  being  offered 
should  be  discontinued.  (The  specific  courses  mentioned 
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were  Aeronautics,  Home  Economics,  Mechanical  Drawing, 
and  Wood  Shop.) 

• The  overwhelming  majority  of  respondents  believed  that 
occupational  education  should  be  strengthened  in  their 
high  schools  (35  out  of  39  responses  from  the  city 
schools,  and  42  out  of  53  from  county  schools), 

t The  assessment  of  student  needs  for  occupational  pro- 
grams by  city  respondents  differed  significantly  from 
that  of  county  respondents.  These  differences  are 
summarized  as  follows: 


City 

Respondents 

County 

Respondents 

Estimate  of  students 
actually  enrolled  in 
occupational  pro- 
grams 

Under 

10  percent 

Between 
25  and  50 
percent 

Estimate  of  students 
who  should  take  one 
or  more  occupational 
courses 

Between 
25  and  50 
percent 

Between 
50  and  75 
percent 

Estimate  of  students 
entering  directly 
into  the  labor  force 
upon  leaving  school 
(excluding  military 
service) 

Between 
25  and  75 
percent 

Between 
25  and  75 
percent 

t The  most  practical  occupational  programs  currently  being 
offered  in  order  of  frequency  mentioned  were: 


City  Respondents  County  Respondents 


(Programs  for 

Boys) 

1. 

Industrial  Arts 

1. 

Agriculture 

2. 

Auto  Mechanics 

2. 

Auto  Itechanics 

3. 

Electronics 

3. 

Business 

4, 

Bus iness 

4. 

Wood  Shop 

5. 

Mechanical  Drawing 

5. 

Industrial  Arts 
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City  Respondents 

(Programs 

1.  Secretarial/Clerical 

2.  General  Business 

3.  Vocational  Home  Economics 

4.  General  Home  Economics 


County  Respondents 
for  Girls) 

1.  General  Business 

2.  Secretarial/Clerical 

3.  General  Home  Economics 


• Occupational  program  additions  recommended  by  educators 
in  order  of  frequency  mentioned  were: 


City  Respondents 

1.  Services 

2.  Vocational  Auto  Shop 

3.  Vocational  Foods 


County  Respondents 

1.  Services 

2.  Work  Experience  and 
Electronics 

3.  Auto  Mechanics 


• The  alternative  organizational  approaches  to  occupational 
education  favored  by  city  and  county  respondents  were: 


Alternative  Solution 

City  Re- 
spondents 

County  Re- 
spondents 

Total 

1.  Intensify  occupational 
education  in  the  com- 
prehensive high  school 

28 

37 

65 

2.  Develop  advanced  place- 
ment programs  In  com- 
munity colleges  for 
high  school  occupation- 
al education  majors 

27 

27 

54 

3.  Use  a centralized 
vocational- technical 
facility 

20 

19 

39 

4.  Bus  students  from  one 
school  to  another  In 
order  to  share 
programs 

26 

12 

38 

5.  Use  mobile  units  to 
provide  instruction 
in  special  occupa- 
tional programs 

7 

9 

16 

Total 

108 

104 

212 
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The  UERI  survey  team  held  discussions  with  administrators,  coun- 
selors, and  teachers  at  each  school  during  on-site  inspections  of  facil- 
ities. In  general,  the  results  of  these  discussions  confirmed  the 
findings  and  conclusions  reached  by  Harrison  and  Nixon  in  their  study 
of  vocational  education  in  Fresno  County.—^  Their  conclusions  follow: 

• Other  than  on  an  Individual  and  incidental  basis,  there 
are  no  organized  or  systematic  programs  for  helping 
learners  explore  occupational  options  or  the  world  of 
work. 

• Work  experience  programs  of  a realistic  nature,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  very  weak,  and  for  the  most  part, 
non-existent.  There  are  few  opportunities  for  young 
people  to  actually  work  and  explore  the  world  of  work 
in  realistic  settings  and  circumstances  which  involve 
cooperative  arrangements  between  the  community  and  the 
school. 

• Many  respondents  indicated  that  they  do  not  really  feel 
that  they  ate  engaged  in  vocational  training  at  all  on 
secondary  levels  but  are  engaged  in  providing  explora- 
tory or  general  education  only. 

• Virtually  no  local,  regional,  or  national  manpower 
studies  or  occupational  projections  are  being  used  in 
vocational  education  planning. 

• While  many  new  courses  appear  to  be  well-supported  and 
are  considered  to  be  quite  effective,  it  is  not  always 
apparent  that  the  needs  for  them  have  been  carefully 
researched  as  regards  employment  potentialities  or, 
indeed,  their  appropriateness  as  terminal  training  at 
secondary  levels. 

• Ifost  new  courses  are  those  idiich  have  recently  been 
either  totally  or  partially  funded  federally. 

• In  the  secondary  schools  there  are  few  prograiis  or 
classes  for  training  or  retraining  of  adults.  Such 
programs  are  provided  by  other  agencies  such  as  adult 
education  divisions  and  junior  colleges  in  varying 
degrees.  In  some  communities  there  is  little  or  noth- 
ing available. 


'y  Dr,  Raymond  Harrison  and  Dr.  Arne  Nixon,  Vocational-Occupational 
Survey,  Fresno  County  Planning  and  Evaluation  Center  (EDICT),  1968. 
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• There  is  not  much  effective  articulation  of  vocational 
education  programs  as  it  involves  the  high  schools, 
the  junior  high  schools  and  the  two-  and  four-year 
colleges.  'Articulation'  with  the  junior  high  schools 
consists  primarily  of  informing  the  junior  high  school 
teachers,  students,  and  parents  of  the  high  school's 
programs.  This  is  done  through  such  traditional  de- 
vices as  visitations,  'Parent  Nights,’  and  the  use  of 
films  and  brochures. 

• Articulation  between  the  high  schools  and  the  colleges 
is  reported  not  to  be  very  good  or  extensive.  Articu- 
lation between  the  high  schools  and  the  four-year  col- 
leges, primarily  esno  State  College,  i reported  to 
be  almost  non-existent. 

• Only  very  limited  integration  of  vocational  subjects 
and  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  is  reported  to 
be  still  in  exlsttnice.  These  subjects  exist  as  almost 
totally  separate  and  compartmentalized  areas  of  learn- 
ing. 

• Little  is  being  done  to  train  young  people  for  jobs  re- 
lated to  newly  emerging  programs  involving  the  use  of 
subprofessional  or  paraprofessional  personnel  (in  fields 
such  as  teaching,  health,  personal  services,  etc.) 

• There  is  virtually  no  identification  of  specific  jobs 
or  careers  tor  which  vocational  home  economics  classes 
on  secondary  levels  prepare  young  women. 

• There  do  not  appear  to  be  many  systematic  or  carefully 
planned  counseling  programs  related  to  the  needs  of 
young  people  who  are  considering  careers  related  to 
vocational  education.  The  major  emphasis  appears  to 
be  upon  testing.  Lack  of  time,  specialized  expertise, 
and  personnel  limit  the  help  which  is  available. 

‘The  objectives  and  methodology  used  by  Harrison  and  Nixon  differed 
from  those  of  this  study,  but  the  recognition  of  the  fortgoing  problems 
by  the  majority  of  educators  interviewed  by  MERI  indicates  the  need  for 
changes  in  the  approach  to  occupational  education  currently  being  used 
in  most  secondary  schools  in  the  county. 
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Occupational  Programs  Available  in  High  Schools 

The  HBRI  staff  reviewed  the  course  offerings  in  all  22  high  schools 
in  order  to  determine  the  current  status  of  occupational  education  at 
the  secondary  level.  Information  regarding  specific  courses  offered  in 
each  school  was  taken  from  class  schedules  and  other  reports  were  obtained 
from  the  schools  or  from  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  office. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  analyze  the  content  or  methodology  used  in 
the  courses.  The  purpose,  of  this  review  was  primarily  to  determine  the 
opportunities  available  for  students  to  receive  occupational  training. 
Courses  with  similar  titles  were  placed  in  the  same  general  category. 

Thus,  a course  labeled  "General  Business"  in  one  school  was  considered 
equivalent  to  "Introduction  to  Business"  in  another;  similarly,  "Wood 
Shop"  in  one  school  was  considered  the  equivalent  of  "Woodworking"  in 
another . 

On  the  surface  it  appears  that  a wide  variety  of  occupational  pro- 
grams are  available  in  the  high  schools.  A considerable  difference  in 
the  offerings  does  exist,  however,  between  the  smallest  and  largest 
schools.  Course  titles  alone  are  not  a sufficient  criterion  for  judging 
how  closely  a course  is  actually  related  to  occupational  preparation. 

In  fact,  many  educational  administrators  indicated  quite  specifically 
that  their  courses  are  not  truly  occupational  but  are  exploratory  in 
nature . 

The  summary  and  review  of  the  occupationally  oriented  courses  of- 
fered in  each  high  school  appears  in  Table  9.  MERl  recognizes  that 
there  may  not  be  con^lete  agreement  as  to  \diat  constitutes  an  "occupa- 
tional course"  or  "occupational  program;"  however,  the  following  over- 
view is  presented  as  an  indication  of  current  course  offerings  which 
may  provide  the  basis  for  future  occupational  program  development. 

Table  9 shows  the  number  of  sections  or  periods  a particular  course  is 
offered  in  any  given  school  and  an  approximation  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  each  program  during  the  fall  term  of  1967. 
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Agriculture  and  Related  Courses 

This  category  includes  all  General  Agriculture  courses  including 
Plant  and  Animal  Science,  Mechanics,  and  other  agricultural  shop  pro- 
grams, Also  included  are  Ornamental  Horticulture  and  Forestry,  All 
16  county  high  school  districts  offered  some  agriculturally  related 
courses  and  programs  in  which  over  1,000  students  were  enrolled.  No 
agricultural  programs  were  reported  by  the  six  city  high  schools.  Most 
of  the  agricultural  programs  are  linked  with  Future  Farmers  of  America 
(FFA) , None  of  the  high  school  districts  currently  share  agricultural 
training  facilities  such  as  shops  or  laboratory  farms.  Six  high  schools 
offer  Ornamental  Horticulture  to  a total  enrollment  of  nearly  200 
students , 

Home  Economics  and  Food  Services 

All  courses  in  Homemaking  and  Home  Economics  that  included  sections 
on  food  preparation  and  clothing  were  placed  in  a single  category.  Many 
courses  in  this  category  are  not  directed  toward  occupational  training, 
but  the  relationship  of  their  content  to  skills  required  in  some  occupa- 
tional fields  is  sufficient  reason  to  consider  these  with  vocational 
courses.  All  high  schools  offer  two  or  more  courses  in  Home  Economics, 
Most  schools  offer  classes  in  Cooking,  Sewing,  and  Homemaking,  Only  two 
schools,  Selma  and  Edison,  offer  a course  in  Vocational  Foods, 

The  only  course  in  Health  Occupations  (Nurse's  Aide)  is  offered  at 
Selma, 

Business  Education 

This  category  includes  courses  in  Bookkeeping,  Typing,  Secretarial, 
Office  Practice,  Data  Processing,  General  Business,  Merchandising,  and 
Work  Experience  programs.  All  schools  surveyed  offered  three  or  more 
business  courses;  the  most  commonly  taught  were  Typing,  Shorthand,  Book- 
keeping, and  General  Business,  While  all  22  high  schools  offered  Typing 
and  20  schools  offered  Shorthand,  enrollments  in  Typing  courses  were 
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nearly  six  times  greater  than  enrollments  in  Shorthand.  Office  Practice 
was  offered  in  14  high  schools. 

One  of  the  most  innovative  and  imaginative  Office  Practice  programs 
found  in  the  county  was  the  Office  Occupations  Laboratory  offered  at 
Clovis  High  School.  This  program  acconmiodates  approximately  90  high 
school  students  during  two-hour  block  periods  offered  during  the  school 
day  and  is  open  to  adults  during  the  late  afternoon.  The  Office  Occu- 
pations Laboratory  program  was  funded  in  part  by  federal  funds* 

Only  two  high  schools  offered  a Work  Experience  program.  The  com- 
bined enrollments  were  fewer  than  75  students.  No  school  offered  a 
course  in  techniques  of  being  interviewed  for  a job,  job  application 
procedures,  and  familiarization  with  realistic  job  expectations.  These 
subjects  may  be  covered  as  topics  in  other  business  classes,  but  no 
unit  is  being  given. 

Industrial  Arts.  Vocational  Shops,  and  Related  Courses 

This  is  one  of  the  most  diverse  categories  and  commonly  includes 
classes  in  Aeronautics,  Auto  Mechanics,  Electronics,  Electricity,  Graphic/ 
Applied  Arts,  Metals,  Woods,  and  Welding.  Additional  courses  offered  in 
some  schools  include  Power  Mechanics,  Plastics,  and  Carpentry.  Courses 
in  Drafting,  Commercial  Drawing,  and  nonshop  classes  in  Electronics  have 
also  been  placed  in  this  group.  An  overview  of  the  schools  offering 
courses  in  this  category  Indicates  that  the  smaller  schools  generally 
have  a more  limited  array  of  shop  programs.  For  example,  Laton  High 
School,  the  smallest  school  in  Fresno  County,  offers  three  Industrial 
Arts  courses  (Metals,  Electricity,  and  Woods),  while  larger  schools  such 
as  Central,  Clovis,  Reedley,  Selma,  and  Sierra  each  offer  seven  or  more 
Industrial  Arts  programs.  Among  the  city  schools,  Bullard  is  the  only 
one  offering  fewer  than  six  Industrial  Arts  programs. 

In  terms  of  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  various  shop 
programs,  the  following  table  indicates  that  Auto,  Woods,  Metals  Shops, 
and  Drafting  are  among  the  most  popular  programs  in  both  the  city  and 
county  schools.  General  Shop  is  the  fifth  most  popular  program  in  the 
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county  schools,  while  Electricity /Electronics  is  the  fifth  most  popular 
program  in  city  schools.  After  these  most  popular  programs,  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  other  shop  courses  drops  off  substantially.  In 
the  county  schools,  Electricity/Electronics  (404  students).  Welding 
(255),  and  Commercial  Art  (147)  are  the  only  programs  with  en  aggregate 
enrollment  of  more  than  100  students.  In  city  high  schools,  only  Com- 
mercial Art  (407),  Aeronautics  (115),  and  Graphic/Applied  Arts  (113) 
have  more  than  100  students  enrolled. 


COMPARISON  OF  STUDENT  ENROLLMENTS  IN  THE 
FIVF  LARGEST  SHOP  PROGRAMS  OFFERED  IN 
COUNTY  AND  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


County  Schools City  Schools 


Rank 

Order 

Program 

Total 

Enrollment 

Program 

Total 

Enrollment 

1 

Wood  Shop 

1,406 

Drafting 

1,258 

2 

Auto  Shop 

1,243 

Auto  Shop 

1,059 

3 

Drafting 

1,084 

Wood  Shop 

1,018 

4 

Metal  Shop 

803 

Metal  Shop 

757 

5 

General  Shop 

639 

Electricity/ 

Electronics 

535 

Source:  Individual  school  class  schedules  and  enrollments,  fall  1967. 


Federally  Reimbursed  Programs 

According  co  data  for  1966,  federal  funds  have  been  used  as  follows: 
agricultural  education,  nearly  100  percent  of  the  vocational  programs 
are  federally  reimbursed;  home  economics,  about  50  percent;  industrial 
arts,  less  than  10  percent;  and  business  education  5 percent. 

Student  enrollments  in  federally  reimbursed  occupational  programs 
in  1966  are  shown  in  Table  10.  Home  economics,  office  occupations,  and 
vocational  agriculture  had  the  highest  enrollments,  while  distributive 
education  (work  experience)  and  trade  and  Industry  programs  had  only 
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minimal  enrollments.  No  students  were  reported  in  health  occupations  or 
technical  programs  at  the  secondary  level  in  1966. 

The  emphasis  on  health  occupations,  technical,  and  trade  and  Indus* 
try  programs  at  the  junior  college  level  is  reflected  in  enrollments  in 
federally  reimbursed  programs  being  offered  at  the  three  community  col- 
leges located  in  Fresno  County,  (See  Table  10.)  At  the  same  time  rela- 
tively little  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  reimbursable  programs  in  home 
economics,  vocational  agriculture  or  distributive  education  in  the 
community  colleges. 

Use  of  Specially  Equipped  Occupational  Facilities 

To  determine  the  gross  utilization  of  existing  occupational  facili- 
ties (i.e.,  those  requiring  special  equipment  or  other  special  charac- 
teristics for  instructional  purposes),  MERl  reviewed  class  scheduling 
patterns  in  all  schools.  For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  specially 
equipped  occupational  facilities  were  considered  to  be  those  shops  and 
laboratories  requiring  machines,  equipment,  tools,  electrical  outlets, 
special  ventilation  systems,  or  specially  constructed  student  stations 
or  demonstration  areas.  The  use  of  a specially  equipped  facility  was 
considered  "primary"  ^^en  instruction  in  a particular  subject  required 
the  equipment,  tools,  or  specially  constructed  student  stations  (for 
exanq>le,  typewriters  in  a typing  room,  welding  stations  in  a metal  shop, 
or  dictating  equipment  in  a stenographic  laboratory).  VJhen  these  were 
not  required,  the  use  was  considered  "secondary"  (for  example.  General 
Business  taught  in  a typing  room).  When  a facility  was  used  for  multi- 
ple purposes,  such  as  a combined  agricultural  shop  and  metal  shop,  the 
primary  function  was  designated  according  to  one  or  more  of  three 
criteria:  (1)  the  nature  of  the  equipment  in  the  facility,  (2)  the  basis 
of  the  most  frequently  scheduled  course  requiring  special  equipment,  or 
(3)  the  advice  of  the  instructional  and  administrative  staff  of  the 
school. 

The  utilization  of  a given  vocational  shop  or  laboratory  was  based 
on  the  number  of  periods  during  a regular  school  day  in  which  it  was 
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scheduled  for  primary  use,  secondary  use,  and  no  use.  From  these  data 
the  percent  of  time  used  in  each  category  was  computed. 

The  proportion  of  time  a given  facility  was  in  primary  use  was  com* 
puted  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  periods  it  was  scheduled  for  that 
purpose  out  of  the  total  number  of  periods  available  during  the  school 
day.  The  number  of  scheduled  periods  per  day  in  the  high  schools  located 
in  Fresno  County  was  either  7 or  8,  including  lunch  periods.  Thus,  in  a 
school  having  8 scheduled  periods,  a shop  scheduled  for  4 periods  of 
special  shop  courses  would  be  utilized  50  percent  of  the  time  for  its 
primary  use. 

Table  11  shows  the  aggregate  use  of  specially  equipped  facilities 
for  their  primary  function  in  all  high  schools  in  the  county.  Agricul- 
tural shops  were  used  80  percent  of  the  periods  they  were  available. 
Homemaking  rooms  (cooking  and  sewing  rooms  combined)  were  used  72  per- 
cent and  77  percent  of  available  periods  by  city  and  county  schools, 
respectively.  Office  practice  laboratories  (stenographic)  were  used 
76  percent  of  the  time  in  city  schools  and  57  percent  of  the  time  in 
county  schools.  Typing  rooms  were  used  about  80  percent  of  the  time  in 
both  city  and  county  schools.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  both  city  and 
county  schools,  office  practice  laboratories  and  typing  rooms  often  were 
used  for  other  courses  such  as  Bookkeeping  or  General  Business,  so  that 
in  most  cases  these  rooms  were  occupied  80  to  100  percent  of  the  regu- 
larly scheduled  school  day. 

Auto  shops  were  used  80  percent  in  the  city  schools  and  85  percent 
of  the  time  in  the  county  schools.  Metal  shops  were  used  for  their 
primary  purpose  a higher  percent  of  the  time  in  city  schools  (79  percent) 
than  in  the  county  schools  (68  percent).  In  those  county  schools  which 
combined  metal  shop  and  agricultural  shop,  utilization  was  in^roved.  In 
one  of  the  smaller  county  schools,  attempts  to  improve  use  of  existing 
metal  and  wood  shops  have  resulted  in  the  sharing  of  these  facilities 
with  the  junior  high  school.  Generally,  shop  facilities  in  the  smaller 
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schools  in  the  county  are  not  used  to  the  same  extent  as  shop  facilities 
in  city  schools  and  in  larger  county  schools  because  of  smaller  enroll- 
ments . 

Electricity/electronics  facilities  are  used  about  48  percent  of  the 
time  in  the  city  and  56  percent  of  the  time  in  the  county  school  systems. 
These  facilities  are  the  least  utilized  of  all  occupational  facilities. 
Drafting  rooms  are  used  80  percent  of  the  available  periods  in  the  city 
and  59  percent  of  the  available  periods  in  county  schools. 

It  might  be  noted  that  even  though  slight  differences  in  utiliza- 
tion occur  between  city  and  county  schools  and  between  large  and  small 
schools , the  overall  scheduling  of  occupational  facilities  for  their 
primary  purpose  is  very  high.  There  is,  however,  the  possibility  for 
added  use.  Most  schools  do  not  schedule  classes  during  the  lunch  hour. 
This  could  be  done.  With  increased  student  availability  some  special 
use  facilities  could  be  used  during  more  periods  in  the  day. 

The  planning  implication  to  be  drawn  from  these  data  is  that  there 
are  a significant  number  of  periods  each  day  during  which  special  facil- 
ities are  not  used*  Additional  time  could  be  made  available  if  second- 
ary uses  could  be  scheduled  to  other  rooms.  In  order  to  gain  additional 
use,  three  things  would  have  to  occurs  first,  student  enrollments  in 
programs  would  have  to  be  increased;  second,  other  facilities  would  have 
to  be  available  to  which  secondary  uses  could  be  scheduled;  and  third, 
scheduling  would  have  to  be  more  flexible*  One  important  way  in  which 
the  ROC  System  can  be  helpful  is  that  it  will  increase  enrollments  by 
enlarging  the  effective  student  body  of  each  school. 

Use  of  Existing  Student  Stations  in  Specially  Equipped  Facilities 

Related  to,  but  distinct  from,  the  percent  of  time  a given  school 
facility  is  used  for  its  primary  function,  is  the  use  of  the  available 
student  stations  in  a facility.  This  index  of  use  was  derived  by  de- 
termining the  total  number  of  student  stations  in  each  specially 
equipped  facility  and  then  multiplying  that  number  by  the  number  of 
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scheduled  class  periods  pet  day.  A shop  with  24  student  stations  in  a 
school  having  7 scheduled  class  periods  would  have  168  potential  student 
stations  available.  The  potential  number  of  student  stations  was  then 
compared  with  the  actual  number  of  students  enrolled  each  day  in  each 
specially  equipped  facility.  Only  student  enrollments  in  courses  sche* 
duled  for  primary  use  facilities  were  used  in  computing  the  percent  of 
utilization. 

The  student  enrollments  and  the  nmaber  of  student  stations  in  each 
specially  equipped  facility  were  obtained  from  school  records  and  on- 
site inspection  by  the  UERI  survey  team.  A reasonable  effort  was  made 
to  verify  with  school  officials  the  assigned  number  of  student  stations 
and  the  number  of  student  enrollments  in  the  facilities  in  question. 

The  resulting  percentages  of  the  use  of  student  stations  for  pri- 
mary functions,  by  proposed  sub-system,  appear  in  Table  12.  In  cases 
where  data  were  incomplete,  no  percentage  was  calculated.  This  index 
of  use  shows  the  relative  availability  of  various  types  of  facilities 
under  the  existing  scheduling  patterns  in  each  high  school.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  gauge  use  against  an  arbitrary  standard  to  reflect  the  use 
of  shops  and  laboratories  for  secondary  purposes. 

In  both  city  and  county  high  schools,  particularly  in  smaller  in- 
stitutions, secondary  uses  are  made  of  some  occupational  education 
facilities.  In  most  cases  this  is  necessitated  by  the  scarcity  of  gen- 
eral classrooms  and/or  tight  scheduling  patterns.  The  following  discus- 
sion of  student  utilization  covers  only  primary  use  of  occupational 
facilities. 

Few  agricultural  shops  are  used  beyond  30  percent  of  their  student 
station  capacity,  even  though  they  are  shared  with  auto  and  metal  pro- 
grams in  many  county  schools. 

Among  the  sub-systems,  home  economics  facilities  (cooking,  sewing, 
and  special  use  rooms)  are  utilized  between  30  and  90  percent  of  student 
station  capacity,  although  the  use  of  such  facilities  ranges  from 
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27  percent  to  98  percent  among  the  16  individual  schools.  The  average 
for  all  schools  was  63  percent. 

Business  education  facilities  (office  practice  and  typing  rooms) 
are  used  over  80  percent  of  capacity  in  Sub-systems  I and  IV,  but  there 
are  available  student  stations  in  Sub-systems  II  and  V. 

Auto  shops  were  scheduled  an  average  of  77  percent  of  existing 
capacity  among  all  schools.  Other  industrial  arts  facilities  were  not 
so  heavily  scheduled;  utilization  ranged  from  46  percent  in  electricity/ 
electronics  to  60  percent  in  wood  shops.  High  schools  with  student  en- 
rollments of  700  or  more  were  able  to  put  their  facilities  to  a higher 
level  of  use.  For  example,  at  Clovis  auto  and  wood  shops  were  filled  to 
capacity;  at  Beedley  all  industrial  arts  shops  were  scheduled  88  percent 
or  more  of  their  available  capacity.  At  Sanger,  scheduling  of  indus- 
trial arts  facilities  was  relatively  heavy  in  all  programs,  except  metal 
shops,  vrtiere  reported  student  enrollments  were  only  23  percent  of  capa- 
city. 

While  there  were  exceptions,  Kerman,  Kingsburg,  Laton,  Farlier, 
Riverdale,  and  Sierra  high  schools  generally  scheduled  student  stations 
in  industrial  arts  facilities  at  less  than  55  percent  of  available  capa- 
city. In  each  of  these  high  schools,  reported  enrollments  were  less 
than  700  students. 

An  examination  of  schedules  in  county  high  schools  reveals  that 
the  starting  and  ending  times  of  regular  school  days  differ  among  most 
schools,  as  do  the  number  of  periods  offered,  the  length  of  class 
periods,  and  the  inclusion  of  lunch  periods  as  potential  teaching  per- 
iods. The  widespread  differences  in  these  practices  within  the  county 
creates  a particularly  difficult  planning  problem  that  must  receive 
early  attention  if  schools  are  to  participate  in  student  exchanges  for 
shared  occupational  programs,  or  if  students  are  to  be  transported  to 
centralized  facilities  for  part  of  their  occupational  skills  training. 
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Planning  Implications  for  Evaluating  Alternative  Solutions 

The  foregoing  information  leads  to  several  conclusions  which  have 
important  planning  implications.  These  conclusions  and  their  implica- 
tions, which  are  discussed  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow,  provide  a 
basis  for  the  recommendations  contained  in  Chapter  IV. 

• The  fact  that  many  of  the  youth  leave  Fresno  County 
indicates  the  special  role  that  the  county  must  assume 
in  training  its  young  people.  Large  numbers  of  the 
county's  young  people  will  be  trained  in  local  schools 
but  will  go  elsewhere  to  find  employment.  These  stu- 
dents must  therefore  be  prepared  for  the  jobs  that 
await  them  outside  the  agriculturally  dominated  econ- 
omy of  the  Fresno  area. 

• Among  the  most  rapidly  growing  occupational  families 
in  the  Fresno  area  labor  market  is  that  of  services.. 

These  service  occupations  will  continue  to  grow  at  a 
faster  than  average  rate.  Many  such  positions  are 
available  in  the  Fresno  area,  yet  training  for  service 
occupations  is  almost  nonexistent  in  all  the  schools 
in  Fresno  County,  This  indicates  one  of  the  greatest 
deficits  to  be  filled  in  occupational  training  in  Fresno 
County  for  local  employment. 

• The  need  for  technical  manpower  on  a national  basis  is 
growing  far  more  rapidly  than  is  the  training  for  tech- 
nicians, Very  little  is  being  done  to  train  technicians 
at  the  secondary  level  at  any  of  the  schools  in  Fresno 
County,  Moreover,  not  much  is  being  done  to  prepare 
students  at  the  secondary  level  for  technician  training 
in  the  junior  colleges. 

• Educational  administrators  of  the  area  express  the  be- 
lief that  more  occupational  education  should  take  place. 
Independent  investigation  leads  to  the  conclusion  by 
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MERI  and  others  that  more  students  should  have  the 
benefits  of  occupational  education.  Yet,  there  Is  no 
concerted  effort  to  counsel  students  either  as  to  oc- 
cupational choice  or  as  to  occupational  training.  Any 
recommended  program  of  occupational  counseling  and 
guidance  In  the  Fresno  area  must  seek  to  change  the 
attitudes,  traditions,  and  processes  which  cause  the 
misdirection  of  students. 

• Statistics  have  been  developed  which  indicate  the  ser- 
iousness of  the  dropout  problem  in  Fresno  County.  Edu- 
cators consistently  underestimate  the  proportion  of 
their  students  who  leave  school  prior  to  completion. 
Little  effort  is  made  to  understand  the  neids  of  drop- 
outs or  to  provide  the  kind  of  educational  process  In 
which  they  can  participate.  Continuation  school 
activities,  although  a step  in  the  right  direction, 
are  totally  Inadequate  in  occupational  education.  Re- 
cent changes  in  the  federal  legislation  affecting  the 
age  limits  on  adult  education  programs  may  enable  Fresno 
County  to  make  significant  headway  in  this  area. 

• In  some  occupationally  oriented  programs,  student  en- 
rollments continue  to  show  declines,  and  little  effort 
has  been  expended  to  determine  the  reasons  for  student 
disinterest,  or  to  change  these  programs  in  an  atten^t 
to  reverse  this  trend.  Educators,  although  aware  of 
declining  enrollments,  express  little  concern  that  the 
curricula  in  these  programs  has  not  been  updated  in  re- 
cent years.  To  remain  viable,  programs  must  be  reviewed 
regularly,  and  the  ones  that  are  not  current  must  be 
eliminated.  Instructors  should  regularly  update  their 
skills  and  knowledge  in  their  occupational  fields,  and 
provision  must  be  made  in  the  system  to  allow  for 
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professional  growth  and  development  of  instructors  in 
occupational  programs. 

• Very  few  new  programs  have  been  added  in  any  of  the 
schools  in  Fresno  County  in  recent  years,  and  these, 

for  the  most  part,  have  been  at  least  partially  financed 
by  federal  funds.  Scarce  resources  in  the  Fresno  area 
are  not  being  allocated  in  any  significant  degree  toward 
the  development  of  occupational  education  programs.  New 
revenue  sources  must  be  found  to  meet  the  occupational 
education  needs  of  Fresno  County  residents. 

• Utilization  of  facilities  appears  to  be  directly  related 
to  size  of  student  body*  Small  schools  that  are  unable 
to  afford  a wide  variety  of  facilities  or  a specially 
trained  teaching  :;taff  are  precluded  from  offering  many 
programs.  At  the  same  time,  other  small  schools  in  close 
proximity  are  faced  with  the  same  problem.  Yet,  no  co- 
operative effort  now  exists  whereby  smaller  schools  are 
sharing  facilities,  teaching  staff,  or  other  resources 

in  order  to  broaden  the  services  provided  to  students. 

One  of  the  better  ways  to  increase  student  availability 
for  programs  is  to  share  students*  Therefore,  closely 
contiguous  schools  should  be  grouped  and  processes  should 
be  developed  so  that  occupational  programs  can  be  offered 
cooperatively. 
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IV  THE  ROC  SYSTEM  PROPOSAL 


The  data  base  upon  \diich  MERI  has  based  its  recommendations  was 
presented  in  Chapter  11.  The  information  contained  in  that  chapter 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  approach  is  too  fractionated 
to  meet  the  occupational  education  needs  of  Fresno  County  residents 
effectively.  Some  of  the  inefficiencies  in  the  present  system  are: 

• Tax  revenues  that  are  not  available  to  certain  indivi- 
dual districts  would  be  available  through  cooperative 
effort,  specifically  those  revenues  authorized  under 
Education  Code  Section  7450  and  following  sections. 

• Available  federal  monies  under  the  Vocationa*  Education 
Act  of  1963  are  not  being  effectively  used  because  they 
are  not  massed  for  significant  program  improvements,  but 
are  received  in  small  amounts  by  individual  districts. 

• Student  stations,  particularly  in  the  smaller  schools, 

are  inadequately  used,  while  at  the  same  time  other  schools 
are  experiencing  overcrowding  and  some  programs  cannot  be 
offered  for  lacV  of  facilities. 

• Many  organizations  (schools,  industry,  government  agen- 
cies) are  conqietitively  recruiting  for  a limited  number 
of  well  qualified  occupational  instructors.  As  a result 
sosae  programs  cannot  be  offered  because  of  the  unavaila- 
bility of  staff;  other  programs  are  not  successful  because 
of  marginally  qualified  instructors. 

• Some  badly  needed  services  are  not  now  available,  parti- 
cularly in  the  areas  of  vocational  counseling  and  guidance 
and  in  curriculum  development  and  pla.tning.  Because  no 
single  district  is  large  enough  to  carry  the  entire  cost 
alone,  each  district  struggles  along  on  its  own,  doing 
less  than  is  needed. 
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• Serious  gaps  exist  in  the  types  of  programs  being  of- 
fered, while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a redundancy  in 
other  programs.  Because  each  individual  district  de- 
cides which  programs  it  will  offer  without  regard  to  an 
overall  plan  for  the  county,  there  is  no  way  of  insuring 
that  the  results  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  employers 
and  students  of  the  county. 

Alternative  Solutions 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  Fresno  County  can  go  about  approach- 
ing the  problems  mentioned  above.  They  must  be  considered  in  terms  of 
their  potential  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  needs  of  Fresno  County. 

Each  of  the  alternatives  which  MERI  believes  to  have  some  potential  is 
discussed  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

Development  of  Truly  Comprehensive  High  Schools 

Philosophically,  the  development  of  truly  comprehensive  high  schools 
has  a distinct  appeal.  If  the  curriculum  of  each  high  school  in  Fresno 
County  could  be  improved  to  include  comprehensive  occupational  programs 
in  addition  to  present  offerings,  this  alternative  solution  might  be 
best.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  a possibility.  The  job  is  too  big, 
and  there  are  too  many  limitations  on  resources,  especially  on  revenue, 
personnel,  and  facilities. 

Many  schools  are  not  sufficiently  large  so  that  student  enrollments 
in  specialized  programs  would  be  adequate.  Instructors  would  have  to 
spend  portions  of  their  time  teaching  other  subjects.  Additionally, 
specialized  facilities  would  be  unused  for  major  segments  of  time.  Most 
districts  cannot  afford  to  provide  adequately  equipped  facilities  to 
offer  a wide  variety  of  occupational  progran:is. 
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Building  of  a Technical  High  School 


At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  of  alternatives  would  be  the  con- 
struction of  a technical  high  school,  centrally  located,  to  serve  the 
entire  county.  Such  a high  school  would  be  able  to  offer  a wide  variety 
of  occupational  programs,  teaching  staff  could  be  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber, and  equipment  and  facilities  could  reflect  the  current  needs  of  the 
occupations  for  which  training  is  offered.  This  solution  has  much  to 
commend  it,  and  it  has  been  given  serious  consideration  by  some  educa- 
tors in  Fresno  County. 

% 

There  are  serious  drawbacks,  however,  to  creating  a technical  high 
school.  Early  in  this  century  there  were  a number  of  trade  schools  in 
California.  At  this  writing  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  technical  high 
schools  operating  in  the  state.  The  technical  high  schools  did  not  sur- 
vive in  the  modern  school  system  because  they  tended  to  become  second 
class  in  the  views  of  students,  faculties,  and  communities,  and  ulti- 
mately second  class  in  goals  and  In  product.  In  operation,  these  schools 
tended  to  inhibit  vocational  education,  in  that  the  remaining  schools  of 
a district  having  a technical  high  school  either  reduced  or  completely 
eliminated  their  interest  and  involvement  in  occupational  education.  As 
a result,  vocational  education  was  diminished  rather  than  augmented. 
Because  of  the  second  class  status  traditionally  accorded  to  technical 
high  schools,  enrollments  declined  and  students  became  disinterested  in 
segregating  themselves  from  the  mainstream  educational  effort,  even 
though  they  might  prefer  to  take  occupational  training. 

Fresno  County  itself  had  experience  with  a technical  high  school. 
Reports  indicate  that  educators  who  were  familiar  with  the  operation  of 
the  school  have  mixed  feelings  about  its  effectiveness.  Some  claim  that 
it  was  highly  effective,  and  they  would  like  to  see  a similar  institu- 
tion recreated.  Others  saw  results  similar  to  those  described  above  and 
have  no  desire  to  take  this  chance.  Regardless  of  how  successful  the 
previous  technical  high  school  might  have  been,  the  nation,  the  state, 
and  Fresno  County  have  changed  significantly  since  Fresno  Technical  High 
School  ceased  to  exist.  Students'  attitudes  and  goals  have  changed. 
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the  requirements  of  the  labor  market  are  significantly  different,  and 
the  educational  process  Itself  has  been  seriously  affected  by  these 
changes. 

HERI,  after  careful  consideration  of  all  of  the  above  factors,  be- 
lieves that  a technical  high  school  would  not  meet  the  needs  of  Fresno 
County,  that  enrollments  would  not  justify  the  expense  of  building  such 
a school,  and  that  the  end  result  would  be  further  delay  in  providing 
the  kind  of  occupational  education  which  should  be  offered  immediately. 

Use  of  Junior  College  Facilities  and  Programs 

There  is  enabling  legislation  (Education  Code  6401-03)  which  would 
permit  15  percent  of  11th  and  12th  grade  enrollments  in  high  schools  to 
participate  in  occupational  education  programs  at  the  junior  college. 
Under  this  legislation  the  home  high  school  could  collect  full  ADA  for 
the  student,  provided  the  student  attended  a minimum  day  at  the  high 
school  and,  in  addition,  the  junior  college  would  collect  ADA  based  upon 
a regular  part-time  student. 

This  possibility  does  not  share  many  of  the  disadvantages  found  in 
the  other  alternative  solutions.  For  example,  there  would  be  no  stigma 
attached  to  attending  the  junior  college  for  an  occupational  program,  as 
there  might  be  to  attending  a technical  high  school.  Also,  because  of 
the  wide  variety  of  occupational  programs  available  in  the  three  junior 
colleges  in  the  county,  students  could  obtain  training  in  many  occupa- 
tional areas  not  now  available  to  them.  Individual  districts  could  con- 
tract directly  with  the  junior  college,  and  there  would  be  no  need  for 
the  creation  of  any  facilities  duplicative  of  those  available  in  the 
junior  colleges. 

The  very  real  limiting  factor  in  this  alternative,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  junior  colleges  do  not  have  sufficient  space  available  to 
accommodate  the  numbers  of  students  who  should  be  served  by  the  programs. 
If  this  alternative  were  to  be  seriously  considered,  each  junior  college 
would  have  to  significantly  expand  its  facilities  in  order  to  provide 
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room  for  those  students  wishing  to  attend  its  programs.  Additionally, 
because  of  the  15  percent  limitation,  the  junior  colleges  would  be  able 
to  enroll  only  a portion  of  those  students  who  should  be  participating 
in  the  training.  HERl  believes  this  alternative  has  usefulness  in 
Fresno  County;  however,  its  application  should  be  restricted  to  those 
programs  which  are  not  offered  by  the  secondary  system  itself. 

Use  of  Existing  Facilities 

There  are  some  specialized  educational  facilities  in  Fresno  County 
which  are  inadequately  used.  There  are  other  facilities  available  in 
the  county  which  are  not  now  used  for  educational  purposes  but  which 
might  be  made  available  for  such  use.  It  is  also  possible  that  local 
employers  might  make  their  facilities  available  for  specialized  train- 
ing, thereby  further  increasing  the  amount  of  space  that  might  be  used 
for  occupational  programs.  If  this  variety  of  facilities  were  to  be 
used,  the  chief  problem  would  be  one  of  control  and  coordination  of  the 
programs  to  be  offered  within  the  available  space.  The  use  of  existing 
school  facilities  would  require  the  negotiation  of  interdistrict  agree- 
ments between  those  schools  sharing  facilities.  Although  interdistrict 
agreements  could  take  care  of  facility  sharing,  this  method  would  not 
permit  the  overall  coordination  in  the  use  of  facilities  which  is  dic- 
tated by  the  Fresno  situation. 

The  use  of  available  space  scattered  throughout  the  county  creates 
an  additional  problem  of  getting  students  and  instructors  transported 
to  those  locations  where  training  can  take  place.  There  are  three  pos- 
sible solutions  to  this  problem:  (1)  to  use  space  where  students  are 
available  and  to  transport  instructors  from  one  program  to  another; 

(2)  to  transport  students  and/or  instructors  to  the  place  \diere  space 
is  available;  or  (3)  to  create  mobile  instructional  units  which  the  in- 
structor can  take  to  the  student. 

The  third  alternative  has  limited  applicability  because  much  of  the 
specialized  equipment  and  facility  needs  of  many  occupational  programs 
cannot  be  easily  transported.  In  a few  instances,  some  specialized 
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types  of  equipment  might  be  mounted  on  a trailer  and  transported  to  the 
various  locations  offering  that  particular  program.  The  first  two  al- 
ternatives offer  real  solutions  to  the  problem.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  more  efficient  to  transport  students,  while  in  others,  where  there 
are  sufficient  numbers  available  in  close  proximity  to  the  facility, 
the  instructor  might  more  easily  move  from  one  facility  to  the  other. 

The  details  of  such  a transportation  system  would  have  to  be  care- 
fully worked  out.  Because  facilities  would  be  available  in  different 
school  districts  and  in  nonschool  district  situations,  coordination  of 
scheduling  and  of  the  physical  aspects  of  transportation  would  require 
early  intensive  consideration.  Considering  all  of  the  problems  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  existing  facilities,  this  approach  may  hold  a 
possible  key  element  to  the  solution  of  the  Fresno  County  problem. 

A Combination  Approach 

No  single  alternative  solution  impressed  MERI  as  being  the  complete 
answer.  As  each  possibility  was  considered  and  reconsidered  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  that  some  combination  of  the  above  solutions  would 
be  better  directed  to  Fresno  County's  needs.  The  recommended  solution 
presented  below  does  incorporate  elements  of  a centralized  technical 
high  school;  it  also  attempts  to  make  maximum  use  of  existing  facilities 
both  within  the  schools  and  within  the  community  in  general;  and  it  at- 
tempts to  maintain  the  comprehensive  high  school  concept  wherever,  and 
to  the  maximum  extent  that,  it  can  be  accomplished. 

The  Choice  of  Alternatives 

The  Criteria 

The  proposed  system  is  based  upon  several  conditions  which  MERI 
believes  are  essential  to  any  system  adopted  in  Fresno  County.  These  are: 

# To  meet  student  needs,  occupational  education  programs 
and  services  must  be  significantly  expanded  in  Fresno 
County.  Present  programs  are  inadequate  both  as  to 
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quantity  and  quality,  and  this  inadequacy  is  part  of  the 
cause  of  the  estrangement  of  significant  numbers  of  stu- 
dents from  the  educational  process. 

• The  best  way  to  increase  occupational  education  in  Fresno 
County  is  through  the  cooperative  effort  of  all  interested 
agencies,  including  the  secondary  school  districts,  the 
junior  college  districts,  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  community  organizations  interested  in  the 
areas  of  manpower  and  training.  Limitations  of  resources, 
particularly  of  facilities,  staff,  and  revenue,  require 
cooperative  effort  for  maximum  benefit  at  minimum  cost. 

• Cooperative  effort  can  only  be  achieved  if  individual 
school  districts  and  agencies  are  allowed  to  maintain 
their  individuality  and  independence.  Local  control  of 
students  and  of  basic  programs  must  be  preserved,  and 
students  must  be  able  to  maintain  their  identification 
with  the  local  high  school. 

The  Regional  Occupational  Center  Law 

In  looking  for  ways  in  which  these  criteria  could  be  met,  MERI  in- 
vestigated the  possibility  of  the  use  of  the  ROC  enabling  legislation 
(Education  Code  Section  7450  and  following  sections)  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  legislation  provided  an  ideal  solution  to  Fresno 
County  requirements.  The  Regional  Occupational  Center  Act,  enacted  by 
the  State  Legislature  in  1965,  calls  for  cooperative  action  between  the 
county  superintendents  and  local  districts  to  solve  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems facing  Fresno  County. 

In  essence,  this  act  allows  either  of  two  possible  plans  of  action, 
both  of  which  result  in  the  establishment  of  vocational  programs  that 
will  benefit  students  from  more  than  one  district.  In  either  case  a 
property  tax  may  be  levied  in  those  participating  districts  not  to  ex- 
ceed $0.10  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  for  operational  purposes  and 
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$0.05  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  for  capital  outlay  purposes.  The 
key  elements  of  the  two  plans  are: 

Plan  I “ Countywide  Regional  Occupational  Center(s) 

1.  Organized  by  the  County  Superintendent 
(Education  Code  7451) 

2.  Funded  by  all  taxpayers  in  the  county 
(Education  Code  7456) 

3.  Tax  permission  granted  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
(Education  Code  7451  and  7456) 

4.  Open  to  all  qualified  students  in  the  county 
(Education  Code  7455) 

5.  Location  convenient  to  all  qualified  students 
(Education  Code  7452) 

Plan  II  - Interdistrict  Occupational  Center(s) 

1.  Organized  by  school  boards  of  cooperating  districts 
(Education  Code  7451) 

2.  Funded  by  taxpayers  of  cooperating  districts 
(Education  Code  7456) 

3.  Tax  permission  granted  by  the  County  Superintendent 
(Education  Code  7451  and  7456) 

4.  Open  to  all  qualified  students  of  the  cooperating  districts 
(Education  Code  7455) 

5.  Location  convenient  to  all  qualified  students 
(Education  Code  7452) 

After  discussion  with  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  MERI 
decided  that  Plan  II  offers  greater  potential  for  Fresno  County.  Be- 
cause of  the  cooperative  nature  of  the  project  itself,  involving  finan- 
cial contributions  from  both  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  office 
and  from  participating  school  districts,  and  because  of  the  interest  of 
individual  school  superintendents,  MERI  believes  that  an  interdistrict 
effort  is  the  best  answer. 
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Financial  Considerations 


Money  is  frequently  the  chief  barrier  to  the  accomplishment  of 
plans  of  significant  proportion.  Most  school  districts  in  Fresno  County 
need  added  revenue  to  maintain  and  upgrade  existing  services.  Several 
districts  face  the  necessity  of  replacing  facilities  that  do  not  meet 
Field  Act  requirements.  The  county  has  a spotty  record  of  passing  bond 
issues,  and  districts  are  concerned  about  future  elections. 

Use  of  the  ROC  Tax 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  somewhat  gloomy  picture,  Fresno  County  has  a 
good  tax  base.  Under  the  authorization  of  the  Regional  Occupational 
Center  Act,  a sizable  amount  of  money  could  be  made  available  for  occu- 
pational programs  in  Fresno  County.  Total  assessed  value  in  the  county 
in  1967-1968  approached  $1  billion.  If  the  full  authorized  ROC  tax  were 
levied,  approximately  $500,000  would  be  available  for  facilities,  fur- 
niture, equipment,  and  fixtures,  and  approximately  $1  million  would  be 
available  for  operation  each  year. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  costs  will  be  before  actual 
detailed  programs  are  developed.  In  general,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
only  those  programs  will  be  developed  which  can  be  supported  by  the 
available  funds  and  that  all  of  the  available  funds  will  be  used.  The 
$500,000  which  can  be  available  under  the  ROC  System  tax  for  capital 
expenditures  are  totally  inadequate  for  the  construction  of  a new 
facility.  A check  of  occupational  educational  facilities  built  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  shows  that  the  cost  of  the  vocational  center 
in  San  Jose  was  nearly  $4  million,  and  the  cost  of  the  one  in  Torrance 
will  exceed  $5  million.  The  students  of  Fresno  County  should  not  have 
to  wait  until  sufficient  revenue  could  be  developed  under  the  ROC  tax 
to  construct,  equip,  and  furnish  such  a center.  Ways  must  be  found  to 
accommodate  programs  in  existing  facilities,  although  the  capital  outlay 
tax  can  be  used  for  improvements  and  additions  to  existing  facilities. 
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If  the  ROC  System  decides  to  levy  the  full  tax,  as  authorized  by 
the  Education  Code,  a total  of  $1.5  million  per  year  will  be  available. 
Further,  such  funds  can  be  stretched  significantly  by  using  ROC  tax 
monies  as  matching  funds  for  the  securing  of  state  and  federal  funds. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  this  is  a minimum  of  $1.5  million  over  what  is 
presently  available.  These  additional  monies  are  necessary  to  deve.  p 
the  type  of  comprehensive  cooperative  program  needed  by  the  student*  of 
Fresno  County. 

Table  13  presents  a summary  of  federal  and  state  monies  received 
for  occupationally  oriented  programs  in  Fresno  County  school  districts 
during  the  past  three  years.  Nearly  $1  million  has  come  into  the  county, 
usually  in  small  grants  to  individual  districts.  If  these  monies  were 
to  be  massed  and  channeled  into  program  development  to  serve  the  entire 
county,  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional  $1  million  to  $1.5  million 
would  be  available  annually. 

The  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act 

These  amendments  make  cooperative  effort  more  necessary.  The 
amounts  of  money  available  are  significantly  increased,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education  has  indicated  that  it  will  be  unable  to  review 
the  myriad  requests  which  will  be  forthcoming.  Consequently,  the  De- 
partment is  very  interested  in  encouraging  more  cooperative  effort  in 
order  to  simplify  the  administration  of  the  law. 

Aside  from  program  assistance,  the  1968  amendments  to  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  provide  for  special  grants  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
Fresno  County.  These  special  grants  are  discussed  below. 

Exemplary  Programs.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may  make  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  to  pay  for  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping or  operating  exemplary  occupational  programs.  It  would  appear 
that  the  type  of  program  envisioned  in  this  report  is  exemplary  in  nature, 
particularly  in  that  several  school  di'3tricts  are  brought  together  in 
cooperative  problem-solving  activity.  This  money  is  available  only  for 
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three  years;  however,  it  could  be  very  beneficial  in  financing  some  of 
the  initial  activities  of  getting  the  ROC  System  into  operation. 

Residential  Vocational  Schools,  Applications  may  be  made  directly 
to  the  U,S,  Office  of  Education  for  funds  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  residential  schools  to  provide  vocational  education. 
Considering  the  distances  which  some  students  will  have  to  travel  to 
attend  programs,  the  ROC  System  may  wish  to  consider  the  construction 
of  limited  residential  facilities.  Students  from  Sierra  Union  High 
School  District  and  from  Coalinga  might  be  brought  to  Fresno  for  block 
periods  of  time — such  as  two  or  three  days  per  week,  a week,  a month, 
or  a semester — and  live  in  the  residential  facilities  provided.  If  this 
is  contemplated,  the  Fresno  County  ROC  System  could  be  one  of  the  very 
early  applicants  for  funds  under  this  amendment. 

Cooperative  Work  Study  Programs,  Significant  amounts  of  money  will 
be  available  for  the  development  of  work  study  programs  cooperatively 
with  business  and  industry  in  the  local  community.  Because  work  exper- 
ience is  an  integral  part  of  training,  the  ROC  System  should  make  an 
early  request  for  funds.  This  money  may  also  be  used  to  provide  per- 
sonnel to  coordinate  such  programs;  thus,  it  is  possible  that  the  ROC 
System  could  fund  the  salary  for  a work  experience  coordinator  with 
Vocational  Education  Act  monies. 

Curriculum  Development.  Money  will  be  available  for  curriculum 
development.  Most  of  it  undoubtedly  will  go  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties concerned  with  teacher  training;  however,  money  may  be  granted  to 
puulic  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  for  the  development  of  vocational 
education  curriculum  materials.  As  part  of  its  program  of  curriculum 
development,  particularly  in  those  curricula  areas  which  are  proposed 
for  articulation  with  junior  college  programs,  the  ROC  System  might  be 
in  a good  position  to  obtain  direct  federal  assistance. 
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Professional  Development.  One  of  the  service  functions  of  the 
ROC  System  is  that  of  providing  in-service  training'  for  vocational  edu- 
cation personnel.  Under  Title  II  of  the  1968  amendments,  money  will  be 
available  for  in-service  training,  teaching  institutes,  and  exchange 
programs.  The  ROC  System  should  make  application  to  fund  much  of  its 
activity  in  this  area  through  direct  grants  under  Title  II, 

Availability  of  Adult  Education  Programs  to  16-  and  17 -Year -Old 
Students , Title  III  provides  that  eligibility  for  participation  in 
adult  education  programs  will  be  available  to  16-  and  17-year-old  stu- 
dents. If  California  follows  the  federal  direction,  which  it  is  likely 
to  do,  there  would  be  a greater  possibility  for  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  centralized  facilities.  In  that  case,  continuation  school  students 
might  participate  in  federally  funded  adult  education  prog'>*ams  and  re- 
ceive credit  toward  their  high  school  diplomas. 

Additional  revenue  can  come  through  contracts  which  the  ROC  System 
makes  with  private  employers,  school  districts,  and  other  public  agen- 
cies interested  in  manpower  training.  An  example  of  this  type  of  finan- 
cial arrangement  is  found  in  the  recently  approved  contract  between  the 
CEP  and  the  State  Center  Junior  College  District,  whereby  the  district 
is  to  conduct  basic  education  for  participants.  The  money  received  by 
the  district  under  the  contract  will  be  partly  used  for  development  pur- 
poses. These  activities  will  have  carryover  value  for  similar  programs 
in  which  the  district  may  become  involved.  In  a sense,  this  is  the  type 
of  accounting  used  by  many  private  concerns  to  make  each  project  pay  for 
a portion  of  research  and  development  costs. 

The  Regional  Approach 

Fresno  County  has  17  high  school  districts  and  22  high  schools 
within  its  boundaries.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Fresno  City 
Unified  District,  any  cooperative  offering  of  programs  or  services  will 
necessarily  cross  district  lines.  For  this  reason  it  became  necessary 
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to  determine  which  districts  might  best  be  grouped  into  sub-systems  to 
offer  joint  occupational  education  programs  and  services. 

The  criteria  used  by  MERI  in  deciding  upon  the  recommended  cub- 
systems  included  the  following: 

• The  schools  in  the  sub-system  rmnt  be  within  reasonable 
commuting  distance  from  one  another,  so  that  bussing  of 
students  for  specialized  programs  can  take  place  with  a 
minimum  disruption  of  normal  schedules. 

• The  sub- system  must  involve  sufficient  student  enroll- 
ments to  support  a wide  variety  of  occupational  programs. 

The  traditions  and  present  orientation  of  the  faculty, 
the  trustees,  and  the  students  in  the  districts  must  be 
such  that  sharing  can  take  place. 

• The  sub-system  must  allow  the  students  to  maintain  an 
identity  with  their  local  high  school  and  to  take  their 
basic  classes  from  that  school. 

A significant  factor  in  the  operation  of  most  county  districts  is  the 
need  to  transport  students  to  and  from  school  in  buses.  The  highest 
proportion  of  students  transported  appears  to  be  at  Sierra  High  School, 
where  about  97  percent  of  the  students  ride  school  buses.  The  lowest 
proportion  in  county  school  districts  was  32  percent  reported  by  Par- 
lier.  The  county  average  is  over  50  percent.  In  comparison,  the  pro- 
portion of  students  transported  by  bus  in  city  high  schools  ranged  from 
7 percent  at  Hoover  to  19  percent  at  Roosevelt. 

The  widespread  distribution  of  schools  in  county  districts  is  of 
particular  importance  in  the  development  of  inters chool  student  ex- 
changes or  centralized  vocational  facilities.  The  problem  is  compounded 
by  the  mountainous  topography  of  the  eastern  sector  of  the  county. 

Sierra  High  School  in  the  northeast  sector  is  virtually  isolated  from 
other  schools  in  the  county  because  of  the  present  road  system.  (Pro- 
posed highway  construction  may  alleviate  this  problem  by  the  mid-1970s.) 
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Coalinga  in  the  southwestern  sector  is  removed  from  the  general  popula- 
tion concentration  and  urban  center  of  Fresno  County  by  approximately 
60  miles.  The  remaining  schools  in  the  central  region  of  the  county 
are  located  on  relatively  level  terrain,  and  an  adequate  all-weather 
road  network  links  them  to  U.S.  Interstate  Highway  99.  Except  for  those 
few  occasions  when  heavy  fog  impedes  driving  conditions,  bus  transporta- 
tion for  an  ROC  System  appears  feasible  on  the  basis  of  safety  and 
commute  time. 

Aside  from  the  6 high  schools  in  the  Fresno  city  school  system,  the 
majority  (10  out  of  16)  of  the  county  high  schools  are  clustered  in  the 
south-central  region  of  the  county.  Four  county  high  schools  are  lo- 
cated across  the  north-central  region  of  the  county.  The  two  remaining 
county  high  schools  (Sierra  and  Coalinga)  are  considerably  outside  the 
central  region  of  the  county.  Thus,  all  but  4 of  22  high  schools  in 
the  county  are  within  a 20-mile  radius  of  the  central  district  of  the 
city  of  Fresno.  The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  distance  of 
11  county  schools  from  the  city  of  Fresno. 


APPROXIMATE  DISTANCE  OF  SELECTED 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  FROM  CITY  OF  FRESNO 


Approximate  Number 


School 

of  Miles  from 
City  of  Fresno 

Direction  from 
City  of  Fresno 

Access  to 
Highway  99 

Central 

8 

West 

Good 

Clovis 

10 

Northeast 

Fair 

Coalinga 

60 

Southwes  t 

Very  poor 

Fowler 

10 

South 

Good 

Kerman 

15 

Northwest 

Fair 

Kingsburg 

20 

South 

Very  good 

Reedley 

25 

Southerns  t 

Fair 

Sanger 

15 

South 

Very  good 

Selma 

15 

South 

Very  good 

Sierra 

45 

Northeast 

Very  poor 

Tranquillity 

25 

Northwest 

Poor 

Source;  MERI. 
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Figure  3 shows  the  five  sub-systems  which  MERI  recommends.  The 
schools  in  each  proposed  sub-system  are  connected  by  solid  lines. 

Schools  outside  Fresno  County  which  might  be  a part  of  a proposed  sub- 
system are  connected  with  dotted  lines.  Junior  college  locations  are 
also  shown. 

Sub-System  I 

Sub-system  I,  containing  Fresno  City,  Clovis,  and  Sierra  High 
School  Districts  is  the  largest  of  the  sub-systems.  Over  half  of  the 
total  high  school  enrollments  in  Fresno  County  are  enrolled  in  the 
eight  high  schools  of  this  sub-system  (see  Table  14).  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Sierra,  all  high  schools  in  this  sub-system  are  within  close 
commuting  distance;  in  fact,  students  are  presently  being  bussed  among 
the  various  high  schools  in  the  Fresno  City  Unified  District  for  spe- 
cialized programs. 

The  Sierra  High  School  presents  a special  problem  because  of  its 
distance  from  the  city  of  Fresno.  The  transportation  network  clearly 
indicates  that  this  is  the  sub-system  with  which  this  high  school  should 
be  connected.  It  is  expected  that  within  five  years  a new  highway  will 
be  completed  from  Fresno  to  Tollhouse,  very  near  Sierra  High  School, 
which  will  cut  driving  time  significantly. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  arrange  for  a limited  number  of  residential 
units  to  be  developed  in  Fresno,  so  that  students  from  outlying  districts 
can  participate  in  programs  offered  only  in  the  Fresno  area.  If  such 
residences  are  available.  Sierra  students  might  be  scheduled  into  these 
programs  for  blocked  periods  of  training  and  live  nearby. 

Clovis  High  School,  although  physically  close  to  the  Fresno  city 
high  schools,  appears  to  be  separate  by  custom  and  tradition.  If  this 
sub-system  is  to  operate  effectively,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recognize 
this  tradition.  Care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  Sierra  and  Clovis 
students  do  not  get  the  feeling  they  are  being  "swallowed  up"  by  the 
Fresno  city  system. 
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Figure  3 

MAP  SHOWING  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 
AND  PROPOSED  ROC  SUB-SYSTEMS  FOR  FRESNO  COUNTY 
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Sub-System  II 

Sub-system  II,  the  second  largest  of  the  sub-systems,  contains  six 
high  schools  vith  a little  over  21  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  of 
the  county  (Fowler,  Kingsburg,  Kings  Canyon,  Parlier,  Sanger,  and  Selma). 
Reedley  Junior  College  of  the  State  Center  Junior  College  District  is 
also  located  in  this  sub-system. 

In  Tulare  County  there  are  two  high  school  districts  which  are  also 
closely  oriented  to  this  sub-system:  Dinuba  and  Orosi.  Although  it  is 
not  possible  at  this  time  to  make  a definite  recommendation  that  these 
two  schools  be  included  in  Sub-system  II,  this  possibility  should 
be  reserved  for  future  consideration.  MERI  has  made  a similar  recom- 
mendation to  Tulare  and  Kings  counties  concerning  the  development  of  the 
sub-systems  of  their  schools.  One  of  the  sub-systems  recommended  was 
that  of  Dinuba  High  School  and  Orosi  High  School.  These  two  schools  as 
a sub-system  are  marginal  in  terms  of  numbers  of  students  required  to 
support  a comprehensive  occupational  education  program.  For  that  reason, 
if  they  could  at  some  future  date  be  combined  with  Sub-system  II  in 
Fresno  County,  there  would  be  mutual  advantage. 

Sub-System  III 

This  sub-system  with  four  high  schools  (Caruthers,  Laton,  Riverdale, 
and  Washington)  includes  approximately  10  percent  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  Fresno  County.  The  chief  difficulty  with  this  sub- system  is 
that  the  largest  high  school,  Washington,  has  about  half  of  the  total 
enrollment  of  the  sub-system.  Washington  High  School  is  located  closer 
to  the  Fresno  City  Unified  District  than  it  is  to  any  of  the  three  high 
schools  in  the  sub-system.  The  traditional  orientation  of  Washington 
High  School  is  split  three  ways:  toward  Caruthers,  Fowler,  and  Fresno 
city.  It  seems  appropriate  to  include  Washington  in  Sub-system  III  in 
order  that  there  would  be  sufficient  student  enrollment  to  justify  a 
comprehensive  selection  of  occupational  education  programs. 
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Here,  as  in  Sub-system  II,  there  are  two  high  schools  in  a neigh- 
boring county  (Kings)  located  close  by*  These  two  schools  are  Hanford 
and  Lemoore,  with  a total  enrollment  of  approximately  3,000  students — 
a little  more  than  the  enrollment  of  the  four  Fresno  County  schools  in 
the  sub-system.  Again,  there  would  be  advantages  in  including  the  two 
Kings  County  schools  in  this  sub-system;  however,  this  would  undoubtedly 
be  a long-range  goal,  and  in  the  meantime  the  four  Fresno  County  schools 
could  comprise  a sub-system. 

Sub-System  IV 

This  grouping  includes  Central,  Kerman,  and  Tranquillity  high  schools 
and  has  approximately  10  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  of  high  school 
students  in  Fresno  County.  There  is  some  question  idiether  Central  is 
more  traditionally  aligned  with  the  Fresno  city  system  than  it  is  with 
Kerman  and  Tranquillity;  however,  in  order  to  form  a sub-system  of  suf- 
ficient size,  MEKI  recommends  that  it  be  included  within  Sub-system  IV. 
Discussions  with  local  administrators,  both  in  Fresno  city  and  in  Cen- 
tral, indicate  that  it  is  reasonable  to  include  it  within  Sub-system  IV. 

Sub-System  V 

This  sub-system,  comprised  only  of  Coalinga,  presents  a special 
problem.  Coalinga  High  School  contains  only  about  3 percent  of  the  total 
enrollment  of  Fresno  County.  Furthermore,  it  is  isolated  from  the  other 
high  schools  (Tranquillity  and  Riverdale)  in  the  Coalinga  Junior  College 
District.  The  closest  high  school  to  Coalinga  is  Avenal  in  Kings  County, 
and  it  has  an  enrollment  of  only  .about  400  students.  The  combined  en- 
rollments of  both  Coalinga  and  Avenal  high  schools  are  not  sufficient  to 
justify  a wide  range  of  occupational  programs  at  the  high  school  level. 

It  is  proposed  that  Sub-system  V also  include  Coalinga  Junior  College 
for  occupational  programs.  The  combined  enrollments  of  the  three  schools 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  a wide  range  of  occupational  programs. 

In  fact,  Coalinga  Junior  College  already  has  a large  number  of  occupa- 
tional programs  available. 
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This  sub-system  would  be  different  from  the  others  in  that  the 
junior  college  curriculum  should  be  more  closely  allied  with  that  of 
the  high  schools.  This  presents  some  problems  in  that  Riverdale  (in 
Sub-system  III)  and  Tranquillity  (in  Sub-system  IV)  are  also  located  1 

within  the  Coalinga  Junior  College  District.  Coalinga  Junior  College 
will  be  sensitive  to  any  organization  which  would  tend  to  reorient  any 
of  its  feeder  high  schools  toward  the  State  Center  Junior  College  Dis- 


trict. For  that  reason  the  inclusion  of  Riverdale  in  Sub-system  III  and 
Tranquillity  in  Sub- system  IV  must  be  done  with  the  recognition  that 
those  students  will  be  attending  Coalinga  Junior  College  rather  than  one 
of  the  State  Center  Junior  College  campuses. 


The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Regional  Junior  College  Coordinatint 


Committee 


Under  present  arrangements  the  11  junior  colleges  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  from  Stockton  in  the  north  to  Bakersfield  in  the  south,  are 
cooperating  to  insure  that  a wide  variety  of  occupational  programs  are 
made  available  to  students  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Thus,  a student 
desiring  a specialized  program  not  offered  by  his  own  junior  college  may 
attend  any  of  the  other  junior  colleges  which  do  offer  such  a program. 

As  this  concept  is  developed  and  matured,  it  would  be  expected  that  stu- 
dents from  Riverdale  desiring  to  take  special  programs  in  the  State 
Center  Junior  College  District  would  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  that  stu- 
dents from  Caruthers,  Washington,  and  Laton  desiring  to  take  special 
programs  offered  only  by  the  Coalinga  Junior  College  District  would  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  In  this  way  the  students  in  Sub-system  III  might  go 
in  either  direction  to  specialized  programs  at  the  junior  college  level, 
depending  upon  their  own  particular  preferences  with  respect  to  the  type 
of  occupational  education  they  wish  to  undertake.  The  inclusion  of 
Riverdale  in  Sub- system  III  and  of  Tranquillity  in  Sub- system  IV  does 
not  mean  that  the  students  from  those  high  schools  would  necessarily 
orient  to  the  State  Center  Junior  College  District.  In  fact,  students 
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attending  high  schools  in  the  State  Center  Junior  College  District  might 
take  specialized  programs  in  preparation  for  transfer  to  Coalinga  Junior 
College. 

Arrangements  between  Sub-Systems 

In  Sub-systems  III  and  IV  potential  enrollments  may  not  be  large 
enough  to  justify  certain  programs.  In  these  cases,  the  students  from 
Sub-system  III  should  attend  the  programs  in  Sub-system  II,  and  the 
students  from  Sub- system  IV  should  attend  the  programs  in  Sub- system  I. 

In  this  way,  all  programs  can  be  made  available  to  all  students. 

The  ROC  System  Organization  and  Functions 

The  organization  chart  shown  on  Figure  4 lists  the  significant 
conq)onents  of  the  recommended  ROC  System  organization.  This  proposal 
brings  together  all  of  the  high  school  districts  and  the  junior  college 
districts  into  a confederation. 

The  key  element  of  the  system  is  the  voluntary  banding  together  of 
educational  administrators  of  the  entire  area  to  make  a frontal  attack 
on  occupational  education  needs.  Another  important  element  of  the  pro- 
posed system  is  the  way  in  which  the  educational  resources  of  the  area 
are  made  more  readily  responsive  to  the  expressed  needs  of  the  community, 
and  the  way  in  idiich  the  community  is  drawn  into  the  support  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  These  elements  are  discussed  below  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  separate  organizational  units  and  functions  of  the  system. 

The  Board  of  Management 

Membership.  Under  the  proposed  organization,  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment is  the  pivotal  element  of  the  ROC  System.  The  Board  has  as  voting 
members  each  of  the  high  school  district  superintendents  and  each  of  the 
junior  college  district  superintendents.  Other  voting  members  include 
the  chairman  of  the  Regional  Advisory  Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
County  School  Boards  Association.  The  Fresno  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Board  and  is  a regular  voting  member. 
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NOT£:  M£RI  recommends  that  ROC  progrom  teachers  be  under  the  admTnUttcttlon  of  the  local  district  for  all  except 

progfom  supervision  and  direction » MER)  recommends  thot  these  lotter  functions  be  fulfilled  by  the 
ROC  System  Olrector/Supervlsor» 


Ex-Officio  members  include  the  county  superintendents  of  schools 
from  adjacent  counties.  The  reason  for  including  adjacent  county  super- 
intendents is  to  encourage  cooperation  on  a broader  regional  base.  As 
has  been  mentioned,  a similar  ROC  System  has  be^..  recommended  by  MERI 
for  Tulare  and  Kings  counties,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Fresno 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  serve  as  an  ex-officio  member  on  their 
Board  of  Management.  Through  this  type  of  regular  communication  it  is 
hoped  that  regional  planning  might  take  place  on  a broader  base  and  ac- 
tually be  extended  eventually  to  include  additional  contiguous  counties. 

It  would  be  advanta^ous  to  include  (in  an  ex-officio  capacity)  a 
representative  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Vocation- 
al Education,  who  would  be  concerned  with  keeping  abreast  of  develop- 
ments throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  by  participating  in  such  Boards 
of  Management.  Additionally,  he  could  serve  a valuable  function  in 
keeping  the  Board  apprised  of  developments  at  the  state  and  national 
level. 


Functions.  The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Management  lie  in  three 
broad  areas; 

Fiscal 

Program  planning,  scheduling,  and  control 

Program  evaluation 

In  each  area  the  Board's  responsibilities  are  policymaking  rather  than 
administrative.  The  administrative  responsibility  is  delegated  by  the 
Board  to  the  director/supervisor  of  the  ROC  System,  a full-time  employee 
hired  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the  Board. 

MERI  recommends  that  the  Board  of  Management  authorize  the  Fresno 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  levy  ROC  taxes  for  both  capital  and 
operating  expenses.  The  Board  of  Management  itself  has  no  authority  to 
levy  such  a tax;  only  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  can  do  so. 
However,  under  the  proposed  arrangement  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  would  not  levy  a tax  unless  he  had  the  concurrence  of  the  Board 
of  Management.  The  Board  would  determine  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  be 
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levied  under  the  Education  Code  authorization  and^  In  effect,  would 
authorize  the  County  Superintendent  to  lev>^  such  a tax  on  the  partlrl- 
patlng  districts.  Additionally,  the  Board  of  Management  would  make  de- 
cisions with  respect  to  expenditure  of  the  tax  monies. 

In  the  area  of  program  control, planning, t.nd  scheduling,  the  Board 
of  Management  would  develop  criteria  and  establish  policies  for  deter- 
mining when  new  programs  should  be  started  and  when  existing  programs 
should  be  phased  out.  In  addition,  the  Board  of  Management  (probably 
through  a sub-committee)  would  carefully  study  the  problems  that  arise 
from  scheduling  differences.  If  students  are  to  be  bussed  from  one 
school  to  A.nother,  schedules  must  be  compatible  so  that  there  would  be 
a minimal  disruption  at  auy  Individual  high  school.  Additionally,  the 
Board  of  Management  would  be  concerned  with  the  development  of  block 
scheduling  In  programs. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  Important  function  of  the  Board  of 
Management  would  be  that  of  continual  evaluation  of  all  programs  and 
services  of  the  ROC  System.  In  this  regard,  the  Board  of  Management  In 
the  beginning  should  establish  the  evaluation  procedures  to  be  used. 

Some  portions  of  the  evaluation  would  provide  Information  to  be  used  In 
continuing  program  planning  and  analysis.  Other  parts  would  Include 
periodic  studies  and  regular  analysis  of  curriculum  content  by  the  Occu- 
pational Family  Advisory  Committees. 

Accountability.  Ultimately  the  Board  of  Management  is  responsible 
to  the  taxpayers  of  Fresno  County.  More  specifically,  however,  the 
Board  Is  accountable  to  the  Regional  Advisory  Committee  In  the  sense 
that  It  should  be  responsive  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  Committee  should  be  sure  that  the  ROC  System  Is  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  community  for  occupational  education. 

Conversely,  the  Regional  Advisory  Committee  Is  accountable  to  the 
Board  of  Management  to  Insure  that  It  Is  supportive  of  the  ROC  System's 
needs  and  that  there  Is  a continuous  flow  of  Information  In  both  direc- 
tions oetweon  the  Board  of  Management  and  the  Regional  Advisory 
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Committee.  When  the  ROC  System  would  need  particular  kinds  of  support 
(for  exan^le,  teaching  staff,  teaching  facilities,  or  work  experience 
stations)  the  Regional  Advisoiy  Committee  would  be  accountable  to  the 
Board  of  Management  for  providing  it. 

The  director/supervisor  of  the  ROC  System  reports  directly  to  the 
Board  of  Management  and  participates  in  all  of  their  meetings. 

Regional  Advisory  Committee 

The  Regional  Advisory  Committee  forms  the  chief  link  between  the 
ROC  System  and  the  community-at-large.  For  that  reason  it  is  proposed 
that  the  membership  of  this  Committee  include  persons  drawn  from  all 
segments  of  community  activities  interested  in  manpower  and  training. 
Examples  of  these  types  of  persons  are  representatives  frcm  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  the  Fresno  City  Council,  the  Area  Manpower  Commission, 
and  the  various  professional  and  trade  associations.  Additionally,  the 
chairman  of  each  Occupational  Family  Advisory  Committee  should  serve  on 
the  Board  of  Managenumt.  The  director/supervisor  of  the  ROC  System 
should  also  be  a Board  member,  and  he  perhaps  might  serve  as  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  functions  of  the  Regional  Advisory  Committee  would  be  to  eval- 
uate the  recommendations  made  by  the  Occupational  Family  Advisory  Com- 
mittees and  to  establish  priorities  for  program  implementation  to  be 
reconmiended  to  the  Board  of  Management.  Additionally,  the  Committee 
would  be  valuable  in  bringing  support  to  the  ROC  System  from  the  com- 
munity. The  Committee  might  also  serve  in  a liaison  capacity  to  make 
the  services  of  the  ROC  System  known  and  available  to  the  employing 
community.  It  should  be  responsible  for  screening  requests  from  local 
industry  both  for  training  and  for  making  recommendations  to  the  Board 
of  Management  concerning  the  ways  in  ^ich  the  ROC  System  might  provide 
training  for  local  Industry. 
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Occupational  Family  Advisory  Committees 

It  is  recommended  that  there  be  ten  Committees,  one  for  each  of  the 
occupational  families  discussed  in  the  program  recommendations.  Each 
Occupational  Family  Advisory  Committee  should  be  composed  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  influential  people  in  the  community  who  are  represen- 
tative of  occupations  in  that  family.  The  members  of  the  Committees 
should  be  selected  so  that  the  entire  county  is  represented  and  so  that 
recommendations  made  by  the  Committees  would  be  representative  of  the 
needs  of  the  entire  area  served  by  the  ROC  System.  Each  Committee  might 
also  have  members  representing  junior  colleges  and  the  ROC  System. 

The  functions  of  each  Committee  would  be  to  study  program  needs  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Regional  Advisory  Committee  as  to  which  pro- 
grams should  be  offered  within  each  occupational  family.  Each  Committee 
would  work  with  the  persons  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  cur- 
riculum to  insure  that  it  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. Each  Committee  mi^t  also  be  responsible  for  certain  evaluative 
tasks  with  respect  to  programs  in  its  occupational  family.  Where 
specialized  community  assistance  would  be  needed  for  programs,  the 
Occupational  Family  Advisory  Committees  could  serve  as  a liaison  with 
the  community  to  develop  such  assistance. 

Ad  Hoc  Curriculum  Reorganization  Committee 

This  Committee  should  be  composed  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and 
most  highly  motivated  educational  administrators  in  Fresno  County.  Its 
function  would  be  to  make  recommendations  affecting  the  entire  secondary 
curriculum  in  Fresno  County.  It  is  important  that  the  membership  in- 
clude persons  who  are  highly  respected  educators  so  that  the  Committee's 
recommendations  gain  acceptance  within  the  educational  community. 

This  Committee  would  be  responsible  for  taking  an  overall  look  at 
the  ways  in  which  both  occupational  and  academic  education  could  be 
fused  into  a single  educative  process*  The  objective  of  the  Committee 
would  be  to  introduce  occupational  information  and  occupational 
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knowledge  into  the  basic  curriculum,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide 
for  training  in  basic  skills,  i.e.,  communications  and  arithmetic  in 
the  occupational  skill  training  programs.  Even  if  the  ROC  System,  as 
proposed,  does  not  come  into  being  in  the  immediate  future,  there  would 
be  value  in  having  such  a Committee  make  this  kind  of  analysis. 

The  ROC  System  Activities 

The  activities  of  the  ROC  System  are  of  two  major  types:  operational 
and  supportive.  The  operational  activities  are  those  performed  directly 
by  the  ROC  System  and  financed  by  tax  money  levied  by  the  Board  of 
Management.  The  supportive  activities  are  those  of  a primarily  coordi- 
native  nature  idiereby  the  ROC  System  provides  advice,  guidance,  and 
assistance  to  the  local  school  districts  on  programs  related  to  occupa- 
tional education.  Operational  activities  will  require  staff  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  ROC  System,  \diereas  supportive  activities  may  or  may  not 
require  such  staff. 

Operational  Activities 

An  Occupational  Training  Center.  MERI  recommends  that  tdie  ROC  Sys- 
tem establish  in  the  beginning  one  Occupational  Training  Center,  prefer- 
ably located  some\diere  in  the  city  of  Fresno.  MERI  does  not  recommend 
that  the  ROC  System  build  a new  facility.  Rather,  it  is  believed  that 
an  existing  facility  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  housing  centralized 
programs.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  recommendation: 

• The  limited  resources  of  the  community  should  not  be 
spent  upon  building  a new  facility  vdien  available 
facilities  can  be  used  effectively. 

• lintil  it  is  proved  that  the  ROC  System  of  cooperative 
effort  among  districts  will  work,  there  should  be  no 
major  expenditure  on  a facility  which  may  at  some  fu- 
ture time  become  a "vdiite  elephant.*'  Rather,  the  funds 
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in  the  initial  stages  should  be  used  for  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  programs  directly  benefiting 
students. 

• The  Center's  primary  function  would  be  to  serve  the 

needs  of  regular  high  school  students  wishing  to  en- 
roll in  occupational  programs  that  cannot  be  offered 
by  individual  high  schools*  The  Center  would  offer 
two  types  of  programs:  first,  those  ^ich  would  serve 

the  entire  county  (that  is,  where  there  would  be  only 
one  program  for  all  schools  in  the  county) ; and  second, 
those  Sub-system  I programs  which  would  be  offered  at 
only  one  location  in  the  stib- system.  Not  all  programs 
in  Sub-system  1 would  be  offered  through  this  Occupa- 
tional Training  Center.  Some  would  be  offered  through 
the  individual  high  schools  of  Sub-system  I.  Those  re- 
quiring highly  specialized  equipment  or  facilities, 
however,  could  probably  best  be  offered  at  such  a Center* 

• The  Center  should  be  open  to  the  adults  of  the  Fresno 
area  as  well  as  to  the  youth.  If  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment would  be  willing  to  intermix  adult  and  regular 
high  school  programs,  adult  programs  could  be  offered 
during  the  day.  Community  organizations  concerned  with 
manpower  and  training  could  make  excellent  use  of  such 
a facility  by  purchasing  services  from  the  ROC  System. 

For  example,  the  CEP  could  purchase  skill  training  serv- 
ices from  the  ROC  System,  using  this  facility*  Indivi- 
dual industries  or  employers  might  also  wish  to  contract 
with  the  System  for  the  training  and  retraining  of 
persons  already  on  the  payroll. 

There  are  sufficient  students  available  to  also  justify  establish- 
ing such  a Center  in  Sub-system  11.  Here  again,  MERl  recommends  that 
no  new  facility  be  built  at  this  time,  but  that  an  available  facility 
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be  used  on  an  Interim  basis  until  It  Is  established  that  a permanent 
facility  is  needed. 

Discussions  with  local  citizens  indicate  that  facilities  suitable 
for  Occupational  Training  Centers  might  very  well  be  available  in  both 
Sub-systems  I and  II.  For  exan^le,  in  Sub-system  I,  Fresno  County  Fair- 
grounds could  readily  provide  about  50,000  sqtiare  feet  of  space  which 
could  be  adapted  for  occupational  skill  training  with  minimum  capital 
expenditures.  MERI  has  held  preliminary  discussions  with  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  County  Fair  Board,  and  believes  that  the  ROC  System 
could  lease  this  space  from  the  Fair. 

In  Sub-system  II,  a major  industrial  facility  will  become  available 
within  the  next  few  months.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  facility 
could  be  leased  on  a short-term  basis  to  provide  space  for  an  Occupa- 
tional Training  Center. 

Potential  enrollments  from  Sub- systems  III,  IV,  and  V are  not  large 
enough  to  support  a separate  facility.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
facilities  in  indlvidtial  schools  would  be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  pro- 
grams to  be  offered  in  these  sub-systems.  For  exan^le,  in  Sub- system  IV, 
Kerman  High  School  has  recently  abandoned  its  old  census  and  moved  to  a 
new  campus.  Some  of  the  facilities  of  the  old  campus  might  be  adequate 
for  programs  to  be  offered  by  this  sub- system.  In  Sub- system  III,  it  is 
unlikely  that  sufficient  facilities  can  be  available  in  the  existing 
school  plants,  and  students  may  have  to  be  bussed  to  the  centralized 
facility  in  Sub-system  II  for  some  programs.  An  alternative  for  the 
ROC  Board  would  be  to  authorize  certain  local  construction  using  ROC 
ftmds. 


Sub-System  Training  Programs.  Most  of  the  programs  offered  by  the 
ROC  System  would  be  housed  in  facilities  of  existing  high  schools.  Stu- 
dents would  be  bussed  from  one  school  to  another  within  a sub -system  or 
instructors  would  travel  from  one  school  to  another  to  participate  in 
the  programs  offered  in  that  sub- system. 
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Because  of  the  geographical  distances  involved.  Sub -system  V cannot 
reasonably  bus  students  into  any  of  the  other  sub- systems.  For  this 
reason  a different  approach  will  have  to  be  worked  out  involving  the 
junior  college  district.  If  Coalinga  High  School,  Avenal  High  School, 
and  Coalinga  College  share  facilities,  a greater  variety  of  occupational 
programs  could  be  made  available  to  the  students  in  both  high  schools. 

MERl  envisions  that  the  ROC  programs  offered  in  the  local  high 
schools  would  be  under  the  management  and  control  of  the  ROC  System. 

The  teaching  staff  would  take  administrative  direction  from  the  local 
high  school,  and  the  students  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  local 
administration  while  at  that  high  school;  however,  program  direction 
itself  should  coine  from  the  ROC  System.  The  teaching  staff  would  nor- 
mally be  on  the  payroll  of  the  ROC  System.  However,  if  some  teachers 
have  additional  time  available,  local  school  districts  might  purchase 
this  time  from  the  ROC  System  for  programs  to  be  offered  to  the  students 
of  that  district  alone. 

Occupational  Education  Services.  The  ROC  System  could  provide  sig- 
nificant services  to  the  local  high  school  districts  in  two  major  areas; 
first,  occupational  counseling  and  guidance;  and  second,  in-service 
training  for  vocational  teachers  and  counselors.  These  functions  cannot 
and  should  not  be  entirely  taken  over  by  the  ROC  System;  however,  the 
System  can  offer  significant  assistance  to  local  districts  in  both  areas. 
For  example,  a mobile  counseling  and  guidance  unit  might  be  developed 
which  could  rotate  among  the  various  high  schools  in  the  county,  or  a 
centralized  Occupational  Information  Center  with  microfiche  units  in 
individual  high  schools  might  be  established. 

Countywide  in-service  training  programs  for  teachers  and  counselors 
could  be  offered  to  teachers  both  in  the  ROC  System  and  in  the  local 
high  school  districts.  These  in-service  training  programs  should  be  a 
key  element  in  keeping  the  faculty  current  on  developments  in  their 
particular  occupational  field. 
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Supportive  Activities 


Occupational  Education  Information  System.  One  of  the  chief  needs 
identified  during  the  survey  in  Fresno  County  is  for  a coordinated  in* 
formation  system.  Many  individual  agencies  are  asking  for  separate 
studies j gathering  information  for  their  own  use,  and  needing  informa- 
tion that  is  not  available  locally.  At  present,  however,  there  is  no 
overall  system  \rtiereby  these  agencies  can  cooperate  either  to  share 
available  information  or  to  gather  needed  information  on  a joint  basis. 
For  this  reason,  MERI  recommends  that  the  ROC  System  develop  an  infor- 
mation system.  The  areas  in  \rtiich  information  should  be  gathered  and 
disseminated  are: 

Curriculum  development 

Program  decisions,  i.e.,  phase-in  and  phase-out 
Occupational  counseling  and  guidance 
Community  recognition  and  support 

In  the  beginning  the  information  system  could  be  established  on  a 
voluntary  basis;  there  is  no  need  for  an  en^loyee  to  operate  it.  As  the 
ROC  System  develops  in  its  complexity  and  coverage,  however,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a full-time  supervisor  would  be  needed  to  insure  that  the 
necessary  information  is  regularly  collected,  interpreted,  analyzed,  and 
then  disseminated  to  those  persons  needing  it  for  decision  making  pur- 
poses. 


Coordinating  Committees.  MERI  recommends  that  four  Coordinating 
Comnittees  be  established:  Work  Experience,  Vertical  Articulation, 

Curriculum,  and  Scheduling.  These  would  be  continuing  Committees  al- 
though the  membership  mig^t  rotate.  Their  primary  purpose  would  be  to 
perform  a coordinative  function  in  their  subject  matter  areas  on  a 
countywide  basis,  as  described  below. 

MERI  has  recommended  that  work  experience  programs  be  expanded  sig- 
nificantly in  all  areas  of  occupational  education.  If  this  is  to  be 
accon^lished,  there  would  need  to  be  a n lor  effort  by  the  Work  Exper- 
ience Committee  in  the  identification  of  new  work  experience  stations 
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so  that  this  can  take  place.  In  the  past,  work  experience  has  been 
handled  by  the  individual  high  schools;  however,  the  work  experience 
stations  have  not  all  been  within  the  respective  districts.  The  more 
aggressive  work  experience  coordinators  have  tended  to  identify  and  get 
first  choice  of  those  stations  available  in  the  community.  The  Work 
Experience  Committee  would  try  to  make  more  stations  available  to  more 
students  throughout  the  county  and  would  build  work  experience  into  more 
of  the  occupational  programs. 

The  Vertical  Articulation  Committee  would  be  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  four-  and  five-year  curricula  extending  over  the  last  two 
or  three  years  of  high  school  and  the  two  years  of  junior  college.  For 
the  most  part,  these  programs  would  be  developed  in  the  area  of  techno- 
logical training.  Those  occupational  areas  which  offer  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  the  long-range  curriculum  are  described  in  the  program 
recommendations . 

The  Curricultim  Committee  would  be  primarily  concerned  with  insuring 
the  compatibility  of  those  programs  that  are  offered  in  more  than  one 
location.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  must  be  identical;  however,  dif- 
ferences should  result  from  planning  to  meet  special  needs  rather  than 
from  a lack  of  coordination. 

One  of  the  most  in^ortant  Coordinating  Committees  is  the  Schedul ing 
Committee.  If  the  ROC  System  is  to  operate,  scheduling  problems  must  be 
overcome  early  in  the  planning  process.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
Scheduling  Committee  be  appointed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Program  Recommendations 

Program  Planning  Bases 

Out  of  the  analysis  of  Fresno  County  needs  and  out  of  MERITS  exper- 
ience in  planning  occupational  education  programs  elsewhere  have  come 
the  following  bases  for  MERl's  program  recommendations: 

1.  Nearly  all  education  today  is  or  should  be  occupational,  in  that 

it  is  preparing  persons  for  economic  independence.  As  a result. 
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the  traditional  dlchototny  between  occupational  and  academic  educa- 
tion Is  unreal.  The  goals  of  curriculum  planning  are  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  occupational  skills  and  knowledge  In  all 
courses  and,  conversely,  to  provide  for  the  development  of  breadth 
of  understanding  of  the  broader  values  of  life  through  occupational 
training. 

2.  There  is  no  longer  any  justification  for  considering  any  type  of 
education  as  terminal.  Whether  a person's  vocation  Is  that  of 
doctor  or  janitor,  his  education  must  be  a continuing  process. 
Therefore,  programs  must  be  planned  in  a way  that  will  encourage 
entrance  and  exit  to  develop  the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  at 
that  time  by  the  participant.  The  entrance  and  exit  should  take 
place  throughout  the  entire  life  of  every  person  in  the  labor 
force,  and  the  educational  process  itself  must  provide  for  the 
development  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  community's  work 
force. 

3.  Occupational  education  in  a broad  sense  needs  to  be  expanded  sig- 
nificantly in  Fresno  County.  Skills  training  must  be  available 
to  all  high  school  students  to  provide  interim  vocational  oppor- 
tunities so  that  they  can  meet  immediate  economic  objectives  while 
pursuing  further  education.  Greater  opportunities  must  be  provided 
for  students  to  explore  the  world  of  work  and  to  learn  of  the  op- 
portunities available  to  them. 

4.  The  Fresno  labor  market  cannot  absorb  all  of  the  youth  who  become 
available  in  any  year.  Additionally,  many  youths  will  prefer  to 
leave  the  area  to  seek  employment  in  other  parts  of  the  state  and 
nation.  Curriculum  planning  must  be  based  upon  national,  state, 
and  regional  manpower  needs,  as  well  as  upon  local  manpower  needs. 
Program  offerings  must  prepare  students  for  employment  in  the 
broader  based  world  ct  work. 

5.  The  world  of  work,  particularly  in  its  national  setting,  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  change.  New  occupations  are  emerging,  old  occu- 
pations are  requiring  new  skills,  and  some  occupations  are  no 
longer  needed.  Consequently,  occupational  curriculum  planning 
must  be  a continuous  process  with  constant  assessment  of  program 
needs  and  with  consequent  action  to  initiate  new  programs  and  to 
phase  out  unneeded  programs.  Not  only  is  program  planning  itself 
a continuous  process,  but  also  those  programs  irtiich  are  continued 
must  be  constantly  updated  and  the  curriculum  changed  to  reflect 
current  occupational  needs. 

6>  As  technology  increases  in  complexity,  individual  occupations  are 
becoming  more  specialized.  As  a result  there  is  a greater  need, 
not  only  for  training  in  depth,  but  also  for  a broader  approach 
to  occupations.  Curricula  must  be  planned  around  occupational 
families  \diich  give  students  maximum  potentiality  for  learning 
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about  the  different  types  of  occupations  available  within  a parti- 
cular family.  Student  transferability  between  spepific  programs 
can  be  simplified  through  the  occupational  family  approach  to  plan- 
ning. Also,  the  sharing  of  facilities,  teaching  staff,  and  com- 
munity resources  can  be  enhanced  through  this  type  of  approach. 

While  a student  is  learning  the  specific  skills  required  in  his 
occupational  choice,  he  is  in  close  contact  with  students  and 
faculty  teaching  in  the  broader  occupational  area,  and  he  thereby 
has  a chance  to  learn  more  about  the  total  context  in  \diich  he 
will  be  working. 

7.  The  increasing  complexity  of  technology  also  makes  demands  in  terms 
of  the  needs  for  specific  training  offered  in  certain  occupations. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  provide  adequate  educa- 
tional preparation  in  two  years  of  training  for  a specific  occu- 
pation. For  that  reason  curricula  dealing  with  the  more  con^lex 
technologies  need  to  be  planned  on  a four-  or  five-year  basis 
extending  over  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  high  school  and  two 
years  of  junior  college.  The  areas  in  \rtiich  such  curricula  are 
particularly  needed  relate  specifically  to  engineering,  sciences, 
and  mechanics. 

8.  Students  learn  better  and  gain  a better  understanding  of  their 
chosen  occupational  field  \dien  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
perform  meaningful  work  in  their  chosen  occupational  area.  There- 
fore, occupational  programs  should  be  built  around,  and  should  in- 
clude as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum,  significant  portions 
of  time  in  work  experience.  The  most  valuable  type  of  work  exper- 
ience is  that  directly  related  to  the  classroom  experience,  in 
which  both  the  classroom  and  work  situations  contribute  equally  to 
the  learning  of  the  student,  and  in  \diich  the  learning  between  the 
two  is  unitary  in  approach. 

9.  The  coimnunity  has  an  in^ortant  stake  in  occupational  education. 

The  economic  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  area  are  in  large  part 
dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  community's  labor  force.  Thus, 
major  emphasis  in  program  planning  should  be  placed  upon  the  in- 
volvement of  community  resources.  Business  and  industry  represen- 
tatives should  be  involved  in  the  decisions  on  whether  or  not  pro- 
grams are  to  be  offered  and  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  continued. 
Additionally,  they  should  be  constantly  involved  in  the  educational 
process  to  insure  that  employers  and  educators  are  working  coopera- 
tively in  the  best  interest  of  the  students  in  the  system. 

10.  Because  of  the  stake  \diich  the  local  economy  has  in  educative  pro- 
cesses, programs  should  be  planned  so  that  maximum  use  '’*s  made  of 
community  resources.  Programs  should  be  built  around  e^  sting 
community  resources  wherever  possible,  so  that  costs  are  kept  to 

a minimum.  Existing  facilities  should  be  used  wherever  possible. 
Also,  existing  organizations  and  staff  should  be  used  \dierever 
possible. 
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11.  Program  planning  should  not  take  place  in  a vacuum.  Both  educators 
and  employers  should  systematically  evaluate  the  needs  of  students 
by  finding  out  what  happens  to  them  after  they  leave  individual 
programs.  They  also  should  systematically  evaluate  the  occupation- 
al tra lining  needs  of  the  local  labor  market  and  the  needs  of  the 
state  and  nation. 

Types  of  Programs 

Program  recommendations  are  built  around  three  types  of  occupation- 
al curricula;  (1)  general  education  programs,  namely,  Agriculture, 
Homemaking,  Business,  and  Industrial  Arts  as  they  are  presently  offered; 
(2)  programs  that  prepare  students  for  specific  employment  upon  coit^le- 
tion;  and  (3)  programs  offered  at  the  secondary  level  that  articulate 
with  programs  at  the  junior  college  level  in  a four-  or  five-year  curri- 
culum. Each  of  these  types  will  be  discussed  separately. 

General  Education  Programs.  MERl  surveyed  all  of  the  programs  in 
Fresno  County  that  currently  are  classified  as  Occupational  or  Vocation- 
al Education.  It  was  the  judgment  of  the  survey  team  that  very  few  of 
these  are  truly  occupational  in  nature.  For  the  most  part,  the  programs 
are  concerned  with  general  information  in  their  occupational  area  rather 
than  with  skill  preparation  for  specific  occupations.  The  chief  excep- 
tion to  this  is  in  Business  Education  where  many  high  school  graduates 
are  prepared  for  clerical  or  secretarial  positions. 

There  are  a few  truly  occupational  programs,  such  as  Nurse's  Aide 
and  Food  Preparation  at  Selma,  and  Welding,  Auto  Mechanics,  and  Auto 
Body  Repair  i'  Fresno  city.  The  purpose  of  most  programs,  however,  was 
not  job  preparation,  but  rather  to  give  the  students  a broad  spectrum 
of  knowledge  in  the  ge:  aral  occupational  area  and  to  offer  them  an  op- 
portunity for  exploration.  Program  recommendations  include  general 
education  programs  in  the  areas  of  Agriculture,  Homemaking,  Business, 
and  Industrial  Arts  or  General  Mechanics  at  each  of  the  high  schools  in 
Fresno  County.  The  curricula  in  some  of  these  programs  should  be  re- 
evaluated to  insure  thac  they  serve  the  intended  purpose. 
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Entry  Level  Skill  Trainings  Although  there  are  limited  en^loyment 
opportunities  for  students  right  out  of  high  school,  there  is  a need 
for  a limited  number  of  programs  that  specifically  prepare  students  for 
immediate  enq>loyment.  For  the  most  part,  these  programs  offer  training 
in  lower  skill  occupations.  Present  programs  do  not,  for  the  most  part, 
offer  training  for  immediate  employment,  and  the  many  students  in  Fresno 
County  who  make  no  attempt  for  further  education  beyond  high  school  are 
therefore  penalized.  Many  of  them  are  low  ability  students,  and,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  specifically  trained  for  entry  level  occupations, 
they  find  it  nearly  impossible  to  find  suitable  employment  upon  comple- 
tion of  their  high  school  training.  This  is  the  group  to  \diich  the  ROC 
System  s’  juld  address  its  efforts  in  preparation  for  entry  level  positions 
upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

The  Vertically  Articulated  Curricula.  As  technology  becomes  in- 
creasingly conq>leK,  employers  insist  that  preparation  for  technological 
jobs  cannot  be  completed  in  one  or  two  years.  Particularly  in  the  area 
of  new  and  emerging  occupations,  there  is  a need  to  plan  four-  and  five- 
year  curricula  patterns  carefully  articulated  from  the  10th  or  11th 
through  the  14th  grades. 

Several  program  recommendations  are  based  upon  a concept  of  four- 
or  five-year  curricula.  At  the  present  time  there  is  but  one  example  of 
this  type  of  planning  in  Fresno  County.  This  is  the  Riverdale  High  School/ 
Coalinga  College  Tech-Science  Program.  This  program  could  serve  as  a 
model  for  some  of  the  programs  to  be  developed  under  the  ROC  System.  In 
some  curricula,  more  specific  skill  training  can  take  place  in  the  11th 
and  12th  grades.  Occupational  programs  offered  by  the  three  junior  col- 
leges according  to  their  individual  catalogs  are  shown  on  Table  15. 

Most  of  the  junior  college  programs  offer  opportunities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pre-tech  type  program  at  the  secondary  level.  Although 
these  programs  are  planned  to  develop  skills  over  a four-  or  five-year 
period,  some  students  will  develop  sufficient  skills  for  employability 
at  interim  levels.  For  example,  some  students  may  have  learned  enough 
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at  the  con^)letion  of  the  12th  grade  to  obtain  employment  in  a related 
occupation*  Others  may  be  hired  at  the  end  of  the  13th  grade,  before 
completing  the  program*  Although  it  would  be  desirable  that  students 
stay  throughout  the  entire  curriculum,  those  who  leave  for  employment 
have  gained  one  of  the  objectives  of  occupational  education  programs, 
and  therefore  the  program  has  served  a need* 

General  Occupational  Programs 

The  need  for  expanded  activity  in  the  area  of  counseling  and  guid- 
ance, in-service  training  of  occupational  teachers,  and  work  experience 
for  students  is  pressing*  Also,  the  need  for  integrating  the  occupa- 
tional and  academic  curricula  so  that  students  get  good  basic  prepara- 
tion in  both  requires  immediate  attention.  HERI  believes  that  there  are 
two  additional  programs  which  should  be  made  a part  of  the  general  edu- 
cational curricula  in  all  high  schools*  These  are:  (1)  training  in  the 
techniques  of  looking  for,  applying  for,  getting,  and  keeping  a job;  and 
(2)  basic  economic  education  specifically  related  to  the  relationships 
between  productivity  and  pay,  profit  and  loss,  and  the  basic  functioning 
of  the  enqployment  market* 

Enq>loyers  uniformly  indicate  that  young  people,  particularly  those 
coming  out  of  high  school,  do  not  understand  the  value  of  their  services 
or  the  lack  of  value  of  their  services*  They  do  not  understand  what  it 
is  that  makes  an  employer  willing,  or  unwilling,  to  pay  an  hourly  rate 
for  their  services.  Many  employers  complain  that  students  do  not  present 
themselves  well  when  applying  for  jobs  and  do  not  understand  that  they 
are  in  effect  selling  their  capabilities,  skill,  and  knowledge  in  much 
the  same  way  that  they  would  sell  a product*  Basic  training  in  both 
areas  would  be  warranted  in  all  Eresno  County  high  schools* 

Occupational  Skill  Programs 

In  Appendix  B MERX  presents  the  program  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  study  of  the  Fresno  labor  market,  the  needs  of  California  em- 
ployers ^ and  the  national  economy*  These  recommendations  are  grouped 
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I according  to  occupational  families.  An  occupational  family  is  a cluster 

of  related  occupations  that  involve  similar  skills  and  knowledge  and  a 
high  degree  of  transferability  of  student  interest.  Programs  that  are 
planned  according  to  occupational  family  lines  permit  greater  flexibil- 
i ity  for  students  to  move  from  one  to  another  with  a minimum  loss  of  pre- 

vious  training  and  experience.  Additionally,  they  offer  the  students 
more  exposure  to  a variety  of  specific  occupations  within  their  general 
area  of  interest.  The  occupational  families  under  which  program  recom- 
mendations are  grouped  include  agriculture  and  related  occupations,  ap- 
plied and  graphic  arts,  business,  construction,  engineering  and  related 
occupations,  health  occupations,  mechanical  and  repair  occupations, 
manufacturing  and  processing  occupations,  personal  service  occupations, 
and  governmental  service  occupations. 

Grouping  programs  around  occupational  families  also  permits  greater 
utilization  of  educational  resources.  The  use  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment of  teaching  staff  and  of  community  resources  can  all  be  enhanced  if 
programs  are  planned  according  to  broad  occupational  groups  rather  than 
limited  to  very  specific  types  of  skill  training. 

Perhaps  the  iggest  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  considering  programs 
in  occupational  family  groupings  comes  from  the  inq>etus  to  plan  core 
curricula.  Students  would  be  better  prepared  for  later  specialized  oc- 
cupational training  after  completion  of  core  curricula.  This  concept 
has  been  described  in  research  reported  by  William  J.  Schill  and  Joseph 
Paul  Arnold  of  the  University  of  Illinois  i.n  a pao^hlet  entitled 
Curricula  Content  for  Six  Technologies,  published  in  1965. 

The  concept  is  graphically  portrayed  in  Figure  5.  Each  technologi- 
cal curriculum  is  composed  of  some  learning  common  to  all  six  technolo- 
gies shown,  some  is  common  only  to  one  or  two  others,  and  some  is 
exclusive  to  the  particular  technology.  These  types  of  curricula  give 
added  flexibility  to  the  student  because  he  does  not  have  to  take  all 
new  courses  if  he  decides  to  change  his  occupational  preparation. 
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Figure  5 

SCHEMATIC  REPRESENTATION  OF  GENERAL  AND  SPECIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE  REQUIRED  BY  RELATED  PROGRAMS 


Kngwledge  and  AbiUt/  Shared  B/: 


Two  Technologies 


Three  Technologies 


SOURCE:  William  J.  Schlll  and  Joseph  Paul  Arnold, 
Curricula  Content  for  Six  Technologies, 
University  of  Illinois,  1965. 
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MERl's  program  recommendations  should  be  considered  as  the  ultimate 
or  long-range  objective  of  the  system.  MERI  recognizes  that  it  will  re- 
quire several  years  before  all  of  these  programs  can  be  in  operation  in 
Fresno  County.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  development  of  the  ROC 
System  should  be  the  appointment  of  the  Occupational  Family  Advisory 
Committees.  Each  Committee  should  evaluate  the  program  recommendations 
for  its  occupational  family  in  terms  of  priorities  to  be  established. 

Then  development  of  the  curriculum  can  begin,  one  program  at  a time, 
until  all  of  the  proposed  program  recommendations  are  impleEDented. 

How  To  Go  About  It 

Sell  the  Concept 

The  next  step  is  action. 

The  beginning  point  for  action  is  the  assumption  that  the  educators 
of  Fresno  County  wish  to  participate  in  some  type  of  cooperative  effort 
to  improve  occupational  education  programs  and  services  for  Fresno  County 
residents.  MERl's  initial  contacts  during  the  course  of  this  study  in- 
dicated that  this  is  a safe  assumption  in  Fresno  County.  Although  there 
may  be  some  who  hesitate  and  must  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  coopera- 
tive effort,  the  majority  of  those  with  whom  the  proposed  system  has 
been  discussed  have  been  positively  receptive. 

There  is  still  a large  job  to  be  done  in  informing  the  community 
about  both  the  need  for  increased  occupational  programs  and  services  and 
the  value  of  cooperative  effort.  Before  the  ROC  tax  can  be  levied  by 
the  County  Superintendent,  the  community  must  generally  support  the 
concept.  For  that  reason  the  initial  step  must  be  an  extensive  public 
relations  campaign  aimed  at  the  community  in  general,  but  particularly 
at  such  organizations  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  School  District 
Trustees,  manpower  organizations,  and  employer  associations.  These 
groups  must  be  convinced  of  the  need  for  the  additional  tax  and  made 
aware  of  the  values  to  be  gained  from  the  recommended  system. 
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The  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education, 
has  been  apprised  of  activities  in  Fresno  County.  With  the  full  support 
of  the  Bureau,  Fresno  County* s cooperative  efforts  to  improve  occupa- 
tional education  will  be  significantly  augmented. 

Initial  Actions  of  the  Board  of  Management 

When  the  Fresno  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  convinced  that 
most  of  the  high  school  districts  in  the  county  are  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ROC  System,  he  should  call  together  the  Board  of  Management 
for  its  initial  meeting.  It  is  suggested  that  at  this  meeting  the  Board 
form  a series  of  internal  Action  Committees.  The  tasks  of  these  Commit- 
tees would  be  as  follows; 

1.  To  develop  qualifications  and  to  take  initial  steps  for 
recruitment  of  the  director /supervisor  of  the  ROC  Sys- 
tem. This  is  probably  the  most  Important  first  step  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Boa*d.  A strong  director/supervisor 
will  provide  the  type  of  on-going  administrative  talent 
needed  to  get  such  a system  organized  and  operative. 

2.  To  determine  the  membership  of  the  Regional  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  availability  of  persons  proposed  to 
serve  on  it. 

3.  To  perform  the  same  functions  with  respect  to  the  Occu- 
pational Family  Advisory  Committees.  These  Committees 
should  not  begin  to  operate,  however,  until  after  the 
Regional  Advisory  Committee  is  appointed,  and  they  should 
draw  heavily  upon  the  Regional  Advisory  Committee  for 
membership  suggestions. 

4.  To  investigate  the  possibility  of  finding  suitable 
facilities  for  the  centralized  programs,  one  to  be 
located  in  Fresno  city  and  one  to  be  located  somewhere 
in  Sub- system  11.  This  Committee  should  look  at  the 
facilities  of  Fresno  County  Fairgrounds,  among  other 
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possible  locations,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Board  conconcerning  the  leasing  of  such  facilities. 

5.  To  investigate  and  make  recommendations  concerning 
the  establishment  of  the  information  system.  This 
Committee  should  be  concerned  with  identifying  the 
types  of  information  that  should  be  gathered  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  analyzed  and  reported; 

it  should  also  make  an  analysis  of  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel needs  to  support  the  system. 

6.  To  study  fiscal  arrangements  and  to  determine  the 
amount  of  tax  money  that  would  be  available  from  the 
ROC  tax,  '^lis  Committee  should  also  make  some  pre- 
liminary estimates  of  the  amounts  of  money  that  might 
be  available  from  federal  funds  through  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  and  re- 
lated programs.  Based  upon  this  information,  a ten- 
tative budget  should  be  prepared  for  the  next  year*s 
operation  aud  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Management 
for  its  review. 

Certain  Committees  could  serve  a useful  function  to  upgrade  occu- 
pational education  in  Fresno  County,  whether  or  not  this  ROC  System 
finally  goes  into  operation.  For  that  reason  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Board  of  Management  appoint  an  ^ Hoc  Curriculum  Reorganization  Committee 
and  the  four  Coordinating  Committees  (Work  Experience,  Vertical  Articula- 
tion, Curriculum,  and  Scheduling).  All  of  these  Committees,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Scheduling  Coordinating  Coimnittee,  would  serve  an  im- 
portant function  whether  or  not  the  system  becomes  operative.  The 
Scheduling  Coordinating  Committee,  however,  would  be  so  critical  to 
working  out  the  details  of  the  implementation  of  the  operation  of  ROC 
programs  that  it  should  get  an  early  start. 
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Hie  Time  Line 


It  Is  lo^ortant  to  recognize  that  the  proposed  ROC  System  cannot  be 
brought  into  being  overnight.  The  total  lo^lementatlon  of  the  system 
should  be  planned  for  a five-year  base  line.  However,  some  portions  of 
It  can  be  In  operation  by  the  fall  of  1969.  HERI  recommends  that  the 
Board  of  Management  begin  cautiously  (not  necessarily  slowly)  to  develop 
and  offer  occupational  programs  and  services.-  Bach  Idea  should  be 
tested  and  lo^roved  before  It  Is  expanded  to  the  full  system. 

MSRI  also  recommends  that  the  Board  of  Management  establish  a series 
of  target  dates  against  which  It  can  check  Its  progress.  A suggested 
time  line  with  target  dates  has  been  submitted  to  the  Fresno  County  Sup- 
erintendent of  Schools  which  could  be  made  available  to  the  Board. 
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Appendix  A 

TABULAR  data 
(Tables  1-15) 
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Table  I 

FRESNO  COUNTY  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY,  1960-1967 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Total  employment 

137,900 

139, 90^. 

141,300 

147,300 

150,500 

155,400 

163,600 

162,400 

Total  agricultural  employment 

36,700 

37,500 

36,100 

37,600 

37,500 

38, 900 

40,400 

38,200 

New  agricultural  jobs 

— 

+800 

-1,400 

+1,500 

-100 

+1,400 

+1,500 

-2,200 

Net  increase,  1960-1967;  1,500 

Average  increase;  214  per  year 
Total  nonagricultural  employment 

101,200 

102,400 

105,200 

109,700 

113,000 

116,500 

123,200 

124,200 

New  nonagricultural  jobs 

— 

+1,200 

+2 , 800 

+4,500 

+3,300 

+3,500 

+6,700 

+1,000 

Net  increase,  1960-1967;  23,000 

Average  increase;  3,286  per  year 

Percent  of  Total  Employment^^ 
Agriculture 

26.6% 

26.8% 

25.5% 

25.5% 

24.9% 

25.0% 

24.7% 

23.5% 

NonagrJL  cultural 

73.4 

72.9 

74.5 

74.3 

75.0 

75.3 

75.7 

76.5 

Agricultural  services 

.'.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

Mining 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

Construction 

3.9 

3.6 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

2.6 

Manufacturing 

10.2 

10.0 

10.3 

10.2 

10.2 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Transportation , communications , 
and  utilities 

5.8 

5.5 

5.4 

5.2 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Trade 

17.7 

17.6 

17.8 

17.5 

17.6 

18.0 

17.7 

18.0 

Finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate 

2.6 

2.6 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

3.1 

3.0 

Services 

8.3 

8.4 

8.9 

9.2 

9.7 

10.0 

10.3 

10.8 

Government 

12.0 

12.4 

12.8 

13.0 

13.2 

13.1 

14.0 

15.0 

Self-employed  and  domestic 

11.7 

11.5 

11.6 

11.5 

11.5 

11.3 

10.8 

11.1 

1/  Totals  tnay  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  MERI,  based  on  data  from  the  State  of  California,  Department  of  Employment. 


Table  2 


FRESNO  COUNTY  EMPLOYMENT  BY  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS, 
1960,  PROJECTED  1970,  AND  EXPECTED  ANNUAL 
REPLACEMENT  NEEDS  IN  1970 


Needed  Re- 
placements 


Occupation 

1960 

Employment 

Projected 

1970 

Employment 

Due  to  Death 
and  Retire- 
ments in  1970 

Draftsmen 

240 

320 

3 

Nurses 

1,146 

1,562 

47 

Photographers 

81 

79 

1 

Surveyors 

167 

212 

2 

Medical,  dental  technicians 

162 

197 

4 

Engineering,  electrical 
technicians 

156 

2 

Farmers,  farm  managers 

6,655 

5,466 

93 

Buyers,  department  heads, 
retail  stores 

436 

644 

17 

Purchasing  agents,  buyers 

143 

216 

4 

Salaried,  self-eti^loyed  managers 
Construction 

856 

941 

20 

Manufacturing 

1,184 

1,348 

28 

Wholesale  trade 

903 

1,030 

22 

Retail  trade 

3,563 

3,454 

72 

Banking  and  finance 

451 

904 

19 

Insurance,  real  estate 

386 

576 

12 

Bank  tellers 

377 

722 

14 

Bookkeepers 

2,157 

2,881 

75 

Cashiers 

923 

1,822 

36 

Office  machine  operators 

340 

631 

19 

Secretaries , stenographers 

2,907 

4,346 

130 

Stock  clerks,  storekeepers 

351 

— 

8 

Typists 

623 

— 

19 

Other  clerical 

4,614 

5,903 

165 
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Table  2 (Continued) 


Occupation 

1960 

Employment 

Projected 

1970 

Employment 

Needed  Re- 
placements 
Due  to  Death 
and  Retire- 
ment: in  1970 

Sales  workers 

10,560 

12,983 

363 

Insurance  agents,  underwriters 

725 

871 

19 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

593 

792 

38 

Salesmen,  manufacturing 

798 

1,618 

32 

Salesmen,  wholesale 

1,279 

1,529 

31 

Salesmen,  retail 

6,081 

6,913 

194 

Brickmasons 

201 

244 

4 

Cabinetmakers 

201 

227 

6 

Carpenters 

1,616 

1,389 

32 

Painting  trades 

272 

269 

5 

Electricians 

444 

460 

7 

Excavating  machine  operators 

469 

714 

9 

Machinists 

409 

404 

8 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

Air  conditioning,  refrigeration 

121 

342 

4 

Airplane 

101 

112 

1 

Auto 

1,746 

1,613 

21 

Office  machine 

31 

84 

1 

Radio  and  TV 

242 

334 

3 

Other 

2,393 

2,307 

37 

Painters  and  paperhangers 

698 

755 

19 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

460 

497 

9 

Sheetmetal  workers 

204 

273 

3 

Apprentices 

191 

— 

— 

Auto  services  attendants 

1,036 

1,666 

17 

Garage  laborers 

264 

402 

7 

Bus  drivers 

391 

548 

7 

Routemen 

934 

1,710 

27 

Dressmakers , seamstresses 

211 

213 

6 

Laundry,  dry  cleaning  operators 

785 

894 

25 

Meatcutteis 

406 

456 

11 

Truck  drivers 

3,478 

4,081 

49 
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Table  2 (Contini^ed) 


Occupation 

1960 

Employment 

Projected 

1970 

Employment 

Needed  Re- 
placements 
Due  to  Death 
and  Retire- 
ments in  1970 

Welders 

798 

1,258 

19 

Manufacturing  operators 

3,030 

3,440 

62 

Private  household  workers 

2,413 

3,385 

129 

Hospital  attendants 

569 

798 

18 

Barbers 

421 

479 

10 

Cooks 

1,343 

1,703 

43 

Counter/ fountain  workers 

230 

386 

11 

Cosmetologists 

653 

1,059 

34 

Janitors 

1,682 

2,528 

114 

Practical  nurses 

384 

687 

22 

Firemen 

286 

395 

6 

Policemen,  sheriffs 

610 

865 

14 

Waiters,  waitresses 

1,972 

2,692 

75 

Farm  laborers,  foremen 

12,914 

14,129 

240 

Gardeners , groundskeepers 

629 

754 

13 

Other  laborers 

3,970 

3,825 

65 

Source:  MERl,  based  on  information 

from  U. S. 

Bureau  of  the 

Census  and 

U*S*  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  3 


SELECTED  NEW 

JOBS  EXPECTED  TO  BE  ADDED 

TO  THE 

EMPLOYMENT  BASE  IN 

FRESNO 

COUNTY,  1968-1973 

Forecast 

Net 

Employment 

Increase 

Job 

1973 

1968-1973 

Engineering  and  Related 


All  draftsmen 

390 

90 

Medical  and  Health 

Registered  nurse 

1,420 

390 

Medical  assistant 

510 

70 

Dental  assistant 

420 

70 

Licensed  vocational  nurse 

710 

240 

Clerical 

Secretary 

1,250 

230 

Stenographer 

1,120 

180 

Typist 

790 

140 

File  clerk 

410 

60 

Clerk-typist 

1,690 

290 

Clerk,  general 

470 

60 

Bookkeeper 

1,500 

130 

Cashier 

550 

50 

Teller 

680 

130 

Computer  operator 

180 

60 

Keypunch  operator 

310 

100 

Clerk,  general  office 

4,120 

620 

Post  Office  clerk 

500 

70 

Mall  carrier 

550 

100 

Telephone  operator,  PBX 

440 

80 

Receptionist 

710 

70 

All  other 

1,140 

140 

Sales 

Salesman,  Insurance 

810 

170 

Salesman,  real  estate 

620 

70 

All  other  salesmen 

2,350 

190 

All  other  salespersons 

4,020 

300 

Sales  clerk 

1,680 

140 

Salesman-driver 

1,090 

130 

Grocery  checker 

1,550 

150 
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Table  3 (Continued) 


Forecast 

Net 

Employment 

Increase 

Job 

1973 

1968-1973 

Service 


Waiter  and  waitress 

2,110 

180 

Cook 

870 

90 

Cook,  short  order 

550 

90 

Meat  cutter 

440 

70 

K:'.tchen  helper  and  dishwasher 

1,040 

140 

Maid,  hospital 

280 

80 

Cosmetologist 

830 

110 

Nurse's  aide 

1,150 

340 

Orderly 

180 

50 

Patrolman  and  sheriff  deputy 

480 

50 

Porter 

2,170 

100 

Janitor 

540 

80 

Forestry  and  Grounds keeping 

Groundskeeper 

380 

50 

Forester  aide  and  forestry  worker 

270 

50 

Machine  Trades 

Machinist  and  apprentice 

510 

60 

Machine  operator 

440 

120 

Automobile  mechanic 

1,170 

130 

Truck  and  tractor  mechanic 

550 

50 

Farm  equipment  mechanic 

280 

50 

Diesel  mechanic 

330 

50 

Refrigeration  mechanic 

320 

70 

Maintenance  mecha  *c 

540 

70 

Wood  working  machine  operator 

120 

50 

Bench  Work 

Sewing  machine  operator,  garment 

540 

150 

Structural 

All  welders 

660 

100 

Electrician 

540 

50 

Operating  engineer 

590 

90 

Carpenter 

1,450 

250 

Plumber “pipefitter 

320 

50 

Construction  worker 

630 

50 
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Table  3 (Continued) 


Job 

Forecast 

Employment 

1973 

Net 

Increase 

1968-1973 

Miscellaneous 

Tractor-trailer  truck  driver 

1,470 

100 

Truck  driver,  heavy 

1,770 

170 

Bus  driver 

550 

80 

Automobile  service  station  attendant 

1,560 

160 

Laborer,  stores 

1,560 

70 

All  others 

690 

50 

Source 


State  of  California,  Department  of  Emplo3rment 


Table  4 


SHORTGAGE  AND  SURPLUS  (WCUPATIONS  IN  FRESNO  COUNTY 

May  27,  1968 

Short  gage SuPplus 

Registered  nurse  General  clerk 

Medical  technician  Cashier 


Licensed  vocational  nurse 
Stenographer 
Insurance  salesman 
Cook 

Shirt  presser 
Machinist 
Tool  and  die  maker 
Diesel  mechanic 
Office  equipment  repair 
Maintenance  machinist 
Color  TV  repairman 
Sheet  metal  worker 
Auto  body 
Combination  welder 


Source:  State  of  California, 
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Key  punch  operator 
Telephone  operator 

i 

Receptionist  v 

Sales,  general 

Cashler-checker 

Salesman-driver 

Day  worker 

Maid 

Kitchen  helper 

Cosmetologist 

Orderly 

Janitor 

Auto  mechanic 

Truck  driver  I 

Laborer 

Department  of  Employment. 


Table  5 


JOBS  DIFFICULT  TO  FILL  BY 
FRESNO  AREA  EMPLOYERS 

Refrigeration  mechanic 
Supervisor 

Sewing  machine  operator 

Skilled  lumber  mill  operator — machine  operator 

Machinist 

Engineering  aid 

Draftsman 

Editor 

Copy  reader 

General  maintenance  men  with  experience  in 
electrical  and  mechanical 

MIG  welder  and  TIG  welder 

Estimator 

Steel  fitter 

Combination  welder. 

Tool  and  die  maker 

Sales  representative  (engineering) 

Jig  and  fixture  builder 

More  highly  trained  quality  control  personnel 

Computer  operator 

Stenographer 
Cost  accountant 

Laboratory  technician 

Heavy  duty  mechanic 

TV  repairman 

Tailor 

Corsetiere 

Men's  clothing  salesman 
Registered  nurse 
Dispatcher 
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Table  5 (Continued) 


Bookkeeper 

Department  of  Motor  Vehicle  clerk 

All  clerical  jobs 

Cook 

Stenographer 

Rate  clerk,  insurance 

Bookkeeping  machine  operator 

Fresser,  (wood,  shirt,  and  flatwork) 

Diesel  mechanic 

Draftsman 

Licensed  vocational  nurse 
Laboratory  technician 
X-Ray  technician. 

Forestry  technician 
Engineering  technician 


Source;  State  of  California,  Department  of 
Employment,  Interior  Area,  Research 
and  Statistics  Section* 


Table  6 


JOBS  FOR  WHICH  FRESNO  AREA  EMPLOYERS  WILL  HIRE  WORKERS 
WHO  HAVE  NO  RELATED  WORK  EXPERIENCE  OR 
SPECIALIZED  TRAINING 

Apprentice  program  (construction) 

Stock  clerk 

Delivery  boy 

Laborer 

Warehouseman 

Window  installer 

Insulator 

Janitor 

Sewing  machine  operator 
Lumber  mill  laborer 
Some  clerical  jobs 
Sheet  metal  fabricator 
Plant  production 
Printing  apprentice 
Messenger 
Copy  boy 
Packer 

Salesman — driver 
Security  guard 
Nurse's  aide 
Dietary  aide 
Orderly 

Laundry  worker 
Cashier 
Salesperson 
Groundsman 


Source:  State  of  California,  Department  of  Employment. 
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Table  7 


JOBS  FOR  WHICH  FRESNO  AREA  EMPLOYERS  WILL  HIRE 
RECENT  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  WHO  HAVE 
NO  FULL-TIME  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

Receptionist 

Construction  apprentice 

Sheet  metal  apprentice 

Pipe  fitting  apprentice 

Refrigeration  mechanic  apprentice 

Machine  operator 

Lumber  mill  laborer 

Spray  painter 

Clerk  typist 

File  clerk 

Service  station  attendant 

Tour  guide 

Clerk,  general 

Nurse's  aide 

Dietary  aide 

Orderly 

Auto  mechanic  appi entice 

Checker  trainee 

Meat  cutter  trainee 

Dishwasher 

Bqsboy 

Pinsetter 

Teller 

Stenographer 

Maid 

Mail  clerk 
Groundsman 


Source;  State  of  California,  Department  of  Employment. 
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Table  8 


APPK03CIMATE  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENTS  IN 
ALL  high  schools  IN  FRESNO  COUNTY 
(Grades  9-12) 

Fall  1967 


Hieh  School 

Enrollment 

Fresno  City  Schools 

Bullard 

1,403 

Edison 

1,004 

Fresno 

2,359 

Hoover 

1,726 

McLane 

2,677 

Roosevelt 

2,388 

De^olf  (Continuation) 

235 

Subtotal 

11,792 

Fresno  County  Schools 

Caruthers 

462 

Central 

1,226 

Clovis 

1,989 

Coalinga 

792 

Fowler 

551 

Kerman 

626 

Kingsburg 

700 

Kings  Canyon  (Reed ley) 

1,349 

Laton 

248 

Parlier 

363 

Riverdale 

501 

Sanger 

1,594 

Selma 

1,067 

Sierra 

693 

Tranquillity 

746 

Washington 

1,200 

Subtotal 

14,107 

Total 

25,899 

Sources:  Fresno  City  Unified  District 

November  1967. 

Fresno  County,  Department  of 
Education,  Directory  1967-68. 
September  1967. 
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Table  9 


SUMMARY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  COURSES,  NUMBER  OF  PERIODS  OFFERED, 
AND  ENROLIMENTS  IN  FRESNO  CITY  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

Fall  1967 


Programs  and  Courses 


AGRICULTURE  AITO  RELATED 


Horticulture 


Agricultural  Mechanics 


HOME  ECONOMICS  AITO  FOOD  SERVICES 
Vocational  Homemaking  


Family  Food 


Vocational  Food 


Family  Clothes 


Vocational  Clothes 


HomemaKing  I 


Homemaking  XX 


Homemaking  IXI 


Haymaking  XV 


Nurse's  Aide 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
General  Business 


Bookkeepin 


Fresno  City 
Schools 


Fresno  County 
Schools 


Total 


Shorthand 


Office  Machines 


Office  Practice 


Secretarlalt  Clerical  Trainin 


Work  Experience 


Merchandising/Sales 


Business  Law 


Business  Math 


Business  English 


Accountin 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  VOCATIONAL 
SHOPS  AND  RELATED 

General  Sho 


Auto  Sho 


Weldin 


Electricity/Electronics 


Wood  Sho 


Dra  ft Ing/Drawlng  


Graphic/Applied  Arts 


Commercial  Art 


Aeronautics 


lastlcs 


Note;  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  periods  offered;  other  figures 
Indicate  reported  student  enrollments* 

Source:  MERX»  based  on  individual  class  schedules  and  student  enrollments  submitted 

by  each  high  school,  fall  1967* 
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Table  9 (Continued) 


summary  of  occupational  courses,  number  of  periods  OFFE] 

AND  ENROLLMENTS  IN  SUB- SYSTEM  I 
Fall  1967 


Programs  and  Courses 


AGRICULTURE  AND  RELATED 
Agriculture  


Horticulture 


Agricultural  Mechanic 


HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  FOOD  SERVICES 
Vocational  Homemaking 


Family  Ftood 


Vocational  Food 


Fami  lY_Clo  th  e s 


Vocational  Clothes 


Homemak  ingJ  


Homeroakin£_ II  


Homemaking  III  


Homemaking  IV 


Social  Living 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
General  Business 


Bookkeeping 


Record  Keepinn_ 


Shorthand 


Office  Machines 


Office  Practice 


Secretarial,  Clerical  Training- 


Work  Experience 


Merchandising/Sales 


Business  Law 


Business  Math 


Account  ixiR 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  VOCATIONAL 
SHOPS  AND  RELATED 

General  Shop 


Auto  Shop 


WeldinfL  


Electric itv/EIectronics 


Wood  Shoo 


Draft ing/Prawin 


Graohic/Aoplied  Arts 


Coinnercial  Art 


Aeronautics 


Bullard 


Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  periods  offered;  other  figures  indicate  reported  student  enrollments^ 

Source;  MERI,  based  on  individual  class  schedules  and  student  enrollments  submitted  by  each  high  school,  fall  1967* 


ible  9 (Continued) 

f 

L COURSES,  NUMBER  OF  PERIODS  OFFERED, 
LLMENTS  IN  SUB- SYSTEM  I 
S Fall  1967 


k- 

I 


Fresno 


Hoover 


Me  Lane 


Roosevel t 


Sierra 


i 


Sub-System  I 
Total 


S)  180 


253 


3)  250 


181 


110  I (9)  364 


256 


198 


987 


33  449 

n 274 


i)  98 


107 


928 


104 


172 


84 

110 


i>  198 


611 

696 


595  L (11)  398 


731 


751  I (5)  120 


3,529 


L28 


80 


3)  227 

J)  78 


208  I (8)  202 


117  I (6)  160 


121  I (5)  125 


28 

78 


58 


55)  1.395 


33)  953 

5)  114 


5)  593 


161  I (7)  149 


153 


254  I (1)  24 


1.208 


5)  144 


415 


44 


Igures  Indicate  reported  student  enrollments. 
'8  submitted  by  each  high  school,  fall  1967. 


Proerams  and  Courses 


AGHICULTURE  AND  RELATED 
Aftriculture  


Horticulture 


Asricultural  Mechanics 


HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  FOOD  SERVICES 
Vocational  Homemaking 


Family  Food  


Vocational  Food 


Family  Clothes 


Vocational  Clothes 


Homemakine  1 


Homemakine  II 


Homemakine  III 


Homemaking  IV 


Social  Living  


Nurse  s Aide  


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
General  Business 


Bookeepine 


Record  Keeping 


Shorthand 


Office  Machines 


Office  Practice 


Secretarial,  Clerical  Training 


Work  Experience 


Merchandising/ Sa les 


Business  Law 


Business  Math 


Business  English 


Account  ine_ 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  VOCATIONAL 
SHOPS  AND  RELATED 

General  Sho 


to  Shop 


Welding.  


Electricity/Electronic 


Wood  Shop 


Dra  ft i ne/Draw ing 


Graphic/Applied  Arts 


Commercial  Art 


Aeronautics 


Table  9 (Continued) 

SUMMARY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  COURSES,  NUMBER  OF  PERIODS  OFFERED, 
AND  ENROLIMENTS  IN  SUB-SYSTEM  II 
Fall  1967 


Fowler 


Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  periods  offered;  other  figures  indicate  reported  student  enro 


Source:  MERIi  based  on  individual  class  schedules  and  student  enrollments  submitted  by  each  high  school^  fall 


lontinued) 

IS,  NUMBER  OF  PERIODS  OFFERED, 

:n  sub-system  ii 

1967 


Par  Her 


iother  figures  indicate  reported  student  enrollments, 
rollments  submitted  by  each  high  school,  fall  1967. 


Table  9 (Continued) 


SUMMARY  OF  OCCUPAnONAL  COURSES,  NUMBER  OF  PERIODS  OFFERED, 
AND  ENROLIMENTS  IN  SUB-SYSTEM  III 
Fall  1967 


Programs  and  Courses 


AGRICULTURE  AND  RELATED 
Agriculture 


Horticulture 


Agricultural  Mechanics 


HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  FOOD  SERVICES 
Vocational  Homemakln 


Family  Food 


Vocational  Food 


Family  Clothes 


Vocational  Clothes 


Homemaklng  I 


Homemaking  II 


Homemaking  III 


Homemaklng  IV 


Social  Llvln 


Nurse's  Aide 


Caruthers 


Note*.  Figures  In  parentheses  Indicate  number  of  periods  offered;  other  figures  Indicate  reported  student 
enrollments . 

Source:  MERI.  based  on  individual  class  schedules  and  student  enrollments  submitted  by  each  high  school, 

fall  1967. 
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ii 


1 

1 


Table  9 (Continued) 


SUMMARY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  COURSES,  NUMBER  OF  PERIODS  OFFERED, 
AND  ENROLLMENTS  IN  SUB -SYSTEM  IV 
Fall  1967 


Central 


Graphic/Applied  Arts 


Commercial  Art 


Aeronautics 


Plastics 


Programs  and  Courses 


AGRICULTURE  AND  RELATED 
Agriculture 


Horticulture 


Agricultural  Mechanics 


HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  FOOD  SERVICES 
Vocational  Homemaking 


Family  Food 


Vocational  Food 


Family  Clothes 


Vocational  Clothes 


Homemaking  I 


Homemaking  II 


Homemaking  III 


Homemaking  IV 


Social  Livin 


Nurse's  Aide 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
General  Business 


Record  Keepin 


Typing 


Shorthand 


Office  Machines 


Office  Practice 


Secretarial,  Clerical  Trainin 


Work  Experience 


Herchandising/Sales 


Business  Law 


Business  Math 


Business  English 


Account in 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  VOCATIONAL 
SHOPS  AND  RELATED 

General  Sho 


Auto  Shop 


Metal  Sho 


Weld in 


Elec tricity /Electronics 


Wood  Shop 


Note!  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  periods  offered;  other  figures  indicate  reported 
student  enrollments. 

Source:  MERI,  based  on  Individual  class  schedules  and  student  enrollments  submitted  by  each  high 

school,  fall  1967. 


Table  9 (Continued) 


i 


SUMMARY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  COURSES,  NUMBER  OF  PERIODS  OFFERED, 
AND  ENROLIMENTS  IN  SUB- SYSTEM  V 
Fall  1967 


Note:  Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of 

periods  offered;  other  figures  indicate  reported 
student  enrollments^ 

Source:  MERI,  based  on  individual  class  schedules 

and  student  enrollments  submitted  by  each 
high  school,  fall  1967, 
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Table  10 


ENROLLMENTS  IN  FEDERALLY  REIMBURSABLE 
VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS,  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
AND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES,  FRESNO  COUNTY 

1966 


High  Schools  Vocational  Home  Health  Office  Distributive  Trade  and 

and  Colleges  Agriculture  Economics  Occupations  Occupations  Education  Technical  Industry  Total 


City  high  schools 


Bullard 

114 

-- 

66 

9 

-- 

-- 

189 

Edison 

— 

161 

-- 

59 

— 

85 

305 

Fresno 

194 

— 

278 

-- 

17 

— 

489 

Hoover 

- - 

— 

89 

— 

— 

19 

108 

McLane 

-- 

— 

— 

261 

23 

— 

— 

284 

Roosevelt 

20 

243 

. _ 

^ _ 

18 

281 

Subtotal 

-- 

489 

— 

996 

32 

17 

122 

1,656 

County  high  schools 

Caruthers 

54 

107 

• _ 

32 

13 

— 

-- 

206 

Central 

114 

262 

-- 

228 

-- 

-- 

— 

604 

Clovis 

137 

342 

382 

— 

-- 

-- 

861 

Coalings 

90 

55 

— 

151 

— 

-- 

-- 

296 

Fowler 

59 

115 

-- 

45 

10 

— 

— 

229 

Kerman 

53 

71 

— 

147 

-- 

-- 

-- 

271 

Kings  Canyon 
(Reed ley) 

75 

227 

— 

193 

” ~ 

20 

515 

Kingsburgh 

61 

115 

— 

55 

-- 

— 

— 

231 

Laton 

30 

34 

-- 

31 

-- 

-- 

-- 

95 

Earlier 

34 

97 

— 

52 

-- 

-- 

183 

Rive rd ale 

80 

128 

— 

112 

-- 

-- 

320 

Sanger 

119 

-- 

-- 

68 

12 

-- 

— 

199 

Selma 

99 

255 

169 

17 

— 

-- 

540 

Sierra 

115 

— 

-- 

31 

— 

-- 

-- 

146 

Tranquillity 

80 

33 

— 

59 

— 

— 

172 

Washington 

56 

60 

-IZ 

116 

Subtotal 

1,256 

1,841 

-- 

1,815 

52 

20 

4,984 

Total  high  schools 
Junior  colleges 

1,256 

2,330 

-- 

2,811 

84 

17 

142 

6,640 

Coalings 

Junior  College 

— 

“ “ 

““ 

50 

36 

86 

Fresno  City 

College 

-- 

88 

954 

4l 

177 

1,491 

2,751 

Reedley  Junior 

College 

48 

78 

33 

168 

327 

Total  junior 

colleges 

48 

-- 

166 

954 

41 

260 

1,6^5 

3,164 
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Table  11 


AGGREGATE  USE 

OF  SPECIALLY  EQUIPPED  FACILITIES 

FOR  PRIMARY  FUNCTION 

IN  FRESNO 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

City  Schoolff^^ 

County  Schools 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Ntunber 

Number 

Percent 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Periods 

Periods 

Periods 

Periods 

Periods 

Periods 

Type  of  Facility 

Available 

Used 

Used 

Available 

Used 

Used 

Agricultural  shops 

— 

— 

—% 

166 

132 

80% 

Homemaking  rooms 

144 

103 

72 

190 

146 

77 

(food  and 
clothing) 

Business  education 

Office  practice 

112 

85 

76 

201 

115 

57 

Typing  rooms 

113 

88 

78 

158 

126 

80 

Industrial  arts 

Auto 

55 

44 

80 

74 

63 

85 

Metal 

48 

38 

79 

93 

63 

68 

Wood 

64 

44 

69 

135 

98 

73 

Electricity/ 

electronics 

40 

19 

48 

50 

28 

56 

Drafting 

64 

51 

80 

86 

51 

59 

1/  City  school  calculations  do  not  include  Hoover  High  School,  which  was  on 
modular  scheduling  in  the  fall  term. 

Source:  Class  schedules  obtained  from  individual  high  schools,  fall  1967. 
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Table  12 


SUMMARY  OF  USE  OF  AVAILABLE  STUDENT  STATIONS 
IN  SPECIALLY  EQUIPPED  FACILITIES,  BY  PROGRAM  AND  SUB-SYSTEM 

Fall  1967 


Percent  of  Available  Student  Stations 
Occupied  When  Classroom  Is  Utilized  for 
Its  Primary  Purpose  by  Sub*System 


Type  of  Facility 

Total 

Agricultural  shops 

31.2% 

40.0% 

53.4% 

48.7% 

27.5% 

42.3% 

Homemaking  rooms 

67.2 

65.3 

51.5 

54.3 

89.6 

63.3 

(food  and  clothing) 


Business  education 


Office  practice 

82.7 

55.1 

-- 

81.0 

45.8 

72.3 

Typing  rooms 

78.1 

70.3 

64.0 

65.6 

94.2 

72.9 

Industrial  arts 

Auto 

80.3 

69.5  , 

-- 

96.9 

73.8 

77.0 

Metal 

68.6 

49.3 

46.2 

75.0 

39.4 

58.2 

Wood 

70.1 

59.7 

42.8 

52.4 

81.9 

60.0 

Electricity/ 

electronics 

53.7 

40.1 

22.9 

46.3 

Drafting 

63.2 

46.2 

56.6 

25.6 

56.2 

54.7 

Sub-system  I includes  Bullard^  Clovis^  Edison^  Fresno^  Mcl«ane^  Roosevelt^ 
and  Sierra  high  schools*  It  does  not  include  Hoover^  which  was  on 
modular  scheduling  in  the  fall  term*  For  Edison;  because  of  sharing  of 
facilities^  office  practice  data  is  included  In  the  typing  facility; 
vocational  auto  shop  courses  are  not  included  in  the  auto  shop  courses; 
welding  is  included  in  the  metal  facilities;  data  on  electronics  courses 
are  not  available.  Agriculture  is  offered  only  at  Clovis. 

Sub-system  II  includes  Fowler,  Kingsburg,  Kings  Canyon,  Parlier,  Sanger, 
and  Selma  high  schools.  Fowler  data  on  metal  courses  is  included  in  auto 
facility.  Some  junior  high  school  students  are  included  in  office  practice 
data  for  Kings  Canyon.  At  Parlier,  data  on  auto  and  metal  classes  are 
listed  under  the  agricultural  facility*  Information  was  not  available  on 
electricity/electronics  courses  at  Kings  Canyon  and  Selma,  nor  on  drafting 
courses  at  Parlier* 

2/  Sub- system  III  includes  Caruthers,  Laton,  Riverdale,  and  Washington  high 
schools.  Information  was  not  available  on  Laton 's  and  Washington's 
electricity/electronics  classes,  nor  on  Caruthers^  and  Riverdale^s  drafting 
classes*  At  Laton,  all  data  includes  a number  of  junior  high  school 
students*  Both  Riverdale  and  Washington  held  auto  classes  in  the  metal 
facility  and  data  appears  under  metal.  Electricity /electronics  data  is 
listed  under  the  agricultural  facility  at  Riverdale*  Office  practice  is 
included  in  the  typing  facility  at  Washington* 

4/  Sub*system  IV  includes  Central,  Kerman,  and  Tranquillity  high  schools* 

Both  Kerman  and  Tranquillity  held  metal  courses  in  the  agriculture  facility, 
and  those  data  are  combined  under  agriculture*  At  Tranquillity,  information 
was  not  available  for  metal,  electricity/electronics,  and  drafting  courses* 

Sub-system  V includes  Coalinga  high  school. 

Source:  Percentages  were  computed  from  data  obtained  from  class  schedules  and 

enrollments  pr^^vided  by  each  school  district* 
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Table  13 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROJECTS  FUNDED  FOR  FRESNO  CITY  AND 
COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
1965-1966  through  1967-1968 


Proiect 

High  School  or 
Junior  College 

Amount 

Agriculture 

Skills  and  general  courses 

Clovis 

$ 3,789 

Selma 

11,602 

$ 15,391 

Mechanics  and  equipment  sales 

Clovis 

6,385 

Sanger 

5,467 

Coalinga  J.C. 

8,461 

Reedley  J.C. 

10,286 

State  Center  J.C. 

16,267 

46,866 

Instructing  skills 

Reedley  J.C. 

3,717 

3,717 

Work  experience 

Coalinga  J.C. 

3,878 

3,878 

Survey 

Reedley  J.C. 

2,100 

2,100 

Horticulture 

Central 

7,797 

Clovis 

5,497 

Coalinga 

5,348 

Sanger 

9,402 

Selma 

4,480 

State  Center  J.C. 

7,202 

39.726 

Total  Agriculture  $111,678 
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Table  13  (Continued) 


High  School  or 

Proiect 

Junior  College 

Amount 

Business 


Community  business  needs, 

Riverdale 

$ 3,590 

office  clerks,  stenographers 

Clovis 

25,058 

Coa linga 

23,503 

Fowler 

6,499 

Fresno 

9,730 

Hoover 

10,911 

McLane 

9,176 

Roosevelt 

9,620 

Kerman 

5,615 

Kings  Canyon 

11,781 

Sanger 

8,975 

Selma 

4,935 

Washington 

9,108 

Reed ley  J.C. 

17,631 

State  Center  J.C, 

4.093 

$156,635 

Work  experience 

Fresno  City 
Unified 

88,343 

Selma 

2.023 

90,366 

Data  processing 

Coalinga  J.C. 

4,308 

4.308 

Total  Business 

$254,899 
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Table  13 

(Continued) 

Proiect 

High  School  or 
Junior  Colleee 

Amount 

Industrial  Arts 

Drafting 

Me Lane 

$ 2,353 

$ 2,353 

Mechanical  technology 

Fresno  J.C, 

22,354 

22,354 

Auto  technology 

Edison 

9,399 

Hoover 

6,562 

Me  Lane 

2,664 

Roosevelt 

7,223 

Coalinga  J.C. 

4,624 

Reed ley  J.C. 

30.795 

61,267 

Aviation  technology 

Reed ley  J.C. 

39,946 

39,946 

Heavy  equipment  maintenance 

Sierra 

9,679 

9,679 

Electronics 

Fresno 

7,021 

McLane 

2,739 

Coalinga  J.C. 

2.250 

12,010 

Welding 

Fresno  City 
Unified 

1/ 

23,111- 

23,111 

Commercial  art 

Edison 

4,959 

4.959 

Total  Industrial  Arts 

$175,679 

1/  MDTA  funded. 
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Table  13  (Continued) 


_ Proiect 

High  School  or 
Junior  College 

Amount 

Services 

Food 

Fresno  City 
Unified 

$ 9,639 

Selma 

2,124 

$ 11,763 

Health 

Fresno  City 
Unified 

5,814 

State  Center  J.C. 

21,355 

27,169 

Home  health  aide 

Fresno  City 
Unified 

11,674-^ 

11,674 

Nursing  aide 

Coalinga 

1,536 

Selma 

2,343 

Coalinga  J.C. 

3.886 

7,765 

Dental  science 

Reed ley  J.C. 

7,992 

7,992 

Police  science 

Fresno  J.C. 

22,354 

22,354 

Presser 

Fresno  City 
Unified 

22,426 

22,426 

Total  Services  $111,143 


1/  $8,704  of  this  amount  is  MDTA  funded. 
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Table  13  (Continued) 


Project 

High  School  or 
Junior  College 

Amount 

General 

Vocational  education 

Fresno  City 
Unified 

$76,029 

baton 

9,692 

River dale 

3,590 

Coalinga  J.C. 

17,345 

State  Center  J.C. 

6,432 

$113,088 

Personnel  director, 
counselor,  advisor 

Tranquillity 

Washington 

8,217 

3,000 

Coalinga  J.C. 

8,492 

Fresno  J.C. 

16,265 

Reed  ley  J.C. 

11,481 

State  Center  J.C. 

21,847 

69,302 

Area  vocational  facilities 

Coalinga  J.C. 

91,662 

91,662 

Occupational  information 
center 

County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools 

7,418 

7,418 

GORE  classes 

Sierra 

3,040 

3,040 

Total  General 

284,510 

Total  Vocational  Education  Project  Funding 

$937,909 

Source:  MERI,  compiled  from  information  submitted  by  the  individual 

schools  and  from  the  State  of  California,  Department  of 
Education,  Central  Region  VEA  Proposals,  1967-1968. 
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Table  14 


ENROLMENTS  BY  SCHOOL  AND  SUB- SYSTEM  AS  A 
PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  ENROLMENT  IN  FRESNO  COUNTY 

(Grades  9-12) 

Fall  1967 


Percent  of 
Total  Enrollment 


Enrollment 

In  Fresno  County 

Sub-System  I 

Bullard 

1,403 

5.4% 

Clovf.s 

1,989 

7.7 

Edison 

1,004 

3.9 

Fresno 

2,359 

9.1 

Hoover 

1,726 

6.7 

McLane 

2,677 

10.3 

Roosevelt 

2,388 

9.2 

Sierra 

693 

2.7 

DeWolf  (Continuation) 

235 

0.9 

Subtotal 

14,474 

55.9% 

Sub-System  II 

Fowler 

551 

2.1% 

Klngsburg 

700 

2.7 

Kings  Canyon 

1,349 

5.2 

Parlier 

363 

1.4 

Sanger 

1,594 

6.2 

Selma 

1,067 

^•1 

Subtotal 

5,624 

21.7% 

Sub- System  III 

Caruthers 

462 

1.8% 

La  ton 

248 

1.0 

Rlverdale 

501 

1.9 

Washington 

1,200 

,,A*6 

Subtotal 

2,411 

9.3% 
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Table  14  (Continued) 


I 


\ 


Percent  of 
Total  Enrollment 


Enrollment 

in  Fresno  County 

Sub-System  IV 

Central 

1,226 

'4.7% 

Kerman 

626 

2.4 

Tranquillity 

746 

2.9 

Subtotal 

2,598 

10.07o 

Sub-System  V 

Coalinga 

792 

3.1% 

Total 

25,899 

100.0% 

Sources:  Fresno  City  Unified  District,  "Enrollments — 

November  1967." 

Fresno  County,  Department  of  Education,  Directory 
1967-68.  September  1967. 
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Table  15 


OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS  OFFERED  AT  FRESNO  COUNTY  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 

1968-1969 


Program 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  RELATED 

Agricultural  Business 
Agricultural  Chemicals 
Agricultural  Inspection 
Agricultural  Power  Mechanics 
Animal  Husbandry 

Applied  Agricultural  Engineering 
Crop  Production 
Dairy  Husbandry 
Landscape  Horticulture 
Viticulture 

APPLIED  AND  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
Art 

Journalism 

BUSINESS 

Accounting 
Accounts  Clerk 
Basic  Clerical 
Business  Data  Processing 
Clerical,  General  Office 
Clerk,  Stenographer 
Clerk  Typist 
Court  Reporting 
General  Business 
General  Secretarial 
Insurance 
Legal  Secretary 
Marketing 

Medical  Assistant-Secretary 
Medical  Receptionist-Stenographer 
Medical  Records  Technician 
Medical  Secretary 
Office  Administration 
Office  Machines 
Professional  Secretary 
Real  Estate 


Colleges  Which  Offer  Programs 
Coalinga  Fresno  Reedle 
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Program 


Table  15  (Continued) 


Colleges  Which  Offer  Programs 
Coalinga  Fresno  Reed  ley 


BUSINESS  (Continued) 

Receptionist 
Technical  Secretary 
Transcription  (non -short hand ) 
Transportation 

CONSTRUCTION 

Building  Construction  Technology 

Carpenter 

Electrician 

Mill  Cabinetmaker 


1 


X 

X X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X X 

X 


ENGINEERING  AND  RELATED 

Architectural  Drafting  X X 

Civil  Technology  X 

Engineering  Technician  and  Surveyor  X X 

Industrial  Draftsman  X 

Industrial  Laboratory  Technician  X 

Mechanical  Drafting  X 


HEALTH 

Dental  Assisting 
Inhalation  Therapy 
Registered  Nursing 
Vocational  Nursing 
X-ray  Technology 

MECHANICAL  AND  REPAIR 

Aeronautics,  Airframe  and  Power- 


plant  Mechanic  X 

Automotive  Technology  X X 

Body-Fender  Mechanic  X 

Diesel  Mechanic  X 

Electronics  Technician  X 

Mechanical  Technology  X 

Office  Machine  Repairman  and 
Serviceman  X 

Radio  and  TV  Repairman  X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 


1 


J 


X 

X 

X 


I 
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Table  15  (Continued) 


Program 

MANUFACTURING  AND  PROCESSING 

Machinist 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

Welder 

PUBLIC  SERVICES 

Fire  Science 
Police  Science 
Recreational  Leadership 


Colleges  Which  Offer  Programs 
Coalinga  Fresno  Reed ley 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


Source!  MERI  from  the  1968-1969  catalog  of  each  college* 
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Appendix  B 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
recommendations  for  FRESNO  COUNTY 


i 


SUMMARY 


Program 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
Agricultural  Chemicals  and  Supplies 
Ornamental  Horticulture 

APPLIED  AND  GRAPHIC  ARTS  OCCUPATIONS 

Visual  Communications  Technician 
Commercial  Art 

BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS 

Secretarial,  Clerical 
Data  Processing 
Merchandising 
Stock  Control,  Stock  Clerk 

CONSTRUCTION  OCCUPATIONS 
Construction  Technician 

ENGINEERING  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 
Draftsman 

Engineering  Technician 

HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 
Nurse’s  Aide 

MECHANICAL  AND  REPAIR  OCCUPATIONS 

Aeronautics 
Automotive  Mechanics 
Auto  Body  Repair 
Heavy  Equipment  Mechanic 
Small  Engine  Repair 
Electronic  Repair 
Electro-Mechanical  Repair 
Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 
Technician 


Number  of  Occupational  Education 


Program  Recommendations  for 
Fresno  County  by  Sub-SystemL/ 


I II  III  IV  V Total 


— 1111  4 

— 1111  4 

11111  5 

1 1 

1 1 

3 2 111  8 

1 1 

2 1111  6 

1 1 

11  2 

2 1111  6 

11  2 

2 1 3 

11  2 

3 2 111  8 

11  2 

1 1 

1 1 

11  2 

2 1111  6 

1 1 


!* 
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SUMMARY  (Continued) 


Nuiofoer  of  Occupational  Education 
Program  Recommendations  for 
Fresno  County  by  Sub-SystemL/ 
Program _I  11  III  IV  _V  Total 


MANUFACTURING  AND  PROCESSING 
OCCUPATIONS 

Machinist  21111  6 

Welding  21111  6 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Food  Preparation  and  Management  1 1 — — --  2 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Occupations, 
including  Clothing  Repair  1 --  --  --  --  1 

Cosmetology  1 --  — — — 1 

Meat  Cutter/Butcher  1 --  --  — --  1 

Service  Station  Attendant  11----  — 2 

Maid  1 ^ 1 

Janitor/Custodian  1 --  — — --  1 


GOVERNMENTAL  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 
Nursery  School  Aide,  Teacher  Aide, 


and  Social  Service  Aide  ^ ZZ  ZZ.  ZZ. 

Total  39  21  10  10  10  90 


Note:  Placement  of  programs  within  the  sub-systems  is  to  be  decided  by 

the  Board  of  Management  of  the  ROC  System. 

]J  Existing  programs  are  not  listed.  These  are:  General  Agriculture, 
16  (1  in  each  county  high  school);  and  General  Business,  General 
Mechanics  and  Industrial  Arts,  and  General  Homemaking,  22  each  (1  in 
each  city  and  county  high  school). 


OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  RECOMMENDATIONS 

FOR  FRESNO  COUNTY 


Number  of 

Family  and  Recommended  Programs 

Program  Total  By  Sub-System 


A.  Agricultural 
and  Related 
Occupations 


Explanation 


1.  General 

16 

3 in  each 

Agriculture 

county  high 

(existing 

school 

programs) 

This  program  should  be  continued 
in  each  county  high  school  where 
enrollments,  facilities,  and  staff 
make  it  feasib!!e.  It  provides 
sound  general  education;  however, 
present  programs  are  not  generally 
vocational  in  nature  and  should 
not  be  considered  as  si^nh.  Pro- 
grams are  exploratory  ar^  can 
serve  to  provide  basic  skills  for 
agricultural  technology  programs. 


2.  Agricultural 
Itechanics 


4 1 in  II 

1 in  III 
1 in  IV 
1 in  V 


This  course  should  be  developed  as 
a 4-year  vertically  articulated 
program  in  the  11th,  12th,  13th, 
and  14th  grades.  It  is  a highly 
sophisticated  program  concerned 
with  the  repair,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  complex  agricultural 
machines,  and  it  includes  elements 
of  mechanics,  hydraulics,  elec- 
tronics, and  internal  combustion 
engines. 


3.  Agricultural 
Chemicals  and 
Supplies 


4 1 in  II 

1 in  III 
1 in  IV 
1 in  V 


This  is  a 4-year  vertically  artic- 
ulated program  in  the  11th,  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  grades.  The  subject 
matter  is  concentrated  primarily 
in  the  use  and  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural chemicals.  Persons 
trained  in  this  program  would  work 
in  agricultural  supply  houses  and 
with  major  agricultural  employers 
recommending  and  selling  agricul- 
tural chemicals  and  other  supplies 
for  purposes  of  pest  control, 
fertilizing,  etc. 
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Family  and 
Program 


Number  of 

Recommended  Programs 
Total  By  Sub-System 


Explanation 


4.  Ornamental 
Horticulture 


1 in  I 
1 in  II 
1 in  III 
1 in  IV 
1 in  V 


This  program  is  designed  to  give 
12th  grade  graduates  basic  skills 
to  enable  them  to  work  as  nursery 
employees,  groundskeepers,  and 
landscape  maintenance  men. 
Emphasis  should  be  on  plant  mate- 
rials, propogation,  fertilizing, 
and  pest  control. 


B.  Applied  and 
Graphic  Arts 
f'  cupations 


1.  Visual  Com- 
munications 
Technician 


1 in  I 


Commercial 

Art 


1 in  I 


This  program  is  designed  to  train 
students  for  employment  in  a wide 
range  of  jobs,  all  of  which  require 
skill  in  the  preparation  and  use 
of  visual  communications  media. 

It  would  include  such  positions  as 
audio-visual  technicians  in  a 
school  system  preparing  visual 
teaching  materials  for  use  by  in- 
structors. It  would  also  include 
fundamental  preparation  in  letter- 
ing, sign  painting  and  placard 
making,  and  would  be  closely  allied 
to  the  Commercial  Art  program. 

This  program  should  prepare  stu- 
dents for  employment  as  commercial 
artists,  particularly  in  the  prep- 
aration of  store  displays  and 
advertising.  Students  who  are 
artistically  inclined  would  be 
attracted  to  this  program. 


A 
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Number  of 

Family  and  Recommended  Programs 

Program  Total  By  Sub-System 

C.  Business 
Occupations 


Explanation 


1.  General 

22 

1 in  each 

Business 

city  and 

(existing 

county  high 

program) 

school 

This  should  be  offered  as  a 
general  education  program.  Like 
the  general  programs  in  Agricul- 
ture, Homemaking,  and  in  Mechanics, 
it  is  not  intended  to  be  a voca- 
tional program,  but  rather  it  is 
intended  to  offer  students  a 
chance  to  explore  the  occupational 
field  of  business,  and  to  acquire 
some  basic  skills  which  may  be  use- 
ful in  other  specialized  business 
occupations. 


2.  Secretarial, 
Clerical 


8 3 in  I 

2 in  II 
1 in  III 
1 in  IV 
1 in  V 


3.  Data 

Processing 


1 1 in  I 


This  should  be  an  intensified 
2-year  program  to  prepare  young 
women  for  entry  level  office  posi- 
tions, particularly  as  secretaries 
and  stenographers.  It  should  in- 
clude all  areas  of  secretarial 
practice  and  office  procedure  and 
could  be  patterned  after  the  Clovis 
program.  It  should  also  be  excel- 
lent preparation  for  transfer  into 
junior  college  programs  for  Medical 
or  Legal  Secretary. 

This  program  is  designed  to  train 
students  in  data  processing  opera- 
tions and  to  prepare  them  in  a pre- 
technological  sense  for  progression 
into  the  junior  college  in  data  proc- 
essing programming.  Skills  learned 
in  this  program  should  include 
those  basic  to  an  understanding  of 
data  processing  operations,  partic- 
ularly as  used  in  record  keeping 
and  business  accounting.  Equipment 
should  be  available  so  that  students 
can  have  actual  hands-on  experience 
in  its  operation.  Students  should 
be  permitted  the  opportunity  to 
develop  simple  programs  and  to  use 
these  programs  in  their  machine 
operation  experience. 
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Family  and 
Program 

4.  Merchandis- 
ing 


5.  Stock  Control, 
Stock  Clerk 


D*  Construction 
Occupations 

1.  Construction 
Technician 


Number  of 

Recommended  Programs 

Total  By  Sub-System  Explanation 


6 2 in  I 

1 in  II 
1 in  III 
1 in  IV 
1 in  V 


This  program  should  be  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  careers 
in  merchandising  and  selling. 

Work  experience  is  essential  to 
the  program  and  various  special- 
ties can  be  developed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  it;  for  example,  apparel 
merchandising,  food  merchandising, 
and  hardware  and  building  material 
merchandising.  Short-term  courses 
in  selling  should  also  be  offered 
for  those  students  who  wish  to 
learn  interim  skills* 


1 1 in  I This  program  is  designed  to  prepare 

students  for  employment  in  ware- 
housing and  stock  control  positions. 
Typical  positions  include  inventory 
clerk,  warehouseman,  parts  man, 
and  materials  expediter* 


2 1 in  I This  program  is  basically  pre- 

1 in  II  apprentice  training  in  the  various 

construction  trades  including 
carpentry,  electrical,  plumbing, 
masonry,  drywall,  sheetmetal,  and 
mill-cabinet.  It  is  a 3-year  pro- 
gram with  the  last  year  spent 
building  a structure.  The  first 
year  could  be  a regular  workshop 
course  expanded  to  include  an 
introduction  to  some  of  the  other 
trades*  The  program  should  also 
serve  as  the  pre-technology  phase 
of  a 4-year  vertically  articulated 
program  with  the  junior  college 
building  technology  program. 
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Family  and 
Program 

E.  Engineering 
and  Related 
Occupations 


1.  Draftsman 


2.  Engineering 
Technician 


Number  of 

Recommended  Programs 

Total  By  Sub-System  Explanation 


6 2 in  I 

1 in  II 
1 in  III 
1 in  IV 
1 in  V 


2 1 in  I 

1 in  II 


This  program  is  designed  to  train 
students  for  entry  level  positions 
using  drafting  skills  in  various 
areas  of  specialization.  The  last 
year  of  the  program  should  offer 
specialization  in  architectural 
drafting,  mechanical  drafting,  or 
electrical  drafting.  The  program 
may  also  be  considered  as  pre- 
technological  for  additional  train- 
ing at  the  junior  college  level 
on  a 4-year  articulated  basis.  How- 
ever, completion  of  the  program 
should  prepare  the  student  for 
immediate  employment.  This  program 
is  closely  related  to  the  Engineer- 
ing Technician  program. 

This  program  is  designed  to  train 
students  for  employment  as  assist- 
ants to  professional  engineers. 

The  curriculum  emphasis  should  be 
on  mathematics,  engineering  theory, 
and  engineering  processes.  The 
program  should  be  articulated  with 
those  at  the  junior  college  to  pro- 
vide a 4-year  continuous  program. 
Although  the  main  emphasis  is 
theoretical,  the  program  must  also 
involve  hands-on  experience  with 
the  various  engineering  tools,  and 
materials  because  the  true  value 
of  the  technician  comes  in  making 
the  transition  from  theory  to 
practicality.  The  high  school  por- 
tion of  the  program  should  be 
generally  oriented  and  specializa- 
tion should  take  place  in  the  13th 
and  14th  grade  levels.  This  program 
is  closely  allied  with  that  of 
Drafting. 
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Family  and 
Program 

F.  Health  n 
Occupations" 

1.  Nurse's  Aide 


Number  of 

Recommended  Programs 
Total  By  Sub-System 


2 in  I 
1 in  II 


Mechanical 
and  Repair 
Occupations 

General 
Mechanics  and 
Industrial 
Arts 

(existing 

program) 


1 in  each 
city  and 
county  high 
school 


Explanation 


This  program  should  prepare  stu- 
dents for  innnediate  employment  as 
nurses'  aides  and  at  the  same  time 
should  give  them  sufficient  back- 
ground to  enable  them  to  move  into 
licensed  vocational  nursing  pro- 
grams at  the  junior  college  level. 

An  integral  part  of  the  program 
is  work  experience  in  the  hospital 
setting;  therefore,  the  program 
should  be  offered  at  a location 
where  transportation  to  the  hospital 
will  be  convenient.  The  size  of  the 
program  is  expandable,  depending 
upon  studenc  availability.  The 
labor  market  will  be  able  to  absorb 
large  numbers  of  nurses'  aides  both 
in  regular  hospitals  and  in  conva- 
lescent hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 


This  a general  education  program 
designed  to  acquaint  students  with 
principles  of  internal  combustion 
engines,  power  transmission,  elec- 
trical motors,  metals,  machining, 
and  hydraulics  and  woodworking. 


'U  The  secondary  school  level  is  not  suitable  for  providing  training  in  most 
other  health  occupations,  even  though  the  demand  for  trained  persons 
is  great.  Such  programs  (i.e..  Licensed  Vocational  Nurse  and  Dental 
Assistant)  should  be  offered  at  the  junior  college  level.  The  junior 
colleges  and  ROC  System  could  explore  whether  or  not  a curriculum  should 
be  offered  at  the  high  schools  to  prepare  students  for  transfer  into 
specialized  medically  related  programs  at  the  junior  colleges. 
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Family  and 
Program 


Number  of 

Recommended  Programs 
Total  By  Sub -System 


General 
Mechanics  and 
Industrial 
Arts 

(continued) 


2.  Aeronautics 


1 in  I 
1 In  II 


3,  Automotive 
Mechanics 


3 In  1 
2 in  II 
1 in  III 
1 in  IV 


1 in  V 


Explanation 


Not  intended  to  be  a vocational 
program,  it  should  be  pre-voca- 
tional  in  the  sense  that  it  should 
give  basic  knowledge  and  provide 
skills  required  in  all  programs 
offered  in  the  occupational  fami- 
lies of  Mechanical  and  Repair 
Occupations,  Manufacturing  and 
Processing  Occupations,  and  some 
others.  This  program  should  be 
offered  at  each  high  school  and 
should  provide  opportunities  for 
transfer  into  the  ROC  vocational 
programs  in  these  families.  Stu- 
dents may  also  complete  the  general 
course  and  enroll  in  specialized 
programs  at  the  junior  college  or 
enter  apprenticeship  programs. 


This  is  a pre-technology  program 
articulated  with  the  aeronautics 
curriculum  at  the  junior  colleges. 
The  program  should  be  planned  on  a 
4-year  basis,  including  the  11th 
through  the  l4th  grades.  It  is  not 
intended  to  prepare  students  for 
employment  upon  12th  grade  gradua- 
tion. 


This  program  serves  both  as  a pro- 
gram which  prepares  students  for 
immediate  employment  upon  gradua- 
tion from  the  12th  grade  and  as  a 
pre-technology  program  preparing 
students  for  transfer  into  junior 
college  specialized  automotive 
mechanical  curricula.  At  the 
secondary  level  training  would  be 
on  the  total  automotive  system  and 
specialization  in  particular  auto- 
motive sub-systems  would  take  place 
at  the  junior  college  level. 


I 
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Family  and 
Program 

4.  Auto  Body 
Repair 


5.  Heavy  Equip- 
ment Ifechanic 


6.  Small  Engine 
Repair 


7.  Electronic 
Repair 


Number  of 

Recommended  Programs 

Total  By  Sub -System  Explanation 

2 1 in  I This  program  prepares  students  for 

1 in  II  immediate  employment  as  auto  body 

repairmen  in  body  shops  and  for 
transfer  into  the  junior  college 
body  and  fender  program. 


1 1 in  I This  program  is  designed  primarily 

to  prepare  students  for  work  on 
diesel  engines  and  heavy  equipment, 
such  as  construction  equipment, 
trucks,  and  buses.  It  is  both  a 
program  to  prepare  students  for 
immediate  employment  upon  gradua- 
tion from  the  12th  grade  as 
helpers  in  heavy  equipment  repair 
shops  and  a pre-technology  program 
to  prepare  students  for  Diesel 
Mechanics  programs  at  the  junior 
college. 


1 1 in  I 


2 1 in  I 

1 in  II 


This  program  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  employment  immediately 
upon  completion  in  repair  shops 
which  specialize  in  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  such  equipment  as 
power  lawn  mowers,  power  saws,  out- 
board motors  for  boats,  and  powered 
small  construction  equipment,  in- 
cluding compressors  and  other 
related  internal  combustion 
driven  equipment. 

This  is  a pre-technology  program 
designed  to  prepare  students  for 
transfer  to  the  junior  college  pro- 
grams in  electronic  equipment  repair 
and  maintenance.  At  the  secondary 
level  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
general  electronic  theory  and  systems. 
Specialization  should  take  place  at 
the  junior  college  level  in  the  areas 
of  TV  and  radio  repair,  communica- 
tions equipment  repair,  and  elec- 
tronic measurement  equipment  repair. 
The  skills  learned  in  the  secondary 
program  will  not  prepare  the  student 
for  employment  upon  completion,  but 
will  prepare  him  to  continue  into 
the  junior  college  level  programs. 
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Family  and 
Program 

8.  Electro- 
Mechanical 
Repair 


Number  of 

Recommended  Programs 
Total  By  Sub-System 

6 2 in  I 

1 in  II 
1 in  III 
1 in  IV 
1 in  V 


Air  Condition- 
ing and 
Refrigeration 
Teclnician 


1 in  I 


Explanation 

This  program  is  designed  to  give 
students  necessary  skills  to  per- 
form as  equipment  repairmen  on 
home  appliances,  office  machines, 
or  vending  machines.  It  is  also 
designed  as  a pre-technology  pro- 
gram to  prepare  students  for  trans- 
fer into  13th  and  14th  level 
advanced  programs  in  electro-mech- 
anical specialties.  Limited 
specialization  should  take  place  in 
the  last  year  of  the  program  but 
heavy  emphasis  should  be  upon 
mechanics,  electricity,  and  elec- 
tronics, and  the  interrelated  work- 
ings of  complex  electro-mechancial 
equipment . 

Emphasis  in  this  program  is  on 
commercial  and  industrial  air  con- 
ditioning and  refrigeration.  It 
is  intended  both  to  provide  students 
with  basic  skills  for  immediate 
employment  as  apprentices  or  helpers 
to  refrigeration  and  air  condition- 
* ing  mechanics  and  to  provide  the 
first  2 years  of  a 4-year  tech- 
nology program  to  be  articulated 
with  the  program  at  the  junior  college 


H,  Manufacturing 

and  Process- 
ing Occupa- 
tions 

I,  Machinist 


2 in  I 
1 in  II 
1 in  III 
1 in  IV 
1 in  V 


This  program  is  designed  both  to 
prepare  students  for  immediate  em- 
ployment upon  completion  as  machine 
operators  and  to  provide  the  first 
2 years  of  a 4-year  vertically 
articulated  program  for  general 
machinists. 
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Family  and 
Proeram 


2,  Welding 


Number  of 

Recommended  Programs 
Total  Bv  Sub-Svstem 


6 2 in  I 

1 in  n 
1 in  in 
1 in  IV 
1 in  V 


Explanation 


This  program  is  designed  to  train 
students  for  immediate  employment 
as  certified  welders.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  vertically  articu- 
lated with  the  junior  college  pro- 
gram, although  students  may  take 
advanced  training  at  the  junior 
college  level. 


I.  Personal 

Service  Occu- 
pations 

1,  General  Home- 
making 
(existing 
program) 


2.  Food  Prepara- 
tion and 
Management 


Laundry  and 
Dry  Cleaning 
Occupations , 
including 
Clothing 
Repair 


1 in  each 
city  and 
county  high 
school 


1 in  I 
1 in  II 


1 in  I 


This  is  another  of  the  existing 
general  education  programs  that 
should  be  continued.  The  general 
homemaking  curriculum  should  be 
reviewed  to  introduce  additional 
occupational  elements. 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  employment  upon  com- 
pletion as  kitchen  helpers,  fry 
cooks,  counter  and  fountain  workers 
and  waiters-waitresses.  It  is  also 
designed  to  prepare  students  for 
entering  into  junior  college  level 
programs  in  hotel  and  restaurant 
management.  In  that  respect  the 
program  should  be  vertically  articu- 
lated with  programs  offered  by  the 
junior  colleges.  This  program  could 
be  patterned  after  the  San  Francisco 
City  College  program  and  its  satel- 
lite FEAST  programs. 

This  program  will  prepare  students 
for  immediate  employment  in  the 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning  industry. 
Skills  to  be  taught  should  be 
worked  out  with  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Dry  Cleaners  and  should 
include  cleaning,  spotting,  pressing, 
wool  pressing,  and  other  dry  clean- 
ing specialties,  clothing  repair  and 
alteration,  and  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning  counter  work. 
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Family  and 
Program 

4.  Cosmetology 


5.  Meat  Cutter/ 
Butcher 


6.  Service 
Station 
Attendant 


7.  Maid 


8.  Janitor/ 
Custodian 


Number  of 

Recommended  Programs 

Total  By  Sub^Svstem  Explanation 


1 1 in  I 


1 1 in  I 


2 1 in  I 

1 in  II 


1 1 in  I 


1 1 in  I 


This  program  should  enable  high 
school  students  to  complete  their 
necessary  1,900  hours  of  train- 
ing for  cosmetology  licensing. 

This  program  should  prepare  stu- 
dents for  employment  as  appren- 
tice meat  cutters. 

This  program  should  prepare  stu- 
dents for  immediate  employment  upon 
completion  as  service  station  attend- 
ants. Training  should  emphasize 
sales  techniques,  mechanics,  and 
the  business  aspects  of  service  sta- 
tion operation.  This  program  is 
closely  allied  with  the  Business 
Education  family  In  Merchandising 
and  with  the  Mechanic  and  Repair 
family  in  Automotive  Mechanics. 

There  should  be  some  transferability 
of  students  between  this  program 
and  the  Automotive  Mechanics  program. 

This  program  prepares  students  for 
immediate  employment  as  hotel  and 
motel  maids  or  as  maids  in  private 
residences . 

This  program  prepares  students  for 
immediate  employment  as  janitor 
or  custodian.  Most  employment  will 
be  with  large  janitorial  firms,  and 
training  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  use  of  cleaning  equipment 
and  <;upplies  and  upon  the  business 
aspects  of  janitorial  services. 
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Family  and 
Program 


Number  of 

Recommended  Programs 
Tot  a.'.  Bv  Sub-System 


J.  Governmental 
Service 
Occupations 


Explanation 


1.  Nursery  2 1 in  I 

School  Aide,  1 in  II 

Teacher  Aide, 
and  Social 
Service  Aide 


This  is  a 4-year  vertically  artic- 
ulated program  and  should  be 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
junior  colleges.  Students  complet- 
ing this  program  will  not  be  pre- 
pared for  immediate  employment  but 
will  be  prepared  for  completion  of 
the  13th  and  14th  grade  level 
curriculum  in  an  area  of  special- 
ization. The  secondary  level  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  provide  students 
with  basic  knowledge  and  abilities 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  special- 
ize at  the  junior  college  level.  It 
is  noted  that  programs  are  not 
currently  in  existence  at  the  junior 
college  for  these  occupations;  how- 
ever, impetus  can  come  from  the  ROC 
System  to  create  such  programs  at 
the  junior  college  level. 
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Arizona,  and  their  future  availability.  Some  highlights  of  the  survey  are*  (1)  Hie  demand  for  workers  will 
grow  more  rapidly  than  the  population,  while  immigration  will  barely  be  adequate  to  offset  regular  losses  due 
to  death,  retirement,  etc.,  (2)  Arizona's  dependence  upon  other  states  for  trained  health  service  personnel  is 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  85  percent  of  the  newly  registered  nurses  have  been  educatod  elsewhere,  (3)  Over 
the  next  decade,  the  state  needs  to  train  annually  3oo  to  400  registered  nurses,  300  to  400  licensed  practical 
nurses,  400  to  600  nurse  aides,  3?  to  40  medical  assistants,  35  to  40  surgical  technicians,  and  10  to  15 
occupational  therapists.  (JK) 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  SURVEY  HHOINGS 


• • • . • The  demand  for  workers  in  health  service  occupations  will  grow 
more  rapidly  than  will  the  population  in  Arizona  during  the 
next  decade. 


Inmlgratlon  of  trained,  experienced  workers  from  other  states 
will  barely  be  adequate  to  of&et  losses  due  to  death,  retire* 
ment,  withdrawal  from  the  labor  force,  and  outmigration  of 
health  service  personnel  in  Arizona. 


By  1975,  population  in  Arizona  will  have  increased  44  percent. 
The  demand  for  registered  nurses  will  have  increased  55  percent; 
for  licensed  practical  nurses,  83  percent;  for  medical  techno- 
logists, 64  percent.  The  demand  for  medical  record  librarians, 
medical  record  technicians,  inhalation  therapists,  physical 
therapists  and  many  other  health  service  occupations  will  more 
than  double  during  the  period. 


By  1975,  there  will  be  nearly  30  percent  more  hospital  beds  in 

Arizona,  and  the  average  percent  occupancy  will  have  increased 
from  72  percent  to  approximately  80  percent  of  existing  beds. 


Arizona’s  historical  dependence  on  other  states  for  trained 
medical  and  health  service  personnel  is  exenq^lified  by  the 
fact  that  85  percent  of  the  newly  registered  nurses  in  Arizona 
have  been  educated  elset^ere.  Forty  percent  of  the  nurses 
educated  in  Arizona  have  left  the  State  or  the  occupation  by 
the  end  of  the  first  year  after  their  graduation. 


For  Arizona  to  meet  the  demand  for  100  additional  nurses,  it 
is  necessary  to  train  166  nurses. 


Over  the  next  decade,  Arizona  needs  to  train  between  300-400  regis- 
tered nurses  each  year  to  meet  the  demands  for  health  services 
even  considering  those  available  from  inmigration  from  other 
states. 


Sizeable  training  requirements  exist  for  many  other  health 

occupations  including,  for  eiiample,  300  to  400  L.F.H.  *s  per 
year,  400  to  600  nurse  aides  per  year,  35  to  40  medical  assis- 
tants, 35  to  40  surgical  technicians,  10  to  15  occupational 
therapists  per  year. 


These  significant  health  service  personnel  requirements  for  a 
new  era  of  health  care  are  a challenge  to  be  met  by  Arizona. 
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IHIRODUCIION 


This  project  was  conducted  by  the  research  staff  of  the  Arizona  Health 
Services  Education  Association*  It  was  financed  in  part  by  a grant  from 
the  Arizona  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education* 

Eart  A of  this  report  presents  a review  of  Arizona  health  service  per* 
sonnel  needs  In  the  future*  In  a sense,  part  A presents  the  future  demand 
for  health  service  personnel  for  a selected  group  of  occupations*  These 
demands  are  based  on  the  mimbers  of  persons  needed  In  health  service 
occupations  due  to  the  growth  In  population,  the  numbers  needed  to  staff 
required  health  service  facilities  and  the  number  needed  due  to  the  imple* 
mentation  of  the  1965  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  commonly 
Uno'm  as  Medicare* 

Fart  B considers  the  future  availability  of  health  service  personnel  In 
Arizona*  In  this  part,  attention  Is  directed  to  the  Inmlgratlon  and 
attrition  of  trained  health  service  personnel*  In  the  past,  Arizona  has 
been  heavily  dependent  upon  other  states  as  a source  of  trained,  experl* 
enced  health  service  personnel*  Because  nearly  one*half  of  the  future 
population  gro^<th  In  the  State  will  consist  of  persons  migrating  to 
Arizona  from  other  parts  of  the  nation,  a careful  appraisal  of  the  occu* 
patlonal  content  of  the  future  Inmlgratlon  must  be  made*  Counterbalancing 
the  additions  to  the  labor  force  are  losses  that  occur  due  to  death, 
retirement,  withdrawal  from  the  labor  force  and  similar  reasons*  Withdrawal 
from  the  labor  force  for  purposes  of  raising  a family  Is  of  particular 
ln^ortance  in  occupations  that  are  dominated  by  women  workers*  Inasmuch 
as  the  vast  majority  of  health  service  workers  are  female,  careful 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  attrition  factor  In  appraising  the  future 
availability  of  health  service  personnel  In  Arizona* 

Part  C compares  the  material  developed  In  parts  A and  B and  defines  the 
dimension  or  scope  of  the  problem  of  availability  of  health  service  per* 
sonnel*  In  these  pages  a target  Is  presented  for  the  desired  output  of 
all  educational  facilities  In  Arizona  cosanensurate  with  the  occupational 
demands  for  the  Statens  health  requirements*  Brief  attention  Is  also 
devoted  to  an  appraisal  of  Arizona's  responsibility  to  the  national  needs 
for  health  service  personnel* 

Hiss  Wilma  A*  Richard,  research  consultant,  was  primarily  responsible  for 
part  B of  this  report*  I>br*  William  A*  Langbehn  contributed  much  of 
parts  A and  C*  The  entire  research  staff  of  the  Arizona  Health  Services 
Education  Association  cooperated  closely  In  all  stages  of  this  report* 
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Part  **A'* 

ARIZOHA  HEALTH  SERVICES  FERSOHHEL  HEEDS 


IN  THE  HE3CT  DECADE 


INTRODUCnOK 


As  is  stated  In  the  Coggeshall  Report,  "Planning  £or  Kedlcal  Progress 
Through  Education,'* 

It  once  took  only  one  doctor  to  resign  himself  and  the  child's 
parents  to  the  Inevitable  death  of  a blue  baby*  It  now  takes 
a team  of  medical  specialists  and  auxiliary  personnel  to  correct 
the  congenital  abnormality  of  a baby's  heart  to  Insure  the  child 
a normal  life  span.  At  least  15  persons  Including  four  surgeons 
are  needed  In  the  operating  room  for  the  repair  of  a congenital 
lesion  of  the  heart.  More  fclmn  100  medical  specialists,  nurses 
and  skilled  technicians  are  Involved  In  preparation  and  perfor* 
mance  of  the  operation  and  post>surglcal  care  of  the  patient. 

The  health  manpower  situation  is  complex  and  constantly  changing.  One 
Important  reason  Is  technological  advance.  This  would  be  Important  even 
1£  the  demand  for  health  care  were  to  remain  constant,  but  It  will  not. 
Many  forces  are  exerting  constant  upward  pressure  upon  Arizona's  health 
resources.  Among  these  are  rising  Incomes,  better  education,  urbanlza* 
tlon,  population  growth,  change  In  age  structure  of  the  population,  new 
mechanisms  for  payment  for  services.  Including  private  Insurance  coverage 
and  Medicare,  and  better  public  awareness  of  the  needs  for  Improved 
medical  services. 

Arizona  has  been  highly  dependent  upon  other  states  for  Its  supply  of 
trained  medical  and  health  service  personnel.  The  Medical  College  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  Is  only  now  coming  Into  being.  Though  Arizona  has 
had  education  facilities  for  nurses  for  over  50  years,  registration 
records  show  that  85  percent  of  the  nurses  joining  the  work  force  In 
Arizona  have  been  educated  In  other  states  or  foreign  countries.  Nearly 
one«half  of  the  newly  employed  licensed  practical  nurses  In  Arizona  have 
come  from  other  states.  All  of  the  dental  hygienists,  all  of  the  physical 
therapists,  all  of  the  medical  record  librarians,  many  of  the  medical 
record  technicians,  all  of  the  certified  laboratory  assistants,  Inhela* 
tlon  therapists,  occupational  therapists,  dental  technicians,  as  well 
as  many  other  health  service  workers  have  come  to  Arizona  from  other 
states.  This  gross  dependency  upon  Inmlgratlon  has  tended  to  obscure 
the  magnitude  of  the  health  manpower  training  needs  of  the  State  of 
Arizona.  Although  vacancies  exist  for  trained  and  experienced  personnel, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  rely  upon  the  flow  of  newcomers  to  the  State 
as  a source  of  workers. 

Migration  to  Arizona  will  continue  In  the  future.  There  Is  no  way  to 
alter  the  fact  that  nearly  one«half  of  our  population  growth  from 
1960*1975  will  result  from  the  flow  of  persons  from  other  states  of  the 
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nation  to  the  desert  Southwest*  Indeed^  this  Is  to  be  desired  from  the 
point  of  view  of  supply  of  trained  and  experienced  roanpower,  financial 
resources  for  business  and  Industrial  development,  business  and  trade 
^ experience  and  cultural  and  social  leadership  to  the  State,  but  It  Is 

unrealistic  Indeed  to  base  our  future  standards  of  health  care  upon  the 
training  output  of  the  other  states  of  the  nation*  Medical  and  allied 
health  personnel  are  In  scarce  supply  throughout  the  world*  Arizona 
must  do  Its  part  In  training  and  educating  to  roeet  our  requlrecoents 
and  the  requirements  of  the  nation* 

Xt  Is  significant  that  Arizona’s  past  experience  In  the  education  of 
registered  nurses  shows  that  only  about  85  percent  of  the  graduates 
register  In  Arizona,  and  that  by  the  end  of  the  flrs^  year  subsequent 
to  their  graduation  only  61  percent  are  still  working  In  the  State* 

Thus,  four  out  of  every  10  registered  nurses  trained  in  Arizona  are 
not  available  to  work  In  the  State  by  the  end  of  the  first  yeari  To 
train  for  an  Arizona  need  of  100  registered  nurses  the  total  training 
output  required  Is  166* 

Outolgratlon  of  recent  graduates  of  health  service  education  programs 
Is  an  Indication  of  the  nationwide  detnand  for  these  person^  and  their 
flexibility  In  place  of  employment*  Most  of  these  graduates  are  women 
^ and  typically  at  the  time  of  graduation  are  uniaarrled*  They  are,  thus, 

highly  rroblle  and  capable  of  finding  employment  In  any  part  of  the 
nation*  On  the  other  hand,  fully  two*thlrds  of  the  employed  registered 
nurses  In  Arizona  are  married  women  and  an  additional  1^  percent  are 
V widowed,  divorced  or  separated*  Thus,  over  80  percent  of  the  employed 

nurses  In  Arizona  are  women  who  are,  or  who  have  been,  married*  Xt  Is 
probable  that  their  migration  patterns  to  the  State  of  Arizona  may  well 
have  been  Influenced  by  the  availability  of  enq>loyment  for  their  husbands 
who  In  most  cases  may  be  considered  as  the  primary  wage  earner  of  the 
fa^iily* 

Xn  summary,  It  should  be  noted  that  recent  graduates  are  mobile  and 
capable  of  ralgratlon  as  they  have  a highly  marketable  skill  and  no 
family  responsibilities*  The  employed  workers  In  Arizona,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  typically  women  who  have  been  or  who  are  married  and  who  may 
have  lalgrated  to  Arizona  in  association  with  a family  move  precipitated 
by  their  husband's  change  of  employment. 

The  effect  Is  that  Arizona’s  training  needs  must  take  Into  account  the 
outmigration  of  graduates  and  the  Inmlgratlon  of  persons  trained  In 
other  states* 

The  following  pages  present  a narrative  and  tabular  review  of  the  pro- 
jected medical  facilities  needs,  the  rationale  for  projected  personnel 
needs  based  on  these  facilities,  and  a careful  appraisal  of  the  effects 
of  Medicare*  Table  3 presents  the  current  employment  and  current  vacan- 
cies In  health  service  occupations  as  revealed  In  the  AHSEA  survey, 
Arizona  Health  Services  Education  For  a Mew  Era  of  Health  Care*  together 
^ with  er^loyment  projections  based  on  population  growth.  Table  4 presents 

Information  on  the  estimated  nuuiber  of  additional  medical  and  allied 
health  personnel  required  due  to  the  laplementatlon  of  the  I*tedlcare 
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i legislation*  Table  5 presents  a ..lore  detailed  listing  o£  the  additional 

\ personnel  required  due  to  ^ledicare  by  individual  health  services  occupa* 

tion*  Table  6 presents  the  e8ti.;;ated  future  e>vq)loy:.)ent  required  including 
both  the  effects  of  Medicare  and  the  deroands  of  nortoal  population  growth* 

I Estimates  for  1970  and  1975»  based  on  both  a high  series  and  a low  series 

[ of  population  pro j actions » are  presented  in  Table  6* 
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PROJECTED  IJEDICAL  FACILITIES  (BEDS 
111  ARIZONA 

There  are  several  approaches  to  estimates  of  future  uiedlcal  facilities 
needs  and  future  eniployuient  levels  o£  health  service  personnel  in  Arizona* 
Essentially,  however,  the  basic  factors  remain  the  sallies  personnel  are 
required  to  serve  the  public  and  to  staff  medical  facilities* 

As  an  initial  step  in  the  estimation  of  future  facilities  needs  and 
eriployroent  levels  for  any  occupation,  assumptions  must  be  tiiade  with  regard 
to  the  population  characteristics  that  will  exist  in  the  area  at  the 
time  of  the  estl;uates*  For  purposes  of  this  report,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  publication  Illustrative 
Projections  of  the  Population  of  States*  1970»19o5  has  been  selected  to 
provide  a range  of  data  for  analysis*  The  highest  and  the  lowest  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  for  the  State  of  Arizona  have  been  utili- 
zed* The  Table  of  Population  estimates.  Table  1,  indicates  that  the  rate 
of  population  growth  will  slow  down  in  the  period  1970  to  1975  as  com- 
pared with  the  period  1965  through  1970*  In  1965  the  State's  population 
was  estimated  at  1,609,000,  Estimates  for  1970  range  from  1,898,000 
to  1,976,000*  For  1975  the  estimates  are  from  2,154,000  to  2,308,000* 

Because  of  the  Interest  and  concern  that  has  been  expressed  with  regard 
to  the  probable  Impact  of  "I'fedicare*’  on  medical  facilities  and  personnel 
needs,  population  estimates  of  the  age  group  concerned  have  been  examined* 
These  data  show  that  in  1965,  population  over  age  65  was  about  7*5  percent 
of  the  State's  total*  The  estLuates  call  for  a slight  decline  in  1970 
to  a range  of  from  7.3  percent  for  the  high  series  of  estimates  to  7*4 
percent  for  the  low  series  of  estliviates*  By  1975,  however,  the  proportion 
of  persons  over  age  65  will  have  increased  to  7.6  percent  in  the  high 
series  of  estimates  or  7*7  percent  in  the  low  series  of  estimates*  The 
footnote  to  Table  1 explains  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  popu- 
lation* The  high  series  of  estimates  is  based  on  a very  moderate  decline 
in  fertility  level,  or  stated  conversely,  only  a moderate  proportionate 
increase  in  the  over  age  65  group*  The  low  series  of  estimates  is  based 
on  a substantial  drop  in  fertility  levels.  Similarly,  the  high  series 
estltoates  are  based  on  a continuation  of  migration  at  a relatively  hl^ 
rate  whereas  the  low  series  estimates  reflect  a uuch  reduced  rate  of 
migration*  Migration  has  in  the  past  been  prlaiarily  by  persons  of  the 
wage  earning  and  employable  age  group;  therefore,  a lower  level  of 
migration  would  tend  to  increase  the  proportionate  numbers  in  the  over 
age  65  group* 

Projections  of  medical  facilities  needs  have  been  prepared  in  accordance 
with  for. aulas  established  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  for 
the  adioinlstratlon  of  Federal  funds  for  the  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities*  The  forrmjlat  are  defined 
in  the  Arizona  State  Plan  for  Construction  and  ifodemljation  t J Hospitals 
and  Related  Medical  Facilities.  Fiscal  Year  1966.  The  criteria  and  methods 
used  for  coroputatlon  of  bed  needs  are  presented  on  page  41  and  tabular 
presentations  of  the  same  type  of  information  are  on  pages  173-176  of 
that  publication* 


TABLE  1 


FOFUUTIOH  ESTIMATES  FOR  ARlZOtTA 
AMD  FRItTCIFLE  COUMTIES 


■ 

1965 

1970 

1975 

Hi«h  1 

Low 

High 

Low 

TOTAL 

State 

1,609,000 

1,976,000 

2,303,000 

2,154,000 

Maricopa 

875,000 

1,146,000 

1,335,000 

1,292,000 

Fima 

322,000 

395,000 

462,000 

431,000 

Other 

412,000 

435,000 

417,000 

461,000 

431,000 

OVER  65 

State 

120,000 

145,000 

141,000 

176,000 

167,000 

Maricopa 

66,000 

04,000 

82,000 

106,000 

101,000 

Fima 

24,000 

29,000 

28,000 

35,000 

33,000 

Other 

30,000 

32,000 

31,000 

35,000 

83,000 

Sources:  1965  • State  data  frotn  U»S»  Departtnent  of  Co^aerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census » 

Series  F«25  March  30,  1965*  County  data  from  ^larlcopa  County  Flannlng 

Department,  Valley  National  Bank,  and  AHSEA  staff  estimates. 


1970  and  1975  data:  State  estimates  from  U,S,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Series  F-25,  ^A326,  February  7,  1966,  Estimate  series 
I**B  and  II-D  were  used  (see  below).  County  estimates  were  by  Al^EA  research 
staff* 


Interstate  migration 
Ser  ^es  assumption 


National  fertility 
assumption 


I*»B,**  Gross  migration  rates 

(High)  of  tl.^  1955«»60  period  Very  moderate  decline 
will  continue  through*  from  present  levels, 
out  projection  period. 


II*D, , Convergence  of  the  1955»  Substantial  drop  from 
(Low)  60  gross  ;.iigratlon  rates  present  levels, 
during  the  projection 
pericO, 
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Essentially,  a "use- factor'*  Is  coroputed  by  analyzlns  the  State's  present 
pattern  of  patient  days  vs«  population*  For  this  report,  the  patient 
days  figure  utilized  was  that  reported  for  general  hospitals  In  Arizona 
Health  Services  Education  For  a tlen^  Era  of  Health  Care.  Table  !• 
population  estlidstes  for  1965  are  from  the  same  source*  This  use- factor 
is  then  applied  to  the  future  population  estlinates  presented  In  Table  1* 
The  highest  and  the  lowest  population  estimates  provide  estimates  of  total 
patient  days  which  In  turn  can  be  converted  to  average  dally  census  and 
hospital  beds*  A sl.illar  approach  Is  used  for  nursing  home  facilities* 

The  resulting  facilities  needs  are  presented  In  Table  2* 
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HOSPITALS 


f 

Beds 

Averaf^  Dally  Census 
Patient  Days 


mmSBIG  HOI'IES 
Beds 

Average  Dally  Census 


Patient  Days 


II 


PROJECTED  HEALTl^  SERVICE  PERSOmiEL  IlEEDS 

He&Xth  service  personnel  needs  are  essentially  related  to  (1)  the  require* 
i\ients  to  serve  the  population,  (2)  the  availability  of  tviedlcal  facilities 
uhlch  must  be  staffed  and  (3)  the  patterns  of  personnel  utilization  within 
the  professions  themselves*  For  this  report  a series  of  key  health  service 
occupations  have  been  selected  for  analysis*  These  same  occupations  will 
be  considered  In  all  sections  of  this  report* 

The  projected  health  service  occupational  needs  are  to  be  viewed  as  target 
employment  levels*  These  projections  are  based  on  the  population  estimates 
for  1970  and  1975  previously  presented  In  Table  1,  on  the  projected  medical 
facilities  needs  as  presented  In  Table  2 and  on  the  changing  patterns  of 
relative  utilization  within  the  occupations*  It  i.iust  be  emphasized  that 
these  are  projected  personnel  needs  and  projected  employment  levels*  As 
such,  they  represent  "best  possible"  estimates  of  the  future,  but  are 
subject  to  considerable  laodlflcatlon  as  conditions  change* 

As  appropriate,  target  ratios  established  by  the  Surgeon  General,  by  the 
various  professional  associations  and  by  other  similar  sources  of  authorl* 
tatlve  opinion  have  been  utilized  In  the  projections  of  health  service 
personnel  needs*  Table  3 presents  the  projected  e...ployment  levels  by  occu* 
patlon*  The  following  paragraphs  review  for  some  of  the  significant 
occupations  the  rationale  for  projection* 


EMPLQYIjEHT  LEVEL  PROJECTIOHS 

Registered  Nurse  The  future  employment  levels  for  registered  nurses  have 
been  estimated  according  to  the  1965  ratio  of  number  of  registered  nurses 
employed  (plus  vacancies)  to  100,000  population*  This  ratio  was  364*8  In 
1965**somewhat  higher  than  the  Surgeon  General’s  recommended  ratio  of  350 
registered  nurses  per  100,000  population*  The  Surgeon  General's  target 
ratio  has  been  utilized  nationally  as  a measure  of  future  occupational 
needs  and  as  such  Is  a fairly  reasonable  target  for  use  In  Arizona's  estl* 
mates*  It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  because  of  differences  In  the 
characteristics  of  Arizona's  climate  and  population  the  ratio  of  nurses 
may  well  vary  considerably  from  the  target  350  per  100,000  population* 

Iilcensed  Practical  Murset  The  ec^loyment  estimates  for  licensed  practical 
nurses  reflect  an  Increasing  ratio  of  L*F*N* 's  per  100,000  population*  The 
ratio  In  1970  will  Increase  from  the  present  level  of  107  to  113  per  100,000 
I population;  In  1975  the  ratio  should  be  119  licensed  practical  nurses  per 

' 100,000  population*  The  Increase  In  ratio  of  licensed  practical  nurses 

reflects  the  growing  utilization  of  this  level  of  occupation  In  health 
services  care  and  continues  the  trend  tcn*ard  utilization  of  sub*professlonal 
personnel  In  the  field* 

lledlcal  Record  Librarians  The  estimated  number  of  medical  record  librarians 
was  based  on  a ratio  of  current  employment  In  the  occupation  to  the  existing 
number  of  hospital  beds*  This  ratio  was  projected  through  the  future  for 
the  increased  number  of  beds  and  Increased  hospital  utilization*  A slightly 
Increasing  proportion  of  medical  record  librarians  per  1,000  hospital  beds 
was  utilized  In  the  estimates* 
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EMPLOYMENT  LEVELS  BY  OCCUPATION 


1965 


Occupations 


R.K. 

L.P.N. 

Nurse  Aide 
Medical  Assistant 
Surgical  Technician 

Medical  Record  Librarian 
Medical  Record  Technician 
Medical  Record  Secretary 
Office  Nurse  (Mot  Registered) 
Medical  Secretary 

Medical  Technologist 
Laboratory  Assistant 
X-Ray  Technologist 
Inhalation  Therapist 
Physical  Therapist 

Physical  Therapy  Assistant 
Occupational  Therapist 
Occupational  Therapy  Asst* 
Medical  Social  Morker 
Dental  Hygienist 

Dental  Assistant 
Dental  Technician 
Dietician 


5556 

1578 

3309 

257 

116 


105 

195 

205 

400 

1050 


^nploynent  projections 
Total  Based  on  Population  Growth 

Current  1970  1975 

Meed  High  Low  Hleh  I Low 


5870  7200  6900  8400  7850 
1719  2250  2150  2750  2550 
3444  4200  4000  4850  4550 
258  320  300  375  350 
130  190  180  250  235 


100 

185 

195 

385 

1000 


125 

235 

250 

510 

1200 


120 

225 

230 

475 

1125 


1020 

80 

90 
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lledlcal  Record  Technician!  The  estimate  £or  medical  record  technicians  Is 
based  on  tiie  growth  in  tlie  medical  record  activities.  The  Increase  In 
hospital  Insurance » In  the  In^ortance  o£  diagnostic  and  clinical  records » 
and  In  the  con^lexlty  o£  hospital  records  calls  for  a continued  Increase 
In  the  field.  The  rate  of  growth  In  medical  record  technicians  Is  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  medical  record  librarians  and  represents  an  Increase 
of  the  ratio  between  technicians  and  librarians  In  the  future.  This  Is  a 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  as  medical  record  centers  Increase  In  slee  the 
relative  use  of  technicians  will  Increase, 

lledlcal  Technologlstt  Estimated  employment  levels  for  medical  technologists 
show  a continued  Increase  In  the  utilisation  of  laboratory  personnel. 
Currently  there  are  approximately  30  medical  technologists  per  100,000  popu- 
latlon.  In  1970  the  estimated  ratio  will  be  40  per  100,000  population  while 
In  1975  It  Is  estimated  that  the  ratio  will  have  Increased  to  43  per  100,000 
persons.  This  Increasing  ratio  Is  In  part  a reflection  of  the  Increasing 
conpleiclty  of  laboratory  wort:,  the  Increasing  utilisation  of  laboratory 
diagnostic  techniques,  and  the  Increasing  emphasis  on  well-quallfled  labora- 
tory personnel, 

laboratory  Assistant!  Estimates  £or  the  occupation  of  laboratory  assistant' 
(primarily  certified  laboratory  assistants)  are  based  on  the  ratio  of  labora- 
tory assistants  to  medical  technologists.  In  the  future  estimates,  slightly 
Increasing  ratios  of  assistants  to  technologists  Is  foreseen.  The  forecast 
level  of  employment  for  laboratory  assistants  reflects  an  Increase  In 
the  relative  site  of  laboratories  allowing  for  a higher  utilisation  of 
assistants.  The  fact  that  the  ratio  of  assistants  to  technologists  has  not 
Increased  more  than  Is  forecast  Is  a reflection  of  the  anticipated  Increase 
In  complexity  of  laboratory  procedures  and  tests  which  will  require  the 
utilisation  of  the  more  hlghly-skllled,  trained  and  experienced  medical 
technologists# 

}T-Ray  Technologist:  Anticipated  employment  levels  of  X-ray  technologists 
are  based  on  a continuance  of  the  ratio  of  technologists  to  the  general 
population  as  represented  by  the  gain  In  the  ratio  from  1960  through  1965. 

In  1965  there  were  approximately  27  X-ray  technologists  per  100,000  popu- 
lation, By  1970  the  ratlo  will  Increase  to  slightly  over  30  per  100,000 
while  In  1975  the  ratio  will  be  In  excess  of  33  per  100,000,  Again,  this 
Is  an  Increase  In  utilisation  of  health  service  personnel  based  on  the 
growth  In  demand  for  medical  attention  and  care  and  the  Increased  utilisa- 
tion of  X-ray  diagnostic  facilities  and  X-ray  treatments. 

Inhalation  Therapists  At  the  present  time  all  Inhalation  therapists  employed 
In  Arlsona  are  found  In  hospitals.  It  Is  probable  that  the  utilisation  of 
this  occupation  will  tend  to  Increase  In  the  future  as  new  techniques  for, 
and  ustrs  of,  inhalation  therapy  are  developed.  The  estimates  In  this  report 
reflect  Increases  In  the  else  of  the  general  population  and  a continued 
Increase  In  the  ratio  of  employment  In  this  occupation  to  the  general 
population.  As  this  Is  a relatively  new  occupation.  It  Is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  with  precision  at  realistic  future  estimates. 
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Physical  Theraoistt  Estimates  of  the  incteasing  future  use  of  physical 
therapists  are  based  on  an  increase  in  the  ratio  to  population*  In  1965 
fewer  than  10  physical  therapists  were  ec^loyed  per  100,000  population* 

In  1970  the  ratio  is  anticipated  to  increase  to  slightly  over  11  while 
in  1975  the  ratio  will  increase  at  a slightly  greater  rate  to  nearly  13*6 
per  100,000  population* 

Occupational  Theraoisti  The  estimates  for  the  future  levels  of  employment 
in  this  occupation  are  derived  from  a basic  ratio  per  100,000  population 
concept*  In  1970  the  ratio  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  in  excess  of  four 
per  100,000  while  in  1975  the  ratio  will  increase  to  nearly  five  per 
100,000*  In  1965  the  ratio  was  less  than  three  per  100,000  population* 

As  this  is  a relatively  new  occupation,  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  more 
rapid  than  would  be  the  case  with  some  other  occupations* 

Dental  Hygienist;  Estimates  for  the  dental  hygienists  are  based  on  a study 
of  the  legal  records  of  this  licensable  occupation  and  a change  in  the  trend 
of  the  ratio  per  100,000  population*  In  1965  ^proximately  6*3  dental 
hygienists  were  employed  per  100,000  persons  in  Arizona*  In  1970  the  ratio 
should  increase  to  7*0  per  100,000  population  V7hile  in  1975  the  ratio  will 
have  continued  to  increase  at  a faster  rate  and  reach  approximately  8*7 
per  100,000*  Members  of  the  dental  profession  recommend  that  there  be  one 
dental  hygienst  for  each  three  dentists*  At  the  present  time,  the  ratio 
in  the  State  of  Arizona  is  slightly  less  than  this  target  level* 

Ihtrse  Aide?  The  estimated  employmert  in  this  occupation  is  based  primarly 
upon  a projection  of  the  existing  pattern  of  distribution  of  health  service 
personnel  within  the  State  of  Arizona,  coupled  with  the  projections  of 
hospital  and  nursing  home  beds  for  the  future*  As  of  1965  nearly  90  per* 
cent  of  the  nurse  aides  were  employed  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes*  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  a similar  percentage  of  nurse  aides  will  be  employed 
in  the  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  in  1970  and  1975  and  that  their  rela*> 
tive  proportion  to  total  health  services  occupational  employment  will  not 
differ  markedly  from  the  current  pattern* 

Surgical  Technician?  Nearly  90  percent  of  all  surgical  technicians  in 
Arizona  are  eo^loyed  in  hospitals*  Based  on  the  current  employment  patterns 
and  the  projected  numiber  of  hospital  beds  for  the  years  1970  and  1975, 
a minimal  projection  can  be  derived  for  surgical  technician  employment* 
However,  because  of  changing  practices  in  hospitals,  and  the  increased 
dependence  on  specialized  technician  workers  in  surgical  procedures, 
it  is  assumed  that  this  will  be  an  occupation  of  increasing  prevalence* 

In  1965  there  were  1*S  surgical  technicians  per  100  beds*  By  1970  it  is 
estimated  that  the  ratio  will  increase  to  2*3  per  100  beds  and  in  1975 
the  estimate  is  based  on  a ratio  of  2*6  surgical  technicians  per  100  hos* 
pital  beds* 

Ifedical  Record  Secretary!  This  is  again  an  emerging  occupation,  extremely 
difficult  to  project  in  terms  of  actual  numbers  needed*  Part  of  the  great 
difficulty  is  in  the  definition  of  the  content  of  the  occupation  itself*  The 
estimates  of  future  numbers  to  be  employed  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
employment  of  medical  record  librarians  and  medical  record  technicians*  The 
ratio  of  utixization  of  medical  record  secretary  to  these  occupations  has 
been  increased  slightly  for  the  future  to  reflect  the  increase  in  size  of 
medical  record  centers  that  is  anticipated  to  occur* 
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other  Occupations}  Estliaates  o£  the  numbers  to  be  employed  In  other  health 
service  occupations  are  Included  In  Table  3«  These  are  based  primarily 
upon  the  existing  relative  distribution  of  employment  within  the  health 
service  occupations*  In  two  caseSi  phyt;lcal  therapy  assistant  and  occupa- 
tional therapy  asslstanti  no  projections  have  been  made*  Because  of  the 
relative  scarcity  of  these  worI'*ers  In  the  employment  pattern  of  1965 » It 
was  felt  that  the  data  was  Inadequate  for  purposes  of  future  estimates* 


ADJUSHIEHTS  TO  PROJECTED  KIPLOYIlEtrr  LEVELS 


The  foregoing  ratios  and  target  enployment  estimating  procedures  have 
been  based  upon  normal  population  growth  and  normal  growth  In  medical 
facilities  needs  In  the  State  of  Arizona*  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
these  In  no  way  reflect  the  total  anticipated  employment  levels  In  these 
health  service  occupations*  Because  of  the  recent  enactment  of  amendments 

to  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  senior  citizens  of  Arizona  are  now  In  a 
position  to  receive  Increasingly  adequate  medical  attention*  A careful 

evaluation  of  the  effects  of  iledlcare  must  be  Included  In  aoy  appraisal 
of  the  future  employment  levels*  The  next  part  of  this  report  will  deal 
iH.th  the  anticipate'^  and  reported  effects  of  Iledlcare* 
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EFFECTS  OF  ^lEDlCAKE 

The  1965  Social  Security  amendments  established  a broad  program  o£  health 
Insurance  Uncnm  popularly  as  '*Ijedlcare'’  for  people  age  65  or  older* 

Essentially,  there  are  b?o  main  types  of  benefits  offered  under  this  pro* 
gram*  Kedlcare  "A"  consists  of  hospital  Insurance  to  help  pay  bills  of 
persons  who  are  hospitalised*  One  title  under  Ifedlcare  ’A"  calls  for 
nursing  home  care,  but  this  title  will  not  be  Implemented  until  January  1, 

1967*  The  second  part  of  Itedlcare,  the  so  called  Medicare  "B",  consists 
of  supplemental  health  Insurance  benefits  to  assist  In  the  payment  of 
bills  for  doctors'  services  and  for  a number  of  other  medical  Items  and 
services  not  covered  under  the  hospital  Insurance  program*  ^fedlcare  "B" 

Is  a voluntary  program;  however,  an  estimated  90  percent  of  the  persons 

eligible  had  by  the  tl^  of  the  Initial  deadline  signed  up  for  voluntary  | 

coverage* 

IJedlcare  "A"  benefits  Include  ln*patlent  hospital  care,  nursing  home  care 

(to  be  Iti^lemented  January  1,  1967)  post*hospltal  home  care,  out*>patlent 

hospital  diagnostic  studies  and  ln*patlent  psychiatric  care*  The  principle 

aspects  of  the  Medicare  "B*^  coverage  Include  physicians^  and  surgeons*  services, 

home  health  visits,  out«*patlent  diagnostic  and  treatment  services  and 

psychiatric  care  in  clinics  and  physicians*  offices*  Obviously,  the  exact  I 

details  of  coverage  cannot  be  completely  presented  in  a brief  snythesls 

such  as  the  few  previous  sentences* 

I 

I 

The  actual  effects  of  such  a major  program  of  health  services  must  be 

talcen  into  account  In  considering  the  overall  health  service  manpower  needs 

of  Arizona*  Each  of  the  various  titles  and  coverage  aspects  of  Medicare 

has  relationship  to  the  overall  personnel  needs  of  the  State*  It  should  | 

be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  impact  of  Medicare  on  the  total  health 

service  personnel  needs  of  Arizona  Is  relatively  minor*  The  first  month's 

e:q)erlence  under  Medicare  indicated  that  hospital  bed  occupancy  In  the 

State  increased  only  about  five  percent  over  a comparable  earlier  period* 

As  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  following  pages,  bed  capacity  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  implementation  of  Medicare  to  adequately  house  the  estl* 
mated  number  of  patients* 

The  increased  number  of  personnel  needed  immediately  and  ten  years  In  the 
future  due  to  the  isplementatlon  of  Medicare  varies  from  occupation  to 
occupation*  For  registered  nurses,  for  Instance,  the  highest  estimate 
for  ten  years  in  the  future  calls  for  but  a two  percent  increase  In  the 
number  of  registered  nurses^requ:^red  due  to  the  In^lementatlon  of  Medicare* 

Even  though  the  magnitude  of  the  personnel  demands  Imposed  by  the  implemen* 
tatlon  of  Itedlcare  Is  relatively  minor.  It  Is  essential  that  they  be  investl* 
gated  carefully  in  this  appraisal  of  health  service  personnel  needs  for 
Arizona*  All  available  information  from  Federal  and  State  sources  throughout 
the  United  States  has  been  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  these  estimates* 

The  future  population  estimates  are  consistent  with  those  that  have  been 
used  In  the  remainder  of  this  report*  Estimating  factors  by  type  of  coverage 
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within  the  various  Medicare  titles  have  come  primarily  from  studies  con» 
ducted  In  California^  St*  Louls»  the  Arizona  State  Department  of  Health* 
the  State  of  Georgia*  and  from  the  Medical  Care  Chart  Book  published  by 
the  University  of  Michigan*  Staffing  requirements  with  regard  to  patients  have 
cone  primarily  from  the  St*  Louis  study*  the  California  study  and  the 
Michigan  Chart  Bool;* 


SOURCES  OF  DATA  FOR  ESTIIIATIKG  EFFECTS  OF  MEDICARE 


Actual  ratios  and  estimating  procedures  for  the  computation  of  the  effects 
of  the  various  types  of  Medicare  coverage  were  based  primarily  on  the  study 
performed  In  St*  Louis*  Missouri*  These  ratios*  percentages  and  distri- 
butions to  a great  extent  are  comparable  to  those  developed  from  the 
California  Geriatric  Multlphaslc  Screening. In  the  Oalcland  Community  Health 


Itaorovement  Plan*  1962  Through  1965*  published  by  the  State  Department  of 
Fubllc  Health*  Berkeley*  California*  June*  1965*  Similar  data  was  also 
obtained  from  the  publication*  Problems  of  Aged  and  Aelng,  U*S*  Senate*  • 
March*  1961*  Some  data  on  visits  and  exposure  rates  came  from  the  Annual 
Report  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia*  the  Georgia  Commission  on  Aging*  1963-64* 
These  data  from  other  states  were  obtained  from  the  original  documents  or 
from  the  Arizona  State  Department  of  Health*  Additional  ratios  and  esti- 
mates on  exposure  factors  were  from  the  Itedlcal  Care  Chart  Book  published 
by  the  University  of  lllchlgan*  School  of  Public  Health* 

The  estimates  of  bed  needs  and  personnel  needs  reported  In  Table  4 do  not 
fully  reflect  the  Immediate  bulges  or  jam-ups  caused  (1)  by  the  July  1*  1966 
Increase  of  temporarily  postponed  medical  care  and  (2)  by  the  January  1* 

1967  Increase  In  hospital  and  nursing  home  care  by  the  i^lementatlon  of 
the  nursing  home  title*  The  nursing  home  title  of  Medicare  calls  for  a 
discharge  from  a general  hospital  prior  to  nursing  home  care;  therefore* 
there  m^  well  be  a jam-up  In  the  regular  hospitals  before  recipients  get 
Into  the  nursing  homes* 

In  order  to  carefully  appraise  the  total  effects  of  Medicare  on  health 
service  personnel  needs*  each  of  the  Important  titles  of  Medicare  "A" 
and  of  Medicare  "B*'  will  be  examined  In  turn*  The  exposure  rate  of  patients* 
the  patient  load*  the  bed  requirement  for  hospitals  and  the  personnel 
required  to  service  the  Increased  patient  load  will  be  presented*  Again* 
the  rationale  Is  that  people  require  hospital  facilities  which  In  turn 
calls  for  a requirement  of  health  service  personnel*  Health  service  per- 
sonnel In  addition  are  required  to  eerve  the  people  as  well  as  health 
facilities*  Thus*  by  working  from  an  exposure  rate  to  estimates  of  bed 
requirements*  one  can  derive  personnel  requirements  for  In-hospltal  care* 
Sli^larly*  by  working  from  exposure  rates*  one  can  derive  personnel  require- 
ments to  service  the  population  In  non-hospital  circumstances* 


ESTEIATED  EFFECTS  OF  MEDICARE  »A» 

In-patient  Hospital  Carer  Prior  to  the  implementation  of  Itedlcare  (July  1* 
1966)*  It  was  estimated  that  14  percent  of  the  population  over  age  65  were 
hospitalized  In  a given  year  with  an  average  hospital  stay  of  22  days* 
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Subsequent  to  Medicare,  the  sources  cited  previously  for  estimating  the 
effects  Indicated  that  1C  percent  of  the  over  age  65  population  would  be 
hospitalized*  The  average  stay  would  decrease  to  2C  days  per  patient 
since  the  Medicare  increase  will  include  relatively  fewer  serious  ill* 
nesses*  Bed  requirements  have  been  estimated  at  CO  percent  occupancy* 
Additional  personnel  requirements  to  service  these  patients  are  estimated 
at  240  health  service  personnel  In  total  per  100  beds*  Of  these,  30 
percent  are  estimated  to  be  registered  nurses* 

Mursing  Home  Care;  Nine  percent  of  the  patients  discharged  from  hospitals 
(equivalent  for  these  estimates  to  the  number  of  persons  hospitalized— *18 
percent  of  the  over  age  65  population)  will  receive  nursing  home  care  under 
this  title  of  Medicare  when  it  is  lmi>lemented  January  1,  1967*  The  sources 
utilized  In  this  study  estimate  that  the  average  stay  In  nursing  homes  for 
these  patients  will  be  the  maiclmum—lOC  days  per  patient.  Nursing  home  bed 
needs  are  based  on  an  estimated  90  percent  occupancy,  while  additional 
personnel  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  52  persons  In  total  per  100  patients* 
Of  these  52  health  service  persons,  45  are  registered  nurses,  licensed 
practical  nurses  and  nurse  aides*  The  remainder  Include  clerical  personnel, 
administrative  personnel,  etc* 

Post^hospltal  Home  Cares  Five  percent  of  the  patients  discharged  from 
general  hospitals  will  be  eligible  for  this  coverage* (For  purposes  of  these 
estimates,  this  is  equivalent  to  five  percent  of  the  admissions  to  hospl* 
tals-»10  percent  of  the  population  over  65*)  It  Is  estimated  that  the  maxl« 
mum  cc^rerage  under  Medicare  will  in  fact  be  the  average  per  patient  load 
for  this  coverage*  This  would  consist  of  100  visits  per  patient*  The 
average  health  services  woricer  could  make  six  visits  per  day,  five  days  a 
weelc,  50  weelcs  per  year  which  would  total  1500  visits  per  man  year*  Thus, 
the  personnel  requirements  can  be  estimated  using  the  basic  assunptlon 
that  25  percent  will  be  registered  nurses,  50  percent  will  be  licensed 
practical  nurses,  and  25  percent  will  ^e  therapy  specialists  including 
physical,  occupational  and  speech  therapists* 

Other  Medicare  *'A"  Coverage;  Personnel  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  other 
coverage  under  Medicare  “A"  cannot  be  estimated  as  there  are  no  experiences 
or  data  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  forecasting* 


ESTIi^ATED  EFFECTS  OF  MEDICARE 


Physicians*  Sarvlcesi  It  was  estimated  at  the  time  of  the  implementation  of 
Il&dlcare  (and  later  validated  by  surveys  throughout  the  nation)  that  approxl* 
mately  90  percent  of  the  population  over  age  65  would  elect  the  voluntary 
Medicare  ”B"  coverage*  The  sources  for  estimating  the  effects  of  Medicare 
indicate  that  73  percent  of  these  will  use  physicians*  services  at  least 
once  each  year*  They  will  average  nine  visits  each  year  as  opposed  to  seven 
visits  a year  currently  by  persons  In  this  age  group*  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  actual  number  of  patients  consulting  physicians  will  not 
Increase  due  to  the  rather  wide  prevalence  of  private  health  Insurance 
plans  and  other  sources  of  medical  and  physicians*  services  that  were 
available  before  Medicare*  Therefore,  the  increase  is  based  on  the  Increased 
number  of  visits*  The  Increase  In  personnel  is  derived  from  an  estimated 
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increase  In  the  physicians  required  based  on  the  ability  of  an  Individual 
physician  to  handle  7^500  patient  contacts  (visits)  per  year.  Auxiliary 
health  service  personnel  needs  are  based  on  the  employment  patterns  existing 
In  late  1965  as  derived  from  the  AHSEA  survey. 


DERIVATIOH  OF  PSRSOMHEL  REQ0IREIIECTS 

The  estimates  of  the  effects  of  the  Implementation  of  Hedlcare  are  shown  In 
Tables  4 and  5.  Table  4 presents  Increases  In  terms  of  number  of  persons 
receiving  service^  number  of  hospital  or  nursing  home  beds  required^  and 
number  of  additional  personnel  required.  Table  5 presents^  for  the  selected 
health  service  occupations  under  study  In  this  report^  the  additional  per* 
sonnel  required  due  to  all  aspects  of  Iledlcare  for  the  final  half  of  the 
year  1966,  for  1970  and  for  1975. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  estimates  of  the  effects  of  Medicare  refer 
only  to  those  facilities  requirements  and  personnel  demands  above  and  beyond 
those  caused  by  the  normal  population  growth.  The  effects  of  normal  popu- 
lation growth  (see  Tables  2 and  3 In  preceding  sections)  have  been  computed 
utilizing  standard  United  States  Public  Health  Service  formulas.  These, 
hov^ever,  do  not  tahe  Into  account  the  effects  of  the  Increased  utilization 
of  facilities  by  persons  over  age  65  due  to  the  implementation  of  Hedlcare. 
Therefore,  the  data  on  beds  and  personnel  needs  caused  by  ttedlcare  are 
supplemental  to,  and  above  and  beyond^the  data  reflected  In  Tables  2 and  3. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  the  beds  required  by  Medicare  may  very 
well  exist  In  the  other  estimates  due  to  the  reduced  utilization  factors, 
etc.  that  were  used  In  the  computation.  The  Iti^ortant  point  to  remember 
Is  that  Medicare  can  be  Identified  as  an  additional  need  above  and  beyond 
that  which  currently  exists  or  which  will  result  from  normal  growth  patterns. 


ACTUAL  EFFECTS  OF  MEDICARE.  1966 


\^eti  Medicare  came  Into  effect  on  July  1,  1966,  the  results  were  extremely 
difficult  to  assess.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  a survey  of  hospitals 
conducted  by  the  Arizona  Republic  Indicated  that  bed  occupancy  In  Arizona 
had  Increased  only  about  five  percent.* 

Based  on  calculated  health  service  needs,  the  In-patlent  hospital  care  of 
Medicare  "A"  would  require  255  additional  general  hospital  beds  In  the 
State  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  The  average  dally  census 
of  Medicare  patients  was  estimated  at  203  patients,  calling  for  a total  of 
37,400  patient  days  during  the  last  half  of  1966.  This  would  require, 
under  normal  circumstances,  a total  Increase  In  hospital  personnel  of  about 
612,  of  x^om  184  should  be  registered  nurses,  lost-hospital  home  nursing 
care  would  call  for  60,000  visits  during  the  last  half  of  1966.  These 
would  require  an  estimated  80  addltloi'i?!  personnel.  Hlth  a ratio  of  25  per- 
cent R.K.  *s,  50  percent  L.F.N. 's,  and  25  percent  therapists  of  various 
types,  the  division  of  these  personnel  would  be  20  R.H. 40  L.F.H. ’s,  and 
20  therapists.  (The  Arizona  Visiting  Kurses*  Association  estimated  that, 
at  least  Initially,  they  would  utilize  50  percent  R.K. *s,  25  percent  L.F.K. *s. 


♦Arizona  Republic.  July  31,  1966,  Section  B,  page  1. 
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TABLE  4 


BERSOfINEL  NEEDS  DUE  TO  I^EDICARE  - NUMBER  REQUIRED  IN  ADDITION  TO 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  BOFUUTION  GROtmi  ALONE 

ARIZONA 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


mesm 

1 1970 

1 1975 

Medicare  Benefits 

Low 

\mms^ 

Low 

In«T>atlent 

Bersotts  Hospitalised 

13,000 

26,100 

25,400 

31,700 

30,000 

Increase  In  Batlent  Days 

37,400  1 

75,400 

i 

73,300 

91,500 

86,800 

Average  Dally  Census 

203 

207 

200 

250 

235 

Beds 

255 

260 

250 

315 

300 

Total  Additional  Bersonn^ 

612 

625 

600 

760 

720 

R.H.*s 

1Q4 

190 

180 

230 

220 

Nurslne  Home 

Cases 



2,350 

2,290 

2,850 

2,700 

Increase  In  Batlent  Days 

141,000 

135,000 

135,000 

191,000 

Average  Dally  Census 

f 

390 

370 

525 

485 

Beds 

i 

1 

! 

430 

410 

580 

540 

Total  Additional  Bersonnd. 

rnemmemmm 

200 

190 

275 

250 

R.N.*s,  L,B,N.*c.,  Aides 

85 

80 

115 

105 

Home  Care 

1 

Cases 

750 

1,300 

1,270 

1,580 

1,500 

Visits 

60,000 

1 130,000 

127,000 

158,000 

150,000 

Total  Additional  Bersonnel 

80 

' 86 

84 

105 

100 

25%  R,N, 

20 

22 

21 

26 

25 

50%  L,B«N, 

40 

42 

42 

53 

50 

25%  Therapists 

20 

22 

21 

26 

25 

**B'*  Bhvslclans^  Seirvlces 
Batlent 3 

Additional  Batlent  Vlslsts 
Additional  Bhyslclans 

81,000 

81,000 

22 

! 97,900 

; 195,800 
1 ' 

1 

26 

95,200 

190,400 

25 

118,800 

237,600 

32 

112,700 

225,400 

30 

i 

j 


1 

i 


8 


t 

1 
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Table  5 

ADDITlOm  PERSONNEL  REQUIRED  IN 
ARIZOlUl  DUE  TO  '^MEDICARE'* 


Occupations 


R.W. 

L.P.N. 

Nurse  Aide 
Kedical  Assistant 
Surgical  Technician 

Medical  Record  Librarian 
Medical  Record  Technician 
Medical  Record  Secretary 
Office  Nurse  (Not  Registered) 
Medical  Secretary 

Medical  Technologist 
Laboratory  Assistant 
X*Ray  Technologist 
Inhalation  Therapist 
Physical  Therapist 

Physical  Therapy  Assistant 
Occupational  Therapist 
Occupational  Therapy  Asst* 
Medical  Social  Worker 
Dental  Hygienist 

Dental  Assistant 
Dental  Technician 
Dietician 


1966 

1970 

_ Low 

201 

234 

224 

96 

110 

105 

130 

194 

183 

3 

3 

3 

6 

7 

6 

3 

3 

3 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

* 

m 

6 

6 

1 

15 

15 

15 

9 

9 

8 

12 

13 

12 

2 

2 

2 

1975 
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and  25  percent  therapists.  These  estimates  would  then  be  changed  to 
call  for  40  R.K»*s,  20  I.P.N. *s  and  20  therapists  to  handle  the  additional 
visits*)  Physicians*  services  under  I4edlcare  coverage  at  an  average 
load  of  7,500  visits  per  year  would  call  for  22  additional  physicians  to 
handle  the  01,000  estimated  additional  visits  during  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year. 

Xn  1965  there  were  available  In  the  State  of  Arizona  7,350  hospital  beds. 
The  average  dally  census  of  5,31C  patients  represented  72  percent  occu* 
pancy*  There  were  available  approximately  2,000  unoccupied  beds  In 
Arizona  each  day.  The  average  dally  census  could  be  Increased  from  the 
reported  5,318  In  1965  to  5,004  before  attaining  an  00  percent  occupancy 
of  the  esslstlng  beds.  Stated  another  way,  566  additional  patients  could 
be  accommodated  each  day  before  hitting  the  80  percent  occupancy  rate. 

The  estimated  effects  of  rledlcare  during  the  last  half  of  1966  call  for 
an  Increase  In  the  average  dally  census  of  only  203.  Thus,  there  were 
more  than  enough  additional  general  hospital  beds  available  to  accommo* 
date  the  Itedlcare  patients.  This  Is  borne  out  by  the  newspaper  report 
that  hospital  bed  occupancy  Increased  only  about  five  percent  during  the 
first  month  following  Itedlcare* 

Unfortunately,  the  question  of  staffing  cannot  as  readily  be  answered. 

Xt  Is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  additional  personnel  above 
and  beyond  those  employed  prior  to  X’ledlcare  would  In  actuality  be  needed 
to  service  the  patients  coming  to  the  hospitals  under  Medicare*  Xf 
additional  personnel  must  be  hired,  some  200  to  217  additional  K.K**s 
would  be  required*  From  96  to  113  additional  L,P«M*'s  would  be  needed 
and  20  additional  therapists  of  various  types  would  be  required*  (The 
differing  figures  for  I*P*M#*s  and  K»K*'s  are  dependent  upon  the  ratios 
of  utilization  In  the  home  visitation  program  as  mentioned  above*) 


PERSOMEL  REQUXREtlEKTS*  1970 

High  Population  Estimates < Using  the  maximum  population  estimates  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  additional  Impact  of  IXedlcare  In  1970  would 
Involve  26,100  patients.  An  average  dally  census  of  207  patients  would 
result  In  75,400  patient  days  requiring  260  beds  and  625  personnel  in 
che  hospitals*  Of  these,  190  would  be  registered  nurses* 

tXurslng  home  care  would  service  2,350  patients  with  an  average  dally  j 

census  of  390  patients.  This  would  result  In  141,000  patient  days  1 

requiring  430  beds  and  200  total  additional  persons  of  whom  85  would  be  I 

registered  nurses,  L*P«H**s  and  nurse  aides.  Post»hospltal  home  care  | 

would  service  1,300  patients*  At  an  average  visitation  of  100  visits  1 

per  patient,  there  would  be  130,000  visits*  This  W' uld  require  a total 
of  86  additional  personnel*  Using  the  257*  registered  nurses,  507*  I*P*K* 
estimates  this  would  be  22  R.K. *s,  42  L*P«K«*s,  and  22  therapists* 

Doctors*  visits  under  Itedlcare  coverage  would  service  97,000  persons 
for  approximately  195,750  visits  requiring  26  additional  physicians. 

Low  Population  Estimates  t Based  on  the  low  population  estimates  of  the 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  ln*»patlent  hospital  care  would  be  received  by  ; 

25,400  persons  over  65*  Patient  days  would  total  73,000  with  an  average 

■i 
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dally  census  of  200*  This  would  require  250  beds  and  600  additional  per* 
sonnel  of  whom  100  would  be  registered  nurses*  llurslng  home  care  would 
be  received  by  2,200  persons*  An  average  dally  census  of  370  patients 
voxilA  result  In  135,000  patient  days  and  would  require  410  beds*  One 
hundred  ninety  medical  and  allied  health  service  workers  would  be  required 
of  whom  00  would  be  registered  nurses,  licensed  practical  nurses  and 
nurse  aides,  Fost"hospltal  home  care  would  be  received  by  1,270 
patients  for  127,000  visits  requiring  84  additional  personnel.  Using 
the  25  percent  R,N,  estimates,  there  would  be  21  registered  nurses,  42 
Ii*F,N*'s  and  21  therapists*  Physician^  services  would  be  received  by 
95,200  persons,  totaling  190,350  additional  visits,  requiring  25  addi- 
tional physicians. 


PERSOUim  EEQUim-iEHTS,  1975 

High  Population  Estimates 8 The  high  population  estimate  for  1>75  Includes 

176.000  persons  over  age  65*  In-patient  hospital  care  would  be  received 
by  31,700  patients  resulting  In  91,500  patient  dsys  with  an  average 
dally  census  of  250  patients  requiring  315  beds*  This  occupancy  rate 
would  call  for  760  additional  personnel  (above  and  beyond  those  who  would 
probably  be  required  In  the  absence  of  Medicare)  of  whcm  230  should  be 
registered  nurses*  Kurslng  home  care  would  be  received  by  2,850  patients 
for  a total  of  191,000  patient  df.ys,  an  average  dally  census  of  525* 

This  would  require  500  beds  and  275  additional  persons  In  nursing  homes* 

Of  these  155  should  be  registered  nurses,  licensed  practical  nurses 

and  nurse  aides*  Post-hospital  home  care  would  be  received  by  1,580 
patients  resulting  In  158,000  visits  and  requiring  105  additional  per- 
sonnel, These  additional  personnel,  based  on  a 25  percent  registered 
nurse  estimate,  would  be  distributed  between  26  registered  nurses,  53 
licensed  practical  nurses  and  26  therapists  of  various  types*  Medicare 
coverage  physicians*  service,  would  be  utilized  by  118,800  persons 
for  a total  of  237,600  ac^ltlonal  visits*  This  would  require  32  addi- 
tional physicians. 

Low  Population  Estimates^  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  lowest  population  esti- 
mates for  1975  call  for  167,000  persons  over  age  65  In  Arizona*  Of 
these  approximately  30,000  would  be  hospitalized  for  a patient  day  total 
of  86,000  and  an  average  dally  census  of  about  235*  This  would  call  for 
approximately  300  additional  hospital  beds  requiring  720  personnel  of 
whom  220  should  be  registered  nurses.  Nursing  home  care  would  be  received 
by  about  2,700  persons  for  a total  of  176,500  patient  days*  The  average 
dally  census  would  be  slightly  under  435*  This  would  call  for  approximately 
540  beds  and  250  persons  In  nursing  homes  staffing*  Of  these,  105  would 
consist  of  registered  nurses,  licensed  practical  nurses  and  nurse  aides* 

Home  nursing  care  would  be  received  by  1,500  patients  for  a total  of 

150.000  visits*  This  would  require  100  persons  and,  based  on  25  percent 
registered  nurses,  there  would  be  25  R,N,'s,  50  L,P,N, *s  and  25  thera- 
pists of  various  types  required  for  this  service.  The  additional  physi- 
cians^ services  coverage  under  Medicare  **B"  would  result  In  225,450  visits 
by  approximately  112,700  persons.  This  would  call  for  about  30  additional 
physicians* 
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IV 


HIOJECTED  FUTURE  mBWmm  LEVELS 

Section  I has  developed  projections  of  the  medical  facilities  needed  In 
Arlsona  for  the  years  1970  and  1975*  These  projections  were  based  upon 
population  estimates  derived  by  the  United  States  Department,  Bureau  of 
the  Census* 

Section  II  has  translated  the  facilities  needs  Into  projections  of  the 
health  service  personnel  required  to  meet  the  normal  population  growth* 
These  projections  have  been  based  upon  past  patterns  of  employment, 
reconnended  employment  target  levels,  ratios  of  employment  suggested  by 
members  of  the  professional  associations  themselves  and  other  Informed 
judgements* 

Section  III  has  presented  a review  of  the  anticipated  effects  of  the  1965 
Social  Security  amendments,  commonly  Icnown  as  "l>ledlcare*'*  While  of 
relatively  minor  magnitude  so  much  public  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
the  question  that  a careful  analysis  of  these  effects  has  been  Included* 
For  l^e  forecast  years  of  1970  and  1975  the  Increased  personnel  require* 
ments  attributable  to  Medicare  are  In  the  range  of  less  than  five  per* 
cent  of  the  total  estimated  employment  levels* 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  summarize  the  preceding  pages*  Table  6 
presents  the  projected  employment  levels  of  health  service  personnel  in 
selected  occupations  as  of  1970  a**d  1975*  TWo  projections  are  presented 
for  each  target  year,  depending  upon  the  population  estimates  utilized 
In  deriving  the  employment  level  projections*  The  high  series  of  estl* 
mates  are  based  on  a 1970  population  of  1,976,000  and  a 1975  population 
of  2,300,000  In  the  State  of  Arizona*  The  low  series  of  estimates  are 
based  on  a 1970  population  estimate  of  1,098,000  and  a 1975  estimate  of 
2,154,000*  In  Table  6 the  full  requirements  to  meet  the  normal  popula* 
tlon  growth  and  the  effects  of  Iledlcare  have  been  presented* 

Table  6 is  the  best  possible  estimate  of  the  total  demand  for  health 
service  personnel  as  of  1970  and  1975*  It  Is  a realistic  presentation 
of  how  many  persons  will  be  required  and  of  how  many  persons  employers 
will  wish  to  employ  in  a selected  group  of  health  ser^ce  occupations* 
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Occupations 


!<,  R.N. 

2.  L.P.N. 

3*  llurse  Aide 
4*  Medical  Assistant 
5*  Surgical  Technician 

6*  Medical  Record  Librarian 
7*  Medical  Record  Technician 
8«  Medical  REcord  Secretary 
9*  Office  Nurse  (Not  Registered) 
10*  Medical  Secretary 

11*  Medical  Technologist 
12*  Laboratory  Assistant 
13*  X**Ray  Technologist 
14*  Inhalation  Therapist 
15*  Physical  Therapist 

16«  Occupational  Therapist 
17*  Medical  Social  Worker 
18*  Dental  Hygienist 
19.  Dental  Assistant 
20*  Dental  Technician 

21*  Dietician 
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tyUEMT  OF 
PERSONNEL 


Future  Employment  Required 
Including  "Medicare" 

1970 

1975 

mmm 

Low 

BD» 

Low 

7430 

7125 

8675 

8110 

2360 

2255 

2885 

2680 

4390 

4185 

5095 

4780 

320 

305 

380 

355 

195 

185 

260 

245 

110 

105 

130 

125 

200 

190 

245 

235 

210 

200 

260 

240 

400 

385 

510 

475 

1060 

1005 

1210 

1135 

805 

775 

1000 

940 

385 

370 

510 

475 

615 

585 

805 

745 

70 

65 

115 

100 

225 

220 

325 

300 

90 

85 

125 

115 

100 

95 

125 

120 

140 

135 

190 

175 

875 

840 

1020 

950 

75 

75 

80 

80 

80 

80 

95 

90 
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PART  B 

FUTURS  AVAILABILm  OF  HEALTH  SERVICE  PERSONNEL 

IN  ARIZONA 

INTRODUCTION 

Future  employment  levels  can  be  viewed  from  the  aspect  of  the  number  of 
persons  available  In  an  occupation*  Regardless  of  how  many  persons  are 
required  or  how  many  persons  enq>loyers  wish  to  en^loy  In  an  occupation* 

If  these  people  are  not  available*  they  cannot  be  gainfully  employed* 
Therefore*  an  appraisal  of  the  future  supply  of  trained  health  service 
personnel  Is  of  vital  Importance* 

The  future  number  of  persons  available  In  any  given  occupation  consists 
of  the  number  who  are  currently  available  at  the  present  time*  plus  the 
gains  to  that  occupation*  minus  the  losses  through  the  future  estimating 
time*  Losses  to  the  occupation  Include  those  who  leave  the  State  or 
area  to  work  In  other  areas*  as  well  as  those  who  withdraw  from  the  labor 
force  dee  to  death*  retirement  or  other  reasons*  The  gains  consist  of 
those  who  migrate  Into  the  area*  those  who  attain  occupational  proficiencies 
through  formal  or  Informal  training*  plus  those  who  reenter  the  labor  force 
after  a period  of  retirement  or  withdrawal* 

In  the  following  pages  careful  analyses  of  the  effects  of  Inmlgratlon 
(a  major  part  of  the  gains)  and  attrition  (losses)  on  the  existing  supply 
of  health  service  personnel  will  be  presented*  Because  of  the  avail* 
ability  of  Information*  detailed  analyses  are  possible  with  regard  to 
registered  profess^.onal  nurses*  licensed  practical  nurses*  registered 
dental  hygienists*  and  registered  physical  therapists*  Some  prellmlnaxy 
data  can  be  assembled  also  on  other  health  service  occupations* 
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REGISTERED  PROPESSIOKAL  HURSE 

Though  Arizona  has  had  education  facilities  for  professional  nurses  for 
over  50  years  (St*  Mary's  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  In  Tucson  opened 
December  1,  1914)«  only  a small  portion  of  the  nurses  employed  In  Arizona 
have  been  educated  here*  Study  of  registration  records  from  1958  through 
1965  shows  that  85  percent  of  the  new  additions  to  the  work  force  In 
nursing  during  the  elght**year  period  had  been  educated  In  other  states 
or  foreign  countries* 

In  spite  of  the  reliance  on  Inmlgratlon  to  meet  en^loyment  demands  for 
professional  nurses*  Arizona  has  maintained  a better  ratio  of  employed 
nurses  to  population  than  the  United  States  as  a whole  according  to 
recent  July  population  estimates  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  published  by  the  U«  S*  Depart* 
ment  of  Labor  In  1963  and  1965*  In  1962*  there  were  an  estimated  550*000 
registered  nurses  employed  nationwide  with  a nurse**to*populatlon  ratio 
of  296  per  100*000*  The  employment  estimate  for  1965  was  580*000* 

(an  Increase  of  5*5  percent)  and  an  Increase  In  nurse*to*populatlon  ratio 
to  299  per  100*000*  Durlsg  the  same  period  (according  to  U«  S*  Census 
Bureau  population  estimates)  Arizona's  nurse*to«*populatlon  ratio  Increased 
from  317  per  100*000  In  1962  to  327  per  100*000  In  July*  1965*  The 
number  of  nurses  en^loyed  during  the  period  Increased  12*9  percent  from 
4*654  In  1962  to  an  estimated  5*254  In  July*  1965** 

It  would  appear  that  Arizona  was  In  an  advantageous  position  with  a 
considerably  higher  nurse*to*populatlon  ratio  than  the  nation*  However* 
this  State  has  long  been  a haven  for  health  seekers*  particularly  those 
with  respiratory  diseases  and  arthritis*  The  high  proportion  of  new 
residents  needing  medical  attention  when  they  arrive  keeps  the  demand 
for  health  services  at  a very  high  level* 

In  1958*  5*312  nurses  were  actively  registered  with  the  Arizona  State 
Nursing  Board*  but  963  lived  In  other  states  or  foreign  countries*  leaving 
only  4*352  available  to  work  In  Arizona*  Of  this  number*  1*020  were  not 
employed  at  renewal  time  In  December  which  left  a total  of  only  3*332 
actually  eoq>loyed* 

During  the  elght*year  period  from  1958  through  1965*  5*994  professional 
nurses  from  out«of«state  have  registered  with  the  Arizona  State  Nursing 
Board*  of  whom  an  estimated  5*030  (based  on  experience  from  1963  through 
1965)  actually  migrated  to  Arizona*  A total  of  1*039  of  the  1*160 
graduates  from  schools  of  nursing  In  Arizona  registered  during  this 
perlod*»«*17  percent  of  total  new  registrations* 

Since  1958*  3*266  have  dropped  their  registrations  due  to  outmigration* 
retirement*  or  death*  Of  the  8*322  registered  at  the  end  of  1965,  1*198 
(14  percent)  lived  In  other  states  or  countries*  Of  the  7*124  living 

^Estimate  of  nurse  employment  for  July  based  on  proportionate  losses 
and  seasonality  of  nurses  coming  to  Arizona  according  to  uiqtubllshed 
records  of  the  Arizona  State  Nursing  Board* 
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in  Arizona  at  that  timei  1^560  (22  percent)  were  not  eniployed  at  renewal 
time  in  December.  Table  1 below  illustrates  the  changes  which  have 
talcen  place  in  registrations  since  1958* 


TABLE  1 


TOTAL  REGISTERED^  W REGISTRATIONS  BY  SOURCE 
AND  ATTRITION  OF  REGISTERED  NURSES » ARIZONA 
1953  THROUGH  1965 


I 


Hew  Registrations 


Total  Registered 
End  of  Year 

From  Out- 
of-state 

Arizona 

Graduates 

Attrition 

Net  Gain 

1953 

5315 

664 

87 

mmm 

1959 

5812 

722 

157 

382 

497 

1960 

6183 

743 

75 

452 

371 

1961 

6620 

713 

131 

407 

437 

1962 

7201 

320 

156 

395 

581 

1963 

7675 

807 

141 

474 

474 

1964 

8072 

806 

158 

567 

397 

1965 

8322 

714  , 

125 

589 

25jj_ 

TOTAL 

5994 

1030 

3266 

3007 

I Notet  Data  from  published  annual  reports*  Arizona  State  Nursing  Board. 

I 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  columns  showing  new  registrations  from  out- 
[ of-state*  attrition  and  yearly  net  gain  that  the  rate  of  increase  has 

[ slowed  considerably  since  1962* 

[ Over  the  eight-year  period  an  average  of  only  65  percent  of  the  nurses 

[ actively  registered  in  Arizona  have  lived  and  worlced  in  the  State* 

^ Table  2 shows  changes  in  registration  among  registered  nurses  actually 

[ employed  in  Arizona* 

I Further  discussion  of  R*N«*s  ^/ill  be  limited  primarily  to  those  \dio 

I are  employed  and  data  will  be  comparable  to  that  shown  in  Table  2* 

I The  same  slow-down  pattern  is  apparent  in  1964  and  1965  as  was  shown 

I in  Table  1.  Even  though  the  largest  number  of  new  inmigrants  were 

[ wording  at  the  end  of  1963  than  in  any  other  year*  a drop  in  registra- 

I tion  of  Arizona  graduates  that  year  caused  a slight  drop  in  the  rate 

I of  increase. 


% 

1 

S 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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TABUS  2 


TOTAL  KEGISTCRED,  mJ  REGISTRATIONS  BY  SOURCE  AND  ATTRITION  OF 
REGISTERED  NURSES  EMPLOYED  IN  ARIZONA, 

1950  THROUGH  1963 


Total  Registered! 

New  Registrations  Em* 
ployed  at  End  of  Year 

Attrition 

Net  Gain 
(For  Year) 

and  Employed  I 
(End  of  Year)  | 

Inmigrants 

Ax  Xzona 
Graduates 

1958 

3332 

467 

71 

mmm 

mmm 

1959 

3754 

556 

139 

273 

422 

1960 

3963 

601 

75 

467 

209 

1961 

4138 

516 

94 

435 

175 

1962 

4654 

609 

113 

206 

516 

1963 

5137 

622 

72 

211 

483 

1964 

5348 

561 

118 

468 

211 

1965 

5556 

499 

99 

390 

208 

TOTAL 

mmmm 

4431 

781 

2450 

2224 

Note: 


Data  from  published  annual  reports  of  Arizona  State  Nursing  Board 
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Table  3 illustrates  the  proportionate  decrease  in  inmigrants  and  the 
increasing  rate  of  annual  attrition  since  1962« 

TABLE  3 


PROPORTION  OP  EMPLOYED  REGISTERED  NURSES  IN  ARIZONA 
mt  THROUGH  imilGRAIION  AND  THROUGH  LOCAL  SUPPLY, 
CHANGE  AND  PERCENT  ATTRITION  BY  YEAR 
1950  THROUGH  1965 


Percent  Renewed 


From  Previous 
Year's 

Reels tration 

Percent  Due 
To  In* 
oLeration 

Percent  Due 
To 

Local  Supply 

Percent  Change 
From 

Previous  Year 

Percent  Attri* 
tion  From 
Previous  Year 

1958 

03.9 

14.0 

2.1 

mmm 

mmm 

1959 

01.5 

14.8 

3.7 

12.7 

7.2 

I960 

82*9 

15.2 

1.9 

5.6 

7.8 

1961 

85.3 

12.5 

2.2 

4,4 

6.6 

1962 

85.4 

13.1 

2.4 

12.5 

6.0 

1963 

86.5 

12,1 

1.4 

11.1 

6.6 

1964 

07.3 

10.5 

2,2 

4.1 

7.4 

1965 

89.2 

9.0 

1.8 

3.9 

7.3 

Source:  Published  Annual  Reports,  Arizona  Nursing  Board. 
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The  combination  of  high  attrition  and  lour  Inmlgratlon  has  caused  the 
rate  of  increase  in  enq;>loyed  nurses  to  drop  considerably  below  the  rate 
of  population  Increase  since  1963.  Figure  I graphically  preseiits  the 
dependence  upon  Inmlgratlon  as  t^ell  as  the  dv/lndllng  rate  of  addition 
of  out»of*state  nurses.  The  trend  of  the  past  two  years  In  Inmlgratlon 
registration  Is  apparently  continuing  as  only  139  permits  to  work  pending 
licensure  have  been  Issued  to  out*>of«state  nurses  during  first  quarter 
1966.  This  Is  about  the  same  as  in  1964  and  1965,  but  21  percent  fewer 
than  first  quarter  1963.  ITurslng  Board  records  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  fiscal  1966,  however,  show  a 10  percent  decrease  In  total 
registrations  (local  and  Inmlgrant)  from  the  conq>arable  period  of 
fiscal  1965  and  permits  Issued  for  the  same  period  are  running  13  per* 
cent  behind  1965. 

Several  factors  enter  Into  the  drop  In  Inmlgratlon  of  K.H.'s  which  seem 
likely  to  continue  to  have  an  intact.  The  Surgeon  General's  Report 
concerning  the  national  shortage  of  nurses  was  published  In  1963. 

This  report  frankly  admitted  that  enq>loyment  needs  of  350  per  100,000 
population  were  virtually  lnq>osslble  to  meet  and  set  a lower,  more 
realistic  goal  for  Increased  education  at  the  national  level*  The 
passage  of  Medicare  brought  about  even  greater  needs  for  nursing  per* 
sonnel  than  were  anticipated  In  the  Surgeon  General's  Report*  Employers 
of  nurses  are  now  offering  Inducements  in  the  way  of  higher  salaries 
and  fringe  benefits  to  hold  the  nurses  they  not7  have.  Though  Arizona 
salaries  and  fringe  benefits  have  Increased  In  the  past  few  years, 
we  are  still  behind  many  areas^  particularly  California* 

It  Is  commonly  believed  that  most  Inmlgrants  come  to  Arizona  during  the 
winter  months,  but  a study  of  the  months  In  ^Ich  permits  to  work 
pending  licensure  are  Issued  to  out*of-state  professional  nurses^  Indi- 
cates that  the  end  of  school  and  the  beginning  of  school  are  probably 
prime  factors  In  timing*  Table  4 shows  the  months  of  June,  September 
and  October  to  be  the  times  more  nurses  make  first  application  for 
licensure. 

Since  there  Is  approximately  three  months  lag-time  between  getting  a 
permit  to  practice  pending  licensure  and  the  granting  of  the  Arizona 
license,  the  number  actually  coming  to  Arizona  In  a given  year  will 
vary  somewhat  from  the  number  of  licenses  granted.  Conq>arlson  with 
the  years  1963,  1964  and  1965  In  Table  2 shows  that  more  enter  Arizona 
and  get  a permit  than  are  enq>loyed  at  year's  end.  The  data  In  Table  4 
applies  only  to  those  who  had  been  granted  licenses  up  through  t4ay,  1966* 

Figure  XI  graphically  Illustrates  the  wide  monthly  variance  In  the 
number  of  out-of-state  nurses  obtaining  permits*  Though  the  pattern 
for  1963  varies  somewhat  from  the  last  two  years,  the  three-year  monthly 
average  shown  In  the  Inset  points  up  February,  June,  September  and 
October  as  the  only  months  above  average* 


^atas  From  unpublished  records  of  Arizona  State  Nursing  Board* 
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FIGURE  1 


A11NUAL  FERCEtrr  TOTAL  EMPLOYED  NURSES 
DUE  TO  INMIGRATICN  AND  LOCAL  SUPPLY 
1958  THROUGH  1965 


91 
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1958  1959  1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965 

Inmigrants 

SOURCE;  Published  Annual  Reports,  Arizona  State  Nursing  Board 
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FIGURE  II 


womn  m wiich  work  permit  obtained  m out-of-state  professional 

NURSES  mo  HAVE  BEEN  GRANTED  LICENSE  THROUGH  ENDORSEMENT 

1963  THROUGH  1965 


1963  1964  1965 

Monthly  average  for  individual  years 

SOURCE:  Unpublished  records,  Arizona  State  Nursing  Board 


THREE-YEAR 
MONTHLY  AVERAGE 
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I^lOm  IN  NHICH  WORK  PEBNIT  OBTAINED  BY  OUI-OF-SIAIE  PROFESSIONAL  NURSES 
WHO  HAVE  BEEN  GRANTED  LICENSE  BY  ENDORSEIOT 
1963  THROUGH  1965 


Month 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Tbree>T*m: 

local 

Average  MOn-* 
thly  Number 

7*  Of 
Total 

January 

59 

37 

51 

147 

49 

8 

February 

59 

60 

46 

165 

55 

9 

March 

46 

34 

32 

112 

37 

6 

i^rll 

43 

30 

24 

97 

33 

5 

May 

48 

33 

39 

120 

40 

7 

June 

61 

72 

54 

187 

62 

10 

July 

47 

47 

31 

125 

41 

7 

August 

56 

40 

57 

153 

51 

9 

September 

78 

84 

82 

244 

81 

14 

October 

82 

62 

47 

192 

64 

11 

November 

52 

50 

41 

143 

48 

8 

December 

35 

dL 

33 

116 

39 

6 

TOTAL 

666 

596 

537 

1799 

mmm 

mmm 

MONTHLY  AVERAGE 

55 

50 

45 

50 

Source:  Unpublished  records » Arizona  State  Nursing  Board* 

All  but  one  hospital  queried  In  the  Phoenix  area  Indicated  that  June  to 
Septeinber  were  the  months  o£  greatest  shortage,  but  felt  that  this  was 
due  primarily  to  temporary  withdrawal  of  mothers  from  the  labor  force 
while  school  was  out*  The  fact  that  two»thlrds  of  all  employed  nurses 
In  1965  were  married  and  another  16  percent  were  widowed  or  separated 
bears  out  this  theory*  Recruiting  of  nurses  should  be  the  best  In 
September  as  mothers  reenter  the  labor  force  and  an  estimated  average 
of  00  Inmlgrant  nurses  become  available  each  year* 


As  a matter  of  Interest,  Arizona  Is  Indebted  primarily  to  the  midwest 
and  northeastern  states  for  a large  proportion  of  Its  nurses*  Of  the 
number  granted  licenses  from  January  1 to  May  10,  1966,  39  percent  were 
from  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  ether  midwest 
states  and  31  percent  came  from  New  Jersey,  Fennslyvanla,  New  York,  Ohio 
and  other  eastern  states*  The  southeastern  states;  primarily  Georgia, 
South  Carolina  and  Maryland,  furnished  eight  percent*  California  (which 
gets  a large  proportion  of  those  leaving  Arizona)  furnished  only  five 
percent  of  our  lnmlgrants««the  same  number  as  Canada*  In  addition, 
seven  nurses  who  had  been  educated  In  Arizona  and  had  outmlgrated, 
returned  to  Arizona  this  year* 

Outmigration  Is  difficult  to  determine  among  nurses.  Losses  are  not  as 
well  documented  as  gains  and  many  who  withdraw  from  the  labor  force 
continue  to  maintain  their  registrations*  Others  fall  to  renew  their 
licenses  by  December  31  and  become  delinquent,  but  do  renew  Immediately 
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after  the  first  of  the  year  If  employed*  As  of  December  31,  1965,  a 
total  of  823  registered  at  some  time  during  1965  became  delinquent 
or  asked  for  inactive  status*  Nearly  40  percent  (313)  asked  for  ln« 
active  status,  which  usually  means  that  they  are  withdrawing  from  the 
labor  force  and  Intend  to  return  to  work  at  some  future  time.  Just  over 
17  percent  of  those  asking  for  Inactive  status  were  Inmlgrant  nurses 
who  had  held  an  Arizona  license  for  one  year  or  less,  but  43  percent 
(136)  were  out*of«*state  nurses  who  had  held  an  Arizona  license  for  five 
years  or  more.  Xnmlgrants  accounted  for  86  percent  (704)  of  the  total 
number  not  renewing,  but  306  (43  percent)  had  been  here  five  years  or 
more*  Seventy  percent  (82)  of  the  Arizona  educated  nurses  not  renewing 
had  held  a license  In  Arizona  for  five  years  or  more.  A total  of  510 
became  delinquent  as  of  January,  1966  of  which  432  (85  percent)  were 
out*of*state  and  20  percent  were  out*of*state  nurses  who  had  held  a 
license  one  year  or  less* 

How  much  of  this  loss  is  due  to  outmigration  Is  pretty  much  a matter 
of  conjecture;  however,  study  of  changes  of  address  on  out^of estate 
applications  for  registration  who  had  obtained  a permit  to  work  during 
1963  through  1965  shows  that  about  six  percent  had  moved  to  another 
state  before  their  license  was  granted*  About  eight  percent  of  Arizona 
graduates  who  take  the  examination  for  licensing  In  /^Izona  move  to 
another  state  or  country  during  their  first  year*  Through  the  first 
six  months  of  1966,  109  R*N*'s  have  been  endorsed  by  Arizona  to  other 
states*  Nearly  70  percent  (74)  of  those  leaving  were  Arizona  graduates* 
Almost  half  (44  percent)  were  endorsed  to  California  with  six  percent 
going  to  Texas  and  Colorado  and  four  percent  each  to  Florida  and 
Virginia*  Nearly  one^thlrd  (32  percent)  left  Arizona  In  April,  while 
only  35  percent  left  during  the  first  three  months* 

A survey  of  June,  1965  nursing  school  graduates  (In  which  a 33  percent 
response  was  received)  showed  that  nine  percent  Intended  to  work  Immediately 
In  other  states;  four  percent  will  work  in  Arizona  at  first  but  move  to 
other  states  within  three  months;  six  percent  will  wrk  In  Arizona  at 
first,  but  will  continue  their  education  In  the  fall.  Another  three 
percent  will  not  work  right  away  due  to  marriage  and  family  responsibility. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  22  percent  of  this  year's  graduates  will  not 
be  available  to  work  In  Arizona  by  fall*  Only  nine  percent  Indicated 
they  would  not  take  the  State  Board  examination,  but  only  170  of  203 
graduates  (84  percent)  actually  took  the  lamination  In  June*  Since 
1961,  only  85  percent  of  Arizona  graduates  have  registered  In  Arizona 
and  only  61  percent  have  been  working  In  the  State  at  the  end  of  the 
year  In  which  they  graduated*  Attrition  among  employed  nurses  has  been 
three  times  the  number  of  en^loyed  new  Arizona  graduates  annually  since 
1959. 

Figure  XXX  compares  the  percent  Increase  and  the  percent  attrition  since 
1959*  The  outlook  Is  for  even  greater  attrition  In  the  years  just  ahead 
as  the  proportion  of  R*N*'s  60  years  of  age  or  over  has  Increased  from 
six  percent  In  1961  to  14  percent  In  1965.  Retirement  will  most  certainly 
take  a heavier  toll  In  the  years  just  ahead  than  It  has  In  the  past. 
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FIGURE  III 


ANtmL  PERCENT  INCREASE  AND  PERCENT  ATTRITION  FROM 
PREVIOUS  YEAR  AMONG  EMPLOYED  REGISTERED  NURSES 
ARIZONA  - 1959  THROUGH  1965 


1959  1960 


1961  1962  1963 


1964  19  65 


Percent  Increase 


Percent  Attrition 


SOURCE:  Published  Annual  Reports,  Arizona  State  Nursing  Board 
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Projections  to  1970  and  1975,  based  on  past  experience  and  on  desired 
ratios  of  employed  registered  nurses  to  100,000  population,  show  that 
Arizona  will  have  to  educate  more  nurses  If  It  Is  to  meet  employment 
demands.  In  a survey  of  health  service  personnel  conducted  by  the 
Arizona  Health  Services  Education  Association  and  the  Arizona  State 
En^loyment  Service  early  In  1966,  employers  listed  314  vacancies  for 
registered  nurses  and  felt  that  expansion  during  1966  would  require  at 
least  another  300  In  addition  to  current  vacancies*  This  would  require 
a net  gain  this  year  of  at  least  614  compared  to  last  year’s  net  gain 
of  208*  If  we  could  fill  all  vacancies  and  meet  normal  expansion  demands, 
from  6,900  to  7,200  nurses  would  be  employed  by  1970  and  between  7,850 
to  8,400  would  be  employed  In  1975.  Estimates  of  additional  needs  for 
Iledlcare  would  call  for  225  more  by  1970  and  260  to  275  additional  by 
1975*  But  current  vacancies  coupled  with  decreases  In  Inmlgratlon  and 
a high  proportion  of  nurses  In  the  60  and  over  age  group  soon  to  retire 
will  probably  hold  actual  employment  considerably  below  desired  levels* 

Projections  for  the  five  and  ten^year  periods  to  1970  and  1975,  Including 
I4edlcare  needs  are  as  follows: 

Employment  1965  5556  En^loyment  need  1965  5870 

Projected  In- 

migration  1965  to  1970  2750 

Projected  At- 
trition 1965  to  1970  2100 

Projected  Hum- 
ber Available  1970  6200^  Employment  need  1970  7125  to  7430 

Arizona  training  needs  1965  to  1970:  925  to  1230 

Projected  In- 

migration  1965  to  1975  5450 

Projected  At- 
trition 4700 

Projected  Hum- 
ber Available  1975  6300*  Employment  need  1975  8100  to  8675 

Arizona  training  needs  1965  to  1975:  1810  to  2375 

Low  and  high  projections  based  on  low  and  high  Arizona  population  pro- 
jections published  by  U*  S*  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Series  P-25  #326,  February,  1966. 

^Projected  number  available  from  present  labor  force  plus  Inmlgratlon, 
Does  not  Include  supply  available  from  local  education  sources*  Attri- 
tion Includes  losses  due  to  outmigration,  retirement,  death  and  temporary 
withdrawal  from  the  labor  force. 
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LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSE 


^ . In  1950|  licensing  of  practical  nurses  became  mandatory  In  Arizona. 

Since  many  had  been  working  at  this  occupation  without  the  formal  educa<» 
tlon  now  required*  most  of  them  were  licensed  by  waiver  at  the  outset. 

From  1950  until  July  1»  1966*  persons  who  had  completed  part  of  a 
registered  nurse  course  could  become  licensed  as  a practical  nurse  through 
eicamlnatlon  If  they  had  completed  the  specific  courses  required  for 
practical  nursing*  This  type  of  entry  Is  known  as  "licensed  through 
equivalency"**  Arizona  has  educated  a larger  proportion  of  its  L*P*N*'s 
than  It  has  those  health  service  occupations  requiring  longer  periods 
of  training. 


Arizona  has  a much  lower  ratio  of  L*P*N*'s  to  100*000  population  than 
the  United  States  as  a whole;  but  our  ratio  Is  Increasing  fairly 
rapidly*  In  1950*  there  were  221*000  L*P*N*'s  In  the  natlon<»*125*8  per 
100*000  population*  The  number  of  L,P.N*'s  employed  Increased  13  per** 
cent  to  200*000  by  1965*  but  the  ratio  to  population  rose  only  to  129 
per  100*000.  Arizona's  1950  en^loyment  of  960  made  the  ratio  82*2 
per  100*000  population*  The  number  of  L*P,N*'s  Increased  52  per  cent 
to  1*473  by  the  end  of  1965  and  had  reached  a ratio  of  91*5  per  100*000 
population.  A survey  early  In  1966  reported  1*578  employed*  a considerable 
rise  since  Decend>er*  1965*  but  It  will  be  some  time  before  we  can  reach 
the  national  ratio  to  population* 


■ 


In  1958*  1*235  practical  nurses  were  actively  licensed  with  the  Arizona 
State  Nursing  Board*  but  98  lived  In  other  states  or  countries*  Of  the 
1*137  living  In  Arizona  177  did  not  work  which  left  only  960  working  at 
renewal  time  In  December*  During  the  eight  years  from  1958  through  1965* 
767  out**of estate  L*P*N*'s  were  licensed  In  Arizona  of  which  an  estimated 
600  actually  migrated  to  the  State  and  worked  (estimate  based  on  un* 
published  records  of  work  permits  Issued  to  out«of»state  L*P.N* 's 
1963*1965).  During  the  same  period  a total  of  786  graduates  of  Arizona 
practical  nursing  schools  registered  and  223  obtained  a license  through 
equivalency.  The  origin  of  those  being  licensed  through  equivalency 
iff.  not  specified  In  the  records  available*  so  the  proportion  of  in* 
migrants  Is  not  known.  Beginning  in  July*  1966*  no  further  licensing 
will  be  done  through  equivalency*  Since  1958*  786  have  dropped  their 
licenses  due  to  outmigration*  retirement  or  death*  Of  the  2*096 
licensed  at  the  end  of  1965*  226  lived  In  other  states  and  six  lived 
In  foreign  countries**!!  percent  in  all.  Of  the  1*864  living  In  the 
State  1*473  (79  percent)  were  working  at  renewal  time  in  December. 

Table  5 shows  the  licensing  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  1958* 


*A  similar  program  of  recognition  of  equivalency  of  courses  and  course 
content  has  been  suggested  for  other  health  service  occupations  within  job 

families  or  clusters*  It  Is  unfortunate  equivalency  licensing  has  been 
abandoned  for  L«P*N**s  Just  at  the  time  that  similar  equivalency  programs 
are  being  suggested* 
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TABLE  5 


TOTAL  LICENSED,  mi  LICENSES  BY  SOURCE  AND  ATTRITION 
OF  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSES,  ARIZONA 
1958-1965 


1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 
TOTAL 


4 

New  Licensies 

Total  Li- 
censed End 
of  Year 

From  out  of 
state  by  en- 
dorsement 

Arizona  Grad- 
uates by 
Examination 

Equivalency 

by 

Examination 

Attrition 

Net  Gain 

1235 

68 

46 

15 

— 

1356 

96 

92 

11 

78 

121 

1496 

78 

110 

27 

75 

140 

1593 

92 

68 

28 

92 

97 

1754 

100 

113 

36 

88 

161 

1880 

117 

100 

32 

123 

126 

1952 

112 

86 

37 

163 

72 

2096 

104 

170 

37 

167 

14/^ 

— 

767 

786 

223 

786 

861 

Note;  Data  from  published  aimuaX  reports,  Arizona  State  Board  of  Nursing* 

The  drop  in  inmigration  and  the  increase  in  attrition  since  1962 
demonstrates  the  same  pattern  as  recent  records  for  registered  professional 
nurses,  but  the  increase  in  Arizona  graduates  in  1965  is  very  encouraging* 

More  than  one  quarter  of  the  practical  nurses  licensed  with  the  Arizona 
State  Nursing  Board  during  the  eight  years  since  1958  have  lived  in 
other  states  or,  though  living  in  Arizona,  have  not  worked,  so  that  an 
average  of  only  73  percent  have  been  employed*  Since  only  those  who 
live  here  and  are  available  for  employment  can  be  relied  upon  in  meeting 
cur  manpower  needs,  further  discussion  will  be  devoted  primarily  to 
those  who  are  employed.  Table  6 depicts  the  changes  in  licensing  among 
employed  L.P.N.’s  since  1958* 

Trends  in  inmigration  have  been  mixed  among  L*P*N«'s,  but  slight  drops 
occurred  in  both  1964  and  1965*  This  trend  may  have  reversed  in  1966, 
however,  as  new  licenses  issued  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
fiscal  1966  are  28  percent  higher  than  the  comparable  period  in  fiscal 
1965  and  permits  to  work  pending  licensure  are  running  33  percent  ahead 
of  fiscal  1965. 
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TABLE  6 


TOTAL  LICENSED,  NEN  LICENSES  BY  SOURCE  AND  ATTRITION 
OF  EMPLOYED  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSES,  ARIZONA 

1958-1965 


Newly  Licensed  - Employed  End  of  Year 
Total  Lteenflea  From  out  of  Arizona  Grad-  Equivalency 
6c  Employed  state  by  en»  uates  by  by 

End  of  Year]  dorsement  Examination  Examination 


Attrition  Net  Gain 


TOTAL 


36 

27 

7 

mm 

mm 

61 

76 

10 

47 

100 

51 

65 

18 

85 

49 

71 

64 

23 

44 

114 

61 

76 

28 

158 

7 

89 

87 

24 

75 

123 

71 

66 

20 

134 

23 

68 

135 

17 

123 

97 

508 

596 

147 

666 

513 

Source:  Published  annual  reports,  Arizona  State  Board  of  Nursing, 
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Table  7 shows  the  percent  of  each  year's  employment  due  to  inmigration^ 
to  local  sources  and  to  equivalency.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that 
Arizona  had  educated  more  than  half  of  the  new  additions  from  1958  to 
1965  e:cclusive  of  those  obtaining  a license  through  equivalency* 


TABLE  7 


PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  miPLOYED  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSES  IN  ARIZONA 
NKH  THROUGH  INNIGRATION  AND  THROUGH  LOCAL  SUPPLY,  PERCENT 
CHANGE  AND  PERCENT  ATTRITION  BY  YEAR,  1950*1965 


loyed 


During  Year 


% From 

% Due  To 

% Due  To 

% Due  To 

% Change 

7*  Attrition 

Previous 

Inmigra- 

Local 

Equiva- 

From Pre- 

From Pre- 

Year 

tion 

lency 

vious  Year 

vious  Year 

Source!  Published  Annual  Reports,  Arizona  State  Nursing  Board* 


Figure  IV  illustrates  the  source  of  new  addition  to  the  pool  of  employed 
L.P.N.'s*  In  five  of  the  eight  years,  more  Arizona  educated  L.P.N.'s 
were  added  to  the  labor  force  than  were  inmigrants.  (If  the  source  of 
L.P.N.'s  qualifying  through  equivalency  was  known,  this  might  not  be 
true*)  In  the  future,  equivalency  licensure  will  be  discontinued* 

Though  their  numbers  have  never  been  large,  and  only  66  percent  have 
continued  working  through  the  year  in  which  licensed,  this  is  one  source 
of  supply  that  will  not  be  available  in  the  future. 

» 

The  seasonal  pattern  of  L.P.N.  inmigrants  differs  considerably  from  that 
of  R«N.  *s  as  shown  by  the  months  in  which  permits  to  work  pending 
licensure  are  issued*  Table  8 shows  the  patterns  over  the  past  three 
years.  Figure  V shows  that  January,  February  and  August  are  the  highest 
months  over  the  three*year  period  and  December  is  low,  but  there  is 
little  similarity  in  the  annual  patterns. 


I 
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FIGURE  IV 

ANHUAL  PROPORTION  OF  EMPLOYED  L«P«N«*S  DUE 
TO  IMMIGRATION,  LOCAL  SUPPLY  AND  EQUIVALENCY 


% 


1958  1959  1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965 


IxuBigrants 

H-H-hwr 

_ ^ _ Equivalency 

SOURCE:  Arizona  State  Nursing  Board 
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FIGURE  V 


MONTH  IN  WHICH  PERMIT  OBTAINED  BY  OUT-OF-STATE  L«P.N«’S 
WHO  HAVE  BEEN  GRANTED  LICENSE  THROUGH  ENDORSEMENT 

1963  - 1965 


1963  1964  1965  THREE-YEAR 

MONTHLY  AVERAGE 


Monthly  average  for  individual  years  and  for  three-year  monthly  average 
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TABLE  8 


ilDNTH  IN  WHICH  WORK  FBRiaT  WAS  OBTAINED  BY  OUT-OF-STATE  L.F.N.'S 
WHO  HAVE  BEEN  GRA^ITED  LICENSE  BY  ENDORSE^IENT 

1963-1965 


Month 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Three-year 

Total 

Average 
Mon.  Total 

Percent  of 
Total 

January 

15 

14 

3 

32 

11 

12 

February 

8 

12 

7 

27 

9 

10 

March 

9 

9 

4 

22 

7 

8 

April 

7 

1 

12 

20 

7 

8 

May 

4 

11 

5 

20 

7 

8 

June 

9 

3 

6 

18 

6 

7 

July 

8 

6 

9 

23 

8 

9 

August 

10 

9 

11 

30 

10 

11 

September 

11 

7 

5 

23 

8 

9 

October 

8 

9 

4 

21 

7 

8 

November 

5 

7 

4 

16 

5 

6 

December 

5 

3 

6 

14 

5 

5 

TOTAL 

99 

91 

76 

266 

100 

ii 

ii 

8 

8 

6 

7.4 

7.4 

Source:  Unpublished  records*  Arizona  State  Nursing  Board. 

Attrition  has  not  taken  quite  as  great  a toll  on  L«P.N.'s  as  It  has  on 
R*N«'s.  Over  the  eight-year  period,  L.F.N.'s  averaged  5*8  percent  attri- 
tion and  R.N.'s  averaged  6.8  annually,  but  L.F.N.  attrition  has  varied 
from  as  high  as  12*8  percent  to  as  low  as  4.3  percent  In  different  years 
with  the  losses  In  1962  almost  equaling  the  gain.  Since  only  88  licenses 
were  dropped  that  year,  cqtparently  some  70  withdrew  ten^orarlly  from 
the  labor  force. 

Figure  VI  shows  the  Irregular  annual  pattern  of  attrition  rather 
dramatically.  How  much  of  the  attrition  Is  outmigration  Is  difficult 
to  determine  as  historical  records  on  this  factor  are  not  available. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1966,  37  L.F.N.'s  have  been  endorsed 
to  other  states.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  already  left 
Arizona,  as  some  15  percent  of  those  licensed  from  out-of-state  do  not 
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FIGURE  VI 


HEW  EMPLCTO)  L,P,M.*S,  AKNUAL 
NET  GAIN  AND  ATTRITION 


1959  1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965 


New  Additions 


Net  Gain 


Attrition 
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Projections  for  the  five  ond  ten«*year  period  to  1970  and  1975,  including 
additional  needs  for  Medicare  are  as  follows  $ 
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Employment  1965 

1578 

Current  Demand 

1720 

Projected  Inmigration  to  1970 

500 

Projected  Attrition  to  1970 

720 

Projected  Number  Available  1970 

1350* 

Probable  Demand  1970 

2255  to  2360 

Arizona  training  needs  to  1970s  905  to  1010 

Projected  Inmigration  to  1975  975 

Projected  Attrition  to  1975  2000  Probable  Demand  1975  2680  to  2885 

Projected  Number  Available  1975  500* 

Arizona  training  need  to  1975:  2130  to  2335 

Notes  Low  and  high  projections  based  on  low  and  high  Arizona  popula* 
tion  projections  published  by  U.  S,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census, F**25,  #326,  February  7,  1966* 

^Projected  number  available  from  present  labor  force  plus  inmigration* 

Does  not  include  supply  available  from  local  education  sources*  Attri* 
tion  includes  outmigration,  retirement,  death,  and  temporary  withdrawal 
from  the  labor  force* 
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REGISTERED  DENTAL  HYGIENIST 

All  dental  hygienists  registered  and  practicing  In  Arizona  have  been 
Inmlgrants  at  some  time,  as  training  for  this  occupation  Is  not  avail- 
able In  this  State*  At  the  time  licensure  was  Instituted  In  Arizona  In 
1947,  only  four  dental  hygienists  were  registered*  At  the  end  of  11 
years  In  1958,  60  were  actively  registered  to  practice  In  the  State, 
hut  21  lived  In  other  states,  leaving  only  39  ^o  were  available  to  work 
In  Arizona*  Since  that  time,  153  have  registered  to  practice  In  Arizona 
hut  only  90  actually  migrated  to  Arizona  of  which  26  have  outmlgrated 
or  dropped  their  registration  due  to  retirement,  change  of  occupation 
or  death*  Nearly  half  of  those  currently  registered  In  Arizona  live 
In  other  states  and  are  not  available  to  practice  here* 

Table  9 Illustrates  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  In  registration 
since  1958  among  all  dental  hygienists  who  registered  In  Arizona* 


TABLE  9 


TOTAL  REGISTERED,  NEN  REGISTRATIONS  AND  ATTRITION  OF  DENTAL 
HYGIENISTS,  ARIZONA,  1958  THROUGH  1965 


Year 

Total  Registered 
At  End  of  Year 

New 

Registrations 

Registrations 

Dropped 

1958 

60 

mm 

— 

1959 

72 

17 

5 

1960 

91 

21 

2 

1961 

107 

19 

3 

1962 

114 

13 

6 

1963 

126 

17 

5 

1964 

156 

30 

0 

1965 

192 

36 

0 

TOTAL 

mmm 

153 

21 

Though  the  Arizona  "theory"  examination  Is  waived  for  applicants  who 
have  passed  the  National  Board  examination  for  dental  hygienists,  all 
who  wish  to  register  here  must  come  here  to  take  a "practical"  examina- 
tion* In  spite  of  this,  nearly  half  do  not  move  Immediately  to  Arizona* 
Table  10  shows  the  ch^es  among  those  dental  hygienists  who  live  In 
Arizona*  All  further*  discussion  of  denbal  hygienists  will-  be  limited  to 
those  living  here  and  will  be  conqrfarable  to  the  data  shown  In  Table  10* 
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TABLE  10 

TOTAL  REGISTERED,  NEH  REGISTRATIONS  AND  ATTRITION  OF  DENTAL  HT6IENISTS 

LIVING  IN  ARIZONA,  1958  THROUGH  1965 


Total  Registered  Inolgrants  New 

Year  At  End  of  Year  Registrations  Attrition 


1958 

39 

sate 

mm 

1959 

42 

G 

5 

I960 

48 

8 

2 

1961 

58 

13 

3 

1962 

62 

8 

4 

1963 

71 

14 

5 

1964 

90 

23 

4* 

1965 

103 

16 

3* 

TOTAL 

90 

26 

^Registrations  were  not  dropped;  registrants  tooved  to  other  states* 

A total  of  30  dental  hygienists  were  scheduled  to  take  the  Arizona  examlna«- 
tlon  for  licensure  In  ^une,  1966*  However,  those  who  are  expected  to  live 
and  work  In  the  State  number  about  20. 

Dental  hygienist  Is  a rapidly  growing  occupation*  In  1962  an  estimated 
10,000  were  employed  In  the  United  States*  That  number  Increased  19  per 
cent  to  12,000  by  early  1961;*  Dental  hygienists  were  not  used  as 
Intensively  In  Arizona  as  In  other  p^ts  of  the  nation  In  1962  as  there 
were  only  4*2  per  100,000  population  while  the  United  States  as  a whole 
had  5»4  per  100,000  populatloi^*  By  early  1965,  Increased  employment 
closed  the  gap,  and  both  Arizona  and  the  nation  had  6*2  dental  hygienists 
per  100,000  population  according  to  population  estimates  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census*  Hh^e  national  employment  of  dental  hygienists 
Increased  19  percent  during  the  three*year  period,.  ^It  Increased  66  percent 
In  Arizona* 

The  proportion  of  total  registrants  living  In  Arizona  new  through  In- 
migration  averaged  22  percent  annually  over  the  eight-year  period* 
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TABLE  11 


PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  REGISTERED  DENTAL  HTGIENISTS  LIVING  IN  ARIZONA  NEW 
THROUGH  INMIGRATION,  PERCENT  CHANGE  AND  PERCENT  ATTRITION 

BY  YEAR  1958  THROUGH  1965 


Percent  Renewed 
From  Previous 
Registration 

Percent  Due  To 
Annual 
Inmigration 

Percent  Change 
From 

Previous  Year 

Percent  Attrition 
From 

Previous  Year 

195G 

59 

41 

1959 

81 

19 

+7*7 

12*8 

1960 

83 

17 

+14.3 

4.8 

1961 

73 

22 

+20.8 

6.3 

1962 

87 

13 

+6,9 

6.9 

1963 

80 

20 

+14,5 

8*1 

1964 

74 

26 

+28.3 

5.6 

1965 

84 

16 

+14.4 

3.3 

Records  available  for  study  did  not  yield  information  on  the  number  out- 
migrating*  The  date  of  graduation  from  dental  hygienist *s  school  indicated 
that  a very  small  percentage  of  those  currently  registered  are  in  the  over 
50  age  category.  However,  nearly  all  dental  hygienists  are  female  and  with- 
drawal from  the  labor  force  may  have  accounted  for  as  much  as  half  of  the 
attrition  in  past  years* 

If  the  experience  of  the  last  eight  years  continued  without  appreciable 
change,  there  would  be  approximately  135-140  employed  in  1970*  Since  there 
were  seven  vacancies  reported  in  1965  and  an  anticipated  demand  for  nine 
next  year,  indications  are  that  shortages  will  continue.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  more  than  120  will  be  available  by  1970*  As  population  grows  and 
recent  trends  toward  better  dental  care  continue,  demand  for  dental  hygienists 
V7ill  probably  reach  175  to  190  by  1975,  with  the  projected  number  available 
from  existing  sources  being  only  140* 

Prospects  for  meeting  the  need  in  the  dental  hygienist  profession  in  the 
foreseeable  future  are  not  particularly  good.  Even  though  ^ dental  hygienist 
school  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  Phoenix  College  in  the  fall  of  1967,  accredi- 
tation for  new  schools  is  often  slow  in  coming.  Though  Kedlcare  is  not 
expected  to  have  any  impact  on  this  occupation,  natural  population  growth 
will  create  demands  which  are  not  likely  to  be  met.  Projections  of  changes 
which  will  take  place  in  the  next  five  years  and  ten  years  are  as  follows: 
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Arizona  Supply  1965 

100 

Current  Demand 

107 

Projected  Inmlgration  to  1970 

55 

Projected  Attrition  to  1970 

35 

Projected  Number 
Available  1970 

120 

Probable  Demand 

1970 

135 

to  140 

Projected  Inmigration 
to  1975 

120 

Projected  Attrition  to  1975 

80 

Projected  Nuober 
Available  1975 

140 

Probable  Demand 

1975 

175 

to  190 

Ho  additional  demands  anticipated  due  to  Medicare* 

Attrition  due  to  outmigrating,  death,  retirement  and  temporary  with- 
drawal from  the  labor  force* 
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IV 


REGISTERED  mSICAL  THERAPIST 

All  physical  therapists  registered  and  practicing  in  Arizona  are  either 
inmigrants  or  Arizonans  who  have  left  the  State  to  go  to  physical  therapy 
school*  This  is  true  o£  many  states  as  there  are  only  41  physical  therapy 
schools  in  19  states  approved  by  the  AHA  and  the  American  Physical  Therapy 
Association* 

In  1960  there  were  only  8^000  physical  therapists  employed  in  the  entire 
nation*  Arizona  had  slightly  more  than  its  share  as  ve  had  0*72  percent 
of  the  total  population  and  1*2  percent  of  the  nation's  physical  therapists 
(93) » Employment  of  licensed  physical  therapists  increased  25  percent 
to  10,000  in  the  nation  by  1964  while  Arizona  had  a 40  percent  to  138, 
or  1*4  percent  of  the  nation's  total* 

During  the  period  from  1958  through  1965,  101  physical  therapists 
migrated  to  Arizona  and  registered  with  the  State  Board  of  Physical 
Therapy  Examiners,  but  during  that  same  period,  36  left  Arizona  and  13 
discontinued  registration  due  to  retirement  or  death* 

•table  12  illustrates  the  changes  which  have  talcen  place  in  registrations 
since  1958* 

I 

I TAB1£  12 

I 

[ TOTAL  REGISTERED,  MEI‘7  REGISTRATIONS,  AND  ATTRITION 

I OF  PHYSICAL  THERAPISTS  IN  ARIZONA 

f 1950  THROUGH  1965 


Total  Registered 
^d  of  Year 

New 

Registrations 

(Inmigrants) 

Out- 

Higrants 

Retired 

or 

Deceased 

Total 

Attrition 

1958 

93 

5 

4 

3 

7 

1959 

87 

4 

8 

2 

10 

1960 

93 

9 

3 

0 

3 

1961 

104 

17 

4 

2 

6 

1962 

111 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1963 

137 

31 

5 

0 

5 

1964 

138 

10 

5 

4 

9 

1965 

147, 

17 

6 

2 

8 

TOTAL 

101 

36 

13 
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since  renewal  of  license  Is  on  a three-year  basis,  data  Is  available  on 
attrition  only  at  the  time  renewal  Is  due;  therefore,  the  attrition 
figures  may  be  underestimated*  For  example,  of  the  five  shown  as  out- 
mlgrants  during  1963,  some  or  all  could  have  left  the  State  during  1963 
or  1964  or  even  1962,  their  most  recent  year  of  licensure* 

Table  13  below  Indicates  that  the  physical  therapy  profession  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  the  nursing  profession  In  continuing  to  attract 
personnel  from  other  states.  The  proportion  of  total  registrants  new 
through  Inmlgratlon  averaged  8*6  percent  annually  since  1962.  Outmlgra* 
tlon  on  the  other  hand  has  decreased  slightly  from  an  annual  average  of 
4*4  percent  through  1962  to  4*1  percent  from  1963  through  1965* 


TABLE  13 

PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  REGISTERED  PRISICAL  THERAPISTS  DUB  TO  INMIGRATION 
PERCENT  CHANGE  AND  PERCENT  OUTMIGRATION  BY  YEAR, 

1950  THROUGH  1965 


Percent  Percent 
From  Due  To 

Previous  Years  Inmlgratlon 


Percent 
Change  From 


Previous  Year 


Percent  Outmlgra* 
tlon  From 
Previous  Year 


An  annual  average  of  4*5  physical  therapists  migrated  to  other  states 
and  1*6  left  the  field  due  to  death  or  retirement,  \dille  an  average  of 
12*6  Inmlgrated  to  Arizona  each  year  during  the  elght^year  period* 

Total  net  annual  gain  averaged  6*5  (or  4*6  percent)* 

Discussion  with  establishments  which  employ  physical  therapists  and  with 
several  who  are  self-employed  Indicates  that  the  need  for  personnel  In 
this  field  has  never  been  satisfied*  The  extraordinary  number  entering 
Arizona  during  1963  has  been  at  least  partially  explained  by  Increased 
emphasis  on  physical  therapy  In  hospitals  resulting  In  greater  awareness 
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and  use  by  physicians*  Another  factor  having  some  Influence  on  this 
Influx  was  greater  national  availability  of  physical  therapists*  Some 
schools  started  taking  two  classes  per  year  In  the  late  1950*s  making 
more  trained  personnel  available  by  1963,  and  several  new  schools  have 
been  started*  A general  rise  In  salary  levels  starting  In  1960-61 
may  have  been  helpful  In  recruiting  qualified  therapists* 

The  Increased  emphasis  on  physical  therapy  Is  not  unique  to  Arizona  as 
demands  for  their  services  are  very  strong  across  the  nation*  The 
chances  of  Arizona  continuing  to  attract  a higher  proportion  of  such 
scarce  specialists  are  exceedingly  dim*  One  section  of  the  1965  amend- 
ments to  the  Socall  Security  Act  provides  funds  for  Increased  services 
for  crippled  children  and  other  federal  funds  are  being  allocated  for 
physical  rehabilitation  centers*  All  these  factors  have  served  to 
Increase  the  public  Interest  In  physical  rehabilitation*  Improvements 
In  treatment  equipment  and  techniques  have  brought  about  much  greater 
use  of  physical  therapy  by  physicians* 

All  these  factors  will  tend  to  malce  Arizona  recruitment  more  difficult 
than  In  the  past  and  may  bring  about  more  outmigration  than  we  have 
experienced*  To  add  to  the  problem,  losses  due  to  retirement  and  death 
will  probably  take  a greater  toll  In  the  future*  The  1960  Census  of 
Population  showed  that  15  percent  of  all  female  therapists  were  60  years 
of  age  or  older,  and  an  additional  14  percent  were  55  or  older*  As  we 
have  lost  only  eight  through  death  and  retirement  since  1960,  a rough 
estimate  of  20  are  now  60  years  of  age  or  older  with  at  least  10  over 
65*  More  than  half  (30)  of  the  57  registered  In  1952  when  licensure 
became  mandatory  are  still  actively  registered  and  many  of  this  group 
^d.11  be  retiring  In  the  years  just  ahead. 

The  outlook  for  meeting  the  needs  on  the  physical  therapy  profession 
In  the  foreseeable  future  Is  not  promising*  Even  though  efforts  will 
be  made  to  establish  a school  of  physical  therapy  In  connection  with 
the  medical  school  scheduled  to  start  In  1967,  graduates  will  not 
become  available  until  after  1970*  Though  the  national  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook  published  by  the  U*  S*  Department  of  Labor  states 
that  all  the  41  physical  therapy  schools  are  not  filled  to  capacity, 
current  Increases  In  enrollment  would  have  a lag-time  of  two  to  four 
years  before  graduates  became  available*  The  demands  are  with  us  now, 
as  they  are  with  almost  every  health  services  occupation,  and  they 
will  continue  to  Increase  at  a faster  rate  than  in  the  past.  Ten  new 
therapists  have  registered  this  year  bringing  the  total  supply  to  157 
as  of  Msy  31*  However,  data  on  losses  due  to  outmigration,  death  and 
retirement  Is  not  yet  available* 

Estimates  and  projections  of  changes  which  will  talce  place  In  five 
years  and  ten  years  are  as  follows: 
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Supply  1965 

145 

Current  Demand 

152 

Projected  Inmigration  to  1970 

95 

Projected  Outmigration  to  1970 

25 

Projected  Attrition* 

15 

Projected  Number  Available  1970 

200 

Eooployment  Need  1970 

220-225** 

Projected  Inmigration  to  1975 

205 

Projected  Outmigration  to  1975 

55 

Projected  Attrition*  to  1975 

35 

Projected  Number  Available  1975 

260 

Employment  Need  1975 

300-325** 

Projected  Ariaona  Training 
Requirements  1965-1970 

1970-1975 

20-25 

40-65 

*Attrition  due  to  retirement, 

death  and  temporary  withdrawal  from  the 

labor  force. 


**1970  and  1975  enployment  needs  include  an  estimate  of  approximately 
10  due  Strictly  to  Ifedicare. 
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NOH«*tICEHS£D  HEALTH  SERVICE  PERSOHHEL 

Data  on  Inmigratlon  and  outmigration  are  practically  non-existent  for 
health  service  occupations  which  do  not  require  licensing  as  there  are 
no  legal  records  of  additions  or  losses*  Opinions  of  workers  in  the 
various  fields  are  of  considerable  value;  but  they  are  seldom  quantita- 
tive* 

There  is  considerable  inmigratlon  and  outmigration  of  medical  technolo- 
gists according  to  leaders  In  that  field*  but  the  In-flow  and  out-flow 
follows  demand  and  slack  periods  within  reason*  There  is  a constant 
shortage  which  is  not  filled  during  the  winter  when  medical  technolo- 
gists are  entering  Arizona's  labor  force  as  well  as  during  the  compara- 
tively slack  summer  period  when  workers  are  moving  out* 

Attrition  projections  for  the  non-licensed  occupations  are  based  pri- 
marily on  replacement  data  furnished  by  employers  in  past  surveys  and  on 
adjudged  similarity  or  dissimilarity  to  that  experienced  by  R«H*'s  and 
physical  therapists*  Census  data  on  age  among  workers  in  the  occupation 
(when  available)  were  also  tal:en  Into  consideration* 

Inmigratlon  projections  are  based  primarily  on  knowledge  of  Arizona's 
ability  to  attract  educated  wor!cers  in  each  of  the  non-llcensed  occupa- 
tions* and  past  growth  trends  In  the  occupation*  National  expectation 
of  future  growth  and  Arizona's  proportion  of  the  total  employed  nationally 
were  used  where  possible* 

Some  occupations  such  as  inhalation  therapist  are  so  new  that  no  past 
data  exists  on  which  to  base  projections  and  some  occupations  defy 
definitive  description  to  such  an  extent  that  projections  could  not  be 
made*  Host  of  the  latter  are  occupations  requiring  informal  preparation 
or  very  short  formal  training*  Inmigratlon  for  such  jobs  would  be 
Incidental  to  ' :>vlng  to  Arizona  and  these  types  of  positions  have 
little  holding  power  compared  to  tdie  occupations  requiring  longer 
training  time* 

It  is  felt  that  Inmigratlon  would  be  limited  in  most  of  these  occupa- 
tions and  that  attrition  would  be  high  as  is  the  pattern  in  less  nkllled 
jobs  requiring  only  short  training  periods* 
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Part  "C" 


PERSONNEL  REQUIREI^IENTS  FOR  A NEW  ERA  OF  HEALTH 
CARE— A CHALLENGE  TO  ARIZONA 


INTRODUCTION 

The  preceding  pages  have  presented  the  background  and  framework  for  an 
analysis  of  the  dimensions  of  the  challenge  facing  Arizona*  Essentially, 
the  State  must  meet  the  required  eo^loyment  levels  in  a nuiober  of  health 
service  occupations*  Workers  to  fill  these  jobs  can  come  from  only 
limited  sources:  (1)  those  Arizonans  who  are  currently  employed  in  the 

occupation;  (2)  those  who  migrate  to  Arizona  from  other  areas  already 
experienced  and  trained  in  the  occupation  and;  (3)  those  who  are  trained 
In  Arizona  for  jobs  that  exist  In  this  State  as  well  as  for  occupational 
requirements  of  the  United  States  as  a whole* 

Fart  A of  this  report  has  presented  the  demand  side  of  the  equation, 
and  shown  In  detail  the  nuiobers  of  persons  required  in  each  of  the  various 
occupations*  Fart  B has  presented  for  a limited  number  of  occupations 
detailed  analyses  of  the  future  availability  of  personnel.  In  the 
following  pages,  the  demand  and  supply  aspects  of  the  question  will  be 
brought  together*  The  size,  scope  and  dimensions  of  the  challenge  facing 
Arizona  will  be  presented*  This  challenge  to  provide  trained  personnel 
In  the  allied  health  service  occupations  must  be  met  If  the  citizens  of 
our  State  are  to  enjoy  the  true  measure  and  benefit  of  the  full  and 
healthly  life  to  which  they  are  entitled* 
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HEALTH  SERVICE  rSRSOHHEL  BALANCE  SHEET 


The  materials  developed  In  Part  A of  this  report  define  the  demand  for 
persons  In  health  service  occupations.  These  data  are  reproduced  In 
Table  1 which  Indicates  the  future  employment  required  In  Arizona  In* 
eluding  the  numbers  of  persons  required  to  provide  service  to  patients 
under  Kedicare.  In  1970  over  7,000  registered  nurses  will  be  needed  In 
Arizona.  This  represents  an  Increase  (utilizing  the  high  population 
estimate  series)  of  nearly  1,900  nurses  from  the  number  employed  In 
1965.  By  1975,  again  utilizing  the  high  series  estimates,  employment 
demand  will  have  Increased  an  additional  1,200  and  have  attained  a level 
of  nearly  8,700  registered  nurses.  Even  considering  the  low  series  of 
population  estimates,  the  employment  of  registered  nurses  at  that  time 
will  be  In  excess  of  8, 100* 

Demand  for  persons  In  occupations  of  direct  support  to  registered  nurses, 
such  as  licensed  practical  nurses  and  nurse  aides,  will  also  Increase 
sharply.  The  final  columns  of  Table  1 represent  the  Increased  employ* 
ment  demands  for  each  of  the  flve*year  periods  In  the  next  decade. 

As  can  be  seen  for  most  occupations,  the  Increase  Is  greater  during  the 
first  five  years  of  the  period  than  during  the  second.  This  Is  consistent 
with  the  trends  In  population  growth. 

Table  2 presents  Information  on  the  expected  Increase  In  numbers  available 
In  the  various  occupations  due  to  inmlgratlon.  A comparison  of  Tables 
1 and  2 points  out  sharply  the  heavy  dependence  of  Arizona  employers  on 
out-»of»state  sources  for  trained,  experienced,  health  service  personnel. 

Inmlgratlon  of  nurses,  licensed  practical  nurses,  medical  secretaries, 
medical  technologists,  X*ray  technologists,  physical  therapists,  dental 
hygienists,  dental  assistants  and  dental  technicians  Is  anticipated  to 
be  greater  than  the  actual  Increase  In  numbers  employed  in  these  occupa* 
tlons  during  the  two  flve*year  periods.  For  exanple,  employment  demand 
for  registered  nurses  from  1970  to  1975  Is  estimated  to  increase  1,245, 
according  to  the  hlgih  series  of  estimates.  During  the  same  period,  the 
numbers  available  from  Inmlgratlon  are  anticipated  to  be  2,700.  Similar 
comparisons  can  be  made  for  the  other  occupations  mentioned.  In  a number 
of  additional  occupations  the  flow  of  Inmlgratlon  Is  almost  equal  to 
the  Increased  employment  demand  In  the  two  flve*year  periods. 

The  fact  that  Inmlgratlon  will  supply  workers  adequate  In  number  to  meet 
the  expansion  needs  of  Arizona  Is  somewhat  misleading.  The  expected 
losses  In  the  numbers  available  due  to  withdrawal  from  the  labor  force 
caused  by  death,  retirement  or  leaving  the  work  force  for  family  duties 
Is  extremely  heavy  In  health  service  occupations.  Again  with  regard  to 
registered  nurses.  Table  3 Indicates  that  during  the  period  1970-1975 
the  losses  In  the  numbers  available  from  such  attrition  will  be  2,600. 

This  means  that  the  balancing  effect  between  Inmlgratlon  and  attrition 
for  this  five-year  period  will  result  In  only  a net  Increase  of  100 
registered  nurses  available.  In  the  case  of  licensed  practical  nurses 
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TABLE  1 

EMPLOYMENT  LEVELS  AND  INCREASE  IN  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
HEALTH  SERVICE  PERSONNEL 


Future  En^lo3nnent  Required 

Enq>lo3nnent  Increases 

Occupations 

Including 

tedlcare*' 



1970 

1 1975 

1 HIGH  SERIES 

LOW  SERIES 

Low 

Low 

65-70 

65-70 

70-75 

1. 

R.N. 

7430 

7125 

8675 

8110 

1874 

1245 

1569 

985 

2. 

L.P.N. 

2360 

2255 

2885 

2680 

782 

525 

677 

425 

3. 

Nurse  Aide 

4390 

4185 

5095 

4780 

1081 

705 

876 

595 

4. 

(fedlcal  Assistant 

320 

305 

380 

355 

63 

60 

48 

50 

5. 

Surgical  Technician 

195 

185 

260 

245 

79 

65 

69 

60 

6. 

(fedical  Record  Librarian 

110 

105 

130 

125 

47 

20 

42 

20 

7. 

Medical  Record  Technician 

200 

190 

245 

235 

84 

45 

74 

45 

8. 

Medical  Record  Secretary 

210 

200 

260 

240 

72 

50 

62 

40 

9. 

Office  Nurse  (Not  Registered) 

400 

385 

510 

475 

89 

110 

74 

90 

10. 

(fedlcal  Secretary 

1060 

1005 

1210 

1135 

231 

150 

176 

130 

11. 

(fedlcal  Technologist 

805 

775 

1000 

940 

195 

195 

165 

165 

12. 

Laboratory  Assistant 

385 

370 

510 

475 

124 

125 

109 

105 

13. 

Technologist 

615 

585 

805 

745 

205 

190 

175 

160 

14. 

Inhalation  Hieraplst 

70 

65 

115 

100 

34 

45 

29 

35 

15. 

Physical  Hieraplst 

225 

220 

325 

300 

80 

100 

75 

80 

16. 

Occupational  Hieraplst 

90 

85 

125 

115 

50 

35 

45 

30 

17. 

Medical  Social  Worker 

100 

95 

125 

120 

27 

25 

22 

25 

18. 

Dental  hygienist 

140 

135 

190 

175 

40 

50 

35 

40 

19. 

Dental  Assistant 

875 

840 

1020 

950 

176 

145 

141 

110 

20. 

Dental  Technician 

75 

75 

80 

80 

14 

5 

14 

5 

21. 

Dietician 

80 

80 

95 

90 

21 

15 

21 

10 
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TABLE  2 


EXPECTED  INCREASES  IN  NU^ERS 
AVAILABLE  FROM  IMMIGRATION 


Occupations 

65-70 

70-75 

1.  R.N. 

2750 

2700 

2.  L.P.N. 

500 

475 

3.  (hirse  Aide 

480 

380 

4.  Medical  Assistant 

4> 

30 

5.  Surgical  Technician 

15 

10 

6.  Medical  Record  Librarian 

15 

20 

7.  I'fedical  Record  Technician 

15 

20 

8.  Medical  Record  Secretary 

20 

15 

9.  Office  Nurse  (Not  Registered) 

110 

85 

10.  Medical  Secretary 

175 

135 

11.  Medical  Technologist 

180 

170 

12.  Laboratory  Assistant 

55 

45 

13.  X-xay  Technologist 

185 

195 

14.  Inhalation  Therapist 

15 

35 

15.  Physical  Therapist 

95 

110 

16.  Occupational  Therapist 

20 

25 

17.  Medical  Social  Worker 

15 

25 

18.  Dental  Hygienist 

55 

65 

19.  Dental  Assistant 

280 

200 

20.  Dental  Technician 

10 

10 

21.  Dietician 

10 

5 
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during  the  two  flve»year  periods  under  consideration^  the  attrition  far 
e::ceeds  the  flow  of  newcomers  due  to  Inmlgratlon*  This  situation  Is 
the  case  In  the  majority  of  the  health  service  occupations* 

A comparison  of  Table  2 and  Table  3 Indicates  that,  with  the  exception 
of  registered  nurses,  medical  record  librarians,  medical  technologists, 
X»ray  technologists.  Inhalation  ther^lsts,  physical  therapists,  occu« 
patlonal  therapists  and  dental  hygienists,  losses  to  the  labor  force 
due  to  death,  retirement,  or  permanent  withdrawal  from  the  work  force 
will  exceed  the  numbers  that  Arizona  can  anticipate  to  draw  from  other 
states. 

The  meaning  Is  clear.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  Arizona  to  provide 
training  facilities  and  training  opportunities  to  her  residents  In 
order  to  meet  the  expected  Increases  In  employment  demand  detailed  In 
Table  1.  The  dimensions  and  scope  of  these  training  responsibilities 
are  discussed  In  greater  detail  In  the  following  pages.  At  this  point. 
It  Is  sufficient  to  Indicate  that  the  deficits  In  the  numbers  of 
available  personnel  are  sizeable.  Table  4 presents  the  health  service 
personnel  balance  sheet  as  of  1970. 

In  Table  4 the  employment  In  1965  forms  the  basis  for  the  analysis. 

Added  to  the  employment  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  AHSEA  survey  Is 
the  projected  Inmlgratlon  In  the  occupation  for  the  flve*year  period 
through  1970.  Subtracted  from  this  Is  the  anticipated  attrition  during 
the  same  five  years  which  results  In  the  projected  number  available  as 
of  1970  In  the  State  of  Arizona.  Please  note  that  the  projected  number 
available  does  not  Include  an  estimate  of  the  training  output  of  Arizona 
training  facilities. 

Table  4 Indicates  that  there  will  be  an  Increase  of  approximately  12 
percent  In  the  number  of  registered  nurses  available  during  the  five** 
year  period  due  to  the  balance  between  Inmlgratlon  and  attrition. 
Increases  are  also  anticipated  In  the  numbers  available  of  medical 
record  librarians,  medical  technologists,  X^ay  technologists,  Inhala* 
tlon  ther^lsts,  physical  therapists,  occupational  therapists  and 
dental  hygienists.  In  each  case  these  Increases  are  attributable  to 
Inmlgratlon  exceeding  attrition.  In  all  other  occupations  there  will 
be  a net  decrease  In  the  numbers  available  during  the  flve**year  period. 
Table  4 also  presents  the  projected  total  demand  or  projected  employment 
levels  for  each  of  the  occupations  based  on  the  high  and  low  series  of 
population  estimates.  Comparing  these  data  with  the  projected  number 
available  as  of  1970,  Indicates  the  deficit  that  will  exist  as  of  that 
time. 

The  deficit  In  health  service  personnel  as  of  1970  must  be  met  from 
local  Arizona  sources.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  Inmlgra- 
tlon can  be  stepped  up  or  Increased  to  overcome  this  deficit. 

Table  5 presents  the  health  service  personnel  balance  sheet  as  of  1975 
and  summarizes  the  changes  for  the  total  decade*  Again,  the  employment 
In  1965  Is  Increased  by  the  Inmlgratlon  during  the  ten-year  period. 
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Occupations 


55-70  70-75 


I 

f 


f 

I 


\ 


I 


I 


s 


1. 

R.N. 

: 2100 

I 

2600 

2. 

L.P.N. 

1 720 

1280 

3. 

Nurse  Aide 

1 1250 

1050 

4. 

Hedlcal  Assistant 

100 

85 

5. 

Surgical  Technician 

60 

70 

6. 

Medical  Record  Librarian 

5 

5 

7. 

(fedlcal  Record  Technician 

35 

40 

8. 

Hedlcal  Record  Secretary 

85 

65 

9. 

Office  Nurse  (Not  Registered) 

220 

190 

10. 

Medical  Secretary 

320 

275 

11. 

Medical  Technologist 

90 

110 

12. 

Laboratory  Assistant 

125 

150 

13. 

Technologist 

95 

115 

14. 

Inhalation  Therapist 

10 

20 

15. 

Physical  Therapist 

40 

50 

16. 

Occupational  Hieraplst 

5 

10 

17. 

Medical  Social  Worker 

25 

30 

18. 

Dental  Hygienist 

35 

45 

19. 

Dental  Assistant 

465  ' 

340 

20. 

Dental  Technician 

20 

j 

15 

21. 

Dietician 

20 

15 

* Withdrawal  from  labor  force  due  to  death,  retirement. 


etc* 
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TABZJE  4 

HEALTH  SERVICE  PERSONNEL  BALANCE  SHEET  — 1970 


Occupations 

Euqp. 

1965 

Projected 

Proj 

Total 

lected 
. Demand 

DEFICIT 

Inmig. 

# Avail. 

High 

Low 

Low 

1. 

R.N. 

5550 

2750 

2100 

6200 

7430 

7125 

1230 

925 

2. 

L.P.N. 

1575 

500 

720 

1350 

2360 

2255 

1010 

905 

3. 

Nurse  Aide 

3310 

480 

1250 

2540 

4390 

4185 

1850 

1645 

4. 

Medical  Assistant 

260 

45 

100 

205 

320 

305 

115 

100 

5. 

Surgical  Technician 

115 

15 

60 

70 

195 

185 

125 

115 

6* 

Medical  Record  Librarian 

65 

15 

5 

75 

110 

105 

35 

30 

7. 

Medical  Record  Technician 

120 

15 

35 

100 

200 

190 

100 

90 

8. 

Medical  Record  Secretary 

140 

20  I 

85 

75 

210 

200 

135 

125 

9. 

0££ice  Nurse  (Not  Registered) 

310 

110  1 

220 

200 

400 

385 

200 

185 

10. 

Medical  Secretary 

830 

175 

320 

685 

1060 

1005 

375 

320 

11. 

Medical  Technologist 

610 

180 

90 

700 

805 

775 

105 

75 

12. 

Laboratory  Assistant 

260 

55 

125 

190 

385 

370 

195 

180 

13. 

X*ray  Technologist 

410 

185 

95 

500 

615 

585 

115 

85 

14. 

Inhalation  Therapist 

35 

15 

10 

40 

70 

65 

30 

25 

15. 

Physical  Itierapist 

145 

95 

40 

200 

225 

220 

25 

20 

16. 

Occupational  Iberapist 

40 

20 

5 

55 

90 

85 

35 

30 

17. 

Medical  Social  Worker 

75 

15 

25 

65 

100 

95 

35 

30 

18. 

Dental  Hygienist 

100 

55 

35 

120 

140 

135 

20 

15 

19. 

Dental  Assistant 

700 

280 

465 

515 

875 

840 

360 

325 

20. 

Dental  Technician 

60 

10 

20 

50 

75 

75 

25 

25 

21. 

Dietician 

60 

10 

20 

50 

80 

SO 

30 

30 

60 


TABLE  5 


HEALTH  SERVICE  PERSONNEL  BALANCE  SHEET  — 1975 


Occupations 

Emp. 

1965 

Projected 

Projected 
Total  Demand 

dee: 

ICIT 

Inmlg. 

Attrlt. 

# Avail". 

Low 

Low 

1. 

R.H. 

5550 

5450 

4700 

6300 

8675 

8110 

2375 

1810 

2. 

L.P.N. 

1575 

975 

2000 

550 

2885 

2680 

2335 

2130 

3. 

Nurse  Aide 

3310 

860 

2300 

1870 

50S5 

4780 

3225 

2910 

4. 

Medical  Assistant 

260 

75 

185 

150 

380 

355 

230 

205 

5. 

Surgical  Technician 

115 

25 

130 

10 

260 

245 

250 

235 

6. 

Itedlcal  Record  Librarian 

65 

35 

10 

90 

130 

125 

40 

35 

7. 

Itedlcal  Record  Technician 

120 

35 

75 

80 

245 

235 

165 

155 

8. 

Medical  Record  Secretary 

140 

35 

150 

25 

260 

240 

235 

215 

9. 

Office  Nurse  (Not  Registered) 

310 

195 

410 

95 

510 

475 

415 

380 

10. 

Medical  Secretary 

830 

310 

595 

545 

1210 

1135 

665 

590 

11. 

Medical  Technologist 

610 

350 

200 

760 

1000 

940 

240 

180 

12. 

Laboratory  Assistant 

260 

100 

275 

85 

510 

475 

425 

390 

13. 

X-ray  Technologist 

410 

380 

210 

580 

805 

745 

225 

165 

14. 

!tnhalatlon  Therapist 

35 

50 

30 

55 

i:.5 

100 

60 

45 

15. 

Physical  Therapist 

145 

205 

90 

260 

32  5 

300 

65 

[ 40 

1 

16. 

Occupational  Therapist 

40 

45 

15 

70 

125 

115 

55 

45 

17. 

Medical  Social  Worker 

75 

40 

55 

60 

125 

120 

i 65 

60 

18. 

Dental  Hygienist 

100 

120 

80 

140 

190 

175 

i 50 

35 

19. 

Dental  Assistant 

700 

480 

805 

375 

1020 

950 

645 

575 

20. 

Dental  Technician 

60 

20 

35 

45 

80 

80 

35 

35 

21. 

Dietician 

60 

15 

35 

40 

95 

90 

55 

1 

1 

50 

Decreases  due  to  attrition  are  ta!;en  into  account  to  arrive  at  the  pro- 
jected number  avaiiable  in  1975.  The  projected  total  demand  by  occupa- 
tion as  of  1975  is  again  presented  with  both  the  high  and  low  series 
of  estimates  indicated*  The  final  columns  of  Table  5 present  the  total 
deficit  for  the  decade  that  must  be  supplied  from  Arizona  sources. 


It  is  essential  to  realize ^ however ^ that  there  is  a sharp  difference 
between  the  personnel  deficit  as  reported  in  Tables  4 and  5 and  the 
actual  training  need  that  must  be  met  by  Arizona*  The  challenge  of 
training  for  health  service  personnel  is  greater  than  the  personnel 
deficits  as  reported  in  these  tables*  It  is  to  this  <]uestlon  that  we 
now  direct  our  attention* 
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II 

CHAl.tENGE**HEAI.TH  SERVICES  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS 

j 

The  previous  section  of  this  report  has  developed  the  total  personnel  j 

deficits  for  the  five-year  period  1965  through  1970  and  for  the  decade  \ 

1965  through  1975.  These  deficits  Include,  of  course,  current  shortages  | 

and  actual  occupational  vacancies  that  exist  In  hospitals,  doctors'  j 

offices  and  other  en^loylng  Institutions  that  were  covered  by  the  AHSEA  \ 

survey  of  health  service  personnel  employment*  I 

] 

The  deficits  must  be  met.  These  people  are  essential  to  provide  adequate  j 

health  care  to  the  citizens  of  Arizona,  but  the  deficits  alone  do  not  | 

constitute  the  training  needs  of  Arizona.  Persons  trained  In  this  State  | 

are  free  to  move  and  travel  to  other  states  of  the  nation  for  advanced  ] 

training  or  for  employment.  Data  on  licensable  occupations  Indicates  | 

that  only  about  85  percent  of  the  persons  trained  In  Arizona  for  | 

licensable  occupations  actually  register  In  the  State.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  year  subsequent  to  their  graduation  only  about  60  percent  are  j 

still  employed  In  the  State  of  Arizona.  The  other  40  percent  have  either  | 

left  the  occupation  or  left  the  State  for  employment  elsewhere  or  for  j 

advanced  training.  In  order  to  fill  100  vacancies  In  Arizona  It  is  j 

necessary,  therefore,  to  train  166  persons.  ] 

In  order  to  visualize  the  training  requirements  that  constitute  the  j 

challenge  to  Arizona,  the  personnel  deficits  of  Tables  4 and  5 have  been  ] 

expressed  as  annual  figures  in  Table  6*  The  deficits  as  of  1970  are  j 

e:cpressed  as  annual  personnel  deficits  for  the  period  1965  to  1970*  I 

Similarly,  annual  deficits  for  the  period  1970  through  1975  have  been  | 

computed*  It  Is  these  annual  targets  that  must  be  met  by  training  pro« 
grams  geared  to  produce  adequate  numbers  of  graduates  each  year. 

Table  7,  derived  from  Table  6 and  historical  experience  of  licensable 
occupations  registration,  presents  the  annual  training  requirements 
necessary  to  meet  the  annual  personnel  deficits.  The  requirements  differ 
from  the  deficits  In  the  sense  that  they  tai^  into  account  the  persons 
who  do  not  register  or  practice  their  occupation  In  Arizona  and  those 
who  leave  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  subsequent  to  their  gradua* 
tlon. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  enrollment  in  any  given  program  must  of  nec* 
esslty  exceed  the  annual  training  output  Inasmuch  as  there  are  dropouts 
from  the  course,  some  courses  take  longer  than  one  year  for  preparation, 
and  some  students  fall  to  meet  graduation  requirements.  Table  7, 
however,  does  present  the  annual  output  that  should  be  utilized  as  a 
target  in  planning  educational  programs,  training  programs  and  facilities 
for  health  services  occupational  training  In  Arizona* 

The  annual  training  output  requirements  are  Indeed  staggering.  During  ; 

the  years  1965  through  1970  from  1,700  to  2,000  persons  should  be  com** 
pletlng  training  each  year  In  this  group  of  occupations*  During  the 
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TABliE  6 


mmAL  FERSomm  deficits  in  Arizona 


Occupation 

Hifih 

Series 

Low 

Series 

1965-70 

Total 

1970-75 

1965-70 

Total 

1970-75 

Total 

R.N. 

245 

229 

135 

179 

L.P.N. 

202 

265 

131 

245 

Nurse  Aide 

370 

275 

329 

253 

Iiedical  Assistant 

23 

23 

20 

21 

Surgical  Technician 

25 

25 

23 

24 

Iiedical  Record  Librarian 

7 

1 

6 

1 

Medical  Record  Technician 

20 

13 

18 

13 

Hecical  Record  Secretary 

27 

20 

25 

18 

Office  Nurse  (Not  Registered) 

40 

43 

37 

39 

Iiedical  Secretary 

75 

53 

64 

54 

Iiedical  Technologist 

21 

27 

15 

21 

Laboratory  Assistant 

39 

46 

36 

42 

R-ray  Technologist 

23 

22 

17 

16 

Inhalation  Therapist 

6 

6 

5 

4 

Physical  Therapist 

5 

8 

4 

4 

Occupational  Therapist 

7 

4 

6 

3 

Medical  Social  Worker 

7 

7 

6 

6 

Dental  Hygienist 

4 

6 

3 

4 

Dental  Assistant 

72 

57 

65 

50 

Dental  Technician 

5 

2 

5 

2 

Dietician 

6 

5 

6 

4 

TOTAL 

1229 

1142 

1056 

1003 
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TABLE  7 


ANNUAL  THAINING  REQUIREI'lENTS 


Occupation 

High  Series 

Low 

Series 

1965-70 

Total 

1970-75 

Total 

1965-70 

Total 

1970-75 

Total 

R.N, 

408 

381 

308 

298 

L.E.H. 

337 

442 

302 

403 

Nurse  Aide 

614 

456 

525 

420 

Niedlcal  Assistant 

38 

38 

33 

35 

Surgical  Technician 

42 

42 

38 

40 

Medical  Record  Librarian 

12 

2 

10 

2 

Medical  Record  Technician 

33 

22 

30 

22 

Medical  Record  Secretary 

45 

33 

43 

30 

Office  Nurse  (Not  Registered) 

66 

71 

62 

65 

Medical  Secretary 

125 

96 

110 

92 

Medical  Technologist 

35 

45 

25 

35 

Laboratory  Assistant 

65 

77 

60 

70 

X"*ray  Technologist 

38 

3? 

28 

27 

Inhalation  Therapist 

10 

10 

8 

7 

Physical  Ther^ist 

8 

13 

7 

7 

Occupational  Therapist 

1 : 

7 

10 

5 

Medical  Social  Worker 

12 

12 

10 

10 

Dental  Hygienist 

7 

10 

5 

7 

Dental  Assistant 

115 

95 

108 

80 

Dental  Technician 

8 

3 

8 

3 

Dietician 

10 

8 

10 

7 

second  half  of  the  decade  the  requirements  will  drop  but  slightly  to 
levels  of  from  about  1»670  to  1,900  each  year.  Sioxe  at  the  present 
time  Arizona  Is  graduating  far  less  than  one-half  (and  Indeed  only 
approximately  one-third)  of  the  annual  number  required,  the  magnitude 
of  the  challenge  becomes  apparent.  For  many  of  the  occupations  In  which 
sizeable  numbers  should  be  graduating  each  year,  training  programs  do 
not  even  exist  in  Arizona*  In  othexj  the  annual  output  Is  far  below 
the  required  level.  In  many  Instances  jobs  In  these  occupations  for 
which  formal  training  Is  desirable  and  practical  are  being  filled  with 
partially  skilled,  partially  trained  and  partially  experienced  workers 
through  rather  h^hazttrd  programs  of  on-the-job  training.  In  an  occu- 
pational area  as  critical  as  the  health  service  occupations.  It  Is 
questionable  whether  Arizona  can  afford  such  haphazard  methods  of 
en^loyee  preparation. 

Arizona  Is  not  an  Isolated  entity,  and  although  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  a steady  stream  of  trained  personnel  available  from  other  states 
we  also  share  a responsibility  with  the  nation  as  a whole  to  train  the 
necessary  number  of  persoEis  for  proper  health  care.  In  recent  congressional 
hearings  on  the  Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel  Training  Act  of 
1966,  representatives  of  a number  of  national  professional  organizations 
described  substantial  unmet  needs  In  their  respective  fields.  These 
are  summarized  In  Table  8 for  seven  occupations  showing  the  annvial  num- 
ber of  graduates  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  1975.  Arizona's  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  responsibility  to  meet  these  needs  has  been 
computed  on  a population  basis.  Arizona's  population  Is  expected  to 
equal  one  percent  of  the  national  total  in  1975,  providing  a convenient 
yardstick  for  determining  this  State's  obligations  to  the  nation  as 
well  as  to  our  own  student  population. 

During  the  sdiool  year  1970-71,  approximately  3,000,000  students  will 
graduate  from  high  schools  .In  the  United  States.^  Attainable  national 
health  manpower  goals  have  been  estimated  at  224,000.  This  would  Indi- 
cate that  the  national  annual  output  of  health  services  manpower  should 
be  approximately  seven  and  one-half  percent  of  the  1970  high  school 
graduation.^ 

In  Table  9 these  estimates  of  educational  responsibility  are  broken  down 
into  various  categories  and  the  Arizona  share  In  each  case  has  been  com- 
puted. In  all  categories  from  short  term  training  programs  at  the  post 
high  school  level  to  the  doctoral  programs,  Arizona's  responsibility 
on  this  basis  by  1975  would  be  an  annual  output  of  2,240  health  service 
personnel. 

Table  9 indicates,  for  Instance,  that  the  annual  output  target  for  1975 
for  Arizona's  nurse  training  programs  should  be  600.  Data  In  Table  7 


^^ojectlons  of  Educational  Statistics  to  1974-75>  U,  S*  Office  of 
Educatf^,  Jfuoilcatl^  No.  10030. 


^Xn  1965  3.3  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  consisted  of  per- 
sons In  health  occupations.  This  percentage  has  Increased  from  3.0 
percent  In  1960. 
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TABLE  8 


Total  7 occupations 
Dental  l^glene^ 

Hedlcal  Record  Library  Service 
Hedical  Technology^ 
Occupational  Therapy 
Physical  Therapy 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 
X*ray  Technology^ 


6,000 

8,000 

8,000 

2,000 

6,000 


Heed  based  on  estimated  1975  requirements 
^Arizona's  *'share"  estimated  at  one  percent  of  national  total 
^Includes  Associate  degree  and  certificate  programs 


TABLE  9 


feasible  goals  in  health  mnvmvi,  1975 


Level  of  Tralnln 


Total 


Doctoral 

Nursing  (Baccalaureate.  Diploma  and 
Associate  Art  Degree) 

Baccalaureate  and  Master’s  (exclusive  of 
nursing) 

Professions  Identified  In  Health  Professions 
Education  Assistance  Acts  Pharmacy, 
Optometry,  Podiatry 

Allied  Health  Occupations 

Junior  College  and  Other  Technical  and 
Vocational  Programs  (exclusive  of  nursing) 

Practical  Nursing 
Other 

Short  Training 


^•Arizona  share  estimated  at  one  percent* 


1975^  Annual  Output 


U*S«  Arizona 


2.240 
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Indicates  that,  considering  probable  inmigration  and  attrition,  the 
annual  training  requirements  to  meet  t.xe  personnel  deficits  in  nursing 
in  Arizona  would  be  approximately  300  to  400*  A comparison  of  Tables 
7 and  9 emphasizes  that  Arizona’s  total  responsibility  to  the  national 
needs  for  health  service  education  is  much  greater  than  just  the  training 
requirements  to  meet  the  needs  o£  Arizona* 
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THE  “BEFORE** 


IN  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


WORK  PROGRAM 


Before:  The  Pupil 

1.  Is  hired  as  a producing  worker. 

2.  Learns  only  the  “how-to-do-it**  aspects 
of  his  Job. 

3.  Is  not  always  able  to  understand  the  re- 
lationship of  his  work  experience  to  his 
classroom  activities. 

4.  Does  not  always  rotate  from  job  to  job 
within  the  organization  but  performs 
same  duty  each  day. 

5.  Is  tempted  to  drop  out  of  school  to 
accept  a full-time  position. 

6.  May  work  vmder  conditions  which  may 
deteriorate. 


Before:  The  Parent 

1.  Is  not  sure  where  the  responsibility  of 
the  school  begins  or  ends. 

2.  Is  not  sure  of  the  relationship  of  the 
job  experiences  and  the  classroom  acti- 
vities. 

3.  Is  not  sure  that  the  pupil  knows  what 
he  got  himself  into. 

4.  Is  not  sure  when  the  pupiPs  working 
hours  begin  or  end. 

5.  Does  not  know  what  prestige  the  job 
has,  in  terms  of  acceptance  of  the  pupil 
by  his  peers. 


Before:  The  School 

1.  Has  little  or  no  opportunity  to  integrate 
classroom  activities  with  the  work  ex- 
periences of  the  pupil. 

2.  Has  no  opportunity  to  assist  the  pupil 
in  matters  of  social  adjustment. 

3.  Ordinarily  does  not  give  credit  for  un- 
supervised work  experience. 


Before;  The  Employer 

1.  Obtain  a raw  recruit  who  wants  to  earn 
money. 

2.  Must  train  the  worker. 

3.  Does  not  feel  obligated  to  train  the  pupil. 

4.  Can  hire  or  fire  the  pupil  at  will. 

5.  Does  not  always  have  a continuing  re- 
lationship with  the  school  after  the  job 
is  filled. 


THE  ''NOW” 


IN  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  COOPERATIVE  OFFICE  EDUCATION 
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Now:  The  Pupil 

1,  Is  hired  as  a learning  worker, 

2,  Learns  also  the  "why-it-is-done”  as- 
pects of  his  work, 

3,  Engages  in  classroom  activities  which 
are  Integrated  with  his  on-the-job  ex- 
periences, 

4,  Follows  a planned  rotation  schedule  dur- 
ing the  lei^gth  of  the  year-long  program, 

5,  Receives  the  benefits  of  a job  analysis, 

6,  Is  matched  to  the  job  by  an  occupation- 
ally  experienced  coordinator. 

7,  Will  work  in  an  establishment  which  is 
continuously  approved  by  the  coordina- 
tor. 


Now:  The  School 

1,  By  means  of  the  job  analysis,  is  able 
to  integrate  the  classroom  activities  of 
each  pupil  with  his  on-the-job  exper- 
iences, 

2,  Is  prepared,  when  the  need  arises,  to 
assist  the  pupil  to  make  necessary  sO'- 
cial  adjustments, 

3,  Can  give  credit  for  vocational  experience, 
part  of  which  is  acceptable  for  college 
entrance, 

4,  Has  the  advantage  of  the  services  of  an 
advisory  committee. 
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Now:  The  Parent 


1,  Knows  that  the  school  has  not  relinqui- 
shed responsibility  for  the  pupil, 

2,  Knows  that  the  pupU  received  the  bene- 
fit of  good  guidance  before  being  placed 
on  the  job, 

3,  Knows  that  the  pupil  is  not  being  ex- 
ploited, 

4,  Knows  that  the  pupil  receives  the  maxi- 
mum of  prestige  from  an  approved  cre- 
dit-carrying course  of  study, 

5,  Knows  that  the  on-the-job  experiences 
and  the  classroom  activities  compliment 
and  strengthen  each  other. 


New:  The  Employer 

1.  Obtain  an  oriented  pupil  who  wants  to 
learn  to  work. 

2.  Receives  the  assistance  of  the  school 
and  the  coordinator  in  training  the  pupil. 

3.  Participates  in  the  planning  which  results 
in  better  training  of  the  pupil. 

4.  Receives  the  benefit  of  guidance  and  test- 
ing techniques  which  bring  to  light  the 
abilities  of  the  pupil, 

5.  Has  a continuous  relationship  through  an 
organized  program  with  the  school. 


THE  “NOW’’ 


IN  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


INTENSIVE  OFFICE  LABORATORY 


1.  In  atmosphere,  layout,  and  equipment,  the  office  laboratory  is  fully  comparable 
to  a modern,  well -designed,  functional  business  office. 

2.  Experiences  are  provided  throu^  the  lab  in  which  exercises  and  problems  involv- 
ing the  application  of  knowledges  and  skills  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  learning 
experiences,  and  also  in  which  the  instruction  will  center  in  the  performance  of 
production  tasks  on  actual  occupational  and  educational  projects  which  are  brought 
into  the  laboratory  from  outside  agencies  or  from  within  the  school  rather  than  a 
textbook  or  practice  set. 

3.  The  program  is  directly  related  to  employment  opportunities  and  has  course  work" 
set  up  and  maintained  with  advice  from  the  occupational  groups  concerned, 

4.  There  is  a statement  of  career  objective  for  each  student  that  is  a matter  of  record. 
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Instruction  is  offered  oaly  to  persons  who  need,  desire,  and  can  profit  from  it  oc- 
cupationally. 

Each  student  in  the  office  laboratory  is  required  to  perform  a var  iety  of  major  tasks 
which  comprise  the  office  occupation  for  which  the  student  is  preparing. 

The  length  of  instruction  is  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  occupation  and 
the  needs  of  the  students. 

Each  student  performs  actual  office  activities  as  an  individual,  while  under  office 
pressures,  and  not  as  a group. 

Grade  requirements  are  equal  to  actual  entry  job  standards. 

Instruction  is  provided  on  the  individual  basis  and  thus  can  provide  the  above  aver- 
age a higher  degree  of  proficiency  and  technical  education  as  well  as  offerii^  the 
below  average  an  employable  skill. 
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1.  All  students  are  doing  the  sa.tie  thing  at  the  same  time. 

2.  Materials  and  projects  come  from  published  textbooks  and  practice  sets. 

3.  Mostly  developing  basic  skills  rather  than  applying  skills  to  an  office  situation. 

4.  Length  of  instruction,  no  matter  career  objective  of  the  student,  is  usually  the 
same  for  all. 

5.  Lacks  office  pressures,  and  so  the  student  usually  enters  private  schools  for  addi- 
tional training. 

6.  The  classroom  doesn’t  bridge  the  gap  between  the  school  and  the  world  of  work. 

7;  Equipment  mainly  of  the  same  make  rather  than  of  the  variety  found  in  the  busi- 
ness offices. 

8.  Usually  a course  and  not  a program  of  instruction  for  immediate  and  gainful  em- 
ployment: presents  much  “how”  and  lacks  “why”  something  is  done. 

9.  Usually  represents  general  preparation  for  a job  rather  than  preparation  for  a 
career. 

10.  Course  work  is  not  maintained  with  advice  from  occupational  groups  or  accord- 
ing to  employment  opportunities. 

11.  The  classroom  doesn’t  provide  technical  training  for  the  above  or  below  average 
student  but  the  middle-of-road  approach  for  all. 


THE  “NOW*’ 


IN  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


INTENSIVE  OFFICE  LABORATORY 


In  atmosphere,  layout,  and  equipment,  the  office  laboratory  is  fully  comparable 
to  a modern,  well-designed,  functional  business  office. 

Experiences  are  provided  through  the  lab  in  which  exercises  and  problems  involv- 
ing the  application  of  knowledges  and  skills  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  learning 
experiences,  and  also  in  which  the  instruction  will  center  in  the  performance  of 
production  tasks  on  actual  occupational  and  educational  projects  which  are  brought 
into  the  laboratory  from  outside  agencies  or  from  within  the  school  rather  than  a 
textbook  or  practice  set. 

The  program  is  directly  related  to  employment  opportunities  and  has  course  wort 
set  up  and  maintained  with  advice  from  the  occupational  groups  concerned. 

There  is  a statement  of  career  objective  for  each  student  that  is  a matter  of  record. 


Instruction  is  offered  only  to  persons  who  need,  desire,  and  can  profit  from  it  oc- 
cupationally. 

Each  student  in  the  office  laboratory  is  required  to  perform  a va.  iely  of  major  tasks 
which  comprise  the  office  occupation  for  which  the  student  is  preparing. 

The  length  of  instruction  is  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  occupation  and 
the  needs  of  the  students. 

Each  student  performs  actual  office  activities  as  an  individual,  while  under  office 
pressures,  and  not  as  a group. 

Grade  requirements  are  equal  to  actual  entry  job  standards. 

Instruction  is  provided  on  the  individual  basis  and  thus  can  provide  the  above  aver- 
age a higher  degree  of  proficiency  and  technical  education  as  well  as  offering  the 
below  average  an  employable  skill. 
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, DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


MEMORANDUM 


MEMO  TO:  ALL  SUPERINTENDENTS,  PRINCIPALS,  AND  BUSINESS  TEAQ-IERS 
FRai:  JOHN  D.  LEE,  STATE  SUPERVISOR,  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

SUBJECT:  PREPARING  YOUR  PROPOSAL  FOR  AN  APPROVED  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE 

EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


In  order  to  in^Jlement  a true  program  of  Business  and  Office  Education  for  tiie 

balance  of  19 and  to  make  plans  for  fiscal  year  19 , the  State  Department 

of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  lias 
set  up  a procedural  pattern  to  be  followed  by  sdiool  corporations, 

1,  Prepare  your  proposal  by  first  determining  the  type  of  program  you  desire, 

(Sectxons  are  arranged  in  order  according  to  tiie  following  infoimation,) 

(a,)  Tlie  section,  'Business  and  Office  Education,"  explains  what  a busi- 
ness program  is,  when  it  is  vocational,  and  general  information  on 
the  t^es  of  available  programs, 

(b,)  The  next  two  sections,  *Htfliat  Is  An  Intensive  Lab?/'  (Section  I-B), 
and,  "The  Cooperative  Office  Education  Program,"  (Section  I-B),  go 
into  more  detail  on  the  major  possibilities  of  the  programs  avail- 
able to  you, 

(c.)  These  sections  help  you  to  determine  if  your  scliool  should  offer  a 
Business  and  Office  Education  program  and  if  so,  which  program, 

2,  Program  Proposal  Cover  Sheet,  (Section  #2), 

(a,)  Use  this  cover  sheet  as  a sample  for  preparing  your  cover  sheet. 

3,  Program  Proposal  Outline  Form,  (Section  #3) , (Five  copies  to  be  submitted) 

(a,)  This  is  an  outline  for  you  to  follow  in  establishing  an  approved  pro- 
gram, 

(b,)  Each  section  of  the  outline  refers,  when  it  applies,  to  a certain 

section  of  the  "Policies  of  Business  and  Office  Education,'*  (numbers 
7,0-7,78),  and  the  "General  Information  Section  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,'*  (numbers  0,1-0,10-4), 

(c,)  Tliis  section  is  very  valuable  as  an  outline,  because  it  refers  di- 
rectly to  the  State  Policies  of  Indiana  and  contains  many  suggestions 
for  the  teacher  and/or  coordinator  of  the  program, 

(d,)  We  do  not  expect  the  ultimate  to  be  readied  ^ the  beginning,  Tlie 
Questions  indicate  the  desired  outcome;  but  in  the  beginning,  we 
vmderstyid  that  we  must  te  flexible  so  that  you  may  establish  your- 
self and  yotbr  program,  l*le^^  just  plan  your  progr^  in  stages  of 
development  ~ ifet  you  can  do  this  year,  next,  ana  if  this  will  best 
serve  your  situation. 
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4.  Policy  for  Business  and  Office  Education  in  Indiana,  (Section  #4.) 

(a.)  This  is  referred  to  in  the  Program  Proposal  Outline  by  tiie  numbers 
7,0-7.78. 

(b.)  This  section,  as  well  as  the  whole  handbook,  is  very  valuable  and 
should  be  kept  for  future  reference, 

(c,)  This  section  contains  the  ’Policies"  by  which  the  merit  of  a program 
is  judged, 

(1.)  The  ’’Policies''  are  subjected  to  cliange  according  to  ' new  devel- 
opments in  the  field  of  business." 

(2,)  Each  proposal  will  be  judged  according  to  its  own  merit,  in- 
dividual situation,  and  the  policy  established  at  the  time  the 
proposal  is  submitted  to  the  State  Supervisor  of  Business  and 
Office  Education, 

5.  General  Information  Section  for  Vocational  and  Teciinical  liducation, 

(Section  #5). 

(a,)  This  section  supplies  additional  information  for  your  use, 

(]).)  This  section  is  referred  to  in  tiie  Program  Proposal  Outline  by  tiie 
numbers  0.1-0,10-4, 

6.  Prepare  your  Proposal  following  the  outline;  use  the  copy  of  the  j’olicies 
and  General  Information  Section  in  developing  t!ic  projxjsal;  and  send  the 
completed  proposal  to  Mr  JoJm  I),  Lee,  State  Supervisor  of  Business  and 
(Iffice  Education,  600  Olu  Trails  Building,  309  West  Washington  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204. 

7.  Approval  (or  rejection)  will  be  detennined  by  an  Lvaluation  Committee  under 
the  direction  of  tlie  State  Supervisor  of  Business  and  Office  Education. 

8.  Approval  will  be  based  upon  need  and  time  priority--all  otlier  things  being 
equal, 

9.  Adjustments,  when  deooaed  necessary  for  approval,  will  be  r.iade  by  tiie 
iivaluation  Committee  and  the  proposal  will  be  returned  to  the  local  scliool 
corporation  for  corrections  and/or  additions. 
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SECTION  I-A 


BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  OVERVIEW 


BUSINHSS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  OVERVIEW 


Definition 


Business  and  Office  Education  is  vocational  education  for  a career  in  offic  i 
work;  it  prepares  people  to  produce  services  for  business.  It  makes  them  an  ex- 
pert in  one  or  more  of  the  many  techniques  and  procedures  used  in  the  modern 
office » such  £s  automation,  operational  systems,  data  processing,  and  the  coordinat- 
ing and  communicating  of  information. 

Business  and  Office  Education,  therefore,  is  not  synonymous  with  basic  business 
education,  which  is  needed  by  every  consumer  of  the  products  and  services  of  business 
and  which  is  essential  for  an  economically  literate  society.  A strong  Business  and 
Office  Education  program  is  the  friend  of  basic  business  education:  if  the  latter  is 
needed  by  everyone,  it  is  doubly  needed  by  the  office  worker . 


How  Can  You  Tell  if  it  is  a Business  and  Office  Education  Program? 

The  title  of  a course  alone  is  not  a reliable  guide  for  distinguishing  vocational 

instruction  from  non-vocational.  The  1963  Act  stipulates  that  secondary  school 

vocational  Business  and  Office  Education  should  possess  certain  essential  character- 
istics . 

1 . The  program  is  directly  related  to  employment  opportunities  and  has  course 
work  set  up  and  maintained  with  advice  from  the  occupational  groups  concerned. 

2.  There  is  a statement  of  career  objective  for  each  student  that  is  a matter  of 
record. 

3.  The  facilities  and  equipment  used  in  instruction  are  comparable  to  those  found 
in  the  particular  occupation. 

4.  The  instruction  duplicates,  as  nearly  as  possible,  desirable  working  conditions 
and  at  the  same  time  provides  effective  learning  situations . 

5.  The  length  of  instruction  is  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  occupation 
and  the  needs  of  the  students . 

6.  Training  is  carried  to  the  point  of  developing  marketable  skills,  abilities,  under- 
standings, attitudes,  work  habits,  and  appreciation. 

7 . Instruction  is  offered  only  to  persons  who  need,  desire,  and  can  profit  from  it 
occupationally. 

8.  There  is  a vocationally  competent  and  experienced  teacher. 

9.  Continuous  research  and  foUow-up  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 


State  Plan 


The  Indiana  State  Plan  for  Occu{>ational  Education  states  that  these  learning 
experiences  may  be  provided  through  cooperative  part-time  .office  experience 
method  and/6r  through  intensive  laboratory  courses. 


Points  on  an  Intensive  Pre -Employment  or  In -School  Business  and  Office  Education 
Program 

1 . The  intensive  office  laboratory  instruction  should  be  placed  in  the  ' 

Business  and  Office  Education  sequence  so  that  the  student  may  enter  employ- 
ment directly  from  the  laboratory  without  further  Business  and  Office  Education 
courses. 

2.  In  atmosphere,  layout,  and  equipment,  the  office  laboratory  should  be  fully 
comparable  to  a modern,  well-designed,  functional  general  business  office. 

3.  Experiences  should  be  provided  through  the  lab  in  which  exercises  and  problems 
involving  the  app-iication  of  knowledges  and  skills  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
learning  experiences,  and  also  in  which  the  instruction  will  center  in  the  per- 
formance of  production  tasks  on  actual  work  projects  v^ich  are  brought  into  the 
laboratory  from  outside  agencies  or  from  within  the  school. 

4 . The  teacher  of  the  office  lab  should  be  in  full  charge  and  should  accept  only  those 
jobs  or  projects  that  contribute  to  the  learning  experiences  of  the  students  en- 
rolled . 

5.  Each  student  in  the  office  laboratory  should  be  required  to  perform  a variety 
of  major  tasks  which  comprise  the  office  occupation  for  which  the  student  is 
preparing. 


Cooperative  Office  Education 

1 , This  is  aerogram  in  which  the  student  leaves  school  and  goes  to  work  in  the 
community  for  part  of  the  school  day.  The  cooperative  plan  should  be  used 
v4ien  there  are  sufficient  training  stations  in  your  community  that  can  offer 
the  student  a variety  of  activities  while  employed. 

2,  A student  must  be  "ready”  to  enter  the  "Co-op"  program.  The  students  must 
have  basic  marketable  skills;  they  must  be  pleasant  and  presentable;  they  must 
be  of  maturation  levels  to  enter  the  work  field  and  realize  that  they  are  going 
to  have  to  meet  two  standards:  school  and  job. 

3,  Some  students  mi^t  progress  from  an  intensive  program  to  the  C.O.E.  program. 
Others  from  the  general  program  who  have  taken  certain  skill  courses  could  be 
accepted  into  the  C.O.E.  program.  Cooperative  Office  Education  is  offered  only 
at  the  12th  grade  level. 
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Selection  of  Students 


1 , The  function  of  Business  and  Office  Education  is  to  provide  opportunities  for 
education  leading  to  employability  for  students  in  all  brackets  of  general 
scholastic  ability  who  have  an  mterest  in  an  office  occupational  career. 

' V 

2.  A student  should  be  counseled  into  the  kind  of  curriculum  in  which  he  will  succeed. 
In  other  words^  a low'er  ability  student  should  not  be  permitted  to  waste  time  m a 
ste nograph i cal  or  business  data  processing  program . There  are  many  types  of 
curriculum  that  can  be  developed  that  will  take  care  of  all  abilities  a^id  ranges  of 
needs  of  students. 


Summary 


We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  present  vocational  effort  in  the  field  of  business 
education  is  not  overly  efficient  and  accept  the  need  to  establish  specific^  idendCiable, 
quality  vocational  preparation  in  the  field  of  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDtJCATlON- 

The  latest  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  should  be  used  lo 
determine  the  job  families  and  specific  job  classification  titles  in  the  office  occupations 
for  the  purpose  of  imi mating  curricula  appropriate  for  the  various  training  objectives 
in  all  vocational  Business  and  Office  Education  programs . 


SECTION  I-B 


What  Is  An  Intensive  Lab? 

(See  Section  #7  for:) 

( 1 .)  Teaching  Suggestions 
(2.)  Reference  Materials 
(3.)  Equipment  Needed 
(4.)  Projects  for  Laboratory 

and 

’’Co-operative  Program" 

(See  also  Section  ^^8  for:) 

(1.)  Letter  to  Parents 
(2.)  Work  Experience  Cooperative 
Education 

(3.)  Cooperative  Training  Agreement 
(4.)  Rating  Sheet  for  Employers 
(5.)  How  to  Select  Training  Stations 
(6.)  Letter  of  Thanks  to  Employer 
(7.)  Additional  Sample- -Agreement  Con- 
tract (See  also  Cooperative  Train- 
ing Agreement  in  this  section) 

(8.)  Introduction  Card  for  Students 
(9.)  My  Pledge  to  the  BOE  Program 
(10,)  Student  Interest  Survey 


WHAT  IS  AN  INTENSIVE  LAB? 


The  dictionary  defines  intensive  as  “giving  force  or  emphasis,  very  strong, 
and  characterized  by  much  action.  “ 

We  define  an  intensive  lab  as  a situation  that,  as  near  as  possible,  duplicates 
an  office  in  responsibility  and  equipment.  It  would  be  a program  that  is  given 
in  the  school  for  a block  of  time  (more  than  one  period,  usually  two  to  three 
periods  offered  together  and  if  possible,  in  one  room). 

An  Ideal  situation  would  be  an  individual  work  station  with  around  25  square 
feet  of  work  area.  This  will  allow  sufficient  desk  area  for  the  various  jobs 
and  equipment  demanded  and  sufficient  to  make  the  moves  required  daily  by 
an  office  employee. 

1 

Emphasis  would  be  given  to  all  areas;  the  basic  training  already  being  ac- 
complished in  the  prerequisite  courses. 

The  aims,  prerequisites,  and  the  objectives  for  each  lab  will  vary.  Each 
should  have  set  requirements  for  entrance  in  the  lab  and  set  requirements 
up^n  completion.  These  requirements  should  be  set  according  to  the  job 
requirements  in  yours  and  surrounding  communities. 

The  objectives  of  the  lab  will  also  depend  upon  the  objectives  of  the  students. 
With  new  students  each  year,  the  objectives  of  the  lab  will  be  different— 
you  cannot  treat  the  lab  as  a class. 

The  lab  program  is  offered  only  to  people  who  desire,  need,  and  can  benefit 
by  employment  upon  the  termination  of  the  program  (seniors  only).  It  is  a 
situation  which  prepares  the  students  for  immediate  employment  and  not 
further  training. 

The  intensive  lab  should  be  intense,  taking  the  expected  as  well  as  the  unex- 
pected activities  into  account.  Because  it  is  so  intense  ana  with  so  many 
various  activities  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  your  student  load  should  be 
around  20-25.  The  extreme  number  of  25  could  cause  many  students  to  lose 
personal  contact  and  help  needed  from  the  teacher,  and  therefore,  turning 
out  a person  who  is  unemployable. 

You  must  be  dynamic  and  have  up-to-date  equipment  and  up-to-date  methods 
of  instruction.  Each  must  change  as  your  community  changes— to  meet  a 
need  where  there  is  no  need  is  wasted  time.  To  meet  the  need,  you  must 
know  the  need,  your  students*  as  well  as  the  employers*. 

If  an  employer  has  to  train  or  retrain  a person  for  a common  job,  your  lab 
has  not  been  intensive  or  your  objectives  could  be  wrong.  An  example: 
teaching  a student  how  to  change  a ribbon  on  a t3rpewriter. 
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HOW  CAN  YOU  TELL  IF  IT  IS  AN  OFFICE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM? 


There  is  a statement  of  career  objective  for  each  student* 

There  is  vocational  office  orientation  for  each  course(s). 

There  is  adequate  coordination  of  courses  and  on-the-job  education. 
There  is  sufficient  time  allowed  for  effective  teaching  and  learning 
in  classroom,  laboratory,  and  field  activities,  developing  abilities 
and  skills  needed  in  office  work. 

There  is  a vocationally  competent  and  experienced  teacher. 


The  intent  to  establish  a true  vocational  program  in  Business  and  Office  Educa- 
tion by  creating  a new  curriculum  sequence,  expanding  the  existing  curriculum, 
or  departing  from  the  present  business  education  program  must  be  evident  in 
the  proposal  that  is  submitted  to  the  state  office  before  reimbursement  can  take 
place. 

The  equipment  purchased  for  the  intensive  situation  can  be  reimbused  at  50%. 

The  teacher  's  salary  will  be  partly  reimbursed  (up  to  50%)  for  the  time  he 
teaches  in  the  intensive  situation. 

If  you  cannot  send  your  students  out  to  work  in  a "live"  situation,  create  the 
"live"  situation  in  your  school. 

You  will  destroy  the  motivation  of  the  intensive  situation  if  the  periods 
are  treated  as  classes. 

Motivation  will  be  created  when  forms,  projects,  materials,  and 
activities  are  acquired  from  acbjal  places  of  business  or  school 
offices. 

The  appointing  of  an  advisory  committee  of  local  business  people 
can  help  to  develop  your  course  content  and  help  to  select  equip- 
ment you  should  have  in  the  lab— if  it  is  not  in  the  office,  it 
should  not  be  in  the  classroom. 

Activities,  forms,  and  projects  found  in  legal,  medical,  insur- 
ance, banks,  real  estate,  loan,  and  other  local  businesses 
should  be  broug^  in.  (This  is  not  the  place  for  a book  because 
the  book  would  not  necessarily  solve  the  needs  found  in  your 
community  or  the  needs  of  your  students. ) 
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Your  intensive  office  lab  must  meet  the  needs  of  each  student. 

If  a student  has  a career  objective  to  work  in  a legal  office,  he 
should  receive  training  on  forms  and  activities  found  in  a legal 
office.  (Your  advisory  committee  can  help  if  a legal  person  is 
appointed. ) 

The  preparation  of  folders  on  various  businesses  and  various 
activities  found  in  those  businesses  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  ay 
seem. 

A station  could  be  established  for  each  type  of  business  found  in 
your  community.  The  students  would  then  rotate  from  one  station 
to  another  for  a variety  of  skill  and  knowledge  development. 

A station  could  be  established  for  each  activity  found  iu  an  office : 
a receptionist,  file  clerk,  secretary,  telephone  operator,  duplica- 
tion, etc.  The  student  would  then  rotate  from  one  station  to 
another, 

A student  could  be  assigned  to  a teacher  or  school  office,  during 
a study  hall,  for  practice  in  a "live"  office  situation.  The  stu- 
dent would  rotate  from  one  teacher  to  another  in  order  to  receive 
a variety  of  activity. 

"It  is  not  a class  but  an  office  situation  which  is  intensive  and 

one  which  offers  a variety  of  activities,  utilizing  outside  resources," 
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THE  INTENSIVE  OFFICE  LABORATORY— Adaline  D,  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  BaU  St^e 
University 


The  intensive  office  laboratory  is  an  organization  for  instruction  whereby 
each  learner  in  the  class  receives  final  opportunity  within  the  school  to  participate 
in  these  integrated  and  interrelated  practical  work  experiences  and  related  learning 
activities  which  are  necessary  for  him  in  order  that  he  may  develop  vocational 
competence  for  his  chosen  office  career. 

The  Indiana  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  provides  two  methods  by  which 
Federal  reimbursement  is  available  for  the  senior -year  finishing  course  in  voca- 
tional education  for  office  careers : the  cooperative  office  education  plan  and  the 
intensive  office IjsdDOratory  plan.  Both  plans  have  the  same  ultimate  aim:  that  of 
providing  those  practical  work  experiences  and  related  learnings  which  will  enable  a 
student  to  develop  vocational  competence  for  his  chosen  career.  The  cooperative 
education  plan  has  had  a long  record  of  success  as  a method  for  achieving  this  aim — 
not  only  in  the  area  of  office  education  but  in  any  other  branch  of  vocational  education. 
The  question  is.  Can  the  intensive  office  laboratory  approach  the  cooperative  plan 
in  the  effectiveness  by  which  the  ultimate  aim  is  achieved? 

In  our  studies  at  Ball  State  University,  we  have  found  that,  by  incorporating 
as  far  as  possible  the  elements  that  should  exist  in  a sound  cooperative  education 
program,  it  is  possible  to  provide  a vocational  education  program  for  the  students 
that  approaches  the  cooperative  plan  in  achieving  the  ultimate  aim.  The  basic 
difference,  of  course,  is  the  place  where  the  practical  work  experience  laboratory 
exists;  otherwise,  the  two  plans  can  be  made  quite  simUar,  In  the  cooperative  plan, 
the  laboratory  occurs  in  the  actual  office  in  the  form  of  on-the-job  training;  in 
the  intensive  laboratory  plan,  the  laboratory  occurs  in  the  school. 

If  the  intensive  office  laboratory  plan  is  to  be  comparable  to  the  cooperative 
office  education  plan,  the  learning  experiences  must  be  of  three  kinds  for  each 
student:  laboratory  experiences,  field  experiences,  and  related  instruction.  Excluding 
any  one  of  the  three  seriously  weakens  the  quality  of  the  vocational  education  pro- 
vided and  greatly  threatens  the  achievement  of  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  intensive 
office  laboratory  program. 

The  limitations  of  space  here  do  not  allow  a detailed  discussion  of  these  three 
types  of  experiences,  but  perhaps  a statement  of  the  objectives  and  a listing  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  intensive  office  laboratory  plan  may  provide  some  guidance 
to  anyone  v4io  is  concerned  about  the  quality  of  the  intensive  office  laboratory 
program  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

Objectives  of  the  Intensive  Office  Laboratory 

The  intensive  office  laboratory  should  be  established  to  provide  for  each  student - 
learner  in  the  class  opportunity  for: 

1.  Development  of  sophistications  with  regard  to  employment  that  are  comparable  to 
those  which  would  be  developed  in  a cooperative  education  program  or  an  on-the- 
job  training  program 
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2.  Development  of  self-direction  in  the  performance  of  office  tasks 

I.  Development  of  initiative  and  a sense  of  responsibility  for  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  production 

4.  '.Understanding  of  the  relationship  among  different  work  stations  in  an  organization -- 
an  understanding  of  flow  of  work 

5.  Further  development  lo  occupational  standards,  or  higher,  t and 

knowledges  previously  learned 

6.  Understanding  of  the  occupations  which  exist  and  the  employment  requirements 
for  these 

7 . Understanding  of  the  businesses  of  the  community  and  their  relationship  to  each 
other 

8.  Development  of  the  ability  to  work  harmoniously  with  others --development  of 
effective  human  relationships 

9.  Further  development  of  efficient  work  habits 

10.  Development  of  knowledge  about  and  skill  in  performing  various  office  tasks 

II.  Development  of  knowledge  about  and  skill  in  using  such  documents  as  flow  charts, 
office  manuals,  procedure  manuals,  organizational  charts,  etc. 

12.  Refinement  of  knowledges  and  skills  according  to  individual  needs  (remedial 
instruction,  etc.) 

13.  Development  of  capability  to  secure  employment,  to  maintain  employment,  and 
to  advance  in  employment 

Characteristics  of  a Sound  Intensive  Office  Laboratory 

A sound  intensive  office  laboratory  should  be  characterized  by  the  following: 

1.  There  is  a statement  of  a career  objective  for  each  student. 

2.  There  is  vocational  office  orientation  for  each  studeni^*  rdividual  course. 

3.  There  is  sufficient  time  allowed  for  effective  teaching  and  learning  in  the 
classroom,  laboratory,  and  field  activities,  to  develop  abilities  and  skills 
needed  in  office  work. 

4.  There  is  a vocationally  competent  and  experienced  teacher. 

5.  The  basic  training  has  already  been  accomplished  before  a student  is  admitted 
to  the  laboratory  program. 
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6*  The  instruction  is  geared  directly  to  occupations  in  the  employment  community 
and  to  the  classifications  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles. 

7.  Individualized  instruction  is  the  basic  pattern  of  instruction. 

8.  An  individual  training  plan  has  been  built  for  each  student* 

9 . Work  stations  related  to  business  occupations  in  the  employment  community  are 
established;  instructional  materials  are  so  designed  that  the  work  experiences 
of  the  students  are  like  or  very  similar  to  the  work  done  in  the  business 
occupations , 

10.  Of  a three-hour  block  of  time,  one  hour  is  devoted  to  related  instruction. 

11.  Two  Camegii  units  of  credit  are  given  for  the  combined  laboratory  and  related 
instruction  experiences, 

12.  Student  enrollment  in  the  laboratory  does  not  exceed  25. 

13.  A proposal  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  State  Vocational  Education 
Division. 

14.  An  advisory  committee  exists  to  '^erve  as  consultants;  this  committee  is 
composed  of  selected  community  leaders. 

15.  A work  station  is  established  for  each  type  of  business  in  the  employment 
community  or  for  each  kind  of  office  operation. 

16.  Rotation  plans,  individual  study,  smaH  group  activities,  and  battery  plans  are 

all  used.  The  laboratory  'tself  is  characterized  by  the  rotation  plan  and  individual 
study.  The  related  instruction  portion  utilizes  all  four  techniques. 

17.  Work  stations  to  cause  the  laboratory  to  function  as  a business  office  exist. 
Procedure  manuals  exist  for  these  work  stations. 

18.  Sound  office  management  principles  permeate  every  aspect  of  the  laboratory. 

19.  Psychological  learning  principles  are  the  basis  for  instruction  in  all  aspects  of  the 
laboratory  program. 

20.  A community  survey  has  been  made  to  Identify  the  occupations  in  the  employment 
community  and  the  possible  occupations  for  which  work  stations  may  be  built, 

21.  A job  analysis  for  each  of  th^se  occupations  for  which  training  is  being  offered 

is  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  instructional  materials  for  the  laboratory, 
particularly  the  instructional  materials  for  the  projects  work  stations. 

22.  The  atmosphere  of  the  laboratory  is  comparable  to  that  in  a real  office. 
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23.  Equipment  and  facilities  are  of  the  kind  for  which  training  should  be  provided 
and  of  the  kind  needed  for  the  effective  operation  of  the  functional  work  stations . 

24.  Evaluation  procedures  are  comparable  to  those  that  are  employed  in  a real 
office. 

Such  an  ir.tepsive  office  laborator^^  class  is,  of  course,  the  antithesis  of  the 
usual  formal  class  organization  in  the  school.  Factors  for  which  the  approach  must  be 
different  from  the  usual  class  include:  classroom  organization,  teaching  techniques, 
instructional  materials  to  be  used,  ways  of  using  the  instructional  materials,  facilities 
needed,  learning  experiences  to  be  had  by  the  learners,  amount  ana  distribution  of 
time  needed  by  the  learners,  utilization  of  the  instructor's  time,  relationships 
between  the  instructor  and  the  learners,  relationships  among  the  learners,  and  eval- 
nation  procedures. 

Our  studies  at  Ball  State  University  have  revf*aled  that  careful  attention  must 
be  given  to  all  of  these  considerations  by  a school  establishing  or  operating  an 
intensive  office  laboratory  if  that  laboratory  is  to  fulfill  its  reason  for  being. 
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COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 


(1. ) What  is  a Cooperative  Busihess'  Education  Program? 

(2. ) When  should  you  use  it? 

(3. ) Can  a cooperative  and  intensive  lab  be  developed  together? 

(4. ) What  is  the  job  of  the  coordinator? 

(5. ) Scheduling  of  cooperative  class? 

(6. ) Reimbursement? 

The  previous  questions  axe  only  a few  I have  been  asked,  but  they  are  the  major 
ones.  The  following  material  will  attempt  to  answer  the  questions  in  the  order 
given  above. 

(i. ) A cooperative  program  is  a program  where  the  student  leaves  school 
and  ^es  to  work  in  a ’’live"  situation  of  employment  for  part  of  the 
school  day. 

The  student  will  have  a business  major  and  will  be  required  to  take 
certain  prerequisite  courses  in  order  to  develop  a business  skill. 

He  will  be  placed  in  a job  for  which  he  is  best  qualified. 

All  students  will  pursue  a normal  study  program  in  school.  He  may 
try  to  '’group"  his  study  halls  and  then  leave  school  for  his  training 
station  during  this  time.  The  student  is  required  to  work  between 
15-18  hours  a week,  with  the  majority  of  work  being  done  during  school 
time. 

If  the  training  station  is  near,  the  student  could  go  to  school,  leave 
school  for  work,  and  then  return  to  complete  the  school  day. 

One  period  a day  must  be  set  aside  for  related  instruction.  During  this 
time,  problems  that  developed  at  the  training  station  will  be  handled. 
There  will  not  be  a definite  routine,  because  students  and  instructor 
will  deal  mainly  with  the  problems  that  arise  from  the  job.  This  is  to 
be  considered  a separate  program  and  not  an  appendix  to  another  pro- 
gram. 

(2. ) A cooperative  plan  should  be  used  when  there  are  sufficient  training 
stations  in  your  community.  No  training  station  is  better  than  a poor 
one.  Training  stations  used  should  be  only  those  which  can  develop  a 
person's  knowledge  and  skill  beyond  what  they  already  possess. 

Many  schools  use  the  cooperative  plan  because  many  find  opportunities 
for  training  exist  in  their  communities.  Some  lack  the  facilities  and 
equipment  in  the  school,  and  others  have  it  because  they  believe  it  is  the 
best.  Use  it  only  if  the  training  stations  are  sufficient  and  can  offer  a 
variety  of  activities— never  use  it  if  the  training  sponsor  will  have  the 
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! 

Student  just  "filing**  and  nothing  else.  Employers  need  well-rounded  | 

people,  and  students  need  training  stations  that  offer  a variety  of 

activities. 

(3. ) Many  schools  will  develop  a combination  of  intensive  lab  and  coopera- 
tive programs. 

Some  students  will  have  other  obligations  which  would  interfere  with 
a cooperative  program.  Play  practice,  sports,  school  paper,  and  class 
ofj^cer  are  a few  situations  which  will  keep  the  student  in  school.  These  j 

students  belong  in  a lab  situation.  | 

I 

Both  programs  coiild  exist  and  a student  could  enjoy  a j^ne  relationship  | 

in  both  or  in  either  as  long  as  he  already  has  the  basic  skills  to  work  ! 

in  an  intensive  lab  situation  (when  you  can*t  work  in  a **live**  situation,  | 

you  develop  one  like  it)  and/or  on-the-job  training.  I 

i 

! 

(4.)  The  coordinator  will  set  up  the  training  stations,  conduct  the  related  | 

class,  and  coordinate  the  student,  job,  employer,  and  class  into  one 
integrating  unit. 

The  coordinator  will  see  that  some  type  of  on-the-job  training  schedule 
is  drawn  up  with  the  employer  and  carried  out.  This  will  be  done  by 
numerous  visits  to  the  training  station  and  evaluation  under  each  of  the 
various  activities  they  perform. 

Each  student  is  to  work  no  less  than  15  hours  per  week,  the  major 
portion  being  during  school  time  and  paid  a wage  equal  to  a normal 
beginning  employee  with  a comparable  background  in  a similar  job. 

Each  coordinator,  qualified  according  to  the  State  Flan  and  Bulletin 
400,  shall  provide  a minimum  of  one -half  hour  per  student  per  week 
for  coordination  and  supervision  while  on  the  job. 

Credit  earned  for  cooperative  instruction  shall  be  commensurate  with 
the  combined  instruction  in  the  on-the-job  training  program  and  in  the 
related  instruction. 

(5. ) Many  schools  offer  the  related  class  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Some 
students  will  work  in  the  morning  and  return  to  school  for  the  after- 
noon and  others  the  reverse— school  and  then  work— this  is  only  an 
example. 

This  arrangement  will  allow  coordinators  to  use  two  students  in  one 
training  station— one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon. 

In  most  cases,  the  coordinator  will  teach  regular  classes  and  the  re- 
lated class  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  is  open  for  coordination 
of  the  training  stations. 
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(6.) 


Reimbursement  for  teacher*s  time  in  actual  teaching  of  the  related 
class  and  during  the  coordination  time  will  usually  be  reimbursed 
around  50^  of  their  time  in  these  situations. 

An  extended  contract,  two  weeks  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  opening  of  school,  is  almost  necessary  for  a successful 
program. 

The  extended  contract  time  is  used  in  setting  up  training  stations,  con- 
ducting followup  studies  and  working  with  and  selection  of  an  advisory 
committee. 

Reimbursement  will  be  50^  for  all  local  meetings  and  100%  for  any 
conference,  workshop,  etc.  called  by  the  state. 

Equipment  necessary  for  a well-rounded  and  beneficial  related  class 
can  also  be  reimbursed  at  50%.  This  equipment  must  be  used  directly 
in  relationship  with  the  objectives  of  the  program  and  the  training  sta- 
tions and  remain  in  this  set  classroom.  The  equipment  can  be  used  by 
any  student  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  room  set  for  the  related  class 
and  not  vdien  the  related  class  is  in  process. 

(7.)  KtrEalls: 

(a. ) Not  visiting  the  training  station  regularly— 1/2  hour,  per  student, 
per  week. 

(b. ) Waiting  too  late  to  set  up  training  stations;  best  ones  gone. 

(c. ) Not  knowing  students  personally 
(1.)  courses  taken 
(2. ) proficiency  of  skills 
(3.)  career  objective 

(d. ) Think  of  it  as  a work  study  program— it  is  a training  station  co- 
ordinated to  a related  class  by  a coordinator. 

(e.)  Accepting  standards  less  than  occupational  standards. 

(f . ) Too  many  students  or  not  enough  time  allowed  for  coordination. 

(g. ) Your  prerequisite  courses  were  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  so  the  students  lack  a needed  skUl. 

(h. ) Not  following  the  requirements  of  the  child  labor  laws. 

Question,  misunderstanding,  or  doubt— call  now,  317-633-4841.  There  is  still 
' enough  time  to  develop  a program  for  the  next  semester. 
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Coordinator's  Schedule 
(On  the  Job  Training) 


A coordinator  in  vocational  Business  and  Office  Education  may  teach  any  course 
he  desires  as  long  as  he  teaches  one  related  cooperative  class  and  allows  suffi- 
cient time  to  coordinate  the  students  with  their  training  stations. 

The  amount  of  time  necessary  for  coordination  will  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  students  in  the  program.  A coordinator  will  need  one -half  hour,  per  week, 
per  studenti  tor  coordination. 

This  is  an  eacample  of  a coordinator's  schedule  with  25  students  enrolled: 

1 Regular  teaching  assignment 

2 Regular  teaching  assignment 

3 Related  cooperative  class 

4 Lunch 

5 Coordination 

6 Coordination 

7 Coordination 

Periods  3,  5,  6,  and  7 will  be  reimbursed. 

If  you  do  not  believe  your  students  are  ready  for  a cooperative  program  the 
first  semester  of  the  senior  year,  place  them  in  an  intensive  office  laboratory 
situation  for  additional  development  of  their  abOlties  and  skills  at  this  time. 
Then  during  the  second  semester,  send  your  students  out  on  a cooperative 
{ffogram. 
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Qualified  and  Dedicated  Teacher  "Coordinator 

Experi^ce  has  shown  that  those  most  successful  as  cooperative  office 
education  teacher -coordinators  are  excellent  classroom  teachers.  But,  also,  they 
are  knowledgeable  about  the  demands  of  contemporary  office  occupations.  They  are 
willing  to  maintain  personal  contact  with  business  to  keep  abreast  of  projected  em- 
ployment demands.  Teacher -coordinators  who  have  had  comparatively  recent 
employment  in  office  occupations  as  production  workers  or  as  supervisors  are  most 
likely  to  bring  realism  to  related  instruction  and  to  coordination  contacts.  Special 
professiontU  education,  workshop  participation,  and  professional  contacts  with 
businessmen  and  other  teacher -coordinators  increase  the  likelihood  of  success. 
Adequate  Training  Stations 

One  of  the  most  challenging  areas-in  cooperative  education  today  is  the 
development  of  adequately  supervised  training  stations.  One  does  not  just  select 
a business  because  there  is  **work  experience'*  or  *'a  job*'  there  for  the  student  and 
then  breathe  a sigh  of  relief  when  a student  has  been  "placed.  ” The  prospective 
employer  must  be  oriented  to  the  cooperative  method,  must  be  willing  to  provide 
adequate  supervision  and  rotation  of  experiences  for  a given  student,  and  must  be 
willing  to  review  the  development  of  the  training  station  periodically  with  the  teacher 
coordinator.  Such  training  station  situations  are  available.  A qualified  and 
dedicated  teacher -coordinator  seeks  out  such  training  opportunities  and  develops  the 
training  stations  over  time. 

Adequate  Coordination  and  Feedback 

Coordination  consists  of  all  those  activities  of  the  coordinator  outside  the 
classroom  that  are  carried  on  to  explain,  develop,  and  evaluate  the  cooperative 
program.  One  important  part  of  these  activities  is  that  of  planned  training  station 
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visitation*  Appropriate  planning  of  training  station  visits  will  accommodate 
orientation  of  prospective  new  cooperating  employers,  the  initial  setting  up  of 
step-by-step  training  plans,  the  review  of  such  training  plans,  the  arrangement 
for  and  the  follow-up  of  student -trainee  interviews,  cooperative  evaluation  of 
student  progress  on  the  job  and  in  specific  related  classroom  instruction,  and  the 
gathering  or  realistic  and  current  instructional  materials.  The  feedback  into 
the  related  classroom  instruction  of  the  results  of  coordination  visitations  is  most 
effective  when  coordination  is  done  by  the  teacher  who  has  direct  contact  with  the 
student'^ralnees  in  the  classroom  at  school.  Coordination  contacts  planned  in 
advance  are  most  fruitful. 

* Material  supplied  by  Dr,  Ralph  Mason,  Indiana  State  University 
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SECTION  I-C 


"Should  Our  School  Offer  A 
Business  and  Office  Education  Program?" 


SHOULD  OUR  SCHOOL  OFFER  A 
BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM?^ 


During  state  staff  visitations  the  question  concerning  the  recommendation 
of  establishing  vocational  business  education  programs  is  asked,  in  one  form  or 
another.  In  each  case  we  find  that  a compilation  of  vital  information  is  necessary. 
A pattern  of  specific  steps  to  be  taken  is  given  below.  At  a certain  point  in  the 
series  of  steps  the  matter  of  establishing  or  not  establishing  a business  and  office 
education  program  would  become  quite  apparent  as  well  as  the  type  of  program(s) 
to  be  offered --cooperative  featuring  part-time  employment,  or  in -school  stressing 
supervised  intensive  laboratory.  The  recommended  steps  to  be  taken  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Obtain  from  all  students  who  are  over  16  years  of  age  and  who 
(1)  hold  regular  part-time  jobs  or  (2)  may  have  identified  fairly 
realistic  career  goals,  the  following  data: 

a.  Name,  age,  home  address 

b.  If  employed: 

(1)  Name  and  address  of  establishment  where  the  part-time 
work  is  done.  (Identify  as  supermarket,  service  station, 
office,  etc.) 

(2)  The  title  of  his  job.  (Salesclerk,  waitress,  mechanic,  etc.) 

c.  Regardless  of  employment  status,  a listing  of  three  tentative 
career  goals. 

d.  Sort  the  above  data  according  to  families  of  occtipations  for 
which  training  should  be  given.  (Non-educable  occupations 
would  include  carrying  papers,  mowing  lawns,  etc.) 

2.  For  how  many  of  these  ’’families  of  occupations”  should  the  school 
provide  vocational  programs?  (Secretarial,  Clerical,  Stenographical, 
etc.) 

3.  Select  some  representative  business  from  the  data  received  from 
employed  students  and  hold  interviews  to  determine: 

a.  If  the  establishment  and  the  occupation  are  worthy  of 
inclusion  as  a training  station  for  a cooperative  program. 

b.  (1)  If  the  establishment  is  interested  in  continuing  to 

employ  part-time  students  as  student -learners  in  a 
cooperative  program;  and 

(2)  If  the  establishment  is  interested  in  employing  high  school 
graduates  having  certain  business  skills,  knowledge,  and 
attitudes. 


^Note:  Paper  presented  by  Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Rath  at  Business  Education 
Conferences  at  Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and  in  Wisconsin. 
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c,  (1)  If  the  person  in  charge  would  be  interested  in  cooperating 
with  the  schools  in  providing  a training  station,  a step  by 
step  training  plan,  sponsorship,  etc;  or 
(2)  If  the  person  in  charge  would  be  interested  in  cooperating 
with  an  in -school  program  by  participating  in  some  super- 
vised practical  experiences  such  as  providing  for  over-the- 
shoulder  work  observations  by  individual  students;  field 
trips;  serving  as  a classroom  resource  person;  offering 
part-time  employment  for  a limited  period  (Saturdays  or 
after  school  hours);  or  lending  trade  journals  and  other  in- 
structional materials,  (or  both) 

Tentative  conclusion:  If  the  above  data  result  in  positive  answers  in 
areas  b,  1,  and  c,  1, , the  business  community  can  be  judged  as 
"potentially  interested"  in  a cooperative  program.  If  areas  b,  2. 
and  C.2,  seem  more  appealing  to  business,  the  community  can  be 
considered  as  potentially  interested  in  an  in-school  intensive  lab- 
oratory program. 

4.  For  a Cooperative  Program:  Interview  a number  of  seniors  and 
juniors  who  now  hold  regular  part-time  jobs  to  determine: 

a.  If  they  would  be  interested  in  the  idea  of  a cooperative  program, 

b.  If  they  have  ambitions  to  enter  the  occupations  in  which  they 
hold  part-time  jobs. 

c.  If  they  would  accept  the  responsibility  of  being  a student - 
learner  in  such  a program. 

Tentative  conclusion:  Positive  (or  negative)  answers  to  the  items 
in  this  step  would  indicate  whether  a cooperative  program  would 
have  the  "status"  among  the  students  which  would  insure  success, 
or  failure. 

OR 

For  an  in -school  Intensive  Laboratory  Program:  Interview  a 
number  of  seniors  and  juniors  who  have  indicated  career  goals 
in  business  to  determine: 

a.  How  they  plan  to  attain  their  career  goals. 

b.  If  they  would  be  interested  in  the  idea  of  an  in -school  intensive 
laboratory  program. 

c.  If  they  would  accept  the  responsibility  of  being  an  in-school  in- 
tensive laboratory  student. 

5.  Meet  with  selected  parents,  patrons  and  others  to  determine  the 
"acceptance"  of  a business  and  office  program. 

Conclusion:  By  this  time,  the  choice  between  a cooperative  and/or 
an  In-school  intensive  laboratory  program  and  its  possible  success 
or  failure  will  have  become  apparent. 
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SUPERVISED  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES 


With  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the 
adoption  of  State  Plans  for  the  administration  of  vocational  education,  new 
concepts  in  vocational  education  are  being  Implemented,  One  of  these  is 
that  vocational  education  is  now  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  of  varied 
ages  and  educational  backgrounds. 

Designed  for  people  who  request  their  schools  to  provide  occupational 
Instruction  requiring  less  than  a baccalaureate  degree,  vocational  education 
can  prepare  people  for  90  per  cent  of  the  available  jobs —many  of  these  are  in 
business. 

The  most  successful  method  of  vocational  education  traditionally  has 
been  supervised  ’’learning  by  doing,  ” Under  the  guidance  of  a qualified  in* 
structor,  the  vocational  student  has  received  supervised  practical  experi- 
ences! on  the  job,  supplemented  by  Instruction  in  school. 

With  the  advent  of  recent  legislation,  business  and  office  education 
can  offer  not  only  cooperative  employment  combined  with  instruction  in 
school  but  also  programs  conducted  wholly  within  the  school.  To  maximize 
instruction,  in-school  intensive  laboratory  programs  utilize  simulated  oc- 
cupational experiences,  presented  in  project  form,  another  type  of  super- 
vised practical  experience. 

Supervised  practical  experiences  are  composed  of  on-the-job  in- 
struction or  in -school  activities  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  compe- 
tencies required  In  the  occupation  selected  by  the  student  as  a career  goal. 

To  maximize  learning,  these  experiences  are  presented  in  a sequence 
meanlngfol  to  the  student.  Each  supervised  practical  experience,  whether 
taught  in  actual  or  simulated  employment  situations,  contains  four  essen- 
tial elements.  These  are:  (1)  directed  observation;  (2)  participation; 

(3)  responsible  action;  (4)  evaluation. 

This  bulletin  material  contains  four  parts.  They  are:  (1)  an  over- 
view of  the  areas  of  competency  required  for  successful  employment  in 
business  and  office  education;  (2)  a description  of  supervised  practical 
experiences,  including  suggestions  for  projects;  (3)  suggestions  for  plan- 
ning supervised  practical  experiences;  and  (4)  sample  schedules  of  super- 
vised practical  experiences. 

AREAS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  IN 
BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

There  are  more  employment  possibilities  in  business  than  there  are 
qualified  people  to  fill  them.  If  we  are  to  be  concerned  with  qualifying  people 
for  these  opportunities,  we  should  examine  the  nature  of  these  competencies 
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that  are  possessed  to  one  degree  or  another  by  people  engaged  in  business. 

These  occupational  competencies  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

First,  there  is  a social  competency.  People  engaged  in  business  oc- 
cupations have  a set  of  personal  characteristics  which  are  vocationally  relevant. 
Althou^  Business  and  Office  Education  occupations  are  characterized  as  being 
machine -oriented,  most  office  taslcs  are  initiated  and  carried  through  to  com- 
pletion by  people;  therefore,  human  relationships  are  important. 

Second,  there  is  a basic  skill  competency.  People  employed  in  business 
occupations  make  constant  application  of  the  basic  skills  of  communications  and 
mathematics.  Business  depends  upon  communications  to  accomplish  goals. 

This  fact  places  a premium  on  one's  facility  with  these  tools  subjects  as  a basis 
for  employment  in  business  and  office  education. 

Third,  there  is  a specialty  or  technology  competency.  People  in  office 
occupations  can  become  proficient  in  specialized  areas  such  as  secretarial  work, 
machine  operation,  or  data  processing.  The  degree  of  success  depends  on  the 
extent  of  proficiency  in  the  specialty  area.  A functioning  knowledge  of  the  first 
occupation  becones  the  base  upon  which  other  knowledges,  skills,  and  attitudes 
are  applied. 

Fourth,  there  is  an  office  or  marketing  competency.  People  engaged  in 
Business  occupations  have  demonstrated  accomplishment  in  the  performance  of 
one  or  more  oMce  occupations  vdiich  include  the  compilation,  reproduction, 
storage,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  data. 

Fifth,  there  is  an  economic  competency.  Those  engaged  in  business  can 
contribute  to  a greater  degree  to  the  success  of  that  enterprise  when  they  are 
aware  of  the  objectives  of  business.  To  understand  corporate  goals,  an  under- 
standing of  the  fundamentals  of  our  economy,  including  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  the  profit  motive  is  basic.  Finally,  to  derive  greater  personal 
satisfaction  from  employment,  people  need  to  order  their  financial  lives,  in- 
cluding budgeting,  purchasing,  and  savings.  An  understanding  of  how  our  econ- 
omy functions  and  their  responsibilities  to  it,  aids  them  in  accomplishing 
these  goals. 


WHAT  ARE  SUPERVISED  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES? 

Supervised  practical  experiences  are  meaningfuTleaming  activities  pre- 
sented in  a pattern  that  leads  to  employability  in  the  occupational  area  of  the 
student's  choice.  They  are  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  competencies  re- 
quired in  the  occupation  selected  by  the  student  as  a career  goal.  Each  super- 
vised practical  experience  consists  of  four  parts  presented  in  sequence.  These 
parts  are:  (1)  directed  observation;  (2)  participation;  (3)  responsible  action; 
and  (4)  evaluation. 
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Directed  Observation 

During  the  observation  stage  of  learning,  the  student  observes  the 
vocational  activity  under  the  guidance  of  an  instructor.  He  acquaints  himself 
with  the  purpose  of  the  related  supervised  practical  experience.  From  the 
many  directed  observation  projects  such  as  field  trips,  classroom  demonstra- 
tions, tapes  and  recordings,  and  films  and  television,  the  instructor  selects 
for  each  supervised  practical  experience  the  project  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  students.  Other  directed  observation  projects  can  include: 


Trade  exhibits  or  museum  visits 

Non -paid  *'over-the -shoulder"  demonstrations  of  personnel  in 
career-goal  related  occupations 
Attending  adult  business  meetings  and  conventions 
Attending  youth  group  meetings  and  conferences 
Resource  visitors  (guest  speakers)  on  special  topics  such  as 
grooming,  business  etiquette,  and  Income  Tax 


Participation 


After  directed  observation,  participation  lets  the  student  try  out  the 
occupational  activity  through  the  project  method.  For  example,  a class  news- 
letter project  in  office  education  enables  student -stenographers  to  take  news 
items  in  shorthand  from  a variety  of  sources  such  as  teachers,  administrators, 
and  other  students.  Participating  in  this  activity  offers  the  students  experience 
in  a variety  of  dictation  patterns.  Other  participation  activities  can  include: 


Interviews  and  surveys 

Preparing  charts,  graphs,  or  drawings 

Case  studies,  business  games,  and  other  problem-solving  projects 
Committee  work,  "buzz  sessions",  directed  discussions,  and  brain- 
storming 

Reading  trade  journals,  supplementary  text  and  newspaper  articles 
and  reporting  on  them 

Occupationally-related  school  or  community  service  work 
Creating  exhibits  or  displays 

Preparing  assembly,  parent  nighit,  and  open  house  programs 

Communications,  skill,  knowledge,  and  attitude  projects 
Career-related  participation  contests 


>nsible  Action 


In  this  stage  of  the  experience,  the  student  takes  responsible  action 
which  lets  him  utilize  his  skills,  knowledges,  and  attitudes  to  a project 
leading  to  his  employability.  For  example,  the  office  education  class  that 
has  planned  the  newsletter  sees  it  through  to  completion  from  the  gathering 
of  the  news  items  to  the  typing,  editing,  proof-reading,  stencil-cutting, 
duplicating,  collating,  and  distribution  of  the  finished  product. 
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Other  projects  calling  for  responsible  action  can  include: 

Part-time  employment 

Civil  Service  tests 

Job  interviews 

Production  work  in  a model  office 

School  receptionists,  secretary,  or  stenographer 

Career  Notebooks 

Employer -employee  banquets 

Evaluation 

Evaluation  aids  the  student  in  maintaining  a relationship  between  the 
projects  and  his  career  goal.  The  purposes  of  evaluation  are: 

(1)  to  discover  those  behavioral  changes  that  the  student  has  under- 
gone which  will  assist  him  in  reaching  his  career  goal; 

(2)  to  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  the  supervised  practical  experi- 
ences in  bringing  the  student  closer  to  his  career  goal;  and 

(3)  to  determine  subsequent  instructional  steps  assisting  the  student 
to  reach  his  career  goal. 

Formal  evaluation  is  conducted  whenever  necessary  to  determine  the 
progress  of  the  success  of  the  project  in  accomplishing  its  objectives.  Data 
should  come  from  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  supervisor,  and  others  coop- 
erating in  the  project.  It  should  be  used  to  identify  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  relationship  between  the  student  and  his  career  goal.  Effective 
evaluation  induces  critical  analysis  and  change  to  improve  vocational  instruc- 
tion. 


PLANNING  SUPERVISED  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES 

Planning  is  necessary  to  assure  students  of  varied  and  meaningful 
experiences.  To  insure  the  successful  implementation  of  plans,  business 
and  office  education  courses  should  include: 

(1)  students  having  career  goals  related  to  the  instruction  provided 
in  the  vocational  program; 

(2)  written  evidence  of  individual  and  group  instruction  in  the  form 
of  supervised  practical  experiences  such  as  step-by-step  training  plans  for 
cooperative  programs  or  schedules  of  supervised  practical  experiences  for 
in -school  intensive  programs;  and 

(3)  provision  for  each  student  to  participate  in  supervised  practical 
experiences  leading  to  employment  in  his  chosen  business  occupation. 
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Where  Are  Supervised  Practical  Experiences  Conducted? 


Each  student  is  to  participate  in  an  organized  program  of  instruction 
that  includes  supeirvised  practical  experiences.  These  experiences  may  be 
conducted  within  or  outside  of  the  classroom.  Wherever  offered,  they  are 
supervised  by  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  classroom  instruction.  If  the 
experiences  are  conducted  outside  of  regular  class  time,  responsibility  for 
supervision  rests  with  the  classroom  instructor  teaching  the  vocational  pro- 
gram. 


It  is  understood  that  supervised  practical  experiences  do  not  "use" 
or  "exploit  * the  student  in  any  manner  for  the  gain  of  the  supervisor,  instruc- 
tor, other  teachers,  other  students  or  other  personnel  within  or  outside  of 
the  pirogram. 

How  Are  Supervised  Practical  Experiences  Designed? 

Every  supervised  practical  experience  should  be  planned  and  designed 
to  present  an  accurate  picture  of  business  and  of  the  student's  career  field. 
The  Schedule  of  Supervised  Practical  Experiences  may  contain  the  following: 

Outline  of  Schedule  of  Supervised  Practical  Experiences 

(1)  Student's  name 

(2)  Career  goal  and  appropriate  D.O.T.  number 

(3)  Description  of  Job  duties 

(4)  Description  of  competencies  needed  for  the  occupation 

(5)  Outline  of  areas  of  experience 

(6)  Supervised  practical  experiences  and  projects  conducted  in 
each  area 

(7)  Date  completed 

(8)  Evaluation:  including: 

8. 1 Experience  gained  from  supervised  activities 

8. 2 Behavioral  change  in  student 

8.3  Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  experience 

8.4  Areas  of  improvement  for  subsequent  use 
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SAMPLE 


BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 
SCHEDULE  OF  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCES 


Name  of  Student: 


Career  Goal:  Clerical  Typist  D.O.T.  No. : 

Nature  of  Work:  Types  all  work  from  rough  draft  or  corrected  copy.  The  work 
consists  of  addressing  envelopes*  typing  letters*  copying  data*  filing  report  forms* 
miscellaneous  typing*  and  limited  stencil  cutting. 


F 


I 

£ 


& 

\ 

I 

I 


L 

i 


Areas  of  Competency: 

1.  Social  Competency  - has  an  effective  business  personality;  is  able  to  work 
well  independently  and  with  others.  Is  well  groomed  and  in  good  health. 

2.  Basic  Skill  Competency  - uses  communications  tools  of  language  and  arith- 
metic. These  include  correct  grammar*  spelling*  and  punctuation*  and  the  per- 
formance of  required  arithmetical  computations. 

3.  Specialty  Competency  - has  a knowledge  of  a special  area  of  office  com- 
petency such  as  stenography*  machine  operation*  or  data  processing.  Is  able  to 
learn  specific  office  practices  and  terminology. 

4.  General  Office  Competency  - understands  the  fiindamentals  of  the  free 
enterprise  system*  including  the  profit  motive  and  the  employed  personas  respon- 
sibility to  that  system;  and  can  handle  personal  finances.  Is  aware  of  job  oppor- 
tunities in  office  occupations  and  the  requirements  for  them. 


DETAILED  OUTLINE  OF  AREAS  OF  COMPETENCY: 

Key  to  right  hand  columns:  (1)  Observation  (2)  Participation 

(3)  Responsible  Action 

(4)  Evaluation  (5)  Date  completed 

Area Project (1)  (2) (3)  (4)  (5) 

1.  Social  Competency 

1. 1 Knows  and  follows 

good  business 
grooming 

1.2  Maintains  good 
health  for  effect  - 

ive  job  performance 

1 . 3 Uses  correct  pro  - 
cedures  in  applying 

for  a job 

1.4  Practices  business 
etiquette 
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Area 

i^  5 Has  pride  in 
caliber  and 
speed  of  pro- 
duction 


1.6  Can  accept 


2.  Basic  Sldll  Competency 


2.1  Speaks  and 
writes  clear! 


2.2  Can  perform 
necessary 


2.3  Uses  office 

le  grammar 


2.4  Uses  the  diction- 
ary and  other 


2.5  BCnows  how  to  make 


2.6  BCnows  proof- 
reading techniques 


Specialty  Competency 


3. 


3.11  Types  accurately 
at  60  wpm 


3.12  Types  produc- 
tion material 


3. 13  Completes 
routi 


3.2  Able  to  learn 
specific  business 
ractlces 


3.21  Business  forms 

3.22  Systems  of 


3 . 23  Management 
channels 


3.24  Telephone 
techniques 


3.25  Records 

management 


.26  Stencil 
reference 
materials 


* 

i 


Project  (1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 




" 

_ 

1 

1 

i 

i 

" 1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

— 

_ 

. 
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4.  General  Office  Competenc 


4.1  Typewritin 


4.11  Speed  and 
accuracy 


res  sing  • 
envelopes  at 
production  rate 


4. 13  Typing  letters 
at  production 
rate  _ 


4. 14  Arranging  material 


4. 15  Typing  complicated 
reports 


4. 16  Uses  carbon 


4, 17  Cuts  stencils 


4. 2  Office  Machines 


4.21  Mimeograph  and 
ditto 


4.22  Adding  machine 


4.23  Copying  machine 


4.24  Transcribing 
machine 


4.25  Others 


4.3  Completing  an  assigned 
task 


4.31  Continuous 


4.32  Follows  directions 


4.33  Uses  independent 
Judgment 


.4  Office  Practices 


4.41  Answering  the 
telephone 


4. 42  Handling  visitors 


4. 43  Care  of  office 
supplies  and 
equipment 


4. 44  General  office 
management  policies 


Economic  Competenc 


. 1 Understands  the  hinda- 
mentals  of  the  free 
enterprise  system 


5.2  Understands  the  respon- 
sibilities of  an  employed 


Project 


(3)  (4)  (5) 


rson  in  our  economy 


5.3  Can  handle  personal 
finances 


5.4  Knows  the  job  opportuni- 
ties in  office  occupations 
and  the  qualifications  to 


SECTIONS  2 atid  3 


’’Program  Proposal  Cover  Sheet  ' 
and 

"Program  Proposal  Outline  Form" 
(Five  copies  are  needed  by  the  State  Office) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Date 

A Program  Proposal  In  Business  and  Office  Education  for: 

Legal  Name  of  School 
Street,  Rural  Route,  P.O,  Box 


City 


State 


Zip  Code 


This  program  developed  for:  Regular  High  School 
(One  only  per  proposal) 


~l 


Type  of  Program: 


Persons  with  Special  Needs 

1 — r 


Intensive  Lab 


□□ 

Co-op  U Data  Processing 


Estimated  number  of  students  in  program: 


Expected  beginning  date  of  the  program: 


Respectfully  Submitted 


Superintendent 

Phone 

Principal,  Vocational 
Director 

Phone 

Teacher  of  Program 

Phone 

Action: 

Signed: 


Evaluation  Committee 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


MEMORANDUM 


MEMO  TO:  SUPERINTENDENTS,  PRINCIPALS,  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

FROM:  JOHN  D.  LEE,  STATE  SUPERVISOR,  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

SUBJECT:  PROPOSAL  OUTLINE  SAMPLE  FOR  A HIGH  SCHOOL  TERMINAL  BUSINESS 

AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  (INTENSIVE  OFFICE  LABORATORY 
AND  COOPERATIVE  OFFICE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM) 


Enclosed  is  a proposal  outline  for  a high  school  terminal  Business  and  Office  Education 
PcQgram.  Every  part  of  your  application  must  be  adapted,  changed,  or  added  to  in  order 
to  fit  a specific  school  and  a specific  employing  community.  An  Intensive  Laboratory 
Program  would  reflect  plans,  facilities,  and  staff  appropriate  tc  prepare  for  the  clerical 
occupations , (See  Section  #7) 

A proposal  for  a Cooperative  Part-Time  Training  Experience  Program  would  incorporate 
those  additional  necessary  requirements  that  are  set  forth  in  the  policies,  (See  Section  #8) 

(The  numbers  found  in  each  section  refer  to  a certain  section  in  the  State  Policies , You 
will  find  this  information  very  valuable  in  preparing  your  proposal.  Your  teachers  should 
see  this  sample,  because  there  are  valuable  suggestions  included  on  how  to  conduct  a true 
terminal  type  program, ) 

The  purpose  of  supplying  this  sample  is  to  stress  the  importance  of  a proposal  being  complete. 
Of  particular  importance  are  the  showing  of  the  present  business  education  program  and 
facilities  in  the  school,  the  proposed  Business  and  Office  Education  program  and  facilities, 
the  justification  for  the  proposed  change,  and  a complete  budget  to  support  the  total  program 
with  an  indication  of  that  part  of  the  budget  for  which  reimbursement  is  requested- -list  each 
item  and  cost  of  each. 

The  intent  to  establish  a true  terminal  program  in  Business  and  Office  Education  by  creating 
a new  curriculum  sequence,  expanding  the  existing  curriculum,  or  departing  from  the  present 
business  education  program  must  be  evident  in  the  proposal  that  is  submitted  to  the  state 
office , 

THIS  IS  TO  BE  USED  ONLY  AS  A GUIDE.  THIS  SAMPLE  WAS  DEVELOPED  FOR  A CERTAIN 
NEED,  AND  IT  APPLIES  ONLY  TO  THAT  NEED.  PLEASE  DO  NOT  COPY  FT. 
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An  Outline  for  the  Preparation  of  a Program 
Proposal  in  Business  and  Office  Education 


A school  desiring  to  qualify  for  participation  in  an  approved  Business  and  Office  Education 
progr;  n should  submit  a separate  proposal  for  each  Business  and  Office  Education  curriculum 
or  offering  at  least  three  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  instruction. 

A suggested  outline  for  the  preparation  of  a proposal  for  an  instructional  program  follows: 

(This  outline  is  not  applicable  to  the  development  of 
proposals  for  purchases  of  major  equipment  or  for 
ancillary  services  such  as  research  projects,  work- 
shops, etc.) 


Outline  of  Proposal  for  Instructional  Program 


SAMPLE 


SAMPLE 


APPLICATION  FOR  APPROVAL  FOR  A HIGH  SCHOOL 
BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

BY 


HIGH  SCHOOL,  INDIANA,  COUNTY 


I.  Characteristics  of  Program 

1 . Type  of  program 

Designate  type  of  program — i.e, 

(a.)  Intensive  laboratory? 

(1.)  Type  of  laboratory? 

(b.)  Cooperative  program? 

Reference:  See  Indiana  Policies  for  Business  and  Office  Education,  7.23. 

2,  Describe  the  general  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  proposed  curriculum  or  offering 
and  classify  by  the  most  recent  Office  Occupational  Titles . This  is  necessary . 

See  Section  6-6- 

Reference:  See  Indiana  Policies  for  Business  and  Office  Education,  7,2,  7.12. 

(See  enclosed  sheet  on  0,0.) 
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3.  Identify  the  types  or  categories  of  students  who  will  be  accommodated  by  the 
proposed  program  of  study  such  as: 

(a.)  Who  may  enroll? 

(b.)  How  will  students  be  selected? 

(c.)  What  are  the  prerequisite  courses  for  entry  into  this  program? 

(1.)'  If  typewriting  is  a prerequisite,  state  the  speed  requirement. 

(2.)  If  shorthand  is  a prerequisite,  state  the  English  grade  and  speed 
requirement. 

Reference:  See  Indiana  Policies  for  Business  and  Office  Education,  7.24,  7.34.. 
See  0.3  of  General  Information  Section. 

II.  Evidences  of  need  for  the  proposed  program 

1 . A need  for  the  program  should  be  supported  by  a survey  of  your  community  and 
surrounding  area. 

(a.)  Enclosed  is  a sample  survey  form  for  your  use. 


See  Section  6"5  . 

(1.)  This  will  justify  that  for  which  you  desire  to  train. 

(2.)  This  will  justify  and  inform  you  of  the  type  of  equipment  to  purchase. 

(3.)  This  will  supply  information  ior  course  content. 

(b.)  The  Indiana  Employment  Security  Division,  the  nearest  one  to  you,  most 
likely  can  give  additional  justification  of  a need  for  your  type  program. 

(c.)  It  is  suggested  you  take  a survey  of  your  students  to  see  how  many  would 
be  interested  in  this  program . 

(1.)  The  business  students  in  the  senior  class  were  surveyed  to  determine 
the  number  who  would  be  interested  in  the  vocational  program.  There 

were qualified  senior  students  who  expressed  a desire  to 

participate  in  the  program. 

(2.)  From  the  evidence  of  the  needs  for  such  a program,  the 

City  School  is  planning  a vocational  program  for students 

per  year. 

Reference:  See  Indiana  Policies  for  Business  and  Office  Education,  7.13-3. 

III.  Present  Business  Education  curriculum  program.  Show  the  present  Business  courses 
offered  in  your  school  and  the  credits  for  each  course.  See  the  following  example: 
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Option  II 


Civics 

Sec.  Training 
3 Electives 


Civics 
4 Electives 


i 

1 

3 


Economics  or  Sociology 
Advanced  Bookkeeping 
Office  Practice 
2 Electives 


Option  III 

1 Economics  or  Sociology 

4 Advanced  Bookkeeping 

Office  Practice 
2 Electives 


(a.)  State  the  objectives  and  description  of  each  Business  course 
now  being  offered. 


1 
1 
1 

2 


1 

1 

1 

2 


Reference:  See  Indiana  Guidelines  for  Business  and  Office  Education 
7.12-2,  7.22  ff. 


2.  Proposed  Business  Education  curriculum  program.  Show  the  proposed 
Business  courses  and  the  area  in  which  you  desire  reimbursement.  See 
the  following  example: 

Description  of  the  Proposed  Course  of  Instruction  for  a Vocational  Intensive  Laboratory- 
Stenographic  Program . 


Nonreimbursable  Subjects 
Freshman  Year 


First  Semester 

Credit 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

English  I (Expression) 

1 

English  2 (Literature) 

1 

Business  Ed,  I (Com.  Math) 

1 

Business  Ed.  II  (Com.  Math) 

1 

Business  Ed.  7 (Gen.  Bus.) 

1 

Business  Ed.  8 (Gen.  Bus.) 

1 

P . E . and  Safety 

.5 

P.E.  and  Safety 

.5 

Elective 

1 

Elective 

1 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

Credit 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

English  3 (Expression) 

1 

English  4 (Literature) 

1 

Business  Ed.  5 (Typing) 

1 

Business  Ed.  6 (Typing) 

1 

Math  3 (Algebra) 

1 

Math  4 (Algebra) 

1 

P.E , and  Safety 

, .5 

P.E.  and  Safety 

.5 

Science  (Biology) 

1 

Science  (Biology) 

1 
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Junior  Year 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


English  5 (Expression  .) 
Social  Studies 
(U.S.  History)  (Bus.Law) 
Beginning  Shortf  ^.nd 
Beginning  Bookkeeping 
Advanced  Typing 
Clerical  Practice 


English  6 (Literature) 
Social  Studies 
(U.S.  History)  (Bus.  Law) 
Beginning  Shorthand 
Beginning  Bookkeeping 
Advanced  Typing 
Clerical  Practice 


Time 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  (BETWEEN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEAR) 

1/2  day  for  eight  weeks 
(A  possibility  - but  not  typical) 

Course 


Credit 


2 hours 
2 hours 


Secretarial  Training 
Filing 


TERMINAL  INTENSIVE  LABORATORY  STENOGRAPHIC  PROGRAM 


Time 

First  Semester 

Credit 

Time 

Second  Semester 

Credit 

1 hour 

Government 

1 

1 hour 

Sociology  or  Econ . 

1 

1 hour 

Elective 

1 

1 hour 

Elective 

1 

1 hour 

(Adv.  Shorthand) 

1 

1 hour 

(Adv.  Shorthand) 

1 

REIMBURSABLE  THREE  HOURS  PJER  DAY  TERMINAL  INTENSIVE 
LABORATORY  PROGRAM  OR  COOPERATIVE  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


First  Semester 


Office  Laboratory 
(Advanced  Shorthand)' 


Related  Coordination 
Coordination 


Credit 


(2)3 

1 


Second  Semester 


Office  Laboratory 
(Stenographic  Transcription) 


Related  Coordination 
Coordination 


Credit 


(a.)  If  this  is  an  intensive  laboratory,  give  a detailed  description  of  the 
Senior  Year  program . 

See  Intensive  Laboratory  paper.  Section  I-B. 

(1 .)  How  many  periods  it  will  meet.  It  must  be  for  a block  of  time --more 
than  one  period. 

(TO  BE  (2.)  How  many  students  will  be  enrolled  in  the  laboratory? 

ANSWER  EDO.)  Have  all  of  these  students  met  previous  set  requirements  for  entry? 
ONLY  BY  (4.)  Give  the  objectives  -d  philosophy  of  the  intensive  laboratory.  (If  more 
THE  TEACHER  than  one  activity,  show  objectives  and  philosophy  for  each  activity -- 
OF_THIS  PRO-  show  in  detail.) 


(5.)  Have  you  created  a new  curriculum  sequence,  expanded 

from  the  existing  curriculum,  or  departed  from  the  present 
Business  Education  program?  This  evidence  is  necessary 
in  this  section. 

(6.)  Do  you  have  individual  work  stations  for  the  students? 

Relevant  work  experience  in  the  intensive  laboratory  class, 
(a.)  The  advanced -level  regular  vocational  stenographic 
subjects  will  provide  for  intensified  office  experience 
and  problems  involving  the  laboratory  in  which  not 
only  exercises  and  problems  involving  the  application 
of  knowledges  but  also  in  which  the  instructions  will 
center  upon  the  performance  of  production  tasks  on 
actual  work  projects  which  are  brou^t  into  the 
laboratory . 

(1 .)  List  some  projects  you  plan  on  using  from 
outside  sources  such  as: 

(a.)  School  office 
(b.)  Business  places 
(2.)  Student  training  possibilities: 

(a.)  Assigning  students  to  teachers  during 
study  hall  for  office -type  work. 

(b.)  Working  in  school  office 
(c.)  Switchboard  operator  for  school. 

(d.)  Guidance  department 

Occupational  standards  for  intensive  laboratory  program 
(a.)  The  minimum  standards  for  graduation  from  the 
vocational  intensive  laboratory  stenographic 
curriculum  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  and  preferably 
superior  to  competency  and  performance  standards 
considered  acceptable  by  Civil  Service  testing 
services  for  stenographic  entrance  employment. 

(b..)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  school  to  see 
That  the  competency  and  skill  standards  required 
of  the  student  to  meet  Civil  Service  testing  standards 
are  the  standards  for  a certification  for  completion 
of  the  program . 

(c.)  The  results  of  working  on  a letter --it  is  “mailable,  “ 
or  it  is  “not  mailable." 

(d.)  What  will  your  standards  for  graduation  be  for  this 
program? 

Reference:  See  Indiana  Policies  for  Business  and  Office 
Education,  7.1,  7.13-2,  7.13-5,  7.13-8, 

7.21,  7.22-4,  7.23-2  (necessary),  7.26  (very 
important  section),  7.25,  General  Information 
Section  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
0.22  (very  important  section). 


(8.) 

(TO  BE  ANSWERED 
ONLY  BY  THE  TEACHER 
OF  THIS  PROGRAM) 


(TO  BE  ANSWERED  (7.) 
ONLY  BY  THE  TEACHER 
OF  THIS  PROGRAM) 
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See  Section  #7, 


(9.)  If  this  is  a cooperative  work  training  program,  give  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Senior  year  program. 


See  Cooperative  ProjBpram  paper,  Section  I -B. 


(TQ  BE  ANSWERED  (a.) 

ONLY  RYTHE  TEACHER 
OF  THIS  PROGRAM! 


Necessary  information:  (Most  of  the  policies  for  the 

laboratory  stituation  apply  here.) 

(1,)  Number  of  students? 

(2,)  Prerequisite  for  entry? 

(3,)  How  will  training  stations  be  selected? 

(4.)  What  type  of  training  stations  do  you  plan  to  use? 
(Type  of  business) 

(5,)  How  will  your  students  be  evaluated? 

(6,)  Activity  schedule --activities  and  training 
the  students  will  receive?  Do  you  have  a 
training  schedule  with  each  employer? 

(7,)  What  period  is  the  related  class?  Show 
coordinator's  schedule  here  (include  all 
teaching  assignments,  lunch,  free  periods, 
and  coordination  time), 

(a,)  A teacher  must  have  one-half  hour, 

per  student,  per  week,  for  coordination, 
(b,)  A teacher  must  teach  one  related  class 
which  includes  all  cooperative  students, 

(8 ,)  What  are  some  of  the  projects  and  the  objectives 
you  plan  to  use  and  develop  in  the  cooperative 
related  class? 

(9 ,)  What  is  the  average  number  of  hours  a week 
that  a student  will  work?  How  much  of  this 
is  during  school  time? 

(10,)  What  is  the  average  wage  they  are  to  receive? 

(11,)  Will  the  teacher  be  on  an  extended  contract? 

It  is  suggested  that  they  start  to  work  two  weeks 
before  school  and  work  two  weeks  after  the  close 
of  school,  (This  can  be  discussed  in  more  detail 
if  information  is  desired,) 


Reference:  See  General  Information  Section  for  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  0,2,  page  2;  0,1,  page 
1, 


See  Section  #8. 


3*  Basis  for  reimbursement 

Identify  the  portion  of  the  "total  curriculum’*  contained  in  the  proposal  upon  which 
reimbursement  will  be  claimed.  Explain, 
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(a.)  Reimbursement  is  being  requested  for  the  terminal 
program.  This  would  be  the  half  day  or  three  hour 
block  of  time  during  the  twelfth  grade  or  senior  year 
of  the  terminal  program. 

(1 .)  Show  courses  to  be  reimbursed. 

(b.)  Reimbursement  is  being  requested  for  half-time 

or  half-day  terminal  teacher  salary  and  for  new  equip- 
ment needed  in  order  to  initiate  the  program  . 

See  Section  6-7  for  required  forms . 

(c.)  The City  Schools  system  is  presenting 

this  plan  for  a terminal  intensive  laboratory  and/or  co- 
operative program  to  the  State  Supervisor  of  Business 
and  Office  Education  for  approval  for  reimbursement 
as  stipulated  in  the  Indiana  State  Plan  for  Business  and 
and  Office  Education. 

(d.)  It  is  understood  that  reimbursement  will  be  based  on  re- 
imbursement for  Business  and  Office  Education  programs 
as  provided  for  in  the  State  Plan . 

Reference:  See  Indiana  Policies  for  Business  and  Office 
Education,  7.26,  7.36. 

4.  Facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies 

Describe  the  office  laboratories  including  facilities,  equipment, 
and  supplies  to  be  used  in  the  courses  included  in  the  proposal. 
Indicate  changes  and  additions  necessazry  to  Insure  Implementation 
of  the  expanded  program . Attach  an  exhibit  if  desirable. 

(a.)  Show  the  equipment  you  have  in  your  business  department. 

(b.)  Show  the  equipment  you  desire. 

(TO_B£  ANSWERED  See  Section  #7. 

ONLY  EY  THE  T.EACHER 

OF  THIS  PROGRAM)  (1.)  Do  the  business  people  have  this  equipment  in  their  offices? 

See  Section  6-5  . 


(2.)  Will  the  skill  acquired  from  this  equipment  be  of  value 
to  the  students  and  the  business  community? 

(3.)  See  information  on  ’'Reimbursable  Equipment .'f 

See  Section  6-3,4  for  forms . 


(c . ) Show  the  price  of  each  item  (estimate ) you  desire . 

(d.)  How  will  this  equipment  be  used? 

(e.)  Wheierwill  this  equipment  be  located? 

(1 . ) This  equipment  is  to  remain  in  the  laboratory  and  should 
never  be  moved  to  another  department.  The  only 
reason  for  moving  will  be  a new  location  of  laboratory 
situation. 

(a.)  A statement  to  this  effect  is  necessary  to  be  included 
in  your  proposal . 

Reference:  See  General  Information  Section  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  0,7.  (Very  important  section) 

5 . How  will  the  program  be  evaluated? 

(TO  BE  (a.)  Example  of  evaluating  student  progress 


Evaluation  in  clerical  office  and  secretarial  practice  includes 
continuous  appraisal  of  the  student’s  development  in  business  skills, 
concepts,  and  knowledge.  Also  to  be  evalu^ated  is  his  development 
of  attitudes,  values,  and  judgments  beneficial  in  business  endeavors. 
Arriving  at  these  evaluations  is  one  of  the  teacher’s  most  important 
and  difficult  duties . 

Objectives  set  up  for  the  terminal  intensive  stenographic  laboratory 
shall  be  made  known  to  the  students,  and  standards  for  measuring 
student  achievement  shall  be  clearly  understood. 

The  teacher  taps  many  resources  in  appraising  the  progress  of 
Students.  One  resource  is  the  organized  program  of  guidance . 
Cumulative  records  kept  for  each  student  are  pertinent  to  the 
teacher's  problem  of  appraisal.  Such  data  may  include: 

General  achievement  profiles 
Achievement  profiles  in  reading,  language  arts, 
vocabulary,  spelling,  and  other  related 
curriculum  areas 
Personality  scales 
Aptitude  and  mental  ability  scores 
Interest  and  preference  inventories 
Biographical  materials  and  counseling  reports 

In  addition  to  information  obtained  outside  the  classroom,  the 
teacher  uses  within  the  room  a variety  of  evaluation  techniques . 

1 . Please  list  qualifications  and  background  of  each  person  who  plans  to  teach, 
coordinate,  supervise,  direct,  or  give  guidance  in  the  reimbursed  area. 
(Each  person  must  comply  with  bulletin  400 . ) 

See  Section  6-1  .. 

(a . ) Names 


ANSWERED 
ONLY  BY  THE 
TEACHER  OF 
OF  THIS  PRO- 
GRAM) 
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(b.)  Type  of  license 
(c.)  Teaching  experience 
(d.)  Occupational  experience 
(e.)  Degree 

2.  How  many  teachers  are  there  in  the  business  department? 

3.  To  be  certified  for  a one-year  limited  provisional  license: 

(a.)  Must  have  a B.S.  degree  with  a major  (or  above)  in  Business  Education. 

4.  To  be  certified  for  five  years,  full  provisional  license: 

(a.)  Must  have  2a  and  six  semester  hours  of  professional  Business  id  Office 
Education,  always  including  principles,  philosophy,  administrative,  and 
techniques  of  coordination. 

See  Section  6-1,2  .. 


VI.  Consultive  Committee  (Advisory  Committee)  (This  is  necessary.) 

1 . Consultive  committee  and  consultants  who  shall  be  used  by  the  teachers  of 
the  vocational  intensive  laboratory  program  are: 

(a.)  Give  names  (if  you  do  not  have  one  appointed  now,  please  submit  names 
as  soon  as  possible) 

(b.)  Title 

(c.)  The  following  are  people  who  could  be  included: 

(1.)  Guidance  personnel  of  the  local  school  system 

(2.)  Vocational  director  of  the  local  school  system 

(3.)  Administrative  personnel  of  the  local  school 

(4.)  State  Supervisor  of  Business  and  Office  Education  and  his  staff 

(5.)  Local  employers  (necessary) 

Reference;  See  General  Information  Section  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  0.5. 

See  Section  #10 . 

VII.  Description  of  services  available  through  guidance  and  placement 

Reference:  See  General  Information  Section  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  0.9. 

VIII.  Miscellaneous  provisions 

1 . Which  of  the  following  provisions  will  apply  to  you? 

(a.)  Provisions  for  teaching  and  supervisory  personnel  to  attend  State-called 
workshops . 

Vocational  teachers  and  supervisory  personnel  will  be  permitted  to 
attend  all  State-called  workshops  and  meetings.  This  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  the  City  School  System, 

IF  YOUR  SCHOOL  IS  BEING  REIMBURSED  FOR  ITS  PROGRAM  AND.YQU 
ARE  THE  CERTIFIED  TEACHER,  COORDINATOR,  AND/OR  BEING  RE  - 
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IMBURSED  FOR  ANY  OF  YOUR  SALARY,  mS  A MUST  THAT  YOU 
ATTEND  ALL  STATE -CALLED  MEETINGS. 


(b.)  Provisions  for  reimbursing  travel  expenses  for  teaching  and  supervisory 
personnel 

Most  of  this  travel  will  be  State -called  meetings  and  would  be  reimbursed 
according  to  the  policy  of  the  State  departments  pending  available  funds . 

See  Section  6-7  for  required  forms  and  information. 

(c.)  Reports 

The  teacher  will  be  responsible  for  all  preliminary,  final  and  follow-up 
reports  that  are  required  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  Business  and  Office 
Education.  The  teacher  will  make  use  of  both  oral  and  written  reports 
to  the  superintendent,  boara  of  education,  advisory  committee  members, 
principal;  and  other  persons  v4io  are  vitally  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  program. 

There  will  be  at  least  four  methods  in  which  reports  will  be  used  by  the 
teacher.  Reports  will  be  used  (1)  to  inform  the  school  administration 
of  accomplishments  of  the  program,  (2.)  to  prepare  and  disseminate 
publicity  on  the  program,  (3)  to  provide  data  for  the  development  of 
charts  and  information  helpful  for  vocational  guidance  purposes,  and  (4) 
to  make  comparisons  with  otiier  programs. 

Some  of  these  reports  will  be  made  as  needed;  other  reports  will  be  made 
at  a definite  time  period.  For  example,  the  report  of  student  progress 
will  be  made  every  grading  period  and  other  reports  will  be  made  on  the 
over-all  progress  of  the  program  and  turned  in  to  the  superintendent  and 
board  of  education  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

*The  forms  which  we  are  planning  to  use  in  operating  and  reporting  our 
vocational  program  are:  (sample  titles) 

1 . Application  for  Admittance 

2.  Rating  and  Students  Enrolled 

3.  Teachers  Reference  Report 

4.  Training  Station  Agreement 

5.  Employer's  Rating  Sheet 

6.  Students’  Work- Appraisal  Sheet 

The  local  school  corporation  may  develop  whatever  forms  necessary  to 
operate  the  program  correctly. 

See  all  of  Section  6 . 


*A  copy  of  the  forms  mentioned  may  be  found  in  the  appendix, 
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IX.  Budget  to  implement  proposed  terminal  program 

1.  Salary  of  instructional -supervisory  personnel  Year  Half  Year 

$8,000.00  $4,000.00 

2.  Travel  for  instructional -supervisory  personnel  80.00  40.00 

3.  Necessary  additional  equipment* 

(a.)  List  the  equipment  here  if  you  did  not  list  it  before. 

(b.)  You  must,  in  either  case,  still  fill  in  the  enclosed  746* s on  equipment. 


See  Section  6-3,4. 


Totals 


7,020.00 3,510.00 

$15,100.00  $7,550.00 


*Please  attach  to  your  746*s,  include  with  proposal  or  submit  at  a later  date,  a 
survey  showing  the  equipment  is  actually  found  in  local  and  surrounding  places 
of  business.  (See  Section  6-5  for  sample  survey) 
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SECTION  4 


"Iblicies  for  Business  and  Office 
Education  in  Indiana'* 

(also  known  as  State  Plan) 


POLICY  for 


BUSINESS  and  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


in  INDIANA 


The  essentials  and  requirements  for  establishing  an  approved  program  in 
Business  and  Office  Education  programs  are  presented  in  this  document. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and,  subsequently,  the  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  have  provided  many  new  opportunities 
for  broadening  Vocational  Education,  including  Business  and  Office  Education 
programs  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  These  Policies  outline  the  minimum  re- 
quirements which  are  derived  from  the  above  Act  and  State  Plan,  and  are 
designed  to  assist  school  administrators  and  other  educatbrs  in  the  preparation 
of  their  local  Program  Proposals  for  Business  and  Office  Education. 


Approved  I^: 

THE  INDIANA  GENERAL  COMMISSION 
THE  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
THE  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 


Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Division  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 
600  Old  Trails  Building 
309  West  Washington  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 
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POLICY  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  IN  INDIANA 


7.0  Business  and  office  occupations  education 

7 , 1 Definitions,  objectives,  and  audiences  served  by  business  and 
office  occupations 

7.11  Definition  and  objectives  of  business  and  office  occupations 

Business  and  Office  Education  means  vocational  or  technical 
training  or  retraining  which  is  given  in  schools  and/or  classes 
(including  field  or  laboratory  work  incidental  thereto)  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  and  is  conducted  as  part  of  a program 
designed  to  prepare  individuals  for  gainful  employment  and  semi  - 
skilled  or  skilled  workers  or  technicians  in  recognized  business 
and  office  occupations. 

This  program  is  for  persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  the 
ability  to  profit  from  the  instruction,  and  has  as  its  purpose 
initial  preparation,  refresher  and/or  upgrading  of  individuals 
leading  to  employment  and  advancement  in  business  and  office 
careers . 

7.12  Occupations  to  be  served 

7*12-1  Definition  of  office  occupations 

Business  and  office  occupations  are  those  occupations 
performed  by  individuals  in- public  or  private  enter- 
prises including  managing  functions  such  as  planning, 
organizing,  staffing,  coordinating,  controlling,  and 
supervising  and  faciliating  functions  such  as  recording, 
communicating,  processing,  reporting,  storing,  re“ 
trieving,  and  interpreting  business  data  and  information. 

7.12-2  Curriculum  classification 


For  the  purpose  of  indicating  curricula  appropriate  for 
the  various  training  objectives  in  all  Business  and  Office 
Education  programs,  the  latest  edition  of  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles  will  be  used  to  determine  the  job 
families  and  specific  job  classification  titles  in  the  business 
and  office  occupations . 

7.13  Essential  Characteristics,  Standards,  and  Requirements  of  Business 
and  Office  Education 

7,13-1  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
shall  employ  a full-time  State  Supervisor  of  Business 

and  Office  Education.  The  ^ate  Supervisor’s  office 
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shall  be  located  within  the  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education.  As  the  need  arises,  the 
State  Board,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
Supervisor  of  Business  and  Office  Education  and  the 
approval  of  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  may  employ  assistant  supervisors, 
area  supervisors,  and  specialized  program  supervisors . 

7.13- 2  Business  and  Office  Education  shall  be  provided  through 
curricula  or  prescribed  sequences  of  courses  \\iiich 
contribute  directly  to  the  career  objective  of  the  enrollees. 
A student  completing  his  program  should  be  prepared 
to  enter  employment  directly  or  if  already  employed  to 
assume  the  next  step  in  his  career. 

A proposal  for  a Business  and  Office  Education 
curriculum  or  offering  shall  be  submitted  in  the 
form  of  a local  plan  for  each  curriculum  or  offering. 
Although  in  some  types  of  schools,  reimbursement 
of  costs  by  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  may  be  limited  to  costs  incurred 
in  certain  specified  segments  of  a total  curriculum 
or  offering,  the  local  plan  shall  include  provisions 
for  nonreimbursable  classes  and/or  activities  of  a 
general  nature  or  of  a prevocational  nature.  A Business 
and  Office  Education  program  shall  operate  on  the 
principle  that  there  must  be  unity  and  harmony  among 
the  components  of  the  program,  prevocational  requirement, 
and  vocational  requirement. 

7.13- 3  Curricula,  courses,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
Business  and  Office  Education  program  shall  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  level  of  instruction  and  the  nature  of 
the  enrollees,  based  on  facts  that  demonstrate  the 
present  and  emerging  needs  and  opportunities  in  the 
employment  market  served.  When  appropriate,  surveys 
shall  be  made  to  help  in  determining  the  needs  and  op- 
portunities in  the  various  business  and  office  occupations . 

7.13- 4  Courses  and  curricula  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
teachers  and  supervisors  qualified  under  the  State  Plan. 

7.13- 5  Business  and  Office  Education  courses  may  also  be 
available  in  cooperation  with  other  vocational  education 
programs,  to  those  who  have  entered  upon,  or  are  pre- 
paring to  enter,  an  occupation  in  which  Business  and 
Office  Education  has  direct  application  and  value, 

7.13- 6  Business  and  Office  Education  curricula  and  programs 
under  this  plan  may  be  offered,  to  but  not  including  the 
four -year  baccalaureate  degree,  in  any  qualified  school, 

that  is  hi^  school. 
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7.13- 7  A local  plan  for  Business  and  Office  Education  shall  be 

submitted  for  approval  to  the  State  Supervisor  of  Business 
and  Office  Education  at  least  three  months  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  any  program  of  instruction.  A separate  local 
plan  shall  be  prepared  for  each  vocational  Business  and 
Office  Education  curriculum  or  program. 

A suggested  outline  to  be  used  in  the  development  of  a 
local  plan  to  provide  a framework  for  tlie  operation  of  a 
local  program  is  included  as  an  appendix  to  this  section 
of  the  State  Plan . 

i 

7.13- 8  All  Business  and  Office  Education  programs*  except  adult 

programs  of  a special  nature,  shall  include  a planned 
sequence  of  courses  and  shall  make  specific  provisions 
for  the  following: 

The  satisfactory  development  of  basic  business  and 
economic  competencies. 

An  understanding  of  business  principles  which  includes 
the  theory,  principles,  and  practices  of  administration 
and  operation. 

Relevant  integrating  experiences  determined  on  the  basis 
of  individual  needs  which  shall  be  carried  out  in  school 
or  out-of-school  by  an  enrollee  to  provide  practical  ap- 
plications of  skills,  knowledges,  and  techniques  requisite 
to  success  and  advancement  in  the  enrollee’s  career  ob- 
jective . The  relevant  integrating  experiences  shall  be 
provided  through  one  of  the  following  methods:  cooperative 
part-time  courses,  intensive  laboratory  courses,  or 
suitable  combination  thereof. 

Instruction  in  background  business  and  economic  information 
essential  to  employment. 

The  development  of  adequate  office  and  technical  skills. 

Other  instruction  related  to  the  occupations  for  which 
the  student  is  being  trained  or  necessary  for  him  to  benefit 
from  such  training. 

Occupational  specializations  which  include  the  knowledge 
skills,  procedures,  and  practices  involved  in  office  occupations , 

7.13- 9  Scope  of  state  and  local  program  of  Business  and  Office  Education. 

The  state  and  local  program  of  Business  and  Office  Education 
shall  be  interpreted  to  include: 
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Curricula  as  indicated  in  paragraph  7.13-8  for  all  categories 
of  persons  needing  vocational  training  as  set  forth  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963. 

I Provision  for  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  in  connection 
with  such  training. 

The  training  of  persons  engaged  as,  or  preparing  to  become  Business 
and  Office  Education  teachers,  teacher -educators,  supervisors,  and 
directors  for  such  training. 

Teaching  aids,  materials,  and  instructional  equipment. 

The  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  instructional  equipment 
and  supplies. 

Approved  travel  of  students  and  vocational  education  personnel. 

The  primary  career  objective  of  each  student  enrolled  in  a vocational 
course  in  all  Business  and  Office  curricula  will  be  a matter  of  record. 

7.13-10  All  provisions  and  regulations  pertaining  to  vocational  Office  and 
Business  Education  set  forth  in  this  State  Plan  are  fully  applicable 
to  and  binding  on  all  other  programs  involving  Business  and  Office 
Education  that  are  authorized  and  operatable  under  other  federal 
acts . 

7.14  Definitions 

For  terms  and  definitions  see  paragraph  0.1 . 

7.13  Methods  of  Providing  Relevant  Work  Experience 

For  suggestions  and  regulations  see  paragraph  0.2. 

7.2  Hiflji  School  Business  and  Office  Education  Programs 

7.21  Nature  of  program 

The  purpose  of  the  higji  school  Business  and  Office  Ed- 
ucation program  shall  be  to  prepare  students  for  initial 
employment  in  specified  families  of  occupations  as  class i- 
hed  in  the  most  recent  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
and  also  to  provide  the  background  preparation  in  knowledges, 
competencies,  and  skills  necessary  for  making  progress 
in  the  specific  occupations  for  vhich  they  are  preparing. 

Tlje  function  of  the  Business  and  Office  Education  program  is 
to  provide  opportunities  for  education  leading  to  employ- 
ability for  students  in  all  brackets  of  general  scholastic 
ability  who  have  an  interest  in  a btisiness  or  office  occupational 
career . 
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7*22  Curricula 


7.22- 1  A Business  and  Office  Education  curriculum  is 

defined  as  a sequence  of  learning  experiences  de- 
signed for  the  attainment  of  employability  and 
satisfactory  job  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
students  in  a family  of  business  and  office  occupations 
or  in  a specific  occupation  chosen  as  a career  ob- 
jective by  the  student , 

The  learning  experiences  shall  be  provided  through 
general  education  subjects,  economics  and  principles 
of  business,  and  specialized  technical  Business  and 
Office  Education  subjects  * 

7.22- 2  Each  curriculum  shall  be  described  in  separate  local 

plan  and  shall  be  designed  to  meet  each  specific  business 
arid  office  occupational  career  objective  for  which 
preservice  education  is  given,  Althou^  only  the  cost 
of  certain  specified  vocational  business  and  office  sub- 
jects will  be  reimbursable,  each  curriculum  shall  in- 
clude required  and  elective  general  education  subjects, 
related  subjects,  and  vocational  technical  business 
and  office  subjects;  the  prescribed  sequence  of  subjects; 
grade  level;  time  allotment;  amount  of  credit;  pre- 
requisites and  other  essential  curricular  information. 

7.22- 3  Each  business  and  office  curriculum  shall  include  at 

least  one  Carnegie  unit  of  preparation  in  subjects  in- 
tended to  develop  an  understanding  of  business  and 
economics  and  economics  and  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  of  employees.  The  subjects  to  meet 
this  curricular  requirement  are  the  basic  business 
subjects  such  as  general  business,  advanced  or  senior 
general  business,  business  principles,  business  law, 
and  economics.  However,  in  special  cases  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  state  supervisor,  a provision  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  local  plan  so  that  subjects  such  as  civics, 
government,  and  problems  of  American  democracy  may 
be  approved  to  fulfill  this  requirement  in  lieu  of  the 
basic  business  subjects, 

7.22- 4  Essential  characteristics  of  hig^  school  business  and 

office  curricula: 

--Shall  be  compatible  with  employment  opportunities, 

— Shall  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  background  knowl- 
edge and  mastery  of  skills  compatible  with  the  prac- 
^tices  in  and  requisites  of  the  occupation . 

— Shall  be  compatible  insofar  as  possible  with  the 

business  and  office  occupational  interests  and  career 

goals  of  students 
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-Shall  adequately  prepare  students  for  initial  employment  in 
their  chosen  business  and  o^ice  career  occupation  without  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  advanced  preparation  except  for  upgrading 
or  extension  purposes  as  may  be  desirable  during  employment. 

-May  be  interrelated  with  instructional  programs  in  other  vocational 
education  fields  provided  under  other  federal  vocational  education 
acts. 

-Ordinarily  will  involve  sequences  of  business  and  office  occunation 
subjects  requiring  four  or  more  semesters;  curricula  designed 
fhr  a business  or  office  occupation  in  which  the  range  of  skills 
required  is  narrow,  such  as  keypunch  operation  or  file  clerk, 
ordinarily  will  involve  general  occupational  preparation  such  as 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  general  business  or  other  occupation 
related  subjects . 

Types  of  classes  for  relevant  work  experience 

In  all  business  and  office  curricula,  provision  shall  be  made 
for  students  to  have  experiences  in  using  and  applying  in  work 
situations  the  knowledges  and  skills  essential  to  their  chosen 
occupation . These  learning  experiences  may  be  provided  through 
cooperative  part-time  work  experience  programs,  or  through 
intensive  laboratory  courses  in  the  laboratory  courses  in  the 
school. 


7.23-1  Cooperative  part-time  classes 

The  guiding  principles,  regulations,  and  procedures 
for  intensive  laboratory  instruction  classes  are  set 
forth  in  paragraph  0.22. 

Advanced  -level  regular  business  and  office  subjects 
may  provide  for  intensive  office  experience  through 
the  medium  of  an  office  laboratory  in  which  not  only 
exercise  and  problems  involving  the  application  of 
knowledges  and  skills  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
learning  experience  but  also  in  which  the  instruction 
will  center  upon  the  performance  of  production  tasks 
on  actual  work  projects  which  are  brought  into  the 
laboratory.  These  actual  work  projects  may  originate 
within  the  school  offices  or  they  may  be  brought  in 
from  outside  agencies . 

If  relevant  work  experience  and  the  application  of 
knowledge  and  skills  in  actual  production  situations 
are  to  be  provided  throug^i  intensive  instruction  in 
an  office  laboratory  situation  the  following  principles 
shall  be  observed. 


--The  office  laboratory  must  be  fully  comparable  to  a modern 
well -designed,  functional;  general  business  office  in  atmosphere, 
layout  and  equipment;  there  shall  be  a work  station  for  each 
student  enrolled. 

--The  business  teacher  in  charge  of  the  office  laboratory  shall 
accept  only  those  office  jobs  or  projects  that  contribute  to  the 
learning  experiences  of  the  student  enrolled. 

--Each  student  in  the  intensive  office  laboratory  situation  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  performance  of  a variety  of  major  tasks  of  which 
the  office  occupation  for  which  he  is  preparing  is  comprised. 

--The  intensive  office  laboratory  instruction  shall  be  so  placed  in 
the  sequence  of  Business  and  Office  Education  courses  that  the 
student  enters  employment  directly  from  the  laboratory  course; 
this  means  just  prior  to  graduation  or  to  leaving  school  to  enter 
upon  a business  and  office  career. 

7.24  Student  qualifications  for  enrollment  in  reimbursable  high  school 

Business  and  Office  Education  courses  are: 

7.24- 1  Have  fulfilled  all  pre-requisites  for  the  course,  e.g.. 

Shorthand  I and  II  with  a mark  of  "C"  or  above  may 
be  required  for  admission  to  a course  in  transcription. 

7.24- 2  Have  identified  a career  objective  for  which  the  voca- 

tional subject  is  an  essential  part  of  the  total  pre  - 
paration . 


7.24- 3  Where  applicable  be  of  legal  employable  age  and  have 

a work  permit  issued  by  the  proper  authorities . 

7.24- 4  Have  ability  to  profit  by  the  instruction  and  possess  the 

personal  qualifications  required  for  employment  in  the 
type  of  work  for  which  the  training  is  offered . 


7 , 25  Occupational  standards 


The  minimum  standards  for  graduation  from  any  business  and  office 
curriculum  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  and  preferably  superior  to  com- 
petency and  performance  standards  considered  acceptable  in  the 
specific  occupation  or  family  of  occupations  for  which  the  curriculum 
provides  training.  The  standards  considered  acceptable  in  the  various 
business  and  office  occupations  shall  be  a school  responsibility  and 
shall  be  determined  through  analysis  of  job  descriptions  and  qualifications, 
contacts  with  personnel  and  office  managers,  continuous  review  of  re- 
search findings,  and  other  means. 


It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  school  to  see  that  the  competency 
and  skill  standards  required  of  students  for  graduation  or  certification 
are  commensurable  to  occupational  standards . 
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7.26 


Basis  for  reimbursement 


Reimbursement  for  Business  and  Office  Education  programs  shall  be 
limited  to  advanced  level  specialized,  subjects  and  to  prorate  share 
of  the  time  of  the  school  department  head,  supervisor,  or  coordinator 
that  is  spent  in  administration  and  supervision  of  the  reimbursable 
subjects.  By  advanced  level,  specialized  subjects  is  meant  those  not 
to  exceed  two  semesters  in  length,  offered  in  the  senior  year  of  high 
school,  and  designed  as  a terminal  subject  from  which  the  student  is 
prepared  to  enter  employment  directly. 

In  most  business  and  office  curricula  a sequence  of  four  semesters 
of  subjects  in  a given  occupational  area  is  required.  For  example, 
a typical  sequence  of  subjects  for  the  preparation  of  a stenographer 
will  include  four  semesters  of  shorthand  and  four  semesters  of  type- 
writing. In  this  case  only  the  third  and  fourth  semester  classes  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting  shall  be  reimbursable.  Likewise,  in  busi- 
ness and  office  curricula  comprised  of  general  business  subjects,  re- 
lated, and  specialized  Business  and  Office  Education  technical, subjects, 
the  latter  category  only  shall  be  reimbursable.  For  example,  a typical 
curriculum  leading  to  employability  as  a general  office  clerk  may  in- 
clude: one  year,  general  business;  one  year,  bookkeeping;  four  semesters, 
typewriting;  and  two  semesters,  office  practice  (via  cooperative  part- 
time  or  intensive  laboratory  instruction).  In  this  instance  the  cost 
of  instruction  in  the  third  and  fourth  semesters  of  typewriting  and  in 
the  first  and  second  semesters  of  senior  level  office  practice  shall  be 
reimbursable. 

7.3  Post  Hi^  School  Business  and  Office  Programs 

By  post  high  school  is  meant  full-time  initial  training  after  high  school 
graduation  for  broad  occupational  areas  such  as  stenographer,  secretary, 
bookkeeper,  or  data  processing  programmer  requiring  several  weeks, 
months,  or  longer  for  completion. 

7.31  Nature  of  program 


The  purpose  and  function  of  the  Business  and  Office  Education 
programs  in  post -high  school  programs  shall  be  essentially  the 
same  as  for  high  school  programs  except  that  the  program  of 
studies  and  instructional  emphasis  shall  be  at  a level  appropriate 
for  post-high  school  programs , See  paragraph  7.21. 
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SECTION  5 


"General  Information  Section 
for 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education" 
0.1  - 0.10-4 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Q.  1 Dtfflattlons 

0. 11  Supervisor  -- 

A member  of  the  school  staff  responsible  for  the  promotion,  de'.elop- 
ment,  maintenance  and  improvement  of  instruction  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

0. 12  Cooardinator 

A member  of  the  school  staff  responsible  for  integratirxg  the  classroom 
instruction  and  occupational  experiences  of  the  student.  The  coordina- 
tor acts  as  a liaison  between  the  school  and  employers. 

0. 13  Teacher -coordinator 

A member  of  the  school  staff  who  teaches  the  vocational  courses  and 
coordinates  the  classroom  instruction  with  occupational  experiences. 

0. 14  Vocational  teacher 

A member  of  the  school  staff  who  is  certified  or  approved  to  provide 
classroom  instruction  in  vocational  education  classes  exclusive  of  the 
occupational  experiences. 

In  some  schools  one  person  may  perform  two  or  more  of  these  func- 
tions, as  an  example:  teacher  coordinator*  In  such  cases,  this  per- 
son could  be  required  to  meet  the  qualifications  in  all  of  the  categor  - 
ies  in  which  he  engages. 

0.15  Training  sponsor 

The  individual  responsible  for  the  instn:ction  and  training  program 
for  the  student  while  on  the  job.  He  may  be  an  owner  or  manager  or 
a responsible  person  appointed  by  the  management.  In  any  case,  he 
is  a representative  of  the  establishment  and  not  of  the  school  staff. 

0. 16  Vocational  student 

A student  v4io  is  pursuing  a vocational  education  program. 

0. 17  Training  station 

A place  and  position  of  employment  in  any  establishment  which  employs 
student  learners  pan  time  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  cooperates 
with  the  school  in  a coordinated  instructional  program. 
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Methods  of  Providing  Relevant  Work  Experience 


0,21  Cooperative  part-time  work  experience  instruction 

Cooperative  programs  may  be  included  in  vocational  education 
curricula  for  high  school  students,  post  high  school  students,  adults 
and  those  with  special  needs. 

All  students  pursuing  a full-time  study  program  v^ich  includes  co- 
operative part-time  instruction  shall  have  at  least  one  period  a day 
for  related  instruction. 

Persons  eligible  for  enrollment  in  coopera  ‘ve  instruction  shall  have 
satisfactorily  completed  the  basic,  prerequisite  courses  and  shall 
possess  the  personal  and  social  qualities  essential  for  success  in 
the  occupation  for  which  they  are  preparing. 

The  student  shall  be  employed  for  not  less  than  15  hours  per  week, 
the  major  portion  of  such  employment  shall  be  during  the  regular 
school  day.  The  number  of  weeks  spent  in  cooperative  instruction 
shall  be  of  sufficient  duration  to  develop  the  competencies  necessary 
to  prepare  the  student  for  employment  in  the  occupation  for  which  he 
is  being  trained. 

Only  training  stations  which  provide  opportunities  for  comprehensive 
experience  for  the  duration  of  the  cooperative  training  instruction 
are  to  be  used. 

The  vocational  student  will  be  assigned  to  a training  sponsor  who  will 
be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  student’s  on-the-job  training. 

These  classes  are  to  be  organized  thi  augh  voluntary,  cooperative 
agreements  between  the  schools  and  employers  which  provide  for 
legal  employment  of  the  students,  an  organized  program  cf  training 
on-the-job  and  related  vocational  instruction. 

The  vocational  student  shall  receive  a wage  equal  to  that  normally 
paid  a beginning  employee  with  a comparable  background  in  a similar 
job. 

The  total  hours  per  week  in  school  and  at  work  and  the  monetary  wage 
paid  the  vocational  student  must  conform  to  the  State  and  Federal  Laws 
governing  employment. 

The  program  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a coordinator,  qualified 
under  the  State  Plan,  and  he  shall  be  provided  a minimum  of  one -half 
hour  per  student  per  week  for  coordination  and  supervision. 
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Training  stations  are  to  be  visited  regularly  by  the  coordinator,  and 
student  progress  is  to  be  evaluated  according  to  the  schedule  of  ex- 
periences. 


A schedule  of  on-the-job  training  experiences  for  each  student  is  to 
be  drawn  up  cooperatively  with  each  employer  and  adhered  to. 


Credit  earned  for  cooperative  instruction  shall  be  commensurate  with 
the  combined  instruction  in  the  on-the-job  training  program  and  in  the 
related  instruction. 


0*22  Intensive  laboratory  instruction 


Intensive  laboratory  Instruction  may  be  included  in  the  vocational 
education  curricula  for  hi|^  school  students,  post  high  school,  adults, 
students  and  those  with  special  needs  which  combine  technical  instruc 
tion  with  intensive  laboratory  experiences  consistent  with  the  career 
objective  of  the  student. 


The  time  spent  in  vocational  instruction  in  the  classroom  and  in  the 
laboratory  should  be  of  sufficient  duration  to  develop  competencies 
necessary  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  occupation  for  which  he  is 
being  trained. 


Students  eligible  for  admission  to  intensive  laboratory  instruction 
shall  have  completed  the  basic  prerequisite  courses  and  shall  possess 
the  personal  and  social  qualities  essential  for  success  in  the  occupa- 
tion for  which  they  are  preparing. 


A laboratory  for  intensive  instruction  in  a given  vocational  area  shall 
be  comparable  to  modem,  well -designed,  functional  facilities  in  the 
industry  in  which  the  occupation  is  found.  There  shall  be  an  individual 
work  station  for  each  student  enrolled. 


The  intensive  laboratory  instruction  shall  be  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  a qualified  vocational  teacher  or  coordinator. 


The  vocational  teacher  in  charge  of  the  intensive  laboratory  shall 
accept  only  those  projects  that  contribute  to  the  learning  experiences 
of  the  students  enrolled. 


Each  student  shall  proceed  through  a progressive  pattern  of  learning 
experiences  and  activities  encompassing  all  of  the  tasks  of  the  occupa< 
tion  for  which  he  is  preparing. 
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Vocational  Education  for  Persons  with  Special  Needs 


0. 31  Definition 

Persons  with  special  needs  are  those  persons  who  have  academic 
soclo "economic*  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeed- 
ing in  the  regular  vocational  education  program. 

These  persons  may  be  minority  groups,  migrants,  mentally  retarded, 
emotionally  disturbed,  or  delinquents.  They  may  lack  motivation  and 
aspiration.  They  may  be  high  school  drop-outs  or  potential  drop- 
outs. They  may  be  culturally  deprived,  disinterested,  or  reluctant. 
They  may  be  physically  handicapped. 

0.32  Purpose  of  Classes  for  Persons  with  Special  Needs 

0. 32  -1  The  purpose  of  classes  for  persons  with  special  needs  is  to 
guide,  teach,  and  train  these  persons  so  that  they  may  be- 
come acceptable  employees. 

0.32-2  Some  persons  with  special  needs  may  not  be  employable  in 
the  unrealistic  goals  set  for  them  by  their  parents,  com- 
panions, teachers,  or  others;  ther^ore,  they  need  the  ser- 
vices of  experts  who  throu^  understanding,  praise,  moti- 
vation, encouragement  and  patience  give  them  the  satisfac- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  selection  of  a career  and  achieve- 
ment of  occupational  competency  in  that  career. 

For  this  group  the  purpose  of  classes  is  to  help  enroUees  to 
select  a career  objective  and  to  train  them  for  employment 
in  that  career. 

0. 32  -3  This  orientation  may  require  the  services  of  experts  in  spe- 
cial education,  guidance,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

0.33  Career  Objectives 

0.33-1  Realistic  occupation  goals  may  not  be  immediately  deter- 
minable for  persons  with  special  needs,  but  their  identifi- 
cation is  crucial. 

Career  objectives  must  be  within  their  capacity  and  ability, 
and  occupational  competency  must  be  obtainable.  Persons 
with  special  needs  may  require  an  orientation  to  the  world 
of  work  that  will  develop: 

—a  respect  of  the  dignity  of  work 
' —acceptable  work  habits,  attitudes,  and  skills 
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— understanding  of  the  role  of  employer  and  employee 

—an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  education  in  relation 
to  the  employment  and  the  fact  that  it  can,  with  honor,  be 
obtained. 

0.33-2  For  most  persons  it  will  be  possible  to  identify  career  ob- 
jectives with  special  needs  with  specific  Dictionary  of  Oc  - 
cupational  Titles  Classifications. 

0.34  Curriculum 

0. 34-1  Each  vocational  curricula  for  persons  with  special  needs 
must  be  a sequence  of  courses  geared  to  the  specific  in- 
terests and  abilities  of  the  enrollees  and  the  opportunities 
for  employment  of  these  persons. 

0. 34-2  The  curriculum  must  train  the  enroUee  with  occupational 
competencies  required  for  employment. 

0.34-3  Where  the  number  of  persons  with  similar  special  needs  is 
large,  classes  may  be  organized  to  train  for  job  competen- 
cies; but  there  may  be  cases  that  will  require  the  individual 
instruction  of  a tutor. 

0. 34-4  The  program  should  not  tolerate  meaningless,  busywork 
activities  but  should  help  the  learner  to  develop  the  ability 
to  act  intelligently  in  work  situations.  The  enrollee  should 
be  helped  to  develop  the  capacity  to  observe,  listen,  inter- 
pret, make  judgments  and  to  be  resourceful. 

0.34-5  The  curriculum  should  strive  to  remove  deficiencies  which 
exclude  enrollees  from  regular  classes  through  instruction 
to  improve  personality  traits,  educational  fundamentals,  and 
to  develop  a desire  to  reach  a chosen  attainable  occupational 
goal. 

0. 34-6  The  curriculum  must  provide  for  the  development  of  market- 
able skills  which  make  possible  gainful  employment.  This 
will  require  motivation  of  enrollees  and  a wide  range  of  levels 
and  degrees  of  skills  determined  by  individual  abilities  and 
job  opportunities. 

0. 34-7  The  first  objective  of  each  program  of  occupational  training 
for  a person  with  special  needs  is  to  establish  self-esteem, 
develop  desire  to  succeed,  and  establish  career  objectives. 
This  objective  should  be  attained  as  early  in  the  training  pro- 
gram as  possible  in  order  to  make  the  vocational  skill  training 
meaningful  and  effective. 
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0, 34. 8 Curricular  programs  may  include  many  variations  such  as : 

--A  single  semester  course  focusing  the  activity  on  employ- 
ment guidance  or  counseling.-  with  content  derived  from  com- 
bining existing  offerings . 

—A  division  of  the  6 -hour  school  day  into  two  equal  parts  to 
provide  basic  remedial  instruction  and  specific  pre-employ- 
ment training, 

--A  reduction  of  the  school  day  to  four  hours  of  classroom 
instruction  combining  remedial  work  and  specific  occupa- 
tional training, 

--A  combination  of  classwork  daily  with  a series  of  simu- 
lated job  experiences  in  school  projects, 

—Curtailment  of  formal  classroom  instruction  substituting 
a combination  of  simulated  and  actual  occupational  experi- 
ences . 

—Curricula  and  individual  program  planned  cooperatively 
with  vocational  rehabilitation  and  special  education  when 
appropriate  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to  insure  a 
complete  and  effective  program,  curricula  and  individual 
programs  may  be  planned  cooperatively  with  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  special  education  when  appropriate, 

0.35  Personnel  to  serve  persons  with  special  needs 

0.35-1  A local  consultive  committee  may  be  needed  whose  member  - 
ship  will  be  determined  by  the  special  needs  of  persons  in 
the  local  community.  Guidance  directors,  social  workers, 
psychologists,  psychiatrists,  school  nurses,  heads  of  busi- 
ness departments,  school  administrators,  personnel  staff 
members,  youth  workers,  and  other  interested  persons  may 
be  needed  on  this  committee, 

0.35  -2  Qualifications  of  teachers  for  vocational  education  of  persons 
with  special  needs, 

--Teachers  for  persons  with  special  needs  shall  have  the 
same  qualifications  and  education  as  teachers  who  teach  com- 
parable courses  in  the  respective  vocational  areas  in  high 
school,  adult  and  extension  schools,  and  post  high  school  in- 
stitutions. 
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--For  some  classes  training  in  special  education  may  be 
necessary.  Work  and  teaching  experience,  and  training  in 
guidance  and  counseling  are  desirable  qualifications. 

— A likely  source  for  candidates  for  teachers  in  this  field 
will  be  established  vocational  education  teachers  who  desire 
to  gain  experience  or  to  make  a contribution  to  this  challeng- 
ing field. 

0. 36  Research 

Research  studies  will  be  necessary  to  support  work  with  persons  with 

special  needs.  Much  research  can  be  done  at  the  s^ate  level,  but  some 

will  be  useful  only  if  it  is  done  at  the  local  level.  Needed  research 

studies  include: 

0.36-1  Identify  competencies  needed  for  satisfactory  performance  in 
office  occupations. 

0.36-2  Determine  correlation  between  attitudes,  abilities,  and  socio- 
economic status  of  persons  with  special  needs  and  fields  where 
the  disadvantaged  appear  to  succeed. 

0.36-3  Identify  traits  v^ich  indicate  potential  acceptability  in  offict 
work. 

0.36-4  Study  existing  programs  for  persons  with  special  needs  which 
involve  the  various  occupations. 

0.36-5  Identify  agencies  which  can  be  of  assistance — labor,  education, 
government,  and  foundations. 

0.36-6  Determine  jobs  that  can  be  acceptably  performed  by  the  handi- 
capped or  persons  with  special  needs. 

0.36-7  Establish  need  for  programs  to  assist  persons  with  special 
needs  at  local,  regional,  and  state  levels. 

0.36-8  Identify  common  courses  and  content  which  are  appropriate 
for  many  jobs  and  persons  with  special  problems. 

0.37  Evaluation 


0.37-1  Evaluation  of  the  program  for  persons  with  special  needs  shall 
be  made  in  terms  of  the  objectives  which  were  based  on  the 
needs  and  abilities  of  the  persons  served. 

0.37-2  Evaluation  ordinarily  shall  be  in  terms  of  the  number  of  en- 
roUees  that  have  been  placed  on  jobs  and  their  degree  of 
success  on  the  job. 
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0. 37-3  Programs  for  persons  with  special  needs  shall  be  es- 
tablished as  pilot  or  experimental  programs  in  vocational 
education  and  must  be  evaluated  as  such. 

0. 37-4  A written  evaluation  of  the  program  shall  be  filed  with 
the  State  Board. 

Cl  38  Reimbursement 


The  specific  basis  for  reimbursement  for  each  school  or  agency  of- 
fering vocational  education  programs  for  persons  with  special  needs 

shall  be  negotiated  with  the  institution  by  the  state  supervisor  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

0. 4 Functions  of  the  Supearvisory  Staff 

0. 41  Function  of  State  supervision  shall  include  the  follov/ing: 

0. 41  -1  Provide  administrative  leadership  and  maintain  an  effective 
program  of  leadership  at  all  levels . 

0.41-2  Review  and  evaluate  all  vocational  education  programs  and 
make  recommendations  for  continuing  improvement. 

0. 41  -3  Make  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  for  reimbursement . 

0.41-4  Serve  in  a consultant  capacity  to  the  general,  nonreimburs- 
able job  preparatory  program. 

0.41-5  Assist  in  the  up-grading  of  teachers,  coordinators,  and 
local  supervisors. 

0. 41-6  Cooperatively  plan  the  in-service  teacher  education  programs. 

0. 41  -7  Organize  and  conduct  in-service  development  conferences  of 
teachers,  coordinators,  and  local  supervisors. 

0.41-8  Encourage,  direct,  and  assist  in  the  conducting  of  research 
studies,  surveys  and  investigations  affecting  the  vocational 
education  program. 

0.  41-9  Encourage,  direct,  and  assist  in  programs  of  leadership  de- 
velopment. 

0.41-10  Encourage,  direct,  and  asc  it  in  the  preparation  of  courses  of 
study  and  other  inst3mctionaX  and  Informational  material. 

0.41-11  Work  with  professional  associations  in  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  entire  program  of  vocational  education. 
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0,41-12  Provide  leadership  for  youth  organizations  in  vocational 
education. 

0. 41  -13  Work  with  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  and  the 

State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  establishing  State  Con- 
sultive Committees  in  the  various  occupational  fields  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation. Work  with  these  committees  in  planning  educational 
programs  and  prepare  reports  of  the  activities  of  these  committees. 

0.41-14  Work  with  business  and  trade  associations,  public  employment 

services,  employers,  labor  and  school  officials,  including  coun- 
seling and  guidance  personnel  in  the  continuing  development  of 
the  program. 

0,5  Consultive  Committee 

0. 51  A General  state  consultive  committee  may  be  established  for  each  major 
occupational  area  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  state  supervisor  in  any 
area  and  the  approval  of  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 


0, 52  Single  purpose  consultive  or  steering  committees  may  be  organized  to 
provide  counsel  to  the  State  staff  in  developing  specialized  programs  for 
specific  groups. 

0, 53  Schools  or  communities  desiring  to  participate  in  an  approved  program 
for  Vocational  Education  may  also  organize  general  and  single  purpose 
consultive  committees, 

0,54  The  committee  should  be  composed  of  members  who  are  employers,  em- 
ployees and  other  individuals  having  skill  in  and  substantive  knowledge  of 
the  particular  occupational  area  in  which  the  training  is  provided, 

0, 55  All  such  committees  shall  act  in  a consultive  capacity  only  and  shall 

have  no  administrative  responsibilities.  These  committees  may  periodi- 
cally review  the  occupational  education  program  of  the  state,  or  of  the 
community  as  the  case  may  be.  The  findings  of  these  groups  may  be 
used  by  appropriate  school  authorities  in  planning,  developing,  and 
evaluating  Vocational  Education  program. 


0,6  Youth  Organizations 


0, 61  Each  school  in  which  vocational  education  is  offered  is  encouraged  to 
have  an  appropriate  youth  club  for  each  major  occupational  area. 


0,  62  The  club  may  be  of  local  origin  and  association;  it  may  be  affiliated 
with  a state  or  national  organization,  or  some  other  state  or  national 
group  which  may  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan  be  organized 
for  vocational  education  students  in  a particular  occupational  area. 


( 


[ 
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0, 63  The  major  purpose  and  activities  of  this  occupational  club  shall  be  to 
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expand  the  students  knowledge  about  occupations  beyond  that  which  can 
be  obtained  through  classroom  or  laboratory  activities,  to  build  an  es- 
pirit  de  Corps  among  the  advanced  students  on  vocational  occupation 
curricula,  and  to  enroll  the  assistance  of  students  in  appropriate  acti- 
vities leading  to  improvement  of  the  program  of  studies. 

0. 64  Membership  in  the  occupational  club  shall  be  encouraged  but  not  re  - 
quired  of  each  student  enrolled  in  the  approved  vocational  occupation 
curricula  except  as  decided  upon  by  the  local  school. 

0. 7 Facilities,  Equipment,  and  Materials 

0.  71  The  equipment  and  facilities  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  curricula 
the  individual  school  has  been  approved  to  offer  in  vocational  education. 
Adequate  space  shall  be  provided  for  student  work  stations  needed  for 
the  development  of  the  required  knowledges  and  skills.  Equipment  and 
specialized  facilities  shall  be  available  in  sufficient  quantity  and  kind  to 
assure  that  each  student  will  have  available  the  space,  equipment,  and 
materials  required  to  master  the  knowledge  and  skills. 

0.  72  The  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials  may  be  permanent  possessions 
of  the  educational  institution,  may  be  rented  for  the  period  of  time  re- 
quired for  use  by  the  students,  or  may  be  made  available  through  coop- 
erative agreements  between  the  school  and  persons  or  firms  in  the  com- 
munity. 

0.  73  The  quantity  and  appropriateness  of  the  facilities,  equipment,  and  mater- 
ials will  be  appropriate  to  the  specific  kinds  of  vocational  education  for 
which  the  individual  school  has  been  approved. 

0. 74  The  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials  will  be  of  sufficient  recent 
origin  to  compare  with  those  in  use  in  the  positions  for  which  the  stu- 
dents are  being  prc^iared. 

0. 75  All  equipment  and  facilities  shall  comply  with  Rule  B-I  (Procedure, 

Planning,  and  Approval  in  Remodeling  Old,  or  Constructing  New  School 
Plants)  of  the  Commission  on  General  Education. 

0. 8 Evaluation 

All  State  and  local  vocational  education  programs  shall  file  reports  as  required 
with  the  State  Supervisor  in  charge  of  the  vocational  area  to  which  the  training 
program  belongs.  Personal  visitation  by  properly  constituted  person  shall  cert* 
ify  the  adequacy  and  success  of  such  programs  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
state  officer,  such  personal  verification  Is  desirable. 

All  evaluation  of  local  plans  shall  be  made  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  the 
local  program. 

Local  and  state  plans  and  programs  may  be  presented  to  appropriate  consultive 
committees  for  counsel  and  advice;  and  the  state,  throu^  its  state -supported 
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public  institutions  of  higher  education*  shall  conduct  such  continuous  review 
and  evaluation  of  its  supervisory  and  administrative  sendees  as  to  assure  a 
L'uccessful  state-wide  program  of  vocational  education. 

0. 9 Guidance*  Placement*  and  Followup 
0.91  GUIDANCE 

The  purpose  of  assisting  individuals  to  understand  their  capabilities 
and  interests*  to  choose  a suitable  vocation*  and  to  prepare  for*  enter* 
and  make  successful  progress  in  it. 

0. 92  PLACEMENT 

Assistance  in  helping  persons  to  locate  work*  either  part-time  or 
full-time*  iii  the  field  for  which  they  are  trained*  which  is  consistent 
with  their  abilities*  experiences*  and  backgrounds. 

0.93  FOLLOW-UP 

Evaluate  the  success  or  failure  factors  of  vocational  students  or  graduates. 

0. 10  Research*  Demonstrations*  or  Experimental  Progrems 

0. 10-1  Vocational  funds  shall  be  used  for  research*  demonstrations*  or  ex- 
perimental programs  in  vocational  education  if*  in  the  opinion  of  the 
State  Board*  a proposal  for  use  of  funds  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  make  a contribution  to  vocational  education. 

0. 10-11  A proposal  describing  any  program  operated  under  this 
Section  of  this  State  Plan  shall  be  presented  to  the  State 
Board*  reviewed  hy  a sui>committee  of  the  Board*  approved 
by  the  Board*  and  forwarded  to  the  commissioner  for  ap- 
proval. 

0. 10-12  Any  research*  demonstration  or  rxperi:.':ental  program  of 
more  than  one  year's  duration  must  be  reviewed  and  re- 
newed by  the  Board  at  least  ninetv  days  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  each  year  of  the  duration  of  the  program. 

0. 10-13  When  plans  for  conducting  research*  studies*  and  investi- 
gations have  been  approved*  the  actual  research,  study,  or 
investigation  may  be  done  at  any  one  of  the  state -supported 
public  institutions  of  higher  education  or  at  o 'er  agencies 
approved  by  the  State  Board.  Five  copies  of  the  final  report 
of  each  research  project  study  or  investigation  shall  be 
filed  with  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education. 
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0. 10-2  Evaluation  of  Research 

The  State  Board  shall  receive  a written  evaluation  of  the  program 
at  the  time  of  renewal  or  expiration  whichever  shall  come  first. 

This  report  shall  detail  the  procedures  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
program  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  person(s)  conducting  the  program 
and  the  director(s)  of  the  vocational  service  branch  involved. 

0.  l0-3  Departure  from  Standards  and  Requirements  of  the  State  Plan 

Any  research,  demo  :i;jtrat ion  or  experimental  program  may  depart 
from  the  provisions  of  this  State  Plan  provided  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  this  departure  will  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  State 
Plan  and  provided  further  that  the  proposal  has  been  submitted  pro- 
perly and  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

0. 10-4  Direction  of  Research 

The  director  of  principal  investigator  of  each  research  project, 
demonstration,  experimental  project,  or  pilot  study  shall  be  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Education. 
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SECTION  6 


CONTENTS  OF  SECTION  6 


Number 

1 . Teacher  and/or  coordinator  requirements 
(a.)  Includes  Bulletin  400 

(b.)  Refers  to  anyone  who  is  associated  with  the  reimbursed  program 

2.  Request  for  evaluation  of  teacher’s  and/or  coordinator's  credentials- -V-52's 

3.  Equipment  which  is  reimbursable  and  not  reimbursable 

4 . Request  forms  for  equipment,  BOE  746 

5.  Letterhead- -sample  copy  of  a community  survey 

6 . 0.0  numbers  by  which  you  classify  your  students 

7 . BOE  required  forms 

(a.)  BOE  i - reimbursement  of  teacher’s  salary  and/or  coordinator’s  salary 
(b.)  BOE  2 - students  enrolled  in  intensive  or  cooperative  program 
(c.)  BOE  4 - report  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults 
(d.)  BOE  5 - report  on  attendance  in  each  Business  and  Office  Education 
class  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults 
(e.)  BOE-TR-6  - travel  expense  claim 
(f.)  BOE -Ad-7  - Advisory  Committee  report 

8 . Form  E - report  of  expenditures  for  all  vocational  instruction 

9.  Follow-up  survey  form  (use  in  relationship  w’th  federal  form  to  be  mailed 
later) 

10.  Request  for  additional  forms 

11 . Criteria  for  rental  of  equipment  - Data  Processing 
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SECTION  6-1 


BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 
CERTIFICATION  PATTERN 

A 


Page  30  of  Bulletin  400 

(in)  Teachers  of  Business  and  Office  Education  will  be  required  to  hold  an  appropriate 
Provisional  secondary  teacher  certificate  with  major  (or  above)  requirements  in 
Business  Education:  endorsed  for  teaching  the  specific  Business  and  Office  Education 
courses . 

If  the  teacher  has  a B.S.  degree  with  a major  (or  above)  in  Business  Education,  he 
will  be  certified  for  one  year . 

In  addition  to  the  above  certification  requirements  for  Secondary  School  Teaching 
Certificate,  Provisional,  the  certification  requirements  for  teaching  Business  and 
Office  Education  in  all  hig^  school  offerings  (as  distinguished  from  adult  and  even- 
ing offerings)  vdll  include  a minimum  of  six  semester  hours  in  professional  Business 
and  Office  Education,  always  including  principles,  philosophy,  administration,  and 
techniques  of  coordination. 

If  the  teacher  has  a major  in  business  and  the  six  semester  hours  of  work  in  a 
certified  training  institution,  he  will  qualify  for  a five-year  provisional  license. 

A minimum  of  2000  hours  of  paid  occupational  experience  in  the  appropriate  voc- 
ational fields  is  desirable  (not  mandatory)  for  coordinators  of  part  time  cooperative 
courses  and  instructors  of  intensive  office  laboratory  subjects . 

The  2000  hours  are  not  mandatory  but  should  be  used  by  the  administrators  in 
making  a selection  of  the  appropriate  teacher  to  teach  in  this  "select"  area. 
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SECTION  6-2 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Vocational  Education  Division 
309  West  Washington  Street 
600  Old  Trails  Building 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

PROCEDURAL  PATTERN  FOR  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 


To  apply  for  certification  as  a teacher  or  teacher/ coordinator  in , 

please  submit  information  according  to  the  following  procedure: 

1 . Fill  out  two  copies  of  Form  V-52. 

2.  Provide  official  transcripts  of  all  college  and/or  university  courses  which  have 
been  acquired  by  the  applicant  if  conventional  certification  is  requested. 

3.  Send  the  two  completed  copies  of  Form  V-52  and  all  official  transcripts  (if  required) 

to  the  State  Supervisor  of 

at  the  above  address . 

DO  NOT  SEND  MONEY  TO  THIS  OFFICE 


These  credentials  will  be  evaluated  and  an  endorsement  and  recommendation  for 
certification  will  be  made  on  the  standard  "Aj^lication  for  Teacher's  Certificate” 
form,  (In  the  event  there  are  deficiencies  in  Occupational  Experience  and/or 
academic  requirements,  recommendations  will  be  made  to  satisfy  the  necessary 
additional  reqtiirements  in  order  to  comply  with  the  certification  pattern  as  set 
forth  in  the  INDIANA  STATE  PLAN  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
and  BULLETIN  400  of  the  DIVISION  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION.) 

The  endorsed  "Application  for  Teacher's  Certificate,”  one  endorsed  copy  of  Form 
V-52,  and  any  accompanying  transcripts  will  be  returned  to  you. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  material: 

1.  Complete  all  of  the  application. 

2.  Send  the  completed  and  endorsed  application,  the  endorsed  copy  of  Form  V-52, 
your  o0icial  transcript  of  courses,  and  a check  for  $5.00  (payable  to  the  State 
of  Indira)  to: 


The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Division  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 
Room  230,  State  House 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 

The  teacher's  certificate  will  be  issued  by  the  Division  of  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification . 
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V.  E.  Form  Vo2-A 
(Submit  2-copies) 
Revised  jiinuiiry-bS 


Division  of  Teacher  Training 
And  Certification 
State  House  Room  230 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 


REQUEST  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  CREDENTIALS 
RELATED  TO  CERTIFICATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Social  Security  Number - 

Print  Name 

Last  First  Middle  or  Maiden 


Address: 


Birthdate 
Age  


Name  of  School  Corp,  

Address  of  School  Corp* 

Type  of  Certificate;  Conventional Non-Conventional 

Original Renewal Full  Time Part  Time 

Occupational  or  Subject  Area: 


F^eport  of  Training 


Years 

Name  ami  Location  of  Institution 

Date  of 
Completion 

Degree  or 
Credit  Karited 

High  School 

College  or 
University 

Other 

TRADE  AND'OR  CCCUPATICNAL  EXPERIENCE 


Name  of  Firm 

Office 

Only 

Classification 

City  or 
Town 

No,  Months 

Beginning 

Date 

Ending 

Date 

If  Reneval; Clock  Hours; Sem,  Hrs.  (attach  transcript) 

To  my  knowledge  the  above  statements  are  true  and  valid. 

Applicants  Signat.  ire 


Date 


Verified  and  Recommended  b; , 

.Superintendent  of  Schools 

or 

„ Local  Vocational  Director 
or 

.Certification  Advisor 

Title  or  Institution 
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V H,  Fnr:f)  V ' A 
(Submit  s I 

Revised  januim  bS 

REQUEST  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  CREDENTIALS 
RELATED  TO  CERTIFICATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


I I Division  of  Teacher  Training 
>■  i And  Certification 
\ ' State  House  Room  230 

; ‘ Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 


1 Social  Security  Number - - 

' Print  Name 

, Last  First  Middle  or  Maiden 


I 

' Address: Birthdate 

! Age 

I 

^ ' Name  of  School  Corp. 

I ' 

I I 

I , Address  of  School  Corp,  

i I 

[ ' Type  of  Certificate:  Conventional Non-Con  vent  ional  

I * 

I J Original Renewal Full  Time Part  Time 


! 


I Occupational  or  Subject  Area: 

I 

1 


Report  of  Training 


Years 

Name  and  Location  of  Institution 

Date  of 
Completion 

Degree  or 
Credit  Earned 

1 High  School 

' College  or 
1 University 

j Other 

1 

TRADE  AND  'OR  OCCUPATiCNAL  EXPERIENCE 


, Name  of  Firm 

I 

I ~ 


Office 

Only 


Classification 


City  or 
Town 


I 

t 


* 


t 


Not  Months 


Beginning  Ending 

Date  Date 


1 

I 

I 


■ If  Renewal: Clock  Hours; Sem.  Hrs-  (attach  transcript) 

] To  my  knowledge  the  above  statements  are  true  and  valid, 
t Applicants  Signature 


Date 


Verified  and  Recommended  by: 


Superintendent  of  Schools 
or 

Local  Vocational  Director 
or 

Certification  Advisor 


Title  or  Institution 
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SECTION  6-3 


103 


REIMBURSABLE  EQUIPMENT  PURCHASES  for  VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE 
EDUCATION 

GElffiRAL 

Form  BOE  746  is  to  be  used  for  requesting  approval  of  anticipated  purchase?  of 
equipment  for  Business  and  Office  Education  programs  under  the  1963  Voca  v>nal 
Act.  The  school  corporation  seeking  reimbursement  for  equipment  purchases, 
first,  must  have  an  approved  Terminal  Business  .and  Office  Education  program, 
either  Part-Time  Cooperative  or  Intensive  Office  Laboratory,  in  accordance  with 
the  Indiana  State  Plan  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  Reimbursement 
is  at  the  rate  of  50%  Federal  Funds  with  matching  state  aud/or  local  funds . 

PROCEDURE 


The  following  procedure  will  be  followed  in  reimbursing  equipment  purchases  by 
local  school  corporation  through  the  State  Vocational  Office; 

1 . Have  an  approved  Business  and  Office  Education  program. 

2.  Submit  2 copies  of  Form  BOE  746  to  the  State  Office,  listing  anti- 
cipated purchases  (see  SPECIFIC  section).  Please  omit  brand  names 
on  the  anticipated  purchase  request,  but  supply  sufficient  information 
in  order  that  we  may  identify  the  equipment  you  are  requesting. 

3.  After  receiving  approval  by  the  State  Office,  accept  bids  locally  (if 
amount  of  the  purchase  requires  bids),  and  issue  purchase  orders. 

4.  Submit  purchase  orders  and  paid  invoices  to  the  State  Office. 

5 . The  items  of  equipment  and  dollar  amount  of  the  paid  invoices  will 
be  checked  against  the  original,  approved  request  for  the  anticipated 
purchase  of  equipment . 

6.  A voucher  then  will  be  issued  to  the  school  corporation  on  the  basis 
of  the  paid  invoices,  not  to  exceed  50%  of  the  original  total  dollar 
request  for  which  approval  was  given . 

For  the  fiscal  year, , Requests  for  Approval  of  Anticipated  Purchases  of 

Equipment  (Form  BOE  746)  are  due  in  the  State  Office  no  later  than  April  15, 
Finalized  copies  of  the  purchase  orders  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  State  Ctffice 
no  later  than  June  1 » . 


SPECIFIC 

Equipment  for  instruction  in  the  reimbursable  Business  and  Office  Education  program 
shall  mean  durable  equipment  that  is  necessary  for,  and  used  directly  in,  the  instructional 
process -rather  than  equipment  that  is  merely  accessory  and  subordinate  to  the  instructional 
process.  The  equipment  is  to  remainin  the  intensive  work  laboratory. 
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REIMBURSABLE  ITEMS 


(Each  item  is  limited  according  to  price,  makes,  modehs,  and  available  funds.) 

1.  10-key  listing  calculator-limited 

2.  Rotary  calculator-limksd 

3 . Spirit  duplicator 

4.  Stencil  duplicator 

5 . Dictation  and  transcription  equipment 

6.  Long-carriage  typewriter 

7.  Keypnnch  simulators -(limited  only  to  schools  where  employment  area 

survey  determines  a definite  need) 

8.  Mimeoscope 

* 9.  Electric  typewriters -special-see  ”no”  items  #3 

REIMBURSABLE  IF  FUNDS  ARE  AVAILABLE 
(Each  item  is  limited  according  to  price,  makes,  models,  and  available  funds.) 

. Data  Processing  equipment-see  "no”  items  #13 

2.  10 -key  adding  machines 

3.  _Actual  office -style  desks,  not  just  ”L”  shaped. 

* 4 . Shorthand  laboratory  units 

* 5 . Installation-electrical  wiring 

* 6 . Bookkeeping  machine 

7.  Full  keyboard  adding  machine -see”  no”  item  #4 

* Evaluated  separately  if  funds  are  available  and  the  need  is  justified. 

**  Evaluated  separately  if  funds  are  available  and  mig^t  require  lease  or  rental 
and  not  out-rig^t  purchase.  Approval  and  reimbursement  to  depend  upon  actual 
student  use,  student  enrollment,  and  schools  served. 

NOT  REIMBURSABLE 


1.  Teacher’s  desks  and  chairs  9. 

2.  Student’s  chairs  10. 

3.  Standard  manual  or  electric  typewriters  11 . 

4.  Key-driven  machines  12. 

5.  Overhead  projector  13. 

6.  Copying  equipment  14. 

7 . Books  and  materials  15 . 

8.  Filing  and  storage  cabinets 

This  is  not  a judgment  as  to  what  items  are  educational  or  should  be  in  the  laboratory, 
but  a criteria  established  so  the  funds  can  serve  a large  number  of  schools.  All  of 
these  items  have  a true  and  sound  vocational  function  for  immediate  and  gainful  eni- 
ployment  preparation;  but  as  our  funds  are  limited,  so  must  our  reimbursement  be 
limited  for  equipment. 


Models  and  mock-ups 
Tape  recorders 
Shorthand  belts 
Tables 

Computer-Data  Processing 
Teach:  ng  aids 
Paper  cutters 
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(Send  2 copies  to 
State  Office) 


.County, 


(Name  of  School 


^dress  cf  School, 


(Date) 

Division  of  Vocational  Education 
600  Old  Trails  Buildinf^ 

309  West  Washington  Sti"eet 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

REQUEST  FOR  APPROVAL  CF  ANTICIPATED  PURCIiASE  OF  EQUIPMENT  UNDER 

THE  1963  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
Business  and  Office  Education 


Description  of  Item 


Wnero  Will  Equipment 
be  Located 


Approximate 

Cost 


Approved  by: 


State  Supervisor  of  Business 
and  Office  Education 


Gunerintendent,  Director,  or  Coordinator 


Date 


FORM  BOE  lh6 


I 


(Send  2 copies  to 
State  Office) 


(County) 

(Marne  of  Softool^ 
[Address  of  School] 
(Date) 


Division  of  Vocational  Education 
600  Old  Trails  Building 
309  West  Washington  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

REQUEST  FOR  APPROVAL  OF  ANTICIPATED  PURCHASE  OF  EQUIPMENT  UNDER 

THE  1963  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
Business  and  Office  Education 


Description  of  Item 

Where  Will  Equipment 

Approximate 

Bt  Located 

Cost 

TOTAL 


Approved  by: 


State  Supervisor  of  Business 
and  Office  Education 


Date 


Superintendent,  Director,  or  Coordinator 
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FORM  BOE  IU6 


SECTION  6-5 


SURVEY  OF  BUSINESS  OFFICES 

Business  Education  Department 
High  School  - , Indiana 


Firm  Name 


Address 


P(;rm  Completed  by 


Title 


Date 


19 


1 , Do  you  employ  graduates  of  high  school  business  programs  in  your  offices? 

Yes No 

2,  Approximately  how  many  of  your  office  employees  are  high  school  graduates? 

Business  school  graduates % University  graduates % 

Other  school  (Kind) % 


% 


3,  In  what  jobs  do  you  place  high  school  graduates?  Place  a check  in  front  of  the  job  titles; 
also,  add  any  other  jobs  not  listed. 


Typist 

^lerk -Typist 
Cashier 
File  Clerk 
Mimeo  Operator 


Stenographer 
_Secretary 
_Bookkeeper 
jGeneral  Clerk 
Dictaphone  Operator 


_Receptionist 
_Payroll  Clerk 
_Mail  Clerk 
Order/Credit  Clerk 
PBX  Operator 


Comptometer  Op, 
Key  punch  Op, 


4 , Do  you  require  previous  experience  for  these  jobs?  Yes 
one) 


No 


(If  yes,  which 


5.  Do  you  feel  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  workers  available  to  fill  the  job  class- 
ifications? Yes No If  no,  which  job  titles  are  in  short  supply 


6.  Below  are  listed  deficiencies  found  in  office  workers, 
in  the  high  school  graduates  employed  in  your  office. 


Can’t  spell,  doesn’t  correct  errors 
Illegible  handwriting 
Can’t  type  quickly  or  accurately 
Can't  compose  business  letters 
Doesn’t  answer  phone  correctly 
_Arithmetic  fundamentals  weak 
Weak  in  filing  skills 
Lacks  bookkeeping  knowledge  (weak) 
Shorthand  skills  inadequate 
More  skill  needed  in  use  of 
adding  machines,  calculators 
More  skill  needed  in  use  of 
duplicating  machines 
Needs  skill  in  machine  transcription 
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Please  check  those  you  find  prevalent 


Lacks  maturity,  is  giddy,  silly 
Wastes  time,  supplies 
Does  not  follow  instructions 
Lacks  initiative,  drive,  ambition 
Can’t  get  along  with  people 
Lack  of  respect  for  work  and  lack 
of  pride  in  work  done 
Doesn't  accept  responsibility 
Poor  attendance  record 
Excessive  tardiness 

Discourteous,  rude 

Poor  personal. appearance,  grooming 

Not  dependable 

Indicates  a "world  owes  me  something' 
'or  "what's  in  it  for  me"  attitude 


Weak  ia  English  grammar » written 

Poor  speech^  oral  English,  poor 

^Inadequate  vocabulary 

Can*t  organize  work  assignment 

Unable  to  meet  the  public 

Lack  concept  of  business  and 

management  function 

If  necessary^  continue  any  answers  on 
reverse  side  of  paper. 


Unable  to  accept  criticism 
Other  (fill  in)  


Survey  of  Business  QffiC'^s 


7.  What  employment  standards  do  you  have  for  beginning  office  workers? 

Typing  rate  of  speed  desired words  per  minute  for ^minutes 

Typing  accuracy- -maximum  number  of  errors  per  minute  allowed  in  timed  test 

Shorthand  dictation  speed  rate  desired  of words  per  minute^  % errors 

Bookkeeping  knowledge  of working  papers » payroll^  balance  sheet 

Filing  knowledge  of alphabetic  system^  payroll^  geographic, 

numeric,  combination  of 

8.  Please  indicate  the  office  machines  used  in  your  office,  manufacturer  (or  trade  name). 
In  Column  I,  indicate  if  you  believe  high  school  should  provide  training  in  use  of  the 
specific  machines.  In  Column  II,  check  if  el^otric  or  not. 


Column  I Kind  of 

Should  hi^  equipment 

school  train 
in  use  of  these 
machines?  (Circle) 


Trade  name  and/or  Column  II 

manufacturer's  name  Elevttric 

(Circle  Ye.s 
or  No) 


Yes 

No 

Ten-key  adding  machine 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Full-key  board  adding  machine 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Key-driven  calculators 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Rotary  Calculators 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Fluid  duplicator 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Mimeograph  (stencil)  duplicator 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Transcribing  machine 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Bookkeeping  machines 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Other  (list) 

Yes 

No 
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9.  Kinds  of:  Typewriters What % Electric 

Typewriters  ^What % Manual 

Approximately % has  ^ica  (larger)  type? % elite  (smaller) 

10.  What  recommendations  would  you  make  to  the  high  school  Vocational  Office  Education 

teachers  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  training  and  the  type  of  training  for  office  workers? 


11 . Do  you  wish  a copy  of  the  results  of  this  survey?  Yes No 

12.  Would  you  like  a senior,  Business  major,  to  work  part-time  in  your  office  in  one  of 

the  following  positions:  Payroll  clerk Bookkeeper Stenographer 

Secretary Typist File  Clerk PBX  Operator Store  Clerk 

Do  you  prefer  to  employ  a person  who  has  had  bookkeeping  in  high  school  for  clerical 
work?  Yes No 

13.  What  is  the  rate  of  turnover  in  your  office  or  store? 

5%  - 20% 20%  - 35% 35%  - 50% Over  50% 

14.  In  what  area  is  the  lowest  turnover? 

^General  Office  ^Machine  Operators 

^Accounting  Selling 

15 . In  what  area  is  the  highest  turnover? 

General  Office  Machine  Operators 

Accounting  Selling 

16.  Selection  Tests 

1.  Do  you  give  tests  for  selecting  prospective  employees?  Yes No 

A.  If  so,  what  types  do  you  give? 

Typing Shorthand Aptitude Achievement 

B.  Are  the  tests  administered  by  you?  Yes No 

C . Are  the  tests  administered  by  the  Employment  Bureau?  Yes No 

D . Are  these  tests  your  own?  Yes No 

E . Are  they  Employment  Bureau  tests?  Yes No 

F . Others? 


COMMENTS: 
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SECTION  6-6 


0.0  CLASSIFICATIONS 
AS  THE 

PRIMARY  VOCATIONAL  OBJECTIVE 
FOR  TRAINEES  IN 

BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Specific  jobs  that  fall  into  the  category  of  "business  and  office  education"  and  that 
should  be  the  primary  objective  of  the  teacher  to  incorporate  into  the  program  are  as 
follows: 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
14.00  00 

The  body  of  subject  matter,  or  combinations  of  courses  and  practical  experience,  or- 
ganized into  programs  of  instruction  to  provide  opportunities  for  pupils  to  prepare  for  and 
achieve  career  objectives  in  selected  office  occupations.  In  the  instructional  process  sub- 
stantive content  frequently  is  comprised  of  subject  matter  drawn  from  other  subject  matter 
areas.  Learning  experiences  are  designed  to  lead  to  employment  and/or  advancement  of 
individuals  in  occupations  in  public  or  private  enterprises  or  organizations  related  to  the 
facilitating  function*  of  the  office.  Included  is  a variety  of  activities,  such  as  recording  and 
retrieval  of  data,  supervision,  and  coordination  of  office  activities,  internal  and  external 
communication,  and  the  reporting  of  information.  Under  this  heading  are  the  items  of  in- 
formation which  identify  categories  of  career  objectives  in  office  occupations,  and  around 
which  courses  and  practical  experiences  are  developed. 

01  00  Accounting  and  Computing- -Planned  learning  experiences  which  include 

a combination  of  courses  and  practical  experiences  concerned  with  svstema- 
tizing  information  about  transactions  and  activities  into  accounts  and 
quantitative  records,  and  paying  and  receiving  money.  Career  objectives 
are  identified  with  a variety  of  occupational  groups  and  specialization, 

(as  indicated  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles),  such  as  Junior 
Accountants,  Bookkeepers,  Cashiers,  Machine  Operators,  Tellers,  and 
Other  Accounting  and  Computing  occupations. 

02  00  Business  Data  Processing  Systems --Planned  learning  experiences  which 

include  a combination  of  courses  and  practical  experiences  concerned 
with  business  data  processing  systems  and  operations.  Career  objectives 
are  identified  with  a variety  of  occupational  groups  and  specialization , 

(as  indicated  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  ),  such  as  Computer 
and  Console  Operators,  Peripheral  Equipment  Operators,  Programmers, 
Systems  Analysis,  and  Other  Business  Data  Processing  Systems  Occupations. 


*'*Facilitating  function",  as  used  in  Office  Occupations  Education,  refers  to  the  expediting 
role  played  by  office  occupations  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  production  and  distribution 
activities  of  an  organization. 
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03  00 


Fiiinjg,  Office  Machines,  and  General  Office  Clerical — Planned  learning 
experiences  which  include  a combination  of  courses  and  practical  ex- 
periences concerned  with  the  recording  and  retrieval  of  data,  including 
classifying,  sorting,  filing,  correspondence,  records,  and  other  data . 
Career  objectives  are  identified  with  a variety  of  occupational  groups 
and  specialization  (as  indicated  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles), 
such  as  Duplicating  Machine  Operators,  File  Clerks,  General  Office 
Clerks,  and  Other  Filing,  Office  Machines,  and  General  Office  Clerical 
Occupations* 

04  00  Information  Communication* -Learning  experiences  which  include  a com- 

bination of  courses  and  practical  experiences  concerned  with  the  distri  - 
bution of  information,  e*g*,  by  mail,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  in  person. 
Career  objectives  are  Identified  with  a variety  of  occupational  groups, 

(as  indicated  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles),  and  specialization 
such  as  Communication  Systems  Clerks  and  Operators,  Correspondence 
Clerks,  Mail  and  Postal  Clerks,  Mail -preparing  and  Mail -handling 
Machine  Operators,  Messengers  and  Office  Boys  and  Girls,  Receptionists 
and  Information  Clerks,  and  Other  Information  Conimun’ cation  Occupations. 

05  00  Materials  Support  Occupations;  Transporting,  Storing,  and  Recording-- 

Planned  learning  experiences  which  include  a combination  of  courses  and 
practical  experiences  concerned  with  (1)  receiving,  storing,  issuing, 
shipping,  requisitioning,  and  accounting  for  stores  of  material  or  material 
in  use;  (2)  assigning  locations  and  space  to  items,  including  verification 
of  quality,  identificatio**!,  condition,  and  value;  (3)  the  physical  handling 
of  items,  including  binning,  picking,  stacking,  and  counting;  (4)  preparing 
or  committing  stock  for  shipment;  (5)  inventorying  stock;  (6)  replenishing 
depleted  items;  and  (7)  filling  orders,  and  issuing  tools,  equipment,  or 
materials  t'o  worlrers.  Career  objectives  are  identified  with  a variety 
of  occupational  groups  and  specializations,  (as  indicated  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles),  such  as  Planning  and  Production  Clerks,  Traffic, 
Rate,  and  Transportation  Clerks,  and  Other  Transporting,  Storing,  and 
Recording  Occu^yations  * 

06  00  Personnel,  Training,  and  Related- -Planned  learning  experiences  which 

include  a combination  of  courses  and  practical  experiences  concerned 
with  personnel  administration  of  an  organization  and  the  facilitating 
functions  of  scheduling  and  conducting  clerical  work  and  management 
and  operations  of  organizations , Career  objectives  are  identified  with 
a variety  of  occupational  groups  and  specialization  (as  indicated  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles),  such  as  Educational  and  Training 
Assistants,  Interviewers  and  Tests  Technicians,  Personnel  Assistants, 
and  Other  Personnel,  Training,  and  Related  Occupations , 

07  00  Stenographic,  Secretarial,  and  Related- -Planned  learning  activities 

which  include  a combination  of  courses  and  practical  experiences  con- 
cerned with  making,  classifying,  and  filing  records,  including  written 
communications , Career  objectives  are  identified  with  a variety  of 
occupational  groups  and  specialization,  (as  indicated  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles),  such  as  Executive  Administrative  Secretary, 
Secretaries,  Stenographers,  and  other  Stenographic,  Secretarial,  and 
Related  Occupations* 
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08  00 


09  00 


10  00 


99  00 
♦♦NOTE 


Supervisory  and  Administrative  Management- -Learning  activities  and 
experiences  concerned  with  a variety  of  responsibilities  such  as  (1) 
studying  policies,  organizational  structures,  and  administrative  practices 
of  such  organizations  as  governmental  units,  industrial  firms,  and  non- 
profit groups;  (2)  reviewing  periodic  budgets  submitted  by  operations 
personnel;  (3)  preparing  reports  summarizing  findings  and  recommending 
changes  in  policy,  organization,  and  administration  to  line  management; 

(4)  consolidating  the  budget  estimates  and  preparing  financial  reports  for 
consideration  and  action  by  upper  echelons  of  management;  and  (5)  super- 
vising and  coordinating  activities,  determining  work  procedures,  and  as- 
signing duties . (0.0  No.  ) 

Typing  and  Related- -Planned  learning  activities  which  include  a combination 
of  courses  and  practical  experiences  concerned  with  recording  data,  super- 
vising, and  administering  typing  staffs  and  typing,  and  managing  offices , 
Career  objectives  are  identified  with  a variety  of  occupational  groups  and 
specialization,  (as  indicated  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles),  such 
as  Clerk  Typists,  Key  Punch  and  Coding  Equipment  Operators,  Typists, 
and  Other  Typing  and  Related  Occupations, 

Miscellaneous  Office  (Specify)- -Planned  learning  experiences  (not  elsewhere 
classified)  which  include  a combination  of  courses  and  practical  experiences 
concerned  with  the  facilitating  functions,  e.g,,  public  contact  such  as  re- 
gistering hotel  and  motel  guests,  examining  claims  and  records,  and  col- 
lecting and  tracing  accounts.  Career  objectives  are  identified  with  a variety 
of  occupational  groups  and  specialization,  (as  indicated  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles),  such  as  Collectors,  Hotel  Clerks,  Clerical  Tech- 
nicians, Credit  Clerks,  and  other  occupations  and  areas  of  specialization 
concerned  with  office  occupations  not  listed  or  classifiable  in  the  above 
categories,  including  emerging  office  occupations  not  classifiable  in  the 
above  categories.  (List  0.0  Nos.  ) 

Other,  NEC  (Specify) 

THESE  FIGURES  ARE  TO  BE  SHOWN  IN  THE  APPROPRIATE  COLUMNS  ON 
FORMB.O.E.  2,  FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  REPORT,  AND  FORM  ILO.E.  5. 

WHEN  CREATING  A PROGRAM  PROPOSAL  FOR  A BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM,  THESE  CLASSIFICATION  NUMBERS  SHOULD  BE 
INDICATED  IN  SECTION  Iff,  PART  I--PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES --OF 
THE  PROPOSAL. 


I 

t t 


BOE  1 


BOE  2 


BOE  4 


BOE  5 


BOE-TR-6 


BOE -Ad-7 
BOE  4045A 

BOE  4045 


SECTION  6-7 

DATES  FOR  SUBMITTING  B.O.E.  FORMS 

Agreement  for  reimbursement  of  teacher's  salary,  (See  Form  E) 

(To  be  submitted  with  BOE  2)  Date  to  Superintendent-Aug.  15 

Date  due  in  Dept , - 
Prelim, -Oct,  1 
Final-April  1 

Student  enrollment  in  cooperative  and/or  intensive  lab. 

(To  be  submitted  with  BOE  1)  Date  to  Super intendent- 

Prelim . -Aug.  15 
Final -March  1 
Date  due  in  Dept.  - 
Prelim. -Oct.  1 
Final-April  1 

Preliminary  report  for  each  class  of  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 

(See  Form  E)  (See-Section  #9  for  Policies  and  Regulations  for  Adult 

Program)  Date  to  Superintendent-Aug.  15 

Date  due  in  Dept,  -prior  to  first 
class  meeting 

Report  on  attendance  in  each  class  of  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 

Date  to  Superintendent-Aug.  15 
Date  due  in  Dept. -upon  completion 
of  the  course 

Travel  report  for  supervision--coordinator,  teacher  activities. 

(See  Form  E)  Date  to  Superintendent-Aug.  15 

Date  due  in  Dept.  -15th  following 
month's  travel 

Advisory  Committee  report.  (Mail  along  with  BOE  1 and  2) 

Follow-up  study  conducted  on  each  enrollee. 

Date  due  in  Dept . -Nov . 1 

Follow-up  study  showing  the  total  results  of  4945 A. 

Date  due  in  Dept . -Nov . 1 


(Jclober  tsi  April  1 

Submit  BOE  1,  BOE  2,  BOE-Ad-7 

September  & January 

Submit  BOE  4 

Janiiary  & June 

Submit  BOE  5 
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April  1 


Submit  Form  E (Business  and  Office  Education  report  of  expenditures  for 
vocational  instruction-report  on  teachers’  salary,  travel,  adult,  and  ex- 
tended contract  to  be  reimbursed.) 


November  1 

Submit  O.E.  4045  and  404 5 A 


FORM  B.O.E.  1 


Two  copies  of  this  form- are  due  in  the  State  Office  on  October  and  April  1 , Re- 
imbursement for  related  instruction,  coordination,  the  intensive  laboratory,  and  ex- 
tended contract  are  reported  on  this  form . 

1‘lie  total  salary  on  the  back  of  form  must  agree  with  salary  report  during  the 
fiscal  year,  July  1 -June  30,  on  the  front  of  the  form . 

The  schedule  of  the  teacher  must  be  shown  and  those  periods  must  be  circled  for 
which  reimbursement  is  requested, 

NOTE;  Statements  on  the  back  of  the  form . 

Tliis  information  must  be  supported  by  Form  E at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

See  Section  6-10  for  form  request. 


B.O  - 1 

{TinfO  Copies  Ou«  in  Stot* 
Offfc*  October  1 ohd  April  1) 


INDIANA  DFPARTMKM  OF  PFBUC  INSTRUCTION 
Richard  D.  Slate  Superinlendent 

DiviMion  of  Vocational  Fducation 
600  Old  Trails  Building 
309  ttavliinglon  Strpf^t 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

AGREEMENT  FOR  REIMBURSEMENT 
BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

July  1,  19 to  June  30,  19 


(COUNTY) 


(SCHOOL  CORPORATION) 


(ADDRESS) 


(DATE) 


Wp,  thi*  local  board  of  education  of 


(N  amp  of  Sj'‘hoot  Corporation) 

- ■ County,  h-^r^by  cntpr  into  an  agrpom^nt  nith  the  Indiana  Stale  Board  for  Vocational  Fdticati 

ilo  ronducl  onn  or  morcC^^  Part-timr  Cooperativp  (and)  i . . .3  Intensivp  Office  Laboratory  Vocational  Business  and  Office  Fdb  i 
lion  Training  Programs  ami  agree  to  pxpend  the  amount  for  the  salary  of  ihc  Tpachcr-  Coordinalor  listed  bnlow*  (Please  mark 
appropriate  box  or  hoxps) 


It  is  further  agreed  that  all  phases  of  the  program  < i^inply  with  the  Indiana  Slate  Plan  for  Vocational  Education* 


Name  of  Coordinalor 


School 


SALARY 

Total  Salary  to  be  received  from  the  local  school  corporation! 

L During  the  fiscal  year,  July  1 June  30 

2.  During  the  regular  school  year  {lime  classes  are  in  session) 

REGULAR  SCHOOL  YEAR 


$0). 

J(2X 


7^0(ill» 


CLASS  OR 
ACTIVITY 

BEGIN' 

NIHG 

DATE 

ENDING 

DATE 

NO.  OF 
WEEKS 

NO.  OF 

PERIODS 

DAILY 

SALARY  ASSIGNED 
TO  CLASS  OR 
ACTIVITY  * 

Intensive  Office 
Laboratory 

(.3) 

Related  Vocational  Business 
and  Office  Instruction 

9-70 

4-71 

36 

1 

(4)  1 .000 

Coordination 

9-70 

4-71 

36 

2 

(5)  2.0U0 

Other: 

(include  Co-Curricular  Activities) 

9-70 

4-71 

36 

5 

(6)  3,000 

Total 

6.0U0 

(same  as  Line  2) 


EXTENDED  CONTRACT  TIME  ** 

PERIOD  PRIOR  TO  OPENING  OF  SCHOOL 


Coordination 

8-15-7 

2 

8 

500 

I] 

Amount  of  FJx- 
tended  Contract 

PERIOD  SUBSEQUENT  TO 

CLOSING 

OF  SCHOOL 

> $ tj\  lyOOd 

Coordination 

4-6-71 

IKBKI 

2 

8 

500 

1 (Line  2 minus 

j line  1) 

* IMPORTANT— List  all  figures  to  the  nearest  dollar  amount 


**See  exainple  on  Form  E for  laid- of -Year  Report 
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SALARY  ASSIGNED  TO  REIMBURSABLE  VOCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Intensive  Office  Laboratory Qined)) % 

Related  Vocational  Instruction  S 


Coordination:  During  Regular  School  VearG_l-lg(H)}S 


TOTAL  VOCATIONAL  SALARY 


Regular  School  Year_„ 


Coordination: 


Extended  Contract  -Qjne  (^) 


TOTAL  VOCATIONAL  SALARY:  Fiscal  Year S 

Salary  Assigned  to  NON-REIMBURSABLE  Activru-^  _{lULel5)j S 

TOTAL  Ssms^  iintQj S 


1.  All  students  in  the  related  vocational  classes  are  legally  employed  in  business  and  office  occupations 
in  selected  training  stations  for  not  less  than  15  hours  per  week  during  the  entire  school  year. 

2.  All  Students  are  16  years  of  age  or  older. 

3.  All  student'trainees  receive  a monetary  wage  commensurate  with  other  workers  on  the  same  level,  to- 
gether  with  high  sdiool  credit  for  their  on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

4.  The  coordinator  should  have  at  least  14  hour  per  student  per  week  of  time  scheduled  for  coordination 
activities. 

5.  The  teacher-coord idator  is  meeting  the  progressive  pattern  of  certification,  in  this  field. 

6.  All  students  in  the  intensive  office  laboratory  classes  are  being  given  vocational  training  incorporat- 
ing materials  and  projects  brought  in  from  actual  places  of  business. 

7.  The  intensive  office  laboratory  meets  for  a block  of  time  and  each  student  is  enrolled  for  this  block 
of  time  and  not  just  a part  or  a period. 


Signed 


Local  Coordinator 


Approved 


Date 


Local  Director  or  Supt. 


Approved 


State  Supervisor 


Approved 


.Date 


State  Director  Vocational  Ed. 


SCHEDULE  OF  COORDINATOR 

CIRCLE  the  periods  for  which  reimbursement  is  claimed 
Show  Full  Schedule  with  course  titles 


* IMPORTANT— List  all  figures  to  the  nearest  dollar  amount 
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Form  B,0,E,  - 1 

(Two  Cop^et  Due  in  Stotc 

Office  October  1 ond  April  1) 


INnnW  nKP\Rl\1KM  ok  pi  hmc  insthuction 

Huh.iril  [),  Slab'  Sup^^rinff'iidoiit 

Duision  of  \oCiUitm*iI  KduratioD 
600  OM  I r.ii  Is  Huildirif; 

309  ttrst  Rasii-ripioii  Stn*oi 
IndiaaapoHs,  Indiana 

AGREEMENT  FOR  REIMBURSEMENT 
BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


July  1,  19. 


to  June  30,  19. 


(COUNTV) 


(SCHOOL  CORPORATION) 


(ADDRESS) 


(DATE) 


W'ts  the  [<Kal  ljoar<l  of  education  of 

(Name  of  School  ( orporalion) 

fiouniy,  hcr*  hv  enter  into  ao  cif^rc  erncnt  t^ith  the  Indiana  State  Board  for  Vocational  i^k  i 

eonduct  one  or  moreCZZZl  Pari-time  rooj>c  raii\e  umd)  i ' inienj;ivt'  Office  Laboraiory  Vocational  Business  and  Off>  Kdiif 

lion  f raining  Programs  and  agree  to  (*xp*  nd  the  ameniu  for  the  salary  of  the  Teacher*  Coordinator  listed  below.  (Please  ma 
iifiiialc  box  or  boxes) 

ll  hjrthcr  agreed  that  all  phases  o*  th*»  program  comply  with  the  Indiana  .State  Plan  for  Vocational  Fducatioiu 


(oordinator^ 


Sr  hooi 


SALARY 


Iota*  Salary  to  lie  received  from  the  local  iii  rd  corporation: 


L Hiiringlhe  fiscal  year,  Jufy  1 - lutu  Wi. , , 

During  the  regular  school  ye^ir  (nr  r l,*-  > arc'  in  session) 


CLASS  OR 
ACTIVITY 


Intensive  Office 
1 naboratory 


delaled  Vocational  Business 
.md  Office  Instruction 


(Coordination 


Other: 

(include  Co*Curricular  Activities-) 


begin- 

NINC; 

DATE 


TotaI_ 


(^me  as  Line  2 


REGULAR  SCHOOL  YEAR 


ENDING  NO.  OF 

Date  weeks 


NO.  OF 

PERIODS 

DAILY 


SALARY  ASSIGNED 
0 CLASS  OR 

activity  * 


EXTENDED  CONTRACT  TIME 

PERIOD  PRIOR  TO  OPENING  OF  SCHOOL 


Coordination 


Coordinat  ion 


PERIOD  SUBSEQUENT  TO  CLOSING  OF  SCHOOL 


Amount  of  Ex- 
tended Contract 


$ (7) 

(Line  2 minus 
line  1) 


* l.MPORTAN'I  — List  all  figures  to  the  nearest  dollar  amount 
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SALARY  ASSIGNED  TO  REIMBURSABLE  VOCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Intensive  Office  Lsbnratoiv — fliiie@)  e 

Related  Vocational  Instruction  UiR£©i. S InOOO 

Coordination:  During  RegMlar  School  V<>nrtlinet^)S  2,000 

TOTAL  VOCATIONAL  SALARY;  Regular  School  Year sCS.OQO  | 

Coordination;  Extended  Contract  iLioaJSii sU.OQO  I 

TOTAL  VOCATIONAL  SALARY:  Fiscal  Year S 4,003 

Salary  Assigned  to  NON-REIMBURSABLE  ActivitieG_iUaejjQ 


3.000 


TOTAL  iSW.flS  S 


1.  All  students  in  the  related  vocational  classes  are  legally  employed  in  business  and  office  occupations 
in  selected  training  stations  for  not  less  than  15  hours  per  week  during  the  entire  school  year. 

2.  All  Students  are  16  years  of  age  or  older. 

3.  All  student- trainees  receive  a monetary  wage  commensurate  with  other  workers  on  the  same  level,  to- 
gether with  high  sdtool  credit  for  their  on-the-job  training  and  experience. 

4.  The  cocvdinator  should  have  at  least  ^ hour  per  student  per  week  of  time  scheduled  for  coordination 
activities. 

5.  The  teacher-coordidator  is  meeting  the  progressive  pattern  of  certification,  in  this  field. 

6-  All  students  in  the  intensive  office  laboratory  classes  are  being  given  vocational  training  incorporat- 
ing materials  and  projects  brought  in  from  actual  places  of  business. 

7.  The  intensive  office  laboratory  meets  for  a block  of  time  and  each  student  is  enrolled  for  this  block 
of  time  and  not  just  a part  or  a period. 


Signed 


Local  Coordinator 


Approved 


Local  Director  or  Sitpt. 


Datt 


Approved 


State  Supervisor 


Approved 


State  Director  Vocational  Ed. 


.Date 


SCHEDULE  OF  COORDINATOR 

CIRCLE  the  periods  for  which  reimbursement  is  claimed 
Show  Full  Schedule  with  course  titles 


Period 

Begins 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

1 

8 

* * 

2 

9 

- 

* 

3 

10 

- 

1 ^ ® 

4 

11 

• 

• 

• 

• 

12 

plated  00 

4 * 

* 

m 

1 

• 

m 

2 

^^oordinati 

■ 

m - 

• 

* 

m 

8 



10 


* niPORTANT— List  all  fibres  to  the  nearest  dollar  amount 
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FORMB.O.E.  2 


Each  student  enrolled  in  the  cooperative  or  intensive  office  laboratory  must  indicate 
a career  objective.  This  career  objective  must  be  classified  by  a 0,0  number  (see 
Section  6*6)  and  recorded  on  this  form. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  complete  the  career  objective  (0,0)  for  an  intensive  office  lab- 
oratory. If  you  are  reporting  for  a cooperative  program;  it  is  necessary  to  complete  all 
columns  on  the  front,  plus  the  five  columns  on  the  back  of  the  October  report-  all  columns 
on  the  back  to  be  completed  on  the  April  report. 

For  cooperative  students,  it  is  not  necessary  that  their  present  employment  (job  title 
and  0.0.  number)  agree  with  their  career  objective  (job  title  and  0.0.  number). 

Two  copies  of  B.O.E.  are  due  in  the  State  Office  on  October  1 and  April  1.  See 
Section  6-10  for  form  request. 


JUNIOR  STUDENTS 

Junior  students  are  also  to  be  reported  on  two  separate  copies  of  the  BOE  2 form , 

Please  check  the  left-hand'comer  for  the  appropriate  grade  level.  These  juniors  would 
be  those  students  that  are  enrolled  in  the  prerequisite  courses  for  entry  into  the  lalwratory 
or  the  cooperative  program.  It  would  only  be  those  individuals  that  you  have  contacted 
and  found  that  they  possess  a desire  for  employment  upon  graduation  and  do  have  a true 
career  objective  for  a position  within  ilie  office. 

Please  list  the  individuals  only  once  even  thou^  they  may  be  enrolled  in  more  than  one 
prerequisite  course.  If  at  all  possible,  indicate  their  career  objectives  in  the  appropriate 
space  provided. 

Some  schools  that  lack  a definite  contact  with  their  junior  students  will  not  be  able  to 
provide  this  information.  The  recording  of  these  individuals  will  never  be  totally  correct; 
but  for  those  who  can  identify  these  juniors  (bona  fide  and  occupational  students),  please 
so  submit  on  separate  BOE  2's  and  indicate  the  grade  level  in  the  upper-left  hand  corner  of 
the  forms. 

When  listing  your  students  on  the  BOE  2's,  please  do  not  list  by  alphabetical  order  but 
group  them  according  to  the  occupational  numbers -example,  first,  list  all  students  with 
0100  career  objective,  then  all  with  0200,  etc.  If  you  have  a mix  of  males  and  females, 
please  list  all  males  with  0100,  then  all  females  with  0100,  all  males  with  0200,  then  all 
females  with  9200. 
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FORM  B.O.E.  -*2 
(3  to  otote 

Ollice  Oct-  1-  * Ap''"! 


CLASS: 

(Please  check) 

* imCH  SCHOOL 
nth 

_ I2th 

I IPQST-SF.CONnABY 

13th 

14th 


INDIANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

DivisioD  of  Vocational  Edacation 
600  Old  Trails  Building 
309  West  Washington  Street 
IndianapoliSt  Indiana 

Stodent  Enrollment  in-f  I COOPERATIVE  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  ED. 

(chedt  only  one)  I I INTENSIVE  OFFICE  LABORATORY 


Semester,  19 to  19. 


(COUNTY) 

(SCHOOL  COHPOHATION) 

(ADDRESS) 

(DATE) 

(TEACHER-COORDINATOR) 


NAME  OF  training 
CSTABLtSNMENT 


TYPE  OF  BUSINESS 


PRESENT  EMPLOYMRHT 


JOB  TITLE 


O.E.  NO. 

**  14.M.00 


Tofol  Enrollments 
Approwod 


Stote  Soporvioor 


l>ot« 


Signed 

Signed. 


Toe  cher*  Coord  i no  ter 


S uperfntendent  or  Voeetlonol  Director 


* Person  with  Special  needs:  Use  letter  code 

(a.)  Phy*  hand! capped, (b)  Mentally  handicapped  (IQ— 75  to  90)p(c)  Emottonal  block>(d)  Slow  learner,(e)  Minority  group 
♦*To  be  used  ONLY  for  Part-time  Cooperative  Trainees  in  addition  to  Career  Objective  Section. 


■SEE  REVERSE  SIDE 


SEE  REVERSE  SIDE 


) 


form.B  0 £.  - ?* 

(2  C«piet  to  State 
OH'tee  Oct.  1,  & April  1) 


CLASS; 

(Please  check) 

IHir.H  SCHOOL 
11th 

— — — ^^*** 

ni  ' A POST-SECONDARY 

13th 

14th 


INDIANA  DEPARTMY’  V OF  FIUILIC  INSTRUC'IION 

Divisiun  of  Vocational  Education 
600  Old  Trails  Building 
309  l Washinaton  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Student  Enrollment  iml  ‘"I  COOPERATIVE  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  ED. 

(check  only  one)  ' ~ 1 INTENSIVE  OFFICE  l.ABORATOHV 


Semester,  19 to  19. 


(COUNTY) 

/SCHOOL  CORPORATION) 


(ADDRESS) 

(DATE) 

(TEACHER-COORDINATOR) 


NAME  OF  STUOEHT 

. 

PSN 

SEX 

CAREER  OBJECTIVE 

** 

NAME  OF  TRAINING 
ESTABLISHMENT 

* * 

TYPE  OF  BUSINESS 

PRESENT  EMPLOYMENT 

JOB  TITLE 

O.E.  MO. 
14,00.00 

JOB  TITLE 
* * 

O.E.  NO. 

**  U.00.00 

J 

i 

1 

* 

1 

T<»tat  EntoHm^ntt  M_  F . -Tnfrei  _ 

Approved Oat* 

5tot«  Supervisor 


Signed 


Tea  ctie  r*Coor  di  n o to  r 


Signed 


Superintendent  or  Vocotionoi  Olrector 


* Person  with  Special  needs:  Use  letter  code 

(aj  Phy-  handicapped^(b)  Mentally  handicapped  (IQ— 75  to  90)*(c)  Emotional  blocked)  Slow  learner, (e)  Minority  group 
**To  be  used  ONLY  for  Part-time  Cooperative  Trainees  in  addition  to  Career  Objective  Section. 


SEE  REVERSE  SIDE 


SEE  REVERSE  SIDE 


FORM  B.Q.E.-Ad-7"I  copy* 

Every  school  with  an  intensive  office  laboratoiry  or  a cooperative  office  education 
program  must  have  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  local  business  people. 

This  committee  will  have  many  functions,  and  the  following  are  only  a few  suggestions 

(1.)  Indicate  job  standards  for  employees. 

(2.)  Inform  school  of  equipment  found  in  the  office. 

(3.)  Supply  forms,  letter,  etc.,  found  in  their  offices . 

(4.)  Offer  spggestiCiis  on  curriculum  and  course  content. 

(5.)  Aid  in  establishing  stations  that  duplicate  an  office  in  layout,  equipment, 
and  materials . 

This  report  is  due,  along  with  your  BOE  1 and  2,  in  October  and  April,  one  copy  each 
time , 


*See  Section  on  Advisory  Committee . 


iisf 


Vs 

r fiM  Lii*' ' ■ .'■  ^ 


Indiana  Department  of  PuUic  Instruction 
Richard  D.  Wells,  Superintendent 
Vocational  Education  Division 
600  Old  Trails  Bldg. 

309  West  Washington  Street 
Indianapotis,  Indiana 


FORM  BOB^Ad  7 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DIVISION 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


(Counly) 

(School  Corporation 


(Address) 


r«rM  B.O.E.  Ad  7 


(Month) 


(Year) 


(On*  Conr  Do»  fit  Suit#  Ofttcs 
Octob#f  T otid  i^rll  1 olong  with 


We*  the  local  board  of  ediicatioa  of ^ 

(Name  of  School  Corporation) 

in  Tftnnty^  hereby  enter  into  an  a^eement  with  the  Indiana  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  to  con* 

duct  one  or  moreczsPdrt*time  Cooperative  (and)  In  tensive  Office  Laboratory  Business  and  Office  Education  Training  Programs 

and  agree  to  establish  an  advisory  committee^  composed  of  local  business  people,  as  a fundamental  part  of  the  total  program.  (Please 
mark  appropriate  box  or  boxes) 

It  is  further  agreed  that  all  phases  of  the  program  comply  with  the  Indiana  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education. 


Name  of  Coordinator. 


School, 


LOCAL  COMMITTEE 


OCCUPATION 


ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE 


OFFICERS  OF  COMMITTEE: 


OFFICE  HELD: 


(See  other  side) 


/ 


PLEASE  COMPLETE  IF  POSSIBLE 


(1.)  Number  of  meetittgs  held  last  year  (or  semester)  : 
(a.)  Dates;  


(b.)  Average  attendance: 

(2.)  Number  of  meetings  planned  for  this  year: 
(a.)  Dates:  


(b.)  Location  of  meetings: 


(3.)  What  was  the  greatest  contribution  that  was  presented  by  your  committee: 


Signed;  - 

Local  Coordinator 

Signed:  

President  of  Committee 

Signed;  - 

Local  Director  or  diperintendent 
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FORM  B.O.B.  4 & 5 


These  forms  are  to  be  submitted  to  this  office  for  our  information  and  records 
Please  apply  the  regulations  for  filling  out  B.O.B.  1 and  2 to  these. 

Two  copies  of  B.O.B.  4 are  due  in  this  office  prior  to  the  first  class  meeting. 
Two  copies  of  B.O.B.  5 are  due  in  this  office  upon  completion  of  the  course. 
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L\ni\\\  nfTpAii ''Mt:NT  or  PI  BUr  INSTHIT'MoN 


FORM  6.0  E.  ’ 4 

(thr*»  Co|>U«  to  Stato 
Oin»  frtoT  to  Flrtt 
Cldtt  Mooting) 


Division  ol  Vocational  Kciocation 
600  OM  Trails  Building 
309  West  Washington  Street 
Indianapolis*  Indiana 


(COUNTY) 


(SCHOOl  COItFOAATION) 


(ADMCSS) 


<DATE) 


Preliminary  Report  for  Each  Business  and  Office  Education 


Class  for  Out-of-school  Youth  and  Adults 


Course  THle For  what  group fstimoted  enrollmertt 

Building  and  room  whore  class  wilt  meet. Address 

Class  to  stort , 19 Class  to  end , 19 No.  meetings >lo.  Wn.  per  Meeting 

Schedule  of  meeKngs  (days  and  hours) 

Total  clock  hours Instructor's  hourly  salary Total  salary 

Instructor Does  instructor  hove  Vocational  Licenses  for  this  class? 

g Do  you  hove  on  file  in  your  office  on  outline  of  this  course? 

. Is  a copy  on  file  In  the  Stote  Office? — . 

In  whot  way  may  a teacher  trainer  be  of  assistance  to  you  and  your  Instructor? 


I hereby  certify  thot  the  above  class  complies 
wHh  standards  of  the  Indiana  State  Plan. 


Signed 


Lecal  Ceofdlnoter 


.Approved. 


Dote. 

Swpt.  or  Vocational  Otrocter 


Approved Dote 

Star*  Svporvtior 

This  report  must  be  filed  and  approved  before  the  class  begins. 

Moke  out  In  triplicate  and  forward  all  three  copies  to  the  State  Supervisor, 

Tn'pflcate  to  be  signed  by  Sta*e  Supervisor  and  returned  to  sender. 

Use  a sepoFOte  form  for  each  class  or  ‘action.  Approved. 


i 


Stoto  Oiroclor  of  Vocotiono)  MucoHoo 


V 


Aam  axitSE  oosr 


I .  O^'ROLUvicKr  INCOfrC 


(1.)  Enrollment  fee  per  enrollee  $ 

(2.)  Nunber  of  enrollees  $ 

(3.)  Income  from  enrollirent  (1  x 2) 

(4.)  Other  income 

(5.)  Total  actual  course  inccsne  (3+4) 

II.  EXPENSES 

(1.)  Amount  for  instruction 

(a.)  Name  of  teaclier 

(I.)  Amount  $ 


(b.)  Total  instruction  expense  (a  + b) 
(2.)  List  other  e:q>enses: 

(a.)  


(b.) 

(c.) 

(d.) 

(e.) 


$ 


$ 


(f.)  Total  other  expenses  (a  + e) 

(3.)  Total  expense  (Ic  + 2f) 

III.  OVERAGE  (To  Local  School's  Business  Department) 

(I-S  greater  than  II-3) 

IV.  SHORTAGE  (To  Be  Reimbursed  at  505) 

(II-3  greater  than  1-5) 


$_ 

$. 

$ 


$ 


$ 


Goordination  - total  gnount  to  be  paid  to  individual  who  promotes 
and  coordinates  the  course  ($5.00  per  hour  - reimbursable).  Do  not 
report  this  figure  in  proposed  course  budget.  $ 


Vocational  Director 

^taiyTi2)nc  lfet» 
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4 


FOftM  R.O.  E . - 5 
t3  tn  Stot« 

Offlc*  U|»on  Coni|»l«f{on 
of  Cbunol 


INDIANA  nhPAH'IMKNl  Oh  PL  BLK.  INSTRICIION 


Hiviision  of  \o('otional  h<lucanon 
600  OIJ  Jraiis  Building 
309  Wosl  Washington  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


(COUN^> 


(SCHOOL  CORPORATION) 


(ADDRESS) 


(DATE) 


ONSTRUaOR) 


Report  on  Attendance  in  Each  Business  and  Office  Education  Class  for  Out-of-schoo!  Youth  and  Adults 


Course  Title- 


1)110 

relate  ^ 

19 

. 19  ..  . Bmldina  wharo  rlau  hald..  _ . .... 

SEX 

TYPE  OF 

NO.  OF 

NAME  OF  ENROUEES 

TITU  OR  POSITION  j 

BUSINESS 

D.O.T.  NO. 

FIRM  NAME 

TIMES 

M 

F 

i 

OR  SERVICE 

! PRESENT 

1 

1 

i 

■■ 

r 

1 — 

■ _ 1 

Total  Enrollment:  M F Totol 

t hereby  certify  that  this  clast  complies  with  State  and  Federal  standards  and 
that  the  teacher  has  a vocational  license  for  the  subject  he  is  teaching. 

Signed Date 

in»trut)Of 

Signed Date 


Average  attendance  per  meeting 

Number  of  meetings ^ 

Number  of  minutes  per  meeting 

Totol  hours  of  Instruction 

Total  salary  for  instruction 

Approved Dote 


Supt.  or  Vocottofiol  OIroctor 


SM»  SuporviAor 


I 


Aam  COURSE  cost 


I.  ENROlMWr  INCOME 

(1.)  Enrollment  fee  per  enrollee  $ 

(2.)  Number  of  enrollees  $ 

(3.)  Income  from  enrollrnent  (1  x 2) 

(4.)  Other  income 

(5.)  Total  actual  course  income  (3  + 4) 
II.  EXPENSES 

(1.)  Amount  for  instruction 
(a.)  Name  of  teacher 


(1.)  Amount  $ 

(b.)  Total  instruction  expense  (a  + b) 
(2.)  List  other  expenses: 

(a.)  $ 

(b.) $ 

(c.)  $ 


(d.) 


(e.) 


$ 


$ 

$ 

$ 


(f.)  Total  other  expenses  (a  + e) 


(3.)  Total  expense  (Ic  + 2f)  $ 

III.  OVERAGE  (To  Local  School*s  Business  Department)  $ 

(I-S  greater  than  II-3)  

IV.  SHORTAGE  (To  Be  Reimbursed  at  50%) 

(II-3  greater  than  1-5)  $ 

Coordination  - total  amount  to  be  paid  to  individual  \iho  moiTOt^ 
and  coordinates  the  course  ($5.00  per  hour  - reimbursable).  Do  not 
report  this  figure  in  proposed  course  budget.  $ 


Vocational  Director 


State  Siipervisorj  Business  and  Office  Ed. 


Superintenoent  of  Schools 


State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 


Notary  Public 
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FORM  B.O.E  .“TR-6""2  copies 

Only  the  schools  with  approved  Business  and  Office  Education  programs  will  be  re- 
imbursed for  teacher's  travel  and  for  per  diem. 

The  state  allows  8^  per  mile  travel  expense.  The  travel  expense  and  per  diem  for 
Business  and  Office  Education  coordinators  are  reimbursed  at  100%>  pending  available 
funds>  when  they  are  attending  state -called  conferences.  Local  travel  for  coordination 
and  supervision  purposes  will  be  reimbursed  at  50%  when  TR  forms  are  submitted  on  the 
15th  of  each  month  for  the  preceding  month* s travel. 

Per  diem  is  $12.00  ($3.00  per  quarter)  in-8tate«  $16.00  per  diem  ($4.00  per  quarter) 
out-of-state. 

You  are  not  allowed  the  per  diem  of  $12.00  or  $16.00  unless  you  stay  overni^t.  The 
per  diem  will  be  paid  if  the  place  of  business  is  over  50  miles  firom  your  school  or  local 
office . 

A day  is  divided  into  four  quarters  (six  hours  each).  By  figuring  the  total  hours  and 
dividing  by  six,  you  can  calculate  your  quarters  for  per  diem. 

Request  for  travel  per  diem  for  out-d6-state  travel  or  out -of -local  area  travel  must  be 
submitted  to  State  Supervisor  of  Business  and  Office  Education  for  prior  approval . 

ALL  HOUSING  RECEIPTS  AND  REGISTRATION  FEE  RECEIPTS  MUST  BE  ATTACHED 
TO  ONE  COPY  OF  THE  TRAVEL  CLAIM,  BOE-TR-6. 

A copy  of  the  TR  will  be  returned  to  the  school . The  amount  of  approved  travel  per 
diem  on  record  is  to  be  reported  also  in  the  Business  and  Office  Education  section  of  the 
FORM  E report,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal;year. 

IMPORTANT 

The  value  found  in  a true  Cooperative  Office  Education  program  is  in  the  coordination 
of  the  training  stations  throu^  regular  visits  by  the  coordinator.  In  order  that  we  may 
prove  that  we  do  have  a true  educational  function,  it  is  requested  that  each  coordinator, 
even  if  he  is  not  requesting  reimbursement  for  his  travel,  submits  to  the  state  office  the 
BOE-TR-6  form  the  1 5th  of  the  month  following  travel.  This  will  allow  us  to  provide 
proof  to  individuals  that  the  stations  are  actually  being  coordinated  by  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  program . 

Since  each  Cooperative  Office  Education  coordinator  will  be  submitting  these  forms  and 
some  will  be  requesting  reimbursement  while  others  will  not,  it  is  necessary  that  those  not 
requesting  reimbursement  so  indicate  across  the  front  of  their  forms,  "Reimbursement  Not 
Requested." 

Forms  requesting  as  well  as  not  requesting  reimbursement  will  be  returned  to  the  appro  - - 
priate  individual  at  your  school . Only  tile  teachers  of  the  schools  with  ai^roved  Business  arid 
Office  Education  programs  will  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  per  diem.  The  teacher  of  the 
laboratory  program  need  not  submit  BOB-TR-6*s  when  relmkirsement  is  not  being  requested 
but  only  when  reimbursement  is  so  desired. 

All  teachers  and  coordinators  that  request trawel  must  supply  the  amount  of  approved  travel 
and  per  diem  in  the  Business  and  Office  Education  section  of  the  Form  E report  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Please  see  the  next  page  on  how  to  figure  travel  reimbursement. 
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HOW  TO  FIGURE  TRAVEL  REIMBURSEMENT  ON  BOE-TR-6  FORM 


(1)  Local  Travel -Show  total  miles  and  multiply  by  80  (100  x .08=8.00).  The  state 
will  reimburse  the  school  50%  of  the  amount  allowed  by  the  state  (40).  We  hope 
the  school  will  pay  the  individual  the  remaining  40  for  a total  of  80  a mile.  Meals, 
etc.  are  not  reimbursed  for  any  travel.  Registration  fees  are  reimbursed  at  100% 
through  the  school  and  then  to  the  individual  (copy  of  registration  bill  must  accompany 
the  claim  to  the  state  office). 

(2)  Out-of  Local-Area  Travel-This  is  the  same  as  the  above  but  requires  prior  approval 
by  the  state  office . 

(3)  State -Called  Meetings-Reimbusement  will  be  100%  of  what  the  state  allows  (80  a mile) 

(4)  Per  Diem- This  is  only  paid  when  one  stays  overnight,  has  received  prior  approval 
by  the  state  office  for  such  travel,  is  over  50  miles  from  the  home  office,  and  has 
a copy  of  the  motel  bill  attached  to  the  TR-6  form.  Per  diem  for  in-state  travel  is 
$12.00  and  $16.00  for  out-of-state.  Each  24-hour  period  constitutes  one  full  day 
of  per  diem . 

Example  - if  one  left  at  6 a.m.  and  returned  the  following  J.ay  at  6 a.m.  , the  per 
diem  would  be  $12.00.  Each  day  is  divided  into  4 quarte^o  - $3.00  a quarter  ($4.00 
out-of-state).  If  you  left  at  6 a.m.  and  returned  the  next  day  at  12  noon,  $12.00 
plus  one  additional  quarter  of  $3.00  for  a total  claim  of  $15.00  would  be  granted. 

This  would  be  24  hours  plus  6 hours  for  a total  of  30  hours  - 4 quarters  a day 
(6  hours  each  quarter)  plus  one  more  for  a total  of  5 quarters  (5  x 3.00=',$5,00). 

If  you  had  returned  at  6p.m.  that  evening,  it  would  have  been  6 quarters  for  a 
total  claim  of  $18.00  (total  - 36  hours,  6 quarters,  $3.00  each  quarter,  for  a 
claim  of  $18.00). 

(5)  Reimbursement  Claim  - The  individual  initiates  the  claim  (TR-6-two  copies)  the 
15th  of  the  month  following  the  previous  month*s  travel  sent  through  the  super- 
intendent , principal,  or  vocational  director  for  his  signature. 

(6)  Actual  Reimbursement  - This  takes  place  by  the  state  office  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  when  submitted  on  Form  E.  One  TR-6  will  be  returned  to  the  school 

for  figuring  the  total  claim.  When  the  TR-6  is  returned,  most  schools  will  reimburse 
the  teacher  at  that  time  even  though  reimbursement  is  not  returned  to  the  school 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

(7)  S:ate  Pays 
40  - local  travel 
80  - state  -called  meetings 
100%  - registration  fees 
$12.00  and  $16.00  - per  diem 


School  Usually  Pays 
40  - local  travel 
Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 
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*See  Form  L for  cxaii^plc  on  how  to  claim  bncl-of-Ycar  Travel  Ucimbursement 


Indiana  -Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Vocational  Education  Division 
600  Old  Trails  Bldg. 

309  West  Washington  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


FORM  BOE-TR-6 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DIVISION 
TRAVEL  EXPENSE  CLAIM 

BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


2 copies  due  into  State  Supervisor 
of  Business  and  Office  Education 
by  the  15th  of  the  month  following 
travel. 


a 


% 


(County) 


( School  Corporation) 


(Month)  (Year) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

Date 

Person  or  place  visited 

Purpose  of  trip 

Miles  . veled 

Subsistance  Pet  Diem 

Amount 

In  Local  > 

Area 

Out  of 

Local  n 

Area  » 

Leaving  ^ 

Home 

(Date  and  * 
Hour) 

Arriving 

Home 

(Date  and  ® 
Hour)  * 

At  $2.50 
per 
quartet 
(No.  of  tt 

quarter) 

8-15 

Conference  - Indiana  State 

iniversity 

60 

6 

a.m. 

8 a.m. 

P 

3 - $9.00 

16 

4 -$12.00 

17 

4 -$12.00 

18 

Return  home 

60 

5 

p.m. 

6 a.m. 

3 - $9.00 

Presented  by 

Supervisor,  Coordinator,  Teacher)  (Date) 

Approved  by 

(Superintendent,  Director,  or  Principal)  (Date) 

Claim  Approved  by 

State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Business  (Date) 

and  Office  Education^ 

* Prior  approval,  by  State  Office,  is  necessary.  The  hour 
and  date  of  leaving  and  arriving  are  necessary  to  deter- 
mine quarters. 

**A  copy  of  all  claims  must  accompany  this  form: 
motel,  regtstration,  etc. 


Total  Miles  Traveled  120 


Total  Amount  of  Travel 
Claimed  ? per  mile 
Total  Subsistance 
Registration  fee 

Grand  Total 


5 9.60 


56-10 


State  Office  Only 

50%  reimbursement  $ 

100%  reimbursement  

TOTAL  $ 


SECTION  6-8 


To:  ALL  COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  PRINCIPALS 

IMPORTANT 

Subject:  REGULATIONS  FOK  FILING  VOCATIONAL  CLAIMS  AND  REPORTS 


1.  In  compliance  with  an  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  all  claims  and  re- 
ports shall  be  made  through  the  office  of  the  county  or  city  superintendent  of 
schools. 

II.  The  responsibility  for  making  claims  in  the  proper  form  and  at  the  time  required 
by  law  and  regulation  rests  upon  the  school  corporation  claiming  reimbursement. 

111.  All  claims  for  reimbursement  for  vocational  instruction  must  be  filed  in  this 

office  on  or  before  April  1.  Claims  received  later  than  April  15  will  not  be  in- 
cluded in  computation  of  the  Reimbursement  distribution  (Schools  closing  later 
than  this  date  should  estimate  costs.) 

IV.  Form  E to  be  used  in  making  claim  for  salary  and  travel  expenditure  for  voca- 
tional teachers  must  be  correctly  filled  out  in  every  detail,  SIGNED  AND 
NOTARIZED.  All  vocational  teachers  employed  by  a school  corporation  shall 
be  entered  oh  the  same  Form  E. 

V.  B.O.E.  1,  2,  and  B.O.E.  TR-6's  will  be  used  to  verify  the  information  found 
on  the  Form  E. 

(a.)  Form  E is  to  be  mailed  to: 

Vocational  Education  Division 
600  Old  Trails  Building 
309  West  Washington  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Please  write  "Form  E",  lower  left  corner  of  envelope. 

(b.)  All  other  forms  are  to  be  mailed  to; 

John  D.  Lee,  State  Supervisor 
Business  and  Office  Education 
600  Old  Trails  Building 
309  West  Washington  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TO  WHOM  THE 
STATE  WARRANT  SHOULD  BE  MAILED 


Hum  (PHnt  or  TFPt) 


(Mdikl  tui« 


Chapter  188,  1923  Acts.  The  state,  in  order  to  tud  in  the  maintenance  of  approved 
vocational  schools  or  departments  for  industrial,  agricultural  home  economic  education 
and  distributive  educaUon,  shall,  as  provided  in  tms  act,  pay  annually  after  June  30, 
1923,  to  school  cities  and  towns  ana  townships  mtuntaining  such  sritools  and  depart* 
ments  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one*third  of  the  sum  expended  for  instruction  in  voca- 
tional and  technical  subjects  authorized  and  approved  by  the  state  toard  of  education. 
Such  cost  of  instrucrion  shall  consist  of  the  total  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and 
expended  for  salaries  and  official  travel  of  the  teachers  of  approved  vocational  and 
technical  subjects.  (As  amended.  Acts  1941,  p.  237.) 


SECTION  6-9 


The  O.E.  4045A  is  necessary  for  conducting  your  follow-up  study.  You  might  desire 
to  odd  additional  questions  for  your  own  need  or  reason. 

The  survey  information  will  be  needed  by  this  office  on  November  1 of  each  year»  per- 
taining to  the  previous  spring  graduation  class.  (Example:  In  November  of  1970»  this  in- 
formation will  be  needed  for  the  students  enrolled  in  the  classes  of  1969-70.) 

The  4045 A is  for  each  individual  student^  whereas » tlie  4045  is  for  the  summary  of 
your  student  enrollment  in  the  6. O.E.  program. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  is  needed.  For  through  this  information, 
one  can  justify  that  which  he  is  doing  and  keep  up  to  date  on  actual  happenings  within  the 
business  world. 
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I-'O  I-,  1 A)W  - U P SUK  V E Y OF  BU SI N E SS  AM  > O F F IC H E DO C ATION 

GRADFATES  IN  INDIANA 
(STUDENTS  OTESTIONNAIRE) 


£ 

i 

I ' 1 Kl  T'riONS:  Please  rc:^pon'J  lo 

I • !•■-  tions  as  Uiey  apply  (oyoii.  Re- 

M:i'u  (.'onipluUal  put:stionna) I'v*  la  ttie 

I ' losctt  (.'nvelope . 

! 
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NAME  Ol'  TEACHER  AND  iNS  I’lTl '1  (ON: 

NAME: 

AD(N<ESS  OF 
INS'i  iTUTION: 


Gratluated  From:  Year  of  Graduation 

HjkIi  Po>l  High 

Srhool  v^Jcliooi  19 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  STUDENT: 

NAME: 

PRESENT 

ADDRESS: 


I . Art’  y ou  in  the  Military  Service;'?  Yes  No 

Are  you  enrolled  in  an  institutioii  further  education?  Yes No 

3.  If  enrolled,  are  you  unemployed part-time  employed ? 

4.  Are  you  unemployed  for  aaodier  reason  other  than  Military  Service  and  further 

education?  Yes No 

5.  If  unemployed  for  another  reason,  are  you  seeking  work  ? Yes No 

6.  If  not  in  the  Military  Service  and  not  continuing  in  further  education,  are  you 

employed  full-time part-time 1 

6a.  Is  your  present  job  in  the  distributive  occupation  for  which  you  were  trained? 
Yes No 

IF  6a  is  NO; 

6b.  Is  your  present  job  in  an  occupation  tliat  is  related  to  the  business  occupation 
for  which  you  were  trained?  Yes No 

7.  If  your  answer  to  either  6a  or  6b  is  YES,  please  give  your: 

PRESENT  JOB  TITLE 

PLACE  OF  EMPLOYMENT ^ 

KIND  OF  BUSINESS  ( such  as  department,  hardware  or  food  stores,  wholesale,  drugs, 
real  estate,  insurance,  etc. 


8 . If  your  answer  to  both  6a  and  6b  is  NO,  please  give  your: 

PRESENT  JOB  TITLE 
PLACE  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

KIND  OF  BUSINESS 

9,  Are  you  using  any  equipment  now  that  you  were  not  trained  to  use  in  school? 


10.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  of  activities  that  siiouid  have  been  included  in  your 
office  classes? 


I 
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11.  What  activities  in  your  office  class  seemed  to  be  the  most  useful? 


'V, 


12.  What  activity  was  of  no  help  or  served  no  useful  purpose  for  you? 
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APPENDIX  #10 


Font  01-4045 

JRatarn,  1 copy  fey  HovoMfeoc  1 to  tho  opproprloto  ^toto  •ttponri«or» 
IHvision  of  Fococionol  ldoc«tioa»  600  OM  Trails  Buildittg» 

309  Woat  UsahingtoB  Strooc*  Indianapolis » Indiana  46204 


fOLLOW4IP  OF  ENROLLEES  IN  PREPARATORY 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


o SECONDAftV  PROGftAM 
|~1  POST*SECONOARY  PROGRAM 

ProfKire  Q tgporot#  lOr  the  Secondofy  ood  Pott^tocondory 
Program 


<5TATE/TEftft»TORY 


▼oc*  Director  or  Soparviaor 


DftTE  PfiEPAfiED 


FISCAL  Yfi.  END 
june  30,  19 


DATE  DUE: 


OE 

CODE 

OCCUPATIONAL 

classification 

X 

ttl 

v> 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

completed 

PROGRAM 

REQUIRE' 

ments 

NUMBER 

STATUS 

UN* 

KNOWN 

: NUMBER  NOT  PRESENTLY 
1 AVAILABLE  FOR  PLACEMENT 

NO.  EMPLOYED 
AND/OR 
AVAILABLE 
<ADDC0LS.  5 
THRU  8 AND 
SUBTRACT 
FROM  COL.  4) 

NUMBER  IN  LABOR  FDftCE 

left 

PRIOR 

1 

ENTERED 

ARMED 

FORCES 

CONTINUED 

FULL-TIME 

SCHOOL 

OTHER 
REASONS 
NOT  IN 
LABOR 
FORCE 

1 EMPLOYED  fULL*TIME 

EMPLOYED 
PART-TIME 
(EXCLUDE 
THOSE 
REPORTED 
IN  COL,  7) 

NUMBER 

UNEM> 

PLOYED 

(SEEKING 

WORK) 

NORMAL 

comple- 
tion time 
WITH  mar- 
ketable 

SKILLS 

OCCUPA- 

TION 

Tft^lNED 

RELATED 

OCCUPA* 

TIDN 

OTHER 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

S 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1$ 

01 

AGRICULTURE 

M 

F 

04 

DISTftIBUTtON 

M 

p 

' 

HEALTH 

H 

- 

07 

F 

ft 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
(W«f»  ••min#  «ntr) 

H 

F 

14 

OFFICE 

H 

T 

" 

F 

16 

TECHNICAL 

M 

F 

17 

1 TRADES  AND 
1 INDUSTRY 

H 

F 

TOTAL:  ' » 

pfisamatam 


On  monrso  sidn«  not*  dimetions  for  completion  of  follov-up  fom  01-4045 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  FOLLOW*UP  FORM  OE  4045 


This  form  is  concerned  with  a followup  of  the  regular  fuU*ttme  day  school  programs  only*  Report  due  VCf9%Wb%T  1 
each  year. 

Report  Occupational  status  as  of  October  15  of  the  current  calendar  year. 

Column  4 * Total  Number  Completed  Program  Requirements  • Report  the  number  of  students  who  successfully  com* 
pleted  the  vocational  instructional  ptogram  requirements  and  graduated  from  high  school  or  post-high  school  during 
fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report.  Also  include  students  that  completed  vocational  program  requiremeors  and  left 
school  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  without  graduating.  Include  completions  recognized  by  certificate  award. 

Column  5 * Number  Status  Unknown  * Report  number  status  unknown. 

Column  6 * Entered  Armed  i'orces  * Indicate  the  number  of  students  reported  in  Column  4 that  entered  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Column  7 • Continued  Full*tiine  School  • Indicate  the  number  of  students  that  continued  futl*ctme  school,  post* 
secondary^  alt  types. 

Column  8 * Other  Reasons  not  in  Labor  Fotce  * Indicate  the  number  of  students  not  in  Labor  Force  due  to  death,  ill* 
ness  or  choice. 

Column  9 * Number  employed  and/or  Available  * Add  Columns  5,  6.  7 and  8 and  subtract  from  figures  in  Colama  4. 

Column  10  * Employed  Full*time  * Occupation  Trained  * Report  number  entered  occupation  trained  on  a full*time 
basis.  Full-time  basis  means  working  the  numbet  of  hours  per  week  considered  a normal  work  week  in  the  particular 
business  or  industry. 

Column  11  - Employed  Full*time  - Related  Occupation  - Report  number  that  were  employed  full-time,  in  an  occupation 
in  which  successful  entry  and  performance  are  dependent  on  skills  and/or  competencies  learned  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Instructional  Program  concerned. 

Column  13  * Number  in  Labor  Force  - Employed  Part-time  - Report  number  employed  less  than  the  normal  work  week 
for  the  business  or  industry  in  whiclTthey  are  employed.  Include  all  part*ttme  employment  in  occupation  trained*  re- 
lated occuparton,  and  any  other  occupation. 

Column  14  - Number  Unemployed  (Seeking  Work)  * Report  number  not  working  but  ar-e  seeking  employment* 

Column  15  * Left  Prior  to  Normal  Completion  Time  With  Marketable  Skills  * Report  the  number  of  students  who  have 
left  the  instructional  occupational  program  before  completion  Cdropouts)^d  are  employed  fulHime  in  job  trained  or  a 
job  related  to  the  occupational  Program*  (These  students  are  not  to  be  reported  in  Columns  4-14) 


NOTE^  Every  student  reported  tn  Column  9 should  be  accounted  for  in  Columns  10,  11,  D ^d  14. 


Follow  the  color  code  belowt 


Moae  of  Program  Color  for  Program 


Agriculture  Blue 

Buaineaa  S Office  Ed,  Buff 

Distributive  Ed,  Green 

Home  Economics  Canary 

Health  Occupations  Goldenrod 

Technical  Education  Pink 

Trade  & Industry  White 


a 
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SECTI0N6-11 


Criteria  for: 

Rental  of  Equipment  (Data  Processing) 

Vocational  funds  should  not  be  used  to  purchase  or  rent  equipment  if  the  school 
plans  to  use  it  for  purposes  either  than  vocational  instruction. 

If  the  equipment  serves  as  an  instructional  tool  for  a limited  number  of  students 
per  year  - then  per  capita  cost  is  extremely  high  and  is  difficult  to  justify.  The 
cost  for  this  Icind  of  equipment  is  extremely  hi^,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  per- 
haps no  more  than  three  or  four  metropolitan  centers  qualify  for  reimbursement. 

a.  If  equipment  is  used  50%  of  the  time  first  year  and  increases  in  time 
utilization  in  succeeding  years,  it  can  be  justified. 

A vocational  data  processing  program  should  be  preceded  by  an  introductory 
course  in  data  processing  and  be  considered  as  a part  of  the  program. 

A joint  proposal  for  the  hi^  school,  adult  program  and  utilization  by  surrounding 
schools  should  be  submitted. 

a.  Show  the  period  by  period  breakdown  by  schools  (or  classes)  to  use  this 
equipment,  hours  of  instruction  by  the  different  schools,  and  adult  and 
evening  programs . 

b . Justification  can  be  found  when  machines  are  used  by  more  than  one  school 
or  a school  system  and  the  students  all  concentrate  to  one  school. 

c.  The  school  should  be  a centrally  located  one  for  the  city  or  for  that  area. 

A need  for  this  program  must  be  supported  by  definite  evidence  from  your 
community  each  year  that  reimbursement  is  requested. 

a.  Indiana  Employment  Security  Division. 

b.  Local  survey  of  companies  and  agents  which  will  employ  your  graduates  - 
letter  of  need  from  major  ones . 

The  machine  to  be  useti  tihould  be  designed  for  instructional  purposes . It  does 
not  need  to  embody  all  the  refinements  that  are  necessary  for  production  work. 

The  use  and  the  knowledge  of  instruction  for  this  equipment  will  require  under- 
standing beyond  the  regular  business  degree . 

a.  Each  school  must  justify  the  ability  of  the  teacher  designated  to  teach  this 
course.  The  ability  of  the  teacher  will  be  evaluated  by  the  State  Supervisor 
of  Business  and  Office  Education . 
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8 . A general  course  outline,  in  which  the  reimbursed  equipment  is  used,  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  before  the  semester  starts 
and  resubmitted  each  time  there  is  a chfuige  in  course  content . 

a.  It  should  also  contain  a list  of  job  classifications  for  which  the  students 
are  being  trained. 

b.  A follow'up  study  will  be  taten  each  year  to  see  if  the  students  are  being 
properly  trained,  A list  (by  name)  of  graduates  placed  will  be  compiled. 

9.  The  usual  Vocational  Business  and  Office  Education  proposal  must  be  prepared, 
supplemented  by  appropriate.infiirmation  on  the  data  processing  offerings. 

10.  A local  advisory  committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  school  system  or  the  school 
which  houses  the  equipment. 

a.  The  committee  shall  consist  of  six  to  ten  people; 

1 . Guidance  Personnel 

2.  Teacher 

3 . Office  Manager 

4 . Office  Personnel 

5 . Data  Processing  company  representative 

6.  Representative  of  companies  employing  graduates  of  your  program 

b.  Duties  of  committee; 

1 . To  help  develop  course  outline  and  assisting  the  teacher  in  relating 
his  instruction  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  community. 

2.  To  supply  classroom  materials. 

3.  To  serve  as  guest  speakers, 

4.  To  aid  in  a follow-up  program,  type  of  information  needed,  and  to 
help  evaluate  this  information. 

5 . To  aiu  in  the  selection  of  equipment  and  material. 

6.  To  aid  and  help  in  obtaining  jbbs  for  graduates  Mio  have  successfully 
completed  their  training. 

7 . To  provide  the  school  with  advice  on  the  types  of  courses  needed  to 

satisfy  the  needs  of  the  community . 

11 . In  all  possible  cases,  the  equipment  should  be  higjily  evaluated  for  rental  or 
*’cut"  right  purchase.  This  decision  could  place  considerable  limitations  on 
funds  for  other  programs . 
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SECTION  7 


(1.)  Teaching  Suggestions  and  Class  Projects 

(2.)  Reference  Material 

(3.)  Equipment  to  Include  in  your  Laboratory 

(4.)  In-Class  Duties  for  Students 

(5.)  **Do  you  Have  an  Office  Situation? 

Don't,  Do,  and  Why** 

(6.)  "You  Train  Secretaries--So  You  Say" 

(7.)  "How  You  Can  Gather  Projects  for  your 
Laboratory 

(8.)  Record  of  Your  Business  Education  Students 
(9.)  Job  Standards  in  Your  Classroom 


‘-T-- 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


No  course  is  more  challenging  to  the  business  teacher  than  in  clerical, 
secretarial,  or  office  practice.  Not  only  is  the  content  of  the  course  widely  varied, 
but  much  of  the  instruction  must  be  highly  individualized  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
student  in  the  class. 

The  following  teaching  suggestions  are  designed  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  students*  and  teacher’s  time: 

(1. ) Have  the  students  assist  in  administrative  details  of  the  class.  They 
will  be  required  to  handle  such  details  in  an  office.  Assign  students 
to  such  tasks  as: 

(a)  Distributing  materials . 

(b)  Collecting  materials . 

(c)  Keeping  attendance  records. 

(d)  Making  requisitions  for  additional  supplies. 

(e)  Filing  finished  assignments. 

(f)  Serving  as  payroll  clerk. 

(g;  Serving  as  office  manager  for  the  week. 

(h)  Sending  as  time  keeper. 

(i)  Serving  as  receptionist — receiving  visitors:  answering  inquiries. 

(2. ) Have  specific  jobs  that  the  students  are  to  complete  for  each  unit. 

The  students  should  know  exactly  what  they  are  expected  to  do,  how  to 
do  it,  and  when  it  is  to  be  completed. 

(3. ) Do  not  require  all  students  to  complete  all  the  units  in  the  course. 

Many  authorities  believe  students  who  show  unusual  skill  in  some  areas 
should  be  allowed  to  specialize  in  those  areas  and  thus  develop  a high 
degree  of  skill  in  them.  Though  all  students  should  be  expected  to 
complete  a certain  minimum  number  of  units  --and  they  should  know 
exactly  what  those  units  are--extra  credit  should  be  given  to  those 
students  who  are  able  to  complete  additional  units  and  who  put  forth 
the  effort  to  do  so.  However,  these  units  should  include  additional 
learnings  and  should  not  represent  simply  more  practice  at  the  same 
level  of  difficulty  as  the  basic  units  all  students  must  complete. 

(4. ) Use  job  instruction  sheets  in  those  units  where  they  are  practical. 

Many  of  the  jobs  in  clerical  practice  can  be  tau^t  through  the  use  of 
job  instruction  sheets.  These  sheets  free  the  teacher  to  move  about 
the  class  and  work  with  any  group  needing  her  help.  No  time  is  lost 
starting  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  The  job  Instruction 
sheet  is  particularly  valuable  in  office  practice  courses  where  the 
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students  are  engaged  in  many  different  learning  activities.  The  job 
sheets  should  indicate  the  jobs  the  stufsents  are  to  do  and  they  correct 
procedures  to  follow  in  doing  the  jobs.  In  this  particular  instance  the 
job  instruction  sheet  should  include  complete  instructions  for  typing  a 
stencil  with  questions  on  the  reading.  These  job  sheets  may  be  typed 
and  duplicated  by  the  students  in  the  duplicating  units  and  filed  for  use 
as  needed. 

(5. ) When  possible,  use  practice  sets  in  such  units  as  filing  and  clerical 
office  typewriting.  Use  of  these  practice  sets  will  save  the  teacher 
countless  hours  in  the  preparation  of  instructional  material  and  will, 
at  the  same  time,  provide  e'^cellent  practice  activities  for  the  students 

(6. ) Rotate  the  members  of  the  class  through  the  various  units.  In  most 
clerical  and  office  practice  courses  limitations  of  equipment  and  .sup- 
plies make  such  a procedure  necessary. 

(7. ) Provide  special  drills  for  the  improvenr.ent  of  the  fundamentals  when- 
ever necessary.  Obviously  there  is  not  time  in  the  clerical  practice 
course  to  reteach  the  fundamentals.  Furthermore,  this  should  not  be 
necessary.  However,  since  much  of  the  clerical  work  in  the  busiiies.^ 
office  does  involve  handwriting,  spelling,  and  simple  computations,  it 
is  important  that  each  student  master  these  fundamentals.  Many  teach- 
ers give  their  students  a test  on  the  fundamentals  early  in  the  course 
to  determine  those  areas  in  which  each  student  needs  further  drill. 
Students  whose  handwriting  is  illegible  may  be  given  homework  assign- 
ments designed  to  correct  this  deficiency.  Others  may  be  given  assign- 
ments emphasizing  spelling  or  arithmelic  skills. 

(8. ) Teach  good  work  habits.  Teach  .students  to  analyze  the  job  and  deter- 
mine how  to  do  it  with  the  minimum  of  time  and  motion.  The  students 
should  learn  to  organize  their  work  and  to  arrange  their  materials  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  motion  and  time  study 

(9.)  Give  the  students  practice  in  developing  .skill  in  proofreading.  They 
should  have  acquired  this  skill  in  typewriting,  but  regardless  of  any 
previous  training,  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  checkin,; 
one’s  work  careftilly  in  clerical  practice. 

(10. ) Use  pre-tests  at  the  beginning  of  those  units  In  which  the  students 

have  had  some  previous  instruction  to  determine  any  deficiencies  and 
points  needing  particular  emphasis,  l-nr  exa».  plc,  if  the  course  in- 
cludes a unit  on  clerical  typing,  the  teacher  needs  to  know  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  unit  the  typing  skill  of  each  student.  A student  who  can 
type  only  35  words  a minute  may  need  job  assignments  quite  different 
from  the  student  typing  50  to  60  words  a minute. 
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(11.)  Give  the  students  practice  in  the  correct  use  of  the  telephone.  Every 
classroom  should  have  a practice  telephone.  Excellent  practice 
equipment  and  teaching  materials  may  often  be  secured  from  the 
telephone  company. 

(12. ) Keep  assignments  flexible  to  allow  for  outside  rush  jobs,  but  avoid 
interruptions  unless  the  jobs  will  contribute  to  the  students ' learning, 

(13. ) Give  the  students  actual  clerical  jobs  to  perform  when  such  jobs  are 
available  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  class.  For  instance,  the  jobs  in 
the  duplicating  unit  should  usually  consist  of  the  preparation  of  mate- 
rials that  may  be  used  in  the  class , A file  clerk  may  be  appointed 
once  a week  to  file  students*  papers  ar.d  other  materials  that  have  been 
removed  from  the  files  during  the  period, 

(14. ) Stress  the  importance  of  organizing  work  and  keeping  an  orderly  desk 
at  all  times . 

(15,)  Arrange  for  demonstrations  of  office  machines  and  equipment  from 
local  equipment  firms, 

(16, ) Have  the  students  rate  themselves  on  a personality  rating  scale  both 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  The  teacher  may 
also  rate  the  students  and  compare  the  two  ratings. 

(17.)  Keep  an  up-to-date  resource  file  of  reference  material  such  as  arti- 
cles, pamphlets,  and  the  like  that  are  related  to  office  work  and  tliat 
may  prove  helpful  to  the  students . 

(18, ) Remember  that  clerical  practice  should  be  an  activity  course.  Lectures 
and  even  class  discussion  should  be  kept  to  a minimum.  Much  of  the 
information  that  the  teacher  may  wish  the  students  to  know  can  be  pre- 
sented to  them  throu^  the  use  of  study  guides  or  information  sheets. 
These  sheets  may  be  typed  and  duplicated  in  the  duplicating  units  and 
distributed  to  the  students  without  losing  valuable  class  time  imparting 
the  information.  The  students  should  understand  that  they  are  expected 
to  study  these  sheets  and  will  be  tested  on  them, 

(19. ) Toward  the  end  of  the  semester  have  the  students  come  to  class  dressed 
as  they  would  dress  in  the  business  office,  A discussion  of  good  groom- 
ing and  appropriate  office  dress  is  often  ineffective  unless  the  students 
are  required  sometime  during  the  semester  to  come  to  class  dressed  as 
they  would  for  the  office, 

(20.)  Have  the  students  participate  in  at  least  one  field  trip  to  a business 
office.  If  the  class  is  small,  the  teacher  may  select  the  firm  to  be 
visited  and  take  the  class  as  a group  to  study  the  office  routines,  pro- 
cedures, and  jobs  performed  in  the  company.  Other  teachers  prefer 
to  have  each  student  select  an  office  for  study.  The  student  then  pre- 
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pares  a written  report  of  the  procedures  and  jobs  that  he  observed 
in  the  office  or  presents  his  report  orally  in  class,  depending  upon 
the  class  time  available. 

(21. ) Emphasize  the  importance  of  regular  attendance  on  the  job  by  re- 
quiring the  students  to  make  up  any  time  lost  through  absences  or 
tardiness. 

(22. ) Make  effective  use  of  the  bulletin  boards.  Display  illustrations  of 

unusual  letter  styles,  business  forms,  statistical  reports,  new  equip- 
ment, and  supplies.  Post  proofreading  drills  occasionally.  Change 
the  display  frequently.  Have  the  students  prepare  some  of  the 
bulletin. 

(23.)  Give  the  students  practice  in  filling  out  application  blanks.  Have 
two  or  three  local  businessmen  interview  some  of  the  students  be- 
fore the  other  members  of  the  class.  The  interview  should  be 
followed  with  a discussion  of  the  students'  strong  and  weak  points 
during  the  interview. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
STENOGRAPHIC  PRACTICE 


Many  of  the  teaching  suggestions  given  for  clerical  practice  may  be 
used  equally  effectively  in  stenographic  practice.  Other  suggestions  that  may 
be  helphil  to  the  teacher  include  the  following; 

1.  If  possible,  use  the  workbook  that  accompanies  the  text.  It  will  pro- 
vide business  forms  as  well  as  excellent  problem-solving  assignments. 

2.  Avoid  too  much  class  discussion,  recitation,  and  lecture  presentation. 
On  the  hi^  school  level,  stenographic  practice  should  be  primarily  an 
activity  course  in  which  the  students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  build 
skill  in  the  production  of  office-type  jobs. 

3.  Do  not  correct  all  the  students*  transcripts.  They  should  be  taught  to 
be  responsible  for  locating  their  own  errors.  Check  production  tests 
carehilly. 

4.  Give  the  students  extensive  practice  in  building  transcription  power. 
Emphasize  the  importance  of  both  speed  and  accuracy  in  transcription. 

5.  Give  the  students  definite  goals  toward  which  to  work.  Time  the  stu- 
dents on  their  transcription  production  so  that  they  can  determine 
their  rate  of  progress.  Indicate  either  in  words  a minute  or  number 

of  letters  v^t  their  transcription  rate  should  be  throughout  the  course. 

6.  Give  the  students  some  practice  in  taking  office -style  dictation  and  in 
transcribing  such  mater^<u. 

7.  Teach  the  students  how  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  their  short- 
hand notebooks. 

8.  Teach  the  students  good  work  habits,  both  in  taking  dictation  and  in 
transcribing. 

9.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  good  tools  with  which  to  work  in  tran- 
scription-good quality  paper  and  carbon,  the  right  kind  of  typing 
erasers,  erasing  shields,  and  so  on. 

10.  Occasionally  interrupt  students  during  the  transcription  period.  Office 
workers  are  constantly  being  interrupted  in  their  work  and  must  learn 
to  cope  with  such  interruptions. 

11.  See  that  all  students  have  an  opportunity  to  build  skill  in  transcription 
on  electric  typewriters. 
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12,  Do  not  limit  the  transcription  and  dictation  practice  to  business 
letters.  Include  practice  in  completing  business  forms,  preparing 
business  reports,  typing  up  minutes,  and  the  like, 

13,  Emphasize  spelling.  Include  drills  on  commonly  misspelled  words, 
proper  names,  homonyms,  words  often  confused,  and  so  on.  Have 
the  students  keep  a list  of  their  spelling  errors  and  test  them  on 
these  words  occasionally, 

14,  Review  important  principles  of  grammar,  punctuation,  capitalization, 
and  typing  usage, 

15,  Emphasize  the  importance  of  accurate  proofreading.  Give  the  stu- 
dents proofreading  drills,  if  necessary, 

16,  Provide  some  practice  in  composition  of  letters  and  telegrams, 

17,  Teach  the  students  to  record  all  instructions  in  shorthand  in  their 
notebooks.  Do  not  always  provide  written  instructions  or  permit 
them  to  rely  upon  memory.  Avoid  repeating  instructions, 

18,  Occasionally  dictate  letters  and  other  material  to  be  mailed, 

19,  Review  the  correct  techniques  for  inserting  multiple  carbon  packs, 
chain  feeding  of  envelopes , correcting  bound  manuscripts,  and 
other  specialized  typing  problems. 

20,  Toward  the  end  of  the  semester  have  the  students  come  to  class  for 
one  week  dressed  as  they  would  in  the  office, 

21,  Assign  one  student  a week  to  the  "model  secretarial  desk, " This 
student  should  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  desk  is  equipped 
with  all  necessary  supplies  and  for  doing  any  stenographic  or 
secretarial  work  that  the  instructor  may  assign  to  her.  Insofar 
as  possible,  these  jobs  should  consist  of  actual  office  work  rather 
than  simulated  office  activities, 

22,  During  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  assign  some  dictation  projects 
that  will  integrate  many  of  the  skills  and  knowledges  that  have  been 
emphasized  in  the  course. 


Title  of  Project  Letters  in  Action 


Participating  Activities : 

1.  Obtain  two  actual  business  letters  which  have  been  received.  Evaluate  the 
the  letters  according  to  the  standards  explained  in  your  reading.  Write  your 
criticisms, 

2.  Interview  at  least  two  office  workers  and  find  out  if  they  compose  and  write 
letters  for  their  employers. 

3.  Find  and  read  from  two  other  sources  information  about  letter  writing. 
Compare  this  information  with  the  information  you  have  learned  in  this  project. 

Evaluation; 

1.  This  letter  was  sent  by  a department  store  to  a well-known  national  fur  manu- 
facturer. It  placed  the  writer's  interest  first  and  brought  poor  results.  Re- 
write the  letter. 

Dear  Mr.  Liss: 

We  are  in  need  of  facts  about  furs  women  wear  for  a pamphlet  suitable 
as  a giveaway  in  our  fur  department.  Can  you  oblige  us  with  some  infor- 
mation? 

2,  Rewrite  the  following  letter.  Remember  to  make  the  opening  paragraph  one 
that  will  capture  the  reader’s  interest  first.  The  opening  sentences  should 
make  for  clarity  of  thought  and  eliminate  confusion. 

Dear  Mr,  Bass: 

Replying  to  your  request  of  June  19th,  as  soon  as  our  schedule  permits, 
we  shall  forthwith  send  you  a number  of  combination  slogan  and  trademark 
letterhead  illustrations  that  have  been  very  big  sellers  with  us,  and  also 
ask  our  representative,  Mr,  Lurt  Kaminer  to  contact  you  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  you,  should  you  care  to  discuss  special  art -work  problems. 

I believe  there  is  nothing  further  we  can  do  until  you  are  ready  to  place 
your  order.  Thanking  you  for  your  past  patronage. 


Yours  very  tnily 


Koopmann,  Workshop.  Indiana  State  University. 


PROJECT:  FILING  OBSERVATIDN  REPORT 


Name_ 

Firm 

Visited 


Date 

Type  of 
Business 


Size  of  business:  Small  Medium  Large 

Office  Manager  File  Clerk 

Is  there  a central  filing  department? 

Type  of  Rllng  used: 

Alphabetic  Geographic 

Numeric  Combinations 

Subject  If  so,  what? 

Are  incoming  letters  time  stamped? 

What  does  the  company  use  for  release  marks? 

When  inspecting,  did  the  clerk  find  any  letters  not  released  for  filing? 
If  so,  how  were  the  letters  handled? 


In  indexing,  vtdUch  of  the  five  possibilities  were  used  most  often? 
Name  on  the  letterhead 

Name  of  person  or  company  to  letter  was  addressed 

Name  in  the  signature 

Name  of  subject  mentioned  In  the  letter 

Name  of  location 

Was  a printed  form  used  to  cross-reference  any  of  the  letters? 

How  was  the  coding  step  comfdeted? 

Was  the  indexing  caption  underlined? 

Were  colored  pencils  used  in  coding? 

Was  the  ^ing  caption  written  on  the  letter? 

Was  a line  drawn  under  name  used  in  cross -referencing?^ 
Was  an  "x"  placed  at  the  end  of  the  line? 

Was  special  equipment  used  for  sorting  the  correspondence? 

if  sorting  equipment  was  not  used,  describe  the  sorting  step. 
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Did  any  of  the  correspondence  require  mending  before  filing? 

If  so,  how  was  It  mended 

In  the  storing  process,  did  the  file  clerk  lift  the  folder  out  of  the  file  cabinet 

before  placing  the  letter  in  the  folder? 

Was  the  correspondence  placed  in  the  folder  with  the  heading  to  the  left? 

Did  the  file  clerk  notice  the  date  of  the  correspondence  before  placing  in  in  the 
folder? 

Was  the  latest  date  placed  on  top? 

How  \ra.s  the  material  arranged  in  miscellaneous  folders? 


Were  any  of  the  following  guides  used? 

Primary 

Secondary 

Spec  ial 

Were  single  or  double  captions  used  on  guides? 

Were  the  guides  in  staggered  arrangement? 

Were  the  folders  behind  the  guides  in  staggered  arrangement? 

Did  the  file  drawers  appear  neat  and  workable  or  were  they  overcrowded? 


Did  the  file  clerk  close  each  file  drawer  vhen  she  had  finished  filing  in  that 
drawer? 

Were  any  folder  labels  prepared  during  your  visit? 

If  so,  what  was  the  procedure  of  preparing  them? 


When  a piece  of  correspondence  or  a folder  was  taken  from  the  file  drawer,  was 
one  of  the  following  put  in  its  place? 

Substitution  card Out  guide 

Out  folder Nothing  was  used 

Instead  of  taking  a folder  out  of  the  drawer  did  the  file  clerk  place  the  contents 
of  the  folder  in  a carrier  folder? 

Did  the  file  clerk  use  a card  (tickler)  file  for  follow-up? 


How  often  are  the  contents  of  the  files  transferred  from  the  active  to  the 
inactive  files? 

Where  are  the  inactive  files  stored? 

Does  the  company  make  use  of  microfilming  in  preserving  business  records? 


Was  the  filing  system  used  by  the  company  one  of  the  commercial  systems 
mentioned  in  the  text  or  did  the  company  establish  its  own  system? 


Does  the  company  make  use  of  any  of  the  following? 

Rotary  visible  card  index  files 

Rotary  wheel  card  files 

Open -shelf  filing 

Large  file  tub 

Counter  height  files 

Five -drawer  files 

Six -drawer  files 

Attach  a sketch  of  the  floor  plan  of  the  filing  department. 

Would  you  like  to  work  for  this  company? Why? 


Other  comments  and  observations; 
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TITLE  ORGANIZING  BUSINESS  LUNCHEONS 


202.388 


D.O.T. 

CAREER  OBJECTIVE  STENOGRAPHER 

TIME  LIMIT  One  Week 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PROJECT: 

A stenographer  is  often  called  upon  to  perform  various  duties  which 
are  of  importance  in  public  relations.  One  of  these  duties  may  be  to  organ- 
ize a special  meeting  or  luncheon  in  which  members  of  the  community  may 
participate.  The  efficient  orga*'^zation  and  success  of  these  affairs  will  do 
much  to  promote  good  will  for  ti.2  employer. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROJECT; 

1.  To  t^?ach  the  student  how  to  compose  a letter  of  invitation. 

2.  To  teach  the  student  how  to  arrange  for  a luncheon  with  a 
local  hotel,  motel,  or  restaurant. 

3.  To  teach  the  student  how  to  develop  a luncheon  menu. 

4.  To  teach  the  student  how  to  figure  costs  and  provide  a 
pleasant,  economical  luncheon. 

5.  To  teach  the  student  how  to  make  seating  arrangements 
and  place  cards  for  the  pi  ticipants. 

6.  To  teach  tne  student  how  to  ^..repare  a program  to  he  given 
to  the  participants. 

PROCEDURES: 

Assume  that  your  boss  has  told  you  that  your  company  is  to  partici- 
pate in  the  annual  Business -Education  Day  in  your  community . You  have 
been  given  a list  of  names  to  whom  you  are  to  send  a letter  of  invitation  to 
tour  your  business  office.  The  following  steps  are  to  be  followed  in  tliis 
project; 

1 . Prepare  a letter  of  invitation  to  be  sent  to  40  teachers 
telling  them  of  the  expected  arrival  time,  the  purpose 
of  the  visit,  and  the  unexpected  departure  time. 

2.  Assume  that  you  receive  an  acceptance  letter  from  35 
teachers,  and  you  must  make  arrangements  for  a ium/neon 
for  these  35  teachers,  your  boss,  and  two  other  department 
managers. 

3.  Develop  a menu  for  the  luncheon. 
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4.  Contact  three  local  hotels , motels,  or  restaurants,  either  by 
telephone  or  in  person,  and  consult  with  the  managers  about 
the  rental  of  a room  and  service  for  a luncheon  for  this  group. 
Ask  about  prices,  and  compare  costsj  select  the  one  which  you 
feel  will  best  suit  your  purposes. 

5.  * Prepare  name  cards  and  draw  layout  of  the  room  indicating 

placement  of  each  person  and  a speaker’s  table. 

6.  Prepare  a program  for  the  participants  detailing  the  day’s 
activities — arrival  time — ^luncheon  time-menu — speakers  — 
and  departure  time. 

7.  Prepare  a report  to  be  handed  to  your  teacher  listing  the 
hotels,  motels,  or  restaurants  you  contacted,  the  persons 
to  whom  you  talked,  the  prices  quoted,  and  the  one  selected. 
State  the  reasrm  for  your  selection.  Also,  hand  in  a copy 

of  the  menu  de\^eloped,  the  layout  of  the  room,  the  name  or 
place  cards,  and  the  program  developed. 


''4 


References: 

Complete  Secretary’s  Handbook,  Doris  & Miller,  page  218. 

’’Hints  on  Helping  With  a Conference"  Modem  Secretary,  April,  196Z 
*The  Local  Telephone  Directory  (To  he  used  to  obtain  35  names) 


Evaluation; 

'The  student  is  to  have  one  week  to  finish  the  project.  Tliis  may  be 
partially  done  during  class  time,  and  partially  outside  of  the  classroom.  'The 
project  should  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  neatness,  originality,,  time  spent, 
and  accuracy  in  figuring  costs  and  typing  the  programs  and  reports. 


) 
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TITLE : Preparing  Minutes  of  a Business  Meeting 


Career  Objective:  Clerk*Stenographer 

Time  Limit:  Three  days 

One  day  you  will  obseirve  a chib  meeting. 

One  day  you  will  take  the  minutes  in  shorthand. 

One  day  you  will  make  a recording  of  the  meeting. 

Objectives : 

Obseirve  how  minutes  are  taken  in  actual  practice.  Learn  to  take 
minutes  in  shorthand  and  transcribe,  first  in  rough  draft  form,  and 
then  making  all  corrections  type  the  completed  copy  with  one  carbon. 
Take  minutes  with  a tape  recorder  and  then  transcribe  as  above. 

Note:  In  typing  from  rough  draft  remember  it  sometimes 
contains  many  errors.  Read  the  entire  manuscript,  indi- 
cating all  corrections  in  pencil,  before  you  start  typing. 
Learn  to  quote  exactly. 

If  the  minutes  require  more  than  one  page,  you  may  make 
the  carbon  copy  of  the  second  page  on  the  back  of  the  same 
onionskin  sheets  that  were  used  for  the  carbons  of  the 
first  page.  This  plan  is  often  followed  to  a avoid  crowd- 
ing of  files . 

Main  purpose  of  the  project:  Develop  techniques  in  taking  dictation  from 

several  people  in  the  same  meeting. 


Materials  needed:  Pen 

Shorthand  notebook 

Plain  paper  8 1/2"  x 11"  for  first  pages  of  minutes 
Onionskin  paper  for  carbons  8 1/2"  x 1 1" 

One  sheet  carbon  paper 
Tape  recorder 

References: 

Applied  Secretarial  Practice,  Fries,  Albert  C,,  Rowe,  Margaret, 
and  Travis,  Dorothy  L.,  Gre^  Pub.  Div. , McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. , 
Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  pp  252-254 

Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  General  Henry  M.  Robert,  Scott,  Foresman, 
and  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1951. 

Enrichment:  Ask  for  permission  to  attend  church  or  community  meetings  and 
obseiwe  others  taking  minutes,  their  reading  of  minutes  and  approv- 
ing of  them  in  the  meeting. 


Student  I^rtlcipe^ting  Activities: 


1.  Make  appointment  with  club  advisor  and  observe.  * 

2.  Make  appointment  with  another  club  advisor  and  take  the  minutes 
in  shor^and.  Type  rough  draft  and  hand  in  both  rough  draft  and 
final  form  with  one  carbon  copy. 


3.  Make  appointment  with  a third  club  advisor  to  take  a recording,  in 
tape,  of  the  meeting.  From  the  tape,  type  a rou^  draft,  make  the 
corrections  in  pencil  and  type  the  final  copy  with  a carbon. 

Evaluation:  Hand  in  both  rou^h  drafts  and  final  copies  with  the  carbon  of  2 and 
3 above. 

1.  With  vdtat  forms  of  business  writing  other  than  letters  may  the 
secretary  be  called  upon  to  help  her  boss? 


2.  What  are  some  of  the  secretary's  duties  in  the  preparation  of  re- 
ports and  manuscrii^? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  rules  to  remember  in  typing  rough  drafts? 

4.  What  items  should  a secretary  consider  in  typing  reports  or  manuscripts? 

5.  Who  should  act  as  cpp^older  in  proofreading- -the  one  who  typied  the 
material  or  his  co-worker? 

6.  hi  vdiat  ways  might  a secretary  be  expected  to  assist  an  employer 
vdio  is  called  upon  to  make  speeches? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  situations  in  which  a secretary  might  be  expected 
to  prepare  a summary? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a good  summary? 

9.  What  information  should  be  included  in  the  minutes  of  a meeting? 

10.  Define  each  of  the  following:  agenda 

minutes 

notice 

11.  What  new  words  have  you  added  to  your  vocabulary  as  a result  of  this 
project? 

* In  our  school  scheduled  club  meetings  are  scheduled  during  the  35pminute  home- 
room period,  and  this  schedule  is  on  the  bulletin  board  in  each  homeroom. 


GRADED  BY SATISFACTORY 

UNSATISFACTORY 


i 

i 


CLASS  PROJECTS  - INTERVIEWS 


Teacher  assigns  a businessman  or  compai^r  to  each  student, 

TTie  student  makes  an  appointment  for  interview  on,  "What  are 
Your  Qualifications  for  a Good  Secretary?" 

TTie  student  records  information  in  shorthand. 

TTie  student  gives  each  class  member  a copy. 

TTie  students,  if  20,  will  have  20  results  of  interviews  and  can 
combine  into  one  notebook. 

Before  the  interview: 

{a)  Discuss  grooming 

{b)  Discuss  personal  hygiene 

{c)  Discuss  interviewing  techniques 

{d)  Discuss  personality  and  respect. 


TRANSPORTATION  PROTE'^T^ 


1.  Service 

a.  Passenger--air,  train,  rent-a*«ar,  auto,  bus 

b.  Shipping— train,  air,  express,  truck 

2.  Sources  of  travel  assistance  and  time  schedules 

a.  Travel  agencies 

b.  Automobile  Associations 

c.  Petroleum  Products  Service 

d.  TVavelers'  Aid 

e.  Consul  Services 

3.  lk)tel  and  Motel  Reservations 

4.  TVavel  hands— travelers'  checks,  credit  cards,  letters  of  credit 

5.  Expense  reports 
SPECIFIC: 

Give  each  student  a destination  and  period  of  time  to  make  a trip. 

Have  him  prepare  a schedule  using  his  choice  of  transportation  and 
the  proper  tables  and  directories.  Include  at  least  one  hotel  reserva- 
tion. At  the  close  of  the  schedule  have  him  give  the  advantages  of  the 
transportation  he  picked  over  the  others.  Why  did  he  choose  that  type 
of  transportation  and  that  particular  route? 

Pick  a city  that  cannot  be  reached  by  any  one  means  of  transportation. 
Have  a set  time  that  the  person  must  be  there. 

Individu^  reports  on  requirements  for  foreign  travel— health,  pass- 
ports, customs,  etc. 

Reports  on  different  types  of  credit  cards,  application,  use,  respon- 
sibility in  case  of  loss,  method  of  payment,  etc. 

BASIC ; Compare  different  kinds  of  travelers ' checks  available  as  to  cost  and 
replacement  if  lost.  Bulletin  board  display. 

Discuss  means  of  transportation— advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

Speaker  who  has  traveled,  perhaps  a recent  graduate  who  is  home  on 
leave  from  service,  fellow  teacher  who  is  a veteran,  or  in  the  Indiana- 
polis area,  the  International  Headquarters  of  the  Oriental  Missionary 
Society  has  many  returned  missionaries  vho  are  available.  Address: 
Fry  Road,  Greenwood,  Indiana. 


BIBLK)GRAPHy  OF  79  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTON  MATERIALS 

for  teacher-coordinators  of  business  education 


1,  Alphabetic  Indexing  by  Fisher,  South-Western  Publishing  Company, 

Combination  textbook- -workbook  which  provides  training  in 
alphabetic  indexing.  Two  weeks  work, 

2,  Alphabetic  Indexing  by  Guthrie,  South-Western  Publishing  Company, 

Combination  workbook— textbook  that  may  be  used  for  a short 
intensive  basic  course.  Consists  of  28  simple  alphabetic  and 
2 achievement  tests , 

3,  Applied  Arithmetic  Essentials  by  Mitchell  and  Reigper,  H,  M,  Rowe 

Company,  Combination  textbook  and  workbook  on  basic  arithme- 
tic and  its  everyday  applications  * 

4,  Applied  English  Essentials  by  Reig^er,  H,  M,  Rowe  Company, 

Combination  textbook  and  workbook  which  develops  and  strengthens 
the  use  of  good  English, 

5,  Applied  Penmanship  by  L,  H,  Lyon,  South-Western  Publishing  Company, 

Combination  textbook— workbook  which  contains  penmanship  drills, 
corrective  drills,  and  diagnostic  drills, 

6,  Applied  Punctuation  by  Reigner,  H,  M,  Rowe  Company, 

Combination  textbook  and  workbook  on  punctuation  usage, 

7,  Automation  Office  Practice  by  Wanous  and  Wanous,  South-Western 

Publishing  Company,  Textbook  and  practice  set  available.  De- 
signed to  get  a basic  understanding  of  automated  data  processing. 

Five  to  six  weeks  of  work, 

8,  Basic  Typewriting  Operations — Principles  and  Problems  by  Frank  E,  Lignori, 

A new  kind  of  supplementary  typewriting  book  with  five  sections. 

Section  1 - Basic  Skill  and  Mastery  Drills 

Section  2 - Centering 

Section  3 - Manuscript 

Section  4 - Business  Letters 

Section  5 - Tabulation 

9,  Bookkeeping  Charts  by  George  F,  Cram  Company,  730  East  Washington  Street, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Based  on  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 
Textbook,  Available  in  three  sets: 

Set  #20  - Based  on  20th  Edition 
Set  #21  - Based  on  21st  Edition 
Set  #22  - Based  on  22nd  Edition 
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10.  Business  Filing  and  Records  Control  by  Bassett  - Agnew  - Goodman, 

South-Western  Publishing  Company.  Textbook  and  practice  set 
available.  Coverage  of  four  basic  correspondence  filing  systems  — 
alphabetic,  numeric,  subject,  and  geographic. 

11.  Business  Letter  Typing  by  Bowman.  South-Western  Publishing  Company. 

A paper-bound  book  which  includes  24  letter  models  for  further  train- 
ing in  the  mechanical  preparation  of  business  letters. 

12.  Business  Machine  Laboratory  Manual  by  C.  A.  Swensen.  William  C.  Brown 

Book  Company,  135  South  Locust  Street,  Subuque,  Iowa.  A 244 -page 
comprehensive  business  machines  manual  which  contains  complete  in- 
structions for  operating  12  fully -illustrated  types  of  machines,  1,000 
approximate  practice  problems  and  27  tests,  and  instructors'  proce- 
dure guide  when  school  adopts  the  manual. 

13.  Business  Practice.  South-Western  Publishing  Company. 

Practice  set  that  may  be  used  for  record  keeping. 

14.  Can  I Be  An  Office  Worker.  General  iVlotors  Corporation. 

A paper-bound  booklet  describing  the  job  of  office  employees, 

A good  promotional  booklet. 

15.  Careers  in  Business  Chart.  South-Western  Publishing  Company. 

A good  chart  which  can  be  used  for  promotional  activities  and 
student  counselling, 

16.  Charm— Tile  Career  Girls  Guide  to  Business  and  Personal  Success  by 

Whitcomb  and  Lang.  Gregg  Division  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 

A new  book  on  beauty,  poise,  personality,  glamor,  and  style  de- 
signed especially  for  young  women  planning  careers.  It  contains 
many  practical  hints  to  help  the  career  girl  to  become  more  attrac- 
tive and  an  interesting  appearing  person.  72  pages. 

17.  Clerical  Occupations  for  Women,  Today  and  Tomorrow- -1964. 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  Bulletin  #289. 

A report  produced  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  Women*s  Bureau. 

18.  Clerical  Practice  and  Record  Keeping  by  Pendcry.  South-Western 

Publishing  Company.  Combination  textbook— workbook  that  covers 
clerical  procedures  in  payroll  work. 

19.  Clerical  Practice  and  Record  Keeping  by  Kir k-Scott -Lurie.  H.  M.  Rowe 

Company.  A combination  textbook -workbook  giving  drills  in  arith- 
metic, handwriting,  and  spelling.  It  also  gives  training  in  indexing 
and  filing,  payroll,  and  record-keeping  of  a small  business  office. 
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20.  DDC  Spelling  Aid  (Record) 

Dictation  Disc  Company,  170  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 


2 1 . Dictation  Disc  Sets  (Records) 

Dictation  Disc  Company.  Each  set  contains: 
1.  Four  45  rpm  records 
45  minutes  dictation 
Three  different  speeds 
Instructions  for  speed  development 
Shorthand  Achievement  Progress  Chaurt 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


BUSINESS  LETTERS 
Set  40-40,  50,  60 
Set  400-50,  60,  70 
Set  410-70,  80,  90 
Set  42-80,  90,  100 
Set42B-80,  90,  100 
Set  420-90,  100,  110 
Set  43-100,  110,  120 
Set  44-110,  120,  130 
Set  430-120,  130,  140 
Set  440-130,  140,  150 
Set  441-140,  150,  160 


CHALLENGE  SERIES 
Set  52-50  to  160 
Set  53-50  to  120 
Set  54-80  to  150 


5 -MINUTE  DICTATK)NS 
Set  450-60,  70,  80,  90,  100 
Set  460-100,  no,  120,  130,  140 
Set  462-100,  110,  120,  130 
FOR  BEGINNING  SHORTHAND  WRITERS 
Gregg- -from  the  new  book 
Set  480:  Brief  forms  and  phrases  In 
letters 

Graded  and  Cumulative  40  to  80 
Set  481 : Word  beginnings  and  endings 
In  letters 

Graded  and  Cumulative  40  to  80 
Set  482 ; Complete  theory  review  60  to  90 


BRIEF  FORM  AND  PHRASE 
LETTERS 

Set  38-60,  70,  80,  90 
Set  380-100,  UO,  120,  130 


Pitman -Mastery  Review  Lessons 
Set  64  - 40  to  60 
Set  65  - 50  to  80 

Set  66:  Short  forms  and  phrases  in  letters 
Graded  and  Cumulative  50  to  90 
Set  20;  20th  Century  Typewriting  Records 
Set  99:  Typing  to  music  20  to  50 


500  COMMONEST  WORDS 
Set  39-60,  70,  80,  90 
Set  390-100,  no,  120,  130 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Set  49  Reporting  130  to  180 
Set  50  Legal  80  to  120 
Set  51  Medical  80  to  120 


22.  Directed  Homework  in  Gregg  Shorthand  by  Young.  Gregg  Division  of 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  New  theory -drill  workbook  used  for 
supplementary  aid  for  shorthand  correlated  for  lesson -by -lesson 
use  with  Gregg  Shorthand  (Basic  Manual)  Diamond  Jubilee  Series.  144  pages. 


23.  Eleven  inch  by  fourteen  inch  posters.  Reprint  Department,  Today *s  Secre- 
tary, 330  W.  42nd  St. , New  York,  N.  Y.  10036.  Illustrates  plctorlaliy 
the  qualities  that  make  up  the  perfect  boss  and  the  perfect  secretary. 
Ideal  for  bulletin  boards  In  secretarial  classrooms. 
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24.  English  The  Easy  Way  by  Norman  Schacter.  South-Western  Publishing 

Company.  Textbook— Workbook  on  the  use  of  correct  English. 

25.  Essential  Business  Practice  and  Essential  Business  Forms  by  Charles 

G.  Reigner.  H.  M.  Rowe  Company.  A practical  set  for  extra 
training  in  the  preparation  of  business  forms.  Each  unit  in  the 
56 -page  book  of  instructions » describes  one  of  the  most  often ^sed 
business  forms » explains  its  purpose^  and  gives  detailed  directions 
for  completion. 

26.  EzeraseTest  Packet.  Millers  Falls  Paper  Company^  Millers  Falls» 

Massachusetts  01349.  A free  test  packet  is  available  for  use  in 
typing  or  secretari^  practice  when  studying  types  of  paper. 

27.  Filing  Office  Practice  by  Bassett-Agnew-Goodman.  South-Western 

Publishing  Company.  Contains  a set  of  64  cards  for  filings  256 
nameSf  and  a set  of  96  pieces  of  business  correspondence. 

28.  Full -keyboard  Adding-Listing  Machine  Course  by  Agnew  and  Pasewark. 

South-Western  I^bllshing  Company.  20  jobs  for  Instruction  on 
standard  manual  and  standard  electric  machines. 

29.  Gregg  Shorthand  Course  for  Speed  Development.  Dictaphone  Corpora- 


35.  How  to  Use  Adding  and  Calculating  Machines  by  Walker -Roach -Hanna, 

Gregg  Division  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  250  pages, 

36.  How  to  Write  Effective  Reports  by  Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Company, 

Inc.,  Reading,  Massachusetts,  A self -teaching  programmed  te^ 
which  probably  would  be  used  on  a limited  basis, 

m 

37.  Himan  Relations  (Booklets).  Enterprise  I*ubIications,  20  North  Walker 

Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606,  Twenty  16-page  booklets.  Titles  of 
interest;  Everyday  human  relations 
A tale  of  four  companies 
How  you  communicate  accidentally 
The  high  cost  of  a blabber  mouth 
What  gives  a business  organization  vitality? 

38.  Instant  Spelling  Dictionary,  Career  Institute,  30  East  Adams,  Chicago, 

Illinois  60603,  320  pages,  4 x 6 inches,  25, 000  words,  spelled, 
divided,  and  accented, 

39.  Intensive  Clerical  and  Civil  Service  Training  by  Fisher.  South-Western 

Publishing  Company,  Combination  textbook— workbook  and  tests  to 
prepare  students  to  take  jobs  in  business  and  to  pass  civil  seirvice 
examlnat  ions . 

40.  Job  Study  Guides,  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  University  of  Ohio. 

Available  from  Nicholson  Hall  Bookstore,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

(1)  OF-1  FUe  Clerk 

(2)  OI-l  Insurance  Secretary 

(3)  OL-1  Legal  Secretary 

(4)  OM-1  Mailing  Clerk 

(5)  OP-1  Payroll  Clerk 

(6)  OT-1  Tabulating  Clerk 

(7)  OA-1  Advertising  Office  Stenographers 

(8)  OB-1  Bank  Office  Worker  (General) 

(9)  OD-1  Dental  Assistant  (Office) 

41.  Key-Driven  Calculator  Course  by  Agnew  and  Pasewark,  South-Western 

Publishing  Company.  60  jote  for  instruction  for  Burroughs  Calcu- 
lators, the  Comptometer  and  the  Plus  Calculator, 

42.  Machine  Office  Practice  by  Agnew,  South-Western  Publishing  Company, 

Contains  40  different  jobs  using  business  forms  such  as  checks, 
sales  slips,  deposit  tickets,  invoices,  and  time  cards.  For  use 
with  any  adding  or  calculating  machine  after  the  stude  ^ obtains 
reasonable  operating  skill, 

43.  Mathematics  Skill  Builder  by  Briggs,  South-Western  Publishing  Company. 

Workbook  that  provides  a thorough  review  of  the  fundamentals  of 
mathematics. 
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44.  Medical  Secretary  Course  for  Speed  Development.  Dictaphone  Corporation. 

A set  of  10  dictabelt  records. 

45.  Office  Career  Notebook  by  Bernard  M.  Ohm  and  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Mason.  In- 

terstate Printers  and  Publishers,  Inc. , Danville,  Illinois  61834.  A 
notebook  which  may  be  used  by  each  student  enrolled  In  vocational 
on-the-job  business  education  program,  that  will  acquaint  them  with 
their  business. 

46.  Office  Machines  Course  by  Agnew  and  Cornelia.  South-Western  Publishing 

Company.  10  jobs  for  full -keyboard  adding-testing  machines,  10  jobs 
for  ten -key  adding-listing  machines,  15  jobs  for  rotary  calculators, 
and  15  jobs  for  key -driven  calculators. 

47.  Office  Practice  for  Typists.  H.  M.  Rowe  Company.  A short  course  — 3i 

assignments— giving  students  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  typing 
skills  to  true -to -life  office  problems. 

48.  Office  Typing.  H,  M.  Rowe  Compa-y.  A set  consisting  of  a textbook  and 

envelope  of  working  materials  for  typing  true -to -life  office  jobs. 

49.  Opportunities  in  Office  Occupations  by  Estelle  L,  Papham.  Vocational 

Guidance  Manuals.  Educational  Books  Division  of  Universal  Publish- 
ing and  Distributing  Corporation,  800  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

50.  Programmed  Business  Mathematics  by  Harry  Huffman,  Gregg  Publishing 

Division  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 

51.  Programmed  Instruction  Units.  Argyle  Publishing  Corporation,  605  Tliird 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Units  included  are: 

(1)  Improving  Your  Written  Communication 

(2)  Methods  Improvement  in  Work  Controls 

(3)  The  Secretary— Jill  of  All  Trades 

(4)  Understanding  Public  Relations 

(5)  Introduction  to  PERT 

(6)  Cutting  Office  Costs 

(7)  Application  on  Reliability  Techniques 

(8)  Selling  to  Business  and  Industry 

(9)  G )nducting  Employee  Interviews 

52.  Projects  in  Clerical  Practice  by  Goodfellow  and  Rosenberg.  South-Western 

Publishing  Company,  Textiiook- -workbook  containing  6 projects  in- 
volving writing  c.iecks.  Keeping  purchases  invoice  register,  taking 
Stock,  calculating,  tax  deductions,  preparing  cash  register  tallies, 
reports  of  past-due  accounts,  alphabetic  and  numerical  indexes,  daily 
and  periodic  summary  sheets  for  salesmen  and  handling  complaints  and 
making  adjustments. 


53.  Record  Keeping  for  Small  Businesses.  South-Westera  Publishing  Company. 

A complete,  self-contained  bookkeeping  outfit  emphasizing  record 
keeping  for  small  businesses— 36  hours  of  work. 

54.  Reference  Manual  for  Office  Employees  by  Larson  and  Koebele.  South- 

Western  Publishing  Company.  150-page  paper-bound  book  that  is 
reasonable  for  all  students.  Covers  topics  such  as  mail,  style  letters, 
capitalization,  care  of  typewriter,  abbreviations,  and  punctuation. 

55.  Resources  for  Office  Education  Programs.  U.  S.  Government  Printing 

Office,  Washington,  D.C.  A ready  source  of  information  listing 
films,  filmstrips,  major  publications,  periodicals,  and  supple- 
mentary materials. 

56.  William  A.  Roberts,  M.D,  Practice  Set  by  Palmer  and  Archer.  Gregg 

Division  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  Realistic,  up-to-date 
medical  practice  set  for  first  term  accounting  students.  Materials 
designed  to  take  about  25-30  hours. 

57.  Rotary  Calculator  Course  by  Agnew  and  Pasewark.  South-Western  Pub- 

lishing Company.  30  jobs  for  manual,  electric  semi-automatic,  and 
fully  automatic  calculators. 

58.  Rowe  Filing  Practice  Set.  H.  M.  Rowe  Company.  A set  consisting  of 

an  instruction  book,  a file  box,  and  an  envelope  of  miniature  letters 
and  cross  reference  sheets  that  teaches  both  alphabetic  and  geographic 
filing.  ' 

59.  Shorthand  Transcription  Studies  by  Balsley  and  Wanous.  South-Western 

Publishing  Company.  Textbook  that  leads  the  student  from  simple 
to  complex  matter. 

60.  Specialized  Dictation  Tapes  for  Medical  Secretaries.  Gregg  Division  of 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  The  set  consists  of  ten  dual -track  one- 
hour  reels  of  skill -building  tapes  for  training  medical  secretarial 
students. 

61.  Spelling  Drills  and  Exercises  by  Brendel  and  Near.  Gregg  Division  of 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  A new  programmed -style  book  con- 
taining fifty  15  -minute  lessons  for  a thorough  review  of  spelling 
principles. 

62.  Statistical  Typing  by  Wanous.  South-Western  Publishing  Company. 

Recommended  for  special  emphasis  in  tabulating.  Well -planned 
with  special  review  drills  followed  by  exercises  which  emphasize 
special  problems  in  centering  and  tabulating. 

63.  Successful  Devices  for  Teaching  Shorthand  by  Wayne  A.  Alston,  J. 

Weston  Walch  Co. , Box  1075,  Portland,  Maine. 
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64.  Sustained  Timed  Writings  by  Grubbs  and  White.  Gregg  Division  of  Mc-Graw- 

Hill  Book  Company.  A book  of  46  timed  writing  selections. 

65.  Ten  "Key  Adding-Listing  Machine  and  Printing  Calculator  Course  by  Agnew 

and  Pasewark.  South-Western  Publishing  Company.  30  jobs  for  instruc- 
tion on  the  standard  manual,  the  standard  electric,  the  automatic  multi- 
plier, and  the  printing  calculator. 

66.  300  Commas  by  Leonard  J.  West,  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  A new  pro- 

grammed book  that  presents  in  step-by-step  sequence  the  major  use  of 
the  comma.  112  pages. 

67.  20, 000  Words  by  Louis  A.  Leslie.  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  Pocket- 

sized  book  that  spells  and  divides  more  than  20, 000  frequently  used 
words.  256  pages. 

68.  Typewriting  Office  Practice  by  Agnew.  South-Western  Publishing  Company. 

A practice  set  containing  all  materials  for  40  typewriting  jobs. 

69.  Typewriting  Style  Manual.  South-Western  Publishing  Company.  56-page, 

paper-bound  booklet  covering  centering,  business  letter  styles,  manu- 
scripts, tabulation,  capitalization,  and  punctuation. 

70.  Typing  for  Accuracy.  H.  M.  Rowe  Company.  A book  giving  corrective 

drills  to  help  students  cut  down  errors  and  build  up  speed. 

71.  Typing,  Tapes,  and  Records.  South-Western  Publishing  Company, 

Available  for  16  selected  lessons  for  Part  I of  the  Ei^h  Edition  or 
20th  Century  Typewriting.  The  recorded  lessons  supplement  the 
work  of  the  teacher  and  free  the  teacher  to  do  individual  instruction. 

,72.  Using  Rotary  Calculators  in  the  Modem  Office  by  Meehan.  Gregg  Division 
of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  30  lesson  textbook— workbook  v4iich 
provides  detailed  instruction  for  operating  rotary  calculators. 

73.  Various  Recordings  for  Gregg  Shorthand.  Gregg  Recordings  and  Supplies 

Department  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  Teachers  should  write 
for  a listing  of  records  that  are  a^^ailable. 

74.  Various  Typewriting  Recordings.  Gregg  Recordings  and  Supplies  Depart- 

ment of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  Teachers  should  write  for  a 
listing  of  records  that  are  available. 

75.  Various  Bookkeeping  Practice  Sets.  South-Western  Publishing  Company. 

The  teacher  should  write  to  this  address  for  price  list  of  these  book- 
keeping practice  sets— 5001  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
60644. 


76.  Word  Division  Manual  by  J.  E.  Silverthom.  South-Western  Publishing 

Company.  Recommended  for  supplementary  use;  serves  two  purposes: 
"Basic  Word  List"  for  correct  spelling  and  division  of  words  and  "High 
Frequency  Word  List"  for  frequency  of  words  used  in  business. 

77.  Word  Finder  by  Anderson,  Straub,  and  Gibson.  Prentice -Hall,  Inc. 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey.  The  entire  word  list  in  this  reference 
book  has  been  up-dated  to  conform  to  the  most  recent  trends  in  word 
division,  pronunciation,  and  spelling.  244  pages. 

78.  Word  Studies  by  Lamb.  South-Western  Publishing  Company.  Textbook— 

workbook  and  tests  available.  Builds  a mastery  of  words  needed  by 
persons  in  all  walks  of  life. 

79.  Words  Often  Used  in  Business  by  Cities  Service  Oil  Company.  A paper- 

back reference  book  listing  words  and  definitions. 
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Additional  Basic  References: 


1,  Agnew,  Peter  L. , and  Pasewark,  William  R.  Pull -Keyboard  Adding- 

Listing  Machine  Course.  3rd  ed.  Cincinnati:  South-Western  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1963.  pp.  76. 

2,  Barron,  Allan  E.,  and  Taylor,  James  R.  Clerical  Office  Training. 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice -Hall,  Inc,,  1963,  pp.  436, 

3,  Rowe,  JohnL. , and  Others.  Gregg  Typing,  191  Series,  Book  Two, 

Office  Production  Typing,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 

Inc,,  1963.  pp,  282, 

4,  Stewart,  Marie  M, , and  Others,  Business  English  and  Communication, 

2nd  ed.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc,,  1961,  pp,  564. 

Supplementary  References: 

5,  Agnew,  Peter  L, , and  Brady,  Mary  Margaret,  Advanced  Key-Driven 

Calculator  Course.  Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company, 
1958,  pp,  158. 

6,  Agnew,  Peter  L, , and  Meehan,  James  R,  Clerical  Office  Practice, 

3rd  ed.  Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1961,  pp,  602, 

7,  Anderson,  Ruth  I, , and  Porter,  Leonard  J.  130  Basic  Typing  Jobs, 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice -Hall,  Inc,,  1960,  pp,  61. 

8,  Archer,  FredC.,  and  Others,  General  Office  Practice.  New  York: 

Gregg  Publishing  Division  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc,,  1958, 
pp,  504, 

9,  , General  Office  Practice,  2nd  ed.  New  York:  Gregg 

Publishing  Division  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc,,  1963,  pp,  502, 

10,  Bassett,  E,  D, , and  Agnew,  Peter  L,  Business  Filing,  2nd  ed, 

Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1955.  pp,  170, 

11,  Bowman,  Wallace  B,  Business  Letter  Writing.  Cincinnati:  South- 

Western  Publishing  Company,  1957,  pp,  122, 

12,  Coffin,  Kenneth  B,,  and  Leslie,  Louis  A,,  Handbook  for  the  Legal 

Secretary,  New  York:  Gregg  Publishing  Division  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc,,  1958,  pp,  378, 

13,  Fasnacht,  Harold  D, , and  Bauemfeind,  Harry  B,  How  to  Use  Business 

Machines,  2nd  ed.  New  York:  Gregg  Publishing  Division, 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc,,  1962,  pp,  124. 
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14,  Grubbs,  Elobert  L,,  and  White,  James  L,  Sustained  Timed  Writings. 

2nd  ed.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc,,  1963.  pp,  88, 

15,  Hager,  Hubert  A,,  Stewart,  Marie  M,,  and  Hutchinson,  E,  Lillian, 

Business  English  and  Letter  Writing,  New  York:  Gregg  Publishing 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1953.  pp,  563, 

16,  Lessenberry,  D,  D, , and  Others,  20th  Century  Typewriting.  7th  ed. 

Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1957.  pp,  338, 

17,  Liles,  Parker,  and  Others,  Typing  Mailable  Letters , New  York: 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc,,  1960,  pp,  146, 

18,  Lloyd,  Allen  C,,  and  Hosier,  Russell  J,  Personal  Typing,  2nd  ed. 

New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc,,  1959,  pp,  120, 

19,  Lloyd,  Allen  C,,  and  Others,  Typing  Power  Drills . New  York: 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc,,  1956,  pp,  118, 

20,  MacClain,  Leonore  Fenton,  and  Dame,  J,  Frank,  Typewriting  Techni- 

ques, Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1961. 
pp.  105. 

21,  Mount,  Dick,  Progressive  Typewriting  Speed  Tests,  New  York: 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc,,  1955,  pp.  91. 

22,  Oliverio,  Mary  Ellen,  and  Palmer,  Harold  0,  Graded  Timed  Writings. 

Englewood  Cliffs,  Newjsrsey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc,,  1959.  pp.  63. 

23,  Reel,  Rita  M.  File  *n  Find,  Portland:  Welch,  J.  Weston,  Publisher, 

1959,  pp,  63. 

24,  Russon,  Allien  R,  Business  Behavior.  3rd  ed,  Cincinnati;  South- 

Western  Publishing  Company,  1964.  pp,  304, 

25,  Taintor,  Sarah  Augusta,  and  Monro,  Kate  M.  The  Secretary*s  Handbook. 

8th  ed.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  I9t>2,  pp.  124, 

26,  Thompson,  James  M.  Typewriting  Timed  Writings  and  Selected  Drills. 

Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1961.  pp,  130, 

27,  Tidwell,  M,  Fred,  and  Others,  Tested  Timed  Writings.  Englewood 

Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice -Hall,  Inc,,  1961,  pp,  64. 

28,  Wanous,  S.  J,  Personal  and  Professional  Typing.  Cincinnati;  South- 

Western  Publishing  Company,  1952.  pp,  169, 
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Periodicals : 


29.  Balance  Sheet.  Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  Monthly. 

30.  Business  Curriculum,  The.  Monograph  100.  Cincinnati:  South-Western 

Publishing  Company, 

31.  Business  Education  World.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

Monthly. 

32.  Business  Teacher.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.  Monthly, 

33.  FBE  Bulletin.  Foundation  for  Business  Education.  Quarterly. 

34.  Journal  of  Business  Education.  Monthly, 

35.  Let*s  Educate  Youth  for  Effective  Business  Life,  Monograph  98.  Cin- 

cinnati: South-Western  Publishing  Company. 

36.  National  Business  Education  Quarterly.  National  Business  Education 

Association.  Quarterly. 

37.  Production  Typewriting.  Monograph  97,  Cincinnati:  South-Western 

Publishing  Company. 

I 

38.  Rowe  Budget,  The.  Baltimore:  The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company.  Monthly. 

39.  Suggestions  for  Programs  of  Office  Practice  and  Procedures.  Cincinnati: 

South-Western  Publishing  Company. 

40.  Today*s  Secretary.  Nev/  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.  Monthly. 

41.  Typewriting  News . Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company.  Annually. 

42.  Visual  Aids  and  Reading  References  on  Business  Careers.  Mono- 

graph 84.  Cincinnati;  South-Western  Publishing  Company. 

Visual  Aids  for  Business  and  Economic  Education.  Monograph  92 
Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company. 


Films: 


44.  Advanced  Typing  - Duplicating  and  Manuscript.  16mm.  25  min.  B/W. 

Sound  n.d,  U.S.  Navy,  United  World  Films,  bic. 

45.  Advanced  Typing  Shortcuts . 16mm  35  min.  B/W.  Sound,  n.d.  U.S.  Navy, 

United  World  Films,  Inc. 

46.  Build  Your  Vocabulary.  16mm  10  min.  B/W  and  Color.  Sound  n.d. 

Coronet  Films. 
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47.  Building  Typing  Skill.  I6mm.  10  min.  B/W  and  Color.  Sound,  n.d. 

Coronet  Films  r 

48.  Developing  Responsibility.  I6mm.  10  min.  B/W  and  Color.  Sound,  n.d. 

Coronet  Films. 

49.  Developing  Self-Reliance.  16mm.  11  min.  B/W  and  Color.  Sound,  n.d. 

Coronet  Films. 

50.  Developing  Shorthand  Speed.  16mm.  14  min.  B/W.  Sound,  n.d.  McGraw- 

Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

51.  Developing  Your  Character.  I6mm.  10  min.  B/W  and  Color.  Sound,  n.d. 

Coronet  Films. 

52.  Duplicating  by  the  Spirit  Method.  16mm.  14  min.  Color.  Sound,  n.d. 

Bailey  Films,  Inc, 

53.  Getting  a Job.  16mm.  16  min.  B/W.  Sound  n.d.  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Films,  Inc. 

54.  Mimeographing  Techniques.  16  mm.  16  min.  Color,  Sound,  n.d.  Bailey 

Films,  Inc. 

55.  Office  Courtesy  - Meeting  the  Public.  16mm.  12  min.  B/W.  Sound,  n.d. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

56.  Office  Etiquette.  16mm.  16  min.  B/W.  Sound,  n.d.  Encyclopedia 

Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

57.  Parliamentary  Procedure.  16mm.  11  min.  B/W  and  Color.  Sound,  n.d. 

Coronet  Films. 

58.  Personal  Qualifications  for  Job  Success.  16mm.  10  min.  B/W  and  Color. 

Sound,  n.d.  Coronet  Films. 

59.  Printing  Through  the  Ages.  16mm.  12  min.  B/W.  Sound,  n.d.  En- 

cyclopedia Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

60.  Punctuation.  16mm.  6 min.  Color.  Sound,  n.  d.  Bailey  and  Imperial 

Films. 

61.  Sentences.  16mm.  6 min.  Color.  Sound,  n.d.  Bailey  and  Imperial  Films. 

62.  The  Secretary  - A Normal  Day.  16mm.  11  min.  B/W  and  Color.  Sound. 

n.  d.  Coronet  Films. 

63.  The  Secretary  - Taking  Dictation.  16mm.  10  min.  B/W.  Sound,  n.d. 

Coronet  Films. 
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64.  The  Secretary  * Transcribing,  16mm,  10  min.  B/W.  Sound,  n.d. 

Coronet  Films, 

65.  The  Secretary*s  Day.  16mm,  10  min.  B/W  and  Color.  Sound,  n,  d. 

Coronet  Films. 

66.  Writing  a Good  Paragraph.  16mm.  11  min,  B/W,  Sound,  n.d.  Coronet 

Films. 

67.  Writing  Through  the  Ages.  16mm.  10  min.  B/W,  Sound,  n.d.  Ency- 

clopedia Britannica  Films,  Inc, 

68.  Your  Earning  Power.  16mm,  10  min,  B/W  and  Color.  Sound,  n.d. 

Coronet  Films. 

69.  Your  Postal  Service:  letters.  16mm.  11  min.  B/W,  Sound,  n.d. 

Bailey  Films,  Inc, 

70.  Your  Postal  Service:  Parcel  Post.  16mm.  11  min,  B/W,  Sound,  n.d, 

Bailey  Films,  Inc. 
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Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
600  Old  Trails  Building 
309  West  Washington  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 

Dear  Business  Teacher: 

I have  Just  received  some  very  valuable  course  outlines  for  machines, 
secretarial  and  clerical  practice,  published  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Office  Education  in  Miami,  Florida. 

The  course  outlines  show  topics  and  matters  that  should  be  discussed. 

It  has  broken  each  area  up  into  blocks,  and  then  it  gives  references  to  text- 
books and  workbooks,  which  may  be  used  as  reference  in  each  area.  Even 
the  exact  page  number  is  referred  to  in  these  textbooks  and  workbooks. 

In  an  intensive  situation,  anything  that  you  should  do  should  refer  to 
something  that  takes  place  in  the  office.  Each  of  your  objectives  should 
work  towards  employment  for  the  students.  An  intensive  situation  does  not 
consist  of  courses,  but  it  consists  of  Jobs  and  problems  that  a student  will 
face  on  being  employed.  Every  instance  in  the  intensive  situation  should 
relate  to  an  office  experience,  or  it  has  no  place  within  this  block  of  time. 

The  above  material  may  be  received  free  by  writing  and  requesting  the 
above  items: 

Director  of  Center 

Vocational  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory 
Lindsey  Hopkins  Education  Center 
Miami  32,  Florida 

Sincerely, 

John  D.  Lee 

State  Supervisor 

Business  and  Office  Education 

]DL/lb 

P.  S.  If  you  have  a cooperative  program,  the  following  book  will  be  very 
useful  to  you;  "Cooperative  Occupational  Education”,  Mason  and 
Haines,  The  Interstate  Printing  Publishers,  Inc. , Danville,  Illinois. 
(This  may  be  purchased  at  Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana. ) 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES  NEEDED  IN  LABORATORY 


The  list  is  not  complete,  but  it  gives  one  an  idea  of  what  an  intensive 
situation  should  include: 

1.  Typewriters  of  various  makes— manual  and  electric,  pica  and  elite  type. 

2.  One  long-carriage  typewriter. 

3.  Executive  typewriter. 

4.  Miniature  filing  outfits  or  practice  sets. 

5.  Filing  cabinets. 

6.  Ten-key  calculators— various  makes. 

7.  Rotary  calculators —various  makes. 

8.  Ten-key  adding  machines -various  makes. 

9.  Full -keyboard  listing  machines -various  makes. 

10.  Stencil  duplicating  machines . 

11.  Direct-process  duplicating  machines. 

12.  Mimeoscope. 

13.  Styll. 

J 

14.  Transcribing  machines— various  makes. 

15.  Paper  cutter. 

16.  Letter  opener. 

17.  Stencils  and  masters— various  makes. 

18.  Carbon. 

19.  Typing  paper. 

20.  Duplicating  paper. 

21.  Stationery  and  envelopes . 

22.  Correction  fluid. 

23.  Practice  telephone. 
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24*  Copy  holders. 

25.  Staples  and  staple  remover. 

26.  Dictionary  and  other  reference  books. 

27.  Small  office  supplies  such  as  paper  clips,  pins,  scotch  tape,  package 
labels,  paste,  rubber  bands,  shears,  and  so  forth. 

2 8 . Add  res  s -o  -graph. 
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IN-CLASS  DUTIES  FOR  STUDENT 


For  a two  weeks’  period,  there  will  be  two  girls  serving  in  the  following 
capacities,  along  with  their  other  learning  experiences,  (These  tasks  will 
be  performed  each  week — two  girls  for  each  category. ) 

SUPPLIES  - See  that  all  supplies  (carbon,  second  sheets,  ditto  paper,  etc.) 
are  organi2ed  neatly  and  available  for  use. 

TELEPHONE  - Make  calls  for  the  entire  block,  repair  service,  reser  itlons 
for  field  trips,  etc.  You  should  contact  General  Telephone  Company  for 
learning  techniques  used  in  using  the  telephone. 

MAIL  - Pick  up,  sort,  and  open  my  mail.  The  girls  would  be  in  charge  of 
any  mailing  done  by  the  class. 

FILING  - In  charge  of  all  of  the  filing. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR  - To  be  in  charge  in  case  of  my  having  to  leave  the 
room,  pass  out  papers  to  be  distributed,  and  help  teacher  supervise. 

RECEPTIONIST  - Greet  visitors,  introduce  guests,  etc, 

BULLETIN  BOARD  - In  charge  of  getting  together  and  arranging  material 
for  the  bulletin  board, 

PROOFREADING  - Four  girls  to  proofread  to  see  that  all  material  is  mailable. 

REFERENCE  MATERIALS  - Girl  in  charge  of  organizing  dictionaries,  maga- 
zines, telephone  directory,  postal  manual,  English  grammar  books,  secre- 
tarial handbooks,  typing  books,  city  map.  Hotel  Red  Book,  road  maps,  travel 
information,  etc, 

OFFICE  HOUSEKEEPING  - In  charge  of  lighting,  heating,  blackboard,  moti- 
vation charts,  order  pins,  etc, 

ATTENDANCE  - Attendance  chart  kept,  noting  reasons  for  absences, 

FINANCES  - Collecting  and  spending  of  all  monies  - in  charge  of  payroll. 

Field  trips,  the  recording  of  voices  of  businessmen  giv  ng  dictation,  inviting 
of  businessmen  in  to  dictate,  actual  dictation  from  teachers,  the  interrupting 
of  transcription  for  other  jobs  (for  example,  the  taking  of  a telegram),  set  up 
situations  so  that  the  students  will  have  to  answer  letters  of  complaints,  etc, , 
are  just  a few  examples  of  carrying  out  lifelike  experiences. 

Once  a month  a businessman  or  a past  graduate  come  in  and  talk  to  the  girls 
about  their  jobs  and  the  types  of  businesses  for  which  they  work. 
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DO  YOU  HAVE  AN  OFFICE  SITUATION? 
Read  and  See 


Don*t 

(1, ) Be  quiet  during 
timed  writing, 

(2 , ) Talk  to  students . 


(3, ) Work  from  straight 
copy, 

(4, ) Teacher  changes  the 
ribbons  and  cleans 
the  t5Tpe, 

(5, ) Can't  erase  in  class; 
or  if  so,  they  always 
use  an  eraser. 

(6. ) Give  complete  memo, 

(7, ) Always  allow  them  to 
take  shorthand  notes , 

(8, ) Always  talk  plain 
while  dictating, 

(9. ) Follow  the  letters  in 
your  book. 


(10,)  Always  make  one 
carbon 

(11, ) Follow  a standard 
procedure, 

(12. ) The  purchase  of  equip- 
ment should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  price, 

(13, ) Teach  basic  skills 
in  the  intensive 
laboratory, 

(14, ) Just  teach  how  to 
duplicate. 


(15, ) Have  only  earphones 
in  the  shorthand 
laboratory. 


Do 

Make  Noise, 

Ask  questions,  stop 
them,  and  interrupt 
them. 

Work  from  rough  draft, 
scribbled  notes. 

The  students  are  not 
typists  if  they  can't  do 
this, 

Us^^  an  eraser,  but  also 
use  chalk-out  paper, 
etc. 

Give  them  a subject,  and 
let  them  compose  the 
memo. 

Give  oral  dictation  while 
at  the  typewriter. 

Talk  with  accent,  items 
in  mouth,  etc. 

Write  letters  pertaining 
to  business  in  your  com- 
munity, their  products, 
and  their  vocabulary. 
Make  more  than  one 
carbon,  each  with  a 
different  address , 

Mix  it  up,  mess  it  up- 
do this— do  that. 

The  price  should  be 
the  last  item  of  con- 
sideration. 

Teach  by  activities  — 
do  something  new  each 
day. 

Teach  how  to  clean  and 
store  the  stencils,  the 
machines,  and  make 
minor  repairs 
Have  transcribing  and 
dictating  equipment. 


Why? 

Because  an  office  has  noise. 

Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office. 

Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office. 

Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office. 

Because  this  is  what  is  in 
an  office. 

Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office. 

Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office. 

Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office. 

Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office. 


Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office. 

Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office. 

If  it  is  not  in  the  office,  it 
should  not  be  in  the  class. 

Because  in  an  office,  you 
must  have  the  skill  before 
hiring.  Develop  skill  before 
and  polish  it  in  the  laboratory. 
Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office. 


Because  they  have  this  in  an 
office. 
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Don't 


Do 


Why? 


(16. ) Spell  all  words 
correct,  and  use 
proper  English. 

(17.)  Never  talk  about 
dress  or  make-up. 

(18. ) Teach  only  how  to  add 
etc.  in  machine  cal- 
culation. 

(19. ) Use  only  letterhead 
paper  for  letters. 

(20. ) Never  stop  them  in 
the  middle  of  a 
letter. 

(21. ) Have  all  the  students 
doing  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time. 

(22. ) Use  only  the  book 
established  for  the 
course. 

(23. ) Listen  to  a personnel 
manager  who  has  never 
been  a teacher. 

(24. ) Do  as  you  did  last 
year. 

(25. ) Train  for  one  job; 

(26. ) Train  for  only  the 
academic  student. 

(27. ) Train  for  personal 
use  by  personal 
typing. 

(28. ) Give  timed  writings 
from  straight  copy. 

(29. ) Spend  only  one  day 
on  production  work. 


Use  bad  English,  and 
spell  the  same  word 
many  ways. 

Grade  them  on  every 
point. 

This  is  not  an  office 
experience  — apply  it  to 
something — ^taxes,  in- 
voices, and  purchase 
orders. 

Some  have  and  some  do 
not  have  but  should  be 
ready  for  either. 

Stop  them,  remove 
paper,  start  something 
new  and  then  come 
back  to  the  oldv 
Have  different  activities 
taking  place  all  the 
time. 

Get  most  of  your  mater- 
ials and  projects  from 
an  office,  (school  office) 
He  is  the  one  who  will 
hire  your  students. 

Visit  an  office — they 
will  be  happy  to  have 
you.  You  can  save  them 
from  training  employees . 
Train  for  a variety  but 
variety  with  a skill. 

Train  the  academic 
student  with  a skill. 

Train  also  for  employ- 
ment. To  center  jam  on 
a label  is  like  centering 
a date  on  a letter,  (if 
you  tell  the  student) 

Give  timed!  writings 
on  letters. 

Spend  a week  straight 
or  more. 


Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office. 

Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office . 

Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office. 


Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office. 

Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office. 


Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office,  and  this  is  to  be  an 
office  laboratory. 

In  the  office,  they  do  not 
use  a book. 

Because  they  do  it  that  way 
in  his  office— even  if  you 
think  he  is  wrong. 

Because  the  office  is  the 
first  to  change  and  show 
progress. 

Because  the  office  does  not 
have  just  a 10-key  operator. 
Because  all  will  not  stay  in 
school,  and  some  will  need 
summer  jobs. 

Because  someday,  they  might 
want  to  earn  a living  this  way. 


Because  they  must  do  this  in 
an  office. 

Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office. 
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Don*t 

Do 

Why? 

(30. ) Let  the  student 

answer  the  phone, 
make  machine  ad- 
justments, or  proof- 
read someone  else's 
paper. 

Develop  responsibi- 
lity. 

Because  they  do  this  in  an 
office. 

If  you  cannot  send  them  out  to  work,  develop  a “live**  office  situation  in  your  school. 

(a. ) If  it  is  not  in  the  office,  it  should  not  be  in  the  classroom. 

(b. ) If  it  is  in  the  office,  it  should  be  in  the  classroom. 

(1. ) This  applies  to  equipment  as  well  as  projects. 

(c. ) If  you  have  not  been  in  an  office,  it  will  be  hard  to  teach  a **live'* 
office  situation — visit  one. 
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’’YOU  TRAIN  SECRETARIES--SO  YOU  SAY” 


"Say,  BCaren,  I've  got  something  a little  special  in  mind  for  a party  this 
weekend, " Lee  King,  president  of  Chicago’s  Edward  H,  Weiss  & Co.  adver- 
tising agency,  announced  casually  to  his  executive  secretary  one  morning, 
"Could  you  see,  please,  if  you  can  track  down  some  polka-dot  tennis  balls?” 

’Tve  almost  become  blase*  about  some  of  the  crazy  assignments  I get," 
Karen  Laven,  a pert,  well -contoured  brunette  of  25,  confessed  last  week, 

"But  the  polka-dot  tennis  balls  was  just  about  the  craziest  one,"  Still,  she 
gamely  scoured  sporting-goods  and  department  stores  throughout  Chicago— 
without  success.  So,  resourcefully,  she  bought  some  conventional  white 
balls  and  spent  an  afternoon  at  her  desk  dabbing  large  spots  on  them  with  a 
felt-tip  color  marker. 

By  steadfastly  producing  everything  from  polka-dot  tennis  balls  to 
airline  tickets  and  smoothing  over  everything  from  dictation  grammar  to 
broken  appointments,  the  executive  secretary  today  has  become  as  vital  to 
American  commerce  as  plant  and  equipment  and  even,  it  sometimes  seems, 
as  the  boss  himself.  At  her  best,  she  is  a kind  of  all-purpose  sentry,  dip- 
lomat, psychologist,  business  lawyer,  researcher,  writer,  errand  girl,  desk 
duster  and  shock  absorber.  "For  an  executive"  observes  Marvin  BCatke,  Ford 
Motor  Co.  's  vice-president  for  manufacturing,  "the  choice  of  a good  secretary 
can  be  as  important  as  the  choice  of  a good  wife." 

Two  Virtues : That  indispensability,  in  fact,  rang  as  a recurrent  theme 
last  week  through  the  Statler -Hilton  Hotel  in  Dallas  where  1,000  secretaries 
gathered  for  the  21st  annual  convention  of  the  National  Secretaries  Associa- 
tion. And  the  professional  status  of  the  secretary  even  got  a boost  from  the 
White  House  where  Luci  Baines  Johnson  reported  she  was  thinking  of  taking  up 
typing  and  shorthand  after  her  wedding  next  week.  "My  father,  she  explained, 
"considers  them  the  two  greatest  virtues. " 

/ 1 that  altitude  in  management,  they  are  required  to  have,  beyond  sheer 
stenographic  proficiency,  some  executive  qualities  of  their  own.  They  must 
possess,  for  example,  the  administrative  ability  to  keep  an  office  running 
smoothly,  the  insight  to  assign  priorities  to  various  projects  and  the  presence 
to  issue  orders  in  the  boss's  name.  "The  executive  secretary, " says  Lois 
Gaigalas,  45,  who  earns  $12, 000  a year  working  for  Detroit  financier  Fred- 
erick Matthaei,  Jr. , "should  always  try  to  do  whatever  relieves  her  boss  so 
that  he  can  do  what  he  has  to  do," 

In  an  association  this  close,  most  secretaries  say  that  a feminine  em- 
pathy is  essential  to  establishing  an  effective  working  rapport  with  the  boss , 
"Being  an  executive  secretary  is  like  being  a wife  without  getting  all  the 
goodies,  " says  Helen  Nickerson,  secretary  to  volatile  Broadway  producer 
David  Merrick  in  New  York.  "You  more  or  less  have  to  have  a personal  re- 
lationship. You  have  to  be  aware  of  his  moods,  be  enthusiastic  over  his 
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successes  and  build  him  up  when  he  is  down— although  I must  say  that  Mr.  Merrick 
requires  very  little  ego  building. " A successful  secretary  also  must  be  able  to  ad- 
just to  her  boss's  idiosyncrasies.  Merrick,  for  one,  has  a fondness  for  pretending 
to  be  someone  else  on  the  telephone  and  for  an  occasionally  slinking  through  the 
office  in  a stooped  Groucho  Marx  walk. 

Barrier;  The  biggest  contribution  they  can  make  to  tlieir  boss's  productivity, 
most  executive  secretaries  agree,  is  to  conserve  his  time  by  gracefully  but  firmly 
screening  all  telephone  calls,  visitors,  and  mall.  As  both  the  chairman  of  Los 
Angeles*  Hunt  Foods  & Industries,  Inc. , and  a celebrated  art  patron,  Norton  Simon 
is  deluged  with  unsolicited  calls  and  letters.  "You  can't  imagine  how  many  offers 
he  gets  for  everything  from  wooden  eyeglasses  to  undiscovered  da  Vincis,  *'  says 
his  secretary,  Angie  Boaz,  36.  So  while  Simon  works  at  a small  teakwood  table 
in  his  homelike  office  (he  very  seldom  uses  his  desk),  Mrs.  Boaz  politely  fends  off 
all  the  potential  intruders. 

Many  executive  secretaries  deal  with  unsolicited  or  crank  calls  by  diverting 
them  to  other  departments  or  taking  the  callers*  names  and  messages  and  promising 
the  boss  will  get  back  to  them  if  he  can.  But  one  secretary  who  represents  an  ab- 
solute dead-end  is  Betty  Patrick,  a comely,  28  -year-old  brunette  who  takes  the  calls 
for  millionaire  recluse  Howard  Hughes  at  Hughes  Tool  Co.  in  Houston.  Although  she 
works  for  the  company's  top  official,  executive  vice  president  Raymond  M.  Holiday, 
part  of  her  job  is  to  brush  off  all  calls,  most  of  them  from  crank  inventors,  for 
Hughes.  Her  standard  reply;  "I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Hughes  is  not  here.  I don't  know 
where  he  is."  Mrs.  Patrick  insists  that  she  herself  has  never  spoken  with  Hughes. 
But  she  does  admit  that  he  often  consults  v'lth  Holiday  by  phone.  All  of  these  calls, 
she  indicates  are  made  on  a private  "hot  line"  outside  of  the  company  switchboard. 

Niceties:  Most  secretaries  try  to  provide  such  little  supplementary  flourishes. 
Outside  the  elegant,  seventeenth -floor  office  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  chairman 
George  Champion  in  New  York,  his  two  secretaries — Elsa  Whelan,  47,  and  Marie 
Jacobs,  50 — keep  between  their  desks  a large  confidential  card  file  stocked  with 
pertinent  reminders  and  personal  tidbits.  Under  one  name,  for  example,  appears 
the  notation  "pest,  don't  let  in";  under  another,  "does  not  like  to  play  golf. " In 
Chicago,  Mrs.  Laven  tries  to  match  the  luncheons  she  orders  for  adman  King  with 
his  mood,  "When  he's  in  a bad  temper,  I get  stuffed  tomato  salad, " she  says. 

"When  he's  feeling  fine,  I get  steak  sandwiches. " 

Years  of  working  with  a man  also  equip  most  executive  secretaries  to  dupli- 
cate not  only  his  signature  on  letters  but  his  writing  style  as  well.  A good  amount 
of  business  correspondence,  as  a result,  is  composed  by  such  ladies  as  Sue 
Buffington,  the  trim,  graying  secretary  to  Houston  oil  tycoon  R.  R,  (Bob)  Smith, 
whose  personal  income  has  been  estimated  at  $500,  000  a month.  *Td  wash  out 
deals  with  her,  " Smith  declares.  Nonetheless,  when  Mrs.  Buffington  sends  out 
a letter  that  he  laters  reads  and  disapproves.  Smith  has  a cagey  way  of  correcting 
it.  He  follows  it  up  with  another  one,  explaining  that  the  earlier  letter  was 
"dicatated  but  not  read. " 
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Connie  McCauley’s  problem  at  Hollywood’s  Jalem  Productions,  movie  star 
Jack  Lemmon’s  independent  production  company,  is  that  Lemmon  has  a habit  of 
ripping  up  the  letters  to  which  he  has  Just  dictated  answers.  ”He  says  ’kindest 
regards’  and  then  he’ll  tear  up  the  letter,  ” she  laments.  ”It  turns  me  pale.  If 
I can’t  piece  the  letter  together  later,  I can’t  figure  out  who  I’m  supposed  to  be 
writing  to.  ” 

Lemmon  brings  the  same  light  comic  touch  to  the  office  that  he  does  to  his 
film  roles.  'The  first  time  Miss  McCauley  met  him,  two  years  ago,  he  walked  in 
straight  from  a pie -throwing  scene  in  ’"The  Great  Race.”  With  gooey  cream 
dripping  from  his  face,  he  sat  down  and,  completely  deadpan,  rattled  off  an  hour 
of  dictation.  Lemmon  normally  shows  up  dressed  in  unpressed  blue  denims,  a 
sport  shirt  and  a checkered  golf  cap  parked  sideways  on  his  head.  ”He  does  some 
funny  routines,  ” Miss  McCauley  says,  ’’and  when  he  leaves  he  usually  says  ’Pull 
yourself  together’  or  something  like  that.  ” 

Male  Stronghold : Not  all  secretaries  are  women.  'There  are  some  20, 000 
men  in  the  position,  many  of  them  in  the  railroad  industry  Mrfiere  executives  still 
do  much  of  their  work  on  overnight  train  trips.  "We  date  back  to  the  tough  days 
of  frontier  railroading,  ” notes  Herbert  Snyder,  50,  a portly  father  of  two  and 
veteran  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  who  is  executive  secretary  to  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  chairman  Wayne  Johnson.  ”In  those  days  the  boss  would  be  gone  for 
months.  Only  men  were  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  and  the  railroads  have 
been  stuck  with  us  ever  since.  ” Snyder  reports  that  he  is  seldom  Joshed  about 
his  unusual  role.  He  does  have  some  difficulties,  though,  with  female  secretaries 
who  phone  and,  after  hearing  Snyder’s  voice,  refuse  to  accept  him  as  Johnson’s 
secretary.  When  he  finally  convinces  them,  he  says,  ”a  long  silence  ensues 
after  vdiich  they  say  ’Oh’  and  go  into  embarrassed  apologies.  ” 

Increasingly,  competent  and  conscientious  secretaries  of  either  gender  are 
becoming  hard  to  find.  As  business  expands,  so  does  the  demand  for  secretaries 
and  the  good  ones  consequently  can  afford  to  be  choosy  about  the  Jobs  they  accept. 
'The  Katherine  Gibbs  School,  which,  with  four  branches  in  New  York  City,  Boston, 
Providence  and  Montclair,  N.  J.,  is  the  business  girls’  Ivy  Leage,  reports  that 
it  now  gets  10, 000  requests  for  the  1, 400  secretaries  it  graduates  each  year. 
Chairman  Gordon  Gibbs  (who  himself  married  his  secretary)  says  one  employer 
was  so  desperate  to  hire  a girl  this  spring  he  told  the  school  "all  she  has  to  be 
able  to  do  is  find  my  office,  and  I’ll  hire  her.  ” 

For  many  women,  though,  the  lure  of  stepping  up  to  executive  secretary  is 
so  inviting  that  they  purposefully  set  about  grooming  themselves  for  it.  To  in- 
crease their  professional  stature,  they  take  a special  six -part  examination  ad- 
ministered annually  by  the  National  Secretaries  Association  to  qualify  as  a "certi- 
fied professional  secretary.  ’’  And  they  enroll  in  three -day  seminars  that  the 
American  Management  Association  conducts  eight  times  a year  on  "skill  develop- 
ment for  executive  secretaries." 
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Rewards : Once  a woman  reaches  the  upper  plateaus,  remarks  Dorothy  C. 
Joyce,  executive  secretary  to  Gillette  Co.  chairman  Vincent  C.  Ziegler  in  Boston, 
"every  day  is  different.  Every  day  there's  a challenge.  You  never  know  who’s  going 
to  come  in  or  what's  going  to  happen, " 

Are  all  the  extra  responsibilities  that  the  executive  secretary  has  to  assume 
worth  it?  In  some  extreme  cases,  the  rewards  can  be  quite  spectacular.  When 
former  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  chairman  Arthur  Vining  Da^ds  died  four  years 
ago,  he  left  his  executive  secretary.  Miss  Evelyn  Mitchell,  a tidy  $1  million. 

Most  secretaries,  though,  have  to  be  content  with  far  less  dramatic  forms  of 
recognition.  "You  become  completely  involved  with  v^at  your  boss  is  doing, " 
says  Gene  Henson,  executive  secretary  to  top  Atlanta  attorney  G,  Maynard  Smith. 
"And  it  only  follows  that  if  he  is  successful,  you  will  be,  too. 


1 


"Newsweek  Magazine",  August  1,  1966. 
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"How  You  Can  Gatlier  Projects  for  Your  Laboratory" 


Business  students  completing  a secretarial  course  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  Evansville -Vanderburgh  School  Corporation  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come familiar  with  office  practices  and  procedures  in  a variety  of  Evansville 
businesses.  Intensive  Lab  for  Secretarial  Practice^  becomes  a part  of  the 
curriculum. 

Instructional  materials  for  the  Intensive  Lab  have  been  developed  by  a team  of 
ten  Evansville  Business  teachers  participating  in  a summer  workshop  sponsored 
by  the  Evansville -Vanderburgh  School  Corporation  with  funds  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government.  These  materials  are  unique  in  that  they  were  prepared 
through  collaboration  with  businessmen  in  offices  representing  ten  types  of 
business  which  most  frequently  employ  business  graduates  of  the  local  high 
schools. 

Thirty -five  offices  were  visited  by  workshop  participants,  a teacher  being 
assigned  to  each  of  the  following  "areas"  for  study:  Banking  and  Finance, 
Communications  and  Public  Service,  Insurance,  Manufacturing,  Medical,  Legal, 
Real  Estate,  Retailing,  and  Science  and  Research. 

Interviev^  were  conducted  with  office  managers,  employment  directors,  super- 
visors, and  secretarial  employees  in  these  offices.  Actual  dictation  of  corres- 
pondence, office  memos,  information  for  business  forms,  etc.  was  placed  on 
tape  during  these  interviews.  Job  descriptions,  time  allotments,  vocabulary 
lists,  and  detailed  information  regarding  office  procedures  were  gathered  during 
these  visits  for  later  use  in  preparing  programmed  instruction  for  job  stations 
in  the  Intensive  Lab. 

When  all  of  these  materials  had  been  assembled,  each  participant  in  the  workshop 
prepared  tapes  outlining  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  secretarial  students  who  would 
rotate  to  each  of  these  stations  in  the  Intensive  Lab.  While  the  work  on  one  station 
would  duplicate  many  of  the  secretarial  duties  and  responsibilities  in  a law  office, 
another  station  would  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  work  of  an  insurance  agency;  thus 
every  "area"  of  business  visited  and  studied  is  represented  by  a job  station  in  the 
Intensive  Lab.  By  using  tape  recorders,  general  instructions  pertaining  to  the 
office  organization,  company  policy,  style  manuals,  and  ofhce  procedures  could 
be  presented  before  the  student  actually  began  "to  work"  in  that  office  station. 
Every  detail  of  instruction  the  student  must  follow  to  accomplish  each  job  assigned 
to  her  as  an  employee  of  the  office  of  that  station  had  to  be  spelled  out  carefully  on 
the  tape.  Thus  every  tape  for  each  job  station  had  to  be  carefully  edited,  a "key" 
prepared  for  each  job  to  be  completed,  and  a narrative  provided  for  everything  that 
had  been  put  on  the  tapes. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  prepare  a list  of  "supplies"  necessary  for  the  student  to 
use  on  each  job  station,  as  well  as  a list  of  special  equipment  needed. 
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In  addition  to  the  job  stations  created  to  provide  experience  as  secretaries  in 
the  business  "areas"  studied,  the  Intensive  Lab  will  also  include  a two-week 
orientation  on  good  grooming,  proper  attitudes  and  work  habits,  office  layout 
and  organization,  promotional  opportunities,  and  office  economics.  There  will 
also  be  stations  in  the  Intensive  Lab  for  an  "Office  Manager, " a "Secretary  to 
Lab  Director, " a "Material  Secretary, " and  an  "Executive  Secretary  to  Dept. 
Head."  Duties  for  these  stations  have  been  plarned  to  integrate  and  coordinate 
the  work  in  the  lab,  to  maintain  library  reference  materials  in  the  lab,  to  re- 
place the  job  station  supplies  as  they  are  used,  to  keep  records  of  equipment 
repair,  to  keep  accurate  records  of  jobs  completed  by  students  on  each  job 
station  and  provide  an  evaluation  of  these,  and  to  take  dictation  and  prepare 
correspondence,  etc.  for  the  Lab  Director  and  the  Business  Dept.  Head. 

In  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the  Indiana  State  Plan  for  Business  Education, 
the  course.  Intensive  Lab  for  Secretarial  Practice  has  been  built  entirely  around 
the  needs  of  the  local  business  offices  which  provide  most  of  the  employment  for 
the  students  graduating  from  the  high  schools  on  a secretarial  course. 
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MEMORANDUM  TO  SUPERVISOR 


Dear  Supervisor: 

Because  of  your  special  qualifications  as  a supervisor,  you  have  been  chosen  to 
participate  in  a most  important  study  of  the  aptitudes,  knowledges,  and  skills 
needed  by  first-level  entry  workers  in  your  unit.  The  occupation  in  your  unit 
selected  for  study  is: 

Occupation  Name  of  Worker 


For  this  worl^r  you  have  been  given  the  following  materials: 

1 . A set  of  5 task  sheets 

2 . An  accompanying  questionnaire 

3.  A Memorandum  to  Employee 

Also,  you  have  been  given  a Worker  Characteristics  Form  and  a Questionnaire  to 
Supervisor  for  the  occupation  in  your  unit  being  studied . 

You  can  contribute  in  an  important  way  to  this  study  by  doing  the  following: 

1 . Have  an  employee  in  the  occupation  indicated  above  complete 
the  task  sheets  in  detail  for  one  week . 

2 . Have  this  employee  complete  the  accompanying  questionnaire . 

3.  Complete  a Worker  Characteristics  Form  for  this  occupation. 

4.  Complete  the  Questionnaire  to  Supervisor  for  the  occupation 
listed  above . 

5 . Return  the  completed  materials  to  the  person  named  below . 

Your  assistance  on  this  project  will  contribute  much  to  the  establishment  of  an 
effective  intensified  laboratory  in  office  education  in  high  school. 


t 


WORKER  CH/iRACTERISTICS  FORM 


OCCUPATION 


DIRECTIONS:  Indicate  the  amount  of  each  characteristic  required  of  the  worker  in  order  to  do  the  Job  satisfactorily  by 
putting  an  X in  the  appropriate  column. 

If  some  characteristic  not  on  this  list  is  required,  write  it  in,  rate  it,  and  define  it  briefly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  form . 


A MEDIUM  dr  An  ABOVE -AVER - 


Characteristic 


VERY  LOW 
NOT  'DEGREE 

REQUIRED  required 
for  in  some 

satisfactory  element 
performance 


VERY  LOW  AGE  DEGREE  re- 
DEGREE  DEGREE  quired  either  in 
required  required  in  numerous  elements 
in  some  some  element  of  the  job  or  in  the 


or  elements 
of  the  job 


ajor  or  most  skillec 
element 


romotion 


Work  rapidly  for  long  periods 


Strength  of  hands 


Strength  of  back 


Strength  of  arms 


Strength  of  legs  


Dexterity  of  fingers 


Dexterity  of  hands  and  arms 


Dexterity  of  feet  and  legs 


Eye -hand  coordination 


F oot  -hand  - eye  coordination 


Coordination  of  both  hands 


Estimate  size  of  objects 


Estimate  quantity  of  objects 


Perceive  form  of  objects 


Estimate  speed  of  moving  objects 


Keenness  of  vision 


Keenness  of  hearin 


Sense  of  smell 


Sense  of  taste 


Touch  discrimination 


Muscular  discrimination 


for  details  (things 


for  ideas  (abstracts) 


I 23.  Memory  for  ideas  (abstracts) 


( 


Characteristic 

NOT 

REQUIRED 

for 

satisfactory 

performance 

24.  Memory  for  oral  directions 

*25.  Memory  for  written  directions 

26.  Arithmetic  computation 

27.  Intelligence 

28.  Adaptability 

29.  Ability  to  make  decisions 

30.  Ability  to  plan 

31 . Initiative 

32.  Understanding  of  mechanical  devices 

33.  Attention  to  many  items 

34.  Oral  expression 

35.  Skill  in  written  expression 

36.  Tact  in  dealing  with  people 

37 . Memory  of  names  and  persons 

38 . Personal  appearance 

39.  Concentration  amidst  distractions 

40.  Work  under  hazardous  conditions 

41.  Emotional  stability 

42.  Estimate  quality  of  objects 

43.  Ability  to  adapt  to  unpleasant  physical  conditions 

44.  Color  discrimination 

45.  Ability  to  meet  and  deal  with  public 

46.  Height 

47.  Weight 

48. 

49. 

50. 

I 


REMARKS: 


A 

A MEDIUM  or 

An  ABOVE-AVERAGE 

A 

VERY  LOW 

VERY  LOW 

DEGREE  required. 

VERY  HIGH 

DEGREE 

DEGREE 

either  in  numerous 

DEGREE 

required 

required 

elements  of  the  job 

required 

in  some 

in  some  el- 

or in  the  major 

for  progress 

element 

ement  or  el- 

or most  skilled 

in  the  job 

of  the 

ements  of 

element 

or  for 

job 

the  job 

promotion 

OCCUPATION  I 

3 

ORGANIZATION 

Name  of  Employee  in  This  Occupation  Who  Is  | 

Participating  in  the  Study: 

1,  

1.  Please  give  the  following  information  concerning  the  hiring  procedures  for  this 
employee: 

A.  From  what  source  was  this 
worker  secured  for  employ- 
ment in  this  occupation? 

B.  Were  aptitude  tests  given?  Yes No 

If  yes,  what  tests? 

i 

C.  Were  other  types  of  tests  Yes No | 

given?  I 

1 

If  yes,  what  tests?  j 

i 


Are  aptitude  tests  given  to  all  workers  in  this  occupation?  Yes No 

If  no,  why  not? 

Are  the  other  tests  listed  above  given  to  all  workers  in  this  occupation? 

Yes No , If  im,  why  not? 

4,  How  adequate  do  you  feel  these  tests  are  as  a device  for  selecting  all  workers 
in  this  occupation? 

5,  If  employees  in  this  occupation  (not  necessarily  the  one  listed  above)  were  to 
be  promoted,  to  what  positions  might  they  normally  be  promoted? 

6,  (a)  What  methods  are  used  to  measure  the  performance  of  employees  in  this 

occupation? 

(b)  If  standards  of  speed  and  accuracy  are  used,  please  list  these  standards. 


2. 

3, 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  SUPERVISOR 

Date 

Name  of  Supervisor: 
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7.  Indicate  the  forms  frequently  used  by  employees  in  this  occupation:  Please  attach  a sample  of  each. 


Title  of  Form 


Description 


Nature  of  Operation  Performed  on  Form 


Amount  of  Time  Spent 


MEMORANDUM  TO  EMPLOYEE 


TO:  Participants  in  Intensified  Laboratory  Study 

As  an  office  worker,  you  have  been  chosen  to  participate  in  a most  important 
study  to  develop  instructional  materials  for  an  intensified  laboratory  in  office 
education  in  high  school. 

With  this  memorandum,  you  have  received  the  following  materials: 

1.  A set  of  5 task  sheets 

2 . An  accompanying  questionnaire 

You  can  contribute  in  a most  important  way  to  this  study  by  doing  the  following 
things : 

1.  Under  the  direction  of  your  supervisor,  complete  a 
task  sheet  for  each  day  of  the  week  indicated  to  you 
by  your  supervisor. 

2.  On  the  task  sheet,  indicate  in  detail  the  duties  and 
operations  you  perform.  There  are  2 sides  to  each 
task  sheet. 

3.  Complete  the  accompanying  questionnaire  after  you 
have  completed  all  of  the  task  sheets.  There  are  2 
sides  to  the  questionnaire. 

4.  Return  the  completed  materials  to  your  supervisor. 

IF  YOU  NEED  ANY  ADVICE  OR  GUIDANCE  IN  USING  THESE  FORMS,  PLEASE 
SEE  YOUR  SUPERVISOR. 

Your  careful  attention  to  this  project  will  contribute  much  to  the  progress  of  the 
study  to  develop  instructional  materials  for  an  intensified  laboratory  in  office 
education  in  high  school. 


i 

r 

l 

i 

t 

i 
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1' 


FIFTH  HOUR 


SEVENTH  HOUR 


EIGHTH  HOUR 


If  you  have  worked  overtime,  please 
list  in  this  block  the  duties  and  opera- 
tions you  performed  during  the  period 
of  overtime. 


* 

1 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  EMPLOYEE 


OCCUPATION 


Date 


ORGANIZATION 


Name  of  Employee: 


Name  of  Supervisor: 


PART  I 

1.  What  major  or  frequently  occurring  duties  or  operations  do  you  perform  during  the 
days  of  the  month  not  covered  by  the  task  sheets?  (Please  list  in  detail  and  include 
an  estimate  in  hours  per  month  of  the  amount  of  time  you  spend  on  each  activity. ) 


2.  What  machines  do  you  operate?  (Give  name,  model,  serial  number,  and  manufac- 
turer. ) 

a.  Daily 


b.  Regularly 


c.  Occasionalh 


3,  Roughly,  how  much  of  your  time  is  spent  per  week: 

SITTING MOVING  ABOUT.  CARRYING  THINGS 

STANDING MOVING  ABOUT,  NOT  CARRYING  THINGS 


4.  What  persons  do  you  contact  in  your  work?  (Give  titles  of  persons,  not  names. ) 
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PART  II 


1.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  your  present  position? 

2.  How  did  you  obtain  this  position?  

3.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  do  before  you  were  employed  in  this  position? 


4.  What  special  instruction  in  your  company  have  you  received  which  has  helped  you 
do  your  Job? 


Kind  of  Instruction 


Length  of  Time  Spent  in  Instruction 


5.  What  special  courses  have  you  taken  since  you  were  employed  in  your  present 
position? 

Length  of  Time 

Special  Course  Place  Where  Taken  Spent  in  Instruction 


6.  Were  there  educational  courses  or  training  in  the  past  that  you  did  not  elect  but 
which  you  now  think  would  have  helped  you  in  your  job? 


7*  To  what  position  (s)  would  you  normally  expect  to  be  promoted? 

8.  Is  your  Job  changing?  Yes No . If  yes,  describe  how  you  think  it  is 

changing. 


9.  Describe  any  special  features  in  your  Job  not  covered  in  this  questionnaire  or  in 
the  task  sheets. 
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RECORD  IN  VOCATONAL  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


Year  entering 

Distance  from  home  to  school 

Parent  or  guardian  (if  applicable) 
Occupation  of  parent 


Age  then 


Date  of  biith 


Address 


NOTE:  This  is  a basic  permanent  record  card  for  in-service  students  taking  vocational 
education.  Supplementary  record  sheets  may  be  developed  and  added  to  this  folder  to 
meet  the  need  for  a particular  type  of  vocational  program. 


OCCUPATIONAL  OBJECTIVE 


RECORD  OF  STANDARD  TESTS 
(Aptitude  - Intelligence  - Others) 


RECORD  OF  SUPERVISED  WORK  EXPERIENCE 


Kind  of  Work 

Beginning 

Date 

Ending 

Date 

Hours 

Worked 

Earnings 

Evaluation  of  Work  Experience 

Teacher 

(Name) 

Evaluation 

Employer 

(Name) 

Evaluation 

>- 

EVALUATION  OF  PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


Evaluation  I 

Characteristic 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

U Seriousness  of 

purpose 

2.  Cooperation 

3 . Couirtesy 

4.  Dependability 

5 . Loyalty 

6.  Honesty  - Integrity 

7.  Industriousness 

L 

Evaluation 

Characteristic 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

8.  Initiative 

9.  Personal  appearance 

10.  Self-control 

1 1 . Responsibility 

1 

12.  Concern  for  others 

13 . Leadership 

i 

i_ 



14.  Emotional  stability 

1 

RECORD  AFTER  VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


Year 

Occupation  (Name) 

Performance 
In  Occupation 

Employer 
(Name  firm) 

Location 

(City) 

Continued  Education 
(Name  kind) 

■ 

JOB  STANDARDS 


1 


The  following  standards  have  been  determined  from  an  exhaustive  study 
of  literature  on  the  subject,  including  articles  in  periodicals,  research  studies, 
i.  e, , Administrative  Management  Society  survey,  suggested  standards  of  machine 
manufacturers,  etc.  Upon  completion  of  vocational  programs,  students  should  be 
expected  to  meet  these  standards. 


ACTIVITY 

STANDARD 

REMARBCS 

Typewriting 

Straight  copy 

50  words  a minute 

range  from 
40  to  60 

Form  letters  with 
envelopes 

10  per  hour 

20  60 -space 
lines,  (average) 

Machine  transcription 

25  words  per  minute 

Stencils 

4 per  hour 

8 1/2  X 11  inches, 
single-spaced 

Masters,  gelatin  or 
fluid 

5 to  7 per  hour 

average  200  words 

Fill-ins,  4 lines 

100  per  hour 

Envelopes 

150  per  hour 

Billing 

1 in  5 minutes 

2 entries  of  10 
lines 

Manuscript 

8 to  10  pages  per  hour 

Tabulation,  simple 

3 to  5 per  hour 

Shorthand 

Dictation 

80  words  per  minute 

Transcription 

20-25  words  per  minute 

(Shorthand  notes) 


^STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 
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ACTIVITY 

STANDARD 

REMARKS 

Filing 

8 1/2  X 11  letters 
(code  and  rough  sort) 

250  pieces  per  hour 

Alphabetizing,  8 1/2  x 1 1 
letters 

100  per  hour 

Alphabetizing,  3x5  cards, 
inserting  or  pulling 

150  per  hour 

Inserting  or  pulling 
3x5  cards 

300  per  hour 

already  alpha- 
betized 

Machines,  Key -driven 

Addition,  30  three 
to  five  digit  units 

60  columns  per  hour 

1 a minute 

Bank  checks 

80  per  minute 

turn  and  add 

Sales  checks 

90  per  minute 

turn  and  add 

Multiplication,  3 to  5 
digit  units  by  3 to  5 
digits 

400  per  hour 

60  every  10 
seconds 

Subtraction,  4 to  6 digits 

300  per  hour 

50  every  10 
seconds 

Division,  3 to  5 digits 

150  per  hour 

25  every  10 
seconds 

Machines,  Rotary 

Addition 

200  key  reaches  per 
minutes 

5 digits 

Multiplication 

6 2/3  calculations 
per  minute 

5 digits  minuend, 
2 to  8 digit 
subtrahend 

Subtraction 

6 2/3  calculations 
per  minute 

5 digit  minuend, 
2 to  5 digit 
subtrahend 

Division 

2 6/7  calculations 
per  minute 

4 digit  dividends, 
3 to  5 digits 
divisors 
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ACTTVITY 

Others 

Changing  ribbons 
Looking  up  words 


STANDARD 


1 minute 
1 a minute 


Erasure,  original  only 

Erasure,  original  and 
2 carbons 

Collating,  3 sheets 
to  a set 

Folding  mail  manually 

Inserting  folded  mail 

Sealing  envelopes 
manually 


15  seconds 
1/2  minute 

1, 000  sets  per  hour 

12  per  minute 
7 per  minute 
19  1/2  per  minute 


REMARKS 


Location  of  de- 
finition, pro- 
nunciation and 
part  of  speech 


average  17  per 
minute 

mostly  2 fold 
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THE  INTENSIVE  OFFICE  LABORATORY 


The  class  was  organized  as  an  office  by: 

A.  Having  each  girl  write  a letter  of  application  and  prepare  a personal 
data  sheet. 

B.  Using  a person  outside  the  teaching  faculty  to  conduct  a personal  in- 
teirview  for  each  girl. 

C.  Requiring  a social  security  number  for  each  worker  and  the  comple- 
tion of  a W-4  form. 

D.  Conducting  an  orientation  session  to  acquaint  students  with  what  they 
would  be  expected  to  do. 

E.  Placing  each  girl  in  a working  station  in  the  simulated  office. 

The  physical  setup 

A.  There  are  four  "departments"  or  four  working  groups: 

1.  Stenographic  pool 

a.  Types  all  purchase  orders 

b.  Prepares  mailing  lists 

c.  Prepares  and  maintains  all  forms  used  by  other  departments. 

2.  Purchases  department 

a.  Maintains  stock  and  posts  out -of -stock  notices 

b.  Checks  totals  on  all  purchase  orders 

c.  Logs  all  orders 

d.  Writes  advertising  letters. 

3.  Sales  department 

a.  Files  purchase  orders 

b.  Prepares  invoices 

c.  Logs  all  sales 

d.  Prepares  weekly  and  monthly  sales  reports. 
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4.  Accounting  department 


a.  Accounts  receivable  ledger 

b.  Monthly  statements  to  customers 

c.  Preparing  shipping  memos 

d.  All  payroll  work  including  tax  reporting. 

B,  Each  department  has: 

1.  Four  desks  with  electric  typewriters  at  each  desk. 

2.  A telephone  that  connects  with  the  other  departments  and  to  an 
outside  room. 

3.  A ten-key  adding  machine  or  a full -keyboard  adding  machine. 

4.  A printing  calculator  or  a rotary  calculator. 

5.  A filing  caK  let  or  box. 

C,  Other  provisions  are: 

1.  A central  file  that  all  departments  use. 

2.  Dictaphones  for  the  stenographic  pool. 

3.  A receptionist  for  the  office. 

D,  Machines  that  relate  to  the  work  are  grouped  together. 

E«  Work  done  in  one  station  is  sent  to  other  stations  for  fiirther  use. 
III.  Training  clinics  to  cover  the  following  topics: 

A,  Composing  letters  and  producing  mailable  copies, 

B,  T5T)ing  from  roug^i  drafts. 

C,  Visual  reproduction. 

D,  Handling  mail — incoming  and  outgoing. 

E , F iling  procedure . 

F,  Use  of  machines  and  equipment. 

G,  Grooming  and  professional  development. 
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Student 


Station  Code 


Company 


INDIVIDUAL  PROGRESS  CHART 


NO.  JOB  DESCRIPTION  RECEIVED  ACCEPTED  REJECTED 


REMARKS 


Individual  Progress  Chart  / Page  2 


Jobs  Rejected  and  Returned 


General  Comments  of  Student  Work  on  This  Project: 


Final 

Grade 

Office  Manager 
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Teacher 


Student  Date  

Station  Code  Number Company 

PROFICIENCY  INDEX  OF  STUDENT 
KEY:  (1)  poor,  {a)  average,  (3)  excellent 


Personal  Appearance 


Grooming  12  3 

Suitability  of  dress  12  3 

Poise  12  3 

Posture  12  3 

Health  1 2 3 

Stamina  12  3 

Personal  Traits 

Tact  1 2 3 

Ambition  12  3 

Use  of  time  12  3 

Promptness  12  3 

Being  confidential  12  3 

Initiative  12  3 

Cooperation  12  3 

Adaptability  12  3 

Interest  in  work  12  3 

Manners  12  3 

Sense  of  Humor  12  3 

Resourcefiilness  12  3 

Attendance  12  3 

Oral  expression  12  3 

Personality  12  3 


Attaidance 

Times  Absent 
Times  Tardy 


COMMENTS: 


Dependability 


To  follow  directions  12  3 

To  take  criticism  12  3 

To  understand  written 

instructions  12  3 

To  understand  oral 

instructions  12  3 

To  attend  to  details  12  3 

To  teep  on  the  job  12  3 

To  get  things  done  on  time  12  3 

To  plan  ahead  12  3 

To  adapt  to  new  ideas  12  3 

Skill  Performance 

Typing  12  3 

Transcribing  12  3 

Filing  12  3 

Business  Machines  12  3 

Spelling  1 2 3 

Proofreading  12  3 

Grammar  12  3 

Punctuation  12  3 

Composition  12  3 

Record  Keeping  12  3 

Business  Techniques 

Use  of  telephone  12  3 

Use  of  sources  of 

information  12  3 

Office  Housekeeping  12  3 

Use  of  Supplies  12  3 

I^ibllc  Relations  12  3 
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Student Date 

Station  Code  Company 

STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  WORK  STATION 

Please  comment  on  the  following  after  completion  of  your  work  station  and  return  it 

to  your  teacher.  TYPE  YOUR  ANSWERS  on  a separate  sheet  of  paper  and  attach  it 

to  this  sheet. 

1.  What  new  knowledge  or  skill  did  you  learn  on  this  project?  Describe. 

2.  What  did  you  learn  in  class  that  you  applied  on  the  job,  either  from  study  or  from 
classroom  discussion?  Explain. 

3.  What  difficulty  occurred  or  what  mistakes  did  you  make  on  this  project?  What  did 
you  do  to  correct  your  errors? 

4.  On  what  job  could  you  have  used  help  in  performing  better?  Explain. 

5.  What  information  did  you  leam  that  would  make  you  a better  employee?  Describe. 

6.  What  were  the  most  challenging  jobs  for  you  on  this  project?  Describe. 

7.  Were  there  adequate  reference  materials  available? 

8.  Was  there  adequate  time  for  you  to  do  your  best  on  this  project?  Explain. 

9.  How  could  this  work  station  be  improved  to  make  it  a more  effective  learning 
situation  for  future  employees?  Explain. 

10.  How  have  previous  duties  on  work  stations  helped  you  in  completing  this  assign- 
ment (answer  this  question  when  the  third  work  station  has  been  completed)? 
Explain. 
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SECTION  8 


Cooperative  Program  Information 

Letter  to  Parents 
Work  Experience  vs.  Cooperative 
Education 

Cooperative  Training  Agreement 
Rating  Sheets  for  Employers 
Criteria  for  Selection  of  Training 
Stations 

Letter  of  Thanks  to  Merchants 
Introduction  Card  for  Students 
My  Pledge  to  B.O.E . Program 
Student  Interest  Survey 
Record  of  Your  Business  Education 
Student  (See  Section  7) 

Application  for  Admittance  to  the 
Cooperative  Program 
Student's  Notebook 
(The  intensive  lab  teacher  will 
also  find  this  section  very 
valuable . ) 

Student  Test 


TO  THE  PARENTS  OF HIGH  SCHOOL  FRESHMEN 

The  Business  Education  Department  at would  like  to  bring  to 

your  attention  a program  called  Cooperative  Business  Education. 

This  is  a program  offered  to  young  men  and  women  who  desire  a career  in  the  field  of 
Business.  This  program  will  allow  the  student  to  actually  apply  what  he  has  learned  in 
school. 

The  student  moves  from  the  theory  and  skill  development  into  an  actual  training  situation. 

The  senior-level  student  will  carry  a basic  school  program  in  the  morning,  and  then  the 
afternoon  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a local  employer  selected  as  a training  establish- 
ment. 

This  program  will  develop  the  student  to  the  point  where  he  is  ready  for  immediate  em- 
ployment on  graduation.  Many  of  the  students  are  kept  by  their  training  employer  as  full- 
time employees.  Many  students  upon  graduation  receive  more  than  an  entry-level  job; 
many  are  hired  for  a higgler  position  because  of  their  experience. 

This  type  of  program  allows  the  student  to  receive  an  advanced  education  with  the  actual 
training  experience. 

This  program,  in  no  way,  will  effect  the  student's  eligibility  to  enter  college.  These  pro- 
grams are  well  known  throug^iout  the  United  States  in  which  hundreds  are  being  carried  on. 

A teacher  is  assigned  to  establish  the  training  stations.  The  student  will  work  under  the 
direction  of  a carefully  selected  employer  and  a teacher.  He  will  receive  job  entry  wages 
and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  select  the  business  field  which  meets  his  career  objectives. 
He  will  receive  high  school  credit  for  being  enrolled. 

Your  son  or  daug^iter  should  plan  his  program  now  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  enroll  during 
the  senior  year. 

His  plans  will  depend  on  his  career  objective,  and  a few  are  now  listed: 

(1 .)  Bookkeeper  and  accounting  work 

(2.)  Stenographic  and  secretarial  work 

(3.)  Clerical  and  general  office  work 

If  you  would  like  more  information,  please  call High 

School,  Phone , and  ask  for . 

We  invite  you  to  ask  questions. 
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WORK  EXPERIENCE  VS.  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION* 


Comparison  of  Elements  Reveals  Fundamental 
Differences  in  Two  Types  of  Programs 

The  following  salient  features  of  Work  Experience  and  Cooperative  Education  make 
possible  a comparison  of  the  two  types  of  programs . 

THE  PUPIL 


In  the  Work  Experience  program: 

1 . Is  hired  as  a producing  worker. 

2.  Learns  only  the  "how-to-do-it" 
aspects  of  his  job. 

3 . Is  not  always  able  to  understand 
the  relationship  of  his  work  ex- 
perience to  his  classroom  ac- 
tivities . 

4.  Does  not  always  rotate  from  job 
to  job  within  the  organization. 

5 . Does  not  receive  the  benefits 
of  a job  analysis. 

6.  May  or  may  not  be  suited  to  the 
occupation. 

7.  Receives  little  assistance  in 
matters  of  personal  development 
and  social  adjustment. 

8.  Receives  little  information  or 
inspiration  to  take  additional 
or  specialized  training. 

9.  Is  tempted  to  drop  out  of  school 
to  accept  a full-time  position. 

10.  May  work  under  conditions  which 
may  deteriorate. 

11 . May  attempt  to  maintain  a school 
schedule  and  work  schedule  which 
are  injurious  to  his  health. 
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In  the  Cooperative  Education  program: 

1 . Is  hired  as  a learning  worker . 

2.  Learns  also  the  "why-it-is  done” 
aspects  of  his  work. 

3.  Engages  in  classroom  activities 
which  are  integrated  with  his  on- 
the-job  experiences. 

4.  Follows  a planned  rotation  schedule 
during  the  length  of  the  year-long 
program . 

5.  Receives  the  benefits  of  a job 
analysis . 

6.  Is  matched  to  the  job  by  an  oc- 
cupationally experienced  coordi- 
nator . 

7.  Receives  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  coordinator  in  matters  per- 
taining to  personal  development 
and  social  adjustment. 

8.  Is  given  an  insight  into  his  need 
and  abilities  for  taking  additional 
or  specialized  trmning. 

9.  Is  encouraged  to  remain  in  school 
and  increase  his  vocational  compe- 
tency . 

10.  Will  work  in  an  establishment  which 
is  continuously  approved  by  the  co- 
ordinator . 

11 . Follows  a reduced  schedule  of  school 
activities  and  a supervised  job  schedule 
which  are  not  permitted  to  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  him . 
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THE  PARENT 


In  relation  to  the  Work  Exper- 
ience program: 

1 . Is  not  sure  where  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  school  begins  or  ends . 

2.  Is  not  sure  of  the  relationship  of 
the  job  experiences  and  the  class- 
room activities , 

3 . Is  not  sure  that  the  pupil  knows 
what  he  got  himself  into. 

4 . Is  not  sure  when  the  puniUs 
working  hours  begin  or  end. 

5.  Does  not  know  v4iat  prestige  the 
job  has,  in  terms  of  acceptance 
of  the  pupil  by  his  peers . 

THE  SCHOOL 

Which  operates  a Work  Experience 
program: 

1 . Has  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
integrate  classroom  activities 
with  the  work  experiences  of 
the  pupil. 

2.  Has  no  opportunity  to  assist 
the  pupil  in  matters  of  social 
adjustment. 

3 . Loses  an  opportunity  to  main- 
tain the  contacts  with  the  pupil 
which  are  so  important  for  later 
adult  education. 

4.  Ordinarily  does  not  give  credit 
for  unsupervised  work  experience. 

5.  Is  comparatively  helpless  in  relation 
to  adverse  publicity  in  connection 
with  this  type  of  program. 

6 . Must  make  arrangements  with  each 
employer , 


In  relation  to  the  Cooperative  Education 

program: 

1.  Knows  that  the  school  has  not  re- 
linguished  responsibility  for  the  pupil, 

2.  Knows  that  the  on-the-job  experiences 
and  the  classroom  activities  compliment 
and  strengthen  each  other . 

3.  Knows  that  the  pupil  received  the  benefit 
of  good  guidance  before  being  plai  d on 
the  job. 

4 . Knows  that  the  pupil  is  not  being  ex- 
ploited . 

5 . Knows  that  the  pUpil  receives  the  maxi- 
mum of  prestige  from  an  approved 
credit-carrying  course  of  study. 


Which  operates  a Cooperative  Education 

program: 

1 . By  means  of  the  job  analysis,  is  able 
to  integrate  the  classroom  activities 
of  each  pupil  with  his  on-the-job  ex- 
periences . 

2'.  Is  prepared,  when  the  need  arises,  to 
assist  the  pupil  to  make  necessary 
social  adjustments. 

3 . Gains  an  opportunity  to  develop  an 
interest  in  postgraduate  and  adult 
education. 

4.  Can  give  credit  for  vocational  ex- 
pexience,  part  of  which  is  acceptable 
for  college  entrance . 

5.  Prevents  the  rise  of  adverse  publicity 
through  frequent  visits  by  the  coordinator.- 

6.  Has  the  advantage  of  the  services  of  an 
advisory  committee. 
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THE  EMPLOYER 


Who  participates  in  a Work 
Experience  program: 

1 . Obtain  a raw  recruit  who  wants 
to  earn  money, 

2.  Must  train  the  worker. 

3 . Does  not  feel  obligated  to  train 
the  pupil . 

4.  Is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  new 
training  methods . 

5.  Can  hire  or  fire  the  pupil  at  will. 

6.  Is  not  always  able  to  judge  the 
capabilities  of  the  pupil. 

7.  Does  not  always  have  a continuing 
relationship  with  the  school  after 
the  job  is  filled. 


Who  participates  in  a Cooperative 

Education  program: 

1 . Obtain  an  oriented  pupil  who  wants  to 
learn  to  work. 

2.  Receives  the  assistance  of  the  school 
and  the  coordinator  in  training  the  pupil. 

3.  Participates  in  the  planning  which  results 
in  better  training  of  the  pupil . 

4.  Receives  the  advantages  of  learning  about 
new  training  techniques  from  the  coordi- 
nator . 

5.  Confers  with  coordinator  relative  to  pupiPs 
work  or  behavior. 

6.  Receives  the  benefit  of  guidance  and  test- 
ing techniques  which  bring  to  li^t  the 
abilities  of  the  pupil . 

7.  Has  a continuous  relationship  throu^  an 
organized  program  with  the  school. 
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TRAINING  MEMORANDUM 


At  the  time  a student-learner  has  been  placed  in  an  approved  training  center,  a "Training 
Memorandum"  should  be  completed.  This  form  is  designed  to  indicate  the  responsibilities 
of  all  persons  involved  in  the  employment  of  a student  within  a training  station  and  to  impress 
upon  all  persons  concerned  that  this  is  a training  program  with  certain  obligations  to  be  met. 

The  student  tends  to  accept  this  memorandum  as  a contract  with  the  cooperating  employer . 
This  memorandum  causes  the  parents  to  feel  a greater  responsibility  in  the  program.  Because 
of  the  working  out  of  this  form,  the  employer  feels  that  he  must  give  training  to  this  student. 

Four  copies  of  the  memorandum  are  needed  for  each  student-learner.  One  copy  goes  to 
the  student,  one  copy  to  the  employer,  one  copy  to  the  parent,  and  one  copy  tu  the  coordinator. 

An  example  of  a "Training  Memorandum"  appears  following  this  page . 
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TRAINING- SPONSOR  RESPONSmiLITIES 


(The  training  sponsor  may  be  the  owner  or  manager,  or  he  may  be  a responsible  in- 
dividual appointed  by  management.) 

To  provide  regular  employment,  ( a minimum  of  15  hours  per  week)  throughout  the 
school  year  for  the  student  working  in  the  training  station. 

To  rotate  the  student*s  work  assignments  so  that  the  student  receives  training  in  several 
aspects  of  the  business . 

To  counsel  with  and  direct  the  student  regarding  means  of  improving  his  performance  . 

To  evaluate  or  rate  the  student  at  regular  intervals  so  that  the  coordinator  may  better 
direct  the  student  classroom  instruction. 

To  pay  the  students  at  least  the  going  wages  for  beginning  employees . 

To  dismiss  the  student  only  for  cause,  and  after  consulation  with  the  coordinator. 

To  confer  with  the  coordinator  on  the  student*s  progress. 

To  assist  the  coordinator  in  keeping  up  to  date. 

RECOMMENDED  EMPLOYMENT  SCHEDULE  OF  TRAINEES 

Students  enrolled  in  the  program  are  required  a minimum  of  15  hours  per  week  of 
supervised  employment  and  on-the-job  training  or  sufficient  hours  of  vocational  project 
centered  training.  In  situations  utilizing  on-the-job  training,  at  least  one -half  of  this 
work  experience  training  should  be  during  time  that  school  is  in  session.  Therefore, 
students  shall  be  released  in  the  afternoon  for  work  experience  training  according  to 
the  agreed  upon  training  schedules. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 

The  training -sponsor  and  the  teacher-coordinr.tor  will  agree  upon  a training  program 
schedule  prior  to  the  on-the-job  training.  This  will  ensure  a minimum  of  15  hours  per 
week  of  supervised  employment  and  on-the-job  training  during  the  school  year. 

There  shall  be  a training  memorandum  or  agreement  between  the  local  school  and  the  em- 
ploying establishment  which  shall  include  the  interrelationship  and  responsibilities  of  the 
student -learner,  teacher -coordinator,  and  the  training  establishment. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  each  student -learner  on  the  job  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
step  by  step  training  plan  which  is  in  turn  derived  from  a realistic  analysis  of  the  tasks, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  student -learner  and  his  part-time  occupation.  The  step 
by  step  training  plan  shall  indicate  what  is  to  be  learned  and  whether  it  is  to  be  tau^t  in 
the  class'*oom  or  on  the  job. 
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COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  AGREEMENT 


School 

Business  

Each  coordinator  should  have  an  agreement  with  the  employer  of  each  training  station  . 

Some  of  the  points  that  should  be  included  in  the  agreement  are  now  listed: 

(1.)  The  employer  agrees  to  give  the  student  well-rounded  training  by 
assigning  the  student  to  a variety  of  jobs. 

(2.)  The  employer  agrees  to  pay  the per  hour  for 

hours  per  week . 

(3.)  The  traiaing  period  begins and  ends . 

(4.)  The  coordinator  agrees  to  visit  the  training  station  for  one -half  hour» 
per  week,  per  student  while  the  student  is  being  trained. 

(5.)  The  student  agrees  to  work  to  the  best  of  his  ability  at  all  times . 

(6 . ) The  student  agrees  to  improve  himself  at  all  times  and  agrees  to  work 

under  the  same  regulations  that  apply  to  other  employees. 

(7.)  The  student  agrees  to  work  between  15-18  hours  per  week. 

(8.)  This  agreement  may  be  terminated  at  anytime  as  long  as  notice  is  given 
to  the  signing  pt.rties. 

Outline  of  Work  Experience; 

Activity  Successful  Unsuccessful 

1 . Use  filing  system  or  systems  

2 . Use  telephone  

3.  Use  adding  machine  , 

4.  Type  addresses  on  envelopes  

5 . Make  carbon  copies  

6.  Use  calculating  machine  

7 . Copy  data  from  one  record  to  another  on 

typewriter  

8.  Verify  and/or  list  information  from 

business  papers  

9.  Prepare  material  for  filing  

10.  Use  stapler  

11 . Copy  from  rough  draft  or  corrected  copy 

on  typewriter  

12.  Figure  extensions  on  bills,  invoices, 

statements  

13.  Type  letters  

14.  Fold,  insert  letters  and  seal  envelopes  

15.  Type  cards  

16.  Fill  in  printed  forms  on  typewriter  

17.  Use  follow-up  files  

18.  Prepare  trial  balance  

19.  Examine  and/or  sort  business  papers  
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Activity 


Successful 


Unsuccessful 


20.  Prepare  operating  and/or  financial 
statements 

21 . Keep  inventory  records 

22.  Make  journal  entries 

23.  Figure  discounts 

24.  Compose  and  type  letters  with  or  without 
instructions  as  to  content 

25.  Make  cross  references 

26.  Prepare  stencil  for  use  on  duplicating 
machine 

27.  Receive  business  callers 

28.  Type  bills,  invoices,  statements 

29.  Make  entries  in  ledger  accounts 

30.  Open,  sort,  and  distribute  mail 

31.  Use  duplicating  equipment 

32.  Use  transcription  and  dictation 
equipment 

33.  Operate  folding  machine 


Signatures: 


Coordinator 

Student 

Parent 

Employer 

(These  are  a few  ideas  which  you  mig^it  use  in  your  School-Employment  Agreement.) 
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BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 
COOPERATIVE  PART-TIME  TRAINING  MEMORANDUM 


Employer 

Student 

Age 

Birthdate 

Local  Public  Schools 

Hours  of  Employment- -Monday  Through  Friday 
No  earlier  than:  No  later  than: 

Beginning  Salary  | |Hour 

tZJWeek 

Hours  of  Employment- -Weekends  and  Holidays 
No  earlier  than*.  No  later  than: 

This  memorandum  of  training  between  the  above  named  student  and  employer 

will  serve  as  a plan  for  training  under  the  cooperative  part-time  arrangement,  and 

will  outline  the  conditions  under  which  effective  training,  of  great  value  to  both  em- 
ployers and  students,  may  be  carried  on.  The  conditions  are  as  follows: 

1 . The  employer  should  have  final  selection  of  those  students  who  are  found  qualified 
for  work  in  the  occupation  and  will  assist  the  school  i".  the  training  by  employing 
the  students  on  a part-time  basis  during  the  full  school  year, 

2.  The  student  agrees  to  perform  diligently  and  faithfully  the  work  of  the  occupation 
throughout  the  learning  period.  The  parents  are  asked  to  provide  cooperation 
and  encouragement  to  the  student  as  he  pursues  his  training  program . 

3.  The  employer  will  assign  the  student  to  such  positions  as  are  available  in  the 
various  departments,  rotating  the  student  where  practicable. 

4.  The  student  shall  attend  school  half  of  each  day  and  work  in  the  establishment 
providing  job  training  experience  on  average  of  15  hours  during  the  school  week. 
An  experienced  employee  should  be  assigned  to  assist  in  training  if  possible. 

5.  It  is  understood  that  the  employment  of  this  student  will  be  in  accordance  with 
all  state  and  federal  labor  laws , 

6.  The  student  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  other  employees. 
The  coordinator  should  be  notified  immediately  concerning  problems  related  to  the 
student's  employment. 

7.  The  coordinator  will  provide  instruction  related  to  the  work  of  the  students  and 
will  correlate  the  classroom. activities  with  the  on-the-job  training. 


In  order. to  provide  well  rounded  on-the-job  training,  the  following  experiences  will  be 
given  the  student  by  the  employer: 


In  order  that  the  school  may  provide  practical  related  training,  the  following  classroom 
instruction  will  be  taught  by  the  coordinator. 
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The  undersigned  fully  understand  that  this  training  memorandum  is  intended  as  a 
guide  to  assure  a well-rounded  training  program. 

Student  I Parent  or  Guardian 


Employer 


Coordinator 


State  Supervisor  of  B.O.E. 


Employer's  Student  Rating  to  the  School 
STUDENT  JOB  RATING  SHEET 


School 


Location 


Phone 


Student 


Training  Agency 


Phone 


Rating  Code:  1 * Very  Poor  2*  Poor 3 * Average  4 * Good  5 . Superior 


GRADING  PERIODS 


CHARACTERISTICS 

First 

Sixth 

1 . ATTENDANCE;  Compare  actual  attendance 
with  hours  assigned » 

— 

L 

2.  PUNCTUALITY;  Consider  times  late.  Do 
not  consider  reason. 

3 . GENERAL  ATTITUDE:  Consider  attitude  to- 
ward job,  superiors,  other  employees. 

4.  QUALITY  OF  WORK:  Compare  with  others  of 
equal  age  and  experience . 

5.  QUANTITY  OF  WORK:  Compare  with  others  of 
equal  age  and  experience . 

6.  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SUPERVISION:  Accepts 
criticism. 

7.  APPEARANCE:  Compare  with  standards  set  by 
other  employees  in  the  occupation 

8.  DEPENDABILITY:  Able  to  follow  instructions. 

9.  INITIATIVE:  Does  things  without  being  told. 

10.  SAFETY  PRACTICES;  How  well  does  he  observe 
safety  rules? 

i 

i 

Grading  Period  1 

Date  of  Rating 

Signed 

(Supervisor  ) 

Grading  Period  2 

Date  of  Rating 

Signed 

(Supervisor) 

Grading  Period  3 

Date  of  Rating 

Signed 

(Supervisor) 

Grading  Period  4 

Date  of  Rating 

Signed 

(Supervisor) 

Grading  Period  5 

Date  of  Rating 

Signed 

(Supervisor ) 

Grading  Period  6 

Date  of  Rating 

Signed 

(Supervisor) 

COMMENTS 


First  Grading  Period 


Second  Grading  Period 


Third  Grading  Period 


Fourth  Grading  Period 


Fifth  Grading  Period 


Sixth  Grading  Period 


RATING  SHEET  FOR  EMPLOYER 


Student 

School 

Business  Firm 

Rate  the  student  from  1-4,  example,  I - Superior;  2 - Good;  3 - Average;  4 - Poor. 

(I.)  Accuracy  in  clerical  operations. 

( 2 . ) Dependability . 

(3.)  Speed  in  clerical  operations --amount  of  acceptable  work  produced. 

(4.)  Ability  to  follow  instructions  accurately  and  without  repetition. 

(5.)  Ability  to  maintain  harmonious  working  relations  with  others. 

(6.)  Industry. 

(7.)  Capacity  for  remembering  necessary  details,  figures,  instructions, 
and  so  on. 

(8.)  Initiative  and/or  resourcefulness. 

(9.)  Ability  to  work  under  pressure  or  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  meeting 
deadlines,  multiple  assignments,  extra  work. 

(10.)  Ability  to  make  judgments  or  decisions  quickly  and  accurately. 

(11.)  Natural  ability  and  aptitude  for  clerical  work. 

(12.)  Presentability  of  work- -appropriateness  of  arrangement  and  appearance 
of  work. 

(13.)  Ability  to  organize  work . 

(14.)  Attendance,  tardiness,  and  strict  observance  of  recess  or  lunch  periods. 
(15.)  Does. not  lose  excessive  time  in  personal  telephone  calls,  talking  with 
fellow  workers,  going  to  rest  room,  and  the  like . 

(15.)  Personal  appearance --appropriate  dress  and  grooming. 

(17.)  Personality — cheerfulness  and/or  charm. 

(18.)  Physical  fitness  for  work. 

(19.)  Neatness  and  orderliness  in  maintenance  and  arrangement  of  physical 
surroundings , such  as  desk,  files,  floor,  and  the 
(20.)  Ability  to  suggest  improvements  in  clerical  techniques  and  operations. 


Signature : 
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CRITERIA  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
TRAINING  STATIONS  IN 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMSl 


What  are  the  characteristics  which  teacher-coordinators  in  Illinois  seek  in  a 
training  station:  The  following  questions,  listed  in  order  of  frequency,  indicate 
viewpoints  of  the  teacher -coordinators . 

1 . What  is  the  ATTITUDE  of  the  training  station,  including  management  and  the 

direct  sponsor?  Is  the  Business  Education  Cooperative  program  identified  in 

terms  of  its  educational  objectives  and  not  as  another  source  of  part-time  help? 

1 .1  Does  the  training  station  management  understand,  show  interest  in,  and 
cooperate  with  the  school  program? 

1.2  Do  the  training  station  sponsors  understand  and  show  interest  in  the  voc- 
ational development  of  the  individual  student -learner? 

1.3  Is  the  training  station  willing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student -learner, 
matching  learning  experience  to  the  individual  student’s  capabilities? 

1 .4  Is  the  teacher-coordinator  well  received  and  accepted  by  thetraining 
station? 

1 .5  Can  regular  and  special  conferences  be  scheduled  with  ease  at  the  train- 
ing station  by  the  teacher -coordinator? 

2 . What  LEARNING  EXPERIENCES  are  available?  Is  the  philosophy  of  the  Business 

Education  Cooperative  program  put  into  effect  at  the  training  station? 

2.1  Are  a well-rounded  variety  of  learning  experiences  available  to  the 
student  -learner? 

2.2  Does  the  training  station  sponsor  develop  with  the  teacher -coordinator 
a step  by  step  training  plan  of  organized  learning  experiences  for  each 
student  -learner? 

2 .3  Is  the  step  by  step  training  plan  put  into  operation  by  the  training  station? 

2.4  Does  the  training  station  sponsor  work  closely  and  effectively  with  the 
student -learners,  giving  much  personal  instruction? 


^ State  of  Illinois,  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  Vocational  Education  Division,  Spring  - 
field,  Illinois. 
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2.5  Does  the  training  station  make  available  to  the  student -learner  and  teacher - 
coordinator  instructional  materials  which  are  of  use? 

! 

J 

! 3 . What  SUPERVISION  is  available?  Is  supervision  consistent  and  effective  at  the 

I training  station? 

I 

3.1  Is  an  immediate  supervisor^  or  training  station  sponsor  appointed  for 
each  student-learner? 

3.2  Is  the  training  station  sponsor  available  to  review  the  progress  and  per- 
formance of  the  student -learner  in  periodic  personal  conferences  with  the 
teacher-coordinator? 

3.3  Does  the  training  station  review  the  student-learner’s  progress  and  per- 
formance with  the  student-learner? 

3.4  Does  the  training  station  contact  the  teacher-coordinator  concerning 
questions  or  problems  as  they  arise,  before  action  is  taken? 

3.5  Are  adequate  records  kept  by  the  training  station? 

4.  What  is  the  CAREER  POTENTIAL  IN  THE  FIELD?  Is  there  an  opportunity 

; for  a vocation  which  matches  the  interests  and  capabilities  of  the  student -learner? 

I 4.1  Does  this  vocational  area  offer  opportunity  for  full-time  employment 

i after  graduation? 

4.2  Does  the  training  station  give  additional  responsibility  to'.the  student - 
learner  as  he  shows  ability  and  readiness? 

4.3  Does  opportunity  exist  for  advancement  in  the  field? 

4.4  Are  career  possibilities  discussed  with  the  student -learner  by  the  traini|^ 
station? 

4.5  Does  the  training  station  occupation  match  or  relate  to  the  career  objective 
of  the  individual  student-learner? 

5.  What  are  the  WORICING  CONDITIONS  for  the  student-learners,  first  assuming 

that  all  legal  responsibilities  concerned  with  the  employment  have  been  met? 

5.1  Is  the  physical  environment  safe  and  beneficial  for  student-learners? 

5.2  Are  the  hours  moderate  and  occurring  within  the  framework  established 
by  the  local  program? 

5.3  Is  the  employment  regular  throu^out  the  school  year? 

5.4  Are  the  student -learners  selected  carefully  by  the  training  station? 

5.5  Is  the  training  station  accessible  for  the  student -learner? 
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5.6  Is  the  training  station  an  up-to-date  business? 

5.7  Is  the  equipment  good? 

5.8  Is  the  reputation  of  the  training  station  acceptable? 

5.9  Are  the  wages  hi^er  than  minimum? 
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CHARACTERISTjlvjS  of  the  most  desirable  training  stations^ 


1 . Bank 


2 . Boy  Scout  Office 


3.  Not  Identified 


4 . Not  identified 


5 . Not  Mentified 


6.  Not  Identified 


7 . Not  Identified 


This  establishment  is  always  looking  out  for  the 
interest  of  the  student,  the  supervisor  of  the  student 
cooperates  with  the  teacher -coordinator  and  con- 
sultations are  frequent  concerning  the  training  plan. 

The  on-the-job  training  is  complete,  varied,  gradual, 
considerate  and  thou^tful.  There  is  good  supervision 
and  a hi^  standard  of  work  is  expected.  The  student- 
learner  is  groomed  for  a permanent  position. 

The  business  has  a philosophy  of  training  as  opposed 
to  work  experience  only.  There  is  a sympathetic 
understanding  between  the  on-the-job  training  sponsor 
and  the  teacher-coordinator  relative  to  the  variety 
of  tasks  an  , the  on-the-job  instruction. 

This  large  company  has  many  departments,  and  a 
variety  of  tasks  provide  the  student -learners  with 
many  opportunities  to  learn  new  processes . 

This  station  has  a planned  training  program.  The 
teacher -coordinator  is  given  tiie  job  specifications, 
enabling  him  to  place  a student-learner  in  a position 
most  suitable  to  his  interests  and  abilities.  A des- 
ignated industry  "oordinator  is  assigned  to  work  with 
the  teacher-cooro.v^ator. 

The  business  is  up-to-date  in  equipment  and  methods. 

The  office  manager  is  interested  in  the  program  and 
provides  the  supervision  necessary  to  the  step  by  step 
training  plan.  The  tasks  within  the  office  are  rotated. 

The  business  establishment! 

1.  realizes  tl  at  it  is  a part  of  an  educational  program. 

2.  shows  an  interest  in  the  student-lsarner . 

3 . offers  job  rotation  and  responsibility  if  the  student 
is  capable. 

4.  offers  supervision  and  understanding  of  the  student. 

5.  is  likely  to  offer  a full-time  position  after  graduation. 


^State  of  Illinois,  Boat'd  of  Vocational  Education,  Vocational  Education  Division, 
Springfie  Illinois . 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LEAST  DESIRABLE  TRAINING  STATIONS^ 


1 . School  Office 


2.  Insurance  Office 


3 . Not  Identified 


4,  Not  Identified 


5 . Not  Identified 


6.  Not  Identified 


7 . Not  Identified 


8.  One-man  Insurance 
Office 


Too  much  grading  of  tests,  recording  of  data  of 
testing  programs,  and  duplicating.  Very  little 
supervision. 

Very  routine  record  keeping  and  filing.  Very 
little  typing  of  letters. 

The  hours  of  the  on-the-job  experience  interfere 
with  the  class  schedule . The  reason  for  this  seems 
to  be  poor  organization  within  the  business,  and  may 
be  only  temporary 

There  is  no  supervision  and  no  teaching  of  the  student- 
learner.  The  student  just  works.  There  is  a travel 
problem  for  the  student,  and  also  a time  problem . 

The  student  is  limited  to  menial  tasks  because  of  a 
’’secrecy**  policy  of  the  company.  The  on-the-job 
sponsor  does  not  seem  to  understand  the  purposes 
of  the  program . 

The  age  of  the  immediate  supervisor  is  too  close 
to  that  of  the  student  -learner . There  is  also  a 
personality  conflict  between  the  two.  The  work  hours 
are  unreasonable,  and  there  is  no  job  rotation. 

The  dress  and  etiquette  standards  of  the  office  are 
not  hig^i  enoug^i . The  working  conditions  are  un- 
desirable, both  physically  and  emotionally. 

Poor  equipment,  too  frequent  changes  of  supervisor 
(too  many  bosses) , too  large  (too  department! zed), 
causing  slow  and  infrequent  job  rotation. 

Owner  away  from  the  office,  no  supervision  given, 
no  learning  involved,  no  work  pattern.  The  danger 
is  that  the  student-learner  will  learn  the  wrong 
work  habits . 


^ State  of  Illinois,  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  Vocational  Education  Division, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 
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CRITERIA  FOR  SELECTION  OF  TRAINING  STATIONS 


The  following  criteria  shall  be  used  in  the  preliminary  selection  of  training  stations: 

1 . Is  the  employer  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  training? 

2.  Will  he  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  school  in  a cooperative  program 
of  school  and  on-the-job  training? 

3.  Can  he  employ  school  students  on  a part-time  basis. 

4.  Will  he  be  willing  to  keep  the  students  during  the  entire  school  year? 

5.  Etoes  the  business  establishment  provide  prospective  full-time  employ- 
ment for  students  after  the  completion  of  school? 

6.  Does  this  business  have  equipment  and  working  conditions  that  will 
provide  a good  all-round  training  program  and  on-the-job  work  ex- 
perience for  student  trainees  • 

7 . Are  desirable  working  conditions  present  that  will  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  student*s  physical,  mental,  or  moral  well  being? 

8.  Is  a training  sponsor  or  supervisor  present  who  can  be  assigned  the 
job  of  helping  the  part-time  worker? 

9 . Are  conditions  for  pay  of  employees  satisfactory? 

10.  Is  the  location  of  the  business  establishment  satisfactory  to  the  student 
and  for  coordination  activities? 

11 . Will  the  employer  really  be  interested  in  helping  and  training  his  student 
trainee  to  become  an  efficient  worker  in  our  economy? 

12.  Is  the  occupation  one  that  requires  skills,  attitudes,  and  information 
that  can  be  presented  and  developed  in  the  classroom  to  supplement 
on-the-job  experience? 


(SAMPLE) 


LETTER  TO  COOPERATING  MERCHANTS 

BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION,  HIGH  SCHOOL 

19 


Dear  Sir: 

I wish  to  extend  to  you  our  thanks  for  the  fine  work  experience  your  organization 
has  given  the  following  member  or  members  of  the  Cooperative  Business  and  Office 
Education  Class  of Hig^i  Sdiool: 


Your  excellent  cooperation  makes  it  possible  for  these  students  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a very  practical  school -work  experience  type  of  program.  Such  experience 
will  enable  these  students  to  smooth  out  the  difficult  path  of  adjustment  from  the  theo- 
retical classroom  to  the  practical  working  world. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  learn  that  this  group  of seniors, 

during  the  first  half  year  of  their  training  just  ended,  worked  a total  of hours 

and  earned  wages  totaling  more  than  $ During  this  same  period  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  received hours  of  related  class  instruction  in  Business  and 

Office  Education, 

The  rating  sheets  \^ilich  you  returned  have  been  carefully  analyzed  and  discussed 
with  the  class . It  is  our  intent  to  work  with  these  students  so  that  they  may  improve 
the  qualities  in  \^hich  they  seem  lacking. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  vis  it  with  us  and  observe  the  work  of  the  group. 

Your  continued  cooperation  will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 


Coordinator 

Business  and  Office  Education 


Approved  by: 


< 


Principal 


INTRODUCTION  CARD 


Business  and  Office  Education, High  School 


Date 


To  the  prospective  employer 

Firm  name ^ 

This  will  introduce of  the 

Cooperative  Business  and  Office  Education  Program  at 

High  School,  who  is  interested  in  obtaining  part-time  employment  for  at  least 

hours  per  week  to  supplement  the  training  in  Business  and  Office  Education  received  at 
school. 


T eacher  -Coordinator 


Accepted 

Not  Accepted 
Comments: 
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MY  PLEDGE  TO  THE  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


I agree  to: 

1 . Be  punctual  at  all  times. 

2 . Display  good  work  habits  at  all  times . 

3 . Perform  in  school  and  on  the  job  effectively . I understand  that  failure  to  do  so 
may  result  in  the  loss  of  credit  and  employment  and  assignment  to  afternoon  study 
period , 

4.  Work  for  the  best  interest  of  the  employer,  the  Business  and  Office  Education  Pro- 
gram, the  school  and  myself. 

5.  Keep  matters  of  business  in  strict  confidence. 

6.  Acquaint  myself  with  the  store  rules,  school  rules,  and  policies  of  the  Business 
and  Office  Education  Program,  and  make  every  effort  to  live  up  to  them. 

7 . Make  up  work  in  all  classes  when  absent,  within  the  time  set  forth  by  my  teachers. 

8 . Make  the  best  use  of  any  training  material  furnished  by  the  company  or  coordinator . 

9.  Keep  the  same  work  schedule  as  other  employees  insofar  as  school  hours  will  per- 
mit (with  regard  to  such  things  as  store  meetings,  overtime,  etc.) 

10 . Look  to  the  job  ahead  and  prepare  myself  for  promotion. 

11 . Notify  my  employer  no  later  than  10:00  a.m.  on  any  day  it  is  impossible  to  be  at 
work. 

12 . Secure  coordinator' s permission  to  work  in  afternoons  when  absent  from  morning 
session  of  school.  If  at  all  possible,  call  should  be  made  from  8:00-8:30  a.m.  or 
the  evening  before  hand. 

13.  Discuss  job  difficulties  with  the  coordinator,  who  in  turn  will  attempt  to  correct  the 
problem . 

14 . Not  quit  a training  station  without  express  consent  and  knowledge  of  the  coordinator . 

15.  Be  careful  of  my  appearance  and  actions  at  all  times,  realizing  that  everyone  with 
whom  1 come  in  contact  will  know  me  as  a young  adult  business  person.  I realize 
that  business  people  who  are  sincerely  trying  to  get  ahead  do  not  indul£;e  in  flashy 
fad  hairdos,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  make-up,  and  that  blue  jeans  and  cowboy  boots 
are  more  appropriately  worn  to  rodeos. 


Signature  of  Student 
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(SAMPLE) 


BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  STUDENT  SURVEY 


Student's  Name 


Hi^  School 

Indiana 

Present  Home  Room  Teacher 


I am  interested  in  taking  Business  and  Office  Education  next  year. 

Yes 

No 

I have  worked  before , Yes 

No 

If  yes,  tell  where  you  have  worked  and  how  long, 

1 will  have number  of  units  at  the  end  of  this  year 

My  birthday  is . I am  now 

years  old.  Mo.  Day  Year 

I am  free  at  the period. 

I have  no  free  period  daily . 
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SCHOOL 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMITTANCE  IN  THE  COOPERATIVE 
BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

GUIDANCE 

ADDRESS OFFICE  PHONE 

(STUDENT  PERSONAL  DATA  I 


NAME  OF  STUDENT 


DATE 


ADDRESS 


City 


State 


PHONE 


AGE  (Last  Birthday) 


DATE  OF  BIRTH 


HEIGHT 


WEIGHT 


PHYSICAL  CONDITION 


Remarks  concerning  physical  condition 


YEAR  IN  SCHOOL  NOW 


MOTHER’S  NAME 


OCCUPATION 


FATHER’S  NAME 


OCCUPATION 


CURRICULUM 


iCADEMICl 


MAJORS  1 , 


MINORS  1. 


LIST  SUBJECTS  YOU  LIKE  BEST 


DO  YOU  PLAN  TO  ATTEND  COLLEGE? 


WHERE? 


COURSE 


IN  WHAT  ACTIVITIES  HAVE  YOU  PARTICIPATED 
DURING  HIGH  SCHOOL? 

LIST  BELOW  HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  TAKEN: 


SECURE  THE  NAMES  OF  THREE  TEACHERS  WITH  WHOM  YOU  HAVE  STUDIES  FOR 
ONE  OR  MORE  SEMESTERS  AND  WHO  WILL  WRITE  A RECOMMENDATION  FOR  YOU. 
LIST  BELOW: 

1.  2.  3. 


LIST  YOUR  WORK  EXPERIENCE: 
NAME  OF  ESTABLISHMENT 


EXPERIENCE 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NO. 

TYPE  OF  WORK  NO.  ^^ONTHS  WORKED 


WHAT  DO  YOU  DO  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME? 


voc^ro^ 

WHAT  BENEFITS  DO  YOU  WISH  TO  GAIN  FROM  THE  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM? 

OCCUPATIONS  FOR  WHICH  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  PREPARE: 

FIRST  CHOICE: SECOND  CHOICE 

IS  THERE  ANY  PARTICULAR  SHOP,  STORE,  OR  PLACE  OF  BUSINESS  WHERE  YOU 
WOULD  PREFER  TO  WORK?  IF  SO,  LIST  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  THIS  ESTABLISHMENT^ 

Name  of  Establishment  Type  of  Business  Address 


REMARKS 


IF  YOUR  APPLICATION  IS.  APPROVED: 

WILL  YOU  ATTEND  BOTH  SCHOOL  AND  WORK  REGULARLY? 

WILL  YOU  ABIDE  BY  ALL  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  INCLUDED  IN  THE 
PROGRAM? 

WILL  YOU  AGREE  TO  COMPLETE  THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  THAT  WILL  BE  SET 
UP  BY  THE  SCHOOL  AND  YOUR  EMPLOYER? 

SIGNATURE APPROVED 

Student  Parent 


IPLACEMENTf 


Place  of  Employment 
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Occupation 


Date 


STUDENT  NOTEBOOK 


A notebook  is  available  from  the  Interstate  Printers  & Publishers » Incorporated»  | 

Danville,  Illinois,  for  the  coordinator  of  a Cooperative  Business  and  Office  Ed-  I 

ucation  Program. 

) 

The  title  is  "Office  Career  Notebook  for  Occupational  Growth",  The  notebook 
was  written  by  Dr,  Ralph  Mason,  Indiana  State  University,  and  Mr , Bernard  M , 

Ohm,  State  of  Illinois.  j 

j 

This  notebook  has  proven  to  be  very  valuable  and  was  recommended  by  the  co-  j 

ordinators  that  have  established  and  operated  programs , 

The  following  forms  were  removed  from  the  notebook  as  an  aid  to  you,  and  it  is  \ 

highly  recommended  that  the  notebook  be  purchased  for  a truly  successful  program. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS  FOR  AN  ON-GOING  COOPERATIVE  OFFICE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


I.  MARCH— Month  to  prepare  for  spring  registration 

A . Survey  community 

1 . To  determine  the  feasibility  of  retaining  training  stations  being  used. 

2.  To  locate  new  training  stations 

B . Advertise  the  cooperative  office  education  program 

1 . Provide  the  school  community  with  information  concerning  the  program - 
in  other  words*  sell  or  resell  the  program 

2.  Publicize  the  name  of  the  business  persons  who  are  participating  in  the 
program  through  news  in  the  local  newspaper 

C . Have  an  assembly  program  on  registration  for  cooperative  office  education 
I . Use  transparencies  to  explain  registration 

a.  Curricula 

b.  Commitment  forms 

c.  Schedule  of  business  classes  to  be  taken  at  each  grade  level 

D.  Meeting  of  advisory  committee 

1 . Plan  for  future  programs  of  committee 

a.  Plan  calendar  of  meeting  dates 

b . Size  of  community  and  school  may  determine  frequency  of  meetings 
2 . Gain  influence  with  local  clubs  and  organizations 

E.  Regular  supervision  of  student  trainees 
U.  APRIL- -Regis'trfati bn  Month 

A.  Selection  of  cooperative  office  education  students  for  the  next  sci-jol  year 
1 . Registration 
2 • Making  contact  with  parents 

a.  Acquainting  parents  with  program 

b.  Gaining  permission  for  student  to  work  195 


3.  Students  sign  a commitment  or  reaffirm  commitments  already  made --it  a 

is  best  to  get  a student  to  outline  a program  of  study  in  his/her  sophomore 

year 

4.  Supervision  of  student  trainees 

5.  Conference  with  student  employers 

B,  Composite  evaluation  of  cooperative  students 

1 . Evaluation  should  be  used  in  preparation  for  registration 

2.  Evaluation  should  be  made  by  all  teachers  having  cooperative  students  in 
classes 

3 . Evaluation  includes 

a . Courtesy 

b.  Dependability 

c.  Honesty 

d.  Emotional  stability 

C . Check  to  see  that  all  students  have  a social  security  number.  Assist  those 
not  having  one 

in,  MAY --Preparation  month 

A,  From  April  registration  prepare  individual  folders  for  prospective  employers 
1 . Folders  should  contain 

a . Job  applications 

b.  Personal  data 

c . Job  permit 

d.  Parent* s signed  p 'rmit- -added  in  fall 

e.  Evaluation  forms 

f . Any  other  information  that  will  assist  in  better  supervision  of  student 
workers 

B.  Folder  for  coordinator 
1 , Signed  commitment 
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2 .  Past  academic  record 


3 . Test  scores 

4.  Brief  autobiography  of  student 

5.  Materials  added  as  needed 
a*  Student's  class  schedule 

b.  Completed  time  sheets 

c . Evaluation  by  employer  (once  each  six  weeks)  '•  " 

C . Meeting  of  advisory  committee 

IV.  AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 

A,  wo  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  school 

1 . Match  student's  ability,  according  to  record,  with  job  requirements 

2.  Tentatively  place  student  with  employer 

3.  Contact  each  prospective  employer  and  set  a day  for  student  interview- - 
delivering  student  folder 

4 . Plan  program  for  year 

B,  Beginning  of  school  year  with  students 

1 . Students  go  personally  for  interview 

2.  Work  permits  are  obtained 

3 . Federal  and  state  regulations  are  met 

4.  Intensive  training  period  of  one  week  prior  to  students  beginning  training 

5.  Job  orientation--adjustments,  training  begins 

C , Close  supervision  and  evaluation 

1 . Student ; should  keep  a record  of  wages  and  duties  performed.  Teacher 
checks  periodically 

V.  OCTOBER 

A.  Follow-up  on  vocational  graduates 
3 . Meeting  of  advisory  committee 

C . Open  house  or  some  planned  opportunity  for  business  personnel  to  visit 
department 

9/ 
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D.  Work  with  guidance  department  in  giving  tests --IQ,  Achievement,  etc. 

E . Supervision  and  evaluation  of  training  station  of  student  trainees 

F . Conference  with  the  student’s  employers 

VI.  NOVEMBER,  DECEMBER,  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY- -Months  of  consecration  On 
academic  work,  planning,  and  supervision. 

A.  Recording  of  test  scores — scores  for  sojAiomores  and  juniors  who  have 
signed  commitments  should  also  be  taken 

B.  Ending  semester  work 

C . Making  any  changes  necessary  in  training  stations  for  second  semester 

D.  Compiling  or  revising  handbook  for  vocational  student --handbook  should 
be  brief,  but  completely  outlined  program 

E.  Supervision  and  evaluation  of  student  workers 


Name: 

Date: 

Coordinator's 

initials: 

PERSONALITY  INVENTORY 

The  ratings  you  believe  are  most  correct  are  to  be  circled.  Complete  the  left 
hand  portion  of  the  inventor/  at  the  beginning:  of  the  year,  and  the  right  portion  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Use  the  following  scale:  E-Very  Low;  D-Low;  C-Average;  B-Hig^; 
A-Very  High 


September 

January 

Appearance  and  Physical  Factors 

June 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

General  grooming  and  neatness 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABC  D E 

Cleanliness 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Health 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Posture 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Good  eating  habits  and  proper  diet 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Adequate  rest 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Sufticient  exercise 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Physical  vitality  and  energy 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Regular  medical  checkups 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Absence  of  distracting  mannerisms  or 

ABCDE 

habits 

A B C D.E 

ABCDE 

Appropriate  businesslike  clothes 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Physical  poise 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Motor  coordination 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Manual  dexterity 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Penmanship 

ABCDE 

Speech 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Sincerity 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Use  of  correct  English 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Adequate  volume 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Enunciation 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Conversational  tone 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Moderate  speed 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Broad  vocabulary 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Proper  use  of  emphasis 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Variation  in  pitch 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Good  word  choice 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

Composure  while  speaking 

ABCDE 

- 

Mental  Maturity 

ABCDE 

ABCDE 

General  intelligence  (ability  totthink. 

ABCDE 

capacity  to  learn,  good  judgment, 
common  sense) 


September 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

abode 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 


ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 


January 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

abode 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 


ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 


Mental  Maturity  (cont’d) 


June 


Honesty 

Loyalty 

Interest  in  job 

Self-confidence 

Initiative 

Alertness 

Enthusiasm 

Ambition 

Industriousness 

Imagination 

Resourcefulness 

Ability  to  listen 

Adaptability 

Safety  consciousness 

Accuracy 


ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 


Social  Maturity 


General  emotional  balance 

Oourtesy 

Tactfulness 

Oooperation 

Reliability  and  dexterity 
Ability  to  follow  directions 
Ability  to  profit  from  constructive 
criticism 
Sense  of  justice 
0 our  age 

Leadership  ability 
Sense  of  humor 
Friendly  interest  in  others 
Ability  to  meet  and  mix  with  people 
Tolerance  and  openmindedness 
Oheerfulness  and  generosity 
Ability  to  hold  your  own  when  a principle 
is  at  stake 


ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 
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Coordinator's  initials; 
PERSONAL  DATA  SHEET 

Full  Name: 

Date; 

Address: 


Telephone: 

Preferred  Employment  Field: 


Date  Available  for  Employment; 


Personal  Data: 

Age; 

Health; 

Height: 

Defects; 

Weight; 

Marital  status: 

Business  Experience: 

(employer  - address  - length  of  employment  - type  of  work  done) 

1. 


Recent 

photograph 


Experience  obtained: 


From: 


To; 


Experience  obtained: 


From: 

Education: 


To: 


(schools  attended  - dates  * major  areas  of  study  * grade  average) 


Honors>  Extracurricular  Activities,  and  Interests: 


Military  Experience  or  Draft  Classification: 


References  (no  relatives): 

(names,  titles,  and  mailing  addresses) 


1, 


2, 


3. 
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Name; 

Date: 

Coordinator's 

initials; 

WHAT  13  EXPECTED  OF  YOU  ON  THE  JOB 

On  the  other  side  of  this  page  place  a copy  of  the  training  agreement  between 
your  training  station*  the  school*  and  you . What  are  your  responsibilities  under  the 
agreement; 

1 ,  Duty  hours:  Day  Check-in  Time  Check-out  Time  Number  of  Working  Hours 

Monday  

Tuesday  

Wednesday  

Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday  

Sunday  

Total  hours  employed 


2 , Report  to : 

3 , Check-in  procedure: 


4 ,  Personal  property  storage: 


5 ,  Location  of  posted  office  announcement; 


6,  Lunch  hour  (when  applicable); 


7 .  Employer's  policy  on  "break"  periods  when  applies  to  you: 


8,  Other  comments  on  your  general  job  responsibilities: 
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Sample  Training  Plan  II 
STENOGRAPHER 


A,  Title  of  job:  Stenographer,  bank 

B,  Job  description:  Take  dictation  and  then  transcribe  notes  on  an  electric  typewriter. 

Do  typing,  answer  telephones,  operate  tlie  adding  machine,  and  perform  other  clerical 
duties.  The  ability  to  type  from  technical  notes  and  do  tabulation  becomes  important. 

C , CareeJ’  objective:  Secretary 

D,  Areas  of  experience  and  training: 

1 . Public  Relations  4 . 

2.  Telephone  Technique  5. 

3.  Sorting  Mail  6. 

E,  Detail  of  areas  of  experience  and  training: 


Duties 


1 .  Public  Relations 

a.  Learn  to  deal  with  bank  customers 

b.  Learn  to  furnish  proper  information 
Learn  to  supply  available  materials 


2.  Telephone  Technique 

a.  Learn  intercom,  local,  and  long  distance  x x 

techniques 

b.  Learn  customer  relations  by  pi  one  x 

3.  Sorting  mail 

a.  Learn  most  efficient  procedure  x x 

b.  Learn  bank  personnel  x 

4.  Filing 

a . Learn  efficient  systems  x x 

b.  Learn  bank’s  system  and  improve  if  x 

necessary 


5 .  Typewriting 

a.  Develop  accuracy  at  a rate  of  60  wpm  x x 

b.  Learn  to  type  form  letters  at  production  x x 

rate 

c . Learn  to  use  reference  books  and  x 

materials 

d . Learn  to  type  involved  statements  x x 


6.  Dictation  and  transcription 

a . Learn  to  take  and  transcribe  rapid 

dictation  accurately  x x 


Filing 

Typewriting 

Dictation  and  Transcription 

Planned  Learning 
In  Class  On  Job 


X X 

X X 

X 


1 


b . Learn  to  be  resourceful  in  prepariitg  mailable 

copy  X X 

c.  Study  files  of  previous  correspondence  x 

F.  Project: 

1 . Preparation  of  a personal  data  brochure  and  sample  office -type  production  work. 

2 . Preparation  of  an  office  manual  for  a beginning  employee  or  the  completion  of  the 
office  career  notebook. 

G.  Career  Objective  References  and  Activities: 

1 . Today*  s Secretary  - regular  reading  of  each  issue . 

2.  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  - regular  reading  of  selected  articles. 

3 . Administrative  Management  - regular  reading  of  selected  articles . 

4.  Investigate  possibility  of  further  formal  education  or  in-service  training 
available  to  prepare  to  become  an  administrative  clerk. 

5.  Business  Week,  Augusts,  1964,  *'Is  Your  Secretary  Really  the  Boss?" 
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Sample  Training  Plan  I 
CLERK-TYPIST 


A.  Title  of  job:  Clerk -typist 

B.  Job  description:  Does  general  clerical  work  requiring,  the  use  of  the  typewriter 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a majority  of  the  duties:  typewrites  letters,  reports, 
and  other  matter  from  rough  draft  or  corrected  copy.  Files  records  and  reports. 
Makes  out  bills,  answers  telephone,  sorts  and  distributes  incoming  mail,  addresses 
outgoing  mail,  and  does  other  clerical  work,  performing  one  or  a combination  of 
clerical  duties . 

C.  Career  objective:  Administrative  clerk 

D.  Areas  of  experience  and  training: 

1.  Handling  Mail  5.  Handling  Papers  and  Proofreading 

2 . F iling  6 . Office  Production  Techniques 

3.  Communications 

4.  Typewriting 

E.  Detail  of  areas  of  experience  and  training:  Planned  Learning 


Duties  In  Class  On  Job 


1 . Handling  Mail 

a . Learn  to  use  stamp  affixer  x 

b.  Learn  to  stuff  and  seal  envelopes  x x 

c . Learn  to  use  postal  meter  x x 

d.  Learn  to  use  postal  scale  x x 

e.  Learn  to  weigh  mail  and  figure  postage  x x 

f . Learn  to  fold,  insert  letters  and  seal  x x 

envelopes 

g.  Learn  to  inspect  mail  before  sending  x 

2.  Filing 

a.  Learn  to  file  alphabetically  x x 

b.  Learn  to  file  numerically  x x 

c.  Learn  to  pperate  card  index  file  x x 

d.  Learn  to  use  cross  reference  in  files  x x 

e.  Learn  to  classify  material  to  be  filed  x x 

f . Learn  to  get  material  from  files  x 

g.  Learn  to  prepare  folders  for  filing  x 

h.  Learn  the  office  system  and  how  to  be  efficient  x 

i . Learn  to  improve  the  office  system  x x 

3.  Communications 

a.  Learn  to  make  telephone  calls  x x 

b.  Learn  to  answer  the  telephone  x x 

c . Learn  to  make  long  distance  calls  x 
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Planned  i«earaing 


In  Class  On  Job 


d.  Learn  to  operate  telephone  switchboard 

e . Learn  to  send  telegrams 

f.  Learn  to  meet  oUice  callers 

g . Learn  to  represent  the  office  well 

h . Learn  oMce  and  shop  personnel 


X 

X 


4.  Typewriting; 

a.  Learn  to  use  manual  typewriter  x 

b.  Learn  to  do  straight  copy  typewriting  x 

c . Learn  to  type  letters  x 

d . Learn  to  copy  from  roug^  draft  or  corrected 

copy  on  typewriter  x 

e . Learn  to  make  carbon  copies  x 

f . Learn  to  type  information  on  blank  forms  x 

g.  Learn  to  type  tabulations  x 

h . Learn  to  type  statistical  material  accurately  x 

i.  Develop  techniques  of  careful  proofing  of  all 

productions  x 

J . Develop  accuracy  at  a good  production  rate  x 

5.  Handling  Papers  and  Proofreading 

a . Learn  to  check  copies  of  data  with  originals  x 

b.  Learn  to  cbllate  and  staple  x 


6.  OMce  Production  Techniques 

a.  Learn  to  operate  oMce  equipment  x 

b.  Learn  to  handle  paper  and  other  material 

evidently  x 

c . Learn  swift,  accurate  ways  to  handle  a 

variety  of  office  tasks  x 

d . Learn  to  look  for  ways  to  improve  production 

techniques  in  oMce  x 

e.  Learn  to  use  the  reference  resources  avail- 

able in  the  oUice  x 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


F.  Project: 

1 . Preparation  of  a personal  data  brochure  and  sample  o^ice-type  production  work. 

2 . Preparation  of  an  office  manual  for  a beginning  employee . 

G.  Career  Objective  Reference  and  Activities: 

1 . Today*s  Secretary-regular  reading  of  each  issue. 

2.  U.S.  World  and  News  Report-regular  reading  of  selected  articles. 

3 . Administrative  Management -regular  reading  of  selected  articles . 

4.  Investigate  possibility  of  further  formal  education  or  in-service  training 
available  tonprepare  to  become  an  administrative  clerk. 

5.  Business  Wefek,  August  8,  1964,  "Is  Your  Secretary  Really  the  Boss?" 
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Coordinator's 

initials: 


[ 

i OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  STUDENT-LEARNER'S 

I WEEKLY  TRAINING  STATION  REPORT 

Student-learner: For  week  ending: 

> , 

1 . What  were  your  responsibilities  or  duties  on  the  job  this  week? 

Responsibility  or  Job  Assignment  , Approximate  Tiaiie  Spent  (hours  or  days) 

J a. 


c. 


d. 


2.  What  new  knowledge  or  skill  did  you  learn  on  the  job?  Describe, 


r 


I 


3. 


What  did  you  learn  in  class  that  you  applied  on  the  job,  either  from  study  or  class- 
room discussion?  Explain. 


[ 4,  What  difficulty  occurred  or  what  mistake  did  you  make  on  the  job?  What  did  you  do 

to  correct  it? 

r 

I 


I 


I 

I 

f 


5. 


On  what  skill  or  question  could  you  use  help  in  performing  your  job  better? 
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I 


6.  What  interesting  or  challenging  relationship  did  you  have  this  week  with  a fellow 
worker,  a client,  or  your  job  sponsor?  Describe . 


Summary  of  Duty  Time  and  Earnings 

Duty  Hours 

Date  Check-in  Time  Check-out  Time  Regular  Overtime 


Totals 


Total  Hours 


Regular  hourly  rate 


Gxoss  earnings  for  regular  hours 


Overtime  hours 


Overtime  hourly  rate  _ 

Gross  earnings  for  overtime  hours 


Total  earnings 


Less  deductions: 


Total  deducations 


Net  earnings  for  the  pay  period 
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Name: 


Date:  

Coordinator's 

initials: 

THE  OFFICE  IN  WHICH  YOU  WORK 

1 .  Describe  in  general  the  type  of  business  firm  in  which  you  are  employed  and 
the  service  or  commodity  in  which  it  deals. 


2.  Explain  briefly  the  major  function  (s)  which  your  office  performs  in  support  of 
the  total  business  operation.  


3 .  In  which  of  the  ^ove  functions  are  you  working  and  training?  Define  your  position, 
giving  job  title  and  duties . 


4.  Describe  in  some  detail  your  major  tasks  and  responsibilities  in  the  day-to-day 
performance  of  your  duties . 


Name: 


Date: 

Coordinator's 

initials: 

PURPOSES  SERVED  BY  TODAY’S  OFFICE 

1 .  In  what  way  (s)  does  your  office  contribute  to  the  over -all  needs  of  the  business 
firm  for  which  you  work? 


2 .  List  by  office  title  and  job  description  each  of  the  persons  employed  in  your  own 
section  or  department, 


3.  Referring  to  the  organizational  chart  previously  prepared,  describe  briefly  the 
business  activities  conducted  in  each  of  these  departments. 


Name: 


Date: 

Coordinator's 

initials: 

OFFICE  SKILLS 

Your  level  of  skill  in  the  areas  listed  below  may  not  be  very  high  at  this  time. 
Looking  ahead  to  progress  and  advancement  on  the  job,  it  is  suggested  that  you 
develop  your  abilities  to  as  high  a degree  as  possible  in  each  area  while  you  are 
in  office  education.  You  have  opportunities  both  in  class  and  on  the  job  to  acquire 
higher  levels  of  skill  development. 

With  your  career  objective  in  mind,  answer  the  following  questions  to  show  how 
these  skills  are  to  be  utilized  in  your  training  station.  Consider  only  those  skill 
areas  which  are  a part  of  your  training  (plan)  program . Remember  effective  job 
performance  is  a priority  in  your  training. 

TYPEWRITING 

1 . To  what  extent  is  thorough  training  in  typewriting  a requirement  in  your' present 
position  in  your  training  station? 


What  portion  of  an  average  day  on  the  job  do  you  devete  to  typing? 


2.  There  are  various  kinds  of  typed  materials  produced  in  offices,  i.e.,  letters, 
manuscripts,  forms,  cards,  memos,  etc.  What  kind  of  typed  materials  are 
prepared  by  you  in  your  present  position? 


3.  Name  and  describe  other  positions  within  your  training  station  which  require 
typewriting  skills . 


4.  What  advanced  office  positions  may  be  obtained  through  a greater  development  of 
typewriting  skills  and  knowledge  of  typing  forms? 


Other  Comments: 


Name: 

Date:  

Coordinator’s 

initials: 


SHORTHAND 

1 . What  are  the  minimum  job  competencies  in  taking  dictation  and  transcription  re- 
quired by  your  employer? 


2.  What  advanced  positions  may  be  available  to  one  who  increases  his  skill  in  short- 
hand? Do  these  advanced  positions  require  other  skills  also?  Name  these  skills . 


3,  Does  your  office  use  dictating  machines?  If  so,  is  shorthand  also  required? 
What  are  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages,  if  any  as  you  see  them, 
of  dictating  machines  as  opposed  to  shorthand  transcription? 


4,  What  uses  does  skill  in  shojrthand  serve  other  than  in  correspondence? 


What  vocations  other  than  the  one  you  are  presently  considering  mi^t  require  an 
ability  to  use  shorthand? 


Name: 

Date:  

Coordinator's 

initials: 


FILING 

1 , What  skills  does  the  filing  done  in  your  training  station  require,  other  than  knowing 
the  alphabet? 


2.  Each  office  or  firm  may  have  its  own  filing  system,  adapted  to  its  own  needs.  De- 
scribe the  filing  system  used  in  your  training  station  and  explain  why  it  is  designed 
as  it  is. 
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3.  What  Is  "records  management"?  Is  records  management  (in  any  form)  an  integral 
part  of  the  office  or  firm  where  you  are  training?  Explain. 


Does  your  work  contribute  to  the  records  management  program? 
How? 


Name: 

Date:  

Coordinator’s 

initials: 

PROOFREADING  AND  VERIFICATION 

1 , The  verification  of  figures  and  written  materials  is  of  great  importance  in  all 
offices.  Describe  in  detail  the  extent  to  which  you  are  required  to  verify  either 
your  own  work  assignments  or  those  prepared  or  partially  prepared  by  someone 
else; 


2.  What  office  machines  do  you  use  in  verifying  figures? 


or  verification  which  you  do? 


Name 


Date:  

Coordinator's 

initials: 

MISCELLANEOUS  SKILLS 

1 . Indicate  which  of  the  following  job  skills  are  included  as. a part  of  your  daily  work 
routine: 

Computing 

Machine  calculation  

Posting 

Handling  mail 

Tabulating 

Reproduction  

2,  In  Mrfiat  ways  can  the  Cooperative  Office  Education  class  contribute  to  your  acquiring 


greater  skill  development  in  these  areas? 


3.  How  do  these  skills  relate  to  your  total  job  performance? 


4 . In  v^at  ways  do  you  represent  your  office  or  firm  to  the  public? 


TEST 


The  following  addresses  will  supply  tests  for  testing  students  prior  to  entry  of  after 
entry  has  been  to  the  cooperative  program . 

(1.)  “Wonderllc  Personnel  Test'*,  Form  A,  E.  F.  Wonderlic,  P.O. 

Box  7,  Northfield,  Illinois. 

(2.)  Factored  Aptitude  Series,  "Numbers'*,  Exhibit  D,  Industrial 
Psychology,  Incorporated,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

(3.)  Same  as  number  (2)  but  a test  of  **Perception*' . 
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SECTION  9 


ADULT  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


ADULT  PROGRAMS  IN  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION* 


Many  schools  desire  to  offer  adult  Business  and  Office  Education  classes  and 
in  doing  so  may  be  eligible  for  reimbursement  and/or  having  an  approved  program 
through  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction^  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

To  qualify  for  reimbursement  and/or  to  have  an  approved  adult  Business  and 
Office  Education  program » the  courses  must  conform  to  certain  quality  standards: 

1 . It  is  for  individuals  preparing  to  enter  into  an  office  position. 

2.  It  is  for  individuals  seeking  a promotion  within  their  present  employment. 

3.  It  is  for  those  desiring  retraining  for  office  employment. 

4.  It  is  not  open  for  students  enrolled  in  hi^  school . 

5.  The  enrollees  in  the  adult  program  are  16  years  of  age  or  over. 

6.  The  enrollees  are  not  seeking hi^  school  credit, 

7.  The  ciirriculum  will  be  designed  to  train  for  a selected  occupation 
utilizing  both  related  and  practical  learning  experience. 

8.  The  course  is  classified  as  either  preparatory  or  supplementary  and  has 
as  its  outcome  a specific  and  specialized  objective  throu^  a sequence  of 
courses  and  not  disconnected  offerings. 

9.  For  each  individual  course^  there  must  be  on  file  in  the  State  Department 
a BOE  4 form  two  weeks  prior  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  class . 

10.  For  each  individual  course^  there  must  be  on  file  in  the  State  Department 
a BOE  5 form  two  weeks  after  the  course  is  completed. 

11 . The  BOE  4 form»  including  the  proposed  budget  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
form»  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  Business  and  Office 
Education  and  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 

12.  The  majority  of  the  enrollees  in  any  individual  class  must  represent  those 
businesses  which  Business  and  Office  Education  is  intended  to  serve  as  set 
forth  in  the  Indiana  State  Plan  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

13.  Each  individual  course  must  meet  for  a minimum  of  10  clock  hours . 

14.  Each  individual  course  should  have  a minimum  of  15  enrollees. 

15.  A course  outline  for  each  course  must  be  on  file  in  the  State  Department 
prior  to  the  first  class  meeting. 
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16.  Reimbursement  of  coordination  and  other  expenses  requires  the  completion 
of  all  forms  duly  signed  by  an  official  of  the  local  school  corporation  and  also 
notarized. 

17.  All  aspects  of  each  individual  course  must  conform  to  the  basic  concepts  of 
vocational  education  as  set  forth  in  the  Indiana  State  Plan  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education . 

18.  The  teacher  of  the;  program  is  a fully  licensed  business  teacher  with  a major 
or  above  and  certified  to  this  effect.  This  major  or  above  will  remove  re- 
imbursement to  those  programs  where  the  teachers  have  only  a minor  or  re- 
stricted license  in  Business  and  Office  Education. 

Schedule  of  Reimbursement 

Reimbursement  for  approved  adult  Business  and  Office  Education  classes  will 
be  made  on  one  of  the  two  separate  plans , 

Plan  I:  Those  courses  that  do  not  cover  their  costs  of  operation  through  enroll- 
ment fees  will  be  reimbursed  as  follows: 

A.  Those  costs,  greater  than  the  income  and  other  than  the  cost  of 
coordination,  appearing  in  the  Actual  Budget  (Form  BOE  5),  will 
be  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  fifty  (50)  percent. 

B.  The  costs  of  coordination,  as  appearing  in  the  Actual  Budget  (Form 
BOE  5),  will  be  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per 
hour  of  class  instruction. 

Plan  II:  Those  courses  that  ^ cover,  or  exceed,  their  costs  of  operation  throu^ 
enrollment  fees  will  be  reimbursed  as  follows: 

A.  The  cost  of  coordination,  as  appearing  in  the  Actual  Budget  (Form 
BOE  5),  will  be  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per 
hour  of  class  instruction. 

Upon  approval  of  the  proposed  courses  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  Business 
and  Office  Education,  one  copy  of  BOE  4 will  be  returned  to  the  school  corporation 
initiating  the  program.  Within  two  weeks  upon  completion  of  the  classes,  enrollment 
figures  are  necessary  as  a matter  of  record  for  the  annual  state  report . The  amount 
of  reimbursement  requested  for  the  program  must  appear  in  Actual  Cost  Report  on 
the  back  of  Form  BOE  5.  Upon  approval  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  Business  and 
Office  Education  for  the  amount  claimed  for  reimbursement  for  the  completed  pro- 
gram, one  copy  of  BOE  5 will  be  returned  to  the  school  corporation.  The  school 
corporation  should  report  the  approved  amount  of  reimbursement  on  the  annual  Form 
E report  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year . 

*See  Section  6,  Part  G,  for  necessary  forms . 
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SECTION  10 


Advisory  Committee 


PROVISIONS  FOR  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


An  advisory  committee  shall  be  established  in  an  initial  effort  to  obtain  advice 
to  improve  the  Vocational  Business  and  Office  Education  programs . Members 
shall  be  chosen  from  the  community;  the  teacher -coordinator  shall  serve  as  a 
member:  and  the  vocational  director  or  superintendent  shall  alsfo  serve.  Mem- 
bers shall  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  following  qualifications.  Members  must 
have  had  recent,  successful,  firsthand,  practical  experience  in  the  Business  and 
Office  Education  occupations.  They  should  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
their  associates . Members  must  be  able  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  school  of- 
ficials. This  means  they  should  be  available  to  meet  when  requested.  Candidates 
shall  also  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  intelligence,  integrity,  keen  and  balanced 
mind,  courage  and  unselfish  spirit.  They  should  be  potentially  responsible,  civic 
minded,  arid  cooperative  committee  members.. 

How  Selected,  Who  Appoints 

Advisory  committee  members  shall  be  selected  by  the  teacher -coordinator  and 
approved  by  the  superintendent  and  school  board.  Members  shall  serve  for  a 
period  of  one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  members  shall  be  either  reappointed 
or  replaced. 


General  Duties  and  Responsibilities 

To  provide  the  school  administration  with  advice  on  the  types  of  courses  in 
Business  and  Office  Education  needed  to  satisfy  the  day  and  evening  training  needs 
of  the  community. 

To  help  in  the  work  of  community  surveys  by  determining  the  data  to  be  gathered 
and  by  supporting  the  studies  and  gaining  the  best  community  reaction  to  them,  as 
well  as  by  helping  to  evaluate  the  returns  from  the  studies. 

To  help  plan  courses  and  establish  ways  for  keeping  instruction  practical  and 
functional . 

To  help  set  up  standards  for  entrance  into  vocational  Business  and  Office  Education 
courses  and  to  assist  in  obtaining  jobs  for  graduates  who  have  successfully  completed 
their  training. 

To  assist  the  teacher  in  relating  his  instruction  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  community. 

To  recommend  applicants  for  training  on  the  basis  of  the  qualifications  required  by 
the  organization  in  which  the  students  are  to  be  tau^t;  help  the  school  conform  to  the 
state  wage  and  hour  laws*  recommend  and  help  to  set  up  the  local  training  standards. 

The  committee  should  discuss  working  agreements,  changes  in  job  training  status 
and  all  other  student -training  program  problems. 

To  offer  suggestions  and  advice  in  determining  wage  rates,  trf»ining  stations,  types 
of  training,  and  aid  in  the  general  promotion  of  the  program. 
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USE  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  IN  STRENGTHENING  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 


1.  Choosing  the  Committee 

A.  Choose  the  committee  from  a cross  section  of  the  community 

B,  Let  all  business  teachers  help  select,  but  teachers  should  not  dominate 
meetings  ^er  committee  begins  functioning 

II.  Getting  the  Committee  Started 

A , Acquaint  the  committee  with  the  vocational  program 

B.  Let  the  committee  elect  its  own  officers,  call  its  own  meetings,  and 
appoint  subcommittees  (these  will  meet  separately  from  regular  com- 
mittee) 

C«  Have  guidelines  to  show  the  functions  of  the  committee,  length  of  time 
to  be  served,  etc. 

D.  This  is  not  a social  committee 

E.  Possibly,  have  one  teacher  to  meet  with  the  committee  and  take  the 
minutes 

III.  Functions  for  Committee  Meetings 

A.  Standards  in  typing,  shorthand,  etc. 

B.  Developing  and  improving  curriculum  patterns 

C.  Advisability  of  specialized  training  (medical  secretaries,  etc.) 

D . Speakers  Bureau 

E.  Free  films  and  filmstrips  for  classes 

F . Aid  in  the  placement  of  graduating  business  students 

G . Securing  job  stations  for  cooperative  office  practice  students 

H.  Teachers  cooperate  by 

1.  Listening  to  recommendations  of  the  committee 

2.  Keeping  minutes  of  meetings  and  distributing  them  to  all  business 
teachers 


The  Key- -Let  the  committee  do  the  work.  Don't  let  the  teachers  "hog 
the  show."  Let  the  committee  "run  the  show"--set  their  own  agenda. 
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YOUR  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE* 


When  one  gets  ready  to  consider  establishing  either  one  of  the  Business  and  Office 
Education  programs  in  a community,  then  he  should  use  one  of  the  two  types  of  ad- 
visory committees . One  is  called  a steering  committee.  If  you  already  have  a pro- 
gram going,  you  have  no  use  for  this  steering  committee.  But  if  you  are  getting 
ready  to  consider  a program,  either  the  lab  or  cooperative,  then  you  have  a need 
for  these,  which  should  be  a cross-section  of  the  interested  publics  that  would  be 
involved  in  or  concerned  about  your  program , 

On  this  steering  committee,  you  want  people  who  are  in  favor  and  people  who  mi^t 
not  be  in  favor . You  would  have  both  labor  and  management , You  would  have  your 
guidance  people,  administration,  and  teaching  staff  at  the  school.  You  would  have 
your  parents  and  your  prospective  students  represented  among  the  interested  publics. 

You  could  think  of  others  you  would  want  in  your  own  community,  but  this  is  the  com- 
mittee that  would  be  organized  the  year  prior  to  or  two  years  prior  to  your  active 
program  getting  started.  This  is  the  first  consideration  of  a sounding  board. 

This  steering  committee  would  be  one  with  which  you  would  need  to  do  a lot  of  ori- 
entation.. The  first  meeting  of  the  steering  committee  should  be  an  information 
meeting.  Many  of  them  will  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  They  won't  prob- 
ably know  what  intensive  lab  is . They  won't  know  what  the  cooperative  is . This 
would  probably  involve  somewhere  from  two  to  four  meetings,  and  it  is  an  early 
kind  of  session  when  you  first  have  the  seed  of  an  idea  that  you  want  to  start  one 
of  these  programs . 

Another  kind  of  committee  is  called  the  advisory  committee.  This  is  the  committee 
you  use  when  you  desire  to  start  your  program  or  have  an  on-going  program . This 
can  be  a smaller  one — something  like  eight  to  twelve  members . 

This  one  might  be  drawn  from  some  of  the  people  you  found  to  be  good  as  your  re- 
sult from  the  steering  committee  membership.  Now  you  want  the  positive  ones. 

You  found  the  ones  that  were  highly  interested  and  might  help  with  your  training 
stations.  You  found  the  ones  that  have  gooo  potential  for  a lot  of  good  instructional 
materials  or  techniques . You  will  want  membership  here  with  people  who  will  think 
positive  of  your  program  and  give  good  advice  and  assistance. 

This  one  would  be  a membership  rotation  set  up  on  the  basis  of  one,  two,  to  three - 
year  memberships,  so  that  you  do  not  have  all  of  them  disappearing  each  year.  You 
have  some  experienced  people  on  there  that  will  continue  from  year  to  year . And, 
in  the  case  of  the  cooperative,  out  of  these  eight  or  twelve,  four  or  five,  whatever 
you  decide  but  a majority,  would  be  your  training  station  employer  and  then  you  would 
want  a school  administration  representative.  You  would  also  want  labor  representation  as 
well  as  management.  Perhaps  a parent  or  have  a successful  graduate  under  the  co- 
operative as  a representative.  If  this  be  a laboratory  situation,  then  you  are  going 
to  want  employers,  labor,  administration,  and  resource  individuals  who  can  assist 
you  with  this  matter  of  establishing  stations  in  your  lab  and  providing  instructional 
materials  and  teaching  technique  ideas . 
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One  that  is  not  used  quite  as  often  could  be  possibly  called  a technical  advisory 
comnnittee  or  a special  committee.  In  the  cooperative  or  laboratory.,  this  could 
be  used  in  which  you  have  specialized  area  where  assistance  is  needed. 

If  you  have  particular  problems  in  instructional  materials  or  deciding  on  course 
outlines,  finding  the  equipment,  availability,  then  you  would  want  a special  com- 
mittee here  and  perhaps  three  members  mig^t  be  adequate. 

In  data  processing  and  accounting,  and  particular  machine  areas,  technical  com- 
mittees have  become  important  to  us , They  need  only  to  meet  as  often  as  you  need 
their  advice.  In  the  technical,  this  could  mean  only  two  or  four  formal  meetings . 

In  the  case  of  the  advisory  committees,  some  business  educators  find  that  three  or 
four  formal  meetings  a year  are  adequate;  but  then  contact  with  individual  members 
becomes  important.  It  is  important  that  you  keep  in  contact  with  your  chairman  of 
the  advisory  committee  and  the  individual  members  in-between.  On  the  technical 
situation,  this  could  be  a series  of  two  or  three  formal  meetings  with  further  in- 
dividual contact. 

With  these  three  kinds  of  committees,  advice  and  warning  are  issued.  Call  on 
only  as  often  as  you  have  something  specific  to  do.  When  yo‘*  call  a committee 
meeting,  you  must  have  an  agenda,  and  very  advisedly  so,  u agenda  that  is  mailed 
out  in  advance.  Meet  as  long  as  necessary  only  and  get  these  busy  people  back  on 
their  way.  If  they  come  to  committee  meetings  with  an  agenda  and  do  thijigs,  tbey 
will  be  more  than  willing  to  talk  of  this  report.  But  if  they  come  there  to  waste 
time  and  just  a social  affair,  then  it  is  gdng  to  die  quickly.  Let’s  say  it  would  be, 
"What  I want  in'.this  community  would  be  data  processing  by  people  who  have  direct 
installations  and  could  help  me  in  setting  up  a Course  of  Study  to  serve  my  em- 
ploying community."  When  it  comes  to  a technical  community,  look  closely  on  the 
employing  community  and  not  just  a local  community. 

As  for  setting  the  time  for  the  advisory  committee  meetings,  a short  luncheon 
meeting  or  a four  o’clock  meeting  seems  to  work  pretty  well . They  do  not  like  to 
give  up  their  nig^its . Saturdays  are  bad  days  . 

At  the  advisory  committee  meeting,  arrange  for  some  good  visual  presentations. 
There  is  a good  film  on  "Office  Occupations"  which  can  be  obtained  through  Keystone 
Steel  & Wire  Company,  in  Peoria,  Illinois.  If  you  do  not  want  to  use  this  kind  of 
thing,  use  some  simple  transparencies  and  do  some  charting  under  the  discipline  of 
instruction. 

The  first  meeting  is  an  information  meeting.  There  should  be  two  or  three  other 
meetings  during  the  year. 

The  second  meeting  could  be  a matter  of  estchanging  ideas  on  training  stations  if  in 
cooperative.  Develop  training  stations,  talk  about  needs,  and  help  explain  what  a 
good  training  station  is . 

The  third  meeting  of  the  year,  during  an  active  year,  mi^t  be  an  overview  of  what 
has  happened;  some  of  your  needs  for  the  coming  year  sets  the  stage  for  the  fourth 
meeting. 
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We  are  in  the  business  of  teaching  the  managements  of  things*  We  are  in  the  discipline 
of  management.  We  are  in  the  business  of  creating  information  and  managing  it.  We 
are  in  the  business  of  working  with  personnel. 

We  are  in  the  discipline  of  management  and  to  teach  office  skills  along  with  this. 
Secondly,  we  are  in  the  business  of  teaching  the  technology  that  applies  to  certain 
occupations.  This  is  where  we  zero  in  on  the  student's  career  objective  and  add  to  the 
technology  of  the  career  occupation . 

Third,  we  are  finding  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  social  skills  these  days  because 
students  have  to  get  along  with  people  on  the  job  and  learn  how  to  benefit  from  super- 
vision. 

Fourth,  we  cannot  avoid  this  matter  of  economic  understanding. 

We  need  help  in  achieving  these  goals  for  our  students,  and  these  committees  can 
provide  many  answers . 


*Speech  given  by  Dr.  Ralph  Mason,  Indiana  State  University,  at  the  annual  Vocational 
Conference . 
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VT  007  653 

Criteria  for  the  Use  of  a school  District  In  Evaluating  Its  Business  Education  Program. 

Pennsylvania  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg 
AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Box  911,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17126  ($.16). 

Pub  Date  - Mar68  19p. 

♦BUSINESS  EDUCATION;  *PR0GRAM  EVALUATION;  *EVALUAT10N  TECHNIOUES;  *PR0GRAM  IMPROVEMENT;  * INSTRUMENTATION 
PENNSYLVANIA 

This  document  is  a practical  check  list  to  be  used  by  each  school  district  to  evaluate  Its  business  education 
d^artment  and  to  serve  as  a guide  for  evaluating  Its  program  against  standards  set  forth.  Part  1,  General 
Area,  Includes;  (1)  Instructional  procedures,  (2)  organization  and  staff,  (3)  guidance  service,  (4)  community 
and  school  relations,  (5)  ^yslcal  plant  and  eaulpment.  included  In  Part  II,  Subject  Area,  are;  (1)  bookkeeping, 
(2)  business  economics,  (3)  business  English,  (4)  business  law,  (5)  business  mathematics,  (6)  data  processing, 
(7)  general  business,  (8)  office  practice,  (9)  shorthand,  and  (10)  typewriting.  The  check  list  provides  for  a 
"yes"  or  "no"  response  at  the  left  of  each  Item  and  a bar  graph  Is  included  at  the  end  to  be  used  in  plotting 
the  results  of  the  evaluation.  (MM) 
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CoRiRionwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg  17126 


CRITERIA 

for 

THE  USE  OF  A SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


in 

EVALUATING  ITS 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


The  practical  check  lists  contained  herein  have  been 
prepared  as  a means  of  giving  each  school  district  an  opportunity 
to  evaluate  its  business  education  department.  These  check  lists 
will  be  of  greatest  value  when  they  are  used  by  administrators 
and  business  education  department  personnel  as  a guide  for  evalu- 
ating their  own  program  against  standards  set  forth.  It  should 
serve  as  a means  of  determining  areas  where  improvement  can  be 
made. 

This  material  is,  in  part,  a revision  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction*s  Criteria  for  the  Use  of  a School  District 
in  Evaluating  Its  Business  Education  Program,  dated  September  1959. 

Inquiries  about  this  publication  should  be  directed  to 
William  H.  Selden,  Jr.,  State  Supervisor,  Business  Education, 

Robert  D.  Edwards,  Adviser,  Business  Education,  or  Kenneth  A.  Swatt, 
Adviser,  Business  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USE  OF  CRITERIA 


This  criteria  is  offered  as  a practical  and  simple 
means  of  evaluating  business  education  programs  with  a view 
to  making  them  more  effective.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
and  presents  the  following  aspects  of  business  education: 

Part  I.  General  Area 

Instructional  Procedures 
Organization  and  Staff 
Guidance  Service 
Community  and  School  Relations 
Physical  Plant  and  Equipment 

Part  II.  Subject  Area 

Bookkeeping 
Business  Economics 
Business  English 
Business  Law 
Business  Mathematics 
Bata  Processing 
General  Business 
Office  Practice 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 

A check  (vO  oiay  be  used  to  indicate  a "yes”  or  "no" 
response  in  the  space  provided  at  the  left  of  each  item.  The 
last  page  contains  a bar  graph  to  be  used  in  plotting  the  results 
of  this  evaluation.  In  preparing  the  graph,  one  point  should  be 
allowed  for  each  statement  where  an  affirmative  answer  is 


indicated. 


Part  I,  General  Area 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURES 

The  objectives  of  business  education  are  a significant  factor  in  the  success  of  the  program 

and  appropriate  instructional  procedures  play  a major  role  in  achieving  this  success. 

YES  NO 

1.  Instruction  is  consistent  with  school  and  departmental  objectives  which,  in 

turn,  are  based  on  accepted  long-range  needs  of  the  business  community. 

2.  Low  ability  or  marginal  pupils  are  given  additional  individual  attention. 

3.  High  ability  pupils  are  challenged  through  occasional  enrichment  assignments 

in  areas  of  specific  interest  to  them. 

4.  Testing  is  used  as  one  of  the  bases  for  remedial  instruction. 

5.  Pupils  are  informed  periodically  of  their  progress. 

6.  The  teacher  varies  the  daily  procedure  to  maintain  interest  and  stimulate 

enthusiasm. 

7.  Assignments  are  previewed  to  direct  pupils*  attention  to  specific  items  which 

they  will  be  expected  to  learn. 

8.  Pupil  projects  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  practical  application  of  business 

principles  in  everyday  life. 

9.  Business  teachers  continuously  attempt  to  foster  with  pupils  an  understanding 

of  how  to  adapt  to  changing  work  situations. 

10.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  develop  business-like  work  habits. 

11.  Pupils  are  taught  the  value  of  good  character  and  the  value  of  learning  to 

improve  their  personality  traits. 

12.  Textbooks  are  replaced  periodically  to  keep  them  up  to  date. 

13.  The  teachers  use  the  key  or  teacher's  manual  with  discretion  and  do  not  lend 

it  to  pupils. 

14.  Supplementary  books  and  periodicals  are  used  to  enrich  the  content  matter. 

15.  Community  resources  (interesting  outside  speakers  and  field  trips),  trade 

publications,  and  employee  handbooks  are  used  for  instructional  purposes 
whenever  appropriate. 

16.  Books,  periodicals,  and  other  publications  relative  to  the  area  of  business 

are  available  in  the  school  library  for  pupils'  use. 

17.  Business  pupils  are  encouraged  to  borrow  and  read  books  from  the  school  or 

community  library  for  the  purpose  of  building  vocabulary,  broadening  under- 
standing, and  developing  an  appreciation  of  human  relations. 

18.  Bulletin  board  space  is  used  as  an  instructional  aid  and  material  is  current. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  STAFF 


Business  needs  will  be  met  more  adequately  when  business  education  is  effectively  organized, 
administered,  and  supervised. 

YES  NO 


1.  When  there  are  two  or  more  business  teachers,  one  of  the  teachers  is  desig- 
nated as  chairman  of  the  department. 

2.  The  department  chairman  with  three  or  four  teachers  has  at  least  two  periods 
a day,  and  the  department  chairman  with  five  or  more  teachers  has  at  least 
three  periods  a day,  to  devote  to  administrative  and  supervisory  duties. 

3.  The  department  chairman  has  an  opportunity  to  interview  applicants  for  his 
department  and  to  make  comments  concerning  their  potentialities. 

4.  The  department  chairman  or  principal  visits  each  teacher  at  least  once  each 
six  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  presentation  of  a lesson.  This 
observation  is  discussed  with  the  teacher. 

5.  The  department  chairman  or  a business  teacher  either  participates  actively, 
or  gives  consultation,  in  the  rostering  or  scheduling  of  business  pupils. 

6.  The  department  chairman  maintains  an  inventory  and  approves  the  request  of 
teachers  for  departmental  equipment,  supplies,  and  textbooks. 

7.  Once  a year  each  business  teacher  observes  another  teacher  for  at  least  two 
periods  in  the  same,  or  in  a different,  school  system. 

8.  All  business  teachers  have  had  experience  working  in,  or  with,  business  during 
the  past  four  years  and  the  experience  might  include  the  making  of  time  and 
motion  studies,  writing  of  job  descriptions,  and  setting  up  office  procedures 
and  policies. 

9.  Each  business  teacher  attends  at  least  one  professional  business  education 
meeting,  seminar,  clinic,  or  workshop  a year. 

10.  The  school  reimburses  each  business  teacher  for  expenses  to  attend  at  least 
one  professional  business  education  meeting  a year. 

11.  Each  business  teacher  has  at  least  one  period  a day  to  devote  to  nonteaching 
professional  activities. 

12.  Business  teachers  are  consulted  when  changes  in  the  business  curriculum  and 
physical  facilities  are  being  considered. 

13.  Each  year  the  staff  of  the  department  works  on  a major  project  such  as 
curriculum  revision,  instructional  methods,  or  public  relations  venture. 

14.  Departmental  meetings  which  are  held  when  needed  include  consideration  and 
discussion  of  issues  for  improving  the  instructional  program  and  are  not 
devoted  primarily  to  procedural  items. 

15.  Special  care  is  exercised  in  rostering,  or  scheduling,  classes  to  permit 
teachers  to  be  in  the  same  room  for  most  or  all  of  the  day. 

16.  Maximum  class  sizes  are:  Typewriting,  32  pupils;  office  practice,  24  pupils; 

and  others,  30  pupils. 
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GUIDANCE  SERVICE 


pupils  interested  in  the  business  education  program  can  be  more  effectively  serviced  through 
ithe  concerted  effort  of  both  the  business  educator  and  the  school  counselor. 


^ES  NO 


i 1.  The  school  counselors  understand  all  facets  of  the  business  curriculum  and  use 

I an  appropriate  amount  of  their  time  and  effort  working  with  pupils  who  are 

I 2,  Scheduling  allows  pupils  to  enroll  in  any  business  subject  from  which  they  can 

f profit. 

: 

\ 3.  Parents  continually  are  informed  of  the  advantages,  as  well  as  any  possible 

? disadvantages,  of  their  son's  or  daughter's  enrolling  in  the  business  curriculum. 


4.  Business  teacher(s)  and  school  counselor(s)  cooperatively  prepare  a series  of 
information  dissemination  activities  prior  to  the  time  of  curriculum  choice. 

5.  Former  business  pupils  from  various  employment  levels  are  invited  to  talk  in 
either  business  classes  or  assembly  programs  concerning  their  general  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  their  specific  role,  in  the  business  world. 

6.  Opportunities  for  pupil  self-exploration  are  provided  and  specific  information 
on  educational  alternatives  is  available  to  the  pupil. 

7.  Pupils  who  plan  to  major  in  business  administration  in  college  are  shown  the 
relationship  between  high  school  business  subjects  and  future  course  work  on 
the  college  level. 


8.  Career  conferences  and  other  desirable  activities  are  planned  yearly  to 
enable  pupils  to  learn  about  business  careers. 

9.  The  school  has  a business  club,  such  as  an  FBLA  (Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America)  Chapter,  which  attempts  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  value  of 
making  an  intelligent  choice  of  business  occupations. 

10.  Bulletin  board  displays,  assembly  programs,  and/or  the  school  paper  are  used 
to  publicize  educational  and  occupational  information  of  interest  to  current 
and  prospective  business  pupils. 

11.  Up-to-date  occupations  files  are  available  within  the  school. 

12.  Films,  filmstrips,  and  slides  about  business  and  office  occupations  are  shown 
to  pupils  who  are  interested  in  enrolling  in  the  business  curriculum. 

13.  The  business  education  department  cooperates  with  the  counselor  on  placement 
or  is  responsible  for  the  placement  of  vocational  business  graduates. 

14.  Policies  are  established  for  the  release  of  appropriate  business  pupil  infor- 
mation for  placement  purposes. 

15.  Employers  consult  with  the  business  education  department  and  the  guidance 
department  before  employing  business  graduates. 

16.  The  guidance  service  is  developmental  in  nature  with  its  primary  objective  of 
enhancing  the  pupil's  ability  for  self-direction. 


COMMUNITY  AND  SCHOOL  RELATIONS 


Business  education  must  function  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  community  and  to  the  total 
school  curriculum. 

YES  NO 


1.  The  business  education  department,  once  every  five  years,  makes  a survey  of 
business  offices  in  the  empl03nnent  area  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
need  for  possible  curriculum  revision  and  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  business 
machines . 

2.  A follow-up  study  in  cooperation  with  the  guidance  department  is  mad  of  each 
year’s  business  graduates,  as  well  as  dropouts,  who  give  their  evali  cion  of 
the  curriculum  for  the  purpose  of  making  revisions. 

3.  The  staff  of  the  business  education  department  and  an  administrator  (superin- 
tendent, supervising  principal,  or  principal)  meet  with  a committee  of  three 
or  more  businessmen  (lay-advisoiry  committee)  at  least  twice  a year  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  business-education  understanding  and  cooperation. 

4.  The  business  education  department  presents  a high  school  assembly  program  at 
least  once  a year. 

5.  The  business  education  department  invites  at  least  one  businessman  a year  to 
speak  either  in  business  classes  or  an  assembly. 

6.  The  business  education  department  releases  at  least  two  articles  to  the  school 
newspaper  each  school  year. 

7.  The  business  education  department,  with  the  approval  of  the  school  administra- 
tion, releases  at  least  one  article  to  the  local  newspaper  each  year. 

8.  The  school  is  adequately  serving  the  needs  of  the  community  by  providing 
appropriate  adult  business  courses. 

9.  If  there  are  new  business  teachers,  an  orientation  program  relating  to  the  com- 
munity and  school  system  is  scheduled  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  school 
term  or  preceding  the  school  term  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  their  job. 

10.  The  business  teachers  are  well  acquainted  with  business  activities  and 
businessmen  in  the  community  and  are  active  in  community  affairs. 

11.  Vocational  business  pupils  make  a minimum  of  one  field  trip  a year  to  observe 
the  operation  of  a business  office. 

12.  A teacher  precedes  a field  trip  by  a variety  of  preliminary  steps  that  are 
known  to  be  necessairy;  for  example  (1)  the  future  host  is  aware  of  the 
learnings  that  should  result,  (2)  the  pupils  have  discussed  the  observations  to 
be  made,  and  (3)  such  activities  as  library  research  and  outside  readings  have 
been  completed  when  advisable. 

13.  A field  trip  progresses  with  (1)  small  groups  for  adequate  observations,  (2) 
the  opportunity  to  ask  questions,  and  (3)  the  recording  of  observations. 

14.  The  teacher  prepares  and  makes  use  of  follow-up  questions  for  class  discussion 
immediately  after  a field  trip,  and  the  field  trip  is  followed  by  a "thank 
you"  note  written  by  one  of  the  pupils. 
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PHYSICAL  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Adequate  housing  and  equipment  should  be  a prime  consideration  In  the  business  education 
program  and  Includes  the  planning  of  new  facilities  and  the  practical  use  of  present  equip- 
ment and  school  buildings. 

YES  NO 


1.  The  size,  shape,  and  location  of  rooms  assigned  to  the  business  education 
department  permit  layouts  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

2.  The  data  processing,  office  practice,  and  typewriting  rooms  are  acoustically 
treated  to  reduce  excessive  noise,  which  may  cause  pupil  fatigue,  and  to 
prevent  Interference  with  Instruction  In  other  classes. 

3.  Adequate  storage  facilities  are  provided  either  In  each  room  or  within  the 
area  of  the  department. 

4.  Each  business  education  room  has  at  least  one  four-drawer  filing  cabinet. 

5.  Bookkeeping,  business  mathematics,  general  business,  and  shorthand  classrooms 
have  a minimum  of  twenty-£__;  running  feet  of  chalkboard. 

6.  Office  practice  and  typewriting  classrooms  have  a minimum  of  fifteen  running 
feet  of  chalkboard. 

7.  All  rooms  have  adequate  bulletin  board  space. 

8.  There  Is  a sufficient  number  of  electrical  outlets  In  the  classroom. 

9.  A master  switch  Is  provided  for  rooms  which  have  a series  of  electric  outlets. 

10,  Most  of  the  following  Items  of  audio-visual  equipment  are  readily  available 

for  all  business  teachers:  copying  machine,  opaque  projector,  overhead 

projector,  filmstrip  and  slide  projectors,  motion  picture  projector,  record 
player,  and  tape  recorder. 

11,  Facilities  for  the  showing  of  projected  materials  are  readily  available  for 
all  buslr.ess  classes. 

12,  Equipment  Is  representative  of  that  being  used  In  the  community,  as  evidenced 
In  a recent  employment  area  survey, 

13,  Those  electric  typewriters  which  receive  maximum  usage  are  replaced  on  a 
systematic  basis  every  four  to  six  years. 

14,  Those  business  machines  other  than  typewriters  which  receive  maximum  usage 
are  replaced  on  a systematic  basis  every  eight  to  ten  years, 

15,  All  business  machines  Including  typewriters  are  cleaned,  oiled,  and  adjusted 
at  least  once  every  school  year, 

16,  A comprehensive  record  Is  kept  of  all  machines  and  Includes;  description  of 
the  Item,  date  of  purchase,  cost,  from  whom  purchased,  serial  number,  repair 
service,  disposition  date,  and  trade-in  credit. 


L-. 
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Part  II.  Subject'  Area 


BOOKKEEPING 

The  study  of  oookkeeping  provides  a valuable  overall  background  of  business  organizations 
and  operations  as  well  as  meets  vocational  and  personal  use  objectives. 

YES  NO 


1.  Bookkeeping  is  offered  to  business  pupils  in  grades  eleven  and  twelve. 

2.  All  vocational  business  pupils  take  at  least  one  year  of  bookkeeping  cr 
recordkeeping. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  need  and  use  of  systematically-kept  bookkeeping 
records  is  developed. 

4.  The  basic  principles  of  bookkeeping  are  related  to  the  pupils*  previous 
common  experiences. 

5.  A definite  attempt  is  made  to  improve  the  fundamental  skills  of  arithmetic 
and  handwriting. 

6.  Pupils  are  required  to  use  ink  in  completing  exercises  and  practice  sets  for 
all  entries  except  pencil  footings  and  work  sheets. 

7.  Emphasis  is  given  to  problem-solving  procedures — interpieting,  reasoning, 
understanding,  and  recording. 

8.  Business  forms  and  financial  reports  used  in  btisiness  are  presented  to  the 
class  for  their  interpretation. 

9.  Bookkeeping  instruction  is  integrated  with  work  offered  in  data  processing. 

10.  Workbooks  are  provided  for  each  pupil  enrolled  in  bookkeeping. 

11.  Each  pupil  works  a minimum  of  one  complete  practice  set  a year  with  business 
papers. 

12.  Short  quizzes  and  tests  administered  periodically  are  used  to  evaluate  pupil 
progress. 

13.  Periodic  tests  include  both  theory  nnd  practical  application  of  theory. 

14.  Pupils  are  taught  bookkeeping  ethics. 

15.  An  ample  amount  of  pupil  work  is  placed  on  display. 

16.  The  teacher  makes  frequent  and  effective  use  of  the  chalkboard,  the  overhead 
projector,  and  other  appropriate  audio-visual  aids. 

17.  There  are  at  least  two  adding-listing  machines  in  the  bookkeeping  room  which 
are  used  by  pupils  who  have  been  taught  to  operate  them  properly. 

18.  The  desks  used  in  the  bookkeeping  room  have  a minimum  working  area  of  5 square 
feet  (720  square  inches). 
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BUSINESS  ECONOMICS 


If  high  school  pupils  are  to  meot  their  responsibilities  as  citizens  and  as  consumers  in 

a basically  free  enterprise  economy,  economic  understanding  is  essential. 

YES  NO 

Business  economics  is  taught  in  grade  twelve* 

social  studies  department  cooperates  with  the  planning  of  the  course* 

3*  The  content  of  business  economics  concerns  itself  with  the  economic  knowledge 

and  understandings  which  have  practical  application  for  every  person  as  a 
citizen,  consumer,  and  producer* 

* 

4*  One  of  the  purposes  of  business  economics  is  to  develop  in  the  pupils  an 

appreciation  of  the  American  system  of  free  enterp*'ise* 

5*  Business  economics  attempts  to  develop  in  the  pupil  an  appreciation  of  the 

increased  economic  interdependence  of  individuals  and  organizations. 

6*  Pupils  are  taught  to  replace  unreasoned  judgments  with  objective  analysis  by 

using  the  rational  approach  to  problem  solving  (statement  of  the  problem, 
analysis  of  the  problem,  method  of  solution,  presentation  of  data,  and 
conclusions) . 

7*  The  instructional  program  points  up  that  the  scarcity  which  every  economic 

system  faces  is  basic  to  all  economic  problems. 

8*  Pupils  are  taught  to  perceive  economic  trends  and  relationships  from 

statistics  presented  in  the  form  of  charts,  graphs,  or  tables* 

9*  Objective  examination  of  controversial  issues  is  included  in  the  teaching 

of  business  economics,  as  a means  of  helping  pupils  develop  the  ability  to 
reach  their  own  conclusions  on  important  socio-economic  problems* 

10*  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  master  a basic  vocabulary  of  economic  terms* 

11*  A comparison  of  business  enterprises  and  economic  systems  is  included  in 

business  economics* 

12*  Pupils  frequently  are  given  the  opportunity  to  analyze  practical  economic 

problems,  thereby  giving  concrete  meaning  in  relation  to  the  pupil* s own 
experience  and  interests* 

13*  The  ability  level  of  pupils  is  considered  when  problems  to  be  analyzed  are 

assigned* 

14*  The  teacher  makes  frequent  use  of  supplementary  materials  which  are  current, 

objective,  and  informative* 

15*  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  bring  to  class  newspaper  clippings,  periodicals, 

and  other  information  relating  to  topics  under  discussion* 

16*  The  teacher  has  participated  recently  in  a summer  workshop  in  economics  or 

has  returned  to  college  for  additional  course  work  in  economics* 
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BUSINESS  ENGLISH 


Applying  for  a position,  recording  facts,  developing  ideas,  and  communicating  with  others 
require  language  skill.  Therefore,  a fundamental  knowledge  of  English  is  one  of  the  most 
important  tools  of  the  office  worker. 

YES  NO 


1.  Standard  English  usage  is  taught  as  a unit  and  in  conjunction  with  all  oral 
and  written  exercises. 

2.  Pupils  are  provided  with  the  opportunity  of  mastering  the  mechanics  of  English; 
e*g. , punctuation,  capitalization,  and  number  expression. 

3.  Appropriate  vocabulary  study  is  integrated  throughout  the  entire  course. 

4.  Frequent  drills  are  conducted  in  spelling  with  emphasis  on  commonly  misspelled 
words . 

5.  Pupils  are  taught  to  listen  attentively  by  receiving  ample  practice  in 
recording  assignments  accurately  and  getting  the  main  facts  from  a presentation. 

6.  Business  materials  including  books,  magazines,  and  other  pertinent  publications 
are  available  for  reference  and  appropriate  assignments. 

7.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  basic  reference  materials  (e.g.,  dictionaries  of  word 
meaning,  usage,  and  spelling;  secretarial  handbooks;  and  thesaurus)  is 
provided. 

8.  Exercises  are  conducted  to  help  pupils  improve  their  oral  expression. 

9.  Voice  recording  equipment,  such  as  tape  recorders  or  dictation-transcribing 
machines,  is  available  as  an  aid  for  speech  improvement  and  for  composing 
business  correspondence. 

10.  Pupils  are  presented  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  letter  writing  and 
are  given  practice  in  composing  business  letters. 

11.  Pupils  are  introduced  to  the  importance  of  improving  their  mastery  in  English 
usage,  mechanics,  and  proofreading. 

12.  Practice  is  giverf  in  the  preparation  of  job  application:  letters  of  applica- 

tion, data  sheets,  interviews,  and  follow-up  letters. 

13.  A variety  of  actual  business  correspondence  is  available  for  analysis  by 
pupils . 

14.  Audio-visual  aids  such  as  the  tape  recorder,  record  player,  and  overhead 
projector  are  available  for  instructional  purposes. 
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BUSINESS  LAW 


Business  law  shows  the  application  of  the  law  to  common  problems  arising  in  the  life  of  an 
individual  as  citizen,  consumer,  and  employee. 

YES  NO 


1.  Business  law  is  taught  in  grade  twelve. 

2.  A realization  is  developed  that  ordinances,  laws,  courts,  and  governmental 
services  exist  for  the  protection  of  society. 

3.  An  effort  is  made  to  develop  in  pupils  a wholesome  respect  for  the  law. 

4.  An  understanding  is  given  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law — contracts; 
negotiable  instriunents;  and  sales,  buyer  and  seller  relations — useful  to  all 
persons  in  everyday  living. 

5.  Pupils  are  taught  that  contractual  rights  carry  corresponding  obligations 
which  an  individual  should  not  avoid. 

6.  The  pupil  is  given  a practical  knowledge  of  his  rights  and  obligations  in 
common  business  transactions  to  help  him  to  avoid  legal  entanglements  and  to 
know  when  to  seek  the  advice  of  a lawyer. 

7.  The  approach  to  the  study  of  business  law  is  based  on  the  experiences  of  the 
pupil  in  his  daily  school,  home,  and  community  contacts. 

8.  Pupils  are  taught  the  use  and  purpose  of  legal  doemnents  and  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  study  these  documents  in  detail. 

9.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  master  a basic  vocabulary  of  business  law  terms. 

10.  Pupils  are  acquainted  with  the  American  system  of  courts,  their  function, 
and  their  jurisdiction. 

11.  An  attempt  is  made  to  develop  in  pupils  the  ability  to  see  both  sides  of  a 
dispute  and  to  give  due  weight  to  all  the  facts  in  arriving  at  a conclusion. 

12.  Once  during  the  school  term  an  appropriate  court  case  is  selected  for  pupils 
to  witness. 

13.  Teachers  occasionally  dramatize  legal  principles  and  business  law  subject 
matter. 

14.  Extensive  use  of  simple  cases  help  develop  a clear  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  business  law,  thus  arousing  genuine  interest  in  the  subject. 

15.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  collect  and  bring  to  class  newspaper  clippings, 
advertisements,  legal  notices,  and  other  information  relating  to  topics 
under  discussion. 

16.  An  annotated  copy  of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  is  available  in  the  school 
library  for  use  by  the  teacher  and  pupils. 
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BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 


Biisiness  mathematics  stresses  basic  arithmetic  as  applied  to  problems  of  business  life — 
including  those  of  the  consumer. 

YES  NO 


1.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  diagnostic  tests  in  planning  the  instructional  program. 

2.  Instruction  is  given  in  proving  all  types  of  problems  in  a manner  different 
from  the  way  they  were  worked  originally. 

3.  Pupils  learn  to  solve  problems  by  using  the  most  expeditious  approach, 

4.  Pupils  learn  to  estimate  answers,  especially  in  division  and  multiplication, 

to  determine  whether  a logical  answer  has  been  obtained. 

5.  Pupils  learn  to  check  figures  ^rtiich  have  been  copied  from  a book,  another 
paper,  or  the  chalkboard. 

6.  Pupils  learn  to  read  amounts  of  various  sizes  for  the  purpose  of  rapid  checking. 

7.  Pupils  learn  how  to  read  tables  and  charts  such  as  those  used  In  determining 

the  cost  of  Insurance,  social  security,  and  income  tax. 

8.  Warmup  exercises  are  used  daily. 

9.  The  teacher  carefully  defines  the  business  terminology  of  a written  problem. 

10,  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  label  all  numbers  to  promote  logical  solutions  of 
narrative  problems. 

11,  Speed  drills  are  used  often  to  promote  the  pupil's  skill  in  rapid  computation, 

12,  Flash  cards,  or  a tachistoscope,  are  used  to  promote  the  learning  of  number 
combinations, 

13,  Examinations,  so  administered  that  no  pupil  can  complete  all  of  the  problems, 
occasionally  are  given  to  test  speed, 

14,  Frequent  quizzes  are  given  to  evaluate  learning. 

15,  As  a result  of  tests  or  oral  recitation,  the  teacher  maintains  a record  of 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  pupil  in  the  fundamental  processes. 

16,  The  teacher  uses  the  chalkboard  frequently  and  has  a specific  method  of  placing 
problems  on  the  board. 

17,  Each  pupil  has  a chance  to  work  at  least  one  problem  on  the  chalkboard  every 
week. 

18,  When  possible,  a written  problem  is  not  taught  as  an  isolated  situation;  but 
some  background  explanation  is  given  to  place  it  in  a business  environment, 

19,  Emphasis  is  placed  on  writing  figures  legibly  and  neatly. 

20,  Pupils  usually  have  time  in  class  to  start  homework  problems  which  have  been 
explained  carefully. 
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DATA  PROCESSING 


Data  processing  is  playing  an  increasingly  important  role  in  business  offices  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  to  teach  pupils  the  basic  understandings  and  the  operation  of 
unit  record  equipment  as  well  as  computer  theory, 

YES  NO 


1.  Typewriting  and  bookkeeping  are  prerequisites  to  the  study  of  data  processing. 

2.  The  specialized  vocabulary  of  data  processing  is  studied. 

3.  Punched  cards,  punched  paper  tape,  magnetic  tape,  discs,  drums,  and  MICR  as 
input  and  output  media  are  included  in  the  instruction, 

4.  The  preparation  of  flow  charts  and  a study  of  accounting  systems  are  a part 
of  the  instruction. 

5.  Card  punch  training  and  the  preparation  of  program  cards  are  included  in  the 
instruction. 

6.  The  majority  of  the  problems  solved  on  the  data  processing  equipment  are 
realistic  business  problems, 

7.  Introduction  to  computer  theory  is  tau^t  and  includes  basic  concepts  in 
computer  logic,  programming,  and  storage. 

8.  "Hands  on"  training  on  data  processing  equipment  is  provided  fdierever  possible, 

9.  A plan  for  rotating  pupils  on  the  data  processing  equipment  is  devised  to 
permit  maximum  use  of  the  equipment. 

10.  Resource  books,  pamphlets,  and  manufacturers'  machine  manuals  are  available 
for  pupil  use. 

11.  Community  resources  are  used  extensively  for  speakers,  field  trips,  and  career 
conferences  on  employment  opportunities  in  data  processing. 

12.  Films,  slides,  filmstrips,  and  demonstrations  are  used  frequently  to  show 
types  of  equipment  and  their  operation. 

13.  Pupils  are  not  required  to  process  data  for  the  school  administration  other 
than  those  problems  which  relate  to  classroom  instruction. 

14.  Data  processing  machines  are  housed  in  an  air-conditioned  and  sound-proofed 
room. 

15.  The  lecture  area  and  machine  area  are  separated  by  a partition. 

16.  Storage  bins  and  racks  are  provided  to  store  control  panels  and  wires. 

17.  Diagrams,  card  templates,  transparencies,  overhead  projector,  etc.,  are  part 
of  the  supplies  and  equipment. 

18.  A sufficient  number  of  control  panels  and  wires  is  provided  to  allow  the 
pupil  the  opportunity  to  diagram,  wire,  and  debug  his  own  problem. 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS 


General  business  consists  of  a study  of  basic  economic  problems  and  concepts  essential  for 
intelligent  decision-making  by  consumers  in  a basically  free  enterprise  economy.  It  also 
provides  education  in  the  performance  of  those  business  activities  in  which  all  persons 
engage  irrespective  of  their  age,  occupation,  and  economic  status. 

YES  NO 


1.  General  business  is  offered  to  business  pupils  before  they  enroll  in  subjects 
such  as  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  typewriting. 

2.  Pupils  in  other  curriculums  are  encouraged  to  elect  general  business. 

3.  The  consumer  aspects  of  business  and  economics,  such  as  budgeting  and  buying, 
savings  and  investments,  and  insurance,  are  emphasized. 

4.  An  attempt  is  made  to  teach  pupils  to  use  goods  and  business  services 
economically. 

5.  Pupils  are  taught  to  look  at  business  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
the  businessman  and  the  consumer. 

6.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  general  business  is  to  develop  in  the  pupils  an 
appreciation  of  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

7.  A unit  relative  to  business  data  processing  and  the  respective  job  oppor- 
tunities is  included  in  this  subject  when  data  processing  is  not  offered  as 
a separate  subject. 

8.  Job  opportunities  related  to  the  types  of  business  enterprises  studied  are 
highlighted  continuously. 

9.  A definite  attempt  is  made  to  promote  good  spelling,  and  to  encourage  pupils 
to  acquire  a basic  business  vocabulary. 

10.  Legible  handwriting  is  encouraged  in  all  written  work. 

11.  Project  or  activity  methods  are  used  in  general  business. 

12.  Visual  aids  such  as  filmstrips,  motion  pictures,  and  transparencies  are  used 
frequently. 

13.  Reference  is  made  continuously  to  daily  living  situations,  such  as  available 
safeguards  in  handling  money  (checks,  money  orders,  etc.). 

14.  Whenever  possible,  instruction  is  geared  to  the  activities,  ambitions,  and 
experience  of  teen-age  pupils. 
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OFFICE  PRACTICE 


The  content  of  this  subject  is  specifically  conceived  to  include  an  understanding  of  office 

procedures,  indexing  and  filing  techniques,  general  clerical  information,  and  a working 

knowledge  of  machines  commonly  found  in  the  business  office. 

YES  NO 

1.  Office  practice  is  taught  in  grade  twelve  and  designed  as  a terminal  course 

for  vocational  business  pupils. 

2.  At  least  one  year  of  typewriting  is  a prerequisite  for  office  practice. 

3.  The  use  of  reference  books  (telephone  directory,  city  directory,  zip  code 

directory,  secretary’s  handbook,  dictionary,  etc.)  is  part  of  the  instruction. 

4.  A unit  on  job  information,  application  forms,  letters,  interviews,  and  employ- 
ment testing  is  included. 

5.  Pupils  are  oriented  about  business  conduct  and  grooming,  and  the  necessity  of 

cooperation  with  fellow-workers  is  emphasized. 

6.  Pupils  are  given  instruction  in  the  handling  of  mail,  the  use  of  the  telephone 

and  telegraph  services,  and  the  handling  of  travel  arrangements. 

7.  Alphabetic,  geographic,  numeric  and  subject  filing  is  taught  with  adequate 

stress  on  the  filing  sequence  and  on  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  neat, 
accurate  files. 

8.  Pupils*  classwork  is  evaluated  similar  to  on-the-job  work  performed  by 

beginning  office  employees. 

9.  A short  "office  staff"  meeting  (including  teacher  and  all  pupils)  is  held 

periodically  to  discuss  quality  of  work,  organization  of  work,  room  appearance, 
and  other  matters  that  can  be  discussed  in  a group  meeting. 

10.  Pupils  are  made  aware  of  the  importance  of  both  independent  and  group  planning. 

11.  Pupils  are  expected  to  complete  assignments  on  time  with  a minimum  of  instruc- 
tion and  supervision. 

12.  Miniature  filing  practice  sets  or  workbooks  are  provided  for  each  pupil. 

13.  Machines  in  the  office  practice  room  include  typewriters,  duplication  equip- 
ment, transcribing  machines,  adding-listing  machines,  and  calculators. 

14.  Enough  machines  are  housed  in  the  office  practice  room,  so  that  each  pupil  has 

a machine  to  operate  when  the  class  is  concerned  with  this  type  of  work. 

15.  The  duplicating  equipment  is  located  in  a small  room  adjacent  to  or  in  a comer 

of  the  office  practice  room. 

16.  The  transcribing  machines  are  located  as  far  away  from  the  other  machines  as 

possible  to  insure  the  greatest  degree  of  quietness. 

17.  Washing  facilities  are  available. 

18.  There  is  a rotation  plan  of  organization  whereby  each  pupil  operates  a machine 

for  a stated  period  of  time. 
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SHORTHAND 

The  ultimate  objective  of  this  subject  is  production  of  mailable  copy  at  acceptable  speed 
for  vocational  use. 

YES  NO 


1.  Such  factors  as  success  in  English  and  an  average  or  better  I.Q.  are  considered 
in  counseling  pupils  who  wish  to  elect  shorthand. 

2.  Pupils  receive  guidance  information  concerning  the  concept  of  shorthand,  the 
amount  of  homework  involved,  and  the  necessity  for  correct  English  usage  in 
transcription  before  enrolling  in  the  course. 

3.  Pupils  are  acquainted  with  the  opportunities  and  qualifications  for  positions 
in  the  secretarial  field. 

4.  Two  years  of  shorthand  instruction  are  offered  to  vocational  business  pupils  in 
grades  eleven  and  twelve. 

5.  Each  pupil  is  aware  of  the  standards  he  must  attain  to  pass  a course  in  short- 
hand and  the  standards  for  second-year  shorthand  are  commensurate  with  voca- 
tional requirements  for  beginning  secretarial  employees. 

6.  Pupils  are  given  assistance  in  developing  correct  study  habits. 

7.  Personal-use  value  is  stressed  by  assigning  themes  or  letters  to  be  composed 
in  shorthand  and  by  taking  notes  from  lectures,  library  resources,  radio 
programs,  and  television  programs. 

8.  Dictation  practice  is  begun  soon  after  shorthand  writing  is  introduced. 

9.  The  teacher  who  offers  first-year  shorthand  to  a group  of  pupils  is  assigned 
to  teach  second-year  shorthand  to  the  same  group. 

10.  Pupils  have  access  to  typewriters  during  the  same  period  that  instruction  in 
shorthand  is  given  or  during  the  following  period. 

11.  In  second-year  shorthand,  there  is  a definite  schedule  for  dictation  followed 
by  transcription. 

12.  In  second-year  shorthand,  dictation  is  given  at  least  twice  by  a local  business- 
man or  a school  administrator. 

13.  Transcripts  are  graded  on  the  basis  of  mailability — the  quality  of  a letter  an 
executive  would  be  willing  to  sign  without  need  for  correction  or  retyping. 

14.  Office  style  dictation  is  given  in  the  second-year  shorthand  class  and  includes 
multiple  carbons,  enclosures,  and  envelopes. 

15.  A record  player,  tape  recorder,  or  shorthand  dictation  laboratory  is  available 
for  groups  and  individual  pupils  during  their  study  periods. 

16.  A supply  of  dictation  records  is  available  in  the  library  for  pupils  who  desire 
to  use  them  for  practice  at  home. 

17.  Dictation  laboratories  or  multi-headset  equipment  is  used  as  a means  of 
providing  for  individual  differences  in  the  ability  to  take  dictation. 

18.  The  chalkboard  or  overhead  projector  is  used  frequently  by  the  teacher  for 
demonstration  and  drill. 
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TYPEWRITING 


/ 


Each  unit  of  work  should  become  the  foundation  for  a higher  level  of  typewriting  performance 
whether  for  vocational  or  personal  use. 

YES  NO 


1.  Typewriting  is  offered  to  business  pupils  in  grades  eleven  and  twelve. 

2.  There  are  standards  for  production  and  straight  copy  work,  and  each  pupil  is 
aware  of  the  standards  he  must  attain  to  pass  a course  in  typewriting. 

3.  Proofreading  is  an  integral  part  of  the  typewriting  program. 

4.  Outside  assignments  are  given  in  proofreading,  spelling,  syllabication,  and 
planning  the  organization  of  problems  that  require  tabulation. 

5.  Pupils  receive  instruction  on  the  care  and  cleaning  of  the  typewriter  and 
changing  the  ribbon. 

6.  Vocational  business  pupils  receive  at  least  one  year  of  instruction  exclusively 
on  an  electric  typewriter. 

7.  A textbook  is  given  to  each  pupil. 

8.  There  is  a quality  dictionary,  or  a book  which  gives  the  spelling  and  syllabi- 
cation of  words,  available  at  each  typewriting  desk  or  table. 

9.  Supplementary  typewriting  materials  are  available  for  use  in  strengthening 
specific  typing  weaknesses. 

10.  Typewriters  with  open  (lettered),  rather  than  blank,  keyboards  are  used. 

11.  At  least  two  utility  typewriters  are  housed  in  each  typewriting  room  for  use 
if  any  of  the  typewriters  break  down. 

12.  Typewriting  desks  or  tables  with  book  racks  are  adjustable  or  vary  in  height 
between  27  and  30  inches. 

13.  Posture  chairs,  adjtistable  in  height,  are  provided  in  the  typewriting  room. 

14.  All  typewriting  desks  or  tables  face  the  same  direction. 

15.  Each  desk  or  table  in  the  typewriting  room  contains  not  more  than  one 
typewriter. 

16.  Copyholders  are  available  at  each  typewriting  desk  or  table  and  are  used  by 
the  pupils. 

17.  Each  typewriting  room  has  a typewriter  and  a typewriting  demonstration  stand 
on  wheels  which  the  teacher  uses  for  demonstration  purposes. 

18.  A drawer  with  folders  in  which  pupils  place  their  work  is  available  in  one  of 
the  filing  cabinets. 
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Under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Tr^nii^  Act  of  1962,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  required 
to  publish  information  that  gives  promise  of  furthering  the  objectives  of  the  act,  which  include  devel- 
oping and  applying  information  and  methods  needed  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  unemployment 
Other  countries  are  faced  with  ^ilar  problems  of  unemployment  created  by  technok^cal  progress 
as  well  as  changes  in  the  structure  of  production  and  demand  on  the  use  of  human  resources.  Canada 
has  many  problems  similar  to  thc^  of  the  United  States,  some  of  which  grow  out  of  the  same  economic 
and  social  developments.  The  Canadians  have  undertaken  independent  and  parallel  programs  to 
achieve  full  utilization  of  their  human  resources.  Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  understand  the 
manpower  policy  and  prt^ams  of  Canada  in  developii^  methods  to  deal  with  our  problems. 

This  bulletin  describes  the  current  manpower  policy  of  Canada,  explains  its  relation  to  other  na- 
tional goals,  outlines  the  organization  of  manpower  administration,  and  discusses  some  of  the  major 
elements  of  its  manpower  pr(^ams.  The  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Philomena  Mullady  imder  the 
direction  of  Lewis  H.  Earl,  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Manpower  Programs  Staff,  Manpower  Administra- 
tion. Mrs.  Mullady  interviewed  more  than  60  persons  in  Canada  closely  concerned  with  manpower 
policy  and  programs  in  June  1967  to  supplement  the  published  materials  that  provide  the  ba^  for  this 
bulledn.  Although  the  manuscript  has  been  reviewed  by  Canadian  officials  who  have  given  generously 
of  their  time  to  this  publication,  the  organization  and  interpretations  in  the  bulletin  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Manpower  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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Manpower  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  main 
resources  of  Canada  in  that  countr/s  effort  to 
achieve  economic  growth.  Despite  an  abund- 
ance of  natural  resources^  high  priority  is  being 
given  to  full  and  effective  utilization  of  man- 
power. National  policies  are  directed  not  only 
toward  achieving  full  employment  but  also  to- 
ward increasing  the  productivity  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  manpower  problems  of  Canada  are  in 
many  respects  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  With  a large  and  sparsely  populated  land 
area^  geographic  mobility  and  communications 
in  Canada  are  not  achieved  without  difficul- 
ties. The  population  of  Canada  is  about  10  per- 
cent of  that  of  the  United  States,  and  is  con- 
centrated in  the  territory  near  the  U.S.  bor- 
der, which  stretches  for  almost  4,000  miles.  This 
proximity  to  the  United  States  complicates  Can- 
ada's manpower  problems. 

Canada  manpower  policy,  through  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  is 


closely  related  and  integrated  with  Canada^s  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  Council  has  g^ven  direction  to 
ways  of  achieving  full  employment  and  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  effects  of  employment 
policy  on  the  economy  as  a whole. 

The  structure  of  Canada^s  adult  training  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  training  and  retraining 
workers  beyond  their  academic  level  to  meet  the 
changing  structure  of  the  economy.  How  they 
have  developed  their  occupational  training  for 
adults  in  spite  of  their  Federal  system  is  very  im- 
portant because  they  face  states-rights  problems 
similar  to  ours.  None  of  the  European  countries 
can  provide  us  with  this  kind  of  example. 

Canada^s  Manpower  Centers,  which  replace 
their  previous  Employment  Service,  performing 
a role  far  beyond  just  placement  service,  ap- 
pear to  be  a real  advance  in  organization  and 
operation. 

For  many  reasons  the  Canadian  economy  is 
closely  intertwined  with  developments  in  the 
United  States.  For  example,  about  three-tifths 
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of  the  Canadian  exports  go  to  the  United  States, 
while  almost  three-fourths  of  Ganada*s  imports 
come  from  the  United  States.  Therefore,  Cana- 
dian manpower  policy  must  take  into  account 
anticipated  economic  developments  of  its  south- 
ern neighbor.  The  continued  growth  of  the  U.S. 
econcnny  since  1961  has  helped  the  economic 
advancement  of  Canada. 

Techniques  for  handling  the  problems  of  man- 
power adjustments  to  technological  and  other 
changes  have  been  devised,  using  various  serv- 
ices of  the  Canada  Manpower  Centers,  such  as 
training  and  mobility  assistance. 

Canada  has.  a greater  problem  of  integration 
of  immigrants  into  its  labor  force  than  does  the 
United  States,  although  it  is  similar  to  ours. 
Their  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Manpower  Divisions  under  the  De- 
partment of  Manpower  and  Imm^ration  is  an 
important  innovation  in  policy  and  program. 

Early  in  the  1960*s,  Canada  adopted  a goal  of 
high  economic  growth  that  involved  making  full 
and  increasingly  effective  use,  on  a sustained  ba- 
sis, of  both  human  and  material  resources. 
Faced  with  h^her  rates  of  unemployment  at 
the  banning  of  the  decade  than  were  experi- 
enced in  the  United  States,  Canada  tmderUx^ 
to  achieve  full  employment,  while  maintaining 
reasonably  stable  prices. 

Since  1960  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  Can- 
ada has  been  reduced  more  markedly  than  in 
other  industrial  countries.  (See  table  1.)  Ah 
though  unemployment  rose  in  1967,  manpower 


programs  and  administrative  oiganizations  in 
Canada  were  prepared  to  meet  the  problems. 

The  fact  that  Canada  exports  nearly  one-fifth 
of  its  gross  national  product  requires  attention 
to  the  balance  of  payments  and  the  competitive- 
ness of  Canadian  goods  and  services  in  world 
markets.  Associated  with  all  of  these  national 
goals  was  an  effort  to  give  assurance  that  all 
Canadians  would  share  in  rising  living  stand- 
ards. Canada  has  had  reasonable  success  in  har- 
monizing policies  and  programs  to  achieve  these 
goals. 

The  reduction  in  unemployment  rates  during 
this  decade  in  Canada  has  been  achieved  while 
there  has  been  a substantial  growth  in  the  labor 
force.  The  increase  in  gross  national  product 
further  verifies  the  achievement  of  established 
goals  in  Canada.  Between  1960  and  1965  the 
average  annual  increase  in  real  output  in  Can- 
ada was  5.5  percent.  The  growth  rate  had  in- 
creased to  6.5  percent  in  the  1963-65  period. 
This  exceeded  the  1960-70  target  growth  rate 
of  5.3  percent,  set  in  the  Organisation  for  Eco- 
nomic Go-operation  and  Development  and  the 
growth  rate  of  other  major  industrial  countries, 
except  Japan. 

With  the  high  proportion  of  Ganada*s  trade 
and  other  financial  transactions  with  the  United 
States,  the  balance  of  payments  witli  its  neigh- 
bor has  tended  to  show  a deficit  on  current 
accounts,  while  reflecting  a surplus  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  total,  Canada  has  faced  a deficit 
situation  in  current  account  in  the  1960*s. 


Table  1.  Unemployment  Rates  of  Eight  Industrial  Gountrie? 
Adjusted  to  U.S.  Definitions,  1960-66 
[Percent  Unemployed] 


Year 

Canada 

United 

States 

France 

Germany 

Great 

Britrin 

Italy 

Japan 

Sweden 

1960  

5.6 

2.6 

wKtm 

2.4 

4.3 

1.4 

1961  

6.7 

2.0 

BH 

2.3 

3.7 

1.3 

1962  

5.6 

2J0 

■SB 

2.8 

3.2 

1.1 

1963  

5.7 

2.4* 

KB 

3.4 

2.7 

1.1 

1964  

5.2 

1.9* 

2.4 

3J0 

IJO 

1965  

4.6 

2.3* 

2.1 

4.0 

IJO 

1966  

3.6 

3.9 

2.4* 

0.4* 

2.3* 

4.3* 

1.1* 

^ Data  not  available. 

* Preliminary  estimates  based  on  incomplete  data. 


Sourgb:  Arthur  F.  Neef,  and  Rosa  A.  Holland,  Monthly  Labor  * rnewt  April  1967,  p.  19. 
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Manpower  Policy 


Manpower  policy  has  come  to  be  considered  National  economic  policy  in  Canada  consid- 

an  integral  and  essential  component  of  general  ers  an  active  manpower  policy  important  and 
economic  and  social  policy.  This  philosophy  has  seeks  to  integrate  it  with  fiscal  and  monetary 

been  fostered  by  the  Economic  Coundl  of  Can-  policy  to  achieve  national  goals.  The  manpower 

'ada  (£CC),  which  was  created  in  1963  under  policy  of  Canada  attempts  to  match  the  supply 

an  act  of  Parliament  as  an  independent  body  to  and  demand  for  labor  in  specific  locations  and 

study  the  medium-  and  long-term  development  occupations  so  that  manpower  is  most  produc- 

of  the  Canadian  economy  in  the  attainment  of  tively  utilized.  Therefore,  stress  is  given  to  up- 

its  economic  and  social  goals.  grading  the  capability  of  the  work  force  and 

The  goals  that  formed  the  Council’s  terms  of  increasing  mobility  to  achieve  full  employment, 

reference  were:  full  employment,  a high  rate  of  ^ The  manpower  programs  of  Canada,  therefore, 
economic  growth,  reasonable  stability  of  prices,  give  balanced  attention  to  eliminating  unemploy- 

a viable  balance  of  payments,  and  an  equitable  ment  and  raising  the  productivity  of  the  work 

distribution  of  income.  Since  the  Council  reo^  force. 

nizes  that  these  goals  are  not  always  compatible  Underlying  the  recent  achievements  of  Cana- 

with  each  other,  it  has  evolved  a requirement  to  dian  manpower  policy  are  some  important  phi- 

reconcile  conflicting  tendencies  and  achieve  con-  losophies  respecting  training  that  are  quite  wide- 

sistency.  The  efficient  use  of  manpower  re*  ly  supported.  Training  pit^rams  for  adults  are 

sources  has  been  sought  in  Canada  as  the  means  considered  as  a part  of  the  normal  stage  in  the 

for  achieving  full  employment  witho\it  inflation  working  life  of  an  individual  rather  than  as  a 

or  deterioration  of  the  balance  of  payments.  r^;ression  **back  to  school.”  After  an  individual 
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has  entered  the  labor  force,  the  financing  of  fur- 
ther training  for  employment  is  taken  to  be  a 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government.  Allo- 
cation of  resources  to  training  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  costs  of  a progressive  and  dynamic 
economy.  The  need  for  training  is  recognized  as 
a means  for  improving  productivity  and  making 
Canadian  products  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

Canadian  manpower  programs  provide  for  a 
high  percentage  of  the  adult  labor  force  to  be 
continually  undergoing  trmning  as  a means  of 
upgrading  the  labor  force.  Since  much  training 
can  be  done  on  the  job,  the  Government  as- 
sumes the  costs  for  training  in  skills  that  can  be 
used  by  the  worker  for  more  than  one  employer. 
In  addition  to  supporting  institutional  trmning 
programs,  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  100 
percent  of  the  out-of-pocket  costs  of  companies 
providing  approved  adult  training,  including 
allowances  to  workers  for  the  support  of  their 
families, 

Canada  has  recc^nized  the  futility  of  training 
few  jobs  that  do  not  exist  in  the  home  locality 
of  the  worker.  Therefore,  relocation  grants  have 
been  coupled  with  adult  training  on  a nation- 
wide basis.  The  portability  of  pensions  from  one 
province  to  another  aids  mobility.  Family  al- 
lowances, with  cash  payments  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  all  children,  reaching  one-third 
of  the  total  population  of  Canada,  ease  the  geo- 
graphic mobility  of  workers.  Uniformly  recog- 
nized certificates  of  qualification  o ' skilled 
tradesmen  that  are  being  developed  between 
Provinces  also  add  to  worker  mobility. 

Manpower  research  has  been  given  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  manpower  pre^p-am  of  Canada 
and  was  supported  by  a $3  million  budget  in  the 
Ministry  of  Manpower  and  Immigration  in  fis- 
cal year  1967-68,  About  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
were  allocated  for  research  contracts.  In  addi- 
tion to  manpower  research  supported  by  the 
Ministry,  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  has 
supported  research  studies  with  strong  man- 
power implications.  The  operational  people  in 
the  Ministry  are  given  almost  complete  veto 
power  over  research,  to  insure  that  it  is  linked  to 
their  needs.  The  products  of  research  and  exper- 
imental projects  are  fed  into  the  total  manpower 


operational  pre^rams.  The  research  products  are 
used  by  officials  of  the  local  Manpower  Centers 
and  of  the  training  prt^rams  in  determining  the 
training  needs  of  industry,  job  vacancies,  skill 
shortages,  and  probable  technological  charges. 

Immigration  policy  and  programs  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Canada  manpower  policy.  Can- 
ada has  depended  heavily  on  immigration  to 
supply  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  man- 
power needs.  Since  World  War  II,  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  skilled  workers  added  to  the  labor 
force  have  come  from  other  countries. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  seasonal 
unemployment  with  programs  and  policies  de- 
veloped to  overcome  its  ill  effects.  The  long, 
cold  winters  of  Canada  cause  many  workers  to 
lose  their  jobs  for  several  months,  A winter 
homebuilding  incentive  pr(^am  has  been  used. 
Fiscal  aid  to  municipalities  has  been  designed  to 
reduce  seasonal  unemployment,  A Federal  Gov- 
ernment supplementary  construction  program 
has  also  been  employed.  Supported  by  a pub- 
licity campaign,  the  winter  employment  pro- 
gram of  the  private  sector  has  had  success  in 
reducing  the  peak  of  winter  unemployment.  The 
savings  in  welfare  payments  and  improved  tax 
revenue  have  more  than  recovered  the  costs  of 
the  winter  pregrams. 

The  manpower  policy  and  prtgrams  of  Can- 
ada have  been  supported  by  a major  restructur- 
ing of  the  Federal  agencies  and  functions  under 
the  new  Ministry  of  Manpower  and  Immigra-* 
tion.  There  has  been  an  ujgrading  of  the  staff 
through  training  programs.  Active  recruiting  of 
university  graduates  followed  by  inservice  trmn- 
ing  has  been  stressed.  The  importance  of  the 
counseling  functions  in  the  Canada  Manpower 
Centers  is  emphasized  in  the  deration  of  man- 
power prtgrams.  The  use  of  Manpower  Consul- 
tative Services  to  assist  in  solving  problems  of 
manpower  adjustment  to  technological  cjaige 
at  the  enterprise  level  has  been  effective.  The 
cooperative  relationship  between  manpower  of- 
ficials and  the  manners  of  industries  is  re- 
flected in  the  number  of  memos  of  agreement 
for  advance  warning  of  changes  in  employment. 
The  administrative  organization  for  determin- 
ing and  ccttiducting  manpower  programs  is  inter- 
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linked  with  Canadian  manpower  policymaking. 

Growing  out  of  recommendations  of  the  Eco* 
ncmic  Council  of  Canada,  a realignment  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  into  a single  de- 
partment has  been  elTected  to  give  major  re- 
sponsibility for  manpower  policy  to  the  Ministry 
of  Manpower  and  Immigration.  The  adminis- 
trative structure  was  developed  to  coordinate  all 
manpower  and  employment  programs  and  ad- 


minister services  previously  provided  by  other 
agencies  and  Government  departments.  Empha- 
sis is  given  to  improving  the  quality  of  man- 
power services  and  making  them  accessible  to 
Canadians  everywhere,  even  in  the  sparsely  set- 
tled regions.  The  Canadian  effort  to  solve  man- 
power problems  is  characterized  by  innovation, 
breadth  of  approach,  clarity  of  purpose,  and  wil- 
lingness to  experiment. 
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Manpower  Administration 


Manpower  Organization 

In  response  to  the  needs  referred  to  by  the 
Economic  Cbuncil,  on  January  1,  19G6,  the  Gov- 
ernment created  the  Department  of  Manpower 
and  Imnugration.  In  the  realignment  of  func- 
tions, the  Canadian  Department  of  Labour  re- 
tained responsibility  for  labor  standards,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  labor  code,  labor  relations 
under  the  Federal  jurisdiction,  and  Canada’s 
work  with  the  International  Labour  Oiganisa- 
tion. 

The  Department  < . Manpower  and  Immigra- 
tion, composed  of  six  divisions  and  services,  is 
headed  by  a cabinet-level  minister.  (See  chart 
1.)  The  Deputy  Minister  of  Man^,ower  and  Im- 
migration has  major  administrative  responsibili- 
ties. The  Canada  Manpower  Division  and  the 
Canada  Immigration  Division  are  the  major  op- 
erational oi^anizations,  each  headed  by  an  As- 
sistant Deputy  Minister.  The  other  major  or- 


ganizational units  provide  support  services  to  the 
two  operating  divisions. 

The  Canada  Manpower  Division  (chart  2)  is 
composed  of  most  of  the  former  National  Em- 
ployment Service  oigmization,  together  with  the 
placement,  settlement,  and  family  counseling 
services  of  the  Immigration  Branch  vk  the  for- 
mer Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigra- 
tion. It  also  incorporates  these  former  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Labour;  training,  rehabili- 
tation, employment  stabilization,  and  q>era- 
tional  support,  which  includes  the  Manpower 
Consultative  Services  Section. 

The  national  office  of  the  Canada  Manpower 
Division  in  Ottawa  is  the  center  for  policymak- 
ing and  developing  guidelines  for  major  opera- 
tional decisions.  The  five  regional  offices  report 
to  the  Director  General  of  the  Canada  Man- 
power Division;  the  functional  hrmiches  report 
to  him  through  the  Assistant  Director  General. 

There  is  a substantial  decentralization  of  op- 
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erating  authority  in  the  Canada  Manpower  Di> 
vision  to  the  administrative  r^oiis — ^Atlantic, 
Quebec,  Ontario,  Prairie,  and  Pacific — whose 
Regional  Director  adapts  the  guidelines  to  the 
specific  needs  of  his  area  and  reports  to  the 
Director  General.  The  R^ional  Directors  work 
directly  with  the  major  industries,  the  unions, 
and  the  provincial  governments  in  determining 
the  local  needs  for  services  and  making  arrange- 
ments to  meet  those  needs.  The  219  area  offices, 
called  Canada  Manpower  Centers  (CMC’s), 
have  the  responsibility  for  undertaking  the  neces- 
sary action  to  meet  the  full  range  of  manpower 
needs  of  the  community,  such  as  counseling, 
placement,  training,  mobility,  and  data  collec- 
tion. 

The  six  functional  branches  of  the  Manpower 
Division  (chart  2),  operating  through  the  As- 
sistant Director  General,  supply  the  specialized 
information  and  services  required  by  the  Re- 
gional Directors  in  carrying  out  their  responsi- 
bilities of  supplying  the  variety  of  manpov<rer 


services  required  by  the  people  using  the  CMC’s. 

As  of  November  1,  1967,  there  were  316 
points  of  permanent  service.  There  will  be  an  ex- 
pansion of  services  as  the  need  arises. 

Since  integration  of  the  Immigration  Division 
into  the  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immi- 
gration, the  chief  functions  of  the  Division  are 
to  promote  immigration,  select  and  counsel  pros- 
pective immigrants,  control  their  flow  to  Can- 
ada, and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act  and  Regulations  regarding  admis- 
sion to  and  expulsion  from  Canada  of  those 
persons  who  are  or  become  prohibited  persons. 

The  Immigration  Division  (chart  3)  has  three 
branches:  the  Foreign  Branch,  the  Home  Serv- 
ices Branch,  and  the  Programs  and  Procedures 
Branch. 

The  Foreign  Branch  contains  three  regional 
offices:  London,  covering  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland,  the  area  from  which  the  largest 
proportion  of  immigrants  has  always  come;  Ge- 
neva, which  has  the  responsibility  for  Western 


Europe;  and  Ottawa,  which  covers  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  world.  As  of  July  1,  1968,  there 
were  42  local  offices  overseas:  seven  report  to 
London,  19  to  Geneva,  and  16  to  Ottawa.  Each 
local  office  develops  its  own  prc^ram  and  bud- 
get proposal,  receives  its  funds,  and  manages 
and  accounts  for  its  money.  The  three  regional 
offices  hold  an  annual  meeting  to  allocate  for* 
eign  service  personnel  throughout  the  world  and 
schedule  transfers  within  the  regions. 

The  Home  Services  Branch  b responsible  for 
the  admission,  exclusion,  or  expulsion  of  immi- 
grants or  nonimmigrants,  and  for  providing 
guidance  for  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act. 


Immigration  interests  in  Canada  outside  Di- 
visional Headquarters  in  Ottawa  are  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  five  Regional  Directors  of  Im- 
migrant Operations  located  in  Halifax,  Mon- 
treal, Toronto,  Winnepeg,  and  Vancouver. 
While  these  officials  report  throu^  the  Re- 
gional Directors  of  Manpower  and  Immigra- 
tion to  the  Director  General  of  Operations,  they 
receive  guidance  on  immigration  matters  from 
Immigration  Divbional  Headquarters.  The  Re- 
gional Directors  supervise  the  landing  of  immi- 
grants and  provide  temporary  housing  and 
emergency  assistance  if  needed.  The  relocation 
of  the  families,  counselii^  concerning  social  and 
economic  facilities,  job  development,  and  place- 
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ment  of  immigrants — formerly  done  by  the  Im* 
migration  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Immigration — are  now  handled  by  the 
Canada  -Manpower  Centers. 

The  Program  and  Procedures  Branch  devel- 
ops and  recommends  policies  and  gnidelines  for 
the  administradon  of  all  iminigradon  activides. 

There  are  four  support  r .^ces  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Manpower  and  Immigradon  (chart  1). 
The  Financial  and  Administrative  Services  sup- 
plies general  financial,  administradve;,  and  man- 
agement services  throughout  the  Department; 
Personnel  Service  covers  staffing  and  compensa- 
tion, staff  reladons,  and  staff  training  and  de- 
velopment. The  Infonnation  Service  has  gen- 
eral responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  infor- 
madonal  material.  Elements  of  each  of  these 
three  services  are  located  in  the  regional  offices. 

The  Prt^ram  Development  Service  (chart  4) 
provides  a fourth  impmtant  service  to  the  two 
operating  dividons.  Its  funcdon  is  to  help  the 
Department  achieve  its  objecdve  more  effi- 
ciently by  providing  specialized  evaluative  re- 
search, developmental,  coordination,  and  sup- 
port services.  It  is  composed  of  the  following 
branches:  Research,  Planning  and  Evaluation, 
Manpower  Information  and  Analysis,  Pilot  Proj- 
ects, and  Advismy  C!ouncil  and  Liaison. 


The  Research  Branch,  with  about  35  staff 
members,  in  the  economist  and  statistician  cate- 
gories, does  long-range  studies  and  also  provides 
infonnation  for  action  programs.  The  Man- 
power Information  and  Analysis  Branch,  with 
about  20  professionals  at  headquarters  and 
about  33  in  the  five  regional  offices  and  Canada 
Manpower  Centers,  carries  out  current  job  mar- 
ket analyses  and  supplies  current  job  market 
infonnation  to  the  Department  Data  now,  are 
gathered  for  “occupations  in  persistent  short 
supply”  and  the  “number  that  can  be  absorbed 
in  the  area  at  gcmg  rates  of  pay.”  It  is  expected 
that  professional  staff  will  increase  to  approxi- 
mately 126  before  1970. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Program  De- 
velopment Service  to  insure  that  research  proj- 
ects are  linked  to  the  requirements  of  the  oper- 
ating divisions.  The  emphasis  is  on  cooperation 
among  the  various  sections  to  determine  research 
needs.  The  research  program  is  designed  to 
make  the  results  as  useful  as  possible  for  policy 
and  program  planning  in  coordinating  man- 
power policy  will;  overall  economic  policy. 

One  of  the  most  important  policy  changes 
reflected  in  the  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Manpower  and  Immigration  is  the  conver- 
sion of  the  former  National  Employment  Serv- 
ice into  the  Canada  Manpower  Division.  Dif- 
fering from  its  mginal  role  as  primarily  a place- 
ment service,  the  Canada  Manpower  Division 
provides  the  most  important  link  for  strength- 
ening Canada^s  manpower  policy  and  programs. 
It  provides  counseling  services  to  help  people 
get  and  do  better  jobs.  This  not  only  requires 
training  in  a wide  variety  of  skills  and  knowk 
e^e,  but  also  means  that  the  operating  organ- 
ization must  be  tuned  to  the  dynamic  economic 
and  social  changes.  The  Canada  Manpower 
Division  is  described  as  “a  catalyst,  a co-ordina- 
tor, and  a consultant  to  management  and  labor, 
providing  professional  consultant  services  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  of  work.” 

Role  of  Economic  Council 

The  consensus  provided  by  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada  is  very  important,  not  only 
to  various  levels  of  the  Government  but  to  many 
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aspects  of  Canada  s economic,  polidcal,  and  so- 
cial activities.  Because  manpower  policy  is  inti- 
mately related  to  economic  policy  objectives,  the 
Economic  Council  of  Canada  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  Canada  manpower  administration. 

The  Eccnomic  Council  of  Canada  (EGC) 
was  created  by  an  act  of  Parliament  during  the 
summer  of  1963  as  an  independent  body  to  de- 
velop medium-  and  long-term  goals.  It  came 
into  full  operation  early  in  1964  vnth  28  mem- 
bers. The  chEurman,  vice-chairman,  and  director 
serve  on  a full-time  basis  in  their  capacities  as 
professional  eccmomists.  The  other  25  members 
serve  part  time  for  specihei  terms.  Each  can 
be  reappointed.  To  represent  all  aspects  of  the 
Canadian  economy,  the  25  members  have  been 
selected  from  such  oiganizations  as  unions,  man- 
agement, agriculture,  consumers*  organizations, 
and  the  universides.  They  meet  every  2 mcmths. 
The  Council  has  no  executive  or  administra- 
tive functions  and  therefore  has  no  representa- 
tive of  the  Government.  The  Council  is  financed 
by  Government  appropriadon.  Its  chairman  re- 
ports to  Parliament  through  the  Prime  Minis- 
tei.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Council,  operating  un- 


der a very  broad  mandate,  to  advise  and  rec- 
ommend how  the  economic  and  social  goals  set 
out  in  the  act  establishing  the  Econranlc  Coun- 
cil can  best  be  achieved  simultaneously  and  con- 
sistently. 

The  research  program,  carried  out  by  the  40 
professionals  who  constitute  the  EGC  staff,  is 
worked  out  by  the  Council.  Staff-prepared  ma* 
terial  is  sent  to  the  Council  members  in  ad* 
vance  of  meetings  so  they  can  be  prepared  to 
discuss  it  The  full  Council  is  actively  involved 
in  preparing  the  Annual  Review,  which  the 
Council  is  required  to  publish. 
Drafts  of  sections  and  chapters  are  sent  to  the 
Council  members  as  the  work  goes  on,  anH 
they  make  significant  contributions  to  its  final 
form.  The  Review  is  written  for  the  layman. 
Staff  and  axitract  research  studies,  designed  to 
provide  background  information  on  problems  of 
special  interest  to  the  country,  are  published 
from  time  to  time.  Committees  of  the  ECC  have 
been  organized  to  work  in  special  fields.  Several 
conferences,  bringing  together  experts  in  speci- 
fic problem  areas,  have  been  sponsored  by  the 
Council. 
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The  First  Annual  Review,  Economic  Goals 
for  Canada  to  1970,  December  1964,  str<jngly 
recommended  steps  to  achieve  an  active  man- 
power policy,  including  the  development  and 
more  efficient  use  of  Canada’s  human  resources. 
The  recommendation  called  for  a special  Divi- 
sion of  Manpower  within  the  Department  of 
Labour  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  for  better 
matching  of  men  and  jobs.  Responsibility  for 
training  and  mobility  programs  was  ureed. 

The  Second  Annual  Review,  Toward  Sus“ 
tained  and  Balanced  Economic  Growth,  Decem- 
ber 1965,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  manpower  ministry.  The  EOC  empha- 
sized the  need  to  improve  education,  training 
and  retraining  programs,  and  the  collection  of 
job  vacancy  data;  the  improvement  of  the  mo- 
bility pn^ram;  the  acceleration  of  plans  for 
aiding  areas  of  high  and  increasing  unemploy- 
ment; and  the  more  efficient  use  of  skilled  and 
professioial  manpower. 

The  Third  Annual  Review,  November  1966, 
was  devoted  to  Prices,  Productivity  and  Employ- 
ment, a subject  studied  by  the  Council  at  the 
special  request  of  the  Government  Recom- 
mendations were  made  for  improving  produc- 
tivity and  devising  better  ways  to  deal  with  the 
manpower  problems  resulting  from  tedmologt- 


cal  and  other  changes.  The  ECC  warned  that 
increased  productivity,  while  fundamental,  is  not 
by  itself  the  total  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
reconciliation  of  high  employment  and  rapid 
economic  growth  with  reasonable  price  stability. 
The  Council  stressed  that  the  productivity  gap 
between  Canada  and  the  U.S.  must  be  closed 
before  parity  can  be  achieved  between  the 
average  per  capita  income  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Review,  The  Canadian 
Economy  from  the  1960’s  to  the  1970’s,  Septem- 
ber 1967,  traced  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  and  that  are  expected  to  take  place  in  the 
resources  and  productivity  of  the  Canadian 
economy.  Canada  has  the  most  rapidly  growing 
labor  force  to  1970  of  any  industrial  nation,  due 
to  the  growing  participation  rate  of  women  and 
the  number  of  men  under  25.  The  Council 
stressed  the  need  to  improve  mobility,  expand 
adult  education  and  training  programs,  and 
develop  methods  for  rapid  adjustment  to  tech- 
nolcgical  and  other  changes.  Stress  was  also 
placed  on  the  need  for  increased  efforts  to  solve 
regional  problems,  especially  the  differences  in 
income  and  the  acute  unemployment  in  eastern 
Quebec  and  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  (See  table 
2.) 


Table  2.  Unemployment  by  Region 


[Number  in  thousands] 


Region 

j Number 

Percent  of  labor  force 

1961 

1966 

Change 

1961 

1966 

Atlantic 

64 

40 

— 24 

11.2 

6.4 

Quebec  

168 

100 

— 68 

9.2 

4.7 

Ontario  

132 

69 

— 63 

5.5 

2.5 

{dairies  

53 

26 

— 27 

4.6 

2.1 

British  Columbia 

49 

32 

— 17 

8.5 

4.5 

Canada  

466 

267 

—199 

/.2 

3.6 

Source:  Table  from  The  Canadian  Economy  from  the  196(Ts  through  the  197 (Ts,  (Ottawa;  Economic  Council 
of  Canada,  September  1967),  Fourth  Annual  Review,  p.  31.  Based  on  data  from  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Public  Advisory  Bodies 

An  act  of  Parliament  effective  December  21, 
1967,  established  an  advisory  agency  to  the  De- 
partment of  Manpower  and  Immigration 


called  the  Canada  Manpower  and  Immigration 
Council  (CMIC).  It  consists  of  not  more  than 
15  members  selected  after  consultation  with  lep- 
resentatives  of  national  organizations,  plus  the 
chairmen  of  the  advisory  boards.  There  are  four 
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advisory  boards  which  report  to  the  GMIG,  each 
designated  to  handle  a specific  area:  manpower 
and  immigration  research,  adult  occupational 
training,  the  adjustment  of  immigrants,  and 
coordination  of  rehabilitation  services  of  dis* 
abled  persons.  The  act  also  makes  provision  for 
establishing  Regional  and  Local  Manpower 
Gommittees  to  advise  and  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  functio.is  of  the  Ganada  Manpower  Divi* 
sion.  It  is  expected  there  will  be  representation 
from  employer  and  employee  groups  in  each  of 
these  organizations. 

Canada  Manpower  Centers 

The  Economic  Council  of  Ganada  in  the  first 
two  annual  reviews  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
manpower  E^ency  that  would  be  more  than  a 
placement  service,  important  as  that  function 
is.  A key  operational  agency  for  implementing 
manpower  policies  and  the  sole  coordinating 
agency  of  all  policies  and  programs  related  to 
the  Job  market  was  required. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  new  Depart* 
ment  of  Manpower  and  Immigration  in  1966, 
the  National  Employment  Service  (NES)  be* 
came  part  of  the  Canada  Manpower  Division. 
The  NES  offices  were  given  the  new  name.  Can* 
ada  Manpower  Centers  (CMC’s),  which  more 
accurately  reflects  the  new  functions.  These 
Manpower  Centers — the  regional  and  area  of- 
fices and  branches — are  the  key  operational  arm 
of  Canada’s  manpower  program.  Matching 
workers  and  jobs  in  a rapidly  growing  economy 
is  the  primary  function  of  the  CMC’s. 

The  Canada  Manpower  Centers  are  the  heart 
of  the  new  Department  of  Manpower  and  Im- 
migration and  are  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
Canada’s  manpower  objectives.  All  of  the  man* 
power  programs  are  tied  tc^ether  and  imple- 
mented through  the  network  of  Manpower  Cen- 
ters across  Canada.  The  aim  is  for  each  office 
to  play  a vital  part  in  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity, earning  the  confidence  of  workers  and  em- 
ployers through  recruiting,  job-finding,  training, 
and  mobility  pre^ams  and  the  rehabilitafion  of 
workers.  The  CMC’s  expect  to  become  as  well 
patronized  by  workers  and  employers  as  are  the 
banks  in  Canada.  The  staff  is  being  trained  to 
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do  a sensitive  professional  job. 

The  Ganada  Manpower  Division  has  been 
organized  into  five  regions,  with  a network  of 
operating  area  offices  and  branches  across  Can* 
ada,  which  provide  the  coordination  for  all  poli- 
cies and  programs  relating  to  manpower. 

Each  of  the  five  regional  offices  is  headed  by 
a Director  who  reports  to  the  Director  General 
of  the  Ganada  Manpower  Division.  The  Ontario 
Region  is  the  largest  region,  with  99  locations 
and  a staff  of  2,000.  The  Pacific  Region  includ* 
ii^  the  Yukon  Territory  is  the  smallest  region, 
with  29  locations  and  a 700  member  staff.  Que- 
bec has  25  manpower  centers,  one  for  each  of  i 

the  economic  subregions.  The  total  staff  of  the  ; 

CMC’s  is  approximately  5,500,  to  which  about  I 

900  are  to  be  added  in  1968,  to  increase  the  to-  i 

tal  to  approximately  6,400. 

Quebec  is  at  present  the  only  Province  oper-  : 

atlng  an  employment  service.  Before  the  estab-  i 

lishment  of  the  National  Employment  Service  in  ; 

1941,  several  other  Provinces  operated  employ-  \ 

ment  service.  The  CMC’s  provide  placement  ' 

and  other  services  for  individuals  throughout  ■ 

the  entire  Dominion,  including  Quebec,  where  | 

there  are  both  the  Provincial  system  and  the  I 

CMC’s.  There  are  wide  variations  throughout  i 

Canada  in  area  manpower  problems  such  as  un-  ( 

employment,  education,  training,  skill  levels,  and  I 

job  opportunities.  The  Department  of  Man*  | 

power  and  Immigration  consults  the  Provinces  | 

when  necessary  in  the  development  of  new  pro-  j 

grams,  and  where  programs  are  of  direct  con-  | 

cem  to  both  levels  of  government,  they  are  op-  i 

crated  on  a cooperative  basis.  ’ 

The  essential  activity  of  the  Canada  Man-  | 

power  Centers  is  counseling — advising  people  i 

where  they  can  get  jobs  or  how  they  can  im-  i 

prove  their  chances  of  getting  and  holding  bet-  j 

ter  jobs.  All  other  functions  in  the  Manpower  i 

Division  are  support  activities  designed  to  give  1 

the  manpower  and  immigration  officer  the  in-  | 

formation  and  tools  that  he  needs.  j 

For  the  employer,  the  area  manpower  officer  | 

can  give  information  on  available  workers,  on  j 

training  pre^ams,  and  on  the  graduates  of  I 

training  programs  who  are  available  for  employ- 
ment. The  local  officers  also  have  access  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  such  as  schools,  adult 
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trmning  programs,  youth  oiganizadons,  and  re- 
habilitation and  medical  services  that  can  help 
people  improve  their  job  opportunities.  Training 
allowances  and  mobility  grants  give  the  counsel- 
ors additional  resources  with  which  to  help 
workers.  Information  is  provided  to  local  offices 
from  the  regional  and  the  national  headquarters 
offices. 

The  five  regional  offices  of  the  Dividon  (chart 
2)  are  stronger  than  the  r^onal  organization 
of  other  Government  departments.  The  CMC^s 
function  effectively  under  the  decentralized  or- 
ganization with  the  R^onal  Director  as  a high- 
level,  decisionmaking  officer.  Manpower  pro- 
grams must  be  acutely  senndve  to  regional 
needs.  Very  good  relations  with  Provincial  gov- 
ernment are  essential  and  these  are  achieved  by 
haviig  respondbility  for  operational  policy  at 
the  regional  level. 

The  Regional  Director  is  a senior  Govern- 
ment officer  able  to  deal  on  an  equal  level  with 
heads  of  the  major  Provincial  government  de- 
partments and  capable  of  securing  the  confi- 
dence and  cooperation  of  major  employers  in 
the  region.  He  also  negotiates  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  senior  officials  of  private  and  public 
^encies. 

The  R^onal  Directors  need  considerable 
staff  support  under  their  control  in  their  re- 
gional offices.  The  lines  of  respon»bility  run 
solely  from  the  Director  General  to  the  Director 
of  the  region.  Staff  specialists  in  Ottawa  and 
staff  specialists  in  the  r^ons  have  channels  of 
communication,  but  the  r^onal  staff  specialists 
are  responsible  only  to  the  R^onal  Director. 

The  Regional  Director  has  line  command  of 
the  area  CMC  offices.  The  regional  organiza- 
tion (chart  5)  provides  for  two  Assistant  Direc- 
tors, one  of  whom  is  the  Assistant  Director  of 
Operations,  directly  responsible  for  the  area 
CMC  offices.  Because  of  the  number  of  offices 
in  each  region,  he  has  a staff  of  superintendents 
to  assist  in  supervision.  In  the  larger  regions 
there  are  three  or  four  superintendents  special- 
izing on  a district  basis.  Their  base  of  operation 
is  the  regional  office  and  they  act  in  place  of  the 
Assistant  Director  in  dealing  with  the  district 
offices.  The  Assistant  Director  of  Staff  Services 
is  responsible  for  a range  of  specialists  similar 


to  those  in  the  national  office  in  Ottawa.  He 
also  has  a Training  and  Rehabilitation  Staff. 

Thruigh  the  CMC  offices,  people  are  placed 
in  employment,  and  employers  are  enabled  to 
secure  workers.  Assisted  by  the  mobility  pro- 
gram, employers  can  secure  workers  from  other 
parts  of  Canada.  Through  the  Foreign  Branch 
of  the  Immigration  Division,  the  CMC’s  caii 
also  arrange  to  secure  workers  from  other  coun- 
tries. . 

When  a client  contacts  the  local  CMC  seek- 
ing employment  or  other  services,  an  appoint- 
ment is  made  for  him  to  talk  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble with  a counselor.  This  system  of  appoint- 
ments has  been  found  to  be  more  effective  than 
havii^  the  individual  wait  in  line  for  an  indefi- 
nite time.  If  the  vfr^'^ker  cannot  be  placed  on  a 
permanent  job,  the  o>unselor  has  an  arsenal  of 
other  services  at  his  command.  He  can  send 
data  the  man’s  qualifications  through  the 
clearance  system  of  the  region  or  to  other  re- 
gions. He  can  refer  the  individual  to  a specific 
training  course  in  the  locality  or  in  another 
area.  If  a suitable  job  or  training  is  not  avail- 
able in  the  cfHnmunity,  the  counselor  can  au- 
thorize and  arrange  for  the  movement  of  the 
worker  to  another  area.  The  manpower  coun- 
selor has  a responribility  to  give  his  clients  the 
best  possible  service  by  utilizing  the  available  re- 
sources. 

Senritive  to  local  needs,  the  CMC’s  are  using 
mobile  units.  For  example,  in  Saskatchewan  the 
unit  spends  2 or  3 days  in  a miall  community. 
In  a community  with  seasonal  demands  for 
woricers,  counselors  will  be  sent  in  to  handle 
recruitment  and  placement.  The  trailer  that  they 
use  for  a temporary  office  has  a teletype  to  re- 
lay information  on  jobs  and  men  available  to 
the  Centers  in  that  and  other  regions. 

To  provide  high-quality  prof^ional  service, 
the  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration 
has  developed  a substantial  recruitment  and 
training  program  for  its  manpower  counseling 
staff.  Much  of  the  trmning  given  to  manpower 
counselors  has  been  conducted  by  the  depart- 
mental Staff  Development  Group.  Upgrading 
of  the  staff  is  being  achieved  by  actively  recruit- 
ing university  graduates  and  sendii^  them 
through  a 3-month  orientation  and  training  pro- 
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gram  immediately  after  recruitment.  Afterward 
a 2-year  program  of  on-the-job  training  is  given 
by  senior  staff  members.  Courses  especiaily  de- 
veloped for  the  inservice  trainees  by  the  Coun- 
seling Service  Branch  are  given  in  several  uni- 
versities throughout  Canada.  Staff  counselors 
fr<mi  tSe  old  National  Employment  Service  and 
the  Immigration  Service  received  short- 
term training  to  prepare  them  for  the  new  type 
of  service  now  required  of  CMC  counselors. 
Counselors  who  work  with  the  difHcult-to^pIace 
receive  special  training  for  that  work. 

The  program  to  expand  and  train  the  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigra- 
tion is  expected  to  take  3 or  4 years.  The  tar- 
get ratio  for  1972  is  expected  to  be  nine  man- 


power-service staff  members  for  each  10,000  in 
the  labor  force.  The  aim  of  the  Department  of 
Manpower  and  Immigration  is  to  have  a mini- 
mum of  two  support-service  persons  for  each 
counselor.  Heavy  use  of  electronic  data  to  sup- 
port o]>crations  is  planned. 

Constraints  on  Manpower 
Policymaking 

To  develop  a single  manpower  policy  applied 
across  Canada  takes  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  individuals  to  bridge  cultural  and  lan- 
guage differences.  The  feedback  of  informat!.?n 
from  the  CMC*s  is  important  in  developing  pol- 
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icy  and  prc^p:ams.  Policymaking  is  influenced  by 
the  Federal-Provincial  relationships. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a federal  state 
with  10  Provindal  governments  and  a Federal 
Government,  each  having  the  powers  assigned 
under  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867. 
The  distribution  of  legislative  powers  in  Can- 
ada under  the  BNA  Act  was  based  on  the  fed- 
eral principle  that  matters  of  a general  interest 
were  to  be  given  to  the  Dominion  and  those  of 
a particular  or  local  interest  were  to  be  given 
to  the  Provinces.  The  Federal  Government  was 
given,  first,  a comprehensive  grant  to  make  laws 
for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of 
Canada  in  relation  to  those  matters  not  given 
to  the  Provinces  and,  secondly,  a list  of  spedhe 
powers.  The  Provinces  were  given  an  exclusive 
power  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  matters  com- 
ing within  16  enumerated  classes  of  subjects.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  responsibility  for  national  eco- 
nomic de\eIopment. 

Under  the  Canadian  ^stem  of  government 
important  problems  of  jurisdiction  arise  in  the 
development  and  administration  of  manpower 
policy.  Education,  for  example,  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Provinces.  The  distinction 
between  education  and  training  has  been  a fun- 
damental problem  for  several  years  in  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  Government  training  pro- 
grams, Definitions  written  into  the  Occupa- 
tional Training  of  Alults  Act  of  1967  are  ex- 
pected to  resolve  the  question.  Another  problem 
results  from  the  authority  of  the  Provinces  to 
establish  employment  services.  Quebec  is  the 
only  Province  that  now  has  a Provincial  employ- 
ment service  in  addition  to  the  Canada  Man- 
power Centers; 

Mobility  pre^rams,  which  move  workers  to 
or  from  the  French-speaking  Province  of  Que- 
bec, must  take  into  account  cultural  and  lan- 
guage differences.  With  large  numbers  of  im- 
migrants entering  Canada  each  year  problems  of 
languages  and  cultures  become  even  more  com- 
plicated. 

Another  factor  of  major  importance  in  Can- 
ada is  the  cultural  and  religious  pluralism.  For 
nearly  150  years  Canada  was  French.  English 
law,  language,  administration,  and  culture  have 


been  superimposed  on  that  early  foundation, 
The  Federal  Government  of  Canada  is  bilingual 
and  bicultural.  The  fact  that  there  are  two  lan- 
guages and  two  cultures  limits  the  ease  of  man- 
power and  economic  policymaking  and  program 
development. 

At  every  step  of  the  development  and  admin- 
istration of  programs  by  the  Canada  Manpower 
Division,  the  Provincial  governments  are  con- 
sulted. In  the  application  of  guidelines,  regional 
differences  need  to  be  resolved.  The  Regional 
Directors  of  the  Canada  Manpower  Divirion  ne- 
gotiate with  Provincial  officers  to  reach  mutual 
agreements.  The  E^eements  for  the  Provinces 
to  provide  specific  training  are  examples. 

Research  and  Data  Collection 

The  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigra- 
tion, through  its  Program  Development  Service 
(chart  4),  is  now  moving  ahead  rapidly  with 
the  research  and  manpower  information  pro- 
grams. 

The  Service  engages  in  three  kinds  of  pro- 
grams. The  first  includes  inhouse  research  done 
by  the  staff  to  improve  capability  to  carry  out 
operating  programs.  The  second  is  contract  re- 
search— -the  purchase  of  the  research  services 
of  experts  from  outside  the  Government  to  find 
answers  to  specific  problems.  Under  the  third, 
the  Federal  Government  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts to  share  equally  with  the  Provinces  the 
cost  of  studying  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 

The  Program  Development  Service  does  long- 
range,  5-  to  15-year  projections  of  manpower 
needs  and  fulfillment.  In  this  connection,  it 
collects  information  on  the  supply,  utilization, 
characteristics,  training,  and  fields  of  specializa- 
tion of  high-level  manpower,  including  persons 
with  scientific,  professional,  and  technical  train- 
ing. The  distribution  and  utilization  of  human 
resources  to  improve  productivity,  and  the  be- 
havior of  job  markets  in  the  allocation  of  man- 
power, are  other  areas  of  study. 

Studies  are  made  of  short-run  problems,  alert- 
ing senior  officials  of  the  Department  to  any 
significant  changes  in  employment  and  unem- 
ployment. A short-run  forecast,  for  6 to  18 
months,  of  all  aspects  of  the  economy,  but  espe- 
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cially  employment  and  unemployment,  is  pre- 
pared quarterly  for  the  guidance  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

The  Program  Development  Service  works 
with  representatives  of  the  operating  divisions 
and  the  other  branches  of  the  Program  Develop- 
ment Service  in  evaluating  ongoing  programs, 
planning  change;,  and  developing  new  projects. 
It  has  made  cost-benefit  studies  of  mobility  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  use  of  work- 
ers from  Jamaica  to  cultivate  and  harvest  crops 
for  farmers  in  Ontario  during  1966.  This  was 
made  befop;  the  Minister  of  Manpower  and 
Immigration  signed  the  E^reement  to  permit  the 
importation  of  Jamaicans  in  1967.  Experimental 
and  demonstration  programs  are  carried  out  in 
the  field  of  training  and  mobility  in  order  tc 
evaluate  current  programs  and  plan  new  ones. 

Collection  and  analyses  of  current  manpower 
information  from  a number  of  sources  for  the 
use  of  the  Department  and  the  public  are  an 
essential  program.  The  Manpower  Information 
and  Analysis  Branch  of  the  Program  Develop- 
ment Servk  e has  a staff  of  regional  analysts  sta- 
tioned across  the  country,  'i'he  greater  part  of 
the  branch’s  vrerk  is  directed  towards  develop- 
ing detailed  data  to  the  point  at  which  precise 
information  for  matching  jobs  and  workers  can 
be  made  available  quickly  to  every  Canadian 
and  overseas  office  of  the  Department.  The  spe- 
cific activities  include  the  development  and  dis- 
tribution of  information  on  current  and  pros- 
pective job  opportunities,  employment  forecasts, 
occupational  data,  training,  wage  rate  data, 
manpower  profiles,  and  regional  and  area  re- 
ports on  manpKDwer  conditions. 

Experimental,  development,  and  testing  func- 
tions of  the  Program  Development  Service  are 
employed  in  providing  new  and  innovative  pro- 
grams. The  initial  responsibility  of  the  Pilot 
Projects  Branch  is  to  design,  develop,  and  imple- 
ment the  Canada  New  Start  Program,  which  is 
being  undertaken  to  develop  new  methods  and 
systems  to  motivate  and  qualify  disadvantaged 
youths  and  adults  for  stable  and  rewarding  em- 
ployment. 

Research  at  the  local  level  is  carried  out  by 
individual  pilot  training  project  corporations 
established  jointly  by  Federal  and  Provincial 


governments.  The  Federal  Government  is  as- 
suming full  responsibility  for  costs,  although  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  governments  will  hold 
equal  shares  in  the  companies.  The  Pilot  Proj- 
ects Branch  has  established  a Technical  Sup- 
port Center  to  de\^eIop  methods  of  oi^anizing 
and  conducting  programs  to  motivate  and  qual- 
ify disadvantaged  youths  and  adults  for  em- 
ployment; to  encourE^e  Emd  Eissist  the  corpora- 
tions to  test  these  Emd  other  methods;  Emd  to 
collate  Emd  evaluate  the  total  experience  Emd 
prepare  approaches  methods,  Emd  materials  for 
widespread  use  on  an  operational  basis  by  edu- 
cational Emd  trEiining  authorities.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  one  New  Start  Corporation 
in  each  of  the  10  Provinces  in  Em  area  of  high 
unemployment.  Four  New  StEurt  corporations 
had  been  established  by  eEirly  1968.  Their  find- 
ings are  in  the  process  of  being  analyzed  Emd 
implemented. 

The  products  of  resetirch  and  data  gathering 
are  made  avEiilable  by  the  Pr<^Eim  Develop- 
ment Service  to  counselors  in  the  CEmada  MEm- 
power  Centers,  to  the  Immigration  Division 
officials,  Emd  to  those  who  develop  Emd  operate 
trEiining  programs.  The  best  meEms  of  collecting 
Emd  trEinsmitting  information,  the  most  useful 
forms  of  presentation,  Emd  the  frequency  with 
which  they  are  required  are  being  explored 
thi  .ugh  testing  Emd  experience.  Priority  is  now 
given  to  satisfying  the  urgent  need  of  the  CMC 
counselors  for  manpower  profiles  for  individual 
areEis,  as  well  as  for  monthly  Emalyses  of  the  cui> 
rent  CEmada  mEmpower  situation.  Priority  is 
also  given  to  the  EmEilysis  Emd  interpretation  of 
the  results  of  the  job  vacancy  surveys. 

A monthly  report  of  the  mEmpower  situation 
throughout  CEmada  gives  a general  summary 
Emd  forecast,  a statement  of  developments  in 
pEirticulEir  industries  Emd  regions,  Emd  Em  indi- 
cation of  occupational  shortages  Emd  surpluses. 
A monthly  press  release  on  employment  and 
unemployment  is  prepared  jointly  with  the  Do- 
minion Bureau  of  Statistics.  In  addition  to  the 
national  summary,  it  is  planned  to  have  regional 
summaries  prepared  in  the  regional  offices. 

The  Federal  Government  shEires  equally  with 
the  Provincial  governments  the  cost  of  studying 
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subjects  of  mutual  interest,  proposed  by  the 
Provinces.  Some  Provincial  Departments  of  La- 
bour have  a research  division,  which  provides 
detailed  manpower  data  to  the  Province  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  manpower  research  budget  of  $3  million 
for  1967-68  provided  $2  million  for  contract  re- 
search and  $1  million  for  departmental  research. 
(The  United  States  would  require  a v30  million 
manpower  research  budget  to  be  comparable  on 
a per  capita  basis.) 


An  example  of  contract  research  is  the 
monthly  job  vacancy  survey,  begun  in  Septem- 
ber 1967,  carried  out  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Manpower  and  Immigration.  The  survey  is  be- 
ing done  by  mail  and  is  supported  by  personal 
interviews.  It  includes  about  5,000  larger  firms 
every  month  and  a sample  of  about  30,000  or 
10  percent  of  the  smaller  firms  every  quarter.  An 
example  of  the  inhouse  research  is  the  work  on 
techniques  for  forecasting  technological  changes. 
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Manpower  Programs 


Adult  Training 

The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  has  re- 
peatedly urged  an  enormous  expansim  of  adult 
training.  Each  annual  review  pointed  out  that^ 
although  there  had  been  a significant  advance 
in  facilities  for  the  technical  training  of  students 
in  vocational  high  schools  under  the  vocational 
Training  and  Assistance  Act  of  1960,  no  signifi- 
cant breakthrough  had  been  aciiieved  in  the 
training  or  retraining  of  existing  members  of  the 
labor  force. 

The  Federal  Adult  Occupational  Training 
Act,  1967,  (OTA)  replaces  the  Technical  and 
Vocational  Training  Assistance  Act,  1960.  The 
OTA  extends  training  services  and  training 
allowances  to  all  persons  with  adult  responsibili- 
ties who  can  benefit  from  training.  The  Minister 
of  Manpower  and  Immigration  emphasized  that 
the  OTA  “is  an  explicit  recognition  of  the  fed- 
eral responsibility  for  the  overall  performance 


of  the  economy,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
workers  on  whom  that  performance  depends.” 
The  direction  of  OTA  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Program  Support  Branch. 

Under  the  1960  Technical  and  Vocational 
Training  Assistance  Act,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  been  sharing  the  costs  of  training  with 
the  Provinces  through  a number  of  programs. 
The  Provinces  were  assisted  with  the  operating 
and  capital  costs  of  technical  and  vocational 
training  at  the  secondary,  postsecondary  and 
adult  levels.  The  majority  of  the  funds  were 
used  for  the  first  two;  much  less  was  spent  on 
training,  retraining,  and  uj^ading  adult  work- 
ers. 

Under  the  Adult  Occupational  Training  Act 
the  Federal  Government  will  pay  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  trainii^  allowances  paid  directly  to 
eligible  adult  trainees.  It  will  also  pay  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  operating  employment- 
oriented  adult  trainii^  courses  incurred  by  the 
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Provinces  and  may,  in  addition,  make  loans  to 
Provincial  governments  to  help  with  the  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  adult  occupational 
training  facilities.  It  may  also  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  Provinces  for  research  and  develop- 
ment prc^rams  related  to  adult  tr<uning  which 
the  Province  undertakes. 

To  be  eligible  for  a training  allowance  under 
the  OTA,  a person  must  have  been  working  or 
seeking  work  for  the  last  3 years;  but  someone 
with  dependents  can  qualify  if  he  has  been  out 
of  school  for  just  1 year  and  is  1 year  past  the 
school-leaving  J^e  in  the  Province  in  which  he 
resides. 

Adults  with  no  dependents  get  free  training  if 
they  are  1 year  past  the  r^ular  school-leaving 
age  and  either  have  been  out'  of  school  12 
montlis  or  more  or  are  in  an  apprenticeship 
training  course. 

The  Canada  Manpower  Centers  select  the 
adults  to  be  trained  and  pay  for  their  training. 
If  the  manpower  officer  who  interviews  an  eligi- 
ble adult  considers  that  he  would  benefit  from 
the  training,  he  will  arrange  to  have  him  en- 
rolled in  a trainii^  course  that  will  increase  his 
earning  capacity  or  his  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment. 

Because  the  Provinces  have  the  responability 
for  all  education,  the  Department  of  Manpower 
and  Immigration  through  its  five  regional  offices 
s^s  agreements  with  the  Provincial  govern- 
ments to  purchase  adult  occupational  training 
authorized  under  the  OTA  Act  from  public  in- 
stitutions run  by  the  Provinces  or  municipalities. 
The  Province  thus  has  a firm  commitment  for  a 
number  of  trainees  by  occupations.  If  there  are 
no  facilities  in  the  area  for  giving  a needed  type 
of  training,  the  worker  may  be  sent  elsewhere. 

The  training  will  usually  be  provided  in  a 
publicly  operated  course  of  1 year  or  less.  The 
OTA  defines  “occupational  training  course”  as 
employment-oriented  adult  training  in  courses 
providing  “not  more  than  52  weeks  of  full-time 
instruction  or  1,800  hours  of  part-time  instruc- 
tion.” 

If  no  provincially  or  municipally  operated 
trjuning  courses  are  available,  the  manpower 
officer  may  arrange  for  the  enrollment  of  eligible 
adults  in  private  training  schools.  In  such  cases 


the  Minister  of  Manpower  and  Immigration 
may  authorize  the  payment  of  tuition  fees.  The 
Government  would  not  use  private  facilities  un- 
less it  was  necessary  and  unless  the  Province 
agreed. 

Arrangements  may  also  be  made  for  training 
adults  in  industry.  The  OTA  is  not  designed  to 
pay  for  the  kind  of  on-the-job  training  in  a par- 
ticular job  that  is  a normal  and  necessary  part 
of  industrial  costs.  Rather,  it  is  concerned  with 
the  kind  of  general  training  that  will  be  useful 
if  workers  transfer  to  other  employment..  The 
Government  will  also  pay  for  on-the-job  training 
if  it  is  necessary  to  help  employees  adjust  to 
technolc^ical  or  economic  changes  affecting 
their  employer. 

When  arrangements  are  made  with  an  em- 
ployer to  train  his  workers,  the  Government  will 
pay  the  cost  of  operating  the  training  course, 
including  either  reimbursement  of  the  wages 
paid  to  the  workers  while  they  are  learning  or 
an  amount  equal  to  the  maximum  training 
allowance  that  may  be  paid  to  an  adult  under 
the  OTA. 

The  Federal  Government  may  also  make  30- 
year  loans  to  the  Provinces  for  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  occupational  training  facilities 
for  adults.  The  Government,  by  “renting”  the 
facilities,  will  pay  for  their  construction. 

The  need  to  develop  better  ways  of  providing 
training  to  meet  new  manpower  needs  led  to  a 
provision  in  the  OTA  for  research  and  develop- 
ment agreements  with  the  Provinces.  The  Gov- 
ernment pays  to  the  Province  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  research  on  adult  occupational  training 
and  50  percent  of  the  costs  to  develop  such 
courses  and  materials. 

The  Province  may  request  that  a joint  com- 
mittee be  established  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assess  Provincial  manpower  needs.  Man- 
power officers,  in  making  decisions  concerning 
applicants  for  training,  must  take  into  account 
the  recommendations  of  the  joint  committees. 

The  Provinces  are  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  training-in-industry  given  under  the  OTA 
meets  the  standards  developed  with  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  joint  committees. 
These  standards  include  approved  courses  of 
study  and  teacher  qualifications.  Officials  of  the 
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Province  visit  the  schools,  monitor  the  training 
programs,  and  evaluate  the  graduates.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  pay  for  the  training 
and  equipment  unless  the  Province  provides  sat- 
isfactory monitoring. 

Each  Province  has  legislation  regarding  aj>- 
prenticeship  programs  covering  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  supplementary  school  instruction  for 
designated  skill  trades.  Most  Provinces  provide 
that  certificates  of  qualification  be  issued  to 
tradesmen  in  certain  trades.  In  some  Provinces, 
a certificate  of  competency  is  mandatory  for  cer- 
tain trades.  Coordination  of  the  various  Provin- 
cial apprenticeship  training  programs  to  facili- 
tate interprovincial  mobility  of  skilled  workers 
is  a joint  responsibility  of  the  Canada  Man- 
power Division  and  the  Provincial  officials. 

Under  the  OTA  Act,  training  costs  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $5.58  per  training  day,  plus  $10.29 
per  day  for  allowances,  a total  of  $15.87  per  day, 
for  an  estimated  75  days  of  trmning  per  trainee. 
During  fiscal  1966-67,  132,000  workers  com- 
pleted training;  in  fiscal  1967-68  approximately 
9 million  training  days  were  purchased.  It 
is  expected  that  the  number  being  trained  will 
increase  during  the  next  5 years  from  .32  percent 
of  the  labor  force  at  any  point  during  1966-67 
to  approximately  1.2  percent  of  the  labor  force 
at  any  one  time  during  1972-73. 

The  funds  for  training  in  the  fiscal  year  1967- 
68  provided  for  $107  million  to  be  spent  under 
the  Occupational  Training  for  Adults  Act  and 
$81  million  under  the  expiring  Technical  and 
Vocational  Training  Act.  In  1968-69  approxi- 
mately $223  million  will  be  spent  under  the 
OTA  Act  In  1961  the  averige  number  of  years 
of  schooling  among  the  Canadian  male  labor 
force  was  slightly  over  9 years.  The  aim  is  to 
bring  adults  up  to  the  grade  12  level  while  con- 
centrating on  basic  skill  development. 

The  capital  grants  that  have  been  made  to  the 
Provinces  under  the  shared-cost  arrangements 
for  building  secondary,  postsecondary,  and  adult 
technical  and  vocational  training  facilities  are  to 
be  phased  out  gradually.  Under  the  transitional 
agreements  provided  for  in  the  Adult  Occupa- 
tional Trmning  Act,  the  Federal  Government  will 
continue  to  pay  75  percent  of  the  capital  e^qpendi- 
tures  incurred  by  a Province  for  construction. 


purchase,  or  alteration  of  approved  facilities  for 
technical  or  vocational  training,  and  equipping 
the  facilities  after  March  31,  1967.  When  the 
Province  has  received  $480  for  each  person  in  its 
1961  youth  population  — persons  15  to  19  years 
of  age  — the  Federal  contribution  reverts  to  50 
percent  of  Provincial  expenditures.  Under  the 
phaseout  arrangements,  a further  $320  per  youth 
will  be  available  at  the  50  percent  sharir^  rate 
with  the  Provinces. 

Manpower  Mobility 

Another  prt^am  designed  to  help  maintain 
full  employment  and  imure  the  most  effective  use 
of  Canada’s  available  manpower  resources  is  the 
Manpower  Mobility  Program,  administered  by 
the  Programs  Branch  of  the  Canada  Manpower 
Division.  Begun  in  1965,  it  was  liberalized  and 
changed  from  a program  of  loans  for  the  short- 
term unemployed  and  grants  for  those  unem- 
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ployed  4 of  the  6 months  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  application,  to  one  of  grants  only  on 
April  1, 1967.  The  Manpower  Mobility  Program 
budget  of  $6  million  for  1968-69  is  expected  to 
increase  considerably  in  the  next  few  yean. 

Any  worker,  18  years  or  older,  who  is  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  and  cannot  secure  full- 
time employment  in  his  community  is  eligible 
for  a mobility  grant.  An  employed  worker  who 
has  received  written  notice  of  his  permanent  lay- 
off can  also  secure  a grant.  All  grants  are 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  au- 
thorized by  the  Manpower  Counselor — Mobility 
in  a CMC. 

The  exploratory  grant  and  the  trainee  travel 
grant  cover  travel  expenses  by  the  most  appro- 
priate, economical  means,  including  meals  and 
overnight  accommodations,  to  the  worker  while 
in  transit.  Subsistence  for  the  worker,  and  an 
allowance  to  support  his  dependents  while  he  is 
away,  also  are  pmd  under  the  Occupational 
Training  of  Adults  Act  to  those  who  receive 
trainee  travel  grants.  The  dependency  allowance 
varies  from  Province  to  Province,  but  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  to  $20  per  week  for  the  first  de- 
pendent, $30  for  two,  and  $40  for  three  or  mo^'e. 
Workers  who  receive  exploratory  grants  also 


receive  a subsistence  allowance  for  their  depen- 
dents on  the  same  scale  as  the  dependency 
allowance  under  the  Adult  Occupational  Train- 
ing Act.  However,  the  worker  does  not  receive 
a living  allowance.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  use 
his  Unemployment  Insurance  benefits  for  that 
purpose.  A dependency  allowance  in  such  cases 
is  paid  weekly  for  any  period  up  to  4 weeks  that 
a worker  is  absent  from  his  home  and  actively 
seeking  employment.  If  unsuccessful  in  obtaining 
a job  on  his  first  exploratory  trip,  one  or  two 
additional  exploratory  grants  may  be  authorized, 
but  expenditures  will  not  be  approved  for  a 
series  of  purposeless  jaunts.  When  four  or  more 
exploratory  trips  are  required,  they  must  be 
approved  by  the  Regional  Consultant — Mobility. 

The  relocation  grant  covers  the  transportation 
expense  by  the  most  economical  means  of  the 
worker  and  his  family,  including  meals  and  nec- 
essary overnight  accommodations,  and  the  cost 
of  moving  their  household  effects.  A reestablish- 
ment payment  of  up  to  $1,000  is  made  over  a 
6-month  period.  The  amount  depends  on  the 
number  of  dependents:  $200  for  the  worker, 
$200  for  one  dependent,  and  $100  for  each  addi- 
tional dependent  to  a maximum  of  six.  The  cost 
of  a prehire  medical  examination  required  by 
the  employer  also  will  be  paid. 

Because  of  the  expense  a worker  faces  in  sell- 
ing his  home,  a lump  sum  of  $500,  called  a 
homeowner’s  allowance,  is  paid  when  the  home 
is  sold  or  a new  one  purchased  within  12  months 
after  moving  to  the  new  locality. 

The  manpower  counselor  in  the  CMC  where 
the  worker  lives  is  responsible  for  the  transferee 
who  receives  a grant  until  he  and  his  dependents 
leave  for  the  area  of  relocajion.  The  CMC  at  his 
new  location  receives  the  worker’s  file  by  mail, 
and  a counselor  there  takes  over  the  responsibil- 
ity of  assisting  the  family  to  become  reestab- 
lished. 

Immigrants  are  eligible  for  trainee  travel 
grants,  exploratory  grants,  and  relocation  grants, 
but  cannot  receive  homeowners*  allowances  un- 
dl  th^  have  lived  in  Canada  at  least  12  months. 

The  Manpower  Mobility  Program  is  admin- 
istered locally  by  a counselor  or  his  alternate 
designated  by  the  Regional  Director  as  especially 
responsible  for  mobility.  While  all  CMC  man- 
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power  counselors  may  cotmsel  applicants  about 
the  Manpower  Mobility  Prt^am,  only  the  des- 
ignated Manpower  Counselor  — Mobility  may 
authorize  grants  and  requisition  payments  by 
the  Treasury.  At  the  regional  level,  a Regional 
Ccwisultant — Mobility  is  respMisible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Manpower  Mobility  Program 
throughout  the  region.  The  Regional  Consultant 
— Mobility  makes  decisions  in  regard  to  difficult 
cases  and  gives  guidance  to  the  Manpower 
Counselors — Mobility  in  the  CMC’s  about  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  prc^ram. 
When  a manpower  counselor  at  the  local  level 
rules  a person  ineligible  for  a grant,  that  person 
upMi  written  request  can  have  the  case  referred 
to  the  Regional  Consultant — ^Mobility.  He,  in 
turn,  sends  his  written  decision  to  the  client 
through  the  CMC  at  which  the  applicaition  was 
filed. 

The  movement  of  workers  and  their  families 
is  coordinated  with  Federal  and  Provincial  in- 
dustrial development  programs  to  insure  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  worker  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  are  served.  When  the  major  employer  in 
a single-industry  town,  for  instance,  closes  down, 
CMC  counselors  encourage  the  purposeful  use 
of  both  exploratory  and  relocation  grants  to 
assist  workers  and  their  families  to  get  perma- 
nent employment  elsewhere.  The  program  also 
is  used  in  conjunction  with  Federal-Provincial 
rural  redevelopment  and  farm  consolidation  pro- 
grams. 

Many  workers  are  reluctant  to  move,  and  the 
Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration, 
along  with  several  other  departments,  has 
financed  a fairly  comprehen^ve  study  of  the 
barriers  to  mobility.  Attachments  to  one’s  place 
of  birth,  to  family,  and  to  friends  are,  of  course, 
strong.  The  high  cost  of  housing  in  cities  or 
labor-short  growth  areas  appears  to  be  another 
major  deterrent.  And  for  some,  the  confusion, 
impersonality,  loneliness,  and  lack  of  outdoor 
space  in  the  cities  discourages  migration,  or 
causes  those  who  have  moved  to  return  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan,  January  1,  1966,  (the 
Qudbec  Paision  Plan,  which  became  effective 
on  the  same  date,  is  identical  in  regard  to  con- 
tributions and  benefits)  removed  one  very  mean- 


ingful barrier.  These  pension  programs  gave 
workers  in  the  10  Provinces,  as  well  as  the 
Northwest  and  Yukon  Territories,  their  first 
comprehensive  old-age,  disability,  and  survivors’ 
insurance  coverage.  The  important  feature  of 
the  new  plan  is  the  portability  of  pensions 
throughout  Canada:  Benefits  are  not  reduced 
or  lost  when  the  worker  moves  to  another  job 
or  to  another  gec^aphic  area. 

During  the  15  months’  period  from  January 
1966  to  April  1967,  under  the  old  loans  and 
grants  mobility  prt^am  1,267  loans  and  1,481 


grants  were  approved  for  relocation  purposes. 
Under  the  new  all-grants  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  April  1967  through  March  1968,  18,839 
trainee  travel  grants,  4,436  exploratory  grants, 
and  5,745  relocation  grants  were  made  to  work- 
ers. This  is  more  than  double  the  number  of 
permanent  movers  under  the  old  prt^am. 


Income  Maintenance  Aspects 

Canada  has  provided  for  substantial  payments 
to  workers  during  training,  movement  to  other 
gec^aphic  areas,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Payments  provide  income  to  support  the  worker 
and  his  family  during  the  adjustment  period. 
These  payments  have  been  appropriated  from 
general  revenues  by  the  Federal  Government. 
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Rapid  changes  in  the  economy  make  it  neces- 
sary to  move  people  to  new  localities  to  find 
employment  or  into  training  which  will  fit  them 
for  jobs  that  become  available.  An  adequate 
family  income  is  provided  in  the  form  of  pay 
for  tr^ning,  because  the  trainee  is  engaged  in 
an  economically  useful  activity. 

Income  During  Training 

Trainir^  and  upgrading  of  adult  workers  for 
improving  the  productivity  of  the  Canadian 
economy  are  important  in  Canada,  and  the 
I allowances  pmd  to  trainees  support  the  impor- 

[ tance  given  to  training.  High  training  allowances 

[ are  used  as  an  incentive  for  trainees  to  prepare 

j themselves  to  make  a more  productive  contribu- 

tion in  the  future. 

; Under  the  Training  Allowance  Act,  passed  in 

1 June  1&66,  an  adult  attending  a trmning  course, 

I for  ather  retraining  or  upgrading,  is  not  re- 

f garded  as  being  unemployed.  He  is  considered 

I engaged  in  an  important  and  useful  economic 

[ activity.  Therefore,  he  is  entitled  to  compensa- 

[ tion.  Adults  recognizing  the  need  for,  and  who 

[ take,  the  retraining  provided  under  the  Occupa- 

tional Training  for  Adults  Act  are  contributing 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  country  and 
themselves.  The  Canada  Manpower  Division 
urges  adults  to  accept  retrmning  as  a normal 
I part  of  a working  life,  and  not  as  something  for 

^ failures  and  dropouts. 

^ To  be  eligible  for  training  under  the  OTA, 

the  individual  must  be  12  months  past  school- 
leaving age,  and  not  have  attended  school  on  a 
regular  basis  for  the  previous  12  months.  To  be 
eligible  for  an  allowance,  the  worker  must  not 
only  meet  the  above  criteria,  but  in  addition 
must  have  been  a member  of  the  labor  force  for 
the  last  3 years  or  have  one  or  more  persons  de- 
pendent upon  him.  Imm^rants  are  eligible  for 
I training  and  allowances  on  the  same  basis  as 

other  workers. 

The  maximum  training  allowance  is  $35  per 
' week  plus  payments  to  dependents:  $20  per 

week  for  the  first,  $30  if  there  are  two,  and  $40 
for  three  or  more.  If  the  worker  is  required  to 
travel  away  from  his  community  in  order  to 
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receive  training,  he  receives  $15  per  week  for 
subsistence.  The  maximum  allowance  could  thus 
be  $90  per  week.  The  cost  of  travel  to  and  from 
the  training  center  is  paid  under  a trainee  travel 
grant  administered  by  the  Manpower  Mobility 
Program. 

If  the  worker  is  not  eligible  for  an  allowance 
during  his  period  of  training,  he  may,  if  eligible, 
draw  his  unemployment  insurance  benefits.  The 
trainee’s  rights  to  unemployment  benefits  remain 
intact  during  training. 

Family  Allowances 

A floor  under  all  family  incomes  is  provided 
by  the  family  allowance  plan  which  has  been  in 
existence  since  1945.  All  children  bom  in  and 
resident  in  Canada,  and  children  of  immigrants 
who  have  lived  in  Canada  for  I year,  regardless 
of  economic  status,  are  eligible  for  tax-free 
monthly  family  allowances  p^d  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare  to 
the  mother.  For  children  under  10  the  allow- 
ance is  $6;  up  to  15,  it  is  $8,  and  for  youths  16 
to  17  who  are  in  school  it  is  $10.  Children  of 
recent  immigrants,  and  those  Canadians  who 
have  been  living  abroad,  receive  family  assist- 
ance grants  equal  in  amounts  to  the  above 
allowances,  until  they  meet  time  limits  of  allow- 
ance eligibility.  One-third  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Canada  is  made  up  of  children  for  whom 
family  allowances  are  paid. 

V national  R ehabi litation 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Branch  of  the 
Canada  Manpower  Division  has  the  responsibil- 
ity for  administering  the  June  I,  1961,  act  which 
provides  for  the  vocati«ial  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons.  The  purpose  is  to  bring  the  handi- 
capped into  the  job  market  and  help  them 
secure  suitable  employment  so  they  may  con- 
tribute to  the  economy  and  thus  maximize  the 
use  of  Canada’s  human  resources.  Special  coun- 
selors in  the  CMC  refer  the  individual  to  train- 
ing or  job  opportunities.  The  Federal-Provincial 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  had  rehabil- 
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itatcd  12,918  handicapped  persons  to  March  31, 
1967,  Veteran  rehabilitation  and  workmen's 
compensation  cases  arc  covered  under  other  leg- 
islation. 

Under  the  1961  legislation,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  signed  agreements  with  each  of  the 
Provinces  covering  a period  of  up  to  6 years. 
The  Federal  Government  pays  50  percent  of  the 
c(Kts  incurred  by  the  Province  in  a comprehen- 
sive program  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled persons.  The  services  financed  include 
assessment  of  disability,  restorative  service  to 
relieve  or  remove  the  handicap,  vocational  train- 
ing under  the  Adult  Occupational  Training  Act, 
counseling  services,  employment  placement,  and 
the  cost  of  training  special  counselors. 

The  Provinces  may  use  voluntary  oiganiza- 
tior\s  for  rehabilitation  services.  However,  the 
Province  is  responsible  under  the  agreement  for 
the  coordination  of  all  rehabilitation  activities 
in  the  Province.  The  staff  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Branch  of  the  Canada  Manpower  Division  is 
available  to  the  Provinces  for  consultation  and 
advice.  The  Advisory  Board  on  the  Coordination 
of  Rehabilitation  Sendees  for  Disabled  Persons 


considers  and  advises  on  matters  referred  to  it 
by  the  Minister  of  Manpower  and  Immigration, 
and  other  matters  it  chooses  to  consider. 

The  Provinces  in  1967  had  100  specialists  in 
physical  rehabilitation,  and  40  rehabilitation 
centers,  with  300  counselors  and  supporting 
staff.  Voluntary  organizations  had  200  sheltered 
workshops. 

Seasonal  Stabilization 
of  Employment 

During  the  long,  bitter  Canadian  winter  ap- 
proximately 8 per  cent  of  the  labor  force  lose 
their  jobs.  More  than  half  (330,000)  leave  *.he 
labor  force.  The  270,000  who  become  season- 
ally unemployed  constitute  the  group  which  has 
been  the  object  of  public  policy.  The  two  larg- 
est occupational  groups  in  the  sea‘X»nally  unem- 
ployed are  construction  workers  and  unskilled 
laborers,*  the  occupational  groups  which  experi- 
ence m(Kt  seasonality  are  those  which  predomi- 
nate in  the  construction  and  primary  industries, 
and,  to  a lesser  extent,  transportation.  The  con- 
struction industry  accounts  for  one-third  of  sea- 
sonal unemployment 

Under  the  Winter  House  Building  Incentive 
Pregram  (1963),  Canada  began  to  resolve  its 
long-standing  problem  of  winter  unemployment 
A tax-free  bemus  of  $500  was  given  to  the  orig- 
inal purchaser  of  the  house  put  up  during  the 
winter.  This  plan  was  very  successful  in  some 
areas  over  the  3 years  of  its  operation.  Between 
$14  million  and  $17  million  were  paid  out  each 
year.  However,  the  bonus  for  winter-built  houses 
was  dropped  because  its  impact  on  slow-growth, 
high  winter-unemployment  areas  was  relatively 
low.  The  prtgram  was  changed  in  1967  to  pro- 
vide a flow  of  insured  mortgage  funds  of  $300 
million  to  stimulate  winter-built  housing.  This 
revised  program  is  administered  by  the  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  which,  since 
January  1968,  has  reported  to  the  President  of 
the  Treasury  Board. 

The  Federal  Government  in  1963  also  ampli- 
fied the  existing  program  of  incentives  to  mu- 
nidpalities  (cities,  towns,  and  villages)  which 
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launch  public  works  during  the  winter  under  the 
Federal  Municipal  Winter  Works  Incentive  Pro- 
gram. The  Minister  of  Manpower  and  Immigra- 
tion and  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  of 
each  of  the  Provincial  governments  jointly  ad- 
minister this  program. 

The  federal  Government  pays  one-half  of  the 
direct,  onsite  payroll  costs  of  capital  undertak- 
ings. A maximum  of  $100,000  each  is  available 
for  approved  municipal  works  projects  carried 
out  during  the  winter  months.  Maintenance 
work  does  not  receive  Federal  aid.  In  designated 
high  unemployment  areas,  the  subsidy  amounts 
to  60  percent.  The  Provinces  and  municipalities 
also  make  contributions.  In  1966-67  the  Federal 
contribution  was  close  to  $38  million.  The 
amount,  however,  is  being  reduced,*  plans  for 
1967-68  called  for  $25  million  in  Federal  funds 
to  be  spent  on  this  program.  It  is  quite  effective 
in  large  municipalities,  where  there  is  sufficient 
work  to  enable  the  government  to  shift  a sizable 
proportion  of  its  work  projects  to  the  winter. 
However,  in  smaller  communities  there  is  not 
enough  construction.  This  pregram  does  not 
provide  employment  for  the  farmworkers,  fish- 
ermen, forestry  workers  and  motel  workers  who 
also  suffer  unemployment  during  the  winter. 

The  Employment  Stabilization  Branch  of  the 
Canada  Manpower  Division  is  respcsisible  for 
the  Municipal  Winter  Works  Incentive  Pro- 
grams. Each  year  the  Division,  tegether  with  the 
Provinces,  sets  the  dates  spanning  5 to  7 months 
within  which  the  incentive  programs  will  be  in 
effect.  For  example,  in  1966-67,  the  dates  were 
November  1 through  April  30.  The  1967-68  pro- 
gram set  5 consecutive  months,  with  the  Prov- 
ince choosing  November  1 or  December  I as  the 
starting  date. 

The  pregram  is  originated  each  year  through 
a notice  sent  by  the  Minister  of  Manpower  and 
Immigration  to  the  Premier  of  each  Province 
stating  that  funds  for  municipal  winter  works 
programs  are  available.  Cost  esdmates  are  sent 
by  the  municipalities  to  the  Provincial  govern- 
ment, and  after  approval,  are  transmitted  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  approval.  Interim 
and  final  claims  for  the  subsidy  are  audited  and 


certified  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
Provinces.  The  Federal  Government  encourages 
normal  construction  at  prevailing  rates  and  dis- 
courages any  considerable  overtime.  Schools, 
hospitals,  and  subways  are  not  included  under 
the  Municipal  Winter  Works  Incentive  Pregram 
because  they  are  covered  by  other  grants.  The 
larg^t  number  of  requests  are  for  brush  clear- 
ing on  roads  and  watercourses  and  the  building 
of  sewers  and  water  works,  roads  and  sidewalks, 
parks  and  playgrounds,  municipal  buildings,  and 
electrical  installations. 

The  third  pregram  to  encourage  employment 
during  the  winter  is  the  Federal  Government 
Supplementary  Construction  Program.  This  is 
deagned  to  force  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
some  of  its  construction  during  the  winter. 
There  is  an  interdepartmental  committee  to  co- 
ordinate the  pregrams.  Each  department  is  re- 
quired to  submit  its  plans  for  winter  construc- 
tion, and  is  urged  to  make  changes  if  additional 
winter  construction  is  needed.  Funds  are  allo- 
cated by  the  Government  to  pay  for  the  in- 
creased costs.  Between  1964  and  1967,  $29  mil- 
lion of  the  $300  million  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  construction  was  shifted  to  the 
winter.  Many  officials  urge  that  the  depait- 
mei.tal  plans  for  winter  construction  be  made 
for  longer  than  1 year  since  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  are  involved. 

Municipal  loans,  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  National  House  Mort- 
gages Act,  for  hcane  improvements  and  small 
businesses  are  available  throughout  the  year.  An 
additional  supply  of  mortgage  money  is  made 
available  under  that  act  for  winter  building.  The 
Building  Research  Division  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  develops  and  publicizes  new 
techniques  for  winter  construction.  The  con- 
struction industry,  encourages  the  retraining  of 
workers  and  the  development  of  new  skills  to 
meet  winter  construction  changes.  For  those  who 
can  be  moved  to  other  industries  during  the 
winter,  special  training  is  available. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  employment  stabiliza- 
tion program  in  Canada  has  shifted  260,000 
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jobs  from  summer  to  winter  months.  In  January 
1966,  the  unadjusted  unemployment  rate  had 
dropped  to  5.1  percent,  compared  to  8.3  percent 
in  January  19^.  The  July  1966  rate  was  3.1 
percent. 

An  intensive,  nationwide  publicity  campaign 
by  the  private  sector,  DO  IT  NOW  — WHY 
WAIT  FOR  SPRING,  to  encour^e  building 
or  remodeling  and  repairs  during  the  winter.  Is 
given  much  credit  for  encouraging  winter  em- 
ployment in  the  private  sector.  Improvements  In 
cold  weather  technology  have  made  winter  con- 
struction possible,  but  it  is  the  Government’s 
hnancial  Incentives  that  have  motivated  the 
builders  to  use  them. 

Because  of  the  unemployment  and  welfare 
payments  saved  and  the  taxes  gained,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Government  more  than  recov- 
ered the  millions  spent  in  bonuses. 

Adjustment  to  Economic  and 
Technological  Change 

The  Manpower  Consultative  Service  was 
established  in  1963  tu  assist  in  manpower  adjust- 
ment problems  resulting  from  technol<^lcal  or 
other  changes.  In  1966  it  was  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  Labour  to  the  Canada  Man- 
power Division  of  the  Department  of  Manpower 
and  Immigration. 

The  purptBe  of  the  Service  Is  to  encourage 
research  and  planning  by  unions  and  manage- 
ment at  the  plant  or  industry  level  to  solve  man- 
power problems  resulting  from  changes,  such  as 
plant  shutdown  or  technolt^cal  innovations, 
that  cause  displacement  of  workers  and  mass 
layoffs.  If  a union  is  involved,  it  must  be  party 
to  the  consultation  and  the  assessment  agree- 
ment which  is  made  by  the  parties  — union, 
employer,  and  Federal  Government  or,  at  times. 
Provincial  governments  — to  solve  problems.  If 
the  company  is  not  organized,  man^ment  must 
keep  workers  informed  of  steps  taken  to  reach 
solutions  to  manpower  problems. 

When  manpower  problems  resulting  from 
technological  or  other  changes  arise,  a staff  ex- 
pert from  the  Manpower  Consultative  Services 


section  of  the  Operational  Support  Services  is 
assigned  to  make  contacts  with  the  Provincial 
officials,  the  union,  and  man^ement  to  explore 
the  situation.  If  the  parties  wish,  they  negotiate 
an  agreement  designed  to  assess  the  effects  of 
changes  on  the  workers  and  find  the  best  meas- 
ures, such  as  retraining  and  upgrading  or  relo- 
cation, to  help  those  who  suffer  unemployment 
or  downgrading.  Ratification  of  the  agreement 
by  the  order-in-Council  gives  it  legal  status.  The 
staff  expert  continues  to  act  as  an  advisor  when 
called  upon  by  the  parties.  He  may  recommend 
a competent  person  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Union-Management  Committee  set  up 
under  the  assessment  agreement  and  to  help 
develop  the  structure  of  the  research  to  be  un- 
dertaken to  find  a solution  to  the  manpower 
adjustment  problems. 

When  the  final  report  of  the  committee’s  find- 
ings is  filed  with  the  Department  of  Manpower 
and  Immigration,  the  expert  helps  to  secure  any 
government  services  recommended,  such  as 
counseling,  training,  placement,  and  mobility 
grants,  all  provided  through  the  Canada  Man- 
power Centers.  The  function  of  the  Manpower 
Consultative  Service  is  that  of  catalyst — to  bring 
the  parties  t<^ether.  Its  power  is  limited  to  stim- 
ulating research  and  making  recommendations. 
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The  Federal  Gk>vemment  provides  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  research  needed  to  develop 
the  recommended  program  under  the  assess- 
ment agreement.  The  other  parties  — the  em- 
ployer, the  union,  and,  at  times,  the  Province  — 
pay  the  remainder  of  the  cost.  The  research  may 
take  a year  or  more.  Under  the  joint  assessment 
agreement  which  initiates  the  search  for  meth- 
ods of  manpower  adjustments  to  technolo^cal 
and  other  changes,  the  union  and  employer  have 
pledged  themselves  and  are  obligated  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations. 

Sixteen  Manpower  Consultative  Assessment 
agreements  had  been  signed  by  mid-1966,  cov- 
ering nearly  32,000  * 'orkers  in  269  companies 
and  25  unions.  The  research  under  some  agree- 
ments had  been  completed,  and  the  unions  and 
management  are  in  the  process  of  carrying  out 
the  recommendations  with  the  help  of  services 
provided  by  Canada  Manpower  Centers. 

As  yet  there  is  no  early  warning  system  to  help 
activate  the  Manpower  Consultative  Services. 
Every  resource  is  used  by  the  Service  to  serve  as 
an  “intelligence  network,”  The  Regional  Direc- 
tors of  the  Canada  Manpower  Division  have 
signed  memos  of  agreement  to  provide  advance 
warning  of  changes  with  several  of  the  larger 
employers.  The  CMC’s  provide  some  informa- 
tion to  the  Omsultative  Service  regarding  old 
plants  where  changes  are  likely  to  occur.  The 
Program  Development  Service  is  developing  im- 
proved techniques  for  forecasting  technological 
changes. 

In  Canada  there  is  a keen  and  growing  inter- 
est in  ways  to  resolve  major  problems  resulting 
from  technological  and  other  changes  which  are 
facing  unions  and  management.  Late  in  1966 
the  Prime  Minister  appointed  a Task  To*'ce  to 
make  a comprehensive  study  of  the  whole  area 
of  industrial  relations. 

The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  prepared 
A Declaration  on  Manpower  Adjustments  to 
Technological  and  Other  Changes  and  used  it 
as  the  basb  for  a 1967  conference.  Attention 
was  focused  on  the  need  for  new  approaches  to 
deal  effectively  and  equitably  with  human  prob- 
lems of  change,  and  the  need  to  improve  com- 
munications between  the  representatives  of 
unions  and  management.  The  Council,  through 


its  members,  who  represent  all  segments  of  the 
Canadian  economy,  fosters  cooperation  by 
unions  and  management  with  the  Government 
authorities  responsible  for  manpower  and  job 
market  programs  to  help  improve  productivity 
and  preserve  employment  security  by  anticipat- 
ing and  solving  problems  resulting  from  changes. 
The  Council  has  pointed  out  in  its  reports  that, 
uniess  there  is  full  employment,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  assist  workers  displaced  by  changes. 

The  Department  of  Labour  of  Canada  is  also 
active  in  fostering  joint  union-management  pro- 
grams to  resolve  problems  of  change  as  they 
develop.  Regular  union -management  channels 
of  communication,  away  from  the  pressure  of 
bargaining,  are  fostered  by  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Consultation  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour.  It  lias  had  more  than  2,000  plant-level 
committees  since  World  War  II,  During  1967 
many  had  been  reorganized  and  new  ones 
added.  There  are  no  serious  overlappings  of 
responsibilities  between  the  Consultation  Branch 
and  the  work  of  the  Manpower  Consultative 
Services,  since  only  the  Department  of  Man- 
power and  Immigration  has  access  to  the  funds 
necessary  for  intensive  research  in  this  area. 

Immigration 

The  Canada  Immigration  Division  is  respon- 
sible for  the  recruitment  of  immigrants  and  the 
enforcement  o£  standards  for  the  admission  of 
persons  from  other  countries.  The  Foreign 
Branch  of  the  Division  is  resiponsible  for  the  pro- 
motion of  immigration  to  Canada  and  for  the 
selection  of  candidates.  Some  countries  welcome 
such  recruitment,  Canada  has  a firm  immigra- 
tion policy  of  no  quotas  and  no  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  However, 
immigrants  must  meet  standards  which  have 
been  set  by  Canada  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  immigrant  and  the  country.  Every  immi- 
grant must  also  meet  certain  medical  standards 
as  well  as  be  free  from  a background  of  criminal 
or  subversive  activities, 

Canada  realizes  that,  in  spite  of  its  expanded 
training  program,  the  needs  of  industry  for  cer- 
tain skilled  and  professional  personnel  cannot  be 
met  entirely  from  within  the  country,  Hbtori- 
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cally,  Canada  has  imported  a substantial  portion 
of  its  trained  manpower  and  is  proud  of  the  cul- 
tural values  and  diversification  in  Canadian 
society  resultir^  from  the  varied  backgrounds  of 
its  immigrants.  Although  economic  considera- 
tions are  fundamental  in  Canada’s  immigration 
policy,  there  is  also  a strong  humanitarian  con- 
cern in  it,  expressed  primarily  in  the  provisions 
govenuT^  the  admistion  of  dependents. 

There  are  three  types  of  immigrants — the  de- 
pendent, the  independent  applicant,  and  the 
nominated  relative.  Dependents  are  defined  for 
immigration  purposes  as  husband  or  wife;  fiance 
or  fiancee;  unmarried  sons  or  daughters  under 
21 ; parents  or  grandparents  over  60 — or  your^r 
if  they  are  widowed  or  unable  to  work  — and 
orphaned  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  nieces  or 
grandchildren  under  18.  Provision  also  is  made 
for  adopted  children  and,  in  cases  where  the 
only  dependent  is  a huti)and  or  wife,  for  the 
nearest  living  relative. 

To  qualify  for  admistion,  independent  appli- 
cants normally  have  to  obtain  50  of  the  100  as- 
sessment units  available  based  on  the  foUowir^ 
factors;  (1)  Education  and  training:  Up  to  20 
assessment  units  to  be  awarded  on  the  basb  of 
one  unit  for  each  successful  year  of  formal  edu- 
cation or  occupational  training;  (2)  Personal 
assessment:  Up  to  15  units  on  the  basis  of  the 
immigration  officer’s  assessment  of  the  appU- 
cant’s  adaptability,  motivation,  initiative,  and 
other  tiinilar  qualities;  (3)  Occupational  de- 
mand: Up  to  15  units  if  demand  for  the  appli- 
cant’s occupation  is  strong  within  Canada, 
whether  the  occupation  is  skilled  or  unskilled; 
(4)  Occupational  skill:  Up  to  10  tmits  for  the 
professional,  raiding  down  to  one  unit  for  the 
unskilled;  (5)  Age:  Ten  units  for  applicants 
under  35  mth  one  unit  deducted  for  each  year 
over  35;  (6)  Arranged  employment:  Ten  units 
if  the  applicant  has  a definite  job  arranged  in 
Canada;  (7)  Knowledge  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish: Up  to  10  units  dependent  upon  the  degree 
of  fluency  in  French  and  English;  (8)  Relative: 
Up  to  five  units  if  the  applicant  has  a relative 
in  Canada  able  to  help  him  become  established 
but  unprepared  or  unable  to  sponsor  or  nomi- 
nate him;  (9)  Employment  opportunities  in 
area  of  destination:  Up  to  five  units  if  the  appli- 


cant intends  to  go  to  an  area  of  Canada  where 
there  is  a generally  strong  demand  for  labor. 

The  “nominated  relative”  category  includes 
sons  and  daughters  over  21,  married  sons  and 
dai^hters  under  21,  brothers  or  sisters,  parents 
or  grandparents  under  60,  nephews,  nieces, 
uncles,  aunts,  and  grandchildren.  The  nomina- 
tors of  these  relatives  are  required  to  provide  for 
a period  of  5 years,  if  necessary,  such  assistance 
as  the  nominees  may  require  to  become  estab- 
lished in  Canada.  In  recc^iution  of  this  assist- 
ance, only  the  first  five  factors  in  the  assessment 
which  applies  to  independent  applicants  apply 
to  applicants  in  the  nominated  relative  category. 
The  five  factors  are:  education,  personal  assess- 
ment, occupational  demand,  occupational  skill, 
and  age. 

An  immigrant  who  is  nominated  by  a'citizen 
has  a slightly  higher  preference  given  to  his 
admission  than  the  immigrant  nominee  of  a 
noncitizen. 

The  Canada  Manpower  Division,  through 
the  CMC’s,  provides  to  the  Immigration  Divi- 
sion information  on  Job  vacancies  and  local 
needs  for  skills.  The  Immigration  Division  also 
provides  assistance  to  Canadian  employers  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  the  workers  they  need  in 
Canada.  The  Division  circulates  such  needs  to 
their  posts  abroad  for  recruiting.  On  some  occa- 
sions employers  go  directly  abroad  to  recruit  and 
frequently,  in  these  instances,  the  Immigration 
offices  overseas  provide  temporary  interviewing 
space  and  other  assistance. 

yirea  Development 

Canada  has  wide  differences  in  economic 
growth,  manpower  utilization,  and  incomes  in 
its  several  regions.  Persistent  pockets  of  unem- 
ployment continue  to  exist  and  remain  insensi- 
tive to  general  economic  activity  and  periods  of 
great  expansion  in  Canada. 

The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  has  contin- 
ued to  urge  increased  efforts  to  deal  with  these 
large  regional  differences  in  income  and  unem- 
ployment, especially  those  in  eastern  Quebec  and 
the  Atlantic  area.  Those  two  regions  have  large 
numbers  of  rural  nonfarm  workers  who  suffer 
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from  high  unemployment,  low  earnings,  severe 
seasonal  fluctuations,  and  low  general  levels  of 
education  and  productivity. 

Workers  who  are  in  areas  of  continuing  high 
unenqiloyment,  underemployment,  and  low  fam- 
ily incomes  — called  designated  areas  — receive 
special  assistance  from  the  Canada  Man[>ower 
EHvision  in  securing  training  and  assistance  in 
moving  to  jobs  through  the  mobility  program. 
The  Area  Development  Agency  (ADA)  of  the 
Department  of  Industry  selects  the  designated 
areas  on  the  basis  of  unemployment,  earnings, 
ard  other  data.  Training  programs  have  been 
developed  by  CMC*s  for  low-incom»*  farmers, 
fishermen  and  other  rural  adults  whv  ,ner  em- 
ployed, unemployed,  or  underemployed.  Coun- 
selors are  brought  into  rural  areas  to  inform, 
orient,  and  advise  the  residents  of  the  full  range 
of  manpower  programs  available  to  them,  such 
as  occupational  training  and  training  allowances, 
employment  op[K>rtunitie5,  and  mobility  assist- 
ance. 

The  Department  of  Industry  Act  of  1963 
provides  financial  as^tance  to  employen*  to  de- 
velop more  and  better  manufacturing  employ- 
ment opfK>rturIties  in  the  designated  areas.  The 
act,  administered  by  the  Area  Development 
Agency'  of  the  Departmait  of  Industry,  was  re- 
vised and  expanded  in  1965  and  again  in  1967 
to  aid  approximately  20  percent  of  the  Canadian 
[K>pulation. 

The  ADIA  was  designed  to  bring  jobs  to 
workers  who  cannot  take  advantage  of  mobility 
programs.  Cash  grants  Jure  given  to  companies 
to  establish  or  exp^ind  plants  in  the  designated 
areas.  One-third  of  the  capital  cost  of  building 
and  50  perc«it  of  the  cost  of  equipping  the 
manufacturing  and  processing  plants  established 
or  expanded  in  the  area  are  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government,  provided  95  percent  of  the 
machinery  is  new..  Although  the  Provinces  are 
consulted,  they  are  in  no  way  involved  in  financ- 
ing or  administering  the  pr<^rams.  The  con- 
struction, building  supply,  and  service  industries 
also  benefit  from  the  employment  and  business 
resulting  from  the  new  and  expanded  plants 
built  in  the  designated  areas. 

To  help  rural  people  adjust  to  economic,  so- 
cial, and  technolt^cal  changes,  the  Agricultural 


Rehabilitation  Development  Act  (ARDA)  was 
passed  in  1961,  Because  ARDA  develops  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  rural  areas,  the  De- 
partment of  Forestry  and  Rural  Development 
has  respxxisibility  for  administration  of  the  act. 
The  ARDA  program  development,  administra- 
tion, and  coordination  are  carried  out  by  Provin- 
cial officials.  The  Federal  Government  provides 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  programs. 

For  the  purpose  of  administering  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Rural  Development  Act,  Canada  is 
divided  into  four  regions,  the  Atlantic,  Quebec, 
Ontario,  and  Western  Regions.  Each  is  headed 
by  a Director,  "^he  Federal  staffs  in  these  re- 
gions, plu-s  Federal-Provincial  joint  advisory 
committees  which  review  ARDA  projects,  pro- 
vide communications  with  the  10  Provinces, 

For  1966  the  Fund  for  Rural  Economic  De- 
velopment (FRED)  was  set  up  to  finance  pro- 
grams to  solve  the  problems  of  surplus  farm  pop- 
ulation, low-income  rural  populations,  and  con- 
caitrated,  low-income  rural  nonfarm  areas.  Joint 
Federal-Provincial  advisory  boards  review  com- 
prehensive regional  development  plans,  recom- 
mend budgets  and  programs,  and  evaluate  the 
results. 

FRED  has  $300  million  in  Federal  money 
alone  for  the  poviod  1965-1970,  FRED  progriuns 
differ  from  other  ARDA  progriuns  under  the 
Rural  Development  Act  in  that  Federal-Provin- 
cial cost  sharing  is  not  necessarily  on  a fifty-fifty 
basis.  The  Federal  Government  can  pay  more  or 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  FRED  pro- 
grams — each  program  being  judged  on  its  own 
merit.  Normally  in  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive regional  programs,  FRED  money  will 
be  used  to  supplement  other  Federal  and  Pro- 
vincial programs  — particularly  to  cover  the  cost 
of  needed  pre^rams  that  are  not  provided  by  on- 
going prt^rams, 

FRED  funds  can  be  used  for  research,  land 
use,  farm  adjustment,  and  rehabilitation  of  man- 
pwwer.  The  Federal  Government  and  the  Prov- 
ince can  jointly  purchase  uneconomic  farms. 
The  title  is  placed  in  the  name  of  the  Province. 
The  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Rural 
Development  provide  counselii^,  placement, 
training,  and  mobility  services. 
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Five  of  the  10  Provinces  have  made  a detailed 
study  of  the  human  and  physical  resources  of 
one  of  their  rural  areas  for  a pilot  regional  de- 
velopment program  to  be  sponsored  by  FRED. 
Two  other  Provinces  have  studies  underway. 

In  three  areas  major  research  has  been  done 
and  lO-year  agreements  for  comprehensive  de- 
velopment plans  have  been  signed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Provinces.  Occupa- 
tional training  and  mobility  assistance  will  be 
provided  by  the  Canada  Manpower  Division. 
The  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corpora- 
tion provides  money  for  housing. 

The  j>eople  of  the  Province  play  an  important 
role  in  originating  economic  development  plans 
and  carrying  them  out.  The  Individual  fanner 


or  fisherman  who  has  to  change  his  occupation, 
local  leaders  and  members  of  development 
boards,  school  boards,  and  voluntary  oi^aniza- 
tions  and  businessmen  all  are  involved  in 
the  decisionmaking  required  by  the  development 
plans  through  joint  management  steering  com- 
mittees and  other  area  and  local  committees. 
These  representatives  rally  the  support  of  the 
community  for  the  pre^rams. 

Whether  or  not  the  FRED  programs  can  solve 
the  hard-core  rural  unemployment  problems 
remains  to  be  seen.  As  each  plan  is  developed 
and  put  into  operation,  experience  is  gained  in 
formulating  other  plans.  The  principal  objective 
is  to  enable  people  in  rural  areas  to  secure  jobs 
which  make  use  of  their  abilities. 
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Conclusions 


Many  aspects  of  the  Canada  manpower  policy 
and  programs  provide  new  insights  to  help  other 
countries  find  solutions  to  similar  problems. 

Pioneering  work  is  being  done  in  Canada  in 
developing,  administering,  and  financing  adult 
training  prc^;rams  and  in  maintaining  family 
incomes  during  trmning. 

The  restructuring  of  the  employment  service 
in  Canada  to  provide  manpower  centers  staffed 
by  counselors  trained  to  match  workers  and  jobs, 
or  to  guide  individuals  into  trmning,  mobility, 
or  health  programs  supplies  a stimulating  new 
avenue  to  an  active  manpower  prt^ram. 

Area  and  seascmal  unemployment  problems. 


which  beset  many  countries,  have  been  attacked 
in  Canada  with  original  types  of  programs. 

Manpower  implications  of  technological 
changes  are  being  critically  examined  in  Canada 
through  jmnt  committees  made  up  of  the  groups 
affected.  The  resulting  research  and  assessment 
agreements  and  their  implementation  are  pro- 
viding other  countries  with  case-study  material 
to  help  in  solving  manpower  problems  arising 
from  change. 

The  type  of  organization  and  tha  methods  of 
operation  di  the  Canada  Economic  Council  show 
ways  to  integrate  manpower  policies  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  policies. 
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WHERE  TO  GET  MORE  INFORMJTION 


Copies  of  lilts  publicalion  or  additional  infortnalton  -on  manpower  programs  and 
acliviiirs  may  be  obtained  from  the  I'.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington)  D,  C.  Publications  on  manpower  are  also  available  from 
the  Depaitment’s  Regional  Information  Offices  at  the  addresses  listed  below, 

John  F.  Kennedy  Building,  Boston,  Massac luisetts  02203 

341  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  1 000 1 
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300  North  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California  90012 
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506  Second  Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington  98104 
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This  manpower  survey  was  designed  to  determine  current  and  future  manpower  needs  by  Industry  division,  major 
occupational  group,  and  selected  occupations.  Nonfarm  wage  and  salary  employment  In  South-Central  Oklahoma  Is 
forecast  to  reach  32,89D  by  June  1960,  an  Increase  of  2,810,  or  9.3  percent  from  the  June  1967  figure. 
Furthermore,  5 years  from  the  survey  date  such  employment  can  be  expected  to  reach  35,220--an  advance  of  5,140 
jobs  or  17.1  percent.  The  greatest  proportional,  as  well  as  absolute  Job  Increase  over  both  projection  periods, 
IS  expected  In  manufacturing.  Specifically,  factory  employment  should  advance  to  5,520  In  June  1969,  up  1,D10 
or  22.4  percent  from  the  survey  date.  Looking  forward  5 years,  such  employment  should  reach  6,1S0--an  Increase 
of  37.2  percent.  The  greatest  proportional  growth  Is  expected  to  develop  In  machine  trades  occupations. 

Forecast  advances  of  22  percent  and  39  percent  would  provide  the  econony  with  309  and  549  new  work  o^^rtunltles 
In  those  occupations  over  the  two  projection  periods.  Largest  numerical  gains  projected  to  occur  In  the 
professional -technical -managerial  ranks  were  577  and  1,110  new  Jobs  becoming  available  In  the  2-  to  5 -year 
periods,  respectively.  (CH) 
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OKLAHOMA  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION 
OKLAHOMA  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
RESEARCH  AND  PLANNING  DIVISION 
W.  J.  BOWMAN,  CHIEF 


PREFACE 


The  most  important  resource  of  an  area  is  its  people.  Therefore,  infor- 
mation and  data  concerning  composition  of  that  part  of  "che  population  in  the 
labor  force  is  of  vital  importance.  This  study  was  conducted  by  the  Oklahoma 
Employment  Security  Commission  under  a grant  from  the  State  Department  of  Vo- 
cational-Technical Education.  The  project  was  designed  to  determine  current 
and  future  manpower  needs  by  industry  division,  major  occupational  group  and 
selected  occupations. 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational -Technical  Education  vras  particularly 
concerned  with  the  compilation  of  such  information  for  use  in  curriculum  de- 
velopment for  new  area  vocational  schools  as  prescribed  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963*  Brospective  employers,  existing  business  establish- 
ments and  educational  institutions,  as  well  as  numerous  agencies  and  other  or- 
ganizations, are  also  interested  in  the  skills  and  overall  characteristics  of 
the  labor  force.  This  is  especially  true  in  Oklahoma,  a state  which  has  ex- 
perienced accelerated  growth  in  the  past  few  years  and  vhere  manifold  oppor- 
tunities for  further  development  exist. 

Throu^  an  effort  to  provide  information  to  local  leaders,  data  were  com- 
piled for  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa,  as  well  as  nine 
other  geographic  regions.  This  detailed  release,  pertaining  to  the  South- 
Cenlral  Oklahoma  Region,  is  the  eighth  of  a series  being  prepared  from  the 
survey. 

We  are  indebted  to  employers  for  their  consideration  and  cooperation  in 
supplying  the  necessary  information.  In  addition,  various  private  and  govern- 
mental agencies  and  organizations,  such  as  chambers  of  commerce,  provided  as- 
sistance. Finally,  we  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Dr.  Francis  Tuttle, 
Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Vocational -Technical  Education  and  to  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  for  their  assistance  and  suggestions  throughout  the  course 
of  the  study. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


xwiifarm  wage  and  salary  employment  in  South-Central  Oklahoma  is  forecast 
to  reach  32,890  by  June  1969,  an  increase  of  2,810,  or  9*3  percent  from  the 
June  1967  figure.  Furthermore,  five  years  from  the  survey  date,  such  employ- 
ment can  be  expected  to  reach  35,220  — an  advance  of  5,140  jobs  or  17.1  per- 
cent. ‘ These  figures  are  thought  to  be  conservative  as  they  fail  to  provide 
for  the  various  new  firms  that  may  be  established  in  the  region  over  the  next 
five  years.  However,  scheduled  cutbacks  in  some  existing  firms  are  reflected. 
Data  for  this  study  were  obtained  from  information  provided  by  respondents  in 
a sample  of  225  firms.  Usable  information  was  received  from  157  establish- 
ments, or  69.8  percent  of  those  surveyed. 

According  to  cooperating  firms,  all  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  industry  di- 
visions should  experience  employment  growth  in  both  the  two-  and  five-year 
spans.  The  greatest  proportional,  as  well  as  absolute  job  increase  over  both 
projection  periods  is  expected  in  manufacturing.  Specifically,  factory  em- 
ployment should  advance  to  5,520  in  June  1969,  up  1,010  or  22.4  percent  from 
the  survey  date.  Looking  forward  five  years,  such  employment  should  reach 
6,190  — an  increase  of  37.2  percent  over  the  June  1967  total.  Other  indus- 
try divisions  vdiich  should  show  significant  job  advances  are  construction, 
trade  and  service. 

When  applied  to  occupational  groups,  greatest  proportionate  growth  is  ex- 
pected to  develop  in  machine  trades  occupations.  Forecast  advances  of  22.0 
and  39.0  percent  would  provide  the  economy  with  309  and  549  new  work  opportun- 
ities in  those  occupations  over  the  two  projection  periods.  The  notable  growth 
in  machine  trades  occupations  is  a reflection  of  the  large  increase  forecast 
in  manufacturing  jobs.  Largest  nvimerical  gains  are  projected  to  occur  in  the 
professional-technical-managerial  ranks,  with  577  and  1,110  new  jobs  becoming 
available  in  the  two-  and  five-year  periods,  respectively. 

Most  surveyed  occupations  in  the  region  should  present  needs  for  addition- 
al workers  in  the  two  forecast  periods.  Those  jobs  in  which  many  people  are 
presently  employed  tend  to  offer  the  greatest  opportunity  due  mainly  to  re- 
placement requirements.  Examples  are  nurse  aide  or  orderly,  sales  clerk,  tea- 
cher, general  office  clerk  and  secretary.  However,  with  increased  manufactur- 
ing activities  in  the  region,  some  occupations  which  have  had  sparce  represen- 
tation until  noware  projected  to  expand  quite  rapidly  over  the  next  few  years. 
A few  examples  of  occupations  falling  within  this  category  are  machinist  (all- 
around),  machine  set-up  operator , cabinetmaker,  millman,  and  furniture  or  hard- 
ware assembler.  For  complete  information.  Table  6 in  the  Appendix  lists  the 
net  additional  needs  of  all  occupations  surveyed  in  South-Central  Oklahoma. 


ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SOUTH-CENTRAL  REGION 


The  South-Central  Region  is  a 4j833-square-mile  portion  of  Oklahoma  com- 
posed of  Carter,  Garvin,  Johnston,  Love,  Marshall,  McClain,  Murray  and  Ponto- 
toc Counties,  Together,  these  eight  counties  forma  roughly  rectangular-shaped 
region  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Red  River  and  on  the  north  by  the  South 
Canadian  River, 

The  region  is  rich  in  pioneer  history,  having  witnessed  many  notable  events 
centered  around  Indians,  cattlemen,  oilmen  and  farmers.  Significantly,  all  of 
the  South-Central  Region  is  contained  within  the  boundaries  of  the  old  Chicka- 
saw Nation, 

During  the  1830’ s,  the  federal  government  persiaaded  the  Chickasaws  to  move 
from  their  home  in  Mississippi  to  the  southern  section  of  Oklahoma’s  Indian 
Territory,  Their  actual  removal  followed  the  Treaty  of  Pontotoc  in  1832  and 
the  Treaty  of  Doaksville  in  1837,  Due  to  wise  management  of  the  removal  by, 
the  tribal  leaders,  the  Chickasaws’  migration  was  the  most  orderly  and  peace- 
ful experienced  by  any  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  In  Indian  Territory,  the 
Chickasaws  settled  upon  a portion  of  the  Choctaw  domain  and  were  within  the 
Choctaw  governmental  structure. 

In  1855,  the  Chickasaws  seceded  from  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  established 
their  own  government,  Tishomingo,  in  Johnston  County,  served  as  the  national 
capital.  Many  other  towns  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  are  also  rich  in  historic 
interest.  More  specifically,  Purcell,  Wayne,  Pauls  Valley,  Davis,  Ardmore  and 
Marietta  were  on  the  first  railway  line  passing  through  the  area  while  Roff, 
Stonevrall  and  Hennepin  on  Wild  Horse  Creek  each  has  a distinctive  story  relat- 
ing to  early-day  Oklahoma, 

The  West  Shawnee  Trail,  vdiich  connected  the  cattle  country  of  Texas  with 
the  railhead  at  Abilene,  Kansas,  crossed  Pontotoc  County,  Great  herds  of  Long- 
horns were  driven  along  this  trail  to  eastern  markets  during  the  late  1860’s 
and  early  l870’s.  Many  cattlemen  involved  in  these  drives  returned  to  live 
and  develop  the  area. 

When  oil  was  discovered  in  the  South-Central  Region,  the  agriculturally- 
based  economy  was  expanded  substantially  to  maintain  and  develop  the  petroleum 
industry.  The  oil  springs  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  had  long  been  used  for  their 
purported  therapeutic  qiaalities,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  dis- 
eases such  as  rheumatism.  Today,  Carter,  Garvin,  McClain  and  Pontotoc  Coun- 
ties all  produce  considerable  qiaantities  of  petroleum. 

Weather  conditions  have  a great  effect  upon  the  economy  of  any  region. 
The  climate  of  South-Central  Oklahoma  can  be  typified  by  conditions  in  Ard- 
more, The  winters  are  mild  wi.th  little  snow  or  sleet  and  the  summers  are  hot. 
Total  average  rainfall  is  around  36  inches  with  an  average  annual  temperature 
of  65°,  Rainfall  is  sufficient  to  provide  moisture  for  most  types  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry. 
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The  topograpiy  varies  considerably  within  the  region.  The  rugged  Arbuckle 
Mountains  are  foi  fid  in  the  south-central  part  of  the  region.  To  the  east,  and 
lower  in  elevation,  is  the  coastal  plain.  Tree  growth  is  found  primarily  along 
the  streams  and  rivers. 

Air,  Rail  and  highway  transportation  is  available  inthearea.  Interstate 
35  crosses  the  western  portion  of  the  South-Central  Region.  Other  U.S.  high- 
ways include  70,  77  and  177.  A fine  system  of  state  highways  also  serves  the 
area.  Every  county  in  the  area  has  railroad  service.  Commercial  airline  ser- 
vice for  the  area  is  centered  in  Ardmore. 

The  South-Central  Region  has  many  fine  recreational  attractions.  A sig- 
nificant part  of  the  96,000-acre  Lake  Texoma  lies  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
this  eight-county  area.  Many  persons  from  all  over  the  United  States  enjoy 
sailing,  water  skiing,  boating,  fishing  and  swimming  at  Texoma.  Lake  Murray, 
in  Carter  and  Love  Counties,  and  Arbuckle  Reservoir,  in  Murray  County,  offer 
a wide  variety  of  sports  for  the  out door sman.  Other  recreational  sites  in  the 
region  include  Devil's  Den  in  Johnston  County.  Its  rugged  natural  beauty  is 
highlighted  by  a row  of  huge,  grotesque  granite  boulders  known  as  the  "Parade 
of  Elephants".  Platt  National  Park,  located  in  Murray  County,  is  the  only 
National  Park  in  Oklahoma.  This  91 2-acre  park  contains  numerous  mineral  springs 
and  is  considered  to  have  more  different  varieties  of  trees  than  any  other 
small  area  in  the  United  States.  Although  the  park  itself  is  comparatively 
small,  its  recreational  value  has  been  enhanced  considerably  by  its  proximity 
to  the  Arbuckle  Reservoir  and  Recreation  Area. 

The  Arbuckle  Mountain  Range, . covering  over  1,000  square  miles,  provides 
the  residents  of  the  region  ample  space  for  hiking  and  other  outdoor  activi- 
ties. This  range  is  contained  primarily  in  Murray  County.  The  picturesque 
Turner  Falls  recreational  area  is  located  in  the  Arbuckle  Mountains.  The  moun- 
tains are  also  one  of  the  nation's  great  geological  showcases  where  students 
can  examine  a number  of  stratifications  of  the  earth  extending  for  thousands 
of  feet. 

Much  of  the  rich  heritage  of  the  area  has  been  preserved  in  the  museums 
of  the  region.  The  East-Central  Oklahoma  Museum,  located  at  Ada  in  Pontotoc 
County,  contains  many  reminders  of  Oklahoma's  early  history.  Other  attrac- 
tions include  the  350-million-year-old  Callixylon  fossil  tree  on  the  campus 
of  East-Central  State  College.  Tucker  Tower  Museum,  perched  on  a rocky  penin- 
sula of  Lake  Murray  in  Carter  County,  features  exhibits  and  explanations  of 
the  many  unique  and  interesting  geological  formations  found  in  the  Arbuckle 
Mountains. 


At  the  time  of  the  I960  census,  the  South-Central  Region  had  140,427  res- 
idents. By  race,  92.8  percent  were  Caucasian.  The  rem*aining  7.2  percent  were 
comprised  primarily  of  Indians  and  Negroes.  From  I960  to  July  1967  the  popu- 
lation decreased  to  an  estimated  139>500  inhabitants.  1/ 


1_/  Oklahoma  Population  Estimates.  Oklahom  Employment  Security  Commission, 


November  1968. 
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TABLE  I 


REGIONAL  POPULATION  BY  COUNTY 


COUNTY 

POPULATION 

PERCENT  CHANGE 
April  1960 
to 

July  1967 

PERCENT 

DISTRIBUTION 

July  1967 

July 

April 

1960 

Total 

139,500 

140,427 

-0.7 

100.0 

Carter 

38,500 

39,044 

- 1.4 

27.6 

(jorvtn 

28,400 

28,290 

0.4 

20.4 

Johnston 

8,100 

8,517 

-4.9 

5.8 

Love 

5,900 

5,862 

0.6 

4.2 

McClain 

13,300 

12,740 

4.4 

9.6 

Marsholl 

7,300 

7,263 

0-5 

5.2 

Murroy 

10,800 

10,622 

1.7 

7.7 

Pontotoc 

27.200 

28,089 

- 3.2 

19.5 

1 / ^ 

- Oklahoma  Poptdcuion  EsHmaits^  Oklahoma  Emptoymtni  Security  Commission,  November  1968, 
U*  S*  Census  of  Population  I960L  Oklahoma  PC  ^fj  - 38  A, 


As  of  June  1967,  the  civilian  labor  force  of  the  South-Central  Region 
numbered  47,660.  Of  this  figure,  some  2,850,  or  6.0  percent,  were  unemployed. 
Employment  totaled  44j810,  including  8,290  agricultural  jobholders  and  6,440 
in  the  domestic  service-self  employed-unpaid  family  worker  group.  Nonfarm  wage 
and  salary  workers,  the  remaining  category,  stood  at  30,080,  with  considerable 
employment  in  trade,  manufacturing  and  government.  Projections  made  in  this 
study  include  only  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  workers. 

Carter  County,  in  the  southern  section  of  the  region,  had  an  estimated 
population  of  38,500  persons  in  July  1967  to  account  for  approximately  28  per- 
cent of  the  ei^t-county  total.  Moreover,  one-third  of  all  wage  and  salary 
employment  positions  in  the  South-Central  Region  are  found  in  this  county. 
Ardmore,  the  Carter  County  seat,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  region  with  an  es- 
timated population  of  20,600  in  July  1967. 

A modern,  expanding  city,  Ardmore  has  a diversified  economy.  It  serves 
as  the  trade  hub  for  the  surrounding  area  and  is  important  as  an  oil  field  ser- 
vicing and  exploration  center.  Growth  in  the  manufacturing  of  electronic  com- 
ponents for  aircraft  and  missiles  has  provided  many  new  jobs  in  the  county  as 
has  the  development  of  a pilot  training  school  and  airline  charter  service. 
Future  growth  in  the  manufacturing  category  appears  imminent  following  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a large  plant  to  manufacture  tires. 

Garvin  County,  with  28,400  residents,  is  second  in  population  in  the  South- 
Central  Region.  The  largest  city  in  the  county,  Pauls  Valley,  ranked  third 
in  sizeforthe  region,  with  an  April  I960  population  of  6,856.  Garvin  Coun- 
ty has  a large  portion  of  its  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  employment  in  wholesale- 
retail  trade.  Also,  a significant  amount  of  the  employment  in  the  county  is 
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FIGURE  II 

LABOR  PORCH  ANO  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION 
SOUTH-CENTRAL  REGION 

JUNE  1967 
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related  to  the  mining  industry.  Companies  involved  in  the  exploration  and 
recovery  of  crude  oil  are  found  in  the  county.  Wynnewood  is  the  home  of  a 
large  petroleum  refining  installation  which  produces  gasoline,  oil  and  various 
petroleum  products.  Garvin  County,  with  Pauls  Valley  State  School,  also  has 
significant  government  employment. 

The  third  most  populous  county  in  the  South-Central  Region  is  Pontotoc 
with  27,200  residents.  Ada,  the  county  seat,  had  an  estimated  population  of 
14,300  in  1967,  ranking  it  second  in  the  region.  As  the  home  of  East-Central 
State  College,  much  of  the  employment  in  Pontotoc  County  is  related  to  college 
activity.  Specifically,  service  and  wholesale-retail  trade  are  important  com- 
ponents of  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  employment. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  sources  of  employment,  the  agricultur- 
al sector  of  the  economy  provides  substantial  employment  in  Pontotoc  County. 
Noteworthy,  manufacturing  activities  play  an  important  role  in  the  county’ s 
economic  structure  with  glass,  cement  and  brick  produced  locally.  Also,  large 
reserves  of  petroleum  create  employment  in  the  mining  category. 

The  three  counties  of  Carter,  Garvin  and  Pontotoc  accounted  for  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  region’s  population  in  July  19^7,  and  three-fourths  of  the  total 
nonfarm  wage  and  salary  employment.  The  remaining  five  counties  are  heavily 
dependent  on  agriculture  with  30  percent  of  those  persons  employed  working  in 
farm  jobs.  In  each  of  these  five  counties,  government  employment  contributes 
significantly  to  their  economic  well-being.  Over  thirty-five  percent  of  all 
nonfarm  wage  and  salary  jobs  in  Johnston,  Love,  Marshall,  McClain  and  Murray 
Counties  are  in  government.  The  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf  and  State  War 
Veteran’s  Hospital  in  Sulphur  along  with  the  Murray  State  School  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Tishomingo  add  significantly  to  such  employment. 

In  facing  the  problem  of  transition  from  an  agriculturally-based  economy 
to  more  job-producing  nonfarm  Industry,  these  counties,  Johnston,  Love,  Mar- 
shall, McClain  and  Murray,  have  been  active  in  promoting  the  area  as  ideal  for 
industrial  expansion.  Success  in  this  endeavor  can  be  seen  where  clothing 
manufacturers  have  located  plants  in  Marietta,  Purcell  and  Madill.  Manufac- 
turing employment  will  eventually  be  boosted  in  Murray  County  with  the  open- 
ing of  a large  carpet  mill  near  Davis.  Also,  at  this  writing,  plans  are  un- 
der way  for  a manufacturing  facility  at  Tishomingo. 

To  supply  the  needed  skills  for  industrial  growth,  the  Southern  Oklahoma 
Area  Vocational-Technical  Center  at  Ardmore  was  opened  in  I966.  Currently, 
plans  are  being  made  to  develop  the  McClain-Cleveland-Garvin  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School  District  # 8.  The  site  for  this  facility  had  not  been  selec- 
ted at  this  writing. 

With  considerable  progress  beingmade  in  establishing  additional  Industry 
in  several  communities  and  with  others  actively  seeking  industrial  growth,  the 
outlook  for  the  South-Central  Region  is  favorable.  The  additional  industrial- 
ization, coupled  with  the  existing  economic  structure,  should  provide  the  South- 
Central  Region  with  a solid  basis  for  future  population  and  employment  growth. 
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CURRENT  EMPLOMNT  AND  FORECAST  FOR  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS 
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Nonfarm  wage  and  salary  employment  in  South-Central  Oklahoma  should  reach 
32,890  by  June  1969,  an  increase  of  2,810,  or  9*3  percent  from  the  June  1967 
figure.  Five  years  from  the  date  of  the  survey,  such  employment  can  be  expec- 
ted to  climb  to  35,220,  a gain  of  some  17.1  percent,  thus  providing  5,140  more 
jobs.  Furthermore,  growth  should  be  experienced  in  all  industry  divisions  for 
both  the  two-  and  five-year  spans. 

The  above  figiures  are  thought  to  be  conservative  as  they  do  not  include 
employment  of  new  firms  which  might  be  established  in  the  region  over  the  next 
five  years.  One  example  of  this  is  the  development  of  new  manufacturing  en- 
deavors which  were  announced  for  the  region  after  completion  of  the  field  work 
for  this  study.  The  projections  do,  however,  reflect  scheduled  cutbacks.  In- 
formation for  the  study  was  also  gathered  from  firms  which,  by  mid-1967,  had 
announced  plans  to  locate  in  the  region  but  had  not  begun  operations. 

Mining 

Employment  in  the  mining  industry,  which  includes  the  extraction  of  all 
types  of  minerals,  solids  and  liquids,  is  expected  to  show  only  nominal  growth 
of  1.1  and  4.0  percent  over  the  two-  and  five-year  periods.  Expanding  from  a 
base  employment  of  3,720  in  June  1967,  total  workers  in  this  industry  division 
should  reach  3,760  by  the  end  of  the  24-month  period  and  3,870  five  years  from 
the  survey  date. 

The  stability  in  mining  employment  for  this  region  is  not  the  result  of 
cutbacks  on  the  part  of  any  one  or  two  major  firms.  With  no  significant  in- 
creases expected  in  oil  production,  employers  generally  indicated  little  change 
in  the  projected  number  of  jobs. 

Construction 

Construction  employment  in  the  South-Central  Region  totaled  1,280  in  June 
1967.  Projected  to  June  1969,  this  figure  should  increase  to  1,470  — an  ad- 
vance of  14.8  percent.  By  June  1972,  such  jobs  should  be  augmented  by  almost 
one-third,  bringing  the  total  to  1,700. 

Currently,  extensive  heavy  construction  is  taking  place  to  complete  Inter- 
state Highway  35  which  links  Oklahoma  City  and  Dallas.  This  construction,  along 
with  other  highway  maintenance  and  repair  work  and  the  normal  construction  needs 
of  an  expanding  population,  should  continue  the  growth  trend  in  construction. 

Manufacturing 

The  South-Central  Region  is  presently  in  an  economic  transitional  period.' 
The  shift  from  an  economy  which  has  been  based  heavily  on  mining  and  agricul- 
tural activities  to  one  which  receives  its  stability  from  manufacturing  is  now 
in  full  swing. 
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Factory  jobs  in  the  region  numbered  4,510  in  June  1967.  Advances  of  22.4 
and  37.2  percent  are  expected  for  the  two-  and  five-year  spans,  making  manu- 
facturing the  leading  industry  division  in  projected  growth.  Expanding  at 
these  rates,  manufacturing  jobs  will  number  5,520  by  June  1969  and  6,190  three 
years  later. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  region  is  now  on  the  threshold  of  great- 
ly developing  its  industrial  potential.  In  the  past  year,  announcements  hav 
been  made  of  new  manufacturing  industries  locating  in  Carter  and  Murray  Coui  - 
ties  alone  which  will  eventually  provide  more  than  1,500  additional  factory 
jobs.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  announcements  of  these  job  additions  have 
been  made  since  the  initial  data  were  gathered  for  this  study.  Thus,  the  em- 
ployment projections  which  have  been  presented  above  can  indeed  be  considered 
conservative. 

Public  Utilities 


The  public  utilities  division  includes  private  transportation  firms,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  services,  radio  and  television  broadcasting,  and  enter- 
prises engaged  in  the  supplying  of  electricity,  gas,  water  and  sanitary  ser- 
vices . 

Employment  in  the  public  utilities  Industry  of  South-Central  Oklahoma 
stood  at  2,140  in  June  1967.  Growth  in  this  industry  division  is  forecast  to 
be  nominal  for  both  projection  periods.  Seventy  new  positions  are  expected  by 
June  1969  and  180  through  June  1972.  Almost  half  of  all  public  utilities  em- 
ployment for  the  region  is  found  in  the  more  populous  Carter  County. 

klholesale-Retail  Trade 


Second  onlyto  government  in  total  employment,  the  wholesale-retail  trade 
division  utilized  a total  of  6,l60  jobholders  during  June  1967.  While  main- 
taining its  second  position  in  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  employment,  trade  is 
expected  to  show  job  gains  of  some  7.3  and  13*1  percent  over  the  two-  and  five- 
year  forecast  periods.  At  these  rates  of  expansion,  trade  jobs  will  reach 
6,610  by  1969,  and  increase  further  to  6,970  five  years  from  the  survey  date. 
Again,  more  populous  Carter  County  is  responsible  for  the  larger  portion  of 
the  employment  in  this  division.  Pontotoc  County  also  has  significance  in  re- 
gional trade  employment. 

Growth  in  the*  trade  industry  division  will  probably  lag  a little  behind 
the  expansion  in  manufacturing  and  some  of  the  other  industry  divisions.  How- 
ever, as  the  expansion  anticipated  in  manufacturing  is  realized,  wholesale  and 
particularly  retail  trade  will  grow  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  expanding 
economy  and  popxxlation. 

Finance-Insurance-Real  Estate 


Regional  employment  in  the  finance-insurance-real  estate  division  vras 
1,020  in  June  1967.  Fewer  jobs  were  classified  within  this  industry  division 
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FIGVRE  III 


PERCENT  INCREASE  OVER  JUNE  1967 
40  30 


June  1969 
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than  in  any  other  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  group.  Projected  to  1969,  jobs  in 
finance-insurance-real  estate  should  increase  to  1,120  for  a gain  of  9*8  per- 
cent, By  June  1972,  170  additional  positions  are  forecast,  bringing  the  em- 
ployment to  1,190.  Significantly,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  jobs  in  this 
industry  division  are  in  Carter  and  Pontotoc  Counties, 

Service 


This  industry  division  includes  firms  primarily  engaged  in  rendering  a 
wide  variety  of  services  to  individuals  and  business  establishments.  To  be 
specific,  this  group  consists  of  hotels  and  other  lodging  places;  establish- 
ments providing  personal,  business,  repair,  and  amusement  services;  medical, 
legal,  engineering  and  other  professional  services;  non-government  education- 
al institutions,  nonprofit  membership  organizations  and  other  miscellaneous 
services. 

Employment  in  this  industry  division  is  expanding  quite  rapidly  in  the 
South-Central  Region,  In  absolute  job  additions,  service  is  expected  to  rank 
second  in  the  region  with  610  more  workers  by  1969,  ^ June  1972,  such  addi- 
tions should  n\unber  880,  Expanding  from  an  employment  base  of  4,090  in  June 
1967,  these  additions  will  amount  to  increases  of  14*9  and  21,5  percent  in  the 
respective  projection  periods. 

As  elsewhere,  the  growth  of  private  medical  facilities  will  be  of  signi- 
ficance in  the  expansion  of  service  employment.  This,  coupled  with  the  nec- 
essary job  additions  to  keep  pace  with  an  expanding  economy  and  population, 
will  insure  the  continuation  of  the  growth  trend  in  the  service  industry  di- 
vision. 


TABLE  II 


EMPLOYMENT  BY  NONFARM  WAGE  AND  SALARY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION 


INDUSTRY  DIVISION 

EMPLOYMENT 

June  June  June 

1967  1969  1972 

ABSOLUTE  CHANGE 
June  1967  to  — 
June  1969  June  1972 

PERCENT  CHANGE 
June  1967  to  — 
June  1969  June  1972 

Total  IVoge  j Sofoiy  EmploYmonf 

30,080 

32,890 

35,220 

2,810 

5,140 

9.3 

17.1 

Mining 

3,720 

3,760 

3,870 

40 

150 

1.1 

4.0 

Construction 

1,280 

1,470 

1,700 

190 

420 

14.8 

32.8 

Monufocturtng 

4,510 

5,520 

6,190 

1,010 

1,680 

22.4 

37.2 

Public  UtiUties 

2,140 

2,210 

2,320 

70 

180 

3.3 

8.4 

Whotesote^Retoil  Trode 

6,160 

6,610 

6,970 

450 

810 

7.3 

13.1 

Finance-lnsuronce-Reol  Estoto 

1,020 

1,120 

1,190 

100 

170 

9.8 

16.7 

Service 

4,090 

4,700 

4,970 

610 

880 

14.9 

21.5 

Government 

7,160 

7,500 

8,010 

340 

850 

4.7 

n.9 

Medical  & Other  Heolth  Services^ 

2,720 

3,110 

3,300 

390 

580 

14.3 

21.3 

^ Data  shown  as  Medical  ami  Other  Health  Services  are  also  included  in  the  overall  categcfies  of  Service  and  Government* 


Government 


Federal,  State  and  local  government  units,  combined,  employed  more  work- 
ers than  any  other  regional  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  division  in  June  1967, 
with  23.8  percent  of  all  such  jobs.  At  the  survey  date,  June  1967,  this  di- 
vision employed  7,160  workers  in  the  South-Central  Region.  Two-  and  five-year 
projections  call  for  increases  of  4*7  and  11.9  percent,  respectively.  These 
advances  are  considerably  less  than  those  which  are  projected  for  some  of  the 
other  divisions  such  as  manufacturing,  construction  and  service. 

It  is  importer t to  note  that,  in  addition  to  the  normal  government  acti- 
vities found  in  a region  of  this  size,  the  South-Central  Region  also  contains 
a number  of  government-operated  medical  facilities.  The  Var  Veterans  Hospi- 
tal and  the  Arbuckle  Memorial  Hospital,  both  in  Sulphur,  and  Johnston  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Tishomingo,  all  provide  significant  government  employment.  These 
facilities,  along  withEast  Central  State  College  at  Ada,  Murray  State  College 
in  Tishomingo,  the  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Sulphur  and  the  Pauls  Val- 
ley State  School  will  continue  to  add  significantly  to  the  region's  government 
jobs. 

Medical  and  Other  Health  Services 

Employment  figures  discussed  here  for  medical  and  other  health  services 
were  included  in  the  previously  covered  categories  of  service  and  government. 
For  example,  all  private  and  religious-related  medical  "facilities  are  included 
in  the  service  division,  while  all  public  health  institutions  are  a part  of 
government.  Although  not  generally  considered  an  industry  division  unto  itself, 
employment  in  medical  and  other  health  services  represents  a large  enough  per- 
centage of  service  and  government  employment  to  warrant  separate  analysis. 

During  June  1967,  there  were  2,720  persons  employed  in  the  medical  and 
other  health  services  group  in  the  South-Central  Region.  Forecast  growth  calls 
for  expansion  of  14.3  and  21.3  percent  over  the  two-  and  five-year  spans.  At 
these  rates,  total  jobs  in  this  category  would  be  3j110  in  1969  and  3,300  by 
1972.  Much  of  this  growth  can  be  attributed  to  the  increased  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  aged. 

For  example,  since  Medicare  was  initiated  in  1966,  hospital  care  has  been 
brought  within  the  financial  reach  of  elderly  persons  who  had,  in  many  cases, 
previously  neglected  their  health  needs.  In  order  to  meet  the  increased  load, 
hospitals  have  had  to  expand  their  facilities  and  staff. 
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MANPOWER  NEEDS  FOR  SELECTBH  OCCUPATIONS 


Discussion  of  industry  divisions  and  major  occupational  groups  is  limited 
to  anticipated  employment  growth.  Total  demand,  however,  consists  not  only 
of  expansion  but  also  includes  replacement  needs  for  persons  who  will  leave 
the  labor  force  for  various  reasons,  such  as  retirement,  disability  or  death. 
In  addition,  many  women  will  withdraw  from  the  labor  market  to  assume  the  role 
of  housewife  and  mother.  For  individual  occupations,  replacements  available 
or  supply,  are  subtracted  from  the  total  demand  in  order  to  reveal  net  needs. 
Supply  figures  utilised  in  this  study  include  unemployed  persons,  in-plant 
trainees  as  reported  by  surveyed  employers,  and  school  output. 

Professional-Technical-Managerial 


Professional-technical-managerial  occupations  include  jobs  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  such  fields  as  art,  sci- 
ence, engineering,  education,  medicine,  law,  business  relations,  as  well  as 
administrative,  managerial  and  technical  work.  Most  of  these  jobs  require  sub- 
stantial educational  preparation,  usually  at  the  \iniversity,  junior  college, 
technical  institute  or  post-high  school  level. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 


EMPLOYMENT 

June  1 967  June  1 969  June  1972 


ABSOLUTE  CHANGE  PERCENT  CHANGE 
Jun*  1967  to  - June  1967  to  ^ 

Juno  1969  Juno  1972  Juno  1969  Juno  1972 


Profess  tonol  •TecKn(co(* 

Monogtrta)  7,652  8,229  8,762  577  1,110  7.5  14^5 


South-Central  Region  employment  in  the  professional-technical-managerial 
ranks  totaled  7,652  in  June  1967.  This  was  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  the 
total  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  employment.  Anticipated  growth  in  this  category 
will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  ratio  through  the  five-year  forecast  per- 
iod. Specifically,  577  additional  jobs  should  become  available  in  this  group 
by  June  1969  for  an  increase  of  some  7.5  percent.  Five  years  from  the  survey 
date,  such  jobs  are  forecast  to  register  an  increase  of  14*5  percent  bringing 
the  total  to  8,762  — an  addition  of  1,110  new  positions.  Expanding  at  these 
rates,  the  professional-technical-managerial  group  is  expected  to  maintain  its 
number  one  position  in  total  jobs  of  all  the  major  regional  occupational  groups. 

In  looking  at  specific  occupations  within  the  professional-technical- 
managerial  ranks,  it  appears  that  most  will  have  notable  net  demand  in  both 
the  two-  and  five-year  projection  periods.  Following  the  trend  over  the  past 
few  years,  those  jobs  related  to  educational  and  medical  services  should  pro- 
vide outstanding  opportunity  for  future  employment*  Specifically,  a net  de- 
mand for  220  educators  (elementary  school  teacher  through  college  faculty  mem- 
ber) should  develop  by  June  1969*  Through  June  1972,  unmet  opportunity  will 
exist  for  560  additional  teachers. 


In  the  medical  service  field,  numerous  occupations  are  forecast  to  have 
significant  net  demand  in  both  projection  periods.  Specifically,  the  occupa- 
tion of  licensed  practical  nurse  should  register  a net  need  of  113  in  the  24- 
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SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATION 

Employment 
June  1967 

JUNE  1969 

JUNE  1972 

Additionol 

Replacements  Net  Additional 

Additional 

Replacements 

Net  Additionol 

T •dchor, 

EUm«ntdry  School 

874 

Requirements 

136 

Available 

35 

Needs 

101 

Requirements 

338 

Avs' table 
78 

Needs 

260 

Toochor, 
Secondary  School 

793 

103 

20 

83 

258 

48 

210 

Faculty  Member, 
College  or  University 

129 

51 

15 

36 

125 

35 

90 

NursOi 

Licensed  ProcHcol 

183 

136 

23 

113 

196 

42 

154 

Nurse, 

Hedd  or  Supervisor 

106 

42 

0 

42 

79 

0 

79 

Nurse,  Generot  Duty 
or  Office 

137 

51 

10 

41 

90 

25 

65 

Civil  Engineering 
Technician 

110 

10 

1 

9 

23 

3 

20 

Quality  Control 
Technician 

46 

7 

0 

7 

17 

0 

17 

Rodiologi  c 
Technologist 

17 

6 

1 

5 

10 

1 

9 

Accountant 

114 

21 

3 

18 

36 

7 

29 

Sociol  Worker  or 
Cose  Worker 

113 

16 

3 

13 

41 

9 

32 

month  period  and  154  in  the  five-year  span.  Over  the  two-year  period,  oppor- 
tunities are  ex^iected  to  develop  for  42  additional  nurses,  head  or  supervisor. 
Five  years  hence,  demand  in  this  occupation  should  exceed  supply  by  some  79 
jobs. 


The  steadily  increasing  need  for  skilled  technicians  and  technologists 
was  re-emphasized  by  this  study.  Significant  opportunity  is  forecast  for  the 
occupations  of  civil  engineering  technician,  qiiality  control  technician,  radio- 
logic  technologist  and,  in  the  longer  period,  electrical  technician. 

Clerical 


The  clerical  occupation  group  consists  of  jobs  concerned  primarily  with 
the  preparation,  transcribing,  systematizing,  and  preserving  written  communi- 
cations or  records,  and  collecting  accounts. 


Clerical  jobs  in  the  South-Central  Region,  numbering  4j637  in  1967,  are 
expected  to  increase  to  5j030  in  1969  and  further  expand  to  5j340  by  1972  for 
a growth  of  15*2  percent. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 


ABSOLUTE  CHANGE  PERCENT  CHANGE 

EMPLOYMENT  June  1967  to  — June  1967  to  — 

Juno  1967  June  1969  June  1972  June  1969  June  1972  June  1969  June  1972 


Clerical 


4,637  5,030  5,340 


393  703 


8.5  15.2 


Considering  net  demand  for  workers  in  individual  occupations  within  the 
clerical  group,  it  appears  that  employment  opportunities  will  be  available  in 
most  jobs.  Secretarial  positions  should  be  available  for  an  additional  107 
workers  by  I969  and  213  through  June  1972,  The  occupation  of  general  office 
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clerk  can  be  expected  to  present  a net  need  for  61  workers  by  1969.  Five  years 
from  the  survey  date,  236  such  positions  should  become  available.  Other  cler- 
ical positions  which  are  anticipated  to  have  considerable  unmet  needs  for  the 
future  are  stenographer,  clerk-typist,  bookkeeper  (hand),  post  office  clerk, 
accounting  clerk,  and  bookkeeping  machine  operator. 


OCCUPATION 


Employment 
June  1967 


Additionol 

Requirements 


SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 
JUNE  1969 

Reptocements  Net  Additional 
Available  Needs 


I JUNE  1972 

I Additionol  Replocements  Net  Additionol 
Requirements  Avoiioble  Needs 


Secretary 
Stenogropher 
Clerl<*Typist 
Bookkeeper  (Hond) 
Teller,  Bonk 
8ookkeeping*Mochine 
Ope  rotor 

Clerk, 

Generol  Office 
Accounting  Clerk 
Post  Office  Clerk 
Moil  Corrier 
Telephone  Operotor 
(P,B*X*  Operotw) 


Sales 

Sales  occupations  accounted  for  2,058  jobs  in  the  South-Central  Region 
during  June  1967,  Projected  to  June  1969,  sales  jobs  should  increase  by  8,1 
percent  to  a total  of  2,224*  Looking  forward  five  years  from  the  survey  date, 
such  jobs  should  increase  by  271  to  a total  of  2,329,  up  13,2  percent. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 


EMPLOYMENT 


ABSOLUTE  CHANGE  PERCENT  CHANGE 
June  1967  to  — June  1967  to  — 


June  1967  June  1969  June  1972  June  1969  June  1972  June  1969  June  1972 


166  271 


8.1  13.2 


All  occupations  surveyed  from  the  sales  category  are  expected  to  have  un- 
met needs  in  both  forecast  periods.  Numerically,  the  most  significant  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  is  forecast  to  occur  in  the  occupation  of  sales  clerk. 


OCCUPATION 


Solesman  ond 

Solasparson, 

Commodities 

Sotesmon,  Services 
Sates  Clerk 
Routemon 


Employment 
June  1967 


SELECTED  OCCUPATtOMS 
JUNE  1969 


JUNE  1972 


: Additional 

Replocements  Net  Additionol 

Additional 

Replocements  Net  Additi 

Roquirsments 

Avoilobl* 

N««ds 

Requirsmsnts 

Avoilobla 

Naads 

129 

48 

81 

227 

48 

179 

7 

2 

5 

27 

2 

25 

169 

28 

141 

331 

30 

301 

29 

2 

27 

56 

2 

54 
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Over  the  24-month  period  from  the  survey  date,  141  net  job  opportunities  should 
become  available  in  this  occupation.  Five  years  hence,  such  needs  should  num- 
ber 301 . Also  of  significance  in  this  category  of  jobs  are  the  occupations 
of  salesman  and  salesperson,  commodities,  and  routeman. 


Service 

This  group  of  occupations  includes  workers  concerned  primarily  with  the 
performance  of  personal  services  for  individuals  requiring  either  contact  or 
close  association  such  as:  jobholders  concerned  with  the  cleaning  and  upkeep 
of  building  interiors;  workers  who  prepare  and  serve  food  or  drink;  those  who 
provide  lodging  and  travel  accomodations  to  patrons;  persons  vrfao  operate  or 
tend  amusement  facilities.  Also  included  are  workers  concerned  with  routine 
attendance  to  hospital  or  nursing  home  patients. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 


EMPLOYMENT 


ABSOLUTE  CHANGE  PERCENT  CHANGE 
Jono  1967  to  - June  1967  to  - 


Juno  1967  Juno  1969  Juno  1972  Juno  1969  Juno  1972  Juno  1969  Juno  1972 


Sorvico 


4,715 


5,135 


420  674 


8.9  14.3 


Service  employment  stood  at  4>715  in  the  South-Central  Region  in  June 
1967.  Expanding  at  anticipated  rates  of  8.9  and  14*3  percent  for  the  two-  and 
five-year  projection  periods,  such  jobs  should  ntimber  5 >135  in  June  1969  and 
5,389  for  the  same  month  in  1972. 


OCCUPATION 


Woftrvss  Of 
Woitor 

Cook  (ond 
InStlfutioftat  Cook) 

Houfokoopof 
Nuno  Aido*Ofdorly 
PotJcomon  or 
Dotoctivo 


SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 

, JUNE  1969 

Employmont  ^ 

Juno  1967  Additionol  Roplocomonts  Not  Additional 


iRoquIfomonts  Avoitoblo 


Needs 


JUNE  1972 

Additional  Replocements  Net  Additional 
Roquifemonts  Avatloble  Needs 


A number  of  individual  occupations  within  this  group  should  offer  good 
opportunity  for  future  employment.  During  the  24-month  period,  199  positions 
as  waitress  or  waiter  should  become  available.  For  the  five-year  period,  298 
job  requirements  are  forecast  to  develop.  Unmet  opportunity  for  cook  (and  in- 
stitutional cook)  should  be  126  jobs  by  1969  and359throu^  June  1972.  Other 
occupations  vdiich  are  anticipated  to  have  significant  unmet  worker  requirements 
are  housekeeper,  nurse  aide-orderly,  with  needs  of  181  and  473  in  the  respec- 
tive forecast  periods,  and  policeman  or  detective. 


4 
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Processing 

This  category  of  jobs  includes  occupations  concerned  with  refining,  mix- 
ing, compounding,  chemically  treating,  heat  treating,  or  similarly  working 
materials  and  products. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 


EMPLOYMENT 


ABSOLUTE  CHANGE  PERCENT  CHANGE 
Junt  1967  — June  1967  to  ~ 


June  1967  June  1969  Juno  1972  June  1969  June  1972  June  1969  June  1972 


Processing 


126  217 


13.8  23.8 


Employment  in  processing  occupations,  910,  was  smaller  than  in  any  other 
major  occupational  group.  An  increase  of  126  jobs  can  be  expected  by  June 
1969.  Over  the  five-year  forecast  period,  217  new  positions  should  be  added. 
Because  of  the  small  employment  base  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  nominal  gains 
in  a few  occupations  have  resulted  in  the  unusually  large  forecast  increases 
of  13*8  and  23*8  percent  for  this  category  of  jobs.  Furthermore,  figures  for 
many  occupations  which  were  sampled  from  the  processing  category  cannot  be  re- 
leased as  they  would  reveal  the  anticipated  requirements  of  individual  firms. 
A few  occupations  which  should  have  significant  needs  but  fall  into  the  above 
category  are;  bottle  machine  operator,  dough  mixer  and  batch  and  furnace  man 
(glass).  The  occupation  of  stillman  (petroleum  refining)  should  offer  5 extra 
job  opportunities  in  the  24-month  period  and  13  in  the  five-year  span. 

Machine  Trades 

Machine  trades  occupations  include  jobs  concerned  with  feeding,  tending, 
operating,  controlling,  and  the  setting  up  of  machines  to  cut,  bore,  mill, 
print  and  similarly  work  such  materials  as  metal,  paper,  wood  and  stone. 


OCCU  RATIONAL 
GROUP 


Machint  Trutles 


ABSOLUTE  CHANGE  PERCENT  CHANGE 

EMPLOYMENT  Jun#  1967  to  - Juno  1967  to  - 

June  1967  Juno  1969  Juno  1972  Juno  1969  Juno  1972  Juno  1969  Juno  1972 

1.486  1.715  1.9S5  309  549  22.0  39.0 


Employment  in  the  machine  trades  occupational  group  stood  at  1,406  in  June 
1967.  (^owth  of  22.0  and  39*0  percent  is  anticipated  for  the  two-  and  five- 
year  periods,  respectively.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  because  of  the 
small  employment  base,  actual  job  additions  will  not  be  as  significant  as  the 
percentage  of  increase  mi^t  indicate.  Regional  employment  in  machine  trades 
should  reach  1,715  by  June  1969  and  1,955  by  the  same  month  in  1972. 

Outstanding  among  the  individual  occupations  in  net  needs  will  be  machi- 
nist (all-around)  with  a shortage  of  28  workers  in  the  two-year  span  and  63 
in  the  five-year  period.  Falling  in  line  behind  machinist  will  be  automobile 
mechanic  with  needs  of  14  and  46  in  the  two  forecast  periods.  Other  jobs  idiich 
should  register  unmet  opportunity  will  be  machine-tool  operator  (production), 
maintenance  mechanic  and  offset-press  man. 
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SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATION 


Employ  nwnt 
June  1967 


Machinist  (All  Around)  89 

Machine  Tool  Operoter, 
Production  105 

Mechanic, 

Automobile  198 

Mechonic, 

Maintenance  161 


I JUNE  1969 

JUNE  1972 

Additional 

Raquiramtnts 

Raplacemonts 
Avail  ablo 

Nat  Additional 
Naads 

Additional 

Raquiramants 

Roplacomants 

Availobla 

Nat  Additional 
Naads 

30 

2 

28 

65 

2 

63 

6 

0 

6 

16 

0 

16 

27 

13 

14 

63 

17 

46 

14 

1 

13 

46 

1 

45 

Bench  Work 

The  bench  work  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  the  use  of 
handtools  and  bench  machines  to  carve,  paint,  sew,  assemble  and  similarly  work 
relatively  small  objects  and  materials. 

With  1,602  jobholders,  the  bench  work  category  is  one  of  the  smaller  oc- 
cupational groups  in  the  South-Central  Region.  Anticipated  growth  calls  for 
expansion  of  17.8  percent  in  the  two-year  period  and  29*1  over  the  five-year 
span.  Overall  expansion  in  the  five-year  projection  period  should  amount  to 
466  new  jobs. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 


EMPLOYMENT 

June  1967  June  1969  June  1972 


ABSOLUTE  CHANGE  PERCENT  CHANGE 
June  1967  to  — June  1967  to  — 

June  1969  June  1972  June  1969  June  1972 


Bench  Work 


1,602 


1,887 


2,068 


285 


466 


17.8 


29.1 


Significant  opportunity  should  be  offered  for  employment  in  many  indivi- 
dual occupations  within  the  bench  work  category.  Sewing  machine  operators 
should  have  a net  demand  of  79  in  the  short  period  and  352  in  the  five-year 
span.  Good  opportunity  should  exist  for  product  assembler  with  net  needs  of 
142  and  177  in  the  two  respective  forecast  periods.  Other  occupations  which 
should  have  significant  net  needs  but  for  which  specific  employment  require- 
ments cannot  be  released  are  electronics  assembler,  furniture  finisher  and  fur- 
niture or  hardware  assembler. 


SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATION 


AstambUr, 

Product 

Sawing  Mochin* 
Opgrotof 


Employmont 
Juiw  1967 


122 

1,005 


1 JUNE  1969 

JUNE  1972 

! 

Additional 

Raquiramonts 

Raplacamants 
Avoi  labia 

Nat  Additional 
Naads 

Additional 

Raquiramonts 

Rap  lac  onto  nts 
Availobla 

Nat  Additional 
Naads 

143 

1 

142 

178 

1 

177 

156 

77 

79 

429 

77 

352 

\ 
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Structiiral 


Structioral  work  occupations  are  concerned  primarily  with  fabricating, 
erecting,  installing,  paving,  and  similarly  working  structoes  or  structural 
parts,  such  as  bridges,  buildings  and  roads. 

Employment  in  this  group  of  occupations  stood  at  2,590  in  June  1967.  Ex- 
panding from  this  base,  such  jobs  should  number  2,891  by  June  1969  and  3j268 
by  the  same  month  in  1972. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 

June  1967 

EMPLOYMENT 
Juno  1969 

June  1972 

ABSOLUTE  CHANGE 

June  1967  to  — 
June  1969  June  1972 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

June  1967  to  — 
June  1969  June  1972 

Structurol  Work 

2,590 

2,891 

3,268 

301  678 

11.6  26.2 

A host  of  individual  structural  occupations  are  forecast  to  have  unmet 
needs  in  both  projection  periods.  The  most  severe  shortage  should  be  felt  in 
the  occupation  of  heavy  equipment  operator  with  a net  need  of  65  indicated  by 
1969  and  166  through  June  1972.  Welders  will  be  in  demand  with  needs  of  53 
and  108  in  1969  and  1972,  respectively.  Shortages  will  also  be  felt  in  the 
individual  occupations  of  structural  steel  worker,  lineman,  electrician,  car- 
penter and  building  maintenance  man. 

SELECT  ED  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATION 

Employmont 
June  1967 

JUNE  1969 

JUNE  1972 

Additional 

Requirements 

Replacements 

Available 

Net  Additional 
Needs 

Additionol 

Requirements 

Replacements 

Available 

Net  Additional 
Needs 

Structurol  Steel 
Worker 

68 

44 

10 

34 

89 

10 

79 

Welder 

171 

71 

18 

53 

130 

22 

108 

Linemen 

252 

20 

1 

19 

87 

1 

86 

Electric!  on 

141 

20 

2 

18 

49 

3 

46 

Cement  Moson  or 
Concrete  Finisher 

88 

25 

6 

19 

62 

6 

S6 

Heovy  Equipment 
Operotor 

548 

74 

9 

65 

176 

10 

166 

Corpenter 

164 

50 

24 

26 

105 

31 

74 

Mointenonce  Mon, 
BuildJnp 

196 

33 

4 

29 

74 

5 

69 

Miscellaneous 

This  group  includes  persons  concerned  primarily  with  transportation  ser- 
vice; packaging  and  warehousing;  technical  production  of  amusement  services, 
such  as  radio  and  motion  pictiores;  and  various  miscellaneous  activities. 


ABSOLUTE  CHANGE  PERCENT  CHANGE 
June  1967  to  — Juno  1967  to  — 

Jwno  1969  Juno  1972  Jwno  1969  Jwno  1972 

233  472  S.2  lO.S 


OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUP 


EMPLOYMENT 

Juno  1967  Juno  1969  Jwno  1972 


Miscollonoous 


4,S10 


4,743 


4,982 
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Miscellaneous  occupations  accounted  for  15  percent  of  the  nonfarm  wage 
and  salary  eimployment  of  the  South-Central  Region  in  June  1967*  Area  resi- 
dents at  work  in  this  group  totaled  4,510*  Increases  of  5*2  and  10*5  percent 
are  expected  by  1969  and  1972,  respectively.  At  these  rates  of  growth,  the 
total  of  such  jobs  should  reach  4,982  by  June  1972. 

Few  occupations  were  sampled  from  this  group*  However,  some  need  was  in- 
dicated for  stationary  engineers  and  power  plant  operators. 
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SCOPE  AND  METHODOLOGY 


This  study  was  initiated  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Vo- 
cational-Technical Education  in  an  effort  to  develop  curre'-^  and  future  occu- 
pational data.  Such  information  is  needed  to  assist  in  curriculum  development 
for  the  Statens  area  vocational-technical  schools.  Furthermore,  the  material 
should  be  an  invaluable  counseling  tool  for  high  schools,  colleges  and  the  em- 
ployment service.  Finally,  this  type  of  data  is  often  useful  to  private  indus- 

governmental  agencies  and  civic  organizations  in  planning  for  the  future. 

The  specific  occupations  in  the  survey  were  selected  by  a joint  committee 
of  personnel  from  the  Department  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  and  the  Ok- 
lahoma State  Employment  Service.  The  final  list  consisted  of  some  299  occupa- 
tions with  either  numerical  or  specific  industrial  significance  within  the  area . 
Following  this,  the  occupations  were  defined  according  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor^s  "Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles",  Third  Edition,  19^5. 

Firms  included  in  the  study  were  drawn  from  a list  of  concerns  covered  by 
unemployment  insurance  laws  and  augmented  by  a register  of  the  larger  non- 
covered  establishments  such  as  government  agencies,  hospitals  and  other  nonpro- 
fit organizations.  These  firms  were  listed  by  industry  division  in  descending 
order  ty  employment  size.  Establishments  comprising  the  upper  50  percent  of 
the  area's  employment  total  as  shown  on  the  register  were  included  in  the  sur- 
vey. Next,  twenty-percent  and  four -percent  samples  were  selected  from  the 
third  and  fourth  quartiles,  respectively. 

During  the  second  week  of  June  1967,  questionnaires,  job  descriptions  and 
instructions  were  mailed  to  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  surveyed  firms. 
Over  the  next  several  weeks  personal  visits  were  made  to  the  area's  larger  em- 
ployers to  solicit  their  cooperation.  An  analysis  of  the  response  from  sur- 
veyed employers  in  this  region  is  shown  in  Table  1 . 

As  returned,  the  forms  were  checked  for  accuracy  and  completeness.  Fol- 
lowing this,  the  information  for  each  sample  size  group  \ras  tabulated  and  in- 
flated to  represent  the  universe.  Thereupon,  an  adjustment  was  made  so  the 
data  would  agree  with  published  industry  employment  totals.  These  adjustment 
factors,  in  turn,  were  applied  to  data  for  each  occupation  in  the  survey.  Ex- 
pansion needs  were  then  determined  from  these  figures  while  replacement  re- 
quirements were  computed  by  use  of  factors  and  methodology  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Training  conducted  by  employers  in  their  plants  was  determined  by  the  sur- 
vey questionnaire.  However,  the  total  supply  of  workers  was  derived  from  three 
sources!  school  output,  in-plant  training,  and  the  unemployed.  Graduates  from 
the  area's  high  schools,  teclmical-vocational  schools,  business  schools,  and 
colleges,  both  public  and  private,  were  surveyed  to  obtain  the  supply  of  work- 
ers expected  to  ente^'  the  labor  force.  The  unemployed  count  \ms  derived  from 
the  active  files  of  the  local  employment  service  offices  in  the  area. 
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Estimates  of  supply  are  difficult  to  obtain  on  a regional  basis,  especi- 
ally for  some  occupations  such  as  those  in  the  professional  classifications. 
For  example,  students  from  all  over  Oklahoma  as  well  as  other  states  may  be 
attending  a college  or  university  located  vdbhin  the  region.  Upon  graduation, 
however,  many  such  persons  will  return  to  their  native  areas  or  accept  jobs 
in  more  industrialised  locations  outside  of  Oklahoma.  Therefore,  shortages 
may  appear  in  some  occupations  in  spite  of  extensive  training  programs  in  Ok- 
lahoma . 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  estimates  of  future  employment  are 
based  on  the  intentions  of  surveyed  employers  and  do  not  include  the  require- 
ments for  new  firms  which  may  be  established  within  the  forecast  period.  The 
figures  are  presented  in  precise  form  to  es'bablish  the  siae  of  the  training 
need;  however,  they  should  be  regarded  s an  indication  of  magnitude  rather 
than  a refined  estimate. 

In  an  effort  to  conserve  space,  facsimiles  of  the  questionnaires,  employ- 
er letters,  along  with  detailed  descriptions  of  the  major  occupational  groups 
and  jobs  surveyed  have  been  omitted  from  this  report.  Copies  of  these  mater- 
ials may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Research  and  Planning  Division  of  the  Ok- 
lahoma State  Employment  Service. 


TABLE  1 

RESPONSE  ANALYSIS 

SAMPLE  SIZE,  NUMBER  RESPONDING  AND  PERCENT  RETURN 


i 


I 


1 


ESTABLISHMENT  DATA 

EMPLOYMENT  DATA 

Industry  Division 

Number 
of  Firms 
In  Samole 

Number 

Responding 

Percent 

Return 

Total 
Employment 
of  Sample 

Employment 
of  Responding 
Firms 

Percent 

Return 

TOTAL 

225 

157 

69.8 

14,479 

12,062 

83.3 

Mining 

35 

22 

62.9 

1,592 

974 

61 .2 

Construction 

13 

11 

84.6 

362 

290 

80.1 

Manufa  ctur ing 

32 

24 

75.0 

3,223 

2,778 

86.2 

Public  Utilities 

19 

15 

7f^.9 

1,193 

1 ,087 

91 .1 

Wholesale-Retail  Trade 

57 

32 

56.1 

1,365 

814 

59.6 

Finance-Insui'ance-Real 

Estate 

10 

8 

80.0 

216 

160 

74.1 

Service  ^ 

27 

19 

70.4 

1,246 

1,047 

84.0 

Government 

32 

26 

81.3 

5,282 

4,912 

93.0 

-1  J.  h^-WjV.  1.,.  .. 
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TABLE  3 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJCR  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP  WITHIN  INDUSTRY  DIVISION 
JUNE  1967  AND  FORECAST  PERIODS 


Industry 

Total 

Prof. 

Tech* 

Mer. 

Cleri- 

cal 

Sales 

Service 

Process- 

ing 

Machine 

Trades 

Bench 

Work 

Struc. 

Work 

Mlsc* 

1967 

Total 

30,030 

7,652 

4,637 

2,058 

4,715 

910 

1,406 

1,602 

2,590 

4,510 

Mining 

3,720 

748 

362 

87 

20 

305 

111 

144 

1,943 

Construction 

1,280 

74 

76 

— 

3 

2 

43 

— 

949 

133 

Manxrf a c tur  ing 

4,510 

356 

200 

97 

98 

540 

797 

1,U2 

253 

727 

Public  Utilities 

2,140 

227 

715 

19 

107 

— 

166 

4 

391 

511 

Wholesale-Retail  Trade 

6,160 

781 

949 

1,722 

1,281 

56 

209 

156 

200 

806 

Finance -Insurance-Real  Estate 

1,020 

385 

510 

9 

116 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service 

4,090 

1,371 

829 

124 

1,540 

— 

16 

— 

66 

144 

Government 

7,160 

3,710 

996 

— 

1,550 

7 

64 

— 

587 

246 

Medical  & Other  Health  Services 
1969 

Total 

2,720 

826 

480 

— 

1,355 

3 

— 

— 

41 

15 

32,890 

8,229 

5,030 

2,224 

5,135 

1,036 

1,715 

1,887 

2,891 

4,743 

Mining 

3,760 

749 

363 

87 

20 

305 

104 

146 

1,986 

Construction 

1,470 

75 

108 

5 

2 

46 

— 

1,101 

133 

Manuf actur ing 

5,520 

458 

272 

162 

115 

6O8 

1,071 

1,693 

330 

811 

Public  Utilities 

2,210 

236 

725 

21 

115 

— 

181 

4 

411 

517 

Wholesale-Retail  Trade 

6,610 

814 

973 

1,804 

1,464 

113 

227 

190 

205 

820 

Finance-Insurance-Real  Estate 

1,120 

437 

553 

12 

118 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service 

4,700 

1,573 

994 

138 

1,681 

18 

— 

83 

213 

Government 

7,500 

3,887 

1,042 

— 

1,617 

8 

68 

— 

615 

263 

Medical  & Other  Health  Services 

3,110 

1,043 

500 

— 

1,502 

3 

— 

— 

47 

15 

1972 

Total 

35,220 

8,762 

5,340 

2,329 

5,389 

1,127 

1,955 

2,068 

3,268 

4,982 

Mining 

3,870 

749 

365 

87 

20 

305 

104 

166 

2,074 

Construction 

1,700 

76 

138 

— 

5 

2 

49 

— 

1,293 

137 

Manuf  a c tur  ing 

6,190 

515 

308 

210 

119 

674 

1,249 

1,862 

375 

878 

Public  Utilities 

2,320 

254 

742 

24 

125 

— 

197 

5 

451 

522 

Whole sale -Beta 11  Trade 

6,970 

924 

1,073 

1,830 

1,499 

136 

246 

201 

218 

843 

Finance-Insurance-Real  Estate 

1,190 

455 

601 

16 

118 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service 

4,970 

1,636 

1,029 

162 

1,779 

— 

31 

— 

94 

239 

Government 

8,010 

4,153 

1,084 

— 

1,724 

10 

79 

671 

289 

Medical  & Other  Health  Services 

k U A A 

3,300 

1,110 

524 

1,601 

■n  n 

3 

.A  n . . _ • 

47 

15 

* Data  shovn  as  Medical  and  Other  Health  Services  are  also  included  in  the  overall  categories  of  Service  and  Government* 
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TABLE  4 

EMPLOIMENT  IN  SURVEIED  OCCUPATIONS 


June  1967 

Projected 

Percent 

Change 

Employment 

Employment 

June  67  to- 

Pe- 

June 

June 

Jime 

June 

Occapation 

Total  male 

1969 

1972 

1969 

1972 

PROFESSIONAL.  TECHNICAL  AND 
MANAGERIAL 


Electronic  Engineer 

8 

8 

8 

0.0 

0.0 

Electrical  Technician 

17 

18 

22 

5.9 

29.4 

Electronic  Technician 

22 

— 

22 

22 

0.0 

0.0 

Instrumentation  Technician 

12 

12 

12 

0.0 

0.0 

Civil  Eiigineer 

50 

— 

52 

53 

4.0 

6.0 

Civil  Engineering  Technician 

110 

113 

117 

2.7 

6.4 

Draftsman,  Civil 

8 

9 

12 

12.5 

50.0 

Mechanical  Engineer 

12 

14 

14 

16.7 

16.7 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technician 

13 

— — 

13 

13 

0.0 

0.0 

Petroleum  Engineer 

33 

— 

33 

33 

0.0 

0.0 

Draftsman,  Geological 

11 

2 

11 

11 

0.0 

0.0 

Director,  Quality  Control 

6 

6 

6 

0.0 

0.0 

Industrial  Engineer 

5 

5 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

Surveyor 

22 

22 

22 

0.0 

0.0 

Quality-Control  Technician 

46 

5 

50 

55 

8.7 

19.6 

Geologist 

22 



22 

22 

0.0 

0.0 

Director,  Nursing  Service 

29 

27 

30 

30 

3.4 

3.4 

Nurse,  Head  or  Supervisor 

106 

106 

135 

153 

27.4 

44.3 

Nurse,  General  Duty  or  Office 

137 

137 

171 

185 

24.8 

35.0 

Dietitian 

21 

19 

24 

26 

14.3 

23.8 

Medical  Technologist,  Chief  15 

Medical  Technologist  or  Biochemistry 

3 

16 

19 

6.7 

26.7 

Technologist 

Electrocardiograph  Technician  or 

26 

11 

31 

32 

19.2 

23.1 

Electroencephalograph  Technician 

13 

13 

15 

15 

15.4 

15.4 

Radiologic  Technologist 

17 

9 

22 

23 

29.4 

35.3 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistant 

21 

16 

25 

28 

19.0 

33.3 

Medical  Assistant 

29 

29 

29 

29 

0.0 

0.0 

Nurse,  Licensed  Practical 

183 

181 

297 

324 

62.3 

77.0 

Physical  Therapist 

9 

4 

14 

14 

55.6 

55.6 
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TABLE  4 •*  Continued 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  SURVEYED  OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation 

June  1967 
Employment 
Fe- 

Total  male 

Projected 
Employment 
June  June 

1969  1972 

Percent 
Change 
June  67  to- 
June  June 
1969 1972 

PROFESSIONAL.  TECHNICAL  AND 
MANAGERIAL  (Continued) 

Surgical  Technician 

18 

11 

22 

22 

22.2 

22.2 

Faculty  Member,  College  or 
University 

129 

30 

170 

230 

31 .8 

78.3 

Teacher,  Secondary  School 

793 

386 

825 

873 

4*0 

10.1 

Teacher,  Elementary  School 

874 

761 

910 

963 

4.1 

10.2 

Librarian 

11 

7 

12 

14 

9.1 

27.3 

Medical-Record  Librarian 

13 

13 

17 

17 

30.8 

30.8 

Abstractor 

12 

— 

17 

17 

41.7 

41.7 

Reporter 

16 

10 

17 

19 

6.3 

18.8 

Copy  Reader 

5 

4 

5 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

Lay-Out  Man  (Printing  & Publishing)  7 

2 

7 

7 

0.0 

0.0 

Accountant 

114 

6 

128 

132 

12.3 

15.8 

Cost  Estimator 

6 

— 

14 

23 

133.3 

* 

Buyer 

32 

13 

32 

32 

0.0 

0.0 

■“urchasing  Agent 

25 

— 

27 

27 

8.0 

8.0 

Public  Relations  Man 

10 

3 

11 

13 

10.0 

30.0 

Manager,  Credit  & Collection 

44 

8 

44 

45 

0.0 

2.3 

Manager,  Traffic 

9 

— 

9 

11 

0.0 

22.2 

Manager,  Parts 

20 

2 

20 

20 

0.0 

0.0 

Bank  Cashier 

24 

— 

24 

24 

0.0 

0.0 

Loan  Officer 

119 

119 

126 

0.0 

5.9 

Superintendent,  Hospital 
(Administrator) 

23 

2 

27 

27 

17.4 

17.4 

Leaseman 

18 

— 

18 

18 

0.0 

0.0 

Social  Worker  or  Case  Worker 

113 

85 

117 

124 

3.5 

9.7 

CLERICAL 

Secretary 

428 

428 

504 

541 

17.8 

26.4 

Stenographer 

193 

187 

202 

218 

4.7 

13.0 

Personnel  Clerk 

16 

15 

19 

19 

18.8 

18.8 

Clerk-Typist 

291 

288 

302 

338 

5.8 

16.2 

Statement  Clerk 

9 

9 

11 

14 

22.2 

55.6 
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TABLE  4 “ Continued 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  SURVEYED  OCCUPATIONS 


Percent 


Occupation 

June  19.67 
Employment 
Fe- 

Total  male 

Projected 
Employment 
June  June 

1969  1972 

Change 
June  67  to- 
June  June 
1969  1972 

CLERICAL  (Continued) 
Bookkeeper,  Hand 

294 

256 

328 

358 

11.6 

21.8 

Cashier 

148 

108 

148 

158 

0.0 

6.8 

Teller,  Bank 

101 

95 

114 

123 

12.9 

21.8 

Key-Punch  Operator 

35 

33 

39 

51 

11.4 

45.7 

Tabula  tin  g-Ma  chine  Operator 

12 

— 

12 

12 

0.0 

0.0 

Bookkeeping-Machine  Operator 

115 

114 

142 

171 

23.5 

48.7 

Pay-Roll  Clerk 

64 

57 

68 

69 

6.2 

7.8 

Transit  Clerk 

14 

14 

16 

17 

14.3 

21.4 

Clerk,  General  Office 

520 

516 

569 

650 

9.4 

25.0 

Ward  Clerk 

11 

11 

15 

15 

36.4 

36.4 

Interest  Clerk 

8 

8 

9 

12 

12.5 

50.0 

Sorting  Clerk 

21 

21 

21 

21 

0.0 

0.0 

Accounting  Clerk 

112 

76 

116 

123 

3.6 

9.8 

Iferts  Clerk,  Automotive 

46 

7 

48 

48 

4.3 

4.3 

Post  Office  Clerk 

229 

118 

233 

234 

1 .7 

2.2 

Mail  Carrier 

156 

3 

163 

1 64 

4.5 

5.1 

Telephone  Operator  (PBX  Operator) 

320 

319 

322 

323 

0.6 

0.9 

New  Account  Clerk 

23 

19 

23 

23 

0.0 

0.0 

Medical  Record  Clerk 

21 

21 

24 

24 

14.3 

14.3 

SALES 

Salesman,  Services 

63 

3 

66 

80 

4.8 

27.0 

Salesman  and  Salesperson 
(Commodities) 

311 

59 

418 

483 

34.4 

55.3 

Sales  Clerk 

1,283 

624 

1,336 

1,327 

4.1 

3.4 

Routeman  • 

149 

21 

167 

180 

12.1 

20.8 

Manager,  Department  (Retail) 

67 

14 

72 

72 

7.5 

7.5 

SERVICE 

Waitress  or  Waiter 

418 

417 

592 

615 

41 .6 

47.1 

Cook  (and  Institutional  Cook) 

1,007 

991 

1,036 

1,087 

2.9 

7.9 

Meat  Cutter  or  Butcher 

55 

7 

• 55 

56 

0.0 

1.8 

Food  Service  Supervisor 

15 

8 

18 

18 

20.0 

20.0 

Housekeeper 

136 

85 

151 

167 

11. Q . 

,22.8. 

1 

3 


I 


1 


\ 


i 


j 

I 


j 


5 


A 
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TABLE  4 - Continued 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  SURVEYED  OCCUPATIONS 


June  1967 

Projected 

Percent 

Change 

Employment 

Employment 

June  67  to- 

Fe- 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Occupation 

Total  male 

1969 

1972 

1972 

SERVICE  (Continued) 


Nurse  Aide  - Orderly  1 

,273 

1,124 

1,372 

1,457 

7.8 

14.5 

Fireman  (Fire  Department) 

71 

— 

83 

89 

16.9 

25.4 

Policeman  or  Detective 

103 

3 

116 

125 

12.6 

21 .4 

Sheriff  or  Baliff 

32 

5 

34 

37 

6.3 

15.6 

Grounds  Keeper 

79 

9 

83 

100 

5.1 

26.6 

PROCESSING 

Butcher,  All-Round 

15 

, , 

15 

17 

0.0 

13.3 

Boner  or  Skinner  (Meat) 

9 

— 

9 

10 

0.0 

11.1 

Stillman  (Petroleum  Refining) 

95 

— 

95 

95 

0.0 

0.0 

MACHINE  TRADES 

Machinist  (All-Around) 

89 

114 

141 

28.1 

58.4 

Template  Maker 

8 

— 

11 

14 

37.5 

75.0 

Machine  Tool  Operator  (Production) 

105 

— 

105 

105 

0.0 

0.0 

Metal  Fabricator  (Structural  Fitter)  26 

— 

27 

30 

3.8 

15,4 

Mechanic,  Air  Conditioning  (Auto) 

32 

— 

35 

35 

9.4 

9*4 

Mechanic,  Automobile 

198 

213 

232 

7,6 

17.2 

Mechanic,  Diesel 

Mechanic,  Air  Conditioning  or 

41 

41 

42 

0,0 

2,4 

Refrigeration 

11 

— 

14 

19 

27,3 

72,7 

Mechanic,  Maintenance 

161 

— 

165 

183 

2,5 

13.7 

Millwright 

11 

11 

11 

0.0 

0.0 

Linotype  Operator 

24 

— 

24 

24 

0.0 

0.0 

Cylinder-Press  Man 

11 

— 

11 

12 

0,0 

9*1 

Offset-Press  Man 

37 

— 

37 

37 

0,0 

0,0 

BENCH  WORK 

Assembler,  Product 

122 

6 

257 

281 

110,7 

130.3 

Radio  and  Television  Repairman 

24 

— 

30 

36 

25.0 

50.0 

Painter,  Spray 

7 

1 

13 

19 

85.7 

171.4 

Cutter,  Hand  or  liachine 

21 

16 

21 

22 

0.0 

4.8 

Sewing-Machine  Operator  1 

,085 

1,077 

'.,109 

1,184 

2.2 

9.1 
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TABLE  4 * Continued 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  SURVEYED  OCCUPATIONS 


June  1967 

Projected 

Percent 

Change 

Employment 

Employment 

June  67  to- 

Fe- 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Occupation 

Total  male 

1972 

1969 

1972 

STRUCTURAL 


Structural  Steel  Worker 

68 

— — 

108 

147 

58.8 

116.2 

Sheet-Metal  Worker 

23 

33 

33 

43.5 

43.5 

Automobile  Body  Repairman 

42 

— 

46 

49 

9.5 

16.7 

Lay-Out  Man  (Structural) 

49 

— 

49 

49 

0.0 

0.0 

Welder 

171 

1 

232 

276 

35.7 

6l.4 

Lineman 

252 

» 

267 

302 

6.0 

19.8 

Radio  Mechanic 

7 

— 

7 

8 

0.0 

14.3 

Electrician 

141 

— — 

153 

169 

8.5 

19.9 

Appliance  Repairman^  Household 

28 

— 

28 

28 

0.0 

0.0 

Cement  Mason  or  Concrete  Finisher 

88 

— 

108 

137 

22.7 

55.7 

Painter,  Automobile 

25 

„ 

25 

25 

0.0 

0.0 

Heavy  Equipment  Operator 

548 

— 

589 

643 

7.5 

17.3 

Carpenter 

164 

— 

204 

245 

24*4 

49.4 

Bricklayer 

50 

— 

50 

60 

0.0 

20.0 

Plumber  or  Pipefitter 

57 

— 

59 

62 

3.5 

8.8 

Roofer 

22 

23 

23 

4.5 

4.5 

Maintenance  Man 

124 

— 

134 

139 

8.1 

12.1 

Maintenance  ^kn,  Building 

196 

8 

217 

240 

10.7 

22.4 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Stationary  Engineer 

59 

61 

6l 

3.4 

3.4 

Power  Plant  Operator 

8 

8 

8 

0.0 

0.0 

* 200  Percent  Increase  and  Over 
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TABLE  5 

ADDITIOJIAL  KtANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


June 

1969 

June 

1972 

Occupation 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

PROFESSIONAL.  TECHNICAL  AND  MANAGERIAL 
Electronic  Engineer 

0 

1 

1 

Electrical  Technician 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

3 

Electronic  Technician 

1 

— 

1 

3 

— 

3 

Instrumentation  Technician 

1 

— 

1 

2 

— 

2 

Civil  Engineer 

5 

2 

3 

10 

3 

7 

Civil  Engineering  Technician 

10 

3 

7 

23 

7 

16 

Draftsman,  Civil 

1 

1 

— 

5 

4 

1 

Mechanical  Engineer 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technician 

1 

— 

1 

2 

— 

2 

Petroleum  Engineer 

2 

— 

2 

5 

— 

5 

Draftsman,  Geological 

1 

— — 

1 

2 

— 

2 

Director,  Quality  Control 

0 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Industrial  Engineer 

0 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Surveyor 

1 

— 

1 

3 

— 

3 

Quality-Control  Technician 

7 

4 

3 

17 

9 

8 

Geologist 

1 

— 

1 

3 

— 

3 

Director,  Nursing  Service 

4 

1 

3 

9 

1 

8 

Nurse,  Head  or  Supervisor 

42 

29 

13 

79 

47 

32 

Nurse,  General  Duty  or  Office 

51 

34 

17 

90 

48 

42 

Dietitian 

5 

3 

2 

11 

5 

6 

Medical  Technologist,  Chief 

2 

1 

1 

6 

3 

3 

Medical  Technologist  or  Biochemistry 
Technologist 

7 

5 

2 

11 

6 

5 

Electrocardiograph  Technician  or 
Electroencephlograph  Technician 

4 

2 

2 

6 

2 

4 

m 


lU 


i 


j 


ti 


\ 


TABLE  5 - Continued 
ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


t 

UJ 

UJ 

I 


b 

June  1969 June  1972 

Total  Total 

Require-  Expan-  Replace-  Require-  Expan-  Replace 


Occupation ments 

PROFESSIONAL.  TECHNICAL  AND  MANAGERIAL 
(Continued) 

Radiologic  Technologist  6 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistant  6 

Medical  Assistant  4 

Nurse,  Licensed  Practical  136 

Physical  Therapist  5 

Surgical  Technician  5 

Faculty  Member,  College  or  University  51 

Teacher,  Secondary  School  103 

Teacher,  Elementary  School  136 

Librarian  2 

Medical-Record  Librarian  6 

Abstractor  6 

Reporter  2 

Copy  Reader  0 

Lay-Out  Man  (Printing  & Publishing)  0 

Accountant  21 

Dost  Estimator  8 

Buyer  ' ‘ — - ^ 

Purchasing  Agent  4 

Public-Relations  Man  1 

Manager,  Credit  & Collection  3 

Manager,  Traffic’  ''  ' 1 

Manager,  Parts  1 


sion 

ments 

ments 

sion 

ments 

5 

1 

10 

6 

4 

4 

2 

13 

7 

6 

— — 

4 

9 

9 

1 14 

22 

196 

141 

55 

5 

— 

7 

5 

2 

4 

1 

8 

4 

4 

41 

10 

125 

101 

24 

32 

71 

258 

80 

178 

36 

100 

338 

89 

249 

1 

1 

5 

2 

3 

4 

2 

8 

4 

4 

5 

1 

n 

t 

5 

2 

1 

1 

ry 

T 

1 

0 

3 

4 

1 

0 

14 

7 

K. 

36 

18 

18 

8 

— 

18 

17 

1 

__ 

3 

7 

'■  ■■  ‘7 

2 

2 

6 

2 

4 

1 

— 

5 

3 

2 

1 

3 

8 

1 

7 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

— 

4 

i 

A 


I 


I 

w 

I 


TABLE  5 - Contlniied 
ADDITiO^IAL  MANPOVJER  REQU IREMEKTS 


June  1969 June  1972 

Total  Total 

Require-  Expan-  Replace-  Require-  Expan-  Replace 

Oc  cupa  t ion  men  ts  s ion merits ments  slon  ments 

PROFESSIONAL.  TECilMICAL  AND  MANAGERIAL 
(Continued) 


Bank  Cashier  1 
Loan  Officer  7 
Superintendent,  Hospital  (Administrator)  5 
Leaseman  1 
Social  Worker  or  Case  Worker  16 

CLERICAL 

Secretary  1 28 
Stenographer  32 
Personnel  Clerk  5 
Clerk-Typist  46 
Statement  Clerk  3 

Bookkeeper,  Hand  67 
Cashier  1 5 
Teller,  Bank  25 
Key-Punch  Operator  8 
Tabula ting^wla chine  Operator  1 

Bookkeeping-Machine  Operator  41 
Pay-Roll  Clerk  1 1 
Transit  Clerk  4 
Clerk,  General  Office  112 
Ward  Clerk  5 

Interest  Clerk  2 
Sorting  Clerk  3 


1 

4 

4 

— — 

7 

25 

7 

18 

4 

1 

8 

4 

4 

•P..— 

1 

3 

— 

3 

4 

12 

41 

11 

30 

76 

52 

244 

113 

131 

9 

23 

83 

25 

58 

3 

2 

8 

3 

5 

11 

35 

135 

47 

88 

2 

1 

8 

5 

3 

34 

33 

148 

64 

84 

— — 

15 

49 

10 

39 

13 

12 

52 

22 

30 

4 

4 

26 

16 

10 

— 

1 

2 

— 

2 

27 

14 

91 

56 

35 

4 

7 

23 

5 

18 

2 

2 

7 

3 

4 

49 

63 

288 

130 

158 

4 

1 

7 

4 

3 

1 

1 

6 

4 

2 

3 

6 

— 

6 

TABLE  5 - Continued 
ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


Occupation 

June  1969 

J^e  1972 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

ReplaCi  • 
ments 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

CLERICAL  (Continued) 

Accotmting  Clerk 

15 

4 

11 

39 

11 

28 

Parts  Clerk,  Automotive 

5 

2 

3 

10 

2 

8 

Post  Office  Clerk 

25 

4 

21 

57 

5 

52 

Mail  Carrier 

16 

7 

9 

32 

8 

24 

Telephone  Operator  (PBX  Operator) 

41 

2 

39 

100 

3 

97 

New  Accotmt  Clerk 

2 

2 

7 

— — 

7 

Medical  Record  Clerk 

6 

3 

3 

9 

3 

6 

SALES 


Salesman,  Services 

7 

3 

4 

27 

17 

10 

Salesman  and  Salesperson,  Commodities 

129 

107 

22 

227 

172 

55 

Sales  Clerk 

169 

53 

116 

331 

44 

287 

Routeman 

29 

18 

11 

56 

31 

25 

Manager,  Department  (Retail) 

10 

5 

5 

17 

5 

12 

SERVICE 

Waitress  or  Waiter 

2^5 

174 

51 

324 

197 

127 

Cook  (and  Institutional  Cook) 

151 

29 

122 

384 

80 

304 

Mea  b Cutter  or  Butcher 

4 

— 

4 

10 

1 

^ 9 

Food  Service  Supervisor 

4 

3 

1 

6 

3 

3 

Housekeeper 

28 

15 

13 

65 

31 

34 

Nxirse  Aide  - Orderly- 

245 

99 

146 

549 

184 

365 

Fireman  (Fire  Department) 

16 

12 

4 

28 

18 

10 

Policeman  or  Detective 

19 

13 

6 

38 

22 

16 

Sheriff  or  Baliff 

7 

4 

3 

11 

5 

6 

Grotmds  Keeper 

9 

4 

5 

34 

21 

13 

“*9C- 


TABLE  5 - Continued 
ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


Total 

Require 


Occupation ments 

PROCESSING 

Butcher,  All-Round  1 
Boner  or  Skinner,  Meat  1 
Stillman  (Petroleum  Refining)  6 

MACHINE  TRADES 

Machinist  (All-Around)  30 
Template  Maker  3 
Machine  Tool  Operator  (Production)  6 
Metal  Fabricator  (Structural  Fitter)  3 
Mechanic,  Air  Conditioning  (Automobile)  5 

Mechanic,  Automobile  27 
Mechanic,  Diesel  2 
Mechanic,  Air  Conditioning  or  Refrigeration  4 
Mechanic,  Maintenance  14 
Millwright  1 

Linotype  Operator  1 
Cylinder-Itess  Man  1 
Offset-Press  Man  2 

BENCH  WCRK 

Assembler,  Product  143 
Radio  and  Television  Repairman  7 
Painter,  Spray  6 
Cutter,  Hand  or  Machine  2 
Sewing  Machine  Operator  156 


June  1969 June  1972 

Total 


Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace 

ments 

1 

4 

2 

2 

— 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— 

6 

14 

— 

14 

25 

5 

65 

52 

13 

3 

— 

7 

6 

i 

i 

— 

6 

16 

16 

1 

2 

7 

3 

4 

3 

2 

8 

3 

5 

15 

12 

63 

34 

29 

— 

2 

7 

1 

6 

3 

1 

10 

8 

2 

4 

10 

46 

22 

24 

— — 

1 

2 

— 

2 

1 

4 

4 

— 

1 

3 

1 

2 

— 

2 

5 

-1 

5 

135 

8 

178 

159 

19 

6 

1 

16 

12 

4 

6 

— 

13 

12 

1 

— 

2 

7 

1 

6 

24 

132 

429 

99 

330 

TABLE  5 - Continued 
ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


June  1969 

June  1972 

Occunation 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

Total 

Require- 

ments 

Expan- 

sion 

Replace- 

ments 

STRUCTURAL 

Structural  Steel  Worker 

44 

40 

4 

89 

79 

10 

Sheet-Metal  Worker 

1 . 

10 

1 

13 

10 

3 

Automobile  Body  Repairman 

7 

4 

3 

13 

7 

6 

Lay-Out  Man  (Structitral) 

3 

— 

3 

7 

— 

7 

Welder 

71 

61 

10 

130 

105 

25 

Lineman 

20 

5 

15 

87 

50 

37 

Radio  Mechanic 

0 

— 

2 

1 

1 

Electrician 

20 

12 

8 

49 

28 

21 

Appliance  Repairman,  Household 

2 

— 

2 

4 

— 

4 

Cement  Mason  or  Concrete  Finisher 

25 

20 

5 

62 

49 

13 

Painter,  Automobile 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Heavy  Equipment  Operator 

74 

41 

33 

176 

95 

81 

Carpenter 

50 

40 

10 

105 

81 

24 

Bricklayer 

3 

— 

3 

17 

10 

7 

Plumber  or  Pipefitter 

5 

2 

3 

13 

5 

8 

Roofer 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

Maintenance  Man 

17 

10 

7 

33 

15 

18 

Maintenance  Man,  Building 

33 

21 

12 

74 

44 

30 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Stationary  Engineer 

6 

2 

4 

11 

2 

9 

Power  Plant  Operator 

0 

1 

1 

TABLE  6 

WET  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


June  1969 

June  1972 

Addi- 

Replace- 

Net 

Addi- 

Replace- 

Net 

tlonal 

ments 

Addi- 

tional 

ments 

Addi- 

Require- 

Avail- 

tional 

Require- 

Avail- 

tional 

Occupation 

ments 

able 

Needs 

ments 

able 

Needs 

PROFESSIONAL.  TECHNICAL  AND  MANAGERIAL 
Electronic  Engineer 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Electrical  Technician 

2 

0 

2 

S 

0 

S 

Electronic  Technician 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

Instrumentation  Technician 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Civil  Engineer 

5 

2 

3 

10 

5 

5 

Civil  Engineering  Technician 

10 

1 

9 

23 

3 

20 

Draftsman^  Civil 

1 

1 

0 

5 

1 

4 

Mechanical  Engineer 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technician 

1 

^ 0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Petrolexim  Engineer 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

Draftsman,  Geological 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Director,  Quality  Control 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Industrial  Engineer 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Srorveyor 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

^lallty-Control  Technician 

7 

0 

7 

17 

0 

17 

Geologist 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

Director,  Nrarsing  Service 

4 

0 

4 

9 

0 

9 

Nrarse,  Head  or  Supervisor* 

42 

0 

42 

79 

0 

79 

Nrorse,  General  Duty  or  Office 

51 

10 

41 

90 

25 

65 

Dietitian 

5 

1 

4 

11 

1 

10 

Medical  Technologist,  Chief 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

Medical  Technologist  or  Biochemistry 
Technologist 

7 

2 

5 

11 

5 

6 

TABLE  6 - Continued 
NET  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


June  1969 

June  1972 

Occupation 

Addi- 

tional 

Require- 

ments 

Replace- 

ments 

Avail- 

able 

Net 

Addi-i 

tional 

Needs 

Addi- 

tional 

Require- 

ments 

Replace- 

ments 

Avail- 

able 

Net  ^ 
Addi- 
tional' 
Needs’' 

PROFESSIONAL.  TECHNICAL  AND  MANAGERIAL 
(Continued) 

Electrocardiograph  Technician  or 

Electroencephalograph  Technician 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

6 

Radiologic  Technologist 

6 

1 

5 

10 

1 

9 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistant 

6 

• 

0 

6 

13 

0 

13 

Medical  Assistant 

4 

0 

4 

9 

0 

9 

Ntirse,  Licensed  Practical 

136 

23 

113 

196 

42 

154 

Physical  Therapist 

5 

1 

4 

7 

1 

6 

Surgical  Technician 

5 

1 

4 

8 

1 

7 

Faculty  Member,  College  or  University 

51 

15 

36 

125 

35 

90 

Teacher,  Secondary  School 

103 

20 

83 

258 

48 

210 

Teacher,  Elementary  School 

136 

35 

101 

338 

78 

•260 

Librarian 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

Medical-Record  Librarian 

6 

2 

4 

8 

3 

5 

Abstractor 

6 

0 

6 

7 

0 

7 

Reporter 

2 

0 

2 

7 

0 

7 

Copy  Reader 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Lay-Out  Man  (Printing  & Publishing) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Accountant 

21 

3 

18 

36 

7 

29 

C 0 s t-Es  t ima tor 

8 

3 

5 

18 

6 

12 

Buyer 

3 

0 

3 

7 

0 

7 

Pfirchasing  Agent 

4 

1 

3 

6 

1 

5 

Public-Relations  Man 

1 

0 

1 

5 

0 

5 

Manager,  Credit  & Collection 

3 

1 

2 

8 

1 

7 

TABLE  6 - Continued 
NET  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  P^QUIREMENTS 


Occupation 

June  1969- 

June  1972 

Addi- 

tional 

Require- 

ments 

Replace- 

ments 

Avail- 

able 

Net 

Addi- 

tional 

Needs 

Addi- 

tional 

Require- 

ments 

Replace- 

ments 

Avail- 

able 

Net 

Adai- 

tional 

Needs 

PROFESSIONAL.  TECHNICAL  AND  MANAGERIAL 
(Continued) 

Manager y Traffic 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

Manager^  Farts 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

4 

Bank  Cashier 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

4 

Loan  Officer 

7 

0 

7 

25 

0 

25 

Superintendent,  Hospital  (Administrator)  5 

0 

5 

8 

0 

8 

Leaseman 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

Social  Worker  or  Case  Worker 

16 

3 

13 

41 

9 

32 

CLERICAL 

Secretary 

128 

21 

107 

244 

31 

213 

Stenographer 

32 

26 

6 

83 

50 

33 

Personnel  Clerk 

5 

1 

4 

8 

1 

7 

Clerk-Typist 

46 

27 

19 

135 

44 

91 

Statement  Clerk 

3 

0 

3 

8 

0 

8 

Booldceeper,  Hand 

67 

29 

38 

148 

38 

110 

Cashier 

15 

14 

1 

49 

15 

34 

Teller,  Bank 

25 

2 

23 

52 

2 

Key-Punch  Operator 

8 

4 

. 4 

26 

6 

. 2b 

Tabtilating-^ja chine  Operator 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Boo)dceeplng-Ma chine  Operator 

41 

3 

38 

91 

3 

88 

Payroll  Clerk 

11 

4 

7 

23 

4 

1 9~ 

Transit  Clerk 

4 

0 

4 

7 

0 

7 

Clerk,  General  Office 

112 

51 

6l 

288 

52 

236 

TABLE  6 - Continued 
NET  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIRE^^ENTS 


June  1969 

June  1972 

Occupation 

Addi- 

tional 

Require- 

ments 

Replace- 

ments 

Avail- 

able 

Net  V 
Addi* 
tlorial 
Needs 

Addi- 

tional 

Require- 

ments 

Replace- 

ments 

Avail- 

able 

Net 

Addi^:i 

tlonal 

Needs. 

CLERICAL  (Continued) 
Ward  Clerk 

5 

2 

3 

7 

2 

5 

Interest  Clerk 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

Sorting  Clerk 

3 

0 

3 

6 

0 

6 

Accounting  Clerk 

15 

0 

15 

39 

0 

39 

rj 

Parts  Clerk,  Automotive 

5 

3 

2 

10 

3 

1 

Post  Office  Clerk 

25 

1 

24 

57 

1 

1 

56  ‘ 

Mail  Carrier 

16 

1 

15 

32 

31 

Telephone  Operator  (PBX  Operator) 

41 

S 

33 

100 

8 

1 

92 

✓ 

New  Account  Clerk 

2 

1 

1 

7 

D 

Medical  Record  Clerk 

6 

0 

6 

9 

0 

9 

SALES 

Salesman,  Services 

7 

2 

5 

27 

2 

25 

Salesman  and  Salesperson,  Commodities 

1 29 

48 

81 

227 

48 

179 

Sales  Clerk 

169 

28 

141 

331 

30 

301 

Routeman 

29 

2 

27 

56 

2 

54 

Manager,  Department  (Retail) 

10 

1 

9 

17 

1 

16 

SERVICE 

Waitress  or  Waiter 

225 

26 

199 

324 

26 

29'8 

Cook  (and  Institutional  Cook) 

151 

25 

126 

384 

25 

359 

Meat  Cutter  or  Butcher 

4 

2 

2 

10 

5 

5 

Food  Service  Supervisor 

4 

2 

2 

6 

4 

TABLE  6 - Continued 
NET  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


June  1969 

June  1972 

Occupation 

Addi- 

tional 

Require- 

ments 

Replace- 

ments 

Avail- 

able 

Net 

Addi- 

tional 

Needs 

Addi- 

tional 

Require- 

ments 

Replace- 

ments 

Avail- 

able 

Net 

Addi- 

tional 

Needs 

SERVICE  (Continued) 

Housekeeper 

28 

0 

28 

65 

0 

>65 

N\irse  Aide  - Orderly 

245 

64 

181 

549 

76 

473 

Fireman  (Fire  Department) 

16 

7 

9 

28 

10 

18 

Policeman  or  Detective 

19 

5 

14 

38 

8 

30 

Sheriff  or  Baliff 

7 

0 

7 

11 

0 

11 

Grounds  Keeper 

9 

2 

7 

34 

5 

29 

PROCESSING 

Butcher,  All-ro\md 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 

3 

Boner  or  Skinner  (Meat) 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Stillman  (Petroleum  Refining) 
MACHINE  TRADES 

6 

1 

5 

14 

1 

13 

Machinist  (All  Around) 

30 

2 

28 

65 

2 

63 

Template  Iteker 

3 

0 

3 

7 

0 

7 

Machine  Tool  Operator  (Production) 

6 

0 

6 

16 

0 

16 

Metal  Fabricator  (Structural  Fitter) 

3 

0 

3 

7 

0 

7 

Mechanic,  Air  Conditioning  (Automobile)  5 

0 

5 

8 

0 

,8- 

Mechanic,  Automobile 

27 

13 

63 

17 

46 

Mechanic,  Diesel 

Mechanic,  Air  Conditioning  or 

2 

0 

, . 2 

7 

0 

.;,r  7 ' 

Refrigeration 

4 

1 

3 

10 

2 

8 

Mechanic,  Maintenance 

14 

1 

13 

46 

1 

-'"’45“" 

Millwright 

1 

0 

i*-,  ■ t H.  H < 

2 

0 

2 

TABLE  6 - Continued 
NET  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


June  1969 

June  1972 

Occupation 

Addi- 

tional 

Require- 

ments 

Replace- 

ments 

Avail- 

able 

Net 

Addi- 

tional 

Needs 

Addi- 

tional 

Require- 

ments 

Replace- 

ments 

Avail- 

able 

Net 

Addi- 

tional 

Needs 

MACHINE  TRADES  (Continued) 

Linotype  Operator 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

4 

Cylinder-I^ess  Man 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

Offset-Press  Man 
BENCH  WORK 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

Assembler,  Product 

143 

1 

142 

178 

1 

177 

Radio  and  Television  Repairman 

7 

0 

7 

16 

0 

16 

Painter,  Spray 

6 

2 

4 

13 

2 

11 

Cutter,  Hand  or  Machine 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

6 

Sewing  Machine  Operator 

156 

77 

79 

429 

77 

352 

STRUCTURAL 

Structural  Steel  Worker 

44 

10 

34 

89 

10 

79 

Sheet-Metal  Worker 

11 

2 

9 

13 

2 

11 

Automobile  Body  Repairman 

7 

3 

4 

13 

5 

8 

Lay-Out  Man  (Structural) 

3 

0 

3 

7 

0 

7 

Welder 

71 

18 

53 

130 

22 

108 

Lineman 

20 

1 

19 

87 

1 

86 

Radio  Mechanic 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Electrician 

20 

2 

18 

49 

3 

46 

Appliance  Repairman,  Household 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

Cement  Mason  or  Concrete  Finisher 

25 

6 

19 

62 

6 

56 

Pa in  ter , Automobile 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

Heavy  Equipment  Operator 

74 

9 

65 

176 

10 

166 

TABLE  6 - Continued 
NET  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


J'une  1969 

June  1972 

Occupation 

Addii- 

tional 

Require- 

ments 

Replace- 

ments 

Avail- 

able 

Net 

Addi- 

tional 

Needs 

Addi- 

tional 

Require- 

ments 

Replace- 

ments 

Avail- 

able 

Net 

Addi- 

tional 

Needs 

STRUCTURAL  ' f Continued) 

Carpenter 

50 

24 

26 

105 

31 

74 

Bricklayer 

1 

2 

17 

1 

16 

Pluinber  or  Pipefitter 

5 

8 

- 3 

13 

8 

5 

Roofer 

2 

2 

0 

4 

2 

2 

Maintenance  Man 

17 

4 

13 

33 

4 

29 

Maintenance  Man,  Building 

% 

33 

4 

29 

74 

5 

69 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Stationary  Engineer 

6 

3 

3 

11 

3 

8 

Power  Plant  Operator 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 
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To  provide  assistance  to  prospective  students  the  pamphlet  presents  basic  Information  about  the  nature  of 
practical  nursing,  earnings  and  working  conditions,  selection  of  a school,  entrance  requirements,  length  of 
study,  program  of  Instruction^  cost,  the  state  board  exeunl nation,  and  the  services  of  the  National  Association 
for  Practical  Nurse  Education  and  Service,  Incoporated  (NAPNES).  A directory  of  state  approved  schools  and  a 
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National  Association  for 
{Practical  Nurse 
Education  and  Service 
535  Fifth  Avenue— New  York,  N,  Y.  10017 


PRACTICAL  NURSING— 
A CAREER  TO  CONSIDER 


You  can  enjoy  a challenging  and  rewarding  career 
in  practical  nursing  if  you 

— like  to  help  people 

— like  new  experiences 

—wish  to  share  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  our  nation 

— want  a career  which  offers  more  than  just 
“earning  a living* 

As  a licensed  practical  or  vocational  nurse,*  you 
will  be  working  in  a team  relationship  with  registered 
nurses  and  physicians  in  giving  skilled  care  and 
comfort  to  people.  You  will  have  such  responsibili- 
ties as  giving  treatments  and  medications,  observ- 
ing and  reporting  patient  progress,  and  bathing  and 
feeding  patients. 

Practical  nursing  offers  a variety  of  attractive 
career  opportunities  for  both  men  and  women.  If  you 
select  it  as  a career,  not  only  will  you  be  able  to  hold 
staff  positions  in  hospitals,  clinics,  nursing  homes, 
visiting  nurse  associations  and  other  public  health 
agencies,  but  you  will  also  find  openings  in  phy- 
sicians* offices,  school  infirmaries,  camps,  airlines, 
passenger  ships,  and  industry.  You  may  take  private 
duty  cases  in  patients*  homes  or  in  hospitals.  The 
U.  S.  Army  is  recruiting  LPNs  as  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  the  Peace  Corps  is  urging  them  to  serve 
overseas. 

Earnings  and  Working  Conditions 

Salaries  of  licensed  practical  nurses  vary  accord- 
ing to  type  of  duty  and  section  of  the  country,  but 
the  range  is  usually  from  about  $3,000  to  about 
$6,000  annually.  In  general,  salaries  for  LPNs  are 
about  three-fourths  of  those  of  registered  nurses  in 
comparable  positions. 

The  LPN  may  usually  expect  a forty-hour,  five-day 
week,  with  from  two  to  four  weeks  vacation  and  al- 
lowance for  illness. 

Selecting  a School 

If  you  are  interested  in  pursuing  a career  in  prac- 
tical nursing,  you  may  consult  your  vocational 


*ln  California  and  Texas,  the  title  "licensed  vocational 
nurse”  ic  the  equivalent  of  "licensed  practical  nurse”  used 
in  alt  the  other  states.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  our  use  here 
of  the  term  LPN  will  be  interpreted  as  LVN  when  such  appli- 
cation is  required. 
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counselor  or  discuss  practical  nursing  with  com- 
munity health  career  services  and  others  in  the 
health  field.  Many  high  school  students  and  adults 
have  been  helped  to  decide  on  practical  nursing  as 
a career  by  serving  as  a volunteer  at  a hospital  or  in 
a health  agency  and  seeing  LPNs  at  vrark. 

The  first  step  in  becoming  a licensed  practical 
nurse  is  to  graduate  from  a school  of  practical  nurs- 
ing that  is  approved  by  the  board  of  nursing  in  the 
state  in  which  the  school  is  located.  All  of  the 
schools  listed  in  this  booklet  are  state-approved. 
You  will  notice  that  practical  nurses  are  prepared  in 
vocational  and  technical  schools  and  high  schools, 
schools  conducted  by  hospitals,  community  col- 
leges, and  other  community  agencies. 

With  the  names  of  state-approved  schools,  you 
may  write  to  several  in  the  area  or  city  in  which  you 
wish  to  study  and  ask  for  their  school  bulletins.  Re- 
quest an  interview  with  the  director  of  one  or  two 
schools  in  which  you  are  especially  interested  and  if 
it  is  possible,  visit  the  school  before  you  make  a final 
decision. 

You  will  want  to  consider  many  features  about  the 
school— costs,  availability  of  scholarships  and  other 
financial  assistance,  and  living  facilities.  The  repu- 
tation and  standards  of  the  school  are  the  most 
important  considerations.  If  a school  is  nationally 
accredited  by  the  National  Association  for  Practical 
Nurse  Education  and  Service  (NAPNES),  you  can 
be  sure  that  it  is  of  high  quality  and  has  a good 
reputation. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Each  sc..  ;ol  establishes  its  own  entrance  require- 
ments based  upon,  but  often  higher  than,  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  board  of  nursing  in  the  state. 

Education:  At  least  two  years  of  high  school  or 
its  equivalent  is  required  for  admission  to  most 
schools.  More  and  more  schools,  hovirever,  are  speci- 
fying graduation  from  high  school  as  an  entrance 
requirement.  Specially  related  subjects  are  seldom 
required  for  admission,  but  an  entrance  aptitude 
test  is  usually  given. 
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Age;  The  age  range  for  admission  to  most  schools 
is  17  to  50.  Applicants  50  and  over  are  considered 
on  an  individual  basis. 

Health  requirements:  A health  examination  is 
usually  required  of  all  applicants. 

Citizenship:  Some  states  require  students  to  be 
U.  S.  citizens  or  applicants  for  naturalization. 

Sex:  More  and  more  schools  are  accepting  male 
applicants. 

Marital  status:  Most  schools  accept  married 
students. 

Length  of  Study 

The  basic  program  in  practical  nursing  is  usually 
one  year  in  length.  A limited  number  of  programs 
are  offered  in  the  evening,  and  inquiries  concerning 
them  should  be  directed  to  the  vocational  counse- 
lors in  your  local  high  school  or  to  your  local  state 
employment  service. 


Program  of  Instruction 

You  will  learn  how  to  take  care  of  medical-surgi- 
cal patients,  mothers  and  their  newborn  babies,  and 
children,  and  you  will  also  learn  how  to  promote 
health  and  prevent  illness.  So  that  you  will  have  the 
understanding  necessary  for  giving  such  care  you 
will  also  study  such  subjects  as  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, nutrition,  and  pharmacology,  Some  of  the 
instruction  v;ill  be  given  in  the  classroom,  but  the 
major  share  of  your  learning  experiences  will  con- 
sist of  clinical  instruction  and  supervised  practice 
with  patients  in  hospitals  and  other  health  agencies. 

Cost 

The  cost  of  attending  an  approved  school  of  prac- 
tical nursing  varies  greatly.  Tuition  ranges  from  no 
charge  to  over  $500.  Aoditional  charges  may  be 
made  for  room  and  board,  books,  uniforms,  and 
supplies. 

Scholarships  and  other  means  of  financial  assist- 
ance are  generally  available.  Directors  of  schools 
are  willing  to  discuss  financial  matters  and  have 
information  about  scholarships  and  loans  that  are 
available.  Students  in  NAPNES-accredited  pro- 
grams may  obtain  loans  that  are  guaranteed  by  the 
federal  government  and  on  which  the  government 
pays  part  of  the  interest.  You  may  also  write  to 
NAPNES  for  information  about  its  scholarship 
program. 
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After  Graduation 

After  you  have  graduated  from  a school  of  practi- 
cal nursing,  you  will  be  required  to  pass  a state 
licensing  examination  in  order  to  accept  employ- 
ment as  a licensed  practical  nurse.  This  license 
assures  you  status  and  protects  the  public  you  serve. 

NAPNES 

You  will  want  the  prestige  and  fellowship  which 
come  with  membership  and  active  participation  in 
both  your  state  licensed  practical  nurse  association 
and  the  National  Association  tor  Practical  Nurse 
Education  and  Service.  You  will  also  want  to  further 
develop  your  nursing  skills  in  inservice  education 
programs  where  you  work  and  in  workshops,  insti- 
tutes, and  seminars  sponsored  by  NAPNES  and 
other  organizations. 

In  time,  you  may  find  that  you  would  like  to 
specialize  in  fields  such  as  psychiatric,  pediatric, 
surreal,  obstetric,  and  rehabilitation  nursing.  There 
are  pos^raduate  courses  available  in  these  special- 
ties, and  you  may  secure  information  about  them 
from  NAPNES. 

You  will  also  want  to  keep  abreast  of  advances 
constantly  being  made  in  medicine  and  science  and 
brought  to  you  in  current  nursing  literature  such  as 
The  Journal  of  Practical  Nursins^  NAPNES'  official 
monthly  publication. 


A career  in  practical  nursing  offers  not  only  a 
respectable  earning  capacity  and  financial  inde- 
pendence but  also  a lifetime  of  rewarding  experi- 
ences in  service  to  your  nation  and  its  people  in  the 
exciting  climate  of  medical  advances.  IT  MAY  WELL 
BE  THE  CAREER  FOR  YOU! 
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DIRECTORY 

of  State-Approved 

Schools  and  Programs  of  Practical/ 
Vocational  Nursing 


ALABAMA 
Anniston  36201 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Ayers  State  Trade  School, 
P.O.  Box  1647 
Bessemer  35020 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Bessemer  State  Technical 
institute,  P.O.  Box  308 
Birmingham  35203 

Department  of  Vocational  Education,  Birmingham  Public 
Schools,  P.O.  Box  114, 2015  7th  Avenue,  North 
Birmingham  35211 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Wenonah  State  Technical 
School,  Route  10,  Box  474 
Childersburg  35044 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Nunnelley  State  Vocational 
Tech.  Institute,  P.O.  Box  389 
Oecatur  35601 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  John  C.  Calhoun  Jr.  College 
and  Technical  School,  P.O.  Box  548 
Oothan  36301 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Wallace  State  Technical 
Trade  School,  Napier  Field 
Eufaula  36027 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Sparks  State  Trade  School, 
P.O.  Box  56 
Evergreen  36401 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Reid  State  Trade  School, 

P.O.  Box  457 
Gadsden  35901 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Gadsden  State  Tech.  Trade 
School,  600  Valley  Street 
Greenville  36037 

Butler  County  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Butler  County 
Board  of  Education 
Hamilton  35570 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Northwest  Alabama  State 
Tech.  Institute,  P.O.  Box  9 
Hanceville  35077 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Wallace  State  Trade  School 
of  Cullman  County,  P.O.  Box  250 
Huntsville  35811 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Drake  State  Technical  Trade 
School,  3421  Meridian  Street,  North 
Mobile  36605 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Southwest  State  Technical 
Institute,  925  Dauphin  Island  Parkway 
Mobile  36607 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Carver  State  Technical  Trade 
School,  P.O.  Box  7175 
Montgomery  38108 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  St.  Jude  Hospital,  2048 
West  Fairview  Avenue 
Montgomery  36108 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Trenholm  State  Trade  School, 
1225  Air  Base  Blvd. 

Montgomery  36111 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Patterson  State  Vocational 
Technical  School,  P.O.  Box  6199 
Muscle  Shoals  35660 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Muscle  Shoals  Technical 
Institute,  P.O.  Box  2025 
Opelika  36801 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Opelika  State  Vocational 
Technical  Institute 
Opp  36467 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  MacArthur  State  Trade 
School.  P.O.  Box  425 
Selma  36701 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
Selma  36701 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  King  State  Trade  School, 

P.O.  Box  758 


Sumtton  35148 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Walker  County  Staie  Trade 
School,  Drawer  L 

Thomasville  36784  • ^ ~ . 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Hobson  State  Trade  School, 
P.O.  Box  425 
Tuscaloosa  354Q1 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Tuscaloosa  State  Trade 
School,  P.Q.  Box  2270 

Tuscaloosa  354Q4 

School  of  Practical  Nursing.  Shelton  State  Technical 
Institute,  Drawer  J,  East  Side  Station 


ALASKA 

Anchorage  99501 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Anchorage  Community 
College,  670  Fireweed  Lane 


ARIZONA 
Douglas  85607 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Cochise  College 
Florence  85232 

Practical  Nurang  Program,  Florence  Union  High  School, 

P.Q.  Box  829 
Mesa  85201 

Division  of  Practical  Nursing,  Mesa  Community  College, 

1833  W.  Southern  Ave. 

Phoenix  85004 

wSchooi  of  Practical  Nursing,  Phoenix  Union  High  School, 

512  East  Van  Buren  Street 
Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 
Prescott  86301 

Prescott  High  School  Practical  Nursing  Program 
Tucson  85713 

S.  H.  Kress  Practical  Nursing  School,  Pima  County 

General  Hospital,  2900  South  Sixth  Avenue 
Tucson  85716 

Practical  Nurang  Program,  Tucson  Public  Schools, ' 

Education  Center 

Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 
Yuma  85364 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Yuma  Union  High  School 


ARKANSAS 
Batesville  72501 

Foothills  Vocational  Technical  School,  Batesville  Division, 
Practical  Nurse  Program,  P.Q.  Box  998 
Camden  71701 

Camden  Practical  Nurse  School,  c/o  Whiteside  School 

El  Dorado  71730 

Oil  Beit  Vocational  Technical  School,  Practical  Nurse 
Program,  P.O.  Box  1777 
Fayetteville  72701 

Sequoyah  Vocational  Technical  School,  Practical  Nurse 
Program,  219  South  School  Avenue 
Forrest  City  72335 

Crowley  Ridge  Vocational  Technical  School,  Practical 
Nurse  Program,  310  Garland 
Fort  Smith  72901 

Fort  Smith  Practical  Nurse  School  Na  1, 

810  South  14th  St. 

Fort  Smith  72901 

Fort  Smith  Practical  Nurse  School  No.  2, 

1610  South  "B"  St 
Harrison  72601 

Twin*Lakes  Vocational  Technical  School, 

Practical  Nurse  Program 
Helena  72342 

Helena  Practical  Nurse  School,  Helena  Hospital 

Hope  71801 

Red  River  Vocational  Technical  School,  Practical  Nurse 
Program,  Highway  29  South 


★Accredited  by  NAPNES. 
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Hot  Springs  71901 

Hot  Springs  Practical  Nurse  School.  Cedar  St.  and 
Whittington  Ave. 

Jonesboro  72401 

Jonesboro  Practical  Nurse  School.  1300  South  Church  St 
Little  Rock  72202 

Arkansas  Baptist  Practical  Nurse  School, 

1700  West  13th  St 
Little  Rock  72202 

Little  Rock  Vocational  School,  Practical  Nurse  Program, 
14th  & Scott 
Little  Rock  72201 

St  Vincent  Infirmary  Practical  Nurse  School,  Markham 
and  University 

Morrilton  72110 

Petit  Jean  Vocational  Technical  School,  (hectical  Nurse 
Program.  Highway  9 
Ozark  72949 

Arkansas  Valley  Vocational  Technical  School. 

Practical  Nurse  Program 
Pine  Bluff  71601 

Pines  Vocational  Technical  School,  Practical  Nurse 
Prt^ram,  2220  West  ISth  Street 
Searcy  72143 

Foothills  Vocational  Technical  School. 

Practical  Nurse  Program 


CALIFORNIA 
Alta  Loma  91701 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Chaff ey  College, 

5885  Haven  Avenue 
Aptos  95003 

Vocational  Nursing  Program.  Cabrillo  College, 

6500  Soquel  Drive 

Azusa  91702 

Vocational  Nursing  Pro^m,  Citrus  Collie, 

18824  East  Foothill  Boulevard 
Bakersfield  93305 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Department  of  Nursing, 
Bakersfield  College 
Barstow  92311 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Barstow  College, 

2700  Barstow  Road 
Beaumont  92223 

Vocational  Nursing  Pr(^m,  ML  San  Jacinto  College 
Campbell  95008 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  West  Valley  Junior  College, 
5l  East  Campbell 
Chula  Vista  92010 

Vocational  Nursing  Pro^m.  Sweetwater  Adult  School, 
c/o  Southwestern  College.  5400  Otay  Lakes  Rd. 

Compton  90221 

Vocational  Nursing  Pr(^m,  Compton  College, 

1111  EastArtesia  Boulevard 
Costa  Mesa  92626 

Vocational  Nursing  Prt^ram,  Orange  Coast  College. 

P.O.  Box  307 

Cupertino  95014 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  DeAnza  College, 

21250  Stevens  Creek  Road 
Eureka  95501 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Eureka  Evening  High  School 
Fresno  93704 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Fresno  City  College, 

1101  University  Avenue 
Fullerton  92634 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Fullerton  Junior  College, 
200-300  East  Chapman 
Glendale  91208 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Glendale  Collie, 

1500  North  Verdugo  Road 
Grossmont  92030 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Grossmont  Adult  School, 
5345  Timken  Street,  Suite  F 
Hanford  93230 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Hanford  Adult  School, 

120  East  Grangeville  Boulevard 
Hayward  94544 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Hayward  Adult  and 
Technical  School,  26316  Hesperian 
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Imperial  92251 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Imperial  Valley  College, 

P.O.  Box  158 
Kentfield  94904 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  College  of  Marin 
Lancaster  93534 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Antelope  Valley  College, 
3041  West  Avenue  K 
Long  Beach  90906 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Long  Beach  City  College, 
1305  East  Pacific  Coast  Highway 
Los  Angeles  90022 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  East  Los  Angeles  College, 
5357  East  Brooklyn  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  90015 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Los  Angeles  Trade'Technical 
College,  400  West  Washington  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  90057 

Vocational  Nursing  School  of  California, 

2503  West  7th  Street 
Los  Angeles  90033 

White  Memorial  Medical  Center  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  1720  Brooklyn  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  90055 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  YWCA  Job  Corps, 

P.0, 60x6120 
Marysville  95901 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Yuba  College 
Merced  95340 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Merced  Junior  College 
Modesto  95350 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Modesto  Junior  College 
Napa  94558 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Napa  Junior  College, 

2277  Napa* Vallejo  Highway 
North  Hollywood  90028 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Valley  College  of  *4edical' 
Dental  Assistants,  11316  Magnolia  Boulevard 
Norwalk  90651 

Department  of  Vocational  Nursing,  Cerritos  College, 

11110  EastAlondra 
Oakland  94606 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Laney  College, 

1001  Third  Avenue 
Oceanside  92054 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Mira  Costa  College, 

Barnard  Drive 
Orovitle  95965 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Butte  County  Junior  College 
District,  2060  Third  Street 
Palm  Desert  92260 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  College  of  the  Desert, 

43'500  Monterey 
Pasadena  91106 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Pasadena  City  College, 

1570  East  Colorado  Boulevard 
Pleasant  Hill  94523 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Diablo  Valley  College, 

321  Golf  Club  Road 
Porterville  93257 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Porterville  College, 

P.O.  Box  952 
Redding  96001 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Shasta  College, 

2500  Eureka  Way 
Riverside  92506 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Riverside  City  College, 

3650  Fairfax  Avenue 
Rocklin  95677 

School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  Sierra  College, 

5000  Rocklin  Road 
Sacramento  95822 

Department  of  Vocational  Nurse  Education,  Sacramento 
City  College,  3835  Freeport  Boulevard 
Salinas  93901 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Hartnell  College, 

156  Homestead  Avenue 
San  Bernardino  92403 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  San  Bernardino  Valley 
College,  701  South  Mount  Vernon  Avenue 
San  Diego  92111 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  San  Diego  Mesa  College, 

7250  Artillery  Drive 
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San  Fernando  91340 

School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  Holy  Cross  Hospital, 
15031  Rinaldi  Street 
San  Francisco  94019 

Vocational  Nursing  Education  Program,  Galileo  Adult 


School,  Bay  Street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue 


I,  Bay! 

San  Jose  95110 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  San  Jose  Unified  School 
District,  Adult  Division,  102  Sonora  Avenue 

San  Mateo  94402 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  College  of  San  Mateo 

San  Pablo  94806 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Contra  Costa  College, 

2600  Mission  Bell  Drive 
San  Quentin  94964 

School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  Neumitler  Hospital 
Santa  Barbara  93105 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Santa  Barbara  City  College, 
Cliff  Drive  at  Leadbetter  Drive 
Santa  Monica  90406 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Santa  Monica  City  College, 
1815  Pearl  Street 
Santa  Rosa  95401 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Santa  Rosa  Junior  College 
Stockton  95204 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  San  Joaquin  Delta  College, 
Alpine  and  Kensington  Avenues 

Ukiah  95482 

School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  Ukiah  District, 

704  North  Spring  Street 
Vallejo  94590 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Solano  County  College, 
Whitney  at  Mini  Drive 

Van  Nuys  91401 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Los  Angeles  Valley  College, 
58o0  Fulton  Avenue 
Ventura  93003 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Ventura  College, 

4620  Loma  Vista  Road 
Visalia  93277 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  College  of  the  Sequc^as, 
Mooney  Boulevard 

Walnut  91789 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Mount  San  Antonio  College, 
P.O.  Box  801 
Whittier  90601 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Rio  Hondo  Junior  College, 
3600  Workman  Mill  Road 
Wilmington  90744 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Los  Angeles  Harbor  College, 
nil  Figueroa  Place 


COLORADO 
Boulder  80304 

Boulder  Valley  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  P.O.  Box  186 


Colorado  Springs  80902 

Colorado  Springs  District  11  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
(MDTA),  406  North  Weber  Street 


Colorado  Springs  80907 

*Penrose  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

e/ 

Denver  80210 

Program  of  Practical  Nursing,  Porter  Memorial  Hospital, 
2525  South  Downing 

Denver  80204 

WSt.  Anthony  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

4001  West  16th  Avenue 
Denver  80204 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Emily  Griffith  Opportunity 
School,  4l4  Fourteenth  Street 

Durango  81302 

Durango  Public  School  District  9R  School  of  Practical 
Nursing,  Box  181 
Fort  Collins  80521 

Poudre  School  District  R1  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

31 7 South  College  Avenue 
Grand  Junction  81501 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Mesa  College, 

1120  North  Avenue 


★Accredited  by  NAPNES> 
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La  Junta  81050 

La  Junta  Mennonite  Hospital  School  of  Practical 
Nursing.  12th  and  Carson 
Pueblo  81005 

Department  of  Practical  Nursing,  Southern  Colorado 
State  Ct^lege 
Steriing  80751 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Northeastern  Junior  College 
Trinidad  81082 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Trinidad  Junior  College 

CONNECTICUT 
Briteeport  06610 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Bullard  Havens  Regional 
Voc.-Tech.  School,  Paltsade  Avenue 
Danbury  068'  r 

Practical  K ^ing  Program,  Henry  Abbott  Regional 
Voc.Tech.  School,  Hayestown  Road 
Hamden  06516 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Eli  Whitney  Regional 
Voc.'Tech.  School,  Jones  Road 
Hartford  06106 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  A.  I.  Prince  Regional 
Voc.'Tech.  School,  500  Brookfield  Street 
Middletown  06457 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Vinal  Regional 
Voc.-Tech.  School,  60  Daniels  Street 
New  Britain  06053 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  E.  C.  Goodwin  Regional 
Voc.-Tech.  School,  735  Slater  Road 
Stamford  06902 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  J,  M.  Wright  Regional 
Voc.Tech.  School.  Woodstde  Park 
Waterbury  06708 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Kaynor  Regional 
Voc.-Tech.  School,  43  Tomkins  Street 
Willimantic  06226 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Windham  Regional 
Voc.-Tech.  Schom,  210  Birch  street 

DEUWARE 
Georgetown  19801 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Sussex  County 
Vocational-Technical  Center,  P.Q.  Box  351 
Wilmington  19801 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Brown  Technical  High  School, 
14th  and  Market  Streets 
Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 
Woodside  19980 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Kent  County 
Vocational-Technical ^nter,  P.O.  Box  97 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington  20011 

A’Anna  Burdick  Vocational  High  School,  Practical 
Nursing  Program,  1300  Allison  Street,  N.W. 

Washington  20007 

Hannah  Harrison  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

4470  MacArthur  Boulevard,  N.W. 

VIbshington  20001 

-AMargaret  Murr^  Washington  Vocational  High  School, 
Practical  Nursing  Program,  O Street  between 
First  and  Third,  N.W. 

Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 

FLORIDA 
Bartow  33830 

Polk  County  Practical  Nursing  Program,  Route  1, 

Box  71  E 

Bradenton  33505 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Manatee  County  School, 

215  Manatee  Avenue,  West 


Accredited  by  NAPNES. 
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Daytona  Beach  32015 

Department  of  Practical  Nursing,  Daytona  Beach  Junior 
College,  P.O.  Box  111 
Fort  Lauderdale  33310 

Broward  County  Practical  Nursing  Program, 

P.O.  Box  8369 
Fort  Myers  33902 

Lee  County  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

2266  Second  Street 
Gainesville  32601 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Santa  Fe  Junior  College, 

25  S.E.  Second  Place 
Jacksonville  3220? 

Duval  County  Practical  Nursing  Program,  Cumberland 
Campus,  Florida  Junior  College 
Madison  32340 

Practical  Nursing  Division,  North  Florida  Junior  College 
Marianna  32^ 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Chipola  Junior  College 
Miami  33132 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Lindsey  Hopkins  Education 
Center,  1410  N.E.  Second  Avenue 
Miami  Beach  33140 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 

4300  Alton  Road 
Orlando  32603 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Florida  Sanitarium  and 
Hospital,  601  East  Rollins  Avenue 
Orlando  32801 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Orange  County  Vocational 
School,  325  North  Palmetto  Avenue 
Panama  Cib  32402 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Bay  County  Adult  and 
Vocational  School,  P.O.  Box  666 
Pensacola  32504 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Pensaoila  Junior  College 
Center  for  Adult  Studies,  Pensacola  Junior  College, 

1000  College  Boulevard 
St.  Augustine  32084 

St.  Johns  County  Practical  Nursing  Program, 

P.O.  Box  450 
St.  Petersburg  33701 

Pinellas  County  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

296  Mirror  Lake  Drive 
Sanford  32771 

Seminole  County  Practical  Nursing  Program, 

100  N.  Mellonville  Avenue 
Sarasota  33581 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Sarasota  County  Vocational* 
Technical  School,  4748  Beneva  Road 
Tallahassee  32301 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Lincoln  Vocational  School, 
438  W.  Brevard  Street 
Tallahassee  32303 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Lively  Technical  School, 

P.O.  Box  1026 
Tampa  33603 

Hillsborough  County  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

805  East  Buffalo  Avenue 
West  Palm  Beach  33401 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Palm  Beach  County 
Vocational  School,  810  Gardenia  Street 


GEORGIA 
Albany  31705 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Albany  Area  Vocational 
School,  1800  S.  Slappey  Drive 
Albany  31705 

Practical  Nursing  Program^,  Monroe  Area  Vocational 
School,  800  Lippitt  Drive 
Americus  31709 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  South  Georgia 
Vocational  School,  712  Forsyth  Street 
Athens  30601 

Athens  General  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
797  Cobb  Street 
Athens  30601 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Athens  Area 
Vocational'Technicat  school  (MDTA),  419  Pope  Street 
Atlanta  30314 

Atlanta  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

14  Ashby  Street,  S,W, 
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Atlanta  30315 

Carver  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

127B  Capitol  Avenue,  S.W. 

Atlanta  30312 

Hoke  Smith  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

535  Hill  Street,  S-E- 
Atlanta  30303 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Fairlie  Street  Training 
Center (MDT A),  52  Fairlie  Street,  N.W. 

Atlanta  30312 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Smith-Hughes  Vocational 
School,  535  Hill  Street,  S.E. 

Atlanta  30312 

Tillman  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

285  NOTth  Highland  Avenue,  N.E. 

Augusta  30904 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Augusta  Vocational  School, 
3112  Lake  Forest  Drive 
Augusta  30904 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Richmond  Area  Vocational 
School  (MDTA),  930  Russell  Street 
Augusta  30904 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Augusta  Area  Vocational 
Technical  School,  1539  White  Road 
Brunswick  31520 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Brunswick  Vocational 
School,  1521  Norwich  Street 
Calhoun  30701 

Gordon  County  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Memorial  Drive 
Carrollton  30117 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Carroll  County  Vocational 
School,  115  Dixie  Street 
Clarkesville  30523 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Nc»th  Georgia 
Tech.-Voc.  School 

Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 
Clarkston  30021 

Practical  Nursing  Prograrn,  DeKalb  Area  Vocational 
School,  495  Indian  Creek  Drive 
Columbus  31901 

The  Medical  Center  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Columbus  31901 

Columbus  MDTA  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

700  Tennessee  Drive 

Cordele  31015 

Giilespie-Selden  Institute  of  Practical  Nursing, 

610  Sixteenth  Avenue,  West 
Dallas  30132 

Paulding  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Dalton  30720 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Dalton  Vocational  School, 
P.O.  Box  291 
Eiberton  30635 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Elbert  County  Vocational 
School,  31  Chestnut  Street 
ElUjay  30540 

Watkins  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Practical 
Nursing,  Box  314 
Fitzgerald  31 750 

Ben  Hill  County  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Box  512 
Griffin  30223 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Griffin-Spalding  Vocational 
School,  317  South  Ei^th  Street 
La  Grange  30240 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Troup  County  Vocational 
Technical  School,  Route  2,  Whitesville  Road 
La  Grange  30240 

Troup  CounW  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (MDTA), 

City  County  Hospital 
Macon  31204 

Dudley  M.  Hughes  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

1C62  For^h  Street 
Marietta  30060 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Marietta-Cobb  Area 
Vocational  School,  210  South  Cobb  Drive 
Milledgeville  31061 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Baldwin  County  Vocational 
School,  P-0-  Box  690 
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Rome  30181 

Coosa  Vall^  Vocational  Technical  School  of  Practical 
Nursing,  112  Hemlock  Avenue 
Rome  30161 

Battey  State  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Redmont  Road 
Savannah  31401 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Harris  Area  Vocational 
School.  502  East  Hams  Street 
Savannah  31401 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Savannah  Vocational  School, 
214  West  Bav  Street 
Swainsboro  30401 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Swainsboro  Vocational 
School,  201  Kite  Road 
Thomaston  30286 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Upson  County  Vocational 
School,  P.O.  Box  6 
Thomasville  31792 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Thomas  Area  Vocational 
School,  P.O.  Box  257 

Adult  Eduction  Students 
High  School  Students 
Thomasville  31792 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Walton  Area  Vocatior,al 
School,  400  Wolm  Street 
Tifton  3in4 

Tift  County  Vocational  School,  Practical  Nursing  Program 
(MDTM,  1209  Tift  Avenue 
Valdosta  31801 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Valdosta  Vocational  School, 
Route  1,  Box  118-A 
Waycross  31501 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Waycross  Vocational  School, 
Memorial  Hospital,  Box  980 
Waycross  31501 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Waycross  Vocational 
Technical  School  (MOTA),  Drawer  20 

HAWAII 
Hilo  98720 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Hawaii  Technical  School, 
1175  Manono  Street 
Honolulu  86814 

Kapioiani  Technical  School,  Practical  Nursing  Program, 
620  Pensacola  Street 
Kailua  (Oahu)  98734 

Castle  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing; 
640  Uiukahiki  Street 


IDAHO 

Blackfoot  83221 

School  District  #55  Practical  Nursing  Program, 

Bingham  Memorial  Hospital,  440  West  Judicial 
Boise  B3702 

Boise  College,  Practical  Nursing  Program,  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  130  East  Bannock  Street 
Boise  83702 

Boise  College,  Practical  Nursing  Program,  St.  Alphonsus 
Hospital,  506  North  Fifth  Street 
Bonners  Feny  83805 

School  District  #101  Practical  Nursing  Program, 
Community  Hospital,  551  Kaniksu  Street 

Burley  83318 

School  District  Joint  #151  Practical  Nursing  Program, 
Cassia  Memorial  Hospital,  P.Q.  Box  638 
Caldwell  83605 

School  District  #132  Practical  Nursing  Program, 
Caldwell  Memorial  Hospital,  1515  Fillmore 
Coeur  d'Alene  83814 

North  Idaho  Junior  College,  Practical  Nursing  Program, 
Kootenai  Memorial  Hospital,  2003  Lincoln  Way 
Grangeville  83530 

School  District  Joint  #241  Practical  Nursing  Program, 
General  Hospital 
Idaho  Falls  83401 

School  District  #91  Practical  Nursing  Program, 

Idaho  Falls  L.D.S.  Hospital,  MemorialDrive 
Idaho  Falls  83401 

School  District  #91  Practical  Nursing  Program, 

Sacred  Heart  Hospital,  2525  South  Boulevard 
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Kellogg  83837 

School  District  Joint  #391  Practical  Nursing  Program, 
West  Shoshone  General  Hospital,  Jacob  Gulch 
Lewiston  83501 

LewiS'Clark  Normal  School,  Practical  Nursing  Program, 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  4th  Avenue  and  6th  Street 
Moscow  83843 

School  District  #281  Practical  Nursing  Program, 
Gritman  Memorial  Hospital,  710  South  Main 
Nampa  83651 

School  District  #131  Practical  Nursing  Program, 

Mercy  Hospital,  1615  Eighth  Street  South 
Pocatello  83201 

Idaho  State  University,  Practical  Nursing  Program, 
Bannock  Memorial  Hospital,  Memorial  Drive 
Pocatello  83201 

Idaho  State  University,  Practical  Nursing  Program, 

St.  Anthony  Community  Hospital,  650  North  7th 
Sandpoint  83864 

School  District  #82  Practical  Nursing  Program, 

Bonner  General  Hospital,  502  North  Third 
Twin  Falls  83301 

College  of  Southern  Idaho,  Practical  Nursing  Program, 
Magic  Valley  Memorial  Hospital,  650  Addison  Ave.,  West 


ILLINOIS 
Alton  62005 

Alton  Practical  Nursing  Program,  F.  W.  Olin 
Vocational  School,  2200  College 

Bloomington  61701 

Bloomington  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

709  South  Clinton 
Carbondale  62901 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Vocational  Technical  Institute, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Southern  Area  Campus 
Champaign  61821 

Champaign  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

103  North  Prospect 
Chicago  60612 

Practical  Nursing  Center,  Chicago  Public  Schools, 

1820  West  Grenshaw 

Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 
Chicago  60616 

Practical  Nurse  Training  Program,  Manpower  Div., 
Chicago  Public  Schools,  535  East  35th  Street 
Chicago  60607 

St.  Francis  Cabrini  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

811  South  Lytle  Street 
Danville  61833 

Danville  Junior  College  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
305  West  Madison  Street 
Decatur  62522 

Decatur  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
210  West  North  Street 
Dixon  61021 

Dixon  State  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

2600  North  Brinton 
Dixon  61021 

Sauk  Valley  Practical  Nursing  Program 
East  St.  Louis  62205 

East  St  Louis  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

332  North  9th  Street 
Galesburg  61401 

Galesburg  Practical  Nurse  Program,  650  Locust  Street 
Harrisburg  62946 

School  of  Practical  Nursing  Southeastern  Illinois 
College,  333  West  College  Street 
Hinsdale  60521 

Hinsdale  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
120  North  Oak  Street 
Jacksonville  62650 

School  of  Practical  Nursing  Jacksonville  Board  of 
Education,  504  East  Court  Street 
Joliet  60432 

School  of  Practical  Nursing  Joliet  Township  High 
School,  201  East  Jefferson 
Kankakee  60901 

Kankakee  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

293  East  Court  Street 
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LaSalle  61301 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

1015  O'Connor  Street 
Mattoon  61938 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Lakeland  College 
Maywood  60154 

Proviso  Township  School  cf  Practical  Nursing, 

807  South  First  Street 
Mt.  Carmel  62863 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Wabash  Valley  College 
Mt.  Vernon  62864 

Mt.  Vernon  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

7th  and  Casey  Streets 
Oak  Forest  60452 

Oak  Forest  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

15900  South  Cicero 
Pekin  61554 

Pekin  Practical  Nurse  Program,  East  End  High  School 
Peoria  61606 

Peoria  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  509  West  High  Street 
Quincy  62301 

Quincy  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  1200  Maine  Street 
Rockford  61101 

Rockford  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

201  South  Madison 
Rock  Island  61201 

Rock  Island  County  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
2122-25th  Avenue 
Skokie  60076 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Niles  Township  High 
School,  Lincoln  and  Niles 
Springfield  62704 

Springfield  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Second  and  Laurel 
Streator  61364 

Streator  Township  High  School,  Practical  Nurse  Program 
Waukegan  60089 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Waukegan  Township 
High  School,  1011  Washin^on 


INDIANA 
Bloomington  47401 

Bloomington  Practical  Nurse  School,  Bloomington 
Metropolitan  School,  640  South  Rogers  Street 
Columbus  47201 

Bartholomew  Consolidated  School  Corporation, 

School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Evansville  47711 

Evansville  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Evansville* 
Vanderburgh  School  Corporation,  1216  East  Illinois 
Fort  Wayne  46805 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Fort  Wayne  Community 
Schools,  2004  Alabama  Avenue 
Hammond  46323 

Practical  Nurse  Training  Program,  Purdue  University, 
Calumet  Campus,  2233 171a  Street 
Hobart  46342 

River  Forea  School  of  Praaical  Nursing,  Hobart 
Township  Schools 

Indianapolis  46201 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Adult  Education  Division, 
Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  26  North  Arsenal 
Kokomo  46901 

Kokomo  School  of  Praaicat  Nursing,  Kokomo  Center 
Township  Consolidated  School  Corporation, 

900  Goyer  Road 

Marion  46952 

Grant  School  of  Praaicat  Nursing,  Marion  Community 
Schools,  Marion  High  School  Vocational  Building, 

716  Wea  26th 
Muncie  47303 

WMuncie  School  of  Praaical  Nursing,  2300  West  Gilbert 
New  Albany  47150 

New  Albany  School  of  Praaical  Nursing, 

New  Albany-Floyd  County  Consolidated  School 
Corporation,  818  Jay  Street 


^Accredited  by  NAPNES. 
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Richmond  47374 

Richmond  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Reid  Memorial 
Hospital,  Spring  Grove 
South  Bend  46619 

South  Bend  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  The  South 
Bend  Community  School  Corporation, 

1534  Sample  Street 
Terre  Haute  47807 

Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Vigo  County 
School  Corporation,  1421  Second  Avenue 
Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 
Vincennes  47591 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Vincennes  University 


IOWA 


Ames  51401 

Ames  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Ames  Communify  Schools 
Burlington  52601 

Southeastern  Iowa  College,  Division  of  Practical  Nursing 
Calmar  52132 

Northeast  Area  One  Vocational  School  District, 

Practical  Nursing  Program 
Carroll  50401 

Antonian  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

St  Anthony  Hospital 
Cedar  Rapids  52404 

Area  Ten  Community  College,  Department  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education 
Cedar  Rapids  52402 

St.  Luke's  Methodist  Hospital,  School  of 
Practical  Nursing 
Centerville  525^ 

Centerville  Communify  College,  School  of 
Practical  Nursing 
Cherokee  51012 

Cherokee  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Cherokee 
Community  Schools 
Clarinda  51632 

Iowa  Western  Community  College,  School  of 
Practical  Nursing 
Clinton  52732 

Eastern  Iowa  Community  College,  Department  of 
Practical  Nurse  Education 
Council  Bluffs  51501 

Iowa  Western  Community  College,  School  of 
Practical  Nursing 
Davenport  52804 

Eastern  Iowa  Community  College,  Practical  Nurse 
Education  Department 
Des  Moines  50314 

Des  Moines  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Dubuque  52001 

Dubuque  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Dubuque  Public  Schools 
Esthervitle  51334 

Esthervi lie  Junior  College,  Division  of  Practical  Nursing 

Fort  Dodge  50S01 

Iowa  Central  Communify  College,  Department  of 
Practical  Nurse  Education 
Harian  51537 

Iowa  Western  Community  Coilege,  Department  of 
Pra^ical  Nurse  Education 

Marshalltown  50158  ...  ..  . . 

Mercedian  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Mercy  Hospital 
Mason  City  50402 

North  Iowa  Area  Community  Cdlege,  Division  of 
Practical  Nursing 
Ottumwa  52501 

Iowa  Tech — Area  XV  School  District,  Division  of 
Practical  Nursing 
Sioux  City  51101 

Western  Iowa  Tech,  Division  of  Practical  Nursing 
waterioo  50702 

Hawkeye  Institute  of  Technology,  Practical 
Nurse  Division 
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KANSAS 
Atchison  66002 

Atchison  Public  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

605  Kansas  Avenue 
Chanute  66720 

Chanute  Public  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

400  South  Evergreen 
Dodge  City  67801 

Department  of  Practical  Nurse  Education,  Dodge  City 
Community  Junior  College,  1000  Second  Avenue 
Emporia  66801 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Flint  Hills  Area 
Vocational'Technical  School,  3015  West  18th  Sh'eet 
Kansas  City  66103 

i^Florence  Cook  Dept,  of  Practical  Nurse  Education, 
University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center, 

39th  and  Rainbow  Boulevard 
Lawrence  66044 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Haskell  Institute 
McPherson  67460 

McPherson  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  P.O.  Box  484, 
Peoples  Bank  Building 
Topeka  66616 

Kaw  Area  Vocational-Technical  School,  Department  of 
Practical  Nurse  Education,  3600  Seward  Street 
Wichita  67202 

Wichita  Public  School,  Practical  Nursing  Program, 

324  North  Emporia 


KENTUCKY 
Ashland  4ll0l 

Ashland  State  Vocational  Technical  School, 
Department  of  Practical  Nursing 
Covin^on  41011 

School  of  Practical  Nurse  Education,  William  Booth 
Memorial  Hospital 
Covington  41011 

Northern  Kentucky  State  Vocational  School  of 
Practical  Nursing 
Danville  40422 

Danville  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Lafayette 
Vocational-Technical  School 
Glasgow  42141 

Glasgow  School  for  Practical  Nurses,  Western  State 
Vocational  School 
Greenville  42345 

Greenville  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Madisonvtlle 
State  Vocational  School 
Hazard  41701 

Hazard  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Hazard  Area 
Vocational  School 
Jeffersontown  40029 

Jefferson  County  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Jefferson  Area  Vocational  School 
Lexington  40S01 

Appalachian  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Lafayette 
Vocational-Technical  School 
Madisonville  42431 

Madisonvtlle  School  for  Practical  Nurses,  Madisonville 
State  Vocational  School 
Owensboro  42301 

Owensbmo  School  for  Practical  Nurses,  Owensboro 
Area  Vocational  School 

Paducah  42001 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Western  Baptist  Hospital 
Paintsville  41240 

Department  of  Practical  Nursing,  Mayo  State 
Vocational  School 
Pineville  40977 

Pineville  School  for  Practical  Nurses,  Harlan  Area 
Vocational  School 


LOUISIANA 
Abbeville  70501 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Gulf  Area  Vocational - 
Technical  School,  P.O.  Box  541 
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Alexandria  71303 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Alexandria  Trade  School, 
P.O.  Box  5698 

Baton  Rouge  70805 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Baton  Rouge  Vocational- 
Technical  School,  3400  Winboume  Avenue 

Baton  Rouge  70802 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Capitol  Area  Vocational 
School.  1500  South  13th  Street 
Bogalusa  70427 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Sullivan  Memorial 
Trade  School 
Crowley  70528 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Southwest  Louisiana 
Vocational-Technical  School 
Farmerville  71241 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  North  Central  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School 

Hammond  70401 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Hammond  Area  Vocational 
School,  P.Q.  Box  489 
Houma  70361 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  South  Louisiana  Trade 
School,  P.Q.  Box  1330 
Lake  Charies  70601 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Sowela  Technical  Institute, 
501  Broad  Street 
Many  71449 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Sabine  Valley  Vocational- 
Technical  School,  P.O.  Box  721 
Metairie  70121 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Jefferson  Parish 
Vocational-Technical  School,  925  Labarre  Road 
Monroe  71203 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Delta  Area  Trade  School, 
P.O.  Box  1321 
Morgan  City  70380 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Young  Memorial 
Vocational-Technical  School 
Natchitoches  71457 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Central  Area  Trade  School, 
415  Lee  Street 
New  Iberia  70561 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Teche  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School,  P.O.  Box  230 
New  Orleans  70125 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Booker  T.  Washington 
High  School,  4211  South  Miro  Street 
New  Orleans  70125 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  L.  E.  Rabouin  Vocational 
High  School,  4211  South  Miro  Street 
Opelousas  70570 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  T.  H.  Harris  Vocational- 
Technical  School,  358  East  Laurent  Street 
Plaquemine  70764 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Tri-Parish  Area  Trade 
School,  1201  Bayou  Road 
Shreveport  71 107 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Shreveport-Bossier 
Vocational-Technical  School,  2010  N.  Market  Street 
West  Monroe  71291 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Ouachita  Valley 
Vocational-Technical  School,  P.O.  Box  546 

MAINE 
Bangor  04401 

SL  Joseph  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

297  Center  Street 

Portland  04102 

Maine  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  22  Bramhall  Street 
Presque  Isle  04769 

Maine  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Northern  Maine 
Vocational  & Technical  Institute 

Waterville  04101 

Maine  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Highwood  Street 

MARYLAND 
Annapolis  21400 

Anne  Arundel  General  Hospital  School  of  Practical 
Nursing 

Baltimore  21224 

Baltimore  City  Hospitals  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
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Baltimore  21218 

Baltimore  City  Public  School,  Department  of  Practical 
Nursing,  3 East  25th  Street 
Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 
Baltimore  21201 

Division  of  Practical  Nursing,  School  of  Nursing, 
University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore  21230 

South  Baltimore  General  Hospital  School  of  Practical 
Nursing 

Baltimore  21218 

Johnston  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Union  Memorial  Hospital 
Bethesda  20014 

Suburban  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Cambridge  21613 

Eastern  Shore  State  Hospital  School  of  Practical 
Nursing 

Cambridge  21613 

Cambridge-Marytand  Hospital,  Inc.,  Program  of 
Practical  Nursing 
Centerville  21617 

Queen  Anne’s  County  High  School  Program  of 
Practical  Nursing 
Cheverly  2078S 

Prince  George's  General  Hospital  School  of  Practical 
Nursing 

Cumberland  21S02 

Sacred  Heart  Hospital  Program  of  Practical  Nursing 

Frederick  21701 

Frederick  County  Vocational  Program  of  Practical  Nursing 
Hagerstown  21740 

Washington  County  Voc-Tech.  Center  Program  of 
Practical  Nursing 
Havre  De  Grace  21078 

Harford  Memorial  Hospital  Program  of  Practical 
Nursing 

Salisbury  21801 

Wicomico  County  Vocational-Technical  Center, 

Practical  Nursing  Program 
Sykesville  21784 

Springfield  State  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Takoma  Park  20012 

Washington  Sanitarium  & Hospital,  Program  of 
Practical  Nursing 


MASSACHUSEnS 
Beverly  0191S 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Beverly  Hospital, 

Heather  and  Herrick  Streets 

Boston  02118 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Department  of  Health  and 
Hospitals,  City  of  Boston,  818  Harrison  Avenue 
Boston  021  IS 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Boston  Trade  High  School 
for  Girls,  56  The  Fenway 

Boston  02116 

Shepard-Gill  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

222  Newberry  Street 
Cambridge  02138 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Holy  Ghost  Hospital, 

1575  Cambridge  Street 
Chelsea  021S0 

Soldiers*  Home,  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Fall  River  02720 

Diman  Vocational  School,  Practical  Nursing  Program, 
575  Prospect  Street 

Fitchburg  01420 

Burbank  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Nichols  Road 

Foxboro  0203S 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Mass.  Dept,  Mental  Health 
School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Norfolk  Oiv.,  Foxboro  State 
Hospital,  Chestnut  Street 
Gardner01440 

Gardner  State  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Gloucester  01930 

Addison  Gilbert  Hospital  School  for  Practical  Nurses, 
298  Washington  Street 
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Hathorne  01937 

Essex  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute, 

Practical  Nursing  Program 
Haverhill  01830 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Haverhill  Trade  High  School, 
18  Wingate  Street 

Holyohe  01040 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  HolyrAe  Trade  High  School, 
325  Pine  Street 
Hyannis  02601 

Cape  Cod  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

27  Park  Street 
iamalca  Plain  02130 

ALemuel  Shattuck  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
180  Morton  Street 
Lawrence  01641 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Lawrence  Vocational 
School,  60  Allen  Street,  Leonard  School  Building 
Leominster  014S3 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Leominster  Trade  High 
SchMl,  305  Whitney  Street 
Uwell  01852 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Lowell  Trade  High  School, 

64  John  Street 
North  Adams  01247 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Charles  H.  McCann  Regional 
Vocational  High  School,  Hodges  Crossroad 
Northampton  01061 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Mass.  Dept  Mental  Health 
School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Pioneer  Valley 
Div.-Northampton  State  Hospital,  Hospital  Hill 
Northampton  Ol061 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Smith’s  Vocational  High 
School,  80  Locust  Street 

Norwood  02062 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Henry  0.  Peabody  School 
for  Girls,  Peabody  Road 
Pittsfield  01201 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Pittsfield  Vocational  High 
School,  300  East  Street 
Plymouth  02360 

Plymouth  Vocational  School,  Practical  Nursing  Program, 
Sandwich  Street 
Quincy  02169 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Quincy  Voa-Tech.  School, 
Coddington  Street 
Salem  01970 

Northshore  Babies  and  Children's  School  of  Practical 
Nursing,  57  Highland  Avenue 
South  Easton  02375 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Southeastern  Regional 
Voc.-Tech.  High  School,  25iO  Foundry  Street 
Sprin^eld  01109 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Springfield  Technical 
Institute,  1300  State  Street 
Taunton  02780 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Taunton  Vocational  High 
School,  25  North  Pleasant  Street 
Tewksbury  01876 

★Tewksbury  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

East  Street 
Walpole  02081 

Pondville  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

P.O.  Box  111 
Waltham  02154 

Waltham  Trade  High  School,  Practical  Nurse  Program, 
Hope  Avenue 
Westborough  01581 

Westborough  State  Hospital  School  of  Practical 
Nursing,  Box  288 
Westfield  01085 

★Western  Massachusetts  Hospital  School  for  Practical 
Nurses,  E.  Mountain  Road 
Winthrop  02152 

Practica.  Nursing  Program,  Winthrop  Community 
Hospital,  25  Lincoln  Street 
Worcester  01608 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  David  Hale  Fanning  Trade 
High  School,  24  Chatham  Street 


★ Accredited  by  NAPNES. 
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MICHIGAN 
Alma  48801 

Alma'Mt  Pleasant  Practical  Nursing  Education  Center^ 
300  South  Warwick  Avenue 
Ann  Arbor  48104 

Practical  Nurse  Education  Center, 

401  North  Division  Street 
Battle  Creek  49016 

Practical  Nurse  Education  Center,  Kellogg  Community 
College,  450  North  Avenue 

Benton  Harbor  49022 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Lake  Michigan  College, 

711  East  Britain  Avenue 
Cadillac  49601 

Mercy  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Oak  and  Hobart  Streets 
Col  Jwater  48036 

South  Central  Michigan  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

65  East  Washington  Street 

Detroit  M201 

Practical  Nursing  Center,  453  Stimson 

Detroit  48226 

Schooi  of  Practicai  Nursing  (MDTA),  Detroit  Board  of 
Education,  8741  John  C.  Lodge  Expressway 

Detroit  48235 

Shapero  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

6801  West  Outer  Drive 
Dowaglac  49047 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Southwestern  Michigan 
College,  Cherry  Grove  Road 
Escanaba  49829 

Bayde  Noc  Community  College 
School  of  Practical  Nursing,  south  12th  Street 
Essexville  48732 

Bay  City  Practical  Nurse  Center, 

564  West  Hampton  Road 
Flint  48503 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Flint  Community  Junior 
College,  1401  East  Court  Street 
Brand  Rapids  49503 

Division  of  Practical  Nursing,  Grand  Rapids  Junior 
College,  143  Bostwick,  N,E- 

Grand  Rapids  49508 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Pine  Rest  Christian  Hospital, 
6850  Division  Street  South 

Howell  48643 

McPherson  Health  Center,  School  for  Practical  Nurse 
Education,  620  Byron  Road 

Jackson  49201 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Jackson  Community  College, 
512  Wildwood  Avenue 

Kalamaaoo  49001 

Practicai  Nursing  Center,  727  Lane  Boulevard 

Lansing  48914 

Division  of  Practical  Nursing,  Lansing  Community 
College,  419  North  Capitol 
Livonia  48151 

Practical  Nursing  Education,  Schoolcraft  College, 

18600  Ha^erty  Road 
Marquetta  48855 

Nursing  Education  Center,  Northern  Michigan  University 

Midland  48640 

Midland  Hospital,  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

4005 Orchard  Drive 

Mt.  Clemans  48044 

WSchool  of  Practical  Nursing,  St  Joseph  Hospital, 

20  Parkview  Avenue 

Muskegon  49443 

Practical  Nurse  Program  of  Muskegon  County 
Community  College,  Wood  and  Myitle 

Pontiac  48058 

Oakland  Community  College  Practical  Nurse  Program, 
3l3  Hubbard  Building 
Port  Huron  48061 

Department  of  Practical  Nursing,  Port  Huron  Junior 
College,  323  Erie  Street 

Saginaw  46607 

Saginaw  Practical  Nurse  School,  420  South  Warren 


★Accredited  by  NAPNES. 
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Sault  Ste.  Marie  49783 

The  Unit  Program  of  Practical  Nursing  Education, 

Lake  Superior  State  College,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Branch 
Sidney  48885 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Montcalm  Community  College, 
Traverse  City  49684 

Practicaf  Nurse  Center,  Northwestern  Michigan  College, 
200  College  Drive 
White  Pigeon  49099 

Division  of  Nursing  Education,  Glen  Oaks 
Community  College 


MINNESOTA 
Alexandria  56308 

Alexandria  Program  of  Practical  Nursing, 

16th  and  Jefferson  Streets 
Anoka  55303 

Anoka>Hennepin  Practical  Nursing  Program, 

Technical  Education  Center,  P.O.  Box  191 
Austin  55913 

Austin  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

203  Fourth  Street,  N.W. 

Bemidji  56601 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Bemidji  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School 
Brainerd  56401 

Brainerd  Practical  Nursing  Program, 

St.  Joseph’s  Hospital 

Crookston  56716  ; 

Crookston  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  ’ 

BethesLia  Hospital  : 

Crookston  56716  } 

St.  Francis  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

516  Walsh  Street  < 

Detroit  Lakes  56501 

Detroit  Lakes  Practical  Nursing  Program,  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School 
Duluth  55892 

Duluth  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  2 East  Second  Street 
Faribault  55021  j 

Faribault  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Rice  County  v 

District  No.  1 Hospital  > 

Fergus  Falls  56537  | 

Fergus  Falls  Practical  Nursing  Program,  , 

216  West  Cavour  Street 
Grand  Rapids  55744 

Grand  Rapids  Practical  Nursing  Program,  , 

Itasca  State  Junior  College  i 

Hastings  55033 

Hasting  Practical  Nursing  Program,  } 

Ninth  and  Ramsey  Streets 

Litchfield  55355  t 

Meeker  County  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  | 

Meeker  County  Hospital 
Mankato  56001 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

325  Garden  Boulevard  \ 

Minneapolis  55404  / 

Minneapolis  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  i 

914  South  8th  Street  ) 

New  Ulm  56073 

New  Ulm  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

7th  Street  South  and  Broadway 

Red  Wing  55066  t 

Red  Wing  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  \ 

1407  West  Fourth  Street  ) 

Rochester  55901  < 

Rochester  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  ' 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  1216Second  Street,  S.W,  ' 

Rochester  55901 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Rochester  Area 
Voc.-Tech.  School,  Coffman  Building 
St.  Cloud  56301 

St.  Cloud  Practical  Nursing  Program,  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School,  1601  N.  9th  Avenue 
St.  Paul  55103 

Bethesda  Lutheran  Hospital  School  of  Practical  : 

Nursirffi,  570  Capitol  Boulevard  | 

St.  Paul  55102  I 

Miller  Hospital- Vocational  School  of  Practical  i 

Nursing,  125  West  College  Avenue  i 
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Thief  RiverFalls  5S701 

Thief  River  Falls  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Box  150 
Virginia  55792 

Virginia  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Willmar  56201 

Willmar  Practical  Nursing  Program,  Area 
Vocation  al'Technical  School 
Winona  55987 

Winona  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Community 
Memorial  Hospital 


MISSISSIPPI 
Booneville  38829 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Northeast  Mississippi 

Junior  College 
Clarksdale  38614 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Clarksdale  Public  Schools 
Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 
Cleveland  38732 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Cleveland  High  School 
Columbia  39429 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Columbia  City  Schools 
Ellisville  39437 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Jones  County  Junior  C(  cge 
Goodman  39079 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Holmes  Junior  College 
Houston  38851 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Houston  Public  Schools 
Jackson  39201 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Mississippi  Baptist  Hospital 
Meridian  39301 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Meridian  Junior  College 
Oxford  38655 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Oxford  Public  Schools 
Pedcinston  39573 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Gulf  Coast  Junior  College 

District 

Poplarville  39470 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Pearl  River  Junior  College 
Raymond  39154 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Hinds  Junior  College 
Tupelo  38801 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Itawamba  Junior  College, 

Vocational  and  Technical  Center 
Wesson  39191 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Copiah-Lincoln 

Junior  College 


MISSOURI 
Bonne  Terre  63628 

Mineral  Area  College  Program  in  Practical  Nursing, 

10  Lake  Drive 
Brookfield  64628 

Brookfield  R-lll  Area  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

216  Linn  Street 
Columbia  65201 

Columbia  Public  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Adult 
Education  Program,  University  of  Missouri  Medical  Ctr 
Hannibal  63401 

Hannibal  Public  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

1020  Broadway 
Ltdependence  64050 

Jennie  Lund  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

101  East  8th  Street 
Jefferson  City  65101 

Jefferson  City  Public  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Senior  High  School 

Joplin  64801 

Joplin  Board  of  Education  R-VIII  School  of 
Practical  Nursing,  2020  Iowa 
Kansas  City  64106 

Kansas  City  Board  of  Education  Program  of  Practical 
Nursing,  1215  Truman  Road 
Kansas  Ci& 64108 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

101  Memorial  Drive 
Kirksville  63501 

Kirksville  Public  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

401  East  McPherson  Street 
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Mexico  65265 

Mexico  Public  School  of  Practical  Nursing. 
Audrain  Hospital 
Nevada  64772 

Nevada  Public  School  of  Practical  Nursing. 

Moore  Building 
Poplar  Bluff  639Q1 

Poplar  Bluff  School  District  R-l  Practical  Nurse 
Program.  North  Main  Street 
Rolla  65401 

Rolla  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Vocational 
Education  Building 
St.  Joseph  64503 

N.  S.  Hillyard  Technical  School,  Practical  Nurse 
Program,  100  South  9th  Street 
St.  Louts  63110 

Board  of  Education  Practical  Nurse  Program. 
5101  Northrup  Avenue 
St  Louis  63117 

St  Mary’s  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
6420  Clayton  Road 
Sikeston  63801 

Sikeston  Public  Schools  Practical  Nurse  Program, 
1008  North  Main 
Springfield  65802 

Springfield  Board  of  Education  Practical  Nurse 
Prograrn.  815  North  Sherman 
Trenton  64683 

Trenton  Public  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

101  East  8th  Street 


MONTANA 
Biltinss  591 

Billing^’  :hool  of  Practical  Nursing,  MOTA, 

522  18ti>  Street 
Bozeman  59715 

Bozeman  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Adult  education  Programs,  P.O.  Box  148 
Butte  59701 

Butte  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  MDTA,  Public  Schools, 

Vocational  Programs 
Great  Falls  59401 

Great  Falls  School  of  Practical  Nursing.  P.O.  Box  2669 
Havre  59501 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Northern  Montana  College 
Lewistown  59457 

St.  Joseph’s  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  P.O.  Box  1043 
Missoula  59801 

Missoula  School  of  Practical  Nursing; 

Missoula  Co.  High  School  (Sentinel) 


NEBRASKA 
Alliance  69301 

Alliance  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
416  West  11th  Street,  St  Joseph  Hospital 
Kearney  68847 

Kearney  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Longfellow  High  School,  303  West  22nd  Street 
Lincoln  68504 

Lincoln  Public  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

630  North  48th  Street 
Omaha  68132 

Omaha  Public  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

4822  Dodge  Street 


NEVADA 
Carson  City  89701 

Sierra  Nevada  School  of  Practical  Nursing 

Elko  89801 

Elko  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Fallon  89406 

Lahontan  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Churchill  Public  Hospital 
Las  Vegas  89102 

Southern  Nevada  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Southern 
Nevada  Memorial  Hospital,  Charleston  Boulevard 
Las  Vegas  89101 

Sunrise  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Sunrise  Hospital, 
P.O.  Box  580 
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Reno  89S03 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
23SWest  6th  Street 
Reno  89S02 

Washoe  Western  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Washoe 
Medical  Center,  Mill  and  Kirman  Streets 
Yerington  89447 

Lyon  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Lyon  Health  Center 
Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Goffstown  03045 

-ASchool  of  Practical  Nursing,  Moore  General  Hospital, 
RFD#2 
Hanover  03755 

Hanover  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  11  Rope  Ferry  Road 
Nashua  03060 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital 

Portsmouth  03801 

New  Hampshire  Vocational  Institute  School  of 
Practical  Nursing 


NEW  jERSEY 
Atlantic  City  08401 

Practical  Nurse  Prc^ram,  Atlantic  City  H.S.  Tech.  Center, 
41  North  Illinois  Avenue 
Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 
Bayonne  07002 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Bayonne  High  School, 

30th  Street  and  Avenue  A 
Burlington  08016 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Burlington  County  Voc.  and 
Tech.  Schools,  Cadillac  Road 
Camden  081 03 

Practical  Nurse  Prc^ram,  Camden  High  School, 

Baird  Avenue  and  Park  Boulevard 
Cape  May  08204 

Practical  Nurse  PrMram,  Cape  May  County  Voc.  Tech. 
Institute,  Franklin  Street 
Flemington  08822 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Hunterdon  Central 
High  School,  Route  69 
Jersey  City  07306 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Voc.  Div.,  J.C.  Bd.  of  Ed. 

P.S.  No.  31, 30SS  Kennedy  Blvd. 

Long  Branch  07740 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Monmouth  County 
Vocational  School,  Westwood  Avenue 
Mays  Landing  08330 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Atlantic  County  Vocational 
School  (MDTA),l4West  Main  Street 
Merchantville  08109 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Camden  County  Voc.  and 
Tech.  H.S..  6008  Browning  Road 
Millville  08332 

Practical  Nurse  Prc^ram,  Millville  Senior  High  School, 
Wade  Boulevard 
Montclair  07042 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital, 

45  Elm  Street 
Morristown  07960 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Morristown  High  School, 

Early  Street 

Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 
Newark  07107 

Practical  Nurse  Pr(%ram,  Essex  County  Adult  Technical, 
300  North  13th  Street 
Newark  07104 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Newark  Skill  Center 
(MDTA),  Broadway  and  4th  Avenue 
Newton  07860 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Sussex  County  Voc.  Tech., 
l8  Church  Street 


-A  Accredited  by  NAPNES. 
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Paiamus  p76S2 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Bergen  Pines  County  Hospital, 
Ridgewood  Road 
Paterson  07501 

Practical  Nurse  Progran>,  Passaic  Co.  Tech,  and  Voc. 
High  School,  Summer  and  Ellison  Streets 
Penns  Grove  08069 

Practical  Nurse  Prograni,  Salem  County  Voc.  institute, 
Gotfview 
Princeton  08541 

■irSchool  of  Practical  Nursing,  Princeton  Hospital, 

253  Witherspoon  Street 
Raritan  088S9 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Somerset  County  Voc.  Tech. 
School  No.  2 Annex,  Route  28 
Rockaway  07866 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Morris  Hills  High  School, 

West  Main  Street 

Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 
Scotch  Plains  07076 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Union  County  Tech.  Institute, 
433  Park  Avenue 
Summit  07901 

'ASchool  of  Practical  Nursing,  Overlook  Hospital, 

193  Morris  Avenue 
Toms  River  08753 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Ocean  County  Voc.  Tech. 
School,  West  Water  Street 
Trenton  08609 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Voc.  Tech.  School, 

Central  High  School,  Chambers  Streets 
Vineland  08360 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Vineland  High  School, 

West  Landis  Avenue 
Washington  07862 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Warren  County  Voc.  School 
and  Tech.  Institute,  151  West  Washington  Avenue 
Woodbridge  07095 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Middlesex  Counfy  Voc.  and 
Tech.  High,  Convery  Boulevard  and  Florida  Grove  Road 
Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 

NEW  MEXICO 
Albuquerque  87106 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Presbyterian  Hospital 
Albuquerque  87107 

'^Indian  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (admits  Indian 
girls  only),  1015  Indian  School  Road,  N.W. 

HlMs  88240 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  New  Mexico 
Junior  College,  P.O.  Box  2279 

Las  Cruces  86001 

Las  Cruces  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Juniper  at  Solano 
Roswell  88240 

Roswell  Campus  Prc^ram  in  Practical  Nursitw, 

Eastern  New  Mexico  University,  P.O.  Box  6761 
Santa  Fe  87501 

'ASchool  of  Practical  Nursing,  St  Vincents  Hospital, 

210  East  Palace  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 

Designation  of  schools  for  “Adults'*  indicated  by  “(A)” 
and  those  of  Secondary  education  by  **^).'*  BOCES  is 
for  Board  of  Cooperative  Education  and  Services. 

Albany  12208 

Albany  School  of  PN  (A),  470  Myrtle  Avenue 
Auburn  13021 

Cayuga  County  Program  of  Practical  Nursing, 

2 Exchange  Place 
Batavia  140S 

Catherine  McAuley  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (A), 

211  E.  Main  Street 
Binghamton  13901 

Binghamton  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (A), 

164  Hawley  Street 


★Accredited  by  NAPNES. 
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Bronx  10458 

Dodge  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (S), 

189th  Street  and  Crotona  Avenue 
Bronx  10456 

Jane  Addams  Vocational  High  School  Practical  Nurse 
Program  (S),  900  Tinton  Avenue 
Bronx  10456 

Morris  High  School,  Practical  Nursing  Program, 

166th  St  and  Boston  Road 
Brooklyn  11217 

Brooklyn  YWCA  Scnool  of  Practical  Nursing, 

30  Third  Avenue 

Brooklyn  11226  . , 

Caledonian  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (A), 

132  Parkside  Avenue 
Brooklyn  11225 

Clara  Barton  High  School  Practical  Nursing  Program  (S), 
901  Classon  Avenue 
Brooklyn  11237 

W^koff  Heights  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
(A),  374  Stockholm  Street 
Buffalo  14224 

BOCES  1st  Supervisory  Dist.  Erie  County  Practical 
Nursing  Program  (A),  /06  Potter  Road 
Buffalo  14224 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  BOCES  1st  Supervisory 
District,  Erie  County  (S),  706  Potter  Road 
Buffalo  14209 

Edna  G.  Dyett  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (A), 

Millard  Fillmore  Hospital,  3 Gates  Circle 
Buffalo  14204 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Fosdick-Masten  Vocational 
High  School  {S),  North  Street  and  Masten  Avenue 
A^ult  Eduction  Students 
High  School  Students 
Cambridge  12816 

*Mary  McClellan  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (A) 
Canisteo  14823 

Steuben  County  BOCES  Practical  Nurse  Program, 

9 Steuben  Street 
Carmel  10512 

Putnam  County  BOCES,  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Chatham  12037 

Columbia  County  BOCES  Practical  Nurse  Program 
Geneva  14456 

Geneva  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (A), 

196-198  North  Street 
Geneva  14456 

Finger  Lakes  Occupational  School,  Practical  Nursing 
Program,  248  Exchange  Street 
Glen  Cove  11542 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Community  Hospital  at 
Glen  Cove  (A),  St  Andrew’s  Lane 
Herkimer  13350 

Herkimer  County  BOCES,  Practical  Nursing  Program, 
401  East  German  Street 
Huntington  11743 

Huntington  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (A),  Huntington 
High  School,  McKay  and  Oakwood  Roads 
Huntin^on  11743 

Huntington  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (S),  Huntington 
High  School,  McKay  and  Oakwood  Roads 
Ithaca  14850 

Tompkins-Seneca  Countyi  BOCES  School  of 
Practical  Nursing,  Tompkins  Coun^  Hospital, 
Trumansburg  Road 
Jamestown  14701 

Jamestown  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (A),  Jefferson 
Jr  High  School,  Camp  and  May  Streets 
Kingston  12401 

Ulster  County  BOCES  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

29  Grand  Street 
Liberty  12754 

Sullivan  County  Program  of  Practical  Nursing, 
loo  Lake  Street 
Lindenhurst  11757 

Western  Suffolk  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (S), 

301  W.  Hoffman  Avenue 
Long  Island  City  11101 

Queens  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (S), 
3702  47th  Avenue 


Accredited  by  NAPNES^ 
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LowvHle  13367 

Lewis  County  Area  Practical  Nurse  Program, 
c/o  Lewis  County  General  Hospital 
Massena  13662 

Massena  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Memorial  Hospital 
Mittbrook  12545 

Dutchess  County  BOCES  Practical  Nurse  Program, 

Thorne  Memorial  Bldg. 

Morrtsville  13408 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  State  University  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Institute  (A) 

Newburgh  12550 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Newburgh  Free  Academy  <S) 

New  YorkCity  10017 

Central  School  for  Practical  Nurses  (A),  Central  Nurses  I 

Residence,  Welfare  Island 
New  York  City  10035 

WHelene  Fuld  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (A), 

1919  Madison  Avenue 
NewYork  City  10021 

A^Hospital  for  Special  Surgery.  School  of  Practical 
Nursing  (A),  535  East  70th  Street  , 

New  York  City  10021  | 

Julia  Richman  High  School  for  Practical  Nursing  (S), 

317  East  67th  Street 
New  York  City  10003 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Washington  Irving  High 
School  (S),  40  Irving  Place 
New  York  City  10028 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Yorkville  Vocational  j 

High  School  (S),  421  East  8dth  Street  I 

Niagara  Falls  14301  ; 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Trott  Vocational  High  \ 

School  IS),  11th  Street  and  Ashland  Avenue  I 

Niagara  Falls  14301 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Trott  Vocational  High  | 

School  (A),  11th  Street  and  Ashland  Avenue 
North  Tarrytown  10591  i 

Phelps  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (A)  i 

North  Tonawanda  14120 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  No.  Tonawanda 
High  School  <S),  405  Meadow  Drive 

Clean  14760  ! 

St.  Francis  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (A), 

2221  W State  Street  ‘ 

Oneonta  13820 

Practical  Nurse  School  of  Oneonta  (A),  1 Norton  Avenue  ; 

Patchogue  11772  I 

Mid^Suffolk  School  for  Practical  Nursing,  ; 

201  Sunrise  Highway  ! 

Plattsburgh  12901 

Clinton  County  BOCES  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (S), 

104  Boynton  Avenue 
Riverhead  11901 

Riverhead  Area  Occupational  Education  Center 
Practical  Nurse  Program,  201  Howell  Avenue  ; 

Riverhead  11901  i 

Eastern  Suffolk  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  { 

205  Osborne  Avenue  ; 

Rochester  14608  < 

Isabella  Graham  Hart  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (A),  { 

Rochester  General  Hospital,  521 W.  Main  Street  * 

Rochester  14614 

Rochester  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (A),  > 

359  East  Main  Street  ‘ 

Rochester  14614 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Rochester  i 

Hi^  School,  359  East  Main  Street 
Schenectady  12303 

Program  in  Practical  Nurse  Education,  Schenectady 
Cooperative  (S),  Unton  High  School 
School  (A) 

Schenectady  12303 

Rensselaer  County  Area  Occupational  School 
Practical  Nurse  Program,  3434  Carman  Road 
Selden  11784 

Practical  Nurse  Program  (S),  Newfield  Central 
High  School,  Marshall  Drive 


★Accredited  by  NAPNES. 
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Staten  Island  10301 

Program  in  Practical  Nursing.  Curtis  High  School  (S). 
Hamilton  Avenue 
Staten  Island  10314 

School  for  Practical  Nursing  at  Willowbrook  State 
School  (A) 

Syracuse  13203 

School  of  Practical  Nursing.  Central  Technical  High 
School  (A).  717  So.  Warren  Street 
Syracuse  1320.'! 

School  of  Practical  Nursing.  Central  Technical  High 
School  (S).  717  So.  Warren  Street 
Utica  13503 

Utica  School  for  Practical  Nurses  (A).  Wet  mo  re  School. 
405  Wetmore  Street 
Valhalla  10535 

Grasslands  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (A). 

Grasslands  Hospital 
Verona  1347S 

West  Oneida  and  Madison  County  BOCES  High  School 
Practical  Nurse  Program.  John  D.  George.  Sr.  Elementary 
School.  Main  Street 
Watertown  13601 

Jefferson  County  Area  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (S). 
Case  Junior  High  School 
Westbun  11590 

Practical  Nurse  Program.  East  Meadow  Tresper  Clarke 
High  School  (S).  Edgewood  Drive 
West  Nyack  10994 

Rockland  County  Practical  Nurse  School.  BOCES  (S). 

61  Parrott  Road 
Williamson  14589 

PrcKram  of  Practical  Nursing.  BOCES  2nd  Supervisory 
District  Wayne  County  (S).  539  E.  Ridge  Road 

Wilton  14172 

Saratoga  Area  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Yonkers  10701 

St  Joseph's  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (A). 

127  So.  Broadway 
Yorktown  Heights  1059S 

Northern  Westchester  BOCES  Practical  Nurse 
Program  (S).  845  Fox  Meadow  Road 
Yorkville  13495 

Utica  BOCES  Practical  Nurse  Program, 

Box  43 

PRACTICAL  NURSING  PROGRAMS 
MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT 
Albany  12207 

Albany  Board  of  Education  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
45  Columbia  Street 
Amsterdam  12010 

Amsterdam  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
43  Division  Street 

Auburn  13021 

Auburn  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  West  High  School, 
West  Genesee  Street,  P.O.  Box  3 
Brooklyn  11216 

New  York  C’ty  Board  of  Education  School  of 
Practical  Nursing  475  Nostrand  Avenue 
Buffalo  14202 

Buffalo  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Board  of  Education, 
City  Hall 
Buffalo  14225 

BOCES,  1st  Supervisory  District,  EHe  County 
Practical  Nursing  99  Aero  Drive 
Chazy  12921 

BOCES  of  Clinton  County  School  of  Practical  Nursing. 
BOCES  Educational  Services  Center 

Dunkirk  14049 

Dunkirk  Public  Schools  Practical  Nursing  Program, 
industrial  High  School,  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Glens  Falls  12901 

Glens  Falls  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Glens  Falls  Hospital 
Gloversville  12076 

Gloversville  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

23  Prospect  Avenue 
Herkimer  13350 

Herkimer  School  of  Practical  Nursing  Steuben  School 
Shop  Center,  401  E.  Genesee  Street 

Homell  14943 

Homell  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Washington  Street 
High  School,  10  Main  Street 
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Hudson  12534 

Hudson  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  4th  Street 
Elementary  School,  361  State  Street 
Lindenhurst  11747 

Western  Suffolk  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

301 W,  Hoffman  Avenue 
Lowville  13367 

Lewis  County  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Lewis  County  General  Hospital 
Malone  12953 

Malone  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Park  Street  School 

Middletown  10940 

Middletown  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

159  Prospect  Avenue 

Mineola  11501 

Nassau  County  Vocational  and  Extension  Board, 

School  of  Practical  Nursing 

Newburgh  12550 

Newburgh  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Newburgh 
Free  Academy,  98  Grand  Street 
North  Tonawanda  14120 

North  Tonawanda  School  of  Practical 
Nursing,  236  Grundy  Street 
Ogdensburg  13669 

Ogdensburg  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  George  Hall 
Junior  High  School,  State  Street 
Oswego  13126 

Oswego  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  184  Conway  Terrace 
Poughkeepsie  12603 

Poughkeepsie  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Board  of  Education,  11  College  Avenue 
Rochester  14614 

Rochester  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  MDT  Program, 
242  Main  Street,  West 

Rochester  14614 

Rochester  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  MDT  Youth, 

242  Main  Street,  West 
Rome  13440 

Rome  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Board  of  Education, 
108  E.  Garden  Street 
Syracuse  13210 

Syracuse  School  of  Practical  Nursing#!  (MDT), 

917  Madison  Street 
^racuse  13210 

Syracuse  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  #2, 

917  Madison  Street 
Utica  13502 

Utica  MDT  School  for  Practical  Nursing, 

1231  Hart  Street 
Watertown  13601 

Watertown  School  of  Practical  Nursing  (MDT), 

1335  Washington  Avenue 

Westbuiy  11590 

Vocational  Education  and  Extension  Board  (Nassau 
County)  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

113  Rushmore  Street 
West  Nyack  10994 

Rockland  County  Practical  Nursing  School  (BOCES), 

61  Parrott  Road 
White  plains  10606 

White  Plains  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Rochambeau  School 
Yonkers  10706 

Yonkers  Board  of  Education  Practical  Nurse  Program, 

138  South  Broadway 
Yorktown  Heights  10598 

Northern  Westchester  BOCES  Practical  Nurse  Program, 
Adult,  845  Fox  Meadow  Road 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheboro  27203 

Randolph  Technical  Institute,  Program  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education 
Asheville  28801 

Ashevi I le*Buncombe  Technical  Institute,  Program  of 
Practical  Nurse  Education,  428  Biltmore  Avenue 
Burlington  2721 5 

Technical  Institute  of  Alamance,  Program  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education,  411  Camp  Road 
Chariotte  28204 

Central  Piedmont  Community  College,  Program  of 
Practical  Nurse  Education 
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Clinton  28328 

Sampson  County  Program  of  Practical  Nurse  Education, 
303  B East  Rowan  Street 
Clyde  28721 

Haywood  County  Unit,  Asheville-Buncombe  Technical 
Institute,  Program  of  Practical  Nursing 
Durham  27703 

Durtham  Technical  Institute,  Program  of  Practical  Nurse 
Education,  11307  East  Durham  Station 
Durham  27701 

wWatts  Hospital,  Practical  Nursing  Program, 

Broad  Street  and  Club  Boulevard 
Elizabeth  CiU  27909 

College  of  the  Albemarle,  Program  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education 
Fayetteville  28303 

Fayetteville  Technical  Institute,  Program  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education,  P.  0.  Box  5236 
Fort  Bragg  28307 

Womack  Army  Hospital,  Program  of  Practical  Nurse 
Education  (for  Army  personnel  only) 

Gastonia  28053 

Gaston  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Goldsboro  27530 

Wayne  Technical  Institute,  Program  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education 

Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 
Greensboro  27282 

Guilford  Technical  Institute,  Program  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education 
Hickory  28601 

Catawba  Valley  Tech-Institute,  Practical  Nurse 
Education  Program 
Jacksonville  28540 

Onslow  Technical  Institute,  Program  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education 
Kenan  sville  28349 

James  Sprunt  Institute,  Program  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education 
Laurinburg  28352 

Laurinburg-Richmond  Technical  Institute,  Program  of 
Practical  Nurse  Education 
Lenoir  28645 

Banner  Elk-Caldwell  Technical  Institute,  Program  of 
Practical  Nurse  Education 
Lenoir  28645 

Lenoir  Program  of  Practical  Nurse  Education, 

Caldwell  Technical  Institute 
Morehead  City  28577 

Carteret  County  Unit-Wayne  Technical  Institute, 

Program  of  Practical  Nurse  Education 

New  Bern  28501 

New  Bern-Lenoir  County  Community  College, 

Program  of  Practical  Nurse  Education 
Raleigh  27603 

W.  W.  Holding  Technical  Institute,  Program  of 
Practical  Nurse  Education,  Route  3,  Box  127 
Roanoke  Rapids  27870 

Roanoke  Rapids-Pitt  Technical  Institute,  Program  of 
Practical  Nurse  Education 
Roxboro  27573 

Roxboro-Durham  Technical  Institute  Program  of 
Practical  Nurse  Education 
St,  Pauls  28384 

' Robeson  County  Program  of  Practical  Nurse  Education, 
P.O.  Box  96 
Salisbury  28144 

Rowan  Technical  Institute,  Program  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education 
Sanford  27330 

Central  Carolina  Technical  Institute,  Program  of 
Practical  Nurse  Education 

Shelby  28150 

Shelby  Program  of  Practical  Nurse  Education, 

Unit  of  Cleveland  County,  Gaston  College 
Sylva  28779 

Jackson  County  Industrial  Education  Center  Program 
of  Practical  Nurse  Education 
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Washineton  27889 

WasnEngton-Pitt  Technical  Institute,  Program  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education,  c/o  Beaufort  County  Hospital 
Whitevilte  28472 

Southeastern  Community  College,  Program  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education,  Columbus  County  Hospital 
Wilkesboro  28697 

Wilkes  Community  College,  Program  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education 
Wilmington  28401 

Cape  Fear  Technical  Institute,  Program  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education 
Wilson  27895 

Wilson  Technical  Institute,  Program  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education,  902  Herring  Avenue 
Winston-Salem  27103 

Forsyth  Technical  Institute,  Program  of  Practical 
Nurse  Education 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
Devils  Lake  58301 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Lake  Region  Junior  College 
Dickinson  58601 

★School  of  Practical  Nursing,  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital 
Seventh  Street,  West 
Wahpeton  58075 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  N.D.  State  School  of  Science 


OHIO 

Akron  44314 

★Akron  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Margaret  Park 
School,  1413  Manchester  Road 
Bellaire  43903 

The  Bellaire  School  of  Pracdcal  Nursing, 

4570  Harrison  Street 
Bowling  Green  43402 

Bowling  Green  Area  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

140  South  Grove  Street 

Canton  44704 

★Timken  Mercy  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

2015  Twelfth  Street,  N.W. 

Canton  44710 

Practical  Nurse  Program  of  Canton 
City  Schools,  2600  Sixth  St.,  S.W. 

Cincinnati  45223 

Claude  V.  Courier  Technical  High  School,  School  of 
Practical  Nursing,  3520  Central  Parkway 
Cincinnati  45238 

St.  Francis  Central  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

1860  Queen  City  Avenue 
Cleveland  44114 

Central  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Inc., 

3300  Chester  Avenue 
Cleveland  44103 

★Jane  Addams  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

4940  Carnegie  Avenue 
Columbus  43212 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Columbus  Public  Schools, 
1485  West  Fifth  Avenue 
Coshocton  43812 

Tri-County  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

301^  Mam  Street 
Cuyahoga  Falls  44221 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Cuyahoga  Falls  High  School, 
2737  Front  Street 

Dayton  45409 

★Dayton  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  301  Lowes  Street 
Elyria  44035 

Practical  Nurse  School  of  Elyria, 

Sixth  and  Middle  Avenue 

Euclid  44119 

Euclid  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  551  East  200th  Street 
Garfield  Heights  44125 

Mary  mount  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

12300  McCracken  Road 
Hamilton  45013 

Hamilton  Program  of  Practical  Nurse  Education, 

1008  Cereal  Avenue 
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Lakewood  44107 

Lakewood  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

1456  Warren  Road 

Lima  4S801 

Lima  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

600  South  Pierce  Street 

Loram  440S2 

last,  Joseph  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

205  West  20th  Street 
Mansfield  44907 

Mid-Ohio  Practical  Nurse  Program,  205  West  Cook  Road 

Marietta  45750 

Marietta  Area  Technical  School  Program  of 
Practical  Nursing,  Ft  Square 

Marlon  43302 

Marion  General  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
McKinley  Park  Drive 

Parma  44129 

Parma  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  6726  Ridge  Road 

Portsmouth  45662 

Practical  Nurse  Program  of  Portsmouth  City  Schools, 
1241  Eighteenth  Street 
Salem  44460 

Hannah  E,  Mullins  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

1926 Easts*  Street 

Sanduslw  44870 

Sandusky  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  404  Wayne  Street 
Springfield  45505 

Springfield  and  Clark  County  Joint  Vocational  School 
District  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  1601  Selma  Road 
Toledo  43811 

Northwestern  Ohio  Practical  Nurse  Training  Center, 
Chase  and  Chicago  Streets 

Warren  44485 

Warren  City  Schools,  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

200  Loveless,  S,W. 

Willoughby  44094 

Willoughby-Eastiake  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

37047  Ridge  Road 

Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 

Wooster  44691 

Wayne  Practical  Nurse  Program, 
newest  Urwill  Street 
Youngstown  44503 

litChoffin  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Choffin  Vocational 
Center,  East  Wood  and  Walnut  Streets 
Zanesville  43701 

Muskingum  Area  Vocational  School  Practical  Nurse 
Program,  300  Bethesda  Street 


OKUHOMA 
Ada  74820 

Ada  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Valley  view  Hospital 

Ardmore  73401 

Southern  Oklahoma  Area  Vocational  Technical  Center, 
Division  of  Practical  Nursing,  Ardmore  Public  Schools 

Bartlesville  74003 

Bartlesville  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursnig,  Jane 
Phillips  Episcopal  Hospital,  3500  East  Frank  Philips  Blvd, 

Blackwell  74631 

Blackwell  General  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
13th  and  West  Ferguson 
Lawton  73501 

Lawton  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Memorial  Hospital,  P.O.  Box  148 
McAlester  74501 

McAlester  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

P,0.  Box  849 
Miami  74354 

Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Northeastern 
Oklahoma  A & M College 
Midwest  City  73110 

Midwest  City  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Midwest  Civ  Public  Schools,  213  Elm  Drive 

Muskogee  74401 

Muskogee  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Muskogee  General  Hospital,  300  Rockefeller  Drive 
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Norman  73069 

Norman  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Ninstng, 

915  North  Porter 
Oklahoma  City  73106 

Oklahoma  City  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
820  West  California 
Shawnee  74801 

Shawnee  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Mission  Hill  Memorial  Hospital,  Highway  18  South 
Tulsa  74114 

Tulsa  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

P.O.  Box  4715 
Woodward  73801 

Woodward  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Woodward  Memorial  Hospital,  1014 17th,  P.O.  Box 448 
Stillwater  74074 

Oklahoma  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 

ISl*;  West  Sixth  Avenue 


OREGON 
Bend  97701 

Central  Oregon  Community  College,  Practical  Nursing 
Program,  230  East  Sixth  Street 
Coos  Bay  97421 

Southwestern  Oregon  College,  School  of 
Practical  Nursing 
Eugene  97401 

Lane  Community  College,  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
200  North  Monroe 
Forest  Grove  97116 

Forest  Grove  Practical  Nurse  School,  Union  High  School, 
West  Pacific  Avenue 
Gresham  97030 

Mt.  Hood  Community  College,  Practical  Nurse 
Program,  P.O.  Box  585 
Medford  97501 

Southern  Oregon  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

500  Monroe 
Ontario  97914 

Treasure  Valley  Community  College,  Department  of 
Practical  Nursing,  650  College  Boulevard 
Pendleton  97801 

Blue  Mt.  Community  College,  School  of  Practical 
Nursing,  P.O.  Box  100 

Portland  97201 

Portland  Community  College,  Division  of  Practical 
Nursing,  049  S.W.  Porter  Street 
Portland  97215 

Portland  Sanitarium  & Hospital  Practical  Nurse 
School,  932  S.  E.  60th  Avenue 
Roseburg  97470 

Umpqua  Community  College,  Practical  Nurse  Program, 
P.O.  Box  967 
Salem  97421 

Salem  Technical-Vocational  Community  College, 
Practical  Nurse  Program,  4389  Satter  Drive  N.E. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown  18104 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Lehigh  Community  College 
Altoona  16602 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Altoona  City  School 
District,  1415  Seventh  Avenue 
Beltefonte  16823 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Centre  County  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School,  Bush  Arcade  Building, 
West  High  Street 
Bethlehem  18015 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Bethlehem  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School,  Broughal  Junior  High 
School,  Broughal  and  Parker  Streets 
Bradford  16701 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Bradford  Area  High  School, 
Interstate  Parkway 
Carlisle  17013 

Carlisle  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

246  Parker  Street 
Chambersbure  17201 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Chambersburg  Area 
School  District,  140  South  Fourth  Street 
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Chester  19013 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Chester  School  Oistrictt 
911  Barclay  Street 
Coatesville  19320 

iirPractical  Nursing  Program,  Center  Chester  County 
Technical  School,  1635  Lincoln  Highway 
Danville  17821 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Danville  Area  School  District 
Darby  19023 

Camillus  Catholic  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

14th  Street  and  Lansdowne  Avenue 
DuBois  15801 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  DuBois  Area  School  District 
Easton  18042 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Eastern  Northampton 
County  Area  Vocattonal-Technical  School,  811 
Northampton  Road 
Elkins  Park  19012 

Rolling  Hill  Hospital  School  of  Proctical  Nursing, 

60  East  Township  Lane 
Erie  16508 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  School  District  of  the 
City  of  Erie,  3325  Cherry  Street 
Patriess  Hilts  19030 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Bucks  County  Technical 
School,  Wister  Road 
Freedom  15042 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Beaver  County 
Community  College 
Greensburg  15601 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Greensburg-Salem 
School  District,  534  East  Pittsburgh 
Hanover  17331 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Hanover  Borough  School 
District,  190  Ea^  Walnut  Street 
Harrisbu^  17110 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Harrisburg-Steelton-Highspire 
Technical  School,  3001  North  Second  Street 

Hoow^od  15445 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Fayette  County  Area 
Technical  School,  Paul  Street 
Jim  Thorpe  18229 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Carbon  County  Area 
Vocational'Technical  School 
Johnstown  15905 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Greater  Johnstown  School 
District,  c/o  Osborne  School  Building,  51  Akers  Street 
Lancaster  17603 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  School  District  of  Lancaster, 
225  West  Orange  Street 
Lansda'e  19446 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  North  Montco  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School 

Lebanon  17042 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Lebanon  School  District, 
Borrowes  Building,  420  Willow  Street 
Ner/ Castle  16101 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Lawrence  County  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School 
New  Kensington  15068 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  New  Kensington 
School  District 
Norristown  19401 

Sacred  Heart  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

1430  DeKalb  Street 
Oil  City  16301 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Oil  City  Area 
School  District 
Perkaste  18944 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Upper  Bucks  County  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School,  Star  Route 
Philadelphia  19104 

Presbyterian- University  of  Pennsylvalnia  Medical  Center 
School  of  Practical  Nursing,  51  North  39th  Street 
Philadelphia  19107 

Jefferson  Medical  College  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
llth  and  Walnut  Streets 
Philadelphia  19125 

St.  Mary’s  Franciscan  Hospital  School  of  Practical 
Nursing,  Frankford  Avenue  and  Palmer  Street 
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Philadetphia  13134 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  school  District  of 
Philadelphia,  Richmond  and  Ontario  Streets 
Philadeliihia  13143 

Misericordia  Hospital  school  of  Practical  Nursing, 

54th  and  Cedar  Avenue 
Philadelphia  13151 

Lankenau  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Lancaster  Ave.  W.  of  City  Line 
Pittsburgh  15201 

Alvernia-St.  Francis  General  Hospital  School  of 
Practical  Nursing,  45th  Street  and  Penn  Avenue 
Pittsburgh  15212 

Practical  Nursing  Programs,  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools, 

A.  G.  H.  Nurses  Residence,  170  Hemlock  Street 
Pittsburgh  15213 

Catherine  McAuley  school  of  Practical  Nursing, 

140  Locust  Street 
Pittsburgh  15237 

North  Hills  Passavant  Hospital  school  of  Practical 
Nursing,  9100  Babcock  Boulevard 
Pottsville  17901 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Schuylkill  County  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School 
Reading  13602 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Reading  School  District, 
Southern  Junior  High  School,  Tenth  and  Chestnut  streets 
Adult  Education  Students 
High  school  Students 
Scranton  18501 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Scranton  School  District 
Scranton  18505 

i^Mercedian  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
iJlercy  Heights  Hospital,  512  Stafford  Avenue 
Somerset  15S01 

Practical  Nuising  Program,  Somerset  Area  Schools 
Torrance  15773 

Practical  Nursing  Pit^ram,  Torrance  state  Hospital 
School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Wilkes-Barre  18702 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Wilkes-Barre  City  Schools, 
Mackin  School,  Hillard  Street 
Williamsport  17701 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  MiTitliamsport  Area 
Community  College,  Campbell  and  Edwin  Streets 
Willow  Grove  13030 

Practical  Nursing  Prc^ram,  Eastern  Montgomery  County 
Area  Vocational-Technical  School,  175Terwood  Road 

York  17404 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  York  County  Area 
Vocational-Technical  School,  North  Pershing  Avenue 
at  Jefferson  Avenue 

Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 

RHODE  ISLAND 

North  Providence  02904 

Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Hospital  school  of  Practical 
Nursing,  200  High  Service  Avenue 
Providence  02303 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Providence  Branch,  370  Hartford  Avenue 
Warwick  02886 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Long  Street 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Aiken  29801 

Aiken  County  school  of  Practical  Nursing 
Anderson  23621 

Anderson  school  of  Practical  Nursing 
Bennettsville  23512 

Bennettsvi lie  Area  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Camden  23020 

Kershaw  County  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Charleston  23401 

Roper  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

300  Calhoun  Street 
Charleston  23401 

Medical  College  of  south  Carolina  Practical 
Nurse  Program,  80  Barre  Street 
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Columbia  29204 

Columbia  Schools,  Practical  Nulling  Program, 

2020  Hampton  Street,  Columbia  Hospital  Division 
Columbia  2^1 

South  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital  School  of 
Practical  Nulling 
Conway  29S26 

Conway  School  of  Practical  Nulling 
Florence  29501 

Florence  Program  of  Practical  Nursnig,  c/o  McClenaghan 
High  School,  504  South  Dargan  Street 
Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 
Florence  29501 

Saunders  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Practical 
Nursing,  513  South  Dargan  Street 
Georgetown  29440 

Georgetown  City  Schools,  Practical  Nui^  Program 
Greenville  29601 

Greenville  County  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

205  Anderson  Street 
Hartsville  29550 

Hartsville  Area  School  of  Practical  Nulling 
Lancaster  29720 

Lancaster  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Spartanburg  29301 

Spartanburg  County  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Spartanburg  General  Hospital 
Walhalla  29691 

Oconee  County  School  District,  Practical  Nursing 
Program,  P,0.  Box  217 
Walterboro  29488 

Walterboro  School  of  Practical  Nulling,  P.O.  Box  413 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Mitchell  57301 

Mitchell  School  of  Practical  Nulling, 

1100  East  5th  Avenue 
Pierre  57501 

APierre  School  of  practical  Nursing,  803  East  Dakota 
Sioux  Falls  57104 

ASioux  Falls  School  of  Practical  Nui^ng, 

921  South  Summit  Avenue 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  37402 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Chattanocfa  City  Schools, 
Department  of  Vocational  Education.  Clara  Carpenter 
Center  for  Continuing  Education,  400  Chestnut  Street 
Greeneville  37743 

Takoma  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nulling 
Johnson  City  37601 

Johnson  City  Vocational  School.  Program  of  Practical 
Nursing,  Memorial  Hospital,  Boone  Street  and 
Fairview  Avenue 
Kingsport  37662 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Kingsport  City  Schools, 
Department  of  Vocational  Education,  Holston  Valley 
Community  Hospital,  West  Ravine  Street 
Knoxville  37917 

Practical  Nursing  Program.  Knoxville  CiW  Schools, 
Department  of  Vocational  Education,  528  Lamar  Street 
Memphis  38112 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Memphis  City  Schools, 
Department  of  Vocational  Education,  2597  Avery  Avenue 
Nashville  37203 

Practical  Nui^  Training  Program,  Metropolitan 
Nashville  Schools,  205  Hume-Fogg  Building, 

700  Broadway 
Nashville  37207 

Riverside  Sanitarium  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

800  Young's  Lane 
Nashville  37219 

State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  Tennessee 
Practical  Nursing  Program 
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TEXAS 


Abilene  79601 

Hendrick  Memorial  Hospital.  School  of  Vocational 

Nursir^.  19th  and  Hickory  Streets 
Alpine  79831 

Alpine  Public  Schools,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

Box  180 
Alvin  77511 

Alvin  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing; 

Box  551 
Amarillo  79105 

Amarillo  College,  Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Box  447 
Andrews  79714 

Permian  General  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 

Nursing,  Box  2108 
Anson  79N1 

Jones  County  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

c/o  Anson  General  Hospital,  100  First  Street 
Arlington  76010 

Arlington  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 

Nursing, 800  West  Randol  Mill  Road 
Athens  75751 


Henderson  County  Junior  College  Vocational  Nursing 
Program,  c/o  Henderson  County  Memorial  Hospital, 
405  Linsey  Lane 
Austin  78701 

Brackenridge  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
15th  and  East  Avenue 
Austin  78751 

Austin  State  Hospital  School  of  Vocational  Nursirw, 
4110  Guadalupe 
Ballinger  76821 

Ballinger  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  Sox  69 
Baytown  77521 

Lee  College  School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  Sox  818 
Beaumont  77704 

Lamar  School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  Lamar  State 
College  of  Technology,  Box  430 
Beeville  78102 

Bee  County  College,  Vocational 
Nursing  Program,  P.O.  Box  100 
Big  Spring  79721 

Howard  County  Junior  College,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing  Birdwell  Lane 
BigSpring79720 

Medical  Arts  Clinic-Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  710  Gregg  Street 
Bonham  75418 

S.  B.  Allen  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing 
Borger  79006 

North  Plains  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
200  South  McGee 
Brady  76825 

Brady  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

1304  South  High  Street 
Brenham  77633 

Blinn  College,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
Brownfield  79316 

Brownfield  General  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  213  South  Sixth  Strut 
Brownsville  78520 

Texas  Southmost  College,  Divrision  of 
Vocational  Nursing,  P.O.  Box  2139 
Brownwood  76801 


Brownwood  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

c/o  Brownwood  Memorial  HospitaL  2400Coggin  Avenue 

Bryan  77801 

Bryan  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
c/o  Travis  Elementary  School,  Box  953 

Burnet  78611 


ShepDerd  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  Box  130 
Cameron  76520 

St  Edward’s  Hospital,  School  of 
Vocational  Nursing,  908  North  Crockett 
Carthage  75633 

Panola  Junior  College 

Panola  County  School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
Cisco  76437 

Cisco  Junior  College-Cisco  Branch,  School  of 
Vocational  Nursing 
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Clarendon  79226 

Adair  Hospital  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

P.O.  Box  987 
Cleburne  76031 

Johnson  County  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  1600  North  Main  Street 
Cleveland  77327 

Cleveland  School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  P.O.  Box  758 
Cliaon  76634 

Goodall-Witcher  Hospital  Foundation, 

School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
Coleman  76834 

Overall-Morris  Memorial  Hospital  Foundation,  School  of 
Vocational  Nursing,  Elm  and  Pecos  Streets 
Corpus  Christ!  78404 

ADel  Mar  Technical  Institute  Vocational  Nursing  School, 
Branch  of  Del  Mar  College,  4101  Old  Brownsville  Road 
Corsicana  71110 

Navarro  Junior  College,  Vocational  Nursing  Program 
Cotulla  78014 

LaSalle  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

LaSalle  Hospital  and  Clinic 
Crockett  75835 

Crockett  Clinic  and  HospitajL  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  208  South  Fourth  Street 
Crowell  79227 

Greenbelt  School  cl  Vocational  Nursing,  P.O.  Box  86 
Cuero  77954 

Burns  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

1102  North  Gonzales  Street 
Dallas  75204 

Dallas  Osteopathic  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  5003  Ross  Avenue 
Dallas  75201 

Dallas  Vocational  Nursing  Program,  2222  Ross  Avenue 
Dallas  75216 

John  Buist  Chester  Hospital  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing  3330  S.  Lancaster 
Dallas  75211 

Paramedics  Division,  Vocational  Nursing, 

Et  Centro  Campus,  Dallas  County  Junior  Collie  District 
Denison  75021 

Grayson  County  College,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
P.O.  Box  979 
Denver  City  79323 

Yoakum  County  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
Drawer  1300 
Dilley  78017 

Winter  Garden  Medical  Center,  School  of 
Vocational  Nursing 
Dimmitt  79027 

Plains  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
310  West  Halsell  Street 
Dublin  76446 

Dublin  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

205  North  Patrick 
Dumas  79029 

Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

224  East  Second  Street 
El  Paso  79905 

£t  Paso  School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
£1  Paso  Technical  High  School,  2231  Arizona  Avenue 
Fort  Sam  Houston  78234 

Clinical  Specialist  Course  Headquarters,  Brooke 
General  Hospital,  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center 
Fort  Worth  76101 

All  Saints  Episcopal  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  1400  East  Enderly  Place,  Box  31 

Fort  Worth  76104 

Fort  Worth  School  of  Vocational  Nursing  Technical 
Institute,  1510  St  Louis  Street 
Fort  worth  76104 

Harris  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

1423  Pruitt  Street 
Fort  Worth  76104 

St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
1401  South  Main  Street 
Gainesville  76240 

Gainesville  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing  1410  O’Neal  Street 
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Galveston  77550 

Vocational  Nursing  Program,  Galveston  Community 
College,  Room  210,  Ashbet  Smith  Building 
Ganado  77962 

Mauritz  Memorial  Jackson  County  Hospital, 

School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  206  Sutherland  Street, 

Box  60S 

Gatesville  76528 

Coryell  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
211  North  Lutterloh 
Georgetown  78626 

Georgetown  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinic,  School  of 
Vocational  Nursing,  605  East  12th  Street 
Goldthwaite  76844 

Childress  and  Cruzcosa  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
1219  Parker  Street 
Gonzales  78629 

Holmes  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
1118  East  St  Louis  Street 
Graham  76046 

Cisco  Junior  College— Graham  Branch,  School  of 
Vocational  Nursing,  P.O.  Box  837 
Grand  Saline  75140 

Cozby-Germany  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
707  N.  Waldrip 
Greenville  75401 

Greenville  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

4200  Stuart  Street 
Groesbeck  76642 

Dr.  Cox's  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
Groom  79039 

Dr.  John  V.  London  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

P.O.  Box  250 
Hale  Center  79041 

Hi  Plains  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

Drawer  H 
Halletsville  77964 

Renger  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
414  South  Main  Street 
Hamilton  76531 

Hamilton  County  General  Hospital,  School  of 
Vocational  Nursing,  400  North  Brown  Avenue 
Harlingen  78551 

Valley  Baptist  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
2101  South  Commerce  Street,  Box  271 
Henderson  75652 

Henderson  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  622  North  High  Strec 
Hereford  79045 

Deaf  Smith  County  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  801  East  Third  Street,  Box  552 
Hico  76457 

Hico  City  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
HHIsbote  76645 

Grant’Buie  Medical  Center,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  101  Circle  Drive 
Hillsboro  76645 

Hillsboro  Hospital,  Inc.,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
203  Ransome  Street 
Houston  77036 

Bellaire  General  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
5314  Dashwood  Street 
Houston  77025 

^Hermann,  Texas  Medical  Center,  School  of 
Vocational  Nursing,  6411  Fannin 
Houston  77004 

Houston  Vocational  Nursing  Program, 

1300  Holman  Avenue,  Room  114 
Huntsville  77340 

Huntsville  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  Box  432 
Jacksonville  75766 

Nan  Travis  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

501  Ragsdale  Street 
Kenedy  78119 

Kenedy  Clinic  and  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  330  West  Liveoak  Street 
Hermit  79W 

Hermit  School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  c/o  Winkler 
County  Memorial  Hospital,  821  Jeffee  Drive 
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Kernilte  78028 

Sid  Peterson  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  710  Water  Street 
Kingsville  78363 

Kleberg  County  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
Klondike  75448 

Area  Health  Services  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
Wintermute  Memorial  Hospital,  Rt.  1,  Box  37 
LaMarque  77568 

Galveston  County  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of 
Vocational  Nursing,  Box  127 
Lamesa  79331 

Medical  Arts  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
1600  North  Bryan  Avenue 

Laredo  78041 

Mercy  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

1515  Logan  Street,  Box  698 
Levelland  79336 

South  Plains  College,  Vocational  Nursing  Program 
Llano  78643 

Llano  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
Wright  and  01  lie  Streets 
Lockhart  78644 

City  of  Lockhart  Hospital  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
901  Bois  D’Arc  Street 
Lockney  79241 

Lockney  General  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
320  North  Main  Street 
Longview  75603 

Good  Shepherd  Hospital,  Longview  Public  School  of 
Vocational  Nursing,  c/o  Good  Shepherd  Hospital, 

621  North  Fifth  Street,  Drawer  1552 
Lubbock  79401 

Lubbock  School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  1302  18th  Street 
Lufkin  75902 

Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

Box  1447 
Marlin  76661 

Marlin  School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  c/o  Torbett, 
Hutchings,  Smith  Memorial  Hospital, 

322  Coleman  Street 
Marshall  75670 

Marshall  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
c/o  Memorial  Hospital,  203  University  Avenue 

McAllen  78501 

McAllen  Independent  School  District,  School  of 
Vocational  Nursing,  110  South  10th 
McKinney  75069 

Collin  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
1500  Harroun  Street,  Box  370 
McKinney  75069 

McKinney  Job  Corps  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

P.O.  Box  750 
Memphis  79245 

Hail  County  Hospital  School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
M6xi3  76667 

General  Mexia  Hospital  School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
600  South  Bonham 

Midland  79704  . ^ ^ . 

Midland  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  2200  West  Illinois  Avenue 
Mission 78572  . . * . 

Mission  Municipal  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  1205  Bryce  Drive,  Box  713 
Mt.  Pleasant  75455 

Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

New  Talco  Highway,  Box  90 
Muleshoe  79347 

West  Plains  Hospital  & Clinic,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  708  South  First  Street 
Nacogdoches  75961 

City  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursinf^ 
1204  Mound 
New  Braunfels  78131 

New  Braunfels  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

P.a  Box  1061 
Odessa  79760 

Odessa  College,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  Box  3752 
OlMV  76374 

George  B.  Hamilton  School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
of  the  Otney  Public  School  System,  Box  158 


Orange  77630 

Orange  Memorial  Hospital.  School  of  Vocational  Nursing. 
3244  MacArthur  Drive,  Box  37 
Ozona  76943 

Crockett  CounW  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
Avenue  H and  First  Street 
Palestine  75801 

Palestine  School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  c/o  Anderson 
County  Memorial  Hospital,  900  South  Sycamore  Street, 
Box  1156 
Pampa  79066 

Highland  General  Hospital.  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  1224  North  Hobart,  Box  2217 
Paris  75466 

St.  Joseph’s  Ho^ital,  School  of  Vocationr,i  Nursing, 

820  Clarksville  Street 
Pasadena  77502 

Pasadena  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

302  South  Shaver 
Port  Arthur  77642 

Park  Place  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

3050  39th  Street 
Port  Lavaca  77979 

Champ  Traylor  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  810  North  Ann  Street 
Richmond  774S9 

Polly  Ryon  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  1701  Main  Street 
San  Angelo  76901 

San  Angelo  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

100  North  Magdalen  Street 
San  Antonio  78203 

Department  of  Vocational  Nursing,  St.  Phillip's  College, 
2111  Nevada  Street 
San  Antonio  78205 

San  Antonio  Vocational  & Technical  School  of  Nursing, 
^7  West  Travis 
San  Antonio  78207 

Santa  Rosa  Medical  Center,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  745  West  Houston  Street 
San  Marcos  78^ 

Hays  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
80x767 

San  Marcos  78666 

Texas  Educational  Foundation,  Inc.,  Gary  Job  Corps 
Training  Center,  Box  1108 
San  Saba  76877 

San  Saba  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing 
Seymour  76380 

Baylor  County  Hospital.  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
400  North  Washin^on  Street,  Box  351 
Shiner  77984 

Frank  Wagner  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

Ninth  Street  and  Avenue  0,  Box  596 
Snyder  79549 

Snyder  School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  D.  M.  Cogdell 
Memorial  Hospital,  Box  206 
Sonora  76950 

Lillian  M.  Hudspeth  Memorial  Hospital.  School  of 
Vocational  Nursing,  101  Hudspeth  Avenue,  Box  455 
Speamian  79081 

Hansford  Hospital  School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
707  S.  Roland 
Stamford  79553 

Stamford  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  519  East  Gould  Street 
Stephenville  76401 

Stephen  vine  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

411  North  Belknap  Street 
Sulphur  Springs  75482 

Sulphur  Springs  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

611  North  Davis  Street,  Box  275 
Sw0GtW3t0r  79556' 

Sweetwater  School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  c/o  Simmons 
Memorial  Hospital,  1301  Hailey  Street 
Taylor  76574 

Johns  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
720  West  Sixth  Street,  Box  1010 
Temple  76501 

King's  Daughters  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
304  South  22nd  Street 
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Terrell  75160 

Terrell  School  of  Vocational  Nursing) 

204  North  Nash  Street 
Texarkana  75501 

Texarkana  College,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
Three  Rivers  78071 

Three  Rivers  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
Throckmorton  76083 

Throckmorton  County  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of 
Vocational  Nursing,  Minter  Avenue,  Box  487 
Tomball  77375 

Tomball  Medical  Center,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing 
Tyler  75705 

Medical  Center  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
1000  South  Beckham  Street 
Tyler  75701 

Mother  Frances  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
825  East  Houston  Street 
Uvalde  78801 

Southwest  Texas  Jr.  College,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  Box  70 

Victoria  77901 

Victoria  College,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

2200  East  Red  River  Street 
Waco  76708 

H merest  Baptist  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
Box  5100 

Waxahachie  75165 

W.  C.  Tenery  Community  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  1405  West  Jefferson  Street 
Weatherford  76086 

Campbell  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing,  104  East  Throckmorton  Street 
Wharton  77488 

Wharton  County  Junior  College,  School  of  Vocational 
Nursing 
Whitney  76692 

Whitney  School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  c/o  Whitney 
Hospital,  100  Washington  Street 
Wichita  Falls  76301 

Bethania  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 

1600 11th  Street 
Woodville  75979 

Tyler  County  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
Kelly  Boulevard  and  Highway  190 
Yoakum  77995 

Huth  Memorial  Hospital,  School  of  Vocational  Nursing, 
303  Hubbard  Street 


UTAH 

Cedar  Cibr  84720 

Practical  Nursing  Program  (MDTA)  College  of 
Southern  Utah 
Ogden  84403 

Practical  Nursing  Program  (MDTA)  Weber  State  College, 
3750  Harrison  Boulevard 
Provo  84601 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Utah  Technical 
College  of  Provo 
Salt  Lake  City  84111 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Utah  Technical  College  at 
Salt  Lake,  4600  South  Redwood  Road 


VERMONT 
Bennington  05201 

★Henry  W.  Putnam  Memorial  Hospital  School  for 
Practical  Nurses 

Brattleboro  05301 

★Thompson  School  for  Practical  Nurses,  30  Maple  Street 
Winooski  05404 

★Fanny  Allen  Memorial  School  for  Practical  Nursing, 

101  College  Parkway 
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VIRGINIA 


Bedford  24523 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Bedford  County  Schools, 
Bedford  County  Memorial  Hospital 
Burkeville  23922 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Piedmont  Sanatorium 
Charlottesville  22901 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Albemarle  High  School- 
Martha  Jefferson  Hospital,  459  Locust  Avenue 
Charlottesville  22903 

University  of  Virginia  Hospital  Practical 
Nursing  Program 
Chesapeake  23320 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Chesapeake  City 
Schools-General  Hospital  of  Virginia  Beach 
Culpeper  22701 

Culpeper  County  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Danville  24541 

Danville  Community  CollegeMemoriat  Hospital 
School  of  Practical  Nursing,  142  South  Main  Street 
Emporia  23847 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Greensville  County  Schoots- 
Greensville  Memorial  Hospital 
Fairfax  22030 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Fairfax  County  Schools- 
Fairfax  Hospital 
Farmville  22903 

Southside  School  of  Practical  Nursing 

Fort  Belvoir  22060 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Medical  Specialist 
Advanced  Course  (for  Army  Personnel  only),  DeWitt 
Army  Hospital 
Franklin  23851 

Southampton  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Practical 
Nursing,  100  Fairview  Drive,  Box  149 
Fredericksburg  22401 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Fredericksburg-Stafford 
County  Schools,  Mary  Washington  Hospital, 

2301  Washington  Avenue 
Grundy  24614 

Buchanan  County  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Hampton  23361 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Hampton  City  Schools- 
Dixie  Hospital,  3120  Victoria  Boulevard 
Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 
Lexington  24450 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Rockbridge  County  Schools, 
Stonewall  Jackson  Hospital 
Lynchburg  24501 

Lynchburg  General  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Tate  Springs  Road 
Marion  24354 

Smyth  County  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Martinsville  24112 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Martinsville  City  Schools, 
Martinsville  General  Hospital 
Mount  Jackson  22842 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Triplett  Business  & 

Technical  Institute 
Nassawadox  23413 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Northampton-Accomack 
County  Schools,  Northampton*Accomack 
Memorial  Hospital 
Newport  News  23607 

New  Careers  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Newport  News  23606 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Newport  News  Public 
Schools.  Riverside  Hospital,  J.  Clyde  Morris  Boulevard 
Norfolk  23507 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Norfolk  City  Schools, 

Leigh  Memorial  Hospital 
Norfolk  23513 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Norfolk  City  Schools, 

Norfolk  General  Hospital,  735  Boissevain  Avenue 
Petersburg  23803 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Petersburg  City  Schools, 
Petersburg  Genera)  Hospital 
Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 
Portsmouth  23701 

Portsmouth  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
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Pulaski  24301 

Practical  Nursing  Program.  New  River  Vocational- 
Technical  School,  Pulaski  Hospital 

Radford  24141 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  New  River  Vocational- 
, Technical  School,  Radford  Community  Hospital 
Rletitands  24641 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Tazewell  County  Schools, 
Clinch  Valley  Clinic  Hospital,  2949  West  Front  Street 
Richmond  23226 

Henrico  Public  School-St.  Mary’s  Hospital  School 
of  Practical  Nursing 
Richmond  23219 

Richmond  City  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  P.O.  Box  194 
Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 

Roanoke  24017 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Lucy  Addison  High  School, 
Burrell  Me moriar Hospital 
Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 

Roanoke  24014 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Roanoke  City  Schools, 
Roanoke  Memorial  Hospital,  Belleview  and  Lake  Avenue 

Salem  24153 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Roanoke  County  Education 
Center,  Community  Hospital  of  Roanoke  Valley 
South  Boston  24592 

Practical  Nursing  Pro^m,  Halifax  County  High  School, 
Halifax  Community  Hospital,  Box  50 
South  Hill  23970 


Practrcat  Nursing  Program,  Brunswick-Lunenburg- 
Mecklen burg  County  Schools,  County  Memorial  Hospital 
Staunton  24401 

Practical  Nur^ng  Program,  Wilson  Memorial  High 
School,  King's  Daughters'  Hospital,  1410  N.  Augusta 
Suffolk  23434 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Suffolk  Public  Schools, 

Louise  Obid  Memorial  Hospital,  Windsor  Road,  Box  1100 

Waynesboro  22980 

Waynesboro  School  of  Practical  Nursing 

Winchester  22601 

Clarke-Frederick-Warren  County-Winchester  City  Schools 
of  Practical  Nursing,  Winchester  Memorial  Hospital 
Wls9  24293 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Wise  County  Technical  School 
Adult  Education  Students 
High  School  Students 


WASHINGTON 
Abenleen  98520 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Grays  Harbor  College, 
College  Heights 

Auburn  96002 

Practical  Nursirw  Program,  Green  River  Community 
College,  12401  S.E.  320th 

Bellevue  98004 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Bellevue  Community 
College,  4333  12%h  Ave.  S.E. 

Bellingham  98225 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Bellingham  Technical 
School,  3028  Lindbergh  Avenue 
Bremerton  98312 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Olympic  College, 

16th  and  Chester 
Centralia  98531 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Centralia  College, 

P.O.  Box  660 
Claritston  99403 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Clailiston  Public  Schools, 
Box  271 

Ellensburg  98926 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Ellensburg  Public  Schools, 
First  and  Sprague 

Everett  98201  ^ , 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Everett  Junior  College, 

801  Wetmore  Avenue 

Grandview  98930  « » 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Grandview  School  District, 
BoxC 
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Lakewood  Center  98499 

Practical  Nursing  Prqgrnm,  Clover  Park  Vocational- 
Technical  School,  4500  SteilacooiTi  Boulevard,  S.W. 
Longview  98632 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Lower  Columbia  College, 
1600  Maple 
Moses  Lake  98837 

Practical  Nursing  Prt^ram,  Big  Bend  Community 
College,  P.O.  Box  1547 
Mount  Vernon  98273 

Practical  Nursing  Prt^ram,  Skagit  Valley  College 
Olympia  ^8501 

Practical  Nursing  Prt^ram,  St.  Peter  Hospital, 

420  South  Sherman 
Pasco  99301 

Practical  Nursing  Prt^am,  Columbia  Basin  College, 
2600  North  Chase 
Port  Angeles  98362 

Practical  Nursing  Prt^ram,  Peninsula  College, 

Grace  Street 
Seattle  98122 

Practical  Nursing  Prt^ram,  Edison  Technical  School, 
1625  Broadvray 
Spokane  99202 

Practical  Nursing  Prt^ram,  Spokane  Community 
College,  East  3403  Mission  Avenue 
Tacoma  98431 

Practical  Nursing  Prt^ram,  Medical  Specialist 
(Advanced)  Course,  Madigan  General  Hospital 
Tacoma  98405 

Practical  Nursing  Prt^ram,  Tacoma  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute,  1101  South  Yakima 
Vancouver  98663 

Practical  Nursing  PrcKram,  Clark  College, 

1925  Fort  Vancouver  Way 
Walla  Walla  99362 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Walla  Walla  Community 
College,  340  South  Park  Street 
Wenatchee  98801 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  WenaU  * ee  Valley  College^ 
1350  Fifth  Strecf 
Yakima  98901 

Practical  Nursing  Prt^ram,  Yakima  Valley  College, 
16th  and  Lenox  Avenue 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
Beckley  25801 

ASchool  of  Practical  Nursing,  Raleigh  County 
Vocational  Technical  Center,  229  Second  Street 
Bluefield  24701 

Mercer  County  MDTA  Prt^ram  in  Practical  Nursing, 

300  Ramsey  Street 
Boomer  25031 

Fayette  County  MDTA  Prt^ram  in  Practical  Nursing 
Charleston  25301 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Job  Corp$  Center  for 
Women,  Virginia  and  Summers  Street; 

Charleston  25312 

Kanawha  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
1301  Second  Avenue 
Clarksburg  26301 

Harrison  County  MDTA  Prt^ram  in  Practical  Nursing, 
Harrison  Counw  Schools 
Elkins  26241 

Davis  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
905  Harriscn  Avenue 
Glen  Dale  26038 

AB.  M<  Spurr  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

800  Wheeling  Avenue 
Huntington  25702 

Huntington  East  High  Vocational-Technical  School  of 
Practical  Nursing,  2800  Fifth  Avenue 
Logan  25601 

Logan  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
317  Stratton  Street 
Martinsburg  25401 

Berkeley  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
(MDTA),  515  West  Martin  Street 
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Moruntown  2650? 

Monongalia  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical 
Nursir^,  263  Praine  Avenue 

Paiherebuig  26101 

Wood  County  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
2101  Dudley  Avenue 
South  Charleston  25303 

Kanawha  County  MDTA  Program  in  Practical  Nursing, 
Central  School,  "C”  Street 

Welch  24801 

McDowell  County  Vocational  and  Technical  School  of 
Practical  Nursing,  Vine  Street 


WISCONSIN 
Fond  du  Lac  54935 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Fond  du  Lac  Vocational- 
Technical  and  Ad^ult  School,  805  East  Johnson  Street 
Green  Bay  54303 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Green  Bay  School  of  Vocational- 
Technical  and  Adult  Education,  200  South  Broadway 
Kenosha  53140 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Kenosha  Technical  Institute, 
625  52nd  Street 
La  Crosse  54601 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Coleman  Technical  Institute 
6th  Street  Vine  to  Pine 
Madison  53703 

Practical  N.rrse  Program,  Madison  Vocational-Technical 
and  Adult  Schools,  211  North  Carroll  Street 
Milwaukee  53203 

Practical  Nurse  Pn^ram,  Milwaukee  Institute  of 
Technology,  1015  North  6th  Street 
Milwaukee  53214 

Sacred  Heart  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

1442  South  92nd  Street 
Neenah  M9S6 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Neenah-Menasha  Vocattonal- 
Technicat  and  Adult  Scohols, 

410  South  Commercial  Street 
Stevens  Point  54461 

Practical  Nurse  Program,  Stevens  Point  School  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
Superior  54861 

Practical  Nurse  Pr(%ram,  Superior  Vocational-Technical 
and  Adult  School,  805  Belknap 
Waukesha  53186 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Waukesha  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  School 


WYOMING 
Casper  82601 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Casper  College 
Laramie  82070 

Laramie  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Junior  High  School  Building 


AMERICAN  SAMOA 
Pago  Pago  96960 

Hospital  of  American  Samoa  School  of  Practical  Nursing 

PUERTO  RICO 
Aguadilla  90603 

Hi|h*§hool^'"®  Vocational 

Areeibo  00612 

H§h*School'^'"®  ^''®cibo  Vocational 

Caguas  00625 

Faiando  00648 Nursing  Program,  Calte  Padial 

Hfe?Schoo7*'"®  Program,  Fajardo  Vocational 
Gu^ma  00654 

H^gh*^hMl/^'"®  Program,  Guayama  Vocational 
Humaeao  00661 

Mayaglwz  0070?'"®  '*''OKram,  Ryder  Memorial  Hospital 

High^Schooif^'"®  Mayaguez  Vocational 

Ponce  00731 

Hig^^iir®'"®  Vocational 

Rio  P^dras  00926 

San  German  007S3 

S«^5?ifSo9lT'"®  “Hospital  de  la  Concepion" 

vSSal  HglSSlI™' Castro 

VIRGIN  ISUNDS 

Chrirtiansled  (st  Croix)  00821 
St.  Croix  Practical  Nurse  Program, 

**1.  Ciopeoartment  of  Education 

Amalie  (St.  Tliomas)  00801 
n Practical  Nurse  Program, 
c/o  Department  of  Education 
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ADDRESSES  OF  STATE  BOARDS 
OF  PRACTICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  NURSING 

ALABAMA— State  Administrative  Building,  Montgomery  36104 
ALASKA— Goldstein  Building,  Pouch  D,  Juneau  99801 
ARIZONA-543  East  McDowell  Road,  Suite  204,  Phoenix  85004 
ARKANSAS-314  West  Markham,  Little  Rock  72201 
CALIFORNIA— 1021  "0"  Street,  Room  A-497,  Sacramento  95814 
COLORADO— 116  State  Services  Building,  1525  Sherman  Street, 
Denver  80203 

CONNECTiCUT-79  Elm  Street,  Hartford  06115 
DELAWARE-1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington  19801 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA-1145  19th  Street.  N.W., 

Washington  20036 

FLORIDA— 4415  Beach  Boulevard,  Jacksonville  32207 
GEORGIA— 166  Pryor  Street,  S.W„  Atlanta  30303 
HAWAII-424  South  Beretania  Street,  Honolulu  96813 
IOAHO-509  North  Fifth  Street,  Boise  83702 
ILLIN0I$-109  State  Capitol  Building,  Springfield  62706 
INDIANA— 100  N.  Senate  Ave.,  Rm.  1018,  Indianapolis  46204 
IOWA — Ruan  Building,  Des  Moines  50309 
KANSAS— 1154  West  State  Office  Building,  Topeka  66612 
KENTUCKY-600  West  Cedar  Street,  Louisville  40203 
LOUISIANA-304  State  Office  Building,  New  Orleans  70112 
MAINE— 559  Fore  it  Avenue,  Portland  04101 
MARYLAND— 301  West  Preston  Street,  Baltimore  21201 
MASSACHUSETTS— 100  Cambridge  Street,  Boston  02202 
MICHIGAN— 1033  South  Washington  Avenue,  Lansing  48910 
MINNESOTA-393  North  Dunlap  Street,  St.  Paul  55104 
MISSISSIPPI- Suite  101, 135  Bounds  Street,  Jackson  39206 
MISSOURI— Box  656  State  Capitol  Building,  Jefferson  City  65101 
MONTANA-Wheat  Building,  Suite  201,  Helena  59601 
NEBRASKA-Box  94703,  State  House  Station,  Lincoln  68509 
NEVADA— 3660  Baker  Lane.  Reno  89502 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE- Stickney  Avenue,  Concord  03301 
NEW  JERSEY— 1100  Raymond  Boulevard,  Room  104,  Newark  07102 
NEW  MEXICO-505  Marquette  Avenue,  N,W„  Albuquerque  87101 
NEW  YORK-800  North  Peart  Street,  Albany  12204 
NORTH  CARDLINA-P.O,  Box  2129,  Raleigh  27602 
NORTH  DAKOTA-107  South  Fifth  Street,  Bismarck  58501 
OHIO— 21  West  Broad  Street,  Room  705,  Columbus  43215 
OKLAHOMA— 513  Sequoya  Memorial  Office  Building,  Oklahoma 
City  73105 

OREGON— 1400  S.W.  Fifth  Avenue,  Portland  97201 

PENNSYLVANIA-Box  2649,  Harrisburg  17120 

RHODE  ISLAND— 302  State  Office  Building,  Providence  02903 

SO»*H  CAROLINA— 809  Columbia  Building,  Columbia  29201 

SOUTH  DAKOTA-301  Western  Building.  Mitchell  57301 

TENNESSEE— 217  Capitol  Towers,  Nashville  37219 

TEXAS— 1D08  Sam  Houston  State  Office  Building,  Austin  78701 

UTAH— 330  East  Fourth  Street  South,  Salt  Lake  City  84111 

VERMONT— 130  State  Street,  Montpelier  05602 

VIRGINIA— 1205  Central  National  Bank  Building,  Richmond  23219 

WASHINGTON-P.O.  Box  649,  Olympia  98501 

WEST  VIRGINIA— 910  Quarrier  Street,  Charleston  25301 

WISCONSIN— 4802  Sheboygan  Avenue,  Unit  B,  Madison  53702 

WYOMING— 1902  Thomas  Avenue,  Room  214,  Cheyenne  82001 

GUAM-P.O.  Box  2816,  Agana  96910 

PUERTO  RICO— Box  3271, 216  Tanca  Street,  San  Juan  00904 

VIRGIN  ISUNDS-Charlotte  Amalie,  St  Thomas  00801 


NAPNES-ACCREOITEO  SCHOOLS 
AND  PROGRAMS  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING 


ARIZONA 

Phoenix  Union  High  School,  Practical  Nursing 
Program,  Phoenix 

COLORADO 

Penrose  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 

Colorado  Springs 

St.  Anthony  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Denver 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Anna  Burdick  Vocational  High  School  Practical  Nursing 
Program 

Ma^aret  Murray  Washington  Vocational  High  School 
Practical  Nursing  Department  (two  programs) 

INDIANA 

Muncie  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Muncie 

KANSAS 

Florence  Cook  Department  of  Practical  Nurse  Education, 
University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center,  Kansas  City 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Lemuel  Shattuck  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Jamaica  Plain 

Tewksbury  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Tewksbury 
Western  Massachusetts  Hospital  School  for  Practical 
Nurses,  Westfield 

MICHIGAN 

St.  Joseph  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Mount  Clemens 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Moore  General  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Goffstown 
NEW  JERSEY 


Overlook  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Summit 
Princeton  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing  Princeton 

NEW  MEXICO 


Indian  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Albuquerque 

St.  Vincent  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Santa  Fe 

NEW  YORK 

Helene  Fuld  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  New  York  City 
Hospital  for  Special  Surgery  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
New  York  City 

Mary  McClellan  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Cambridge 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Watts  Hospital  Course  in  Practical  Nursing,  Durham 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing, 
Dickinson 


OHIO 

Akron  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Akron 
Choffin  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Youngstown 
Dayton  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Dayton 
Jane  Addams  Vocational  High  School  Practical  Nurse 
Program,  Cleveland 

St.  Joseph  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Lorain 
Timken  Mercy  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Canton 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mercedian  (Mercy  Heights  Hospital)  School  of  Practical 
Nursing,  Scranton 

Central  Chester  County  Technical  School,  Practical  Nurse 
Program,  Coatesviile 

SDUTH  DAKDTA 

Pierre  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Pierre 
Sroux  Falls  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Sioux  Falls 

TEXAS 

Vocational  Nursing  School,  Del  Mar  Technical  Institute, 
Coitus  Christ! 

Hermann  Hospital  School  of  Vocational  Nursing,  Houston 

VERMDNT 

Fanny  Allen  Memorial  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Winooski 
Henry  W.  Putnam  Memorial  Hospital  School  for  Practical 
Nurses,  Bennington 

Thompson  School  for  Practical  Nurses,  Brattleboro 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Raleigh  County  Vocational 
Technical  Center,  Beckley 
B.  M.  Spurr  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Glen  Dale 

PUERTD  RICO 

Practical  Nursing  Program,  Hospital  de  la  Concepcion, 

San  German 
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The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  accreditation  program  of  the  National  Association  for  Practical  Nursa  Education 
and  Service  is  to  improve  ^tlent  care  through  increasing  the  nuahor  of  well  prepared  practical  nurses.  The 
sc<^  of  the  accrediting  service  Includes  basic  programs  which  prepare  students  for  beginning  practice  and  for 
licensure,  and  postgraduate  courses  in  which  licensed  practical  nurses  are  helped  to  extend  their  abilities 
beyond  those  dewlc^ed  in  the  basic  program.  The  pamphlet  explains  policies  and  procedures  and  spells  out 
criteria.  Criteria  for  basic  programs  are  organized  under  the  headingst  (1)  Philosophy  and  Objectives.  (2) 
Control  and  Organization.  (3)  Faculty.  (4)  Students.  (5)  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  (6)  Resources  and 
Facilities.  (7;  Community  Relations,  and  (8)  Evaluation  and  Further  Development  of  the  Program.  Criteria  for 
postgraduate  programs  are  similarly  organized.  Procedures  for  accreditation  are  Included.  (JK) 
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THE  ACCREDITATION  AND 
CONSULTATION  SERVICES 

The  National  Association  for  Practical  Nurse  Education  and  Service  main- 
tains an  accrediting  service  for  two  types  of  educational  offerings  in  practical/ 
vocational*  nursing:  (1)  basic  programs  in  practical  nursing  which  prepare 
students  for  beginning  practice  and  for  licensure,  and  (2)  postgraduate  courses 
in  which  licemed  practical  nuises  are  helped  to  extend  tiieir  abilities  beyond 
those  developed  in  the  basic  program.- 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  NAPNES’  accreditation  service  is  to  improve  the 
care  of  patients  through  increasing  the  number  of  weU^repared  practical  nurses. 
Specifically,  NAPNES  believes  that  its  accreditation  program  serves  to: 

1 . Promote  the  development  of  sound  educational  opportunities  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  licensed  practical  nurses  and  for  licensed  practical 
nurses  who  wish  to  extend  and  deepen  their  nursing  abilities. 

2.  Help  those  respons9)le  for  the  conduct  of  programs  and  courses  in 
practical  nursing  to  improve  their  educational  practices. 

3.  Assist  prospective  students  in  their  selection  of  a program  or  course  in 
practical  nursing. 

4.  Guide  employers  in  assessing  the  qualifications  of  licensed  practical 
nurses. 

5.  Identify  programs  and  courses  in  practical  nursing  that  merit  public 
recognition. 

Deve/opment  of  the  Service  for  Bosk  Programs 

NAPNES’  accrediting  service  for  basic  programs  was  established  in  1945 
at  a time  when  few  states  tiad  arrangements  for  the  licensing  of  practical  nurses 
or  for  the  associated  function  of  ^proving  schools  whose  graduates  would  be 
el^ble  to  take  the  licensing  examination.  Thus,  for  sevei^  years  NAPNES’ 
accreditation  sendee  was  of  inestimable  benefit  in  establishing  the  standing  of 
a school  and  protecting  the  status  of  its  graduates.  As  more  and  more  states 
provided  for  the  licensure  of  practical  nurses  and  adopted  standards  for  the 
approval  of  practical  nursing  programs  within  the  state,  NAPNES’  accreditation 
efforts  were  directed  toward  identifying  programs  that  were  not  merely 
acceptable  but  were  deserving  of  national  recognition  as  being  of  superior 
quality. 

* The  tide  used  in  the  nursing  practice  acts  of  Cafifomia  and  Texas  is  *Vocational  nurse.** 
All  other  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States  use  the  title  *Vractical  nuise^**  which,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  wilt  be  used  in  this  document 
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This  shift  in  emphasis,  coupled  with  the  steady  advancement  in  the  quality 
and  scope  of  practical  nursing  education  throu^out.the  country,  has  necessi- 
tated a frequent  review  and  upgrading  of  NAPNES*  criteria  for  accreditation. 
NAPNES*  continuous  attention  to  this  need  for  rev^on  is  demonstrated  by  the 
numiber  of  original  and  revised  publications  through  which  it  has  informed  the 
faculties  in  practical  nursing  programs  of  its  criteria  for  accreditation  and  indi- 
cated ways  of  achieving  them.  These  publications  include:  Practical  Nurse  Edu^ 
ciOion— Handbook  of  Practices  (1947,  rev.  1957),  which  supplied  det^ed 
information  about  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  a practical  nursing  program; 
Policies  for  Accreditation  of  Practical  Nursing  Programs  (1953,  rev.  1956  and 
1959) , which  outlined  the  basis  for  eligibility  for  accreditation  by  NAPNES;  and 
A Guide  for  the  Evaluation  of  a Practical  Nursing  Program  (1959,  rev.  1960) , 
which  was  designed  to  help  faculties  to  evaluate  their  programs  in  prq>aration 
for  accreditation  by  NAPNES.  In  developing  these  publications,  NAPNES 
called  upon  the  services  of  many  nursing  educators. 

In  1965,  it  became  apparent  that  because  of  the  tremendous  growth  in  the 
number  of  practical  nursing  programs  during  the  past  few  years  and  the  increas- 
ii^  diversity  of  institutional  responsibility  for  these  programs,  more  definitive 
information  pertaining  to  NAPNES*  accreditation  service  was  called  for 
Accordingly,  representatives  from  all  NAPNES-accredited  programs  were 
invited  to  attend  a meeting  in  Cleveland  in  November,  1965,  to  rewew  and 
revke  or  restate  the  then-existing  policies,  criteria,  and  procedures  for  accredita- 
tion. The  criteria  and  procedures  proposed  by  this  group  have  subsequently 
been  tested  by  the  personnel  involved  in  NAPNES*  accrediting  service  and 
furtiier  refined  in  the  li^t  of  this  testing. 

The  criteria  for  basic  programs  and  the  accreditation  policies  and  procedures 
that  are  set  forth  in  this  book  are  the  result  of  this  study. 

Oevefopmenf  ol  the  Service  lor  Postgraduate  Courses 

In  1955,  NAPNES  extended  the  scope  of  its  accrediting  service  to  include 
the  accreditation  of  postgraduate  courses  for  licensed  practical  nurses.  The 
purposes  served  by  this  newer  accreditation  activity  are  the  same  as  those  fulfilled 
by  tile  mtereditation  of  the  basic  programs.  However,  since  no  other  agency, 
official  or  voluntary,  is  ei^ged  in  appro /ii^  or  accrediting  postgraduate 
courses,  the  need  for  NAPNES*  service  to  them  is  magnified.  In  particular, 
practic^  nunses  need  assurance  that  they  are  investing  their  time,  money,  and 
effort  in  a course  which  is  truly  educational  in  orientation  and  that  the  results 
of  this  investment  will  be  widely  recognized  and  their  employment  opportunities 
significantly  increased.  Moreover,  as  is  always  the  case  in  a pioneer  effort,  those 
who  are  developing  or  are  contemplating  the  development  of  postgraduate 
courses  are  in  need  of  guidance. 

The  criteria  for  these  courses  have  also  been  revised  several  times.  Those 
presented  in  this  document  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  that  were 
developed  in  1962. 
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As  a further  help  to  those  conducting  or  contemplating  the  establishment  of 
a program  or  post^duate  course  in  practical  nursing,  NAPNES  oflE^  a con- 

f “ valuable  for  any  program  or  course,  but  it  is 

particularly  helpful  m the  case  of  one  that  is  in  the  planning  stage.  Guidance  at 
tite  time  may  help  those  initiating  the  program  or  course  to  avoid  mistakes 

‘o  Faculties  which,  after  a study 

Of  cntena  for  accreditation,  recognize  that  they  will  have  difficulty  in 

luting  these  cntena,  also  find  NAPNES’  consultation  service  to  be  extremely 
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ACCREDITING  POLICIES  ! 

i 

Accreditation  by  the  National  Association  for  Practice  Nurse  Education  and  \ 

Service  may  be  sought  by  any  basic  educational  program  in  practical  nursing  I 

that  is  fulfy  approved  by  the  state  authorities  and  by  any  postgraduate  course  | 

for  practical  nuises  in  a specialized  area  of  nursing.  ^ 

This  accreditation  is  based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  entire  educational  program  ^ 

or  postgraduate  course  in  the  light  of  the  criteria  established  by  NAPNES  and  | 

the  objectives  of  the  program  or  course  itself.  In  this  evaluation  consideration 
is  given  to  the  goieral  excdience  of  the  total  program  or  course  as  well  as  the  I 

balance  of  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  indicated  by  the  degree  to  which  I 

the  criteria  are  met.  The  evaluation  is  based  on  data  submitted  by  the  faculty  of  | 

the  program  or  course  substantiated  and  supplemented  by  inform^on  obtained 
by  NAPNES’  accrediting  representatives  in  a site  viat  to  the  program.  ; 

The  period  for  which  accreditation  is  granted  is  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a re-evaluation  of  the  total  program  or  course  is  required  for  continu- 
ati(m  of  status  as  an  accredited  program  or  course.  In  eadi  of  the  intervening 
two  years,  the  faculty  is  expected  to  submit  an  annua!  report  containing  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  data  pertaining  to  the  program  or  course. 
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CRITERIA  FOR  BASIC  PROGRAMS 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  OBJECTIVES 


t- 


1.  Statements  of  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  program  have  been 
formulated  by  the  faculty  to  serve  as  guides  in  the  development  of  the  entire 
program. 

2.  The  statement  of  philosophy  incorporates  the  following  beliefs  about  practi- 
cal nursing  and  practical  nursing  education: 

a.  Practical  nursing  today  is  nursing  and  not  an  auxiliary  service. 

b.  To  learn  how  to  nurse,  it  is  essential  for  the  student  to  have  experience  in 
nursing  patients  in  a real-life  situation,  as  well  as  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  basic  to  her  practice. 

c.  Aithou^  the  welfare  of  patients  constitutes  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all 
nursing  education  and  must  therefore  serve  as  a touchstone  for  all 
activities  in  the  educational  program,  the  primary  inunediate  goal  of  a 
practical  nursing  program  is  the  education  of  its  students,  not  the  main- 
tenance of  the  nursing  services  in  which  they  have  learning  experiences. 

d.  The  opportunity  to  prepare  for  practical  nursing  should  be  available 
to  any  person,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  who  shows  reasonable 
promise  of  being  able  to  complete  the  practical  nursing  program. 

3.  The  statement  of  objectives*  specifies,  as  expected  changes  in  the  student, 
the  development  of: 

a.  The  knowled^,  technical  skills,  attitudes,  and  cognitive  abilities  that  are 
^nerally  considered  essential  for  the  practice  of  practical  nursing. 

b.  Attitudes  which  contribute  to  constructive  relationships  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  health  team  and  with  patients  and  their  families. 


CONTROL  AND  ORGANIZATION 

1 . The  controlling  institution  is  accredited  by  the  appropriate  accrediting  body. 

2.  There  is  on  file  an  organization  chart  which  clearly  defines  the  lines  of 
authority  and  responsibili^  and  channels  of  communication. 


* For  a list  of  the  specific  skills  that  are  usually  considered  essential  for  the  practical 
nurse,  see:  National  Association  for  Practical  Nurse  Education  and  Service,  Ptactical 
Nursing  Education— A Guide  to  Curriculum  Development,  the  Association,  1965,  pp.  4-5. 
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3.  The  controlling  institution  demonstrates  recognition  of  and  respect  for  the 
program  in  practical  nursing  commensurate  with  that  accorded  any  other 
program  it  may  offer  and  provides  financial  support  for  the  conduct  of  the 
entire  program,  including  the  support  required  for: 

a.  The  provision  and  maintenance  of  adequate  physical  facilities. 

b.  The  employment  of  an  administrator/coordinator,  the  instructors  who 
teach  in  die  classroom  and  clinical  areas,  and  clerical  persoimel. 

c.  Equipment,  supplies,  and  educational  materials,  including  library 
holdings. 

d.  The  student  welfare  program. 

e.  Consultation  that  may  be  needed  for  the  continued  development  and 
inqirovement  of  the  program. 

4.  A separate  cost  accounting  budget  is  mmnt^ed  for  the  program  and  is 
based  on  the  expressed  needs  of  the  administrator/coordinator,  who  par- 
ticipates in  the  planning  of  the  budget. 

5.  The  controlling  institution  permits  flexibitity  in  the  planning  and  operation 
of  the  program  under  the  guidance  of  the  administrator/coordinator. 

6.  Each  cooperating  agency  is  accredited  by  the  appropriate  accrectiting  body 
or  bodies. 

7.  There  is  a signed  agrement  between  the  controlling  institution  and  each  j ' 
cooperating  agency,  which  specifies: 

a.  The  effective  date  of  the  agreement.  V 

b.  T le  length  of  time  the  cooperating  a^ncy  will  be  used  for  each  student  - ^ 

group. 

c.  The  number  of  s^^deIlts  in  each  group. 

d.  The  physical  facilities  that  will  be  pro^dded  for  student  learning  experi- 
ences. 

e.  The  provisions  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  faculty  members  and  the 
students. 

f.  The  review  and  renewal  conditions. 

8.  The  signed  agreement  includes  statements  that  insure: 

a.  That  the  final  authority  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  education  of  the 
students,  including  the  selection  of  the  faculty,  rests  with  the  controlling 
institution. 

b.  That  the  program  will  have  protective  priority  in  the  event  of  a change 
of  administration  in  either  of  the  contracting  institutions  or  the  assump- 
tion by  either  of  responsibility  for  a new  educational  program. 

9.  The  general  atmosphere  in  the  controlling  institution  and.  all  cooperating 

a^des  is  conducive  to  the  growth  *:f  the  program. 
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1.  The  faculty  members  are  given  and  assume  the  responsibility  for: 

a.  Formulating  the  philosophy,  objectives,  and  educational  policies  of  the 
program. 

b.  Planning  and  evaluating  the  total  curriculum. 

c.  Selecting  the  clinical  resources  and  educational  materials  utilized  in 
the  program. 

d.  Teaching  the  students  in  both  the  classroom  and  the  clinical  settii^. 

e.  Evaluatingthe  students*  achievement  throughout  the  program,  counsel- 
ing the  students  on  the  basis  of  these  evaluations,  and  determining 
when  a student  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  program. 

f.  Serving  on  appropriate  committees. 

g.  Furthering  their  own  professional  development. 

2.  The  faculty  members  employed  by  the  institut*on  are  qualified  b\'  educa- 
tion and  experience  and  are  sufficient  in  number  to  accomplish  all  of  these 
tasks  without  being  expected  to  carry  an  unrealistic  workload. 

a.  Tlie  professional  faculty  members  hold  a minimum  of  a baccalaureate 
degree. 

b.  Tlie  professional  nurse  faculty  members  are  currently  registered  in  the 
state  in  which  the  controlling  institution  is  located. 

c.  Tlie  administrator/coordinator: 

(1)  Is  a professional  nurse  who  has  specialized  preparation  and 
experience  which  enables  her  to  provide  leadership  and  assume 
the  other  responsibilities  of  her  position. 

(2)  Is  employed  on  a full-time  basis  by  the  institution. 

d.  Tlie  nursing  instructors: 

(1)  Are  sufficient  in  terms  of  the  varied  responsilnlities  involved  in 
the  faculty  role  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled.  (It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  student-instructor  ratio  in  the  clinical  nursing 
courses  not  exceed  15:1.) 

(2)  Are  free  of  any  nursing  service  assignment. 

3.  Provision  is  n ide  for  all  of  the  faculty  members  to  participate  actively  in 
the  review  of  the  program*s  philosophy,  objectives,  and  educational  poli- 
cies and  the  revision  of  these  when  necessary,  and  in  the  ongoing  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  of  the  curriculum. 

a.  Regularly  scheduled  meetings  of  the  total  faculty  are  held  for  these 
purposes. 

b.  The  minutes  of  these  meetings  record  the  action  taken. 

4.  The  faculty  is  represented  on  all  committees  and  councils  of  the  controlling 
institution  or  the  cooperating  agencies  which  are  concerned  with  matters 
pertaining  to  the  program. 
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5.  Fof  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  faculty  members  to  further  their  profes- 
sional development  and  to  increase  their  effectiveness  in  the  program: 

a.  An  on^ing  inservice  edfication  program  is  provided. 

b.  The  faculty  members  are  encouraged  to : 

(1)  Hold  membership  im  attend  meetings  of,  and  participate  in  the 
activities  of  appropriate  nursing  and  educational  organizations. 

(2)  Participate  in  community  activities  to  keep  pace  with  trends  that 
affect  the  educational  program  and  the  ne^s  of  the  practidng 
graduate  practical  nurse,  as  well  as  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
munity’s development. 

6.  Written  personnel  policies  for  the  faculty  are  on  file,  which  specify: 

a.  Work  hours  per  week. 

b.  Salary  and  promotion  schedules. 

c.  Health  services  and  illness  allowance. 

d.  Leaves  of  absence  and  vacation. 

7.  For  each  faculty  position  there  is  a written  job  description  that  spemfies 
the  responsibilities  of  and  the  qualifications  for  the  position. 

8.  The  educational  philosophy  and  objedives  of  the  program  are  interpreted 
to  each  new  faculty  member. 

9.  Each  faculty  member  is  evaluated  periodically  in  terms  of  her  achieve- 
ment and  development. 

10.  For  each  fiiculty  member  there  are  cumulative  records  which  are  used  as 
the  basis  for  her  periodic  evaluation.  These  records  are  made  available 
to  authorized  personnel  only. 


STUDENTS 

Admission 

1 . The  students  are  admitted  in  groups  at  stated  times. 

2.  The  criteria  for  admission  are  established  by  the  faculty  with  the  assistance 
of  suitable  persons  if  such  are  available. 

3.  The  criteria  take  into  consideration: 

a.  The  requirements  for  licemure  in  the  state. 

b.  The  admission  requirements  of  the  controlling  institution. 

c.  The  student  characteristics  that  are  consonant  with  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  program,  including  those  with  respect  to: 

(1)  Previous  educational  achievement  (as  evidenced  by  high  school 
records). 

(2)  General  intelli^ce  (as  evidenced  by  performance  on  standard- 
ized pre-entrance  tests). 
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<3)  PhyskaU  emotional,  and  social  health  (as  evidenced  by  a medical 
examination,  a personal  interview,  and  references). 

4.  The  final  decision  on  each  applicant  is  made  by  a committee  on  which  the 
faculty  is  represented. 

5.  The  policies  regarding  re-admission  to  the  program  and  admission  with 
advanced  standing  are  clearly  stated. 

Student  Weffare 

1.  There  is  in  operation  a health  program  which  makes  provision  for  preven- 
tive, remedial,  and  curative  measures  throughout  the  program  and  includes 
a terminal  physical  examination  prior  to  graduation. 

2.  Student  personnel  policies  include: 

a.  At  least  two  weeks*  vacation  per  year. 

b.  Provision  for  sick  leave. 

3.  There  is  some  provision  for  a student  organization  and  for  social  and  recrea- 
tional activities  which  promote  the  growth  of  the  individual  as  a member  of 
socie^. 

4.  There  is  profusion  for  financial  assistance  (loans  and/or  scholarships). 

5.  There  are  written  statements  of  ;x>licies,  ^ven  to  all  students,  which  clearly 
define  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  program  relative  to: 

a.  Conduct. 

b.  Attendance. 

c.  Grading  system. 

d.  Outside  employment. 

Student  Progress 

1.  Student  achievement  is  evaluated  systematically  through  such  means  as 
check  lists,  written  tests,  and  observation  of  clinical  performance. 

a.  The  student  participates  in  her  evaluation. 

b.  The  results  of  the  periodic  evaluations  are  used  in  guiding  the  student 
and  in  determining  her  progress  in  the  program. 

2.  For  each  currently  enrolled  student  and  each  former  student,  records  are 
kept,  including: 

a.  Admission  records. 

b.  Health  records. 

c.  Records  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  each  course  and  in  each  setting 
(classroom  or  clinical)  utilized  in'the  course. 

d.  Grades  and  other  evaluative  data. 

e.  The  final  summary  of  student  projgress  and  the  results  on  the  state  board 
examination  (for  graduates).' 

3.  These  records  are  made  available  to  authorized  personnel  only. 
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CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

1 . The  faculty  has  developed  and  utilizes  a master  plan  of  the  curriculum  which 
shows  the  length  and  sequence  of  the  courses  and,  for  each  course,  the  areas 
of  content  covered  and  the  setting  or  settii^s  (classroom/clinical  labora- 
tory) used. 

2.  The  master  plan  gives  evidence  that  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  program.  In  particular, 

a.  It  includes  classroom  and  clinical  experiences  which  provide  the  students 
with  opportunities  to  learn  how  to  meet  both  physical  and  emotional 
needs  of  mothers  and  infants,  children,  medical-surgical  patients,  the 
aged,  and  patients  with  long-term  illnesses. 

b.  The  time  provided  is  sufficient  for  the  achievement  of  the  objectives.  (A 
total  of  at  least  1700  scheduled  hours  is  recommended.) 

3.  The  curriculum  is  so  organized  that: 

a.  E}q>eriences  in  the  clinical  laboratory  are  provided  early  in  the  program. 

b.  2 ne  sequence  of  courses  is  such  that  there  is  a progression  of  content 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

c.  The  subject  matter  in  each  course  is  closely  correlated  with  that  in  other 
courses. 

4.  For  each  course  the  instructor  or  instructors  have  developed  and  utilize: 

a.  A written  course  outline  which  indicates  the  course  objectives,  the 
sequence  of  content,  the  time  allotted  to  each  unit  of  content,  the  setting 
or  settings  in  which  each  unit  of  content  is  taught,  and  the  methods  used 
in  evaluating  the  students. 

b.  A written  plan  for  each  lesson  which  shows  the  objectives,  the  content, 
the  amount  of  time  allocated,  and  the  teaching  methods. 

5.  The  course  outline  and  lesson  plans  give  evidence  that: 

a.  The  objectives  of  the  course  or  lesson  are  consistent  with , and  contribute 
to,  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  and  cuiTiculum. 

b.  Insofar  as  is  possible  the  clinical  learning  experiences  for  a unit  of 
content  are  provided  concurrently  with  classroom  instruction. 

c.  The  time  is  distributed  in  such  a way  that: 

( 1 ) The  time  allotted  to  each  lesson  is  consistent  with  the  content  to  be 
covered  and  the  learning  expected  of  the  students. 

(2)  The  scheduled  time  for  classroom  and  clinical  experiences  does  not 
exceed  40  hours  per  week  or  8 hours  per  day,  and  the  scheduled 
hours  for  each  day  are  consecutive. 

(3)  The  time  allotted  for  each  clinical  learning  experience  is  sufficient 
to  permit  the  teacher  to  modify  the  planned  assignments  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

d.  The  content  and  teaching  methods  reflect  current  concepts  and  practices 
in  nursing  and  education. 
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6.  Supervision  is  provided  for  the  students  in  all  clinical  experiences  wherever 
and  whenever  these  may  occur. 

7.  The  clic4cal  laboratory  experiences  are  selected  by  the  instructors  on  the 
basis  of  their  contribution  to  the  objectives  of  the  cou^  and  the  total 
program. 

8.  The  clinical  laboratory  experiences  include,  in  addition  to  experiences  with 

patients:  ' 

a.  Instructor-student  conferences  (individual  or  group)  related  to  the  care 
of  the  patients. 

b.  Participation  of  the  students  in  staff  conferences  on  patients,  ward 
reports,  and  the  like. 

RESOURCES  AND  FACILITIES 

1 . The  nursing  units  utilized  for  student  learning  experiences : 

a.  Contain  a sufficient  number  and  variety  of  patients  to  permit  the  provi- 
sion of  a reasonable  breadth  and  variety  of  e3q>eriences  for  each  student. 

b.  Are  staffed  by  qualified  service  personnel  at  all  levels  and  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  patients. 

2.  The  classrooms  in  both  the  controlling  institution  and  the  cooperating 
agencies: 

a.  Are  adequate  in  number  and  size  for  accommodating  the  number  of 
students  and  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  program. 

b.  Have  sufficient  and  Eq)propriate  equipment  and  teaching  aids. 

3.  The  library  in  each  institution  that  is  used  is : 

a.  Easily  accessible  to  the  students  and  faculty  members. 

b.  Equipped  mth  a sufficient  number  of  tables  and  chairs  to  accommodate 
at  least  15  percent  of  the  student  body  which  uses  it. 

4.  Library  holdings  are: 

a.  Sufficient  in  scope  of  content  and  number  of  volumes  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  both  students  and  faculty  members. 

b.  Classified,  catalogued,  and  easily  available  to  users.  If  the  services  of  a 
librarian  cannot  be  provided,  ffie  responsibility  for  a system  of  with- 
drawal is  vested  in  one  person. 

c.  Kept  up  to  date  by  means  of  a periodic  review  by  a committee  which  is 
competent  to  make  recommendations  concerning  acquisitions  and 
materials  to  be  discarded  and  to  recommend  budget  requests. 

5.  The  administrator/coordinator  has  an  adequately  equipped  office  which 
pro\ddes  privacy  for  carrying  out  administrative  functions  and  for  individual 
conferences. 
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6.  The  instructors  have  suitably  equipped  office  space  that  is  easily  accessible 
to  the  students  and  that  provides  privacy  for  individual  conferences.  If  po$> 
sible,  each  instructor  should  have  her  own  office  with  available  telephone 
service. 

7.  Dining  rooms,  lounges,  rest  rooms,  and  lockers  are  adequate  in  number  and 
suitable  in  type  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  students  and  faculty 
members. 

8.  Adequate  space  and  equipment  are  provided  for  the  storage  of  records,  in* 
eluding  those  that  are  confidendal,  and  clerical  and  teaching  supplies  and 
materials. 

9.  The  secretarial  service  is  adequate  for  insuring  efficient  and  prompt  manage- 
ment of  the  clerical  obligations  of  the  program. 

COA^UNITY  RELATIONS 

1 . An  up-to-date  description  of  the  program  is  available  for  distribution,  in  the 
form  of  a separate  ^Uetin  or  a section  of  the  bulletin  of  the  controlling 
agency  or  both.  This  description  is  so  presented  that  it  can  be  used  as  a 
public  relations  instrument  for  providing  information  to  the  community 
concerning  the  program  and  as  a tool  for  the  recruitment  of  students  and 
faculty.  It  includes  information  about: 

a.  The  philosophy  and  aims  of  the  program. 

b.  Admission  requirements. 

c.  Number  of  classes  admitted  annually  and  dates  of  admission. 

d.  Broad  description:,  of  courses. 

e.  Length  of  the  program. 

f.  Liring accommodations  (if  any). 

g.  Statement  of  all  costs  and  fees. 

b.  Availability  of  financial  assistance. 

2.  If  the  program  includes  in  its  organization  an  advisory  committee  of  persons 
not  employed  by  the  controlling  or  cooperating  institutions : 

a.  The  functions  of  this  committee  are  limited  to  interpreting  the  program 
and  its  needs  to  the  community  and  interpreting  community  needs  to 
those  responsible  for  the  program.  These  functions  and  the  person  or 
group  to  whom  the  committee  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  are  defined 
in  writing. 

b.  The  committee  is  widely  representative  of  community  interests  and 
includes  at  least  one  licensed  practical  nurse. 

c.  The  committee  meets  at  stated  intervals,  and  the  administrator/coordi- 
nator  or  her  representative  attends  all  meetings  to  interpret  the  program 
and  its  needs. 

d.  Minutes  are  on  file  which  record  the  activities  of  the  committee  or  of  any 
working  subcommittees. 

e.  Any  recommendations  of  the  committee  are  prepared  in  writing. 
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EVALUATION  AND  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  PROGRAM 

1.  The  piogram  & periodically  evaluated  by  the  faculty  to  determine  its  effec- 
tiveness in  meeting  the  current  and  anticipated  needs  of  society  for  practical 
nursing  care  and  the  educational  needs  of  the  students. 

2.  This  evaluation  includes  the  utilization  of  data  on; 

a.  The  results  of  the  evaluations  of  student  achievement  throughout  the 
program. 

b.  The  admissions  and  withdrawals  of  students. 

c.  The  performance  of  the  graduates  on  the  state  licensing  examination. 

d.  The  performance  of  the  graduates  in  the  nursing  services  in  which  they 
are  employed. 

3.  The  evaluation  of  the  piogram  includes  considerati  in  of  whether  the  needed 
improvements  that  have  been  identified  in  previous  evaluations  by  the 
faculty  and  approving  and  accrediting  agencies  have  been  brought  about 

4.  The  findings  of  this  evaluation  are  used  in  the  further  development  of  the 
program  as  well  as  in  its  in^rovement 

5.  In  the  plans  for  the  further  development  of  the  program^  account  & taken  of: 

a.  The  need  for  changes  in  the  objectives  indicated  by  emerging  needs  of 
the  public  for  practical  nursing  care. 

b.  The  way  in  which  the  changes  in  one  aspect  of  the  program  afEect  another 
aspect  or  aspects.  In  particular^ 

(1)  Changes  in  the  size  of  the  student  body  are  reflected  in  the  size  of 
the  faculty  group  and  in  the  physical  resources  that  are  available. 

(2)  Changes  in  the  objectives  are  reflected  in  the  planned  curriculum. 

(3 ) Changes  in  the  curriculum  are  reflected  in  the  criteria  for  admission 
to  the  program. 
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PROCEDURES  FOR 
ACCREDITING  BASIC  PROGRAMS 

Accrediting  Personnel 

The  personnel  involved  in  the  accreditation  process,  other  than  the  persons 
participating  directly  in  the  educational  program  seeking  accreditation,  are: 

1,  The  Survey  Team.  Two  registered  nurses,  qualified  by  both  education  and 
experience  to  serve  as  a faculty  member  in  a practical  nursing  program,  are 
appointed  by  NAPNES  to  make  die  survey.  This  team  is  composed  of  two 
nurse  faculty  members  in  practical  nursing  programs,  or  one  faculty  member 
and  a staff  member  of  NAPNES.  An  effort  is  made  to  have  on  the  survey 
team  a faculty  member  from  a program  that  is  controlled  by  the  same  type 
of  institution  as  the  program  being  visited. 

2.  The  Accrediting  Committee.  The  evaluation  is  made  by  a committee  of 
eleven  persons  who  are  qualified  to  review  it  from  varying  points  of  view. 
This  committee  also  reviews  the  application  for  evaluation  for  accreditation. 
It  usually  meets  three  times  a year.  Seven  members  constitute  a quorum. 

The  Appllcollen 

Application  for  evaluation  for  accreditation  is  made  on  a form,  obtainable 
from  NAPNES,  which  asks  for  general  information  concerning  the  program  and 
its  controlling  institution  and  for  data  on  the  size  of  its  student  enrollment,  the 
criteria  for  admission,  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  faculty  members,  the 
plan  of  the  curriculum,  the  institutions  in  which  the  students  are  taught,  and  the 
like.  The  completed  form  is  returned  to  NAPNES  and  is  reviewed  by  the 
Accrediting  Committee  at  its  next  meeting. 

Usually,  the  application  is  accepted  immediately  and  the  evaluation  process 
is  continued.  Sometimes,  however,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  application,  the  Accrediting  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  program 
is  seriously  deficient  in  meeting  the  criteria.  In  such  instances,  to  spare  the  pro- 
gram the  expense  of  a survey  from  which  a negative  result  seems  highly  probable, 
it  informs  the  faculty  that  in  its  opinion  the  program  is  not  yet  ready  for  evalua- 
tion for  accreditation,  notes  the  major  weaknesses  evidenced  on  the  application, 
and  recommends  that  consultation  be  secured.  The  faculty  of  the  program  makes 
the  final  decision  about  whether  the  accreditation  process  will  ^ continued  at 
this  time;  it  has  the  privilege  of  asking  for  a survey  without  making  any  change 
in  the  program. 

Tlia  Survey 

Every  effort  is  made  to  schedule  the  survey  on  a date  that  is  convenient  for 
the  personnel  associated  with  the  program.  A member  of  the  state  board  of 
nursing  is  invited  by  NAPNES  to  accompany  its  survey  team. 
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Two  days  are  allowed  for  most  surveys,  but  if  the  program  utilizes  the  facili- 
ties of  several  agencies,  one  or  more  additional  days  are  allowed.  The  u Mai 
length  of  a survey  day  is  fr<Mn  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

The  arrangements  that  are  made  for  the  visitors  should  include: 

1.  A conference  with  the  administrator/coordinator  of  the  program  regarding 
organization,  budget,  personnel  policies,  the  over-all  plan  of  ^e  curriculum, 
and  student  performance.  Written  materials  pertaining  to  these  subjects 
should  be  available  for  discussion,  as  well  as  minutes  of  faculty  meetings 
and  of  the  meetings  of  the  advisory  committee  or  community  relations  if 
one  exists. 

2.  An  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  administrative  officer  of  each  of  the  institu- 
tions utilized  in  the  program  and,  in  the  case  of  hospitals  or  related 
institutions,  the  director  of  nursing  service. 

3.  A tour  of  all  facilities  utili^  by  the  students  in  both  the  controlling  institu- 
tion and  all  cooperating  institutions,  including: 

a.  Patient  units  utilized  for  student  assignments. 

b.  Classrooms. 

c.  Library  facilities. 

d.  Dining  rooms,  lockers,  dressing  rooms,  lounges,  etc.  that  are  available 
for  use  by  the  students. 

e.  The  student  retidence  if  there  is  one. 

4.  Conferences  with  individual  instructors*  during  which  the  following  material 
should  be  available  for  review: 

a.  Course  outlines  and  unit  and  lesson  plans. 

b.  Samples  of  classroom  tests,  forms  used  for  evaluating  clinical  perform- 
ance, forms  used  for  case  studies,  counseling  forms,  and  texts  and 
workbooks. 

5.  An  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  student  body. 

6.  An  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  faculty  as  a whole  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
survey. 

The  fvafiration 

The  survey  team  prq)ares  a report  which  incorporates  factual  data  about  the 
program  that  have  l^en  accumulated  from  the  application  form  and  during  the 
survey.  This  report  is  reviewed  by  all  members  of  the  Accrediting  Committee 
who  are  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee.  In  this  review  the  com- 
mittee checks  the  degree  to  which  the  program  meets  or  deviates  from  each  of  the 
criteria  and,  in  addition,  notes  evidence  of  over-all  vitality  and  excellence.  It 

* Classes  are  audited  only  upon  the  special  request  of  the  faculty. 
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then  votes  in  favor  of  approval  or  disapproval  for  accreditation.  A majority  vote 
determines  the  final  decision.  When  the  action  is  one  of  disapproval,  NAPNES 
does  not  in  any  way  reveal  that  the  program  has  been  evaluated  for  accreditation. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  Accrediting  Committee,  the  administrator/ 
coordinator  of  the  program  is  informed  by  letter  of  the  committee’s  action  and  is 
sent  copies  of  the  report  in  the  number  ^at  she  has  requested.  In  this  letter  is 
indicated  the  committee’s  opinions  about  the  major  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  program,  together  wiA  recommendations  for  improvement. 

Annual  Report 

An  annual  report  form  is  mailed  to  each  accredited  program  in  November  of 
each  of  the  two  years  following  an  evaluation  for  accreditation.  This  form  asks 
for  data  on  the  current  enrollment  and  the  performance  of  recent  graduates  on 
the  state  licensing  examination  and  for  information  about  any  major  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  policies  or  personnel  of  the  program  or  the  controlling 
institution,  the  curriculum,  or  the  institutions  used  for  instruction.  It  also  asks 
for  evidence  of  progress  toward  correcting  any  deficiencies  noted  in  the  last 
evaluation  for  accreditation. 

These  data  are  reviewed  by  the  Accrediting  Committee  at  its  next  meeting, 
and  a report  listing  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  recommendations  for 
improvement  is  sent  to  the  administrator/coordinator  of  the  program.  In  this 
letter  the  committee  may  also  recommend  that  the  program  secure  consultative 
assistance. 

Maintenance  of  Accreditation 

The  resurvey  of  an  accredited  program,  which  is  conducted  three  years  after 
the  initial  survey  if  the  program  wishes  to  maintain  its  accreditation  status,  is 
patterned  on  the  general  plan  of  the  initial  survey.  The  amount  of  time  needed 
is  governed  by  the  number  of  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  program. 

In  an  evaluafion  following  a resurvey,  the  Accrediting  Committee  takes  par- 
ticular note  of  the  degree  to  which  the  program  has  profited  from  recommenda- 
tions made  following  the  previous  survey  and  review  of  annual  reports. 
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CRITERIA  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR 
POSTGRADUATE  COURSES 


I ! 


The  type  of  postgraduate  course  to  which  NAPNES  extends  Rs  accreditation 
service  is  one  which  (1)  prepares  licensed  practical  nurses  in  one  specialized 
area  of  nursing  or  a sub-area  of  a nursing  specialty  and  (2)  aims  to  extend  the 
abilities  of  the  students  admitted  to  the  course  b^ond  Aose  which  they  have 
developed  in  the  basic  program. 


In  connection  with  this  second  qualification,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
expansion  in  the  scope  of  practical  nursing  practice  over  the  years  has  resulted 
in  the  expansion  of  content  in  basic  practical  nur^g  programs,  and  that  this 
eiq>ansion  has  occurred  at  different  rates  in  different  localities.  Accordingly,  the 
abilities  that  licensed  practical  nurses  have  developed  in  their  basic  programs 
may  vary  according  to  the  program  in  which  basic  preparation  was  secured  and 
the  time  of  graduation  from  the  program.  This  variation  must  be  taken  into 
accouikt  in  the  admission  practices  of  the  postgraduate  course.  For  example,  a 
postgraduate  course  which  aims  to  pr^are  licensed  practical  nurses  for  practice 
in  psychiatric  settings  would  not  admit  licensed  practical  nurses  who  have  had 
sufficient  preparation  of  this  kind  in  their  basic  programs.  Similarly,  a post- 
graduate course  in  medical-surgical,  maternity,  or  pediatric  nursing  should 
prepare  the  students  for  functions  beyond  those  that  they  have  been  prepared 
for  in  their  basic  programs. 


EligihiUty  for  Accreditation 

To  be  evaluated  for  accreditation  by  NAPNES,  a postgraduate  course  must 
have  been  in  full-scale  operation  'or  a period  long  enough  for  one  class  of 
students  to  be  at  the  point  of  completing  it 

PfiifosopAy  and  Objectives 

1.  The  philosophy  of  those  responsible  for  the  course  includes  the  beliefe  that: 

a.  The  purpose  of  postgraduate  education  in  practical  nursing  is  to  assist 
the  student  to  extend  her  abilities  in  one  clinical  nursing  specialty  or  sub- 
specialty beyond  those  which  are  developed  in  the  basic  program. 

b.  A postgraduate  course  should  qualify  Ae  person  who  completes  it  to 
practice  in  any  setting  in  which  practical  nurses  are  employed,  regardless 
of  size  or  type. 

2.  The  stated  objectives  give  evidence  that  the  course  is  designed  to: 

a.  Offer  qualified  students  from  any  community  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  service  as  a practical  nurse  in  a specialized  area  of  nursing  and  for 
functioning  in  that  area  with  additional  understanding  and  skill. 

b.  Add  breadth  and  depth  to  the  students"  knowledge  of  basic  nursing 
princ^les. 
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c.  Foster  attitudes  which  contribute  to  constructive  relationships  with  other 
members  of  the  health  team  and  with  patients  and  their  families. 

Admfnfsfrcrtfen 

1.  The  institution  offering  the  course  is  a hospital  approved  by  the  appropriate 
accrediting  body  or  bt^ies. 

2.  The  institution  assumes  responsibility  for  the  financial  support  of  the  course 
and  for  providing  appropriate  resources  for  conducting  the  course  and  for 
student  welfare. 

Content  ond  looming  Experionces 

1.  The  length  of  the  course  is  sufficient  for  the  students  to  attain  the  stated 
objectives,  but  is  not  in  excess  of  the  time  required  for  this  purpose  The 
accepted  maximum  is  six  months. 

2.  To  insure  sufficient  homogeneity  in  the  students’  ability  for  them  to  progress 
at  the  rate  required  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  program,  an  initial  period 
in  the  course  is  regarded  as  a screening  period  during  which  all  students  are 
evaluated  for  continuation  in  the  course.  The  length  of  this  period  is  four 
weeks  in  a six-month  course  and  a minimum  of  two  weeks  in  shorter  courses. 

3.  A detailed  outline  of  the  content  and  the  classroom  and  clinical  learning 
experieiKes  is  av^ble. 

4.  There  are  at  least  8 hours  of  classroom  instruction  per  week. 

5.  The  amount  of  evening  and  ni^t  experience  is  governed  by  the  objectives 
of  the  course. 

Eocifitfes  ond  Rnsevrces 

1.  The  clinical  facility  utilized  for  instruction  has  a daily  census  and  a variety 
of  patients  sufficient  for  providing  worthwhile  learning  experiences  for  all  of 
the  students.  In  a lying  tins  criterion  consideration  is  ^ven  to  other  groups 
of  nursing  students,  if  any,  for  whom  the  clinical  facility  is  utilized. 

2.  The  classroom  facilities  and  library  resources  meet  the  criteria  of  those 
established  for  the  baric  program. 

towity 

1.  The  number  of  faculty  members  is  sufficient  to  conduct  a sound  course  for 
the  number  of  students  enrolled. 

2.  The  coordinator-instructor  is  employed  full-time  by  the  institution  which 
offers  the  course. 

3.  The  faculty  members  have  special  preparation  and  experience  in  the  clinical 
specialty. 
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4.  Written  personnel  policies  for  the  facul^,  such  as  those  pertaining  to  salary, 
hours  of  work,  health  service,  vacation,  and  educational  leave,  are  on  file. 

5.  There  is  a weekly  schedule  which  indicates  the  hours  of  instruction  and 
supervision  for  each  facul^  member. 

6.  Faculty  meetings  are  held  regularly  and  frequently  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
course  and  the  policies  governing  it.  Minutes  of  these  meetings  record  deci- 
sions and  recommendations  for  changes. 

Students 

1.  All  studente  are  graduates  of  state-approved  programs  in  practical  nursing 
and  are  currently  licensed. 

2.  The  studente  are  selected  for  their  abili^  to  profit  from  the  course.  Admis- 
sion criteria  pertain  to  previous  educational  achievement  in  practical  nurs- 
ing, health,  age,  and  personal  qualifications.  The  transcript  of  the  records  in 
the  basic  program  is  utilized  and  is  supplemented,  if  possible,  by  a pretest 
and  a biographical  sketch. 

3.  There  is  a health  program  which  includes  a physical  examination. 

4.  Admission,  health,  and  counseling  records  and  records  of  achievement  in 
both  the  classroom  and  the  clinical  laboratory  are  on  file  for  each  student. 

5.  In  adcfition  to  the  evaluation  at  the  end  of  the  probationary  period,  there  is 
a terminal  evaluation  of  each  student. 

6.  A certificate  which  indicates  the  type  of  course  completed  and  the  institution 
which  conducts  it  is  granted  to  each  student  who  successfully  completes  the 
course. 

Cvafuafion  and  Further  Oevehpmeni 

1.  The  faculty  evaluates  the  course  r^riodically  in  the  light  of; 

a.  The  studente*  achievement  of  the  objectives. 

b.  The  performance  of  those  who  have  completed  the  course  in  the  services 
in  which  they  are  subsequently  employed. 

c.  The  extent  to  which  e?q)ansion  in  content  in  basic  programs  should  be 
reflected  in  changes  in  the  objectives  and  content  of  the  postgraduate 
course. 

2.  The  results  of  this  evaluation  are  utilized  in  the  improvement  and  further 
development  of  the  course. 


Accrediting  Procedures 

The  procedures  for  evaluating  a postgraduate  course  for  accreditation 
resemble  those  used  for  the  evaluation  of  basic  programs.  However,  since  fewer 
institutions  are  usually  involved  in  the  implementation  of  the  course,  the  survey 
time  is  limited  to  one  day. 
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FOREWORD 


In  addition  to  many  educational  publications  emanating  from 
within  Vtyoming,  as  well  as  publishing  many  of  its  own,  the  Vtyoming 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  receives  numerous  publications  pertaining 
to  education  from  practically  every  other  state. 

To  make  these  documents  available  to  as  many  people  as 
possible,  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  has  compiled  this 
bibliography  for  distribution  throughout  uyoming.  Documents  may 
be  checked  out  for  a period  of  one  month.  Requests  should  be 
directed  to  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  giving  the  following 
information. 
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ACCESSION  NUMBER 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Accession  No.  Subject; 

A 1.  ‘ ACCREDITATION 

FL-001  Nerden7  Joseph  T, ; Michael,  Beniard;  Dickey,  Dr.  Frank 

EVALUATION  AND  ACCREDITATION 

Miami  Beach,  Florida;  American  Vocational  Association;  1965 
67  p. 

A collection  of  addresses  given  at  the  Anerican 
Vocational  Association  Convention  in  Miami , Dec . 7 , 1965 . 


FL-002 


Seagren,  Philip  W. 

ACCREDITATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SCHOOLS  AND  PROGRAMS 
Miami,  Florida;  Dade  County  Public  Schools;  1967 

11  p. 

A panel  discussion  presented  at  the  morning  session 
of  the  AVA  Convention  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  on  Dec.  5,  1967. 


2.  ADGUSTMENT 

OH- 070 

WORKER  ADJUSIMENT:  miTH  IN  TRANSISTION  FRCM 

SCHOOL  TO  WORK 

Columbus,  Ohio;  The  Center  for  Vocational  6 Tedmical  Education; 
1967 

135  p. 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  recent  literature  on  the 
adjustment  problems  of  yaith  to  the  work  world. 


3.  ADMINISTRATION 
NB-  005  Sybout,~Ward 

IN-BASKET 

Lincoln,  Nebraska;  University  of  Nebraska;  1968 
40  p. 

A collection  of  materials  designed  to  improve  the  ability 
^ of  school  administrators  who  direct  programs  of  vocational 

► education. 

y MI-035  Wenrich,  Ralph  C. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  IDENTIFICATION,  SELECTION, 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERSONS  FOR  LEADERSHIP  ROLES  IN  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  University  of  Michigan 

1 p. 

A research  brief  on  an  experimental  program  to  develop  a 
program  for  preparation  of  administrators. 

DC-014 

EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATTON,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  FINANCE 
Washington,  D.C.;  American  Educational  Research  Association; 
1967 

97  p. 

A collection  of  articles  on  school  administration, 
school  finance,  and  instructional  approaches  by  various 
educators  around  the  world. 

4 DC- 184 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Washington,  D.C.;  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc.; 

28  p. 

A publication  prepared  to  help  administrators  provide 
vocational  education  for  both  youth  and  adults. 

OR-011 

SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  EVALUATION  OF  ADMINISTRATORS 
Eugene,  Oregon;  University  of  Oregon;  ERIC  Clearinghouse  of 
Educational  Administration 
7 p. 

A bibliography  of  books  and  articles  on  the  evaluation 
of  administrators. 


2. 


Accession  No. 
UT-003 


Subject i 

AIMINISTOTION  (cont.) 

AEMINISTRATIVE  SALARY  INFORMATION  1965-66 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction;  1966 
17  p. 

A study  of  teacher  and  administrator  salaries  in  Utah, 
compared  by  districts  and  vdth  other  states . 


Madison,  Wisconsin;  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational -Technical 
Education;  1967 
53  p. 

A bibliography  of  books  and  periodicals  on  administration 
available  from  the  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational -Technical 
Education. 


DC-OOS 


DC- 138 


Rl-OOl 


WT-119 


DC- 189 


4.  AEMINISmTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

AIMINISTRATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION:  RULES  AND 
REGULATIONS 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 

102  p. 

Regulations  for  the  administration  of  vocational  education 
programs  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Vocational 
Education  Acts. 


SERVICES  AND/OR  FUNCTIONS  IHAT  SHOULD  BE  CARRIED  OUT 
BY  IKE  FEDERAL  AGENCY  AIMINISTERING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Washington,  D.C. ; American  Vocational  Association 
19  p. 

Guidelines  for  administering  vocational  education  programs. 


AEMINISTRATIVET^LAN,  PROCEDURES  AND  APPLICATION  FOR 
AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  PROGRAM 
Providence,  Rhode  Island;  State  Department  of  Education 

12  p. 

A booklet  of  guidelines  for  the  establishment  and 
administration  of  vocational  education  programs  in  Rhode  Island. 


5 . ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 


WYCMING  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
Cheyenne,  Vfyoming;  State  Department  of  Education 
I P* 

A flyer  on  the  A halt  Basic  Education  program  in 
Vfyoming. 


CURRICULUM  GUIDE  101®^!  BASIC  EDUCATION 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 
229  p. 

A guide  to  assist  school  administrators  to  raise  the 
educational  level  of  adults  to  the  place  vhere  they  can  take 
occupational  training  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962. 
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6.  ADULT  EDICATION 
Burrichter,  Arthur,  Con5)iler 

RESEARCH  STUDIES  WITH  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Laramie,  Vi^oming;  University  of  Vi^oming;  1967 
78  p. 

A conpilation  of  adult  education  research  conopleted  from 
the  states  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Utah, 

Colorado  and  Vi^oming. 

Crabtree,  Jack 

ADULT  EDUCATION:  A SOCIAL  IMPERATIVE 
Trenton,  New  Jersey;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
9 p. 

A booklet  on  the  importance  of  adult  education. 

DeGabriele,  Eu^ne  M. 

GUIDANCE  SERVICES  FOR  ADULTS 
Sacramento,  Calif.;  State  Department  of  Education;  1961 
97  p. 

Guidelines  for  the  development  and  administration  of 
guidance  services  in  California's  public  school  adult  education 
programs . 

Foirt©  Ruiss0ll  T 

ADULT  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  USA 
Washington,  D.C.;  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  USA; 

1964 

4 p. 

A brochure  describing  the  new  offices  of  the  AEA. 

Heppell,  Helen  M. 

CCMWITY  EDUCATION  PROJECT 
San  Diego,  Calif.;  San  Die^  City  Schools;  1966 
51  p. 

A report  of  a Community  Education  Project  designed  to 
encourage  adults  in  the  low-income  areas  of  San  Diego  to 
take  advantage  of  cultural  and  educational  opportunities. 

Keyserling,  Mary  Dublin 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  WCMEN 
Washington,  D.C.;  Department  of  Labor 
31  p. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  to  help  acquaint  more 
adult  women  with  the  special  programs  now  being  offered  and 
to  stimulate  additional  colleges  and  universities  to  respond 
to  the  special  educational  needs  of  mature  women. 

O'Dell,  Earl  Douglas,  and  Thompson,  John  T. 

A STUDY  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  ADULTS  IN  WYOMING 
Laramie,  Wyoming;  University  of  Wyoming,  Division  of  Adult 
Education  and  Community  Service 
351  p. 

Report  of  a study  of  post-hi^  school  educational  programs 
and  needs  in  Wyoming. 

Rajender,  Gandi  R. 

POPULATION  ESTIMATES  OF  WYOMING  COUNTIES 
Laramie,  Vi^oming;  College  of  Commerce  and  Industry;  WYOMING 
TRADE  WINDS,  March-June,  1966,  issue 

66  p. 

Appendix  reproduced  from  an  aiticle  idiich  appeared  in  the 
March-June,  1966  issue  of  looming  Trade  Winds. 

Schaefer,  Carl  J.,  and  Shemick,  John  M. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MEETS  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  RETRAINING 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania;  Pennsylvania  State  University;  1964 
85  p. 

A study  of  retraining  programs  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
study  supplies  valuable  and  necessary  information  fcr  the 
fijture  establishment  of  retraining  classes. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

ADULT  EDUCATION  (cont.) 

CA-029 

/5  YEARS  OF  ADUTT  EDUCATION,  DIAMOND  JUBILEE  YEAR 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Los  Angeles  City  School  Districts;  1963 

120  p. 

A history  of  adult  education  in  Los  Angles  from  1887 
to  1962. 


DC -186 


MI-053 


NY-012 


V-AE-002 


V-AE-005 


V-AE-006 


V-AE-010 


FOCUS  ON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Washington,  D.C.*,  National  Association  of  Public  School  Adult 
Educators;  1961 
175  p. 

Yearbook  of  the  National  Association  of  Public  School 
Adult  Educators.  It  contains  articles  of  their  projects, 
information  on  adult  education,  the  job  of  adult  educators, 
and  information  on  the  NAPSAE  organization. 


CONriNUl.^G  EDUCSriON:  AN  EVOLVING  FORM  OF  ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan;  Sequoia  Press,  1959 
57  p. 

Descriptions  of  patterns  for  adult  learning,  some  of 
the  especially  designed  facilities  to  enhance  the  learning 
opportunities,  and  the  programs  within  the  field  which  have 
been  assisted  by  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation. 


EDUCATIONAI.LY  DEFICIENT  ADULTS 
New  York,  N.Y.;  McGraw  Hill;  1964 

60  p. 

A study  on  identifying  effective  instructional  materials 
for  adult  basic  education. 


GRADUATE  STUDY  PROGRAM  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Laramie,  Wyoming;  University  of  Wyoming 

2 p. 

A flyer  on  the  graduate  program  in  adult  education  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming. 


ACT  328  of  1957 
State  of  Arkansas,  1957 
7 p. 

An  Act  to  enable  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  use  any 
additional  federal  funds  for  Vocational- Technical  and  Adult 
Education;  to  authorize  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  to  establish  vocationai-tecdiriicdlrsdiodls  "for  persons 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  over;  and  for  other  purposes. 


tU  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  ACADEMIC  CREDENTIALS 


Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Education  Department;  1967 
14  p. 

Descriptions  of  outstanding  activities  or  interesting 
programs  conducted  in  adult  schools  in  New  Jersey. 


FOR  YOUR  ADULT 


iTTCN  CLASSES 


Manchester,  Mo.;  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill; 

18  p. 

A bibliography  of  materials  suitable  for 
classes. 


1965 

adult  education 
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5, 
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ADULT  EDUCATION  (cont.) 

WY-125 

ADULT  EDUCATION  NEWS 

Laramie^  Uyoming;  University  of  Wyoming ; Spring,  1967 

6 p. 

A newspaper  type  publication  of  the  Division  of  Adult 
Education  and  Community  Service  at  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
It  contains  a variety  of  articles  on  Adult  Education. 


DC- 102 


CA-013 


V- PR- 014 


m A 


DC- 132 


r 


7.  ADVISORY  CCMMITTEES 
King,  Sam  W. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  ADVISORY  CCWITTEES 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1960 
75  p. 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  develop  a better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  role  of  the  formally 
constituted  advisory  committee.  This  is  a guide  for  local 
administrators  and  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  education 
programs . 

Riendeau,  Albert  J. 

VOCATIONAL  6 TECHNICAL  ADVISORY  CCMMITTEES 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.;  West  Valley  Junior  College;  1966 

18  p. 

The  importance  of  locally  oriented  Advisory  Committees 
in  community  colleges. 

Stoehr,  Keith 

ADVISORY  CCMMITTEE  ORGANIZATION  6 PROCEDURES 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin;  Kenosha  Technical  Institute 

8 p. 

Guidelines  for  setting  up  advisory  committees. 
Suggestions  for  procedures  for  committee  meetings,  and 
suggested  projects  for  the  committee. 


VOCATIONAL  ADVISORY  CXMIITTEES 
Washington,  D.C.;  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc. 

24  p. 

A list  of  suggestions  and  rules  for  bringing  advisory 
committees  and  school  administrators  together. 


DC- 188 


MA-005 


/i 

WY-131 


8.  AGING 

Ward,  Betty  Arnett 

EDUCATION  ON  THE  AGING 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1958 
145  p. 

A bibliography  of  books  on  education  for  the  aging. 


SEMINAR  ON:  CCM1UNITY  PLANNING  FOR  OLDER  ADULTS 

Waltham,  Massachusetts;  Brandeis  University;  1961 

112  p. 

Report  of  a seminar  to  provide  useful  tools  to  move 
communities  toward  promoting  the  well-being  of  older  people. 


AGING  AND  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Wyoming  State  Library;  1967 
4 p. 

A bibliography  of  books  available  from  the  Wyoming  State 
Library  on  aging  and  senior  citizens. 


B 


6. 


Accession  No. 

CA-007 

v; 


Subject : 

9.  AGRI-BUSINESS 

Brooks,  Walter  L.  and  Burrows,  Bill  D. 

AGRI-BUSINESS  JOB  DESCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  SHASTA  COLLEGE 
SERVICE  AREA 

Shasta,  Calif.;  Shasta  College;  1966 
40  p. 

Gives  e^qplicit  descriptions  of  opportunities  for  agri- 
business students. 


MI- 026 
VT  2s 


Christensen,  Maynard  and  Clark,  Raymond  M. 

VOCATIONAL  COMPETENCIES  NEEDED  FOR  H4PLOYMENT  IN  THE 
AGRICULTURAL-CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY  IN  MICHIGAN 
East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Michigan  State  University;  1966 
15  p. 

Guidelines  for  the  development  of  training  programs 
based  on  competencies,  needed  by  employees  to  enable  them 
to  contribute  to  the  performance  of  a function. 


CO- Oil 

THIS  IS  AGRI-BUSINESS 

Sterling,  Colorado';  Northeaster  Junior  College;  1965 

6 p. 

A bulletin  on  the  agri-business  program  at  Northeastern 
Junior  College. 


MT-001 

Vr 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  VOCATICNAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  TO 
JOBS  IN  THE  MONTANA  GRAIN,  FEED,  SEED,  AND  REUTED 
FAFM  SUPPLY  INDUSTRIES 

(felena,  Montana;  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  1967 

62  p. 

An  occupational  survey  on  \diich  to  base  hi^  school 
and  post-hi^  school  training  in  the  grain,  feed,  seed 
and  farm  siqpply  industry. 


10.  AG^gJLT^ 

OH- 031  Hensel,  James  W.  and  Johnson,  Cecil  H. , Jr. 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  OFF-FAFM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 
MATERIALS 

Columbus,  Ohio;  Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development  in 
Vocational  and  Technical'  Education;  1967 
74  p. 

Report  of  a project  to  systematically  evaluate  the  content 
of  course  outlines  and  instructional  materials  developed  and 
disseminated  in  a project  ”A  Determination  of  Needed  Adjustments 
and  Extensions  in  the  Qtrricular  Patterns  of  Vocational  Education". 


MI- 032 


ID- 007 


5 


Langdon,  Charles  L. 

A SURVEY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  MICHIGAN 
Lansing,  Michigan;  Department  of  Education,  Vocational 
Education  Division 

2 p. 

Research  brief  on  agricultural  occupations,  their 
characteristics,  and  continuing  education  needs. 

Loudermilk,  Kenneth  M. 

A STUDY  OF  AGRICULTURALLY  REUTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  SELECTED 
COUNTIES  IN  IDAHO.,  PRELIMINARY  REPORT 
Moscow,  Idaho;  State  Occupational  Research  Unit;  1966 
19  p. 

Summary  of  the  progress  in  a study  involving  a large 
number  of  interviews  with' owners' or  managers  of  businesses 
considered  to  be  agriculturally  related,' in  several  of  the 
heavily  agrarian' counties'  in  Idaho. 


i 


jr 
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NC-005 


> 


OH-032 


ID- 003 


ID-004 


MS-003 


\/T“ 


OK-007 


Subject: 

AGRICULTORE  Ccont.) 

Miller,  Text on  R. 

IMPLBIENTING  A NEW  CONCEPT  OF  SUPERVISED  PRACTICE  IN 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  North  Carolina  State  University;  1967 
25  p. 

A pilot  program  for  the  purpose  of  improving  teacher 
ability  to  develop  appropriate  supervised  practice  for  high 
school  students  in  vocational  agriculture. 

Pi  TIP  PsiT  T1 P 1 a 

’good  pay  for  green  THUMBS 

Washington,  DX.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 
reprint 

1 p. 

Brochure  describing  curriculum  materials  and  reports  on 
vocational  agriculture  available  from  the  ERIC  Document 
Reproduction  Service. 

Richman,  Robert  W. 

STUDY  OF  AGRICULTURALLY  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 
Moscow,  Idaho;  University  of  Idaho;  1966 
5 p. 

Identification  of  occupations  which  require  agricultural 
training. 

Richman,  Robert  W. 

STUDY  OF  AGRICULTURALLY  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  SELECTED 
COUNTIES  OF  IDAHO 

Moscow,  Idaho;  University  of  Idaho;  1967 
103  p. 

The  study  attempts  to  satisfy  the  need  for  preliminary 
identification  data  on  agriculturally  related  occiqpations 
in  Idaho  and  on  vocational  agriculture  needs  generally. 

Wall,  James  E.;  Snowden,  Obed  L.;  and  Shepherd,  A.G.,  Jr. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  CCMPETENCY  NEH)S  IN 
NONFARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson,  Mississippi;  Mississippi  State  University;  1967 
33  p. 

Report  of'  the  findings  of  297  interviews  with  owners 
and  managers  of  various  types  of  firms  that  serve  farmers* 
needs  or’  process  and  distribute  their  products . 

Williams,  David  L.  and  Ikill,  William  L. 

PERSONAL  AND  SITUATIONAL  VARIABLES  WHICH  INHIBIT  OR  STIMULATE 
THE  ADOPTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  CURRICUU  AS  AN 
INNOVATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  BY  INSTITUTE  PARTICIPANTS 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  Oklahoma  State  University,  Research 
Foundation;  1968 
115  p. 

Study  to  identify  personal  and  situational  variables  which 
inhibit  or  stimulate  the  adoption  of  cooperative  agricultural 
occupations  curricula  as  an  innovation  in  vocational  agriculture. 


DC- 016 


A SURVEY  OF  PLACEMENT,  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY, 

JULY,  1963  TO  JUNE,  1964 

Washington,  D.C.;  Committee  on  Educational  Policy  in 
Agriculture;  1964 
36  p. 

A nationwide  study  of  placement  of  persons  vho  received 
degrees  in  agriculture  and  forestry. 


Accession  No. 
DC-082 


DC-083 


DC-084 


DC-087 


DC-088 


KS-016 


' u 


MI-062 


MT-001 


Subject: 

AGRICULTURE  (cont.) 


Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  March,  1966 
49  p. 

A monthly  publication  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Manpower  Division,  Bureau  of  Enployment  Security. 


Washington,  D.C.;  U.S,  Department  of  Labor;  April,  1966 
37  p. 

A monthly  publication  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Marpower  Division,  Bureau  of  Enployment  Security, 


Washington,  D.C.;  U.S>  Department  of  Labor;  July,  1966 
40  p. 

A monthly  publication  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Manpower  Division,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 


GUIDE  TO  SEASONAL  FAPM  WORK  AREAS  IN  THE  FAR  WESTERN 
STATES 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1962 

2 p. 

A map  of  areas  using  migrant  vforkers  and  a list  of  local 
offices  of  State  Enployment  services  for  Washington,  Oregon; 
Idaho,  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Utah. 


CROPS  REQUIRING  SEASONAL  HIRED  WORKERS 
Washington,  D.C,;  U.S,  Department  of  Labor,  Farm  Labor  Service; 
1966 

96  p. 

State  maps  showing  agricultural  reporting  areas,  crops 
requiring  seasonal  hired  workers , and  the  usual  harvest 
periods. 

Elson,  Donald  Eugene 

ABSTRACTS  OF  STUDIES  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Topeka,  Kansas;  Kansas  Vocational  Education  Research  Coordinating 
Unit;  1968 
77  p. 

Abstracts  of  Master’s  reports  and  theses  in  Agricultural 
Education  and  Home  Economics  Education  from  Kansas  State 
University  for  the  period  1963  throu^  the  summer  of  1968. 

Linds trom,  Richard;  Clark,  Raymond;  Falkenburg,  Theodore 
GREENHOUSE  PLANT  PRODUCTION 

East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Department  of  Secondary  Education  and 
Curriculum;  1967 
34  p. 

Guidelines  for  teachers  interested  in  using  greenhouse 
facilities  as  a part  of  their  instructional  ]^rogram. 

See  also  AGRI-BUSINESS 


WY-062 


V ^ 


A POLICY  BULLFriN  AND  REC(MM)ATIQNS  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  DEPARTMENTS  IN  WYOMING 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  State  Department  of  Education,  Vocational 
Division;  1967 
44  p. 

A policy  bulletin  designed  for  use  in  developing  and 
operating  training  programs  tiiat  will  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  persons  engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage  in  agriculture. 


9. 
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Accession  No. 


NC-004 


OK- 002 


IL-021 


/o 


MN-007 


QH-004 


DC-085 


DC-090 


DC-092 


Subject; 

11.  AGRICULIURE  EDUCATION 

Bryant,  C,  Douglas  and  Bright,  Melvin  C. 

RELEVANT  OTHERS  OF  BEGINNING  TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Department  of  Education;  1967 

18  p. 

A study  to  determine  the  relevant  others  of  first  and 
second -year  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture, 

Edsall,  Richard  H,  and  Price,  Robert  R, 

THE  RESEARCH  REQUIRHMTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  GRADUATE; 

PROGRAMS  OFFERING  A MASTER'S  DEGREE  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION  DURING  1966-67 

Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  Oklahoma  State  University;  1967 
15  p. 

Summarization  of  research  requirements  in  master's 
degree  programs  in  Agricultural  Education  for  the  year 
1966-67. 

Hemp,  Paul;  Phipps,  Lloyd  J.;  Warmbrod,  Robert;  Ehresman,  Nonnan; 
and  McMillion,  Martin 

PILOT  PROGRAMS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
Urbana,  Illinois;  University  of  Illinois;  1966 
38  p. 

Final  report  of  a curriculum  research  project  involving 
pilot  schools  which  would  be  established  to  try  out  curriculum 
innovations  with  the  assistance  of  an  outside  research  group. 

McMillion,  Martin  B. 

OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE,  MOTIVATION,  AND  PERCEPTUAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  University  of  Minnesota;  Jan.  1968 

4 p. 

The  various  facets  involved  in  occupational  choice  by 
students  studying  vocational  agriculture, 

Warmbrod,  J.  Robert  and  Phipps,  Lloyd  J. 

REVIEW  AND  SYNIHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
Columbus,  Ohio;  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education;  1966 
140  p. 

A review  paper  to  aid  researchers  and  practitioners 
in  assessing  the  current  state  of  the  art  in  research  for  the 
field  of  agricultural  education. 


FACTS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN 
T1.E  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Washington,  D.C.;  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc. 

11  p. 

Stresses  the  importance  of  agricultural  education  in 
the  public  schools. 


OBJECTIVES  TOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN 
AGRICULTURE 


Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  American 
Vocational" Association;  1966 

12  p.  , 

A document  on  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 


TRENDS  AND  ISSUES  IN  EDUCATION  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
SCIENCES 

Washington,  D.C.;'  BioScience  Reprint;  1965 
5 p, 

A review  of  trends  in  education  in  the  agricultural 
sciences  and  recommendations  for  improvement. 





10. 


t - 
X 


Accession  No. 
OH- 046 


DC-091 


Wy-035 


Subject: 

AGRICULTOE  EDUCATION  icontj 

THE  OHIO  MANUAL  OF  OPERATION  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
EDUCATION 

Columbus,  Ohio;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
3?  p. 

Guidelines  for  administrators  and  teachers  in  vocational 
programs  in  Ohio. 

12.  AGRICULTURE  RESEARCH 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  1963 
33  p. 

Answers  typical  questions  about  the  science  and  technology 
of  agriculture. 


14.  AIR  POLLUTION 


Cheyenne,  Vtyoming;  Vtyoming  State  Library;  1967 
14  p. 

A bibliography  of  books,  periodicals,  and  films  on 
air  pollution  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  State  Library. 


CA-018 


V-GR-001 


V 


15.  ANNUAL  REPORTS 

VOCATIONAITEDUCATra  IN  CALIFORNIA  1964-65 
Sacramento,  Calif.;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
115  p. 

A descriptive  report  of  the  California  vocational 
program. 


VOCATIONAL  § TECHNICAL  EEUCATION  Annual  Report/1965 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office;  1968 
107  p. 

Report  of  the  first  year  of  support  for  vocational 
programs  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 


WI-012 


16.  APPRENTICESHIP 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  NO.  X:  ADDENDUM  NO.  V 
Madison,  Wisconsin;  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 

10  p. 

Bibliography  of  materials  on  apprenticeship. 


GA-008 


S3 


UT-005 


17.  AREA  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
Bottoms,  James  E. 

A PRE-TECHNICAL  PROGRAM  FOR  GEORGIA’S  AREA  VOCATIONAL-  ' 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Atlanta,  Georgia;  State  Department  of  Education;  1968 

61  p. 

Report  of  a pilot  program  to  prepare  post-high  school 
students  for  vocational  and  teidmical  courses. 

Hansen,  Richard  H. 

A STUDY  TO  IDENTIFY  CRITERIA  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  WHEN 
PLANNING  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTING  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Logan,  Utah;  Utah  State  University;  1966 
135  p. 

A doctoral  dissertation  on  criteria  to  be  used  when 
choosing  an  institution  in  which  to  set  up  vocational  programs. 


11. 


Accession  No. 


DC-044 


NM-005 


AR-004 


DC-077 


IA-007 


KS-007 


KS-009 


OH-065 


Rl-OOl 

SD-001 


Subject: 

AREA  VOCATION^  PROGRAMS  (cont.) 

Russo,  Michael 

AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  Jime  1966 
5 p. 

Reprint  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION  on  several  vocational  schools  around  the  country. 

Uxer,  Ed.  D,  John  Elmo 

AN  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  MODEL  FOR  LOCATING  AREA 
VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico;  New  Mexico  State  University;  1967 
165  p. 

Guidelines  for  setting  area  vocational  schools. 


ARKANSAS  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 
Arkansas  State  Department  of  Education;  1968 
15  p. 

A brochure  on  the  Arkansas  vocational-technical  schools. 


CONDITIONS  AND  PROCEDURES:  GRANTS  FOR  RESIDENTIAL 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SCHOOLS 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1964 

21  p. 

Guidelines  and  explanations  for  proposing  and  conducting 
grant  programs  authorized  under  Section  14  of  P.L.  88-210. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 


Iowa  State  Legislature;  1965 

20  p. 

A bill  to  provide  for  establishment  and  operation  of 
area  vocational  schools  and  area  community  colleges. 


KANSAS  AREA  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 
Topeka,  Kansas;  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

11  p. 

A directory  of  personnel  and  fees  for  the  vocational 
schools  in  Kansas. 


proposal  for  WTCHiTA  area  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
Wichita,  Kansas;  Wichita  School  System;  1964 
175  p. 

An  application  for  the  establishment  of  the  Wichita 
area  vocational-technical  school. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CCMMUNIIY  SURVEY 

Columbus,  Ohio;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 

88  p. 

Survey  r^ort  of  the  effects  of  small  district  con- 
solidation into  vocational  school  districts  in  Ohio. 

See  also  Administration  of  Vocational  Education  Programs 


LAKE  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 
Watertown,  South  Dakota;  Watertown  Public  School  System 

20  p. 

Bulletin  on  the  Lake  Area  Vocational -Technical  School. 


I 


12. 


Accession  No. 
IVY-065 


Subject: 

AREA  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  (cont.) 

AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS:  LET’S  STUDY  THE 
PROBLEM 

Cheyenne,  l\yoming;  State  Department  of  Education 
13  p. 

Examples  of  what  other  states  have  done  in  area  vocational 
education;  an  idea  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  this  type 
of  training;  and  suggestions  by  which  Wyoming  might  establish 
such  a program. 


18.  AUTCMATION 
DC- 057  Sam  Zagoria 

WORKING  WITH  AUTCMATION 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1967 
34  p. 

A speech  delivered  at  a seminar  on  manpower  policy 
and  program  sponsored  by  the  Manpower  Administration. 


NM-004 


19.  AUTCMOTIVE  MECHANICS 

A GUIDE  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A COURSE  OUTLINE  FOR 
AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;  State  Department  of  Education 

88  p. 

A curriculum  guide  for  automotive  mechanacs  teachers 
to  aid  in  establishing  programs  and  development  of  instructional 
materials  and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  existing  programs. 


B 

NJ-004 


l/T 


1.  BEGINNING  TEACHERS 
Oliver,  Wilmot  F. 

THE  RELATIVE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  INFORMATIONAL  FEEDBACK  ABOUT 
SUPERVISORY  AND  STUDENT  REACTIONS  WITH  BEGINNING  AND 
EXPERIENCED  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey;  Rutgers  University;  1967 

71  p. 

Final  report  of  a study  to  determine  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  informational  feedback  from  supervisors, 
students,  and  students  and  supervisors  combined,  as  a means 
of  improving  the  teacher  image  of  beginning  and  experienced 
teachers . 


2.  BEHAVIORAL  RES^CH 

NY- 003  Ruebhausen,  Oscar  M.  and  Brim,  Orville  G.,  Jr. 

PRIVACY  AND  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH 
New  York  City,  N.Y.;  Coltmfljia  University;  1966 
30  p. 

An  article  on  the  conflict  of  science  and  scientific 
research  with  the  right  of  private  personality. 


3.  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 
DC- 053  Hall,~Thomas  S. 

NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  BIOLOGY  TEACHING 
Washington,  D.C.;  Reprint  from  BIOSCIENCE,  No.  4,  1964 

20  p. 

A report  on  curricular  revision  for  biology  students. 

DC- 117 

CORE  STUDIES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  MAJORS 
Wishington,  D.C.;  Reprint  from  BIOSCIENCE,  No.  8,  1964 
5 p. 

Results  of  a conference  on  the  questions  of  core  content 
and  structure  of  biology  curricula. 


I 


i 


j 
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13. 


Accession  No,  Subject: 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE  (cont.) 

IL-007 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE: ^LECULES  TO  MAN 
Geneva , 1 1 linois ; Houghton , Mifflin,  Co , ; 1968 
13  p. 

A brochure  on  a new  biology  textbook  published  by 
Houston,  Mifflin, 


t 


MI -017 


4.  BLOCK  TIME  SCHEDULE 

A STODY  OF  A BLOCK-TIME  SCHEDULE  FOR  TEACHING  VOCATIONAL 
OFFICE  PRACTICE 

East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Michigan  State  University;  1967 

12  p. 

Project  report  on  a project  to  iinplement  a curriculum 
using  the  block  ^roach. 


5.  BOUNDARIES 

WY-085 

CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BOUNDARIES 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 

11  p. 

Maps  showing  school  district  boundary  changes  in  1/yoming 
from  January  1,  1963  to  July  1,  1966, 


6.  BUDGET 

DC- 025 

WHAT’S  AHEAD  FOR  VDC.  ED. 

Washington,  D.C,;  U.S,  Office  of  Education 

16  p. 

Guideline  outline  for  state  program  planning  and 
development  for  vocational  and  occupational  education. 

A 

MD-004 

PROPOSED  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
V PROJECT 

Maryland  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
4 p. 

Forms  for  submitting  budgets. 


7.  BUSINESS  PATTERNS 

IA-002 

lOWflT'BUSINESS  PATTERNS  BY  COUNTY  GROUPINGS 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 

62  p. 

Industry  in  Iowa  by  county  groupings, 

WY-099 

COUNTY  BUSINESS  PATTERNS  1965 
Washington,  D.C,;  Bureau  of  the  Census;  1965 

29  p. 

First  quarter  enployment  and  payroll  statistics  by 
county  and  irdustry. 

^ 8.  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

WY-072oV\  Perryman,  Bruce  C,  and  Nightwine,  William  H, 

FRBIONr  COUNTY  SURVEY  OF  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
(y  NEEDS  IN  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

^ Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 

76  p, 

A survey  of  business  and  industry  needs  in  Fremont  County 
in  order  to  help  design  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs  at  Central  Timing  College, 


14. 


Accession  No. 
WV-068 


Subject: 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  Lcont.j 

NATRONA  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SURVEi' 
Cheyenne,  l^fyomlng;  State  Department  of  Education 
37  p. 

A survey  of  occupations  and  employment  in  Natrona 
County  in  business  and  industrial  fields. 


V-OS-005 


NM‘014 


>9/ 


CA-024 


9 . BUSINESS  AND  OEFXCE  EDUCATION 
Burnside,  0.  J , Jr. 

EVALUATING  THE  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  SERVICE 
AT  THE  STATE  LEVEL 

Columbus,  Ohio;  The  Ohio  State  University 

22  p. 

Evaluation  instrument  for  business  and  office  education 
service  at  the  state  level. 

Woodin,  Ralph  J. 

SUPERVISING  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
72  p. 

A report  of  a workshop  on  supervising  occupational  experience, 
in  business  education  held  at  Carlsbad  Branch,  New  Mexico  State 
University,  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  August  8-24,  1966. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Sacramento,  Calif.;  State  Department  of  Education 
19  p. 

Abstracts  of  recently  completed  research  in  business 
education. 


KS-005 


KS-006 


OH -014 


WY-075 


A STATEMENT  OF  STATE-WIDE  POLICY  FOR  TRAINING  IN 
DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE  (BUSINESS 
EDUCATION) 

Topeka,  Kansas;  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
4 p. 

Policy  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation on  D.E,  and  office  practice  education. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  IN  KANSAS 
(DE  and  OFFICE  PRACTICE) 

Topeka,  Kansas;  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
4 p. 

The  Kansas  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  philoso- 
phy on  vocational  business  education. 


BOOST:  BUSINESS  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  STUDENT  TRAINING 

Columbus,  Ohio;  Center  fot  Vocational  and  Technical  Education;  1967 
251  p. 

A project  to  discover  the  perceptions  that  impede  dis- 
advantaged youth  from  completing  successful  training  for  and 
employment  in  the  office. 


Wyoming  business  Af®"OFFicE  education  summary  and 

DIRECTORY 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
24  p. 

Summary  of  business  and  office  education  courses  and 
directory  of  business  education  teachers  in  Wyoming. 


15. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION  (cont.) 

WY-076 

WYOMING  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES  MANUAL 
CHEYENNE,  Wyoming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1964 

16  p. 

Explanation  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
and  its  use  in  Vfy'oraing. 

WY-086 

PROFILE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 
Cheyenne,  Vi^oraing;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 

16  p. 

Guidelines  for  business  and  office  education. 

C 1.  CAMPS 

WY-147  Vfyoming  State  Manpower  Coordinating  Committee 

^ . COOPERATIVE  MANPOWER  PLAN:  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 

Cheyenne,  Vfy'oming;  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  1968 

104  p. 

Guidelines  to  promote  greater  interagency  co^eration  and 
communication  and  to  stimulate  local  planning  and  insight  into 
manpower  needs  and  solutions  for  meeting  these  needs. 


2.  yU^EER  INFORMATION 

Circle,  Duncan;  Clemens,  David;  Kroll,  Arthur;  Overholt,  Dorothea 
CAREER  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

Newton,  Massachusetts;  Vocational  Education  Bureau;  1968 
408  p. 

Development  of  a comprehensive  career  information  service: 
to  students  and  professional  staff. 


3.  CENSUS 

DC-100 

OUR  GROWING  POPULATION 
Washington,  D.C.;  Bureau  of  the  Census;  1961 

12  p. 

Pamphlet  based  on  the  results  of  the  1960  Censuses  of 
Population  and  Housing. 

MI-011 

MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  CENSUS  OF  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  THROUGH 
AGE  19 

L^ing,  Michigan;  Michigan  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 

10  p. 

Study  lists  the  number  of  children  and  youth  in  Michigan 
by  county,  age  and  sex  according  to  the  school  census  for  1966. 

WY-088 

SELECTED  SERVICES:  WVCMING 

Washington,  D.C.;  Bureau  of  the  Census;  1963 

26  p. 

Business  and  industry  statistics  in  Wyoming  by  county. 

WY-089 

RETAIL  TRADE:  WYOMING 

Washington,  D.C.;  Bureau  of  the  Census;  1963 

26  p. 

Vi^oming  sales  by  lines  of  merchandise,  sales-size  of 
establishments,  enployment-size  of  establishments,  single 
units  and  ntultiunits,  and  legal  form  of  organization. 


16. 


Accession  No. 
W^■09i 


m-m 


MI-026 


ID-011 


DC-050 


MI -049 


MI-018 


W^-143 


Srbject: 

CENSUS  (cont.) 

WYCMING:  number  OF  INHABITANTS 

Washington,  D.C.;  Bureau  of  the  Census;  1960 

12  p. 

A presentation  of  the  census  in  l\^oming  by  county  and 
tovm  or  city. 


4.  CERTIFICATION 

Wyoming  teacher  certification  regulations 

Cheyenne,  Vfyoming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1965 
34  p. 

Rules  and  regulations  regarding  teacher  certification. 


5.  CHB4ISTRY 

Christensen,  Maynard  and  Clark,  Raymond  M. 

VOCATIONAL  COMPETENCIES  NEEDED  FOR  01PLOYMENT  IN  THE 
AGRICULltJRAL-CHBIICAL  INDUSTRY  IN  MICHIGAN 
East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Michigan  State  University 
15  p. 

Needs  of  employees  in  non-farm  agricultural  business 
and  industry  in  Michigan. 

Powell,  Michael  L, 

A STUDY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CHEMICAL 
TECHNOLOGISTS  IN  NORTHERN  IDAHO 
Moscow,  Idaho;  College  of  Education;  1966 
13  p. 

An  investigation  of  the  employment  opportunities  for 
chemical  technologists  with  an  eye  toward  setting  up  vocational 
classes  on  the  subject. 


CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1964 

119  p. 

A suggested  two  year  post-hi^  school  curriculum  for 
chemical  technology. 


6.  CHILDCARE  AfflES 
Connell,  Theda  T. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDCARE  AIDES 
Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
4 p. 

Project  report  of  a training  program  for  students 
at  the  high  school  level. 


7.  CLINICAL  SCHOOL 

ST'dMiBW’SL  VOGM-IONAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  AND 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  BASED  ON  A CLINICAL  SCHOOL 
CONCEPT 

East  Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department  of  Educatio’^;  1967 
25  p. 

Guidelines  for  setting  up  a research  and  development 
program. 


8.  CHINA 

REVOLUTION  IN  MODERN  CHINA 
Cheyenne,  looming;  looming  State  Library;  1968 
3 p. 

A bibliography  of  books  available  at  the  Wyoming  State 
Library  on  China. 


1'. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

9 .  CODES  AND  TITLES 

DC- 125 

, INSTRUCTIONAL  CODES  AND  TITLES 

Washington,  D.C^;  U.S,  Office  of  Education 
7 P 

Titles  and  codes  of  various  occupations. 


10.  COLLECTIVE  NEGOTIATIONS 
Piele,  Philip 

SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  COLLECTIVE  NEGOTIATIONS 
Eugene,  Oregon;  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Educational  Administration; 
1968 

9 p. 

A bibliography  of  articles  that  provide  basic  information 
on  collective  negotiations. 


11,  COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  WORK  EXPERIENCE 
IA-010  Lauda,  Donald  Paul 

FACTORS  RELATED  TO  THE  GRANTING  OF  COLLEGE -UNIVERSITY 
CREDIT  FOR  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIENCE  IN 
INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
Ames,  Iowa;  Iowa  State  University;  1966 
63  p. 

Study  on  the  possibility  of  granting  college  credits  to 
people  with  trade  and  industrial  experience  in  order  to  provide 
a solution  to  the  problem  of  getting  industrial  workers  to 
leave  industry  to  teach. 


12.  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 

CA-030  Katz,  Joseph;  Heist,  Paul;  Trent,  James  W, ; and  Medsker, 

NO  TIME  FOR  YOUTH;  THE  CREATIVE  COLLEGE  STUDENT; 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

* Jossey-Bass,  me.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  1968 

4 p. 

A brochure  describing  six  books  in  the  Jossey-Bass 
y in  Hi^er  Education. 


EFFECT“0F  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  UPON  COLLEGE  SUCCESS 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
115  p, 

A study  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  two  different  high  school 
curricula,  college  preparatory  and  non-college  preparatory, 
upon  college  achievement. 


13.  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

CA-006 

THE  SWIRL  CCM4UNICATI0N  SKILLS  PROGRAM 
Inglewood,  Calif,;  Southwest  Regional  Laboratory  for  Educational 
Research  and  Development;  1968 

8 p. 

Report  of  a procedure  for  instruction  in  communication 
skills . 


14.  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

IA-012 

EDUCATION  BEYOND  HIGH-SCHOOL  AGE:  THE  COWNITY  COLLEGE 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  State  Department  of  Education;  1962 
115  p. 

A report  on  recommendation  of  area  education  districts 
vhich  will  provide  services  to  local  districts  more  economi- 
cally and  provide  for  a statewide  system'  of  community  colleges. 


NM-006 


Leland  L. 
BEYOND 


series 


OR- 010 


18. 


Accession  No,  Subject: 

CCfrWUNm  COLLEGE  (cont.) 

IL-025 

FOUR  COUNTY  NOKIHWEST  ILLINOIS  CCMIUNITY  COLLEGE  STUDY 
DeKalb,  Illinois;  Northern  Illinois  University;  1966 
92  p. 

A feasibility  study  to  determine  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  a community  junior  college  in  northwest 
Illinois . 


'^-OS-007 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

Denver,  Colorado;  State  Board  for  Cominunity  Colleges  and 
Occupational  Education;  1967 
35  p. 

Annual  report  of  the  board  for  Cominunity  Colleges  and 
Occupational  Education  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  Colorado. 


\ 


A 


15.  COMJNITY  HEALTH 

DC-096 

GRANTS  FOR  tlESEARCH  IN  CCmiNITY  HEALTH 
Washington,  D.C.;  Public  Health  Service;  1963 

2 p. 

List  of  areas  in  \diich  grants  for  research  are  avail- 
able in  community  health. 


16.  CCMINITY  IME^OVBffiNT 

DC-001 

CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  AND  CCM- 
m'  :TY  IMPROVEMENT 

Washington,  D.C.;  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  1965 
414  p. 

A description  of  governmental  programs  to  help  indi- 
viduals and  communities  meet  their  own  goals  for  economic 
and  social  development . 


17.  C(JMJNm  SURVEY  V 

OH-065  See  also  AREA  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


18.  CCMPREHENSIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
NV-005  Dodson,  Edwin  S. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  CCMPREHENSIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Reno,  Nevada;  University  of  Nevada;  1968 
33  p. 

Suggestions  relative  to  vocational  education  in  a 
comprehensive  high  school. 

MO-002  Walsh,  Raymond  J. 

REUTIONSHIP  OF  ENROUMENT  IN  PRACTICAL  ARTS  AND 
VOCATIONAL  COURSES  TO  THE  HOLDING  POWER  OF  THE 
CCMPREHENSIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Columbia,  Missouri;  University  of  Missouri;  1966 

10  p. 

Summary  report  of  a doctoral  dissertation  study  which 
undertook  to  identic  the  factors  related  to  the  school 
dropout  and  to  ascertain  the  relationship  of  course  offerings 
in  the  practical  arts  and  vocational  education  to  the  holding 
power  of  the  ccn5)rehensive  hi^  school. 


V-DD-003 


■ 19.  CCMPUTERS 

OCClJPATIONS  IN  ELECTRONIC  CCMRJTING  SYSTBIS 
Washington',  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1965 
72  p. 

Revision  of  OCCUPATIONS  IN  ELECTRONIC  DATA-PROCESSING 
SYSTBIS  publi^ed  in  1959. 


19. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

20.  CCMPUTER  SCIENCE 

KS-014 

CCMIUNICATIONS  OFiHE  ACM 

New  York,  N.Y.;  Association  for  Con5>uting  Machinery;  1968 
44  p. 

A report  containing  recommendations  on  academic  programs 
in  con5>uter  science  idiich  were  developed  by  the  ACM  Curriculum 
Committee  on  Con5>uter  Science. 


21 .  CONSTRUCTION 

HA- 004 

CONSTRUCTION  IN  HAWAII 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Bank  of  Hawaii;  1968 
40  p. 

A review  of  multistory  construction,  1960-1967,  in 
Hawaii . 


22 .  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

KS-OlO 

ROSTER  OF  CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Topeka,  Kansas;  Research  Foundation  of  Kansas;  1968 
32  p. 

Listing  of  firms  and  individuals  idio  have  indicated  their 
availability  to  serve  I^nsas  organizations  on  a consulting 
engineering  basis. 


23.  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 
Haines,  Peter  G. 

HOW  HIGH  SCHOOL  COOPERATIVE  TRAINEES  .FARE  IN  IHE  LABOR 
MARKET:  PHASE  B 

East  Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department  of  Education;  1965 

2 p. 

A study  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  secondary  school 
cooperative  occupational  education  programs  by  assessing  the 
en5>loyment  status  of  the  trainees  after  graduation. 

Hfl iri€^s  P6t©r  G • 

A QUESTION  OF  VALUES:  HOW  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  VIEW 
COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

East  Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department  of  Education;  1962 
' 3 p. 

Teacher  responses  to  a questionnaire  on  cooperative 
education. 

fM-001 

SWCEE 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational 
Laboratory,  Inc. 

8 p. 

Brochure  on  SWCEL,  a planning,  research  and  dissemination 
organization  working  to  help  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  Southwest  meet  the  challenges  of  contenporary 
society. 


24.  CORE  PROGRAM 
Barnes,  Bill 

IHE  VOCATIONAL  CORE  PROGRAM  OF  HOBBS  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOLS 
Santa^Fe,  New  Mexico;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 

20  p. 

Report  of  a program  for  disadvantaged  youth. 


m-007 

\^0 


MI -030 


MI-048 


20. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

25.  COST  BENEFIT  ANALYSIS 

WI-014 

COST-BENEFIT  ANALYSIS 

University  o£  V/isconsin;  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education;  1967 
3 p. 

A bibliography  o£  books  and  periodicals  on  cost-benefit 
analysis. 


26.  COUNSELING 
Safar,  Dwight 

EFFECTS  OF  A SIM4ER  COUNSELING  PROGRAM  WITH  POTENTIAL 
DROPOUTS 

Cheyenne,  Viyoming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
13  p. 

Report  of  a research  project  to  determine  if  summer 
counseling  could  reduce  the  dropout  rate  in  Wjroming  schools* 


COUNSELING:  BRIDGE  TO  JOB  OPPORTUNITY 
Washington,  D.C.;  Bureau  of  Employment  Security;  Dec.,  1966 
74  p. 

Issue  of  Big)loyment  Service  Review  devoted  to  counseling. 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  AND  DEVELOPWENTAL  PROGRAM  1964-1965 
Oregon;  Blue  Mountain  Community  Collfirge;  1964 
45  p. 

Final  report  of  an  experimental  project  integrating 
counseling,  curriculum  developm^t,  and  &llo$f-up  precedes 
related  to  occupational  choices  of  post-hig^  sdiool  students. 


27.  COt^  CONSIlRUCTiaN 

NB-003  Dillon,  Roy  D.  and  Homer,  James  T. 

OCCUPATIONAL  COWDNALITIES:  A BASE  FOR  COURSE 
CQNSmJCTIQN 

Lincoln,  Nebraska;  University  of  Nebraska 
14  p. 

A study  of  job  titles  that  require  similar  competencies. 


28.  CRIME 

V-SN-007 

TASK  FORCE  REPORT:  JUVENILE  DaiNQUENCY  AND  YOUTH 
CRIME 

Washington,  D.C.;  President's  Commission  on  Lavr  Enforcement 
and  Ad^istration  of  Justice;  1967 
428  p. 

Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Adm^stration  of  Justice,  on  juvenile  delinquency. 


29.  CUyiCULUM 

'occupation  ANALYSIS  AS  A BASIS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  CHANGE 

Juneau,  Alaska;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
93  p. 

The  first  attetipt  by  the  Vocatiimal  Division  of  the 
Alaska  State  Department  of  Education  to  actuate  a State- 
wide occupational  survey. 


AK-002 


WY-027 


DC-209 


OR-012 


21. 


\ 


V 


Accession  No. 
CA-033  ^ 

" 0 


MI -013 


C’ 


\ 


GA-006 


WY-106 


OK-003 


CA-023 


Subject: 

CURRICULUM  (cont.) 

Colt,  Irvin 

SlUDY  OF  OCOTPATIONAL  CURRICULA  NEWS 
Mount  San  Antonio  College;  Walnut,  California;  1965 

22  p. 

An  investigation  to  provide  basis  for  the  development  of 
appropriate  instructional  programs' in  technical -vocational 
education  for  the  Los  Rios  Junior  College' District. 

Dommer,  Miss  Carolyn 

HOSPITALITY  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  DEVELOIMEWT  PROJECT 
East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Michigan  State  University;  1967 
31  p. 

Project  concerned  in  planning  the  present  and  future 
direction  for  developing  vocational  education  programs 
involving  occupations  related  to  home  economics. 

Lester,  Herschel  T.,  Jr.  (editor) 

REPORT  OF  A NATIONr"J,  VOCATIPNAL -TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
SBUNAR  ON  RESEARCH  AND  CURRICULUM  DEVELOTMEMT 
Athens,  Georgia;  University  of  Georgia;  1966 
132  p. 

Seminar  on  the  intensification  of  the  development  of 
vocational-technical  education. 

Perryman,  Bruce  C. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Cheyenne,  Vb^oming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 

6 p. 

A report  of  the  San  Francisco  State  College  Conference 
on  Curriculum  Programs  in  Action  - Their  Administration  and 
Evaluation. 

Voth,  Theodore  H. 

OCCUPATIONAL  CURRICULA  FOR  STATE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  Oklahoma  State  University 

8 p. 

Results  of  a questionnaire  on  vdiat  businesses  consider 
to  be  desirable  features  of  the  occupational  curricula  of  the 
State *s  junior  colleges. 


OCCUPATIONAL  CURRICUIAR  NEEDS 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif.;  Orange  County  Junior  College  Districts;  1966 
94  p. 

A study  to  furnish  information  to  allow  for  effective 
planning  for  curriculum  and  facilities  in  the  occupational 
or  technical  and  vocational  fields. 


THE  PRE-ThCHNOLflY  t^OGRAM 

San  Francisco,  California;  Cogswell  Polytechnical  College; 
1966 

88  p. 

Study  of  a re-evaluation  of  the  principles  and  practices 
in  high  school  programs  designed  to  meet  the  specialized  needs 
of  "average"  high  school  students  in  terms  of  continuing 
education. 


CT-008 


CURRICULUM  IN  FOOD  HANDLING  AND  DISTRIBUTION:  A GUIDE 
FOR  EXPERIMENTATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  POST  HIGH 
p-  SCHOOL  VOCAnONAL  TRAINING 

'-^Ifertford,  Connecticut;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 

158  p. 

Study  on  educational  requirements  in  food  handling  and 
distribution  and  data  on  employment  opportunities.  A guide 
for  developing  curriculum  in  the  area  of  food  handling  and 
distribution. 


22. 


Accession  No. 
DC-035 


DC-049 


DC-050 

DC-052 


DC-054 


DC-055 


DC-056 


DC- 093 


DC-107 


DC-109 


Subject: 

CURRICULUM  (cont.) 

PROGRESS  REPORT  AND  AVAILABLE  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 
7 p. 

Curriculum  materials  available  from  the  Bureau  of 
Adult  and  Vocational  Education  and  a progress  report  on 
publications  not  yet  completed. 


CIVIL  TECHNOLOGY:  HIGHWAY  AND  STRUCTURAL  OPTIONS 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Echication;  1966 
107  p. 

A post-hi^  school  curriculum  for  hi^way  and  structural 
technology  .specialists . 

See  also  CHH4ISTRY 


CIVIL  AND  HIGHWAY  TECHNOLOGY 
Vfeshington,  D.C.;  Office  of  Echication;  1962 

20  p. 

Suggested  techniques  for  determining  courses  of  study 
in  civil  and  highway  technology. 


I^hington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1963 
49  p. 

A suggested  2-year  post  high  school  curriculum  for 
conputer  programmers  and  business  application  analysts . 


ELECmiCAL  AND  ELECTRONIC  TBCHNOUpGIES 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1964 
34  p. 

Job  description  and  suggested' techniques  for  determining 
courses  of  stody  in  electrical  and  electronic  technologies. 


1966  REGTONAITCOirERBfCE  SUMMARIES 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Echication;  1966 
56  p. 

Summaries  of  nine  regional  conferences  on  Vocational 
and  Technical  Echication. 


GUIDES  FOR  DEVELOPING  CURRICULA  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
PRACTICAL  NURSES 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1959 
165  p. 

Publication  designed  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
\Aio  are  interested  in  the  education  of  practical  nurses. 


Washington,  D.C.;  U.  S.  Office  of  Echication;  1963 
238  p. 

Suggested  1-year  training  program  in  instrument 
maintenance . 


Washington,  D.C. ; U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1964 
119  p. 

Suggested  curriculum  for  a 2-year  full-time  educational 
program  to  train  technicians  to  be  hi^y  skilled  in  instru- 
mentation. 


1'^' 

i b 


23. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

CURRICULUM  (cont.) 

DC- no 

MECHANICAL  TECHOLOGY  DESIGN  AND  PRGOUCTION 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1962 
29  p. 

Suggested  techniques  for  deteirdning  courses  of  study 
in  mechanical  technology  design  and  production. 

DC-146 

AVAILABLE  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS 

“ Washington,  D.C.;  U.  S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 

7p. 

Listing  of  curriculum  materials  now  available  and  in 
process . 

DC-189  See  also  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 

MI-020 

PREPARING  SIUDENTS  FOR  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 
Detroit,  Michigan;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1965 
15  p. 

Report  of  evaluation  of  programs  preparing  students  for 
enployment. 

NB-005  See  also  ADMINISTRATION 

NB-003  See  also  COURSE  CONSTRUCTION 


W 


NJ-003 

PERSONAL  INVOLVEMENT  IN  LEARNING 
Princeton,  New  Jersey;  The  Learning  Center;  1967 
32  p. 

Catalog  of  curriculum  materials  for  use  in  grades  K 
throu^  8. 


NM-003 


A GUIDE  TO  THE  DEVELOMNT  OF  A COURSE  OUTLINE  FOR 
PRINTING 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;  State  Department  of  Education 


'o' 


217  p. 

Guidelines  for  developing  a vocational  printing 
curriculum  at  the  hi^  school  level. 


^M-004 

A GUIDE  TO  THE  DEVELOFMENT  OF  A COURSE  OUTLINE  FOR 
AUTCMOTIVE  MECHANICS 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;  State  Department  of  Education 

88  p. 

Guidelines  prepared  to  assist  the  new  instructor  in 
establishing  his  program  and  development  of  hig  instructional 
materials  and  to  aid  in  the  inprovement  of  existing  programs. 

^M-006  . See  also  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


OR- 012  See  also  COUNSELING 

V-AE-010  See  also  ADULT  EDUCATION 


V-CG-OOl 

% 


PRETECHNICAL  POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 
']  67  p. 

y Suggested  program  of  remedial  instruction  for  post  hi^ 

' school  st^ents  \diose  scholastic  preparation  does  not  meet  the 
required  level  to  insure  their  success  in  a technical  program. 


» 


Accession  No. 
V-CG-002 

'iv , ft 


V-CG-003 

Vr 


V 


V-CG-004 


i/r 

‘>^^3  8, 

V-CG-005 


V-DD-009 


V-MR-008 


V-PR-006 


Subject: 

CURRICULUM  (cont.) 


Urbana,  Illinois;  University  of  Illinois;  1963 

60  p. 

A suggested  2-year  post  hi^  school  program  in  machine 
design  technology. 


Washington » D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1964 

21  p. 

A suggested  training  program  for  persons  interested  in 
becoming  forestiy  aides. 


Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 
97  p. 

A suggested  2-year  post  high  school  curriculum  on  food 
processing  technology. 


GuiBe  for  public  schools  in  planning  programs  of 

VOCATIONAL  EDUATION  FOR  IN-SCHOOL  SIUDENTS 
Austin,  Texas;  Texas  Education  A^ncy;  1965 
103  p. 

A guide  to  assist  local  public  schools  in  organizing 
and  conducting  a broadened  program  of  vocational  education 
of  significant  scope. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
75  p. 

A guide  to  curriculum  design  formulated  by  the  Iowa  State 
Department  of  Education. 


NATIONAL  curriculum  MATERIALS  CLINIC 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 

112  p. 

Report  of  the  National  Curriculum  Materials  Clinic  held 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  January  of  1967. 


Washington,  D.C.;  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development,  Noveniier,  1966 
104  p. 

Article  in  Educational  Leadership,  publication  of  the 
A.S.C.D. 


/ 


University  of  Wisconsin;  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education;  1967 

28  p. 

A bibliography  of  curriculum  materials. 


1.  DATA  ANALYSIS 


Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Public  Health  Service;  1966 
38  p. 

An  approach  to  the  analysis  of  data  from  complex  surveys; 
development  and  evaluation  of  a replication  technique  for 
estimating  variance. 


25. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

2.  DATA  GATHERING  lNSTRUMEm*S 

DC-194 

INFOPMATION  NEEDED  FOR  CLEARANCE  OF  DATA- GATHERING 
INSTRUMENTS 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 
4 p. 

Rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  data- gathering 
instruments  in  relation  to  research  projects. 


3.  DATA  PROCESSING 
CA-034  Berquist,  Robert 

CCMPUTER  SCHEDULING  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  USING  S^  - THE 
STANFORD  SCHOOL  SCHEDULING  SYST04 
Stanford,  California;  Stanford  University 
23  p. 

Study  of  flexible  scheduling  and  curriculum  stu^. 

MI-041  Cook,  Fred  S. 

THE  NEED  FOR  IN-SCHOOL  BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING  PROGRAMS 
Detroit,  Michigan;  Wayne  State  University;  1966 
3 p. 

A research  brief  on  a project  to  determine  the  current 
and  projected  status  of  enployment  in  data  processing 
installations  in  the  Detroit  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  to  ascertain  the  need  for  in-school  training  programs. 

DC-054  See  also  CURRICULUM 

OR-007 

SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  JOURNAL  ARTICLES  ON  EDUCaTIONAL 
DATA  PROCESSING 

Eugene,  Oregon;  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Educational  Administration 

8 p. 

A bibliography  of  articles  on  educational  data  processing. 

WY-130 

DATA  PROCESSING  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Cheyenne,  V^Txning;  doming  State  Library;  1967 

9 p. 

Material  on  data  processing  that  is  available  for  loan 
at  the  Vfyoming  State  Library. 


4.  DATA  STORAGE  RETRIEVAL 
MS-002  Handley,  Willard 

A TENTATIVE  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  DATA  STORAGE- 
RETRIEVAL  SYSTH4  FOR  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RCU 
Mississippi  State  Ifiiiversity;  1967 
24  p. 

Guidelines  for  setting  up  an  education  data  storage- 
retrieval  system  for  the  Mississippi  R.C.U. 


5 .  DMNSTRATION  CENTERS 

KS-002 

TYOTNC 

K^as;  The  KANSAS  TEACHER;  1967 
3 p. 

Demonstration  centers  on  how  to  make  the  teacher's  job 
more  manageable  and  teaching  more  effective . 


26. 


Accession  No. 
DC-103 


DC- 104 


DC-105 


HwH  'SI 


DC-106 


'■79  V S? 

NC-006 


Subject: 

6.  DEWTAL  EDUCATION 
Miller,  Ben  F.  Ill 

THE  STATUS  OF  THE  CDT  PROGRAM,  AS  OF  JULY  1,  1962 
Chicago,  111.;  American  Dental  Association;  1962 
9 p. 

A position  p^r  oA  the  certification  of  dental  tech- 
nicians and  laboratory  accreditation. 


REQUIRBIENTS  FOR  APPROVAL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR 
DENTAL  ASSISTANTS 

Chica^,  111.;  American  Dental  Association;  1960 
5 p. 

Outline  of  a program  idiich  vdll  be  effective  in  providing 
education  needed  by  a dental  assistant. 


POLICIES  AND  GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  DENTAL 
AUXILIARIES 

Chicago,  111.;  American  Dental  Association;  1966 

28  p. 

Guidelines  for  training  dental  assistants,  hygienists 
and  l^oratory  technicians. 


ORGANIZING  A DENTAL  ASSISTANT  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1965 
43  p. 

A Imdbook  for  the  planning  of  dental  assisting 
curriculums  and  teaching  facilities. 


DENTAL  LABORATORY  TECHNICIAN*  S TRAINING  PROGRAM  PLANS 
AND  POLICIES  (PROPOSED) 

Durham,  North  Carolina;  hidustrial  Education  Center 
29  p. 

Program  to  provide  a means  for  the  training  of  qualified 
individuals,  idio  plan  to  pursue  a career  as  a dental  lab- 
oratory technician. 


CO-001 


CO-012 


CO-010 


7.  DESIGNING  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  FUIURE 

Bebell,  Clifford  F.S. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Denver,  Colorado;  Desigpiing  Education  for  the  Future  Project 
Office;  1967 
59  p. 

Monograph  for  the  State  Advisory  and  Stu^  Committees 
in  DEF  and  o^rs  concerned  with  planning  inqprovements  in 
education. 

Morphet,  Edgar  L.  and  Jesser,  David  L.,  Editors 
COOPERATIVE  PLANNING  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  1980 
Denver,  Colorado;  DH^  Project  Office;  1968 
105  p. 

Reports  prepared  for  a conference  of  State  Representatives, 

Morphet,  Edgar  L.  and  Jesser,  David  L,,  Editors 
H4ERGING  DESIGNS  FOR  EDUCATION 
Denver,  Colorado;  DEF  Project  Office;  1968 
240  p. 

Reports  pr^ared  for  an  Area  Conference. 


27. 


V 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

8.  DIFFUSION 

MI- 006  Rogers,  Everett  M.  and  Jain,  Nemi  C. 

NEEDED  RESEARffl  ON  DIFFUSION  WITHIN  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Michigan  State  University;  1968 
30  p. 

Paper  presented  at  the  National  Conference  on  the  Diffusion 
of  Educational  Ideas. 


MI-004 


\rr 


A STUDY  OF  THE  DIFFUSION  PROCESS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
INNOVATIONS 

Lansing, Michigan;  Michigan  State  University;  1967 
48  p. 

Stu(h^  to  trace  the  spread  of  vocational  education  practices 
and  to  learn  ;^t  communications  patterns  exist  among  schools 
of  Michigan. 


9.  DISADVANTAGED 

WA-005  Blue,  James  L. 

HANDBOOK  FUK  SUPERVISORS  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
Olympia,  Washington;  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational 
Education;  1968 

45  p. 

Handbook  to  serve  as  a guide  for  conducting  a seminar- 
type  study  of  responsibilities  and  techniques  performed  by 
supervisors  ;dio  vrork  vdth  enployees  classified  as  disadvantaged 
persons  and  to  serve  as  a reference  for  the  future  use  of 
^ supervisors  as  they  perform  their  daily  task  of  leading  people. 

V-SN-008  Ifeup,  Barbara  H. 

THE  ROLE  OF  IHE  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  IN  MEETING  THE  PARTICULAR 
NEEDS  OF  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1965 

5 p. 

A speech  given  at  a session  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association  meeting  in  Miami,  Florida  on  Dec.  6,  1965. 

DC-187  Ifeup,  Barbara  H. 

IHE  YOUTH  WE  HAVEN'T  SERVED 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 

51  p. 

Description  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  socio- 
economically handicapped,  some‘  of  the  steps  vdiich  must  be  taken 
to  enable  these  young  people  to  succeed  in’  the  regular 
vocational  education  programs  and  to  provide  them  vdth  an 
education  that  vdll  meet  their  special  needs,  and  some  of  the 
opportunities  opened  for  them  by  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Plication  Act  of  1963. 

AR-005 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  CULIURALLY  DISADVANiAGED 
Arkansas;  South  Central  Region  Educational  Laboratory;  1967 

116  p. 

Proceedings  of  the  f^tional  Conference  on  Educational 
Objectives  for  5ie  Culturally  Disadvantaged. 

DE-001 

RESCXJRCE  PAPERS  ON  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
Dover,  Delaware;  Occupational  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1967 

56  p. 

Provides  information  that  vdll  assist  in  understanding 
and  developing  programs  for  disadvantaged  persons. 


28. 

Accession  No. 
V-SN-004 


V-SN-011 


WI-016 


WY-139 


MI-001 

MI -061 

i/f  VS05 

MI -060 


KS-005 


Subject: 

DISAWANTAGED  (ccmt.) 


L CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 
86  p. 

Report  of  a national  Conference  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
July  18-20,  1966. 


TOE  EDUCATION  OF  DISADVANTAGED  CHILDREN 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 
32  p. 

A bibliography  of  materials  on  the  education  of  disadvantaged 
children  avail^le  from  the  Educational  Materials  Center,  Division 
of  Research  Training  and  Dissemination,  at  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education, 


DISADVANTAGED  GROUPS 

University  of  Wisconsin;  Center  for  Studies  ■ in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education;  1967 

11  p. 

Bibliography  of  publications  on*  disadvantaged  groups. 


10.  DISARMAMENT 

DISAKMAMHNi' 

Cheyenne,  looming;  Vtyoming  State  Library;  1964 

11  p. 

Bibliography  of  publications  on  disarmament  available  at 
the  V^ming  State  Library. 


11,  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
Carmichael,  John 

INSTITUTE  FOR  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 
AND  MARKETING,  JUNE  26  - JULY  22,  1966 
East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Michigan  Stats  University;  1967 
14  p. 

Final  r^iport  of  an  institute  to*  provide  for  professional 
development  and  growth  of  instructional  personnel  in  the  post- 
hi^  school  pregram  of  education  for  distribution. 

Donrier,  Miss  Carolyn 

HOSPITALITY  EDUCATION:  RURAL  SCHOOLS:  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
East  Lamsing,  Michigan;  Michigan  State  University;  1967 

16  p. 

Development  of  a practical,  educationally  and  vocationally 
sound  approach  to  training  students  for  eventual  employment 
in  the  hospitality  industry, 

Ferguson,  Edward,  Jr. 

A PILOT  PROGRAM  COMPARING  COOPERATIVE  AND  PROJECT  METHODS 
OF  TEACHING  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Michigan  State  University;  1967 

12  p. 

A research  and  development  project  in  curriculum. 


KS-006 


See  also  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 
See  also  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


29. 


D 


Accession  No . Subject : 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  (cont.j 

NY-004 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  FOR  DISTRIHJTION  AND  MARKETING 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Gregg-McGraw  Hill;  1967 

20  p. 

Brochures  on  instructional  materials  for  distributive 
education  classes. 

IN- 007 

SECTION  TV  OPERATIONAL  PROCEDURES  AND  MINIMUM  STANDARDS 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  TENNESSEE:  DISTRIHJTIVE 
EDUCATION 

Tennessee;  State  Department  of  Education;  1965 
13  p. 

Procedures  and  standards  manual  for  distributive  education 
in  Tennessee,  for  planning  purposes  only. 

WA-005  See  also  DISADVANTAGED 

WY-087 

Wyoming  summary  and  directory 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 

12  p. 

Summary  of  Distributive  Education  in  Wyoming  and  a 
directory  of  teacher- coordinators  in  Vyoming  hi^  schools. 


12.  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY 

MECHANICAL  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1964 

26  p. 

Job  descriptions  and  suggested  techniques  for  determining 
courses  of  stu<fy  in  drafting  and  design  technology. 


13.  DROPOUTS 

shared-time  (DUAL  ENROUMENT)  CONCEPT  FOR  AREA  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Midiigan  State  University;  1967 
15  p. 

Project  designed  to  contribute  to  the  develcpient  and 
e:q)ansion  of  vocational  education  programs  at  the  hi^  school 
level. 

NY-010  Miller,  S.M. ; Saleem,  Betty  L.  and  others 

SCHOOL  DROPOUTS:  A CCfrMENTARY  AND  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Syracuse,  New  York;  Syracuse  University;  1964 
103  p. 

Final  report  of  a study  on  dropouts  with  an  annotated 
bibliography  »id  reference  section. 


E 1.  EARTH  SCIENCE 

NY-021 

1968  feQUlHWT  CATALOG 

New  York,  N.H. ; Hou^on  Mifflin  CoJipai^;  1968 
45  p. 

Earth  Science  Curriculum  Project  approved  materials 
for  science  classes. 

t 

NY-022 

INVEOTGATING  THE  EARTH 

New  York,  N.Y. ; Houston  Mifflin  Cottpany;  1967 
24  p. 

Brochure  describing  a new  science  textbook:  INVESTIGATING 

IHE  EARTH. 


30. 


Accession  No. 
WY-009 


Subject: 

2.  ECONOMICS 

Ifermston*  Floyd  K.  and  Lund»  Richard  E. 

A STUDY  OF  THE  RESOURCES*  PEOPLE  § ECONOMY  OF  EAST- 
CENTRAL  WYOMING,  1963 

Cheyenne,  looming;  Natural  Resource  Board;  1963 

111  p. 

Economic  study  of  natural  resources,  human  resources, 
and  sources  of  basic  income  in  East-Central  looming. 


HA-001 


IL-002 


WY-022 


WY-023 


Honolulu,  I^vraii;  Bank  of  Hav^ii;  1967 
47  p. 

Annual  Economic  Report  designed  to  provide  infomation  that 
vdll  be  of  help  in  evaluating  business  and  investment 
opportunities  in  I^waii. 


IRWIN  BOOKS  IN  ECOrSS^CS  AND  BUSINESS 
Homewood,  Illinois;  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.;  1968 

222  p. 

Catalog  of  books  on  economics  and  business . 


BASE  ECONCMIC  STUDY:  M4PBELL  COUNTY,  WYOMING 

Casper,  Vfyoming;  Bnployment  Security  Commission 

95  p. 

A survey  of  the  base  economy  of  Campbell  County, 
Vfyoming. 


TETON  COUNTY,  WYOMING:  BASIC  ECONCMIC  STUDY 
Casper,  Wyoming;  Bnployment  Security  Conmission 
92  p. 

A study  of  the  basic  economy  of  Teton  County. 


V-RD-005 


V-MR-006 


2A.  ECONCMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
H3in$s  PstfrT"T!r^ 

OTCATION  FOR  ECONCMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Michigan  State"  University;  1965 
176  p. 

yA  research  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
one  or  more  area  vocational'  schools*  and*  technical  institutes 
for  the  five-county  Grand  Traverse  area. 


3.  EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE 

MILESTONES  IN  EDUCATION 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1964 
43  p. 

Federal  legislation  enacted  in  1963  and  1964  to  strengthen 
education. 


DC-144 


4.  EDUCATIONAL  LABORATORIES 

" GUIDELINES  FOR  A NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
LABORATORIES 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Ed’ication;  1966 
5 p. 

Guidelines  for  following  P.L.  89-10  Title  IV  pertaining 
to  educational  laboratories. 


31. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

5.  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 
W-070  Dodge,  Lany 

A SURVEY  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  NEEDS  IN 
GOSHEN  COUNTY 

Torrington,  NYoming;  Eastern  Vi^ming  College;  1967 
72  p. 

A study  of  the  needs  of  Goshen  County  residents  in  the 
area  of  vocational-technical  education  and  recommendatinns 
drawn  from  these  needs. 


MA-002 


Thomas,  Victor  E. 

SURVEY  OF  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  AS  OCMPUIED 
FRCM  A HIGH  SCHOOL  POINT  OF  VIEW 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts;  Holyoke  Community  College;  1965 
9 p. 

A questionnaire  that  was  filled  out  by  guidance  counselors 
and  a summary  of  data  that  was  obtained  in  the  survey  on 
educational  needs  after  hi^  school. 


AK-001 


WHAT  IS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION? 

Juneau,  Alaska;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
25  p. 

Descriptions  of  various  vocational  education  programs  in 
operation  in  Alaska. 


00-008 


,WlTi 


iTlONAL  EDUCATION 


Denver,  Colorado;  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education;  1966 

26  p. 

The  first  Annual  Report  of  the  findings  and  reconmendations 
of  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education. . 


MT-002 

62 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  NEEDS  OF  MONTANA  YOUTH 
AND  ADULTS 

Helena,  Montana;  State  Department  of  Education 

88  p. 

Reports  of  a panel  of  consultants  of  the  needs  of  vocational 
technical  education  in  Montana. 


PA-005  ' 

AN  OUTLINE  PROPOSAL  OF  A STUDY  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

< ^ Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 

1967 

12  p. 

Proposal  for  a study  of  the  problem  of  matching  people 
with  jobs. 


6.  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 

- • WI-017 

EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 

University  of  Wisconsin^  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education;  1967 
9 p. 

Bibliography  of  materials  on  educational  policy  available 
from  the  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education. 

' " .7.  EDUCATK5NAL' StATISTICS 

DC-215  ^ 

digest  OF  B)UcATl(m  STATISTICS 

: t :.;.'vWashington,  D.C.;,U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1964 
i 175  p.  . - , 

Up-^ted  version  of  DC-216. 


32. 


Accession  No. 
DC-216 


DC-229 


Subject: 

EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  (cont.) 

DIGEST  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 
tehington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1962 
155  p. 

Compilation  of  significant  statistical  material  available 
in  the  Office  of  Education  on  the  American  educational  syston. 


DIGEST  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 
Vi^hington^  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1965 

182  p. 

Updated  version  ofTK-216  and  DC-215. 


' I 


DC-118 


DC-128 


WY-067 


8.  ELBIENTARY  AND  SECONDARy  EDUCATION  ACT  (E.S.E.A.) 

aianual  for  project  Applicants  and  grantees 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 
94  p. 

Guidelines  for  developing  proj' ,jts  and  submitting 
applications  under  Title  III  and  an  interpretation  of  Sie  Act 
and  Regulations  for  education  agencies. 


ELHWTARV  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 
14  p. 

Fact  sheets  of  E.S.E.A.  amendments  on  teacher  corps, 
educational  planning,  vocational  education,  educational 
opportunities  for  ha^icapped  children. 


TITLE  I,  E.S.E.A.  PROJECT  SIMIARY  1967-68 
Cheyenne,  Wjroming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1968 
15  p. 

Summary  of  TITLE  I,  ESEA  projects  for  FY  1968. 


DC-060 


DC-026 


DC-043 


9.  BjPLOYMENT 
AxuoXd  Ws.lt Gx*  M* 

DEVELOIWENr  OF  INFORMATION  ON  MANPOWER  NEEDS  AND 
04PLOVMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  - PROJECTED  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 
5 p. 

A summary  of*  the  current  and  projected  manpower  needs  and 
employment  opportunities. 


AREA  TRENDS  IN  BlPLDiYMENT  AND  UN01PLOYMENT,  SEPTBffiER,  1966 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1966 
46  p. 

Up-dated  and  expanded  version  of  DC-065 


Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1965 
43  p. 

A h^dbook  on  employment  security  job  market  research 
methods. 


DC-065 


AREA  TRENDS  IN  B4PL0VMENT  AND  UNBiPLOYMENT,  AUGUST,  1966 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1966 
34  p. 

Statistics  on  unemployment  areas,  unenployment  in  major 
areas  and  in  smaller  areas* 


33. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

B1PIX)^^MEN^  (ccait.) 

DC-080 

PUBLIC  ^^LOYMENT  IN  1966 

Washingtcn,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce;  1967 
31  p. 

Statistics  on  eirployment  by  state,  for  1966. 


MD-001 


TECHNICAL  AND  SB!I- PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEY 
Montgomeiy  Junior  College;  Maiyland;  1963 
94  p. 

Community  survty  to  determine  idiether  the  junior  college 
meets  the  emerging  occupational  trends. 


MS-003  See  also  AGRICULTURE 


WY-012 


WY-016 


WY-069A 


WY-073 


WYOMING  STATISTICAL  REVIEW 

Casper,  Wyoming;  Enployment  Security  Commission;  1967 
56  p. 

Data  concerning  job  openings,  work  ^plications,  job 
placements,  claims  for  unenployment  insurance  benefits,  payment 
of  uneirployment  insurance  benefits,  and  other  related  activities. 


FAIR'  BlPLOyMENT  CODE 

Cheyenne,  Vyoming;  tyoming  Education  Code;  1966 

2 p. 

Flyer  on  the  Fair  Enployment  Practices  Code  of  the  W.E.A. 
adopted  in  1966. 


PRELIMINARY  LABOR  FORCE  SURVEY  OF  OTODAN  AND  JOHNSON 
COUNTIES 

Casper,  tyoming;  Enployment  Security  Commission 
57  p. 

Labor  statistics  on  Sheridan,  tyoming  and  the  area 
surrounding  in  a 50  mile  radius. 


LABOR  AND  BlPLCfYMENT  TRENDS  (An  Abstract) 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Research  Coordinating  Unit; 


1966 


8 p. 

Simmiaiy  of  economic  developments  in  the  nation  in  both 
private  industiy  and  the  Armed  Forces  in  1966. 


WY*092 

^ SWHHJ'WATER  COUNTY  LEADS  WYOMING  BIPLOYMENT  INCREASE, 

U.S.  CENSUS  REPORT  SHOWS 

Washington,  D.C. ; U.S.  Department  of  Conmerce;  1966 

2 p. 

News  release  on  the  Sweetwater  County  increase  in  business 
and  industrial  eirployment  from  March  1965  to  March  1966. 

WY*099 

COUNTY  BUSINESS  PATTERNS 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Census;  1965 

21  p. 

A publication  presenting  first  quarter  enployment  and  pay- 
roll statistics,  by  county  and  by  industiy. 

10.  ENGINEHUNG 
AZ-003  Lee,  Arthur  M. 

ENGINEERING  AND'  TECHNOLOGY  IN  ARIZONA 
Flagstaff,  Arizcxia;  Northern  Arizona  University;  1968 
^Kj  274  p. 

A report  on  the  education  of  engineers,  technicians  and 
skilled  craftsmen  and  the  educational  needs  of  industiy. 


34. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

ENGINEERING  (cont.) 

AZ  ” 00 5 L©0  iix*  • ATtimi*  M » 

RESEARCH  PRCOECT  IN  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION 
OBJECTIVES 

phoenix,  Arizona;  State  D^artment  of  Education 
3 p, 

A guide  for  program  development  in  engineering  technology 
education. 


ND-010 


v/r 


Van  Erdewyk,  Zeno  M, 

VARIABLES  RELATED  TO  PERSISTENCE,  TRANSFER  AND  ATTRITION 
OF  ENGINEERING  STODENTS 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota;  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education;  1967 
32  p. 

Guidelines  for  the  pre-college  training  of  engineering 
students. 


CA-013  See  also  ADVISORY  CCMIIITEE 


CA-019 


SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  TECHNICIAN  STUDY 
Sacramento,  California;  State  Department  of  Education;  1964 
70  p. 

A study  of  science  and  engineering  technicians  in  Santa 
Clara  and  San  Mateo  Counties  to  determine  the  industrial  role 
of  those  technicians  and  the  part  of  junior  colleges  in  training 
them. 


DC-041 

CURRENT  LABOR  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  ENGINEERING,  SCIENTIFIC, 
AND  TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 
Washington,  D,C,;  U.S,  Department  of  Labor;  1964 
29  p. 

Statistics  on  job  openings  for  selected  engineering, 
scientific,  and  technical  occupations  place  in  interarea 
clearance  by  public  employment  offices  throug^iout  the  country. 


V-CG-002  See  also  CURRICULUM 


11,  ENGLISH 

IL-009  Havighurst,  Walter 

WRITING  FRCM  THE  HEARTLAND 
Geneva,  Illinois;  Houston,  Mifflin  Company;  1967 

12  p, 

A service  bulletin  on  literature  from  the  Ibug^ton 
Mifflin  Company, 

IL-001 

A COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  ENGLISH 
CLASSES 

Geneva,  Illinois;  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  1967 
40  p, 

A brochure  on  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Literature  Series , 


IL-011 


PACE  GRAWrS  IN  ENGLISH 

Chanpaigd,  Illinois;  Clearing^use  on  the  TEaching  of  English; 
1968 

13  p. 

Abstracts  of  30  PACE  proposals  related  to  the  teaching  of 
English, 


35. 


Accession  No. 
MO-002 


MI-012 


MI-027 


MI-028 


MI -029 


OK-005 


IL-004 


OH-037 


Subject: 

12.  ENROLIMEm* 

Walsh,  Raymond  J. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  ENROLDM’  IN  PRACTICAL  ARTS  AND  VOCATIONAL 
COURSES  TO  THE  HOLDING  POWER  OF  THE  CCMPREHENSIVE  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Columbia,  Missouri ; University  of  Missouri ; 1966 

10  p. 

A summary  report  of  a dissertation  stu<fy  by  the  same  title 
submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 


RESEARCH  MONOGRAPtf  NO.  12 

Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
4 p. 

Projections  of  high  school  enrollments,  high  school 
graduates;  first-thne  enrollments  in  hi^er  education;  potential 
work  force  of  high  school  graduates  in:  the  United  States,  the 
State  of  Mi^can,  and  the  city  of  Detroit  for  the  years 
1968-80. 


PUBLIC  MMERSHIP  TTTMICHIGAN  BY  GRADE:  ^t.  1966 
Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department  of  Education;  1968 

11  p. 

Research  monograph^  analyzing  statistical  trends  in 
e<hication  in  Michigan. 


RJBLlC  MMERSHIP  IN  MICHIGAN  BY  GRADE:  Sept.  1967 
Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department  of  Education;  1968 
14  p. 

Up-dated  version  of  MI-027. 


NON-PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ENROLlMENr  IN  MICHIGAN  BY  GRADE: 
1966-67 

Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 

7p. 

Private  and  parod.ial  school  enrollment  statistics  in 
Michigan  for  school  year  1966-67. 


ENRDLU«r  AND  FOLLOW-UP  PROCEDURES 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  Vocational  Research  Coordinating  Unit; 
1967 

9 p. 

A survey  of  students  yAio  are  trolled  in  vocational- 
technical  programs  in  Oklahoma. 


13.  me 

Addendum  to  master  index  of  eric  microfiche 

Sipringf ield,  Illinois ; Board  of  Vocational  Education  and 
Rehabilitation ; 1967 

14  p. 

Addendum  to  the  first  INDEK  OF  ERIC  MICROFICHE  AND 
laiNOIS  RCU  ABSIRACTS. 


ROTATED  DISPLAY  OF  DESCRIPTORS  USED  BY  THE  ERIC 
aEARINGHOUSE  ON  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
Columbus,  Ohio;  ERIC  Clearin^ouse;  The  Center  for  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education;  1967 

28  p. 

Current  **working'*  vocabulaiy  of  the  National  Information 
Retrieval  and  Dissemination  System  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education. 


36. 


Accession  No. 
OH- 061 


Subject: 

ERIC  (cont.) 


Colunibus,  Ohio;  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education;  1968 

20  p. 

A list  of  final  reports  of  projects  funded  by  the  Division 
of  Comprehensive  and  Vocational  E^cation  Research  that  are 
available  through  the  ERIC  system. 


MI-036 


KV-002 


MD-007 


/O 


CA-002 


CA-003 


FL-001 


14.  EVALUATION 


EVALUATING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department*  of  Education;  1966 

2 p. 

Research  brief  on  a project  to  develop  a generalized 
procedure  for  making  an  evaluation  in  a public  school. 

Diamond,  William  J.;  Martin,  Charles  F.,  Sr.;  and  Miller,  Richard  I 
QUALITY  RANKINGS  OF  KENIUCKY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
Lexington,  Kentucky;  University  of  Kentucky;  1968 
225  p. 

Report  of  a two-year  study  of  the  quality  of  education  in 
Ifentucky. 

Alfr©(i  H 

’research  UNDERWAY  ON  EVALUATION  OF  VOCATICNAL  EDUCATION 
College  Park,  Maryland;  University  of  Maryland;  1967 
32  p. 

A survey  of  the  State  Research  Coordinating  Units  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  current  research  on  evaluation  of 
vocational  education. 

L00 

FOl^dAT  AND  CRITERIA  FOR  SELF-ANALYSIS  OF  STATE  AGENCIES 
FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
Berkeley,  California;  University  of  California;  1967 
109  p. 

Discussion  copy  of  self-evaluation  guidelines  for  state 
level  administration  of  vocational -education  programs. 


EVALUATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Sacramento,  California;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
77  p. 

Guidelines  for  evaluation  of  vocational  education  programs 
in  relation  to  their  effectiveness  in  training  young  adults  for 
employment . 

See  also  ACCREDITATION 


MI-002 


NY-015 


A SVSi'H^S  APPROACH  TO  IHE  EVALUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Michigan  State  University;  1967 

8 p. 

A brochure  describing  the  research  and  development  program 
for  evaluation  systems  \diidi  is  part  of  the  research  and 
developmOTt  program  in  vocational  technical  education  at  Michigan 
State  University. 


CRiltRIA  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN 
PRACTICAL  NURSING 

New  York,  N.Y.;  Department  of  Practical  Nursing  Programs;  1965 
17  p. 

Guidelines  for  evaluating  educational  programs  for  practical 
nursing  students . 


37. 


Access ion  No . Sub j ect : 

EVALUATION  (cont.) 

OR-dll  See"also  AlDMINISTRATION 


AN  INSTRUMENT  FOR  EVALUATING  PROGRAMS  OF  VOCATIONAL- 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  PART  TO):  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION 


New  York,  N.Y. ; State  Department  of  Education 

22  p. 

Form  for  evaluating  trade  and  technical  education 


programs. 


WA-007 

YOUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS — 

Oiynpia,  Washington;  Educational  Press  Association  of  America; 
Nov.,-D^.,  1967 
27  p. 

An  issue  of  YOUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  vdth  an  article  on  an 
evaluation  of  the'  Port  Angeles,  Washington',  school  system. 


WY-102 

A ProCHURE  for  M EVALUATION  OF  A LOCAL  PROGRAM  OF 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  PART  ONE:  ATMINISTRATION 
j AND  SUPERHSION 

J f)  Cheyenne,  V^ming;  State  Departm^t  of  Education 
I"  ^ 9 p. 

Form  to  be  used  in  evaluating' the  administration  and 
stpervision  of  trade  and  industrial  education  programs. 


* 


¥ 


WY-103 


WY-109 


A PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OF  A LOCAL  PROGRAM  OF 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  PART  TO):  INDIVIDUAL 

TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Cheyenne,  V^taning;  State  Department  of  Education 
14  p. 

Form  to  be  used  in  evaluating  trade' and  industrial 
education  programs. 


STANDARDS  FOR  ACCREDITATION 

.Cheyenne,  T/iyoming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1968 
87  p. 

Standards  for  use*  in  evalmting  schools  in  Wyoming. 


15  . E}0:S>TICNAD  CHILDREN 

WY-074 

— REGULATIONS  FOR  BCCEPTlONAL  CHILDREN 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  State*  Legislature;  1967 
7p. 

Session  laws  relating  to  exceptional  diildren,  their 
definition,  and  special  needs. 


16.  EXPHOMENT 

lL-020  Hel^ger,  David  B. 

REPORT  - VEXED  CONFERENCE 

Sjpringfield,  Illinois;  Illinois  Itesearch  Coordinating  Uhit;  1967 
11  P* 

Report  of  the  Vocational  Eiq)erimental  Education  Conference 
held  in  August,  1967. 


IL-005 


AB5IRACTS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PROOECTS 

SIpringfield,  Illinois;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1968 

20  p. 

Abstracts  of  experimental  projects  in  vocational  and 
technical^  eduCatioirr^ 


38. 


Accession 

IL-013 


V-MR-001 


F 

NB-006 


DC-023 


NV-OOl 


OH-060 


CA-004 


DC-094 


No.  Subject: 

EXPERIMENT  (cont . ) 

APPROVED  EXPERIMENTAL  PROJECTS 
Springfield,  Illinois;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
4 p. 

A list  of  projects  approved  in  vocational  education. 


INNOVATION  AND  EXPERIMENT  IN  EDUCATION 
Washington,  D.C.;  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee;  1964 
79  p. 

A progress  report  of  the  paneT  on  Educational  Research  and 
Development  to  the  U.S.  CcMnissioner  of  Education,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Science  and  Technology, 


1.  FACILITIES 

Bush,  Donald  0. ; Hunt,  Lester  W. ; Gardner,  Dwayne  E. 

SCHOOL  PLANT  PLANNING 

Lincoln,  Nebraska;  State  Department  of  Education;  1958 
9 p. 

Recommended  procedures  for  initiating  and  developing  a 
school  plant  improvement  program. 

Chase,  William  W.;  Browne,  Johnny  W.;  and  Russo,  Michael 

BASIC  PLANNING  GUIDE  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
FACILITIES 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1965 
32  p. 

A guide  that  outlines  major  considerations  and  basic 
principles  in  planning  facilities  for  vocational  and  technical 
education. 

McQueen,  Dr,  Robert 

REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  FACILITY  PLANNING 
CONFERENCE 

Reno,  Nevada;  Department  of  School  Administration;  University 
of  Nevada;  1967 
107  p. 

R^orts  of  seven  speeches  given  at^  the  National  Conference 
on  Vocational -Tedmical  Facility  Planning. 

Valentine,  I.E.  and  Conrad,  M.J, 

PROGRESS  REPORT:  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  PAaLITIES  PROJECT 
Colunibus,  Ohio;  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education;  1967 

118  p. 

Guidelines  to  be  followed  in  the  conposition  of  facility 
planning  glides . 


FACILITIES  PLANNING 

Stanford,  California;  Stanford  University;  School  of  Education; 
1965 

20  p. 

Items  to  be  taken  into  consideration  vdien  planning 
vocational -technical  schools. 


CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS  ^RCXjRAM  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING 
Wa^ington,  D.C.;  Public  Health  Service;  1965 
7 p. 

Explanation  of  the  Nurse  Training  Act. 


39.' 


Acces  s ion  No . Sub j ect : 

FAaUTIES  (cont.) 

Dc-095 

GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTING  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  FOR  THE 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  UNDER  F.L.  88-129 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  ^blic  Health  Service;  1965 

1 p. 

Facts  for  applicants  seeking  grants  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963. 

DC-099 

NURSING  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 
Washington,  D.C.;  Public  Health  Service;  1964 

88  p. 

Programing  considerations  and  architectural  guide  for 
nursing  education  facilities. 

FL-006 

MIAMI-DADE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE'  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  BUILDING 
Miami,  Florida;  Mi^i-Dade  Jiinior  College 

38  p. 

Floor  plans  for  the  Miami-Dade  Junior  College  Science  and 
Technolgy  Building. 


IA-005 

AREA  COMUNITY  COLLEGE  - AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS: 
CONSTRUCTION  GUIDELINES 

Burlington,  Io\ra;  Burlington  Community  College;  1966 
38  p. 

Guidelines  to  assist  in  the  planning  process,  to  encourage 
good  school  plant  design,  and  criteria  for  evaluation  of  area 
community  college'  and  area  vocational  school  plans. 


MD-006 

APPLICATION  FOR  APPROVAL:  CONSTRUCTION  OF  AREA  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL  PROJECT 

Baltimore,  Maryland;  State  Department  of  Education;  1964 
3 p. 

Form  to  use  idien  ^iplying  for  funds  for  vocational - 
school  construction. 


MI-021 

A manual  FOR  MAKING  APRICATIQN  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  FUNDS 

Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
24  p. 

Definition  of  terms,  an  e::qplanation  of  acceptable  programs, 
an  outline  of  limitations,  and  established  criteria  necessary 
to  qualify  for  reimbursement  for  each  of  the  categories  for 
\diich  funds  are  available. 


A CCMKlEHENSIVE  CONCEPT  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania;  Pittsburg  Board  of  Public  Education; 
1967 

59  p. 

Descriptions  of  new  school  buildings  based  on  a study  of 
curriculum  innovation. 


WI-003 


VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 
Madison,  Wisconsin;  State  Board  of  Vocational , Technical  and 
Adult  E^cation;  1967 

100  p. 

A study  of  enrollments,  facilities  utilizatinn  and  needs 
and  projections  in  vocational -technical  and  adult  education. 


40. 


Accession  No. 
DC-082 


■DC-083 


DC-084 


Subject: 

2.  FARM  EMPLOYMENT 

See  also  AGRICULHIRE  TOHNICIANS 

See  also  AGRICULTURE  TECHNICIANS 

See  also  AGRICULTURE  TECHNICIANS 


DC-086 

YOUR  GUIDE  TO  FARM  JOBS:  ‘ THfEBMOUNTAiN  STATES 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor;  1964 
2 p. 

Map  showing  crop  areas,  time  tables,  highways,  and 
local  offices  of  State  Ettploymenf  Services . 


3.  FARM  WORK  AREAS 

DC-087  See  also  AGRICULTURE  ’"CMCIANS 


V-PR-008 


4.  FEDERM.  AGENCIES 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  FEDERAL  POLICY 
Kalamazoo;  Michigan;  W.  £.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Bnployment 
Research 

30  p. 

A T^ort  on  pending, federal  legislation  in  the  field  of 
vocational  ediiation  and*  the  relationship  which  exists  between 
unenplpyment  and  the  means  by  \duch  vocational  education  may 
provide  for  alleviation  of  tlds  crucial  national  problem. 


• WY-126  Meyer,  Lotds  S. 

FEDERAL'  GRANTS- IN-AID'  Tu  WYCMING 
Laramie,  Wyoming;  Article  in  Wyoming  Trade  Winds,  March,  1967 

11  p. 

A history*  of  Federal  grants-in'-aid-  to  hyondng,  starting 
with  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785. 


DC-001  See  also  CCMMUNITY  IMraOVBlENr 


' DC-004 


' DC-123 


DC-138 


CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTA?x:E'  PROGRAMS 
Washington,-  D.C. ; Office  of  Economic'  Opportunity;  1967 
701  p. 

■ A description  of  the  Federal  government's  domestic  programs 
to-  assist  the  American-  people  in  furtherirg  their  social  and 
economic'  progress . 


federal  hi 


Fits  fOr  Veterans  AND  dependents 


Washington,  D.C.  ; Veterans- Actadhistration;  1966 
44  p. 

Fact  sheet  designed' tot  profvdde  general  infoimation  concerning 
Federal  benefits”  for  veterans,  their  dependents  and  beneficiaries. 


See  also  AIWINiSTRATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  HJUCATIDN  PROGRAMS 


’ WY-036 


■Mv 


PFM3GRA^fe  bulletin 


Chi^eime,  timing;  State  Department  of  Education;  1968 
lip.: 

Bulletin  on  federal  programs' involving Titlts  I,  II,  III,  ESEA 
and  III  NDEA. 


^ J 


41. 


Accession  No. 
WY-095 


Subject: 

FEDERAL  AGENCIES  (cont.) 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  ALLOiTKD  TO  WYCMING  UNDER  EXISTING  FEDERAL 
ACTS  FISCAL  YEARS  1966  6 1967  IN  SUPPORT  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Cheyenne,  looming;  S^ate  Department  of  Education 

1 p. 

List  of  Federal  money  allotted  to  Vi^^oming  for  vocational 
education. 


V-PR-013 


CA-025 


DC-014 


DC-039 

I 


DC- 047 


DC-211 


5.  FINANCES 
Pateros,  John  J. 

FINANCIAL  MANAG01EOT  OF  FEDERAL-STATE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.  S.  Office  of  Eduation;  1962 

11  p. 

Summary  of  basic  principles  to  be'  allied  to  the  management 
of  the  funds  involved  in  a program  regardless  of  the  purpose 
for  vhich  the  funds  are  provided. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  APPLYING  FOR  ASSISTANCE  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROJECTS 

Sacramento,  California;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
24  p. 

Guidelines  for  applying  for  financial  assistance  under 
P.L.  88-210. 


REVIEW  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH:  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION, 

AEMINISTRATION,  AND  FINANCE 

Washington,  D.C.;  American  Educatimal  Research  Association; 

1967 

97  p. 

An  issue  of  REVIEW  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  devoted  to 
educational  organization,  administration' and  finance. 


PERSONAL  HEALTH  EXPENSES 

W^hington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Public  Health  Service;  1965 
42  p. 

Statistics  on  the  proportion  of  persons  vdtn  no  ajiraial 
personal  health  expenses  and  the  proportion  of  persons  vdth 
expenses  in  selected  ejqpense  intervals,  by  age,  sex,  family 
income,  and  education  of  the'  head  of  tiie  famil/.  Based  on  data 
collected  by  self -enumeration  during  the  period' July-Deceiriber 
1962. 


L HEALTH  EXPENSES 


Washington,  D.C. ; U.S.  Public  Health  Service;  1966 
53  p. 

Statistics  on  the  per  capita  health  expenses  by  age,  sex, 
color,  family  income,'  education  of  the  head  of  the  household, 
family  size,  geographic  region,' residence,  limitation  of 
activity,  and  insurance  covera^.  Based  on  data  collected  by 
self- enumeration  during  the' period' July-Deceiriber,  1962. 


PROBLH4S  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  FINANCING' EDUCATION 
Washington,  D.C.;  National  Education  Association;  1959 

160  p. 

Proceedings  of  the  second  national  conference  oi,  ,chool 
finance  problems. 


42. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

FINANCES  (cont.) 

DC-212 

^ FINANCING  THE  CHANGING  'SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
WasMngton,  D.C.;  National  Education  Association;  1962 

1S4  p. 

Proceedings  o£  the  fifth  national  conference  on  school 
finance  held  in  St.  Louis  on  ^ril  5-6,  1962. 

DC-217 

FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTING  FOR  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 
N^hington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1959 

109  p. 

A guide  to  accounting  for  school  activity  :^ds;  designed 
for  use  by  individual  schools  and  school'  systems. 


WI-019 

FINANCE 

thiiversity  of  Wisconsin;  1967 
5 p. 

Bibliography  of  publications  on  finance  available  from  the 
Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 


Wr-064 


m-m 


WVCMING  WBLIC  SCHOOL  FINANCE,  1966-67 

Cheyenne,  Vi^oming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1968 
3 p. 

A brochure  on  current  financial  information  about  M^tmiing 
public  schools. 


WyCMING  HANDBOOK  FOR  FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTING  FOR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  sysn?is. 


Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  State  Department  of  Eduation;  1966 

111  p. 

Outline  of  the  minimum  essentials  in  public  school  financial 
accounting  for  Wyoming  schools. 


NY-008 


vr 


6.  FOLLOW-UP 
Eninger,  Max  U. 

REPORT  ON  NEW  YORK  STATE  DATA  FROM  A NATIONAL  FOLLOW  UP 
SrtJDY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEVEL  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
VOCATIONAL  GRADUATES 

Albany,  New  York;  State  Education  Department;  1967 
14  p. 

Abstract  of  a study  designed  to  direct  the  attention  of 
administrators  and  teachers  to  the  needs  of  graduates  from 
trade  and  technical  courses  in  making  adjustments  to  post  hi^ 
sdibol  experiences . 


V-PR-012 


ID-002 


Eninger,  Max  U. 

REPORT  ON  NEW  YORK  STATE  DATA  FRCM  A NATIONAL  FOLLOW  UP 
SnJDY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEVEL  T 6 I VOCATIONAL  GRADUATES 
Pittsburg,  Pemsylvania;  Educational  ^sterns  Research 
Institute;  1967 
. 157  p.  . 

Report  conceming  the;  post  hij^  school  foilow-ip  data 
on  the  vocational  and  academic  program  graduates  of  8 New  York 
high  schools  that -participated  in  a nation-vdde  survey  of 
^opl  Ipyei  T 6 I -graduates. 

N*'  DsuLo 

A FOtLOW-UP  STUDY  OF  VOCATIONAL  SIODENTS  AT  NORTH  IDAHO 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Moscow,  Idaho;  Occipational  Research  Unit;  1967 
52  p. 

Report,  of  a foilcw-ip  study  of  students*  formerly  enrolled 
in  three  vocational -technical  programs'  at'  North  Idaho  Junior 
College  in  Coeur  d*Alene . 


43. 


Accession  No. 


WY-030 


Subject: 
FOLLOW-UP 
Goff, 


(cont.) 
Maurice  L. 


VT 
1 Si3'7 


(9 


SELECTED  TECHNIQUES  FOR  FORMULATING  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE, 
MECHANICS  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS  OF  A FOLLOW-UP 
PROCEDURE  DEALING  WITH  POST  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAJ.  GRADUATES 
Cheyenne,  Vtyoming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
34  p. 

Guidelines  for  setting  iq)  a follow-iq)  questionnaire. 


WA-006 

Sjo'lSl 


Lovire,  Lee 

A SURVEY  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  POSSIBILITIES  IN  THE 
MERCER  ISLAND  SCHOOLS 

Mercer  Island,  Washington;  Mercer  Island  Schools;  1968 

20  p. 

Survey  of  the  needs  of  the  vocational  education  program 
in  the  Mercer  Island  school  system. 


CO-002 


\r,- 


COLORADO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDENT  FOLLOW-UP  SYSTBl 
Denver,  Colorado;  State  Board  for  Community'  Colleges  and 
Occupational  Education; 

26  p. 

Guidelines  for  follcw-ip  studies  of  graduates  of  occupational 
education  programs. 


G0“005 


A 00NTINIL4TI0N  OF  THE  1963  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  FOLLOW-UP 
STUDY 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1966 
54  p. 

Report  of  a folloif-ip  study  conducted  by  the  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  at  Colorado  State  University. 


CT-001 


GRADUATE  FOLLOW-UP  1966 

Ifertford,  Connecticut;  State  Department  of ' Educatioa;  1967 
67  p. 

Report  showing  placement  data  for  seven  vocational  program 
fields;  covers  vocational  courses  in  local  high  schools  and 
community  colleges,  as  well  as  state  operated  technical 
institutes. 


CT-003  • 

A SUIMRY  OF  A FtVE'  AND  TEN-YEAR  GRADUATE  FOLLOW-UP 
rtford,  Connecticut;  Department  of  Education;  1967 
3 p. 

Summary  report  of  a study  to  determine  the  status  of 
Connecticut  vocational -technical  school  graduates  several  years 
after  graduation. 

See  also  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

See  also  ENROLIMENT 

See  also  COUNSELING 


WA-003 


FOLLOW-UP  STUDY:  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATORY  STUDENTS 
Olynpia,  Washington;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
14  p. 

Development  of  a system  which  would  efficiently  follow 
up  students  who  have  had  vocational  prepaxatoty  training. 


44. 


Accession  No. 
WY-029 


Subject: 

FOLLOW-UP  (cont.) 

A STUDY  OF  THE  1963  GtlADUATES  FRCM  WYCMING'S  PUBLIC  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1964 
19  p. 

A stuc^  of  mental  abilities,  courses  of  study,  first- 
year  pursuits,  mobility,  and  size  of  graduating  class  of  the 
1963  high  school  graduates  of  Viyoming. 


DE-004 


CT-008 


7.  FOOD  SERVICE  OytffATION 
Holden,  Claudia  and  Williams,  Florence 
WAITRESS 

Dover,  Delaware;  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  1965 

22  p. 

Job  descriptions  of  waitress  and  related  occupations. 
See  also  CURRICULUM 


DC-227 


DC-228 


Wy-136 


CD-001 


SW-001 


ORGANIZING  A OTD  TRAINING  HIOGRAM 
Washington,  D.C.;  U,S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 

28  p. 

Guidelines  for  educational  planners,  school  administrators, 
and  industiy  advisoiy  committees  desiring  to  establish  sound 
programs  in  quantity  food  preparation. 


Washin^on,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 
39  p. 

Suggested  plan  to  be  used  by  school  officials  in  de- 
veloping a training  program  in  quantity  food  preparation. 


8.  FOREIGN  AID 


Cheyenne,  V^ming;  Viyoming  State  Library;  1966 
34  p. 

Bibliography  of  material  available  at  the  State  Library 
on  the  foreign' aid  policy  of  the  United'  States. 


9.  FOREIGN  HXJCATION 


Ottawa,  Canada;*  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration;  1967 

18  p. 

Description  of  the  Canada  NewStart  Program  (vocational- 
education  training  for  post-hi^  school  adults). 


Geneva,  Switzerland;  International,  Voqational  Training 
Information  and  Research  Centre;  1965 

60  p. 

Forty-:seven  abstracts  on  reforms  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  and  training  in  several  countries. 


DC-016 


10.  FORESTRY 
See  also" iVGfitCOLTURE 


5 

I 


45, 


Accession 

DC-069 


DC- 140 


DC-151 


OR-006 


DC-077 
DC- 135 


MI-021 

PA-007 

Wlf-095 

G 

Wlf-144 


No,  Subject: 

FORESTRY'  (cont.) 

GUIDELINES  FOR  GRANTS  FOR  BASIC  FORESTRY  RESEARCH  UNDER 
PUBLIC  LAW  85-934 

Washington,  D,C,;  U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture;  1965 
7 p. 

Guidelines  for  submission  of  proposals  for  grants  for 
forestry  research. 


11.  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  PROCESSING 


OTEEGE 


iTION  FOR  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  PROCESSING 


INDUSTRY 

Washington,  D.C.;  Food  Technology,  ^ferch,  1966 
3 p. 

An  article  on  a pilot  study  on  educational  needs  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  processing  industry. 


12,  yNDING 
Arnold,  Walter  M. 

ALLOOMENTS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1965 
3 p. 

1966  fiscal  year  allotments  by  state  for  vocational 
education, 

Loomis,  William  G, 

Salem,  Oregon;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
29  p. 

Special  FEDERAL  (1963  Vocational  Education  Act)  and  STATE 
vocational  education  fhnds  available  to  local  education 
agencies  during  the  1966-67  fiscal  year  and  policies  and 
procedures  relating  to  the  allocation  of  these  funds. 

See  also  AREA  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


F®ECTS  FUNDED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S,  Office  of  Education;  1967 
14  p. 

Projects  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Research,  Division  of 
Adult  and  Vocational  Research.  ^ 

See  also  FACILITIES 


MANUAL:  APPLICATION  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FUNDS 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  State  Department  of  Education;  1965 

10  p* 

Detailed  information  about  how  to  apply  for  Federal  money 
for  vocational  education  programs. 

See  also  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 


1.  - GLASSWARE 


GE^SSBAROIBLT 


Y 


Cheyenne,  looming;  Ifyoming  State  Library;  1967 
4 p. 

Bibliography  of  materials  available  at  the  looming  State 
Library  on  glassware. 


46. 


Subject : 

2.  GOAL  IDENTIFICATION 
Soule7  David  H. 

AN  BCPERIMENrAL  HIOGRAM  DESIGNED  TO  PRCMOTE  A GREATER 
INTEREST  IN  FULFILLING  LATENT  POTENTIAL  IN  UNDER- 
ACHIEVING HIGH  SCHOOL  BOYS  THROUGH  GOAL  IDENTIFICATION 
Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department  of  Education;  1964 

2 p. 

Research  brief  on  a project  to  promote  interest  in 
a variety  of  occupations  and  professions  to  boys  who  had  not 
been  applying  themselves  in  hi^  school. 

3.  GOVERMmr,  CITY  AND  COUNTY 

WY-145 

MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  GOVERTWENTS 
Cheyenne,  ^fyoming;  t'^oming  State  Library;  1967 

6 p. 

A bibliography  of  materials  on  municipal  and  county 
governments  available  at  the  State  Library. 


Accession  No. 
MI- 043 


AZ-006 


4.  GOVERNOR'S  CCfrMITTEE 


srjrtfi 


TING  FOR  A CHANGING  WORLD  OF  WORK 


Phoenix,  Arizona;  State  Department  of  Education;  1962 

26  p. 

Sunmiary  report  of  the  ^vemor's  coninittee  on  technical- 
vocational  education. 


WY-110 


PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR'S  CCMIITTEE  ON  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  HUCATION 

Cheyenne,  Viyoming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1968 
24  p. 

Guidelines  for  vocational -technical  education  and 
recommendations  of  the  governor's  committee  for  vocational 
education. 


5.-  GRADUATES 

MI- 012  See  also  ENROLIMENT 


6.  GRANTS- IN-AID 

DC-077 

See  also  AREA  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

DC- 095 

See  also  FACILITIES 

DC-096 

See  also  CCMOTTY  HEALTH 

DC-121 

®ANTS  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DB«)NSTRATIONS  IN  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
Wasiiington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Welfare  Administration;  1965 

10  p. 

A description  of  new  programs  for  awarding  research  or 
demonstration  grants  fo  non-Fe^ral  organizations  concerned 
with  social  welfare. 

NY- 014 

GRANTS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
New  York;  N.Y.;  The  Ford  Foundation;  1964 

20  p. 

Sunmary  of  grants  made  by  the  Ford  Foundation  for 
vocational- technical  education. 

V-GR-003  Same  publication  as  NY-014 


47. 


i 

i 


I i 

■ t 

t 


K 


■4 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

GRANTS- IN-AID  (cont.) 

V-GR-005 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION:  SPECIAL  GRANTS 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  Reprinted  from 
FEDERAL  REGISTER,  October  6,  1964 

2 p. 

Research,  training  and  e:q)erimental,  developmental  or 
pilot  programs  in  vocational  and  technical  education. 

V-GR-006 

GRANTS  FOR  RESEARCH,  TRAINING,  EXPERIMENTAL  DEVELOIMENTAL, 
OR  Pimr  PROGRAMS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1964 

30  p. 

Conditions  and  procedures  for  proposing  and  conducting 
Grant  programs  authorized  under  Section  4c  of  P.L.  88-210, 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

V-SN-001 

THE  GRANT  PROGR^  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 

A list  of  qualifications  of  fellowship,  traineeship, 
surnner  session  or  special  stu^  traineeship  candidates;  and  a 
list  of  colleges  and  universities  receiving  traineeships  and 
fellowships  under  P.L.  85-926. 

WY-126  See  also  FEDERAL  AGENCY 


7.  GREENHOUSE  PLANT  PRODUCTION 
MI -062  ^ See  also  AGRICULTURE 


8.  GROWJH 

DC-015 

GROWTH,  DEVELOFMENT  AND  LEARNING 
Washington,  D.C.;  American  Educational  Research  Association; 
1967 

171  p. 

Issue  of  REVIEW  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  devoted  to 
growth,  development  and  learning. 


9:.  GUIDANCE 

NV-003  Bailey,  John  A. 

CAREER  DEVELOIMENT:  CONCEPTS:  SIGNIFICANCE  AND  UTILITY 
Reno,  Nevada;  Research  Coordinating  IMit;  1967 

16  p. 

Identification  of  essential  career -development  concepts. 


Cavnar,  LeRoy  B. 

ATTITUDES  OF  COLORADO  SCHX)L  ACMINISTRATORS  TOWARD 
GUIDANCE,  COUNSELING  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado;  .Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1967 

22  p. 

Facts  and.  attitudes  concerning  guidance  and  cotmseling 
on' a state-wide  level. 


V-DD-005  See  also  CAREER  INFORMATION 

WY-066  Morris,  Thomas  L. 

GUIDANCE  FOR  ALL 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Department  of  Education;  1968 
13  p. 

A description  of  vdiat  guidance  programs  should  do  and 
vdio  they  should  help. 


48  p. 


Accession  No. 


WY-078 


DC-046 


MI-031 


Subject: 

gjIDANCE  (cont.) 

Safar,  Dwight 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES  BEYOND  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  IN  WYCMING 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1964 

8 p. 

Information  concerning  the  sources  available  for 
post  high  scdiool  vocational  training  'in  V^oming. 

Vfemer,  0.  Ray 

CCJWITMENr  TO  YOUTH 

V^shington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1964 
44  p. 

Diformation  and  statistics  on  the  first  5 years  of 
Federal,  state  and  local  programs  under  Title  V,  NDEA. 

Vfenrich,  Ralph  C. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL’S  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  ROLES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  PERSONS  WHO  WOULD  BE  CHARGED  WITH  THE 
RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  DEVELOIMENT  OF 
OCCUPATIONALLY  ORIENTED  PROGRAMS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Lansing,  Michigan;  Department  of  Education;  1965 

2 p. 

Project  to  determine  .What  cbties  and  responsibilities 
principals  would  give  to  an  assistant  responsible  for 
leading  the  development  of  occt^ationally  oriented  programs 
and  services. 


CA-009 


CA-008 


Yunker,  John  A. 

PRE-HIGH  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  GROUP  GUIDANCE  FOR  POTENTIAL 
DROPOUTS  AND  NQN-COiXEGE  BOUND'  STUDENTS 
Tracy,  California;  Tracy  Elementary  School  District;  1967 
34  p. 

A project  to  provide  vocational  guidance  services  to  an 
experimental  group  of  male  8th  graders  v4m>  were  deemed  lacking 
in  academic  interest  and/or  ability  and  \dio  were  classified  as 
potential  dropouts  and  non-college  bound  students. 

See  also  ADULT  EDUCATION 


CA-013 


See  also  AEVISORY  CCM4ITTEE 


DC-032 


STEP  UP  TO  YOUR  FUTURE  THROUGH  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
Washington,  D.C.;  National  Vocational  Guidance  i^sociation;  1967 
25  p. 

Han^ook  prepared  to  help:  professional  and  civic  organizations 
to  make  an  effective  local  contribution'  to  National  Vocational 
Guidance  We^. 


GA-005 


% ^ 


MI-020 


CONFERENCE  ON  WAYS  THE  AREA  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  WORKER 
AND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COUNSELOR  CAN  WORK  TOGETHER 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
71  p. 

Report  of  a conference  of  personnel  workers  and  hi^ 
school  counselors  in  Georgia  in  an  attenpt  to  spell  out 
ways  in  idiich  they  can.  work  together  to  inform  potential 
students  of  area  school  programs. 

See  also  CURRICULUM 


OH-067 


GUIDANCE  SERVICES  IN  ilAREER  P’^ING 
Ohio  State  Department  of  Education;  1964 
'9  p. 

Responses  of  a Student  Vocational  Planning  Questionnaire 
to  determine  the  practicability  of  initiating  or  expanding 
vocational  course  offerings  in  the  high  school  cumculum. 


49. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

GUIDANCE  (cont.) 


TN-001 


V-SN-008 

WI-006 


Wy-002 


SECTION  X:  OPERATIONAL  PROCEDURES  AND  MINIMUM  STANDARDS 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  TENNESSEE:  GUIDANCE 
Tennessee  Department  of  Education;  1965 
4 p. 

Standards  and  procedures  for  vocational  guidance  programs 
in  Tennessee. 

See  also  DISADVANTAGED 


Madison,  Wisconsin;  Iftiiversity  of  Wisconsin;  Center  for  Studies 
in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education;  1967 
24  p. 

Bibliography*  of  materials  available  at  the  Center  for 
Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  on  guidance. 


DIRECTORS:  GUIDANCE  PERSONNEL,  1967-68 
Cheyenne,  V^ming;  State  DQ)artnient  of  Education;  1967 

11  p. 

Names  and  schools  of  persons  in  Wyoming  public  schools 
\dio  are  certificated  counselors;  counselor- e^cators  and 
counselors  at  the  University  of  Wyoming  and  counselors  at 
the  Wjrandng  junior  colleges . 


ml 


IN-001 


DC-025 

DC-037 


DC-093 

DC-141 


NB-004 


4c 


10.  GUIDELIt^ 

Arnold,  Jos^h  P. ; Eridcson,  Richard  D. ; Suess,  Alan  R. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  DEVELOIWENT  OF  BACCALAUREATE  TECHNICAL 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Lafayette,  Indiana;  Purdue  University;  1967 
17  p. 

Guidelines  to  provide  direction  for  those  involved  in 
the  initiation  or  revision  of  baccalaureate  technical  teacher 
education  programs. 

See  also  BUDGET 


GUIDE  TO  LOCAL  OCCUPATIONAL  INFOiaiATION 
Washington,^  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1966 
149  p. 

Occupational  titles  listed  by  occipational  group, 
and  state;  area  skill  surveys,  listings  by  states  and 
locality. 

See  also  CURRICULUM 


“ PRELIMINARY  STATBffiNr  OF  THE  GUIDELINES  FOR  THE 
OCCUPATIONAL  RESERACH  AND  PLANNING  PROGRAM 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1964 
5 p. 

Guidelines  for  the  occupational  research  and  planning 
progrp  idiich  -will,  allocatevthe  fimds  available  for  research, 
training,  and  pilot  and  demonstration  programs. 


. GUIDELINES  POR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION-  PROGRAMS  IN  NEBRASKA 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Lincoln,  Nebraska;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
46  p. 

Procedures  that. local  public  schools  must  follow  for 
participation  in  the  vocational  education'  program. 


50. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

GUIDELINES  (cont.) 

V-HE-013 

GUIDELINES 

Boulder,  Colorado;  Western  Council  on  Hi^er  Education  for 
Nurses 

2 p. 

Guidelines  for  developing  associate  degree  nursing  programs 
in  the  West. 

V-SN-006 

GUIDELINES  EOR  REPOktING  PERSONS  WITO  SPECIAL  NEEDS 
Cheyenne,  Vfyoming;  State  Department  of  Education 

2 p. 

Suggested  guidelines  for  reporting  persons  with  special 
needs  enrolled  in  vocational  education. 

WY-097 

RESEARCH  PROJECT  PROGRESS  REPORTS 
Cheyenne,  Vfy’oming;  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
4 p. 

Guidelines  tiiat  must  be  followed  in  submitting  quarterly 
process  reports  on  researdi  projects. 


11.  GUNS 

Wy-137 

ms 

Cheyenne,  Vfyoming;  Vyoming  State  Library;  1965 
4 p. 

Bibliography  of  books  and  materials  on  guns  available 
at  the  VSycming  State  Library, 


1.  HANDICAPPED 
Martin,  Grant  L. 

A SIUDY  OF  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  MENTALLY  AND  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Moscow,  Idaho;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1966 
17  p. 

A study  of  training  facilities  for  mentally  and  physically 
handic^ed  persons  in  Idaho. 

V-SN-001  See  also  GRANTS- IN-AID 


H 

ID-008 


<>5  S 


; 2.  HEADSTART 

V-SN-014 


mm 


Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Hfelfare;  March-April,  1968 
85  p. 

An  interdisciplinary  journal  for  the  professions  serving 
children  with  an  issue  devoted  to  the  Headstart  programs. 


- HEALTH 

SJRVEY  OF  ORGANIZED  CURRICULUMS  IN  HEALTH  VOCATIONS 
1965-66 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 
4 p. 

Information  on  a survey  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Office  of  Education's  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 


51. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

yAira  (cont.) 

OH-030  Nanglr,  Grace  L.,  con^iler 

HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION  CENTERS 
Columbus,  Ohio;  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education 
.156  p. 

Report  of  a seminar  held  on  health  occupations  eduation 
centers. 


lM-008 

a 


Rihm,  Sister  Alma;  Mock,  Mrs.  f^rdy  K. ; and  Montag,  Dr.  Mildred  L. 

A TRANSITION  IN  NURSING  EDUCATION 
Santa  Fe,  Nevf  Mexico;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
114  p. 

Guidelines  resulting  from  the  phasihg  outoJc>£  a ^ploma 
nursing'  program  and  the  establishment  of  an  assoc.iate  ^gree 
program. 


IL-012 


Tomlinson,  R.  M. ; Ash,  C.  Lv;' Landgcn;  Lois  M.;  Suzuki,  W.  N. 

PRACTICAL-  NURSING  IN  ILLINOIS:'  A PROFILE 
Urbana,  Illinois;  University  of  Illinois 

160  p. 

A si^ipletnentai  report  to -present  research  findings  and 
related  materials-  developed  from-  a basic  project  entitled 
An~  Integrated,- Longitudihal  Study  of  Practical  Nursing. 


HEALTH  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Hartford,  Connecticut;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
50  p. 

A study  of  job  needs  and  the  type  of  training  required 
for  health  service  ocopations  in  the  Hartford  Area. 


CT-009 


DC-039 

DC-047 

DC-093 

DC-094 

DC-095 

DC4096 


HEALTH  ^VICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Hartford,  Connecticut;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
117  p. 

A study  of  job  needs  -and  the  type  of  training  required 
for  health  service*  ocapations  (State  of  Connecticut) . 


REPORT  TO  THE  SURGEON  GENERAL 

Washington,  D.C.;  Public  Health  Service;  1963 
70  p. 

Report  iof  the"  Second-  National  Conference  on  Public  Health 
T.aining,  incltiding  reconinendations  to- the  Congress. 

J 

See^  also'  FINANCES 
See  also  F1^?NCES 
See  also  CURRICULUM 
See  also  FACILITIES 
- See  also  FACILITIES 
See  also  COMMUNITY:  HEALTH 


NY-006 

STATISTICAL  DATAt  "ASSOCIATE  .DEGREE  PROGRAMS  IN  NURSING 
‘ ^ New  York ^ N.Y.;  National  League  for  Nursing*  Inc.;  1966 

8 p. 

Data  di  associate*  degree-  programs-  in  nursing-,  by  state, 
‘ number  of  programs*  and  enrollment. 


52. 


Accession  No.. 
OH-045 


TN-008 


^6) 


V-HE-001 


V-HE-002 


V-HE-OOS 


V-HE-006 


V-HE-008 


Subject; 

HEALTH  (cont.) 

NURSING  SXJCATION  PROGRAMS  TODAY 
New  York,  N.Y.;  National  League  for  Mirsing;  1961 
IS  p. 

A statement  of  educational  programs  in  nursing  in  their 
current  stage  of  development. 


OPERATIONAL  PROCEDURES  AND  MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  TENNESSEE:  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 
EDUCATION 

Tennessee  State  Department  of  Education;  1965 
17  p. 

Standards  and  operational  procedures  for  conducting 
programs  in  health  occupations  education  in  Tennessee. 


ENVIROIWENTAL  HEALTH 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Allied  Chemical  Corp. 

8 p. 

Pamphlet  on  air  polution. 


NEW  PROGRAMS 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  1965 
14  p. 

Booklet  to  inform  Housing  Project  Managers  and  others 
concerned  about  seven  new  programs  and  how  to  obtain  information 
about  their  availability  in  the  local  community. 


Washington,  D.C.;  The  Society  of  State  Directors  of  Health, 
Physic^  E^cation,  and  Recreation;  1965 

16  p. 

A summary  of  some  of  the  basic  beliefs  of  the  Society 
with  particular  pertinence  to  programs  of  health  education, 
physical  education,  and  recreation  in  state  and  local  school 
systems . 


Austin,  Texas;  State  Education  Agency;  1967 

22  p. 

Description  of  a relatively  nettf  type  of  vocational 
program  that  has  been,  initiated  in  secondary  schools  in 
Texas.  Includes  a bibliography,  film  lists,  and  sources  of 
teaching  aids. 


Vfashington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Public  Health  Service;  1965 

182  p. 

Information  on  health  maiqiower  resources,  requirements, 
utilization,  education  and  training,  and  recruitment  of 
professional,  technical,  and  auxiliary  workers  fcr  all  health 
activities . 


V-HE-010 


TECHNOLOGY  AND  MANPOWER  IN  THE  HEALTH  SERVICE  INDUSTRY 
1965-75 

Vfashington,  D.C.;  ^fenpower  Administration;  1967 
109  p. 

A general  perspective  and  some  conclusions  \diich  may  be 
useful  in  shaping  broad  programs  and  policies  in  manpower  programs 
for  health  service  occupations. 


53. 


Accession  No. 
MI-039 


Subject; 

4.  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEAVERS 
Cook,  Fred  S. 

OPPORTJNITIES  AND  REQUIRBlENrS  FOR  INHIAL  01PLOYMENT  OF 
SCHOOL  LEAVERS  WIIH  BIEHASIS  ON  OFFICE  RETAIL  JOBS 
Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
3 p. 

A study  to  determine  the  number  and  type  of  entry  jobs 
available  for  hi^  school  leavers  a^d  16-21  and  the  specific 
skills  demanded  for  these--a3  reported  by  employers  within 
the  city  of  Detroit. 


DC-158 


DC-225  " 


DC-226 


V-GR-002 


DC-049 

DC-052 

Wy-004 


V-SN-010  ■ 


5.  HIGHER  HXJCATION 

A FIERCE  CCMOTIENT — 

Vf^hington,  D.C.;  Reprint  from  AMERICAN  EDUCATION,  Nov.,  1965 

8 p. 

Explanation  of  the  Hi^er  'Education  Act  of  1965 . 


um 


EVERY  INDW 

APPROPRIATE  EDUCATION 


rSHAET  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  CONTINUE 


Washington,  D.C.;  The  American  Association  of  Junior  Collets 
9 p. 

A brochure  explaining  junior  colleges  — descriptions  of 
their  purposes  and  their  structure. 


sUflT: 


lTION  DIRECrORY 


Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Off  ice' of  Echication;  1966 
242  p. 

Directory  of  institutions  of  hi^er  education. 


SHLELTED  S’TATISTICS  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  LAND- 
GRANT  COLLEGES  - 1965  REPORT 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1965 

11  p. 

Selected  items  of  information  on  enrollments,  faculty 
salaries,  and  finances  of  state  universities  and  land-grant 
colleges. 


6 . HIGHWAY-  TECHNOLOGY 
See  also  OMtOllJUM — 

See  also  CURRICULUM 


7.  HISTORY 
Whittenburg,  Clarice 

WYCMiNG:'  PRELUDE  TO  STATEHOOD 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Wyoming  Travel  Commission;  1966 
44  p. 

Booklet  on  the  history  of  Wyoming  previous  to  the 
granting  of  Statehood. 


^IHE  MtSTOKTOP  THE  jSMsaCAN  NEGRO  SERIES 
New  York,  N.Y. ; McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 

2 p. 

A brochure  describing  the  films  available  in  the  "History 
of  the  American  Negro"  film  series. 


54. 


Accession  No. 
OH-007 


MI-034 

Vs? 


MS-001 


DC-067 

/q 


DC-068 


KS-016 

lN-006 


Wy-039 


MI-013 


Subject : 

8.  mE  ECONCMICS 

Chadderdon,  Hester;  Fanslow,  Alyce  M. 

REVIEW  AND  SWIHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  IN  HCME  ECDNCMICS 
EDUCATION 

Columbus,  Ohio;  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education; 
1966 

104  p. 

An  aid  for  assessing  the  current  state  of  the  art  in 
research  for  the  field  of  home  economics  education. 

Vossbritilc  Mot^s 

ATTITUDES  AND  BELIEFS  ABOUT  HCMBiAKING  AND/OR  HCME  ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION  IN  MICHIGAN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Department  of  Education 
4 p. 

A project  to  describe  and  analyze  the  feelings  about 
homemaRing  and/or  home  economics  education  in  Michigan  secondary 
schools. 

Witt,  Mildred  R.  and  Wall,  James  £. 

RESEARCH  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  GAINFUL  BffLOVMENT:  FIVE  PILOT 

PROJECTS  IN  MISSISSIPPI  --  1965-1966 
Jackson,  Mississippi;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 

28  p. 

Description  of  some  of  the  methods  and  techniques  used  in 
organizing  and  conducting  home  economics  gainful  employment 
training  programs  in  local  coimntmities. 


1>IL0T  training  PROGRAMS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
Washington,  D.C.;  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc.; 

15  p. 

A booklet  on  home  economics  pilot  training  ju'ograms  that 
are  related  to  wage  earning.  Intended  for  teachers,  sipervisors, 
and  administrators  in  the  £ield  of  vocational  education. 


■RESEARCH,  DEVELOmENTAL-PILOT,  AND  TRAINING  PROJECTS  IN 
THE  FIELj  of  VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 


Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 

6 p. 

Brief  descriptions  of  new  research  and  programs  in 
vocational  home  economics. 


See  also  AGRICULTURE 


OPERATIONAL  PROCEDURES  AND  MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  TENNESSEE:  HCME  ECONCMICS 


Tennessee  State  Department  of  Education;  1965 

21  p. 

Unofficial  guidelines  for  program  plaiming  in  home 
economics  education. 


HCME  ECONCMICS  CURRICULUM  BULLETIN  NO.  1 
Cheyenne,  V^oming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
47  p. 

Guidelines  to  assist  teachers  and  administrators  in 
planning  effective  school  programs-  in  home  economices  education. 


9.  HOSPITALm  EDUCATION 
See  also  CURRICULUM 


MI-061 


See  also  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


55. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 


I 

NC-005 

i, 

'■  0 


PA-004 


1.  IMPiaiENrATION  OF  RESEARCH 
Miller,  Texton  R. 

IMPLBlENriNG  A NEW  CONCEPT  OF  SUPERVISED  PRACTICE  IN 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

Ralei^,  North  Carolina;  North  Carol iutet  State  University; 
1967 

25  p. 

Report  o£  a pilot  program  for  the  purpose  o£  inproving 
teachers*  ability  to  develop  appropriate  supervised  practice. 


RITE 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Research  for  Better  Schools,  Ihc,;  1967 
9 p. 

Report  on  a conference  on  educational  research  utilization 
held  in  January,  1967. 


DC-001 


FL-005 


2.  IMPROVBlEMr 
See  also  Cd^MUN] 


IMFROVBIENr 


V-MR-0020 


IMPROVING  VOCATIONAL  HXJCATION  THROUGH  PLANNED  CHANGE 
Tallahassee,  Florida;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 

22  p. 

Proceedings  of  first  conferevice  on  the  Florida  Vocational 
Program-  Research  Coordinating  Unit  held  May  12-13,  1966. 


IN  EDUCATION 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 
145  p. 

An  annual  report  Of  the  Advisory  Council  on  State 
Departments  of  Education. 


ND-016 


DC-200 


DC-201 


DC-203 


3.  ■ INDIAN  EDUCATION 
Miller,  Harold  J. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  INTEGRATION  ON  RURAL  INDIAN  PUPILS 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota;  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
and  Tedmical  Education;  1968 

29  p. 

Suninary  of  a final  report  on  the  effects  of  integration 
on  rural  Indian  pupils. 


STATrSnCS  COM^RNiNS  INDIAN  EDUCATION 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior;  1965 
37  p. 

Fiscal  year  1965  statistics  concerning  Indian  education. 


V^hington,  D.C.;  Department  of  Interior;  1966 

22  p. 

A progress  report  on  Indian  affairs  from  the  Conmissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  PROGRAM  OF  THE  U.S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Public  Health  Service;  1966 
35  p. 

' A booklet  on  health  services  for  the  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  native . 


56. 

Accession 
DC- 204 


NY- 016 


IA-009 


PA- 006 


V-MR-009 


OH- 008 


DC-192 


IA-010 

IN-003 


No.  Subject: 

INDIAN  EDUCATION  (cont . ) 

THE  INDIAN  IfSJSTRIAL  DEVELOIWENT  PROGRAM 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior;  1964 

12  p. 

A booklet  that  illustrates  some  of  the  facts  about  the 
incentives  of  the  Indian  Industrial  Development  Program. 


4.  INDlViaJAL  INSTPUCTION 
Shelley,  Edwin  F. 

TOWARD  AN  INDIVIDJALIZED  EDUCATION 
New  York,  N.Y.;  E.F.  Shelley  and  Conpany,  Inc.;  1968 

8 p. 

A paper  presented  before  the  1968  National  Convention  of 
the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Bigineers. 


INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 

Des  ^k)ines,  Iowa;  State  Department  of  Education 

8 p. 

Bibliography  of  79  < individual  instruction  materials  for 
teacher -coordinators'  of  office  education. 


INDIVmjALLY  PRESCRIBED  INSTRUCTION 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

16  p. 

A brochure  describing  Individually  Prescribed  Instnaction 
and  an  instructional  system. 


5.  INDUSTRY-SCHOOL  RELATIONS 


SCHOOL- INDUSTRY  CONFHIENCE 

Nashville,  Tennessee;  State  Board  for  Vocational -Technical 
Education;  1967 
23  p. 

Sunmry  report  of  a school- industry  conference  held  in 
Oak. Ridge,  Tennessee  on  July  11-12,  1967. 


6.  PyUSIRIAL  EDUCATION 
Streioiler,  Jerry 

REVIEW  AND  SWIHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
EDUCATION 

Colunibaas,  Ohio,  Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development 
in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education;  1966 

88  p. 

An  aid  for  assessing  the  current  state  of  the  art  in 
research  for  the  fi&ld  of  industrial  arts  education. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARY'S  AND  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
Washington,  D.C.;  American  Vocational  Journal 

2 p. 

An  operational  description  of  industrial  arts  and 
trade  and  industrial  education. 

See  also  COLLEGE  CREDH  FOR  WORK  EXPERIENCE 


JOURNAL  OP  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Lafayette,  Indiana;  National  Association  of  Industrial  Teacher 
Education;  1965 
51  p. 

Fall,  1965,  issue  of  a publication  of  research  reports 
on  industrial  teacher  education. 


57. 


Accession  No. 
MI-022 


Subject  * 

INDUSTRIAL  HXJCATION  (cont.) 

THE  PARTNERffilP  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROJECT 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan;  Central  Michigan  University;  1967 

12  p. 

A description  of  a new  program  in  Industrial -Technical 
Education  designed  to  is5)rove  the  quality  of  industrial- 
technical  education  courses,  the  qmlity  of  instruction,  the 
articulation  from  one  phase  of  education  to  another,  and  the 
application  of  knowledge  through  correlation  of  industrial- 
technical  subjects  vdth  other  academic  areas. 


NC-006  See  also  DENTAL  EDUCATION 


§.  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENISTS 

DC- 137 

INDUSTOIAL  HYGIENISTS 

Chicago,  Illinois;  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.;  1966 
4 p. 

An  occupational  brief  on  the  field  of  industrial  hygienist. 


8 . INDUSIRIAL-  MACHINERY  MAINTENANCE  WORKERS 


^ AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  TRAINING  AND  SKILL  REQUIRBffiNTS  OF 
INDUSmiAL  MACHINERY  MAINTENANCE  WORKERS 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Midwest  Institute  for  Research  and  Training; 
1967 

13  p. 

Sumnarization  of  an  investigation  to  identify  the  ^cific 
Rnovledge,  skill,  and  :raining  required  of  occupations  within 
the  machineTy  maintenance  field  and  to  determine  how  these 
requirements  mig^it  change  in  the  foreseeable  future . 


9 . INDUSTRIAL  RADIOGRAPHY 

DC-220 

INDUSTRIAL  SSblOGRAPHY  COURSE 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 

200  p. 

Instructor's  guide  for  a course  in  industrial  radiography. 


10  . INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

WI-025 

ANNUAL  REPORT,  NOV0!BER,  1966 

^fodison,  Wisconsin;  University  of  Wisconsin;  1966 
64  p. 

Annual  report  of  the  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  education  and  the  Industrial  Relations  Research 
institute. 

WI-028 

IRRI  REPORT 

^fodison,  Wisconsin;  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  E^cation;  1968 
19  p. 

A publication  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Research 
institute  and  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education. 


11.  INDUSTRiy.  TRAINING  ACT 
DC- 101  Hansen,  Gaiy¥! 

BRHAIN'S  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  ACT:  ITS  HISTORY,  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  AMERICA 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1967 
76  p. 

Analysis  of  the  British  Industrial  Training  Act . 


58. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

12.  INFORMATION 
NY-001  DuBato,  George  S. 

A FEASIBILITY  SIUDY  TO  INVESTIGATE  TEE  STRUCIURE  AND 
OPERATION  OF  A MODEL  OCOJPATIONAL  INFORMATION 
DISSB5INATION  UNIT  WHICH  WOULD  OPERATE  BETWEEN  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  BffLOYMENT  SERVICE  AND  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 
155  p. 

A feasibility  study  to  investi^te  the  need  for  establishing 
an  occupational  ii^oimation  dissemination  unit  that  vrould 
directly  assist  counselors  and  occupational  educators  by 
translating,  synthesizing,  and  adapting  the  incioasing  array 
of  occupational  information  for  use  in  secondary  schools  and 
two-year  colleges. 

Elson,  Doi^ld  £. 

A SURVEY  OF  RCU  INFORMATION  SERVICES 
Topeka,  Kansas;  Kansas  Vocational  Education  Research  Coordinating 
Itoit;  1967 

28  p. 

A study  of  the  information  services  of  the  RCUs  in 
each  state. 


KS-003 


IA-014  Lindquist,  E.F.;  Marker,  Robert  W.;  Van  Dusseldorp,  Ralph  A. 

EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION  PROJECT 
Iowa  Cfiy,  Iowa;  University  of  Iowa;  1966 

288  p. 

Report  of  a research  project  to  develop  an  educational 
information  center. 

CO- 006 

A CENTER  FUk  VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION  PROCURBffiNT  FOR 
COLORADO 

Denver,  Colorado;  State  Department  of  Echication 

6 p. 

A proposal  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  for 
the  establishment  of  a center  for  vocational  information 
procuranent  for  Colorado. 

MA-004 

PROGRESS  REPORT 

Wbbum,  Kfeissachusetts;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1967 

28  p. 

Progress  report  on  the  Massachusetts  Vocational  Education 
Information  System. 

NJ-004  See  also  BEGINNING  TEACHERS 

PA'Oll 

PENNSYLVANIA  RETRI^AL  OF  INFORMATION  FOR  MATHB4ATICS 
EDUCATION  SYSTBl 

Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

11  p. 

A brochure  on  the  Pennsylvania  Retrieval  of  Information 
for  Mathematics  Education  System. 


13,  INITIAL  BIKjOYMENT 

MI- 039  See  also  HIGN  SCHOOL  LEAVERS 

14.  INNOVATION 

CA-020 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA,  SURVEY 

Los  Angeles,  California;  U.C.L.A. 

70  p. 

Plan  for  junior  college*  school'  district  reorganization 
in  Southern  California. 


59. 


Accession 

DC-045 


DC- 128 
MI-004 
MI-052 


PA-003 


V-MR-001 

GA-004 


DC-012 


PA-006 

WI-005 


No.  Subject 

INNCVATION  (cont.) 


PUTTING  F 
TO  USE 


H,  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DH40NSTPATION  FINDINGS 


Washington, D. C. ; U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1967 
71  p. 

Report  of  a multiagency  seminar  held  November  2B-29,  1966 
in  Washington,  D.C.  on  a special  manpower  project. 


See  also  ELBffiNTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 


See  also  DIFFUSION 


THE  DIFFUSION  PROCESS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  INNOVATIONS 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Lansing,  Michigan;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1966 
14  p. 

A research  proposal  on  the  diffusion  process  of  vocational 
education  innovations. 


A NEW  KIND  OF  PARIN^IP 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

18  p. 

A description  of  the  Research  for  Better  Schools 
Laboratory. 

See  also  EXPERIMENT 


15.  INSyiCTION 

Jr 

ESTABLISHED  PROCEDURES  USED  IN  36  STATES  TO  AEMINISTER 
PERSONNEL  WHO'  PREPARE  SUBJECT  MATTER  AND/OR  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 

Atlanta,  Georgia;  State  Department  of  Education;  1964 

21  p. 

Report  of  a study  of  procedures  in  36  states  tised  to 
administer  personnel  viio  prepare  subject  matter  and/or 
instructional  materials . 


REVIEW  OF  EDUGATICMfiL  RESEARCH 

Washington,  D.C.;  American  Educational  Reseai^  Association; 
J^ril,  1968 
85  p. 

Issue  of  a publication  of  the  American  Educational  Research 
Association  devoted  to  instructional  materials:  Educational 
Media  and  Technology. 

See  also  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 


iNsnujcTioN 

^&dison,  Wisconsin;  University  of  Wisconsin;  Center  for  Studies 
in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education;  1967 

20  p. 

Bibliography'  of  materials  on  instruction  available  from 
the  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational'  and  Technical  Education. 


16  . OISreUMENT  MAINTENANCE 
See  also  CURRICULUM 


DC-107 


00. 

Accession 

DC-149 

DC- 109 
ND-016 
WY-141 

V-RD-004 


OR-013 


J 

V-DD-004 

WI-008 


No;  Subject: 

17.  INSIRtmyATION  TECHNOLOGY 
Brooking,  Dr.  Walter  J. 

THE  DEVELOIMEOT  AND  USE  OF  AN  INSOTMENTATION  TECHNOLOGY 
CURRICULUM  GUIDE 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1964 

10  p. 

A paper  delivered  at  the  19th  Annual  Instrument  Society 
of  America^',  Conference  and  Eidiibit,  Oct.  12-15,  1964. 

See  also-  CURRICULUM 


18.  INIEGRATION 

See  also  INDIAN  EDUCATION 


19..  . mrELLEClUAL  FREEDOM 


IhrffiLffilUAL  FRttebCM:  A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Vfyoming  State  Library 
4 p. 

A bibliography  of  books  available  from  the  Vfyoming  State 
Library  on  intellectual  freedom. 


20.  INTERNSHIP 

Gleason,  Dr  William  E.  and  Davis,  Dwi^t  E. 

PROFESSIONAL  INTERRSHIP  IN  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 

Lansing,  Michigan;  Michigan  State  University;  1967 
35  p. 

Report  of  a coaference  to  identify  those  factors  vdiich 
seemed  to  characterize  successful  internship  teacher  preparation 
• programs. 


21.  qgEjyiBffNG-  PROCHXIRES 

Lane, -STrClayton;  felliT,  Robert  A.;  Card,  Douglas  P.,  Editors 
RELATIVE  EFFICACY  OF  INrERVIMNG  AND  QUESTIONNAIRE 
PROCEDURES 

Eugene,  Oregon;  University  of  Oregon;  1966 
36  p. 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  materials  on  interviewing 
and  questionnaiTe  IRyocedures. 


1.  JOB  ANALYSIS 
JOB  ANALYSIS 

Washington,  D.C. ; U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1965 
91  p. 

Training  and  reference  manual  for  job  analysis. 


JOB  AMALVSIS 

Madison,  Wisconsin;  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  E^cation;  1967 
13  p. 

- Bibliography  of  materials  on  job  analysis  available  from 
the  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 


61. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

2.  JOB  CLUSTER  CONCEPT 

WI-015 

JOB  CLUSTER  CiMim — 

Madison,  Wisconsin;  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education;  1967 

1 p. 

Bibliography  of  materials  available  from  the  Center  for 
Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  on  the  job  cluster 
concept. 


3.  JOB  GUIDE 

DC-042 

JOB  GUIDE  FOR  YOUNG  WORKERS 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1963 
78  p. 

A booklet  to  be  used  as  a reference  in  vrorking  with 
young  people  interested  in  knowing  about  jobs  that  can  be 
obtained  after  graduating  from  hi^  school. 

4.  JOB  MARKET 

DC- 043  See  also^^^PLOYMENT 


5.  JOB  MOBILITY 

WI-002  Stem,  James  L.  and  Johnson,  David  B. 

BLUE  TO  WHITE  COLLAR  JOB  MOBILITY:  A PRELIMINARY  REPORT 
Madison,  Wisconsin;  University  of  Wisconsin;  1964 

21  p. 

A report  on  job  mobility  taken  from  the  1964  SOCIAL 
STATISTICS  PROCEEDINGS  OF  IHE  AMERICAN  STATISTICAL  ASSOCMTION. 


MI-007 


a 


6.  JOB  OPPORmiTIES 

Wsnrich,  Ralph  C.  and  Crowley,  Robert  J. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  DIFFERENT  SEGMENT; 
OF  WE  POPULATION 

Ann  Aibor,  Michigan;  University  of  Michigan;  1964 
148  p. 

This  survey  discusses  the  steps  in  the  preparation  and 
evalmtion  of  the  Image  of  Vocational  Education  and  suggests 
methods  of  using  the  IVE.  ^ 


DC-034 

ABILITY  IS  AGELESS  ^ 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1960 

16  p. 

A guide  to  in5>roving  job  opportunities  for  40-plus  workers 
throu^  coniramity  action. 


7.  JOB  PLACB!ENT 

WI-009  

JOB  PLACH4ENT 

Madison,  Wisconsin;  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education;  1967 

12  p. 

Bibliography  of  materials  on  job  placement  available  from 
the  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 


8.  JOB  PREPARATION 
V-OS-003  Brum,"H.D. 

A PROPOSAL  FOR  DEVELOPING  A CENTER  FOR  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
AND  JOB  PREPARATION 

Colunibus,  Ohio;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 

10  p. 

A proposal  for  development  of  large  city  centers  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  job  preparation. 


62. 


I 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

9.  JOINT  DATA  SySTBl 

DC- 145 

OC-CEDS  STANDING  C(JM41'ITHES  DISCUSS  EXPANSION  OF  JOINT 
DATA  SYST01 

Washington^  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 
14  p. 

Conferences  held  on  joint  data  systems  by  Standing 
Sub -committees . 


10.  JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

OH- 071 

EXPANDING  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOKIUNITY  THROUGH  JOINT 
VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Columbus,  Ohio;  State  Department  of  Education 
3 p. 

A brochure  on  the  Joint  Vocational  School  District  plan 
in  Ohio. 


K 1.  KARACHI  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

WT-028  Marvel,  John  A. 

AN  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  KARACHI  AMERICAN  SCHOOL,  KARACHI, 
PAKISTAN 

Laramie,  V^-oming;  University  of  V^-oming;  1966 
97  p. 

Analysis  of  the  educational  program  of  the  Karachi 
American  ^ool  based  on  data  secured  from  surveys,  observations, 
conferences  and  classroom  visits  conducted  between  November 
3 and  25,  1965. 


L 1.  LABOR 

DC-073  Wirtz  Willard 

'facts  you  should  know  ABOUT  LABOR  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1963 

8 p. 

A statemMit  by  Secretary  Wirtz  given  before  the  General 
Sub-committee  on  Education,  House  Conmittee  on  Fxiucation  and 
Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  March  26,  1963. 

MI-038A 

MICHIGAN  MANPOWER  SITO 

Lansing,  Michigan;  State  of  Michigan;  1966 

12  p. 

An  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  the  labor  force  of 
Michigan  as  projected  to  1980. 


WY-024 

rr\ 


A LOOK  AT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  LABOR  FORCE  OF 
WYOMING 


Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
9 p. 

Information  on  vocational  education  and  the  labor  force 
in  Vyoming. 


WY-069 

LABOR  FORCE  ISDRVeyIOF  SHERIDAN^AND'^JOHNSON-  COUNTIBS,. 'WYOMING 
Casper,  V^oming;  Bonployment  Security  Commission;  1966 

84  p. 

A profile  of  the  work  force  of  Sheridan  and  Johnson  Counties , 
V^-oming,  giving  the  characteristics  of  full  time-  employed 
persons,  part  time  employed  persons,  women  keeping  house,  hi^ 
school  and  college  students . 


^ I 


63. 


Accession 

Wy-142 


IA-006 


DC-015 

NJ-003 


DC- 193 


V-St^-009 


DC-008 


DC- 170 


No . Subject : 

2.  m 

THE  LAW 

Cheyenne,  V^ming;  Vityoming  State  Library 
5 p. 

A bibliography  of  books  availabe  at  the  State 

Library  on  the  citizen  and  the  law. 


3.  UWS  AND  STANDARDS 
SELECTED  SCHOOL  UWS  AND  STANDARDS 

Des  Moines,  Iowa;  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  1968 
37  p. 

A summary  containing  specific  school  laws  relating  to 
area  sdiools  and  public  community  and  junior  collets  and 
standards  for  area  vocational  schools  and  area  community  colleges. 


4.  LEARjqNG 
See  also  (j^OViTlH 


L INVDLVBlENr  IN  LEARNING 


Princeton,  New  Jersey;  The  Learning  Center;  1967 
32  p. 

A curriculum  of  programmed  manipulative  materials  for 
use  in  grades  K throu^  8. 


5.  LEGISLATION 
Arnold,  Walter  M. 

WHAT  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  IMPLIES  FOR  LOCAL 
SCHOOL  AGENCIES 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
3 p. 

An*  article  by  the  assistant  commissioner  for  vocational 
and  technical  education  on  the  implications  of  the  vocational 
education  act  for  local  school  agencies. 

Kline,  Charles  A. 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
Cheyenne,  doming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
14  p. 

A speech  presented  at  a i^orkshop  for  school  administrators 
and  school  board  maibers  describing  legislation  pertaining  to 
vocational  education. 


NCrtfeS  and'  irking  PAPERS  concerning  THE  AmiNISTRAHON  OF 
PROGRAMS  AirmORIZED  UNDER  VOCAHONAL  EDUCAHON  ACT  OF 
1963,  PUBLIC  LAW  88-210,  AS  AMENDED 
Washington,  D.C.;  United  States  Senate;  1968 
430  p. 

Book  on  the  administration  of  programs  under  the  vocational 
education  act  of  1963,  prepared  for  the  s^ibcommittee  on  education 
of  the  committee  on  labor  and  public  welfare.  United  States  Senate. 


■ A BILL  TO  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963 
Washington,  D.C.;  House  of  Representatives;  1967 
20  p. 

Amendments  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  Vocational  Educution  Act,  in  1966. 


64. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

. I.EGISIATION  (contO- 

DC-197 

CONCiRESSIONftL  gOARTERLY: " WEEKLY  REPORT,  OCT.  28,  1966 
Washington,  D.C.;  Gongression^' Quarterly,  Inc.;  1966 
84  p. 

Report’ m'legislaticm’ during' the 'week' of  Oct.  21-,  1966. 

DC-208  ' ' 

AIMlNTSTRmON  W"miTC  LAWS  874  8 815 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education';  1965 

222  p^ 

Fifteenth’  annual  report  of  the'  Commissioner  of  Education  on 
the  administration  bf  P.L.  874  8 815. 


V-HE-007' 

^ NURSUte'  PPAfftlCE  ACT 

’ Cheyenne',  li^ioming;  Wytmim  State  Board  of  Nursing;  1957 

8 p. 

Sections’  33'>280’  throu^  33^291  of  the  f^^oming  Statutes, 
pertaining'  to'  nttrsihg*  practlcb'  in’  the’  State  of  Vfyoming. 


WI-011  ' - ■ ' 

LHSlSLATlfliM 

Madison,'  Wisconsm;;.  Center  for  Studies’  in’  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education^  1967 

’ 8 p. 

■ * Materiai  on'  Ifegislation'  available  from  the'  Center  for 
' ’ Studies  in  Vocational :and  'Technical  Education. 


' WT-063 


wmtm 


. Cbsper,’ Vfyioming;  Wyommg  TVudcing  Association^  1967 
32  p. 

Pictures  and  brief  biographies  of  State  Senators  and 
State  Representati’ves' the'  thirty-ninth  Wyoming  State 
Legislature. 


wy-079 


lTION  ENROUSTACISr  IHIRTY-NINIH  SESSION 


Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  ' State  Di^rtment'iof  Education;  1967 
■ 48  p. 

Conpilation'  of  the'  enrolled  acts  of  the  39th  Legislature 
dealing  with'  e^cation. 


" ' b.  LIBRARY 

V-AE-001  Smith,  Sam^y^  ^ Editor 

AU  BULLETIN  .. 

Chicago,  111,  ; American' Library  Association;  1964 
37  p. 

An  issue  of  the  ALA  Bulletin  devoted  to  hospital  and 
institutaon  library  service. 

W— nm  " ■ 

* A GUIDE  FOR  USE  OF  .THE  KENTUCKY  VOCAnONAL  EDUCAHON 
RESEARCH-RESOURCE  UBRARlf 

= Lexington,  Kentucky;  Researdi  Coordinating  Unit;  1967 
9 p. 

Guidelines  for  using  the  Ken-tudcy  -vocational'  education 
research’-resource  library. 


V-AE-008 


illON  AND  THE  LIBRARY 


Cheyenne,  liyoming;  vytmihg  State  Library;  1964 

6 p. 

Ii^rmation  m hor  librarians  and  sdiool'  administrators  can 
aid  each  other  in' furthering  adult  education* programs. 


65. 


Accession  No  Subject; 

LIBRARy  (cont.J 

V-AE-009 

■ CATALOG  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

Chicago,  111.;  American  Library  Association;  1964 
36  p. 

A list  of  publications  either  published  or  distributed  by 
the  publishing  department  of  the  American  Library  Association. 

Wy*135 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Wyoming  State  Library 

2 p. 

A bibliography  of  books  on  libraries  and  library  services 
available  from  the  Wyoming  State  Library. 


7.  LOW  INCOME  PERSONS 

V-HE-002 

neOrograms 

Washington,  D.C,;  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  1965 
14  p. 

A booklet  to  inform  Housing  Project  Managers  and  others 
concerned  about  seven  new  programs  and  how  to  obtain  information 
about  their  availability  in  the  local  comnomity. 


ID-005 


8.  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 


A SlUDY  OF  IHE 


Pljiuis 


ONDUSTRY  IN  IDAHO: 


PART  I 


Moscow,  Idaho;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1966 

18  p. 

Deals  with  background  material  on  the  scope  and  general 
characteristics  of  lumbering  in  the  United  States,  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  the  State  of  Idaho. 


A STUBY  Ot  IHE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  IN  IDAHO:  PART 

Moscow,  Idaho;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1966 
29  p. 

Deals  with  certain  psychological,  sociological 
characteristics  of  lumber  workers. 


II 


and  related 


ITIUh 


A STUDY  OF  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  IN  IDAHO:  PART  III 

Moscow,  Idaho;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1966 
44  p. 

Reports  the  results  of  personal  interviews  with  foremen 
d other  supervisory  personnel , questioimaire  responses  of 
several  hundred  prediction  workers,  and  certain  data  relative 
to  vocational  training  in  the  industry. 


M 1.  MACHINERY  MAINTENANCE  WORKERS 

IL-024  See  also  INDUSTRIAL  MAcMINBRY  MAiNIENANCE  WORKERS 


2.  MANAGH4ENT 

WY-140 

MANAGH«r  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Wyoming  State  Library;  1967 
31  p. 

A bibliography  of  material  on  management  available  for 
loan  at  the  Wyoming  State  Library. 


66, 


Accession  No- 
MI'042 


Sv-b^ect*. 
i-  I^'POWER 
Duncanj”To3bph  W 

THE  MICHIGAN’ MANPOWER  SIUDY  * PHASE  I 
L^msing,  Michigan;  Research  Coordinating  Unix ; 1966 

8 p. 

Report  o£  a project  to' develop  an  improved  mothodolog)* 
for  the  analysis  of- pro jected  chaxacten sties  of  the  labor  force* 


ND'On 

lu>d^ 


Ehresrrtan,  Norman;  Evenson,;  Lv-le,  and  Fischer,  Frank 

AN  ANAl'lSIS  OF  THE  EFPOTTVENESS  OF  THE  MDTA  INSTITUTIONAL 
PROGRAMS  IN  NORTH  aXKOTA;  1962-1966 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dalcota;  Center  fox  Research  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  J3ducationi  1968 
47  p* 

Research  report  of  an  effort  t<r  evalxeate-  the  effectiveness 
of  the  institutional  part  of  the  M^o'wer  Development  and 
Training  Act  programs  in  North  D^ota^ 


Wy-033 

.5537 


Pox£6  Roboy t 

'determination  of  reasons  for  PRACTICAL  NURSING  STUDENTS 
DISCONTINUING  THEIR  TRAINING  AT  THE  LARAMIE  MDTA 
VUCATXONAL  SCHOOL  OF  PiRACTICAi  NURSING 
Cheyenne,  Researdi  Coordinating  Unit;  1967 

61  p.  . 

Report  of  a research  project' on'  the  reasons'  for  the  hi^ 
dropout  rate  at  the  Laramie  MDTA  Vocational  School'  of  practical 
nursing* 


V-MR-0070- 


OK- 001 


Hall,  Edward  T-. 

THE  MANPOWER  POrENTIAL  IN  OUR  EIHNIC  GROUPS 
Washington,  D/C*.;  U-S,  Department  of  Labor;  1967 
24  p. 

Report  of  a semmax  on  manpower  policy  and  programs* 

‘ Roney,  Maur  ice  W*  and  Braden,.  Paul  V* 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  BEYOND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  OKLAHCMA 
Stxllwatcr,  Oklahoma;  Research  Foundation';  1968 

28  Pi 

An  analytical  study  'with  recomniendations  for  a statewide 
system  for  manpower  development* 


PA-002  - 


Schaefer,  Carl  J.*  and  Shemick,  John  M* 

mNsmrMiA  meets  the  .challengeiof.  reiraining 

University  Pa'xk,  Pennsylvania;  Department  of  Vocational  Education, 
Pennsylvania  State'  Uni'versity;  1964 
- 85  p, 

' Report  of  three  case'  studies'  of  the  attack  being  made  on 
the*  problem  of  retraining'  the  unenployed  and  underemployed* 


CA  014  , - 

CENTRAL  COAST  COUNTIES 

Francisco',  Calif.;  Depax'tment  of  Biployment ; 1966 
- . 57  p* 

Report  of  the  findings  of  the' Manpower  Survey  conducted 
m the  Central  Coast  Counties  of  Califomia- 


CD-OOl  -See  also* FOREIGN  EDUCATION 


DC-05?  ' See  also  AUTtmTION 


DC-058  ... 

CSfe  mTXL  PLANNING  GUIDANCE,  FY  1968 
Washington,  D.C^;  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  1967 
114  p, 

FY  1968  planning'  guidance  for  the'  several  manpower  and 
related  programs  participating  in  the  Cooperative  Area' Manpower 
Planning  System* 


67. 


Accession  No<  Subject: 

MANPOWER  (contO 

DC-060  See  also  B1PL0YMENT 

DC-078 

MANPOWER  RESfiARCH  PROJECTS 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1966 

87  p. 

Suinaary  of  manpower  research  projects  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  D^artroent'of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  throu^ 

June  30,  1966. 

DC*182 

POSITION  STATBlENr  ON  A NATIONAL  MANPOWER  POLICY 
Washington,  D.C.;  National  Association' of  State  Directors  of 
Vocational  Education;  1967 

3 p. 

Position  statement  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  on  a National  manpower 
policy. 

DC-190 

1966  REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  ON  I.1ANPOWER  RESEARCH 
AND  TRAINING  UNDER  THE  MDTA 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1966 

216  p. 

Report  to  the  Congress  on  operations  under  Title  I and 
Part  A of  Title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended. 


DC- 198 

a 

A u.  ■ 


UNUSED  MANPOWER;.  THE  NATION'  S LOSS 

Washington,  D.C<>;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1966 
25  p, 

A report  to  indicate  the  economic  loss  suffered  by  the 
nation  vdien  substantial  nmiioers  of  adult  men  are  not 
participating  in  economic  activity. 


DC-206 


0^ 
V\SK> 


MANPOWER  REPORT  OF  THE  PIRESIDENT 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1967 
‘ 285  p, 

A report  on  raai^ower  requirements,  resources,  utilization, 
^ '^-^and  training,  transmitted  to  ^e  Congress,  -^ril,  1967. 


HA-003 

Q-e 


MI-038A 


RESEARCH  PROBLEM  IN  MANPOWER  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
• 27  p. 

Report  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Manpower^Vocational  Education 
Research  Seminar,  May -23,  1967. 

See  also  LABORi 


ND-015 

^0 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1966 
15  p. 

A report  based  on  preliminary  findings  of  the  State 
manpower  study. 


OR-001 

THE  MANPOWER  RESOURCE  OF  THE  PORTLAND  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
Portland,  Oregon;  Metropolitan  Area  Manpower  Council; 

. 64  p, 

A tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  maiipower  resources  and 
manpower  needs  of  the  Portland  metropolitan  area. 


68. 


Subject: 

MANPOWER  (cont.) 


Accession  No. 


OR-002 


V-MR-0010 


WI-018 


Wy-032 


vnf‘096 


vnr-104 


THE  MANPOWER  RESOURCE  OF  MARION  § POLK  COUNTIES 
Salem,  Oregon;  State  En^loyment  Service;  1966 

60  p. 

Report  of  a stU(fy^  on  local  area  manpower  resources. 


'Al'lON  AND  DCPERTMENT  IN  EDUCATION 


V^hington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1964 
79  p. 

A progress  report  of  the  Panel  on  Educational  Research 
and’ Development  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Science  and  Technology. 


MANPOWER ^ 

Madison,  Wisconsin;  Center  for  Studies’  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education;  1967 

' 21  p. 

Bibliography  of  materials  on  manpower  available  from 
the  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  Technical  Education. 

Wyoming  State  Manpower  Coordinating  Comnittee 
OXJEERATIVE  MANPOWER  PLAN,  Ti  1968 
Cheyenne,  Vfyoming  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  1967 

100  p. 

Gui(telines  to  promote  greater  interagency  cooperation  and 
communication  and  to  stimulate  local  planning  and  insight  into 
manpower  needs  and  solutions  for  meeting  these  needs. 


MANPOWER 'STUDY 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Department  of  Labor  and  Statistics;  1966 
7 p. 

Estimates  and  projections  on  the  work  force  in  Wyoming. 
See  also  ADULT  EDUCATION 


4.  MAPS 

DC-075 

™ TOimAPHIC  MfiPS  ARE  MADE 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  1965 

. 18  p. 

Pamphlet  designed'  to  help'  visitors  to  the  TVA  obtain  a 
better  understanding  of  procedures  invol'ved  in  present  day 
methods  of  macing  topographic  maps. 

DC-076 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPPING:^  A CHALLENGING  FUTURE 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior;  1964 

32  p. 

A booklet  on  career  opportunities  with  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  Topogra^ic  Division. 


5.  MASTER  PLAN 

CA-020  See  also  INNC'^ATION 


A tfJATE  MAiri'Ek  PLAN  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
m p.  . 

A Svate  Master  JRLan  for  Vov:ational  Education  prepared  in 
response  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  43  adopted  during 
the  1967  regul^  session  of  the  Fourth  Hawaii  State  Legisilature . 


69. 


Ml 


I 


Accession  No.'  Subject: 

MASTER  PLAN  (cent.) 


MD-OOS 


PR-002 


DC-162 


CA-001 


PA-011 


DC-062 


DC-063 


DC-147 


DC-148 


PLANNING  A BALANCED  PROGRAM  OF  VOCATIONAI.  EDUCAHON 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Division  of  Vocational  Education;  1965 
55  p. 

Report  of  a conference  held  on  vocational  education  on 
February  25  6 26,  1965. 


OJWONWEALTO  PLAN  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCAHON 
UNDER  IHE  SMIIH-HJGHES  ACT,  THE  GEORGE-BARDEN  ACT,  AND 
THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963 
Puerto  Rico;  Coninonwealth  Department  of  Education;  1964 
. 84  p. 

Puerto  Rico  master  plan  for  vocational  education. 


6.  MATERIALS*-  CENTER 
Watt,  Lois  B. 

EDUCAnONAL  MATERIALS  CENTER 

Washington,  D.C.  v U.S.  Office  of  Education;  Reprint  from 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION,  July-August,  1966 

2 p. 

' Description  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Materials* 
Center  in  Vteishington,  D.C. 


7,  MATHBIAHCS 
Slaby,  Harold  T.  Editor 
CUIM  REPORT, 

Berkeley,  California;  Committee  on  the=  Undergraduate  Program 
in  Mathematics;  1966 
57  p. 

A sumnary  of  41  conferences  on'  the  training  of  teachers 
of  elementary  school  mathematics. 

See  also  INFORMATION 


S,  MDTA.  . 


Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department' of  Labor;  1965 

. . 28  p. 

A summaiy  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended. 


' EDUCATION  ANDl  TRAINING:  PASSPORT  TO  OPPORTUNITY 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 
92  p. 

Fourth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare-  to  the  Congress  on  Training 
Activities  under  the  ^^power  Development  and  Training  Act. 


Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 

12  p, 

- Description  of  training  program  under  the  manpower 
development  and  training  act  of'1%2. 


REVISED  REGULATIONS  FOR  MANPOWER-  DEVELOIMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT  PROGRAMS 

Washington;  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 

' 2 p. 

Revised  HEW  regulations  for  the  MDTA  programs,  effective 
March' 30,  1966. 


70. 


Accession  No. 


V-MR'005 


Subject 
MDTA  (cont.) 

SPECIAL  SEESION  ON  ^EDUCATION  AND  TRAIIilNG  OF  RURAL  YOUTH 
PART  II 

Washington,  D.C.;  National  Outlook  Conference  on  Rural  Youth; 

1967 

52 -.p. 

Report  of  a National  Outlook'  Conference  on  Rural  Youth  held 
on  Oct.  23-26,  1967. 


WI  • 024 


WY-098 


A^lCATlON  PCIT  APPROVAL  OF  TRAINING  PROJECT  UNDER  THE 
MANPOWER  DEVELOIMENr  AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962. 
Madison,  Wisconsin;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
30  p^ 

Forms  for  use  in  applying  for  Special  Project  Aid  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  1962. 


GENERAL  WELFARE  PR 
ACT 


M - MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 


Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  D^artment  of  Public  Welfare;  1964 

20  p. 

Explanation  of  the  policies  ^veming  the  granting 
assistance  under  the  GW  program  set  forth  in  the  Manual, 
Volume  1,  Sections  425.4  through  425.42. 


TRAINING 


of 


DC- no 
DC-111 


9..  MECHANICAL  DRAFTING 
See  iTsoTmiCUUW 

See  also  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY 


10.  MEDIA 

OH-040  Cotrell,  Calvin  J.  § Hauck,  Edward  F.,  Editors 

EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
, Columbus,  Ohio;  Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development 
in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education;  Ohio  State  University; 

1967 

240  p. 

Interest  group  session  reports  and  presenters*  papers  from 
a seminar  held  to  in&rm  participants  of  the  many  new  developments 
in  educational  media;  to  provide  criteria  for  evaluation  of  media; 
to  disclose  the  capabilities  of  this  media;  to  present  e:^enplary 
applications  to  instructional  problems;  and  to  stimulate  and 
direct  small  discussion  groups  in  order  to  elicit  suggested 
applications  to  vocational  technical  education. 

DC-213  Duke,  Benjamin  C. , Editor 

; SURVEY  OF  EDUCATIONAi  MEDIA  RESEARCH  IN  IHE  FAR  EAST 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1963 

181  p. 

Report  of  a project  to  compile,  translate,  and  publish 
educational  media  research  material  from  the  major  Asian 
countries  and  to  make  that  information  available  in  the  United 
States. 

DC- 012  See  also  INSTRUCTION 

■ NY-013 

mm 

New  York,  N.Y. ; McGraw-Hill  Book  Corrpany;  1967 

Ip. 

Brochure  describing  the  National  Information  Center  for 
Educational  Media  at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 


71. 


Accession  No . Subject : 

11.  MEDICAL  HXJCATION 
V-HE-011  Asbell,  Bernard 

MEDICAL  IRAINING  COSTS  TOO  MUCH 

Washingtoi,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 
reprint;  1967 
3 p. 

Description  of  a paramedical  program  in  operation  in 
Plioenix,  Arizona. 

DC-113 

Accrediting  e(Ur£AU  Ot  MEDical  technology  schools 

Park  Ridge,  Illinois;  American  Medical  Technologists;  1966 
25  p. 

Procedures,  critera  and  organization  for  the  accrediting 
of  medical  technology  schools. 


12.  MENTAL  HEALTH 
WY-133  ~ ^ 

RENTAL  HnALTH 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Wyoming  State  Library 
3 p. 

Bibliography  of  books  available  from  the  Vtyoming  State 
Library  on  mental  health. 


13.  - MENTAL  RETARDATION 

ID-008 

J STUDY  OF  VOCATIONAL  IRAINING  FOR  MENTALLY  AND  PHYSICALLY 
HANOTCAPPED 

Moscow,  Idaho;  Occupational  Research  Unit;  University  of  Idaho; 
1966 

17  p. 

Report  of  a sttufy  of  training  facilities  for  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  persons  in  Idaho. 


Washington,  D.C.  ; President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation; 
1967 

32  p. 

First  repori:  to  the  President  on  the  Nation's  progress  and 
remaining  needs  in  the  canpaign  to  combat  mental  retardation. 

See  also  HEADSTART 


14.  METALLURGICAL  TECH^LDGIES 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  THE  METAL  CASTING  INDUSTRY 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois;  The  American  Foundrymens  Society; 

1965 

14  p. 

A brochure  describing  the  training  needed  and  the  opportunities 
in  the  metal  castings  industry. 


CfBtICAL  AND  M^AUMIICAL  TECHNOLOGIES 
Washington',  D.C. ; U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1962 

22  p. 

Suggested  techniques  for  determining  courses  of  study  in 
vocational  education  programs  in  chemical  and  metallurgical 
technologies . 


V-SN-003 


V-SN-014 


DC- 114 


DC-115 


72. 


1 

i 

1 

[ 

X 

I 


] 


Accession  No. 


OR-009 


Subject: 

15,  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 


^ELECmrETBCT 


PHynjF  JOURNAL  ARTICLES  ON  THE  MIDDLE 


SCHOOL 


Eugene,  Oregon;  ERIC  Clear in^ouse  on  Educational  Administration; 
1967 

4 p. 

Bibliography  of  articles  on  the  middle  school  available 
from  the  ERIC  Clearin^ouse  on  Educational  Administration. 


.M 


16.  MIGRAnON  PATTERN 
ND-005  Kiefert,  James  J. 

MIGRATION  PATTERNS  AND  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
MIGRANTS  FRCM  WALSH  COUNIY,  NORTH  DAKOTA 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota;  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education;  1966 
51  p. 

Report  of  a study  to  compare  the  characteristics  of  out-of- 
state  migrants,  within  state  migrants,  and  stables. 


CA'Oll 


17.  MILITMY  FUNNEL  AS  HXJCATORS 
Richland,  Malcolm  and  Rosove,  Perry  E. 

A STUDY  OF  POTENTIAL  UTILIZATION  OF  RETIRING  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Santa  Monica,  California;  System  Development  Corp.;  1967 

130  p. 

Final  report  of  a project  designed  to  explore  the  feasibility 
of  developing  a conputerized  system  to  match  military  retirees 
to  job  vacancies  for  teachers  and  other  support  personnel  in 
vocational  and  technical  education. 


18  . - MINING 

DC-150 

SUCGHSto  S'TANDARDS  FOR  ACCREDITED  UNDERGRADUATE  CURRICULA 
IN  MINING  ENGINEERING 

Washington,  D.C, ; Society  of  Mining  Engineers 
' 9 p. 

Guidelines  for  accreditation  of  curricula  in  Mining 
Engineering. 

WY-112 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MINING 

Cheyenne,.  Wyoming;  Wyoming  Natural  Resource  Board;  1964 

100  p. 

Directory  of  manufacturing  and  mining  in  Wyoming  by  alphabetical, 
geographical,  and  product  or  service'  classification  listings. 


19..  MINORITY  GROUPS 
CA-012  ‘ ■ 

^ MINORITY  GROUPS  ANDimERGROUP  RELATIONS  IN  THE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY.  AREA 

Berkeley,  California;  University  of  California;  1963 
48  p. 

Examination  of  the  nature  and  principal  areas  of  interracial 
conflict. 


73. 


Accession  No. 
AR-002 


Subject: 

20.  MOBILE  FACILITIES 

UTILIZ/.TI0N  OF  MOBILE  FACILITIES  FOR  DEVELOFMEm’  OF  ENIHY 
WORK  SKILLS  FOR  ARKANSAS'  RURAL  UNB1PLOYED  AND  LOW 
INCOME  FARMERS 

Reno,  Nevada;  University  of  Nevada;  1967 
40  p. 

Report  of  a feasibility  study  of  the  use  of  mobile  facilities 
to  i^grade  work  skills  of  rural  low  income  wage  earners. 


MI-046 


21.  MOTIVATION 


A PILOT  PROJECT  IN  PROGRANWED  LEARNING  TO  EXTEND  RJRPOSES 
AND  INCREASE  FACTORS  OF  MOTIVATION 
Lansing,  Michi^in;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1963 
3 p. 

A pilot  project  to  adapt  and  extend  the  purposes  of 
programmed  instruction  for  use  by  students  in  cooperative 
business  programs. 


N 

DC-128 


1.  NATIONAL  TEACHER  CORPS 
See  also  ELBIENTARY  AND  SEC 


EDUCATION  ACT 


V-SN-012 


Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 

12  p. 

Description  of  the  NTC,  its  aims  and  purposes. 


AR-003 


2.  NE@S  OF  INDUSTOY 

Davis,  Dr. "J.  Clark;  McQueen,  Dr.  Robert;  and  TUcker,  Dr.  Thomas 
A REPORT:  SKILL  NEH)S  FOR  THE  BCQNCMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

ARKANSAS 

Reno,  Nevada;  University  of  Nevada;  1967 
29  p. 

Analysis  of  vocational  training  and  work  skill  needs  in 
Arkansas. 


A2-003 


See  also  ENGINEERING 


MI-024 


MI-026 


Marshall,  Michigan;  Implementation  Comndttee;  1966 
56  p. 

An  area  sta&f  toward  inproved  vocational -technical 
education  in  a four  county  area  in  Michigan. 

See  also  AGRI-BUSINESS 


OK-003 


See  also  CURRICULUM 


OR-001 


See  also  MANPOWER 


OR-002 


OR-003 


See  aljso  MANPOWER 


Salem,  Oregon;  State  Bsployment  Service 
74  p. 

A studty  to  hi^li^t  the  more  significant  occupational 
features  of  Lane  County, i.Oregon's  labor  force. 


74. 


Accession  No. 


Wy-025 


V 

0 


Subject: 

NEEDS  OF  INDUSTRY  (cont.) 

(TYu™  YOUNG'  PEOPLE  AND  THE  NEEDS  OF  CALIFORNIA  INDUSTRY 
Cheyenne,  Vfyoming;  State  Department  of  Education,  Research 
Coordinating  Unit;  1967 
7 p. 

Training  young  people  in  Wyoming  receive  compared  to  the 
needs  of  industry  in  California. 


UT-005 


3.  NEEDS  SURVEY 
See  also  AREA  VOC 


PROGRAMS 


DC- 167 


4.  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

WIASING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 
ENROLLEESriNTO  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORP 
Washington,  D.C..  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 

5 p. 

Administrative  notice'  to  establish  a procedure  for  BWP 
staff  and  sponsors  to  effect  the  transition  of  vocational 
education  students  from  vocational  work-study  programs  to 
BWP-sponsored  projects. 


V-SN-010 


5.  NEGRO  HISTORY 
See  also  HISTORY 


CD-001 


6.  NEWSTART  PROGRAM 
See  alsoTOREIGN  EDUC 


NY-017 


DC-094 


7.  NURSING 
FI  €ir  F^6SS  1 i*I 

STATE-APPROVED  SCHOOLS  OF  PRACTICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 
NURSING 

New  York,  N.Y.;  National  League  for  Nursing;  1966 
72  p. 

Lists  of  schools  of  practical  and  vocational  nursing 
in  the  various  states  meeting  minimum  requirements  set  by 
law  and  board  ruSies  in  the  various  jurisdictions. 

See  also  FACILITIES 


DC-097 


DC-099 


PROJECT  GRANTS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  IN  NURSE  TRAINING 
Washington,  D.C.;  Public  Health  Service;  1965 
3 p. 

Rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  project  grants  for 
the  improvement  of  nurses  training  programs. 

See  also  FACILITIES 


ID- 010 


IL-012 

N4-008 


A STUDY  OF  THE  NURSING  PROFESSION  IN  IDAHO  MEDICAL 
FACILITIES 

Moscow,  Idaho;  Research  Coordinating  tbiit;  1967 
76  p. 

A questionnaire  survey  to  obtain  factual  data  which 
would  be  useful  in  planning  improvements  in  the  nursing 
profession  in  Idaho. 

See  also  HEALTH 

See  also  HEALTH 


See  also  HEALTH 


75. 


Accession  No. 

OH-045 

V-HE-004 


V-HE-007 

V-HE-009 

V-HE-012 

V-HE-013 

0 

V-DD-002 

DC-002A 

DC-159 

OK-001 


Subject : 

NURSING  (cont.) 
See  also  HEALTH 


PRACTICAL  NURSING  EDUCATION 

New  York,  N.Y.;  National  Association  for  Practical  tose 
Education  and  Service,  Inc.;  1967 
23  p. 

A guide  for  establishing  and  iitproving  educational  programs 
and  criteria  and  procedures  for  accreditation. 

See  also  LEGISUTION 


RULES  and  REGULATIONS  EOR  SCHOOLS  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING 

Cheyenne,  l\yoming;  l\yoming  State  Board  of  tosing;  1964 

6 p. 

A manual  designed  as  a reference  for  agencies  and  persons 
interested  in  the  guidance  and  development  of  sound  educational 
programs  in  practical  nursing. 


SeNERAL  RULES  and  regulations  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  AND  PRACTICAL 
NURSE  LICENSURE  AND  PRACTICE  AND  ACCREDITATION  OF  SCHOOLS 
OF  NURSING  IN  ‘IHE  STATE  OF  WYOMING 


Cheyenne,  l\yoming;  V^oming  State  Board  of  tesing;  1965 
19  p. 

Rules  of  the  V^ming  State  Board  of  tosing  relating  to 
General  Rules  and  Regulations. 


S3e  also  GUIDELINES 


1.  OCCUPATIONS.  EDUCATION 
Bush,  Dr.  Donald  0. 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Greeley,  Colorado;  Rod^  Mountain  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc.; 
1968 

35  p. 

A position  statement  concerning  the  agencies  that  will 
provide  the  basic  and  a^itional  training  or  education  for  new 
jobs  created  which  require  new  skills  and  con5>etence . 

Kbtz,  Arnold  - Editor 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION:  PLANNING  AND  PROGRAMMING 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 
477  p. 

Report  of  a research  study  carried  out  by  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  on  occupational  education  program  structure, 
fiscal  planning,  substantive  planning,  and  facilities  planning. 

Michael,  Bemanl  § Weinstein,  Emanuel 

WORKING  Or^’S  WAY  THROUGH  TOMORROW 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  January  1966 
4 p. 

Reprint  of  an  article  in  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  on  occipational 
training,  the  changes  and  its  iitportanCe. 

Roney,  Maurice  W.  § Braden,  Paul  V. 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  BEYOND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN 
OKLAHOMA 

Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  The  Research  Foundation;  1968 

28  p. 

Information  on  Oklahoma's  educational  services  for 
youth  and  adults  \dio  have  left  the  hi^  school  and  need 
occupational  education. 


76. 

Accession 

AK-002 

CA-015 


CA-023 

DC-024 


DC-037 

DC-064 

DC-072 


DE-002 


DE-005 


KS-008 

MI-003 
MI -010 


MI-031 

MN-007 


No.  Subject: 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  (cont.) 
See  also  CURRICULUM 


OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  AT  CONTRA  COSTA  COLLEGE 
San  Pablo,  California;  Contra  Costa  College 
27  p. 

Bulletin  listing  occupational  progranis  and  their 
requirements  available  at  Contra  Costa  College. 

See  also  CURRICULUM 


OCCUPATIONAL  CRITERIA  AND  PREPARATORY  CURRICULUM  PATTERNS 
IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1965 

26  p. 

A guide  for  persons  on  State  and  local  levels  \Aio  are 
concerned  vdth  the  establishment,  administration,  supervision, 
and  operation  of  preparatory  programs. 

See  also  GUIDELINES 

See  also  BIPLOYMENT 


A PROPOSAL  FOR  A PILOT  PROGRAM  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINlfc 
FOR  YOUTH  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

6 p. 

Proposal  for  a pilot  program  in  occupational  training 
to  provide  socioeconomically  handicapped  students  with  the 
education  and  help  they  need.. 


OCCUPATIONAL  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 
Dover,  Delaware;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1967 

21  p. 

Listing  of  occupational  research  projects  in  adult  and 
vocational  education;  and  in  adult  and  continuing  education. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  SELECTED  RESEARCH  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Dover,  Delaware;  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
13  p. 

A bibliography  of  ERIC  microfiche  cards  on  file  with  the 
Delaware  Occupational  Research  Coordinating  Iftiit. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS 
Hutchinson,  Kansas;  Public  School  System;  1957 

A stiidy  of  employers  needs  now  and  in  the  future  in  the 
way  of  adequately  trained  personnel. 

See  also  QJIDANCE 


A VERTICALLY  INTEGRATED  OCCUPATIONAL  CURRICULUM  FOR 
SCHOOLS  IN  MICHIGAN 

Lansing,  Michigan;  Department  of  Education;  1968 

6 p. 

A study  of  the  problems  of  providing  occupational 
preparation  programs  throu^  the  State  of  Michigan. 

See  also  GUIDANCE 

See  also  AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION 


NB-003 


See  also  COURSE  CONSTRUCTION 


77. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  (cont.) 

NV-011 

DEPARTMENT  POSITION  PAPER  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Albany,  New  York;  State  Education  Department;  1966 

11  p. 

A paper  representing  the  viewpoint  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education's  several  offices  \diich  have  a concern  for 
occupational  education. 

NY-019 

EDUCATION  FOR  OCCUPATIONS 

Albany,  New  York;  State  Education  Department;  1967 

82  p. 

A summary  of  local  area  studies  in  occupational  education 
in  New  York  State. 


OK-003  See  also  CURRICULUM 

V-OS-007  See  also  COWUNITY  COLLEGE 


2.  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 
NM-014  See  also  BUSINE^  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


3.  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

DC- 154 

“ CERTIFICATION  PROCEDURE  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  ASSISTANTS 
New  York,  N.Y.;  American  Occupational  Therapy  Association; 

1960 

3 p. 

Information  and  forms  for  graduates  of  ^proved  occupational 
therapy  training  programs. 


DC-m 


+ 

AOTA  REQUIRBffiNTS  OF  A TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL 
' THERAPY  ASSISTANTS 

New  York,  N.Y,;  American  Occupational  Therapy  Association; 
1965 

16  p. 

Requirements  for  the  preparation  of  occupational  therapy 
assistants,  including  forms. 


WI-026 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  ASSISTANTS  COURSE:  GERIATRICS 


Madison,  Wisconsin;  State  Board  of  Health;  1966 

; { .CuTid'culurti  outline  presently  being  used  for.  training 
course  for  occupational  llierapy  assistants’..  : /■  - o; 

■:  ' ■ • . ; .... 

;nor  . n ■ r t ■ ■.  ......  ■. 

4.  OCEANOGRAPHY  TECHNICIANS 


Teel^  Ward^  M&Vay,  Donald  R^ ; Serwold,  John  C, 

. uo-OT  Nra^TO'ESTABLISe  A MARINE  SCIENCES  TECHNOLOGY 
■ = ' , , ^>j!pR0GRAM> AT-  SHORELINE'  .CCMfiJNITY'  COLLEGE 

Olympia,!  Washingfion;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 

:.-'27  -pv  ; r:  1 ;J  ■ 

Report  to  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  Washington  State 
Department  of  Education  on  the  feasibility  of  setting  up  a 
Marine  Technician^  training  pragr^  at  the  community  college  level , 


5.  OFPICE-  EDUCATION 
MI-040  Cook,  Fred  S, 

OFFICE  MACHINES  USED  IN  BUSINESS  TODAY 
Lansing,  Michigan;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1966 

2 p. 

Report  of  a pilot  study  concerned  idth  the  implications  for 
business  and  distributive  education  of  current  and  projected  use 
of  machines  in  business  and  of  the  necessary  in-school  training 
for  these  machines. 


78. 


Accession  No. 
IA-008 


IA-009 


Subject: 

OFFICE  EDUCATION  (cont.) 


Des  Moines,  Iowa;  State  Departjnent  of  Education;  1965 
8 p. 

Policy  bulletin  giving  minimum  guidelines  for  the 
office  education  program  of  Iowa. 

See  also  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 


MI -009 


MI-017 


A BLOCK-TIME  LABORATORY  APPROACH  TO  OFFICE  EDUCATION 
Lansing,  Michigan;  Michigan  State  University 

8 p, 

A brochure  describing  block  time  scheduling  in  vocational 
office  classes. 

See  also  BLOCK  TIME  SCHEDULE 


MI -039 


6.  OFFICE  RETAIL  JOBS 
Cook,  Fred  S. 

OPPORTUNITIES  AND  R^jaiRSMTS  FOR  INITIAL  BIPLOTMENT  OF 
SCHOOL  LEAVERS  WITH  BiPHASIS  ON  OFFICE  RETAIL  JOBS 
Lansing,  Michigan;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1966 

3 p. 

Report  of  a project  to  determine  the  number  and  type  of 
entry  jobs  available  for  hi^  school  leavers  aged  16-21  and 
the  skills  needed  for  these  jobs. 


cr-002 


7.  OFFICE  WORKERS 

Burton,  John  R. ; Carlson,  Julie  A.;  Paquette,  William  R.; 
Snyder,  Patricia  A.;  iVhitehouse,  Niicy  L.;  B^er,  Harriet  L.; 
Garber,  'Herbert;  and  Malsbary,  Dean  R. 

A STUDY  OF  BEGINNING  OFFICE  WORKERS  IN  CONNECTICUT 
Hartford,  Connecticut;  Division  of  Vocational  Education;  1967 

206  p. 

A study  of  the  opportunities  for,  requirements  of,  and 
knowledges,  abilities,  and  related  characteristics  needed  by 
beginning  office  workers  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with 
implications  for  business  and  office  education. 


8.  OPPORTUNITIES 

DC-191  Coleman,  James  S,;  Canpbell,  Ernest  Q,;  Hobson,  Carol  J.; 

McPartland,  Jan^s;  Mood,  Alexander  M.;  We  inf  eld,  Frederic  D.; 
Yox^lc  L 

’ EQUALITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 
737  p. 

A report  submitted  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  on  a 
survey  concerning  the  lack  of  availability  of  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  individuals  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  in  public  educational  institutions  at  all 
levels  in  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

TX-002  Estes,  Dwain  M.  and  Darling,  David  W.  - Editors 

' IMPROVING  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  THE  MEXICAN- 
AMERICAN 

San  Antonio,  Texas;  Texas  Education  Agency;  1967 
157  p. 

Proceedings  of  the  first  Texas  conference  for  the 
Mexican-Anter  ican . 


1 ■ L * \ ty 


79. 


Accession  No. 
OK- 006 


NH-002 


IL-023 


P 

CA-028 


ND-007 


WY-081 


OH-068 


Subject: 

9.  ORIENTATION  TO  B^OYMENT 

Whatley,  Dr.  Alice  Elron;  fcrenMaryA.;  § Parker,  Dr.  Harry 

YOUTH  ORIENTATION  TO  SIPLOYMENT:  CONCEPTS  AND  GENERALIZATIONS 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education;  1967 
13  p. 

Identification  of  concepts  and  generalizations  considered 
important  for  the  orientation  of  youth  to  the  world  of  work. 

10.  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

Albany,  New  York;  State  Department  of  Education:  1966 
24  p. 

Guidelines  for  evaluating  secondary  vocational  programs 
in  ornamental  horticulture. 


11.  OSTEOPATHIC  EDUCATION 
Mills,  Lawrence  W. , Editor 
OSTEOPATHIC  EDUCATION 

Chicago,  Illinois;  American  Osteopathic  Association;  1966 
31  p. 

Supplement  to  the  January  1966,  edition  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Osteopathic  Association. 


1.  PARENT  EDUCATION 
Babitz,  Milton 

PARENT  EDUCATION:  CURRICULUMS,  METHODS,  AND  MATERIALS 

Sacramento,  California;  State  Department  of  Kucation;  1961 
145  p. 

Curriculum  guide  on  child  management,  concepts  and 
principles  of  human  growth,  development,  and  motivation. 


2.  PARENT  SURVEY 
McCrystaT,  Thomas  J. 

A SURVEY  OF  PARENTS  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
WHO  WERE  SENIORS  IN  1966. 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota;  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education;  1967 

16  p. 

Report  of  a survey  taken  of  the  parents  of  2,674  North 
Dakota  hl^  school  students  vdio  were  seniors  in  1966. 


3.  PERCEPTUAL  TRAINING 

COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  PROPOSAL 
Cheyenne,  V^oming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 

3 p. 

Proposal  for  a stiK^  to  determine  the  relative  value  of 
exposing  pre-school  children  to  perceptual  training  and  the 
longitudinal  effects  of  such  training  in  the  future  school 
years . 


4.  PERT 
Cook,  Desmond  L. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PERT 
Columbus,  Ohio;  The  Ohio  State  University 
18 

An  int^isduction  to  the  general  nature  of  the  Program 
Evaluation  and  Review  Technique. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

PERT  (cont.) 

OH- 074  Cook,  Desmond  L. 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION  AND  REVIEW  TECHNIQUE 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 

100  p. 

Description  of  methods  of  applying  or  implementing 
PERT  on  research  and  development  projects  pertaining  to  education. 


VA-001 


5.  PHOTOGRAM4ETRY 


WT 


T A CAREER  IN  PHOTOGRAhWETRY 


Falls  Church,  Virginia;  American  Society  of  Photogrammetry;  1964 

22  p. 

An  infonnational  brochure  on  photogrammetry. 


6.  IWSICAL  EDUCATION 
V-HE-OOS  See  also  HEALTH 


DC-1S2 


7.  PHYSICAL  THERAPY  AIDE 


PROPOSED  PROGRAM  FOR  PHySICAL  THERAPY  AIDE  TRAINING 
New  York,  N.Y.;  American  Physical  Therapy  Association;  1966 
9 p. 

Outline  of  subject  matter  which  could  be  included  in  an 
aide  training  program;  a sartple  of  the  way  an  aide  training 
program  mig^it  be  organized. 


DC-1S3 


V 


PH^ICAL  Th 


?Y  AIDE 


New  York,  N.Y. ; American  Physical  Therapy  Association;  1966 
2S  p. 

Proposed  policy  statement  on  the  training  and  utilization 
of  the  physical  therapy  aide. 


8.  PILOT  PROGRAMS 

DC-067  See  ECONCMICS 

GA-008  See  also  AREA  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

IL-021  See  also  AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION 

MI-046  See  also  MOTIVATION 

MI-060  See  also  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

9.  PUCB1ENT  gg[ICE 

DC- 048  See  also  EMPLOYMENT 


10.  PLANNED  CHANGE 

FL-OOS 

IMPROVING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  THROUGH  PLANNED  CHANGE 
Tallahassee,  Florida;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 

22  p. 

Proceedings  of  first  conference  of  the  Florida  Vocational 
Program,  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 


MI-023 


11.  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Byram,  Harold  M. 

EVALUATION  OF  LOCAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Michigan  State  University;  1965 
81  p. 

An  evaluation  manual  for  administrators,  teachers,  and  citizens 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Resear^  Services  of  M.S.U. 


81. 


Accession  No. 


CT-007  i 

A 


Subj0ct^  * 

roilCIES  S PROCURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (cont.) 

FiT0di0T*idc  5 

'SCWE  PROBLBfS  IN  IHE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
UNDER  IHE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963. 

Storrs,  Connecticut;  University  of  Connecticut;  1966 
34  p. 

A document  to  assist  vocational  coordinators  in  eliminating 
some  problems  which  evolve  when  undertaking  the  development  and 
operation  of  occupational  training  programs. 


CA-025 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  APPLYING  FOR  ASSISTANCE  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROJECTS  UNDER  IHE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1963 

Sacramento,  California;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
24  p. 

Information  needed  in  making  the  necessary  applications  and 
a detailed  statement  of  the  procedures  that  ate  to  be  followed 
in  preparing  and  submitting  applications  for  assistance. 


CO-009 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  COLORADO 
Denver,  Colorado;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 

101  p. 

Descriptions  of  the  various  vocational  education  programs 
in  Colorado. 


ID- 006 

POLICIES  FOR  AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SCHOOLS  IN  IDAHO 
Boise,  Idaho;  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education;  1965 

6 p. 

Policies  of  tire  Idaho  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
and  a basis  for  cooperative  agreements  to  operate  Area  Vocational 
Education  Schools  in  Idaho. 

ID- 009 

SUGGESTED  GUIDELINES  FOR  PREPARING  PROPOSALS  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  AND 
AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SCHOOLS 
Boise,  Idaho;  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education; 

5 p. 

Guidelines  to  assist  schools  in  preparing  proposals  for 
vocational  e^cation  programs. 

MO- 001 

MANUAL  OF  OPERATION  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
IN  MISSOURI 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri;  State  Department  of  Education;  1965 

12  p. 

Manual  of  information  needed  to  effectively  organize  and 
efficiently  operate  programs  of  vocational  education. 

NB-004  See  also  GUIDELINES 

NH-001 

GUIDELINES  FOR  DEVELOPING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Concord,  New  tfempshire;  State  Department  of  Education;  1965 
4 p. 

Guidelines  designed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  approved 
vocational  education  programs  for  youth  and  adults  in  New  Ifempshire 
secondary  schools. 

NV-004 

POLICY  STATMNT  on  VOCATI  (MAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
IN  NEVADA 

Carson  City,  NevE^;  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education;  1966 

12  p. 

Policy  statement  for  vocational  education  in  regard  to  public 
institutions  offering  vocational -technical  education  in  Nevada. 


82. 


ArrpQQi  nn  Wn  Riihipr t"  • 

POLICIES  § PROCEDURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (cont.) 

PA- 00 7 See  also  FUNDING 

PA- 008 

GOALS  AND  POLICIES  TO  IMPROVE  AND  aP.W  VOCATIONAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 

18  p. 

Detailed  information  on  how  to  apply  for  Federal  money 
for  vocational  education  programs. 

Rl-OOl  See  also  ADMINISTRATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

SC-001 

STATE  PLAN  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Colunflsia,  South  Carolina;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
117  p. 

State  plan  for  vocational  education  submitted  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

TN-009 

OPERATIONAL  PROCEDURES  AND  MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  VOQVTIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  TENNESSEE:  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Nashville,  Tennessee;  State  Department  of  Education;  1965 
14  p. 

Guidelines  for  the  operation  and  implementation  of  all 
Federal  and  State  acts  pertaining  to  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  in  Tennessee. 


12.  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

IA-001 

PROPOSAL  FOR  PROGRESS 

Des  Moines,  Iowa;  State  D^artment  of  Education;  1966 
31  p. 

Results  of  a cooperative  study  of  post-hi^  school 
education  in  Iowa. 


13.  POVERTY 

V-SN-012  See  also  NATIONAL  TEACHER  CORPS 


V.  ^ 


f0.\ 

1 


14.  PRACTICAL  MJRSING 

DC-098  West,  Margaret  D.  § Crowther,  Beatrice 

EDUCATION  FOR  PRACTICAL  NURSING,  1960 

New  York,  N.Y. ; National  League  for  Nursing;  1962 
63  p. 

A report  of  the  committee  on  the  questionnaire  study  of 
practical  nursing  schools. 

DC-093  See  also  CURRICULUM 

IL-012  See  also  HEALTH 

NY-015  See  also  EVALUATION 


15.  PRACTICAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
MI-045  Martin,  Arl^d  F. 

PROGRESS  REPORT  #2  FOR  THE  PORTAGE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRACTICAL 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department  of  Education;  1964 
3 p. 

Report  of  a program  designed  to  reduce  dropout  rates, 
provide  for  occupational  competency,  and  provide  adjustment 
throu^  a program  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  students . 


83. 


Accession  No. 

Subject: 

16. 

PRE-TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS 

CA-026 

See 

alsoTURRICULUM 

GA-008 

See 

also  AREA  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

V-CG-001 

See 

also  CURRICULUM 

17. 

PRINTING 

NM-003 

See 

also  CURRICULUM 

18. 

PRISON  EDUCATION 

DC-030 

Sard,  Thomas  R. 

AXHANCE  ON  THE  OUTSIDE 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  Reprint  from 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION;  April,  1966 
4 p. 

An  article  on  the  success  of  the  MDTA  programs  operating 
in  correctional  institutions  around  the  country. 


19.  PRIVATE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

PRIVATE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota;  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education;  1966 

28  p. 

A study  dealing  with  the  educational  opportunities  offered 
by  private  vocational  schools  in  North  Dakota. 


V-MR-004 


20.  PROGRAM  DEVEyiMENT 
Connolly,  John;  Editor 

FINAL  REPORT,  NATIONAL  S01INAR  ON  PROGRAM  PLANNING,  BUDGETING 
AND  EVALUATION  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
College  Park,  Maryland;  University  of  Maryland;  1967 
53  p. 

Report  of  a national  seminar  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Maryland  on  program  planning,  budgeting  and  evaluation  of 
vocational -technical  programs. 


DC-025  See  also  BUDGET 


DC-038A  

OTTE  REPORTS  OF  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 
48  p. 

Summary  reports  of  vocational -technical  program  development 
in  the  States  and  Territories. 


21.  PROGR/ym)  lyTOCTION 
CO- 014  Couger,  J, Daniel  § Shannon,  Loren  E. 

FORTRAN  IV 

Homewood,  Illinois;  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.; 

2 p. 

Brochure  on  a programming  text  designed  for  use  by 
schools  of  business , 

NY- 007  Norton,  Robert  E. 

USING  PROGRAMS  INSTRUCTION  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Albany,  New  York;  State  Education  Department;  1967 
51  p. 

A guide  to  be  used  by  occupational  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  administrators  in  planning,  developing,  and  using  various 
types  of  programed  instruction  as  a guide  in  the  learning 
process . 


84. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

PROGRAMMED  INSTRUCTION  (cont.) 

Nlf-030  Norton,  Robert  E. 

USING  PROGRANMED  INSTRUCTION  WITH  AND  WIIHXJT  SELF- 
INSTRUCTIONAL  PRACTICE  TO  TEACH  PSlfCHOIOTOR  SKILLS 
Ithaca,  New  ifork;  Cornell  University;  1967 

3 p. 

A study  to  find  out  if  programmed  instruction  can 
satisfactorily  teach  psychomotor  tasks  which  require  the  learning 
of  cognitive  knowledge  in  order  to  properly  utilize  motor  skills 
the  learner  already  possesses. 


MI* 046 


See  also  MOTIVATION 


DC* 134 


DC- 135 


22.  PROJECT  RESEARCH 

SiALL  PROJECT  RESEARCH 

Washington , D . C . ; U . S . • Office  of  Education ; Bureau  of  Research ; 
1967 

12  p. 

A (Ascription  of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
small  project  research  proposals. 

See  also  FUNDING 


WV-002 


23.  PROPOSAL  WRITING 

PROCEDURAL  GUIDE  FOR“lHE  WRITING  OF  PROPOSALS 
Huntington,  West  Virginia;  Marshall  University;  1968 
40  p. 

Guidelines  for  a systematic  approach  to  the  preparation, 
submission  and  approval  of  research  activities  in  Vocational 
Education  in  West  Virginia. 


NY-030 


24.  PSYCHCMOTOR  SKILLS 
See  also  PROGRAMMED  INS] 


DC- 029 


25.  HJBLIC  I^TH  TRAINING 
See  also  HEALIK 


CA-031 


26.  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
Holliday,  A1 

PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  OF  EDUCATION  AS  A FIELD  OF  STUDY 
Madison,  Wisconsin;  Project  Public  Information;  1967 

36  p. 

Report  of  a conference  held  in  Palo  Alto,  California, 
on  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1,  1967  on  the  importance  of  educational  public 
information  services. 


GA-001 


A FRAMEWORK  FOR  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  Georgia  State  College;  1967 
9 p. 

A statement  developed  at  the  first  natiomdde  seminar 
for  Voc:atiQnal- Technical  Education  Public  Information  Officers 
pertaining  to  the  importance  of  public  information  specialists 
and  the  requirements  they  should  meet. 


85. 


Accession 

V-DD-002 


V-PR-002 


V-PR-007 


V-PR-001 


V-PR-003 


V-DD-010 


GA-009 


WI-027 


V-PR-005 


No.  Subject: 

27.  RJBLIC  RELATIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Bush,  Dr.  Donala  0. 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Greeley,  Colorado;  Rocky  Mountain  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc.; 
1968 

35  p. 

Draft  copy  of  a position  statement  on  Occupational  Education 
produced  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  E^cational  Laboratory, 

Carey,  Walter  F. 

white  COLLARS  FOR  ALL 

Washington,  D.C.;  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States; 

1964 

10  p. 

An  address  given  by  Walter  F.  Carey,  President  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  before  the  Utah  Motor  Transport  Association  and 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Gruenberg,  Charles  W. ; Editor 
WE 

New  York,  N.Y.;  Western  Electric  Company;  June,  1967 
33  p. 

A publication  for  the  en5>loyees  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  with  articles  on  vocational  education. 

Howe,  Harold  II 

EDUCATION  . . . EVERYBODY’S  BUSINESS 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 
33  p. 

Remarks  on  four  aspects  of  the  contenporary  educational 
scene.  * 

Kourmadas,  John  F. , Editor 

THE  BULLETIN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY*  SEHDOL 
PRINCIPALS 

Washington,  D.C.;  National  Association  of  Secondary- School 
Principals;  May  1965 
164  p. 

An  issue  of  the  BULLETIN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SECONDARY- SCHX)L  PRINCIPALS  devoted  to  vocational  education. 

McWherter,  Mrs.  Jo  Ann,  Editor 

VOCATIONAL  -TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  BRINGS  SUCCESS  TO  THESE 
TENNESSEANS 

^ftirfreesboro,  Tennessee;  Vocational  Curriculum  Laboratory;  1968 
38  p. 

Fifteen  stories  of  success  gained  by  persons  enrolled  in 
courses  of  vocational  education  in  Tennessee, 

^&lrphy,  Mary  Kay 

FINDING  THEIR  WAY  TO  WORK 

Atlanta,  Georgia;  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution;  1968 

20  p. 

A series  of  articles  on  vocational  education  that  speared 
in  the  Atlanta  Journal  over  a seven-week  period. 

O'Brien,  Dean  W. , Editor 
NOW  I KNOW  WHY 

Madison,  Wisconsin;  Project  Public  Information;  1968 
55  p. 

An  educator's  guide  for  student  involvement  in  learning 
about  education. 

Venn,  Grant 

EDUCATION;  THE  BRIDGE  BETWEEN  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK 
Sacramento,  Calif.;  Industrial  Education  Teachers  § Administrators 
of  California 

11  p. 

A lecture  given  each  year  in  connection  with  the  Annual 
Conference  of  Industrial  Education  in  California. 


86. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (cont.) 

DC-007 

SOUND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Washington,  D.C.;  American  Vocational  Association 

8 p. 

A brochure  on  facts  about  vocational  education  important 
to  those  vho  make  and  influence  public  policy  for  vocational 
and  practical  arts  education. 

DC-021 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION:  IKE  BRIDGE  BETWEEN  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1968 

16  p. 

Summary  and  recommendations  adapted  from  the  General  Report 
of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 

DC-044  See  also  AREA  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

DC-062  See  also  MDTA 

DC-073  See  also  LABOR 

DC-074 

NEW  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  1970  »S 
Washington,  D.C.;  American  Vocational  Association;  1968 

12  p. 

A short  summary  of  notes  taken  at  a seminar  conducted  at 
Austin,  Texas  on  idiat  trade  and  industrial  education  will  contribute 
to  America's  future. 


DC-133 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Eikication;  1965 

12  p. 

A summary  of  Part  A of  Public  law  88-210. 

DC- 139 

STUDENT  INVOLVMNT  IN  LEARNING  ABOUT  EDUCATION 
Madison,  Wisconsin;  Project  Public  Information 

2 p. 

Report  of  four  pilot  programs  in  student  involvement  by 
Project  Public  Information, 

DC-158  See  also  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

DC-159  See  also  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


DC-163 

AMERICANS  MOST  WANTED  STUDENTS 
Washington,  D.C.;  Rfefprint  from  LOOK  MAGAZINE;  July  26,  1965 
5 p. 

An  article  on  the  business  education  program  in  Seattle, 
Washington. 


DC-185 


NHTD'lRECnDNS  IN^VOCAtlONAL  EDUCATION 
Washington,  D.C,;  U.S,  Office  of  Education;  1968 
55  p. 

Five  case  studies  on  innovative  programs  in  vocational 
education. 


DC-187  See  also  DISADVANTAGED 


DC-224 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  AMERICAN  YOUTH 
Washington,  D,C,;  American  Vocational  Association 

16  p. 

A brochure  on  vocational  education  for  secondary  school 

youth. 


87. 


PUBLIC  ^LATIONS  OF  VCXATIONAL  EDUCATION  (cont.) 


DC-225 


IA-013 


IL-026 


KS-011 


NJ-002 


Chicago,  111.;  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.;  Reprint  from  NATION;' S SCHOOLS; 
Aug.,  1967 

8 p. 

Report  of  several  programs  in  vocational -technical  education 
in  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 


vocational  education  in  ILLINOIS 

^ringfield,  111.;  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and 
Itehabilitation;  1967 
24  p. 

Annual  report  of  the  State  of  Illinois  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  Division  of  Vocational -Technical 
Education. 


Topeka,  Kansas;  Research  Foundation  of  Kansas;  1968 

6 p. 

A brochure  describing  the  services  avf  Table  from  the 
Research  Foundation  of  Kansas. 


Trenton,  Nejw  Jersey;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
40  p. 

Report  of  the  progress  made  in  New  Jersey  in  vocational 
education  since  January  of  1965. 


m-m 


597 


NY-006 

OH-070 


OH-073 


PA-012 


VA-002 


V^5CATIOm-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  MEXICO 
Santa  Fe,  New  Me:cico;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
58  p. 

A brief  resume  of  the  various  programs  administered  by 
the  Vocational  Education  Division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  of  New  Mexico. 

See  also  HEALTH 

See  also  AEJUSIMENT 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION:  * GATEWAY  TO  JOBS 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Division  of  Vocational  Education 

1 p. 

Description  of  vocational  education  programs  in  operation 
in  Ohio. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.;  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  July- August;  1967 

2p. 

Historjr  of  vocational -technical  area;  schools  in 
Pennsylvania. 

\ VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  VIRGINIA 

Richmond,  Va. ; State  Department  of  Education;  1964 
^ U 32  p. 

A brodiure  describing  the  vocational  education  programs  in 
operation  in  Virginia. 


88. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (cont.) 
V-PR-006  See  also  CURRICULUM 


V- PR- Oil 


V-RD-001 


AN  ALL-AGE,  ALL- JOB  PROGRAM 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  Jan.  1965,  reprint 
from  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 
3 p. 

An  article  on  the  importance  of  providing  a well-balanced 
vocational  education  program. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  A ROBOT  REVOLUTION 
East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Michigan  State  University;  1957 
37  p. 

A series  of  articles  on  needed  changes  in  vocational 
education. 


28.  PUBLICATIONS  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
DC-169  Senge,  Alice 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 
59  p. 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  selected  references  on 
vocational  education. 


Q 1.  QUESTIONNAIRE  PROCEDURES 

OR- 013  See  also  INTER' 'lEWING  PROCEDURES 


R 

WI-029 


1.  RACIAL  MINORITIES 

THE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  RACIAL  MINORITIES 
Madison,  Wisconsin;  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education;  1968 

211  p. 

Proceedings  of  a conference  held  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  on  May  11  and  12,  1967  on  the  education  and  training  of 
racial  minorities. 


2,  RANKINGS  OF  THE  STATES 

DC-222 

RANKINGS  OF  THE  STATES,  1968 
W^hington,  D.C,;  National  Education  Association;  1968 
71  p. 

One  hundred- twenty  nine  ranked  lists  of  state  data  on 
the  school  systems  of  the  50  states  and  ourpossessions. 


3.  READING 

NY-023  Rovran,  Helen;  Editor 

CARNEGIE  QUARTERLY 

New  York,  N.Y.;  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York;  Summer,  1967 

8 p. 

An  issue  of  the  Carnegie  Quarterly  devoted  to  learning  to 

read, 

WY-067  See  also  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 


89. 


Accession  No. 
V-HE-005 


Subject: 

4 ,  RECREATION 


A STAT] 


T OF  BASIC  BELIEFS 


Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  State  Department  of  Education;  1965 

16  p. 

A statement  of  basic  beliefs  on  Oklahoma's  school  programs 
in  health,  physical  education,  and  recreation  by  the  Society  of 
State  Directors  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation. 


5 .  REGIONAL  EDUCATICm  LABORATORIES 
CO-007  " 

PROGRAMS  FOR  PROGRESS 

Greeley,  Colo.;  Rocky  Mountain  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc.;  1967 
19  p. 

A summary  of  the  programs  of  the  regional  educational 
laboratories . 

co-ois 

ROCICy  MOUNTAIN  EDUCATION  LABORATORY,  INC. 

Greeley,  Colo.;  Rocky  Mountain  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc. 

2 p. 

A brochure  listing  the  members  of  the  laboratory's  Regional 
Council  and  professional  staff. 

m-001  See  also  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

IW-OOIA  

SB® 

Albuquerque,  N.M.;  Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational 
Laborato^ 

8 p. 

A brochure  describing  the  program  and  services  of  the 
Southtiestem  Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory. 


DC-081 


DC- 124 


IA-011 


6.  REHABILITATION 

THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ACT 
Washington,  D.C.;  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration;  1966 

20  p. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  as  amended  throu^  1965. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  REHABILITATION  FACILITIES  AND  WORKSHOPS 
Washington,  D.C.;  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration;  1964 

20  p. 

Charts  designed  to  provide  general  information  on  a number  of 
programs  vdiich  may  be  of  help  to  piiblic  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations  interested  in  the  planning,  establishment,  construction, 
equipping,  initial  staffing,  ejq)ansion,  or  improvement  of  public  or 
other  non-profit  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops . 


THE  ROI^  OF  THE  CO^IUNITY  WORKSHOP  IN  THE  01PLOYMENT  OF 
THE  DISABLED 

Des  Moines,  Iowa;  The  Iowa  Society  for  Crippled  Children;  1964 
24  p. 

Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  Iowa 
Rehabilitation  ^sociabion,  held  Oct.  28,  1964. 
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Accession  No.  Subject: 

7.  REHABILITATION  FACILITIES 

DC-071 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  REHABILITATION  FACILITIES  AND  WORKSIOPS 
Washington,  D.C.;  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration;  1965 

8 p. 

A document  desigied  to  provide  general  information  on  all 
types  of  Federal  assistance  currently  available  to  facilities 
and  workshops  through  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
programs. 

IL-015 

1964  directory  OF  REHABILITATION  FACILITIES 
Evanston,  Illinois;  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Centers,  Inc.;  1964 
52  p. 

Listing  of  rehabilitation  facilities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

8.  REIMBURSHVIENT  CRITERIA 

OH-046  See  also  AGRICULTURE  HXJCATION 


WY-146 


WV-085 

DC-031 


GA-002 


9.  RELIGION 
RELIGION 

Cheyenne,  homing;  homing  State  Library;  1968 
16  p. 

A bibliography  of  materials  available  at  the  V^oming  State 
Library  on  religion. 


10.  REORGANIZATION 
See  arso  BOUNDARIES 


11.  RE^AROl 
Bean,  John  E. 

RESEARCH  IN  STATE  DEPARIMEm’S  OF  EDUCATION 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1965 
155  p. 

A bulletin  reporting  the  current  status  of  educational 
research  in  sthte  departments  of  education. 

Bottoms,  James  E. 

RESEARCH  PRDBLBIS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  Department  of  Education;  1967 
25  p. 

A list  of  the  major  problems  in  vocational  education  and 
occupational  training  vhic^  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Georgia's 
RCU  identified  as  being  priority  problems  to  which  occupational 
research  should  be  directed. 


IL-014  Burgener,  V.  E. 

THE  SPECTRUM  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOMNT 
Springfield,  Illinois;  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and 
Rehabilitation;  1967 
9 p. 

A rationale  for  research  in  vocational  education. 


IL-006 


Gray,  Robert  K.;  Haley,  Richard  I.;  Nelsen,  Richard  L. 

AN  ILLINOIS  INVENTORY  OF  RESEARCH  AND  SIUDIES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Springfield,  Illinois;  Board  of  Vocational  Education  aftd 
Rehabilitation;  1967 
32  p. 

A directory  of  existing  vocational  education  research  in 
Illinois. 
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Accession  No.  Subject: 

RESEARCH  (cont.) 

NY-009  mtEwoEl,  David  R. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  A RESEARCH  PROPOSAL 
S)Tracuse,  New  York;  S)Tracuse -University;  1965 

50  p. 

Suggestions  for  those  seeking  funds  for  behavioral  science 
research. 

OR-005  Ryan,  T.  Antoinette 

V ORIGINATORS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  MPOSALS  IN 

NINE  WESTERN  STATES 

.ij  / / Corvallis,  Oregon;  Oregon  State  University;  1965 
' C/  4 p. 

A compilation  of  iiifonnation  on  originators  of  research 
proposals  in  Arizona,  California;  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 

New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wa^ington. 

AZ-OOl 

REPORT  OF  STATE-WIDE  RESEARCH  CONFERENCE 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1965 

26  p. 

Addresses  made  at  a conference  to  determine  the  needs  for 
research  in  the  State  of  Arizona  to  assist,  improve,  and 
develop  technical  and  vocational  education. 

CA-016 

PRIORITY  RESEARCH  AND  UfeVELOFMENT  NEEDS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Sacramento,  California;  State  Department  of  Education;  1968 

6 p. 

A survey  of  priority  research  and  development  needs  in 
vocational  ecbcation  in  tlie  State  of  California. 


DC-120 


DC-134 


DC- 136 


DC-166 


RESEARCH  AND  DBIONSTRATION  PROf](^:  AN  ANNOTATED  LISTING 
Washington,  D.C.;  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration;  1965 
171  p. 

An  annotated  listing  of  research  and  demonstration  projects 
under  the  Research  and  Demonstration  Program  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration. 


31ALL  PROJECT 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S. 


REGICML  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 
Office  of  Elation;  1967 


12  p. 

Rules  and  regulations  governing  application  for  small 
project  research. 


^ DAVR  CCMPLETED  PROJECTS 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 
16  p. 

List  of  projects  conpleted  as  of  June  30,  1967  under  the 
DAVR  program. 


VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 
1967-68 

Vi^hington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  Of  Education;  1967 
14  p. 

Rules,  regulations  and  standards  for  proposals  in  vocational 
education. 
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Accession  No.  Subject:  . 

RESEARCH  (cont.) 

FL-004 

aST  T5F  APPRCfVED“A>®  FUNDED  PR0P0SA1.3  m THi:  DiViSiO.N  OF 
ADULT  AND  VOCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
taUahassee,  Florida;  State’ Departmenr  ol  Eduv^aucn,  1966 

43  p. 

A list  of  research  proposals  appio^/ed  and  iunded  by  the 
Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research,  U S.  Department  of 
Health*  Education  and  Vtelfare. 

GA'006  See  also  CURRICULUM 


IL- 002  

ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 
^ringfield,  Illinois;  Board  of  Vocational'  Education  and 
Ffehabilitation;  1967 

20  p. 

Abstracts  of  xosearch  projects  in  vocational  education 
supported  by  the  Illinois  RCU. 

IL-010 

wrr(rmm3r 

Springfield,  Illinois;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 

16  p. 

A booklet  describing  the  range  of  activities  which  receive 
support  administered  by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education, 
and  Rehabilitation  through'  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  and  the 
general  procedure  to  be  used  ^ those  idio  seek  the  services 
and  support  offered  by  the  Unit. 

MI' 019  ^ • 

MICHIGAN  V0CSTI(MITTB3INICAL  EDUCATION  Ri  6 D NEEDS  SURVEY 
Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Board  of  Education;  1966 
14  pt 

Final  report  of  a survey  of  research  and  development  needs 
■ for  improvement  and  new  programs. 


A REVIEW  ANIT'SyMnffiSrS  OF  RESEARCH  RELATING  TO  VOatlONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 

, Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota;  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education;  1968 
49  p* 

A report  of  research  related  to  vocational  and  technical 
■ education  in  North  Dakota. 


V-HE-003 

KBPORTS  on  higher  , MJCATION 

Boulder,  Calorado;  Western  interstate  Commission  for  Higher 
Education;  1967 

8 p. 

An  issue  of  the  WICHE  magazine  devoted  to  special  needs . 

WY'071 

ADULT  AND  VGcATfONAL  j^SEARCH,  TRAINING,  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 
PROGRAMS 

Ifeshington,  D.C»;  U.S*  Office  of  Education 
1 p* 

A brochure  of  proposals  for  resea'rch  projects  In  adult 
and  vocational  research,  training,  and  experimental  programs. 


93. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

12.  RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNITS 
DC- 126  Bushnell,  David  S. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  RCU  REPRESENTATIVES  AT  THE 
RCU  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  APRIL  27,  1967 
Washington,  D.Ct;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 

2 p. 

Reactions  of  the  Director  of  adult  and  vocational  research 
to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  RQJ  representatives  at  their 
national  conference. 

KS-OOl  Robinson,  George  A. 

RCU  STAFF  STUDY 

Topeka,  Kansas;  Kansas  Vocational  Education  Research  Coordinating 
Unit;  1967 

18  p. 

A study  to  determine  vhat  positions  occur  in  Research 
Coordinating  Units. 

MI-037 

MINUTES  OF  THE  NATIQMAL  MEETING  OF  THE  RCU  DIRECTORS 
East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Michirgan  State  University;  1968 

2 p. 

Minutes  taken  at  the  natioiml  meeting  of  the  RQJ  directors 
on  March  27,  1968,  at  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

WY-105 

wmm  RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 

Cheyenne,  V^ming;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1966 

11  p. 

Notes  from  a Research  Coordinating  Unit  Conference  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  18-23,  1966. 


13..  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

KS-015 

1967  REPORT  OF  PROGRESS  - RESEARCH  FOUNDATION  OF  KANSAS 
Topeka,  Kansas;  Research  Foundation  of  Kansas;  1968 
14  p. 

' Annual  progress  report  of  the  Research  Foundation  of 

Kansas. 


14.  RETRAINING 

PA-002  See:.also  ADULT  EDUCATION 

WI-020 

RETRAINING 

Madison,  Wisconsin;  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education;  1967 
5 p. 

A bibliography  of  materials  on  retraining  available  from 
the  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 


MI-016 


15.  RUR^  SfflOOLS 
Rue^rty^  PTi  H-  Paul 

THE  DEVELOIMENT  AND  DBIONSTRATION  OF  UNIFIED  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  SMALL  RURAL  AREA  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Michigan  State  University;  1967 
15  p. 

Report  of  a project  designed  to  inprove  the  vocational  education 
of  youth  in  rural  conmunities. 


MI-061 


See  also  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


Accession  No 
V-MR-005 


Subjt'.i: 

RUR.AI  SlHXilS  CcontO 

Washington ♦ D C-;  Department  of  Agriculture i 1967 
57  p. 

A compilation  of  speeches  delivered  at  a special  session 
on  quality  ol  living  for  rural  youth  at  rJie  National  Outlook 
Conference  on  Rural  Youth. 


V-DD-007  - 


16.  WRM  ^DinH 
Shill , "Barnes 

EDUCATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS,  EXPECTATIONS,  AND  ABILITIES  OF 
RURAL  MALE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS  IN  MISSISSIPPI 
State  College,  Mississippi;  Mississippi  State  University;  1968 
55  p. 

A report  focusing  upon  the  differences  between  students  with 
vocational  agncuUure  training  and  those  without  such  .training. 


SOCIETY 

Washington,  DC,  US  Department  of  Agriculture;  1967 

11  p, 

Descripucn  of  a slide  set  adapted  from  a chartbook  prepared 
for  National  Oiitiook  Conference  on  Rural  Yo^th,  1967. 


V*DD-008 


Same  as  V-MR-DOS,  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


S 

UT-003 

WY-Oll 


1=  SALARIES 
See  also  PJU'i 


f967  “ 68"  SALARY  RESEARCH  BULLETIN 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Wyoming  Education  Association;  1968 

100  p. 

Information  on  salaries  in  Wyoming  by  district;  salary 
schedules  from  other'  states ; Wyoming  salary  schedules ; special 
assignment  schedules;  and  frin^  benefits. 


GA-007 


2.  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  AmiKIOTATORS 


Atlanta,  Georgia;  Georgia  Association  of  School  Business 
Ofiicrais,  1967 

p- 

Proceedings  and  official  report  of  the  fust  annual  conference 
of  the  Georgia  Association  of  School  Business  Officials, 


DC-210 


3.  SCHOOL  DISTRICT'  REORGANIZATION 
Eitrwater,  C,  0, 

ORGANIZING  DISTRiUTS  FOR  BETTER  SCHOOLS 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S-  Office  of  Education;  1958 
49  p- 

A summary  of  school  district  reorganization  policies  and 
procedures . 


ND-002 


4,-.  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 
Boyles-V  Gary  E, 

A REPORT  ON  DROPOITS  FRCM  NORTH  DAKOTA  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota;  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education;  1966 
96  p. 

Report  of  a study  on  dropouts  in  North  Dakota. 


95. 


Accession 

IL-003 


CA-009 

DC-156 


MI-014 


MI-015 


MI-057 


MO-002 

Wy-027 

Wy-033 

IA-006 


NY-024 


No . Subject : 

SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  (cont.) 

Gallington,  Ralph  0. 

SUCCESS  FACTORS  IN  RETAINING  POTENTIAL  DROPOUTS 
Carbondale,  Illinois;  Southern  Illinois  University;  1968 

62  p. 

Final  report  of  an  e3«perimental  and  demonstration  project 
in  vocational  education  on  success  factors  in  retaining  potential 
dropouts . 

See  also  GUIDANCE 


anh-oropoui’  program 

Washington,  D.C.;  Education  Age;  Sept. -Oct.,  1966 
4 p. 

An  article  in  EDUCATION  AGE  on  a program  in  Pasco,  Washington 
designed  to  keep  potentical  dropouts  in  high  school. 


ChARAcTERlSTtCS  OF  HJBLIC  HIGH 
Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department 

10  p. 

A study  that  brings  into  focus 
of  the  dropout  in  Michigan; 


SCHOOL  mOPOUTS  IN  MICHIGAN 
of  Education;  1967 

a variety  of  the  characteristics 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  IN  MICHIGAN:  1965-66 

Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 

22  p. 

Foutth  annual  in-depth  analysis  of  hi^  school  dropouts  in 
Michigan. 


PUBLIC  HIGH  S^L  DROPOUTS  IN  MICHIGAN:  1966-67 

Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department  of  Education;  1968 

22  p. 

Fifth  in-depth  analysis  of  pthlic  school  dropouts  in 
Michigan. 

See  also  ENROIiAIENT 
See  also  COUNSELING 
See  also  MANPOWER 


5.  SCHOOL  LAWS  AND  STANDARDS 

SELECTED  SCHOOL  LAWS  AND  STANDARDS 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  1968 
37  p. 

A summary  containing  specific  school  laws  relating  to  area 
schools  and  pthlic  coirmunity  and  junior  colleges  and  standards  for 
area  vocational  schools  and  area  community  colleges. 


6.  SCHOOL  TO  WLOYMENT 
^IP 

Albany,  New  York;  State  Department  of  Education;  1968 

8 p. 

A description  of  the  School  To  Errployment  Program  (STEP) 
in  New  York  State  by  participating  school  districts. 


96. 


Accession  No. 
OH-072 


Subject: 

SCHOOL  TO  mPLOYMENT  (cont.) 


GRADUATES  GET  JOBS 


Cleveland,  Ohio;  Businessmen's  Interracial  Coiranittee  on 
Community  Affairs;  1967 
^ P* 

A pamphlet  on  job  development  service  for  inner-city  hi^ 
school  students  in  the  Cleveland  public  schools. 


7.  SCHOOL  S^mTISTICS 

Barr,  Richard  H.  and  Foster,  Betty  J. 

PRELIMINARY  STATISTICS  OF  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTB1S:  1965-66 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1966 

17  p. 

A summary  of  data  from  the  regular  biennial  survey  of  State 
elementary  and  secondary  school  statistics  for  the  1965-66  school 
year. 


Wy-132 

'DC-002 

DC-121 

WY-134 

OH-064 

WY-093 


8.  SCIENCE 


Cheyenne,  Vfyoming;  Vfyoming  State  Library;  1968 
4 p. 

A bibliography'  of  books  available  at  the  State  Library  on 
science  that  are  listed  in  the  Corobined  Book  Exhibit,  Book 
List  for  University  Women; 


9.  SOCIO-EOONCMICALLY  DEPRIVED 
See  


IDV  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
See  also  GRANTS- IN-/ 


11.  SPACE 

spra 

Cheyenne,  Vfyoming;  Vfyoming  State  Library;  1968 

1 p. 

Bibliograqphy  of  books  about  space  available  from  the 
looming  State  Library. 


12.  SPECIAL  NEEDS 


A SURVEY  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  SlUDENTS 
WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 

Columbus,  Ohio;  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education;  1967 

102  p. 

Report  of  a survey  designed  to  provide  insists  into  the 
extensiveness  of  vocational  education" programs  for  students 
with  special  needs. 

'occupational  NEEDS  OF  THE  SOCIO-EOONC»1IO,  DISADVANTAGED, 
AND  OOHER  HANDICAPPED  YOUTH  OF  LARAMIE  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT.  NUMBER  ONE 

Cheyenne,  looming;  School  District  #1;  1967 
27  p. 

A research  project  on  how  the  occupational  needs  of 
students  with  special  needs  are  being  met  in  Laramie  County 
School  District  #1. 


97. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

SPECIAL  NEEDS  (cont.) 
Klf-004  Van  Tassel » Carols  Editor 


GUIDELINES  FOR  PROFESSIONALS  WORKING  WITH  PERSONS  WITH 
SPECIAL  NEEDS  DEVELOPED  FRCM  THE  SBIINAR  FOR  SUPERVISORS 
AND  TEACHER  EDUCATORS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PERSONS  WITH 
SPECIAL  NEEDS  . 


Lexington,  Kentucky;  Kentucky  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1967 
9 p. 

A summary  of  the  consultative  discussions  of  the  seminar 
focusing  on  persons  with  special  needs. 


DC-030  See  also  PRISON  EDUCATION 


DC-072  See  ajso  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

DC- 128  See  also  ELBffiNTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 

DC- 131 

A SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  POINTS  IN  DEVELOPING  PROGRAMS  FOR 
PERSONS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1965 
4 p. 

Brochure  desc'^hing  characteristics  of  persons  with 
special  needs  and  provisions  of  the  Vocational  E^cation 
Act  of  1963  relating  to  persons  with  special  needs. 

V-OS-002 

GATEWAY  TO  JOBS 

Columbus,  Ohio;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
23  p. 

A publication  describing  the  kinds  of  vocational  education 
programs  designed  specifically  to  motivate  and  provide  youth 
with  special  needs  with  the  necessary  job  preparation  to  enter 
the  world  of  work. 


V-SN-006  See  also  GUIDELINES 

V-SN-013  Same  as  DC-187,  DISADVANTAGED! ' * 

WA-005  See  also  DISADVANTAGED 

WY-008  See  also  SiSHOOL  DROPOUTS 


13.  STATE  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 
OH-011  Rice,  Dick  and  Toth,  Powell  E. , Editors 

THE  BIERGING  ROLE  OF  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENTS  WITH 
SPECIFIC  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  DIVISIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Columbus,  Ohio;  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education;  1967 
395  p. 

Papers  delivered  at  a National  Conference  on  State 
Department  Leadership  in  Vocational  Education  held  in  Colutibus, 
Ohio  on  February  27  - March  2,  1967. 


DC-0$1 

See 

V-MR-0020 

See 

14. 

NV-004 

See 

Rl-OOl 

See 

also  RESEARCH 
also  IMPROVEMENT 

STATE  PLAN 

also  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
also  AEMINISTRATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


98. 


Accession  No.  , Subject: 

STATE  PLAN  (cont.) 

SC-001  ” ^ 

' FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Columbia,  S.C.;  State  Dspartment  of  Education;  1966 
117  p. 

Sou^  Carolina  State  plan  for  vocational  education  submitted 
to  the  U.S,  Office  of  Education. 


WA-001 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Olympia,  Washington;  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education;  1965 
172  p. 

Washington  State  Plan  for  Vocational' Education  appx|?ved 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  December,  1964. 


IS.  STATISTICS 

DC- 214  Seibert,  fvanN,,.  Waddell,  Jerry  N.,  6 Mirphy,  Louise  R. , Cornpilers 

STATE  PLANS'  FOR  IMPROVING  STATISTICAL  SERVICES 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1961 
173  p. 

A compilation  of  summaries'  of  State  Plan  provisions  and 
' ■ program*  activities. 


DC-021 

See 

also 

DC-14S 

See 

also 

DC- 200 

See 

also 

DC-21S 

See 

also 

DC-216 

See 

also 

V-GR-002 

See 

also 

V-HE-008 

See 

also 

wy-olOA 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

JOINT  DATA  SfSlBIS 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

^CATIONAL  STATISTICS 

EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

HEALTH 


i964-i966 

Cheyeime,  Iffyoming;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
42  p. 

Statistical  section  of  the  W/oming  biennial  Report  for 
the  biennium  1964-1966, 


W-011  See  also  SALARIES 

Wy-012  See  also  Q4PLDVMENT 

Wy-024  See  also  LABOR 


16 .  . STUDENT-  jgSlSTANTS 
KS-004  Weaver,  Jerry  L. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANTS  IN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL’  EDUUTION 
Topeka,  Kansas ; Research  Fouiiidation  of  Kansas ; 1967 
4 p. 

An  article  on  using  student  assistants  in  vocational 
education  classes  that  appeared  in  the  Oct.  31,  1967  issue 
of  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  HIGHLIGHTS. 


17.  ' STUDENT  INVOEVEMENT.  PROGRAM 
DC-139  . ■ See  also  'WBL'IC  RBD^TI(SKS"TN  V0CATI0(NAL  EDUCATICN 

WI-027  See  also-  lUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


99. 


Subject: 

18.  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
Bottoms,  J<'imes  E. 

DEVELOPING  A PROGRAM  OF  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES  FOR 
AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 

261  p. 

Phase  I report  of  a project  to  develop  a systematic  and 
organized  program  of  student  personnel  services  in  area  vocational 
technical  schools,  based  on  the  actual  needs  of  these  institutions. 


19.  STUDENT  SURVEY 


ID-001  Richman,  Robert  W. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  INTEREST 
Moscow,  Idaho;  Occupational  Research 
13  p. 

Informal  report  of  a portion  of 
area  vocational  school. 

SURVEY  IN  CANYON  COUNTY 
Unit 

a feasibility  study  for  an 

OH-067 

See  also  GUIDANCE 

WY-070 

See  also  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 

OR- 008 

20.  SUCCESSION 
Thiemann,  Francis  C. 

SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  SUCCESSION  IN  COMPLEX  ORGANIZATIONS 
Eugene,  Oregon;  f ERIC  Clearin^ouse  of  Educational  Administration; 
1957 


7p. 

Bibliography  of  materials  on  succession  ccm5)iled  by  the 
ERIC  Clearin^use  of  Educational  Administration. 


21.  • SUMffiR  PROGRAMS  FOR  TEENAGERS 

MI-054 

POST  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Lansing,  Michigan;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
79  p. 

Report  of  a National  Te^-age  Opportunity  Programs  in 
Summer  conference  held  in  Lansing,  Mi(±igai  on  August  17  and  18,  1967. 


Accession  No. 
GA-003 


22,  SUPPORT  FOR  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 

DC-116  */ 

SUPPORT  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S,  Office  of  Education;  1965 

4p.  * 

Brochure  describing  the  project  and  program  support 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  outlining  the 
application  procedure . 

V-GR-007 

SUPPORT  FOR  rBsEArCH  AND  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 

22  p. 

A booklet  describing  the  activities  vdiich  receive  support 
administered  ^ the  Bureau  of  Research  and  the  general  application 
, procedure  to  be  used. 


NY-002 


23.  SYSTB1S  ANALYSIS 


TONAL  ESCALATION  THROUGH  SYSTB1S  ANALYSIS 
New  York,  N.Y. ; New  York  Institute  of  Technology 

28  p. 

Report  of  a systems  approach  to'  education. 


Accession  No. 
ID- 012 


aabject: 

24.  SYSIBl  TOEORY 
Heger,  Robert  J. 

OPEN  SYSTEM  THEORY  AND  CHANGE  IN  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  ON 
IDAHO  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Moscow,  Idaho;  State  Occupational  Research  Unit;  1968 
148  p. 

Report  of  a stutfy  on  an  attempt  to  apply  open  system 
theory  to  change  in  programs  of  vocational  education  in  Idaho 
secondary  schools. 


T 

WY-017 


1.  .TAX  LAWS 

^ SALES  TAX  6 USE  TAX  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WYCMING 
Qieyenne,  W/oraj^g;  State  Department  of  Revenue;  1967 
75  p. 

A corrpilation  of  the  Sales  Tax  and  Use  Tax  laws ; and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 


2.  TEACHER  CORPS 

V-SN-012  See  also  NATIONAL  TEACHER  CORPS 


PA-010 


OH-018 


KS-002 


S.  TEACHER-  EDUCATyN 

Bjorkquist,  David  t.;  Brandon,  George  L.;  Finch,  Curtis  R.; 
Inpellitteri,  Joseph!.;  and  Wiersteiner,  S.  Richard 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRJEAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  A RESEARCH 
CRITIQJE  AND  MODEL  FOR  ACTION 

University  Park,  Pennsylvania;  Pennsylvania  State  University; 

1968 

16  p. 

Report  on.  research  in.  trade  and  industrial  teacher  education, 
including  characteristics  of  current  research  and  a mo^l  desi^d 
to  facilitate  the  stu^  of  trade  and  industrial  teacher  education. 

Miller,  Aaron  J. 

RESEARCH  PRIORITIES  IN  TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION:  A 
PLANNING  MODEL 

Colunibus,  Ohio;  Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development; 
1967 

48  p. 

A document  analyzing  the  general  area  of  technical 
education  to  provide  a framework  for  further  inspection  of 
specific  facets  within  this  educational  system. 

See  also  DflCNSIRAnON  CENTERS 


MI-008 

: A .DEVELOJMENTAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  BASED  ON  A CLINICAL  SCHOOL  CONCEPT 
East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Michigan  State  University! 

10.  p. 

A brochure  describing  the  clinical  teacher  education 
project  at  the  Michigan  State  University. 


MI-018  See  also  CLINICAL  SCHOOL 


NY-002  See  also  SYST04S  ANALYSIS 


OH-043 


XIATIONAL-TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION: 
PROCEEDINGS 


NATIONAL  SH4INAR 


Colunibus,  Ohio;  Center  for  Vocation^  and  Technical  Education;  1968 
284  p. 

Proceedings'  of  the  . first  National  Seminar  on  Vocational- 
Technical  Teacher  Education  held  in  Chicago  from  Sept.  24-29,  1967, 


101, 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

TEACHER  UUCATION  (cont.) 

OH-066 

THE  DBIAND  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 

Columbus,  Ohio;  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education;  1967 

82  p. 

A report  of  a survey  of  State  directors  in  vocational 
education  on  the  teacher  siqpply  problem  in  vocational  and 
technical  education. 


V-EF-003 


AN  INSTRUMENT  FOR  ASSESSING  CRITERIA  AND  INDICATORS  OF 
STATE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Columbus,  Ohio;  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education 

11  p. 

A questionnaire  presenting  a set  of  criteria  vihich  mi^t  be 
used  to  evaluate  a state  vocational  teacher  education  program. 


V-AE-003 


4.  TEACHING  ADULTS 


RY  OF  TECHNIQUES  FOR  TEACHING  ADULTS 
D.C.;  National  Association  for  Public  School  Adult 


3TT 

Washington, 

Education 

2 p. 

A brochure  on  a new  publication  on  teaching  adults . 


5.  TEAOHNG  DEyiCES 
Luster,  George  L. 

NATIONAL  S01INAR  TO  IMPROVE  THE  USE  OF  YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS 
IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AS  TEACHING  DEVICES 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 
179  p. 

Proceedings  of  a seminar  on  using  youth  organizations  in 
vocational  education  as  teaching  devices  held  in  Ifentudgr 
June  12-16,  1967. 


NY-002  See  also  SYS1B1S  ANALYSIS 


6..  TEACHING  MEIHQDS 
DC-056  See  also'  CURRIOIUM 


7.  TEACHING  STAFF 

WI-007 

TEACHING  STAFF 

(Edison,  Wisconsin;  University  of  Wisconsin;  1967 
15  p. 

Annotated  bibliography  of  materials  available  from  the 
Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  on 
teaching  staff. 


8.  TECHNICAL  ASS^PSTANCE  PROGRAM 

WY-120 

wmp 

Laramie,  Wyoming;  University  of  Wyoming 

1 p. 

A flyer  on  the  Wyoming  Technical  Assistance  Program 
operated  by  the  University  of  Wyoming. 


1 
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' 


Accession  No. 
ND-003 


i 

y 


Subject: 

9.  TECHNICAL-  EDUCATION 
Anderson,  Roger  C. 

PREDICTING  ACHIEVHMT  IN  TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS  AT  THE 
NORTH  DAKOTA  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota;  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education;  1966 

18  p. 

A stufy^  to  provide  further  information  to  vocational 
guidance  and  counseling  personnel  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  predictors  of  success  of  technically  oriented  students. 


CA-017  . Dauwalder,  Donald  D. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Los  Angeles  City  Junior  College  District 

^ / 188  p. 

L A study  of  industries  and  schools  in  the  San  Fernando 

Valley,  California,  relating  to  the  education  and  training  required 
for  technicians  and  related  occi^ations. 


MI-033  Harris,  Norman  C. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  MICHIGAN  COMJNITY  COLLEGES 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1964 

2 p. 

Report  of  a research  project  to  ascertain  from  high  school 
and  community  college  personnel  in  Michigan,  information  about 
technician  curriculum  offerings  and  guidance  procedures,  and  to 
elicit  the  opinion  of  knotirledgeable  and  responsible  educators 
at  both  levels  about  the  possibilities  of  pre-technical  programs 
in  Michigan  hi^  sdiools. 


OH- 009  Larson,  Milton  E, 

REVIEW  AND  SOTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development 
in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education;  1966 
69  p. 

A review  of  studies  being  carried  on  in  technical  education, 
including  significant  research  findings  resulting  from  studies 
by  individuals,  organizations,  and  units  of  government. 

QH-042  Miller,  A.  J.  8 Valentine,  I.E.,  Compilers 

NATIONAL  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  INSTirUTK  IN  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION,  1967 

Columbus,  Ohio;  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education; 
1968 

194  p. 

Selected  instructional  materials  and  presentations  generated 
by  the  four  national  program  development  institutes'  hbld^  on 
technical  education. 


r 


^1 


NY-020  Shaw,  H.  Walter,  Editor 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  NEWS 

New  York,  N.Y; ; McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.;  Sept.,  1966 
48  p. 

Twenty- fifth  anniversaiy  issue  of  the  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
NEWS,  a)publication  for  administrators  and  teachers  in  technical 
education  and  for  those  worldlng  with  training  programs  in  business, 
industry,  and  the  government. 


OK-004 


Stevenson,  Bill  W. 

PERSONNEL  NEEDS  AND  SUPPLY  IN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
ABOVE  LOCAL  TEACHER  LEVEL 

Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  Vocational  Research  Coordinating  Ihiit;  1967 
7 p. 

A study  conducted  by  the  Oklahoma  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
of  teacher  personnel  needs  and  supply  in  each  state. 
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Accession  No.  Subject: 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  (cont J 
CA-019  See  also  ENGINEERING 

CA-027 

-mADE  INDUSmiAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Sacramento,  California;  State  Department  of  Education;  1967 
49  p. 

A summary  prepared  to  provide  a brief  description  of  the 
type  of  research  recently  conpleted  in  the  field  of  industrial 
and  technical  education, 

DC-024  See  also  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

DC-041  See  also  ENGINEERING 

DC-183 

CAREERS  IN  TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 
Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1965 

2 p. 

A brochure  on  various  technician  occupations. 

IA-013  See  also  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

MI-022  See  also  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


TN-004 


WI-004 


jm 


Tennessee  State  Department  of  Education;  1965 

6 p. 

Operational  procedures  and  mininnjm  standards  for  technical 
education  programs  in  Tennessee. 


RESEARCH  REPORT 

Madison j Wisconsin;  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adult  Education;  1967 
54  p. 

Report  of  a regional  seminar  on  research  held  in  Wisconsin 
in  1967. 


10.  TEENAGE  OPPORlUNITf  PROGRAMS 
MI-054  See  also  SIMIER  PROGtiAMS  POR  TEeNAGERS 


U.  TECHNICAL  STUDENTS 

V-PR-007  See  also  ttJBLlC  RELATIONS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


\ 


12.  TECHNIC^  TEACHERS 
Larson,  Dr.  Milton  £. 

INSTIIUTE  INTEREST  OF  TECHNICAL,  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHERS 
OF  COLORADO 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado;  Department  of  Vocational  Education;  1967 

21  p. 

Report  of  a study  of  the  needs  of  Colorado  for  replenishing 
knovdedge  and  inprovlng  the  skills  of  vocational  educators  in 
technical,  trade  and  industrial  education. 


IN-001  See  also  GUIDELINES 


QH-018 


See  also  TEACHER  EDUCATION 


104. 


Accession  No. 
PA-001 


5^77^ 


Subject: 

13.  TECHNICIANS 

Bjorkquist»  David  C.»  Editor  f 

THE  EDUCATION  AND  TOLOTfMENT  OF  TECHNICIANS:  INTERIM  REPORT 

University  Park»  Pennsylvania;  Pennsylvania  State  University; 

1968 

79  p. 

Record  of  proceedings  of'  the  final  conference  held  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University  on  January  24  and  25 » 1968  on 
the  effects  of  field  and  job  oriented  technical  retraining  on 
nianpower  utilization  of  the  unemployed. 


IL-017  Roen»  Howard  and  Capes,  Donald 

FREEPORT  CCM^UNITY  COLLEGE  CITIZENS  ADVISORY  CCMMITTEE 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  SUB-CCMMITTEE  AREA  TECHNICIANS  SURVEY 
SUNMARY  REPORT 

Freeport,  Illinois;  Survey  Committee;  1963 
3 p* 

Report  of  a survey  to  determine  the  enqployment  of,  and 
anticipated  need  for  technicians  in  various  areas  of  technology 
in  Freeport,  Illinois,  business  and  industry. 


DC-066  See  also  OCEANOGRAPHY  TECHNK^TANS 

DC* 112 

' SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  SOCIETIES  PERTINENT  TO  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  TECHNICIANS 

Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  1965 
48  p. 

A listing  of  selected  national  scientific  and  technical 
societies  published  to  assist  Federal,  State  and  local  school 
administrators,  si^rvisors,  department  heads,  teasers,  librarians, 
and'  guidance  personnel  to  understand  better  the  services  of  such 
societies  and  to' provide  an  -4asily  accessible  and  specific  guide 
to  them> 


MI-044 


See  also  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


14;  TECHNOLOGY 

AR-003  See  also  NEEDS  OF  INDUSTRY 

AZ-003  See  also  ENGINEERING 

WI=013 

TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGE 

Madison,  Wisconsin;  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education;  1967 
7 p. 

Annotated  bibliography  of  materials  available  at  the  Center 
for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  on  technological 
change* 


15.  ' TERMINOLOGY  IN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
DC-022  ^ ^ " 

ORFINITIONS  OF  TERMS  IN  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  AND  PRACTICAL 
ARTS  EDUCATvtON 

Washington,  D.C.;  American  Vocational  Associaticnf  Inc. 

23.  p. 

A compilation  of  terms  used  in  vocational,  technical,  and 
practical  arts  education. 


105. 


•x 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

16.  TESTING 

DC-011  Hunt,  Jacob  T.,  Editor 

REVIEW  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

Washington,  D.C.;  American  Educational  Research  Association;  1968 

110  p. 

An  issue  of  REVIEW  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  devoted  to 
educational  and  psychological  testing. 

DC-046  See  also  GUIDANCE 


17.  TOPOGWHy 
DC- 075  See  also  MAPS 

DC-076  See  also  MAPS 


18.  TRADE  AND'  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
V-PR-010  Barlow,  Melvin  L. 

DEVELOIMENTS  AND  DIRECTIONS  IN  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
Denver,  Colorado;  State  Board  of  Education;  1966 
14  p. 

A speech  given  at  a meeting  of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of 
Education  on  trade  and  industrial  education. 

QH-010  Tudonan,  Bruce  W.  and  Schaefer,  Carl  J. 

REVIEW  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  IN  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 

Columbus,  Ohio;  Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Hucation;  1966 
76  p. 

Review  of  research  being  carried  on  in  the  field  of  trade 
and  industrial  education. 

CA-027  See  also  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

DE-003  - . - 

GOOD  JOBS  WAITING 

Dover,  Delaware;  Occupational  Research  Coordinating  Unit 

7p. 

Tables  listing  pay  scales,  training  qualifications,  and 
industries  vdiere  the  jobs  are  for  skilled  laborers. 


DC- 192  See  also  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


OH-044 

MANUAL  OF  OPERATION — 

Columbus,  Ohio;  State  Department  of  Education;  1966 
119  p. 

A manual  of  operating  policies,  practices  and  standards  to 
be  used  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  trade  and 
industrial  education  programs. 


TN-005 


OPERATIONAL  PROCEDURES  AND  MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  TENNESSEE:  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Tennessee  Statp  Department  of  Education;  1965 

22  p. 

Operational  procedures  and  minimum  standards  for  trade 
and  industrial  education  in  Tennessee. 


V-EF-002 


See  also  EVALUATION 


106. 


Accession  No.  Subject: 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  (cont.j 

m-004 


WY-102 


Olympia,  Washington;  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education;  1963 

\ry  P* 

' ) Washington  State  handbook  for  supervisors  of  trade  and 

industrial  education  programs.  Also  used  as  reference  material 
by  those  needing  more  information  regarding  the  objectives, 
philosophies  and  operational  details  of  trade  and  industrial 
training  in  the  pi^lic  schools. 

See  also  EVALUATION 


WY-103 


See  also  EVALUATION 


CO-003 


19.  TRADE  AND  INDUSIRIAL  TEACHERS 
See  also'  TECHNICAL  TEACHERS 


PA-010 


See  also  TEACHER  EDUCATION 


NT-008 


20.  TRADE  AND-  INDUSTRIAL  GRADUATES 
See  also  FOLLOW-UP 


DC-061 


21.  TRAINING  NEEDS  SURVEY 


Washington,  D.C.;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  1965 

22  p. 

A h^dbook  vhich  sets  forth  procedures  for  quickly  identifying 
occupations  in  short  sttpply  for  which  training  courses  can  be 
initiated. 


WY-078 


22.  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 
See  also  GUIDANCE 


OH-020 


OH-070 


U 

MI-043 


23.  TRANSITION  mM  EIGHrSCHOOL  TO  WORK 

Garbin,  A.  P. ; Catt^bell,  Robert  E.;  Jackson,  Dorothy  P.  and 

Feldman,  Ronnie 

FROBLBiS  IN  THE  TRANSITION  FRCM  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  WORK  AS 
PERCEIVED  BY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATORS 

Columbus,  Ohio;  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education;  1967 
76  p. 

Report  of  a study  to  collect  data  vdiich  would  help  guide 
subsequent  research  in  the  area  of  the  worker  adjustment  problems 
of  youth. 

See  also  ADJUSTMENT 


1.  UNDERACHIEVERS 
See  also  GOAL  IDENT] 


2.  UNDERPRIVILEGED  YOUTH 
See  also  DISADVANTAGED — 


Accession  No,  Subject: 

V 1,  VALUES 

MI-048  Haines,  Peter  G, 

A QUESTION  OF  VALUES:  HOW  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  VIEW 
COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

Lansing,  Michigan;  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  1962 
3 p, 

A survey  of  teachers  in  selected  Mic^gan  hi^  schools  on 
their  opinions  of  cooperative  education. 


2,  VETERANS*  BENEFITS 
DC- 123  See  also  FEDERAL  BENEFITS 


V-MR-0050 


m-015 


DC-028 


MI-007 


AK-001 

DC-021 

DC-056 

DC-164 

DC-170 

IA-013 

IL-026 

NJ-002 

OH-037 

OH-073 


3,  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA^ON 

Davie,'  Bruce  F.  and  Patterson,  Philip  D,,  Jr. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  INrERGOVERfMENTAL  FISCAL  RELATIONS 
IN  THE  POSTWAR  PERIOD 

Washington,  D.C.;  Georgetown  University;  1966 
107  p. 

A stucfy  of  the  major  aspects  of  intergovernmental  fiscal 
relations  as  they  pertain  to  vocational  education. 

DeBlassie,  Richard  R.  and  Jones,  William  P, 

PRE-VOCATIONAL  ORIENTATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;  State  Department  of  Education 
O 125  p. 

y A source  of  occi5)ational  infoimation  materials  relevant 

^ \ to  opportunities  in  vocational  education  vddch  are  appropriate 
for  use  with  junior  high  school  students  in  New  Mexico. 

Songe,  Alice 

VOCATIONAL.  EDUCATION 

Washington,  D.C.;  U,S.  Office  of  Education;  1967 
39  p. 

An  annotated  bibliography  which  lists  and  describes  pertinent 
sources  vdiich  trace  the  history  of  vocational  education  in  the 
Ihiited  States  from  the  early  20th  Century  to  the  close  of  1966. 

W^rich,  Ralph  C,  § Crowley,  Robert  J, 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  DIFFERENT  SEGMENTS 
OF  THE  POPULATION 

Ann  Arbor,  Midiigan;  University  of  Michigan;  1964 
147  p. 

A survey  of  the  steps  in  the  preparation  and  evaluation  of 
the  ima^  of  vocational  education  and  suggestions  for  using  the 
IVE, 

See  also  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 
See  also  STATISTICS 
See  also  CURRICULUM 

See  also  HJBLIC  RELATIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  - V-PR-011 
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mechanics  trade 


WHY  NOT  BECOME  A FARM  TRACTOR 


AND  IMPLEMENT  MECHANIC? 


The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  help  you  decide  if  you  want  to  be  a 
mechanic.  The  need  for  skilled  mechanics  is  so  great  that  one  can  almost  select 
his  place  of  residence  and  be  assured  of  full-time  employment.  In  a recent  study 
made  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  90%  of  the  participating  farm  machinery 
businesses  stated  that  their  most  critical  labor  need  was  well -qualified  mechan- 
ics. However,  before  you  decide  to  become  a mechanic,  you  should  consider 
several  factors.  The  most  important  is  YOU. 

Know  Yourself 

The  following  questions  should  be  answered  in 
making  your  decision; 

1.  Do  you  want  to  be  a mechanic? 

Employers  list  desire  as  the  number  one 
requirement  for  success. 

2.  Do  you  have  the  aptitude  to  be  a mechanic? 

Regardless  of  how  hard  a person  tries,  he  cannot  be  successful  in  an  oc- 
cupation if  he  does  not  have  the  aptitude  to  do  the  work  required.  You 
should  consult  with  your  school  counselor  about  taking  a series  of 
mechanical  aptitude  tests.  If  they  are  not  available  at  your  school,  the 
youth  counselor  at  the  Texas  Employment  Commission  near  you  will 
provide  tests  and  counsel  without  charge. 
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3.  Do  you  read  and  follow  directions  well? 

The  mechanics  trade,  like  almost  all  occupations,  requires  a person  who 
reads  well  and  can  follow  written  directions.  Not  even  the  best  mechanic 
can  remember  all  the  details  for  repairing  and  adjusting  complicated  ma- 
chinery; reading  and  interpreting  technical  bulletins  and  service  manuals 
are  essential. 

4.  Do  you  have  the  proper  attitude? 

All  persons  who  work  for  others  are  obligated  to  follow  assignments.  Not 
only  must  they  do  the  job  assigned  but  they  must  also  do  it  in  the  manner 
requested.  Most  persons  who  lose  jobs  lose  them  because  of  a bad  atti- 
tude; they  don't  want  to  do  what  they  are  told  to  do. 

5.  Do  you  have  physical  handicaps? 

The  work  of  a mechanic  is  hard.  It  in- 
volves lifting  heavy  items,  working  in  un- 
comfortable positions,  and  working  long 
hours.  Likewise,  oil,  grease,  hydraulic 
fluids  and  such  tend  to  irritate  the  skin  of 
some  persons. 

Investigate  for  Yourself 

There  are  two  other  steps  you  should  consider 
First,  visit  farm  machinery  shops  and  talk  with  service  managers.  They  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  about  the  kinds  of  persons  that  make  good  mechanics  and  to  give 
advice  on  how  to  prepare  for  entry  into  the  trade. 


before  making  a final  decision. 
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Second}  obtain  a job  during  the  summer  or  on  weekends  in  a farm  machinery 
service  and  repair  department.  This  will  provide  you  with  firsthand  information 
and  a series  of  experiences  that  should  help  you  In  making  a final  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  be  a farm  power  and  implement  mechanic. 

Preparing  for  Occupation 

Some  of  the  basic  requirements  for  being  a successful  mechanic  have  been 
mentioned:  desire,  aptitude,  ability  to  follow  written  directions,  proper  attitude, 
and  physical  fitness.  Next  you  should  seek  a training  program  that  will  equip  you 
with  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  required  for  employment.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  an  unskilled  person  to  learn  a trade  on  a job.  Therefore,  it  is 
essential  that  you  enter  the  trade  with  some  skills  already  developed.  Under- 
standing of  the  theory  involved  In  a trade  is  important,  but  you  will  be  hired  to 
perform  skills. 

Currently,  the  number  of  schools  offering  mechanical  training  programs  is 
limited.  The  Texas  Education  Agency  has  initiated  programs  as  a part  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  many  high  schools  for  the  purpose  of  training  persons  to  be 
mechanics  in  farm  machinery  businesses.  If  your  school  offers  a program  of 
this  kind,  you  should  enroll  in  it.  James  Connally  Technical  Institute  at  Waco, 
Texas,  has  a farm  machinery  program  you  may  wish  to  consider  after  you  com- 
plete high  school.  Your  school  counselor  or  vocational  agriculture  teacher  has 
information  about  other  training  programs. 


Wages  and  Hours 

After  you  have  completed  training,  you  will  probably  go  to 
work  as  a mechanic's  helper.  You  will  be  assigned  to  work  with 
a master  mechanic.  Your  first  jobs  may  seem  to  require  lim- 
ited mechanical  ability;  however,  as  you  gain  the  master 
mechanic's  confidence,  he  will  allow  you  to  take  more  and  more 
responsibility.  After  about  two  to  three  years,  depending  on  how  hard  you  work 
and  study,  you  will  graduate  to  a mechanic. 

The  average  beginning  wage  for  a beginning  mechanic  will  range  from  $50 
per  week  and  up.  The  average  is  ^pioximately  $75  per  week,  but  this  varies 
with  size  of  business  and  other  factors.  Your  first  major  goal  is  to  learn  the 
trade. 

Once  you  have  advanced  to  the  level  of  a tradesman,  you  can  expect  a salary 
in  the  range  from  $100  per  week  to  $200,  depending  on  the  size  and  location  of 
the  business.  The  average  weeidy  wage  for  farm  machinery  mechanics  in  Texas 
is  approximately  $121. 

The  hours  per  week  you  will  be  expected  to  work  will  range  from  44  to  54. 
The  average  number  is  approximately  48. 

Fringe  Benefits 

In  addition  to  State  workmen's  compensation  and  social  security  taxes,  most 
farm  machinery  businesses  have  some  type  of  hospital  and  medical  insurance 
program  in  which  they  share  costs  with  employees.  The  arrangements  vary  by 
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businesses,  usually  according  to  the  number  of  employees.  A very  common  ar- 
rangement is  for  the  business  to  pay  one  half  the  cost  and  the  employee  to  pay  the 
other  half. 

Almost  all  farm  machinery  businesses  have  a sick  leave  program.  The 
range  is  from  five  to  fifteen  days  per  year  with  full  pay.  Some  employers  allow 
these  days  to  accumulate,  but  most  do  not. 

In  addition  to  sick  leave,  all  machinery  businesses  provide  vacation  time 
with  pay.  The  most  common  arrangement  is  to  allow  one  week  for  the  first  three 
to  five  years,  with  increases  up  to  two  weeks  as  years  with  the  business  accumu- 
late. 


On-the-Job  Training 

As  a beginning  mechanic,  you  will  be  confronted  with  a double  problem. 
First,  you  will  be  developing  basic  mechanical  skills;  and  second,  you  will  be 
learning  how  to  service  and  repair  new  equipmeiit.  Learning  is  a never-ending 
process  for  a mechanic.  Therefore,  compauies  provide  local  training  programs 
in  the  form  of  records,  films,  and  other  devices  which  will  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  on  the  job. 


In  addition,  all  major  companies  sponsor  spe- 
cial training  programs  for  mechanics  and  others  on 
a district  or  regional  basis.  The  expenses  and 
wages  of  employees  are  paid  by  the  local  business^ 
during  these  special  training  workshops. 


Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  cannot  become  a master  mechanic  in 
two  or  three  years  by  independent  study,  by  carefully  observing  master  mechanics, 
by  participating  in  local  training  programs,  and  by  attending  district  and  regional 
short  courses. 

One  service  manager  in  a large  and  well-operated  farm  machinery  service 
and  repair  shop  when  asked  how  long  it  would  take  for  a young  man  to  become  a 
mechanic  replied: 

It  would  take  about  two  years,  on  an  average,  for  a man  to  be  considered  a 
mechanic  provided  that  the  youi^  man  is  willing  to  do  what  the  service  man- 
ager tells  him  to  do  anu  doesn^t  mind  getting  his  hands  greasy  and  getting 
with  it.  I suggest  that  the  young  mechanics  learn  to  work  clean,  have  their 
repair  parts  clean,  and  their  tools  and  tool  box  or  trays  clean.  They  should 
always  ^jut  the  tools  back  in  their  respective  places  when  the  job  is  finished. 
Never  leave  them  scattered  all  over  the  bench  or  floor.  We  all  know  that 
when  a customer  comes  to  the  shop  to  have  some  work  done,  he  looks  at  the 
mechanic;  and  if  he  sees  that  he  is  clean,  his  tools  are  clean,  and  his  bench 
is  clean,  he  says  to  himself,  ^Now  I know  I am  going  to  get  a good  job  done 
here.  * As  a rule,  he  is.  Another  thing,  the  b^inning  mechanic  should 
learn  to  do  as  the  master  mechanic  tells  him.  He  shouldn't  talk  back  or 
laugh  at  him.  He  should  be  nice  to  him  and  it  will  be  a pleasure  for  the 
master  mechanic  to  work  with  the  young  mechanic.  I surest  that  is  the 
best  and  quickest  way  to  become  a good  mechanic. 
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ego  involvement  was  developed.  The  program  was  implemented  and  its 
effects  on  selected  variables  were  evaluated. 

This  research  Cl)  proceeded  on  the  premise  that  the  creative 
output  of  non-academic  or  technical  students  involves  special  abilities 
which  can  be  manifested  throu^  the  medium  of  special  products  and  as 
such,  require  appropriate  conditions,  techniques  of  teaching  and 
instruments  of  measurement  and  evaluation.  Another  basic  premise  was 
that  creative  products  are  not  restricted  to  the  literary  arts  and 
sciences  but  are  in  fact,  often  developed  in  applied  technology. 

The  design  of  the  stu^  incorporated  these  four  major  phases: 

1.  Research  and  development  of  a course  of  studies 
designed  to  nurture  creative  productive  thinking, 

2.  The  selection  and  training  of  teachers  in  the  content 
and  methods  necessary  for  implementing  the  course  of 
studies. 

3.  The  construction  of  a special  technical  content  test 
of  creative  abilities  and  by  a series  of  pilot  studies 
obtaining  empirical  evidences  of  validity  and  reliability. 

4.  The  designing  and  carrying  cut  of  a large  scale  sixteen 
week  e:^eriment  to  investigate  the  effects  of  the  program 

- ' on  selected  cognitive,  affective  and  psychomotor  behaviors. 

Also  studied  was  the  relationship  of  creative  abilities 
to  lingual  and  verbal  abilities. 

Creativity  Program:  The  first  phase  was  concerned  with  the 

development  of  an  industrial  arts  course  of  studies  integrated  with 
the  range  of  mental  operations  defined  by  Guilford  and  Merri field 
(1)  as  central  to  creative  productive  thinking.  For  this  purpose  a 
well  standardized  course  of  studies  in  high  school  drafting  used 
throughout  the  city  of  Chicago  was  selected.  The  selection  was 
made  on  the  basis  that  the  need  for  creative  abilities  is  amplified 
when  it  is  considered  that  students  electing  to  study  drafting  are 
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the  engineers,  the  innovators,  and  the  technicians  of  tomorrow. 

A working  rather  than  a global  definition  of  creative  ability 
was  formulated  to  guide  the  development  of  this  study  and  to  establish 
a criterion  for  validation  correlates.  Creativity  was  defined  as  a 
behavior  distinguished  by  the  capacity  to  produce  a quantity  of 
socially  useful  and  unique  solutions  to  problems  that  relate  to  reality 
at  a given  time  within  a given  population.  The  solutions  or  ideas 
were  manifested  in  a hi^ly  non-verbal  but  observable  form,  a form 
conposed  of  technical  sketches  and  drawings* 

To  enhance  creative  ideation,  practical  lessons  with  concrete 
exai^les  on  the  psychology  of  creative  thinking  were  incorporated  and 
adjusted  to  hi^  school  students.  Hie  following  five  industrial  methods 
for  increasing  or  enhancing  creative  ideation  were  integrated  with 
appropriate  units  of  study. 

1.  The  Attribute  Listing  Technique  (2) 

2 . Synectics  (3) 

3.  I^othetical  Situations  (4) 

4.  Brains toiming  Method  (5) 

5.  Forced  Relations  Method  (6) 

The  environmental  conditions  and  teacher  attitudes  and  pedagogical 
practices  necessary  for  nurturing  creativity  were  guided  by  Rogers* 

(7)  theory  of  psy  Jiological  freedom  and  safety. 

Teacher  Training:  Hie  second  phase  of  the  study  included  the 

selection  and  training  of  teachers  by  means  of  workshops,  practicuums 
and  actual  experiences  gained  in  pilot  programs.  Hie  selection  of 
teachers  was  expedited  in  that  the  investigator  taught  a graduate 
course  in  Content  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Industrial  Arts.  Potential 
research  assistants  were  identified  herein  by  their  ability  to 
conprehend  the  methods  and  problems  of  nurturing  creative  behavior. 
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With  the  inclusion  of  a questionnaire  and  an  interview,  seven  out  of 
97  teachers  were  selected  to  participate  in  this  research.  They  were 
identified  as  having  con5)leted  a course  in  research  methods  and 
evaluation,  having  over  24  credit  hours  toward  a masters*  degree, 
willing  to  write  a masters*  thesis  under  the  guidance  of  the 
investigator,  teaching  at  least  three  courses  of  drafting  at  the 
sophomore  level  in  the  Chicago  Pidjlic  Schools,  and  following  the 
city  wide  standardized  course  of  studies. 

The  third  major  phase  of  this  research  included  the  completion 
of  four  pilot  studies.  The  purpose  of  these  studies  was  fourfold: 

1.  to  establish  satisfactory  criterion  measures  for  creative  abilities 
against  which  evidence  of  validity  and  reliability  for  a pencil  and 
paper  test  of  creativity  could  be  determined;  2.  to  develop  and  to 
provide  evidence  of  validity  and  reliability  for  rating  scales  used 
in  conjunction  with  evaluating  behaviors;  3,  to  provide  trial  runs 
or  preliminary  e^qoeriences  in  inplementing  the  units  of  study  for 
creative  productive  thinking  and  improving  the  lesson  plans;  4.  to 
predetermine  and  to  resolve  the  problems  that  may  emerge  in  coordinating 
research  within  ten  classrooms  distributed  in  various  geographic  areas 
of  Chicago. 

Creativity  Test:  The  test  underwent  a process  of  refinement  in 

the  conpletion  of  a series  of  four  pilot  studies.  In  the  last  two 
pi^ot  studies  statistical  analyses  were  applied  for  obtaining  evidence 
of  concurrent  validity  and  reliability. 

Constructs  for  the  test  were  those  recommended  by  Guilford 
and  Merrifield  (1)  as  essential  for  creative  productive  thinking. 
Accordingly,  the  test  items  were  designed  to  include  the  mental 
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operations  of  cognition:  convergent  and  divergent  operations  with 

figural  and  symbolic  content  where  the  products  were  manifested  in 
visible  transformations,  systems,  relations,  classes  and  units. 
Additional  criteria  for  the  test  items  specified  were: 

1.  The  item  content  should  be  of  a technical  nature  of 
appropriate  level  and  close  to  the  general  interests 
of  boys  who  choose  to  study  tedmical  courses . 

2.  Many  alternate  solutions  should  be  inherent  in  eadi 
problem  or  required  task  of  performance. 

3.  The  problems  must  be  new  in  the  experience  of 
the  students. 

4.  The  solutions  should  not  require  detailed  technical 
knowledge  and  not  be  dependent  upon  textbook 
information. 

5.  The  items  should  provide  the  possibility  of  evaluating 
solutions  on  the  basis  of  quality  (inventive  level  of 
products),  flexibility  (the  total  number  of  acceptable 
solutions) , and  uniqueness  (statistical  infrequency 
within  the  peer  grot;p). 

6.  TJie  items  must  have  positive  index  of  discrimination. 

7.  The  total  one^hour  test  should  be  divided  into  two 
sections  to  conform  to  the  school  schedule. 


Test  Criterion,  The  Determination  of 
Validity  and  Reliability 

With  the  consent  of  the  Special  Research  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education,  250  tenth  grade  male  students  were  used 
as  subjects  for  obtaining  a creativity  criterion.  They  all  couplet ed 
one  year  of  industrial  arts  studies  and  were  enrolled  in  the  second 
course  of  drafting.  Their  intelligence  scores  were  within  plus  and 
minus  one  standard  deviation  of  the  mean.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  the 
total  were  from  minority  groips. 

' To  establish  a criterion,  the  subjects  were  given  special  ta^ks 


where  they  were  provided  an  opportxmity  to  periodically  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  be  inventive,  innovative  and  productive. 
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At  various  intervals  during  the  school  year,  students  were  assigned 
tasks  to  redesign  or  to  substitute  such  products  as  desk  lanqss,  door 
bumpers,  mail  boxes,  auto  accessories,  home  ^pliances  and  machine 
parts  with  better  alternative  of  design,  function  and  purpose.  Sixteen 
such  tasks  were  administered  providing  criterion  products  for  200 
subjects.  The  subjects  never  had  prior  knowledge  of  what  task  or 
products  would  be  used.  On  each  occasion  the  time  for  the  generation 
of  ideas  for  new  products  was  controlled  to  thirty- five  minutes.  These 
criterion  products  were  in  the  form  of  engineering  sketches  and  drawings. 
A creativity  score*  for  each  sxibject  was  obtained  by  evaluating  the 
products  produced. 

The  evaluation  was  based  on  the  three  criterion  factors  included 
in  the  definition  of  creative  ability.  Flexibility  (F)  was  defined 
as  the  ability  to  produce  a quantity  of  alternatives  to  a given  task 
in  a given  interval  of  time.  After  the  commonplace  and  banal  solutions 
were  rejected  by  trained  judges  using  a check  list,  the  total  sum  of 
plausible  solutions  was  used  as  the  (F)  score  for  each  subject. 

Uniqueness  (U)  was  used  as  the  ability  to  produce  original  or 
statistically  infrequent  products.  The  degree  of  xmiqueness  was 
determined  by  ranking  all  of  the  solutions  from  the  entire  sanqsle 
in  order  of  frequency.  Stated  in  another  way,  the  scales  used  in 
the  evaluation  provided  high  (U)  point  value  for  the  most  infrequent 
solution  down  a graduated  scale  which  accorded  no  points  for  very 
common  solutions. 

The  Quality  (Q)  of  solutions  or  products  was  determined  on  a 
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special  scale.  This  scale  was  weighted  and  designed  on  the  following 
continuum  of  specifications: 

1.  A product  which  en|>lo/ed  commercially  available 
con|>onents  to  form  some  new  device  was  accorded 
a low  value. 

2.  A product  en|>loying  different  but  established 
principles  of  tedinology  was  accorded  a higher 
value. 

3.  A product  characterized  as  being  non -representative 
and  without  precedent  was  accorded  the  highest  value 
upon  approval  from  a commercial  market  research 
analysis  con|>any. 

All  of  the  products  in  the  form  of  technical  sketches  and  I 

drawings  were  brought  to  one  central  location,  combined  into  one 
stack,  randomized  ?nd  made  tcn|>orarily  anonymous,  distributed  to 
specially  trained  judges,  and  evaluated.  Following  the  first 
evaluation,  the  solutions  were  combined  and  re-evaluated  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  different  judges  provided  an  F,  a Q,  and  a U 
score  for  each  product.  The  first  evaluation  was  correlated  with 
the  second.  The  Pearson  product -moment  correlation  coefficient  was 
used  to  obtain  the  estimate  of  reliability.  The  coefficients  of 
reliability  found  were;  Flexibility,  .8905;  Quality,  .5904; 

Uniqueness,  .8688  and  for  the  total  test,  .7681. 

After  establishing  creativity  criterion  scores  for  the 
subjects,  the  Test  of  Creative  Thinking  Abilities  was  administered 
on  approximately  the  thirty-fifth  week  of  the  school  year.  The 

tests  were  evaluated  on  the  same  criteria  and  method  as  was  used  in  ' 

! 

evaluating  products  for  obtaining  the  criterion  scores.  Each  test 
was  evaluated  by  two  different  judges.  The  first  evaluation  was 
correlated  with  the  second.  The  Pearson  product-moment  correlation 


coefficient  was  used.  The  coefficients  of  reliability  were:  F, 

.9011;  Q,  .6104;  U,  .8581. 
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To  establish  evidence  for  concurrent  validity,  normalized  scores 
from  the  criterion  measures  were  correlated  with  normalized  scores  from 
the  creativity  test.  Pearson  product-moment  coefficients  found  were: 

F = .6041;  Q - .5801;  U = .7841,  and  for  the  total  criterion  and  test 
scores,  .5801. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  phase,  the  cooperating  teachers 
were  trained  and  had  experience  in  working  with  the  creativity  oriented 
course  of  studies.  At  this  time  also,  all  course  materials  were  printed 
and  the  evidence  of  validity  and  reliability  was  establised  for  the 
test  of  creativity.' 

The  Experiment:  The  fourth  phase,  which  continued  for  sixteen 

weeks,  was  confined  to  a population  of  boys  who  elected  to  study  a 
sequence  of  technical  couises.  The  boys,  vdio  were  identified  as  normal 
urban  high  school  boys  of  average  intelligence  within  the  Chicago  Public 
school  system,  had  an  average  age  of  15.6;  48  percent  of  these  were  from 
minority  groups.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  students  were  available.  Intact 
classes  were  randomly  assigned  so  that  each  of  five  schools  had  an 
experimental  and  a control  group.  The  control  groups  were  tau^t 
according  to  the  standardized  course  of  studies;  the  experimental 
group  was  taught  with  the  newly  developed  program. 

To  investigate  the  degree  and  nature  of  observed  differences 
between  intact  classes  forming  randomly  assigned  control  and  experi- 
mental groups,  a battery  of  tests  was  given  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  close  of  the  experiment.  These  tests  included  measures  of 
achievement,  creative  ability,  and  the  California  Psychological 
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Inventory.  However,  the  intelligence  test  (Thurstone  Test  of  Mental 
Alertness)  was  administered  only  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  e:q>eri- 
ment.  Accordingly,  hypotheses  were  constructed  to  test  the  effects 
of  the  special  treatment  on  the  variables  measured.  The  Honeywell 
Fortran  Series  200  Operation  System  D was  en^loyed  to  e^edite 
statistical  con5>utations , 

Single  analysis  of  covariance  statistical  procedure,  (8) 
where  the  differences  of  the  final  scores  adjusted  on  the  basis 
of  the  initial  scores,  was  used  as  a test  for  determining  whether 
there  were  any  significant  differences  bet/een  the  data  gathered 
from  both  groups.  Both  groups  were  formed  by  matching  on  the  basis 
of  verbal  abilities  as  measured  by  the  Thurstone  Test  of  Mental 
A ertness.  Con^lete  data  was  available  for  250  siibjects  where  for 
the  control,  N = 125  and  for  the  e:q>erimental  group,  N = 125,  Prior 
to  testing  all  hypotheses  Hartley's  maximum  F-ratio  was  used  to  test 
homogeneity  of  variance.  In  no  ccse  did  the  F-ratio  reach  a value 
making  the  use  of  covariance  inappropriate. 

Results 

Table  1 provides  a summary  of  pertinent  data  derived  from 
both  groups  equal  in  number  and  matched  on  verbal  abilities. 

Creativity:  The  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  difference  in 

creative  thinking  abilities  of  hijji  school  boys  idio  have  had  the 
creative  thinking  training  and  those  who  have  not  was  tested. 
Evidence  on  the  basis  of  final  scores  obtained  from  adjusted  initial 
scores  indicated  that  the  e:q>erimental  group  made  significant  gains 
(p  .01)  over  the  control  group  on  those  abilities  herein  defined 
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as  central  to  creative  thinking  , See  Table  2, 


TABLE  1 


INITIAL  AND  FINAL  ADJUSTED  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS 
FROM  VARIABLES  FOR  TOTAL  EXPERIMENTAL 
AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 


Instrument 

Group 

Initial 

Final 

Thurstone 

Lingual 

Cont. 

Exp. 

N 

Orig* 

Mean 

S 

N 

Adj. 

Mean 

S 

125 

II 

25.06 

25.15 

10.00 

8,17 

125 

It 

Creativity 

Cont. 

Exp. 

ff 

tt 

30.01 

28*99 

8.23 

9.16 

It 

It 

30.11 

34,46 

7.81 

8.79 

Achievement 

Cont. 

Exp. 

tt 

9.67 

10.62 

3.73 

3.64 

It 

tt 

48.49 

69.14 

10.48 

21.14 

CPI 

Flexibility 

Cont. 

Exp. 

II 

tt 

7.97 

7,92 

2,30 

2.42 

II 

tt 

9.53 

13,89 

3.78 

5.02 

CPI 

Femininity 

Cont . 
Exp. 

II 

tl 

12.56 

10.96 

4,84 

3.37 

It 

It 

11.94 

17.26 

4.87 

5.10 

CPI 

Independence 

Cont . 
Exp. 

n 

tt 

15.20 

14,53 

4.89 

4.91 

It 

It 

14.52 

14,44 

4.08 

3.68 

CPI 

Conformance 

Cont. 

Exp. 

tt 

1 tt 

17.00 

16.22 

4.92 

4.83 

It 

II 

19.07 

14.02 

4.91 

4.21 

CPI 

Dominance 

Cont. 

Exp. 

II 

tt 

16.81 

16.17 

4.24 

4.61 

- 

tl 

It 

17.68 

19.33 

i 

4.42 

6.24 

CPI 

Self 

Acceptance 

Cont. 

Exp. 

II 

16,75 

17.05 

5.27 

5.38 

II  1 

II 

17.87 

15.69 

3.65 

5.09 

z 


t 

I 


TABLE  2 


ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  CREATIVITY  SCORES 
(FINAL  SCORES  ADJUSTED  FOR  DIFFERENCES  ON  INITIAL  SlJRES) 


Source  of  Variation 


Sum  of  Squares  df  Mean  Square 


Treatment 


Siibjects  (within) 


TOTAL 


30904.78 


486075.06 


516979.84 


30904.78 


1967.92 


Achievement:  The  effect  of  the  creative  thinking  program  on  the 
achievement  of  the  prescribed  or  traditional  course  learnings  was 
investigated.  The  means  are  presented  in  Table  1.  By  using  the  ANCOVA 
statistic  an  F-ratio  of  .480  was  obtained  indicating  no  significant 
difference  between  the  adjusted  achievement  score  means  of  both  groups. 
Stated  in  another  way,  the  innovated  course  of  studies  including 
creative  thinking  exercises  did  not  curtail  or  have  a negative  effect 
on  the  achievement  of  the  knowledge  expected  in  the  traditional  con- 
vergent thinking  type  course  of  studies. 

Affective  Behaviors:  An  exploration  of  frequently  accepted 

but  untested  assumption  that  personality  characteristics  and  affective 
behaviors  can  be  changed  when  individuals  are  free  to  express  their 
creative  potential,  was  undertaken.  The  writer  had  evidence  to 
believe  that  boys  with  technical  interests  experience  very  few 
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occasions,  if  any  at  all,  to  express  their  special  interests  or 
technical  creative  ^ilities.  From  elementary  school  through  high 
school  they  are  compelled  to  duress  their  own  interests  and  to 
conform  to  academic  expectations  imposed  by  traditional  education. 

Through  the  years,  they  may  develop  behaviors  of  non-conformance, 
dependence,  a faulty  or  uncertain  self  concept  and  rigid  rather  than 
flexible  thinking  patterns.  To  investigate  such  possibilities, 
selected  scales  from  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  (9)  measuring 
Self  Acceptance,  Flexibility,  Dominance,  Conformance,  Independence  and 
Femininity  were  used.  The  total  C.P.I.  test  was  administered  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixteen  week  program  to  the  control 
and  experimental  grotq)s. 

Femininity:  The  C.P.I.  subtest  of  Femininity  was  designed  to 

reflect  the  following  bipolar  dimensions.  Low  scores  were  related  to 
the  behaviors  of  being  opportunistic  in  dealing  with  others,  blunt 
and  direct  in  thinking  and  acting,  impatient  with  delay,  indecision  and 
reflection.  Hig^  scores  signify  behaviors  as  being  patient,  helpful, 
moderate,  appreciative,  persevering,  sincere,  and  respectful  of  others. 

Examination  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  1 indicates  that 
the  means  for  the  control  groiq)  decreased  whereas  the  means  for  the 
experimental  grotq)  increased.  This  relationship  contributed  to  the 
large  observed  F-ratio  shown  in  Table  3. 

The  observed  F-ratio  (Table  3)  was  found  to  be  significant 
(p=>.01).  From  this  data  it  was  inferred  that  the  standard  course 
of  studies  including  convergent  problem  solving  type  experiences 
makes  no  significant  contribution  to  the  development  of  those 


characteristics  of  Femininity  as  defined  and  measured  by  the  C.P.I. 

The  traditional  course  of  studies  tended  to  encourage  the  behaviors 
of  being  blunt,  direct  in  thinking  and  action  and  in^jatient  with  delay. 
The  experimental  group  scored  significantly  higher  than  the  control 
group  to  indicated  chtmges  in  those  desirable  behaviors  as  being 
persevering,  capable  of  reflection,  appreciative,  and  patient. 

TABLE  3 

ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  OF  FEMININITY  SCORES 
(FINAL  SCORES  ADJUSTED  FOR  DIFFERENCES  ON  INITIAL  SCORES) 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  Squares 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

Treatment 

1693.71 

1 

1693.71 

85.36 

Siibjects  (within) 

4900.65 

247 

19.84 

TOTAL 

6.^94.36 

Flexibility;  Central  to  the  program  of  creative  thinking  was 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  mode  of  flexibility.  Exercises 
and  lessons  were  designed  to  develop  the  abilities  of  being  sensitive 
to  needs  and  problems,  capable  of  making  ch^ge  in  mental  set, 
capable  of  producing  a number  of  solutions  to  practical  problems, 
aware  of  the  need  for  group  ideation  with  ten^joral  segregation  of 
criticism,  capable  of  individual  ideation  and  the  exercise  of  judicial 
evaluation  after  many  alternative  hypotheses  are  evolved. 

Statistical  data  (Table  1)  indicated  that  the  experimental  group 
demonstrated  superior  performance  on  the  C.P.I.  test  of  Flexibility 
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(p->  .01).  Using  ANCOVA  an  F-ratio  of  7.68  was  observed.  A table 
value  for  F of  6.80  was  necessary  for  the  .01  level  of  significance. 

It  was  inferred  that  the  program  for  developing  creative  thinking 
was  effective  in  enhancing  mental  flexibility. 

Independence:  The  C.P.I.  stibtest  of  Achievement  via  Independence 

was  designed  to  evaluate  those  factors  of  interest  and  motivation  which 
facilitate  achievement  in  any  setting,  where  autonoiry  and  independence 
are  positive  behaviors.  Statistical  data  (Table  1)  provided  evidence 
that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  final  scores 
after  the  adjustments  on  the  basis  of  the  initial  scores. 

Self  Acceptance:  The  C.P.I.  subtest  of  Self  Acceptance  was 

designed  to  assess  factors  of  poise  and  personal  worth  on  a bipolar 
dimension.  Higji  scores  would  identify  the  subjects  that  would  be 
characterized  as  being  demanding,  aggressive,  self  centered,  and 
possessing  self  assurance.  Low  scores  would  tend  to  identify  behaviors 
as  methodical,  dependable,  easy  going,  quiet  and  tending  to  be  self 
abasing.  Using  the  ANCOVA  statistic  where  the  differences  of  the 
final  scores  were  determined  from  the  adjusted  initial  scores,  an  F- 
fatio  of  14.29  (p»>.01)  was  observed.  The  control  group  made 
significant  gains  (Table  1), whereas  the  experimental  groups  were 
found  to  remain  stable  on  this  variable. 

Conformance:  The  C.P.I.  stibtest  of  achievement  via  Con- 

formance was  designed  to  evaluate  those  factors  of  interest  and 
motivation  which  facilitate  achievement  in  any  setting  where  con- 
formance is  a positive  behavior.  Significant  differences  between 
the  means  (Table  1)  beyond  the  .01  level  in  favor  of  the  control 
group  were  obtained.  It  was  inferred  from  the  data  that  the 
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treatment  provided  the  experimental  group  had  a restricting  effect  on 
the  variable  of  conformance. 

Dominance:  The  C.P.I.  stabtest  of  Dominance  was  designed  to 

assess  factors  of  ascendancy,  leadership,  persistence,  self-reliance, 
and  social  initiative.  Low  scores  on  this  scale  would  indicate 
retiring,  inhibitive  behaviors  and  avoidance  of  situations  of  tension 
and  decision  making. 

Using  the  ANCOVA  statistic  an  F-ratio  of  38.63  was  observed 
(p*^.01)  in  favor  of  the  experimental  group.  See  Table  1 for  other 
data.  The  inference  was  made  that  the  program  or  treatment  was  very 
effective  in  changing  these  behaviors.  The  new  course  of  studies 
experienced  by  the  experimental  group  included  lessons  on  inhibitive 
forces  which  could  act  as  blocks  to  thinking  and  expression,  and  on 
the  understanding  of  the  tensions  that  may  arise  during  the  process 
of  productive  thinking.  The  treatment  also  included  training  which 
encouraged  persistence  in  searching  for  and  thinking  of  numerous 
solutions  to  problems. 

The  Relationship  Between  Creative 
Abilities  and  Intelligence 

The  relationship  between  normalized  lingual  and  quantitative 
scores  from  the  Thurstone  Test  of  Mental  Alertness  were  correlated 
with  normalized  scores  derived  from  the  creativity  test.  The 
Pearson  product -moment  correlation  coefficients  derived  from  the 
experimental  group  N = 125  were:  for  lingual  and  creative  abilities 

r = .2124  (p»>.05),  quantitative  and  creative  abilities,  r = .1706, 
for  the  relationship  of  the  total  tests  r = ,1804.  The  data 
indicated  that  linguistic  abilities  rather  than  quantitative  scores 
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predict  creative  abilities.  The  Thurstone  Test  of  Mental  Alertness 
was  found  to  be  a better  predictor  of  course  achievenient  rather  than 
creative  abilities. 

The  Relationship  of  Creative  Abilities 
and  Selected  Psychomotor  Skills 

A special  manipulative  performance  test  designed  to  measure  the 
fine  specialized  skills  to  make  engineering  drawings  was  developed. 

The  rationale  and  evidence  of  validity  and  reliability  are  found  in 
a study  by  Mietus  [10], 

Three  groups  of  [N=25  each]  were  obtained  by  stratifying  the 
subjects  of  the  e^erimental  group  into  high,  average  and  low  creative 
abilities.  Highly  creative  boys  were  found  to  be  significantly  less 
capable  of  performing  exacting  psychomotor  skills  than  were  boys  with 
average  creative  ability.  Data  from  the  low  creative  and  the  high 
creative  groups  correlated  negatively  [but  not  significantly]  with 
psychomotor  abilities;  data  from  the  average  creative  group  correlated 
positively  [p“^,05]  with  psychomotor  abilities. 

Summary  of  Findings  and  Recommendations 

The  data  gathered  indicated  that  the  creative  thinking  abilities 
of  urban  high  sdiool  boys  with  average  academic  performance  but  with 
tedmical  interests,  can  be  nurtured  and  elicited. 

Positive  evidence  was  found  to  indicate  that  courses  in  Industrial 
Arts  designed  to  provide  for  creative  thinking  and  e3q>ression  have  far 
more  desirable  effects  on  cognitive  and  affective  behaviors  than  those 
courses  designed  strictly  on  the  basis  of  industrial  fxmctions,  processes, 
and  products. 
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Subjects  of  the  EG  who  received  training  in  creative  thinking 
demonstrated  significant  gains  [p=>.01]  as  determined  on  pre  and 
posttest  measures  and  also  significantly  hi^er  [p=>  .01]  scores  as 
those  achieved  by  the  CG.  Data  from  the  CG  (taught  by  the  traditional 
problem  solving  methods)  indicated  an  arrested  level  of  creative  abili- 
ties. 

Integrating  the  standard  course  of  studies  with  creative  experiences 
had  no  adverse  effect  on  the  students*  achievement  of  the  traditionally 
expected  knowledges  and  skills. 

The  data  observed  provide  evidence  that  the  students  of  the  CG  and 
EG  performed  differently  on  selected  measures  of  affective  behaviors  and 
personality  characteristics  as  measured  by  the  C,  P,  I,  The  EG  scored 
significantly  hi^er  [p->.01]  scores  on  the  scales  of  Femininity,  Flexi- 
bility, and  Dominance.  The  CG  scored  significantly  higher  on  scales  of 
Self  Acceptance  and  Conformance.  No  significant  difference  was  found  on 
the  scale  of  Independence.  The  evidence  st5>ported  the  hypothesis  that 
personality  characteristics  and  affective  behaviors  can  be  changed  when 
boys  are  provided  with  an  environment  and  conditions  conducive  to  expres- 
sing their  creative  potential. 

Significant  [p=>.05]  positive  correlations  between  creative  abili- 
ties and  C.  P.  I.  scales  of  Femininity,  Flexibility,  and  Independence 
were  found;  however,  with  scales  of  Dominance,  Conformance,  and  Self 
Acceptance  negative  but  insignificant  correlations  were  found.  Investi- 
gations should  be  carried  out  to  determine  whether  personality  complexity 
and  the  ability  to  integrate  it  is  the  best  indication  of  a creative 


student . 
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Psychomotor  abilities  of  the  high  and  the  lorf  creative  ability 
groups  correlated  negatively  but  not  significantly;  whereas  the  average 
creative  group  correlated  positively  and  significantly  beyond  the  .05 
level*  Guidance  and  placement  personnel  should  be  cautioned  by  these 
findings,  for  boys  who  are- evaluated  highly  on  the  skills  of  drafting 
performance  are  not  those  who  are  high  in  the  ability  of  being  inventive 
and  productive  thinkers,  an  ability  which  is  a frequent  job  e3q>ectation* 

The  correlations  between  course  achievement  and  intelligence  as 
measured  on  the  Thurstone  Test  of  Mental  Alertness  was  significant 
[p=>*0i],  whereas  the  relationship  between  intelligence  and  creativity 
was  low  positive  and  statistically  non-significant*  Linguistic  subtest 
scores  rather  than .total  I*  Q.  or  quantitative  ability  scores  tended  to 
predict  creative  abilities* 

Because  encouraging  results  were  obtained  through  this  breakthrough 
research  study,  it  is  believed  that  more  effort  be  made  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  growing  number  of  urban  boys  with  technical  interests  and  whose 
aptitudes  and  abilities  are  not  con commit ant  with  traditional  school 
subjects. 


FOOTNOTES 


.1  This  article  is  based  in  part  upon  a doctoral  dissertation  completed 
at  the  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  Illinois  in  August  of  1966  under 
the  direction  of  Sister  Maiy  Constantine,  Ph.D. 
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The  occupational  cluster  approach  In  vocational  education  Is  aimed  at  entry  level  Job  preparation  of  11th  and 
12th  grade  students  In  a variety  of  related,  rather  than  specific,  occupations.  Three  occupational  clusters 
selected  on  the  basis  of  stated  criteria  were  construction,  electromechanical  Installation  and  repair,  and 
metal  forming  and  fabrication.  Task  Inventories  were  made  for  each  occupation  within  each  cluster  by  reviews 
of  Job  descriptions,  texts,  courses  of  study,  and  training  manuals  with  the  assistance  of  occupational 
leaders.  The  Inventory  items  were  submitted  to  panels  of  Industrial  experts  for  classification  as  to  "not 
required,"  "required  entry-level,"  and  "required  soon  after  entry."  The  second  phase  of  the  project  sought  to 
Identify  arid  train  competent  teachers  and  to  accomplish  further  curriculum  development.  Phase  three  involved 
field  testing  of  curriculum  guides,  course  outlines,  and  newly  trained  teachers  In  10  Maryland  senior  high 
schools.  The  new  programs  were  contrasted  to  traditional  vocational  programs.  It  was  concluded  that  cluster 
concept  programs' have  the  potential  to  become  vigorous,  alternative  forms  of  vocational  education.  Summarized 
research  findings  are  Included.  (EM) 
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The  current  year,  1969,  marks  the  fourth  year  of  research  with  the 


Cluster  Concept  Program  and  the  initiation  of  phase  four.  The  program 
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has  its  foundations  in  three  years  of  continuous  research  supported  by  the 
U,  S,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  purpose  of  this 
abstract  is  to  present  briefly  the  major  efforts  and  progress  made  in  these 
three  years.  For  detailed  information  relevant  to  the  first  three  years  of 
research  and  development,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  previous  documents 
which  emerged  as  products  of  this  investigation.  To  obtain  these  documents, 
interested  individuals  should  write  to  either  the  ERIC  Documentation  center 
at  the  Ohio  State  University  or  to  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  of 
Bethesda,  Maryland.  The  materials  can  be  obtained  by  making  reference  to 
the  principal  investigator.  Dr,  Donald  Maley,  or  to  the  designated  ERIC 
numbers,  given  below.. 

Course  Outlines  Instructional  Plans 
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Phase  I,  or  the  first  year  efforts  began  in  September  of  1965. 

During  that  phase  an  investigation  of  the  need  for  and  a rationale  for 
the  cluster  concept  approach  to  vocational  education  was  made  with  due 
consideration  of  recommendations  and  findings  of  previous  research  in 
various  related  fields.  Supportive  evidence  to  build  a rationale  and 
evidence  of  the  need  for  the  cluster  approach  were  found  in  many  sources. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  studies  from  the  fields  of  guidance,  vocational 
placement,  education,  military  training,  and  psychology  were  reviewed; 
and  pertinent  findings  were  presented  as  a justification  for  this  approach 


X.0  vocational  education. 


The  cluster  concept  as  envisioned,  was  aimed  at  the  preparation  of 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  youth  for  entry  level  capability  in  a variety 
of  related  rather  than  specific  occupations.  It  was  based  on  the  premise 
that  educational  experiences  with  a range  of  related  occupations  appear 
defensible  for  most  secondary  students  !-?ho  have  no  realistic  basis  for  de- 
cision making  along  the  lines  of  selecting  a specific  trade.  The  cluster 
concept  program  was  designed  to  enhance  the  individual's  potential  employa- 
bility by  virtue  of  offering  a wider  range  of  entrance  skills  and  a level 
of  articulation  across  several  occupational  areas.  This  type  of  fundamen- 
tal training,  it  is  believed,  will  enable  the  individual  to  move  back  and 
forth  over  several  occupational  categories  as  well  as  vertically  within  the 
occupation. 

The  cluster  approach,  as  an  alternate  form  of  vocational  education, 
would  provide  a secondary  student  with  a greater  degree  of  flexibility 
for  vocational  decision  making  rather  than  demanding  a committment  to  the 
"one-goal"  directed  traditional  program.  The  student  would  gain  experience 
in  a family  of  related  occupations  with  many  commonalities  of  human  re- 
quirements . 

Field  research  for  determining  the  acceptability  and  feasibility  was 
conducted  by  the  research  staff  by  gathering  data  on  the  attitudes,  opinions, 
and  beliefs  of  responsible  civic  and  industrial  leaders.  The  data  gathered 
from  these  individuals  strongly  tended  to  support  the  premise  that  students 
with  a cluster  concept  background  would  be  excellent  potential  employees 
and  would  be  less  difficult  to  adapt  to  work  in  a rapidly  changing  techno- 
logical society.  The  data  gathered  also  indicated  that  the  implementation 
of  the  program  into  the  public  schools  would  not  present  any  major  diffi- 
culties and  that  graduates  from  these  programs  would  be  considered  employ- 


able  individuals. 


With  heavy  and  often  total  reliance  on  representation  from  business 
and  industry,  the  research  staff  evolved  a system  and  criteria  for  esta- 
blishing occupational  clusters,  specific  occupations  within  the  clusters, 
and  finally,  the  elements  or  tasks  for  all  level  I and  level  II  job  re- 
quirements.  The  following  criteria  were  used; 

The  occupational  cluster: 

1,  Should  be  in  the  area  of  vocational  industrial  education. 

2,  Should  include  occupations  that  are  related  on  the  basis  of 
either  similar  processes,  materials,  products,  or  human  re- 
quirements, 

3,  Should  be  broad  enough  to  include  occupations  with  a wide 
variety  of  skills  and  knowledge. 

4,  Should  involve  occupations  that  require  not  more  than  a high 
school  education  and/or  two  years  beyond  high  school. 

5,  Should  provide  for  the  opportunity  for  mobility  on  a geogra- 
phical and  occupational  basis. 

The  three  clusters  established  through  the  application  of  the  cri- 
teria and  limitations  set  forth  this  research  are  presented  in  Figure  1. 
More  clusters  were  possible  but  the  decision  was  made  to  limit  the  study 
to  three.  Each  of  the  clusters  was  analyzed  to  establish  special  occupa- 
tions for  each  category.  See  Figure  1,  The  following  criteria  were  used 
for  selection.  Hie  occupation  must  have: 

1.  A favorable  employment  outlook, 

2.  The  instructional  capability  of  being  implemented  in  a 
secondary  school  program, 

3.  Opportunity  for  job  entry  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

4.  Numerous  skills,  knowledge  and  human  requirements  which  would 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  identification  of  commonalities 
or  relatedness  with  other  occupations, 

5.  Opportunities  for  advancement  through  further  schoolings  as  on- 
the-job  training,  or  apprentice  programs. 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTERS 


CONSTRUCTION 

Those  occupations 
dealing  with  the 
building  of  homes 


CARPENTER 

ELECTRICIAN 

MASON 

PAINTER 

PLUMBER 


ELECTRO-MECHANICAL  INSTALLATION 
AND  REPAIR 


Those  occupations  dealing  with 
installation  and  repair  of  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  equipment 
found  in  homes  and  business 
offices 


AIR  CONDITIONING  AND 
REFRIGERATION  SERVICEMAN 


BUSINESS  MACHINE  SERVICEMAN 

HOME  APPLIANCE  SERVICEMAN 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
SERVICEMAN 


Figure  1 Occupational  Clusters 


METAL  FORMING  AMD 
FABRICATION 


Those  occupations 
dealing  with  machin- 
ing, bending,  and 
joining  of  metals 


ASSEMBLER 


MACHINIST 


SHEET  METAL 
WORKER 


WELDER 
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Central  to  the  development  of  a course  of  studies  required  for  field  j 

implementation  of  the  program  was  the  development  of  a task  inventory  for 
each  occupation  within  a cluster.  This  procedure  is  outlined  graphically 
in  Figure  2.  Tasks  described  the  work  performed  by  an  individual  in  an 
occupation  and  consisted  of  observable  human  behaviors  involving  more 
than  one  area  of  hiMan  requirement.  The  human  requirements,  cognitive  and 
psychomotor,  that  may  be  found  in  the  performance  of  work  by  an  individual 
in  an  occupation  include; 

1 . Communications 

vocabulary 
symbols 

drawings  and  blueprints 
systems  of  communication 
speech 
English 
maps 

2.  Measurement 

time 

temperature 
weight 
volume 

length,  width,  and  depth 
meters  (electrical  and  mechanical) 
instrtfflients 

systems  of  measurement 

3.  Skills 

hand 
mental 
machine 

4.  Mathematics  and  science 

practical  and  applied 

5.  Information  \ 

technical 
operational 
occupational 
economic 
social 
safety 

personal  hygiene 
personal  standards 
occupational  and  job  standards 


I 

1 
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The  development  of  task  inventories  was  accomplished  through  the 
review  of  job  descriptions,  textbooks,  courses  of  study,  training  manuals, 
and  active  participation  of  recognized  leaders  from  appropriate  occupations. 

All  tasks  were  written  in  behavioral  terms  using  an  action  verb  to  describe 
the  behavior,  a noun  identifying  the  object  of  the  action,  and  adverbial  or 
adjectival  phrases  describing  the  results  of  the  action  on  the  object.  The 
format  of  task  statements  and  an  example  of  a task  so  written  is  shown  in 
Figure  3,  Modifiers  were  used  to  clarify  the  results  of  the  action  and  to 
specify  the  accuracy  or  limits  that  were  required  in  the  performance  of  the 
task.  Whenever  possible,  the  task  statement  specified  the  tolerances  that 
were  required.  By  so  stating  the  tasks,  validity  was  satisfactorily  achieved. 

The  task  statement  could  be  used  as  a criteria  for  evaluation  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another,  and  structured  check  lists  for  recording  the  field  pro- 
gress could  be  made. 

After  the  task  inventories  were  developed  they  were  submitted  to  panels 
of  experts  from  industry  representative  of  the  occupations  forming  clusters, 
for  the  purpose  of  classifying  tasks  into  categories  of  (1)  not  required  in 
an  occupation,  (2)  required  "entry-level"  tasks  within  an  occupation,  and 
(3)  required  soon  after  entry  into  an  occupation.  With  the  results  of  this 
classification,  it  soon  became  evident  by  a frequency  count  for  each  occu- 
pation which  occupations  had  a strength  of  relationship  or  similarity  in 
human  requirements.  This  information  was  used  for  the  development  of  course 
outlines,  for  the  building  of  achievement  test  items,  student  progress  charts, 
and  for  evaluation  criteria  for  use  during  visitation  to  the  schools  imple- 
menting the  programs. 


m 


Verb  Describing 
Behavior 


OBJECT 

acted  upon 


word  Denoting 
Object  Acted  Upon 


RESULT  OP 
ACTION 


word  or  Phrase  Which 
Describes  Results  of 
Action  On  An  Object 


KODIFIEI^S 


■modifiers 


Adjectives  Which 
Aid  in  Identifying 
Object  Acted  Upon 


Adjectives  Which 
Aid  in  Identifying 
Results  of  Action 


FIGURE  3,  TASK  STATEMENT  FORMAT 
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Phase  II  (September  1966  through  August  1967) 

The  second  phase  of  the  project  was  characterized  as  having  as  its 
chief  aims,  the  identification  and  training  of  con5>etent  teachers,  and  the 
further  development  of  curriculum  materials  to  implement  the  cluster  pro- 
grams. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Maryland  State  Vocational  Department, 
thirty  teachers  were  identified  as  candidates  for  the  teaching  of  the  new 
programs.  After  screening  the  candidates  through  a series  of  interviews 
and  formal  tests,  and  evaluating  their  professional  qualifications  and  past 
teaching  performances,  eleven  teachers  were  selected.  Four  teachers  spe- 
cialized in  the  Construction  Cluster,  four  in  the  Metal  Fabrication  Cluster, 
and  three  in  the  Electro-Mechanical  Cluster. 

After  careful  study  and  research  of  the  requirements  of  the  cluster 
programs,  the  teachers  were  evaluated  on  their  con5>etencies,  and  their 
needs  to  inclement  the  programs  were  identified.  To  meet  these  needs  in- 
tensive training  on  campus  and  off  campus  was  arranged.  Private  industrial 
and  governmental  organizations  were  available  for  establishing  coopera- 
tive programs.  Some  of  the  cooperating  organizations  were:  Sylvania  Electric 
Corporation,  Westinghouse,  Technifax  Corporation,  Remington  Rand  Corporation, 
Associated  Builders  and  Contractors,  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

Further  activities  of  phase  II  included:  (1)  the  development  of  in- 
structional plans  for  the  programs,  (2)  the  acquainting  of  teachers  with 
instructional  materials  and  equipment,  (3)  the  preparation  of  occupational 
information  units,  (4)  arranging  the  content  for  each  cluster  in  an  instruc- 
tional sequence  including  the  tasks  and  human  requirements  as  specified  in 
phase  I. 


Phase  III  (September  1967  through  August  1968) 


The  primary  purpose  was  to  evaluate,  in  a "field  setting/'  the 
adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  the  curriculum  guides,  course  outlines, 
and  preparation  of  the  newly  trained  teachers.  Descriptive,  comparative, 
and  quantitative  data  were  generated  and  gathered  to  assess  the  impact  of 
the  first  year  of  the  programs  on  the  school  administration,  teachers,  and 
students. 

Full  control  of  all  the  variables  necessary  for  an  ideal  experiment 
was  not  achieved;  therefore,  phase  III  was  completed  in  the  tiadition  of 
quasi-experimental  design  with  full  recognition  of  the  factors  which  render 
the  results  equivocal. 

Subjects  from  ten  senior  high  schools  in  four  Maryland  counties  have 
participated  in  this  project.  See  Table  I,  One  school  had  two  cluster 
programs,  each  taught  by  a cluster  concept  instructor;  thus,  eleven  teachers 

and  eleven  separate  cluster  programs  were  included.  Each  cluster  program 
was  compared  with  a control  group  composed  of  students  from  a traditional 
vocational  education  course.  Each  school  was  considered  and  evaluated  as 
a separate  experiment. 

Problems.  To  obtain  an  indirect  estimate  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
cluster  concept  programs,  three  principal  areas  of  investigation  were  con- 
ducted. These  were: 

1.  The  impact  of  the  three  cluster  concept  programs  on 
selected  cognitive  and  affective  behaviors,  and  task 
performances  (psychomotor  behaviors)  of  students. 

2.  The  adequacy  and  appropriateness  of  the  content  of  the 
newly  developed  courses  and  instructional  materials. 

3.  The  educational  process,  its  adequacy  and  appropriateness 
with  a consideration  of  administrative  support,  teacher 
effectiveness,  and  selected  environmental  conditions. 


TABLE  I. 


NUMBER  OF  SUBJECTS  COMPLETING  THE  PROGRAMS 


School 

Teacher 

Construction  Cluster 

Number  of  students 
cluster  or 
experimental  group 

Number  of  students 
control  group 

A 

108 

15 

17 

H 

101 

16 

12 

D 

102 

16 

7 

C 

106 

14 

11 

Totals  61 

47 

Metal  Fabrication  Cluster 

B 

110 

17 

17 

E 

105 

16 

10 

F 

111 

12 

8 

J 

104 

15 

10 

Totals  60 

45 

Electro-Mechanical  Cluster 

K 

103 

0 

0 

M 

109 

13 

14 

G 

107 

9 

11 

Totals  22 

25 

Grand  Totals  143 

117 

to 
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To  investigate  the  first  area  (1)  of  researdi,  the  changes  of  be- 
haviors of  subjects  from  the  experimental  and  control  groups  were  evaluated 
by  the  administration  of  a battery  of  tests  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  See  Table  II.  The  tests  included  newly  developed 
achievement  tests  fcr  each  cluster,  the  Minnesota  Vocational  Interest  In- 
ventory, the  D.  A,  T,  Mechanical  Reasoning  Test,  and  an  instrument  to  eval- 
uate the  students'  knowledge  of  occupational  information. 

Treatment  of  data.  Con5>arability  or  homogeneity  of  the  students  form- 
ing both  groups  was  established  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  test  scores 
(lingual  or  verbal  abilities),  and  in  one  school,  on  the  Mechanical  Reasoning 
Test.  In  all  but  two  experiments  the  analysis  of  variance  statistic  was 
used  to  determine  whether  there  were  significant  differences  between  the 
two  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  derived  data.  Prior  to  testing  for  differences, 
the  F max  ratio  was  used  to  determine  homogeneity  of  variances.  Non-para- 
metric  statistics  were  used  in  two  experiments.  The  .05  level  of  signifi- 
cance was  considered  minimal  in  all  data  analyzed. 

Findings . Statistical  analysis  of  achievement  test  data  indicated 
the  following! 

(a)  Three  construction  cluster  programs  out  of  four  achieved 
significantly  higher  scores  than  the  control  group.  Three 
schools  also  were  distinguished  as  making  significant  gains 
on  the  basis  of  the  differences  between  the  initial  and  final 
scores.  One  school  made  very  modest  insignificant  gains. 

None  of  the  control  groups  achieved  significant  gains  on  the 
achievement  tests. 

(b)  All  four  schools  implementing  the  metal  forming  and  fabrica- 
tion cluster  program  made  significant  gains  on  the  achievement 
tests;  whereas  no  significant  differences  were  observed  from 
the  control  groups.  All  experimental  groups  achieved  signifi- 
cantly higher  scores  than  the  control  groups  on  the  posttests. 

(c)  Three  schools  initially  were  involved  with  the  implementation 
of  the  electro-mechanical  installation  and  repair  cluster. 
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TABLE  II 

VARIABLES  OF  PRE-  AND  POSTTESTS 


Domain 

Instruments 

* 

Factors  Evaluated 

Cognitive 

Cluster  Concept 
Achievement  Test 

Human  Requirements* 

1.  Vocabulary 

2.  Measurement 

3.  Skills 

4.  Math  and  Science 

5.  Information 

Cognitive 

Mechanical  Reasoning 

Applied  science  and 
mechanical  reasoning 

Differential  Aptitude 
Test 

(The  Psychological 
Corporation) 

Affective 

Minnesota  Vocational 
Interest  Inventory 

Interest  patterns  in  relation 
to: 

(The  Psychological 
Corporation) 

1.  Carpentry  field 

2.  Mechanical  field 

3.  Electronics 

4.  Machinist 

5.  Paint  O' 

6.  Plasterer 

7.  Sheet  metal 

8.  Radio  TV 

Cognitive 

Occupational 

Information 

Availability 
Status  role 
Expectations 
Mobility 

Psychomotor 

Task  Inventory 
Sheets 

Performances  of  specific  tasks 
derived  from  manipulative  jobs 
required  for  each  cluster. 

*Based  on  analysis  of  occupations  phase  I and 

II. 
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Due  to  many  failures  to  meet  required  specifications,  one 
school  operation  was  discontinued. 

Of  the  two  remaining  schools  neither  achieved  significant 
gains  or  significantly  higher  scores  than  the  control  group. 

One  of  the  dominant  factors  influencing  these  results  was  that 
the  control  group  consisted  of  boys  who  had  been  exposed  to  one 
or  two  years  of  vocational  education  in  electronics. 

(d)  Data  derived  from  the  D,  A,  T.  Mechanical  Reasoning  Test 
(from  each  of  the  ten  experimental  and  control  groups) 
indicated  that  both  types  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams had  insignificant  effects  on  the  development  of  the 
abilities  required  to  solve  problems  of  applied  science 
and  technology. 

Affective  behaviors.  Both  groups  were  administered  the  MVII  and  the 
supplementary  questionnaire  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year. 

Findings,  The  data  derived  from  the  MVII  were  perplexing  and  generally 
unsatisfactory  for  a clear  group  analysis.  No  clear  patterns  or  directions 
of  student  vocational  preferences  were  fotind.  The  cluster  groups  showed 
more  flexibility  of  occupational  choice  than  did  the  control  groups. 

Within  the  various  groups  of  subjects,  it  was  fotind  that  between 
twenty-five  and  forty  percent  of  boys  were  dissatisfied  with  high  school 
and  would  prefer  to  be  gainfully  employed  or  to  pursue  on-the-job  trainings 

The  number  of  students  who  e3q)ressed  an  appreciation  for  obtaining 
broad  entry  level  skills,  as  opposed  to  specific  in-depth  training  in  high 
school,  increased  significantly. 

Task  performances.  In  the  second  (2)  area  of  study,  field  observa- 
tions and  records  of  specific  overt  behaviors  of  students  and  teachers 
were  made.  The  specific  behaviors  were  referred  to  as  job  tasks  and  were 
set  forth  in  objective  behavioral  terms.  The  tasks  were  incorporated  into 
the  course  materials,  inventory  charts,  and  evaluation  charts.  The  teachers* 
progress  in  implementing  the  instructional  materials  and  student  progress 


were  recorded  by  the  use  o£  these  devices. 


Findings.  The  range  o£  tasks  (as  structured  into  the  programs)  com- 
pleted by  the  instructors  o£  the  construction  cluster  was  £rom  thirty-£our 
to  sixty-seven  percent.  0£  the  tasks  completed  £rom  £i£ty  to  sixty-six 
percent  o£  the  tasks  must  be  restudied  by  the  students. 

The  metal  £orming  and  £abrication  cluster  group  completed  £rom  £i£ty  to 
sixty-seven  percent  o£  the  tasks.  0£  these,  it  was  projected  that  twenty- 
£ive  to  thirty-£our  percent  o£  the  tasks  must  be  retaught. 

The  instructors  inplementing^  the  electro-mechanical  installation  and 

repair  cluster  conpleted  £i£ty  percent  o£  the  tasks.  0£  these,  two  thirds 

« 

will  be  repeated  in  the  second  year. 

The  primary  cause  £or  the  £ailure  to  conplete  speci£ied  tasks  was  due 
to  the  lack  o£  equipment,  mav.;rials,  tools,  and  some  inadequacy  in  physical 
£acilities.  Causes  £or  repeating  tasks  were:  the  conplex  nature  o£  the  tasks 
and  the  shortage  o£  time  £or  exercises  due  to  delays  in  remodeling  or  in 
setting  up  laboratories. 

The  third  area  (3)  o£  investigation  was  concerned  with  the  evaluation 
o£  selected  supportive  dimensions  including:  (a)  administration,  (b)  the 
teacher,  (c)  physical  £acilities,  and  (d)  community  acceptance. 

In  addition  to  anecdotal  records,  the  £ollowing  devices  were  used  to 
obtain  descriptive  data:  (1)  personal  vita  and  records  o£  teachers,  (2) 
survey  inventory  £orms  £or  tools,  equipment,  and  materials  £or  each  cluster, 
(3)drawings  and  sketches  o£  physical  £acilities,  (4)  visual  media  such  as 
drawings,  plans,  photographs,  and  written  descriptions  o£  practical  work 
per£ormed  while  inplementing  the  course  outlines,  and  (5)  student  progress 
charts  and  student  evaluation  charts. 


Findings:  construction  cluster.  Administrative  support  from  the 


state,  county,  and  local  levels  ranged  from  enthusiastic  verbal  support 
to  active  participation  in  overcoming  the  problems  of  procurement  of 
physical  facilities,  materials,  and  equipment.  Since  these  problems  were 
never  fully  resolved,  various  construction  tasks  were  not  coinpleted.  Con- 
sequently, the  sequence  and  balance  of  the  programs  were  disturbed.  Some 
tasks  were  overemphasized  and  in  a few  situations,  omitted  altogether. 

Various  activities  of  interaction  with  the  community  were  observed. 

Resourceful  teachers  obtained  materials  from  local  industries  and  arranged 

• * 

for  student  employment  during  the  summer  months.  One  field  operation  re- 
ported job  placement  of  ninety  percent  of  the  students. 

Findings,  metal  forming  and  fabrication  cluster.  Four  separate 
field  operations  were  involved  with  implementing  this  type  of  cluster  pro- 
gram. The  programs  were  restricted  in  different  ways  and  varying  degrees 
due  to  the  lack  of  equipment  and  materials.  The  use  of  shops  which  were 
designed  for  the  study  of  a single  occupation  did  not  provide  sufficient 
working  area  and  in  some  cases  sources  of  power  had  to  be  added.  This  group 
of  cluster  teachers  was  evaluated  to  be  most  effective  in  meeting  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  their  respective  cluster  programs. 

Findings;  electro-mechanical  installation  and  repair.  This  cluster 
program  did  not  escape  the  damaging  effects  caused  by  inadequate  supplies, 
materials,  and  equipment.  The  requisition-acquisition  time  lag  strongl> 
suggests  that  all  programs  should  have  been  in  operation  several  years  before 
the  optimum  potential  of  these  programs  could  be  achieved. 

One  field  operation  was  dropped  due  to  failures  in  meeting  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  cluster  programs. 


Conclusions 


The  action  research  conducted  provided  data  which  made  it  evident 
that  the  cluster  concept  programs  have  the  potential  of  becoming  vigorous, 
alternate  forms  of  vocational  education.  The  programs  changed  student  be- 
haviors in  the  direction  of  the  established  objectives.  Changes  in  cog- 
nitive abilities,  broadened  interests,  flexibility  of  occupational  choices 
within  a cluster,  and  growth  in  psrformance  tasks  were  observed. 

The  inadequacies  identified  served  to  establish  a list  of  recommenda- 
tions for  the  further  development  and  refinement  of  the  cluster  concept 
programs.  The  knowledges  and  experiences  gained  provided  a basis  for  making 
realistic  plans  and  expectations  for  meeting  the  problems  of  phase  IV. 

The  subjects  of  this  experiment  will  be  completing  their  final  year 
in  high  school  and  the  second  year  of  the  two  year  cluster  program.  Place- 
ment and  follow-up  studies  are  planned  to  obtain  further  information  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  new  alternate  form  of  vocational  education. 
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Foreword 

In  our  highly  developed  technological  society,  accidents  take  a 
staggering  toll  of  life  and  limb,  to  say  nothing  of  the  social  losses  in 
the  form  of  wages  and  manpower.  Accidents  are  not  confined  to 
any  sector  of  the  population,  but  as  to  the  younger  age  groups,  the 
latest  figures  show  that  accidents  cause  more  deaths  in  children  aged 
1 to  14  than  any  disease. 

The  need  for  early  education  in  safety  is  now  well  recognized,  and 
it  is  the  schools  that  have  been  given  the  responsibility  to  teach  safe 
living  to  the  young.  Safety  education  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  school  curriculum.  The  schools  also  have  a responsibility  that 
goes  beyond  the  teaching  of  safety  education.  They  must  provide 
pupils  with  a safe  environment;  they  must  translate  into  their  own 
school  practices  the  safety  lessons  they  teach.  This  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  every  precaution  by  the  school  authorities  to  safeguanl 
pupils  from  injury  while  on  the  school  premises  and  during  school- 
related  activities  away  from  the  school  grounds.  It  is  throu^  the 
co-ordinated  efforts  of  the  administrative,  supervisory,  teaching, 
special  services,  and  maintenance  staffs  that  certain  types  of  school 
accidents  can  be  avoided  altogether,  and  others  reduced  to  a minimum. 

Because  school  accidents  do  arise,  two  basic  questions  are  raised; 
What  can  be  done  to  prevent  school  accidents,  and  what  are  the  legal 
liabilities  of  the  school  districts  and  school  personnel  when  pupils 
are  injured.  Both  of  these  questions  are  explored  in  this  booklet. 

This  booklet  is  the  third  on  the  subject  of  liability  for  pupil  injuries 
prepared  by  the  NEA  Research  Division  and  the  second  prepar^  for 
the  NEA  National  Commission  on  Safety  Education.  The  earlier 
editions  appeared  in  April  1940  and  October  1950.  The  current  pub- 
lication, a revision  of  the  1950  booklet,  was  prepared  by  Frieda  S. 
Shapiro,  Research  ^sociate,  NEA  Research  Division,  and  was  re- 
viewed by  Martha  L.  Ware,  Assistant  Director,  NEA  Research  Divi- 
sion, Rob^t  L.  Marshall,  Associate  Executive  Secretary,  NEA  National 
Commission  on  Safety  Education,  and  S.  A.  Abercrombie,  Assistant 
Executive  Secretary,  NEA  National  Commission  on  Safety  Education. 
The  basic  program  of  the  Commission  is  made  possible  through  grants 
from  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation. 

Sam  M.  Lambert,  Director 
NEA  Research  Division 

Norman  Key,  Executive  Secretary 
NEA  National  Commission  on  Safety  Education 
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Introduction 


Under  our  legal  system,  every  person  enjoys  the  right  to  be  riree 
from  bodily  injury,  intentionally  or  carelessly  caused  by  others.  It  is 
a universal  principle  of  law  that  every  individual  is  personally  liable 
in  damages  for  his  own  acts  of  negligence.  This  general  rule  applies 
equally  to  school  personnel  in  their  relationship  to  pupils.  However 
faultless  school  people  may  regard  their  own  conduct  toward  pupils 
who  sustained  injuries,  court  cases  do  arise  where  they  are  named 
as  defendants. 

In  a nationwide  public-school  system  that  in  1962  served  upwards 
of  40  million  elementary-  and  secondary-school  pupils,  school  acci- 
dents are  likely  to,  and  unfortunately  do  occur.  Some  incidents  caus- 
ing bodily  harm  to  pupils  while  under  school  control  are  in  the  nature 
of  pure  accidents.  These  may  happen  despite  the  utmost  care  taken 
to  protect  the  safety  and  wdl-being  of  the  pupils.  On  the  other  hand, 
pupil  injuries  may  be  the  result  of  wron^l  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  school  district,  the  administrative  or  teaching  staff,  other  school 
personnel,  or  the  pupils  themselves. 

Accidents  to  pupils  may  take  place  anywhere  on  the  school  prem- 
ises, the  school  playground,  the  corridors  and  stairways  of  the  school 
building,  or  the  regular  classroom;  injuries  may  occur  during  athletic 
activities,  in  gymnasiums,  science  laboratories  or  shop  classes,  or 
during  field  trips.  School  administrators  and  school  bus  drivers  are 
often  concerned  with  injuries  pupils  sustain  in  school  transportation, 
whether  furnished  by  school*owned  buses,  or  by  means  of  school- 
board  contracts  with  private  bus  operators.  AU  school  employees 
face  the  possibility  of  being  sued  by  injured  pupils  for  alleged 
negligence. 

Who  is  liable  fOT  pupil  injury?  If  a school  employee  is  negligent 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  toward  pupils,  he  is  legally  respon- 
sible for  the  injuries  that  follow.  Most  likely,  he  will  have  to  compen- 
sate the  pupil  out  of  his  own  funds,  unless  he  works  in  one  of  the  few 
states  where  the  law  obligates  the  employing  school  district  to  re- 
imburse him  for  any  financial  loss  he  sustains,  or  makes  the  district 
liable  for  the  negligence  of  its  employees. 

From  the  pupil’s  viewpoint,  against  whom  can  he  proceed  to  recover 
damages  when  he  is  injured  because  of  the  negligent  conduct  of 
others,  and  through  no  fault  of  his  own? 
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As  against  individuals 

The  pupil  can  always  seek  redress  firom  the  individual  personally 
responsible  for  negligently  causing  him  injury,  be  he  a teacher,  an 
administrator,  a bus  driver,  any  other  school  employee,  or  a fellow 
pupil.  He  may  be  able  to  prove  his  case  and  get  a money  judgment 
in  his  favor,  but  he  may  not  be  able  to  collect  it  If  the  individual  sued 
lacks  financial  resources.  The  ipjured  pupil  is  in  a better  position  to 
satisfy  his  judgment  if  his  state  is  one  of  the  few  that  by  law  reqiiires 
or  permits  school  districts  to  save  harmless  and  protect  school  per- 
sonnel b:om  financial  loss. 


As  against  school  districts 

Except  in  a few  states,  the  pupil  is  without  a remedy,  even  if  the 
school  district  itself  is  responsible  for  the  harm  done,  llie  common- 
law  governmental  immunity  doctrine  stands  in  his  way.  Similarly, 
he  cannot,  as  a general  rule,  obtain  a judgment  against  the  school 
district  for  damages  traceable  to  negligent  acts  or  omissions  of  school 
employees. 

Does  liability  insurance  coverage  help  compensate  the  pupil?  If 
the  injured  pupil  comes  from  a state  that  empowers  and  authorizes 
school  boards  to  purchase  liability  insurance  to  cover  the  district 
or  its  employees  for  n^ligence,  and  the  district  has  procured  such 
coverage,  he  may  be  able  to  collect  his  damages  under  the  policy. 
His  chances  are  better  if  the  authorizing  statute  provides  that  the 
governmental  immunity  doctrine  of  the  district  is  waived  to  the 
extent  of  the  insurance  purchased;  or  when  the  statute  is  clear  that 
the  insurance  company  is  the  one  to  be  sued,  or  that  it  may  not 
assert  the  government^  immunity  defense.  If  the  pupil  happens 
to  attend  school  in  a district  that  has  purchased  liability  insurance 
but  where  the  state  law  contains  no  waiver  of  government^  immunity 
to  the  limits  of  the  policy,  under  the  prevailing  judicial  view  he  is 
unable  to  proceed  against  the  school  district  even  if  only  to  establish 
his  claim  in  order  to  recover  ftom  the  insurance  company. 

Section  1 of  this  publication  explains  the  law  of  negligence  and 
how  it  relates  to  school  personnel.  Statutes  and  court  decisions 
concerned  with  school  district  liability  for  pupil  injuries  are  discussed 
in  Section  II.  Responsibilities  of  the  school  administrator  and  the 
classroom  teacher  for  pupil  safety  and  personal  liability  for  negligence 
receive  attention  in  Sections  111  and  IV.  Section  V is  devoted  to 
danger  spots  in  school  activities,  particularly  as  to  the  following 
categories:  transportation,  buUdings  and  grounds,  playgrounds  and 
recess  games,  physical  education  and  sports  events,  shops,  science 
laboratories,  driver  education,  field  trips,  and  school  patrols.  A num- 
ber of  court  decisions  relating  to  these  activity  areas  are  cited,  and 
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suggestions  for  lessening  school  accidents  are  outlined.  Information 
IS  ^so  giv^  on  existing  legislation  that  pertains  to  driver  education 
Md  Mhool  safety  patrol  programs.  The  teacher’s  role  in  administer- 
mg  pst  md  md  medicd  treatment  of  injured  pupils  is  covered  in 
Section  VI.  Lastly,  Section  VII  deals  with  insurance  and  related 
compensation  for  injured  pupils. 


I. 

The  Law  of  Negligence 

In  line  of  duty  all  teachers  are  often  in  potential  danger  spots  that 
may  leave  them  open  to  court  actions  alleging  negligence  insofar  as 
pupil  injuries  are  concerned.  This  is  truer  for  some  teachers  than 
for  others  because  of  the  particular  subjects  they  teach  or  activities 
with  which  they  are  connected.  In  addition  to  general  supervision 
of  pupils  in  the  classroom,  classroom  teachers  may  have  hall  or  lunch- 
room duties  or  may  be  required  to  supervise  playgrounds.  Shop 
teachers,  science  teachers  who  supervise  laboratory  work,  driver 
education  teachers,  physical  education  teachers  and  coaches  of  sports, 
and  school  bus  drivers  are  in  positions  in  which  some  danger  is 
inherent. 

Teachers  should  realize  that  they  cannot  take  too  much  caution 
to  prevent  injuries  to  pupils.  On  many  occasions  teachers  have  had 
to  defend  themselves  against  charges  of  negligence.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  for  teachers  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  legal  principles 
on  which  negligence  rests.  If  a teacher  is  found  to  be  negligent  in  a 
court  of  law,  he  is  legally  responsible  for  damages.  But  if  the 
teacher  can  justify  his  b^avior  and  successfully  defend  himself 
against  the  allegation  that  his  negligence  caus^  the  injury,  no 
liability  ensues. 

Pure  accidents 

Not  all  injuries  suffered  by  pupils  are  due  to  negligence.  Some 
injuries  are  caused  by  misadventure  or  pure  accident;  that  is  to  say, 
no  individual  is  legaUy  at  fault.  The  accident  occurs  without  ne^- 
gence.  It  could  not  have  been  avoided  under  the  circumstances  by 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  precautions. 

. The  line  of  demarcation  between  a pure  accident  and  an  injury 
caused  by  negligence  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw. 

For  example,  a pupil  cut  herself  when  she  fell  off  a chair  she  was 
standing  on  to  water  a plant.  Although  the  teacher  permitted  the 
child  to  use  a milk  bottle  to  water  the  plant  and  allowed  her  to 
climb  upon  a chair  to  do  so,  the  teacher  was  not  held  liable.  The 
court  said  the  teacher  could  not  have  been  expected  to  foresee  that 
the  child  would  fall  off  the  chair  or  that  the  milk  bottle  would  break 
and  cut  her.* 

> Gaincott  V.  Davis,  275  N,W.  229  (Michigan,  1937). 
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Some  educators  would  believe  that  this  teacher  had  been  negligent 
since  the  little  girl  was  only  8 years  old.  The  teacher  knew  that  the 
child  could  not  reach  the  plant  without  some  elevation,  that  a milk 
bottle  is  breakable,  and  that  broken  glass  might  cause  a serious  cut. 

Unavoidable  injuries  due  to  pure  accident  are  identifiable  only  by 
the  process  of  elimination.  If  an  injury  is  not  caused  by  negligence 
as  defined  by  law,  it  is  the  result  of  a pure  accident.  Before  an  ac- 
cident can  be  labeled  unavoidable,  the  principles  of  negligence  must 
be  applied.  If  no  negligence  can  be  found,  the  accident  may  be 
said  to  have  been  unavoidable  and  no  liability  accrues. 

Neg/igence 

Personal  liability  of  school  personnel  for  damages  to  pupils  injured 
because  of  their  own  ne^gent  conduct  is  judged  by  the  same  general 
legal  principles  that  Impose  liability  on  private  individuals  whose 
n^ligence  harms  others.  Because  of  the  relationship  that  members 
of  the  school  staff  have  to  pupils,  there  is  a legal  duty  to  exercise  care 
to  prevent  injuries  to  them.  Elements  for  a cause  of  action  are 
present  when  (a)  there  is  a breach  of  this  duty,  (b)  there  is  a 
reasonably  dose  causal  connection  between  the  conduct  and  the 
resulting  harm,  (c)  there  is  a lack  of  fault  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
and  (d)  the  pupil  suffers  actual  loss  or  damages. 

In  deciding  whether  there  is  negligence,  the  courts  consider  these 
factors:  the  nature  of  the  conduct,  the  legal  cause  of  the  injury,  and 
the  foreseeability  of  the  harm. 

What  kind  of  conduct  constitutes  n^ligence  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
to  make  a school  employee  legally  responsible  for  damages?  T^egli- 
gence  is  any  conduct  which  falls  below  the  standard  established  by 
law  for  the  protection  of  others  against  unreasonable  risk  of  harm. 
The  standard  of  conduct  is  measured  against  what  a reasonable  man 
of  ordinary  prudence  would  have  done  in  the  same  or  similar  circum- 
stances. For  those  in  the  teaching  profession,  the  standard  would  be 
that  of  a prudent  teacher,  not  of  a prudent  layman,  according  to 
one  view.  As  one  court  put  it:  "The  standard  of  care  required  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a public  school  is  that  whidi  a person  of 
ordinary  prudence  charged  with  his  duties,  would  exercise  under 
the  same  circumstances."*  ^ But  other  courts  have  held  that  "a  teacher 
may  be  charged  only  with  reasonable  care  such  as  a parent  of  ordinary 
prudence  would  exercise  under  comparable  circumstances.”^  Whether 
the  particular  facts  of  a case  involve  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  a question  the  jury  decides. 


v.  Oakdale  Union  GrammaT  School  District,  253  P.  (2d)  1 (Califor- 
nia, 1953). 

3 Ohman  v,  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  90  N.E.  (2d)  474  (New 
York,  1949). 
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In  general,  negligent  conduct  may  be  of  two  types:  (a)  an  act 
which  a reasonable  man  would  have  realized  involved  an  unreasonable 
risk  of  injury  to  others,  and  (b)  failure  to  do  an  act  which  is 
necessary  to  protect  or  assist  another  and  which  one  is  under  a duty 
to  do. 

An  act  of  negligence  may  be  one  which  involves  unreasonable  risk 
of  harm  to  others,  even  though  it  is  done  with  reasonable  care,  skill, 
preparation,  and  warning,  l^e  negligence  is  inherent  in  the  act.  In 
other  types  of  conduct  the  act  may  become  negligent  through  the 
lack  of  care,  skill,  preparation,  or  warning,  although  the  act  in  itself 
would  not  have  constituted  negligent  conduct  had  reasonable  care, 
skill,  preparation,  or  warning  been  used. 

It  is  negligence  to  use  an  instrumentality,  whether  a human  being 
or  thing,  which  a person  knows  or  should  know  to  be  so  incompetent, 
inappropriate,  or  defective  that  its  use  involves  an  unreasonable  risk 
of  harm  to  others.  It  is  also  negligent  to  permit  a third  person,  for 
instance  a pupil,  to  use  a thing  or  to  engage  in  an  activity  which  is 
under  the  control  the  teacher  if  the  teacher  knows  or  should  know 
that  the  pupil  intends  to  use  or  is  likely  to  use  the  thing  or  to  conduct 
himself  in  the  activity  in  such  a way  as  to  create  an  unreasonable 
risk  of  harm  to  others.  In  view  of  the  special  relation  that  exists 
between  teacher  and  pupils,  the  teacher  is  under  a duty  to  control 
the  conduct  of  pupils  so  as  to  prevent  so  far  as  possible  any  pupil 
causing  bodily  harm  to  others. 

Legal  causation 

Negligence  in  each  case  is  determined  by  the  particular  circum- 
stances involved.  In  order  to  establish  negligence,  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  conduct  complained  of  is  the  legal  or,  as  it  is  otherwise 
known,  the  proximate  cause  (rf  the  injury.  If  the  conduct  of  the 
teacher  is  a substantial  factor  in  bringing  about  the  injury,  and  there 
is  no  rule  relieving  him  of  liability  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  ne^gence  has  resulted  in  the  harm,  the  teacher's  negligence  is 
the  legal  cause  of  the  pupil’s  injury. 

In  most  instances,  the  factual  cause  of  the  injury  is  obvious,  and 
the  difficulty  lies  in  proving  the  legal  cause — that  cause  but  for  which 
the  pupil  would  not  have  been  injured.  The  legal  cause  is  that  cause 
among  all  the  antecedent  events  which  in  the  natural  and  continuous 
sequence  of  events,  without  the  interference  of  an  independent  super- 
seding cause,  produced  the  dam^^e.  Put  another  way,  there  must 
have  been  between  the  wrongful  act  and  the  injury  an  unbroken 
connection,  the  sequence  being  such  as  to  make  it  just  to  hold  the 
teacher  responsible  for  the  injury  the  pupil  has  suffered.  To  illustrate: 
a student  was  fatally  hurt  after  he  bumped  heads  with  another  player 
while  both  were  jumping  for  a basketball.  The  teacher  was  ibsent 
from  the  school  gymnasium  at  the  time.  The  court  found  no  causal 
connection  between  the  absence  of  the  teacher  and  the  injury,  stating 
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that  the  bumping  together  of  the  heads  of  the  students  was  a natural 
and  normal  possible  consequence  of  the  game  which  could  not  have 
been  prevented  by  the  presence  of  and  proper  supervision  of  the 
teacher.^ 

If  the  teacher’s  conduct  is  a substantial  factor  in  causing  the  pupil’s 
injury,  he  will  not  be  absolved  from  responsibility  merdy  because 
other  causes  have  contributed  to  the  result.  One  is  not  necessarily 
reheved  of  liability  because  the  negligence  of  another  is  also  a 
contributing  cause.  Even  if  two  forces  are  actively  operating,  one 
because  of  the  teacher’s  negligence  and  the  other  not  because  of  any 
misconduct  on  the  teacher’s  part,  but  each  force  alone  is  sufficient 
to  bring  about  harm  to  another,  the  negliger  of  the  teacher  may 
be  considered  a legal  cause  of  the  harm  done  regardless  of  the  other 
cause  for  which  he  is  not  responsible.  For  example,  when  a motorist 
injures  a pupil  who  is  crossing  the  street  after  alighting  from  the 
school  bus,  the  bus  driver  and  the  motorist  may  both  be  neghgent. 
The  fact  that  the  motorist  violates  the  law  by  failing  to  stop  when 
the  bus  stops  to  discharge  pupils  does  not  relieve  the  bus  driver  of 
liability  if  he  also  is  neghgent  in  the  particular  circumstances. 

A teacher  may  be  relieved  of  legal  responsibility  for  his  negligent 
conduct  if  some  other  subsequent  event  breaks  the  connection  between 
h^  act  and  the  injury  suffered  in  such  a way  as  to  be  legally  con- 
sidered a superseding  cause  of  the  injury.  For  instance,  a teacher  may 
not  be  held  liable  for  damage  one  pupil  causes  another  if  he  could 
not  foresee  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  causing  the  injury.  However,  if 
the  intervening  act  is  the  normal  response  to  a stimulus  of  the 
situation  creat^  by  the  teacher’s  negligent  conduct,  or  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  the  intervening  act,  legally  it  is  not  a superseding  cause 
of  the  resultant  injury. 

Nor  does  th^  intervening  negligent  conduct  of  a third  person,  such 
as  a pupil,  make  it  a leg^y  superseding  cause  of  harm  unless  the 
conduct  of  the  third  person  was  extraordinary.  To  break  the  causal 
connection  between  the  teacher’s  original  negligent  act  and  its  harm- 
ful consequences,  there  must  be  a new  and  independent  factor  which 
intervenes  to  produce  the  injury.  This  rule  was  applied  in  a case 
where  a student  cleaning  a power  jig  saw  hurt  his  finger  in  a belt- 
driven  mechanism  when  a feUow  pupil  turned  on  a switch  in  viola- 
tion of  known  safety  rules.  The  act  of  the  fellow  student  in  starting 
the  mechanism  was  held  to  be  an  independent  intervening  act  break- 
ing the  chain  of  causation  between  the  accident  and  the  asserted 
negligence  of  the  school  board  in  not  having  a guard  over  the  belt- 
drive.  Starting  the  machine  was  regarded  as  the  legal  cause  of  the 
injury.*^  In  a similar  situation,  a pupil  was  injured  when  a classmate 


4 Kaufman  v.  City  of  New  York,  214  N.Y.S.  (2d)  767  (New  York,  1961 ). 

Meyer  v.  Board  of  Education,  Middletown  Township,  86  A.  (2d)  761  (New 
Jersey,  1952). 
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stepped  on  a treadle  and  set  in  motion  the  shop  machine  from  which 
he  was  attempting  to  extricate  a piece  of  metal.  The  teacher  was  nine 
feet  away  from  the  machine.  T^e  actual  cause  of  the  accident  was 
the  act  of  the  other  pupil;  the  legal  cause  of  the  accident  was  said 
to  be  the  negligence  of  the  teacher  in  failing  to  have  the  machine 
locked  when  it  was  stopped  and  in  seeing  that  other  pupils  did  not 
tamper  with  it.« 

Test  of  foreseeability 

As  already  stated,  the  standard  of  care  the  law  expects  one  to  exer- 
cise to  protect  others  from  unreasonable  risks  of  harm  is  that  which 
a reasonable  and  prudent  man  would  employ  in  the  circumstances. 
The  test  for  determining  whether  one’s  conduct  was  proper  or  negli- 
gent is  that  of  foreseeability.  In  situations  where  a reasonable  and 
prudent  person  could  have  foreseen  the  harmful  consequences  of  his 
action  or  inaction,  an  individual  who  disregards  the  foreseeable 
consequences  is  liable  for  negligent  conduct.  If  the  accident  or  event 
is  one  that  a person  of  ordinary  prudence  in  the  reasonable  exercise 
of  care  would  reasonably  anticipate,  failure  to  take  the  necessary 
precautionary  steps  is  negligence.  Thus,  a teacher  could  not  reason- 
ably foresee  the  latent  danger  that  a paper  bag  would  contain  a 
broken  soda  bottle  and  that  the  pupil  whom  she  asked  to  pick  up 
the  bag  would  cut  herself.’  But  a school  district  was  held  liable  for 
injuries  suffered  by  a nine-year-old  girl  when  an  old  upright  piano 
set  on  casters  which  she  and  other  children  were  moving  tipped  over. 
Permission  had  been  granted  to  use  the  school  room  where  the  ac- 
cident occurred.  The  piano,  a top-heavy  Instrument,  had  been  placed 
with  its  keyboard  side  against  a wall,  with  just  enough  space  for  a 
small  child  to  squeeze  through.  The  court  said  it  was  foreseeable 
that  some  child  or  group  of  children  would  want  to  use  the  piano  and 
would  try  to  move  it.  Consequently,  reasonable  minds  could  conclude 
that  it  was  negligent  for  anyone  to  leave  the  piano  in  such  a position 
where  it  might  overturn  if  moved.* 

Contributory  negligence 

Although  pupil  injuries  may  be  found  to  be  due  to  the  teacher’s 
negligent  conduct,  there  may  be  available  to  the  teacher  one  or  more 
defenses  to  relieve  him  of  liability.  Among  these  is  the  defense  of 
contributory  negligence.  Reasonable  self-protection  is  expected  of  all 
sane  persons.  The  law  defines  contributory  negligence  as  conduct 

^ DeBenedittis  v.  Board  Education  of  New  York  City,  67  N.Y.S.  (2d)  (New 
York,  1946). 

7 West  V.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  187  N.Y.S.  (2d)  88  (New 
York,  1959). 

« Kidwell  V.  School  District  No.  300,  Whitman  County,  335  P.  (2d)  805  (Wash- 
ington, 1959). 
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on  the  part  of  the  injured  person  that  falls  below  the  standard  to 
which  he  should  conform  for  his  own  protection  and  which  is  a legally 
contributing  cause,  co-operating  with  the  negligence  of  the  defendant 
in  bringing  about  the  harm  the  injured  person  complains  of.  This 
means,  with  some  exceptions,  that  if  a pupil  does  something  which 
in  itself  is  also  negligent  and  is  a factor  contributing  to  his  injury, 
the  pupil  cannot  recover  damages  from  the  teacher  whose  negligent 
conduct  would  otherwise  make  him  liable  to  the  pupil. 

The  traditional  rule  is  that  if  both  parties  to  the  suit  are  at  fault, 
neither  can  recover  hrom  the  other  for  the  resulting  harm.  When 
there  is  wrong  and  negligence  on  both  sides,  the  courts  ordinarily 
will  not  attempt  to  apportion  the  wrong  between  them.  There  are  a 
few  states  that  have  adopted  what  is  called  comparative  negligence; 
under  this  rule,  if  the  teacher’s  negligence  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
pupil,  the  damages  would  be  prorated.  But  under  either  principle — 
contributory  negligence  or  comparative  negligence — in  a case  where 
a pupil  alleges  that  his  injury  was  caused  by  the  teacher’s  negligence, 
and  the  teacher  defends  himself  by  evidence  of  the  pupil’s  own  negli- 
gence, the  court  would  be  influenced  by  the  pupil’s  age  and  the 
teacher’s  experience. 

Minors  are  not  held  to  the  same  degree  of  care  for  self-protection 
as  are  adults.  The  standard  required  of  children  is  that  degree  of 
care  which  the  great  mass  of  children  of  like  age,  intelligence,  and 
experience  ordinarily  would  exercise  imder  the  same  circumstances. 
If  a pupil  has  failed  to  exercise  that  degree  of  care  and  caution  custo- 
marily expected  of  one  of  his  years,  knowledge,  experience,  and  mental 
c£q>adty,  his  contributory  negUc^‘=‘nce  may  bar  recovery  from  a negli- 
gent teadier.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a child  is  too  young  to  be 
charged  with  contributory  negligence,  his  age  may  be  a factor  in 
determining  the  teacher’s  liability.  Thus,  the  pupil’s  age  may  increase 
the  precautions  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  teather  to  avoid  exposing 
the  pupil  to  an  unreasonable  risk  of  harm. 

Contributory  negligence  is  most  often  invoked  in  pupil  injury  cases 
when  the  injury  occurs  on  a street  or  highway  after  the  pupil  leaves 
the  school  bus.  If  the  child  is  of  an  age  and  experience  to  be  capable 
of  taking  care  of  himself  while  crossing  the  street,  it  is  usually  held 
that  his  own  negligence  contributed  to  the  injury  and  the  bus 
driver  or  district  is  not  liable. 

Assumption  of  risk 

A teacher  will  sometimes  raise  the  defense  of  assumption  of  risk  in 
order  to  exonerate  himsdf  of  liabiUty  for  negligence  in  a pupil  injury 
action.  Assumption  of  risk  is  a legal  doctrine  which  presupposes  that 
despite  a relation  or  situation  known  to  be  dangerous,  a person  ap- 
preciating the  danger  involved  voluntarily  chooses  to  enter  upon  and 
remain  within  the  area  of  risk. 
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I Courts  do  not  often  permit  the  defense  of  assumption  of  risk  to 

I stand,  on  the  ground  that  while  pupils  may  know  that  a condition  is 

\ dangerous,  they  may  not  fully  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  danger 

[ involved.  In  a case  where  a spark  from  an  acetylene  torch  ignited 

f a detached  automobile  gas  tank  and  caused  an  explosion  which 

I killed  one  student  and  injured  a second,  the  appellate  court  ruled 

j it  was  error  to  instruct  the  jury  on  assumption  of  risk  in  the  absence 

I of  evidence  that  the  boys  had  knowledge  of  the  dangerous  proximity 

I of  the  gas  tank  to  the  torch  or  appreciated  the  danger  of  an  explosion. 

I The  accident  occurred  in  an  automobile  mechanics  shop  class  where 

I the  two  students  had  paused  to  watch  another  boy  use  the  torch 

; on  his  car.® 

I Pupils  engaging  in  certain  school  activities,  like  athletics,  assume 

I the  normal  risks  involved.  A high-school  freshman  in  a compulsory 

f physical  education  class  fell  and  broke  his  arm  when  he  made  a 

; leapfrog  jump  over  a gymnasium  horse.  The  teacher  had  instructed 

this  pupil  axi^  the  others  in  the  class  on  how  to  use  the  horse,  had 
demonstrated  the  jump,  had  warned  them  of  possible  dangers,  and 
had  told  them  not  to  try  the  jump  if  they  did  not  think  they  cotdd  do 
^ it.  Since  the  pupil  knew  of  the  danger  involved  and  assumed  the 

risk,  the  teacher  was  not  held  liable  for  the  injury.*® 


Exfenf  of  liability 

When  a teacher’s  negligent  conduct  has  resulted  in  injury  to  a 
pupil  so  as  to  create  a right  of  action,  his  liability  may  have  the 
same  far-reaching  consequences  as  a private  negligent  individual 
would  have.  Not  only  would  the  teacher  be  liable  in  (images  for  the 
actual  physical  harm  he  caused,  he  may  also  be  liable: 

1.  for  physical  harm  resulting  from  fri^t  or  shock  or  other  similar  or 
immediate  emotional  disturbances  caused  by  the  injury  or  the  ne^igent 
c<»iduct  causing  it 

2.  for  additional  bodily  harm  resulting  from  acts  done  by  third  persons  in 
rendering  aid  irrespective  of  whether  such  acts  are  done  in  a proper  or  a 
ne^igent  manner 

3.  for  any  disease  which  is  contracted  because  of  lowered  vitality  resulting 
Acom  the  injury  caused  by  his  ne^gent  conduct 

4.  for  harm  sustained  in  a subsequent  accident  which  would  not  have  oc- 
curred had  the  pupil’s  bodily  efficiency  not  been  unpaired  by  the  odginal 
negligence. 

Furthermore,  the  teacher  may  be  liable  for  injuries  resulting  from 
his  conduct  where  the  prior  physical  condition  of  the  pupil  is 
unknown. 


• Dutcher  V.  City  of  Santa  Rosa  High  School  Districty  319  P.  (2d)  14  (Califor- 
nia, 1957). 

Sayers  v.  Ranger,  83  A.  (2d)  775  (New  Jersey,  1951). 
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II. 

School  District  Responsibility 
for  Injuries  to  Pupils 

In  the  absence  of  a statute  to  the  contrary,  it  is  the  general  common- 
law  rule  that  school  districts,  as  government  entities,  are  immune 
from  tort  liability  for  injuries  suffered  by  pupils.  TTiis  immunity 
applies  to  their  own  negligent  acts,  as  weQ  as  to  the  negligent  acts 
of  their  officers,  agents,  or  employees;  or  for  injuries  arising  from 
dangerous  or  improper  care  and  maintenance  of  school  buildings 
and  grounds,  defective  appliances,  or  unsafe  operation  of  the  school 
transportation  system. 

The  common-law  governmental  immunity  doctrine  has  been  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts  time  and  again,  but  the  doctrine  prevails  with 
strict  application  in  most  states  today.  However,  there  is  a developing 
trend  toward  abrogation  of  governmental  immunity  by  judicial  de- 
cision. Since  1959,  courts  in  two  states,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  have 
abolished  the  tort  immunity  of  school  districts,  and  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court  is  on  record  that  it  does  not  intend  to  recognize 
governmental  immunity  as  a defense  to  tort  claims  against  school 
districts  arising  after  the  adjournment  of  the  1963  regular  session 
of  the  state  legislature. 

Courts  in  a few  states  have  interpreted  the  school  district’s 
governmental  immunity  less  broadly  than  is  traditional  by  applying 
theoretical  or  factual  distinctions  in  certain  situations  so  as  to  permit 
recovery  of  damages  directly  from  the  school  districts. 

In  a few  states  the  governmental  immunity  of  school  districts  has 
been  abrogated  by  statute.  Statutes  in  several  other  states  have 
seemed  to  point  to  the  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  by  the  legisla- 
tures, but  strict  court  interpretations  of  the  statutes  have  held 
otherwise. 

Common-fow  immunity  of  school  disfricfs 

The  governmental  immunity  doctrine  has  long  been  considered  by 
legal  scholars  and  some  courts  as  an  historical  anachronism,  and 
one  which  works  an  injustice  to  all  parties  concerned — the  victim, 
the  subordinate  officer  or  employee  responsible  for  the  injury,  and 
the  community.  Because  the  doctrine  continues  to  prevail  despite 
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severe  criticism,  it  is  helpful  to  have  an  understanding  of  how  it 
originated  and  the  reasoning  that  supports  it. 

The  common-law  immunity  doctrine  protecting  governmental  en- 
tities from  tort  liability  stems  from  English  case  law.  Its  theoretical 
basis  evolved  from  the  medieval  concept  of  the  “divine  right  of  Kings'" 
from  which  came  the  maxim  that  “the  King  can  do  no  wrong.""  In 
our  country,  the  state  has  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  and  our  courts 
reasoned,  therefore,  that  the  state  is  immune  from  tort  liability  and 
cannot  be  sued  without  its  consent.  This  sovereignty  extends  to  the 
school  district  as  an  arm  or  agency  of  the  state;  since  education  is 
a government  function,  the  school  district  is  immune  to  tort  action. 
Innumerable  court  cases  have  upheld  the  doctrine  on  this  basis. 

In  addition,  the  courts  have  relied  on  other  reasons  to  sustain  the 
principle  of  nonhability  of  school  districts.  Among  them  are  these: 
(a)  school  districts,  acting  through  their  school  boards,  have  only 
those  limited  powers  explicitly  given  them  by  statute,  and  these  do 
not  include  permission  to  commit  a tort,  or  to  raise  money  to  pay 
damage  claims;  (b)  the  “trust  fund"  theory  which  holds  that  the 
use  of  school  funds  to  pay  damage  claims  is  an  improper  diversion 
of  pubUc  funds  held  in  trust  for  education;  (c)  abolition  of  the  rule 
would  lead  to  a multiphcity  of  law  suits  which  would  impose  a great 
financial  burden  on  the  district  and  seriously  hamper  its  education 
functions;  (d)  the  doctrine  of  respondeat  superior  whereby  private 
employers  are  vicariously  hable  for  torts  of  their  employees  com- 
mitted within  the  scope  of  and  during  the  course  of  their  employment, 
does  not  apply  to  school  districts;  and  (e)  the  abrogation  of  the  rule 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  legislature,  not  of  the  courts. 

Most  of  these  reasons  were  considered  and  rejected  by  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  in  its  1959  decision  in  a school  bus  pupil-injury  action. 
The  court  reversed  a half-century  of  judicial  precedent  in  Illinois  by 
expressly  abrogating  the  common-law  doctrine  that  school  districts 
are  immune  from  tort  liability.^  The  opinion  quotes  with  approval 
these  statements  from  other  decisions  attacking  the  doctrine: 

The  whole  doctrine  of  governmental  immunity  from  liability  for  tort  rests 
upon  a rotten  foundation.  It  is  almost  incrediUe  that  in  this  modem  age  of 
comparative  sociological  enlightenment,  and  in  a republic,  the  medieval 
absolutism  supposed  to  be  implicit  in  the  maxim  ‘"the  King  can  do  no  wrong" 
should  exempt  the  various  branches  (tf  the  government  from  liability  for  their 
torts,  and  that  the  entire  burden  of  damage  resulting  from  the  wrongful  acts 
of  government  should  be  imposed  upon  the  single  individual  who  suffers  the 
injury,  rather  than  distributed  among  the  entire  community  constituting  the 
government,  where  it  could  be  borne  without  hardship  and  where  it  justly 
belongs  . . . 

...  in  preserving  the  sovereign  immunity  theory,  courts  have  overlooked  that 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  fought  to  abolish  that  "divine  right  of  kings""  on 
which  the  theory  is  based. 

1 Molttor  V.  Kaneland  Community  Unit  District  No.  302,  163  N.E,  (2d)  89 
(lUinois,  1959). 
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The  court  felt  that  today,  when  public  education  is  one  of  the 
biggest  businesses  of  the  country,  immunity  cannot  be  Justified  on 
the  theory  of  protection  of  public  funds  and  public  property.  On 
analysis,  the  court  said,  immunity  is  based  on  the  idea  that  payment 
of  damage  claims  is  a diversion  of  education  funds  to  an  improper  use. 

The  court  stated  that: 

the  payment  of  dama^  claims  incurred  as  an  adjunct  to  transportation  is  as 
much  a “transportation  purpose”  and  therefore  a proper  authorized  purpose 
as  are  payments  of  other  expenses  involved  in  operating  school  buses.  If  tax 
funds  can  properly  be  spent  to  pay  premiums  on  liability  insurance  there 
seems  to  be  no  gt^  reason  vt^hy  they  cannot  be  spent  to  pay  the  liability 
itself  in  the  absence  of  insurance. 

The  court  answered  the  plea  that  abolition  of  the  rule  would  create 
grave  and  unpredictable  problems  of  school  finance  and  administra- 
tion by  expressing  its  accord  with  the  view  that: 

taxation  is  not  the  subject  matter  of  judicial  concern  vt^here  justice  to  the 
individual  citizen  is  involved.  It  is  the  business  of  other  departments  of  gov- 
ernment to  provide  the  funds  required  to  pay  the  damages  assessed  against 
them  by  the  courts. 

And  finally  the  court  answered  the  argument  that  the  legislature 
should  abolish  the  court-made  rule.  Having  found  the  rule  to  be 
unjust,  unsupported  by  valid  reason,  and  without  place  in  modern-day 
society,  the  court  concluded  it  had  the  power  and  the  duty  to  abrogate 
the  immunity.  It  reiterated,  *We  closed  our  courtroom  doors  without 
legislative  hdp  and  we  can  likewise  open  them." 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  followed  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
in  abrogating  the  immunity  rule  by  Judicial  decree,  effective  as  of 
July  15,  1962.  The  case  involved  a suit  against  a municipality,  but 
the  court  made  it  clear  how  far  the  scope  of  the  abrogation  extended: 

We  consider  that  abrogation  applies  to  all  public  bodies  within  the  state: 
the  state,  counties,  cities,  villages,  towns,  school  districts,  sewer  districts, 
drainage  districts,  and  any  other  political  subdivision  of  the  state — whether 
they  be  incorporated  or  not.  By  reason  of  the  rule  of  respondeat  superior 
a public  body  shall  be  liable  for  damage  for  torts  of  its  officers,  agents,  and 
employees  occurring  in  the  course  of  business  of  such  public  body.^ 

Other  courts  have  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  harshness 
of  the  governmental  immunity  doctrine  in  no  uncertain  terms,^  How- 
ever, they  are  reluctant  or  feel  powerless  to  alter  or  nullify  the 


^Holytzv,  City  of  MilwaukeCy  115  N,W,  (2d)  619  (Wisconsin,  1962). 

3 It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  a unanimous  decision  rendered  I>ecember  14,  1962, 
the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  expressed  its  intention  to  overrule  the  court- 
imposed  doctrine  of  governmental  immunity  as  a defense  with  respect  to  tort 
claims  against  school  districts,  municipal  corporations,  and  other  governmental 
units,  except  the  state  itself,  arising  after  the  adjournment  of  the  1963  regular 
session  of  the  state  le^lature.  Spanel  v.  Mounds  View  School  District  No.  621 , 
N.W.  (2d) 31  U.S.  Law  Week  2309, 
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doctrine  by  judicial  decree.^  These  courts  continue  to  follow  their 
own  judicial  precedents,  maintaining  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
legislature  to  abrogate  the  doctrine  and  impose  legal  liability  on 
school  districts  for  torts. 


Exceptions  to  genera/  immunity 

As  has  already  been  stated,  unless  statutes  decree  otherwise,  school 
districts  are  immune  hrom  liability  for  injuries  pupils  or  the  public 
at  large  suffer  by  reason  of  negligence  of  their  officers  or  employees 
in  the  exercise  of  their  governmental  functions,  except  when  there  has 
been  active  or  positive  wnrongdoing  as  oppos^  to  mere  negligence.^ 
This  exception  was  unsuccessfully  urged  in  a case  where  the  physical 
education  teacher  cast  a shot  which  hit  a pupil  whom  he  told  to 
stand  in  a certain  place  to  mark  where  the  shot  fell.  The  court  ruled 
that  the  circumstances  did  not  involve  ‘'active  misconduct”  within 
the  meaning  of  the  exception  although  the  teacher  had  taken  a 
positive  action  to  place  the  pupil  in  danger.^  In  fact,  this  exception 
to  the  general  immunity  principle  has  never  been  used  successfully 
in  any  pupil  injury  case  cited  in  the  reports  of  court  decisions. 

To  overcome  the  legal  infirmity  against  the  recovery  of  damages 
imposed  by  the  governmental  immunity  rule,  differentiation  as  to 
function  has  been  applied  or  argued  in  the  courts.  When  the  injury 
complained  of  arises  out  of  an  activity  or  function  that  is  recognized 
as  proprietary  as  opposed  to  governmental,  the  immunity  rule  has  no 
effect.  This  distinction  applies  most  often  to  city  governments  which 
may  operate  a number  of  functions  denominated  proprietary,  as  for 
instance,  the  public  transportation  system. 

School  districts,  however,  seldom  have  proprietary  functions.  Ball 
games  and  other  sports  events  at  which  an  admission  fee  is  charged 
are  still  within  the  area  of  governmental  function.^  Exceptions  creep 
in  occasionally.  In  one  instance  where  a school  district  leased  its 
stadium  to  another  for  a fee,  the  lessor  was  held  to  have  been  engaged 
in  a proprietary  activity,  and  consequently  was  liable  to  a spectator 


*Vendrell  v.  School  District  No.  26C  Malheur  County,  360  P.  (2d)  282  (Ore- 
gon, 1961).  See  also  'Williams  v.  City  of  Detroit,  lil  N.W.  (2d)  1 (Michigan, 
1961 ) where  it  appeaired  that  governmental  immunity  was  judicially  abrogated 
in  the  state  of  Michigan.  Later  decisions,  however,  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
abrogation  is  only  as  gainst  municipalities  and  that  governmental  immunity 
continues  to  operate  wi^  respect  to  school  districts.  Sayers  v.  School  District 
No.  1, 114  N.W.  (2d)  191  (Michigan,  1962). 

^Thompson  V.  Board  of  EducatUmy  City  of  Millville,  79  A.  (2d)  100  (New 
Jersey,  1951). 

^Bartell  v.  School  District  No.  28,  Lake  County,  137  P.  (2d)  422  (Montana, 
1943). 

"^Thompson  V.  Board  of  Education,  City  of  Millville,  79  A.  (2d)  100  (New 
Jersey,  1951);  Reed  v.  Rhea  County,  225  S.W.  (2d)  49  (Tennessee,  1949). 
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at  a football  game  who  was  injured  when  a railing  broke.^  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  the  collection  of  tuition  in  a public  college  does 
not  make  its  operation  a proprietary  function.*  But  the  operation  of 
a summer  recreation  pregram  by  a school  district  open  to  all  upon 
the  payment  of  a fee,  whi^  the  district  was  not  required  by  statute  to 
undertake  and  which  was  not  a part  of  its  regular  curriculum,  has 
been  termed  proprietary  in  nature  by  the  court;  therefore,  the  district 
was  subject  to  suit  for  liability  for  negligenoe  of  its  employees  when 
a child  attending  the  program  drowned  in  the  swimming  pooL^* 

Another  approach  in  the  effort  to  obtain  relief  from  the  govern- 
mental immunity  rule  is  through  the  nuisance  doctrine.  A ‘Nuisance*' 
may  be  said  to  be  the  existence  or  creation  of  a dangerous,  unsafe, 
or  offensive  condition  which  is  likely  to  cause  injury,  harm,  or 
inconvenience  to  others.  This  doctrine  has  been  employ^  more  suc- 
cessfully in  actions  against  municipalities  than  against  school  districts. 
In  a few  jurisdictions  the  courts  have  held  school  districts  responsible 
for  damages  where  the  maintenance  of  a nuisance  has  been  shovm. 
For  example,  a junk  pile  in  the  comer  of  the  grounds  of  a country 
school  was  considered  a nuisance  for  which  the  school  district  was 
liable  when  a pupil  stumbled  over  a piece  of  junk  and  fell  while 
playing  at  recess.^^  Dangerous  play  equipment  available  for  use  by 
all  pupils  has  also  been  determined  to  be  a nuisance.^* 

In  general,  however,  as  recent  ci  .^s  coniirm,  the  courts  reject  the 
nuisance  principle  on  either  of  the  following  grounds:  even  if  creation 
and  maintenance  of  a nuisance  on  the  part  of  the  school  board  is 
shown,  as  in  the  case  of  a 6-year-old  pupil  who  fell  into  an  unprotected 
stairwell  in  a schoolyard,  the  governmental  immunity  rule  bars  re- 
covery since  building  and  maintaining  a school  yard  is  the  per- 
formance of  a governmental  function;  or  else  that  the  condition 
complained  of  is  considered  to  be  in  the  nature  of  negligenoe,  not 
nuisance,  as  in  the  situation  where  a child  was  severely  burned  on  a 
school  playground  when  he  stepped  into  live  coals  in  a hole  covcjred 
over  vrith  ashes  and  left  unattended  by  a school  custodian  who  had 
burned  out  a tree  stump  on  the  spot-^^ 


^Sawaya  v.  Tucson  High  School  District  No.  1,  281  P (2d)  105  (Arizona, 
1955). 

^ Doszkiewicz  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Detroit,  3 N.W.  (2d)  71  (Michigan, 
1942). 

10  Moms  V.  School  District  of  tlte  Township  of  Mount  Lebanon,  144  A.  (2d) 
737  (Pennsylvania,  1958). 

11  Popow  V.  Central  School  District  No.  1,  Towns  of  Hillsdale  et  al,,  13  N.E. 
(2d)  463  (New  York,  1938). 

13  Bush  V.  City  of  Norwalk,  189  Atl.  608  (Connecticut,  1937). 

13  Barnett  v.  City  of  Memphis,  269  S.W.  (2d)  906,  cert,  denied,  75  S.  Ct.  536 
(Tennessee,  1954). 

i<  Bose  V,  Board  of  Education  of  Abilene,  337  P.  (2d)  652  (Kansas,  1959). 
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Since  the  theoretical  exce;p*tions  to  the  immunity  of  municipal 
corporations  by  and  large  are  not  acceptable  to  the  courts  so  as  to 
fix  liability  upon  school  districts  for  pupil  injuries  arising  out  of 
negligence,  in  the  absence  of  judicial  nullification  of  the  common-law 
rule,  its  abrogation  can  he  achieved  only  through  legislation.  And, 
as  will  he  seen  in  the  discussion  that  follows,  legislation  to  abrogate 
the  common-law  immunity  doctrine  must  be  drafted  carefully  if  it  is 
to  achieve  this  purpose. 


Sfofufory  imposifion  of  responsibilify 
cn  school  districts 


Thus  far,  the  courts  in  three  states,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  New 
York,  have  placed  on  school  districts  legal  responsibility  for  torts 
without  prior  statutory  imposition  of  liability.  By  judicial  determina- 
tion, school  districts  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  are  no  longer  protected 
by  the  common-law  governmental  immunity  rule,  and  are  liable  to 
pupils  negligently  injured  in  school  acddents.^^  Before  the  enactment 
of  the  save  harmless  statute  in  1937,  New  York  courts  had  held 
school  hoards  liable  in  their  corporate  capacity  for  injuries  resulting 
from  their  negligent  performance  of  duties  imposed  on  them  by  law.^^ 
The  save  harmless  statute  definitely  placed  liability  upon  boards  of 
education  for  school-connected  injuries  due  to  die  negligence  of 
teachers  or  other  staff  members.  In  its  present  form,  this  law  reads  as 
follows: 


Secdoa  3023,  liability  of  a board  of  educatton,  trustee,  or  trustees,  or 
board  of  cooperative  educational  services: 

Notwithstanding  any  inconsistent  provision  of  law,  general,  special,  or 
local,  or  the  limitation  contained  in  the  provisions  of  any  city  charter,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  each  board  of  education,  trustee  or  trustees,  in  any  school 
district  having  a populatton  of  less  than  one  miUion,  and  each  board  of  coop- 
erative educational  services  established  pursuant  to  section  nineteen  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  of  this  chapter,  to  save  harmless  and  protect  all  testers, 
practice  or  cadet  teachers,  and  members  of  supervisory  and  admiiustrative 
staff  or  employees  from  financial  loss  arising  out  of  any  claim,  demand,  suit, 
or  judgment  by  reason  of  alleged  ne^gence  or  other  act  resulting  in  acci- 
dental bodily  iiijury  to  any  person  within  or  without  the  school  building, 
provided  such  teacher,  practice  or  cadet  teacher,  or  member  of  the  super- 
visory or  administrative  staff  or  employee,  at  the  time  of  the  accident  or 
injury  was  acting  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment  and/or  under  the  direction  of  said  board  of  education,  trustee, 
trustees,  or  boa^  of  cooperative  educational  services;  and  said  board 
education,  trustee,  trustees,  or  board  of  coc^rative  educational  services  may 
arrange  for  and  maintain  appropriate  insurance  with  any  insurance  company 
created  by  or  under  the  Hv/s  of  this  state,  or  in  any  insurance  company 


See  also  comments  in  footnote  3 regarding  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
Minnesota  Supreme  Court  to  overrule  the  governmental  immunity  rule, 

Herman  v.  Board  of  Education^  137  N,E.  24  (New  York,  1922), 
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authorized  by  law  to  transact  business  in  this  state,  or  such  board,  trustee, 

trustees,  or  board  of  cooperative  educational  services  may  elect  to  act  as 

self-insurers  to  maintain  the  aforesaid  protection.^^ 

A similar  statutory  provision  saves  harmless  ""any  duly  appointed 
member  of  the  teacSiing  or  supervisory  staff,  officer,  or  employee’" 
of  school  boards  of  cities  of  more  than  one  million  population.^^ 

Two  other  states.  New  Jersey  in  1938  **  and  Connecticut  in  1945,®* 
enacted  mandatory  save  harmless  laws  practically  identical  to  the 
New  York  law  set  forth  above.  These  two  laws  also  require  the  school 
boards  to  pay  legal  expenses  of  teachers  when  pupil-injury  suits  are 
brou^t  against  them;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  New  Jersey  teachers 
sued  for  damages  because  of  corporal  punishment,  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  statute. 

The  New  York  courts  have  ruled  that  the  save  harmless  law  imposes 
a direct  responsibility  on  the  school  board,  and  it  is  unnecessary, 
therefore,  to  first  sue  and  obtain  a judgment  against  the  ne^gent 
teacher  before  the  injured  pupil  can  seek  settlement  of  the  judgment 
from  the  school  board.^^  But  the  cotjrts  have  ruled  otherwisf  in  i 

both  New  Jersey  22  and  Connecticut.®*  They  hold  that  the  save  \ 

harmless  statutes  do  not  alter  the  school  board’s  defuse  of  govern- 
mental immunity  hrom  suit,  but  operate  only  to  indemnify  teachers  j 

hrom  financial  loss  arising  out  of  alleged  ne^gence.  In  these  states,  | 

the  injiured  party  cannot  sue  the  school  bo^d  directly  to  recover  I 

damages,  but  must  proceed  against  the  individual  who  negligently  ‘ 

inflicted  the  harm. 

In  three  states,  Wyoming,  Oregon,  and  Massachusetts,  school 
districts  may  assume  the  liability  imposed  on  a teacher  because  of 
negligence,  In  1955  Wyoming  passed  a permissive  save  harmless 
statute  v^th  provisions  similar  to  New  York’s  mandatory  law,®* 

A 1955  Oregon  statute,  as  amended  in  1961,  permits  ""any  county, 
city,  town,  district,  board  or  other  public  bod^  at  its  own  expense 
to  provide  a defense  for  any  public  officer  or  employee  thereof  who 
is  sued  in  a civil  action  because  of  personal  injuries  due,  among 
other  things,  to  his  negfigence  or  carlessness  occurring  in  the  course 
of  his  employment.  The  public  employer  may  also  pay  all  or  part 

17  York  Education  Lout,  sec.  3023. 

Ibid.,  sec.  2560. 

i»  New  Jersey  Statutes  Annotated,  secs.  18j  5-50.2 — 18: 5-50.4. 

20  Connecticut  General  Statutes  Annotated,  Revision  of  1958,  sec.  10-235. 

21  Reeder  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  50  N.E.  (2d)  236  (New 
York,  1943). 

22Tt^s  V.  Peterson,  78  A.  (2d)  149  (New  Jersey,  1950). 

^Swainbank  v.  Coombs,  115  A.  (2d)  468  (Connecticut,  1955). 

24  Wyoming  Statutes,  1957,  sec.  21-158. 
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of  the  court  costs,  attorney’s  fees,  and  the  amount  of  any  judgment 
rendered  against  the  pubUc  officer  or  employee.^  These  provisions 
are  believed  to  apply  to  school  districts  in  Oregon.^^ 

A permissive  law  enacted  in  Massachusetts  in  1959,  and  later 
amended,  allows  a city,  town,  or  regional  school  district  to  indemnify 
a teacher  out  of  pubUc  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  for  ex- 
penses or  damages  sustained  by  him  by  reason  of  any  action  or 
claim  against  him  while  acting  as  a teacher.  In  order  to  receive 
indemnification,  the  teacher  must  have  been  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  a defense  or 
settlement  of  the  action  or  claim  shall  have  been  made  by  legal 
counsel  of  the  employer,  or  by  the  teacher’s  attorney  if  the  em- 
ployer’s attorney  fails  or  refuses  to  defend  the  action  against  the 
teacher.2^ 

Hawaii  enacted  a state  tort  liability  act  in  1957  wherein  the  state 
waived  its  governmental  immunity  from  liability  for  certain  torts, 
including  negligence,  committed  by  officers  or  employees  of  the  state 
or  any  of  its  agencies.  Since  Hawaii  public-school  teachers  are 
employed  by  the  state  department  of  education,  the  provisions  of 
this  law  are  applicable  to  them.^** 

The  question  of  school  district  liability  has  been  approached  dif- 
ferently by  the  state  legislatures  in  California,  Illinois,  and  Washing- 
ton. Ihe  school  districts  in  these  states  may  be  sued  for  their  negli- 
gence, or  the  ne^gence  of  their  officers  or  employees.  First  enacted 
in  1923,  the  California  law  now  provides: 

Ihe  governing  board  of  any  schod  district  is  liable  as  such  in  the  name 
of  the  district  for  any  judspnent  against  the  district  on  account  of  injury  to 
person  or  property  arising  because  of  the  ne^gence  of  the  district,  or  Us 
officers,  or  employees.2ft 

The  Illinois  legislature  left  standing  the  1959  court  decision  abro- 
gating the  governmental  immunity  of  school  districts,  but  enacted 
a law  limiting  to  a maximum  of  $10,000  the  amount  of  damages  re- 
coverable in  any  separate  cause  of  action  against  a school  district 
for  negligence  in  the  conduct  of  school  district  affairs.^ 


28  Oregon  Revised  Statutes^  secs.  243.610, 243.620. 

28  htfonnal  opinion  of  the  Oregon  Attorney  General,  June  27, 1962. 

27  Annotated  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Ch.  41,  sec.  lOOC. 

2s  Revised  Lows  of  Hawaii  1955, 1960  Supplement,  Ch.  245A. 

22  Califomia  EducaHon  Code,  sec.  903.  See  also  section  13551  which  provides 
that  no  school  employee  may  Iw  hdd  liable  for  pupR  injuries  ux^s  caut«d  by 
the  employee’s  own  ne^gence. 

22  SmitivHvrd  lUinois  Annotated  Statutes,  Ch.  122,  secs.  821-831. 
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Washington  has  had  a statute  since  1859  permitting  court  actions 
to  be  instituted  against  school  districts  for  any  injury  to  the  rights 
of  the  plaintiff  arising  hrom  some  action,  or  omission  to  act,  of  the 
district.  This  statute,  virtually  unchanged  since  its  original  enact- 
ment, reads: 

An  action  may  be  maintained  against  a county,  or  other  of  the  public 
corporations  mentioned  or  described  in  [the  preceding  section  which  names 
school  districts]  either  upon  a contract  made  by  such  county  or  other  public 
corporation  in  its  corporate  character,  and  within  the  scope  of  its  authority, 
or  for  an  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  arising  from  some  act  or  omis- 
sion of  such  county  or  other  public  corporation.^^ 

Another  law  passed  in  1917  provides: 

No  action  shall  be  brou^t  or  maintained  against  any  school  district  or 
its  officers  for  any  noncontractual  act  or  omission  of  the  district,  its  agents, 
officers,  or  employees,  relating  to  any  park,  playground,  or  field  house,  athletic 
apparatus  or  appliance,  or  manual  training  equipment,  whether  situated  in 
or  about  any  schoolhouse,  or  elsewhere,  owned,  operated,  or  maintained  by 
such  school  district.3^ 

The  Washington  courts  have  interpreted  the  preceding  statutes  to 
mean  that  actions  may  be  brought  against  school  districts  for  injuries 
sustained  by  any  means  and  manner  other  than  those  listed  in  the 
prohibitive  law.  The  most  recent  case  involving  these  statutes  holds 
that  the  liability  of  school  districts  for  negligence  is  the  same  as  that 
of  any  person  or  corporation  except  that  districts  have  absolute 
immunity  from  accidents  resulting  h:om  any  athletic  apparatus  or 
appliance,  or  manual  training  equipment.^ 

There  are  statutes  in  other  states  which  make  school  districts 
suable,  but  these  have  not  been  interpreted  by  the  courts  as  intending 
to  make  the  school  districts  liable  for  negligence.  For  example,  Oregon 
provided  by  law  in  1862: 

An  action  or  suit  may  be  maintained  against  any  other  public  corporation 
mentioned  [in  the  preceding  section  which  includes  school  districts]  in  its 
corporate  character,  and  within  the  scope  of  its  authority,  or  for  an  injury 
to  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  arising  from  some  act  or  omission  of  such 
other  public  corporation.^^ 

Despite  the  similarity  of  this  language  to  that  contained  in  the 
Washington  statute  dt^  above,  the  Oregon  courts  have  interpreted 
this  prc^dsion  as  a mere  re-enactment  of  the  common-law  rule  that 
a public  corporation  is  liable  for  negligence  only  in  the  performance 
of  private  functions.  The  Oregon  Supreme  Court  has  indicated  that 

fievised  Code  of  Washington,  sec.  4.08.120. 

82  Ibid.,  sec.  28.58.030. 

38  Sherwood  V.  Moxee  School  District  No.  90,  363  P.  (2d)  138  (Washington, 
1961 ). 

34  Oregon  Revised  Statutes,  sec.  30-320. 
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a school  district  performs  only  public  functions.^’’  Therefore,  fhis  law 
does  not  enable  pupils  to  recover  damages  from  the  school  district 
for  injuries  sustained  through  ne^gence  of  the  district  or  its 
employees. 

In  Minnesota,  also,  where  the  law  provides  that  an  action  may  be 
brought  against  any  school  district  either  upon  a contract  made 
with  the  district  or  its  board  in  its  official  capacity  or  within  the  scope 
of  its  authority,  or  for  "an  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  arising 
firom  some  act  or  omission  of  such  board,”  the  courts  have  held 
that  this  in  no  way  changes  the  common-law  immunity  rule  that  a 
school  district  is  not  liable  for  its  own  negligence  or  that  of  its 
employees.*^ 

To  summarize:  Ctovemmental  immunity  from  tort  liability  no  longer 
prevails  for  school  districts  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  by  judicial 
decree.  In  Hawaii,  statutory  waiver  of  the  state's  immuni^  from 
certain  torts  of  its  employees  imposes  liability  on  the  state  department 
of  education  for  injuries  negligently  infficted  on  pupils  by  public- 
school  teachers.  Statutes  in  CalSbmia  and  Washington  make  definite 
the  liability  of  school  districts  for  their  own  torts  or  those  of  their 
employees,  while  in  New  York  this  has  been  accomplished  by  court 
decisions  and  legislation.  By  statute,  school  districts  in  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut  must  bear  the  financial  cost  when  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  negligent  acts  of  employees  have  resulted  in  injuries 
to  pupils,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  defense  of  governmental 
immunity  has  been  waived.  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  and  Wyoming 
permit  school  districts  to  assume  liability  for  teacher  negligence. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  constitutions  of  four  states,  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  West  Virginia,  forever  prohibit  suits  naming 
the  state  as  a defendant.  Since  school  districts  are  regarded  as  arms 
of  the  state,  one  may  ask  whether  this  prohibition  also  bars  suits 
against  thein  in  these  four  states?  The  prohibition  d^nitely  does  not 
apply  to  school  districts  in  lUinois  where,  as  has  already  be^  shown, 
they  are  liable  for  torts.  The  West  Virginia  court  has  ruled  that 
school  districts  are  immune  ftom  tort  liability  because  they  perform 
a governmental  function,  not  because  of  the  constitutional  provision.^^ 
School  districts  in  Alabama  and  Arkansas  share  the  state's  immunity 
ttam  tort  liability. 

AnHn  v.  VnUm  High  School  District  No.  2,  280  Pac.  664  (Oregon,  1929). 

Minnesota  Statutes  Annotated^  sec.  127.03. 

Bank  V.  Brainerd  School  District^  51  N.W.  814  (Minnesota,  1892);  however, 
see  comments  in  footnote  3 regarding  the  expressed  intention  of  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court  to  ovmule  the  governmental  immunity  doct^e. 

State  V.  Board  of  Edwation  of  Braxton  County^  58  S.E.  (2)  279  (West 
Virginia,  1950). 
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The  constitutions  of  two-iifths  of  the  states  permit  the  legislature 
to  authorize  suits  against  the  state;  a few  others  have  clauses  specify- 
ing  how  proceedings  with  respect  to  claims  against  the  state  shall 
be  conducted.  Nevertheless,  in  most  instances  there  has  been  no 
general  elimination  of  the  governmental  immunity  doctrine  for  the 
state  or  its  lesser  units.  Where  statutes  have  permitted  suits  against 
the  state,  they  have  been  deemed  to  allow  contract  suits,  not  tort  suits. 
In  jurisdictions  where  a general  waiver  of  immunity  has  been  enacted, 
the  waiver  applies  to  the  state  and  its  agencies,  but  not  to  subordinate 
units  such  as  counties,  municipalities,  and  s^ool  districts.^^  North 
Carolina  may  be  cited  as  a Jurisdiction  whose  State  Torts  Claims 
Act  has  been  held  not  to  apply  to  a county  or  city  school  district, 
with  the  result  that  a pupfl  injured  through  the  negligence  of  a 
maintenance  employee  whUe  entering  the  school  could  not  recover 
damages  from  the  city  school  district.^*’ 

Some  states  have  established  state  claims  commissions  to  hear 
claims  against  the  state  and  its  instrumentalities,  but  again,  unless 
the  statutes  specifically  mention  school  districts,  it  is  questionable 
whether  claims  against  them  may  be  heard  and  considered  by  this 
medium.  Provisions  for  hearing  and  considering  claims  of  pupils 
injured  in  school  transportation  accidents  by  commissions  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  North  Carolina  are  describe  elsewhere  in  this  report. 


Safe  place  statutes 

In  some  Jurisdictions  there  are  other  legal  avenues  that  may  be 
open  to  injured  pupils  to  recover  damages  from  school  districts. 
Legislation  enact^  in  some  states  requires  safe  construction  and 
maintenance  of  buildings.  This  type  of  legislation  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  a ^safe  place”  statute.  Often  these  statutes  cover  public 
buildings,  including  school  buildings,  but  unless  the  legislation  is 
dear  that  the  remedy  is  available,  it  is  likely  that  courts  in  the  states 
adhering  to  the  governmental  immunity  doctrine  will  construe  these 
statutes  narrowly  to  prohibit  suits  against  school  districts.  There  are 
a few  state  laws  that  specifically  require  school  playgrounds  to  be 
kept  in  safe  condition;  without  such  a provision,  the  safe  place  statute 
may  be  interpreted  to  cover  buildings  only,  and  not  to  extend  to  the 
school  grounds.  The  Wisconsin  '"safe  place”  statute  covers  public 
buildings.^^  But  a school  district  was  hdd  not  liable  under  this 
statute  when  a flagpole  on  the  playground  broke  and  fell,  killing  a 


For  a comprehensive  discussion  on  this  subject,  see  Leflar  and  Kantrowitz, 
Tort  Liability  of  the  States,  29  New  York  University  Law  Review,  p.  1363- 
1415  (1954). 

Turner  V.  Gastonia  City  Board  of  Education,  109  S.E.  (2d)  211  (North 
Carolina,  1959). 

n Wisconsin  Statutes  Annotated,  secs.  101.01,  101.06. 
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pupil.  The  court  said  that  neither  the  school  grounds,  the  sidewalk 
area  surrounding  the  pole,  nor  the  pole  itself  came  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute.*® 

The  California  statute  is  not  limited  to  buildings.  Public  agencies, 
including  school  districts,  are  liable  for  torts  *^esulting  from  dangerous 
or  defective  condition  of  public  property.'’  The  statute  defines  public 
property  to  include  buildings,  grounds,  and  property.  An  injured 
pupil  may  recover  dam^^es  under  these  provisions  provided  the 
school  district  had  knowl^ge  or  notice  of  the  defect  and  failed  to 
remedy  the  situation  within  a reasonable  time  thereafter.*®  A New 
Jersey  statute,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  that  school  districts  shall 
not  be  liable  for  injury  to  a person  from  the  use  of  any  public  grounds, 
buildings,  or  structures.** 


Procuremenf  of  insurance 

Matters  of  insurance  and  related  compensation  to  injured  pupils 
are  discussed  in  another  section.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  here 
that  statutory  authority  or  even  a requirement  for  the  purchase  of 
accident,  liability,  or  indemnity  insurance  covering  school  buses  or 
the  ne^gence  of  school  districts  and  their  personnel,  does  not  consti- 
tute a waiver  of  the  district’s  governmental  immunity,  unless  the 
statute  so  provides.  Under  the  prevailing  judicial  view,  procurement 
of  insurance  does  not  end  the  ffistrict’s  immunity  from  tort  liability. 


^2  Lawver  v.  Joint  District  No.  1,  Mount  Horeb  and  Blue  Mounds^  288  N.W. 
192  (Wisconsin,  1939). 

Calif omia  Government  Code,  secs.  53050,  53051. 

**  New  Jersey  SUitutes  AnnoUited^  sec.  18:5-3v. 
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ill. 

The  Administrator's  Responsibilities 

Although  court  cases  involving  pupil  injuries  are  not  uncommon, 
seldom  is  legal  responsibility  charged  to  the  school  administrator, 
that  is,  the  superintendent  of  the  entire  school  system  or  the  principal 
of  the  particular  school  in  which  the  accident  occurred.  Lawsuits 
brought  by  injured  pupils  usually  name  as  defendant  the  person 
directly  concerned  with  the  mishap,  such  as  the  classroom  teacher 
in  charge,  the  bus  driver,  or  the  nonprofessional  school  employee; 
often  the  school  board  itself  is  joined  as  a defendant,  or  else  the 
board  is  the  only  defendant  sued. 

An  administrator,  like  a teacher,  is  liable  under  general  principles 
of  tort  law  for  his  own  personal  acts  of  negligence  or  wrongdoing. 
Where  his  duties  call  for  promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
adequate  supervision,  failure  to  do  so  may  be  negligence.  Thus,  an 
acting  principal  was  held  to  be  negligent  when  a pupU  was  injured  on 
being  struck  by  a bicycle  ridden  by  another  pupil.  The  negligence  was 
based  on  lack  of  proper  supervision  of  young  children  on  school 
groimds  and  failure  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  their  safety.^ 

In  another  instance,  the  negligent  act  of  a principal  resulted  in  the 
school  board’s  liability  to  a pupil  who  was  injured  in  an  unprovoked 
attack  upon  him  by  a classmate.  The  principal  knew  of  the  assaultive 
propensities  of  the  misbehaving  pupil  but  did  not  alert  the  substitute 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  class.  Failure  of  the  principal  to  have  exer- 
cised good  discretion  and  prudence  in  telling  the  teacher  about  the 
pupil’s  known  propensities  constituted  negligence.  This  lack  of 
knowledge,  the  court  said,  deprived  the  teacher  of  the  chance  to  use 
her  own  judgment  as  to  whether  any  supervisory  steps  were  necessary 
with  regard  to  the  assaultive  pupil.^ 

Liability  is  not  imposed  on  an  administrator  for  wrongful  or 
negligent  acts  of  a subordinate.  No  employer-employee  relation 
exists  between  the  administrator  and  the  subor^nate  employee,  even 
though  the  administrator  may  hire  teachers  and  other  sdiool  em- 
ployees and  supervise  their  activities.  The  school  board  is  the  employer. 

1 Selleck  V.  Board  of  Education,  94  N.  Y.  S.  (2d)  318  (New  York,  1949). 

2 Ferraro  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  212  N.Y.S.  (2d)  615 
(New  York,  1961). 
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However,  the  administrator  would  be  liable  for  the  negligence  of  his 
subordinate  if  he  employed  the  subordinate  knowing  him  to  be 
incompetent,  or  if  the  administrator  directed  the  subordinate  em- 
ployee to  do  some  act  which  was  in  itself  dangerous  to  pupil  safety 
and  resulted  in  pupil  injury.  Under  this  rule,  a Kentucky  court  has 
held  that  a negligence  action  could  be  maintained  against  a district 
school  superintendent  where  it  was  alleged,  among  oAer  things,  that 
the  superintendent  ne^gently  employed  a maintenance  supervisor 
whose  negligent  acts,  coupled  with  others,  caused  serious  injury  to  a 
pupil.  In  this  case  faulty  installation  of  the  school  plumbing  and 
hot  water  system  caused  boiling  water  from  a school  fountain  to 
be  expelled  into  the  child’s  face  while  she  was  attempting  to  take 
a drink.^ 

A number  of  school  accidents  occur  because  of  inadequate  super- 
vision. The  responsibility  for  this  lack  of  proper  supervision  may 
rest  with  the  administrator  who  is  in  charge  of  the  school  building 
or  with  the  individual  who  arranges  the  classroom  teacher’s  schedules. 
Yet  it  is  the  teacher  who  is  sued.  The  relationship  between  pupils 
and  teacher  is  much  closer  than  between  pupils  and  administrator. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  responsibility  for  preventing  pupils  brom 
injuring  each  other  rests  upon  the  teacher  in  <±arge  rather  than  upon 
ei^er  Ae  administrator  or  the  school  board;  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  school  board  and  the  administrators  ends  when  competent 
teachers  are  selected,  the  responsibility  thereafter  resting  upon  the 
teachers  concerned.  Even  when  a teaser  has  been  given  authority 
to  conduct  some  activity  which  results  in  pupil  injury,  the  admin- 
istrator who  gave  the  permission  is  not  legally  responsible  if  the  class- 
room teacher  was  competent  and  the  administrator  ascertained  that 
the  teacher  would  be  present  during  the  activity.'* 

When  the  injury  complained  of  is  caused  by  defective  equipment, 
it  is  the  building  orindpal  who  should  have  actual  notice  of  the 
defect  or  constructive  notice,  as  where  the  defect  existed  long  enou^ 
to  justify  that  this  condition  should  have  been  known.  \^en  Ae 
injury  is  due  to  inadequate  playground  supervision,  the  inadequacy 
frequently  exists  because  of  arrangements  made  by  the  building 
principal.  To  cite  a few  examples;  A teacher  in  charge  of  one  play- 
ground was  required  to  stay  in  the  building  to  teach  a make-up  dass; 
another  teacher  was  required  to  supervise  large  grounds  on  which 
150  pupils  were  playing;  another  teacher  neglected  the  playground 
to  answer  the  telephone.  All  of  these  inadequacies  may  be  chargeable 
to  the  administrators.  In  none  of  these  instances  did  the  lawsuit  direct 
a charge  of  responsibility  to  the  administrator. 

Unless  direct  acts  of  negligence  by  the  administrator  are  alleged, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  court  v^ll  permit  a suit  against  him  to  stand. 


^ Whitt  V.  Reed,  239  S.W.  (2d)  489  (Kentucky,  1951). 

* De  Gooyer  v.  Harhness,  13  N.W.  (2d)  815  (South  Dakota,  1944), 
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In  a recent  Oregon  decision,  it  was  held  that  a student,  severely 
injured  in  a varsity  football  game,  did  not  state  a cause  of  action 
against  the  school  superintendent  or  the  school  principal  for  n^li- 
gence  where  his  complaint  did  not  recite  facts  sufficient  to  state  a 
breach  of  duty  by  these  defendants  in  fading  to  exercise  supervision 
in  connection  with  the  game.  The  ne^gence  the  pupil  alleged  was 
that  these  defendants  allowed  him,  an  unco-ordinated  and  inex- 
perienced freshman  weighing  140  pounds,  to  play  against  an  ex- 
perienced, tou^,  and  physically  superior  team  without  proper  or 
sufficient  instruction.  The  court  held  that  the  superintendent  and 
the  principal  are  not  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  supervising 
the  detailed  activities  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the  athletic  program. 
These  defendants,  the  court  said,  did  not  have  the  duty  to  ascertain 
whether  each  member  of  the  team  had  received  adequate  coaching  or 
instruction  relating  to  his  manner  of  playing;  at  most,  theirs  was 
a general  duty  of  supervision  of  the  athletic  program,  and  not  the 
duty  of  supervising  the  specific  sports  activities.^ 

Another  court  dismissed  an  action  for  negligence  against  a super- 
vising principal  for  injuries  a pupil  sustained  when  she  fell  and 
fractured  her  arm  during  a game  in  a physical  education  class.  The 
principal  had  knowledge  of  the  pupil’s  previous  f^^cture  history.  The 
alleged  negligence  was  that  the  principal  should  have  seen  to  it  that 
the  teacher  did  not  permit  the  pupil  to  engage  in  gymnasium  activities 
in  which  she  might  fall.  The  court  held  that  the  principal  was  not 
negligent  because  her  duties  were  only  administrative,  and  she  did  not 
have  the  authority,  let  alone  the  duty,  to  personally  supervise  the 
physical  education  classes,^ 

Although  not  legally  liable  for  injuries  to  pupils  unless  he  is 
personally  guilty  of  acts  of  negligence,  the  school  administrator, 
nevertheless,  has  a professional  responsibility  to  the  pupils  and  to 
the  school  staff  for  safe  maintenance  of  the  school  premises  and  for 
proper  management  of  the  school.  The  administrator  can  do  much 
to  help  make  the  school  environment  free  of  hazards  and  effectively 
reduce  pupil  accidents  by  initiating  and  implementing  procedures 
and  practices  that  promote  school  safety,  and  throu^  exercising 
appropriate  and  adequate  supervision. 

The  school  administrator  protects  the  safety  of  pupils  in  a 
positive  way  when  he: 

• Adopts  procedures  for  school  personnel  to  report  dangerous  practices  and 
unsafe  conditions  they  become  aware  of 

• Institutes  a system  of  regular  inspection  of  buildings,  grounds,  facilities, 
and  equipment,  to  uncover  hazards  and  dan^rous  conditions 


® Vendrell  v.  School  District  No,  26C  Malheur  County,  360  P.  (2d)  2®**,  (Ore- 
gon, 1961 ). 

® Luce  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Village  of  Johnson  City,  15^  N.Y.S.  (2,  ) 123 
(New  York,  1956);  affirmed,  143  N.E.  (2d)  797  (1957). 


• Takes  steps  to  promptly  eliimnate,  repair,  or  correct  defects  and  deteriora- 
tion  and  to  remove  obstructions 

• Selects  competent  personnel 

• Holds  regular  meetings  with  the  professional  staff  and  with  maintenance 
and  service  personnel  to  review  and  evaluate  school  accidents  and  to  con- 
sider  ways  to  avoid  their  recurrence 

• Develops  reasonable  regulations  for  student  traffic  in  conidors,  on  stair- 
ways, and  elsewhere  on  school  premises 

• Provides  adequate  supervision  for  held  trips  and  other  educational  activi- 
ties away  from  the  school 

• Provides  adequate  supervision  in  play  areas  and  other  areas  in  the  school 
where  large  numbers  of  pupils  congregate 

• Adopts  rules  and  regulations  for  safe  school  bus  transportation 

• Requires  all  school  accidents  to  be  promptly  reported  and  investigates  all 
accidents 

• Initiates  a complete  system  of  accident  reporting  and  analysis. 

Hindsight  with  respect  to  school  accidents  is  more  easily  trans- 
latable into  the  need^  foresight  to  Keep  schools  accident-free  when 
it  is  understood  where,  why,  and  how  pupil  accidents  occur,  and 
prompt  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  future  accidents.  In  all  of  this, 
the  school  superintendent  has  a significant  role  and  an  important 
responsibility. 


IV. 

The  Classroom  Teachers  Responsibilities 


Classroom  teachers  are  more  dosely  related  to  pupil  activities  than 
are  other  members  of  the  school  st^.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  they  are  most  often  named  as  defendants  in  pupil-injury 
actions  alleging  negligence.  Taking  all  reasonable  precautions  to 
safeguard  pupils  against  the  possibility  of  harm  is  a teacher’s  pro- 
fessional responsibility.  If  the  teacher  is  negligent  in  tlds  regard, 
he  is  legally  responsible  and  becomes  person^y  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  damages,  unless  he  teaches  in  one  of  the  few  states  where 
the  school  district  is  liable  for  his  negligence,  or  where  a judgment 
against  him  may  be  paid  out  of  school  funds. 

Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  negligence  and  liability  discussed  ' 
in  the  preceding  pages  will  help  the  teacher  protect  himself  agarr^t 
possible  pupil-injury  litigation.  Understanding  what  the  law  considers 
negligent  conduct  assures  the  teacher  that  he  need  not  fear  he  will 
be  held  legally  accountable  for  all  accidents  that  befall  his  pupils. 
The  courts  have  repeatedly  said  that  the  schools  are  not  insurers 
of  pupil  safety.  But  the  teacher  must  know  that  he  cannot  escape 
liability  if  he  fails  to  conduct  himself  as  a reasonable  and  prudent 
person  would  in  like  circupistances. 

Any  teacher  may  be  subject  to  allegations  of  negligence,  whether 
he  is  a classroom  teacher  in  an  elementary  school,  or  teaches  only 
academic  subjects,  or  is  connected  with  a school  activity,  or  teaches 
a special  subject  in  which  some  danger  is  inherent.  Pupa-injury 
actions  against  teachers  are  most  often  based  on  allegations  of  lack 
of  proper  supervision  or  instruction.  A number  of  cases  arise  because 
misconduct  or  careless  behavior  of  pupils  has  resulted  in  harm  to 
fellow  pupUs.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  supervise  and  control 
pupa  conduct  in  the  classroom  and  in  other  areas,  such  as  play- 
grounds, halls,  and  stairways,  and  other  posts  to  which  the  teacher 
may  be  assigned,  to  prevent  misconduct,  unruliness,  or  accidents. 

Injuries  are  sometimes  inflicted  on  one  pupa  by  another  on  the 
playground  or  in  the  classroom  wlule  the  teacher  is  present.  Or  this 
may  occur  during  unsupervised  moments  whBe  the  teacher  is  attend- 
ing to  duties  elsewhere.  Under  what  circumstances  will  the  teacher’s 
lack  of  supervision  or  inadequate  supervision  constitute  negligence? 
The  answer  can  be  stated  only  in  general  terms.  When  Ae  pupil 
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conduct  causing  the  harm  is  of  the  kind  that  the  teacher,  in  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care,  can  neidier  control  nor  anticipate,  it  is 
unlikely  that  a charge  of  ne^gence  will  prevail.  But  a case  will 
be  made  out  against  the  teapher  if  the  injuries  occur  because  of  the 
teachers  negligent  omission  to  regulate  conduct  of  pupils  with  respect 
to  known  acts  or  practices  of  pupils  which,  with  reasonable  exeicise 
of  prudence,  the  teacher  should  have  anticipated. 

For  how  long  can  a teacher  leave  the  classroom  un  supervised 
without  being  considered  negligent?  Absence  for  a few  minutes  is 
not  likely  to  be  interpreted  as  negligent  lack  of  supervision,  especially 
if  the  teacher’s  absence  was  connected  with  the  performance  of  duty. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  temporary  absence  of  a teacher  from  the 
classroom  (the  teacher  was  storing  supplies  in  a nearby  closet)  did 
not  render  the  teacher,  the  school  principal,  or  the  school  lK>ard  ^ 
liable  to  a pupil  who  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a pencil  thrown  by  a 
classmate.  Although  the  evidence  was  in  conffict,  the  court  held  that 
v/hether  the  teacher  was  away  from  the  classroom  for  over  an  hour 
or  only  a minute  was  wholly  immaterial,  as  there  was  no  causal 
connection  between  the  accident  and  the  teacher’s  absence;  the  legal 
cause  of  the  injury  was  the  unforeseen  act  of  the  pencil-throwing 
pupil  which,  under  the  circumstance,  the  court  said,  could  hardly 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  reasonable  exercise  of  the  teacher’s 
legal  duty  toward  the  injured  pupil 

To  avoM  accidents  of  this  kind,  it  is  good  school  practice  not  to 
leave  classes  unsupervised  and  unattended  for  long.  In  view  of  the 
nature  of  children,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
absence  of  the  teacher  from  the  classroom,  even  if  only  briefly,  would 
tend  to  lessen  class  discipline  and  result  in  misbdiavior  that  could 
lead  to  pupils  injuring  one  another. 

A teacher  is  not  likely  to  be  held  liable  for  injuries  because  of 
pupil  misconduct  in  the  nature  of  physical  assaults  on  others,^  par- 
ticularly if  the  assaultive  propensities  of  the  pupil  Inflicting  the  hurt 
are  unsown  to  the  teacher.  Misconduct  of  pupils  in  a classroom 
for  defectives  and  incorrigibles  has  been  held  to  be  outside  the  teach- 
ei^s  responsibility  since  misbehavior  to  pupils  in  this  kind  of  class 
might  have  occurred  regardless  of  the  teachers  presence  or  absence.^ 
However,  it  is  arguable  that  a teacher  of  incorrigibles  would  be 
required  to  exercise  even  more  flian  ordinary  care  in  supervision  to 
prevent  misconduct.  The  age,  maturity,  intelligence,  and  previous 
misconduct  of  pupils  bear  on  the  degree  of  care  required  of  teachers 
to  prevent  accidents  causing  pupil  injuries. 


1 Ohman  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  90  N.E.  (2d)  474  (New 
York,  1949);  rebeaiing  deni^,  93  N.E.  (2d)  927  (19^). 

^VoktoTV.  Greenberg,  155  A.  (2d)  793  (New  Jersey,  1959). 

3 Guyten  v.  Rhodes,  29  N.E.  (2d)  444  (Ohio,  1940). 
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Teachers  should  also  be  aware  that  pupils  assigned  to  do  school 
errands  and  chores  may  injure  themselves  or  others  in  the  process. 
A school  board  was  held  negligent  and  liable  for  the  payment  of 
damages  to  a frail  student-monitor  who  suffered  a heart  impairment 
from  the  strain  of  lifting  heavy  packages  beyond  his  physical  cq}abil- 
ities.  The  trial  court  found  that  the  boy*s  activities  as  a member  of 
the  stockroom  squad  were  not  properly  supervised  by  the  teacher  or 
the  assistant  school  principal.  In  the  court*s  words,  *Tarents  do  not 
send  their  children  to  school  to  be  returned  to  them  maimed  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  proper  supervision  or  the  abandonment  of 
supervision.”  * 

The  type  of  activity  in  which  the  pupil  injuries  occur  also  has  a 
bearing  on  teacher  liabiUty.  The  foUowing  sections  treat  some  of 
the  situations  in  which  injuries  arise  and  are  likely  to  arise,  and  stress 
some  of  the  safety  precautions  that  can  be  utilized  to  avoid  both 
accidents  and  liabihty. 


* Feuerstein  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  202  N.Y.S.  (2d)  524 
(New  York,  1960). 
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V. 

Danger  Spots  in  School  Activities 

Certain  aspects  of  school  activities  present  more  danger  of  pupil 
injuries  than  others.  This  section  discusses  the  situations  which  com- 
monly create  dangers  to  pupils  and  which  have  resulted  or  might  re- 
sult in  injuries  to  them. 


a.  fransporfafion 

Considering  the  many  millions  of  pupils  who  are  served  by  school 
bus  transportation  and  the  hazards  of  road  travel,  pupil  accidents 
connected  with  this  type  of  activity  are  almost  inevitable.  Liability 
and  accident  insurance  covering  the  operation  of  sdiool  buses  and 
state  compensaton  plans  in  some  jurisdictions  help  spread  the  risk 
involved  in  this  school-connected  service.  Through  these  means  of 
disposing  c2  damage  claims,  many  pupil-injury  cases,  and  perhaps 
the  most  flagrant  incidents  of  driver  negligence  never  reach  the  courts. 
Nevertheless,  school  bus  transportation  accidents  frequently  end  up 
in  litigation. 

If  not  otherwise  provided  by  statute  or  court  decision,  the  school 
district’s  governmental  immunity  firom  tort  liability  applies  to  negli- 
gence connected  with  the  school  transportation  program.  This  im- 
munity does  not  attach  to  private  contractors  furnishing  school  bus 
transportation  or  to  the  individual  school  bus  drivers,  whether  em- 
ployed by  the  school  district  or  by  the  private  owner  of  the  vehicle. 
Negligent  school  bus  drivers  are  liable  for  injuries  they  cause  to 
pupils.  Soire  courts  hold  that  school  bus  drivers  are  under  a duty 
to  exercise  extraordinary  or  the  highest  degree  of  care  for  the  safety 
of  the  pupils  being  transported  to  and  from  school.^ 

While  it  is  knovm  that  school  bus  collisions  with  other  motor  ve- 
hicles or  trains  occur,  cases  involving  accidents  of  this  type  seldom 
come  before  the  appellate  courts.  The  most  prevalent  pupil-injury 
actions  are  associated  with  the  loading  and  unloading  of  buses  on 
school  grounds  or  with  accidents  that  occur  after  children  en  route 
home  alight  from  buses. 


1 Davidson  v.  Home,  71  S.E.  (2d)  464  (Georgia,  1952'';  Van  Cleave  v.  Illini 
Coach  Co.,  100  N.E.  (2d)  398  (Dlinois,  1951). 
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Loading  acddents  happen  when  pupils  crowd  around  a bus  stop. 
There  is  the  ever-present  chance  that  one  will  be  jostled  against  or 
under  the  bus.  In  one  such  case  the  court  said  that  “the  setting  was 
a proclamation  of  its  hazard:  r ^ It  is  wise  for  school  authorities  at 
least  to  require  pupils  to  form  a line  and  to  warn  them  against  jos- 
tling or  pushing  each  other.  The  presence  of  a loading  supervisor 
or  school  bus  patrol  member  would  serve  as  an  extra  precaution 
against  loading  accidents.  In  one  jurisdiction  where  governmental 
immunity  has  been  abrogated,  a s^ool  district  was  held  liable  in 
damages  for  the  death  of  a 12-year-old  boy  who  was  lolled  when  the 
bus  backed  upon  school  property  where  he  and  other  pupils  were 
waiting  to  board  buses.  Failure  to  provide  supervision  of  pupils  wait- 
ing for  the  buses  on  school  grounds,  and  failure  to  promulgate  and 
enforce  rules  and  regulations  for  the  safety  of  the  pupils  so  waiting 
were  ruled  acts  of  negligence.^ 

Pupils  have  been  known  to  jump  onto  a moving  bus  as  it  entered 
the  school  grounds  to  load  its  pass^gers,  to  run  out  on  the  street  to 
board  a bus,  or  to  run  across  the  school  grounds  in  front  of  a bus. 
Drivers  should  be  warned  of  these  dangers  and  should  be  instructed 
on  how  best  to  avoid  accidents  at  loading  and  unloading  time.  Cer- 
tainly opening  the  bus  door  before  bringing  the  bus  to  a stop  is  a 
neghgent  act  ^ and  stopping  the  bus  away  from  the  curb  and  not  at 
the  regular  bus  stop  could  also  lead  to  allegations  of  neglig^oe.^ 

Accid^ts  en  route  may  happen  without  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
bus  driver.  To  establish  his  liability  for  pupil  injuries  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  negligent  operation  of  the  bus.  To  cite  a few  examples:  A 
bus  driver  was  held  ne^gent  when  the  bus  turned  over;®  so,  too,  were 
a driver  who  carelessly  propelled  the  bus  forward  suddenly  while 
a child  was  standing  ^ and  a driver  traveling  on  a familiar  route  who 
failed  to  slow  down  or  swerve  the  vehicle  to  avoid  a protruding  limb 
of  a tree  which  entered  an  open  window  and  struck  a pupil  in  the 
eye.®  When  a driver  stopped  the  bus  after  a fast  rate  of  speed,  caus- 
ing a pupil  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  bus,  a ne^gence  action  against 
the  driver  was  sustainable.®  But  a verdict  against  the  driver  without 
submitting  the  question  of  his  negligence  to  the  jury  was  reversed 
when  the  door  of  the  bus  was  not  d^ective,  and  there  was  evidence 


2 Wjnn  V.  Gondy,  197  SB.  527  (Virgiiiia,  1938). 

^ Barth  v.  Centrtd  School  District  No.  1,  102  N.Y.S.  (2d)  263  (New  York, 
1951). 

* Taylor  V.  Cobble,  187  S.W.  (2d)  648  (Tennessee,  1945). 

5 Wcfcfc  V.  City  of  Seattle,  157  P.  (2d)  312  (Washington,  1945). 

« Olson  V.  Cwsfewian,  276  N.W.  777  (Iowa,  1937). 

7 Van  Cleave  v.  lUini  Coach  Co.,  100  N.E.  (2d)  398  (Illinois,  1951). 

^ Eason  v.  Crews,  77  S.E.  (2d)  245  (Georgia,  1953). 

® Roberts  v.  Baker,  196  S.E.  104  (Georgia,  1938). 
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of  safe  operation  of  the  bus  itom  which  a pupil  sitting  on  a box  beside 
the  door  fell  out.^** 

Contributory  negligence  was  a successful  defense  in  a case  when 
a pu{»l  was  injur^  by  sticking  his  foot  through  a hole  in  &e  floor 
of  a privately  owned  l^s  while  it  was  moving.  This  pupil  had  been 
warned  of  the  danger  by  other  pupils  in  the  bus.^^ 

Failure  to  maintain  proper  pupil  conduct  in  the  bus  (to  stop 
rowdyism)  may  result  in  driver  liability,  as  when  a pupil  had  her 
eye  injur^  by  a paper  clip  shot  by  a rubberband  in  the  hands  of 
another  pupil-passenger.^^  But  there  was  no  liability  where  a driver, 
in  attempting  to  control  the  behavior  of  an  unruly  pupil,  placed  him 
in  a seat  and  in  the  process  hurt  another  pupil.  The  driver  had  a duty 
to  maintain  order  and  to  use  reasonable  means  to  do  so.^^ 

Court  cases  alleging  driver  negligence  by  pu{^s  injured  on  alighting 
from  school  buses  occur  with  unfortunate  regularity.  Children  face 
the  danger  of  being  struck  by  school  buses  they  have  just  left  or  by 
on-coming  vehicles  while  crossing  streets  or  highways  on  their  way 
home.  In  the  past  10  years  no  fewer  than  12  court  cases  were  con- 
cerned with  serious  or  fatal  accidents  of  this  nature.  In  some  the 
driver  was  held  to  be  negligent;  in  others  he  was  not.  The  cases  raise 
thes?  questions:  Is  the  bus  tiriver  under  a duty  to  restrain  and  warn 
pupils  about  approaching  vehicles?  Is  he  under  a duty  to  see  them 
safely  across  the  road?  The  pupil's  age  is  a determinative  factor  on 
whether  he  is  capable  of  looking  after  his  own  safety  on  abating 
from  the  school  bus.  One  court  in  such  a case  summarized  the  fol- 
lowing principles  as  controlling: 

1.  That  the  age  of  the  child  and  his  consequent  ability  or  lack  of  ability 
to  look  aft»  his  own  safety  after  ali^ting  from  the  bus  is  . . . “the 
dominant  factor." 

2.  That  a peculiar  and  special  obligadoii  arises  out  d the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  driver  of  a school  hus  to  the  children  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Whether  or  not  this  be  termed  a "hi^  degree  of  care,"  in  the  technical 
sense,  it  is  ^nerally  held  that  this  relationship  demands  a special  care 
proportionate  to  the  age  of  the  child  and  [his]  ability,  or  lack  of  it,  to 
care  for  [himself]. 

3.  That  the  zone  or  area  of  legal  responsibility  for  care  of  immature  school 
children  extends  beyond  the  mere  landing  of  the  child  from  the  bus  in  a 
place  safe  in  itself,  and  indudes  the  known  pathway  which  the  child  must 
immediately  pursue. 

4.  That  the  duty  to  warn  is  an  imperative  incident  to  the  general  obligation 
to  exercise  care  proportionate  to  the  age  d the  child  and  the  attendant 
conditions  in  discharging  a school  child  from  a bus. 


McVeigh  v.  Harrison,  22  SX.  (2d)  752  (Georgia,  1942). 

Giicrease  v.  Speight,  6 So.  (2d)  95  (Louisiana,  1942). 

12  Matey  v.  Children's  Bus  Service,  Inc.,  117  N.Y.S.  (2d)  888  (New  York, 
1952);  affirmed,  125  N.Y.S.  (2d)  643  (1953). 

13  Thornburgh  v.  Hunkier,  255  S.W.  (2d)  975  (Missouri,  1953). 
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5.  That  the  question  in  this  class  of  cases  is  one  for  deteimination  by  the 
jury,  on  the  particular  facts  of  the  case  under  consideration. 

Age  alone  is  not  the  only  detennining  factor  in  holding  drivers 
negligent  when  young  pupils  are  hit  by  on-coming  vehicles.  Failure 
to  discharge  pupils  in  a safe  place  is  another  determining  factor. 
Thus,  a driver  who  stopped  the  bus  without  drawing  to  ^e  right 
side  of  the  road  was  not  relieved  of  liability  because  a pupil  he  dis- 
charged was  struck  by  a speeding  car  even  diough  the  motorist  faded 
to  stop  for  the  school  bus  as  required  by  law.^^  It  has  also  been  held 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bus  driver  to  see  that  children  who  must 
oross  the  road  after  al^ting  are  in  a place  of  safety  before  he  sets 
his  vehicle  in  moti<Hi.^^ 

Acddenfs  fo  pedesfr/an  pupils 

Children  who  walk  to  and  from  school  are  subject  to  traffic  acci- 
dents. Young  children  are  sometimes  sent  home  from  school  un- 
attended. Is  die  school  responsible  when  children  meet  with  accidents 
in  these  situations?  Pedestrian  approaches  to  the  school  may  be 
hazardous.  Such  conditions  may  be  the  lack  of  sidewalks,  hi^-speed 
road  crossings,  or  on-going  superhi^way  construction  which  isolates 
the  school  from  safe  means  of  access  to  pupils  who  walk  to  school. 
Must  the  school  furnish  transportation  in  these  circumstances?  Is 
the  school  district  liable  for  negligence  when  a pupil  is  injured  in  a 
traffic  accident  that  may  have  been  avoided  had  transportation  been 
provided? 

State  law  governs  whether  school  districts  must  or  may  furnish 
school  transportation  to  pupils.  In  a large  number  of  states  the  trans- 
portation of  all  children  living  beyond  a specified  distance  from  school 
is  mandatory.  In  these  states  court  action  could  be  brou^t  to  compel 
the  board  education  to  provide  transportation.  Where  the  fur- 
nishing of  transportation  is  discretionary,  failure  to  do  so  does  not 
show  negligence.  Even  in  those  states  where  the  governmental  im- 
munity rule  has  been  abrogated,  recovery  of  damages  for  traffic  in- 
juries to  pupils  who  go  to  and  from  school  on  foot  is  unlikely.  In  a 
California  case,  a child  was  killed  by  a car  while  he  was  crossing  a 
heavily  traveled  street  on  his  way  home  from  school.  Transportation 
was  provided  only  to  school.  The  court  held  that  the  failure  of  the 
school  district  to  transport  the  child  home  from  school  did  not  con- 
stitute negligence.  This  was  a remote  cause  of  the  accident.  Being 
hit  by  the  car  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  fatality.^^ 


Cartwright  v.  Graves,  184  S.W.  (2d)  373  (Tennessee,  1944). 

Davidson  V.  Home,  71  S.£.  (2d)  464  (Georgia,  1952). 

IS  Greene  v.  MitcheU  Connty  Board  of  Education,  75  S.E.  (2d)  129  (North 
Carolina,  1953). 

Girard  V.  Monrovia  CUy  School  District,  264  P.  (2d)  115  (California, 
1953);  Angelis  v.  Foster,  75  P.  (2d)  650  (California,  1938). 
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As  to  providing  transportation  to  pupils  when  approaches  to  the 
school  are  unsafe,  a recent  interpretation  of  a transportation  law  in 
a Connecticut  decision  is  of  interest.  Statutory  provisions  require  each 
town  in  this  state  to  furnish,  by  transportation  or  otherwise,  school 
accommodations  for  children  between  certain  ages,  and  for  the  town 
school  hoard  to  provide  transportation  “wherever  transportation  is 
reasonable  and  desirable.**  Parents  of  children  Uving  less  than  a mile 
£rom  a particular  school  instituted  suit  when  the  school  hoard  denied 
their  request  to  supply  transportation  because  of  traffic  hazards  until 
sidewall^  and  safety  guards  around  the  school  were  provided.  The 
court  found  that  the  requirement  to  furnish  transportation  compre- 
hended not  only  distance,  but  safety  factors  as  well.  It  concluded 
that  the  failure  of  a town  to  provide  transportation  which  is  reason- 
able and  desirable  for  the  safety  of  child^  of  a particular  school 
they  are  required  to  attend,  constitutes  a failure  to  provide  school 
accommodations.  The  court  said  the  duty  to  furnish  school  accom- 
modations, by  transportation  or  otherwise,  means  “that  a town  shall 
provide  a proper  school  building,  staffed  with  legally  competent  teach- 
ers, and  transportation  to  that  school  if  the  distance  £rom  the  pupils’ 
homes  to  the  school  or  the  hazards  they  may  encounter  on  their  way 
to  and  &om  school,  or  both,  make  transportation  reasonable  and 
desirable.” 


Accident  prevenfion  measures 

There  are  definite  aids  school  administrators  can  employ  to  avoid 
or  reduce  school  transportation  accidents.  Among  them: 

• Use  of  only  safe  and  properly  equipped  vehicles.  School  buses  should 
measure  up  at  least  to  the  mmiiniim  standards  and  specifications  set  by 
the  state  department  of  education 

• A regular  check  of  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  buses  by  qualified 
mechanics 

• Employment  of  drivers  who  are  aunpetent,  experienced,  and  physically  fit 

• Regular  and  systematic  instruction  to  bus  drivers  on  driving  and  traffic 
regulations,  particulaily  as  they  relate  to  school  buses 

• Establishment  of  a definite  pattern  for  school  bus  drivers  to  use  in  ap- 
proaching, loading,  parking,  and  leaving  the  school  grounds 

• Adoption  and  enforcement  of  rules  and  regulations  for  supervising  pupils 
during  loading  and  unloading 

• Promotion  of  safe  bus  riding  habits  among  pupQ  passengers 

'.V  Specific  instructions  to  drivers  to  park  in  a safe  place  before  discharging 
pupils  and  'io  caution  pupils  to  use  care  in  crossing  streets  and  highways 
after  sitting  hrom  the  school  bus 

• Establishment  of  definite  and  well-understood  procedures  and  regulations 
to  safeguard  the  bus  and  its  passengers  from  accident  whenever  the  bus 
is  used  for  field  and  other  non-route  trips. 


18  Tottm  of  Waterford  v,  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,  169  A.  (2d) 
891  (Connecticut,  1^1 ). 
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L buildings  and  grounds 

Pupil-injury  actions  alleging  unsafe  conditions  of  school  buildings 
and  grounds  are  plentiful  and  disclose  a variety  of  accident-causing 
situations.  The  law  of  the  jurisdiction  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
injury  determine  whether  recovery  of  damages  is  possible.  Unless 
governmental  immunity  has  been  abrogated,  or  a safe  place  statute 
prevails,  or  the  rules  with  respect  to  nuisance  or  proprietary  fimc- 
tions  are  held  applicable  (see  Part  II),  school  districts  are  not  liable 
for  pupil  injuries  caused  % dangerous,  defective,  or  improper  condi- 
tions of  school  premises. 

Unsafe  conditions  in  school  buildings  that  commonly  cause  acci- 
dents include  unlisted  or  poorly  lighted  halls  and  stahnvays,  stairs 
with  insufhcient  or  no  handrails,  broken  steps,  wet  or  slippery  sur-  j 

faces,  worn  floor  coverings,  holes  in  floors,  and  presence  of  obstruc-  j 

tions  in  common  passageways.  Overcrowding  on  stairways  and  In 
halls  and  lack  of  adequate  supervision  to  regulate  traffic  and  control 
pupil  conduct  also  lead  to  accidents.  Pupil  injuries  have  resulted 
from  faulty  construction  causing  part  of  the  building  to  fall,  and  from 
falls  due  to  building  defects  such  as  balustrades  of  insufficient  height 
for  pupil  safety  and  unprotected  stairwells.  Defective  installation  of 
pluming,  unprotected  steam  pipes  or  radiators  in  classrooms,  lockers 
loosened  from  walls,  plaster  falling  from  ceilings,  and  defective  door- 
clo^g  devices  have  led  to  pupil-injury  litigation. 

Even  in  those  states  where  injuries  to  pupils  are  compensable, 
recovery  from  the  school  district  will  not  be  aUowed  xmless  dang^- 
ous,  defective,  or  negligent  conditions  of  the  school  premises  are 
shown  to  exist.  But  liability  will  be  imposed  if  the  school  district 
knew  or  should  have  known  of  the  condition  and  failed  to  take  cor- 
rective steps  to  remedy  it  within  a reasonable  time  after  such  actual 
or  constructive  notice  was  had.  Constructive  notice  means  that  the 
defect  or  dan^rous  condition  existed  for  so  long  a time  as  to  justify 
that  it  should  have  been  known  by  the  school  ffistrict.  Under  these 
rules,  a California  school  district  was  held  liable  when  a loosened 
locker  attached  to  a gymnasium  wall  fell  on  a pupil.^'* 

In  a New  York  case,  a pupil  could  not  recover  for  injuries  he  sus- 
tained when,  at  the  teacher's  request,  he  volunteered  to  retrieve  a 
pencil  dropped  through  a grate  covering  a trap  door  in  a ventilating 
system.  In  the  attempt,  the  pupil  lift^  the  grate  and  jumped  on 
the  door  which  flew  open  and  threw  him  to  the  basement  some  12  ; 

feet  below.  It  was  held  that  there  was  no  defect  in  the  ventilating  i 

system,  that  the  grate  was  not  there  to  be  lifted  by  pupils,  and  that 
the  risk  of  the  injury  xmder  the  circumstances  was  not  reasonably  \ 

10  Freund  v.  Oakland  Board  of  Edtu:ation,  62  P.  (2d)  197  (California,  1936).  j 
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foreseeable.^  Nor  was  liability  imposed  on  a school  district  when, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to  the  nei^gent  construction  or  main- 
tenance of  the  steps,  a descending  pupil  fell  down  four  steps  in  a 
school  auditorium.^^  No  negligence  was  foimd  on  the  part  of  a New 
York  school  district  in  a case  where  a pupil’s  fingers  were  cau^t  in 
a door  which  had  no  door  check.  In  this  instance,  the  court  said  the 
door  was  not  imusually  heavy,  and  door  checks  were  not  customarily 
used.^^  But  when  a top-heavy  piano  on  casters  was  left  in  a play- 
room in  such  a position  that  children  would  have  to  move  the  instru- 
ment to  use  it,  and  wh^  upon  being  moved  it  overturned  on  a child, 
a Washington  school  board  was  hdd  liable  for  failing  to  keep  the 
premises  and  facilities  safe  for  the  use  of  childien.^^ 

On  the  grounds  of  the  school  building  there  may  be  danger  spots 
in  the  manner  of  caring  for  trees,  shrubbery,  and  plants,  in  protruding 
water  cut-oif  valves,  uneven  or  broken  pavem^ts,  holes,  loose  grat- 
ings, unprotected  openings,  and  piles  of  rubbish.  Even  unguarded 
building  materials  and  equipment  left  on  school  grounds  during  con- 
struction or  repair  may  become  attractive  playthings.  Children  have 
been  hurt  by  swinging  on  loose  gates  and  tripping  over  wires  stretched 
across  playgrounds,  and  by  falling  flagpoles.  Injuries  have  been  at- 
tributed to  playground  equipment  or  apparatus  in  disrepair,  to  de- 
fective fences,  and  to  faulty  erection  of  temporary  bleachers.  Failure 
to  remove  ice  and  snow  from  school  grounds,  unattended  Uve  embers 
after  incineration  of  rubbish,  and  operation  of  power  lawn  mowers 
while  pupils  are  on  the  grour  ds  are  hazards. 

Keeping  the  surface  of  playgrounds  and  other  areas  smooth  and 
free  from  trash  and  other  hazards  helps  avoid  injuries  to  pupils  who 
fall.  A fall  during  a play  period  may  be  foreseen  and  liability  would 
accrue  in  a non-immune  school  district  where  the  grounds  are  in  an 
imsafe  condition,  unless  an  intervening  cause  breaks  the  chain  of 
causation  between  the  negligence  of  the  school  district  and  the  injury. 
In  one  case  several  boys  pulled  another  dovm  onto  the  playground 
where  he  was  injured  by  a clinker  on  the  surf^e.  The  district  was 
not  held  hable  since  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident  was  the 
unforeseen  intervention  of  the  other  boys  and  not  the  failure  of  the 
district  to  maintain  the  surface  of  the  playground  in  reasonably  safe 
condition.®^ 


20  GfWman  V,  City  of  New  Yo/fe,  17  N.Y.S.  (2d)  551  (New  York,  1939). 

21  Steele  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  124  N.Y.S,  (2d)  899 
(New  York,  1953). 

22  White  V.  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,  293  N,Y,S.  70  (New  York, 
1937). 

^^KidweU  V,  School  District  No,  300,  Whitman  County,  335  P,  (2d)  805 
(Washington,  1959). 

^*May  V,  Board  of  Education  of  Union  Free  School  District  No,  1,  Town  of 
Mamaroneck,  68  N,E,  (2d)  44  (New  York,  1946), 
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However,  a Washington  court  found  that  the  action  of  other  pupils 
was  not  an  intervening  cause  of  the  injury  sustained  by  a pupil  who 
stumbled  on  a step  elevated  above  ground  level,  lost  her  balance,  and 
fell  down  the  steps  toward  the  basement  door  which  another  pupil 
slammed  shut  suddenly.  The  pupil’s  hand  went  throu^  the  glass 
panel  in  the  door.  The  ^strict  was  held  liable  for  the  dangerous  condi- 
tion of  the  step,  for  permitting  the  glass  panel  in  the  door,  and  for 
allowing  pupils  to  play  on  the  steps.^^ 

Although  governmental  immunity  insulates  most  school  districts 
from  liability,  school  boards  and  administrators  have  an  obligation 
to  provide  pupils  with  a physical  environment  that  is  as  safe  as  pos- 
sible. School  authorities  meet  their  responsibility  in  this  direction  by: 

• Initial  care^  planning,  design,  and  construction  of  the  school  building, 
facilities,  and  surrounding  grounds  with  safety  factors  in  mind  and 
according  to  reconunended  standards  of  recognized  authorities 

• Regular,  systematic,  and  careful  inspection  of  school  buildings,  play  areas, 
and  school  grounds  to  uncover  hazards 

• Prompt  repair  and  correction  of  dangerous,  defective,  and  deteriorating 
conditions 

• Elimination  of  poor  housekeeping  practices  that  present  a threat  to  pupil 
safety. 


c.  playground  and  recess  games 

School  accident  statistics  show  a hi^  incidence  of  pupil  accidents 
dining  playground  activities.  Among  the  younger  children  especially, 
injuries  are  associated  ivith  the  use  of  playground  apparatus  and 
with  unorganized  games  during  recess  or  noon  intermissions.^^  To 
reduce  playground  accidents,  it  is  essential  that  school  authorities 
at  the  administrative  level  provide  proper  and  sufficient  supervision. 
The  supervision  should  be  suitable  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
grounds,  the  play  apparatus  thereon,  and  the  number  and  ages  of 
the  children  using  the  area. 

In  pupil-injury  actions  arising  out  of  playground  accidents,  failure 
to  adequately  supervise  the  activities  of  the  children  is  frequently 
alleged.  Playground  injuries,  however,  may  be  due  to  accidents  not 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  school  district  or  the  teacher  in  charge, 
such  as  when  a pupil  fell  off  a horizontal  ladder,^^  or  ran  against  a 


s^Eckerson  v.  Ford’s  Prairie  School  District  No.  11  of  Leans  County,  101  P. 
(2d)  345  (Washington,  1940). 

^Accident  Facts,  1962  Edition.  National  Safety  Council  (annual). 

27  Cordaro  v.  Union  Free  High  School  District  Humber  22,  Farmingdale,  220 
N.Y.S.  (2d)  656  (New  York,  1961);  affirmed,  183  NJ!.  (2d)  912  (1962).  Rod- 
riques  V.  San  Jose  Unified  School  District,  322  P,  (2d)  70  (California,  1958). 
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flagpole  support  while  playing,^  or  broke  his  front  teeth  in  a fall 
when  pushed  by  a classmate,^  or  when  a pupil  was  hit  by  a alJ.,^ 
or  by  a bat  while  participating  in  a game,®^  or  by  a stone  baUed  by 
another  pupil.®®  Courts  have  said  in  connection  with  these  types  of 
injuries  that  every  act  of  every  pupil  cannot  be  antidpated  and  that 
teachers  are  not  required  to  keep  pupils  under  constant  scrutiny  at 
all  times. 

The  school  district  should  make  3rules  and  regulations  for  pupils’ 
conduct  so  as  to  minimize  playground  dangers.  For  example,  it  has 
been  held  to  be  negligence  to  permit  pupils  to  ride  bicycles  on  the 
playground  while  other  pupils  are  playhig.®® 

The  supervision  during  unorganized  play  should  be  adequate. 
When  it  is  either  lacking  or  inadequate,  school  districts  that  are  not 
immune  from  suit  are  liable  for  negligence  in  not  providing  adequate 
supervision.  To  illustrate:  A school  district  has  been  held  liable 
for  injuries  a young  pupil  suffered  after  she  jumped  off  backwards 
from  a five-foot  bleacher  stand  in  an  unsupervised  play  area.®*  Failure 
to  enforce  adequate  play  rules  has  been  deemed  to  be  negligence  and 
has  resulted  in  assessment  of  damages  against  a school  <&trict  for 
injuries  a second-grade  pupil  sustained  when  she  ran  into  the  Ihie  of 
play  and  was  struck  by  a baseball  bat  swung  by  an  older  pupil,®®  and 
ne^gent  supervision  of  a playground  by  the  s^ool  district  was  held 
responsible  for  the  death  of  a 10-year-old  boy  who  fell  and  struck  his 
head  on  the  pavement  when  his  playmate  in  a game  of  “blackout” 
released  a hold  on  lum.®® 

Neither  the  school  district  nor  the  teacher  will  be  liable  where 
supervision  of  playgroimd  activities  is  adequate  and  reasonable.  Su- 
pervision has  been  held  to  be  adequate  in  a case  where  a physical 


28  Hough  V.  Orleans  Elementary  School  District  of  Hvmbol^  County,  144  P. 
(2d)  383  (California,  1943). 

28  Woodsman  v.  Mt.  Diablo  Unified  School  District,  10  Cal.  Rptr.  447  (Califo^ 
nia,  1961). 

2®  Graff  V.  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,  27  N.E.  (2d)  438  (New 
York,  1940). 

Nestor  v.  City  of  New  York,  211  N.Y.S.  (2d)  975  (New  York,  1961). 

32  Wilber  v.  Cifjf  of  Binghamton,  66  N.Y.S.  (2d)  250  (New  York,  1946); 
affirmed,  73  NX.  (2d)  263  (1947). 

33  Buzzard  v.  East  Lake  School  District  of  Lake  County,  93  P.  (2d)  233  (Cali- 
fornia, 1939). 

34  Decker  v.  Dundee  Central  Sckool  DistrU:t,  151  N.E.  (2d)  866  (New  York, 
1958). 

35  Germond  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Central  School  District  No.  1,  197  N.Y.S. 
(9d)  548  (New  York,  1960). 

33  Tymkowicz  v.  San  Jose  Unified  School  District,  312  P.  (2d)  388  (California, 
1957). 
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education  teacher  immediately  prior  to  a noon  recess  game,  and  bn 
previous  occasions  in  the  regular  class,  had  instructed  the  pupils  on 
how  to  play  touch  football  and  had  warned  the  pupils  that  rou^  play 
would  not  be  tolerated.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  negligence 
was  found,  and  the  court  would  not  compensate  a voluntary  partic- 
ipant who  was  injured  by  a heavier  opponent  during  this  competitive 
game  played  according  to  the  rules 

Unorganized  play  at  recess  or  noon  should  be  supervised  by  com- 
petent personnel.  A school  janitor  is  not  qualified  to  supervise  play.^^ 
Moreover,  the  number  of  teachers  assigned  to  a play  area  should  be 
suitable  to  the  circumstances.  It  has  been  held  that  one  teacher  can- 
not supervise  a large  playground  where  some  150  pupils  of  various 
ages  play  at  the  same  time.^* 

If  a pupil  wanders  away  from  the  group  during  playground  games 
and  is  injured  by  an  existing  dangerous  condition  into  which  he  places 
himself,  the  teacher  in  charge  may  be  liable  for  negligent  pupil  super- 
vision.^** But  there  was  no  liability  when  a pupil  violated  a known  rule 
by  deliberately  leaving  the  supervised  play  area  at  noon  recess  with 
a playmate  for  a prohibited  part  of  the  school  grounds  where  he  was 
injured  in  the  eye  by  a palm  thorn  his  companion  pulled  from 
a shrub.^^ 

Injuries  may  occur  on  the  playground  because  the  play  equipment 
is  defective.  Non-immune  school  districts  may  be  answerable  for 
damages  if  pupils  are  hurt  on  faulty  equipment.  Washington  excludes 
liability  for  aJl  injuries  sustained  by  pupils  on  playground  equip- 
ment, although  its  statute  imposes  liability  on  school  districts  for 
certain  other  kinds  of  pupU  accidents. 

In  New  York,  where  school  districts  are  liable  for  their  own  negli- 
gence, recovery  was  allowed  a pupil  injured  because  of  a defective 
slide  of  which  the  school  board  had  notice.^^  But  in  another  case,  a 


Pirkie  V.  Oakdale  Union  Grammar  School  District,  253  P.  (2d)  1 (Califor- 
nia, 1953). 

38  Garber  v.  Central  High  School  District  No.  1 of  Town  of  Sharon,  295  N.Y.S. 
850  (New  York,  1937). 

88  Charonnat  v.  Satt  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  133  P.  (2d)  643  (Cali- 
fornia, 1943). 

Miller  V.  Board  of  Education,  Union  Free  School  District  No.  1 of  Tovm  of 
Albion,  50  N.E.  (2d)  529  (New  York,  1943). 

Ford  V.  Biverside  City  School  District,  263  P.  (2d)  626  (California,  1953). 

42HoweH  V.  Dttiott  Free  School  District  No.  1,  294  N.Y.S.  333  (New  York, 
1937). 
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school  district  was  not  liable  for  an  injury  caused  by  a defect  in  a slide 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  the  d^ect  had  existed  a sufficient 
length  of  time  for  the  school  authorities  to  have  knowledge  of  it/^ 

In  a situation  where  a pupil  was  injured  using  playground  equip* 
ment  not  in  a state  of  disrepair,  he  could  not  collect  damages.  This 
pupil  fell  off  a monkey  bar.  Tlie-court  held  that  specific  supervision 
of  each  game  and  each  piece  of  playground  equipment  would  be  an 
unreasonable  requirement.  This  pupil  merely  met  with  an  accident 
which  was  not  the  fault  of  the  playground  supervisor.^^  However, 
th^  may  be  liability  where  playground  equipment,  though  not  defec- 
tive, is  dangerous  for  use  by  small  chilchren.  A school  district  was 
declared  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  a small  child  who  fell  from 
a ramp  during  unsupervised  recess.  The  court  held  that  liability 
rested  upon  the  maintenance  of  a dangerous  piece  of  playground 
equipment,  and  the  use  to  which  it  was  put.  This  ramp  had  been 
constructed  for  the  use  of  older  boys  and  even  they  were  to  use  it 
only  under  supervision.'*’’ 
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When  children  of  all  ages  share  a play  area,  extra  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  accidents,  since  some  children  are  more 
adept  than  others  in  using  equipment,  and  some  equipment  may  be 
dangerous  to  the  young  and  unskilled. 

To  summarize,  playground  hazards  and  accidents  during  unorgan- 
ized play  periods  can  be  mateJally  reduced  if: 

• Adequate  and  competent  supervision  is  provided 

• Use  of  the  play  area  is  scheduled  to  avoid  crowding 

• Older  children  are  separated  firom  younger  ones 

• Bicycle  riding  and  other  inherently  dangerous  activities  in  the  play  area 
are  prohibited 

• Rules  and  regulations  are  adopted  for  the  control  of  pupil  conduct  on  the 
playground 

• Playground  equipment  and  apparatus  are  of  the  types  recognized  as  safe 
for  the  use  of  children,  and  are  kept  in  good  repair 

• The  playground  area  is  kept  free  of  obstructions  and  rubbish  piles,  and 
the  surfaces  are  properly  maintained. 


Handy  v.  Hadiey-Luzeme  Union  Free  School  District  No.  1,  14  NJE.  (2d) 
390  (New  York,  1938). 

**  Miller  v.  Union  Free  School  District  No.  1,  Town  of  Oyster  Bay,  291  N.Y.S. 
633  (New  York,  1936);  Cordaro  v.  Union  Free  School  Distket  No.  22,  Farminp- 
dale,  220  N.Y.S.  (2d)  656  (New  York,  1961);  affirmed,  183  N.E.  (2d)  912 
(1962). 

Sullivan  v.  City  of  Binghamton,  65  N.Y.S.  (2d)  838  (New  York,  1946). 
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d.  physical  education  and  sport  events 

Accidents  in  the  physical  education  classes  and  in  school  athletic 
programs  are  numerous  and  result  h:om  a variety  of  causes.  Court 
cases  relating  to  school-connected  mishaps  in  these  areas  of  activity 
show  that  pupil  injuries  occur  when  playground  or  gymnasium  equip- 
ment is  d^ective  or  the  play  area  is  overcrowded,  when  pupils  at- 
tempt an  exercise  or  sport  for  which  they  have  not  been  sufficiently 
trained,  when  there  is  inadequate  supervision  of  the  exercise  or  in- 
sufficient warning  of  its  dangers,  when  other  pupils  conduct  them- 
selves in  a negligent  manner,  and  even  when  pupils  are  mere  spec- 
tators at  sport  events. 

1 he  physical  education  teacher  is  under  “a  duty  to  exercise  reason- 
able care  to  prevent  injuries  and  to  assign  pupils  to  such  acti  ities 
as  were  within  their  abilities,  and  to  properly  and  adequately  super- 
vise the  activities.  The  failure  to  do  so  constitutes  actionable  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  teacher.”  ^ 

Under  the  principle  Just  stated,  teachers  of  physical  education  may 
be  liable  for  injuries  that  occur  to  pupils  who  attempt  to  do  an  exer- 
cise that  is  beyond  their  skills.  A running-jump  somersault,*^  a head- 
standing exercise,*®  and  boxing  *®  are  examples.  Where  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  previous  instruction  was  inadequate,  and  the  pupils 
were  not  warned  of  the  dangers,  liability  is  likely  to  be  imposed.  How- 
ever, where  both  the  previous  instruction  and  the  supervision  pro- 
vided by  a competent  teacher  during  the  exercise  or  game  are  ade- 
quate, there  is  little  likelihood  that  liability  will  attach.  The  following 
two  cases  illustrate  these  points: 

A physical  education  teacher  directed  two  untrained  pupils  to  box 
three  rounds  of  one  minute  each,  with  a minute  of  rest  intervening. 
The  teacher  did  nc*^  inform  the  pupils  of  the  dangers  of  boxing  and 
did  not  teach  them  the  principles  of  defense.  One  pupil  suffered  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage  caused  by  a blow  on  the  temple.  The  teacher 
was  held  negligent  for  allowing  the  pupils  to  engage  in  a dangerous 
exercise  without  adequate  instruction.®® 

A 14-year-old  boy  broke  his  arm  when  he  made  a leapfrog  jump 
over  a gym  horse.  The  physical  education  teacher  supervised  the 
jump,  and  had  previously  instructed  the  boy  on  the  use  of  the  horse, 
had  demonstrated  the  jump,  had  warned  the  boy  of  the  possible  dan- 


*^Luce  V,  Board  of  Educa^m  of  VUlage  of  Johnson  City,  157  N.Y.S,  (Sd) 
123  (New  York,  1956);  affinned,  143  N,E.  (2d)  797  (1957), 

Govel  V.  Board  of  Educathm  of  Albany,  60  N,£.  (2d)  133  (New  York,  1944). 

Gardner  v.  State  of  New  York,  22  N,E.  (2d)  344  (New  York,  1939), 

49  La  Valley  v.  Stanford,  70  N,Y.S,  (2d)  460  (New  York,  1947). 
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I gefs,  and  had  told  him  not  to  attempt  the  exercise  if  he  felt  imable 

1 to  do  it.  The  court  held  the  teacher  was  not  liable  for  the  injury,®* 

\ 

I Liability  for  negligence  may  result  if  the  teacher  fails  to  take  ac- 

^ count  of  the  inherently  dangerous  nature  of  a game  played  under  his 

I supervision  and  he  permits  pupils  unevenly  matched  as  to  height  and 

I wei^t  to  participate.  In  a soccer  game  where  the  teams  were  ran- 

\ domly  formed,  a seventh-grade  pupil  was  kicked  in  the  head  by  an 

! opposing  player  as  both  ran  at  high  speed  to  kick  a ball  placed  be- 

tween the  lines;  his  opponent  was  about  6 feet  tall  and  weighed  over 
180  poimds.  Ilie  injured  pupil  was  allowed  to  recover  damages  for 
a cerebral  concussion.®^  Since  certain  exercises  and  games  are  knovm 
to  involve  greater  risk  of  physical  harm  tk  n others,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  degree  of  supervision  and  instruction  the  teacher  provides 
should  be  commensurate. 

There  is  judicial  authority  that  negligence  may  be  chargeable  to 
the  physical  education  teacher  or  coach  when  he  encourages  or  per- 
mits a student,  whom  he  knows  or  should  know  is  physically  unfit 
because  of  a prior  injury,  to  play  in  an  athletic  game  where  his  injury 
1 may  be  worsened  or  may  be  the  cause  of  another  injury.®®  However, 

I in  a contrary  view,  an  action  for  negligence  was  barred  against  a 

coach  who  ^egedly  ordered  football  practice  for  a 16-year-old  boy 
he  knew  to  have  been  injured  in  practice  a week  before.  The  court 
stated  the  boy  knew  the  dangers  involved  and  failed  to  show  he 
protested  against  playing.®^ 

While  ordinarily  a pupil  who  voluntarily  participates  in  the  school's 
competitive  sports  program  assumes  the  normal  risks  of  the  game  for 
which  he  h^  been  properly  instructed,  the  physical  education  coach 
or  the  non-immune  school  ^strict  is  liable  for  damages  if  the  injuries 
\ suffered  in  a game  are  aggravated  by  the  negligent  way  the  player 

; is  removed  from  the  scene  of  the  accident,®® 

I 

As  in  other  types  of  pupil  injuries,  the  physical  education  teacher 
is  not  liable  if  the  injury  occurred  without  his  negligence,  as  for 
instance,  when  the  pupil  is  injured  through  his  own  carelessness.®® 
If  the  harm  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of  another  pupil,  the  teacher 

®*  Sayers  v.  Ranger,  83  A.  (2d)  775  (New  Jersey,  1951). 

62  Broofes  V.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  205  N.Y.S.  (2d)  777 
(New  York,  1960). 

68  Morris  v.  Union  High  School  District  A,  294  Pac.  998  (Washington,  1931 ). 
; ®*Hole  V,  Davies,  70  S.E.  (2d)  923  (Georgia,  1952). 

66  Welch  V.  Dunsmuir  Joint  Union  High  School  District,  326  P.  (2d)  633 
(California,  1958). 

66Wr^ht  V.  City  of  San  Bernardino  H^h  School  Distrust,  263  P.  (2d)  25 
' (California,  1953). 
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is  likely  to  be  relieved  of  liability  if  the  other  pupil’s  action  or  mis- 
conduct was  not  foreseeable.  iWe  accidents  occur  in  sports  also, 
and  if  there  is  no  n^ligence,  there  is  no  liability 

Unsafe  conditions  in  the  school  gymnasium  or  equipment  may 
result  in  liability  for  the  physical  education  teacher  or  the  school 
district  which  is  not  otherwise  immime  from  suit.  A teacher  of  phys- 
ical education  must  do  all  he  reasonably  can  to  make  the  environment 
safe  for  his  pupils.  He  should  make  frequent  periodic  examination 
of  all  equipment  in  the  gymnasium  and  the  play  area  to  uncover 
defects.  Otherwise  he  may  be  chained  with  negligence  in  not  having 
corrected  equipment  defects  he  was  aware  of  or  which  have  existed 
for  a sufficient  length  of  time  that  ignorance  of  the  defect  is  a pre- 
sumption of  negligence.  For  exam^de,  the  absence  of  a mat  under 
a chbining  bar  may  lead  to  liability  if  as  a result  of  such  lack  the 
pupil  is  injured.^^ 

The  play  area  provided  for  required  games  and  exercises  should 
be  large  enough  to  safely  accommodate  the  activities  carried  on. 
Where  eight  contiguous  or  overlapping  basketball  courts  in  a school 
gymnasium  80  feet  long  and  43  feet  wide  were  used  simultaneously 
by  48  {dayers,  the  court  held  that  the  situation  created  a condition 
of  danger  the  school  board  should  reasonably  have  anticipated,*  hence 
the  school  board  was  held  liable  when  a pupil  was  injured  in  these 
circumstances.®® 

Sports  events  to  which  nonparticipating  pupils  and  even  the  public 
are  invited  raise  other  problems  of  liability  for  the  district  or  the 
physical  education  teacher  in  charge.  If  the  injury  occurs  in  a state 
where  the  district  is  immime,  the  charge  of  an  admission  fee  generally 
does  not  nullify  the  districfs  immunity  or  make  the  activity  a pro- 
prietary fimcdon,  excepted  from  the  immunity  rule.®®  If  the  accident 
occurs  in  a state  where  the  school  district  is  liable  for  at  least  certain 
kinds  of  injuries,  as  in  California,  the  invitation  to  attend  a sports 
event  includes  an  invitation  to  use  ffie  nearby  groimds  and  equipment, 
thus  imposing  liability  for  injury  from  broken  glass  or  other  dangers.®^ 
If  a spectator  is  accidentally  hit  by  a ball,  however,  there  is  no 


5T  MauTCT  V.  Board  of  EdncatUm  of  City  of  New  York,  60  N.E.  (2d)  759  (New 
York,  1945). 

58  Fern  V.  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,  111  N.E.  (2d)  732  (New 
York,  1953). 

58  Bauer  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  New  York,  140  N.Y.S.  (2d)  167 
(New  York,  1955). 

«»  Watson  V.  School  District  of  Bay  City,  36  N.W.  (2d)  195  (Michigan,  1949). 
**  Brown  v.  City  of  Oakland,  124  P.  (2d)  369  (California,  1942). 
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liability.  Even  when  a pupil  was  injured  by  being  hit  by  a bottle  at 
a game,  there  was  no  liability  because  the  misconduct  of  the  other 
pupil-spectator  was  not  foreseeable.*^ 


e.  shops 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  subjects  they  teach,  and  the  kinds  of 
machinery  and  tools  used  in  instruction,  vocation^  education  teach- 
ers  are  in  a school  environment  where  there  is  inherent  danger. 
Power-driven  machinery,  equipment  vith  movable  parts,  and  sharp 
tools  are  potential  sources  of  serious  cuts,  dismemberment,  and  loss 
of  sight.  Defective  machinery  and  equipment,  lack  of  proper  safery 
appliances,  and  imsafe  work  habits  of  students,  like  starting  up  ma- 
chines others  are  working  at,  may  cause  injuries. 

In  view  of  the  surroimdings  in  which  they  work,  shop  teachers 
have  a legal  responsibility  to  act  vrith  caution  and  prudence  to  keep 
their  special  classrooms  free  of  hazards  and  accidents.  A teacher 
has  omitted  a specific  legal  duty  and  would  be  liaUe  for  negligence 
in  the  event  a pupil  is  hurt  if  he  fails  to  adequately  instruct  the  pupil 
on  the  correct  method  of  using  a dangerous  machine  or  tool,  or  if 
he  fails  to  warn  of  the  dangers  that  may  arise  if  safety  rules  are 
disobeyed,  or  if  the  use  of  safety  devices  is  ignored,  or  if  personal 
protective  equipment  is  not  worn.  The  teacher  leaves  himself  open 
to  a charge  of  negligence  if  he  fails  to  properly  supervise  the  activities 
in  the  shop  to  prevent  pupils  from  inflicting  harm  on  each  other.  . 

The  shop  teacher  is  not  necessarily  relieved  of  liability  because 
the  actions  of  other  pupils  directly  cause  injury  to  another,  since  he 
has  the  responsibility  to  supervise  the  pupils  in  the  shop  more  care- 
fully than  in  some  other  school  situations.  This  was  the  decision  when 
a pupil  was  injured  by  a gun  that  was  brought  to  the  shop  for  repairs 
and  was  being  tested  by  another  pupil.**  In  another  case,  a pupil 
trying  to  extricate  a piece  of  metal  from  a machine  was  injured  when 
another  pupil  stepped  on  the  treadle.  Failure  of  the  shop  teacher  to 
have  the  machine  locked  when  it  was  stopped  and  to  see  that  other 
pupils  did  not  tamper  with  it  was  held  to  be  negligence.*^  Other 
courts,  however,  have  held  in  the  circumstances  presented  that  in- 
juries to  hands  caught  in  a printing  press  or  jig  saw  were  not  the 
result  of  ne^gence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  that  the  act  of  the 


^Weldy  V.  Oakland  High  School  District  of  Alameda  County ^ 65  P.  (2d) 
851  (California,  1937). 

*5  Govel  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Albany^  60  N.E.  (2d)  133  (New  York,  1944). 

*<  DeBcTiedittis  v.  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  Cft^,  67  N.Y.S.  (2d)  30 
(New  York,  1946). 
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feUow  pupil  in  starting  up  the  machine  was  the  legal  cause  of  the 
injury,*® 

Contributory  negligence  is  a defense  sometimes  raised  in  court 
actions  arising  out  of  school  shop  accidents.  In  this  connection  it  has 
been  said  that  even  though  a pupil  knows  there  is  danger  in  using  a 
power  saw  without  a guard,  he  does  not  know  the  amount  of  danger; 
hence  his  using  the  unguarded  machine  without  ever  having  re- 
ceived any  instructions  not  to  operate  it  without  the  guard,  does  not 
constitute  contributory  neghgence  which  would  relieve  the  school 
district  of  liability  for  permitting  the  unguarded  machine  to  be  used.** 

School  districts  in  most  states  are  not  liable  for  injuries  pupils 
sustain  during  vcx:ational  education  classes.  As  in  all  instances  in- 
volving ne^gence,  they  are  insulated  from  tort  liability  under  the 
govem:nental  immunity  irule.  Even  in  the  state  of  Washington,  where 
the  rule  has  been  partially  abrogated,  school  districts  are  exonerated 
from  tort  liability  for  injuries  connected  with  vocational  education 
equipment. 

Despite  governmental  immunity,  school  districts  owe  it  to  pupils 
to  provide  proper  machines  and  tools,  equipped  with  safety  gu^s 
that  meet  the  standards  set  by  government  agencies  for  industrial 
workers,  and  to  maintain  them  in  good  working  order. 

Injuries  in  vcx;ational  education  shops  bring  into  the  picture  still 
another  aspect  of  the  district’s  liability  because  in  many  instances 
the  school  accepts  money  for  the  work  pupils  do  as  part  of  the  learn- 
ing process  in  the  shop.  This  practice,  however,  has  been  held  by 
several  courts  not  to  make  the  pupils  employees,  which  means  that 
they  are  not  covered  for  injuries  under  workmen’s  compensation 
laws;  neither  does  it  make  the  operation  a proprietary  function  of 
the  toard  rather  than  a governmental  function.  Safe  place  statutes 
that  include  school  bulldogs  have  been  held  not  to  include  machines 
in  school  shops.*^ 

Failure  to  provide  personal  protective  equipment,  such  as  coveralls 
or  aprons,  was  held  by  a New  York  court  to  he  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  school  district.  Where  a student  crushed  his  thumb  on  a lathe 
when  trying  to  extricate  his  sweater  caught  in  the  machine,  the  court 
said  the  school  district  was  under  an  obligation  to  furnish  the  same 
protective  clothing  to  pupils  in  the  machine  shops  that  the  New  York 
statutes  require  industrial  employers  to  furnish  to  their  employees 
working  on  similar  machines.  This  court  said,  “It  seems  clear  that 


^Taylor  v,  Kcwlin,  1 A,  (2d)  433  (New  Jersey,  1938);  Meyer  v.  Board  of 
Education,  Middletown  Township,  86  A.  (2d)  761  (New  Jersey,  1952). 

®«  Ridge  v,  Boulder  Creek  Union  Junior-Senior  High  School  District  of  Santa 
Cruz  County,  140  P.  (2d)  990  (California,  1943). 

^T'Kirchoff  v.  City  of  JanesviUe,  38  N.W.  (2d)  698  (Wisconsin,  1949). 
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the  Legislature  did  not  intend  that  children  in  schools  should  be  sub- 
jected to  danger  of  serious  injury  because  of  lack  of  equipment  which 
it  was  requiring  employers  to  furnish  to  men  ” 

A similar  view  was  adopted  by  a California  court  in  an  action 
brought  by  a pupil  who  caught  his  hngers  in  a printing  press  which 
had  no  guard.  The  court  held  that  violation  of  safety  regulations  of 
the  Division  of  Industrial  Safety  protecting  employees  was  applicable 
to  school  districts  and  their  violation  is  an  act  for  which  a Iward  of 
education  may  be  held  liable.®*  However,  a Massachusetts  court 
reached  the  opposite  conclusion.  That  court,  following  the  common- 
law  principle  of  immunity,  held  that  safety  devices  required  of  em- 
ployers were  not  necessary  in  school  shops  because  the  pupils  were 
not  employees.’* 

Shop  accidents  can  be  prevented  and  the  chance  of  being  sued  for 
negligence  can  be  avoided  if  the  vocational  education  teacher: 

• Keports  knowledge  of  hazardous  conditions  and  defects  relating  to  the 
shop,  the  machinery  and  equipment,  to  the  proper  schod  authorities 

• Kegulariy  inspects  machinery,  equipment,  and  environmental  factors  for 
safety 

• Posts  in  his  shop  conspicious  notices  of  regulations,  possible  hazards, 
safeguards,  and  precautions 

• Makes  certain  that  appropriate  safety  devices  and  guards  are  available 
and  used  by  students 

• Makes  sure  students  know  and  understand  pertinent  safe  practices  re- 
lating to  the  activities  in  which  they  are  engaged 

• Requires  students  to  wear  appropriate  personal  protective  equipment,  such 
as  goggles,  aprons,  helmets,  and  gloves,  during  hazardous  activities 

• Adequately  instructs  and  demonstrates  the  use  of  power  tods  or  other 
hazardous  equipment  before  initially  permitting  such  use  by  a pupil;  per- 
mits initial  use  only  under  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher 

• Shuts  off  power  tods  if  he  must  leave  the  shop 

• Exercises  continuous  supervision  to  see  that  shop  safety  practices  are 
observed 

• Makes  himself  a model  for  pupils  to  follow  by  personally  obeying  all  safety 
rules  and  practices. 


f.  science  laboratories 

The  school  science  laboratory  is  an  area  in  which  adequate  instruc- 
tion and  supervision  of  pupils  are  essential  for  the  sake  of  pupil  safety. 


*8  Edkins  V.  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,  41  N.E,  (2d)  75  (New 
York,  1942). 

69  Lehmann  v.  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Education,  316  P,  (2d)  55  (Califor- 
nia, 1957). 

Fulgoni  v,  Johnston,  19  N.E.  (2d)  542  (Massachusetts,  1939). 
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In  the  chemistry  laboratory,  especially,  mishandling  of  combustible, 
volatile,  or  corrosive  substances  by  puf^s  who  are  not  fully  aware  or 
mindful  of  the  consequences  of  their  activities,  may  result  in  serious 
harm  to  themselves  and  others  in  die  dass. 

Since  the  science  teacher  functions  in  an  area  that  is  inherently 
dangerous,  he  has  the  duty  to  do  whatever  is  reasonably  necessary 
to  prevent  mishaps  in  his  dassroom.  If  he  fails  to  instruct  his  pupils 
properly  on  how  to  conduct  their  laboratory  experiments,  and  to  warn 
of  the  dangers  that  may  arise,  and  if  he  fails  to  keep  dose  super- 
vision over  the  activities  in  the  class,  he  may  be  chargeable  ^th 
negligence  if  a pupil  is  injured.'^^  This  duty  was  spelled  out  by  a 
court  in  a case  involving  an  explosion  in  a chemistry  laboratory,  where 
a pupil,  by  mistake  or  otherwise,  used  the  wrong  ingredients,  and 
deviated  from  the  method  the  textbook  described  for  the  experiment. 
The  court  said: 

It  is  net  unieasonaUe  to  assume  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a teacher  of  chemistry, 
in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  ca^,  to  instruct  students  regarding  the  section, 
mingling,  and  use  of  ingi^ents  with  which  dangerous  experiments  are  to 
accompli^ed,  rather  than  merdy  hand  them  a text-book  with  general  lih 
struedons  to  follow  the  text  This  would  seem  to  be  particularly  true  when 
young  and  inexperienced  students  are  expected  to  select  from  similar  con- 
tainers a proper  harmless  substance  rather  than  another  dangerous  one  whl^ 
is  very  sii^ar  in  appearance.^^ 

In  conducting  a dangerous  experiment,  the  teacher  must  take  pre- 
cautions to  safeguard  his  pupils  Failure  to  do  so  constituted  ne^» 
gence  in  one  instance.'^^ 

Easy  access  to  hazardous  chemicals  also  presents  risks.  Pupils 
may  take  them  without  permission  for  private  experimentation  or 
for  other  uses  outside  the  school.  Injuries  sustained  by  a pupil  in  an 
explosion  during  outside  experimentation  with  chemicals  taken  firam 
the  school  storeroom  has  resulted  in  a negligence  action  against  a 
California  school  district.  Contrary  to  school  rules,  the  school  janitor 
unlocked  the  door  of  the  chemistry  supply  room  and  permitted  two 
pupils  to  enter.  They  helped  themselves  to  chemicals  and  gave  some 
to  a third  pupil  who  was  later  injured.  The  court  held  that  unlocking 
the  door  and  permitting  entry  to  the  two  pupils,  even  though  against 
the  school  rules,  was  not  a direct  cause  of  the  mjuries  the  plaintiff 
suffered.  Between  the  act  of  the  janitor  in  admitting  the  two  pupils 
to  the  supply  room  and  the  explosion  in  which  the  injuries  occurred, 
there  intervened  the  indepen^nt  acts  of  the  pupils  in  stealing  the 
chemicals  and  giving  them  to  plaintiff,  and  the  latter" s act  in  esq)eri- 


Mastrangelo  v.  West  Side  Union  High  School  XHstrict  of  Merced  County,  42 
P.  (2d)  634  (California,  1935). 

«Ibid, 

Damgaard  v.  Oakland  High  School  District,  298  P.  983  (California,  1931  )• 
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menting  with  them.  In  these  circumstances,  the  school  district  was 
held  not  to  be  liable.^^  A different  result  might  have  been  reached 
had  the  chemistry  teacher  left  the  supply  door  unlocked,  or  had  he 
stored  the  chemicals  so  that  all  pupils  could  have  free  access  to  them, 
or  had  he  given  them  to  the  pupils  for  private  experimentation. 

To  help  prevent  accidents  in  the  school  science  laboratory  and 
torestall  the  possibility  of  injuries  to  pupils  who  use  school  chemicals 
for  outside  experiments,  the  science  teacher  should: 

• Make  certain  that  the  pupils  know  and  understand  beforehand  the  nature 
of  the  experiment  to  be  performed,  and  the  dangers  that  may  arise  if 
proper  procedures  are  not  followed 

• Give  careful  and  adequate  instruction  on  the  use  of  the  equipment  and 
materials  available  for  experiments 

• Maintain  proper  supervision  of  the  classroom  tests  and  experiments 

• See  that  chemicals  and  other  substances  used  in  die  laboratory  are  prop- 
erly packaged,  labeled,  and  stored 

• Keep  potentially  dangerous  chemicals  under  lock  and  key 

• Control  access  to  the  sut^ly  room  so  that  pupils  cannot  take  chemicals 
for  private  use  without  permissioi. 


g.  driver  education 

Driver  education,  comprising  classroom  and  practice  driving  in- 
struction, has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  secondary-school  cur- 
riculum. Almost  every  state  has  recognized  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing this  phase  of  safe^  education.  Many  states  have  enacted  statutes 
authorizing  and  describing  procedures  for  driver  education.  The  pur- 
pose of  driver  education  has  been  expressed  in  a recent  statutory 
enactment  as  follows: 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  automobile  driver  education  shall  be  to  develop 
a knowledge  of  . . . laws  of  this  state  relating  to  motor  vehicles,  a proper 
acceptance  of  personal  responsibility  in  traffic,  and  a true  appreciation  of 
the  causes,  seriousness  and  consequences  of  traffic  accidents  [and]  . . to 
develop  the  knowledge,  attitudes,  habits  and  skills  necessary  for  the  safe 
operation  motor  vehides. ...  75 

Some  of  the  driver  education  laws  are  simply  permissive  statutes 
authorizing  local  school  districts  to  provide  driver  education;  some 
require  the  state  board  of  education  to  prepare  a course  of  study; 
some  are  amendments  to  the  motor  vehicle  code  with  regard  to  junior 
or  student  licenses. 


74  Frace  v.  Long  Beach  City  High  School  District,  137  P.  (2d)  60  (California, 
1943). 

75  West  Virginia  Code  of  1961  Annotated,  sec.  1740(2). 
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Accidents  may  occur  to  pupils  while  taking  driver  education  courses. 
This  raises  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  school  district  or  the 
individual  teacher  in  the  event  of  such  an  occurrence. 

Few  of  the  statutes  concerned  with  driver  education  contain  specific 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  liability  of  teachers  when  pupils  under 
their  supervision  are  injured  during  practice  dnving  instruction.  The 
Pennsylvania  law  states  that  ""no  liability  shall  ''ttach  to  any  indi- 
vidual, school  dii^  c.cet,  superintendent,  teacher  or  other  school  au- 
thority by  reason  of  teachhig  safe  driving,  except  that  which  is  pro- 
tected by  automobile  insurance  policies.” 

Besides  Pennsylvania,  school  districts  in  California,  Minnesota, 
and  Ohio  may  expend  public  funds  to  procure  insurance  against  lia- 
bility arising  out  of  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  operated  under  a course 
in  driver  education.’’  The  Minnesota  law  specifically  preserves  the 
governmental  immunity  of  school  districts  for  injuries  stemming 
from  the  driver  education  program.  Nevada  and  West  Virginia  school 
districts  must  carry  liability  insurance  on  vehicles  used  in  driver 
education  courses,’*  and  the  Maryland  law  provides  that  instruction 
cars,  if  used,  shall  be  furnished,  maintained,  and  insured  by  the  De- 
partment of  Maryland  State  Police  unless  boards  of  education  make 
other  provisions  therefor.’* 

As  noted  in  Section  Vll,  Insurance  and  Related  Compensation  for 
Injured  Pupils,  a number  of  states  authorize  school  districts  to  pur- 
chase liability  insurance  to  protect  officers  or  employees  against  dam- 
ages due  to  negligent  acts  or  omissions.  These  provisions  and  other 
general  provisions  permitting  coverage  of  motor  vehicles  of  the  school 
district  may  come  to  the  aid  of  the  ^ver  education  teacher  or  to  the 
pupil  injured  during  practice  driving  instruction. 

There  appear  to  be  no  court  decisions  touching  on  school  district 
or  teacher  liability  for  injuries  sustained  by  pupils  during  driver  edu- 
cation courses.  Unless  protected  by  statute,  driver  education  teachers 
are  no  more  relieved  of  liability  than  are  other  teachers  whose  negli- 
gent acts  cause  harm  to  pupils.  Similarly,  non-immune  school  Ss- 
tricts  are  subject  to  court  actions  for  pupil  injuries  ne^gendy  arising 
out  of  driver  education  activities.  Proper  instruction  and  careful 
supervision  of  pupils,  and  well-maintained  equipment,  are  the  keys 
to  a safe  driver  education  program  and  the  avoidance  of  litigation. 


Purdon^s  Pennsylvania  Statutes  Annotated.  Tide  24,  sec.  15-1519. 

” California  Education  Code,  sec.  8112;  Minnesota  Statutes  Annotated,  secs. 
123.18(10)  and  123.39(10);  Page’s  Ohio  Revised  Code  Annotated,  sec.  3313.201. 

78  Nevada  Revised  Statutes,  Title  34,  sec.  389.090(4);  West  Virginia  Code  of 
1961  Annotated,  sec.  1740(2d). 

78  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland,  Article  77,  sec.  212. 
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h.  field  trips 

It  is  customary  school  practice  to  take  pupils  on  field  trips  to  indus> 
trial  plants,  historical  sites,  government  agencies,  parks,  museums, 
and  similar  places.  Other  school-connected  trips  away  from  home 
may  be  to  sports  contests  or  music  activities.  These  excursions  are 
not  confined  to  the  immediate  locality  of  the  school  but  are  often 
made  to  distant  cities  and  across  state  lines. 

Field  trips  enrich  the  curriculum,  but  they  also  present  hazards 
that  may  be  encountered  during  travel  and  at  the  visiting  site.  The 
possibility  of  accidents  to  pupils  while  on  field  trips  under  school 
sponsorship  can  be  lessened  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  school 
administrator  and  the  teachers. 

The  school  administrator  has  the  obligation  to  develop  policies  for 
field  tr4>s  and  to  adopt  procedures  for  adequate  supervision  by  com- 
petent school  personnel.  The  procedures  should  embody  rules  for 
safe  transportation,  with  specid  attention  given  to  the  hazards  of 
long-distance  travel. 

Teachers  who  take  their  classes  on  field  trips  must  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  reasonable  care  to  avoid  accidents  to  their  pupils. 
Careful  advance  planning  of  the  trip  is  important.  The  dangers  that 
may  be  met  in  an  unfamiliar  environment  should  be  kept  in  mind 
and  pupils  should  be  cautioned  about  these  beforehand,  ^tablishing 
rules  for  good  behavior  also  contributes  to  making  the  trip  a safe  one. 

Although  in  the  courts  of  record  there  is  no  instance  of  a suit  against 
a teacher  for  pupil  injury  received  on  a field  trip,  accidents  during 
trips  do  occur  occasionally.  While  the  teachers  are  not  insurers  of 
pupil  safety,  reasonable  care  on  their  part  is  required  to  safeguard 
the  pupils  from  harm.  The  scope  of  the  reasonable  care  depends  upon 
the  age,  intelligence,  and  maturity  of  the  pupils  on  the  trip  and  the 
inherent  dangers  of  the  place  visited.  If  the  teacher  fails  to  exercise 
the  reasonable  care  call^  for  in  the  particular  circumstances,  he  is 
liable  for  pupil  injuries  due  to  his  negligence.  Permission  of  the 
parents  and  authorization  of  the  school  principal  or  superintendent 
to  take  the  pupils  on  the  trip  do  not  relieve  the  teacher  of  respon- 
sibihty  for  their  safety  or  of  liability  for  negligence  in  the  event  of 
injury. 

Pupils  on  visits  to  industrial  plants  may  be  subject  to  greater 
dangers  than  on  visits  elsewhere.  If  injured  on  the  premises  of 
an  industrial  establishment  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  can  the 
pupil  recover  damages  from  the  ovraer?  The  answer  depends  on 
whether  the  pupil  visits  the  plant  as  an  invitee  or  as  a licensee.  An 
invitee  is  one  who  visits  at  the  express  or  implied  invitation  of  the 
owner  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  or  for  the  benefit  of  both  owner 
and  visitor.  A licensee  is  one  who  visits  the  premises  for  his  own 
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purposes*  The  owner  is  liable  for  negligence  to  an  injured  invitee  i 

if  he  fails  to  exercise  care  to  keep  the  premises  in  reasonably  safe  1 

condition.  The  owner  has  no  duty  to  provide  safeguards  for  a licensee*  \ 

When  the  pupil  visits  as  a licensee,  even  with  the  owner’s  permission, 
the  only  duty  the  owner  has  is  to  point  out  hidden  dangers  known  i 

to  him  which  the  teacher  or  pupil  is  not  likely  to  see  for  hhnsdf.  ! 


Several  cases  have  been  brought  against  industrial  plant  owners 
for  pupil  injuries  during  visits  by  a group  in  charge  of  a teacher. 
Except  in  one  instance,  the  owners  have  not  been  held  liable.^ 
However,  where  a company  Avidely  advertised  and  encouraged  inspec- 
tion of  its  creamery  and  baking  plant  and  it  was  a long-established 
custom  to  bring  home  economics  classes  to  the  facility,  the  court 
held  the  evidence  justified  the  finding  that  these  visits  were  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company  which  served  a large  trading  area,  and  that 
the  injured  pupil  was  an  invitee;  consequently  the  company  was 
held  liable  for  failing  to  exercise  reasonable  care  for  her  safety.^^ 


i school  patrols 

School  safety  patrol  programs  are  in  operation  in  school  districts 
throughout  the  country  in  the  form  of  building  patrols,  fire  patrols, 
school  bus  patrols,  and  street  traffic  patrols. In  itself  the  practice  of 
assigning  pupils  to  safety  patrol  service,  especially  to  street  traffic 
patrols,  in  order  to  safeguard  other  pupils,  presents  possible  hazards 
depen(^g  upon  the  scope  of  the  activities. 

Except  as  to  street  traffic  patrols,  the  safety  patrol  programs  are 
not  the  subject  of  specific  legislation.  At  least  14  states  have  enacted 
permissive  statutes  relative  to  street  traffic  patrols*^  In  states  where 
thei^  is  no  expUcit  statutory  authorization,  school  boards  operate 
the  school  safety  patrol  program  under  authority  implied  from  their 
general  powers* 

^ Myers  V*  Gulf  Public  Service  Corp„  132  So*  416  (Louisiana,  1931);  Benson 
V*  Baltimore  Traction  Co.,  26  Ad*  973  (Maryland,  1893);  Hoe  V*  St*  Louis  Inde- 
pendent Packing  Co.,  217  S.W.  335  (Missouri,  1920);  Castonguay  v.  Acme  Knit- 
ting Machine  and  Needle  Co.,  136  Ad*  702  (New  Hampshire,  1927)* 

Gilliland  v.  Bondurant,  59  S.W.  (2d)  679  (Missouri,  1933)* 

82  National  Education  Association,  Research  Division.  “Pupil  Patrols  in  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Schools*”  Research  Bulletin  28:  1-44;  February  1950* 

88  Alaska  Compiled  Laws  Annotated  1949:  Cumulative  Supplement  1959,  sec* 
50-1-7,  50-5-12;  California  Education  Code,  secs.  12051-12059;  Idaho  Code,  secs* 
33-2734—33-2737;  Illinois  School  Code  of  1961,  Ch*  122,  sec*  10-22*28;  An- 
notated Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Ch*  71,  sec.  48A;  Minftesota  Statutes  Annotated, 
sec.  126*15;  New  Jersey  Statutes  Annotated,  sec*  18: 14-92;  New  York  Education 
Law,  sec*  806;  Oregon  Revised  Statutes,  secs*  336*450 — 336*480;  Purdon’s  Penn- 
sylvania Statutes  Annotated,  Tide  24,  sec*  5-510;  Utah  Code  Annotated  1953, 
sec*  53-12-1;  Vermont  Statutes  Annotated,  Tide  16,  sec*  1482;  Revised  Code  of 
Washington,  sec.  46*48*160;  Wisconsin  Statutes  Annotated,  sec*  40*63* 
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The  purpose  of  the  school  traffic  patrol  is  to  influence  and  en- 
courage other  pupils  to  refrain  from  crossing  public  streets  and 
highways  at  points  other  than  regular  crossings  and  to  direct  pupils 
^ not  to  cross  streets  and  hi^ways  at  times  when  the  presence  of 

traffic  would  make  the  crossing  unsafe. 

I 

Typically,  the  street  traffic  patrol  laws  give  the  school  districts 
power  to  organize,  maintain,  and  operate  the  program.  Written 
^ parental  consent  before  the  pupils  can  become  members  is  usually 

t required.  Most  of  the  laws  do  not  permit  pupils  to  direct  vehicular 

j traffic,  and  a number  expressly  require  patrol  members  to  remain  i 

i on  the  sidewalk  or  curb  while  carrying  out  their  duties.  A few  of  i 

i the  laws  allow  patrols  to  caution  or  signal  motor  vehicles  from  the 

f curb  that  pupils  are  crossing.  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington  permit  < 

t them  to  display  ‘*stop”  or  directional  signals  at  school  crossings  or  at  < 

i other  points  where  school  children  cross  the  highway.  In  Massa-  ! 

chusetts  and  Utah  the  patrol  members  may  assist  drivers  of  school 
buses  to  maintain  safety  rules  and  to  protect  pupils  in  boarding  and  i 

alighting.  A similar  provision  is  found  in  North  Carolina,  which 
auffiorizes  only  the  appointment  of  pupil-monitors  for  school  buses. 

A Mississippi  statute  directs  the  superintendent  of  each  school  whose 
pupils  are  transported  in  a bus  to  appoint  a safety  council  from 
among  the  student  body  to  carry  out  certain  duties;  the  statute  does 
not  otherwise  refer  to  school  tr^c  patrols.®® 

Most  of  the  states  with  statutory  authorization  for  the  operation 
of  street  traffic  patrols  provide,  in  language  almost  identical  with 
the  follovtdng  provision,  that  there  shall  be  no  liability  for  accidents : 

No  liability  shall  attach  either  lo  the  board  of  education  or  any  individual 

director,  superintendent,  teacher  or  other  school  authority  by  virtue  of  the 

organization,  maintenance,  or  operation  of  a school  safety  patrol  organized, 

maintained  and  operated  under  authority  of  this  section.^^ 

This  provision  would  seem  to  apply  not  only  to  the  pupils  serving 
as  street  traffic  patrols  but  also  to  other  children  injured  through 
the  inadvertent  direction  or  misjudgment  of  a pupil  patrol.  The 
Minnesota  and  Vermont  laws  spell  out  that  the  nonliability  of  the 
district  and  the  school  employees  extends  to  an  injured  pupil  “whether 
a member  of  the  patrol  or  otherwise.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  nonliability  provision  appears  also  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  two  states  where  other  laws  require  school 
districts  to  “save  harmless  and  protect  all  teachers  and  members  of 
the  supervisory  and  administrative  staff  from  financial  loss  arising  out 

8^  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  sec.  115-185. 

^^Mississippi  Code  Annotated  1942  (Recompded  1952),  sec.  6357. 

89  Furdon^s  Pennsylvania  Statutes  Annotated,  Title  24,  sec.  5-510. 

87  For  citation  to  statutes,  see  footnote  83. 
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of  any  claim,  demand,  suit,  or  judgment,”  However,  the  New  Jersey 
save  harmless  statute  postdates  the  nonliability  provision  in  the  safety 
patrol  law;  in  New  York,  the  safety  patrol  provisions  and  the  save 
harmless  statute  were  enacted  in  the  same  year,  but  the  latter  states 
that  its  provisions  shall  be  applicable  notwithstanding  any  inconsist- 
ent provision  contained  in  other  laws. 

Provisions  for  carrying  insurance  are  to  be  found  in  several  of 
1 the  school  safety  patrol  laws.  School  boards  in  Vermont  must  keep 

I in  force  adequate  accident  insurance  to  protect  pupils  acting  as  safety 

I patrols.  Public  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  premiums  for  life  and 

I accident  insurance  policies  covering  school  safety  patrol  members 

in  Idaho  and  Washington.  School  districts  in  Idaho,  Minnesota,^^ 
and  Oregon  are  allowed  to  expend  public  funds  to  secure  medical 
or  hospital  insurance  benefits;  school  districts  in  California  are 
authorized  to  provide  for  adequate  medical  and  hospital  care  for 
school  partol  members  who  may  be  injured  while  performing  patrol 
I dude?.  While  Nevada  has  no  specific  statute  authorizing  school 

I districts  to  form  school  traffic  partols,  under  the  industrial  insurance 

law  pupils  who  are  members  of  partols  are  entitled  to  be  compensated 
for  duty-related  injuries.^  Liability  insurance  on  school  traffic  patrol 
programs  may  be  carried  by  school  districts  in  Idaho  and  Oregon. 

The  legality  of  the  school  patrol  program  in  states  without  explicit 
laws  on  tills  subject  has  not  been  tested  in  the  courts.  Neither  has 
any  decision  involving  a street  traffic  patrol  member,  or  other  pupil 
who  may  have  had  injuries  traceable  to  the  operation  of  a safety 
patrol  program,  appeared  in  a court  of  record.  In  the  event  of  litiga- 
tion, the  same  rules  of  law  governing  negligent  injuries  to  pupils 
in  other  school  activities  would  apply.  The  school  boards  in  most 
states  are  not  liable  because  of  governmental  immunity.  Where  not 
relieved  of  liability  by  statute,  school  personnel  supervising  the  school 
patrol  program  would  be  answerable  for  damages  if  negligence 
against  them  is  proven. 

Accidents  arising  out  of  school  traffic  patrol  programs  can  be 
minimized  if  sound  procedures  for  their  operation  are  in  force.  Rules 
and  regulations  designed  to  provide  safety  for  patrol  members  and 
the  pupils  they  are  protecting  from  traffic  hazards  are  spelled  out 
and  recommended  for  adoption  by  school  boards  in  Policies  and 
Practices  for  School  Safety  Patrols. 

^^Minnesota  Statutes  Aimotatedy  secs.  123.18(11)  and  123.39(11). 

SB  Oregon  Revised  Statutes,  sec.  332.180. 

ss  Nevada  Revised  Statutes,  sec.  616.075, 

BiThe  latest  revision  (1958)  was  prepared  with  the  coK>peration  of  many 
organizations  interested  in  school  patrols,  including  the  National  Commission 
on  Safety  Education  of  the  NEA,  from  which  copies  may  be  obtained. 
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These  rules  emphasize  that  ^'patrols  should  not  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  directing  vehicular  traffic,  nor  should  they  be 
allowed  to  direct  it  ” They  recommend  that  the  “patrol  member  should 
stand  back  of  the  curb — not  in  the  street — and  remind  the  children 
to  wait  behind  him  until  he  sees  an  adequate  gap  in  traffic.  When 
the  gap  occurs,  he  should  step  aside  and  motion  for  the  children 
to  cross  the  street  in  a group.”  The  standards  formulated  for  school 
safety  patrols  also  include  the  following; 

• The  school  superintendent  should  assume  the  leadership  in  determining 
over-all  school  safety  patrol  policies 

• Careful  instruction  and  continuous  supervision  of  the  patrols  by  qualified 
and  responsible  school  personi^  are  essential 

• All  patrol  members  should  be  properly  instructed  in  their  duties  and 
given  “on-the-job”  training  before  being  assigned 

• Members  of  the  safety  patrols  should  be  selected  from  the  upper  grades, 
preferably  not  below  the  fifth,  on  the  basis  of  their  leadership  and 
reliability 

• Patrol  services  should  be  voluntary  and  open  to  all  who  qualify;  written 
approval  of  the  parents  should  be  secured. 
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First  Aid  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Injured  Pupils 


If  a pupil  is  injured,  the  teacher  present  should  immediately  call 
the  school  nurse  or  school  physician  if  there  is  one.  If  no  person 
with  medical  training  is  available,  the  proper  action  to  be  taken  by 
the  teacher  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  injury. 

When  immediate  first-aid  treatment  seems  indicated,  the  teacher 
is  obligated  by  his  relationship  to  the  pupil  to  do  the  best  he  can. 
Such  &st-aid  knowledge  as  is  expected  of  laymen  is  required  of 
teachers  in  these  circumstances.  Either  lack  of  action  or  unwise 
action  in  an  emergency  may  lead  to  a charge  of  negligence  against 
the  teacher.  For  instance,  a physical  education  coach  was  found  to 
have  acted  negligently  when  he  permitted  a student  hurt  in  a football 
scrimmage  to  Ik  carried  off  a playing  field  without  the  use  of  a 
stretcher,  with  the  result  that  his  injuries  were  aggravated.^  Certain 
situations  may  require  the  teacher  to  administer  first  aid  to  an  injured 
pupil.  However,  when  no  emergency  exists,  teachers  should  refrain 
from  giving  or  prescribing  medical  treatment. 

When  the  injured  pupil  does  not  need  immediate  attention,  the 
teacher  should  await  the  attendance  of  a medically  trained  person. 
Teachers  without  medical  training  should  not  attempt  to  give  medical 
treatment  in  such  cases.  If  they  do  and  leave  the  pupil  in  worse 
condition  than  they  found  him,  they  open  themselves  to  a charge 
of  n^ligence.  To  illustrate:  'fwo  teachers  who  held  a pupil’s  infected 
hand  in  scalding  water,  causing  blisters  and  permanent  disfigurement, 
were  held  to  be  negligent.^  One  would  hardly  presume  that  the 
teachers  were  not  w^  intentioned.  But  if  the  teachers  thought  that 
the  pupil’s  infection  was  so  serious  that  it  could  not  wait  until  after 
school  for  attention,  they  should  have  called  the  parents  ^he  pupil’s 
family  physician  instead  of  undertaking  treatment. 

Failure  to  obtain  immediate  medical  attention  where  there  appears 
to  be  no  immediate  need  for  it  does  not  render  a teacher  liable.  This 
was  the  holding  in  a case  where  delayed  medical  attention  was  one  act 
of  alleged  negligence  against  the  teacher.  The  pupil  had  been  struck 


1 Welch  V.  Dunsmuir  Joint  UnUm  High  School  District,  326  P.  (2d)  633  (Cali- 
fornia, 1958). 

2 Guerrieri  v.  Tyson,  24  A.  (2d)  468  (Pfennsylvania,  1942). 
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in  the  abdomen  during  a touch  football  game.  The  teacher  had  him 
rest,  and  he  was  taken  home  two  hours  after  the  accident.  The  injury 
necessitated  the  removal  of  a kidney  and  spleen.  Expert  medicd 
testimony  showed  that  a layman  could  not  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  Injury,  and  that  no  injury 
resulted  to  the  pupil  because  of  the  delay.^ 

In  another  case,  a pupil  dislocated  his  shoulder  in  football  tackle 
practice.  One  of  the  teachers  present  snapped  it  back  into  place, 
placed  the  boy's  arm  in  a sling,  and  sent  him  home.  No  negligence 
was  found  against  the  teachers  and  coaches  of  the  team  in  the  absence 
of  a showing  that  there  was  an  immediate  pressing  necessity  for 
medical  aid  before  the  boy  went  home  and  that  the  decision  to  obtain 
medical  aid  could  not  await  his  parents’  consideration.'* 

In  a third  instance,  a physical  education  teacher  walked  a boy  a 
short  distance  to  the  supervisor’s  office  after  he  broke  his  arm  jump- 
ing over  a gym  horse.  There  he  was  given  first  aid  and  then  taken  to 
a hospital.  According  to  the  parents,  the  boy  should  not  have  been 
directed  to  walk  to  the  office  after  he  was  hurt.  Holding  that  the 
teacher  was  not  liable  for  negligence,  the  court  stated  that  the  steps 
taken  to  aid  the  injured  boy  were  better  than  having  him  wait  for 
a doctor  to  come  to  school.^ 
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* Pirkle  V.  Oakdale  VnUm  Grammar  School  District,  253  P.  (2d)  1 (California, 
1953). 

* Duda  V.  Gaines,  79  A.  (2d)  695  (New  Jersey,  1951 ). 

® Sayers  v.  Ranger,  83  A.  (2d)  775  (New  Jersey,  1951). 
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VII. 

Insurance  and  Related  Compensation 
for  Injured  Pupils 

Insurance  coverage  is  one  means  of  helping  injured  pupils  to 
recover  medical  and  hospital  expenses  and  pecuniary  damages  for 
bodily  harm  suffered  in  school  accidents.  It  also  serves  to  protect 
school  personnel  from  financial  loss  vtrhen  liability  for  their  negli- 
gence is  established  in  pupil-injury  cases.  Statutory  provisions  in 
each  state  determine  the  kind  of  insurance  school  districts  may 
or  must  carry,  types  of  risks  to  be  insured  against,  and  the  dollar 
limits  of  the  coverage.  Distinctions  should  be  dravtrn  between  two 
types  of  insurance:  accident  and  liability. 

Accident  insurance  is  payable  regardless  of  fault.  Depending  on 
the  terms  of  the  policy,  accident  insurance  may  cover  pupils  injured 
while  traveling  to  and  from  school,  during  school  attendance,  or 
while  engaged  in  certain  school-connected  activities  of  a regular 
curricular  or  extra-curricular  nature.  The  distinctive  feature  of  ac- 
cident insurance  is  that  it  provides  for  compensation  to  the  injured 
party  because  of  the  accident,  not  because  of  the  negligence  of  the 
insured. 

Under  liability  insurance,  payments  for  damages  to  the  injured 
pupil  depend  on  the  negligence  of  the  insured,  that  is,  for  the 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  school  district  or  its  personnel.  No 
payments  are  made  under  liability  insurance  coverage  for  injuries 
suffered  apart  from  ne^gence  or  other  wrongful  acts,  unless  the 
policy  also  contains  an  accident  insurance  provision. 

Schoo/  fransporfafion  insurance 

The  number  of  states  requiring  or  specifically  authorizing  school 
districts  to  procure  insurance  has  grown  considerably  in  the  past 
15  years. 

Most  widespread  are  statutory  provisions  relating  to  insurance 
for  school  bus  transportation.  A 1961  survey  ^ shows  that  22  states 


1 Featheiston,  E.  Glenn,  and  Murray,  John  B.  State  Provisions  for  School  Bm 
Insurance.  Circular  No.  486  (Revised).  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  1961.  7 p. 
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require  school  districts  to  carry  liability  insurance  on  publicly  owned 
school  buses — 17  by  statute  and  five  by  administrative  regulation; 
by  statute,  18  states  specifically  permit  school  boards  to  purchase 
liability  insurance  on  their  own  buses,  while  in  four  other  states, 
obtaining  coverage  is  deemed  permissible  under  the  school  board’s 
implied  powers.  The  legal  status  of  school  boards  in  Maine  and 
Missouri  as  to  the  purchase  of  liability  insurance  on  buses  they  own 
is  not  clearly  defined.  In  only  four  states,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  South 
Dakota,  and  Texas,  are  school  boards  forbidden  by  court  decisions, 
attorney  generd  opinions,  or  other  rulings  from  insuring  their  school 
buses  against  liability;  but  Alabama  and  Mississippi  otherwi  provide 
for  the  payment  of  pupil  transportation  accident  claims. 

A number  of  pupil  transportation  accidents  occur  after  the  pupil 
has  alighted  from  the  bus.  It  is  noteworthy,  therefore,  that  there 
is  judicial  opinion  to  the  effect  that  opening  the  bus  door  and  allowing 
pupils  to  alight  and  walk  in  front  of  the  bus  and  start  across  the 
highway  when  a truck  was  passing  the  bus  is  a risk  within  the  liability 
insurance  coverage  limiting  the  liability  insurer  to  damages  for 
injuries  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the  school  bus.^ 

Statutory  permission  to  carry  liability  insurance  on  school  buses 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  accident  insurance  may  also  be 
purchased.  Pupil  accident  and  medical  payments  insurance  coverage 
for  injuries  during  transportation  on  publicly  owned  school  buses  is 
required  by  statute  in  four  states  and  by  administrative  ruling  in  two 
others.  Either  by  direct  statutory  authorization,  or  under  their  implied 
powers,  school  districts  in  24  states  may  provide  this  coverage.  In 
five  states  school  districts  may  not  carry  insurance  of  this  kind.  In 
15  states  the  legal  authority  of  school  districts  to  secure  accident  and 
medical  payments  insurance  is  not  clear.^ 

In  place  of  transportation  insurance  provisions,  Alabama  has 
established  a board  of  adjustment  to  hear  claims  against  the  state 
and  its  subdivisions.  The  law  specifically  provides  that  this  board 
shall  hear  and  consider  claims  of  public-school  pupils  resulting  from 
accidents  while  being  transported  in  a school  bus,  publicly  owned  or 
operated  throu^  contract,  either  to  and  from  school  or  in  connection 
with  any  school  activity.^  Claims  must  be  filed  with  this  board  and 
cannot  be  adjudicated  in  the  courts.^  They  are  paid  out  of  an  annual 
state  appropriation. 

Mississippi  has  created  an  "Accident  Contingent  Fund”  to  which 
all  school  districts  operating  school  buses  must  contribute.  It  is 


^Barl  W,  Baker  and  Co.  v.  Lagaly,  144  F.  (2d)  344  (Oklahoma,  1944), 

^ Featherston,  E.  Glenn,  and  Murray,  John  B.,  op.  cit 
^ Code  of  Alabama  (Recompiled  1958),  Title  55,  sec.  334. 

® Hawkins  v.  State  Board  of  Adjustment,  7 So.  (2d)  775  (Alabama,  1942). 


out  of  this  fund  that  a pupil  injured  due  to  the  negligent  operation 
and  maintenance  of  school  buses  can  be  compensate  up  to  the  limit 
of  $5,000.  The  pupil  has  the  right  of  action  against  the  school  district, 
and  the  school  district  may  not  plead  the  defense  of  governmental 
immunity,® 

North  Carolina  provides  for  recovery  of  damages  for  injuries 
suffered  in  school  bus  accidents  in  two  ways.  The  state  board  of 
education  is  authorized  to  set  up  a budget  item  out  of  which  to 
reimburse  parents  of  children  injured  while  boarding,  riding,  or 
alighting  hrom  a school  bus,  or  injured  by  a bus  on  school  grounds. 
Payments  are  made  for  medical,  hospital,  surgical,  or  funeral  ex* 
penses,  up  to  a maximum  of  $600.  This  provision  does  not  apply 
to  activity  buses.  Claims  are  payable  whether  or  not  negligence  is 
involved.^  Another  statute  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  State  Industrial 
Commission  to  hear  and  determine  tort  claims  due  to  the  negligent 
act  of  a school  bus  driver  employed  by  a city,  county,  or  administra- 
tive unit,  whose  salary  is  paid  out  of  the  nine-month  state  school 
fund.  Awards  are  payable  from  state  funds  appropriated  for  this 
purpose.  Commission  awards  in  excess  of  $1,000  cannot  be  honored 
by  the  state  board  of  education  unless  the  local  school  board  shall 
have  contested  or  defended  against  the  claim  in  good  faith.® 


Accident  insurance 

Besides  the  states  that  have  statutory  provisions  for  accident  and 
medical  payments  insurance  relating  to  school  transporation,  there 
are  a few  states  that  allow  school  districts  to  buy  insurance  to  cover 
all  pupils  for  all  or  most  kinds  of  accidents.  In  addition,  the  legisla- 
tures of  about  one-fourth  of  the  states  have  specifically  authorized 
insurance  coverage  for  pupils  engaged  in  athletics;  the  premiums  for 
this  insurance  may  be  paid  out  of  public  funds  in  some  states,  but  in 
others  the  cost  may  be  defrayed  only  out  of  funds  derived  from 
athletic  activities. 

In  recent  years  a popular  type  of  group  coverage  made  available 
to  pupils  through  the  schools  is  the  student  accident  insurance  policy. 
Parents  pay  the  premium  if  they  wish  their  children  to  be  covered. 
These  policies  insure  children  against  accidental  bodily  injury  or 
death  incurred  in  going  to  and  from  school,  while  they  are  in  school, 
or  during  participation  in  school-related  activities.  What  coverage 
the  policies  include  or  exclude  and  how  much  is  collectible  varies  with 
the  terms  of  the  insurance  contract.  A few  courts  have  been  called 
to  interpret  the  clauses  in  these  policies  when  reimbursement  for 


Mississippi  Code  1942  Annotated  (Recompiled  1952),  sec.  6336-19. 
f General  Statutes  of  Nortfe  Carolina,  sec.  115-193, 
sjfcid.,  sec.  143-300,1. 
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damages  became  a disputed  issue  between  the  insurance  company 
and  insured  pupil.  To  illustrate:  A question  arose  as  to  whether  a 
pupil  who  deviated  somewhat  from  his  route  home  from  school  to 
accompany  a friend  on  an  errand  could  collect  dams^es  for  injuries 
he  sustained  when  a bicycle  tie  was  riding  collided  with  a car.  The 
particular  policy  contained  a clause  covering  pupils  traveling  directly 
between  home  and  school  within  an  hour  from  the  start  and  close  of 
school.  Recovery  under  the  policy  was  allowed,  the  court  stating 
that  in  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  policy,  and  the  human  nature  of 
children,  the  reasonable,  practical,  and  sensible  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  “directly  home  from  school”  permitted  a reasonable  deviation  * 


Liability  insurance 

Apart  from  statutory  provisions  for  liability  insurance  to  cover  the 
operation  of  school  buses,  the  California  statute  requires  **  and  the 
statutes  in  at  least  14  other  states  expressly  authorize  the  school 
districts  to  purchase  with  public  funds  liability  insurance  to  protect 
officers  or  employees  against  damages  due  to  negligent  acts  or  omis- 
sions while  performing  their  school  duties.  These  states  are:  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.” 

In  five  other  states,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and 
Vermont,  statutory  provisions  having  reference  to  liability  insurance 
for  government  imits,  may  possibly  have  application  to  school 
districts  also.^* 


Waiver  of  governmental  immmonity 

In  those  states  where  school  districts  are  empowered  or  required 
to  carry  liability  insurance,  provisions  in  the  law  differ  with  respect 


^Dzurko  V.  Pitot  Life  Insurance  Company,  171  A.  (2d)  885  (Pennsylvania, 
1961). 

California  Education  Code,  sec.  1044. 

Conttecticut  General  Statutes  Annotated,  Revision  of  1958,  sec.  10<236; 
Illinois  School  Code  of  1961,  Chapter  122,  sec.  10-22.3;  Annotated  Laws  of 
Meissachusetts,  Chapter  40,  sec.  40:5(1);  Minnesota  Statutes  Annotated,  secs. 
123.20, 123.41,  465.62;  New  Hampshire  Revised  Statutes  Annotated,  secs.  i94:3, 
412:3;  New  Jersey  Statutes  Annotated,  sec.  18:5-50-4;  New  Mexico  Statutes 
1953  Annotated,  secs.  5-6-18 — 5-6-22;  New  Yorfe  Education  Law,  sec.  3023; 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  sec.  115-53;  Oregon  Revised  Statutes,  sec. 
332.180;  Pardon’s  Pennsylvania  Statutes  Annotated,  Title  24,  sec.  7-774;  South 
Dakota  Code  of  1939, 1960  Supplement,  sec.  15.3815;  Revised  Code  of  Washing- 
ton, sec.  ^.76.410;  Wyoming  Statutes  1957,  secs.  21-158,  21-159. 

Arkansas  Statutes  1947  Annotated  (1957  Replacement  Volume),  secs.  66- 
3240 — 66-3242;  Idaho  Code,  secs.  41-3304  to  41^306;  Iowa  Code  Annotated, 
sec.  517A.1;  North  Dakota  Century  Code,  sec.  40-43-07;  Vermont  Statutes  An- 
notated, Title  29,  secs.  1401-1406. 


to  the  waiver  of  governmental  immunity.  Some  statutes  expressly 
provide  that  the  district's  immunity  is  not  waived,  some  are  silent, 
and  still  others  are  quite  specific  that  the  immunity  is  waived  to  the 
extent  of  the  insurance  obtained.  A few  of  the  state  laws  make  it  clear 
that  the  insurance  company  is  the  party  to  be  sued,  or  that  the  insurer 
may  not  assert  the  defense  of  governmental  immunity. 

Does  a school  district  waive  its  governmental  immunity  from 
liability  or  from  suit  when  it  procures  liability  insurance?  This 
question  has  been  litigated  in  a number  of  jurisdictions.  Unless  there 
is  express  waiver  by  statute,  it  is  the  prevailing  judicial  view  that  the 
existence  of  insurance  coverage  does  not  affect  the  district's  immunity 
from  tort  liability,*^  Thus,  unless  the  statutes  contain  a declaration 
of  legislative  policy  as  to  the  status  of  the  school  district  in  this 
respect,  most  courts  will  not  accept  a suit  against  an  immune  school 
district,  even  if  only  to  determine  the  amount  of  damages  the  in> 
surance  company  is  to  pay.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by 
writing  into  the  policy  a provision  that  the  claimant  may  maintain 
a direct  action  against  the  insurance  company,  and  that  the  defense 
of  governmental  immunity  is  not  to  be  asserted  by  the  insurer.  The 
more  desirable  method  is  to  change  the  statute  to  permit  suits  against 
school  districts  where  there  is  insurance  coverage, 

A few  courts,  notably  in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Oregon,  and  Tennessee, 
have  held  that  when  insurance  coverage  has  been  purchased,  the 
school  district's  immunity  from  tort  liability  is  removed  to  the  extent 
of  the  policy.  The  Oregon  court  has  indicated  that  the  school  district 
is  the  proper  defendant.*^  The  reasoning  of  this  judicial  minority  is 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  immunity  doctrine — to  protect  public 
funds — no  longer  exists  when  insurance  protection  is  secured. 


Livingston  v.  New  Mexico  College  of  A.  and  M.  Arts,  328  P.  (2d)  79  (New 
Mexico,  1958);  Supler  v.  School  District  of  North  Franklin  Townshipy  182  A. 
(2d)  535  (Pennsylvania,  1962). 

Vendrell  v.  School  District  No.  26C  Malheur  Countt/y  360  P.  (2d)  282  (Ore- 
gon, 1&31). 
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SERVICES 


GUIDE  FOR  ASSESSING  NURSING 
IN  LONG  TERM  CARE  FACILITIES 


Introduction 

Consideration  of  principles  essential  for  a good  nursing  service  must 
begin  with  the  facility  of  which  the  nursing  service  is  an  important 
and  integral  part  The  philosophy  and  objectives,  activities,  organizational 
structure,  and  administrative  policies  of  the  total  facility  are  reflected  in 
the  nature  and  scope  of  its  nursing  service,’  The  authority,  responsibility^ 
and  accountability  for  the  activities  of  the  nursing  service  are  vested  in 
the  director  of  nursing  services,^  In  order  for  the  nursing  service  to  function 
best,  therefore,  the  director  of  the  service  or  a delegated  representative 
should  be  a member  of  those  groups  that,  using  democratic  processes, 
determine  the  policies  of  the  total  facility  and  the  plans  that  affect  patient 
care,  administration,  and  personnel. 


’American  Hospital  Association,  Annual  Report  (1964),  “Principles  of  Organi- 
zation, Management,  and  Community  Relations  for  Hospitals.’* 

2American  Nurses^  Association,  Statement  of  Functions,  Standards,  and  Quali- 
fications for  the  Director  of  Nursing  Service. 


All  services  share,  in  some  measure,  in  the  activities  through  which 
all  of  the  objectives  of  the  facility  are  accomplished.  Each  !>ervice,  how- 
ever, has  specific  functions  for  which  it  has  major  responsibility.  The 
specific  function  of  the  nursing  service  is  to  provide  all  nursing  care  and 
to  participate  in  the  coordination  of  patient  care  activities. 

The  National  League  for  Nursing  interprets  nursing  care  as  that 
which  meets  the  total  nursing  care  needs  of  patients,  whether  these  be 
diagnostic,  preventive,  supportive,  therapeutic,  or  restorative.  The  League 
recognizes  the  patient  as  an  individual  with  a distinct  personality  and 
corresponding  needs  which  are  influenced  by  his  place  within  the  family 
and  the  community,  and  who  must  be  helped  to  make  an  optimal  adjust- 
ment to  his  condition  and  his  social  environment.  This  concept  under- 
scores the  involvement  expected  of  the  nursing  service  in  providing  con- 
tinuity of  nursing  care  from  patients  as  they  move  from  hospital  to  home. 

in  view  of  the  fast  changing  trends  in  society  resulting  from  the 
development  of  new  knowledge,  the  nursing  service  must  be  ready  always 
to  adapt  to  the  new  ne«ls.  Principles  must  also  be  subject  to  continuity 
study  and  periodic  updating.  Many  nursing  services  already  are  perform- 
ing at  or  beyond  the  level  expected  in  the  principles  contained  in  this  guide. 

These  principles  then  are  intended  as  general  guides,  and  they  may 
be  applied  in  many  ways.  No  one  principle  stands  alone.  All  are  inter- 
related and  are,  in  addition,  related  to  the  principles  affecting  patient  care 
developed  by  other  appropriate  health  organizations  or  by  state  and  muni- 
cipal regulatory  agencies. 

Following  are  some  suggestions  of  ways  in  which  these  principles 
may  be  used  effectively: 

1.  As  a tool  for  self-evaluation  and  program  improvement  by  di- 
rectors of  nursing  services. 

2.  As  an  informative  and  interpretive  device  for  nursing  service  and 
other  facility  personnel. 

3.  As  a guide  for  community  groups,  governmental  agencies,  and 
others  interested  in  supporting  safe  and  effective  nursing  care 
of  patients. 


Principles  for  Assessing  Nursing  Service 
In  a Long  Term  Facility* 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


Hie  nursing  service  has  dehnitive  statements  of  philosophy  and 
objectives. 

The  nursing  service  has  an  established  plan  of  organization  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  nursing  care  and  the  oversdl  facility 
organization. 

The  nursing  service  develops  and  implements  written  adminis- 
trative policies. 

The  nursing  service  develops  and  implements  policies  for  its 
personnel. 

The  numing  service  develops  and  implements  the  program  for 
providing  nursing  care. 

The  nursing  service  develops  a budget  for  its  operation. 

The  nursing  service  estimates  its  needs  and  operates  a system 
for  control  and  use  of  equipment,  facilities,  and  supplies. 

The  nursing  service  develops  and  maintains  an  effective  system 
of  clinical  a”d  administrative  records  and  reports. 

The  nurang  service  involves  itself  in  a program  of  staff  develop- 
ment for  all  personnel. 

The  nursing  service  conducts  a systematic  appraisal  program  by 
which  it  evaluates  its  progress  toward  attainment  of  estaldished 
objectives. 


♦Extended  Care  Facility,  Nursing  Care  Facility,  Resident  Care  Facility. 


The  Principles  and  Their  Interpretation 


1. 

Hie  nursing  service  has 
definitive  statements  of 
philosophy  and  objectives. 


1.  There  is  a written  statement  of  the  philos- 
ophy and  objectives  of  the  type  of  care  that  the 
facility  proposes  to  render J 

2.  The  philosophy  expresses  the  intent  to  give 
the  kind  of  nursing  care  which  is  safe,  effective, 
and  efficiently  rendered.^ 

3.  The  philosophy  of  nursing  recognizes  the 
importance  of  integrating  both  the  plan  of 
medical  care  and  the  plan  of  nursing  care  for 
the  patient*s  total  well-being3 

4 There  is  recognition  that  achievement  of 
quality  care  depends  on  the  employment  of 
qualified,  motivated  personnel’ 

5.  The  philosophy,  objectives  and  short  term 
and  long  range  plans  are  understood  by  the 
personnel  concerned  and  are  periodically  eval- 
uated and  revised  in  terms  of  changing  nursing 
care  requirements. 


1.  From  guidelines  prepared  by  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  Division  of  Hospital 
Affairs.  Office  of  Hospital  Nursing  Services,  for 
use  with  the  Department's  Nursing  Home  Oper- 
aticMi  Code,  Subchapter  D. 
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If  Yes,  Indicate  Evidences 
If  No,  Why  not? 


Hie  nursing  service  has  an 
established  plan  of 
organization  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of 
nursing  care  and  the  overall 
facility  organization. 


1.  The  written  organization  plan  is  current  and 
defines  the  responsibility,  authority,  and  rela< 
tionships  of  all  positions  within  the  nursing 
service. 

2.  The  organization  plan  defines  intra-service 
relationships, 


3.  The  organization  plan  defines  relationships 
with  other  related  agencies. 

4.  The  organization  plan  sets  forth  a system 
through  which  coordinated  planning  for  meet- 
ing patient  care  needs  can  be  achieved, 

5.  The  organization  plan  establishes  a system 
for  communicating  written  or  verbal  Infor* 
maticm. 
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The  nursing  service 
develops  and  implements 
written  administrative 
policies. 


1.  These  policies  clarify  for  nursing  service  the 
overall  facility  policies  in  which  nursing  shares 
responsibility, 

2,  The  policies  establish  direction  for  personnel 
who  are  responsible  and  accountable  for  man- 
agement of  nursing  care  and  nursing  personnel. 
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4. 

The  nursing  service 
develops  and  Implements 
policies  for  Its  personnel 


1.  Policies  for  nursing  personnel  are  consistent 
with  overall  facility  personnel  policies. 

2.  Stalling  requirements  are  determined  and 
policies  established  for  the  recruitment,  selec- 
tion, and  placement  of  qualified  personnel. 

3.  Job  requirements  and  specifications  are 
defined  in  writing. 

4.  Written  procedures  are  established  for  per- 
sonnel appointment,  counseling,  appraisal,  pro- 
motion, and  separation  from  employment. 

5.  A confidential  file  is  maintained  for  each 
employee  from  initial  contact  through  separa- 
tion from  employment. 

6.  Provision  is  made  for  health,  welfare,  and 
safety  programs  in  the  interest  of  each  em- 
ployee. 
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5. 

The  nursing  service 
develops  and  implements 
the  program  for  providing 
nursing  care. 


1.  Written  policies  and  procedures  are  estab- 
lished to  implement  the  program  of  nursing 
care. 


2.  The  registered  professional  nurse,  in  co- 
operation with  other  members  of  the  nursing 
staff,  develops,  implements,  and  evaluates  a 
written  plan  of  care  for  each  patient.  The  plan 
of  care  is  kept  current  with  the  patient’s  chang- 
ing nursing  needs. 

3.  Nurring  care  plans  support  the  medical  care 
plans  and  reflect  the  preventive,  diagnostic, 
therapeutic,  supportive,  and  restorative  care 
needed  by  the  patient. 

4.  The  written  nursing  care  plan  is  reflected  in 
the  patient’s  clinical  record  which  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  nursing  care  provided  and  the 
progress  made  by  the  patient. 

5.  The  registered  professional  nurse  determines 
nursing  care  requirements,  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibilities requiring  professional  skill  and 
judgment,  and  assigns  and  supervises  the  care 
which  can  be  safely  performed  by  the  licensed 
practical/ vocational  nurse  and  the  activities 
which  can  be  carried  out  by  other  personnel. 
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ff  YeSf  Indicate  Evidences 
If  No»  Why  not? 


6. 

Hie  nursing  service 
develops  a budget  for 
its  operation. 


L The  budget  is  compatible  with  the  defined 
objectives  and  organization  plans. 

2.  The  budget  is  developed  by  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  the  nursing  administrative  personnel 

3.  The  budget  for  nursing  service  is  coordinated 
with  the  total  budget  of  the  facility, 
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7. 

Hie  nursing  service 
estimates  its  needs  and 
opendes  a sjrstem  for 
control  and  use  of 
equipment,  focilities, 
and  supplies. 


1.  Policies  and  plans  are  in  effect  for  optimum 
use  of  facilities  in  support  of  patient  care. 

2.  Standards  and  specifications  for  type,  quan- 
tity,  and  use  of  all  equipment  and  supplies  have 
been  prepared  by  appropriate  personnel. 

3.  A program  for  replacement  of  supplies  and 
equipment  needed  for  effective  operatic  is 
established. 
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8. 

The  nursing  service 
develops  and  maintains 
an  effective  system  of 
clinical  and  adminishrative 
records  and  reports. 


1.  There  is  a system  for  reporting  progress  of 
patients  and  nuning  activities  and  accomplish* 
ments  to  the  administration  and  the  medical 
staff  of  the  facility. 

2.  There  is  a system  for  intra*  and  inter*service 
reporting  of  the  progress  of  patients,  activities, 
and  accomplishments  at  established  intervals  by 
each  level  of  nuning  administration  to  the 
appropriate  superior, 

3.  There  is  a system  for  reporting  accidents 
and  incidents  involving  patients,  personnel,  and 
visitors. 

4.  There  is  a system  for  recording  accurate  and 
objective  observations  of  patients  in  the  clinical 
record. 
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If  Yes,  Indicate  Evidences 
If  No,  Why  not? 


The  nursing  service 
involves  itself  In  a program 
of  staff  development 
for  all  personnel. 


1.  There  is  a written  plan  for  an  ongoing  staff 
development  program. 

2.  Appropriate  staff  representatives  participate 
in  planning,  conducting,  evaluating,  and  revis- 
ing the  staff  development  program. 

3.  There  k ..  plan  for  participation  in  appro- 
priate patient  care  discussions  and  educational 
programs. 


4.  There  is  a plan  for  participation  in  commu- 
nity activities  and  professional  organizations. 


10. 

The  nursing  service  1,  There  is  a plan  for  evaluation  of  nursing 

conducts  a systematic  care  by  persons  providing,  and  by  patients  re> 

appraisal  program  by  which  ceiving,  nursing  care, 

it  evaluates  its  pn^ress 

toward  attainment  of  2.  Nursing  personnel  participate  with  other 

established  objectives.  members  of  the  patient  care  team  in  evaluating 

the  patient  care  and  planning  for  its  improve- 
ment. 

3.  Administrative  personnel  of  nursing  service 
make  frequent  evaluations  of  patient  care  being 
given. 

4.  Administrative  and  clinical  records  and  re- 
ports are  utilized  as  tools  to  evaluate  nursing 
care. 

5.  The  nursing  director  or  delegated  represen- 
tative consults  at  regular  intervals  with  other 
service  and  administrative  personnel  to  evalu- 
ate progress  toward  attainment  of  established 
objectives. 

6.  Evaluation  data  are  used  to  forecast,  modify, 
and  develop  objectives. 
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FOREWORD 


Project  VOGUE  gathered  and  disseminated  occupational  information 
primarily  to  demonstrate  and  test  the  adequacy  of  appropriate  material 
pertaining  to  occupaticms  on  the  local  scene*  Through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Division  of  Employment,  200  occupational 
guides  were  prepared,  published,  and  used  by  students  in  twelve  edu- 
cational Institutions. 

The  research  findings  as  reported  by  counselors,  teachers,  and 
students  showed  that  the  guides  were  well  received  and  considered 
superior  to  the  average  run  of  occupational  information  found  in  most 
occupational  information  files* 


The  final  report  is  available  on  loan  from  the  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pational Education  Research,  State  Education  Department,  Albany, 

New  York  12224* 


Robert  S*  Seckendorf 
Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Occupational  Education  i 


Carl  E*  Wedekind 
Director 

Division  of  Research 


The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  a 
cooperative  arrangement  between  the  New  Yoih  State  Education  Department 
and  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service,  undertaken  to  produce  and  to 
disseminate  up-to-date  information  about  local-entry  occupations  for 
use  in  the  career  guidance  of  students.  This  sampling  was  taken  of  high 
schools  and  two-year  colleges  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  of  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area. 

Four-page  descriptions  of  200  entry  occupations  were  prepared  by 
the  State  Employment  Service  and  published  by  the  Nassau  County  Board  of 
Cooperative  ^ucational  Services  in  two  forms:  (Da  loose-leaf  binder 

and  (2)  a deck  of  microfilm  aperture  cards. 

Three  comprehensive  high  schools,  three  academic  high  schools, 
three'  ^rea  vocational- technical  programs,  and  three  two-year  colleges 
were'  supplied  with  the'  2(X)  occupational  guides.  Four  of  the  schools 
receiWd  the  guides  in  the  form  of  printed  loose- le£if  binders  which 

* " f , 1 ' ' ■l  - - 

we rd  given  to  each  counselor.  Four  schools  received  a microfilm  reader, 
2(X)  aperture  cards,  and  twenty-five  printed  copies  of  each  occupational 
guide  to  distribute  to  students  ^o  requested  them.  Four  schools 
received  la  microfildt  reader-printer  and  200  aperture  cards.  With  the 
press  of  a button  the  reader-printer  could  produce  printed  copies  of 
the  guides. 

Counselors  and  teachers  were  invited  to  use  the  guides  in  their 
counseling  and  teaching  and  to  encourage  students  to  refer  to  the  guides 
for  occupational  iiifoimatidn.  The  guides  were  used  and  evaluated 
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according  to  a predetermined  plan  during  an  experimental  period  of 
two  months. 

In  general  the  guides  were  well  received  by  counselors,  teachers, 
and  students  and  were  considered  superior  to  the  average  run  of  occu- 
pational information  found  in  most  occupational  information  files. 

The  loose-leaf  binder  of  printed  guides  and  the  reader-printer  with  its 
aperture  cards  were  about  equally  popular.  The  reader  was  used  less 
than  either  the  loose-leaf  binder  or  reader-printer. 

Ninety- two  percent  of  the  students  who  used  the  guides  said  they 
would  recommend  the  guides  to  other  students;  75  percent  wanted  to 
keep  copies  of  the  guides  they  had  read. 

In  the  comprehensive  and  academic  high  schools,  most  of  the 
students  who  used  the  guides  did  so  at  the  suggestion  of  their  counselors. 
In  the  area  vocational-technical  programs  most  such  referrals  came 
from  the  classroom  instructors.  In  the  two-year  colleges,  most  of  the 
suggestions  came  from  fellow  students.  The  college  students  said  they 
seldom  went  to  see  their  counselors  except  on  academic  problems;  they 
thought  that  their  instructors  were  more  competent  than  their  counselors 
to  help  them  with  occupational  information. 

Although  48  percent  of  the  students  said  they  planned  to  make 
appointments  with  their  counselors  to  discuss  what  they  had  read  in  the 
occupational  guides,  a later  followup  of  a small  sample  of  them  revealed 
that  only  3 percent  had  done  so. 

Generally,  the  counselors  in  the  twelve  pilot  schools  sported  that 
they  referred  the  students  to  the  guides  and  had  little  followup  with 
them  after  they  had  read  the  guides.  The  teacher-coordinators,  however. 
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generally  reported  that  they  used  the  occupational  guides  as  a basis 
for  instruction  in  their  daily  classes  and  in  individual  contacts  with 
their  students. 

In  two  of  the  three  colleges,  with  a combined  enrollment  of  7,666 
students  and  18  counselors,  the  occupational  guides  were  used  by  only 
16  students. 

In  proportion  to  enrollment,  students  in  area  vocational-technical 
education  p^grams  made  twice  as  much  use  of  the  guides  as  did  the 
students  in  either  academic  or  comprehensive  high  schools,  and  13 
times  as  much  use  as  the  students  in  two-year  colleges. 

The  twlve  pilot  schools  had  a total  enrollment  of  27,823.  Of  ^ 
these,  1,282.  students  (^^proximately  5 percent)  read  the  occupational 
guides  at  least  once  during  the  experimental  period  of  two  months. 
Without  comparable  figures  on  how  many  students  use  other  sources  of 
occupational  information  during  a ccmparable  period,  it  is  difficult 
to  judge... whether  or  not  5 percent  indicates  progress. 

As  a followup  to  Project  VOGUE,  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of 
Guidance  will  undertake  a program  of  disseminating  the  occupational 
guides  during. 1968-1969  to  as  many  schools  as  possible  in  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties.  The  Division  of  Employment  will  be  requested  to 
update  the  guides  and  add  new  occupational  titles  as  needed. 
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1960  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth*  Washington, 
1960. 

355  p. 


Greeley,  Andrew  M* 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  "RELIGIOUS  FACTOR"  ON  THE  CAREER-PLANS 
AND  OCCUPATIONAL  VALUES  OF  CQLLE^  GRADUATES  (reprint  from 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol*  68,  No*  6,  1963,  pp*  658- 
671). 


Matthews,  Robert  G* 

REASONS  FOR  SELECTION  OF  EXPECTED  OCCUPATIONS:  BY 

• RACE  AND  SEX,  by  R.G.  Matthews  and,  L.W*  Drabick*  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina  State  University,  1965* 

14  p*  Ed.  Research  Series,  No*  7* 


Mitchell,  Howard  E. 

COUNSELOR  INSTITUTE  AND  FOLLOW-UP  WORKSHOP  PROJECT: 
PROJECT  REPORT*  (In  American  Vocational  Journal,  October, 
1965,  p*  28)*  University  of  Pa*,  1966* 


National  Education  Association 

SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED.  (Revision  of 
Educational  Research  Service  Circular  No*  2,  1963).  Washington, 
1965* 

79  p* 


Newman,  Dorothy  K* 

THE  NEQIOES  IN  THE  U*S*:  Their  economic  and  social 

situation*  Washington,  D*C*,  U*S*  Dept*  of  Labor-BLS* 
Bulletin  no*  1511,  1966* 

241  pp* 


3 


1322 


4158 


0134 


7040 


1594 


1551 


Page,  Donald 

WATTS  OWE  YEAR  LATER*  (In  En^loymenC  Service  Review, 
Vol*  3,  No*  8,  August,  1966,  p»  21-22  and  51). 


Phipps,  Lloyd  J. 

PROJECT  REDY:  Rural  Education  Disadvantaged  Youth 

(Devel oilmen t of  Human  Resources  of  Youth  Through  a 
Vocational  Oriented  Educational  Program  for  Disadvantaged 
Families  in  Depressed  Rural  Areas),  by  L.J*  Phipps  and 
Gerald  R.  Fuller*  ITrbana,  University  of  Illinois,  [1965?] • 

8 p* 


Riessman,  Frank 

TEACHER  INSTITUTES:  A 5-POINT  PLAN.**F0R  TEACHERS  OF 

URBAN  DISADVANTA^D  CHILDREN.  Syracuse,  Syracuse  University, 
Conference,  Urban  Education  and  Cultural  Deprivation,  1964* 

A ^ 


Roessel,  Robert  A«,  Jr* 

SELECT  PROBLEMS  AND  PROGRAMS  FOR  INDIAN  YOUTH* 
Washington,  National  Committee  for  Children  and  Youth,  1963* 
18  p.  No*  55 


Savitsky,  Charles 

JOB  GUIDANCE  AND  THE  DISADVANTAGED  (reprint  from  The 
Clearing  House,  Vol.  39,  No*  3,  November,  1964,  pp*  156-158). 


Taves,  Marvin  J. 

IN  SEARCH  OF  OPPORTUNITY,  A STUDY  OF  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL 
MIGRATION  IN  MINNESOTA,  by  Marvin  J.  Taves,  and  Richard  W. 
Coller*  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1964* 

35  pp* 


4 


1651  U.S«  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING:  PASSPORT  TO  OPPORTUNITY  - 

4th  Annual  Report  on  •••  Training  Activities  under  NDTA* 
Washington,  1966* 

92  p. 


0277  U*S,  Office  of  Hanpower,  Automation  Ad  Training 

CONSOLIDAIED  INVENTORY  OF  DEPARIMENT  OF  LABOR  RESEARCH 
ON  LABOR  FORCE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  (AUGUST,  1964). 
Washington,  1964* 

71  p. 


1656  U.S*  President's  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

REPORT  ON  FOUR  CONSULTATIONS:  Private  Employment 

Opportunities,  Nev  Patterns  In  Volunteer  Work,  Portrayal  of 
Women  by  the  Mass  Media  and  Problems  of  Negro  Women* 
Washington,  1963* 

38  p« 


1152  Van  Wagenen,  R*C* 

VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION*  (In  Delta  PI  Epsilon, 
Vol*  8,  No*  1,  November,  1965,  pp*  7-16). 


1176  Young,  Whitney  M. 

PUTTING  SKILLS  TO  WORK*  (In  XW  Panorama,  No*  19, 
July-August,  1966,  pp*  28-32)* 


a 

2169  Eelsel,  Joseph  S. 

MANPOWER  AMD  TRAINING,  TRENDS,  OUTLOOK,  AND  PROGRAMS* 
Washington,  U*S*  Dept*  of  Labor,  July,  1963* 

25  p*  (BUT  Manpower  Research  Bulletin  No*  2* 


tHB  mvtusvn  of  wxsccmsiN 

CEtITER  FOR  STUDIES  IN  VOCATIONRI. 
AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  NO.  XXV 
ADDENDUM  NO*  3 


DISADVANTAGED  GROUPS 


March 

April 

1967 


I 


IifHouse  Material 


2124  American  Child 

THE  NEW  NONFROFESSlDNAlt*  (fdtole  lasue  of  American 
Child,  V.  49,  no.  1,  Winter,  1967,  32  p.). 

2432  Anderson,  Bernard  E. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  NEGROES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  government.  * 

Ington,  D.C.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  1965. 

6 p.  M^thly  Labor  Review  Reprint  No.  2480. 

2715  Brandt,  A.  Bnrry 

NAH  TRAINS  THE  DISADVANTAGED*  (In  Kn^loyment  Service 
Review,  Vol.  3,  No.  10,  October,  1966,  p.  30-1  & 58). 

2459  Cain,  Glen 

RETRAINING  THE  DISADVANIAGED  WORKER  by  G.  Cain  & Gerald 
Somers.  Madison,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1966. 

25  p. 

2443  California  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 

AMERICAN  INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA:  POPULATION,  EMPLOYMENT, 

INCOME,  EDUCATION.  San  Francisco,  1965. 

41  p. 

2833  Campbell,  Robert  E.,  ed. 

GUIDANCE  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION:  GUIDELINES  FOR  RESEARCH 

AND  PRACTICE*  Report  of  national  seminar*  Columbus,  Ohio 
thilverslty.  Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  In  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  1966. 

181  p. 

2363  Canada  • Department  of  Manpower  & Immigration 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  OF  CLD^  DISABLED  PERSONS* 

(In  Labour  Gasette,  Vol*  66,  No.  9,  October,  1966,  p.  586^7). 

1647  Center  for  Urban  Education 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  AGENCIES  AND  VOCATIONAL  FR0GRAMS*«>T0 
DISADVANTAC^D  YOUTH  IN  N.  Y«  CITY  AREA*  New  York,  (1966?) 

21  p* 

3194  Champaign  Public  Schools 

FREVOGATIONAL  SERVICES  FOR  HANDICAPPED  YOUTH.  Champaign, 
Illinois,  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  1961* 

20  p* 
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1344 

2714 

2411 

1336 

2830 

2374 

2550 

1359 

2528 

1370 

1480 


Cooper » Sophia 

lABOR  FORCE  PROJECTIONS  BY  COLOR,  1970-80,  by  S.  Cooper  & 
Denis  F»  Johnston*  (in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol*  89,  no.  9, 
September,  1966,  p.  965*72). 

Daly,  Victor  R. 

MDTA  MOVES  TO  THE  “FRONT  OF  THE  HOUSE**.  (In  Employinent 
Service  Review,  Vol.  3,  No.  10,  October,  1966,  p.  28-9) » 

Educational  Policies  Connlsslon  - N.E.A. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION  & THE  SEARCH  FOR  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY. 
Washington,  D.C.,  National  Education  Association,  1965. 

37  p. 

^nployinent  Service  Review. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY.  (Whole  Issue  of  E.S.R.,  v.3,  no.  8, 
August,  1966,  82  p.)» 

< ’ ' V ^ 

Emplbymeht  Service  Review 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT  FR0(3tAH  (tn  Enploynent  Service 
Review,  Vol.  3,  No*  9,  Septenher,  1966,  p.  22). 

Gltterman,  Albert 

TO  LIVE  IN  DIGNITY:  NEW  CRIMINAL  OFFENDER  LAWS.  (In 

Youth  Service  News,  vol.  17,  no*  2,  suoaaer,  1966,  p * 6-8)* 

Harvard  Clearinghouse  on  Educational  Differences 

THE  CULTURALLY  DISADVANTAGED:  Supplement  8*  Bibliography. 

Cambridge,  Hassachusetts,’  1966. 

■'  22  p.  ' • - •■’.V'  ' - 

Havlghurst,  Robert  J. 

EDUCATION  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS.  Boston,  Alljn  and  Bacon, 
1966.  ; . : 

260  p« 

V " ^ ’ 

Howard  University  •*  Institute  for  Youth  Studies 

UST  OF  RECENT  REPORTS*  Washington,  D.C.,  1966 
9 p* 

Hughes,  Robert  H. 

PROJECT  NEW  start.  (In  Employment  Service  Review, 

Vol*  41,  no.  5,  M^,  1966,  p.  55-56). 

IndusirlAI' Training  International 

engineering  BOARD'S  FIRST  OFF-THE-JOB  TRAINING  CENTRES. 

(In  Industrial  Training  International,  Vol*  1,  no*  4,  July, 

1966,  p.  150). 
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2565  Klapper,  Morris 

VOCATlom  READINESS  FOR  YOUNG  D1SABX.ED  STUDENTS  IN 
NEN  YORK  CITYs  A 3«YEAR  INTERIM  REPORT,  by  H.  Klapper  and 
Valter  Neff,  1966*  Albany,  Unlvarslby  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1966. 

105  p. 

3563  Kranz,  Harry 

THE  YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY  CENTERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

New  York,  New  York  University,  Center  for  Study  of  lineuipi*>yea 
Youth,  1966* 

24  p*  Training  Series 

2582  Levenson,  Bernard 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WHITE  AND  NEGRO  YOUTH  IN  THE  CITY  OF 
BALTIMORE,  by  B«  Levenson  and  Edmund  D*  Meyers.  New  York, 
Colunibla  University,  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  , 1963. 

60  p« 

2716  Mattson,  Robert 

CONCERTED  SERVICES  IN  TODD  COUNTY.  <ln  En^loyioent 
Service  Review,  vol.  3,  no.  10,  October  , 1966,  p.  32-4  & 37). 

2575  McKechnie,  Graeme  R. 

THE  OLDER  WORKER  AND  RETRAINING  - A SURVEY  OF  MDTA  EXPER- 
lENQE*  Paper  presented  at  national  conference.  Madison,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Center  for  Studies  In  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  1966. 

13  p. 

2509  National  Institute  of  Labor  Education 

YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM!  FINAL  REPORT  ON  OMAT  PROJECT 

P 3-63.  Washington,  D.C.,  I965« 

89  p«  and  appendices. 

2577  New  Careers  Development  Project 

JOB  AND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  THE  POOR:  report. 

Sacramento,  California,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  1965. 

28  p.  and  appendices. 

3565  New  York  Ikiiverslty,  Center  for  Study  of  Unemployed  Youth 
SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS:  WORKSHOP.. .FOR  YOUTH-WORK 

PROGRAMS.  New  York,  1965. 

42  p. 

2174  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  THE  WORK  F(»tCE.  (in  Occupational 
Outlook  Quarterly,  vlO,  no.  3,  September,  1966,  p.  24-25). 


1988  Oggy  £Xiza3>eth 

REHABILIIATION  COUNSELOR;  H£U?ER  OF  THE  HANDIOVPPED* 

New  York*  Public  Affairs  Cooamittee»  1966. 

28  p*  Public  Affairs  Pttnphlet  No*  392  ■ 

2760  Pletdce,  John  R* 

SOME  PROGRAMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCMriON  FOR  PERSONS  WITH 
SPECIAL  NEEDS  IN  W1SCC8SIN,  con^iled  by  J.  R.  Plenke  and 
Lorran  Celley*  Madison*  Wis*  St*  Board  of  Voc**  Tech.*  and 
Adult  ed«*  1966 
15  p. 

3564  Purcell*  Francis  P« 

LOW  INCOME  YOUTH*  UNEHPLOipNT*  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND 
THE  JOB  CORPS*  New  York*  New  York  Ihiiversity*  Center  for  Study 
of  Unemployed  Youth*  1966* 

24  p*  Training  Series 

1719  Schasre*  Robert*  ed* 

DROPOUTS  AND  TRAINING:  Readings*  by  R*  Schasre  and 

Jo  Wallach*  eds*  Los  Angeles*  University  of  South  California* 
Youth  Studies  Center*  1965* 

100  p*  Training  Series  for  Social  Agencies*  Vol*  VI* 

1602  Smith*  Curtis  L**  Jr* 

, THE  UNEMPLOYED:  WHY  THEY  SIART^  LOOKING  FOR  W0RK« 

(Reprinted  from  Monthly  labor  Review*  Oct**  1953*  p*  1196-1203)* 
Washington  * U*S«  Dept*  of  Labor*  1965* 

8 p*  and  appendices*  Reprint  2477* 

2836  Songe*  Alice 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  SELECTED 
REFERENCE*  1917-1965*  (Below* College)*  Wash*  D*C«*  U.S*  Dept*  of 
H.E*W**  1966* 

59  p* 

1253  Stbckburget*  Cassandra 

CRITERIA  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FOREIGN  AiSaCULTURAL 
WORKERS  IN  THE  U*S*  presented  by  Miss  Edith  £•  Lowry*  New 
York*  National  Committee  on  the  Education  of  Migrant  Children* 

Nov*  30*  1964* 

6 pp* 

2753  Taeuber*  Alma  F* 

OCCUPATIONAL  ASSIMILATION  AND  l^E  COM^TITIVE  PROCESS: 

A REANALI^IS*  by  A*  F*  Taeuber  and  others,  (in  American  Journal 
oi  Sociology*  Vol*  72*  No*  3*  November*  1966*  pp*  273-85)* 


5 


1345  Titylor,  Harold  C«  * 

COOROmilON  OF  MIHFCHER  PROGRAMS,  (in  Monthly  Labor 
Revi«w,  V.  89,  no«^9r-Sept^J.966^.  959-964). 

2844  thoaosott,  Bruce 

m PLACKHBMT  PROCESS  IK  VOCAHOKAL  REHABILITATION 

C0DNSELIN6,  ed«  by  B.  Thomason  and  Albert  H*  Barrett*  Washington, 
D«C*,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  I960. 

104  p* 

2625  Thoinpaon,  Dorothy  B. 

GUIDE  TO  JOB  PLACEMENT  OF  THE  MENTALLY  RESTORED.  Walsh.., 
D.C.yU.S*  President's  Council  on  En^loyment  of  Handicapped, 

1965. 

'41  p. 

1859  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  & Welfare 

VOCATIOKAL  EDUCATION  IN  TErNEET  DECADE:  Proposals  for 

Discussion.  Washington,  1961. 

197  p. 


Nbn«Library  Material 


1928  Bryce,  Theodora  E. 

TRAINING  GIRLS  WITH  HANDICAPS  FOR  DOMESTIC  EMPLOTMENT 
(Journal  of  Home  Economics,  December,  1963,  Vol.  55,  No.  10, 
p.  777-778). 

1762  Frederick,  Marilyn 

THE  SLOW  LEARNER.  - WORK  ESPERIEKXEvPRCmM,  BY  M.  Frederick 
and  Carol  Ostrom.  (in  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics, 

Vol.  VII,  No.  I,  Sept.  1963,  pp.  27-37). 

1430  Kraft,  Thelma  Kathleen  Jacob 

"ADULT  EDUCATION  FOR  LOW  INCOME  GROUPS:  A COURSE  TO  PREPARE 
FOR  DOMESTIC  SERVICE."  (Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics, 
1964-65,  vol.  viii,  no.  5). 

p.  267-274. 

2864  Levine,  Louise 

A NEW  ROLE  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  IN  SERVING  THE 
DISADVANTAGED.  Vol.  1,  No.  5,  Poverty  and  Human  Resource 
Abstracts,  1966. 
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2870  McClorkin,  W«D» 

DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  FR0BI£M  OF  RURAI.  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
SOUTH*  Agricultural  Policy  Review,  Vol*  6,  No*  3,  July, 

August,  September,  1966,  ^*  14-15* 

1453  Root,  B.S.  and  R«  B«  Robert? 

''COMPETENCIES  NEEDED  BY  TBAININ(E  DIRECTORS*"  (Training 
and  D^elopment  Journal,  vol*  20,  no*  6,  June  1966)* 

p.  2-13. 

1924  Shames,  H* 

USE  OF  HQMEH&KER  SERVICE  IN  FAMILIES  THAT  NEGLECT  THEIR 
CHILDREN  (Social  Work,  Vol*  9,  no*  1,  January,  1964,  pp*  12-18). 

1925  Smith,  Doris,  Frogrammer 

HOME  ECONOMIST  - HOMEMAKER  AIDE  TEAM  EXPANDS  ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENRICHMENT,  programmed  by  D*  Smith,  Flora  L*  Thong,  & Garret 
H*  Yanagi*  (in  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol*  57,  No*  9, 
November,  1965* 

pp*  695  ;oo. 

1454  Training  in  Business  and  Industry 

"ESSENTIAL  SKILLS  FOR  NEW  YORK."  (Vol*  3,  no*  6, 

July  1966)* 

p*  22-25* 

1926  UgeloW,  Ethel  I* 

WBILIZXN6  THE  POTENTIAL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  FOR  LOW  INCOME 
FAMIL^S  (Journal  of  Home  Economics,  October,  1965,  Vol*  57, 

PP*  648-650)* 


Projects  in  Progress 

2750  Magoon,  Thomas 

AH  EFFECTIVE  HtOBLEM  S01VIN6  MODEL  F(R  EDUCATIONAL- 
VOCAT^KINAL  PLANNING*  (Project  summary  in  S3rstems  under 
Development  for  Vocational  Guidance,  Ohio  State  University, 
p.  44-45)* 

2751  Minor,  Frank  J* 

VOCATIONAL  (RIENIATION  SYSTEMS*  (project  summary  in 
Systems  under  Development  for  Vocational  Guidance,  Ohio 
State  University,  p*  54-56)* 


THE  imiVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIl'I 
CIHTEP  FOR  STUDIES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  NO. 
ADDENDUH  NO. 


DISADVANTAGED 


May 

June 

July 

August 

19S7 


XIV 

4 


GROUPS 


1 


0387 

4506 

3856 

412S 

2921 

3559 

0143 

4793 


Tn-House  Materials, 


AFL-Cro 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
PROGRAM.  Wash.  D.  C.» 


OF  UBOR  education  youth  EMPLOWi^ 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  CHAT,  1964.  4 pp. 


Adams  State  College  Workshop  on  Curriculum  for  Migratory 
ON  THE  HOVE.  A 

edited  by  Heil  W.  Shettnan  and  Alfred  »• 

Tl  Ana  f Education,  19b-.  P* 


Aiken,  Michael  nir  nrpi?N  mOHOES  TO 

THE  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  f^CII^S 

UNEMPLOyMENT,  by  M.  Aiken  and  Louis  A. 

nn-!v*rrsitv.  Vol . 27,  No . 4,  pp* 


American  Vocational  Association. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  FOR 
ADULTS.  Washington,  1950.  13  p* 


Home  Economics  Div. 

an  or  school  youth  and 


Anderson,  W.  H.  Locke  .ttovshIP  BETWEEN  ECONOMIC 

170.  4,  November,  1964).  pp.  511-524. 

*'“'188®^™  PROBLEMS  IN  INTEGRATING  NEEDED 
8EEVICES  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOHTH 

D.  C.,  New  York  University,  Center  for  otudy  of  Unemployed 
Youth,  1966.  8 p.  Training  Series 

**""*J0B  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  YOHTH.  New  York,  New  York  University, 
Center  for  Study  of  Unemployed  Youth,  196o.  11  p.  Training  series 


Benso^  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM  IN  THE  MADISON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
(Reprint  from  Guidelines,  v.  1,  no.  1,  Oct.  1964).  Wisconsin, 
State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  pp.  20-21,  Guidelines  series 


Bienenstock,  Theodore 

SCHOOL  TO  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM:  AN  APPRAISAL,  by  T.  Bienenstock 
and  William  C.  Sayres.  Albany,  University  of  State  of  New  York, 
1964.  22  p.  STEP 


2 

0622 

3894 

0478 

0479 
0070 

0699 

1727 

3587 

0983 


Blacfcsrell»  Sara 

ANOMIE  AND  SOCIO<*ECONOH1C  STATUS  AMONG  ADOLESCENTS:  Research 

Proposal*  IChacaj^  Cornell  University«  1965* 

21  p« 

Boyles » Gary  E* 

A REPORT  ON  DROPOUTS  FROM  NORTH  DAKOIA  PUBLIC  BlOa  SCHOOLS* 
Grand  Forks,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Center  for  Research  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  1966* 

26  p, 

Brant,  Bertram 

PROGRAM  FOR  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH,  A Demonstration  Program  Con- 
ducted by  Jewish  Vocational  Service*  • *Under  a Grant  from  the  OMAT 
U*S«  Dept*  of  Labor*  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Jewish  Vocational 
Service,  Aug*.  31,  1964* 

29  p. 

Brill,  Harry 

ANTI-POVERTY  AND  THE  YOUNG  (frcm  New  Politico,  v*  3,  no*.  4, 
Autumn,  1964)*  p«  124-125* 

Bruce,  Herbert  H* 

FACTORS  RELATED  TO  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  BOYS  IN 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE*  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine, 

Vol*  39,  No*  2,  August,  .1966,  p*  42* 

Burchill,  George  H* 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS  FOR  ALIENATED  YOUTH,  A CASEBOOK*  Chicago, 
Science  Research  Associates,  Inc*,  1962* 

265  p. 

Burchinal,  Lee  G«  and  others 

MIGRATION  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  FARM  AND  NON-FARM  FAMILIES  AND 
ADOLESCENTS  IN  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA*  Ames,  Iowa,  Agricultural  and 
Home  Economics ' Experiment  Station,  Iowa  State  University  of  Science 
end  Technology,.  July,  1963*  p*  860-879*  Research  Bulletin  No*  516* 

California  State  Employment  Service 

YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS  IN  CALIFORNIA*  Sacramento,  1966* 
Alphabetical* 

Campbell,  Ernest  Q* 

STRUCTURAL  EFFECTS  AND  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS,  by  E*  Q. 
Campbell  and  C*  N*  Alexander*  (in  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
Vol*  71,  No*  3,  November,  1965,  p*  284-289)* 

Campbell,  Joel  T. 

changes  tn  NON'HUXXis  JSHrx.0VHBifT,  1960-1966,  by  J*  T*  Campbell 
and  L«  H*  Belcher*  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  EdticecXonal  Testing 
Service,  1966* 

25  p. 
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2945 

3625 

3649 

2284 

2365 

2300 

3278 

4342 

0576 

4018 

0100 


Canada  ••  Labour  Gazette 

REHABHIT/VTION  OF  THE  HABD-CORE  UNEMFLOVED.  (in  Labour  Gazette, 
vol,  66,  no*  11,  December,  1966,  p*  738)* 

Canada  - Labour  Gazette 

THE  REHABlLmTION  SCENE  IN  SASKATCHEWAN,  (in  Labour  Gazette, 
Vol.  67,  No.  3,  March,  1967,  p.  187). 

Canada  - Labour  Gazette 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILmTiON. 

(in  Labour  Gazette,  Vol.  67,  No.  2,  February,  1967,  p.  124). 

Canada,  Department  of  Labor 

CAREER  DECISIONS  PROJECT.  Ottawa,  1965*  Unpaged,  continuing. 
Chapman,  Jane  R. 

OAR  GLEN  * A TRAINING  CAMP  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  YOUTH.  Washington, 
U.S.  Dept*  of  Labor,  1966* 

69  p.  Manpower-Automation  Research  Monograph  No.  5* 

Christiansen,  John  R. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRESS  OF  RURAL  YOUTH  IN  UTAH; 

A Follow-up  Study,  by  J.R.  Christiansen,  James  D.  Cowh^g  and  John 
W.  Payne.  Provo,  Brigham  Young  University,  1962* 

13  p. 

Cohen,  Eli  E. 

manpower  policies  FOR  YOUTH,  ed«  by  E.  £*  Cohen  and  Louise 
Rapp*  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1966. 

152  p. 

Cook,  Culbreth  B* 

SOME  PROBLEMS  INHERENT  TO  GUIDANCE  OF  MINORITY  YOUTH.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Urban  League  of  Cleveland,  1964. 


Cooper,  Sophia 

LABOR  FORCE  PROJECTIONS  FOR  1970-1980,  by  Sophia  Cooper  and 
Denis  F.  Johnston.  (Monthly  Labor  Review,  v.  88,  no*  2,  Feb., 

1965,  Report  No,  49). 

11  p. 

Conklin,  Paul 

GOOD  DAY  AT  ROUGH  ROCK,  (in  American  Education,  Vol.  3,  No.  2, 
Fab.,  1967,  p.  4-9). 

Cowings,  Janet  C. 

MDTA  RESIDENTIAL  TRAINING  FOR  YOUTH.  Employment  Service  Review, 
V.  2,  no.  5,  May,  1965.  p.  30* 
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1787  Crockett » Walter  H* 

EFFECTS  OF  CULTURAL  DEPRIVATION  UPON  EXPECTATIONS*  INTELLECTUAL 
PERFORMANCE*  AND  VERBAL  BEHAVIOR.  Worcester*  Mass.*  Clark 
University*  July*  1964* 

12  p. 

0446  Curtis*  C.  M. 

OCCUPATIONAL  OFPORTUNITXES  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS  OF  YOUTH  FOR 
NON-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  JOBS*  By  8 volumes*  separately  paged* 

Baton  Rouge*  Louisiana  St*  U**  College  of  Agriculture*  1965* 

3711  Davis*  Donald  A* 

An  experimental  study  of  potential  DROP-OUTS*  <ln  The  Dls- 
Advantaged  and  Potential  Dropout*  Gowan  and  Demos*  p*  122-130)* 

7100  Dawson*  Howard  A* 

A CQKPRSHENSIVE  PROGRAM  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  RURAL  CHaDREN  AM) 

YOUTH*  Washington*  National  Cooualttee  for  Children  and  Youth* 

1963.  , . 

11  p*  No*  60* 

4123  Demos*  George  D*  . 

NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  DEALING  WITH  THE  NON-ACADEMIC  STUDENT* 

Moravia*  New  York*  Clironlcle  Guidance  Pub*  * 1965* 

4 p. 

2424  Denver  - Department  of  Welfare 

FACTORS  LEADING  TO  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS*  Denver*  Colorado*  (19^5?). 

3846  Duncan*  Otis  D« 

PATTERNS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  MOBaiTY  AMONG  NEGRO  HEN*  Ann  Arbor* 
University  of  Michigan*  Population  Studies  Center*  (1966?)* 

I4‘p*  and  tables* 

3856  Educational  Recaps 

THE  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1967.  (In  Education 
Recaps*  Vol*  6*  No*  4*  January*  1967*  p*  9)« 

3718  Ellis,  Betty  W. 

A PaOT  PROJECT  TO  AID  RETURNING  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS*  by  B*  W* 

Sills  and  others*  (In  The  Disadvantaged  and  Potential  Dropout*  * 

by  J*  C*  Gowan  and  6*  D,  Demos*  p*  411-427)* 

0512  Ellis*  Dr*  Robert  A*  . 

PLANNED  AND  UNPLANNED  ASPECTS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICES  BY  YOUTH: 

Project  Summary*  Eugene*  University  of  Oregon*  1965* 

2 p* 

1517  Elmira  Enlarged  City  School  District* 

A summary  REPORT  ON  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  NEEDS  IN 

THE  GREATER  ELMIRA  AREA*  Elmira*  N*Y**  The  Board  of  Cooperative 
Educational  Services*  1963* 

79  p. 
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3275 

1504 

1770 

0235 

1835 


s. 

* 


Emery,  Richard  E* 

TRAINING  THE  SLOW  LEARNER,  by  Richard  E*  Emery  and  Glenn  R* 

Miller*  (In  American  Child,  Vol*  44,  No*  3,  May,  1962,  pp*  7-11)* 

Employment  Service  Review 

COUNSELING:  BRIDGE  TO  JOB  OPPORTUNITT*  (Series  of  articles 

in  En^loyment  Service  Review,  vol*  3,  no.  12,  Decemher,  1066,  p* 

1-74) * 

Enarson,  Harold  L* 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS*  (in  Monthly  t^bot  Review, 

V*  90,  no*  3,  March,  1967,  pp.  21-26)* 

Ervin,  Glenn 

TRAINING  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  IN  CHATTANOOGA*  (in  The  Disadvantaged 
and  Potential  Dropout,  Gowan  and  Demos,  pp.  393-396). 

Feldman,  Lloyd 

YOUNG  WORKERS:  THEIR  SPECIAL  TRAINING  NEEDS,  by  Lloyd  Feldman 

and  Michael  R*  Peevey*  Washington,  D,C.,  U*S*  Dept,  of  Labor, 

May,  1963* 

19  pp.  4 copies*  OMAT  Manpower  Research  Bulletin  No*  3* 

Feldman,  Marvin  J* 

MAKING  EDUCATION  RELEVANT*  New  York,  Ford  Foundation,  1966. 

14  p* 

Finkelstein,  Abraham  M*  and  others* 

SCHOOL  RETENTION  AND  PRB-EMPLOlfMEWX  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS* 

New  York,  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  1963* 

20  pp* 

Flanagan,  John  C* 

PROJECT  lALENT- IDENTIFICATION,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  UTILIZATION  OF 
HUMAN  TALENTS*  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  April,  1965. 
123  p*  Cooperative  Research  Project,  No*  635* 

Florida.  University,  College  of  Education,  Education  Library 
THE  DROPOUT  STUDENT— A PROBLEM  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION— A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY*. .Gainesville,  1964* 

8 p* 

Fraser,  Dorothy  M* 

DECIDING  WHAT  TO  TEAai.  Washington,  D.C.,  National  Education 
Association,  1963* 

264  pp* 
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3343  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

VOCATION&L  EDUG/TION  IN  UTAH;  A SURVEY  REPORT.  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  1966. 

253  p. 

3346  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

DUVAL  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:  A SURVEY  REPORT,  Nashville, 

Tennessee,  1965. 

336  p. 

2085  Hahn,  Clifford  P. 

SELF- INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURES  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Dept,  of  H.E.W.,  1962. 

1 p . 

2233  Haines,  Peter  G. 

HOW  HIGH  SCHOOL  COOPERATIVE  TRAINEES  FLOW  IN  THE  LABOR  MARKET: 
Pahse  B.  East  Lansing,  Michigan  State  University,  May,  1965. 

67  p.  Educational  Research  Series,  No.  23, 

1352  Hamel,  Harvey  R. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  AND  DROPOUTS  IN  1965. 
(Monthly  Labor  Review  reprint,  June,  1966).  Washington,  D.C., 

U. S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Reprint  no.  2489,  1966. 

0397  Harris,  Nonoan  C. 

REDOUBLED  EFFORTS  AND  DIMLY  SEEN  GOALS.  (In  Phi  Delta  Kappan, 

V.  xlvl,  no.  8,  April,  1965). 

pp.  360-366 

0108  Hawkins,  Donald  W. 

lEC  HELPS  POTENTIAL  DROPOUTS,  (Stq»loyment  Service  Review,  v.  2, 
no.  5,  May,  1965). 
pp.  51. 

3258  Henderson,  George 

OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  OF  POVERTY-STRICKEN  NEGRO  STUDENTS. 

(In  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly,  vol.  15,  no.  1,  1966,  pp,  41-45). 

4373  Hertert,  Patricia 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF'  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED  AND 
UNDEREDUCATED  as  they  relate  to  program  planning  for  continuing 
education  In  Modesto.  Modesto,  Calif.,  Modesto  Junior  College,  1963. 
73  p. 

1321  Holmes,  Adolph 

URBAN  LEAGUE  UPGRADES  WGSlO  WORKERS.  (In  Employment  Service 
Review,  vol.  3,  no.  8,  August,  1966,  pp.  25-28). 
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Jaffe,  A.J, 

DISABLED  WORKERS  IN  THE  LABOR  MARKET,  by  A»J«  Jaffa,  L,  Day, 
and  W*  Adama.  Totowa,  N.J«,  Bedmlnlater  Freas,  1964. 

191  p.» 

Johnson,  Eatello  M* 

SPR  POmS  SOME  DIRECTIONS  FOR  YOC^S..  (EmploynKwit  Service^ 
Review,  V.  2,  no,  5,  May,  1965)* 
pp,  53-56 

Johnson,  Larry  W. 

VICA  - A NATIONAL  YOUTH  ORGANIZATION,  School  Shop,  vol,  28* 

no,  2,  October,  1966^  p*  64  and  69-70), 

Jurkowski,  Henry  W* 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  HISTORIES  OF  A GROUP  OF  HARD  CORE 
UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS  by  H.W,  Jurkowski  and  N,J.  Pallone.  South 
Bend,  Ind,,  South  Bend  Comiaunlty  School  Corp*,  1965, 

87  p, 

Kahl,  Joseph  A, 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  OF  "COMMON  MAN"  BOYS, 
(Reprint  from  Harvard  Education  Review,  vol*  23,  no*  3,  susuner, 

1953,  p,  186-203)*  Cambridge,  Harvard  University,  1953* 

Bobbs-Merrlll  Reprint  Series  S-429 

Kahn,  Robert  L, 

A LONGITUDINAL  STUDY  OF  YOUTH  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  AT  WORK,  AND 
UNEMPLOYED;  Project  Report,  Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan, 

Inst*  for  Soc*  Research,  1965* 

1 P. 

Kahn,  R,L, 

A COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  THREE  ADOLESCENT  ENVIRONMENTS:  HIGH 

SCHOOL,  WORK  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT,  by  R.L*  Kahn  and  J,G*  Bachman, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich,,  University  of  Michigan,  Iterch,  1965, 

37  pp* 

Kape,  Roslyn  D, 

THE  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCY'S  ROLE  IN  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER 
PR0(3tAMS  - PLANNING  AND  PROBLEMS,  New  York,  New  York  University, 
Center  for  Study  of  Unemployed  Youth,  1966, 

27  p.  Training  Series 

Kentucky*  Commission  on  Children  and  Youth 

DROP-OUTS  AND  JOBS:  the  report  of  the  Kentucky  Conference  on 

Youth,  August,  22-23,  1963,  Frankfort,  1963* 

113  p. 
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4568  Kentucky,  Dept,  of  Education 

r youth  education  AND  THE  ECONOUIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT,  1964. 
[Frankfort?],  1964* 

35  pp» 

7076  Kohler,  Mary  Conway 

YOUTH  AND  WORK  IN  NEH  YORK  CITY,  by  Mary  Conway  Kolilev  and 
Marcia  Freedman,  New. York,  Taconlc  Foundation,  Xnc.,  1962 • 

113  p. 

1516  Koval,  Mary 

YOUTH  IN  HEW  YORK  CITY:  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  AND  OUT-OF-WORK, 

BY  Koval,  Mary  and  Anita  S,  New  York. City  Youth  Board,  1963, 

32  pp. 

3652  Kruger,  Daniel  H« 

MANPOWER  PR0BLE16,  (In  Personnel  Administrator,  vol»  12, 
no*  2,  March-Aprll,  1967,  pp*  23*28)* 

4946  Kruger,  Daniel  H* 

SCHOOL  DROP-OUTS  • A TRAGIC  MANPOWER  PROBLEM*  (In  The 
Personnel  Admin*,  Sept«*0ct*,  1963,  4 p*)* 

4320  Kuvlesky,  William  P. 

OCCUPATIONAL  GOALS  EXPECTATIONS  AND  ANTICIPATORY  GOAL  DEFLECTION 
BY  NEGRO  GIRLS. «IN  LOW- INCOME  RURAL  AND  URBAN  PLACES,  by  W.P* 

Kuvlesky  and  M*  Lever*  College  Station,  Texas  A & M University, 

1967. 

17  p»  + appendices 

AB  in  Occupational  Status. »of  Negro  Youth,  Kuvlesky  and  Lever, 
1967,  p*  14* 

3556  Lagey,  Joseph  C. 

POPULATION  data  AND  COMMUNITY  SELF  SURVEYS  FOR  PLANNING  AND 
OPERATION  OF  YOUTH-WORK  PROGRAMS*  New  York,  New  York  University, 
Center  for  Study  of  Unemployed  Youth,  1966* 

24  p.  Training  Series 

4033  Leubllng,  Harry  E» 

COUNSELING  WITH  DROPOUTS:  A 3-YEAR  STUDY.  (In  Vocational 

Guidance  Quarterly,  vol*  15.,  no*  3,  March,  1957,  pp*  173-180). 

3867  Levenson,  Bernard 

VOCATIONAL  GRADUATES  IN  AUTO  MECHANICS:  A FOLLOW-UP  STUDY 

OF  NEGRO  AND  WHITE  YOUTH,  by  B.  Levenson  and  M.S.  McGill.  (In 
Phylon,  Atlanta  University,  Winter,  1966,  vol*  27,  no.  4,  pp*  347-57). 
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Levitan,  Sar  A, 

SYRACUSE  FACES  ITS  YuJTH  imEMFLOWNT  PROBLEHS.  Washington, 
U*S«  Office  of  £con(»alc  Opportunity,  I965« 

31  p. 

Levitan,  Sar  A. 

WOR^  miEF:  SOCIAL  WELFARE  STYLE.  Kalamaa^o^ 

W.E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research,  1966. 

18  p. 

Levitan,  Sar  A.  . 

YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  ACT.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  W.E.  Upjohn  Institute 
for  Employment  Research,  1963. 

21  pp.,  pam. ‘ 


Little,  J.K. 

COMMENTS  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  (Discussions  on  Special 
Occasions).  Madison,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Center  for  Studies 
/ in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  1965-66. 

Various  paging. 

Little,  J.  Kenneth 

THE  occupations  OF  NON-COLLEGE  GOING  YOUTH,  J.  Kenneth  Little, 

. principal,  investigator;  Brian  C.  Heath,  research  assistant.  Madison, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  June,  1965. 

30  pp.  Research  Report  No,*  2,  Project  S-041. 

Lord,  "rancis  E«,  ed. 

WORK  EDUCTION  FOR  EDUCABLE  REIARDEP  YOUTH;  Report  on  Institute. 
Los  Angi^les,  California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles,  1964. 

80  p. 

Lukeas,  John  P. 

OUT-OF- SCHOOL  UNEMPLOYED  YOUTH.  Hartford,  Conn.,  State  of 
Connecticut  Commission  on  Youth  Services,  1965. 

38  p, 

Maine:  Emplo^ent  Security  Commission 

THE  MILO-BROWNVILLE-  STUDY  AREA:  A SURVEY  OF  LABOR  SKILLS.  IN 

THE  AREA  AS  OF  AUGUST  1964.  Augusta,  1964. 

55  p. 

M^iry^and  Employment  Service 

ENTRY  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  YOUTH.  Baltimore,  (1964?) . 

71  p. 
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3558  Hauch}  Jantes  E* 

EDUCATIONAL  DEFICIENCIES  OF  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH-TITLE  1, 

ESEA}  1965}  by  J*E«  Mauch  and  F*  Denenmark*  New  York>  New  York 
University,  Center  for  Study  of  Unemployed  Youth,  1966* 

23  p*  Training  Series 

3357  Melder,  John  Lewis 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  FAMILY  INCOME  ON  POST  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 
PLANS:  A CASE  STUDY*  Madison,  Wis«  University  of  Wisconsin, 

SSRI,  1966. 

11  p«  and  appendices* 

2856  McKee,  John  M. 

THE  DRAPER  EXPERIMENT  PROGRAMMED  INSTRUCTION  IN  A PRISON 
FOR  YOUTH,  (abstract  in  Training  Development  Journal,  vol,  20, 
no*  11,  Decetober,  1966,  p*  54), 

3560  Moed,  Martin 

INCREASING  EMPLOYABILITY  OF  YOUTH:  THE  ROLE  OF  WORK 

TRAINING*  New  York,  New  York  University,  Center  for  Studies 
of  Unemployed  Youth,  1966* 

19  p.  Training  Series 

7083  National  Committee  for  Children  and  Youth 

REPORT  OF  FOLLOW-UP  ACTIVITIES,  CONFERENCE  ON  UNEMPLOYED, 

OUT  OF  SCHOOL  YOUTH  IN  URBAN  AREAS*  Washington,  1961* 

64  p, 

1257  National  Committee  on  the  Education  of  Migrant  Children 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  MIGRANT  CHILD*  New  York,  N*Y«, 
(1964?), 

5 pp*  Fact  Sheet  No,  3* 

1536  National  Coimaittee  on  the  Education  of  Migrant  Children 

SELECTED  REFERENCES  ON  MIGRANT  (ElILDREN'S  EDUCATION.  New 
York,  (1965?), 

4 p, 

1375  National  Committee  on  Education  of  Migrant  Children 

REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WORKSHOP  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  MIGRANT 
CHILDREN.  New  York,  1964* 

38  p.  plus  appendices 

*4112  National  Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth 

HELP  FOR  OUT-OF-WORK  YOUTH:  A Manual  for  Job  Preparation 

Program  in  Your  Community*  New  York,  1964* 

32  p«  pam. 
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0590  National  Education  Association 

LErTER  TO  JOE*  Automation  and  Education,  Continuing  series* 
Washington,  D.C«,  Project  on  the  Educational  Implications  of 
Autcxoatlon,  1964* 

Ip*  (foldgate)*  3 copies* 

0247  National  Education  Association 

PROJECT;  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS*  Washington,  D*C*,  1963* 

21  pp*,-  pant* 

3368  National  Opinion  Research  Center 

BpLIOGRAPHV  OF  PUBLICATIONS,  1941-60;  , X96l~66^ 

Chicago,  1966* 

39  p. 

2139  Nev  York,  Division  for  Youth 

YOUTH  A®  WORK  TRAINING* -.A  PROGRAM  MODE  1.  New  York,  N.Y., 
January,  1962* 

11  pp. 

1514  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor* 

PUTTING  YOUTH  TO  WORK;  How  the  New  York  State  Employment 
Service  helps  young  people  get  jobs*  New  York,  1964* 

23  pp, 

7039  New  York,  State  Division  for  Youth 
DATA  ON  YOUTH*  Albany,  1965« 

33  p*  TT  , 

0440  New  York  State  Industrial  Bulletin 

ROCHESTER'S  YOUTH  EXPERIMENT  <in  Industrial  Bulletin,  vol,  44, 
no*  3,  March,  1965,  pp*  16*19)* 

3557  Nixon,  R*A, 

FEDERAL  LEGI^TION  FOR  A COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAM  ON  YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT*  NeW  York,  New  York  University,  Center  for  Study  of 
Unemployed  Youth,  1966* 

23  p*  Training  Series 

3646  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly 

UPt/AED  BOUND:  A QUEST  FOR  HIDDEN  TALENT*,  (in  Occupational 
Outlook  Quarterly,  v.  11,  no*  1,  February,  1967,  p*  28-29), 

3550  ooxMipational  Outlook  Quarterly 

THE  NEGRO'S  OCCTIPAT PROGRESS^  (Series  of  Articles  in 
Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly,  vol*  10,  no*  4,  December,  1966, 

pp«  1-22)* 
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1684  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  - Job  Corps 

COimSELOR'S  REFEBENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY.  Seven  parts*  various 
paging.  Washington*  D.C.*  1966.  M 400-4A. 

2999  Oregon.  University.  Center  for  Research  In  Occupational  Planning 

UNEXPLORED  ASPECTS  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  GOALS 
OF  YOUTH:  Summarlsers  Reports  of  the  Conference.  ««August  9-13* 

1965*  Eugene*  1965. 

47  p. 

0126  Paoluccl*  Beatrice 

YOUTH  AND  MONEY*  by  Dr.  Beatrice  Paoluccl  and  Helen  Thai. 
Washington*  National  Education  Association*  Dept,  of  Home 
Ecnomlcs*  1965. 

27  p. 

4854  Papier*  William 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED  IN  OHIO.  Columbus*  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Unemployment  Condensation*  1965. 

6 p* 

3386  Paschell*  William 

SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS:  A PATHWAY  TO  REGULAR  EMPLOYMENT. 
Washington*  D.C.*  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor*  1967.  Manpower  Research 
Bulletin  no.  15. 

36  p. 

2063  Peck,  John  R. 

PERSONAL,  SOCIO-CIVIC  AND  VOCATIONAL  SUCCESS  OF  MENTALLY 
RETARDED  HALE  YOUTHS  AFTER  TRAINING  (project  description).  Austin* 
Texas*  University  of  Texas*  unpublisl^d*  1962-64. 

1 p. 

2518  Feck*  John  R. 

FERSONALm  AND  SUCCESS  PROFILES  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  YOUNG 
ADULT  MALE  RETARDATES.  Austin*  University  of  Texas*  1964. 

29  p.  Cooperative  Research  Project  No.  S-116. 

2517  Feck*  John  R. 

SUCCESS  OF  YOUNG  ADULT  MALE  RETARDATES.  Austin*  Unlversftty 
of  Texas*  1962-1964. 

19  p.  Cooperative  Research  Project  No.  1533. 

3131  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations 

SURVEY  OF  NON-WHITE  EMPLOYEES  IN  STATE  GOVERNMENT  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  (2nd).  Harrisburg*  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor* 
1966. 

10  p. 
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0114  Permsylvanta:  State  Employment  Service 

PHILADELPHIA  WORK  ADJUSTMEiTT  HtOGRAM  WITH  DISADVAlTttGED  BOYS, 
(In  Employment  Service  Review,  vol«  2,  no,  5), 
p.  43. 

4523  Perkins,  Henry 

HELPING  YOUTH  PURSUE  OPPORTUNITIES.  GUIDELINES  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS.  Augusta,  Maine,  Dept^  o£  Education..- 
1964. 

39  p. 

7111  Peterson,  Bernadlne  ^ 

UTILIZING  THE  TOTAL  CURRICULUM  APKtOACH  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF 

THE  CULTURALLY  DEPRIVED,  ECONOMICALLY  IMPOVERISHED,  AND  POTENTIAL 
DROPOUTS  AT  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
by  Bernadlne  Peterson  and  Ellen  M,  Me Is ter,  Madison,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1965, 


2339  Phipps,  Lloyd  J. 

PILOT  PRCkStAMS  IN  A(3tICULTURAL  EDUCATION:  June,  1965,  Illinois 

Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Research  Project,  Interim  Report, 
by  L.J,  Phipps  and  others.  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois,  1965. 

' ‘ 17  p.  ■ ^ ^ ’ 

3102  Pittsburgh,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  NON*COLLBGE 
, YOUTH,  Pittsburgh,  1966,  1966, 

195  p«  . 

1708  Pomnernelle,  Lothar 

mNTS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING,  SOCIAL  POLICY  IN  GERMANY. 

Essent,  Germany,  Federal  Ministry  of  Labour  and  the  Social 
Structure,  1964, 

4472  Potts,.  Alfred  E, 

KNOWING  AND  EDUCATING  THE  OZSADVAN^GED:  An  Annotated  Blbll?* 

ography,  Alamosa,  Colorado,  Adams  State  College,  The  Center  for 
Cultural  Studies,  1965, 

460  p.  Cooperative  Research  Project,  No,  S-173, 

3573  Predlger,  Dale  J, 

PREVENTION  OR  REMEDIATION.  (In  American  Vocational  Journal, 

V.  41,  no.  1,  September,  1966,  p»  36-7). 

0266  President's  Committee  on  Youth  Employment 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  JOBLESS  YOUTH,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  24,  196? 

20  pp«,  pam.  GPO  687084 
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3320 


3321 


3283 


4275 


1399 


2290 


3371 


Pruger^  Robert 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A '*NEH  CAREERS"  PROGRAM  IN  A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL*  Wanlut  Creek)  California)  Contra  Costa  Council  of 
Community  Services)  1966* 

63  p*  Publication  No*  107 

Pruget)  Robert 

WORKING  WITH  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  DEVELOP  "NEW  CAREERS"  PROGRAMS) 
by  R*  Pruger  and  Harry  Specht*  Walnut  Creek*  California*  Contra 
Costa  Counsll  of  Community  Services*  1966* 

52  p*  Publication  No*  110* 

Pucel)  David  J* 

VOCATIONAL-EDUCATION  FOR  THE  SLOW-LEARNER:  OPPORTUNITY? 

(In  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education*  v*  55*  no*  8* 

October*  1966*  pp*  26*27)* 

Quirk)  Cathleen*  ed* 

RESEARCH  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION:  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  A CONFERENCE)  ed*  by  Cathleen  Quirk  and  Carol  Sheehan*  Madison* 
Wisconsin*  tblverslty  of  Wisconsin*  Center  for  Studies  In  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education*  1967* 

285  p* 

The  Conference  Proceedings  consist  of  reports  and  critical 
discussions  of  research  Including  studies  of  job  counseling*  occupa- 
tional choice*  job  cluster  concepts*  curriculum  Innovation*  cost- 
benefit  analysis  and  problems  of  disadvantaged  groups* 

Rhode  Island*  Pawtucket-Blackstone  Valley  Committee  on  Education 
EDUCATION-OBJECTIVES)  ACTIONS*  RESULTS*  FOR  YEATv  1963- 
. 1964*  Blactetone*Valley*  Pawtucket-Blackstone  Valley  Chamber  of 
Commerce*  1964* 

10  p*  Report  No*  3* 

Rosen*  Howard 

AMENOMEtiTS  TO  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT: 

MORE  EFFECTIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  YOUNG  WORKERS*  Washington*  D*C«* 
U*S*  Dept*  of  Labor*  OMAT*  1964* 

4 pp* 

Rusalem*  Herbert 

AN  EKPLORATION  OF  THE  ADVISABILITY  OF  DEVELOPING  A RESEARCH 
AND  DEMONSTRATION  HtOJECT*.*FOR  VOCATIONAL  REHABILIIATION  OF 
MULTIPLY-DISABLED  YOUNG  ADULTS*  New  York*  Young  Adult  Institute 
and  Workshop*  1966* 

185  p* 
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308? 

0088 

4825 

3874' 

3713 

3063 

1725 

3730 
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Russell,  Joe  L. 

CHAN0IN6  PATTERNS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  OF  NON-WHITE  WORKERS. 

(Reprint  from  Monthly  Labor  Review,  p*  503-509).  Washington, 

D*C«,  U.S.  Departotent  of  Labor. 

Ruttenberg,  Stanley  H. 

YOUTH  IN  TODAY’S  JOB  MARKET.  (In  Employment 
Review,  v«  2,  no.  5,  May,  1965,  p«  li)« 

Saltzman,  Henry  . 

NEEDED  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES  FOR  OUT  OF  SCHOOI.  YO/JXW 
Chicago,  Regional  Conference  on  children  mid  Youth,  1961. 

16  P* 

Savitsky,  Charles 

WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM  FOR  POTENTIAL  DROPOUTS.  (Reprint 
froot  Bulletin  of  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  vol.  46,  no.  272,  November,  1962,  pp.  53-59). 

Savitsky,  Charles 

STEP  - PROGRAM  FOR  POTENTIAL  DROPOUTS,  (In  The  Disadvantaged 
and  Potential  Dropout,  Gowani&  Demos,  pp«  488-495). 

. Sohnltz,  Dieodore 

INVESTMENT  POOR  PEOPLE..  Washington j D.C.,  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Labor  ^ 1967.  ' - ^ 

26  p.  Seminar  on  Manpower  Policy 

Schwarzweller,  Harry  K. 

FAMILY  TIES,  MIGRATION  AND  TRANSITIONAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  YOUNG 
MEN- FROM  EASTERN  KENTUCKY.  Lexingtop,  University  of  Kentucky 
Agric.  Experiemtn  Station,  May,  1964,  Bulletin  691. 

39  pp. 

Sewell,  William  H.  . 

EDUCAl'XOMAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  PERSPECTIVES  OF  RURAL  YOUTH. 
Washington,  D.C.,  National  Committee  for  Children  and  Youth,  1963. 

27  p. 

Also  reprinted  from  Burchinal,  Lee,  ed«  Rural  Youth  in  Crisis: 
Facts,  Myths  and  Social  Change,  pp.  149-169. 

Revision:  OCCUPATIONAL  aiOICES  OF  WISCONSIN  FARM  BOYS,  by 

Archibald  0.  Haller, ai^  William  H.  Sewell..  (Reprint  from  Rural 
Sociology,  vol.  32,  no.  1,  March,  1967,  pp.  37-55). 
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3373  Shaffer,  Anatole 

mmKG  IBS  POOR  FOR  NEH  CAREERS,  by  A.  Shaffer  and  Harry 
Spocht,  V7alnut  Creek,  California,  Contra  Costa  Council  of 
Community  Services,  1966, 

57  p*  Fi^llcatlcn  Ho*  105 

3272  Sheppard , Harold 

THE  JOB  HUNT:  J0B-SESEKIN6  BEHAVIOR  OF  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 

IK  A LOCAL  ECONC^,  by  H*L«  Sheppard  and  H*H*  Belltsicy*  Baltimore, 
John  Hopkins  Press  and  W«E*  Upjohn  Institute,  1966* 

270  p. 

4224  Sherlf,  Muzafer,  ed* 

HIOBLEMS  OF  YOUTH:  TRANSITION  TO  ADULTH0(H)  IN  A CHANGING 

WORLD,  edited  by  Uusafer  and  Carolyn  W,  Sherif,  Chicago,  Aldlne,  196!^ 
336  p, 

3553  Sherwood,  Clarence  C* 

GUIDELINES  FOR  A DATA  COLLECTION  SYS3EM  FOR  COt-lMUNm  PROGRAMS 
FOR  UNEMPLOV^  YOUTH,  New  York,  New  York  University,  Center  for 
Study  of  Unemployed  Youth,  1966, 

16  p,  Ttalnlng  Series 

3685  Sllvius,  G,  Harold 

THE  MICHIGAN  STUDY  CP  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  COMFRTBNCS,  by 
G,H,  Silvlus  and  A,F»  Ford,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Wayne  State 
University,  1965, 

120  p, 

3740  Slot  kin,  Ueman 

NYG*S  "UMBRELLA  PROJECT,"  <in  School  Shop,  vol,  26,  no,  7, 
pp,  48-49), 

0219  Smith,  Harold  T. 

EDUCATION  Am  TRAINING  FOR  THE  WORLD  OP  WORK;  A vocational 
education  program  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  Kalamasoo,  Mich,, 

W,E,  Upjohn  Institute  for  Eoploymant  Research,  PPbb,  1963, 

165  pp,  4 copies, 

1785  Smith,  Robert 

WORK  ORIENTATIONS  OP  TEENAGERS,  by  Robert  Smith  and  Ronald 
Llpplt,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  Inst,  for  Social  Research-U,  of  Mich,,  1965 
69  pp, 

2989  Smith,  Robert  L, 

ATTITUDF^  OF  TEENAGERS  TOWARD  WORK  AND  PLAY,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,, 
University  of  Michigan,  June,  1965, 

63  p.  Report  No,  1 on  the  Work  Orientations  of  Teenagers  Pro  jet 
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4939 

4929 

3684 

3712 

2376 

4302 

4499 

3860 

2854 


Southern  Manpower  Technical  Assistance  Program 

RESO'JRCES  FOR  SOUTHERN  HANPOHER  DEVELOPMENT*  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies,  1965* 

53  p. 

Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Soc«,  Inc* 

REHABXLmTION  OF  YOUTH  THROUGH  TRAINING:  Project  Report* 

(In  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly,  v«  9,  no*  2,  May,  1965,  p*  27)« 
Washington,  U*S*  Dept*  of  Labor,  196ii* 

Stern,  James 

ADJUSTMENT  TO  PLANT  CLOSING:  RETRAINING* «*ARM0UR  PLANT  KANSAS 

CITY,  KANSAS*  Report*  Madison,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1966* 

Various  paging 

Strlte,  Laban 

REPORT  ON  THE  DROPOUT  PROJECT  OF  LENNOX  HIGH  SCHOOL*  (in 
The  Disadvantaged  and  Potential  Dropout,  Gcwan  and  Demos,  p*  346-357)* 

Tangjerd,  Harold 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINIt^  PROGRAMS  IN  CANADA,  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 
NEEDS  IN  CANADIAN  AGRICULTURE,  by  Harodl  Tangjerd,  Donald  Buchanan, 
and  Stephen  Vincent*  Ottawa,  Dept*  of  Labor,  Canada,  June,  1962* 

92  pp*  Research  Program  on  the  Training  of  Skilled  Manpower  - 
No.  5* 

Tannenbaum,  Abraham  J* 

DROPOUT  OR  DIPLOMA:  A SOCIO-EDUCATIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  EARLY 

SCHOOL  WITHDRAWAL*  New  York,  Teachers  College  Press,  Columbia 
Univernity,  1966* 

36  p*  Urban  Problems  Series 

Taylor,  Wallace  W* 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  HANDICAPPED  YOUTH  IN  ENGLAND*,  by 
W*W*  Taylor  and  Isabelle  W*  Taylor*  (In  Eioployinent  Service  Review, 

V*  2,  no*  9,  September,  1965,  pp*  24-26)* 

Texas  Education  Foundation 

GARY  JOB  CORPS  CENTER*  Folder,  Various  paging*  San  Marcos, 
Texas,  1967* 

Training  and  Development  Journal 

PROGRESS  IN  WATTS:  THE  LOS  ANGELES  ASTD  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 

PROGRAM*  (in  Training  and  Develo[Nuent  Journal,  v*  20,  no*  H, 
pp*  42-44). 
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1841  Turner,  Ralph  H» 

THE  SOCIAL  CONTEXT  OF  AMBITION:  A STUDY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 

SENIORS  IN  LOS  AN^SLES..  San  Francisco,  Chandler  Publishing  Co,, 

1964, 

269  pp« 

3546  Tuskegce  Institute 

ENHANCING  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  AND  VOCATIONAL  ASPZRATIOMS 
OF  SOUTHERN  SECONDARY  YOUTH;  CONFERENCES  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS  and  COUNSELORS,  Tuskegee  Inst,,  Ala,  1964, 

210  p, 

2362  ^ UNESCO 

ACCESS  OF  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN  TO  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  AREAS;  A. 
Comparative  Study,  Paris,  1964, 

62  p.  Educational  Studies  and  Documents  No,  51, 

t, 

4082  . United  States  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Refer^ces  Service 
PROBLEMS  OF  YOUTH  (A  Fact  Book  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U,S,  Senate,  88th  Congress,  2nd  Session),  Washington,  D,C,,  U,S, 
Gov't,  Printing  Office,  1964, 

80  p, 

3108  University  Microfilms,  Inc, 

EDUCATION  AMD  LEARNING  THEORY,  1964,  Ann  Arbor,  (1965?), 

76  p.  Dissertations  of  the  Sixties 

0457'  U,S«  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards 

STATUS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  VfORKERS  UNDER  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  LABOR 
LAWS,  Washington,  D,C,,'  U«S,  Dept,  of  Labor,  January,  1965, 

11  pp,  January,  1965,  Fact  Sheet  No,  2, 

4928  ' University  of  Minnesota  ' 

YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT:  FRICTIONS  IN  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  THE  WORK 

CAREER;  Project  Report,  (In  Occupational  :^tlook  Quarterly,  v,  9, 
no,  2,  May,  1965,  p,  27),  Washington,  U,S,  Dept,  of  Labor,  1965, 

0295'  ‘ ■ U,S,  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  Division  of  State  Services 

BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  STATE  UWS  AGAINST  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT, 
OLDER  WORKERS,  Washington,  D,C,,  U,S,  Dept,  of  Labor,  October,  1964, 

6 p.  Fact  Sheet,  No,  6*B, 

0242  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

SaiOOL  DROPOUT  RATES  AMONG  FARM  AND  NQNFARM  YOUTH:  1950  Atm 

1960,  Washington,  D,C,,  Economics  and  Statistical  Analysis  Dlv,, 
Economic  Research  Service,  Sept,,  1963, 

30  pp,,  pam.  Agricultural  Economic  Report  No,  42, 
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1809  U«S«  Congress*  House*  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

ECONOMIC  OFFORTUNm  ACT  OF  1964*  Report  submAtted  by 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  88th  Congress,  2nd  Session*  Washington, 

U.S*  G*F.O.,  1964* 

96  p*  Report  No*  1458* 

2260  U*S*  Dept*  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

EDUCATION  AND  UtAINING:  Key  to  Development  of  HrtmAn 

Resources*  Washington,  1964* 

50  p* 

3324  U*S«  Dept*  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  - FACILITIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

(In  Catalog  of  Federal  Programs  for  Individual  and  Community 
Improvement,  December,  1965,  p*  220)* 

3825  U*S*  Dept*  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  - REHABILITATION  SERVICES*  (In 
Catalog  of  Federal  Programs  for  Individual  ai^  Community 
Improvement,  December,  1965,  p*  221)* 

3826  U*S*  Dept*  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  - RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION.  (In 
Catalog  of  Federal  Programs  for  Individual  and  Community  Improvement, 
December,  1965,  p*  222)* 

3827  U.S*  Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  - RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  CENTERS. 

(In  Catalog  of  Federal  Programs  for  Individual  and  Community 
Improvement,  December,  1965,  p.  223)* 

3828  U.S*  Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  - UtAD/ING  ©tANTS  (In  Catalog 
of  Federal  Programs  for  Individual  and  Community  Improvement,  Dec,, 
1965,  p.  224). 

3161  U.S.  Dept*  of  Health, Education  and  Welfare 

VOCATIONAL  R^BILITATION  ADMINISTRATION.  (Reprint  from 
Annual  Report,  1965,  p.  369-93).  Washin  gton,  D.C.,  1966* 

3163  U.S.  Dept*  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  - Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  TRENDS  OF  CLIENTS  REHABILITATED  IN  FISCAL 
YEARS  1961-1965*  Washington,  D.C*,  (1966?). 

51  p. 
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1954 

0239 

3832 

3830 

3836 

5087 

1670 

3381 

0077 

3820 


U,S«  Dept,  of  Health)  Education  and  Welfare 

THE  1962  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT,  (In  1963:  Year  of  Legislative  Achievements 

In  Education) .reprints  from. Health)  Education  and  Welfare 
Indicators)  October  1963*February)  1964),  1964, 

pp,  48*55 

U,S,  Dept,  of  Labor 

AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  MANPCWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT,  Washington)  D,C»)  OMAT)  December)  1962, 

14  pp,)  pam, 

U«S,  Dept,  of  Labor 

l^IGHBORHOQD  YOUTH  CORPS,  (In  Catalog  of  Federal 
Programs  for  Individual  and  Community  Improvement)  December) 

1965)  p,  309), 

U,S,  Dept,  of  Labor 

JOB  TRAINING  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  PERSONS,  (In  Catalog 
of  Federal  Programs  for  Individual  and  Community  Improvements) 
Decc^eX)  1965)  p,  305), 

U,15,  Dept,  of  Labor 

YOimi  OPPORTUNITY  CENTERS)  (In  Catalog  of  Federal  Programs 
for  Individual  and  Community  Improvements)  December)  1965)  p,  314), 

U,S,  Dept,  of  Labor,  Woman's  Bureau, 

FACT  S^ET  ON  NON-WHITE  WOMEN  WORKERS,  Washington,  1965, 

2 p,  W666-151 

U,S,  Dept,  of  Labor,  ! Womens'  Bureau 

COUNSELING  GIRLS  TOWARD  MEW  PERSPECTIVES:  Report  of  Kiddle 

Atlantic  Regional  Pilot  Conf,  Washington)  1965, 

88  p,  2 copies 

U,S,  Dept,  of  Labor  • Women's  Bureau 

UNDERUTILIZATION  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS,  Washington,  D,C,)  1966, 

25  p," 

U,S,  Office  of  Education 

DROP  OUTS  - SELECTED  REFERENCBS,  Washington,  U,S,  Dept, 
of  Health)  Education  and  Welfare, 

32  p,  OE-20070 

U*S*  Office  of  Education 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  - RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAMS,  (In  Catalog  of  Federal  Programs  for  Individual  and 
Community  It^rovement,  Deceonber,  1965,  p,  216), 


2221 


0233 


3658 


3822 


0236 


2195 


2157 


0039 
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U,S,  Office  of  Education 

, PURPOSES » POLICIES  AHD  PROCEDURES  * 6rant*ln-Aid  Program 
for  Research  and  Demonstration  Projects  in  the  Education  of 
Handicapped  Children  (Section  302  of  Public  Law  88-164) • 
Washington^  U*S«  Dept,  of  H.E.W.,  1965* 

25  p.  OE-35064 

U.S.  Office  of  Education 

THE  1963  DROPOUT  CAMPAIGN.  Washington,  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welf«^  1964. 

34  p.  series  OE-20060 

U.S;.. Office  of  Education 

. HATIOHAL  COS^ERENCE  ON  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1966. 

39  p.  .+  appendix 

U.S.  Office  of  Education 

■ VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN.  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS. 

(In  Catalog  of  Federal  Programs  for  Individual  and^Community 
Improvement,  Decemter,,  1965,  p.  218). 

U.S.  Office  of  Education 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS:  A 20TH  CENTURY  TRAGEDY.  Washington, 

D.C.,  1963. 

A pp.,  pam.  series  QEr20053 

U.S.  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation  and  Training 

: THEvMANPOHER  DEVELO^NT  AND, TRAINING  ACT:  Its  meaning 

for  young  people  and  counselors.  Washington,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor, 
USGPO.  . 

4 pp.  Reprint  No.  1 

(a.  reprint'  from  the  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly,  v;  6,  no. 
4,  December,  1962).  ■-  

' i 

K 

U.S.  Office  of  Manpower,  Autontatlon  and  Training 

CASEWORK  PREVENTS  DROPOUTS.  Washington,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor, 
Manpower  Adm*4  May,  1964. 

4- p.  Demonstration  Notes-Experimental  and  Demonstration 
Manpower  Program  #1. 

U.S.  President 

POVERTY.  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  1HE  UNITED  STATES 
RELATIVE  TO  POVERTY  AND  A DRAFT  OF  A BILL— TO  COMBAT  POVERTY—. 

■ Washington,  D.C.,  H.R.  Document  No*  243,  88th  Congress,  2nd 
session,  USGPO,  1964. 

2:  Pr* 
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2126 


3382 


0074 


4889 


7X72 


0093 


3554 


3561 


li«S»  President's^  Cwnraittfee  B<iuel  Enployiaent  Opportunity 
PUNS  FOR  Hl0C»ESS/  a first  year  report*  Washington, 
August,  1964*  . . 

21  pp.  ’ 

Vocational  Advisory  Services  * i 

COMING  OF  AGE  WITHOUT  A PLAF  Sunntaiy  of  the  19th  Amtimi 

Sprii^  Institute.  New  York,  ,1966* 

5 • ^ i ‘ 

P* 


EDUCATIOlWa.  PROGRAMS  FOR  CHIIDREN  OF  A^^ICOLTORAL 

WdRi®RS  IN  WISCONSIN  liy  T arid  Herbert  H*  Lindsey. 

Madison,  University  of  Wisconsin.  _ 

121  p.  Coop.  Research  Proj.  No»  IZO^. 


i ' , 


. COI^^NCE  TO  identic  CONCEPTS  IMPORTANT  TO  YOOT 

ORIE^TION  TO  THE  W0RU>  OF  WORK: 

American  Vocational  Journal,  October,  1965,  p.  zo;. 

OmiTO  EDUCATION.  (In  .Bullet  In  of  Hat  79-88). 

Secondary  School  Prihcipala,  vol.  49,  no.  301,  May,  1965,  p.  79  88). 

' YOOTH  MIIST  be  SfeRVro  (In  Baploynent  Service  Review,  v.  2, 
no.'S,  MAy,'i965,  pp.  Ibi  22)* 

'^"^^Sulp(»Tm'*SERVICES  'lH  tOOTH-HOTK  raOGRAMS.  JJ®®**^^*“?*gg*®** 
New  York  Oniversity,  Center  for  Study  of  Bnemployed, Youth,  1966. 

20  p.  Training  Series 

OT  OOMMONIIY  ACTION  PR0<®AM  IN  SOLUTION  OF  RURAL 
youth  teoWER  New  York,  New  York  University,  Center 

for  Study  of  Un«nployed  Youth,  1966. 

19  p.  Training  Series 


C - 

0396 


it)'; 


^ '^te*SlRt^LE  FOR  BALANCE  - VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  TTO 
iteSX&N  WORID*  (in  ^l  Det'tA  lUpprin,  vol.  xlvl^*  no.  8,  April,  1965). 
DD*  355*»360 
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1955  tflnalskl^  PatrU  G, 

EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN,  by  Wlnalskl,  Patrla  G.» 
Ralph  L.  Hoad  and  Earl  E«  Huyck*  (In  1963:  Year  of  Legislative 

Achlevetnents  In  Education  (reprints  from  Health  Education  and 
Welfare  Indicators,  Oct*,  1963*Feb«,  1964)*  1964,  pp.  55-63)* 

0620  Wlrtz,  W.  Willard 

YOUTH  AND  THE  COMMUNITY.  (Excerpts  from  address  by 
W,  Willard  Wlrtx  before  the  107th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Metropolitan  Chicago),  Chicago, 
U*S*  Dept,  of  Labor,  February  17,  1965* 

11  p* 

3340  Whitney,  George  S* 

CHALLENGES  OF  THE  70' S.  Paper  at  Annual  Conference  of  ATEA 
at  Denver,  Colorado*  Delmar,  New  York,  American  Technical 
Education  Association,^  1966. 

12  p. 

1816  Worthington,  Robert  M* 

PROLOGUE  TO  CHANGE*  (Reprint  from  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  Review,  October,  1965,  pp*  136-137). 

3710  Youth  Service  News 

CAREERS  FOR  YOUTH  IN  RECREATION*  (in  Youth  Service 
News,  vol#  17,  no*  2,  Suasner,  1966,  pp*  22-23). 

4614  Zurcher,  Louis  A«,  Jr. 

VALUE  ORIENIATION,  ROLE  CONFLICT,  AND  ALIENATION  FROM  WORK: 
A CROSS-CULTURAL  STUDY,  by  Louis  A.  Zurcher,  Jr*,  Arnold  Meadow, 
and  Susan  Lee  Zurcher*  (In  Aioerlcan  Sociological  Review,  v.  30, 
no.  4,  August,  1965,  p.  539-547). 
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2988 

3412 

3T27 

3402 

3413 

2993 

3392 

2890 

3234 
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Non*Llbrary  Material 


Arnold)  I.L*  & L.  Goodman 

HOMEMAKER  SERVICES  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  YOUHG  RETARDED  CHILDREN. 
Children.  July^  1966)  Vol.  13,  pp.  149-152. 

Austin)  Ernestine  H. 

A STUDY  OF  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OFFERINGS  IN  THE  NEGRO 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI.  A Seminar  Report. 
UnlYarslty  of  Wisconsin)  July  21)  1964. 

Barney)  Helen  S.  and  Morse)  Richard 

SHOPPING  COMPARED  OF  LOW-INCOME  HOMEHKKERS  AND  STUDENTS 
(Journal  of  Home  Economics)  January)  1967)  Vol.  59)  No.  1.  pp.48-50). 

Blultt)  Doris  W. 

A STUDY  OF  THE  NEGRO  GRADUATES  OF  TWO  DALLAS  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
AND  THE  EmNT  TO  WHICH  THEIR  BUSINESS  TRAINING  HAS  BEEN  USED. 

A Seminar  Report)  University  of  Wisconsin)  July  6)  1962. 

Braxton)  Irene 

A FOLLOW-UP  ae  THE  1962  GRADUATES  FROM  THREE  SELECTED  JACKSON) 
MISSISSIPPI  SCHOOLS  TO  ANALYZE  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  CENTRALIZED 
BUSINESS  EDITION  PROGRAM  OFFERED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.  A Sem- 
inar Report)  University  of  Wisconsin)  July  24.  1964. 

Brewster)  B.M. 

^TENDING  THE  RANGE  OF  CHIID  WELFARE  SERVICES.  (Children. 

July)  1965)  Vol.  12.  pp.  145-150). 

Burchlnal)  Lee  and  Rassman)  Jack 

REUTIONS  AMONG  MATERNAL  EMPLOYMENT  INDICES  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHIIDREN.  Marriage  and  Family  Living.  Vol. 

XKIII)  November)  1961)  339p. 

BurresS)  Ardell  W. 

NURSING  HOME  CARE  - A NEW  FIELD  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS.  (Journal 
of  Home  Economics)  Vol.  58.  No.  8)  pp.  673-674). 

ChllmaU)  Caterlne  S.  (Ph.D). 

GROWING  UP  POOR.  U.S.  Dept*  of  H.E.W.  - Welfare  AdmlnlsfratldU) 
Division  of  Research)  Washington)  D.C.)  May.  1966)  Pub*  No.  1^)  117pp. 

ElllS)  Helen  (Mrs.) 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YESTERDAY'S  DROPOUTS.  (Illinois  Teacher  of 
Home  Economics.  1964-65)  Vol*  VIII)  No*  5.  pp.  316-319). 
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3120 

3013 
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3391 

2969 
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3724 

3235 
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Everson*  Norman  0. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS  BY  WISCONSIN  RURAL 
YOimt  OF  DIFFERENTIAL  SOCIO-ECONOMIC.  lEVELS,  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension* The  University  of  Wisconsin*  Thesis*  1966*  pp»  1-219* 

Frankie*  Sehhouse*  Cowell 

PROJECT  HEAD  START-  A CHALLENGE  IN  CREATIVITY  IN  COMMUNITY 
NUTRITION*  (Journal  of  Home  Economics*  January*  1967*  Vol*  59* 

No.  1,  pp.  24-27). 

Fults*  Anna  Carol  & Zunlcb*  Michael 

MONEY  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES  OF  TEENAGERS  FROM  LOW-INCOME 
FAMILIES*  (Journal  of  Home  Econon^cs.  January*  1967*  Vol*  59* 

No,  1,  pp;  45-47). 

Glueck*  £S*  & Glueck*  Eleanor 

WORKING  MOTHERS  AND  DELIB^NCY*  Mental  Hygiene,  1957* 

Vol.  41,  pp.  327-352. 

Hootman*  Haschke*  Roderuck*  and  Epprlgbt 

DIET  PRACTICES  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  IOWA  CHIIDREN  FROM 
LOW  INCOMB  FAMILIES*  (Journal  of  Home  Economics.  January*  1967* 

7ol*  59*  No.  1*  pp.  41-44). 

Karnes*  Merle 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROP  OUT.  ^ Look  at  the  Vocational 
Purposes  of  Home  Economies.  Ed.  University  of  Illinois  Press* 

1964,  pp.  47-60). 

Klmpland*  Ruth  S.  (New  York) 

"EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  FOR  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  YOUTH."  (Illinois 
Teacher  of  Home  Economics.  1964-65*  Vol.  VIII*  No*  5). 
p.  275-276 

, Pope*  Lillie  and  Crump*  Ruth 

SCHOOL  DROP  OUTS  AS  ASSISTAKT-TEAaiERS.  (Young  Children. 
Journal  of  the  Assoc,  for  Ed,  of  Young  Children*  October*  1965* 

Vol.  XKI*  No.  1*  pp,  13-23). 

Roycrofi*  Peter 

LOW  ECONOMIC  DIFFERENCES  AMONG  RURiVL  FAPJa  FAMILIES  IN  TWO 
W^CONSIN  TOWNSHIPS.  Cooperative  Extension  Education*  University 
of  Wisconsin*  1966*  Thesis*  pp,  1-115. 

Saiaenflnk*  Lejneshkln*  and  Hall 

PARENT-CHILD  EDUCATION  FOR  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES.  Journal  of 
Home  Economics.  January*  1967*  Vol.  59*  No*  1*  pp*  31-36* 

School  of  Home  Economics,,^  Extension  Division*  University  of 
Missouri.  Miscellaneous  Publication  Number  8. 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  DISADVANTAGED.  (July*  1965*  A Short  Course). 
187pp. 
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Shoentaker,  Louise  Proehl 

PARENT  AND  PAMILY-LIPE  EDUCATION  FOR  LON  INCOMB  FAMILIES* 
U.S,  Dept,  of  H*E.W.,  1965.  U.S*  Goy*t*  Printing  Office,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Pub.  No.  434,  66pp. 

Stinnett,  Nick  and  Walters,  James 

PARENT-PEER  ORIENTATION  OF  ADOLESCENTS  FROM  LOW  INCOME 
FAMILIES*  (Journal  of  Home  Economics.  January,  1967,  Vol,  59, 
No.  1,  pp«  37-40). 


Sussmap'i  E.K.  and  H,A«  Kressel 

THE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM  IN  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  Adult  Leadership,  vol.  14,  no,  7, 

January,  1966,  pp«  223-224, 

Torrence,  Preston  E. 

THE  TUSKEGEE  EXPERIMENT  IN  ADULT  TRAINING.  Adult  Leadership, 
Sept.,  1966,  v:>l*  15,  no.  3,  pp.  83-84  and  96.^ 

Vatter,  Ethel  L. 

PRIVATE  PENSION  ACCRUALS  - A DEVICE  FOR  INCREASING 
FINANCIAL  SECURITY  IN  OLD  AGE.  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 

Jan.,  1967,  vol.  59,  no.  1,  pp.  20-23. 

Wlckenden,  Elizabeth 

THE  LEGAL  RIGHT  TO  A MINIMUM  BUT  ADEQUATE  LEVEL  OF  LIVING, 
Journal  of  Eoae  Economics.  January,  1967,  vol,  59,  no,  1,  pp.  14'^19» 


Abstract  Material 


Anon.  . . 

A VISIT  TO  THE  KANSAS  BOY'S  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL.  Mennlnger 
Quart,,  1962,  16(2). 
pp.  8-19 

Bowman,  Paul  R. 

MOTIVATIONS  OF  YOUTH  FOR  LEAVING  SCHOOL,  by  Paul  H.  Bowman 
and  Charles  V,  Matthews.  Cooperative  Research  Project  No,  200. 
Quincy,  Illinois,  University  of  Chicago  - Quincy  Youth  Development 
Project,  September,  I960* 

137  pp. 

' Summary  ef  Report.  Washington,  U.S.  Dept,  of  H.E.W.,  1959. 

7 p. 

AB  by  U«  o£  Chicago,  6 p*,  1965, 
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4667  Edmonson,  Barbara  T« 

SOCIAL-FERCEFim  TRAINIK6  FOR  THE  VOCATIONAL  REHftBILmTION 
OF  MENTALLY  RETARDED  ADOLESCENTS,  by  B«T«  Edmonson  and  John  E. 
DeJung*  (in  Research  Relating  to  Children,  Clearinghouse* «« in 
Child  Life,  p«  88) « 

The  research  here  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  mentnlly 
retarded  adolescents  throu^  training* 

0959  Haller,  A*0*,  & Thomas,  S. 

PERSONALITY  CORRELATES  OF  THE  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF 
ADOLESCENT  MALES*  Sociometry,  1962,  25(4). 

pp«  398-404 

1782  Lesser,  Gerald  S« 

A CROSS-CULTURAL  STUDY  OF  ADOLESCENT  SUBCULTURES  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.  Cambridge,  Mass*,  Harvard  University,  Jan., 
1965* 

10  pp* 

Abstract  in  American  Vocatioxial  Journal,  vol*  41,  no*  3, 

March,  1966,  p*  45* 

4731  Sheldon,  Paul  M* 

EVALUATION  OF  YOUTH  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTS  OF  YOUTH 
OPPORTUNITIES  BOARD  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  by  P.M.  Sheldon  and  others. 

(in  Research  Relating  to  Children,  Clearinghouse* •• in  Child  Life, 
pp.  183-184). 

This  interview  sttzdy  attempts  an  evaluation  of  two 
experimental  projects  concerned  with  youth  having  special 
employment  problems*  Follow-up  study* 


Projects  in  Progress 


2075  Hunt,  David  E. 

INDICATORS  OF  DEVELOPMENTAL  CHANGE  IN  LOWER-CLASS  CHILDREN  - 
PROJECT  DESCRIPTION*  Washington,  D*C«,  U.S*  Dept,  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  unpublished,  1964-65* 

Ip*  Project  in  Progress 

2110  Mitchell,  Howard  E* 

SUMMER  PILOT-PROJECT  TO  EXPERIMENT  WITH  YOUTH  RESIDENTIAL 
VOCATIONAL-EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS*  U.  of  Penn*,  unpublished*  Project 
in  Progress* 

2058  Super,  Donald 

FLOUNDERING  AND  TRIAL  AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  (project  description). 
New  York,  Coltanbia  University,  1961-1964* 

Ip*  Completed  - Sept*,  1964* 
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5375  Agricultural  Education 

STUDIES  IN  mOGRESS  - 1966-1967«  By  region:  Central » North 

Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Southern*  (In  Agricultural  Education, 

Vdl*  39,  No.  10,  April,  1967,  p.  228-231). 

A listing  of  research  areas,  degrees,  and  Institutions  In 
which  candidates  for  abnormal  degrees  are  enrolled. 

4349  American  Child 

m NBI^OBHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS;  HELP  OR  HANDOUT?  (Special 
Issue  of  American  Child,  Vol.  49,  No*  2,  Spring,  1967,  p.  1-32). 

4925  American  Statistical  Association 

HK^TIQN  AND  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY.  (Chapter  8 In  Proceedings 
of  Social  Statistics  Section,  American  Statistical  Association,  1966, 
p.  210-237)  . 

Current  methods  of  calculating  human  capital  gains  and  losses 
from  migration  do  not  analyze  the  gross  flows  and  Ignore  effects 
of  remlgratlon;  human  Investment  models  can  give  Insights  Into 
nut Ivat Ions  of  migrants  and  can  Improve  evaluation  of  cost-benefit 
analysis. 

5568  Austin,  John  J. 

AN  EVALUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH, 
by  J.  J.  Austin  and  D.  A.  Sommerfeld.  Muskegon  Public  Schools, 
Hlskegon,  Michigan,  1967. 

189  p«  and  tables.  Free. 

A comprehensive  evaluation  of  an  innovative  skill  training 
project  for  disadvantaged  youth  In  Muskegon,  Michigan. 

4970  Barnes,  Bill 

1HE  VOCATIONAL  CORE  VROGRAH  OR  HOBBS  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOLS,  Santa 
Fe,  Mew  Mexico  State  Department  of  Education,  R.  C.  U.,  1967. 

19  p.  Free. 

Report  on  a program  designed  to  meet  needs  of  disadvantaged 
youth. 

4351  Boyles,  Gary 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS  OF  PRISONERS. 

Grand  Forks,  University  of  North  Dakota,  1967. 

15  p.  Research  Report  Mo.  5. 

0267  Bricklayer  Joint  Apprentice  Committee 

BRICKLAYERS  PRE-JOB  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  APPRENTICESHIP. 
Baltimore,  Hd.,  Local  #1,  June  1964. 

11  p.,  ml^o. 
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5041 


5099 


4733 


4734 


4962 


5613 


Buenaventura,  Angeles. 

FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF  M)TA  .E  & D PROJECT  CONDUCTED  BY  MICHIGAN 
CATHOLIC  CONFERENCE,  LANSTNC.  Washington,  D;C«,  Bureau  of  Social 
Scleiwe. Research,  1967* 

104  ;p#  Free* 

A <:ODipi^ehehAlve  follow-up  study  of  2400  atudents  and  trainees 
under  MDTA  - relating  to  their  training  and  ^i^loyraent  experience 
after  training  • special  attention  given  to  recruitment,  Negroes, 
training  .allowance,  etc* 

Cassell,  Frank  H* 

JOBS  FOR  THE  H4RD-TO-EMFLOY  IN  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE*  Paper 
delivered  at  Princeton  Manpower  Symposltus,  1966* 

12  p* 

A program  to  find  jobs  for  hard-core  uneinployed  people  in 
private  enterprise  through  training* 

Clark,  Harold  F. 

EDUCATION  AND  POVERTY*  (in  Disadvantaged  Poor:  Education  and 

Employment,  by  Task  Force  on  Economic  ^owth,  1966,-  p*  153-172). 

Outlines  basic  facts,  and  Issues  of  the  relationship  between 
education  and  poverty* 

' i 

Clark,  Kenneth 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  MINORITY  POOR— THE  KEY  TO  IHE  WAR  ON  POVERTY* 
(in  The  Disadvantage^  Poor;.  Education  and  Employment,  by  Task  Force 
on  Economic  Growth,  '1966^’  p,  173-188)  * 

Explaltis  the  'atises  of  persistent  underachievement  of  lower 
class  children,  fjuggests  methods  of  overcoming  them  and  iaq)llca- 
tlons  of  these  programs* 

Colorado  State  University  • Vocational  RCU 

A PROPOSAL  FOR  PILOT  PROGRAM  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR 
YOUTH  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS*  Fort  Collins,  n*d* 

6 p*  Free* 

Discusses  characteristics  of  soclo-economlcally  handicapped 
students  - program  envisages  a one  or  two  year  basis  to  help 
the  disadvantaged  student  to  find  a pemanent  place  of  employment 
at  a low-skilled  or  semi-skilled  level  - gives  examples  of  such 
occupations* 

Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  Inc* 

MEN  WANT  WORK;  SOUI^ERN  APPALACHIAN  MANPOWER  REPORT*  Berea, 
Kentucky,  1966* 

53  p*  Free* 

A Manpower  Project  report  of  the  activities,  successes,  and 
failures  of  the  Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  Inc*  in  their 
efforts  to  alleviate  poverty  and  unemployment* 
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5294  Gallawayt  towell  E« 

IHIERINDUSm  LABOR  M0BILXX7  IN  THE  1957-1960.  Washington, 

D.G*,,  U*S«  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1967* 

330  p«  Research  Report  No.  19. 

States  (a)  reasons  for  workers  remaining  In  particular 
Industries,  (b)  Impact  of  movement  on  Income  levels,  (c)  relation- 
ship between  age  and  mobility,  and  (d)  Impact  of  business  cycle 
on  mobility. 

5376  Geilman,,  William, 

' A VOCATIONAL  DEVEtORMBNT  KtOGRAM  FOR  EMOTIONALLY  DIST.UREKP 
. ADOLESCENTS..  IN  RESIPENTJAL  GROUP  HOME  AND  FOSTER  HOME  EUCEMENT, 

. by  W.  iOelljimn  and  others.  Chicago,  Jewish  Vocational  Service, 

,;.i966. , : 

, Proposal  -1963,  19  p. 

. ^ First  progress  report  - 19^,  7 pi 

Third  process  report  - 1966,  9 p. 

Argument  for  providing  therapeutic  work  experience  to  eoiotlonalX^ 

. disturbed  .adolescents,,  as  well  as  a stw4y  of  factors  associated 
with  their  . vocational,  social  and  pei^onal  groiri^.  Included  arc 
research  proposal^  and  first  progress  report.  . 

4735  Hauser,  Philip  M. 

DEMO^tAPHIC  AND  SOCIAL  FACTORS  IN  POVER^  OF  THE  NEGRO,  (in 
. .tntie.plsadvantagad  Poor;.  Education  and  Eo^lby^nt,  by  Task  force 
‘ on  Economic  Gr^h,  1966,  p.  229.-262) . 

Study  cf  denu>^aphic  and  social  factors  in  the  poverty  of  the 
..  Nsgro,  ' 

, ^ f ' ' 'r  ' ^ ' 

.4736  Haywood,  Charles  F. 

r'  . /,;.,THE  OWEMPL  POOR:  LABOR  MOVILITT  AND  POVERTT,  (In  The 

""Disadvantaged  i^or:  Education  and  Enq>loyment,  by  Task  Force  on 

Economic  Growth,  1966,  p.  263-296). 

5368  „ , ..  Herman,  Melvin. 

YODTH-WORR  PROGRAMS:  PROBLEMS  OF  PLANNING  AND  OPERATION,  by 

M.  Herman  and  S.  Sadofslq/^.  New  York,  New  York  University,  Center 
for  Study  of  Unemployed  Youth,  1966. 

208  p.  $2.95. 

Report  on  the  196^*1965  study  on  the  problems,  c.  tses,  and 
consequences  Of  nine  youth-work  programs. 

ttiuchman,  ItSura 

A STUDY  OF  STUDENT  WliHOltAWAtS  FROM  WEST  VIRGINIA  SECONDARY 
SCHOOT.55*  oim,T*tr«tbn.  W.  V*,  West  Virginia  Dept,  of  Education, 

(1963?). 

44  p. 
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5037  Hoffman,  N*  March 

FOLLCW-UF  STUDY  OF  MDIA  E & D PROJECT  AT  BLUEFIEU)  S1ATE  COLLEGE* 
Washington,  D»C»,  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research,  1967* 

82  p*  Free* 

A followup  study,  one  of  the  eight  series  of  experimental  and 
demonstration  projects  for  disadvantaged  people  under  MDTA  programs 
relating  to  training,  placement,  etc*  * Interview  method  used  - 
statistics  and  charts  Included* 

5040  Johnson,  Louise  A* 

FOLLOW-UP  OF  MDTA  E & D PROJECT  CONDUCTED  BY  TUSKE6EE  ZHSTITU:^* 
Washington,  D*C,,  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research,  1967* 

92  p*  Free* 

A comprehensive  follow-up  study  - one  of  the  eight  experimental 
and  demonstration  projects  under  MDTA  - relating  to  tralnlAg  and 
placement*  Conclusions  and  recommendations  deal  with  lack  of 
specialized  personnel,  need  for  team  of  specialists  for  consulta- 
tion and  monitoring,  etc*  * Deals  specifically  with  Alabama* 

0402  Kell*  Melvin  V* 

WHAT  IS  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  (OR)  WHERE  HAVE  ALL  THE  FOOTSTOOL3 
GONE?  By  Melvin  V*  Kell  and  Net6auer,  John  W,  (In  Phi  Delta 
Kappan,  v*  xlvl,  no*  8,  April  1965)* 
p*  402*404* 

5570  Knoell,  Dorothy  H* 

KQN-C0LLE(X  BOUND  YOUTH  VIEW  THE  FUTURE*  Washington,  D.C*, 
American  Educational  Research  Association,  1967* 

8 p*  Free* 

AB  In  College  Student  Personnel  Abstracts,  vol*  2,  no*  4, 

Summer,  1967,  p*  521*522* 

A report  of  a study  Investigating  the  aspirations  of  approxi- 
mately 700  high  school  seniors  In  New  York  State  who  were  college 
cair..^r  but  who  had  not  sought  admission  counseling* 

4387  Los  Angeles  City  Schools 

WORK  EXPUIENCE  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM, 

Los  Angeles,  I960* 

32  p* 

5322  Marengo  Comonmlty  High  School 

MARENGO  EXPERIMENTAL  VOCATIONAL  RPOGRAM.  Marengo,  Illinois, 

1967* 

78  p. 

Also  evaluation  1966;* 1967,  p*  79-100* 

A project  to  encourage  low-achieving  students  to  complete  a 
program  which  will  lead  to  employment  and  to  a recognition  and 
use  of  their  abilities* 
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4857  Marshall^  Ray 

NEGRO  PARTICIPATION  IN  APFRENTICBSHIP  FRO^tAHS,  by  R«  Harahall 
and  V«  M«  Biflggs^  Jr«  (In  Journal  of  Human  Reaourcea^  v«  2,  no*  1* 
Winter*  1967*  p*  51*69) • 

5614  Marshall*  ?•  R/iy 

THE  NE(mO  AND  AFPREirilCESHlP*  by  F.  Ray  Marshall  and  V.  M. 
Briggs*  Jr*  Johns  Hopkins  Press*  Baltimore*  1967* 

283  p*  $8*00* 

A report  of  the  participation  of  Negroes  In  apprenticeship 
programs  In  10  major  cities  known  to  have  large  Negro  populations* 

5606  HcNlckle*  Roma  K**  ed« 

DIFFERENCES  THAT  HAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE:  Papers  from  Seminar* 

and  Fact  Sheet  and  News  Items*  Washington*  D*C**  Joint  Commission 
on  Correctional  Matq>ower  and  Training*  1967* 

68  p*  Free* 

A series  of  papers  relating  to  acculturation  and  related 
problems  of  minority  groups* 

5506  Milwaukee  Vocational*  Technical  and  Adult  Schools 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  THE  DISADVANTAGED:  TEACHER  EDDCATIOM 

WORKSHOP*  Milwaukee*  Wisconsin*  1967. 

44  p*  Free* 

A loanual  to  In^rove  methods  of  Instructing  disadvantaged 
persons* 

5313  Mobilisation  for  Youth*  Inc. 

MASTER  ANN01ATSD  BIStlOGRAFeY  OF  THE  PAPERS  OF  MOBILIZATION 
FOR  YODTH  FtmXSHED*  UNPUBLISHED*  AND  PRESENTED  AT  CONFERENCES* 

New  York,  1965* 

81  p* 

Annotated  bibliography  which  deals  primarily  with  socio* 
economic  pr&blems  of  disadvantaged  youth* 

5374  National  Business  Education  Quarterly 

NEW  DIRECTidNS  IN  RESEARCH*  (Special  Issue*  National  Business 
Education  Quarterly*  Vol*  35*  No*  3*  Spring*  1967*  p*  3**71).  $2*50* 
Several  research  reports  In  business  education  including  a 
section  of  research  studies  completed  and  in  progresa* 

5576  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 

MANPOWER  TRAINING*  (Clipping  from  1966  Annual  Report*  April 
12*  1967*  p*  3-5). 

4737  Nowell*  Reynolds  I* 

A PLAN  FOR  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT.  (In  The  Disadvantaged  Poor: 
Education  and  Employment*  by  Taak  Force  on  Econom^e  foowtb*  1966* 
p*  323*343) * 
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O'Brian,  John  L* 

.1:HB  DEmomSNT  of  A^^SIER  mCHEB  traxnzko  cuerzculuh  for 

f^<I^RS  OF  OtiCUBATXOm  lim  Xt^^tNO^F^pORAM^  .Final  Report. 

Net^  Brunswick,  iiew  Jersey,  Rutgefs'Udiversity,:  1966. 

86  p«  and  appendix* 

. ,phlei:^dorf , peorge  W*.  ■ 

' ^ ' RACIAL  PIFF^I^^S  IN  EDUCA^lOm  QRIENXATION.S  OF,  RURAL  YOUTH, 

by  6*  W«  Ohiendorf  and  W*  P*  Ruvlesky*  College  StatlAn,  Texas 
A &.W  University,  1967, 

16  p,  apd  appendices*  Free,  ' . 

Abstract  included* 

The  paper  evaluates  and  fills  gaps  In.  our  knowledge  of  racial 
in  educational,  orientations  of  rural'  yoiith* 

Pace,  Frank,  Jr»‘ 

THE  COST  OF  QUALZTT  mcATZON  FOR  ALL»  (address  in  Education 
and  Poverty,  National  Committee,  for  Support  of"  the*  PubMc  School®,  . . - 

Vashington,  0*C*,' 1964,  p,  39-43)*' 

Rhode  Island  Division  of  Public  Assistance 
, PROJECT  3 P S - REHABILltATJON,  REFINING 
Providence',  (1964?), 

9 p.  Free, 

A project  to  improve  .employability  of  low' income  groups, 
specifically  thosts  who  receive  public  assistance,  , . 

Ryan,  T*  Antoinette  . ■ 

Z^OVING  OCCUPATIONAL  .CBOICF-MAKIKG  QF  POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  ' 
DISADFAnIAGED  YOUTB[,  Corvallis;  Oregon  State  University,  1967, 

29  p,  mineo.  Free* 

IWo  studies  of  special  counseling  tdcHniques  for  implementing 
.effective  Y^^atlonaX  guidance  programs  for  dldadvantaged  post-high 
school  youth  - S.^^le. study  of  vocational  junior  college  students 
in  California*  ^ 


...SJl^elzer,  .June  L,,  ed*  . ' . 

. ; .PEAI^IISTG  SELECT^'  KS'UES  .p  TR>„TO  AND  DEMONSm- 

\ ^tldN  PRO^CT's, Washington;  D,d.;,‘  u;s,  department  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare,  1966.  ‘ . '..  1 

* 62  p,  250.  . ' - 

A set  of  papers  stating  the  problems  in  launching  and  maintaining 
- . an  action  project  in  dealing  In  juvenile  de^nquency* 

Silver,  Rawley  A, 

A DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT  IN  ART  EDUCAT3;0N  FOR' DEAF- AND  HARD  CF  ' ' 
. . . HEARING  CH;iDHEN  A13D  7J)ULTS»  N^.^rk,  Ne^  York. Society  for  Deaf, 

36  p*  and  appendices*  Free* 

Deals  with  information  about  aptitude's  interests '''2fid’'~vd"dAfT6h^ 
opportunities  for  the  deaf  in  visual  arts*  Suggests  further  research. 
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5038  Silverman^  Leslie  J* 

FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF  PROJECT  UPLIFT,  THE  MDIA  E & D PROJECT 
CONDUCTED  BY  FLORIDA  A & M UNIVERSITY*  Washington,  D*C*,  Bureau 
of  Social  Science  Research,  1967* 

74  p*  Free* 

One  of  the  series  of  reports  on  eight  e:cperlmental  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  disadvantaged  people  relating  to  training  and 
employment  of  trainees;  conclusion  suggests  need  for  multi-purpose 
planning  and  critical  evaluation  of  program* 

4732  Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth  and  Opportunity 

THE  DISADVANTAGED  POOR:  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT^  t^ashiosCon, 

D*C«,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U*S*,  1966* 

447  p«  3rd  report. 

Series  of  studies  by  the  Task  Force  on  Economic  Growth 
and  Opportunity  of  Disadvantaged  Poor*  Outlines  basic  faci.s  and 
Issues  important  to  the  relationships  of  education,  employment 
and  opportunity  to  poverty* 

4356  Torrence,  A*  P* 

MDTA  TRAINING  PROJECT  OF  TECHNIQUE  DEVELOPS  HUMAN  RESOURCES, 
by  A*  P*  Torrence  and  R*  D.  Mayberry  (In  Manpower  Training  Facts, 
July,  1965,  p*  12-13)*  U*S«  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation  and 
Training*  Ifonpower  Administration* 

2185  U.S*  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare*  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration 

TRAXN'HG  GUIDES  IK  EVALUATION  OF  VOCAKONAL  POBENTIAL  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILmTION  STAFF*  Washington,  1965* 

102  p*  Third  Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Service,  May  23-27, 

1965* 

5286  U*S*  Dept*  of  Labor 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  CARE  AND  REHABILITATION  OF  MENTALLY  RETARDED* 
Washington,  D*C*«  1966* 

76  p.  350* 

A summarized  listing  of  rehabilitative  occupations  available 
to  the  mentally  retarded* 

7391  U*S«  Department  of  Labor 

OPERATION  RETRIEVAL:  4 Papers  on  MDTA  Projects  for  Disadvantaged 

Youth*  Washington,  D*C*,  1967* 

Various  paging*  Free* 

Papers  evaluating  MDTA  Impact  on  community  organizations  and 
Institutes*  Also  Includes  demonstration  projects  for  disadvantaged 
youth* 
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5082 


5081 


7402 


OF  YOBIH  TRAINING.  Washington,  D.C. , O.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  (1965?). 

RLorts’^oryouth  employment  programs  - impact  of  technology, 
demographic  factors,  minority  group  factors  are  considered. 

"®“®P0\S*Ams  OF  ODR  MAJOR  CITIES,  by  J.  R.  Wetzel  and  S.  S. 
Holland.  BLS  Reptint,  p.  1105-1110.  Washington,  D.C.,  tl.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  1966.  i?-^ 

Sport  on  the  employment  situation  of  Negro  and  White  workers 
In  metropolitan  areas* 

^°“®Tffi“m'raOJECT:  A SERV^G 

By  E.  B.  Young  and  D.  Stavros.  Detroit,  Michigan,  Detroit  ru 
Schools,  1967m 

^ prolI«®atteD5>t8  to  identify  and  correct  t^  deficiracies 

of  special  Education  youtl 

imnrovft  the  employment  opportunities  or 
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Non-I/ibrary  Materials 

5467  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc* 

INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS  IN  IGRICULTORAL  EDUCATION,  American 
Vocational  Association,  Inc,,  1025  Fifteenth  Street,  N«W,, 
Washington,  D,C*  20005,  November,  1967,  p*  1-20* 

Brief  description  of  28  programs  that  are  developmental  and 
innovative  in  nature*  Catagories  are  high  school  non- farm 
agricultural  occupations  prograns,  special  educational  curriculum 
for  disadvantaged  youth,  post  high  school  programs  - non- farm 
agricultural  occupations,  and  teacher  education* 

5476  Dobbs,  Ralph  C, 

SELF-PERCEIVED  EDUCATI0K4L  NEEDS  OF  ADULTS,  Adult  Education 
Vol,  XVI,  No,  2,  Adult  Education  Association,  Washington,  D*C*, 
Winter,  1966,  p*  92-100,  Bound  copy  at  College  of  Agriculture, 
Library,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Reprints  are  available  from 
Transcript  Press  P,0*  Drawer  1059,  Norman,  Oklahoma, 

A study  of  self  perceived  educational  needs  of  adults  in 
both  declining  and  non-declining  ccmimunities*  Data  will  be  used 
to  determine  what  programs  should  be  initiated  in  order  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  communities* 

5440  Durant , Thomas 

A STUDY  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS 
OF  EKROLLEES  IN  TUSKEG3EE  INSTITUTE  *S  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR 
SEASONALLY  EMPLOIED  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS*  Master  of  Science 
Thesis,  Agricultural  Education,  Tuskegee  Institute  Library, 

Alabama,  1966* 

1 p* 

Educational  and  occupational  aspirations  of  seasonally  employed 
agricultural  workers  in  adult  education  classes*  Also  discusses 
workers*  aspirations  for  their  children's  careers* 

5320  Kaplan,  Jerome  D, 

MOBILIZATION  FOR  YOUTH  PROJECT:  FINAL  REPORT' AND  APPENDICES, 

by  J,D*  Kaplan  and  others*  Various  paging*  New  York,  Columbia 
University,  1964* 

Summary  of  activities  of  the  Center  for  Programmed  Instruction 
and  Mobilization  for  Youth  project  at  the  Institute  for  Education 
Technology,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  from  July  1963 
to  June  1964* 

5249  Marshall,  Jon  C*  and  Patrick  0*  Copley 

PROBLEMS  OF  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  TEACHERS,  (In  Adult  Leader-  . 
ship,  vol,  16,  no,  2,  June  1967,  p.  55-56,  61,  published  by  Adult 
Education  Association,  Washington,  D,C,), 

Journal  is  in  College  of  Agriculture  Library,  University  of 
Wisconsin, 
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5223  Paulson,  Belden 

RESEARCH,  TRAINING,  AND  ACTION  IN  MILWAUKEE'S  INNER  CORE:  A 

CASE  STUDY  ABOUT  PROCESS*  (In  Adult  Education,  vol*  15,  no*  10, 
published  by  Adult  Education  Association,  Washington,  D*C*,  April, 
1967,  p.  361-2  and  384-7)* 

On  file:  College  of  Agriculture  Library  at  University  of  Wis- 

consin* 

A description  of  the  educational  program* In  Milwaukee's  inner 
core  to  reach  the  disadvantaged*  Legitimization  of  the  educational 
program  and  how  It  was  staffed  and  conducted  on  a limited  basis* 
Dlscussesrproblems  of  attempting  to  reach  the  disadvantaged  people 
in  slum  areas* 


Projects  in  Progress 


5528  Dunteman,  George  H* 

AN  INSTITUTE  TO  CONDUCT  RESEARCH  ON  MOTIVATION  AND  PERSONALITY 
FACTORS  IN  REHABILITATION*  Project  plan  and  progress  report* 
Gainesville,  University  of  Florida,  1967* 

Folder,  various  paging* 

Progress  report  of  resuarch  projects  In  vocational  r^abillta- 
tlon  at  the  University  of  Florida*  Bibliography  of  publications 
aud  papers  prepared  under  URA  Grant,  RD  1127* 

7413  Hennan,  Melvin 

A STUDY  OF  THE  MEANING,  EXPERIENCE  AND  EFFECTS  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD 
YOUTH  CORPS  ON  NEGRO  YOUTH  WHO  ARE  SEEKING  WORK,  by  M*  Herman 
and  S*  Sadofsky*  New  York,  New  York  University,  Center  for  Study 
of  Unec^loyed  Youth,  1967* 

223  p*  Free*  (Part  I) * 

A comprehensive  study  of  the  work  attitudes,  self-images,  and 
social  and  psychological  background  of  work-seeking  Negro  young 
adults  In  New  York  City*  (Part  I) » 

7414  Herman,  Kelvin 

A STUDY  OF  MEANINC,  EXPERIENCE  AW  EFFECTS  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD 
YOUTH  CORPS  ON  NEGRO  YOUTH  WHO  ARE  SEEKING  WORK,  by  M.  Herman 
and  S»  SadofskF*  New  York,  New  York  University,  Center  for  Study 
of  Unemployed  Youth,  1967. 

134  p*  Part  II.  Free* 

A study  Investigating  the  differences  between  clients  placed 
in  a job  or  training  assignment  by  the  Intake  Centers  and  those  not 
placed* 

5371  Hoffman,  Harry 

THE  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH 
TOWARD  OFFICE  WORK*  (In  National  Business  Education  Quarterly, 
vol*  35,  no*  3,  Spring,  1967). 

p*  15-21. 

Research  report  of  an  attempt  to  Identify  the  changing 
perceptions  of  disadvantaged  youth  toward  office  occupations* 
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5629  National  Committee  for  Careers  in  Medical  Technology 

A STUDY  TO  WIDEN  CAREER  OFFORTUNIXIES  FOR  THE  DISABLED  IN 
MEDICAL  LABORATORIES , Project  summary « Washington,  D«C., 

U*Se,  Department  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare. 

Project  summary.  Free» 

4967  Ziel,  H.R. 

INTERIM  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING,  by  H.  R.  Zlel  and 
others.  Ednonton,  University  of  Alberta,  Industrial  Research 
and  Training  Center  for  Retarded,  1966. 

17  p.  & appendices.  Free. 

Investigates  at  Wlnnlfred  Ster/art  School  literature  and 
Information  including  psychological  tests,  job  evaluation  and 
appraisal  techniques  for  the  mentally  retarded  - considers 
feasibility  of  vocational  training  program. 


Abstract  Materials 


5281  Hoos,  Ida  R. 

RETRAINING  THE  WORK  FORCE:  ANALYSIS  OF  CURRENT  EXPERIENCE^ 

Los  Angeles,  University  of  California  Press,  1967* 

272  p.  $6.00 

4993  Kaufman,  Jacob  J. 

THE  ROLE  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  PREPARATION  OF  YOUTH  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT.  University  Park,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
Institute  for  Research  on  Human  Resources,  1967. 

Various  paging.  Abstract  included.  $2,50. 

A comprehensive  follov*up  of  5200  high  school  graduates 
relating  employment  experience  to  preparation  for  employment  — 
conclusion  and  recommendations  based  on  interviews  and  responses 
to  questionaires  by  students,  teachers,  eo^loyers  • special 
attention  given  to  situation  of  girls  and  Negrods  in  employment. 
Data  gathering  devices  included. 

5054  Kuvlesky,  William  P. 

OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  ORIENTATIONS  OF  NEGRO  YOUTH:  ANNOTATED 

ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  LITERATURE,  by  W.  F.  Kuvlesky  & M.F.  Lever. 
Texas  A & M,  College  Station,  1967. 

43  p.  Tech.  Report  No.  67-2.  Free. 

Comprehensive  listing  of  research  literacure  on  status 
orientation  of  Negro  youth  • includes  annotations  and  evaluations. 

7420  Ziegler,  Jerome  M. 

DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  AND  THE  T&70-YEAR  COLLEGE,  (in  College 
Student  Personnel  Abstract,  vol.  2,  no.  4,  Summery,  1967, 
p.  522*3). 

A study  of  the  motivations  and  abilities  of  students  in 
two-year  colleges  with  recommendations  for  satisfying  thelr» 
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February 

March 

April 
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In  House  Materials 


5X00 

5786 
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3719 

5377 

0645 

3902 

4898 


Aiken^  Michael 

JOB  MOBILITY  & SOCUL  INTEGRATION  OF  DISPLACED  WORKERS  - 
AND  •*  SOCIAL  & POLITICAL  REACTIONS  OF  CLDER  NEGROES  TO 
UNEMPLOYMENT,  by  M*  Aiken  & L.  A.  Ferman*  University  of 
Michigan  and  Wayne  State  University,  Ann  Arbor,  Detroit,  1966* 
21  p;  Reprint  Series  44.  Free* 

Reports  the  findings  on  the  relationship  between  job 
nobility  and  the  social  integration  of  ex-automobile  workers 
in  Detroit  plants* 

American  Child 

THE  DOLLARS  AND  SENSE  OF  HIRING  YOUTH.  (Whole  issue  of 
American  Child,  Vol.  43,  No.  3,  MAy,  1961,  20  p.) 

Anderson  Chamber  of  Commerce  ' ' 

TRI  - COUNTY  CONFERENCE  ON  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  FOR  ANDERSON, 
OCONEE  AND  PICKENS  COUNTIES.  Anderson,  South  Carolina, 
Anderson  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1961. 

20  pp.;  . ■ , 

Anduri,  Carl  E.  * . 

OUR  CONCERN  - THEY  DROPPED  OUT  OF  OUR  LOCAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
(in  The  Disadvantaged  and  Potential  Dropout,  Gowan  and  Demos, 
p.  454-462). 

Arizona  State  En^loyment  Service 

MANPOWER  SERVICES  TO  ARIZONA  INDIANS,  1966:  14th  annual 

report • Phoenix,  1967 • 

24  p.  Free. 

Report  on  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  Arizona 
State  En^loyment  Service  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  in  Arizona. 
Includes  statistics  on  ecployment. 

Bard,  Bernard 

WHY  DRQP*OUT  CAMPAIGNS  FAIL.  (Clipped  from  Saturday 
Review*  Vol.  49,  No.  38,  September  17,  1966,  p.  Tb-T’and 
95-7.) 

Bertrand,  Alvin  L«  ' 

ENVIRONMENTAL  FACTORS  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  by  A.  L. 

, Bertrand  and  Marion  B.  Smith.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  State 
University,  I960. 

■ >3  P. 

Bienstock,  Herbert 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

FACTBOOK  ON  THE  SCHOOL  DROPOUT  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK. 
Washington,  U.S*  Dept,  of  Labor,  (1963?). 

19  p* 
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0475  Blnkely^  Carlton  J« 

COmmXTY  & HIGH  SCHOOL  COOPERATE  TO  MAKE  VOCATIONAL 
STUDY  PROGRAM  WORK  (ftom  Ohio  Schools,  Vol.  xlll.  No.  3, 

March,  1964). 

5637  Blum,  Albert  A.  . 

JOB  SKILLS  FOR  AUTOMATED  INDUSTRY.  (Xeroxed  from 
Management  of  Personnel  Quarterly.  Vol«  4,  No.  •>,  Winter, 

1966,  pp.  24-31). 

6329  Burke,  Nelson 

SOME  IMPLICATIONS  FROM  A STUDY  OF  INCARCERATED  DROPOUTS, 
by  N.  Burke  & A.  Simons.  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 

Chicago,  1966. 

Pamphlet,  12  p.  50o 

A follow-up  study  to  measure  the  educational  achievement 
of  a group  of  culturally  disadvantaged  and  educationally 
deprived  dropouts. 

2935  Burrows,  Earl  R. 

ANALYSIS  OF  DROP-OUT  STATISTICS  OF  THE  COLORADO  DROPOUT 
research  and  action  project,  by  E.R.  Burrows,  Herbert  H. 

Hughes,  and  Gerald  F«  Ulrich.  Denver,  Colorado  Department 
of  Education,  1965. 

Various  paging. 

2387  Canada,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 

Department  of'  labour 

FLOW  OF  STUDENTS  THROUGH  EDUCATIONAL  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM 
IN  CANADA. 

1 p.  Canada:  Tables  - Table  VII. 

4553  Cannaday,  Frank  W. 

DROPOUTS,  A MAJOR  EDUCATIONAL  CONCERN.  (Little  Rock?), 
Arkansas  Dept,  of  Education,  1962. 

19  p. 

3900  Caravello,  S.  J. 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  DROPOUTS.  Moravia,  New  York,  Chronicle 

Guidance  Pub.,  1965. 

2 p. 

5358  Cardon,  Bartell  W.,  Jr. 

VOCATIONAL  INTERESTS  AND  PERSONALITY  PATTERNS  OF  SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS  OF  HIGH  ABILITY:  Presented  at  Research  In  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  Conference  U.W.  University  Park,  Pa. 
State  University,  1966. 

12p.  4-  tables. 

A study  of  the  vocational  Interests  and  situations  of  206 
dropouts  of  high  Intellectual  capacity.  Conclusion  suggests 
that  the  educational  system  must  be  changed  before  their  attitudes 
can  be  affected. 
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6328  Chandler I Charles  S. 

REHABILITATING  PUBLIC  OFFENDERS:  FINAL  REPORT  ON  R & D 
PROJECT  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  by  C.S.  Chandler  & B.  Av  Sandicfc. 

South  Carolina  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Department,  Cot^bia, 
1968. 

47  p.  Free. 

A report  of  an  experimental  project  in  rehabilitating  prison 
parolees  and  probationees* 

6141  Chansky,  Norman  M. 

UNTAPPED  GOOD:  THE  REHABILITATION  OF  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS. 

Charles  C.  Thomas,  Springfield,  Illinois,  1967. 

267  p.  $9.75 

4451  Clardy,  Jesse 

THE  DROPOUT  PROBLEM  IN  RUSSIA,  (Clipped  from  The 
Clearing  House.  Vol.  39,  No.  3,  Nov.,  1964,  pp.  141«4). 

6208  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  Occupational  Planning 

COMMUNITY  PUNNING  FOR  SHELTERED  VOCATIONAL  SERVICES  IN 
GREATER  CLEVEUND.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1962. 

34  p«  -f  appendices.  Free. 

5644  Colorado  Department  of  Education 

COLORADO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DROPOUT  LATA,  1966-7.  (4th  annual 
report).  Denver,  1967. 

18  p.  Free. 

5292  Cook,  Fred  S. 

DETROIT  STUDY  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 
FOR... WORLD  OF  WORK.  Detroit,  Michigan  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  1963. 

22  p.  ^ appendices. 

Develops  research  techniques  for  collecting  data  on  job 
requirements  and  on  job  opportunities  for  high  school  dropouts. 

2831  Corbett,  Roger 

SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  IN  WASHOE  COUNTY,  NEVADA:  A Study. 

Reno,  Nevada,  Washoe  County  School  District,  (1965?). 

68  p. 

2778  Creedon,  Carol  F. 

THE  DROPOUT  PATTERN:  ACTUAL  AND  POTENTIAL,  A SECOND 

LOOK.  Milwankie,  Oregon.  Union  High  School  Dlst,  5,  1964. 

Project  1432-G. 

114  p. 

0534  Dauwalder,  Donald  D, 

GREATER  SAN  DIEGO  TRI-COLLEGE  SURVEY— TECHNICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION.  San  Diego,  San  Diego  County  Dept,  of  Education, 

1963. 

vlil,  92  p. 
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3921 


0636 


1169 


5772 


6146 


4073 


3871 


Dauwalder,  Dosald  D* 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PITTSBURGH  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Public  Schools, 

1963. 

77  p.  + appendices 
Dell,  Daryl  L* 

AN  EXPLORATORY  STUDY  OF  PERCEPTIONS  OF  SELECTED  DROPOUTS 
WHO  HAD  THE  ABILITY  TO  COMPLETE  H.S.  IF  THEY  HAD  PERSISTED, 
by  D.L.  Dell,  Carson  M.  Bennett  and  Maurice  H.  Eash.  Muncle, 

Ind.,  Rotary  International,  (1965?). 

Dentler,  Robert  A. 

BIG  CITY  DROPOUTS  AND  ILLITERATES,  by  R.A.  Dentler  and 
M.E.  Warshaver.  New  York,  Columbia  University,  Center  for 
Urban  Education,  1965. 

127  p.  $3.00 

Study  of  educational  characteristics  and  relative  differences 
In  dropouts  and  In  adult  Illiterates  among  cities  and  their  rela* 
tlon  to  the  local  economy  and  social  structure  • conclusions- 
suggest  among  other  things  national  and  state  economic  policies. 
Including  programs  of  social  Insurance  help  Increase  educational 
attainment. 

Book  Reviews: 

Social  Seeurlty  Bulletin.  Vol.  29,  No.  7,  July,  1966, 
pp*  9^15. 

Journal  of  Human  Resources^,  Vol.  2,  No.  2,  Spring,  1967, 
pp.  269-71. 

Detroit  - Vocational  Rehabilitation  Committee 

VOCATIOm  REHABILITATION  IN  HETROPQLITAK  DETROIT:  AN 
ASSESSMENT  OF  PROBLEMS,  PROGRAMS  AND  PLANS.  Detroit,  1966. 

38  p.  + tables.  Free. 

An  assessment  of  problems,  programs  and  plans  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  In  metropolitan  Detroit.  Conclusion 
suggests  Immediate  need  for  rehabilitating  10,000  clients  per 
year. 

''  t * 

Doherty,  Irish 

NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS  EVALUATION  PROJECT.  Texas 
Juvenile  Court  of  Travis  City,  Austin,  Texas,  1967. 

7 p.  + appendices.  Free. 

A follow-up  study  of  participants. 

Douse,  H.L. 

HOW  CAN  MORE  UNEMPLOYED  OLDER  WORKERS  BE  TRAINED?  (In 
Tech,  and  Vo^«  Education  In  Canada,  No.  10,  Fall-Winter, 

1966-1967*,  p. 

Driscoll,  Paul 

EVALUATION  OF  USE  OF  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  PR0GRAl:S  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL  DROPOUT.  New  York,  American  Orthopsychiatric  Association, 

1964. 

7 p. 
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3281 

3600 

7258 

3876 

4858 

3204 

5072 

7369 

5746 
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Duncani  Beverly 

DROPOUTS  AHD  THE  UNEMPLOYED  (reprint  from  Journal 
of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  73*  No.  2.  April,  1965,  pp.  121-134). 

Duncan,  Beverly 

FAMILY  FACTORS  & SCHOOL  DROPOUT:  1920-60.  Ann  Arbor, 

University  of  Michigan,  Population  Studies  Center,  T963. 

16  p.  Project  No.  2258 

Emanuel,  W.H. 

FUNDS  FOR  FARM  ANIMALS:  ...  TO  CURTAIL  DROPOUTS,  by 
W.H.  Emanuel  & W.C.  Foth.  (In  American  Vocational  Journal, 

Vol.  41,  No.  8,  November,  1966,  p.  41-3). 

Englund,  Frederick  W. 

THE  DOUBLE  EE.  (In  American  Child,  Vol.  44,  No.  3,  May, 
1962,  p.  12-15). 

Eubanks,  C.W. 

CURRICULUM  AND  THE  DROPOUT.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
Department  of  Education,  196?. 

3 p . 

Farber,  David  J. 

APPRENTICESHIP  IN  THE  U.S.  LABOR  MARKET  FORCES  AND 
SOCIAL  POLICY,  (In  Journal  of  Human  Resources.  Vol.  2, 

No.  1,  Winter,  1967,  p.  70-90.  Discussion  by  A.H.  Belitsky 
and  J.  Barbash,  p.  90-96.) 

Famum,  Hollis  B» 

A STUDY  OF  THE  DROPOUT  STUDENTS  IN  THE  EXTENSION  DIVISION 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  RHODE  ISLAND.  Providence,  University 
of  Rhode  Island,  1959. 

5 P*  - . * 

Feldman,  Lloyd 

THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED:  THEIR  SPECIAL  TRAINING  NEEDS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of 
Manpower  Automation  Training,  October,  1964. 

18  p.  Manpower  Research  Bulletin  No.  6. 

Analyzes  the  emplojmient  potential  of  retarded  workers  and 
the  training  available  to  them. 

Flfleld,  Marvin  G. 

EARLY  SCHOOL  LEAVERS  IN  THE  POCATELLO  SCHOOL  DISTRICT, 
by  M.G.  Flfleld  and  Robert  H.  Jones.  Pocatello,  Id., 

Pocatello  School  Board,  (1965?), 

176  p. 

Foree,  Robert 

DETERMINATION  OF  REASONS  FOR  PRACTICAL  NURSING  STUDENTS 
DISCONTINUING  THEIR  TRAINING  AT  LARAMIE  MDTA  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING.  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Department  of  • 
Education,  RCU,  1967* 

61  p.  Free 
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2507 

3964 

4947 

7259 

2603 
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Freedman,  Marcia  K* 

PART-TIME  WORK  EXPERIENCE  AMD  POTENTIAL  EARLY  SCHOOL 
LEAVERS*  (Reprint  from  American  Journal  of  Orth op aye hia try* 

Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  3,  April,  1963). 
p.  509-14. 

French,  Joseph  L. 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  HIGH  SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS  OP  HIGH  ABILITY.  University  Park,  Pa* , Pennsylvania 
State  University,  Dec.  1964* 

13  pp. 

Abstract  in  Research  Relating  to  Children,  Clearinghouse, « « 
in  Child  Life,  p.  166). 

This  interview  method  study  involves  youth  of  above  average 
intelligence  who  drop  out  of  high  school.  The  study  determines 
their  employment  status,  their  interests,  and  suggests  occupational 
fields  for  which  training  programs  should  be  developed. 

(AB  also  in  Research  in  Education,  Ko.  7,  July,  1967,  p.  18, 
white  section.) 

Gallington,  R.  0. 

COOPERATIVE  SUPERVISED  JOB  TRAINING!  An  Interim  Evaluation 
Report.  Springfield,  Illinois  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
and  Rehabilitation,  1965. 

46  p. 

Garneski,  Thomas  M. 

SUMMER  GROUP  COUNSELING  OP  FRESHMEN,  by  T.  M.  Garneski  and 
R.  A.  Heimann*  (In  Junior  College  Journal.  Vol;  37,  No.  8, 

May,  1967,  pp.  40-41.) 

Gerreofs,  Marjorie 

BAMERGER'S  DIPLOMA  SQUAD.  N«.J.,  Personnel  Service, 
Bamberger's,  1963. 

3 p. 

Gellman,  William 

MOTIVATING  UNMOTIVATED  YOUTH,  by  William  Gellman  and 
Herman  Gendel*  (In  American  Child.  Vol.  44,  No.  3,  May,  1962, 

p.  16-20.) 

Gillingham,  Jonathan 

A STUDY  OF  DROPOUTS!  DADE  COUNTY,  1960-63.  Miami,  Dade 
County,  Florida,  Public  Schools,  1964. 

124  p. 

Glaser,  William  A* 

SHELTERED  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  DISABLED:  AN  INTERNATIONAL 

SURVEY.  Stockholm,  Swedish  Labor  Market  Board,  1966. 

78  p. 

Includes  statistics  on  workshops  and  eo^loyment  of  41 
countties*  Includes  wages,  government  support  and  regulation 
of  disabled  workers. 
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1796  Golllngton,  Ralph  0* 

, . , AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  FATE  AND  PROBABLE  FUTURE  OF  HIGH 

SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  AND  POTENTIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  IN  ALEXANDER 
COUNTY,  ILL*  Carbondale,  111.,  Seuthorn  111,  University,  1964. 

5 pp, 

3716  Goody,  6,  H» 

THE  DROPOUT  WHO  RETURNS  TO  GRADUATE  FROM  ADULT  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
by  G.  H.  Goody  and  H.  A.  Bowman  (In  The  Disadvantaged  and  Potential 
Dropout.  Gowan  and  Demos,  p*  396*402)* 

0337  Graff,  Katl 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  EQUIVALENCY  PROGRAM  (In  Vocational  Guidance 
Quarterly.  Vol.  13,  No.  4,  1965). 

pp.  297-300. 

6197  Great  Britain,  Schools  Council 

SOCIETY  AND  THE.  YOUNG  SCHOOL  LEAVER.  London,  19r7. 

. , P • $1*50  Working  Paper  No.  .11* 

0237  Green  Bay  Press  Gazette,  April  25,  1964. 

THE  DROPOUT  - A SERIOUS  PROBLEM  (reprint  from  Guidelines, 

; State  of  Wisconsin,  Dept*  of  Public  Instruction,  Oct.  1964). 

2 pp,- 

5061  Greene,  Bert  I*,  ed. 

EASTERN  MICHICAN  UNIVERSITY'S  WORKSHOP  ON  THE  DROPOUT. 
Tpsllantl,  Michigan,  Eastern  Michigan  University,  Field 
Services,  1963* 

. , ; 119  P.  . 

Provides  educational  practitioners  an  opportunity  to 
explore  the  dropout  problem. 

5783  Gruber*  Kathem  ^ ,,  ed. 

GROVE  PARK  REPORT?  PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  NON-MEDICAL 
yOCATIONAL  AND  REHABILITATION  ...  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS,  ed.  by 
k.  F*  Gruber  and  A.  L.  Voorhees*  New  York,  American  Foundation 
for  Blind,  1961* 

40  p.  $«50-'  Group  Report  No.  7*  . 

A conference  report  outlining  the  principles  essential  to 
rehabllltatlonal  services  for  the  blind. 

5784  Hall,  Edward  T. 

: THE  MANPOWER  POTENTIAL  IN  OUR  ETHNIC  GROUPS.  U.S.  Dept, 

of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.,  1967*  Seminar  on  Manpower 
policy  and  program. 

24  pp*  Free, 

Author  discusses  the  massive  In^osltlon  of  our  culture  on 
our  ethnic  minority  groups*  Author  advocates  first  class 
education  not  only  for  those*  who  are  work  oriented,  but  also 
currlculums  for  those  who  have  other  skills. 
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3717  Uickstan,  Ralph  C* 

THE  DROPOUTS  DID  COME  BACK  (in  ^le  Disadvantaged  and  Potential 
Dropout > Gowan  and  DemoSt  p«  A02-AllTT 

1702  Hoppockf  Robert 

OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION,  WHERE  TO  GET  IT  AND  HOW  TO  USE 
IT*IN  COUNSELING  AND  IN  TEACHING.  Second  edition.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1963. 

5A6  pp. 

A372  Hornbostel,  Victor  0. 

REHABILITATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DROPOUT*  Presented 
at  Research  In  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Conference, 

U.S.  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1966. 

15  p.  & Tables. 

31A6  Howe,  Trevor  G. 

FORMER  STUDENTS  LOOK  AT  VOC-TECH  EDUCATION.  (Reprint  from 
Iowa  Farm  Science,  Vol.  18,  No.  5,  November,  1963,  p.  6-8). 

Ames,  Iowa  State  University,  n.d. 

3171  Rowe,  Trevor  G. 

OCCUPATIONAL  PROBLEMS  & VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  NEEDS  OF  HIGH 
SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  FROM  RURAL  AREAS  IN  IOWA,  by  T.  G.  Howe  & Kermit 
Buntrock.  (in  Appendix  of  Final  Research  Reports  ...  in 
Vocational-Technical  Education,  Iowa  State  University,  1966, 
pp.  B-1  - BC-13.) 

0A20  Hubbard,  John  M* 

AN  ADULT  APPROACH  TO  ADULT  EDUCATION.  (In  California 
Teachers  Association.  Vol.  60,  No.  A,  Oct.,  1964.) 

pp.  14-17. 

3054  Huyck,  Earl  E. 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE  TRENDS,  by  E.  E.  Huyck, 

Eugenia  Sullivan  and  Pearl  Peerbom.  Washington,  U.S.  Dept, 
of  H.E.W.,  1964.  122  p<> 

5918  Illinois  - Board  of  Vocational  Education-R*C.U. 

EVALUATION  OF  WORK  ORIENTATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  ALIENATED  YOUTH. 
Springfield,  1967. 

Mimeo,  27  p.  Free. 

Each  of  five  high  school  work  orientation  programs  is 
evaluated  in  detail  with  recommendations  for  improved  programs. 

4945  Illinois  - State  Employment  Service 

DROPOUT  - 28  MINUTE  FILM.  (In  Illinois  Vocational  Progress. 
Nov.,  1965,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  2,  p.  37.)  Springfield,  111., 

State  of  Illinois,  1965. 
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5036  Johnson,  Ronald  W. 

SO^  DIMENSIONS  OF  DROj^OUT  PROBLEM  IN  APPRENTICESHIP 
TRAINING*  Fredriction,  New  Brunswick  Department  of  Labor » 

1967* 

27  p.  Free*  Study  No*  I 

A questionnaire  study  on  dropout  rate  of  apprentices  in 
(New  Brunswick  schools)  Canada  • conclusion  suggests  immaturity^ 
higher  wages,  etc*  as  causes  • conclusion  recommends  a battery  of 
aptitude  and  interests  tests  to  all  apprenticeship  applicants 
prior  to  commencement  of  training* 

2479  Johnson,  tf*  T* 

EXPERIENCE  FOR  WORLD  OF  WORK  - OUR  CHALLENGE.  (In 

Agriculture  Education,  Vol*  38,  No*  8,  February,  1966,  p*  183  & 
;189-90.) 

■ » 

4575  Jones,  Wallace  L* 

THE  SCHOOL  DROPOUT  IN  LOUISIANA,  1963-1964*.  Baton  Rouge, 
‘Louisiana  State  Department  of  Public ‘Education,  1964* 

• 32  p.  ' • 

6121  Kansas  State  Enqtloyment  Service‘ 

• - . SERVICES  TO  YOUTH:  : STUDY  OF HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS.*** 

• COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 1963-64 KAI^SAS  CITY, 

KANSAS*  . Topeka,  1966* 

27  p. 

Evaluation  of  a questionnaire  study  on  counseling  .and 
' placement  services*  ' • 

4968  Kaufman,  Jacob  J*  i 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM  TO  COMPARE  EDUCATION  VERSUS  TRAINING 

FOR  YOUNG  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS:  Project  Proposal*  University  Park, 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  1965* 

‘'-'•■''■••Ip,-*.. 

5744  Klein,  William 

LEADERSHIP  TRAINING  FOR  NEW  CAREERS : THE  NON-PROFESSIONAL 

• COUNSELOR,  SUPERVISOR  AND  TRAINER,  by  W*  Klein  & others* 
University  Research  Corp«,  New  Careers  Development  Program, 
Washington,  D*C*,  1966* 

112  p*  Free; 

An  account  of  a training  program  for  non-professional 
counselors  selected  from  among  disadvantaged  people* 

* 

r * 

4662  Kleinman,  Leonard 

' SCHOOL  DROPOUT  RESEARCH  REPORT  FOR  THE  STANFORD  COMMUNITY 
COUNCIL  COMMITTEE  ON  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS,  by  Leonard  Kleinman 
and  Mrs*  Sherman  Bletchman*  Stanford,  Conn*,  Stanford 
Foundation,  Jan*,  1965* 

32  p* 
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5069 


1427 


5781 


5023 


0211 
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Kruger,  Daniel  H* 

THE  TRAINING  OF  YOUTH  - A COMMUNITY  RESPONSIBILITY. 

East  Lansing,  Michigan  State  University,  1966(?). 

13  p.  Free*  rnlmeo* 

A paper  discussing  the  factors  affecting  employment 
opportunities  and  the  communities  responsibility  for  Improving 
conditions; 

Krupnlck,  M*  Jack 

THE  DROPOUT  PATTERN  IN  N.J.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  FOR 
1964-65.  Trenton,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education,  1966* 

38  p«  Office  of  Statistical  Services  Report  267* 

Krupnlck,  M.  Jack 

SUMMER  DROPOUTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  Summer,  1963, 

1964,  1965.  Trenton,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education,  1966* 
Each  23  p.  Office  of  Statistical  Services  Reports  Nos*  271 

273,274. 

Kursh,,  Harry 

APPRENTICESHIP  IN  AMERICA;  A Report  on  Golden  Opportunities 
In  Industry.  Revised  edition*  New  York,  W.  W*  Norton  & Co., 

1965. 

200  p. 

Describes  the  role  of  apprenticeship  In  America,  Includes 
apprentice  training  Infosnoatlon,  special  problems  of  negroes 
In  obtaining  apprenticeship  opportunities. 

Laird,  Dugan 

NOTES  FROM  A TRAINING  DIRECTOR  - TEACHING  STUDENTS  HOW  TO 
STUDY  MiY  PREVENT  DROPOUTS.  (In  Training  In  Business  and 
Industry.  Vol*  2,  No*  4,  July/August,  1965.) 
pp.  16,  44  & 46* 

Lee,  Beatrice  Crump 

SCHOOL  DROPOUTS*  Washington  D»C*,  Nat'l  Education 
Association,  1963* 

21  p. 

Listing  and  summary  of  nine  research  projects  on  the  drop- 
out problem  In  U*S*A*  - 29  percent  of  the  nation's  potential 
high  school  graduates  of  1965  withdrew  from  school  before 
graduating*  Results  of  research  are  inclusive  and  often  not 
comparable  because  of  the  design  and  conduct  of  the  study, 
the  population  studied,  or  the  bias  of  the  investigator* 

Lesslnger,  Leon  M* 

A ZERO-REJECT  PROGRAM  IN  A COMPREHENSIVE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT: 
SOME  CONCRETE  STEPS  TO  ELIMINATE  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS.  San  Mateo, 
California,  San  Mateo  High  School  District,  1966* 

17  p* 

Levitan,  Sar  A* 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  FEDERAL  POLICY.  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  W.E*  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research,  1963* 

30  p.  pamphlet 
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6327  Liebert^  Lisa 

FOLICE-COmmm  REIATIONS  AM>  role  of  NON-PROFESSIOmS. 
New  York  University«  New  Careers  Development  Center « New  York« 
1968. 

KimeOy  15  p.  Free. 

* A paper  discussing  the  possibilities  of  recruiting  law 
enforcement  personnel  from  the  ranks  of  unemployed  and  under-* 
employed  young  men  from  underprivileged  groups. 

4246  Little^  J.  Kenneth 

EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  (Speech  at  League  of  Nomen 
Voters  of  State  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  April  6,  1965, 

15  p.  mimeo). 

4802  Longstreth,  Langdon  E. 

EVALUATION  OF  A WORK  STUDY  PROGRAM  FOR  POTENTIAL  DROPOUTS, 
by  Langdon  E,  Longstreth,  Fred  J.  Shanley,  and  Roger  E.  Rice. 
Los  Angeles,  University  of  Southern  California,  Youth  Studies 
Center,  1962. 

69  p«  Research  Paper  No.  9 

3859  Los  Angeles  City  School  Districts 

^HE  DROPOUT  WHO  RETURNS  TO  GRADUATE  FROM  ADULT  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Los  Angeles,  California,  1963. 

2,1  p.  Report  No.  253 

3858  Los  Angeles  City  School  Districts 

TRANSIENCY  AND  DROPOUT  RATES  IN  LOS  ANGELES  CITY  SCHOOLS, 
1964-65.  Los  Angeles,  California,  1966. 

58  p.  Report  No.  277  . . 

0245  Louisiana 

THE  SCHOOL  DROPOUT  IN  LOUISIANA,  1962-63.  Baton  Rouge, 

State  Department  of  Education,  1963. 

45  pp.  Pamphlet 

4572  Lovelace,  Neil  R. 

A SURVEY  OF  THE  VOCATIOlttL  APTITUDES  OF  A SELECTED  SAMPLE 
OF  DROPOUTS  FROM  A BALTIMORE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL.  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  Department  of  Education,  (1962?). 

10  pp. 

2837  Lurie,  Walter  A. 

ONE  HUNDRED  WHO  LEFT  COLLEGE,  by  W.A,  Lurie  and.  others. 

New  York,  Federation  Employment  and  Guidance  Service,  1966. 

38  p. 

4524  Maine,  Department  of  Education 

MAINE  SCHOOL  LEAVERS.  Augusta  (1964?). 

39  p. 
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Halllnson^  George  6« 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NON-COLLEGE  VOCATIONALLY  ORIENTED  SCHOOL 
LEAVERS  AND  GRADUATES.  Project  proposal.  Kalamazoo, 

Western  Michigan  University,  1965« 

22  p»  Free 

, A survey  research  to  determine  the  present  activities 
of  vocationally  orientated  school  leavers  and  graduates  1) 
to  identify  the  characteristics  of  persons  who  enter  programs 
of  vocational  education  and  2)  to  compare  their  characteristics 
with  those  of  persons  who  enter  institutions  of  higher  education* 

6065  Mandell,  Wallace 

RESTORATION  OF  YOUTH  THROUGH  TRAINING,  by  Wallace  Mandell 
and  Arno  Safier.  (Project  Report  in  Manpower  and  Automation 
Research,  1965,  p«  90*)  Staten  Island,  N*Y«,  Staten  Island 
Mental  Health  Society,  Inc«,  (1965?)*  Contract  No*S  MPTA  18*64* 

0244  Massachusetts 

DROPOUT  STUDIES;  MASSACHUSETTS  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
SCHOOL  YEAR  1962  * 1963,  public*  No*  272*  State  Dept*  of 
Education,  Sept*  1,  1964* 

17  pp«  Mimeo 

4230  Massachusetts,  Commonwealth  of  Mass*,  Div*  of  Employment 

Security 

RETRAINING  IN  mSSACHUSETTS  UNDER  THE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAINING  ACT  FROM  Dec.,  1962  through  May  31,  1964* 

Boston,  Massachusetts  Public  Employment  Service,  1964. 

5904  Meadow,  Lloyd 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  MENTALLY  ILL,  by  L.  Meadow 
and  G*  Lokie*  San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Francisco,  1966* 

58  p*  Free 

Various  counselor  training  programs  are  discussed  to 
furnish  new  information  and  provide  guidance  for  new  services 
in  the  field. 

5287  Michael,  John  A. 

ASPIRATIONS  AND  VALUES  OF  DROPOUTS  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 

New  York,  Columbia  University,  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research, 
1967* 

37  p«  *1*  appendices*  Free 

A study  of  students  in  New  York  City  to  determine  the 
educational  and  occupational  aspirations  of  high  school  drop- 
outs and  graduates. 

1546  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission 

DETROIT  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEAVER  PROJECT.  Detroit,  Oct.  1964. 

142  pp* 

7101  Miller,  Leonard  M. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RURAL  DROPOUTS*  Washington,  National 
Committee  for  Children  and  Youth,  Sept*,  1963. 

15  p.  National  Conference  on  Problems  of  Rural  Youth  in 
a Changing  Environment,  No.  21. 
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0240  Hiller,  S*  H. 

' SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  AND  AMERICAN  SOCIETY.  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  M.Y.,  Youth  Development  Center,  Mov.,  1963* 

6 pp.  Himeo 

4659  Hoore,  James  W. 

HOW  HIGH  SCHOOLS  CAN  REDUCE  THEIR  DROPOUT  RATE  An  Action 
Guide*  Albany,  University  ol  State  of  New  York,  The  State 
Education  Dept*,  Bureau  of  Guidance,  1964* 

22  p.  2 copies 

4658  Moore,  James  W* 

REDUCING  THE  SCHOOL  DROPOUT  RATE  - A Report  on  the 
Holding  Power  Project*  Albany,  University  of  Che  State  of  New 
York,  State  Education  Dept*,  Bureau  of  Guidance,  1964* 

18  p. 

4790  Hoore,  James  W* 

SCHOOL  TO  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM,  APRIL,  1963.  Albany, 
IkiiversiCy  of  State  of  New  York,  1963* 

4 p*  STEP  series 

4792  Moore,  James  W*  iJ'-t 

SCHOOL  TO  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM: ^2nd  Annual  Report,  1962-63* 
Albany,  University  of  State  of  M*Y*,  1963* 

28  p.  STEP 

3062  HoCC  Program,  Flint  Board  of  Education 

SCHOOL  DROPOUT:  ROADBLOCK  TO  YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY:  A Report 

of  the*. .Statewide  Community  Action  Conference  on  Youth 
Opportunities*  Flint,  Greater  Michigan  Foundation  Planning 
Committee  on  Youth  Opportunity,  1965* 

61  p* 

Synapsis  of  the  speeches  and  discussions  from  the  SeccMtd 
State-wide  Community  Action  Conference  on  Youth  Opportunities 
in  Michigan  held  May  6-7,  1965* 

4339  Murphy,  Laurice  Allen 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUT  PROBLEM  AND  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL*  Perely,  Mo*,  n*d* 

7 P* 

5720  Huthard,  John  E«,  ed* 

COUNSELING  THE  OLDER  DISABLED  WORKER,  ed*  by  J*  E*  Huthard 
and  W«  W*  Morris:  proceedings  of  two  conferences*  Iowa  City, 

University  of  Iowa,  1964* 

132  p.  Free 

Series  of  13  papers;  result  of  conference  on  counselii^  the 
older  disabled  workers  - includes  annotated  bibliography. 

1866  Nachman,  Leonard  R* 

OHIO  STUDY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS,  1962-1963,  by  Leonard 
A*  Nachman,  Russel  F.  Getson,  and  John  G*  Oldgers*  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Ohio  State  Dept,  of  Education,  July,  1964. 

77  pp. 
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4495  National  Business  Education  Association 

RECENT  AND  PROJECTED  DEVELOPMENT  AFFECTING  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION.  Theodore  Woodward,  ed.,  Washington,  1964. 

248  p*  National  Business  Education  Yearbook  (No.  2?). 

5404  National  Business  Education  Association 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED.  NABTE  Bulletin 
84,  National  Business  Education  Association,  1201  16th  Street,  N.W*, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1966. 
pp.  38-47  $1.25 

5104  National  Committee  for  Children  and  Youth 

GUIDELINES  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  DROroirr  AWJ>  r(Wi£«i*f>oy- 
PROBLEMS  OF  YOUTH.  Washington,  D.C.,  I960. 

36  p.  Conference  on  Uneiq>loyed  Out  of  School  Youth  In 
Urban  Areas. 

7116  National  Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth 

DROPOUTS;  NUMBER  ONE  CHALLENGE  TO  AMERICA’S  SCHOOLS. 

(In  American  Child.  Vol.  43,  No.  2,  March,  1961,  whole  Issue). 

20  p. 

0453  National  Education  Association 

TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGE;  ITS  CHALLENGE  TO  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 
Automation  and  Education,  Continuing  Series*  Washington,  D.C, 
Project  on  the  Educational  Implications  of,  1964. 

8 p. 

4337  Neisser,  Edith  G. 

SCHOOL  FAILURES  AND  DROPOUTS.  Chicago,  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  Inc.,  1963. 

28  p.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  346. 

0612  Ness,  Milton  J. 

ADULTS  WITHOUT  DIPLOMAS:  HELPED  BY  APPLETON  PLAN.  (From 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.  Vol.  97,  No.  9.) 
pp.  17,24 

3261  New  Mexico  School  Review 

EXPERIMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  (in  School  Shop.  Vol. 

26,  No.  2,  October,  1966,  p*  43-42.) 

4346  New  York  Department  of  Labor 

FIRST  JOBS  FOR  YOUNG  WORKERS.  New  York,  1965. 

6 p.  Special  Labor  News  Memorandum  108,  Nov.  15,  1965. 

4855  Norton,  Jdm  K. 

CHANGING  DEI-ANDS  ON  EDUCATION  AND  THEIR  FIXED  IMPLICATIONS, 
Washington,  National  Committee  for  Support  of  the  Public 
Schools,  1963. 

109  p. 
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5717  Obermann^  C*  Esco 

A HISTORY  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  IN  AMERICA. 
Minneapolis^  T*  S.  Denison  and  Co.,  1965* 

389  p.  $5.95 

Gives  a historical  perspective  to  vocational  rehabilitation 
in  America.  Includes  chapters  on  rehabilitation  of  blind, 
workmen's  condensation.  National  Rehabilitation  Association 
and  state-federal  programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation- 
reference  sources  are  indicated  at  the  end  of  each  chapter* 

5063  Oregon  Department  of  Education 

POTENTIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS,  HOi;  TO  IDEKITFY  THEM  AND 
HON  TO  RETAIN  THEM.  Salem,  October,  1962 
14  p. 

Gives  characteristics  of  potential  dropouts  and  ways  to 
retain  them. 

5919  Palomba,  Neil  A. 

EVALUATION  QF  IONA  GOVERNOR'S  DROPOUT  PROGRAM.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  Manpower  Development  Council,  1967* 

18  p*  Free 

3644  Ferre 11a,  Vera  C» 

WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS?  (In  Occupational  Outlook 
Quarterly.  Vol.  11,  No.  1,  Feb*,  1967,  p.  6-17.) 

5716  Philco-Ford  Corporation 

MpTA  CONTRACT  FOR  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  OF  DISADVANTAGED: 
SYNOESIS.*.,, Fort  Washington,  Pa.,  1967* 

3 p.  ^rpxed  - Free 

Abstract  In  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education. 

Vol*  56,  No*  9,  November,  1967,  p»  16* 

A contract  under  MDTA  to  train  800  unemployed,  hard-core 
disadvantaged  persons  in  team  center,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

3869  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 

SUMMARY  OF  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  SEMINAR  AND  OVT  PROGRAMS* 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  1965* 

18  p. 

7422  Research  Triangle  Institute 

AN  INTENSIVE  INVESTIGATION  OF'  PROBLEMS  ASSOCUTED  WITH 

YOUNG  MEN  WHO  ARE  MENTALLY  UNQUALIFIED  FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE. 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  1965-1967. 

Various  paging*  Final  Report*  Free 

A four-part  investigation  of  the  problems  and  potential  of 
young  men  rejected  by  the  military  as  mentally  unqualified* 

4903  Richard,  C.E. 

VO-AG  TENDS  TO  HOLD  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS,  by  C.E.  Richard 
and  B.C.  Bass.  (In  Agricultural  Education.  Vol.  38,  No.  5, 

Nov.,  1965,  p.  108-9.) 


4787 

2943 

5029 

5084 

5601 

1589 

5714 


Richard  J»  Bernhard  Memorial  Library 

A GUIDE  TO  CURRENT  RESOURCES  FOR  ANTI-POVERTY  PROGRAM: 
SELECTED  BIBLIO^APHY*  New  York«  Federation  &iq;>loyment  and 
Guidance  Service,  1966, 

49  p* 

Gives  selected  bibliography  on  economic,  training  and 
vocational  adjustment  aspects  of  poverty  programs* 

Rlghthand,  Herbert 

IDENTIFYING  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  DROPOUTS.  (In  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Journal,  Vol.  ELIV,  No.  1,  Sept*,  1965,  p»  68-72.) 

Rlsser ^ <7.  <7. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DROPOUTS  IN  REGISTERED  NURSE  PROGRAM, 
1960-61.  Pasadena,  Callfoamla,  Pasadena  City  College,  196? 

® P • 

Compares  the  characteristics  of  17  dropouts  with  random 
sanqple  of  17  girls  who  remained  In  registered  nursing  program 
In  Pasadena  City  College. 

Roberts,  Marie  M. 

WITHDRAWALS:  SOME  ETIOLOGICAL  FACTORS  AND  ANTIDOTES. 

Compton,  California,  Compton  College,  1966. 

29  p.  Free* 

Summary  of  data  on  dropouts  from  1963-66  classes  In  the 
Associated  Degree  Nursing  program  at  Coiiq;>ton  College,  Con^ton, 
California  - questionnaire  study  - concludes  that  42Z  of  the 
enrollees  have  withdrawn  since  Inception  of  this  nursing  program 
Includes  bibliography. 

Robinson,  William  H. 

TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  OF  COOR  COUNTY  DEPARTMENT 
OF  PUBLIC  AID.  Chicago,  Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid, 
1967. 

15  p. 

Listing  of  training  and  education  programs  aimed  at 
attacking  the  roots  of  poverty  In  Chicago* 

Rogers,  Virgil  M. 

AUTOMATION  AND  THE  DROPOUT:  THE  SCHOOL* S RESPONSIBILITY* 

(Reprint  from  Social  Education*  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  7,  Nov.,  1964. 
pp.  391-394 

Rosen,  Ned  A, 

PERSONNEL  TESTING  AND  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYMENT*  (In 
ILR  Research,  Vol*  13,  No*  2,  November,  1967,  pp,  19-23.) 

This  study  Investigates  some  of  the  practices  used  and 
attitudes  held  towards  testing  and  their  relevance  for 
minority  groups.  A questionnaire  study. 
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4232 

5766 

1519 

6143 

5754 

7333 

5083 

1600 

0094 


Rosenstein,  Pearl 

DROPOUT  STUDY-NEtf  HAVEN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Department  of  Education,  July,  1963-1964. 

16  p. 

St.  Peter  State  Hospital 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM.  Ttepoit^  .md 
address  by  J.  B.  Steen*  St.  Peter,  Minnesota,  1967* 

Folder,  various  paging*  Free* 

A program  to  expand  the  currently  available  rehabilitation 
services  at  St*  Peter  State  Hospital  for  mentally  retarded  and 
mentally  ill  people* 

Saleem,  Betty 

TWO  TEARS  IN  THE  SYRACUSE  LABOR  MARKET  - WORK  EXPERIENCES 
OF  DROPOUTS  by  Saleem,  Betty  & Miller,  S*  M*  Syracuse, 

Syracuse  University,  1964* 

67  pp* 

Schmidt,  Paul  , . 

TRAINING  THE  HARD-CORE  DISABLED:  FINAL  PROGRESS  REPORT, 

by  P*  Schmidt  and  others*  Indianapolis  Goodwill  Industries, 
Indianpolis,.  Indiana,  1967* 

430  pi  -Free. 

A report  of  a sheltered  workshop  project  for  physically 
disabled  and  mentally  retarded  clientele* 

Schneider,  B*  V*  E* 

THE  OLDER  WORKER.  University  of  California,  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations,  Berkeley,  1962* 

Paper,  98  pp*  $*75 

Schreiber,  Daniel 

HOLDING  POWER  - LARGE  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS*  Washington, 
National  Education  Association,  1964* 

78  p* 

f 

Schreiber,  Daniel,  ed* 

THE  SCHOOL  DROPOUT*  National  Education  Association,  1965* 
214  p*  Project  School  Dropouts 

Schreiber,  Daniel 

THE  SCOPE  CF  THE  DROPOUT  PROBLEM.  Albany,  New  York  State 
School  Boards  Association,  Inc.,  Dec,,  1963. 

. 8 p.  2 copies 

Schroeder,  Wayne  6* 

INTERAGENCY  COOPERATION  IN  RELEASE  OF  GATB  (In  Employment 
Service  Review.  Vol*  2,  No.  5,  May,  1965,  pp*  17,19)* 


J 
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5031  Seaton^  J*  Kirk 

CKmCTERISTICS  CF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  DROPOUT.  Trenton,  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Education,  n.d. 

Mlmeo,  20  p*  Free 

Dropout  study  of  140  cases  In  New  Jersey  • enumerates 
various  characteristics,  namely  school  absences,  behavioral 
adjustments,  test  results,  promoting  history,  academic  records 
Includes  home  characteristics,  educational  level  of  parents, 
etc*;  conclusion  suggests  curriculum  flexibility. 

5981  Sexton,  Patricia  C. 

BASIC  EDUCATION  C(»iP0NENT  OF  EXFERINENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS  FOR  DISADVANTA(^  YOUTH.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor  - OMAT. 
Washington,  D.C*,  1967* 

55  p.  Free 

Gives  summary  of  various  projects  visited* 

5648  Skrabanefc,  R.  L. 

OCCUPATIONAL  CHANGE  AMONG  SPANISH-AMERICANS  IN. ..TEXAS, 
by  R.  L * Skrabanefc  & A*  Rapton*  Texas  A & M University, 

College  Station,  1966* 

24  pp*  Free 

A field  study  to  determine  and  evaluate  labor  force 
adjustments  made  by  Spanlsh-Amerlcan  In  two  areas  of  Texas, 
one  urban  and  the  other  rural* 

3352  Sllverstone,  Lester 

ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  DROPOUTS,  GRADES  9-12,  1961-2  AND 
COMPARATIVE  STUDY  WITH  CUMUUTIVE  RECORD,  1956-61.  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  Bridgeport  Public  Schools,  1963* 

21  p* 

1757  Sofofcldls,  Jeanette  H. 

A NEW  LOOK  AT  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  by  H*H*  Sofofcldls  and 
Eugena  Sullivan.  Washington,  D.C*,  U«S.  Dept,  of  H.E.W*, 

1964-*  H.E.W*  Indicators  Reprint,  April,  1964* 

15  p* 

4616  Soltys,  Michael  P* 

CENTRAL'S  ATTACK  ON  THE  DROPOUT  PROBLEM*  Allentown,  Pa., 
Central  Jr.  High  School,  1964* 

3 P* 

4617  Soltys,  Michael  P* 

A DROPOUT  STUDY  OP  CENTRAL  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  1962-1963. 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Central  Jr*  High  School,  1963. 

3 p* 

1616  Somers,  Gerald  G. 

"AUTOMATION,  RETRAINING  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE"*  Journal 
of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association.  April,  1964, 
pp.  18-27* 
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5912  South  Dakota,  University  of 

PREDICTIVE  ASSESSMENT  OF  ADULT  RETARDED  FOR  SOCIAL  AND 
VOCATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT:  REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH*  PART  I - 

ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY*  Vermillion,  1966* 

160  p*  Free 

0078  Steckling,  Mary  Ann  R* 

THE  SCHOOL  DROPOUT:  An  analysis  of  the  symptoms,  causal 

factors  and  suggested  remedies*  Seminar  report*  Madison, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Dept*  of  Ed*,  1965* 

87  p*  . 

0105  Steiner,  Edward  F. 

AGENCIES  AND  DROPOUTS  LEARN  TOGETHER  by  E«  F*  Steiner, 

Alice  Whipple  and  Walter  Rainey  (in  Employment  Service  Review. 
Vol*  2,  No*  5,  May,  1965,  pp*  41-43)* 

5065  Stetler,  Henry  G. 

COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  NEGRO  AND  WHITE  DROPOUTS  IN  SELECTED 
CONNECTICUT  HIGH  SCHOOLS*  Hartford  Connecticut  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  1959*  • 

47  p. 

A racial  comparative  study  of  idilte  and  Negro  pupils  and 
dropouts  of  12  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  Connecticut* 
Negro  dropout  rate  was  found  to  be  60%  greater  than  white* 

7212  Stlce,  Glen 

TALENT  LOSSES  BEFORE  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION:  THE  NUMBER 

OF  TENTH  GRADERS  IN  VARIOUS  APTITUDE  AND  SOCIAL  CATEGORIES  WHO 
LEAVE  SCHOOL  BEFORE  GRADUATION;  Research  Memorandum*  A paper 
presented  before  Section  Q,  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Chicago,  Dec*  30,  1959*  Princeton, 

New  Jersey,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Jan*,  I960* 

13  p*  RM-60-1 

1624  Strom,  Robert  D* 

THE  DROPOUT  PROBLEM  IN  RELATION  TO  FAMILY  AFFECT  AND  EFFECT 
(reprint  from  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol*  56,  No,  5, 

May,  1964,  pp.  299-304) 

0417  Strom,  Robert  D* 

SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  IN  A WORLD  OF  WORK  (in  California  Teachers 
Association  Journal.  October,  1964,  pp,  4-7)  Vol,  60,  No,  4, 

6065  Sullivan,  Clyde  E* 

RESTORATION  OF  YOUTH  THROUGH  TRAINING,  by  C.  E*  Sullivan  and 
W«  Mandell*  Staten  Island,  New  York,  Wakoff  Research  Center, 
1967. 

393  p*  $2*50 

A report  of  a project  attempting  to  rehabilitate  youth  held 
In  jail  on  Rickers  Island,  N»Y*— s comprehensive  study* 
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5793  Sutton,  Jack 

DETERMINATION  OF  WORLD  OF  WORK  FOR  MENTALLY  RETARDED. 

Medford  Public  Schools,  Medford,  Oregon,  1967, 

45  pp*»  mlmeo*  Free 

A paper  outlining  5 areas  of  differing  approaches  that  are 
in  process  of  study,  an  evaluation  of  current  research  and  the 
resultant  divergent  views,  and  a working  plan  for  vocational 
education  for  the  mentally  retarded, 

4739  Swanson,  J«  Chester 

VOC-TECH  EDUCATION  AMD  ECONOMIC  SECURITY.  (In  The 
Disadvantaged  Poor:  Education  and  Employment,  by  Task  Force 

on  Economic  Growth,  1966,  p,  367-96,) 

Vocational  and  technical  education  have  served  people  in 
need  of  skills,  but  they  have  not  been  successful  everywhere^. 
Further  research  is  required, 

4079  Technical  and  Vocational  Education  in  Canada 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  INTEGRATED  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA'S  COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  (in  Technical  and  Vocational  Educat ion  in  Canada, 
No,  10,  Fall-Winter,  1966-67,  pp,  39-41). 

3334  Thomas,  Robert  W. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCA- 
TION: NON-METROPOLITAN  AREAS.  Final  Report.  Ames,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Science  and'Technology,  1966, 

62  p, 

0419  Trunell,  Roland  F. 

I NEED  help!  (in  California  Teachers  Association  Journal ». 

Vol,  60,  No,  4,  October  1964). 
pp*  11-14 

4371  XWyman,  J.  Paschal 

REHABILITATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DROPOUT,  by  J.  P. 
Twyman  and  others.  Paper  et  Research  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  1966* 

16  p,  + appendices, 

7069  U,S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  - AN  ANSWER  TO  TRAINING  NEEDS  OF  BUSINESS: 
Supplement,  Washington,  April  16,  1965* 

4 p,  Washington  Report, 

1651  U«S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING,  THE  BRIDGE  BETWEEN  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  I,  1965, 

61  p,  ■ 
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74C7 

6144 

6142 

1849 

3362 

3044 

2486 

2775 


U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

SELECTED  REPORTS  AND  STATISTICS  ON  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS. 

Washington,  D,C,,  1964* 

15  p. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor  „ . * .. 

• APPMNTICE  DROPOUTS  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY.  Washington 

D.C.,  1960. 

12  p.  Free 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration 

SHIFTING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WDTA  TRAINEES,  Washington,  D.C, 

1967 

18  p.  Free  Manpower  Program  Evaluation  No*  10.  A 
report  on  the  dianging  emphasis  occurring  in  the  Manpower, 
Development,  and  Training  Act  since  1962* 


[J*S,  News  and  World  Report 

training  the  “HARD-CORE**  FOR  PRIVATE  JOBS;  WHAT  ONE 
CITY  IS  DOING*  (Xeroxed  from  U.S*  News  and  World  Report? 

7ol*  64,  No*  7,  February  12,  1968,  pp.  60-63.) 

An  relatlne  innovative  training  techniques. 


U.S.  Office  of  Education  - » ^ 

THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963,  A summary  of  Part 

A of  Public  Law  88-210.  Washington,  U.S.  Dept,  of  H.E.W., 

1965. 

12  pp.  OE-80036  - 3 copies 

Utah  . State  Board  of  Education 

DROPOUT  STATISTICS.  Salt  Lake  City,  1967. 

18  p. 

Van  Dyke,  L.A.  . . * « « * 

THE  DROP-OUT  PROBLEM  IN  IOWA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  by  L.A,  Van  Dyke 

and  K.B.  Hoyt.  Des  Moines,  Research  & Publications,  Dept, 
of  Public  Instruction',  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  1958. 

88  p. 

'^*^^MLATIONSHIP*OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  PRACTICAL  ARTS  AND  VOCATIONAL 
COURSES  TO  THE  HOLDING  POWER  OF  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL: 

A Summary  Report  of  a Dissertation  «••  Columbia,  University 
of  Missouri,  1966* 

9 p.  University  of  Missouri  Bulletin, 

Walth,  Megan 

THE  DROPOUT  PATTERN:  ACTUAL  AND  POTENTIAL.  Milwankie, 

Oregon.  Union  High  School  Dist.  5,  1964.  Project  1432-G. 

65  p. 
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4432  Washington,  State  Enployment  Security  Department 

IfOUTH  IN  THE  lABOR  HMOCET:  A Report  cn  the  Characteristics 
of  High  School  Graduates  •••  and  a Case  Study  of  Dfopout 
Response*  Olyn^la,  1965*  76  p* 

. 7012  Washington,  State  Office  of  Public  Instruction 

• DROPOUT  STATISTICS.  Olympia,  Washington,  1965* 

; 6 p*  Research  Report  02*05* 

5616  Wllcock,  Richard  C. 

THREE  CITY  SURVEY  OF  FORMER  ARMOUR  WORKERS,  1960*  Impact 
on  Ihiemployment,  Jobs  and  Economic  Status,  by  R.C.  Wllcock 
and  W*H*  Franks*  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois,  1961* 

Various  paging 

4997  Williams,  Benjamin  R. 

WHAT  DO  WE  REALLY  KNOW  ABOUT  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS?  (from 
Journal  of  Secondary  Education*  Vol*  41,  No*  6,  October,  1966, 
pp*  277-840 

A paper  stating  the  argument  for  further  research  on  the 
dropout  problem;  recommends  follow-up  studies  on  dropouts* 

0637  Wisconsin,  Governor's  Subcommittee  on  School  Dropout  Brochure 

. ..  THE  DROPOUT  IN  WISCONSIN*  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Governor's 

Committee  on  Children  and  Youth,  1963* 

14  p* 

0493  Wisconsin,  Legislative  Council 

ACTIVITIES  OF  VARIOUS  STATE  AGENCIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 
REGARDING  NON-HIGH  SCHOOL  muUATES*  Madison,  January,  29, 

1964* 

11  p* 

060$  Wisconsin,  Legislative  Council  Education  Committee 

REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  TO  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL*  Madison,  Decentber  14,  1964. 

6 p* 

1671  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign 

STAY  IN  SCHOOL:  Folder  of  Materials*  Washington, 

U*S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1966. 

Ui^aged 

5760  Fallon,  Berlle  J*,  ed* 

FIFTY  STATES  INNOVATE  TO  IMPROVE  THEIR  SCHOOLS. 

Phi  Delta  Kappa,  Project  no*  l-lOOl,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  1967* 
No  paging  $5*50 
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Non  Library  Materials 


5017  Douglah,  Mohammad  A.  and  Peter  F.  Roycraft 

STUDYING  THE  LOW-INCOME  FAMILY,  (in  Journal  of 
Cooperative  Extension,  Vol.  5,  No.  3,  1967).  Write  to 
National  Agricultural  Center  for  Advanced  Study,  Univ- 
ersity of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Survey  of  95  farm  operators  in  Wisconsin.  Related 
to  helping  rural  families  break  the  poverty  cycle. 

5941  Gaston,  Robert  J. 

A CASE  STUDY  OF  RETAIL  WORK  FORCE  CHARACTERISTICS 
IN  AREAS  OF  MODERATE  AND  SUBSTANTIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

^ (Master's  Thesis),  Ohio  State  Uulversity,  1964. 

5988  Johnsen,  Donald  G. 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  FORMER  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  IN  MINNESOTA,  (Coloquium 
Paper,  M*S.),  University  of  Minnesota  Library,  Department 
of  Agricultural  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  1965. 

63  p. 

Students  studied,  including  high  school  dropouts, 
completed  at  least  one  year  of  vocational  agriculture  in 
public  schools. 

5885  Johnson,  Ronald  L. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  DROP-OUTS  AMD  FAILURES  IN  THE  FIRST 
' SEMESTER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  BEGINNING  SHORTHAND.  (M.A,  Thesis) 
University  of  North  Dakota,  1965. 

2888  Krebs,  Alfred  H. 

THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963:  VISION  OR 
MIRAGE.  Agricultural  Education,  Vol.  39,  No.  3, 

September,  1966,  pp.  52-53. 

2889  McKeon,  Barbara 

CULINARY  CAREERS  DETER  DROPOUTS.  (Practical  Fore- 
cast for  Home  Economics,  IX,  (January,  1964),  p,  14-15). 

1055  Mu  11  in,  Dictcson  S. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  AND  THE  DROPOUT  PROBLEM,  (The 
Balance  Sheet,  February,  1966,  Vol.  XLVII,  No.  6, 
pp.  244-247). 

5660  Pearce,  Frank  C. 

‘ DROPOUT  PATTERNS  IN  THE  NEl^  HOPE  PROJECT.  Stanis- 
laus County  Multi-Occupational  Adult  Training  Project  Re- 
port 22,  Modesto  Junior  College,  California,  Adult  Div- 
ision, Summer  1967.  Abstract  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
Library,  University  of  Wisconsin,  taken  from  Adult  Educ- 
ation. Vol.  XVIII,  No.  4,  pub.  Adult  Educ.  Assoc.,  Wash.  D.C. 

Abstract  Ip. 


5660 

5658 

6162 

3524 

5381 


5774 


Continued  - annotation 

Study  was  a follow-up  of  dropouts  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  education  program.  Items  considered 
were:  reasons  for  dropping  out  of  school,  dropout  rates 

for  various  parts  of  the  total  educational  program,  and 
comparisons  of  dropouts  from  various  parts  of  the  educa- 
tional . program. 

Pearce,  Frank  C. 

DROPOUT  RATES,  MODESTO  MULTI -OCCUPATIONAL  ADULT 
TRAINING  PROJECT,  REPORT  2.1.  Modesto,  California, 

Adult  Division,  Summer  1967.  Abstract  in  College  of 
Agriculture  Library,  University  of  Wisconsin,  ^^aken 
from  Adult  Education,  Vol.  XVII,  No,  4,  Pub.  Adt'lt  Educa- 
Association,  Washington,  D«C.,  January,  1966. 
Abstract  Ip.,  study  17  p. 

Study  studied  the  enrollment  and  dropout  rates  in 
the  school  vocational  program.  Characteristics  of  drop- 
outs were  examined  as  well  as  reasons  for  dropping  out. 

Rugg,  Mary  E. 

CASE  STUDY  ANALYSES  FOR  THE  IDENTIFICATION  AND 
REHABILIIATION  OF  UNDERACHIEVERS  AND/OR  DISCIPLINE  PROB- 
LEMS AT  THE  SECONDARY  LEVEL.  (Master's  Thesis),  Univer- 
sity of.  Colorado,  1965. 

149  p. 

Schreiber,  Daniel 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  AND  THE  SCHOOL  DROPOUT.  National 
Bus iness  Education  Yearbook.  No.  2,  1964,  pp.  229-233. 

Wood,  Merle  W.  and  Brenton  R.  Aikin 

A VOCATIORAL  AREA  FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION;  MER- 
CHANDISE HANDLING  OCCUPATIONS.  Business  Education  World. 
May,  1967. 

pp.  19,  20,  21,  39,  40. 

A merchandise  handling  class  included  in  the  distrib- 
utive education  program  and  financed  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  has  an  appeal  to  dissatisfied 
students. 


Abstract  Materials 


Bowser,  James  A. 

CURRICULUM  AND  OTHER  IMPLICATIONS  RESULTING  FROM 
STUDY  OF  GRADUATES  AND  DROPOUTS  OF  TERMINAL  VOCATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  AT  NORFOLK  DIVISION  OF 
VIRGINIA  STATE  COLLEGE,  1950-54.  (Reprint  from  Disserta- 
tion Abstracts.  Vol.  21,  No.  7,  1961). 

2 p. 


0802  ' Brown,  Frederick  G. 

IDENTIFYING  COLLEGE  DROPOUTS  WITH  THE  MINNESOTA 
COUNSELING  INVENTORY.  Personnel  Guld.  Journal.  1960,  39. 

pp.  280-282 


4612 


Cook,  Fred  S. 

OPPORTUNITIES  AND  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  INITIAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  SCHOOL  LEAVERS  WITH  EMPHASIS  OH  OFFICE  AND  RETAIL 
JOBS,  by  F.  S.  Cook  and  F.  W.  Lanham.  Detroit,  Wayne 
State  University,  1966. 

133  p>  + appendices^  Free. 

Cooperative  Research  Project  2378. 

Abstract  in  PHRA.  Vol.  2,  No.  3,  May- June,  1967,  p.  113. 
A survey  of  35,091  businesses  and  7,422  school  leavers 
in  Detroit  • to  determine  current  labor  market,  types 
of  jobs  available,  skills  demanded,  and  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Gorrazini,  A.  J. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION:  A STUDY  OF  BENEFITS  & COSTS. 

(Case  Study  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts) . Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  Princeton  University,  1966. 

126  p. 

Abstract  in  American  Vocational  Journal.  Vol.  41, 

No.  3,  March,  1966,  p.  43. 


4723.  De  Duran,  A.  G. 

OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICES  AND  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  AMONG  PUERTO 
RICAN  YOUTH,  by  A.  G.  de  Duran  and  R.  M.  de  Bonilla. 

(in  Research  Relating  to  Children,  Clearinghouse. • . in 
Child  Life,  p.  165). 

This ‘research  study  is  concerned  both  with  factors  that 
influence' the  decision  to  drop  out  and  with  occupational 
career  planning  - sample  study  of  6th,  9th,  and  12th 
grade  students  - includes  follow-up  study. 


0864  Dentler,  Robert  A. 

DROPOUTS,  AUTOMATION  AND  THE  CITIES.  Teachers 
College  Record.  1964,  63(6). 
pp.  475-483. 

0937  Freedman,  Marcia  R. 

PART-TIME  WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  POTENTIAL  EARLY 
SCHOOL  LEAVERS.  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry, 
1963,  33(3). 

pp.  509-314. 


6101  Hackett,  Beverly 

A SURVEY  OF  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  TO  DETERMINE  THE  FFJ^S- 
IBILITY  OF  A COOPERATIVE  WORK- EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
POTENTIAL  DROPOUT  IN  COOK  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  '>12.  (MS 
Thesis),  Northern  Illinois  Univ.,  abstract  in  NBEa  Quarterly. 
Fall,  1965,  p.  21. 

39  areas  of  possible  training  were  found  in  the  40 
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Hougham,  Robert 

EAST  HARLEM  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  YOUTH  AND 
WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAM  - PROJECT  GIANT  STEP,  (in  Research 
Relating  to  Children,  Clearinghouse. • Child  Life , 

p.  181). 

l^is  experimental  program  aims  at  self-development 
of  school  dropouts  within  vocational  settings  through 
real  work  situations. 


H.ller,  S.  M, 

THE  OUTLOOK  OF  WORKING  CLASS  YOUTH,  (in  Society 
and  Education,  ed.  by  R,  J.  Havighurst,  1967»  pp.  232-40). 

Abstract  available  in  Poverty  and  Human  Resources 
Abstracts,  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  1967,  p.  47, 

New  York  - University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

EVALUATION  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  PILOT  PROGRAM  FOR 
UNDER-ACHIEVERS . A ibany , 1967 . 

7 p.  Free. 

Report  on  an  attempt  to  devise  a curriculum  to 
stimulate  the  chronic  under-achiever  - finds  common 
underlying  characteristics  of  under -achievers. 


Slotkin,  H. 

NEW  PROGRAMS  FOR  DROPOUTS, 
Quarterly,  1963-64,  12(2), 

pp,  127-132. 


Vocational  Guidance 


© 


Taber,  Robert  C. 

THE  CRITICAL  DILEMMA  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DROPOUT. 
lean  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  1963,  33(3). 
pp.  501-508. 
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Projects  In  Progress 


Bullock,  Henry  A. 

THE  PREDICTION  OF  DROPOUTS  AMONG  URBAN  NEGRO  HiGtl 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS.  Houston,  Texas.  Texas  Southern  Univ- 
ersity - U^ipublished. 

Safor,  D. 

EXPERIMENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  A SUMMER  COUNSELING  PROGRAM 
WITH  potential  DROPOUTS.  Wyoming  State  Department  of 
Education,  Unpublished. 


Schreiber,  Daniel  (Dr«) 

PROGRAMS  FOR  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS.  National  Business 
Education  Yearbook,  No,  4,  1966,  pp.  91*105, 
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5730  AFL-CIO 

APPRENTICESHIP  OUTREACH  PROGRAMS.  Washington,  D.C.,  1967. 

Folder,  includes  report,  reprint,  and  news  release*  Various 
paging.  Free. 

A report  compiled  by  AFL-CIO  Civil  Rights  Dept,  on  activities 
of  the  labor  movement  and  civil  rights  organizatior.  to  recruit 
more  minority  youths  in  apprenticeship. 

6379  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

BLIND  WORKERS  IN  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS  IN  HC:*PITALS:  GUIDELINES 

FOR  SELECTION,  TRAINING,  PLACEMENT*  New  York,  1967* 

lOp.  Free* 

7437  American  Statistical  Association 

MEASURES  OF  MANPa^ER.  (Section  VI  of  Arne* ican  Statistical 
Association,  Proceedings,  Social  Science  Section,  1967,  pp«  115-135). 

In  ZR  Collection. 

Five  discussions  of  manpower  needs  and  problems  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment*  Includes  discussion  of  analysis  methods* 

7438  American  Statistical  Association, 

■'*  TRENDS  IN  NEGRO-VmiTE  DIFFERENTIALS.  (Section  X in  American 
Statistical  Association,  Proceedings,  Social  Statistics  Section,  1967, 
pp.  233-258). 

Comparison  of  differences  in  occupational  distribution  betv/een 
whites  and  Negroes,  includes  multiple  regression  analysis. 

6701  Anderson,  James  G. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DIFFERENTIAL  COMMUNITY  PERCEPTIONS  ON  PROVISION 
OF  EQUAL  EDUCATIOi^L  OPPORrJNITIES , by  J.  G.  Anderson  and  D*  Safar* 
(Reprint,  Sociology  of  Education.  Vol.  40,  No.  3,  Summer,  1967, 
pp*  219-30). 

Explores  the  perceptions  of  parents,  teachers,  school  ^ . *.  * 

administrators,  school  board  members  and  the  community  at  large 
as  to  the  abilities  of  children  and  racial  groups  to  succeed  in 
school. 

7442  Angel,  Frank 

PROGRAM  CONTENT  TO  MEET  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  MEXICAN-AMERICANS . 
Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico  State  University,  1968. 

19  p.  Free. 

Brief  discussion  of  the  need  for  better  vocational  training 
for  Mexican-Americans. 

6985  Bard,  Harry 

OPERATION;  COLLEGIATE  HORIZONS  IN  BALTIMORE,  by  H.  Bard  and 
ethers.  (In  Junior  College  Journal.  Vol*  38,  No*  1,  Sept.  1967, 

pp.  16-21). 

Baltimore's  "inner  city"  faced  tremendous  educational  problems 
as  the  percentage  of  its  school -at tending  population  declined*  An 
all  out  effort  to  provide  first  class  vocational  training  for  the 
"inner  city"  residents  is  proving  effective  in  renovating  the  area* 
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Barokas,  Rifat 

NEW  CAREERS  CAN  BE  cpitat«j>  the  POOR!  In  Training 
pevelppment  Jow  Vol.  22,  No.  8,  Augv.  , X968^  TPP-  12-14. 

6897  Barton,  Everett  H. 

THE  REQUIREMENTS  OP  EKfEC'iTVE  SHELTERED  WORKSHOP 
SUPERVISION,  by  E.  H.  and  E.  F.  Barton.  San  Jose,  California, 

Goodwill  Industries,  1965. 

189  p.  $2.85. 

This  study  foci’ses  on  the  required  personal  attributes, 
background  qual:-.ficatlons  and  special  training  of  the  persons 
working  directly  with  handicapped  persons  in  a sheltered  worksliop 
program. 

6498  Bluestone , Barry 

LOW-WAGE  INDUSTRIES  AND  THE  WORKING  POOR,  (Trend  supplement 
to  PHRA,  Vol.  3,  No.  2,  March-Aprll  1968,  14  p.). 

A report  which  provides  characteristics  of  the  low-wage 
industries  and  workers. 

6757  Boocock,  Sarane  S. 

SIMULATION  GAMES  TODAY.  (In  Educational  Technology,  Vol.  8, 

No.  8,  April  30,  1968,  p,  7-10). 

Johns  Hopkins  program  developing  games  as  teaching  method. 
Estimating  effectiveness  is  difficult,  but  seen  as  valuable  for 
minority  group  youngsters,  culturally  deprived,  the  unmotivated. 

7486  Brager,  George  A.,  ed. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGAINST  POVERTY:  Readings  from  the  Mobilization 

Experience,  ed.  by  G.  A.  Brager  and  F.  P.  Purcell.  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  College  and  University  Press,  1967. 

349  p.  $7.00. 

Articles  describing  the  mobilization  for  youth  project  in 
action.  Section  I describes  the  participants  in  Wat  on  Poverty, 

II  - considers  mechanism  of  the  project  as  a means  of  instituting 
change.  III  - the  effort  required  to  mobilize  the  poor  to  join  in 
improving  their  social  condition. 

7491  Business  Week 

BRINGING  NEW  JOBS  INTO  THE  GHETTOS . (Xeroxed  from  Business 
Week.^No.  1996,  Dec.  2,  1967,  p.  84-6). 

Attempt  to  provide  jobs  for  Negroes  by  Aerojet  General  by 
building  or  re-opening  Industrial  plants  In  slum  areas.  These  are 
intended  to  be  run  by  Negroes  and  eventually  financed  by  them. 

7492  Business  Week 

PUSHING  HARDER  FOR  GHETTO  JOBS,  (Xeroxed  from  Business 
Week,  Nc.  2003,  January  20,  1968,  pp.  123-6). 

Federal  government’s  efforts  to  Induce  big  business  to  hire 
and  build  in  ghetto  areas. 
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6735 


6825 


7455 


7456 


4604 


7457 


7458 


Cairo,  School  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  ADULTS,  Cairo, 

Illinois,  (1968?), 

9 p.  Free, 

Contains  objectives  for  a philosophy  of  counseling  and 
describes  its  meaning.  It  also  gives  descriptions  of  various 
vocational  courses. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U,S, 

YOUTH  AND  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY:  EVALUATION  OF  JOd  CORPS,  NEIGHBOR- 

HOOD YOUTH  CORPS  AND  PROJECT  HEAD  START,  Washington,  D,C,,  (1967?), 

58  p,  $2,00, 

Presents  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  research  study 
commissioned  by  the  National  Chamher  as  an  aid  to  understanding  and 
evaluating  a *'Youth  and  the  War  on  Poverty'/ . 

Cleveland  Public  Schools 

INNER-CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  GET  JOBS,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

1967, 

Pamphlet,  4 p.  Free, 

Description  of  Cleveland's  efforts  to  provide  jobs  for  high 
school  graduates  with  help  of  business, 

Cockrum,  Jim,  ed. 

NEW  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  1970'S.  Washington, 

D,C, , American  Vocational  Association,  1968, 

12  p,  45o. 

Brief  report  of  a conference.  Gives  recommendations  for  the 
future  in  trade  and  industrial  education.  Discusses  its  effectiveness, 

Colorado  State  Department  of  Education,  1962  Migrant  Education 
Workshop 

GUIDE  TO  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  MIGRANT  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  BY  THE  1962  MIGRANT  EDUCATION  WORKSHOP,  edited  by 
Ronald  G,  Petrie,  Neil  Sherman,  and  Alfred  M,  Potts,  Denver,  Colorado, 
Colorado  State  Department  of  Education,  1963, 

26  p. 

Commission  on  Higher  Educational  importunity  in  the  South 
THE  NEGRO  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH,  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  Atlanta,  1967, 

48  p.  Free, 

Description  of  state  Negro  colleges  in  the  Softth— projections 
with  recommendations, 

Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education 

PUBLIC  ACT  523— STATE  AID  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  CHILDREN:  AND 

POLICIES  ON  PUBLIC  ACT  361,  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING.  Hartford,  1965, 
Folder,  various  paging. 

Duplicate  of  Public  Act  #523  passed  in  Connecticut  providing 
school  districts  x^ith  ^ands  for  educating  the  disadvantaged  child. 
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7459  Conway,  Lee 

THE  SCHOOL  COMMUNITY  WORKER  PROGRAM.  Berkeley,  University 
of  California  - Survey  Research  Center,  1967. 

182  p.  $3.35. 

Includes  discussion  of  student -teacher  interaction,  con^arison 
of  whites  and  Negroes  and  problems  of  organization  in  such  programs. 

7461  Coppock,  Patricia 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  CAREERS  PROGRAM.  (In  Occupational 
Education  Bulletin.  Vol.  3,  No.  10,  July  1,  1968,  pp.  4-5). 

Survey  of  *'New  Careers**  program,  purpose,  accomplishments, 
qualifications  for  admission. 

281  Cramer,  Ronald  L.,  ed. 

PRE-VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  RURAL,  DISADVANTAGED 
YOUTH.  Dover,  Delaware  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1965. 

242  p.  Free. 

Also  career  booklets,  various  paging. 

Report  of  a project  to  orient  teachers  of  rural  disadvantaged 
youth  to  their  problems,  characteristics  and  potentialities. 

7463  Crawford,  Uilliam  L. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS  FOR  SLCHtl  LEARNING  CHILDREN;*  GUIDELINES. 

Ohio  Department  of  Education,  Columbus,  1967. 

50  pp.  Free. 

Presents  the  problem  of  slov;  learners  methods  of  starting 
work-study  programs,  recommendations  for  administrators,  sample 
programs  and  the  problems  faced  in  such  a program. 

6750  Dawis,  Rene  V. 

MINNESOTA  STUDIES  IN  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION.  Reprint. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  University  of,  1967. 

17  p.  Free.  Research  Report  No.  1,  Work  Adjustment  Project. 

3720  Delm&c,  Don  T. 

A SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  PRACTICES  AND  PROGRAMS  DESIGNED  TO  REDUCE 
THE  NUMBER  OF  DROPOUTS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY, 
by  D.  T.  Delmet  and  Harry  Smsllenburg.  (In  The  Disadvantaged  and 
Potential  Dropout,  by  Gowan  and  Demos,  pp.  462?^480. 

7464  Dill,  Monroe  V. 

ROCHESTER  SHC»JS  THE  WAY  IN  TRAINING**UNEMPLOYABLES**.  (In 
Employment  Service  Reviev?.  Vol.  5,  No.  5 & 6,  May- June,  1968, 

pp.  16-21). 

Description  of  training  programs  and  needs  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed. 

7467  Dixon , Lynn 

THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED:  SOURCE  OF  GOOD,  STEADY  EMPLOYEES, 

(In  Employment  Service  Reviev?.  Vol.  5,  Wo.  5 & 6,  May-June,  1968, 
pp.  22-3  & 27). 

Description  of  job  training  for  mentally  retarded  workers 
and  the  need  for  more  public  assistance  And  acceptance. 
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6908  Drob , Ju  ..ah 

HOW  SUCCESSFUL  CAM  m BE  IN  I4AMP0WER  PROGRAI'iS  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED?  Washington,  D.C. , U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor-I^npower 
Adm.*:.istration,  1968. 

lilmeo,  20  p.  Free. 

Summary  of  the  various  programs  and  instructional  methods  used 
by  federal  manpower  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  youth. 

7471  Duff,  Grace 

COUNSELING  AND  JOB  COORDINATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED  ADULT 
STUDENT,  by  G.  Duff  and  J.  G.  Johnson.  1st  interim  report. 
Springfield,  Illinois  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  RCU,  1967. 

24  p.  Free. 

Discussion  of  the  problems  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
unemployed  Negro  in  Illinois.  (Xit lines  entire  program  with 
recommendations . 

7472  Duff,  Grace 

THE  FUNCTIONALLY  ILLITERATE  ADULT  STUDENT  IN  ILLINOIS*  THREE 
SOUTHERN-MOST  COUNTIES.  2nd  interim  report.  Springfield,  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  RCU,  1968. 

86  p.  Free. 

Report  on  progress  of  adult  education  program.  Includes  analysis 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  unemployed. 

7473  Ebert,  Gladys  M. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HOME-MAKING  PROGRAMS  TO  MEET  NEEDS  OF  EDUCABLE 
MENTALLY  RETARDED  PUPILS.  Ames,  Iowa  State  University,  1967. 

243  p . Free . 

Includes  analysis  of  mentally  retarded  as  v/ell  as  specific 
training  programs  and  curriculum  suggestions. 

6947  Englund,  Frederick  W. 

A REPORT  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS.  Chicago,  Carson  Pirie  Scott,  1963. 

11  p.  Addendum;  1966  DEF  report  and  Urban  Youth  Program  Folder. 

Description  and  analysis  of  hi^  school  dropout  program. 

Includes  questionnaire  forms  used  to  evaluate  program  of  work-study. 

7506  Family  Service  Association  of  America 

ENABLE  FOUND  THE  WAY.  New  York,  1986. 

28  p.  Free. 

Education  and  Neighborhood  Action  for  Better  Living 
Environment  (ENABLE ) . 

Family  service  program  to  help  the  poor  by  providing  guidance 
and  adult  education. 

7508  Flaim,  Paul  0. 

JOBLESS  TRENDS  IN  20  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  AREAS.  (In  Monthly 
Labor  Reviev?.  Vol.  91,  No.  5,  May  1968,  p.  16-28). 

Compares  the  causes  of  unemployment  in  20  cities. 
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7514 


5906 


6466 


6228 


6974 


6295 


6229 


Freednion,  Audrey 

LABOR  MOBILITY  PROTECTS  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED,  (In  Monthly 
Labor  Review.  Vol.  91,  No,  6,  June,  1968,  pp,  56-62) . 

Discussion  of  benefits  of  job  relocation  and  success  in  certain 
projects. 

Gallington,  Ralph  0. 

SUCCESS  FACTORS  RETAINING  THE  POTENTIAL  DROPOUT.  Research 
report.  Carbondale,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1967. 

62  p.  Free. 

A final  report  on  two  high  school  remedial  programs  in 
Illinois  attempting  to  retain  potential  dropouts. 

General  Electric  Co.  - TEMPO 

SANTA  BARBARA  WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAM!  2 REPORTS.  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  1967. 

Folder,  various  paging.  Free. 

Report  of  an  experimental  training  program  for  hard-core 
unemployed. 

Gilliland,  Shilton  L. 

TECHNIQUES  AND  PROCEDURES  OF  REHABILITATING  SEVERELY  DISABLED 
PEOPLE  IN  SMALL  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  OBJECTIVES.  Gadsden, 

Alabama  School  of  Trades,  1961* 

80  p.  Free. 

Case  study  of  150  self-employed  handicapped  people  develops 
basic  guides  for  the  proper  selection,  preparation,  placement 
and  follow-up  of  disabled  people  in  self-employment  objectives. 

Grigg,  Shirlene  R. 

PENNIES  GRCK^  ON  PLANS:  PRE- OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  UNIT  FOR 

EDUCABLE  MENTALLY-RETARDED  GIRLS  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL.  Clemson, 
South  Carolina,  South  Carolina  RCU  for  Vocational  Education, 

Clemson  University,  1967. 

66  p.  Free. 

Detailed,  step-by-step  plans  provided. 

Groves,  Ramsey  M. 

NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAJ-'IS  FOR  STUDENTS 
VIITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS.  Columbus,  Ohio  State  University,  Center  for 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  1967. 

89  p,  appendices.  $2.00. 

Study  of  current  status  of  vocational  education  programs 
designed  for  students  with  special  needs*  A questionnaire 
study  of  79  programs  representing  24  different  states, 

Hamel,  Harvey  R. 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  WORKERS.  (In  Monthly  Labor  Review. 
Vol.  91,  No.  2,  February,  1968,  pp.  26-34), 

Discusses  the  variations  in  unemployment  rates  and  educational 
attainment  of  T'^ite  and  Negro  workers,  and  shows  relationships 
between  levels  of  education  and  other  characteristics  such  as  age, 
sex  and  employment  status. 
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6837  Harbison,  Frederick  H. , edo 

CRITICAL  ISSUES  IN  EMPLOYlffiNT  POLICY:  REPORT  OF  PRINCETON 

MANPOt^ER  SYMPOSIUM,  ed.  by  F,  H.  Harbison  and  J.  D*  Mooney. 

Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Princeton  University,  I,  R.  Section,  1966. 

162  p.  $3.00, 

Broad  areas  v;ere  agreed  on-*during  the  past  year  the  problem  of 
general  employment  had  declined  in  importance  but  high  employment 
rates  had  persisted  among  specific  groups--minority  and  teenager 
group  and  labor  shortages  had  grown  in  certain  areas.  A variety 
of  programs  and  measures  designed  to  cope  with  this  problem  were 
analyzed  and  discussed, 

6886  Herman,  Melvin,  ed. 

WORK,  YOUTH,  AND  UNEI'IPLOYMENT , ed,  by  M,  Herman  & others. 

Nct7  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1968, 

675  p,  $12,00. 

Concerned  with  training  disadvantaged  youth  for  the  labor  market, 

6721  Holland,  Susan  S, 

EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION  FOR  NEGROES,  (In  Report  Card  of  Cornell 
University.  Vol.  16,  Nos,  2 & 3,  April,  1968,  pp.  1-8),, 

6421  House  of  Representatives  - Committee  on  lilducation  & Labor-Special 
Sub-Committee  on  Education 

STUDY  OF  U.S,  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  Washington,  D,C.,  1967. 

777  p.  $2.25. 

A comprehensive  report  on  the  status  of  education  and  federally 
funded  programs  with  recommendations. 

6599  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid 

COOK  COUNTY'S  SPECIAL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS,  (Clipped  from  Public 
Aid  in  Illinois.  Vol,  34,  Wo,  8,  August  1967,  p,  277* 

Free. 

6977  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 

PROJECTS,  PUBLICATION  AND  REPORTS  OF  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED 
AND  DISABLED,  New  York,  1966-67. 

Folder,  various  paging, 

757.9  International  Labour  Office 

MAHPOT^R  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAMMES:  II,  SI7EDEN,  USSR,  UNITED 

STATES,  Geneva,  1967. 

190  p.  Labour  and  Automation  Bulletin  No.  6. 

$2.50. 

Includes  analysis  of  work  adjustment --training  programs  for 
V70men,  the  elderly  and  the  disabled.  Also  discusses  aid  to  the 
unemployed  and  research  activities. 

2622  Job  Corps  - Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

DIRECTORY:  JOB  CORPS  CENTERS,  VJashington,  D.C. , 1966, 

Unpaged , 
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6503  Jones,  Lamar  6. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  MEXICAN  AMERICANS;  PROBLEMS  AND 
PROSPECTS*  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  State  University,  1S67. 

17  p.  Free. 

6418  Kruger,  Daniel  H. 

TRENDS  IN  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT:  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCABLE 

MENTALLY  RETARDED*  (Reprinted  from  Exceptional  Children,  Vol.  30, 

No.  4,  Dec,,  1963,  p.  167-172). 

6764  Ketterling,  Marvin  E.,  ed. 

GROUP  COUNSELING  WITH  THE  DISADVANTAGED  ADOLESCENT. 

Milwaukee,  Milv7aukee  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Schools,  1^67. 

130  p.  Free.  Project  Ho.  70-312, 

Project  analyzing  the  effectiveness  of  group  counseling  on 
behavioral. changes  of  adolescent  males. 

7588  Klein,  William 

NEW  CAREERS!  MIVNUAL  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  by  W. 

Klein  and  others.  Washington,  D.C. , University  Research 
Cor por a ti on , 1 968 . 

15  p.  Free. 

Discusses  overall  design,  recruitment  selection  of  trainees, 
job  development,  training  programs,  techniques  and  curriculum 
as  well  as  training  of  instructors  and  supervisors. 

6387  Kruger,  Daniel  H. 

DEVELOPING  JOBS  FOR  DISADVANTAGED,  by  D.  H.  Kruger  and  A.  W. 
Saltzman.  Lansing,  Michigan,  Economic  Opportunity  Office,  1966. 

12  p.  Free. 

7599  Levitan,  Sar  A. 

IS  THE  POVERTY  WAS  "DIFFERENT”?  (Reprint  from  Dimensions 
of  Manpoiger  Policy.  1966,  pp.  43-60). 

Survey  of  the  various  elements  of  the  EOA,  the  accomplishments 
of  the  various  approaches  to  eliminate  poverty  and  estimates  of 
successes. 

7626  Lloyd,  G.  A. 

THE  HUMAN  SIDE  OF  INDUSTRY,  (In  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly. 
Vol,  16,  No.  4,  June,  1968,  pp.  301-05). 

Calls  for  realistic  look  at  cities'  ghettos,  by  business  men. 

7627  Long,  Huey  B. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES  FOR  TRAINING  DIRECTORS, 
(In  Training  and  Development  Journal.  Vol,  22,  Wo,  7,  July,  1968, 
pp.  44-8)^ 

As  increasing  numbers  of  training  programs  are  opened  for  dis- 
advantaged Negroes  and  other  groups,  the  training  problems  faced  by 
the  instructor  are  apt  to  be  different  from  those  encountered  in  an 
all-vhite  group.  This  article  suggests  some  of  the  problems  and 
possible  solutions  to  them  that  can  occur  in  racially  mixed  training 
groups.  One  suggestion  is  that  a "buddy"  system  whetea  Negro  trainee 
is  matched  with  a white  worker  for  the  training  period  may  have 
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6287  Mangum,  Garth  L, 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AND  FEDERAL  MANPamR  POLICY,  by 
G,  L,  Hangum  and  L,  M.  Glenn.  Ann  Arbor,  University  of  KLchlgan^ 
and  Ifayne  State  University,  I.I.R. , 1967. 

57  p.  $1.25.  Policy  Paper  No.  4, 

A paper  on  vocational  rehabilitation  and  federal  manpov^er 
policy  and  evaluation.  Conclusion  emphasises  economic  benefits  of 
rehabilitation  of  disadvantaged  people  and  Individualised  approach 
to  the  delivery  of  manpower  services, 

6858  Marshall,  F.  Ray 

REMEDIES  FOR  DISCRIMINATION  IN  APPRENTICESHIP  m>«RAMS* 
from  Industrial  Relations.  University  of  Catifomia,  14ay,  106/, 

Vol,  6,  No.  3,  pp.  303-320), 

Reviev?s  the  effectiveness  of  remedies  for  discrimination  In 
apprenticeship  programs  and  males  some  suggestions  based  on  1966 
studies  for  the  U.S,  Dept,  of  Labor  on  Negro  participation  In 
apprenticeship  programs, 

6497  Martin,  John  M. 

LOWER-CLASS  DELINQUENCY  AND  UCRK  PROGRAMS.  New  York,  New 
York  University  - Center  for  Study  of  Unemployed  Youth’,  1966. 

26  p,  $1.55.  Training  Series. 

A paper  discussing  problems  and  characteristics  of  delinquency 
In  the  lower  classes  with  recoorendatlons  for  rehabilitation. 

7634  McCarthy,  liatthevj 

MAWPOt'JER  TRAINING  FOR  YOUTH:  A BLUE-CHIP  INVESTMENT.  (In 

Illinois  Vocational  Progress.  Vol,  25,  No.  2,  Nov,,  1967,  p,  24-8), 

Shows  cost-benefit  relationship  of  training  the  unemployed 
youth  and  dropouts, 

6758  McGraw-Hill,  Inc. 

BUSINESS  AND  THE  URBAN  CRISES:  A MCGRAW-HILL  SPECIAL  REPORT, 

New  York,  1568. 

16  p.  Free, 

Explains  the  types  of  cooperation  needed  in  Industry  to  help 
the  disadvantaged;  gives  examples  of  present  Instances  of  cooperation. 

5999  Mcl'Ullion,  I-^rtln  B, 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  POSITION  TO  THE  CONNOTATIVE 
MEANING  OF  CERTAIN  WORDS  USED  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE.  (Ed.D. 
Thesis),  University  of  Illinois  Library,  Urbana,  Illinois,  1966* 

135  p. 

Study  of  high  school  students  In  all  four  years  of  vocational 
agriculture.  Illustrating  teachers  perception  of  students'  Interpre- 
tation of  words  or  phrases, 

685.6  IkrPherron,  Donald  R, 

JOBS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED  - HOJ??  (Xeroxed  from  Public 
Personnel  Reviev?.  July,  1967,  Vol,  28,  No.  3,  pp,  165-168), 

Advocates  merit  system  employment  of  the  disadvantaged. 
Recom&iends  job  redesign  to  provide  job  opportunities  for  dis- 
advantaged. 
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6810  lliller,  liaurine  R. 

A P?xE-V0CATI0WAL  TRAINING  PROGRAii  FOR  HARD-CORE  HANDICAPPED, 
(XeroKed  from  Community  >fental  Health  Journal,  Vol.  2,  No,  2,  Summer, 
1966,  pp,  170-1), 

Indiana  Goodwill  Industries  became  interested  In  the  number 
of  handicapped  people  T^ho  could  be  taught  Tfork  habits  and  work  s)  11 
if  the  tral'uing  period  were  long  enough.  This  article  explains 
of  the  methods  used  for  the  program  and  the  results  of  the  piogimni, 

7639  Minneapolis  - Economic  Opportunity  Committee 

YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT:  RESRARai  RULLETIN  NO,  10.  Final 

report  and  summary,  l^nneapolis,  1966, 

4 p. 

Summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Youth  Development  Project, 
active  1964-66,  in  I^nneapolis, 

7640  Moritz,  Paul  W, 

THE  YMCA  AND  POVERTY'S  CHILDREN,  National  Council  of  TMCA, 

Nei7  York,  1966. 

35  p.  Free. 

Study  of  the  poor  and  what  the  YMCA  is  doing  to  try  to  help 
the  poverty  situation  in  the,  U.S, 

6760  National  Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth 

GETTING  HIRED,  GETTHIG  TRAINED:  A STUDY  OF  INDUSTRY  PRACTICES 

AND  POLICIES,  U.S.  Dept,  of  H,E,H. , 1955, 

112  p, 

AB  in  Poverty  and  Human  Resources  Abstracts,  Vol,  2,  No.  6, 
November -Dec ember,  1967,  p.  50, 

Concerned  mainly  with  youth, 

6899  New  Detroit  Committee 

PROGRESS  REPORT.  Detroit,  Michigan,  Metropolitan  Fund,  Inc., 

1968, 

160  p.  Free, 

Nei7  Detroit  committee  efforts  to  solve  urban  crisis.  Book 
II,  "Endeavors  and  Guidelines"  lists  8 areas  of  concentration; 

1)  housing,  2)  education  and  training,  3)  employment,  4)  support 
of  community  organizations,  5)  economic  development,  6)  youth, 
recreational  and  cultural  affairs,  7)  community  services  and 

8)  community  attitudes, 

6905  Nei7  Generation  (Formerly  American  Child) 

THE  JOBLESS  AND  THE  JOB  AHEAD,  (I'^tiole  issue  of  New  Generation. 
Vol,  50,  No,  1,  vlinter,  1960,  pp,  1-36), 

Series  of  sIk  articles  surveying  the  labor  market  and  unemploy- 
ment in  regard  to  the  urban  crisis.  Enphasls  on;  1)  rates  of  unem- 
ployment—though  decreasing  aren't  an  accurate  measure  of  job  scene, 

2)  segregation  in  job  opportunities,  3)  unenployment  and  the  "over- 
educated" x?orker  (realistic  Job  requirements),  4)  malemploymentt 
the  problem  of  underpaid  and  dirty  work,  5)  inventory  of  manpoifer 
programs  and  6)  discussipn  ifrequirements  needed  in  valid  workable 
program. 
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6538 


6474 


6773 


6390 


7525 


6391 


. 6492 


7568 


New  York  University  * Center  for  Study  of  Uneu^loyed  Youth 

WORKSHOP  ON  JOB  DEVELOPHBNT  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH:  SIWARY 

OF  PROCEEDINGS.  New  York,  1967, 

102  p.  $1.25-series«  Manpower  Training  Series* 

Con^rehensive  review  of  job  development  for  the  disadvantaged 
youth>  relation  to  labor  market,  discrimination,  and  future  plans* 

Net7  York  University  « Center  for  Study  of  Unemployed  Youth 
WORKSHOP  ON  IMPACT  OF  A TIGHTENING  LABOR  MARKET  ON 
EMPLOYABILITY  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH.  Nei7  York,  1966* 
32  p.  650*  Training  Series* 

New  York  University  - Center  for  Study  of  Ikieti^loyed  Youth 

WORKSHOP  ON  WORK  PREPARATION  AND  JOB  PLACEMENT  SERVICES  IN 
YOUTH  PROBATION  PROCESS?  Summary  of  Proceedings*  New  York,  1967. 

74  p*  Free*  Manpower  Training  Series* 

Nixon  R.  A. 

LEGISLATIVE  DIMENSIONS  OF  NEW  CAREERS  PROGRAM*  New  York,  New 
York  University,  Center  for  Unen^loyed  Youth,  1967* 

31  p.  $1.00,  I'kinpGwer  Training  Series* 

Presents  legislation  directed  al>  attacking  the  problems 
of  uneo^loyment* 

North  Dakota,  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

TRAINING  PLAN,  FORT  TOTTEN  RESERVATION:  HOUSE  BUILDER. 

Bismarck,  1967* 

8 p,  Free* 

Very  brief  outline  of  the  training  plan  of  housebuilding 
> for  American  Indians* 

Northern  Arizona  University 

NAVAJO  REHABILITATION  PROJECT:  TECHNICAL  REPORTS,  3,4, 6, 7,8, 9* 

Flagstaff,  1967* 

Various  paging*  Free* 

A series  of  reports  describing  the  problems  and  procedures 
of  the  rehabilitation  project* 

Paniagua,  Lita 

lEW  CAREERS  IN  INDUSTRY.  Ne\f  York,  N.Y.U*  - New  Careers  Training 
l*aboratory,  1967* 

15  p.  MTmeo*  Free* 

A paper  presenting  training  programs  for  the  under-educated 
unemployed* 

Parker,  Glenn  M* 

CAN  NEW  CAREERS  BE  CREATED  FOR  THE  POOR?  (Xeroxed  from  Training 
and  Development  Journal.  Vol*  21,  No*  10,  October,  1967,  pp*  47-52)* 
Argues  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove,  for  the  poor  and  jobless, 
traditional  requirements  and  approaches  to  jobs*  Surveys  various 
approaches  to  establishing  "new  careers"  for  non-profesSionals* 
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7602  Peterson,  Ronald  A« 

REHABILITATION  OF  THE  CULTURALLY  DIFFERENT!  A MODEL  OF  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  IN  CULTURAL  CHANGE,  (in  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal. 

Vol.  45,  No.  10,  June,  1?67,  np.  1001-07). 

Discuftslon  of  tho  problem  of  cultural  transition  and  the  amount 
of  guidance  needed  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 

6972  riiilco-Ford  Corporation 

mOERA  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  CENTER  (METC).  Madera,  CaHCornla, 

1967. 

3 p.  Pamphl^3t.  Free. 

Newsletter  of  activities,  goals  of  METC. 

3253  Phipps,  Lloyd  J. 

A STUDY  IN  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  AND  SOCIO-ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH 
BY  USE  OF  SEMTIC  DIFFERENTIAL.  (Abstract  In  American  Vocational 
Journal . Vol.  41,  No.  5,  May,  1966,  p.  35). 

6691  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 

NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS— PROGRESS  REPORT  AND  HOLDING  POPIER 
STUDY.  Pi ttsburgh , 1966-67 . 

34  6c  11  p«  respectively.  Free. 

Attenopts  to  determine  whether  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Programs  in  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  Is  making  possible  the 
continuation  of  the  education  of  its  enrollees,  and  thereby  fulfilling 
in  part  the  purpose  for  which  the  Corps  was  established.  The  dropout 
rate  for  NYC  enrollees  was  compared  with  the  dropout  rate  for  non- 
NYC  students  in  each  of  the  16  high  schools.  The  3 vocational-tech- 
nical high  schools  were  included. 

5790  Prentice-Hall  Editorial  Staff 

EDUCATOR'S  COMPLETE  ERIC  HANDBOOK.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New 
Jersey,  1967. 

862  p.  $29.95. 

A handbook  of  Information  about  the  most  significant  ret^earch 
reports  on  the  education  of  culturally  deprived,  or  othen^lse 
disadvantaged  children  from  23  communities:  1700  + abstracts  of 

studies  concerning  ability  grouping,  adjustment  problems,  instructional 
materials,  and  communicative  skills. 

6429  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  Handicapped 

EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED!  DIRECTORY  OF  PROGRAMS. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1967. 

37  p.  Free. 

7607  Public  Aid  in  Illinois 

A JOB  MAKES  ALL  THE  DIFFERENCE,  (Clipped  from  Public  Aid 
In  Illinois.  Vol.  35,  No.  6,  June,  1968,  pp.  15-18). 

Case  study  of  women  who  "made  good"  through  training  received 
with  the  help  of  the  Department  of  Public  Aid. 
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7608 


. 6735 


673S 


7611 


6840 


6697 


6344 


Riblic  Aid  in  Illinois 

POWER  OF  THE  PAYCHECK.  (Clipped  from  Public  Aid  in  Illinois. 
Vol*  35,  No*  6,  June,  1968,  pp.  19-23)* 

Describes  the  operation  of  Chicago  College  of  Conputer 
Sciences,  an  organization  for  training  recepients  of  ADC  or  6A  to 
be  keypunch  operators* 

Quigley,  Stephen  P.,  ed* 

THE  VOCATXOIIAI.  REHABILITAXION  OF  DEAF  PEOPLES  WORKSHOP  REPORT^ 
Washington,  D.C. , U.S.  Dept*  of  H.E*W* , 1967* 

133  p.  Free* 

Randolph,  H.  Helen 

URBAN  EDUCATION  BIBLIOGRAPHYs  ANNOTATED  LISTING.  New  York, 
Center  for  Urban  Education,  1968* 

98  p*  Free* 

Review  of  Educational  Research 

EDUCATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN.  C^hole  Issue,  Vol*  2CXVI, 

No*  1,  Feb*,  1966,  p*  1-202)*'  Washington,  American  Educational 
Research  Association,  1965* 

Review  of  research  done  in  education  of  the  physically  and 
emotionally  handicapped*  Includes  articles  on  the  deaf,  mentally 
retarded  and  blind  as  well  as  on  training  of  counselors* 

Rochester  Bureau  of  Hunicipal  Research,  Inc**" 

A STUDY  OF  UNEMPLOYED  IN  ROCHESTER  AND  MONROE  COUNTY,  N.Y. 
Rochester,  N*Y*,  1967* 

106  p*  + appendices*  Free. 

In  1965,  the  Rochester  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  began  a 
conprehensive  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  unemployed 
population  in  Rochester  and  Monroe  County  to  provide  base-line 
data  for  guidance  cf  remedial  programs* 

Kusalem,  Herbert 

AN  integrated.  COMMUNITY*  ORIENTED*  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
APPROACH  TO  THE  VOCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DISABLED  INDIVIDUAL 
do  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OLDER.  3 Volumes.  Project  RD-903-P* 

Vol.  1 - REHABILITATING  THE  OLDER  DISABLED  WORKERt  REPORT  OF 
PROJECT  EXPERIENCE.  89  p*  Vol*  2 - VOCATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF 
OLDER  DISABLED  WORKER*  SELECTIVE  REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE.  52  p* 
Vol*  3 - VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD-BCHJND  OLDER 
DISABLED  PERSONS:  PROGRAM  GUIDE.  87  p*  New  York,  Federation 

Employment  and  Guidance  Service,  1967* 

Free* 

Rutledge,  Aaron  L. 

NINETEEN  NEGRO  MEN,  by  A*  L*  Rutledge  & G*  Z*  Gass*  San 
Francisco,  Jossey-Bass,  Inc*,  1967* 

109  p*  $5*50, 

A study  of  hard-core  unemployed  Negro  men  involved  in  a 
practical  nursing  training  program* 
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6896 


6778 


7651 


7652 


6305 


6683 


6797 


Sc*  Hary's  Dominican  College 

SECRETARIAL  XRAIIJING  WITH  SPEECH  IMPROVEl^EHTl  EKperimental 
and  Demonstration  Project*  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  1966* 

150  p.  Free.  OMPER  Contract  No,  82-17-75. 

Also  "Experiment  in  Employability,"  by  A.  R.  Geoffray:  mimeo, 

7 p«.  Descriptive  outline,  n.d* 

Reports  on  training  or  retraining  of  female  disadvantaged 
tjorkers  for  entrance  into  the  business  vorld*  Emphasizes  speech 
improvement  as  well  as  skill  development* 

Schasre,  Robert 

READINGS  IN  REACHING  THE  DISADVANTAGED  CHILD,  by  R.  Schasre 
and  J.  Wallach*  Los  Angeles,  University  of  Southern  California  - 
Youth  Studies  Center,  1965* 

107  p*  Training  Series  for  Social  Agencies,  Vol*  5*  $2*50, 

The  last  chapter,  "Issues  in  Educating  the  Culturally  Dis- 
advantaged," has  a discussion  of  ig^ortant  issues  for  the  dropouts 
and  disadvantaged  children* 

School  Guidance  Worker 

HALF  A MILLION  NEED  CAREERS  GUIDANCE.  <In  School  Guidance 
Worker  * Vol.  22,  Wo,  8,  May,  1967,  pp*  5-8)* 

Case  study  of  a high  school  dropout  and  the  problems  he  faces* 

School  Guidance  Worker 

24,000  OPPORTUNITIES... THROUGH  STATE  SUMMER  JOB  PROGRAM. 

(In  School  Guidance  Worker.  Vol,  22,  No*  8,  May,  1967,  pp*  22-25), 
Description  of  cases  where  summer  jobs  in  New  York  state  helped 
young  people  through  financial  means  and  by  helping  them  decide  on 
future  job  areas* 

School  Shop 

CLEVELAND  TO  LAUNCH  "SCHOOL- FACT  CRY"  PROJECT.  (In  School 
Shoo.  Vol*  27,  No.  7,  March,  1968,  pp.  52*3), 

Article  describes  a pilot  project  to  train  inner-city  youth 
with  job  entry  skills. 

Schreiber,  Daniel,  ed* 

PROFILE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DROPOUT.  New  York,  Random  House,  1967* 

393  p.  $7.95* 

Collection  of  papers  discussing  the  ability  of  schools  in 
urban  America  to  confront  such  problems  as  the  socially  damaged 
child,  poverty,  community  apathy  and  the  life-problems  of  the 
dropout* 

Schucat,  Theodor 

VOCATICn^  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1908*  (From  Washington 
report  in  School  Shop*  Vol.  27,  No*  10,  June,  1968,  p.  62,  66, 

68  & 70). 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  consolidate 
previous  legislation  and  stress  distribution  to  states,  home  economics 
education  and  the  disadvantaged.  This  bill  replaces  the  FLEA  proposal. 
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7655  Scientific,  Engineering  and  Technical  Manpwer  Cooiments 

HARD-CORE  UNEMPLOYED.  (In  Scientific.  Engineering  and 

Technical  Manoouer  Coniments.  Vol.  5,  Ho.  6,  June,  1968,  pp.  30-31). 

Expresses  the  opinion  that  a large  nuiober  of  the  hard-core 
unemployed  are 'turns'  being  supported  by  the  government. 

7663  Slaisman,  Donald 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  IN  THE  URBAN  CRISIS.  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  1967. 

28  p«  Free.  Seminar  on  Manpower  Policy  and  Program. 

Concerned  with  the  lack  of  a representative  number  of  Negroes 
in  apprenticeship  programs. 

7664  Smith,  Georgina  M; 

"ON  THE  vIELFARE:”  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NEWARK'S  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE 
CASELOAD.  New  Brunswick,  Rutgers,  University  - Institute  of 
l^nagement  and  Industrial  Relations,  1967. 

73  p.  $1.50. 

Discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  unemployed  and  those 
on  welfare  in  New  Jersey. 

6292  Somers,  Gerald  G. 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  WITH  RETRAINING  AND  RELOCATION.  (Reprinted 
from  Toward  a Manpower  Policy  edited  by  R.  A.  Gordon,  1967,  pp.  215-30/ 
Madison,  University  of  Wisconsin,  X.R.R.I*,  Center  for  Studies  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  1967. 

Free. 

Evaluation  of  government  retraining  and  relocation  programs. 
Conclusion  suggests  further  economic  analysis  of  various  government 
policies  and  further  training  of  disadvantaged  and  on-the-job  training. 

6745  Stei/art,  Raymond  B. , Jr. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CURRICULUM  AND  ANCILLARY  SERVICES  IN  TRAINING 
THE  BLIND  TO  PROGRAM  COMPUTERS.  Santa  Monica,  California,  System 
Development  Corporation,  1967. 

8 p.  Free.  IM-3714/000/00. . 

3699  Sweeney,  Thomas  J. 

A DEVELOPMStITAL  PROGRAM  FOR  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELORS  DIRECTED 

TOWARD  SERVING  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  MORE  EFFECTIVELY.  Columbia, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1966. 

60  p. 

2829  Thomason,  Bruce 

THE  PLACEMENT  PROCESS  IN  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  COUNSELING, 
ed.  by  B.  Thomason  and  Albert  M.  Barrett.  Washington,  D.C., 

U.S.  Department  of  H.E.W. , i960. 

104  p. 

7680  Train..ng  in  Business  and  Industry 

SOURCE  OF  TRAINING  INPORi'iATION  - Ai'iA  CONFERENCE.  (In  Training 
in  Business  and  Industry.  Vol.  4,  No.  10,  October,  1967,  p.  28-29 
and  36) . 

Discussion  of  the  role  of  ERIC. 
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6939 


7684 


6807 


6762 


6689 


4506 


6832 


Trans*Century  Corporation 

SUMMER  PROGRAMS*  FOR  YOUTH  - FROM  THE  STREET:  EVALUATION  FOR 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE.  Washington,  D.C., 

1967. 

170  p.  Free. 

The  Trans-Century  Corporation  reports  Its  findings  on  hoff 
effective  federally-sponsored,  summer  programs  are  at  serving  the 
young  adults  of  depressed  areas. 

Tree,  Chris 

STOREFRONT  SCHOOLS.  In  Urban  Reviev;.  Vol.  2,  No.  4,  Feb.,  1968, 
pp.  16-18  & 28-29. 

Describes  the  successes  and  problems  of  a "storefront  school" 
in  Harlem.  Training  is  geared  to  the  vocational  level  rather*  than 
purely  academic. 

Truelson,  Andrev;  R.  N, 

TITLE  V WORK-EXFERIENCE  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS:  EFFECT  ON 

PERSONS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE.  Washington,  D.C., 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1967. 

19  p.  mimeo.  Free. 

U.S.  Department  of  H.E.W. 

CHANCE  FOR  A CHANGE:  NEW  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  FOR  DISADVANTAGED. 

Washington,  D.C, , 1966. 

65  p.  600 

Outline  of  government  approved  and  financed  projects  for 
low-lnccxne  and  handicapped  people.  Shows  fund  distribution  by 
state. 

U.S.  Department  of  H.E.W. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  IN  JOB  TRAINING  AND  RETRAINING.  Washington, 
D.C.,  1967, 

73  p.  500 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  make  known  the  major 
federally  sponsored  job  training  and  retraining  programs  and  their 
characteristics. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

MANPOWER  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  A REPORT  ON  MANPO^mR 
REQUIREMENTS,  RESOURCES,  UTILIZATION  AND  TRAINING*  Washington ,D, C. , 

1967. 

285  p.  $1.25. 

This  annual  manpoi^er  report  by  the  Department  of  Labor  highlights 
employment-unenq)loyment  trends,  manpower  policies  and  programs,  both 
rural  and  urban,  shortages  and  training  needs. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

MANPCK'JER  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  INCLUDING  A REPORT  ON  MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS,  RESOURCES,  UTILIZATION  AND  TRAINING.  Washington,  D.C. , 

1968. 

323  p.  $2,25. 

Also  1964,  1965,  1966,  and  1967. 
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6903  U*S*  Department  of  Labor 

THE  IIDTA  AKD  imiES  OF  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS.  Washington, 
D.C.,  1968. 

Pan^hlet,  15  p.  Free. 

Describes  the  IIDTA  programs  and  its  goals  in  helping  inmates 
of  correctional  institutions  to  become  skilled  and  accepted  members 
of  the  labor  force. 

7669  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau 

NEGRO  WOMEN  IN  POFUUTIQN  AND  LABOR  FORCE.  Washington,  D.C., 

1967. 

41  p.  Free. 

Study  of: Negro  women  according  to  age,  education,  marital 
status  and  occupation. 

. . .1  ' 

6959  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS:  FIRST  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  REPORT. 

Washington,  D.C.,  1966. 

; ...80  p;  Free. 

Considers  the  goals  and  plans  for  the  future  for  the  Youth 
Corps  program. 

6928  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

RESEARCH  ON  REACTION  OF  EMPLOYERS  TO  UTILIZATION  OF  DISADVANTAGED 
fX)RKERS»  (in  folder).  Preliminary  draft.  Washington,  D.C.,  1966. 

22  p. 

A plea  for  new  research  and  .the  use  of  what  has  already  been 
done  in  order  to  make  use  of  disadvantaged  workers. 

6431  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 

NINE  CITY  MINORITY  GROUP  EMPLOYMENT  PROFILE.  Washington,  D.C., 

1967. 

Unpaged.  Free.  Research  report  1967-19-A. 

Analysis  of  the  official  report  of  patterns  of  minority  group 
employment  filed  In  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

6589  Van  Hook,  V, 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED.  NABTE  Bulletin  86. 
1967. : . 

8-26  p. 

Business  education  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  working  with 
more  low  achievers  in  the  future.  Programs  must  b«  available 
that  will  help  identify  the  jobs  in  which  they  can  succeed. 

6967  Wall,  James  E. 

ESTABLISH^NT  OF  MISSISSIPPI  RCU  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAl 
EDUCATION.  State  College,  Mississippi  State  University,  1967. 

Folder,  various  paging.  Final  Report,  Quarterly  Report, 

1965  & 1966.  Free. 

Goals  of  the  RCU  include  creating  new  and  improving  existent 
programs  of  occupational  training. 
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Weber r George 

SCHOOL  DR0P<XTTS  "FUGITIVES"  FROM  COERCIVE  SYSTEM,  by  G.  Weber 
and  A,  6*  Motz*  (Review  of  study  in  Education  Technology, 

Vol*  8,  No*  12,  June  30,  1968',  inside  cover)* 

Describes  the  attitudes  of  Negro  dropouts  to^7ard  teachers 
and  counselors* 

Williams,  Gertrude 

COUNSELING  FOR  SPECIAL  GROUPS*  Paris,  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  1967* 

118  p.  Employment  of  Special  Groups,  3*  $2*50* 

Discussion  of  reasons  for  long-term  uneu^loyment,  improved 
methods  of  counseling  and  follow-up  studies* 

Wisconsin  - Division  of  Vocational  Etehabilitation 
AWAL  REPORT,  1967.  Madison,  Wisconsin,  1967. 

24'’p*  Free.  ' - 

Wisconsin,  University  of  - Center  for  Studies. 'in  Vocational  and 
technicAX  Education 

CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  IN  CORRECTIONAL  lEBTITUTIONS. 
Unpublished  papers*  Madison,  1968. 

Folder,  various  paging*  Free* 

Wisconsin,  University  of  - Center  for  Studies  in ^Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 

^education  and  training  of  RACIAL  MlNOaTIES:  PROCEEDINGS  OF 

A CONFERENCE*  Madison,  Wisconsin,  1968* 

211  p.  $3*00. 

Wolfb'eln,  Seymour  L* 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  WR  FULL  EMPLOYMENT.  New  Wk, 

Columbia  University  Press,  1967. 

264  p*  $6.95. 

Activities  in  the  education  and  training  field  in  the  U*S* 
in  the  1960’s  designed  to  eliminate  unemployment. 

I ' 

Youmans,  E*  Grant 

AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL,  WHAT?  STUDY  OF  CAREER  PLANS  OF  NEGRO 
AND  VfflITE  RURAL  YOUTH  IN  THREE  FLORIDA  COUNTIES,  by  E*  G*  Youmans 
and  others*  Gainesville,  University  of  Florida,  (1963?)* 

19  p. 

AB  in  Occupational  Status*  **of  Negro  Youths  Kuvlesky  and  Lever, 
1967,  p.  38* 

A study  of  the  career  orientation  and  aspirations  of  a sample 
of  Negro  and  VJhite  youth  In  rural  Florida* 

Zito^  Robert  J* 

NEGRO  ADOLKSCENTS*  SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE  IMAGERY  CONCERNING 
WORK  AND  SCHOOL,  by  R*  J.  Zlto  & j*  I Bardon.  (In  Vocational 
Guidance  Quarterly.  Vol.  16,  No*  3,  March,  1968,  p«  181-84). 
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Non-Library  Materials 


6847  AppSy  Dr*  Jerold  W. 

ADULT  LEADERSHIP  FOR  LOW  SOCZO-ECONOMZC  RURAL  YOU1H* 

Department  of  Agricultural  and  Extension  Education  and  Specialist 
Staff  Training  and  Development » University  of  Wisconsin  Extension, 
Madison,  January  1967* 

. 18  p* 

Gives  factors  for  the  recruitment  and  training  of  volunteer 
adult  leaders  for  work  with  lower  socio-economic  rural  youth* 

Study  gives  rural  youth  perceptions  regarding  personal  character- 
istics desired  in  an  adult  leader,  and  style  of  leadership  desired* 

7033  Brayfield,  Authur  H* 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT*  American  Psychologist*  Vol*  23, 
No*  7,  July  1968. 

Analyzes  attitudes  of  employers  and  employees;  includes 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  Black  Revolution* 

6957  Chernick,  Jack 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY  • POPULATION  AND  LABOR  FORCE,  SPRING  1967« 
Research  study*  New  Brunswick,  Rutgers  University,  Institute  of 
Management  and  Labor  Relations*  1967* 

40  p*  Free. 

Analysis  of  emplbjrment,  unemplojrment  and  underemplojrment  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey* 

# 

6632  Douglah,  Mohmnmad  A*  and  Peter  F*  Roycraft 

STUDY  THE  LOW- INCOME  FAMILY*  Journal  ot  Cooperative  Extension 
Education*  Extension  Journal,  Znc*,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Vol*  V,  No*  3,  Fall  1967*  Copy  in  Agricultural  Library* 

pp.  164-170 

Summary  of  a Wisconsin  study  of  the  perception  and  aspira- 
tion level  of  rural  farm  operators*  Characteristics  of  the 
respondents  were  collected  and  comparisons  were  made  between 
those  living  in  poverty  and  those  not  poverty  stricken*  Income 
and  educational  level  were  ascertained* 

6619  Duxbury,  Donald  E* 

A STUDY  OF  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  YOUTH  FROM  LOW- INCOME 
FAMZLZES  AND  THEZR  ZMPLZCATZONS  TO  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 
YOUTH  PROGRAMS*  (M*S*  Seminar  Report),  Department  of  Agricultural 
and  Extension  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  1965* 

88  p* 

Characteristics  studied  include  youth  aspirations,  participa- 
tion, home  and  family  condition  education,  verbal  facility, 
literacy,  leadership  traits  desired,  health,  and  delinquency, 
religion,  and  morality* 
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7034  Educational  Leadership 

SOCIAL  CUSS  Am)  URBANIZATION.  Whole  issue,  Vol.  25,  No.  1, 
October  1967. 

Presents  changes  needed  In  curriculum  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  urbanisation  and  ghettoes. 

6566  Everson,  Norman  0.  & Jerold  W.  Apps 

REACHING  YOUTH  IN  LOW- INCOME  AREAS.  Journal  of  Cooperative 
Extension.  Extension  Journal,  Inc«,  Af^rlculture  Hall,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Winter  1967*  Copy  in  Agricultural  Library, 
pp.  205— 213. 

Sunmiary  of  research  on  youth  participation,  interest,  and 
aspirations  concerning  4-H  and  learning.  Parental  influence, 
perception  of  rural  low  social  status,  youth,  attitudes,  and  peer 
group  influence  were  part  of  the  study.  Study  may  be  related  to 
the  meiid)ership  in  the  FFA  (Leadership  club  for  voc-ag  students). 

6587  Gehring,  Virgil  D. 

CONFLICTING  OPINIONS  IN  TEACHING  THE  SLOW  LEARNER  IN  VOCATIONAL 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION— AS  REVEALED  IN  THE  LITERATURE.  University  of 
North  Dakota,  1962. 
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Information  Unit  1 The  Teacher  of  the  Disadvantaged 

Vocational  education  courses  traditionally  attract  motivated  students  Tfho  are 
interested  in  job  advancement  or  initial  job  training.  As  a result,  the  experience 
of  most  vocational  education  teachers  has  been  with  students  who  are  alert,  have  an 
aptitude  for  the  work,  have  the  right  attitude  toward  their  studies  and  have  the 
characteristics  which  will  make  them  employable. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  students  coming  from  predominantly  disad- 
vantaged areas  and  bacligrounds  are  less  motivated,  less  inspired  and  ill  prepared, 
socially,  culturally,  and  educationally.  The  teacher  of  the  disadvantaged  has  not 
^been  prepared  to  meet  the  multiple  problems  of  language  development,  varying  social 
norms,  habits  not  generally  accepted  by  teachers,  behavior  which  is  often  not  suc- 
cess oriented,  lackof  student  cooperation,  and  achievement  levels  well  below  those 
that  teachers  normally  e^^ect  to  find. 

Effective  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged  need  to  have:^  ' 

1.  Competence  in  the  subject  matter  and  work  skills  in  the  field  of 
specialization, 

2.  Interest  in  working  ;7ith  people  who  have  special  problems. 

3.  Ability  to  reinforce  the  slov?  learner  and  to  refrain  from  responding 
only  to  those  students  who  respond 'to  them. 

4.  Ability  to  seek  and  find  additional  techniques  to  enable  them  to 
communicate  vTith  all  students. 

5.  Skill  in  presenting  goals  to  ^he  students  and  in  helping  them 
to  meet  challenges. 

6.  Abili'by  to  measure  students  by  their  individual  achievements  idth- 
out  lowering  standards  for  the  class* 

7.  Special  training  or  knov/ledge  for  work  T/ith  the  disadvantaged, 
including  an  understanding  of  their  way  of  life. 

, 8.  Ability  to  work  with  other  school  personnel  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  work. 

9*  Willingness  to  use  instructional  materials  geared  to  the  under- 
standing of  their  students  and  patience  to  work  with  the  slower 
learner. 

10.  Slcill  in  working  ‘with  students  to  build  up  ‘their  self-concept, 
in  seeking  hidden  strengths,  and  in  helping  to  channel  these 
in  productive  directions. 

11.  Possessed  of  patience 


^Adapted  from  The  Youth  We  Haven Secured,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  Educa' 
cation  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. , 1966. 
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The  Inscructor  and  His  Job 

Are  you  a %orn"  teacher?  Of  course  >ou  are--if  you  possess  certain  traits  i 

and  native  qualities  that  are  essential  to  teaching.  But  the  same  traits  and 
qualities  would  perhaps  have  aifiide  you  a "born"  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  or  indus- 
trialist. This  is  a moot  question.  Cannot  traits  and  native  qualities  be  devel- 
oped? • ^’ftiat  are  the  tools  used  by  the  professional  instructor  and  how  does  he  use 
them?  In  the  use  of  his  tools,  what  does  he  fashion  from  the  matei'ial  upon  which 
he  uorhs?  Does  he  produce  a product  lilce  that  of  the  mechanic  who  subjects  a piece 
of  v&\i  material  to  a variety  of  processes  in  such  a manner  that  the  I'aw  material  is 
transfoiined  into  something  immediately  ready  to  serve  a useful  purpose?  The  com- 
parison here  implied  is  relatively  shallow.  Yet,  in  either  case,  booh  the  mechanic 
and  the  instructor  do  have  material  to  shape;  and  both  do  have  tools  to  use  that 
facilitate  the  shaping.  Each  must  knovjr  what  tool  to  use  and  when  to  use  it.  Of 

equal  importance,  each  must  hnow  how  to  use  it.  Material  of  this  course  will  deal 

largely  with  the  instructor's  tools. 

This  course  in  "Methods"  proposes  to  present  useful  material  with  respect  to 
problems  and  principles  of  teaching.  It  proposes  further  through  accompanying 
laboratory  experiences  to  develop  techniques  of  teachiiig  that  will  be  useful  when 
applied  under  real  classroom  situations.  The  pick-up  method  of  learning  to  teachV 
like  the  pick-up  method  of  learning  a trade,  is  slow  and  costly  and  may  result  in 
much  grief  and  scrap.  There  are  fundamentals  of  teaching,  and  there  are  fundamen- 
tals of  learning;  largely  they  are  a constant,  unaffected  by  subject  matter.  A 

knowledge  of  both  should  be  in  the  instructor's  kit,  plus  an  understanding  of  the 

means  of  doteimining  wliat  to  teach  and  of  methods  and  devices  fDr  putting  the  in- 
struction over.  Though  this  brief  statement  of  the  course  objective  does  not  in- 
clude every  salient  point  involved  in  the  *three-fold  responsibilities  of  an  instruc-  | 
tor,  it  does  indicate  the  center  of  major  emphasis. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  course  title  is  "Methods  of  Instructing  the  Disadvan- 
taged" would  seem  to  indicate  that  here  is  an  area  of  specialized  teaching,  that 
teaching  such  subjects  is  different  from  teaching  other  subjects.  As  progress  is 
made  through  the  course,  differences  and  similarities  will  become  appaz'ent.  Such 
differences  as  do  exist  are  more  to  be  found  between  the  teaching  of  shop  subjects 
and  the  teaching  of  related  or  academic  subjects.  For  the  present  this  statement 
liill  suffice:  In  all  subjects  the  fundamentals  are  similar;  differences  are  dif- 

ferences in  teaching  techniques. 

It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  have  a common  understanding  of  the  two  terms, 
shop  subjects  and  related  subjects.  The  work  a man  does  vrtien  he  practices  his  trade 
or  craft  may  be  divided  into  tv:o  parts:  (l)  the  exci'cise  of  manipulative  skill  and 

(2)  the  exercise  of  technical  knowledge.  These  two  parts,  hot/ever,  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated as  easily  as  that  statement  would  seem  to  indicate,  nor  in  actual  practice, 
both  in  teaching  and  learning,  should  they  be  so  sharply  separated. 


bnop  Subjects 


The  shop  instructor  deals  with  courses  that  are  organized  to  train  students  to 
perform  the  physical  manipulative  work  of  a trade  or  craft  using  appropriate  tools 
and  supplies  to  either  transform  the  stock  materials  into  a usable  product  or  to 
repair  and  maintain  prescribed  equipment.  Shop  subjects  are  desigied  to  develop 
the  fundamental  skills  that  are  used  in  the  particular  trade.  The  machinist  is 
enabled  to  operate  the  engine  lathe,  and  perform  the  necessary  operational  functions 
in  changing  or  producing  a product.  !Eie  carpenter  develops  skills  required  in 


*(l)  Teaching  (2)  tianaging  (3)  Supervising 
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hanging  a door,  l&e  electrician  is  taught  efficient  methods  of  installing  iriring 
and  conduit;  the  plumber  the  installation  of  the  sink;  the  auto  mechanic  the  serv- 
icing of  an  engine* 


.Related  Sub.jects 

^ Ihe  exercise  of  anj^  of  the  shop  skills  requires  an  understanding  and  a working 
kuovfledge  of  a variety  of  technical  principles*  Ibis  is  particulary  true  if  a 
T^orker  is  to  become  a self  -reliant  and  independent  tradesman  or  craftsman^  one 
capable  of  applying  technical  knowledge  to  his  manipulative  skills  so  that  he  can 
successfully  cope  with  an  everchanging  variety  of  jobs*  Ihe  related  subject  deals 
with  this  phase  of  his  training*  As  an  example,  the  machinist  that  is  assigned 
the  job  of  machining  a cap  screw  has  to  determine  the  procedure  for  doing  the  job, 
as  doubtless  it  may  be  done  in  many  Tmys.  To  plan  the  job  exercices  a vast  store 
of  Icnowlec^e,  but  to  illustrate  one  point,  let  us  say  that  the  -trorker  must  first 
be  able  tp  read  the  blueprint.  As  ha  interprets  the  blueprint,  he  exercises  a 
laiowledgc.  of  certain  definite  drawing  principles.  3Ku'ough  this  loao\fledge,  he  is 
able  to  determine  the  required  length  of  the  finished  cap  screw  and  then,  according 
to  his  plan  for  doing  the  job,  he  calculates  the  length  of  stock  required.  To  do 
this  he  exercises  a knowledge  of  certain  definite  mathematical  principles.  Vflien  he 
turns  doim  the  stock,  he  is  careful  that  the  work  is  properly  moiuited  because,  among 
many  other  things,  he  knows  about  the  generation  and  transmission  of  heat,  a science 
principle, 

Ihus,  what  one  does  in  performing  the  work  of  a trade  or  occupation  is  pred- 
icated on  skill  training.  However,  one  cannot  do  all  the  work  unless  he  is  equip- 
ped xrith  a storehouse  of  information  and  unless  he  possesses  an  ability  to  apply 
that  information  in  the  exercise  of  judgments.  The  ability  to  exercise  judgment  is 
enhanced  throu^  the  study  of  related  subjects. 

Ihe  teitn  ^’related”  took  on  special  significance  early  in  the  vocational 
cation  movement.  It  has  become  actually  a "work  term"  with  those  working  in 
field.  It  is  used  to  denote  that  area  of  knot/ledges , rules,  principleSj  and 
that  is  needful  in  doing  the  vrork  of  a trade  or  occupation.  Common  parlance 
spe£dc  of  it  as  related  subjects  information. 

General  Education  Subjects 

In  vocational  education,  the  general  education  subjects  are  included  in  pro- 
grams of  instruction  as  enrichment  courses  that  are  designed  to  transmit  our  cul- 
tva^al  heritage  or  imy  of  life; to  improve  the  environment  in  which  people  live  and 
vrork;  and  to  provide  for  individual  needs  of  people  who  live  in  our  democratic 
society.  However,  general  education  subjects  become  increasingly  important  in 
the  instruction  of  the  disadvantaged  since  general  education  contains  the  basic 
tools  of  learning  - reading,  ^nriting  and  arithmetic  and  the  formulation  of  accept- 
able standards  and  attitudes  towards  self  and  society. 

The  Instructor  * s Three  Functions 

The  primary  aim  of  instruction  of^coursejis  to  train  others  so  that  they  may 
perform  creditably  the  work  upon  T^hich  training  i^  centered.  The  instructor* s three 
functions  are  (l)  to  instruct;  but  the  exercise  of  ohis  function  in  a school  situa- 
tion inescapably  brings  into  play  ttro  others;  (2)  that  of  managing  and  (3)  that  of 
supervising.  What  does  the  instructor  have  to  do  T^ith  management!  And  liat  with 
supervision!  Perhaps  these  functions  begin  xd.th  the  fact  that  he  has  responsibility 
for  a shop  or  classroom  and  tools,  equipment,  and  supplies;  secondly,  he  has  a 
responsibility  for  a number  of  learners.  He  must  organize  his  program,  plan 
selection  and  distribution  of  supplies  and  equipment,  plan  and  establish  various 
procedures,  and  the  like.  These  are  managerial  responsibilities.  As  soon  as  he 
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begins  to  put  his  plans  in'co  operation,  he  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a supervisoi’  over 
the  activities  of  his  group  of  learners,  checking  the  quality  of  their  work  and 
their  use  of  the  materials,  tools,  and  equipment.  In  actual  practice  the  thi’ee 
functions  are  often  so  closely  knit  as  to  be  no^  readily  discernable,  but  it  is 
well  to  recognize  that  the  instructor  actually  docs  more  than  simply  instruct. 
Instruction  itself  will  suffer  if  the  managerial  and  supervisory  responsibilities 
are  not  properly  discharged.  From  time  to  time  it  ’Jill  be  necessary  to  deal  fur- 
the*;  with  this  relationship 


Conclusion 


"Jliis  program  vrill  concern  itself  with  the  principles  and  techniques  involved 
in  the  teaching  process,  and  inescapably  related  to  it  will  be  consideration  of 
principles  involved  in  the  learning  process.  Fundatientally,  teaching  one  type  of 
subject  is  similar  in  principle  to  teaching  any  type  of  subject;  the  vehicle  for 
accomplishing  it  possibly  being  different.  In  a trade,  a choice  of  tools  to  do  a 
job  be' made,  but  often  there  is  the  one  best  i;ay.  So,  too^  in  doing  a job  of 
teaching.  The  trained/  practiced,  and  alert  teacher  applies  his  techniques,  de- 
vices,-and  methods  to  each  teaching  lesson  in  such  a way  that  the  job  may  be  done 
in  the  one  best  ijay.  He,  too^  has  tools  and  the  privilege  to  choose.  The  influ- 
ences that  affect  his  selection  will  become  apparent  as  progress  is  made  through 
this  program. 
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Annex  A 


IXities  and  Besponsibilities  of  the  Instructor  of  the  Disadvantaged 


1,  Bpetare  course  outlines 

2,  Prepare  lesson  plans 

3,  Select  teaching  equipment 
h.  Select  teaching  procedure 

(Method) 

5.  Guide  thinking  of  learners 
dtu'ing  lesson 
5.  Hold  interest 
7>  Malce  assignments 
3.  Conduct  examinations 


9.  Keep  progress 

10.  Discipline 

11.  Keep  room  clean  and  orderli'^ 

12.  Be  neat  in  pex^sonal  appearance 

13.  Avoid  "High  Hat"  attitude 
lU.  Be  patient 

15 • Use  diplomacy  and  tact 

16.  Inspect  machines  and  equipment 

17.  Observe  safety  regulations 

18.  Kevise  course  content 


Responsibilities  to  the  Students 


1.  Correlate  related  subjects 

2.  Guidance 

3.  Select  reading  matter 
h.  Teach  safety 

5.  Keep  proper  atmosphere 
6*  Have  understanding  of 
individual  differences 
7.  Check  progress 
3.  Manage  conduct  of  students 


9.  Develop  attitude  of  fairness 

10.  Teach  value  of  materials  and  tools 

11.  Develop  good  work  habits  among  students 

12.  Develop  respect  for  authority 

13.  Teach  students  to  follo^f  directions 


1 
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3!nfoj::taation  Unit  2 Teacher  Atmosphere  and  Self  Analysis 

A joyous  atmosphere  is  reflected  in  seme  classrooms;  in  others  the  atmosphere 
is  filled  with  tension  and  hostilitj'.  Ihere  could  be  many  reasons  for  the  latter, 
but  the  chief  determinant  is  the  way  a teacher  feels  towards  the  pupils, 

Ihe  teacher* s real  attitude  is  generally  reflected  in  the  pitch  of  the  voice, 
tension  of  manner  and  other  similar  signs.  Most  teachers  possess  good  will  to^mrd 
students  and  interests  in  their  profession.  However,  some  teachers  reflect  in 
practice,  attitudes  which  preclude  any  friendly  feeling  tovmrd  the  student. 

Ihe  teacher  can  help  create  an  atmosphere  in  ^■rtiich  the  individual  student 
feels  that  the  teacher  has  a concern  in  his  problems  with  the  work  at  hand.  The 
student  should  be  made  to  feel  at  ease  and  be  encouraged  to  question,  to  criticize, 
to  contribute,  t:;  create,  to  learn. 

Self  "Analysis 

1.  Am  I really  interested  €md  enthusiastic  about  instruction,  or  is  it  just  another 
chore  to  me? 

2.  Is  my  appearemee  clean  and  neat  and  is  it  representative  of  my  school? 

3.  Do  I prepare  myself  carefully  before  opening  a class,  malting  sure  that  the 
material,  tools,  chai'ts,  books,  examination  papers,  grade  cards,  etc.,  are 
available? 

Do  I realize  that  my  students  are  not  meuihines,  but  humans  who  have  different 
capacities  for  learning  and  that  I,  therefore,  must  adjust  my  teaching  to  fit? 

5*  Do  I make  an  effort  to  study  the  studentb  as  individuals  so  that  knoi'/ing  their 
particular  weaknesses,'  difficulties,  and  moods  I can  help  them  better? 

6.  Am  I reasonably  cordial  or  am  I distant  and  impersonal? 

7.  Do  I have  patience  or  ara  I easily  irritated?  Am  I ever  s€urc€istic? 

8.  Am  I at  ease  before  the  trainees?  B^ve  I any  annoying  or  distracting  mannerisms 

9.  Do  I encourage  by  finding  something  to  praise  in  the  work  of  every  e€U*nest  and 
industrious  student? 

10.  Am  I sure  that  my  instruction  is  clear  so  each  student  fully  un  arstands  the 
job  he  is  to  do? 

11.  Do  I help  correct  mistakes  €md  misunderstandings,  or  do  I merely  reveal  them? 
Real  teaching  aims  to  correct  errors  as  well  as  reveal  them. 

12.  Do  I grade  fairly  and  without  prejudice? 

13.  Do  I I'ealize  t'  at  the  only  measurement  of  my  ability  as  a teacher  is  by  what  my 
students  knctt'*  €md  can  do,  as  a result  of -having  viorked  with  them? 


In-Service  Training  Department 
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Conclusion 

Teacher  atmosphere  is  a product  of  teacher  attitudes  tov/ard  students.  Tbe 
folloiring  constitutes  a list  of  teacher  qualities  most  desired  by  students. 

Teachers  that  possess  most  of  them  have  greater  success  and  consequently  produce 
progressive  learners. 

1.  Asks  for  suggestions  and  makes  you  feel  your  ideas  are  worth  something. 

2.  Gives  you  a chance  to  \rark  things  out  on  your  own  initiative. 

3*  Shows  personal  interest. 

4.  Is  always  coui'teous  in  his  relationship  with  students. 

5.  Has  personal  habits  that  are  pleasing  to  the  students. 

6.  Lets  you  vjhat  is  expected  of  you* 

7.  Has  high  standards  of  work  and  performance  and  stimulates  you  to  do  your 
best. 

8.  Seldom  makes  a promise  without  seeing  that  it  is  fulfilled.  . _ 

9.  Can  make  suggestions  and  corrections  vdthout  making  you  feel  angry. 

10.  Always  praises  good  work. 

11.  Plans  the  instruction  so  that  everyone  kncf(;s  and  understand  the  assignments 
and  course  requirements. 

12.  Shows  no  favoritism. 

13.  Khoi/s  his  job. 

14.  I^s  a good  disposition  and  is  seldom  hotheaded>  grouchy^  or  moody. 

15.  Has  ability  t^  get  his  ideas  -into  opei'ation. 
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Teaching  goad  Learning 


GEMERAL  IHFORMATION 

The  oh;)ectiye  is  to  help  you  teach  and  train 
others  well  in  order  that  the  instruction 
process  becomes  easier^  more  pleasant  and 
more  effective. 

Teaching  is  a process  of  helping  others  learn-  It  is  getting  individuals  able 
to  do  something  useful  they  could  .not  do  before,  or  getting  them  to  do  something 
better  than  they  ever  did  it  before. 

Training  implies  repetitive  doing  and  practice  on  the  part  of  the  learner  co 
necessary  in  acquiring  skill,  ease  in  doing,  endursuioe  and  other  desirable  ends. 

gIVE  ”AVEHOES»  OF  LSAHMIMG 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  five  senses,  hut  sometimes  we  fail  to  realize 
that  these  five  senses  constitute  "avenues”  of  learning.  Whatever  we  learn  through- 
out life  comes  hy  way  of  one  or  more  of  these  routes.  So,  if  we  are  to  teach  others 
well,  we  should  realize  that  our  planning  must  he  in  terms  of: 

Sight  - stimulated  hy  light,  objects,  color,  motion,  etc. 

Hearing  - stimulated  hy  sounds  and  noise,  speaking,  etc. 

Touch  - stimulated  hy  heat,  cold,  liquids,  solids,  air  currents,  etc. 

Taste  - stimulated  hy  meet,sovoc,  salt,  etc. 

Smell  - stimulated  hy  odors  and  aromas  of  various  kinds. 

K)BMS  OF  TEACHIMG  MATERIAL 

In  order  to  promote  end  stimulate  learning,  we  must  have  something  with  which 
to  teach.  In  our  search  for  suitable  materials  of  instruction.,  they  will  he  dis- 
covered in  the  following  terms  or  combinations  thereof: 

1.  Actual  Materi als— examples  include  tools,  equipment,  and  paraphernalia 
of  various  kinds;  machinery;  buildings, 

2.  Models  and  Representations— examples  include  "mock-ups",  sets,  workhoards, 
etc. 

3.  Graphic  and  Pictorial  Materials— examples  include  maps,  charts,  diagrams, 
graphs,  flat  illustrations,  drawings,  blueprints,  photographs,  cartoons, 
and  projections  such  as  motion  pictures  and  slides. 

4.  Written-Word  Materials  —examples  include  publications  of  all  kinds— books, 
bulletins,  nmuals,  administrative  guides,  leaflets,  circulars,  duplicated 
materials.  Also  Included  are  pertinent  newspaper- and  magazine  articles. 


\ 
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5*  Spolsen*Word  tfaterl als **e3^ples  include  materials  dravn  from  addresses 
lectures,  talks,  interviews > conferences,  accounts  of  individual  and  group 
experience;  also  radio  and  television  information. 

BASIC  VAyS  OF  GOIDIMG  i;SAmiNG 

If  we  have  appropriate  materials  with  which  to  teach  and. we  recognize  the 
"avenues”  of  learning,  it  is  well  to  "take  stock"  of  the  basic  ways  of  guiding  the 
learning  process.  How  can  we  best  utilize  facts  information  along  with  the 
mateilals  of  instruction  in  presenting  a learning  pattern?  Ordinarily  it  can  be 
done  through  one,  or  a combination  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  Demonstration  - by  performing  the  job  yourself,  or  having  someone  even 
more  capable  and  qualified  to  demonstrate  how  to  do  a complete  job,  as 
we3J.  as  the  various  steps  within  the  job. 

2.  Questioning  - by  the  skillful  use  of  questions  put  to  learners  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  Interest,  clinching  key  points  and  encouraging 
learner  participation  In  course  work. 

3*  Illustrating  - by  giving  or  showing  the  learner  verbal  or  graphic 
representation . 

Telling  - by  using  word  pictures  to  help  explain  who,  what,  hOw,  when 
. and  where. 

* ^ 

5.  Directing  - by  using  planned  1 earner  activities  tc  provide  self -teaching, 
pa^actlce  and  performance  test— individually  or  in  groups. 

IMFOREAHT  EEEMgHTS  W A GOOD  LSAHJIHG  SET-UP 

1.  An  Instructor  who  knows  his  subject,  who  can  teach  effectively  aid  who 
Is  eago*to  continue  to  learn. 

2.  Students  who  have  the  desire  and  the  ability  tc  learn. 

3*  Adequate  and  appropriate  instructional  aids,  materials  and  equipment. 
Sufficient  uninterrupted  time  to  do  the  teaching. 

5.  An  opportunity  to  follow-up  on  the  instruction  given. 

QUESTIONS  LEARMRS  ASK  TIMSEX.VES 

1.  Is  this  something  desirable— something  worthwhile  to  mankind? 

2.  la  there  an  advantage ' to  me? 

3.  Does  this  learning  seem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  proceed  to  something 
even  more  usefUl? 

i|*.  Is  my  interest  and  ability  challenged. 

5*  Is- this  knowledge  or  skill  going  to  contribute  to  human  comfort,  prevent 
•furthOT  injury,  save  life  and  save  property? 
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SO^  COUDITIOffS  WHICH  AFFECT  UBARNIHG 

At  MVTAS  \TQ  are  dealing  with  adults  having  adult  responsibilities.  They  have 
to  be  approached  and  treated  as  adult  learners.  Our  responsibility  is  to  fit  these 
bits  together  into  a practical  tr^ning  course  in  such  a \ray  as  to  develop  a 
satisfactory  war  her  for  our  community.  The  following  ccaditions  and  situations 
affect  learning  and  must  be  considered  in  the  Instructional  pattern  and  pace: 

fatigue 
worry 

nervousness 
emotional  disturbance 
familty  problems 

SOME  CHAHACTSRXSTICS  0?  ADUIT-IEARMER  GROUPS 

1.  A-  seriousness  of  purpose  and  eagerness  to  improve  and  advance. 

2.  A wide  variation  in  native  ability,  experience,  education,  skill,  work 
habits,  temperament,  background  and  character.  Sometimes  there  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  age. 

3*  A keen  Interest  in  practical  training  and  practical  applications  of  the 
knowledge  obtained. 

4.  Keen  interest  in  the  "why**  and  **how"  of  what  they  are  doing. 

5.  A sincere  apfrcclation  of,  and  respect  for,  the  instructor  who  knows  his 
subject  and  hrs  the  knack  of  getting  instruction  across. 

GETTING  READY  TO  TEACH 

There  ^e  important  things  you  can  do  to  get  ready  to  teach  before  you  meet 
a class  for  instanActiona).  purposes.  Some  of  these  things  you  wlH  already  know 
about;  others  may  not  have  occurred  to  you.  The  following  steps  are  suggested  in 
preparing  to  make  a presentation  before  a class  or  group: 

1.  Select  the  lesson  to  be  taught. 

2.  Review  and  study  the  subject  matter  Involved  in  the  lesson. 

3.  Spot  the  "key"  points. 

4.  Block  out  a logical  teaching  approach  and  plan  of  lesson  development. 

3*  Select  some  good  teaching  devices. 

6.  Prepare  a "skeleton"  lesson  plan. 

7.  Provide  teaching  materials,  equipment  and  references  needed. 

8.  Guided  by  your  lesson  plan,  go  through  the  procedures  in  advance  of 
meeting  the  class. 

HINTS  ON  OPENING  A CXASS 

1.  Start  on  time. 

2.  Approach  the  group  with  a cooperative  attitude. 

3*  Be  pleasant  and  informal  but  business-like. 

4.  Name  the  job  under  consideration. 

5.  Indicate  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  be  acqiiired  by  the  learner. 


Illness 
uncertainty 
excessive  noise 
distractions 
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HIMTS  m COMDUCTING  A CIASS 

1.  Get  directly  to  the  Instruction. 

2.  Follow  your  lesson  plan  hut  do  not  he  a "slave”  to  your  notes. 

3.  ICeep  the  instruction  interesting  make  it  move  along  in  an  orderly 
sequence-step  by  step. 

4.  Go  hack  and  restate  or  demonstrate  as  necessary  to  carry  all  your 
learners  along  together. 

5*  Vary  your  approach,  methods,  and  devices  to  keep  up  interest  and 
to  fit  the  situation. 

6.  Khow  the  metobers  of  your  class  as  well  as  possible. 

HIKTS  OH  CIOSIHG  A CIASS 

1.  Try  to  gauge  your  time  so  as  to  leave  a few  minutes  in  which  to  close. 

2.  Summarise  steps  and  key  points. 

3*  Do  not  allow  the  class  to  "run  down".  Make  the  closing  definite. 

4.  Close  on  time  and,  if  possible,  indicate  something  Interesting  and 
challenging  In  the  coming  lessons. 

FSB30HAL  HXMTS  TO  IHSTRUCa?ORS 

1.  Be  natural. 

2.  Be  interesting. 

3*  Avoid  spending  time  on  things  that  are  unimportant. 

4.  Question  yourself  and  your  methods  constantly  and  strengthen  your 
teaching  ahlllty  as  you  go  along. 

5*  Present  things  clearly.  Develop  the  knack  of  getting  a lesson  across. 

6.  Keep  enthusiasm  flowing  from  you  to  the  learners. 

T*  Adjust  your  teaching  pace  and  procedures  to  the  age  and  abilities 
of  the  leaamers. 

8.  Be  resourceful. 

9*  Continually  analyze  situations  and  revise  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
yourself  and  the  learner. 

10.  Praise  learners  for  their  accomplishments. 

lAUS  OF 

1.  Readiness  - Just  as  a child  won't  walk  until  his  bones  are  ready, 
the  adult  won't  learn  without  a conditioning  process. 

2.  Effect  - Principles  of  rewards  and  penalties. 

3*  Use  - We  tend  to  learn  better  what  we  use.  Therefore,  an  instructor 
should  teach  theory  and  Its  application  at  the  same  time  If  possible. 
The  following  figures  are  approximate,  but  are  based  on  actual  tests 
for  given  periods  of  tiiae. 

a.  Merely  telling  - limited  in  value  because  retention  is  short-lived. 
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■fa.  We  r^Dieotber  more  of  what  we  see  - hut  used  alone ^ it  is  of 
limited  value. 

c.  Participation  - remember  longest  and  hest  when  accompanied 
hy  seeing  and  hearing. 


WHAT  REMEMBER 


1.  Of  what  we  hear  - lOjo 

2.  Of  what  we  see  - 

3*  Of  what  we  do  - 80^ 


FACTORS  IK  lEARWIKG 


1.  Concentration  - Rare  person  who  can  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time. 


Physical  planning  of  the  classroom  can  eliminate  some  distrations 
shades^  noises^  etc. 

2.  Association  - Learn  easiest  when  huildiaig  on  what  we  Imow. 

Know  your  class--age  groups,  economic  groups,  social,  religious, 
business,  neighborhood,  etc.  Use  when  planning  examples. 

3.  Repetition  - Present  the  same  material  in  different  ways  not  lihe 
a broken  record. 


FOUR-STEP  MHa?H0D  ^ IHSTRUCTIOH 

1.  Preparation  - Motivate  by  arousing  interest  and  desire  to  learn. 
Determine  why  a given  lesson  is  important.  IQiow  your  objectives . 
Let  the  class  know  where  they  have  been,  where  they  are,  and  where 
they  are  going. 

2.  Presentation  - Transmission  best  with  use  of  SEHSE  APPEAL  CALLED 
AVENUES  OF  LEARNING; 

Sight-stimulated  by  light,  objects,  color,  motion. 

Hearing- stimulated  by  sounds,  noise,  speaking  voice. 

Touch-stimulated  by  heat,  cold,  liquids. 

Taste -stimulated  by  sweet,  sour,  salt. 

Smell-stimulated  by  odors  and  aromas. 

a.  Methods  of  Presentation: 

(1)  Lecture;  Not  very  effective  when  used  alone. 

In  teaching  theory,  two  senses  are  used:  hearing 

and  seeingg 

Seeing  best,  so  consider  appealing  visual  aids. 
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Hearing  alone  difficult  for  class* 

Graph  indicates  percentage  of  class  paying  full 
attention  vhen  hearing  only  is  used. 


min. 


(2)  Demonstration  - a most  effective  method  vhen 
practical. 

(3)  Xllustratioa  - movies^  charts^  diagrams.  Can 
strengthen  other  methods  of  presentation  or^  as 
in  movies^  can  almost  he  a method  in  itself. 

(4)  Questioning  - Develop  concise  questions  vhich  cannot 
he  ansvered  hy  "yes“  or  "no”.  Best  used  vith  more 
advanced  students  vhen  learning  has  already 
taten  place.  Vftiat  part  of  course  coQld  this  he 
used? 

(5)  Discussion  - Best  used  with  more  advanced  classes 
and  experienced  teachers  to  prevent  class  getting 
off  the  subject. 

(6)  Conference  - Only  for  experienced  teachers  with 
advanced  classes.  Most  participation  here  hy 
class  mxaberQ  • must  guard  against  misinformation 
becoming  part  of  the  learning  situation. 

h.  Average  Class  Learns  More  When  Folloving  Ratio  Is  Used; 

1.  Practice  - 

2.  Demonstration  * 

3.  Explanation  - 10^ 

{Wot  practiced  for  all  subjects) 

3.  Application  - You  may  already  have  accomplished  this  as  a part  of  your 
presentation.  Students  must  participate -they  learn  more  by  doing. 

So  import£uit^  it*s  one  of  the  four  steps. 

4.  Check-up  and  Reviev  - Accomplished  by  questioning  on  test. 


a.  To  find  out  how  much  actually  has  been  taught. 

b.  To  stimulate  learning. 
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c.  ®o  review  (repetition). 

) d.  ilo  correct  mlstalcee. 

e.  Ito  find  out  where  inatruction  could*  he  revised  (no  two  classes 
are  alike).  A different  method  of  presentation  or  change  of 
vocahulary  may  he  needed. 

GUIDB  TO  gfHB  FIRgg  WEEK  OF  TESCHING 

1.  Inspect  the  classroom  or  shop  to  note  the  sise^  facilities  and 
aids  available . 

2.  Inspect  the  entire  school  in  order  to  locate  gymnasiumy  first  aid 
room,  offices,  lunch  room,  or  any  other  special  rooms  within  the 
school.  fChis  should  he  done  to  orient  one's  self  in  the  school. 

3-  Contact  the  supervisor  and/or  teachers  to  ascertain  the  type  of 
pupils  and  environment  of  the  immediate  locality. 

t.  Inquire  as  to  the  policy  of  the  school  in  matters  of  classroom  and 
hall  conduct. 

3.  Inquire  before  hand  to  determine  the  basic  curriculum  requirements 
in  the  immediate  class. 

6.  Acquant  yourself  with  the  faculty  and  administrators  and  make  as 
many  immediate  friends  as  possible.  Shis  is  necessary  not  only  for 
a happier  relationship,  hut  also  as  a means  of  obtaining  advice  and 
guidance  in  any  problem  that  may  arise  and  wise  assistance  may  prove 
very  helpful. 

7*  Preparation  in  all  subject  matter  for  at  least  cme  week's  duration 
in  order  to  avoid  any  enfbarrassing  lulls  that  may  arise. 

8.  Consistent  discipline  must  be  maintained  during  the  first  week  in 
order  to  start  keeping  the  class  under  control  for  the  remainder  of 
the  semester. 

9^  In  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  class,  tell  the  class 
about  yourself. 

10.  Sincerity  and  honesty  on  your  part  must  be  attempted.  Any  facts  or 
any  other  information  you  do  not  know  must  be  readily  admitted*. 

11*  An  attempt  must  be  made  to  make  the  classroom  activities  self-directed 
(pupil  directed) 


OTCUBION 

Princl^es  of  good  instruction  combine  the  lavrs  of  leading  (readiness, 
effect,  use);  factors  in  learlng  (concentration,  association  repetition);  and 
the  four-step  method  of  Instruction  (preparation,  presentation,  participation, 
check-up  and  review. 


i 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Everyone^  not  just  those  classified  as  professional  teachers^  does  some  teaching 
in  one  form  or  another.  The  man  on  the  street  who  directs  a stranger  to  a distant 
location  (and  what  a poor  joh  nearly  everyone  does  with  that)^  the  parents  who  train 
their  child  in  hahits  of  orderliness,  the  friends  with  whom  you  play  your  first  new 
game  of  cards,  the  coach  who  strives  to  develop  a winning  football  team,  the  foreman 
in  a shipyard  who  breaks  in"  the  new  man,  the  manager  of  an  office  who  wants  a new 
record  set  up;  these  and  hundreds  more  like  them  illustrate  the  wide  practice  of 
teaching.  Some  employ  one  method,  some  another;  some  get  results  expected  and  think 
nothing  of  it;  some  fall  c^pletely  and  ax^  at  a loss  to  know  why.  Actually,  teaching 
can  be  rather  an  exacting  science. 

Being  highly  skilled  in  a craft  or  well  versed  in  a subject  does  not  in  itself 
make  a good  instructor.  Nhlle  it  is  a foremost  requirement,  great  skill  and  vast 
knowledge  can  easily  interfere  with  teaching  or  leeiming  if  certain  Important  but 
really  elementary  principles  of  teaching  and  learning  are  not  observed.  A foreman 
in  a blacksmith  shop  was  observed  at  one  time  teaching  a young  man  to  make  a cold 
chisel.  He  began  with  the  raw  stock  cut  to  length  and,  while  the  young  man  looked  on, 
he  put  the  stock  throu^  the  heating  processes,  the  shaping  with  hammer  and  anvil, 
the  quenching,  and  the  final  testing.  It  was  a real  exhibition  of  skill  in  making  a 
cold  chisel,  but  is  it  any  wonder  the  young  man^s  mouth  was  agape  with  wonder,  amaze- 
ment, and  utter  bewilderment  when  the  demonstration  was  over?  Some  teaching  took 
place  in  this  demonstration  just  as  some  learning  took  place.  The  important  thing 
about  it  is  that  whatever  did  take  place  was  incidental  and  that  the  objective  of 
teaching  the  learner  how  to  make  a cold  chisel  was  definitely  not  achieved. 

The  art  of  teaching  when  viewed  in  its  entirety  is  a complex  process.  An 
experienced  teacher  uses  on  occasion  varied  methods  and  many  devices.  Running  the 
risk  of  over-simplification,  the  four-step  process  of  instruction  is  presented  as  a 
guide  covering  maxty  fundamentals.  This  plan  is  an  outgrowth  of  work  developed  by 
John  Frederick  Herbart  (1776-l8iKt).  Obviously  lb  Is  an  attempt  to  make  education  a 
science.  He  listed  four  steps,  labeling  them  (1)  clearness  (2)  association 
(3)  system  (4)  method.  These  were  later  changed  by  follov/ers  of  Herbart  to  five: 

(l)  preparation  (2)  presentation  (3)  comparison  (4)  generalization,  and  (^}  applica- 
tion. Other  versions  have  been  used  from  time  to  time.  The  detailed  plan  that 
follows,  for  example,  while  the  seme  in  principle.  Is  given  a vocational  or  industrial 
slant.  The  Herbartian  method  is  a general  one  based  on  inductive-deductive  thinking 
aad  useful  in  the  teaching  of  ideas  or  skills.  From  it  teachers  will  develop  special 
means  of  application. 

Let  us  take  apart  the  process  of  instruction  and  look  at  some  of  the  parts 
separately.  We  will  become  aweure  of  the  things  one  must  do  at  the  time  of  teaching 
in  order  to  teach  and  the  things  one  must  do  at  the  time  of  learning  in  order  to 
leam— a coordinated  process.  There  is  no  short  cut  to  good  instruction  other  than 
the  plan  presented  herein. 
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Instruction  mi^t  be  thou^t  of  as  the  art  of  getting  someone  to  do  something 
he  had  never  known  how  to  do  before  or  of  developing  In  another  individual  certain 
understandings  end  abilities.  What  might  an  instructor  do  to  get  someone  to  do  end 
understand  a new  ta^? 


filing 


I 


For  one  thing  he  might  tell  him  how  to  do  the  |job.  But  telling  alone  is  not  good 
Instructicn . It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  learner  could  do  the  Job  properly  by  Just 
being  told.  Telling  is  definitely  a part  of  the«  process  of  instruction^  but>  if  used 
al^ie^  it  has  serious  limitations.  A learner  must^  of  course^  absorb  and  undei*stand 
thukt  to  which  he  is  listening*  It  is  hard  to  "tell”  Just  the  right  amount.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  if  the  learner  understands^  li  is  hard  to  describe  the  new  Job 
in  words  alone.  Most  people  have  difficulty  in  u^ing  the  exact  words  neceesaxy** 
perhG^s  that  is  why  nearly  evexyone  employs  gestui^s  of  one  kind  or  another  to  add 
emphasis  to  his  words  v Maybe  you  have ‘had  experiences  yourself  in  being  told  how  to 
do  something  new.  For  example ^ have  you  asked  to  he  directed  to  a certain  place  in 
a strange  town?  Everything  was  unfamiliar*  Fou  received  the  following  dixrections: 


second  stop  sign;  then  turn  left 
who  gave  the  directions  and  appar- 
re  are  some  of  the  difficulties  to 


"Drive  ahead  on  this  street  until  you  come  to  the 
at  the  neut  comer."  Perfectly  simple  to  the  one 
ently  simple  to  the  one  who  received  them.  But  he' 
he  encountered  in  following  them.  The  first  stop  kign  was  a plain  arterial  stop; 
the  next  was  a stop-go  light.  Was  that  the  second ^top  sign?  At  the  next  comer 
the  street  forked  sharply  to  the  left;  also  there  wAs  usual  cross  street*  Both 
turned  left;  which  was  the  proper  one?  Things  didu'^t  look  quite  like  you  thought 
they  would.  You  were  in  a predicament  and  confused*  Now^  while  this  is  a very  single 
illustration^  it  does  point  out  ths.t  telling  alone^  even  if  an  excellent  Joh  of 
telling  be  done>  is  not  good  teaching.  • How  much  more  would  you  be  confused  if  you 
were  "tdd"  how  to  operate  a fast-moving^  noisy^  perhaps  dangerous  machine. 


Showing 

Repeating  the  original  questicm^  what  might  an  instructor  do  to  get  someone  to 
do  end  understand  a new  task?  Instead  of  telling  him  how^  he  might  show  him  how  to 
do  it.  "Telling"  alone  was  not  good  instruction;  neither  is  "showing"  alone  good 
instruction.  Either  may  meet  with  some  measure  of  success^  if  well  done.  But  show* 
ingj  too,  has  serious  limitations.  A learner  does  not  know  what  to  look  for.  In 
the  hands  of  an  old  expert^  the  Joh  often  looks  so  very  simple.  Motions  may  he 
copied  perfectly  for  a time  without  really  being  understood.  Merely  'copying  motions 
is  no  assurance  that  one  has  learned.  Added  to  it  must  he  the  knowledge  of  what  was 
done  and  it  was  done  that  way.  A learner  may  do  a Joh  correctly  this  morning 
after  being  shown,  hut  this  afternoon  may  be  getting  into  trouble.  Why?  He  didn't 
really  understand.  Of  course,  some  motions  are  tricky  and  hard  to  copy.  They 
involve  a knack,  "twist  of  the  wrist,"  or  definite  form  to  accomplish.  "Showing" 
alone  will  hardly  put  them  over. 

Sometimes  the  learner  watches  from  a poor  position;  he  may  even  see  the  (deration 
backward.  Some  things  are  most  difficult  to  show  correctly.  Like  telling,  an 
instructor  can't  tell  from  showing  alone  Just  how  much  to  attempt  to  put  over.  How 
much  scrap  end  grief  have  resulted  because  the  learner  didn't  really  leaxn? 

™ gOtJR-STEP  HaSTRUCTIOML  PROCESS 

Telling  alone  end  showing  alone,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  do  not  ccnstitute 
good  instruction.  If  used  together,  they  still  do  not  constitute  good  instruction. 
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Teaching  is  not  accomplished  until  complete  learning  has  taken  place.  Perhaps  with 
enough  telling  and  showing  one  can  learn  to  do  something  new^  hut  these  methods  are 
not  dependable.  There  is^  however^  a sure  and  dependable  process  of  instruction  that 
works  every  time  if  it  is  applied.  It  requires  activity  on  the  part  of  bouh  instruc- 
tor and  learner.  It  involves  four  main  steps  that  ought  to  be  landerstood  clearly  by 
every  instructor.  It  will  be  presented  here  in  terms  of  shop  or  practical  application 
but  is  Just  as  applicable  with  slight  but  obvious  modifications  to  related  or  academic 
subjects . 


HOW  TO  INSTRUCT  - ^ FOUR  STEPS 


Step  I - Preparation 

To  prepare  the  learner  to  receive  the  instruction,  the  instructor  must  do  the 
following: 

1,  Put  him  at  ease. 

2,  Find  out  what  he  already  knows  about  the  Job. 

3*  Get  him  interested  in  the  Job. 

4,  Put  him  in  the  correct  position. 

Step  II  - Presentation 

In  the  first  step  the  introduction  was  made*  Nov  the  instructor  leads  off  into 
that  vhici  is  new  to  the  learner, 

1.  He  tells,  shows,  and  asks. 

2,  He  presents  one  step  at  a time  clearly  and  patiently; 

3.  He  stresses  key  points, 

4,  He  presents  no  more  than  the  learner  can  master. 

Step  III  - Application 

Here  the  instructor  has  the  learner  perform  that  which  has  been  presented  to 
bim.  The  learner  tells  and  shows  the  instructor  what  he  is  doing.  The  instructor: 

1,  Checks  key  points. 

2,  Questions, 

3,  Corrects  errors, 

4,  Has  lea3mer  repeat  performance  until  he  is  sure  learner  knows* 

Step  ly  - FoUow  Up 

No  one  has  really  Xeaamed  until  he  can  perform  without  direct  supervision. 
Recognizing  this,  the  instructor: 

1.  Puts  learner  “on  his  own," 

2,  Directs  him  in  what  to  do  if  he  needs  help;  to  whom  he  should  go. 

3*  Checks  back  freqxiently. 

4.  Gradually  tapers  off  coaching, 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

In  the  teaching  process  five  methods  of  instructing  are  generally  used.  Some- 
times one  method  is  used  to  present  a lesson;  oftentimes  a combination  of  two  or 
three  methods  is  used.  The  five  methods  are: 
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1.  The  Lecture  Method 

a.  Telling  activity 
h.  Should  include  class  discussion 
c.  Should  Include  answers  to  questions 

d<  It  is  recommended  that  it  he  accompanied  hy  the  use  of  suitable 
training  aids  of  literature 

e.  Sho\;ld  be  short  and  well-organized  around  a small  number  of  hey 
points 

f • Instructor  must  know  what  he  Is  talking  about 
g.  Instructor  must  know  how  to  say  what  he  wants  to  say 
h*  Use  this  method  when  you  want  a class  to  see  the  solution  of  a 
problem^  the  answer  of  which  is  already  known 

2.  The  Demonstration  Method 

a.  Instruction  which  combines  showing  with  telling 

b.  Should  be  used  when  it  is  difficult  to  present  a work  picture  of 
the  lesson 

c.  Should  be  designed  to  give  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sl^t  as  well 
as  the  sense  of  hearing 

d.  Bequires  the  Instructor  to  have  highly  organized  sequence  of 
presentation  as  well  as  selection  of  words  and  terminology 

3.  The  Conference  Method  (Paiael  Discussl'^u) 

a.  Not  instruction  by  any  Individual 

b.  Should  be  directed  by  a leader 

c.  Act  of  consulting  together  formally 

d.  Shaping  individual  opinions  to  the  will  of  the  majority 

e.  Problems  common  to  the  group  are  analyzed^  facte  studied^  advan- 
tages aaad  disadvantages  discussed— then  attempts  are  made  to 
arrive  at  conclusions 

f . There  could  be  no  conference  without  discussion 

g.  Is  not  applicable  to  a lesson  when  students  do  not  knm  the  subject 
matter  and  have  no  common  pTObleme 

h.  In  a lecture^  the  answer  to  the  problem  is  known;  in  a conference^ 
the  answer  is  unknown— possible  solution  of  a problem  is  the  aim 
of  a conference 

Coach-Pupil  Method  (individualized) 

a.  Individualized  lnst3nictlon 

b.  Capable  members  of  the  class  can  be  t3:ained  to  teach  other 
students^  but 

(1)  The  quick  leasmer  is  not  always  able  to  help  the  slow  one 

(2)  Many  times  a slow  student  prefers  to  work  alone 

is)  Personalities  may  clash 

4)  Use  students  only  where  sufficient  instructors  are  not  avail- 
able to  give  individualized  instruction 
(5)  Using  students  In  the  coach-pupil  method  can  multiply  the 
effects  of  the  inst3nictor 

5.  The  Performance  Method 

a.  Learning  by  doing— prlviding  the  student  an  opportunity  to  perform 
the  Job  uxider  Instructor  guidance 
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b.  Facilitates  learning 

c.  Avoids  loss  of  time,  materials,  or  equipment  if  mistakes  are 
made 

i d.  Demonstration  is  a part  of  this  method 

e*  Discussions  are  integral  parts  of  the  performance  method 
f.  Only  by  sufficient  practice  can  skill  be  acquired.  It  Is  developed 
through  learning  by  doing. 

SELEOTIMG  A MPiTHOD 

Which  method  will  the  instructor  select?  What  tec?inique3  will  he  employ?  The 
ability  as  an  Instructor  will  depend  upon  his  proflclenoy  In  Bslecting  end  applying 
the  most  effective  Instractlonal  devices  to  meet  the  Immediate  training  objective. 
All  of  this  means  that  planning  must  be  flexible  ir.  order  to  adapt  the  subject  tc 
different  situations. 

Often  the  selection  and  the  combination  of  methods  will  depend  on  the  effort 
the  teacher  is  willing  to  expend,  his  personality  and  training. 

Points  to  consider  when  selecting  a method,  or  methods,  of  teaching: 

1.  Types  of  material  to  be  taught— some  material  is  taught  easier  by 
demonstration,  other  by  discussion 

2.  The  objectives— is  the  lesson  taught  to  gain  knowledge  or  develop 
skill? 

3.  Equipment— is  the  equipment  available  and/cr  adaptable? 

4.  Time  element— do  not  crowd  too  many  thing's  into  a presentation 

3.  Sl28  of  class— is  the  class  too  large  for  an  effective  demonstration/ 
performance? 
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Transition  from  one  instructional  step  to  the  next  should  be  orderly  and  smooth, 
not  an  abrupt  procedure  as  the  outline  of  the  instructional  process  may  seem  to 
indicate.  If  each  step  can  be  applied  as  indicated  and  if  the  learner  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  instruction,  the  process  is  sure-fire  and  will  work  every  time.  Every 
item  listed  under  each  step  has  a sound  basis.  Most  of  these  pertain  to  factors 
Involved  in  the  learning  process  which  will  be  considered  in  detail  in  a following 
instructional  unit.  Of  course,  the  four-step  instructional  process  cannot  be  success- 
ful unless  the  instructor  has  made  prepai«ttion  for  it.  Getting  leady  to  instruct 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  instructional  unit. 

Teaching  methods  cannot  and  should  not  be  highly  formalised  but  shoidd  reflect 
the  personality  of  the  teacher  himself.  The  beginning  teacher,  however,  may  well 
stick  to  format  for  a time  at  least  until  the  essence  of  teaching  becomes  habitual 
with  him.  This  idea  is  well  stated  by  ^Henderson:  'Vbatever  the  method  used  by  the 

teacher,  it  should  assist  the  pupil  in  the  development  of  his  abilities;  it  should 
help  him  to  think  more  clearly  and  to  become  increasingly  independent  in  his  thought; 
it  must  stimulate  thought  and  be  based  upon  the  way  men  thinks.  Any  method  that 
accomplishes  this  is  a good  method." 
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^LESSON  PIAU  

INSTRUCnOMAL  UNIT;:  (What  Is  the  subject  to  be  presented?) 



TYPE:  (Which  methods  vill  be  used?  Lecture^  conference j demonstration^  practica!L 

exercise.) 

TIME  ALLOTTED:  (How  much  time?) 

CLASSES  PRESEHTED  TO;  (Who  will  receive  the  instruction?) 

TOOLS,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  MATERIALS:  (What  items  will  the  Instructor  need  to  supply  to 

the  students  for  his  class?) 


PERSONNEL:  (What  assistant  instructors  fire  needed?) 

INSTRUCTIONAL  AIDS:  (What  training  aids  will  be  required?  Detailed  description  of 

aids  may  be  put  into  an  annex  to  the  plan.)  

REFERENCES:  (Where  is  the  subject  matter  for  this  lesson  found?) 

iSTUDI  ASSIGNMENTS:  (What  should  the  student  study  before  coming  to  class?) 

STUDENT  ATTIRE  AND  EQUIPMENT:  (What  should  the  student  bring  to  class,  and  how 

should  he  dress?) 


NOTE:  Place  in  the  heading  of  the  lesson  plan  all  information  rega3:ding  preparation 

necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  lesson.  Do  not  omit  elements  of  the  head- 
ing; if  they  do  not  apply,  write  NONE.  The  heading  seirves  as  a check  list 
for  the  preparation  stage. 

A.  PRESENTATION  (State  method  and  time  required.) 


1.  Intjroductlon  (^iJlme  required) 

Note:  If  some  special  technique  is  used  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  class, 

such  as  a demonstration  or  skit,  put  it  into  your  lesson  plan  as  a 
NOTE. 

a.  Objective.  Give  the  objective  or  purpose  of  the  instruction. 

b.  Standards.  If  specific  standards  are  required  in  the  lesson,  tell  the 
students  what  is  expected  of  them. 

c.  Reasons.  Give  the  student  reasons  for  leashing  this  lesson.  Stress  its 
importance . 

d.  Other  elements  which  may  be  outlined  in  the  introduction. 

(1)  Review  of  previous  instruction. 

(2)  Procedure  to  be  followed  in  this  unit.  . 


Note:  These  elements  in  the  introduction  may  be  outlined  in  any 

order  which  seems  best  for  the  presentation. 


2.  EKpleinatlon  and/or  Demonstration  (Time  required) 


a.  All  main  points  of  the  presentation  should  be  designated  a,  b,  c,  etc. 

b.  When  notes,  training  aids,  questions,  and  other  instructional  procedures 
supplementary  to  the  lesson  are  used,  they  are  put  into  the  plan  as 
follows: 

QUESTION:  What  are  the  limitations  of  the  light-gun  tank? 

NOTE:  Use  Chart  Nr.  ?• 

*From  FM  21-6,  Techniques  of  Military  Instruction. 
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, 1 

ILLUSTRATION:  Draw  circuit  diagram  on  blackboard.  ! 

CAUTION:  Be  sure  driving  spring  rod  slot  is  in  vertical  position  and 

locked  in  bolt. 

EXAMPLE;  Combat  story  of  poorly  planned  patrol  action. 

SUMMARIZE:  First  three  points  covered. 

c.  If  a demonstration  is  used: 

(1)  Outline  in  proper  order  the  steps  of  the  procedure. 

(2)  Include  in  the  outline: 

ia)  Questions  to  check  understanding, 
b)  Notes  on  use  of  equipment. 

(c)  Notes  on  safety  precautions. 

3*  Summary  (Time  required) 

NOTE:  Summary  should  be  used  here  if  the  unit  includes  application  and/or 

examination.  When  the  lesson  includes  only  presentation  and  review 
or  caritique  stages^  use  the  summary  in  the  review  or  critique  stage. 

a»  Review  main  points. 

b.  Re*emphasize  important  items  and  safety  precautions. 

B.  APPLICATION  (State  method  and  time  required) 

1.  Outline  in  Detail 

a.  Directions  to  students. 

b.  Arragnement  of  students > requirements^  and  material, 
c.  General  plan  for  conduct  of  the  practical  work, 
d.  Practical  exercises^  if  any>  in  an  annex  to  the  plan. 

(1)  Outline  instructor's  activities. 

(a)  Supervision. 

(b)  Procedure  to  be  followed. 

(c)  Safety  pafecautions  to  be  observed. 

C.  EXAMINATION  (State  method  and  time  required) 

1.  Written  tests.  Include  complete  test  with  directions  in  an  annex  to  the  plan. 

P3fal  tests . Include  questions  to  be  asked. 

3*  Observation  of  student  work. 

a.  List  specific  points  to  check* 
b»  Indicate  how  to  rate  or  scoa^  the  students. 

D.  REVIEW  OR  CRITIQUE  (State  method  and  time  required) 

1.  Clarify  points  of  difficulty  by  asking  students  If  they  have  aaiy  questions* 

2.  Summarize  the  lesson* 

j, 

a*  Recap  points  covered.  I 

b.  Outline  these  main  points  in  the  plan.  I 
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3*  Close  with  a strong  etatentent . Outline  in  detail  or  writs  out. 

Hote;  A lesson  which  does  not  contain  application  or  examination  stages  will 
number  only  those  stages  employed  and  omit  the  others.  In  the  case  of 
a lesson  which  employs  only  one  stage  of  Instruction^  the  main 
divisions  of  the  outline  will  he: 

1.  iraODUCTION 

2.  EXHAKATIOK 

3.  SMfiVRY 


i 


i 
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Lesson  Flan 
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Title  of  Lesson 


2,  

Time  in  Minutes 


OBJECTIVES 


4,  INSTRUCTIONAL  AIDS  AND  EQUIBIEKT 
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6.  St^  2 - ERES>TOlTIOW 
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6*  St©2  2 - ERHSEMTATION  (Continued) 


3 - APHiIcmON  OR  gRYOUT 


8,  Step  k - roglMG  EOUjOVr-UP 


9.  RSmEHCES 


) 
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GEimAL  BJFORMATIOU 

The  four-step  instructional  process  previous!!^  discussed  has  been  characterized 
as  sure-fire;  that  means  that  it  never  fails.  Of  course  two  qualifications  have  to 
be  met:  (l)  it  must  be  properly  applied  and  (2)  the  learner  must  be  mentally  and/or 

physically  sound,  meaning  a fit  person  to  receive  the  instruction. 

The  four-step  instructional  process  was  presented  as  a pattern  for  instructing 
a learner  to  do  something  new.  It  went  only  little  beyond  the  mechanics  of  the 
pattern  and  therefore  it  falls  short  in  telling  the  complete  story,  since  the  in- 
structor's other  duties,  those  of  management  and  supervision,  impinge  upon  his  time 
and  effort.  However,  it  ought  to  be  made  clear  that,  no  matter  what  the  school 
situation,  the  principles  involved  in  the  four-step  instructional  process  are  sound 
and  ought  to  be  incorporated  into  whatever  method  an  instructor  uses  if  instruction 
is  to  be  efficiently  and  well  done  and  conversely  if  learning  is  to  take  place 
efficiently  and  completely.  The  pattern  of  instruction  for  the  school  must  be  flex- 
ible in  order  to  take  care  of  a variety  of  situations.  To  make  it  so,  some  of  the 
basic  laws,  principles,  and  reasons  behind  the  acts  present  in  the  sure-fire  plan 
must  be  understood. 


What  is  Teaching? 

”If  the  learner  hasn't  learned,  the  instructor  hasn’t  tau^t.”  This  is  a most 
familiar  quotation.  It  expresses  a realization  that  teaching  is  a complete  process, 
inseparable  from  learning.  Both  go  together  all  the  way.  It  means  the  instructor 
has  got  to  stay  with  his  learners  until  a satisfactory  degree  of  mastery  has  been 
attained.  It  means  the  instructor  can't  quit  as  soon  as  he  has  made  his  presenta- 
tion. It  means  more  than  telling,  showing,  illustrating,  ana  explaining.  It  means 
these  things,  but  it  also  means  questioning,  observing,  correcting,  encouraging, 
putting  the  learner  "on  his  cjwn",  and  the  like.  It  involves  planning,  selecting 
devices,  choosing  methods,  getting  things  ready,  and  a host  of  other  activities.  In 
short,  teaching  is  the  entire  process  of  Imparting  new  skills  and  knowledge  effec- 
tively to  the  learner. 

When  teaching,  the  instructor  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  all 
minds  do  not  work  alike,  and  must  use  methods  and  devices  which  will  develop  the 
thinking  and  guide  the  learning  of  each  member  of  the  class. 

In  general,  people  develop  or  learn  two  kinds  of  skills  - bodily  skills  and 
mind  skills.  Bodily  skills  are  those  acquired  in  using  the  body  or  muscles.  Mind 
skills  are  those  acquired  in  using  the  mind  - in  thinking  about  what  we  do.  These 
skills  are  fixed  habits.  Very  few  habits  are  formed  without  definite  thinking. 

In  teaching  we  work  with  the  mind  because  the  mind  governs  the  hand. 

Teaching  is  the  process  of  controlling,  directing,  or  managing  the  thinking 
of  the  learner  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  and  understand. 
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In  teaching  occupational  subjects^  instructors  are  often  prone  to  think  In 
terms  of  their  ovm^  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  learners'  experiences  and  backgrounds. 
If  they  have  been  occupationally  trained,  they  will  very  likely  trach  ^obs  in  the 
sequence  in  which  they  are  performed  in  practice*  This  is  not  always  the  logical 
order  of  learning.  Too  often  in  practice  the  most  difficult  step  must  be  performed 
first,  while  the  least  complex  step  may  be  done  last.  In  teaching,  this  order  should 
be  reversed  or  rearranged  to  provide  a sound  training  sequence. 

No  two  teaching  situations  are  absolutely  identical.  There  may  be  several  ways 
of  presenting  instructional  material,  but  if  an  instructor  knows  all  the  factors  to 
be  considered,  he  can  usually  plan  to  use  a method  of  presentation  which  will  be 
better  than  any  other.  The  instructor  is  a manager  securing  good  or  bad  results  in 
the  terms  of  his  skill  in  selecting  devices  to  overcome  learning  difficulties  or 
situations.  Learning  is  a process  largely  hidden  from  the  instructor,  but  be  can 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  learners  are  actually  leading  by  observing  their 
reactions  to  methods  selected  and  initiated  by  him. 

What  is  Learning? 

If  teaching  is  what  it  is  purported  to  be,  learning  must  be  its  corollary. 
Learning  can  be  defined  as  the  gaining  of  knowledge,  understanding  and  skills  by 
study,  instruction  and  investigation*  Learning  in  any  degree  involves  a number  of 
elements  that  tend  to  retard  or  accelerate  learning.  Successful  teaching  is  dependent 
upon  an  appreciation  of  these  elements,  some  of  which  will  be  discussed. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss  the  psychology  of  learning  or  why  minds  work 
as  they  do.  However,  the  instructor  should  understand  that  the  mind  works  through 
three  common  stages  - stimulus,  thinking,  and  action.  The  mind  is  aroused  or  stimu- 
lated, we  think,  and  then  we  act* 

The  fo3.1ov;ing  are  laws  or  ways  in  which  human  beings  establish  associations  or 
bonds,  and  finally  semi-automatic  or  automatic  habits  in  using  their  minds  or  muscles. 

Through  experiences  the  mind  sets  up  its  own  associations  of  ideas  and  actions. 
By  practice  and  association  a bond  may  be  set  up,  and  through  further  repetition,  it 
may  be  developed  into  a fixed  habit.  A habit  can  be  developed  only  by  repetition 
and  practice.  The  effective  way  to  develop  a habit  or  skill  in  doing  or  thinking 
is  to  practice  it  correctly  from  the  start.  Until  it  has  become  fully  established 
it  should  be  practiced  in  the  same  manner.  We  carry  from  one  experience  in  learning 
to  another  only  the  associations,  bonds,  or  habits  that  we  have  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  or  previous  experiences.  A habit  should  be  practiced  under  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  to  function  with  standards  established  to  evaluate  progress. 
It  is  best  developed  under  actual  working  conditions.  It  may  wane  from  disuse.  A 
few  habits  of  muscular  type,  such  as  swimming,  wane  slowly  and  are  easily  relearned. 

It  is  easier  to  revive  a habit  which  has  waned  than  to  learn  it  in  the  first  place. 

The  best  way  to  break  a bad  liabit  is  to  practice  a correct  one  in  its  place. 

In  the  development  of  a habit  or  skill,  the  learner  does  not  steadily  progress, 
but  moves  forward  by  alternate  periods  of  improvement  and  apparent  stagnations  that 
are  sometimes  called  "plateaus  of  learning."  One  way  to  become  resourceful  in  the 
use  of  any  habit,  whether  it  be  in  the  performance  of  physical  work  or  in  thinking, 
is  to  practice  it  under  a wide  variety  of  situations.  The  measure  of  any  habit  or 
skill,  in  thinking  or  doing,  is  performance  which  is  the  ultimate  test  of  ability. 

Kinds  of  Learners 

Pitkin  in  his  book  "Hew  We  Learn"  classifies  learners  as  of  four  types: 

1.  Those  who  learn  fast  and  forget  fast. 

2.  Those  who  learn  fast  and  forget  slowly. 

3.  Those  who  learn  slcwly  and  forget  slowly. 

U.  Those  who  learn  slowly  and  forget  fast. 
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This  classification  of  learners  represents  rather  a broad  generalization.  The 
fact  that  time  is  a factor  in  each  classification  is  si^ificant.  It  suggests  that 
the  quality  of  memory  or  the  ability  to  retain  marks  the  good  learner.  Memory  is 
essential  but^  like  some  other  things  that  ve  think  of  as  native  endowments^  the 
ability  to  use  it  can  be  developed.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  statement  ”I  can't 
remember  names"  or  "I  have  difficulty  in  remembering  dates,"  The  reason  may  be  a 
habitual  lack  of  a systematic  method  in  establishing  associative  trends.  There  is 
much  that  enters  into  this  mtter  of  memo3^.  For  the  present  it  should  be  appre- 
ciated as  a factor  in  learning  for  it  is  hard  t^  imagine  one  learning  even  the  sim- 
plest thing  vi-thout  making  use  of  hie  faculty  of  rememberings  In  fact  it  is  through 
the  exercise  oi  memory  that  associations  are  developed  that  lead  him  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  new,  A skill  completely  leaimed  is  one  completely  mastered.  This 
is  eonetimes  referred  to  as  overlearning  which,  in  other  words,  means  "learning 
never  to  forget,"  For  example,  everyone  who  swims  has  had  to  learn  to  swim.  If 
this  activity  were  practiced  often  for  several  years,  with  a proper  mental  attitude 
toward  swimming,  one  would  still  swim  after  a lapse  of  10,  20,  30  or  more  years  if 
thro;m  into  the  water. 

The  quality  of  memory  does  vary  among  individuals.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  individuals  differ,  Effective  instruction  requires  that  this  be  recognized. 

Three  Factors  of  Learning 

Of  importance  in  the  learning  process  are  the  three  C-A-R  factors , CORCKJTRATION, 
ASSOCIATION,  AI^  REPETITION,  Each  must  be  present;  omit  any  one  and  little  permanent 
leaxuing,  if  any,  will  be  accomplished.  The  degree  of  learning  will  parallel  the 
degree  of  application  of  any  of  the  three.  The  meaning  is  quite  simple.  If  one  is 
to  learn,  he  must  concentrate  upon  that  which  he  wishes  to  learn*  He  must  associate 
something  he  already  knows  with  that  which  he  wishes  to  learn.  And  he  must  repeat 
it  over  and  over  until  it  is  learned. 

The  three  factors  have  not  been  listed  in  any  intentional  sequence  with  respect 
to  their  application  to  leaa^ing.  It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  a leaa^er  first 
concentrates,  then  associates,  and  finally  repeats*  By  placing  them  in  this  order, 
however,  the  initials  of  the  factors  spell  out  a simple  well-known  word  (car)  which 
provides  a ready  means  of  association  and  a jog  to  one's  memory*  In  no  time  at  all 
one  will  be  associating  them  with  the  word  car. 

Concentration 


The  ability  to  concentrate  differs  among  individuals.  Everyone  has  made  that 
obseivation  if  he  stops  to  think  of  it*  The  efficiency  of  learning  is  dependent  to 
a great  extent  upon  the  ability  of  the  learner  to  fix  his  attention  upon  that  which 
he  attempts  to  learn.  In  our  grade  school  days  we  remember  the  oft-spoken  words  of 
the  teacher,  "Now,  Jolm,  pay  attention!"  as  if  some  such  command  would  do  the  trick* 
Maybe  it  helped  for  a while.  Distractions,  as  we  know,  are  the  foe  of  concentration. 
But  what  distracts  one  may  aid  another.  Intense  quiet  is  known  to  distract  some, 
while  others  demand  it*  In  the  classroom  or  shop  there  may  be  hundreds  of  inter- 
ferences such  as; 

1*  The  instructor's  voice,  mannerisms,  appearance. 

2.  Students  moving  about. 

3*  Noisy  machines  of  just  noise  out  of  place. 

4.  Someone  standing  by  or  reading  over  shoulder. 

5.  Fear,  illness,  fatigue  on  part  of  students. 

6.  Etc* 
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!?bere  may  be  no  need  to  go  into  this  ftirther  except  perhaps  to  make  this  simple 
point.  In  order  to  leam^  one  must  think  about  that  which  is  to  be  learned.  Arid  if 
he  is  thinking  about  it^  then  he  is  concentrating  upon  It.  Fart  of  sure-fire  instruc- 
tion is  to  bring  about  this  condition. 

Association 

In  dealing  with  the  learning  process^  association  refers  to  mental  connections 
that  must  be  made  to  enable  learning  to  proceed.  It  is  evident  to  everyone  that 
learning  is  an  accumulative  process.  A concept  learned  today  is  added  to  another 
learned  yesterday.  Life  begins  with  a few  instinctive  actious  that  gradually 
broaden  out  and  take  on  characteristics  of  mental  activity.  The  new  is  learned 
through  exploitation  of  the  old.  When  a school  or  college  lists  one  course  as  pre- 
requisite to  ant^ther^  it  is  saying  the  same  thing  in  another  way.  The  college  recog- 
nizes the  advantage  in  having  the  student  possessed  of  ideas  within  a certain  pattern 
so  that  these  Ideas  may  be  readily  dzawn  upon  (associated)  when  he  proceeds  to  learn 
topics  presented  in  the  new  course.  We  tend  to  think  in  images  and  we  tend  to  think 
in  terms  of  our  spoken  or  written  langtiage.  !?hink  a word^  we  see  its  Image.  We 
constantly  make  comparisons.  "What  is  there  about  this  new  experience  that  is  like 
what  I have  experienced  before?"  We  reason  in  that  manner  and  solve  problems  by 
bringing  together  ideas  we  already  possess.  If  we  stop  to  think  ror  a moment^  we 
would  realize  that  learning  would  be  a most  painful  and  drawn  out  affair  if  knowledge 
or  skill  once  attained  could  not  be  used  to  advantage  in  learning  something  new. 

!?here  is  much  more  to  association  than  brought  out  in  the  foregoing^  but  perhaps 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  It  is  the  job  of  the  instructor  to  see  that  the 
learner  makes  correct  associations.  In  seme  respects  it  cemes  about  automatically 
when  the  instrc.ctor  "finds  out  what  he  knovrs  about  the  jdb"  and  thereby  establishes 
the  "jumping  off"  place. 


Repetition 


Repetition  is  important  especially  for  complete  nmstexy  or  overlearning.  It  Id 
synonymous  with  practice.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  "practice  makes  perfect."  Of 
course  it  refers  only  to  proper  practice.  The  value  of  repetition  in  the  learning 
process  is  no  doubt  traceable  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  functions.  It  involves 
the  matter  of  habit  formation. 

"The  mind  acts  like  a telephone  switchboard^  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  making 
more  than  three  trillion  connections.  Through  experiences  inside  and  outside  itself^ 
this  switchboard  wires  itself  up  automatically— sets  up  its  own  associations,  con- 
nections; and  circuits  of  ideas  and  actions.  By  repetition  these  associations,  con- 
nections, or  circuits  may  be  developed  into  a pattern.  By  further  repetition  this 
pattern  may  be  fixed— be  developed  into  a habit— a more  or  less  automatic  or  semi- 
automatic action  of  the  mental  switchboard." 

It  is  important  then  that  a learner  be  given  the  opportunity  to  practice  or 
repeat  what  he  is  trying  to  learn.  'We  learn  by  doing"  is  another  way  of  expressing 
the  same  thing.  In  fomer  years,  drill  was  much  more  the  vogue.  For  example,  we 
were  "drilled"  in  the  multiplication  table.  Painful  perhaps,  but  we  learned  the 
tables.  Now  practice,  repetition,  drill  should  be  tempered  of  course  with  reasoning, 
which  in  itself  is  subject  to  the  same  exercise  of  repetition. 

Laws  of  Learning 

The  three  C-A-R  factors  of  learning  can  be  applied  only  in  a situation  that 
recognizes  the  ^laws  of  learning,  namely,  (l)  the  Law  of  Readiness  (2)  the  Law  of 
Exercise,  and  (3)  the  Law  of  Effect.  These  same  laws  will  be  found  to  permeate  the 


^^orndike  and  others. 
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i|-step  instructional  process,  as  is  to  he  expected.  The  preparation  step  has  little 
other  purpose  than  to  put  the  learner  in  a state  of  readiness  to  receive  the  instsruc- 
tion,  a state  that  must  he  maintained  until  the  learner  has  learned.  The  tryout 
step,  as  well  as  the  follov-up,  definitely  applies  the  Lav  of  Bbcercise,  and  the  Lav 
of  Effect  acts  favorably  upon  the  learner  throu^out  the  process  as  long  as  he  can 
follov  the  instx^uction,  and  as  long  as  the  instruction  culminates  in  success  or 
achievement  that  satisfies. 


Habit  yormation 

Unless  schooled  in  the  psychology  of  learning,  the  vord  habit  probably  suggests 
something  to  be  avoided.  But  there  are  good  habits  as  veil  as  bad  habits,  and  the 
formation  of  good  habits  plays  a most  important  part  in  the  learning  process.  Habits 
can  be  formed  relative  to  the  use  of  the  mind  just  as  they  can  be  formed  relative  to 
the  use  of  the  hands.  In  othe;  '^ords,  there  are  habits  jf  thinking  as  veil  as  habits 
of  performance. 

What  is  a habit?  "A  custom  or  practice;  especially,  an  aptitude  or  inclination 
for  some  action,  acquired  by  repetition  and  shoving  itself  in  facility  of  performance 
or  in  decreased  power  of  resistance;  as  the  opium  habit."  The  dictionary  by  its 
illustration  gives  the  impression  of  a habit  as  being  something  bad.  But  the  terms 
good  and  bad  are  wholly  relative,  A good  habit  in  one  instance  may  be  a bad  habit 
in  another  instance.  For  example,  the  proper  grip  on  and  sving  of  the  baseball  bat 
is  wrong  when  applied  to  the  golf  club,  A baseball  player  has  got  to  do  some  un- 
learning if  he  is  to  become  a near^par  golf  player. 

Repeating  a performance  tends  to  develop  a habit  to  the  point  of  fixation  vhere 
the  performance  becomes  automatic  or  at  least  semi-automatic.  The  setting  of  the 
alarm  clock  is  a simple  Illustration,  To  set  it  the  first  time,  one  proceeds  throu^ 
each  step  very  conciously.  An  examination  of  the  setting  mechanism  is  made,  notes 
are  read,  the  time  lever  is  carefully  set,  and  the  lever  is  conciously  pushed  to 
the  on  position.  The  next  time  a check  of  time  setting  and  observation  of  the  word 
"oi^”  are  made  and  the  lever  is  pushed.  As  time  goes  on,  the  direction  the  lever 
should  be  pushed  is  fixed  in  mind,  so  only  a check  of  the  time  setting  is  made  and 
the  lever  pushed.  If  faith  in  one's  clock  develops,  one  merely  pushes  the  lever. 
These  actions  have  become  so  habitual  that  they  are  practically  automatic;  but  there, 
too,  lurks  danger. 

Everyone  has  probably  asked  himself  this  question,  or  one  like  it,  at  a time 
after  a customary  performance— "Did  I set  the  alarm?"  The  usual  response  is  one  of 
uncertainty,  ending  up  by  checking  to  see  if  the  alarm  had  been  set.  Failure  in  a 
simple  performance  like  this  may  not  be  too  serious.  But  failure  in  performance  in 
some  machine  operations  can  be  very  serious,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  safety 
to  person,  machine,  or  work.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  while  concentration  is 
necessary  for  initial  learning,  it  is  necessary  too  for  habitual  practice. 

Conclusion 


A pattern  of  instructing  a learner,  such  as  the  sure-fire  plan,  requires  a 
flexibility  based  on  an  understanding  of  basic  principles  of  learning  and  of  the  ways 
in  which  learners  differ.  Instruction  should  not  be  stereotyped.  Devices,  methods, 
and  approach  should  be  in  tune  with  conditions  present  at  the  time  of  instruction. 

Instruction  goes  hand-in-hand  with  learning.  There  can't  be  one  without  the 
other.  The  extent  of  teaching  is  measured  by  the  extent  of  learning.  Most  effi- 
cient teaching,  as  well  as  most  efficient  learning,  must  recognize  the  C-A-R  factors 
and  obsexvance  of  the  t^vs  of  Learning, 
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Efficient  work  has  a "background  of  hahit  formation.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
that  an  inst3:uctor  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  habit  foimatlon  so  t^t  habits 
may  be  developed  which  are  orderly  and  proper.  It  is  important,  too,  to  recognize 
that  habits  of  thinking  may  be  developed  as  well  as  habits  of  motor  skill. 
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Learning  Difficulties 


GMERAL  I3TOBMATI0N 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  everyone  is  confronted  with  difficulty  in  one  form  or 
another  in  his  attempt  to  learn  something  new.  If  this  were  not  true,  there  would 
he  no  problem  at  all  in  teaching  except  to  determine  what  to  teach  and  there  would 
be  no  problem  at  all  in  learning.  But  neither  teaching  nor  learning  are  simple 
processes. 

Learning  results  from  application  of  the  three  previously  discussed  factors; 
concentration^  associatlcn^  and  repetition^  and  as  learning  advances^  habits  of  all 
kinds  are  likely  to  develop  and  must  be  directed.  It  is  well  to  know  also  that  much 
of  the  sure-fire  plan  of  instruction  is  a strategy  for  overcoming  learning  diffi- 
culties. 

A learning  difficulty  is  anything  that  stands  in  the  way  of  ready  learning.  It 
might  of  course  be  one  of  many,  such  as  the  noisy  shop,  low  native  ability  of  learner, 
poor  physical  condition  of  both  shop  and  learner,  and  the  like,  and  conceivably  it 
mi^t  be  the  instructor  himself. 


Learner  Difficulties 


Learner  difficulties  are  those  of  a personal  nature  under  the  control  of  the 
individual.  They  are  personal,  and  most  of  them,  through  proper  teaching  and  handl- 
ing, can  be  helped  a great  deal. 

1.  VARIATION  IN  EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND!  There  may  be  wide  variation  in  the 
previous  schooling  of  the  learners,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  group  them  in 
classes  according  to  scholastic  standing.  Therefore,  one  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  is  that  of  grouping  according  to  background.  The  ability  to  learn  does 
not  depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  Of  work  completed  In  the  regular  school  system* 
Many  will  have  acquired  considerable  education  since  leaving  school.  This  wide  vari- 
ation in  educational  background  necessitates  more  individual  assistance. 

2.  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  LACKING:  A percentage  of  the  learners  may  lack  experi- 
ence as  a background  upon  which  to  build  new  inf03rmation  and  ideas.  Not  having  had 
practical  experience,  they  are  unable  to  learn  through  the  ear  alone.  Appeal  must 
be  made  throu^  all  the  senses  - eye,  ear,  and  hand.  Most  of  these  learners  will 

be  able  to  think  in  a very  practical  way  when  the  teaching  is  based  upon  some  experi- 
ence which  '^ey  have  had.  Under  existing  conditions,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
provide  practice  to  fix  an  idea;  but  the  instructor  can  in  many  parts  of  each  lesson 
give  practical  application  of  the  idea  through  an  illustration  by  citing  a case, 
making  reference  to  practical  examples,  or  by  giving  a demonstration. 

3*  PEAR  OF  EXPOSING  IGNORANCE;  Many  disadvantaged  will  not  attend  classes 
because  they  do  not  want  to  expose  their  ignorance.  They  are  timid,  awkward,  hesi- 
tant in  asking  for  help,  and  because  of  their  inability  to  express  themselves 
clearly  and  their  fear  of  being  laughed  at,  they  resent  being  called  upen  to  partici- 
pate in  a group  discussion.  Where  this  fear  of  exposing  ignorance  is  apparent,  the 
instructor  should  be  patient  in  gradually  removing  it  through  tactful  management. 
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k,  LITTLE  OR  NO  NATIVE  ABILITT:  A variation  in  native  ability  may  be  apparent. 
Some  are  capable  of  making  rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  skills.  Others  may 
have  very  little  ability  to  do  things  of  a manipulative  character.  Many  may  have 
had  no  previous  chance  to  develop  their  talents. 

5.  INABILITT  TO  STUDf:  Some  may  never  have  been  taught  hew  to  study.  They 

have  had  little  experience  in  looking  up  material  for  themselves.  If  they  are  to 
be  trained  effectively,  they  must  set  up  new  habits  of  acquiring  information.  This 
is  a challenge  to  the  instructor. 

6,  FATIGUE:  It  will  be  found  that  some  come  to  the  classes  in  a fatigued  con- 

dition. They  are  tired  after  having  worked  all  day.  They  may  be  sleepy,  and  becotae 
more  so  when  they  come  for  instruction. 

T.  NEED  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  HELP:  In  practically  every  class  of  any  size,  there 
will  be  individuals  who  are  unable  to  make  normal  progress.  This  may  be  due  to 
illness,  absence,  inability  to  study,  or  the  lack  of  native  ability  to  learn.  This 
is  a difficulty  that  must  be  recognized  early,  and  a plan  set  up  to  assist  these 
individuals . 

8.  SIZE  OF  THE  CLASS:  Under  certain  conditions  the  class  may  be  too  large. 

This  may  cause  disturbance,  noise,  and  distraction  of  attention,  all  of  which  in- 
creases difficulties  for  the  learner.  Whenever  a class  exceeds  one  may  expect 
considerable  noise.  It  is  not  possible  with  large  classes  to  distribute  questions 
and  discussion  so  as  to  insure  active  participation  of  all  members  of  the  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  a class  may  be  so  small  that  there  is  lack  of  interest.  No 
minimums  or  maximurns  are  suggested  here.  What  size  of  class  will  insure  best  teach- 
ing results  will  depend  in  some  measure  upon  the  type  of  lesson  presented.  A class 
of  1^  to  SO  people  in  vocational  subjects  is,  in  general,  considered  desirable  for 
efficient  teaching.  In  all  cases,  efficient  class  management  is  important. 

Instructor  Difficulties 

Under  this  heading  are  discussed  the  things  which  an  instructor  does  or  does 
not  do  which  make  it  harder  for  the  trainee  to  learn.  These  are  difficulties  under 
the  control  of  the  instructor. 

l.  HAS  NOT  MASTERED  SIClLL  AND  KNOWLEDGE:  Because  the  instructor  has  not  mas- 
tered the  skill  and  knowledge  of  a subject,  the  learner  has  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing and  using  to  advantage  that  which  is  taught. 

2.  LACKS  ABILITY  TO  TEACH:  Unless  he  has  ability  to  teach  and  has  learned 

further  how  to  use,  as  needed,  special  methods  and  devices,  the  instructor  cannot 
put  over  his  subject.  He  does  not  know  when  to  illustrate  or  when  to  demonstrate; 
he  may  talk  too  fast  or  too  slow;  he  lectures  instead  of  teaching;  ho  does  not  know 
when  he  has  taught  his  lesson;  he  tells  all  he  knows  in  one  or  two  meetings  and 
thinks  he  has  been  teaching. 


3.  LACKS  ABILITT  TO  AHALIZE:  The  instructor  may  not  know  how  to  analyze  his 
occupation  for  teachable  content.  He  may  not  know  how  to  arrange  the  content  in 
proper  sequence,  and  in  general,  his  material  may  be  mixed,  widely  varied,  unusable. 


and  not  all  applicable  to  the  subject  selected  for  the  lesson 


4 


4.  IS  TOO  TECHNICAL:  The  instructor  may  present  problems  over  the  heads  of 
the  learners.  He  may  entertain  a group,  but  from  a learning  standpoint  the  class 
has  gained  little.  It  is  doubtful  if  a lesson  can  be  too  simple  in  its  language. 
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The  college  graduate^  vben  he  first  starts  to  instruct  in  technical  subjects^  la 
Inclined  to  teach  the  vay  he  has  been  taught.  Simple^  common  sense ^ occupational 
terms  should  be  used  If  the  teaching  Is  to  be  understandable. 


5-  IS  KOT  A GOOD  MANAGSH  OF  THE  CLASS:  The  instructor  may  cater  to  the  excep- 

tionally bright  and  neglect  the  average  or  less  brilliant.  He  may  attempt  to  dis- 
cipline instead  of  manage  the  class.  He  may  lack  business-like  dignity;  may  not  be 
orderly  in  his  manner  of  procedure  and  habits;  may  allotf  disturbances  to  occur  vithln 
the  group^  and  may  fail  to  control  discussion*  Under  such  conditions^  learners  are 
confused  and  learning  becomes  more  difficult. 


6.  DOES  NOT  PL/IN  IN  ADVANCE:  Where  the  Instructor  does  not  plan  In  advance^ 

It  is  difficult  for  the  learner  to  follow  the  instruction  because  interruptions  are 
bound  to  occur  in  getting  equipment  set  up^  selecting  devices^  putting  up  charts 
and  so  on.  This  delay  and  lack  of  preparation  in  advance  reduces  the  effectiveness 
of  teaching. 


7-  LACKS  BESPECT  OF  THE  CLASS;  The  instructor  may  have  failed  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  group.  They  may  doubt  his  statements^  have  no  faith  in  hie  opinions^ 
and  discount  him  in  general.  He  is  supposed^  as  the  instructor  of  the  groups 
to  know  his  subject^  to  be  able  to  teach  it^  and  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
group  because  of  his  successful  experience  in  his  occupation. 


Job  Difficulties 


In  training  workers  to  do  new  jobs^  industry  has  Isolated  six  kinds  of  diffi- 
culties that  coQ^ont  the  . worker.  They  are  the  same  in  the  school  shop^  and  sane  of 
them  appljr  in  the  related  subjects  or  academic  classroom.  They  are  as  follows: 


1.  Confusion  over  complex  details. 

2.  Understanding  the  main  idea. 

3.  Unlearning  old  habits. 

4.  Catching  the  knack. 

5*  Getting  the  ”feel.” 

6.  Developing  speedy  ease^  and  confidence. 


1.  Confusion  Over  Complex  Details.  Every  job,  except  the  very  simplest,  is 
confusing  in  one  way  or  another  to  a beginner.  This  is  because  most  jobs  at  first 
present  a confusing  mass  of  detail.  The  whole  job,  therefore,  seems  complex  because 
practically  every  detail  is  unfamiliar  though  each  in  itself  may  be  quite  simple. 
Confusion  spreads  over  the  learner  while  he  tries  to  give  attention  to  eveiything 
at  once.  For  example,  most  everyone  has  attempted  to  play  a new  game  of  cards  with 
others  who  already  were  adept  at  it.  Doubtless,  each  of  us  can  remember  the  emo- 
tional strain  and  the  mental  confusion,  the  uncertainty  of  bid  or  action,  and  the 
fear  of  ridiculous  mlsplay.  A game  of  cards  contains  a lot  of  small  detail  and  to 
comprehend  all  of  it  immediately  is  most  difficult* 


This  type  of  confusion  that  permeates  and  surrounds  most  every  new  jbb  can  be 
minimized  in  only  one  way.  The  details  must  be  recognized  by  the  instructor,  they 
must  be  arranged  in  proper  learning  order  with  emphasis  upon  the  easier  and  most 
necessary  ones  first.  It  isn*t  hard  to  see  the  relationship  between  this  and  "Break 
Down  the  Job”  into  Important^  Steps  and  Key  Points , which  was  the  now  familiar  step 
in  getting  ready  to  instruct.  NeitEer  is  it  hard  to  see  the  relationship  between 
this  and  certain  admonlshings  in  the  sure-fire  plan  of  instruction  such  as  "present 
not  more  than  he  can  master,"  "one  step  at  a time,  slovrly,  patiently,"  "stress  the 
key  points,"  etc. 
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2.  Understanding  the  Main  Idea.  Most  Jobs  have  a main  principle  which,  if  it 
hecomes  \m3erstood  by  the  learner,  simplifies  the  whole  learning  of  the  Joh.  It 
may  take  a long  time  for  the  learner  to  stumble  upon  the  main  idea  himself.  If 
he  has  to  do  so,  he  is  learning  by  the  "pick-up"  method  which  has  been  previously 
labeled  as  inefficient.  The  difficulty  arises  pretty  largely  from  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor  to  teach  the  reason  "why"  so  that  the  learner  will  better 
understand,  or  to  emphasize  sufficiently  the  key  to  satisfactory  operation.  For 
example,  in  chiseling,  punching,  or  nail  setting,  it  is  important  tliat  the  worker 
watch  the  contact  between  work  and  tool  rather  than  the  end  of  the  tool  he  is  about 
to  strike  with  the  hammer.  The  gap  on  a spark  plug  should  be  set  rather  close  to 
specification*  Why?  "Is  the  spark  the  name  in  intensity  when  under  compression 
as  when  being  tested  in  open  air?"  'Does  the  shape  of  electrode  affect  the  quality 
of  the  spark?"  "What  causes  a spark  to  Jump  the  gap  at  an  exact  instant  anyway?" 

The  answer  to  questions  like  these  will  assuredly  help  a learner  who  has  a Job  of 
testing  and  installing  spark  plugs  in  an  engine. 

3*  Unleaming  Old  Habits.  Old  habits  can  stand  in  the  way  of  learning  to  do 
a new  Job.  This  is  particularly  true  if  there  is  some  similarity  between  the  way 
of  doing  the  old  Job  and  of  doing  the  new.  For  example,  the  baseball  player  has  a 
problem  when  he  attempts  to  drive  a golf  ball.  His  baseball  batting  habits  get  in 
the  way.  Haturally  enough,  he  follows  his  old  habituated  swing.  That  is  why  at 
the  outset  it  is  sound  logic  for  him  to  employ  the  "pro,"  a man  trained  to  detect 
quickly  wrong  habit  and  to  supplant  it  with  training  that  will  counteract  it. 

Because  of  little  work  experience,  many  of  our  students  do  not  at  the  start 
have  many  Job  habits.  Thus,  this  difficulty  is  not  too  serious  in  our  shop  train- 
ing programs.  It  becomes  serious,  however,  as  a learner  moves  on  from  one  skill  to 
another  as  he  becomes  broadly  trained.  If  he  has  learned,  for  example,  to  apply 
ordinary  wall  paint,  he  will  be  in  difficulty  when  he  comes  next  to  apply  white 
enamel.  The  "brushing  out"  habit  he  formed  in  the  first  case  will  be  all  wrong  in 
the  second. 

The  field  of  related  subjects  may  be  subjected  more  to  this  difficulty  than 
the  shops.  If  students  had  formed  correct  study  habits  previously,  those  habits  in 
most  cases  may  not  interfere.  The  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  in  a student's  inability 
to  adjust  himself  to  an  extreme  of  individual  instruction  and  response. 

There  is  really  only  one  thing  an  instructor  can  do  to  minimize  the  negative  ■ 
results  of  old  habits.  He  must  be  alert  to  detect  the  "acting  up"  of  such  a habit 
when  bis  learner  is  trying  out  his  performance  and  take  immediate  steps  to  correct 
it  by  calling  his  learner's  attention  to  it  and  by  re-emphasizing  the  correct  pro- 
cedure. If  the  old  habit  is  a bad  habit,  it  must  be  broken,  and  as  was  stated 
earlier,  the  way  to  break  a habit  Is  to  substitute  another  for  It. 

h»  Catching  the  Knack.  When  one  has  learned  to  do  with  fair  smoothness  a new 
Job  involving  Several  coordinated  movements,  he  has  caught  the  knack  of  it.  He 
may  have  had  a rather  hard  time  of  it.  Probably  he  said  to  his  instructor,  "It 
looks  so  easy  when  you  do  it . " Most  things  do  when  an  expert  performs . Most  skills 
are  learned  step  by  step  or  one  step  at  a time.  Within  many  of  the  steps  themselves 
lies  a knack  of  performing  them— some  coordinated  movement,  perhaps  an  unusxial 
stance,  a "twist  of  the  wrist"  at  the  proper  instant.  A leaomer  gets  so  he  can 
perfom  each  step  separately  with  a degree  of  skill  and  then  has  difficulty  in  mov- 
ing from  one  step  to  the  next  or  in  Joining  them  all  together  in  smooth  operation. 

This  again  requires  knack  and  when  accomplished  results  in  smooth  or  skillful  opera- 
tion throu^out. 
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The  Instructor  can  minimise  this  difficulty  most  hy  directing  the  attention  of 
the  learner  to  each  detail  that  requires  a peculiar  knack*  He  can't  cover  them  up 
as  the  old  tradesman  did  In  order  to  keep  the  skill  pretty  much  to  himself*  Catching 
the  knack  Is  a part  of  one  of  the  factors  In  determining  vhat  a key  point  Is^  namely^ 
making  the  J6b  easier  to  do*  Picking  out  the  key  points  of  the  Joh  vas  emphasized 
as  a very  Important  part  of  the  sure-fire  plan  of  Instruction* 

Getting  the  "FeeU*  JSveryone  moves  rather  cautiously  throu^  his  attempt  to 
do  a new  3^  ^ ^oes  so  largely  because  he  isn't  sure  of  himself;  he  doesn't  know 
vhat  will  happen  If  he  doesn't  perform  exactly  as  Instructed;  he  may  not  know  the 
reason  for  everything  he  does  and  thus  cannot  be  aware  of  consequences.  The  feel 
of  the  tools  and  the  action  of  the  machine  levers  are  strange  to  him*  "Let  the  clutch 
In  slowly^"  "Tighten  the  nut  securely/'  "strike  a sharp  blow  with  the  hammer"— these 
directions  are  about  as  good  as  words  can  give.  But^  how  fast  is  'Slowly/'  how  tight 
Is  "securely,"  what  degree  of  force  is  "sharp*"  3y  careful  instruction,  an  j.nstruc- 
tor  can  bring  a learner  to  a fair  degree  of  understanding  of  points  Involving  "feel" 
but,  like  the  learning  of  anything  else.  It  Isn't  accomplished  until  a certain 
amount  of  practice  has  been  experienced*  Through  practice  certain  things  happen; 
one  gets  so  used  to  the  feel  of  a certain  pair  of  pliers,  of  a certain  hammer,  of 
the  tension  on  a certain  lever,  that  a change  throws  a worker  off -stride.  In  per- 
forming many  operations  a rhyt^  of  motion  Is  required  and  consequently  has  to  be 
learned*  This,  too.  Is  something  that  can  be  felt.  In  order  to  develop  such  motion, 
an  Instructor  must  be  aware  of  It  himself  and  be  alert  to  detect  points  of  departure 
In  the  motion  of  his  learner* 

6*  Developing  Speed,  Ease,  and  Confidence.  Speed,  ease,  and  confidence  grew 
out  pretty  largely  from  overcoming  the  other  difficulties  heretofore  mentioned. 

They  result  as  a rule  from  prolonged  practice.  After  a degree  of  accuracy  Is 
achieved,  fUsrbher  practice  tends  to  develop  speed  without  injury  to  accuracy.  The 
importance  of  time  should  not  be  overlooked.  Most  anyone  can  do  creditable  work 
on  any  Job  if  given  enough  time.  This  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  overcoming 
first  the  five  other  difficulties,  by  persistent  practice  in  doing  each  part  abso- 
lutely correct  as  to  form  and  motion,  by  conscious  effort  to  make  each  move  count. 

Conclusion 


Whatever  gets  In  the  way  of  ready  learning  constitutes  a learning  difficulty. 
These  difficulties  may  be  within  the  learner  himself  because  of  his  physical, 

constitutional  or  mental  nature;  they  may  arise  from  conditions  surrounding  the  learn- 
ing situation,  or  they  may  be  inherent  in  the  Job  itself  because  of  its  very  nature 
In  relation  to  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of  the  learner.  While  all  diffi- 
culties must  be  taken  Into  consideration  by  an  Instructor,  those  Inherent  In  the  Job 
Itself  are  herein  emphasized.  Others  are  treated  exhaustively  In  the  text  and  In 
many  other  published  works.  JOb  difficulties  may  be  overcome,  or  at  least  greatly 
lessened,  by  complete  and  conscientious  application  of  the  four-step  Instructional 
process  In  every  one  of  Its  details. 
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Audio-Visual  Instruction 


The  Learning  Process 

The  learning  process  involves  differentiation  ••  concrete  experiences  that  if 
properly  interpreted  form  the  basis  upon  which  all  higher  mental  activity  is  found. 
The  ability  to  interpret  these  experiences  is  dependent  on  the  breadth  of  the  pre- 
vious experience  of  the  individual.  The  success  of  interpretation  is  gradually 
progressive,  and  finally,  the  individual  will  quickly  and  automatically  analyze 
new  concrete  experiences. 

Concurrently  interpreted  facts  will  be  integrated  into  logical  relationships, 
finally  creating  a broad  background  frc»n  which  generalizations  will  emerge. 

The  teacher  must  play  a leading  part  in  all  of  these  steps  in  the  learning 
process.  He  should  present  many  concrete  objects  in  one  manner  or  another,  help 
the  student  analyze  them,  direct  the  discovery  of  relationships,  make  logical  in- 
tegrations, and  finally  engineer  the  formulation  of  generalizations. 

Interest  Created  by  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Aids 

Effective  learning  cannot  be  promoted  without  student  interest  in  subject 
matter.  What  little  may  be  learned  if  interest  is  lacking  will  be  memorized  and 
vrill  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  effective  education  of  the  student. 

Misdirected  interest  may  be  harmful  under  certain  circumstances  especially  if 
it  is  responsible  for  incorrect  student  reactions.  The  use  of  movies  is  a case  in 
point.  The  average  student ^s  initial  approach  to  classroom  films  is  one  of  enter- 
tainment. This  reaction  is  difficult  to  dispel  though  it  is  natural  enough.  How- 
ever, if  the  teacher  is  careless,  the  feeling  of  entertainment  will  become  the 
normal  student  reaction,  and  the  educational  value  of  the  film  will  be  lost.  A 
picture,  film  strip,  slides,  model  or  film  properly  integrated  into  a lesson  will 
present  a stimulating  challenge  to  the  student  and  create  lasting  interest. 

TYPES  ^ AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 
Objects , Mode Is , and  Specimens 

Objects,  models,  and  specimens  are  commonly  referred  to  as  museiun  materials, 
dhesc  are  as  realistic  as  things  seen  on  a school  journey,  but  they  lack  the  actual 
relationships:  and  perhaps  there  is  lacking  the  learning  values  of  hearing  and 
smelling  that  come  into  play  in  actually  seeing  things  in  a normal  life  situation. 
The  advantage  of  objects,  models,  and  specimens  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
used  in  the  classroom  or  shop  and  may  be  examined  and  studied  as  long  as  it  is  nec- 
essary for  complete  learning. 

Objects,  models,  and  specimens  mal^e  it  possible  to  bring  to  the  classroom 
materials  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  From  them  such  characteristics  as 
form,  weight,  texture,  odor,  taste,  hardness,  and  serial  steps  in  production  or 
development  may  result. 

Objects  are  the  real  thing;  models  are  imitations  either  made  from  substitute 
materials  or  miniature  in  size,  where  the  original  is  too  large  for  classroom  use. 
Sometimes  they  may  be  parts  of  a whole  removed  so  they  may  be  handled  and  observed. 
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Objects,  models,  and  specimens  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  sources; 

1.  Made  in  school 

2.  From  commercial  sources  (scientific  companies) 

3.  From  industrial  concerns 


Instructional  Films 

Silent  films  have  perforations  on  both  sides  while  the  sound  film  is  per- 
forated on  one  side  onlj'’,  the  other  side  being  used  for  the  sound  ti'ack.  For  this 
reason  sound  films  may  not  be  shown  on  silent  projectors  without  their  destruction. 
Ho;/ever,  silent  films  may  be  shown  on  sound  projectors  if  the  machine  is  built  so 
the  proper  silent  speed  may  be  obtained.  Sound  films  project  24  individual  films 
each  second.  Most  l6  mm,  sound  machines  are  built  so  that  both  speeds  may  be  ob- 
tained by  changing  a switch. 

liotion  pictures  are  very  valuable  educationally^  because: 

1.  They  are  able  to  present  in  realistic  manner  actions  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

2.  They  can  slo\r  down  actions  too  fast  to  be  seen  by  the 
eye.  (Motion  of  the  needle  of  a sewing  machine.) 

3.  They  are  able  to  speed  up  action  too  slo;r  for  the  eye 
to  see.  (Grcrt/th  of  plants,  blossoming  of  fien'/ers.) 

4.  They  are  able  to  show  materials  too  small  to  be  seen 
by  the  eye.  (Hiotonicrographs  of  structure  of  metals, 
fibers,  bacteria,  etc.) 

5.  By  the  use  of  animations,  actions  which  cannot  be  seen 
due  to  physical  limitations  may  be  shoim  dramatically. 

(Operation  of  an  automobile  engine  showing  explosions^ 
action  of  pistons,  crater  pump,  oil  pump,  etc.) 

The  use  of  good  educational  motion  picture  films: 

1.  Increases  learning 

2.  Increases  speed  of  learning 

3.  Creates  interest 

4.  Stimulates  iraagination 

5.  Causes  greater  x'etention  of  factual  material 

6.  Causes  "slow"  students  to  learn  more  and  faster 

7.  Speeds  the  learning  of  skills 

3.  Economizes  on  instiuction  time 

5.  Stimulates  an  increase  in  reading 
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All  films  should  be  viewed  by  the  instructor  before  use.  If  the  material  in 
the  film  parallels  other  instructional  materials,  it  may  be  used  like  a textbook 
to  obtain  new  Information  and  to  be  the  basis  for  class  discussion.  A film  may  be 
used  as  an  introduction  to  the  lesson,  or  along  with  text  materials,  or  for  sum- 
mary and  review.  The  organization  of  the  individual  film  will  determine  the  best 
manner  of  use. 


Sti?.l  Ihotographs^  Film  Strips  and  Slides 
The  ordinary  flat  photograph  may  be  used  in  the  classroom  in  one  of  several 

ways : 

1.  It  may  be  used  for  individual  instruction  as  a contact  print. 

2.  It  may  be  enlarged  and  used  for  group  instruction. 

3.  It  may  be  projected  through  an  opaque  projector  and  Uu^ed  for  group  in- 

struction. 

4.  It  may  be  made  into  a filmstrip  and  projected  for  group  instruction. 

5.  It  may  be  made  into  a transparency  and  projected  on  an  overhead  projector 

for  individual  or  group  instruction. 

All  pictures  desired  for  permanent  use  should  be  mounted  on  stiff  cardboard. 
Ho  pictures  can  be  projected  in  an  opaque  projector  unless  they  are  mounted,  due 
to  the  cooling  current  of  air  passing  through  to  keep  the  paper  from  burning. 

Film  strips,  slides  and  photographs  may  be  used  at  any  time  in  the  lesson 
presentation  depending  on  its  content  and  the  purpose  desired.  Selection  of  film- 
strips and  slides  should  be  made  with  great  care  so  that  interpretation  may  be 
accurate  and  timely.  Othenrise  the  impressions  obtained  by  the  student  will  be 
misleading. 


Graphic  Aids 

Graphic  representations  are  the  most  abstract  of  all  visual  aids  and  their 
understanding  in  sane  instances  is  difficult  unless  the  student  has  a generous 
background  of  inforaation  in  the  field  illustrated  by  the  graphic  representation. 

The  following  are  generally  accepted  as  being  graphic  materials: 

1.  The  illustration  serves  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  flat  photograph  and 
may  be  an  oil  painting,  etching,  or  a drawing. 

2.  Cartoons  are  intended  to  emphasize  a single  idea  frequently  by  exaggeration. 

3.  Fosters  are  not  generally  as  simple  as  cartoons.  They  frequently  are  very 
pointed  since  in  their  making  the  artist  may  emphasize  the  ideas  he  vrants 
to  bring  out,  leaving  out  extraneous  bacltground,  and  creating  attraction 
by  graceful  line  and  color. 

4.  Maps  and  globes  by  their  very  nature  are  highly  abstract  and  exaggerative. 
Their  usual  purpose  is  to  show  special  relationships. 

5.  Graphs  may  be  pictorial,  bar,  or  line  graphs.  Any  type  presents  statistical 
infor.(iation  simplir  for  quick  assimilation. 
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Blackboard  and  Bulletin  Board 

The  blackboard  is  a tool  which  makes  possible  the  presentation  of  graphic 
materials.  Sketches^  drawings^  maps^  and  the  like  may  be  presented  effectively  in 
this  manner,  tfork  on  the  blackboard  may  be  made  a cooperative  student  project  with 
telling  value.  It  lends  itself  to  socialize  study,  and  in  its  very  nature  creates 
suspense  and  interest.  The  extent  to  which  a blackboard  may  be  used  in  classrocm 
instruction  is  limited  by  the  energy  and  resourcefulness  of  the  teacher. 

The  bulletin  board  is  another  graphic  tool.  Its  value  as  an  aid  to  instruction 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  handled.  Usually  a committee  of  students  which 
has  been  given  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  materials  on  the  bulletin  board 
does  a very  good  job.  Above  all,  materials  must  be  related  to  the  subject  matter 
being  taught  and  they  should  be  changed  frequently  because  nothing  kills  interest  in 
such  a project  faster  than  stale  dippings,  cartoons,  or  posters. 

All  graphic  materials  are  entirely  man-conceived  and  man-made.  For  that  rea- 
son they  must  be  interpreted  carefully  because  the  one  who  created  them  may  have 
placed  \mdue  emphasis  on  the  things  that  he  may  deem  important  but  which  give  a 
wrong  impression.  The  csirtoon  is  ganearsdly  used  to  propagandize  for  one  thing  or 
another,  while  graphs  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  indicate  one  trend  for  one  per- 
son and  quite  a different  trend  for  another.  Nevertheless  these  aids  are  of  gareat 
value.  They  may  be  used  any  time  in  the  presentation  of  a lesson  and  in  combina- 
tion with  other  aide  as  well  as  other  instructional  material* 

Selection  of  Audio-Visual  Aids 

If  visual  aids  are  to  be  an  integral  part  of  lesson  presentation,  they  should 
be  selected  when  other  instructional  materials  are  organized.  The  aids  should  be 
borne  in  mind  even  when  the  first  plans  for  the  lesson  are  being  formulated. 

If  each  imposrtant  step  in  the  lesson  is  analyzed  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the 
material  to  be  presented,  it  is  not  difficult  to  select  the  best  aid  or  combination 
of  aids  to  provide  emphasis  and  clarity  for  the  benefit  of  the  learner. 

After  the  desired  aids  are  listed  and  placed  in  their  proper  location  in  the 
lesson  outline,  the  next  step  is  to  collect  the  aids  or  at  least  locate  them  so 
that  they  may  be  ready  for  use  when  the  lesson  plan  calls  for  them. 

Motion  picture  films  which  will  parallel  the  lesson  presentation  will  be  the 
hardest  of  all  aids  to  locate.  A film  covering  in  general  the  same  field  as  the 
lesson  may  be  easily  found,  but  one  which  is  organized  like  the  lesson  is  quite 
another  matter.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  two  persons  rarely  present  instructional 
material  in  the  same  form  and  in  the  same  sequence  even  though  the  material  is  the 
same  in  every  detail. 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  can  be  followed  in  the  selection  of  educational 
films  or  other  aids.  The  type  of  lesson,  the  extent  of  the  field  covered,  the 
nature  of  the  material  itself,  all  must  be  considered.  Then  the  aids  finally 
selected  will  be  or  should  be  the  result  of  a logical  and  thorough  analysis  of  the 
objectives  of  the  lesson  and  the  materials  which  should  be  utii^ized  to  accomplish 
the  desired  ends. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overburden  a lesson  with  so  many  aids  that  only  a 
picture  story  may  be  told.  While  they  should  play  an  important  part  in  the  lesson, 
they  should  not  be  conspicuous.  Bather  they  should  be  an  element  which  helps  to 
harmonize  all  of  the  factors  of  learning. 
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Conclusion 
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All  steps  in  the  learning  process  *•  differentiation,  integration  and  generali- 
zation; function  at  the  same  time,  so  an  important  point  in  teaching  is  the  crea- 
tion of  situations  that  encourage  physical  and  mental  activity. 

Audio-visual  aids  not  only  create  interest  in  instructional  material,  but 
they  are  also  responsible  for  greater  speed  of  learning,  They  may  be  used  to 
introduce  nevf  subjects  effectively,  to  giv:  concreteness  to  other  abstract  instruc- 
tional material,  and  to  summarize  a lesson  in  revieif. 

The  type  of  aids  necessary  for  any  specific  teaching  situation  can  only  be 
determined  after  cafeful  analysis  of  the  situation  and  an  appraisal  of  the  educa- 
tional objectives  of  the  lesson.  Students  must  be  made  to  realize  the  educational 
nature  of  aids,  as  the  number  of  aids  must  be  limited  to  those  that  are  especially 
pertinent  to  the  subject  and  those  that  are  accurate. 
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Audio-Visual  Equipment 


1,  The  follo^rins  constitutes  an  equipment  list  upon  which  each  instructor  \fill 
be  reviewed  for  operational  proficiency. 


Sound  Projector 
Technicolor  Projector 
Film  Strip  Pi'ojector 
Film  Strip  Sound  Projector 
Eecord  Player 
Tape  Becorder 
Overhead  Projector 
Opaque  Pi’ojcctor 
Slide  Projector 


(Manual) 

(Manual  and  Automatic) 


(2x2  manual  and  automatic) 


2.  Familiarization  of  transparency  machines  will  be  accomplished  by 
observing  demonstrations  on  the  production  of  raaster  copies  of  each 
machine. 


3"M  Transparency  Machine 
0ZAX3D  Transparency  Machine 
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APPLIED  METHODS  OP  TEACHIHG  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 

Classroom  Critique  Sheet 


Date Subject Instructor 

Observer Lesson  Title 

Evaluation  Score 


Classroom  Check  List 

Yes 

No 

Comment 

Ventilation  and  lighting  veil  con- 
trolled 

Students  arranged  advantageously 

Instructional  material  ready 

Training  aids  ready 

Material  presented  in  sequence 

Lesson  Flan  used 

Good  class  discipline  demonstrated 

„ 1 

Personal  appearance  exemplary 

- 

Instructor  Presentation 

Svjpe- 

rior 

Excel- 

lent 

Good 

Sat. 

Unsat . 

1.  Statement  and  clarification  of  objectives 

2*  Speech  technique 

3.  Use  of  training  aids 

4.  Key  points  esiphaslzed 

‘ — - - 1 

3*  Questioning  techniques 

6.  Class  participation 

7*  Clarification  techniques 

8.  Summarization 

9*  Provision  for  application 

M * A II 

10.  Test  or  check  for  understanding 

11.  Motivation  of  students 

1 

Milwaukee  Vocational  and  Adult  Schools 
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APPLIED  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  VOCATIQHAL  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 
Classroom  Critique  Guide  for  Observer 

Only  the  superior  qualities  are  e>::plalned.  The  observer  will  rate  the  Instructor 
by  using  objective  judgment. 

1.  Statement  and  Clarification  of  Objectives  - Has  title  of  lesson  and  objectives 
placed  on  blackboard.  Announces  title  and  the  objectives  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson.  Shows  relationship  of  lesson  to  past  and  future  lessons.  Establishes 
atmosphere  for  the  presentation. 

2.  Speech  Technique  - Effective  use  of  voice  to  express  degrees  of  thought,  emphasis 
and  sincerity.  Makes  maximum  use  of  Illustrations  and  unit.  Students  alert  but 
not  nervous.  Movements  natural.  Gestures  used  to  vividly  convey  ideas.  Does 
not  pace . Dynamic . 

3*  Dse  of  Training  Aids  - Displays  thorough  familiarity  with  training  aids  used.  All 
aids  Introduced  with  enthusiasm;  follot/-up  and  tie-in  thorough  and  effective. 
Students  display  enthusiasm  and  Interest.  No  excess  training  aids  used.  Training 
aids  never  distracting. 

Key  Points  Emphasized  - Strong  emphasis  on  key  points.  Key  points  ini’itten  on 
blackboard.  Ties  in  key  points  with  students^  experiences.  Checks  for  under- 
standing on  key  points . Uses  thought' provoking  questions . Emphasizes  isg»ortance 
of  key  points  during  summary  wUd  checks  as  to  their  clarity. 

5.  Questioning  Technique  - Constantly  asking  thought -provoking  questions.  All 
questions  clearly  and  concisely  stated.  Questions  asked  In  orderly  sequence. 

Always  states  question  before  calling  on  individual.  Pauses  for  student  to  think. 
Calls  on  student  and  tactfully  recognizes  all  answers.  Acknowledges  good  questions 
cong»limentarlly. 

6.  Class  Participation  - Frequent  questions  by  students  and  contributing  remarks. 
Students  show  stimulation  for  further  participation.  Maximum  learning  situation. 

T.  Clarification  Techniques  - No  confusion  on  part  of  Instructor  or  students.  Free 
discussion  between  Instructor  and  students.  Thought -provoking  questions  asked  by 
instructor.  Forceful  examples  and  Illustrations  used.  Explains  so  there  is  no 
misunderstanding.  Summarizes  and  checks  for  understanding. 

8.  Suwwnn-rizatlon  - Important  key  points  or  steps  are  listed.  Relationships  of  steps 
In  job  carefully  e:q>lalned  and  checked. 

9*  Provision  for  Application  - Ensures  practice  in  correct  procedure.  Vitalizes  and 
makes  practice  realistic.  No  time  wasted  at  beginning  or  end  of  class.  Each 
student  thoroughly  checked  on  procedure,  safety,  and  required  standards.  Diffi- 
culty anticipated.  Adequate  equipment  and  supplies  In  excellent  condition. 
Training  spaces  neat  and  orderly. 

or  Check  for  Understanding  - No  point  In  lesson  left  without  assurance  that 
students  understand.  Appropriate  use  of  tests*  Questions  were  discriminating 
and  thought-provoking. 

11.  Motivation  of  Students  - Shows  a need;  develop  an  intent  to  learn;  maintains 
interest;  encourages  early  success;  gives  recognition  and  credit;  uses  friendly 
cospetltlon;  uses  rewai'ds  and  punishment;  avoids  creating  feelings  and  emotional 
responses  that  Interfere  with  learning. 
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♦PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALSi  ♦STUDENT  VOLUNTEERSj  *C0LLEGE  STUDENTSf  NATIONAL  SURVEYS*  PROGRAM  OESCRIPTIONSj 
♦DIRECTORIES 

The  survey  of  college  student  volunteer  programs  In  state  mental  hospitals  was  undertaken  to  update  the  listing 
of  participating  hospitals  and  acad^Ic  Institutions  and  to  gather  Information  about  the  programs. 
Questionnaires  were  sent  to  226  hospitals,  and  190  In  47  states  replied.  Of  the  hospitals  responding,  114 
used  college  volunteers  Who  represented  301  of  the  nation's  colleges.  Approximately  7,700  college  students 
were  reported  as  volunteers  during  the  1965-66  academic  year.  One  hundred  and  nine  hospitals  repo>-ted 
Information  regarding  program  origin.  The  earliest  data  reported  was  1910  When  students  of  Hanover  College 
began  volunteer  work  at  Madison  State  Hospital.  The  decade  1956-66  accounted  for  the  origins  of  86  programs. 
Student  volunteers  worked  with  long-term  and  short-term  patients  In  all  age  groups.  Recreational  and 
conversational  activities  predominated  and  patient  excursions  Into  the  comounitv  we^e  used  In  an  effort  to 
minimize  the  transportation  probems  faced  by  some  student  groups.  The  value  of  the  volunteer  prog>'ams  was 
rated  "very  helpful"  by  90  Institutions  and  "somewhat  helpful"  by  17,  There  was  no  response  to  this  question 
In  five  cases  and  there  were  multiple  responses  in  two  Instances,  The  appendix  Identifies  hospitals  and 
acad^lc  Institutions  participating  In  college  student  volunteer  programs.  (JK) 


"The  volunteer  serving  psychiatric  patients  is  many  people 
and  many  things, 

"It  is  unwise — indeed,  hardly  possible — patly  to  define 
v4io  he  is  or  what  he  does,  for  he  changes  as  the  need  for  his 
services  changes.  His  job  is  fluid  and  constantly  developing, 

"This  much  is  sure:  he  is  a man  or  a woman  who  gives  to 
psychiatric  patients  and  staffs  without  being  paid  in  money. 

This  is  not  to  say  he  is  not  paid.  He  is  paid  in  experience, 
in  the  satisfaction  of  doing  an  acutely  needed  job  well,  in 
the  warmth  of  htiman  relationships  which  is  as  old  as  the  Golden 
Rule  and  to  which  words  cannot  do  justice," 
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FOREWORD 


The  survey  of  "College  Volunteers  in  the  State  Mental 
Hospitals"*  was  originally  undertaken  by  Sister  Mary  Josephine 
Ciimmins  in  fulfillment  of  a master's  thesis  requirement.  Addi- 
tional survey  responses  were  received  following  completion  of 
the  thesis,  and  we  felt  the  total  report  should  be  summarized 
for  distribution  to  all  respondents,  academic  institutions,  and 
personnel  interested  in  the  college  student  volunteer  program* 

We  are  pleased  to  assist  in  the  preparation  and  dissemi- 
nation of  this  summary  report  concerned  with  a significant 
aspect  of  volunteering  in  mental  health  programs.  In  addition 
to  communicating  the  intrinsic  values  of  the  college  student 
volunteer  program,  it  is  our  modest  hope  that  this  report  in 
some  small  measure  will  reflect  the  humanitarian  interests  of 
many  students  enrolled  in  colleges  across  the  country. 


Herbert  L.  Rooney,  ACSW  f 

Chief,  citizen  Participation  Branch 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 


* Dissertation,  National  Catholic  School  of  Social  Service, 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  1967, 
Mary  C.  Ciimmins. 
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COLLEGE  STUDENT  VOLUNTEERS  IN  STATE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS 


A survey  of  college  student  volunteer  programs  in  State 
mental  hospitals  across  the  United  States  was  undertaken  in  order 
to  Update  the  listing  of  participating  hospitals  and  academic 
institutions  and  to  gather  information  on  the  various  programs 
in  existence.  It  was  hoped  that  the  information  obtained  would 
prove  useful  for  dissemination  not  only  to  participants  but  also 
to  those  who  might  be  considering  the  initiation  of  a college 
student  mental  health  volunteer  program. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  mail  questionnaire  sent  to  the 
superintendents  of  State  mental  hospitals.^  Items  of  inquiry 
included  identification  of  participating  colleges,  historical 
origins  of  the  program,  and  characteristics  concerning  the  number 
of  volunteers,  the  hours  of  service  given,  and  types  of  super- 
vision provided  the  students.  Informational  aspects  of  program 
planning  and  development  were  sought  in  questions  relating  to 
selection  and  characteristics  of  patients  with  whom  the  volun- 
teers spent  their  time  as  well  as  a description  of  activities 
in  vdiich  the  college  volunteers  participated  with  patients. 
Finally,  the  staff  member  responding  was  requested  to  evaluate 
the  college  volunteer  program  and  to  comment  briefly  on  his 
reply . 

Response  to  the  questionnaire  was  most  encouraging,  and  a 
deep  expression  of  gratitude  is  conveyed  to  all  respondents  for 
their  interest.  There  were  190  replies  received  from  the  226 
hospitals  originally  sent  questionnaires,  A further  breakdown 
of  the  190  responses  revealed  that  114  State  mental  hospitals 
across  the  country  have  college  volunteers,  while  76  hospitals 
replied  that  they  did  not.  Among  the  latter  grouping,  there  were 
frequent  explanatory  comments  that  geographic  distance  between 
hospital  and  college  was  a prohibitive  factor  in  development  of 
a college  volunteer  program.  There  were  only  two  respondents 
indicating  their  facility  did  not  use  any  volunteers.  Broad 
representation  of  the  Nation *s  mental  hospitals  was  reflected  by 
the  fact  that  mental  hospitals  in  only  three  of  the  fifty  States 
contacted  failed  to  respond. 


1/  1965  Directory  of  Facilities  for  the  Mentally  111  and  the 

Mentally  Retarded  in  the  United  States,  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1965, 
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Extent  of  Participation 


A significant  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Illness  and  Health  states  that  "The  volunteer  work 
with  mental  hospital  patients  done  by  college  students  and 
many  others  should  be  encouraged  and  extended,"^  A sampling 
of  colleges  and  universities  in  1961  by  Greenblatt  and  Kan tor 
revealed  that  87  colleges  were  involved  in  a mental  health 
volunteer  program  at  that  time.^  One  important  aspect  of  our 
survey  was  to  determine  the  further  extension  of  this  program. 

The  growth  and  extension  of  the  program  may  be  seen  by 
the  fact  that  the  114  State  mental  hospitals  have  student 
volunteers  from  301  of  the  Nation's  colleges.  While  the  wide 
geographical  distribution  of  the  colleges  and  hospitals  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  Appendix^  it  should  also  be  observed  that 
the  114  hospitals  are  located  in  40  States. 

The  encouraging  reception  given  this  program  by  hospital 
staff  may  be  noted  in  the  frequent  reporting  that  more  than 
one  college  provided  volunteer  services  to  a given  hospital. 
Three-fourths  of  the  responding  hospitals  had  student  volun^ 
teers  from  multiple  colleges.  In  turn,  the  increased  interest 
among  the  students  may  be  seen  not  only  in  the  total  nuxnber 
(301)  of  colleges  but  also  in  the  fact  that  21  colleges  provided 
volunteers  for  more  than  one  hospital. 

Approximately  7700  college  students  were  reported  as  volun- 
teering during  the  academic  year  1965-66.  While  a number  of 
the  respondents  did  not  have  data  differentiating  the  number 
of  male  and  female  student  volunteers,  there  was  strong  evidence 
from  those  who  did  maintain  these  figures  that  the  numbers  were 
comparable.  In  addition,  the  majority  of  colleges  involved  in 
the  program  were  coeducational  institutions,  and  participation 
of  all  male  or  all  female  colleges  was  not  significantly  differ- 
ent in  number. 


2/  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and  Health,  Action  For 
Mental  Health.  Basic  Books,  New  York,  1961.  P.  xi. 

^ Milton  Greenblatt  and  David  Kantor,  "Student  Volunteer 
Movement  and  the  Manpower  Shortage."  Amer,  J.  Psvchiat.. 
Vol.  118,  No.  9 (March  1962),  p.  809. 
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As  might  be  expected,  the  amount  of  time  given  each  week 
by  the  students  varied,  with  a range  from  less  than  two  hours 
to  over  four  hours.  The  majority  of  regular  student  volun- 
teers were  found  to  be  averaging  from  two  to  four  hours  per 
week.  In  some  instances,  student  groups  spent  weekends  at  the 
hospital.  In  other  examples,  student  groups  were  on  call  for 
special  activities  and  came  to  the  hospital  vdien  needed.  The 
observation  of  one  volunteer  coordinator  epitomized  the  high 
degree  of  motivation  and  interest  of  the  regular  weekly  studen 
volunteer  groups: 

These  students  vdio  have  a five  and  a half 
day  academic  week  drive  sixty-five  miles  to 
the  hospital  and  spend  Saturday  afternoons 
with  the  patients. 


Program  Initiation  and  Development 

Consistent  with  our  interest  in  learning  more  about  the 
growth  and  extension  of  the  program,  we  felt  it  important  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  programs'  origins.  All  but 
five  of  our  114  respondents  were  able  to  identify  the  year  in 
which  the  college  volunteer  program  had  been  initiated  in  the 
hospital.  This  distribution  is  as  follows; 

Originating  Period  No.  of  Programs 


1910  - 1955  21 

1956  - 1960  26 

1961  11 

1962  18 

1963  9 

1964  7 

1965  9 

1966  6 

January  and  February  1967  . , , , 2 


109 


The  earliest  date  reported  was  by  Madison  State  Hospital 
in  Indiana  which  indicated  that  Hanover  College  students  and 
faculty  had  been  volunteers  since  1910.  The  decade  1956-66, 
however,  marked  the  greatest  period  of  increase  in  programs, 
with  86  of  the  109  hospitals  reporting  program  origin  in  that 
time  period. 
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While  there  was  some  suggestion  that  a number  of  the 
programs  originated  with  the  students,  the  data  was  insuffi- 
cient to  warrant  making  this  a general  conclusion.  It  was 
quite  clear,  however,  that  students  now  learn  about  volun- 
teer opportunities  from  various  sources,  including  hospital 
personnel,  faculty  members,  college  service  organizations, 
and  other  student  volunteers  - In  one  State — Indiana — the 
mental  health  association  was  cited  as  a source  of  information 
since  campus  mental  health  units  have  been  established  by  the 
State  association  for  mental  health.  An  interesting  remark 
on  one  questionnaire  revealed  that  students  learned  about 
volunteering  from  their  parents,  who  were  active  volunteers 
themselves. 

Comments  on  program  development  presented  some  interes- 
ting observations.  The  probl„:i  areas  centered  around  lack 
of  continuity  because  of  holidays  or  examinations  and  diffi- 
culties involved  in  rescheduling  each  semester.  One  volunteer 
coordinator  stressed  the  need  to  have  the  students  volunteer 
for  a year  if  the  above  difficulties  were  to  be  balanced  off 
for  the  staff,  volunteer,  and  patient. 

A few  respondents  mentioned  the  need  for  improving  commu- 
nication and  pointed  out  the  advisability  of  the  students 
appointing  a chairman.  In  addition  to  the  student  chairman, 
it  was  recommended  that  a faculty  member  be  assigned  the  role 
of  liaison  to  show  the  support  of  the  college  administration 
and  to  provide  continuity  for  the  program. 

Ours  is  not  an  ongoing  program,  but  depends 
on  the  interest  of  each  year's  students.  I 
believe  it  requires  some  interest  and  moti- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  faculty  in  order 
to  keep  the  program  going  from  year  to  year. 

We  are  planning  to  try  this  in  the  future. 

In  one  case  . . . the  program  which  had 
been  supported  financially  by  the  school 
petered  out  when  the  motivating  professor 
left  the  school  and  other  instructors  failed 
to  encourage  the  students. 

There  was  also  an  example  given  of  one  university  with  a coordi 
nator  of  volunteers:  "The  university  has  a three-fourths-time 

staff  employee  who  promotes  both  volunteer  service  programs 
and  individual  volunteer  services.*'  The  response  on  this  same 
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questionnaire  indicated  that  some  of  the  students  volunteered 
weekly  and  others  sponsored  activities  three  times  a week, 
suggesting  a great  variety  of  student  volunteering  in  this 
hospital. 

Several  hospital  personnel  identified  the  problem  of 
staff  shortage  as  limiting  the  development  of  the  program. 

With  insufficient  staff,  it  was  felt  there  was  inadequate 
time  to  plan  for  the  work  of  the  students.  One  volunteer 
coordinator  emphasized  the  need  for  staff  to  create  new  and 
challenging  assignments  for  the  college  volunteer. 

Although  the  hosj:ital  staff  is  responsible  for  program 
planning,  the  students  were  also  involved  in  this  process 
in  the  majority  of  the  programs.  One  volunteer  coordinator 
described  the  students*  contributions  thusly:  "The  volunteers 

bring  in  new  ideas  for  programs  and  activities  vdiich  appeal  to 
the  patients."  In  another  hospital  some  of  the  programs  were 
jointly  planned  by  the  college  volunteers  and  the  patients. 

In  summary,  it  might  be  noted  that  the  increased  number 
of  student  volunteer  programs,  the  various  sources  of  infor- 
mation available  to  students  concerning  volunteer  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  many  expressions  of  interest  in  program  improve- 
ment, all  point  to  greater  involvement  in  and  acceptance  of 
the  student  volunteer  program. 


The  Volunteers  and  the  Patients 


We  were  interested  in  determining  whether  the  student 
volunteers  were  predominantly  working  with  long-term  patients 
or  those  recently  admitted  to  the  hospital.  Accordingly, 
respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  if  the  volunteers  worked 
with  patients  admitted  for  a period  of  six  months  or  less, 
patients  hospitalized  from  six  months  to  a year,  or  those 
hospitalized  for  five  years  or  more.  The  multiplicity  of 
responses  to  all  three  questions  quite  clearly  indicated  that 
duration  of  hospitalization  was  not  a factor  in  assignment  of 
patients  to  the  student  volunteers « 

Inquiry  was  also  made  concerning  age  grouping  and  sex  of 
patients  assigned  to  male  and  female  volunteers.  Age  differ- 
entiation was  categorized  as  children,  teenagers,  adults,  and 
geriatric  patients.  Responses  showed  the  student  volunteers 
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worked  with  patients  in  all  acre  groups*  While  children 
appeared  less  frequently  than  other  age  groups,  this  fact 
seemed  related  to  the  limited  number  of  hospitals  which 
provided  services  for  children.  Although  the  college  men 
were  more  often  assigned  to  male  than  to  female  patients 
and  the  college  women  were  listed  more  often  as  helping 
the  female  patients,  the  frequency  of  this  reported  item 
was  not  considered  significant. 

Difference  of  staff  opinion  with  respect  to  assignment 
of  student  volui.ceers  to  any  particular  group  of  patients 
was  only  noted  with  the  geriatric  patients*  In  one  instance 
the  students'  contribution  to  the  older  patient  was  expressed 
thuslyi 


Geriatric  patients  respond  quite  favor an ly 
to  college  volunteers  , , « , The  patient 
is  realistically  lonely  and  has  the  least 
opportunity  to  be  in  active  hospital  programs 
because  of  physical  and  mental  deterioration* 

Often,  volunteers  are  the  only  friends  the 
patients  may  have  from  the  outside* 

In  contrast,  another  respondent  reflected  on  the  geriatric 
patient  as  a problem  area  for  the  college  volunteer  with  a 
suggestion  for  improvement! 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  many  of  the 
young  college  students  do  not  gain  satisfac- 
tion from  working  with  the  geriatric  patient 
and  prefer  areas  that  are  a bit  more  dramatic. 

I have  planned  for  future  groups  of  students 
a more  extensive  orientation  program  covering 
such  topics  as  the  physical  and  psychological 
problems  of  aging  and  hope  this  will  give  the 
college  volunteer  a more  positive  outlook  and 
a better  understanding  of  our  senior  citizen* 

The  valuable  contributions  of  the  students  were  stressed 
in  many  of  the  comments.  One  statement  synthesized  these 
values  as  well  as  pointed  up  the  importance  of  assignment  of 
volunteers; 
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The  principal  value  to  the  patient  is  the 
knowledge  that  conmiunity  people  are  inter- 
ested in  him.  Patient  contact  with  volun- 
teers assists  greatly  in  developing  hope  and 
initiative  for  patients.  Patients  sometimes 
respond  with  more  incentive  and  cooperation 
because  they  feel  the  volunteer  is  not  con- 
ducting the  activity  because  he  is  paid  and 
required  to  perform  this  service.  Problems 
do  develop,  however,  in  securing  the  most 
efficient  services  of  the  volunteer  by  assign- 
ments which  "fit  them  in"  to  the  prescribed 
treatment  programs  of  the  individual  patient. 

Great  skill  must  be  executed  in  planning  for 
the  volunteer  so  that  his  skills  are  utilized 
and  the  situation  is  comfortable. 

A variety  of  patterns  were  indicated  in  response  to  the 
inquiry  on  who  made  the  choice  of  assignment  of  volunteers  to 
patients.  In  most  cases,  the  choice  appeared  to  be  one  arising 
from  group  discussion  involving  volunteer  coordinator  and/or 
various  members  of  the  ward  team  (psychiatrist,  psychologist, 
social  worker,  nurse,  etc.)  or  members  of  the  particular  ser- 
vice requesting  volunteers;  these  services  included  recreation, 
education,  occupational  therapy,  chaplaincy,  etc.  In  a number 
of  instances,  the  volunteers  themselves  were  also  involved  in 
this  decision  making. 

The  importance  of  providing  supervision  to  the  student 
volunteer  was  stressed  in  virtually  all  of  the  replies.  There 
were  only  two  hospitals  in  the  survey  failing  to  answer  the 
question  relating  to  methods  of  supervision  available  to  the 
students.  The  absence  of  response  was  interpreted  as  oversight 
in  completing  the  questionnaire  rather  than  indication  of  lack 
of  supervisory  methods.  The  educational  component  of  super- 
vision was  expressed  in  one  report  thusly: 

A two-way  bridge  of  education  for  the  patient 
about  the  community  life  and  for  the  volunteer 
knowledge  about  mental  health. 

The  use  of  group  meetings  led  by  professionals  was  the 
most  frequently  reported  method  of  providing  supervision. 
Approximately  half  of  the  hospitals,  however,  indicated  the 
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use  of  individual  conferences  with  the  volunteers.  A coiribi- 
nation  of  group  and  individual  conferences  was  mentioned  by 
more  than  a fourth  of  the  hospitals.  Variation  in  methods 
used  was  often  related  to  the  frequency  of  volunteering  as 
well  as  the  type  of  volunteer  activity.  Several  programs  made 
mention  of  grouping  new  employees  and  volunteers  into  orienta- 
tion and  supervisory  meetings.  Other  hospitals  commented  on 
use  of  a continuing  inservice  training  program  in  vdiich  the 
students  participated. 

The  importance  of  supervision  was  particularly  emphasized 
by  one  respondent  in  the  following  terms: 

We  have  found  that  most  of  our  units  request 
volunteers  because  "we  need  them.'*  We  refuse 
to  program  volunteers  into  an  area  which 
"needs"  volunteers,  finding  they  receive 
little  if  any  supervision.  We  insist  that 
the  unit  must  be  willing  to  supervise,  plan, 
and  program  with  the  volunteers  if  it  is  to 
be  of  any  value  to  the  patients,  staff,  and 
volunteer. 


Student  Volunteer  Activities 


Activities  in  which  college  volunteers  participated  with 
patients  were  identified  on  the  questionnaire  under  the  follow- 
ing headings:  Recreation,  Conversation,  Education,  Excursions 

into  the  Community,  and  Other.  Respondents  were  also  asked  to 
identify  the  activity  as  related  to  particular  age  groups  of 
patients,  i.e..  Child,  Teenager,  Adult,  and  Geriatric.  In 
general,  recreational  and  conversational  activities  predominated 
with  every  age  group;  the  multiplicity  of  responses,  however, 
indicated  little,  if  any,  differentiation  between  a particular 
activity  and  the  age  group  of  patients.  Although  there  tended 
to  be  overlapping  in  the  terms  used  for  activities  headings  on 
the  questionnaire  itself,  the. written  descriptions  of  volun- 
teer activities  reflected  both  variety  and  innovation. 

While  excursions  into  the  community  represented  a thera- 
peutic contribution  to  the  patients,  this  type  of  activity  was 
also  used  in  an  effort  to  minimize  the  transportation  problems 
faced  by  some  student  groups.  One  hospital  experimented  with 
sending  the  school-age  patients  into  town  to  meet  the  college 
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volunteers  who,  in  turn,  took  them  one  by  one  to  activities 
in  the  community.  In  another  instance,  adult  patients  were 
taken  to  the  college  campus  for  sporting  events  and  plays;  a 
student  companion  was  provided  for  each  patient.  Both  examples 
were  cited  as  successful  undertakings. 

Examples  of  student  volunteer  participation  in  educa- 
tional activities  included  the  following:  individual  tutoring 

of  adult,  adolescent,  and  child  patients  in  such  subject  areas 
as  reading,  spelling,  English  literature,  etc . ; assisting  in 
occupat ional  therapy  projects;  providing  swimming  lessons  for 
children;  teaching  art  to  adolescents;  conducting  classes  for 
the  deaf:  teaching  catechism;  giving  lessons  in  piano,  creative 
dance,  etc.  One  hospital  also  reported  that  college  seniors 
were  trained  to  take  case  histories*  In  another  hospital, 
students  \dio  were  majoring  in  teaching  emotionally  disturbed 
children  volunteered  a minimum  of  three  hours  per  week  as 
student  teachers,  tutors,  and  speech  therapists.  The  contri- 
bution of  the  volunteer  in  educational  endeavors  was  succinctly 
expressed  by  one  volunteer  coordinator: 

The  service  of  the  college  volunteer 
in  education  is  of  immense  value  to  our 
patients  vAio  may  not  have  otherwise 
received  this  personal  attention. 

Recreation,  as  might  be  anticipated,  included  a variety  of 
activities  such  as  ward  parties,  group  and  individual  games, 
square  dances,  special  entertainment  programs,  spectator  sports, 
informal  team  participation,  song  fests,  and  assisting  in  the 
hospital’s  planned  recreational  program.  Student  involvement 
was  expressed  thusly: 

One  group  of  students  is  organized  to  work 
with  a specific  group  of  patients  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  , , . The 
students  come  to  the  hospital  two  evenings  a 
month  during  the  school  year.  Together,  the 
students  and  patients  plan  their  programs 
including  athletic  nites,  musical  programs, 
card  playing,  games,  special  speakers  and 
discussion  groups. 


While  we  have  endeavored  to  depict  some  of  the  volunteer 
activities  under  specific  headings,  there  were  numerous  examples 
of  multiple  activities  undertaken  by  student  groups.  One 
example  described  the  students: 

An  inspiration  to  staff — a very  real  and 
tangible  part  of  our  therapy  programs  to 
our  patients.  The  girls  work  in  Thera- 
peutic Education,  Drama,  Psychotherapy 
Groups  (with  professionals) , Art,  Recrea- 
tion, Occupational  Therapy,  in  Cooking 
School,  and  on  all  types  of  wards.  At  the 
Geriatric  Units  they  are  worth  the  medica- 
tion of  the  day. 

Another  example  depicted  multiple  activities  of  student 
volunteers  assigned  to  an  adolescent  ward: 

Our  teenage  ward  is  only  a little  over  a 
year  old  and  we  feel  they  do  a fine  job  in 
social  recreation,  personal  involvement 
projects  and  in  interpersonal  relationship 
situat ions. 

A third  exanple  represented  use  of  college  volunteers  on 
a different  ward: 

The  majority  of  our  college  students  are 
working — presently — on  our  new  Exit  Ward 
program.  Here,  patients  who  have  been 
hospitalized  for  many  years  are  being 
retaught  how  to  live  and  act  in  the  commun- 
ity. Our  students  are  invaluable  whether 
working  on  the  ward  or  going  into  the 
community* 

There  were  frequent  examples  given  of  companionship  assign- 
ment of  one  volunteer  to  one  patient.  In  instances  involving 
visits  of  patients  to  the  campus  or  to  the  community,  the 
students  arranged  to  have  one  student  for  every  patient  making 
the  trip  as  a companion  for  the  duration  of  the  visit.  Another 
program  described  a Case  Aide  approach  with  the  student  volun- 
teer establishing  a one-to-one  relationship  with  a patient, 
visiting  regularly  once  a week,  conversing  on  the  ward,  walking 
on  the  grounds,  or  acconpanying  the  patient  off  the  grounds  for 
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shopping  or  recreation.  Positive  comments  were  also  made 
concerning  the  assignment  of  female  students  in  the  roles  of 
"Big  Sisters"  to  teenage  girl  patients;  this  was  seen  as 
contributing  to  the  treatment  program  and  meeting  a special 
need  of  the  patients. 

Values  of  the  companionship  program  were  aptly  summarized 
by  one  volunteer  coordinator  who  observed: 

The  companionship  program  gives  our  patients 
a friend  outside  of  the  hospital  they  can 
depend  on  and  vdio  cares  about  them. 


Staff  Views 


The  final  section  of  the  questionnaire  asked  for  a brief 
evaluation  of  the  program  in  terms  of  its  being  very  helpful, 
somewhat  helpful,  of  little  help,  or  being  viewed  as  having 
negative  value.  In  addition,  a short  explanatory  comment  on 
the  response  was  requested. 

Responses  to  this  question  of  program  value  were  as  follows 


Very  Helpful  90 
Somevhat  Helpful  17 
No  Response  5 
Multiple  Responses  2 


Total  114 


There  were  only  two  questionnaires  having  multiple  res- 
ponses, One  staff  member  felt  the  program  was  both  very  helpful 
and  somewhat  helpful,  depending  upon  the  particular  student 
group.  Another  respondent  checked  all  items,  feeling  this  was 
an  appropriate  evaluation  for  individual  students.  Accordingly, 
this  was  the  only  questionnaire  which  contained  a negative  view 
of  the  program’s  value,  although  the  same  respondent  also  checked 
positive  value  statements. 

Five  respondents  did  not  answer  this  particular  question, 
indicating  there  was  inadequate  basis  for  evaluation  due  to 
newness  of  the  program,  periodic  special  event  nature  of  the 
volunteering,  or  the  particular  stage  of  program  development. 
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The  majority  of  comments  following  the  "somewhat  helpful" 
category  reflected  a similarity  to  the  problems  previously 
described  under  program  development*  These  were,  for  the  most 
part,  difficulties  associated  with  irregularity  of  attendance 
(due  to  transportation  problems,  class  schedules,  examinations, 
school  vacation  periods,  etc.),  staff  shortages  limiting 
supervision  of  the  program,  and  need  to  improve  communication 
between  the  college  and  the  hospital  through  a student  chairman 
and/or  faculty  liaison.  There  were  only  two  comments  containing 
some  criticism  of  the  volunteers'  actual  contributions. 

In  many  cases,  those  who  viewed  the  program  as  "very 
helpful"  emphasized  this  evaluation  by  writing  in  such  terms 
as  "definitely,"  "extremely,"  "indeed,"  and  "excellent  help. " 
Comments  illustrated  values  to  the  patients,  the  hospital,  the 
staff,  and  to  the  promotion  of  mental  health.  Representative 
of  the  comments  were  the  following: 

The  student  companion  spends  two  to  four 
hours  a week  with  the  patient  "to  provide  a 
period  of  personal  attention"  difficult  to 
get  in  a crowded  institution.  They  take  a 
very  personal  interest  in  their  "patient 
friends"  and  through  their  interest  many 
patients  have  been  helped  to  return  to  their 
communities. 

Patients  look  forward  to  the  students'  visits 
and  service.  The  values  are  many:  not  only 
good  service  to  the  patients  but  also  a good 
source  for  recruitment  for  mental  health 
careers.  Through  the  aid  of  college  students 
you  can  elevate  the  standing  of  the  hospital. 

We  have  used  college  students  in  our  volun- 
teer service  program  for  over  14  years.  We 
find  they  bring  joy,  tolerance,  and  under- 
standing and  are  certainly  worth  any  effort 
on  our  part.  These  are  the  people  who  are 
going  to  talk  about  mental  health  and  illness 
and  will  be  the  taxpayers  in  tomorrow's 
community. 
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The  contact  of  the  college  students  with 
the  patients  and  the  resultant  interest  in 
the  problems  of  the  patients  has  much  value 
in  the  long  range  program  of  educating  the 
pxiblic  to  the  needs  of  the  mentally  ill. 

This  project  also  acts  as  a health  career 
promotional  program. 

The  following  final  comment  exemplified  staff  interest  in 
further  development  of  the  student  volunteer  program: 

We  feel  that  the  college  volunteer  program 
is  extremely  worthwhile  and  are  continually 
finding  new  ways  these  young  people  can  con- 
tribute to  the  well  being  of  our  patients 
as  well  as  have  a satisfying  and  rewarding 
experience  themselves.  We  find  these  students 
relate  well  to  both  young  and  old  •.  . . . 

Some  of  the  side  benefits  we  feel  are  the 
influencing  of  these  young  people  to  pursue 
a career  in  the  health  field.  Because  the 
college  volunteers  will  of  necessity  be 
changing  from. year  to  year  and  even  circum- 
stance to  circumstance,  we  feel  we  will  be 
continually  building  a program  and  never 
entirely  arriving  at  the  fullest  possibility. 
However,  with  sufficient  direction,  the 
extent  of  the  students'  contribution  is 
almost  unlimited. 


Salute 


The  Appendix,  vAiich  follows,  identifies  the  hospitals  and 
academic  institutions  participating  in  this  program.  Within 
these  settings  are  the  patients,  the  hospital  superintendents 
and  staff,  the  interested  faculty,  and  the  student  volunteers. 
These  are  the  people  vdio  have  made  this  report  possible! 


APPENDIX 


State  Psychiatric  Hospitals 
and  Participating  Academic  Institutions 
(Reported  through  February  1967) 


ALABAMA 

Bryce  Hospital.  Tuscaloosa: 

Auburn  University,  Auburn 
Birmingham-Southern  College,  Birmingham 
University  of  Alabama,  University 


ALASKA 

Alaska  Psychiatric  Institute.  Anchorage: 

Alaska  Methodist  University,  Anchorage 


ARIZONA 

Arizona  State  Hospital,  Phoen ix : 

Arizona  State  University,  Tempe 


CALIFORNIA 

Agnews  State  Hospital.  San  Jose: 

College  of  San  Mateo,  San  Mateo 
Foothill  College,  Los  Altos  Hills 
San  Jose  City  College,  San  Jose 
San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto 
University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara 

Atascadero  State  Hospital.  Atascadero: 

California  State  Polytechnic  College,  San  Luis  Obispo 
University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara 

California  Medical  Facility > Vacaville: 

Sacramento  State  College,  Sacreuiento 
University  of  California:  Davis  Campus 


CALIFORNIA  (cont'd) 


Dewitt  Sta-be  Hospital,  Auburn : 

American  River  Junior  College,  Sacramento 
Sacramento  City  College,  Sacramento 
Sacramento  State  College,  Sacramento 
Sierra  College,  Rocklin 

Metropolitan  State  Hospital.  Norwalk: 

California  State  College  at  Fullerton 

California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles 

Cerritos  College,  Norwalk 

Chaffey  College,  Alta  Loma 

Citrus  Junior  College,  Azusa 

Claremont  Men's  College,  Claremont 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  College,  Wilmington 

Mount  San  Antonio  College,  Walnut 

Pasadena  City  College,  Pasadena 

Pepperdine  College,  Los  Angeles 

Rio  Hondo  Junior  College,  Santa  Fe  Springs 

University  of  California:  Los  Angeles  Campus 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles 

Whittier  College,  Whittier 

Modesto  State  Hospital,  Modesto: 

Modesto  Junior  College,  Modesto 

Napa  State  Hospital,  Imola: 

Contra  Costa  College,  San  Pablo 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Francisco 

Neuropsvchiatric  Institute,  Los  Angeles: 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College,  Northridge 
University  of  California:  Los  Angeles  Campus 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles 

Patton  State  Hospital,  Patton: 

California  State  College,  San  liernardino 
San  Bernardino  Valley  College,  San  Bernardino 
San  Diego  State  College,  San  Diego 
University  of  Redlands,  Redlands 

Stockton  State  Hospital.  Stockton : 

San  Joaquin  Delta  College,  Stockton 
University  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton 
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COLORADO 


Colorado  Psychopathic  Hospital.  Denver; 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 

Fort  Logan  Mental  Health  Center.  Den ve r ; 

Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins 
Colorado  Woman's  College,  Denver 
Loretto  Heights  College,  Loretto 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 
University  of  Denver,  Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut  Valiev  Hospital.  Middletown: 

Central  Connecticut  State  College,  New  Britain 

Connecticut  College,  New  London 

Hartford  College  for  Women,  Hartford 

Holy  Apostles  Seminary,  Cromwell 

Trinity  College,  Hartford 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown 

Yale  University,  New  Haven 

DELAWARE 

Governor  Bacon  Health  Center.  Delaware  City; 

University  of  Delaware,  Newark 

FLORIDA 

South  Florida  State  Hospital.  Hollywood: 

Florida  Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton 

Junior  College  of  Broward  County,  Fort  Lauderdale 

Miami-Dade  Junior  College,  Miami 

GEORGIA 

Milledaeville  State  Hospital.  Milledgeville: 

Mercer  University,  Macon 

Woman's  College  of  Georgia,  The,  Milledgeville 
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ILLINOIS 


Alton  State  Hospital,  A Iton : 

Monticello  College,  Godfrey 

Southern  Illinois  University:  Edwardsville  Campus 

Anna  State  Hospital.  Anna r 

Southeast  Missouri  State  College,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Missouri 

East  Moline  State  Hospital.  East  Moline: 

Asbury  Bible  College,  Milan 
Augustana  College,  Ror'  Island 
Black  Hawk  College,  Moline 

Jacksonville  State  Hospital.  Jacksonville: 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville 
MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville 
Quincy  College,  Quincy 

Springfield  Junior  College,  Springfield 

Kankakee  State  Hospital.  Kankakee : 

Olivet  Nazarene  College,  Kankakee 
University  of  Illinois,  Ur.  ■=ma 

Peoria  State  Hospital.  Peoria: 

Bradley  University,  Peoria 


INDIANA 

Central  State  Hospital.  Indianapolis; 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis 
Marian  College,  Indianapolis 

Dr.  Norman  M.  Beatty  Memorial  Hospital.  Westville: 
Goshen  College,  Goshen 
St.  Joseph's  college,  Rensselaer 
St.  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame 
Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso 

Loqansport  State  Hospital.  Logansport: 

Manchester  College,  North  Manchester 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette 
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INDIANA  (cont'd) 


Madison  State  Hospital.  Madison; 
Hanover  College,  Hanover 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

Richmond  State  Hospital.  Richmond : 
Harlham  College,  Richmond 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 


IOWA 


Mental  Health  Institute.  Independence : 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon 

Mental  Health  Institute.  Mt.  Pleasant: 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines 
Graceland  College,  Lamoni 

Iowa  State  University  of  Science  and  Technology,  Ames 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mt«  Pleasant 

Keokuk  Community  College,  Keokuk 

Morningside  College,  Sioux  City 

Muscatine  Community  College,  Muscatine 

Simpson  College,  Indianola 

State  College  of  Iowa,  Cedar  Falls 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette 


KANSAS 

Lamed  State  Hospital.  Lamed: 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College,  Hays 

Osawatomie  State  Hospital.  Osawatomie; 
Baker  University,  Baldwin  City 
Ottawa  University,  Ottawa 


KENTUCKY 

Eastern  State  Hospital,  Lexington: 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  Richmond 
Georgetown  College,  Georgetown 
Transylvania  College,  Lexington 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 
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KENTUCKY  (cont*d) 

Kentucky  State  Hospitals  Danville: 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky,  Danville 

Western  State  Hospital,  Hopkinsville: 

Murray  State  College,  Murray 

Western  Kentucky  State  College,  Bowling  Green 


MAINE 


Pineland  Hospital  and  Training  Center,  powna 1 : 
Bates  College,  Lewiston 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick 
Gorham  State  College,  Gorham 
St.  Joseph's  College,  North  Windham 
Westbrook  Junior  College,  Portland 


MARYLAND 

The  Clifton  T.  Perkins  State  Hospital.  Jessups 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore 
St.  Mary's  Seminar  and  University,  Baltimore 

Crownsville  State  Hospital.  Crownsville: 

Catholic  University  of  America,  The:  Theological 
College,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Morgan  State  College,  Baltimore 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis 

Springfield  State  Hospital.  Sykesville 
Hood  College,  Frederick 
Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster 

Spring  Grove  State  Hospital.  Baltimore; 

Catonsville  Community  College,  Catonsville 
College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park 
Woodstock  College,  Woodstock 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  State  Hospital.  Boston: 

Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill 
Boston  University,  Boston 
Emerson  College,  Boston 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge 

Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Newton 

Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge 

Simmons  College,  Boston 

Tufts  University,  Medford 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley 

Bridgewater  State  Hospital.  Bridgewater : 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge 
Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge 

Gardner  State  Hospital.  Gardner : 

State  College  at  Fitchburg 

Grafton  State  Hospital.  North  Grafton: 

Clark  University,  Worcester 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester 

Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center,  Boston: 

Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill 
Boston  University,  Boston 
Emmanuel  College,  Boston 

Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Newton 
Simmons  College,  Boston 
Tufts  University,  Medford 
Wheelock  College,  Boston 

Metropolitan  State  Hospital,  Waltham: 

Boston  University,  Boston 
Brandeis  University,  Waltham 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge 
Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge 
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MASSACHUSETTS  (cont  * d) 


Northampton  State  Hospital,  Northampton: 

American  International  College,  Springfield 
Amherst  College,  Amherst 
College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms,  Chicopee 
Holyoke  Community  College,  Holyoke 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley 
Northampton  Commercial  College,  Northanpton 
Smith  College,  Northampton 
Springfield  College,  Springfield 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 

Worcester  State  Hospital.  Worcester : 

Anna  Maria  College  for  Women,  Paxton 
Becker  Junior  College,  Worcester 
Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill 
Clark  University,  Worcester 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo  State  Hospital.  Kalamazoo: 
Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo 
Nazareth  College,  Kalamazoo 
Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo 


Pontiac  State  Hospital.  Pontiac: 

Michigan  State  University:  Oakland  University,  Rochester 


Ypsilanti  State  Hospital.  Ypsilanti: 

Eastern  Michigan  University,  Ypsilanti 
University  of  Michigan,  The,  Ann  Arbor 


MINNESOTA 

Fergus  Falls  State  Hospital,  Fergus  Falls: 

Fergus  Falls  Junior  College,  Fergus  Falls 

Hastings  State  Hospital,  Hastings: 

Carleton  College,  Northfield 
Macalester  College,  St.  Paul 
St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 


MINNESOTA  (cont*d) 


Rochester  State  Hospital,  Rochester ; 

Austin  Junior  College,  Austin 
Rochester  Junior  College,  Rochester 
St.  Mary*s  College,  V/inona 

St.  Peter  State  Hospital.  St.  Peter; 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter 
Mankato  State  College,  Mankato 

Willmar  State  Hospital.  Willmar; 

Willmar  State  Junior  College,  Willmar 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi  State  Hospital.  Whitfield: 
Millsaps  College,  Jackson 
Mississippi  College,  Clinton 


MISSOURI 

Missouri  State  Hospital  No.  2.  St,  Joseph: 

Missouri  Western  Junior  College,  St,  Joseph 

St,  Louis  State  Hospital,  St,  Louis: 

St,  Louis  University,  St,  Louis 
Washington  University,  St,  Louis 
Webster  College,  Webster  Groves 

State  Hospital  No,  1.  Fulton: 

Stephens  College,  Columbia 
Westminster  College,  Fulton 
William  Woods  College,  Fulton 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 

State  Hospital  No,  3,  Nevada: 

Cottey  College,  Nevada 


MCNTA17A 

Montana  State  Hospital.  Warm  Springs; 
Montana  State  University,  Bozeman 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula 


NEBRASKA 


Hastings  State  Hospital.  Ingleside: 

Hastings  College,  Hastings 

Lincoln  State  Hospital.  Lincoln; 

Concordia  Teachers  College,  Seward 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  Lincoln 
Union  College,  Lincoln 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

NEW  JERSEY 

Jew  Jersey  State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park: 

College  of  St*  Elizabeth,  Convent  Station 
Drew  University,  Madison 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University:  Florham-Madison  Campus 


NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  State  Hospital*  Las  Vegas: 

Eastern  New  Mexico  University,  Portales 
New  Mexico  Highlands  University,  Las  Vegas 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque 


NEW  YORK 

Binghamton  State  Hospital.  Binghamton: 

Broome  Technical  Community  College,  Binghamton 

Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park 

State  University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton 

Brooklyn  State  Hospital.  Brooklyn: 

City  University  of  New  York,  The:  Brooklyn  College 
Long  Island  University,  Green vale 
New  York  University,  New  York 

Buffalo  State  Hospital.  Buffalo: 

Canisius  College,  Buffalo 
Rosary  Hill  College,  Buffalo 

State  University  of  New  York:  College  at  Buffalo 
State  University  of  New  York:  SUNY  at  Buffalo 
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NEW  YORK  (cont'd) 


Central  Islip  State  Hospital.  Central  Islip: 

Adelphi  University:  Adelphi  Suffolk  College,  Garden  City 
Hofstra  University,  Hempstead 

State  University  of  New  York:  SUNY  at  Stony  Brook 
Suffolk  Community  College,  Selden 

Hudson  River  State  Hospitals  Poughkeepsie: 

Dutchess  Community  College,  Poughkeepsie 
Pordham  University:  Novitiate  of  St.  Andrew-on-Hudson, 
Poughkeepsie 

Marist  College,  Poughkeepsie 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie 

Kings  Park  State  Hospital.  Kings  Park: 

Nassau  Community  College,  Garden  City 
State  University  of  New  York:  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College  at  Farmingdale 
Suffolk  Community  College,  Selden 

Manhattan  State  Hospital.  New  York: 

City  University  of  New  York,  The:  City  College,  New  York 
Manhattan  College,  Bronx 

Marcv  State  Hospital.  Marcy; 

Bard  College,  Annandale-on-Hudson 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton 

New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute.  New  York: 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

Pilgrim  State  Hospital.  West  Brentwood: 

Nassau  Community  College,  Garden  City 

Rochester  State  Hospital.  Rochester: 

Monroe  Community  College,  Rochester 

St.  John  Fisher  College,  Inc.,  Rochester 

State  University  of  New  York:  College  at  Brockport 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester 
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NEW  YORK  (cont*d) 


Rockland  State  Hospital.  Or angebur g : 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University;  Teaneck,  N,  J,,  Campus 
Nyack  Missionary  College,  Nyack 

St.  Vladimir's  Orthodox  Theological  Seminary,  Tuckahoe 

Utica  State  Hospital.  Utica: 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton 
Mohawk  Valley  Community  College,  Utica 
Syracuse  University;  Utica  College,  Utica 
Utica  School  of  Commerce,  Utica 

Willard  State  Hospital.  Willard; 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca 

WORTH  CAROLINA 

John  Umstead  Hospital.  Butner : 

Duke  University,  Durham 

North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

North  Dakota  State  Hospital.  Jamestown: 

Jamestown  College,  Jamestown 


OHIO 


Athens  State  Hospital.  Athens : 

Ohio  University,  Athens 

Cleveland  State  Hospital.  Cleveland: 

Case  Institute  of  Technology,  Cleveland 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 

Colxambus  State  Hospital.  Colxuribus; 

Denison  University,  Granville 
Ohio  State  University,  The,  Colxuribus 

Dayton  State  and  Receiving  Hospital.  Dayton : 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs 
University  of  Dayton,  Dayton 
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OHIO  (cont'd) 


Longview  State  Hospital.  Cincinnati: 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 
Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford 
Xavier  University,  Cincinnati 

Tiffin  State  Hospital,  Tiffin: 

Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin 
Tiffin  University,  Tiffin 

Woodside  Receiving  Hospital.  Youngstown: 

Youngstown  University,  The,  Youngstown 


OKLAHOMA 

Central  State  Griffin  Memorial  Hospital.  Norman : 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University,  Shawnee 
Oklahoma  City  University,  Oklahoma  City 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman 


OREGON 

Oregon  State  Hospital.  Salem: 

Meritt  Davis  Business  College,  Salem 
Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene 
Willcimette  University,  Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Eastern  State  School  and  Hospital.  Tre vose : 
Beaver  College,  Glenside 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

Mawiew  State  Hospital.  Bridgeville: 

Mount  Mercy  College,  Pittsburgh 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia  State  Hospital*  Ph i lade Iph ia : 
Beaver  College,  Glenside 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia 

Retreat  State  Hospital.  Hunlock  Creek: 

College  Misericordia,  Dallas 
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PEaJNSVLVANIA  (cont'd) 


! 


t 


Torrance  State  Hospital4  Torrance: 


Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh 
St.  Paul*s  Seminary,  Pittsburgh 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Rhode  Island  Medical  Center.  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Howard ; 

Rhode  Island  College,  Providence 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence 

University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Crafts  "Far  row  State  Hospital.  Coluxiibia: 

Benedict  College,  Colxiiribia 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Yankton  State  Hospital.  Yankton: 

Mount  Marty  College,  Yankton 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Yankton 
Yankton  College,  Yankton 

TEXAS 

Austin  State  Hospital.  Austin: 

Southwest  Texas  State  College,  San  Marcos 
Southwestern  University,  Georgetown 
University  of  Texas,  Austin 
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TEXAS  (cont'd) 

San  Antonio  State  Hospital,  San  Antonio: 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  San  Antonio 
St.  Anthony  Seminary,  San  Antonio 
St.  Mary's  University  of  San  Antonio 
San  Antonio  College,  San  Antonio 


UTAH 


Utah  State  Hospital.  Provo : 

Brigham  Young  University,  Provo 


VIRGINIA 

Central  State  Hospital.  Petersburg: 

Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg 

Eastern  State  Hospital^  Williamsburg: 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg 

Western  State  Hospital.  Staunton : 

Bridgewater  College,  Bridgewater 
Madison  College,  Harrisonburg 
Mary  Baldwin  College,  Staunton 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington 


WASHINGTON 

Northern  State  Hospital.  Sedro  Woolley: 

Skagit  Valley  College,  Mount  Vernon 
Western  Washington  State  College,  Bellingham 

Western  Str .e  Hospital.  Ft.  Steilacoom: 

Pacific  Lutheran  University,  Tacoma 
St.  Martin's  College,  Olympia 
Seattle  University,  Seattle 
Tacoma  Community  College,  Tacoma 


WISCONSIN 

Central  State  Hospital.  Waupun : 

Ripon  College,  Ripon 

Wisconsin  State  University — Oshkosh 
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WISCONSIN  (cont'd) 


Mendota  State  Hospital*  Madison: 

Edgewood  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Madison 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

Winnebago  State  Hospital.  Winnebago: 

Lawrence  University,  Appleton 
Wisconsin  State  University — Oshkosh 
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QQ  OfHCE  OF  EDUCATION 


THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EUCTIV  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  OROANIUTION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  00  NOT  NECESSARIIV  REPRESENT  OFFIClAl  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POIICV. 


TO:  Members  of  the  National  Association  of  Industrial  and  Technical 

Teacher  Educators 

PROM:  W«  R,  Miller,  Secretary -Treasurer 

RE:  Information  of  Interest  to  NAITTE  Members 


For  a number  of  years  your  organization  has  supported  a plan 
whereby  all  NAITTE  members  are  informed  of  the  business  matters  that 
take  place  at  the  annual  convention*  (Name  change  by  action  on  a 
Constitution  and  By-Iiaw  revision  proposed  at  Annual  Business  Meeting) 

The  results  of  executive  committee  action  are  especially  sig- 
nificant since  the  officers  are  functioning  in  your  behalf  and  this 
is  your  only  opportunity  to  be  informed  about  their  actions* 

The  contents  of  this  packet  are  most  helpful  to  those  of  us 
who  may  not  be  able  to  attend  the  convention  at  all,  or  who  have 
conflicts  and  find  it  necessary  to  miss  one  or  more  NAITTE  sessions* 

The  following  items,  in  the  order  listed,  are  included: 

1.  Minutes  of  three  Executive  Committee  sessions  and  two  Business 
Meetings  held  during  annual  convention* 

2*  The  President's  Report  for  1967 -Dr*  Denver  Sams» 

3*  Fineuicial  Report  for  1966-67* 

4*  Report  of  lA  Division  Activities  by  Representative  Lowell  Carver* 

5*  Report  of  T & I Division  Activities  by  Representative  Durwin 
Hanson* 

6*  Report  of  VZCA  Activities  by  Representative  Joe  Reed* 

7*  Report  of  the  Editor-Journal  of  Industrial  Teacher  Education* 

8*  Membership  and  Circulation  Report^ 

9*  Revised  and  Approved  Constitution  and  By-Laws« 

10*  Report  on  the  Industrial  Teacher  Education  Directory« 

11*  Presentation  by  Dr*  Calvin  J*  Cotrel 1-Re search.  Leadership 
Development  and  Information  Retrieval « 

12*  Presentation  by  Dr.  Lester  G*  Duenk-The  Validity  of  P^er  and 
Pencil  Types  of  Creativity  Tests  in  Industrial  Education* 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  FIRST  EXECTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING 
National  Association  of  industrial  Teacher  Educators 
Sunday,  December  3,  1967  (2:00  to  4:00  p*m«) 


Members  present:  President  Sams,  Vice-President  Anderson,  Williams 

McMahon,  Secretary  Miller,  Past  President  Cotrell,  Trustee 
Taylor,  and  the  representative  of  the  AVA  Council  on  Teacher 
Education,  George  Brandon 


1.0  First  item  of  business  was  the  approval  of  the  minutes  of 

the  1966  Denver  convention  which  were  approved  as  distributed. 

2.0  Vice-President  Carlisle  Anderson,  Who  was  to  serve  as  the 
Chairman  for  the  First  General  Session,  clarified  the  agenda 
with  the  committee. 

3.0  President  Sams  called  upon  Secretary  Miller  to  report  on  the 
honorary  memberships  to  be  awarded  at  the  second  general 
session.  After  this  report  some  discussion  was  held  regarding 
the  problems  of  awarding  honorary  memberships.  President 
Sams  was  asked  to  appoint  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  consider 

the  problem  of  honorary  memberships  especially  related  to 
(1)  JITE  dedication  staten^nts  and  (2)  some  type  of  recogni- 
tion other  than  the  honorary  memberships  for  non-industrial 
teacher  education  personnel  (the  committee  should  consider 
the  number  as  well  as  the  manner  of  presentation) « 

4.0  On  behalf  of  Membership  Chaiman  William  H.  Mason,  Secretary 
Miller  was  asked  to  report  on  the  number  of  members  (569) 
and  the  membership  promotional  efforts  and  record  keeping 
systems  that  had  been  developed  by  Mason,  Miller  and  the 
JITE  circulation  manager,  Howard  Mcvicker. 

5.0  The  chairman  of  the  auditing  committee,  Cyrus  Taylor,  indicated 
that  the  auditing  committee  had  found  the  financial  records 

to  be  in  good  order  and  suggested  that'  the  committee  go  on 
record  as  supporting  the  accuracy  of  the  financial  statement 
and  the  methods  of  bookkeeping, 

6.0  President  Sams  thanked  the  officers  in  attendance  for  the 
help  that  they  had  given  him  as  President,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  ill  much  of  the  1967 
member sh^  year. 

6.1  It  was  moved  by  Past  President  Cotrell  that  the  president  send 

a letter  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  as  well  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  industrial  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  commending  the  Secretary-Treasurer  for 
his  ov^tstanding  services  to  the  association. 
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Vice  President  Williams  introduced  a discussion  relative  to 
a reprinting  of  the  Accident  Prevention  Manual  for  Shop 
Teachers  and  reported  on  suggestions  by  the  Publisher  (ATS) 
regarding  a reprinting  and/or  revision# 

After  considerable  discussion  by  members  of  the  committee, 
Secretary  Miller  moved  that  the  publisher  be  authorize  ^ to 
reprint  the  Accident  Prevention  Manual  and  that  Vice  president 
Williams  be  ashed  to  coordinate  the  editorial  changes  that 
are  required#  Motion  was  seconded  and  passed# 

Past  President  Cotrell  reported  on  activities  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-law  Revision  Committee  and  presented 
suggested  changes  for  the  Executive  Committee's  consideration# 
After  a discussion  of  the  suggested  changes  and  careful 
study  of  the  mimeographed  revisions.  Vice  President  McMahon 
moved  that  the  suggested  changes  in  the  Constitution  and 
By-laws  be  endorsed  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  presented 
to  the  membe’^ship  at  the  first  general  session  on  Sunday 
evening,  December  3,  1967#  The  motion  was  seconded  and  passed* 

Past  President  Cotrell,  who  had  been  asked  during  the  past 
year  to  assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  NAITE  Research  Committee, 
reported  on  a revitalized  system  for  making  research  in 
Industrial  and  Technical  Teacher  Education  more  visible# 

This  revised  system  was  aimed  at  tying  in  the  Research  Commit- 
tee efforts  with  the  work  of  the  educational  research  and 
instsniction  material  Clearinghouse  for  vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  funded  by  the  U*  S#  Office  of  Education#  This 
system,  as  further  described  by  Mr#  Charles  Harris,  represen- 
tative of  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse,  would  allow  the  Committee 
to  continue  to  secure  a bibliography  of  Doctoral,  Masters, 
and  Field  Studies,  but  in  addition,  copies  of  research  studies 
would  be  fed  into  the  ERIC  network  publications#  The  Executive 
Committee  went  on  record  as  endorsing  the  system  and  supported 
the  Research  Committee's  activity  in  conjunction  with  ERIC. 

There  being  no*  further  business  to  come  before  the  committee. 
President  Sams  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W#  R.  Miller 

Secretary-Treasurer 
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MINU!T£S  OF  THE  FIRST  6£KERAX>  SBSSIOH  AED  BUSINESS  IIBBTINS 
National  Association  of  Industrial  Teacher  Educators 
Sunday/  December  3/  1957  (8:00  to  10:00  p»m.) 

1*0  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice  President  Carlisle 
Anderson/  i^iO  recognized  the  host  and  recorder  for  the 
session* 

1«1  President  Sams  presented  the  Presidential  Report  for  the 
1966-67  year  in  which  he  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
assistance  provided  during  the  year  by  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  general  membership  of  the  I^IAITB 
(report  enclosed) * 

2*0  Secretary-Treasurer  Miller  was  asked  to  formally  present  the 
financial  report  for  HAITB  Which  had  been  distributed  to 
the  membership  as  they  entered  the  assembly  room.  Several 
significant  items  of  expenditure  and  income  were  eirphasized 
(copy  enclosed) * 

2*1  Auditing  Committee  Chaiman/  Cyrus  Taylor  reported  on  the 

status  of  the  NAITB  financial  records  and  moved  the  acceptance 
of.  the  financial  repott*  The  motion  was  seconded  and  passed* 

3*0  Professor  Lowell  Carver/  representative  of  the  lA  Division 
Policy  and  Planning  Committee/  gave  a report  of  lA  Division 
activities  that  took  place  during  the  past  year  (report 
enclosed) * 

4*0  Professor  Durwin  Hanson/  representative  of  the  T & I Division 
Policy  and  Planning  Committee  reported  on  the  activities  of 
the  T & I Division  during  the  past  year  (report  enclosed) * 

5*0  Professor  Joe  L*  Reed/  NAITB  representative  on  the  Advisory 
Council/  for  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America  presented 
a report  on  the  activities  of  VICA,  which  had  occurred  during 
the  past  year*  Three  leaders  of  ViCA  were  introduced  and  one 
of  the  leaders  expressed  appreciation  for  the  support  of 
NAITB  in  VICA  matters  (report  enclosed) « 

5.0  Professor  Carl  Schaefer*  current  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Industrial  Teacher  Education/  introduced  the  journal  staff 
and  reported  upon  some  of  the  problems  and  accomplishments 
connected  with  the  pttblication  of  the  JITS  during  the  past 
year  (report  enclosed) « 

7*0  In  the  absence  of  the  membership  chairman/  Professor  William 
H*  Mason  and  circulation  manager  for  the  JITB/  Professor 
Howard  McVicker/  both  of  Purdue  University#  JITB  editor 
Carl  Schaefer  described  the  procedures  which  had  been  vdeveloped 
to  promote  MAITB  memberships  and  Journal  subscriptions*  A 
sizeable  increase  in  the  number  of  memberships  was  reported; 

569  for  the  year  ending  November  14#  1967  as  con^ared  with 
508  for  the  year  ending  November  14,  1966  (a  joint  report 
from  these  two  men  is  enclosed) * 
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8.0  Secretary  Miller,  member  of  the  Constitution  and  By-laws 
Revision  Committee  gave  a brief  report  of  the  activities  of 
this  committee  which  was  chaired  by  Past  president  Cotrell* 

The  session  host  was  asked  to  present  copies  of  the  proposed 
revisions  to  the  menibership*  The  members  were  asked  to  review 
the  proposed  revisions  between  the  time  of  this  meeting  and 
the  second  general  session  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  morning, 
December  5«  It  was  indicated  that  action  would  be  taken 

upon  the  revised  Constitution  and  By-laws  at  the  Tuesday 
br^^icfast  meeting.  (Copies  of  the  revised  Constitution  and 
By-laws  was  approved  at  the  second  general  session  are 
enclosed.) 

9.0  Vice  President  William  A.  Williams  described  the  plans  for 
a second  printing  of  NAITE*s  Accident  prevention  Manual  for 
Shop  Teachers . It  was  pointed  out  that  this  second  printing 
would  be  able  to  incorporate  minor  editorial  changes,  more 
current  statistics  and  improved  pictures.  Vice  President 
Williams  indicated  that  the  Executive  Commi':tee  had  endorsed 
the  second  printing  and  had  asked  him  to  serve  as  Editor  for 
these  modifications.  It  was  asked  that  th«;  meinbership  make 
any  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  Accident  Prevention  Manual 
in  order  that  this  next  printing  might  be  maximally  effective. 
Any  suggestions  are  to  be  reported  directly  to  Professor 
Williams  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

10.0  Past  President  Cotrell,  who  had  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Research  Committee  of  NAITE,  presented  a report  of 
activities  related  to  research  that  had  been  coordinated  and 
carried  out  through  The  Center  For  Research  And  Leadership 
Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  at  The  Ohio 
State  university,  Colunibus,  Ohio.  In  addition,  professor  Cot- 
rell described  the  ERIC  system  and  related  the  research  iden- 
tification and  reporting  activities  of  the  NAITE  Research 
Committee,  which  will  be  incorporated  into  the  ERIC  network, 
(report  enclosed) 

11*0  Chairman  of  the  session.  Vice  President  Carlisle  Anderson 

asked  for  announcements,  and  thereafter,  declared  the  session 
adjourned. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


W.  R.  Miller 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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SECOND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING 
National  Association  of  Industrial  Teacher  Educators 
Monday,  December  4,  1967  (5j00  to  6:30  p*m.) 

Members  present:  Anderson,  McMahon,  Konecny,  Cotrell,  Rudiger, 

Hanson,  Taylor,  Spence,  Sams,  and  Miller,  Invited  guests: 

G*  S.  Wall  and  Harold  Silvius 

1.0  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Sams,  who  in 
turn  asked  Professor  G*  S,  Wall  to  make  a report  to  the 
Executive  Committee  concerning  activities  related  to  the 
Directory  of  Industrial  Teacher  Education. 

1.1  Professor  Hall  presented  a brief  report  of  Directory  prepara- 
tion procedures  and  possible  policy  changes  which  might 
affect  the  preparation  of  the  1968  Directory  of  Industrial 
Teacher  Education. 

1.2  After  discussion  of  Professor  Wall's  suggestion,  it  was  moved 
that  the  Directory  include  only  thoso  institutions  granting 
baccalaureate  and/or  graduate  degree  programs  in  Industrial 
and  Technical  Teacher  Education.  This  policy  change  was 
seconded  and  passed.  The  problems  of  listing  state  department 
i ^rsonnel  and  the  inclusion  of  non-teaching  technology 
majors  were  aired  to  a considerable  degree  by  the  committee. 

1.0  President  Sams  asked  Professor  Harold  Silvius  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  he  would  present  the  honorary  membership 
certificates  at  the  second  general  session  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday  morning,  December  5< 

2.1  Professor  Silvius  reviewed  his  presentation  procedures  and 
received  endorsement  by  the  committee. 

2.2  In  addition.  Professor  Silvius  requested  that  the  Executive 
Committee  provide  another  jite  contributor  to  help  with  the 
writing  of  dedicatory  statements  for  honorary  memberships 
that  appear  in  the  JITE.  President  Sams  indicated  that  he 
would  make  this  suggestion  to  tha  Journal  Editor,  Carl 
Schaefer. 

3.0  The  representative  to  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Division 
Policy  and  Planning  Committee,  Durwin  Hanson,  reported  that 
an  alternate  representative  from  NAITE  needed  to  be  appointed 
for  1968  by  the  newly  elected  President  of  NAITE. 

4.0  Robert  Rudiger,  representative  on  the  AVA  Advisory  Council 
reported  the  concetnof  the  Advisory  Council  with  regard  to 
"operation  impact"  and  urged  active  support  by  NAITE. 

4.1  Representative  Hanson  also  echoed  these  sentiments  from  the 
T & I Policy  and  Planning  Committee. 
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5.0  President  55ams  asked  vice-Pre^iderit  Gordon  McMahon  to  describe 
the  agenda  for  the  second  general  session  of  NAITE  to  be  held 
at  7:00  a.m.  on  December  5.  After  some  discussion  for  pur- 
posses  of«  clarification,  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  was 
declared  adjourned. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

A' 

W.  R.  Miller 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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MINUTES  OP  THE  SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION  AND  BUSINESS  MEETING 
National  Association  of  Industrial  Teacher  Educators 
Tuesday,  December  5,  1967  (7:00  to  8:30  a,m.) 

ImO  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice  President  Gordon 
McMahon,  who  introduced  the  officers  and  special  guests* 

2.0  Professor  Melvin  Barlow  was  introduced  as  the  sp^  ;ker  for 
the  session.  Professor  Barlow  addressed  the  topic  "How  We 
Study  The  History  of  Industrial  Teacher  Education"  (outline 
of  remarks  enclosed) , 

3.0  Professor  Harold  Silvius  introduced  the  following  men: 

Dean  James  R*  D«  Eddy,  Dean  Rupert  Evans,  Dean  Ernest  C, 
Jeppsen,  Dr*  H*  H*  London,  Dr*  William  Micheels,  Dr*  Robert 
Worthington  and  appropriately  commended  each  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  Industrial  Teacher  Education 
profession  and  to  NAITE*  Professor  Silvius  next  called 
forward  three  men  who  had  served  the  profession  and  NAITE 
through  their  respective  publishing  firms  and  financial 
support  of  Association  activities*  These  honorees  were: 

Mr*  Floyd  Mix,  President  of  the  Goodheart-Willcox  Publishing 
Company,  Mr*  William  McKnight,  Jr,,  President  of  the  McKnight 
and  McKnight  Publishing  Company,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Prakken, 
President  of  Prakken  Publications,  Incorporated*  All  nine 
of  these  individuals  were  awarded  certificates  of  honorary 
membership  by  President  Sams  and  warmly  applauded  by  the 
membership* 

4*0  The  Nominating  Committee's  report  was  presented  by  Chairman 
Calvin  Cotrell,  with  the  following  individuals  nominated  for 
office.  For  the  Office  of  President,  Dr*  William  P*  Spence; 
for  the  Office  of  Vice  President  for  T & I,  Dr.  Durwin  Hanson; 
for  the  Office  of  Vice  President  for  Industrial  Arts,  Dr- 
Rutherford  Lockette;  and  for  Trustee,  Dr,  Walter  c.  Brown, 

4.1  Nominations  were  requested  from  the  floor.  When  none  were 
forthcoming.  Dr,  G*  S,  Wall  moved  that  nominations  be  closed 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  cast  a unanimous 
ballot  for  the  nominees.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr*  Robert 
Reese  and  passed. 

4*2  Dr,  Tom  Olivo  conducted  the  installation  ceremony  in  which 

the  five  new  officers  were  reminded  of  their  responsibilities 
for  the  work  of  the  Association*  Lowell  Carver  was  also  form- 
ally installed  as  representative  to  the  Industrial  Arts  Policy 
and  Planning  Committee,  Professor  Carver  had  been  appointed 
in  1966  but  was  not  installed  at  the  1366  convention. 

5,0  Secretary  Miller  called  for  action  on  the  revised  Constitution 
and  By-laws  as  presented  to  the  membership  at  the  first  general 
session  on  December  3,  1967* 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  is  in  the  organization 
name  which  now  becomes  National  Association  of  Industrial 
and  Technical  Teacher  Educators. 


5.1 


i 
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5«2  After  several  questions  had  been  raised  and  discussed  and  an 
ammendment  to  By-law  Item  13  was  made  (the  ammendment  called 
fdr  the  VICA  representative  to  be  a merriber  from  the  Trade 
and  Industrial  Division)  the  revised  Constitution  and  By-laws 
as  ammended  were  adopted  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  membership 
in  attendance,  (There  were  approximately  110  members  at  the 
meeting. ) i 

* 

6.0  The  meeting  was  adjourned  by  Vice  President  McMahon* 

Respectfully  sxibmitted# 

Zir/c^ 

W,  R,  Miller 
Secretary-Treasurer 


V 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  THIRD  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

Nationcll  Association  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Teacher  Educators 
Tuesday,  December  5,  1967  (4:00  to  6:30  p*m.) 

Membeirs  present;  lA  Division  Representative  Carver;  Vice  Presidents 
Anderson,  Williams,  McMahon,  and  Lockette;  Trustees  Brown  and 
Konecny,  President  Sams;  Past  President  Cotrell  and  Secretary 
Miller* 

1*0  President  Sams  opened  the  meeting  by  clarifying  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  new  officers  and  requested  the  assistance  of 
all  officers  in  suggesting  names  of  persons  who  might  be 
named  to  some  of  the  appointive  positions  in  the  organization 
for  the  coming  year* 

1*1  Past  President  Cotrell  offered  suggestions  which  grew  out  of 
the  Nomination  Committee's  deliberations.  Special  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  the  necessity  for  active  and  informed  alter- 
nate representatives  to  the  two  Policy  and  Planning  Committees. 

2.0  President  Sams  suggested  that  a letter  be  sent  to  the  current 
JITE  Editor  Carl  Schaefer,  with  carbons  to  the  appropriate 
administrative  officers  at  The  Rutgers  University  offering 
commendation  for  his  efforts  during  the  past  two  years  as 
Editor  of  the  JITE. 

3.0  The  convention  program  responsibilities  for  1968  were  agreed 

upon  by  the  committee  as  follows:  First  General  Session  - 

Durwin  Hanson;  Second  General  Session  - Carlisle  Anderson; 
Research  Session  - Rutherford  Lockette;  Breakfast  Session  - 
William  A.  Williams. 

3.1  Problems  related  to  the  scheduling  of  the  convention  program 
to  be  held  in  1968  were  discussed. 

3.2  It  was  suggested  that  the  newly  elected  President,  William 
Spence,  be  asked  to  contact  the  program  chairman  for  the 
lA  and  T & I Division  in  an  effort  to  carefully  coordinate 
program  timing  and  avoid  excessive  conflicts* 

3.3  Following  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  each  Vice  President 
would  be  responsible  for  securing  hosts  and  a recorder  as  well 
as  program  participants  for  each  of  the  sessions. 

4.0  JITE  Editor  Carl  Schaefer  reported  that  t**e  American  Technical 
Society  will  again  support  the  1967-68  Journal  in  the  amount 
of  $3200.00* 

4.1  Incoming  editor  Jerome  Moss  will  ask  one  of  the  assistant 
editors  to  assist  Professor  Harold  Silvius  with  the  preparation 
of  dedicatory  statements. 

4.2  Editor  Schaefer  reported  that  it  had  been  requested  by  the 
JITE  Council  to  have  the  number  of  copies  increased  in  order 

to  provide  complimentary  copies  to  "resident”  doctoral  students* 
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5.0  The  Industrial  Arts  Policy  and  Planning  Committee  representa- 
tive Lowell  carver  reported  a change  in  the  procedure  whereby 
the  convention  report  from  the  lA  Division  Policy  and  Planning 
Committee  will  be  up-to-date  with  the  activities  of  the  Division: 
as  reported  at  the  current  convention  rather  than  from  the 
previous  convention's  activities  as  has  been  past  practice. 

6.0  President  Sams  read  a letter  from  VICA  submitted  through  one^ 
of  the  board  members  Mr.  Merton  Wheeler,  Director  of  Industrial 
Education  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  Through  the  letter  VICA 
he  requested  that  NAITE  prepare  a supportive  statement  endorse- 
ing  the  VICA  movement  and  its  effort  to  develop  a Center  for 
Youth  Leadership  Development.  After  considerable  discussion 

on  the  matter  it  was  taken  as  a consensus  of  the  Executive 
Committee  that  the  President  would  write  such  a letter  endors- 
ing the  VICA  movement  and  supporting  its  efforts  to  develop 
a Center  for  Youth  Leadership  Development.  It  wap  recognized 
by  the  Committee  that  no  funds  were  available  in  the  Treasury 
of  NAITE  to  financially  support  such  a Center. 

7.0  President  Sams  brought  before  the  group  the  concern  of  the 
AVA  Advisory  Council  that  the  membership  year  for  NAITE  be 
brought  in  line  with  the  membership  year  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association* 

7.1  It  was  the  consensus  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  a 
Constitutional  revision  which  would  provide  for  a change  in 
the  membership  year  to  July  1 to  June  30  be  brought  before 
the  membership  at  the  1968  convention. 

8.0  Vice  President  Williams  offered  the  suggestion  that  a 

"Facilities  Handbook"  be  considered  as  an  appropriate  activity 
for  NAITE.  After  ^ome  discussion  of  the  matter,  it  was 
^ to  table  the  item  until  the  1968  meeting. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  R.  Miller 
Secretary -Treasurer 


TliE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 


Our  Association  has  made  much  progress  during  the  1966-67  year.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  report  to  you  upon  this  progress.  The  following  items 
should  be  of  considerable  interest  to  all  members i 

1.  Our  Association  took  on  a new  name.  We  are  now  the  National 
Association  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Teacher  Educators. 

. This  change  resulted  from  an  extensive  study  by  an  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-laws  chaired  by 
Dr.  Calvin  J.  Cotrell.  They  made  this  recommendation,  and 
it  was  approved  at  our  annual  meeting  in  Cleveland.  This 
change  is  particularly  appropriate  because  of  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  the  word  "technical”  in  our  departments  and 
programs . 

2.  We  have  seen  during  the  last  year  a substantial  increase  in 
our  membership.  Because  :>f  the  strong  influence  of 
Professor  William  Mason,  Membership  Chairman,  our  member- 
ship has  grown  from  approximately  500  to  almost  600. 

Although  this  increase  is  very  gratifying,  we  still  need  to 
realize  that  our  potential  exceeds  2,000.  Because  of  this, 

I challenge  each  member  to  continue  to  help  Chairman  Mason 
to  build  this  membership  to  a much  higher  level. 

3.  During  1966-67  our  Journal  (JITE)  became  a four-issue  publi- 
cation instead  of  the  previous  three.  This  was  made  possib-i. 
through  the  continued  support  of  the  American  Technical 
Society  (ATS) . Not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  our  members  have  continued  to  support  this  growth 
through  their  increasing  contribution  of  manuscripts.  Your 
JITE  editor  will  continue  to  appreciate  the  submission  of 
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manuscripts*  | 

t 

We  have  seen  during  the  last  year  a much  improved  management 
of  the  circulation  of  our  Journal*  This  has  resulted  through 
the  combined  efforts  of:  Circulation  Manager,  Professor 

Howard  McVicker;  our  Membership  Chairman,  Professor  VJilliam 
Mason;  the  Executive  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr*  Wilbur  Miller; 
Editors,  Dr*  Carl  Schaefer  and  Dr*  Jerome  Moss;  and  Publica- 
tions Editor,  Dr*  Fred  Kagy*  Due  to  improved  communication 
among  these  key  JITE  people,  our  Journal  has  taken  on  in- 
creasing quality,  both  in  terms  of  content  and  in  adherence 
to  established  publication  dates* 

There  remains  one  severe  problem  with  our  Journal:  We  still 

need  a sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  Journal  subscribers* 

I therefore  urge  each  of  you  to  send  to  Circulation  Manager 
McVicker  any  thoughts  or  ideas  you  may  have  for  increasing 
the  number  of  subscribers* 

4*  Our  Directory  of  Industrial  Teacher  Educators  has  also  demon- 
strated progress  during  the  past  year*  Because  of  joint 
agreement  between  NAITTE  and  ACIATE,  the  Directory  will  nov7 
be  published  every  year  as  opposed  to  the  previous  policy  of 
every  other  year*  Like  our  Journal,  the  publication  of  the 
Directory  is  expensive*  We  probably  could  not  have  under- 
taken this  yearly  publication  without  the  support  of  Goodhart 
Wilcox*  Furthermore,  the  Directory  requires  much  effort,  and 
all  of  us  are  irdebted  to  Dr*  Gus  Wall  for  his  continued  ex- 
cellent management  of  its  publication* 
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5*  For  several  years  we  have  had  a Resecirch  Conimittee*  I am 
happy  to  inform  the  members  that  during  last  year 
Dr*  Calvin  Cotrell  agreed  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  this 
committee*  I know  that  Dr*  Cotrell  will  bring  renewed  zest 
and  leadejrship  to  this  vital  facet  of  NAITTE  activities.  Kir; 
appointment  is  particularly  significant  because  of  his  con- 
tinued affiliation  with  ERIC  at  Ohio  State  University. 

6*  With  the  attendance  at  each  NAITTE  annual  meeting,  many  of  u.. 
observed  increased  excitement  about  the  growth  of  the  Voca- 
tional-Industrial Clubs  of  American  (VICA) . Our  representa- 
tive to  VICA  is  Dr.  Joe  Reed  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

I am  sure  Dr.  Reed  would  join  me  in  urging  each  member  of 
NAITTE  to  become  familiar  with  VICA,  and  to  in  any  way 
support  this  organization  in  behalf  of  our  national  youth 
associated  with  vocational  and  industrial  education* 

Finally,  during  the  past  year,  many  members  of  NAITTE  have  meant  more 
to  me  than  ever  before.  I would  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  profound  appreciation  for  the  privilege  of  serving  as  your 
president,  and  to  pledge  my  continued  support  to  the  growth  and  pro- 
gress of  NAITTE. 


Denver  Sams 
President 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  INDUSTRIAL  TPACHBR  EDUCATORS 
Report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  Fiscal  Period 
November  15#  1966  - November  14#  1967 


Balance#  November  14#  1966 

In  account  with  Boone  County  Nat'l  Bank# 

Columbia # Missouri  $5777 *33 

$5777.33 


Receipts 


Membership  Dues  2366*00 

Subscription  to  JITE  932*78 

American  Technical  Society  (Royalty 
Payment  for  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 
MANUAL  FOR  SHOP  TEACHERS)  443*42 

American  Technical  Society  (Contribution 

for  JITE  production  costs)  2800.00 

Sale  of  Directory  43*00 

Interest  on  Certificate  of  Saving  50*00 


Total  Receipts  $6635  *20 


Gross  Balance 


12412*53 


Disbursements 


JITE  Expenses 
Membership  Expenses 

Secretarial  Expenses  (typing#  Clerical 
work/  preparation  for  mailing) 
Office  Supplies 

Postage#  Mailing  & Shipping  Expenses 
Preparation  of  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 
STUDy  GUIDE 

Purchase  of  Certificate  of  Saving 
AOTE  assessment  for  *64-‘65  & *65-*66 
Miscellaneous  Expenses 

Total  Disbursements 


NET  BALANCE 


2949*18 

291*19 

261*07 

98.01 

232*17 

200*00 

2000*00 

734.00 

76.34 


$6841*96 

6841*96 

$5570*57 


Balance#  November  14#  1967 

In  account  with  Boone  County  National  Bank#  $5570.57 

Columbia#  Missouri 


Report  has  been  examined  and  found  to  be  correct: 

Auditing  Committee:  s/  Lewis  Yoho  sA)enver  Sams 

sAiillism  H*  Mason 


W«  R*  Miller#  Treasurer 


Date:  December  3#  1967 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  EDUCATORS 
Report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  Fiscal  PerloU 
November  IS#  1966  - November  14#  1967 

ANALYSIS  OP  EXPENDITURES 


JITE 

$2643*26  Publication  and  Circulation 

283*92  Related  Postage  and  Mailing  Expense 
22*00  Refund  of  Cancelled  and  Overpaid  Subscriptions 
$2949*18 

MEMBERSHIP  PROMOTION 

$ 129*94  Membership  Promotion  Envelopes 
6*55  Membership  Cards 

154*69  Related  Postage  & Membership  Record  Cards 
$ 291*19 


OFFICE  EXPENSE 


$ 98*01 

261.07 
232.17 
76.09 
34*65 
21*58 
$ 663.57 


Office  Supplies 

Secretarial  and  Clerical  Labor 
Postage#  Mailing  and  Shipping  Expense 
Reproduction  of  Convention  Reports 
Te lephone 

Honorary  Membership  Certificate  & Frames 


MISCELLANEOUS 


$2000*00 

200.00 

734*00 

4.02 

$2938*02 


Certificate  of  Saving  @ S% 

Preparation  of  STUDY  GUIDE  Manuscript 
AOTE  assessment  for  *64-*65  and  *65-*66 
Bank  charges 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 
$6841.96 


KATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  EDUCATORS 
Report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  Fiscal  Period 
November  15,  1966  - November  14,  1967 


Check  No. 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 


DISBURSEMENTS  BY  CHECK 

W.R.  Miller  (Postage) 

Miss  Anna  Desantis  (Prep,  of  Manus, 
for  Study  Guide) 

Curtis  1000,  Inc*  (Membership  Material) 
Johnson  Publishing  Cj.  (fall  issue) (JITE) 
Dr*  Fred  Kagy  (JITE  Postage) 

Lafayette  Mailing  Service  (Membership 
solicitation  mailing  to  1900) 

W.R.  Miller  (stamps-15.00,  phone-11.40, 
certif icates-17 . 08) 

University  of  Mo.  (Print  Certificates) 
Electronics  Bus.  Equip.  (Labels) 

Transfer  to  Savings 

University  of  Mo.  (Clerical  Service) 

Univ*  of  Mo.  (Supplies-13. 36, Reproduction- 
16.09,  mailing-20.50) 

AOTE  (payment  for  '64-'65-$351.00; 
•65-'66»$383.00) 

University  of  Me.  (membership  cards) 

K.M.  Eaddy  (Dues  Overp'd) 

C.D.  Lesh  Paper  Co.  (JITE  Envelopes) 
University  of  Mo.  (Certificate) 

Lafayette  Mailing  Service  (JITE  Labels) 
Lafayette  Mailing  Service  (JITE  Labels) 
University  of  Mo.  (Postage) 

Johnson  Publishing  Co*  (Dec.  JITE  Mailing) 
Dr.  Fred  Kagy  (JITE  Mailing) 

University  of  Mo.  (Meter  Mailing) 

Elec.  Business  Equipment  (Labels) 
University  of  Mo.  (Office  Supplies) 
University  of  Mo.  (Steno.  Service) 

Mrs.  Betty  Dam  (JITE  Clerk) 

Lafayette  Mailing  Service  (JITE  Labels) 
F.W.  Faxon  (Canceled  JITE) 

Lafayette  Mailing  Service  (JITE  Labels) 
Howard  McVicker  (Stamps) 

Lafayette  Mailing  Service 
Lafayette  Mailing  Service 
Lafayette  Mailing  Service 
Johnson  Publishing  Co*  (JITE) 

Lafayette  Mailing  Service 
W.R*  Miller  (Postage  & Telephone) 
University  of  Mo.  (Meter  Mailing) 
Moore-Cottrell  (JITE  cancel) 

Iiafayette  Mailing  Service  (JITE  Labels) 
McGregor  Mag*  Agency  (overpayed) 

Lafayette  Mailing  Service  (JITE  Labels) 


Amount 

$ 10.00 

200.00 

129.94 

555.23 

17.45 

127.15 

43.48 
3.00 

35.59 

2000.00 

124.55 

50.22 

734.00 

9.50 
2.00 

11.62 

1.50 
42.76 
12.06 
,29.84 

688.62 

4.20 

47.97 

36.31 

12.48 
88.52 
15.00 
15.61 

3*50 

44.30 

15.00 

2.90 

6.55 

1.63 

546.41 

7.15 

71.50 

13.14 

4.25 

10.35 

2.00 

6.99 
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DISBURSEMENT  BY  CHECK 


Amount 


173  * 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 
181 
182 

183 

184 

185 

186 


$ 


University  of  Mo*  (Postage)  2*66 
Lafayette  Mailing  Service  (JITE  Labels)  12*06 
Dr*  Denver  Sams  (Postage)  9*51 
Howard  McVicker  (PostageH«jTITE)  15*00 
Dr*  Fred  Kagy  (Postage) (JiTE)  9*70 
Johnson  Publishing  Co*  (Sununer  JITE)  318*79 
Mrs*  Anita  Moores  (Clerical)  20*00 
Lafayette  Jteiling  Service  (JITE  Labels)  19*33 
P.W*  Faxon  (Subs*  Refund) (JITE)  4*25 
Lafayette  Mailing  Service  (JITE)  53.56 
University  of  Mo*  (Meter  Mailing)  17*56 
Mrs.  Anita  J*  Moores  (Clerical)  28*00 
W.R*  Miller  (Postage  & Phone)  27.25 
Non-check  disbursements**  15.02 


$6841.96 


* Ck*  #173  replaced  Ck.  #143,  which  was  voided,  but  records 
not  changed  in  ledger* 


**  Returned  Check  (Stale  Date)  Western  Carolina  College  5*00 


Non  Par  Bank  (Long  Lak^  Minnesota)  *05 
Bank  debit  for  W*  J,  Hall  3*00 
Ccmadian  Discount  of  $3*00  check  *23 
Returned  Check  to  Western  Carolina  College  6*00 
Canadian  Discount  on  $6*00  check  *^74 


$15.02 


SUMMARY  REPORT 


The  Industrial  Arts  Policy  and  Planning  Committee  held  two  meetings 
in  Denver#  Colorado#  on  Deceiriber  5 and  6#  3.966#  and  a cabinet  meeting 
in  Washington#  0.  C»#  on  March  12  and  13#  1967* 

This  report  attempts  to  summarize  the  items  of  business  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  National  Association  of  Industrial  Teacher  Educators 

A.  Publications  Committee 

Ernest .L*  Minelli#  Chairman  of  the  Publications  Committee#  made 

a progress  report  for  a very  active  and  productive  committee* 

1 * A Guide  to  Imoro^ j iq  Instruction  in  1 ^dustrial  Arts*  In 
February#  1962#  the  1.A*P*P.C.  approved  a revision  of  this 
publication*  A conimittee  was  appointed  and  revision  began. 

The  committee  in  its  work  has  carefully  considered  the  up- 
dating of  goals#  content#  and  philosophical  approach  for 
industrial  arts*  The  new  edition  represents  a complete  rewrite 
The  manuscript  awaits  final  approval  by  the  General  AVA  Pub- 
lications Committee  and  AVA  Board  of  Directors* 

2*  Promotional  Membership  Brochure.  At  the  annual  meeting  in 

1965#  a decision  was  made  to  develop  a "Promotional  Membex^ship 
Brochure."  A committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Wilbur 
R.  Miller  and  William  E.  Sexton  as  co-chairmen  to  develop  a 
brochure  for  promotional  purposes.  The  borchure  will  include 
the  following  headings: 

Why  an  Industrial  Arts  Division  of  AVA* 

The  Relationship  Between  Industrial  Arts  Division  of 
AVA  and  AXAA* 

Contributions  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Division* 

How  Does  AVA  Serve  Your  Profession* 

The  final  manuscript  has  been  completed. 

3.  Evaluative  Criteria  for  Industrial  Arts  Education.  During  the 
Miami  Convention  in  1965#  the  Planning  and  Policy  Committee 
authorized  the  revision  of  the  publication#  "Evaluative 
Criteria  for  Industrial  Arts  Education."  A committee  was 
appointed  with  Walter  J.  Robinson  as  chairman*  The  committee 
is  to  review#  revise#  and  update  the  present  edition#  reflec- 
ting changes  in  industrial  arts  education.  This  new  committee 
held  its  first  meeting  at  Denver  in  1966  and  its  second  in 
Cleveland  in  1967.  Assignments  have  been  made  and  progress 
will  be  forthcoming. 

AVA  Publications  or  Revisions*  The  Division  again#  as  in 
past  years#  has  cooperated  in  the  usual  manner  by  reviewing 
and  editing  several  new  AVA  publications  or  revisions* 
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5.  New  Publication*  A suggestion  was  made  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  possibilities  of  preparing  a bulletin  reviewing 
and  reporting  innovative  programs  in  industrial  arts  education* 
Walter  C*  Brown  has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  this  committee 

6.  Increased  Publication  Efforts*  The  Publications  Committee 
feels  that  it  should  intensify  its  efforts  and  increase  its 
productivity.  To  do  so,  it  needs  assistance.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  all  ideas,  projects,  or  work  which  may  have 
publication  possibilities  or  might  culminate  in  a divisional 
publication  be  reported  to  the  Publications  Committee  or  the 
7)ivision's  vice  president. 

7.  Guidelines  for  Publications.  Guidelines  for  initiating  and 
preparing  publications  are  available  and  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  Chairman,  I.A.  Publications  Committee,  or 

Dr.  Pauline  Garrett,  Chairman,  A.V.A.  Publications  Committee, 
A.V.A.  Office. 

B.  Research 

Dr.  Rutherford  E.  Lockette,  Chairman,  Research  Committee  of  the 

Industrial  Arts  Division  of  AVA  made  the  progress  report. 

1.  The  committee  felt  that  the  objectives  which  it  should  serve 
are  to  identify  researchable  topics  and  encourage  committee 
members  and  other  interested  professionals  to  write  proposals. 
These  topics  should  be  organized  on  a priority  basis  and 
disseminated  to  the  membership  through  the  Journal  of  Indus- 
trial  Teacher  Education.  It  was  also  suggested  that  surveys 
be  conducted  at  regular  intervals  of  industrial  arts  teacher 
education  institutions  to  ascertain  the  titles  of  staff  and 
doctoral  degree  studies  in  progress.  The  resulting  list 
should  be  grouped  by  states  and  submitted  to  the  Journal  of 
Industrial  Teacher  Education  periodically. 

2*  Research  Awards . The  research  committee  was  asked  to  identify 
individuals  whom  it  wished  to  recognize  with  an  award  for 
outstanding  research  efforts.  Due  to  a series  of  problems 
of  some  magnitude,  no  research  citations  were  given  in  1966. 

3.  Research  Convention  Programs.  The  Industrial  Arts  Division 
Research  Committee  has  sponsored  programs  concerned  with 
research  a number  of  times.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
research  effort  in  the  foreseeable  future,  it  seems  highly 
desirable  that  the  research  committee  continue  to  sponsor 
a program  at  each  of  the  annual  conventions. 

C • Awards 

The  Industrial  Arts  Policy  and  Planning  Committee  made  plans 

under  the  leadership  of  Walter  E.  Burdette,  Chairman  of  the  Awards 

Committee,  to  recognize  outstanding  contributions  by  its  members. 

The  recognition  is  to  come  under  two  general  headings,  namely: 
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1.  Certification  of  appreciation  for  program  participation. 

James  Joyner 
Wendell  Howard 
Jack  Bunnel 

2 4.  Xieadership  awards 

a.  Officers  and  Non-officers 

Rutherford  Lockette 
Ernest  Minelli 

b.  Service 

Pat  Atteberry 
Ralph  Bohn 

c.  Research 
No  award 

D.  Membership 

Dr*  W.  R.  Miller  and  his  committee  are  making  a concentrated 
effort  to  increase  membership  in  the  I. A.  Division. 

1.  Considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  see  that  all  industrial 
arts  people  are  properly  classified* 

i 

2.  Plans  have  been  completed  for  divisional  as  well  as  state 
membership  representatives. 

3.  State  Vocational  Association  presidents  have  been  asked  to 
assist^  when  possible^  by  adding  the  I.A*  Division  state 
representative  to  their  state  vocational  association  member- 
ship promotional  team. 

4.  Effort  is  being  exerted  toward  the  preparation  of  a member- 
ship promotional  brochure  for  the  I.A.  Division. 

5.  Membership  is  very  important  if  the  I.A.  Division  is  to  main- 
tain its  position  in  A.V.A. 

E.  Legislative  Committee 

Walter  C.  Brown,  Chairman,  reported  the  following  progress  con- 
cerning present  legislation  including  N.D.E.A.  and  Higher  Educatiox< 
Acts: 

1.  Chairman  Brown  reported  a need  for  additional  support  of 
industrial  arts  by  A.v.A. 

2.  There  is  a real  need  for  a more  realistic  scholarship  program* 
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3.  The  suggestion  was  made  the  A*V.A.  and  A. I, A* A*  cooperatively 
prepare  articles  supporting  legislation  for  industrial  arts, 
possibly  through  School  Shop  Magazine.  The  Legislative 
Committee  was  authorized  to  e:^lore  the  possibilities  of  a 
joint  publication  with  the  Legislative  committee  of  A*X,A.A» 
indicating  the  in^ortance  of  federal  legislation  for  indus- 
trial arts  and,  if  not,  the  committee  should  proceed  with 
publications  of  their  own* 

F.  Fluid  Power  Committee 

Gerald  Baysinger,  Chairman  of  the  Fluid  Power  Committee,  reported 
that  throughout  the  past  year,  the  committee  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the 
Fluid  Power  Society  and  individual  members  have  participated 
in  national  meetings  and  local  chapter  meetings  and  activities* 
Under  consideration  is  a plan  to  develop  and  publish  curriculum 
guidelines  for  fluid  power*  The  demand  for  such  materials  has 
been  growing,  and  many  requests  from  school  have  not  been  met. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  material  can  be  developed  and  made  available 
during  the  coming  year. 

G.  Industrial  Contacts  Committee 

Gerald  A.  Parks  reports  that  the  committee  has  no  known  history 
of  purpose,  philosophy,  or  activity.  Consequently,  much  ground- 
work must  be  laid.  The  committee  plans  to  report  regional  activi- 
ties of  interest,  analyze  potential  scope  of  activities,  and  set 
a course  of  action  for  the  coming  year. 

H.  Four-Year  Technology  Programs 

A committee  chaired  by  C.  Thomas  Dean  made  their  final  report 
concerning  "Four-Year  Technology  Programs  for  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association."  The  report  of  this  committee  concerned 
itself  with  the  following: 

Philosophy  of  Industrial  Technology 
General  Objectives 
Laboratory  Requirements 
Selection  ot  Faculty 

Selection,  Placement,  and  Follow-up  of  Four-Year  Technology 
Students 
Recommendations 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Lowell  L.  Carver 


SUMMARY  OF  T&I  DIVISION  ACTIVITIES  AND 

^ + 

SELECTED  POLICY  AND  ‘ PLANNING  ‘ COMMITTEE  MINUTES 

* 

1*  The  Policy  and  Planning  Committee  of  the  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education  Division  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  con- 
vened in  the  Potomac  Room  of  the  Pick  Lee  Hotel,  Washington, 

D.  C*  with  Chairman  John  R.  Plerike  presiding.  All  members  of 
the  Committee  were  present. 

2*  Minutes  of  the  meeting  held  December  3-8,  1966  in  Denver, 

Colorado  were  reviewed  and  corrected.  Motion  by  Von  Robertson 
and  seconded  by  Joe  Reed  that  the  Minutes  be  accepted  as 
corrected.  Motion  passed. 

Chairman  plehke  complimented  Grace  Martin  for  the  excellent 
preparation  of  the  Minutes  and  the  outstanding  service  that  she 
had  rendered  as  Secretary  of  the  Policy  and  Planning  Committee, 

Charles  D.  Bates  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  for  the 
Committee.  Chairman  plehke,  outgoing  representative  for  the 
National  Association  of  State  Supervisors  of  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial Education,  introduced  Fred  Gordon,  State  Supervisor  of 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  as  his 
successor  effective  July  1,  1967. 

Herbert  C.  Donaghay,  Director,  Salem  County  Technical 
Institute,  Penns  Grove,  New  Jersey,  was  introduced  as  a new 
member  representing  the  American  Technical  Education  Association. 

3*  Chairman  Plenke  presented  a printed  copy  of  the  agenda  items 
to  be  considered* 

4.  Program  of  Work  Committee 
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Report  of  the  Vice* President  of  the  T&I  Division  - LEE  W*  RALSTON 
6.,  X967  AVA  Convention  - Cleveland 

Harry  Davis,  Program  Chairman,  will  work  with  the  AVA  staff  in 
scheduling  the  T&I  meetings  in  Cleveland. 

7.  Report  of  AVA  Activities  - MARY  ALLEN 

8.  AVA  Report  - ALTON  ICE 

9.  Progress  of  VICA  - LARRY  W.  JOHNSON 

Status  of  VICA  Growth  as  of  January  31,  1967 
Pact  Sheet  on  the  First  Year  of  Activities 
VICA  Professional  News 
Vocational  Industrial  Youth  Luncheon 

« VICA  Observes  50th  Anniversary  of  Vocational  Education 
« Presented  plaque  e^ressing  VICA's  appreciation  to 
the  Honorable  Charles  D.  Perkins,  Kentucky  Chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  at  the  luncheon. 
Industrial  Interests 

. Lincoln  Welding 

* DuPont 

* Sears 

• American  Institute  of  Cooperatives 

• Simpson  Rets 

National  Leadership  Conference  - Columbus,  Ohio,  June  19-21,  196*/ 

Publications  - Joint  publication  on  Trade  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion with  emphasis  on  teaching  in  Industrial 
Education 

Attempt  to  create  interest  with  present  students 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession  in  their  area 
of  specialty. 

National  Seminar  on  Youth  Organization  - Kentucky  - June  12-16, 
1967  (VICA  will  be  represented) 
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Teacher  Education  Film  - Sirt^son  Rets  Educational  Systems  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  sponsoring  a teacher  educa- 
tion film  on  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  in  coop- 
eration with  VICA.  Motion  by  Von  Robertson,  seconded 
by  Howard  Nelson  that  the  proposal  by  Simpson  Rets 
Educational  System  will  produce  a teacher  education 
film  in  cooperation  with  the  Vice-President  for  Trade 
and  Industrial  Education  and  Lowell  Burkett*  Motion 
passed* 

Requested  that  Committee  Members  help  work  for  additional 
membership  in  VICA* 

Contests  - Contests  appear  to  be  the  life's  blood  for  students' 
participation*  Lee  Ralston  recommended  that  Larry 
Johnson  be  commended  for  the  outstanding  job  he  has 
done  in  developing  VICA  to  the  point  of  prestige  and 
stature  that  it  has  now  obtained  in  National  Youth 
Organizations.  The  recommendation  was  accepted  by 
the  full  Committee  and  Chairman  Flenke  expressed  the 
Committee's  approval  for  the  outstanding  job  that 
Larry  is  doing  and  pledged  the  support  of  the  Policy 
and  Planning  Committee  to  continue  to  work  for  VICA. 

10.  AVA  Report  - MARY  ELLIS 

11*  Program  of  Work  - Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Division  - 

PHIL  SEAGREN 

Concerned  on  a lack  of  activity  in  the  Program  of  Work  committee 

Reference  to  resolutions  approved  at  Denver  Convention 

AVA  combined  resolution  and  Program  of  Work  Committees 

Hard  to  find  out  names  from  regions  due  to  reorganization  stages 
that  we  are  going  through 
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Structure: 

* Ways  and  means  to  reach  NCLA,  NASSTXE,  etc* 

Regional  Representation 

* Report  back  to  Program  of  Work  Committee  during  the  year 

Walter  Bialobrzeski  to  prepare  rough  draft  of  plan  by  Cleve- 
land Convention* 

12.  Review  of  Policy  and  Planning  Committee  Membership  - HOWARD  NELSO£i 
Minutes  of  the  sub-committee  on  restructure  of  Policy  and 
Planning  Committee  were  passed  out  to  each  member*  This  sub- 
committee was  conposed  of  Howard  F*  Nelson,  Chairman;  F*  Jack 
Konecny,  Von  Robertson,  Lee  W,  Ralston*  This  report  is  con- 
tained in  the  Denver  Minutes  on  page  18  and  19* 

The  regions  are  scheduled  to  meet  this  spring. 

13.  AVA-BAT  Committee 

Chairman  Plenke  reports  that  this  Committee  is  unable  to  meet 
at  this  time. 

14.  Report  of  AVA  Journal  Editor  - MELVIN  L*  BARLOW 
15*  USOE  Report  - ROBERT  M*  KNOEBEL 

Problems  of  representation 
Publicize  what  we  are  doing 
Potentials  of  what  we  can  do 
Change  of  signals  in  regions: 

* Will  effect  staffing 

* Three  vacancies  exist  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Section 

Regional  Conferences 

What  type  of  Regional  Meetings 

Strengthen  State  Department  of  Education; 

* Using  local  personnel 
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IG.  National  Advisory  Council  to  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Division  - AVA  - LEE  RALSTON 

It  is  anticipated  that  representatives  of  Labor,  I4anagement 

and  Vocational  Education  will  attend  the  National  Advisojry 

Council  of  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Division  of  the 

AVA  Meeting  scheduled  for  March  2,  1967. 

17.  Revision  of  Operating  Policies  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Division- 
VON  ROBERTSON 

The  sub-conunittee  of  Von  Robertson  and  Fred  Gordon  have  been 

working  on  the  revision  of  the  operating  policies  using  Trade 

and  Industrial  Education  Policy  and  Planning  Committee  Manual 

and  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Operating  Policies.  A 

preliminary  copy  was  submitted  to  members  for  review. 

13.  USOE  Report  - ERNEST  STUDEBAKER 

Mr.  Studebaker  gave  a very  interesting  and  infojnnative  report 

concerning  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  activities  of  the  USOE. 

19.  Joint  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  and  Industrial  Arts 
Committee  ■ LEE  RALSTON 

There  was  some  discussion  regarding  the  report  of  the  Industrial 
Arts  and  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Joint  Committee  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  at  Denver. 

A letter  from  Burr  Coe  to  Lee  Ralston  and  a letter  from 
Burr  Coe  to  Joe  Carroll  were  read* 

Lee  Ralston  is  going  to  recommend  that  the  report  be  sent 
out  as  adopted  at  the  AVA  Convention  in  Denver  without  any 
change.  (A  copy  of  this  report  is  Apprendix  IV  from  the 
Denver  Minutes.) 
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20.  USOE  Report  - HELEN  POWERS 

A report  was  given  from  a committee  appointed  at  the  Denver 
Convention  to  consider  the  proposal  of  establishing  a division 
for  health  occupations  in  AVA* 

21.  USOE  Report  - ALEXANDER  C.  DUCAT 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  UNIT 

Walter  J,  Brooking 
Alexander  C«  Ducat 

Responsibilities  and  work  functions  are  unchanged.  Efforts 
are  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  quality  and  increase  ih 
the  number  of  technical  education  programs.  Program  of  work 
includes : 

. Summer  institute  training 

• Program  development  in  technical  education 

. Developing  comprehensive  technical  teacher  education 
program 

. Development  of  curriculum  and  new  course 
. Participate  in  research  activities 

• The  enrollment  for  1966  was  104,421  in  post-high  school; 
20,853  in  high  school. 

22.  Report  of  Publication  Committee  - VON  ROBERTSON 

The  bulletin  **The  Challenge"  will  be  updated  and  rewritten. 
Jim  Eddy  will  head  this  committee* 

The  bulletin  "Principles  Involved  in  Evaluating  Trade  and 
and  Industrial  Education  Programs"  - Albert  E.  Jochen 
will  help  edit  this  publication. 

"The  Yearbook"  - American  Technical  Society  has  offered  to 
publish  the  Yearbook. 

The  Bulletin  #250  "Administration  of  Local  Programs  of 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education"  has  been  funded  out  by 
USOE  for  publication. 
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23*  A vote  of  thanks  by  all  committee  members  was  given  to  Grace 
Martin  for  her  tenure  as  Secretary  of  the  Policy  and  Planning 
Committee* 

24*  Jack  Plerike  retiring  Chairman  of  the  Policy  and  Planning  Com- 
mittee expressed  appreciation  to  Vice-President  Lee  Ralston 
for  the  fine  cooperation,  assistance,  and  encouragement  that 
he  had  given  to  the  Chairman  and  to  the  Committee  during  his 
tenure  of  office*  Members  of  the  Committee  expressed  their 
appreciation  to  Jack  Plerike  for  the  fine  job  that  he  has  done 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

25*  The  next  meeting  of  this  Committee  is  scheduled  for  December  2 
in  Cleveland  in  connection  with  the  American  Vocational 
Association  Annual  Convention* 

Meeting  was  adjourned  at  12:00  noon* 


Charles  0*  Bates,  Secretary 


NAITE  REPRESENTATIVE  REPORT 
VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CLUBS  OP  AMERICA 

JOE  L ■ REED 


As 

of  October  31,  1967, 

the 

following  thirty-one 

states  and  provin- 

ces 

had  affiliated  with 

the 

National  Organizations; 

1. 

Arizona 

11. 

Louisiana 

21. 

New  York 

2. 

Arkansas 

12, 

Maine 

22. 

North  Carolina 

3. 

California 

13. 

Michigan 

23. 

Ohio 

4. 

Colorado 

14. 

Minnesota 

24. 

Oklahoma 

5. 

Georgia 

15. 

Missouri 

25. 

Pennsy Ivania 

6. 

Guam 

16. 

Montana 

26. 

Puerto  Rico 

7. 

Illinois 

17. 

Nebraska 

27. 

Tennessee 

8. 

Indiana 

18. 

Nevada 

28. 

Texas 

9. 

Iowa 

19. 

New  Jersey 

29, 

Utah 

10. 

Kansas 

20. 

New  Mexico 

30. 

Virginia 

31. 

West  Virginia 

Comparison  of  1965-66  Proaram  with  1966-67  Proaram 

Year  Membership  Student  *Adults 


1965-66 

29,534 

419 

1966-67 

42,255 

797 

Clubs  States  & Provinces 

1,074  26 

1,386  31 


Special  Meetings 

On  August  1,  2,  3,  1966,  First  State  Advisors  Workshop  was  held  at 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C«  with  19  states  participating. 

Later  in  the  year,  February  11-16,  1967,  A National  Officers  Leader- 
ship Taining  Conference  was  also  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  42 
youth  and  adults  attended  from  16  Associations.  The  purpose  of 
this  meeting  was  to  give  our  VICA  youth  information  and  training 
on  the  National  level.  This  served  to  broaden  their  perspectives  ^ 
and  to  acquaint  these  leaders  with  the  activities  and  problems  of 
VICA  and  of  other  States  across  the  Nation.  Opportunities  were 
provided  for  the  youth  to  associate  with  leaders  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Office  of  Education,  the 
American  Vocational  Association/  and  the  APL-CIO.  Mteny  of  our  youth 
attending  this  meeting  visited  their  Senators  and  Representatives 
on  Capitol  Hill. 


Public  Relations 


l^latlonal  VICA  has  an  Important  mandate  In  the  l^latlonal  Program  of 
work  to  carry  out  a vigorous  program  of  public  relations*  It  Is 
our  purpose  to  give  Industrial  youth  the  best  possible  Image  as  they 
prepare  to  enter  the  world  of  work*  It  was  this  mandate  that 
directed  l^latlonal  Headquarters  to  employ  In  December < I966<  a 
Director  of  Public  Information  and  Editor  for  the  VICA  Journal*  It 
has  been  the  responsibility  of  the  person  In  this  position#  Miss 
Virginia  Croft#  to  conduct  our  public  relations  activities*  Most 
visibly#  the  Journa I stands  out#  but  this  Is  only  a part  of  hex* 
r esponslbl II ties  * 


MBMOAANDUM 


TO:  NAXTE  Membership 

FROM:  Carl  J«  Schaefer,  Editor 

TOPIC:  Annual  Report  (1967)  - Journal  of  Industrial  Teacher  Educ^io: 

DATE:  December  3,  1967  - Cleveland  AVA  Meeting 


Since  this  will  be  ray  last  official  report  to  the  NAITE  Member- 
ship as  Editor  of  your  Journal  (Jerome  Moss  takes  over  as  Editor 
with  the  September,  1968  Issue),  I would  like  to  start  by  expressing 
thctnks  to  the  many  individuals  who  have  assisted  in  this  endeavor* 
Last  publication  year  (Volume  4)  was  the  first  as  a quarterly*  With 
some  trepidation  I said  in  my  column  FROM  TIffi  EDITOR,  *’It  is  bene- 
fitting  as  we  enter  the  fourth  year  of  publication  that  we  note  the 
Journal  is  being  expanded  into  a quarterly*  Th;  v*ugh  the  assistance 
of  the  American  Technical  Society  the  Journal  n^w  embodies  prestige 
and  gives  status  to  the  National  Association  of  Industrial  Teacher 
Educators  never  before  enjoyed*  It  will  be  our  hope  to  maintain 
a level  of  sophistication  of  articles  in  this,  the  first  quarterly 
year,  and  to  make  the  Journal  of  Industrial  Teacher  Education  even 
more  of  value  to  those  within  the  profession."  Four  issues  hence, 

I can  r^ort  with  confidence,  that  there  does  exist  enough  quality 
manuscripts  to  enable  the  Journal  to  be  a quarterly  publication* 

In  this  last  four  issues  you  will  find  in  them  twenty-eight 
published  manuscripts  as  authored  by  thirty  different  individuals* 
Moreover,  our  able  historian  and  dedicatory  author,  Harold  Silvius, 
has  recognized  four  of  our  honorary  members  (Harry  C*  Thayer,  Gilbert 
G*  Weaver#  Lynn  A,  Emerson,  and  Andrew  W.  Althouse)  with  the  rhetoric 
which  only  he  commands* 

Thanks  to  Fred  Kagy,  our  publications  manager,  and  to  Howard 
McVicker,  circulations  manager,  I can  report  that  many  of  the 
mechanical  problems  have  been  solved.  But  we  do  have  a problem 
which  will  take  some  assistance  by  all*  As  yet,  v/e  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  Journal  included  in  the  Educational  Index*  It 
appears  that  the  librarians  control  the  content  of  this  index  and 
until  our  Journal  is  requested  enough,  well  enough  known,  ve3^y  much 
in  demand  and  rated  "in"  so  as  to  speak,  it  will  remain  outside  of 
the  Educational  Index*  You  can  assist  by  making  known  its  popularity 
as  a tool  of  your  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

Your  suggestions  as  how  the  Journal  can  better  serve  you  are 
always  welcome.  The  Editorial  Board  meets  Tuesday  morning,  and  the 
Board  Members  will  welcome  your  ideas. 

Another  worthy  endeavor  worth  mentioning  is  that  being  directed 
by  Robert  M.  Worthington  to  determine  the  practicability  of  supplying 
the  Journal  free  of  cost  to  all  industrial  educational  doctoral  stu- 
dents. This  and  other  important  decisions  will  be  made  at  Tuesday's 
Editorial  Board  Meeting. 


* 


i 
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Annual  Report 

Membership  and  Circulation  R^ort 

1966-67 


On  November  15/  1967/  the  terminal  date  for  the  past  year's 
efforts*  the  NAITE  paid  membership  was  569  compared  to  483  a S^ear  ago 
at  the  same  time,  an  increase  of  18%  for  the  year.  This  increase  can 
probably  be  attributed  to  many  reasons  or  causes/  but  it  is  felt  that 
getting  out  the  two-way  envelope  reminders  earlier  than  in  past  years 
has  contributed  greatly.  The  renewal  rate  of  past  members  is  up  con- 
siderably. 

The  mailing  picture  is  as  follows; 

569  paid  memberships 
20  honor aries 

174  paid  subscriptions  (libraries/  etc.) 

763  total  mailing 

We  also  have  50  persons  who  were  members  before  but  did  not  join  this 
past  year*  Efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  them  into  the  fold* 

The  membership  chairman  and  circulation  manager,  both  being  at 
Purdue/  have  set  up  one  cen-*  ral  file  system  on  membership  and  sub- 
scriptions to  cut  down  on  duplicated  effort*  The  card  system  as  set 
up  has  been  replicated  for  the  treasurer  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  maintain  and  update  these  systems*  In  the  past/  communications 
between  the  treasurer  and  persons  handling  the  circulation  and  member- 
ship has  been  a problem.  By  keeping  the  treasurer's  card  system  up- 
to  date  with  the  one  used  for  circulation  many  past  problems  are 
being  eliminated.  Dr.  Miller  has  been  very  considerate  and  coopera- 
tive and  we  fe.^1  that  by  continuing  the  closely  coordinated  efforts 
of  all  three  parties  the  membership  will  increase  and  efficiency  of 
circulation  will  improve  considerably. 

A membership  confirmation  form  has  been  developed  and  put  into 
use.  By  use  of  this  form  we  feel  communications  between  the  treasurer 
and  the  circulation  office  will  be  more  accurate  and  will  provide 
less  potential  for  error  on  transacting  correspondence  concerning 
memberships* 

The  experience  with  using  gummed  labels  this  past  year  has  pre- 
sented problems  that  apparently  existed  in  prior  years.  Many  com- 
plaints from  members  have  indicated  that  somehow  the  labels  either 
come  off  in  transit  or  are  lost  someplace  prior  to  being  mailed. 

Either  of  the  reasons  above  is  easily  envisioned  when  dealing  with 
"sticky”  paper  about  one  inch  by  three  inches.  We  have  initiated  a 
new  labeling  method  for  the  second  issue  of  this  year  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  Dr.  Kagy  which  eliminates  the  gimimed  ledsels*  On  a trial 
basis  we  are  now  printing  addresses  directly  onto  the  envelopes  in 
which  the  Journals  will  be  mailed* 
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Some  people  still  confuse  the  information  on  the  subscription- 
membership  page  and  send  checks  for  the  wrong  selection*  Members 
(potential)  send  in  $5  for  a year  and  subscribers  $3  in  several 
cases*  Several  letters  have  been  received  indicating  the  short- 
comings of  this  page  and  pointing  out  the  weaknesses*  We  have  made 
recommendations  for  changing  the  format  slightly  which,  if  put  into 
practice,  will  hopefully  correct  this  confusion  factor. 

We  feel  we  have  made  progress  in  systematizing  the  membership 
and  circulation  procedures  which  will  result  in  increased  efficiency 
in -maintaining  each  member's  status  and  getting  correspondence  to 
him* 


We  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Kagy  for  their  patience 
and  cooperation  in  assisting  in  getting  these  improvements  instituted* 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  H*  Mason  Howard  E*  McVicker 

Membership  Chairman  Circulation  Manager 

D^artment  of  Industrial  Education  D^artment  of  Industrial  Education 

Michael  Golden  Labs  Bldg.  C,  South  Canpus  Courts 

Purdue  University  Purdue  University 

Lafayette,  Indiana  47907  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907 


The  national  Association  of  Ihdustrial  and  Technical  Teacher  Educators 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  ET-IAWS* 


Name,  Affiliation,  and  Meetings. 

.«  This  professional  grot^  shall  he  known  as  the  National  Association 
of  ihdustriai  and  Technical  Teacher  Educators. 

!•  It  shall  exist  under  affiliation  with  the  Ihdustrlal  Arts  Division 
and  Trade  and  Ihdustrlal  Division  of  the  Anerlcan  Vocational  Asso* 
elation,  Ihc.,  and  shall  hold  Its  major  annual,  meeting  In  connec* 
tlon  with  the  annual  convention  of  that  Association. 

I.  Other  meetings  may  he  called  hy  the  Eresldent  and  shall  he  called 
hy  him  upon  petition  signed  hy  twenty  meiobers  of  the  Association. 


Alms  or  Purposes. 

. This  Association  shall  earnestly  endeavor: 

a.  Tb  hrlng  about  closer  cooperation  amozig  those  engaged  In  pre- 
paring and  Inproving  teachers  and  other  workers  in  health  occu- 
pations, Industrial  arts,  technical  education,  and  trade  and 
industrial  education; 

h.  To  stimulate  and  to  take  appropriate  action  concerning  prewtices 
and  proposals  In  Industrial  and  technical  teacher  education  and 
In  other  educational  phases  related  thereto; 

c»  To  increase  the  eontrihution  of  the  group  to  the  extension  and 
perfection  of  all  phases  of  industrial  arts  and  vocational  and 
technical  education; 

d.  To  foster  research  and  recording  of  experiences  in  line  with 
professional  interests; 

e.  To  promote  other  common  desires  of  the  grovp* 


*Itevlsion— approved  Deceitiber  5,  I967 


Article  Hz*  Menibe?  ehip 


Section  1* 

Section  2* 
Section  3« 

Section  4* 


£Ugll)lllt^  for  meoiberehlp  shall  he  assuned  to  enibrace  all  persons 
Interested  In  the  prohleois  relating  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
Vor  health  occi^atlonSi  Industrial  artS|  technical  educatloni  and 
trade  and  Industrial  education* 

!Ibere  Shall  he  only  two  types  of  meid>ershlpst  active  and  honoraxy* 

An  active  aieiiiber  Is  a meniber  whose  dues  In  the  Association  are 
paid  to  date* 

Honorary  Monlberahlp* 

a.  Honorary  iaeiid>ers  musti 

(1)  Be  nonlnated  hy  an  active  oeniber*  !Ibe  nomination  must  he 
presented  to  the  Secretary  In  writing*  Beconaoendatlons 
including  detailed  specifics  concerning  the  achievements 
of  Individuals  nominated  for  honorary  life  menibershlp  are 
the  ireaponslhlllty  of  the  Individual  or  group  mahlng  the 
nomination*  3!he  application  deadline  Is  two  months  prior 
to  the  annual  meeting*  Ihdlviduals  to  he  honored  will 

he  notified* 

(2)  Be  approved  for  honorary  menibeirshlp  hy  a majority  of  the 
Executive  Committee* 

h.>  nominees  for  honorary  menibershlp  shall  he  drawn  from  three 

categories  of  persons  t 

(1)  jhdustrial  and  technleal  teacher  educators  who  have  retired 
hy  ireason  of  age  or  dlsahlU^  or  who  have  at  least  twenty* 
five  (2?)  years  of  service  In  this  fleidi  and  have: 

(a)  Made  significant  contributions  to  this  organisation* 

(h)  Been  paid  active  menibers  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  their  careers*  Ihdlviduals  who  enter  the  pxofes* 
Sion  late  In  life  (generally  after  35  years  of  age) 
are  exeirpted  from  this  criterion*  Failure  to  coopiy 
with  this  criterion  due  to  Illness^  foreign  service 
or  other  extenuating  circumstances  will  not  operate 
against  a person  who  Is  reconmended* 

(2)  O^tr  Industrial  and  technical  teactor  educators  who  have 
made  contributions  idilcb  are  clearly  outstandlngi  such  as: 

(a)  ]^motlon  to  positions  of  distinction  which  lend  pres* 
tlge  end  direction  to  Industrial  and  technical  teacher 
education^  as  a college  presidency^  vice  presidency^ 
deandhlp  or  similar  office* 


(l))  Successful  coit^letion  of  researdi  projects  iMdi  are 
of  monuioental  value  to  the  field* 

(3)  ^se  persons  outside  the  field  of  Industrial  and  teobnlcal 
teacher  education  vho  have  made  contrihutlons  of  outstandr 
Ing  value  to  the  organization  and  Its  efforts* 


Article  X7»  Dues  and  Assessments* 

Section  1*  Ifeniberdhlp  dues  or  assessments  shall  he  fixed  hy  the  Executive  Oomr 
nlttee  except  idien  the  Association,  at  an  annual  meeting,  shall  act 
In  these  matters*  Ibere  shall  he  no  dues  or  assessments  required 
of  honorary  menibers* 

Section  2,  Only  meaibers  Miboae  current  end  past  dues  and  assessments  have  been 
paid  in  full  shall  he  eliglhle  for  election  to  office  or  appolnt* 
ment  to  committee* 


Article  V*  Officers  and  Committees* 


Section  1*  !!he  officers  shall  consist  of: 

* president 

* four  vice-Tvesldents  (two  from  Industrial  arts  education;  two 
from  trade  end  Industrial  and  technical  education) 

* editor  JIOIE 

* secretary-treasurer 

* three  trustees 


Section  2*  ibe  three  trustees  shall  act  as  an  Auditing  OoMolttee* 

Section  3*  Ibere  shall  he  sudh  standing  committees  as  may  he  designated 

In  the  ]^Laws  or  authorised  at  an  annual  meeting  end  sudh  special 
ooxEnittees  as  may  he  appointed  Ifjr  the  President* 

Section  4*  Tt»  office  of  secretary-treasurer  shall  he  continuous* 


Article  VI*  Amendments 

Section  1*  Any  menfber  may  propose  amendment  to  this  Constitution  or  to  Its  3Ey- 
Lews  at  any  annual  meeting*  Ihere  need  he  no  advance  notice  of  such 
Intention*  Ibe  proposal  shall  he  read  and  submitted  In  vritlng, 
signed  hy  the  meniber* 

Section  2*  A two*thirds  vote  of  menibers  present  shall  he  necessary  for  amend- 
ments* I^enty  menibers  shall  he  the  minimum  nusiber  present  and  voting* 


Item  1*  Sleetlott  cf  Officers* 

Officers  shall  he  elected  hy  a ineJoriV  vote  at  the  annual  meeting)  and 
they  s^all  serve  until  their  successors  have  been  duly  chosen* 


3Ctem  2*  SLeetlon  of  ^bustees* 

One  trustee  shall  he  elected  each  year  for  a three-year  tenU)  major! iy 

vote)  at  the  annual  meeting* 


3Ctem  3*  Ifomlnatlng  of  Officers  and  ^bustees* 

She  Bresident  shall  appoint  a nominating  committee  of  three  at  the  open- 
ing of  each  annual  meetlzig*  Ihls  committee  shall  offer  one  person  in 
nomination  fbr  each  vacancy*  Other  nominations  may  he  made  from  the  floor 
at  the  husiness  session  before  the  vote* 


Item  h*  Duties  of  officers* 

Officers  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  and  have  Ihe  customary  powerS) 
respectively. 


Item  5*  Vacancies* 

Ih  case  the  President  is  absent  from  meeting  or  unafble  to  complete 
his  term)  the  other  meoibers  of  the  Sbcecutlve  Cbmmittee  shall  reqiuest  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  to  serve  as  president*  Other  offices  vblch  may 
become  vacant  shall  so  remain  imtll  the  next  election)  and  the  ITesldent 
shall  assume  or  delegate  the  duties  and  powers  interrupted.  Ixi  case  the 
office  of  president  becomes  vacant)  the  position  shall  be  filled  by  a 
vice-president  chosen  by  vote  of  the  Bcecutlve  Oommittee* 


Item  6*  Sic  Officio  Service* 

fbe  Bresldent  shall  be)  ex  offlciO)  a me&iber  of  all  standing  or  special 
cosBtiltteeS)  except  the  Sbmlnatlng  Committee)  with  power  to  vote*  He  shall 
not  serve  as  chairman* 


Item  7*  Cbmmittee  Bepoirts* 

Chalmian  of  all  committees  Shall  make  their  own  reports  to  the  annual 
meeting  and  shall  file  such  reports  with  the  secretazy-treasurer* 


Item  8«  Buies  of  Order* 

Roberts ' Buies  of  Order  shall  be  in  effect^  except  as  the  Association  inay 
otherwise  direct* 


Item  9*  American  Vbcational  Association  Advisozy  Council  representative* 

Ihe  ITesident  shall  each  year  appoint  two  members  to  serve  as  represents* 
tive  and  alternate^  respectively^  to  the  Atnerican  Vocational  Association 
Advisozy  Council*  One  of  the  reparesentatives  shall  be  the  Immediate  Past 
President* 


Item  10*  !term  of  Office* 

Ihe  tezms  of  office  for  the  ITesident  and  the  VLce*iresidents  shall  be 
one  year  and  two  years » respectively* 


Item  11*  Bxecutive  Committee* 

Ihe  elected  officers  and  trustees^  the  Immediate  Past  ^sident  and  edi- 
tor of  the  Jbumal>  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  shall  meet  immediately  following  the  annual  meeting  during  the 
AVA  Convention*  Xa  addition  to  the  duties  stated  and  lii>lied  in  the 
Constitution  and  ^-Iaws>  they  shall  plan  the  program  and  determine  poll* 
cles  for  the  ensuing  year>  review  present  projects > and  approve  or  reject 
new  projects  of  the  Association*  Ihey  shall  prepare  plans  to  lii>lement 
all  projects  ^mde3:taken  by  the  Association* 


Item  12*  fiscal  Year* 

She  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  shall  be  established  as  starting  Nov* 
eniber  1?  and  ending  Bbveiober  l^f  of  the  following  year* 


Item  13«  She  3bdustrial  Arts  Policy  and  Planning  Committee  and  the  !Crade  and 
Pidustrial  Education  Policy  and  Planning  Committee  Representatives* 

When  a vacancy  is  anticipated,  the  nominating  committee  shall  offer  one 
person  in  nomination  and  one  person  as  an  alternate  to  serve  as  repre- 
sentative to  the  Policy  and  Planning  Committee*  She  appointment  shall 
be  for  a term  of  three  years* 
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Item  Ike  Vocational  Indufitrlal  CltA>s  of  America  Advisoiy  Council  Aspre* 
sentatlves* 

When  a vacancy  la  anticipated^  the  nominating  committee  ahall  offer* 

6ne  person  In  nomination  from  trade  and  industrial  adueatlon  and  one 
person  as  an  alternate*  from  trade  and  Industrial  education  to  serve 
as  representative  to  tke  tbcatlonel  industrial  dubs  of  America  Advisory 
Council*  She  appointment  shall  be  for  a term  of  one  year* 


Item  15*  AVA  Council  on  TecMdier  Education  Eepresentatlves* 

Ihrough  the  AVA  Council  on  SHeacher  Education^  the  Association  shall  be 
affiliated  with  the  Associated  Organizations  of  Teacher  Education*  Eour 
representatives  (tvfo  from  Industrial  arts  education  and  two  from  trade 
and  Industrial  and  technical  education  shall  represent  the  Association 
on  the  AVA  Council  on  Teacher  Education*  When  a vacancy  occurs  > the 
President  shall  appoint  the  replacement*  The  iq^lntment  shall  be  for 
a term  of  four  years* 


A brief  Report 
on  the 

INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION  DIRECTORY  1967-68 

by 

G.  S.  Wall 
NAITE 

First  General  Session 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
December  3,  1967 

As  the  Directory  is  still  in  the  process  of  being  produced  it  is 
necessary  to  confine  my  comments  to  only  some  of  the  major  aspects  of 
it.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  distributed  before  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber or  the  first  week  in  January  so  that  each  of  you  should  soon  have 

a copy. 

In  general,  the  format  and  content  is  the  same  as  in  previous 
issues  except  that  the  1967-68  Directory  does  not  list  graduate  or  re- 
search assistants.  It  does,  as  did  the  1966  Directory,  list  state  de- 
partments and  their  vocational  teacher  educators  as  well  as  depart- 
ments in  institutions  and  their  personnel.  The  latter  are  given  by 
name,  rank,  degree  held,  and  teaching  area;  the  state  department  per- 
sonnel generally  by  name  only.  The  number  of  degrees  granted  was  re- 
quested to  be  given  to  cover  the  twelve  month  period  beginning  with 
July  1,  1966  and  ending  June  30,  1967,  rather  than  the  past  academic 

year  and  the  1967  summer  session  as  was  previously  done. 

Overall,  there  are  53  state  departments  included,  as  was  the  case 
in  1366.  There  are  225  institutions  listed,  a gain  of  4 over  the  num** 
ber  included  in  1966.  This  gain  comes  from  the  fact  that  6 new  insti- 
tutions are  listed  and  2 institutions  were  dropped  from  the  listing 
as  no  longer  having  an  industrial  teacher  education  department. 

The  number  of  departments  increased  from  232  in  1966  to  234  in 
the  1967-68  issue.  This  increase  came  about  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 


4 institutions  no  longer  have  industrial  education  separated  into  in- 
dustrial arts  and  vocational  departments  as  there  were  2 institutions 
that  changed  from  a single  department  to  a dual  department.  There  are 
9 institutions  in  the  1967-68  Directory  which  have  dual  departments; 

11  having  been  listed  in  the  1966  issue, 

A new  institution  was  added  by  each  of  the  following  states; 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Maryland,  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  and  Pennsylvania;  the 
gain  in  Oklahoma  and  Pennsy3**'^nia  being  offset  by  one  institution 
being  dropped  in  them*  A new  department  was  added  in  New  York  and 
South  Dakota  as  the  former  single  department  listing  was  changed  to 
two  departments  in  one  institution  in  each.  Dual  departmentalization 
was  dropped  in  one  institution  each  in  Hawaii,  Michigan,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Texas* 

As  to  personnel  listed  the  ntimber  increased  to  about  2517  (this 
has  not  been  verified  positively  at  this  time,  but  should  be  reason- 
ably correct) , or  about  400  more  than  appeared  in  the  1966  issue 
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which  listed  2105  individuals.  The  1967-68  total  represents  130  state 
department  teacher  educators,  exclusive  of  those  listed  as  being  on  a 
college  faculty,  and  2387  individuals  assigned  as  institution  depart- 
iiient  faculty  members.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  1967-68  Direc- 
tory does  not  list  graduate  or  research  assistants. 

Interestingly,  it  should  be  noted  that  a pr sliminary  check  of 
those  listed  in  the  index  reveals  that  there  are  approximately  800 
names  which  did  not  appear  in  the  1966  issue,  with  over  400  names 
having  been  removed  from  it.  A more  detailed  report  on  the  Directory 
may  be  prepared  later,  time  permitting,  for  distribution  to  NAITE 
members « 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS . TECHNICAL  AND  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION- 
RESEARCH,  LEADERSHIP  DEVELOR'IENT  AND  INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL 

2 

Calvin  J.  Cotrell 


It  is  a pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  information  about 
recent  and  current  activities  in  industrial  arts,  trade  and  Industrial  and  tech- 
ziical  education  at  The  Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  at  The  Ohio  State  University. 

First,  however,  I must  ^ive  you  some  information  about  the  total  Center  opera- 
tion in  all  areas  of  vocational  education  and  the  related  areas  of  occupational 
psychology,  manpower  economics,  and  occupational  sociology.  Our  Center  is  an 
independent  administrative  unit  with  a director  (Dr.  Robert  E.  Taylor)  reporting  tc 
the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  of  The  University.  In  the 
total  Center  operation  we  currently  have  approximately  1^  different  research, 
development  and  training  projects  in  vocational  and  technical  education.  I will 
review  only  a few  of  these  cuirent  projects  as  I discuss  those  rec<^ntly  completed 
or  on-going  activities  in  the  areas  of  interest  to  this  audience ■ ^iy  comments  will 
be  concerned  with  research  and  related  activities,  leadership  development  and  infox'- 
mation  storage,  retrieval  and  dissemination. 


Research  Activities 

In  May  of  1966,  we  held  a national  invitational  research  planning  conference 
on  T & I teacher  education.  During  this  conference,  twenty-one  research  and 
development  priorities  were  listed.  I am  happy  to  report  that  ei^t  of  these  have 
been  implemented.  Incidentally,  a few  copies  of  the  report  of  this  conference  are 
still  available. 

V/e  are  now  completing  the  data  processing  for  the  first  or  pilot  phase  of  our 
micro-teaching  project.  In  this  project  we  are  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
use  of  the  micro- teaching  process  and  videotape  recording  techniques  in  vocational 
and  technical  teacher  preparation  and  in-service  training. 

For  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  micro- teaching  process  I will 
describe  it.  Micro-teaching  refers  to  scaled-down  teaching  encounters  ranging  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  in  length  with  four  to  five  pupils.  It  is  real  teaching.  The 
pupils  are  at  the  grade  level  that  the  teacher  or  prospective  teacher  is  preparing 
to  teach.  The  candidate  has  the  opportunity  to  teach,  to  have  his  teaching 
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An  illustrated  presentation  to  the  NAITTE  General  Session  at  the  American 
Vocational  Association  Convention  in  Cleveland  on  December  3*  196? > 
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Dr.  Cotrell  is  Specialist  in  Trade  ^^nd  Industrial  Education,  The  Center  for 
Research  and  Leadership  Develoimient  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio 
State  Uziiversity,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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critiqued,  and  then  to  re«teacb  the  eame  lesson  to  a different  group  of  pupils  to 
see  if  he  can  improve.  Please  note  that  the  description  of  the  process  does  not 
mention  '’peer  teaching*'  or  videotape  recording.  As  done  at  Stanford  University  and 
in  our  experiment,  high  school  pupils  are  employed  to  participate.  The  process  of 
micro-teaching  can  be  performed  without  videotape  recording  but  it  is  believed  that 
learning  can  be  expedited  if  videotape  recordings  are  used  to  enhance  the  impact  of 
supervisory  feedback.  The  advantages  of  Instant  replay  and  total  reconstruction  of 
the  teaching-learning  situation  malce  the  vldectape  recorder  a very  important  tool 
in  facilitating  the  supervision  of  teaching.  Obviously,  there  are  many  other  useful 
applications  of  this  kind  of  hardware  In  teacher  education.  Videotape  recording  is 
an  important  aid  to  research  In  learning  since  we  can  record  the  observation  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  data  and  at  a later  time  evaluate  or  analyze  it. 

The  micro-teaching  cycle  in  teacher  education  consists  of  the  following:  The 

teucher  (1)  plans  a five-minute  lesson,  (2)  teaches  the  lesson  to  a group  of  four  or 
five  students,  (3)  views  the  videotaped  replay  with  his  supervisor  and  determines 
what  he  needs  to  do  to  improve,  (4)  revises  his  lesson  plan,  (3)  teaches  the  revise' 
lesson  to  a new  group  of  students,  and  (6)  views  the  videotaped  replay  with  his 
supervisor  to  be  assisted  in  anal^lng  his  progress  and  in  determining  his  needs  for 
improvement  of  this  teaching.  The  total  micro-teaching  cycle  can  be  completed  in 
one  hour  after  a teacher’s  initial  lesson  Is  planned. 

We  are  going  to  assess  micro-teaching  and  videotape  recording  applications  in 
various  pre-service  and  in-service  settings  to  determine  if  we  can  find  ways  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  teacher  education.  Included  in  this 
effort  will  be  experiments  with  various  kinds  of  supervisory  feedback  and  situations 
Involving  delay  in  feedback. 

The  study  of  common  and  unique  elements  of  vocational  and  technical  teacher 
education  is  another  teacher  education  project  which  I find  very  exciting.  Its 
purposes  are  to  identify  the  common  and  unique  teaching  skills  in  current  practices, 
to  determine  the  priority  teaching  competencies  in  each  area,  and  to  develop  recom- 
mended curricula  for  more  effective  and  efficient  preparation  of  vocational  and 
technical  teachers.  Our  motivation  for  this  project  has  been  (1)  the  heavier  loads 
(both  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  training)  for  present  teacher  educators 
caused  by  an  increasing  number  of  local  programs  of  vocational  and  technical 
education,  and  (2)  the  old  issue  over  separate  teacher  education  programs  for  each 
service  versus  a combined  program  for  all  sez^ices.  We  have  had  no  empirical 
evidence  to  support  a separate  program  for  the  training  of  technical  teachers  and 
none  to  support  technical  teachers  being  training  throu{^  a T & I teacher  training 
program,  but  we  have  strong  advocates  of  both  approaches. 

Through  our  study,  we  believe  we  will  find  a common  core  of  teaching  skills 
which  are  common  to  vocational  teaching  in  all  service  areas,  however,  we  also 
expect  to  find  teaching  skills  which  are  imique  to  one  or  more  of  the  seven  teaching 
areas  included  in  our  study. 

Our  methodology  In  this  project  will  Include  (1)  a behavioral  analysis  of 
teaching  in  seven  service  areas,  and  (2)  the  use  of  a task  force  and  critical 
incident  technique  to  determine  priority  teaching  slcills. 

From  all  of  the  data  collected  we  expect  to  develop  some  recommended  model 
vocational  and  technical  teacher  education  curricula,  which  will  be  suggested  in 
terms  of  behavioral  objectives  for  each  course  in  a curriculum— and  in  each  case, 
a curriculum  which  will  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers. 
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In  January  of  this  year,  a national  research  planning  conference  on  technical 
education  was  held  at  The  Center.  Ttiis  conference  involved  l6  national  leaders  in 
technical  education  and  related  disciplines.  Seven  areas  of  research  needs  were 
cited  in  the  report.  Subsequent  to  the  initial  planning  conference,  several  task 
force  conferences  were  held  to  develop  a planning  model  for  research  and  development 
in  technical  teacher  education  and  to  establish  a list  of  Zk  suggested  research  and 
development  projects.  The  report  of  this  activity  has  recently  been  released  and 
may  be  obtained  through  The  Center. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  research  publications,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
mention  three  more  publications  of  interest  to  you  which  were  recently  released  by 
The  Center.  They  are: 

1.  The  Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research  in  Industrial  Arts 
which  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Jerry  Streichler  of  Trenton 
State  College. 

2.  The  Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research  in  Technical  Education 
which  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Milton  Larson,  Colorado  State 
University. 

3*  The  Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research  in  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education  ..  prepared  by  Dr.  ^uce  Tucluoan  and  Dr.  Carl 
Schaefer,  both  of  Itutgers  - The  State  University. 

One  more  research  planning  activity  should  be  mentioned.  In  October,  19^7,  a 
National  Invitational  Research  Planning  Seminar  on  Trade  and  Industrial  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification  was  held  in  Columbus  It  was  planned  and  organized  by 
the  AVA-T  & I Division  Research  Committee  which  has  Dr.  Carl  Schaefer  of  Rutgers  as 
its  chairman  The  seminar  consisting  of  l8  nationally  recognized  vocational 
educators  was  co-sponsored  by  The  Center  for  Occupational  Education,  North  Carolina 
State  University  and  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  at  The  Ohio 
State  University.  Dr.  Robert  Reese  of  The  Ohio  State  University  was  chairman  of  the 
three-day  conference.  The  members  of  the  planning  conference  reviewed  the  research 
relevant  to  T & I teacher  preparation  and  certification,  set  up  a list  of  research 
priorities  and  developed  three  mini-proposals  for  research  projects. 


Leadership  Development  Activities 

In  the  area  of  Leadership  Development,  I will  cite  three  or  four  of  our  recent 
activities. 

During  the  period  from  April,  1966,  until  May,  1967,  we  planned,  conducted, 
evaluated  and  reported  on  five  institutes  which  were  in  a consortium  effort 
coordinated  by  The  Center.  One-hundred-nine ty-five  persons  from  46  states  partici- 
pated in  these  five  two-week  summer  institutes  designed  to  provide  training  for 
leaders  and  potential  leaders  in  technical  education.  The  four  Cqnter  publications 
which  resulted  from  this  activity  are  as  follows:  (1)  A Compilation  of  Technical 

Education  Materials  prepared  by  Lynn  Emerson  and  Milton~Tarson.  (2)  A Compilation 
of  Technical  Education  Instructional  Materials  Supplement  I— New  and  Revised 
Informational  Resources  and  (3)  Supplement  II— Institute  Presentations  edited  by 
C.  J.  Cotrell  and  Ivan  Valentine,  and  (4)  the  final  report  to  the^.^.O.E.  on  this 
project. 
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V/e  became  so  involved  in  Technical  Education  that  The  Center  had  to  etnploy 
Dr.  A.  J.  Miller,  a specialist  in  this  area,  in  August  of  I966.  Someone  convinced 
Dr.  Miller  that  these  summer  institutes  were  important;  consequently,  he  submitted 
a proposal  and  obtained  a grant  from  the  TJ.S.O.E.  to  conduct  four  institutes  during 
this  past  summer.  These  were  held  at  the  University  of  California,  University  of 
Connecticut,  Mississippi  State  University,  and  Utah  State  University.  Incidentally, 
Dr.  Miller  has  informed  me  that  he  plans  to  conduct  two  more  of  these  institutes 
next  summer. 

Because  of  the  national  need  for  persons  in  vocational  and  technical  education 
to  learn  about  new  educational  media  and  its  applications  in  vocational  education. 
The  Center  sponsored  a national  seminar  on  Educational  Media  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education.  Approximately  150  persons  from  all  service  areas  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  participated  in  this  four-day  seminar  which  was  spoixsored  by 
The  Center  and  held  in  Columbus  last  August.  The  report  on  this  conference  will  be 
out  in  January,  1968. 


ERIC— Information  Storage,  Retrieval  and  Dissemination 

I promised  that  I would  tell  you  about  the  information  storage,  retrieval  and 
dissemination  work  at  The  Center  in  the  areas  of  industrial  arts,  technical,  and 
trade  and  industrial  education.  This  activity  is  a part  of  the  Educational 
Resources  Infoimation  Center  of  the  U.S.O.E.,  better  known  as  the  ERIC  System.  Our 
Center  is  one  of  the  I8  clearinghouses  on  educational  resources  information  in  the 
nation.  It  is  the  Clearinghouse  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  materials. 
For  many  years,  vocational  educators  have  recognized  the  need  for  an  organized 
system  for  storing  and  retrieving  pertinent  information.  We  have  badly  needed  such 
a system  in  our  reseau'ch  efforts  and  in  our  curriculum  development  work.  This 
system  should  help  us  to  minimize  duplication  of  effort,  to  build  on  existing 
knowledge,  and  to  facilitate  the  application  of  new  information  resulting  from 
research  and  development  efforts. 

ERIC  operates  within  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Research,  as  a 
branch  in  the  Division  of  Information  Technology  and  Dissemination  in  Washington, 

D.  C.  We  refer  to  it  as  Central  ERIC  to  distinguish  it  from  the  clearinghouses  in 
the  field.  ERIC-VT  has  been  under  development  since  March,  I966.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  clearinghouses,  but  since  it  was  established,  others  have  been  started  until 
v;e  now  have  I8.  These  range  from  ERIC-AC— Library  for  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education,  Syracuse  University  to  ERIC-UD— Urban  Disadvantaged  at  Yeshiva 
University.  Ch'iginally,  the  emphasis  in  ERIC  was  on  research  material  but  now  the 
coverage  has  been  e^qpanded  to  include  bibliographic  lists,  instructional  and 
curriculiun  materials,  course  outlines,  study  guides,  and  conference  proceedings. 

The  basic  responsibilities  of  the  clearinghouse  include  acquiring  significant 
literature,  selecting  appropriate  literature  for  the  retrieval  and  dissemination 
system,  indexing  and  abstracting  the  literature  and  maintaining  a storage,  retrieva.1 
and  dissemination  system  locally  as  well  as  sending  documents  to  ERIC  Central  for 
inclusion  in  the  national  system 

One  of  the  primary  means  of  access  to  materials  in  the  ERIC  system  is  the 
monthly  publication.  Research  in  Education.  This  publication  provides  you  with  a 
means  of  keeping  abreast  of  Information  being  fed  into  Central  ERIC  which  will 
assist  you  in  ordering  materials  from  the  ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service, 
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National  Cash  Register,  HockvUle,  Ma(ryland.  At  the  present  time  our  clearin^ouse 
Is  sending  approximately  120  abstracts  per  month  Into  the  ERIC  System*  In  Research 
in  Education,  the  title  of  each  listing  is  assigned  an  ERIC  Document  number.  This 
E.  D.  number  Is  used  to  retrieve  specific  titles  and  must  be  used  to  order 
microfiche  or  hard  oopy  of  the  document  from  the  ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service. 
The  monthly  publication,  Research  in  Education,  is  avBdlable  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C*  at  a subscription  cost 
of  $11.00  per  year. 

!I%e  principal  means  of  information  storage  by  the  ERIC  System  is  the  use  of 
microfiche.  The  microfiche  is  four  inches  by  six  Inches  and  may  Include  the  images 
of  approximately  seventy  pages  of  the  original  document.  A microfiche  reader  must 
be  used  to  project  the  images  of  the  microfiche  on  a screen  so  that  you  may  read 
them. 


In  addition  to  supplying  documents  and  abstracts  for  Central  ERIC  and  listings 
in  RIE,  the  Clearinghouse  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  has  two  publica- 
tions. Ilhese  publications  are  the  primary  means  for  identifying  materials  on 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education*  AIM,  an  acronym  for  Abstracts  of  Inatructionad 
Materials,  and  ARM,  Abstracts  of  Research  and  Belated  Materials.  The  listing  of  all 
materials  both  in  AIM  and  ARM  give  the  following  information:  the  document  n^lmber 

(for  ordering),  the  title,  author  or  original  source,  where  to  oa^er,  key  to  Index 
terms,  and  a brief  informative  abstract.  These  Center  publications  have  a limited 
free  distribution  to  certain  groups  in  the  profession  which  presently  Include  state 
directors  of  vocational  education,  head  state  si^ervlsors  of  vocational  education, 
head  vocational  teacher  educators,  D.  S.  Office  of  Education  Regional  Offices,  the 
regional  laboratories,  most  university  libraries,  - and  local  directors  of  vocational 
education  In  cities  of  50,000  population  or  more.  AIM  and  ARM  are  available  to 
others  at  a subscription  price  of  $9.00  per  year. 

If  you  are  interested  In  the  present  operational  status  of  our  clearinghouse, 

I am  happy  to  report  that  all  materials  listed  in  AIM,  ARM  and  RIE  (Research  in 
Education)  are  available  to  you.  As  the  input  to  the  system  grows  in  coming  months, 
more  documents  will  be  listed  in  these  publications.  In  order  to  make  more  publi- 
cations available  throu^  this  system,  we  need  your  help.  One  of  the  big  problems 
of  the  ERIC  operation  is  acquisitions.  You  can  personally  contribute  by  sending 
two  copies  of  research  reports.  Instructional  materials  (trade  analyses,  course 
outlines,  etc.),  conference  reports,  speeches,  bibliographies,  etc.,  to  our 
clearinghouse.  You  may  receive  the  following  materials  from  the  ERIC-VT  Clearing- 
house: AIM,  ARM,  synthesis  and  analysis  papers,  microfiche,  hard  copy, 
bibliographies,  and  abstracts. 
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THE  VALIDITY  OF  PAPER  AND  PENCIL  TYPES 
OF  CREATIVITY  TESTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


This  is  a report  of  a study  designed  to  ascertain  the  validity 
of  paper  and  pencil  types  of  creativity  tests  in  measuring  creative 
industrial  arts  performance* 


The  Problem 

Ify  original  reason  for  becoming  interested  in  doing  research 
on  creativity  was  because  I was  somewhat  concerned  with  the  extensive 
use  being  made  of  creativity  tests  with  so  little  basis  on  which  to 
substantiate  their  validity.  It  appeared  to  me  that  teachers  were 
taking  a great  deal  of  blind  faith  in  the  scores  which  \7ere  gained 
in  these  tests*  I began  to  wonder  if  all  of  these  tests  were  really 
measuring  creative  thinking;  and,  if  so,  what  kind  of  creative  think- 
ing was  being  measured*  In  other  wrds,  just  what  does  a student 
score  on  an  academically  oriented  creativity  test  really  mean  for  the 
industrial  arts  teacher?  For  exan^le,  how  does  the  ability  to  decor- 
ate a toy  dog  on  the  Minnesota  Tests  of  Creative  Thinking  relate  to 
a student/s  creativity  in  developing  an  efficient  sequence  of  tool 
operation  in  an  industrial  arts  class?  Does  the  ability  of  a student 
to  make  objects  out  of  circles  also  make  him  a more  creative  student 
in  designing  furniture?  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  expression  "Creative 
Thinking”  becomes  just  so  much  jargon  unless  it  is  qualified  with 

reference  to  the  various  types  of  creative  production  which  describe 
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how  a person  is  creative.  The  artistic  student  who  can  e:^ress 
creative  talent  in  an  article  of  aesthetic  beauty  may  not  necessarily 
be  capable  of  planning  a creative  approach  to  a machine  production 
problem,  or  writing  a beautiful  symphony  which  the  world  has  never 
heard.  The  de^er  we  probe  into  this  business  of  creativity,  the 
more  its  multifarious  nature  becomes  apparent. 

What's  the  danger  in  all  this?  Virtually  everything  which 
has  been  done  so  far  in  creativity  research  is  based  upon  the  results 
of  instruments  which  are  yet  too  new  to  prove  their  worth*  Then, 
too,  studies  of  test  validity  are  few  and  far  between.  These  studies 
take  a great  deal  of  time  because  they  usually  involve  making  up  a 
new  instrument  in  order  to  obtain  criterion  measures  against  those 
of  the  instnmient  being  validated.  This  means  lots  of  work  with 
little  reward.  Studies  of  validity  are  not  popular;  - - there  is 
always  the  criticism  that  the  criterion  instrument  which  the  investi- 
gator develops  hasn't  been  validated  either.  Then,  too,  there  is 
more  fame  and  fortune  in  developing  new  tests,  even  though  it  can't 
be  proven  just  exactly  what  they  measure,  than  to  study  the  validity 
of  the  tests  which  we  now  have. 

School  systems  have  even  begun  the  practice  of  administering 
creativity  tests  and  recording  the  results  in  the  student's  emulative 
files*  The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  educators  are  making  some 
very  importemt  decisions  which  may  effect  the  lives  of  youngsters 
on  the  basis  of  results  yielded  by  instrments  which  are  still  in 
their  infancy.  Being  concerned  over  the  number  of  industrial  arts 
teachers  who  were  using  the  Minnesota  Tests  of  Creative  Thinking  to 
evaluate  the  creative  abilities  of  their  students,  I decided  to  do  a 
study  of  the  validity  of  a battery  of  these  tests  for  eighth  grade 

ft: 
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industrial  arts  students*  I WcOited  to  rind  out  whether  this  instru- 
ment was  really  picking  out  those  students  who  possessed  an  *'indus- 
trial  arts*'  type  of  creativity*  Was  the  student  who  on  a paper  and 
pencil  test,  was  adept  at  decorating  a dog,  finding  uses  for  tin  cans, 
finishing  incomplete  figures,  and  designing  objects  from  circles,  also 
the  student  who  exhibited  creativity  in  the  industrial  arts  laboratory? 

Procedure 

The  logical  way  to  proceed  was  to  construct  my  own  test  which 
would  get  at  what  I considered  to  be  industrial  arts  oriented  crea- 
tivity and  validate  the  results  of  this  test  against  those  yielded 
by  the  Minnesota  Tests  of  Creative  Thinking  for  the  same  students. 

I would  like,  at  this  time  to  explain  the  system  which  X used  in 
measuring  "industrial  arts  creativity"  because  it  represents  a nev 
system  for  measuring  creativity,  and  is  a system  which  cem  be  used 
in  areas  other  than  industrial  arts*  Most  iirportant  of  all,  this 
^stem  en2d>les  the  measurement  of  creativity  of  students  who  are 
able  to  exhibit  their  creativity  in  a tangible  fom  rather  thcOi 
through  written  representations. 

First  of  all,  most  all  of  the  creativity  tests  on  the  market 
are  academically  oriented,  that  is,  they  are  paper  cOid  pencil  type 
tests.  A first  consideration  was  that  my  test  should  involve  the 
manipulation  of  simple  tools  and  materials  typical  of  those  found  in 
the  industrial  arts  laboratory.  The  criterion  instrument  should 
characterize  industrial  arts  performcoice. 

The  next  step  was  to  decide  what  types  of  creativity  we  were 
concerned  with  in  the  industrial  arts  laboratory*  Three  types  of 
creativity,  all  based  upon  research  by  Guilford,  were  decided  upon,  — 
symbolic,  figural  euid  behavioral  creativity. 


Symbolic  creativity > Creative  behavior  in  which  the  ideational 


content  deals  with  the  aesthetic  cind  other  abstract  qualities  of 
tangible  objects  and  processes*  In  industrial  arts,  symbolic  crea- 
tivity might  be  expressed  in  types  of  coding  or  representation,  sys- 
tems of  measurement,  or  the  artistic  aspects  of  design* 

Fioural  creativity*  Creative  behavior  in  which  the  ideational 
content  deals  with  the  mcinipulation  of  real,  concrete,  inanimate 
objects  cind  processes*  Typically  such  behavior  might  be  expressed 
in  the  combination  or  use  of  materials  for  functional  purposes^  the 
sequence  or  kind  of  operations  used  in  completing  a project,  or  the 
mechanics  involved  in  performing  cin  operation* 

A definition  of  creativity  in  industrial  arts  dealing  with 
the  unusualness  and  usefulness  of  the  student  products,  formulated 
by  Or*  Jerome  Moss  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  was  the  basis  for 
the  rating  system  used*  (This  definition,  really  a theoretical  model, 
is  found  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial  Arts  Education  (Jan. -Feb.  1965, 
**What  is  Creativity  in  Industrial  Arts?")  The  basic  idea  is  to 
measure  both  the  amount  of  unusualness  cind  usefulness  exhibited  by 
students  for  the  three  types  of  creativity  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
Unusualness  is  interpreted  as  being  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
unusual  ideas*  Usefulness  is  the  degree  to  which  a product  actually 
"works."  By  multiplying  unusualness  times  usefulness,  a total  score 
for  creativity  could  be  obtained.  The  same  system  was  used  for  all 
three  types  of  creativity.  Total  creativity  was  obtained  by  summing 
up  symbolic,  figural  and  behavioral  creativity. 

A test  was  devised  to  measure  both  unusualness  and  usefulness 
in  the  three  creativity  categories* 
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In  order  to  measure  symbolic  unusualness  the  129  industrial 
arts  students  in  the  sample  were  asked  to  make  a fruit  or  nut  bowl 
out  of  styrofoam  using  a kit  of  fecial  tools*  The  completed  pro- 
ducts were  then  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  primary  differentiating 
characteristics,  - - in  other  words,  those  things  which  distinguished 
one  bowl  from  another.  The  characteristics  decided  upon  were: 

(a)  The  plane  view. 

(b)  Shape  of  side  contour. 

(c)  Thickness  of  lip. 

(d)  Support  for  container. 

(e)  Ornamentation. 

(f)  Lifting  devices. 

(g)  Relation^ip  of  inside  to  outside  contour. 

(h)  Placement  and  number  of  divisions,  trays,  units. 

The  system  devised  for  rating  these  products  was  to  break 
down  each  of  the  eight  main  categories  into  sub-categories  which 
were  descriptive  of  variations  in  the  manner  of  solving  a particular 
problem.  For  example,  category  No.  1 (Plane  view)  was  broken  down 
into  (a)  round,  (b)  oval  or  elliptical,  (c)  rectangular,  (d)  square, 
(e)  four  straight  sides,  not  rectangular,  (f)  five  sides,  (g)  six 
sides,  (h)  eight  sides,  (i)  free  form,  no  symmetry,  (j)  free  form, 
symmetrical,  (k)  rectangular  with  rounded  corners,  (1)  diamond,  and 
(m)  resembles  an  object. 

The  higher  the  frequency  of  occurrence,  the  less  unusual  the 
product,  hence  high  frequencies  reflect  low  unusualness  ratings  and 
vice  versa* 

Symbolic  usefulness  is  defined  in  terms  of  aesthetic  beauty, 
a product  is  useful  only  if  it  is  so  beautiful  that  people  gain  a 
"good  feeling"  from  its  appearance.  Its  usefulness  is  the  admiration 
and  appeal  that  it  evokes. 

In  order  to  obtain  a useful  score,  a panel  of  judges  ranked 
all  products  according  to  a forced  normal  distribution. 


Fx^ural  creativity  was  gained  by  utilizing  the  same  system# 
the  only  difference  being  the  nature  of  the  products.  A ^ecial 
purpose  tool  was  the  subject  of  the  evaluation  rather  than  a fruit 
bowl. 

Behavioral  creativity  was  assessed  by  using  a situational 
problem  in  which  the  respondents  reacted  to  human  relations  problems 
typical  of  the  school  shop  situation* 

A conplete  description  of  techniques  used  in  evaluating  the 
three  types  of  creative  performance  is  contained  in  a paper  entitled 
“A  Method  for  Evaluating  Creative  Products**'  Copies  of  this  paper 
are  available  upon  request* 

Findings 

1*  I found  that  only  19  out  of  a total  of  128  correlation 
coefficients  between  my  scores  and  the  scores  yielded  by  the  Minnesota 
Tests  of  Creative  Thinking  were  statistically  significant#  and  even 
these  were  quite  low.  It  appears  that  my  creativity  instrument  and 
the  Minnesota  Tests  of  Creative  Thinking  are  not  measuring  the  same 
types  of  creative  behavior* 

2.  Furthermore#  a very  low  relationship  was  found  between 
symbolic,  figural,  and  behavioral  types  of  creativity.  This  finding 
points  once  again  to  the  multifarious  nature  of  what  we  call  creativ- 
ity, The  boy  who  is  "creative"  with  visualizing  spacial  relation- 
ships, tool  operations,  sequences,  how  parts  fit  together,  may  or 
may  not  be  creative  in  his  relationships  with  other  people,  or  in 
designing  a work  of  art.  People  are  creative  in  many  different  ways, 
and  it  appears  that  many  of  these  ways  have  not  been  discovered  yet. 

To  say  that  a person  is  creative  is  meaningless  unless  we  also 
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apecify  the  mcUiher  in  which  he  is  creative*  We  know  that  it  simply 
is  not  true  that  a student  who  scores  high  in  mathematics  will 
necessarily  score  high  in  English^  or  History*  Why  then  shcild  we 
make  any  different  conclusions  regarding  creativity? 

3*  It  was  found  that  the  ability  to  generate  unusual  ideas 
Was  generally  accompanied  by  the  ability  to  produce  the  most  useful 
products* 

Moss  Study*  Similar  findir~^  were  reported  in  another  investi- 
gation of  the  validity  of  Minnesota  Tests  of  Creative  Thinking*  Moss 
used  typical  classroom  performance  measures  of  creativity  as  criterion 
measures*  Teacher-raters  actually  observed  students  for  an  eighteen 
week  period  and  rated  their  creative  performance  as  it  was  exhibited 
in  the  classroom*  Observation  of  actual  performance  is  cumbersome, 
but  a quite  accurate  manner  of  evaluating  creativity*  The  results  of 
that  study  also  suggested  that  creativity,  as  it  was  exhibited  in 
the  industrial  arts  classroom  was  not  being  measured  by  the  Minnesota 
Tests  of  Creative  Thinking* 

Perhaps  you  might  be  interested  in  hearing  a little  about 
the  ’•elationship  of  creativity  tc  other  variables.  In  my  study 
relationships  were  sought  between  creativity  cUid  teacher  grades, 
achievement  test  scores,  IQ,  and  certain  selected  personality  traits* 
First,  it  is  necessary  to  present  a little  background  on  what  has 
already  been  done  in  this  area* 

Creativity  and  IQ*  Research  indicates  that,  except  for  the 
area  of  mathematics,  where  there  appears  to  be  a low,  positive 
correlation  between  IQ  and  level  of  creativeness,  in  the  higher  IQ 
rcOiges  there  is  essentially  a zero  relationship  between  creativity 
and  intelligence®  Psychologists  who  have  done  work  in  thir  area  set 


the  cut-oif  limit  dt  from  l20  (TOrrance)  to  130  (McKinnon)  IQ* 

Below  this  point  there  is  a relationship  between  these  two  variables. 
Recent  observations  also  suggest  that  we  are  unlikely  to  find 
creative  individuals  in  the  low  or  even  low-average  IQ's.  What  it 
amounts  to  is  this:  Low  IQ  indicates  low  creativity,  but  the 

opposite  relationship  does  not  hold.  — high  IQ  does  not  indicate 
high  creativity.  An  individual  with  a high  IQ  may  or  may  not  be 
high  on  creativity.  Getzels  and  Jacksons'  book.  Creativity  ^d 
Intelliaenee.  stresses  the  lack  of  predictcd>ility  at  the  upper  levels. 
The  average  IQ  of  subjects  in  that  study  was  132. 

The  results  of  my  study  bear  out  findings  of  previous  investi- 
gations. I found  the  lowest  correlation  to  be  between  symbolic 
creativity  and  IQ.  This  same  finding  has  been  reported  in  several 
studies  in  the  field  of  art  education.  Highest,  although  modest, 
correlations  were  reported  between  figural  creativity  and  IQ.  This 
finding  is  also  borne  out  in  the  research. 

Creativity  and  achievement.  In  a recent  study  by  Getzels 
and  Jackson,  it  was  indicated  that  in  the  higher  IQ  ranges,  the  top 
20^  on  creativity  achieved  as  well  in  school  a^the  top  20^  on  IQ. 
Studies  done  on  nomally  distributed  populations,  however,  do  not 
indicate  a pronounced  relationship,  but  nevertheless  the  more 
creative  students  achieved  better  than  the  less  creative,  IQ  being 
held  equal. 

In  my  own  study  I found  that  creativity  was  related  to  achieve- 
ment in  pretty  much  the  same  way  as  it  was  related  to  IQ.  IQ  is, 
of  course,  a better  predictor  of  achievement  than  is  creativity. 
Figural  creativity  was  correlated  with  achievement  to  a greater 
extent  than  was  behavioral  or  symbolic  creativity. 
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Personality  and  creativity^  Despite  the  stereotyped  notion 
that  creative  persons  tend  to  be  eccentric  and  anti-social,  socia- 
bility and  creativity  measures  showed  a greater  correlation  than 
was  evidenced  for  other  traits  of  personality  investigated*  There 
was,  in  fact,  evidence  that  the  creative  individual  expressed  con- 
siderably more  sensitivity  than  the  non-creative  person,  both  to 
other  people  as  well  as  to  the  other  aspects  of  environment*  This 
sensitivity  when  misunderstood  may  cause  frustrations  interpreted 
as  undesirable  behavior* 

Other  research  has  suggested  that  among  younger  subjects, 
the  leas  desirable  traits  of  personality  are  not  nearly  as  pronounced 
This  was  borne  out  in  my  study  also*  From  the  little  evidence  which 
we  now  have,  it  appears  that  many  of  the  undesirable  personality 
traits  are  developed  to  a large  extent  by  the  intolerance  of  others, 
peers  and  authority  figures  alike,  who  do  not  understand  and  are 
insensitive  to  the  creative  student^  way  of  thinking  and  performing* 
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EVALUATION  OF  WORK  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


For  over  two  years  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  has  been  in  operation  in  most  of 
the  junior  and  senior  hifeii  schools  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  purpose  of  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  is  to  help  needy  students  by  providing 
part-time  positions  in  the  schools. 

Dr.ta  are  reported  here  for  three  different  groups  of  students  participating  in 
the  program;  l)  286  who  participated  during  1964-1965  and  1965-19663  2)  609  who 
participated  duilng  the  summer  of  196O3  and  3)  5l8  who  participated  during  the  1966- 
1967  school  year. 

This  report  primarily  concerns  a stvidy  conducted  in  i^rll  196T  at  three  high 
schools  in  the  target  areas  of  the  District:  Dunbar,  Eastern,  and  Cardozo.  A sample 

of  286  participants  d\n*ing  1964- 1965  and  1965- 1966  were  studied  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  this  program  in  aiding  students  to  stay  in  school  and  also  to  evalu- 
ate the  effects  that  program  participation  had  on  indicators  of  school  motivation  and 
achievement.  The  data  show  that  the  program  has  been  effective  in  reducing  dropout 
rates  at  a statistically  significant  level.  Ifowever,  other  factors  such  as  scholar- 
ship, deportment,  and  attendance  were  not  improved.  Attendance  records  were  actually 
poorer  d\n*ing  participation  in  the  Work  Scholarship  program,  but  this  possibly  may  be 
due  to  the  e:^cted  poor  records  of  some  students  who  would  have  othervfise  dropped 
out  of  school  according  to  predicted  dropout  rates. 

Another  study  was  made  of  5l8  participants  during  the  1966-I967  school  year  in 
order  to  determine  how  the  Work  Scholarship  pay  was  spent.  This  survey  indicated 
that  most  students  used  their  earnings  for  essential  items  such  as  food  and  clothing, 
for  school  supplies  and  for  participation  in  various  school  activities.  The  data 
also  indicated  that  many  of  these  students  otherwise  would  have  had  little  or  no 
money  to  spend. 

Descriptive  data  concerning  the  number  of  participants,  the  type  of  job  held, 
family  size  and  family  income  are  also  presented  for  a group  of  609  participants 
during  the  suiaraer  of  1966.  This  is  included  as  background  material  only  and  no 
further  study  has  been  done  with  this  group. 

In  summary,  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  is  a successful  program  in  reducing 
dropouts  and  thi^  one  which  should  be  continued.  Fut\n*e  evaluations  should  concen- 
trate on  actual  performance  chants  of  participating  students  as  additional  years  of 
eaperience  become  available  for  study. 
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EVALUATION  OF  WORK  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


PART  I.  A STUDY  OP  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WORK  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  ON  PARTICIPANTS 

Introduction 

The  UorK  Scholarship  Program  was  begun  in  April  1965  in  order  to  provide  part- 
time  eiESployment  in  the  schools  for  needy  students*  Approximately  6OO  students  have 
participated  each  year  in  this  program  which  is  operating  in  most  of  the  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia*  For  example^  during  the  summer  of 
1966  there  were  609  in  the  program,  179  males  (29  percent)  and  430  females  (71  per- 
cent)* In  the  sample  tised  in  Part  I of  this  study  there  were  286  students  who  par- 
ticipated during  196U-I965  and  1965-1966*  Of  these  80  were  males  (28  percent)  and 
206  irere  females  (72  percent)* 

This  self-help  opportunity  enables  sttidents  to  learn  as  they  earn  in  paid  part- 
time  positions  in  schools  where  they  are  supervised  Ly  the  school  staff.  They  work 
2-3  hours  3?er  day  for  $1.25  per  hour  and  serve  as  teachers*  helpers,  general  office 
helpers,  custodial  helpers,  file  clerks,  twists,  and  switchboard  operators*  As  an 
example  of  the  niunber  of  students  having  various  types  of  Jobs,  Table  X below  shows 
the  Job  classifications  of  the  609  students  who  were  enrolled  in  the  program  throtigh- 
out  the  District  during  the  summer  of  I966, 

TABLE  1 

JOB  CLASSCFTCATION  OF  609  WORK  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS  DURING  SUMMER  I966 


l^e  of  Position 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Percentage  ' 

Office  Aides 

23 

213 

236 

39 

Teacher  Aides 

22 

238 

39 

Custodial  Aides 

13^ 

1 1 

I3t 

22 

Total 

1 

1T9 

^30 

609 

100 
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Not  only  do  these  students  discover  acceptable  ways  to  meet  the  frustrations 
caused  from  lack  of  funds  for  school  supplies  and  activities,  but  working  helps 
them  feel  that  they  belong  to  the  entire  school  program*  Also,  long  before  they  meet 
the  demands  of  the  adult  working  sittmtions,  they  learn  by  their  mistalces  under  sym- 
pathetic guidance  of  the  school  personnel*  In  addition,  these  student- workers  bring 
much-needed  help  to  heavily  burdened  school  personnel. 

Selection  of  the  participants  in  the  V/ork  Scholarship  Program  is  based  on  two 
factors;  l)  family  income  and  2)  family  size  (see  Table  2),  To  qualify,  a student 
must  come  from  a family  with  an  income  not  exceeding  the  income  allowed  for  his  par- 
ticular family  size.  For  example,  the  family  income  of  a student  coming  from  a 
family  of  five  members  cannot  be  more  than  $3^6C5* 

TABLE  2 

FINANCIAL  NEED  CEITSBIA  USED  TO  SELECT 
WOiaC  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS 


Income  Index 


Family  Size 


$1,540 

1,990 

2,440 

3,130 

3,685 

4,135 

+,685 

5,235 

5,T99 

6,335 

6,835 

T,435 

T,985 

8,535 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

T 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
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In  a study  of  609  enrolloec  in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  during  the  summer  of 
1966,  the  median  family  sice  ra:;  six  while  the  median  family  income  was  ^,146-24* 

Mthou^  the  major  criteria  for  eligibility  is  financial  need  as  detennlned  by 
family  Income  and  clze^  priority  is  given  to  students  having  a personal  as  well  as 
economic  need  for  participating.  Every  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  selecting 
youth  characterized  by  any  of  the  foUwd.ng: 

-margined  school  achievem^ent 
-language  deficiencies 
-poor  school  attendance  records 
-potential  dropouts 
-frequent  disciplinary  problems 
-lack  of  motivation 

-emotional  or  attltudinal  problems  requiring  personal  adjustment  assis*cance 

Thus,  students  who  are  potential  dropouts  and  those  *trith  other  problems  which 
r:l^t  lernd  to  dropping  out  of  school  (for  example,  marginal  school  achievement,  poor 
atter.5ance  and  lack  of  motivation)  are  to  be  given  priority  in  selection  for  the 
Work  Scholarship  Program-. 

Xn  actual  practice  come  \*ari.ation  occurs  within  the  schools  regarding  the  selec- 
tion of  participants*  According  to  the  comselors  in  charge  of  the  program  at  the 
three  schools  studied,  one  school  emphasized  selecting  potential  dropouts  irtiile  the 
other  two  did  not.  At  Cardoso  first  pr3.ority  is  given  to  students  irtio  are  judged  by 
toacliers  to  bo  pobsntial  dropouts  and  also  meet  tlie  financial  need  requirement.  At 
Sestem  and  Dunbar  hi^  schools,  however,  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  has  been  based 
on  financial  need  while  the  Job  Conditioning  Program  has  concentrated  on  helping 
potential  dropout  students  secure  part-time  employment* 

* * * 


J.:udy  of  Dropout  Rate,  A';tendanoe,  Scholarship  and  Deportment 

purpose  of  thf.s  study  is  to  evaluate  v^ioue  possible  effects 
•i-hat  the  Work  Scholar t?lri*p  Xt'ogram  luay  have  on  the  student  participants.  The  primary 
variables  to  be  concidei'cd  are  the  dropout  rate,  attendance  record,  scholarship  and 
d:iporl72ent  grades. 
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The  following  null  hy3potheses  have  been  established: 

1.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  dropout  rate  of  the 
students  in  the  Work  Scholarship  Hrogram  and  the  diopout  rate  for 
the  total  student  population  of  the  school. 

2.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  attendance  of  the 
students  in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  and  the  attendance  of  the 
total  student  population  of  the  school. 

3*  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  attendance  of  the  students 
in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  before,  during  and  following  their 
participation  in  the  program. 

4.  There  is  no  significsuit  difference  in  the  scholarship  of  the  students 
in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  before,  during  and  following  their 
paxtlclpatlon  in  the  program. 

5*  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  deportment  of  the  students 
in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  before,  during  and  following  their 
participation  in  the  program. 

B«  Sample  Selection.  The  population  Includes  all  students  at  3Xmbar,  Kastem 
and  Cardozo  during  1964-1963  and  1963-1966.  The  sample  Includes  students  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  during  1964-1963  and  1963-1966  at  three 
hi^  schools  in  the  inner-city  area;  Dunbar,  Eastern  and  Cardozo.  The  total  ntimber 
of  enroUees  for  1964-1963  was  36  at  Eastern  and  T9  at  Dunbar  (a  list  of  enroUees 
at  Cardozo  was  not  available).  During  1963-1966  there  were  T8  enroUees  at  Dunbar, 

62  at  Eastern  and  44  at  Casrdozo.  Thus,  the  total  sample  for  1964-1965  was  135  and 
for  1965-1966  was  184. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  Include  the  total  number  of  enroUees  at  these  three 
schools  in  the  sample  for  this  study;  however,  information  could  not  be  obtained  for 
eveiy  student  because  some  of  the  permanent  i^cords  could  not  be  located*  Those 
participating  in  1964-1965  whose  records  were  obtained  included  45  out  of  56  at 
Eastern  and  77  out  of  79  at  Dunbar  or  322  out  of  135*  Thus,  the  sample  for  1964-1965 
included  90  percent  of  the  total  enroUees.  Those  participating  in  1965-I966  iriaose 
records  were  obtained  included  4o  out  of  44  at  Cardozo  High  School,  48  nut  of  62  at 
Eastern  School  and  76  out  of  78  at  Dunbar  Pli^  School.  Thus  inf03?mation  was 

obtained  for  a sample  of  l64  out  of  l34  enroUees  or  89  percent  of  the  total  number. 

The  total  sample  used  in  the  study  was  286  students  who  participated  in  the 
program  during  1964-1965  or  1965-I966  at  Dunbar,  Eastern  and  Cardozo  high  schools. 
Table  3 shows  the  distribution. 
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TABLE  3 

SAMPLE  SIZE  B/  SC.iOOiB  AND  YEAK  IN 
PROGRAM  FOR  WORK  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  STUDY 


School 

Number  in  Program 

Total 

1964-1965 

1965-1966 

Dunbar 

77 

76 

153 

Eastern 

45 

48 

93 

Cardozo 

40 

40 

Total 

122 

164 

S86 

Since  each  year  was  considered  separately,  students  \dio  participated  Both  years 
are  included  twice  in  the  study*  Thi^  number  is  small,  however,  since  the  number  of 
continuing  students  was  only  four  at  Eastern  High  School  and  l4  at  Dunbar  High  School. 

C.  Research  ?^thods  and  Data  Collection.  The  data  concerning  dropout  rates, 
attendance,  scholarship  and  deportment  grades  of  the  student  participants  were  ob- 
tained from  the  permanent  records  kept  in  the  administrative  offices  of  the  three 
high  schools.  Coii^arative  statistical  information  regarding  dropout  rates  and  at- 
tendance rates  for  the  total  student  population  of  these  schools  was  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  the  Statistical  Analyst  of  the  Department  of  Research,  Budget  and 
Legislation.  Information  such  as  lists  of  participants,  the  operation  of  the  program 
and  selection  of  the  participants  was  obtained  from  the  personnel  of  the  D.  C.  Public 
Schools*  Work  Scholarship  Office.  The  counselors  tAio  are  in, charge  of  the  program  in 
each  of  the  three  high  schools  provided  information  concerning  the  basis  on  ^ich 
students  are  identified  to  participate  in  this  program. 

D.  Findings  and  Discussion. 

1.  Dropout  Rates.  Although  the  primary  aim  of  the  Work  Scholarship  Program 
is  to  help  these  students  in  financial  need,  some  priority  is  given  to  students 
Judged  to  be  potential  dropouts  and  ^o  have  other  problems  such  as  poor  attendance 
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and  little  motivation  which  are  contributing  factors  to  dropping  out  of  school. 

Thus,  one  might  anticipate  that  the  dropout  rate  for  the  students  selected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  would  he  hitler  than  that  for  the  entire 
school  population.  However,  in  the  study  undertaken,  the  results  indicate  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  percentage  of  dropouts  among  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  par- 
ticipants was  lower  when  compared  with  the  percentage  of  total  dropouts  for  each  of 
the  three  schools  (see  Table  4).  Only  1.7  percent  of  the  121  participants  during 
1964-1965  dropped  out  while  the  dropout  rate  was  I8.9  percent  for  the  two  schools 
attended  by  the  participants.  Eastern  and  Dunbar.  For  the  follovring  year,  I965-I966, 
only  1.8  percent  of  the  participants  dropped  out  ^ile  17*5  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  students  of  the  three  schools  sampled  did  drop  out.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
the  small  amount  of  money  that  the  students  earn  may  be  an  important  factor  in  keep- 
ing them  in  school.  Indications  are  that  the  program  provides  them  with  funds  nece«!- 
c-ry  for  school  and  personal  needs  and  also  seems  to  develop  in  them  a sense  of 
respect  foi  work.  This  experience  in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  may  also  have 
helped  the  students  to  rearUze  the  advantages  of  finishing  high  school  for  better 
jobs. 


TABLE  4 


HUMBER  AMD  PERCEHTAGE  OF  DROPOUTS  OF  PARTICIPAHTS  IN  WORK  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM  OF  SELECTED  SCHOOIS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE 
OF  DROPOUTS  OF  THE  TOTAL  STUDENT  POPULATION  OF  THESE  SCHOOLS 

1964-1965 


Work  Scholarship 
Program  Participants 

Total  Student 
Population 

School 

Total 

Number 

Of 

Students 

Number 

of 

Dropouts 

Percentage 

of 

Dropouts 

Total 

Number 

of 

Students 

Number 

of 

Dropouts 

Percentage 

of 

Dropouts 

Eastern 

45 

1 

j 

2.2 

2628 

501 

19a 

Dunbar 

76 

1 

1.3 

I4l6 

263 

18.6 

Cardozo 

— 

mm 

mmm 

Total 

121 

2 

1.7 

4044 

764 

18.9 
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TABLE  k —Continued 


KUMBER  AIE)  PERCEHTAGE  OF  DROPOUTS  OF  PARTIGIPAKTS  IN  WORK  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM  OF  SELECTED  SCHOOLS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE 
OF  DROPOUTS  OF  THE  TOTAL  STUDENT  POPULATION  OF  THESE  SCHOOIS 

I965-I9S0 


! 

Work  Scholarship 
Program  Participants  ' 

Total  Student 
Population 

School  ' 

1 

! 

Total 

Number 

of 

Students 

Number 

of 

Dropouts 

Percentage 

of 

Dropouts 

Total 

Number 

of 

Students 

Number 

of 

Dropouts 

Percentage 

of 

Dropouts 

Eastern 

48 

0 

0.0 

483 

18.4 

Dunbar 

77 

2 

2.6 

24i 

15.9 

Cardozo 

40 

1 

2.5 

1791 

311 

17.4 

Total 

1S5 

3 

1.3 

5923 

1035 

17.5 

A comparison  was  also  loade  of  the  number  in  the  program  ^^ho  actually  dropped 
out  of  school  and  the  number  Tiflio  would  have  been  predicted  to  do  so  according  to  the 
schools*  dropout  rate  (see  Table  5)*  During  a one-year  period  only  two  of  the  351 
participants  during  the  1964-1965  school  year  dropped  oub  of  school  as  compared  to 
a total  of  23  Tiflio  would  have  been  predicted  to  drop  out  on  the  basis  of  dropout 
rates  for  the  total  school  population  at  Eastern  and  Dunbar.  Of  the  I65  participants 
during  the  1965-I966  school  year,  only  three  dropped  out  of  school  Tifliile  28  would 
have  been  predicted  to  do  so  according  to  the  schools*  dropout  rates.  Thus,  of  the 
51  students  Tiflio  would  have  been  predicted  to  drop  out,  only  five  (less  than  10  per- 
cent) actually  did  drop  out.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  46  predicted  dropouts 
in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  remained  in  school  during  the  year  they  participated 
in  the  program. 


TABLE  5 


ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  DROPOUTS  COMPARED  WITH 
PREDICTED  DROPOUTS  BASED  ON  SCHOOI5’  DROPOUT  RATES 


School 

1964-1965  Program  Participants 

! 

1 1965-1965  Program  Participants 

No.  in 
Pi'ogram 

Actual 

Dropouts 

Predicted 

Dropouts 

Diff. 

No.  in 
Program 

Actual 

Dropouts 

Predicted 

Dropouts 

Diff. 

Eastern 

45 

1 

9 

8 

48 

C 

9 

9 

Dunbar 

76 

1 

l4 

13 

77 

2 

12 

10 

Cardozo 

— 

— 

— 

40 

1 

7 

6 

Total 

121 

2 

23 

21 

165 

3 

28 

25 

2,  Attendance.  The  question  ^diether  a student’s  attendance  suffers  as  a 
result  of  -working  part-time  was  also  inrestigated.  For  this  cosnparison,  only  the 
165  students  participating  in  the  program  during  1965-1966  were  studied.  Attendance 
data  for  the  school  years  1964-1965j  I965-I9S6  a'nd  the  first  semester  of  1966-I967 
were  available.  Thus,  a comparison  could  be  made  of  attendance  records  before, 
during  and  following  participation  in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program.  In  order  to 
place  the  attendance  figures  for  1965-1966  and  1966-I967  on  a comparable  basis,  the 
1966-1967  figures  were  doubled  to  obtain  an  estimate  for  the  whole  year.  In  the 
comparisons,  only  students  mth  average  number  of  absences  for  both  years  were  in- 
cluded. Results  of  this  analysis  appear  in  Table  6. 

For  the  three  schools  under  study,  the  average  number  of  absences  of  students 
was  highor  while  they  were  in  the  program.  Hoi'rever,  only  Dunbar’s  difference  proved 
statistically  significant  \dien  the  1964- 1965  figures  (before)  T^rere  compared  with 
1965-1966  (during).  For  the  year  following  paiijicipation  in  the  program  (1966-I967), 
a statistically  significant  decrease  was  seen  in  the  average  number  of  absences  at 
Cardozo  and  Eartern.  Thus,  we  can  infer  from  these  findings  that  a student’s  attend- 
ance is  affected  adversely  irdiile  working  part-time. 
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TABLE  6 

COMPARISON  BY  SCHOOL  OP  AWRAGE  HUMBER  OP  ABSENCES  OP 
PARTICIPANTS  BEFORE,  DURING  AND  AFTER  BEING  IN  THE 
WORK  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


School 

Before 

1964-1965 

Average 

During 

1965-1966 

Average 

Number 

Difference 

Comment 

Cardozo 

14.3 

17.5 

27 

3.2 

Not  significant 

Dunbar 

10.0 

l4.8 

42 

4.8 

Significant  at  level 

Eastern 

9.8 

10.9 

27 

1.1 

Not  significant 

School 

During 

1965-1966 

Average 

After 

1966-1967 

Average 

Number 

Difference 

Comment 

Cardozo 

19.8 

10.4 

24 

9.4 

Significant  at  5^  levol 

Dunbar 

12.7 

13.5 

71 

.8 

Not  significant 

Eastern 

l4.6 

9.1 

38 

5.5 

Significant  at  1^  level 

The  attendance  of  Work  Scholarship  Program  students  and  that  of  the  entire 
population  was  also  compared  (see  Table  ?)•  In  every  case  the  average  number  of 
absences  of  the  entire  student  population  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
V/ork  Scholarship  Program  students.  Thus,  although  there  was  a significant  trend 
for  absence  rates  to  increase  while  the  student  worked  part-time,  the  number  of 
absences  still  remained  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  average  student  in  the 
school. 

3.  Scholarship.  In  attenpting  to  find  the  impact  of  the  Work  Scholarship 
Program  on  various  aspects  of  the  participants*  activities  in  school,  another  im- 
portant factor  investigated  was  the  effect  of  part-time  work  on  the  students*  aca- 
demic ratings.  Average  grades  of  the  students  while  in  the  program  were  ccmpared 
with  their  grades  before  and  after  their  participation  in  the  program.  A t-tesL  i... 
used  to  test  significance  of  the  differences  in  the  average  grades. 
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TABItB  7 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  ABSENCES  OF  1965-I966 
PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  NORK  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  WITH  THE  AVERAGE 
HUMBER  OF  ABSENCES  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  SCHOOL  FROM  WHICH  THEY  COME  — 
FOR  SCHOOL  YEARS  1964-1955  AND  I965-I966 


School 

1964-1965 

1965-1966 

Cardozo 

Work  Scholarship 

14.3 

17.5 

Total  Cardozo 

24.3 

25.1 

Dunbar 

Work  Scholarship 

10.0 

14.8 

Total  Dunbar 

16.3 

20.3 

Eastern 

Work  Scholarship 

9.8 

10.9 

Total  Eastern 

21.2 

21.0 

Table  8 shows  the  frequency  distribution  of  the  average  grades  of  students  at 
Dunbar  and  Eastern  high  schools  \dao  participated  in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program 
during  the  school  year  I964-I965.  Table  9 shoi^s  the  average  grades  distribution  of 
participants  in  the  succeeding  year. 

No  statistically  significant  differences  were  found  bet"ween  the  average  grades 
of  participants  before  and  while  they  were  in  the  program.  A similar  result  was  ob- 
tained \daen  the  grades  of  students  after  they  participated  were  compared  with  their 
grades  \diile  having  part-time  work.  ThuSj  it  would  seem  safe  to  conclude  that  part- 
time  work  does  not  adversely  affect  students*  academic  ratings. 

No  really  adequate  or  comparable  standard  was  available  to  determine  how  the 
Work  Scholarship  Program  students  stood  in  relation  to  the  entire  student  population 
in  regard  to  scholarship.  The  only  cumulative  record  of  academic  grades  which  is 
kept  by  the  schoo]^  is  a class  ranking  \daich  is  made  for  graduates  and  potential 
graduates  for  each  year.  Data  on  the  median  or  mid-point  of  the  grade  point  averages 
of  ranked  students  for  the  classes  of  1965j  1956  and  1967  in  the  schools  studied  are 
reported  in  Table  10. 
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TABIE  8 

FREQUEKCY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  SCHOOL  OF  AVERAGE  GRADES  OF 
1964-1965  PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  WORK  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 
FOR  SCHOOL  YEARS  1963-1964  THROUGH  I965-I966 


School 

Grades 

School  Year 

Before  Program 

1963-1964 

During  Program 

1964-1965 

After  Program 

1965-1966 

i 

i 

Dunbar 

i 

1 A 

1 

B 

18 

19 

19 

c 

39 

4o 

34 

D 

15 

15 

10 

Total 

72 

74 

64 

i 

Eastern 

A 

2 

B 

9 

9 

10 

C 

18 

19 

l4 

D 

12 

13 

15 

Total 

39 

4i 

4i 

Total  Both 
Schools 

1 

1 

A 

1 

1 

! 

1 

B 

27 

28 

29 

i 

c 

57 

59 

48 

D 

27 

28 

25 

Total 

111 

115 

103 
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TABLE  9 

OT)QUEKCY  DISTRIBUTION  BY  SCHOOL  ON  AVERAGE  GRADES  OP 
1965-1966  PARTICIPAEKS  IN  THE  WORK  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 
FOR  SCHOOL  lEARS  1964-1965  THROUGH  I965-I966 


School  Year 

School 

Grades 

Before  Program 

1964-1965 

During  Program 

1965-1966 

After  Program 

1966-1967 

Car do 20 

A 

1 

2 

B 

12 

10 

6 ' 

C 

l4 

19 

14 

D 

10 

9 

14 

Total 

36 

39 

36 

Dunbar 

A 

1 

1 

B 

26 

21 

25 

C 

37 

40 

35 

D 

14 

14 

10 

Total 

77 

76 

71 

Eastern 

A 

1 

B 

12 

14 

l4 

C 

24 

20 

24 

D 

7 

13 

9 

Total 

43 

48 

47 

Total  All 
Schools 

A 

3 

3 

B 

50 

45 

45 

C 

75 

79 

73 

D 

31 

36 

33 

Total 

156 

163 

154 
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TABLE  10 

MEDIAN  GRADE  POINT  AVERAGES  BY  SCH)OLS  OF  GRADUATES  AND 
POTENTIAL  GRADUATES  FOR  1965,  1966  AND  1967 


School 

G: 

raduating  Class 

1965 

1966 

19S7 

Dunbar 

1,87 

1.96 

1,87 

Eastern 

1.93 

1,87 

— 

Cardozo 

1,92 

2,00 

1.95 

As  can  readily  Be  seen,  the  highest  median  grade  point  average  was  2,00  for 
the  1966  class  at  Cardozo  High  School, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  grades  of  program  participants  during  any  one 
year  was  2,00  or  higher  as  shovm  in  Table  11, 

TABLE  11 

AVERAGE  GRADE  BY  YEARS  RECEIVED  BY  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
WORK  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


1963-1964 

1964-1965 

1965-1966 

1966-1967 

1964-1965  Participants 

2,00 

2,00 

2.06 

M m 

1965*1966  Participants 

— 

2,12 

2.09 

2,08 

NOTE:  4 s A3  3 = B3  2 = C;  1 = D, 


Only  very  rough  comparisons  may  he  made  between  the  class  rankir^s  and  the 
average  grade  received  by  program  participants.  The  class  rankings  include  all 
grades  received  by  the  student  during  his  high  school  career  until  graduation  (or 
mxtil  the  senior  year  for  the  I967  graduates)  while  the  average  grade  of  program 
participants  is  siinply  the  average  of  the  grades  received  that  one  year.  Also,  the 
measures  of  central  tendency  differ  in  that  the  median  is  used  ^dth  class  rankings 
and  the  mean  or  arithmetic  average  is  used  with  the  average  grade  received  by  program 
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participants.  Making  this  rough  comparison,  hovrever,  the  data  seem  to  indicate  that 
scholarship  of  Work  Scholarship  Program  participants  is  at  least  as  hi^  as  that  of 
the  average  graduate  or  potential  graduate  in  these  three  schools. 

4,  Deportment . Deportment  grades  of  participants  in  th  Work  Scholarship 
Program  during  the  school  year  I965-I966  for  Cardozo  and  Eastern  ^re  available  and 
their  percentage  distributions  are  presented  in  Table  12.  Because  the  deportment 
grades  given  at  Dunbar  vere  not  letter  grades  but  merely  *'S"  for  satisfactory  and 
for  unsatisfactory,  this  school  was  not  included  in  the  analysis.  For  partici- 
pants from  Eastern  High  School,  there  was  a marked  improvement  in  their  deportment 
grades  ^ile  they  were  in  the  program.  No  one  received  a grade  of  "D"  which  consti- 
tuted 8.3  percent  in  the  year  preceding  anci  4.4  percent  the  year  after.  Cardozo*s 
distribution,  however,  presents  a less  encouraging  result.  There  was  a greater  per- 
centage of  students  getting  ’*C*s"  and  '*D*s"  ^ile  they  were  in  the  program. 

Becairse  no  adequate  standard  could  be  obtained,  no  comparison  was  made  between 
deportment  grades  of  students  in  the  program  and  those  received  by  the  total  school 
population. 


TABLE  12 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  SCHOOL  OF  DEPORTMENT  GRADES  OF  PARTICIPANTS 
IN  THE  WORK  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  DURIMJ  SCHOOL  YEARS  1964- 1965  THROUGH  I966-I967 


School 

1 

Grades 

School  Year 

1 

1964-1965 

1965-1966  1 

1966-1967 

Cardozo 

A 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

B 

42.9 

30.6 

42.9 

C 

7.1 

13.9 

7.1 

D 

— 

5.5 

— 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Eastern 

A 

54.2 

57.1 

37.8 

B 

29.2 

26.2 

31.1 

C 

8.3 

16.7 

26.7 

D 

8.3 

— 

4.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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E.  Summary  and  Conclusions.  Two  of  the  five  null  hypotheses  tested  were  re- 
jected at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  Strong  support  was  found  that  there  are  fearer 
dropouts  among  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  students  than  among  the  total  student 
population.  Comparing  actual  di'opcuts  among  Work  Scholarship  participants  and  the 
predicted  nu3iber  of  dropouts  according  to  school  dropout  rates,  it  may  he  said  that 
46  students  remained  in  school  'vdio  might  otherwise  have  left.  Because  of  the  empha- 
sis given  to  selecting  students  who  might  be  inclined  to  drop  out  of  school  because 
of  financial  need  as  well  as  other  problems  such  as  poor  motivation,  this  improve- 
ment in  retention  is  very  strongly  supportive  of  the  value  of  the  Work  Scholarship 
Program  as  an  incentive  to  stay  in  school.  When  the  increased  value  of  the  high 
school  graduate  versus  the  high  school  dropout  in  regard  to  his  contribution  to 
society  and  to  himself  (increased  incoaie)  is  considered,  the  cost  of  this  program  is 
money  well  spent. 

However,  part-time  T-iork  did  not  seem  to  improve  attendance,  scholarship  or  de- 
portment grades.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  attendance  in 
that  the  average  number  of  absences  per  year  increased  significantly  the  following 
year.  This  difference  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  poor  attendance  records  of 
the  approximately  46  poorlj''  motivated  students  vho  have  othervase  dropped  out  of 
school  according  to  school  dropout-rate  predictions.  Because  of  the  Work  Scholarship 
Program  and  the  opportunity  to  work  part-time  and  earn  some  money  while  remaining  in 
school,  they  did  stay  in  school  and  brought  the  attendance  level  do^«i.  This  inter- 
pretation does  not,  however,  explain  the  i3i^rovement  in  attendance  seen  for  the  fol<« 
lowing  year. 

Comparing  attendance  of  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  students  ^ri.th  the  total 
school  population,  the  former  had  consistently  better  records.  Thus,  although  they 
did  worse  while  they  were  in  the  program,  they  were  still  better  than  the  school 
average . 

Similar  to  the  findings  for  attendance,  no  statistically  significant  differences 
were  found  for  scholarship  before,  d“.:‘  "'Z  -d  -cr  p'^ticipation  in  the  Work 
Scholarship  Program.  Also,  rough  comparisons  of  the  grade  point  averages  of  graduates 
and  potential  graduates  with  Work  Scholarship  Program  students  indicated  that  the 
scholarship  of  the  latter  was  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  the  average  student  graduat- 
ing from  these  three  schools.  Thus,  part-time  work  does  not  seem  to  adversely  affect 
scholarship. 
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No  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  data  collected  concerning  deportment  grades 
since  students  in  one  school  improved  while  in  the  other  schools  the  trend  was  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Another  rough  indication  of  program  success  or  at  least  the  value  as  seen  by  the 

students  participating  in  the  program  is  the  number  of  students  who  continue  with  the  , 

1 

program  from  year  to  year.  Although  the  number  of  students  continuing  from  the  first 
year  of  the  program,  1964“1965j  to  the  second  year,  I965-I966,  vras  quite  low  — only 
l4  at  Dunbar  High  School  and  four  at  Eastern  High  School  (Cardozo  participant  list 
for  196^-1965  was  not  available),  a substantially  larger  number  continued  with  the 
Work  Scholarship  Program  from  the  second  year,  1965-I966,  to  the  present  year,  1966- 
1967.  Those  continuing  included  38  out  of  62  at  Eastern  Hi^  School,  17  out  of  44 
at  Cardozo  High  School,  and  55  out  of  78  at  Dunbar  Hi^  School,  Thus,  a total  of  110 
out  of  184  or  60  percent  of  those  participating  in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  at 
these  three  schools  during  I965-I966  continued  with  the  program  the  following  year, 

j 

Some  of  the  limitations  -trtiich  must  be  placed  on  this  data  and  the  conclusions 

] 

drawn  from  it  are  as  follows:  i 

I 

I 

1,  The  schools  selected  for  the  sample  were  those  in  the  inner-city  area; 
thus,  the  variables  such  as  scholarship  and  attendance  would  be  expected  to  be  lower 
and  dropout  rates  to  be  higher  than  in  other  schools  in  the  District,  This  would  be 
expected  not  only  among  the  sample  of  Work  Scholarship  students  included  in  the  study 
but  also  among  the  entire  student  population  of  those  schools  against  which  the  sam- 
ple rates  were  compared. 

2,  Information  could  not  be  obtained  for  all  of  the  students  who  were  en- 
rolled in  the  program,  because  the  students*  permanent  records  could  not  be  located. 

As  indicated  under  Sample  Selection  information  was  obtained  for  only  90  percent  of 
the  1964-1965  pa'  iicipants  and  89  percent  of  the  I965-I966  participants. 

The  reasons  that  these  records  could  not  be  found  are  numerous  and  include  the 
following:  the  record  was  filed  incorrectly,  the  name  was  misspelled,  the  record  had 

been  lost,  a school  counselor  had  the  record,  etc.  Th'^  -e  is  a possibility  that  among 
those  whose  records  could  not  be  located  there  were  more  with  problems  such  as  drop-  ' 
ping  out  of  school,  poor  attendance  and  poor  scholarship  and  thus,  a counselor  had 
the  record  or  it  had  been  misplaced  following  frequent  use.  Nothing,  however,  can 
really  be  said  about  the  approximately  11  percent  who  are  missing  from  the  sample,  so 
it  must  be  assumed  that  their  records  would  show  the  same  trend  as  those  included  in 
the  sample. 
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3.  Attendance  records  were  available  for  only  the  tenth,  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades.  Therefore,  for  students  ^dio  participated  in  the  program  during  their 
tenth  grade,  attendance  records  were  not  available  for  the  year  preceding  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program.  Likewise,  for  students  who  participated 
in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  during  the  twelfth  grade,  neither  attendance  nor 
scholarship  records  were  available  for  the  year  following  their  program  participa- 
tion.  Thus,  the  comparison  of  the  attendance  and  scholarship  records  before,  during 
and  after  participation  in  the  program  was  incomplete  for  the  students  in  either  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  grade. 

U.  Dropout  records  in  saae  of  the  schools  were  not  kept  in  a complete 
manner.  Sometimes  they  did  not  specify  the  reason  why  the  student  left  school. 

Thius,  there  is  the  possibility  of  error  in  that  transfers  and  actual  dropouts  were 
not  easily  separated. 


PART  II.  A STUDY  OP  EASWIMGS  OP  WORK  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  PARTICIPAHTS 

Because  the  only  area  of  significance  that  was  found  was  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gram’s value  in  retention  of  students  in  school,  it  was  felt  that  information  con- 
cerning the  difference  that  receiving  money  under  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  may 
have  made  to  these  students  would  be  valuable.  A brief  stu^  was  conducted  among 
the  students  participating  in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  from  September  to  Wovem- 
ber  of  1966  in  order  to  deten  ne  how  they  spent  the  money  they  received  and  how 
much  money  they  might  otherwise  have  had  available. 

A.  Earnings  Survey.  In  an  atteii5)t  to  analyze  the  pattern  of  expenditure  of 
students  with  the  money  they  receive  in  the  VJork  Scholarship  Program,  518  students 
completed  the  Earnings  Survey  questionnaire  in  ^Aiich  they  were  asked  to  check  all  of 
the  ways  in  which  they  spent  their  Work  Scholarship  (Nei^borhood  Youth  Corps)  wages 
(see  page  18).  The  students*  reported  expenses  were  categorized  into  four  groups  as 
follows:  1)  personal  items,  2)  school  supplies,  3)  school  related  activities  and 

U)  other.  The  last  category  includes  miscellaneous  expenses  for  such  items  as  tick- 
ets for  concerts,  plays  and  similar  items. 
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EABMIKGS  SmiVEY 


Please  check  belovr  all  of  the  ways  you  have  been 

spending  your  IIYG  wages: 

1. 

School  carfare 

17. 

Yearbook 

2. 

School  lunch 

18. 

Senior  Pictures 

3. 

Clothing 

19. 

Class  Ring 

k. 

School  Identification  Card 

20. 

Cadet  Uniform 

5. 

School  Insurance 

21. 

Gym  uniform 

6. 

Towel  fees  for  gym 

22. 

Meals  other 

7. 

liock  and  locker  fee 

than  lunch 

8. 

School  supplies  (paper,  pencils. 

23. 

. Contributing  to 

family  ^such  as  rent,  food. 

9. 

workbooks  or  books  for  class  use) 

Buying  books  for  your  o^-m 

2U. 

clothing  or  help  VJith 
brothers  and  sisters) 

Room  rent 

reading. 

10. 

25. 

Savings 

Tickets  to  SCHOOL  SPORTS  events 

(football  games,  basketball  games,  etc.) 

26. 

Ih'y  cleaning. 

11. 

Tickets  to  SCHOOL  plays,  concerts^ 

laundry,  shoe  repair 

dances,  movies,  talent  shows 

27. 

Personal  needs 

12. 

Tickets  to  COMMUNITY  activities 

such  as  toothpaste,  deo-- 
dorants,  soap,  etc,. 

such  as  plays,  concerts 

28. 

Beauty  shop  fees 

13. 

Tickets  to  COMMUNITY  activities 

29. 

Barber  shop  fees 

such  as  roller  skating,  bowling,  movies, 
pool,  STdmming,  amusement  centers 

30. 

Trips  to  places 

lU. 

Testing  fees  (like  PSAT.  N*tl 

of  interest  in  the  city 

‘Merit.,  etc.) 

31. 

Trips  to  places 

15. 

College  admissions  fees 

away  from  the  city 

16. 

. Senior  fees  (cap  and  go^m. 

32. 

Other  ways  money  is  spent: 

invitations,  prom) 

I Qui  self-supporting  and  riiy  money  is  used  to  keep  me  in  school. 

I have  one  or  more  dependents  and  my  money  is  used  to  support  them. 

If  you  vjere  not  working  under  this  program  how  much  money  would  you  have  each 
week  for  your  needs  (other  than  food  and  clothing)?  
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Tatle  13  shows  the  four  categories  oi  expenditures  along  with  the  items  of  ex- 
penditure ranked  according  to  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  Under  personal 
items,  82  percent  of  the  5^8  participants  spent  part  of  their  earnings  for  clothing, 
71  percent  for  dry  cleaning,  laundry  and  shoe  repair;  and  about  6l  percent  for  per- 
sonal needs  such  as  toothpaste,  soap,  etc. 

TABI^!  13 

DISTEIBUTION  OP  EXEEMDITURES  BY  PARTICIPAMTS 
IN  THE  'WORK  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM,  I966-I967 


Personal  Items 


Clothing 


Dry  Cleaning, 
Laundry,  Shoe 
Repair 


Personal  Meeds 


Supplies  for  All  School  Related 
Aspects  of  School  Activities 


School  Supplies 


Books  for  Ovm 
Reading 
School  ID  Card 


Barber  Shop 
Fees 

Gym  Unifomoa 
Class  Ring 
Beauty  Shop 
Fees 


School  Carfare 


Locker  Pee 


Senior  Fees 
Senior  Pic- 
tures 


Tickets  for  Com- 
munity Activities 
Tickets  for  School 
Play 


Tickets  for  School 
Sports 
Savings 

Contribution  to 
Family  Expenses 


Trips  of  Interest 
in  the  City 


School  Insur- 
ance 

Travel  for  Gym 


Testing  Fee 

Trips  to  Places 
Away  from  the  City 

College  Admis- 
sion Fee 

Room  Rent 
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The  one  area  for  ^rliich  the  largest  number  of  students  spent  part  of  their  money 
is  school  supplies.  Eighty-three  percent  of  the  students  claimed  spending  their 
money  on  school  supplies.  Another  encouraging  sign  is  the  amount  spent  for  books 
for  personal  reading.  This  expenditure  item  ranks  second  highest  in  the  second 
category. 

School  lunch  was  bought  by  75  percent  of  the  students.  Thus,  one  wonders  how 
the  students  ^Tould  have  fared  in  school  Tidthout  money  for  lunch.  Also  significant 
is  the  amount  spent  for  carfare. 

IThile  most  of  the  expenditures  imder  the  category  of  "Other”  are  cultural  in 
nature,  two  items  stand  out.  Forty-four  percent  of  the  participants  saved  part  of 
their  earnings  and  ii-3  percent  of  them  reported  giving  some  amount  as  contributions 
to  family  expenses. 

Another  inportant  finding  is  the  fact  that  the  students  spent  nothing  for  such 
items  as  gifts,  dates,  cigarettes  and  for  other  hobbies.  Thus,  it  would  be  safe  to 
conclude  that  a great  proportion  of  the  participants*  earnings  were  spent  for  the 
prime  necessities  in  their  lives. 

Table  lit  indicates  the  amount  of  money  the  enrollee  in  the  Work  Scholarship 
Program  would  have  had  otherwise  to  spend  on  the  items  listed  in  the  previous  table, 
nearly  half  of  the  students  (it3  percent)  would  have  had  no  money  to  spend  were  they 
not  participating  in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program.  Another  ¥3-  percent  would  have 
had  $5*00  or  less.  The  remaining  13  percent  would  have  had  more  than  $5*00  avail- 
able, but  generally  this  represents  additional  money  from  other  sources.  In  some 
instances  self-supporting  students  have  two  jobs  or  are  drawing  social  security 
checks . 

Comparing  the  number  of  students  who  spend  the  Work  Scholarship  (Neighborhood 
Yo‘'.th  Corps)  wages  on  necessities  and  also  other  worthwhile  expenses  with  the  amount 
of  money  that  Tiould  have  been  othen^ise  available  to  these  students,  one  can  see  the 
value  of  this  program  in  providing  such  students  not  only  with  needed  food  and  cloth- 
ing but  also  mth  the  desire  to  remain  in  school.  Without  this  Work  Scholarship 
money  these  students  wjould  feel  much  more  pressure  to  leave  school  in  order  to  ob- 
tain en^plojanent  and  purcha‘::e  personal  necessities.  Also,  the  wages  from  the  Work 
Scholarship  Progx*am  help  them  feel  more  like  they  belong  to  the  school  in  that  they 
arc  able  to  purchase  yearbooks,  class  rings  and  activity  tickets  which  they  probably 
could  not  otherT'dse  afford. 


TABLE  14 


AMOUMT  OF  I'«)WEy  PER  WEEK  THE  WORK  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  STUDENTS 
WOULD  HAVE  HAD  WERE  THEY  NOT  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  PROGRAM 


Amount 

Percentage 

Nothing 

43 

$ 1.00 

3 

2.00 

13 

3.00 

8 

4.00 

4 

5.00 

16 

6.00 

1 

7.00 

1 

8.00 

Less  than  1 

10.00 

3 

12.00 

Less  than  1 

15.00 

2 

20.00 

1 

25.00 

Less  than  1 

26.00 

Less  than  1 

30.00 

Less  than  1 

B.  S\»ary  and  Conclusions.  Although  this  part  of  the  study  covers  a very 
brief  period,  the  findings  are  indicative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  students  spent 
their  earnings  from  the  Work  Scholarship  Program,  It  is  wortl^  to  note  tHat  most 
items  of  the  students*  expenditures  were  for  prime  necessities  in  their  lives. 

Three  items  were  prevalent  in  the  participants*  expenditure  pattern.  School  sup?* 
plies  ranks  highest,  followed  by  clothing.  School  lunch,  accounting  for  75  percent 
of  part  of  the  students*  earnings,  ranks  third. 

Participation  in  extracurricular  activities  such  as  school  plays,  school  sports 
and  field  trips  often  demands  additional  expenses  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
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That  the  participants  in  the  Work  Scholarship  Program  vere  able  to  join  in  some  of 
these  activities  is  certainly  a big  boost  to  their  school  morale  not  to  mention 
other  benefits  derived  from  these  activities. 

Also  of  special  significance  is  the  fact  that  43  percent  of  the  students  vould 
have  no  money  at  all  for  school  eiqpenses  \jere  they  not  participating  in  the  Work 
Scholarship  Program.  The  value  of  this  program  therefore  lies  primarily  in  helping 
students  stay  in  school  by  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  earn  part  of  their  way 
through  school. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  term  'Vocational  education"  is  not  new;  it  is  as  old  as  civilization  itself. 
Vocational  education  has  become  prominent  in  recent  years  because  of  the  tech- 
nological changes  in  the  work  world.  The  total  education  program  in  the  public 
schools  of  Indiana  includes  the  preparation  and  training  of  students  for  living. 

This  includes  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills,  both  mental  and  physical. 
Therefore,  vocational  education  has  been  included  but  not  defined  as  a separate 
program  in  the  education  picture.  In  the  past  few  years  the  spotlight  has  been 
focused  upon  vocational  education,  giving  it  an  apparent  separation  from  the  total 
picture. 

This  dichotomy  into  "academic"  and  "vocational"  may  have  been  separated  fur- 
ther by  those  who  reasoned  that  the  ultimate  goal  in  life  is  a college  education.  Thus, 
any  other  than  this  is  second  class . The  need  for  technicians  in  many  areas  of  work 
has  opened  new  fields  of  training  for  Indiana  students.  The  public  schools  now  are 
saying  to  all  students  "We  are  trying  to  fulfill  your  needs,  whether  they  are  academic 
or  vocational." 

Educators  have  been  aware  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual . The  time  element, 
massive  numbers  of  students,  student  ratio,  and  many  other  tasks  - all  of  which  limit 
the  effectiveness  of  the  counselor-  have  taken  their  toll.  The  opportunity  to  accurately 
counsel  a student  with  particular  needs  has  been  limited.  The  changing  occupational 
information  has  almost  become  a barrier  to  counselor,  parent,  and  student  alike. 

This  occupational  information,  with  the  awareness  of  a student's  capabilities  and 
limitations,  is  fundamental  to  the  making  of  wise  choices  for  the  future . The 
ultimate  dream  of  success  may  be  reached  by  various  methods.  Thus,  the  educational 


program  opened  to  the  student,  whether  academic  or  vocational  is  a means  to 
reaching  the  best  fulfillment  of  life* 

In  some  Indiana  schools  a program  for  change  is  being  implemented.  Others  are 
seeking  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  their  apparent  inability  to  serve  all  students. 
Whatever  the  case  may  be,  how  do  we  adjust  our  sights  for  the  fitture?  How  do  we 
help  the  individual?  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  through  its  Vocational 
Division,  is  now  providing  the  leadership  and  policies  which  are  necessary  for  a 
comprehensive  vocational  education  program  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  Division 
is  concerned  with  a total  program  of  education,  not  only  for  persons  in  school,  but 
for  those  out  of  school  and  unemployed,  for  those  already  in  the  labor  market  but  who 
need  training  or  retraining,  and  for  those  persons  who  are  emotionally,  economically, 
or  physically  handicapped. 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  bring  an  awareness  to  counselors,  teachers, 
educators,  and  parents  of  those  vocational  education  programs  now  available.  This 
will  assist  in  the  giving  of  appropriate  information  to  each  unique  individual  so  he 
or  she  may  then  make  a more  intelligent  choice  for  the  future. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  segment  of  education  is  more  important  to  the  present 
generation  of  Americans  and  to  the  stability  of  American  family  life  than  that  of 
home  economics  education.  Home  economics  in  the  public  schools  today  teaches 
more  than  how  to  bake,  set  the  table,  and  serve  meals.  The  newer  emphasis  of 
homemaking  are  often  complex  and  intangible.  Personality  development,  individual 
security,  peisonal  values,  cultural  patterns,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 
are  qualities  which  society  expects  the  present  day  family  to  develop.  These  in  - 
tangible  qualities  are  in  addition  to  the  traditional  aspects  of  managing  the  home, 
spending  the  family  income  wisely,  providing  shelter,  food  and  clothing,  and 
keeping  the  family  well  and  happy.  The  future  will  demand  more  of  this  kind  of 
training  for  the  well  being  of  present  and  future  generations.  Every  civic  leader, 
parent,  superintendent  of  school,  school  board  member,  guidance  counselor,  and 
teacher  should  give  his  enthusiastic  support  to  help  expand  programs  of  home 
economics  education. 

Reasons  for  Importance 

As  the  American  family  seeks  to  discharge  its  important  responsibilities  there 
is  an  ever-growing  concern  regarding  its  status  and  future.  Some  of  the  other  reasons 
for  this  concert!  are  the  following: 

1.  The  high  divorce  rate. 

2.  Early  and  frequently  unwise  marriage. 

3.  Increase  in  illegitimacy. 

4.  The  high  percentage  of  mothers  working  outside  the  home. 
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5,  The  number  of  women  so  involved  in  outside  activities  that  children  are 
neglected, 

6,  The  high  incidence  of  migration  from  one  community  to  another,  resulting 
in  a "rootless"  way  of  life* 

7,  The  competition  for  family  attention  by  interest  outside  the  home. 

8,  Unemployment  and  unemployability* 

9,  More  than  2, 000, 000  children  living  in  a one-parent  home. 

10.  Increase  inftie  number  of  mentally  ill  resulting  in  adverse  effects  upon 
families. 

If  the  family  is  to  remain  strong  in  the  face  of  the  problems  brou^t  about  by 
our  rapidly  changing  world,  the  importance  of  preparation  for  the  vocation  of 
homemaking  must  not  be  underestimated.  Homemakers  should  be  intelligent 
well -trained  citizens  and  home  economics  education  courses  provide  the  basic 
preparation  for  this  all  important  vocation. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  INDIANA  SCHOOLS 

Home  Economics  in  the  public  school  train  junior  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents and  adults  in  two  types  of  programs  - the  homemaking  program  and  the  oc- 
cupational training  program. 

THE  HOMEMAKING  PROGRAM 

The  home  making  program  is  designed  to  emphasize  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, understandings,  attitudes  and  skills  relevant  to  personal  and  family  life 
in  the  areas  described  below.  In  each  of  these  areas,  related  concepts  are  drawn 
from  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  the  humanities. 

Child  Development  - concerned  with  the  study  of  children  in  their  physical, 
mental,  emotional,  and  social  growth  and  development. 
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Clothing  and  Textiles  - concerned  with  the  nature,  acquisition,  and  uses  of  textiles 


and  clothing  products . 

Consumer  Education  - concerned  with  consumer  education  as  it  relates  to  manage- 
ment of  a home  and  to  the  welfare  of  family  members . 

Family  Health  - concerned  with  nutrition,  creative  homemaking  and  emotional 
health,  the  relationship  of  the  health  of  an  individual  to  the  well-being  of  the  family, 
the  prevention  of  illness,  and  the  management  involved  in  caring  for  the  ill  and  con- 
valescent in  the  home. 

Family  Relations  - concerned  with  the  varied  family  living  conditions,  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  relationships,  and  the  preparation  for  marriage  and  family 
life.  These  designated  aspects  of  family  relationships  emphasize  the  universality  of 
families,  the  uniqueness  of  individuals  and  families,  the  development  and  socializa- 
tion of  the  individual,  and  meeting  the  variety  of  needs  and  interests  of  family  members. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  - concerned  with  the  role  of  food  in  personal  and  family  living, 
including  the  basic  principles  of  health,  food  management,  and  economics. 

Home  Management  - concerned  with  formulating  goals,  making  decisions,  and 
effectively  using  and  controlling  human  and  other  resource  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining a home  and  family . 

Housing  and  Home  Furnishings  - designed  to  develop  the  judgement  needed  for 
creating  a favorable  environment  for  family  living.  Attention  is  given  to  a complex 
of  factors  including  influence  of  housing  on  people,  types  and  costs  of  housing,  interior 
design,  the  care,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  homes  and  furnishings,  and  the 
relation  of  resources  to  family  needs . 
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HOMEMAKING  PROGRAM  CURRICULUM  OUTLINE 


Designed  to  be  an  exploratoi:y  course 
two-semester  program  is  recommended: 
Semester  One 

Understanding  Self,  Family,  and 

Friends 

Helping  at  Home 
Four  Food  Groups 
Snacks  and  Quick  Meals 


the  vocation  of  homemaking,  the  following 
Semester  Two 

Managing  Personal  Resources 
Understanding  Young  Children 
Personal  Appearance  and  Beginning  Clothing 


Homemaking  for  Grades  7 and  8 

for 


HOMEMAKING  I 


Required  for  a major  or  minor  in  home  economics.  Pupils  shall  enroll  for  a full 

year  and  earn  one  unit  or  two  credits. 

Semester  One  Semester  Two 

Human  Development  (Personal  Management  of  Personal  Time 

and  Money 

and  Child  Development) 


Nutrition  and  Principles  of 


Clothing  and  Textiles 


Food  Preparation 


Care  of  House  and  Furnishings 


HOMEMAKING  II 


Designed  to  follow  Homemaking  I. 
Semester  One 

Family  Health  (includes  First  Aid; 
Home  Care  of  the  Sick  and  Elderly) 
Family  Meal  Management 


Semester  Two 

Clothing  and  Textiles  (emphasis, 
selection  and  care) 

Financial  Management  and  Con- 
sumer Credit 
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HOMEMAKING  III 


Open  to  any  Junior  or  Senior  without  prerequisite. 

Semester  One  Semester  Two 

Family  Relations  Housing  and  Home  Furnishings 

Child  Development  Home  Management 

SPECIAL  HOMEMAKING  COURSES 

Elective  courses  are  available  to  meet  special  interest  and  needs  . 

A.  Advanced  study  in  selected  areas  such  as: 

1.  Flat  Pattern  and  Designing 

2.  Tailoring 

3.  Experimental  Foods 

4.  Family  Economics 

5 . Orientation  to  the  World  of  Work 

B.  Non -Major 

1.  Family  Living 

2.  Family  Economics 

3 . Child  Development 

4.  Boys*  Home  Economics 

5.  Home  Economics  for  the  College  Bound 

6.  Orientation  of  the  World  of  Work 

OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

The  second  type  of  program  in  home  economics  offered  in  the  public  schools 
of  Indiana  is  the  occupational  training  program.  This  program  prepares  students 
for  occupations  which  utilize  knowledge  and  skills  from  the  subject  matter  areas 
of  home  economics.  The  home  economics  related  occupations  may  be  those  which 
provide  (1)  services  to  families  in  the  home  and  similar  services  to  others  in  group 
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situations;  (2)  assistance  to  professional  home  economists  and  prcf*^ssionals 
in  fields  related  to  home  economics  in  industries,  agencies,  and  organizations; 
and  (3)  other  services  and/or  assistance  directly  related  to  one  or  more  home 
economics  subject  matter  areas. 

Training  is  provided  in  the  following  occupational  areas: 

1)  Care  and  Guidance  of  Children 

2)  Clothing  Management,  Production  and  Services 

3)  Food  Management,  Production  and  Services 

4)  Home  Furnishings,  Equipment,  and  Services 

5)  Institutional  and  Home  Management  and  Supporting  Services 

Care  and  Guidance  of  Children  - preparation  for  a variety  of  employment  related 
to  child  care  centers  and  young  children,  e.g.,  assisting  directors  of  child  day-care 
centers  or  nursery  schools,  assisting  with  activities  on  playgrounds  and  in  recreation 
centers,  and  caring  for  children  in  stores  and  airports. 

Clothing  Management,  Producation,  and  Services  - concerned  with  clothing  and 
textiles,  e.g.,  fitting  and  altering  ready-made  garments,  custom  tailoring  and 
dressmaking,  laundry  - dry  cleaning  work,  and  demonstration  and  technical  work 
in  business  and  industry. 

Food  Management,  Production,  and  Services  - preparation  for  a variety  of  em- 
ployment related  to  institutional  and  commercial  food  services.  These  may  in- 
clude workers  and  supervisors  in  hospitals,  child  day-care  centers,  homes  for 
the  elderly,  school  lunch  programs,  and  demonstrators  and  technicians  in  the 
food  industries . 

Home  Furnishings,  Equipment,  and  Services  - concerned  with  employment  re- 
lated to  home  furnishings  and/or  equipment  which  includes  assistance  to  purchasers 
in  the  selection  of  suitable  home  furnishings  and/or  equipment,  assisting  interior 


decorators,  and  custommaking  of  curtains,  draperies,  slip  covers,  and  other  re- 
lated items. 

Institutional  and  Home  Management,  and  Supporting  Services  - concerned  with 

employment  in  public  housing  services  to  homemakers,  and  housekeeping  services. 

HOW  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAM  WORKS 

The  Student: 

1)  shall  meet  legal  age  requirements  for  entry  into  the  occupation  for  which  she 
wishes  to  take  training  by  the  end  of  the  semester. 

2)  shall  be  classified  as  a regular  high  school  student 

3)  shall  receive  instruction  in  the  classroom  for  minimum  of  one  regular  class 
period  per  day,  five  days  per  week, 

4)  shall  receive  work  experience  in  a job  outside  the  school,  related  to  the  oc- 
cupation being  studied  in  the  school.  The  related  instruction  is  to  be  carried 
in  the  school.  The  work  experience  is  to  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision 
of  both  the  employer  and  the  teacher  of  the  course. 

The  school: 

1)  offers  a realistic  counseling  program  which  aids  students  in  the  selection  of 
courses  by  providing  information  concerning  opportunities  for  employment, 
educational  requirements  for  successful  achievement,  and  opportunities  for 
advancement  in  the  occupational  courses  being  taught. 

The  teacher: 

1)  meets  the  certification  standards  for  home  economics  teachers  as  outlined  in 
the  Indiana  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education. 

2)  has  earned  a major  in  a specific  home  economics  subject  matter  field  related 
to  the  particular  occupation  to  be  taught . 

3)  works  in  cooperation  with  persons  who  possess  accurate  information  and 
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skills  In  the  occupation  to  be  taught . 

4)  shall  be  provided  time  in  the  school  schedule  for  counseling  occupational  students, 
surveying  employment  opportunities,  making  contracts  with  prospective  employers 
of  students,  working  with  an  advisory  committee  and  supervising  work  experience. 
While  a student  is  participating  in  on-the-job  work  experience  the  teacher  shall 
visit  him  or  her  at  least  once  every  two  weeks  for  supervision  and  counseling 
with  the  manager  or  supervisor. 

For  further  information  write: 

Supervisor 

Home  Economics 

Division  of  Vocational  Education 

401  -N  State  House 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 


SPECIAL  NEEDS 


The  program  of  occupational  training  for  students  with  special  needs  is  designed 
for  students  enrolled  in  a public  secondary  school  who  have  academic,  socio-economic 
or  other  handicaps  preventing  them  from  succeeding  in  regular  on-going  programs 
of  vocational  education.  The  program  consists  of  a combination  of  the  academic 
curriculum  and  practical  vocational  experience,  developed  to  fit  the  achievement 
level  of  the  students.  This  program  gives  the  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
basic  educational  skills  and  those  occupational  skills  that  will  prepare  them  for 
entry  into  the  work  force . 

Some  of  the  criteria  for  the  selection  of  students  for  this  program  are: 

1 . Any  student,  16  years  or  over,  who  has  been  identified  by  trained 
guidance  counselors  as  nc%  being  qualified  for  any  of  the  regular 
skilled  or  technical  occupations  normally  offered  by  public  vocational 
education  programs . 

2.  Students  with  low  ability  in  communication  skills. 

3.  Students  who  are  irregular  in  attendance  and  who,  in  general,  seem 
to  have  no  interest  in  school  in  its  traditional  offerings . 

4.  Students  who  are  members  of  families  of  low  income  or  long  time  re- 
cipients of  welfare  payments  or  other  forms  of  subsistence . 

5 . Students  who  have  failed  courses  in  the  traditional  curriculum  offerings 
of  the  school,  but  who  possess  average  or  above  ability . 

6.  Low  or  under -achievers  who  are  retarded  by  one  or  more  grades  and 
are  potential  dropouts. 

The  program  is  designed  for  persons  who  need  and  can  profit  from  it,  whether 
they  have  physical  or  mental  handicaps,  are  dropouts,  are  deprived  or  have  no 
academic  aspirations.  The  program  helps  the  students  to  understand  their  limitations 


and  have  responsibility  for  a place  in  the  world  of  work.  Also,  students  succeeding 
in  this  program  have  preferential  hiring  intheir  communities. 

There  are  two  phases  in  the  piogram  of  occupational  training- -the  academic 
p.— 3e  and  the  occupational  phase. 

Academic  Phase 

The  academic  phase  of  the  piogram  is  flexible,  to  enable  instruction  to  be  pre- 
sented on  the  achievement  level  of  the  student.  Students  having  handicaps  in  com- 
munication and  mathematic  skills  must  be  provided  remedial  instruction  instead 
of  traditional  English  and  math.  The  academic  phase  of  the  program  should  be 
closely  related  to  the  occupational  skills  being  taught;  in  this  way  the  student  can 
readily  see  the  importance  of  tfe  academic  phase.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  basic  tools  of  comm  lication  and  arithmetic  skills . 

Occupational  Phase 

The  occupational  training  portion  of  the  program  includes  a combination  of 
related  classroom  instruction  with  actual  shop  or  laboratory  training.  Where 
possible,  instruction  should  be  on  a level  adapted  to  the  interest,  aptitudes, 
and  ability  of  the  student.  The  occupational  training  may  be  in  one  vocational 
discipline  or  can  include  a combination  of  the  disciplines.  The  primary  goal 
of  the  occupational  phase  must  be  the  teaching  of  skills  that  will  make  the  student 
employable  and  a contributing  member  of  society.  Adequate  vocational  guidance 
and  counseling  will  play  an  important  role  in  the  occupational  phase. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers 

1 . All  counselors,  teachers,  and  supervisors  will  be  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  their  deep  desire  to  help  students  having  academic,  socio-economic 
or  other  handicaps. 
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2.  Occupational  training  teachers  should  have  a minimum  of  two  years  of 
trade  experience  in  one  or  more  of  the  occupational  fields  included  in 
the  training  program . They  should  meet  the  requirements  for  vocational 
teachers  in  the  occupational  fields  in  which  training  is  offered. 

Organization  of  Programs 

All  programs  are  so  organized  that  they  will  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
students.  The  pattern  of  organization  is  governed,  to  a great  extent,  by  the  needs 
of  the  students  in  a particular  community.  Each  school  organizing  a program  fior 

students  with  special  needs  should  organize  the  type  of  program  that  best  fits  the 
needs  of  their  school  and  community. 

Inter,Divisional  Cooperation 

An  additional  effort  is  under  way  for  developing  programs  for  persons  with 
special  needs  through  the  cooperation  of  three  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  These  three  divisions  are: 

1 . The  Vocational  Education  Division 

2.  The  Special  Education  Division 

3.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division 

Currently,  criteria  is  being  formulated  by  and  with  the  approval  of  all  three 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  make 
greater  utilization  of  resources  and  financial  aid,  to  expand  existing  programs  and 
create  new  ones,  and  to  provide  training  for  a greater  number  of  persons  with 
special  needs. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  Special  Needs  Program  you  may  contact: 

State  Supervisor  For  Special  Needs 
600  Old  Trails  Building 
309  West  Washington  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46220 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  HEALTH  CARE 


The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Health  Manpower  recently  reported  to 
the  President  of  the  U.S.  that  there  is  a "crisis**  in  American  health  care. 

The  executive  director  of  the  14 -member  commission,  Dr.  Peter  S.  Bing,  said 
the  population  is  growing  at  a faster  rate  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  doctors 
and  hospital  beds . He  noted  that  the  country  was  still  faced  by  a medical  crisis 
because  of  greater  demand  for  care,  increasing  specialization  by  doctors  which 
produce  personnel  shortage  in  some  areas,  and  the  growing  complexity  of  hospital 
and  medical  practice. 

The  report  warned  that  if  the  demand  for  medical  care  is  not  met  through  better 
utilization  of  available  manpower  and  medical  facilities,  costs  for  health  care  in 
the  U.S,  will  skyrocket.  Also,  the  report  said  that  informed  predictions  suggest 
the  health  industry  would  become  the  nation’s  largest  employer  by  1975. 

It  is  the  task  of  counselors,  teachers,  and  the  schools  of  Indiana  to  help  fill  the 
needs  in  this  area . 

HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION 
IN  INDIANA 

Vocational  Education  in  Health  Occupations  provides  instruction  for  youth  and 
adults  which  will  assist  them  in  the  development  of  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes 
which  will  qualify  them  for  gainful  employment.  Those  sucessfully  achieving  their 
goals  will  not  only  be  gaining  personal  success,  but  will  also  make  a real  contribution 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  individual  and  the  community. 

A relatively  new  concept,  nationally  as  well  as  in  Indiana,  is  that  of  education 
for  the  health  field  in  a vocational  setting  at  the  secondary  school  level . The  regula- 
tions of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  set  Health  Occupations  out 


as  a separate  fieM.  However,  at  present  no  precedent  or  even  rough  guidelines 
are  available  fo*  secondary  school  preparatory  education  in  the  health  occupations. 

A recep*'ly  assembled  State  Health  Occupations  Education  Study  Committee  serves 
as  a sounding  board  for  the  staff  and  Division.  It  is  self-evident  that  much  groundwork 
is  needed  to  identify  courses  and  establish  requirements  for  programs.  For  the  most 
part,  the  Supervisor  will  be  occupied  with  giving  this  direction. 

The  Vocational  Health  Occupations  Education  program  as  it  now  functions  in 
Indiana  is  as  follows: 

Each  school  system  should  choose  the  program  of  instruction  which  best  meets 

the  needs  of  the  students,  the  community  and  the  school . 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  learner,  utilizing  the  regula- 

* 

tions  of  licensing  boards  of  a given  health  occupation  or  the  standards  of  the  appropriate 
occupational  group. 

Public  schools  may  offer  courses  of  study  according  to  community  needs  and  re- 
sources as  follows: 

Program  of  Instruction 

HEALTH  AIDE 

Basic  - A program  covering  one  senior  year,  and  organized  to  provide  classroom- 
laboratory  learning  for  half  of  each  school  day. 

Practical  Nursing  - Presently  the  program  is  organized  to  include  the  two  semesters 
of  the  senior  year  and  is  continued  post  high  school  for  about  eight  months. 

Also  included  are  courses  in  the  following  six  areas. 

1.  Nurse  Aide 

2.  Dental  Assistrnt 
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3.  Medical  Laboratory  Assistant 

4.  Surgical  Technical  Aide 

5.  Doctor's  Office  Assistant 

6.  Medical  Records 

Both  the  Health  Aide  and  the  Practical  Nursing  programs  are  designed  to  provide 
the  student  with  job  entry  abilities  in  services  supportive  to  the  health  professions. 

In  these  programs  high  school  seniors  are  engaged  in  classroom-laboratory  learnings. 
The  laboratory  activities  are  planned  in  cooperation  with  the  general  hospital  or  other 
health  agencies.  Students  attend  school  one-half  day  in  academic  classes  and  one-half 
day  in  health  aide  activities.  One  vital  aspect  of  this  program  is  that  the  nurse - 
teacher  serves  in  both  the  classroom  and  the  health  agency.  The  curriculum  provides 
for  a correlated  program  of  clinical  instruction  and  practice  within  the  scope  of  health 
activities , 

THE  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 

The  Cooperative  Program  in  Health  Occupations  Education  is  an  on-the-job  program 
covering  two  school  years.  Schools  utilizing  this  plan  enroll  students^  who  are  16  years 
or  older,  during  their  junior  year,  and  the  program  continues  through  their  senior 
year.  Students  attend  regular  school  one -half  day  and  are  employed  in  part-time 
jobs  as  health  aides  during  the  remaining  half  of  the  day.  During  their  senior  year 
students  select  a health  aide  major  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 

1,  Geriatric  Aide 

2,  Specialty  Aide  (eg,  obstetrical,  medical,  surgical) 

3,  Psychiatric -Mental  Health  Aide 

4,  Ward  Clerk 
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Classroom -laboratory  learnings  take  place  five  periods  a week  and  pertain  to 
each  major  area.  Students  receive  one  unit  credit  for  class  and  one  unit  credit  for 
work  experience  each  year . Students  are  programmed  to  work  a minimum  of  15  hours 
per  week  and  the  combined  school  and  work  week  may  not  exceed  40  hours. 

OCCUPATIONAL  TITLES  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Included  under  this  heading  are  items  of  information  which  describe  selected  as- 
pects  of  education  for  health  occupations. 

Dental  Services  - Included  in  this  category  are  occupations  concerned  with  the 
supportive  services  to  the  dental  profession. 

Dental  Assistant  - concerned  with  preparing  a person  to  assist  the  dentist  at  the 
chair  side  in  the  dental  operatory,  to  perform  reception  and  clerical  functions,  and  to 
carry  out  selected  dental  laboratory  work. 

Dental  Hygientist  (Associate  Degree)*  - concerned  with  providing  services  to 
patients,  such  as  performing  complete  oral  prophylaxis,  applying  medication,  and 
providing  dental  health  education  services,  both  for  chair  side  patients  and  in  com- 
munity health  programs,  under  the  supervision  of  the  dentist. 

Dental  Laboratory  Technician  - concerned  with  preparing  a person  to  execute  the 
work  in  producing  restorative  appliances  required  for  the  oral  health  of  the  patient 
as  authorized  by  the  dentist. 

Medical  Services  - Included  in  this  category  are  occupations  concerned  with  sup- 
portive services  to  the  medical  professional. 

Cytology  Technician  (Cytotechno legist)  - concerned  with  preparing  a person  to 
stain  and  screen  smeared  slides  for  determination  of  abnormalities  of.  exfoliated 
cells  that  may  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer . This  work  is  performed  under  the 
supervision  of  a physician. 
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Histology  Technician  - concerned  with  enabling  a person  to  prepare,  section, 
and  stain  tissues  for  microscopic  study,  usually  by  a pathologist  or  other  clinical 
scientist. 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistant  - concerned  with  preparing  a person  to  work  under 
the  supervision  of  medical  technologists,  clinical  pathologists,  or  physicians  to  perform 
routine  clinical  laboratory  procedures. 

Nurse,  Associate  Degree*  - concerned  with  preparing  a person  to  work  with  the 
nurse  supervisor,  the  physician,  and  other  members  of  the  health  team  in  providing 
nursing  care. 

Practical  (Vocational)  Nurse*  - concerned  with  preparing  a person  to  give  direct 
nursing  care  under  the  supervision  of  a nurse  or  physician. 

Nurse*  s Aide  - concerned  with  preparing  a person  to  perform  simple  tasks  involved 
in  the  personal  care  of  individuals  receiving  nursing  services.  These  tasks  are  per- 
formed under  the  supervision  of  a nurse. 

Hospital  Food  Services  Supervisor  - designed  to  qualify  a person  for  preparing  and 
serving  meals  in  a hospital  or  other  health  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the 
dietitian. 

Inhalation  Therapy  Technician  - designed  to  prepare  a person  to  perform  procedures 
and  operate  and  maintain  equipment  used  in  supporting  respiratory  functions,  including 
the  administration  of  oxygen  and  other  sustaining  gases,  as  directed  by  a physician. 

Medical  X-ray  Technician  (Radiologic  Technologist)  - designed  to  prepare  a person 
for  the  sage  use  of  X-ray  equipment  in  both  laboratory  and  clinical  settings  under  the 
supervision  of  a radiologist  or  other  physician. 

Optician  - designed  to  train  a person  to  prepare,  assemble  and  fit  corrective  lenses 
as  prescribed  by  a physician  or  optometrist. 
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Surgical  Technician  (Operating  Room  Technician)  - designed  to  prepare  a person 


to  serve  as  a general  technical  assistant  on  the  surgical  team  in  the  operating  suite. 

Occupational  Therapy  Assistant  - designed  to  prepare  a person  to  assist  the  oc- 
cupational therapist  in  implementing  the  plan  of  therapy  for  a patient  as  prescribed 
by  a physician. 

* Registration,  licensure,  and  certification:  a statement  concerning  registration, 
licensure,  and  certification  as  applied  to  items  identified  by  an  asterisk  (*)  in  this 
subject  area  is  to  be  developed. 


For  further  information  on  Health  careers,  you  may  write  or  call  the  following 

non-profit  organization,  which  provides  an  excellent  brochure  entitled  "Opportunities 

Unlimited",  which  describes  82  health  careers: 

Indiana  Health  Careers,  Inc. 

3826  North  Pennsylvania  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46205 

Phone  923-2311 
Executive  Director, 

(Mrs.)  Jan  Davidson 


or  write: 


Supervisor,  Health  Occupations 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
401  - N State  House 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


46204 


TRADE,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Trade  and  Industrial  Education  in  Indiana  schools  is  rapidly  expandingto  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  industrial  development  in  the  state.  Known  in  school 
circles  as  T & I,  the  vocational  program  operates  under  the  Indiana  Departmer  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  offers  students  instruction  for  development  of  skills  and  know- 
ledge directed  toward  successful  technical  and  vocational  careers.  The  purpose  of 
training  and  up-grading  programs  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  is  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  all  people  to  gain  the  necessary  skills  to  become  gainfully  employed, 
make  a contribution  to  society  and  lead  more  useful  and  satisfying  lives. 

Vocational  education  in  trades  and  industries  under  the  State  Plan  is  designed  for 
persons  over  14  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  or  are  preparing  to  enter  upon 
the  work  of  a trade  or  industrial  pursuit.  Among  the  areas  served  are  the  following*. 
Electrical  technology,  instrumentation  technology,  automotive  technology,  industrial 
technology,  foremanship,  supearvision  and  managenient,  development,  automotive 
industries,  aviation  occupations,  construction  and  maintenance  trades,  custodial 
services,  industrial  electrician,  machine  shop,  commercial  art,  graphic  arts  oc - 
cupations,  quantity  food  occupations,  textile  production  and  fabrication,  and  shop 
manufacturing  and  repair. 

The  Area  Vocational  School 

Area  vocational  schools  are  now  offering  expanded  T & I programs.  It  must  be 
remembered  however,  that  many  of  our  fine  comprehensive  schools  offer  a wide 
variety  of  T & I programs.  Under  the  area  plan  several  schools  cooperate  in  pro- 
viding vocational  education  instruction. 

The  area  vocational  school  provides  a place  where  vocationally  talented  students 
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from  all  schools  can  work  intensively  in  the  further  development  of  their  abilities. 

It  provides  many  more  types  of  opportunities  than  can  be  provided  in  each  school 
separately.  So,  the  ideal  of  providing  for  the  development  of  each  student  of  his 
greatest  potential  is  further  enhanced.  In  the  Area  Technical -Vocational  School  the 
student  gains  credit  toward  graduation,  develops  good  work  attitudes,  and  becomes 
vocationally  competent  and  an  employable  technical  person  regardless  of  where 
training  takes  place.  The  student  develops  confidence  through  simulated  industrial 
and  technical  experience  while  still  in  school,  and  is  prepared  for  immediate  and 
gainful  employment  upon  graduation . 

The  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program 
The  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  Program  is  a cooperative  program  of  vo- 
cational education  between  the  school  and  industrial  community.  The  Industrial 
Cooperative  Training  Program  in  Indiana  is  a blend  of  clajsroom  study  and  on-the- 
job  training  designed  to  equip  persons  for  useful  employment  in  the  various  technical 
and  industrial  organizations  in  the  community . It  functions  within  the  framework  of 
the  overall  curriculum  of  the  school,  using  both  the  facilities  of  the  school  and  the 
industrial  resources  of  the  community  through  a mutually  planned  working  agreement. 
The  student  receives  classroom  instruction  directly  related  to  his  work  in  the  co- 
operating industrial  organizatirai,  and  he  receives  on-the-job  supervised  training 
from  his  employer . The  student  works  a minimum  of  fifteen  hours  per  week  ( at 
least  50%  during  school  hours)  for  which  he  receives  pay  and  credit  toward  graduation. 

How  the  I.C.T.  Program  Operates 
The  Employer  Agrees: 

1.  To  provide  a course  of  training  designed  to  run  for  one  or  two  years,  a minimum 
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of  15  hours  per  week  is  required  as  on-the-job  training  and  at  least  one  period 
in  each  school  day  required  as  supervised  and  directed  study  of  technical  and 
related  subjects,  for  the  student  of  his  choice. 

2.  To  rotate  the  student's  work  abJign!rents  so  that  the  student  receives  training  in 
several  aspects  of  the  industrial  organization . 

3.  To  counsel  with  and  direct  the  student  regarding  means  of  improving  his  per- 
formance . 

4.  To  carry  both  compensation  insurance  and  public  liability  insurance  to  cover  the 
student . 

5.  To  evaluate  or  rate  the  student  at  regular  intervals  so  that  the  coordinator  may 
better  direct  the  student's  classroom  instruction. 

6 . To  pay  the  student  at  least  the  going  wage  for  beginning  employees . 

7.  To  dismiss  the  student  only  for  just  cause,  and  only  after  consultation  with  the 
coordinator . 

The  Student  Agrees; 

1.  To  be  regular  in  his  work  schedule. 

2 . To  strive  diligently  to  improve  his  performance  both  in  school  and  on  the  job . 

3.  To  obey  all  company  rules  and  regulations. 

4 . To  carry  out  all  work  assignments  cheerfully,  promptly,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
ability . 

5 . To  accept  suggestions  for  improvement  in  th?  proper  spirit . 

6.  To  be  loyal  to  his  employer . 

The  School  Agrees: 

1 . To  cooperate  with  the  employer  to  the  fullest  extent  possible . 
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2.  To  provide  courses  of  instruction  in  related  subjects  which  are  designed  to  aid 
the  student-learner  in  his  job  training. 

3.  To  promote  the  mutual  interests  of  the  school,  the  employer,  and  the  student. 

4.  To  recommend  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  16  years  of  age  or  over  and  seem  to 
be  interested  and  qualified  for  training. 

The  Coordinator  Agrees: 

1 . To  "coordinate"  the  learning  activities  of  the  student  both  in  school  and  on  the  job. 

2.  To  cooperate  with  the  employer  in  all  aspects  of  the  training  program. 

3.  To  counsel,  guide,  and  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  student. 

The  Need  for  Vocational  Counselors 

Vocational  educators,  particularly  the  day  trade  instructors,  have  complained 
vigorously  for  years,  and  probably  with  some  justification,  that  their  classes  were 
being  used  as  a "dumping  ground"  for  the  incorrigible  and  academically  unqualified 
students.  Now,  something  can  be  done  about  this  problem.  The  1963  Vocational 
Education  Act  provided  funds  for  reimbursing  local  school  corporations  for  one  or 
more  vocational  counselors.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  each  school  corpo- 
ration that  is  operating  one  or  more  approved  programs  in  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation should  have  the  services  of  a vocational  counselor . This  service  should  be 
extended  to  evening  trade  and  industrial  education  programs.  Having  such  personnel 
in  the  day-school  program,  coupled  with  a well  planned  and  organized  student  selec- 
tion program,  should  result  in  having  enrolled  in  approved  trade  and  industrial 
education  courses  only  those  who  can  profit  from  such  instruction. 
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Occupational  Titles  in  Trade  and  Industry 

The  trades  and  industrial  occupations  are  concerned  with  producing,  processing, 
assembling,  testing,  maintaining,  servicing,  or  repairing  a product  or  commodity , 

The  following  is  an  annotated  listing  of  some  of  the  most  common  occupations  in 
trades  and  industries. 

Auto  Mechanics  - concerned  with  the  components  of  the  vehicle,  including  engine, 
power  transmission,  steering,  brakes,  and  electrical  systems.  Included  is  training 
in  the  use  of  diagnostic  and  testing  equipment  and  tools  in  the  repair  process. 

Auto  Body  and  Fender  Repair  - concerned  with  all  phases  of  the  repair  of  damaged 
bodies  and  fenders,  including  metal  straightening  by  hammering,  smoothing  areas  by 
filing,  grinding  or  sanding,  concealment  of  imperfections,  painting,  and  replacement 
of  body  components  including  trim. 

Machinist  - concerned  with  all  aspects  of  shaping  metal  parts,  such  as  making 
computations  relating  to  work  dimensions,  tooling,  feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining. 

Also  emphasized  is  work  on  the  bench,  lathes,  shapers,  milling  machines,  grinders 
and  drills,  the  use  of  precision  measuring  instruments  such  as  layout  tools,  micrometers 
and  gages,  methods  of  machining  and  heat  treatment  of  various  metals,  blueprint 
reading,  and  the  layout  of  machine  parts . 

Drafting  Occupations  - concerned  with  learning  experiences  which  include  theory, 
use  of  the  drafting  room,  laboratory  and  shop  work  as  each  relates  to  the  gathering 
and  translating  of  data  or  specifications,  planning,  preparing  and  interpreting  me- 
chanical, architectural,  structural,  pneumatic,  marine,  electrical,  electronic, 
topographical,  and  other  drawing  and  sketdies. 

Electronics  Technology  - concerned  with  the  design,  development  and  testing  of 
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electronic  circuits,  devices  and  systems.  Content  incorporates  solid  state  and 
microminiaturization  devices  and  representative  systems  such  as;  microwave 
systems,  computers  and  controls. 

Construction  and  Maintenance  Trades  - concerned  with  the  erection,  installation, 
maintenance  or  repair  of  buildings,  highways,  airports,  missile  sites,  earth  and 
other  structures,  using  assorted  materials  such  as  metal,  wood,  stone,  brick,  glass, 
concrete,  or  composition  substances. 

Welding  - concerned  with  all  types  of  metal  welding,  brazing,  and  flame  cutting. 
Instruction  emphasizes  properties  of  metals,  blueprint  reading,  electrical  principles, 
welding  symbols,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Carpentry  - concerned  with  the  layout,  fabrication,  assembly,  installation,  and 
repair  of  structural  units.  Included  is  instruction  in  the  care  and  use  of  hand  or 
power  tools,  equipment  and  materials,  common  systems  of  frame  and  sound  construc- 
tion, drafting,  blueprint  reading,  applied  mathematics,  and  materials  estimating. 

Electrical  Occupations  - concerned  with  the  theory,  laboratory,  and  shop  work 
as  each  relates  to  planning  functions,  generating  and  transmitting  electricity, 
installing  and  maintaining  electrical  and  communications  systems,  equipment  and 
components . 

Quantity  Food  Occupations  - concerned  with  the  planning,  selecting,  purchasing, 
preserving,  preparing,  and  serving  food  and  food  products.  Included  is  the  study  of 
a variety  of  foods  and  their  nutritional  values,  food  processing,  quantity  cooking, 
storing  equipment,  and  sanitation  in  food  handling  and  management.  Instruction 
emphasizes  quantity  food  service  occupations  in  commercial  food  service  establish- 
ments such  as  restaurants,  cafeterias,  drive-ins,  tea  rooms,  bakeries,  and  meat, 
fish,  and  poultry  markets,  etc. 
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Other  technical,  trades,  and  industrial  occupational  titles  are  as  follows:  Engineering 
Related  Technology,  Aeronautical  Technology,  Architectural  Tec^ology,  Automotive 
Technology,  Chemical  Technology,  Civil  Technology,  Electrical  Technology,  Electro- 
Mechanical  Technology,  Environmental  Control  Technology,  Industrial  Technology, 
Instrumentation  Technology,  Mechanical  Technology,  Metallurgical  Technology, 
Nuclear  Technology,  Petroleum  Technology,  Scientific  Data  Processing,  Appliance 
Repair,  Aviation  Occupations,  Aircraft  Maintenance,  Aircraft  Operations,  Ground 
Operations,  Blueprint  Reading,  Business  Machine  Maintenance,  Commercial  Art 
Occupations,  Commercial  Fishery  Occupations,  Commercial  Photography  Occupations, 
Heavy  Equipment  (Construction),  Masonry,  Painting  and  Decorating,  Plastering, 
Plumbing  and  Pipefitting,  Custodial  Services,  Diesel  Mechanic,  Industrial  Electrician, 
Lineman,  Motor  Repairman,  Communications,  Radio/Television,  Fabric  Maintenance 
Services,  Drycleaning,  Laundering;  Foremanship,  Supervision,  and  Management 
Development,  Graphic  Arts  Occupations,  Industrial  Atomic  Energy  Occupations, 
Installation,  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Reactors,  Radiography,  Industrial  Uses 
of  Radioisotopes,  Maritime  Occupations,  Metalworking  Occupations,  Foundry, 

Machine  Shop,  Machine  Tool  Operation,  Metal  Trades,  Sheet  Metal,  Metallurgy, 
Metallurgy  Occupations,  Nucleonic  Occupations,  Personal  Services,  Barbering, 
Cosmetology,  Plastics  Occupations,  Public  Service,  Fireman  Training,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training,  Baker,  Cook/Chef,  Meat  Cutter,  Waiter/Waitress,  Refrigeration, 
Small  Engine  Repair  (Internal  Combustion),  Stationary  Energy  Sources  Occupations, 
Electric  Power  and  Generating  Plants,  Pumping  Plants,  Textile  Production  and 
Fabrication,  Dressmaking,  Tailoring,  Shoe  Manufacturing/ Repair,  Upholstering 
Woodworking  Occupations,  and  Millwork  and  Cabinet  Making. 
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For  further  information  write: 

Supervisor,  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
401  - N State  House 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
(D.E.) 

Distributive  Education  is  a cooperative  program  of  education  between  the  school 
and  business  community . The  D.E.  program  in  Indiana  is  a blend  of  classroom  study 
and  on-the-job  training  designed  to  equip  persons  for  useful  employment  in  the 
merchandising,  marketing  and  management  phases  of  retail,  wholesale,  and  service 
businesses.  It  functions  within  the  framework  of  the  overall  cirriculum  of  the  school, 
using  both  the  facilities  of  the  school  and  the  merchandising  resources  of  the  com- 
munity, through  a mutually  planned  working  arrangement . The  student  receives 
classroom  instruction  directly  related  to  his  work  in  the  cooperating  business  or- 
ganization, and  he  receives  on-the-job  supervised  training  from  his  employer.  The 
student  works  a minimum  of  fifteen  hours  per  week  (at  least  50%  during  school  hours) 
for  which  he  receives  pay  and  credit  toward  graduation. 

Why  the  Need? 

There  is  a definite  need  and  place  for  Distributive  Education,  either  as  a singular 
vocational  discipline  or  jointly  in  cooperation  with  other  vocational  disciplines,  in  the 
curriculum  of  every  high  school  in  Indiana,  no  matter  how  small  or  large  the  school 
may  be.  A recent  report  by  the  Indiana  Employment  Security  Division  supports  this 
need  by  stating  that  there  is  a persistent  shortage  of  trained  personnel  available  to 
fill  existing  vacancies  in  identifiable  distributive  occupations  in  26  of  the  27  labor 
market  areas  in  the  state  that  report  to  the  Employment  Division. 

In  order  to  fill  the  needs  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  anticipated  expansion  for 
Vocational  Distributive  Education  programs  in  Indiana  high  schools  for  the  next  few 
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years  is  as  follows: 


Cooperative 

Project -method 

Inter-Disciplinary 

68-69 

78 

5 

2 

69-70 

85 

10 

5 

70-71 

93 

15 

8 

71-72 

100 

20 

10 

Natioial  enrollment  figures  for  the  current  year  as  compared  to  last  year  also 
show  a 27%  increase  in  Distributive  Education  - the  fastest  growth  rate  of  all  voca- 
tional areas . The  U.S.  Labor  Department  says  that  one  of  the  biggest  booms  in  the 
making  is  in  the  service  industries  - advertising,  marketing,  finance,  real  estate, 
insurance,  printing,  laundering  and  repairing. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  thinks  that  next  year  D.E.  enrollment  will  be  up  to 
180, 000  from  the  present  104, 000;  by  1970,  the  figure  is  expected  to  be  277, 000,  and 
in  1975  it  should  reach  405,000*  Education,  labor,  industry,  states,  communities, 
and  the  nation  as  a v4iole,  all  have  a vital  interest  in  solving  the  problems  of  meeting 
the  demands  for  needed  jobs.  Well  trained  workers,  interested  in  their  jobs,  em 
ployed  where  good  working  conditions  exist  and  fair  employment  and  promotion 
policies  are  practiced,  are  one  of  this  country*s  greatest  resources. 

HOW  THE  D.E,  PROGRAM  OPERATES 
The  Employer  Agrees: 

1 . To  provide  regular  employment,  (minimum  of  15  hours  per  week)  throughout  the 
school  year  for  the  studeiU  of  his  choice. 

2.  To  rotate  the  student's  work  assignments  so  that  the  student  receives  training  in 
several  aspects  of  the  business. 
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3 . To  counsel  with  and  direct  the  student  regarding  means  of  improving  his  performance . 

4 . To  evaluate  or  rate  the  student  at  regular  intervals  so  that  the  coordinator  may 
better  direct  the  student's  classroom  instruction. 

5 . To  pay  the  student  at  least  the  going  wage  for  beginning  employees . 

6.  To  dismiss  the  student  only  for  just  cause,  and  after  consultation  with  the  coordinator. 

The  Student  Agrees: 

1.  To  be  regular  in  his  work  schedule. 

2.  To  strive  diligently  to  improve  his  performance  both  in  school  and  on  the  job. 

3 . To  obey  all  the  store  rules  and  regulations . 

4 . To  car3ry  out  all  work  assignments  cheerfully,  promptly,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

5.  To  accept  suggestions  for  improvement  in  the  proper  spirit. 

6.  To  be  loyal  to  his  employer. 

The  School  Agrees: 

1.  To  cooperate  with  the  employer  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

2 . To  provide  the  appropriate  learning  environment  and  instructional  materials . 

3.  To  promote  the  mutual  interests  of  the  school,  the  employer,  and  the  student. 

The  Coordinator  Agrees: 

1.  To  "coordinate"  the  learning  activities  of  the  student  both  in  school  and  on  the  job. 

2.  To  cooperate  with  the  employer  in  all  aspects  of  the  training  program. 

3 . To  counsel,  guides  and  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  student . 


OCCUPATIONAL  TITLES  IN  D.E. 


Distributive  education  includes  various  combinations  of  subject  matter  and 
learning  experiences  related  to  the  performance  of  activities  that  direct  the  flow  of 
goods  and  services,  including  their  appropriate  utilization,  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer  or  user.  Distributive  occupations  are  found  in  such  businesses  as  retail 
and  wholesale  trade;  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  services  and  service  trades; 
manufacturing;  transportation  and  utilities;  and  communications.  Below  is  an 
annotated  listing  of  career  objectives  in  distribution  and  marketing  occupations,  a- 
round  which  courses  and  practical  experiences  are  developed. 

Advertising  Services  - concerned  with  tasks  performed  by  distributive  employees 
and  management  in  demand  creation,  planning,  placement,  and  evaluation  of  sales 
promotion  activities,  utilizing  merchandising  and  mass  media. 

Apparel  and  Accessories  - concerned  with  sales,  fashion,  and  sales -supporting 
tasks  performed  by  employees  and  management  in  establishments  primarily  engaged 
in  selling  clothing  of  all  kinds  and  related  articles  for  personal  wear  and  adornment. 

Automotive  and  Petroleum  - concerned  with  the  sales  and  sales -supporting  tasks 
performed  by  employees  and  management  in  retail  or  wholesale  establishments  en- 
gaged in  distribution  of  cars  and  trucks,  automotive  parts,  accessories  and  equipment, 
or  gasoline  and  petroleum  products. 

Finance  and  Credit  - concerned  with  the  tasks  involved  in  deposit  banking  or  closely 
related  functions,  extending  credit  in  the  form  of  loans,  services  allied  with  the  ex- 
change of  securities  and  commodities,  or  consumer  credit  and  collections. 

Food  Distribution  - concerned  with  the  sales  and  sales -supporting  tasks  performed 
by  employees  and  management  in  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  selling  food  for 
home  preparation  and  consumption  or  selling  a general  or  commodity  line  of  food 
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products  at  wholesale. 


Food  Services  - concerned  with  the  sales  and  merchandising  tasks  performed  in 
establishments  serving  prepared  foods  and  drinks  for  consumption  on  their  own 
premises  or  at  a place  designated  by  the  customer . 

Foreign  Trade  (International  Trade)  - concerned  with  the  tasks  in  export  sales, 
trade  controls,  foreign  operations  and  attitudes,  monetary  problems,  and  other 
elements  in  international  marketing. 

General  Merchandise  - concerned  with  the  tasks  in  selling  a variety  of  merchandise 
in  department  stores.  Junior  department  stores,  mail-order  houses,  variety  stores, 
general  merchandise  stores,  discount  stores,  and  direct  selling  organizations  or 
merchandise  vending  units. 

Hardware,  Building  Materials,  Farm  and  Garden  Supplies,  and  Equipment  - con- 
cerned with  the  various  sales  tasks  in  selling  the  basic  lines  of  hardware,  lumber, 
building  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  for  home  construction,  and  farm  and 
garden  supplies  and  equipment  at  retail,  wholesale  or  to  contractors. 

Home  Furnishings  - concerned  with  the  various  sales  tasks  in  selling  merchandise 
used  in  furnishing  the  home,  such  as  furniture,  household  appliances,  floor  coverings, 
draperies,  and  specialized  lines  of  home  furnishings. 

Hotel  and  Lodging  - concerned  with  the  tasks  performed  by  distributive  personnel 
and  management  in  establishments  providing  lodging,  lodging  and  meals  or  other 
tourist  services  on  a year-round  or  seasonal  basis  to  the  general  public  or  to  an 
organization's  membership. 

Insurance  - concerned  with  the  tasks  performed  by  sales  and  management  personnel 
for  insurance  carriers  of  all  types,  or  by  agents  representing  carriers  and  brokers 
dealing  in  the  sale  or  placement  of  insurance  contracts  with  carriers. 
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Management  - concerned  with  the  tasks  performed  by  owners,  proprietors,  and 


managers  in  organizing  and  operating  a business  enterprise,  usually  a retail  or 
service  trade  firm,  a wholesale  firm,  or  an  unincorporated  business. 

Marketing  (General)  - concerned  with  the  tasks  performed  by  employees  and 
management  responsible  for  demand  creation  and  a constant  flow  of  goods  and  services 
to  consumers  and  users  at  the  rate  of  production. 

Mid-Management  - concerned  with  the  tasks  performed  by  personnel  who  serve 
primarily  in  a liaison  capacity  between  employees  and  management  and  have  respon- 
sibility for  the  supervision  of  products  and/or  people . 

Real  Estate  - concerned  with  the  tasks  related  to  the  sales,  appraisal,  and  manage- 
ment performed  by  real  estate  operators,  owners,  and  leasers,  as  well  as  buyers, 
sellers,  developers,  agents,  and  brokers  of  real  estate. 

Retailing  (General/Miscellaneous)  - concerned  with  the  sales  and  sales -supporting 
tasks  performed  by  employees  and  management  of  establishments  engaged  in  selling 
merchandise  purchases  for  resale  to  customers  for  personal,  household,  or  farm  use . 

Transportation  - concerned  with  physical  distribution,  sales,  storage,  and  manage- 
ment tasks  performed  in  enterprises  engaging  in  passenger  and  freight  transportation, 
public  warehousing,  and  services  incidental  to  transportation. 

Wholesaling  (General/Miscellaneous)  - concerned  with  the  tasks  performed  by 
employees  and  management  of  business  places  engaged  primarily  in  selling  goods  to 
retailers,  to  industrial,  commercial,  institutional,  or  professional  users,  and  bring- 
ing buyer  and  seller  together. 

For  further  information  write: 

Supervisor,  Distributive  Education 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
401  -N  State  House 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  .46204 
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CLOSING  THE  SCHOOL-BUSINESS  WORLD  GAP 

One  of  the  roles  that  the  school  guidance  counselor  and  teacher  performs  is  helping 
students  make  the  transition  from  one  school  level  to  another,  from  one  scliool  to 
another  and  from  school  to  employment  successfully.  The  successful  transition  of 
young  people  from  school  to  job  will  become  easier  to  accomplish  as  the  artificial 
wall  between  the  schools  and  the  outside  world  breaks  down.  In  reality  the  wall  has 
been  crumbling  for  some  time,  and  is  fated  to  disintegrate  further . 

In  the  majority  of  yesterday's  schools,  business  offerings  were  nothing  more  than 
masses  of  disconnected  courses.  Now,  most  schools  are  offering  a sequence  of  courses 
which  can  prepare  a student  for  a specific  career  objective.  Students  are  advised  of 
such  sequences  and  enroll  for  a program  of  occupational  preparation  rather  than  for 
just  "so  many  classes  or  credit." 

Bridging  the  Gap  in  Indiana 

Today,  the  schools  of  Indiana  are  establishing  two  kinds  of  business  and  office  ed- 
ucation programs . One  is  the  Intensive  Office  Laboratory  and  the  second  is  the 
Cooperative  Office  Education  program.  The  following  estimated  growth  of  programs 
was  based  on  final  curriculum  change,  new  building  construction,  and  teachers  be- 
coming certified  for  the  program: 


1967-68  - 

80  programs 

1968-69  - 

150  programs 

1969-70  - 

260  programs 

1970-71  - 

300  programs 

T(^  above  estimate  is  a coaseirvative  one.  The  publicity  and  incorporation  of 
teacher-training  programs  in  three  state  universities,'  as  well  as  regional  and 
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extension  centers,  will  develop  unforeseen  possibilities  and  desires  for  either  or 
both  programs . 

THE  INTENSIVE  OFFICE  LABOPATORY 

The  Intensive  Office  Laboratory  is  an  in -school  vocational  education  program  for 
a career  in  office  work;  it  prepares  students  for  a career  in  office  work  or  services 
for  business,  ft  provides  training  in  one  or  more  of  the  many  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures used  in  the  modern  office-  such  as  autom:  ion,  operational  systems,  data 
processing,  and  the  coordinating  and  communicating  of  information. 

If  you  cannot  send  your  students  out  to  work  in  a "live"  office  situation,  you  create 
a "live"  office  situation  in  your  school.  And  this  is  what  is  done  in  the  Intensive  Of- 
fice Laboratory.  The  pressures  of  an  office  are  incorporated  in  the  simulated  of- 
fice, within  the  school,  with  actual  forms  and  problems  maintained  through  the  ad- 
vice of  actual  business  people,  during  the  senior  year.  There  is  a recorded  state- 
ment of  career  objectives  for  each  student  and  the  facilities  and  employment  used  in 
instruction  are  comparable  to  those  found  in  a given  occupation.  The  len^h  of  in- 
struction is  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  occupation  and  the  needs  of  each 
student,  ft  is  to  be  emphasized  that  this  program  is  not  a classroom  stiuation,  but  a 
simulated  office  situation,  and  it  prepares  the  student  not  for  a single  task,  but  for  a 
career  in  business  and  office  service. 

In  the  Intensive  Office  Laboratory  the  student  gains  credit  toward  graduation,  de- 
velops good  work  attitudes,  and  becomes  vocationally  competent  and  an  employable 
office  person.  The  student  develops  confidence  through  simulated  office  situations 
while  still  in  school,  and  is  prepared  for  immediate  and  gainful  employment  upon 
graduation. 

COOPERATIVE  OFFICE  EDUCATION 

The  second  kind  of  business  and  office  education  program  establish^  in  Indiana 

schools  today  is  the  Cooperative  Office  Education.  This  is  a vocational  program  pro- 
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viding  a cooperative  venture  between  the  school  and  the  community.  It  is  designed  to 

prepare  boys  and  girls,  16  years  of  age  or  older,  for  occupational  life.  The  program 
utilizes  the  offices  of  local  business  establishments  as  laboratories  for  the  training. 
This  enables  the  student  to  receive  actual  occupational  experience  and  employment, 

development  of  self-confidence  and  “know  how'*  in  real  situations,  coordinated  with 

* 

related  study  for  a well  -balanced  occupational  preparation , 

Senior  students  are  at  a training  station  a minimum  of  15  hours  per  week  which 
offers  the  student  a bona  fide  training  program  in  an  actual  situation.  The  student 
is  paid  at  least  the  state  minimum  wage,  and  the  schedule  of  work,  related  training 
and  pay  is  determined  by  written  agreement  of  employer,  school  coordinator,  student 
and  parent, 

OCCUPATIONAL  TITLES 

Under  this  heading  are  the  items  of  information  which  identify  categories  of  career 
objectives  in  office  occupations,  and  around  which  courses  and  practical  experiences 
are  developed. 

Accounting  and  Computing  - concerned  with  systematizing  information  about  trans- 
actions and  activities  into  accounts  and  quantitative  records,  and  paying  and  receiving 
money.  Career  objectives  are  identified  with  a variety  of  occupational  groups  and 
specialization,  such  as  Junior  Accountants,  Bookkeepers,  Cashiers,  Machine  Operators, 
Tellers,  and  other  Accounting  and  Computing  occupations. 

Business  Data  Processing  Systems  - concerned  with  business  data  processing- 
systems  and  operations , Career  objectives  are  identified  with  scuh  occupational  groups 
as  Computer  and  Console  Operators,  Peripheral  Equipment  Operators,  Programmers, 
Systems  Analysts,  and  other  Business  Data  Processing  Systems  occupations. 

Filing,  Office  Machines,  and  General  Office  Clerical  - concerned  with  tlie 
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dissemination  of  information,  e.g.,  by  mail,  t lephone,  telegraph,  and  in  person. 
Career  objectives  are  identified  with  such  occupational  groups  as  Communication 
Systems  Clerks  and  Operators,  Correspondence  Clerks,  Mail  and  Postal  Clerks, 

Mail -preparing  and  Mail -handling  Machine  Operators,  Messengers  and  Office  boys 
and  girls.  Receptionists  and  Information  Clerks,  and  other  Information  Communication 
occupations . 

Materials  Support  Occupations:  Transporting,  Storing,  and  Recording  - concerned 
with  (1)  receiving,  storing,  issuing,  shipping,  requisitioning,  and  accounting  for  stores 
of  material  or  material  in  use;  (2)  assigning  locations  and  space  to  items,  including 
verification  of  quality,  identification,  condition  and  value;  (3)  the  physical  handling  of 
items,  including  binning,  picking,  stacking,  and  counting;  (4)  preparing  or  committing 
stocks  for  shipment;  (5)  inventorying  stock;  (6)  replenishing  depleted  items;  and 
(7)  filling  orders,  and  issuing  tools,  equipment,  or  materials  to  workers.  Career 
objectives  are  identified  with  such  occupational  groups  as  Planning  and  Production  Clerks, 
Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerks,  Stock  and  Inventory  Clerks,  Traffic,  Rate,  and 
Transportation  Clerks,  and  other  Transporting,  Storing,  and  Recording  occupations. 

Personnel,  Training,  and  Related  - concerned  with  personnel  administration  of  an 
organization  and  the  facilitating  functions  of  scheduling  and  conducting  clerical  work 
and  management  operations  of  organizations . Career  objectives  are  identified  with 
such  occupational  groups  as  Educational  and  Training  Assistants,  Interviewers  and 
Test  Technicians,  Personnel  Assistants,  and  other  Personnel,  Training,  and  Related 
occupations . 

Stenographic,  Secretarial,  and  Related  - concerned  with  making,  classifying,  and 

filing  records,  including  written  communications.  Career  objectives  are  identified 

with  such  occupational  groups  as  Executive  Administrative  Secretary,  Secretaries, 

Stenographers,  and  other  Stenographic,  Secretarial,  and  related  occupations . 
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Supervisory  and  Administrative  Management  - concerned  with  a variety  of 
responsibilities  such  as  (1)  studying  policies,  organizational  structures,  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  of  such  organizations  as  governmental  units,  industrial  firms, 
and  nonprofit  groups;  (2)  reviewing  periodic  budgets  submitted  by  operations  per- 
sonnel; (3)  preparing  reports  summarizing  findings  and  recommending  changes  in 
policy,  organization,  and  administration  to  line  management;  (4)  consolidating  the 
budget  estimates  and  preparing  financial  reports  for  consideration  and  action  by 
higher  authorities  of  management;  and  (5)  supervising  and  coordinating  activities, 
determining  work  procedures,  and  assigning  duties . 

Typing  and  Related  - concerned  with  recording  data,  supervising  and  administering 
typing  staffs  and  typing,  and  managing  offices . Career  objectives  are  identified  with 
such  occupational  groups  as  Clerk  Typists,  Key  Punch  and  Coding  Equipment  Operators, 
Typists,  and  other  Typing  and  related  occupations. 

Miscellaneous  Office  - concerned  with  the  facilitating  function,  e.g,,  public  con- 
tact, such  as  registering  hotel  and  motel  guests,  examining  claims  and  records,  and 
collecting  and  tracing  accounts , Career  objectives  are  identified  with  such  occupa- 
tional groups  as  Collectors,  Hotel  Clerks,  Clerical  Technicians,  Credit  Clerks,  and 
other  occupations  and  areas  of  specialization  concerned  with  office  occupations  not 
listed  or  classifiable  in  the  above  categories,  including  emerging  office  occupations 
not  classifiable  in  the  ^bove  categories. 

For  further  information  write: 

Supervisor,  Business  and  Office  Education 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
401 -M  State  House 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 
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VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION 


All  of  us  are  dependent  upon  agriculture.  An  efficient  agriculture  makes 
possible  our  modern  way  of  life.  Only  ten  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  required  for  farming.  In  Russia  45  percent  is  required.  In  some  other 
countries  80  to  90  percent  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  farming. 

With  only  10  percent  of  the  population  supplying  the  food  and  fiber  we  require,  it 
is  essential  that  farmers  be  highly  efficient.  Modern  commercial  farming  is  a large, 
complex,  and  competitive  operation  in  which  only  the  fit  can  survive.  Our  farmers 
require  more  general  education  and  more  specialized  education  for  farming  than 
farmers  have  ever  before  required. 

The  Changes  in  Farming 

No  phase  of  American  life  is  changing  more  rapidly  or  radically  than  farming. 
Among  the  changes  having  great  impact  are  the  following: 

1 . Extensive  use  of  machinery  and  automation. 

2 . Application  to  farming  of  the  research  agencies . 

3 . Migration  of  2, 000, 000  persons  a year  from  farm  to  city . 

4.  Enormous  increases  in  the  capital  requirements  for  farming. 

5.  Rapid  increase  in  part-time  farming  by  persons  who  work  part-time  in  other 
occupations. 

6.  Changes  in  the  dietary  habits  of  the  American  people  which  call  for  shifts  in 
food  production. 

Agricultural  Educati<xi  in  Indiana 

There  is  a need  for  Agricultural  Education  in  every  hig^  school  in  the  State  of 
bidiana.  This  need  may  be  met  by  a program  in  Vocational  Agriculture  or  in  joint 
cooperation  with  other  vocational  disciplines , 


State  Consultant  Committees  have  been  organized  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
State  Department  in  each  of  the  occupational  areas  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

The  State  Horticulture  Consultant  Committee  advises  the  state  office  of  tremendous 
employment  opportunities  in  the  area  of  Horticulture.  Occupational  opportunities  in 
landscaping,  floriculture,  and  lawn  and  grounds  maintenance  have  reached  the  point 
that  employment  of  individuals  for  these  occupations  has  become  critical . At  this 
time  a vast  majority  of  those  people  now  employed  have  had  little  or  uo  training  in 
these  occupations . 

The  Consultant  Committee  for  the  program  in  Agriculture  Mechanics  has  indicated 
that  there  is  a need  for  200-300  young  men  each  year  for  the  occupations  of  set-up 
men  and  mechanic's  helpers  in  the  implement  dealerships  throughout  the  State  of 
Indiana.  This  is  only  one  small  segment  of  the  Agriculture  Mechanics  opportunities. 
There  are  many  opportunities  in  the  field  of  manufacturing  of  agricultural  machinery 
which  have  not  been  explored. 

The  Sales  and  Service  Occupations  Consultant  Committee  has  indicated  a need  for 
trained  young  men  and  women  in  the  occupations  of  agricultural  supply  sales  and 
service.  These  occupations  include  those  in  the  feed,  fertilizer,  seed,  chemical, 
agriculture  petroleum  and  farm  building  industries.  Increasing  demands  in  production 
agriculture  have  led  the  State  Consultant  Committee  on  Farm  Management  to  emphasize 
the  needs  in  this  area . 

Studies  show  that  in  the  area  of  production  agriculture  there  are  from  3,000-4,000 
people  who  enter  this  occupation  each  year.  The  present  enrollment  in  Vocational 
Agriculture  provides  for  less  than  one -half  this  number.  With  the  concerted  effort 
of  agricultural  people  to  produce,  and  the  realization  of  the  need  for  the  production 
of  food  and  fiber  existing,  the  need  for  trained  individuals  who  will  enter  the 
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production  agriculture  field  is  crucial. 

New  horizons  in  Vocational  Agricultural  Education  are  now  offered  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Indiana*  The  old  objective  of  training  for  farming  has  been  replaced  by 
the  new  objective  of  basic  instruction  and  training  for  all  agxicultural  occupations. 

Through  classroom  instruction,  supervised  experience  programs,  and  activities 
in  F .F.A,,  vocational  agriculture  prepares  persons  for  vocations  in  the  following 
segments  of  the  agricultural  industry:  Production,  Horticulture,  Sales  and  Service, 
Mechanics,  Management,  Forestry  and  Beautification,  and  Conservation . 

Vocational  Education  in  Production  Agriculture 

The  program  in  production  agriculture  or  farming  differs  from  the  other  segments 
of  agricultural  education  in  that  the  student's  work  experience  does  not  take  place 
during  released  time  from  school.  Rather,  the  student  begins  the  program  during 
his  freshman  year  in  hig^  school,  during  after-school  hours,  on  his  home  farm  or 
a placement  farm  in  the  local  community.  This  is  a four -year  program  in  which  the 
student  receives  credit  toward  graduation  and  related  instruction  in  the  school  in 
production  agriculture.  The  student  also  receives  direct  supervision  from  the  school 
and  the  cooperating  farmer . 

The  major  objective  of  the  program  is  to  provide  supervised  instruction  which  will 
develop  agricultural  competencies  needed  by  individuals  engaged  in  or  preparing  to 
engage  in  production  agriculture.  The  attainment  of  this  major  objective  requires 
compet nicies  in  one  or  more  areas  of  plant  science,  animal  science,  soil  science, 
agricultural  business  management,  and  agricultural  mechanization.  There  are  several 
different  occupational  levels  at  which  individuals  are  engaged  in  production  agriculture 
(owner -operator,  manager,  tenant,  technician,  laborer,  etc.).  Since  the  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  at  different  levels  vary,  educational  programs  designed  to  prepare 
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and  upgrade  individual  students  will  also  vary  in  length  and  level  of  instruction. 

Foremost  among  contributory  objectives  in  production  agriculture  are  abilities 
to: 

1.  Begin  and  advance  in  production  agriculture. 

2.  Manage  an  agricultural  business  effectively  by*. 

a.  Producing  agricultural  products  efficiently. 

b.  Marketing  agricultural  products  advantageously. 

c.  Financing  an  agricultural  business  successfully. 

d.  Providing  for  efficient  agricultural  buildings  and  mechanization. 

e.  Making  decisions  based  upon  the  analysis  of  accurate  and  proper 
records . 

f.  Conserving  soil  and  other  natural  resources. 

g.  Applying  effective  employee -employer  relationships. 

h.  Making  the  most  efficient  use  of  physical  and  human  resources  in 
conducting  the  agricultural  business,  which  may  also  involve  sup- 
plemental or  alternate  sources  of  income . 

3.  Maintain  a favorable  home  environment. 

A night  school  program  in  production  agriculture  is  also  conducted  in  many 
Indiana  communities  for  young  farmers  who  have  graduated  or  dropped  out  of  school 
and  desire  further  instruction  as  an  aid  to  becoming  established  in  farming  on  a sound 
basis;  and  this  program  is  also  offered  to  adult  farmers  who  have  already  become 
established  in  farming,  but  desire  instruction  which  will  enable  them  to  improve  their 
farm  business  and  family  living. 

The  interests  and  needs  of  the  above  mentioned  groups  (students,  young  farmers, 
adult  farmers)  vary.  Therefore,  the  instructional  program,  to  be  functional,  should 
vary.  One  of  the  important  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  and  guidance  counselor  of 
vocational  agriculture  is  to  collect  general  and  factual  iiiformation  concerning  the 
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interests  and  needs  of  these  groups  and  individuals,  analyze  this  information,  and 
then  work  with  each  group  and  individual  in  formulating  a program  of  instruction  which 
will  best  develop  the  needed  abilities, 

OFF-FARM  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
Tremendous  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  agricultural  industry  in  recent  years. 

Numerous  off-farm  agricultural  businesses  and  services  have  arisen  to  assist  with 
the  work  of  the  production  farmer.  The  program  in  Off-Farm  Vocational  Education 
consists  of  classroom  instruction  and  work  experience  in  off-farm  agricultural  oc- 
cupations . 

The  classroom  instruction  is  related  to  the  student's  career  objective^  ft  usually 
includes  agricultural  salesmanship,  human  relations,  employee  and  employer  re- 
sponsibilities and  career  opportunities  in  agriculture.  Other  areas  may  be  added 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

The  work  experience  will  consist  of  employment  in  an  agricultural  business  or 
industry.  Some  examples  are  form  machinery,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other 
agricultural  sales  and  supply  i'rms . It  may  include  any  business  in  which  training 
in  agriculture  would  be  an  asset  to  the  business. 

During  this  period  of  training,  the  student  is  evaluated  by  the  teacher  and  em- 
ployer. Progress  in  training  is  noted  and  additional  instruction  and  counseling  is 
given  based  on  employer's  recommendations. 

The  student  is  released  for  part  of  the  school  day  to  obtain  the  work  experience 
and  may  receive  credits  toward  graduation  upon  completion  of  the  program . The 
student  also  is  paid  for  his  services  to  the  employer.  Any  senior  boy  or  girl  who 
is  interested  in  an  off-farm  agricultural  occupation  and  has  had  previous  agricultural 
experience  may  participate  in  the  program. 

i 
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CKICUPATIONAL  TITLES  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 


Included  in  this  subject  matter  area  are  the  items  of  information  which  identify 
various  aspects  of  agriculture. 

Agricultural  Production --concerned  with  the  principles  and  processes  involved  in 
the  planning  related  to  and  the  economic  use  of  facilities,  land,  machinery,  chem- 
icals, finance,  and  labor,  in  the  production  of  plant  and  animal  products.  In  prac- 
tice, activities  include  classroom  instruction  and  laboratory  experiences  in  and 
out  of  school,  including  farms  and  other  agriculturally  related  establishments. 
Aspects  of  production  agriculture  are  organized  under  a variety  of  descriptive  titles, 
such  as  Animal  Science,  Plant  Science,  Farm  Mechanics,  Farm  Business  Manage- 
ment, and  Other  Production  Agriculture. 

Agricultuml  Supplies- -concerned  with  preparing  students  for  occupations  which 
provide  consumable  supplies  used  in  the  production  phase  of  agriculture- -including 
consultative  and  other  services. 

Agricultural  Mechanics— concerned  with  developing  abilities  necessary  for  per- 
forming and  assisting  with  the  operations  of  selection,  operation,  maintenance, 
and  use  of  agricultural  power,  agricultural  machinery  and  equipment,  structures 
and  utilities,  soil  and  water  management,  and  agricultural  mechanics  shop. 
Agricultural  Products  (Processing)- -A  combination  of  subject  matter  and  planned 
learning  experiences  designed  to  teach  information,  processes,  science  principles, 
and  management  decisions  concerned  with  agricultural  competencies  in  the  food 
technology  occupations.  The  groups  of  products  include: 

(1)  meat,  fish,  poultry,  and  eggs 

(2)  dairy  products 

(3)  fruits  and  vegetables 

(4)  cereal  grains 

(5)  other  foods  and  beverages 
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Ornamental  Horticulture -"concerned  with  the  culture  of  plants  used  principally  for 
ornamental  or  aesthetic  purposes.  Subject  matter  and  practical  experiences  in  or- 
namental horticulture  are  organized  under  such  descriptive  titles  as  Arboriculture, 
Fine  Turf  Management,  Floriculture,  Greenhouse  Management,  Landscaping,  Nur- 
sery Operation,  and  Other  Ornamental  Horticulture . 

Agricultural  Resources- -A  combination  of  subject  matter  and  planned  learning  ex- 
periences which  are  concerned  with  the  principles  and  processes  involved  in  the 
preservation  and/or  improvement  of  natural  resources  such  as  air,  forests,  soil, 
water,  fish,  and  wildlife  for  economic  and  recreational  purposes . Instruction  also 
emphasizes  such  factors  as  the  establishment,  management,  and  operation  of  forest 
lands  used  for  recreational  purposes. 


VOCATIONAL  YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  youth  organizations,  which  are  a part  of  every  vocational  education  program 
in  the  high  school,  are  an  important  component  in  the  training  and  development  of 
the  student.  Each  young  man  or  woman  who  participates  in  the  activities  of  his  club 
is  adding  to  his  personal  growth  as  well  as  furthering  his  vocational  objective  of  pre- 
paration for  useful  employment. 

/ 

The  school -sponsored  club  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  ac- 
tivities which  begin  in  his  own  school  and  which  can  lead  to  national  conferences  in- 
volving students  frum  all  the  United  States  and  often  from  other  nations.  The  par- 
ticipation in  these  activities  is  limited  only  by  the  student’s  own  interest,  ability, 
and  desire. 

One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  these  clubs  is  to  futher  the  education  of  the 
student  in  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor.  A wide  variety  of  activities  take  place  during 
the  year  to  further  this  objective.  The  student  engages  in  both  individual  and  group 
activities  connected  with  his  career  objective.  Each  student  also  has  the  opportunity 
to  prepare  materials  to  be  entered  in  the  various  contests  which  take  place  at  the 
state  and  national  level . 

These  events  not  only  serve  to  broaden  the  student's  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  his  chosen  field,  but  also  place  him  into  a situation  of  cooperating  with  his  fellow 
students  and  competing  with  his  peers  in  the  various  activities.  These  experiences 
are  planned  under  as  realistic  conditions  as  possible  to  enhance  their  educational 
value  to  the  student. 

Important  as  this  furthering  of  the  career  objective  is  tothe  student,  the  club 
activities  also  serve  to  develop  the  qualities  of  leadership  in  the  student.  Each  of 
the  clubs  is  student-operated  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  vocational  teacher. 
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The  students  originate  and  implement  all  governing  policies  in  their  own  local  club 
within  the  framework  of  the  state  and  national  organizations . Each  local  student  and 
club  also  takes  an  active  role  in  developing  the  policy  of  these  latter  organizations . 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  important  for  each  individual  to  understand  the  basis  of 
group  interaction  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  take  an  active  role  in  civic  affairs.  The  clubs 
contribute  significantly  to  this  understanding  in  vocational  students . 

In  many  cases  the  clubs  also  serve  as  an  important  part  of  the  vocational  student's 
social  acitivities . They  offer  the  opportunity  for  planned  recreational  activities  with- 
in the  club  group,  and  the  chance  to  meet  socially  with  other  students  throughout  the 
nation . 

The  various  national  education  youth  organizations  are  contributing  significantly 
to  the  career  development  and  the  personal  development  of  each  of  the  participating 
students.  Together  with  the  classroom  instruction,  they  form  an  important  link  be- 
rween  school  and  the  job  for  each  student . 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA 

(DECA) 

Added  to  classroom  instruction  and  on-the-job  instruction  and  application,  the 

« Distributive  Education  Club  completes  the  total  instructional  program.  The  club  may 
be  regarded  as  a useful  supplement  to  the  two  other  phases  of  the  total  instruction  pro- 
gram.  It  affords  the  student  leadership  development  in  an  environment  which  is  student- 
dominated.  The  club  program  also  serves  to  help  interpret  the  instructional  program 
to  businessmen,  faculty,  parents  and  other  students. 

Early  in  the  development  of  the  secondary  school  program  a need  was  recognised  for 
some  type  of  youth  activity  program.  Growing  out  of  this  need,  clubs  were  formed  at 
the  local  levels,  and  a series  of  activities  were  developed  for  interested  distributive 
education  students.  The  local  development  became  more  widespread  within  states,  and 
there  arose  a request  for  the  organization  of  state -wide  associations  of  local  clubs.  The 

m 

State  associations  found  a community  of  interest  and  joined  together  in  a national  or- 
ganization which  was  r jtablished  as  the  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America. 

Each  local  club  elects  its  own  otiicers  and  plans  and  conducts  its  own  program  of 
activities.  The  local  Distributive  Education  teacher-coordinator  serves  as  the  club 
adviser.  The  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  Indiana  (DEC!)  is  the  state  association 
and  is  comprised  of  all  the  local  chapters.  Each  state  has  a club  adviser  operating  out 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  • Delegates  from  these  chapters,  meeting 
once  in  the  fall,  elect  their  own  state  officers  and  state  delegates.  These  delegates, 
in  turn,  elect  their  national  officers  at  the  national  leadership  conference  of  DECA. 

* 

The  strength  of  the  club  program  lies  in  its  independence  and  democracy.  The 
national  association,  DECA,  is  controlled  by  the  several  state  associations  which, 
in  turn,  are  controlled  by  their  respective  local  chapters.  However,  throughout  the 
organization  there  runs  a strong  bond  of  common  interest  and  unity  of  purposes. 
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These  purposes  focus  upon  certain  broa.!  areas  which  are  readily  applicable  to  the 
club  program.  Properly  conducted,  these  educational  activities  within  the  club  pro- 
gram will  also  strengthen  classroom  and  job  instruction.  The  five  areas  which  have 
been  selected  for  particular  emphasis  in  the  club  program  are: 

1.  Broadening  of  economic  understanding 

2.  Increasing  knowledge  of  distribution. 

3.  Maintaining  an  inquiring  attitude  toward  techniques  used  in  distribution 

4.  Increasing  abilities  in  citizenship  activities 

5 . Developing  an  understanding  of  the  social  and  economic  responsibilities  of 
those  engaged  in  distribution. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  club  program  should  serve  to  complement,  supplement 
and  strengthen  the  total  instructional  program.  It  should  never  supplant  or  substitute 
for  the  educational  activities  in  the  school  or  on  the  job.  The  club  program  serves  to 
round  out  the  classroom  instruction  and  the  job  instruction  by  providing  a controlled 
method  for  student  centered  participation  in  activities  which  are  of  particular  interest 
to  the  members  of  the  club.  Translated  freely,  all  the  activities  provided  through  the 
club  program  must  parallel  the  responsibilities  of  distributive  education.  A club  is 
educational  when  its  activities  are  interwoven  with  the  total  instructional  program. 

For  fiirther  information  ym  may  write : 

Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America 

200  Park  Avenue 

Falls  Church,  Virginia  22046 
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VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA 

(VICA) 


TTie  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  Ametica  is  a National  organization  of  youth —boys 
and  girls  enrolled  in  secondary  vocational  industrial  education.  This  includes  students 
in  trade,  industrial,  or  technical  educatior.  courses  that  are  vocationally  and  occupationally 
oriented.  It  provides  opportunities  for  development  of  leadership,  fosters  high  ideals  and 
appreciation  for  employment  in  business  and  industry,  promotes  hig^i  standards  of  scholar- 
ship and  workmanship,  and  stimulates  interest  in  educational  and  wholesome  recreational 
activities. 

TTie  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America,  Inc. , sponsors  VICA,  the  youth  organization, 
and  an  Administrative  Board  composed  of  members  of  VICA,  Inc.,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  the  AVA,  serves,  as  the  adult  governing  body*  Ten  national  VICA  officers, 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  serve  on  the  National  Executive  Council.  They  are: 
President,  Vice  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Parliamentajlan,  and  five  Regional 
Vice  Presidents. 

A National  Advisory  Council  provides  counsel  advise,  and  assistance  to  the  Board. 

Its  members  are  persons  from  all  j^ets  of  education,  labor,  and  business.  An  Executive 
Secretary,  appointed  by  the  Administrative  Board,  serves  as  the  administrative  officer 
of  the  National  organization  in  its  headquarters  in  Falls  Church,  Virginia. 

TTie  Indiana  Association  of  Vocational  IndustJlal  Clubs  of  Amenca  comprises  47 
local  clubs  with  a membership  of  over  1300.  The  national  membership  stands  at  over 
63, 000  young  people  who  are  prepaalng  for  leadership  in  the  world  of  work. 

National  annual  membership  dues  of  one  dollar  per  member  per  year  support  VICA* 

Dues  are  paid  through  the  State  Associations.  State  Association  and  local  club  dues 
are  set  by  the  state  and  local  groups. 
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Some  of  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America  are: 

1,  To  unite  in  a common  bond  all  students  enrolled  in  trade  and  industrial  education, 

2,  To  develop  leadership  abilities  through  participation  in  educational,  vocational, 
civic,  recreational  and  social  activities, 

3,  To  foster  a deep  respect  for  the  dignity  of  work, 

4,  To  assist  students  in  establishing  r^listic  vocational  goals. 

5,  To  help  students  attain  a purposeful  life, 

6,  To  create  enthusiasm  for  learning, 

7,  To  promote  standards  in  trade  ethics,  workmanship,  scholarship,  and 
safety. 

8,  To  develop  the  abOity  of  students  to  plan  together,  organize,  and  carry  out  worthy 
activities  and  projects  through  use  of  the  democratic  process. 

9,  To  fester  a wholesome  understanding  of  the  functions  of  labor  and  management 
organizations  and  a recognition  of  their  mutual  interdependence. 

10,  To  create  among  students,  faculty  members,  patrons  of  the  school  and  persons  in 
business  and  industiry,  a sincere  interest  in  and  esteem  for  trade  and  industrial 
education. 

11,  To  develop  patriotism  through  a knowledge  of  our  Nations  heritage  and  the  practice 
of  democracy. 

For  futher  information  write  to: 

Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America 
' 105  North  Virginia  Avenue 

Falls  Church,  Virginia  220^6 
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AID  FOR  COUNSELORS 

“Aviation -Where  Career  Opportunities  Are  Bri^t**  is  a new  aviation  careers 

/ 

fUmstirip  designed  for  group  counseling.  The  filmstrip  (152  color  frames)  with  a 
33  1/3  rpm  recording,  is  about  28  1/2  minutes  long.  With  a Counselor*s  Guide  pro- 
viding details  to  students*  questions  about  approximately  100  aviation  careers,  it  is 
available  at  $10,00  from  the  National  Aerospace  Education  Council,  806  15th  Street, 
N.W,,  Washington,  D,C.  20005, 

The  stoiry  is  an  on -the -scenes  report  on  aviation  careers  which  a committee  of 
hig^  school  students  present  to  their  classmates.  The  film  is  a joint  project  of  the 
National  Aerospace  Education  Council,  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Ed- 
ucation, U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Office  of  General  Aviation  Affairs,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  Department  of  Transportation, 

For  further  information  write: 

Executive  Secretary 

Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America 

105  North  Virginia  Avenue 

Falls  Church,  Virginia  22046  ^ V 
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OFFICE  EOUCATK)N  ASSOCIATION 
(O.E*A,) 

The  Office  Education  Association  is  a voluntary  association  of  State  youth  groups, 
supporting  office  occupations  education. 

The  O.E.A.  has  as  one  of  its  objectives,  the  development  of  student  abilities  in 
planning  together,  organizing,  and  carrying  out  worthy  activities.  The  activities  of 
the  club  provide  for  close  relationships  between  community  employers  and  the  student. 
Many  businessmen  favor  employing  these  students,  because  of  student  interest  and 
training,  as  demonstrated  in  the  employer *s  business. 

Membership  in  O.E.A.  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  national 
Officers*  Leadership  Conferences,  as  well  as  the  annual  national  O.E.A.  Leadership 
Conference.  The  organization  unites  in  a common  bond  those  students  enrolled  in  classes 
with  office  employment  as  their  objective,  and  assists  students  in  establishing  realistic 
training  and  employment  objectives«  The  members  learn  to  serve  as  well  as  lead,  and 
have  the  opportunity  for  state  and  national  recognition. 

The  Office  Education  Association  of  Indiana  received  its  charter  from  the  national 

O.E.A.  on  May  13,  1967.  In  less  tha.n  one  year  there  were  23  O.E.A.  chapters  formed 
in  Indiana,  and  the  State  organization  anticipates  that  another  76  clubs  will  be  chartered 
within  the  next  year. 

The  purposes  of  the  Office  Education  Association  of  Indiana  (OEAI)  are: 

1.  To  unite  in  a common  bond  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  national 
origin,  the  students  enrolled  in  a program  for  preparation  for  immediate 
and  gainful  office  employment  as  their  objective. 

2.  To  d€^velop  leadership  abilities  throu^  participation  in  vocational  ed* 
ucation,  civic,  service,  and  social  activities. 
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3.  To  assist  students  in  establishing  realistic  training  and  employment 
objectives. 

4.  To  create  enthusiasm  for  learning  and  appreciation  for  the  dignity  of 
work. 

5.  To  promote  high  standards  in  elhics,  workmanship,  and  scholarship. 

6.  To  develop  the  ability  of  students  to  plan  together,  organize,  and 
carry  out  worthy  activities  and  projects  through  the  use  of  the  demo- 
cratic processes. 

7.  To  foster  an  understanding  of  the  functions  of  labor  and  management 
organizations. 

8.  To  develop  competent,  aggressive  business  and  office  education  leader- 
ship. 

9.  To  develop  and  strengthen  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  work. 

10.  To  develop  character,  train  for  citizenship,  and  foster  patriotism. 

11.  To  develop  and  participate  in  a cooperative  effort. 

12.  To  provide  satisfactory  social  and  recreational  activities. 

13.  To  foster  practical  application  of  business  and  office  education  through 
competition. 

14.  To  assist  local  club  members  in  the  growth  and  development  of  these 
purposes . 

The  O.E.A.  is  divided  into  two  distinct  groups— the  high  school  group  and  the  post- 
secondary group.  Any  existing  or  emerging  youth  group,  which  demonstrates  how  it  will 
meet  state  vocational  educational  requirements,  may  participate  in  the  0*E*A.  Federation 
or  "Umbrella.” 
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As  a Federation  or  "Umbrella,  ” specific  provision  has  been  made  for  students  who 
are  members  of  FSA,  FDPA,  FBLA,  and  local  clubs  to  participate  inO.E.A.,  if  they 
are  vocational  students  with  a career  objective  in  office  occupations  and  are  under  the 
direction  of  a vocationally  approved  teacher. 

For  fiirther  information  write: 


Assistant  Supervisor  of  Business  and  Office  Education 
Room  401,  State  House 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 
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INDIANA  YOUNG  FAJtMERS  ASSOCIATIDN 

(IVFA) 

Du3dng  1961  -62  more  than  twenty  local  young  farmer  chapters  were  organized  in 
Indiana  under  the  leadership  of  regular  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  school 
administrators.  As  a result  of  the  tremendous  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  young  farmer 
chapters  shown  by  the  young  former  members  and  chapter  advisers,  on  July  30,  1962 
a constitutional  convention  was  held  at  Purdue  University  to  organize  the  Indiana  Young 
Farmers  /iSsociation.  During  the  convention,  delegates  from  local  chapters  adopted  a 
constitution,  elected  officers,  and  developed  a program  of  work  for  the  State  Association. 

The  purposes  of  the  educational,  non -political,  non-profit,  non -sectarian  Indiana 
Young  Farmers  Association  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  interest  and  aid  out-of-school  form  youth  in  becoming  established 
in  forming  throu^  a program  of  organized  instruction  in  vocational 
agriculture. 

2.  To  develop  a greater  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  in  farming  and 
agriculture,  and  of  country  living. 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  ways  to  secure  and  utilize  the  ser- 
vices available  to  farmers  in  improving  their  economic  status  and 
social -family  relations. 

4.  To  cooperate  with  all  agencies  and  organizations  ^ose  obji^ctives  are 
the  improvement  of  the  economic,  educational  and  social  conditions  of 
rural  life. 

5.  To  further  develop  the  leadership  abilities  needed  to  effectively  par- 
ticipate in  desirable  activities  of  rural  life. 

6.  To  provide  wholesome  social  and  recreational  activities  for  the  entire 
young  former  fomily. 
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7.  To  plan  and  render  worthwhile  community  service. 

8.  To  give  young  farmers  group  identification  and  status. 

9.  To  assist  the  vocational  agriculture  instructor  with  the  planning  and 
conducting  of  instructional  activities. 

The  Indiana  Young  Farmei  s Association  is  an  organization  of,  by  ana  for  young  men 
studying  vocational  a^ricultuie  in  public  schools,  under  provisibns  of  the  National  Vo- 
cational Education  Acts.  It  is  a state  organization  of  affiliated  local  chapters.  A local 
chapter  desiring  to  affiliate  v/ith  the  state  association  must  fulfill  the  following  require- 
ments: 

1.  Enroll  at  least  ten  active  members. 

2.  Accept  the  provisions  of  the  state  association  constitution. 

3.  Adopt  a comjtitution  and  have  it  approved  by  the  state  adviser. 

4.  Adopt  an  annual  program  of  work  and  have  it  approved  by  the  state 
adviser. 

5.  Pay  the  state  dues  of  its  active  members. 

6.  Furnish  the  state  executive  secretary  the  names  and  addresses  of 
charter  members,  and  the  names  of  the  chapter  officers. 

Active  membership  in  a local  young  farmers  chapter  is  open  to  any  young  man  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  30,  who  is  out  of  school  and  regularly  enrolled  in  a young  farmer  pro- 
gram in  vocational  agriculture,  taught  by  a vocational  agriculture  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Indiana.  Officers  of  the  local  chapter,  consisting  of  a president,  vice  president, 
secretary,  treasurer  and  reporter,  are  elected  annually  from  among  the  active  members 
of  the  chapter.  The  vocational  agriculture  instructor  serves  as  the  chapter  adviser.  The 
State  Association  has  a comparable  set  of  officers  with  a member  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Vocational  Education  Division,  serving  as  the  State  Adviser.  The 
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activities  of  the  local  chapter  and  the  State  Association  are  planned  and  conducted  through 
an  executive  committee  and  six  standing  committees.  The  standing  committees  are  : 


Farm  Plannings  Cooperative  Activities^  Leaderships  Community  Services  Conduct  of 

MeetingSs  and  Public  Relations,  Special  committees  are  appointed  as  the  need  arises. 

For  hirther  information  concerning  the  Indiana  Young  Farmers  Association  write: 

Vocational  Agriculture  Division 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
401 -N  State  House 
IndlanapoIiSs  Indiana  46204 


FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF  AMERICA 
(FHA) 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  is  a national  organization  of  students  studying  home- 
maldng  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  It  is  an  incorporated,  non-profit  organization 
supported  by  membership  dues.  Any  student  who  is  taking  or  has  taken  a homemaking 
course  in  school  is  eligible  for  membership.  At  the  national  level,  FHA  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Home  Economics  Branch  of  the  U,S,  Office  of  Education  and  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  Cooperating  groups  are  home  economics  sections  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  American  Vocation  Association,  At  the  state  level, 
FHA  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Cooperating  groups  are  the  Indiana  Home  Economics  Association  and  the 
Home  Economics  Section  of  the  Indiana  Vocational  Association. 

The  national  organization  was  founded  in  June  1945  and  the  Indiana  Association  was 
chartered  in  January  1946,  The  Indiana  Association  has  grown  from  45  chapters  with 
a membership  of  1,569  in  1946,  to  a total  of  224  chapters  and  11,  434  members  cur- 
rently. 

The  overall  goal  of  the  Future  Homemakers,  program  is  the  same  as  the  overall  goal 
of  home  economics  education— that  is,  to  help  individuals  improve  personal  and  family 
living.  The  FHA  program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program  of  home  economics  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  in  that  it  supplements  and  provides  opportunities  to  gain 
additional  experiences  related  to  the  goals  of  the  overall  program. 

One  of  the  outstanding  educational  features  of  the  Future  Homemakers  program  is 
that  it  is  basically  pupil -initiated  and  pupil -directed.  Because  of  this  feature  FHA.  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  individual  development  and  group  initiative  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  activities  related  to  the  home.  Nowhere  is  this  better  illustrated  than  in 
the  development  of  the  program  of  work. 
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The  national  program  of  work  is  developed  on  a four-year  basis  by  a planning  com  - 
mittee  composed  of  the  national  president  and  four  national  vice  presidents,  along  with 
several  state  and  local  advisers.  The  state  program  of  work  is  based  upon  the  national 
program  of  work  and  is  developed  by  hidiana’s  forty -eight  state  and  district  officers  at 
a leadership  conference  held  annually  in  July.  At  this  conference,  the  officers  meet  to 
interpret  the  national  program  of  work,  adopt  a one -year  program  for  the  state,  define 
it  in  terms  of  objectives  and  projects,  and  develop  a packet  of  materials  to  be  distributed 
to  affiliated  chapters  in  hidiana.  From  the  program  of  work,  one  particular  objective  or 
project  is  chosen  to  receive  special  emphasis  each  year.  Consultants  for  this  workshop 
are  the  Assistant  State  Advisers,  state  FHA  adviser,  and  eight  assistant  district  advisers. 

Another  outstanding  feature  is  that  in  Future  Fbmemakers  of  America  the  emphasis 
is  placed  on  cooperative  rather  than  competitive  activities.  While  many  aspects  of  life 
are  competitive,  homemaking  cannot,  in  any  way,  be  considered  a competitive  vocation. 
Therefore,  learning  to  hinction  as  a member  of  a group  is  necessary  in  achieving  the 
goals  of  homemaking  education.  Members  share  in  planning  the  work  of  the  organization, 
and  are  encouraged  to  work  on  projects  where  all  may  share  in  tlie  success.  Any  activity, 
vrtiether  cooperative  or  competitive,  is  judged  in  the  light  of  the  basic  question  ’’Does  it 
contribute  to  the  educational  ends  sou^?” 

The  Future  Homemakers  organization  gives  recognition  of  personal  growth  to  individual 
members  throu^  the  Degrees  of  Achievement  Program,  In  working  on  this  program,  mem- 
bers are  encouraged  to  study  their  own  needs,  set  their  own  goals  for  personal  growth,  and 
evaluate  their  progress  toward  these  goals.  The  two  degrees  toward  vrtiich  Indiana  members 
may  work  are:  Junior  Homemaker  and  Chapter  Homemaker.  Members  who  successfully 
complete  the  necessary  requirements  for  a degree  are  permitted  to  attach  the  special  key 
or  scroll  guard  to  their  pin.  Participation  in  the  Degree  of  Achievement  Program  is 
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voluntary. 


Thus,  Future  Homemakers  of  America  is  an  organization  v^ch: 

1.  Complements  the  home  economics  education  program  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  of  Indiana. 

2.  Fosters  the  development  of  individual  and  group  initiative. 

3.  Develops  leadership  qualities. 

4.  Supports  cooperative  action. 

5.  Defines  and  studies  the  needs  of  youth. 

6.  Encourages  concern  for  others. 

7.  Recognizes  individual  growth. 

Opportunities  for  achieving  these  educational  objectives  are  offered  through  active 
participation  in  local  chapters,  district  meetings,  leadership  workshops,  and  state  and 
national  conventions. 

For  further  information  you  may  write  to  the  following: 

State  Adviser 

Indiana  Association 

Future  Homemakers  of  America 

223  South  Jordan 

Indiana  lAiiversity 

Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 
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FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 
(F.F.A.) 

The  Future  Fanuers  xSl'Americe  or  F.F,  A,  is  a.Jiational  organization  for  students 
who  are  studying  vocational  agriculture  in  the  public  secondary  schools,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Vocational  Education  Acts.  It  was  formed  in  1928.  In  1950,  it 
was  granted  a charter  of  incoirporation  by  the  U.S.’  Congress.  The  Indiana  Association 
of  Future  Farmers  of  America  was  organized  in  1929  and  granted  Charter  19  by  the 
national  organization. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  F.F,  A.‘  is  to  develop  the  abilities  of  its  menabers  in  ag- 
ricultural leadership,  cooperation,  and  citizenship.  Among  its  specific  puirposes  is 
that  of  aiding  members,  who  are  interested  and  properly  adapted,  to  determine  their 
opportunities  in  farming,  and  to  prepare  for  and  become  established  in  farming. 

The  F.  Ft  A.  is  not  an  organization  for  the  indoctrination  of  its  members  with  the 
idea  that  they  should  all  become  farmers.  Its  principal  goal  is  to  help  develop  each 
person  as  a human  being,  with  due  regard  to  his  interests,  capabilities,  and  op- 
portunities. For  some  members,  this  development  includes  preparation  for  and  gui- 
dance into  farming.  For  other  members,  it  includes  some  development  of  abilities 
in  agriculture,  but  insofar  as  possible,  guidance  into  agriculturally  related  or  other 
occupations. 

One  important  value  of  the  F.F.  A.  is  that  is  helps  to  motivate,  guide,  and  prepare 
the  member  through  a work  program  of  farming  projects.  In  this  program,  he  dis- 
covers problems,  assembles  information  and  develops  skills,  learns  to  keep  and 
analyze  records,  makes  decisions,  develops  skills,  learns  to  keep  and  analyze  records, 
makes  decisions,  develops  desirable  works  habits,  and  learns  the  importance  of  ef- 
ficiency in  management  and  labor. 
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The  F.P.A.,  as  an  integral  part  of  vocational  agriculture,  is  an  important  part  of 
the  public  school  system.  The  local  chapter  is  under  the  direction  of  the  local  school 
administration  and  of  the  local  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture,  who  serves  as  chapter 
adviser.  However,  the  responsibility  for  the  effective  lunctioning  of  the  chapter,  as  much 
as  possible,  is  placed  upon  the  members  and  officers  of  the  chapter. 

The  chapter  is  a part  of  a district  organization,  a section  organization,  the  state  as- 
sociation and  the  national  organization.  Each  of  these  units  of  F.F.A.  has  a staff  of 
member  officers  and  an  adult  adviser.  There  are  twelve  F,F,A,  districts  in  Indiana 
with  three  districts  in  each  of  the  four  F.F,  A.  sections. 

The  state  F.F.A.  association  has  the  direct  guidance  of  two  adults— a state  adviser 
and  a state  executive  secretary -treasurer.  The  state  adviser  is  also  the  state  super- 
visor of  agricultural  educational  and,  as  such,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  state  F.F. A.  Con- 
stitution also  provides  for  an  Advisory  Council  of  four  adults.  One  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  state  association  is  to  aid  the  smaller  units  in  improving  their  activities 
and  in  achieving  worthvdiile  educational  objectives. 

The  six  state  officers,  the  four  section  presidents,  the  twelve  district  directors,  the 
state  F.F. A.  chorus  president,  the  immediate  past  state  president,  the  state  adviser, 
and  the  state  executive  secretary -treasurer  constitute  a state  F.F. A.  executive  com- 
mittee. This  committee  serves  as  a group  of  leaders  to  help  implement  the  policies  and 
activities  that  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  chapter  delegates  at  the  annual  state  convention. 
It  is  also  a pilot  group  to  explore  and  help  initiate  improved  or  new  activities.  To  ful- 
fill its  responsibilities,  the  executive  committee  usually  holds  ten  meetings  during  the 
year.  In  addition  to  these  group  functions,  individual  members  of  the  committee  give 
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leadership  in  the  sections  and  the  districts.  The  executive  committee,  as  an  official 
group,  attends  the  national  F.F.A,  convention  at  Kansas  City  each  year.  The  observ- 
ation of  activities  of  the  national  organization  helps  the  committee  to  improve  F.F.A, 
in  Indiana. 

Each  of  the  twelve  F.F.A,  districts  has  a minimum  of  two  meetings  per  year.  The 
* 

fall  meetings  are  for  leadership  training  of  the  chapter  officers  in  the  district.  The 
spring  meetings  are  for  selecting  district  winners  in  various  activities. 

The  annual  state  convention  is  held  at  Purdue  University  in  the  spring.  The  con- 
vention is  primarily  a meeting  of  two  delegates  from  each  chapter.  In  addition  to  the 
delegates,  the  convention  is  attended  by  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  by  v/inners 
of  district  and  section  activities,  by  visiting  members,  and  by  advisers  and  friends  of 
F.F.A,  The  convention  program  includes  business  meetings,  the  election  of  new  officers, 
the  planning  of  state,  section  and  district  programs,  the  work  of  committees,  the  re- 
cognition  of  state,  section  and  district  programs,  the  work  of  committees,  the  recog- 
nition of  activity  winners,  and  inspirational  and  informative  addresses  by  prominent 
civic,  farm,  educational  or  F.F.A,  leaders.  At  the  convention,  success&l  members  are 
awarded  the  Hoosier  Farmer  Degree,  which  is  the  hipest  state  honor  that  a member  may 
win.  To  win  the  degree,  a member  must  rank  high  in  faming,  leadership  and  community 
activities.  He  must  also  have  satisfactory  scholorship.  The  public  speaking  contest  and 
the  chapter  meeting  contest  are  important  parts  of  the  convention  program.  The  state 
F.F.A,  band  and  the  state  F.F.A,  chorus  perform.  The  band  and  chorus  are  not  musical 
training  organizations,  but  are  media  for  the  expression  of  training  received  from  other 
sources,  which  are  used  to  provide  entertainment  and  to  develop  interest  at  the  convention. 

Some  of  the  more  worthwhile  F.F.A.  activities  are  of  a group  nature.  Typical  of  them 
are  the  chapter  meeting  and  the  state  chapter  contests.  The  chapter  meeting  activity  starts 
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with  a chapter  team  of  not  more  than  twelve  members  and  progresses  through  district 
and  section  elimination  contests,  until  four  teams  are  left  to  compete  at  the  state  con- 
vention. The  development  of  abilities  to  conduct  and  to  participate  properly  in  meetings 
is  the  outcome  sought  in  this  activity.  The  state  chapter  contest  includes  activities  in 
farming,  cooperation,  community  service,  leadership,  earnings  and  savings,  conduct  of 
meetings,  scholarship,  recreation,  and  public  relations.  This  contest  trains  the  members 
to  work  together  and  stresses  successful  chapter  accomplishment. 

There  are  many  activities  for  individual  participation.  The  farming  efficiency  activities, 
such  as  livestock  and  crop  farming,  dairy  farming,  and  farm  electrification,  are  examples 
of  such  activities.  The  public  speaking  and  the  essay  contests  also  provide  for  individual 
participation.  The  farming  efficiency  activities  include  the  use  of  better  techniques  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  farming.  They  help  motivate  the  member  to  learn  and  to  use  good  farming 
practices. 

One  of  the  important  F.F.A.  activities  is  the  state  leadership  school.  One  purpose 
of  this  school  is  to  train  the  state,  section,  and  district  officers,  who  attend,  for  leader- 
ship,’  The  second  purpose  is  to  make  plans  for  a series  of  twelve  district  training  schools.' 
At  these  schools,  leadership  training  will  be  projected  to  the  chapter  officers.  This  train- 
ing, in  total,  eventually  influences  each  chapter  member  and  each  chapter  program  in  the 
state. 

In  1961  a state  F.F.  A.  foundation  was  organized  and  chartered.  This  organization  is 
completely  separate  and  independent  of  the  F.F.A.  It  is  a foundation  representing  business 
and  industry,  which  helps  the  F.F.A.  by  financial  contributions.  This  sponsorship  has  en- 
couraged the  F.F.A.  members  and  has  helped  the  F.F.A,'  to  broaden  its  activities. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  F.  F.  A.  you  may  write; 

Future  Farmers  of  America 
c/o  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 
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Directory  of  Business  Schools,  1969.  A Handbook  for  Vocational  Advisors  and  Guidance  Officers, 

United  Business  Schools  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - 69  27p. 

*0FFICE  OCCUPATIONS;  ^PRIVATE  SCHOOLS;  ^DIRECTORIES;  ACCREDITATION  (INSTITUTIONS);  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT;  JOB 
PLACEMENT;  STANDARDS;  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
^UNITED  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION;  UBSA 

This  directory  Is  publlslied  as  a service  and  convenience  for  those  who  vraTTt  to  know~the  names  and  locations  of 
private  business  schools.  The  nearly  500  Independent  business  schools  listed  In  this  directory  are  members  of 
The  United  Business  Schools  Association,  and  are  located  primarily  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Puerto  Rico 
and  Latin 'America,  This  directory  will  be  useful  to  employers,  parents,  students,  school  superintendents,  high 
school  principals,  business  teachers  In  high  schools,  and  guidance  counselors.  In  addition  to  the  directory, 
this  publication  Includes  (l)  discussion  of  the  place  and  purpose  of  the  private  business  school  and  (2) 
discussion  of  operating  and  ethical  standards,  (CH)  _ __  
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UNITED  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION 

1101  SEVENTEENTH  STREET,  N.W, 

WASHINGTON,  0.  C.  20036 


A Special  Note  to  Vocational  Advisers  and  Guidance  Officers 

The  Official  Directory  of  Accredited  Institutions  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to; 

The  Accrediting  Commission  for  Business  Schoois 
7430  Second  Boulevard 
Suite  724 

Detroit,  Michigan  43202 

In  addition  to  this  Directory  of  Business  Schools,  UBSA  provides,  at 
no  charge,  additionai  relevant  pamphlets  and  brochures  to  teachers,  librarians, 
and  guidance  counselors. 

Special  guidance  brochures  in  the  Secretariat  and  Accounting  fields  are 
now  available  at  no  charge  to  students  upon  request 

UBSA  NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
1101  Seventeenth  Street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.  C.  20036 
Phone:  202/659-2460 
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Preface 


The  leading  business  schools  of  America  through  one  unified 
professional  association  have  had  the  privilege  of  more  than  a 
half  century  of  service  to  the  public,  government  and  industry. 
However,  many  member  institutions  of  UBSA  are  over  100  years 
old. 

The  first  organized  group  of  business  school  administrators  met 
December  12,  1912,  to  establish  definite  gnidelines  delineating  the 
purposes  and  practices  of  independent  business  schools.  UBSA 
and  its  predecessors  have  spurred  the  development  of  curriculum 
structure  and  standards  of  practice  plus  the  enforcement  of  a Code 
of  lithics  for  the  betterment  of  business  education  and  the  pro- 
tect'on  of  the  student. 

This,  same  search  for  standards  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Accrediting  Commission  for  Business  Schools  which  for  purposes 
of  I'ederal  legislation  was  designated  in  1956  by  the  U.  S.  Ofiice 
of  !3ducation  as  a “nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency.” 
For  those  member  institutions  which  are  qualified  and  wish  to 
achieve  such  national  status  the  Accrediting  Commission  may 
perform  this  additional  function.  Listing  in  this  Directory  does 
not  imply  accreditation  of  the  institution. 

Yov  are  most  cordially  invited  to  visit  and  inspect  the  member 
schools  listed  in  this  Directory.  For  additional  specific  information 
sucl  as  curriculum,  tuition,  enrollment  policies  and  dormitory 
facilities,  may  I suggest  that  you  telephone  or  write  to  the  school 
or  schools  in  which  you  may  be  interested. 

Riciiard  a.  Fulton 
j Executive  Director  & General  Counsel 

I 
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Foreword 


Contained  in  this  directory  are  the  names  of  nearly  500  in- 
dependent business  schools  which  comprise  the  memt»rship  of 
the  UNITED  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  ASSOaATION.  The  en- 
rollment of  these  schools,  located  primarily  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Latin  America,  exceeds  150,000  stu- 
dents. 

This  directory  is  published  as  a service  and  convenience 
by  the  UNITED  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION  for 
those  who  want  to  know  the  names  and  locations  of  outstanding 
private  business  schools. 

It  is  published  for  employers,  for  parents,  and  for  students 
who  are  interested  in  education  for  office  employment. 

It  is  published  particularly  for  use  by  school  superintendents, 
higli  school  principals,  business  teachers  in  higli  schools,  and 
guidance  counselors. 


UBSA  OFFICERS 


Pfesiilent 

L.  GUY  SPENCER 

Meadows-Draughon  College 

2940  Cana)  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70119 

Treasurer 

HARRY  E.  RYAN 

New  Kensington  Commercial 
School 

156  McCargo  SUeet 
New  Kensington,  Pennsylvania 
15068 


Presidenl'Elect 
ROY  STEVENS 

Stevens  Henager  College 
350  South  Seventh  East 
Salt  Uke  City,  Utah  84111 

Past  President 

HARRY  6.  GREEN 

Phillips  Business  College 
1112  Church  Street 
Lynchburg,  Virginia  24505 


ExecuNve  Director 
General  Counsel 

RICHARD  A.  FULTON 

United  Business  Schools 
Association 

1101 17th  Street,  N.W. 
Washirtgton,  D.  C.  20036 
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UBSA  Board  of  Directors 


District  No,  1 (Gonn„  Me,,  Mass,,  N,  H., 
R,  l„Vt) 

EDWARD  G,  BRYANT  19B7-70 

Bryant-Mctntosh 

175  Haverhill  St, 

Lawrence,  Massachusetts  01840 


District  No,  2 (N,  J„  N,  Y„  Penn.) 

DAVm  $,  LEVITAN  196B^9 

Levitan  School 
1516  Spmce  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19102 


District  No,  3 (Del„  D,  G„  Md„  W.  VaJ 
MURRAY  T,  DONOHO,  111  1966-69 
Strayer  Junior  College 
601  13th  Street,  N,W, 

Washington,  D,  C,  20005 


District  No,  4 (N,  G„  $.  G„  Va,) 

J,  ROBERT  MiDDLnON  1968-71 
Winston^alem  Business  College 
820  West  Fourth  Street 
WInstonSalem,  North  Carolina  27101 


District  No,  5 (Ata„  Fla.,  0a„  Latin  APierica, 
Puerto  Rico) 

JOHN  SOUTH  1968-71 

Marsh-Draughon  Business  Collie 
322  Ivy  Street,  N.£. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 


District  No,  6 (l^„  Tenn,) 

A,  0,  SULLIVAN  1966-69 

Sullivan  Business  College 
606  S,  Fourth 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40202 


District  No.  7 (Mich,,  Ohio) 

LEO  BLACKBURN  1967-70 

Portsmouth  Interstate  Business  College 
815  Roy  Rogers  Esplanade 
Portsmouth,  Ohio  45662 


District  No,  8 (III,,  lnd„  Wis,) 

HENRY  PHRYK  1968-71 

Metropolitan  School  of  Business 
5840  N.  Lincoln  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60645 

District  No,  9 (iowa,  Kan,,  Minn,,  Mo„  Neb,) 

WAYNE  W,  WIE6ERT  1967-69 

Lincoln  School  of  Commerce 
1821 K Street 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68501 

District  No,  10  (Ark,,  La,,  Miss,) 

CULLEN  HENDRICK  1966-69 

Capital  City  Business  College 

P,().  Box  3776 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72203 

District  No.  11  (0kla„  Texas) 

DON  A,  PHiLLIPS  1967-70 

Nixon-Clay  Commercial  College 
Eighth  & Colorado 
Austin,  Texas  78701 

District  No.  12  (Ariz.,  Goto,,  N.  M„  Utah) 

G.  W,  DURHAM  1968-71 
Durham  Supervisory 
Route  3,  Box  88 
Lexington,  Texas  78947 

District  No.  13  (Calif,,  Hawaii,  Hev,) 

JOHN  L,  BONHOLnER,  JR.  1968-71 

Sawyer  Collie  of  Business 
1165  E.  Colorado  Boulevard 
Pasadena,  California  91101 

District  No,  14  (Idaho,  Mont,  H.  D„  $.  D„ 
VVyoJ 

DON  D.  BALVIN  1966-69 

Aberdeen  School  of  Commerce 
314V&  S,  Lincoln  Street 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota  57101 

District  No.  15  (Alaska,  Gan,,  Ore.,  Wash,) 

MAURICE  F,  EGAN  1967-70 

Peterson  School  of  Business 
1905  Third  Avenue  at  Stewart  Street 
Seattle,  Washington  98101 


The  Place  and  Purpose  of  the  Private  Business  School 


Increased  job  opportunities  in  business,  industry  and  government  are 
provided  for  students  in  the  independent  business  school  through  career 
structured  programs  of  education  and  training  for  business  and  office 
occupations.  There  is  today,  an  ever-growing  need  for  a steady  flow  of 
competent  office  workers.  The  private  business  school,  a post-secondary 
institution  providing  education  and  training  beyond  the  high  school,  has 
for  more  than  a century  offered  students  a solid  educational  back- 
ground to  ^ain  worthwhile  work  experience  upon  which  job  promotions 
and  career  advancement  can  be  based. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  OR  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY? 

The  nation’s  largest  single  employer,  the  Federal  Government,  rec- 
ognizes the  value  of  a business  school  education  in  its  job  standards. 
For  example,  the  educational  requirements  for  Junior  Federal  Assistant 
or  Accounting  Technician  can  be  completely  satisfied  by  attending  a 
business  school.  The  standards  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
require  “two  successfully  completed  academic  years  of  study  above  the 
high  school  level  in  a junior  or  community  college,  business  school, 
4-year  college  or  university.”  Similarly,  a secretary  who  is  a business 
school  graduate  may  enter  the  federal  service  one  salary  level  higher 
than  someone  who  is  a high  school  graduate.  And  in  private  industry, 
the  business  school  graduate  usually  receives  both  a higher  salary  and 
a higher  position  than  an  employee  without  p<»t  high  school  training. 

WHY  A PRIVATE  SCHOOL? 

American  Education,  published  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has 
posed  this  question:  “Why  do  so  many  young  high  school  graduates — 
more  than  has  generally  been  suspected — pass  up  low-cost  public  educa- 
tion to  go  to  proprietary  schools?”  Stanford  Research  Institute  investi- 
gator Edward  A.  Podesta  put  this  question  to  students  including  many 
enrolled  in  private  business  schools  in  a survey  of  vocational  education 
planning  funded  by  the  USOE’s  Cooperative  Research  Program. 

Students  most  frequently  mentioned  time,  convenience  and  course 
content  in  explaining  their  decision  to  enroll  in  a private  school  program 
such  as  that  offered  in  an  independent  business  school.  They  observed 
that  they  usually  could  start  class  within  a week  after  enrolling,  and 
that  the  course  length  set  completion  within  a relatively  short  period 
of  time — less  than  a year  and  often  under  six  months.  They  pointed 
out  that  the  curriculum  was  entirely  skill-oriented  and  free  of  what 
they  considered  to  be  non-essential  subjects.  Finally,  many  students 
mentioned  placement  service,  believing  that  the  school’s  continuation 
as  a non-tax  supported  educational  institution  would  depend  on  the 
degree  to  which  its  students  were  successful  in  securing  employment 
after  training. 
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COOPERATION  WITH  FEDERAL-STATE  PROGRAMS 


Student  financial  aid  is  often  available  through  a number  of  Federal- 
State  programs  for  those  enrolled  in  a private  business  school.  Such  aid 
is  authorized  by  the  following  programs; 

1.  War  Orphans  and  War  Widows  Education  Assistance 

2.  Veterans  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966 

3.  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Act 

4.  Insured  Loan  and  College  Work-Study  Programs  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act 

5.  Social  Security  Dependents 

6.  Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act  Dependents 

7.  Civil  Service  Retirement  Dependents 

8.  Railroad  Retirement  Dependents 

9.  Student  Dependency  and  Indemnity  for  Veterans  Children 

The  private  business  school  also  cooperates  with  state  and  federal 
governments  in  training  people  under  contract  in  a number  of  programs 
such  as  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1963  and  the  Economic*  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

Today,  there  are  approximately  1,300  independent  business  schools 
in  the  United  States  attempting  to  fill  this  need.  About  600,000  people 
are  enrolled  in  private  business  schools,  200,000  of  whom  receive 
diplomas  or  certificates  each  year. 

Thus,  the  independent  business  school  is  filling  a growing  need  for 
highly  skilled  and  efficient  business  office  employees,  as  well  as  office 
workers  for  federal,  state,  and  local  governments.  The  business  school 
offers  the  specialized  training  made  necessary  by  increased  use  of 
electronic  data  processing  equipment  in  today’s  office  and  by  America’s 
growing  dependence  upon  science  and  technology. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  job  of  the  post-secondary  independent  busi- 
ness school  is  not  to  displace,  but  to  complement  and  supplement  the 
business  education  offered  in  the  nation’s  secondary  schools.  It  also 
offers  specialized  education  programs  for  the  college  graduate,  the 
college  transfer,  the  mature  woman  re-entering  the  nation’s  work  force 
and  the  returning  veteran. 

AFTER  GRADUATION  . . . FREE  JOB  PLACEMENT 

The  private  business  school  believes  that  it  has  succeeded  in  educat- 
ing and  training  an  individual  only  when  it  has  implemented  that  train- 
ing with  placement  in  a rewarding  position.  All  UBSA  member  schools 
maintain  free  lifetime  placement  services  for  their  own  graduates  and 
for  graduates  of  other  UBSA  schools.  Hence,  there  is  a nationwide 
network  for  free  job  placement  available  to  the  graduates  of  every 
UBSA  school.  According  to  a recent  survey,  private  business  schools 
have  an  average  of  7.3  available  positions  for  each  female  graduate 
and  4.5  available  positions  for  each  male  gradute. 
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Operating  and  Ethical  Standards 


The  minimum  standards  of  practice  that  follow  cover  areas  which 
are  fundamental  to  the  evaluation  of  any  business  school  as  a reliable 
educational  institution.  Flexibility  and  freedom  of  initiative  are  the 
greatest  assets  of  the  private  business  school.  Because  of  this,  certain 
area  and  regional  differences  will  exist.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  educational  institution  may  be  measured  by  whether  or 
not  the  school  fulfills  a need  in  its  local  community,  not  only  to  its 
students,  but  to  the  employers  who  hire  its  graduates  and  the  public 
in  general. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  United  Business  Schools  Association 
is  to  encourage  and  promote  high  quality  in  die  educational  programs 
of  its  member  schools.  For  this  reason  the  following  have  been  adopted 
as  the  minimum  standards  of  practice  for  judging  the  quality,  effective- 
ness, and  reliability  of  a private  business  school. 

1.  Member  schools  shall  issue  a printed  catalogue  or  bulletin  which 
shall  include  a statement  of  the  general  objectives  of  the  school  and 
a description  and  outline  of  the  various  courses  offered  with  the 
estimated  length  of  each.  Each  subject  will  be  evaluated  by  either 
the  semester  hour,  quarter  hour,  or  clock  hour  method.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  adopted  the  standard  semester  hour  unit  of  measure,  but 
will  accept  either  of  the  other  two  methods  where  required  by  local 
authorities.  For  the  purpose  of  evaluation,  three  quarter  hours  will 
be  the  equivalent  of  two  semester  hours.  In  evaluating  subjects 
taught  primarily  by  the  laboratory  method,  two  class  periods  of  work 
per  week  during  a 16-  to  18-week  period  will  be  required  for  each 
semester  hour  of  credit. 

2.  The  requirements  for  admission  shall  be  graduation  from  a rec- 
ognized high  school  or  its  equivalent.  A high  school  transcript  will 
be  required  for  each  student  entering  school  in  a diploma  or  degree 
program.  Students  who  are  above  the  high  school  age  limit  and  have 
discontinued  public  school  attendance  may,  however,  be  admitted  as 
special  students  at  the  discretion  of  the  school. 

3.  Member  schools  shall  maintain  adequate  records  of  scholastic 
attainment  and  of  daily  attendance,  indicating  dates  of  admissions 
and  withdrawals,  financial  transactions,  and  placement. 

4.  Member  schools  shall  maintain  at  least  one  full-time  instructor 
for  each  thirty-five,  full-time  students  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

5.  New  instructors  or  additions  to  the  faculty  on  a full-time  basis 
shall  have  a degree  from  a recognized  institution  of  higher  learning 
or  its  equivalent. 

6.  Member  schools  shall  maintain  the  necessary  equipment  to  fulfill 
educational  objectives  as  required  by  the  course  content  and  employ- 
ment demands  in  each  local  community. 

7.  Diplomas  may  be  issued  upon  completion  of  any  program  of 
30  or  more  semester  hours.  Appropriate  degrees  may  be  conferred 
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upon  completion  of  60  or  more  semester  hours.  Certificates  shall  be 
issued  for  completion  of  any  subject  or  program  of  less  than  30 
semester  hours. 

8.  Membership  in  the  United  Business  Schools  Association  consti- 
tutes an  endorsement  of  the  school  and  its  activities.  Statements  and 
representations  of  member  schools  must  be  predicated  on  facts 
deigned  to  provide  prospective  students  and  the  public  in  general 
with  rdiable  information.  Advertising  and  representations,  including 
probable  earnings,  opportunities,  transfer  of  credits,  educauonal 
services,  and  the  size  and  scope  of  the  school’s  facilities  must  be 
in  accord  with  the  above  statement. 

9.  Each  member  school  shall  maintain  free  placement  assistance 
for  its  graduates.  Such  placement-assistance  service  shall  operate 
with  reciprocity  among  all  member  schools  for  those  students  who 
graduate  from  UBSA  member  schools.  No  member  school  shall 
guarantee  the  placement  or  starting  salary  of  its  graduates  either 
directly  or  by  implication. 

10.  A member  school  shall  not  permit  its  representatives  to  encour- 
age any  student  to  leave  an  educational  institution  where  he  is  in 
attendance,  nor  shall  any  school  seek  to  induce  a student  to  change 
his  plans  after  the  student  has  signed  an  enrollment  form  and  paid 
a registration  fee  to  another  school. 

11.  A member  school  shall  publish  its  tuition  rates,  methods  of  pay- 
ments, and  refund  policy  in  its  catalogue  or  on  a separate  rate  sheet. 
Tuition  may  be  collected  in  advance;  but  should  the  student  fail  to 
enter  school,  all  tuition  paid  in  excess  of  $50  shall  be  refunded. 

12.  Member  schools  may  participate  in  bona  fide  scholarship  pro- 
grams approved  by  the  Association.  Tuitiem  deductions,  partial 
scholarships,  free  services,  or  any  plan  which  is  merely  a deduction 
from  the  published  tuition  rates  is  not  permitted.  Bona  fide  scholar- 
ship programs  shall  be  pnnted  in  the  s^ool  catalogue. 

13.  Member  schools  shall  refrain  from  all  statements  relating  to  the 
character,  nature,  quality,  value,  or  scope  of  educational  programs 
offered  by  other  schools,  or  the  resources  or  ability  of  such  schools 
to  fulfill  their  obligations. 

14.  Member  schools  shall  furnish  each  enrollee  copies  of  all  enroll- 
ment documents  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  where 
such  rules  do  not  appear  in  the  published  catalogue. 

15.  The  United  Business  Schools  Association  is  an  educational 
membership  organization  and  does  not  accredit  schools.  No  member 
school  shall  use  the  term  “accredited  by”  in  relation  to  his  UBSA 
membership. 

The  purpose  and  intent  of  these  minimum  standards  are  to  pro- 
vide students,  parents,  other  educators  and  the  public  with  a reliable 
assurance  concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  operation  and  administration 
of  the  educational  institutions  holding  membership  in  United  Business 
Schools  Association. 
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AUBAMA 


BIRMINSHAM 

BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  BUSINESS  eOUEGE 

1527  Fifth  Ave.,  North  (35203) (205)  FA  2*7066 

Mrs.  M,  L Gaston,  Mr.  A,  G.  Gaston,  Adm'rs. 

eONTINEHTAl  COMMERCIU  COUEOE 

1724  First  Avenue  North  (35203)  (205)  324-1563 

N,  J.  Benson,  President 

BREWTON 

URKINS  BUSINESS  SCCtOOl 

509  Ootitlas  Ave.  (36426) (2M)  UN  7*37» 

Mrs,  Belle  M.  Larkins,  Administrator 

DECATUR 

AIBRIGNT  eOLLEGE 

SOO  Second  Ave.,  S.t  (35601)  (205)  3534243 

Norman  Albright,  Administrator 

GADSDEN 

GAOSOEN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

213A  South  5th  St  (35901) (205)  546*2863 

G,  C.  Day,  Administrator 

HUNTSVILLE 

ALVERSON-ORAUGHON  COLLEGE 

2109  West  Clinton  Bldg.,  P.O.  Box  669  (S805) 

(205)  534*2466 

W,  H.  Foster,  Pres,;  Kenneth  H.  Brown,  Vice-Pres,; 
Lester  Ralph,  Dir, 

NORTN  AUBAMA  COLUGE  OF  COMMERCE 

528  Madison  Street,  South  (35806) (205)  536*2611 

Thomas  B.  Chesnutt,  Frances  M.  Chesnutt,  Directors 

MOBILE 

20rH  CENTURY  COLUGE 

352  Government  St.  (36602) 

Mm.  Sarah  C.  Homung;  Dir. 
iohn  P.  Homung,  Bus.  Mgr. 

MONTGOMERY 

hUSSEY-ORAUGRON  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
415  Montgomery  St.,  P.0,  Box  1547  (36104) 

(205)  263*1013 

J.  E.  Leonard,  President 

MODERN  BUSINESS  ACADEMY 
79  Commerce  St  (36U>4)_ (205)  262*7650 


..(205)  43S-9839 


Mrs.  Gladys  P.  Callaway,  Director 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE 

AUSKA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

328  E.  Fourth  Avenue  (99501) 
Bettye  L.  Smith,  Administrator 


_.(907)  277*1932 


ARIZONA 


PHOENK 

DURHAM  BUSINESS  COUEGE  OF  PHOENIX, 

ARIZONA 

1420  ft.  Central  Avenue  (85004) (602)  252*4868 

Paul  Maddox,  Business  Manager; 

Or.  L.  V.  Gentry,  Administrator 

THE  UMSOH  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

725  North  Central  (85004)  (602)  258-W47 

J,  H.  Hamm,  Jr„  President 


TUCSON 

DURHAM  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  OF  TUCSON 

443  South  Stone  St.  (85701) (602)  792*1411 

Dr  L.  V.  Gentry,  Manager; 

Dr.  C.  W.  Durham,  President 
THE  UMSOH  BUSINESS  COUEGE 

537  South  Stone  Ave.  (85701) (602)  MA  2-7421 

Fred  McOerment,  Director 


ARKANSAS 


HOT  SPRINGS 

BRIAN’S  not  springs  BUSINESS  COUEGE 

315  West  Grand  Ave.  (71901) (501)  NA  3*2651 

Houston  A Brian,  President 


LIIILfc  RUCH 

CAPITAL  CITY  BUSINESS  COUECE 

5606  West  12th  St,  P.O.  BOK  3776  (72203) 

^ . (501)  375-1148 

W.  David  Gonce,  President 
Cullen  Hendrick,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
ORAUGHON  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

“ (?220U (501)  FR  2-2128 

P.  R.  Childers,  Vice-Pres.;  Learie  E.  Burferd,  Mgr. 


PINE  BLUFF 

capital  CITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

lieVi  Main  St.  (71601) (SOB  534-7702 

W.  David  Gnnce,  Pres,;  Allaire  E.  Atkinsnn,  Dir. 


CALIFORNIA 


BURBANK 

TONI  TAYLOR’S  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

140  East  Olive  Ave  (9K02) (2139  TH  565B3 

Tnni  Tayinr  and  Martin  Brentwood,  Administratore 

FRESNO 

CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA  COMMERCIAL  COUEGE 

SHeald  College) 

21  Tuolumne  St.  (93721) (209  233*4516 

H.  W.  Williams,  Director 

HAYWARD 

HEALD  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

22126  Mission  Boulevard  (94541) (415)  582-8988 

Mrs.  Mitzi  S.  Ulrickson,  Director 

LONG  BEACH 

CALIFORNIA  COLUGE  OF  COMMERCE 

851*855  Pine  Ave.  (90819  (219  HE  64767 

Norman  W.  Williams,  Pres.;  Jack  W.  Flanders,  Dir. 

LOS  ANGELES 

SAWYER  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

323  West  Eighth  St  (90014)  (219  MA  24187 

A.  E.  DiLorenzo,  Sec.*Treas,  and  Dir,;  E,  E.  Green, 
Pres,;  J.  L Bonholtzer,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres. 

NORTH  HOLLYWOOD 

SAWYER  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

5352  Laurel  Canyon  Blvd.  (91607) (219  PO  6-3757 

Patn'cia  Gamer,  Asst  Dir.;  E.  E.  Green,  Gen.  Mgr. 

OAKLAND 

HEALD  BUSINESS  COUERE 

2142  Broadway  (94612)  (415)  4444201 

Roger  W.  Dow,  Director 
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CAUFORKIA-Continued 


PASADENA 

SAWV£R  COU£GE  OF  BUSIKGSS 

1165  £.  Colorado  Blvd.  (91101)  (2U)  449-3990 

Mn  L.  Bonholtzer,  Jr.,  Vice-Pros,  and  Oir. 

POMONA 

SAWV£R  C0U£G£  OF  BUS1K£SS 

1021  £ast  Holt  (91766)  (714)  NA  9-2534 

Marvin  B.  Berson,  President 


RIVERSIDE 

RIVFRSIOE  UNIV£RSITY 

3819  Seventh  (92501) 


Or.  George  J.  Kolgate,  President 

SACRAMENTO 

H£ALO  BUSINESS  COLL£GE 
13^  J Street  (95814) 


..(714)  683^62 


Miss  Kathrvne  Leies.  Director 


-(916)  444-2320 


SAN  BERNARDINO 

SKADRON  COLL£G£  OF  BUSIN£SS 
Lear  Siegler  £ducatian  Company 

798  Fourth  St.  (92410)  -(714)  885-3896 

Jack  H.  Shadton,  Pres.;  Erwin  S.  Shadron,  V.-P, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

GRAC£  ball  S£CR£TAR1AL  COU£GE 

525  Sutter  St.  (94102)  -(415)  392-5111 

Miss  Grace  E.  Ball,  Executive  Oirector 

H£ALD  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1243  Van  Ness  Avenue  (94109) (415)  673-5500 

Willtam  Longman,  Oirector 

ZWEEGMAK  SCHOOL  FOR  MEOICAL  SECRETARIES 

1441  Van  Ness  Avenue  (94109) (415)  885-5731 

Mr$.  Joan  Nicholas,  Director 


SAN  JOSE 

HEALO  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

209  W.  Santa  Clara  St.  (95113) (408)  294-1964 

Jacob  Neufeld,  Oirector 


SAN  MATEO 

HEALO  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

20  East  20th  Avenue  (94402) (415)  345-7985 

Marguerite  Lye,  Director 

STOCKTON 

HUMPHREYS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

6650  Inglewood  Ave.  (95207) (209)  478-0800 

Or.  J.  R.  Humphreys,  Pres.;  J.  Potter,  Adm.  Olficer 
MAUD  CORNWELL  SCHOOL  FOR  SECRETARIES 

530  West  Vine  Street  (95203)  462-4384 

Loretta  A.  Doneux,  Administrator 

VENTURA 

SAWYER  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

1767  East  Main  St  (93003) (80S)  Ml  8-6877 

Marvin  S.  Berson,  President 


CANADA 

(Foreign  Schools  listed  after  Wisconsin) 

COLORADO 

COLORADO  SPRINGS 

BLAIR  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

10  N.  Farragut  Ave.  (80909) (303)  633-2669 

C.  R.  Webster,  President 


DENVER 

BARNES  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

1410  Glenarm  PI.  »0202)  (303)  534-2381 

H.  T.  Barnes,  Pres.;  R.  P.  Barnes,  Jr.,  Secy.-Treas. 

CENTRAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1177  Grant  St.  (80203)  (303)  62^3094 

Carl  T.  Stephens,  President 

PARKS  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
Lear  Stegler  Educatian  Company 

1370  Pennsylvania  St.  (80203)  (303)  244-3347 

Joe  E.  Lee,  President;  Charles  E.  Johnson,  V.P. 


DURANGO 

southwest  data  institute 

115  West  11th  St.  (81301) 
Rod  L.  Turner,  President 


(303)  247-5323 


PUEBLO 

MIDWEST  BUSINESS  COUEGE 

218  West  4th  Street  (B1003) (303)  544-2814 

Thomas  J.  Gray,  President 


CONNECTICUT 

BRIDGEPORT 

BUTLER  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

211  State  St.  (06603)  (203)  333-3601 

Morton  S.  Butler,  Oirector 
Robert  M,  Sutter,  Co-Oirector 

HARTFORD 

HARTFORD  INSTITUTE  OF  ACCOUHTIKG 

66  Forest  St.,  P.O.  Box  12218  (06112}  -(203)  247-1115 
William  8.  Carroli,  President 

MORSE  OF  HARTFORD 

1B3  Ann  St.  (06103)  (203)  522-2261 

Glenn  £.  Clark,  President 

HEW  HAWN  & HARTFORD  BUSIKESS  SCHOOL 

721  Main  Street  (06103) (203)  525-9158 

Ronald  Brennan,  President 

NEW  HAVEN 

HEW  HAWN  & HARTFORD  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 
900  Chapel  Square  Upper  Mall  (06510)-.(203)  624-9935 
Ronald  Brennan,  President 

STONE 

54  Wall  St.  (06507)  (203)  562-9021 

Littell  R.  Stone,  President;  Nathan  J.  Denny,  Dean 

SOUTHINGTON 

BRIARWOOD  INSTITUTE 

2279  Mt.  Vernon  Rd.  (06489) (203)  628-4751 

Dr.  Philip  C.  Liguori,  President 

STAMFORD 

THE  MERRILL  SCHOOLS 

227  Bedford  St.  (06902) (203)  DA  3-1444 

Milton  London,  C.PJt.,  Administrator 

SHORTS  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

227  Bedford  St.  (06902) (203)  324-9007 

Milton  London,  C.P.A.,  Administrator 

WATERBURY 

POST  JUNIOR  COUEGE 

800  Country  Club  Rd.  (06708) (203)  756^658 

Harold  S,  Post,  Pres.;  Donald  J.  Post,  Sr.,  Dean; 
Donald  J.  Post,  Jr.,  Registrar 
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DEUWARE 


WILMINGTON 

fiRANDYWINE  COLLEGE 

Box  7139,  Concord  Pike  (19803)  (302)  178-3000 

Sid  R.  Peters,  President 
GOLDEV  BEACOM  lUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Jefferson  St.  at  Tenth  (19899) .(302)  658-3521 

Dr.  Jay  W.  Miller,  President 
John  G.  Leach,  V.-P.  and  Treas. 

A.  Raymond  Jackson,  Exec.  Vice-Pres. 


DIST.  COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  SECRETARIAL-BUSINESS 
SCNOOL  & STENOIVPE  INSTITUTE  OF  WASHINGTON 

710  11th  St,  N.W.  (20005) (202)  ST  3-2086 

James  Roberts,  Dean 
ATUNTtC  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

930  F St.,  N.W.  (20004) (202)  ST  3-9360 

Lyle  E.  Henderson,  President 
BUCXWELL  COLLEGE 

1510-12  U St,  N.W.  (20009) (202)  AD  1-1712 

Dr.  Suzanna  Blackwell,  President 
STRAYEIt  lUNIOR  COUEGE 

601  Thirteenth  St.,  N.W.  (20005)  (202)  783-5180 

M.  T.  Donoho,  III,  President 
TEMPLE  SCNOOL 

710  14th  St,  N.W.  (20005)  1202)  D1  7-2900 

Rita  Grossman,  pres.-,  Marvin  K.  Martilla,  Dir. 

THE  WASHINGTON  SCNOOL  FOR  SECRETARIES 
100-130  Naticnal  Press  Bldg.  (20004)  (202)  DI  7-2480 
Mrs.  Adria  6.  Lynhatn,  Director 


FLORIDA 

EAU  GALLIE 

ALADDIN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Rte.  1,  BOX  58  (32935) (305)  254-6459 

Mrs.  Julia  King,  Administrator;  Mrs.  Claire  Clancy, 
Administrative  Assistant 

FLORENCE 

ALVERSON-DRAUGHON  COLLEGE 

P.O.  BOX  651  (35630)  (20«  764-5732 

W.  H.  Foster,  Pres.,-  Kenneth  H.  Brown,  V.P.; 

Harold  Mitchell,  Dir. 

FORT  UUDERDAU 

DRAKE  COLLEGE  OF  FLORIDA 

1401  E*  Broward  BlviL  (33301) (305)  525-4761 

Dr.  S.  L Drake,  President;  Dr,  Harold  D. 

Hopkins,  Dean 

lACKSONVILLE 

JACXSDNVILLE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

30  West  Adams  St  (32202)  (3W)  EL  4-8512 

Jean  C.  Sites,  President 

JONES  COLLEGE 

Arlington  Expressway  (32211) „.(305)  721-1122 

Jack  H.  Jones,  Pres.;  Harrison  J.  Laney,  Dean 
MASSEY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

148  E,  7th  St,  (32206)  .(305)  356-8402 

C.  A.  Barringer,  President 

LAKELAND 

ukeund  business  institute 

401  W.  Peachtree 

on  Lake  Wire  (33801)  (813)  MU  6^56 

James  F.  Kane,  President 


ORUNDO 

JONES  COLLEGE 

14  E.  Church  St.  (32801) (305)  241-1407 

Ralph  Hanna,  Exec.  V.P.;  Jean  Sandberg,  Dir. 

SL  PETERSBURG 

BtXBY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

300  Bldg..  300  31st  St.  North  (33713)  ..»(813)  898^13 
E.  L.  Snell,  President;  John  L Goddard*  V.P. 

FLYNN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

447  Third  Avenue  (33731)  (305)  898-5044 

Mrs.  Jean  B.  MidMff,  President 

TAMPA 

TAMPA  COLLEGE 

104  North  Edison  Ave.  (33606) (813)  251-1117 

Donald  W.  McDougall,  president;  Lynwood  D. 
Jordan,  Dean  of  Administration 

WEST  PALM  BEACH 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PALM  BEACN 
Corner  of  Fern  and 

Georgia  Ave.  (33402)  ^™.-.(305)  833*5575 

Dr,  M.  B.  Levinson*  Pres.;  Dr.  Daniel  f.  Forte* 

Dean  of  Academic  Affairst  G,  E.  Reiter*  Director 
of  Admissions;  Mrs-  M.  N.  Levinson*  Dean  of 
Students;  H.  R.  Potash*  Scholarship  Funds  and 
Loans  Chairman 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA 

BUYTON  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

3462  Delmar  Lane,  N.W.  (30331)  (404)  344-6975 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Blayton,  Director 
GREENLEAF  SCNODL  OF  BUSINESS 
85  Merritts  Ave. 

(at  Peachtree)  (30308) (404)  MU  8-7800 

Melvin  E.  Milligan,  President 

MARSH-DRAUGHON  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

322  Ivy  St,  N.E.  (30303)  (404)  525-6813 

J.  T.  South,  Director 

FALL’S  COLLEGE 

730  Peachtree  St„  N.E.  (30308) (404)  873-1941 

J.  W.  Allen,  Jr.,  Manager;  J.  E.  Jones,  Director 

AUGUSTA 

BOLEN’S  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

30  Eightti  St.  (30902)  (404)  724-7719 

M.  D.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Pres.;  Lois  H.  Harris,  Vice-Pres. 

COLUMBUS 

PERRY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1622  Thirteenth  Avenue  (31901)  (404)  327-6657 

Marguerite  Brumley,  Executive  Director 

MACON 

CRANDALL  COLLEGE 

Laniar  Plaza 

555  Mulberry  St.  (31201)  (912)  745«93 

Mrs.  Donavte  Robertson,  Director 


HAWAII 

HONOLULU 

CANNON’S  SCNOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

33  South  King  Street  (96813) 502-944 

Glenn  B.  Hinchey,  Director 
HONOLULU  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1111  Bishop  St.  (96813) 574-951 

John  C.  Chrape,  Director 
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IDAHO 


80ISE 

BOISE  BUSINESS  C0LU6E 

1315  Idaho  St.  (83707) (208)  342-7719 

Mrs.  Wanda  Beam,  President 
LINK'S  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

P.O.  Bok  7074  (83707^  (208)  344^76 

Rudolph  I.  Upton>  Pres.;  Nelson  0.  Reynolds,  Mgr. 

LEWISTON 

LEWIS-CUBK  business  COLUOE 

1401  21st  St.  (83501)  (208)  SH  34071 

Virginia  Ouniap,  Administrator 

POCATELLO 

GRIMM’S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

118  North  Main  St  (83201) (208)  CE  24839 

Robert  E.  Briggs,  President 

TWIN  FALLS 

TWIN  FALLS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

260  Second  St.,  East  (S330U  (208)  733-^ 

Karl  L.  Black,  Bus.  Adm.i  Randei  K.  Wilson,  Ed.  Adm. 


PEORIA 

MIOSTATE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 

240  S.W.  Jefferson  Ave,  (61602)  .(309)  6734365 

A.  6.  Bunch,  Pres.;  Arline  H.  Bunch,  Exec.  V.  Pres.; 
R.Oale  Bunch,  Secy.-Treas. 

OUINCY 

GEM  CITY  COLLEGE 

700  State  St.  (62300  (217)  222-039L 

Floyd  W.  Marshall,  President 

ROCKFORD 

MIOSTATE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 

319  W.  Jefferson  St  (61101) (815)  9654616 

A.  B.  Bunch  Pi'es.;  Arline  H.  Bunch,  Sec.-Tr4as.; 
R.  Oale  Bunch,  Exec.  V.P, 

SHELBYVILU 

SPARKS  COLLEGE 

131  South  Morgan  St.  (62565) (217)  7444112 

Roger  R.  Sparks,  President 

SPRINGFIELD 

ILLINOIS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

2200  Churchill  Road  (62702) (217)  546-1322 

James  M.  Otneen,  President 


(217)  7444112 


4217)  546-1322 


ILLINOIS 


CHAMPAIGN 

ILLINOIS  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE 

313  East  Green  St  (61820)  (217)  3444058 

0.  F.  Colbert,  Pres.;  E.  A.  Colbert,  Sec. 

CHICAGO 

AUTOMATION  INSTITUTE 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue  {606039  „(312)  3464508 
Paul  M.  Pair,  Adm.;  Ray  A.  Anderson,  fiireetor 

COUEGE  OF  AUTOMATION 

22  West  Madison  St  (60602)  (312)  ST  24805 

J.  S.  White.  Oirector 

MARION  BUSINESS  COUEGE  ^ _ 

128  S.  Pauling  St  (60612)  C312)  VA  4-4670 

Celious  Henderson,  Director 
METROPOLITAN  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

5840  N.  Lincoln  Ave.  (60645)  (312)  334-7212 

H.  R.  Petryk,  Pres.-Oirector 
£.  Lee  Goodrich,  Asst  Oir, 

DECATUR 

BROWN’S  BUSINESS  COUEGE 

120  E.  William  St  (625239  (217)  4224664 

k.  B.  Eadie,  President 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS 

MILDRED  LOUISE  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

3116  Bond  Ave.  (62207)  (6189  UP  44801 

Mrs.  Mildred  L.  Sammons,  President 

EVANSTON 

EVANSTON  SAWYER  COUEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

1014  Church  St.  (60204), (312)  869-1220 

Mr.  Joseph  Baldonj,  President 

JACKSONVILLE 

HAROIN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

220  West  State  Street  (62650)  (217)  2454214 

fi.  L.  Hardin,  President 

MOLINE 

MOLINE  INSTITUTE  OF  COMMERCE 

1605  5th  Ave.  (61265) (309)  7624329 

S.  0.  Fenton,  Pres.;  Forrest  0-  Brown,  Dir. 


.(217)  2454214 


INDIANA 

ELKHART 

CARTER  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

U4  South  Main  St.  (46514) (21S9  JA  2-0390 

Carter  E.  Elliott,  Administrator 

EVANSVILLE 

in  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

11  N.W.  Third  St.  (47708) ™,(812)  4234027 

L.  L Hansen,  Regional  Mgr.;  C.  J.  Carey, 

Center  Oirector 

LOCKYEAR  college  of  BUSINESS 

209-221  N.W.  Fifth  St. 

P.O.  Box  816  (47701) (812)  4254157 

8.  W.  Oasch,  Pres.;  C.  Ray  Noblett  Exec.  V.P.} 
0.  L.  Rebel,  Dir.  of  Admissions 

FGRT  WAYNE 

INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE 

120  W.  Jefferson  (46802)  (2199  74M354 

W.  H.  Boomershlne,  Pres.;  B.  W.  Hartman,  Sr.,  V.-P.; 
Paul  E.  McGill,  Secy.-Treas. 

HAMMOND 

HAMMOND  JUNIOR  COUEGE 

119  State  St  (46320)  (219)  93H954 

V.  R.  Sergent  Administrator 

INDIANAPOLIS 

PORTER  COLLEGE 

48  Monument  Circle  (462049  (317)  6394505 

K.  M.  Claeson,  Oirector 

SOUTH  BEND 

SOUTH  BEND  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 

212  South  St  Joseph  St  (46601) (219)  2334191 

M.  0.  Puterbaugh,  Jr.,  President;  H.  J.  Abraham, 
V.P.  and  Treasurer 


IOWA 


CEDAR  RAPIDS 


CEDAR  RAPIDS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Second  Ave.  and 

Second  St,  S.W.  (52404) 

J.  W.  Hunt  Administrator 


.(319)  EM  44S21 
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DAVENPORT 

AMERICAN  institute  OF  COMMERCE 

617  Oridv  {S2803)  (319)  3234615 

S.  0.  Fenun,  President 


DES  MOINES 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  BUSINESS 

Tenth  at  Grand  Ave.  (50309) (F15)  24W221 

Keith  Fenton,  Presided;  Ralph  B.  Wells,  tean 


IOWA  CITY 

IOWA  CITY  COMMERCIAL  COlUCE 

WaehinMon  at  Dubuque  (52240)  (319)  337-7644 

Mrs.  Florence  Hennessey,  Administrator 


MASON  CITY 

HAMILTON  COLUCE 

Lear  sieiler  Educatien  Conpanr 

9 Second  Street,  N.w. 

P.O.  Box  979  K0401)  (515) 

Robert  w,  Hamilton,  Pres,t  Dorothy  J, 
Hamilton,  V.P,:  June  Ellen  Mott,  Secretary 
and  OJrector  of  Student  Affairs 


4234642 


SIOUX  CITY 

NEnLETON  BUSINESS  TRAINING  C0UE6E 
Lair  Siifler  EducatlM  Company 

509  Nebraska  St. 

(N.  B.  T.  Bide.)  (S1102) ...(712)  252-4015 

A.  Lauren  Rhode,  President 


WATERLOO 


BATES  COLUCE 


209  West  Park  Ave-  COTOl) 

Mrs.  Gladice  N.  Sears,  President 
Stuart  E.  Sears,  Executive  vice  Pres. 


(319)  AO  44437 


KANSAS 


LEXINGTON 

FUCASI  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

LafayeUe  and  Euclid  Aves.  (40502) (606)  2664401 

Jewell  Addison,  V.P.;  Virgil  F.  Young,  President 

KENTUCKY  BUSINESS  COLUCE 

209  East  High  St.  (40507) (606)  252-5440 

Joseph  E.  Hum,  President 

LOUISVILLE 

BRYANT  A STRAnOH  BUSINESS  COLUCE 

333  Guthrie  St.  (40202)  (502)  584-5343 

Mrs.  Beulah  W.  George,  President 
Robert  S.  Bullock,  V.-P. 

SPENCERIAN  COUEGE 

629;^  South  Fourth  Street  (40202)  . — (502)  584-V105 
Roy  H.  Whalin,  Pres,;  Charles  R.  Whalin,  Vice-Pres. 
SUUtVAH  BUSINESS  COLUCE 

606  So.  4th  St.  (4020a  (502)  JU  3-3694 

Alva  0.  Sullivan,  Pres.;  Alva  R.  Sullivan,  V.-P. 

OWENSBORO 

OWENSBORO  BUSINESS  COLUCE 

1300  East  Ninth  (4230« (502)  683-1546 

W,  J.  Voyles,  Director 

PADUCAH 

DRAUCHON'S  BUSINESS  CQUECE 

P.O.  Box  1013  (42001) (502)  4434270 

John  L Gregory,  President 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA 


DELTA  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

P.O.  Box  1528  (71301) 

John  McCray,  Manager 


„(3lS}  4424686 


HUTCHINSON 

ADEU  hale  business  CAREER  SCHOOL 

First  and  Plum  (67501)  (316)  663-4419 

Adsla  Hate,  Erlene  J.  Hate,  Administrators 
THE  SALT  CITY  BUSINESS  CQUECE 

Avenue  A at  Walnut  (6750U (316)  MO  34468 

Richard  U Canard,  Pres.;  Claire  M.  Conard,  V.-P. 

SAUNA 

BROWH-MACKIE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

126  South  Santa  Fe  (67401)  (913)  TA  %2293 

Iskit  L.  Anderson,  Pres.j  Mrs.  C.  w,  Carlson,  v.-P. 

TOPEKA 

THE  CLARK  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

633  Kansas  Ave.  (66603) (9l3)  FL  44554 

Harley  L,  Griffin,  President]  F,  D.  Kaufman,  Director 

WICHITA 

CENTRAL  BUSINESS  COUECE 
Lear  Sltglar  Education  Company 

2502  East  Douglas  (67214) (316)  MU  4-5138 

Alvin  J.  Hennessy,  President 

THE  WICHITA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

209  N.  Broadway  ffi7202) (316)  FO  3-1261 

Richard  F.  Miller,  Pres.,  Vernon  W.  Wells,  Adminis- 
trator 

KENTUCKY 


BATON  ROUGE 


BATON  ROUCE-DRAUCHON  BUSINESS  COLUCE 
Lear  Siegler  Education  Company 

1628  Florida  St,  (70802)  (504)  343-9256 

Joseph  J.  Mandertield,  Director 


SPENCER  BUSINESS  COUEGE 
Lear  Siegler  Education  Company 

745  Laurel  St.  (70802) 

Willtam  L.  May,  Director 


(504)  342-8744 


• .FAYETTE 

SPENCER  BUSINESS  COUECE 
Lear  Siegler  Education  Company 

815  West  Congress  St,  (70501) (318)  235-1592 

Warren  B.  Broussard,  Director;  Oell  Payne, 

Assistant  Director;  Oscar  L,  Adams,  Jr, 

Assistant  Director 


MONROE 

BISH  MATHIS  IHSTITUTE 

Bernhardt  Bldg.  (71201)  .(318)  3234969 

Louis  E,  Mathis,  Administrator 

LOUISIAHA  BUSINESS  COUEGE 

202  Louisville,  P.O.  Box  43  (71201)....„..(318)  3254261 

John  J.  Mathieu,  President 

ROBINSON  BUSINESS  COLUCE 

P.O.  Box  46  (71201)  (318)  FA  3-7515 

B.  0.  Robinson,  Administrator; 

Mrs.  Emily  P,  Robinson,  Pres. 


ASHUND 

ASHUHD  BUSINESS  COLUCE 

1328  Winchester  Ave.  (41101) (60»  3244854 

Leo  Blackburn,  Mrs.  Rachel  Oearing,  Administrators 


NEW  DRLEANS 

GARNER  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

3326  Napoleon  Ave.  (70125) (504)  TW  54649 

Mrs.  Ruth  Warner  Mullen,  Director 
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LOUISIANA -Continued 

MEMOWI-ORAUGHON  COUEfiE 
Lear  Sieg  er  Education  Company 

2940  Can  1 St.  (70U9)  (504)  822-1092 

L.  Clay  S lencer,  Vice  President; 

Rosemari ; Meetian,  Director 

SOUTHErN  AUTOMATION  COLLEfiE 

2101  No  til  Claiborne  Avenue  (70116)  (504)  949-7125 

Mrs.  Cbr  stine  LaGrange,  Director 

SPENCE  t BUSINESS  COLLEfiE 

Lear  Sirgler  Education  Company 

828  PerJido  St.  (70112) (504)  525-8737 

Vincent  C.  iennaro,  Executive  Director 

SHREVEPCRT 

AYERS  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

201  T(  wn  House  (71101) (318)  423-1853 

Mrs.  P :arl  Ayers,  president 

SHREVEPORT  DRAUfiHON  NORTON 
fiUSIKESS  COLLEfiE 

1165  Line  Ave.  (71101) (318)  422-5778 

Mrs.  /elma  V,  Reid,  President 


MAINE 


AUBURN 

AUBURN  MAINE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

E.  Hardscrabble  Road 

Rte.  4,  Box  249  (04210)  (207)  782-2171 

Robinson  I.  Whitney,  President 

AUGUSTA 

AUfiUSTA  SCHOOL  OT  BUSINESS 

263  Water  St  (04330) (207)  623^2 

Georgia  M.  lincetn,  Director 
Robert  E.  Kimball,  Administrator 

BAN60R 

BEAL  BUSINESS  COLLEfiE 

9 Central  St.  (04401)  (207)  947-7905 

David  R.  Tibbetts,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Donna  H.  Tibbetts, 
Registrar 

PORILAND 

PLUS-GRArS  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
Casco  Bank  Bldg. 

477  Congress  St  (04111) (207)  772-C196 

Roland  1 Soucie,  Director 


MARYLAND 


ANNAPOLIS 

fleet-temple  school 

1825  Virginia  Avenue  (21401) (301)  268-7806 

J,  Grossman,  Dir. 

BALTIMORE 

BALTIMORE  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

303  E.  Fayette  St.  (21202)  (301)  752-1241 

E.  C.  Oursler,  President 

BALTIMORE  INSTITUTE 

10  West  Chase  St.  (21201)  ,(301)  SA  7-6910 

B.  H.  Brown,  U.O.,  Pres,i  Marion  Oavis,  Litt.M.,  Otr. 

STRAYER  COLLEfiE 

600  Equitable  Bldg.  (21201) (301)  S39-S626 

Mrs.  Mary  Belle  Walker,  Vice  President 
Murray  T.  Donoho,  III,  President 

BETHESDA 

TEMPLE  SCHOOL 

7940  Wisconsin  Avenue  (20014)  (301)  652-1300 

Rita  Grossman,  Pres.;  Gloria  Peterson,  Director 


HAGERSTOWN 

HAGERSTOWN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

441-449  North  Potomac  St.  (21740)  (301)  739-2670 

Richard  J.  Hajek,  President 

HYAnSVfLLE 

temple  school 

6505  Belcrest  Road  (20782)  (301)  864-7117 

Rita  Grossman,  President;  Roy  Thompson,  Director 

SILVER  SPRING 

THE  fiARONER  SCHOOL  OF  RUSINESS 

818  Roeder  Rd.  (20910) (301)  SS7-9052 

Mrs.  Bessie  Gardner  Sharpe.  Director 
Marvin  A.  Gardner,  Office  i»anager 


MASSACHUSEHS 


ANDOVER 

ANOOVER  INSTITUTE  OF  ' CINESS 

90  Main  St.  (OlBlO)  

Charles  Liponis,  Presid  Richard 
Director 


_(617)  475-5151 
D.  Barker, 


BOSTON 

BAY  STATE-JUNIOR  COLLEfiE  OF  BUSINESS 
122  Commonwealth  Ave.  (02116)  — (617)  2664)220 
Louis  F,  Musco,  Pres.;  George  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  V.-P. 
BRYANT  & sntATTON  SCHOOL 

150  Newbury  St.  (02116) (617)  HE  6-6789 

Llewellyn  P.  White,  President 
Donald  G.  Hanson,  Exec.  Vice  President 
SUROETT  COLLEfiE 

160  Beacon  SI.  (02116) .(617)  267-7435 

C.  Fred  Burdett,  President 
GRAHM  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

632  Beai.on  Street  (02215) (617)  536-2050 

Milton  Grahm,  Pres,i  Jack  Nesson,  Vice-Pres. 
KATHARINE  GIBBS  SCHOOL 

21  Marlborough  Street  (02116)  (617)  262-2250 

Mrs.  Gordon  Gibbs,  Pres.;  Miss  Ruth  Houghton,  Dir. 
NEWBURY  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

204  Commonwealth  Ave.  (02116)  (617)  CD  2-9350 

Robert  D.  Saltiberg,  Vice  President 
PLUS  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

77  Summer  St.  (02110)  „..(617)  542-3840 

Donald  B.  Bassett,  President 

BROCKTON 

ANOOVER  INSTITUTE  OF  BUSINESS 

21  High  St.  (02401)  (617)  583^121 

Charles  Liponis,  Pres.;  William  F.  Curran,  Dir. 

FITCHBURG 

STEVENS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

881  South  St.  (01420)  (617)  342-8722 

Paul  R.  Maynard,  President 

UWRENCE 

BRYANT-MCINTOSH 

175  Haverhill  St.  (01840)  (617)  683-8707 

Edward  C.  BryanL  Pres.;  Bill  Bingham,  Vice-Pres. 

LOWELL 

LOWELL  COMMERCIAL  COLLEfiE 

54  lee  Street  (01852)  (617)  455-5000 

Mrs.  Miriam  Lawson,  Exec.  Dir. 

LYNN 

ANDOYER  IHSTITUTE  OF  BUSINESS 

112  Exchange  St.  (01901) (617)  599-5361 

William  Kenney,  Oirector 
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MASSACHUSETTS-Continued 

MAIDEN 

MALDEN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

6 Pleasant  Street  (02148)  (617)  322-8200 

S.  Arthur  Verenis,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Ezra  Kennison,  Oir. 

MILTDN 

AQUINAS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

303  Adams  St.  (02186)  (617)  698-7511 

Sister  M.  Amabilis,  C,S.J.,  Director 

NATICK 

CENTER  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

One  Forest  St.  flll760)  (617)  653W3 

Miss  Catherine  M.  Oennen,  President 

NEW  BEDFORD 

THE  PIUS-KINVON  SCHOOL 

688  Pleasant  St.  (02740)  (617)  WV  2^448 

Wm.  P.  McIntosh,  Administrator 

NEWTDN 

AQUINAS-JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

IS  Walnut  Park  (02158) (617)  244-8134 

Sister  Mary  Bosco,  C.S.J.,  Director 

NORTHAMPTON 

NORTHAMPTON  COMMERCIAL  COLUGE 

76  Pleasant  St.  (01061) (413)  584-1754 

Richard  0.  Pickett.  Pres.;  C'  es  S.  Oak,  V-P. 

SPRINGFIELD 

ANOOVER  INSTITUTE  OF  B'ISiNESS 

145  State  St.  (0II03) (413)  781^141 

Glenn  E.  Clark,  Director 

SWAMPSCDH 

MARIAN  COURT  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

Little'S  Point  (01907) (617)  595-6768 

Sister  Joyce  C.  Wtllard,  Director 

WALTHAM 

SUBURBAK  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

267  Moody  St  (02154)  (617)  TW  4*1245 

Paul  Momll,  Director 

WORCESTER 

BECKER  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

61  Sever  St.  «tt609)  (6l7)  PL  S8677 

Thomas  F.  Fletningi  Chancellor 

SALTER  secretarial  SCHOOL 

45  Cedar  St  (OK09)  (617)  7534786 

Thomas  L Salter,  Pres.;  Rita  J.  Moore,  Vice*Pres. 
and  Dean 


MICHIGAN 


BAnLE  CREEK 

ARGUBRIGHT  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

37  Capitol  Ave.,  N.E.  (49014) (616)  9684105 

Dexter  Rohm,  Director 


BAY  CITY 

NORTHEASTERN  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

701  North  Madison  Ave,  (48706) (5l7)  TW  34»2 

Louis  H.  Oork,  Director 


DEARBORN 

DETROIT  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

4801  Oakman  Olvd.  (48126)  (313)  582-6383 

Frank  Paone,  Executive  V.P. 


DETROIT 

OETROir  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 
Lear  Siegler  Education  Company 
220  Oagley  Avenue 

Michigan  Building  (48226)  (313)  962-«34 

David  C.  Spriggs,  Director 

DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  COMMERCE 

1308  Broadway  (48226)  (313)  WO  1-0190 

Mrs.  R.  Louise  Grooms,  Director 

DORSET  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

2111  Woodward  Avenue  (48201) (313)  WO  2*1477 

William  G.  Stockemer,  Director 

UWIS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

5450  John  R Et.  (48202)  (313)  875-6112 

Marjorie  Harris,  Director 

PARKER  INSTITUTE 

8310  Woodward  Ave.  (48202)  (313)  875-2580 

Katherine  Parker  Harlan,  Director 

FLINT 

BAKER  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

126  East  Third  St.  (48502) (313)  CE  2-5341 

Joseph  Gasper,  Director 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

DAVENPORT  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

415  E.  Fulton  (49502) (616)  451-Wll 

Robert  W.  Sneden,  President 

GROSSE  PDINTE  FARMS 

THOMAS  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

Second  Level,  Michigan  Sank  Bldg. 

1M50  East  Warren  Avenue  (48230 .(313)  886-0670 

T.  J.  Milter,  President;  Wanda  R.  Miller,  V.P, 

JACKSON 

lACKSON  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

23«  South  Mechanic  Street  (49201)  _(517)  7894123 

A,  C.  Hermann,  President 

KALAMAZDD 

PARSONS  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

338  W.  Michigan  (49006) (616)  FI  54165 

Dexter  Rohm,  Managing  Director 

LANSING 

LAHSING  BUSINESS  UNtVERSITV 

Capitol  at  Ottawa  Sts.  (48933) (517)  489-5767 

Martin  Wynalda,  Administrator 

MUSKEGON 

MUSKEGON  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

145  Apple  Ave.  (49442) (616)  726-4904 

Robert  Jewell,  President 

PDNTIAC 

PO'rYIAC  BUSINESS  IKSmUYE 

18  West  Lawrence  St  (48058)  (313)  FE  3*7028 

B.  I.  Chapin,  President 

SAGINAW 

SAGINAW  BUSINESS  IKSYITOTE 

310  S.  Washington  Ave,  (48607) (517)  PL  54444 

Angelo  Guerriero,  Director 


MINNESOTA 


DULUTH 


OULIIYH  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 
418  West  Superior  Street  (55G^ 
Donald  Gessner,  C.P.A.,  President 


(218)  722-3361 
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MINNESOTA-Continued 

MANKATO 

MANKATO  COMMERCIAL  C0UE6E 

120  South  Front  St,  KEOOU  (612)  345^2S 

A.  R.  McMullen,  Pres.;  Keith  A.  McMullen,  V.-P.; 

6.  R.  Gustafson^  Secretary 

MINNEAPOLIS 

MINNEAPOLIS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

84  South  Tenth  St  (S5403) (612)  FE  2-4338 

Opal  Maetzold,  Dean;  Larry  R.  Maetzold,  Dir. 
MINNESOTA  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

24  South  Seventh  St  (S5402)  (612)  FE  8-6721 

W.  C.  Stevenson,  President 

ST.  CLOUD 

ST.  CLOUD  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

14  North  Seventh  Aveiwe  (S6301) _(612)  2S1-5600 

James  Sexton,  President 

ST.  PAUL 

GLOBE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

236  East  Sth  St  ^101)  (612)  CA  4-4378 

S.  R.  Sturm,  Pres. 

BASMIlSSEN  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

160  West  Sth  St  (55102)  (612)  222-4474 

Wilbur  C.  Nemitz,  President 

Robert  W,  Nemit^  Vice-President  and  Secretary 

WINONA 

WINONA  MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

354  Johnson  St.  (55987) (507)  3154 

Mrs.  Martha  Schernecker,  Administrator 

MISSISSIPPI 

GULFPORT 

PHIUIPS  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

1920  Pass  Rd.  (39501)  (601)  863-2803 

Gerald  C.  Phillips,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Ary  C.  Phillips,  Sec. 

JACKSON 

DRAUGnON’S  business  college 

520-22  East  Capitol  (39205) (60»  353-3826 

T.  F.  Cleveland,  Administrator 
JACKSON  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE 
121(4  N.  President  St. 

(P.O.  Box  474)  (39205) (601)  354-5393 

T.  C.  Schilling,  Jr.,  President 

Mrs.  T.  c.  Schilling,  Secretary-Treasurer 

PASCAGOULA 

bates  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

407  South  Market  St.  (39567) (601)  762-7002 

W.  H.  Dates,  Pres.;  Gerald  C.  Phillips^  Director 

VICKSBURG 

SOUTHERN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

2845  Clay  St  (39180)  (601)  636-0021 

T.  J.  Martin,  President 

MISSOURI 

CAPE  GIRARDEAU 

OFFICE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Buckner-Ragsdaie  Bldg.  (63701)  (314)  ED  4-UK 

Louise  Ferguson,  Cathryn  McCollum,  Directors 

JEFFERSON  CITY 

CAPITAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

220  East  Dunklin  St.  (65101)  „.(314)  636-5191 

E.  E.  Strobel,  President 


JOPLIN 

JOPLIN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

401  Pennsylvania  St.  (64801)  (417)  MA  4-3266 

Mrs.  Una  G.  Deal,  Administrator 

KANSAS  CITY 

KANSAS  CITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1415  McGee  (64106) (816)  VI  2-2374 

A.  E.  Jacobs,  Pres.;  R.  E.  Knaack,  v.-P. 

ST.  JOSEPH 

THE  CARD  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

Frederick  Ave.  at  9th  $t.  (64501)  —(816)  279-1611 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Card  Glenn,  Director 

Robert  H.  Glenn,  Business  Manager 

PUn  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 

Felix  at  Eighth  $t.  (64501)  (816)  AO  2-5463 

Marshall  D.  Payn,  President 

ST.  LOUIS 

BROWN'S  SCHOOL 

818  Olive  St  (63100  (314)  CE  1-2293 

F.  E.  Blair,  President 

SANFORD-BROWH  COLLEGE 

7305  Natural  Bridge  Road  (63121)  _(314)  FV  5-1222 
Floyd  E.  Gassavray,  President 

SPRINGFIELD 

SPRINGFIELD  DRAUGHON  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

312  East  Pershing  (65S06)  (417)  UN  8-1926 

Freeman  V.  Bates,  Exec.  Vice  President 


MONTANA 


BILIINGS 

BILLINGS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

3125  Third  Avenue  North  (59101)  (406)  2454413 

Howard  C.  Porter,  President 


BUnE 

DUnE  BUSINESS  C0L1E6E 

220  N.  Alaska  (59701)  (406)  792-2391 

James  F.  Curry,  ^nsident;  Helen  M.  Sparks, 

Exec.  V.P. 


GREAT  FALLS 

GREAT  FALLS  COMMERCIAL  COUEGE 

905  First  Avenue,  North  (59401) {406)  453-lOU 

E.  L.  Reed,  President 


MISSOULA 


MISSOUU  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

122  West  Pine  (59801)  

E.  T.  Aasheim,  Manager 


(406)  54^4127 


NEBRASKA 


GRAND  ISLAND 

GRANO  ISUNO  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

116  Third  St,  East  (68801)  (30!)  382-8044 

Martin  E*  Gartner,  Pres. 

LINCOLN 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
Lear  Stegler  Education  Company 

1821  K St.  (68501) (402)  432-5315 

Wayne  W.  Wiegert  President 

OMAHA 

NEnLETON  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  & COMPUTER 
INSTITUTE 

Lear  Siegler  EihicaNon  Company 

Park  Ave.  and  Pacific  (68105) (402)  341-1755 

Lester  L.  Wiegert,  Director 
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NEVADA 

us  VE6AS 

DANA  McKAV  SECHETARIAL  C0UE6E  AND 
NEVADA  COUEDE  OF  COMMERCE 

221  North  Third  St  (8911(0  (702)  38*576A 

Dana  McKay,  Schoot  Director 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


DOVER 

MCINTOSH  COUEGE 

16  Orchard  St  (03820) (603)  742-3518 

Georse  J.  Kay,  President 


MANCHESTER 

CONCORD  COMMKCtAL 
COLUGE 

Municipal  Atr  Terminal  (03103) (603)  669-0780 

Thomas  A.  McGahan,  Dean 
HESSER  BUSINESS  COUEGE 

155  Concord  St  (03KH) (603)  625«>21 

Miss  Mildred  Goff,  Dir.j  Howard  T.  Eastman, 

AssM  Oir. 

N.  N.  COLUGE  OF  ACCOUNTING  ft  COMMERCE 

88  Hanover  St.  (03101) (603)  669-2652 

Mrs,  Harry  A.  6.  Shapiro,  President 

NASHUA 


NASHUA  BUSINESS  COUEGE 

US  Main  St.  (03060)  (603)  882-8171 

Charles  Liponis,  Pres.;  Allan  Davidson.  Dir. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ASBURY  PARK 

STUART  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  AOMINISDtATION 

501  Grand  Avenue  (07712) ™„(201)  775-8545 

Miss  Letitia  M.  Acheson,  President 

EAST  ORANGE 


THE  BERKEUV  SCHOOL 

22  Prospect  St  (07017)  (201)  673-1246 

Larry  L Luing,  Exec-  V.P.j  Ernest  H.  Sutkowski, 
Vice-Res.  and  Oir. 

ROBERTS,  WALSH  STENOTVPE  SCHOOL 

76  Halsted  St.  (07018)  (201)  678-6440 

Alan  Roberts,  John  P.  Walsh,  Administrators 

MONTCUIR 


XATHARIHE  GIBBS  SMOOL 

33  Plymouth  Street  (07(TO .(201)  744-2010 

Mrs.  Gordon  Gibbs,  Pres.}  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Cole,  Dtr. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  SECRETARIAL,  ACCOUNTING  ft 
BUSINESS  MACHINES  SCHOOL 

110  Albany  St.  (08901) (201)  tCI  5*3910 

Samuel  G.  Allen,  President 

NEWARK 

SIGMA  BUSINESS  COLUGE  ft 
SCHOOL  OF  BUSIHESS  MACHIHES 

25  Branford  Place  (07102)  (201)  622-6666 

Leslie' Balter,  Dean 


NEW  MEXICO 

ALBUGUERGUE 

DRAUGHOH*S  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

103  Sixth  St,  S.W. 

P.O.  Box  1066  (87103) (505)  247-IB96 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Laben,  Director 


WESTERN  SCHOOL  FOR  SECRETARIES 

80S  Tijeras  Ave.,  N.W.  (87101)  (505)  242-0674 

Miss  Margaret  Keteher,  President 

SANTA  PE 

SANTA  FE  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

225  Lincoln  Ave.  (87501)  (505)  3836171 

Agnes  I.  Williams,  Phylis  Hoyt,  Administrators 


NEW  YORK 


ALBANY 

AUANV  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

130  Washington  Ave.  (12210) (518)  465-3449 

Prentiss  Garnett,  Pres; 

Prentiss  Camel),  IN,  Dean  of  Administration 

MILDRED  EUEV  SECRETMtIAL  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRU 

227  Ouail  St  (12203) (518)  HO  5-4436 

Mrs.  Gertrude  K.  Cox,  President 
Miriam  A.  Sewell,  Secretary-Treasurer 

BUFFALO 

BRVAHT  ft  STRATTON  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

1028  Main  St.  (14202) (716)  844-9120 

Richard  J,  O'Neil,  Pres.)  Melvin  D. 

Mergenhagen,  General  Manager 

GENEVA 

FREEMAN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

525  Exchange  St.  a4456) (315)  7896456 

Gerald  H.  Freeman,  Mildred  B.  Freeman,  Admins. 

JAMESTOWN 

JAMESTOWN  BUSIHESS  COLUGE 

7 Fairmont  Ave.  (14701) .(716)  456-1552 

Ernest  Roblee,  President 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

AOEUHI  BUSINESS  SCHOOU 

1712  Kings  Highway  (11229) (212)  OE  6-7200 

Jerry  Katreff,  Director 

THE  BERKELEY  SCHOOL 

420  Lexington  Ave.  (10017)  (212)  MU  56418 

Howard  L Newhouse,  President;  Robert  A. 

Turner,  Director  of  Admissions 

CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

220  West  42nd  St.  {10036)  (212)  LO  4-9060 

A.  L.  Butler,  Director 

CLMIEMOHT  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

405  Uxington  Avenue  (10017) (212)  986-4343 

Miss  A.  Fae  Richardson,  Director 

CDUEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

501  Madison  Ave.  (10022)  (212)  PL  8-1872 

Miss  S-  E.  Brown,  President 

INTERBORO  INSTITUTE 

229  Park  Avenue  South  (10003) (212)  475-5810 

Mischa  Lazoff,  Director 

KATHARINE  GIBBS  SCHOOL 

200  Park  Avenue  (10017) (212)  867-9300 

Mrs.  Gordon  Gibbs,  Pres.;  Mrs.  Charles  Dennis,  Dir. 

MADISON  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

1609  Kings  Highway  (11229) (212)  ES  M800 

Murray  Wolkind,  Dir.t  Philip  G-  Widockler,  Dir. 

MONROE  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

1930  Boston  Road  (10460)  (212)  HI  2^00 

Mildred  A.  King,  Dir.;  Harry  E.  Jerome,  Administrator 

NEW  YORK  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

151  W.  51st  St  (10019) .(212)  LW  M536 

Irwin  Mautner,  Pres.;  Oscar  Schapira,  Ed.  Dir.; 

Juliet  Feeley,  Admin.  Oir. 
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NEW  YORK-Continued 


SPANtSH-AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

120  W.  44th  St.  (10036)  (212)  BR  9-0376 

Frank  J.  Ferraro,  Dir.;  David  Schiffman,  Asso.  Dir. 
TAYLOR  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

55  West  42nd  St.  (10036) (212)  BR  WBIO 

Donald  c.  Shed,  Director 
THE  WOOD  school 

125  Park  Avenue  (10017) (212)  697-1290 

William  C,  Bull,  President 

THE  C.  F.  YOUNG  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

130  Clinton  St.  (11201)  (212)  MA  44)793 

Louis  Goldberg,  Director 

OLEAN 

OLEAN  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

301  N.  Union  St  (14760)  (716)  FR  2-7978 

Howard  E.  Eyier,  President 


PLATTSBURGH 

OUR  UOY  OF  VICTORY  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

146  South  Catherine  St  (12901) (518)  56341851 

Sister  Theresa  Martel,  Executive  Director 


ROCHESTER 

ROCNESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 
Lear  Siegler  Education  Canpany 

172  Clinton  Avenue  South  (14604) (716)  325-7290 

L Norman  Denting,  Pres.;  Arthur  Robinson,  Dir. 
of  Admissions 


SYRACUSE 


POWELSON  business  INSTITUTE 

400  Montgomery  St.  (13202)  

Robert  J,  Dermody,  Director;  Robert 


—(315)  4l2Sm 
E.  Sturge,  Oean 


UTICA 

UTICA  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

14-24  Bank  PI.  (13501)  (315)  RA  4-7515 

Roger  L Wilitams,  President 


WATERTOWN 

WATERTOWN  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Route  3 (13601)  — (315)  788-1451 

Edward  J.  Behan,  Jr„  Administrator 

WHITE  PUINS 

THE  BERKELEY  SCHOOL 

I2Z  Maple  Avenue  (10601) (914)  948-6466 

Mrs.  Ethel  Townsend,  Dir.;  Garland  D.  Williams,  Dean 
WESTCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

16  Bank  street  (10606) (914)  WH  84442 

Milton  E.  Cagan,  Ed.  D.,  Director 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


GASTONIA 


college  of  COMMERCE 


EVANS 

(28502)  

Claude  White,  Pres.;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Evans,  Secy.-Treas. 


_.(70«  865-3501 


RALEIGH 

HARDBARGER  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

(919)  828-7291 

KING'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

220  Hillsborough  St.  (27603) (919)  832-6713 

Orville  T.  Smith,  President 

RALEIGH  business  COLLEGE 

1515  New  Bern  Avenue  (27601) (919}  828-3160 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Darner,  President-Director 

SALISBURY 

SALISBURY  business  COLLEGE 

129  Corriher  Ave.  (28144)  (704)  ME  64071 

Leo  Sowers,  Oirector;  Nell  N.  Sowers,  Manager 

THOMASVILLE 

ASHMORE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Highway  29-70  (27360)  (919)  476*7535 

Mrs.  Peggy  C.  Grimes,  President 

WILMINGTON 

MILLER-MOTTE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

119  South  Fourth  St.  (28401)  (919)  762-6980 

H.  W.  Miller,  President 


Hardbarger  Building  (27601)  „ 
James  w.  Hancock.  Administrator 


WINSTON-SALEM 

DRAUGHON  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

632  West  4th  St.  (27101)  (919)  PA  2-0121 

Carolyn  Westmoreland,  President 

WINSTON-SALEM  BUSINESS  COtlEGE 

820  West  Fourth  St.  (27101)  _..(919)  7254701 

W.  Richard  Ross,  Academic  Oean;  J,  Robert 
Middleton,  Dean  of  Admissions 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


FARGO 

DAKOTA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

9-11  Eighth  St,  So.  (58102)  (70»  AD  54703 

F.  Leland  Watkins,  Vice-President 

INTERSTATE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

114  Roberts  St.,  Box  1476  (58102) .(701)  232-2477 

Jens  Fossum,  President 

MINOT 

MINOT  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

234  I4th  Avenue,  S.E,  (58701) (701)  836-7501 

Lloyd  W.  Hansen,  President 


ASHEBORO 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE  OF  ASHEBORO 


151  H.  Fayetteville  St  (27203) (919)  6254094 

Mrs.  Erlene  V,  Ward 

CHARLOrn 

322  lamar  Avenue  (28201) (704)  333^5 

mw:  A I-  A 


Mifo  0,  Kirkpatrick,  Jr.,  President 

DURHAM 

DURHAM  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
3128  Fayetteville  St. 

College  Plara  (27701) (919)  688-3893 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Harris,  President 


OHIO 

AKRON 

HAMMEL-ACTUAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

East  Market  at  North  High  St.  (44308)._(216)  76^7491 
Miss  Pernie  Martin,  President 

CANTON 

CANTON  COLLEGE 

428  North  Market  Avenue  (44702)  „(216)  4534487 

B.  L.  McDee,  Pres.;  R.  N,  McDee,  Sec.-Treas. 

MCKINLEY  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

1916  Cleveland  Ave.,  N.W.  (44709)  „.(216)  i^64473 
Carl  A,  Zeno,  Director 
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OHIO— Continueil 


CINCINNATI 

CAMPBELL  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

31  East  Fourth  St  (4520?)  (513)  621*1606 

David  Goltra,  Oirector 

MILUR  ORAUfiNON  COLLEOE 

700  Walnut  Street  (45202) (513)  721-2032 

C. ).  Carawayi  Oirector 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  COLLEGE 

704  Race  St  (45^ (513)  721-1745 

Kenneth  L Soerstler,  H.  W.  Nagel,  Adimnfstrators 

CLEV£UND 

DYKE  COLLEGE 

1375  East  Sixth  St  (44114) (216)  696-9000 

Jay  R.  Gates,  President;  W.  H.  Kavanaugh,  V.P.; 

J.  H>  Gates,  Oean 
MISWOLO  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1036  Euclid  Ave.  (44US) .(216)  781-7200 

C.  H.  FeisUiom,  Pres.;  J.  F.  Gatio,  Oean 
WHITIHG  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

75  Public  square  (44113)  (2l6)  TO  1-3626 

Robert  M.  Whiting,  Pres.;  Lawrence  Stone,  Jr.,  V-P. 

COLUMBUS 

BLISS  COLLEGE 

131  E.  State  St  (43215) (614)  224-4112 

Gerald  Wickham,  President 

COLUMBUS  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

208  N.  High  St  (43215)  (614)  221-6805 

Robert  E.  Koffhines,  F.  L.  Johnson,  Administrators 


DAYTON 

MIAMHACOBS  JUNIOR  COLUGE  OF  BUSINESS 

38  North  Ludlow  Street  (45401) (513)  461-5174 

Charles  P.  Harbottle,  President 
Austin  ).  Harris,  Executive  Vice-President 


EAST  LIVERPOOL 


OHIO  VAUEY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Brooks  Bldg-  (43920)  (2l6)  FO  5-1070 

Howard  S-  Graham,  Mm^ie  R-  Stier,  Admins. 


6AUIP0LIS 

GALUPOLIS  business  COLLEGE 

36  Locust  St.  (4563p  (614)  446-4367 

Thomas  C.  Breech,  Director 

UNCASTER 

LANCASTER  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

124  South  Broadway  (43130)  (614)  OL  34)521 

H.  K.  Balthaser,  Pres.t  D-  V-  Baithaser,  Dir-Sec. 

LIMA 

NORTHWESTERN  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

219  N-  McOonel  St- 

Barnett  BWg,  (45801) (419)  226-6796 

Irene  Barnen,  Robert  Brautigam,  Admins. 


LORAIN 

LORAIN  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

106  Sixth  St  (44052) (216)  244*1525 

A.  D.  Bair,  President 

PORTSMOUTH 

PORTSMOUTH  INTERSTATE  BUSINESS  COLUGE 
815  Roy  Rogers  Esplanade  (4566!)  ~(614)  EL  ^7880 
Leo  Blackburn.  Administrator 

STEUBENVILLE 

STEU6EHVILU  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

185  North  Fourth  St  (43952)  (614)  AT  2-4441 

J.  Vincent  Thompson,  Director 
Mildred  E-  Thompson 


TIFFIN 

TIFFIN  UNIVERSITY 

155  Miami  St.  (44883) (419)  447-8442 

Richard  C-  Pfeiffer,  President 
David  I.  Moon,  Director  of  Admissions 

TOLEDO 

DAVIS  JUNIOR  COLUGE  OF  BUSINESS 

701  Adams  at  Erie  (43624) (419)  2554)700 

Miss  Ruth  L-  Davis,  President 
STAUTZENBERGER  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

224  Superior  St  (43604) (419)  241*7208 

George  R.  Hawes,  Director 

WOOSTER 

OHIO  INSTITUTE  OF  BUSINESS 

N.  Side  Public  Square  (44691)  (216)  AN  2-4S56 

Charles  E.  Spitler,  Administrator 

ZANESVILLE 

THE  MEREDITH  COLUGE 

North  Fifth  St.  (43701)  (614)  453B136 

J.  W.  Quinn,  President 


OKLAHOMA 

BARTLESVILU 

BARTUSVILU  BUSINESS  COUEGE 

188  South  Seneca  (74003)  

J.  V.  Callan,  President 

ENID 

ENID  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

213-215  North  Grand  aSTOl)  

Elmo  George,  President 


.(9U)  re  64920 
(405)  AD  7-5929 


OKUHOMA  CITY 


BLACKWOOD  BUSINESS  COUEGE 

1015  N.  walker  Ave.  (73102) 

Roy  R.  Blackwood,  President 
DRAUGHOH  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
713  North  Broadway  (73102)  — 
Walter  J.  Tribbey,  Administrator 


(409  CE  64586 
(409  CE  54481 


HILLS  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

920  North  Robinson  (73102) (405)  235-3433 

Harold  L.  Fisher,  Pres. 

OKUHOMA  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING  AND  BUSINESS 

22  Park  Avenue  (73102)  (409  CE  5-3581 

Noel  E.  Adams,  President 


PONCA  CITY 


PONCA  CITY  BUSINESS  COUEGE 

107t4  South  2nd  St.  (74601)  — 
J.  £.  Daily,  Administrator 


(405)  RO  54101 


TULSA 

ORAUGNON  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

m South  Boulder  a4119)  

Walter  J.  Tribbey,  President 

OKUHOMA  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS, 
ACCOUNTANCY,  UW  ANS  FINANCE 

124  E.  Ninth  St  a4U9)  

H.  Everett  Pope,  Jr.,  President 

TULSA  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

1242  S.  Boston  Ave.  (74119) 

Leslie  E.  Myles,  President 


(918)  LU  5^2171 

(918)  LU  2-91U 
(918)  LU  34731 


OREGON 

EUGENE 

EUGENE  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

383  E.  11th  Ave.  (97401) (503)  3«-3413 

Calvin  Crumbaker,  Kathryn  Crumbaker,  Admins. 
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OREGON— Continued 
MEOrORD 

MEMin  DAVIS  SCHOOLS  OF  COMMERCE-MEOFOAD 

4042  North  Riverside  (97501) (S03)  7734264 

Robert  W.  Hague,  Director 

PORTLAND 

northwestern  colleoe  of  business 

1950  S.W.  SiKth  Ave.  (97201) (503)  2244410 

Edward  S.  Pettygrove,  President 

PORTLANO  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

317  S.W.  Alder  SL  (97204) (503)  223-1772 

Edna  Steen  McCall,  President 
H.  Gordon  McCall,  Administrator 

WESTERN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

812  South  West  Tenth  Ave.  (972(^  303)  CA  6-7004 

Don  H.  Grulhe,  President 

ROSEBURG 

RORERTSON  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

619  S.E.  C3SS  Ave.  «7470) (503)  673-7K6 

Mrs.  Fred  E.  PaiRer,  Director 

SALEM 

MERRin  DAVIS  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

210  Liberty  Street,  S.E.  (97301)  (503)  581-1476 

Ellis  L.  Drake,  President 


PENNSYLVANIA 

AllENTOWH 


ALLENTOWN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

801403  Hamilton  St.  (18101) (215)  432-4371 

Paul  F.  Sable,  Director 

BETHLEHEM 

BETHLEHEM  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

523  Second  Avenue  (18018) (215)  866-5121 

C-  H.  Bowser,  President 

DUBOIS 

DUBOIS  BUSINESS  COLUBE 

U West  Long  Ave.  (15801) .(814)  371-6920 

lames  A.  Watson,  President 

EASTON 

CHURCHMAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

3S5  Spring  Garden  St.  08042) C215)  K8-S345 

C.  W.  Churchman,  President 

ERIE 

ERIE  BUSINESS  CENTER 

220  W.  Ninth  St.  (16501)  (814)  GL  2-3814 


Mrs.  C.  P.  McGeary,  Chas.  P.  McGeary,  Jr.,  Adm’rs. 

HARRISBURG 

THOMPSON  INSTITUTE 

18  North  Fourth  St.  (17101) (717)  234-0258 

Arthur  F.  Nelson,  )r..  Director 
Gina  M.  Nelson,  Assistant  Director 

JOHNSTOWN 

CAMBRIA-ROWE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

221  Central  Ave.  (15902) (814)  53S4168 

Douglas  Devaux,  President 

MAHANOY  Cin 

McCANN  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

Comer  Main  & Pine  Sts.  (17948) „...(717)  773-1820 

Mrs-  Dorothy  K.  Houser,  President 


NEW  CASTLE 

NEW  CASTLE  BUSINESS  COUEGE 

316  Rhodes  Place  (16101) (412)  OL  84066 

G.  Crawford  Lyon,  Director 

NEW  KENSINGTON 

NEW  KENSINGTON  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

1S6  McCargo  Street  (15068)  (412)  337-3611 

Harry  E.  and  Helen  M,  Ryan,  Administrators 

PHILADELPHIA 

AOELPHIA  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

1211  Chestnut  St,  (19107) (215)  LO  34535 

Robert  A,  Thomas,  Administrator 
Richard  A.  Thomas,  Assistant  Administrator 
INSTITUTE  OF  COMPUTER  MANAGEMENT 

32S  North  Broad  Street  (19107) (21S)  9234400 

F.  J.  Sarracino,  Director 
THE  LEVITAN  SCHOOL 

1516  Spruce  St  (19102) C!K)  Kl  54120 

Oavid  S.  Levitan,  President 
PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL  OF  OFFICE  TRAINING 

1724  Chestnut  Street  (19103)  (215)  LO  8-1S90 

Richard  S.  Ross,  Carl  S.  Schwarti,  Administraton 
PHILADELPHIA-SUBURBAN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

1528  Chestnut  St.  (19102) (215)  WA  24222 

A.  Alvin  Brookman,  Executive  Director 
TAYLOR  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

140S  Loucust  (19103  (21S)  Kl  6-1S15 

Norma  B.  Gordesky,  Administrator 

PITTSBURGH 

DUFF'S  business  INSHTUTE 

Clark  Building,  717  Liberty  Ave.  (15222)  (412)  2614520 

William  H.  Ferguson,  President 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PITTSBURGH 

212  Ninth  St.  (15222) (412)  4714942 

Robert ).  Slocum,  President  and  Director 

READING 

McCANN  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

132-134  South  Fifth  St.  (196021 (215)  3724301 

Margery  J,  McCann,  Administrator,  A.B. 

READING  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

Tenth  and  Penn  Sts.  (19601) (215)  3724771 

William  H.  Albright,  Director 

WASHINGTON 


PENN  COMMERCIAL  COUEGE 

82  South  Main  St.  (15301) (412)  222-5330 

J.  G.  Roof,  President 

WILKEB^BARRE 

WILKES-BARRE  BUSINESS  COtUGE 

69  Public  Square  (18701)  (717)  823-3123 

Ellis  W.  Roberts,  Ph.D.,  President 

WILLIAMSPORT 

WIUIAMSPORT  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

430  High  St  (17701) (717)  323*3138 

R.  A Cornelius,  Director 

YORK 

THOMPSON  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  & TECHNOLOGY 

1253  West  Market  Street  (17404) (717)  848-2715 

Frederick  W.  llges.  Director 


PUERTO  RICO 

RIO  PIEDRAS 

INSTITUTO  TECNICO  COM’L  DE  P.R. 

Ponce  de  Leon  806 
Eduardo  R.  Orcfiij  Administrator 
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PUERTO  RlCO-Continued 

SAK  JUAN 

ROYAL  filEfifi  SCNOOL 

353  Allen  St.  (00902) 723^ 

Mrs.  Maria  T.  Camacho,  Administrator 


RHODE  ISUND 

PROVIDENCE 

JOHNSON  t WALES  JUNIOR  COLUOE  OF  RUSINESS 

8 AUwn  Park  M.  (02903) (401)  331^3915 

Edward  P.  trianRolo,  President 

KATHARINE  8188$  SCNOOL 

77  South  Anselt  St-  (02906) (401)  86M420 

Mts.  Gordon  Gibbs,  Pres.;  Miss  Mary  E.  Sullivan.  Oir. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

ANDERSON 

FORREST  C0LU8E 

60L  E.  River  St.  (29621) (B03)  CA  5-76S3 

C.  M.  Forrest,  Administer 

CHARLESTON 

PALMER  COUECE 

125  But)  St.  (29401) (803)  7224)531 

Or.  Charles  E.  Palmer,  Pres. 

CHARLESTON  HEIGHTS 

RICE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

5600  Rivets  Avenue  (29405) (803)  747-7338 

L D.  (ioutter,  Dir.  of  Education;  F.  G.  Waldrop, 

Dir.  of  Admissions 

COLUMBIA 

COLUMBIA  COMMERCIAL  COLUSE 

1234  Hampton  St  (29201) ^ AL  3-6479 

Charles  Gorman,  President 

PALMER  COLLEGE 

1700  Laurel  St.  (23201) £803)  253«56 

Or.  Charies  E.  Palmer,  Pres.;  Or.  0.  W.  lever,  V.*P. 

GREEKVIUE 

CECILS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

604  Laurens  Road  (29607)  (803)  CE  2^ 

Rofer  F.  Shively,  President 

SPARTANBURG 

CECILS  GUSINESS  COLUGE 

161  E.  Wood  St  (29303) (803)  58M446 

RoRer  F.  Shively,  President 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

ABERDEEN 

AUERDEEN  SCNOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

314  S.  Lincoln  St  (57401) (60S)  i^S-BTSS 

0. 0.  Ualtrin,  President 

HURON 

NORTHWEST  COLUSE  OF  COMMENCE 

360  Ohio,  S.  W.  (57350) (60S)  352-6922 

Warren  F.  Thompson,  President 


RAPID  CITY 

NATIONAL  COLUSE  OF  BUSINESS 

321  Kansas  City  St. 

P.O.  Box  1628  (57701) (60S)  348-1200 

H-  0.  Buckintham,  Pres.;  J.  W.  Hauer,  Sec.-Treas. 

SIOUX  FALLS 

NEniETON  COMMERCIAL  COLUGE 
Lear  Siefler  Edntatitn  Cempamr 

226  South  Main  (57101)  (60S)  336-1837 

C.  0.  Rohiffs,  President,'  Rod  Ellersbusch,  V.P. 

WAnRTOWN 

WATERTOWN  BUSINESS  UNIYERSITY 

Comer  of  Kemp  and  Broadway  (5720^  (60S)  8864036 
Ronald  E.  Freemole,  President 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL 

BRISTOL  COMMERCIAL  COUECE 

King  Btdg.,  8L%  Fifth  St.  (3762E) (615)  968-1442 

Mary  Ellis  Wright,  Administrator 

CHAnANOOGA 

EDMONDSON  COLUSE  OF  BUSINESS 

Sth  and  Cherry  Sts.  (37402) (615)  266-1269 

Itoid  V.  Edmondson,  President 
MCKENZIE  COLUSE 

Oak  and  Lindsay  Sts.  (37401) (615)  266-7157 

Roy  McKenite,  ir.,  President 


CLEVEUND 

NATIONAL  SCNOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

35  Ocoee  St.  (37311)  

Eula  H.  Barnett,  Administrator 


(615)  GR  6-7451 


JACKSON 

W.  TENNESSEE  BUSINESS  COLUSE 

525  East  Main  St.  (3830D  (901)  U7-439L 

Kendrick  Koger,  Pres.;  C.  L Smith,  Vice  Pres.; 

Mrs.  C.  L Smttii,  Dean 


KNOXVILLE 

DRAUGNON'S  BUSINESS  COUECE 


325  W,  Clinch  St.  (37901) (615)  5234115 

Ben  Pryor,  Executive  Director 

KNOXVIUE.BUSINESS  COUESE 

209  Church  Ave..  S.W.  (37901) (615)  K4-3043 

A.  M,  Luther,  Sr.,  President 
NATIONAL  BUSINESS  COLUSE 

302%  South  Gay  St  (3^02)  (615)  S22-0157 

Charles  G.  Johnston,  President 

MARTIN 

BRUCE  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

308  poplar  (38237)  (901)  587-7415 


Miss  Grace  Wilson  Bruce,  Director 


MEMPHIS 

GRAUSNON'S  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

253  Madison  Ave.  (38103) 

W.  L.  Webb,  President 
GRIGGS  BUSINESS  COUESE 

492  Vance  Ave.  M126)  

C.  J.  Gaston,  Administrator 
NEHOERSON  BUSINESS  COLUSE 

530  Linden  Ave,  (38126)  

A.  M.  Williams,  President 
MEMraiS  SCNOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

^ South  Bellevue  (38i(i^ 

Claude  M,  Witherington,  Director 


JA  6-7457 
(901)  JA  7-4917 
-(901)  5264^ 
..(901)  527-1429 
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TENNESSEE-Continued 

MIUER  HAWKIHS  BUSINESS  CCUE6E 

282  N.  Cleveland  St.  (38104) (901)  276-1738 

J.  H.  Patrickt  Director 

NASHVILLE 

ORMIGHOH'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

131-8U1  Ave..  N.,  P.O.  BOX  448  (37202)  (615)  255-6579 
C.  W.  Davidson,  Director 
NASHVILLE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

226  7th  Ave.,  North  (37219) (615)  256-2101 

H.  0.  Bails,  Pres.;  Tennie  McGhee,  Director 


TEXAS 

ABILENE 

ORAUGHON*$  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

13174^  South  First  Street 

P.  0.  Box  388  (79604) (915)  OR  4-8573 

C.  G.  Barkley,  Manaser 
STENOGRAPH  INSTITUTE  OF  TEXAS 

P.O.  BOX  835  (79604)  (915)  677-4379 

H.  Don  Rodgers,  President 

AMARILLO 

DRAUGNOH*$  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

607  S.  Taylor,  Box  767  (79105) (806)  373^45 

H.  J.  Warr,  Director 

AUSTIN 

AUSTIN’S  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

719Little6eld  Bldg. 

Sixth  at  Congress  (78701) (512)  GR  7-5186 

Mrs.  Betty  Etier,  Manager 
DURHAM  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Sixth  and  Lavaca  (78701)  (512)  GR  8-3446 

S.  E.  Mylum,  President 
NIXON-CUT  COMMBtCIAL  COLLEGE 
123  W.  Eighth  St. 

P.O.  BOX  1903  (78767) (512)  GR  7-9453 

Don  A.  Phillips,  President- 

BEAUMONT 

CNEHIER  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

216  Pearl  St.,  P.O.  Box  1943  (77704)  (713)  TE  2-7703 
C.  L Wilson,  Jr.  Director 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

DURHAM  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  OF  CORPUS  CHRISH 

220  Laguna  (78401)  (512)  882-4165 

Don  M.  Corley,  Mgr.;  Dr.  C.  W.  Durham,  Pres. 

SOUTN  TEXAS  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE 

220  North  Chaparral  (78403)  (512)  TU  2-3615 

C.  W.  Smith,  President 

UALUS 

DRAUGhOH’S  business  college 

2101  Commerce  St  (75201)  (214)  Rl  8-8171 

H.  E.  Cannon,  Manager;  H.  M.  Butier,  Dir. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

3403  Lee  Parkway  (75219) (214)  521-5520 

John  R.  Eisenhour,  Director 

a PASO 

DURHAM  BUSINESS  C0LU6E  OF  EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

409  Texas  Avenue  (79901)  (915)  533-9797 

Jess  Denton,  Dus.  Mgr.;  Dr.  C.  W.  Durham,  Pres. 
IHTERHATIOHAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

8th  Floor,  Mills  Bldg.  (79901) (915)  532-5281 

Edgar  L.  Schnadie,  Jr.,  President 
Isabel  0.  Schnadig,  Secretary 


FORT  WORTH 

brahtlev-oraughoh  college 

1401  Henderson  (76102)  (817)  EO  5-1306 

W.  L.  Strawn,  President;  W.  W.  Jarvis,  Exec.  V.P. 

HARUN6EN 

VALLEY  CENTRAL  COLLEGE 

119  W.  Van  Duren  St 

P.O.  Box  2465  (7M50)  (512)  GA  3-7434 

HOUSTON 

DURHAM  BUSINESS  COLUGE  OF  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

1801  Fannin  (77002) (713)  227-0126 

Dr.  C.  W.  Durham,  Pres.;  Vernon  Hawkins,  Mgr. 

MASSEY  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

1217  Capitol  Avenue  (77002)  (713)  CA  84331 

W.  L.  Stiawn,  President;  Paul  Compton,  Director 

McMahon  school  of  stehutvpy 

2601  Main  St.  (77002) (713)  2284028 

James  E.  McMahon,  President 
SOUTHWESTERN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

1006  Caroline  St.  (77002) (713)  CA  8-7537 

B.  L Kern,  Administrator 

UMPASAS 

JACKSON  business  COLUGE 

102  North  Ave.  W.  (76550)  (512)  CH  2-5101 

Virginia  Jackson,  Administrator 

LONGVIEW 

BISH  MATHIS  INSTITUTE 

Glover-Crim  Building  (75601) (214)  PL  34381 

R.  E.  Steed,  President 

LUBBOCK 

DRAUGHOH'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1414  Texas  Ave.,  P.D.  Box  508  (79408)  (806)  765-5544 

G.  C.  Stewart,  Director 

MERRIMAH  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

2416  19th  St.  (79401) (806)  763-0932 

P.  Tolbert  Merriman,  Pres.;  E.  Merriman,  V.P. 

LUFKIN 

MASSEY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

119  South  First  Street  (75901) (713)  NE  44594 

Travis  N.  Price,  Director;  W.  L Strawn,  Pres. 

NACOGUOCHES 

MASSEY  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

412  East  Main  St.  (75961) (71M  LO  4-3771 

Tran/is  N.  Price,  Director;  W.  L.  Strawn,  President 

PASADENA 

DURHAM  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  OF  PASADENA,  UXAS 

222  W.  Pasadena  Frwy.  (77502). (713)  473-2883 

Dr.  C.  W.  Durham,  Pres.;  Dana  Hart,  Mgr. 

SAN  ANTONIO 

DURHAM  BUSINESS  COLUGE  OF  SAN  ANTONIO, 
TEXAS 

105  San  Pedro  Avenue  (78206)  (512)  225-5401 

Dr.  C.  W.  Durham,  Pres.;  C.  D.  Sumrall,  Jr.,  Dus. 

Mgr.;  A.  W.  Hierholzer,  Dean 
PARISH-DRAUGHOH’S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

411  East  Martin  St.  (78205) (512)  CA  7-7346 

George  Parish,  Pres.;  Charles  Parish,  Vice-Pres. 

SAN  ANTONIO  COMMERCIAL  COLUGE 

211  N.  Alamo,  P.O.  Box  111  (73205)  ..(512)  CA  7-2201 

R.  L.  Willis,  President 

VICTORIA 

VICTORIA  COMMERCIAL  COLUGE 

1602  North  Lajrent,  P.O.  Box  3782  (77901) 

(512)  HI  3-2381 

Richard  G.  Windsor,  Administrator 
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TEXAS— Continued 

WACO 

OURHAM  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

112  South  Sixth  176701) (817)  753-5388 

G.  A,  Durham,  Administrator 

WICHITA  FAlU 

DRAUGHON’S  BUSINESS  COUEGE 

905  Ninth  St.  Box  484  (76301) (817)  766-4361 

H,  M.  Butter,  Director;  E.  N.  McCluskey,  Manager 


UTAH 


06DEN 

STEVENS  HENAGER  COLLEGE 

2644  Washington  Blvd,  (84401)  (BOl)  394-7791 

L,  R.  Stevens,  Pres.;  F.  S.  Rohinson,  Dir. 

SALT  UKE  CITY 

STEVENS  HENAGER  COLLEGE 

3S0  South  Seventh  East  (84102) (BOl)  364-7791 

L.  R.  Stevens,  President 

J.  M.  Stevens,  Exec.  Vice  President  and  Director 

I.  Wells  Stevens,  Vice  President,  Admissions 


VERMONT 


BURLIHGTQN 

CHAMPUIH  COLLEGE 

232  South  Willard  St  (05401)  _ 
Dr.  C.  Bader  Brouilette,  President 


-CB02)  UN  2-^ 


VIRGINIA 


NORFOLK 

KEE'S  COASTAL  BUSINESS  COIXEGE 

suite  350,  Monticello  Arcade  (23510)  (703)  6274)634 
Mrs.  Eugenia  S.  Shepherd,  President;  Richard  G. 
Parise,  Vice  President 

NORFOLK  COLUGE 

959  West  21st  St  (23517) (703)  625^5891 

Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Saunders,  President 


RICHMOND 

SMITH-MAODEH  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

312  East  Clay  St  (^19) (703)  6434441 

G.  F.  Childs,  Director 

SMITHDEAL-MASSEV  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

300  West  Grace  St  (23220)  (lOSi  64M384 

V.  E.  Jernigan,  Pres.;  Rohert  S.  ieffem,  V.P. 

ROANOKE 

BRAND»I  SECRETARIAL  COLUGE 

3139  Williamson  Rd.,  H.E.  (24012)  _(703)  366-1613 
Mrs.  Vivian  S.  Brandon,  Director 

CORHEH  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

17A  Franklin  Rd.  (24011) (70®  01  44131 

Ruth  Cornett  Preece,  President 

NATIONAL  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

8 Franklin  Rd.  (24009) (703)  Dl  4-5521 

Murray  K.  Coulter,  President 

VIRGINIA  SOUTHERN  COLUGE 

301  W.  Campbell  Ave.  (24000) (703)  3454857 

A.  R.  Kennett,  President 

STAUNTON 

ELiaOETH  ORAHT  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

222  East  Beverly  St  (2440U (703)  0864297 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Brant  Administrators 

VIRGINIA  BEACH 

PRINCESS  ANNE  BUSINESS  COLUOE 

3707  Virginia  Beach  Blvd.  (23452)  _{7D3)  3404222 
M.  Worth,  Director 


ALEXANDRIA 

TEMPU  SCHOOL 

«1  King  St.  (22314 


Rita  Grossman,  Pres.;  Lois  Smith,  Director 

BLUEFIELO 

THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  SCHOOL 

502  Virginia  Avenue  (24^) 

Roger  W.  Estep,  Director 

FALLS  CHURCH 

TEMPLE  SCHOOL 

2932  ^trick  Henry  Drive  (22044)„ 


(70®  S3645G0 


-(70®  322-4561 


.(70®  5334700 


Rita  Grossman,  President;  Joseph  Smith,  Director 

LYNCHBURG 

PHtUIPS  BUSINESS  COLUGE 

1112  Church  St  (24^ (70®  847-7701 

Harry  G.  Green,  President 

MIDDLETOWN 

MONROE  COLUGE 

(2264®  aO®  869-1612 


Howard  6.  Wilbur,  President 

KEWPGItT  HEWS 

COLUGE  OF  RAMFTOM  ROADS 

99  Sherwood  Shoppiiv  Center 
Warwick  Blvd.  (23602) 


A.  V.  Cathoon,  President 

KHINSUU  BUSINESS  COUEqE 

2901  Jefferson  St  (23^ 


-(79®  877-5221 


Mrs.  Jessie  M.  RatUey,  Administrator 


.(70®  CH  5491$ 


WASHINGTON 


-(509)  5864141 


KENNEWICK 

MODERK  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

104  Vista  Wav  (99336) 

Mrs.  Veita  Belba,  Director 

SEATTU 

AUERSWALO  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

1524  Rfth  Ave.  (98101) (206)  MA  4-3773 

Robert  C.  Barnard.  Pres.;  Verne  C.  Barnard,  Vice- 
Pres.;  William  E.  lingley,  Director  of  Instruction 

PETERSON  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

1905  Third  Ave. 

at  Stewart  St.  (98101)  (206)  MU  2-7930 

Maurice  F.  Egan,  president; 

Willis  J.  DesRosier,  Directnr,  instruction; 

Donald  C.  Jones,  Director,  Public  Relations 

SPOKANE 

KIHMAH  BUSINESS  UHlVERSm 

South  110  Howard  St  {^10}  (50®  TE  84521 

Glen  F.  Trefren,  Chmn.  of  the  Bd.;  Harold  E.  Leffel, 
Pres.;  Morris  S.  Pierson,  V.P.;  Howard  E.  Leffel, 

Sec.;  Richard  M.  Pierson,  Treas. 

TACOMA 

KNAPP  BUSINESS  COUEGE 

Tenth  & Pacific  Ave.  (98402) ^ MA  7-2181 

Robert  W.  Hill,  President 
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WASHINGTON--Continued 


VANCOUVER 

CHASE  SCNOOl  OF  COMMERCE 

903  WashiiXEton  St  (98660)  .(206)  6934400 

N.  A.  Benedict,  ir.,  Director 

WAUA  WALU 

WAIU  WALU  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

4tli  Floor,  Denny  Bldg.  (99^2)  (509)  iA  54863 

Harold  E.  McOahey,  President 

WENATCHEE 

WESTERH  college  OF  COMMERCE 

16V^  South  Mission  St  (98801)  ^)  NO  24001 

Mrs.  Marylou  Drown,  Pres.)  Clyde  W.  Kellogg,  V.*P. 

YAKIMA 

YAKIMA  BUSIHESS  COLLEGE 

Pierce  & Brown  Ave. 

P.O.  Box  2005  (9890U ^ CH  84806 

L.  ft.  Driscoll,  President 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

BIUEFIEIO 

MeUlHS  COLLEGE 

318  Federal  St.  (24701)  ^(304)  3274208 

Hazel  E.  McLain,  President 

Leland  E,  Megredy,  Director  of  Admissions 

WEST  VIRGIHIA  BUSIHESS  COLLEGE  AT 
BLUEFIELB 

531  Commerce  St  (24701) (304)  327-7819 

James  C.  Caitb  Pres.;  Nancy  Cain,  Dir.  of  Stud.  AiTairs 

CHARIESTON 

CAPITAL  CITT  COMMERCIAL  COUEGE 

Capital  & Lee  Ste.  (25302) (304)  343-2435 

T.  J.  Bowling,  Director 

CUUIKSBUR& 

WEST  VIRGINIA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Fordyce  Building  (26301)  (304)  6224811 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Cain,  president 

FAIRMONT 

FAIRMONT  BUSINESS  COUEGE 

412  Fairmont  Ave.  (26554)  (304)  3634824 

Richard  0.  Ritter,  Director 

HUNTINGTON 

CENTURT  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 

416  - 8th  St.  (25701) (304)  525-2393 

E,  M.  Carson,  President 

HUNTINGTON  COLUGE  OF  BUSIHESS 

1007  Fifth  Avenue  (25700  (304)  522-1409 

Chester  A.  Riley,  Pres.t  Mrs.  Evelyn  Caldwell,  Mgr. 

WISEMAN  BUSINESS  SCNOOL 

1348  Sixth  Ave,  (25700 (304)  529-7614 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Wiseman,  A.  ft.  Wiseman,  Administrators 

MORGANTOWN 

MORGANTOWN  BUSINESS  COLUGE  AND 
WEST  VIRGINIA  MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

Comer  of  Willey  & Chestnut  Sts.  (2^) 

(304)  296-7272 

Stephen  A.  Callen,  Director 

PARKERSBURG 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  COLUGE 

Spring  St  at  Sixteenth  (26101) (304)  4854487 

James  B.  Oicitsan,  Director 


WHEELING 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 

16  Sixteenth  Street  (26003) (304)  232-0380 

Mrs.  Helen  Fankhauser,  President 


WISCONSIN 

GREEN  BAY 

BADGER  GREEN  BAY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

123  South  Washin^n  St.  (5430U  _.(414)  HE  2-7616 

Sterling  Randall,  Pres.t  Mrs.  S.  P.  Randall,  Ex.  V.-P. 

MAOISON 

MADISON  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

215  West  Washinrton  Ave.  (53703)  _(608)  256-7794 
Otto  Madland, 

MILWAUKEE 

BRYANT  8 STRAnON  BUSINEffi  COLUGE 

770  N.  Plankinton  Ave.  (532(0) (414)  2754200 

Robert  J.  Mullen,  General  Mgr.; 

Richard  J.  O'Neil,  Pres. 

SPENCERIAN  COLUGE 

2800  west  Wright  St.  ^3210) .(414)  37442S0 

Or.  Keith  B.  Appleby,  President 


CANADA 

MANITOBA-WINNIPEG 

SUCCESS  COMMERCIAL  COUEGE 

Portage  Ave.  & Edmonton  St ..(204)  WH  24434 

H.  C.  Wainwright  Pres.;  G.  N.  Laughton,  Admin, 

GUEBEC-MONTREAl 

O’SULLIVAN  college 

1191  Mountain  Street (514)  866-1629 

J.  R.  Rousseau,  President 

SASKATCHEWAN-SASKATOON 

ROBERTSON  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

219A41st  St,  East (306)  e5^74S4 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Leptne,  Administrator 


LATIN  AMERICA 

ARUBI,  NWt-SAN  NICHOLAS 

ARUBA  commercial  SCNOOL 

Oranjestad,  Aruba  Neth.  Antilles 
Carlin  Browne,  FCTC 

COSTA  RICA- SAN  JOSE 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  ACADEMY 

P.O.  Box  3818 

Ora.  Mercedes  P.  de  Salgado,  Administrator 

JAMAICA 

KINGSTON 

JAMAICA  COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE 

55a  Duke  Street 

Miss  Edna  Channer,  Administrator 

MEXICO 

COAHUILA-TORREON 

INSTITUTO  UTINO  AMERICANO 

Apartado  489  2-7049 

Mrs.  Juanita  Rawls,  Administrator 

PUERTO  RICO  Oistod  after  PonnsylvanM 
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ALLIED  MEMBERS 


THE  BAXANOALL  COMPANY 

462  Main  Street 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin  54901 

COMPTOMETER  SCHOOLS, 

VICTOR  COMPTOMETER  CORP. 

3900  North  Rockwell  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60618 

DICTATION  DISC  COMPANY,  INC. 

240  Madison  Avenue 
New  Yoifc,  New  York  10016 

CRE6C  DIVISION,  McCRAW  HILL,  INC. 

330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10036 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
CORPORATION 

590  Madison  Avenue 
New  Yoifc,  New  York  10022 

MIUDY  PU6LISHIN6  CORPORATION 

3839  INhite  Plains  Road 
Bronx,  New  Yoifc  10467 

PRODRAMS  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  REAOIND,  INC. 

Abbott  Park  Place 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02903 

THE  H.  M.  ROWE  COMPANY 

624  North  Gilmor  Street 
Baltimore,  Mar^and  21217 

ROYAL  OmCE  TYPEWRITERS 

Division  of  Litton  Industries 
150  New  Park  Avenue 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06106 


SHAFFER  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

114  W.  Gregory  Boulev.ird 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114 

SOUTH  WESTERN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

5101  Madison  Road 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45227 

THE  SPEEDWRITIN64IANCY  TAYLOR 
COMPANY,  INC. 

53  West  42nd  Street 
New  Yoifc,  New  York  10036 

STENOGRAPHIC  MACHINES,  INC. 

7300  Niles  Center  Road 
Skokie,  Illinois  60076 

STENOSCRIPT  ABC  SHORTHAND,  INC. 

1718  Sherman  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  1264 
Evanston,  jllinols  60204 

STUDENT  CREDIT  PUN,  INC. 

20^2  Beachwood  Drive 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44116 

FLORENCE  UH  SWITCHBOARD  TRAINING 
SYSTEMS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  5099 
Fresno,  Californio  93755 

WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

3521  Broadway 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64111 

ZIPPO  BAR-CHARTS 

Jewel,  Iowa  50130 


UNITED/BUSINESS  ^CHOOLS  ASSOCIATION 
1101  SEVENTEENTH  STREET,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  2003G 
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FOREWORD 


This  booklet  contains  a general  survey  of  aviation  career  opportunities 
and  detailed  coverage  of  the  aviation  mechanic  field,  including  related  high 
school  courses,  how  to  get  started,  a complete  roster  of  FAA-certificated  me- 
chanic schools,  and  sample  FAA  examination  questions  (oral,  practical,  and 
written).  It  also  includes  the  results  of  a recent  industry  survey  covering  airline 
flight  officer  employment  qualifications  and  opportunities. 

The  contributions  to  aerospace  education  of  William  J.  Winter,  editor  of 
AMERICAN  MODELER,  the  Model  Aviation  Magazine,  and  Joseph  S.  Murphy, 
editor  and  publisher  of  AIR  TRANSPORT  WORLD,  are  gratefully  acknowledged. 


WALTER  2AHAREV1T2 
Executive  Director 

Notional  Aerospace  Education  Council 


The  nation's  aviation  system  includes  nearly  1 1 8,000  aircraft— creating  jobs  at  more  than  10,000  locations. 


YOUR  CAREER  IN  AVIATION 

• Reprinted  from  AMERICAN  MODELER,  September/ October  1966 

Already  employing  more  persons  than  any  non-agricultural  industry  in  America,  the 
aerospace  field  faces  a manpower  shortage.  Modelers  have  unprecedentedopportunities 
for  jobs.  What  training  do  you  need?  What  should  you  do?  Special  report  prepared  by  . . . 

Dr.  MERVIN  K.5TRICKLER,  JR.,  Special  Assistant  for  Aviation  Education,  Office  of  General  Aviation  Affairs, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency 

WALTER  ZAHAREVITZ,  Executive  Director.  National  Aerospace  Education  Council 


Are  you  interested  in  a career  associated 
with  aviation?  For  the  young  man  or 
woman,  or  the  more  experienced  and 
mature  person  seeking  a career  in  avia* 
tion,  there  are  job  opportunities  for 
those  who  are  properly  prepared  and 
qualified.  Aviation  experts  throughout 
the  nation  suggest  the  country  may  be 
in  for  aviation  labor  shortages.  The 
sooner  you  decide  upon  a career,  the 
sooner  you  can  concentrate  on  the 


proper  preparation.  Your  school  courses 
will  take  on  extra  meaning  for  you— 
because  a goal  will  furnish  you  with 
purpose.  This  article  will  provide  you 
with  some  aviation  facts  and  trends 
which  show  job  potential  and  wilt  hdp 
you  in  making  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant decisions  in  your  young  life- 
career  choice. 

The  nation's  aviation  system  includes 
nearly  118,000  aircraft.  (See  Chart  on 


page  3).  These  aircraft  are  flown  by 
over  430,000  pilots  ran^ng  from  student 
to  air  transport  pilot.  Mechanics,  dis- 
patchers, flight  engineers,  control  tower 
operators,  and  other  categories  of 
airmen  add  several  hundred  thousand 
additional  jobs  to  the  aviation  field. 
Additional  thousands  are  employed  in 
aviation  and  space  manufacturing.  The 
aerospace  industry  employs  more  per- 
sons than  any  non-agricultural  industry 
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in  America.  The  implication  is  obvious. 

Civil  aviation  use  of  aircraft  is  grow- 
ing on  every  front— passengers,  cargo, 
business,  agricultural,  instructional,  rec- 
reational. Aviation  jobs  are  at  more 
than  10,000  locations  throughout  the 
nation  at  airports  and  industrial 
fatalities.  Both  the  air  carrier  industry 
(the  scheduled  airlines  that  carry  people 
and  cargo)  and  general  aviation  (all 
aviation  other  than  the  scheduled  air 
carriers  and  military  aviation)  are  in 
periods  of  growth. 

The  Aerospace  Industries  Association 
recently  made  an  employment  estimate 
survey  of  fifty-seven  major  aerospace 
companies.  Employment  in  the  aero- 
space industry  has  increased  to  1,266,000 
in  mid- 1966,  a gain  of  48,000  over 
employment  rq>orted  at  the  end  of 
1965.  Growth  of  aircraft  activity  is 
clearly  evident  in  the  commercial  avia- 
tion field.  &nployment  in  transport 
aircraft  grew  from  75,423  in  December 
1965  ro  90,800  in  June  1966.  Commercial 
air  transportation  is  increasing  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  and  this  growth  pattern  is 
expected  to  continue. 

Pilots,  mechanics,  and  other  support- 
ing aviation  workers  are  being  sought  by 
industry.  As  one  example,  the  Aircraft 
Division  of  Pratt  and  Whitney  (Connec- 
ticut) has  been  actively  searching  for 
applicants  for  their  reopened  training 
schools.  Successful  applicants  will  be 
paid  as  th^  learn. 

Model  builders  have  unprecedented 
opportunities  for  aviation  jobs.  In  fact, 
some  companies  and  governmental 
agencies  employ  engineering  assistants 
or  technicians  as  model  builders.  Most 
important,  the  characteristics  of  the 
modeler  describe  many  elements  of 
the  good  employee— originality,  crea- 
tivity, perserverance,  experience,  and 
above  all,  high  motivation.  One  research 
study  investigating  factors  contributing 
to  success  in  pilot  training,  concluded 
that  the  most  important  element  in  the 
prediction  of  success  was  an  early  and 
su^ained  interest  in  aviation.  Many  suc- 
cessful people  in  aviation  today  were 
(and  are)  modelers— as  you  are.  If  you 
want  to  make  use  of  your  model  build- 
ing interests  and  background  in  the 
aviation  field,  now  may  be  the  best 
possible  time. 

During  your  working  lifeiime  (if  you 
are  under  twenty-one)  you  will  probably 
have  to  undergo  job  training  and  re- 
training from  eight  to  ten  times.  Stu- 
dents who  are  in  school  today  will  be 
among  those  actively  employed  during 
the  twenty-first  century.  Changes  that 
will  take  place  in  technology  and  voca- 


tions in  the  next  half  century  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  or  predicted.  The 
past  twenty-five  years,  however,  teach 
us  some  lessons  for  the  future. 

You  will  be  employed  in  many  jobs 
that  do  not  even  exist  today.  For 
example,  it  is  estimated  that  the  civil 
supersonic  transport  program  will  create 
50,000  new  jobs  in  the  aviation  industry. 
Many  students  in  school  today  will 
help  build  this  aircraft.  Still  others  will 
fly  it,  maintain  it,  and  otherwise  be 
employed  in  the  supporting  services 
related  to  it. 

For  further  examples  of  thejob  oppor- 
tunities available,  let  us  examine  some 
additional  information.  The  category 
of  general  aviation  includes  personal. 


instructional,  commercial,  and  business 
flying.  It  covers  all  aviation  except 
military  and  scheduled  air  carrier  or 
airline  aviation.  Much  of  the  aviation 
activity  in  general  aviation  is  asso- 
ciated with  business.  For  example, 
nearly  15,000  corporations  own  and 
operate  their  own  aircraft.  Some  of 
these  aircraft  are  the  same  type  flown 
by  the  airlines.  Others  are  high  per- 
formance planes  designed  just  for  busi- 
ness use.  These  include  some  of  the 
latest  turbine  and  jet-powered  aircraft, 
such  as  the  Lear  jet,  Lockheed  JetStar, 
the  Jet  Commander,  the  Gulfstream, 
and  the  King  .Air.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  a businessman,  engineer,  scientist, 
architect,  doctor,  lawyer,  salesman,  or 
educator  to  use  a general  aviation 
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Strickler,  left,  and  Zaharevitz,  with  airminded  sons.  Todd  Strickler,  next 
to  dad,  and  Daniel  Zaharevitz,  right,  are  AMA  members. 


What  training  is  needed  for  an  avia- 
tion career?  How  do  I get  career  in- 
formation? What  are  employerslooking 
for?  Where  do  I go  from  here?  These 
are  some  typical  questions  which  you 
undoubtedly  have  in  mind. 

Modern  aircraft,  including  those  flown 
for  recreation,  are  high  performance  in 
nature.  Many  of  them  exceed  early 
World  War  II  fighter  aircraft  in  per- 
formance and  sophistication.  Th^  re- 
quire skill  in  designing  and 
manufacturing  along  with  good  work- 
manship in  flying  and  maintaining  them. 
The  electronic  equipment  on  a modern 
privately-owned  aircraft  o^ens  the  door 
for  the  aircraft  owner  to  a multi- 
billion  dollar  ground-based  system  of 
airports  and  electronic  aids  along  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  aerial  highways.  All 
of  this  equipment  requires  skilled  work- 
ers for  installation,  inspection 
and  maintenance. 

One  characteristic  of  aviation  workers 
is  a high  standard  of  workmanship. 
You  may  be  satisfled  with  70  percent 


aircraft  and  cover  territory  that  includes 
half  the  nation— within  a 24-hour  period 
—providing  business  or  professional 
service.  Arnold  Palmer,  golf  professional 
and  business  executive,  uses hisjet  plane 
to  get  him  to  more  golf  tournaments, 
supervise  his  business  interests,  and 
spend  more  time  at  home  with  his 
family.  His  jet  plane  gives  him  time- 
saving transportation. 

All  of  this  aviation  activity,  of  course, 
means  more  Jobs  of  many  kinds.  One 
of  the  newly  emerging  forms  of  general 
aviation  activity  is  the  atr  taxi  industry. 
There  are  nearly  4,000  air  taxi  operators 
in  America.  Of  these,  over  100  <tffer 
scheduled  taxi  service  from  point 
to  point  These  scheduled  air  taxi  oper- 
ators, along  with  the  others,  provide  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  airline  ^stem 
of  transportation. 

In  1964,  there  were  twelve  scheduled 
air  taxi  operators  in  the  nation.  By 
November  1965,  there  were  seventy- 
eight.  Today  there  are  over  100  and 
the  number  is  increasing  each  month. 
There  is  every  indication  that  this  phase 
of  air  transportation  will  continue  to 
grow  rapidly.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  this  type  of  aviation  is  on  the 
increase,  if  you  realize  that  while  our 
nation  has  over  9,000  airports,  only 
555  of  them  receive  scheduled  air  serv- 
ice. General  aviation  canies  many  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  scheduled  airline 
stops.  It  also  takes  peoplewherealrlines 


and  other  forms  of  transportation  are 
not  available. 

Another  important  phase  of  general 
aviation  is  that  perfor  med  by  helicopters. 
Off  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Louisiana,  many 
workers  are  transported  to  o^-shore 
drilling  rigs  daily  by  helicopter  service. 
In  other  remote  areas  as  well  as  in 
metropolitan  sections  of  our  nation, 
helicopters  are  used  to  carry  pieces  of 
construction,  flying  fabricated  steel 
beams  for  delivery  directly  to  the  user 
at  the  construction  site. 

In  agricultural  aviation,  sixty  million 
acres  of  farm  land  are  treated  each 
year  with  insecticides,  fertilizer,  and 
seeds  dispensed  by  aircraft  flown  by 
expert  pilots. 

Aviation  Job  opportunities  are  avail- 
able in  goveriunent— local,  state,  and 
federal.  Some  cities  now  emtrioy  flying 
policemen,  patrol,  rescue,  and  trafric- 
directing  personnel.  Many  state  govern- 
ments have  aviationdepartmentsem- 
ploying  civil  ei^neers,  accountan  s, 
pilots,  mechanics,  and  others.  The  fed- 
eral government  employs  a variety  of 
aviation  personnel.  Among  the  federal 
governmental  agencies  with  aviation 
career  opportunities  are  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admimstration,  the  Department 
of  Interior,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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as  a passing  grade  in  school;  however, 
this  is  not  a high  enough  standard  in 
aviation.  Who  wants  to  fly  with  a 
pilot  who  can  land  safely  only  70  per- 
cent of  the  time?  You  should  not 
enter  the  aviation  field  unless  you  are 
dedicated  to  safety,  service,  and  high 
standards  of  workmanship.  If  you  want 
a stimulating  and  rewarding  career,  there 
are  ample  opportunities  in  aviation— 
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Boeing's  entry  in  the  SST  race  will  look  like  this.  The  civil  supersonic  transport 
program  will  create  50,000  new  jobs. 


APTITUDES  AND  AEROSPACE  AGE  CAREERS 


Aptitudes 

Related  vocational  Activities 

Selected  Aerospace  Age  Careers 

Mechanical 

Equipment  Development 
Aircraft  Maintenance 
Machinery  Repair 

Aeiomechanlcal  Engineer 
Astronautical  Engineer 
Production  Technician 
Powerplant  Mechanic 
Instrument  Repairman 

Verbal 

Speaking  andVIriting 
Giving  Instructions 
Persuasive  Activities 

Flight  Instructor 
Public  Relations  Director 
Air  Traffic  Controller 
Military  Information  Specialist 
Airline  Sales  Representative 

Scientifle 

Research  and  Invention 
Dtperimentation 
Scientific  Investigation 

Aeronautical  Engineer 
Physical  Chemist 
Research  Metallurgist 
Astrophysicist 
Aeromedical  Lab  Technician 

Manipulative 

Equipment  Operation 
Mai^inery  Control 
Instrument  Supervision 

Aircraft  Pilot 
Flight  Engineer 
Radar  Specialist 
Machine  Tool  Operator 
Production  Dtpediter 

Numerical 

Mathematical  Calculations 
Arithmetic  Reasoning 
Computational  Activities 

Data  Processing  Engineer 
Aircraft  Navigator 
Research  Mathematician 
Industrial  Accountant 
Airline  Statistician 

Administrative 

Managerial  Activities 
Supervisory  Re^onsibility 
Secretarial  Duties 

Research  Project  Director 
Management  Engineer 
Airport  Operator 
Military  Administrative  Officer 
Stenographer 

Social 

Service,  Advice,  and 
Assistance  to  Individuals 
and  Groups 

Aviation  Psychologist 
Personnel  Manager 
Flight  Nurse 
Training  Director 
Airline  Hostess 

Artistic 

1 

Self-expression  Through 
Design,  Drawing,  and  Other 
Creative  Skills 

De^gn  En^neer 
Airline  Architect 
Photographic  Technician 
Technical  Illustrator 
Scale  Model  Builder 
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both  now  and  in  the  promising  future. 

Airlines,  corporation  and  the  fixed- 
base  operators,  the  private  enterprise 
managers  of  our  nation’s  aviation  sys- 
tem, are  all  looking  for  good  pilots, 
mechanics,  avionics,  and  other  aviation 
personnel.  Many  fixed-base  operators 
need  reliable  and  dependable  people  as 
mechanics  and  flight  instructors. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
you  can  do  is  to  obtain  as  much 
education  as  possible.  Talk  over  your 
interest  in  exploring  an  aviation  career 
with  your  school  counselor.  Include  in 
your  school  studies,  a general  aviation 
course  or  specialized  vocational  or  tech- 
nical training  offered  by  your  school, 
community  college,  private  school,  or 
university.  High  school  students  should 
check  on  the  newly  inaugurated  high 
school  Air  Force  Junior  ROTC  pro- 
gram. Twenty  high  schools  throughout 
the  nation  have  already  been  selected 
as  an  expanded  pilot  group  to  start 
the  program  this  fall.  Other  high  schools 
will  be  seized.  Your  high  school  might 
be  one  of  them.  Those  of  you  in 
college,  or  planning  to  go  to  college, 
should  investigate  enrollment  in  college 
ROTC  programs. 

Whether  or  not  an  aviation  course  is 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  your 
school,  you  should  contact  your  local 
airport  or  aircraft  industry  and  seek 
a part-time,  after-school  position  to 
learn  on-the-job. 

An  analysis  of  subjects  studied  in 
school  shows  that  many  of  them  are 
related  to  aviation  careers.  Civil  Air 
Patrol  has  identified  a list  of  school 
subjects  and  their  aerospace-age  career 
relationship.  (See  chart  page  2). 

Check  your  own  aptitudes  (your  school 
counselor  or  teacher  can  help  you  with 
this)  and  those  related  to  various  voca- 
tional activities  and  possible  job  oppor- 
tunitiesdescribed  by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
Aerospace  Career  Chart  on  thi  s page. 

Many  high  schools  throughout  the 
nation  are  starting  aviation  programs. 
Some  include  studies  of  aeronautics  with 
flight  training  as  an  elective  part  of  the 
course  or  as  a part  of  a flying  labora- 
tory experience.  If  your  school  wants 
to  start  a program  of  this  type,  they 
may  get  help  by  contacting  one  of  the 
following  organizations: 

National  Aerospace  Education  Council 
616  Shoreham  Building 
806  15th  Street,  N.W, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  20005 
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National  Headquarters 
Civil  Air  Patrol  (CPE) 

Ellington  Air  Force  Base 
Texas,  77030 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 
Office  of  General  Aviation  Affairs 
Aviation  Education  Program 
800  Independence  Avenue,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20553 

Career  experts  say  that  at  least  four 
million  employees  hate  their  jobs.  It 
would  be  tragic  for  you  to  be  included 
in  this  statistic.  It  is  important— to  you 
and  your  prospective  employer— for  you 


Lockheed’s  approach  to  the  SST  is  the  double-delta  configuration.  Many  students 
in  school  today  may  help  build  it. 


PERSONNEL,  PAYROLL,  AND  AVERAGE  SALARY  OF 
CERTIFICATED  ROUTE  AIR  CARRIERS,  1965 


Type  of  service  and  Personnel  classification  Personnel  satai^ 


Total  domestic  passenger/ca^ 

169,952 

$6,525 

Pilots  and  copilots 

14,469 

19,946 

Other  flight  personnel 

3,911 

13,468 

Stewards,  stewardesses,  pursers — 

14,220 

5,144 

Communications  penonnel  

2,001 

6,448 

Mechanics  and  other  maintenance  personnel 

35,367 

7,985 

Aircraft  and  traffic  servicing  personnel 

45,777 

7,223 

Office  employees 

34,561 

6,924 

All  other  employees — 

19,646 

8,605 

Total  iirtemational/territorial  passengor/caigo 

36,862 

7^94 

Pitots  and  copilots .. 

1,924 

21,758 

Other  flight  personnel  

781 

17,110 

Stewards,  stewardesses^,  pursers 

2,987 

6,257 

Communications  personnel  

1,104 

4,295 

Mechanics  and  other  maintenance  personnel 

5,343 

7,853 

Aircraft  and  traffic  servicing  personnel 

10,788 

5,698 

Office  empioyees 

9,026 

5,919 

All  other  employees  

4,929 

6,798 

source:  Office  of  Carrier  Accounts  and  statistics,  CAB. 


Surveys  show  that  the  most  important  element  in  the  prediction  of  success  is  an 
early  sustained  interest  in  aviation. 


to  determine  what  areas  of  employment 
you  are  truly  interested  in.  The  advice 
to  “know  thyself*  is  still  pertinent 
today.  Another  important  item  in  your 
career  planning  is  for  you  to  decide 
what  you  have  to  offer  a potential 
employer.  Remember  that  you  will  be 
hired  for  what  you  can  do  in  answer 
to  your  employer’s  needs.  Occupational 
counselors  speak  of  this  as  “saleable 
skills.*’  Employers  are  normally  seeking 
a mechanic,  a pilot,  a stewardess,  a 
ground  instructor— not  an  individual. 

If  your  skills  and  training  are  not 
substantial,  or  are  not  in  the  area  of 
work  you  are  interested  in,  then  addi* 
tional  study  or  training  will  help  you 
be  of  more  value  to  an  employer. 

If  you  wish  to  become  a licensed 
aircraft  and  power*plant  mechanic, 
there  are  some  facts  you  should  know. 
There  are  nearly  100,000  active  main* 
tenance  airmen  employed  in  civil  avia- 
tion. The  average  age  of  mechanics 
employed,  according  to  the  most  recent 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  surv^,  is 
thirty-eight.  This  means  that  many  more 
young  people  are  needed.  There  are 
many  excellent  FAA-approved  me- 
chanic schools  in  the  nation.  For  a free 
list  of  these,  you  may  write  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  at  the  address 
given  at  the  end  of  this  article.  At  a 
conference  of  leaders  of  these  schools 
recently,  opportunities  in  the  aviation 
mechanic  field  were  discussed.  Some  of 
these  aviation  educators  commented 
about  opportunities  for  aviation 
mechanics: 

A/r.  Lewis  H.  Bardo,  Dean,  Applied 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Williamsport  Area 
Community  College.  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania,  indicated  “the  Industrial 
demand  for  A&P  Mechanics  is  very 
great.*’ 
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Mr.  Frank  Woehr^  Principal,  AvSs'  n 
High  School,  Long  Island  City,  Wew 
York,  stated  that  “the  demand  [for  A&P 
mechanics]  is  increasing  each  year  beyond 
the  number  that  coiild  be  trained  by  the 
school.  The  shortage  is  ai^roaching  the 
critical  stage  for  industiy.  Advertising, 
visits  to  schools,  recruiting  of  employees, 
and  increasing  starting  salaries  as  much 
as  per  hour,. .are  being  offered  by 
industry.  They  cannot  find  any  certified 
A&P  mechanics  looking  foremployment.“ 
According  to  Mr.  H.  Gene  Little,  Chair* 
man.  Aeronautics  Department!  College  of 
San  Mateo,  San  Mmco,  California,  “The 
needs  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
aeronautics  i?*dustry  indicate  an  annual 
increase  of  approximately  2,000  A&P  me- 
chanics each  year  through  1976.“ 

Mr.  C.  L.  Johnson,  Janesville  Vocational 
Technical  and  Adult  School,  Janesville, 
Wisconsin,  said:  “While  no  survey  has 
been  made  as  to  the  actual  needs  in 
numbers  by  industry  the  requests  made  by 
industry  to  the  school  are  indicative  of 
the  shortage  of  A&P  mechanics.  It  is 
anticipated  that  it  will  be  possible  to 


accommodate  only  approximately  twenty 
percent  of  the  students  who  are  seeking 
admission  to  the  course.“ 

Mr.  IF.  B.  Creel,  College  of  Engineering 
Technology,  School  of  Aerospace,  Delgado 
Institute,  New  Orleans,  Louisana,  stated; 
“We  have  the  impression  th»t  we  could 
place  ten  A&P  technicians  per  graduate. 
We  are  receiving  requests  by  letter  from 
various  parts  of  the  nation.” 

Much  has  been  said  about pilotshortages 
in  aviation.  It  is  difficult  to  get  precise 
nationwide  pilot  manpower  figures.  Some 
of  the  airlines  have  a policy  of  hiring 
college  graduates  without  any  aviation 
experience,  but  who  otherwise  r.'.eet  their 
standards,  and  they  provide  arrangements 
for  the  pilot-applicant  to  learn  to  fly 
while  taking  traimng.  Other  airiines  require 
a minimum  of  two  years  of  college  and 
either  a private  or  commercial  pitot’s 
license  with  an  instrument  rating.  For  an 
indication  of  the  kind'  *'f  jobs,  the  number 
of  people  employed,  , tJ  the  salaries  paid 
by  the  airlines,  the  chart  on  page  5 
is  of  interest. 


The  airlines  are  always  in  need  of  young 
women  who  want  a career  as  a stewardess. 
Typical  airline  hostess  qualifications  are: 

Age:  Minimum  age  20 
Height:  5’2”  to  5’9” 

Weight:  100  to  138,  proportionate 
to  height. 

Physical  Condition:  Must  pass 
company  examination. 

Appearance:  Well  groomed,  clear 
comptection. 

Education:  At  least  a high  school 
graduate. 

Marital  Status:  Unmarried;  widows 
or  divorcees  with  no  children  meet 
this  qualification. 

Numerous  opportunities  for  a career  in 
aviation  are  available  for  you  today— and 
the  forecasts  of  increased  growth  in  all 
phases  of  the  aviation  and  space  industry 
holds  high  promise  for  those  of  you 
who  are  preparing  for  tomorrow.  This 
aviation  growth  and  increased  activity 
means  more  jobs.  Perhaps  one  of  them 
will  be  just  the  one  for  you. 


For  oddlttonat  dotoHcd  iidoniiiitioii  on 

oviolton  cereen*  write  for  the  following  publicoHonSa 

TO 

Notlonol  Aarotpoe*  Educotion  Council 
S06  15th  Street,  N.W. 

Woshington,  D.  C.  20005 

FOR 

Booklet;  "Coreers  in  AviotieV  (reprint 
from  FtYING  mogaiine,  August  1963) 
Price  254 

Fndofiil  Aviotion  Agoncy 
Printing  Bronch,  HQ^438 
Wothtngton«  D.C  20553 

Advfiory  GKulor  Na  AC  147-2A* 
"Federol  Aviation  Agency  Certlflcoted 
Mv  *'onlc  School  Directory/'  Free 

Nottonol  Aviotion  Trade*  As«aciotion 
Dupont  Circle  Building 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue* 
Wothington,  D.C*  200o6 

For  ti, . focotion  of  the  fixed- 
bose  operotor  closest  to  you. 

InfomnoHon  Service*  Deportment 

Atf  Transport  Assodotion  of  Amerlco 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue*  N.W. 
Wothington,  D.  C*  20036 

New  pamphlet;  ''Career  Opportunities 
with  the  Airlines/'  Free 

Superintondent  o(  Documentt 

U*  S.  Gnvernment  Printing  Office 
Woshlngton,  D.C.  20402 

Bookteh  EP*33^  "Seven  Steps  in 
Space  Science  ond  Technology,  45c. 

WANTED:  A & P mechanics 

Reprinted  from  AMERICAN  MODELER,  February  1967 

All  segments  of  the  aviation  industry  offer  job  and  career  opportunlies  by  the  thousands.  If  you 
have  appropriate  interests  and  abilities,  you  can  fit  into  the  picture.  This  article — the  first  of 
two — is  loaded  with  down-to-earth  information. 

By  WALTER  ZAHAREVITZ  and  DR.  MERVIN  K.  STRICKLER,  JR. 

<Mr,  Zaharevitz  Is  Executive  DErector^  National  Aerospace  EducatEon  Councit^ 

Dr,  Strickler  Is  Special  Assistant  for  Aviation  Educationj  Office  of  Gereral  Aviation  Affairij  Federal  Aviation  Agency,) 
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Wanted:  A&F  mechanics.  This  state- 
ment does  not  mean  a well-known  food 
chain  is  looking  for  workers.  It  does 
mean  skilled,  well-trained  mechanics  are 
needed  by  all  segments  of  the  aviation 
industry. 

What  is  an  A&P  mechanic?  According 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
(FAA),  A&P  mechanics,  commonly 
called  aviation  mechanics,  are  “main- 
tenance airmen."  They  hold  the  com- 
bined ratings  of  Airframe  (A)  and 
Powerplant  (P)  mechanic  and  are 
certificated  (licensed)  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  The  A&P  mechanic 
services,  repairs,  and  overhauls  aircraft 
and  aircraft  engines  to  insure  airworthi- 
ness. He  repairs,  replaces,  and  as- 
sembles parts,  such  as  wings,  fuselage, 
tail  assembly,  landing  gear,  control 
cables,  propeller  assembly,  and  fuel  and 
oil  tanks,  using  tools,  such  as  power 


shears,  sheet  metal  breaker,  arc  and 
acetylene,  welding  equipment,  rivet  gun, 
and  air  or  electric  drills  to  rebuild  or 
replace  an  airframe  or  its  components. 

Not  everyone  can  be  an  A&P  me- 
chanic. If  your  interests  and  abilities 
are  in  a mechanical  direction,  then  this 
article  will  aid  you  in  exploring  the  job 
requirements,  the  trends,  and  the  neces- 
sary preparation.  It  is  your  life’s  work 
you  will  be  planning.  The  sooner  you 
get  at  it,  the  sooner  you  will  identify 
the  career  field  suitable  for  you,  and  the 
sooner  you  will  be  able  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  your  educational  op- 
portunities. The  follovring  publications 
will  prove  useful  in  your  planning  ef- 
forts: My  Career  Guidebook  by  Harry 
S.  Belman  and  Bruce  £.  Shertzer,  1964, 
published  by  Bruce  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wise.;  A Career- 
Planning  Guide  by  A.  H.  Bigerton, 
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Today’s  aircraft  and  engine  mechanic  is  a mighty  sophisticated  chap  who  must  com* 
prehen d the  nature  of  complex  hydraulic  and  electrical  systems.  Here,  the  instructor 
guides  students  practicing  i^th  aid  of  intricate  electrical  training  aid  device. 


Adjusting  the  timing  of  seven*q*Iinder 
radial.  Some  mechanics  specialize  on  a 
particular  part  cf  an  aircraft — prop, 
engine,  etc. 

1956,  published  by  The  World  Book 
Encyclopedia,  Chicago,  IIL 

Look  at  your  activities  for  clues  re- 
garding your  true  interests.  What  are 
the  things  you  do  on  your  own — with 
very  little  pron^Ung  from  others? 
When  you  are  presented  with  a choice 
among  several  activities,  which  do  you 
choose?  Is  there  a pattern  in  your 
choices?  Take  a close  look  at  your  abili- 
ties. What  can  you  do  best?  What  do 
you  do  best?  This  includes  a study  of 
your  successes  in  school  subjects, 
hobbies,  and  part-time  employment. 
Your  school  counselor  can  assist  you 
in  your  inventory  of  your  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  your  interests  and  abilities, 
your  physical  condition,  and  your  per- 
sonality. He  can  also  aid  you  to  make 
plans  for  your  career  development.  But 
remember — this  iL.entory  is  your  ac- 
tivity! The  school  counselor  can  help 
you  only  if  you  take  the  initiative,  make 
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the  personal  comn'.ltment,  and  have  the 
interest  to  make  the  effort  required  to 
learn  about  yourself. 

America’s  changing  economy  provides 
few  job  opportunities  for  unskilled  labor 
The  demand  in  practically  all  occupa- 
tional  areas,  inc  uding  the  aviation  me- 
chanic field,  is  for  more  and  more 
education  and  training.  Unemployment 
rates  are  highest  for  young  workers  and 
for  those  with  the  least  schooling.  (See 
the  chart  on  this  page.)Take  to  heart  the 
advice  3'ou  hea-  to  “stay  in  school”  and 
advance  as  high  as  you  can.  Those 
without  a high  school  education  will 
have  increased  difficulties  in  finding  sat> 
isfactory  and  rewarding  work.  In  addi- 
tion, the  monetary  advantages  of  edu- 
cation are  significant.  (See  the  chart  on 
this  page.) 

What  are  some  baste  qualities  neces- 
sary for  a good  A&P  mechanic?  They  in- 
clude; 1)  Mechanical  ability;  2)  A de- 
sire to  work  with  tools  and  with  your 
hands;  3)  An  interest  in  aviation;  4) 
The  temperaT;:ent  to  do  thorough  and 
accurate  work — to  be  responsible  and 
dependable;  5)  A desire  to  continue 
learning~to  remain  current  with  the 
changing  ‘ ition  technology.  Ever-oc- 
curring changes  are  normal — not  ex- 
ceptional— in  aircraft  maintenance 

work.  The  A&P  mechanic  must  keep 
abreast  of  technological  changes  and 
must  readjust  his  past  training  to  func- 
tion with  new  equipment,  new  aircraft, 
and  new  engines. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK;  The  loca- 
tions at  which  aviation  mechanics  are 
employed  are  on  or  near  the  10,000  air- 
ports throughout  the  United  States. 
Aviation  mechanics  have  the  respon- 
sible and  important  job  of  helpii^  as- 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  ARt  HIGHEST  FOR  YOUNG  WORKERS  AND  FOR  THOSE 
WITH  THE  LEAST  SCHOOUNG 

20  Uiwfflployfnont  Rato,  March  19S4  HI  ta  to  24  yeara  old  ^0  2S  to  54  yean  old 


lose  Uian  8 years 


8 years  I t to  3 yovt  4 years 


ycMts  or  scjiooL  completeo 

Sottrcoi  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  196647  Edition 


t to  3 years  4 years  or  more 


sure  safe  and  efficient  flight.  Mechanics 
working  for  the  airlines  work  at  big  air- 
line facilities  doing  what  is  called  line 
maintenance  and  emergency  repairs. 
They  also  are  employed  at  overhaul 
bases  where  major  repairs  and  regular 
periodic  inspections  are  performed.  A'u:- 
line  mechanics  often  have  their  work 
directed  by  a line  maintenance  me- 
chanic, flight  engineer,  or  lead  me- 
chanic. 

General  aviation  (all  civil  aviation 
other  than  the  scheduled  airlines)  me- 
chanics do  repair  and  maintenance  work 
comparable  to  that  done  by  airline  me- 
chanics. While  many  of  the  general 
aviation  aircraft  are  smaller  than  those 
used  by  the  airlines,  larger  turbine-  and 
jet-powered  aircraft  are  being  used  in 
general  aviation  for  such  purposes  as 
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air-taxi,  charter,  and  corporate  flying. 
Many  times  the  general  aviation  me- 
cfaamc  has  to  do  his  entire  job  vnth 
very  little  supervision.  He  often  works 
on  many  different  types  of  planes  and 
engines. 

Aviation  mechanics  use  a variety  of 
tools  from  simple  handtools  to  complete 
and  e)q>ensive  trouble-shooting  equip- 
ment. Using  modern  scientific  tech- 
.liques  for  locating  hidden  defects  is  just 
one  part  of  the  aviation  mechanic’s  con- 
tribution to  aviation  safety. 

Some  mechanics  specialize  in  work 
on  a particular  part  of  an  aircraft: 
metal  or  fabric  surface,  avionic  equip- 
ment (airborne  electronics),  hydraulic 
unit,  landing  gear,  propeller,  or  engine. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  WAGES?  Certifi- 
cated A&P  mechanics  with  the  sched- 
uled airlines  (who  normally  command  a 
higherwagethan  do  mechanics  employed 
by  general  aviation)  start  at  about 
$3.36  an  hour.  By  1968,  this  will  be 
$4.13  an  hour. 

The  average  annual  salary  of  me- 
chanics and  other  maintenance  person- 
nel of  the  scheduled  airlines  in  1965 
was  $7,985.  Fringe  benefits  are  com- 
mon in  the  industry.  Workers  usually 
get  two  weeks  of  paid  vacation  after  one 
or  two  years  of  service,  and  three  weeks 
after  ten  or  12  years.  They  generally 
get  six  to  eight  paid  holidays  a year  and 
one  week  of  paid  sick  leave.  Other 
major  benefits  include  group  and  health 
insurance  and  retirement  pensions. 
Most  airlines  mechanics  receive  free 
and  reduced  air  transportation.  Me- 
chanics employed  by  most  major  air- 
lines are  covered  by  union  agreements. 
Most  of  these  employees  are  members 
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of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers. 
Many  others  belong  to  the  Transport 
Workers  Union  of  America. 


WHAT  ADVANCEMENT  STEPS? 


The  line  of  advancement  is  usually 
the  mechanic,  lead  mechanic  (or 
crew  chief),  inspector,  lead  inspector, 
shop  foreman,  and,  in  a few  cases, 
supervisory  and  executive  positions.  In 
most  shops,  mechanics  in  the  higher 
grade  positions  are  required  to  have 
both  airframe  and  powerplant  ratings. 
In  many  cases,  the  mechanic  must  pass 
a company  examination  before  he  is 
promoted. 

To  qualify  for  jobs  as  FAA  inspec- 
tors, mechanics  must  have  broad  ex- 
perience in  maintenance  and  overhaul 


To  the  young  whose  skilled  hands  will 
hold  saf^  of  pilots  and  passengem, 
veteran  oldtimers,  mastem  of  their  trade, 
impart  the  air's  tradition  of  craftmanship. 


WHAT  IS  THE  DEMAND  FOR  A&P 
MECHANICS?  In  civU  aviation  the  air 
carriers  (scheduled  airlines)  employ  the 
largest  number  of  air  transportation 
workers — nearly  200,000,  Four  out  of 
five  of  these  workers  are  in  ground  oc- 
cupations. Mechanics  and  related  air- 
craft maintenance  personnel  r^resent 
the  largest  job  category  of  scheduled 
airline  .employment — ^20  per  cent  Pilots 
mid  co-pilots  make  up  8 per  cent  of 
airline  workers. 

In  General  aviation  40  per  cent  of 
the  w(»:kers  ai;e  aviation  mechanics. 


General  aviation  mechs  (other  than  scheduled  airlines)  do  work  comparable  to 
airline  men,  but  often  on  different  types  of  equipment.  6y  1968,  certificated 
airline  mechs  will  start  at  $4.13  an  hour. 


The  largest  number  of  aviation  me- 
chanics in  general  aviation  work  in 
FAA  certificated  repair  stations.  As  of 
July  1966,  there  were  1,438  FAA  cer- 
tificated repair  stations  in  the  United 
States. 

Greater  numbers  of  aircraft  neces- 
sarily mean  a greater  demand  for  A&P 
mechanics  to  service  these  aircrati.  Here 
are  some  reports  of  trends  dealing  with 
increasing  numbers  of  aircraft: 

1.  The  Air  Transport  Association's 
recent  survey  of  aircraft  on  order  by 
American  scheduled  airlines  showed 
that  the  program  for  growth  and  im- 
provement in'  the  five-year  period  1966- 
1970  has  expanded  to  825  airplanes 
valued  at  $4.8  billion.  Ibis  is  an  in- 
crease on  top  of  expenditures  for  flight 
equipment’ of  $3.1  billion  during  the 
previous  five  years  and  $2.6  billion  dur- 
ing 1956-19M.  The  cost  of  all  flight 
equipment  in  service  as  of  June  30, 
1966,  was  $5.6  billion.  The  new  pro- 
gram thus  represents  86  per  cent  of  that 
amount.  In  addition  to  these  firm  orders 
by  the  scheduled  airlines,  the  local  serv- 
ice airlines  are  planning  to  convert  63 
piston  planes  to  turboprops  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $33  million.  A fore- 
cast of  the  10-year-  period  eliding’ 
December  1975  amounts  to  a total 
capita]  outlay  of  $14  billion. 

Tbe  Aeroq;>ace  fiidustles  Associa- 
tion reports  an  increa^  in  aerospace  em- 
ployment of  some  11  per  cenl^  as  of 
December  1966  compared  wifli  Decem- 
ber 1965,  with  ( Continued  on  next  page) 


During  refiieling,  two  highly  skilled  me- 
chanics check  out  a jjat  engine,  eguo  by 
United  Air  Lines  is  a Mechanic  Advance 
Accei^nce  Program  which  assures  quali- 
fied applicants  a job  before  they  spend 
time  and  money  on  training  to  acquire 
necessary  licenses.  Such  projects  as  SST 
and  Jumbo,  plus  expanding  business  and 
prirate  aviation,  foreshadow  spectacular 
advantages  for  those  seeking  a career  In 
aviation — notably  mechanics!  Ibis  photo- 
graph, courtesy  United  Air  Lines,  others 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
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the  biggest  proportion  of  the  gain  to  be 
made  in  the  aircraft  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry. They  indicate  that  desiHte  signih- 
cant  accomplishments  and  advancements 
in  missile  and  space  actmties,  aircraft 
manufacturing  is  still  the  backbone  of  the 
industry. 

3.  White  three-quarters  of  all  airline  seat 
miles  are  flown  today  by  jet  aircraft^  there 
are  only  75  ai^rts  in  the  nation  that 
have  trani^rt  jet  service.  As  Robert  V. 
Reynolds.  Assistant  Administrator  for  Gen- 
eral Aviation,  FAA,  stated:  **The  traveler 
who  demands  air  service  beyond  these 
points  must  look  to  general  aviation  and 
the  air-taxi  operator.”  Tlie  growth  of  air- 
taxi  operations  (they  serve  as  extensions 
and  feeder-lines  of  the  sclteduled  airlines 
and  the  regional  service  airlines)  has  been 
s^ctacular;  there  were  more  Aan  3,000 
air-taxi  operators  at  the  end  of  1966.  Tliese 
air-taxi  operators  have  grown  from  the 
use  of  4,500  planes  in  1963  to  5,300  in 
1964,  and  the  size  of  their  fleet  is  still 
growing. 

One  of  the  nation^  major  airline  presi- 
dents recently  indicated  that  he  cmild  fore- 
see a need  for  50,(K)0  more  aviation  work- 
ers in  the  airiine  category  during  the  next 
five  years.  Tliis  forecast  does  not  include 
the  rapidly  expanding  general  aviation  field. 

According  to  C.  Pate  Hutchens,  United 
Air  Lines’  manager  of  employment  and 
placement,  the  United  Air  Lines  plans  to 
hire  from  1,400  to  1,700  additional  me- 
chanics a year  for  the  next  five  years.  This 
includes  both  line  and  maintenance  b^ 
mechanics.  He  indicated  that  the  growing 
number  of  jet  aircraft  and  expanded 
schedules  comlnned  vith  a scarcity  of 
skilted  wojiters  has  created  an  urgent  need 
for  mechmiics.  This  is  the  requirement  for 
just  one  of  the  scheduled  airlines. 

One  local  report  dealt  only  with  the 
fixed-base  operators,  the  grass  roots  opera- 
tors of  local  airfield,  of  Kansas.  Thh  re- 
port indicated  a ne^  for  an  additional 
116  A^  mechanics  in  1968;  143  a year 
by  1970;  and  231  a year  by  1975.  There 
are  nearly  10,000  airports  in  the  United 
States. 

Tliere  are  approximately  100,000  active 
maintenance  airmen  employed  in  civil 
aviation.  The  average  age  of  mechanics 
employed,  according  to  the  most  recent 
Fider^  Aviation  Agency  survey,  is  thirty- 
eight.  This  means  that  many  more  young 
pec^le  are  needed. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COVRSES  RELAZ  T£) 
TO  A&P  MECHAmC  TASKS:  A co- 
operative study  of  the  aviation  mechanics 
occupation  was  recently  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Education,  California 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Among 
other  things,  the  report  indicated  that: 

”. . . the  aviation  mechanic  needs  a com- 
mand of  mathematics,  and  English,  a view 
supported  by  many  comments  made  during 
the  interviews.  It  was  also  found  that 
mechanics  need  to  study  physics  and 
chemistry  because  they  use  the  applied 
principles  of  these  sciences  in  their  daily 
work.  . . *'The  study  found  that  both' 
electricity  and  electronics  are  becoming 
integrated  with  the  aviation  mechanic's 


occupation.  The  Advisory  Committee  rec- 
ommended teaching  both  subjects  to 
student  aviation  mechanics" 

The  following  selections  of  the  many 
tasks  to  be  performed  identified  in  the 
study  are  related  to  high  school  subjects 
offered  by  most  high  schools: 

Mathematics'.  **Mathematics  requirements 
vary  with  the  type  of  work  being  per- 
formed. The  skills  can  range  from  basic 
arithmetic  through  the  algebra  required 
for  weight  and  balance  computation  to 
the  geometry  and  trigonometry  required  for 
template  development  and  layout” 

English  ^English  usage  is  required  of  the 
aviation  mechanic  so  that  he  can  com- 
municate with  others,  as  well  as  write  in 
the  wcraft  logbook  descriptions  of  tech- 
nical work  he  performed  on  the  aircraft. 
Reading  comprehension  is  very  important 
if  the  mechanic  is  to  understand  main- 
tenance manuals  and  other  publications 
related  to  aircraft  servicing  and  mainte-' 
nance. 

**Aviation  mechanics  must  use  proper 
nomenclahire  in  order  to  communicate 
effectively.  Proper  nomenclahire  helps  in 
the  identification  and  classification  of  air- 
craft and  their  components.  It  is  also  es- 
sential in  writing  technical  reports  and 
logbook  entries. 

^Mechanics  must  know  where  to  find 
and  how  to  use  data  in  maintaining  air- 
craft. Tliey  must  be  capable  of  using  FAA 
forms,  airworthiness  directives,  logbooks. 
Technical  Standard  Orders,  C^vil  and  Fed- 
eral Air  Regulations,  and  flight  safety  me- 
chanics* bulletins.” 

Physics:  **An  understanding  of  the  laws  of 
physics  hel^  the  mechanic  to  better  serv- 
ice and  maintain  the  various  aircraft  and 
powerplant  components  he  must  work 
with.  It  also  gives  him  a better  understand- 
ing of  aircraft  systems  and  prorides  him 
with  a foundation  for  much  of  his  trouble- 
shooting.” 

Chemi&ry:  *‘Tbe  mechanic  is  required  to 
know  certain  chemical  principles  if  he  is 
to  understand  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  batteries,  the  process  of  plating, 
the  prevention  of  corrosion,  and  the  prop- 
erties of  the  various  aircraft  fluids,  such 
as  fuels,  solvents,  and  paints.  AlAough 
mechanics  do  not  work  with  chemical 
formulas,  they  do  make  many  practical 
applications  of  the  principles  of  chemistry.’* 

Theory  of  flight:  ”A  knowledge  of  today*s 
complex  aircraft  and  their  flight  control 
systems  is  essential  to  airworthy  mainte- 
nance. An  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  atmosphere  and  the  air- 
craft and  its  forces  in  flight  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  decisions  affecting  the  flight 
safety  of  airplanes,  both  fixed  wing  and 
helicopter.” 

Shop  Management  Responsibilities:  “Me- 
chanics should  know  the  principles  of 
operating  and  managing  an  aircraft  main- 
tenance buriness.  Such  knowledge  helps 
promote  work  efficiency  in  an  organiza- 
tion. Such  fundamentals  as  elementary 
accounting,  job  estimating,  and  inven- 
tory control  should  be  part  of  the  me- 
chanic*s  knowledge,  especially  if  he  plans 
to  work  for  himself  or  for  a small  aviation 
company.** 


HOW  TO  GET  STARTED  AS  AN  AVIA- 
TION MECHANIC:  Having  taken  fuU 
advantage  of  the  courses  offered  by  your 
high  school,  your  next  step  is  to  continue 
your  schooUng,  if  at  all  possible.  Aviation 
mechanic  courses  are  offered  by  many 
vocational  or  technical  high  schools,  adult 
vocational  departments  of  local  school 
systems,  private  institiitions,  junior  col- 
leges, and  four-year  colleges.  And  the  list 
of  schools  offering  such  courses  is  growing 
each  year.  At  an  FAA-certificated  me- 
chanic school,  you  must  figure  on  ending 
about  $1,200  to  $2,400  for  tuition  ior  18 
to  24  months  of  training.  You  will  have 
to  add  the  expense  of  room  and  boail,  if 
you  wilt  be  living  away  from  home. 

A unique  program,  called  the  Mechanic 
Advance  Acceptance  Program,  has  been 
started  by  the  Vmted  Air  Lines.  Young 
men  wanting  to  be  aircraft  mechanics  are 
assured  of  a well-paying  job  before  they 
invest  time  and  money  in  technical  train- 
ing. Under  this  new  mechanic  program, 
ai^cants,  who  must  be  high  schrol  grad- 
uates, ate  given  the  company*s  regular 
employment  tests  and  physical  examina- 
tions. If  qualified,  the  young  men  are 
guaranteed  a job  as  line  mechanics  on  con- 
dition that  they  obtain  the  necessary  train- 
ing and  licenses,  according  to  C.  Pate 
Hutchens,  United  Air  Lines*  manager  of 
employment  and  placement. 

Once  accepted,  the  mechanic  applicant 
is  expected  to  attend  any  approv^  tech- 
nical school  to  obtain  the  skills  qualifying 
him  to  take  either  an  FAA  exam  for  his 
airframe-powerplant  license  (A&P)  or  the 
FCC  test  for  the  second  class  radio-tele- 
phone license  (R&E).  The  applicant  is 
given  adequate  time  to  complete  the 
course  and  two  additional  months  to  ob- 
tain his  license.  The  United  Air  Lines* 
commitment  will  be  contingent  on  the 
applicant  continuing  to  meet  United*s 
employment  standards,  including  general 
conduct  and  physical  condition.  The  young 
man  also  must  be  available  within  60  days 
of  a mutually  agreed  upon  reporting  date. 
United,  the  nation*s  largest  airline,  has 
line  mecham«  based  at  39  stations  along 
its  18,000  mile  system.  Most  openings 
occur  in  Waslungton,  D.C.,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and  the  New  York 
Ci^  area.  The  United  Air  Lines*  program 
ensures  a young  man  that  he  can  attend  a 
school  and  learn  the  skills  of  an  airline 
mechanic  without  having  to  worry  about 
finding  a job  after  compl,!ting  the  cemrse. 

If  you  enlist  in  the  armecl  forces,  or 
are  drafted,  you  may  appiy  for  aviation 
mechanic  training  conducted  by  the  mili- 
tary. This  excellent  training  is  unially 
given  for  specialized  equipment;  however, 
with  additional  study  and  work,  you  can 
prepare  yourself  for  the  FAA  mechanic*s 
examination. 

There  is  still  another  possibility  for  you 
to  obtain  experience  and  get  ; ^ur  foot  in 
the  industry  door.  You  can  w.ork  as  a 
mechanic  helper  or  apprentice.  About  50 
per  cent  of  the  mechanics  employed  in  ap- 
proved repair  stations  are  not  certificated. 
There  are  thousands  of  good  mechanics: 
auto  mechanics,  farm  mechanics,  me- 
chanics with  military  experience,  or  old- 
timers  who  do  not  aspire  to  be  licensed. 
The  work,  howver,  must  be  signed  off  by 
a licensed  mechanic.  A stiidy  of  the  man- 
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power  requirements  of  the  ci^^l  aviation 
industry  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
recommen^d  on-the-job  mechanic  train- 
ing by  smalt-  and  medium-sized  fixed-base 
operators.  These  operators  usually  have 
difficulty  obtaining  and  keeping  the  skilled 
personnel  they  require  because  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  airlines  and  aviation  manu- 
facturers. In  addition  to  the  study’s  recom- 
mendation, many  iKople  in  the  airport  in- 
dustry are  advocating  that  aviation  repair 
stations  and  local  fixed-based  operators 
train  their  own  mechanics  through  some 
sort  of  an  appentice  program. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  AVIATION 
MECHANIC:  In  the  recently  published 
national  study  of  the  Aviation  Mechanics 
Occupation  by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  ^uca- 
lon,  Califomia  State  Department  of  Edu- 


cation, and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
there  is  a tribute  to  the  role  of  the  me- 
chanic in  air  safety  and  a statement  of  the 
need  for  mechanics  to  constantly  train  and 
re-train  as  aviation  grows  and  changes. 

’’Foremost  among  those  who  form  the 
work  force  of  the  aviation  industry  are 
the  aviation  mechanics,  who  are  charac- 
terized by  their  dedication*  to  air  safety 
and  pride  of  workmanship.  Involvement 
in  safety  of  flight  is  a part  of  the  working 
life  of  each  mechanic  throughout  his  em- 
ployment in  aviation.  Ihis  theme  is  stated 
repeatedly  in  the  instruction  he  receives. 
E^de  of  workmanship  is  a*  characteristic 
that  develops  in  the  student  mechanic 
from  the  time  he  first  enters  a^^ation  me- 
chanics school.  As  his  skill  and  knowl- 
edge increase,  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
perform  well  also  increases,  leading  to  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  his  accomplishments 


and  causing  him  to  seek  further  improve- 
ment of  his  skill  and  knowledge. 

”Ihere  is  in  fact  no  point  in  his  career 
at  wliich  an  aviation  mechanic  can  rest 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  fully  prepared 
for  the  remaining  years  he  may  work  in 
aviation.  Ihe  changing  technology  of  avia- 
tion is  reflected  by  new  equipment,  new 
aircraft,  and  constantly  recurring  changes 
in  aviation  engineering.  Each  change  de- 
mands that  the  mechanic  have  immediate 
command  of  the  skill  and  knowledge 
needed  to  perform  the  necessary  tasks. 

*Tbus  there  is  need  not  only  for 
thorough,  up-to-date  initial  training  but 
continuing  in-service  training.” 
AVIATION  MECHANICS  CREED:  If 
you  decide  to  become  an  aviation  me- 
chanic, you  will  have  a creed — ^lUce  a doc- 
tor— to  hold  constantly  before  you.  Ihe 
good  mechanics  in  aviation  all  believe  in 
the  creed  printed  in  full  on  this  page. 


Aviotion  Mechanic's  Creed 

Uf*ON  MY  HONOR  I sweor  rbol  I sbotl  bold  In 


socred  trust  the  rights  ond  privil«ges  conferred 
upon  me  os  a certified  mecbonic  Knowing  full 
well  tbot  the  safety  and  lives  of  others  ore 
dependent  upon  my  skill  ond  Judgment,  1 thoil 
never  knowingly  subject  others  to  risks  whkft  I 
would  not  be  willing  to  ouume  for  myieif,  or 
for  those  dear  to  me* 

IN  DISCHARGING  this  trust,  I pledge  myself 
never  to  undertake  work  or  opprove  work  which 
I feol  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  tny  knowiedgei 
nor  siialt  I ollow  ony  non<ertificQted  superior  to 
persuade  me  to  approve  oircroft  or  equipment  as 
oirworthy  ogolnst  my  better  judgments  nor  shell 


I permit  my  Judgment  to  be  influenced  by  money 
or  other  pertonol  goin;  nor  shell  I pou  os  air* 
worthy  aircraft  or  equipment  obout  which  I cm 
in  doubt,  either  os  o result  of  direct  irupection  or 
uncertofnty  regording  the  obilHy  of  others  who 
hove  worked  on  it  to  accomplish  their  work  satis* 
foctorily* 

I REALIZE  the  grave  responsibility  which  U mine 
os  a certified  oirman,  to  exercise  tny  judgment  on 
the  oirworthiness  of  oircroft  ond  equipment*  I, 
therefore,  pledge  unyielding  adherence  to  these 
precepts  for  the  ocfvancement  of  oWotion  end  for 
the  dignity  of  my  vocation*Wosepb  M*  Chose 
Reproduced  with  permission  of  Flight  Safety  Foun* 
dationt  Inc 
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A&P  mechanics 

Reprinted  from  AMERICAN  MODELER.  March  1967 


How  to  qualify  for  a license.  Where  to  study.  FAA  certifkated  schoois,  skills 
and  knowledge  required.  What  the  FAA  examinations  cover. 

By  WALTER  ZAHAREVITZ  and  DR.  MERVJN  K.  STRICKLER.  JR. 

(Mr.  Zaharevltz  it  Executive  Director,  National  /-lerotpace  Education  Council. 

Or.  StricMer  is  Special  Assittant  for  Aviation  Education,  Office  for  General  Aviation  Affairs,  Federal  Aviation  Asency.) 


Students  listen  attentively  to  instructor  at  one  of  the  79  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
certificated  schools.  A complete  listing  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 


Aviation  is  not  inherently  dangeroUs  but 
to  an  even  greater  extent  than  the  sea, 
it  is  terribly  unforgiving  of  any  careless- 
incapacity  or  neglect.  Safety  of  air- 
craft  is  delegated  through  various  levels 
but  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  mechanic 
working  on  the  aircraft  who  has  this 
responsibility. — An  aviation  axiom 

Last  monlii*s  portion  of  this  article  em- 
phasized the  following  factors  in  relation 
to  the  A&P  mechanic:  the  importance 
of  education,  the  basic  characteristics 
necessary  for  a good  A&P  mechanic,  the 
nature  of  the  work,  wages,  the  demand, 
high  school  courses  related  to  aviation 
mechanic  tasks,  how  to  get  started,  and 
the  importance  of  the  aviation  mechanic. 
It  also  included  the  Aviation  Mechan- 
ic’s Creed. 

This  concluding  portion  of  the  article 
will  provide  you  with  information  on 
how  to  qualify  for  an  A&P  mechanic’s 
license  (certification). 

WHERE  TO  STUDY 

There  are  two  main  avenues  for  you  to 
become  an  FAA-Hcensed  A&P  me- 
chanic. Experience  can  be  gained  by: 
1)  attending  an  FAA-certificated  me- 
chanic school,  or  2)  by  performing,  for 
a specified  period  of  time,  the  duties  ap- 
propriate to  the  raring. 

An  applicant  for  either  the  A or  the 
P rating  must  show  he  has  performed 
the  duties  appropriate  to  that  particular 
rating  for  a period  of  at  least  18  months. 
For  both  ratings,  concurrently,  30 
months  of  experience  are  required.  In 
any  case,  applicants  for  a license  who 
follow  the  experience  route  or  those  who 
attend  mechanic  school  must  pass  FAA 
oral,  written,  and  practical  examinations. 
The  age  minimum  for  an  A and/or  P 
rating  is  18.  You  cannot  have  the  license 
issued  to  you  before  your  18th  birthday. 

FAA  CERTIFICATED  SCHOOLS 

As  of  August  1, 1966,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  listed  79  certificated  me- 


chanic schools.  (See  page  16.) 

These  schools  are  one  of  four  types: 
1)  A high  school  and  adult  education 
trade  school  program;  2)  A public  school 
vocational  and  technical  program;  3)  A 


two-year  associate  in  arts  degree  pro- 
gram (community  or  Junior  college.)  4) 
A four-year  baccalaureate  degree  pro- 
gram (college  or  university). 

In  picking  the  right  school  for  you. 


Alternate  route  to  a rating  is  to  perform  for  a specified  period,  duties  appropriate 
to  the  rating.  Either  way,  FAA  oral,  written  and  practical  exams  must  be  passed. 
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Users  of  piston  and/or  jet  engines  offer  distinct  employment  opportunities  to  the 
student  who  "sticks  it  out"  The  military  offers  valuable  in-service  experience. 


some  selection  guidelines  may  be  help- 
ful: 

1.  The  program  should  be  directly  re- 
lated to  employment  opportunities,  de- 
termined by  school  officials  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  aviation  community  and 
competent  individuals  and  groups. 

2.  The  course  content  should  be  con- 
firmed or  changed  after  periodic  evalua- 
tions and  job  analyses  of  aviation  me- 
chanic performance. 

3.  The  course  content  should  be  set  up 
and  maintained  with  the  advice  and 
cooperation  of  the  school  officials,  the 
FAA,  and  the  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  the  aviation  community. 


Private  aviation,  most  especially  in  bust* 
ness  flying,  required  men  like  these  who 
here  service  a flat-four  engine. 

4.  The  facilities  and  equipment  to  be 
used  in  instruction  should  be  compar- 
able to  those  found  in  the  aviation  com- 
munity. 


areas  covered  by  the  written  test  for 
that  rating, 

WHAT  AREAS  DO  EXAMINATIONS 
COVER? 

The  subjects  with  which  mechanic  ett- 
aminations  are  concerned  are  arranged 
into  three  categories:  1)  general,  which 
relates  to  both  airframe  and  powerplant 
ratings;  2)  airframe,  which  relates  to 
the  airframe  rating  only;  and  3)  power- 
plant,  which  relates  to  the  powerplant 
rating  only. 

1.  GENERAL  SUBJECTS: 
a)  Mechanic  Privileges  and  Limita- 
tions b)  Offi-  (Continued  on  next  page) 


5.  The  conditions  under  which  instruc- 
tion is  given  should  duplicate  as  nearly 
as  possible  desirable  conditions  in  the 
aviation  community  itself  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  effective  learning  sit- 
uations. 

6.  Training  should  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  marketable  skills,  abilities,  un- 
derstandings, attitudes,  work  habits,  and 
appreciations  sufficient  to  enable  the 
student  to  obtain  a job  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  course. 

7.  Instructors  should  be  competent  and 
possess  adequate  qualifications  for  teach- 
ing. 

8.  Continuous  research  on  the  part  of 
the  schools  and  their  staffs  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  school  program. 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILL 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
A&  P MECHANIC  RATING 

The  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  re- 
quire each  applicant  for  a mechanic  cer- 
tificate or  additional  rating  to  demon- 
strate that  he  meets  the  knowledge  re- 
quirements by  passing  a written  e^tami- 
nation.  The  tests  cover  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  aircraft  appropriate 
to  the  rating;  the  Regulations  pertaining 
to  the  certification  of,  and  operating 
rules  for  mechanics;  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  Regulations  that  deal  with 
maintenance,  repair,  and  alteration  of 
aircraft;  and  general  operating  rules. 

Skin  requirements,  like  experience 
and  knowledge,  are  related  to  the  »ating 
sought.  The  Federal  Aviation  Regula- 
tions require  each  applicant  for  a me- 
chanic certificate  or  rating  to  pass  an 
oral  and  a practical  test  for  the  rating 
he  seeks.  The  tests  cover  the  applicant’s 
basic  skill  in  performing  practical 
projects  in  the  same  general  subject 


Mechanic,  working  on  hydraulic  system  of 
a landing  gear,  is  symbolic  of  today's 
specialized  society. 

Working  on  powerful  turboprop,  these 
painstaking  craftsmen  compare  tevotnbly 
with  skilled  in  other  vital  professions. 
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ctal  FAA  Publications,  c)  Various  Mainte* 
nance  Fonns  and  Records,  d)  Basic  Phys- 
ics, e)  Basic  Mathematics,  f)  Makitenance 
Publications,  g)  Mechanical  Drawing,  h) 
Aircraft  Weight  and  Balance,  i)  Basic 
Hafidtools  and  Measuring  Devices,  j)  Basic 
Aerodynamics,  k)  Nondestructive  Testing, 

1)  Basic  Electricity;  m)  Batteries;  n)  Air- 
craft Maintenance  Equipment,  Techniques, 
and  Practices;  o)  Safety  Practices;  p)  In- 
spection Procures  and  Techniques;  q) 
Fuels  and  Fuel  Systems. 

2.  AIRFRAME  SUBJECTS 
a)  Theory  of  Fli^t,  b)  Flight  Control 
Systems,  c)  Cleaning  and  Preservation,  d) 
Assembly  and  Rigging,  e)  Aircraft  Finishes, 
t)  Aircraft  Covering,  g)  Aircraft  Struc- 
tures, h)  Structural  Materials,  i)  Proce- 
dures and  Techniques,  j)  Aircraft  Hydrau- 
lic S^tems,  k)  Hydraulic  Fluids,  1)  Hy- 
draulic Pumps  and  Actuators. 

m)  Hydraulic  Pressure  and  Flow  Con- 
trol, n)  Aircraft  Landing  Gear,  o)  Aircraft 
Pneumatic  Systems,  p)  Aircraft  Fire  Detec- 
tion and  Control  Systems,  q)  Cabin  Atmos- 
phere Control,  r)  Aircraft  Instrument  Sys- 
tems, s)  Airframe  Ice  Detection  and  Con- 
trol Systems,  t)  Aircraft  Communication 
iaind  Navigation  Systems,  u)  Generating 
and  Generator  Control,  v)  Motors  and 
Motor  Control,  w)  Aircraft  Electrical  Sys- 
tems. 


3.  POWEHPLANT  SUBJECTS 
a)  Basic  Carburetion,  b)  Induction  Sys- 
tems, c)  Float-type  Carburetors,  d)  Pres- 
sure Carburetors,  e)  Direct  Fuel  Injection 
Systems,  f)  Carburetor  Systems,  g)  Turbine 
Fuel  Control,  h)  Superchargers  and  Im- 
pellers, i)  Basic  Ignition,  j)  Magnetos,  k) 
Ignition  Wiring,  1)  Turbine  Ignition. 

m)  Spark  Hu^  and  Igniters,  n)  Start- 
ing Aids,  o)  Basic  Engine  Principles,  p) 
Engine  (^ration,  q)  Engine  Insttdlations, 
r)  Engine  Instruments,  s)  Exhaust  Sys- 
tems, t)  Cooling  Systems,  u)  Engine  Main- 
tenance Procedures  and  Techniques,  v) 
Basic  Lubrication. 

w)  Lubrication  Systems,  x)  Basic  Pro- 
peller Principles,  y)  Propeller  Operation, 
z)  Propeller  Installations,  aa)  Variable 
Pitch  Propellers,  bb)  Propeller  Maint^ 
nance  Procedures  and  Techniques,  cc) 
Generators  and  Generator  Control,  dd) 
Motors  and  Motor  Control,  ee)  Aircraft 
Electrical  Systems. 

SAMPLE  ORAL  EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS 

Some  examples  of  the  type  of  questions 
asked  during  the  oral  examination  are: 

1)  What  is  a blind  rivet  and  bow  is  it 
used? 

2)  What  is  the  difference  between  welding 
and  brazing? 

3) - What  is  a circuit  breaker  and  how  does 
it  work? 


4)  What  are  two  causes  of  vapor  lock  in 
a fuel  line? 

5)  Wlpch  cylinder  should  be  removed  last 
during  the  (ffsassembly  of  a radial  aircraft 
engine? 

6)  How  would  you  check  a propeller  for 
correct  track? 

7)  How  is  the  moment  of  an  item  of 
equipment  determined  in  computing  air- 
craft weight  and  balance? 


TYPICAL  PRACTICAL 
EXAMINATION  PROJECTS 

The  following  are  typical  of  the  projects 
assigned  during  the  practical  examination: 

1 ) Make  a sheet  metal  ^lice. 

2)  Make  a steel  tube  welded  splice. 

3)  Compute  empty  weight  center  of  grav- 
ity and  the  most  forward  and  rearward 
loaded  center  of  gravity  of  an  aircraft. 

4)  Time  the  valves  of  an  engine. 

5)  Install  and  time  engine  magnetos. 

6)  Remove  and  install  a propeller. 
Remember:  you  may  obtain  more  in- 
formation and  assistance  regarding  AAP 
mechanics  as  a posribiltty  for  your  career 
from  the  following  sources: 

1)  Your  school  counselor,  teacher,  and/or 
librarian. 

2)  Your  state  employment  office. 

3)  Your  local  airport. 

4)  Your  public  library. 


ANSWERS  TO  SAMPLE 
WRITTEN  EXAMINATION  ITEMS 
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An  additional  possibility  for  exception- 
ally capable  young  men  is  United  Air 
Lines’  rapidly  growing  Apprentice  Me- 
chanic Program — on-the-jbb  training  con- 
ducted at  their  San  Francisco  and  Chicago 
locations.  You  may  obtain  a copy  of 
United*s  new  brochure  oatlining  its  com- 
plete career  program  for  people  interested 
in  becoming  ain^aft  mechanics  by  writing 
to  the  United  Air  Lines,  Education  and 
Training  Center,  P.  O.  Box  8776,  OTIate 
Interaational  Airport,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
60666. 
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TEST  YOUR  KNOWLEDGE 


To  find  out  something  about  what  an  A&P  written 


examination  is  like  and  to  test  your  knowledge  of  eome  of  the  things  an  aviation  mechanic  needs  to  know,  try  the  following 


test  based  on  sample  written  examination  questions  that  are  like  those  on  an  FAA  mechanic's  examination.  (You  can  check 
your  answers  with  the  correct  answers  given  on  page  14). 


1,  What  mtut  a certi^cated  mechanic  with 
both  airframe  and  powei^Iant  ratinps  do 
prior  to  returning  to  service  an  aircraft  on 
which  he  has  performed  and  approved  a 
100-hour  inspection? 

D Make  the  proper  entries  in  the  appro- 
priate logbooks. 

2)  IVesent  his  woric  and  records  to  a me- 
chanic holding  an  nis^tion  Authoriza- 
tion for  final  approval  and  release. 

3)  Complete  the  required  coi»es  of  Form 
FAA-337,  including  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  performed,  date,  me- 
chanic’s name,  ana  certificate  number. 

4)  Notify  the  local  FAA  maintenance  in- 
spector in  writing  of  his  intoition  to  re- 
turn the  aircraft  to  service. 


2.  If  the  container  volume  of  a confined  gas 
is  doubted  (assume  temp^ture  remains 
constant)  the  pressure  will.' 

1)  Increase  in  direct  proportion.. to ^ the- 
volume  increase. 

2)  Remain  the  same, 

3)  Be  doubled. 

4)  Be  reduced  to  one-half  its  original  value. 

3.  As  the  velocity  of  the  air  across  an  air- 
plane vnng  increases,  the  pressure  of  the 
air  on  the  upper-surface: 

1)  Increases. 

2)  Decreases. 

3)  Drops  to  zero. 

4)  Remains  unchanged. 

4.  If  the  cross-section  area  of  a given  con- 
ductor is  increased  to  four  times  its  origirutt 
value  and  the  length  and  temperature  re- 
main constant,  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor will  be.' 

1)  One-fourth  its  original  value, 

2)  Four  times  its  original  value, 

3)  The  same  as  its  original  value, 

4)  Found  by  multiplying  the  original 
sistsmoe  the  percentage  increase  in 
cross-sectional  area. 


5.  Which  of  the  following  sequences  of  con- 
necting and  tightening  the  battery  leads 
should  result  tn  the  safest  procedure  of 
installation  of  a battery  tn  an  aircraft  with 
a single  tvtre  ground-return  electrical 
system? 

1)  Connect  and  tighten  the  negative 
(groimd)  lead  before  connecting  the 
positive  lead. 

2)  Connect  the  .:egative  ^ound)  lead, 
c(»mect  the  positive  lead,  then  tighten 
in  the  same  order. 

3)  Connect  the  positive  lead,  connect  the 
negative  (ground)  lead,  then  tighten  in 
the  same  order. 

4)  Connect  and  tighten  the  positive  lead 
before  connecting  the  negative  (ground) 
lead. 


fi.  Which  of  the  following  has  little  or  no 
ej^ect  Upon  the  rate  of  vaporization  of  n 
given  fuel? 

D The  pressure  of  the  surrounding  air. 

2)  The  temperature  of  the  fuel. 

3)  The  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air. 

4)  The  antiknock  value  of  the  fuel. 


7.  If  an  aircraft  is  cruising  tn  level  flight 
and  the  stick  or  control  column  is  moved 
forward  the  elevator  will.' 

1)  Go  down  and  the  nose  of  the  aircraft 
will  go  down. 

2)  Go  up  and  the  nose  of  the  aircraft  will 
go  down. 

3)  Go  down  and  the  nose  of  the  aircraft 


will  go  up. 

4)  Go  up  and  the  nose  of  the  aircraft  will 
go  up. 


8.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  indicated 

by  the  aluminum  sheet  designation  AL- 

CLAD  2024-T35? 

1)  The  specific  process  or  combination  of 
operations  used  to  produce  the  ^ble 
temper. 

2)  The  nominal  thickness  of  the  sheet. 

3)  Major  alloying  element 

4)  Method  used  to  produce  stable  temper 
(whether  strain  hardened  or  heat 
treated). 


9.  If  it  is  necewry  to  adjust  several  valves 
in  a hydraulic  system,  what  particular 
sequence,  if  any,  snould  be  followed? 

1)  Units  with  the  highest  pressure  settings 
are  adjusted  first 

2)  Units  with  the  lowest  spedfied  pressure 
settings  should  be  adjusted  first. 

3)  Units  are  independent  of  eadi  other  and 
therefore  no  particular  sequence  is  nec- 
essary. 

4)  Units  most  distant  from  the  hydraulic 
pum"  should  be  adjusted  first. 


10.  Shuttle  valves  installed  in  large  aircraft 

braking  systems  allow.' 

1)  Two  independent  systems  to  operate  the 
same  actuator  if  necessary. 

2)  The  safe  application  of  brakes  regardless 
of  ^und  speed  due  to  the  compensating 
action  of  the  valves. 

3)  Fluid  to  bypass  from  the  right  wheel 
cylinder  to  the  left  wheel  cylinder  if 
braking  pressures  are  differmit. 

4)  The  compensating  port,  interconnecting 
both  ma^r  cylinders,  io  discharge  fluid 
alternately  from  one  to  the  other. 


11.  Built-in  aircraft  fire  extinguishing  sys- 
tems ordinarily  are  charged  with: 

1)  C^bon  dioxide  and  nitrogen. 

2)  Carbn  tetrachloride. 

3)  SodiiUn  bicarbonate. 

4)  Freon  and  nitrogen. 


12.  Instrument  static  system  leakage  can  be 
detected  ^ observing  the  rate  of  change 
in  indication  of  the: 

1)  Altimeter  after  pressure  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  static  system  to  cause  a pr^ 
scribed  equivsient  altitude  to  be  indi- 
cated. 

2)  Airspeed  indicator  after  pressure  has 
been  applied  to  the  static  system  to 
cause  a prescribed  equivalent  airspeed 
to  be  indicated. 

3)  Altimeter  after  suction  has  been  applied 
to  the  static  system  to  cause  a prescribed 
equivalent  altitude  to  be  indicated. 

4)  lUrspeed  indicator  after  suction  lias  been 
appbed  to  the  static  system  to  cause  a 
prescribed  equivalent  airspeed  to  be 
mdicated. 


13.  What  effect  will  increased  generator 
voltage  hove  on  the  strength  of  the  electro- 
magnet which  controls  the  pressure  applied 
to  me  stack  of  carbon  discs  in  a carbon  pile 
voltage  regulator? 

1)  Both  magnet  strength  and  the  pressure 
applied  to  the  carbon  discs  will  increase. 

2)  Both  magnet  strength  and  toe  pressure 
applied  to  toe  carbon  discs  will  decrease. 

3)  Magnet  strengto  will  decrease  and  toe 
pressure  applied  to  toe  carbon  discs  will 
increase. 

4)  Magnet  strei^gto  will  increase  and  toe 
pressure  applied  to  toe  carbon  discs  will 
deccease. 


14,  What  effect  will  increased  humidity 

hove  on  engine  power  output? 

1)  No  appreciable  riiange  in  power  output. 

2)  Power  output  will  decrease  at  all  alti- 
tudes. 

3)  Power  output  will  increase  at  all  alti- 
tudes. 

4)  No  effect  at  sea  level  but  greater  power 
output  at  altitude. 


15.  Aircraft  engine  direct  cylinder  fuel 
injection  systems  normally  discharge  fuel 
into  each  cylinder  during  which  stroke(s)? 

1)  Compression. 

2)  Intake. 

3)  All  (continuously). 

4)  Intake  and  compression. 


15.  lYhen  a single-stage,  two  speed  super- 
chorger  is  shifted  from  tow  to  high  impeller 
ratio  during  a ground  check  there  should 
be: 

1)  A momentary  drop  in  oil  pressure,  no 
drop  in  manifold  pressure,  and  no 
change  in  RPM. 

2)  A moment^  drop  in  oil  pressure,  a 
sli^t  rise  in  manifold  pressure,  and  an 
increase  in  RPM. 

3)  No  drop  in  oil  pressure,  no  drop  in 
manifold  pressure,  and  an  increase  in 
RPM. 

4)  No  drop  in  oil  pressure,  a sli  At  drop  in 
manifold  pressure,  and  a d«rease  in 
RFM. 


17.  lYhich  statement  about  the  ignition  sys- 
tem of  a turbojet  engine  is  correct? 

1)  It  is  a low  voltage,  high  amperage 
Systmn. 

2)  engine  will  operate  normally  after 
start  if  toe  ignition  system  is  deener- 

3)  The  engine  will  not  continue  to  operate 
after  stort  if  toe  ignition  system  is  de- 
energized. 

4)  The  :^stem  generally  includes  a polar 
inductor  fype  m^neto. 


18.  Thermocouple  type  temperature  indi- 
cating instrument  systems: 

1)  Require  no  external  power  source. 

2)  Are  classed  as  balanced  fype,  variable 
resistor  circuits. 

3)  Usually  contain  a balancing  circuit  in 
toe  instrument  case  to  prevent  fluctu- 
ations of  toe  aircraft  electrical  system 
voltage  from  affecting  toe  temperature 
reading. 

4)  Will  not  indicate  a true  reading  if  toe 

aircraft  electrical  ^stem  voltage  varies 
beyond  toe  range  tor  toe  instru- 

ments are  calibrated. 


19,  Which  of  the  followtng  is  referred  to  as 
the  propeller  blade  face? 

1)  The  root  end  of  a propeller  blade. 

2)  The  flat  side  of  a propdler  blade. 

3)  The  cambered  side  of  a propeller  blade. 

4)  The  cuff  around  a propeller  blade. 

20.  Select  the  proper  sequence  to  he  fol- 
lowed when  using  the  etching  pmess  as  an 
inspection  method  for  determining  the  sur- 
face condition  of  an  .aluminum  alloy  pro- 
peller blade. 

1)  Nitric  acid  etch,  water  rinse. 

2)  Nitric  acid  etch,  caustic  bath,  water 
rinse. 

3)  Ablative  cleaning,  nitric  acid  etch,  wa- 
ter rinse,  caustic  oath,  water  rinse. 

4)  Abrasive  cleaning,  caustic  etch,  water 
rinse,  nitric  acid  bath,  water  rinse. 
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FAA  CERTIFICATED  MECHANIC  SCHOOLS  AS  OF  AUGUST  1, 1966 

Key  to  Ratings:  A Airframe  Mechanic  P Powerplant  Mechanic  C Combined  Airframe  and  Powerplant  Mechanic 


EASTERN  REGION 

Academy  of  Aeronautics 
La  Guardia  Field 
Flushing,  N.Y.  11757  (APC) 

Aviation  Higb  Scfaoo. 

Queens  BlvdA  3Sth  St. 

Lmg  island  City,  N,Y,  11101  (AP) 

Burgard  Vocational  High  School 
400  Kensington  Ave, 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  14225  (APC) 

East  Coast  Aero-Tech-  School,  Inc, 
P.O.  Box  12 

L«tinston,  Mass.  02173  (APC) 

East  New  York  Vocational 
A Technical  School 
Fountain  Ave.  A Wells  St 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11208  (P) 

Essex  (^imty  Vocational 
A Tech,  Hi^  School 
209  Franklin  St. 

Bloomfield,  N.J.  07003  (APC) 

Harvard  H.  Ellis  Regional 
Vocational  Tedt.  School 
Maple  P.O.  Box  140 
Danielson,  Conn.  06239  (APC) 

Mergenthaler  Vocational 
Tm,  High  School 
Hitten  RoadA  3Stb  St, 

Baltimore,  Md.  21218(C) 

Pittsburgh  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
Allegheny  (^unty  Airport 
P.O.  Box  10897 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1S236  (APC) 

Quaker  City  School  of  Aeronautics 
2363-69  Grays  Ferry  Ave. 
FhUadelphIa,  Pa.  19146  (APC) 

Rome  MDTA  Airplane 
Mechanics  School 
Buildings  323, 20^917 
Grifilss  Air  Force  Base 
Rome,  New  York  134C  (APC) 

Teterboro  School  of  Aeronautics,  Inc 
Tetetboro  Airport 
Teterboro,  NX  07608  (APC) 

Wentworth  Institute 
330  Htmtlngton  Ave. 

Boston,  Mass.  02113  (APC) 

Williamsport  Area 
Communi^  College 
1003  West  'mrd  St 
Williamsport,  Pa.  17701  (AP) 


SOUTHERN  REGION 
Alabama  Institute  of 
Aviation  Technology 
1439  South  Union  Ave. 

Ozark,  Ala.  36360  (APQ 

Eastern  Air  lines,  Inc. 

Mechanic  Training  Schocd 
P.O.  Box  787 
International  Airport  Br. 

Miami,  Fla.  33l4  (APQ 

Emby-Riddlc  Aero.  Inst. 

l^^h  Munic^al  Airport 

D^ona  Beadi,  Fla.  32016  (APQ 

Florence-Dadington  Technical 
Education  Center 
PQ.  Box  384 
Florence,  S.C.  29501  (AP) 


George  T.  Baker  Aviation  School 
3273  N.W.  42nd  Ave. 

Miami,  Fla.  33142  (APQ 

Lively  Technical  School 
Duval  St.  and  Park  Ave. 
Tallabasee,  Fla.  32301  (APC) 

hOmKl  Such  Metropolitan 
vocational  School 
Barbosa  Ave.  (Carpenter  Road) 
Rio  Piedras,  P.R.  00923  (AP) 


South  Georgia  Technical 
A Vocational  School 
P.O.  Box  360 

Ain^cus,  Ga.  31709  (APQ 


SOUTHWEST  REGION 

Aeronautical  Technology 
The  Technical  Institute 
Oklahoma  State  University 
StiUwater,  Okla.  74074  (APQ 
Delgado  Trades  and 
Technical  Institute 
613  City  Park  Ave. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70119  (APC) 

LeToumeau  (Allege  of 
Aeronautical  Technology 
P.O.  Box  2307 
Longview,  Tex.  73604  (AP) 

Spartan  School  of  Aeronautics 
P.O.  Box  31239 
Tulsa  International  Aimrt 
Tulsa,  Okla.  74131  (APQ 

Technical  High  School 
A Technics  Insutute 
1003  West  Cannon  Ave. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76104  (APQ 


Milwaukee  Vocational  Technical 
and  Adtdt  Schools 
9303  W.  Appelton  Ave. 
Timmerman  Field 
Milwaukee,  Wls.  33225  (AP) 


Minneapolis  Vocational 
H.S.  A Tech.  Inst. 

1101  Third  Ave.  So. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  35404  (AP) 


Moody  Bible  InsL 
820  N.  La  Salle  St.  _ 
Chicago,  111.  60610  (Q 


Parks  (Allege  of  Aeronautical  Tech, 
of  St.  Lom  Univ, 

Parks  Airport  

East  St,  Louis,  111.  62201  (APC) 


Purdue  University, 

Dept,  of  Aviation  Tech. 
Lafayette,  Ind.  47907  (AP) 


Southern  Illinois  University 
Aviation  Technology 
Southern  Illinois  Airport 
Carbondale,  III.  62901  (APC) 


University  of  llUnots, 
Institute  of  Aviation 
Univ.  of  lU.  Willard  Airport 
Savoy,  lU.  61874  (APC) 

Vincennes  University, 
Aviation  Te^ology  Dept. 
1002  N.  First  St 
Vincennes,  Ind.  47391  (Q 

Watertown  Aviation 
Mechanics  School 
Municipal  Airport 
Watertown,  S.D,  37201  (A) 


CENTRAL  REGION 

A^  Mechanics  School 
13214  French  Road 
Detroit,  Mich.  48234  (AP) 


Aero  Mechanics  School 
838  Richards  Road 
Municipal  Airport 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64116  (APQ 


Area  Technical- Vocational  School 
TUef  River  Falls,  Minn.  36701  (APC) 
Board  of  Education — City  of  Chicago 
228  N.  La  Salle  St. 

Chica8o,  111.  60604  (APQ 


Des  Moines  Technical  School 
1800  Grand  Ave. 

Oes  Moines,  Iowa  30307  (Q 


Helena  Public  School — 
Dept,  of  Aeronautics 
A Related  Trades 
2300  East  Poplar  Ave. 
Helena,  Mont.  39601  (APQ 


Hoffmann  Aircraft  Institute 
7924  Floyd 

Overland  Park,  Kan.  66204  (P) 


Janesville  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  School 
327  S^.  Franidin  St. 
JanesvillCWis.  33543  (APQ 


Kundeit  Aviation,  Inc. 

Box  1467,  Hectm  Field 
Fargo,  NJ>.  38102  (APQ 

Lewis  College,  Technical  Institute 
Route  66A 

Lockport,  HL  60441  (APQ 

Lincoln  Aviation  Institute,  Inc. 
Municipal  Airport 
Lincoln,  Neb.  68324  (C) 


Western  Michigan  University 
Kalamazoo,  Mi%.  49001  (Q 


WESTERN  REGION 

Big  Bend  Community  College 
Moses  L^  Municipal  Airport 
Highww  17  A Nelson  Rd. 
Moses  Lake,  Wash.  98837  (At 


(Hiaffey  (^lege, 

3883  Haven  Ave.  _ 

Alta  Loma,  Calif.  91701  (APQ 

Clover  Park  Vocational- 
Technical  School 
4300  Steilacoom  Blvd.,  S.W. 
Lakewood  Center,  Wa^.  98499  (APQ 

(Allege  of  San  Mateo 
1700  Hillsdale  Blvd. 

San  Mateo.  Calif.  94402  (AP) 

Deuel  Vocational  Inst. 

P.O.  Box  400 

Tracy,  Calif.  93376  (APC) 

Gavilan  College 
2310  San  F^pe  Rd. 

HoUister.  Calff.  95023  (Q 

Emily  Griffith  Opportuhity  School 
13th  and  Welton  Sts. 

Denver,  Colo.  80204  (APQ 


Fresno  City  (Allege 
1 10 1 University  Ave. 

Fresno,  Calif.  93704  (APC) 
Glet.  iaie  College 
1300  North  Verdugp  Road 
Glendale,  Calif.  ^8  (APC) 

Hoteate  Technical  School 
3925— 3rd  Ave..  South 
Seatde,  Wash.  98108  (AP) 


John  A.  O'f^nnell  Vocational 
H.S.  and  Tech.  Inst. 

2Ist  A Harrison  St.  ^ ^ 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94110  (AP) 


Kensair  Technical  Training  School 
Jefferson  County  Airport 
Broomfield,  Colo  80020  (APC) 


Lane  Cknnmunity  College 
200  North  Monroe  St. 
Eugene.  Oieg.  97402  (AP) 


Laney  (Allege — Pera'ta 
College  School  District 
1001  3rd  Avenue 
Oakland,  Calif.  94606  (APQ 


Long  Beach  City  College 
Bus.  and  Tech.  Div. 

1303  East  Pacific  Coast  Highway 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  90806  (APQ 


Lof  Angeles  Trade  and 
Technical  CoU«e 
9700  So.  Sepulveda  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90043  (APO 

Mt.  San  Antonio  College 
1100  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Walnut,  Calif.  91789  (APQ 


Northrop  Institute  of  Tech. 

1 133  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St. 
Inglewood,  Calif.  90301  (APC) 


Palo  Alto  Unified  School  Dist. 
30  Embarcadero  Road 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94301  (P) 


Phoenix  Union  High  School 
312  East  Van  Buren  Street 
Phoenix,  Ariz  83004  (P) 

Reedley  College 
Manning  A R^  Ave. 

P.O.  Box  332 

Reedley,  Calif.  93634  (APC) 


Sacramento  City  College 
3833  Freeport  Blvd. 
Sacramento,  Calif.  93822  (APC) 


San  Bernardino  Valley  College 
701.  So.  Mt.  Vernon  Ave. 

San  Bernardino,  Calif.  92410  (APC) 

San  Diego  City  College 
1423  Russ  Boulevard 
San  Diego.  Calif.  92101  (Q 
San  Jose  State  College 
San  Jose,  Calif.  93112  (APC) 

School  (d  Trade  and  Technical 
Education 

Idaho  State  University 
Pocatello  Municipal  Airport 
Pocatello,  Idaho  83201  (^) 


Spokane  Cknnmuntty  College 
E.  3403  Mission  Ave. 


^kane.  Wash.  99202  (AP) 


Utah  State  University  of  Agriculture 
A Applied  Sciences 
Aeronautics  Dept. 

College  Hill 

Logan,  Ut^  84321  (APC) 


PACIFIC  REGION 

Aero-Tech  Division  of 
Honolulu  Technical  School 
Honolulu  International  Airport 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  9^19  ^rc) 

ALASKAN  REGION 

North  Star  Borough  School  of 
Aviation 

1304  Gillam  Way 
Fairbanks,  Ate'ska  99701  (AP) 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

AVIATION  MECHANICS,  WRITE  TO: 

International  Assoc,  of 

Transport  Workers  Ui.  in  of 

Machinists  & Aerospace  Workers 

America  (AFL-CIO) 

Machinists’  Building 

Air  Transport  Division 

1300  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 

1980  Broadway 

Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10023 
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What  The  Airlines  Need  In  New  Flight  Personnel 

Reprinted  from  AIR  TRANSPORT  WORLD.  January  1967 

ATW  Suivey  indicates  demand  exceeds  all  previous 
forecasts.  1966-67  hirings  increase  rosters  by  35% 


Airline  companies  offering  pilot 
jobs  that  wall  pay  a career  income 
of  a million  dollars  plus  fringe  bene- 
fits of  paid  vacations,  hospitalization 
and  life  insurance  as  well  as  free  travel 
benefits  and  guaranteed  retirement  are 
having  difficulty  finding  suitable  appli- 
cants. 

The  rapid  expansion  experienced 
throughout  the  industry  within  the  past 
several  years  has  produced  a severe 
shortage  in  personnel 
Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
jet  era,  airline  piloting  jobs  were  fairly 
scarce.  Applicants  were  required  to 
show  substantial  experience  in  multi- 
engine  equipment  and  flying  hours  ac- 
cumulated. Most  of  the  pilots  flying 
for  the  airlines  were  of  military  origin. 

But  early  in  1960  the  industry  no- 
ticed an  alarming  decline  in  pilot  appli- 
cations. The  mandatory  age  sixty  re- 
tirement rule,  as  contained  in  the  FAR, 
erected  barriers  against  extended  utili- 
zation of  crew  members  otherwise  phys- 
ically fit 

Most  carriers  found  themselves  fac- 
ing a not  too  distant  large-scale  pilot 
replacement  problem.  In  review  of  the 
overall  problem.  Air  Transport  World 
has  completed  an  industry  survey  cover- 
ing flight  officer  employment  qualifica- 
tions and  opportunities. 

Survey  results,  as  reported  by  indi- 
vidual carriers,  are  shown  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 


In  contrast  with  earlier  estimates 
as  contained  in  various  studies,  includ- 
ing the  FAA  inquiry  entitled.  “Project 
Long  Look”  completed  in  1964,  indus- 
try requirements  are  exceeding  all  prior 
predictions. 

The  carriers  reporting  to  ATW  added 
4258  ne*v  flight  officers  in  1966  and 
will  be  increasing  pilot  trainees  by  3249 
in  1967.  These  two  years  alone  account 
for  an  increase  of  approximately  35 
percent. 

By  1970  pilot  roles  will  show  employ- 
ment of  35,000  flight  crew  members  or 
more. 

Qualifications  for  employment  have 
been  reduced  generally.  Only  a few 
carriers  still  require  college  back- 
grounds. In  most  instc  .ices  a high 
school  diploma  is  sufficient. 

Most  airlines  require  a commer- 
cial license  plus  an  instrument  rating. 
However,  some  of  the  major  companies 
are  now  accepting  trainees  with  only 
the  commercial  license.  United  Air 
Lines  has  an  extensive  program  offering 
financial  assistance  and  prospective  em- 
ployment to  worthy  applicants  at  the 
zero  time  level. 

In  the  meantime,  pilot  training 
schools  and  company  indoctrination 
programs  are  moving  ahead  with  larger 
schedules  and  larger  classes.  Although 
physical  requirements  remain  essential- 
ly consistent  with  the  FAA  first-class 
medical,  a few  carriers  are  accepting 


trainees  with  visual  corrections. 

Although  starting  salaries  are  modest 
at  best,  since  World  War  11  pilot  salaries 
and  fringe  benefits  have  been  improving 
regularly. 

At  present,  according  to  the  ATW 
survey,  first  year  salaries  for  first  of- 
ficers range  from  $4800  to  $5400. 

Commencing  with  the  second  year, 
they  receive  a regular  base  rate  plus  a 
percentage  of  the  first  pilot  payscale. 
This  usually  starts  at  42%  advancing 
to  about  55%  at  annual  increments. 
Second  year  1st  officers  average  be- 
tween $7300  and  $10,000  depending  on 
equipment  flown  and  third  year  men  on 
jets  will  earn  up  to  $16,000. 

First  year  salaries  for  second  officers 
and  fli^t  engineers  range  between 
$5700  and  $6000.  The  apparent  dis- 
crepancy vis-a-vis  first  officers  may  be 
found  in  the  types  of  carriers  reporting 
in  each  category. 

Because  of  smaller  aircraft  types  in 
use,  most  local  service  airlines  hire  only 
pilot  trainees  whereas  trunks  start  new 
men  as  engineers  who  upgrade  in  senior- 
ity separate  from  the  pilot  list. 

The  top  employers  among  airlines 
during  1967,  according  to  the  survey, 
will  be  United  (800),  TWA  (600), 
Eastern  (500)  and  American  (400). 

The  Air  Transport  World  survey 
represents  the  experience  of  44  airlines 
— 30  U.  S.  carriers  and  14  from  outside 
the  U.  S. 


The  cockpit  or  a jet  airliner  is 
a busy  place.  The  captain 
sits  in  the  traditionai  left 
seat  position,  with  his  co- 
pilot, or  first  officer,  at  his 
right.  The  second  officer, 
sometimes  called  the  flight 
engineer,  monitors  the  engine 
and  aircraft  systems  at  his 
station  behind  the  co-pilot. 
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HUME,  ADDRESS.  GONTAGT 

AGE 

HEIGHT 

VISION 

Atr  Canada 

1 PI.  Ville  Marla,  Montreal 
J.  L.  Rood 

18-28 

57"  min. 

20/20 

Air  GonfO 

Box  10.120  Leopoldville 
R.  Watson 

21-35 

N/A 

N/A 

Alia 

Box  302,  Amman,  Jordan 
M.  Tijani 

20  min. 

160  cms. 

20/20 

Ansett-ANA 

Melbourne  Airport 
Capt  C.  R.  Se^ey 

28  max. 

ii/A 

As  for 
license 

Atfstrlan  Airlines 
Salesianerpasse  1,  Vienna 
Capt.  Alexander  Raab 

21-27 

1/2  cms. 

1st  Class 

Britannia  Airways 
Luton  Airport 
Capt.  D-  Davidson 

18-35 

N/A 

20/20 

BOAG 

London  Airport 
Capt  F.  W.  Walton 

18-26 

N/A 

ATPL 

Ethiopian  Mrlines 
Box  1755,  Addis  Ababa 
Dir.  of  Flying 

21  min. 

5'5" 

20/20 

Irish  International 
Box  18CL  Dublin 
N.  6.  Weldon 

17V4-23H 

N/A 

20/20 

Lloyd  International 
Gatwick  Jtirport,  Surrey 
Capt.  D.  6.  Blake 

N/A 

CPL 

CPL 

Middle  East  Airlines 
Box  20$,  Beirut  Airport 
Capt.  6.  Mr-Gilvray 

18-30 

166  cms. 

ICAO 
1 Cl. 

Qantas 

Box  689,  Sidney,  Aust. 
T.  R.  Vasey 

35  max. 

5'5"- 

6'6" 

20/20 

Quebecair 
Rimouski,  Que. 
Bernard  Sansoucy 

30  max. 

N/R 

20/20 

Trans  Mediterranean 
Box  3018,  Beirut 

21  min. 

N/A 

20/20 

U.S.  AIRLIKES 

Alaska  Coastal 

2 Manne  Way,  Juneau 
Ray  Renshaw 

23^5 

N/A 

20/20 

Atlegtieny  Airlines 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport 
W.  L Wickman 

23-30 

N/A 

20/20 

Aloha  Airlines 
Honolulu  tnt’l  Airport 
P.  N.  Economou 

32  max. 

N/A 

1st  Class 

American  Mrlines 

633  Uiird  Ave.,  New  York 

P.  V.  Vygantas,  W.  W.  Braznell 

21-35 

5'6"- 

6'4" 

20/20 

Bonanza  Air  lines 

Sky  Harbor  Airport,  Phoenix 
P.  A.  Beach 

21-32 

N/A 

20/20 

corr. 

Braniff  International 

Exchange  Park,  Dallas 
M.  6.  fafrit 

21-30 

5'8"min.  20/20 

Central  Airlinos 
Box  2554,  Fort  Worth 
E Lingte 

23-29 

N/A 

20/20 

corr. 

Delta  Air  lines 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

21-31 

5'8"- 

6'4" 

N/A 

W.  t Beebe 


MED.-FAA 

CERTIFI- 

CATES 

EDUCATION 

FAA  CER- 
TIFICATES 

EXAMS 

OTHER 

HRS.  FLYING  GUAIIFICA- 
EXPERIENCE  TIONS 

Can.  DOT 
&Co. 

Univ. 

entr. 

Comm. 

Written 

Oral 

S/E  200 
Inst.  20 

References 

1st  Class 

College 

grad. 

ATR  License  Oral 

S/E  1000 

None 

1st  Class 

HS 

Comm. 

Instr. 

Written 

Oral 

S/E  200 
Inst  40 

References 

Single 

Eng.  spoke'.) 

As  for 
license 

Aust 

Iv.  standard 

Austr. 

Comm. 

None 

S/E  750 

References 
PMG  Third  Cl. 

1st  Class 

HS 

Comm. 

Written 

Oral 

S/E  200 
Inst  50 

References 
Draft  complete 
Austrian  citizen 

C.M.B. 

Stds. 

5 G.C.E.  ‘O’ 
2 G.C.E.  ‘A’ 

N/A 

Written 

Oral 

None 

Referei.ee 
Eiglish  citizen 

ATPL 

5 G.C.E.  *0’ 
2 G.C.L  ‘A’ 

N/A 

Company 

board 

None 

References 

Singla 

Eigtish  citizen 

CAD  Med. 

HS 

N/A 

Oral 

N/A 

References 

Single 

Ethiopian  citizen 

Co. 

Stds. 

Leaving 

Cert. 

N/A 

Written 

Oral 

N/R 

Irish  citizen 

CPL 

Stds. 

CPL 

Stds. 

N/A 

Written 

S/E  200 

References 

OCA  & ICAO 

1 HS 

N/A 

Written 

Oral 

S/E  150 
M/E  50 

References 

ATRStd. 

College 

grad. 

ATR  pref. 

Written 

Oral 

S/E  300 
M/E  500 
Inst.  50 

References 
Draft  complete 
British  citizen 

OOTA-1 
DOT  CL  1 

College 
2 years 

Comm. 

Instr. 

Oral 

Total  1000 

Night  flying 
Inst  Ct  II 

Med.  req. 

College 

grad. 

Comm. 

Instr. 

Written 

Oral 

M/E  300 

hrs. 

instr. 

References 

2nd  Class 

HS 

Comm. 

Instr. 

Oral 

S/E  1000 
M/E  1500 
Instr. 

References 
Draft  complete 
C/P  Experience 

1st  Class 

HS  Comm. 

College  pref.  Instr. 

Written 

Oral 

1000  total 
M/E  200 

i References 
Draft  complete 
U.S.  citizen 

1st  Class 

HS 

Comm. 

Instr. 

Oral 

S/E  500 

References 
Draft  complete 
U.$.  citizen 

1st  Class 

College 
2 years 

Comm. 

Instr. 

Written 

Oral 

variable 

References 
FCC  permit 

1st  Class 

HS 

Comm. 

Instr. 

None 

S/E  500 

References 
Draft  complete 
U.S.  citizen 

1st  Class 

College 
2 years 

Comm. 

Instr. 

Written 

S/E,  Inst 

Referei:ces 
Draft  complete 
U.S.  citizen 

1st  Class 

College 
2 years 

Comm. 

Instr. 

Written 

Oral 

S/E  900 

References 
FCC  license 

1st  Class 

t 

College  pref.  Comm. 

Instr. 

Written 

Oral 

S/t  500 

References 
Draft  complete 
FCC  license 
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POSITIONS 

AVMUBU 

S/O-F/E 

SAURY 

F/0 

SAURY 

SENIORITY 
LIST  NO. 

HIRING  SCHEDULE 

PRtVtUGES 

BENEFITS 

S/0,  F/0 

Yr,  1 S 6600 
Yr.  2 7200 

Yr.  3 S 9840 

Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 

$ 6600 
7200 
9840 

865 

’66—  285  ’68-140 
’67—  150  ’69—160 
’70-110 

Vacation:  3 wks,  to  10  years,, 
4 wks.  after 
Sick  leave 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Uniform  allowance 

F/E,  F/0 

Yr.  1 S 9600 

Yr.  2 9840 

Yr.  3 10200 

Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 
Yr.  3 

$ 9600 
10320 
10800 

68  F/0 
15  F/E 

’66-  13 
'67— not  available 

Vacation:  after  10  mo.,  50  days 
Sick  leave 

Insurance 

S/E 

Not  available 

Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 
Yr.  3 

S 8400 
9000 
9600 

Not  available 

Vacation:  30  days  per  year 
Sick  leave:  45  days  full  pay 

Insurance 

F/E,  F/0 

Not  available 

Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 

AS  4202 
4460 
5145 

600 

’66—  10  ’68—  30 
’67—  30  '69-  30 
'70-  30 

Vacation:  5 wks.  per  year 
Sick  leave:  2 wks.  per  year 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Travel  privileges 

F/0 

Not  available 

Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 
Yr.  3 

8000  Aus. 
lOOOOAus. 
11000  Aus. 

90 

'6S—  5 '68-  15 

’67-  10  ’69-  15 
'70-  15 

Vacation:  4 wks.  min. 
Sick  leave:  14  wks.  max. 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 

F/0 

Not  available 

Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 

£ 1500 
2400 

’66-  3 ’68-  3 

’67-  3 ’69-  6 

Vacation:  28  days  per  year 
S'ick  leave:  6 weeks 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 

None 

Yr.  1 £ 1515 

Yr.  2 1575 

Yr.  3 1645 

Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 
Yr.  3 

£ 2828 
2876 
2924 

Not  available 

Vacation:  F/0— 28  days  per  year 
Sick  leave:  26  weeks  after  3 yrs. 

F/0 

Yr.  1 $ 3336 

Yr.  2 3504 

Flexible 

65 

'66-  65  ’68  90 

'67—  80  ’69-100 
'70-110 

Vacation  privileges 
Sick  leave  privileges 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Travel  privileges 

S/0 

Yr.  1 £ 1662 

Yr.  2 1701 

Yr.  3 1740 

Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 
Yr.  3 

£ 2396 
2451 
2506 

257 

’66-  15 
'67—  30 

Vacation:  30  days  per  year 
Sick  leave:  6 mo.  full  pay 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 

F/0 

Not  available 

45- 

'66-  0 
’67—  10 

Vacation:  28  days  per  year 
Sick  leave:  6 mo. 

insurance 

Retirement  pro^am 

F/E,  F/0 

Yr.  1 10800a 

Yr.  2 12000LL 

Yr.  3 13200LL 

Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 
Yr.  3 

12000LL 
12600 LL 
13200LL 

Not  available 

Vacation:  30  days  per  year 
Sick  leave:  as  to  seniority 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Medical  expense  plan 

S/E  80 

Yr.  1 A$  2954 
Yr.  2 AS  3469 
Yr.  3 A?  3724 

Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 
Yr.  3 

AS  8377 
AS  8506 
AS  8635 

450 

’66-  80  '68-  60 
’67—  80  ’69—40 
’70-  40 

Vacation:  4 wks,  per  year 
Sick  leave:  3 wks.  per  year 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 

F/E,  F/0 

Not  available 

Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 
Yr.  3 

S 535 
565 
615 

’66-  12  ’68-  15 
’67—  15  ’69-  20 
’70-  20 

Vacation:  2 wks,  after  1 yr.,  3 
wks.  after  10  yrs.  ;$ick  Leave:  9 
days  per  yr.,  cumul.  to  60  days. 

Insurance 

F/0,  F/E 

Yr.  1 $19800LL 

Yr.  2 $20400LL 

Yr.  3 S21000LL 

Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 
Yr.  3 

S17400LL 

S1770CL'l 

S18000LL 

'66—  20  '68—  20 
'67—  20  '69—  20 
'70-  20 

Vacation:  30  days  per  year 
Sick  leave 

Insurance 

Educational  benehts 

F/0 

Not  available 

Not  available 

357 

’67—  2 

Vacation:  23  days  per  year 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Travel  privileges 

F/0 

Not  avail^le 
on  present  equip. 

Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 
Yr.  3 

S 5840 
8400 
9600 

298 

’66—  0 '68-  30 

'67—  30  '69—30 
'70-  30 

Vacation:  to  6 yrs.,  15  days 
Sick  leave:  accumulative  to 
90  days 

Insurance 

Retirement  pro^am 
Travel  privileges 

F/0 

Not  available 
on  present  equip. 

Yr.  1 

S 6600 

62 

'66-  0 '68-  10 
’67-  10  ’69-  10 
'70-  10 

Vacation:  after  1 year,  2 wks. 
Sick  leave:  5 hrs.  per  month 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 

F/0,  F/E 

Yr.  1 $ 6600 

Yr.  2 12024 

Yr.  3 13776 

Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 
Yr.  3 

s .... 

12360 

13952 

2700 

66—1070  '68-300 
'67—  400  ’69—300 
'70-300 

Vacation:  to  6 yrs.,  15  days 
Sick  leave:  1 day  per  month 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Tra'Sl  privileges 

F/0 

Not  available 
on  present  equip. 

Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 
Yr.  3 

S 5940 
6960 
9000 

106 

’66—  0 ’68-  12 
’67-  12 

Vacation:  2 wks.  per  year 
Sick  leave 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 

F/E  283 
F/0 

Yr.  1 $ 5700 

Yr.  2 6800 

Yr.  3 open 

Contract 

765 

'66-  230  ’68-  50 
’67—  283 

Vacation:  1 1/6  days  per 
month  employed 
Sick  leave:  3 hrs.  per  mo. 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 

F/0 

Not  available 
on  present  equip. 

Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 
Yr.  3 

S 5400 
6300 
open 

145 

Not  available 

Vacation:  1 day  per  month 
emoloyed  to  max.  21  days 
Sick  ieave:  3 hrs.  per  mo. 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Travel  privileges 

S/E  200  Yr.  1 $ 6000  Not  avaMcdile  1343 

Yr  2 10000 

Yr,  3 13000 


’66—  0 '68—150  Vacation:  after  1 yr„  2 wks. 

'67—  150  ’69 — 150  Sick  leave:-  7 days  per  year 

70-150 


Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Travel  privileges 
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HEI6HT  VISION 


lUME,  ADDRESS,  CONTAOT  ROE 


MEO.-FAA  OTHER 

CERTin-  FAR  CER>  HRS.  aVINO  DURUFICR- 

CRTCS  EDUCATION  TIFICRTES  EXRMS  EXPERIENCE  TIONS 


Eastern  Mrliaes 
3600  N.W.  46  St,  Miami 
R.  H.  Larsen 

21  min. 

5'6"* 

6'4* 

20/20 

corr. 

1st  Class 

College 
2 years 

Comm. 

Instr. 

None 

N/A 

Draft  complete 
U.S.  citizen 

filing  Tiger  line 
Los  Angeles  Int'l  Airport 

N/A 

N/A 

20/20 

1st  Class 

College 
2 years 

Conm. 

Instr. 

Written 

S/E  200 

U.S.  citizen 

Frontier  Mrlines 
5900  E.  39  Ave.,  Denver 
C.  6.  Shafier 

30  max. 

57"* 

6'2" 

20/20 

corr. 

1st  or 
2nd  Cl. 

HS 

College  pref. 

Conm. 

Instr. 

Written 

S/E  1000 

U.S.  citizen 
Draft  complete 

Hawaiian  Rirtiaes 
Box  9008,  Honolulu 
C.  "Ed"tae 

20^0 

N/A 

1st  Class 

1st  Class 

HS 

Comm. 

Instr. 

Written 

Chal 

S/E,  Inst 

References 
U.S.  citizen 

Lake  Central 

Weir  Cook  Airport  Indianapolis 
R.  D.  Collins 

21.30 

N/A 

Glasses 

permitted 

1st  Class 

HS 

Comm. 

Instr. 

None 

Ratings 

U.S.  citizen 

Los  Angeles  Afiwan 

59^  w.  Imperial  Highway 
R.  6.  Crawford 

25*29 

5'4"* 

6T4" 

Class  1 

2nd  Class 

HS 

Comm. 

Rotorcraft 

Oral 

S/E  1000 

U.S.  or  Canadian 
References 
Draft  complete 

Mobavdi  Airlines 
Oneida  Airport  Utica,  N.  Y. 
R.  P.  Day 

20*35 

57"* 

6'4" 

20/20 
corr.  / 

1st  Class 

HS 

Comm. 

Instr. 

Radio 

Written 

Oral 

1000  Total 
M/E  300 

References 

New  York  Airways 
LaGuardia  Airport 
J.  8.  Conley 

21  min. 

N/A 

20/20 

2nd  Class 

HS 

Comm. 

Instr. 

Rotorcraft 

None 

1000  Total 
200  rotor. 

References 

North  Central 

6201  34  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis 
A,  W.  Hinke 

19^0 

57"  min  20/20 

1st  Class 

hs 

College  pref. 

Comm. 

Insh'. 

Written 

Oral 

S/E  500 

References 

Northeast 
Boston,  Mass. 
J.  J.  Kilkelly 

21*32 

57"- 

67" 

20/20 

1st  Class 

College 
2 years 

Comm. 

Instr. 

Written 

S/E  1000 

References 
U.S.  citizen 

No.  Consolidated 
Box  6247,  Inti.  Airport 
Anchorage— W.  R.  Rice 

open 

open 

20/20 

1st  Class 

HS 

Comm. 

Instr. 

Ora! 

S/E  1000 
M/E  2000 
Instr. 

References 
Draft  complete 
U.S.  citizen 

Northwest  Airlines 
Minneapolis  Inti.  Airport 
V.  j.  Fenol 

21*32 

570^- 

6'4" 

20/20  , 

1st  Class 

College 
2 years 

Conm. 

Instr. 

Written 

Oral 

Na  min. 

References 

Ozark  lUrlines 
Lambert  Field,  St  Louis 
C.  C.  Mount 

-0-30 

57". 

6'2" 

20/20 

1st  Class 

HS 

Conm. 

Instr. 

Radio 

Written 

S/E  500- 
lOOO  hrs., 
Instr. 

References 
U.S.  citizen 

Piedmont  Airlines 
Smiffi  Reynolds  Airport 
Winston^lem,  N.C.— J.  Bradley 

31  max. 

5'  min. 

20/50 

1st  Class 

College  pref. 

Conm. 

Instr. 

Written 

Oral 

S/E  lOOO 
Instr. 

References 
Draft  complete 
U.S.  citizen 

Seaboard  World 

Kennedy  Infl  Airport,  N.  Y. 
C.  H.  Horenburger 

21*35 

N/A 

20/20 

corr. 

1st  Class 

College  pref. 

Comm. 

Instr. 

Written 

Oral 

S/E  800 
M/E  500 

References 
Draft  complete 
U.S.  citizen 

Soirthem  Airways 
Atlanta  Airport 
E S.  Heyward,  Jr. 

20-25 

5'8". 

62" 

20/20 

1st  Class 

College 
2 years 

Conm. 

Instr. 

Written 

Oral 

S/E  500 

References 
Instr.  test 

Trans  Caribbean 
Hangar  1,  Keimedy  Infl. 
Wm.  Moree 

N/A 

5'2"min.  20/20 

1st  Class 

HS 

Comm. 

Instr. 

None 

S/E  250 
M/E  250 
Instr.  100 

References 
U.S.  citizen 

Trans*Texas  Airways 
Infl.  Airport  Houston 
R.  S.  Reid 

21*30 

5'8". 

6'3" 

20/20 

1st  Class 

HS 

Comm. 

Instr. 

None 

S/E  1000 
M/E  lOO 

References 
Draft  complete 
U.S.  citizen 

Trans  World  Airlines 
605  Third  Ave.,  New  York 
R.  B.  Mueller 

20*32 

5'7"- 

6'4" 

20/20 

corr. 

1st  Class 

College 
2 years 

Comm. 

Instr. 

Written 

Oral 

as  for 
r^ings 

References 

West  Coast  Airlines 
Boeing  Field,  Seattle 
S.  Tuttle,  D.  Gooding 

21  min. 

N/A 

N/A 

1st  Class 

College 
2 years 

Conm. 

Instr. 

Radio 

Written 

S/E,  M/E, 
Instr. 

References 
U.E  citizen 

Westem  Airlines 

6060  Avion  Dr.,  Los  Angeles 

D.  C.  Severson 

21*32 

5'6". 

6'4" 

20/20 

corr. 

None 

HS 

Comm. 

In^r. 

Written 

Oral 

1000  min. 

References 

United  Air  Lines 
Box  8800,  O'Hare  tntl. 
C.  P.  Hutchens 

20-29 

5'6". 

6'4” 

20/20 

corr. 

1st  or 
2nd  Cl. 

hs 

College  pref. 

Comm. 

Written 

Oral 

as  for 
ratings 

References, 
application  will 
be  verified 

N/A  Not  applicable  N/R  Not  required  F/0  First  Officer  FllgK  Engineer  S/0  Second  Officer 


1 
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BENEFITS 


POSITIONS  S/O-F/E 

AVAIU8LE  SAURT 


S/0,  F/0 


S/0 


Yr.  1 S 6300 

Yr.  2 7800 

Yr.  3 12000 


SAUUtr 
Not  available 


Yr.  1 $ 6300  Capt  $29200 


SENIOAin 
LIST  NO. 

2677 


129 


HIRIN6  SCHEDULE 

'66-  445  '68-500 
'67-  500  '69^00 
70L-500 

'67-  290 


PAIVIU6ES 

Vacation:  15  to  30  days 
Sick  leave:  max.  130 


Not  reported 


Retirement  program 
Medical  plan 


Not  reported 


F/0 

F/0 

F/0 

F/0  10 

F/0 

F/0 

F/0 

F/t  F/0 
F/0 
F/E 
F/0 

F/t  F/0 

F/0 

F/0 


F/E  33 
F/0  9 


F/0 

F/E 

F/0 

F/E 

S/0 


Yr.  1 $ 6000 

Yr.  2 10000 

Yr.  3 10800 

Not  available 
on  present  equip. 


No  F/E  on 
present  equip. 


No  F/E  on 
present  equip. 


No  F/E  on 
present  equip. 


No  F/E  on 
present  equip. 


No  F/E  on 
present  equip. 


Yr.  1 $ 5300 

Yr.  2 8400 

Yr.  3 open 

No  F/E  on 
present  equip. 


Yr.  1 $ 6800 

Yr.  2 10680 

Yr.  3 12000 

No  F/E  on 
present  equip. 


No  F/E  on  _ 
present  equip. 


Yr.  1 $ 7800 

Yr.  2 10200 

Yr.  3 13280 

No  F/E  on 
present  equip. 


Yr.  1 $ 6900 

Yr.  2 10244 

Yr.  3 12600 

No  F/E 


Yr.  1 $ 7200 

Yr.  2 15780 

Yr.  3 16080 

No  F/E 


Yr.  1 $ 6000 

Yr.  2 7800 

Yr.  3 open 

2nd  officers 
only  hired 


Yr.  1 $ 6000 

Yr.  2 10000 

Yr.  3 10800 

Yr.  1 to  $11100 

Yr.  2to  11300 

Yr.3to  12300 

Yr.  1 $ 6000 

Yr.  2 6720 

Yr.  3 7354 

Yr.  1 $ 6700 

Yr.  2 7400 

Yr.  3 8100 

Yr.  1 $ 6000 


Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 
Yr.  3 


Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 


Yr.  1 
Yr.  2 
Yr.  3 


Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 


7r.  2 
Yr.  3 


$ 6900 
7800 
8500 

$ 5580 
6600 
8400 

$ 5800 
8400 
open 

$ 4800 
9983 
11316 


$14280 

16080 


Yr.  1 $ 5640 

Yr.  2 6600 

Yr.  3 8400 

Yr.  1 $ 5400 

Yr.  2 8400 

Yr.  3 9600 

Yr.  1 $ 6240 

Yr.2to  11380 
Yr.3fo  12800 

Yr.  1 $ 6000 

Yr.  2 6600 

Yr.  3 0|ten 

Yr.  1 $ 6900 

Yr.  2 12600 

Yr.  3 13800 

Yr.  1 $ 5400 

Yr.  2 6300 

Yr.  3 9600 

Not  avail^ie 


Yr.  1 $ 5400 

Yr.  2 6900 

Yr.  3 open 

Not  available 


Yr.  1 $ 6600 

Yr.  2 10200 

Yr.  3 14400 


236 

112 

185 

34 

311 

62 

340 

384 

23 

1012 

287 

272 

129 

208 

67 

291 

3381 

135 

554 

4000 


Not  available 


*66-  0 
'67-  4 


*68-  14 
*69^  24 
70l-  35 


Vacation:  accumulative  with 
employment 

Sick  leave:  480  hrs.  max. 
ideation:  after  1 yr.,  2 wks. 


'66-  0 *68-  15 

*67-  15  *69^  15 
*70l-  15 

*66-  4 '68-  15 

'67-  10  '69^20 
*70l-  30 

*66-  0 *68-  50 

*67-  35  *69^50 
*70l-  60 

No  projections 
available 


*66-  0 *68-  20 
'67-  20  *69^  20 
*70l-  20 

*67-  120 


'67-  2 


*66-  310 
*67—  225 


'66-  5 

*67—  10 


*66-  40 
'67-  40 


*66-  8 
'67-  40 


'66-  30 
'67—  30 


*66-  0 
*67—  42 


'66-  20 
'67-  60 


*66-  325 
'67—  600 


*68-150 

'69^150 

70L-150 

'68-  10 
*69^  10 
'70l-  10 

'68-  40 
'69^40 
'70l-  40 

'68-  40 
'69^40 
70l-  40 

*68—  20 
*69^  20 
70l-  20 

*68-  5 
'69^  5 
70l-  5 

*68-  45 
*69^  20 
’70l-  20 

*68-500 

*69^00 

70-325 


No  projections 
available 


Sick  leave:  after  / nio.,  24  hrs 


Vacation:  after  1 year,  2 wks. 
Sick  leave:  max.  400  hrs. 


Vacation:  2 wks.  first  5 years 
Sick  leave:  max.  300  hrs. 


Vacation;  after  1 year,  2 wks. 


Vacation:  after  1 year,  to  12 
days 

Sick  leave:  5 hrs.  per  month 

Vacation:  to  8 yrs.,  15  days 
Sick  leave:  max.  500  hrs. 


Vacation:  2 wks.  per  year 
3 wks.  after  10  years 
Sick  leave:  max.  250  hrs. 

Vacation:  after  1 year,  2 wks. 
Sick  leave:  5 hrs.  per  month 


Vacation:  14  to  30  days 
Side  leave:  10  days  per  year 


Vacation:  14  to  23  days 
Sick  leave:  given  as  pay 

Vacation;  to  23  days 
Sick  leave:  to  40  days 

Vacation:  14  to  21  days 
Sick  leave:  per  contract 

Vacation:  after  1 year,  15  days 
Sick  leave:  3 hrs-  per  month 


Insurance 

Retirement  program 


Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Travel  privileges 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Medical  plan 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Travel  privileges 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Travel  privileges 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Travel  privileges 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Travel  privileges 

hsurance 

Retirement  program 


Insurance 

Retirement  program 


Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Travel  privileges 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Travel  privileges 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 


Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Travel  privileges 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 


Vacation:  15  days  first  5 years  Insurance 
Sick  leave  2.8  hrs.  per  month  Retirement  program 


Vacation:  15  days  first  10  years 
Sick  leave:  3 hrs.  per  month 


Vacation:  after  1 year,  2 wks. 
Sick  teave:  per  contract 


Vacation:  15  days  first  7 years 
Sick  leave:  51:^  tirs.  per  month 


Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Travel  privileges 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Contract  benefits 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 


'u6— 158  '68—100  Vacation:  15  days  first  10  years  Insurance 

'67—  100  Sick  leave:  max.  255  flight  hrs.  Retirement  program 

Travel  privileges 


'66-  823  *68-800 
'67—  800 


Vacation 
Sick  leave 


Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Travel  privileges 
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More  Results  On  ATW  Pilot  Survey 

Reprinted  from  AIR  TRANSPORT  WORLD,  February  1967 

in  its  January  issue,  pages  27~3l,  Air  Transport  World  reported  the  results  filed  by  44  airlines  to  a survey  of 
pilot  needs  and  qualifications.  Three  more  airlines  have  since  reported  and  their  results  are  tabulated  here. 


Name 

Pacific  Air  Lines 

Address 

San  Francisco  Int’l  Airport 

Contact 

Wm.  E.  Company 

Age 

21-35 

Height 

5'6"-6’3' 

Vi«oi) 

20/20 

Medical  Certificates 

First  Class 

E(hication 

High  School 

FAA  Cert.  & Experience 

Commercial 
Instrument 
M/E  rating 

txaminations 

Written— Oral 

Other  Qualifications 

References 
Draft  cpit. 
U.S.  citizen 

Positions  Available 

F/0 

Salary— ^/E,  S/0 

Not  Available 

Salary— F/0 

Yr.  1 $ 6.3000 

Yr.  2 open 

Seniorify  List  No. 

131 

To  Be  Hired 

'67—20  '69-30 
'68-25  70-30 

Privileges 

Vacation:  2 wks.  plus 
Sick  leave 

Benefits 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Travel  privHe^ 

Pan  American  World  Airways 
Hangar  14,  JFK  Airport,  N.  Y. 
h^r.  Employment 

Philippine  Air  Lines 
Sox  954,  Manila,  Philippines 
CapL  P.  V.  Oai^oy 

20-30 

18-30 

5'6"-6'4" 

5'4"  min. 

20/20 

20/20 

Company  Physical 

Company  Physical 

College— 2 years 

College— 2 years 

Commercial 
Instrument 
S/E  500  Hrs. 

Commercial 
200  hrs.  min. 

Written— Oral 

Written— Oral 

References 
Draft  cpIt. 
U.S.  citizen 

References 
Filipino 
Single  pref. 

S/0,  F/E 

F/E,  F/O 

Yr.  1 $ 14,376 

Yr.  2 15,060 

Yr.  1 $ 13,200 

Yr.  2 $ 9,984 

Yr.  3 13,464 

Yr.  1 to  $ 9,720 

Yr.  2 to  15,600 

3015 

220 

Not  available 

75-100  per  year 

Vacation:  2 wKs.  after  1 yr. 
Sick  leave.'  300  hrs.  max 

Vacation:  21  days  per  yea: 
Sick  leave:  14  days  per  year 

Insurance 

Retirement  program 
Choice  of  domicile 

Insurance 
Travel  privileges 

AIRLINES  FLIGHT  OFFICER  PERSONNEL 
(Based  on  ATW  Pilot  Survey) 


Total 

Airlines 

Reporting 

Seniority 

List 

Total 

Total  Hiring  Schedule 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

U.  S.  AIRLINES 

32 

23.7S1 

3,468 

3.8S0 

2,901 

1,934 

1,790 

No.  Airlines 
Reporting* 

32 

13 

27 

23 

19 

19 

AIRLINES 
OUTSIDE  U.  S. 

15 

2,660 

595 

515 

460 

478 

432 

No.  Airlines 
Reporting* 

9 

11 

11 

9 

9 

8 

*Data  not  available  from  every  airline  for  each  year. 
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NATIONAL 

AEROSPACE 

EDUCATION 

COUNCIL 


Room  616  ■ 806  15th  St.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 


VT  0D8  S64 

/he  Human  Resource  Development  Concept, 

Manpower  Administration  (DDL),  Washington,  D.C. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - 67  61p. 

^DISADVANTAGED  GROUPS;  *UNEMPLOYED;  REHABILITATION;  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT;  HUMAN  RES0U*^CES;  COMMUNITY  SE'^VlCE 
PROGRAMS;  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS;  *PR0GRAM  GUIDES;  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION;  *HUMAN  SERVICES;  *EMPL0YMENT  SERVICES; 
federal  state  RELATIONSHIP;  JOS  DEVELOPMENT;  COMMUNITY'  ACTION;  JOB  PLACEMENT 

*human  resources  development  CONCEPT;  hrd  concept 

The  Human  Resources  Development  redirects  available  resources  to  solving  the  problem  of  the  hard-co''e 
unemploy^.  The  concept  has  been  applied  In  1^*0  metropolitan  areas  and  In  selective  rural  areas.  Including 
Appalachia,  and  areas  with  a heavy  concentration  of  Spanish  speaking  people.  Human  Resources  Development 
Services  will  be  performed  b'  personnel  who  are  specially  trained  and  assigned  within  the  Federal  State 
Employment  Service  system,  Tnose  served  wilt  Include  poor  Negroes,  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexlcan’Americans, 
whites,  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  civilians  and  disabled  veterans,  the  aged,  ~nd  youth  who  are 
rehabilitated  law  offenders  or  high  school  graduates  and  drop-outs  but  vWio  lack  work  experience  or 
educational  achievement.  Target  areas  have  been  selected  in  19  major  cities  and  two  rural  areas,  A total  of 
$1D5  million  in  combined  funds  have  been  made  available  to  develop  intensive  employment,  training,  and  work 
training  programs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  underemployed  living  in  these  areas.  The  document  contains 
Information  about  administration  and  organization,  human  resources  develofxnent  services,  and  community 
organization  and  public  relations,  (FP) 
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THE  HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT  CONCEPT 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Human  Resources  Development  (HRD)  concept  marks  an  important  step  in  the 
Federal -State  Employment  Service's  determination  to  redefine  its  mission  and  to 
respond  vigorously  and  effectively  to  the  changing  manpower  needs  of  our  society.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  challenge  of  the  times,  and  it  anticipates  the  future  in  distinguishing, 
formally  and  purposefully,  between  an  active  and  a passive  manpower  policy. 

The  HRD  concept  signifies  emphasis  on  an  active  policy  which  begins  by  recognizing 
that  every  American  has  a right  to  the  opportunity  to  work  and  to  earn  a decent  wage  if 
he  or  she  is  willing  and  able  to  do  so.  But,  more:  It  denies  the  limitations  of  a passive 
policy  which  screens  into  the  world  of  work  only  the  currently  "qualified"  and  abandons 
the  rest  of  the  potential  work  force  to  an  existence  of  enforced  idleness,  dependency, 
and  bitterness. 

The  Federal -State  Employment  Service's  HRD  concept  is  predicated  on  the  certainty 
that  the  service  can  perform  an  active  and  useful  role  for  the  unemployed  and  underem  - 
ployed  and  employers  alike . It  means  reaching  out  to  all  who  are  willing  to  work, 
regardless  of  age,  sex,  race,  color,  creed,  national  origin,  experience,  educational 
level,  or  physical  capacity,  to  help  them  find  a meaningful  and  productive  place  in  the 
American  economy.  In  working  toward  this  end,  the  American  economy  is  streitghened . 

The  HRD  concept  is  further  based  on  urgency , Now  is  the  time  to  provide  jobs  and 
training  opportunities  for  those  traditionally  "screened  out, " Today  there  are  growing 
manpower  demands,  not  only  for  skilled  workers,  but,  in  many  areas,  for  semiskilled, 
unskilled,  and  service  workers.  Those  who  are  committed  to  a growing  and  healthy 
economy  today  are  not  concerned  primarily  with  land,  capital,  or  technology,  but  with 
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the  critical  lack  of  ’’qualified'*  manpower.  This  manpower  shortage,  exemplified  in 
many  local  State  employment  offices  by  a flood  of  unfilled  job  openings,  can  be  reme- 
died only  through  a strenuous  effort  to  recruit  and  improve  the  employability  of  the 
unemployed  and  underemployed. 

For  these  reasons  the  HRD  concept  has  been  developed  to  enable  the  public  Employ- 
ment Service  to  fulfill  its  social  and  economic  responsibility  to  all  those  who  want  to 
work,  regardless  of  employment  barriers,  and  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  our 
economy . Only  by  redirecting  its  efforts  along  these  lines  can  the  public  employment 
service  become  the  operational  arm  of  the  Nation's  active  manpower  policy  — the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Center  contemplated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  Employ- 
ment Service  Task  Force, 

A,  A person-to-person  approach.  Under  the  HRD  concept,  the  person-to-person 
approach  is  used  to  reach,  communicate  with,  and  assist  those  who  need  employ- 
ment assistance  the  most  — the  hard-core  unemployed  or  underemployed.  This 
person-to-person  approach  aims  at  helping  each  individual  reached  who  needs  help 
to  develop  a realistic  plan  of  action  to  improve  his  employability  and  obtain  a self- 
sustaining  job. 

B.  A step-by-step  approach.  Step  by  step,  the  HRD  approach  involves: 

1,  Individualized  contact,  beginning  with  intensive  outreach  and  the  outstation- 
ing  of  employment  service  persoimel  in  the  neighborhoods  and  agencies  where 
the  hard-core  unemployed  are  located. 

2 , Development  within  the  local  Employment  Service  of  a comprehensive  em  - 

ployability  service  for  adults  paralleling  the  service  developed  for  youth  in  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Centers , 
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3 . Job  development  and  placement  in  meaningful  jobs,  providing  at  least  the 
beginning  steps  up  the  ladder  to  economic  self-sufficiency. 

4.  Provision  of  job  market  information  to  all  concerned  persons  in  the  com- 
munity, including  employers,  community  leaders,  employment  service  staff, 
and  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

C.  Intensive  outreach.  The  Youth  Opportunity  Center  (YOC)  experiences,  as  well 
as  the  HRD  experimental  and  demonstration  projects  conducted  in  Chicago,  Houston, 
St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles,  and  Rochester,  N.Y.,  showed  that  new  techniques  must  be 
used  if  outreach  is  to  be  effective  among  the  hard-core  unemployed.  The  outstationing 
of  professional  personnel,  even  in  the  poverty  areas,  is  not  enough.  It  is  personal 
contact,  primarily  through  the  use  of  trained  indigenous  workers  in  the  homes, 
hangouts,  and  streets  of  the  poverty  areas,  that  provides  the  initial  components  to 
build  the  bridge  between  the  ES  and  the  long-term  unemployed, 

D.  Comprehensive  employability  se3nfice  for  adults . The  key  to  this  employability 
service  is  the  development  of  a comprehensive  plan  of  service  for  each  person,  in- 
cluding a plan  of  training  and  related  supportive  services  and  job  development  and 
placement,  which  accepts  the  jobseeker  where  he  is  and  helps  move  him  through  the 
needed  program  of  services  as  quickly  as  possible  into  a job.  In  the  experimental 
HRD  efforts  in  five  cities,  one  out  of  two  of  those  reached  in  the  neighborhoods 
needed  one  or  more  kinds  of  basic  health  and  welfare  services  before,  or  in  con- 
junction with,  referral  to  training  or  a job. 

In  line  with  training  plans,  there  is  need  for  coupling  and  joint  funding  of  edu- 
cational and  training  efforts  so  that  the  individual,  after  receiving  literacy  training 
or  basic  education,  is  not  left  hanging  at  the  end  of  that  experience.  Instead,  the 
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individual  should  move  into  prevocational  or  skill  training  and  from  there  into  a job. 
Whenever  practical,  these  educational  and  skill  training  services  should  be  built 
into  the  job  situation  itself  as  suppoitive  services  provided  as  part  of  on-the-job 
training  (OJT)  and  leading  as  quickly  as  possible  into  a genuine  career  possibility 
in  the  private  or  public  sector. 

E.  Job  development  and  placement  for  HRD.  The  job  developer  faces  the  challenge 
of  creating  job  opportunities  for  significant  numbers  of  the  hard-core  unemployed 
who  are  qualified  for  immediate  referral,  as  well  as  for  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  HRD  employability  and  training  processes. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  HRD  job  development  effort  must  go  far  beyond  the 
traditional  concept  of  offering  employers  the  benefit  of  our  assessment  that  those 
being  referred  are  necessarily  the  best  qualified  persons  available  for  a specific 
job  opening.  There  is  a necessity  for  asking  the  employer  to  cooperate  in  offering 
jobs  and  training  opportunities  to  those  persons  who  have  the  potential  but  whom, 
traditionally,  he  may  have  rejected.  This  requires  the  building  of  training  and 
supervisory  systems  into  the  job  situation  to  ensure  that  persons  hired  on  this 
basis  do  not  simply  get  caught  in  the  revolving  door  of  the  company  employment 
office. 

One  key  to  securing  employer  cooperation  lies  in  much  deeper  employment 
service  involvement  in  community  affairs  than  is  the  existing  pattern.  To  assure 
success,  the  active  assistance  of  key  elements  in  the  employer  and  labor  communi- 
ty must  be  enlisted.  The  socio-economic  message  of  making  productive  citizens 
can  be  conveyed  best  by  employers  to  employers,  by  trade  union  leaders  to  their 
members,  and  by  community  development  organizations  to  their  constituencies. 
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Therefore,  efforts  must  be  made  to  enlist  active  community  leadership.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  persuading  an  existing  organization  to  accept  this  responsi- 
bility — by  stimulating  formation  of  a representative  committee  or  by  supporting 
the  efforts  of  appropriate  community  agencies  with  the  involvement  of  management 
and  labor  leadership  through  their  boards  of  directors . 

F.  Job  market  information.  Information  about  local  job  market  trends,  job 
openings,  job-related  supportive  services,  and  training  opportunities  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  HRD  effort.  However,  all  too  often,  job  market  information 
does  not  reach  the  hard-core  unemployed  because  of  the  manner  of  presentation 
and  the  media  used.  Frequently,  the  **good  news**  that  there  are  jobs  and  training 
opportunities  simply  does  not  penetrate  the  neighborhoods.  When  it  does,  as  demon- 
strated in  recent  experiences,  there  is  a positive  and  sometimes  overwhelming  re- 
sponse . Therefore,  there  is  real  need  for  job  market  information,  appropriately 
expressed  and  distributed  by  suitable  media,  which  will  actually  reach  and  be  under- 
stood by  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

All  the  communication  media,  including  the  press,  radio,  television,  and  even 
more  important,  word-of-mouth  communication  through  neighborhood  churches, 
community  centers,  and  other  gathering  places  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  must 
be  systematically  used  in  this  effort  to  reach  them  with  specific  news  about  work 
and  training  opportunities  in  the  competitive  job  market. 

In  the  JOBS  NOW  program,  recruitment  was  difficult  at  first  among  the  gang 
leaders  and  followers  who  were  the  primary  target  population.  Based  on  their  past 
experience,  these  leaders  were  skeptical  and  suspicious  of  JOBS  NOW.  Today  it  is 
an  accepted  program  because  the  word  has  come  back  by  word-of-mouth  and 
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example  that  something  positive  and  constructive  is  really  happening  --  and  happen- 
fast  — to  those  who  sign  up.  This  is  one  situation  where  the  communications 
gap  has  been  closed  in  a huri^  by  a program  which  has  a high  return  in  terms  of 
results  that  can  be  reported  back  to  the  neighborhood. 

G.  Conclusion.  Working  with  each  individual  is  time-consuming  and  costly.  The 
return  on  such  an  investment,  however,  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  making  a 
substantial  contribution  toward  eliminating  poverty,  remaking  urban  life,  over- 
coming discrimination  in  employment,  and  supporting  a higher  and  more  satisfying 
standard  of  individual  fulfillment. 

The  alternative  to  redirecting  available  resources  toward  solving  the  problems 
of  the  hard-core  unemployed  — increased  crime,  welfare  payments,  and  so  forth  — 
is  far  more  costly  than  the  HRD  effort.  To  close  our  eyes  to  the  hardships  of  the 
long-term  unemployed  or  severely  underemployed,  to  sentence  them  to  an  existence 
where  idleness,  frustration,  and  despair  fester  in  an  atmosphere  of  degrading  hope- 
lessness is  to  invite  the  explosive  condemnation  of  the  ghetto,  the  further  waste  of 
urban  and  rural  human  resources.  It  means  the  denial  of  the  basic  concept,  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  America  as  a land  of  opportunity  for  all  its  citizens. 

II.  GUIDELINE  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  HRD 

The  following  questions  concerning  the  HRD  concept  have  been  asked  so  often  that  a 

brief  discussion  of  each  is  offered  for  guidance. 

A.  Human  Resources  Development  - What  is  it?  Under  HRD  a substantial  share  of 
the  total  staff  and  program  of  the  Federal -State  Employment  Service  is  directed  to 
the  job  and  training  needs  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  underemployed.  HRD 
involves  outreach  into  the  uroan  slums  and  rural  pockets  of  poverty  to  locate  those 
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needing  employability  services,  such  as  employment  counseling,  training,  job 
development,  and  placement,  and  demands  a creative  use  of  the  widening  range  of 
opportunities  in  training  and  work -training  programs  available  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act» 

B.  Where  is  the  HRD  concept  applied?  It  is  being  initially  applied  in  the  140  met- 
ropolitan areas  in  which  Youth  Opportunity  Centers  are  now  located  as  well  as  in 
selected  rural  areas,  including  Appalachia,  the  Mississippi  Delta,  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  agricultural  areas  in  which  there  are  heavy  concentrations  of  Spanish - 
speaking  people . 

C . Who  provides  HRD  services?  HRD  services  will  be  performed  primarily  by 
personnel  specially  trained  and  assigned  within  the  Federal -State  employment 
service  system . In  addition,  the  full  cooperation  of  other  community  agencies  is 
being  tied  into  the  total  effort.  Assistance  will  be  provided  by  OEO-CAP  neighbor- 
hood center  personnel,  such  as  neig^orhood  workers,  volunteers  from  religious, 

! 
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civic,  and  civil  rights  organizations,  and  the  prof essionaT staffs  of  local  public  and  I 

i 

voluntary  health,  education,  and  welfare  organizations  which  offer  needed  supportive  | 

services.  The  agencies  and  personnel  represented  in  the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System  (CAMPS)  will  be  linked  into  this  operation  to  broaden  HRD  interagency 
resources.  Employers  and  labor  organizations  are  also  being  asked  to  support  the 
program  by  opening  up  job  and  training  opportunities  to  the  hard-core  unemployed 
and  underemployed. 

D.  What  will  be  the  relationship  of  HRD  to  Community  Action  Agencies?  To  ensure 
effective  local  CAA  involvement  in  HRD  planning,  the  HRD  area  plan  (which  should  be 
a part  of  the  plan  of  service)  must  include  signed  evidence  that  the  executive  director 
of  the  local  CAA,  or  his  designated  representative,  has  reviewed  the  plan. 
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If  there  are  fundamental  differences  between  local  CAA's  and  local  ES  managers 
concerning  the  area  Plan  of  Action  that  cannot  be  resolved  locally » the  problems 
should  be  referred  to  the  State  ES,  the  regional  BES,  and  the  OEO  regional  office 
for  resolution  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  BES  and  OEO  national  offices. 

Wlien  ES  personnel  are  outstationed  in  CAA  neighborhood  centers,  regardless 
of  who  is  paying  for  their  services,  they  will  repoirt  to  the  local  CAA  neighborhood 
center  director  or  his  designee  for  the  specific  purposes  of  hours  of  work  and  day- 
to-day  assignments  for  the  provision  of  employability  services  in  accordance  with 
an  agreed  upon  outreach  and  intake  schedule . Such  ES  personnel  will  report  to  the 
area  or  local  ES  manager  or  ES-HRD  supervisor  for  purposes  of  qualitative  and 
quantitative  control  of  their  activities . Such  personnel  will  remain  subject  to  and 
perform  their  work  in  accordance  with  the  overall  policies  of  the  State  agency  and 
the  personnel  rules  applicable  to  all  ES  employees  in  the  State  established  by  the 
State  Merit  System  and  by  the  State  agency. 

E.  Whom  does  HRD  reach  and  serve?  The  hard-core  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed, which  include  several  million  people  who  are  living  in  poverty  primarily 
because  they  lack  the  necessary  education,  skills,  and  employment  qualifications 
traditionally  required  by  employers . They  include4)oor  Negroes,  Indians,  Puerto 
Ricans,  Mexican -Americans,  and  whites.  They  include  some  people  who  speak 
only  SIpanish  and  others  with  other  language  difficulties.  They  include  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  civilians  and  disabled  veterans.  Among  them  are  men 
and  women  aged  45  and  over  who  are  barred  from  employment  because  of  age,  youth 
who  are  high  school  graduates  and  dropouts  but  who  lack  work  experience  or  educa- 
tional achievement  sufficient  to  compete  in  today's  job  market,  and  rehabilitated 
law  offenders.  And  among  these  poor  are  many  people  with  combinations  of  these 
roadblocks  to  employability. 
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F . What  is  the  timetable  for  HRD?  HRD  has  been  operative  for  sc  veral  years  in 
behalf  of  unemployed  and  underemployed  youth  served  by  YOC's.  The  adult  phase 
of  the  program  was  funded  as  of  January  31,  1967,  and  State  employment  agencies 
then  began  recruiting  and  training  new  staff  to  bring  HRD  services  to  adults . 

G.  What  is  the  relationship  of  HRD  to  the  Concentrated  Employment  Program? 
Because  of  the  limited  appropriations  available  to  fund  the  adult  work -training  pro- 
gram titles  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  --  the  so-called  New  Careers  and 
Special  Impact  Programs  — it  has  been  necessary  to  concentrate  most  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  these  titles  in  a limited  number  of  target  areas.  Therefore, 
target  areas  have  been  selected  in  19  major  cities  and  2 rural  areas,  and  a total 

of  about  $105,000,000  in  combined  MDTA  and  Economic  Opportunity  Act  funds  have 
been  made  available  to  develop  intensive  employment,  training,  and  work -training 
programs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  underemployed  living  in  these  areas 
The  CEP  program  will  be  further  extended  primarily  to  communities  covered  by  the 
Model  Cities  Program  under  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD).  The  Employment  Service  HRD  concept,  augmented  by  CEP  funds,  and  in 
close  cooperation  with  local  CAA's,  will  affect  the  organization  and  staffing  of 
manpower  services  essential  to  the  outreach,  employability,  and  job  development 
phases  of  the  Concentrated  Employment  Program  in  these  cities. 

The  Employment  Service  staff,  working  closely  with  an  overall  community 
steering  committee,  is  responsible  for  developing  and  carrying  out  a JOBS  NOW 
type  of  program  designed  to  obtain  commitments  from  employers  to  hire  significant 
numbers  of  hard-core  unemployed  and  underemployed  people  who  will  be  screened 
into  the  jobs  by  means  of  a 2 -week  px'eemployment  training  and  orientation  program , 
Efforts  will  be  made  in  each  of  the  19  cities,  working  through  local  CAA's  and  other 
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organizations,  to  develop  a special  impact  program  to  find  employment  for  a mini- 
mum of  2500  slum  residents,  whose  work -training  will  be  funded  under  programs 
such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  On-the-Job  Training,  Nelson-Scheuer, 
MDTA,  and  JOBS  NOW.  The  Nelson-Scheuer  program,  in  particular,  offers  new 
opportunities  for  work -training  for  adults  in  public  service  employment  which  are 
designed  to  lead,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  career -type  jobs  in  the  employing  agen- 
cies. In  some  of  the  cities,  it  is  contemplated  that  Scheuer  funds  will  be  used  to 
employ  and  train  Employment  Service  aides  who  will  become  career  employees  at 
the  end  of  the  work -training  period. 

H.  Will  HRD  affect  special  rural  area  problems?  The  HRD  concept  includes  out- 
reach into  rural  areas  and  recognizes  that  special  techniques  are  required.  The 
approach  should  be  the  same  as  that  now  provided  by  the  Smaller  Communities 
Program,  using  the  mobile  team  concept.  Augmented  staff  members  involved  in 

( 1)  the  Smaller  Communities  Program  mobile  team  operations,  (2)  MDTA  selection 
and  referral  in  smaller  communities,  (3)  farm  placement  activities,  (4)  special 
Indian  programs,  and  (5)  special  mobility  programs  provide  the  initial  personnel  for 
rural  HRD  activities. 

I.  At  what  point  in  the  HRD  process  may  an  applicant  be  referred  to  employment? 
Any  individual  who  is  reached  and  provided  HRD  services  will  be  referred  to  employ 
ment  at  any  point  in  the  process  where  he  is  regarded  as  ready  for  employment  in 
line  with  his  training  and  abilities.  The  primary  objective  in  the  Human  Resources 
Development  concept  is  the  bringing  of  increasing  numbers  of  underemployed  and 
unemployed  disadvantaged  persons  into  the  competitive  economy.  This  process  is 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  flow  chart . 
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FUNCTIONAL  FLOW  OF  WORK  AND  RELATIONSHIPS 
IN  A HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


Placement  and  job  development  may  be  delegated  but  overall  responsibility  remains  centralized  in  regular 
emplo)nment  security  offices, 

NOTE:  Any  individual  who  is  reached  and  served  in  this  program  may  be  referred  to  emplo)nnent  at  any  point 
in  the  process  where  he  is  regarded  as  ready  fo  emplo)nnent  in  line  with  his  training  and  abilities. 
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in.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ORGANIZATION 

A.  Relationship  between  the  YOG*s  and  the  HRD  concept.  The  development  of  the 
HRD  concept  in  no  way  indicates  de -emphasis  of  the  YOG  program  or  of  services  to 
youth . On  the  contrary,  the  HRD  concept  provides  for  the  types  of  services  pio  - 
neered  by  YOG's  to  be  available  to  all  individuals  who  have  need  for  such  individual- 
ized assistance.  YOG's  will  continue  to  offer  services  to  youth  and  will  be  a 
significant  part  of  the  total  !^RD  concept.  It  is  antici,  .ted  that  the  staff  of  the  YOG's 
will  be  the  backbone  of  the  HRD  effort . 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  Employment  Service  take  advantage  of  the 
experience  gained  in  the  YOG  program  relating  to  outreach  and  community  organiza- 
tion. By  using  this  experience  as  a framework,  more  creative  and  innovative  programs 
can  be  developed  at  the  local  level. 

B.  Location.  To  the  maximum  degree  possible,  this  concept  will  be  carried  out 
through  existing  local  employment  service  offices,  including  use  of  space  in  Youth 
Opportunity  Genters,  rather  than  by  creating  new,  permanent  facilities  in  new 
locations.  For  example,  the  outreach  effort  should  make  use  of  the  facilities  and 
services  of  on-going  organizations . Employability  services  may  well  also  be  housed 
in  these  facilities  by  out  stationing  of  interviewers  and  counselors,  or  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  referral  and,  if  necessary,  transporting  of  those  reached  to  regular 
ES  facilities.  If  other  appropriate  physical  facilities  are  not  available,  temporary 
quarters  such  as  store  fronts  or  mobile  units  should  be  considered,  particularly  for 
conducting  outreach  services . 

Whenever  YOG  space  is  used  in  the  Human  Resources  Development  effort,  the 
YOG  should  remain  clearly  identifiable,  and  youth  should  be  referred  for  service  to 
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the  YOC  part  of  the  facility.  When,  because  of  space  limitations  in  the  YOC,  sepa- 
rate facilities  and  services  are  established  for  adults  in  the  local  office  or  in  other 
space,  the  entire  operation  should  be  under  f*  single  manager  responsible  for  the 
Human  Resources  Development  concept  in  the  area. 

C . Identification . Signs  designating  HRD  services  may  be  developed  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  State.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  signs  and  labels  be  uni- 
form throughout  any  State  agency.  The  facility  housing  HRD  services  may  be  labeled 
ES  Opportunity  Center,  Manpower  Center,  Human  Resources  Development  Center,  or 
any  other  appropriate  title . 

Signs  designating  YOC*s  should  remain,  but  if  the  local  HRD  services  for  adults 
are  located  in  the  same  office,  then  the  overall  designation  decided  upon  for  the  HRD 
service  should  be  displayed.  The  YOC  sign  will  then  identify  the  youth  services 
facility  and  a similar  sign  will  identify  the  facility  serving  adults . 

D.  Staff.  Each  State  Employment  Service  will  review  current  staff  utilization  and 
will  reassign  staff  and  redirect  and  restructure  the  organization  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum services  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  HRD  concept.  Supplementary 
positions  have  been  provided  which  will  be  used  to  strengthen  the  services  of  em- 
ployability improvement,  job  development,  referral  to  training  or  jobs,  and  job 
market  information. 

E.  Staff  Training.  Present  plans  for  the  implementation  of  the  HRD  concept 
throughout  the  Employment  Service  require  special  training  for  all  personnel.  The 
training  objectives  are  to  present  the  concept  of  HRD  and  to  improve  communication 
between  employment  service  staff  and  persons  who  are  suffering  because  of  inability 
to  make  a satisfactory  entry  into,  or  adjustment  to,  the  world  of  work . The  areas 
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to  be  covered  to  accomplish  the  training  objectives  are:  attitudinal  training,  expo- 
sure to  ghetto  environments,  communication  training,  sociological  and  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  poverty,  and  an  overview  of  new  programs  of  the  Employment  Service 
and  of  other  agencies . 

F.  Sipervision. 

1.  The  State  agency  employment  service  director  should  designate  one  overall 
ES  supervisor  at  the  first  level  of  operations  who  will  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  local  area  or  community  employment  service  facilities  in  im- 
plementing the  HRD  concept.  This  will  insure  that  all  ES  units  at  the  local  level 
are  performing  the  functions  of  outreach,  employability  improvement,  referral 
to  training  and  jobs,  job  development  and  placement,  and  dissemination  of  job 
market  information  on  a regular  basis  and  in  an  appropriate  manner.  In  addi- 
tion, a local  supervisor  can  further  assure  that  proper  supervisory  and  infor- 
mational systems  are  established  and  that  local  industrial -occupational  offices 
are  performing  and  delegating,  as  required,  placement  and  job  development 
activities . 

2.  State  and  local  supervisors  should  maintain  continuity  between  employment 
service  operations,  directed  in  the  past  primarily  to  meeting  employer  needs, 
and  HRD  activities  which  are  directed  to  the  needs  of  jobseekers.  If  the  HRD 
concept  is  to  succeed  in  enhancing  the  view  and  use  of  the  public  Employment 
Service  by  employers,  workers,  and  the  community  at  large,  employment 
service  supervisors  and  staff  members  will  need  to  recognize  its  potentiality 
for  serving  both  employers  and  workers.  HRD  emphasizes  an  active  manpower 
policy  which  helps  the  employer  to  accommodate  the  jobseeker  as  well  as  to 
meet  his  manpower  requirements. 
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G.  Reporting . Reporting  instructions  have  been  issued  to  each  State  agency  to 
provide  for  the  collection  of  data  pertinent  to  ES  operations  under  the  HRD  concept. 

IV.  HRD  SERVICES 

The  following  services  are  components  of  the  HRD  effort:  (a)  outreach;  (b)  employ - 
ability  improvement;  (c)  job  development  and  placement;  and  (d)  job  market  information. 

A.  Outreach  Services.  The  HRD  concept  calls  for  an  intensive  person-to-person 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  underemployed.  The 
first  step  in  this  individualized  approach  is  unified  and  comprehensive  outreach. 

The  need  for  such  outreach  is  crucial.  The  hard-core  unemployed,  especially 
in  urban  slums,  have  little  faith  in  private  and  public  agencies,  including  the 
Employment  Searvice.  Meaningful  job  opportunity  has  been  denied  them,  often 
resulting  in  a belief  that  it  is  futile  for  them  to  strive  to  improve  their  situation . 

Often  they  feel  isolated  and  alienated  from  the  main  community. 

The  purpose  of  outreach  is  to  break  through  these  feelings  of  isolation  and 
abandonment  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  hard-core  unemployed  that  the  community  is 
interested  and  prepared  to  assist  them  in  finding  meaningful  employment.  The 
accomplishment  of  such  a breakthrough  presents  a tremendous  challenge  to  the 
Employment  Service  and  calls  for  a reassessment  of  traditional  outreach  techniques 
and  for  imaginative  new  techniques . 

1.  Identifying  the  population.  Before  the  outreach  effort  is  launched,  the  target 
population  must  be  identified.  This  identification  includes  a description  of  the 
numbers,  composition,  characteristics,  and  location  of  the  hard-core  unemployed 
and  underemployed  in  the  community.  These  data  can  be  drawn  from: 

a.  An  analysis  of  ES  active  and  inactive  files  to  reveal  geographic  areas  or 
neighborhood  concentrations  of  persons  in  need  of  HRD  services.  This  analy- 
sis is  not  suggested  so  that  a massive  call-in  campaign  by  mail  may  result. 
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but  to  provide  an  added  source  of  information  as  to  where  the  HRD  appli- 
cants may  be  found  and  reached  by  personal  contact; 

b.  existing  statistical  studies  and  information  compiled  by  any  recognized 
organization,  such  as  the  local  CAP,  public  and  private  health,  welfare, 
and  education  agencies.  Urban  League,  and  other  social,  civic,  and  service 
organizations.  In  this  preliminary  stage,  positive  advice  on  the  method  of 
outreach  should  be  solicited  from  organizations  in  contact  with  individuals 
with  employability  problems  who  know  how  to  reach  and  motivate  them. 

2.  Reaching  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  underemployed.  HRD  experimental 
and  demonstration  projects  conducted  in  five  major  cities  show  that  new  tech- 
niques must  be  used  if  outreach  is  to  be  effective  among  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed . The  use  of  publicity  or  the  outstationing  of  personnel  on  the  fringe  of 
poverty  areas  is  not  sufficient  to  do  the  job.  To  reach  the  hard-core  unemployed 
and  stimulate  their  interest  in  the  services  of  the  HRD  concept,  our  experimental 
programs  found  that  it  was  effective  to  divide  the  poverty  area  into  tracts  and  to 
canvass  each  tract  on  a block -by -block,  case-by-case  basis.  This  type  of  out- 
reach was  not  mere  doorbell  ringing;  it  required  personal  contact  in  the  homes, 
bars,  pool  halls,  alleys,  and  on  the  street  comers . As  an  example  of  the  results 
this  type  of  outreach  can  produce,  in  one  HRD  project,  out  of  the  first  1600 
reached  on  a neighborhood  basis  by  the  ES  more  than  200  found  jobs  on  their  own 
within  the  first  3 months . Followup  with  these  individuals  indicated  that  many 
found  jobs  after  being  given  new  hope  by  the  fact  that  someone  cared  enough  to 
contact  them  and  bring  the  message  that  there  were  jobs  and  training  opportuni- 
ties available  to  them . 
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3 , Trained  neighborhood  workers , Perhaps  the  most  effective  way  to  conduct 
intensive  outreach  is  through  trained  indigenous  neighborhood  workers  who  have 
firsthand  everyday  experience  in  the  poverty  area  and  are  easily  accepted  when 
they  canvass  the  neighborhood.  Whenever  possible,  the  Employment  Service 
should  tie  in  with  the  outreach  activity  of  local  Community  Action  Agencies  and 
other  organizations  which  have  neighborhood  workers  on  their  staff , Such 
arrangements  will  work  best  when  there  is  a formal  understanding  and  procedure 
worked  out  between  the  local  ES  office  and  the  CAA,  Similar  arrangements 
should  also  be  developed  with  other  public  and  voluntary  organizations,  including 
civil  rights  and  religious  leadership  groups  in  the  target  areas. 

Linkage  with  ongoing  community  outreach  efforts  is  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  a strong,  unified  outreach  program,  but  the  Employment  Service  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  evaluating  the  outreach  effort  in  terms  of  its  effective- 
ness in  relation  to  the  HRD  concept , If  such  outreach  is  not  effective,  or  is 
absent,  the  Employment  Service  must  initiate  its  own  intensive  search  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed  in  the  areas  in  which  they  live. 

The  primary  function  of  personnel  engaged  in  outreach  is  to  establish  per- 
sonal contact  and  communication  with  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed, to  explain  the  services  available  under  the  HRD  Concept,  to  motivate 
and  refer  those  contacted  to  the  appropriate  ES  facilities  or,  in  some  obvious 
cases,  to  another  agency  for  remedial  or  supportive  services.  Referral  to 
appropriate  ES  facilities  includes  referral  of  those  ready  for  employment  to 
mainstream  placement  units  or  of  those  needing  employability  services  to  HRD 
personnel  either  outstationed  in  neighborhood  centers  or  located  in  employability 


units. 
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4.  Referrals  to  supportive  services . In  referring  applicants  to  ES  facilities, 
consider  the  need  for  transportation  and  other  supportive  services  which  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  applicant  actually  does  report.  Experience  has 
shown  that,  while  large  numbers  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  can  be  reached, 
many  are  lost  after  the  initial  contact  for  lack  of  effective  follow-through,  and 
lack  of  direct  transportation  to  those  services . In  rural  poverty  areas,  the 
problem  of  transportation  is  especially  severe  and  may  have  to  be  alleviated  by 
the  use  of  mobile  units . 

The  need  for  close  support  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  after  initial  con- 
tact is  highlighted  in  a recent  report  from  a State  employment  service.  In  an 
outreach  demonstration  project  in  a large  city,  it  was  found  that  community 
workers  often  had  to  accompany  and  remain  with  applicants  because  . . 
many  of  the  people  reached  had  a poor  image  of  the  Employment  Service  because 
of  inexperience  with  basic  office  procedure  or  even  the  inability  to  write  well 
enough  to  fill  out  an  application  form.  Grown  men  were  seen  to  sweat  and  shake 
profusely.  A few  could  sign  their  names.  Several  could  not  read.  '*  Clearly, 
many  of  these  applicants  would  not  and  could  not  avail  themselves  of  ES  services 
without  the  sustaining  influence  of  supportive  services . 

In  the  past,  the  approach  of  the  Emplojnment  Service  has  often  been  one  of 
"waiting  to  serve. " Our  responsibility  has  been  thought  to  begin  only  when  the 
applicant,  on  his  own  initiative,  enters  the  local  office.  The  HRD  concept  is 
based  on  another  outlook,  namely,  that  the  potential  HRD  applicant  has  been 
subjected  to  gross  social  neglect  which  has  crippled  his  desire  to  advance  him- 
self, has  severely  handicapped  his  employability,  and  has  prevented  him  from 
assuming  the  positive  self-direction  our  society  considers  acceptable.  To 
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offset  this  negative  force,  the  HRD  concept  calls  for  special  assistance  to  the 
hard-core  unemployed  and  underemployed,  whether  youth  or  adult,  whether 
found  in  urban  slums  or  rural  pockets  of  poverty.  The  unified,  comprehensive 
outreach  called  for  in  the  HRD  concept  is  intended  as  the  first  thrust  of  the 
Employment  Service,  in  concert  with  the  community,  to  meet  its  social  respon- 
sibility to  a long -neglected  segment  of  our  population. 

Experience  indicates  that  no  particular  type  of  person  or  approach  represents 
the  best  or  only  approach  to  outreach . Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  involve 
and  employ  individuals  who  are  indigenous  to,  or  familiar  with,  the  neighborhood 
or  the  particular  population  being  served.  Some  States  report  that  outreach  teams 
composed  of  an  interviewer  or  a counselor  and  an  indigenous  aide  are  most  effec- 
tive in  bridging  the  gap  from  the  neighborhood  to  the  agency.  Others  report  that, 
once  trained,  the  aides  function  best  individually  or  in  teams  but  without  the  direct 
involvement  of  the  professional  staff.  However  it  is  done  and  whoever  does  it, 
outreach,  to  be  effective,  must  be  supported  by  a sensitive  and  responsive  intake 
and  employability  service. 

B.  Employability  improvement  services.  “Improving  employability**  means  develop- 
ing those  qualities  and  skills  in  a person  that  give  him  reasonable  expectation  of 
securing  meaningful  employment.  Employability  services  are  intended  to  help  the 
person  become  a **somebody,  ’*  to  achieve  an  occupational  competence  (in  job  skills, 
job  literacy,  and  job  attitudes)  which  enables  him  to  think  of  himself  as  a person  of 
status  and  worth  in  the  mainstream  of  the  American  economy. 

This  new  emphasis  in  the  HRD  concept  not  only  recognizes  the  basic  need  to 
stimulate  more  rapid  economic  growth  in  order  to  provide  jobs  for  all  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work,  but  also  the  need  to  develop,  by  design  and  intent,  workers 
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whose  interests^  skills^  and  abilities  can  be  utilized  at  their  optimum  levels.  In 
this  broad  context^  the  basic  function  of  the  Employment  Service  takes  on  a new  and 
expanded  meaning.  While  the  objective  continues  to  be  the  placement  of  workers  in 
suitable  jobs»  for  an  increasing  number » placement  is  likely  to  represent  the  final 
step  in  a long  process  designed  to  develop  their  interests » skill s»  and  abilities  before 
they  can  be  fully  utilized.  Furthermore^  with  jobs  chaining  continually  and  at  an  ever 
increasing  rate»  an  emerging  task  of  the  Employment  Service  is  to  identify  and  serve 
those  workers  who  are,  or  who  are  likely  to  become,  the  *Tiard-core'*  unemployed  or 
underemployed . 

1.  Initial  contact  with  the  ES  employability  services. 

a.  Reception . All  persons  coming  to  the  employability  service  should  be 
met  by  a receptionist  who  can  make  them  feel  welcome  and  who  is  trained 
to  determine  quickly  whether  the  person  needs  employability  services.  The 
reassurance  of  being  escorted  and  introduced  by  the  neighborhood  aide  who 
established  contact  with  the  jobseeker  is  frequently  helpful  in  this  process . 

b.  Orientation  of  the  service.  This  involves  explaining  the  various  services 
offered  through  group  or  individual  orientation  sessions,  such  as:  individual 
counseling,  group  techniques,  placement  in  various  training  and  retraining 
programs,  and  job  development  and  placement. 

c.  Interviewing  and  intake . This  involves  interviewing,  filling  out  forms, 
gathering  necessary  background  data  and  information  about  the  individual, 
and  establishing  the  individual’s  eligibility  for  various  programs.  The 
final  step  in  intake  is  to  assess  the  person’s  needs  and  to  refer  the  individ- 
ual to  appropriate  services . 
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2.  Counseling. 

a.  The  individual  counseling  interview. 

(1)  Role  of  the  counselor.  The  role  of  the  counselor  should  be  that  of 
an  interested  listener,  an  understanding  friend,  an  opener  of  new 
horizons,  a provider  of  needed  information  and  advice,  a referral 
agent  to  other  supportive  services,  and  a dependable  source  of  con- 
tinued support. 

(2)  Objectives  of  counseling.  Ultimate  objectives  include  self-knowl- 
edge and  understanding,  and  problem  solving  and  adjustment  ability 
without  complete  dependency  on  vocational  direction  from  others . 
Immediate  objectives  include:  a job  or  work  training  slot  which  builds 
on  positive  motivation  for  work  and  develops  positive  work  attitudes 
and  habits;  correction  of  health  and  other  problems;  remedial  and 
basic  education  prevocational  and  skill  training  leading  to  broadened 
experiences  and  aspirations . 

(3)  Special  counseling  techniques  and  approaches.  General  principles 
of  counseling  are  applicable  to  all  persons;  however,  some  cautions 
and  adaptations  are  in  order  in  working  with  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
The  counselor  may  find  it  more  difficult  and  time-consuming  to  estab- 
lish an  effective  counseling  relationship  since  changes  in  attitudes  and 
motivations  come  slowly.  It  should  be  stressed  that:  (a)  A sustained 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  counselor  is  necessary  until  the  individual  is 
able  to  stand  on  his  own  feet.  While  the  counselor  may  delegate  certain 
tasks,  he  must  coordinate  all  efforts  and  retain  primary  responsibility. 
Followup  while  the  individual  is  in  training  or  on  a job  is  essential. 
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(b)  Problem  s must  be  clearly  defined  as  soon  as  they  are  recognized 
and  action  started  toward  their  solution  as  quickly  as  possible,  (c) 
Horizons  can  be  broadened  by  arranging  civic  and  industrial  tours; 
participating  in  community  sponsored  social,  educational,  and  work 
projects;  making  arrangements  for  films  on  current  resources  to 
meet  community  problems;  and  arranging  for  part-time  paid  or  volun- 
teer work  experience,  (d)  Unduly  pessimistic  or  optimistic  job  expec- 
tations can  be  modified  by  discussion  and  planned  work  experience. 

(e)  Goals  can  be  raised,  as  potentiality  for  higher  level  work  becomes 
apparent,  by  bringing  to  the  individual's  attention  the  kinds  of  work  to 
which  he  might  reasonably  aspire,  (f)  Choices  can  be  broadened  by 
offering  various  alternatives . (g)  Steps  and  actions  involved  in  attaining 

a desired  goal  should  be  explained  in  simple  concrete  terms  which  the 
individual  can  understand,  (h)  Newly  learned  skills  can  be  reaffirmed 
and  strengthened  by  arranging  for  counselees  to  demonstrate  or  to  ex- 
plain what  they  have  achieved  in  group  situations,  (i)  Case  records 
should  contain  essential  background,  job-related,  and  family  informa- 
tion. (j)  Concise  statements  of  problems,  progress,  and  interim  goals, 
as  well  as  arrangements  with,  and  information  from,  other  agencies, 
should  be  noted.  Case  conferences  should  be  used  extensively  to  bring 
together  the  thinking  and  competencies  of  staff,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
agencies,  regarding  service  needs  and  occupational  aspects  of  the  in- 
dividual. Such  conferences  are  also  useful  in  training  ES  staff. 

b.  Appraisal  of  the  individual.  Counseling  and  appraisal  begins  where  the 

counselee  is  now  an.i  attempts  to  determine  how  far  he  can  go.  We  must 


first  determine  present  ability,  interests,  and  assets.  Appraisal  or 
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reappraisal  is  accomplished  through  judgment  and  psychological  measure- 
ments, keeping  in  mind  that; 

(1)  The  counselor  must  be  sensitive  to  feelings  and  needs  and  alert  to 
the  possibilities  of  hidden  aptitudes  and  capacities  not  readily  apparent 
or  measurable. 

(2)  A continuing  record  should  reveal  information  on  strengths,  weak- 
nesses, and  problem  areas . Environmental,  personal,  and  social 
information  is  needed,  including:  attitudes  and  feelings,  needs  and 
desires,  motivation  forces,  self-concept,  physical  capacities,  apti- 
tudes, knowledge,  school  achievement,  skills,  and  interests.  Self- 
concept  should  be  accepted  as  the  applicant  sees  himself--however, 
attempts  should  be  made  to  strenghten  and  reinforce  positive  aspects 

(3)  Appraisal  data  can  be  obtained  through  observation  and  reports  of 
individual  interviews,  role  playing  and  group  sessions,  interaction 
with  peers,  and  performance  while  in  training  or  on  a job.  To  augment 
and  validate  his  judgments,  the  counselor  should  visit  training  and  work 
projects.  Trainers  and  work  supervisors  should  be  contacted  to  pro- 
vide additional  assessment  data. 

(4)  Work  sample  tryouts.  This  is  a promising  non-test  appraisal 
technique  being  utilized  in  a few  experimental  adjustment  centers. 

(5)  Test  appraisal.  Counselors  should  be  specifically  trained  to  deal 
with  the  problems  involved  in  testing  applicants  with  educational  and 
cultural  deficiencies.  Tests  should  be  used  with  caution  and  due 
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concern  for  their  limitations  and  appropriateness.  The  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  test  a particular  counselee  should  be  made  by  the 
counselor  on  the  basis  of  the  information  obtained  during  the  counseling 
process.  The  GATE  Screening  Exercises  should  be  used  by  the  counse- 
lor when  he  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  follow  instructions 
and  to  read  and  understand  test  items  in  the  GATE  and  the  USES  Non- 
Reading  Measure  of  General  Learning  Ability . 

Tests  should  be  administered  only  when  they  are  seen  as  helpful 
assists  in  the  decision-making  process.  In  some  cases,  although  tests 
may  have  potential  value,  the  individual  has  a negative  attitude  towards 
testing.  Test  readiness  can  be  developed  through  practice  testing, 
orientation,  and  group  discussion. 

With  this  in  mind  we  should  consider  some  of  the  guidelines  issued 
by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission:  (a)  Use  a system 
of  total  personal  assessment;  do  not  rely  solely  on  test  assessment. 

(b)  Define  skill  requirements  on  a job  through  job  analysis . (c)  Relate 
the  test  to  required  job  skills,  (a)  Relate  screening  procedures  to  job 
requirements,  (e)  Review  tests  for  their  adequacy,  according  to  the 
"Standards  for  Educational  and  Psydiological  Tests  and  Manuals" 
available  from  the  American  Psychological  Association , (f ) Attempt  to 
appraise  through  actual  performance  whenever  feasible,  rather  than 
througjx  test  performance , (g)  Retest  the  disadvantaged  persons  if  they 
have  availed  themselves  of  additional  education  or  exploratory  work 
experience,  (h)  In  administering  tests,  be  aware  of  the  possible  anx- 
iety that  the  counselee  is  experiencing. 
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c . Group  Techniques , Groip  activities  can  often  be  more  effective  than 
individual  sessions  and  should  be  used  along  with  individual  counseling, 
Grotp  activities  are  of  several  different  types,  all  of  which  require  some 
care  in  the  selection  of  group  participants  to  assure  a reasonable  degree 
of  homogeneity  within  the  group . 

(1)  Group  guidance.  Here  the  aim  is  to  inform.  Group  guidance 
activities  may  include  group  tours,  speakers  from  mdustry,  presen- 
tation of  films  “ followed  by  group  discussion,  panels,  and  role 
playing,  (a)  Role  playing  provides  the  individual  a»  opportunity  to  act 
out  a situation  with  a counselor  or  in  a group.  Possible  role  playing 
situations  include  job  applicant -personnel  worker,  worker-supervisor, 
counselor -applicant.  In  a group,  several  people  might  try  out  the 
same  role.  Following  role  playing,  discussions  should  be  held  on 
effective  approaches  and  how  some  approaches  might  have  been 
improved , (b)  Group  training  in  job  finding  involves  a series  of 
training  sessions  in  basic  principles  of  job  finding.  In  Houston  500 
persons  and  in  Chicago  750  persons  reached  in  target  areas  during  the 
first  6 months  of  a demonstration  program  found  their  own  jobs  after 
assistance  in  job  seeking. 

(2)  Group  counseling.  While  content  is  of  primary  significance  in 
most  group  guidance  situations,  interaction  between  participants  is 
essential  to  group  counseling.  Therefore,  the  group  should  be  small 
to  ensure  full  participation.  Most  of  the  discussion  will  come  from  the 
group  members  with  some  leader  direction.  Through  group  counseling, 
the  participant  will  see  how  he  is  accepted  in  a group,  will  accept 
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suggestions  from  his  peers,  and  will  try  out  new  behavior  in  a group 
situation*  The  group  should  number  no  more  than  12;  beyond  this 
point  meaningful  interaction  becomes  difficult.  The  leader  should  be 
trained  in  both  individual  and  group  counseling.  Generally  more  than 
one  session  is  needed;  consequently,  the  technique  might  be  built  into 
on-going  NYC  or  MDTA  training,  or  to  other  special  projects , 

(3)  Teamwork.  Attitudinal  training  can  be  gained  through  teamwork. 
Teams  can  be  involved  in  recreation,  training,  or  work  activities.  The 
team  leader  should  create  and  maintain  a positive  and  cohesive  working 
situation, 

(4)  Orientation  courses.  Courses  might  concentrate  on  one  area  or 
combine  several  needs  of  disadvantaged  persons,  including  vocational 
exploration,  literacy  training,  coaching  for  exams,  and  exposure  to 
community  services.  Such  experiences  can  now  be  structured  and 
funded  with  MDTA  training  allowances , This  approach  can  be  built 
into  OJT  projects  and  projects  such  as  '^OBS  NOW , “ 

d.  Sources  of  Occupational  Information  for  Counselees . In  effective  em- 
ployment counseling,  an  individual  gains  insight,  knowledge,  and  under- 
standing of  himself  and  the  world  of  work.  Opportunities  to  broaden  the 
jobseeker’s  occupational  knowledge  are  essential  to  the  success  of  HRD. 
Here  are  a few  ways: 

(1)  Observation  of  jobs , Many  individuals  have  never  been  in  a factory 
or  a business  office;  consequently,  they  have  little  idea  of  the  variety 
of  jobs  within  our  society.  Through  planned  visits,  some  individuals 
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may  aspire  to  new  goals.  Visits  to  MDTA  training  classes  can  be 
arranged.  Tour  arrangements  may  also  be  made  with  local  trade  and 
commercial  schools. 

(2)  Work -sample  tryouts.  Tlie  work-sample  technique  may  be  of  val- 
ue: (a)  in  the  determination  of  an  individual's  ability  to  perform  a 
given  task,  (b)  in  vocational  or  prevocational  training  projects,  and 
(c)  in  work  adjustment  centers.  Applicants  are  given  the  chance  to 
work  at  machines  and  clerical  functions,  with  materials  or  equipment 
in  a variety  of  simulated  on-job  situations. 

(3)  Demonstration.  This  method  is  effective  for  imparting  job  knowl- 
edge and  involving  the  participant.  The  demonstration(s)  might  be 
given  by  an  individual  who  has  observed  or  learned  a skill  or  by  workers 
or  vocational  teachers  from  one  or  more  occupational  areas.  Under 
guided  instruction,  participants  may  perform  the  operations  demon- 
strated . 

(4)  Work  exploration.  Tliis  can  be  accomplished  through  a series  of 
planned  work  experiences  including  "donated"  part-time  or  temporaiy 
jobs  (preferably  in  conjunction  with  education  or  training).  Multi- 
occupational  MDTA  projects  and  skill  centers  provide  an  opportunity 
for  job  exploration, 

(5)  Speakers  or  individual  resource  personnel.  Speakers  from  indus- 
tries and  occupations  in  which  there  is  interest  can  be  invited  to  talk 
about  their  chosen  occupations . If  a person  shows  interest  in  a given 
job,  arrangements  can  be  made  for  him  to  talk  with  people  in  the  field 
of  his  vocational  interest. 
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(6)  Group  discussion.  This  technique  can  be  used  with  large  groups 
after  industrial  or  training  project  tours,  after  viewing  occupational 
films,  or  in  conjunction  with  speakers.  Individuals  could  report  on 
what  they  have  learned  about  an  occupation  as  a result  of  interviews, 
part-time  jobs,  or  reading. 

(7)  Visual  aids  and  displays.  Films  give  a realistic  picture  of  occupa- 
tions previously  discussed  and  can  show  an  array  of  occupations  similar 
to  those  involved  in  the  process  of  vocational  exploration.  Films  might 
be  shown  by  a volunteer,  followed  by  discussion  led  by  a counselor.  All 
films  should  be  reviewed  prior  to  showing.  Film  sources  include:  the 
public  libraries,  industries,  labor  organizations,  and  the  BBS  Office  of 
Information . Local  ES  staff  has  considerable  occupational  data  at  its 
fingertips  not  immediately  useful  to  others  including:  business  news- 
paper reports,  area  skill  surveys,  and  unemplo5mnent  and  industrial 
occupational  trends.  This  information  could  be  put  into  simple  graphs 
and  charts  and  displayed  in  reception  areas  or  used  in  classes. 

(8)  Si^plementary  reading  materials.  Material  should  be  easily 
understood  and  should  be  given  to  a counselee  as  he  is  ready.  Attrac- 
tive materials  can  be  used  in  a display . Sources  outside  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  iuclude  private  concerns  (Chronicle  Guidance, 
SRA),  professional  and  trade  associations,  government  agencies,  and 
industrial  firms.  One  staff  member  in  each  office  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  obtaining  and  compiling  occupational  data  so  that  these  data  are 
available  in  readily  usable  form . 


Imple  nenting  plans  of  action. 


(1)  The  whole  idea  of  a long  range  plan  or  goal  may  be  difficult  to  inter 
pret  to  clients  who  live  from  day  to  day  and  have  limited  understanding 
of  personal  planning.  Therefore,  the  plan  and  the  goal  should  be  real-^ 
istic  and  attainable  and,  if  necessary,  should  be  broken  down  into 
attainable  intermediate  steps . A final  goal  may  not  be  formulated  in 
some  instances  until  intermediate  steps,  experiences,  and  successes 
have  occurred,  in  order  that  the  person  may  have  the  necessary  con- 
fidence before  attempting  to  achieve  it . 

(2)  The  counselor  must  keep  informed  of  the  counsel ee*s  progress 
during  a training  or  work  project.  Advance  arrangements  should  be 
made  with  a training  or  work  supervisor  to  provide  progress  reports. 

(3)  Always  state  an  interim  or  immediate  goal  where  appropriate,  so 
followup  can  be  made , 

(4)  The  individual  may  feel  threatened  or  fear  change  as  he  is  exposed 
to  new  experiences.  At  this  point,  counseling  is  essential  so  that 
progress  can  continue. 

(5)  Maximum  use  should  be  made  of  community  resources  to  meet 
nonvocational  needs  and  to  effect  job  placement  at  the  highest  practica- 
ble level , 

(6)  When  the  counselor  experiences  difficulty  in  resolving  an  applicant’ 
problems,  consideration  should  be  given  to  (a)  case  discussion  by  the 
counseling  staff,  (b)  transfer  of  the  case  to  another  counselor. 
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(c)  encouraging  a supervisor,  friend,  or  teacher  to  find  out  what  the 
problem  is  and  whether  help  is  desired . 

(7)  While  the  counselor  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  needed  service  is 
provided  to  counselees,  this  does  not  mean  that  he  must  do  all  the  job 
development  and  placement  work.  However,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
carry  out  such  activities  when  additional  counseling  is  required  during 
the  placement  process, 

f,  Followthrougfa  on  counseling.  Volunteers,  employers,  other  agencies, 
teachers,  and  contemporaries  of  the  counselee  can  provide  followup  informa- 
tion, In  most  cases  personal  folio wthrough  is  needed.  Whenever  vitally 
needed,  visits  to  the  home,  job,  or  training  site  should  be  made.  Employer 
cooperation  must  be  solicited , If  the  employer  accepts  the  individual  as  one 
who  needs  continued  support  to  attain  his  potential  and  adjust  to  a work  situ- 
ation, he  may  be  willing  to  have  the  worker  return  to  the  counselor  on  a 
scheduled  basis  as  needed.  The  employer  will  benefit  if  the  worker  profits 
from  his  experiences,  overcomes  fears,  and  learns  to  plan  for  the  future , 
Also,  the  counselor  may  be  able  to  foresee  potential  problems. 

3.  The  HRD  concept  of  training.  The  success  of  the  employability  improve- 
ment effort  is  dependent  on  the  quality  of  counseling,  training,  work  training, 
and  job  opportunities  made  available  to  the  individual , The  quality  of  these 
services  is  in  turn  dependent  on  the  abilities  and  knowledge  of  the  responsible 
staff.  All  staff  working  with  the  hard-core  unemployed  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
following; 
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a.  Problems  in  training. 

(1)  Economic.  Many  such  persons  will  not  readily  accept  training  op- 
portunities, Prior  to  making  referrals  to  a training  course,  an  objec- 
tive determination  should  be  made  of  financial  need.  If  financial  needs 
are  overwhelming,  consider  referral  to  an  appropriate  agency,  a job, 
or  other  resource  where  financial  assistance  is  available.  Inform  the 
individual  of  any  allowances  provided. 

(2)  Educational.  Because  of  low  literacy  level,  failure  experiences  in 
school,  or  limited  aspirations,  many  individuals  will  not  seek  training 
related  to  future  employment.  For  them,  training  can  effectively  be 
combined  with  work  or  related  to  a work  situation. 

(3)  Environmental,  Because  of  a culturally  deprived  environment, 
many  persons  lack  appropriate  work  attitudes,  habits,  and  behavior. 

To  facilitate  acceptance  of  training  we  might  (a)  have  successful  trainees 
lead  group  discussions,  (b)  have  successful  workers  from  similar  back- 
grounds discuss  training  and  employment,  and  (c)  use  celebrities  in  the 
sports  and  amusement  areas  to  show  the  variety  of  opportunities  avail- 
able and  to  demonstrate  that  the  **road  to  success**  involves  hard  work 
and  training.  The  use  of  training  and  occupational  films  can  also  be 
effective . 

(4)  Personal,  Some  individuals  with  severe  personal  problems  will 
need  other  community  services  before,  or  concurrent  with,  training, 

b.  Factors  to  consider  in  arranging  training  opportunities.  The  training 


referral  should  be  predicated  on  the  following  factors: 
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(1)  Training  referrals  should  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  individual. 
When  prevocational  training  or  basic  education  is  needed,  positive  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  individual  to  acquire  such  training. 

(2)  Training  plans  or  arrangements  must  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
availability  and  adequacy  of  facilities  and  instructors.  Many  jobseekers 
lose  faith  and  interest  if  training  is  delayed.  The  possibility  of  time  de- 
lay should  be  determined  before  a training  referral  is  made. 

(3)  Training  should  be  the  most  economical  in  terms  of  the  individual* s 
needs,  potential  urgency  of  employment,  and  available  resources. 

c.  Selected  types  of  training  opportunities . 

(1)  MDTA.  The  underemployed  and  unemployed  may  secure  vocational 
preparation  through  institutional,  OJT,  and  coupled  training  projects, 

(a)  Institutional  training  is  conducted  in  classrooms  or  training  centers 
by  public  and  private  agencies.  Eligible  persons  needing  basic  educa- 
tion and  communication  skills  or  other  prevocational  training  before 
they  can  profitably  pursue  occupational  training  may  be  assisted  in 
special  classes.  Under  MDTA,  training  in  basic  education  is  also  avail- 
able for  those  not  in  need  of  specific  skill  training,  (b)  On -the -Job 
Training  (OJT)  is  conducted  under  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training,  private  employers,  or  other  suitable  agencies. 
OJT  provides  training  in  an  actual  work  situation  which  is  designed  to 
provide  new  skills  to  obtain  a job,  upgrade  skills  and  earning  power  of 
underemployed  workers,  and  provide  other  workers  with  an  opportunity 
to  train  for  jobs  where  a present  manpower  shortage  exists.  When 
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possible,  each  supervisor  should  teach  skills,  impose  learning  demands, 
reinforce  positive  work  attitudes,  and  offer  support,  (c)  Coupled  proj- 
ects provide  institutional  and  on-the-job  training.  These  programs  have 
proven  to  be  an  expedient  means  to  help  large  groups  of  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persons.  Training  allowances  may  serve  as  a motivating 
force  to  complete  training  and  will  help  alleviate  immediate  financial 
needs.  In  some  cases  an  individual  completing  one  MDTA  course  may 
be  referred  to  another  course  and  may  receive  allowances.  If  a train- 
ing advance  is  needed  to  continue  training,  this  advance  can  be  granted. 
Some  employed  individuals  who  need  additional  training  may  be  referred 
to  part-time  training.  In  such  cases  an  incentive  payment  may  also  be 
provided.  Maximum  use  should  be  made  of  the  multi -occupational 
training  projects,  as  many  hard-core  jobseekers  would  benefit  from 
literacy  training  along  with  training  in  a range  of  occupations  which 
permit  skill  exploration. 

(2)  The  apprenticeship  program  offers  an  opportunity  for  those  who 
qualify  to  acquire  a trade  through  instruction  and  on-the-job  experience. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  encourage  employers  to  initiate  special  pro- 
grams to  take  as  many  applicants  as  possible.  Coupled  projects  devel- 
oped under  the  Apprenticeship  Program  have  been  quite  successful , 

(3)  Work  experience  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
provide  opportunities  for  both  youth  and  adults  to  acquire  useful  work 
experience,  (a)  The  NYC  enables  youth  to  develop  sound  work  habits, 
learn  basic  skills,  and  acquire  a record  of  successful  work  experience. 

(b)  Work  and  training  programs  under  Title  V of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  are  available  to  the  adult  receiving  public  welfare  assistance 
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as  well  as  to  those  likely  to  become  welfare  recipients.  Opportunities 
are  provided  to  secure  constructive  work  experience  and  needed  train- 
ing. Instructions  covering  this  program  will  be  issued  shortly,  (c) 

Work  study  programs  allow  an  individual  to  complete  or  gain  additional 
education  while  working.  Study  becomes  more  meaningful  when  it  is  re- 
lated to  work.  Resources  include  the  Boards  of  Education,  OEO,  NYC, 
and  special  projects  such  as  those  funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  A 
planned  orientation  to  work  is  recommended  prior  to  the  work  experience. 

(4)  Adult  education  programs  are  available  for  persons  aged  18  or  old- 
er whose  ability  to  get  or  keep  employment  is  substantially  impaired  by 
their  inability  to  read  or  write.  These  programs,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  frequently  carried 
out  through  the  local  school  systems. 

(5)  Vocational  rehabilitation  programs  offer  training  to  those  persons 
with  physical,  mental,  or  emotional  disabilities  who  have  a reasonable 
chance  of  being  employed.  Section  333  of  the  VR  Act  of  1966  permits 
prevocational  training  opportunities  for  the  poor. 

(6)  Job  Corps  and  other  total  environmental  experiences  such  as  the 
military  can  provide  planned  and  controlled  learning  experiences.  Dis- 
cipline and  support  are  provided  in  varying  degrees, 

4.  Supportive  services , Supportive  services  are  needed  to  meet  the  total 
needs  of  the  individual,  particularly  those  interfering  with  maximum  em- 
ployability and  adjustment  to  a job.  Neither  tne  counselor  nor  the  ES  alone 
can  succeed  in  helping  the  hard-core  unemployed  overcome  problems.  The 
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counselor  must  be  aware  of,  and  must  utilize,  the  total  resources  of 
the  community*  The  counselor  must  recognize  all  major  needs  of  appli- 
cants, not  just  vocationally  relatea  ones,  and  should  refer  as  necessary 
to  other  commxmity  services*  The  counselor,  therefore,  needs  exten- 
sive firsthand  knowledge  of  effective  use  of  community  services  and 
resources*  To  ensure  maximum  coordination  and  service,  the  counse- 
lor would:  (a)  give  the  applicant  the  name  of  a person  to  see,  not  just 
the  name  of  the  agency;  (b)  provide  transportation  to  community  facilities 
when  necessary  and,  if  the  individual  desires,  arrange  for  a volunteer  or 
preprofessional  to  accompany  him  to  the  referral  source;  (c)  make  ar- 
rangements for  representatives  of  several  agencies  to  meet  to  discuss 
mutual  problems  and  successful  techniques;  and  (d)  encourage  a number 
of  ^agencies  to  undertake  a mutual  project  for  multiple -problem  persons* 

The  ES  should  out  station  staff  whenever  feasible  and  advantageous  to 
the  ES  and  the  community*  Community  resources  should  be  encouraged 
to  outstation  their  staff  in  ES  facilities*  Outstationing  can  be  for  one- 
half  day  a week  in  one  or  more  facilities  or  a permanent  assignment. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  there  is  a sufficient  workload  to  justify 
outstationing*  ES  personnel  might  work  in  training  projects,  settlement 
houses,  welfare  agencies,  prisons,  CAP  agencies,  or  the  Urban  League, 
while  personnel  from  VRA,  public  health,  special  community  projects, 
or  family  services  might  be  found  in  ES  offices* 

The  more  important  types  of  supportive  services  for  which  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  are  listed  below; 
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a.  Physical  examination  and  treatment.  Medical  needs  are  extensive 
among  the  poor.  Crowded  living  conditions  and  poor  nutrition  influence  the 
cause  and  spread  of  disease.  Many  such  persons  have  never  had  a complete 
physical  examination.  Medical  resources  for  eligible  persons  include, 
health  and  welfare  agencies,  VRA,  medical  expense  under  MDTA  (not  yet 
funded),  public  health,  visiting  nurses,  hospitals,  and  the  VA.  Some  of 
these  resources  may  also  be  used  for  staff  training. 

b.  Prostheses  (hearing  aids,  eye  glasses).  Arrangements  for  needed 
protheses  for  eligible  persons  might  be  made  through  VRA,  MDTA  amend- 
ment (when  funded),  welfare,  civic  health  associations,  churches,  and 
philanthropic  groups. 

c.  Consumer  education . Many  persons  need  assistance  in  learning  how  to 
plan  and  prepare  meals  and  how  to  spend  grocery  money  wisely.  Such  as- 
sitance  may  be  available  from  the  CAP,  homemaker  services,  and  utility 
companies . Handout  materials  are  available  from  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture,  home  economics  associations, 
and  food  producing  companies. 

d.  Legal  services.  The  poor  person  often  does  not  know  how  or  where  to 
get  legal  counsel . Yet  this  counsel  is  often  needed  to  protect  his  livelihood, 
his  housing,  his  money,  or  his  liberty.  Legal  service  may  be  available 
through  an  organized  legal  group  or  a CAP  arrangement.  Court  social  work- 
ers or  probation  officers  may  be  able  to  provide  useful  information  to  the 


counselor. 
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e * Family  services,  such  as  child  day  care . Most  cities  usually  have  day 
care  centers;  however,  the  number  is  seldom  adequate  to  meet  the  need. 

The  CAP  or  welfare  agency  may  wish  to  spearhead  a campaign  for  additional 
day  care  facilities.  Neighborhood  babysitters  or  sitting  associations  can 
ah’O  be  used.  A nursery  school  might  be  run  by  volunteers.  Family  coun- 
seling is  available  through  family  service  and  ministerial  associations. 

f.  Group  transportation.  In  the  HRD  plans,  State  agencies  were  asked  to 
make  arrangements  for  transportation  through  the  lease  or  purchase  of 
equipment  or  by  having  a community  agency  or  civic  association  take  on 
this  responsibility.  Also,  a bus  or  car-rental  company  might  loan  a vehi- 
cle for  a good  cause . 

g.  Out-of-pocket  expense  (carfare,  lunches).  If  arrangements  are  made 
for  transportation,  out-of-pocket  expense  shmdd  decrease.  S|pecial  needs 
such  as  clothing,  hair  cuts,  lunches  might  be  provided  by  churches,  the 
Salvation  Army,  barber  or  beauty  colleges,  or  civic  and  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations.  Some  businesses  may  be  willing  to  donate  shirts,  ties,  and 
other  small  clothing  items.  In  some  cities  the  CAP  operates  a credit  union 
for  small  loans.  Also,  welfare  agencies  will  usually  take  care  of  immediate 
and  urgent  financial  needs.  The  Bureau  is  sponsoring  a demonstration  proj- 
ect, beginning  Jidy  1,  1967,  in  10  Youth  Opportunity  Centers  on  the  use  of 
petty  cash  funds . 

h.  Persons  leaving  a rural  area  will  need  such  services  as  counseling  with 
f'-mily  members  before  the  move  (what  is  involved).  Traveler's  Aid,  and  a 

buddy  at  the  other  end  (a  volunteer,  union  member,  and  so  forth)  who  can 
acquaint  the  individual  with  the  city,  help  him  locate  housing,  and  direct  him 
to  the  ES  and  other  needed  services. 
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i.  Tutoring  services.  Some  private  or  community  services  provide  tutor- 
I ing  to  increase  basic  education  skills.  This  can  also  be  done  by  volunteers, 

college  and  professional  associations,  or  substitute  teachers  and  housewives 
who  have  some  teacher  training.  Persons  with  bilingual  skills  may  be  need- 
ed in  some  areas, 

■ j,  VISTA  and  other  volunteers  should  be  used  as  their  ability,  interest, 

I 

[ and  background  permit,  Volunteerb  may  meet  new  people  coming  into  the 

! city,  do  outreach,  and  accompany  persons  to  needed  community  services. 

The  poor  as  a group  have  extensive  needs  for  community  services,  ES 
counselors  must  know  the  community  resources,  keep  track  of  needed  serv- 
ices, note  which  needs  can  be  taken  care  of  and  which  cannot  due  to  lack  of 
facilities.  Unmet  needs  must  be  made  known  to  appropriate  individuals 
and  groups,  and  an  aggressive  attitude  should  be  taken  by  the  ES  in  mobiliz- 
ing community  support  to  provide  necessary  supportive  services  in  the 
volume  and  quality  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  HRD  concept. 
The  present  proliferation  of  manpower  services  by  other  agencies  directed 
toward  the  needs  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  should  be  redirected  toward 
the  funding  of  the  supportive  health  and  welfare  services  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  HRD  concept  of  the  Employment  Service,  The  local  ES  manager 
should  aggressively  pursue  this  objective, 

C,  Job  development  and  placement  services.  The  success  of  the  HRD  concept  de- 
pends on  the  effectiveness  of  employer  relations,  job  development,  and  placement 
activities  of  the  local  office.  These  activities  are  so  interrelated  and  interdepen- 
dent that  they  are  virtually  inseparable.  However,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this 
instruction,  each  of  these  activities  will  be  discussed  separately. 
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1.  Employer  relations.  An  effective  employer  relations  program  is  essential 
to  development  of  job  opportunities  and  job  openings  for  the  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed. This  holds  not  only  for  normal  operations  of  the  local  employment 
office,  but  especially  for  job  development  as  part  of  the  HRD  concept.  Here  the 
local  office  must  go  beyond  a direct  approach  to  employers.  To  assure  support 
of  the  employer  community,  the  assistance  of  leaders  in  the  employer  group 
must  be  secured.  It  is  easier  for  one  employer  to  convince  another  that  it  is 
good  business  to  hire  a certain  percentage  of  the  less  competitive,  and  the  HRD 
message  will  be  more  quickly  accepted  if  presented  by  an  employer  group. 

Where  employer  support  has  been  obtained,  the  local  office  should  play  a 
strong  supporting  role  and  gear  its  promotional  efforts  to  supplement  those  of 
the  employer  group  providing  leadership . If  active  employer  support  is  not 
obtained,  the  local  office  is  apt  to  face  a long  uphill  battle  in  developing  the 
necessary  job  opportunities . 

The  employer  should  be  advised  that  some  applicants  are  available  and 
ready  for  jobs.  Other  applicants  will  require  additional  development  by  him. 

The  employer  should  be  persuaded  that  the  development  of  human  resources 
is  a community  effort  and  is  not  the  responsibility  of  one  agency,  one  organi- 
zation, or  one  industry . 

Employers  in  certain  instances  will  be  helpful  only  in  the  degree  to  which 
the  Employment  Service  can  help  them  build  a capable  work  force  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  competitive  and  maintain  their  businesses.  Employer  re- 
lations representatives,  or  other  staff  who  contact  employers,  should  be 
alert  to  creating  job  entry  opportunities  by  persuading  and  assisting  employers 
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to  upgrade  the  current  workforce  into  skilled  and  semiskilled  jobs . The  use  by 
employers  of  job  restructuring,  job  ladders,  and  personnel  inventories  is  nec- 
essary to  open  up  job  opportunities  at  the  lower  skill  levels.  Local  office  staff 
should  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  occupational  analysis  and  industrial  serv- 
ices techniques . 

Specific  information  about  applicants  or  applicant  groups  must  be  available. 
As  the  shortage  of  applicants  becomes  acute,  it  will  be  increasingly  important 
to  have  complete  knowledge  of  how  the  qualifications  of  available  applicants  can 
be  utilized  by  a specific  industry  or  employer. 

2.  Job  development.  Job  development  is  the  reverse  of  conventional  "order 
filling"  in  the  placement  function.  The  initial  action  is  to  develop  a job  opening 
for  the  applicant  instead  of  finding  an  applicant  for  the  job.  Job  openings  for 
applicants  who  received  "employability  services"  must  be  developed  in  terms 
of  the  potential  and  assets  of  the  applicant  rather  than  by  an  appeal  to  the  em- 
ployer's sympathy. 

The  Employment  Service  should  assume  leadership  in  getting  cooperating 
employers  to  contact  other  employers  in  job  development  efforts.  In  JOBS  NOW, 
Plans  for  Progress,  Business  and  Industrial  Coordinating  Council  (BICC),  and 
the  Watts  project  of  the  Committee  for  Merit  Emplo3onent,  it  was  proven  that 
job  development  was  most  effective  when  prompted  by  employers  themselves. 

When  appropriate,  employers  should  be  motivated  to  "customize"  their 
jobs  to  fit  the  applicant;  in  this  manner,  skill  shortages  will  be  minimized, 
and  available  manpower  will  be  better  employed.  This  approach  has  been  used 
successfully  for  many  years  in  selective  placement  of  the  handicapped. 
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Job  development  involves:  (a)  good  community  and  employer  relations;  (b) 
use  of  industrial  services  and  employer  participation  to  create  jobs;  (c)  working 
with  employer  groups  or  associations  on  behalf  of  a group  of  applicants;  (d)  analy- 
sis of  jobs  for  a specific  employer  so  that  applicants  may  be  ’’screened  in.”  Job 
opportunities  must  be  developed  or  created  for  applicants  who  are  job  ready  or 
who  have  been  made  employable. 

The  job  development  activity  should  be  closely  attuned  to  the  HRD  concept  to 
secure  jobs  in  which  the  incumbents  can  learn  and  grow.  The  job  development 
program  should  include: 

a.  Persuading  employers  to  share  with  government  the  responsibility  for 
providing  both  job  and  training  opportunities  for  noncompetitive  people . This 
would  include  informing  employers  about,  and  enlisting  their  cooperation  in, 
special  programs  that  have  proven  successful  in  providing  jobs  for  the  long- 
term unemployed.  Recent  programs  of  this  type  include: 

(1)  JOBS  NOW,  a broad-based  community  effort  which  obtains  from 
major  employers  a commitment  for  jobs  for  the  long-term  unemployed. 
Applicants  are  given  an  intensive  2 -week  ’’world  of  work”  orientation 
and  individual  assessment  program  by  the  Employment  Service.  Appli- 
cants are  then  placed  with  cooperating  employers  who  have  also  agreed 
to  provide  high  support  for  them  while  on  the  jot.  Job  coaches  are  avail- 
able to  help  with  work  adjustment  problems.  Employers  and  supervisors 
are  also  given  ’’sensitivity”  training  in  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
long-term  unemployed.  In  Chicago,  the  JOBS  NOW  program  resulted  in 
3000  jobs  being  set  aside  for  the  long-term  unemployed. 
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(2)  Project  PLACE,  an  intensive  employer  contact  campaign  which  solic- 
its not  job  orders  but  rather  promises  from  cooperating  employers  to 
interview  and  try  to  hire  the  long-term  unemployed  who  are  currently 
employable, 

b.  Acceptance  of  the  concept  and  active  participation  by  leading  employers, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  open  many  doors  and  should  even  assist  local  office 
staff  to  see  the  new  concept's  potentialities  more  clearly. 

In  recent  years,  communication  with  employers,  through  employer 
visits  and  promotional  telephone  contacts,  has  sharply  declined.  By  rees- 
tablishing contact  with  employers  and  development  groups,  job  openings  can 
be  developed  and  employer  participation  achieved  in  the  HRD  concept.  Re- 
lationships between  the  local  office  and  the  employer  must  be  built  on  service 
established  by  planned  and  purposeful  contacts  and  through  community  organi- 
zations, Mutual  confidence  and  trust  must  prevail  between  the  employer  and 
the  local  office  to  gain  acceptance  and  participation  in  the  program , In  this 
regard,  several  factors  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

(1)  Calls  should  not  be  made  to  employers  (personal,  telephone)  with- 
out adequate  preparation.  Staff  members  must  have  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  local  job  market  situation,  the  characteristics  of  available 
applicants,  program  objectives  of  the  Employment  Service,  and  as  much 
information  as  is  available  about  each  employer's  operation, 

(2)  Staff  members  must  relate  and  present  this  information  so  as  to 
emphasize  benefits  to  the  employer  and  the  community  in  terms  these 
groups  understand. 
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In  using  this  approach,  each  employer  must  be  properly  advised  re- 
garding the  problems,  needs,  and  potentialities  of  each  applicant.  Of 
equal  importance,  each  applicant  must  be  made  fully  aware  if  there  is 
no  definite  job  opening  present.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  provide  addi- 
tional services  in  the  event  an  applicant  is  not  hired.  In  Connecticut, 
over  1700  placements  resulted  in  the  first  6 weeks  of  the  program. 

(3)  Assist  employers  to  upgrade  workers,  thus  creating  job  opportuni- 
ties at  unskilled  and  semiskilled  levels.  Business  and  industry  require 
workers  of  lesser  skills  to  support  the  output  of  skilled  workers. 

(4)  Encourage  and  assist  employers  to  lower  hiring  specifications 
wherever  possible  and  to  restructure  jobs  to  fit  available  applicants. 

(5)  Develop  broad  community  support  for  the  aforementioned  activities. 

c.  To  persuade  employers  to  hire  applicants  who  are  less  than  fully  quali- 
fied, the  Employment  Seirvice  must  establish  confidence  in  its  ability  to 
screen  and  supply  the  applicants  sought  by  employers.  Employers  may  be 
involved  by  the  use  of  small  forums  focused  on  the  specific  capabilities  of  a 
real  group  of  applicants  * 

3.  Staff  coordination.  Staff  efforts  should  be  coordinated  to  organize  and  plan 
job  development  activities.  Placement  interviewers  and  employer  service  repre- 
sentatives should  confer  with  counselors  to:  (a)  obtain  information  on  "job  ready" 
applicants'  qualifications,  personal  characteristics,  training,  attitudes,  and 
interests;  (b)  provide  feedback  information. 
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4,  Placement.  The  final  goal  of  outreach,  employability  development,  and  job 
development  is  placement  in  jobs  that  offer  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  advance. 

The  primaary  responsibility  for  coordinating  and  providing  placement  services 
belongs  to  the  job  order  holding  office  (professional,  industrial,  service,  clerical, 
or  sales). 

The  order  “taking  process  must  be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  supply 
capabilities  as  well  as  demand  requirements . Employers  should  be  urged  to 
evaluate  hiring  requirements  realistically. 

t^cal  office  staff  must  have  substantial  knowledge  about  job  requirements 
so  that  they  may  discuss  unrealistic  hiring  requirements  with  employers.  Simi- 
larly, staff  who  receive  orders  should  be  quick  to  recognize  the  need  or  the  pos- 
sibility for  restructuring  jobs  so  that  attempts  may  be  made  to  modify  orders. 

The  screening  and  selection  process  may  be  approached  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  the  applicant  can  do,  or  potentially  can  do,  and  how  he  can  fit  into  a job, 
rather  than  why  he  does  not  meet  the  requirements. 

The  approach  should  be  positive;  it  must  be  a screening  in  rather  than  a 
screening  out  process.  This  approach  will  necessitate  more  in-depth  selection 
interviews  and  a sensitive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  interviewer . 

The  interviewer  and  his  supervisor  should  be  as  concerned  about  the  active 
applications  of  the  job -ready  unemployed  or  underemployed  applicants  not  receiv- 
ing service  as  they  are  about  unfilled  orders.  Workers  in  these  categories  filed 
their  applications  for  jobs  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  employment.  Since 
they  are  voluntarily  seeking  assistance  in  obtaining  employment,  placement  serv- 
ices should  be  provided. 
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For  the  same  reason  that  it  is  important  for  each  employer  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  skills  of  his  work  force,  it  is  equally  important  for  the  local 
office  to  make  maximum  use  of  applicant  skills.  The  referral  of  applicants  to 
jobs  below  their  skill  level  only  lessens  job  opportunities  for  less  skilled  appli- 
cants . If  no  opening  exists  for  a particularly  skilled  or  easily  trainable  applicant, 
one  should  be  developed , He  should  not  be  referred  to  a job  opening  requiring  less 
skills  or  potential.  When  jobs  cannot  be  developed  locally  for  this  type  of  appli- 
cant, interarea  recruitment  should  be  considered  and  discussed  with  the  applicant. 

Local  offices  should  seek  to  develop  job  openings  that  offer  satisfactory  wages 
and  working  conditions  and  opportunity  for  individual  development.  Job  developers 
and  placement  staff  should  be  alert  to  the  requirements  of  Titles  VI  and  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  should  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  law  and  policies  which  must 
be  observed  when  serving  applicants  and  employers. 

To  evaluate  employer  satisfaction  and  placement  success,  the  manager  should 
institute  a followup  system  with  employers.  Sometimes  followup  may  be  accom- 
plished at  the  time  verification  is  made.  During  regular  visits  by  employer  rela- 
tions representatives,  past  placements  with  employers  should  be  reviewed  so  that 
problems  of  service  can  be  discussed. 

Supervisors  should  include  followup  contact  as  part  oi  :heir  staff  perform  - 
ance  and  program  evaluation.  Information  from  the  followup  should  be  compiled 
and  used  for  staff  training  and  improvement.  Followup  information  on  applicants 
from  the  employability  development  phase  of  the  program  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  supervisors  and  staff  so  that  better  performance  may  be  achieved , 
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5.  Community  Employment  Development*  In  the  HRD  effort,  both  job  develop- 
ment and  the  community  employment  development  approaches  are  needed.  As 
differentiated  in  employment  service  operations,  "job  development"  generally 
has  involved  persuading  employers  to  allocate  specific  jobs  to  specific  individ- 
uals or  groups  of  applicants.  "Community  employment  development"  applies 
the  availability  of  manpower  information  and  the  full  range  of  employment  serv- 
ices as  local  area  assets  to  stimulate  community  development  groups  toward 
job  creation.  The  resultant  community  economic  development  activity  seeks  to 
achieve  job  creation  through  the  expansion  of  present  local  employers  or  the 
attraction  of  new  employers  to  the  community.  In  rural  and  smaller  towns, 
these  functions  are  searved  by  the  Smaller  Communities  Program  mobile  teams 
operated  by  18  State  agencies. 

6.  State  and  local  office  action.  Contacts  should  be  made  with  executives  of 
large  companies  in  the  State,  particularly  those  with  multiple  establishments, 
to  encourage  their  participation  and  secure  commitments  for  job  openings  for 
the  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

Local  office  managers  should  assume  leadership  in  coordinating  employer 
contact  and  job  development  activities  with  public  agencies  and  organizations  in 
the  community  to  ensure  the  broadest  coverage.  The  CAMPS  system  described 
on  page  53  will  help  increase  effective  interagency  relationships. 

D.  Job  market  information.  The  HRD  concept  requires  changes  in  the  direction  and 
focus  of  the  job  market  and  area  labor  information  programs.  Special  new  tools  and 
approaches  are  needed  to  meet  HRD  requirements  and  to  assure  that  adequate  services 
are  provided  to  the  chronically  unemployed  and  other  groups  that  HRD  efforts  will  assist. 
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In  preparing  HRD  job  market  and  area  labor  information,  State  agencies  will  be 
directing  materials  to  reach  two  basically  different  audiences --to  employers  and 
the  community  at  large  and  to  HRD  applicants  and  jobseekers — and  at  the  same 
time  guiding  local  office  management  and  staff  in  different  types  of  urban  and  rural 
communities. 

1.  Information  approaches  for  employers  and  community  groups.  To  enlist 
support  and  active  cooperation  in  the  HRD  effort,  materials  need  to  answer 
such  questions  as  "Why  do  we  keep  reading  about  millions  of  unemployed  while 
we  have  trouble  getting  the  kinds  of  workers  we  need?"  "Does  this  mean  the 
unemployed  don't  want  to  work?" 

Some  approaches  used  successfully  in  HRD  efforts  to  inform  employer 
and  community  groups  are  described  as  follows: 

a.  Provide  factual  information  on  "Who  are  the  unemployed?"  Highlight 
primary  characteristics  revealed  by  the  active  files — people  in  the  young- 
est and  oldest  age  groups,  inexperienced  or  with  obsolete  skills;  poorly 
educated  workers  or  those  with  prison  records  or  poor  work  histories. 
Provide  resumes  of  such  workers,  constructively  summarizing  their  work 
experience  and  qualifications,  showing  some  of  the  barriers  to  employment 
they  face  after  interest  in  the  workers'  potentialities  has  been  created. 

b . The  "blind  ad  technique."  Under  the  heading  of  "Would  you  hire  these 
people?"  provide  short  resumes  of  prominent  persons  such  as  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Thomas  Edison,  and  others  from  deprived  backgrounds.  Only  at 
the  end  of  the  resumes  are  the  individuals  identified.  Presentation  of  suc- 
cess stories  of  persons  who  lacked  the  "proper  credentials"  effectively 
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points  out  that  only  by  being  given  a fair  chance  can  a person  realize  his 
true  potential. 

c.  Publicity  on  success  stories  in  which  unrealistically  high  job  specifica- 
tions were  modified,  taking  into  account  the  qualifications  of  people  now 
available  for  jobs. 

2.  Information  approaches  for  HRD  applicants.  To  insure  that  they  receive 
full  information  on  available  job  opportunities  and  how  to  qualify  for  them, 
materials  designed  for  HRD  applicants  must  be  easy  to  understand  and  use  and 
should  eliminate  misconceptions  that  cause  discouragement.  The  approaches 
described  below  have  been  used  successfully . 

a.  Provide  factual  information  on  the  job  market  that  helps  answer  why 
"jobs  go  begging"  or:  why  "instant  jobs"  at  higher  pay  require  advanced 
training  and  education . Provide  lists  of  types  of  jobs  actually  available  in 
the  local  area,  wages  offered,  how  to  apply,  how  to  qualify  for  higher  pay- 
ing jobs . 

b.  The  blind  ad  technique  (described  earlier)  adapted  under  the  heading 
"Would  you  take  this  joD?"  with  examples  of  entry  jobs  taken  by  famous 
persons,  respected  in  the  deprived  community. 

c.  Career  fairs  or  "job-or-ramas"  on  a decentralized  or  neighborhood 
basis,  properly  planned  and  broadly  sponsored. 

d.  Simple  and  direct  information  on  all  training  opportunities  and  facilities, 
public  and  private,  and  local  or  area  supportive  services  to  correct  health 
problems  vr  ether  limitations  ^efore,  or  in  conjunction  with,  referral  to 
training  or  a job. 
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e.  In  cooperation  with  community  groups,  press,  and  employers,  special 
publicity  through  all  media  on  "What  Job  Opening?  are  Hard  to  Fill,  **  "Who’s 
Hiring  Now"  (on  openings  not  held  by  local  employment  office),  "Training 
Opportunities  and  Facilities."  Include  an  inventory  of  "supportive  services" 
with  description  and  eligibility  requirements,  and  revised,  simplified  occu- 
pational guides  to  help  motivate  applicants  to  consider  both  higher  and  lower 
skilled  jobs  that  appear  frequently . 

In  publicizing  occupational  guides,  those  concerned  with  higher  skill  jobs 
should  include  information  on  entry-level  jobs  which  represent  a starting  point 
for  progression  to  these  positions . Guides  on  lower  skill  entry  jobs  wMch  are 
hard  to  fill  should  include  career  ladder  information  which  shows  how  some  of 
the  available  openings  can  lead  to  higher  paying  employment  opportunities  with 
additional  training  and  experience. 

3.  Information  approaches  for  internal  use  by  State  agency . Program  planning 
at  all  levels  for  the  broader  services  necessary  in  HRD,  will  require  new  area 
labor  information  and  job  market  information  materials.  State  agencies  will 
need  to  be  alert  in  adjusting  materials  to  the  HRD  responsibilities  and  concerns 
of  local  office  managers,  counselors,  employer  relations  personnel,  and  others. 

The  following  illustrate  the  types  of  materials  of  primary  importance  at  the 
initial  stages  of  the  HRD  concept  and  the  reasons  for  their  significance. 

a.  Data  on  characteristics  of  target  areas.  Slum  area  surveys  in  nine 
cities  pointed  up  the  fact  that— despite  improvements  in  other  sections  of 
these  metropolitan  areas — employment  conditions  in  the  slum  districts  had 
not  changed  significantly  since  1960.  Job  market  analysis  in  HRD  areas  can 
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assist  in  defining  special  target  areas — in  temas  of  census  tracts  with  sig- 
nificant poverty  and  unemployment  problems — and  update  1960  census  data 
on  the  characteristics  of  workers  in  these  districts . This  will  provide  an 
overview  of  the  slum  area  problem  for  use  by  the  local  office.  These  data 
can  also  be  compared  by  the  State  agency  with  information  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  HRD  applicants  to  help  identify  groups  who  are  still  being  miss- 
ed by  our  program . 

b.  Special  applicant  data.  Inevitably,  even  under  HRD,  there  are  individ- 
uals or  groups  whose  employment  problems  are  not  resolved.  Prior  to  the 
transfer  of  their  cards  to  the  inactive  file,  a review  of  applicant  character- 
istics is  recommended.  Such  a review  will  provide  additional  insights  as  to 
groups  or  individuals  not  reached  by  present  services  and  will  offer  clues  to 
the  need  for  improving  HRD  service . 

4.  Conclusion.  There  is  a significant  amount  of  job  market  information  avail- 
able from  both  public  and  private  sources  on  the  local.  State,  and  national  level. 
The  goal  we  have  is  one  of  presenting  this  information  in  ways  that  actually  reach, 
and  are  effective  for,  the  long-term  unemployed.  What  we  hope  to  achieve  is  to 
wipe  out  the  "communications  gap"  existing  in  many  areas  between  government 
services  and  the  individuals  and  agencies  which  compose  the  service  community 
and  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  underemployed.  To  accomplish  this,  the  job 
market  information  service  must  be  viewed  not  as  an  appendage  but  as  an  inte- 
gral and  essential  part  of  the  HRD  concept. 

V.  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

A.  Purpose.  To  interpret  to  the  community  the  goals  of  the  Human  Resources 
Development  concept,  its  reason  for  being,  its  scope,  operational  framework,  and 
implications  fur  the  future. 
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To  awaken  a sense  of  responsibility  and  need  for  action  within  the  private  as 
well  as  the  public  sector  of  the  community  in  assisting  unemployed  and  underemployed 
citizens  to  obtain  meaningful  employment. 

Community  organization  as  the  term  is  used  here  implies  the  coordinated  action 
of  various  elements  in  that  community,  working  together  for  improvement  of  a spe- 
cific condition. 

Public  relations  is  not  to  be  confused  with,  or  confined  to,  "publicity.”  It  means 
the  development  and  dissemination  of  objective  and  convincing  information  through 
community  channels  at  the  neighborhood  level,  in  the  broader  metropolitan  echelons, 
and  through  all  applicable  media. 

B.  The  HRD  concept  in  the  community.  The  import  of  the  HRD  concept  must  be 
clearly  understood  by  the  community  if  HRD  is  to  succeed  in  the  community.  There 
must  be  an  active  partnership  of  the  employing  community  on  whom  ultimate  success 
will  depend.  Community  members  must  be  alerted  to  their  responsibility  and  to  the 
eventual  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  their  own  interest.  Specific  suggestions  must 
be  communicated  for  restructuring  jobs,  reevaluating  hiring  specifications,  and  other 
matters  which  will  assist  in  providing  meaningful  employment  for  all  members  of  our 
society . 

State  agencies  will  need  to  stress  that  community  relations  is  the  direct  respon- 
sibility of: 

1.  The  local  office  manager,  his  key  staff,  and  all  local  office  employees,  hey 
bear  the  brunt  for  interpreting  and  carrying  out  manpower  concepts  in  the  com- 
munity. 
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2.  Ex-officio,  actively  involved  allies,  such  as  the  agencies  having  member- 
ship in  various  advisory  committees.  A good  example  is  the  one  organized  to 
implement  CAMPS.  Many  committees  with  varying  names  are  in  existence  all 
over  the  country,  and  many  perform  highly  effective  service. 

3.  CAP*s  and  other  public  agencies. 

The  advisory  committee.  The  combined  resources  of  a community  are  needed  to 
solve  the  problems  of  manpower  shortages  and  the  hard-core  unemployed.  The  ES 
cannot  assume  sole  responsibility,  but  it  can  function  as  a leader,  coordinator,  and 
focal  point  for  all  the  manpower  services  in  a community.  To  involve  all  elements 
of  the  city,  there  is  no  better  generator  than  a strong  and  active  advisory  committee . 
Many  YOC^s  and  other  local  offices  are  now  served  by  advisory  committees. 

The  committee  situation  of  the  community  should  be  objectively  appraised  in 
terms  of  the  relationship  of  the  present  committee  to  the  local  office,  its  composi- 
tion, and  its  record  of  service.  When  a committee  is  performing  a valuable  service, 
it  should  be  asked  to  expand  its  advisory  function  to  include  the  new  HRD  work.  This 
can  be  accomplished  after  preliminary  consultation  with  its  officers  and  the  executive 
committee  or,  if  there  is  none,  with  chairmen  of  subcommittees  or  several  of  the 
more  active  members . The  HRD  concept  should  be  presented  first  to  them,  and  its 
far-reaching  importance  made  clear.  Then  the  concept  should  be  explained  to  che 
entire  committee,  and  their  cooperation  requested. 

In  some  instances  it  will  be  expedient  to  restructure  the  existing  committee,  en- 
listing new,  stronger,  more  representative  members.  Provisions  must  be  made  for 
the  various  other  advisory  committees,  such  as  those  for  youth,  older  workers,  MDTA, 
veterans,  and  dependents,  to  participate  in  the  work  of,  and  be  represented  on,  the 
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HRD  committee.  It  is  imperative  that  all  advisory  groups  understand  the  HRD  con- 
cept and  lend  it  their  wholehearted  support. 

Sometimes  purely  local  reasons  might  work  against  constituting  an  HRD  advisory 
committee . In  such  Instances  State  agencies  may  suggest  that  an  unofficial  ’’com  - 
mittee”  could  be  formed  within  the  nucleus  of  the  local  office,  using  the  personal 
involvements  of  the  individual  staff  in  their  own  professional  memberships  and  con- 
tacts. llirough  these  relationships,  other  organizations  can  learn  of  HRD  and  offer 
their  cooperation.  The  community  would  thus  be  involved  in  ever-widening  circles. 

C.  The  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning  System  Agreement.  To  promote  fury 
ther  interagency  coordination  at  all  levels  of  administrative  responsibility  the  Federal 
administrators  of  major  manpower  development  and  related  programs  are  engaged  in 
cooperative  plaiming  and  implementation  of  program  activities . 

The  focal  point  for  joint  effort  is  in  the  local  area  where  manpower  services  and 
those  who  need  them  come  together.  Therefore,  the  planning  system  being  established 
is  known  as  the  ’’Cooperative  Area  Mavipower  Planning  System”  (CAMPS). 

CAMPS  is  national  in  scope.  It  provides,  to  all  agencies  concerned  with  manpower, 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  manpower  and  related  problems  and  program  activities  and 
their  impact  on  manpower  goals.  It  provides  a systematic  exchange  of  information 
among  agencies  about  resources  and  coordination  of  services  among  interested  groups. 
CAMPS  should  increase  the  number  of  persons  served  and  improve  matching  of  services 
with  the  requirements  of  individuals.  It  should  eliminate  overlap,  duplication,  and 
wasteful  competition  among  agencies  providing  manpower  services.  Sound  and  inte- 
grated programming  of  manpower  service  should  overcome  problems  of  unfilled  pro- 
gram slots  and  high  dropout  rates  due  to  lack  of  needed  services . It  should  contribute 
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to  a significant  decline  in  structural  unemployment.  The  CAMPS  operation  should  be 
utilized  whenever  possible  when  organizing  the  resources  of  a community, 

D.  Organizing  an  advisory  committee.  If  a new  committee  must  be  organized,  a 
provisional  committee  of  no  more  than  10  leaders  can  be  recruited  from  industry, 
labor,  schools,  health  and  welfare,  key  voluntary  organizations,  and  from  groups 
or  organizations  that  represent  the  poor.  When  this  ad  hoc  group  convenes,  with 
the  local  office  manager  serving  as  chairman,  the  order  of  business  should  be: 

1.  Explain  the  HRD  concept,  scope,  and  urgency. 

2.  Provide  local  data  on  unemployment  and  characteristics  of  the  unemployed. 
(Where  local  data  is  not  available,  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  it.) 

3.  Discuss  manpower  shortages. 

4.  Explain  the  terms  "‘hard-core  unemployed**  and  “underemployed,  '*  relate 
them  to  the  city  or  town,  and  identify  those  so  described. 

5.  Draw  up  a balance  sheet  showing  those  community  resources  now  available 
to  meet  employability  problems  and  those  which  are  lacking. 

6.  Describe  the  urgency  for  strong  community  organization  and  the  extra - 
dimensional  value  of  an  advisory  committee. 

7.  Enumerate  the  elements  in  the  community  which  should  be  represented  on 
the  committee — employers,  schools,  unions,  health  and  welfare  agencies;  civic, 
service,  and  professional  organizations;  minority  group  associations,  women*s 
clubs,  the  press.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  others  with  special  interests 
representing  strategic  forces  in  the  city,  including  the  poor . 
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8.  Emphasize  that  membership  on  the  permanent  committee  should  not  exceed 
25,  that  it  has  to  be  a working  committee.  Each  member  should  be  expected  to 
contribute  in  some  precise  way,  and  it  would  be  well  to  point  out  that  it  is  not 
always  the  most  prominent  person  in  the  city  who  serves  best.  He  is  sure  to 
be  on  many  other  committees.  However,  his  recommendation  of  an  associate 
to  represent  him  should  be  sought. 

9.  Plan  to  recruit  the  total  committee  from  suggestions  made  by  the  provisional 
group,  and  determine  the  ways  to  invite  their  participation. 

If  technical  assistance  could  be  helpful  at  this  stage,  it  may  be  enlisted  at  the 
national,  regional,  or  State  level . 

E . Advisory  committee  operations.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  the 
following  would  transpire: 

1.  Election  of  officers  - -chairman,  vice-chairman,  secretasry. 

2.  A statement  of  purpose  agreed  on . Subcommittee  functions  discussed  and 
outlined  for  record. 

3.  Schedule  for  meetings  decided  (at  least  once  a month). 

4.  Subcommittees  named,  to  cover  the  four  areas  of  the  HRD  concept — out- 
reach, employability  improvement,  job  development  and  placement,  and  public 
relations  and  infoirmation . 

An  official  of  the  local  office  should  be  named  executive  secretary  to  keep  a 
close  check  on  plans,  programs  for  meetings,  and  followthrough . If  the  office  is  a 
YOC,  the  community  relations  coordinator  is  usually  a good  candidate  for  this 
assignment. 
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F.  Primary  functions  of  the  committee . 

1,  Serve  as  liaison  with  the  public,  to  assure  understanding  and  support  of  the 
HRD  concept. 


2,  Help  stimulate  public  cooperation  in  providing  needed  employability 
resources. 


3.  Act  as  envoys  to  employers  in  urging  their  understanding  and  cooperation. 


4,  Provide  suggestions  to  neighborhood  leaders  and  organizations  for  outreach 
work. 


5.  Develop  and  support  special  projects  for  special  needs.  Examples:  surveys 
to  determine  training  needs,  remedial  plans . 


6.  Recruit  volunteers  when  necessary. 


G.  Public  relations  and  HRD.  When  the  HRD  concept  has  been  firmly  established  in 
the  understanding  of  the  sta0,  the  advisory  committee,  community  organizations,  and 
others  working  closely  with  the  local  office,  a concerted  community  mobilization  can 
be  planned.  With  the  groundwork  established,  there  should  be  community -wide 
publicity. 

Administrators,  State  staff,  area  managers,  and  local  office  managers  must 
exercise  strong  leadership  in  the  States  and  communities  to  coordinate  employment 
service  activities  with  those  of  other  organizations , 


The  State  office  should  contact,  at  the  State  level,  appropriate  public  agencies, 
chambers  of  commerce,  industrial,  trade,  and  professional  associations,  unions,  and 
similar  groups  to  secure  their  participation  in  the  HRD  effort. 
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The  local  office  must  have  the  confidence  and  support  of  industry  leaders,  unions, 
service  clubs,  churches,  and  other  groups  to  implement  successfully  the  HRD  con- 
cept, To  achieve  leadership,  the  manager  and  key  members  of  his  staff  must  parti- 
cipate in  activities  and  meetings  of  professional  and  trade  associations  to  identify 
with  the  interests  of  the  community  and  its  economy. 

The  leaders  of  the  community  will  then  be  more  receptive  to  the  objectives  of  the 
HRD  concept  and  will  participate  to  a greater  degree  in  employment  seirvice  efforts , 

Names  always  make  news,  and  members  of  the  advisory  committees  who  are 
newsworthy  should  be  asked  to  give  inteirviews  and  make  statements  of  the  goals  of 
HRD , Perhaps  a special  event  will  be  the  occasion  for  announcing  the  new  concept  — 
a conference  of  employers,  an  open  house,  a job  fair,  a special  TV  program  whose 
theme  is  suggested  to  the  local  stations  by  the  local  office. 

All  conventional  media  should  be  included.  Each  will  have  its  particular  value, 
and  each  should  be  utilized  in  accordance  with  its  effectiveness  in  reaching  targets 
wielding  influence  and  contributing  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  HRD  goals. 
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FOREWORD 


The  primary  objective  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  was 
to  focus  attention  upon  the  development  of  programs  for  those  students 
with  special  vocational  needs  who  were  not  succeeding  in  the  regular 
school  program.  This  concern  placed  a sharp  emphasis  on  evolving  new 
programs  and  operational  patterns  and  procedures  in  education  to  ade- 
quately serve  this  group. 

The  following  report  will  attempt  to  chronologically  trace  the 
pattern  of  development  that  High  School  District  214  took  in  its  attempt 
to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  provide  each  student  with  an  educational 
opportunity  that  meets  their  individual  needs. 

The  evaluation  of  this  program  spans  three  years  which  has  seen 
many  changes  in  the  program  and  much  growth  in  the  district.  Though 
the  structure  and  size  of  the  program  has  changed  in  these  three  years, 
its  original  philosophy  of  providing  an  environment  where  the  student 
has  an  opportunity  to  modify  attitudes  and  improve  self-concept,  has 
remained  constant. 

In  this  report,  I will  attempt  to  summarize  highlights  the  first 
two  years  of  the  program  ana  submit  in  detail  the  1967-68  evaluations 
since  the  program  in  its  present  form  is  just  a refinement  of  the  first 
two  years. 
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Tne  following  quote  from  W.  B.  Featherstone  summarizes  the  feel- 
ings of  these  people  who  have  been  instrumental  in  providing  this 
program  in  our  district. 

**In  school,  at  home,  no  matter  where,  one  must  never  forget 
that  these  students  are  no  less  a 'person*  no  less  an  indi- 
vidual, than  any  other  human  being.  His  talents  may  be  few, 
his  promise  slight,  but  he  is  none  the  less  a member  of  man- 
kind. He  claims  equal  rights  with  others  in  the  regard  of 
his  fellow  men,  and  to  guidance  and  instruction  designed  to 
stimulate  his  growth  to  the  fullest  stature  his  powers  permit. 

He  too  must  be  helped  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  face  the 
world,  self-reliant  and  unafraid.  'With  malice  towards  none, 
with  charity  for  all*  must  be  the  teacher's  watchword.  Any 
other  point  of  view  denies  the  faith  that  has  made  America 
great." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for  their  support,  interest,  and 
participation  in  this  program. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Gilbert,  Superintendent 

Dr.  R.  C.  McLennan,  Assistant  Superintendent 

Board  of  Ecjcation 

W.  David  Whiteside,  Coordinator  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
W.  A.  Collier,  Coordinator  Vocational  Education 
Instructional  Coordinators 

The  following  deserve  special  commendation  for  their  contribution 
to  this  report. 

Arlington  High  School 

Anna  Bazik,  Counselor 
Howett  Claney,  Counselor 
Betty  Cobb,  Reading  Teacher 
Curtis  Larsen,  Technical  Teacher 

Donald  Schroeder,  Director  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
John  Strong,  Social  Counselor 
Guy  Vena,  English  Teacher 

Elk  Grove  High  School 

Mary  Barber,  Counselor 

Robert  Lorenz,  Technical  Processes  Teacher 
Judith  Maldonado,  English  Teacher 

Thomas  0* Driscoll,  Director  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
Joseph  Prendergast,  English  Teacher  ^ 

James  Prow,  Counselor 
Gretchen  Ulrich,  Counselor 


Forest  View  High  School 


Eileen  Gascon,  Counselor 

John  Hangey,  Technical  Processes  Teacher 

Thomas  Hansen,  Counselor 

Gerald  Konetshny,  Counselor 

Rosemarie  Lesmeister,  Cafeteria  Supervisor 

Michael  Nelson,  English  Teacher 

Ronald  Rovin,  Counselor 

Dorothy  Scharf,  Home  Economics  Teacher 

Jean  Shelton,  Counselor 

Richjrd  Stanowski,  Director  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
Rclard  Wickiser,  Counselor 

Prospect  High  School 

Jan  Ellerman,  Counselor 

Richard  Etherton,  Tecnnical  Processes  Teacher 
David  Exline,  Counselor 

Clarence  Feiereisel,  Director  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
Jeanne  Fowler,  Counselor 
William  Reid,  Counselor 
John  Turnbull,  Counselor 

Wheeling  High  School 

John  Berry,  English  Teacher 

Donald  Haid,  Science  Teacher 

Donald  Henne,  Counselor 

James  Moran,  Counselor 

David  Toepke,  Counselor 

Marian  Tomlinson,  Home  Economics  Teacher 

Gary  Trainor,  English  Teacher 
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V/ORK  ORIENTATION  PROPOSAL 


This  is  the  original  proposal  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  for  a work  orientation  program  for  potential  dropouts  and  alien- 
ated students.  The  following  presents  highlights  of  that  proposal.  This 
program  operated  in  the  district  through  the  1965-66  and  1966-67  school 
year.  The  Work  Orientation  program  provided  the  basis  for  wtiat  is  now  the 
Cooperative  Working  Agreement. 

Schools 


Township  High  School  District  214 

(Arlington,  Prospect,  Forest  View,  and  Wheeling  High  School) 

799  West  Kensington  Road 
Mount  Prospect,  Illinois 

Phone  259-5300  (area  code  312) 

This  township  high  school  district  is  located  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago 
approximately  25  miles  from  the  downtown  Loop.  It  is  the  largest  high  school 
district  outside  of  Chicago  in  the  Chicago  area,  comprising  some  66  square 
miles.  Within  its  bounds  are  located  six  incorporated  villages  ranging  in 
size  from  iQ,000  to  37,000  population.  The  total  population  of  the  area  is 
now  125,000. 

Currently  there  are  enrolled  in  the  four  high  schools  of  the  district 
(grades  9 through  12)  9,383  students.  A fifth  high  school  will  open  in  the 
fall  of  1966  when  the  expected  enrollment  of  the  district  will  be  11,000. 
Enrollment  projection  indicates  a high  school  population  by  the  1969-70  school 
year  of  a little  over  15,000.  Seven  underlying  separate  elementary  districts 
feed  into  the  high  school  district;  these  have  a combined  enrollment  of  some 
42,000  students  at  present. 

The  socio-economic  status  of  the  district's  population  ranges  essen- 
tially from  lower  middle  class  to  the  lower  upper  class  with  the  majority  of 
the  residents  in  the  middle  class  but  toward  the  higher  levels  of  that  socio- 
economic stratum.  There  are  a few  groups  of  lower  class  status,  principally 
migrant  workers  who  have  settled  in  the  area. 

Education  is  highly  regarded  by  the  citizens  of  the  district  as  evidenced 
by  the  continued  support  of  new  buildings  and  the  increasing  cost  of  running 
the  schools.  Most  entering  ninth  graders  finish  high  school,  but  we  do  have  our 
dropouts.  Some  8 to  10  per  cent  of  the  entering  freshmen  fail  to  finish  the 
12th  grade.  And  unfortunately,  of  those  who  drop  out,  many  are  quite  capable 
but  are  not  achieving  up  to  what  could  be  expected  of  them. 

The  administration  of  the  school  is  very  stable.  The  present  superin- 
tendent has  been  in  the  district  for  some  twenty  years  and  is  in  his  12th  year 
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as  superintendent.  Tnough  there  are  many  new  teachers  on  the  staff  each  year 
due  to  growth  (129  new  teachers  were  added  for  1965-66),  turnover  is  relatively 
low,  approximately  8 per  cent  over  the  past  few  years.  Less  than  JO  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  this  year  are  beginners.  A majority  of  the  staff  have  consider- 
able teaching  experience  and  hold  a master's  degree.  Grouping,  in  order  to  help 
meet  the  varying  needs  of  students,  has  been  practiced  for  several  years.  High 
achieving  students  are  placed  in  special  honors  or  accelerated  classes.  Remedial 
and  slow  students  are  also  assigned  to  separate  sections. 

Review  of  Present  Program  and  Course  Outline 

In  the  four  high  schools  of  Township  High  School  District  214,  we  are 
trying  an  occupationally  oriented  program  for  those  students  vrfio  would  benefit 
from  a shorter  academic  day  and  additional  occupational  training. 

The  program  is  for  the  underachiever  and  potential  dropout  as  identified 
by  administration,  counselors,  and  teachers;  basically  students  with  a history 
of  academic  problems  - truancy  and  general  discipline  problems.  These  students 
because  of  the  problems  do  not  qualify  for  our  other  vocational  education  programs 
such  as  D.O.,  D.E.,  0.0. , etc.  The  general  thesis  in  secondary  education  has 
been  to  attempt  to  provide  a unique  program  for  this  type  of  student.  The  students 
are  in  school  for  one-half  day  and  may  v/ork  in  an  occupation  for  at  least  three 
hours  each  school  day  for  some  employer  who  has  been  approved  by  the  project  coor- 
dinator. The  intent  of  the  district  has  been  to  make  a curriculum  flexible 
enough  that  the  type  of  students  enrolled  will  find  school  both  interesting  and  • 
challenging. 

The  New  York  State  Youth  Commission  states  that  it  has  long  favored  redesign- 
ing and  overhauling  curriculum  plans,  if  some  of  the  academically  alienated 
students  are  to  have  their  needs  met. 

The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  concluded  after  an  extensive  study  that 
the  comprehensive  high  school  needed  work  related  courses  and  work  experience 
to  meet  the-  needs  of  the  potential  dropouts. 

Another  article  by  Francis  W.  Matika  and  Rebecca  Sheerer,  "Are  the  Causes 
of  Dropouts  Excuses?"  brings  out  the  fact  that  dropout‘s  give  one  reason  but 
probably  have  another  for  dropping  out  of  school.  One  reason  that  seems  valid 
is,  "School  does  not  offer  what  I want,  to  meet  tomorrow's  world." 

District  214  has  tried  to  develop  their  program  so  the  students  could 
see  some  correlation  with  the  course  and  the  occupational  fields  available  to 
them.  Some  things  that  we  have  found  are: 

1.  Some  change  in  attitude  toward  school 

2.  Less  absence  as  compared  to  the  year  before  enrolling  in  the 
occupational  program 

3.  A slight  increase  in  overall  grade  record. 

The  program  as  proposed  for  the  school  year  1965-66  would  be  one  of 
building  on  what  we  have  been  doing  the  past  three  years  with  the  addition 
of  stronger  counseling  services,  better  occupational  experiences  through  the 
Technical  Processes  Units  and  help  from  the  Reading  Specialist. 
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2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Regular 

Program 


Special 

Program 
(3:30  to 
5:30) 


program  would  consist  of  the  following: 

t 

Students  starting  school  approximately  10:00  a.M. 

Attend  two  classes  and  P.E.  in  the  regular  school  program 
such  as  Math,  Science  or  English.  The  staff  will  be  selected 
so  these  classes  could  have  a heavy  occupational  orientation^ 

Attend  the  related  class  especially  designed  to  present  the 
occupational  technical  curricula  and  develop  better  communica- 
tion skills.  This  class  will  be  taught  by  a counselor  who  will  be 
assigned  a lighter  load  of  counselees  so  extra  time  can  be  devoted 
to  the  students  in  the  experimental  group. 

The  School  Reading  Specialists  will  be  assigned  to  the  students 
from  the  related  class  the  same  hour  that  the  related  class  is  in 
session,  thereby  providing  the  opportunity  of  a team  approach  to 
improvement  of  the  communication  skills. 

Provisions  for  conducting  evening  counseling  sessions  for  the 
students  in  small  groups  to  help  improve  their  attitudes  toward 
school  and  society.  Also  time  for  a group  of  parents  to  meet 
with  the  same  counselor  on  an  evening  basis  for  better  under- 
standing of  their  children  and  the  program  will  be  provided* 

Establish  in  the  afternoon  the  technical  processes  approach  to  the 
field  of  manufacturing  to  provide  skill  training  experiences  for 
the  students.' 

Typical  Program 

(student  reports  to  his  first  class 


3rd  Hour 

- P.E. 

approximately  10:00  A.M.) 

4th  Hour 

- English  I 

Unit  1 

5th  Hour 

- Math  or 

Unit  2 

Science 

6th  Hour 

- Related  Class 

Unit  3 

7th  Hour 

- Break 

8th  and 

9th  Hour 

Technical  Processes 

Unit  4 

Student  paid  on  a per  hour  rate 

Rate  fluctuations  based  on  production  efficiency 

1/5  Counselor  to  work  with  students  and  parents  in  P.M. 


4. 


Related  Class 


Students  are  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Related  Class  for  one  period  of 
the  day.  The  class  is  designed  to  teach  understanding  of  self,  the  world 
of  work  and  the  relationship  between  the  two.  In  addition,  each  student 
will  be  taught  those  skills  in  communication  (reading,  writing,  speaking 
and  listening)  which  will  better  enable  them  to  enter  vocational  fields. 

It  has  been  the  intent  of  this  committee  to  construct  a curriculum  flexible 
enough  that  the  students  enrolled  will  find  school  both  interesting  and 
challenging.  The  curriculum  to  be  developed  is  to  be  based  on  the  basic 
ccxnmunications  inherent  to  the  business  and  industrial  world.  This  will 
enable  students  to  cope  with  the  occupational  demands  they  will  encounter 
in  the  future.  Students’  progress  will  be  regularly  evaluated  and  effort 
will  be  made  to  improve  academically;  and  if  deemed  desirable,  the  student 
may  transfer  into  the  regular  program. 

Although  there  are  relatively  few  materials  available  for  use  in  this 
area  (field),  those  selected  will  be  selected  in  euch  a manner  as  to  allow 
each  student  to  begin  at  his  own  ability  level  and  progress  at  his  own  rate 
of  speed.  Some  of  the  materials  to  be  used  are  listed  at  the  bottom  of  this 
summary.  It  is  anticipated,  and  indeed  necessary  that  the  teacher  of  this 
class  will  develop  additional  materials  for  use.  All  facilities  available 
will  be  utilized  and  outside  personnel  brought  in  to  help  broaden  the  students' 
horizons  of  experience. 

Occupationul  Techniques 

The  skill  training  phase  will  serve  as  an  integral  part  of  this  program 
with  many  desirable  features  and  opportunities  for  both  boys  and  girls.  An 
outstanding  feature  will  be  the  close  contact  between  teacher  and  student  with 
a maximum  class  load  of  15  students.  This  will  enhance  the  building  of  desir- 
able student  a+titudes. 

1.  The  industrial  manufacturing  and/or  construction  processes  would 
include  categories  of  metal  fabrication  of  products,  machine  tool 
operations,  graphic  arts  technology,  cabinet  and  furniture  manu- 
facturing, engine  maintenance,  electrical  and  electronic  technology, 
plastics  fabrication,  and  construction  skills 

2.  The  business  occupation  areas  would  include  typing  and  filing, 
operation  of  business  machines,  office  administration  procedures 
correspondence,  accounting  procedures,  I.B.M.,  and  other  auto- 
mated systems  operations,  and  retail  marketing  procedures 

3.  The  Home  Economics  area  would  bring  in  a dual  aspect  of  pre- 
paring girls  for  both  domestic  and  commercial  services.  This 
would  include  preparation  and  handling,  interior  decorating, 
product  evaluating  and  purchasing,  and  development  of  healthy 
family  and  social  attitudes.  With  this  particular  educational 
program,  we  will  not  only  develop  the  maximum  social  potential 
but  will  provide  sufficient  information  and  materials  to  develop 
technical  proficiency 
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Counseling 

Statement  of  Need:  Individual  and  group  counseling  sessions  with  stu- 

dents and  parents  will  be  used  in  an  attempt  to  change  their  self-images  and 
attitudes.  Most  of  the  students  personally  feel  that  they  are  outside  of  the 
suburban  in-group,  their  self-images  are  poor,  they  are  distrustful  of  peo- 
ple in  general  and  adults  in  particular,  and  consider  themselves  as  unsuccess- 
ful students*  The  parents  of  these  youngsters  often  have  similar  attitudes  as 
well  as  other  kinds  of  problems  which  interfere  with  their  ability  to  create 
the  kind  of  atmosphere  in  which  young  people  can  flourish. 

Procedure:  In  each  of  four  schools  thirty  families  will  be  interviewed 

from  which  we  will  select  at  random  approximately  fifteen  families  which  will 
become  our  pilot  or  experimental  group.  Those  not  included  will  be  our  control 
group.  Those  parents  in  each  pilot  group  will  have  periodic  conferences  with 
our  psychiatric  social  worker  who  will  attempt  to  develop  a social  history, 
diagnose  the  problem  and  course  of  action  the  family  might  follow.  This  may 
include  either  family  group  counseling  and/or  individual  counseling  of  parents. 
All  parents  will  be  requested  to  commit  themselves  to  periodic  conferences  for 
evaluation  of  students’  progress  and  requested  to  aid  us  in  every  way  to  for- 
mulate the  best  in-school  and  out-of-school  atmosphere  for  their  son. 

Ir  addition,  the  students  will  be  working  with  counselors  on  an  intensive 
individual  and/or  group  basis. 
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JOINT  AGREEMENT 


COOPERATIVE,  WORKING  AGREEMENT  PROPOSAL 
1967  - 1968 

INTERAGENCY  COOPERATIVE 

BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATION 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
ILLINOIS  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

The  Work  Orientation  programs  met  the  student  needs  for  a period  of 
two  years,  but  it  was  evident  that  as  the  program  grew  there  was  a press- 
ing need  to  broaden  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  program.  Through  the 
combined  efforts  of  Mr.  Bernie  Quigley  of  the  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Miss  Bonnie  Gladder  of  D.V.R.,  and  Mr.  John  Evans  of  the  Division 
of  Special  Education,  a joint  agreement  was  developed  to  facilitate  a 
program  for  students  with  special  needs.  Mr.  W.  D.  VTiiteside  and  Mr.  W. 
A.  Collier,  214  administratorSjwere  instrumental  in  coordinating  the 
development  of  this  agreement  at  the  local  level.  The  essential  parts 
of  this  agreement  follow. 

Purpose 


To  provide  a concurrent  progressive  sequence  of  academic  and  pre- 
vocational  services  directed  toward  improving  maximum  self-sufficiency  and 
employability  in  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  student  through 
coordination  of  services  provided  by  the  Department  of  Special  Educationj 
the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  Research  and  Statistics 
Service,  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation;  and  Township 
High  School  District  214.  To  accomplish  this,  the  following  is  proposed: 

1.  A combination  of  prevocational  and  in-school  work 
experience,  special  classroom  work,  integration 
into  selected  coursework  within  the  regular  cur- 
riculum, and  on-the-job  adjustment  training. 

2.  The  program  will  be  four  years  in  duration  and  will 
include  students  whose  ages  are  approximately 
fifteen  to  nineteen.  The  program  involves  four 
phases  which  are  flexible  and  adjusted  to  the  in- 
dividual student.  These  phases  are  as  follows: 

* 

a.  Social-Vocational  Evaluation  and  Education 

b.  Prevocational  and  In-School  Work  Experience 

c.  On -the -Job  Adjustment  Training  in  the  Community 

d.  Placement  and  Follow-up 
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Objectives 

To  facilitate  maximum  self-sufficiency  and  employability  in  the 
maladjusted  and  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  a prevoca- 
tional  program  shall  be  established  and  maintained.  The  objectives  of 
the  prevocational  program  are* 

1.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  maladjusted  and  the  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped  students  for  vocational 
prepareiiness. 

2.  To  develop  the  necessary  habits  and  attitudes  leading 
to  successful  employment, 

3.  To  provide  a vocational  laboratory  experience  for 
these  students^ 

4.  To  evaluate  students  while  in  a realistic  working 
situation. 

5.  To  measure  the  student's  vocational  adjustment, 

6.  To  provide  work  experience  for  as  many  students  as 
possible. 

Implementation  Of  Program 

The  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of 
Special  Education,  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation, 
and  Township  High  School  District  214  will  give  prime  consideration  to 
the  following: 

1.  The  program  will  be  an  approved  Special  Education 
program  with  approved  Special  Education  staff.  It 
will  be  coordinated  with  approved  vocational  and 
compensatory  education  programs  provided  by  the 
school  district. 

2.  The  curriculum  qualifications  of  school  personnel 
and  the  age  of  pupils  entering  the  various  phases 
of  the  program  are  decisions  of  mutual  agreement 
between  the  State  Departments  of  Special  Education, 
Vocational  Education,  and  the  local  school  district 
administrative  staff. 

3.  Being  a joint  program  of  public  education,  voca- 
tional education, and  vocational  rehabilitation,  the 
school  will  provide  adequate  course  accreditation 
to  all  aspects  of  the  program  so  that  the  student 
will  meet  the  necessary  graduation  requirements 

as  a State  approved  program.  Upon  graduation  the 


Work  adjustment  training,  under  supervision  of  the  public 
schools,  can  be  provided  from  a private  or  community 
workshop  which  meets  the  standards  for  the  Division  of 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation.  To  receive  full  payment 
of  fees  DVR  asks  a minimum  of  3 hours  per  day,  5-day 
week.  The  Department  of  Special  Education  requires 
this  to  be  a maximum  for  out-of-school  participation. 

Qn-the-iob  training  with  various  employers  in  the 
community  - to  receive  full  payment  of  fees  DVR  requires 
a minimum  of  3 hours  per  day,  5-day  week.  The  De- 
partment of  Special  Education  requires  this  to  be  a 
maximum  for  out-of-school  participation. 

Non-academic  staff  and  community  employers  serving 
as  trainers  will  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  possessing 
sensitivity  and  insight  into  problems  of  the  voca- 
tionally handicapped  youth  and  having  the  skill  and 
knowledge  required  in  the  discipline  involved. 

For  any  phases  of  prevocational  work  training,  the 
program  may  be  extended  through  the  summer  months  when 
school  is  not  in  session,  providing  the  school  continues 
to  provide  the  same  quality  of  supervision  and  guidance. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  student  may  participate  on 
a full-day  basis  and  the  training  fee  will  be  adjusted. 

6.  As  a part  of  this  agreement,  the  school  district  agrees  to 
permit  the  local  DVR  Counselor,  working  in  cooperation 
with  an  appointed  representative  of  the  school,  to  accept 
any  eligible  handicapped  students  in  the  school  system  for 
DVR  service  who  may  not  be  participating  in  the  pre- 
vocational work  study  program.  In  addition  to  individual 
referrals,  this  may  be  accomplished  through  completion 

of  a Physical  Survey  Foim  provided  and  administered 
annually  by  the  local  DVR  Counselor. 

7.  All  handicapped  pupils  served  by  Township  High  School 
District  214  will  be  considered  for  the  prevocational 
program.  The  acceptance  of  pupils  eligible  for  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  services  will  be  determined 
by  a committee  consisting  of  or  named  by: 

a.  Region  VIII  DVR  Supervisor 

(1)  Area  I Assistant  Regional  Supervisor 

b.  Coordinator  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education 

c.  Special  Education  Director,  Township  High  School  District  214 

This  committee  will  determine  eligibility  a study  of 
pertinent  information  collected  or  furnished  by  Township 
High  School  District  214’ s Division  of  Pupil  Personnel 
Services  and  determined  through  a staffing  that  an  indi- 
vidual definitely  has  a physical  or  mental  handicap  and 
could  benefit  from  Vocational  Rehabilitation  services  as 
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part  of  his  or  her  school  program.  This  information 
will  consist  of: 

a.  Psychological  reports 

b.  General  physical  and  special  medical  examinations 

c.  Classroom  reports  from  instructors  and  other  personnel 

d.  School  counselor  reports 

e.  Other  materials  necessary  to  reach  a decision 

Final  determination  of  eligibility  for  DVR  services  will 
be  the  prerogative  of  the  DVR  Counselor  assigned  to  the 
program  or  his  immediate  casework  supervisor.  Students 
who  are  non-eligible  or  non-feasible  according  to  DVR 
rules  and  regulations  may  participate  in  the  program  at 
the  expense  of  the  school  district  and  may  be  referred 
again  at  any  time  that  eligibility  and  feasibility  criteria 
can  oe  met. 

Provision  Of  DVR  Training  Fees 

Training  fees  paid  to  a cooperative  Special  Education-Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Prevocational  Program  can  be  applied  to  overall  opera- 
tional costs  of  that  program  providing  prevocational  services  for 
pupil-clients  of  the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

However,  no  DVR  funds  can  be  expended  for  any  aspect  of  the  aca- 
demic program  which  is  traditionally  the  responsibility  of  the  school. 

This  is  interpreted  to  mean  training  fees  cannot  be  used  to  subsidize 
certified  academic  personnel  and  educational  materials  necessary  for 
the  teaching  of  academics.  These  funds,  however,  can  be  provided 
through  Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation. 

The  same  policy  applies  to  training  fees  paid  for  out-of-school 
situations. 

Short  interruptions  of  training  may  be  made  up  by  the  student- 
client  without  an  adjustment  in' the  training  fees.  However,  prolonged 
interruption  of  training  will  necessitate  an  adjustment  of  training 
fees.  The  prevocational  coordinator  will  inform  the  DVR  Counselor  in 
cases  where  prolonged  interruption,  extension  of,or  cancellation  of 
training  fees  is  involved.  Where  the  time  participation  in  any  pro- 
gram is  less  than  the  minimum  eight  hours  a week,  fees  will  be  adjusted 
on  a percentage  basis.  • 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  fulfilling  its  share  of 
the  cooperative  prevocational  program  can,  in  addition  to  cooperative  coun- 
seling, guidance,  and  placement,  assist  in  providing  training  fees  as 
follows: 

1.  For  prevocational  work  experiences  provided  within  the 

school  setting,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
agrees  to  pay  a maximum  of  $12.00  per  student,  per  week, 
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for  all  phases  of  realistic  work  training  such  as  custodial, 
maintenance,  horticulture,  secretarial,  clerical,  food 
service,  and  the  building  of  or  construction  of  projects 
for  various  agencies  such  as  park  districts,  schools,  etc,, 
and  similar  types  of  in-school  training.  A minimum  of 
eight  hours  will  constitute  a basis  for  a week's  training 
fee. 


2.  For  work  adjustment  training  in  the  community,  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  agrees  to  pay  $10.00 
per  pupil  per  week  for  5 one-half  days  of  supervised  train- 
ing for  the  number  of  participating  weeks  within  the  fiscal 
school  year. 

3.  For  training  services  secured  from  a DVR  approved  workshop 
or  evaluation  facility^the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation agrees  to  pay  up  to  50^  of  the  participating  facility’s 
established  fee  for  all  DVR  clients.  The  maximum  amount  (50^) 
is  applicable  only  where  there  is  actual  one-half  day  client 
participation.  If  the  time  spent  in  a workshop  is  less  than  one- 
half  the  workshop  day,  then  training  fees  are  determined  by  the 
percentage  of  time  in  actual  participation. 


a.  School  Responsibility!  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  school  to  inform  the  DVR  Counselor  of  the  beginning 
and  ending  dates  of  training  and  the  number  of  hours  per 
day  participation. 


b.  DVR  Responsibility  I It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
DVR  Counselor  to  compute  and  to  authorize  the  correct 
amount  of  training  fees  and  to  make  periodic  checks  to 
assure  total  amount  of  service  is  being  rendered. 


School  Year 


On  Campus  Trainings 


$12  per  8-hr.  week, 
$1.50  per  hr,  session 


Summer  Period 


Off  Campus  Training:  $10  per  5-day  week, 

3 hrs.  constituting  one- 
half  day,  $2  each  session 

On  Campus  Training:  $24  per  5-day  week, 

6-hr.  per  day  minimum 


Off  Campus  Training:  $20  per  5-day  week, 

6-hr.  per  day  minimum 

All  payments  for  training  services  will  be  paid  by  group  voucher  on  a 
four  week  or  quarterly  basis.  Vouchers  will  be  made  payable  to  Township 
High  School  District  214. 
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Responsibilities  of  Participating  Personnel 

Prevocational  Coordinator:  Is  responsible  to  the  Director  of 

Special  Education  and  the  Coordinator  of  Vocational  and  Industrial 
Education  and  will  be  responsible  for  the  develofxnent  and  coordination 
of  all  prevocational  activities  within  the  school  and  the  community; 
will  maintain  liaison  between  the  school,  community  and  local  and 
state  agencies;  will  develop  and  coordinate  training  stations  in  coop- 
eration with  the  DVR  Counselor;  will  see  that  periodic  evaluations  and 
other  pertinent  information  are  kept  in  the  student-client  vocational 
file;  will  prepare  a quarterly  budget  covering  costs  to  DVR  for  vouch- 
ering  purposes;  will  collect  pertinent  data  on  students;  will  counsel 
with  students  on  individual  problems  affecting  job  training;  will  pre- 
pare forms  for  Admissions  Committee. 

Division  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services:  Will  assist  the  Prevoca- 

tional Coordinator  in  all  activities  of  the  prevocational  program; 
these  will  include  the  following: 

1,  Major  responsibility  for  prevocational  adjustment  counseling. 

2.  Initiate  referrals  through  the  prevocational  coordinator, 

providing  - 

a.  Case  History  Information 

b.  Health  Information 

c.  Work  with  parents  in  establishing  realistic 
vocational  goals;  and 

d.  Initiate  referrals  for  additional  services  for  those 
student-clients  having  difficulty  in -school  or  on  the- job. 

Will  have  major  responsibility  for  prevocational  adjustment  coun- 
seling; will  initiate  referrals  through  the  Prevocational  Coordinator  for 
additional  services  for  those  student-clients  having  difficulty  in  school 
or  on  the- job. 

Teacher-Coordinator  (Special  Education  Teacher);  The  approved  Teacher- 
Coordinator  will  assist  the  Prevocational  Coordinator  and  will  provide 
regularly  scheduled  on-the-job  follow-up  both  in  school  and  the  community. 

Psychologist:  Will  be  responsible  for  evaluation  of  learning  ability, 

and  of  social  competency,  assessment  of  emotional  stability,  ascertainment  of 
academic  progress,  appraisal  of  vocational  fitness,  and  formulation  of  recom- 
mendations. The  Psychologist  will  participate  in  case  conferences  and  serve 
on  the  screening  committee. 

Special  Education  and/or  Selected  Regular  Classroom  Instructors:  Will 

work  closely  with  the  Prevocational  Coordinator  in  reference  to  the  in- 
school work  experience  program  and  on-the-job  adjustment  training  program; 
will  develop  and  implement,  with  the  help  of  consultants,  a vocationally 
oriented  curriculum;  will  keep  pertinent  accumulative  records  to  help  de- 
termine readiness  for  particular  phases  of  the  prevocational  program;  will 
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make  referrals  and  recommendations  and  will  provide  supplementary  data 
regarding  the  student  as  requested, 

Non-Academic  Supervisory  Personnel:  Will  work  closely  with  the 

Prevocational  Coordinator,  classroom  teachdr  and  the  local  DVR  Counselor, 

He  will  develop,  supervise,  instruct  and  evaluate  the  work  participation 
of  the  pupils  directly  under  his  immediate  supervision. 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor’s  Responsibility; 

The  DVR  Counselor  is  the  key  person  on  the  eligibility  screening  com- 
mittee, The  Counselor  and/or  the  Regional  Supervisor  will  be  responsible 
for  final  determination  of  eligibility  of  students  for  DVR  services.  He 
will  meet  with  students  and  parents  to  initiate  the  referral  form  and 
provide  for  special  medical  examinations,  if  needed.  He  will  assist  school 
staff  and  provide  vocational  counseling  and  guidance  of  students  as  re- 
quired, He  will  meet  periodically  with  the  Prevocational  Coordinator  and 
assist  him  in  locating  job  training  stations.  He  will  attend  all  case 
conferences  relative  to  student-clients. 

Program  Evaluation 

This  cooperative  working  agreement  is  to  be  reviewed  when  any  agency 
feels  the  need,  taking  into  consideration  all  possibilities  to  enhance 
relationships  between  the  participating  state  agencies  and  the  school  sys- 
tem to  provide  for  new  developments  and  to  enrich  opportunity  for  students 
handicapped  for  employability.  Any  participating  agency  may  take  the 
initiative  in  setting  the  date  for  meetings  as  established  by  the  school 
administrative  staff. 

Near  to  or  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  Director  of  Special 
Education,  and  the  Coordinator  of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education  will 
be  responsible  for  submitting  an  annual  report  to  the  Coordinator  of  Special 
Education  - Vocational  Rehabilitation  Programs,  The  report  form  will  be 
supplied  by  the  DVR  Central  Staff  Coordinator,  The  report  is  concerned  with 
obtaining  information  relative  to  the  number  of  clients  served,  disability 
distribution,  those  successfully  completing  the  program,  projections  for  the 
next  year  and  financial  information  relative  to  case  expenditures.  The 
Coordinator,  in  turn,  will  supply  a completed  annual  report  to  all  partic- 
ipating agencies  and  any  interested  school  districts.  In  order  to  secure  a 
thorough  evaluation,  the  Director  of  Research  for  the  School  District  will 
supervise  the  evaluation  procedure. 

Socially  Maladjusted  - Type  A 

A breakdown  of  the  four  years  in  school  is  as  follows; 

1,  Social-Vocational  Evaluation  and  Education 

The  overall  curriculum  during  the  first  year  would  emphasize 
content  which  would  develop  attention,  concentration,  judgment, 
and  interest  through  the  use  of  experiences  introduced  through 
life  situations.  The  Technical  Processes  class  would  acquaint 
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the  student  with  four  major  areas  of  vocational  education  -- 
mechanical  drawing,  woods,  metals,  electricity.  The  academic 
courses  would  follow  the  regular  content  of  these  courses  as 
closely  as  possible;  however,  the  content  would  be  geared  to  the 
individual’s  interest  and  aptitude. 

2.  Prevocational  and  In-School  Work  Experience 

The  second  year  would  be  a continuation  from  the  first  with 
some  In-School  Work  Experience  substituted  as  electives. 


3.  The  third  and  fourth  years 
as  prescribed  by  the  school 
in  the  community. 

The  specific  scope  and  sequence 


Ninth  Grade  Units 

Occupational  English  1 

(related  class) 

Biology  1 

Math  1 

Physical  Education  l/4 


Technical  Processes  1 

(Mechanical  Drawing,  Woods, 


Metals,  Electricity) 

Study  Hall 

Eleventh  Grade  Units 

English  III  1 

U.S.  History  1 

Physical  Education  l/4 

Supervised  Job  Training  2 


(SJT)  or  Cooperative  Work 
Training  (CWT)  built  around 
skills  acquired  in  grades  9 and 
10  - D.O.  could  fit  those  who 
qualify 


would  include  two  academic  courses 
and  would  offer  on-the-job  training 


would  be  as  follows: 

Tenth  Grade  Units 

Occupational  English  1 

(related  class) 

Physical  Science  1 

2nd  course  with  sequence  1 

of  the  student's  choice 

Technical  Processes  1 


(individual  specialization 


in  the  area  of  student's 
interest) 

Physical  Education  l/4 

Study  Hall 

Twelfth  Grade  Units 

Social  Studies  (2nd  year)  1 

Industrial  Arts  course  1 

Supervised  Job  Training  or  2 

Cooperative  Work  Training 

Physical  Education  l/4 
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COOPERATIVE  WORKING  AGREEMENT 
SUMMARY 


The  Cooperative  Working  Agreement  program  is  directed  at  students 
too  young  to  fit  into  any  of  the  other  work-study  programs  such  as 
Distributive  Education,  Diversified  Occupations,  or  Office  Occupations* 

High  School  District  214  saw  the  program  as  a means  of  reaching  "academ- 
ically alienated"  students  who  could  well  drop  out  of  school  if  not  pro- 
vided with  greater  motivation  and  more  immediate  goals*  The  important  part 
of  the  program  was  an  attempt  to  change  student  attitudes  by  providing  them' 
with  a taste  oi  success,  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  money,  and  an  exposure 
to  sympathetic  adult  direction* 

Originally,  students  contracted  with  outside  business  and  industry 
■for  specific  services*  The  program  was  quite  similar  to  Junior  Achieve- 
ment in  that  students  shared  in  the  profits  of  the  venture*  The  program 
was  pre-vocational  rather  than  vocational  since  it  was  not  expected  that 
students  would  prepare  themselves  for  specific  jobs  as  a result  of  their 
cooperative  work  experience* 

One  of  the  more  successful  "ventures"  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Tea  Room  at  one  of  the  district's  high  schools*  The  school  identified 
freshman  girls  with  a need  for  the  cooperative  working  approach  and  assign- 
ed them  three  hours  a day  to  a home  economics  teacher*  A classroom  was 
transformed  into  an  elegant  dining  room,  and  the  girls  planned  the  meals, 
prepared  the  food,  served  the  food,  and  literally  "ran"  the  Tea  Room* 

Faculty  members  and  guests  were  the  most  regular  customers*  The  girls 
shared  the  profits  of  the  Tea  Room  but  the  benefits  included  improved 
relations  between  the  students  and  the  school,  improved  attitudes,  more 
self-pride  in  the  students,  and  improved  dress  and  behavior*  Projects  for 
other  students  included  "manufacturing"  (one  group  built  all  of  the  cabinets 
for  the  new  high  school),  and  contracting  for  industrial  services  (packaging, 
light  assembly  work,  etc*)* 

Students  received  both  school  credit  and  wages  as  a result  of  their 
participation*  The  district  felt  that  it  was  providing  an  important  educa- 
tional program  for  students  with  special  needs*  Some  192  students  were 
enrolled  last  year,  and  the  revised  program  now  includes  some  232  students* 
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Part  3 


PROGRAM  PHILOSOPHY  AND  OBJECTIVES 


We  are  committed  to  providing  each  student  in  our  district  with  a well 
balanced  educational  atmosphere.  We  are  all  sincere  and  interested  in  form- 
ing our  youngsters  of  today  into  wholesome  productive  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

If  we  are  successful  in  directing  this  tremendous  potential,  we  will  live  in 
a better  America  with  well  prepared  individuals  having  a realistic  sense  for 
the  world  of  work,  and  thus  have  succeeded  in  providing  a comprehensive  pro- 
gram in  education  for  each  and  every  child  regardless  of  his  or  her  ability. 

Individual  growth,  personal  adjustment,  understanding  of  oneself,  change 
in  attitude  towards  school,  society,  work,  and  adults,  are  all  desirable 
changes  necessary  for  a desirable  community.  These  can  hopefully  be  obtained 
through  a flexible  educational  program  that  will  treat  individuals  as  indi- 
viduals and  permit  them  to  function  within  a comprehensive  program. 

"In  every  classroom  there  are  children  with  problems  that  seriously 
interfere  with  school  and  personal  life.  These  children  find  studying  difficult, 
they  can't  get  along  with  teachers  or  classmates,  they  are  constantly  "out  of 
sorts"  with  their  families.  If  they  receive  no  help,  they  are  apt  to  become 
the  unhappy  and  ineffective  adults  of  tomorrow.  Many  will  become  seriously 
handicapped,  while  others  will  not  live  up  to  their  capacity." 

Since  one  of  the  major  deficiencies  of  students  with  special  needs  is  the 
lack  of  social-vocational  knowledge  and  understanding,  it  is  essential  that  this 
program  remain  vocationally  rather  than  academically  orientated.  Our  goals  are 
to  develop  additional  social-vocational  awareness  and  knowledge,  and  personal, 
social  and  academic  competencies  applicable  in  preparation  for  gainful  employ- 
ment. We  strive  to  expand  the  students'  social -vocational  experiences  and 
information  in  preparation  for  subsequent  vocational  programs. 

The  intent  of  this  program  is  to  vary  somewhat  from  our  traditional  educa- 
tional program  of  the  past  and  interject  a more  realistic  approach  for  students 
with  special  needs.  We  have  at  our  disposal  recent  research  that  indicates  a 
need  in  this  area  of  new  experimentation  in  order  to  make  productive  citizens  of 
all  the  members  of  our  community.  Our  tomorrow  will  be  what  we  educators  make 
it  today,  thus  we  have  a responsibility  to  ascertain  individual  needs  and  attempt 
to  design  programs  around  certain  basic  needs. 

In  the  "typical"  educational  programs  for  students  with  special  needs, 
provision  is  made  for  teaching  basic  skills  to  the  students.  A13  too  frequently, 
however,  no  attempt  is  made  to  provide  students  with  sufficient  social-vocational 
experience  requisite  to  success  in  our  competitive  society. 

These  students  progressing  through  the  traditional  educational  program  are 
presented  primarily  with  academically  oriented  materials.  It  is  essential  that 
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this  type  of  learning  take  place  so  as  to  serve  as  the  foundation  upon  which 
other  learning  is  built.  In  a great  many  cases  however,  the  student  entering 
the  secondary  program  lacks  many  basic  experiences  essential  to  success  in 
society.  The  crucial  "gaps'*  in  the  social-vocational  information  and  experi- 
ence of  the  student  must  be  bridged. 

The  Major  Aims  and  Objectives  of  the  Program  - 1965-66 

1,  To  encourage  students  to  complete  a vocational  program  which  will 
lead  to  employment  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

2,  To  build  self-confidence,  self-respect,  social  status,  acceptance 
by  their  peers,  and  the  adult  society,  and  personal  responsibility 
needed  for  employment. 

3,  To  encourage  students  to  develop  functional  work  habits,  job  skills 
and  attitudes  necessary  for  employment. 

4,  To  develop  an  understanding  of  occupations  so  that  the  students  can 
realistically  and  intelligently  choose  a career, 

b.  To  emphasize  a learning  by  doing  through  a variety  of  work  experiences. 

6,  To  hold  students  in  school  so  that  on  the  junior-senior  levels  they 
can  be  channeled  into  one  of  our  cooperative  work  programs. 

Design  and  Scope  of  the  Work  Experience  Area 

1.  The  students  will  be  in  the  work  experience  class  for  two  hours  per 
day,  five  days  a week, 

*2.  The  school  plans  to  use  jobber  units  provided  by  industries,  contractors, 
community  organizations,  and  individuals  in  a controlled  workshop. 

*3,  Small  multiple  assembly  jobs  and  work  using  machine  lathes  and  etc,, 
provided  by  industries  will  be  an  integral  part  of  this  program, 

^(Subcontracting  with  business  and  industry  was  declared  illegal  in  the  spring  of 
1967,  This  was  one  of  the  chain  of  events  that  led  to  the  development  of  the 
Cooperative  Working  Agreement.) 

Program  Objectives-  1967-68 

The  staff  working  with  the  program  has  agreed  on  a number  of  basic  objectives: 

1,  To  provide  a carefully  supervised  in-school  work-study  program  in  which 
the  student  could  develop  habits  of  responsibility  and  wholesome  work 
attitudes  as  well  as  specific  technical  skills, 

2,  To  provide  a work-study  program  for  students  under  the  age  of  16. 
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3.  To  provide  a paid  work  experience  to  help  the  student  recognize  the 
relationship  between  work  and  reward. 

4.  To  provide  varied  experiences  which  would  help  the  student  develop 
a more  positive  attitude  toward  self. 

5.  To  attempt  to  improve  basic  academic  skills  as  well  as  social  skills 
and  attitudes. 

6.  To  provide  the  parents  with  opportunities  to  become  involved  in  their 
youngster's  educational  growth. 

7.  To  encourage  pare«'S  to  participate  in  a ounseling  group  which  would 
endeavor  to  give  the  parents  insights  into  their  effect  on  the  child. 

8.  To  improve  basic  academic  skills  as  well  as  social  skills  of  dress, 
appearance,  manners,  and  speech. 

9.  To  rehabilitate  students  and  prepare  them  for  the  regular  school 
program. 

The  Value  of  the  Work  Experience  Program  to  the  Pupil 


1.  To  help  these  boys  and  girls  develop  a sense  of  adequacy  and  belong- 
ing through  being  able  to  hold  a job  successfully. 

2.  To  help  them  provide  for  material  needs. 

3.  To  increase  their  ability  to  assume  responsibility,  to  get  along  with 
others,  to  follow  directions  and  to  handle  money  wisely. 

4.  To  bring  about  an  awareness  of  the  relationship  between  school  subjects 
and  the  demands  of  the  working  world. 

5.  To  increase  their  general  information  and  salable  skills. 

6.  To  insure,  in  so  far  as  possible,  a measure  of  success  in  their  first 
experience  in  the  world  of  work. 

7.  To  encourage  continued  school  attendance  past  the  age  of  sixteen. 

8.  To  provide  ego  satisfaction  through  successful  wage  earning. 

9.  To  encourage  wholesome  attitudes  toward  honest  work. 

The  program  has  also  made  certain  distinct  and  valuable  contributions  to 
the  school  and  community. 

The  Value  of  the  Work  Experience  Program  to  the  School 

1.  To  the  school,  the  program  provides  meaningful  and  functional 
curriculum  material  for  the  academic  and  job  training  areas. 
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2.  Provides  teachers  with  excellent  means  of  motivation  for  units  and 
centers  of  interest  pertaining  to  employment. 

3.  Provides  teachers  with  real  opportunities  to  relate  school  experiences 
to  the  employment  needs  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Provides  real  situations  for  group  guidance. 

5.  Provides  additional  and  valuable  information  concerning  each  individual 
who  is  placed  on  the  program  in  terms  of  his  adjustment  or  lack  of 
adjustment  on  the  job. 
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Part  4 

STUDENT  SELECTION 


The  selection  of  the  students  begins  with  the  counselors  meeting  with 
the  junior  high  school  teachers  and  getting  their  recommendations  of  students 
who  could  profit  by  a specialized  vocational-educational  experience.  The 
counselor  reviews  the  students  cumulative  folder  and  makes  a careful  study 
of  past  academic  and  test  records.  The  counselor  looks  specifically  for  some 
of  the  following: 

1.  Low  reading  scores  along  with  teacher  verification  that  the 
student  has  a very  obvious  reading  problem. 

2.  Underachievement  as  indicated  by  a discrepancy  between  standardized 
achievement  scores  and  actual  school  achievement,  as  represented  by 
grades. 

3.  Excessive  absence  is  considered  an  indication  of  a student's  lack 
of  interest  in  school. 

4.  Home  environment  - instability  in  the  home. 

The  C.W.A.  screening  of  incoming  students  provides  a dual  service  to  the 
school.  It  identifies  those  students  with  special  needs  who  require  special 
services.  Secondly,  even  though  students  may  not  be  placed  in  the  C.W.A. 
programs  they  are  referred  to  the  proper  source  along  with  all  accumulated  data. 

After  careful  review  of  cumulative  data,  and  a conference  with  feeder 
school  principals  and  teachers,  a parent  meeting  is  set  up  to  acquaint  the 
parents  with  the  purpose  and  goals  of  the  program.  At  this  meeting  the 
parents  are  given  an  option  of  scheduling  their  child  in  the  program.  The 
parents  are  also  asked  to  attend  periodic  group  meetings. 

Letter  to  Parents  - Wheeling  High  School 


Dear  Parents: 

You  no  doubt  have  heard  a good  deal  from  your  youngster  about  the  Work 
Orientation  Program  by  this  time.  Perhaps  you  have  a clear  picture  of  this 
unique  program,  but  more  likely  you  have  many  questions  which  go  unanswered. 

The  W.O.  staff  of  our  high  school  cordially  invites  you  to  participate  in 
an^ orientation  meeting  for  parents  on  Wednesday,  October  18,  1967,  at  8:00  P.M., 
in  our  cafeteria.  We  hope  to  accomplish  several  things  at  this  meeting. 

1.  Help  you  get  acquainted  w5th  "your"  teachers. 

2.  Acquaint  you  with  the  objectives  of  the  Work  Orientation  Program. 

3.  Introduce  you  to  some  of  the  special  activities  designed  for  the  students. 

4.  Invite  you  to  actively  participate  in  your  youngster’s  development. 
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5.  Answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Our  staff  and  administration  are  excited  about  the  potential  that  this 
special  program  may  have  for  all  students.  This  is  the  final  year  that  it 
will  be  considered  experimental.  We  hope  that  you  can  share  with  us  the 
satisfaction  of  having  taken  part  in  an  educational  experiment  which  may 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  education  of  children  in  the  future.  Won't 
you  please  join  us  for  this  important  meeting  on  Wednesday? 

Wheeling  High  School  Report 

With  regard  to  identification,  it  is  felt  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  for  a successful  program.  Last  year,  much  time  was  spent 
in  reviewing  cumulative  folders,  but  the  time  was  beneficially  spent.  Some 
items  for  identification  used  were:  attendance,  low  reading  level,  poor 

grades,  underachieving,  home  environment,  and  recommendation  of  junior  high 
counselor  or  principal.  Care  was  taken  not  to  accept  severe  juvenile  delin- 
quents or  students  with  extreme  psychological  problems.  It  was  illustrated 
that  most  of  the  problems  we  had  were  caused  by  students  who  were  accepted 
into  the  program  at  a later  date  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
Therefore,  it  might  not  be  wise  to  accept  students  at  a later  date. 

Selection  of  Students 


Our  observations  of  the  underachieving  student  helped  us  to  establish 
a criteria  for  selection.  Certain  basic  characteristics  were  often  present 
in  the  case  histories  studied.  We  used  the  following  criteria  to  help  us 
select  our  students, 

1,  Poor  school  attendance, 

2,  Low  achievement  for  ability, 

3,  Reading  disability, 

4,  Poor  ability  to  relate,  cooperate,  jnd  participate, 

5,  Intelligence  level  average  or  above, 

6,  Lack  of  participation  in  school  extra-curricular  activities, 

7,  Poor  attitude  toward  school,  teachers,  community  and  self, 

8,  Distrustful  of  even  closest  associates, 

9,  Stable  enough  to  profit  from  program, 

10.  Parent  and  student  with  willingness  to  participate  in  unique  program. 
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Forest  View  High  School  Report 

The  selection  of  students  for  any  special  type  of  program  has  always 
been  a difficult  task  tc  select  the  best  possible  individuals  who  would 
profit  the  most  from  the  Work  Orientation  Program^the  following  criteria 
has  been  established.  A student  may  fit  into  one  or  more  of  the  following 
categories,  but  not  necessarily  all  the  categories. 

Selection  criteria: 

1.  School  attendance  record. 

2.  Achievement  abilities. 

3.  Low  reading  ability. 

4.  Ability  to  relate,  cooperate  and  participate. 

5.  Intelligence  level,  (underachieving) 

6.  Commitment  to  the  program,  (parent  and  student) 

7.  Non-participation  of  school  activities- 

8.  Attitude  toward  school,  teachers,  and  community. 

9.  Home  environment,  (family  relationship) 

10.  Emotional  stability. 

Since  the  basis  of  selection  is  an  involved,  difficult  and  delicate 
procedure  the  process  must  be  precise.  The  selectors  or  interviewers  would 
include  teachers  and  counselors  involved  either  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  program.  The  following  guidelines  have  been  set  forth  so  a proper 
sequential  procedure  can  be  followed. 

Interviewing  procedures* 

1.  At  least  one  full  week  be  devoted  prior  to  the  opening  of 

school  to  select  the  students. 

a.  A meeting  with  the  junior  high  faculty,  high  school 
counselors,  technical  processes  teachers,  and  related 
materials  teachers  for  orientation  of  selection  pro- 
cedures. This  meeting  could  possibly  take  place 
during  the  previous  spring. 

b.  Adequate  time  arranged  for  counselors  to  meet  with 
group  of  students  for  pre-orientation  counseling  and 
testing 

c.  Visitation  by  selected  students  to  technical  processes 
and  related  class  areas  for  description  of  overall 
program. 

d.  Individual  interviews  of  possible  participants  by 
counselors  and  teachers. 

e.  Individaul  parent  conferences  and  home  visits. 

f.  Joint  staffing  with  individual  candidates  for  final 
selection. 
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We  have  thus  far  stated  the  criteria  for  selection  and  the  procedures 
for  interviewing,  but  another  important  area  that  illustrates  the  need  of 
teamwork  can  now  be  clearly  defined.  The  commitment  of  a successful  pro- 
gram involves  the  junior  high  faculty,  high  school  counselors,  all  teachers 
associated  with  the  program,  and  most  important,  direct  parent  involvement 
and  approval. 

The  role  of  the  high  school  teachers  and  counselors  is  to: 

1.  Participate  actively  together  for  proper  orientation  purposes 
in  the  feeder  junior  high  schools. 

2.  Participate  mutually  in  interviews  and  home  visits. 

3.  Opportunity  to  share  equally  in  the  final  selection  of 
students  for  the  program. 

Parent  involvement  in  the  program  is  clearly  defined  and  must  follow 
arranged  agreements: 

1.  A definite  commitment  by  parents  that  their  children  will 
participate  in  the  program. 

2.  Questionnaires  that  may  be  sent  should  all  be  returned 
promptly  with  necessary  information. 

3.  A possible  orientation  meeting  or  dinner  meeting  at  which 
information  can  be  disseminated. 

4.  Individual  conferences  and  home  visits  with  final  selected 
students. 

5.  A definite  commitment  by  parents  to  attend  individual  or 
group  counseling  sessions. 

This  program  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  underachieving  dis- 
enchanted students  who  fit  one  or  more  of  the  categories  described  in  the 
selection  procedures.  The  program  meets  these  needs  by  attempting  to  provide 
the  best  possible  total  eduoational  environment  for  this  student  which  en- 
compasses the  combined  efforts  of  our  teaching  and  counseling  staff. 

Teachers  desirous  of  working  with  this  program  have  shown  interest  in 
working  with  these  types  of  students.  A team  approach  of  teachers  and  coun- 
selors provides  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  student  is  most  able  to  succeed. 

An  effort  is  made  by  staff  members  to  get  to  know  each  student  and  to 
better  understand  individual  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  staff  members  meet 
frequently  to  discuss  student  progress  and  evaluate  the  program. 

These  students  have  been  selected  because  their  previous  records  indicate 
little  if  any  success  in  the  regular  school  program.  The  technical  processes 
classes  involve  the  use  of  manipulative  talents  that  heretofore  have  never  been 
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realized.  Incorporating  an  area  where  skills  are  necessary,  the  students 
not  only  receive  financial  reimbursement,  they  possibly,  for  the  first  time, 
view  a material  achievement  come  into  being.  This  taste  of  material  success 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  significance  of  the  program. 

We  can  better  describe  the  important  aspects  of  the  technical  processes 
area  in  interpreting  the  following  criteria: 

1.  To  involve  as  many  staff  members  as  possible  to  incorporate 
it  into  the  school  day  at  the  time  most  suitable  for 
scheduling. 

2.  Skill  training  is  a very  necessary  part  of  the  program  in 
which  the  student  can  experience  success  and  visualize  pro- 
gress in  a tangible  way.  Financial  compensation  is  an  integral 
and  important  part  of  this  area. 

3.  The  individual  proportion  of  compensation  is  determined  by 
their  individual  contribution  to  the  class  project. 

4.  The  technical  processes  class  involves  a variety  of  training 
skills  in  the  areas  such  as,  food  services,  automotive  ser- 
vicing and  maintenance,  metals  and  woods  production  and 
fabrication. 

The  related  academic  classes  are  also  designed  around  a practical  real- 
istic approach  with  emphasis  upon  application.  These  are  also  taught  by 
teachers  who  have  indicated  a desire  to  work  with  special  students  in  special 
classes  or  special  students  combined  in  selected  regular  classes. 

Portions  of  a fall  and  spring  workshop  are  devoted  to  the  introduction 
of  our  Work  Orientation  Program  to  the  high  school  faculty.  Special  emphasis 
can  be  placed  at  this  time  to  explain  and  encourage  more  teachers  to  become 
involved  in  the  project. 

The  related  academic  areas  must  include  the  following: 

1.  Encompass  the  necessary  requirements  for  graduation  through 
an  inclusive  but  flexible  academic  program. 

2.  The  curriculum  development  of  this  area  has  an  emphasis  on 
practical  application  i.e.;  Industrial  Mathematics,  Business 
English  and  Composition,  Applied  Physical  Science,  and  Consumer 
Problems  and  Vocational  Exploration. 

The  daily  group  counseling  sessions  play  an  important  role  in  the  total 
program.  If  possible  a counselor  also  teaches  the  related  class  since  this 
keeps  the  group  closely  related  for  observation  purposes  and  guidance.  Since 
the  counselors  are  actively  involved  with  parent  conferences  this  enables  the 
entire  group  to  have  a very  close  working  relationship. 
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The  importance  of  the  counseling  aspects  can  be  more  specifically 
defined  through  interpretation  of  the  following  criteria. 

1.  Orientation  of  the  total  program  reflects  closer  unity 
among  students,  parents,  and  teachers. 

2.  Group  unity  is  quite  important  for  the  students  and  impor- 
tant with  this  group  because  many  have  difficulty  in 
relating  to  others  either  within;  their  peer  group  or  adult 
groups. 

3.  Scheduling  of  parent  conferences  either  through  a group 
approach  or  individual  basis  for  proper  explanation  and 
understanding  of  the  total  program. 

4.  Obtain  a definite  commitment  of  the  parents  to  meet  at  a 
regular  basis  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  program. 

5.  Arrange  a meeting  for  the  final  evaluation  of  the  student 
involving  teaching  staff,  counselors,  administrators,  and 
pa  rents. 
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Part  5 


BUILDING  EVALUATIONS 


This  section  presents  a synopsis  of  building  coordinator  reports 
giving  an  overview  of  the  program  in  their  particular  school.  Reports 
will  be  presented  chronologically  so  that  the  sequence  in  growth  and  de- 
velopment in  the  program  can  be  followed  by  the  reader.  It  is  evident 
that  the  reports  vary  in  scope  and  coverage.  It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  as  the  program  developed,  and  became  more  sophisticated  and  fully 
adapted  in  the  buildings,  the  reports  became  more  meaningful  and  signif- 
icant. There  were  many  difficulties  encountered  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  program  and  it  took  a great  deal  of  patience,  time,  and  work  on  the 
part  of  the  staff  to  build  a successful  program.  These  efforts  have 
certainly  been  vindicated  in  the  successes  we  have  experienced. 

General  Overview  of  First  Year* s Program.  1965-66 

Our  program  and  curriculum  does  not  always  meet  the  needs  of  our 
students,  therefore,  some  special  programs  are  necessary  in  order  to  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  needs  of  al 1 our  students.  It  is  with  this  idea  in 
mind  that  a special  Work  Orientation  Program  was  developed.  The  program 
is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  identified  as  aca- 
demically alienated,  or  who  seem  destined  to  leave  school  before  graduation. 

Identification 


The  rush  to  establish  the  program  in  some  schools  provided  some 
expected  problems.  Since  the  school  year  was  under  way,  it  made  it 
rather  difficult  to  do  the  desired  job  of  identification,  as  this  task 
was  just  another  burden  heaped  on  our  pupil  personnel  services.  Consider- 
ing the  lateness  of  establishing  the  program,  it  is  a tribute  to  those 
staff  members  involved  that  the  program  even  got  off  the  ground  this  year. 

A couple  of  our  schools  had  initiated  a special  program  for  these  stu- 
dents prior  to  state  acceptance  of  the  proposal.  They  had  completed  prelimi- 
nary identification  of  students  and  were  thus  ready  to  go  when  state  approval, 
was  received. 

Students  were  selected  for  the  program  by  a coiranittee  of  teachers,  coun- 
selors, administrators,  and  social  workers  who  reviewed  each  case  and  then 
made  the  recommendation  of  students  to  be  placed  in  the  program.  Student 
selection  was  based  on  some  of  the  following  criteria;  reading  level,  grades, 
age,  attendance,  teacher  recommendations,  and  junior  high  staff  recommendations. 
This  selection  procedure  proved  to  be  quite  reliable  in  identifying  those  stu- 
dents requiring  special  help. 
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Two  schools  limited  their  selection  to  freshman  students,  while  our 
other  two  schools  had  three  class  levels  in  their  program.  As  a result  of 
this  experience,  the  program  will  be  geared  to  freshman  and  sophomore  level 
students.  We  hope  to  add  the  work  experience  phase  as  the  students  move  to 
their  junior  year. 

As  a result  of  our  experiences  this  year  we  are  certain  that  a careful 
selection  of  students  is  absolutely  necessary  for  any  degree  of  success. 

Those  schools  which  hurriedly  selected  students  found  more  problems  than 
those  which  had  more  time.  Some  standardization  of  evaluation  will  come  out 
of  this  year's  experience;  also  to  improve  our  identification  of  students  a 
two  week  Work  Orientation  workshop  is  scheduled  for  this  summer.  One  of  the 
two  objectives  of  this  workshop  will  be  to  develop  guidelines  to  facilitate 
better  identification. 

The  Work  Orientation  curriculum  had  the  following  goals: 

1,  Change  in  attitude  toward  school. 

2,  Less  absence  as  compared  to  the  year  before  enrolling  in  the 
program. 

3,  An  increase  in  overall  grade  record. 

The  program  curriculum  includes  strong  counseling  services,  help  from 
a Reading  Specialist,  the  related  class  designed  to  present  occupational- 
technical  curricula  and  develop  better  communication  skills,  and  the  tech- 
nical processes  which  incorporates  a work  approach  to  the  field  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Three  schools  followed  the  written  proposal  of  dividing  the  students 
schedule  between  the  regular  and  special  program.  This  meant  W,0.  Students 
in  those  schools  had  three  classes  with  the  regular  school  population,  then 
the  remainder  of  their  day  was  spent  in  the  special  program  which  includes 
the  Related  Class  and  Technical  Processes, 

The  review  of  the  related  class  at  one  of  these  schools  is  as  follows* 

The  Related  Class  is  heavy  on  vocational  material,  individual  growth  and 
understanding  of  oneself,  A favorite  topic  is  parents  and  their  problems. 

The  class  is  conducted  in  as  relaxed  a manner  as  possible,  leaning  heavily 
on  content  that  is  of  special  interest  to  the  students.  Each  day  of  the 
week  the  team  meinber,  who  is  an  English  teacher  (also  a trained  counselor), 
takes  three  students  out  for  special  reading  help. 

The  class  has  a somewhat  individualized  reading  program  and  once  again 
much  freedom  in  the  selection  of  materials  that  interest  them.  They  have 
chosen  to  read  such  books  as  1984.  Niggar , Hotrod . Black  Like  Me , and  others 
that  would  make  the  typical  English  teacher  cringe  with  horror.  The  basic 
feeling  is  that  one  cannot  reach  these  students  and  encourage  reading  by 
insisting  on  "good"  literature  only.  We  felt  that  we  needed  to  begin  with 
their  genuine  interests,  and  have  tried  to  follow  this  policy. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  concern  about  the  immediate  drop  off  of  grades, 
increase  in  absenteeism,  and  general  misbehavior.  At  this  time,  there  is 
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definitely  a noticeable  increase  in  grades,  reduction  in  absences,  and 
behavior  though  not  perfect  is  much  improved.  With  regards  to  reading, 
we  note  an  increase  in  the  desire  to  read  and  boys  who  were  rarely  seen 
carrying  a book  are  now  becoming  enthused. 

For  tangible  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  program  at  one  school,  a 
comparison  grade  point  average  of  the  first  semester  grades  and  third 
quarter  grades  was  made.  Since  four  students  are  no  longer  in  the  pro- 
gram and  one  sophomore  is  a returning  dropout  with  no  first  semester 
grades,  only  ten  students*  grades  could  be  compared.  Two  of  these  stu- 
dents* grades  dropped,  but  the  remaining  eight  improved.  The  group  as 
a whole  improved  by  .435  in  grades. 

One  school  experimented  by  placing  all  their  W.O.  students  on  the 
same  schedule.  They  selected  teachers  with  a sympathetic  understanding 
for  these  children.  I quote  the  following  evaluation  from  that  school: 

"For  the  most  part,  the  Work  Orientation  Program  at  our 
school  has  been  successful.  I have  been  impressed  with 
the  academic  progress  made  by  most  of  the  students. 

However,  the  most  impressive  progress  has  been  in  the 
students’  attitude  toward  school,  their  school  work,  and 
the  program.  At  the  beginning,  they  were  distrustful, 
suspicious,  anxious,  and  somewhat  bewildered.  Much  of  the 
time  during  the  first  weeks  was  spent  in  allaying  many  of 
their  fears  and  attempting  to  remove  the  stigma  many  of 
them  felt  by  being  placed  in  a special  program  for  what 
they  termed  "retards,"  "troublemakers,"  "greasers,"  and 
"dummies.**  There  was  no  sudden  change  in  their  attitude 
and  some  still  seem  to  be  bothered  by  doubts  and  anxieties. 

On  the  whole,  though,  they  are  confident  and  secure  in  the 
program  and  appear  to  be  making  satisfactory  progress." 

The  above  quote  points  out  the  importance  of  working  with  attitudes 
rather  than  academic  materials.  The  curriculum  for  the  related  class  must 
be  flexible,  whatever  is  taught  must  have  an  immediate  practical  use:  in 

the  beginning,  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  will  not  work  with  these 
students. 

There  is  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  several  people  as  to  what  approach 
is  best  in  helping  these  students.  On  one  hand  this  program  has  given  a 
sense  of  achievement  and  success  for  the  first  time  to  these  students.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  increased  flexibility  of  the  program  has  been  abused  by 
some  students.  The  W.O.  students  obviously  appreciate  the  interest  and 
special  efforts  being  directed  their  way.  At  the  same  time,  they  take  ad- 
vantage and  continually  test  those  involved  as  if  to  say,  "I  see  it,  but  I 
don’t  believe  it." 

The  field  trip  is  an  important  media  in  the  curriculum.  Ideally,  the 
event  is  established  by  the  class  and  plans  developed  by  a committee  with 
the  help  of  a counselor.  Examples:  visits  to  the  Museum  of  Science  and 

Industry,  Vacation  Sports  Show,  Statesville  Prison,  an  afternoon  of  roller 
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skating  and  swimming  at  the  "Y,"  and  a twenty  mile  canoe  trip  down  the  Des 
Plaines  River. 

These  field  trips  have  been  successful  and  have  given  us  clues  as  to 
at  least  one  very  basic  need  of  this  type  youngster.  A need  to  be  noticed 
is  usually  evident.  One  could  best  observe  this  during  skating  and  swim- 
ming. "Hey,  Mr. , watch  this  dive.  Look  how  I can  float!  Didja  see 

me  skating  backward?"  Almost  every  boy  wants  his  peers  to  see  something  in 
him  that  was  good  and  acceptable.  Most  handled  it  with  the  approach  and 
reaction  one  might  expect  of  a child  much  younger.  There  was  constant  vying 
for  the  eye  of  one  of  the  adults  present  and  little  desire  to  impress  one 
another. 

More  and  more  we  realize  that  these  students  need  to  have  as  total  an 
experience  with  empathic,  understanding,  and  accepting  adults  as  can  be 
created.  They  need  to  have  positive  emotional  and  ego  building  experiences 
that  are  usually  had  at  an  earlier  age  by  most  children. 

The  last  part  of  the  day  is  the  two  hour  work  period  known  as  the 
technical  processes.  We  will  describe  and  evaluate  this  portion  of  the 
curriculum  later  Under  a special  heading. 

General  Overview  of  Second  Year' s Program.  1966-67 

The  Work  Orientation  Program  was  developed  to  work  with  alienated 
youth.  The  program  was  initiated  because  we  were  aware  of  the  threat  that  a 
number  of  poorly  educated,  unemployed  youth  would  pose  to  the  social  and 
economic  institutions  of  our  complicated  industrial  society.  We  were 
committed  to  the  philosophy  that  human  beings  have  a right  to  an  education, 
which  gives  them  meaningful  * preparation  for  some  sort  of  employment. 

From  the  review  of  the  evaluation  for  this  year's  program  at  the  five 
buildings,  one  can  see  that  no  program  will  succeed,  regardless  how  well  it 
may  be  planned,  unless  it  is  built  around  counselors  and  teachers  who  are 
skilled  in  supervising  and  guiding  a relatively  small  number  of  students. 

A1  so,  the  educational  component  of  our  program  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
help  unless  it  is  carried  out,  at  least  in  part,  by  highly  skilled  teachers 
and  specialists  who  possess  empathy  for  alienated  youth.  Of  equal  impor- 
tance is  having  additional  programs  for  alienated  students,  because  no  one 
program  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  alienated  youth. 

Our  past  two  year's  experience  has  affirmed  the  belief  that  the  greatest 
success  with  alienated  youth  will  come  through  programs  designed  for  students 
sixteen  years  or  younger.  According  to,  Mr.  Daniel  U.  Levine,  educators 
across  the  nation  are  drawing  the  same  conclusion.  In  his  article,  "Work- 
Study  Programs  for  Alienated  High  School  Students,"  he  said; 

"Programs  should  be  directed  and  enlarged  so  as  to  serve 
alienated  youngsters  16  years  of  age  or  younger.  Few 
programs  are  now  directed  at  youth  below  the  age  of  16, 
despite  the  widespread  agreement  among  psychologists. 
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sociologists,  and  educators  that  it  is  much  harder 
to  effectuate  behavioral  change  and  cognitive  develop- 
ment as  youngsters  grow  older  and  their  behavioral 
patterns  and  mental  processes  become  increasingly  fixed." 

Since  many  of  the  alienated  youth  enrolled  in  Work  Orientation  lack 
habits  of  punctuality  and  persistence  and  generally  do  not  understand  the 
expectations  to  which  employers  will  hold  them,  a good  deal  of  attention 
must  be  given  to  building  good  attitudes  toward  work  and  to  developing 
understanding  of  what  it  takes  to  succeed.  Not  all  teachers  can  work  ef- 
fectively with  alienated  students.  For  this  reason,  the  success  of  U.e 
Work  Orientation  Program  in  each  of  the  five  buildings  is  dependent  on 
their  ability  to  staff  the  program. 

General  Overview  of  Third  Year’s  Program.  1967-68 

The  merger  of  High  School  District  214  with  the  Department  of 
Special  Education,  the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  the  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation  has  thus  far 
had  a beneficial  effect  on  our  educational  program.  The  consolidation 
of  agencies  has  unified  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Special  Education 
student  and  the  student  with  social  problems.  The  combined  resources  of 
these  agencies  make  it  possible  for  our  district  to  provide  these  stu- 
dents with  educational  and  vocational  opportunities  commensurate  with 
their  skills  and  abilities. 

Students  receiving  the  advantages  provided  through  the  Cooperative 
Working  Agreement  are  those  students  in  our  Special  Education  classes 
(Educable  Mentally  Handicapped,  Perceptually  Handicapped,  Partially 
Sighted,  Blind),  and  those  students  who  are  in  what  was  formerly  our 
Work  Orientation  program.  Students  with  physical  handicaps  may  also 
share  in  some  of  the  available  services. 

We  have  been  very  pleased  with  the  cooperation  and  encouragement  we 
have  received  from  related  state  agen^ les. 

To  meet  the  many  varied  needs  of  the  students  under  the  Cooperative 
Working  Agreement,  forty-eight  teachers,  counselors,  social  workers  and 
psychologists  are  engaged  either  full-time  or  part-time.  We  have  also 
just  received  state  qualification  of  eight  more  of  our  teachers  as  Special 
Education  teachers  under  this  agreement.  The  Cooperative  Working  Agree- 
ment has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  assemble  all  these  resources  in  behalf 
of  the  student  with  special  needs. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  Cooperative  Working  Agreement  is  directed  at 
two  specific  student  groups  in  our  schools — the  educable  mentally  handi- 
capped and  the  student  with  special  needs. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  authorized  thirty-two 
educable  mentally  handicapped  students  for  their  services  and  benefits. 
Eighteen  of  these  students  are  developing  an  orientation  to  the  world  of 
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work  in  out-of -school  work  stations,  and  fourteen  are  getting  supervised 
work  experience  at  in-school  training  stations.  Students  placed  in 
out-of-school  work  stations  receive  compensation  for  their  services  from 
their  employer.  The  students  placed  in  school  receive  remuneration  for 
services  rendered  through  funds  provided  by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  Out-of-school  work  stations  vary  from  Beeline  Fashions 
to  Harper  College  and  St.  Alexius  Hospital.  The  in-school  training 
stations  are  likewise  varied,  ranging  from  the  cafeteria  to  audiovisual 
to  custodial. 

We  are  still  in  the  process  of  acquainting  the  parents  of  the  students 
with  special  needs  with  the  benefits  of  affiliation  with  the  Division  of 
'vC'-'3s44!^al  Rehabilitation.  Meetings  for  parents  have  been  held  in  all  of 
our  schools.  The  D.V.R.  application  must  be  signed  by  the  parent.  After 
parental  consent  for  participation  in  this  Cooperative  Working  Agreement 
program,  the  student  must  be  judged  eligible  for  D.V.R.  services.  This  is 
ascertained  by  a case  study  work-up  of  pertinent  information  on’ the  stu- 
dent. The  student's  past  performance  in  school,  both  academically  and 
behaviorally,  as  determined  by  the  teachers  and  couns  lors,  is  considered. 
The  student  must  also  have  a medical  examination  and  a current  test  indi- 
cating ability  level. 

While  we  are  introducing  this  new  arrangement,  we  are  not  neglecting 
the  vocational  curiosity  of  these  students.  We  are  presently  providing 
introductory  units  in  our  training  stations.  We  hope  to  provide  laboratory 
experiences  as  soon  as  possible  in  all  buildings.  Presently,  we  have  been 
able  to  provide  realistic  work  stations  in  the  area  of  foods,  woods  and 
power  mechanics. 

* 

The  freshman  girls  in  the  "Tea  Room"  at  Forest  View  High  School  served 
their  first  meal  last  week.  Though  the  girls  had  "opening  night  jitters," 
all  went  well,  and  it  looks  like  they  are  off  to  another  successful  year. 

The  interior  of  the  new  John  Hersey  High  School  is  sure  to  be  en- 
hanced by  the  fine  craftsmanship  of  the  boys  from  C.W.A.  who  will  be  making 
cabinets  for  the  shops  and  business  areas. 

Another  workaday  experience  offered  these  students  is  the  area  of 
power  mechanics.  The  students  don't  spend  their  time  trying  to  reclaim 
"junk  heaps."  They  utilize  this  laboratory  experience  to  develop  the  skills 
required  to  keep  a car  running  smoothly  and  safely  on  the  road.  They  tune 
up  everything  from  an  outboard  motor  to  an  eight-cylinder  engine.  To  pro- 
vide these  worthwhile  experiences,  it  is  necessary  to  have  "guinea  pigs"  on 
which  to  work.  These  have  come  from  the  students'  parents  and  the  faculty. 
The  charges  are  minimal  for  the  job. 

To  provide  a complete  work  experience,  we  intend  to  provide  pay  for 
services  rendered  in  all  of  our  work  training  stations.  At  present,  no  stu- 
dent in  the  special  needs  area  is  receiving  pay.  We  expect  to  commence  pay- 
ing these  students  as  soon  as  they  are  authorized  under  D.V.R. 
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The  goal  is  to  provide  a work  training  station  in  each  school  which 
provides  the  student  tangible  evidence  of  his  or  her  efforts.  Our  rationale 
is  that  these  students  need  a situation  in  which  they  can  experience  some 
success.  We  feel  there  is  no  better  way  than  for  them  to  produce  a product 
or  St.  "Vice  in  which  they  can  take  personal  pride. 

At  present,  we  have  one  hundred  ninety-two  students  in  our  C.W.A.  pro- 
gram. We  anticipate  an  increase  in  this  number  by  next  year. 

New  Pro.jects  Initiated 

Arlington  High  School  - The  boys  are  busily  engaged  in  making  the  red- 
wood signs  for  the  new  18-hole  golf  course  in  Palatine.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  purchasing  a router  apparatus  that  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
sign-making  operation.  We  will  be  able  to  turn  out  a very  attractive  sign 
that  has  many  uses  and  should  be  in  demand.  Any  suggestions  where  we  might 
find  more  sign  projects  will  be  appreciated. 

Prospect  High  School  - The  technical  processes  class  is  making  pamphlet 
racks  for  Harper  College.  When  we  get  a sample  completed,  we  will  display 
it  in  the  hope  that  we  will  get  more  orders. 

Since  our  goal  is  to  pr'vide  as  many  experiences  as  possible  for  these 
boys,  we  will  be  adding  a ntw  operation  at  Prospect.  We  have  ordered  an 
engraving  machine  that  can  be  used  to  engrave  plaques,  name  plates,  plastic 
signs,  etc.  Our  D.O.  people  and  Harper  College  have  already  assured  us  of 
projects.  We  anticipate  a big  market  for  these  various  items. 

Wheeling  High  School  - The  class  is  working  on  in-school  service  projects 
such  as  medical  and  storage  cabinets.  We  are  seeking  orders  from  district 
schools  for  tape  racks  to  be  used  to  store  shorthand  tapes,  and  for  typing 
bookstands.  Lecterns  for  the  new  John  Hersey  High  School  building  are  being 
considered  for  a later  project. 

Forest  View  High  School  - Mr.  Freeman  has  initiated  a complete  student- 
run  auto  service  operation.  He  will  act  only  in  a supervisory  capacity.  The 
boys  will  have  complete  responsibility  for  the  entire  operation.  They  will 
plan  the  job,  order  parts  and  supplies,  and  direct  all  activities.  The  boys 
are  always  in  need  of  cars  for  tune-ups,  oil  change,  grease  jobs,  etc.  They 
are  happy  to  provide  service.  Bring  your  car  in  some  time. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Gilbert  I was  given  the  opportunity  to  apprise 
the  area  superintendents  of  the  service  we  may  be  able  to  provide  them  in  our 
C.W.A.  technical  processes  classes.  I distributed  sheets  describing  our  oper- 
ation and  the  type  of  projects  we  are  seeking.  Any  tax-supported,  non-profit 
organization  is  encouraged  to  explore  the  possibility  of  our  doing  some  pro- 
ject for  them.  The  superintendents  were  very  receptive.  I received  calls  from 
five  districts  which  resulted  in  two  projects.  The  projects,  which  are  for 
District  59,  consist  of  making  benches  and  storage  boxes  for  Physical  Education 
and  also  making  bulletin  boards. 
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I have  called  each  park  district  in  our  area,  introducing  them  to  the 
possible  service  available  to  them  through  our  program.  The  Palatine  Golf 
Course  project  is  the  one  result.  Once  we  get  samples  of  the  fine  work 
accomplished  by  these  boys,  I think  more  projects  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  highlights  of  our  activities  for  the  month  was  the  NBC-TV  program 
of  the  Forest  View  Tearoom  and  the  wood  shop  operations,  I was  well  pleased 
with  the  way  the  program  was  presented,  I am  indebted  to  all  those  who  were 
so  helpful  and  cooperative  in  making  this  show  such  a fine  success. 

The  TV  presentation  will  receive  national  viewing  over  the  NBC  network. 

I have  ordered  a kinescope  copy  of  the  program  so  we  may  have  it  available 
to  show  visitors  wishing  to  know  about  the  operation. 

Individual  School  Reports.  1966-67 

Arlington  High  School  - The  W.O.  program  in  Arlington  has  suffered  many 
setbacks  this  year.  They  have  been  so  numerous  and  to  such  a degree,  that  at 
times,  its  merit  was  completely  overshadowed.  Four  of  our  original  group 
guit  school  before  the  end  of  the  first  semester  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
hold  them.  Two  proved  to  be  so  demoralizing  to  the  program  that  they  were 
removed  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  Both  are  still  in  school,  simply 
because  they  have  not  reached  the  .age  to  legally  leave.  One  student  four  and 
a half  months  in  a mental  hospital,  but  he  has  returned  and  is  an  interested 
member  of  the  group. 

Early  in  January  the  technical  processes  class  was  dissolved  and  the 
W.O.  Occupational  English  class  under  Miss  Bazik  was  established.  This 
arrangement  pleased  the  students  and  teachers  alike.  Now  the  related  class 
could  and  did  become  a working  group  without  the  upset  of  having  certain 
students  out  every  day  for  reading  help.  With  this  established  routine,  the 
students  settled  down  to  serious  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  nine  new  students  were  added. 
They  are  all  still  enrolled,  however,  one  has  attended  class  only  twice. 

He  has  been  identified  as  school-phobic  and  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
courts. 

All  of  the  above  experiences  have  been  discouraging,  but  there  are 
bright  spots  and  rewarding  moments.  There  has  been  a definite  improvement 
in  the  general  attitude  of  the  group  as  evidenced  by  improved  attendance 
records  and  class  behavior.  Parents  have  been  particularly  vocal  in  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  improvements  which  they  can  see  in  the  family 
relationships.  There  is  still  much  anger  being  voiced  in  the  counseling 
groups  against  parents,  teachers,  and  all  figures  of  authority,  but  it  is 
heartening  to  note  that  there  seems  to  be  less  violence  in  their  hearts  when 
their  actions  are  curbed  or  they  do  not  get  exactly  what  they  want. 

These  group  counseling  sessions  are  scheduled  weekly  and  the  students 
look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  air  their  feelings.  They  are  able  to  help 
each  other  in  problem  solving  and  decision  making,  and  I am  constantly  sur- 
prised at  their  insight  when  they  ace  not  trying  to  make  an  impression 
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by  being  the  tough  guy. 

In  conclusion,  I feel  rather  strongly  that  the  reading-improvement  is 
much  more  valuable  to  the  student  who  meets  W.O.  qualifications  than  the 
original  technical  processes  class. 

Elk  Grove  High  School  - It  is  my  general  feeling  most  phases  of  the 
program  this  year  were  quite  successful,  but  there  are  some  areas  that,  if 
they  are  to  continue,  will  need  a thorough  revamping.  The  successful  phases 
were  certainly  the  related  class,  the  student  counseling,  and  the  parent 
counseling.  Mr.  Cudney  provided  an  atmosphere  in  the  classroom  that  was 
conducive  to  self-expression,  self-examination,  and  growth.  The  students 
were  able  to  explore  openly  their  feelings  toward  their  environment,  examine 
these  feelings  with  their  peers  and  with  an  adult  whom  they  trusted  and 
respected,  and  by  this  process  set  a pattern  for  growth.  Mr.  Cudney  pro- 
vided a variety  of  meaningful  classroom  activities  in  the  areas  of  English, 
vocational  choice,  psychology,  and  everyday  affairs.  In  my  own  interviews 
with  students  the  theme  of  having  experienced  a meaningful  relationship 
with  an  adult  who  was  understanding  and  just,  was  often  expressed  along  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  educational  activities  provided. 

The  student  counseling  was  also  handled  by  Mr.  Cudney  and  proved  benefi- 
cial by  itself  and  as  an  aid  in  conditioning  the  related  class.  The  students 
seemed  to  be  able  to  relate  very  easily  to  Mr.  Cudney  in  the  one-to-one  coun- 
seling interviews,  and  I am  certain  he  has  helped  many  of  the  students  resolve 
personal  conflicts  and  has  encouraged  others  to  seek  additional  professional 
help. 


Since  Mr.  Cudney  had  the  most  contact  with  the  students  he  was  often 
contacted  by  parents  and  teachers  when  problems  arose  in  the  home  and  in 
the  school  and  was  often  able  to  help  resolve  these  difficulties.  Consol- 
idating the  contact  with  these  students  in  one  person's  hands  has  certainly 
proved  beneficial.  I think  the  selection  process,  while  not  as  elaborate 
as  some  procedures  used  in  the  past,  was  effective  for  the  most  part  as  it 
provided  us  with  students  who  were  definitely  not  functioning  in  the  regular 
school  program,  but  did  have  a good  chance  for  success  in  a program  of  this 
type.  Mr.  Cudney' s time  and  efforts  in  this  program  have  certainly  proved 
most  of  the  impetus  that  produced  what  success  we  have  had. 

The  parent  counseling  was  provided  by  Miss  Ulrich  and  although  it  was  not 
started  until  the  second  semester  it  has  proven  to  be  a valuable  part  of  the 
total  program.  Having  a counselor  who  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  W.O. 
students  dealing  with  the  parent  groups  has  worked  quite  well.  There  are  no 
conflicts  of  interest  and  it  negates  the  possibility  of  suspicion  that  private 
information  will  be  flowing  from  parent  to  student  and  vice  versa.  The  home 
calls  made  by  Miss  Ulrich  to  preface  the  organization  of  the  parent  group 
is  something  we  feel  should  be  expanded  upon  both  for  W.O.  and  for  other  stu- 
dents not  in  our  special  programs. 

The  reading  instruction  phase  of  W.O.  has  proven  to  be  successful  to  the 
limit  that  we  have  access  to  the  Occupational  English  specialist.  The 
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Occupational  Engli'.h  consultant  in  our  school  was  not  part  of  our  original 
program,  Mr.  Pren jergast  joined  the  program  on  a one  day  a week  basis  after 
we  had  been  in  operation  for  some  months.  His  work  has  been  good  and  he  has 
had  access  to  our  reading  lab  and  the  materials  associated  with  this  room. 

He  has  attemp  id  to  take  an  individual  approach  with  each  student.  This  has 
been  somewhat  hampered  by  the  limited  time  that  he  and  the  students  are 
available.  If  we  want  to  continue  this  phase  of  the  program,  I hope  we  will 
be  able  to  make  it  an  integral  part  of  our  program  from  the  beginning  of  next 
year  and  provide  more  of  an  opportunity  for  individual  student  work.  Mr. 
Prendergast' s efforts  are  certainly  appreciated. 

The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  with  the  Technical  Processes  phase  of 
the  program.  We  have  had  two  separate  sets  of  problems.  During  the  first 
semester  this  part  of  the  program  was  handled  by  Mr.  Royal  who  was  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  not  directly  connected  with  any  particular  division 
of  our  school  and  was  thus  unable  to  have  full  access  to  the  proper  facili- 
ties. The  work  operation  was  first  performed  in  a mathematics  classroom  and 
then  in  an  electronics  classroom,  neither  of  which  provided  necessary  work- 
ing conditions.  I feel  that  Mr.  Royal  did  an  adequate  job  in  promoting  a 
work  climate  considering  the  conditions  under  which  he  operated,  his  lack  of 
experience  in  this  program,  and  the  type  of  work  the  students  were  perform- 
ing, Mr.  Royal's  limited  background  in  industrial  arts  and  the  facilities 
made  the  work  projects  necessarily  of  the  simple  nature.  This  was  fine  for 
a beginning  operation  but  we  had  hoped  to  go  to  more  complex  meaningful  work 
as  the  year  progressed. 

With  this  as  one  of  the  major  factors,  Mr,  Darling  took  over  the  oper- 
ation for  the  second  semester.  This  provided  the  program  with  a teacher  of 
wide  industrial  arts  background  and  offered  the  facilities  of  the  industrial 
arts  area.  New  problems  arose  under  this  set-up,  although  it  began  well. 

The  students  had  three  separate  projects  that  provided  a variety  of  work 
experiences  and  kept  their  interest.  We  completed  two  of  the  projects  and 
were  left  with  only  one  repetitive  task  and  the  students  soon  tired  of  this 
work  - creating  irritability  between  students  and  teachers.  Greater  disci- 
pline problems  soon  developed  that  have  made  the  contribution  of  this  phase 
questionable. 

If  we  are  to  continue  this  phase  of  the  program  I feel  that  the  follow- 
ing measures  are  necessary: 

1.  We  have  a commitment  from  the  school  to  provide  proper  facilities 
for  a work  program, 

2.  We  have  a staff  member  made  available  who  has  a background  that 
will  equip  him  to  provide  and  direct  meaningful  work  experience 
while  still  having  an  understanding  and  empathy  for  the  type  of 
students  enrolled  in  this  program, 

3.  That  meaningful  work  projects  providing  a greater  variety  of  tasks 
be  available. 
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I think  this  part  of  the  program  can  be  highly  successful  and  worth- 
while under  the  above  mentioned  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  I repeat  that  I feel  the  program  was  generally  worth- 
while, and  if  we  could  institute  the  aforementioned  suggestions  we  would 
have  a highly  successful  program  that  would  definitely  benefit  a group  of 
students  that  we  find  in  our  school  each  year,  who  cannot  function  success- 
fully in  the  traditional  program. 

Forest  View  High  School  - It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Work  Orientation 
Program  to  create  an  educational  atmosphere  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  disenchanted,  underachieving  student  to  gain  in  self-este^  and 
confidence.  Too  often  these  students  are  regarded  as  hopelessly  unmo- 
tivated and  completely  unable  to  profit  from  any  educational  opportunity. 

It  was  our  desire  to  find  teachers  and  counselors  who  did  not  share  this 
view  and  who  were  willing  to  relate  to  these  students  in  a positive  way 
taking  them  from  where  they  were,  and  going  as  far  as  they  could  go. 

Prospect  High  School  - The  Prospect  High  School  Work  Orientation  pro- 
gram for  the  school  year  1966-67  has  been  more  successful  in  some  aspects, 
but  also  disappointing  in  some  aspects.  As  I review  the  year  in  my  mind, 

I find  it  much  smoother,  fewer  crises,  and  better  organized.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  become  more  sophisticated  in  our  expectations  and  we  can  be 
more  critical  of  the  program  and  of  ourselves. 

The  summer  workshop  of  last  year  was  very  helpful  in  the  selection  of 
appropriate  students  for  the  program.  The  guidelines  and  ideas  presented 
in  this  workshop  did  a great  deal  toward  making  the  year  an  easier  one. 

Using  the  ideas  developed,  a more  careful  screening  was  accomplished.  Last 
year  several  acting  out  students  caused  many  disruptions;  this  year  we  did 
not  have  these  overtones.  The  intake  interviews  with  students  and  parents 
did  much  to  clarify  the  program  of  the  school  and  the  problems  of  the  family. 

Wheeling  High  School  - A Work  Orientation  workshop  was  held  last  summer 
to  develop  a course  of  study  for  the  related  class.  This  course  of  study 
seemingly  met  the  needs  of  the  students.  The  only  criticism  would  be  that 
it  encompassed  too  much  material  for  one  year.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
divide  the  material  into  a two  year  course  of  study. 

Next  year  will  present  a problem  in  that  Mr.  Henne' s class  has  had  both 
freshmen  and  sophomores  during  the  year.  This  means  there  might  be  some 
overlapping  of  course  content.  It  is  possible  that  a General  Business  ap- 
proach could  be  implemented  with  the  upcoming  sophomore  group  which  will 
number  twenty-three  students.  The  incoming  freshmen  ( 15-20)  could  still 
work  from  the  present  course  of  study  with  emphasis  on  the  home,  school,  etc. 
It  is  felt  that  the  Related  Class  is  somewhat  orientated  around  a group  ther- 
apy approach,  however,  it  is  also  felt  that  more  emphasis  can  be  placed  on 
homework  and  tests.  Firmness  is  also  a trait  that  must  be  applied,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  must  be  practical. 
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Individual  School  Reports.  1967-68 

Arlington  High  School  - This  was  a very  good  year  for  the  program. 

As  I review  the  evaluations  by  the  staff,  I am  convinced  that  each  of  us, 
as  he  views  his  areas  and  his  goals,  must  agree.  I must  hasten  to  state 
that  "a  good  year"  does  not  imply  lOO/lo  effectiveness  nor  even  a dramatic 
change  in  the  attitudes  and/or  behavior  of  the  twelve  boys;  there  is  change, 
it  is  subtle,  but  it  is  evident.  I feel  that  the  most  significant  and  obvi- 
ous change  in  the  boys  was  their  uniformly  positive  approach  to  school  as  an 
institution  and  as  an  idea.  The  relative  academic  success,  the  improvement 
of  attendance,  the  ability  of  some  of  the  boys  to  establish  relationships 
with  some  of  the  staff,  the  general  improvement  of  self-images,  the  increase 
in  self-esteem,  the  budding  pride  in  workmanship,  these  are  subtle,  hard- 
to-measure  changes. 

The  combination  of  these  minute  changes  produces  a dlscernibly  differ- 
ent youngster;  parents  see  glimmers  of  hope,  teachers  are  encouraged  by  a 
modicum  of  success.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  program  is  that  these 
boys  work  with,  and  under  the  direction  of  special  people.  This  staff  was 
completely  committed  to  the  premise  that  these  boys  could  be  helped  by  means 
of  a special  program. 

It  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  to  discuss  specific  facets  of  the 
program  individually: 

i.  Staff  - Mrs.  Claney  continued  as  counselor;  her  role  in  the 
selection  process,  her  experience  with  the  program  since  its 
inception,  her  competence  as  a counselor,  and  her  experience 
as  a teacher  of  English  for  students  classified  as  slow,  made 
Mrs.  Claney* s selection  a natural  one.  I feel  Mrs.  Claney  is 
the  real  driving  force  of  the  Arlington  High  School  program; 
she  must  continue. 

Miss  Cobb  served  as  Reading  Teacher;  her  interest  in  and  train- 
ing for  teaching  students  with  reading  problems  prompted  her 
recruitment.  Miss  Cobb's  contribution  is  major:  these  students 
must  improve  their  reading  skills. 

Mr.  Larsen  supervised  the  Technical  Processes  portion  of  the 
program,  and  did  an  outstanding  job.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Larsen 
represents  the  major  difference  between  the  failure  of  the 
1966-67  program  and  the  success  of  the  1967-68  program.  Here 
was  a very  powerfully  masculine  figure  with  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  both  Industrial  Arts  and  Athletics. 

Mr.  Strong,  our  school  Social  Worker,  had  a positive  impact  on 
parent  groups;  as  he  reports  in  his  evaluation,  his  effectiveness 
with  individuals  was  very  limited.  In  cooperation  with  Mrs. 
Claney,  his  leadershop  and  guidance  with  the  parent  groups  was 
most  meaningful.  Group  counseling  for  the  parents  of  the  students 
promises  to  be  a most  fruitful  aspect  of  the  program,  probably 


because  of  John  Strong.  In  my  estimation,  it  makes  extremely 
good  sense  for  Mr,  Strong  to  act  as  a chaperone  for  field 
trips,  since  it  enables  him  to  see  the  boys  in  a social  setting. 

Mr.  Vena  taught  the  English  class,  and  became  an  outstand- 
ing representative  of  the  C.W.A,  staff.  His  emphatically 
masculine  image,  coupled  with  the  skills  of  a master  teacher 
and  the  genuine  concern  of  an  adult,  enabled  Mr,  Vena  to 
establish  exceptionally  good  relationships  with  the  boys.  His 
enthusiasm  for  the  program  and  his  willingness  to  give  freely 
of  his  time  and  himself  have  made  better  boys  of  his  students. 

Students  - It  is  neither  feasible,  nor  worthwhile  to  review 
each  boy's  case;  in  addition,  Mrs.  Claney's  evaluation-deals 
with  this  topic.  It  is  appropriate,  however,  to  make  some 
general  comments  concerning  the  group. 

a.  I have,  in  the  past,  felt  very  strongly  that  the  C.W.A. 
student  needs  immediate  reward  for  his  efforts,  and  I 
feel  even  more  emphatically  that  this  is  true  after  this 
year.  I have  changed  by  opinion  regarding  pay,  however; 
it  is  now  my  feeling  that  pay  per  se  is  not  the  way  to 
instill  those  attitudes  and  values  for  which  the  C.W.A. 
Program  was  designed.  The  staff  and  I feel  very  strongly' 
that  self-respect  and  respect  for  others,  pride  in  work- 
manship, loyalty  to  school,  family,  and  self,  depend- 
ability, and  a host  of  other  attitudes  can  be  learned  and 
nurtured,  without  a direct  relationship  to  salary  or 
grades. 

b.  These  students  should  function  in  a very  structured 
classroom  atmosphere;  they  should  be  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  every  teacher  is  so  concerned  with  the  C.W.A. 
class  that  every  day's  goal  must  be  clearly  identifiable, 
the  means  of  reaching  the  goal  must  be  flexible  - not 
unbridled  or  haphazard,  but  easily  adapted. 

c.  As  the  Building  Coordinator,  I am  convinced  that  each  boy 
in  the  C.W.A.  Project  has  made  significant  and  obvious 
strides  from  where  he  was  (in  relation  to  2(a))v\iien  he 
came  to  Arlington,  to  wiiere  he  was  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  I would  refuse,  in  an  instant,  to  hole  these  boys 

up  as  models  of  Young  American  Males,  but  I would  not 
hesitate  to  use  them  as  examples  of  what  the  C.W.A.  can 
accomplish. 

I hold  no-  doubt  that  the  boys  made  progress  only  because  they 
came  under  the  influence  of  competent  professionals  in  a 
specially  structured  setting,  with  a carefully  controlled 
atmosphere. 
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3.  Technical  Processes  Projects  - During  the  '67-68  school  year, 

the  Arlington  C.W.A.  Program  was  blessed  with  outstanding  projects. 

The  worthwhile  nature  of  the  projects  was  easily  and  clearly  im- 
pressed on  the  boys  --  never  could  they  have  gotten  the  impression 
that  this  was  a "make-work"  activity.  The  values  and  goals  discussed 
in  2 (a)  were  clearly  related  to  the  work  on  the  products  and/or  the 
use  to  be  made  of  the  products.  It  is  essential  that  projects  be 
evaluated  by  this  criteria  to  insure  the  maximum  correlation  between 
classroom  or  philosophical  goals,  and  opportunities  offered  fo^^.  their 
practical  application  in  the  Technical  Processes  Room. 

4.  General  Working  Conditions  - It  must  be  said  that  the  facilities 
afforded,  and  attitude  of  the  building  administration  were  of  signifi- 
cant importance  to  the  success  of  the  C.W.A.  Program.  The  physical 
setting  of  the  in-school  activities  was  comparable  to  any  extended 

to  regular  classes;  a willingness  to  consider  special  requests  and  to 
comply  whenever  feasible  was  not  only  appreciated,  but  an  important 
contribution  - above  all,  in  the  matter  of  special  field  trip  days. 

The  latter  is  an  extremely  important  point  because  of  the  generally 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  trip  or  destination. 

By  sheer  chance,  all  staff  members  were  available  for  meetings  at 
the  same  time,  this  too,  had  its  influence  on  the  program  since  it 
provided  an  opportunity  to: 

a.  Establish  a closely  knit  group. 

b.  Exchange  information. 

c.  Compare  the  behavior  of  the  boys  in  several  settings. 

5.  Parent  Counseling  Groups  - Mrs.  Claney  and  Mr.  Strong  report  great 
satisfaction  in  the  progress  of  the  group  toward  the  goals  which  had 
been  determined  prior  to  the  opening  session.  We  had  agreed  that  the 
prime  goals  should  be; 

a.  To  provide  parents  with  similar  problems  with  an  opportunity 
to  share  experiences  and  ideas. 

b.  To  demonstrate  our  concern  for  their  child. 

c.  To  put  into  the  community  parents  who  were  knowledgeable  about 
and  supportive  of  the  C.W.A.  Program. 

d.  To  effect  some  change  in  the  relationship  between  child  and 
parent  that  would  indicate  a better  understanding  of  the  etiology 
of  each  others'  attitudes,  and,  hopefully,  easier  acceptance  of 
one  another  as  independent  personalities. 

Elk  Grove  High  School  - It  is  my  feeling  that  most  phases  of  the  C.W.A.  program 
this  year  were  successful  while  others  for  reasons  outlined  later  in  this  report 
were  less  successful.  I felt  that  the  individual  counseling  and  the  C.W.A.  English 
class  were  probably  most  successful.  The  student  group  counseling,  as  explained 
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in  the  section  relating  to  that  subject,  ran  into  some  difficulties,  as  did 
the  parent  groups.  I feel  however,  that  there  was  success  with  these  endeavors, 
fhe  greatest  difficulty  occurred  in  the  C.W.A.  Technical  Processes  Class.  This 
is  certainly  a’key  area  in  determining  success  of  the  total  program  and  I hope 
the  difficulties  present  this  year  can  be  resolved  as  we  begin  the  program  for 
1968-69. 

Before  I expand  on  each  of  these  activities  I would  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  selection  process  used  last  year  and  the  information  given  to  parej  s 
at  the  inception  of  this  program.  I have  the  feeling  that  much  of  our  d:  /iculty 
stemmed  directly  from  a misunderstanding  of  what  the  program  would  be  doing. 

Each  parent  was  contacted  and  given  an  explanation  of  the  program  as  it  was  en- 
visioned during  the  summer  of  1967.  All  the  parents  accepted  the  program  as 
outlined  for  them  and  agreed  to  the  enrollment  of  their  boys.  The  boys  were 
contacted,  but  on  a more  limited  basis  and  had  their  initial  explanation  of  the 
program  from  the  parents.  Evidently  the  parents  understanding  of  the  program 
was  not  as  clear  as  we  had  thought,  and  the  boys  come  to  us  with  a chip  on 
their  shoulders  believing  that  they  had  been  put  in  a special  group  for  reasons 
other  than  those  outlined  in  our  program.  To  further  complicate  this  situation 
the  status  of  the  C.W.A.  Program  was  in  a state  of  flux  as  school  opened  and 
conflicting  opinions  about  its  operation  were  present.  As  the  direction  became 
clear  it  was  somewhat  different  from  our  original  plans  and  the  course,  partic- 
ularly the  Technical  Processes  Class,  had  to  be  altered.  This  of  course  added 
to  the  feelings  of  the  students  and  some  of  the  parents  that  this  was  a differ- 
ent program  than  they  were  originally  offered.  This  feeling  prevailed,  al- 
though efforts  were  certainly  made  to  alter  it,  through  the  school  year,  and 
limited  our  success.  The  present  program  is  certainly  more  adequately  defined 
and  our  procedure  to  be  used  in  selecting  students  for  next  year's  program  will 
provide  for  adequate  communication  with  both  parents  and  students.  I mention 
this  only  to  put  into  proper  focus  many  of  the  points  mentioned  in  the  following 
reports. 

I would  like  to  express  my  commendation  of  Mary  Barber  and  James  Prow  who 
worked  as  a team  in  providing  the  counseling  services  for  this  program.  They 
gave  of  themselves  fully  to  make  this  program  a success.  Their  work  with  the 
students  both  individually  and  in  groups,  and  with  the  parents  both  individually 
and  in  groups  was  highly  commendable.  The  suggestions  and  procedures  worked 
out  by  these  people  to  be  incorporated  in  our  '68-' 69  program  should  give  us 
impetus  for  greater  success.  As  you  will  see  in  their  reports  and  research  they 
are  highly  committed  to  this  program. 

I would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  an  outstanding  effort  to  Mrs. 

Judy  Maldonado,  teacher  of  the  C.W.A.  English  class.  Without  a course  outline, 
Mrs.  Maldonado  developed  a meaningful  program  in  reading  and  English  for  this 
group  of  students.  From  personal  observation  and  from  student  feedback,  I feel 
this  was  a very  effective  part  of  our  total  program,  and  those  students  choosing 
to  enter  the  regular  school  program  next  year  should  have  little  difficulty. 

The  Technical  Processes  as  indicated  previously  was  the  source  of  some 
difficulty.  Mr.  Robert  Lorenz  made  an  effort  to  provide  a meaningful  experience, 
but  due  to  many  circumstances  had  difficulty  in  making  progress  in  this  direction. 
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Mr.  Lorenz  was  put  in  this  program  with  only  a brief  orientation;  woodworking 
is  not  his  major  field;  we  changed  our  approach  after  the  program  began;  the 
attitude  of  the  students  was  not  conducive  to  total  success.  These  are  some 
of  the  reasons  for  the  difficulties  that  did  arise.  Yet  this  group,  once  a 
project  was  established  was  able  to  successfully  produce  thirty  lecterns  that 
are  now  used  in  classrooms  through  the  school,  I believe  that  as  this  project 
was  drawing  to  a close  the  group  pride  and  individual  pride  that  we  were  trying 
to  instill  was  beginning  to  develop.  The  mistakes  made  this  year  in  this  phase 
of  the  program  have  made  us  aware  of  the  need  for  a new  approach.  We  feel 
that  this  has  been  instituted  in  our  plans  for  68-69, 

Activities  of  note  that  were  used  this  year  would  include; 

1,  Group  counseling  in  lieu  of  one  day  of  English  class, 

2,  Availability  of  individual  counseling  on  a regular  basis, 

3,  Parent  contact  developed  " "ough  group  sessions,  but  maintained 
through  frequent  individual  contacts  by  the  counselor, 

4,  Research  to  determine  progress  in  attitude,  achievement,  and 
scholastic  success. 

5,  A realistic  approach  to  providing  a meaningful  freshman  English 
experience,  using  a variety  of  available  materials  not  usually 
used  in  the  regular  ninth  grade  program. 

6,  The  development  of  a project  in  the  Technical  Processes  class 
that  can  elicit  a feeling  of  individual  and  gro’  p pride. 

7,  The  provision  for  a money  earning  experience  for  these  students 
by  simulating  a real  working  situation  in  the  school. 

8,  Involvement  of  the  total  school  staff  if  only  to  make  them  ’ 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  type  of  student. 

Provisions  that  we  feel  should  be  instituted  for  the  ’68-’69  program 
would  include* 

1,  A thorough  orientation  for  all  involved  in  the  program, 

2,  A program  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  will  not  be 
greatly  changed  as  the  year  progresses. 

3,  A method  of  providing  a monetary  reward  for  student  efforts  in 
the  Technical  Processes  that  will  be  instituted  ai  the  beginning 
of  the  year, 

4,  The  development  of  a series  of  meaningful  projects  in  the 
Technical  Processes  classes. 

5,  Commitment  to  this  program  by  all  assigned  to  be  a part  of  it. 
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6,  Regularly  scheduled  times  for  all  involved  to  meet  to 
coordinate  efforts, 

7,  Explanation  of  the  program  to  both  students  and  parents 
prior  to  placement, 

8.  A commitment  of  the  parents  to  involvement  in  group 
sessions  on  a regular  basis, 

9.  Continued  counseling,  both  individual  and  group,  on  a 
regular  basis  and  in  cooperation  with  the  teachers  of 
the  C.W.A.  classes. 

As  one  can  readily  see  we  cannot  term  this  year’s  program  a total 
success,  but  we  have  had  enough  small  successes  that  we  can  say  that  this 
program  has  been  worthwhile  to  many  students  and  that  it  has  shown  us  the 
potential  of  being  a needed  addition  to  our  total  school  offerings.  With 
the  inclusion  of  many  of  the  recommendations  mentioned  in  this  report  we 
hope  to  change  this  potential  to  reality  in  1968-69, 

Prospect  High  School  - As  an  overview,  the  people  connected  with  the 
program  have  felt  that  this  year  we  have  continued  to  improve  the  program 
in  the  past  years.  We  feel  that  this  year’s  program  with  the  boys  was 
particularly  successful.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why,  but  some  possible 
reasons  are  as  follows: 

1,  Continued  refinement  in  the  selection  procedures, 

2,  Fewer  hostile,  acting  out,  sick  students, 

3,  Better  clarification  of  students  expectations. 

4,  More  goal  orientated  teaching  was  attempted, 

Mr,  Exline  discussed  with  us  some  of  the  methods  and  techniques  that 
he  used  with  the  “Students,  This  was  tape  recorded  and  has  been  routed  to 
the  people  who  will  be  working  in  the  program  next  year,  Mr,  Exline  was  able 
to  have  the  students  determine  their  own  limits  and  set  methods  for  achieving 
these  limits.  He  feels  that  this  permitted  a more  positive  identification 
toward  school  and  education. 

This  year  we  made  more  extensive  use  of  field  trips  than  in  the  past, 
and  this  was  also  used  as  a lever  in  seeking  students’  cooperation.  This 
seems  to  have  worked  very  well,  Mr,  Etherton  indicated  that  this  was  the  best 
group  of  students  that  he  has  had  in  the  several  years  we  have  had  the  Work 
Orientation  Program,  Besides  the  reasons  listed  above,  Mr,  Etherton  felt 
that  having  the  students  work  in  smaller  groups  of  two  or  three  on  more 
individual  projects  was  more  beneficial  compared  to  a larger  group  working 
on  a single  project. 

The  counselors  involved  in  counseling  these  students  feel  that  W,0,  stu- 
dents are  particularly  difficult  to  work  with,  in  that  ’’action  counseling”  is 
more  appropriate  than  our  usual  individual  or  group  methods.  This  year  the 
emphasis  was  on  group  counseling  rather  than  individual  counseling.  There  is 
the  feeling  that  we  need  to  make  more  emphasis  on  coordinating  and  communicating 
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between  the  counselor  and  the  teachers  of  these  students. 

There  is  concern  over  dropping  the  technical  processes  class  for  next 
year.  It  would  be  more  desirable  to  have  both  more  counselors  and  a tech- 
nical processes  class,  but  this  does  not  appear  possible. 
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Part  6 


ENGLISH  AND  READING  EVALUATIONS 

1966  - 67 

1967  - 68 


The  criterion  for  placement  in  the  program  is  that  the  student  be 
below  grade  level  in  reading  achievement,  thus  major  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  developing  reading  and  cotMiunication  skills.  The  method  and  ma- 
terials used  in  working  with  these  students  vary.  The  teacher  has  the 
flexibility  to  adjust  and  adapt  his  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  and 
ability  level  of  the  student. 

When  possible  the  English  and  Reading  teacher  work  together  as  a 
team  combining  their  talents  to  work  with  these  students.  This  team 
is  complemented  by  counselors  and  social  workers  who  meet  with  the 
students  in  the  class  to  work  on  personnel-social  adjustment. 

The  English  reloted  class  was  taught  by  a counselor  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  program,  then  it  was  assigned  to  an  English  teacher  who 
continued  to  work  closely  with  the  guidance  staff.  This  arrangement  has 
proved  to  be  quite  successful. 

Individual  Schools  - 1966-67 


Arlington  High  School  - During  the  second  semester  of  the  1966-67 
school  year,  the  W.O*  Occupational  English  class  seems  to  be  providing  the 
kinds  of  learning  experiences,  reading  skills,  and  environment  which  help 
foster  a more  acceptable  and  wholesome  attitude  for  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  program.  The  location  and  scheduling  of  the  class  setting  has  added 
many  positive  features.  The  class  which  is  held  during  the  first  period 
each  day,  meets  in  the  reading  laboratory  room.  The  fact  that  the  class 
meets  during  the  first  period  of  the  day  provides  a kind  of  cohesiveness  and 
there  has  been  very  little,  if  any,  restlessness  or  boredom.  The  well- 
equipped  reading  lab  with  its  many  reading  machines,  paperback  books,  and 
adjoining  reading  rooms  has  provided  the  kind  of  environment  which  the  W.O. 
student  needs. 

So  far  this  year,  the  students  have  made  use  of  many  of  the  machines. 
Each  student  has  worked  with  the  Craig  Reader  at  his  particular  level.  All 
of  the  students  are  using  the  E.D.L.  Listen  and  Read  Program.  One  student 
has  done  a great  deal  of  reading  with  the  shadowscope  and  a few  students 
used  the  S.R.A.  Reading  Accelerator.  Seven  of  the  students  are  now  using 
the  E.D.L.  Controlled  Reader.  From  time  to  time,  the  Tachistoscope  is  used 
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with  the  entire  class  as  a kind  of  motivational  device.  One  of  the  students 
is  usually  assigned  to  operate  the  machine  and  a kind  of  "group-dependence" 
emerges. 

In  addition  to  using  the  reading  machines,  the  students  have  also  been 
given  a great  deal  of  basic  reading  skill  instruction  through  board  work, 
workbooks,  and  individualized  reading  selections.  Every  student  learned 
the  P.Q.R.S.T.  method  of  study  and  the  study  skills  slides  from  the  Instruc- 
tional Resource  Center  were  shown.  Each  student  has  completed  or  soon  will 
complete  a workbook  or  reading  skills  from  the  Follett  Vocational  Reading 
Series.  Several  boys  are  seriously  working  on  a somewhat  technical  workbook 
entitled  Understanding  the  Automobile  published  by  the  Follett  Company. 

The  class  has  also  spent  a great  deal  of  time  in  learning  the  skills 
of  critical  listening  and  effective  participation  in  group  discussion.  One 
method  used  to  stimulate  this  kind  of  learning  was  the  showing  of  two  film 
strips  distributed  by  Guidance  Associates.  The  films  used  were  "The  Tuned 
Out  Generation"  and  "Sex:  A Moral  Dilema  for  Teenagers." 

Besides  being  a skill-building  and  reading  improvement  course,  the  W.O. 
Occupational  English  course  is  also  a developmental  kind  of  reading  program. 

It  is  developmental  in  nature,  by  the  fact  that  some  attempt  has  bfeen  made 
to  have  some  carry-over  of  reading  improvement  into  the  other  subjects  which 
the  students  are  taking.  Each  teacher  who  has  the  W.O.  students  in  his  classes 
ha's  been  contacted.  Some  of  the  dittoed  forms  used  in  making  these  contacts 
are  attached  to  this  report.  The  students  were  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
their  teachers  were  kept  informed  about  their  progress  and  the  students  seemed 
to  show  much  appreciation  for  this  kind  of  communication. 

The  students  also  indicated  some  other  positive  rbactions  when  they  were 
recently  asked  to  comment  on  their  feelings  toward  the  W.O.  Occupational 
English  class.  Attached  are  a few  of  their  responses: 

"I  like  this  class  very  much.  I know  I am  learning  because  it  shows 
in  my  other  classes.  I hope  to  be  in  it  next  year  too." 

"I  like  this  class  very  much.  I learned  more  about  reading  than  if  I 

were  in  a regular  English  class." 

"I  like  this  class  and  the  kids  in  here.  It  is  the  best  class  that 
I ever  had,  and  it  is  much  better  than  any  other  class." 

"I  like  the  class  very  much.  I think  it  helps  your  reading  skill 
greatly.  I know  I enjoy  working  with  the  Craig  Reader,  and  it's 
very  beneficial  to  one's  reading  skill.  All  in  all,  I really 
like  the  class." 

"Yes,  I like  it,  but  not  some  of  the  students  sometimes.  I t3?y  to 
learn  and  I think  I have  learned  a little  in  here." 

"I  think  this  class  is  a very  helpful  one  to  all  of  us,  and  I think 

we're  all  getting  a lot  out  of  it." 
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"I  like  this  class  and  I've  learned  more  English  here  than  I did 
since  I started  school." 

"I  really  like  W.O.  It  is  fun  and  interesting,  I learned  a little, 
too." 

"I  like  this  class  and  it  helped  me  because  I don’t  have  as  much 
trouble  reading  as  I did  before." 

"The  W.O.  reading  class  is  fine.  I improved  my  reading  since  I’ve 
been  in  here.  This  is  about  the  only  class  that  you  can  air  your 
feelings  out  on  anything:  school,  police,  etc.  I like  classes 

that  are  informal.  You  are  more  relaxed  and  you  learn  more  that 
way." 

"I  think  this  is  a good  class  and  I like  it  e'^cept  for  one  kid  and 
you  know  who  that  is.  And  I think  we  learn  a lot  in  this  class  too." 


Each  student  in  the  Work  Orientation  Program  was  provided  with  at  least 
one  period  of  reading  instruction  each  week.  Reading  was  taught  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  The  students  were  given  an  individual  evaluation  on  intelligence, 
reading  ability  and  personal  interest.  After  evaluations  were  completed  and 
the  reading  levels  and  reading  problems  of  the  students  were  determined,  each 
student  was  provided  with  reading  material  that  was  at  his  level  of  ability. 

The  reading  teacher  gave  individual  instruction  on  word  recognition  skills, 
vocabulary,  and  comprehension.  The  books  used  included  the  following: 

1.  Readerfe  Digest  Adult  Readers  - 3rd  grade  level 

2.  Reader’s  Digest  Reading  Skill  Builder 

3.  Reader’s  Digest  Advanced  Reading  Skill  Builder 

4.  How  to  Improve  Your  Reading  - SRA 

5.  How  to  Become  a Better  Reader  - SRA 

6.  Reader’s  Digest  - Help  Yourself  to  Improve  Your  Reading 

Each  student  kept  his  reading  progress  on  a form  such  as  the  following: 


Percent 

Date  Name  of  Selection  Read  Rate  Comprehension 

Additional  books,  magazines  and  pamphlets  were  provided  for  recreational 
reading.  The  students  found  the  following  materials  to  be  most  interesting: 


S.R.A.  Pamphlets,  e.g.: 

Facts  About  Alcohol 
Finding  Part-Time  Jobs 
Facts  About  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Understanding  Yourself 
Understanding  the  Other  Sex 


Twenty  Grand  Short  Stories 

Vanguard  - Scott  Foresman 

Hot  Rod  Magazine 

Outdoor  Life  Magazine 

Follet  Vocational  reading  series, e.g. 

The  Delso  Sisters.  Beauticians 
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The  S.R.A.  Reading  Accelerator  was  also  used  with  some  of  the  students. 
The  members  of  the  class  who  used  the  accelerator  seemed  motivated  and  also 
seemed  to  enjoy  reading  with  it.  Several  students  also  found  that  by  using 
the  tape  recorder,  they  could  more  easily  identify  some  of  their  reading 
problems.  The  tape  recorder  was  also  a very  excellent  motivational  device. 

During  the  semester,  a few  reading  sessions  were  held  with  the  entire 
class.  Two  meetings  which  seemed  to  be  most  beneficial  were  the  following: 

1.  A session  on  How  to  Study.  The  P.Q.R.S.T.  study  method  was 
presented. 

2.  A group  discussion  on  "It's  a Dead-End  Road  for  the  Dropout"  - 
A Reader' s Digest  reprint.  The  discussion  was  a result  of  a 
lesson  on  finding  topic  sentences  and  main  ideas  in  the  article 
mentioned  above. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester,  the  students  were  retested.  A summary  of  the 
test  results  is  attached  to  this  report. 

I feel  that  the  reading  phase  of  the  Work  Orientation  program  is  ex- 
tremely important.  Many  students  seemed  to  improve  in  their  reading 
efficiency.  In  some  instances,  where  no  positive  change  in  reading  ability 
was  apparent  positive  change  in  attitude  seemed  to  prevail.  I also  feel 
that  one  semester  was  quite  a short  period  of  time  to  accomplish  a great 
deal  in  reading,  and  that  on  a yearly  schedule  much  more  can  be  done.  I am 
looking  forward  to  working  with  a similar  group  next  year. 


\ 


TABLE  II  “ READING  TESTS  SUMMARY 


Gates  Reading  Survey  Gray  Oral  Reading  Test 

Form  I-Pretest  Form  Il-Post-test  Form  A-Pretest  Form  D-Post-test 


Speed  and  Accuracy 


Student 

Reading 

Expectancy 

G.E. 

% 

Correct 

Acc. 

Rating 

G.E. 

% ■ 

Correct 

Acc. 

Rating 

Grade 

Eguivalents 

Grade 

Eguivalents 

1 

12.4 

6.3 

78 

V.Low 

6.3 

93 

Low 

3.0 

3.3 

2 

12.3 

12.1 

94 

Low 

11.4 

96 

Med. 

7.5 

8.3 

3 

11.3 

5.3 

92 

Med. 

7.8 

100 

V.high 

4.6 

4.8 

4 

7.8 

3.9 

100 

V.high 

4.8 

100 

V.high 

3.5 

3.3 

5 

11.2 

6.3 

100 

V.high 

7.4 

100 

V.high 

2.1 

4.1 

6 

10.2 

12.1 

94 

Low 

7.4 

95 

Med. 

10.4 

9.8 

7 

8.1 

5.8 

100 

V.high 

7.8 

100 

V.high 

4.5 

5.7 

8 

13.6 

8.6 

100 

V.high 

8.2 

100 

V.high 

10.8 

11.9 

9 

12.9 

11. -4 

96 

Med. 

not 

taken 

11.0 

12.0+ 

10 

10.1 

6.5 

100 

V.high 

6.5 

88 

Low 

3.9 

6.8 

11 

10.7 

9.9 

100 

V.high 

11.3 

100 

V.high 

6.0 

10.0 
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MEMO 

TO:  Teachers  - 1966 

RE:  Work  Orientation  Occupational  English  Program 

I thought  that  the  following  information  on ^might  be 

helpful  to  you: 

1,  S.R.A.  High  School  Placement  Test  Scores 

Reading  Arith.  Lang.  Arts  Composite 
Grade  Equivalents  

2,  Differential  Aptitude  Test  Scores 

Verbal  Numerical  Abstract  Mechanical  V.R.+N.A. 

Percentiles  Reasoning  Ability  Reasoning  Reasoning 

(National  Norms) 

3.  Iowa  Test  of  Educational  Development 

Percentile  Grade  Equivalent 

Compo  site  

4,  Gates  Reading  Survey 

) Speed  Vo cab  Comprehension  Average 

) 

) Percent  Rating 

Grade  Equivalents)  

) Accuracy  Rating 

) 

5.  O’Rourke  Survey  Test  of  Vocabulary 
Percentile 

(National  Norms) 

6.  Huelsman’s  Word  Discrimination  Test 

Grade  Equivalent 

If  you  would  like  a more  detailed  interpretation  of  these  results,  I shall  be  very 
glad  to  go  over  the  scores  with  you.  Feel  free  to  come  to  my  office  Room  109. 

I would  also  be  interested  in  knowing  how  this  student  is  doing  in  your  class. 

Please  tear  off  the  bottom  of  this  sheet  and  return  your  comments  to  me  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Name  of  Student Date 

Sub j e ct 

Comment  briefly  on  the  general  attitude  of  this  student 


Times  absent  in  your  class Times  tardy  to  your  class 

How  often  homework  done:  Never , Sometimes , Always 

Present  grades  in  class 

List  any  interests  which  this  student  may  have  expressed  in  class 


Add  any  additional  comments  on  the  back  of  this  sheet. 


Teacher  Signature 
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MEMO 

TO*  Teachers  - 1967 

REs  Occupational  English  Program 


, who  is  in  your 

class  is  enrolled  in  the  Work  Orientation 

Program  here  at  Arlington  High  School.  All  students  in  the  W.O.  Program 
are  providerd  with  one  course  of  reading  instruction.  The  reading  program 
is  designed  to  help  students  read  more  efficiently  so  that  they  can  be 
able  to  function  adequately  in  the  world  of  work,  enjoy  leisure  time  read- 
ing materials,  and  also  do  a better  job  in  their  other  school  courses. 
Reading  is  taught  on  an  individual  basis.  The  students  are  given  an  indi- 
vidual evaluation  in  intelligence,  reading  ability,  and  personal  interests. 
After  evaluations  are  completed  and  the  reading  levels  and  reading  prob- 
lems are  determined,  each  student  is  provided  with  reading  material  that 
is  at  his  level  of  ability  and  caliber  of  interest.  In  addition  to  work- 
ing on  these  reading  materials,  the  students  also  work  on  some  of  their 
assignments  from  other  classes. 

I am  presently  teaching  this  reading  class,  and  I would  like  to  talk 
with  you  from  time  to  time  on  the  progress  of  this  student  in  your  class. 

If  you  notice  any  reading  difficulties  or  behavior  problems  with  the  stu- 
dent named  above,  I would  like  to  hear  about  these  as  soon  as  possible. 

Just  drop  a note  in  my  mailbox.  If  you  would  like  to  have  more  informa- 
tion about  this  student  and  the  W.O.  Program  feel  free  to  come  in  and  see 
me. 
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Elk  Grove  High  School  - This  year’s  W.O.  Program  has  achieved  many 
things — some  of  a positive  nature  and  a few  negative.  Any  time  a program 
of  this  type  is  initiated,  difficulties  can  be  expected,  but  from  these 
we  hope  to  learn.  We  have  learned  a great  deal,  and  I am  sure  have  profited 
by  the  experience. 

Any  true  evaluation  must  include  the  goals  which  we  were  attempting 
to  achieve  and  just  how  we  measured  up  to  them.  The  basic  philosophy  and 
goals  of  our  W.O.  Program  were  the  following: 

1.  To  provide  the  student  with  a modified  school  program. 

2.  To  provide  the  student  with  understanding  and  sympathetic 
counseling  on  a day-to-day  basis. 

3.  To  provide  the  environment  for  significant  attitudinal  changes  on 
the  part  of  the  participants. 

4.  To  provide  meaningful  work  experience  in  a supervised  and  controlled 
setting. 

5.  To  provide  the  student  with  opportunities  for  skill  development  in 
reading. 

I feel  that  we  have  met  these  goals  within  the  scope  of  our  expecta- 
tions. We  weren't  going  to  change  significantly  the  behavioral  patterns 
of  all  the  students  at  this  stage  of  their  schooling.  I feel  that  we  did 
make  some  changes  and  that  the  attempt  was  justified. 

We  did  modify  the  student  schedule  in  terms  of  actual  academic  par- 
ticipation. Many  of  the  participants  felt  that  the  reduction  of  academic 
pressure  was  their  greatest  need  at  the  present  time.  The  combination  of 
academics,  related  class,  and  work  experience  was  very  appealing  to  them. 

The  provision  of  counseling  daily,  both  in  the  group  process,  and 
individually  in  the  counseling  office  was  a consoling  factor.  The  stu- 
dents found  in  this,  the  security  and  friendship  they  all  were  seeking. 

All  of  the  students  appreciated  having  a friend  who  would  take  time  to  listen 
to  their  troubles.  I am  sure  many  difficulties  were  resolved  through  this 
relationship. 

I think  that  we  provided  the  environment  for  those  who  wished  to  make 
positive  changes  in  attitude.  Some  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities, 
but  a few  were  unable  to  see  the  significance  for  them.  Immediate  grati- 
fication of  needs  still  continues  to  be  the  goal  of  a few  in  the  program. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  work  experience  program  was  excellent  but 
the  actual  implementation  was  somewhat  discouraging.  The  students  were 
provided  with  work  activities  but  the  nature  of  the  tasks  became  too  boring. 
Due  to  circumstances,  the  stuoents  were  assigned  to  repetitive  tasks  for 
most  of  the  year.  The  lack  of  diversification  in  work  experiences  did 
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a great  deal  of  damage  to  the  morale  of  the  participants  and  also  the  super- 
visors. I will  say  that  success  in  the  technical  processes  areas  is  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  personality  and  viewpoint  of  the  supervisor.  This  program 
can  be  successful  but  the  supervising  personnel  must  be  selected  with  care. 

The  type  of  student  we  identified  for  this  program  needs  a patient  and  under- 
standing teacher. 

The  skill  development  in  reading  was  successful.  The  students  weren't 
particularly  overjoyed  with  this  phase  of  the  program,  but  once  they  got 
down  to  the  task,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it  and  get  something  for  it. 

Some  observations: 

1.  The  students  were  unanimous  in  their  support  of  the  program  until 
they  found  the  technical  processes  class  to  be  very  uncomfortable. 

They  became  bored  and  very  dissatisfied  with  the  methods  of  super* 
vision. 

2.  The  students  felt  that  the  classroom  experience  was  a good 
opportunity  for  them  to  open  up  and  be  themselves.  Many  problems 
and  difficulties  were  resolved  in  this  setting. 

3.  They  looked  forward  to  any  opportunity  to  get  out  of  school  - field 
trip  especially.  They  didn't  particularly  care  where,  just  so  they 
got  out. 

4.  The  girls  in  the  bookstore  thought  it  was  very  worthwhile  experience. 
This  aspect  of  work  experience  was  very  successful. 

5.  The  letters  sent  home  to  parents,  and  the  home  visits  were  very  suc- 
cessful . 

6.  The  parent  counseling  was  well  received.  Some  of  the  participants 
were  disappointed  when  they  ended  the  sessions. 

7.  We  lost  one  boy  who  dropped  out  after  consultation  with  his  parents  and 
the  school  psychologist.  His  association  with  W.O,  was  the  sole 
factor  in  keeping  him  in  school  as  long  as  we  did.  He  found  employment 
in  a service  station  where  he  could  feel  some  satisfaction  in  his  work. 

Recommendations: 

1.  Make  early  identification  of  students  for  the  program  so  they  will  be 
assigned  on  the  first  day  of  school. 

2.  Concinue  the  related  type  class  on  a three  day  a week  basis  with  read- 
ing on  the  remaining  two. 

3.  Do  not  continue  the  library  study;  they  don't  have  enough  to  study. 

4.  The  use  of  weekly  assignments  should  be  discontinued;  the  student  and 
teachers  would  not  follow  through  on  them. 
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The  bookstore  should  be  retained  as  a work  station;  it  has 
excellent  potential. 


6.  The  use  of  Scope  Magazine  should  be  continued  in  the  clas-^room. 


7.  The  Guidance  Associates  film  strips  and  records  are  excellent 
devices  for  stimulating  discussions. 


8.  The  Follett  and  Turner-Livingston  materials  were  poorly  received 
by  the  students.  I don't  recommend  their  continued  use. 

9.  The  related  class  emphasis  should  be  on  group  guidance  and  coun- 
seling. Preparation  for  "everyday  living"  should  be  the  goal. 


10.  Technical  Processes  under  t* - present  arrangement  should  be  dropped. 


11.  A Technical  Processes  program  should  be  devised  which  gives  the 
student  opportunity  to  create  a finished  product  in  which  he  can 
take  individual  pride. 


12.  Use  the  bookstore  as  an  outlet  for  a variety  of  products  made  in 
the  Technical  Processes  class. 


13.  Get  a man  in  Technical  Processes  who  has  a background  in  Arts  and 
Crafts. 

14.  Do  not  allow  girls  in  the  Techni  :1  Processes  class  unless  there 
are  specific  tasks  they  can  perform.  (Bookstore  included). 

15.  Play  down  the  aspect  of  pay  in  the  Technical  Processes  program; 
this  should  be  secondary,  not  the  primary  motivator. 

16.  Make  home  visits  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  periodically 
throughout  the  year. 

17.  Continue  parent  counseling  - parent  contact  is  the  key  to  success. 

18.  Keep  the  class  size  in  the  twelve  to  fifteen  ratio. 

19.  Do  not  release  any  students  from  Technical  Processes  for  out-of- 
school  work  experience. 

We  have  met  success  and  failure  this  year  in  our  program,  but  we  have 
gained  much  on  which  to  build  our  programs  of  the  future.  We  can  be  proud 
of  our  successes  and  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  reversing  our  fail- 
ures. Patience  is  the  by-word  by  which  we  should  guide  ourselves  in  working 
with  this  type  of  child. 


The  efforts,  encouragement,  and  cooperation  which  we  received  from 
Mr.  Thomas  O' Driscoll,  Director  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services,  and  Mr.  Warren 
Collier  was  greatly  appreciated.  '-Ve  were  very  fortunate  to  receive  the 
backing  of  the  'school  administration.  Both  Dr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Haskell  were 
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very  helpful.  I was  pleased  with  the  favorable  reaction  from  the  faculty. 

In  general,  the  program  was  well  backed  by  the  administration  and  faculty. 

I personally  feel  that  the  program  has  gone  well.  I have  enjoyed  my 
association  with  the  group  of  students.  They  have  presented  me  with  many 
trials  and  tribulations  but  I hope  they  have  been  worthwhile. 

W.O.  students  are  programmed  into  the  reading  lab  one  class  period 
during  the  week.  The  Gates  Reading  Survey  is  administered  to  determine 
approximate  reading  grade  level.  While  these  are  being  scordd  and  eval- 
uated, the  class  does  readings  on  the  nature  of  ood  reading  and  the  causes 
of  reading  disabilities.  After  several  class  ssosions  most  students  are 
ready  to  accept  a guided  reading  program. 

The  objectives  of  the  guided  reading  program  are  to  increase  speed  and 
comprehension  and  to  develop  a positive  attitude  toward  books.  Motivation 
is  a major  problem  and  for  this  reason  a machine  approach  to  reading  is 
preferred.  Students  are  timed  on  short  reading  selections  in  Nila  Benton 
Smith’s  Be  A Better  Reader  Book  Four.  Elizabeth  Simpson's  Bette':;  Reading 
Book  yields  a reading  rate  for  each  student  on  a long  selection.  All  timed 
readings  are  followed  by  comprehension  and  vocabulary  exercises.  The  stu- 
dents are  then  directed  through  either  a Craig  Reader  Program  on  their 
reading  level  or  through  the  EDL  Controlled  Reader.  Timed  readings  are  con- 
tinued to  mark  student  progress  in  a normal  reading  situation.  Most  stu- 
dents show  an  increase  in  speed  and  comprehension. 

Students  are  encouraged  at  all  sessions  to  continue  practice  in  read- 
ing through  an  independent  reading  program.  For  this  purpose  a variety  of 
paperback  books  has  been  made  available.  No  book  reports  are  required  and 
the  only  follow-up  is  informal  discussion  with  the  reading  teacher. 

It  is  my  recommendation  that  the  reading  program  for  W.O.  students  be 
continued.  The  program  would  greatly  improve,  however,  from  additional 
reading  instruction  during  the  week.  One  class  period  per  week,  for  example, 
in  the  school  library  would  not  be  at  all  out  of  line.  One  more  class  period 
each  week  reading  current  newspapers  or  periodicals  under  the  guidance  of  the 
W.O.  instructor  would  greatly  support  the  Occupational  English  program.  It 
is  my  conviction,  however,  that  a textbook/workbook  approach  to  reading  be 
avoided. 

Fo:.est  View  High  School  - Mr.  Ron  Rovin  experimented  with  a speed  reading 
course  developed  by  a commercial  school.  He  used  our  W.O.  stuaents  and  non-W.O. 
students  and  selected  a random  group  as  a control  group.  Pre-tests  were  given 
in  reading  skills  and  a post-test  will  be  given  in  May  to  determine  the  rate  of 
growth  or  loss  that  this  method  produces.  Mr.  Rovin  had  concluded  that  this 
highly  structured  approach  cannot  be  taught  effectively  over  a thirty  week 
period  to  most  students.  He  recommends  a shortened  course  of  concentrated  effort 
and  study  followed  by  small  discussion  croups.  He  also  concluded  that  increased 
ability  in  reading  does  generally  result  in  increased  academic  confidence.  All 
of  the  students  in  the  program  read  a good  deal  more  than  usual.  Several  parents 
were  pleased  with  the  improved  attitude  in  reading  that  their  youngsters  dis-' 
played.  With  some  adjustment  in  method  and  time,  the  reading  will  continue  to  be 
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an  important  facet  of  our  program. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  Reading  Program  should  be 
revamped  to  make  it  an  integral  part  of  the  class  procedure.  Taking  the 
students  from  the  regular  class  and  sending  them  to  the  reading  teacher 
has  not  been  successful.  The  Scope  materials  have  held  the  interest  of  the 
students  quite  well.  Movies  have  been  used  more  extensively  than  in  the 
past.  Student  interest  in  reading  plays  has  been  a surprise  to  the  teacher^, 
but  has  been  capitalized  upon  as  a technique.  The  monthly  field  trips  have 
been  an  excellent  motivational  tool.  One  boy  indicated  surprise  that  any- 
one would  want  to  take  him  anywhere,  especially  the  school.  This  year  the 
related  class  has  been  the  most  successful  aspect  of  the  program.  One 
reason  is  the  year’s  experience  of  the  teachers.  Another,  I feel,  is  the 
’’two  teacher”  approach.  This  has  permitted  a great  deal  of  flexibility  and 
manipulation  of  the  class.  In  many  activities  the  class  has  been  divided 
into  two  groups  and  this  has  worked  very  well. 


Individual  Schools  - 1967-68 


Arlington  High  School  - The  best  word  to  describe  this  year’s  C.W.A. 
English  program  at  Arlington  High  School  would  be  "experimental.”  Coming,  in 
"c*' id’’  to  this  program  was  certainly  an  experience  to  be  remembered.  Having 
absolutely  no  background  in  course  work  or  experience  with  this  kind  of  stu- 
dent, I felt  at  a loss  when  I began.  I experimented  with  getting  acquainted 
with  the  students  because  I felt  somewhat  strange  and  I could  sense  that  the 
boys  were  also  uncomfortable.  This  proved  to  be  valuable  because  I think 
the  boys  appreciated  knowing  what  I expected  of  them  and  what  they  expected 
from  me.  I felt  that  the  teacher  must  show  these  boys  that  teachers  are 
human.  This  I believe  was  very  instrumental  in  gaining  their  confidence. 

The  second  phase  of  our  class  was  concerned  with  more  "experimentation.” 
We  used  workbooks  (TURNER -LIVINGSTON  COMMUNICATION  SERIES),  the  feeling  was 
that  the  workbooks  would  be  better  than  the  traditional  grammar  book.  Much 
of  the  time  we  discussed  the  situations  in  the  stories  and  talked  about 
values  and  a+titudes.  Because  of  the  extensive  discussions,  only  a few  of 
the  books  were  completed.  Trying  to  achieve  variety  and  avoid  monotony,  we 
also  worked  with  the  Follett  Basic  Learning  Program  in  English.  This  series 
was  more  concerned  with  the  fundamentals  of  English.  I believe  this  would 
be  better  to  use  at  a freshman  level  and  the  Turner  series  more  adapted  for 
the  sophomore  level. 

We  did  not  complete  either  series  because  of  the  movie  project  which  I 
believe  was  the  most  important  phase  of  this  year's  program.  I got  the  idea 
to  make  a film  from  a recent  article  I read.  It  might  be  a way  to  have  the 
boys  do  something  creative.  I introduced  the  idea  through  an  article  in 
Scope  Magazine  which  we  had  been  using  for  supplemental  reading  throughout 
the  year.  Immediately  the  boys  interest  was  aroused  knowing  that  the  movie 
project  was  their  responsibility  which  they  accepted  enthusiastically.  We 
began  by  having  the  boys  try  out  for  parts.  I let  the  boys  be  the  judge  and 
their  choices  were  identical  with  mine.  At  this  point  in  the  school  year  I 
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was  beginning  to  know  something  about  the  dynamics  of  these  students. 

I felt  the  best  approach  in  working  with  these  boys  would  be  for  me  to 
start  by  accentuating  their  talents  and  strong  points.  This  way  both  the 
students  and  I felt  that  we  had  accomplished  something.  We  progressed 
into  more  difficult  work  as  the  year  went  by,  but  always  trying  to  build 
their  confidence.  These  students  had  not  experienced  much  success  in 
school  up  to  this  point.  Once  some  confidence  is  built  you  can  then  work 
on  attitudes  and  values. 

The  movie  project  is  still  in  progress.  I hope  to’ have  it  completed 
shortly.  We  have  had  a slight  delay,  one  of  the  actors  cut  his  foot.  I 
have  noticed  a slight  change  in  the  boys  attitude  since  we  started  this 
project.  For  example,  while  shooting  this  film  the  boys  were  very  punctual. 
When  I say  punctual  this  also  includes  the  students  coming  on  on  Saturday 
mornings.  We  have  met  and  shot  film  on  six  different  Saturdays  beginning  at 
7:00  A.M.  and  lasting  until  12:00  noon.  At  no  time  did  the  boys  ever  refuse 
to  meet  on  Saturday.  I believe  some,  even  if  minute,  progress  has  been  made. 
The  boys  behaved  excellently  while  filming  in  the  police  station  and  in 
general  conducted  themselves  well. 

Generally,  I feel  that  the  class  has  shown  some  accomplishment.  They 
are  still  rough,  sometimes  crude,  but  they  are  a little  different  now  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Different  in  a positive  sense. 

I don't  feel  qualified  to  offer  any  recommendations  at  this  point,  but 
I think  the  field  trips  were  extremely  valuable,  and  I wo^lld  like  to  see  them 
scheduled  in  the  future.  Of  course  the  field  trip  to  Springfield  was  not  only 
educationally  excellent,  but  a superb  way  to  show  the  students  that  the  school 
is  concerned  about  them. 

I think  the  cooperation  this  year  between  faculty  members  in  this  program 
was  exceptionally  good;  it  added  a spirit  of  togetherness  that  made  teaching 
enjoyable. 

I would  like  to  compliment  Mr.  Schroeder  and  Mrs.  Claney  for  their 
valuable  assistance  and  willing  manner  concerning  any  request  I presented.  I 
believe  this  kind  of  attitude  will  make  the  program  a success. 


A reading  skills  program  was  set  up  in  connection  with  the  12  W.O.  boys 
during  the  school  year  1967-68.  Two  reading  tests  — the  Gates  Reading  Survey, 
Form  1,  for  Grade  3 through  Grade  10  and  the  Von  Wagenen  Analytical  Reading 
Scales,  Form  M,  Junior  division  — were  administered  in  order  to  establish  the 
reading  performance  level  of  each  individual.  Then  a reading  program  was 
formulated  at  each  grade  level.  Each  student  was  given  a folder  of  work  a+  his 
performance  level  in  which  he  was  to  work  at  his  own  speed.  Reading  score-  for 
this  group  ranged  from  3rd  to  10th  grade,  (two  at  3rd  grade;  three  at  4th 
grade;  three  at  5th  grade;  two  at  6th  grade;  one  at  7th  grade;  and  one  at  10th 
grade. ) 
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Materials  used  in  the  program  folders  included: 

Crai^  Reader^  programs  C1~C2-C3-C4-C5-  and  B 
Be  a Better  Reader  by  N.  B.  Smith,  Books  I and  II 
Reader's  Digest  Skill  Builders,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 
Programmed  Reading  (at  all  levels) 

Language  in  Your  Life  I,  Scope  (at  all  levels) 

Scope  Magazine 
Newspaper 

Any  or  all  programs  available  in  the  Arlington  reading  laboratory 
which  were  needed  for  practice  in  a specific  skill. 

Students  came  in  once  a week  in  an  exchange  period  when  iny  English  I 
remedial  students  went  for  a free-reading  period  with  the  teacher  of  the 
related  English  skills  in  W.O.  Some  progress  was  noted,  but  high  interest 
was  shown  by  only  a few  students.  This  program  has  decided  limitations: 
first,  it  is  not  easy  for  this  type  of  student  to  switch  to  a new  situation 
once  a week  for  an  hour  and  follow  the  continuity  of  the  workj  second,  it  is 
not  easy  for  this  type  of  student  to  come  into  a one-period-a-week  class 
and  behave  in  such  a fashion  that  he  can  settle  down  immediately  to  workj 
third,  one-period-a-week  is  not  enough  time  to  develop  skills.  Therefore, 

I do  not  recommend  the  scheduling  of  this  type  of  reading  program  for  next 
year.  Instead  we  hope  that  these  students  will  come  to  the  reading  lab 
two  or  three  times  a week  from  a study  hall  rather  than  from  the  English- 
related-skills  class.  They  will  come  in  small  groups  of  three  or  four  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  or  Tuesday,  Thursday.  They  will  be  tested  and 
put  to  work  on  their  individualized  programs  when  I will  be  having  English  I 
remedial  or  developmental  reading  classes.  We  hope  to  have  tutors  avail- 
able during  these  periods  to  assist  in  answering  questions  and  instructing 
in  the  use  of  new  materials.  These  tutors  will  be  volunteer  upper-classmen 
who  are  willing  to  assist  during  their  study  hall  periods.  Properly  chosen 
tutors  have  a very  beneficial  effect  on  this  particular  type  of  student  who 
sometimes  is  more  willing  to  accept  guidance  from  a peer  than  from  an  adult. 
Hopefully  this  new  plan  for  scheduling  of  C.W.A.  students  in  the  reading 
lab  will  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  student  in  giving  him  more  time  in  the 
lab  and  a better  working  atmosphere.  He  should  be  better  able  to  direct 
his  attention  to  his  reading  problems  than  to  the  behavior  of  his  class- 
mates. He  will  also  be  in  contact  with  other  students  who  have  a more 
serious  interest  in  improving  their  reading  skills,  and  this  may  prove 
stimulating  to  the  C.W.A.  student. 


Elk  Grove  High  School  - In  the  English  class  at  Elk  Grove  High  School, 
I started  off  by  giving  these  students  the  Gates  Better  Reading  test.  Forms 
1,  2,  and  3.  This  was  followed  up  with  weekly  timings  of  their  reading 
speed  and  comprehension.  Materials  used  for  group  work  are  as  follows: 

Tactics  in  Reading,  Scope  Magazine,  and  various  additional  materials 
covering  phonics.  Chicago  Sun-Times  newspaper  was  brought  in  for 
reading  practice. 
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Individual  work  was  in  the  following  areas: 

Turner  - Livingston  series  very  useful  especially  The  Jobs 
You  Get  and  the  Money  You  Make.  (The  students  selected  these 
particular  workbooks  to  do).  Success  In  Language  series  did 
not  keep  the  interest  of  the  students. 

EDL  - Useful  with  individuals  or  small  groups.  Three  students 
went  regularly  to  the  lab  to  work  with  this  machine.  Craig 
Readers  were  too  complicated  for  most  of  the  students. 

Advanced  Skills  in  Reading  I and  III  and  Basic  Reading  Skills 
provided  greater  challenge  than  workbooks,  but  these  did  not 
keep  the  interest  of  the  students  as  well.  I introduced  these 
materials  fourth  quarter  only. 

SRA  and  Lit.  Sampler  - used  occasionally  in  individual  and  group 
lessons. 

Books  - paperbacks  were  primary  source,  students  were  required 
to  write  a report  on  each  book  read  on  3 x 5 cards. 

Composition  - One  page  journals  were  required  each  day.  Re copied 
notes  from  other  classes  were  acceptable.  Several  students  wrote 
original  papers  daily  while  others  had  to  rely  on  copied  material. 
These  journals  were  not  read  for  content  but  checked  for  length 
and  neatness.  Students  kept  journals  for  the  entire  year. 

The  students  were  given  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  a variety  of  musicals 

such  as  ’’Oliver,’*  ’’South  Pacific,”  ”How  To  Succeed ,”  etc.  Most  students 

expressed  a desire  to  hear  these  after  seeing  ’’Marne,”  wiiich  was  one  of  their 
cultural  field  trips. 


Classroom  Methods: 

Individual  and  group  work  alternated  by  quarters.  After  the  first  quarter 
of  group  work  covering  phonics,  students  expressed  a desire  to  work  individually. 
Students  kept  folders  of  their  work,  and  when  a certain  number  of  exercises  had 
been  completed,  I graded  the  folders. 

Various  systems  must  be  devised  for  grading  individual  work — depending  on  the 
materials  that  students  use.  An  index  of  materials  on  the  remedial  level  for 
English  I is  available  and  very  useful.  Third  quarter  students  continued  doing 
group  work  in  phonics  in  addition  to  doing  the  grammar  exercises  and  phonics 
X-work  puzzles  from  Scope  Magazine.  Fourth  quarter  consisted  of  individual  work 
in  Adv.  Skills  in  Reading  I.  Ill,  and  Basic  Reading  Skills. 


Recommenda  ti on  s : 


1.  A period  of  orientation  to  the  program  for  the  teachers  as  well 
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as  the  students  would  allow  for  a better  understanding 
of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  program. 

Students  must  understand  the  purpose  of  being  grouped 
separately  in  academic  subject  areas  before  entering  the 
program  to  prevent  misconceptions. 

2,  Greater  coordination  of  the  teachers  in  all  subject  areas 
involved  in  the  program  would  aid  in  evaluation  of  the 
students, 

3,  Limited  class  size  is  excellent  for  individual  work. 


Forest  View  High  School  - Before  outlining  the  general  techniques  and 
considerations  of  the  course,  it  may  be  helpful  to  say  something  about  those 
students  concerned.  The  students  are  identified  as  underachievers  or  reluc- 
tant learners,  usually  due  to  either  a lack  of  parental  acceptance  or  guid- 
ance. Most  of  these  students  tend  to  react  defensively  and  negatively  in  the 
school  environment  and  social  relationships  rather  than  to  think  positively. 
Some  are  physically  and  orally  oriented--always  fidgeting  with  something  and 
tending  to  talk;  others  are  introverted,  quiet  and  withdrawn.  Both  types 
tend  to  dislike  reading  and  writing  except  when  the  material  concerned  relates 
directly  to  their  interests  and  is  not  subject  to  examination.  Their  attitudes 
toward  school  can  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  school  requirements  are  not 
relevant  to  the  immediate  realities  and  felt  needs  of  their  lives.  School  is 
attended  for  the  social  contacts  it  provides,  as  an  escape  from  home  environ- 
ment because  of  parental  pressure  (or  state  law),  or  because  the  future  need 
of  education  is  recognized  (seldom  the  case).  The  two  main  interests  of 
these  students  are  first,  the  building  and  maintaining  of  their  self-esteem 
and  second,  the  solving  of  personal  problems  (usually  regarding  home  life). 

At  the  extreme,  the  basic  behavior  patterns  of  these  students  in  class  can  be 
observed  as  the  following.  There  is  exclusive  self-interest,  shifting  between 
"contact"  type  behavior  (usually  talking  with  a peer),  which  reflects  their 
continual  need  to  find  acceptance,  or  at  least  be  noticed,  and  "escape"  type, 
whose  main  aim  is  to  avoid  thinking  about  themselves,  their  future  and  basic 
responsibilities.  Self  insight  seems  only  achievable  at  those  times  when 
their  self-concept  is  positive  enough  to  allow  it  (negative,  although  hope- 
fully constructive,  criticism). 

The  individual's  basic  need  is  acceptance.  With  acceptance  a feeling  of 
self-worth  follows  and  in  turn  makes  the  chances  for  satisfactory  performance 
and  competency  much  higher  than  would  be  possible  with  a negative  self  image. 

In  other  words  a positive  self-concept  allows  an  individual  to  leave  a negative 
and  defensive  world  and  to  gain  a positive  one  characterized  by  optimism  and 
confidence.  (Students  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  old  with  the  opposite  past 
environment  will  obviously  not  respond  immediately  to  such  an  atmosphere;  only 
time  will  make  its  impression). 
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The  basic  aim  of  the  course  should  be  to  provide  basic  acceptance.  The 
following  aims  are  secondary  and  probably  only  achievable  after  the  first  has 
been  fulfilled! 

1.  Present  experiences  v^ich  appeal  to  the  student^  interests. 

2.  Enable  the  student  to  understand  and  evaluate  his  own  experience. 

3.  Enable  the  student  to  accept  personal  responsibility  for  his  own 
actions  and  their  consequences. 

4.  Enable  the  student  .to  cooperate  and  eventually  to  emphathize  with 
others. 

5.  Enable  the  student  to  learn  the  basic  skills  and  to  satisfy  his 

personal  interests  while  respecting  the  equality  of  others. 

* 

Besides  an  atmosphere  of  basic  acceptance  (each  student  as  an  individual-- 
his  integrity  as  a human  being— not  necessarily  acceptance  of  all  his  actions) 
a set  of  definite  behavior  responsibilities  and  enforcement  procedures  is  a 
necessity.  Three  points  to  remember;  first,  justice  of  individual  treatment  and 
especially  of  discipline  is  essential;  second  (as  a guide  to  course  content  and 
performance  expectations),  an  individual  responds  directly  to  what  is  asked  of 
him;  third,  it's  not  so  much  what  is  asked  of  an  individual,  as  how  it  is  asked. 
Being  interested  in  the  student,  being  able  to  listen  and  give  advice  by  ex- 
ploring alternatives  are  also  necessary  teacher  characteristics. 

For  structure  the  length  and  type  of  activities  of  the  class  period  vary 
considerably  according  to  need.  The  structure  should  provide  learning  oppor- 
tunities emphasizing  both  rigid  and  flexible  orientations.  Specifically,  self- 
contained  class  periods  where  no  assignment  or  material  extends  to  the  next 
day;  exceptions  to  this  structure  are  the  assigning  of  paperback  novels,  library 
research  papers,  and  full-length  movie  viewing  and  discussion.  Usually  the 
class  period  combines  different  types  of  work;  oral  and  silent  reading  from  all 
sources  (short  stories,  novels,  and  plays);  discussion  of  reading  materials 
(books  and  magazines);  films,  (the  best  are  20-40  minutes  in  length,  allowing 
immediate  discussion),  individual  and  group  experience;  writing,  usually  of  a 
brief  nature--questionnaires,  paragraphs,  and  short  themes  and  research  papers. 

I also  make  an  allotment,  at  least  tvdee  a week  of  ten  to  twenty  minutes  (55 
minute  period),  for  free  time  for  conversation,  records,  and  any  needed  indi- 
vidual help.  (During  spring"  I occasionally  took  the  class  out  to  play  softball.) 

In  dealing  with  materials  the  emphasis  is  on  cause-effect  and  point-of-view 
in  analyzing  and  understanding.  Depending  on  the  type  of  group  involved,  the 
materials  used  are  on  a hit-and-miss  basis.  My  basic  criterion  for  selection 
is  appeal  to  student  interest,  at  the  same  time  fulfilling  needs.  (l  have  found 
that  almost  any  material  can  be  used  to  bring  out  certain  principles  of  human 
relationship  and  self-understanding).  At  present  these  materials  are  oriented 
toward  experience  which  reflects  the  student  or  with  which  they  can  identify. 

As  far  as  particular  units  or  areas  are  concerned,  I have  used  materials  on 
current  world  and  local  events,  political  ideas,  and  moral  judgments  as  related 
to  human  values;  for  example*  poverty,  population,  law,  pollution,  prejudice. 
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Viet  Nam,  Civil  Rights,  Hippies.  However,  the  most  effective  materials  are 
those  dealing  with  the  students*  own  lives--school , home  and  friends. 

In  terms  of  evaluation  students  are  to  evaluate  themselves  with  certain 
guidelines  provided.  In  general  the  students  graded  themselves  accurately. 

I have  also  considered  the  pass-fail  and  single  grade  systems.  During  the 
final  quarter  of  the  school  year  a version  of  independent  study  was  tried. 
Minimum  requirements  for  a C grade  were  established.  Those  students  who 
desired  a grade  above  a C could  choose  to  submit  a project  of  any  accept- 
able nature  (which  was  indicated  before  work  began)  for  credit  towards  an 
A or  B grade.  (A  necessary  feature  of  this  plan  is  a general  approach  sheet 
for  student  reference).  Student  interest  in  grades  will  vary  from  consider- 
able to  none.  I prefer  the  independent  study  alternative  with  minimum  re- 
quirements for  a C grade,  however,  the  structure  of  this  system  must  be 
made  clear  to  the  students. 

At  this  point  in  the  individual’s  education  the  patterns  of  behavior, 
perception,  and  attitude  are  becoming  fixed.  The  major  function  of  the  pro- 
gram at  this  point  is  to  allow  the  individual  time  to  mature  in  a school 
environment  which  makes  minimal  demands,  except  definite  behavior  rules, 
while  providing  positive  experience  by  working  through  interests  and  giving 
basic  teacher  acceptance.  The  course  content  should  cater  to  the  interests 
of  these  or  any  students;  it  is  essential  that  it  does,  for  the  school  must 
seek  to  be  relevant  to  the  individual's  needs.  If  the  feeling  of  irrelevance 
enters  a student's  attitude,  school  becomes  an  institution  designed  merely  to 
keep  him  off  the  streets  or  to  fit  him  to  the  needs  of  society.  Concrete 
changes  in  attitude,  perception,  and  behavior  will  be  few  and  gradual,  perhaps 
even  less  if  the  home  situation  (usual  negative  experience)  remains  the  same. 
Family  counseling  for  both  parents,  individually  and  together  is  almost  always 
advisable  if  only  to  acquaint  them  with  the  child’s  problem  as  the  staff  sees 
it.  Ideally  this  type  of  program  should  begin  in  the  grade  school  to  reach 
its  full  potential. 

Conclusion  . ' 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the  basic  social  problem  of  society  is 
evident  in  these  students.  The  familyj  education,  and  society  deny  the  young 
people  the  necessary  and  meaningful  in-depth  contact  with  adults  which  results 
in  a mature,  understanding  relationship.  This  is  especially  true  with  these 
students  because  the  primary  source  of  meaningful  adult  contact  is  usually 
not  merely  missing,  but  negative  (poor  family  relationship).  This  compounds 
the  problem  and  throws  more  responsibility  on  society  in  general  and  education 
specifically.  The  problem  of  self -acceptance,  identity,  and  meaning,  is 
difficult  enough  for  the  average  young  person;  for  these  young  people  it  can 
become  impossible. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  that  of  relating  the  generations.  For  teachers 
this  takes  precedence  over  skill  and  knowledge  aims.  The  solution  is  more 
dependent  on  individual  teacher's  character  and  experience  than  on  books  and 
curriculum  offerings. 
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Questions 

This  section  is  designed  to  present  those  questions  which  are  important 
and  quite  open  to  debate.  Following  it^  io  a summary  of  the  1967-68  curriculum 
with  some  brief  evaluative  comments,  I have  also  tried  to  list  most  of  the 
basic  materials  used  and  others  which  are  suggested.  Lastly,  the  bibliography 
will  provide  background  information  necessary  for  all  overall  perspective  of 
the  basic  problems. 

The  behavior  requij;aments  are  essential;  they  must  be  definite  and  followed 
without  arbitrary  exception.  The  course  requirements  are  necessarily 
slight  because  of  this  type  of  student's  exclusive  self-interest,  absence  of 
self-discipline  and  lack  of  responsibility.  This  last  point  is  to  be  questioned. 
Should  these  students  be  divided  and  assigned  to  average  tract  classes  and 
consequently  have  average  responsibilities?  Being  in  such  a class  and  under- 
achiever would  have  no  support  from  other  underachievers  and  would  therefore 
have  to  emulate  an  average  student  or  withdraw  completely  into  himself.  In 
addition,  provision  for  a special  class  for  the  group  of  underachievers  (within 
an  English  class  or  in  place  of  study  hall  or  after  school)  would  allow  special 
treatment  (group  and  individual  counseling). 

Is  the  usual  lack  of  a positive  self-concept  occasionally  or  even  often, 
relative  to  the  basic  context  of  the  situation?  If  a student  lacks  self-esteem 
in  the  school,  does  he  also  lack  it  at  home,  with  his  peers,  etc,?  If  he  does 
not,  does  this  make  a crucial  comment  on  the  relevance  of  the  school  context? 

And  if  so,  what  is  it  and  how  can  the  teachers  and  program  respond? 

Part  of  the  basic  structure  of  the  program  divides  the  five  weekly  class 
periods  into  two  sections.  For  three  days  the  students  have  English,  for  the 
remaining  two  days  they  meet  with  counselors  in  a group  situation.  The  problem, 
or  question,  which  arises  is  the  compulsory  nature  of  the  two  weekly  periods 
of  group  counseling.  This  situation  was  continually  the  object  of  student 
complaint.  Whether  or  not  it  i'  advisable  to  continue  this  division  should  be 
decided  by  the  counselors.  However,  the  type  of  student  dealt  with  makes  it 
necessary  that  the  academic  teacher  have  additional  free  time  for  research 
and  recovery.  It  is  also  apparent  that  while  some  students  are  able  to  benefit 
from  the  group  situation,  many  first  need  extensive  in-depth  individual  coun- 
seling. 
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Date Unit 


Schedule  for  Year 
Comment 


Film  and  or  Book 


Sept.  5-8,  1967  Introduction 

Study/Communi cat ions 
11-15  Poverty 

18-22 
25-29 

Oct.  2-6 

9-13  Prejudice 

16-20 
23-27 

Nov.  2 

6-10 

13-17 

20-22 


Dec.  -1  Library  Research  • 

4-8  Paper  (frosh) 

11-15 
18-21 

Jan.  3-5,  1968 
8-12 
15-19 
22-25 


Good--can  be  read  Two  Blocks  Apart-G 

orally  in  its  entirety  Superfluous  People-F 
Unit  too  long--more 
class  activity. 

Material  not  related 
to  individual  well 
enough--need  more 
structure. 

Planned  structure 
evaporating 
In  class  experience 
of  short  duration-- 
immediate  S.  personal 
Out  of  class  experience 

independent  in  nature  The  Twisted  Cross-F 
Students  have  become 
adjusted  enough  to  be- 
come critical — not  Social  Revolution-P 

constructively;  they  Grapes  of  Wrath-G 

remain  self-oriented  Emotional  Health-F 

with  little  regard  to  Feelings  of  Rejection-G 
anything  which  doesn't 
touch  them  personally. 


Everybody's  Prejudiced-G 
Clinton  8.  the  Law-G 
High  Wall-G 

Did  You  Hear  What  I Said-F 
Black  Like  Me-G 
Minister  of  Hate-F 


(First  semester  is  other — oriented;  second;  sel f-oriented--emphasis  on  student 
interest,  and  activity  and  variety) 


Feb. 


March 


April 


May 


June 


-2 

Understanding  Self 

No  Reason  to  Stay-G 

5-9 

13-16 

19-23 

-1 

and  Relating  to  Others 

Eye  of  the  Beholder-G 
Nobody  Waved  Goodbye-G 
Great  ExPectations-F 
Getting  the  Facts-F-P 
The  Shook-Up  Generation-G 

4-8 

Library  Research 

(a  variation  used 

11-15 

Paper  (frosh) 

with  the  sophs-inde- 

Loneliness  of  Runner-G 

18-22 

Mythology  (frosh) 

pendent  study) 

Who' s Boss?-F 

25-29 

The  Odyssey-G 

No  Man  is  an  Island-G 

1-5 

The  best  movies  seem 

Obi igations-P 

16-19 

Determining  Values-- 

to  have  a story  line 

The  Comer-(j-F 

22-26 

Law 

with  not  too  much 
intellectual  dialogue 

Dropouts  Anonymous-F 

-3 

Future 

Spring  fever  has  set 

6-10- 

13-17 

20-24 

27-29 

3-7 

in 

The  4 of  us  R Strangers-F 
The  individual 
High  Noon 
1984 

10-14 

Exams  & Workshop 

P-Poor  F-Fair  G-Good 
(according  to  class 
acceptance  not  film 
treatment  of  content) 
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Material s 


Pa perback  Books : 

Two  Blocks  Apart;  Black  Like  Me;  Nigger;  To  Kill  a Mockingbird;  The 
Ugly  American;  Viet  Nam  Diary;  Brave  New  World;  Loneliness  of  the  Long 
Distance  Runner;  Saturday  Night  and  Sunday  Morning;  The  Shook-Up  Generation; 

The  Assistant;  The  Cool  World;  The  Blackboard  Jungle. 

Magazines : 

One  daily  subscription  to  a newspaper;  one  monthly  subscription  to 
each  of  the  following:  Hot  Rod;  k.otor  Trend;  Cycle;  Teen;  Eye;  Seventeen; 

Popular  Science;  etc. 

Weekly  subscription  to  each  of  the  following:  Life;  Sports  Illustrated; 

Time;  Scope;  P.E. 

Textbooks : 

Slow  and  Average  English  whenever  appropriate. 

Films : 

Nobody  Waved  Goodbye  1;  Eye  of  the  Beholder  3;  No  Reason  to  Stay:  Choosing 
for  Happiness  3;  Grapes  of  Wrath  1;  1984  1;  High  Noon  1 ;rXoneliness  of  the  Long 
Distance  Runner  6;  What's  in  a Story  3;  Monkey  on  the  Back  3;  LSD  Insight  or 
Insanity  3;  Clinton  and  the  Law  3;  Everybody's  Prejudiced  3;  Who's  Boss?  3;  Why 
Vandalism?  3;  High  Wall  3;  Day  in  the  Life  of  J.  Mole  3;  Understanding  the  Law 
3;  Obligations  3;  Tht.  Corner  1;  Dropouts  Anonymous  1. 

(The  above  were  viewed  by  all  classes  67-68) 

Lonely  are  the  Brave  5;  The  Hustler  2;  Hud  2;  The  Informer  1;  Rebel  With- 
out a Cause  2;  Hemingways  Adventures  of  a Young  Man  2;  On  the  Waterfront  1; 

The  Outsider  5;  Nothing  but  a Man  1;  Baby  the  Rain  Must  Fall  5;  Oxbow  Incident 
1;  The  Charming  Couple  3;  All  the  Way  Home-  3;  An  American  Girl  3;  Dr.  Strangelove; 
Bedford  Incident;  The  Victors  1;  The  Quiet  One  3;  400  Blows;  Casablanca  1;  Fail 
Safe  I;  Lord  of  the  Flies  6;  Saturday  Night  and  Sunday  Morning  6;  Edge  of  the 
City  2;  To  Kill  a Mockingbird  5;  The  Ugly  American  5;  Paths  of  Glory;  The  Battle 
of  Culloden;  A Time  Out  of  War  4;  An  Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek  Bridge  4;  Potemkin 
1;  Treasure  of  the  Sierra  Madre  1;  Advise  and  Consent  1;  The  Fountainhead  1; 

The  Caine  Mutiny  1;  The  Sporting  Life  5;  Behold  a Pale  Horse  5;  The  Hole  1;  The 
Test;  The  Pusher  1;  Savage  Innocents;  Barabbas  1;  The  Young  and  the  Damned. 

1-Brandon;  2-Films,  I*"..;  3-District;  4-Contemporary;  5-Twyman;  6-Continental  16 


Teacher’s  Background  Sources 

Compulsory  Miseducation  by  Goodman 
The  Vanishing  Adolescent  by  Friedenberg 
Underachievers  by  Fine 
Condemned  to  Meaning  by  Smith 
People  or  Personnel  by  Goodman 


Growinq-up  Absurd  by  Goodman 
The  Shook-Up  Generation  by  Salisbury 
The  Dropout  by  Cervantes 
Parent  on  the  Run  by  Beecher 
Profile  of  the  School  Dropout, 
edited  by  Schrieber 
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Wheeling  High  School  - The  young  men  and  women  in  this  sophomore 
English  class  have  shown  significant  personality  development.  They  seem 
to  appreciate  things  that  are  done  for  them.  Their  occasional  lapses  into 
crude  behavior  are  not  unlike  those  which  take  place  in  other  classes.  When 
corrected  these  people  respond  in  a constructive  manner. 

This  group  of  sophomores  is  not  academically  oriented.  They  have  poor 
study  habits  and  often  come  unprepared.  The  danger  of  incurring  their 
inner  resentment  and  destroying  the  benefits  of  the  group  therapy  which  is 
practiced  with  the  parent-student-counselor  meetings  is  ever  present.  One 
has  to  "talk  loudly  but  carry  no  big  stick"  with  these  people. 

Academically,  also,  one  must  allow  much  more  time  then  one  intended 
originally  for  these  people  to  complete  an  assignment.  Absenteeism  and 
unpreparedness  are  reasons  for  this. 

Emphasis  academically  is  built  around  areas  of  their  interests  and 
around  human  values.  These  people  are  not  all  insensitive  clods.  They  can 
appreciate  the  problems  of  those  less  fortunate  than  themselves  and  they  can 
appreciate  each  other's  problems.  Whether  they  move  to  actively  help  those 
with  problems  is  questionable. 

An  example  of  building  a unit  around  areas  of  interest  would  be  as 
follows* 

1.  Indicate  that  West  Side  Story  is  an  excellent  story  about 
street  gangs  and  their  problems  and  frustrations, 

2.  Indicate  the  general  nature  of  the  plot,  suggesting  that  it 
parallels  a famous  Shakespearian  play,  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

3.  Play  the  musical  score  from  West  Side  Story. 

4.  Indicate  that  this  play  is  being  done  at  a dinner  theater. 

Develop  enthusiasm  for  attending  this. 

5.  Pass  out  books  (West  Side  Story).  Short  novel,  salty  language, 
easy  to  identify  with  characters. 

6.  Enthusiasm  for  story  developed.  Now  ask  for  volunteers  to 
handle  field  trip  details.  No  problem  here. 

7.  Finish  West  Side  Story.  Read  abbreviated  version  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  (in  poetic  form)  with  each  student  taking  a part.  No 
problem  here.  They  do  not  mind  reading  when  in  their  own  group. 
Embarrassment  is  not  much  of  a factor. 

8.  Attend  dinner  theater  - an  excellent  social  experience. 

9.  Summing  up:  This  worked  out  very  well.  The  students  enjoyed 

the  experience  immensely. 
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In  speech  courses  for  these  people  as  sophomores,  the  political  theme 
and  the  personal  interest  theme  were  emphasized.  The  Shakespearean  play 
Julius  Caesar  was  explored  for  its  poetry  and  emphasis  on  political  intrigue, 
and  for  its  powerful  speeches  employing  irony  and  sophistry.  Dramatic  struc- 
ture of  tragedy  and  plays  in  general  is  mentioned  "as  we  proceed."  Mechanics 
of  poetry  such  as  rime,  metre,  thythm,  and  the  figures  of  speech,  personi- 
fication, metaphor,  and  simile  were  explored  and  analyzed. 

The  other  speech  emphasis  was  placed  on  areas  of  interest  to  the  stu- 
dents. To  make  the  speechmaking  process  less  painful  initially  the  speeches 
emphasized  demonstrations  and  explanations  involving  visual  aids.  These 
speeches  were  followed  by  questions  from  the  other  members  of  the  class. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  organizing  the  speech  (outline),  preparation  of  visual 
aids,  and  good  techniques  for  oral  presentation.  I was  hypeicritical  of  some 
of  their  efforts  in  order  to  emphasize  limiting  the  topic,  presenting  the 
main  points  initially  in  the  introductory  phase  of  the  speech,  developing 
these  points  in  detail,  and  summarizing  briefly.  Actually  these  are  merely 
principles  of  oiganization.  However,  these  people  have  two  failings  which 
are  going  to  "murder"  them  in  life;  the  first  is  lack  of  self-discipline  and 
the  second  follows  from  this.  It  is  a lack  of  organizational  ability.  The 
latter  is  what  I was  striving  for  in  the  speeches. 

The  writing  aspects  of  the  program  involved  journal  writing.  The  phi- 
losophy is  writing  something  is  better  than  writing  nothing.  Criticism  is 
minor  and  only  upon  request.  The  emphasis  is  on  quantity  done.  Deadlines 
are  to  be  met.  Credit  is  given  for  quantity. 

Regarding  skills  themselves,  they  were  explored  through  Roots  for 
Success,  (Vocabulary),  and  Be  a Better  Reader  IV,  (Vocabulary,  speed  and 
comprehension).  Controlled  Reader.  (Machines  emphasizing  speed,  vocabu- 
lary, comprehension).  These  materials  are  graded  materials. 

To  sum  up,  these  students  have  made  good  social  progress,  adequate 
academic  progress,  and  better  than  average  progress  in  the  area  of  organi- 
zation and  self-discipline.  Their  exposure  to  school  in  my  class  ha^  been 
without  pressure.  They  seem  to  want  to  be  here.  Absenteeism  has  been 
low  except  for  two  students.  Their  final  speeches  were  good  efforts  and, 
they  completed  their  assignment  with  a high  degree  of  success  as  a final 
remembrance  of  this  past  year.  I am  reserving  judgment  as  to  how  well 
these  people  will  succeed  when  this  tight  knit  group  is  broken  up.  The 
other  teachers  will  not  know  who  they  are  and  they  will  have  to  conform  to 
the  standards  of  less  than  informed  people.  This  is  life  I know,  but  these 
people  are  not  really  going  to  function  in  a situation  where  constant  adjust- 
ments are  not  made  to  suit  their  perculiarities  of  habit  and  personality. 

They  will  succeed  better  if  they  are  kept  together. 


I found  the  Turner-Livingston  Series  extremely  helpful  in  working  in 
the  related  class  at  the  freshman  level.  The  first  series  is  very  helpful 
in  stimulating  thought  and  discussion  in  the  area  of  personal-social 
relationships.  The  Career  Guidance  Series  is  very  helpful  in  motivating  the 
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students  to  think  and  become  actively  involved  in  discussing  their 
future  plans. 

Both  series  are  geared  to  the  underachiever  to  the  point  that  the 
reading  level  becomes  too  easy  for  some  members  of  the  class.  By 
supplementing  the  series  with  SRA  Guidance  Booklets  or  any  other  relevant 
material,  the  series  becomes  very  worthwhile  for  the  entire  class. 

Turner-Livinqston  Reading  Series 

1.  The  Person  You  Are  - covers  areas  of  self-control,  use  of 
leisure  time,  personality  traits,  physical  and  social  needs, 
dating,  developing  worthwhile  goals,  learning  to  understand 
others,  learning  to  accept  yourself. 

2.  The  Money  You  Spend  - covers  areas  of  budgeting  and  banking, 
buying  wisely,  getting  part-time  job,  expenses  on  date,  ad- 
vantages of  staying  in  school,  security  money  brings. 

3.  The  Family  You  Belong  To  - covers  areas  of  how  to  get  along 
with  your  family,  family  relationships,  handling  respon- 
sibility, being  an  only  child,  etc. 

4.  The  Jobs  You  Get  - covers  job  applications,  how  to  read  want 
ads,  job  interviews,  letters  of  reference,  private  vs.  state 
employment  agencies,  improviiig  speech  and  handwriting. 

5.  The  Friends  You  Make  - covers  learning  how  to  make  and  keep 
friends,  o 'od  manners,  going  steady,  alcbhol  and  drugs,  gangs 
and  how  to  stay  out  of  them,  developing  new  interests,  impor- 
tance of  team  work. 

6.  The  Town  You  Live  In  - covers  various  areas  of  towns,  a T.V. 
studio,  a newspaper,  adjusting  to  city  life,  police  dept., 
fire  dept.,  recreational  facilities  in  a large  city. 

The  Turner  Career  Guidance  Series 


This  series  expands  on  the  reading  series  listed  above  as  they  relate 
to  vocational  preparation. 

1.  Wanting  A Job  - explains  where  to  begin  in  finding  a job,  career 
objectives,  aptitudes  and  attitudes,  social  security,  personal 
history  forms,  employment  agencies,  the  interview. 

2.  Training  For  A Job  - deals  with  tiainees,  apprentices,  and 
beginning  workmen,  the  job  application,  fringe  benefits,  help 
wanted  advertisements,  job  skills,  and  job  descriptions. 

3.  Starting  A Job  - is  concerned  with  job  ratings,  personal  budgets, 
managing  money,  the  pay  envelope,  deductions,  hospitalization 
insurance,  unions,  automobile  and  motorcycle  licensing  and  procedures. 
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4.  Looking  For  A Job  - job  misfortunes  and  what  to  do  about 
them,  personnel  agencies,  letters  of  application  and 
recommendation,  help  wanted  ads,  small  business,  and  im- 
proving skills. 

5.  Holding  A Job  - good  working  habits,  job  conditions, 
commuting,  job  in  business  and  industry,  domestic  and 
employment  crises  and  how  to  handle  them. 

6.  Changing  A Job  - deals  with  changing  jobs  for  career 
satisfaction  and  long  range  goals,  union  practices,  skilled 
workers,  pay  rates,  job  experience  and  work  maturity. 


Material  Used 

We  used  the  current  events  newspaper  which  I received  from  Central 
Admi*'_stration  weekly.  We  read  the  paper  and  discussed  the  current 
events,  both  in  panel  discussion  and  in  class-open-discussion.  This 
was  very  effective,  because  the  students  were  more  aware  of  world  events. 

We  also  used  short  story  books  for  slow  students  and  drama  for  slows. 
In  reading  these  I stressed  learning  didactic  lessons;  that  is^how  can  we 
benefit  from  others'  mistakes. 

We  read  "West  Side  Story"  and  "To  Sir  With  Love"  also,  and  I tried 
to  apply  these  experiences  to  their  own  lives.  It  was  easier  for  them  to 
make  the  transfer  to  their  own  lives  here. 

We  also  made  use  of  the  Scope  Reader,  again  stressing  learning  of 
attitudes  rather  than  memorizing  facts. 

I am  thankful  that  the  number  of  students  in  one  class  was  kept  at  a 
minimum.  I understand  that  the  purpose  of  the  class  was  to  stress  attitude 
rather  than  grades,  and  this  is  what  I tried  to  do,  along  with  stressing 
practical  values.  I am  happy  to  say  that  I noticed  a few  positive  changes 
in  attitude  among  some  students. 

I made  no  field  trips  with  those  in  the  program,  so  I cannot  comment 
on  this  aspect. 

I feel  the  goals  set  up  for  the  program  are  valid  and  in  a few  cases 
are  accomplished.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a lot  of  dis- 
appointment and  frustration  involved  in  working  with  the  program  due  to  the 
unwillingness  of  students  to  cooperate. 

I think  the  program  is  a welcome  one  in  that  it  does  serve  to  com- 
pensate for  those  students  who  are  involved  in  it.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Thank  you  for  your  counseling  help  during  the  year. 
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The  related  class  for  our  Wheeling  sophomores  was  tied  in  with  business 
in  the  world  of  work.  Since  13  of  my  15  boys  and  girls  were  working,  we 
were  able  to  relate  the  class  to  job  experiences.  My  main  goal  was  to  de- 
velop a basic  understanding  of  everyday  business  situations,  plus  a positive 
attitude  toward  work,  and  what  is  expected  by  employers.  Our  reference 
text  was  General  Business  for  Economic  Jnderstanding  by  Crabbe,  Debrum,  and 
Haimer  plus  the  related  workbooks. 

The  major  areas  covered  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

1.  How  to  find,  apply,  get,  and  hold  a job. 

2.  Social  Security  and  income  tax;  basic  systems  and  how  they 
tie  in  with  your  job. 

3.  Types  of  insurance;  your  needs  now  and  later. 

4.  Credit;  how  your  employer  uses  it  and  how  you  should. 

5.  Budgeting  the  money  you  earn. 

6.  Opening  a savings  and  checking  account;  how  and  why. 


I feel  that  this  sort  of  related  class  for  second  year  W.O.  students  can 
be  very  useful  especially  when  tied  in  with  our  first  year  program  whose  aim 
is  to  orient  students  to  high  school  and  develop  positive  attitudes  toward 
school . 
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Part  7 


SCIENCE  EVALUATION 
1967-68 


This  section  offers  one  report  from  Wheeling  High  School,  This  was  the 
only  school  offering  "pure  C.W.A.  science.’*  The  reactions  and  comments  in 
this  report  have  been  well  presented  and  are  certainly  pertinent  to  the  total 
report. 


Wheeling  High  School  - During  the  course  of  this  ye?r,  I personally, 
have  learned  a great  deal  about  people  outside  of  my  "little**  world.  These 
students  are  certainly  disadvantaged  in  more  ways  than  one.  Their  economic 
conditions  for  some;  their  family  situations  for  some;  their  scholastic 
abilities  for  another;  their  manners  too  — all  provide  a reason  for  a very 
negative  attitude. 

With  this  information  in  mind,  I played  the  nice  guy  role  from  the  start. 
I haven* t decided  yet  if  this  was  the  ''ight  approach  or  not.  True,  I find 
them  prone  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  I found  out  early  that  if  I 
yelled  or  got  angry,  I would  get  ulcers  and  their  ears  would  get  callus  or 
deaf  to  me;  thus,  a regression  would  begin.  My  patience  was* wearing  thin  at 
times  and  my  regular  classes  would  feel  the  release  of  my  anger.  To  be 
truthful,  holding  back  one's  anger  can  be  mighty  frustrating.  What  can  be 
suggested  from  this?  I feel  the  person  must  be  firm  yet  lax  on  certain 

points.  Don't  be  concerned  with  amount  taught,  but  get  them  in  a better 

frame  of  mind.  There  are  a few  days  when  they  just  don't  want  to  do  any- 
thing. You  must  stop  and  talk  of  news,  cars,  fish,  or  Tiny  Tim,  then  try 
tying  your  lesson  into  the  discussion. 

Field  trips  are  very  good  if  the  teacher  selects  proper  areas.  They 
behave  well  and  feel  much  more  attention  is  being  given  to  them.  Their 
attitudes  toward  you  is  noticeably  improved. 

I recommend  smaller  classes  (lO)  and  strongly  suggest  field  trips.  I 
think  this  type  of  child,  with  a short  attention  span  and  poor  attitude  can 
learn  more  and  really  get  excited  over  a topic  if  he  gets  involved  with  it 
physically.  I wish  I could  say  I did  enough  of  this,  this  year  but  I haven’t. 

With  increased  access  to  lab  rooms  next  year,  I feel  I am  better  equipped 

to  reach  some  of  the  students.  Showing  of  films  frequently  have  had  very 
positive  results.  Many  gimmicks  have  worked  well  such  as  giving  them  a book 
even  if  they  don't  use  it.  If  one  student  has  a bad  day  for  some  unknown 
reason,  and  it  happens  frequently,  I think  he  should  be  sent  to  a counselor 
to  cool  him  off.  Many  disturbances  result  from  petty  disagreements  or 
problems  with  people  around  them. 
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I think  the  program,  undoubtly,  is  a success  from  several  view- 
points. One,  social  growth  is  necessary  and  it  is  shown  by  most  of 
the  students.  They  must  and  have  to  a degree,  learned  to  respect  the 
personality  of  others.  This  is  a tough  jobi 
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5.  Plant  Reproduction 

a.  Seeds 

b.  Underground  stems 

c.  Runners 

d.  Budding 

6.  Plants 

a.  Simple  to  complex  (short  field  trip  on  school  grounds) 

b.  Classifications 

c.  Parasite,  Saprophyte,  Symbiosis 

7.  The  flower  and  seed  and  growth 

a.  Seed  collection  and  dissection 

b.  Flower  dissection  and  drawings 

c.  Germination 

d.  Photo  and  Geotropisms 

e.  Leaf,  Stem,  Shoot 

( 1)  Photosyntesis 

(2)  Cutin 

(3)  Cross  Sections 

(4)  Guard  Cells 

8.  Animals 

a.  Protozoans 

b.  Porifera 

c.  Coelenterates,  etc. 

d.  Mitosis  and  Meiosis 

e.  Metamorphosis 

9.  Ecology 

a.  Food  chains,  food  webs 

b.  Vocabulary 

c.  Conservation 

d.  Decomposers 

10.  Micro-Organisms 

a.  Viruses 

b.  Bacteria 

(1)  Culture  medium  (Petri  dishes) 

(2)  Types 

(3)  Antiseptics 

(4)  Drugs 

(5)  Mouthwashes 

(6)  Deodorants 

(7)  Sterile 

(8)  Koch's  postulates 

11.  Digestion 

a.  Why 

b.  Taste  buds  on  tongue 

c.  Saliva  and  starch 


d.  Enzymes 

e.  Foods 

f.  Alimentary  Canal 

12.  Respiration 

a.  How  and  why 

b.  Mechanics  of  breathing 

c.  Proof  of  C02  in  breath 

13.  Circulation 

a.  Blood 

(1)  Typing  and  types  (wiiy) 

(2)  Composition 

b.  Vessels 

c.  Heart 

d.  Blood  pressure 

14.  Nervous  system 

a . Why 

b.  Parts 

c.  Reflex  arc 

(1)  Neurons 

(2)  Stimuli  (pupil  reflex) 

15.  Skeleton 

16.  Reproduction  and  Endocrines 

a.  Syphilis 

b.  Lower  to  higher  animals 

c.  Male  and  female  functions 
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Part  8 


COUNSELING  EVALUATIONS 


Not  only  is  the  student  provided  a specialized  academic  program  along 
with  realistic  vocational  experiences,  but  he  and  his  parents  are  the  re- 
cipient of  intensive  counseling  and  guidance  services.  Changing  student 
attitudes  toward  self,  school,  and  society  is  a primary  goal  of  the  program. 
If  we  are  to  accomplish  this,  counseling  must  complement  efforts  of  the 
other  academic  and  vocational  teachers. 

Counseling  is  a very  important  member  of  the  "team,*'  serving  in  a 
coordinating  capacity  to  assure  smooth  operation  oj  the  program.  The  coun- 
seling personnel  involved  with  the  program  meet  regularly  with  students  and 
parents  both  individually  and  in  groups. 

Parent  group  meetings  are  held  periodically  to  acquaint  parents  with 
the  program  and  to  help  them  keep  up-to-date  on  student  progress.  These 
meetings  are  planned  and  directed  by  the  counseling  staff. 

Student  enrichment  activities  are  usually  initiated,  planned,  and 
chaperoned  by  the  counseling  staff. 


Overview  of  Counseling.  1965-66 

Individual  and  giuup  counseling  sessions  with  students  and  parents 
will  be  used  in  an  attempt  to  change  their  self-images  and  attitudes.  Most 
cf  the  students  personally  feel  that  they  are  outside  of  the  suburban  in- 
group, their  self-images  are  poor,  they  are  distrustful  of  people  in  general 
and  adults  in  particular,  and  consider  themselves  as  unsuccessful  students. 

The  parents  of  these  youngsters  often  have  similar  attitudes,  as  well  as 
other  kinds  of  problems,  which  interfere  with  their  ability  to  create  the 
kind  of  atmosphere  in  which  young  people  can  flourish. 

In  each  of  four  schools  thirty  families  will  be  interviewed  from  which 
we  will  select  at  random  approximately  fifteen  families  which  will  become  our 
pilot  or  experimental  group.  Those  not  included  will  be  our  control  group. 

Those  parents  in  each  pilot  group  will  nave  periodic  conferences  with  our 
psychiatric  social  worker  who  will  attempt  to  develop  a social  history,  diagnose 
the  problem  and  course  of  action  the  family  might  follow.  This  may  include 
either  family  group  counseling  and/or  individual  counseling  of  parents.  All 
parents  will  be  requested  to  commit  themselves  to  periodic  conferences  for 
evaluation  of  students*  progress  and  requested  to  aid  us  in  every  way  to 
formulate  the  best  in-school  and  out-of-school  atmosphere  for  their  son. 
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In  addition,  the  students  will  be  working  with  counselors  on  an  intensive 
individual  and/or  group  basis. 

Another  tool  which  we  feel  is  essential  to  our  study  is  to  have  the 
services  of  outside  consultants  to  aid  us  in  working  with  and  under- 
standing the  parents  and  students  of  the  experimental  group.  A social 
worker,  psychologist,  and  psychiatrist  should  be  available  to  bring  to  us 
their  own  particular  disciplines  and  to  aid  us  in  evaluation,  diagnosis,  and 
planning  for  this  group.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  facilitate  a compre- 
hensive evaluation  of  the  counseling  phase,  so  as  to  provide  profile  data 
which  may  be  reproduced  and  made  available  to  other  interested  persons  and 
agencies.  All  records  will  be  available  to  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  and  Rehabilitation,  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics. 


Counseling  Services 

The  counseling  services  include  student-counselor  conferences,  parent- 
counselor  conferences,  group  counseling  sessions,  and  indirect  counseling 
which  the  student  experiences  as  he  follows  his  schedule.  These  services 
have  varied  in  each  of  our  four  buildings.  This  is  due  to  three  factors: 

(1)  Individual  differences  of  counselors  i/orking  with  the  W.O.  Program, 

(2)  Difference  in  organizational  ability,  and  (3)  Building  philosophy — 
there  is  a difference  of  opinion  concerning  how  far  one  should  psycho- 
logically delve  into  the  problems  of  these  students.  Example:  Two  schools 
called  a psychologist  to  evaluate  and  work  with  special  cases  while  the  other 
schools  either  did  not  feel  the  need  or  were  reluctant  to  use  this  service. 

There  is  a feeling  among  the  majority  of  our  staff  that  a student's 
success  is  dependent  on  the  strength  of  the  counseling  services.  One  of  the 
most  striking  factors  coming  out  in  the  related  class  was  the  incidence  of 
family  and  personal  problems.  These  students  must  be  seen  on  a regular  basis  ' 
and  there  must  be  a working  relation  between  the  counselor  and  the  teachers 
of  the  program.  Even  though  the  confidence  of  the  students  must  be  respected, 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  counselors  and  teachers  can  help  each  other. 
We  have  experienced  one  problem  in  this  area;  for  an  example,  I will  quote 
from  a report  of  one  building. 

"Once  I got  my  feet  wet  in  the  program,  I was  amazed 
at  the  amount  of  time  required  to  coordinate  within 
our  building  for  so  few  students.  Part  of  this  is  due 
to  coordination  between  three  different  departments  - 
Industrial  Education,  English,  and  Guidance.  We  found 
there  was  no  time  before  or  after  school,  or  evenings, 
when  all  parties  could  meet  to  plan.  We  have,  therefore, 
evolved  a number  of  regular  meetings,  with  fractions  of 
the  staff  involved,  that  seems  to  be  working  satisfactorily." 
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To  elevate  this  problem  we  plan  to  adjust  the  schedules  of  those 
teachers  working  in  the  W.O.  program.  Also,  we  are  planning  district 
W.O.  meetings  during  our  regular  workshops  at  the  beginning  and  e<^'d  of 
the  school  year,  as  well  as  utilization  of  our  half-day  workshops  In 
addition,  we  have  scheduled  a summer  workshop. 

One  school  is  making  use  of  tapes  in  counseling  with  the  students. 
Tapes  are  made  of  individual  conferences  as  well  as  group  sessions.  The 
playback  is  both  interesting  and  helpful  in  gaining  additional  information 
about  the  students. 

Parent  or  Family  Involvement 

Before  any  student  was  admitted  to  W.O.,  the  parent  was  notified  of 
our  interest  in  placing  them  in  an  experimental  venture.  If  the  parent 
showed  an  interest  we  arranged  a meeting  to  explain  the  program  and 
answer  any  questions.  Parent  or  famil>  involvement  has  varied  greatly 
within  the  district.  Next  year  we  plan  a monthly  district  W.O.  newsletter 
for  these  parents.  Hopefully,  at  each  school  we  see  the  development  of 
social  activities  and  a discussion  group. 

To  best  illustrate  the  variation  of  parent  involvement  this  year  I 
would  like  to  signt  these  two  reports  from  t*.vo  of  our  schools. 

School  "A": 

The  parental  response  to  the  program  was  outstanding.  Many 
called  for  more  information  after  the  initial  contact.  The  attitude 
of  the  parents  seemed  to  be  one  of  great  pleasure.  They  felt  that 
the  school  was  doing  something  beyond  what  was  necessary  and  the 
school  was  interested  in  more  than  just  the  bright  child. 

When  we  discussed  the  creation  of  parent  groups,  there  was 
also  an  interest  expressed.  However,  when  it  finally  came  to  a 
commitment  of  an  evening  and  regular  attendance,  some  of  these  same 
parents  made  excuses  and  failed  to  join.  We  were,  naturally,  dis- 
appointed; but  after  thinking  about  this,  it  should  have  been  ex- 
pected. These  students  have  been  problems  in  school  for  a number 
of  reasons,  one  of  which  is  lack  of  parental  commitment  to  the  child. 
The  parent  groups,  I feel,  are  a crucial  factor.  One  possibility 
would  be  to  mix  the  W.O.  parents  with  more  "normal"  parents  in  a 
group  situation. 

We  have  attempted  to  communicate  with  the  parents,  but  here 
again  this  is  an  area  that  needs  to  be  developed,  planned,  and 
coordinated  more. 
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School  "B”: 

The  counselors  working  with  parent  counseling  and  student 
group  counseling  have  generally  agreed  that  after  eight  sessions 
they  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  parents  are  developing  insight 
into  themselves  and  their  children.  Most  of  the  parents  who 
have  continued  beyond  the  five  week  commitment  are  the  testimony 
which  tells  us  progress  is  being  made.  It  is  really  too  early  to 
say  how  effective  the  group  counseling  has  been  with  the  students, 
as  they  had  a later  start  and  usually  move  more  slowly  in  group 
work  than  do  adults. 


Individual  Schools,  1966-67 

Elk  Grove  High  School  - It  was  felt  by  the  director  of  Pupil  Per- 
sonnel Services,  the  director  of  the  W.O.  Program  and  a counselor  at 
Elk  Grove  High  School  that  additional  insight  concerning  the  attitudes 
and  the  family  relations  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  program  might 
be  obtained  from  making  home  visits.  In  addition,  we  attempted  to 
further  explain  and  Interpret  the  function  of  the  W.O.  Program  in  relation 
to  their  child's  total  school  experience.  The  third  purpose  of  the  visits 
was  to  explore  the  feeling  of  the  parents  concerning  their  interest  in 
attending  group  counseling  sessions. 

It  was  the  counselor's  feeling,  from  previous  work  with  parent  groups, 
that  there  is  an  unmeasured  positive  attitude  change  in  the  family  when 
parents  attend  group  counseling  sessions.  Parents  have  observed  that  they 
have  increased  knowledge  of  their  teenager's  behavior.  Students  have 
indicated  concern  about  their  parents'  attendance  at  the  session*  When  the 
parents  attend,  the  students  feel  that  their  parents  are  really  taking  an 
obvious  step  toward  trying  to  understand  and  help  them.  Finally,  the 
group  counseling  can  aid  the  director  of  the  W.O.  Program,  the  counselor 
and  the  teaching  staff  by  giving  them  a better  understanding  of  each  family 
situation. 

Two  counselors  set  up  interviews  with  all  of  the  students  in  the  W.O. 
Program.  Several  homes  had  been  visited  earlier  in  the  year  and  some 
parents  were  too  threatened  by  the  prospect  of  having  the  counselor  come 
to  their  home.  In  those  cases,  they  had  a conference  over  the  phone  or 
came  to  the  school.  The  counselors  made  11  home  visits.  Each  visit  lasted 
approximately  one  hour  and  was  made  after  school  or  in  the  evening  at  the 
parents'  convenience. 

The  majority  of  parents  were  Interested  in  attending  five  group 
counseling  sessions.  Initially  two  groups  were  formed.  One  group  showed 
insufficient  Interest  in  continuing  after  the  first  night  so  it  was  dis- 
banded after  the  first  session.  Eight  people  attended  the  other  group  session: 
three  sets  of  husbands  and  wives,  a divorcee,  and  the  counselor.  Five  2-hour 
evening  sessions  were  held  on  a weekly  basis.  The  second  group  was  disbanded 
after  the  fifth  session  because  the  counselor  had  other  obligations  in  the 
evening. 
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The  home  visits  strengthened  communication  and  understanding  between 
the  parents  and  the  school.  The  group  counseling  sessions  improved  parents’ 
insight  into  their  family  dynamics. 

If  the  W.O.  Program  continues,  it  is  recommended  that  home  visits  be 
made  during  the  first  month  that  the  student  is  enrolled  in  the  program. 
Funds  need  not  come  from  the  federal  government  to  finance  group  counseling 
sessions  with  parents.  The  pupil  personnel  decision  and  the  district  could 
provide  for  release  time  from  the  regular  school  hours  if  there  is  a coun- 
selor who  is  interested  in  conducting  these  sessions. 


Forest  View  High  School  - Four  separate  parent  groups  functioned  through- 
out the  second  sanester.  Each  of  the  four  counselors  felt  that  parents  made 
progress  in  understanding  their  feelings,  themselves,  and  children  better. 

Tapes  made  at  these  sessions  have  been  reviewed  by  the  counseling  staff  and  its 
consultant.  Dr.  Neumann.  All  agree  that  the  sessions  have  been  worthwhile  and 
shouM  be  continued  as  long  as  possible.  The  experience,  of  course,  has  also 
been  helpful  in  the  professional  growth  of  the  counseling  staff.  Several  stu- 
dent counseling  groups  have  sprouted  up  as  a result  of  this  and  similar 
experiences.  The  most  discouraging  aspect  of  the  parent  groups  is  that  we  were 
unable  to  get  all  W.O.  parents  involved. 

One  of  the  counselors,  who  works  with  a parent  group  gave  the  following 
evaluation  of  his  parent  group: 

1.  My  Wednesday  evening  parent  counseling  has  been  held  on  a 
weekly  basis  since  January.  The  number  of  parents  involved 
has  been  approximately  sixteen  with  some  dropped  and  others 
added. 

2.  The  positive  aspects  of  the  weekly  sessions  seem  to  be  an  a) 
interchange  of  ideas,  b)  discussion  of  common  problem  areas 
of  adolescent  understanding,  and  c)  communication  and  verbal- 
ization of  problem  areas  which  have  resulted  in  attitude 
changes  on  part  of  parents. 

3.  Some  side  lights  came  from  teachers  and  counselors  alike  who 
have  expressed  to  me  that  they  have  noticed  an  appreciable 
behavioral  change  in  several  youngsters,  whose  parents  have 
been  attending  these  sessions  on  a regular  basis.  If  these 
behavior  changes  are  directly  related  to  the  parent  coun- 
seling, then  I believe  that  counseling  has  played  a major 
role  in  this  development  in  the  youngsters. 

4.  The  parent  counseling  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
and  challenging  aspects  of  the  W.O.  program.  It  has  been 
shown  that  total  family  involvement  can  bring  about  behavior 
and  attitude  changes.  I highly  recommend  that  this  positive 
approach  to  reaching  the  so-called  unreachable  youngsters  in 
our  total  school  program  be  continued. 
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Student  Counseling 

Little  counseling  was  done  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  while 
the  class  was  going  through  the  adjustment  phase.  The  second  semester 
we  organized  a more  formal  and  structured  program.  Several  of  the  coun- 
selors from  the  department  have  taken  two  students  each.  In  this  area 
we  are  also  experimenting  with  a variety  of  approaches.  The  one-to-one 
counseling  technique  that  we  used  last  year  seemed  to  have  limited 
success.  In  our  consultation  with  Dr.  Neumann,  a local  psychologist, 
we  have  attempted  some  ’’action  counseling”  in  which  the  counselor  may 
take  the  student  off  the  school  campus,  (i.e.,  just  drive  around  or 
hit  golf  balls).  We  feel  this  has  been  more  successful  than  the  more 
typical  approach. 

We  have  been  disappointed  that  few  parents  have  displayed  interest 
in  working  wit.i  the  school.  We  attempted  to  start  several  parent  groups, 
but  we  had  inadequate  interest  to  start  even  one.  We  attempted  several 
evening  programs  to  have  parents  see  what  their  children  were  doing,  but 
the  turnout  was  mediocre. 


Related  Counseling  Classes 

These  classes  have  been  successful  in  direct  ratio  that  students  and 
counselor  have  been  able  to  relate  to  each  other.  Most  students  have  made 
progress  in  improved  general  school  attitudes  and  ability  to  cope  with  the 
usual  school  regulations.  A genuinely  close  relationship  with  fellow 
Work  Orientation  students  and  staff  has  been  very  important  to  these  stu- 
dents. For  some  this  has  probably  been  the  first  time  that  anyone  has  had 
a sustained  interest  in  them,  in  spite  of  their  attitudes  and  motivation. 


Other  activities  included  semi-weekly  group  sessions  with  two  freshmen 
classes,  first  and  sixth  periods.  These  consisted  of  group  discussions, 
films  on  adolescent  problems  and  concerns,  and  individual  counseling  sessions. 
Parents  were  contacted  for  after  school  and  before  school  interviews  on  minor 
adjustment  problems  that  arose  during  the  school  year.  In  many  ca^es  personal 
growth  of  individuals  has  been  noted.  Ability  to  get  along  with  others  has 
also  improved  in  some  cases.  Others  continue  to  need  more  counseling  of  an 
individual  nature,  with  more  preparation  for  eventual  group  work. 


Wheeling  High  School  - My  general  reaction  to  the  overall  program  has 
been  one  of  surprise  at  how  useful  it  is  to  the  students  involved  and  even 
more  at  how  both  they  and  their  parents  consistently  verbalize  positive  re- 
actions. 
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The  counseling  activity  during  the  year,  can  be  broken  down  into 
the  following  types: 

1.  Individual  conferences--every  two  weeks  if  possible. 

2.  Home  visitations  with  the  student  and  parents.  I feel 
this  is  an  especially  valuable  technique  if  used  in  a 
positive  manner,  although,  many  of  my  boys  and  girls 
initially  feared  the  visitation  (as  I myself  did  at  first). 
They  soon  became  a useful  method  of  developing  rapport 
with  the  student  and  establishing  better  communication  with 
the  family. 

3.  A group  session  was  held  each  Monday  of  the  fourth 
quarter  during  the  related  class.  I think  that  group 
sessions  can  be  very  valuable  to  the  program  if  properly 
utilized.  Unfortunately,  partly  because  of  my  inexperience, 
and  partly  because  of  my  personality  our  group  sessions  did 
not  succeed  to  the  extent  I would  have  wished. 

4.  Group  parent  meetings  at  school. 


The  home  visits  were  extremely  encouraging  and  more  of  this  type  of 
activity  should  be  planned  for  the  future.  The  cooperation  of  the  parents 
and  the  insight  of  the  home  visits  were  extremely  beneficial  for  the  program. 
We  consider  this  an  indispensable  part  of  the  program.  One  of  the  sur- 
prising facts  was  the  type  of  home  in  whi .h  many  of  the  students  are  living. 
It  seems  as  though  many  of  them  were  in  the  $20,000  to  $30,000  bracket  and 
yet  it  was  obvious  that  the  family  had  difficulty  maintaining  a standard  of 
living  to  correlate  with  the  type  of  home.  In  short,  they  were  definitely 
living  beyond  their  means. 

This  same  cooperation  was  evident  in  the  parent  meetings.  A good  turn- 
over was  evident  at  each  meeting.  Many  more  informal  meetings  at  a small 
group  discussion  level  should  be  encouraged. 

Counseling  was  and  should  be  the  most  time  consuming  part  of  the 
program.  These  students  demand  at  the  very  minimum,  an  hour  a day  outside 
the  classroom  situation.  These  problems  are  intensive  and  do  involve  deep 
counseling.  They  also  demand  much  attention  at  a superficial  level,  (i.e., 
student  who  always  wants  someone  to  watch  him  perform  his  deeds).  This  area 
should  be  one  of  the  strengths  of  the  program. 


Individual  Schools,  1967-68 

Arlington  High  School  - The  writer  was  involved  in  the  Arlington  High 
School  program  primarily  in  terms  of  intake  histories,  the  parent  groups 
which  met  weekly,  and  accompanying  a group  of  students  on  field  trips.  On  a 
number  of  occasions,  and  consistently  with  three  boys,  individual  counseling 
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work  was  attempted,  with  quite  minimal  results. 

One's  first  encounter  with  this  group  of  freshmen  boys  was  sufficient 
to  convince  one  that  a formidable  task  was  ahead.  Generally,  they  were 
impulse-ridden,  hyperactive,  suffering  from  years  of  academic  and  social 
frustrations,  consequently  they  were  hostile  toward  the  "Establishment." 

Clinically  speaking,  they  are  concerned  with  pursuit  of  the  pleasure 
principle  and  most  have  ego  dysfunctions.  By  this  is  meant  that,  among 
the  four  main  functions  of  the  ego  (to  receive  the  basic  biological  drives 
and  impulses,  assimilate  them,  test  them  against  the  culture,  and  execute 
them)  these  boys  break  down  in  the  area  of  reality  testing.  There  is  little 
regard  for  the  consequences  of  their  actions  and  value  systems  differ  from 
the  norm.  By  the  same  token,  one  of  the  strengths  of  the  program  is  that  of 
trying  to  enhance  reality.  This  "technical  processes"  class,  for  example, 
could  be  compared  to  a psychiatric  hospital's  occupational  therapy  wherein 
basket  weaving  or  crafts  are  a significant  contact  with  reality. 

So,  it  appears  to  this  observer,  that  we  are  dealing  with  rather 
severely  impaired  personalities  who  have  little  hope  of  success  in  a generic 
school  situation.  Ideally,  perhaps  a self-contained  classroom  would  be  the 
answer.  The  attention  span  of  these  youngsters  is  so  short,  and  their 
response  to  stimuli  so  primitive,  that  something  along  the  lines  of  the  EMH 
program  could  be  beneficial. 

Field  trips  during  the  past  year  were  largely  to  industrial  plants,  with 
one  visit  to  a military  base,  one  to  ? court,  and  two  primarily  cultural;  to  a 
historical  shrine  and  to  museums.  It  is  this  writer's  opinion  that  field  trips 
in  the  future  might  well  include  more  work  in  the  areas  of  conservation,  service 
occupations,  postal  and  other  subprofessional  civil  service,  and  the  military. 
Owing  to  some  of  the  comments  above,  it  is  felt  that  they  derive  little  benefit 
from  cultural  field  trips,  per  se. 

The  parent  groups  were  an  interesting  experience.  Our  main  accomplishment 
in  this  activity  was  perhaps  the  alleviation  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
Most  of  them  had  pressed  their  students  through  the  years  for  more  productivity, 
unaware  of  the  learning  disabilities.  Secondary  benefits  included  the  accep- 
tance they  met  from  the  group  and  leaders,  sharing  of  future  plans,  and  antici- 
pating future  problems.  It  appeared  that  members  of  the  group,  over  the  school 
year,  were  able  to  modify  former  attitudes,  vent  criticism  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  children  were  dealt  with  earlier,  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that 
the  entire  concept  of  learning  disabilities  is  a relatively  new  one. 

Dr.  Patrick  Ashlock,  an ’educator  who  has  specialized  in  the  identifying 
and  remediation  of  learning  disabilities,  talked  with  staff  members  and  met  one 
evening  with  our  parent  group.  All  concerned  seemed  to  feel  that  this  was  most 
valuable.  The  writer  would  strongly  recommend  retaining  him  as  a consultant  for 
the  coming  year. 
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In  terms  of  counseling,  it  is  the  feeling  of  this  writer  that  such 
techniques  as  role  playing  and  psychodrama,  supplemented  with  audiovisual 
aids,  are  more  valuable  than  sitting  across  a desk  from  such  students.  The 
literature  indicates  that  a relatively  strong  and  intact  ego,  as  well  as  a 
fairly  strong  intelligence,  are  necessary  in  order  to  benefit  from  intensive 
counseling,  therapy,  or  whatever  we  wish  to  call  it. 

Finally,  a personal  puzzlement  with  this  writer  has  been  the  fact  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  etiology  of  these  students'  dysfunctions. 
If  they  are  sent  for  psychological  evaluation,  or  physiological  evaluation,  the 
findings  are  not  illuminating.  Dr,  Ashlock  feels  that  this  should  not  concern 
us,  and  that  we  should  focus  on  remediation.  In  this,  the  writer  concurs. 

It  has  been  a very  interesting  experience,  despite  the  frustrations  and 
slow  movement  on  the  part  of  the  students. 


Counseling  of  C,W,A,  Students 


Throughout  the  school  year  the  boys  in  the  C,W,A,  program  met  in  small 
groups  with  their  counselor  at  least  once  each  week.  They  also  received 
individual  counseling  on  an  irregular  basis  as  the  need  arose.  There  seems 
to  be  a gradual  change  in  the  attitudes  of  the  boys  toward  school  and  they 
have  developed  a pride  in  academic  success.  Four  of  the  students  were  will- 
ing to  accept  tutoring  from  other  students  and  two  others  arranged  for  ad- 
ditional help  from  their  teachers  on  a regularly  scheduled  basis. 


It  was  felt  that  academic  success  in  school  could  do  much  toward  holding 
the  boys  in  school  until  graduation.  Therefore  much  emphasis  was  placed  on 
grades  and  the  accumulation  of  credits.  In  previous  years  they  had  been 
promoted  each  year  in  spite  of  their  failing  grades  and  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  realize  that  they  could  be  given  credit  only  if  they  passed  their 
subjects.  Some  time  was  spent  during  each  meeting  in  talking  about  good 
grades  or  any  other  evidence  of  academic  success.  Our  conferences  seemed  to 
have  been  effective  for  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  only  one  boy  made  a 
failing  grade  and  that  was  for  only  one  subject. 

After  working  with  this  group  for  a year,  it  seems  there  is  some  evidence 
of  success  in  holding  the  boys  in  school  and  that  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
program.  Only  pne  student  has  dropped  out  of  school  and  he  came  to  Arlington 
High  School  in  April  from  another  school  in  the  district.  However,  I have  no 
reason  to  believe  we  might  have  been  able  to  hold  him.  The  other  eleven  boys, 
definitely  plan  to  graduate  from  high  school  and  three  of  them  are  talking 
about  attending  college. 


Some  of  the  problems  we  have  experienced  this  year  might  be  attributed 
to  the  crowdsc  condition  of  our  building.  Those  students  who  had  a sixth  period 
study  hall  were  dismissed  early.  This  meant  they  were  available  for  group  coun- 
seling only  during  their  fourth  period  study.  Individual  class  schedules  were 
changed  without  warning  making  it  difficult  to  stick  to  a group  counseling 
schedule.  It  is  hoped  that  next  year  all  of  these  students  can  be  scheduled  for 
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study  hall  at  the  same  time  thus  making  them  available  for  counseling, 
for  tutoring,  for  reading  instruction,  and  for  studying. 

This  year  brought  many  pleasures,  some  worries,  a few  disappointments 
and  many  questions.  Are  we  on  the  right  track?  Am  I the  one  for  the  job? 
Is  it  all  worthwhile?  Who  can  answer  these  and  many  more  questions?  I 
only  know  the  program  has  become  a part  of  all  who  are  involved.  We  think 
about' the  boys  much  of  the  time  and  are  constantly  looking  and  waiting  for 
that  special  sign  that  says,  "All  is  well." 

Comment  from  student  regarding  C.W.A.: 

"I  want  to  thank  you,  Mrs.  Claney,  for  putting 
me  in  this  program;  I learned  a lot  and  I 
passed  everything.  I also  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  nice  trips  we  took;  they  were  great. 

Thank  you,  too,  for  my  summer  job;  I really 
like  it." 


Elk  Grove  High  School  - The  C.W.A.  students  were  counseled  individually 
and  in  groups  over  the  entire  school  year.  The  individual  counseling  was 
offered  in  accordance  with  the  student’s  felt  needs.  The  group  sessions  were 
scheduled  on  a weekly  basis,  one  hour  a week. 

The  students  responded  well  to  the  group  counseling  situation  at  the  out- 
set and  seemed  to  be  benefiting  from  the  experience.  The  last  quarter  of  the 
school  found  the  students  with  an  increased  discontent  over  counseling  and  a 
desire  to  discontinue  with  the  sessions.  The  major  portion  of  the  group 
counseling  was  well  received. 

The  source  of  discontent  with  the  group  counseling  seemed  to  stem  from 
the  difference  in  the  students  expectations  of  the  counselor's  role  and  the 
reality  of  the  situation.  The  students  pictured  the  counselors  as  "problem 
solvers."  They  expected  to  be  able  to  register  a complaint  with  the  counselors 
and  they  in  turn  would  adjust  the  situation  for  the  student.  When  the  coun- 
selors failed  to  live  up  to  this  expectation,  the  boys  became  disillusioned 
with  counseling  and  found  it  very  difficult  to  alter  their  expectation. 

Two  counselors  co-counseled  with  these  students  in  a group  of  ten.  Attempts 
were  made  to  establish  an  unstructured,  non-directive  atmosphere  within  the 
counseling  situation.  The  responsibility  for  establishing  limits  and  choosing 
topics  for  discussion  was  left  with  the  members  of  the  group.  The  counselors 
served  only  to  help  the  members  of  the  group  better  understand  the  processes 
of  the  group  and  the  feelings  being  expressed. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  students  seemed  to  benefit  from  the  experience, 
but  the  real  effectiveness  of  the  group  was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  lack  of  more 
mature  and  responsible  members  in  the  group.  The  unstructured  setting  was  too 
unlimited  for  these  students  and  they  found  it  difficult  to  use  their  time  in 
a positive  manner.  They  were  unable  to  evolve  their  own  limits  or  to  develop 
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their  own  constructive  counseling  atmosphere.  The  level  of  maturity  of  ^ 

these  students  is  such  that  more  control  and  well  defined  limits  must  be 
set,  if  they  are  to  truly  benefit  from  the  experience. 

Many  of  the  students  became  disinterested  in  the  topics  which  were 
chosen,  and  in  many  cases  the  period  was  spent  in  social  conversation.  These 
difficulties  were  expressed  by  the  counselors,  but  the  group  was  unable  to  I 

take  constructive  action.  The  expression  of  mutually  disturbing  problems 
and  the  discussion  of  more  vital  concerns  seemed  impossible  for  these  boys  to 
attempt. 

In  the  future,  group  counseling  with  this  type  of  student  should  have  a 
more  topic  oriented  format.  The  setting  of  limits  and  the  active  direction 
of  the  group  by  the  counselors  seems  to  be  to  promote  constructive  use  of  the 
available  counseling  time.  The  tendency  for  these  boys  to  guard  their  feel- 
ings from  each  other,  and  their  failure  to  develop  trust  in  one  another  or 
adults,  would  indicate  a need  for  the  counselors  to  actively  channel  their 
attention  into  these  areas. 

The  members  of  this  group  did  benefit  from  the  experience  of  group 
formation  even  though  progress  was  only  slight.  They  were  able  to  relieve 
or  vent  many  of  their  frustrations  and  dislikes  in  the  presence  of  the  coun- 
selors and  this  experience  of  acceptance  and  understanding  did  have  a positive 
effect.  It  is  our  belief  that  having  this  opportunity  to  express  their  feel- 
ings contributed  to  a reduced  amount  of  compulsive  and  misguided  behavior  on 
their  part. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  of  these  students  which  became  apparent  in 
both  the  individual  and  group  counseling  sessions  are  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs.  The  most  obvious  characteristic  was  their  inability  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  actions.  The  tendency  to  project  their  faults 
on  others  and  to  fix  blame  for  their  difficulties  outside  themselves  constantly 
served  as  a problem  for  these  boys.  These  problems  contributed  to  their 
inability  to  accept  counseling  for  they  could  not  see  themselves  in  need  of  it. 

Other  general  feelings  among  these  boys  were  isolation  and  rejection. 

They  felt  set  apart  from  the  main  stream  of  the  student  body.  There  were  strong 
feelings  of  inadequacy  and  worthlessness.  As  a result  these  students  were  very 
sensitive  to  differential  treatment.  They  felt  set  apart  by  the  program.  In 
counseling  they  continually  expressed  their  dislike  for  being  separated  into 
"special**  classes.  Even  though  they  were  given  a choice  upon  entering  the 
program  they  felt  they  had  been  forced  into  it.  They  remained  very  negative 
to  it  and  to  any  treatment  that  might  further  emphasize  their  problems. 

In  reference  to  the  classroom  itself,  they  often  expressed  the  belief  that 
they  were  not  trusted  or  cared  for.  They  feel  that  teachers  are  not  interested 
in  them  as  persons.  They  seem  to  want  to  be  accepted  by  other  students  and  by 
members  of  the  school  staff,  but  they  don*t  seem  to  be  able  to  learn  new  techni- 
ques for  gaining  this  acceptance, 

I 

1 
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Parent  Group  Evaluation 

The  first  parent  group  conference  was  organized  by  letter.  The  letter 
was  sent  to  all  the  parents  who  had  sons  enrolled  in  the  C.W.A.  program.  It 
described  briefly  \he  program  and  pointed  out  the  importance  of  their  regular 
attendance  at  the  group  sessions. 

The  first  session  was  well  attended  witn  all  but  three  families  repre- 
sented (eleven  students  were  enrolled).  It  was  planned  that  two  counselors 
would  work  together  (co-counsel)  with  the  parents.  This  first  session  was 
structural  with  the  counselors  presenting  a description  of  the  program  and  an 
explanation  of  why  their  sons  were  chosen  for  it.  This  presentation  lead  to  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  difficulties  these  parents  were  having  with  their 
sons  and  the  frustrations  they  were  experiencing.  The  interchange  of  ideas, 
seemed  to  be  good,  and  as  the  evening  progressed,  all  gained  confidence  in 
the  group  and  began  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  It  was  felt  that  this 
first  session  was  very  successful. 

■ The  parents  themselves  planned  the  time  and  format  of  the  future  sessions, 
The  group  decided  to  meet  once  a month  and  to  do  the  same  things  that  they 
had  done  at  the  first  meeting.  The  counselors  were  asked  to  send  out  notices 
in  advance  of  the  meetings  and  times  were  set. 

After  this  first  session  the  attendance  was  low  with  no  more  than  three 
of  the  eleven  families  represented  at  any  one  meeting  for  the  remainder  of 
the  first  semester.  Five  meetings  were  attempted  in  the  first  semester  with 
no  increase  in  attendance.  Letters  were  sent  to  parents  requesting  a return 
phone  call  if  they  planned  to  attend,  but  this  did  little  to  aid  in  bettering 
attendance.  The  counselors  also  attempted  to  phone  each  family  prior  to  the 
next  session  with  little  success.  Generally,  attendance  at  group  sessions 
was  so  sparse  that  group  processes  could  never  develop  to  any  significant 
extent.  As  a result  parent  conferences  or  counseling  was  of  little  consequence. 

The  second  semester  found  us  unable  to  attract  any  more  parents  to  our 
sessions.  After  two  equally  unsuccessful  meetings,  they  were  discontinued 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  A last  meeting  was  called  and  a letter  sent  to 
the  parents  of  all  C.W.A.  students  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  final  meet- 
ing, None  of  the  parents  responded  to  this  final  proposed  meeting. 

It  seemed  that  those  parents  who  attended  the  group  meetings  were 
satisfied  with  them  and  enjoyed  the  experience.  Some  commented  on  their 
feelings.  The  discovery  that  other  parents  were  having  many  of  the  same 
problems  and  many  of  the  same  frustrations  as  they  had  seemed  to  be  reliev- 
ing. They  also  felt  that  hearing  other  and  different  approaches  to  these 
difficulties  was  beneficial  in  aiding  them  to  alter  their  own  approaches.  All 
in  all,  the  immediate  reaction  to  the  group  meetings  was  good,  but  had  little 
effect  on  future  attendance. 

Why  the  poor  attendance?  It  would  seem  that  parents  do  not  understand 
the  purpose  and  goals  of  counseling.  It  is  possible  that  since  the  format 
was  left  up  to  the  parent  group  itself,  they  could  not  see  what  good  could 
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come  from  attendance.  More  structure  should  be  added  by  the  counselors  to 
aid  the  parents  in  seeing  the  purpose  of  the  meetings,  and  to  aid  them  in 
getting  involved.  The  meetings  that  were  well  attended  were  those  at  which 
material  was  presented  by  the  counselors.  The  meeting  at  which  the  program 
was  presented  and  the  meeting  at  which  D.V.R.  was  explained,  were  well 
attended,  and  both  ended  in  fairly  good  group  counseling  sessions  once  the 
material  was  presented.  It  would  seem  from  this,  that  presentation  of  some 
formal  material,  possibly  of  a guidance  nature,  could  lead  to  increased 
involvement  and  attendance. 

We  believe  chat  any  real  success  with  a program  of  this  type  will  depend 
largely  on  the  amount  of  parent  participation.  Gaining  their  cooperation  and 
interest  can  do  a great  deal  to  help  their  sons  to  benefit  from  what  is  offered. 
Therefore,  future  programs  will  have  to  make  a greater  effort  to  organize  and 
implement  effective  long  range  parent  group  counseling.  Ways  of  gaining  more 
participation  and  involvement  will  have  to  be  discovered  and  tested. 


Forest  View  High  School  - Parent  Meeting  - I thought  some  of  you  may  be 
interested  in  the  program  presented  to  the  parents  by  Mr.  Stanowski  and  the 
W.O.  staff.  The  parent  reaction  to  affiliation  with  D.V.R.  was  excellent.  The 
parents  seemed  to  be  greatly  pleased  with  the  special  opportunities  offered 
their  children.  I submitted  these  notes  from  the  meeting,  solely  as  an  example. 
You  may  find  some  approaches  that  would  be  applicable  to  your  program.  In  no 
way  do  I intend  for  you  to  emulate  this  procedure. 

Mr,  Stanowski  opened  the  meeting  at  3:00  P.M.  Sixteen  parents  were 
present.  History  of  program  was  presented.  Typical  program  of  W.O.  English, 
a W.O.  student,  W.O.  Technical  Processes,  Counseling. 

HomemakinQ  Program  - Mrs.  Scharf 

Ten  girls  in  W.O.  Foods  I.  "Developing  skills  and  acquiring  techniques 
is  primary  goal."  Small  group  makes  individual  attention  possible.  "Serve 
lunch  to  faculty  and  visitors  a couple  of  times  a week.  Lunch  cost  is  75^,  you 
should  try  to  made  a lunch  date  at  Forest  View.  Menu  and  cost  analysis  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  student.  The  students  are  thrilled  to  see  the  warm 
reaction  to  the  food  and  service  they  offer  in  "The  Tea  Room."  They  are  very 
interested  in  pleasing  their  guests.  "Sophomore  students  work  in  the  cafeteria- 
goal  of  program  is  not  to  make  a waitress,  dietician,  etc.,  just  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  the  student  to  explore  the  world  of  work.  Girls  rotate  from 
work  station  to  work  station,  thus  gaining  exposure  to  different  tasks." 

Parent  Question; 


"How  long  is  the  class?"  "The  students  meet  two  periods  a day." 
Auto  Mechanics  - Mr.  Freeman 


"Students  need  immediate  success.  Students  work  in  a small  group 
setting.  Immediate  feedback  to  the  student,  indicating  his  progress,  is 
made  possible.  They  receive  immediate  praise  or  constructive  criticism." 


Parent  Question; 

"Do  you  think  the  boy  will  be  motivated  to  go  beyond  the  area 
of  Auto  Mechanics?"  "We  are  not  making  mechanics,  we  are  developing 
attitudes  and  work  habits  that  will  prepare  the  student  for  whatever 
' vocation  he  may  choose." 

Parent  Question: 

"Do  you  actually  have  motors  for  the  boys  to  work  with?"  "We  work 
on  student  and  faculty  car<"  and  have  motors  and  ec  ipment  available  for 
student  use.  The  students  cake  a great  deal  of  pride  in  their  work.  They 
are  given  tangible  evidence  of  their  work  efforts.  They  can  see  and 
quickly  tell  if  they  did  a good  job  or  not." 

Woodworking  - Mr.  Hanqey 

"Presently  working  on  developing  safety  habits  and  learning  the  use 
of  tools  and  equipment.  Basic  orientation.  Cabinet  project  will  begin 
I very  soon.  Students  will  start  on  this  project  for  the  new  John  Hersey 

, High  School.  The  cabinet  making  project  has  been  going  on  for  two  years, 

i Students  take  great  pride  in  their  finished  product." 

I 

I 

Parent  Question: 

I "Why  was  my  child  chosen  for  this  program?  This  is  the  first  time 

I I heard  anything  about  it,  what  are  the  objectives  of  this  program?”  Mr. 

Stanowski:  "Forty=-four  students  are  in  the  program.  Try  to  contact  both 

child  and  parent  before  placement  in  program.  Your  son  or  daughter  was 
recommended  from  the  eighth  grade  as  being  a student  who  would  profit  from 
this  type  of  educational  experience." 

Students  selected  are;  the  underachieving  student  who  seems  to  be 
working  or  functioning  below  his  potential.  The  unmotivated  student  - no 
I interest  in  school.  Trie  student  who  is  frequently  absent.  The  student 

I who  is  withdrawn  and  who  needs  personal  attention.  The  student  who  acts 

out,  seeks  attention.  The  student  who  is  reading  below  his  grade  level. 

The  student  who  shows  little  interest  in  extra-curricular  activities.  "We 
basically  focus  on  students  who  need  extra  help  and  attention."  "Success 
is  the  key  to  motivation,  great  for  the  ego.  Really  builds  up  the  con- 
fidence of  the  student." 
i 

; He  then  smoothly  moved  into  the  topic  of  pay  for  services  rendered. 

"We  paid  students  on  a merit  basis.  The  more  the  student  works  - the  better 
the  quality  of  the  work,  the  more  the  pay.  The  student  receives  immediate 
I evaluation  of  his  work  by  the  amount  of  pay  he  receives."  "What  we  ’-’ere 

; doing  was  illegal  (paying  the  students),  we  weren't  keeping  within  labor  laws." 

! "We  are  presently  working  on  the  possibility  of  getting  additional  credit 

I for  the  participants.  As  far  as  pay  is  concerned  we  will  try  to  get  additional 

I funds  from  a state  agency.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  a state 
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nothing  to  lose  but  time.  You  may  find  yourself  taking  a second  look 
at  what  you  are  really  like."  Group  activities  are  becoming  more  and 
more  accepted  by  all  types  of  people  and  groups,  (churches,  educational, 
industrial,  etc.).  If  you  develop  through  a group  your  children  may  also 
have  more  potential  for  a fuller  life.  If  your  children  have  problems 
you  may  have  contributed  to  them,  possibly  a group  experience  will  help. 
All  but  one  couple  and  a gentleman  who  works  sixteen  hours  a day  committed 
themselves  to  a group.  The  attitude  and  general  feeling  of  the  people 
present  was  encouraging. 

I think  we  will  find  that  these  parents  are  having  more  problems 
with  their  kids  than  all  of  us  put  together.  They  see  some  possibility 
of  help  and  change  through  association  with  this  program. 


After  a discouraging  start  with  our  group  of  sophomore  W.O.  students 
Mr.  Konetshny  and  I have  revised  our  goals  for  the  W.O.  class  and  the  students 
have  responded.  We  attempted  to  use  tests  and  interest  inventories  to 
gain  infoCTiation  which  could  be  used  for  vocational  counseling.  Apparently 
these  students  had  been  probed  and  prodded  until  they  rebelled.  They  refused 
to  cooperate  with  any  structured  program  such  as  this. 

It  seemed  to  be  appropriate  to  take  a much  softer  approach  and  allow 
the  need  for  vocational  information  to  emanate  from  the  students.  After 
several  weeks  we  have  developed  fairly  good  rapport  and  have  gained  their 
confidence  to  a large  degreej  however,  they  will  probably  always  be  some- 
what skeptical  of  authoritarian  figures.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
develop  a group  counseling  situation  largely  because  of  certain  personalities 
in  the  group  who  cannot  allow  others  the  opportunity  to  think  aloud.  We 
have  found  it  more  profitable  to  talk  with  students  either  alone  or  in 
smaller  groups. 

There  is  the  added  obstacle  of  feuding  among  themselves,  although 
there  seems  to  be  a much  better  atmosphere  and  unity  for  the  group  than 
was  evident  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  improved  peer  relations  among  the  group  and  with  others  in  the 
school,  their  emerging  ability  to  recognize  their  own  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, and  their  willingness  to  communicate  with  authoritarian  figures 
are  the  gains  which  are  most  evident. 

When  these  students  are  working  on  a project  such  as  a dinner  or 
are  going  on  a field  trip,  the  cooperation,  loyalty  and  close  relationships 
are  particularly  exemplified. 

I am  sure  that  both  maturity  and  the  work  orientation  program  have 
contributed  to  these  gains. 
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My  involvement  in  C.W.A.  included  a once  a week  class  of  sophomore 
students,  and  a Tuesday  evening  parent  group.  Both  the  class  and  parent 
group  have  been  functioning  since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

The  class  was  structured  around  a once  a week  group  counseling  session. 

The  sessions  were  conducted  by  a co-counseling  team  of  Dorothy  Zuzula  and 
myself.  It  was  felt  a man-woman  team  would  help  lend  itself  to  role  models 
as  discussed  and  promoted  in  psychological  literature.  The  group  consisted 
of  six  boys  and  three  girls.  The  group  co-counseling  approach  used  with  the 
youngsters  has  merit  and  at  times  lent  itself  to  excellent  sessions  with  the 
students.  The  chance  for  the  youngsters  to  test,  question,  react  to  and 
communicate  with  two  accepting  adults  of  different  sex  opened  the  way  for  much 
in  the  way  of  active  interaction.  However,  it  also  was  found  that  the  group 
seemed  to  function  as  well  as  the  weakest  member  of  the  group.  Meaning  that 
at  times  the  severe  degree  of  maladjustment  of  several  of  the  youngsters  lent 
itself  to  the  hindrance  of  total  movement  of  the  group  in  the  direction  of 
positive  growth.  Yet,  several  youngsters  did  make  excellent  progress  over  the 
course  of  the  weekly  group  sessions.  Two  in  particular  began  the  year  at  a 
high  level  of  social  maladjustment  within  the  group.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
their  behavior  and  contributions  to  the  group  were  very  positive  and  leader- 
ship qualities  were  found  in  both  of  the  students. 

I recommend  that  a mixed  co-counseling  approach  be  continued.  However,  the 
groups  must  be  better  selected  and  those  students  diagnosed  as  too  maladjusted 
to  function  in  groups  should  be  seen  individually.  Also,  the  youngsters  should 
not  be  forced  to  be  in  a group.  ‘The  structure  of  the  groups  should,  in  my 
opinion,  involve  other  students  not  in  C.W.A.  classes  in  order  to  have  more 
positive  and  healthy  peer  reinforcement  within  the  framework  of  the  group.  Even 
with  the  many  difficulties  this  year,  working  with  this  group  has  been  an  inter- 
esting and  profitable  experience  for  me. 

The  Tuesday  evening  parent  group  has  met  since  the  opening  of  school.  The 
parents  of  C.W.A.  students  are  asked  to  participate  in  this  group  experience. 
This  year  the  parent  group  was  handled  on  a co-counseling  basis  with  Gerry 
Konetshny  acting  with  myself  as  co-counselors.  It  has  been  proven  that  co- 
counseling in  groups  lends  itself  to  more  flexibility,  greater  intensity,  and 
offers  the  parents  a more  effective  chance  for  positive  growth.  Though  we  have 
had  some  parents  attend  for  no  more  than  two  or  three  sessions,  we  do  have  a 
constant  and  regular  attendance  of  four  sets  of  parents.  These  people  have  made 
a tremendous  amount  of  growth  in  the  time  thay  have  been  coming.  For  example, 
one  father  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  very  hostile,  refused  to  contribute 
to  the  group,  and  in  general  rejected  the  whole  idea  of  parent  counseling  as  a 
waste  of  time.  Recently  other  group  members  have  pointed  out  to  him  that  his 
attitude  has  changed,  he  is  now  very  positive  in  his  interaction  with  the  group 
and  he  himself  has  stated  he  better  understands  his  son  (in  C.W.A.)  and  himself. 
His  relationship  with  his  wife  is  closer  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past  (^ew 
years  because  of  the  constant  conflict  with  his  son  at  home.  Now  that  he  is 
better  able  to  cope  with  his  own  feelings  he  can  now  deal  with  his  son  in  a more 
positive  and  reasonable  manner  thus  lending  itself  to  a better  adjustment  on  his 
part  and  an  overall  happier  home  situation. 
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I recommend  that  parent  counseling  be  continued  with  possibly  making 
it  almost  mandatory  for  parents  of  C.W.A.  students  to  spend  at  least  five 
sessions  with  a counseling  group.  The  idea  of  co-counseling  should  also 
be  continued  with  a possible  introduction  of  mixed  teams  (man-woman)  to 
offer,  again,  role  models  for  the  participating  parents. 

I feel  the  total  C.W.A.  program  and  the  great  effort  being  put  forth 
is  well  worth  every  minute  of  the  time,  and  every  dollar  being  spent,  even 
if  only  one  student  is  given  the  insight  and  help  to  overcome  himself.  As 
the  old  adage  goes,  an  ounce  of  prevention  (C.W.A.  program)  is  worth  a 
pound  (institutionalization,  court  action  or  relief  rolls)  of  cure. 
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Part  9 


TECHNICAL  PROCESSES  EVALUATIOM 


The  student  who  finds  it  difficult  to  function  in  the  traditional  academic 
program,  and  who  has  a negative  attitude  toward  school  may  find  a modified  pro- 
gram offering  academic  and  vocational  experiences  the  vehicle  by  which  a more 
positive  attitude  can  be  developed. 

The  technical  processes  phase  of  the  program  provides  the  student  with  an 
environment  in  which  he  can  achieve  some  success  and  see  tangible  evidence  of 
his  efforts.  Each  student  is  provided  a two  period  block  of  time  which  is  de- 
voted to  realistic  type  work  experiences.  To  enhance  the  total  learning  experi- 
ence, the  student  is  paid  for  his  services. 

The  work  aspects  of  the  program  has  encountered  difficulties  but  the  present 
arrangement  of  providing  services  for  tax  supported,  nonprofit  institutions  seems 
to  have  alleviated  the  problems. 


Individual  Schools  - 1965-66 


Arlington  High  School  - Since  the  outset  of  the  Work  Orientation  Program, 
the  work  experience  class  has  been  involved  in  two  projects.  The  first  was  the 
construction  of  greenhouse  flats  for  a local  nursery.  This  process  met  with 
limited  success.  The  students  had  a high  interest  level' and  showed  great  in- 
dustry, but  seemed  to  lack  an  understanding  of  the  need  for  quality  work. 
Instead,  their  main  concern  was  quantity.  Due  to  a limited  supply  of  low  cost 
materials  available,  the  construction  of  "flats"  was  discontinued  and  we  began 
the  assembly  of  electrical  coils  for  an  electric  hand  massaging  machine.  This 
was  through  a subcontract'  with  the  Nelco  Coil  Supply  Company. 

The  coil  assembly  offered  the  possibility  of  more  money  for  the  students 
in  our  program.  Each  student  is  paid  on  a "piece-work"  basis  scaled  to  the 
number  of  good  coils  he  produces.  The  amount  of  money  earned  by  individual 
students  has  varied  a great  deal.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  wide  difference 
in  attendance  and  desire  to  produce  coils. 

The  program  has  met  with  success  for  some  in  meeting  the  goals  of  chang- 
ing attitudes  toward  their  place  in  society,  the  work-a-day  world,  and  life  in 
general.  Each  student  needs  the  undivided  attention  of  an  instructor  at  all 
times.  This  makes  working  with  this  group  a difficult  task.  The  general  feel- 
ing is  that  these  students  would  be  impossible  to  cope  with  in  a larger  ratio 
than  our  present  fifteen  to  one. 
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Forest  View  High  School  - The  Technical  Processes  class  is  busily  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  electrical  cabinets  for  Elk  Grove  High  School.  They 
work  for  two  hours  and  are  paid  a basic  wage  of  fifty  cents  an  hour.  Time 
missed  for  any  reason  is  deducted  from  the  student's  salary.  There  is  an  ex- 
pected end-of-project  profit  which  will  be  shared  by  the  boys  according  to  the 
grades  they  receive  in  the  class.  (The  "A"  student  receiving  five  shares  as 
compared  with  a two  share  "D"  student).  The  incentive  appears  to  be  a positive 
one. 


In  the  construction  of  this  project  the  boys  experience  the  following 
operations: 

1.  Accurate  computation  of  all  joints  in  relation  to  openings 
for  doors  and  drawers. 

2.  Construction  of  drawers  and  drawer  operation. 

3.  Setting  up  of  machines  to  cut  various  joints. 

4.  Selection  of  proper  joints  applicable  to  project 
that  provide  optimum  strength. 

5.  A thorough  knowledge  of  production  methods  applicable 
to  mass  production. 

6.  A technical  understanding  of  proper  uses  of  woods  (plywood, 
solid  stock,  etc.). 

7.  Determination  of  best  machining  process  for  type  of  wood. 

8.  Application  of  hardwan^,  and  understanding  function,  in 
order  to  select  properly. 

9.  Thorough  knowledge  of  finishing  procedures. 

10.  Basic  understanding  of  cost,  waste,  and  planning,  in 
order  to  stay  within  the  budget. 

In  the  beginning,  the  teacher  saw  these  restless  untrained  freshmen  as  a 
potential  hazard  and  was  truly  fearful  lest  some  fingers  be  lost  (an  early 
accident  on  the  shaper  almost  proved  him  right).  Now  after  fourteen  weeks,  we 
can  see  many  positive  things  coming  out  of  the  program.  Our  instructor  stated 
the  boys  have  accomplished  one-third  more  than  he  expected  of  a group  of  in- 
experienced freshmen.  Though  the  start  was  slow  and  much  had  to  be  taught  the 
students  before  they  could  begin  their  project,  they  have  worked  diligently  and 
there  has  been  a minimum  of  wasted  effort.  He  has  found  that  these  youngsters 
are  unable  to  take  criticism  very  well  (an  area  for  exploration  in  the  Related 
Class  and  counseling).  Though  many  still  would  not  be  considered  first  class 
workers  by  adult  standards,  they  have  accomplished  much  and  produced  a quality 
product. 


Prospect  High  School  - The  Technical  Processes  class  is  in  the  process  of 
building  24  base  units  with  3 drawers  each  and  12  maple  tops  to  fit  on  top  of 
the  base  units.  The  units  are  29~|-"  wide,  28"  deep,  and  31-^"  high.  The  inside 
of  the  drawers  measure  6"  x 24"  x 24".  The  drawers  of  the  units  will  be  used 
to  store  electronic  bread  boards  with  room  for  parts  to  be  mounted  on  the  boards 
while  in  the  drawer  instead  of  lying  around  loose.  Each  drawer  is  keyed  ' 
separately  and  mastered  for  the  teacher.  The  drawer  is  also  large  enough  for  the 
student  to  store  parts  of  an  individual  project  he  might  be  working  on.  No 
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commercial  model  available  had  drawers  large  enough  to  solve  this  storage 
problem. 

While  constructing  this  product  the  students  have  received  instruction 
in,  and  performed  the  following  types  of  operations  in  the  woodworking  shop: 

1.  Ripping  on  circular  saw. 

2.  Crosscutting  on  radial  arm  saw. 

3.  Jointing  on  jointer. 

4.  Plane  on  surfacer. 

5.  Mortising  on  router. 

6.  Gluing  with  conventional  clamps  and 
with  electronic  gluer. 

7.  Rabbeting  with  shaper  and  circular  saw. 

8.  Shaping  with  shaper. 

9.  Routing  with  router. 

10.  Making  dovetails  with  router. 

11.  Sanding  with  machines  and  by  hand. 

12.  Cutting  with  saber  saw. 

13.  Nailing. 

14.  Application  of  finishes  by  spray  coat  method. 

The  students'  pay  is  based  on  a scale  of  one  to  four.  At  the  end  of  each 
week  the  student  is  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  how  well  he  has  performed  that 
week.  At  this  time,  his  rating  is  discussed  with  him  to  discover  and  explain 
any  differences  of  opinion.  The  rate  of  pay  can  be  changed  on  any  day  the 
student  does  not  perform  at  his  usual  level.  This  seems  to  help  motivate  the 
student  to  not  slack  off  but  to  perform  at  a more  constant  level. 

The  class  seems  to  be  functioning  extremely  well.  This  is  due,  as  is  true 
with  most  of  our  staff,  to  the  efforts  of  the  instructor.  He  has  extended 
himself  to  the  point  of  gaining  the  cooperation  of  students  with  non-cooperative 
backgrounds.  As  a result,  the  students  are  ahead  of  schedule  on  their  project, 
and  the  level  of  achievement  is  good. 


Wheeling  High  School  - The  technical  processes  portion  of  the  Work  Orien- 
tation program  is  set  up,  for  the  most  part,  as  a business.  The  first  job 
consisted  of  cohtracting  with  Klehm's  Nursery  to  build  five  hundred  flats. 

These  are  containers  that  give  the  appearance  of  a peach  crate. 

The  second  job  included  contracting  for  twelve  study  carrels  for  Forest  View 
High  School.  The  carrels  are  made  of  wood  and  involved  operations  normally  re- 
quired in  cabinetmaking* - The  cost  of  materials,  the  anticipated  hourly  wage  to 
be  paid  to  the  students,  and  the  time  estimated  to  construct  the  carrel's  was  cal- 
culated before  arriving  at  a unit  price.  This  work  was  completed  the  first  week 
of  May. 

General  Blower,  a manufacturing  company  in  Wheeling,  has  agreed  to  sub- 
contract work  possibly  beginning  the  first  week  of  May.  The  work  requires  certain 
machine  tool  operations  in  the  metal  laboratory.  The  jobs  will  include  facing 
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halves  of  fan  blades,  mounting  them  together  into  a complete  fan  blade  unit 
and  fitting  them  on  a shaft. 

The  students  have  been  receiving  fifty  cents  an  hour  for  their  work. 

Should  they  become  so  efficient  as  to  build  up  a surplus,  this  will  be 
divided  among  them  in  the  form  of  a dividend  or  on  a profit  sharing  basis. 
Should  a student  drop  out  of  the  program  for  any  reason,  he  will  not  receive 
any  of  the  surplus  funds. 

At  the  outset  of  the  program,  this  group  of  students  had  a poor  attitude 
and  poor  work  habits.  These  students  saw  very  little  purpose  in  what  they  were 
doing  in  school.  While  the  first  job  was  not  a very  interesting  one,  the  stu- 
dents began  working  enthusiastically.  It  was  emphasized  that  while  this  par- 
ticular type  of  work  may  not  be  challenging,  it  prepares  one  to  accept  various 
jobs  whether  the  work  be  interesting  or  uninteresting. 

The  second  job  consisted  primarily  of  cabinetwork’,  . This  sparked  more 
interest  as  the  work  was  more  challenging.  Here  too,  some  operations  were  not 
as  enjoyable  as  others.  Considerable  salesmanship  had  to  be  used  to  convince 
the  students  that  a good  employee  not  only  accepts  all  work  he  is  asked  to  do, 
but  does  a good  job  while  performing  the  work.  As  they  near  completion,  the 
cabinets  look  very  good.  There  is  evidence  that  as  the  students  look  at  the 
finished  product,  pride  of  workmanship  shows  in  their  expression. 

There  is  an  obvious  improvement  in  the  attitude  of  these  students  at 
this  time,  A number  of  them  have  developed  good  work  habits  which  includes 
being  constructively  busy  during  the  entire  working  period.  The  students 
appear  to  enjoy  working  with  power  equipment.  Admittedly,  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement,  and  all  phases  of  the  work  continue  to  include  training  that 
will  assist  the  student  in  developing  into  an  ideal  employee. 


Individual  Schools  - 1966-67 


Arlington  High  School  - To  say  that  the  technical  processes  section  of 
the  Work  Orientation  program  was  doomed  when  it  started  would  be  unfortunate, 
and  perhaps  inaccurate.  However,  it  does  seem  safe  to  say  that  the  elements 
which  led  to  the  disbanding  of  the  class  were  present  early  in  the  year.  The 
re-organization  of  the  Work  Orientation  program  which  placed  its  activities 
within  the  school  day,  and  the  concept  of  immediate  reward  for  effort,  i,e,, 
pay  for  acceptable  work,  were  both  positive  aspects  for  the  type  of  student 
selected  for  the  program,  but  they  were  not  enough  to  counter-balance  other 
negative  aspects.  It  seems  appropriate  to  list  what  I see  as  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  this  phase  of  the  program* 

1,  Facility:  The  room  was  not  equipped  to  handle  some  of  the  work 

- there  were  neither  enough  nor  appropriate  tables  or  benches  to 
provide  a good  working  condition  for  the  flannel-board  contract. 

The  same  room  was  used,  and  continues  to  be  used,  for  the  English 
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Class,  but  it  took  some  time  to  have  it  arranged  as  a recognizable  ^ 

classroom.  The  eventual  removal  of  an  old  automobile  engine  and 
stacks  of  unused  tablet-arm-chairs  has  helped. 

2.  Student  personnel:  I feel  that  those  students  in  the  program 

really  belonged  in  it,  but  we  failed  to  instill  in  them  any  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  program  or  their  own  efforts,  nor  were 
we  effective  in  helping  them  to  take  pride  in  their  work.  Those 
of  us  involved  must  share  in  this  failure,  but  I have  the  feeling 
that  the  facilities  and  the  jobs  played  their  parts,  in  spite  of 
the  fact,  that  the  same  jobs  were  done  very  well  in*^  other  schools. 

3.  I feel  very  strongly  that  the  student  who  participates  in  Work 
Orientation  needs: 

a.  Immediacy  of  reward  - he  should  be  paid 
regularly  and  in  direct  proportion  to  his 
efforts,  whether  monetarily  or  with  grades. 

b.  A highly  structured  setting  in  a facility  that 
readily  lends  itself  for  adequate  supervision, 
rather  than  in  a room  with  "blind  spots." 

4.  Supervisory  personnel:  It  is  unfortunate,  and  a severe  handicap 

to  have  the  technical  processes  teacher  assigned  to  more  than  one 
building.  For  all  intents  and  purposes,  this  precludes  his  being 
available  for  conferences  with  his  colleagues,  or  coordinator,  or 
students;  nor  can  he  effectively  plan  or  set-up  for  varying  class 
activities.  In  the  future  it  would  be  helpful  if  this  teacher 
had  industrial  arts  training,  and  background  in  working  with  the 
type  of  students  for  whom  the  program  is  designed.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  the  technical  processes  instructor  has 
a major  share  of  the  motivation  responsibility,  since  hd  is  in 
the  best  position  to  instill  positive  attitudes  toward  the  world 
of  work. 

5.  Jobs:  In  many,  if  not  most  instances  the  work  contracts  are 

routine,  monotonous,  and  menial;  probably  they  should  be  or  must 
be.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  an  imaginative  approach  must  be 
found  which  will  prohibit  this  notion  from  being  communicated  to 
the  student. 


Forest  View  High  School  - The  project  of  this  year  has  not  been  nearly 
as  successful  as  last  year's  project.  The  students  have  not  been  enthusiastic 
about  the  type  of  work.  The  W.O.  students  seem  to  need  a project  where  success 
and  accomplishment  are  easily  visible.  If  they  could  have  taken  the  assembly 
process  to  completion,  this  would  have  been  helpful.  That  way  they  would  have 
seen  the  final  product  and  had  a greater  sense  of  achievement.  Details  of  the 
project  had  to  be  worked  out  after  school  started.  This  delay  was  a problem 
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for  the  teacher  in  keeping  the  students  busy.  Termination  of  the  project 
in  April  also  caused  problems  in  that  another  adjustment  period  was  nec- 
essary while  a new  project  was  founds  arranged^  and  initiated,  I fear 
that  some  of  our  goals  for  the  technical  processes  phase  were  not  achieved 
because  of  these  delays. 

Technical  Processes:  The  sophomore  boys  in  the  cabinetmaking  , class 

have  now  worked  together  for  one  and  a half  years.  Unlike  the  first  months 
of  the  program,  these  lads  have  learned  a sense  of  pride  and  responsibility. 

The  boys  have  been  unified  from  a group  of  individuals  into  a single  unit  for 
the  common  good.  The  quality  of  their  products  has  been  excellent  and  their 
teacher,  Mr.  John  Hangey,  has  been  very  pleased  with  their  progress.  The  boys 
have  shown  appreciable  growth  in  positive  attitude.  A great  deal  of  pride  has 
been  justifiably  shown  due  to  the  fine  quality  of  work  done  primarily  for 
their  school  district.  They  have  been  able  to  identify  with  the  school.  It 
is  obvious  too  that  the  instructors  and  counselors  associated  with  these  boys 
have  learned  a new  respect  for  this  class.  Many  times  the  staff  felt  dis- 
couraged with  their  progress  but  they  look  back  on  the  past  fourteen  months 
as  having  been  worthwhile  for  all  concerned.  Two  boys  were  dropped  as  un- 
desirable for  this  program. 

The  freshmen  girls' group  managed  to  develop  rapidly  enough  to  make 
their  tearoom  very  successful.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  teacher,  Mrs. 

Dorothy  Scharf,  that  the  early  lack  of  unity  and  cooperation  of  the  girls 
would  result  in  utter  failure  of  the  tearoom.  However,  after  a few  weeks  of 
effort  Mrs.  Scharf  was  able  to  whip  the  girls  into  an  efficient  and  able 
group.  Teachers  who  have  sampled  the  cuisine  of  this  group  can  attest  to  the 
excellent  preparation  of  the  food.  Literally  dozens  of  visitors,  including 
some  of  the  critics  of  the  program^had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  accomplish- 
ments of  these  girls.  Only  one  girl  dropped  after  the  first  semester. 

The  freshmen  boys' group  in  Power  Mechanics  had  many  problems  to  overcome. 
In  the  beginning  weeks  of  the  auto  maintenance  program,  the  lack  of  any 
special  training  forced  the  boys  into  repeated  experiences  of  car  washing. 

After  several  weeks,  many  of  the  boys  were  demoralized  by  the  low  (profit) 
wage  and  lack  of  variety.  Some  of  the  boys  also  found  that  they  had  no  genuine 
interest  in  autos.  By  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  eight  of  the  thirteen 
boys  dropped  the  program  and  were  shifted  into  areas  of  special  interest  to 
them.  The  remaining  five  boys  have  progressed  to  more  advanced  maintenance  and 
wish  to  continue  in  the  program  next  year.  It  is  our  plan  to  find  eight  to 
ten  sophomores  to  fill  vacancies  for  next  year's  program.  It  appears  to  the 
staff  at  this  point  that  selection  of  boys  for  this  program  will  be  difficult, 

A more  thorough  interviewing  procedure  may  reduce  the  dropout  rate  of  this 
group.  We  believe,  too,  that  as  the  boys  generally  know  what  to  expect  their 
unrealistic  views  of  what  c^n  be  accomplished  will  be  reduced. 
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Arlington  High  School  - The  program  included  twelve  boys.  We  spent  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  semester  in  the  metal  shop.  The  project  made  was 
for  each  individual  of  the  class.  The  project  was  a letter  or  note  holder. 

This  project  included  design,  layout,  cutting  of  metal,  spot  welding,  plus 
scidering  and  painting.  The  course  was  designed  for  the  use  of  hand  tools 
but  not  machinery.  It  was  also  designed  to  help  students  become  familiar 
with  manufacturing  procedures  of  various  projects.  It  also  was  used  to  develop 
habits  for  safety  as  they  might  apply  to  a metal  shop. 

The  second  semester  we  moved  into  the  woods  shop.  Instruction  was  given 
on  use  of  hand  tools  and  some  power  machines  such  as  the  jigsaw,  power  belt 
Sander,  and  lathe.  The  course  was  to  provide  experience  in  manipulation  to 
use  general  and  usable  skills  in  order  to  conform  with  the  various  jobs  which 
we  were  going  to  be  doing.  It  also  was  intended  to  inspire  an  interest  in 
production  work  along  with  attitudes. 

The  products  made  in  the  second  semester  included  twenty  large  picnic 
benches  made  of  redwood.  We  made  about  one  hundred  fifty  bulletin  boards  of 
various  sizes  for  School  District  59.  These  included  a number  of  opera  cions 
which  would  be  used  on  a production  line  basis.  Design  of  pre-kindergarten 
furniture  and  building  after  designing.  We  also  made  many  signs  of  redwood 
for  the  Palatine  Park  District;  all  signs  were  used  at  the  golf  course.  This 
type  of  work  gave  the  boys  a chance  on  measuring,  spacing  and  setting  up  on 
a cutting  machine,  design  for  such  rustic  signs. 

I feel  that  a course  such  as  this  can  be  helpful  only  if  the  students 
involved  can  be  kept  busy  with  not  only  one  type  of  project,  but  many  to  keep 
repetition  out  of  the  course.  Constantly  working  on  one  type  of  project  can 
discourage  the  students.  I am  quite  sure  the  intent  of  the  course  reached 
some  boys.  Others,  I have  my  doubts.  I feel  that  some  boys  I had  lacked  in- 
terest in  the  program  and  would  be  better  off  in  a different  type  of  class, 
or  just  taking  the  regular  classes  given  instead  of  this  program. 

I enjoyed  last  year’s  work  because  it  gave  me  a challenge.  It  was 
also  inspiring  to  see  that  I was  able  to  reach  some  of  the  boys  and  possibly 
change  their  attitudes  toward  being  a better  boy  and  citizen. 


Elk  Grove  High  School  - I feel  the  program  has  fine  possibilities  if 
handled  properly.  What  hurt  it  this  year  was  the  lack  of  organization  and 
communication  among  the  people  handling  it.  The  most  important  thing  that 
must  be  done  is  to  motivate  the  students  to  do  a good  job  all  the  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  students  were  supposed  to  work  on  in- 
dividual projects  which  were  accomplished  with  a fair  amount  of  success.  Some- 
where around  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  the  teacher  lecture  stands  for  Elk 
Grove  High  School  were  drawn  up  and  started  as  a class  project.  The  students 
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reluctantly  accepted  the  project.  The  students  really  disliked  this 
activity  and  sometimes  almost  “sabotaged"  the  project. 

The  D.V.R.  went  into  effect  in  March^ paying  the  boys  for  their  work. 

This  proved  successful  for  a short  time  but  it  wasn't  long  before  they 
were  their  old  belligerent  selves.  However,  the  lecture  stands  were 
finished  by  the  end  of  May,  thus  allowing  the  boys  to  return  to  work  on 
individual  projects.  A few  participated  by  helping  in  the  shop  doing 
various  jobs. 

Forest  View  High  School  - All  in  all  this  has  been  a very  success- 
ful year.  I am  especially  pleased  with  the  progress  of  certain  students 
in  the  class.  I feel  these  students  are  capable  of  the  leadership  needed 
for  a successful  program  next  year.  They  should  be  able  to  give  the  new 
teacher  the  cooperation,  interest,  and  help  necessary  to  assure  a success- 
ful year. 

The  projects  completed  by  this  year's  C.W.A.  group  include  electronic 
benches,  drafting  accessory  holders,  typing  and  business  machine’tables,  tool 
panel  and  storage  unit  for  the  woodshop,  and  various  holders  for  tools. 

These  items  were  budgeted  for  from  the  John  Hersey  High  School  account  and 
will  be  installed  during  the  summer. 

If  our  original  conception  of  the  program  was  to  provide  wcrk  to 
students,  then  we  have  fulfilled  that  goal  ten  times  over  this  year. 


Introduction  to  Large  Quantity  Food  Service 

This  course  is  planned  for  tenth  grade  students.  The  students  who  have 
completed  the  ninth  grade  Food-Work . Orientation  Course  and  others  who  have 
shown  interest  in  food  service  work.  Th j program  will  acquaint  the  student 
with  various  work  opportunities  in  the  food  service  field,  expose  the  student 
to  institutional  work  methods  and  equipment,  also  allow  the  student  to  gain 
experience  cooperating  with  food  service  personnel. 

Objectives; 

1.  Observe  and  learn  methods  of  receiving,  storing,  preparing 
and  serving  foods  in  large  quantities. 

2.  Gain  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  necessary  sanitation 
procedure. 

' 3.  Ability  to  evaluate  food  products  and  recognition  of  standard 

food  products. 

4. 

I 
! 


I 


5. 


Recognize  the  importance  of  a standardized  recipe. 

Be  familiar  with  types  of  equipment  used  and  their  operation. 
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6.  Work  effectively  with  others  in  the  food  service  situation. 

7.  Ability  to  carry  out  both  verbal  and  written  instructions 
satisfactorily. 

8. "  Achieve  work  satisfaction. 

9.  Ability  to  evaluate  their  own  personal  progress. 


Sequence  of  Work  Experiences t, 

A.  Food  Preparation  ,(l  semester) 

1.  Cooking 

2.  Baking 

3.  Molded  Salads 

4.  Vegetable  Salads 

5.  A la  carte  preparation 

6.  Pre-portioning  of  foods  for  service 

B.  Serving  of  Food  semester) 

1.  Pre-portioning  of  foods  for  service 

2.  Set  up  counters 

3.  Supply  serving  lines 

4.  Serving  of  food 

5.  Cash  register  and  money  changer 

6.  Dish  machine  room 

C.  General  clean— up  and  pre-preparation  of  food  (-|-  semester) 

1.  Serving  counters 

2.  Dish  machine  room 

3.  Scullery  area 

4.  Cleaning  of  refrigerators  or  freezers 

5.  Cooking  preparation 

6.  Baking  preparation 

7.  Vegetable  preparation 

If  students  desire,  they  may  receive  at  no  charge  a lunch  ticket  valued 
at  50  cents.  This  ticket  is  good  for  purchase  of  a Type  A lunch  including  the 
soup,  salad,  sandwich  and  milk  special  offered  on  theaia  carte  line.  The 
additional  10  cents  may  be  used  for  dessert  or  an  additional  choice  of  salad 
or  vegetable. 
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Work  Experience  Description 

Under  direction  of  the  manager  students  will  be  assigned  to  positions 
for  ■ period  of  one  to  three  weeks.  Manager  may  ask  students  to  substitute 
or  assist  temporarily  in  another  position  if  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
general  operation  of  the  kitchen. 

A.  Food  Preparation: 

1.  Cooking 

a.  Observe  and  assist  cooks  in 

b.  Preparation  of  entree,  hot  sandwiches,  soups, 
gravy  and  vegetables. 

c.  Understanding  of  standardized  recipe 

d.  Operation,  use  and  care  of  equipment  in  area 

1.  Compartment  steamers 

2.  Steam  jacketed  kettles 

3.  60-q-'  mixer 

4.  Food  cutter 

5.  Slicer 

6.  Work  counters 

7.  Knives  and  other  utensils 

8.  General  clean-up  of  the  area 

2.  Baking 

a.  Observe  and  assist  bakers  in  preparation  of  hot 
breads,  rolls,  and  desserts 

b.  Understanding  of  a standardized  recipe 

c.  Operation  use  and  care  of  equipment  in  area 

1.  20-qt.  mixer  and  10-qt.  bowl  and  adapter 

2.  60-qt.  mixer  and  40-qt.  bowl  and  adapter 

3.  Refrigerator 

4.  Baker's  table 

5.  Portable  pins 

6.  Roll  divider  and  other  utensils 

7.  General  clean-up  of  the  area 

3.  Molded  Salad 

a.  Observe  and  assist  worker  in  preparation  of  molded 
fruit  and  vegetable  salads 

b.  Understanding  of  a standardized  recipe 
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c.  Operation  and  use  of  a steam  jacketed  kettle 

d.  Use  of  electric  can  opener  and  other  small 
equipment 

e.  General  clean-up  of  the  area 

4.  Vegetable  Salads 

a.  Observe  and  assist  worker  in  preparation  of 
tossed  salad,  cole  slaw,  lettuce  wedges,  and 
relish,  dish  salads 

b.  Understanding  of  a standardized  recipe 

c.  Operation  and  use  of  equipment  in  area: 

1.  Chopper 

2.  French  and  other  knives  and  other  small 
equipment  used 

3.  Cutting  boards 

4.  Portable  salad  bowls 

d.  General  clean-up  of  area 

5.  Ala  Carte  Preparation 

a.  Observe  and  assist  worker  in  preparation  of 
luncheon  meats,  ham,  egg  and  tuna  salad,  salad 
dressing.  Prepare  condiments  and  salad  dressing 
for  lunch  service 

b.  Understanding  of  a standardized  recipe 

c.  Importance  of  portion  control  in  slicing  luncheon 
meats  and  cheese  for  sandwiches 

d.  Operation  and  use  of  equipment: 

1.  Chopper 

2.  60-qt.  mixer  and  40-qt.  bowl  and  adaptei' 

3.  Other  utensils  and  small  equipment 

e.  General  clean-up  of  area 

6.  Preparation  of  foods  for  service: 

a.  Observe  and  assist  worker  in  portioning  of  salads, 
desserts  and  fruits^ and  preparation  of  weight  watcher 
salad  plate 

b.  Assemble  utensils  and  serving  dishes 
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c.  Arrange  work  area 

d.  Check  work  sheets  for  products  to  be  portioned 

e.  Check  recipes  for  amount  to  be  served 

f.  Obtain  products  from  the  kitchen  area 

g.  Portioning  and  garnishing  of  salads  and  desserts 

h.  General  clean— up  of  area 


Project  Development 

One  phase  of  the  district's  program  for  students  with  special  needs 
is  to  provide  them  with  realistic  work  experience.  Through  such  work 
experience  freshnen  and  sophomore  students  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
vocational  maturity  and  skills,  A production-like  experience  is  the  vehicle 
by  which  we  hope  to  achieve  this  goal.  To  provide  worthwhile  work  experience, 
we  are  always  in  need  of  new  projects.  The  students  working  an  hour  or  more 
a day  can  turn  out  a lot  of  work. 

We  need  help  and  support  in  the  way  of  new  projects  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  give  the  students  this  valuable  and  realistic  work  experience. 

If  you  are  anticipating  or  have  projects  that  we  may  do,  please  keep  us  in 
mind. 


Our  goal  is  not  specifically  to  teach  a skill  but  to  develop  better 
attitudes  toward  self  and  work.  To  accomplish  these  goals,  we  must  make  the 
work  experience  as  realistic'as  possible. 

Some  possible  questions  about  the  program  might  be: 

Question t Who  can  use  the  services  of  these  students? 

An swer t Our  agreement  states  that  we  may  work  for  non-profit  organizations 

and  agencies.  This  limits  the  scope  of  job  possibilities  to  schools,  park 
districts,  municipalities,  and  organizations — thus,  the  reason  for  our  appeal 
to  you. 

Question ; What  type  of  work  projects  are  preferred? 

Answer:  We  prefer  a project  that  offers  us  the  opportunity  for  mass  pro- 

duction techniques.  If  we  can  involve  all  the  students  on  a project,  we 
feel  it  presents  a more  realistic  work  experience. 

Question : Will  single  projects  be  accepted? 
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Answer;  We  prefer  the  assembly-line  approach  but  will  take  custom  jobs, 
hoping  that  we  may  jet  others  interested  in  the  product.  Single  projects 
Involve  only  a few  boys,  thus  the  work  situation  is  very  much' like  our 
regular  shop  class.  The  students  seem  to  function  much  more  efficiently 
as  a team  on  a common  project  in  which  they  can  take  group  pride. 

Question;  What  would  be  the  cost  to  us? 

Answer;  You  provide  the  material,  plans,  and  specifications,  and  we 
provide  the  labor.  Your  cost  is  greatly  minimized  by  cutting  out  the 
labor.  You  will  be  requested  to  deliver  the  material  or  have  it  delivered 
and  to  pick  up  the  finished  product. 

Question;  What  are  some  items  which  might  be  produced  under  this  program? 

Answer;  We  rely  on  your  ideas  but  we  have  a few  suggestlons-- 
lecterns,  bookcases,  cabinets,  pamphlet  racks,  magazine  racks,  easels, 
play  equipment  for  pre-primary  and  primary  grades,  signs,  benches, 
tables,  etc. 

If  you  have  the  project  but  your  own  staff  can't  get  to  it,  why  not 
let  us  see  if  we  can  help  you  out.  You  help  yourself  while  helping  these 
students  develop  vocational  maturity  and  responsibility. 


Prospect  High  School  - The  boys  in  the  work  experience  class  at 
Prospect  High  School  are  now  able  to  provide  an  engraving  service  to  our 
schools.  The  recent  addition  of  an  engraving  machine  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  engrave  trophies  and  plaques  and  to  make  name  plates,  signs, 
etc.  You  recall  that  all  you  supply  or  pay  for  is  the  material;  the  labor 
is  a service.  You  save  while  providing  these  boys  with  realistic  work 
experiences.  Keep  them  in  mind. 

We  would  appreciate  your  passing  this  information  on  to  your  Division 
and  Department  Heads  and  to  anyone  else  who  may  have  a project. 


Wheeling  High  School  - The  technical  processes  class  in  cabinetmaking 
undertook  many  projects  this  past  year.  Work  Included  design  and  construction 
of  cabinets,  elaborate  shelving  for  storage,  and  mass  production  of  metal  book 
stands  for  typing  books. 

Students  learned  many  of  the  essential  procedures  in  planning  and 
construction.  It  was  evident  that  many  of  these  students  experienced  success^ 
as  a number  of  them  Indicated  they  did  not  believe  they  could  do  quality  work. 
This  type  of  work»oriented  experience  has  much  value  in  developing  confidence 
in  these  students. 

The  program  did  not  function  without  problems,  however.  The  group  was 
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totally  disoriented  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  It  was  extremely 
difficult  to  start  them  out  on  a sequential  basis.  Since  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  organization  and  follow-through  on  a job,  the  task 
soon  became  mentally  fatiguing  to  the  teacher. 

There  were  times  when  it  became  necessary  to  forget  about  the  work  portion 
and  concentrate  oh  group  discussion  of  developing  good  work  habits  and  the 
importance  of  these  habits.  There  were  also  times  when  it  seemed  best  to  allow 
some  students  to  sit  in  the  classroom  instead  of  working  as  it  was  obvious  that 
certain  problems  had  developed.  In  most  cases  the  student  was  ready  to  go  to 
work  the  next  day  and  seemed  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  was  left  alone  when 
he  did  not  want  anyone  around  him.  This  type  of  behavior  practically  dis- 
appeared by  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

In  conclusion,  I believe  this  program  should  be  continued  as  I am  con- 
vinced much  good  is  being  done  for  these  students.  I do  strongly  recommend  that 
the  students  should  be  placed  with  experienced  teachers  who  have  the  "know-how" 
to  deal  with  disturbed  students.  I believe  these  teachers  should  possess  the 
following  characteristics: 

1.  Accept  the  Child  for  What  He  is.  This  is  extremely  important 
since  the  development  of  a good  pupil-teacher  relationship  is 
acceptance  by  both  parties.  The  teacher  must  not  only  be  willing 
to  accept  the  student  for  what  he  is  but  to  exercise  his  skills 
to  get  the  student  to  accept  him.  When  the  child  accepts  the 
teacher,  learning  can  then  begin. 

2.  Skill  in  Teaching  Methods.  The  teacher  must  exercise  good 
judgment  in  teaching  a group  of  emotionally  disturbed  students. 

He  must  recognize  that  there  may  be  times  when  it  is  better  not 
to  teach  subject  matter  but  to  concentrate  on  maintaining  a 
healthy  relationship  with  the  student.  It  is  possible  that  each 
student  may  require  a different  teaching  method.  Adequate  and 
meaningful  working  experiences  must  be  provided  the  child  each 
day. 

3.  Emotionally  Stable.  Regardless  of  how  often  the  student  may 
lose  his  temper  or  cause  other  serious  disruptions  in  class,  the 
teacher  must  remain  calm  and  handle  the  situation  in  such  a way 
that  the  disturbance  will  not  get  out  of  hand.  The  student 
causing  the  disturbance  is  testing  the  teacher.  He  has  gotten 
accustomed  to  not  getting  along  with  his  previous  teachers.  As 
a result  the  student  causing  the  disturbance  possibly  cannot 
believe  that  all  of  a sudden  he  has  a teacher  who  tolerates 
misbehavior.  It  will  probably  take  a number  of  experiences  to 
remove  the  suspicion  and  hostility  the  student  has  developed  for 
the  teacher.  This  is  why  it  is  important  for  the  teacher  to 
give  a good  response  in  return  for  a bad  one. 
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4.  Excellent  Knowledge  of  Subject  Matter  and  Enthusiasm  for 
Teaching.  When  the  emotionally  disturbed  child  has 
completely  accepted  the  teacher,  he  needs  to  be  and 
usually  is  impressed  with  the  knowledge  and  skill  the 
teacher  possesses.  Since  it  is  quite  evident  that  enthu- 
siasm is  caught  and  not  taught,  the  teacher  should  display 
natural  enthusiasm  in  hopes  that  the  student  will  adopt 
this  excellent  trait. 

b.  Pleasant  Personality.  A pleasing  personality  is  a valu- 
able asset  in  many  endeavors.  In  teaching,  however,  a 
pleasant  personality  appeals  to  many  students. 


Cabinetmakinq  Course  of  Study  - 1967-68 

1.  Sketching 

a.  Simplified  pictorial  drawings. 

b.  Exploded  views  for  easy  comprehension  of  construction. 

c.  Pencil  rendering  to  produce  attractive  sketches. 

2.  Working  Drawings 

a.  Necessity  of  working  drawings. 

b.  Importance  attached  to  reading  and  understanding  working 
drawings. 

3.  Cabinet  Terminology 

a.  Basic  terms. 

b.  Purpose  of  knowing  terms. 

4.  Construction  Materials 

a.  Solid  wood. 

b.  Plywood. 

c.  Veneers. 

d.  Formica  - laminated  plastic, 

b.  Finishing  Materials 

a.  Stains. 

b.  Sealers. 

c.  Exterior  clear  finishes. 

d.  Paints  - primer,  enamels. 

6.  Methods  of  Applying  Finishes 

a.  Brushing. 

b.  Spray. 


7.  Methods  of  Construction 

a.  Basic  joints. 

b.  Simple  construction. 

8.  Techniques  of  Assembly 

a.  Gluing  and  clamping  joints. 

b.  Assembling  with  fasteners. 

9.  Work  Habits 

a.  Arriving  on  time. 

b.  Satisfactory  progress. 

c.  Pride  of  workmanship. 

d.  Care  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

e.  Safety. 

f.  Getting  along  with  co-workers. 

g.  Assisting  co-workers. 

h.  Importance  of  clean-up. 

i.  Proper  grooming  and  dress. 

j.  Developing  confidence. 

10.  Social  Habits 

a.  Proper  attitude. 

b.  Personality. 

c.  Respect  for  each  other  and  other  people. 

d.  Good  citizenship. 

e.  Contributing  to  society. 

Home  Economics  Course  of  Study  - First  Semester 

1.  Good  Grooming 

a.  Appropriate  lines  and  colors. 

(1)  Styles  for  fall  and  winter. 

b.  Selecting  appropriate  fabrics. 

c.  Make-up  and  hair. 

d.  Care  of  clothing. 

e.  Diet  and  nutrition  in  relation  to  good  grooming. 

(1)  Balanced  meals. 

(2)  Weight  control. 

2.  Clothing 

a.  Selecting  material  and  pattern. 

b.  Sewing  machine  parts  and  operation. 

c.  Preparation  of  fabric. 

d.  Processes  in  making  a shift  or  jumper. 

(1)  Layout  and  cutting. 

(2)  Marking. 

(3)  Stay St itching. 

(4)  Darts. 

(5)  Facing. 

(6)  Zipper. 

( 7 ) Hems . 

(8)  Pressing. 
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e.  Clothes  remodeling. 

3.  Christmas  Unit 

a . Decorations 

b.  Christmas  Tea  for  Sophomore  boy*s  class. 

(1)  Food. 

(2)  Arranging  tea  table. 

(3)  Manners. 

4.  Child  Care 

a.  Babysitting, 

( 1 ) Responsibilities. 

(2)  Problems. 

(3)  Play  and  toys. 

(4)  Stories. 

(5)  Safety  for  children. 

(6)  Positive  and  negative  approach. 

b.  Children’s  party 

(1)  Refreshments. 

(2)  Games. 

c.  How  to  take  care  of  a baby. 

(1)  Physical  care. 

(2)  Emotional  care. 
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Second  Semester 

5.  Foods  and  Nutrition 

a.  Measurements  and  name  of  equipment. 

b.  Techniques  and  terms  in  cooking. 

c.  Table  service  and  etiquette. 

d.  Selection,  planning,  preparation,  and  evaluation  of 
food  groups  in  the  Basic  Four. 


(1) 

Breakfast 

(a) 

Quick  breads. 

(b) 

Fruits. 

(c) 

Meats  and  eggs. 

(d) 

Complete  breakfast. 

(2) 

Lunches 

(a) 

Menu  planning  and  writing 

(b) 

Hot  sandwiches. 

(c) 

Main  dish  salads. 

(d) 

Simple  puddings. 

(e) 

Cookies. 

(f) 

Casseroles. 

(g) 

Complete  luncheon. 

I 
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(3)  Dinners 

(a)  Pastries. 

(b)  Cakes. 

(c)  Cake  mixes — different  uses. 

(d)  Yeast  breads. 

(e)  Meats. 

(f ) Leftovers. 

(4)  Dinner  for  sponsors  of  trip. 

(a)  Menu. 

(b)  Grocery  order. 

(c)  Time  schedule. 

(d)  Duties. 

(e)  Evaluation. 

(f)  Entertainment  foods. 

6.  Sew  typing  covers  to  qualify  for  D.V.R. 


Teaching  Aids 


1.  Field  Trips 

2.  Film  Strips 

3.  Movies 

4.  Laboratory  Experiences 


Field  Trip  Evaluation 

1.  Beauty  shop  to  have  hair  set. 

Hagenbring*s  and  Wieboldt*s  to  select  material  for  clothing  project. 

Evaluation:  Some  of  the  girls  did  not  appreciate  having  their  hair 

set.  This  is  typical  of  most  teen-age  girls.  They  are 
never  satisfied  with  their  appearance.  Some  of  the  class 
became  more  aware  of  their  appearance  and  due  to  this 
experience  looked  better.  The  trip  looking  for  fabrics 
was  very  profitable,  because  I could  give  them  advice  on 
what  to  select. 

2.  Merchandise  Mart 

Evaluation;  This  was  a good  trip  because  they  were  with  juniors  and 
senior  girls. 

3.  Maryville  Children's  Home 
Lake  Bluff  Children's  Home 

Evaluation:  Best  trip  of  the  year.  They  saw  problems  that  children 

had  that  were  much  worse  than  theirs.  They  seemed  to 
appreciate  their  own  parents  a little  more. 
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4,  Sara  Lee  Kitchen 

Evaluation:  There  was  not  much  comment  on  this  trip,  but  I hope 

that  it  was  another  experience  that  gave  them 
knowledge  on  the  outside  world. 

5.  Forest  View  Tearoom 

Evaluation:  Some  ate  food  they  had  not  eaten  before,  met  other 

girls;  saw  what  other  W.O.  programs  were  doing. 

Class  Activities 


1.  Laboratory  experiences  in  clothing  construction  and  foods* 

2.  Weight  control  - visit  to  nurse' s office  every  week  to 
check  weight  (first  semester). 

This  was  very  effective,  because  the  girls  talked  more 
objectively  about  good  grooming  in  and  out  of  class. 

3.  Christmas  Tea  for  Sophomore  boy's  class. 

4.  Children's  Party  - I was  ill  for  this  party,  but  the 
substitute  thought  it  a very  good  learning  experience. 

I wish  I had  spent  more  time  in  this  area,  for  the 
girls  were  interested  in  children  and  through  the 
study  of  children  they  would  have  understood  tneir 
own  problems. 

b.  Dinner  for  sponsors  of  trip.  The  highlight  of  the  year. 
The  girls  seemed  to  have  a sense  of  accomplishment  that 
I had  not  noticed  during  the  year. 

6.  D.V.R. 


Made  one  hundred  fifty  typing  covers  for  Wheeling  Business 
Education  Department. 
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Synopsis 

To  implement  the  vocational  aspects  of  the  Agreement,  we  have 
developed  various  technical  curriculums.  At  this  point,  we  have  not 
completed  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  authorization  for  all 
students  in  the  program,  but  hcpe  to  have  all  students  staffed  and 
clients  of  D.V.R.  by  the  second  semester.  We  are  attempting  to  provide 
specific  realistic  work  situations  for  all  students  in  the  program. 

During  the  interim  period  when  such  projects  have  not  been  found,  stu- 
dents are  involved  in  a basic  shop  orientation. 

Following  is  a description  of  the  technical  processes  activities 
in  each  building: 

Arlington  High  School  - This  program  is  devoted  primarily  to 
general  shop  orientation.  The  boys  have  had  worthwhile  experiences  in 
developing  proper  shop  safety  habits.  They  have  also  been  building 
wooden  lathe  holders  which  will  be  used  in  the  shops  at  Arlington,  and 
have  been  reconditioning  picture  frames.  Tentative  plans  include 
possible  projects  for  John  Hersey  High  School,  care  and  mainteiiance  of 
automobiles  in  the  industrial  education  area,  and  the  building  of  various 
kinds  of  models. 

Elk  Grove  High  School  - General  orientation  to  shop  skills  has  been 
the  main  emphasis  at  Elk  Grove.  A tentative  proposal,  with  a bid  to 
build  lecterns  to  be  used  in  the  school  classrooms  has  been  submitted. 

There  is  also  a possibility  of  working  on  projects  for  John  Hersey  High 
School  and  Harper  College.  Again,  no  pay  will  be  given  students  until 
they  become  D.V.R.  clients. 

Forest  View  High  School  - We  have  four  training  stations  at  Forest 
View.  The  boys  in  the  program  are  engaged  in  work  in  the  power  mechanics 
area  and  in  wool;s.  In  the  power  mechanics  phase,  they  are  provided  a 
laboratory  experience  in  maintaining  and  servicing  automobiles.  The  boys 
service  everything  from  aging  power  mowers  to  their  father’s  outboard. 

To  insure  these  students  a realistic  experience,  we  depend  upon 
parents  and  faculty  members  to  bring  their  cars  for  tune-ups  and  safety 
checks.  We  charge  for  parts  used  and,  in  addition,  there  is  a minimal 
service  charge  to  cover  supplies  and  equipment.  We  intend  to  pay  these 
boys  once  they  become  clients  of  D.V.R. 

In  the  freshman  woods  class,  the  boys  already  have  built  about  forty 
drawers  for  cabinets  at  John  Hersey  High  School.  This  project  is  making 
a most  significant  contribution  to  John  Hersey  High  School.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  find  projects  of  this  nature  for  all  schools  of 
the  district. 

The  girls  at  Forest  View  High  School  are  still  turning  out  delicious 
luncheons  in  the  tearoom  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Call  in  your  reser- 
vations; the  girls  will  be  happy  to  serve  you. 
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Last  year's  graduates  from  the  tearoom  are  now  making  their  mark  , 

in  the  school  cafeteria,  where  their  services  are  most  welco.Ae  and  ap- 
preciated, The  ladies  in  the  cafeteria  express  a real  loss  when  the 
girls  are  not  there;  they  find  the  girls  both  pleasant  to  work  with  and 
helpful.  Neither  the  girls  in  the  tearoom  nor  in  the  cafeteria  receive 
pay  at  this  time.  However,  it  has  been  possible  to  provide  the  cafeteria 
girls  with  lunches. 

Prospect  High  School  - The  boys  at  Prospect  are  engaged  in  making 
a very  practical  and  useful  cutting  block  for  use  in  the  kitchen.  The 
cutting  block  includes  knife  holders  and  is  approximately  eight  inches 
square.  The  boys  are  given  the  first  one  thay  make  and  pcy  for  the  cost 
of  materials  for  any  others  they  may  construct.  The  boys  are  presently 
Uaing  the  blocks  as  gifts  and  have  sold  some  of  them  to  relatives  and 
friends. 

Future  plans  at  Prospect  call  for  the  construction  of  other  small 
projects  such  as  the  cutting  block,  while,  in  the  meantime,  we  have 
been  seeking  projects  from  the  school  district  and  from  other  public 
agencies,  but  have  had  difficulty  in  finding  them. 

Wheeling  High  School  - The  technical  processes  class  at  Wheeling 
is  presently  engaged  in  general  shop  activities.  This  includes  orien- 
tation to  woods,  metals,  drawing  and  electricity.  The  availability  of 
space  is  the  greatest  problem  here.  We  have  purchased  a plastics 
machine  and  hope  that  meaningful  projects  can  evolve.  Presently,  we  are 
investigating  the  possibility  of  making  plastic  items  having  usefulness  ; 

to  service  or  charitable  organizations. 

The  girls  in  the  program  are  being  provided  experiences  in  the  area 
of  home  economics.  Generally,  they  are  making  clothing  for  themselves  or 
remodeling  those  they  have. 


This  briefly  summarizes  the  technical  processes  phase  of  our 
Cooperative  Working  Agreement  to  date.  We  are  open  to  any  suggestions 
for  projects  which  may  contribute  to  the  student's  vocational  develop- 
ment while,  at  the  same  time,  providing  a service  to  the  school  and 
community.  Of  course,  our  greatest  interest  is  in  the  development  of 
educational  and  vocational  initiative  within  these  students.  Cooperation 
of  faculty  members  has  been  outstanding  and  appreciated. 
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Part  iO 


EVALUATION  OF  ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 


Students  in  the  C.W.A.  program  ere  provided  with  supplemental  experi- 
ences outside  the  school  which  enhances  and  broadens  their  scope  of  interest 
and  knowledge.  Our  goal  is  to  provide  one  out-of-school  activity  per  month 
for  students  in  the  program.  The  activities  vary  from  vocational,  to  cultural, 
and  social. 

Individual  School  - 1967-68 


Arlington  High  School  - It  was  felt  that  exposure  to  industry  and  actual 
work  situations  would  be  of  vital  importance  in  changing  undesirable  attitudes 
toward  education  and  work.  It  was  evident  that  cultural  enrichment  experiences 
were  needed  and  so  the  field  trips  were  designed  to  meet  both  the  above- 
mentioned  needs. 

Trips  included: 

1.  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Wlfg.  Co. 

Northbrook , Illinois 

2.  Glenview  Naval  Air  Station 
Glenview,  Illinois 

3.  Western  Electric  Company 
Hawthorn  Plant 

4.  Sara  Lee  Kitchen,  Deerfield 
Fire  Academy,  Chicago 

5.  Narcotics  Court 

6.  Museum  of  Science  & Industry 

7.  Chrysler  Plant,  Belvidere 

8.  Springfield,  Illinois 

This  final  field  trip,  we  felt,  was  the  highlight  of  the  year.  The  boys 
were  flown  by  jet  both  ways  and  the  tour  of  historical  points  of  interest  was 
provided  by  Capital  Tours.  Points  covered  were,  Lincoln's  Tomb,  State  Museum, 
the  Capitol,  Lincoln's  Home,  and  the  restored  village  New  Salem. 

Much  planning  and  grooming  was  exercised  to  make  each  trip  meaningful  and 
beneficial. 
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Forest  View  High  School  - One  cannot  underestimate  the  value  of  the 
field  trips  organized  by  the  group.  These  trips  have  given  much  insight 
to  the  staff  and  a realization  by  the  students  that  there  are  adults  who 
will  walk  that  extra  mile  (or  two)  with  them.  Some  of  the  field  trips 
were : 

1.  A visit  to  Starved  Rock  State  Park 

2.  Auto  Show 

3.  Theater  Party 

4.  Fishing  trip  (overnight) 

5.  Canoe  trip  (planned  for  May) 

6.  Several  business  or  industrial  tours 

Field  trips  attended  this  year  with  W.O.  students  were* 

Film*  Camelot 

Auto  Show 

United  Airlines  Training  School 

Plentywood  Farm  Kitchens 


District  Field  Trips  for  1967-68  School 

O’Kare  International  Airport 

Merchandise  Mart 

Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  1 

Brookfield  Zoo 

Homemakers  Show 
International  Amphitheater 

Camping 

Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

Adler  Planetarium 

Cinestage  Theater  11 

Fire  Academy 
Chicago 

Lincoln  Park  Zoo 

Jewel  Food  Store 

Stateville  Penitentiary 
Joliet,  Illinois 


Year 

Wrigley  Field 

Chicago  Tribune 

Prudential  Building 

Belvidere  Chrysler  Plant 

Springfield  - Plane  trip  and  tour 
of  Capitol  and  Lincoln  Shrine 

Hull  House  Camp 
East  Troy,  Wisconsin 

Field  Museum 

Sara  Lee  Kitchens  1 

Boat  and  Travel  Show 
Amphitheater 

Union  Stock  Yards 

Ravenswood  Hospital 

Naval  Training  Center 
Great  Lakes 
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Narcotics  Court 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Chicago  Post  Office 

United  Airlines 

O'Hare  International  Airport 

Auto  Show 

International  Amphitheater 

Illinois  Bell  Museum 

Plentywood  Farm 
Bensenville 

Shedd  Aquarium 

Jewel  Warehouse 

Fisher  Body  Company 
Janesville,  Wisconsin 

Des  Plaines  Beauty  School 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


Hinsdale  Health  Museum 

State  Lake  Theater 
Bell's  Apple  Orchard 

Western  Electric  Plant 

Glenvie’*'  Naval  Air  Station 
Bismarck  Theater 

Marina  Towers 

Theater  in  the  Round  Playhouse 
Fort  Sheridan  Army  Base 

Milwaukee  Zoo 
Wilmot  (ski  trip) 
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Part  11 


PROGRAM  STUDIES 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 


Program  evaluation  consists  primarily  of  subjective  data  gathered  from 
the  staff  working  in  the  program.  Since  the  major  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
improve  attitudes  and  change  behavior  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  objective 
data.  There  are  standard  scales  to  measure  attitudinal  changes  but  the  staff 
prefers  to  assess  pupil  change  on  a subjective  basis  which  is  more  personal 
and  individual. 

Complete  psychological  assessments  are  made  of  the  students  who  seem  to 
deviate  too  much  from  the  norm  of  the  group.  We  rely  a great  deal  on  feedback 
from  teachers,  parents  and  administrators  to  provide  us  with  reactions  con- 
cerning these  students. 

Hard  data  such  as  attendance,  discipline,  record,  and  grades  are  always 
accessible.  Statements  such  as  the  following,  received  in  a letter  by  one  of 
the  principals,  gives  evidence  that  we  are  on  the  right  track  and  that  we 
have  been  able  to  succeed  with  some  students. 

’’Words  cannot  express  our  gratitude  for  your  fine  W.O. 
program  and  the  help  you  have  given  our  son.  Thanks  to 
the  wonderful  people  in  the  program,  we  have  a changed 
boy  who  is  enjoying  his  school  experience  for  the  first 
time.  You  certainly  can  be  proud  of  your  staff. 

The  weekly  meetings  with  the  parents  are  a great  help 
and  the  progress  of  our  son  is  unbelievable.  John,  I 
know,  joins  us  in  thanking  you  for  a wonderful  school 
year." 

C.W.A.  Student  Profile  - 1967  - 1968 

Student  in  program  range  from  76  to  125  I.Q. 

Average  I.Q.  C.W.A.  student 
Average  I.Q.  District 


Student  range  4.1  to  11.1 

Reading  G.P.A.  - C.W.A.  student 
Reading  G.P.A.  for  District 


97 

114 

+17 


6.6 

9.8 

+3.2 
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Student  range  2.8  to  11.5 

Arithmetic  G.P.A.  - C.W.A.  student  6.9 

Arithmetic  for  District  9.4 

+2.5 

Student  range  4.0  to  10.8 

Language  Arts  G.P.A.  - C.W.A.  student  6.9 
Language  Arts  for  District  9.7 

+2.8 

Student  range  3.8  to  10.4 

Composite  G.P.A.  - C.W.A.  student  6.8 

Composite  for  District  9.6 

+2.8 


Teacher  Evaluation  of  Students  Vocational  Progress 


Attitude  of  Student 

Mid-Year  Report 

End  of  Year 

Chanc 

Cooperative 

8^ 

16% 

+8% 

Fairly  Cooperative 

55^ 

5^ 

-3% 

Indifferent 

35% 

26% 

-9% 

Not  Cooperative 

2% 

6% 

+4% 

Cooperative  - significant  change. 

Fairly  Cooperative  - no  significant  change. 

Indifferent  - a decrease  which  is  interpreted  as  being  a positive  change. 
Not  Cooperative  - shows  a significant  change,  indicating  the  teacher  saw 
hope  in  first  evaluation  but  finally  realized  the  student  had  given  up. 


Oualltv  of  Work 

Mid-Year  Report 

End  of  Year 

Change 

Excellent 

8% 

16% 

+8% 

Good 

55% 

52% 

-3% 

Fair 

35% 

26% 

-9% 

Poor 

2% 

6% 

+4% 

Increase  at  the 

extremes  show  that  the 

change  became  more 

evident  as 

the  year  progressed. 

The  change  of  8%  in  the  excellent  category  is  quite 

significant. 
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Overall  Student  Improvement 

Mid-Year  Report 

End  of  Year 

Change 

and  Proqress 
Accelerated 

% 

18^ 

+9% 

Average 

56^ 

~1% 

Slow 

21% 

22^ 

None 

11% 

A% 

+35^ 

The  decrease  in  the  average  slow  area  and  the  significant  change  in  the 
accelerated  - no  improvement  and  progress  areas  indicates  that  the  students 
did  make  a change,  not  all  of  it  for  the  better.  1^%  of  the  students  are  still 
clustered  in  the  upper  half  of  the  scale. 


The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  change  student  behavior  toward  work. 
Listed  below  is  some  subjective  pre  and  post  data  submitted  by  the  work 
supervisors. 


PRE 

Making  slow  progress,  but  steady. 


Will  not  accept  any  responsibility. 
Doesn't  finish  anything. 

Frequently  absent,  can't  depend  on 
him. 

He  needs  to  be  handled  with  special 
care. 

Looks  like  he  has  the  potential  to 
make  a real  contribution  to  the 
class;  can  be  a leader  if  he  wants 
to  put  his  mind  to  it. 

Very  disruptive,  requires  a great 
deal  of  time  and  attention.  Cannot 
work  well  with  others. 

Hard  to  get  along  with,  an  uncon- 
trollable temper. 


Can  do  the  work  when  he  wants  to 
but  that's  the  problem  he  doesn't 
want  to  do  it  often. 


POST 

Much  improvement  this  period,  has 
the  potential. 

Can  now  trust  him  to  start  and  com- 
plete a job. 

Bob  was  absent  far  too  often,  but  he 
has  improved  his  attendance  the  past 
quarter. 

I don't  have  to  spend  as  much  time  with 
him;  has  really  come  along. 

Gary  is  my  shop  superintendent  and  is 
in  charge  of  the  group.  He  does  a good 
job  of  getting  the  students  to  clean-up 
properly  and  to  take  care  of  the  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

He  needs  professional  help.  He  con- 
tinues to  disrupt  the  entire  class.  He 
works  well  alone  however. 

Tom  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
controlling  his  temper.  He  has  become 
pleasant  to  work  with. 

When  he  wants  to  he  can  do  very  good 
work.  He's  slowly  becoming  more  stable. 
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Not  reliable,  will  not  work  with 
the  other  student. 


Can*  t be  trusted. 


Needs  to  be  handled  carefully,  he 
will  not  be  "hard  nosed." 

He  gets  very  angry  if  he  is  laughed 
at  by  his  group  when  he  makes  a 
mistake,  very  sensitive. 

No  self-discipline.  Will  not 
accept  responsibility. 

She  is  very  immature.  She  trys  to 
get  by  without  doing  her  part  and 
always  blames  someone  else  for  what 
happens. 

Very  slow,  can  do  very  little  on 
her  own;  very  little  confidence. 

Lacks  confidence  in  herself. 


Very  hostile  toward  authority  and 
adult  direction. 


Very  negative,  has  difficulty  ad- 
justing to  changing  situations. 

Immature,  very  unstable.  Unable  to 
be  relied  upon. 

Does  everything  asked  of  him,  a 
good  worker. 

Feels  he  is  being  picked  on. 


He  works  better  alone,  but  has  per- 
formed satisfactorily  assisting  other 
students. 

He  has  slowly  improved  to  the  point 
where  he  can  be  trusted. 

He  minds  well  when  treated  with 
respect. 

He  works  better  separated  from  the 
group,  his  progress  has  been  slow. 

Needs  definite  rules  and  guidelines  for 
behavior  to  develop  self-discipline. 

Has  made  progress  in  the  direction. 

Has  made  some  progress.  Will  admit  to 
her  failings,  A little  more  coop- 
erative. 


Has  shown  improvement,  but  is  probably 
working  to  her  ability  as  far  as 
thinking  through  problems. 

Has  shown  improvement.  Not  afraid 
to  try,  and  usually  succeeds. 

Is  able  to  cope  with  supervision  in  a 
little  more  positive  manner;  does  well 
when  she  wants  to. 

Handicapped  by  adverse  home  life  but 
has  made  considerable  progress. 

Has  shown  considerable  growth  but  needs 
more  training;  still  cannot  assume  much 
responsibility, 

A fine  boy,  a pleasure  to  have  in  class. 

Attitude  has  improved  some,  can  now 
accept  some  direction. 
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"Knows  all  the  answers,  anti- 
every thing. 

She  is  not  interested  in  school  and 
she  is  absent  too  much;  can  never 
depend  on  her. 

Seems  like  a nice  boy,  not  much 
ability  but  he  is  willing  to  try. 

Negative  attitude,  doesn’t  want  to 
work.  Shows  very  little  interest 
in  projects. 

No  real  problem,  seems  to  get  along 
fairly  well. 

Not  much  effort,  little  interest 
in  his  work. 

Sloppy  work,  doesn't  care  if  job 
is  done  well  or  not.  Won't 
contribute  to  the  team  effort. 

Will  not  accept  responsibility- 
a trouble  maker. 

Slow  in  learning,  easily  distracted 
by  others,  always  a follower. 

Very  independent,  thinks  he  knows 
it  all. 

Doesn't  pay  attention,  always  talking. 
Doesn’t  take  work  seriously. 

Seems  at  least  willing  to  try  and 
cooperate. 

Just  doesn't  want  to  follow 
instructions,  unless  pushed. 

Seems  to  have  the  potential  but 
not  consistent.  Very  unstable. 


Doesn't  want  to  follow  rules  and 
regulations. 


Still  cocky,  may  have  improved  to  the 
extent  where  he  now  realizes  that  he 
is  his  own  worst  enemy. 

Not  much  improvement;  still  frequently 
absent,  not  dependable. 

This  boy  has  done  everything  I’ve 
asked;  excellent  worker. 

This  boy's  attitude,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  work  has  greatly  improved. 

He’s  been  a great  help  working  on  the 
cutting  machine  for  making  signs. 

Very  much  improved,  has  come  a long 
way. 

He  can  do  a good  job  if  he  wants  to. 


His  work  has  greatly  improved.  He 
works  well  when  not  with  a group. 


Required  a great  deal  of  time  and 
attention,  has  improved  some. 

Short  attention  span,  needs  to  be 
directed.  Change  very  slight. 

Hasn’t  learned  to  listen  and  follow 
instructions. 

Still  needs  to  grow  up.  Has  taken 
some  interest  in  his  work,  but  sporadic. 

Could  make  a good  boy  for  this  kind  of 
work. 

Doesn't  care  for  school,  wants  to  quit. 


Did  quality  work  most  days,  but  is  so 
unpredictable  you  never  know  what  to 
expect. 

Still  thinks  she  knows  it  all,  wants  to 
do  everything  her  way. 
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Has  the  ability  but  won't  try 


Has  contributed  to  the  work;  still  not 
much  motivation. 


Very  moody,  has  difficulty  adjust- 
ing to  changing  situations. 


Seems  to  have  made  a good  adjustment, 
is  much  more  flexible. 


No  interest,  could  care  less.  No  progress;  would  rather  sit  around 

Interested  only  in  self.  and  do  nothing. 


Group  Comparison  Studies  - 1967-68 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  terms  of  grade 
point  average,  credits  earned,  and  attendance,  we  selected  like  groups  of 
students  who  would  have  qualified  for  the  program  if  we  had  the  room  to  ac- 
commodate them. 

It  must  be  understood  that  there  are  many  variables  that  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  concerning  the  results  of  these  comparisons.  To  say 
that  this  is  significant  proof  that  the  program  is  effective  would  not  be 
valid,  but  we  might  say  that  it  gives  some  indication  that  something  has 
affected  a slight  change  in  the  students. 

You  can  see  from  the  following  tables  that  the  C.W.A.  group  has  fared 
slightly  above  the  control  group. 


Academic  Credits 


Forest  View  High  School 


Semester  1 


Semester  2 Credits 


Control  (ll  students)  2.46 

C.W.A.  (43  students)  2.79 

+0.33 


2.63  3.68 

2.66  3.84 

+0.03  +0.16 


Prospect  High  School 


Control  ( 10  students)*  2.09 

C.W.A.  (13  students)  2.34 

+0.25 


2.12 

2.56 

+0.44 


3.20 
4.23 
+ 1.03 


*0ne  student  dropped  school  3-11-68. 
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Averages 


Arlington  High  School 
1st  Semester  G.P.A.  2nd  Semester  G.P. 


Control  (12  students)  2.02  1.71 

C.W.A.  (ll  students)  2.68  2.59 

+0.66  +0.88 

Wheeling  High  School 

Control  (34  students)  2.23  2.08 

C.W.A.  (32  students)  2.77  2.68 

+0.54  +0.60 


Average  Absences  Per  Year 


Arlington  High 

School 

Control 

22.04 

C.W.A. 

12.32 

+9.72 

Elk  Grove  High 

School 

Control 

18.43 

C.W.A. 

14.78 

+3.65 

Forest  View  High  School 

Control 

9.36 

C.W.A. 

13.88 

-4.52 

Prospect  High 

School 

Control 

13.70 

C.W.A. 

11.46 

+2.24 

Wheeling  High 

School 

Control 

22.93 

C.W.A. 

17.00 

+5.93 

Credits 

Earned 

2.67 

3.64 

+0.9^ 


3.23 
3.91 
+0. 68 
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Attitude  Study  of  Arlington  High  School  " 1967-68 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  iiieasure  changes  in  student  atcitude 
of  members  of  the  1967-68  C.W.A.  class  at  Arlington  High  School. 

It  was  felt  that  changes  in  individual  and  group  attitude  might  be 
the  best  indicator  of  student  progress  in  the  short  span  of  time  that 
their  students  have  been  in  the  C.W.A.  program. 

Instruments 

The  tests  chosen  to  measure  attitudes  were  the  Gordon  Personal  Profile 
and  the  Gordon  Personal  Inventory.  T.  lizing  the  limitations  of  such  instru- 
ments it  was  felt  that  results  of  the  tests  could  be  used  as  a starting 
point  for  future  study  as  well  as  for  evaluation  purposes.  The  Personal 
Profile  provides  four  score  scales  --  Ascendancy  (verbal  ascendancy,  self- 
assurance,  self-assertiveness).  Responsibility,  Emotional  Stability,  and 
Sociability.  The  Personal  Inventory  provides  four  additional  scales: 
Cautiousness,  Original  Thinking,  Personal  Relations,  and  Vigor  (likes  to 
work  vigorously  and  rapidly). 


Procedure 

Students  were  given  the  pre-test  dur‘-^g  the  first  week  of  class  meet- 
ing, October  19,  1967.  The  post-test  was  gl/en  May  27,  1968.  The  tests  were 
the  same  form  for  both  testings.  Scores  were  accumulated  for  all  students 
who  took  a pre-test  and  post-test  and  a comparison  was  made  of  the  October 
scores  and  the  May  scores. 


Discussion 

The  changes  shown  on  the  table  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  a 
d^sfinite  positive  change  in  the  C.W.A.  group  in  the  areas  of  Ascendancy,  and 
Emotional  Stability  where  the  positive  changes  in  the  areas  of  Responsibility 
and  Sociability  are  less  impressive.  The  positive  changes  in  the  areas  of 
Original  Tninking  and  Personal  Relations  are  also  more  impressive  than  the 
positive  changes  in  the  areas  of  Cautiousness  and  Vigor. 

Seven  of  the  twelve  C.W.A.  students  involved  showed  more  positive  than 
negative  changes,  two  had  equal  numbers  of  both  and  two  had  more  negative  than 
positive  changes.  One  student  did  not  complete  the  testing. 
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Individual  Student  Change 

Scales 


Student 

A 

B 

E 

S 

C 

0 

P 

V 

A 

-1 

+6 

-1 

-4 

E 

E 

+1 

-1 

B 

+2 

-3 

E 

E 

+2 

-5 

E 

-7 

C 

-2 

+2 

+2 

E 

+1 

6 

+6 

D 

+5 

-6 

-1 

-2 

-1 

■6 

+ 11 

+6 

E 

. -7 

+4 

+5 

+2 

-3 

+4 

E 

+7 

F 

+1 

+2 

+5 

-2 

-3 

-5 

-7 

+ 1 

G 

+7 

+2 

+1 

+8 

N 

+1 

+2 

+1 

H 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

I 

+1 

-5 

+2 

+2 

E 

+3 

+4 

E 

J 

+5 

E 

+ 1 

-4 

+1 

+2 

+4 

-1 

K 

+2 

+ 1 

+5 

+1 

+2 

-1 

+2 

E 

L 

E 

+4 

E 

+2 

+3 

+4 

+1 

±2 

+13 

+7 

+19 

+7 

+2 

+ 15 

+ 15 

+14 

+ = Positive  Change 
- = Negative  Change 
E = No  Change 

N = Student  did  not  take  this  test. 


Analysis  of  Academic  Progress 

Grade  point  averages  were  computed  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  through 
the  third  quarter.  End  of  the  year  grades  are  not  available  at  this  time. 
Examination  of  the  GPAs  listed  below  will  show  that  while  there  were  indi- 
vidual fluctuations,  the  class  as  a whole  did  not  make  any  significant  change 
in  academic  achievement  from  the  first  through  the  third  quarter.  In  fact 
the  class  averages  for  first  and  third  quarters  are  identical,  A comparison 
of  average  GPAs  compiled  from  junior  high  grades  with  third  quarter  GPAs 
shows  an  increase  of  ,51,  which  is  slight  but  at  least  in  a positive  direction. 
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Grade  Point  Averages  Differences 


Student 

Jr.Hi 

1st  Q 

2nd  Q 

(Sem, ) 

3rd  Q 

3rd- 1st 

3rd-Jr 

A 

2.80 

2.00 

2.25 

(2.25) 

2.75 

+ .75 

-.05 

B 

1.83 

2.00 

2.25 

(2.25) 

2.50 

+ .50 

+ .67 

C 

2.57 

2.75 

2.75 

(2.75) 

3.00 

+.25 

+ .43 

D 

2.85 

3.25 

3.25 

(3.00) 

3.00 

-.25 

+,  15 

E 

2.50 

2.50 

1.75 

(2.25) 

2.00 

-.50 

-.50 

F 

3.44 

3.00 

2.75 

(3.00) 

2.75 

-.25 

-.69 

G 

2.80 

2.50 

2.25 

(2.50) 

2.25 

-.25 

-.55 

*H 

2.57 

2.75 

2.75 

(3.00) 

2.50 

-.25 

-.07 

J 

1.43 

2.50 

1.75 

(2.25) 

2.25 

-.25 

+.82 

K 

1.70 

1.75 

1.50 

(1.50) 

2.00 

+ .25 

+ .30 

Total 

, Difference 

0 

+ .51 

Cl  ass 
Average 

2.45 

2.50 

2.33 

(2.48) 

2.50 

0 

+ .05 

I ^ 

^Student  H transferred  before  end  of  1st  semester.  His  scores  are  not 
included. 


In  spite  of  the  lack  of  reliable  objective  evidence,  faculty  involved 
in  the  program  have  felt  that  the  program  did  benefit  most  of  the  students. 

As  evidences  to  support  this  feeling  it  can  be  reported  that  several  of  the 
boys  were  involved  in  organized  athletic  programs,  absenteeism  was  not  as 
great  as  might  have  been  predicted,  the  number  of  impending  failure  notices 
sent  to  parents  has  decreased  during  each  ensuing  grading  period,  and  none 
of  the  boys  have  indicated  that  they  plan  to  drop  out  of  school. 

In  an  attempt  to  verify  subjective  feelings  to  some  extent,  a control 
group  was  selected  and  several  comparisons  made.  The  control  group  was  chosen 
by  examination  of  cumulative  records  from  junior  high  and  selection  of  ten  boys 
who  seemed  to  have  attributes  similar  to  those  of  the  C.W.A.  class  enrollees, 
such  as;  low  reading  scores;  average  intellectual  ability;  tendency  toward 
disciplinary  problems  and  lack  of  motivation  or  involvement  with  school.  The 
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comparisons  are  shown  below  and  lend  credence  to  the  feeling  that  the  C.W.A. 
experience  contributes  to  an  upward  trend. 


1st  Sem.  GPA 
(ave. ) 


3rd  Q GPA  No.  Failing  Notices  Sent 
(ave.)  to  Parents  4th  Q 


C.W.A.  Class  2.48  2.50 

Control  Group  2.13  1.95 


7 

30 


Number  of  Courses  Failed 


3x'd  Q 

6 
19 

Attitude  Survey 


1st  Q 


C.W.A.  Class  6 

Control  Group  18 


2nd  Q 


(1st  Sem. ) 


10 

14 


9 

12 


The  Purdue  High  School  Attitude  Scale  was  administered  to  the  students 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter  in  one  of  the  group  counseling  sessions. 
Although  there  are  two  forms  of  this  scale,  only  one  (A)  was  administered 
because  of  the  timing.  The  testing  situation  was  not  rigidly  controlled  and 
results  would  not  be  considered  significant  although  they  are  somewhat  inter- 
esting. The  primary  purpose  in  using  this  instrument  was  to  stimulate  think- 
ing and  discussion,  and  it  served  that  purpose.  In  the  forthcoming  year  both 
forms  will  be  used  in  a pre-test  and  post-test  situation  and  should  provide 
more  significant  data. 

Ten  subjects  took  the  test  and  results  are  reported  as  percentage  of 
agreement  with  the  statements.  Students  were  asked  to  record  whether  they 
agreed,  disagreed  or  felt  neutral  about  each  statement.  Weights  were  assigned 
as  follows:  Agreed  - 100;  Disagreed  - 0;  Neutral  - 50.  Total  points  for  each 
statement  were  divided  by  the  number  of  students  (lO)  and  results  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  average  percentage  of  agreement. 

Percentage  of 


Statement  Agreement 

1.  A high  school  education  is  worth  a million  50 

dollars  to  any  young  person. 

2.  High  school  develops  self-reliance.  60 

3.  A high  school  education  will  help  one  to  55 

be  a good  citizen. 
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4.  It  helps  one  to  get  a job  if  he  has  a high  100 

school  diploma. 

5.  I like  to  do  school  work.  25 

6.  I would  rather  go  to  high  school  than  to  70 

stay  at  home. 

7.  I don't  like  to  associate  with  people  who  0 

haven't  a high  school  education. 

8.  High  school  has  its  drawbacks,  but  I like  55 

to  go. 

9.  I don't  care  about  high  school,  but  I think  55 

one  ought  to. 

10.  High  school  is  all  right,  but  I don't  like  it.  40 

11.  High  school  may  be  all  right,  but  I don't  25 

think  it  does  any  good. 

12.  There  are  too  many  rules  and  regulations  70 

in  schools. 

13.  My  classes  are  very  uninteresting.  60 

14.  I can  learn  more  working  on  a job  than  60 

in  high  school. 

15.  A high  school  graduate  is  often  worse  off  30 

morally  than  he  was  before  going  to  high  school. 

16.  In  high  school,  pupils  learn  to  disrespect  55 

everything  of  high  idealistic  character. 

17.  High  school  teachers  are  parasites  on  the  80 

community. 


Most  of  the  scores  cluster  near  neutral  which  could  indicate  lack  of 
interest  or  understanding  or  inability  to  formulate  clear-cut  opinions. 

A few  scores  seem  to  have  interesting  connotations.  It  will  be  noted  that 
all  subjects  agreed  with  statement  No.  4 and  disagreed  with  statement  No.  7, 
which  might  indicate  that  these  students  see  practical  but  not  cultural 
advantages  in  education.  Rather  high  scores  for  No.  12  and  No.  17  probably 
reflect  resentment  toward  authority  or  adults  in  general  as  well  as  toward 
specific  persons.  A rather  high  score  on  No.  6 might  be  prompted  by  th^ 
need  to  socialize  or  lack  of  creativity  and  inner  resources. 
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Work  Orientation  Study  - Prospect  High  School  - 1965-66 


Within  our  school  district,  we  ha\/'e  two  school  populations:  one, 

students  enrolled  in  the  regular  school  program;  and  two,  students  for  whom 
the  regular  program  did  not  appear  to  meet  their  needs.  This  latter  group 
of  students  is  called  the  Work  Orientation  group.  Our  current  testing  program 
administers  both  an  achievement  and  an  aptitude  test  to  all  students,  but  the 
results  of  the  tests  do  not  appear  to  differentiate  between  the  two  populations. 
It  was  hoped  that  an  interest  index  might  prove  useful  as  an  indicator.  By 
comparing  the  interests  of  students  currently  enrolled  in  both  the  regular  and 
the  Work  Orientation  programs,  it  was  hoped  that  a level  of  interest  in 
certain  school  subjects  might  be  used  as  a predictor  of  membership  in  one 
group  or  the  other. 

In  the  past,  the  identification  of  students  for  the  Work  Orientation 
was  often  delayed  until  such  a time  that  the  students  were  so  alienated  from 
school  that  it  was  difficult  to  help  them.  If  these  students  could  be  identified 
at  an  earlier  stage,  it  would  present  us  with  an  opportunity  to  meet  their 
needs  more  adequately. 

Within  the  limitations  of  the  library  at  our  disposal,  we  were  able  to 
uncover  no  previous  research  utilizing  a comparison  of  interests. 

Because  no  difference  was  discernible  for  these  students  on  the  basis 
of  "feeder**  school  backgrounds,  socio-economic  backgrounds,  and  other  factors 
considered  for  purposes  of  selection,  it  was  assumed  that  there  would  be  no 
difference  in  their  interest  patterns.  Thus,  our  hypothesis  is;  there  will 
be  no  difference  in  interest  patterns  between  Work  Orientation  students  and 
those  tested  from  the  normal  school  population. 

The  Work  Orientation  students  can,  in  general,  be  characterized  as 
students  who  have  lost  interest  in  school.  They  have  increasing  absenteeism, 
short  attention  spans,  poor  study  habits,  poor  basic  skills  (particularly  in  the 
area  of  reading),  and  generally  poor  social  relationships  with  their  peers. 

They  seem  to  have  lost  respect  for  themselves  and  expect  failure.  In  a gen- 
erally academically-oriented  school,  they  are  not  members  of  the  "in  group.** 

Many  of  these  students  are,  in  effect,  "biding  their  time"  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  quit  school.  They  have  long  since  been  psychological  dropouts, 
moved  from  one  grade  to  another,  waiting  to  become  actual  physical  dropouts. 

The  Work  Orientation  program  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  by  provid- 
ing certain  work  experiences,  the  students  within  the  program  can  be  helped  to 
become  less  alienated  toward  school  and/or  become  productive  citizens  through 
the  development  of  positive  attitudes  toward  work. 

The  W.O.  program  deviates  from  the  regular  program  in  basically  two 
aspects:  a related  class,  in  which  students  can  receive  help  with  the 
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basic  skills,  and  a technical  processes  class  which  calls  for  a rearranged 
school  day.  Within  the  district,  there  are  four  schools,  each  with  a W.O. 
program.  The  curriculum  for  the  W.O.  program  within  each  school  is  de- 
termined by  that  school.  In  some  cases,  students  attend  classes  in  a self- 
contained  unit  with  special  teachers.  In  others,  they  attend  part  of  the  day 
with  the  regular  population  and  (as  a sfecond  phase  of  the  curriculum)  they 
attend  the  related  and  technical  processes  classes. 

To  select  a random  sample  of  the  general  population,  the  students  were 
numbered  in  alphabetical  order  by  year  in  school.  Using  Rand’s  Table  of 
Random  numbers,  numbers  were  drawn  to  produce  from  the  general  population  by 
year  in  school  an  equivalent  group  to  the  W.O.  group. 

As  freshmen,  all  of  the  general  population  are  enrolled  in  English, 
biology,  a mathematics  course,  and  one  elective.  As  sophomores,  they  are 
enrolled  in  English  and  physical  science,  plus  two  electives.  All  required 
courses  tend  to  lean  toward  the  college  preparatory  student,  although  they 
are  divided  into  five  ability  level  tracts. 

All  students,  W.O.  and  general,  come  to  the  high  school  district  from 
a number  of  public  and  parochial  feeder  schools.  The  "feeder”  schools  have 
varying  facilities  and  philosophies  of  instruction.  As  an  example:  in  some 
elementary  schools,  all  students  take  a foreign  language,  in  others  they  are 
selected  by  ability  to  take  a foreign  language,  and  in  others  no  foreign 
language  is  offered.  Similar  variations  exist  in  many  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

As  previously  stated,  the  entire  W.O.  population  was  tested  and  a 
random  sample  of  the  general  population.  These  populations  were  stratified 
by  year  in  school  (using  equal  numbers  of  frosh  and  soph).  In  this  stratifi- 
cation sex  was  not  used  as  a criterion,  but  might  be  considered  in  future 
surveys.  Because  one  school  restricted  their  selection  to  boys  for  the  W.O. 
program,  there  was  a predominance  of  males  in  the  W.O.  population. 

The  Modified  Interest  Index,  8.2A  from  the  eight  year  study,  was  used 
as  the  testing  instrument.  The  entire  test  consists  of  a student  opinion 
questionnaire,  personal  profile,  and  the  interest  index.  The  test  was  given 
within  each  high  school  to  both  groups  combined.  Testing  in  the  high  school 
took  place  on  different  days,  with  the  same  individual  supervising  the  ad- 
ministration in  each  high  school.  Upon  completion  of  the  testing,  the  student 
answer  sheets  were  coded  and  prepared  for  scoring  by  three  staff  members 
from  within  District  214.  The  coding  sheets  were  then  presented  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  Cooperative  Study  Program  staff  for  actual  scoring  and 
statistical  analysis.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  program  used  for  scoring, 
it  was  necessary  to  omit  the  scoring  of  several  student  opinion  areas. 

The  statistical  procedures  used  for  analysis  were  developed  through  a 
correlation  matrix  and  regression  equations.  The  correlation  matrix  was  de- 
veloped through  use  of  the  index  scores  and  some  opinion  scores:  a total  of 
16  variables.  The  variables  used  were:  group,  math  opinion,  art  opinion,  music 
opinion,  sex,  I.Q. , social  science  interest,  biology  interest,  physical  science 
interest,  English  interest,  foreign  language  interest,  math  interest,  art 
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means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  regular  and  W.O 
sub-tests  were  found  to  vary  significantly  between 
.01  level  and  rejected  the  null  hypothesis: 


In  comparing  the 
groups,  the  following 
the  two  groups  at  the 


1.  Social  Science 

2.  English 

3.  Foreign  Language 

4.  Mathematics 

5.  Reading 

6.  Total  Score 


Those  sub-tests  which  supported  the  null  hypothesis  are: 

Music 
Fine  Arts 
Biology 

Physical  Science 


Based  on  the  total  score  of  the  modified  interest  index,  the  null  hy- 
pothesis (i.e.  that  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  interests  of  the 
two  groups)  was  rejected.  Differences  in  interest  were  shown  to  exist  in  the 
areas  of: 

1.  Social  Science  4.  Mathematics 

2.  English  5,  Reading 

3.  Foreign  Language  6,  Total  Score 

It  would  be  our  recommendation  in  the  event  that  further  study  is 
conducted  in  this  area  that  additional  variables  (i.e.,  achievement  scores, 
socio-economic  levels,  other  interest  measures)  be  introduced,  and  that  an 
attfflnpt  be  made  to  develop  a method  of  differentiating  between  these  two 
groups. 


At  present,  our  plans  are  to  re-test  the  Work  Orientation  group  in 
mid-May,  utilizing  the  Modified  Interest  Index.  We  then  hope  to  compare 
the  results  of  the  pre  and  post  tests  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether  there 
has  been  any  significant  change  in  interest  toward  academic  subjects  itemized 
on  the  index  scale. 
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Appendix  I 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Number 

Standard  Error  of 
Critical  Ratio 

ENGLISH 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Number 

Standard  Error  of 
Critical  Ratio 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Number 

Standard  Error  of 
Critical  Ratio 

MATHEMATICS 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Number 

Standard  Error  of 
Critical  Ratio 

READING 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Number 

Standard  Error  of 
Critical  Ratio 

TOTAL  SCORES 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Numoer 

Standard  Error  of 
Critical  Ratio 


W.O.  Students 
48.32 
8.70 
51. 

Difference  is 

3.71 


W.O.  Students 
52.82 
8.64 
51. 

Difference  is 

4.10 


W.O.  Students 
54.06 
9.93 
51. 

Difference  is 

5.21 


W.O.  Students 

50.24 

13.11 

51. 

Difference  is 

2.70 


W.O.  Students 

91.72 

14.85 

51. 

Difference  is 

3.65 


W.O.  Students 
387.24 
58.18 
51. 

Difference  is 

3.03 


Reg.  Students 

41.02 

10.91 

50. 

1.97 


Reg.  Students 
44.63 
11.26 
50. 

2.00 


Reg.  Students 

42.31 

12.54 

50. 

2.25 


Reg.  Students 

43.18 

13.18 
50. 

2.62 


Reg.  Students 
80.02 
17.28 
50. 

3.21 


Reg.  Students 
350.02 
64.97 
50. 


Difference 

7.30 


Difference 

8.19 


Difference 

11.75 


Difference 

7.06 


Difference 

11.70 


Difference 

37.22 


12.28 
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Attitude  Study  of  Elk  Grove  High  School  - 1967-68 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  measure  changes  in  attitude,  as 
measured  by  a standard  instrument,  of  members  of  the  1967-68  C.W.A.  class 
at  Elk  Grove  High  School. 

It  was  felt  that  changes  in  individual  and  group  attitude  might  be  a 
good  indicator  of  student  progress  resulting  from  experience  in  the  C.W.A. 
program. 

Instruments 

The  tests  chosen  to  measure  attitudes  were  the  Gordon  Personal  Profile 
and  the  Gordon  Personal  Inventory.  Realizing  the  limitations  of  such  instru- 
ments it  was  felt  that  results  of  the  test  could  be  used  as  a starting  point 
for  further  study  as  well  as  for  evaluation  purposes.  The  Personal  Profile 
provides  four  score-scales:  Ascendancy  (verbal  ascendancy,  self-assurance, 

self-assertiveness).  Responsibility,  Emotional  Stability,  and  Sociability. 

The  Personal  Inventory  provides  four  additional  scales:  Cautiousness, 

Original  Thinking,  Personal  Relations,  and  Vigor  (energy,  rapidity  of  accom- 
plishment). 

Procedure 

Students  were  given  a pre-test  in  October  of  1967  shortly  after  the 
class  was  formed.  The  post-test  was  given  near  the  end  of  May,  1968.  The 
forms  were  the  same  for  both  testings.  Scores  were  accumulated  for  all  stu- 
dents taking  both  tests.  This  gave  an  N of  10,  A comparison  was  made  of 
the  October  scores  and  the  May  scores  (Tables  1-8).  The  Sign  Test  was  used 
to  determine  the  level  of  significance. 

Results 

For  four  tests  - Ascendancy,  Responsibility,  Emotional  Stability  and 
Vigor  - the  pre-test  and  post-test  differences  were  not  statistically  signifi- 
cant. The  Personal  Relations  scale  had  a moderate  negative  significance  of 
.377,  showing  a group  decline  in  this  area.  The  Cautiousness  scale  had  a 
positive  significance  of  .172  describing  an  upward  change  in  group  attitudes 
for  these  scales.  The  scales  for  Sociability  and  Original  Thinking  had  a 
negative  significance  of  .254,  indicating  a decline  in  the  responses  to  this 
scale. 

Table  9 shows  the  changes  for  each  member  of  the  group  indicating  that 
five  of  the  ten  students  had  more  positive  changes  than  negative.  While  this 
is  not  statistically  significant  it  may  be  indicative  of  the  -^act  that  at 
least  for  some  students  positive  values  may  be  accruing. 
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TABLE  2 


SCALE  - RESPONSIBILITY 


Student 

Pre-Test  10/67 

Post-Test  5/68 

Change 

A 

13 

15 

+2 

B 

13 

18 

+5 

C 

20 

24 

+4 

D 

31 

28 

-3 

E 

24 

21 

-3 

F 

31 

27 

-4 

G 

24 

23 

-1 

H 

19 

17 

-2 

I 

21 

23 

+2 

J 

13 

22 

+9 

N = 10  X = 5 Level  of  significance  ,623  (one  tailed) 

+ = 5 
- = 5 


TABLE  3 


SCALE  - EMOTIONAL  STABILITY 


Student 

Pre-Test  10/67 

Post-Test  5/68 

Change 

A 

18 

23 

+5 

B 

24 

28 

+4 

C 

26 

25 

-1 

D 

27 

21 

-6 

E 

25 

29 

+4 

F 

29 

26 

-3 

G 

30 

28 

-2 

H 

11 

24 

+ 13 

I 

29 

17 

-12 

J 

17 

25 

+8 

N - 10  X = 5 Level  of  significance  ,623  (one  tailed) 

+ = 5 
- = 5 
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Student 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

T 

J 

N = 9 

+ = 3 
- = 6 
E = 1 


TABLE  4 


SCALE  - SOCIABILITY 


Pre-Test  10/67 

20 

19 
29 

20 

23 

24 
23 
15 
15 
20 


Post-Test  5/68 

16 

18 

30 

24 

22 

20 

19 

23 

15 

19 


Change 

-4 

-1 

+ 1 
+4 

-1 

-4 

-4 

+8 

E 

-1 


X = 3 Level  of  significance  .254  (one  tailed) 


TABLE  5 


Student 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 


Pre-Test  10/67 


SCALE  - CAUTIOUSNESS 

Post-Test  5/68 


23 

20 

17 
20 
21 

18 
21 
11 
11 
12 


19 

26 

18 

24 

22 

21 

11 

10 

17 

23 


N = 10  X = 3 


+ = 7 
- = 3 


Change 


-4 

+6 

+1 

+4 

+1 

+3 

-10 

-1 

+6 

+11 


Level  of  significance  .172  (one  tailed) 
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TABLE  6 


Student 


SCALE  - ORIGINAL  THINKING 
Pre-Test  10/67  Post-Test  5/68 


Change 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 


21 

18 

22 

27 
19 

28 
28 
17 
23 
17 


24 

24 
20 

25 

19 

20 
11 
20 
22 
16 


+3 

+6 

-2 

-2 

E 

-8 

-17 

+3 

-1 

-1 


N = 9 X = 3 


Level  of  significance  .254  (one  tailed) 


+ = 3 
- = 6 
E = 1 


TABLE  7 


SCALE  - PERSONAL  RELATIONS 


Student 

Pre-Test  10/67 

Post-Test  5/68 

A 

21 

23 

B 

24 

19 

C 

15 

19 

D 

27 

23 

E 

25 

18 

F 

22 

21 

G 

23 

14 

H 

11 

13 

I 

14 

13 

J 

20 

24 

N = 10 

X = 4 Level  of  i 

significance  .377  (one  tailed) 

Change 

+2 

“5 

+4 

-4 

-7 

-1 

-9 

+2 

-1 

+4 


+ = 4 
- = 6 
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TABLE  8 
SCALE  - VIGOR 


Student  Pre-Test  I0/67  Post-Test  5/68  Change 


A 

21 

21 

E 

B 

12 

20 

+8 

C 

24 

20 

-4 

D 

26 

30 

+4 

E 

25 

23 

-2 

F 

26 

30 

+4 

G 

32 

19 

-13 

H 

14 

21 

+7 

I 

24 

23 

-1 

J 

18 

23 

+5 

N = 9 X = 4 

Level 

of  significance 

•500  {one 

tailed) 

+ = 5 
- = 4 

TABLE  9 

INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  CHANGE 

SCALES 

SUMMARY 

Student  ' A R 

ESC 

Oil 

+ 

- 0 

A 

+ 

+ 

+ 

: + 

0 

4 

3 

1 

B 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

5 

3 

0 

C 

0 

+ 

- + 

+ 

- 

- 

4 

3 

1 

D 

- 

- 

— + 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

3 

5 

0 

E 

+ 

- 

+ 

0 

- 

- 

3 

4 

1 

F 

- 

- - 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

3 

5 

0 

G 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

1 

7 

0 

H 

+ 

- 

+ + 

* 

+ 

+ 

6 

2 

0 

I 

- 

+ 

- 0 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

1 

J 

+ 

+ 

+ - 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

i 

2 

0 

TOTALS 

37 

39 

4 

It  It  II 
+ I o 

Positive  change 
Negative  change 
No  change 
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Part  12 

WORKSHOP  REPORTS 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 


If  our  goal  of  providing.^an  environment  in  which  the  alienated  student 
can  change  attitudes  is  to  be  achieved,  we  must  have  staff  who  are  prepared 
to  work  with  this  type  of  child.  It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  know  the 
dynamics  of  this  type  of  child  and  have  a course  of  studies  and  materials  to 
present  the  child  in  academic  classes. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  workshops  have  been  held  where  program 
personnel  have  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  philosophy  and  materials. 


Reports  from  the  Half-day  Institute  - 1965-66 


I,  A,  Counseling  with  parents.  Four  main  questions  were  brought  up  for 
discussion: 

1,  How  can  we  improve  W.O,  parent  counseling  services? 

2,  How  can  we  improve  parent  communication? 

3,  How  can  we  improve  W.O,  counseling? 

4,  How  can  we  strengthen  our  relationship  with  feeder  schools  in 

regard  to  counseling  and  getting  information  on  W,0,  students? 


Two  strong  points  were  brought  out: 

1.  There  is  no  uniform  way  in  which  counseling  is  being  done  in  the 
four  W,0,  groups.  There  seems  to  be  a general  feeling  that  all 
W,0.  parents  need  counseling,  but  is  this  necessarily  true?  Are 
we  then  clinicians,  if  we  do  extensive  counseling,  or  should  it 
be  "available  counseling?"  Communication  is  needed,  but  is  it 
necessarily  counseling?  How  do  we  involve  parents? 

2,  A workshop  is  needed  for  people  involved  in  W,0.  to  firm  up  ideas, 
exchange  ideas,  and  get  new  ideas  for  working  with  these  students. 

At  present,  the  possibility  of  a summer  workshop  is  being  explored, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  people  interested  and  available,  and 
pending  administrative  approval. 

Committee  Statement: 

That  we  continue  to  improve  counseling  and  parent  communication,  but 
that  required  parent  counseling  not  be  made  a restriction  for  admission  to 
the  program. 


B. 


Technical  Processes 


The  group  at  the  institute  was  a small  one  and  much  of  the  time 
was  spent  explaining  the  development  of  the  program,  the  projects 
being  carried  on,  and  the  procedure  of  payment.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  the  future  the  program  can  be  expanded  to  include  other  areas, 
such  as  business,  home  economics,  etc.,  but  expansion  is  basically 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  individuals  involved  for  ideas. 

C.  Reading 

A representative  from  the  Perceptually  Handicapped  Laboratories, 
demonstrated  the  Remote  Control  Projector.  He  presented  a film  on 
teaching  language  to  remedial  students. 

The  group  met  with  Mr.  Alfred  Snap.  Mr.  Snap  distributed  copies  of 
the  following  two  bookletsi 

The  Mott  Basic  Language  Skills  Program  - Series  1500  - Teaching 
Adults  to  Read 

The  Mott  Basic  Language  Skills  Program  - Series  1500  - Keys  to 
Basic  Language 

Mr.  Snap  explained  that  the  Teaching  Adults  to  Read  Book  could  be 
used  as  a practical  textbook.  The  group  agreed  that  this  book 
might  be  quite  a good  one  for  the  W.O.  students. 

Mr.  Collier  pointed  out  that  the  Mott  Program  has  fifty  scholar- 
ships each  year  for  interested  persons. 

Some  informal  discussion  followed.  The  group  agreed  that  another 
meeting  of  the  W.O.  reading  teachers  with  Mr.  Snap  would  be  very 
beneficial. 

D.  Related  Classes 

The  group  concluded  that  working  with  attitudes  was  the  important 
thing;  academic  material  came  second.  The  curriculum,  if  such 
exists  for  the  related  class,  must  be  flexible.  Whatever  is  taught 
must  have  an  immediate  practical  use;  knowledge  for  the  sake  o.' 
knowledge  will  not  work  with  these  students  at  this  point.  Grading 
was  discussed,  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  group  seemed  to  be  that 
no  limits  should  be  set  on  the  range  of  grades  these  students  could 
receive.  However,  it  is  to  the  teacher  to  realize  that  the  granting 
of,  for  example,  a "B”  in  the  W.O.  section  is  the  same  as  granting  a 
”B”  in  a high  average  class.  As  the  grade  is  the  same,  so  should 
the  quality  of  work  be. 

The  proposed  budget  for  1966-67  was  presented  for  general  information.  The 
allocation  will  still  be  on  a per  pupil  cost  of  approximately  $843  per  pupil. 
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The  item  of  transportation  is  provided  for  in  the  new  budget.  The 
budget  is  based  on  a projected  enrollment  of  150  students  with  a 
teacher  ratio  of  1-15.  The  cost  will  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  enroll- 
ment. 

III.  Mr.  Collier  presented  a summary  of  W.O.  program  problons  that  had  "'een 
mentioned  to  him  in  evaluations.  Some  of  the  items  were  discusse  , 

On  four  specific  items,  questions  were  raised  which  need  further 
consideration: 

1.  Change  of  daily  schedule  for  the  numerous  reasons  which  occur 
creates  a problem  for  these  students.  (Assemblies,  instit^^tes, 
etc.,  affect  the  bus  schedule,  as  well  as  the  academic  programs.) 

2.  Shorter  class  periods. 

3.  Drop  students  from  P.E.  responsibility,  (it  was  pointed  out  that 
in  some  programs,  this  is  the  W.O.  student's  only  opportunity  to 
be  part  of  che  group.  Perhaps  what  we  need  to  do,  rather  than 
absolve  the  students  of  a requirement,  is  to  stimulate  P.O.  pro- 
grams that  will  meet  their  needs.) 

4.  Put  the  Technical  Processes  part  of  the  program  into  the  regular 
school  day. 

It  was  further  decided  that  the  program  would  concentrate  on,  but  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to,  Frosh-Soph  level  students.  Hopefully,  Juniors 
would  go  into  D.O.  or  D.E.  classes  if  they  meet  the  qualifications.  If 
not,  we  could  try  to  place  thorn  in  a W.E.  type  program. 


worksnop  Report  - iVob 


The  workshop  group  on  Work  Orientation  met  at  Prospect  High  School  July 
5-15,  1966.  The  first  few  days  were  spent  with  the  group  exchanging  ideas  on 
course  content  and  identification  of  students  for  the  program. 

It  was  deteMiined  that  a rigid  course  of  study  would  not  be  appropriate. 
Instead,  a series  of  study  units  were  organized.  The  units  were  prepared  not  as 
separate  entities  but  as  overlapping  learning  areas,  flexible  enough  to  be  used 
totally  or  in  part.  Each  unit  suggests  subject  matter  content,  resources,  films, 
field  trips,  and  outside  speakers.  The  unit  topics  are  Personal  Adjustment, 
Vocations  and  Business,  School,  the  Community,  and  Social  Problems. 

In  addition,  the  group  compiled  a list  of  field  trips  which  could  be  used 
during  any  part  of  the  school  year,  general  resources  for  teachers,  and  for  the 
students,  possible  evaluative  instruments,  and  recommendations  to  the  district 
for  the  Work  Orientation  program. 
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It  was  difficult  to  determine  specific  requirements  for  entrance  to  the 
Work  Orientation  program,  A list  of  general  characteristics  of  W.O.  students 
was  compiled  by  the  group  and  is  presented  in  the  workshop  report.  A partic- 
ular student  may  have  only  one  of  these  characteristics,  or  he  may  have  many. 

At  any  rate,  the  final  selection  of  students  for  the  program  should  be  left  to 
the  instructor  or  instructors  who  will  be  dealing  with  him  everyday.  The  prime 
requisite  is  a commitment  to  the  program  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  his 
parents. 

Later  in  the  week,  the  group  divided  to  work  on  specific  parts  of  the 
W.O.  programs  curriculum  materials,  enrollment  of  individuals  for  next  year’s 
classes,  and  summarization  of  ideas,  suggestions,  and  recommendations  brought 
out  in  workshop  discussion. 

Selection 

One  of  the  areas  that  this  workshop  committee  was  asked  to  work  on  was 
the  establishment  of  guidelines  for  the  selection  of  students  to  participate  in 
the  Work  Orientation  program.  It  is  difficult  to  set  strict  requirements  for 
entrance  for  these  students  because  each  student  varies  so  much.  However,  after 
much  discussion,  the  workshop  committee  developed  some  characteristics  which  we 
feel  these  students  have  exhibited.  A particular  student  may  have  only  one  of 
these  characteristics,  or  he  may  have  many.  The  final  selection  of  the  student 
for  the  program  should  be  left  to  the  instructor  or  instructors  who  will  deal 
with  him  every  day.  The  prime  requisite  we  felt  should  apply  to  all  students  is 
that  they  and  their  parents  must  make  a commitment  to  the  program.  The  general 
characteristics  are  listed  below, 

1.  Academically -alienated;  the  physical  and/or  psychological  dropout, 

2.  Evidence  some  academic  problem, 

3.  Non-achiever,  (regardless  of  level  of  ability) 

4.  Low  reading  ability. 

5.  Generally  negative  attitude  toward  school. 

6.  Low  academic  achievement, 

7.  Poor  attendance  record. 

8.  9th  and  10th  grade  age  level. 

9.  Students  needing  individual  instruction  and  personal  attention. 

10.  Feeling  of  inadequacy. 

11.  Non-participation  in  school  activities. 

12.  Poor  student-adult  relationships. 

13.  Recommended  by  counselor  and/or  teacher. 

It  was  generally  felt  that  no  student  should  be  excluded  from  consideration 
because  of  emotional  difficulties,  but  that  the  final  decision  should  rest  with  the 
instructor  or  instructors. 

Course  Outline 

To  develop  a strict  course  of  study  for  the  Work  Related  class  is  in- 
appropriate. The  class  is  being  taught  throughout  the  district  in  many  ways 
and  under  many  headings,  all  with  merit.  Individual  growth  and  understanding  of 
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oneself  is  a prime  goal  in  these  classes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  through  this 
growth  and  understanding,  changes  will  occur:  change  in  attitude  toward 

school,  attitude  toward  work,  community,  adults,  increase  in  attendance  at 
school  and  overall  grade  point  average.  On  the  following  pages  are  outlines 
of  field  trips,  evaluation,  parent  involvement,  and  workshop  recommendations. 


General  Field  Trips 

The  following  are  some  suggested  field  trips  which  did  not  seem  to  fit 
any  particular  unit,  but  which  we  felt  could  be  of  educational,  social  and/or 
cultural  value  and  interest. 


Maxwell  Streetj  Madison  Street 

The  Loop  (movies,  play,  stores,  restaurants,  etc.) 
Boat  Trip  on  the  Lake 
Field  Museum 

Museum  of  Science  and  Industry 
Aquarium 

Historical  Scoiety 
Art  Institute 

Stock  Car  Races  at  O'Hare  Field 

Ice  Skating;  Tobogganing 

Y.M.C.A.  Swimming  party 

Picnic 

Fishing 

Camping  Trip 

Boating 

Sara  Lee  Bakery  (or  comparable  manufacturing  company) 
Chrysler  Plant  in  Belvedire 

Hinsdale  Health  Museum;  Graue  Mill;  Fullersburg  Woods 
Zoo 

Hager  Pottery  (Dundee) 

American  Motors 
Great  Lakes 

Centex  Park  (Kay  Manufacturing  Company) 

United  Airline  School  (girls) 

O'Hare  Field 
Chinatown 

Baseball  game.  Football  game,  or  other  sporting  event 
Specialty  Shows  (boat,  auto,  rodeo,  etc.) 

Old  Town 
Restaurant 
Prudential  Building 
Radio  or  TV  station 
Port  Authority 
Daily  News  in  Chicago 
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Possible  Evaluative  Instruments 

The  following  are  merely  suggestions  of  evaluative  instruments.  Not  all 
have  been  tried,  but  if  you  wish  to  follow  up  on  them,  descriptions  and  addi- 
tional information  are  available  in  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  (Sixth).  The 
first  tests  mentioned  were  used  this  year  by  Arlington  High  School,  in  a study  • 
of  attitudinal  change. 

1.  Gordon’s  Personal  Profile  and  Gordon's  Personal  Inventory  (MMY  #102-103) 

2.  Sentence  Completions 

3.  Mooney  Problem  Check  List  (MMY  #145) 

4.  Minnesota  Counseling  Inventory  (MMY  #142) 

5.  rhe  Adjustment  Inventory  (MMY  #59) 

6.  Attitude-Interest  Analysis  Test  (MMY  #61) 

7.  Billett -Starr  Youth  Problems  Inventory  (MUIY  #66) 

8.  California  Psychological  Inventory  (MMY  #71) 

9.  California  Test  of  Personality  (MMY  #73) 

10.  Family  Adjustment  Test  (MMY  #95) 

11.  Mental  Health  Analysis  (MMY  #141) 

12.  Personality  Inventory  (MMY  #157) 

13.  A Process  for  In-school  Screening  of  Children  with  Emotional 
Handicaps  (MMY  #164) 

14.  SRA  Youth  Inventory  (MMY  #170) 


Parent  Involvement 

As  previously  stated,  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  workshop  committee  that 
the  parent  as  well  as  the  child  should  make  some  commitment  to  the  program. 
However,  as  we  well  know,  not  all  parents  are  willing  or  able  to  commit  themselves 
to  a specific  number  of  group  meetings,  a though  this  has  met  with  some  success  in 
some  schools.  We  would  encourage  these  group  meetings  where  possible.  However, 
the  method  for  the  involvement  of  the  parents  should  remain  flexible  and  be  con- 
ducted at  the  discretion  of  the  people  involved  in  the  program  within  eacn  build- 
ing. 


Some  additional  methods  which  might  be  used  to  involve  parents  were 
suggested  and  are  as  follows* 

1.  When  additional  chaperones  are  needed  for  a field  trip,  it  might  be 

. possible  to  ask  specific  parents  if  they  would  like  to  go  along.  This 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  see  their  child  in  a different  light. 
Care  should  be  used  in  selecting  the  parents  so  that  their  child  (or 
the  other  students)  does  not  feel  that  he  has  to  be  "on  guard". 

2.  Encourage  group  meetings  of  parents  and  explore  the  possibility  of 
making  home  visits.  It  is  often  far  more  productive  to  meet  parents 
in  their  home  territory. 

3.  Invite  parents  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  school  day  to  talk  with  the 
counselor  or  related  class  teacher  and  possibly  visit  the  Technical 
Processes  class. 
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Recommendations 

The  workshop  committee  would  like  to  propose  the  following  recommendations: 

1,  That  a workshop  be  held  each  summer  in  each  building  to  select,  interview 
and  schedule  students  for  the  program  for  the  following  year.  As  a 
general  rule,  time  during  the  regular  school  year  will  allow  for  some  ini- 
tial screening,  but  does  not  permit  the  detail  necessary  to  select  students, 
particularly  the  incoming  freshmen. 

2,  That  the  final  selection  of  students  for  the  program  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  instructors  of  the  program.  Initial  screening  can  be  accomplished  by 
counselor  and  teacher  recommendation,  perusal  of  records,  junior  high 
comments,  etc,,  but  the  final  choice  of  the  student  should  be  made  by  the 
instructor  who  will  deal  with  the  student  every  day. 

3,  That  the  counseling  load  for  counselors  involved  in  the  related  class  be 

reduced  and/or  that  they  be  relieved  of  some  duties.  These  students  are 

very  consuming  in  both  time  and  energy.  The  instructor  should  not  be 

hampered  by  additional  time-consuming  activities  such  as  study  halls,  class 
sponsorships  or  other  classes. 

4,  That  the  instructor  of  the  related  class  or  classes  be  given  an  hour 
released  time  for  preparation  and  conferences. 

5,  That  there  be  no  limit  in  the  grades  to  be  given  this  particular  group 

of  students.  Since  this  is  not  a class  determined  by  ability,  but  rather 
encompasses  a variety  of  abilities,  the  grade  should  be  based  on  the 
achievement  of  the  individual  with  no  limit  on  the  number  of  specific 
grades  given  or  the  grade  range. 

6,  That  regular  staff  meetings  for  coordination  with  each  building  be  held, 

even  if  it  means  dismissing  the  W.O.  students  early  so  that  all  staff 

members  can  be  available. 

7,  That  the  program  be  flexible  enough  so  that  a student  need  not  necessarily 
be  in  both  the  Related  Class  and  the  Technical  Processes,  but  may  partici- 
pate in  either,  dependent  upon  the  individual  needs  of  the  student  and  at 
the  discretion  of  the  instructors.  Such  students  may  want  to  pick  up  an 
additional  subject  or  subjects,  and  consideration  should  be  given  to  this 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  W.O.  instructors. 

8,  That  both  boys  and  girls  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  same  Related 
Class  and  Technical  Processes  class.  Where  this  has  been  done  this  year, 
it  appears  to  have  worked  well.  The  girls  were  found  to  be  as  capable  and 
willing  in  Technical  Processes  class  as  the  boys,  and  the  mixing  in  the 
Related  Class  seems  to  have  provided  a "stabilizing"  factor. 

9,  That  there  be  greater  faculty  involvement,  possibly  through  conferences, 
serving  on  committees,  volunteer  efforts,  staffings,  assisting  on  field 
trips  or  acting  as  a guest  speaker  for  a class. 
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10.  That  there  be  greater  parent  involvement  through  parent  groups,  home 
visits,  showing  class  projects  or  assisting  on  field  trips. 

11.  That  the  counseling  with  these  students  be  more  flexible  in  both  approach 
and  environs.  It  should  be  possible  to  meet  with  these  students  on 
occasion  outside  the  school. 

12.  That  it  be  possible,  when  desired,  to  schedule  at  least  one  field  trip 
a month,  on  regular  school  field  trip  days  when  possible,  if  the  trip 
is  of  benefit  educationally,  socially,  or  culturally  (in  the  opinion  of 
the  instructor)  to  the  students. 

13.  That,  where  transportation  is  a difficulty  for  field  trips,  the  possibility 
of  combining  W.O.  classes  from  two  or  more  schools  and  using  a bus  for  the 
field  trip  to  be  explored. 

14.  That,  as  a general  rule,  the  supervision  on  a field  trip  should  be  at  a 
ratio  of  one  chaperone  for  every  two  students.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
to  have  this  number  on  each  field  trip,  but  where  the  element  of  definite 
liability  is  present  it  should  be  considered.  It  should  be  up  to  the 
W.O.  instructor  to  determine  the  number  of  chaperones  needed. 

Field  trips  are  felt  to  be  an  essential  part  of  this  program.  They 
provide  an  enlargement  of  experiences  for  the  student  and  promote 
camaraderie  and  a sense  of  belonging.  They  also  allow  for  the  involve- 
ment of  people  outside  the  program.  The  feelings  developed  on  a field 
trip  definitely  aid  with  discipline  in  the  group  and  give  all  partici- 
pants a chance  to  meet  as  individuals,  rather  than  strictly  as  students 
and  teachers. 


Random  Thoughts 

1.  Have  the  audiovisual  director  (if  possible)  give  instruction  to  interested 
students  on  running  and  handling  equipment. 

2.  Appoint  a student  who  has  an  interest  in  photography  to  be  class  recorder. 
Keep  a photographic  record  of  class  activities  and  progress. 

3.  Tape  and  play  back  class  activities  (play  readings,  choral  readings,  class 
discussions,  etc.) 

4.  Keeping  a student-written  log  of  activities  and  field  trips. 
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Workshop  Report  - 1967 


Wheeling  High  School  - The  purpose  of  the  Work  Orientation  Workshop 
was  to*  establish  an  organized  method  of  inaugurating  the  program  for  the 
coming  year  in  regards  to  selection  and  placing  in  the  master  schedule;  de- 
velop a slide-tape  presentation  of  the  Work  Orientation  program  and  revise 
the  related  class  curriculum. 


Selection 

The  selection  of  the  students  began  with  the  counselors  reviewing  the 
High  School  Placement  Tests  scores  and  junior  high  teacher  recommendations. 

More  specifically,  the  counselors  considered  the  following  factors  in  iden- 
tifying the  prospective  W.O.  students 

1.  Low  reading  scores  accompanied  by  teacher  comments,  etc. 
verifying  a reading  problem. 

2.  Underachievement  as  indicated  by  the  discrepancy  between 
standardized  test  scores  and  actual  school  achievement,  as 
represented  by  grades. 

3.  Discipline  problems*  Counselors  rejected  students  with  severe 
psychological  problems  as  the  program  is  not  structured  to  be 
beneficial  to  this  type  of  student.  A list  was  made  of  these 
students  and  they  were  referred  to  the  school  social  worker  and 
the  information  gleaned  was  given  to  their  respective  counselors. 

4.  Attendance:  The  students  generally  averaged  over  15  days  a 

year  absence  over  the  past  three  years.  Several  averaged  25  or 
more  days  absence. 

5.  Home  environment*  The  student  records  indicated  continually  some 
form  of  instability  in  the  home  in  regards  to  socio-educational 
factors. 

6.  Negative  attitude  towards  school  and  feeling  of  inadequacy  as 
identified  by  teacher-principal  comments  in  cumulative  folder. 

From  the  950  incoming  freshmen,  160  were  identified  as  having  some  problem 
relating  to  their  educational  future.  From  this  list,  the  counselors  developed 
separate  lists  for  referrals  relating  to: 

1.  Educable  mentally  handicapped. 

2.  Perceptually  handicapped  as  stated  by  junior  high  records. 

3.  Social  worker  referral. 

4.  Audio-Visual  problems  and 

5.  Speech  problems. 
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These  special  lists  were  turned  over  to  the  appropriate  sources.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  be  an  additional  benefit  to  the  school  even  though 
these  students  were  not  elected  to  the  Work  Orientation  program.  After 
identifying  the  original  160  from  this  list,  the  counselors  then  identified 
59  students  for  further  consideration  in  the  Work  Orientation  program.  The 
junior  high  principals  were  contacted  by  phone  to  set  up  a personal  inter- 
view to  discuss  the  students  they  had  selected  as  possibilities.  The  prin- 
ciples were  very  cooperative  and  gave  the  counselors  much  insight  into  various 
problems  they  might  have  with  individual  students. 

Following  the  counselor-principal  meetings,  the  list  of  59  students  was 
revised  for  the  final  selection  of  26  students  who  would  be  invited  to  an 
evening  program  during  which  the  Work  Orientation  program  would  be  discussed 
with  than.  The  26  students’  families  were  then  notified  by  letter  of  their 
son/daughter’s  selection.  A brief  explanation  of  the  program  and  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  evening  meeting  was  included  in  the  letter.  The  counselors 
follovi/ed  up  the  letter  two  days  later  with  a personal  phone  call  to  discover 
parents-child  reaction  to  the  letter,  answer  questions  they  had  regarding  the 
type  of  program  and  reminded  them  of  the  approaching  evening  meeting. 

The  evening  meeting  was  structured  so  as  to  make  the  parents  and  stu- 
dents feel  comfortable  in  the  school  setting.  The  cafeteria  was  selected  to 
provide  coffee,  cokes  and  rolls  and  a large  area  to  display  W.O.  projects  of 
the  past  year.  The  parents  and  students  were  greeted  by  the  counselors  as 
they  arrived  and  diverted  to  the  refreshments  until  all  had  arrived.  Infontial 
discussion  at  this  point  seemed  to  relax  the  parents  and  students  as  both  were 
somewhat  unsure  of  the  actual  purpose  of  the  W.O.  program. 

The  program  began  with  the  introduction  of  the  building  principal  who 
welcomed  the  parents  and  spoke  briefly  on  the  history  and  general  purpose  of 
the  program.  Following  the  principal’s  welcome,  the  two  counselors  involved 
presented  the  program  in  detail  and  played  the  tape  recording  of  the  1966-67 
W.O,  students  and  their  reactions  to  the  program.  This  was  followed  by  a 
question-answer  period  at  which  time  the  parents  became  actively  involved  and 
very  interested  in  how  the  program  might  help  their  son  or  daughter.  It  seems 
that  the  time  spent  in  identification,  selection,  and  structuring  the  evening 
meeting  was  well  worth  while  as  the  fifteen  families  represented  at  the  meeting 
all  selected  the  program  for  the  coming  year.  All  parents  also  committed  them- 
selves to  periodic  heme  visits  and  group  meetings  at  the  high  school. 


Slide-Tape  Presentation 

Since  the  Work  Orientation  program  has  become  an  important  part  of  the 
District  214  curriculum,  it  seemed  worthwhile  to  develr;.  a presentation  which 
could  be  taken  out  into  the  community  and  feeder  schools.  In  this  way  the 
community  would  become  aware  of  the  innovations  taking  place  in  District  214  and 
also  acquaint  the  feeder  schools  with  the  type  of  student  for  whom  we  are  look- 
ing. 
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In  preparation  for  this  project,  the  counselors  acquired  the  services 
of  the  school  audiovisual  department.  The  department  cooperated  in  taking 
slide  pictures  of  the  program  during  the  school  day  and  in  assisting  the  coun- 
selors in  the  use  of  the  tape  recorders  for  editing  the  tapes.  Contemporary 
music  was  also  taped  as  a background  to  the  presentation  thus  making  the 
presentation  more  interesting  to  the  viewers.  Several  days  were  spent  in  :;xg3- 
nizing  the  sequences  of  the  slides,  the  appropriate  student  remarks  and  the 
right  musical  background  to  blend  in  with  voices.  From  this,  a final  rough 
presentation  was  developed.  This  was  studied,  reorganized  somewhat  and  the 
services  of  the  audiovisual  department  were  again  used  in  retaping  on  a 
higher  quality  recorder  for  final  presentation.  While  this  was  being  done, 
the  services  of  the  Instructional  Resources  Center  were  used  in  the  production 
of  title  slides  and  introductory  slides. 


Revising  Related  Class  Curriculum 

In  following  the  recommended  related  class  curriculum  as  pvt  forth  by 
the  1966  W.O.  Workshop,  it  was  discovered  to  be  too  comprehensive  for  a one 
year  curriculum.  From  experience  in  the  related  class  this  past  year,  the 
counselors  discovered  a logical  breakdown  which  would  make  the  same  rec- 
ommended curriculum  able  to  be  used,  but  over  a two  year  period.  Following 
is  a breakdown  of  the  originally  recommended  curriculum. 


Unit  I 
Unit  II 
Unit  III 
Unit  IV 
Unit  V 


Personal  Adjustment 

Vocational  8,  Business 

School 

Community 

Social  Problems 


Using  the  same  curriculum  as  a guide,  the  counselors  recommended 
removing  Unit  II,  Vocational  and  Business  and  using  it  as  a curriculum  in 
itself  for  the  entire  second  year.  With  the  selection  of  a teacher  qualified 
in  this  area,  the  unit  would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  sophomore  student  who 
is  becoming  more  concerned  with  work  outisde  of  the  school.  The  freshman 
curriculum  would  thus  be  comprised  of  Units  I,  (Personal  Adjustment),  III  (School), 
IV  (Community)  and  V (Social  Problems). 

A counselor  is,  at  the  present  time,  developing  the  second  year  curriculum 
and  will  have  it  finished  for  the  start  of  1967-68  school  year,  at  which  time  it 
will  be  presented  to  the  district  as  an  addition  to  the  workshop  report. 


Evaluation  of  Workshop  and  Recommendations 

In  evaluating  the  workshop,  both  counselors  agreed  that  the  time  was 
vitally  necessary  to  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  Work  Orientation  Program 
into  the  overall  school  program.  Both  also  agreed  in  recommending  that  the  budget 
in  the  following  years  provide  for  two  counselors  from  each  high  school  working 
two  weeks  in  the  summer  to  organize  the  program  for  the  coming  year  in  their  partic- 
ular school.  This  time  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
program. 
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The  time  is  necessary  to  sift  through  over  900  incoming  freshmen  and 
read  material  in  the  cumulative  records  of  at  least  150  freshmen.  The  time 
is  needed  also  for  personal  contacts  with  junior  high  personnel  in  Identifying 
the  potential  W.O.  students  and  other  special  problems  the  high  school  will  be 
receiving.  Time  is  also  needed  to  revise  or  initiate  any  changes  which  may  be 
necessary  in  the  program  and  to  develop  new  ideas  for  the  program. 
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Part  13 


DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION 


Our  program  for  students  who  do  not  respond  to  the  "traditional 
academic  program"  has  received  a great  amount  of  publicity,  and  has  been 
the  feature  topic  of  presentation  to  various  interested  groups  of  educa- 
tors. Information  about  the  program  has  been  requested  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  numerous  groups  have  visited  our  district  to  see  the  program 
in  operation. 

A review  of  publicity  activities  pertaining  to  the  program  follow. 
These  include  the  N.B.C.  Television  Show  and  newspaper  articles  concerning 
the  program. 


T.V.  Show 

The  N.B.C.  Television  Show  featuring  the  Forest  View  Tearoom  and  the 
Woods  production  area  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  1967-1968  year.  The 
Memorandum  Show,  "These  Children  of  Ours,"  was  taped  at  Forest  View  High 
School.  The  show  was  presented  twice  in  the  Chicago  area  and  then  distributed 
to  N.B.C.  stations  across  the  country.  Reactions  to  the  program  have  been 
excellent.  We  have  purchased  a kinescope  copy  of  the  show  which  has  been  shown 
to  interested  groups. 


Field  Trip  to  Springfield 

The  C.W.A.  students  at  Arlington  High  School,  used  their  money  from  school 
projects  to  finance  a one  day  trip  to  visit  the  Capitol  and  Lincoln  Shrine  in 
Springfield.  The  group  flew  to  Springfield  by  way  of  Ozark  Airlines. 

Mr.  David  Helgager,  Information  Specialist  with  the  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  arranged  to  have  Capitol  Tours  meet  the  plane  and  provide  the 
complete  tour  of  Springfield  including  New  Salem.  He  also  arranged  a televi- 
sion news  coverage  showing  the  boys  at  the  Lincoln  Tomb.  This  was  carried  on 
the  evening  and  night  T.V.  news  in  Springfield. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mrs.  Lenore  Everist,  owner  of  Capitol 
Tours  in  lieu  of  a bill. 

"Dear  Mr.  Cudney: 

I have  come  to  understand  this  group  put  forth  extreme 
effort  to  make  this  trip  possible. 

As  one  of  +he  owners  of  Capitol  Tours,  I wish  to  donate 
my  guide  fee  to  this  fine  and  well  mannered  group. 


Sincerely," 
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NEWSPAPER  ARTICLES 


District  214  Program  Aids  Dropout  Prone  Students 

A special  program  is  in  operation  in  District  214  for  students  who  are 
academically  capable  but  poorly  motivated.  The  program  is  a product  of  the 
Cooperative  Working  Agreement  between  three  state  agencies.  They  are  the 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Division  of  Special  Education, 
and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  According  to  Robert  E,  Cudney, 
District  Coordinator  of  the  Cooperative  Work  Program,  efforts  are  being  made 
to  find  courses  that  will  stimulate  the  dropout  prone  student. 

”We  provide  an  opportunity  for  many  of  them  to  achieve  some  success  for 
the  first  time,"  said  Cudney,  "The  child  who  is  mentally  retarded  or  truly 
emotionally  disturbed  is  not  included.  We  feel  the  program  is  more  applicable 
to  the  student  with  a high  potential  for  change." 

Recomjnendations  for  enrollment  in  the  program  are  given  to  the  district 
by  junior  high  school  teachers  in  the  area,  A prognosis  must  be  evident.  The 
students  attend  an  occupational  English  course  that  is  applied  rather  than 
theoretical.  They  learn  the  basic  skills  in  written  and  oral  communication. 

Group  counseling  is  offered  once  a week  in  the  English  classes.  At 
Prospect  and  Wheeling  High  Schools  » a counselor  teaches  the  course.  Parent 
counseling  is  also  offered  in  home  visitations. 

The  District  is  also  using  a work-study  approach  in  the  program.  Students 
are  engaged  in  realistic  production  activities  in  class,  according  to  Cudney, 

Last  fall,  Cudney  met  with  superintendents  and  park  district  representatives  in 
the  area  to  explain  the  program  and  offer  the  students'  services.  Previously 
students  in  the  program  worked  with  different  industrial  concerns.  Citizens 
in  the  area  objected  that  this  procedure  exploited  the  students  as  cheap  labor. 
Now  the  students  work  only  for  tax-supported  agencies  and  are  reimbursed 
monetarily  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  or  in  the  form  of  ex- 
tended services  such  as  camping  trips  by  the  schools, 

Arlington  High  School  under  the  direction  of  Curtis  R,  Larsen,  Industrial 
Arts  instructor,  is  constructing  forty  redwood  picnic  tables  and  benches  for 
the  Palatine  Park  District,  A $1,000  routing  machine  was  received  at  Arlington 
High  School  last  week,  Mr,  Larsen's  class  will  use  the  machine  to  make  red- 
wood direction  signs  for  the  Palatine  Park  District  Golf  Course,  The  signs 
will  feature  a diagram  to  illustrate  the  area  pointed  to,  Richard  C,  Etherton's 
industrial  arts  class  at  Prospect  High  School  is  using  an  engraving  machine  to 
make  plaques  for  the  Diversified  Occupations  Program,  The  machine  is  also  used 
for  nameplates  and  other  signs. 

At  Elk  Grove  High  School,  students  in  the  C.W.A.  program  are  making  lecterns 
for  all  of  the  classrooms  in  the  building.  Bob  Lorenz  is  directing  the  class. 

The  electronics  cabinets  and  the  typing  tables  for  the  new  John  Hersey  High 
School  are  being  constructed  by  students  at  Forest  View  High  School,  The  class 
is  directed  by  John  L.  Hangey, 
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All  contracts  with  the  C.W.A.  program  state  that  the  different  agencies 
using  the  student's  services  must  provide  the  necessary  materials.  "These 
are  not  skill  development  classes,"  said  Cudney.  "We  hope  that  through  their 
individual  creativity  the  students  will  become  productive  employees  and  more 
vocationally  oriented." 


Illinois  Vocational  Homemaking  Teachers  Tour  Forest  View 

One-hundred  and  thirty  members  of  the  Illinois  Vocational  Homemaking 
Teachers'  Association  toured  Forest  View  High  School  yesterday  to  observe  the 
Cooperative  Working  Agreement  program.  The  Illinois  Vocational  Association  is 
holding  a convention  at  the  Sherman  House  in  Chicago.  The  tour  was  a first  for 
the  association. 

The  teachers  attended  four  different  visiting  stations,  including  the  food 
laboratory  of  the  school's  tearoom;  the  tearoom,  directed  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Scharf; 
the  woodshop,  directed  by  John  Hangey,  where  the  boys  were  working  on  electric 
cabinets  to  be  installed  in  the  new  John  Hersey  High  School;  and  the  auto  shop, 
directed  by  Robert  Freeman,  where  the  boys  were  servicing  and  repairing  autos. 

The  tour  culminated  with  a greeting  from  Dr.  T.  Jenness,  principal,  and  a film 
entitled  "Memorandum."  The  film  showed  the  C.W.A.  program  in  action  and  com- 
pensated for  the  fact  that  the  girls  would  not  be  operating  the  tearoom  during 
the  tour.  Mrs.  Scharf  discussed  her  program  after  the  film. 

The  C.W.A.  program  is  a product  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  District  214 
Administration  and  three  state  agencies,  the  Division  of  Special  Education,  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  the  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and 
Rehabilitation.  According  to  Robert  Cudney,  Coordinator  of  the  C.W.A.,  "the 
tearoom  and  workshops  are  realistic  work  experiences  within  the  school  setting 
aimed  at  fulfilling  the  students*  vocational  needs.  They  are  pre-vocational  and 
provided  chiefly  for  freshman  and  sophmores.  Later  in  their  junior  and  senior 
years,  these  students  will  work  half  a day  in  school  and  half  a day  in  the 
community 


Students  in  W.O.  Programs  Will  Soon  be  Paid  for  Work 

Pay  incentives  will  soon  be  put  back  into  High  School  District  214' s Work 
Orientation  program.  Some  Prospect  High  School  students  in  the  W.O.  classes 
have  already  qualified  for  pay.  Qualification  of  W.O.  students  at  Arlington, 
Forest  View,  Wheeling  and  Elk  Grove  High  Schools  is  under  way.  A student  may 
receive  pay  for  completing  W.O.  projects  under  a State  Department  of  Vocational 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  grant  aimed  at  helping  students  with  special  needs. 

District  214' s Work  Orientation  classes  are  planned  for  students  who  do  not 
respond  to  a standard  classroom  program.  Started  as  an  experiment  two  years  ago 
with  one  class  of  15  students.  District  214* s W.O.  program  is  now  on  a regular 
footing.  There  are  now  more  than  100  students  enrolled  in  the  classes  with  at 
least  one  section  at  each  high  school  and  four  at  Forest  View.  Students  assigned 
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to  a W.O.  section  attend  English  and  social  studies  together,  have  additional 
counseling  and  course  work  help,  and  complete  projects  intended  to  teach  the 
value  of  good  workmanship. 

Pay  incentives  were  included  from  the  program's  start,  but  dropped  last 
year  after  a new  federal  labor  law  went  into  effect  covering  school  employees. 
However,  students  being  paid  through  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  grant  are  exempt  from  the  federal  wage  law  requirements.  Warren 
Collier,  instructional  coordinator  for  District  214,  said  most  area  W.O.  stu- 
dents will  soon  qualify  for  the  pay  incentive  plan.  Projects  the  students  are 
undertaking  in  their  work-pay  program  must  be  for  taxing  bodies  and  non-profit 
organizations. 

Prospect  students  are  making  pamphlet  racks  for  Harper  Junior  College, 
benches  and  stacking  box  units  for  Elk  Grove  Village  District  59  physical 
education  classes,  and  study  carrels  for  Mount  Prospect  District  57.  They  will 
also  be  making  some  church  benches  and  tables  and  have  agreed  to  build  thirty 
walnut  storage  units  for  the  junior  college. 

Arlington  students  have  completed  some  signs  for  the  Palatine  Park  District's 
new  golf  course  and  will  make  redwood  picnic  tables  and  benches  for  the  park 
district  as  well.  They  have  also  made  aluminum-framed  bulletin  boards  for  Dis- 
trict 59. 

Forest  View's  tearoom  operation  has  received  much  attention  in  the  press 
and  television.  Forest  View  students  operate  a tearoom,  construct  electronic 
storage  units  for  Hersey  High  School  and  operate  an  auto  service  department 
and  are  able  to  do  tuneups  and  a complete  safety  check. 

Wheeling  students  have  built  storage  units  for  use  in  industrial  arts 
classes  and  have  constructed  shorthand  tape  racks  for  business  education  classes. 
They  will  soon  begin  constructing  A-frame  stands  to  hold  the  high  school's  typing 
textbooks. 

Elk  Grove  students  have  been  building  floor-type  lecterns.  One  will  go  in 
each  of  the  high  school's  classrooms. 


Signs  of  the  Times 

When  Palatine  Hills  Golf  Course  opens  this  spring,  eighteen  large  redwood 
signs  marking  the  layout  of  each  hole  will  stand  out  to  golfers,  thanks  to  a special 
program  at  Arlington  High  School.  In  addition,  the  Work  Orientation  high  school 
class,  composed  of  twelve  freshman  boys,  is  making  about  200  more  signs,  tree 
markers  and  forty  picnic  benches  for  the  park  district.  Palatine's  park  district, 
of  course,  has  furnished  all  the  materials,  but  the  labor  is  free.  "We've  been 
looking  for  projects  like  this  one,"  said  Qjrtis  "Tego"  Larsen,  director  of  the 
program. 

The  Work  Orientation  program  is  designed  to  teach  qualifying  students  certain 
skills  in  addition  to  academic  work.  "We  didn't  start  the  industrial  arts  part 
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of  the  program  until  late  in  the  first  semester,  because  we  didn’t  have  any 
job  requests,”  Larsen  explained,  "Now  we  have  more  than  we  can  handle  but 
we  feel  obligated  to  finish  the  golf  course  signs  right  now  since  they  were 
the  first  to  come  to  us,”  he  explained. 

Larry  Rogers,  assistant  park  director  for  Palatine,  was  searching  for 
an  inexpensive  way  to  outfit  the  golf  course  when  he  heard  about  Arlington 
High  School’s  program.  ”We  really  were  lucky  to  find  them,”  he  smiled, 

**and  they’re  doing  a fantastic  job." 

The  boys  begin  with  large  pieces  of  redwood  that  must  be  cut  to  the 
correct  size.  They  sand  the  wood,  draw  stencils,  and  engrave  the  letters.  The 
lettering  then  is  painted  and  sealed  to  assure  long-lasting  readability.  Al- 
though a machine  does  much  of  the  lettering,  layouts  of  each  hole  must  be 
handcarved . 

Mr.  Larsen  is  especially  happy  about  the  golf  course  project  since  the 
sport  has  played  a major  part  in  his  teaching  career.  Coming  to  Arlington  High 
twenty-two  years  ago,  he  was  both  football  and  golf  course  coach  from  1946 
until  1957.  During  that  time,  Arlington’s  golf  team  took  many  honors,  in- 
cluding the  state  championship  in  1956.  The  golf  course  project  is  more  than 
a service  to  the  Work  Orientation  class.  The  boys  will  be  spending  one  hour 
a day  on  the  project  for  several  months  and  they  will  receive  a grade  for 
their  work.  At  the  end  of  the  semester,  it  is  tentatively  planned  to  give 
awards  for  efficiency  and  skill.  The  total  project  probably  will  be  done  by 
the  middle  of  April,  prospective  tee-off  time  at  Palatine  Hills,  according 
to  Mr.  Larsen.  Then  the  class  will  begin  its  next  project  making  300  bulletin 
boards  for  Elk  Grove  Township  School  District  59. 


Articles 

An  article  entitled  "Behavior  and  Attitudes  Change  in  a Tearoom”  was 
published  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Illinois  Vocational  Progress. 

The  following,  ”A  Dream  Becomes  a Reality,”  was  submitted  as  a forward 
to  the  article  on  the  tearoom. 

f 

The  tearoom  phase  of  our  Cooperative  Working  Agreement  is  one  part  of  our 
total  program.  We  have  similar  programs  in  each  of  our  five  high  schools. 

Each  building  has  a different  type  program,  but  with  the  same  goal  of  providing 
the  student  with  realistic  work  experience  within  the  school. 

The  Cooperative  Agreement  is  the  result  of  years  of  planning,  research,  and 
experimentation.  In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  were  not  reach- 
ing their  academic  potential,  many  programs  were  tried.  A program  that  provided 
academic  work  that  was  career-oriented,  along  with  realistic  work  experience  and 
intensive  counseling,  was  the  result  of  this  careful  study. 
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To  provide  realistic  work  experience,  product ion -type  projects  were 
secured  on  a subcontractual  basis  from  local  industry.  This  arrangement 
worked  beautifully  until  the  legality  of  this  type  operation  within  a 
school  was  questioned.  The  dropping  of  the  subcontractual' agreement  really 
backed  us  to  the  wall.  What  do  we  do  now?  The  program  was  too  valuable 
to  let  a legality  deprive  the  students  of  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Warren  Collier,  Program  Coordinator,  and  Mr.  W.  David  Whiteside, 
Director  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services,  who  was  one  of  the  program  originators, 
again  turned  the  people  at  the  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  Reha- 
bilitation for  their  advice  and  help. 

Mr.  Bernard  Quigley  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  came  up  with 
tlie  suggestion  which  is  now  our  Cooperative  Working  Agreement.  With  the 
help  of  Miss  Bonnie  Gladden  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and 
Mr.  John  Evans  of  the  Division  of  Special  Education,  a cooperative  effort  to 
continue  the  program  for  these  students  with  special  needs  was  developed. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Gilbert,  Superintendent  of  District  214,  recognizing  the  poten- 
tial of  this  type  of  unified  effort,  gave  full  district  support  to  the  pro- 
posal. 

What  started  as  an  experimental  program  under  R.C.U.  is  now  an  ongoing 
program  with  three  state  agencies  cooperating  with  our  own  school  district  to 
make  a dream  a reality. 
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Part  14 


DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 


The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  provides  the  C.W.A.  program  with 
financial  aid,  counseling,  and  placement  services.  The  nature  of  these  services 
requires  that  the  staff  of  D.V.R.  be  closely  involved  with  the  program  director 
and  building  personnel. 

* This  involvement  has  b<- . ably  provided  by  Mr.  .\iorman  Koshkarian,  D.V.R. 
Counselor,  who  has  been  most  cooperative  and  helpful  in  implementing  their  phase 
of  the  cooperative  agreement.  Since  each  student  in  the  program  is  referred 
for  authorization  to  D.V.R.^  a great  deal  of  time  and  effort  is  required  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  information  for  staffing  of  each  student. 

The  services  of  D.V.R.  have  had  a very  positive  influence  upon  our  program. 
Their  funds  not  only  provide  pay  for  students  but  also  make  it  possible  to 
enhance  their  opportunities  for  experiences.  Some  information  pertaining  :o  D.V.R. 
procedures  and  practices  as  they  are  implemented  in  our  district  are  presented  for 
reference  purposes. 


D.V.R.  Placement  for  Special  Students 

There  are  many  students  in  High  School  District  214  who  may  possibly  qualify 
for  services  from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  At  present  we 
have  all  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  students  in  our  Educable  Mentally  Handi- 
capped classes  authorized  for  D.V.R.  services. 

The  underclassmen  are  employed  at  in-school  work  stations  and  the  seniors  are 
all  placed  on  out-of-school  work  stations. 

The  Cooperative  Working  Agreement  gives  us  the  go-ahead  to  broaden  these  ser- 
vices. We  will  be  considering  referrals  from  other  special  areas  such  as  percep- 
tually handicapped  classes,  partially  sighted  and  classes  for  the  blind.  We  can 
consider  referrals  who  are  either  physically  or  mentally  handicapped. 

Students  with  ’’Social  Problems”  will  also  be  considered  for  D.V.R.  authorization 
These  students  will  come  primarily  from  our  W.O.  classes  and  possibly  a few  from 
Cooperative  Work  Training  classes. 

At  present  we  will  focus  our  attention  on  the  Work  Orientation  students.  The 
rationale  for  referring  these  students  is  that  they  meet  the  criteria  of  having  a 
mental  handicap. 

By  affiliation  witli  D.V.R.  we  can  make  it  possible  for  the  student  to  receive 
work  experience  in  a sheltered  environment  with  some  financial  remuneration  for 
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their  services.  The  financial  reward  for  their  work  has  been  very  sat- 
isfying for  the  student. 

The  availability  of  financial  aid  is  made  possible  by  the  State.  The 
state  agency  providing  these  funds  is  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
Reimbursement  is  not  possible  unless  we  receive  authorization  for  the  student 
from  D.V.R.  To  receive  authorization  we  must  go  through  the  procedure  outlined 
on  the  attached  procedure  sheet. 

Association  with  D.V.R.  in  no  way  changes  the  status  of  a student  in  school, 
if  anything  it  enhances  his  opportunities.  Affiliation  with  D.V.R.  can  be  an 
asset  if  the  student  has  difficulty  fitting  into  a vocational  situation. 


Cooperative  Working  Agreement 

The  Special  Education  part  of  our  Cooperative  Working  Agreement  falls  under 
the  category  called  Educational  Services  for  Special  Students.  The  following 
definition  and  eligibility  requirements  are  taken  from  the  most  recent  manual 
of  Special  Education  Rules  and  Regulations: 

A»  Definition 

Rule  7.01  "Maladjusted  children  . . . means  children  between  the  ages  of 

5 and  21  years  wiio,  because  of  social  or  emotional  problems, 
are  unable  to  make  constructive  use  of  their  school  experience 
and  x'equire  the  provisions  of  special  services  designed  to  pro- 
mote their  educational  growth  and  development."  (The  School 
Code  of  Illinois,  14-1,  Par.  2.) 

a.  "Social  Problems"  is  interpreted  to  mean  poor  social  ad" 
adjustment  associated  with  such  factors  as  cultural  de- 
privation, education  retardation,  population  mobility, 
socio-economic  considerations,  and  inadequate  school 
opportunities. 

b.  "Social  Problems"  is  also  interpreted  to  mean  serious 
educational  maladjustment  resulting  from  extreme  dis- 
crepancy between  ability  and  school  achievement  asso- 
ciated with  such  factors  as  perceptual  impairment,  severe 
learning  disorders,  and  neurological  involvement. 

c.  "Emotional  Problems"  is  interpreted  to  mean  persistent 
and  intense  personality  deviations  or  aberrations  asso- 
ciated with  poor  mental  health. 

D.  Eligibility 

Rule  7.12  Eligibility  for  individual  instruction,  itinerant  teacher,  or 

special  classes  shall  be  determined  by  a case  study  fully  re- 
viewed by  professional  personnel  in  a staff  conference.  In 
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general,  professional  personnel  should  include  teachers,  the 
qualified  psychological  examiner,  the  school  social  worker,  the 
school  nurse,  the  director  of  special  education,  and  other 
professional  persons  as  designated  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools. 


Operational  Procedure  for  D.V.R.  Placement 


1.  D.V.R.  application  from  must  be  completely  filled  out. 

a.  Financial  information  on  application  is  not  necessary. 

b.  Student  must  have  social  security. 

c.  Parent  must  sign  application.  This  is  not  to  be  sent  home  with 
the  student.  Parent  should  be  requested  to  come  in  or  a home 
visit  should  be  made. 

2.  Substantiating  evidence  of  either  a physical  or  mental  handicap. 

a.  Psychological  if  available  is  adequate  proof. 

b.  If  there  is  no  psychological,  there  must  be  a staffing. 

Any  available  test  infonnation  should  be  provided. 

3.  Medical. 


a.  A current  physical  examination  will  fulfill  this  requirement. 

b.  If  there  is  not  a current  physical,  the  student  must  get  one. 


1.  D.V.R.  will  pay  for  the  physical. 

2.  We  will  need  the  physician’s  name  and  date  of  physical  so  we 
can  list  it  on  the  medical  voucher  to  pay.  The  student  may 
go  to  his  family  doctor. 

3.  Do  not  send  directly  to  doctor  without  voucher. 

4.  In  the  section  REPORTED  DISABILITY*  Please  list  special  program  student 

is  in,  his  I.Q. , and  the  test  that  determined  his  placement  in  the  program. 


5.  Upon  completion  of  application,  submit  it  along  with  substantiating 
evidence,  staffing  report  and  the  date  of  medical,  and  the  name  of  the 
physician,  to  Mr.  Cudney,  Pre-Vocational  Counselor,  Administration 
Center. 
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Use  of  D.V.R.  Funds  by  the  School  District 

1.  Overall  Operational  Costs  of  Work  Experience  Programs. 

This  area  of  expenditure  depends  upon  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
individual  program.  Many  programs  have  not  developed  to  the 
stage  where  all  of  these  areas  are  applicable. 

Examples  of  overall  operational  costs  aret 

a.  Portions  of  rent  and  utility  payments  which  a school  district 
may  incur  for  the  use  of  an  outside  building  which  provides 

a setting  for  prevocational  evaluation  and  work  experiences. 

D.V.R.  funds,  however,  cannot  be  used  to  defray  costs  of 
buildings  normally  maintained  by  the  school  district  for 
educational  purposes. 

b.  Purchase  or  leasing  of  equipment  used  as  a media  for  providing 
work  experiences  and  training  for  pupil-clients. 

c.  Secretarial  assistance  either  part  or  full-time.  The  duties 
which  may  be  compensated  for  by  D.V.R.  are  those  which  relate  to 
the  work  program,  keeping  of  D.V.R.  records,  reports  and  vouchering. 

2.  Transportation  Deficits. 

Transportation  costs  to  and  from  the  jobs  of  pupil -clients  in  work 
experience  programs  may  be  paid  from  D.V.R.  funds.  However,  8Q^  of 
the  cost  of  transportation  for  these  pupils  is  reimbursable  by 
Special  Education.  The  additional  20%  deficit  may  come  from  D.V.R.  fees. 

3.  Incentive  wages  to  pupils  engaged  in  realistic  work  experience. 

4.  Field  trips  and  related  social-vocational  experiences  above  and  beyond 
those  which  are  traditionally  provided  for  by  the  school  district. 

5.  Payment  of  wages  to  non-academic  personnel  - providing  supervision  and 
guidance  during  the  realistic  work  experiences. 

D.V.R.  monies  cannot  pay  certified  personnel  providing  academic  instruction 
or  supervision  under  contract  to  a public  school  district  as  a ’’teacher.*' 

6.  Small  tools,  supplies  and  equipment  necessary  to  the  pupil-client  for 
participation  in  his  assigned  realistic  work  experience  above  and  beyond 
those  which  are  provided. 

7.  Personal  client  expenditures  such  as  food,  uniforms  and  meals,  which 
are  directly  related  to  the  pupil  and  his  need  for  such  items  in  order 
to  more  successfully  adjust  and  perform  in  a work  experience  program. 
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8.  Miscellaneous  Expenditures. 

If  these  are  questions  as  to  the  legality  of  use  of  D.V.R.  train- 
ing fees,  there  should  be  consultation  with  the  local  D.V.R. 

Counselor  and/or  his  immediate  casework  supervisor.  As  stated  in 
the  cooperative  agreements,  the  local  counselor  decides  what  phases 
of  prevocational  training  are  reimbursable  with  D.V.R.  training 
fees.  If  the  counselor  assigned  to  a client  feels  a certain  expen- 
diture is  justifiable  in  terms  of  overall  rehabilitation,  the 
expenditure  can  be  made. 

If,  in  the  event  the  questions  are  relative  to  statewide  policy, 
the  Coordinator  of  Special  Education-Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Programs  should  be  notified.  The  questions  will  be  discussed  with 
other  appropriate  administrative  personnel  before  a decision  is  made. 


Special  Education  Disability  Groups 

Educable  Mentally  Handicapped  are: 

Pupils  with  retarded  intellectual  development  as  determined  by 
individual  psychological  examination  and  who  are  incapable  of  being 
educated  profitably  and  efficiently  through  ordinary  classroom  in- 
struction. The  rate  of  mental  development  is  approximately  l/2  to 
4/5  that  of  children  of  average  intelligence.  In  terms  of  an  IQ 
quotient,  this  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  an  IQ  of  55-PO  on  an  indi- 
vidual intelligence  test. 

Older  children  being  considered  for  high  school  EMH  programs  who 
have  been  in  elementary  special  classes  for  a 'number  of  years  and 
who  obtain  IQ  scores  higher  than  80  (not  to  exceed  90)  may  be 
approved  for  continued  eligibility  if  they  remain  incapable  of  being 
educated  properly  in  a regular  program.  This  determination  is  usually 
made  through  a professional  staff  conference. 

Discussion  - D.V.R.  upper  limits  for  mentally  retarded  is  one  standard 
deviation  below  the  mean.  In  terms  of  IQ  this  is  +85.  This  numerical 
score  for  determination  of  eligibility  is  somewhat  higher  than  that 
utilized  by  Special  Education.  It  does  give  a certain  leeway  to  the 
D.V.R.  counselor  in  making  a disability  decision.  In  instances  where 
there  is  a change  in  tests  or  in  the  test  forms  (ex:  Wechslar 
Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  to  Wechslar  Adult  Intelligence  Scale) 
there  may  be  a considerable  change  in  scores.  This  change  is  appli- 
cable at  both  extremes  and  should  not  be  the  only  consideration  for 
determining  retardation  levels.  A lower  or  higher  IQ  score  from  that 
previously  attained  may  mean  nothing  in  terms  of  social  and  adaptive 
behavior  as  it  relates  to  the  ability  to  function  in  a vocational 
society.  Here  individual  decisions  of  eligibility  and  feasibility 
must  be  made. 

In  coding  mental  retardation  as  the  primary  disability,  D.V.R.  codes 
530,  532  and  occasionally  534  are  used.  The  code  used  is  in  keeping 
with  the  diagnostic  materials  gathered  by  the  counselor. 
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2,  Socially  Maladjusted 

Type  A refers  to  those  pupils  who  have  both  social  and  behavioral 
maladjustment  associated  with  factors  such  as  cultural  deprivation, 
educational  retardation,  population  mobility,  socio-economic  consid- 
erations and  inadequate  school  opportunities.  Intelligence  levels 
are  not  necessarily  within  the  80-90  IQ  range.  Frequently  there 
is  indication  of  average  or  better  than  average  intelligence  which 
has  been  suppressed  due  to  the  other  factors  mentioned  in  this 
section, 

refers  to  those  pupils  who  have  serious  educational  malad- 
justment resulting  from  extreme  educational  discrepancies  between 
ability  and  school  achievement  associated  with  such  factors  as 
perceptual  involvement,  severe  learning  disabilities  and  neuro- 
logical involvement. 

Type  C refers  to  those  pupils  having  persistent  and  intense  personal- 
ity deviations  associated  with  poor  mental  health. 

Discussion  - Type  A maladjusted  pupils  are  generally  not  found  in 
designated  group  classes  such  as  we  find  for  the  EMH,  In  addition 
to  Special  Education  services  which  they  may  be  receiving,  they  are 
incorporated  into  the  regular  program. 

Referral  information  given  to  D.V.R.  for  the  socially  maladjusted  usually 
and  should  include  all  psychological  and  social  information  the  school 
has  available.  Here  the  emphasis  is  on  the  social  worker  reports 
rather  than  on  psychological  reports.  In  approved  Special  Education 
programs  these  children  have  been  carefully  screened  and  evaluated 
through  staffing.  The  discussion  and  results  of  this  staffing  are 
recorded  in  report  form  and  should  be  made  available  to  the  D.V.R.  coun- 
selor upon  referral.  If  the  pupil  is  referred  for  the  work  program, 
this  recommendation  should  also  be  incorporated  into  the  staffing  re- 
port. In  the  report,  there  should  be  a statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  pupil  cannot  benefit  from  the  regular  academic  program  and  be- 
cause of  social  maladjustment  is  definitely  under  a vocational  handi- 
cap. In  addition,  a recommendation  should  be  made  stating  that  the 
pupil  could  benefit  from  evaluation  and  experiences  offered  in  the 
prevocational  work  program. 

Type  B differs  from  Type  A in  tnat  most  often  these  children  have 
psychological-neurological  involvement.  Many  of  them  have  had  social 
work-ups  and  neurological  examinations  which  indicate  organicity.  In 
an  approved  Special  Education  program  this  information  is  generally 
a part  of  the  pupil's  accumulative  record.  These  records  in  total 
or  abstraction  would  be  part  of  the  referral  information  available 
to  D.V.R.  A different  disability  classification  may  need  to  be  used, 
depending  upon  the  counselor’s  decision. 

In  coding  socially  maladjusted  Type  A,  two  D.V.R.  categories  are  most 
often  used  - MR-530  and  characteristic,  personality  and  behavior 
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disorders  - 522.  This  decision  should  be  in  keeping  with  D.V.R. 
Bulletin  080  (3/l/67),  Rehabilitation  Standards,  Supplement  #1  to 
#67-1,  question  and  answer  #6.  In  summary  of  that  discussion,  one 
should  consider  the  implications  in  that  the  maladjustment  should 
exhibit  some  of  the  following  features  - persistence  of  condition 
over  a period  of  time;  disruptedness;  manifestations  in  the  school 
setting,  on-the-job,  before  the  courts  and  in  the  family;  and  re- 
ports from  a variety  of  examiners  and  observers  such  as  teachers, 
employers,  probation  officers,  social  agencies  and  police. 

The  differentiation  between  true  mental  retardation  (530)  and  a 
personality  disorder  (522)  is  generally  made  by  the  Special  Education 
staff  prior  to  referral.  In  many  instances,  a D.V.R.  counselor  will 
wish  to  use  both.  The  decision  as  to  which  is  primary  and  which  is 
secondary  is  in  all  instances  that  of  the  individual  counselor  and/or 
the  immediate  casework  supervisor. 


In*District  use  of  Funds 


D.V.R.  authorization  of  students  with  special  needs  provides  funds  that  may 
be  used  for  pay  and/or  provides  additional  materials  or  opportunities  that 
should  specifically  enhance  the  educational  opportunities  of  these  students. 

We  may  not  buy  supplies  or  material s that  would  normally  be  purchased 
through  our  regular  budget.  Any  items  purchased  must  be  used  directly  by  the 
student  for  vocational  development,  and  must  not  be  something  that  would  be 
provided  had  it  not  been  for  these  additional  funds  made  available  by  D.V.R. 
affiliation. 


D.V.R.  funds  may  be  used  for  the  following: 

1.  Transportation  - Will  pay  fare  of  students  to  and  from  the  job. 

2.  Classroom  equipment  and  vocational  materials,  such  as,  cash  register, 
work  time  clock,  and  other  materials  or  equipment  that  are  specifically 
designed  to  provide  the  student  with  vocational  skills  and  habits. 

3.  Individual  work  equipment. 

a.  Tools  needed  in  vocational  choice. 

b.  Uniforms. 

c.  Any  special  equipment  or  clothes  that  will  improve  the  student’s 
vocational  potentialities. 

4.  Secretarial  help  that  would  specifically  contribute  to  the  student's 
vocational  preparation. 

5.  Para-professionals  to  be  used  in  the  classroom  or  training  station  to 
provide  the  student  with  additional  vocational  opportunities. 


cr 
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6,  Consultants,  (no  pay  for  regular  staff) 

, Psychological  services, 

, Vocational  resource  people, 

7,  Cultural  and  social  enrichment  of  the  student’s  life  - Field  trips, 
such  as^ museums,  plays,  and  visits  to  industries. 
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Part  15 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  section  concludes  the  report  of  the  first  three  years  of  our 
program,  providing  a modified  school  environment  whereby  the  student  is 
encouraged  to  develop  a more  positive  attitude. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  the  ccmplete  solution  to  a program  for  alienated 

students,  but  we  are  trying.  It  is  our  hope  that  our  attempts  are  not  in  vain 

and  that  by  our  failures  we  will  learn.  These  lessons  can  be  transformed  into 
positive  experiences  for  the  child  who  so  badly  needs  our  help. 

The  program  has  had  many  successes  and  failures,  but  those  who  have 

committed  themselves  to  the  program  feel  that  their  efforts  have  been  worth- 
while. The  goal  of  our  district  is  to  provide  each  student  with  educational 
opportunities  appropriate  to  their  needs.  This  may  be  a difficult  task  to 
achieve  but  we  are  dedicated  to  trying. 


General  Conclusion  - 1965-66 


We  feel  the  program  in  High  School  District  214  has  been  successful. 

With  most  students  a change  of  a negative  attitude  toward  a more  positive 
attitude  has  been  noted.  I hasten  to  point  out  that  the  program  has  not  been 
without  problems.  Any  new,  experimental  program  needs  patience.  Many  problems 
must  be  solved;  mistakes  will  be  made  and  adjustments  must  be  considered.  Some 
problems  occurred  as  a result  of  our  own  encouraganent  to  innovate  within  the 
structure  of  the  proposal.  Through  this  approach  one  is  able  to  experiment 
within  an  experimental  program. 

We  started  with  fifty-three  students  and  finished  the  year  with  forty- four 
students  in  the  program.  Of  the  nine  we  lost,  seven  were  dropped  and  can  be 
attributed  to  poor  identification,  while  the  other  two  would  fall  in  the  "expected 
dropout"  category.  As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
planned  summer  workshop  will  be  to  develop  guidelines  for  identification  of  stu- 
dents for  W.O. 

Next  year  we  open  our  fifth  high  school  which  will  contribute  to  our  planned 
expansion.  Also,  at  two  schools  there  is  a need  to  increase  the  number  of  W.O. 
students  for  next  year.  At  present,  our  district  estimate  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  students  on  the  freshman-sophomore  level. 

Our  hope  is  that  next  year  we  will  be  able  to  continue  our  efforts,  and  that 
we  will  find  people  who  are  interested  in  working  with  these  problems,  this  being  the 
key  to  any  success  in  education;  also  that  we  will  succeed  to  an  even  greater  degree 
than  we  have  succeeded  th?  s year. 

Many  of  our  experiences  point  up  the  need  to  adopt  certain  measures  to  improve 
and  expand  our  present  Work  Orientation  Program. 
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Conclusion  - Prospect  High  School  - 1966-67 

Prospect  Hiqh  School  Work  Orientation  students  have  not  achieved 
significantly  higher  grades  as  a result  of  their  experience  in  the  program. 
However,  they  are  less  alienated,  there  are  fewer  '^psychological"  dropouts, 
and  they  have  a more  favorable  attitude  toward  school,  as  a result  of  their 
experiences  in  Work  Orientation.  I would  further  hypothesize  that  Work 
Orientation  has  helped  students  involved  feel  more  adequate,  feel  more  a part 
of  the  school,  develop  a sounder  conscience  in  regard  to  right  and  wrong,  and 
helped  them  identify  with  healthy,  "good"  adults. 

In  addition,  I feel  that  working  in  the  Work  Orientation  program  has 
given  the  staff  members  involved  knowledge  in  regard  to: 

1.  Grouping  for  such  a class  - selection,  class  size,  and  limitations. 

2.  Use  of  a male  and  female  teacher  working  jointly  in  such  a class  to 
help  meet  some  of  the  particular  needs  of  such  a group. 

3.  The  content  and  curriculum  that  help  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
such  a group. 

4.  How  to  use  counselors  effectively. 

5.  The  development  of  a particular  climate  conductive  to  growth  and  devel-' 
opment  in  psychologically  retarded  9th  and  10th  grade  boys. 

6.  The  use  of  limits  and  a reward  system  applied  to  such  a group. 

7.  A sense  of  what  is  possible  in  terms  of  being  able  to  tolerate  a 
special  defiant  group  within  the  regular  school  setting. 


Conclusion  - Wheeling  High  School  - 1966-67 

Technical  Processing  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
program.  Students  obtain  a sense  of  worth  and  independence  by  participating  in 
this  class.  It  is  felt  that  this  class  is  responsible  for  the  increased  atten- 
dance of  our  students.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this  class  should  again  be  held 
during  the  school  day  to  allow  the  students  to  participate  in  extra-curricular 
activities.  The  money  is  important  and  the  work  habits  maintained  are  even  more 
important.  It  is  also  recommended  that  money  should  be  made  available  for 
salaries  to  pay  students  the  first  month  before  the  program  begins  to  realize  a 
profit.  Also,  it  would  help  if  there  were  jobs  and  contracts  available  when  school 
opened  so  our  students  could  begin  work  immediately.  A work-time  schedule  would 
help  a great  deal  in  planning  out  the  jobs. 

More  extra-curricular  activities  should  be  emphasized.  We  found  that  many 
students  did  participate  and  enjoy  these  activities. 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  effect  of  the  program  is  the  change  of  attitude 

that  occurred  between  the  student  and  home,  school  and  friends.  This  change  is 

from  a negative  approach  toward  like  to  a more  positive  and  confident  approach. 

This  report,  along  with  various  other  evaluations,  was  given  at  a meeting 

in  April.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  make  plans  for  the  next  year's 
program. 

As  a result  of  this  meeting,  it  appears  next  year's  program  will  remain 
the  same  except  for  a few  moderations. 

The  curriculum  for  the  freshmen  will  again  be:  P.E.,  English  I,  Related 
Class  (emphasis  on  personal  adjustment).  Biology  and ' Technical  Processes.  The 
sophomores  will  have:  P.E.,  English  II,  Related  English  (emphasis  on  General 
Business  approach).  Physical  Science,  and  Technical  Processes.  A very  flexible 
type  of  program  will  again  be  in  order,  (i.e.,  if  a student  wants  additional  or 
different  courses,  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  accommodate  their  desires.) 

Mr.  Hemauer  will  work  in  a supervisory  capacity  in  setting  up  the  Technical 
Processes  class  and  Mr.  Henne  will  be  coordinator  of  the  W.O.  program  in  the 
Wheeling  |tuilding.  Mr.  Toepke  will  be  taking  the  freshman  group  while  the  new 
teacher  of  the  Related  Class  will  handle  the  sophomore  group.  Mr.  Henne  and 
Mr.  Toepke  will  continue  to  counsel  and  make  the  home  visits.  Next  year  we 
will  encourage  the  classroom  teachers  to  make  a certain  number  of  home  visits 
in  relation  to  their  particular  class. 

A workshop  has  been  approved  for  the  summer.  Mr.  Toepke  and  Mr.  Henne 
will  identify  approximately  15-20  students  to  enter  the  program  in  the  fall. 

They  will  also  develop  a slide-tape  presentation  of  the  Wheeling  program. 

There  is  evidence  of  increasing  value  and  interest  in  this  program  for  our 
students.  We  were  just  getting  to  the  point  of  developing  a fine  program  when 
the  federal  legislation  closed  down  our  operation  with  industry. 

Because  the  administration,  the  faculty,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
believes  in  the  goals  of  the  Work  Orientation  program,  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  preserve  the  program  within  the  limitations  of  the  law  and  in  a manner  which 
would  not  exploit  the  students. 

The  aforementioned  fact,  and  the  recommendations  being  presented  are  the 
results  of  a two-month  study  by  the  administration,  including  contacts  with 
various  agencies  as  well  as  with  Mr.  John  Beaumont;  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  The  information  gained  through  this  study 
enabled  us  to  develop  a plan  to  resolve  the  problems  and  continue  a program  that 
would  benefit  our  students. 

After  consideration  of  all  factors,  it  seems  most  appropriate  to  recommend 
the  following  course  of  action: 

The  district  establish  a form  of  a "normal  training  program"  in 

each  of  its  high  schools.  This  type  of  program  would  begin  with 

freshman  boys  and  would  be  a year  of  introduction  to  the  four 
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major  areas  of  our  vocational  program  - mechanical  drawing,  woods, 
metals,  electricity  - similar  to  our  former  industrial  arts  courses, 
but  geared  to  motivate  the  interest  of  the  non-achiever.  This 
would  provide  a springbocrd  for  more  sophisticated  training  in  the 
sophomore  year.  An  example  of  a four-year  program  might  look  some- 
thing like  this: 


Ninth  Grade 

Occupational  English  (related  class) 

Biology 

Math 

Physical  Education 
Technical  Processes 

(Mechanical  Drawing,  Woods, 

Metal s,  Electricity) 

Study  Hall 

Tenth  Grade 

Occupational  English  (related  class) 
Physical  Science 

(2nd  course  with  sequence 
of  the  student's  choice) 

Technical  Processes 

(individual  specialization  in 
the  area  of  student's  interest) 
Physical  Education 
Study  Hall 


Eleventh  Grade 

English  III 
U.S.  History 
Physical  Education 
Supervised  Job  Training  (SJT) 
or  Cooperative  Work  Training 
(C.W.T. ) built  around  skills 
acquired  in  grades  9 and  10 
D.O.  could  fit  those  who  qualify 

Twelfth  Graud 

Social  Studies  (2nd  year) 
Industrial  Arts  course 
Supervised  Job  Training  or 
Cooperative  Work  Training 
Physical  Education 


The  approach  would  provide  direction  for  the  W.O.  program  in  the  future  and 
provide  enough  flexibility  to  allow  those  students  who  desire  to  do  so  to  transfer 
back  to  a regular  academic  program.  Students  could  be  placed  in  this  program 
during  the  school  year  with  minimal  difficulty.  It  is  essential  that  flexibility 
be  permitted  so  each  building  can  develop  a program  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
students,  environmental  conditions,  and  available  personnel. 

A brief  description  of  the  tentative  plans  for  the  Work  Orientation  program 
for  the  1967-68  school  year,  in  each  of  the  high  schools,  follows: 

Arlington  High  School  (One  group,  fifteen,  predominantly  freshman  boys) 

The  program  will  be  on  the  "early  bird"  schedule  to  allow  these  students  the 
use  of  the  advanced  reading  skills  room.  Mr.  John  S’:rong  and  Mrs.  Howett  Claney 
will  conduct  the  parent  group  counseling  sessions.  The  technical  processes  class 
will  implement  the  "normal  training"  approach  because  of  the  students'  grade  level 
and  of  the  facilities. 

Elk  Grove  High  School  (one  group,  both  boys  and  girls,  on  the  freshman  level) 

The  girls  will  be  in  charge  of  the  school  bookstore.  The  boys  will  be  in  a 
"normal  training"  program  in  the  technical  processes  class. 
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Forest  View  High  School  (Four  groups,  freshman  and  sophomore  girls  and  boys) 

The  technical  processes  class  will  use  the  "normal  training  program"  and  will 
structure  it  as  follows: 

PrcJ?ct  -graining  in  woods  - freshman  boys 
"Tearoom"  - freshman  girls 

Project  training  in  power  mechanics  - sophomore  boys 
Cafeteria  - sophomore  girls 

Prospect  High  School  (One  group,  all  boys) 

Prospect  High  School  plans  to  Implement  the  "normal  training  program"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  As  soon  as  it  is  feasible  to  do  so,  plans  are  to  develop 
a project  for  a nonprofit  organization  or  our  school  district. 

Wheeling  High  School  (Three  groups,  freshman  and  sophomore  girls  and  boys) 

The  technical  processes  class  at  Wheeling  High  School  will  use  the  "normal 
training  program"  with  one  group  of  girls  in  the  home  economics  area  and  two  groups 
of  boys  in  the  power  mechanics  and  metals  areas. 


Conclusion  - Wheeling  High  School  - 1967-68 

The  girls  in  home  economiro  need  activity  rather  than  a lecture  type  class  or 
guide  questions.  Some  of  the  students  have  commented  that  they  would  have  dropped 
out  if  they  had  homework,  or  guide  questions. 

If  I teach  this  kind  of  group  next  year,  I would  change  many  things.  My 

curriculum  would  include  more  activities  because  these  girls  must  be  kept  busy. 

This  type  of  girl  is  so  unpredictable  and  there  seems  to  be  so  many  bad  days 
which  requires  a lot  of  patience.  We  had  many  ups  and  downs  and  there  were  days 

when  my  patience  was  a little  short.  This  group  needs  to  be  given  more  sincere 

praise  than  an  ordinary  class.  It  is  a magic  word  to  them  to  hear  someone  tell 
them  they  have  done  well. 

I think  this  is  a good  program  and  certainly  worthwhile.  I would  hope  that 
we  could  continue  this  program  for  a larger  number  of  students,  but  somehow  the 
students  shouldn’t  be  given  the  idea  they  are  different.  There  were  times  by  class 
called  themselves  the  "dumb-dumbs" . I do  not  have  the  answer,  but  I think  we 
should  work  toward  keeping  this  program  and  the  people  in  this  program  thinking 
that  they  are  not  different  from  the  rest  of  the  school. 


General  Recommendations  - 1965-65 


1.  We  wish  to  adopt  a policy  of  parent  commitment  for  no  less 
than  four  to  five  group  meetings  per  year.  If  parents  choose 
to  continue  beyond  this  number  we  would  gladly  provide  the 
facility  and  supervision  to  meet  their  needs.  To  further 
encourage  parent  involvement  we  hope  to  develop  a district 
newsletter.  Through  this  media  the  parents  would  keep 
abreast  with  W.O.  activities  and  individual  accomplishments 
at  each  building. 
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5.  Consider  making  one  of  the  requirements  for  admission  that  of  being 
unemployed  on  a regular  basis  outside  of  school.  This  will  make 
W.O.  earnings  very  important  and  add  to  the  motivational  power  of 
the  regular  payday.  Students  who  do  not  have  jobs  are  probably  not 
16  years  old;  therefore,  the  students  enrolled  in  W.O.  would  be 
freshman  and  sophomore  students.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
younger  student  profits  most  from  the  W.O.  experience. 

6.  Arrange  for  regular  meetings  of  the  coordinator,  supervisor,  coun- 
selor and  teacher  and  expect  them  to  attend.  Greater  coordination 
and  much  better  communication  would  result,  as  would  a better  under- 
standing of  the  program  and,  more  importantly,  its  participants. 


1.  W.O.  staff  should  encourage  further  participation  by  the  general  staff. 

2.  We  should  keep  the  general  staff  aware  of  the  program.  Portions  of  our 
faculty  spring  and  fall  workshops  should  be  devoted  to  explaining  the 
program  in  some  detail. 

3.  Effort  should  be  made  to  give  the  general  staff  a greater  understanding 
of  how  they  can  best  work  with  these  students. 

4.  Program  expansion  should  be  explored.  Other  technical  areas  being 
studied  are: 

a.  Building  and  grounds  maintenance. 

b.  Clerical  and  secretarial  pools. 

c.  Service  station  management  and  operation. 

d.  Institutional  food  services. 

e.  Publications  and  graphic  arts  program. 

f.  Child  care,  practical  nursing  and  hospital  services. 

5.  More  refined  selection  procedures. 

6.  Increased  effort  to  involve  parents  in  total  program. 

7.  Long  range  study  of  participants  vocational  and  school  adjustment. 


Though  our  adjustment  inventories  do  not  tend  to  show  any  radical  shift 
in  problem  areas  of  students  tested,  and  there  has  been  no  sudden  shift  to  much 
higher  grades,  we  sincerely  feel  that  the  program  has  contributed  to  many,  too 
difficult  to  measure  gains.  The  students'  response  to  the  program  is  our  best 
measure  of  success.  One  student  aptly  summarized  his  improved  relationship  with 
our  staff  by  introducing  the  W.O.  staff  to  his  parents  as  "these  are  the  guys 
who  wear  the  white  hats." 
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Forest  View  Hio  i School  - 1966-67 

It  is  a sincere  recommendation  that  this  program  should  expand  as  the 
needs  present  th?mselves.  Many  areas  can  be  included  that  would  enhance  and 
enrich  the  total  program.  Some  suggestions  can  be  obtained  from  the  following 
list  and  expanded  or  interpreted  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  student, 
sbhool,  and  community. 

Areas  of  exploration  are* 

1.  Building  and  grounds  maintenance  services. 

2.  Clerical  and  secretarial  pools. 

3.  Service  station  management  and  operation  programs. 

4.  Institutional  food  services,  i.e.,  chefs,  dietitions,  bakers, 
food  handlers,  and  those  who  prepare  special  foods. 

5.  Publication  and  production  of  graphics  arts  materials. 

6.  Child  care,  nursing  home,  and  hospital  services. 

This  list  is  far  from  being  totally  inclusive,  but  it  does  offer  many 
suggestions  for  possible  expansion.  Individual  interpretation  is  the  basis  for 
good  judgementto  select  a program  that  best  fits  individual  needs.  Cultures, 
backgrounds,  and  economic  conditions  will  be  a determining  factor  for  communities 
to  determine  which  areas  are  most  suitable  for  a proper  and  effective  educational 
program. 


Elk  Grove  High  School  - 1967-68 


1.  All  personnel  involved  with  the  program  should  meet  frequently 
and  regularly. 


2.  More  out-of-school  activities  such  as  field  trips  should  be 
provided  to  aid  students  to  become  more  involved  with  school. 


3.  Both  student  and  parent  group  sessions  should  include  more 
structured  activities  and  more  direction  on  the  part  of  the 
counselors.  Bringing  these  activities  more  in  line  with 
student  and  parent  expectations  should  promote  increased  in- 
volvement and  participation. 


4.  -Individual  counseling  should  be  offered  on  a regular  basis. 
Because  some  students  seem  to  have  difficulty  expressing 
themselves  in  a group  setting,  this  would  provide  the 
opportunity  that  might  otherwise  be  lacking. 


V 
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5.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  more  in  organized 
school  activities,  such  as  athletics,  music  programs,  and  clubs. 

6.  At  time  of  enrollment  parents  should  be  asked  to  commit 
themselves  to  attend  regularly  scheduled  group  meetings. 

7.  Improve  communication  and  sharing  of  ideas  among  various 
schools  through  more  frequent  district-wide  meetings. 


i 

f 

f 
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Forest  View  High  School  - 1967-68 


1.  Although  the  building  coordinator  did  a good  job  coordinating  the 

W.O.  program,  as  head  of  the  guidance  department  he  could  not  devote 
all  the  time  needed.  Under  the  circumstances  he  did  an  excellent  job. 
Therefore,  a special  W.O.  coordinator  was  recommended  by  the  North 
Central  Evaluation  Committee. 


2.  There  were  several  counselors  who  did  not  seem  to  fit  into  this 

type  of  program.  This  was  due  mainly  to  their  lack  of  interest  in 
the  students.  There  were  some  teachers  and  counselors  who  pryed 
into  student  problems  before  the  student  was  ready  to  bring  them  out. 
As  a result,  only  those  individuals  who  display  a definite  interest 
in  the  program  and  have  a positive  attitude  toward  the  students 
should  be  selected.  In  addition  the  staff  members  involved  should 
have  no  other  commitments. 


3.  For  the  related  class  a full  set  of  both  freshman  and  sophomore 

average  English  texts  should  be  supplied  to  the  appropriate  student 
or  placed  in  the  room  as  a class  set.  As  the  year  progresses, 
individualized  instruction  at  scheduled  times  will  be  a necessity  - 
especially  in  the  areas  of  reading  and  writing. 


4.  A room  in  the  school  which  allows  for  excessive  noise,  and  ease  of 
access,  will  eliminate  the  problems  of  disturbing  surrounding 
classrooms. 


5.  It  is  also  recommended  that  staff  meetings  be  held  at  least 
weekly  for  the  first  month,  and  monthly  or  bi-monthly  thereafter. 
This  will  allow  for  student  staffing  and  the  intercommunication 
between  staff  members  which  is  so  essential  to  this  type  of  program. 

6.  More  parent-student-teacher  activities  should  be  scheduled. 
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Field  trips  are  an  important  part  of  the  program.  Particularly  a trip 
which  involves  a close  relationship  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  those 
people  involved  in  the  program.  Additional  supervision  will  be  added  on  future 
trips. 


English  should  be  taught  at  a practical  level,  with  an  emphasis  on  reading. 
The  teacher  should  be  flexible  and  at  the  same  time  firm.  This  year  it  appears 
the  class  developed  into  this  type  of  class  situation  of  interdependence. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  Math  program.  It  should  be  taught  by  a 
firm  but  understanding  teacher  who  will  place  emphasis  on  the  practical  aspects 
of  Math.  Biology  should  be  offered  to  the  students  next  year  in  order  to  fulfill 
course  requirements. 


Suggestions  for  1968-69 

1.  More  individual  work  to  prepare  students  for  eventual  group  work. 
Some  may  never  be  good  group  candidates. 

2.  Closer  selection  of  candidates. 

3.  More  parental  involvement  in  evening  counseling. 

4.  Request  more  parental  commitment  at  time  of  selection. 

5.  One  C.W.A.  counselor  should  be  responsible  for  communication  to 
C.W.A.  teachers  as  to  field  trips,  and  what  group  or  groups  are 
to  attend. 


If  a school  system  is  interested  in  developing  this  or  one  of  many  other 
worthwhile  programs,  that  school  s/stem  should  be  prepared  to  reduce  teaching 
loads,  establish  summer  workshops,  or  make  other  arrangements  to  provide  time 
for  curriculum  development. 
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Job  descriptions  of  the  medical  speciality  leadership,  (4)  sharing  of  responsibility  by  the  team  captain 
as  opposed  to  delegating  duties,  (5)  cooperation  of  medical  specialists  and  professional  educators  In 
approaching  curriculum  construction,  (6)  obligations  to  trainees — geographic  mobility,  occupational  mobility, 
competitive  wage,  and  visible  membership  on  the  health  team,  and  (?)  Involvement  of  some  organized  medical 
speciality  leadership  In  the  development  of  the  new  field  from  the  beginning.  Problem  areas  requiring  Intimate 
collaboration  between  professional  educators  and  medical  leaders  aret  (1)  the  need  for  guidelines  by  which 
educational  equivalency  credits  can  be  offered  for  on-the-job  experiences,  (2)  cooperation  In  planning  an 
Integrated  program  of  general  education  and  vocational  training,  (3)  provisions  for  occupational  mobility,  and 
(4)  the  core  curriculum  concept.  However,  many  organizations  are  engaged  in  solving  problems  In  the  health 
field.  (JK) 
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mmuomsm  m>  growth  of  new  allied  health  fields^ 


by 

Israel  Light,  Ed.D.^ 


^se  vho  constrticted  this  particular  panel  are  to  be  congratulated 
because  its  conposition  of  an  Ed.D*,  Fb.D.,  and  an  M.D*  very  directly 
corroborates  the  need  for  more  cooperative  wrking  relationships  among 
medical  leaders  and  professional  educators  to  an  order  and  magnitude  far 
beyond  that  ^diich  exists  today,  if  we  wish  more  orderly  and  coordinated 
growth  in  the  allied  health  occupations* 

I interpret  the  term  ^'fields'*  liberally  as  referring  to  specialized 
fields  of  work  recently  created  and  in  the  process  of  becoming  institu- 
tionalized, and  to  the  current  development  of  additional  conpetency 
levels  within  well-established  health  occipations  as  well. 

Ihe  facts  of  critical  maiapower  ocxiditions  in  the  health  sector  of 
our  economy  are  well  known*  Therefore,  rather  than  engage  in  the  nunfbers 
game  or  progtx>sticate  the  nature  and  extent  of  health  manpower  20  or  30 
years  hence,  I wish  to  bring  to  yovae  attention  briefly  some  of  the  elements 
end  characteristics  of  the  dynamic  process  of  developing  a new  specialty  at 
any  level,  and  to  note  a nuniber  of  inplications  and  possible  desirable  and 
Tmdesirable  consequences  of  stich  developoent  which  are  often  lost  sight  of. 


^Presented  at  the  63th  Annual  Congress  on  Medical  Education,  Council 
on  Medical  Edtication  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Palmer  Hbtise, 
Chicago,  February  9>  1969* 

**Chieff  Educational  Program  Development  Branch,  Division  of  Allied 
Health  Manpower,  Bureau  of  Health  Professions  Education  and  Manpower 
Training,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
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Ihe  following  presenatlon  is  divided  into  fbur  pas^ts:  one,  some 

i*easons  fbr  engaging  in  thoronghgoing  job  analysis  of  an  entire  specialty 
or  functional  area  \dien  developii^  assistant  categories;  two,  questions 
to  be  asked  when  planning  and  constructing  a new  curriculuni;  three,  the 
separate  and  joint  re^nslbllitles  of  the  educational  end  medical 
spheres  in  the  development  of  new  fields;  and  four,  the  identification 
of  Some  current  activities  representative  of  new  developments  in  the 
allied  health  occtipations. 

to  be  cooprehenslve  in  scope  rather 

than  exhaustive  in  detail. 

A first  question  to  be  asked  is:  can  we  distinguish  between  a 

frankly  local  manpower  crisis  and  job  Idiosyncrcusy  or  do  we  have  in  mind 
the  creation  of  a new  job  or  specialty  having  the  potential  for  replica- 
tion elseidiere  and  for  development  into  a nationally  visible  meniber  of 
the  health  team?  Another  key  question  must  be  asked*  Is  there  any  existing 
specialty's  job  description  that  could  be  altesrad  in  some  way  to  accom- 
modate the  proposed  new  functions,  duties,  rei^nslbllltles,  and  skills? 

The  usual  answer  is  '^yes,”  but  most  often  such  alteration  and  accommodation 
represent  addition  and  subtraction  rather  than  re-assessment*  V?hen  the 
work  becomes  too  burdensome,  we  arbitrarily  establish  a 'View**  specialty 
or  competency  level,  most  often  a sUb-specialty. 

If  it  is  a new  specialty,  we  must  accept  certain  consequences  of 
letting  the  genie  out  of  the  bottle.  We  must  be  prepared  to  contribute 
to  the  occupational  jungle,  certain  unfortunate  characteristics  of  which 
we  know  only  too  well*  First*  the  new  breed  proliferates  and  fbzms  a 
national  organization*  Second,  this  specialty  develops  its  own  technical 


jargon  to  distli^uish  the  "ins*'  from  the  "outs,"  thereby  adding  its  own 


idiosyncratic  terminology  to  the  coniminications  pipelines  already  clogged 
and  showing  signs  of  atherosclerosis. 

Third,  the  ^ecialty  develops  its  own  wage  scale^  of  idiich  we  nay 
have  too  many  to  begin  with.  Potirth.  it  may  ves^y  well  find  itself  in 
jurisdictional  di^utesy  thereby  driving  medical  directors  and  admin- 
istrators to  distraction.  Fifth,  it  may  develop  ^ecialty  educational 
and  performance  requirements  as  much  for  visibility  and  status  as  for 
legitimate  standards  of  competence.  Sixth,  it  establishes  a quarterly 
journal  of  initial  dta>loris  merit. 

It  doesn't  have  to  turn  out  this  wayy  buty  unfbrtunatelyy  these 
are  among  the  more  unsavos^y  attributes  of  organized  professional  llfey 
and  we  are  beholden  to  "tell  It  like  it  Is."  Alsoy  these  are  among  the 
results  of  not  addressing  the  question;  ^ere  does  legitimate  specializa- 
tion end  and  unwarranted  fragmentation  begin? 

If  we  have  in  mind  either  a new  specialty  or  another  competency 
level  within  an  existing  health  occupatlony  we  usually  write  a new  job 
description  first.  Kowy  we  all  know  how  job  descriptions  axe  prepared. 

At  one  time  a hospital  administrator  Introduces  a genuinely  needed 
and  innovative  practice.  By  emulative  replication  it  ripples  across  the 
land  by  adoption  rather  than  adaptation  and  we  wonder  idiy  or  how  it 
fizzled  or  became  distorted.  At  another  timey  a member  of  the  staff 
walks  past  the  Medical  Director's  open  door  and  is  literally  throwny 
perhaps  in  desperation y some  new  function  or  duty.  Because  of  staff 
short-handednessy  it  works  its  way  into  the  old  job  description  after  a 
few  years.  By  training  and  competency  standardsy  it  doesn't  belong  in 
that  old  job  description  but  by  sweat  and  trial  and  error  it  is  shoe-homed 
in.  In  still  another  formaty  a national  association  appoints  a committee 
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of  elder  statesmen  idio  meet  periodically  over  a two-year  period  and  at 
a fbrtbcomlng  convention  a voice  vote  or  band  vote  at  tbe  bxislness  meeting 
establlsbes  tbe  new  job  description* 

I svtbmlt  that  there  are  less  haphazard  and  fortuitous  and  more 
professionally  acceptable  and  rigorous  ways  of  modifying  a profession's 
or  occupation's  activities*  When  developing  a new  allied  health  field  or 
a new  conpetency  level,  it  is  essential  that  the  entire  occupation's 
or  specialty's  job  description  be  scrutinized*  This  is  Inescapable* 

!Ihe  addition  of  new  people  and  more  people,  educated  and  trained  in  different 
competency  levels,  to  provide  new  or  e^anded  care  and  services— all  such 
developments  force  tbe  re-escamlnatlon  of  tbe  entire  specialty work* 

Whether  the  contemplated  job  represents  a newly  developed  specialty 
or  a new  competency  level,  a first  set  of  questions  must  be  answered* 

Exactly  what  is  tbe  problem?  Is  it  a lack  of  higher-trained  manpower? 
Are  there  new  functions  to  be  carried  out?  Is  more  ^eclallzatlon  required 
because  of  an  Increase  in  subject  matter?  Is  it  a matter  of  less  specializa- 
tion, because  cannot  afford  it— a means  of  avoiding  higher  and  tbe 
objective  is  tbe  creation  of  a cheaper  version  of  tbe  specialist?  Is  it 
a matter  of  logistics? 

Once  tbe  questions  have  been  addressed,  tbe  second  stsp  is  to  engage 
in  a detailed  analysis  of  tbe  care  and  services  rendered  to  tbe  patient 
by  evei^yone  in  the  specialty*  If  we  agree  that  we  cannot  produce  enough 
physicians  to  handle  the  population's  physical  and  mental  ills,  then 
additional  categories  of  associates  or  assistants  are  needed*  What  will 
these  additional  people  do?  Wb  one  can  answer  this  question  better  than 
you  medical  specialists*  In  tbe  reassignment,  reshuffle,  and  redistribution 


of  work  to  be  done  and  services  tc  be  rendered,  yours  are  the  prime  tasks 
of  identifying  bow  much  of  \^ich  functions,  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  skills  can  be  shifted  to  others,  and  ^^t  their  training  should  be. 

And  the  preparation  of  job  descriptions,  no  matter  how  detailed,  is  the 
tliird  step,  not  the  second  step. 

!Hie  second  s-oep  requires  thorough-going  job  or  task  analyses.  Job 
(or  occupational)  analysis  has  long  had  an  honored  and  strategic  place 
in  the  administrative,  managerial,  and  supervisory  scheme  of  things  in 
the  manufacturing  and  industrial  sectors  of  our  economy.  It  is  all  but 
unheard  of  in  the  health  field,  and  its  comprehensive  introduction  in  our 
midst  is  long  overdue. 

I wish  to  make  a few  techa^ical  |>oints  clear.  A job  description  is 
an  identification  and  grouping  of  perfbxmance  requirements  of  the  job 
bolder.  !Ibese  represent  the  t^t  of  the  job.  Job  analysis  or  ta^ 
analysis  represents  the  how  and  why  of  the  individual  perfbrmance  requirements. 

There  are  two  different-but-related  types  of  task  analyses.  One 
might  be  designated  ”job  factoring.*'  !Hie  other  may  be  called  "developmental.”* 
The  first  type  looks  at  jobs  and  services  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
rendering  service.  Tbe  second  type  focuses  on  the  needs  of  those  being 
rendered  the  services.  In  the  first  type,  the  analysis  is  made  of  idiat  care 
and  services  are  currently  being  provided  the  patient  (including  some  vdilch 
may  not  be  necessary,  are  outmoded  and  survive  through  tradition,  or  which 
may  represent  aspects  of  professional  ritual  or  mystique).  !lhe  "developmental” 


*Eor  these  obsexvations  and  terminology  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Sidney 
Fine,  UlUlam  Upjohn  Institute  for  Snployment  Besearch,  and  to  colleagues 
in  the  U.  S*  Department  of  Labor. 
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fbrm  of  task  analysis  focuses  on  the  Identification,  description,  and 
analysis  of  functions,  duties,  responsibilities,  and  skills  Which  exist 
or  can  be  anticipated  relative  to  patient  needs*  Tor  example,  many 
categories  of  aides  have  been  created  as  results  of  job  factorlngy 
tdiereas  physical  and  occipatlonal  therapy  came  into  being  as  a result  of 
the  developmental  approach* 

The  distinctions  between  these  two  approaches  to  task  analysis  are 
fine  but  clear.  Berhaps  the  major  differences  are  that  the  job  factoring 
avenue  is  more  quickly  and  easily  travelled,  and  It  establishes  a greater 
rationalization  of  the  total  work  load  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
pxofesslonal  and  health  team  captain;  whereas,  the  developmental  avenue 
Is  more  sensitive  to  changing  patient  needs  and  requirements  and  is  more 
clearly  geared  to  career  development  than  to  job  development.  Of  course, 

It  Is  possible  to  modify  either  of  these  techniques  by  Incorporating  elements 
of  the  other*  Fuirtheiiitore,  the  later  steps  of  both  procedures  are  Identical* 

The  job  factoring  route  Is  followed  because  It  seems  to  provide 
quldcer  and  more  direct  solutions  to  manpower  problems.  Also,  It 
minimizes  threats  to  idiat  the  physician,  or  team  captain,  or  highest- 
level  trained  specialist  does  and  how  he  practices*  In  addition.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  introducing  the  enployer,  stiidy  groi;p,  or  institution 
In  easy  steps  to  the  Intricacies  of  examining  and  reassessing  the  details 
of  performance* 

I am  willing  to  admit  to  a technically  trained  occipatlonal  analyst 
that  the  distinctions  I've  just  made  between  job  factoring  and  develop- 
mental analysis  be  a semantic  exercise  or  an  otherwise  unwarranted 
differentiation.  At  the  very  least,  however,  I sdbmlt  that.  If  the  focus 
Is  truly  on  the  patient,  then  some  fbrm  of  the  developmental  task  approach 
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not  only  Is  deslrctble  and  in  order  but  also  Is  essential  and  strategic^ 
and  the  specialty  leadership's  ovm  job  description  will  be  affected 
and  altered. 

Basic  and  strategic  reasons  exist  for  making  task  analysis  the  first 
step  In  developing  a currlculua  to  produce  either  a new  allied  health 
specialty  or  a new  coirpetency  level.  First,  task  analysis  will  help  to 
Identify  \diat  must  be  learned  under  foimal>  otganixed>  instructional 
arrangements  and  \diat  may  be  planned  to  be  acquired  on  the  job.  These 
decisions  and  distinctions  are  Inportant  because  they  Influence  training 
time>  affect  the  use  of  instmictlonal  staff>  Involve  a variety  of  cost 
considerations > and  relate  to  clie  "raw  material"  available  for  training. 
Second,  task  analysis  makes  It  easier  to  Identify  and  assign  competency 
levels  for  performance.  Without  task  analysis,  conventional  procedures 
will  be  followed,  as  I have  al3?eady  described. 

Ihlrd,  task  analysis  has  the  potential  of  effectively  determining 
how  many  functions  and  responsibilities  can  reasonably  be  assigned  to  a 
single  individual  at  a particular  level  of  competence.  The  possible  need 
for  more  than  one  competency  level  XDoy  lead  to  the  creation  of  a realistic 
career  ladder  or  series  of  job  advancement  opportunities.  Fourth,  task 
analysis  can  produce  data  helpful  in  documenting  and  justifying  more 
equitable  p^  schedules.  Fifth,  task  analysis  will  uncover  data  necessary 
to  more  easily  determine  the  educational  equivalency  credit  to  be  assigned 
for  different  amounts  and  kinds  of  on-the*job  esperlences.  Sixth,  task 
analysis  will  clarify  teaching *>leaming  objectives  on  which  currlculm 
construction  must  be  based.  Seventh,  task  analysis  should  result  In  the 
re-assessment  of  duties  and  responsibilities  as  performed  by  the  highest 
trained  specialists  In  the  particular  field. 

fl! 
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This  last  point  must  he  reiterated  because  of  its  implications  for 
the  health  team  concept*  Hlstorlcallyi  most  allied  health  occupations 
have  developed  independent  of  the  physician*  If  it  seems  Isposslhle  so 
far  to  relate  the  members  of  the  team  more  closely  vdslle  in  their  training 
stage,  then  perhaps  task  analysis  with  focus  on  patient  needs  is  one 
attempt  to  bring  the  captain  and  his  team  menibers  into  a closer,  more 
meaningful,  and  effective  working  relationship  on  the  job* 

One  constxructlve  outgrowth  of  a closer  working  i-elatlonshlp  should 
be  mo3re  sharing  of  responsibilities  as  opposed  to  mere  delegation  of 
duties  to  cbsslstants*  As  an  example  of  the  inter-relatedness  of  various 
actions  and  consequences  of  developing  health  manpower.  It  Is  quite  clear 
that,  with  more  sharing  of  resjtonslbllltles,  various  licensing  laws  and 
other  regulatory  mechanisms  will  have  to  be  re-examined  and  made  more 
flexible,  and  the  ''captains'*  will  have  to  participate  more  actively  in 
planning  and  conducting  the  training  of  their  team  members* 

Assuming  that  we  have  in  mind  a truly  new  specialty,  that  we  have 
analyzed  current  job  descriptions,  and  that  still  find  the  proposed 
additional  occupation  or  specialty  absolutely  necessaz^  to  deliver  adequate 
care,  we  must  proceed  to  answer  the  following  questions:  (l)  Is  there 

anyone  any^ere  else  who  has  developed  an  Identical  or  reasonable  facsimile 
of  what  we  have  in  mind?  (2)  If  so,  \diat  have  been  the  results  of  the 
effort?  (3)  ^at  advantages  inhere  to  both  patient  needs  and  related 
specialists'  work?  (4)  Is  this  new  kind  of  work  available  elsewhere? 

(?)  ^?hat  do  other  potential  employers  think  the  functions,  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  skills  should  be  for  this  new  person? 


At  this  point  I the  job  description  is  added  to  the  initial  objectives 
fbr  fbmtal  training » considerations  of  the  raw  material  available  for 
training}  and  the  potential  for  iumediate  enplo^ent  t^n  conpXetion 
of  training.  Attention  can  now  be  given  to  curriculum  planning  and 
development.  Ihe  following  are  representative  of  the  questions  idiieh 
must  be  answered;  (6)  VThat  instrxictional  materials  are  already  in 
existence  idiich  can  be  used  "as  iS|"  how  much  of  idiat  exists  must  be 
modified  and  hoW}  and  idiat  must  be  newly  written?  (7)  Into  what  sequence 
with  idiat  prerequisites  should  courses  be  developed?  (8)  How  long  dhould 
the  training  program  take?  (9)  What  screening  procedures  should  be  used 
and  what  background  tofust  candidates  have  for  entrance  to  the  training 
program?  (lO)  What  is  the  best  "mix"  of  general  education  and  specialized 
training  for  this  new  specialty?  (11 ) To  idiat  level  should  this  person 
be  trained  in  educational  institutions}  or  is  this  a hospital-based 
program?  (12)  What  should  the  nature  and  extent  of  clinical}  supervised} 
on-the-job  exposure  be  like?  (13)  Where  are  the  teachers  to  be  found  to 
offer  the  curriculum  and  idiat  special  qualifications  should  they  possesS} 
both  as  teacherw  and  as  technically  competent  people?  (lU)  How  can  the 
student-teacher  ratio  be  modified  to  produce  more  trained  people  per 
teacher  without  jeopardizing  quality  of  instrxiction?  (l$)  What  special 
facilities  are  required}  such  as  floor  space  and  equipment?  (l6)  What 
will  it  cost  to  train  such  people}  realizing  that  the  initial  costs  for  the 
first  trained  generations  should  come  down  once  the  program  becomes 
established?  (I7)  What  about  certification}  hoW}  idien}  ond  by  whom? 

(l8)  In  what  wi^  do  (or  could)  how  much  of  curricular  content  articulate 
with  programs  at  levels  below  and  above  the  particular  educational  level 
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eontentplated  A>r  the  new  curricalua?  I*m  certain  that  the  reader  can 
think  of  otill  more  qiiestiona  to  he  aaked* 

Although  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  consider  the  detailed 
content  of  curilculuns,  1 wish  to  recognize  the  increasing  potential  of 
a particular  trend*  VTith  the  passage  of  time,  with  the  proliferating 
sophistication  involved  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  and  services, 
and  with  such  delivery  related  to  the  increasing  conplexity  of  organiza- 
tion and  with  ever  larger  nunibers  of  people,  it  is  q,uite  possible  that  those 
who  are  trained  at  the  baccalaureate  (and  higher)  level  in  the  allied 
health  occupations  can  look  forward  to  more  and  more  of  their  job 
descriptions  being  devoted  to  administrative,  managerial,  and  sx^ervisory 
duties  and  responsibilities,  with  the  more  ^ecifically  technical 
kno^edge-skill-oriented  services  assigned  to  junior  college  trained 
personnel*  If  this  trend  gathers  credibility  and  validity,  the  relevance 
of  general  education  and  the  social<4)ehavioral  sciences  in  their  curriculums 
becomes  more  pronounced* 

/ 

From  another  vantage  point  in  looking  at  the  curriculm  and  training 
program,  the  focus  on  the  trainee  raises  some  basic  q,uestions*  First*  do 
they  have  geographic  mobility?  Are  their  newly-aoq,uired  skills  and  talents 
useful  in  Maine,  Florida,  California,  and  elsetdiere  in  our  Nation? 

Second*  do  they  have  occupational  mobility?  V!here  can  they  go,  either 
vertically  or  horizontally,  if,  for  exasple,  they  are  truly  conpetent 
and  are  ippropriately  motivated  to  go  on  to  more  sophisticated  and 
responsible  work?  On  the  other  hand,  bow  can  we  train  them  so  that,  if 
they  find  themselves  round  pegs  in  square  boles,  they  can  move  to  another 
health  field  rather  than  be  tenpted  to  leave  the  health  field  altogether? 

We  moat  avoid  creating  dead-end  jobs*  Third*  knowing  that  the  tespo  of 
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technologlcal  change  la  accelerating,  and  that  the  half-life  of  nm 
knowledge  Is  increasingly  short,  to  vha,t  extent  can  we  introduce  more 
principles  and  fewer  facts,  and  more  problem-solving  and  less  memorization, 
in  our  educational  and  training  programs,  in  order  to  provide  the  flex- 
ibility necessary  for  successful  adjustment  to  new  job  demands? 

Fourth*  will  the  trained  person  have  a conpetitive  salary,  depending 
upon  the  level  of  training  involved?  Fifth,  will  this  person  assume  a 
respectable  place  on  the  health  team?  It  might  be  a distinctive  uniform, 
a new  title,  or  a desk  or  door  nameplate*  It  might  be  the  privilege  of 
sitting  in  periodically  at  staff  conferences,  or  attending  grand  rounds, 
or  participating  with  higher-level  staff  associates  in  continuing  education 
courses* 

Ihe  questions  raised  thus  far  have  related  to  the  need  for  the  new 
specialty  or  competency  level,  the  need  for  job  analysis,  curriculum 
planning,  and  obligations  to  the  "new”  trained  person* 

!Qie  foUowittg  question  might  very  well  have  been  a^ed  first  in  this 
entire  presenation:  \Hqo  is  sponsoring  this  new  specialty?  To  \diat  exbent 
is  the  medical  ^cialty  leadership  either  interested  in  or  directly 
involved  in  the  development  of  the  new  specialty?  It  could  be  that  the 
innovators  are  sufficiently  ahead  of  their  times  to  permit  only  limited 
employment  possibilities  for  their  first-bom  generation,  who  may  wither 
on  the  vine*  It  could  be  that  the  first  trainees  have  been  developed  to 
a job  description  ^dilch  is  initially  unacceptable  to  a sufficient  nunber 
of  potential  employers,  thereby  leaving  the  first  of  the  new  breed  oc- 
cupationally noidtere  and  requiring  major  overhaul  of  the  esgserlmental 
ctirrlculum* 
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No  doUbt,  all  leadership  groups  are  interested  so  that  perhaps, 

X have  in  mind  the  degree  of  Involveotent.  Xhe  exanple  I have  in  mind  is 
that  of  the  Acadaoy  of  one  of  the  specialties  which  quickly  and  aggressively 
became  interested  in  a four-month,  hospital-based  training  program  to 
produce  a first  and  new  assistant  category.  TSae  experimental  training 
program  was  soon  expanded  to  eight  months.  At  present,  the  Acadany  is 
closely  folijowing  an  eaqtejdmental.  Federally  funded,  two-year,  junior  college 
program  to  train  the  seme  new  specialist*  TSie  Education  Conmittee  of  the 
Academy  established  a siib-committee  devoted  exclusively  to  the  nurture  of 
this  new  assistant.  It  has  regularly  advised  those  conducting  the  pilot 
projects*  TShe  Academy  has  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  introduced  to 
its  mesbers  the  notion  and  potential  of  the  developing  assistant  via 
its  newsletters  and  annual  meetings*  It  has  arranged  for  an  esdiibit 
e:g?laining  the  new  assistant  to  be  displayed  at  Career  Wedcs,  State 
Medical  Society  meetings,  and  related  gatherings*  TSie  Academy  will 
eventually  plead  the  case  of  this  new  specialty  gTovp  to  the  AMA  Council 
on  Education  for  program  approval.* 

I consider  such  activities  as  occi;pationally  realistic  and  rei^nsible, 
representative  of  the  highest  es^ressions  of  professional  leadership,  and 
essential  to  the  sound  growth  of  allied  health  specialties* 

Before  going  on  to  still  other  facets  involved  in  the  development  of 
health  occupations,  X wish  to  recapitulate  and  reiterate  the  major  3points 
presented  thus  far. 


*If  a sub-^cialty  or  new  conpetency  level  within  an  established 
health  occi^tion  is  involved,  the  active  interest  and  involvement  of  the 
national  professional  society  are  essential,  along  with  the  ranking  body 
of  the  appropriate  medical  specialty. 
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Firsts  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  legitimate  speclali* 
zatlon  and  unwarranted  fragmentation* 

Second*  the  functions,  duties,  responsibilities,  and  skills  necessary 
for  optimum  patient  care  and  service  must  be  Identified  and  described  via 
task  analyses  as  a basis  for  constructing  valid  Job  descriptions* 

Third*  the  orderly  and  coordinated  development  of  new  specialty 
fields  and/or  new  cospetency  levels  within  established  health  occupations 
requires  that  the  medical  specialty  leadership's  own  forms  of  Job  descrip- 
tions be  examined  and  re-assessed* 

Fourth*  the  health  team  will  become  more  effective  and  efficient 
to  the  extent  that  the  team  captain  shares  responsibilities  rather  than 
delegates  duties* 

Fifth*  the  major  elements  of  curriculum  construction  include  a 
long  series  of  questions  and  problaas  which  must  be  addressed  Jointly  by 
medical  specialists  and  professional  educators* 

Sixth*  obligations  to  the  trainees  Include  geographic  mobility, 
occupational  mobility,  competitive  wage,  and  distinctly  visible 
menbership  on  the  health  team* 

Seventh,  it  is  essential  that  some  form  of  organized  medical  specialty 
leadership  become  Integrally  involved  in  the  developoent  of  the  allied 
health  field  ^'from  the  ground  up  if  not  sooner**’ 

From  all  that  has  been  presented  and  outlined  thus  far,  it  is  clear 
that  there  must  be  a much  closer  working  relationship  between  Substance 
and  Technique,  between  Professional  Medicine  and  Professional  Education, 
and,  X might  add  very  significantly,  between  Academe  and  the  world  of 
work* 
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It  is  tn  this  last*nssied  area  that  ve  strllce  paydirt,  where  the 
problems  are  the  knottiest,  and  where  the  impact  is  the  greatest* 

Professional  educators  and  medical  leaders  have  their  own  respective 
collection  of  ''hangups'^  or  problems  to  be  worked  through  in  order  to  make 
effective  reppoii;  and  collaborative  effoiiis  possible*  !Qiere  are  also  some 
problems  to  be  solved  only  thxoiigh  joint  efforts*  I wish  to  identify  them 
because  of  their  strategic  impact  on  the  growth  end  development  of  allied 
health  occipatlons. 

I have  already  alluded  to  a few  of  the  problems  facing  the  medical 
fraternity:  the  need  to  clarify  the  health  team  concept;  the  resolution 

of  conflict  between  specialties  at  the  highest-trained  professional  levels, 
such  as  psychiatrist-clinical  psychologist,  ophthalmologist-optometrist, 
orthopedist-podiatrist,  etc.;  the  distinctions  to  be  made  between  specializa- 
tion and  fragmentation* 

!Qie  Educational  Establishment  has  its  share  of  problems.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  fonnal  schooling  is  still  too  often  regarded  as  the  end 
of  learning  rather  than  the  beginning*  It  may  well  be  the  end  of  study, 
but  it  ought  to  be  the  beginning  of  learning*  In  the  field  of  vocational 
selection  and  adjustment,  there  are  still  no  significant  nusiber  of  work- 
study  programs  in  the  secondary  schools,  despite  their  relevance  to  students' 
notions  and  appraisals  of  the  working  world*  In  this  regard,  the  Scandinavian 
countries  are  far  ahead  of  \2S,  Insofar  as  occupational  e^gposures  (not  specific 
specialty  skills)  are  an  integral  part  of  their  secondary  educational 
programs.  At  the  same  time,  and  deqplte  the  compelling  logic  of  on-the-job 
es^sure  for  students,  the  vocational  literature  discloses  little  evidence 
of  any  positive  relationship  between  on-the-job  eagperlences  and  eventual 
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occij^atlonal  choice*  Vocational  education  In  this  country  lacks  status* 

Among  the  millions  of  students  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  ages  13-18, 
only  17>000  are  exposed  to  the  "health  Industry”  at  the  secondary  school 
level.  Yet  here  is  where  the  pool  of  health  manpower  is  first  identified 
and  developed*  Practically  all  of  public  (especially  secondary)  education 
is  geared  to  the  20  percent  of  students  \dio  are  college  bound*  The  other 
80  percent  must  find  their  own  way  somehow* 

Great  reluctance  persists  to  develop  the  potential  of  and  apply 
some  of  the  newer  educational  technologies  such  as  programmed  Instruc- 
tion and  closed  circuit  television*  With  more  aggressive  recruitment 
canpaigns,  and,  hopefoll,  more  effective  counselling  procedures,  it  Is 
essential  that  more  teachers  be  developed  to  handle  the  Increasing  numbers 
of  students  who  will  become  interested  in  the  health  occupations*  The 
ranks  of  practitioners  will  have  to  be  apparoached*  The  welcome  given  to 
competent  practitioners  barought  Into  the  educational  world  as  teachers  is 
often  less  than  cordial*  Great  store  is  set  by  the  teacher-training 
mystique  as  currently  applied*  Yet  some  admittedly  meager  data  suggest 
the  possibility  that  with  a maximum  intensive  twelve-month  tightly  sapearvised 
eaposure  to  "the  tricks  of  the  teaching  trade,"  many  technically  competent 
allied  health  occtpatlons  practitioners  could  be  transfoamed  into  reasonably 
effective  communicators  in  the  teaching -learning  process* 

The  drive  fbr  '^professional”  status  has  distorted  the  educational 
enterprise  as  well  as  many  parts  of  the  world  of  work*  The  urge  for 
academic  acceptability,  respectability,  and  visibility  represents  maneuvers 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  occupational  structure  for  more  status,  money, 
and  responsibility,  among  other  reasons*  Xf  a teacher-training  institution 
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examines  the  work  of  school  janitors  in  a nearby  onimmunlty  and  then  announces 
a Graduate  IVogram  in  Custodial  Science,  it  woxild  be  engaging  in  an 
exercise  comparaible  to  that  of  many  medical  centers,  professional  societies, 
and  related  groups  that  announce  another  set  of  degree  requirements  for 
a ”new  breed  of  cat,"  thereby  giving  professional  acceptability  precedence 
over  reasonable  requirements  for  job  performance. 

The  problem  areas  of  greatest  concern,  however,  are  those  requiring 
the  Intimate  collaborative  efforts  of  professional  educators  and  medical 
leaders,  and  I wish  to  Identify  them. 

First,  the  long-standing  tradition  of  educational  institutions, 
professional  societies,  and  enployers  to  equate  potential  for  quality 
performance  with  educational  achievement  is  open  to  serious  question  idien 
posed  as  the  sole  route  to  a livelihood.  Educators  and  medical  specialists 
have  yet  to  get  together  to  develop  even  crude  criteria  or  guidelines  by 
\diich  educational  equivalency  credits  or  values  can  be  offered  for  specified 
amounts  and  kinds  of  on-the-job  experiences.  IMs  constitutes  a major 
roadblock  to  manpower  development,  to  efficient  utilization,  and  to 
occupational  mobility. 

As  a result,  the  certified  laboratory  assistant,  for  example,  with 
seven  years  of  competent  service  on  the  job,  finds  herself  taking  a full 
year  of  elementary  bacteriology  when  she  applies  to  a college  or  university 
for  enrollment  in  a baccalaureate  program,  \diereas  some  kind  of  examination 
could  make  her  eligible  for  an  advanced  course  and  she  could  receive 
credit  for  the  elementary  offering.  Surely,  there  must  be  ways  in  addition 
for  formal  education  and  the  acquisition  of  a '^iece  of  psper"  to  prove 
the  v^iae  and  cornetcnce  of  a person  on  the  job! 


Second,  the  Increasing  trend  away  from  totally  hospital-based, 
aiprentlce-type  training  to  a combination  of  educ(,tion  and  training 
with  anchor  in  educational  institutions  represents  recognition  of 
the  need  to  eliminate  the  costs  of  as  much  of  such  activity  as  possible 
from  patient  bills.  It  also  represents  recognition  of  the  need  for  a more 
sophisticated  level  and  amount  of  general  knowledge  possessed  by  all  heal^ 
persoimel,  knowledge  idilch  cannot  be  acquired  solely  from  on-the-job  skill- 
focused  eiqtosures*  Since  trainee  time  is  valuable  and  the  need  for  service 
is  so  great,  cospromise  is  in  order*  It  sisply  will  not  do  to  add  a few 
general  education  courses  to  an  intact  Iwapitca-based  program  and  expect 
the  award  of  an  appropriate  ''piece  of  paper. " ^s  obviously  assaults  the 
administrative  and  curricular  integrity  of  the  educational  institution* 
Genuine  give-and-take  and  considerable  re-evaluation  of  all  current  training 
program  content  are  in  order. 

Third*  job  advancement  opportunities  within  and  between  healtlr 
occipations  are  totally  inadequate.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  health 
occupations  §o_  have  career  ladders.  But  responsible  leaders  in  these  same 
occipations  admit  freely  and  ruefully  that  there  is  still  little  or  no 
occupational  mobility  and  that  the  feet  of  those  in  each  of  the  competency 
levels  remain  in  concrete*  It  is  much  too  convenient  to  place  the  blame 
on  the  rigidity  of  regul&tx>ry  mechanisms.  Justification  for  greater 
flexibility  must  be  based,  in  turn,  on  evidence  of  closer  articulation 
among  educational  and  training  levels,  more  equitable  distribution  of  total 
workload,  clearer  demarcation  in  job  descriptions  between  competency  levels, 
and  related  elements*  The  economically  disadvantaged  have  had  two-  and 
three-generation-long  esgperiencea  with  dead-end  jobs  and  won^t  touch  them. 
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Mlddle<*clas8  workers  are  too  restless  to  "stay  put,"  especially  if  they 
possess  modest  talent  and  are  appropriately  motivated. 

Fourth,  the  logic,  economy,  and  related  values  of  the  core  course  and 
core  curriculum  continue  more  as  pious  declarations  of  Intent  than  a 
conviction  and  fact  of  opezutional  curricular  life*  In  times  of  limited 
physical  plant  and  scarce  teaching  talent,  it  is  unfortunate  to  come  upon 
as  many  as  four  or  five  variations  of  the  anatomy  course,  for  example, 
on  the  same  canpus:  In  the  medical  school.  In  the  Graduate  School  of 

Arts  and  Sciences,  In  the  biownedlcal  engineering  department,  in  radiologic 
technology.  In  physical  therapy,  etc.  In  one  health  occtpation,  a survey  of 
Instruction  in  some  accredited  program  disclosed  that  almost  two- 

thir‘'s  of  all  Instruction  In  anatomy  was  exclusively  for  those  enrolled 
in  that  particular  occupation. 

Xhe  conc^t  of  "core"  is  more  easily  appreciated  than  demonstrated. 

For  exaaple,  a great  nunft>er  of  health  occtpations  specialists  hhare  certain 
categories  of  background,  such  as  medical  terminology,  elements  of  anatomy, 
basic  physiology,  the  pi^chology  of  patient  care,  medical  ethics,  and 
hospital  organisation  and  operation.  In  another  vsudation,  radiobiology 
is  considered  as  "core"  for  all  those  training  for  the  different-but- 
related  cluster  of  specialties  Involved  with  radiation,  whether  it  be 
for  diagnosis,  therapy,  reseeu^ch,  or  aafety*  In  still  another  variation, 
some  suggest  that  real  "core"  is  represented  by  the  merger  and  Integration 
of,  say,  anatomy  and  physiology  and  medical  terminology  into  a single 
course. 

A mniber  of  features  of  the  core  concept  are  most  attractive. 

(a)  There  Is  considerable  saving  in  both  teacher  time  and  cost.  Trainees 
representing  a variety  of  hestlth  occtpations  should  be  sitting  in  the  same 
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classroom  at  the  same  time  to  receive  instruction  in  anatomy  and/or 
physiology,  for  exanple,  from  the  same  instructor,  (b)  The  introduction 
of  oomoonly  shared  basic  units  of  instruction  aids  the  move  toward  in- 
tegrating the  organization,  administration,  and  conduct  of  related  curricula. 
The  increasing  establisluaent  of  Depeurtments,  Divisions,  and  Sdiools  of 
Allied  Health  Professions  suggests  greater  efficiency,  effectiveness, 
and  economy  in  the  utilization  of  faculty.  Instructional  techniques, 
equipment,  and  physical  plant,  (c)  Common  background  may  make  it  easier 
for  trainees  Who  find  themselves  “round  pegs  in  square  holes"  to  shift 
at  some  time  to  a different-but-related  field  rather  than  face  the  usual 
altearaiatlve  of  dropping  out  entirely  from  the  health  occupations  asrea 
for  training  and  employment  in  other  and  unrelated  fields,  (d)  Temporary 
on-the-Job  assignments  in  related  specialty  fields  may  be  more  ccsapetently 
carried  out  if  the  individual's  education  and  training  incltide  shared 
knowledge  and  ^Us.  (e)  m related  fashion,  the  “health  team"  is  clarified 
end  given  greater  operational  effectiveness  When  menjbers  of  the  team 
bring  coanonly  acquired  baekground  to  health  care  and  service  activities* 
Consideration  of  core  elements  is  related  to  the  specific  and 
repeated  reference  in  this  presentation  to  coordination  among  specialty 
fields  within  the  medical  community  as  well  as  coordination  between  educators 
and  medical  leaders.  Considering  the  rapid  growth  of  new  knowledge  and 
technological  developments,  one  could  justify  increasing  specialization 
at  the  highest  levels  of  training.  However,  I am  not  so  certain  that  each 
such  specialty  must  have  a less  sophisticated  sub-specialty  person  trained 
in  the  identical  image.  In  terms  of  providing  economy  of  training,  job 
satisfactiott,  and  occupational  and  geogrephlc  mobility,  is  It  possible  to 
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identify  a mniber  of  functions^  duties,  reatponsibilitiesi  and  Skilis 
coiUDon  to  a nuniber  of  medical  specialties  sufficient  to  add  iqp  to  a single, 
basic  Job  description  which  is  generic  for  a series  of  specialty  clusters? 

Depending  upon  one*s  bias,  the  answer  ”Yes*'  comes  forth  sceptically 
or  forthrightly,  ^en  considering  the  extent  to  which  the  ranks  of  nurses 
are  regularly  raided,  ipon  tdiich  to  buLld  specialty  associates— the 
pediatric  nurse,  nurse  anesthetist,  public  health  nurse,  psychiatric 
nurse,  geriatric  nurse,  etc.  What  is  there  which  is  so  comoon  denominator 
eibout  nurse  training?  Similarly,  ^at  is  there  of  a common  denominator 
nature  in  the  work  of  the  assistant  to,  for  example,  the  obstetrician 
and  pediatrician,  or  to  the  orthopedist,  physiatrist,  and  physical 
therapist?  The  obvious  search  here  is  to  reduce  the  nuntber  of  separate 
categories  of  assistants,  to  provide  eppealing  comprehensive  training, 
and  to  provide  some  kind  of  interchangeability  of  employer  and  work 
emphasis  for  the  assistant.  As  a result  of  such  a wide  exposure  of  the 
assistant  to  fields  of  Epecialization,  he  or  she  may  develop  a particular 
affinity,  and  can  then  acquire  the  necessary  additional  i^ecialty  training 
without  having  to  start  "from  the  ground  ip"  in  another  or  related  field. 

The  list  of  problems  is  far  from  complete,  although  I cannot  refrain 
from  at  least  identifying  a few  more.  She  average  age  of  the  State  licensing 
laws  for  one  of  the  major  health  occupations  dates  to  X915t  The  "new  careers" 
movement  is  gaining  momentum  and  visibility.  Cost-benefit  and  cost- 
effectiveness  studies  in  the  health  field  are  practically  non-existent, 
although  their  complexity  must  not  be  underestimated  and  methodologies 
have  yet  to  be  developed.  Overwhelming  emphasis  is  on  patient  care  and 
much  too  little  is  to  be  found  in  the  picture  relative  to  preventice 
medicine  and  environmental  health. 
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At  the  sane  time^  all  is  far  from  lost,  and  I wish  to  record  some 
exan^les  of  what  is  being  done  to  answer  some  of  the  problens  I have 
raised  in  previous  paragri^hs. 

The  American  College  of  Radiology  and  the  American  Society  of 
Badiologic  Technologists  are  collaborating  in  developing  the  orderly 
movement  away  from  total  hospital-based  training  programs  and  toward  a 
JudidottS  **nlx**  of  general  education  and  specialized  training  anchored 
in  educational  institutions* 

The  American  Society  of  Medical  Technologists  is  interested  in 
proficiency  testing  and  an  educational  equivalency  credit  system. 

The  Amexlcan  Speech  and  Hearing  Association  is  seriously 
considering  a first  assistant  category  to  help  service  the  millions  who 
.require  corrective  aural  thenpy* 

The  American  Ihysical  Therapy  Association  is  actively  developing 
its  Assistant  category* 

'She  American  Occupational  Theripy  Association  is  quite  willing  to 
see  undertaken  a coapxchensive  analysis  of  all  its  services  at  all  levels 
of  competency* 

The  American  Dietetic  Association  is  interested  in  esperimentlng 
with  a program  to  reduce  an  approved  cuarriculum  from  five  to  fbur  years 
without  loss  of  quality* 

The  American  Academy  of  Orthopedic  Surgeons  is  aggressively  involved 
*'from  the  ground  in  creating  an  orthopedic  technical  assistant* 

Pediatricians  and  anesthesiologists  are  in  various  stages  of  re- 
examining their  Job  descriptions  with  a view  to  creating  an  assistant 
category* 
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The  State  University  of  Hew  Yorh-Buffaio  School  of  Health  Related 
Professions  has  estefblished  one  of  the  few  programs  to  train  teachers 
specifically  for  allied  health  fields. 

The  Bureau  of  Health  Professions  Education  and  Manpower  Training 
of  BHQf  and  the  Occi^tional  Analysis  Branch  of  the  U.  S.  ^taployment 
Service  (Department  of  IiSbor)  are  coUahorating  in  an  atteopt  to  modify  a 
joh  analysis  technique  already  widely  used  in  manufacturing  and  industry 
to  make  it  more  useful  and  applicable  to  the  health  occupations. 

The  first  formal  esperlmental  training  program  to  produce  hiomedical 
equipment  technicians  is  under  way. 

A few  junior  colleges  are  pilot  projecting  the  transformation  of 
the  nursing  home  operator  into  a trained  extended  care  facility  administrator. 

Although  medical  leaderships  have  not  hecoaoe  too  involved^  hy  and 
large.  In  the  creation  of  entry-level  aides,  their  development  indicates 
the  need  to  give  gireater  attention  to  the  lower  end  of  the  health  occupations 
eaployment  spectrum,  beginning  as  low  as  the  junior**senior  high  school  years. 

A child  health  associate  is  being  developed  in  one  of  the  Western 
States. 

There  are  many  more,  I am  sure.  These  are  simply  r^resentative 
of  what  comes  to  mind  quickly. 

This  recital  of  activities  in  the  development  of  allied  health  oc- 
cupations suggests  that  there  is  considerable  potential.  But  the  actions 
remain  **bits  and  pieces.  ” Some  actions  will  get  caught  ip  in  squabbles 
over  the  statue  quo.  Some  actions  constitute  noble  experiments  and  stop 
at  the  point  of  proving  feeusibility.  Some  actions  r^esult  in  excel3lent 
programs,  the  details  of  which  become  quickly  diluted  in  the  biomedical  com- 
munications network.  There  is  still  no  organized  coordination  and  leadership. 
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Finellyi  X cannot  refrain  from  identifying  two  major  and  highly 
visible  ''mnohescreens”  which,  in  my  estimation,  prevent  closer  and  more 
effective  woiiclng  relationships  among  professional  educators  and  medical 
specialists  in  developing  the  allied  health  eccqsations.  Wien  approached 
by  educators  to  reconsider  and  re-assess  curi^ent  training  requirements, 
the  physicians*  resistance  and  defense  are  reflected  in;  *Vell,  after  all, 
ve  don't  want  to  dilute  or  jeopardize  oonpetency  and  quality  perfoxmance 
on  the  jobt"  When  approached  by  the  medical  community,  the  educator's 
defense  of  his  bailiwick  revolves  around  the  need  Ibr  the  "educated 
citizen,"  more  theory,  general  education,  specialized  courses,  didactic 
instruction,  degree  requir^nents,  and  other  appurtenances  of  a certificate- 
oriented  Educational  Establishment*  Obviously,  both  are  partly  right, 

Wiich  means,  of  coarse,  that  both  are  partly  wrong*  All  of  ablch  indicates 
quite  clearly  that  more  eiqtosure  to  one  another's  world,  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  and  respect  for  each  other's  expertise,  and  nudh  more  conpromlse 
are  imperative*  These  9xe  not  insurmountable  goals  or  objectives*  This 
partnership,  though  basic,  must  be  eagpanded— and  the  sooner  the  better— to 
include  greater  participation  by  enployers,  regulatory  mechanisms,  and  the 
Federal  Government*  The  health  and  welfare  of  this  country's  single  most 
important  resource— people— are  at  stake*  Iiet  us  get  on  with  the  job* 
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iOBICULIUIUL  EDUCillONt 
SOME  ISSUES  iHD  SOME  RSICII0N3 


by 

Nllo  J*  Peterson 
University  of  Minnesota 

Should  this  role  as  Nysteiy  Speaker  have  come  my  way  30  years  agOt 
the  task  would  have  been  easy*  it  that  time  1 was  certain  of  solutions 
to  problems  that  had  not  yet  been  encountered*  Now,  after  about  40  yeara 
of  laboring  In  the  vineyard,  1 have  aooumulated  sufficient  sear  tissue 
to  know  better* 

is  1 rolled  around  In  my  mind  the  various  ways  In  which  one  ml^t 
approach  this  moment»*and  It  la  a hl^  honor»*I  reviewed  the  previous 
Mystery  Speeches*  It  Immediately  became  apparent  that  any  attempt  to 
match  the  oratory  of  those  who  preceded  me  to  thla  podium  would  be  an 
exercise  In  futility*  Therefore,  1 speak  to  you  from  my  heart,  with  a 
bit  of  an  assist,  1 hope,  from  my  head*  Thla  will  be  pure  Peterson, 

If  the  adjeotlve  Is  appllcableJ 

Carsle  Hammonds,  beloved  and  respected  agricultural  educator  of 
Kentuelty,  In  his  way  of  oversimplifying  a complex  proeesa,  has  said, 

"The  job  of  the  teacher  la  to  teach*"  Me  can  accept  thla  statement  without 
debate*  Me  may  refine  Oarale's  pronouncement  somewhat  to  the  effect 
that,  job  of  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  Is  to  teach  the 
vocations  of  agriculture* " This  brings  Into  focus  several  Issues^ 

Issues  that  have  be<  with  us  since  Squanto,  circa  1620,  tau^t  the 
Pilgrims  Some  approved  practices  of  com  production.  Including  the  use 
of  dead  fish  as  or^lo  fertilizer.  In  the  first  vocational  agriculture 
program  In  our  land* 
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One  does  not  give  thou^tful  conaideration  to  agricultural  aducation 
without  being  confronted  by  iaauea  which  automatically  generate  additioital 
iaauea  of  in or easing  complexity.  This  should  not  be  surprising*  It  is  an 
observable  fact  that  the  closer  a problem  is  to  home,  the  more  difficult 
la  its  Solution*  The  more  you  know,  tha  less  you  are  sure  of*  There  is  a 
sort  of  Parkinson's  Law  that  I will  claim  as  Peterson's  Principle*  It 
goes  like  this;  "When  a person  is  not  burdened  with  knowledge  of  a 
problem,  or  responsibility  for  its  solution,  he  is  apt  to  utter  profound 
statements. " This  principle  is  illustrated  frequently  in  the  statements 
regarding  vocational  education  in  agriculture  derived  from  people  with  a 
background  of  profound  ignorance* 

I am  sure  you  do  not  expect  me  to  present  solutions  to  the  issues 
confronting  agricultural  education.  But  I will  try  to  provide  a frame  of 
reference  within  idii^  "c  mi^t  move  toward  a clearer  identification  of 
some  of  the  more  important  evils  which  beset  us  and  set  the  stage  for  their 
resolution*  I used  to  raaind  Dr*  H*  M*  HemXin  when  he  chanced  to 

differ  with  me,  everyone  is  entitled  to  be  wrong  occasioiutlly* 

Certainly  one  cannot  describe  a program  of  agricultural  education 
and  expect  it  to  fit  the  needs  of  all  communities  in  the  nation*  This 
is  a temptation  that  is  hard  to  resist  at  the  national  political  and 
bureaucratic  levels.  It  has  the  inheivnt  weakness  of  prescribing  one 
siae  of  hat  for  every  head.  It  just  won't  fit. 

I think  we  have  the  ri^t  to  expect  administrators  and  the  federal 
bureaucracy  to  recognise  their  reaponaibility  for  preserving,  or  creating 
and  supporting,  environments  in  which  teaching  and  learning  can  be  maximised* 
Similarly,  we  should  be  able  to  look  to  the  atata  bureaucracy  to  devote 
its  energlea  to  help  local  community  achoola  develop  vocational  programs 
best  suited  to  thair  particular  needs  snd  dasiras* 


A 


Tha  Feature  of  Agricultural  Education 


Some  of  you  may  remember  your  hl^  eohoo^  Shakespeare  well  enou^ 
to  Identify  the  quote,  "Sweet  are  tha  ways  of  adversity,  which  like  the 
toad,  thou^  ugly  and  venomoua,  wears  yet  a precloue  jewel  In  Its  head," 

This  has  relevance  In  many  ways  to  agricultural  education  in  the 
public  community  schools*  We  have  always  had  to  fi^t  for  and  justify 
our  progratne,  to  be  constantly  on  the  offeneive,  to  counteract  tha 
prophata  of  doom  sounding  the  death  knell  of  farming  and  vocational 
agriculture*  This  situation  has  iinlfled  us  and  brou^t  to  our  ranks  a 
sense  of  solidarity* 

We  should  hopefully  expect  adminlatrators  at  the  national  level  to 
visualize  their  function,  in  large  part,  as  one  of  helping  tha  etatea 
provide  the  kinds  of  vocational  agriculture  programa  most  needed  by  the 
community  schools  within  their  boundaries*  In  this  process,  decision 
making  should  be  shared  at  all  levels*  How  you  and  I know  that  in  too 
many  cases  this  ie  wiahfitl  thinking*  Decision-making  power  has  moved 
from  the  local  and  atate  levels  to  the  national  level*  It  appears  that 
this  ie  a trend  not  to  be  reversed*  This  brin^  me  to  the  first  critical 
issue  in  vocational  agriculture  education* 

Financial  Support 

The  baeiCB  of  an  educational  program  are  teaching  and  research* 

These  are  the  red  and  shite  coi'pusclee  of  the  blood  stream,  but  tha  carrier 
is  dollars*  Over  the  years  local  support  has  far  surpassed  federal 
inputs  of  money  for  vocational  agriculture*  However,  the  recant  increases 
in  federal  funding  have  dramatically  shifted  tha  ratio*  The  most  recent 
figures  available  to  me  indicate  that  local  funds  amount  to  44  percent 
of  the  total,  with  atate  funds  accoimting  for  27  percent  and  federal 
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funda  £9  percent*  I predict  that  the  percentage  of  federal  fWide  will 
continue  to  increase*  Kith  thie  increase  in  federal  funding  will  cone 
a drastic  and  dangerous  change  in  the  traditional  philosophy  of  public 
education  in  the  United  Statee* 

It  has  been  a noet  interesting  phenomenon  that  concern  for^  or  at 
least  \ocal  interest  in*  vceational  education  hae  increased  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  increased  allocation  of  federal  money*  I*m  eure  ycu 
have  observed*  as  I have  that  in  the  last  10  yeare  a great  many  people 
have  "discovered**  vocational  education*  This  has  been  etimulated  and 
encouraged  in  hi^  places*  and  it  may  be  a good  thing*  if  vocational 
education  can  survive  all  the  present  "advice* " If  you  agree  with  me 
that  financial  support  of  vocational  education  is  an  iaeue  of  eignin.cance* 
then  you  must  also  agree  that  the  eource  of  that  support  ia  the  essence 
of  the  issue* 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  prevalent  among  us  that  federal  money 
Is  somebody  else*e  money*  It  follows  that  'Uie  more  federal  money  Channelled 
into  particular  program  or  project*  the  less  it  will  cost  the  local  and 
state  taxpayers*  This  rationale  hea  been  used  to  stimulate  local  and 
state  support  of  many  activities*  inclui^ing  vocational  agriculture* 

There  is  a small  grain  of  truth  in  this  rstionale*  Fecersl  money 
ie  derived  from  the  taxpsyere  of  ^0  states*  end  if  one  state  or  local  school 
district  secures  federal  mcn^*  it  is*  in  effect*  being  eubeidized  by 
the  other  49  states*  However*  it  is  precisely  the  expertise  of  the 
federal  government  in  separating  people  from  their  money  in  the  first 
place  that  enables  it  to  be  the  generous  donor  in  the  second  place* 

What  is  the  most  desirable  ratio  among  local*  state*  and  federal 
support?  Some  may  respond  that  thie  ie  an  academic  question*  that  it  hae 
already  been  settled  in  Washington  and  the  best  intereete  of  vocational 
agriculture  demand  that  we  get  as  much  money  ae  possible  from  any  eource* 
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others  vill  point  out  that  the  larger  the  stake  the  local  population 
has  in  a program,  the  more  vorth>ihile  it  trill  seem  to  persons  in  that 
community*  We  will  all  agree  that  nobody  ever  gets  anything  for  nothing* 

So  let's  not  kid  oureelves  that  increased  federal  funding  ie  an  unmixed 
blessing*  It  anaesthetizes  local  concern  and  subordit^tes  local  and 
etate  leadership  to  federal  dictation* 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  at  hand,  we  can  expeot  more  and  more 
massive  federal  epending  for  vocational*technieal  education,  including 
education  in  agriculture*  How,  then,  do  we  stimulate  local  and  state 
investment?  If  three  men  are  paying  the  fiddler,  does  the  one  with  the 
biggest  bank  roll  call  the  tune?  This  leads  to  the  second  issue  in  this 
discussion,  that  of  program  control* 

Program  Control 

We  in  Jmerica  h&vo  cherished  the  notion  of  local  control  of  public 

I 

education*  This  was  a natural  development  paralleling  the  growth  of  | 

our  public  school  system*  Js  far  as  vocational  agriculture  is  conoemed, 

t 

however,  local  control  was  never  a fact,  although  the  fiction  may  have 

i 

been  maintained*  Vocational  agriculture  entered  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States  idien  it  became  obvious  to  state  governments  that 
local  districts  could  not  or  would  not  meet  the  obvious  need*  This  was 
not  a nationwide  movement*  It  developed  in  Minnesota,  for  example,  at 
the  turn  of  the  centitry  with  passage  of  legislation  providing  special 
state  aid  for  instruction  in  agriculture  in  10  sdhoole*  ^is  was  sub- 
sequently expanded,  until  in  1914  Minnesota  had  a vigorous  program  of 
agricultitral  instruction  in  operation*  Many  other  statee  never  got  around 
to  doing  much,  if  anything,  along  these  lines* 

With  the  development  of  state  support  for  agricultural  education  in 
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Minnesota  came  also  a set  of  rules  and  regulations  sometimes  camouflaged 
as  guiddiRee*  To  secure  the  extra  state  support  for  these  programs, 
certain  requirements  had  to  be  met*  Special  supervision  and  special 
teacher  education  programs  uere  initiated  through  the  University  of 
Minnesota*  By  1914  a department  of  agricultural  education  had  been 
established  in  the  College  of  igriculture*  Publication  of  a professional 
ma^zine.  The  Visitor*  helped  carry  teaching  suggestions  and  news  of 
program  development  to  the  schools*  Incidentally,  The  Visitor  is  still 
published  regularly  and,  as  far  as  1 know,  is  the  oldest  professional 
publication  in  vocational— technical  education  in  the  world* 

Then,  in  1917«  something  happened*  You  all  know  ah  at  1 am  referring 
to— the  Smith-Hu^es  ict*  It  took  Minnesota  several  years  to  recover 
from  this*  is  soon  as  the  state  decided  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  ict,  it  was  a new  ball  game  with  a new  set  of  rules  and, 
moat  sigdficantly,  a new  author  of  Ihe  rule  book— the  federal  government* 
I cite  this  case  history  because  it  traces  very  clearly  the  transfer 
of  program  control  from  local  to  state  to  federal  government  levels*  1 
use  it  also  to  point  out  that  financial  support  for  vocational  agriculture 
did  not  originate  in  Washington*  However,  it  is  true  that  in  many,  if 
not  most,  cases  voeational-tedmlcal  education  as  e component  of  the 
public  s^ool  system  had  its  birth  with  the  passage  of  the  ict*  Ihis 
is  an  indictment  of  local  and  state  leadership* 

How  did  this  affect  program  control?  In  several  ways*  First,  it 
directly  involved  state  departments  of  education  by  requiring  state 
boards  for  vocational  education  to  administer  the  ict  within  the  states* 
Second,  it  initiated  teacher  education  programs  in  oolleges  and  itniver- 
sities*  Third,  it  prompted  the  appointment  of  state  supervisors  as 
representatives  of  “Uie  state  boards*  Fourth,  it  precipitated  state 
plans  structured  to  meet  federal  requiraaonts  spelling  out  standards 
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to  be  met  in  order  to  qualify  for  federal  funds*  fifth,  it  etimulated 
the  provieion  of  etate  and  local  appropriatione  on  a matching  baeie  vith 
federal  dollare*  In  the  etatee  I know  about,  local  and  etate  funde  have 
alwaye  eubstantielly  out-matched  federal  money*  Sixth,  it  generated  a 
hue  and  cry  among  general  education  ranke  for  more  federal  aid*  Thie  is 
incidental  to  our  topic,  but  it  ie  amusing  to  jpbeerve  etete  departmente 
of  education  and  local  echool  distriets  running  in  all  di recti one  to 
qualify  for  fundE\  under  thie  or  that  title  of  thie  or  that  aH  in  the 
wake  of  recent  federal  legislation*  ind  thie  after  years  of  NEd  propa- 
ganda thet  feJeral  aid  need  not  mean  federal  controls  The  expoeure  of  thie 
myth  muet  have  the  eame  effect  on  thoee  naive  enough  to  believe  it  ae  the 
unveiling  of  Santa  Claue  hae  on  the  very  young* 

You  are  probably  all  fiviliar  with  more  recent  legielationt  ^I 
think  we  have  all  learned  to  accept  the  fact  that  juet  ae  etate  a^d  to 
local  diatrlcta  brought  more  direct  state  control  and  regulation,  so  does 
federal  aid  entail  observance  of  conditions  prescribed  by  Congress  and 
administered  by  a national  bureaucracy*  I believe  this  ie  ae  it  ehould 
be*  £ unit  cf  government  giving  away  tax  iLoney  without  conditions  is 
irrespoiwible*  This  does  not  in  any  way  imply  agreement  with  the  regu- 
latione  handed  down  from  time  to  time,  but  I do  et^port  the  principle* 

The  issue,  ae  far  as  ws  are  concerned,  ie  how  to  use  the  funds  for 
improvement  of  educational  opportunity  in  agriculture*  We  have  the  further 
responsibility  of  working  for  changes  of  conditions' Vs  fsel  are  wrong*  To 
put  it  more  eimply,  we  must  take  it  or  leave  it*  If  we  take  it,  ae  we 
must,  let  us  work  to  shape  control  patterns  rather  than  submit  to  them* 
Control  ie  idiere  the  money  ie*  Control  of  the  money  goveme  program 
development*  Thie  ie  the  third  major  ieeue* 


Program  Dovolopment 


None  of  us  needs  to  be  rmnlnded  that  changes  In  vocational  agriculture 
have  occurred*  ill  fields  of  service  have  been  given  additional  responsi- 
bility rmder  recent  legislation*  In  the  welter  of  pilot  programs* 
innovative  experimente*  field  demonstrations*  across-the-board  homogeni- 
zation* and  a blind  acceptance  that  any  change  la  process*  a few  issues 
stand  out  in  bold  relief*  Vocational  agriculture  has  done*  la  doing,  and 
nicely  will  continue  to  do  a creditable  job  of  preparing  people  for 
entry  into*  and  advancement  in*  agriculture*  Llkeuiae*  the  training  and 
rstraininr  of  adults  constitute  a hi^i-prlority  program  item*  There  is* 
however,  an  aspect  of  vocational  agriculture  that  is  being  undernourished* 

Mho  is  training  the  entrepreneurs?  What  programs  sre  providing 
education  in  proprietary  mantgement?  Where  can  students  gain  instruction 
and  supervised  experience  in  the  art  and  science  of  ccasbining  land*  labor, 
raw  materials,  and  capital  for  the  purpose  of  making  a profit?  I believe 
this  to  be  a paramount  issue* 

Vocational  agriculture  and  all  vocational  education  must  do  more 
than  tailor  a product  to  meet  an  employer* a standards*  We  must  weave 
into  the  learning  experiences  those  activities  that  will  encourage  the 
budding  proprietor*  owner,  manager— the  future  employer*  the  capitaliat* 
Vocational  agriculture  has  met  this  challenge  in  part*  I sometimes 
think  this  has  happened  by  indirection  as  much  aa  by  deliberate  and 
conscious  effort  and  understanding*  Entrepreneurial  training  was  a 
direct  outgrovUi  of  supervised  laming  programs*  ind  in  this  context 
I pay  tribute  to  the  FPi— idiatever  it  is  called  in  the  future* 

There  is  a second  issue  in  program  develoiment  that  needs  our 
attention*  althou^  it  ia  not  precisely  germane*  Home  economies  has 
provided  this  nation  with  an  almost  imiversal  homemaking  education 
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program.  I boliovo  it  ia  a fair  atatamant  that  home  ooonomica  haa 
provided  moat,  if  not  all.  of  the  education  in  nutrition,  child  care, 
family  life,  and  homemaking  akilla  that  the  vaat  majority  of  the  brides 
of  America  brirg  to  their  hcmea*  This  basic  oontribution  must  be 
preserved,  strengthened,  expanded.  Vocational  agriculture,  aa  a partner 
of  home  econiMnica.  muat  continue  to  give  support  to  vocational  home  economics 
education* 

But  home  economics  education  has  been  given  additional  responsibility, 
as  have  all  other  fields  of  vocational  service*  It  must  provide  vocational 
education  in  the  Hage**eaming  and  proprietary  oceupationa.  Food  service 
occupations,  specialized  inetituticnal  occupations  such  as  nursing-home 
management,  child  care,  and  proxy  parent  training  to  assist  working 
mothers,  illustrate  the  range  and  variety  of  the  task. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  home  economios.  vocational  agriculture, 
and  other  fields  of  eervice  should  choose  either  broad  occupational  and 
entrepreneurial  training  or  wage-earning  education.  Both  must  be 
accomplished.  The  issue  is  one  of  securing  additional  resources,  eapeeially 
teachers,  and  combining  present  resources  to  insure  the  development  of  one 
without  prejudice  to  the  other.  The  opportunities  for  educational 
leedership  in  agriculture  and  home  economios  are  unlimited  but  carry 
prerequisites  of  sound  philosophy,  tough  intelleot.  and  absolute  dedication. 

Still  another  issue  of  ier-reaohing  dimensions  confronts  all  of  us 
aa  we  move  ahead  in  program  development*  In  an  effort  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  available  resources,  we  are  combining  programB— developing 
multi-service  programs  that  utilize  two  or  more  specialized  areas*  In 
sane  cases  this  ia  working  out  well.  But  there  is  a danger  involved. 

In  sane  state  education  departments,  the  fields  of  service  are  no  longer 
Bpecifically  identified.  There  are  no  longer  state  st^erviaors  for 
agricultural.  hOuS  econcHnica.  distributive,  industrial,  and  business 
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educotion»  Instood  wo  find  a group  of  coneultonto  in  vocationel^technicol 
education*  Each  ona  ia  aoaumed  to  serve  oil  fields  of  service  with  equal 
offectivenesa*  I call  this  dsstt  by  homogenization*  Some  may  call  it 
integration*  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  this  issue  will  be  resolved 
by  its  own  absurdity* 

One  does  not  males  trade  end  industrial  education  lese  spscislizsd 
or  less  complex  by  calling  it  something  else*  One  does  not  serve  the 
educational  needs  of  modem  agricultural  production,  marketing,  processing, 
distribution,  and  servicing  by  lumping  agriculture  with  other  squally 
specialized  fields*  Nor  does  one  give  much  assistance  to  the  coordinator 
of  s psrt-timo  cooperative  program  by  providing  s state  eupervisor  trained 
in  administration*  The  point  is  thist  Vocational  education  programs 
are  useflil  when  they  utilize  spscislists  in  ssch  field  of  service*  This 
must  be  the  ease  st  sll  levels  of  teacher  sducstion,  state  supervision, 
and  local  instruction* 

Program  development  oust  be  nourished  by  dollars*  Here  is  another 
issue  before  us*  Federal  legislation  mandates  vocational  sducstion  for  sll 
people  in  sll  comnainities*  There  aren’t  that  many  dollars;  therefore,  the 
fi^mncisl  nourishment  oust  be  rationed*  Rationing  involves  priorities,  in 
this  case  educational  priorities*  How  are  these  determined?  I suggest 
that  first  priority  be  given  to  the  kind  of  vocational  agriculture  that 
is  in  most  immediate  need  and  that  has  the  highest  benefit-cost  ratio* 

One  may  ask  how  ws  can  justify  adding  new  programs  when  we  are  not 
meeting  the  needs  in  traditional  bread-and-butter  programs*  Vet  we  mustl 

We  are  constantly  reminded  that  vocational  agriculture  is  obsolete, 
that  we  should  be  training  for  the  jobs  of  the  future,  that  the  average 
worker  will  change  jobs  10  times  during  his  career,  ths'o  the  job  a hig^ 
school  vo-ag  student  may  take  has  not  yet  emerged,  and  so  on  and  on*  Most 
of  this  kind  of  advice  comes  from  people  with  good  intentions  but  with 


little  aotual  working  experience  In  vocetlonal  agriculture* 

If  we  do  a good  job  of  developing  programs  needed  rl^l  now*  If  we 
keep  up  with  technological  advances,  and  If  adult  education,  basically 
farm  bualneaa  management  training  and  retraining,  la  given  hl^  priority, 
program  development  will  be  aelf-genaratins*  We  should  constantly  be  on 
the  alert  for  needed  changes  and  also  recognize  the  values  in  present 
programs*  This  brings  me  to  the  fouri^  issue,  program  evaluation* 

Program  Evaluation 

la  Congress  expands  its  support  of  vocational  education,  the  necessity 
for  oountry*.wide  evaluation  will  also  increase*  This  is  a complex  and 
sometimes  frustrating  experience*  Evaluation  can  ba  dona  jn  a variety  of 
ways*  It  can  be  a simple  head  count  of  students  trained  and  of  atudenta 
plaoed  as  a result  of  that  training*  It  can  be  done  also  throu^  a 
benefit-cost  analysia,  which  is  considerably  more  sophisticated* 

Evaluation  procedures  can  also  be  devised  to  taka  into  aocoxmt  intangibles, 
such  as  entrepreneurial  and  risk-taking  atUtudas*  These  are  necessarily 
more  subjective*  The  importance  of  evaluation  at  tha  federal  level  .Is 
obvious,  since  the  results  go  to  the  root  of  financial  nourishment*  The 
objective  of  national  evaluation,  in  simplest  terms,  is  to  determina  if 
state  programs  are  following  the  guidelines  laid  down  by  Congressional 
action  and  USOE  regulations* 

Evaluation  at  the  state  level  is  do^e  for  at  least  two  reasons* 

First  and  foremost  is  the  gathering  of  data  necessary  for  federal  reporting* 
Second  is  the  interest  in  determining  the  status  and  operational  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  local  programe.  There  is  also  the  motivation  of  securing 
data  useful  for  state  legislative  ootmitteea* 
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An  IsBU’}  that  must  be  rsckonsd  with  is  ths  tsmptatlon  to  over-unlfy 
svsluatlon  prooaduras  at  all  levels*  While  the  overall  purposes  of  the 
v'.rioue  vocational  fields  ere  rooted  in  e common  philosophy  and  guided 
by  certain  oommon  prindples,  there  are  diffarenoes  in  practices  and 
procedures  that  must  be  recognized*  For  example,  there  are  several 
significant  and  recognizable  differences  between  a balanced  program  in 
home  economics  and  one  in  industrial  education*  T and  I training 
operates  at  the  adult  level  with  a much  hi^er  degree  of  specificity 
and  within  a narrower  range  of  individual  program  objectives*  h balanced 
home  economics  program  will  range  from  homemaking  end  family  living 
orientation  to  specific  reqxiirements  of  a catering  service  or  dietician 
aides  program*  In  distributive  education,  the  program  will  range  from 
training  for  a salesclerk  at  Kresge's  to  inservice  training  for  clothing 
store  managers*  In  agriculture,  the  range  and  variety  are  even  greater— 
from  the  basic  agricultural  science  and  technology  courses  to  the  training 
for  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  chmsioal,  and  machinery  and  equipment  occu- 
pations, and  the  more  sophiatioated  business  analysis  programa  for  pro- 
duction agriculture  and  horticulture* 

Thus  we  come  again  to  the  fact  that  lAille  we  in  vocational-technical 
educa^on  work  together  and  support  one  another,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  general  vocational  education*  Bach  field  seeks  to  accomplish  its 
objectives  by  a pattern  of  educational  experiences  most  effective  for 
its  particular  specialization*  Truly  we  cut  the  cloth  to  fit  the  pattern* 
Evaluation  must  do  the  same  if  it  is  to  be  valid*  is  we  grow,  expand, 
and  develop,  certain  phenomena  will  be  observed  and  should  be  noted* 

These  constitute  issue  number  five* 
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iapacta  of  Concept  and  Philosophy 


ia  I addraaa  myaalf  to  changes  in  concept  and  philosophy,  I have  the 
notion  that  acme  of  the  elleged  changes  in  philosophy  may  more  accurately 
be  described  as  the  same  tried  and  true  philosophy  operating  within  new 
and  larger  dimensions* 

I predict,  and  hope  correctly  so,  that  every  field  of  vocational 
education  will  recognize  the  need  for  preparing  the  employer  as  well  ae 
the  employee,  the  wage  payer  as  well  as  the  wage  earner,  the  proprietor 
as  well  aa  tlie  laborer*  Without  well-managed,  profitable  farms  and 
ranches,  businesses,  and  induatrias,  the  outlook  for  improved  economic 
opportunity  is  gloomy  indeed*  1 believe  wo  in  vocational  agriculture  have 
a major  contribution  to  make  in  training  the  proprletcra,  entrepreneurs, 
and  workers  of  today  and  tomorrow* 

There  has  been  a degree  of  Intellectual  enobbery  at  work  in  our 
educational  system*  This  ia  true  more  in  private  schools  than  in  the 
public  system,  although  it  certainly  operates  throughout*  This  evil 
pseudo-philoeophy  has  done  as  much  aa  anything  to  deprive  vocational  agri- 
culture of  its  proper  etatus  and  support*  In  this  way  it  has  served  to 
cripple  the  earning  capacity  of  ^o  knows  how  many  millions  of  etudents* 

With  your  Indulgence,  I will  uee  an  illustration  from  my  own 
experience*  Time  was  idien  vocational  agriculture  students  in  Minnesota 
high  schools  more  often  than  not  were  forced  to  make  a choice  between 
vo-ag  and  chemietry,  or  maybe  higher  algebra  or  biology  or  some  other 
eolenoe  oourae*  Such  a situation  was  baeed  on  the  erroneous  concept 
that  people  interested  in  agriculture  did  not  need  the  sciences,  that  it 
was  an  "either  - or"  eltuatlon*  This  is  no  longer  the  case  in  most 
Minnesota  echoola,  and  1 hope  it  is  not  true  in  the  other  states*  It 
is  baeed  on  the  n^rth  that  the  alleged  exletenoe  of  a college  preparatory 
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program  la  an  alternative  to  programa  for  the  leaser  citizen  who  would 
work  in  a<»Da  phase  of  agriculture. 

If  any  high  school  student  needs  all  the  math  and  aclenca  he  can 
absorb,  it  la  the  student  of  agricultureo  And  he  needs  this  aa  a part 
of  hla  training  in  modem  vocational  agriculture.  In  the  same  breath  let 
me  say  that  there  is  also  a demand  in  agriculture  for  those  less  inclined 
toward  the  aclencee. 

I am  convinced  that  this  phen<»Denon  I call  intellectual  anobbary  haa 
Ita  origins  in  the  inherent  ego-building  tendency  of  man.  It  is  also 
closely  associated  with  the  myatlque  of  the  unfamiliar. 

There  is  an  old  ssying,  "The  grass  ia  always  greener  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence,”  to  idiich  I would  add,  "until  you  got  there.”  Let  me  try 
to  lllustrsta  this  with  reference  to  vocational  agriculture. 

Some  years  ago  I visited  several  high  achoola  in  Minnesota.  Three 
of  these  schools  were  prime  examples  of  the  myatlque  of  the  unfamiliar. 

They  wore  located  in  fertile  farm  territory.  Many  of  the  farmora  followed 
a rotation  of  Wheat  and  sugar  beets  in  the  summer  and  Florida  in  the  winter. 
In  none  of  these  achoola  waa  there  a trace  of  vocational  education— no 
ahop,  no  agriculture,  no  home  economiea,  no  anything.  There  were, 
however,  three  yeara  of  Latin,  axtra  Engllah  literature  claaaes,  and  a 
high  dropout  rate.  Theae  achools  had  administrator a who  gauged  their 
auoeess  on  the  number  of  studenta  Who  le^  the  community  for  college, 
foreign  miaalons,  or,  in  more  recent  tlmea,  the  Peace  Corps.  They 
failed  to  Integrate  the  school  curriculum  with  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  the  caumunity  and  tha  people  who  were  paying  most  of  the  taxes. 

They  were  victims  of  the  myatlque  of  the  unfamiliar.  They  were 
also  victims  of  their  ignorance  of  the  community  school  philosophy. 

Their  schools  were  apart  from,  rather  than  a part  of,  the  community  they 
purported  to  serve. 
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I submit  trocBtionsl  agriculture  has  alvaye  eertred  all  people  without 
discrimination*  With  the  limited  resources  a trail  able*  trocational 
agriculture  has  done  a good  job*  But  new  concepts  are  emerging* 

LogiC|  reasoni  and  the  foiuterly  accepted  laws  of  cause  and  effect  seem 
to  be  in  limbo*  I confess  I am  confused  by  the  political  power  of  the 
extr^iet  leaders  of  the  8o*.called  deprived*  There  is  even  now  serious 
discussion  of  a negative  income  tax*  Vocational  agriculture*  and  the 
reat  of  the  country*  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  devote  90  percent  of  its 
resources  to  serve  10  percent  of  the  population*  There  is  no  question 
of  minorities  conforming  to  majority  values;  indeed  the  reverse  is 
demanded*  For  vocational  agriculture  this  has  the  most  serious  impli-* 
cations*  eepacially  in  metropolitan  areas*  It  seems  to  me  that*  in  many 
respects*  we  are  being  ’’had*"  Too  many  of  our  political  and  educational 
leaders  are  scared  of  their  own  heritage* 

This  in  no  way  denies  the  right  of  everyone  to  a chance  to  get  sound 
vocational  training;  quite  the  opposite*  But  it  eeeme  to  me  it  is  time 
to  inject  a modioum  of  common  dense  and  realism  into  the  welter  of 
hysteria  and  anarchy*  In  any  event*  I am  confident  that  vocational 
egrlculture  will  meet  this  issue* 

Some  Concluding  Observations 

I am  totally  committed  to  the  community  school  philoeoph2r  and  the 
role  of  vocations!  egrlculture  within  this  context*  It  is  my  jud^ent 
that  if  more  people  thought  more  before  they  talked*  they  would  really 
heve  little  to  say  but  a lot  of  work  to  doJ  Perhaps  some  of  you  will 
agree  that  this  applies  to  me*  so  I shall  stop  soon*  nevertheless*  as 
I look  at  the  situation,  we  have  some  alternatives*  they  are  determined 
by  the  kind  of  national  policy  that  emerges  in  the  feature* 
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It  seems  inevitable  that  vocational  education*  including  agriculture* 
will  have  an  ever-inoreaeing  role  in  society'}  The  stabilization  of 
social  development  must  be  rescued  from  extremists  in  politics*  sociology* 
psychology*  anthropology*  economics*  and  education*  Each  of  us  in  every 
state  has  the  tools  to  help  us*  First*  each  field  of  service  should 
develop  its  own  professional  organization*  We  can  take  pride  in  the 
i^IEi*  All  groups  should  wrk  together  throu^  their  state  vocational 
associations*  Strong  etate  vocational  associations  make  for  a strong 
iVi*-  These  are  our  best  tools*  ind  believe  me*  we  need  to  reinvirorate 
our  iVii 

Finally*  let  ua  all  face  up  to  the  iss>  ss  and  strive  to  preserve 
and  improve  specialized  expertise  in  vocational  agriculture  as  we  also 
strive  to  improve  educational  opportunity  in  the  total  program  of 
vocational-technical  endeavor— together  we  can  serve* 

ind  so*  in  closing*  I 8£iy  to  each  of  you:  Hold  fast  to  your  ideals; 

go  and  sin  no  more— not  even  as  much* 
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Whether  you  are  a youth  or  an  adult,  uncounted  opportuni- 
ties exist  in  300  careers  in  the  health  industry,  the  nation's  third 
largest  employer.  A career  in  health  offers  job  security,  sound 
employment,  and  personal  fulfillment,  and  . . . qualified  per- 
sonnel are  urgently  needed  in  health  agencies,  hospitals  and 
industry. 

In  this  booklet  you  will  find  those  health  careers  for 
which  properly  accredited  training  is  offered  in  the  tri-state 
regional  area  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  There  are  many 
more  health  careers,  and  new  courses  and  new  careers  are 
constantly  being  added,  so  . . . befoic  you  enroll  . . . consult 
counselors  in  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

For  further  information  on  the  careers  listed  in  this 
booklet,  write  to  the  registrar  of  the  school  (just  use  the  name 
and  city  as  listed).  For  additional  information  you  may  also 
contact: 


• Health  Careers  Association  of  Greater  Cincinnati 

2400  Reading  Road-  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

• Indiana  Health  Careers,  Inc. 

1100  West  Michigan  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46207 

• Local  and  State  Academies  and  Societies  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry. 

• The  Hospitals,  Hospital  Associations  and  Health 
Departments. 


For  full  description  of  health  careers,  refer  to  Health 
Careers  Guidebook^  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
1965,  which  is  in  your  school  library  or  counselor's  office. 
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Univcrsiiies,  Colleges,  Hospiials  and  Schools  where  accred- 
iied  training  programs  for  heaUh  careers  are  offered  in  290 
insiiuuions  in  Ohio,  Kemucky  and  Indiana. 

Note:  "Years'’  after  title  is  time  after  high  school  graduation. 

ANATOMIST  14  to  8 years) 

Ohio 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

Kentucky 

University  of  Kci.  ucky,  Lexington 

Indiana 

Indiana  State  College,  Terre  Haute 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

BACTERIOLOGIST  (4  to  8 years) 

Ohio 

Miami  University,  Oxford 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 

Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Indiana 

DePauw  University,  Greencastle 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette 

BIOLOGIST  (4  to  8 years) 

Ohio 

Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs 
Ashland  College,  Ashland 
Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea 
Bluffton  College,  Bluffton 

Bowling  Green  State  University.  Bowling  Green 
Capital  University,  Columbus 
Central  State  College,  Wilberforce 

College  of  Mount  St.  Joseph -on -the -Ohio,  Mount  St.  Joseph, 
Cincinnati 

College  of  Steubenville,  Steubenville 
College  of  Wooster,  Wooster 
Defiance  College,  Defiance 
Denison  University.  Granville 
Cleveland  State  College.  Cleveland 
Findlay  College,  Findlay 
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Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin 

Hiram  College,  Hiram 

Kent  Slate  University,  Kent 

Kenyon  College,  Gambier 

Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville 

Malone  College,  Canton 

Marietta  College,  Marietta 

Mary  Manse  College,  Toledo 

Miami  University,  Oxford 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance 

Muskingum  College,  New  Concord 

Notre  Dame  College,  Cleveland 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin 

Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

Ohio  University,  Athens 

Otterbein  College,  Westerville 

Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati 

Rio  Grande  College,  Rio  Grande 

University  of  Akron,  Akron 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton 

University  of  Toledo,  Toledo 

Ursuline  College,  Cleveland 

Walsh  College,  Canton 

Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 

Wilber  force  University,  Wilber  force 

Wilmington  College,  Wilmington 

Wittenberg  University,  Sprin^ield 

Xavier  University,  Cincinnati 

Youngstown  University,  Youngstown 

Kentucky 

Asbury  College,  Wilmore 
Bellarmine  College,  Louisville 
Berea  College,  Berea 
Brescia  College,  Owensboro 
Campbell sville  College,  Campbellsville 
Catherine  Spalding  College,  Louisville 
Centre  College  of  Kentucky,  Danville 
Cumberland  College,  Williamsburg 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  Richmond 
Georgetown  College,  Georgetown 
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Kentucky  State  College,  Fi'ankion 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  Owensboro 

Morehead  State  C,ollege,  Morehead 

Nazareth  College  of  Kentucky,  Nazareth 

Pikeville  College,  Pikeville 

Transylvania  College,  Lexington 

Union  College,  Barbourville 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

University  of  Louisville,  Louisville 

Villa  Madonna  College,  Covitigton 

Western  Kentucky  State  College,  Bowling  Green 

Indiana 

Anderson  College,  Anderson 

Ball  State  University,  Muncie 

Concordia  Senior  College,  Fort  Wayne 

DePauw  Univenity,  Greencastle 

Eaiiham  College,  Richmond 

Evansville  College,  Evansville 

Franklin  College  of  Indiana,  Franklin 

Goshen  College,  Goshen 

Hanover  College,  Hanover 

Huntington  College,  Huntington 

Indiana  Central  College,  Indianapolis 

Indiana  State  College,  Terre  Haute 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

Manchester  College,  North  Manchester 

Marian  College,  Indianapolis 

Oakland  City  College,  Oakland 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette 

Saint  Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne 

Saint  Joseph's  College,  Rensselaer 

Saint  Mary*of-the-Woods,  Saint  Mary-of  the- Woods 

Saint  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame 

Saint  Meinrad  Seminary,  Saint  Meinrad 

Taylor  Univenity,  Upland 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville 

CHEMIST  (4  to  8 years) 

Ohio 

Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs 
Ashland  College,  Ashland 
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Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea 
Bluff  ton  College,  BlufBon 

Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling  Green 
Capital  University,  Columbus 
Case  Institute  of  Technology,  Cleveland 
Central  State  College,  Wilberforce 

College  of  M(  ;nt  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohic  Mount  St.  Joseph, 
Cincinna  LI 

College  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Springs,  Columbus 

College  of  Steubenville,  Steubenville 

College  of  Wooster,  Wooster 

Defiance  College,  Defiance 

Denison  University,  Granville 

Cleveland  State  College,  Cleveland 

Findlay  College,  Findlay 

Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin 

Hiram  College,  Kiram 

John  Carroll  University,-  Cleveland 

Kent  State  University,  Kent 

Kenyon  College,  Bambier 

Lake  Erie  College,  Paine.sville 

Malone  College,  Canton 

Marietta  College,  Marietta 

Mary  Manse  College,  Toledo 

Miami  University,  Oxford 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance 

Muskingum  College,  New  Concord 

Notre  Dame  College,  Cleveland 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin 

Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

Ohio  University,  Athens 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware 

Ottcrbein  College,  Westerville 

Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati 

Rio  Grande  College,  Rio  Grande 

University  of  Akron,  Akron 

University  of  Cincinnali,  Cincinnati 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton 

University  of  Toledo,  Toledo 

Ursuline  College,  Cleveland 

Walsh  College,  Canton 

Western  College  for  W^omen.  Oxford 

^Vcstorn  Reserve  University.  Cleveland 
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Wilmingion  C^ollegc,  Wilmiugioii 
Wittenberg  University,  Spriiigfield 
Xavier  University,  Cincinnati 
Youfigstown  University,  Youngstown 

Kentucky 

Asbury  College,  Wilmore 

Bellannine  College,  Louisville 

Berea  College,  Berea 

Brescia  College,  Owensboro 

Campbellsville  College,  Cainpbellsville 

Catherine  Spalding  College,  Louisville 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky,  Danville 

Cumberland  College,  Williamsburg 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  College.  Richmond 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown 

Kentucky  State  College,  Frankfort 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  Owensboro 

Morehead  State  College,  Morehead 

Murray  State  College,  Murray 

Nazareth  College  of  Kentucky,  Nazareth 

Transylvania  College,  Lexington 

Union  L’ollege,  Barboui*ville 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

University  of  Louisville,  I,ouisville 

Ursuline  College.  Louisville 

Villa  Madonna  College,  Covington 

Western  Kentucky  State  College.  Bowling  Green 

Indiana 

Anderson  College,  Anderson 
Ball  State  University,  Muncie 
Butler  University,  Indianapolis 
DePamv  University,  Greencastle 
Earlham  College,  Richmond 
Evansville  College,  Et'ansville 
Franklin  College  of  Indiana.  Franklin 
Goshen  College,  Goshen 
Hanover  College,  Hanover 
Huntington  College.  Huntington 
Indiana  Central  College.  Indianapolis 
Indiana  State  College,  Terre  Haute 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 
Manchester  College.  North  Manchester 
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Marian  College,  Indianapolis 

Oakland  City  College,  Oakland 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute 

Saint  Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne 

Saint  Joseph’s  College,  Rensselaer 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Saint  Mary-of-the*Woods 

Saint  Mary’s  College,  Notre  Dame 

Taylor  University,  Upland 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville 

CYTOTECHNOLOGIST  & CYTOLOGICAL  TECHNICIAN 

(1  to  3 years) 

Ohio 

Mary  Manse  College,  Toledo 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Cleveland 
Steubenville  College,  Steubenville 

Kentucky 

University  of  Louisville,  Louisville 

Indiana 

Indiana  University  Medical  Center,  Indianapolis 
South  Bend  Medical  Foundation,  South  Bend 

DENTAL  ASSISTANT  (1  year) 

Ohio 

Jane  Addams  Vocational  School,  Cleveland 
University  of  Toledo,  Toledo 

Kentucky 

Jefferson  County  School.  Jeffersontown 

Indiana 

Indiana-Purdue  Universities,  Fort  Wayne 
Harry  E.  Wood  High  School,  Indianapolis 

DENTAL  HYGIENIST  (2  to  4 years) 

Ohio 

Cuyahoga  Community  College,  Cleveland 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati  (1967) 

Kentucky 

University  of  Lx>uisville,  Louisville 
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Indiana 

Indiana  University,  School  of  Dentistry.  Indianapolis 
Indiana  University-Indiana-Piirdiie  Regional  Campus, 

Fort  Wayne 

DENTAL  LABORATORY  TECHNICIAN  11  year) 
Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky.  Lexington 

DENTIST  (DOCTOR  OF  DENTISTRY)  (6  to  8 years) 

Ohio 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 

Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville 

Indiana 

Indiana  University  School  of  Dentistry,  Indianapolis 

DIETICIAN  (4  years  college  — 1 year  internship) 

Ohio 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Berea 
Central  State  College,  Wilberforce 

College  of  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio.  Mount  St.  Joseph, 
Cincinnati 

College  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Springs,  Columbus 

Hiram  College,  Hiram 

Kent  State  University,  Kent 

Miami  University,  Oxford 

Notre  Dame  College,  Cleveland 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

Ohio  University,  Athens 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware 

Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati 

University  of  Akron,  Akron 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton 

Ursiiline  College,  Cleveland 

Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford 

Western  Resen'e  University.  Cleveland 

Youngstown  University,  Youngstown 
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Kentucky 

Berea  College,  Berea 
Catherine  Spalding  College,  Louisville 
Nazareth  College  of  Kentucky,  Nazareth 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Indiana 

Ball  State  University,  Muncie 

DePauw  University,  Greencastle 

Goshen  Col’jge,  Goshen 

Indiana  State  College,  Terre  Haute 

Manchester  College,  North  Manchester 

Marian  College,  Indianapolis 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette 

Saint  Mary-of- the -Woods,  Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods 

Saint  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SANITARIAN  (5  years) 
Indiana 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

FOOD  TECHNOLOGIST  — NUTRITIONIST  (4  years) 

Ohio 

Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea 

College  of  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio,  Mount  St.  Joseph, 
Cincinnati 

Kent  State  University,  Kent 

Miami  University,  Oxford 

Notre  Dame  College,  Cleveland 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati 

University  of  Akron,  Akron 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton 

Ursuline  College,  Cleveland 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 

Youngstown  University,  Youngstown 

Kentucky 

Berea  College,  Berea 
Nazareth  College  of  Kentucky,  Nazareth 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 
Ursuline  College,  Louisville 
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Indiana 

Marian  College,  Indianapolis 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette 
Saint  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  TEACHER  (4  years) 

Ohio 

Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea 
Central  State  College,  Wilberforce 

College  of  Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio,  Mount  St.  Joseph, 
Cincinnati 

Kent  State  University,  Kent 
Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
Ohio  University,  Athens 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 
University  of  Dayton,  Dayton 
Wilmington  College,  Wilmington 
Wittenberg  University,  Sprin^ield 

Kentucky 

Campbellsville  College^  Campbellsville 
Union  College,  Barbourville 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville 

Indiana 

Ball  State  University,  Muncie 
Franklin  College,  Franklin 
Indiana  State  College,  Terre  Haute 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 
Manchester  College,  North  Manchester 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette 

HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATOR  (4  to  6 years) 

Ohio 

Xavier  University,  Cincinnati 

INHALATION  THERAPY  TECHNICIAN  (1  to  2 years) 
Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky  Medical  Center,  Lexington 

Indiana 

St.  Mary  Mercy  Hospital,  Gary 
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MEDICAL  ILLUSTRATOR  (4  to  6 years) 

Ohio 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 


MEDICAL  LABORATORY  — CERTIFIED  LABORATORY  ASSISTANT 


(1  or  2 years) 


Ohio 

Cuyahoga  Community  College,  Cleveland 
Aultman  Hospital,  Canton 
Dettmer  General  Hospital,  Troy 
Marietta  Memorial  Hospital,  Marietta 
Mercy  Hospital,  Portsmouth 
Timken-Mercy  School,  Canton 


Kentucky 

Appalachian  Regional  Hospital,  Harlan 
Central  Baptist  Hospital,  Lexington 
Kings  Daughters’  Hospital,  Ashland 

Indiana 

Clinic  Hospital,  Bluffton 

St.  Anthony  Hospital,  Michigan  City 

Terre-Haute  School  of  Laboratory  Assistants,  Terre  Haute 

Thomton-Haymond-Costin  Medical  Laboratory,  Indianapolis 


MEDICAL  LIBRARIAN  (5  years) 

Ohio 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

Indiana 

Indiana  University  Medical  Center,  Indianapolis 


MEDICAL  RECORD  LIBRARIAN  (4  years) 

Indiana 

Indiana  University  Medical  Center,  Indianapolis 


MEDICAL  RECORD  TECHNICIAN  (1  year) 

Ohio 

Mai7mount  Hospital,  Garfield  Heights,  Cleveland 

Indiana 

St.  Margaret’s  Hospital,  Hammond 

II 


MEDICAL  SECRETARY  (2  years) 


Ohio 

Cuyahoga  Community  College,  Cleveland 
Dyke  College,  Cleveland 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 
University  of  Toledo,  Toledo 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  (5  to  6 years) 

Ohio 

Cincinnati  Center  of  Ohio  State  University,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 

Kentucky 

University  of  Louisville,  Louisville 

Indiana 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIST  (4  year=) 

Ohio 

Ashland  College,  Ashland 
Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea 
Bluffton  College,  Bluffton 

Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling  Green 
Capital  University,  Columbus 
Central  State  College,  Wilberforce 

College  of  Mount  St-  Joseph-on-the*Ohio,  Mount  St.  Joseph, 
Cincinnati 

College  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Springs,  Columbus 

College  of  Steubenville,  Steubenville 

Denison  University,  Granville 

Defiance  College,  Defiance 

Findlay  College,  Findlay 

Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin 

Kent  State  University,  Kent 

Malone  College,  Canton 

Mary  Manse  College,  Toledo 

Miami  University,  Oxford 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance 

Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

Otterbein  College,  Westerville 
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Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati 
University  of  Akron,  Akron 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 
University  of  Dayton,  Dayton 
University  of  Toledo,  Toledo 
Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 
Wilmington  College,  Wilmington 
Wittenberg  University,  Springfield 
Youngstown  University,  Youn^town 


Kentucky 

Brescia  College,  Owensboro 
Catherine  Spalding  College,  Louisville 
Campbellsville  College,  Campbellsville 
Cumberland  College,  Williamsburg 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  College.  Richmond 
Georgetown  College,  Georgetown 
Kentucky  Wesleyan,  College,  Owensboro 
Morehead  State  College,  Morehead 
Murray  State  College,  Murray 
Nazareth  College  of  Kentucky,  Nazareth 
Pikeville  College,  Pikeville 
Transylvania  College,  Lexington 
Union  College,  Barbourville 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

University  of  Kentucky,  Henderson  Community  College. 
Henderson 

University  of  Kentucky,  Northern  Community  College, 
Covington 

University  of  Louisville,  Louisville 

Ursuline  College,  Louisville 

Villa  Madonna  College,  Covington 

Western  Kentucky  State  College,  Bowling  Green 


Indiana 

Anderson  College,  Anderson 
Ball  State  University,  Muncie 
Butler  University,  Indianapolis 
DePauw  University,  Greencastle 
Evansville  College,  Evansville 
Franklin  College,  Franklin 
Goshen  College,  Goshen 
Hanover  College,  Hanover 
Indiana  State  University,  Earlham 
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Indiana  University,  Uloomington 
Marian  College,  Indianapolis 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette 
Saint  Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne 
Saint  Mary’s  College,  Notre  Dame 
Taylor  University,  Upland 
Vincennes  University,  Vincennes 

MEDICINE  — DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE  (PHYSICIAN) 

(7  to  8 years) 

Ohio 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 

Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville 

Indiana 

Indiana  University  Medical  Center,  Indianapolis 

NUCLEAR  MEDCIAL  TECHNOLOGIST  (4  to  5 years) 

Ohio 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 

NURSE 

M-Male  students  admitted 
W-Married  students  admitted 
Not  marked  — open  to  women  only 

Baccalaureate  Degree  Nurse  (4  yeors) 

Ohio 

Capital  University,  Columbus  (M-W) 

College  of  Mount  St.  Joseph  on-the-Ohio,  Mount  St.  Joseph, 
Cincinnati 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus  (M-W) 

St.  John’s  College  of  Cleveland,  Cleveland 
University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Nursing  and  Health, 
Cincinnati  (W) 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland  (W) 

Kentucky 

Berea  College,  Berea  (M-W) 

Catherine  Spalding  College,  Louisville  (W) 

Murray  State  College,  Murray  (M-W) 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington  (M-W) 
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Indiana 

Ball  State  University,  Muncie  (M-W) 

DePauw  University  School  ol  Nursing,  Indianapolis  (W) 
Evansville  College,  Evansville  (W) 

Goshen  College,  Goshen  (M-W) 

Indiana  University  jMedieal  Center,  Indianapolis  (M-W) 
Indiana  State  College,  Terre  Haute  (M-W) 

Associate  Degree  Nurse  (2  years) 

Ohio 

Cuyahoga  Community  College.  Cleveland  (M-W) 

Kettering  Medical  Center.  Kettering  (M-W) 

Lorain  County  Community  College,  Lorain  (M-W) 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati  (scheduled  1967)  (M-W) 

Kentucky 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  Richmond  (M-W) 

Paducah  Junior  College,  Paducah  (M-W) 

Western  Kentucky  State  College,  Bowling  Green  (M-W) 
University  of  Kentucky,  Elizabethtown  Community  College, 
Elizabethtown  (M-W) 

University  of  Kentucky,  Henderson  Community  College, 
Harlan  (M-W) 

University  of  Kentucky  Technical  Institute,  Lexington  (M-W) 
University  of  Kentucky,  Northern  Community  College, 
Covington  (M-W) 

Indiana 

Indiana  Central  College,  Indianapolis  (M-W) 

Indiana  University,  Program  in  Nursing,  Gary  (M-W) 
Purdue  University,  Hammond  Branch,  Hammond  (M-W) 
Purdue  University,  Fort  Wayne  (M-W) 

Purdue  University  School  of  Technology,  Lafayette  (M-W) 
Purdue  University,  Indianapolis  (M-W) 

Purdue  University,  Michigan  City  (M-W) 

Vincennes  University  Junior  College,  Vincennes  (M-W) 

Diploma  Nurse  (3  years) 

Ohio 

Akron  City  Hospital,  Akron  (M) 

Akron  General  Hospital,  Akron  (M-W) 

Aultman  Hospital,  Canton  (M-W) 

Bethesda  Ho''pital.  Cincinnati  (W) 

Bethesda  Hospital,  Zanesville  (W) 

Christ  Hospital,  Cincinnati  (M) 

City  Hospital,  East  Liverpool  (M-W) 
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Cuyahoga  County  Hospital,  Cleveland  (M-W) 

Deaconess  Hospital,  Cincinnati  (M) 

Elyria  Memorial  Hospital.  Elyria  (W) 

Faindew  Park  Hospital,  Cleveland  (MAV) 

Flower  Hospital,  Toledo  (M-W) 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Cincinnati  (M) 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Dayton  (MAY) 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Zanesville 
Grant  Hospital,  Columbus  (W) 

Holzer  Hospital,  Gallipolis 

Huron  Road  Hospital,  East  Cleveland  {\Yi 

Jewish  Hospital,  Cincinnati  (M-W) 

Lima  Memorial  Hospital,  Lima  (M) 

Lutheran  Hospital,  Cleveland 

Mansfield  General  Hospital,  Mansfield  (M-W) 

Massillon  City  Hospital,  Massillon  fM-W) 

Maumee  Valley  Hospital,  Toledo  (MAY) 

Mercy  Hospital,  Canton 

Mercy  Hospital,  Hamilton 

Mercy  Hospital,  Toledo 

Miami  Valley  Hospital,  Dayton  (M-W) 

Middletown  Hospital,  Middletown  (M-W) 

Mt.  Carmel  Hospital,  Columbus  (W) 

Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  Cleveland  (M-W) 

Ohio  Valley  Hospital,  Steubenville 
Providence  Hospital,  Sandusky  (M-W) 

Riverside  Hospital,  Toledo  (W) 

Riverside  Methodist  White  Cross  Hospital,  Columbus  (M*W) 

St.  Alexis  Hospital,  Cleveland 

St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Dayton  (M) 

St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Youngstown 
St.  Francis  Hospital,  Columbus  (M-W) 

St.  John's  Hospital,  Cleveland 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Cleveland  (M-W) 

St.  Rita’s  School  of  Nursing,  Lima  (M) 

St.  Thomas  Hospital,  Akron 
St.  Vincent  Charity  Hospital,  Cleveland 
St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  Toledo 
Samaritan  School  of  Nursing,  A.shland 
Springfield  City  Hospital,  Springfield  (M-W) 

Toledo  Hospital,  Toledo 

Trumbull  Memorial  Hospital,  Warren  (M-W) 

Youngstown  Hospital  .Association.  Youngstown  (M-W) 
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Kentucky 

Appalachian  Regional  Hospital,  Harlan  (M-W) 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Lexington  (M-W) 

Kentucky  Baptist  Hospital,  Louisville 
King’s  Daughters’  Hospital,  Ashland  (M-^V) 

Norton  Memorial  Infirmary,  Louisville  (W) 
Owensboro-Daviess  County  Hosj)iiaI,  Owensboro  (M-W) 

Sts,  Mary  & Elizabeth  Hospital,  Louisville  (M-W) 

St,  Anthony  Hospital,  Louisville  (W) 

St,  Joseph  Infirmary,  Louisville  (W) 

Indiono 

Holy  Cross  School  of  Nursing,  South  Bend 
Lutheran  Hospital,  Fort  Wayne 

Marion  County  General  Hospital,  Indianapolis  (M-W) 
Memorial  Hospital,  South  Bend  (W) 

St,  Mary  Mercy  Hospital,  Gary  (W) 

Parkview  Methodist  Hospital,  Fort  Wayne  (M-W) 

Protestant  Deaconess  Hospital,  Evansville  (M-W) 

St.  Anthony  Hospital,  Terre  Haute  (W) 

St,  Elizabeth  School  of  Nursing,  Lafayette  (M-W) 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Fort  Wayne  (M-W) 

St,  Margaret  Hospital,  Hammond  (M-W) 

St,  Vincent’s  Hospital,  Indianapolis  (M-W) 

ProcHcol  Nurse  0 year) 

Ohio 

Akron  School  of  PN,  Akron  (M-W) 

Bellaire  School  of  PN,  Bellaire  (M-W) 

Choffin  School  of  PN.  You  nr  town  (W) 

Bowling  Green  Area  School  ut  PN,  Bowling  Green  (W) 
Central  School  of  PN,  Inc.,  Cleveland  (Wj 
Columbus  Public  School  of  PN,  Columbus  (M-W) 

Claude  V.  Ccurter  Technical  School  of  PN.  Cincinnati  (M-W) 
Dayton  School  of  PN,  Dayton  (M-W) 

Elyria  PN  School,  Elyria  (W) 

Euclid  School  of  PN,  Euclid  (W) 

Hamilton  Program  of  PN  Education,  Hamilton  (W) 

Hannah  E.  Mullins  School  of  PN,  Salem  (M-W) 

Jane  Addams  School  of  PN,  Cleveland  (M-W) 

Lakewood  School  of  PN,  Lakewood  (M-W) 

Lima  School  of  PN.  Lima  (M-W) 

Marietta  Area  Technical  School  of  PN,  Marietta  (M-W) 
Marion  Getieral  Hospital  School  of  PN,  Marion  (M-W) 
Marymount  Hospital  School  of  PN,  Garfield  Heights  (W) 
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Mercy  Central  School  of  PN,  Springfield  (W) 

Mid*Ohio  PN  Program,  Mansfield  (M-W) 

Northwestern  Ohio  PN  Training  Center,  Toledo  (M-W) 
Parma  School  of  PN,  Parma  (M-W) 

Portsmouth  City  Schools  PN  Program,  Portsmouth  (W) 
Sandusky  School  of  PN,  Sandusky  (W) 

St.  Francis  Hospital  of  PN,  Cincinnati  (M-W) 

St.  Joseph  School  of  PN,  Lorain  (W) 

Timken  Mercy  Hospital  School  of  PN,  Canton  (M-W) 
Warren  City  Schools,  School  of  PN,  Warren  (W) 
Willoughby-Eastlake  School  of  PN,  Willoughby  (M-W) 

Kentucky 

Appalachian  School  of  PN,  Lexington  (W) 

Danville  School  of  PN,  Danville  (M-W) 

Glasgow  School  of  PN,  Glasgow’’  (M-W) 

Greenville  School  of  PN,  Greenville  (M-W) 

Hazard  School  of  PN,  Hazard  (W) 

Jefferson  County  School  of  PN,  Jefferson  town  (M-W) 

Mayo  State  Vocational  School,  Dept,  of  PN,  Paine sville  (M-W) 
Madison ville  School  of  PN,  Madisonville  (M-W) 

Northern  Kentucky  State  Vocational  School  of  PN. 

Covington  (M-W) 

Owensboro  School  for  PN,  Owensboro  (M-W) 

Pineville  School  for  PN,  Pineville  (M-W) 

Western  Baptist  Hospital  School  of  PN,  Paducah  (M-W) 
Wm.  Booth  Memorial  Hospital  School  of  PN,  Covington  (M-W) 

Indiana 

Bartholomew  Consolidated  School  Corp.  School  of  PN, 
Columbus  (M-W) 

Bloomington  PN  School,  Bloomington  (W) 

Evansville  School  of  PN,  Evansville  (M-W) 

Fort  Wayne  School  of  PN,  Fort  Wayne  (M-W) 

Grant  School  of  PN,  Marion  Community  Schools,  Marion  (M-W) 
Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  School  of  PN,  Indianapolis  (M-W) 
Kokomo  School  of  PN,  Kokomo  (M-W) 

Muncie  School  of  PN,  Muncie  (W) 

New  Alban y-FIoyd  County  School  of  PN,  New  Albany  (M-W) 
Purdue  University,  Calumet  Campus,  PN  Training  Program. 
Hammond  (W) 

Richmond  School  of  PN,  Reid  Memorial  Hospital, 

Spring  Grove.  Richmond  (W) 

South  Bend  School  of  PN,  South  Bend  (M-W) 

Vigo  County  School  Corp.,  Vocational  School  of  PN, 

Terre  Haute  (M-W) 
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OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPIST  (4  to  5 years) 


Ohio 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

Indiana 

Indiana  University  Medical  Center,  Indianapolis 

OPTOMETRIST  (Doctor  of  Optometry)  (6  years) 


Ohio 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

Indiana 

Indiana  University  Medical  Center,  Indianapolis 

ORTHOPTIST  0 year) 


Ohio 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

PHARMACIST  (4  to  5 years) 


Ohio 

Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 
University  of  Toledo,  Toledo 

Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Indiana 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TEACHER  (4  years) 


Ohio 

Ashland  College.  Ashland 

Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea 

Bowling  Green  State  University.  Bowling  Green 

Central  State  College.  Wilberforce 

College  of  Mount  St,  Joseph-on-tlie-Ohio,  Mount  St.  Joseph. 
Cincinnati 

College  of  Wooster.  Wooster 
Denison  University.  Granville 
Findlay  College.  Findlay 
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Heidelberg  College  Tiffin 
Hiram  College,  Hiram 
Kent  State  University,  Kent 
Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville 
Marietta  College,  Marietta 
Miami  University,  Oxford 
Muskingum  College,  New  Concord 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin 
Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
Ohio  University,  Athens 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware 
Otterbein  College,  Westerville 
University  of  Akron,  Akron 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 
University  of  Dayton,  Dayton 
University  of  Toledo,  Toledo 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 
Wilmington  College,  Wilmington 
Wittenberg  University,  Springfield 
Youngstown  University,  Youngstown 

Kentucky 

Asbury  College.  Wilmore 

Berea  College,  Berea 

Campbellsville  College,  CampbeIIs\dlie 

Cumberland  College,  Williamsburg 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  Richmond 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown 

Kentucky  State  College,  Frankfort 

Morehead  State  College,  Morehead 

Murray  State  College,  Murray 

Pikeville  College,  Pikeville 

Transylvania  College,  Lexington 

Union  College,  Barbourville 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

University  of  IjOuisville,  Louisville 

Western  Kentucky  State  College,  Boivling  Green 

Indiana 

Anderson  College,  Anderson 
Ball  State  University,  Muncie 
Butler  University,  Indianapolis 
DePauw  University,  Green  castle 
Earlham  College,  Richmond 
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Franklin  College,  Franklin 
Goshen  College,  Goshen 
Hanover  College,  Hanover 
Indiana  Central  College,  Indianapolis 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 
Indiana  State  College,  Terre  Haute 
Manchester  College,  North  Manchester 
Oakland  City  College,  Oakland 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Rensselaer 
Taylor  University,  Upland 
Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso 

PHYSICAL  THERAPIST  (4  to  5 years) 

Ohio 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati  (scheduled  I967-6SJ 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 

Indiana 

Indiana  University  Medical  Center,  Indianapolis 

PODIATRIST  (Doctor  of  Podiatry)  (6  yeors) 


Ohio 

Ohio  College  of  Podiatry,  Cleveland 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  (5  to  6 years) 

(See  Social  Worker) 

PSYCHOLOGIST  (5  to  7 years) 

Ohio 

Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs 

Ashland  (Allege,  Ashland 

Baldwin ‘Wall  ace  College,  Berea 

Bluffton  College,  Bluffton 

Bowling  Green  Stat'*  University,  Bowlitig  Green 

Capital  University,  Columbus 

Central  State  College,  Wilberforce 

College  of  Steubenville,  Steubenville 

College  of  Wooster,  Wooster 

Defiance  College,  Defiance 

Denison  University,  Granville 

Cleveland  State  College,  Cleveland 
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Findlay  College,  Findlay 
Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin 
Hiram  College,  Hiram 
John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland 
Kent  Stale  University,  Kent 
Kenyon  College,  Gambier 
Lake  Eric  College,  Painesvillc 
Marietta  College,  Marietta 
Mary  Manse  College,  Toledo 
Miami  University,  Oxford 
Mount  Union  College,  Alliance 
Muskingum  College,  New  Concord 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin 
Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada 

Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware 
Otterbein  College,  Westerville 
University  of  Akron,  Akron 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 
University  of  Dayton,  Dayton 
University  of  Toledo,  Toledo 
Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 
Wilberforce  University,  Wilber  force 
Wilmington  College,  Wilmington 
Wittenberg  University,  Springfield 
Xavier  University,  Cincinnati 
Youngstown  University,  Youngstown 

Kentucky 

Asbury  College,  Wilmore 

Bel lar mine  College,  Louisville 

Berea  College,  Berea 

Catherine  Spalding  College,  Louisville 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky,  Danville 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown 

Murray  State  Gollege,  Murray 

Transylvania  College,  Lexington 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

University  of  I.ouisville,  Louisville 

Villa  Madonna  College,  Covington 

Western  Kentucky  State  College.  Bowling  Green 
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Sia-tC^niversity,  Columbus 
U n i versIt^^-Asii^^ 


Indiana 

Anderson  C^ollege,  Anderson 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis 

Concordia  Senior  College,  Bort  Wayne 

DePauw  University,  Grcencastle 

Earlham  College,  Richmond 

Evansville  College,  Evansville 

Franklin  College  of  Indiana,  Franklin 

Goslicn  College,  Goshen 

Hanover  College,  Hanover 

Huntington  College,  Huntington 

Indiana  Central  College,  Indianapolis 

Indiana  State  College,  Terre  Haute 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

Manchester  College,  North  Manchester 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette 

St,  Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne 

St.  Mary-of- the- Woods  College,  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods 

Taylor  University,  Upland 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso 

M^abash  College,  Crawfordsville 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATOR  (5  to  6 years) 

Indiana 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  (4  to  6 years) 

Ohio 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 

Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

Indiana 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SANITARIAN  (5  years) 

Indiana 

Indiana  University  Medical  Center,  Indianapolis 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  STATISTICIAN  (4  to  5 years) 

Any  accredited  college  or  university  offering  a minor  or  major 
in  statistics. 
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RADIOIOGIC  TECHNOLOGIST  (X-RAY)  (2  years) 


Ohio 

Akron  City  Hospital,  Akron 

Akron  General  Hospital,  Akron 

Aultman  Hospital,  Canton 

Barberton  Citizens'  Hospital,  Barberton 

Children's  Hospital,  Akron 

Christ  Hospital,  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  Cincinnati 

Cleveland  Clinic  Educational  roundation.  Cleveland 

Cleveland  Metropolitan  General  Hospital,  Cleveland 

Doctors  Hospital,  Cleveland 

Elyria  Memorial  Ho.spital,  Elyria 

Euclid-Glenville  Hospital,  Euclid 

Flower  Hospital,  7'oledo 

Fort  Hamilton  Ho.spital,  Hamilton 

Fisher-Tit  us  Memorial  Hospital,  Norwalk 

General  Hospital,  Mansfield 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Cincinnati 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  Dayton 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Sandusky 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Zanesville 

Huron  Road  Hospital,  Cleveland 

Jewish  Hospital,  Cincinnati 

Kettering-Memorial  Hospital,  Dayton 

I, ancas ter- Fairfield  County  Hospital,  Lancaster 

Licking  County  Hospital,  Newark 

Marymount  Hospital,  Garfield  Heights 

Maumee  Valley  Hospital,,  Toledo 

Medina  Community  Hospital,  Medina 

Mercy  Hospital,  Canton 

Mercy  Hospital,  Hamilton 

Mercy  Hospital,  Portsmouth 

Mercy  Hospital,  Toledo 

Miami  Valley  Hospital,  Dayton 

Mt,  Sinai  Hospital,  Cleveland 

Ohio  Valley  Hospital,  Steubenville 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

Our  I,ady  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Cincinnati 

Providence  Hospital,  Sandusky 

Riverside  Hospital,  Toledo 

Riverside  Methodist  White  Cross  Hospital.  Columbus 
Robinson  Memorial  Hospital,  Ravenna 
St,  Alexis  Hospital.  Cleveland 
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St,  Charles  Hospital,  Oregon 

St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Dayton 

St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Youngstown 

St.  Francis  Hospital,  Cincinnati 

St.  John’s  Hospital,  Steubenville 

St,  Joseph  Hospital,  Lorain 

St,  Luke’s  Hospital,  Cleveland 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Toledo 

St.  Rita’s  HtKpital,  Lima 

St.  Thomas  Hospital,  Akron 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Toledo 

St.  Vincent’s  Charity  Hospital,  Cleveland 

Southwest  Community  Hospital,  Berea 

Stouder  Memorial  Hospital.  Troy 

Toledo  Hospital,  Toledo 

Trumbull  Memorial  Hospital,  Warren 

Union  Hospital  Association,  Dover 

University  Hospitals  of  Cleveland,  Cleveland 

Youngstown  Hospital  Assn..  North  Side  Unit,  Youngstown 

Youngstown  Hospital  .Assn..  South  Side  Unit,  Youngstown 

Kentucky 

Central  Baptist  Hospital,  Lexington 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Lexington 

Hopkins  County  Hospital,  Madisonville 

King’s  Daughters’  Hospital,  Ashland 

Kentucky  Baptist  Hospital,  Louisville 

Louisville  General  Hospital,  Louisville 

Lourdes  Hospital,  Paducah 

Norton  Memorial  Infirmary,  Louisville 

Owensboro-Daviess  County  Hospital,  Owensboro 

St.  Anthony  Hospital,  Louisville 

St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Covington 

St.  Joseph  Hospital,  Lexington 

St.  Joseph  Infirmary,  Louisville 

Sts.  Mary  & Elizabeth  Hospital.  Louisville 

Wm.  Booth  Memorial  Hospital.  Covington 

Indiana 

Ball  Memorial  Hospital,  Muncie 

Elkhart  General  Hospital,  Elkhart 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  Vincennes 

Indiana  University  Medical  Center.  Indianapolis 

Lutheran  Hospital,  Fort  Wayne 

Methodist  Hospital.  Gary 
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Mciho(iisi  Hospital,  Indianapoli'* 

Memorial  Hospital.  South  llend 
Parkview  Memorial  llospiial,  Foil  Wayne 
Porier  Memorial  Hospital.  Valparaiso 
Proiestaiii  Deaconess  Httsjtiial.  KvansvUle 
Reid  Memorial  Hospital,  Rieliinond 
St.  Aniliony  Ho.spilal,  d'erre  Haute 
St.  Catherine  Ho.s])ital.  Kast  (iliicago 
St.  Jo.sejdi’s  Hos[)ital,  Fort  Wayne 
St.  Margaret’s  Ho.spital,  Hammond 
St.  Mary’.s  Ho.spital,  Evansville 
St.  Vincent’s  Ho.spital,  Indianapolis 

RECREATION  EDUCATION  TEACHER  (4  years) 

Ohio 

Central  State  College,  Will)erforce 
Findlay  College,  Findlay 
Kent  State  University,  Kent 
Ohio  State  University,  Coliinabus 

Kentucky 

Asbury  College,  Wilmore 
University  of  Kentucky,  l.exington 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville 

Indiana 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis 
Franklin  College,  Franklin 
Indiana  State  College,  Terre  Haute 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette 

REHABILITATION  COUNSELOR  (5  to  6 years) 

Ohio 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 

SOCIAL  WORKER  (5  to  6 years) 

Ohio 

Cincinnati  Center  of  Ohio  State  University.  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 
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Kentucky 

University  of  Louisville,  Louisville 

Indiona 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

SPEECH  AND  HEARING  THERAPIST  (4  to  5 years) 

Ohio 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 

Kentucky 

Nazareth  College  of  Kentucky,  Nazareth 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 
Ursuline  College,  Louisville 

Indiana 

Ball  State  University,  Muncie 
Indiana  State  College,  Terre  Haute 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette 


VETERINARIAN  (DOCTOR  OP  VETERINARY  MEDICINE) 


(6  to  8 years) 


Ohio 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 


Indiana 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette 


X-RAY  TECHNOtOGIST  (2  years) 

(See  Radiologic  Technologist) 


Oct  i <)(;*) 
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bummary  of  Enrollment  and  Enrollment  Termination  in  the  Farm  Management  Education  Program  from  December  1, 

1955  to  December  1,  1968, 

Independent  School  District  742,  St.  Cloud,  Minn,  Agriculture  Dept, 

MF  AVAILABLE  IH  VT-ERIC  SET, 

Pub  Date  - 68  9p, 

*FARM  MANAGEMENT!  *ADULT  FARMER  EOUCATIONj  *A'''>iCULTURAL  EDUCATION!  FARM  ACCOUNTS!  *OR0P0UT  RESEARCH;  PROGRAM 
DESCRIPTIONS!  DROPOUT  CHARACTERISTICS;  OROPOUi  IDENTIFICATION!  STUDENT  EN'-OLLf^NT;  ^PROGRAM  EVALUATION 
ST,  CLOUD!  MINNESOTA 

Statistical  data  reporting  enrollment  and  termination  figures  for  an  adult  farm  management  program  from  1955 
through  1968  are  reported  for  89  farms  and  98  farm  operators.  Reasons  fanners  terminated  the  farm  management 
education  program  weret  (1)  Five  farmers  transferred  to  other  schools.  (2)  Four  farmers  retired,  (3)  Six 
farmers  quit  farming,  (4)  Three  farmers  died  while  on  the  program,  (5)  One  could  not  attend  because  of  family 
problems,  (6)  One  disliked  the  Minnesota  farm  record  book,  (7)  Two  were  drafted,  and  (8)  One  left  farming 
because  of  a parent-son  problem.  Two  of  98  operators  or  2,04  percent  of  the  enrollment  could  be  described  as 
dropouts  over  a 12-Ye3r  period,  A longer-tenure  stable  enrollment  and  sound  educational  program  has  resulted 
In  expansion  tot  (l)  farm  management  classes  at  three  elementary  centers  outside  of  St.  Cloud,  (2)  a cooperative 
farm  management  program  with  school  districts  Whose  boundaries  are  contiguous  to  St,  Cloud,  (3)  a post-adult 
program,  and  (4)  the  establishment  of  enterprise  classes  for  those  who  may  not  be  taken  care  of  or  want  a 
full  time  management  program,  (DM) 
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A Summary  of  Enrollment 
and 

En**ollment  Termination 


From 

December  1,  1955  to  December  1,  1968 

In  the 

Farm  Management  Education  Program 
Agriculture  Department,  Technical  High  School 
Independent  School  District  7^2, 

St.  Cloud,  Minnesota  . 


Edward  J.  O'Connell 

Local  and  Area  Voag  Program  Coordinator 

James  K.  Michie 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


U.S.  OEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATIOM 
& WELFARE 
OFFICE  OFEOUCATIOM 
THIS  OOCUMEMT  HAS  BEEM  REPRODUCED 

exactly  as  received fromthepersom  or 

ORGAMiZATtOM  ORIGlMATtMG  IT  POIMTS  OF 
VIEW  OR  OPIMIOMS  STATED  DO  MOT  MECES' 
SARILY  REPRESEMT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EOU- 
CATIOM  POSITIOM  OR  POLICY 


A Suramarj'  of  Enrollment  and  Termination 
For  the  Period  December  1,  1955  to  December  1,  1968 
St*  Cloud  Fann  Management  Program 
Agriculture  Deparfenent,  Technical  High  School 
Independent  School  District  7^2 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 


introduction 


I'lis  summary  considers  the  eighty -nine  farms  and  the  ninety  ei^t  operators 
who  lived  on  thes"  fanns.  For  the  purposes  of  this  summary  we  have  considered 
the  98  operators  as  the  individual  adults  enrolled  in  the  fann  management 
educational  program*  We  did  not  include  the  wives  in  thf  statistics  because 
such  wouldn't  change  the  statistics*  Most  all  wives  participated  in  class, as 
vtfell  as  in  individual  instruction,  a great  share  of  the  time* 

The  instructors  in  the  department  have  been  employed  as  follows: 

1*  Raymond  A*  Anderson  was  employed  in  July  1,  1955o  He  was  on  half  time 
high  school  and  half  time  adult  farm  management  from  July  1,  1955  until 
July  1,  1966.  He  has  been  a full  time  instructor  in  faimi  management  since 
July  1,  1966* 

2.  Mr*  Robert  Underwood  vi/as  employed  on  July  1,  i960.  He  has  always  been 
employed  as  half  time  hi^  school  and  half  time  adult  farm  management  since  i960 

3*  Mr*  0"Connell's  experiences  in  the  school  area  and  other  local  programs 
of  adult  agriculture  education  started  in  19^0,  when  the  department  was  opened 
at  St.  Cloud*  He  started  work  on  coordination  of  the  area  vocational  agri- 
culture education  in  fifteen  central  Minnesota  counties  on  a thirty  percent 
time  allocation  in  the  1959"60  school  year. 

In  1963-64  the  time  share  was  increased  to  ninety  percent  on  area  work 
and  ten  percent  to  local  supervision*.  There  \tere  282  farmers  and  19  instruct- 
ors represented  in  the  area  fann  management  summary  for  the  19 6?  analysis. 

All  farmers  have  attended  classes  at  the  St*  Cloud  Department  Center* 

Prior  to  1967  most  all  farmers  were  vvithin  the  high  school  area  served  by  / 

St*  Cloud»Present  school  district  reorganization  has  resulted  in  some  farmers 
being  in  other  districts  where  high  schools  do  not  provide  an  opportunity  for 
adult  farm  management  education. 

This  summary  is  completed  at  the  time  plans  are  being  considered  for  an 
expanded  program  in  the  district,  in  contiguous  districts  and  in  the  schools 
in  the  fifteen  co\mty  area* 


, A Summary  of  iiiirollment  and  Termination 
For  the  Period  ^eoember  1,  1955  to  December  I5  I968 
Saint  Cloud  Farm  Planagement  Education  Program 
Agriculture  Department,  St«  Cloud,  Minnesota 


Class  by  teacher 
First  yr#  of  Analysis 


ihimber  of  farms  started 
iJumber  of  operators  on  farms 
Reasons  for  Termination; 

1«  Transferred  to  a program 
at  another  school 
2«  Dad  retired  - sons  took 
over,  enrolled  in  program 

3.  Operator  stopped  hi6'  farm 
family  operation 

4.  Death  of  Operator 

5*  Couldn’t  attend  class 
6.  Didn’t  like  the 
iiinn.  Account  Book 
7»  Drafted-into  the 
Armed  Services 

8.  Cold  the  Farm 

9.  Other  reasons 


Total  Terminations 


Remainder  of  Original  Class 


RaA#Class ) R»a# Class 

1956  * 1957-60 

Farm  0p«  j Farm  0p« 


1 


: 1966-67 

! Farm  Op. 


IF 


• R.J.  Class 
: 1964-C,S, 
Fam  Op, 


TIF 


< R«.;«  Class 

i 1964-65 

I Farm  0p» 


Total 
Column 
Farm  Op* 


12 


11 


29 
; 20 


20 


IZ. 


16 


39 


98 


3 

2 

2 

1 

0 


4 

4 

2 

1 

0 


1 

0 

4 

1 


1 

0 

4 

1 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 


1 

1 

0 


0 

1 

0 


1 

1 

0 


4 

2 


5 
4 

6 

3 
1 

1 1 
2 2 
0 0 


1 

I 6 

3 
1 


8 11 


8 8 


3 3 


4= 


! - -!= 

i 21  22  1 16  18  1 16  17  ; 11  13 

• tit 


21  24 


68  74 


i 

i 

( 


i 


I 

) 


Terminators  who  returned  j I I ! ! ! 

to  class  at  a later  date 1 0 0 j 0 0 j 2 2 j 0 0 j 0 0 ^ ^ 2 

1 i < t i 

Number  of  Operators  Dec«  1968  J 22  ! 20  i 17  ^ 13  < ?6 

Number  of  Fa^ms  Dec.  1968 j 4 ^_21 [iQ l_l6 jjO [ 70 


Per  Farm  Statistics  Basic  to  the  Summary 


Details  that  describe  the  reasons  why  faimiers  terminated  their  farm  manage- 
ment education  program  are  listed  as  follov/s: 

I,  Five  farmers,  code  numbers  2-4-9“ll  and  31*  transferred  to  other  schools » 

Four  farmers  have  been  attending  classes  at  another  school  (Foley) » One 
is  in  an  area  where  instruction  isn't  available*  This  farmer,  code  4, 
will  continue  the  analysis  program  at  St*  Cloud  and  may  receive  help  on 
call  at  least  once  or  twice  a year* 

Code  2 - 4 years  analysis  - 1956-1959 
Code  4 - 10  years  analysis  - 1956-1965 

Code  9 “9  years  analysis  - 1956-1964 

Code  11-9  years  analysis  - 1956-1964 
Code  31  * 3 years  analysis  - 1959*“196l 
Consequently  ^j^^neteen  farms  terminated  their  programs - 

2“  Four  farmers,  code  number  4-5-6  and  11  retired*  The  sons  of  these  farmers 
have  taken  over  these  farms*  These  sons  are  also  enrolled  in  another  class 
section*  Although  farmer  1?  retired,  with  no  one  to  take  over,  we  listed 
him  under  the  retirement  reason** 

Code  4 - 9 years  analysis  -1936-1965 
Code  5 - 1 year  analysis  -1956-1956 

Code  6 -12  years  analysis  -1956-196? 

Code  11  -9  years  analysis  -1956-1964 
Code  1?  - 6 years  analysis  -1957-1962 

3*  Six  farmers  quit  farming*  They  were  codes  7-12-17-24-26  and  34*  Code  7 a^^d 
12  are  still  farming  but  live  in  the  urban  grov/uh  pattern  in  v/est  St*  Cloud* 
Code  17  retired  but  final  plan  for  son  to  take  over  isn't  completed* • 

Code  24  is  an  airline  pilot  who  has  gotten  out  of  farming  as  he  v/as  while 
on  the  program*  Code  26  had  a father  v/ho  refuses  to  accept  current  agri- 
c;ilture  nor  let  the  son  take  over  the  farm*  Consequently  the  son  had  to 
quit  and  took  a non  farm  job  this  winter*  Code  34  decided  to  sell  out  to 
the  neighbor  who  is  code  122  on  the  program*  Code  34  is  about  age  45  and 
took  a non-farm  job  as  he  moved  to  ■itovm*  Our  opinion  is  that  the  facts 
made  available,  along  with  individual  instruction,  was  as  valuable  in  getting 
these  people  out  of  farming  as  it  may  be  to  others  v/hom  v;e  attempt  to 
establish  on  a farm* 

Code  7-9  years  analysis  - 1956-1964 
Code  12-6  years  analysis  - 1956-1961 
Code  17  ^ 6 years  analysis  - 1957“1962 
Code  24-4  years  analysis  - I960-I963 
Code  26-9  years  analysis  - 1959-196? 

Code  34-4  years  analysis  - I96O-1963 

4*  Three  farmers,  code  10-35  and  120  died  v/hile  on  the  program*  Two  died  from 
cancer,  one  from  a fireworks  explosion*  In  all  cases  our  instructor  v;as 
farm  counselor  in  the  closing  up  of  the  estate  and  in  one  case  in  counseling 
code  6 about  buying  the  farm  from  the  father  of  the  dead  son  v/ho  was  code  120* 

Code  10  - 10  years  analysis  1956-1965 
Code  35-4  years  analysis  I96I-I964 
Code  120-4  years  analysis  1964-196? 
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5-  Farmer  19  could  not  attend  class  because  of  family  problems,  thus  quit  the 
class* 

Code  19-2  years  analysis  1958-1959 

6*  Farmer  22  had  been  in  a neighbor  school  G*I.  program  v/here  he  had  become  sour 
on  the  Minnesota  Fann  Record  Book,  after  the  first  analysis  he  quit  the 
class  because  of  the  reason  he  gave  us*  It  is  our  opinion  that  there  may 
have  been  other  reasons  for  his  attitude  on  not  continuing  in  class* 

Code  22-1  year  analysis  - 1958 

7*  Farmer  44  was  drafted  in  1967*  He  has  returned  to  the  program*  Farmer  IO6 
was  also  drafted  and  returned  home*  So  far  he  has  not  volunteered  nor  been 
recruited  back*  We  feel  that  the  parents  accounting  system  is  considered, 
their  own  private  system  and  perhaps  the  boy  isn't  going  to  have  much  to 
say  for  some  time**. 

Code  44  - 1 year  analysis  - I966 
Code  106-  1 year  analysis  - 1964 

8*  Farmer  IO7  sold  out  because  of  a parent -son  problem  at  home*  The  educational 
activity  of  the  son  had  to  be  tenninated  as  a result. 

Code  107  - 1 year  analysis  _ I965 

9*  We  have  not  found  any  other  reasons  for  termination*  We  have  been  satisfied 
the  more  definite  reasons  used  iifere  truly  representative  of  the  situation. 
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Conclusions  About  Terminations 


lo  Enrollment  tenninations  included  24  adults.  Since  five  who  terminated  from 
the  St.  Cloud  program  have  enrolled  for  further  education  there  were  only 
nineteen  farmers  out  of  a total  of  9^  farmers  who  actually  terminated  their 
educational  opportunity* 

Only  six  of  the  24  farmers  terminated  had  only  one  year  of  education  and  one 
year  of  analysis.  Four  operators  had  as  fev/  as  a three  year  term.  The  re- 
maining fourteen  operators  were  in  the  program  for  four  or  more  years.  These 
were  in  what  we  consider  to  be  in  an  advanced  class  but  in  a situation  of 
need  where  education  must  progress  with  a progressive  farmer  primarily  in 
times  of  farm  organization,  planning  and  important  decision  making. 

Thus  6/98  or  6ol^  had  only  year  of  education,  I/98  or  1.025^  had  two  years 
of  education,  4/98  or  had  three  years  of  education,  l4/98  or  l4*2^  had 
from  four  to  nine  years  of  education.. 

3«  If  we  confine  termination  to  the  nineteen  who  receive  no  more  education  we 
can  conclude  that  6/I9  or  31*5?^  bad  a year  of  instruction,  3/19  or  15*8%  had 
three  years  of  instruction  and  IO/19  or  52.7%  had  four  or  more  years  of  in- 
struction. Seventeen  of  the  nineteen  fanners  terminated  because  of  farm  prob- 
lems that  follov/ed  an  educational  enrollment  period  of  four  or  more  years. 

4.  Only  tvjo  cases,  code  19  under  reason  five  and  code  22  under  reason  six,  were 
cases  where  terminations  might  be  considered  as  program  dropouts.  Thus  only 
two  of  98  operators  or  2.04%  of  the  enrollment  could  be  described  as  drop- 
outs over  the  twelve  year  period  from  December  1,  1958  to  December  1,  I968. 
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Personal  Interpretation  of  Reasons 
Why  the  Dropout  Problem  Has  Been  Eliminated 


The  interpretations  are  based  on  past  teaching  experience,  farmer  comments, 
teacher  discussions  and  the  results  based  primarily  on  the  concept  that  farm 
management  education  should  be  *'an  organized  program  of  instruction." 

1.  The  original  recruitment  of  a cooperative  key  group  of  tv/elve  farm  families 
set  the  stage  for  a community  illustrative  of  what  management  education  was  in 
1956  and  1957*  The  enrollment  made  in  1958  and  1959  were  an  accrual  of  the 
illustration  in  1956.  Several  transfers  and  contacts  from  these  two  class  groups 
\/ere  the  basic  for  initiation  of  the  program  at  Foley  High  School  at  the  time 
their  G.I  program  was  concluding.  Although  an  advisary  committee  vjasn't  used, 
much  advice  v/as  gotten  from  selected  sources  as  were  experiences  in  the  key 
action  group, 

2,  Enrollment  has  been  added  in  complete  or  almost  complete  blocks  of  farmers. 
These  class  units  could  be  handled  as  class  units  for  at  least  four  or  five  years 
before  being  blended  in  with  other  classes  of  similar  tenure,  \/e  noticed  several 
advantages  to  the  farmer  and  teacher  by  having  educational  work  developed  around 
the  class  units  of  families  and  farms  a package  of  responsibility. 

3*  Experience  has  sho\m  that  farmers  who  are  eni*olled  have  sold  the  program 
to  other  farmers.  Recruitment  of  future  enrollment  has  become  a matter  of  an 
instructor  contacting  farmers  who  already  have  an  interest  to  talk  about  and  a 
need  for  farm  planning,  organization,  accounting,  decision  making  and  the 
latest  in  agricultural  practices.  Several  farmers  took  neighbors  to  class  who 
later  were  our  class  enrollees.  We  haven't  specifically  recruited  enrollment 
since  1956-1957*  We  have  avoided  having  to  accept  farm  families  who  v;ere  "un- 
known" to  us  vdthout  turning  down  people  who  shov/ed  interest  in  enrollment. 

4.  Every  class  group  has  always  had  ten,  eleven  or  tv/elve  class  sessions  per 
year.  At  least  ten  of  the  sessions  wer^  always  taught  by  the  local  teacher  not 
an  outside  speaker,  local  statistics  indicate  a definite  correlation  between 
class  attendance  and  successful  farm  results.  Class  instruction  has  been  based 
on  principles,  objectives,  and  needs  of  the  farm  families*  Some  parts  of  course 
of  study  guidelines  from  various  sources  were  valuable  while  other  parts  were 
useless.  An  attempt  to  keep  an  eye  on  how  the  dollar  of  income  was  purchased 

to  meet  family  goals  and  living  standard  of  the  people  has  always  backgrounded 
teaching*  Farmers  have  stlv/ays  gotten  four  to  six  visits  per  farm  per  year. 

Visits  are  counted  per  farm  not  per  number  of  individuals  on  a farm.  Thus  a 
visit  to  a farm  with  t\/o  operators  and  two  wives  is  one  visit,  not  four  visits 
to  accumulate  instructional  hours  iu  a report* 

5.  The  format  and  system  of  farm  business  analysis  used  has  been  a key  tool 
used  in  the  teacher's  instructional  activity  as  v/ell  as  the  farmers  decision 
making  activity.  In  19^6  the  coordinators  revised  the  research  format  of  farm 
record  analysis  used  at  the  TJni-feersity  of  Minnesota  to  a more  simple  individual 
form  business  analysis.  This  simplified  format,  with  the  same  end  product,  set 
the  stage  for  much  greater  use  of  analysis  as  a tool  of  instruction  in  the  case 
study  approach  to  the  individualistic  nature  of  farms,  farmers,  and  instructors. 

The  preparation  of  the  individual  farm  business  analysis  by  the  teacher  during 
the  first  t\/o,  three  or  possibly  more  years  required  the  teacher  to  learn, 
interpret  and  apply  the  analysis  tool  and  product  to  class  and  individual  instruc- 
tion. This  resulted  in  positive  involvment  and  communication  between  farmer, 
v/ife,  teacher  and,  in  many  cases,  credit  agencies.  This  served  to  keep  teaching 
people  and  teaching  farm  management  in  balance.  Althou^  it  may  be  difficult  to 
document,  our  experiences  here  were  most  valuable  in  keeping  in  tune  idth  the 
economic,  social  and  human  factors  involved  in  farm  management  education, 
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6,  The  teacher  is  usually  the  key  to  the  success  of  most  educationeil  programs* 
Each  teacher  has  planned  his  use  of  time  ;d.thin  his  interest,  dedication  and  the 
future  plans*  Bach  teacher  v/as  responsible  for  his  fu?.l  time  or  half  time  job 
v/ithout  much  interruption  from  activities  outside  his  job  package* 

The  experiences  of  the  coordinator  in  the  local  district  or  central  area 
influenced  the  development  of  organization,  the  concepts  and  principles  that 
for  the  most  part  controlled  or  eliminated  factors  or  problems  that  may  have 
been  detremental  to  the  program. 

7*  The  combination  of  successful  results  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  an  enroll- 
ment tenure  of  four-five  years  has  provided  tv/o  main  values  to  us*  (l)  The 
value  of  time  necessary  to  achieve  results  over  a long  period  of  time  on  a farm 
in  contrast  to  the  shorter  period  of  time  that  we  think  we  can  teach  fam 
management.  (2)  Long  teim  enrollment  tenure  has  provided  us  v/ith  a program 
status  in  our  commxmity  and  teacher  experience  v/e  would  not  have  gotten  other- 
wise* These  values  may  have  offset  the  value  of  adding  more  new  enrollment  by 
decreasing  the  educational  time  given  to  long  tenured  enrollment*  tfe  have 
started  a plan  to  extend  further  on  the  decreasing  of  time  to  tenured  enrollment 
This  may  alloi:  us  to  add  nev/  enrollment  with  present  or  additional  staff  as  work 
load  allows* 

8.  The  elimination  of  dropuouts,  the  use  of  a longer  tenured  stable  enrollment 
and  sound  educational  program  has  set  the  stage  for  these  areas  of  an  expanded 
pro^am  at  St*  Cloud* 

1*  Farm  management  classes  at  three  elementary  centers  outside  of 
St,  Cloud  in  the  rural  area* 

2*  A cooperative  farm  management  program  with  school  districts  whose 
boundaries  are  contiguous  to  St.  Cloud*  (This  could  be  a trade  central 
program  larger  than  our  present  program,  larger  than  it^  one  above  but 
not  part  of  the  area  program  for  the  fifteen  county  area*) 

5*  A post  adult  program  need  for  a very  limited  amoimt  of  educational 
and  the  services  of  farm  records  and  their  analysis* 

k*  The  establishment  of  “enterprise  classes”  for  those  who  may  not 
be  taken  care  of  or  want  a full  time  management  program. 
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CHANGES  IN  C RTAIN  ECONOMIC  FACTORS  ON  FAms 
IN  THE  3T.  CLOUD  F'.R^!  MilNAGKlErn’  FROGIL^K 


May  1969 


Robert  Undertrood  - 26  Farms  * 

1*  Total  cash  operating  expenses 
2*  Machinery  Bqxdp.,  R.  Estate  bought 

3.  Total  cash  farm  purchases 

4.  Total  cash  operating  Income 

5*  Machlneryj  Equip. 9 R.  Estate  sold 
6*  Total  cash  farm  sales 

7«  Net  cash  farm  Income  (6-3) 

8.  Return  to  capital  and  labor 
9*  Labor  earmings  to  operator 

10®  Farm  capital  Investment 

Ray  Anderson  - 38  Farms 
1.  Total  cash  operating  expenses 
2®  Machinery 9 E^uip.9  R.  Estate  bought 
3®  Total  cash  fann  purchases 

4.  Total  cash  operating  Income 
5«  Machlnery9  Equip* 9 R.  Estate  sold 
6#  Total  cash  farm  sales 

Net  cash  farm  income  (6-3) 

8#  Return  to  capital  and  labor 
9*  Labor  earnings  to  operator 

10®  Farm  capital  investment 

TOTALS  BOTH  GROUPS,  64  FARMS 
3.  Total  cash  farm  purchases 
6#  Total  cash  farm  sales 
7.  Total  net  cash  farm  income 
8®  Return  to  capital  and  labor 
9*  Labor  earnings  to  operator 
10®  Total  farm  capital  investment 


Total  for 

1968 

$ 398,250 
168.056 
$ 566,306 

$ 589,199 

1.620 

$ 590,819 

$ 2i).,513 

244,680 
171 ,662 


$ 572,946 

^ 300.987 
$ 873,933 


$ 173,305 

$ 490,050 

$ 331,536 


Starting 

Year 

279,185 

n.136 

B032I 

4169I26 

250 

^16,37^ 

66,055 

129,254 

79,560 


313,644 

139®886 

453,530 


$1,0189842  523,466 


$1,047,238  528,449 


74,913 

230,435 

158,538 


$1,440,239 

$1,638,057 
$ 197,818 
$ 734,730 

$ 553,243 


The  Change 

1197^5 


215,985 

173,073 

17V443 

- 41,542 
115,426 
92,102 


$1,460,283  941,549  518,734 


259,302 

l6l®101 

420,403 

495,376 

23.413 

518,739 

98,387 

259,615 

223,048 


$2,290,707  1,319,672  971,035 


average 
For  1968 

15,332 

6*470 

21,802 

22,684 

62 

22,723 

9W- 
9,  420 

6,609 

56,221 


15,077 

7^920 

22,997 

26,810 

747 

27,557 

4,560 

12,895 

10,041 

60,279 


Average 

Starting 

10,748 


13,487 

16,021 

10 

16,031 

2,544 

4,976 

3,063 


36, ra 


8,254 

3,631 

11,935 

13,775 

13^ 

1,971 

6,064 

4,172 

34,728 


The  Change 

4,534 

,1^31 

8,315 

3 6,663 

- 1,600 
4,444 
3,546 

19,972 


6,823 

4.23,9 

11,062 

13,035 

616 

13,651 


2,589 

6,831 

5,869 

25,551 


803,852  636,387  Notes  * Classes  st -rted  in  1965  or  I966® 

944,825  693 >232  **  Classes  represent  farms  from 

140,973  56,345  four  different  classes  since 

359,689  375,041  1956. 

238,098  315,150 


$3,750,990  2,261,221  1,489,769 
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A variety  of  teaching  procedures  were  used  in  an  experimental  effort  to  broaden  the  business  subject  offerings 
and  improve  the  quality  of  business  education  in  several  schools  in  New  York  state  which  employed  2 or  less 
full-time  business  teachers.  Some  of  these  were*  (1)  utilizing  correspondency  instruction  to  Increase  the 
number  of  offerings,  (2)  developing  more  flexible  schedules  in  order  to  take  care  of  exceptional  cases, 
transfers,  and  other  problems,  (3)  developing  the  concept  and  utilization  of  noncertlfied  people  as  school 
aids  in  order  to  provide  assistance  for  teachers,  principals,  and  other  school  personnel,  (4)  sharing 
educational  services,  and  (S)  developing  multiple  class  instruction  where  two  or  moris  areas  are  taught  to  two 
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Introduction 

This  is  a report  of  some  experimental  efforts  to  broaden  the  business 
subject  offerings  and  improve  the  quality  o;  usiness  education  in  several 
schools  in  the  Catskill  region  of  New  York  State  which  employ  two  or 
less  fulbtime  business  teachers.  This  report  of  multiple>olass  teaching 
procedures  summarizes  the  work  of  some  experienced  business  teachers 
who,  for  the  past  several  years,  have  volunteered  to  carry  out  planned 
educational  experimentation  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Catskill  Area 
Project  in  Small  School  Design. 

In  most  instances,  the  number  of  business  subjects  that  can  be  offered 
in  a secondary  school  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  fulbtime 
business  teachers  employed.  This  places  a limitation  on  the  educational 
offerings  available  to  interested  students  in  the  smaller  schools  unless 
some  way  can  be  found  to  increase  the  subject  offerings.  While  the  school 
centralization  movement  in  New  York  State  has  materially  reduced  the 
number  of  smaller  schools,  there  still  remain  approximately  350  schools 
that  employ  two  or  less  full-time  business  teachers.  Unless  some  way 
can  be  found  to  broaden  the  subject  offerings  in  these  schools,  the  pro- 
gram available,  particularly  for  realistic  vocational  business  training, 
is  likely  to  be  quite  limited  when  considered  in  terms  of  pupils  with  a 
wide  range  of  career  interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities. 

A variety  of  teaching  procedures  was  tried  out  in  carrying  on  the 
educational  experiments.  Some  of  the  more  significant  procedures  were: 

• Utilizing  correspondence  instruction  to  increase  the  number 
of  offerings 

• Developing  more  flexible  schedules  in  order  to  take  care  of 
exceptional  cases,  transfers,  and  other  such  problems 

• Developing  the  concept  and  the  utilization  of  noncertified 
people  as  school  aides  in  order  to  provide  assistance  to 
teachers,  principals,  and  other  school  personnel 

• Sharing  educational  services 

• Developing  multiple.class  instruction  where  two  or  more 
area.:>  are  taught  to  two  or  more  different  groups,  in  the  same 
classroom  at  the  same  time  by  one  teacher 

The  experimental  procedure  which  perhaps  offers  the  greatest  potential 
contribution  for  extending  business  education  in  the  smaller  schools  is 
that  of  multiple-class  teaching.  While  this  is  by  no  means  an  innovation, 
the  experimentation  carried  out,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  represents  a 
type  of  teaching  activity  that  was  deliberately  and  carefully  planned  for 


the  secondary  school  level.  In  order  to  utilize  effectively  the  multiple* 
class  teaching-'prooedure,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  utilize  to  an 
increasingly  greater  extent  a variety  of  human  resources  and  some  of 
the  newer  electionic  and  mechanical  teaching  aids.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  as  many  as  60  different  multiple  classes  have  been  in  operation 
at  one  time  in  the  approximately  25  Catskill  Area  Project  schools. 

While  this  brochure  is  intended  primarily  to  be  an  “idea  stimulator” 
for  the  smaller  schools,  many  of  the  suggestions  included  are  equally 
applicable  to  small  group  instruction  in  the  larger  schools  as  long  as 
the  enrollment  in  multiple  classes  is  kept  somewhere  near  the  optimum 
size  of  15  pupils. 

School  personnel  who  plan  to  use  the  suggestions  included  in  this 
publication  (or  variations  of  them)  should  first  carefully  review  the 
section  entitled,  “Considerations  Prior  to  Experimentatirn.” 

Several  of  the  business  teachers  of  the  Catskill  Area  Project  who  con- 
ducted multiple  classes  have  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  booklet. 
Their  experiences  are  worthy  of  consideration  by  other  business  teachers 
who  may  be  interested  in  similar  experiments  or  try-out  situations.  These 
teachers  are: 

Regis  Hammond,  Downsville  Central  School 

Marion  Hoagland,  Grand  Gorge  Central  School 

Sara  Miller,  Worcester  Central  School 

Petei  Parnell,  Roxbury  Central  School 

Mary  Scott,  Andrew  S.  Draper  Central  School,  Schenevus 

During  the  time  that  this  booklet  was  being  prepared,  Margaret  Deal 
and  Lloyd  A.  Taylor,  of  the  New  Berlin  Central  School,  met  with  the 
above  teachers  and  made  important  suggestions. 

Evelyn  Hodgdon  and  Lyle  E.  Roberts,  associates  on  the  Catskill  Area 
Project  staff,  also  contributed  valuable  information  regarding  over-all 
purposes  and  philosophy. 

Louis  R.  Rosettie  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Distributive 
Education  served  as  a consultant  to  the  business  teachers  experimenting 
in  the  Catskill  Area  Project  and  co-ordinated  the  efforts  of  the  curriculum 
committee  that  prepared  this  brochure. 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Distributive  Education  would 
be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  reactions  of  local  school  personnel  as  to  the 
contents  of  this  brochure  and  of  any  experiments  which  they  may 
conduct. 


Joseph  R.  Strobel 
Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Instructional  Services 
(Vocational  Education) 


John  E.  Whitcraft 
Chief 

Bureau  of  Business  and 
Distributive  Education 
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What  Are  the  Advantages  of  Multiple  Classes 
to  the  Pupils? 


Teachers  who  have  been  handling  classes  of  this  ly^e  list  these  ad* 
vantages.  The  pupil: 

1.  Receives  more  individualized  instruction. 

2.  Has  a greater  opportunity  to  develop  initiative  because  he  must 
take  more  responsibility  for  his  own  learning. 

3.  Takes  a more  active  part  in  the  evaluation  of  his  work,  thereby 
developing  a greater  degree  of  responsibility  for  bis  own  learning. 

4.  Is  able  to  progress  at  his  own  rate  of  speed. 

5.  Feels  the  need  to  develop  better  study  habits. 

6.  Feels  freer  to  participate  in  small  group  activities. 


Special  Considerations  Regarding  Multiple  Classes 

What  Must  the  Teacher  Do? 

1.  Adopt  the  philosophy  that  pupib  can  learn  on  their  own,  and 
de*emphasize  the  idea  that  learning  takes  place  only  upder  his 
direct  supervision. 

2.  Accept  the  role  of  consultant  and  guide  as  opposed  to  lecturer 
and  questioner. 

3.  Spend  greater  time  in  preparation. 

4.  Be  even  more  versatile  so  that  he  can  adapt  to  most  situations 
readily  and  be  available  to  help  individuals  as  needed- 

5.  Prepare  aids  to  enable  pupils  to  go  forward  by  self-direction. 

6.  Spend  adequate  time  in  orienting  the  pupils  to  this  new  class-  - 
room  environment. 

What  May  the  Teacher  Find  Useful? 

1.  Use  of  long-term  assignments — weekly  or  unit  plan  rather  than 
daily. 

2.  Use  of  correspondence  course  materials. 

3.  Increased  use  of  audio,  visual,  and  electronic  aids. 

4.  Allowing  pupils  to  assist  one  another. 

5.  Assistance  of  school  aide  personnel. 


What  Must  the  Pupil  Do? 

1.  Work  for  improved  study  habits. 

2.  Make  better  use  of  instructional  materials. 

3.  Develop  self-discipline  so  that  time  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

4.  Develop  ability  to  work  with  other  pupils. 

5.  Be  able  to  assess  his  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  more  ac- 
curately, and  know  when  to  ask  for  help. 


What  Instructional  Materials  and  Facilities  Are  Desirable? 

While  no  special  equipment  or  facilities  are  actually  needed,  teachers 
have  found  that  the  use  of  the  following  types  of  helps  has  made  working 
with  multiple  classes  easier: 

1.  Duplicated  learner  guides  (see  page  14)  or  outlines  containing 
summaries  or  highlights  of  units. 

2.  Weekly  or  unit  assignments. 

3.  Tapes  and  records  with  work  sheets  to  accompany  them. 

4.  Listening  devices — earphones  enabling  groups  to  listen  while 
others  work  in  another  area. 

5.  Greater  variety  of  materials  for  different  levels  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

6.  Partitions  for  sectioning  rooms. 

Note:  The  teacher  is  the  key.  All  the  teaching  aids  in  the  world  will  not 
guarantee  success  unless  the  teacher  wishes  the  system  to  succeed 
and  is  willing  to  make  some  changes  from  former  teaching 
methods. 

What  Are  Some  Things  To  Avoid? 

1.  Going  all  out  too  soon — select  an  area  that  is  adaptable  to  this 
technique. 

2.  Evaluating  the  entire  experiment  on  the  basis  of  one  unit  of 
work. 

3.  Letting  pupils  go  forward  on  their  own  without  covering  basic 
fundamentals  of  subject  matter. 

4.  Worrying  about  the  time — it  is  all  right  to  spend  35  minutes  or 
■*  full  period  with  one  group  occasionally. 

5.  Combining  groups  with  a wide  range  in  age  (freshmen  with 
seniors) . 

6.  Enrollments  which  exceed  the  suggested  optimum  size  of  15 
pupils. 
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What  Are  the  Advantages  of  Multiple  Classes 
to  Administration  and  Guidance? 

Partial  elimination  of  the  alternation  of  courses  aids  in  planning  the 
pupil’s  4*year  program.  In  case  of  failure  in  a particular  course,  there 
is  not  a year’s  delay  before  it  can  be  repeated.  Now,  with  18  credits  re- 
quired for  graduation  with  a Regents  diploma,  business  departments  can 
probably  expect  increased  enrollments  and  should  be  prepared  to  offer 
most  courses  each  year.  Subjects  that  would  not  ordinarily  be  offered 
at  all  because  of  insufficient  demand  can  now  be  made  available  through 
multiple  classes,  thus  making  possible  more  sequences  each  year.  Multiple 
classes  also  provide  a method  of  handling  transfer  pupils  because  courses 
might  not  otherwise  be  offered  in  the  school  to  which  he  transferred* 

More  efficient  use  of  business  classrooms,  facilities,  and  equipment  is 
made  possible.  Multiple  classes  also  make  the  equipment  available  to  a 
greater  number  of  pupils. 

The  teacher’s  time  is  used  more  efficiently  since  multiple  classes  permit 
a more  equitable  pupil  load  and  assist  in  the  elimination  of  extremely 
small  classes. 


Learner  Guides 

A learner  guide  suggests  materials,  methods,  and  techniques  that  assist 
pupils  in  acquiring  concepts,  skills,  factual  material,  and  content. 

A learner  guide  is  intended  to  help  pupils  work  independently. 

A learner  guide  implies  that  the  teacher  . . . 

1.  Functions  largely  as  s resource  person  and  consultant. 

2.  Has  overall  supervision  of  pupil* planning,  timing,  and  use  of 
the  material* 

S.  Has  direct  face-to*face  contact  with  the  learner. 

A learner  guide  may  range  from  simple  directions  on  the  chalkboard 
for  pupils  to  an  extensive  kit  consisting  of  many  kinds  of  materialsi  such 
as  duplicated  worksheets;  teacher  and  commercially  prepared  tapes,  discs* 
and  belts;  films  and  filmstrips;  charts;  programed  lessons;  and  cor- 
respondence course  materials. 

A learner  guide  contains  and  provides  comprehensive,  flexible  sug- 
gestions to  assist  the  pupil  in  selecting  work  in  keeping  with  his  interests 
and  abilities. 

Samples  of  learner  guides  and  certain  related  materials  are  included  in 
loan  packets  which  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Distributive  Education. 


Some  Examples  of  Multiple  Classes 

The  examples  of  multiple  classes  which  are  described  in  this  section 
are  the  ones  that  seem  to  illustrate  best  the  most  typical  teacher-learner 
situations  that  were  encountered  by  the  business  teachers  of  the  Catskill 
Area  Project  during  their  experimentation.  Other  combinations  of 
multiple  business  classes  not  discussed  herein  that  have  been  taught  suc- 
cessfully by  teachers  in  the  Catskill  Area  Project  are: 

Shorthand  I,  and  shorthand  II  and  transcription 
Shorthand  I,  shorthand  II  and  transcription,  and  personal 
typewriting 

Typewriting  I and  personal  typewriting 
Introduction  to  business  and  typewriting  I 
Bookkeeping  II  and  12th-year  vocational  business  practice 
Shorthand  II  and  transcription,  and  12th-year  vocational 
business  practice 

Business  teachers  may  want  to  experiment  with  other  multiple  classes 
where  local  needs  and  pupil  interests  will  be  met.  Some  examples  are: 
Shorthand  I and  machine  transcription 
Shorthand  II  and  transcription,  and  machine  transcription 
12th-year  vocational  business  practice  and  machine  transcription 
Bookkeeping  1 and  II 
Distribution  I and  II 

Bookkeeping  and  Business  Arithmetic 

Bookkeeping  and  business  arithmetic  are  a combination  that  lend  them- 
selves to  this  type  of  classroom  situation  quite  readily.  A teacher  in  one 
of  the  project  schools,  using  mimeographed  guides  for  the  pupils,  has 
conducted  a class  of  this  type  for  a period  of  3 years  with  equally  good 
achievement  by  the  pupils.  One  year  two  pupils  were  able  to  obtain  credit 
for  both  courses,  taking  the  business  arithmetic  Regents  examination 
on  a short-time  basis. 

The  duplicated  learner  guides  for  bookkeeping  call  for  the  pupils  to 
fill  in  answers  on  the  sheets.  They  also  provide  the  assignments  for  each 
chapter.  The  guides  were  designed  to  encourage  and  facilitate  progress 
at  the  individual  pupil’s  rate.  The  instructor  also  prepared  a lesson  tape 
for  the  60-day,  6 per  cent  interest  method,  which  has  accompanying  work 
sheets  to  be  used  by  the  pupils. 

The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  check  their  own  work  using  the  key. 
They  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  are  ready  to  go  to  a new  topic 
or  whether  they  need  additional  practice  problems  on  the  current  topic. 
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When  the  pupil  feels  he  is  ready,  he  requests  test  materials  for  the  section 
on  which  he  has  been  working.  Minimum  requirements  have  to  be  set, 
of  course. 

These  multiple  classes  have  had  an  average  enrollment  of  16  pupils. 

Multilevel  Business  Law 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  teacher  prepared  learner 
guides  for  the  pupils’  use  in  business  law.  These  guides  outlined  the  main 
topics  and  principles  of  law  to  be  covered  in  each  unit.  A variety  of 
activities  was  presented  in  the  learner  guides  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  expected  levels  of  ability  in  the  class.  This  multilevel  class  was  or- 
ganized into  three  groups:  enriched-  Regents,  and  modified.  Actually, 
the  guides  were  adaptable  to  individual  use-  and  each  pupil  might  do  as 
many  activities  as  he  wished- 

In  planning  the  division  of  the  class  into  three  groups,  the  teacher  first 
studied  the  record  of  each  pupil-  The  teacher  had  taught  many  of  the 
pupils  in  business  courses  in  other  years  so  he  could  determine  fairly 
accurately  the  kind  of  work  he  might  expect  from  each  pupil.  The  teacher 
explained  to  the  entire  class  that-  since  all  of  them  were  not  taking 
business  law  for  the  same  purpose*  they  would  not  all  study  the  same 
books  or  do  the  same  type  of  work.  Since  some  people  were  interested 
in  business  law  only  as  it  might  help  them  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
everyday  living,  they  would  study  law  with  that  thought  in  mind  rather 
than  with  the  Regents  examination  as  part  of  their  goal.  Some  would 
need  to  pass  the  business  law  Regents  examination  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  graduation;  therefore-  passing  the  Regents  examina- 
tion would  necessarily  become  part  of  their  goal  along  with  the  need  of 
using  business  law  for  their  own  personal  use* 

A vocabulary  list  and  a list  of  references  which  included  the  textbook 
were  provided-  The  guide  directed  the  pupils  to  read  the  textbook  and 
at  least  one  other  reference*  A series  of  assignments  was  listed,  including 
case  problems  taken  from  various  textbooks.  Suggestions  were  also  given 
for  bulletin  board  displays,  interviews  at  various  business  establishments, 
field  trips,  and  discussions  or  skits  that  might  be  presented  to  the  class. 
After  the  learner  guides  for  the  first  topic  in  the  unit  w^ere  distributed- 
the  teacher  explained  the  important  points  to  the  entire  class- 

Some  pupils  then  studied  the  reference  of  their  choice  while  others 
read  the  textbook-  Some  pupils  worked  on  the  vocabulary  list.  The  second 
day,  after  each  pupil  had  studied  the  references,  the  pupils  selected  from 
the  guides  the  assignments  they  would  do-  Some  of  them  did  the  cases 
in  the  guides;  some  worked  on  the  case  problems  in  the  text;  others 


worked  in  groups  preparing  bulletin  board  displays,  planning  panel  dis- 
cussions, or  planning  an  interview  with  a local  businessman- 

The  teacher  set  a minimum  number  of  assignments  which  all  pupils 
were  expected  to  complete.  Those  pupils  with  lower  than  average  ability 
would  do  the  minimum.  The  pupils  who  were  interested  in  securing 
R^ents  credit  for  business  law  were  instructed  by  the  teacher  to  do  other 
activities  in  addition  to  the  minimum.  The  enriched  group  would  not 
do  all  the  assignments  completed  by  the  first  two  groups  but  would 
select  parts  of  each  of  those  assignments  plus  other  activities,  such  as 
outside  reading  on  which  they  would  report  to  the  entire  class,  or  more 
difficult  and  involved  case  problems.  All  these  assignments  were  related 
to  the  same  topic  so  that  all  pupils  spent  the  same  amount  of  time  on 
each  unit.  It  was  not  a question  of  preparing  guides  so  that  som^  pupils 
might  finish  the  course  in  a shorter  period  of  time  but  rather  that  the 
course  content  might  be  enriched  for  those  pupils  of  outstanding  ability 
and  interest  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  a course  that  would  be  interesting 
and  meaningful  to  the  pupils  with  less  ability. 

Short  quizzes  were  given  at  the  end  of  each  topic,  and  full-period  unit 
tests  were  given  at  the  end  of  each  unit  studied.  The  same  test  was  ad- 
ministered to  all  the  pupils.  Certain  questions  were  designated  as  a 
minimum  which  all  pupils  were  required  to  answer.  An  additional  set  of 
questions  was  to  be  answered  by  the  pupils  who  were  of  Regents  ability ; 
and  still  another  set  of  questions  was  presented  to  the  enriched  group, 
who  would  answer  the  minimum  questions  plus  their  own  set. 

Introduction  to  Business  and  Business  Law 

A multiple  class  of  introduction  to  business  and  business  law  has  also 
been  conducted.  Certain  difficulties  were  encountered  in  this  combination. 
The  teacher  felt  that  the  following  were  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  the 
class: 

1.  Both  courses  are  of  the  discussion  type. 

2.  Range  in  age  was  too  great — the  younger  group  did  not  work 
well  independently. 

3.  Size  of  the  groups  was  large — 11  in  one  and  14  in  the  other. 

4.  Class  had  to  be  taught  in  a room  other  than  the  business  room. 

Acknowledging  these  difficulties,  the  results  were  as  follows:  Eight 
out  of  ten  passed  introduction  to  business — class  average  75  per  cent. 
All  students  passed  the  business  law  course — class  average  77  per  cent. 
Eleven  out  of  twelve  passed  the  business  law  Regents  examination.  One 
exceptional  student  took  the  Regents  examination  on  a short-time  basis 
and  scored  in  the  90’s. 
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Salesmanship  and  Typewriting 

In  planning  for  a multiple  class  in  salesmanship  and  typewriting,  one 
of  the  first  things  that  had  to  be  considered  was  room  arrangement.  The 
teacher  had  to  arrange  the  furniture  so  that  tlie  sates  group  of  seven 
pupils  could  hear  each  other  above  the  nine  typewriters.  He  had  a screen 
(heavy  dark  green  canvas,  approximately  5 feet  high)  made  that  would 
slide  between  the  two  groups.  This  worked  very  well.  It  not  only  enabled 
the  pupils  to  hear  each  other  better,  but  also  kept  the  sales  group  from 
watching  the  typing  group.  After  the  first  week,  however,  the  novelty  of 
watching  the  typing  group  wore  off. 

During  the  first  2 weeks,  the  teacher  spent  almost  all  his  time  with 
the  typewriting  group.  The  sales  group  worked  independently  using 
learner  guides  and  books  that  had  been  provided.  These  guides  had  been 
prepared  prior  to  the  opening  of  school.  It  helped  a great  deal  to  have 
these  learner  guide?  prepared  ahead  of  time.  They  were  based  on  three 
or  four  salesmanship  books,  booklets,  and  pamphlets  in  addition  to  the 
basic  text.  While  the  teacher  worked  with  the  typewriting  group,  the  sales 
group  looked  up  topics  from  these  other  books  following  the  suggestions 
in  the  learner  guides.  There  were  not  enough  supplementary  books  for 
each  pupil,  so  at  times  pupils  would  help  each  other  and  swap  materials. 
While  questions  on  the  guide  sheets  as  well  as  some  in  the  text  were 
discussed,  the  typewriting  pupils  would  practice  and  complete  work 
assigned  them.  The  teacher  was  available  to  help  individuals  in  each 
group  as  needed. 

After  the  first  few  weeks,  the  typewriting  group  came  into  the  room 
and  immediately  started  to  work  on  drill  sentences  for  the  first  few 
minutes,  during  which  time  the  teacher  informed  the  sales  group  what 
they  were  to  do.  This  sometimes  was  only  a matter  of  continuing  the 
work  they  had  been  doing.  Then  the  teacher  timed  the  typewriting  group, 
gave  any  instructions,  explained  new  work,  and  the  like.  If  the  sales 
group  was  at  a point  where  it  was  ready  to  discuss  questions,  the  type- 
writing group  practiced  lessons  in  their  books.  The  teacher  stood  where 
he  could  observe  the  typewriting  group  while  he  worked  with  the  other 
group.  Occasionally,  when  the  sales  pupils  were  worldng  on  their  own, 
the  teacher  spent  almost  the  entire  period  with  the  typists. 


Tweifth'Year  Vocational  Business  Practice  and  Typewriting 


When  pupils  were  being  scheduled  for  their  fall  classes,  25  registered 
for  typewriting,  and  only  18  typewriters  were  available.  The  purchase 
of  additional  machines  could  not  solve  the  problem  because  space  and 
rooms  were  not  available.  Limiting  the  class  to  18  pupils  would  not  solve 


the  problem  either,  because  of  increasing  enrollments  in  the  years  ahead. 
A multiple  class  of  12th*year  vocational  business  practice  (which  is  a 
multiple  class  in  itself)  and  typewriting  came  into  being  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  pupils. 

Because  an  orientation  period  is  necessary  for  the  12th-year  vocational 
business  practice  pupils,  it  will  be  to  the  teacher’s  advantage  to  prepare, 
before  the  opening  of  school,  a list  of  the  materials  to  be  used  throughout 
the  course.  This  list  may  be  duplicated  and  passed  out  to  each  of  the  12th- 
year  pupils.  The  materials  mentioned  should  be  available  for  the  pupils 
to  inspect  and  become  acquainted  with  during  the  first  week. 

During  the  first  few  days,  the  orientation  takes  place  in  the  pupils’ 
laboratory  period.  This  allows  the  teacher  to  carry  on  the  teaching  of  the 
keyboard  as  he  would  in  the  regular  typewriting  class,  because  the  12th* 
year  pupils  will  have  begun  their  projects  and  can  proceed.  The  same 
material  is  presented  to  the  beginning  typists  in  the  multiple  class  as  in 
a regular  typewriting  class. 

When  a typewriting  pupil  has  difficulty  with  an  exercise  or  a machine, 
in  many  instances,  one  of  the  12th* year  pupils  can  aid  him.  If  the  teacher 
is  working  with  the  typewriting  group  and  a problem  arises  with  one 
of  the  12th*year  pupils,  one  of  the  other  12th-year  pupils  may  be  able 
to  aid  his  classmate  without  the  teacher’s  being  taken  from  the  typewriting 
group. 

From  results  shown  thus  far  in  the  multiple  group,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  activity  of  the  12th*year  group  detracts  from  or  hinders'  the 
progress  of  the  beginning  typists.  It  could  be  that  the  activity  of  the 
12th-year  group  generates  additional  motivation  in  the  typewriting  group. 

This  type  of  multiple  class  is  not  intended  to  be  a cure*all  for  accom- 
modating class  rosters,  but  it  does  look  promising  and  challenging  as  a 
solution  to  some  of  the  problems  of  scheduling  and  of  meeting  pupil  needs. 

Shorthand  II  and  Transcription  Plus  Typewriting 

Shorthand  11  and  transcription  plus  typewriting  make  a good  combina- 
tion for  multiple*class  teaching.  Both  classes  use  the  typewriter:  one  as 
a tool  in  transcription  techniques,  and  the  other  for  basic  typewriting 
instruction.  The  shorthand  II  and  transcription  class  meets  for  a double 
period.  The  first  period  is  usually  devoted  to  reading  shorthand  from 
the  pupils’  homework  notes  and  to  developing  speed  in  taking  dictation. 
The  dictation,  for  the  most  part,  is  done  by  the  teacher.  However,  record- 
ings also  may  be  used  in  repetitious  exercises  for  building  speed. 

The  second  period  of  the  shorthand  11  and  transcription  class  is  com- 
bined with  the  typewriting  class.  The  multiple  class  is  now  arranged  so 
that  the  shorthand  pupils  are  seated  in  one  area  of  the  room,  while  tl 
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typewriting  class  is  in  another.  A tape  recorder,  which  is  equipped  with 
earphones,  may  he  used  for  the  shorthand  pupils  to  take  dictation  for 
the  day’s  transcription,  or  the  dictation  may  have  been  given  at  the 
end  of  the  first  period.  These  possibilities  allow  the  teacher  to  work  with 
the  typewriting  class. 

Activities  common  to  both  classes,  such  as  care  of  the  typewriter, 
changing  the  ribbon,  use  of  the  carbon,  etc.,  allow  for  mutual  demonstra- 
tion techniques. 

The  teacher  is  available  to  help  individuals  in  each  group,  as  needed. 


School  Aides 

The  teacher  of  a multiple  class  may  be  assisted  with  some  of  the  added 
duties  through  the  services  of  a school  .Me,  The  amount  of  time  the 
aide  could  spend  with  the  teacher  would,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
number  of  multiple  classes  being  taught  and  the  enrolbnent  in  these 
classes.  Since  the  aide  would  probably  not  be  a certified  teacher,  she 
would  not  assist  in  the  actual  instruction. 

There  are  many  clerical  duties,  however,  that  the  school  aide  may 
perform,  such  as  checking  errors  on  typing  papers,  checking  errors  on 
shorthand  transcription,  errors  on  office  typing  practice  sets  (using  key), 
and  checking  objective  tests.  In  all  these  cases,  the  school  aide  merely 
indicates  the  error  with  a mark,  and  the  teacher  can  then  see  at  a glance 
the  type  of  errors  each  pupil  is  making,  plan  for  helping  the  pupil  improve, 
and  grade  the  paper. 

The  school  aide  may  also  marK  report  cards,  make  dictation  belts 
for  shorthand  pupils,  and  supervise  study  halls.  The  school  aide  may 
assist  the  teacher  by  setting  up  audio-visual  equipment,  checking  reference 
materials  with  the  librarian,  or  gathering  any  other  data  the  teacher 
may  desire. 


Supervised  Correspondence  Courses  and  Materials 

One  c'  ^he  principal  problems  in  teaching  multiple  classes  is  finding 
time  to  prepare  material  for  the  pupils  that  is  worthwhile  and  is  not 
just  busy  work.  Supervised  correspondence  course  materials  may  help  a 
teacher,  especially  or^  who  is  just  beginning  a multiple  class.  These 
materials  might  be  use.,  in  several  ways: 

1.  As  a supervised  correspondence  course — with  the  teacher  in  the 
room  to  aid  pupils  when  necessary. 

2.  As  supplemental  material  for  the  better  pupils. 

3.  As  drill  and  remedial  work  (depending  on  course)  for  slower 
pupils. 


4>.  As  an  aid  to  the  teacher  in  making  lesson  plans. 

5.  As  a means  of  keeping  the  teaching  load  within  reasonable 
bounds. 

Two  sources  from  which  schools  can  obtain  information  concerning 
correspondence  courses  and  materials  ere: 

National  University  Extension  Association,  Guide  to  Correspondence 
Study.  University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 

National  Home  Study  Council.  Home  Study  Blue  Book,  National  Home 
Study  Council.  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Copies  of  these  and  several  related  publications  are  included  in  the 
loan  packet  entitled,  “Materials  for  Use  in  Connection  With  Business 
Programs  in  the  Small  High  School.”  This  loan  packet  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Distributive  Education. 


Considerations  Prior  to  Experimentation 

It  is  not  suggested  here  that  school  districts  hurriedly  try  out  or  adopt 
new  practices  merely  because  they  are  different  or  are  claimed  to  bold 
promise.  Changes  must  be  made  slowly  with  careful  preparation  of  the 
faculty  and  of  the  community.  Even  then,  it  is  to  be  preferred  that  work 
proceed  on  a trial  basis  in  order  that,  at  the  end  of  a period  of  time, 
the  school  district  may  have  some  evidence  on  which  to  base  a judgment 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  new  practice  is  superior  to  the  old. 

Before  deciding  to  attempt  experimental  classes  similar  to  those 
described  in  this  brochure,  a teacher,  along  with  his  administrator  and 
school  guidance  officer,  should  give  consideration  in  terms  of  community 
need  to  all  or  some  of  the  following  questions. 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  experimental  or  try-out  situation  ? 

2.  What  is  hoped  to  be  accomplished? 

3.  Does  it  involve  a change  of  content,  method,  or ? 

4.  What  is  to  be  done? 

5.  How  is  it  to  be  done? 

6.  How  many  pupils  are  involved? 

7.  Over  what  period  of  time? 

8.  Are  there  some  controls  to  evaluate  results? 

9.  What  types  of  evaluations  are  to  be  used? 

10.  How  is  knowledge  or  skill  to  be  tested? 

11.  What  are  the  differences  between  the  usual  procedures  and  the 
experimental  program? 

12.  Would  the  project  be  of  value  to  business  education  generally 
if  it  were  successful? 

13.  Does  it  prove  (or  substantiate)  what  is  already  known? 

14.  Is  it  usable  in  school  situations  other  than  the  one  in  which  it 
is  being  tried  out? 

15.  Will  it  be  recommended  lor  schools  of  a certain  size  only? 


Some  Hints  to  Teachers  Interested  in 
Experimenting  With  Multiple  Classes 

1.  In  order  to  have  some  mfcrmation  for  purposes  of  over>all  evalua* 
tion  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  business  teachers  may  hnd  it 
advisable  to  keep  all  or  some  of  the  following  records : 

а.  The  time  <iach  pupil  devotes  daily  to  class  work 

б.  Th'j  time  each  pupil  devotes  daily  to  out>of*class  work 

c.  N’lmbor  ol  days  each  pupil  is  absent 

d.  Assignments  and  projects  completed  on  schedule 

e.  Appraisal  of  each  pupil  as  to  study  skills  and  study  habits 

/,  Scores  on  intelligence,  aptitude,  and  standard  achievement  tests 
(basic  skills) 

g.  Bases  for  end*point  evaluations 

A.  Comparative  effectiveness  of  different  learning  devices  and  tech- 
niques used,  such  as. . . . 

( 1 ) Printed  materials 

(2)  Audio  materials 

(3)  Visual  materials 

(4)  Other 

2.  Notify  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Distributive  Euucatioii  in  ad- 
vance of  the  experiment,  and  request  any  assistance  that  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  may  be  able  to  give. 

3.  Prior  to  starting  the  experiment,  plan  to  visit  one  or  more  teachera 
who  have  carried  on  a multiple-class  experiment. 

4.  If  possible,  obtain  samples  of  learning  guides  that  have  been  de- 
veloped for  use  in  similar  multiple  classes. 

5.  Borrow  the  loan  packet  available  from  the  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Distributive  Education  which  contains  materials  that  ha 'c  already  been 
developed. 

6*  Do  not  undertake  such  a project  unless  you  believe  in  the  idea  and 
its  possible  advantages  to  the  pupils. 
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X.  Introduction 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  heis  traditione^.ly  teen  hi^ly  spe- 
cialized^ with  course  content  selected  for  its  contribution  to  tbe  skills 
aud  knowledges  of  a single  tirade  or  occupation  or  closely  related  trades  or 
occupations.  This  concept  of  preparation  for  employment  has  been  effective, 
to  a great  degree,  from  the  beginning  of  occu^tione^.  training. 

The  Vocational  Act  of  19^3  liberalized  the  former  regulations  and 
requirements  for  Vocational  progirams,  and  also  provided  the  opportunity  for 
developing  new  and  innovative  vocational  programs  through  experimental  and 
demonstration  projects  and  pilot  progreuns.  Folloi/ing  this  liberalization  in 
1963,  time  and  thought  were  given  to  the  development  of  a somewhat  different 
and  more  flexible  program  of  instruction  which  could  be  tested  and  verified 
on  a pilot  beisis.  Mr.  Cizrus  Stoltz,  Chief  of  Trade  and  Industrie^.  Education, 
sensed  the  expanding  needs  and  development  possibilities  for  such  a pilot 
study  and  proposed  a pilot  program  in  the  laetals  field  to  be  cedled  Diver- 
sified Metals  Occupations.  Possible  eureas  of  instruction  were  to  include 
sheet  metals,  foundry,  heat  treating  and  tempering  (Metallurgy),  welding, 
and  machine  shop.  Any  three  or  more  of  these  five  units  wei^  acceptable  p.% 
the  basis  of  instruction. 

The  objectives  of  the  Diversified  Metals  Occupations  progiam  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  (l)  to  provide  the  students  with  skills  for  employment 

Ydiich  are  also  transferable  fromr  one  situation  to  another,  (2)  to  provide  the 
students  with  skills  and  competencies  required  to  perform  in  a “cluster"  or 
"family"  of  closely  related  jobs,  (3)  to  establish  the  fact  that  jobs  in  in- 
dustry exist  which  require  a bsroad  coverage  of  skills  and  knowledges  in  the 
metals  field,  (h)  to  determine  Whether  a t\:o-year  training  p3^ram  at  ihe 
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Junior-senior  level  can  lie  devised  which  will  provide  training  sufficient  to 
lead  to  employment  in  any  one  or  several  of  the  areas  of  instruction,  and 
(5)  to  provide  to  small  and  medium-sized  secondary  schools  with  adequate 
laboratory  and  shop  facilities  the  opportunity  to  offer  a vocational  train- 
ing program  in  trades  and  industry. 

l!he  B.M.O.  pilot  program  was  conceived  as  a two-year  course,  meet- 
ing a minimum  of  550  minutes  per  weeh,  3^  wcchs  per  year,  for  a three  j'car 
pilot  study  periods  Bie  program  was  initiated  in  the  fall  of  1966  and  the 
three -year  study  was  completed  as  of  June  1,  1969* 

II,  Organization 

Secondary  schools  which  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  D.M.O. 
pilot  study  were  very  carefully  chosen*  Factors  considered  to  be  important 
to  the  evaluation  of  the  study  were:  (l)  a i;ell-equipped  unit  shop  metals 
laboratory/  and  (2)  etn  instructor  with  several  years  of  teaching  in  a unit 
metals  shop*  Twenty  schools  were  contacted  and  invited  to  participate  in  the 
study.  Each  was  visited  by  a Txade  and  Industrial  supervisor  who  explained 
in  detail  the  purpose,  standards,  benefits,  implementation,  and  operation  of 
the  program  to  administrators  and  teachers.  Proposals  indicating  a desire 
to  participate  in  the  pilot  program  were  received  from  seventeen  of  the 
twenty  orlglnedly  contacted  by  the  date  set  for  closing  the  enrollment  period. 

The  schools  listed  in  Table  I filed  proposals  (flee  iippendix  for 
Proposal)  and  participated  in  the  pilot  study.  Each  school  submitted  a 
proposal  (See  Appendix  for  proposal),  which  set  forth  the  details  of  program 
operation.  Each  school  decided  the  three  or  more  areas  to  be  included  in 
the  program  on  the  basis  of  need  and  laboratory  facilities.  Each  school  de- 
termined whether  the  pilot  program  would  operate  as  a unit  shop  with  all  stu- 
dents in  the  same  area  at  one  time,  or  idietlier  it  would  operate  as  a general 
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shop  with  sevextil  areas  in  action  at  the  s^e  tlnie^  Most  schools  decided  to 
use  the  latter  organisation  since  equipment  and  space  vere  limited  In  most 
situations,  floe  fact  that  seventeen  differing  school  shop  situations  \rere 
used  as  the  testing  ground  for  proving  the  program  would  indicate  that  a 
rather  wide  variety  of  physical  situations  \fere  to  report  the  relevancy  of 
the  pro^iam  under  varying  conditions.  Incidentally^  these  seventeen  schools 
were  geographically  well  distributed  over  the  state  (See  Table  II). 

III.  Program.  Operation 

School  enrollment  in  the  seventeen  participating  schools  varies 
from  2T3  at  Maris sa  to  2,395  at  Peoria  Richwoods.  The  average  enrollment  is 
91^.  A total  of  15,5^1  students  are  enrolled  in  these  IT  high  schools.  During 
the  three-year  pilot  study,  total  enrolltaents  in  D.M.O.  programs  \rere:  first 
year,  296,  second  year,  313,  third  year,  320;  average  enrollment  per  j'ear,  310. 
A total  of  9^3  students  \rere  enrolled  in  D.M.O.  courses  during  the  pilot 
study  period. 

As  ixidlcated  earlier, . schools  \rere  selected  for  partlclpatlc.1  in 
the  pilot  study  which  had  facilities  that  lent  themselves  to  the  operation 
of  three  or  more  basic  metalworking  areas.  Some  t/ere  better  equipped  than 
others,  but  this  variable  was  thought  to  be  an  advantage  due  to  the  wider 
situation  exposure  secured.  Schools  were  not  encouraged  to  up-grade  their 
facilities  during  the  three -year  study,  but  several  of  them  did.  At  least 
one  school  moved  the  metals  shop  to  new  quarters  during  the  test  period. 

One  of  the  desirable  features  of  the  Diversified  Metals  Occupations 
program  is  its  adaptability  to  medium  and  smEill  school  situations  which  us- 
ually  have  only  limited  offerings  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  or  none 
at  all.  Nine  of  the  seventeen  schools  operating  the  pilot  program  had  at 
least  one  other  Trade  and  Industrial  program  while  eight  had  no  other  such 
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offering  (See  Tatle  II).  Only  the  three  larger  schools  of  the  group  (Loch- 
port  Central,  Lockport  West,  and  Urhana)  had  two  other  Trade  and  Industrial 
programs.  The  success  of  the  D.M.O.  program  In  schools  which  have  not  pre- 
viously had  vocational  Industrial  programs  indicates  that  it  is  a sound  of- 
fering to  initiate  such  programs  into  the  schools. 


SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS,  AND  AREAS  OP  INSTRUCTION  IKCLOEED  IN 
DIVERSIFIED  METALS  OCCUPATIONS  PHOT  PROGRAM. 
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TEACHER 


Virgil  0. 
VoUmar 


Paul 
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Robert 

Allen 


J) 

G: 
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Fred 

Mueller 


Philip 

Humphrey 

Donald 

Johnson 


Philip 
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Jairel 
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Standard  pxocedure  in  Illinois  is  to  set  up  vocational  trade  and 
industrial  classes  for  a minimum  of  two  clock  hours  per  day  or  590  minutes 
per  week  (except  for  Building  Trades)*  This  same  time  schedule  was  adhered 
to  in  the  pilot  study  so  that  this  variable  would  he  controlled. 

The  pilot  study  was  set  up  to  cover  a thiree-year  period  (September 
1966  to  June  1,  1969).  It  is  felt  that  this  three  «*year  period  is  fairly 
typical  of  present-day  industrial  operation  in  Illinois.  No  extensive 
labor  or  management  up-heavals  have  occurred,  and  it  is  believed  the  steady 
up-sving  in  dob  needs  is  typical  of  this  decade.  This  would  indicate  that 
demands  for  workers  so  trained  will  continue  to  be  about  the  same  in  the 
future  as  has  been  found  in  the  past  three  years,  except  for  some  expected 
expansion. 

SCHOOLS  WITH  PILOT  DIVERSIPIED  METALS  OCCUPATIONS  PROGRAMS 
HAVXNS  REGULAR  TRADE!  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRAMS  IN 
OIERAnON  DURING  PILOT  STUDY  H3RI0D  (1966-^) 

TABEE  NO.  Ill  ■ 
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Schools  participating  in  the  pilot  study  were  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide instruction  in  areas  of  employment  needs  for  industrial  workers.  Areas 
included  should  also  he  those  which  could  he  set  up  in  a school  shop  in  a 
fairly  typical  industrial  situation.  Most  schools  offered  five  metals  areas, 
while  a few  offered  four  areas.  Teachears  set  up  their  own  rotation  schedules 
to  move  students  through  the  different  areas.  Students  were  permitted  to 
select  one  area  of  specialization  during  the  latter  part  of  their  senior  year. 
This  permitted  deeper  penetration  in  skills  and  Imowledge  in  an  area  of  their 
preference.  This  specialization  was  held  to  he  necessary  to  provide  greater 
skill  in  at  least  one  aiea  which  would  liI^ely  he  the  area  of  employment  or 
further  training  at  a later  time. 

In  most  cases,  the  instructors  chosen  were  industrial  a^s  teachers 
with  several  years  of  successful  teaching  in  a unit  metal  shop.  All  had  at 
least  Bachelor*s  degrees  in  industrial  education,  and  some  had  Master*s  degrees 
completed.  A few  of  these  teachers  had  completed  industrial  employment  suf- 
ficient for  vocational  insti^ictor  approval,  hut  most  had  less  industrial  ex- 
perience than  this.  Consequently,  teachers  who  lacked  the  required  indust- 
rial experience  were  temporarily  approved  upon  two  conditions!  (a)  completion 
of  required  employment  experience,  and  (h)  completion  of  necessary  profession- 
al courses  usually  required  for  vocational  approval.  Those  teachers  who  had 
sufficient  employment  records  were  approved  subject  only  to  the  professional 
courses . 

In  order  that  these  seventeen  teachers  might  begin  their  profession- 
al improvement,  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Division  set  up  an  annual  D.M.O.  Con- 
ference consisting  of  eight  to  ten  clock  hours  of  professional  instruction  on 
matters  from  state  forms  to  course  organization  and  development.  Two  such 
conferences  were  held  in  Springfield  during  the  past  three  years  with  good 
attendance  and  programs.  In  addition  to  the  Annual  D.M.O.  Conferences  in 
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Springfield  I Illinois  State  University  at  Kormal  has  sponsored  a summer  vorh- 
shop  specifically  tailored  to  the  needs  of  this  group  of  teachers  for  skill 
training.  Dr.  Willard  J.  IfoCarthyi  Metals  specialist  in  Industrial  Educa- 
tion at  I.S.U.i  has  heen  in  direct  charge  of  this  summer  workshop  for  a full 
time  two-week  period  during  the  summers  of  1967  and  1968.  Dhe  workshop  will 
he  held  again  diuring  the  summer  of  1969.  Ihe  woikshop  has  carried  college 
credit  for  the  teachersi  as  well  as  an  edlowance  of  eaqployment  experience 
for  each  teacher  attending  each  summer. 

A special  effort  has  heen  made  to  provide  professional  courses 
within  easy  driving  distance  for  these  teachers  in  order  that  they  might  he 
working  toward  the  completion  of  their  professional  course  req.uirements  for 
vocational  certification.  Several  have  completed  at  least  one  coursei  and 
some  will  he  cleared  for  full  approval  this  summer.  Strong  emphasis  upon  the 
cooqpletlon  of  hath  employment  experience  and  professional  courses  will  con- 
tinue from  the  Ttade  and  Industrial  Division. 

Students  selected  fox*  the  D.M.O.  pilot  program  were  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  interesti  hackgroundi  and  joh  goals.  An  equal  number  of  jun- 
ior and  senior  students  enrolled  from  each  school  each  year.  All  new 
students  were  juniors  except  for  the  first  year.  No  special  effort  was  made 
to  set  up  standards  of  student  selection  which  were  different  from  the  usual 
Industrial  vocational  programs.  In  fact^  the  standards  for  D.H.O.  partici- 
pation are  the  same  as  regular  standards  for  vocational  students  in  other 
Trade  and  Industrial  courses. 

IV.  Evaluation  Procedures 

An  effort  has  heen  made  throughout  the  three-year  pilot  period  to 
secure  as  many  different  evaluations  as  possible  on  the  program.  Various 
approaches  to  evaluation  should  constitute  a many-faceted  approach  which 
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should  produce  more  comprehensive  evaluations  of  the  over**all  program  and 
Vi  thin  the  program* 

The  organization  and  utilization  of  the  local  advisory  council  in 
participating  schools  is  a requiiement  for  all  D*M*0«  pilot  piegrams*  These 
are  lay  committees  composed  of  community  menibers  who  are  Knovledgeahle  in 
the  metals  occupations  and  who  are  willing  to  devote  time  and  energy  to  this 
tash*  The  advisory  council,  as  the  name  implies,  serves  hy  advising  the  in* 
structor,  superintendent  and  hoard  of  education  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program,  and  ways  and  means  whereby  it  might  he  improved.  This  evalua- 
tion is  periodic  and  persistent,  and  serves  as  a stimulant  to  both  instructor 
and  school  administration* 

A second  type  of  evaluation  has  been  securred  from  school  admini- 
strators as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  pilot  study*  Supervisors  regularly 
visit  these  programs  and  discuss  the  merits  and  weaknesses  with  school  ad- 
ministrators during  the  visit*  In  thxs  way,  evaluations  from  these  people 
has  been  secured  as  to  the  over-all  usefulness  of  the  pilot  program  in  the 
total  school  curriculum* 

Bach  year  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Division  has  required  each  school 
administrator  to  renew  his  request  to  operate  the  pilot  study  for  the  next 
school  year*  In  this  way,  the  x^guest  for  approval  to  operate  another  year 
can  be  inte3^preted  as  a favosrable  evaluation  by  the  administrator  and  Board 
of  Education* 

The  Trades  and  Industrial  Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  and  Behabilitation,  which  instituted  the  D*H*0*  pilot  study,  had  a 
definite  responsibility  for  repeated  evaluation  as  the  pxogiram  progressed* 

This  was  done  in  several  ways.  First  of  all,  trade  and  industrial  supervisors 
regularly  visited  these  programs  to  establish,  to  some  degree,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  programs.  Supervisor  evaluations  included  quality  of  instruction. 
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student  attitudes  and  performance,  instructional  methods  and  techniques,  course  content  with 
respect  to  local  needs,  equipment  suitability,  safety  factors,  and  related  instruction.  The 
results  of  these  evaluations  were  ccxnmunicated  to  the  school  following  each  visit  and  also 
filed  as  a permanent  part  of  that  particxilar  school  file. 

Special  requests  for  information  and  reports  were  sent  to  the  participating  schools 
from  time  to  time  as  the  program  progressed.  The  resxilts  of  such  questionnaires  were  tabu- 
lated and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  overall  pilot  study  objectives.  Some  of  these  tab- 
xilations  and  interpretations  are  included  in  this  report.  (See  charts.  Appendix) 
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It  Is  believed  that  the  best  possible  evaluation  of  a vocational 
trade  and  Industry  program  Is  the  training  of  students  for  successful  entry 
Into  the  trade  or  for  entering  further  training.  An  annual  follcw-up  study 
of  placement  of  students  gradixating  from  the  pilot  study  has  been  conducted 
and  the  results  summarized.  See  Chart  No.  IV  for  the  foUov-up  report.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  followMip  for  1967  showed  that  out  of  a total  of  fli- 
graduates  available  for  employment^  25  graduates  or  30^  vexe  placed  In  Jobs 
for  which  trained,  and  24-  graduates  or  295&  were  placed  In  related  Job  occu- 
pations. I!hls  gives  a total  of  4-9  students  out  84  or  5^*2^  placed  In  oc- 
cupations for  which  trained  or  closely  related  to  occupations  for  which  train- 
ed. In  the  1968  report,  a total  of  112  graduates  were  reported.  Of  this 
nusiber,  38  or  3^  were  placed  In  Jobs  for  which  tredned  and  22  or  21^  were 
placed  In  Jobs  closely  related  to  the  occupation  for  which  trained.  The 
1968  report  Indicates  that  53*^  of  D.M.O.  graduates  were  placed  In  Jobs 
either  for  which  they  were  trained  or  Jobs  closely  related  to  such  occupations . 

The  1969  follow-up  Information  will  be  compiled  and  added  to  tlie 
toted  three-year  compilation,  but  will  not  be  available  for  Inclusion  In  this 
report.  From  the  results  of  the  two  yeeu:*s  for  which  statistics  are  avedlable. 
It  Is  evident  that  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  graduates  have  been  placed 
In  occupations  for  which  trained  or  In  closely  allied  occupations . This  fact 
alone  Justifies  the  D.M.O.  program  as  being  relevant  to  the  task  of  meeting 
the  manpower  needs  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

V.  Statistical  Data 

Statistics  necesseucy  to  provide  Information  relative  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  D.M.O.  program  were  gathered,  compiled,  and  summazlzed 
for  each  year  of  the  study.  Basically,  this  Information  was  secured  from 
four  different  forms.  These  were  designated  as  Form  I,  Form  II,  Form  III, 


and  Form  IV. 
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Form  I (see  appendix)  was  used  to  gather  specific  Information  on 
the  equipment  available  in  the  school  for  the  P.H.O.  program  at  the  beginning 
of  the  pilot  study.  Tais  form  was  also  used  the  second  year  as  a supplement- 
al report  on  new  equipment  added.  ^IMs  information  will  be  used  in  setting 
equipment  standards  for  possible  future  P.H.O.  programs,  as  a basis  for  re- 
commendations on  up-dating  equipment,  and  for  inventory  purposes  on  pilot 
programs. 

Form  II  (see  appendix)  has  to  do  with  Instructional  Methods,  and 
was  sent  in  by  each  instructor  each  of  the  two  first  years  of  the  program. 

The  :results  of  the  study  were  used  to  emphasise  the  development  and  use  of 
a detailed  course  of  study  by  each  instructor.  Information  also  was  secured 
on  amount  of  time  spent  in  each  of  the  metals  areas,  irvkation  of  students 
through  the  various  asreas,  use  of  demonstrations,  use  of  instsniction  sheets, 
use  of  visual  aids,  textbooks,  inferences,  and  workbooks.  £ye  safety 
was  also  eo^hasized. 

It  was  felt  that  some  consideration  should  be  given  to  a study  of 
personal  characteristics  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  P.H.O*  program. 

Form  III  (see  appendix)  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  this  type 
of  information*  A sumitary  of  the  future  plans  of  these  students  shows  that 
practically  all  expect  to  graduate  from  high  school;  the  greater  percentage 
then  plan  to  enter  employment.  A small  nurntber  will  attend  a technical 
school,  with  greater  numbers  going  on  the  Junior  college.  A few  plan  to 
enroll  in  a four  year  college*  Very  few  students  showed  interest  in 
attending  a college  or  university  and  becoming  industrial  education  teachers. 

In  the  attempt  to  appraise  the  attitudes  of  the  P.H.O.  students,  * 
it  was  felt  that  the  information  secured  is  highly  subjective,  therefore  not 
reliable  enough  to  be  significant.  Lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  counselors 
and  teachers  in  filling  in  the  information  was  indicated*  Incomplete  returns 
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tended  to  negate  any  conclusions.  It  is  believed  that  this  part  of  the  study 
does  reveal  a definite  need  for  better  counseling  services  for  these  programs. 
Vocational  counselors  with  specific  vocational  orientation  are  needed  rather 
than  academic  counselors. 

!The  giade  record  study  reveals^  first  of  all^  that  by  and  large  the 
D.H.O.  students  have  attained  only  mediocre  success  in  their  academic  en- 
deavors. Ihe  typical  student  has  averaged  0 or  D^  with  a few  grades  of  B 
scattered  through  the  record.  It  is  noticeable^  however^  that  these  students 
have  done  at  least  average  and^  in  many  cases^  better  than  average  in  indust-- 
rial  arts.  This  would  indicate  that  these  students  are  not  academically  in- 
clined, hut  that  they  do  have  ability  in  an  area  of  their  interest.  Berhaps 
the  most  significant  fact  here  is  that  these  students  have  d^  for  better  in 
the  D.H.O.  coulees  than  in  any  previous  courses.  The  grade  points  are  at 
least  one  point  better  in  D.H.O*  than  in  other  subjects.  In  many  cases, 
the  D.H.O.  grades  were  two  points  above  the  academic  subject  grades.  This 
may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  type  of  training  has  motivated  these 
hoys  to  the  point  where  their  natural  ability  has  been  challenged  and 
developed. 

Schools  which  have  operated  pilot  D.H.O.  programs  have  administered 
from  one  to  three  standard  tests  to  these  students.  Host  all  schools  show 
the  nse  of  standard  achievement  tests  (ITBD  predominatly) . Berhaps  a third 
of  the  schools  administered  the  Kiider  Interest  Inventory  to  pinpoint  student 
interests.  In  the  aptitude  category^  the  Di\!F  test  predominated  in  schools 
which  used  this  type  of  inventory.  The  lack  of  complete  and  consistent  in- 
formation on  the  reports  makes  impossihle  and  over-all  summary  of  standardized 
test  results.  It  is  evident  that  greater  emphasis  should  he  placed  upon  the 
use  of  interest  and  aptitude  tests  in  all  schools  praticipatlng  in  the  pilot 
study. 
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Pom  17  (see  appendix)  was  used  each  year  to  secuie  tnfoinnatlon 
on  follow-up  of  D.M.O.  students.  Results  of  this  foUm;-up  are  presented 
In  Table  IV  later  In  this  request. 

VI,  Summation 

The  1963  Vocational  Act  pmvlded  the  opportunity  for  pilot  study 
programs  based  upon  Innovative  concepts  to  be  set  up  and  tested  as  possible 
new  directions  for  vocational  Instruction,  As  a result  of  this  provision, 
the  Idea  of  a two-year  program  In  metalworking  which  would  provide  skills 
and  knowledge  In  at  least  three  areas  of  metalwork  was  developed  with  IT 
Illinois  high  schools  participating.  The  overall  objective  of  the  program 
was  to  develop  a wide  range  of  skills  and  Imowledge  which  Is  transferrable 
to  a cluster  of  closely  related  metalworking  Jobs  In  Industry,  and  to 
determlns  whether  such  occupational  training  can  be  successfully  done  In 
two  years  in  high  schools.  The  program  was  called  Diversified  Metals 
Occupation^ 

Seventeen  Illinois  high  schools  have  completed  a three -year  pilot 
study  of  the  D.M.O.  program.  These  schools  are  either  small  or  medium 
sized  schools  (average  91^)>  mcst  without  other  trade  and  industrial 
courses.  They  are  well  distributed  over  the  state  geographically. 

Aieas  of  Instsructlon  were  chosen  by  the  school  (minimum  of  three) 
from  the  areas  of  sheet  metal,  welding,  machining,  foundry,  and  heat  treating 
and  tempering  (metallurgy).  Teachers  were  largely  Industrial  arts  teachers 
with  strong  metals  backgrounds,  usually  apparoved  conditionally  with  employ- 
ment experience  and  professional  courses  to  be  completed.  Opportunities 
both  for  Industrial  experience  and  course  completion  have  been  p3K>vdded 
these  teachers.  Some  are  now  fully  approTJd, 

Pilot  study  programs  have  been  evaluated  over  the  three -year 
period  by  local  advisory  groups,  school  administrators.  Boards  of  Education, 
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the  State  Bbord  of  Vocational  Education,  and  follow-up  studies.  5*he  total 
result  of  these  evaluations  has  been  favorable,  and  the  outlook  is  that 
the  pilot  D.M*0*  program  will  he  acceptable  as  a regular  vocational 
high  school  program. 

VII«  Becommendations 

In  muk-tng  final  recommendations  on  tlie  result  of  the  three -year 
D.M*0.  pilot  study,  several  facts  were  kept  in  mind: 

1.  !The  nunfber  of  schools  participating  is  sufficient  to  provide 
adequate  statistics  on  prog3:am  operation. 

2.  A good  spread  of  geographical  coverage  ves  secured. 

3*  Program  locations  corresponded  well  with  the  Industrially  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  state. 

4«  Careful  observation  of  program  operation  was  made* 

5*  Various  types  of  evaluations  have  been  made. 

6.  Statistics  show  that  the  major  objective  of  the  pilot  study, 
that  of  training  students  for  employment  in  a family  of  occupations,  has 
been  done  with  a higher  percentage  of  placement  than  regular  trade  and  in- 
dustrial prog3fams  have  achieved. 

Ihe  following  recommendation  is  therefoire  made;  All  available  in 
formation  and  statistics  indicates  that  the  Diversified  Metals  Occupations 
program  should  be  approved  as  a regular  vocational  offering  in  trade  and  in 
dustrial  occupations  for  Illinois  high  schools  under  the  conditions  as  set 
forth  by  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  and  Behabilitation. 
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FORM  I 


VDCAMONAL  DIVBRSIPna)  MSmS  OCCUPATIONS  PROGRAM 
TRALiJ  A3MD  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS  SERVICE 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHJICAL  EDUCATIOH  DIVISIOH 


EOUIPMMT  LIST 


Schorl  35ate 

Indicate  number  of  available  pieces  of  equipment*  Add  additional  items  that  are 
not  listed. 


MACKPIE  TOOLS 

NO. 

VffitiDIRG 

m. 

SaSBF  MESAL 

NO. 

Lathes  - 9" 

Gas 

Squaring  Shear 

- 10" 

■ 

Arc 

Box  & Fan  Brake 

- u" 

Spot 

Slip  RoU 

- 12" 

Exhaust  System 

Combination  Machine 

- 13" 

Soldering  F*urnace 

- 15" 

MiUs  - Vertical 

- Horizontal 

Shapers  - T" 

- 20" 

Drill  Presser  - Bench 

- Radial 

FOIffilfG-FOUNDHr  , 
HEAT  TREATING  i 

NO 

MISC. 

NO. 

- Ploor 

Anvil 

Machine  Vises 

Grinders  - Bench 

Heat  Treating 
Furnace 

Arbor  Press 

- Pedestal 

Crucible  Furnace 

Metal  Binder 

- Surface 

Foundry  Stations 

- Comb.  Sur- 
face & Cutter 

i 

i 

Exhaust  System 

Power  Cutting  Saw 

■ 

1 

i 

j 

1 

FOBM  II 


School 

1, 

2. 

3. 

k. 

5. 

6, 
T. 

8, 

9- 


VOCATIOm  DIVERSIFIED  METALS  OCCUPATIONS  PROGRAM 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS  SERVICE 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  DIVISION 

INSTRUCTIONAL  METHODS 


Teacher 


Bas  a detailed  course  of  study  been  submitted  to  the  Trade  and  Industrial 
Occupations  Service,  Springfield?  « 

Length  of  total  time,  in  weeks,  spent  in  each: 


•Junior  Year  Senior  Year 


Classroom  - related  instruction 

Sheet  metal 

Welding 

Macliining  1 

Forging  and  heat  treating 

Foundry 

Choice  of  an  area 

Are  students  rotated  through  each  area  in  small  groups?  ; in  large 
groups?  i as  a class?  « 

Are  all  tne  demonstrations  listed  in  your  detailed  course  outline  that 
are  to  be  used  in  the  instructional  content?  ; If  not,  please  list 
the  important  ones  on  the  back  of  this  form. 

Check  types  of  instiniction  sheets  used:  (1)  information  sheets  ,* 

(2)  planning  sheets  : (3)  job  sheets ; (4)  assignment  sheets 

; (5)  others  (list) 


Indicate  type  of  visual  aids  used:  film  strip  s ; films  ; 

models ; templates  and  patterns i charts ; others 


Textbooks  used: 


Reference  books  used: 


Work  books  used: 


Are  protective  eye  coverings  used?  ; Is  the  equipment  well  guarded 
and  zoned?  . 

'ik)tal  number  enrolled  in  program , Juniors , Seniors 


F03RM  III 


VOCAOUOHAIi  DIVBRSIFIJ5D  METALS  OCCUPAOJIONS  PROOm 
TRADE  AMD  IHDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIOWS  SERVICE 
VDCATIOHAL  AMD  !EECHMICAL  EDUCATION  DIVISION 


PERSONAL  STUDENT  RECORD 


Date 


School 


Address 


Student'S  Naste 


Date  of  Birth 


Grade  In  School 


Home  Address  __ 
Bather's  Occupation 


Telephone  No#  ___ 
Mother's  Occi^tlon 


Do  You:  (1)  Es^ect  to  finish  High  School? 

(2)  Plan  to  enter  employment? 

(3)  Plan  to  attend  Technical  School? 

(4)  Plan  to  attend  Junior  College? 

(5)  Plan  to  attend  4-  year  College? 

(6}  Plan  to  become  an  Industrial  Education  Teacher? 


APPRAISAL  OP  ATTITUDES  OF  STUDENT 


CATIONAL  DIVERSIFIED  METALS  TEACHER  1 


Uth  Grade  12th  Grade  jATTITUDES* 
Begl  iSnd  I Beg#  1 End”  It 


Se— ^ 

(toward  Diver- 
sified Metals 
Program) 


ocial 


.educational 


elf -Concept 

[ [ ^ P (toward  self)  | | 

■ j (toward  Diver- 

5 ! sified  Metals 

II  Program)  

* Indicate  with  a number  1#  Good,  2#  Average,  3»  Poor. 


COUNSELORS 


11th  Grade  12th  Grade 


Beg#  t End  Beg#  I End 


PERSONAL  SIUDEWT  RECORD 
Con*t* 

GRADE  RECORD 


STANDARD  TEXT  RESULTS  (most  recent) 


Name  of  Test 


Date 


Rank 


Norms 


Achievement 


Interest 


Aptitude 


Extra  curricular  activities: 


9th  Grade 


10th  Grade 
IXth  Grade 


12th  Grade 

Counselor's  appraisal  of  student *s  general  behavior: 


VOCATtOKAL  DIVERSIFIED  MEEALS  OCCUPAO!IOHS  PROGRAJ^ 
5PRADE  AKD  IwruSTHlAL  OCCUPATIOKS  SERVICE 
VOCATIOKAL  ARD  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  DIVISION 


FORM  IV 


PLACEJME  AHD  POLLOtf-UP 


Student's  Name 


School 


Date  Graduated 


I 


I 

i 

[ 


Name  and  address 
of  firm 


Record  of  Employment  After  Termination 
From  Diversified  Metals  Program 
First  Year 


{Duration  ofj 
■ Employment  1 


ja^je  of  Norh 


.Name  of 
t Supervisor 
or  Foreman 


Date 

Begin 


Date 

Term.' 


I 

i 


i 

I 


i 

i 


Student's  Ccmmentss 
First  Year: 

Second  Year:  

Third  Year:  

Fourth  Year: 

Fifth  Year;  

Siqpervisor  or  Foreman's  Comments: 

First  Year:  

Second  Year;  

Third  Year:  

Fourth  Year: 

Fifth  Year: 


{Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Service 
BOARD  OF  V0CAQ30HAL  EEUCATIOW  AHD  REHABHIOIATION 

Centennial  Building 
Springfield,  Illinois 

APHiICATIOU  FOR  APPROVAL  OP  A PILOT  PROGRAM  OP 
TRADE  AHD  EOTSTRIAL  EDUCATIOH 


!•  School  or  Agency  Name 

Address 

II • Prepare  this  fom  in  triplicate,  and  attach  a separate  detailed  plan 

of  the  proposed  Pilot  Program  to  each  copy.  This  proposal  must  include 
the  following  items. 

A.  Purpose  and  objectives. 

B.  How  the  Pilot  Program  is  to  he  conducted,  including  methods, 
procedures,  equipment,  etc. 

C#  Personnel  to  he  used  such  as  administrators,  teaching,  evaluating, 
etc. 

B.  Timetahle  including  starting  and  ending  date* 

B.  Estimated  budget  for  salaxy  and  travel. 

III.  Agreement 

Approval  for  reimhursement  from  vocational  funds  is  hereby  requested 
for  the  purposes  described  in  II  above*  This  Pilot  Program  is  intended 
to  improve  the  quality  of  vocational  education  as  it  relates  to  the 
trades  and  industry,  and  to  e:ipand  learning  opportunity  in  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education* 


Responsible  Agency  Official 


Title 


Date 

XV.  Recommendation  of  Approval 

Approval  is  hereby  granted  for  the  Pilot  Program  for  the 

fiscal  year  as  described  above.  Reimbursement  will 

be  made  from  state  and/or  vocational  funds  at  the  rate  of  50?^  for  ex- 
penditures within  the  limits  of  estimated  costs  in  Section  IX  above. 
Reimbursement  beyond  the  estimated  amount  will  be  dependent  upon  avs, li- 
ability of  funds*  Reimbursement  idll  be  made  as  follows i 


For  any  sutsequent  year  this  Pilot  Program  is  to  continue,  a request 
for  extension,  shcnTlng  developments  and  Isudget,  shall  he  submitted* 


Chief,  Trade  and  Industrial  Service  Director,  Vocational  Education 


Date  Date 


Chief,  Research  and  Statistics 


Date 
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will  go  to  work  at  17  or  18  unless  they  ’O  to  college.  Most  will  marry  within  $ or  4 years,  but  a majority 
of  these  will  continue  to  work.  With  the  first  baby,  most  mothers  will  discontinue  working  until  the 
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women.  A bibliography  includes  36  entries.  (JK) 
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PREFACE 

Much  has  been  wrltter  on  the  subject  of  women  and  their 
changing  Image  In  today's  world,  one  article  often  contradict- 
ing another  both  In  statistics  and  conclusion.  But  no  one  has 
denied  that  a major  revolution  has  occurred  In  the  'Jnlted  States 
concerning  women  In  the  world  of  work.  There  are  more  women 
than  ever  In  the  labor  force — ranging  from  bulldozer  operators 
to  college  presidents.  Recent  commencement  speakers  at  women's 
schools  and  colleges  have  stressed  this  theme.  Chancellor 
Murphy  of  the  University  of  Kansas  states  that  "the  Insatiable 
demands  for  Intellectual  activity  of  the  next  one-half  century 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  male  segment  of  the  population 
alone,”  "Wasted  woman  power  may  be  a determining  factor  In 
our  struggle  for  survival,"  declares  Dr,  Harry  Gldeonse,  Pres- 
ident of  Brooklyn  College.  Dr,  Ell  Glnzberg  In  his  book  Human 
Resources:  The  Wealth  of  a Nation  says  that  we  have  reached 

the  point  In  our  technological  society  where  we  must  marshal 
all  our  human  resources,  Including  women.  In  view  of  all  that 
the  mass  media  Is  reflecting,  the  following  questions  become 
extremely  significant.  What  will  be  the  prospects  In  the  U,S, 
for  the  future  of  women  workers?  What  are  the  Implications  of 
entry  by  women  Into  the  work  structure?  In  this  paper,  an  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  find  some  of  the  answers  to  such  perti- 
nent questions.  The  Introduction  will  briefly  glimpse  at 
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psychological  reasons  for  women  going  to  ' ' .."k:  Part  I will 

present  a small  view  of  the  new  life  pat...a  of  women.  This 
background  material  is  relevant  to  Part  II  which  will  discuss 
prospects  in  the  U.S.  for  the  future  of  women  workers  and 
Part  III  which  will  present  implications  of  entry  by  women  in- 
to the  work  structure.  A critical  summary  will  conclude  the 
study. 


I 


IF  you  ARE  A WOMAN:  t^ROSPECTS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

CONCERNING  THE  WORLD  OP  WORK 

INTRODUCTION 

*'It  is  my  thesis  that  the  core  of  the  problem  for 
women  today  is  not  sexual,  but  a problem  of  Identity^  a stunt- 
ing or  evasion  of  growth  perpetuated  by  the  feminine  my='tique."^ 
So  says  Betty  Prledan  and  she  defines  mystique  as  the  cultur- 
ally approved  feminine  role  of  wife  and  mother — the  housewife- 
mothers  ^ who  never  had  a chance  to  be  anything  else — the  model 
for  all  women  .1..,  a religion  ...  a pattern  by  which  all  women 
must  now  live  or  deny  their  femininity.^  Mrs.  Prledan  thus 
exposes  "the  problem  that  has  no  name/'  which  presently  haunts 
thousands  of  married  women.  She  believes  that  women  who  "do 
not  put  forthj  finally^  that  effort  to  become  all  that  they 
have  it  in  them  to  become  will  forfeit  their  humanity.  A 
woman  today  who  has  no  goalj  no  purpose^  no  ambition  pattern- 
ing her  days  into  the  future^  making  her  stretch  and  grow  be- 
yond that  small  score  of  years  in  which  her  body  can  fill  its 
biological  function^  is  committing  a kind  of  suicide."^ 

Much  information  upon  the  psychological  reasons  for 

^Betty  Prledan j The  Feminine  Mystique  (New  York: 

Norton^  1963)^  p.  77. 

^Ibid.,  p.  43. 

^Ibid. j p . 368 . 
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women  going  to  work  Is  to  be  found  in  a recent  s y based  on 
interviews  with  1,000  women  and  a similar  numb,  ^f  men  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  author  discusses  these 
reasons  under  two  categories:  "the  pull  of  the  job"  and  "push 

of  the  home."^  American  women,  particularly  those  who  have 
been  to  college,  are  restless  and  dissatisfied.  Periodicals 
are  flooded  with  articles  on  the  "disenchantment  syndrome." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  working  wife  Is  pictured  as  torn  be- 
tween her  responsibilities  at  home  and  on  the  job  and  if  she 
children,  she  Is  said  to  feel  guilty  about  neglecting  them. 
Single  women  are  described  as  fearful  that  they  will  find  them- 
selves out  of  the  marriage  market  If  they  pursue  a career  or 
that  jobs  will  unsult  them  for  marriage. 

A woman’s  decision  to  accept  or  reject  a job  may  hinge 
not  only  on  her  Interest  In  the  job  itself  but  on  her  assess- 
ment of  how  It  will  affect  her  status  as  the  person  she  wants 
to  make  sure  she  is.  The  modern  woman  must  find  new  p'^estlge 
values.  Her  proficiency  In  home  arts  Is  no  longer  important. 
Her  status  Is  derived  In  part  from  what  her  husband  does,  in 
part  from  the  accomplishments  of  her  children,  and  in  part  from 
what  she  does  productively  In  the  community.  Eventually  she 
begins  to  compare  herself  with  the  woman  who  seems  to  have-  ac- 
quired a higher  order  of  sophistication — the  woman  who  goes  to 
work  and  gets  paid  for  It.^  Ashley  Montagu  says  this  is  an 

^Amy  Hewes,  "Women  Part-Time  Workers  in  the  United 
States,"  International  Labour  Review.  LXX3C7I  (November,  1962), 

p.  443. 

^Joseph  D.  Cooper,  A Woman's  Guide  to  Part-Time  Jobs 
(New  York;  Doubleday  & Co.7~I^^31T~pT"^TT 
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attempt  to  achieve  male  statuses  by  playing  male  occupational 
roles  while  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  hang  onto  femlnln- 
Ity.^ 

The  whole  Idea  of  women's  changing  Image  seems  new  un- 
til one  recalls  that  John  Stuart  Mill  observed j In  I85I,  that 
"It  Is  neither  necessary  nor  just  to  make  imperative  on  women 
that  they  shall  be  either  mothers  or  nothing;  or  that.  If  they 
have  been  mothers  once,  they  shall  be  nothin'"  else  during  the 
whole  remainder  of  their  lives. 

^Ashely  Montagu,  The  Humanization  of  Man  (New  York! 
World  Publishing  Co. , 196'^  }j  p.  18i^, 

^Marguerite  Wykoff  Zap ole on.  Occupational  Planning 
for  Women  (New  York:  Harper  & Bros,,  1961;,  p,  ^^9, 


I.  TODAY'S  LIFE  PATTERN  FOR  WOMEN 


Over  the  past  70  years  a vastly  changed  way  of  life 
has  been  evolving  for  women — a fact  probably  not  yet  widely 
taken  Into  account.  It  means  that  women  generally  can  no 
longer  take  It  for  granted  that  they  will  work  just  a few  years 
before  getting  married  and  then  settle  down  for  a lifelong 
career  of  homemaking.  And  It  Is  no  longer  a reasonable  assump- 
tion that  the  only  event  that  will  return  them  to  the  labor 
force  Is  the  death  o’^'  the  husband  or  separation  from  him. 

The  facts  suggest  a much  different  kind  of  picture: 
Studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  the  following 
life  pattern:  Most  unmarried  girls  will  go  to  work  at  17  or 
l8  unless  they  go  to  college.  Within  three  or  four  years  most 
will  marry  but  a majority  will  continue  to  work.  With  the 
first  baby,  most  mothers  give  up  their  job  and  stay  out  of  the 
labor  market  until  the  youngest  child  Is  In  school.  Then  they 
go  back  to  work  when  they  are  In  the  middle  thirties.  The 
tendency  Is  for  them  to  remain  In  the  labor  force  for  a sub- 

Q 

stantlal  proportion  of  years  to  the  age  of  65.  One-half  of 
all  our  women  are  only  32  when  the  youngest  child  of  a completed 
family  Is  In  school  and  there  still  Is  forty  years  to  llve.^ 

%,S.  Department  of  Labor,  Occupational  Outlook  Hand- 
book  1963-64,  Bulletin  No,  1375  (Waging ton;  u.S,  Government 
Brinti^  urrlce,  1964),  p.  13. 

^Ruth  Hill  Useem,  "Changing  Cultural  Concepts  In  Wo- 
men's Lives,"  Journal  of  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Deans  and  Counselors,  XXIV  (June,  19blTj  p.  ^9. 
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Students  marry  earlier,  have  children  at  an  earlier  age  and 
can  expect  to  work  outside  the  home  for  approximately  twenty 
five  years. Today,  women  represent  34.73  percent  of  the 
working  population. 


^^Betty  Jane  Lloyd,  "Womanpower — Key  to  Management 
Manpower  Shortage,"  Personnel  Journal,  XLI  (April,  1962),  p.  181. 

^^U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Major  Occupation  Group 
and  Employed  Persons — By  Sex  (data  sKeet  distributed  to  33 1 
class~by  Dr.  Harry  J.~Parker)  April,  1964. 


II.  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  U.S.  FOR  THE  FJTURE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 


One  of  the  most  startling  statistics  of  twentieth 
century  America  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
who  work  in  paid  employment.  The  Women's  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  19 62  Handbook  on  Women  Workers  reports  that 
about  36^  of  the  66.5  million  women  in  the  U.S. — roughly  24 
million  hold  Jobs.  These  figures  reflect  a steady  growth  since 

the  turn  of  the  century  when  only  5 million  were  employed. 

1 2 

Today  one  out  of  every  three  workers  is  a woman.  Some  ex- 
perts say  that  in  the  future  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  women 
are  likely  to  work  outside  the  home  in  the  course  of  their 
lives.  Estimates  of  population  growth  place  the  total  at  226 
million  persons  by  1975.^^  In  the  ten  years  from  1965  to  1975j 
the  labor  force  is  expected  to  increase  by  15  million  persons. 

Projected  increase  in  the  number  of  adult  women  in  the  labor 

I 14 

force  is  placed  at  4 million.  Women  workers  are  expected  to 
be  concentrated  most  heavily  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  regions  and  in  California  and  Texas. 


^^U.S.  Department  of  Labor j Women's  Bureau j 1962  Hand- 
book of  Women  Workers j Bulletin  No.  285  (Washington:  U.S. 

Crovernment  Printing  ufficOj  1963)  j p.  3. 

^%.S.  Department  of  Labor j Occupational  Outlook  Hand- 
book 1963-64 J op.  clt. J p . 11 . 

l^U.S.  Department  of  Labor j Population  and  Labor  Force 
Projections  for  the  U.S.  1960-1979 j Bulletin  wo.  1242  ( washing - 
ton:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office)^  p.  4l. 

^^"Geographic  Variation  in  the  Occupations  of  Women^'* 
Metropolitan  Life  Statistical  Bulletin,  XLIV  (Junej  1963 )j  p.  9. 
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Even  more  striking  than  the  Increase  1’^  numbers  of 
women  au  work  are  two  other  facts:  The  Increase  In  the  number 

of  older  women  at  work  and  the  number  of  married  women  at  work. 

OLDER  WOMEN:  In  1963  more  than  half  of  all  women  In 

the  45  to  54  age  bracket  were  In  paid  emplojnnent.^^  By  1975 j 
nearly  half  of  all  women  between  35  and  65  will  be  working  or 
looking  for  work,^"^  In  the  years  ahead,  the  highest  rate  will 
be  among  women  45-54.  More  than  one  out  of  two  women  falling 
In  this  age  group  In  our  population  will  be  In  the  labor 

18 

force.  The  chances  of  returning  to  work  In  later  adult 
life  thus  are  very  considerable. 

MARRIED  WOMEN:  A Labor  Department  economist  has  de- 

clared that  the  rapid  increase  In  the  labor  force  participation 
of  married  women  Is  the  most  significant  employment  trend  In 
the  country  today.  One  third  of  America's  more  than  40  million 
married  women  are  In  the  labor  force.  They  represent  one  fifth 
of  the  nation's  entire  job-holding  population — outnumbering  the 

single  female  workers  nearly  three  to  one.  The  rush  of  married 

iq 

women  for  jobs  Is  expected  to  continue. 

WOMEN  PART-TIME  WORKERS:  In  the  decade  1965-1975.  the 

^^U.S.  President's  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
American  Women:  Report,  1963* 

^"^U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Occupational  Outlook  Hand- 
book 1963-64,  op.  clt. , p . 14 . 

Marguerite  Wykoff  Zapoleon,  "Women's  Work:  Facts, 

Findings  and  Apparent  Trends,"  Journal  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Deans  and  Counseldrs,~XXiV  (October,  i960),  p.  4'3. 

19 ''More  Work  for  Mother,"  Management  Review,  LIII 
(January,  1964),  p.  53. 
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Increase  In  numbers  of  part-time  workers  be  almost  3.5 

million  persons.  Projection  Into  1975  of  the  number  of  women 
who  are  likely  to  be  employed  on  a part-time  basis  Is  17*5 
million. In  the  coming  decade,  part-time  professional,  of- 
fice, and  sales  jobs  will  grow  the  fastest.  Temporary  Help 
Services  Is  a fast-growing  Industry  which  satisfies  the  short- 
term needs  of  employers.  Offices  are  located  In  about  500 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country.  The  greatest  oppor- 
tunities In  the  future  should  lie  In  such  short-age  occupations. 

PRINCIPAL  OCCUPATIONAL  TRENDS:  A Wall  Street  Journal 

Survey  of  thirty  college  placement  officials  and  fifty  person- 
nel executives  from  corporations  indicate  that  more  employers 

O 1 

are  considering  women  and  there  are  more  jobs  to  choose  from. 
-The  most  clear-cut  job  trend  Is  a mounting  demand  for  female 
scientists,  technicians,  and  mathematicians.  Many  companies 
are  after  all  the  women  they  can  get  In  these  categories.  Re- 
cruitment of  those  with  electronic,  engineering,  and  physics 
degrees  Is  being  stepped  up.  Industrial  Chemistry  and  metal- 
lurgy are  other  areas  with  Increasing  opportunities.  Pharma- 
cology and  zoology  are  also  demand  fields.  In  a study  of  the 
career  development  of  women  who  as  high  school  seniors  aspired 
to  be  scientists.  It  was  found  that  one  third  of  those  who 
married  are  continuing  some  professional  job  activity  and  those 

^^Cooper,  op.  clt.,  p.  271. 

^^"Jobs  Closed  to  Women,"  Wall  Street  Journal,  CLIX 
(February  1,  19^2),  p.  1. 
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with  the  higher  degrees  are  the  most  likely  to  do  this.  Only 
about  17^  of  the  bachelor’s  and  7^  of  doctor's  degrees  In 
science  are  obtained  by  women. 

Projected  needs  for  teachers  are  staggering;  1.7  mil- 
lion teachers  will  be  needed  In  1968-69.  Shortages  are  already  ; 

i 

accumulating  and  there  will  bo  a need  to  draw  more  heavily  upon  I 

i 

older  women  college  graduates.  The  demand  Is  growing  at  the 
college  level.  Three  fourths  of  the  Institutions  surveyed  by 
the  National  Education  Association  In  1958  felt  that  women 

oh. 

should  be  welcomed  In  all  teaching  fields  even  engineering. 

The  1970  crop  of  professional  nurses  will  fall  far  short  \ 

and  there  will  be  a marked  Increase  In  the  number  of  part-time  j 

nurses.  Social  work  and  library  science  are  other  areas  In  I 

which  workers  cannot  be  trained  fast  enough.  There  Is  now  a 
growing  acceptance  of  women  In  Jobs  above  the  clerical  levej.  | 

i 

In  finance.  Insurance,  and  banking.  The  sixties  may  see  the 
greatest  advances  yet  In  the  acceptance  of  more  women  Into 
middle-management.  The  University  of  Michigan’s  all-female 
conference  on  management  indicates  that  women  are  overcoming 
male  prejudice. This  was  the  first  all-female  conference  of 
this  scope  and  It  drew  women  from  19  states.  A few  were  top 


^Harold  A.  Edgerton,  "Women  In  Science  Careers," 
Journal  of  the  National  Association  of  Women  Deans  and  Counsel- 
ors, XXV  (^une,  I9b2 j , p.  Ibb. 


^8gapoleon,  op.  clt.,  p.  44. 


^^Ibld. 
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Petticoats  Rustle  on  Executive  Ladder,"  Business 
Week  (September  29,  1962),  p.  51. 
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executives  but  most  were  middle  manageroot.  Their  positions 
ranged  from  bank  and  Insurance  company  presidents  to  admin- 
istrators for  county  agencies.  The  sponsors  say  that  the  per- 
centage of  women  reaching  top  management  is  declining.  A 
Michigan  State  University  study  indicates  that  only  3.8^  of 
U.S.  executives  are  women  and  while  some  doors  are  opening 
slowly — advertising,  merchandising,  publishing,  new  manufactur- 
ing fields  that  are  not  steeped  in  tradition.  Insurance,  bank- 
ing, and  real  estate — the  doors  of  heavy  Industry  are  still ^ 
tightly  closed  to  female  managers. 

More  women  are  going  into  market  research  and  invest- 
ments. The  demand  is  large  and  constant  in  the  fields  of 
drafting  and  design,  technical  writing  and  illustration,  and 
in  the  area  of  communications  such  as  the  technical  aspects  of 
transmission  and  production  of  radio  and  television  programs. 
There  is  wide  use  of  technically  trained  women  in  programming 
computers.  Women  are  showing  small  but  significant  gains  in 
the  fields  of  engineering,  architecture,  and  medicine  but  have 
lost  ground  in  law,  theology,  and  dentistry. ^7 

The  girl  who  once  thought  only  of  a choice  between 
salesgirl,  teacher,  nurse,  stenographer,  waitress,  domestic, 

or  garment-factory  worker  now  has  hundreds  of  occupations  from 
which  to  select  any  number  of  possibilities  and  indications 
are  that  horizons  will  widen. 


^^Jeanne  Miller,  "Don't  Forget  the  Girls i"  American 
Vocational  Journal,  XXXV  (May,  I960),  p.  10. 

^"^Mabel  Newcomer,  "Women's  Education:  Facts,  Findings 

and  Apparent  Trends,"  Journal  of  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Deans  and  Counselors,  XXIV  (June,  19 bl),  p.  37. 
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III.  IMPLICATIONS  OP  ENTRY  BY  WOMEN  INTO  THE  WORK  STRUCTURE 


American  women  now  outnumber  men  by  about  3^000^000 
and  by  the  year  2000^  the  estimates  are  that  there  will  be  5 
million  more  women  than  men  In  the  65  year s-of-age-and -over 

28 

group.  Since  women  are  marrying  earlier  and  completing 
their  families  sooner ^ large  numbers  of  them  face  at  least  3 
decades  of  life  after  40  in  which  they  will  have  to  or  want 
to  work.  By  1965^  there  will  be  705^000  fewer  men  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  34^  a result  of  the  lower  birth  rate  during 
the  1930 's.^^  Available  manpower  Is  decreasing  In  the  face 
of  Increasing  needs  for  workers.  These  facts  point  to  Impli- 
cations In  the  following  areas: 

EDUCATION;  The  responsibility  of  education  becomes 
apparent  when  nearly  4^000^000  adult  women  have  probably  had 

less  than  5 years  of  school.  Less  than  half  of  all  women  25 

30 

and  over  are  high  school  graduates.*^  Girl  students  must 
therefore  be  prepared  for  their  likely  entry  Into  the  Job 
world.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  abilities  and 
choose  careers  In  all  fields  not  merely  the  traditional  ones. 

^^Beverly  Benner  Cassara  (ed.)^  American  Women:  The 

Changing  Image  (Boston:  Beacon  Press^  , p.  bcT. 

^^Mlller^  op.  clt.,  p.  10. 

30”The  American  Woman:  Today  and  Tomorrow;  Jobs^ 

Education^  Income^  Security^  Role  In  the  Home^"  Changing  Times j 
XVIII  (February,  1964),  p.  42. 
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Women  will  study  more  mechanical  and  technical  subjects  and 
training  in  scientific  areas  will  be  intensified.  Manipulatory 
skills  and  delicate  precision  work  are  in  great  demand  becaus'^ 
industry  has  learned  that  women  in  general  have  superior 
mechanical  and  computational  skills. Special  training  and 
vocational  courses  will  be  added  as  well.  Although  two-thirds 
of  the  nation's  working  women  are  in  one  of  five  occupations-« 
clerical,  teaching,  nursing,  semiskilled  factory,  and  service, 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  picture  for  tomorrow. 

Since  the  trend  towards  early  marriage  is  expected  to 
continue,  high  school  boys  and  girls  should  be  prepared  for 
the  eventualities  of  their  lives  regarding  study  and  work  for 
women. Scholarships,  student  aid,  evening  and  extension 
programs  at  both  secondary  and  higher  education  levels  and 
educational  television  are  all  possibilities.  Educators  now 
find  that  women  are  more  educable  after  marriage  so  girls  who 
marry  should  be  encouraged  to  complete  their  education  as  soon 
as  feasible. The  demand  for  such  "split-level"  education 
will  become  more  prominent  and  the  1970 's  may  witness  many 

^^John  Henry  Cutler,  What  About  Women?  (New  York; 

Ives  Washburn,  Inc.,  1961),  p,  210. 

^^Guin  Hall,  "A  New  Look  at  Women  and  Vocations," 
American  Vocational  Journal  (April,  1964),  p.  25, 

^^Eva  vB.  Hansl,  "Patterns  in  Womanpower:  A Pilot 

Study,"  Journal  of  the  National  Association  of  Women  Deu,ns 
and  Counselors,  XXV  (November,  1902 j,  p.  bb. 

B^Yivian  H.  Hewer  and  Gerhard  Neubeck,  "Attitudes  of 
College  Students  Toward  Employment  Among  Married  Women,"  Per- 
sonnel and  Guidance  Journal  (February,  1964),  p.  592. 
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changes  In  college  programs  for  women. 

It  Is  Increasingly  noticeable  that  the  manure  woman  Is 
returning  to  school.  In  a study  of  the  undergi’aduate  evening 
student  body  at  Hofstra  University,  It  was  found  that  they  were 
more  than  half  the  students  over  45.^^  Since  older  women  are 
usually  not  free  to  attend  regular  classes,  they  will  look  for 
extension  programs,  home  study  courses,  and  refresher  courses. 
Colleges  and  universities  will  expand  their  facilities  and  en- 
rollments. The  number  of  part-time  study  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities will  be  Improved  and  there  will  be  more  scholarships 
and  fellowships  for  older  women.  They  will  also  turn  to  the 
local  vocational  or  technical  school  and  the  community  college. 

ECONOMY:  New  findings  about  the  economic  contribution 

of  working  wives  to  family  Income  show  that  they  supply  about 
40^  of  their  family's  total  Income  when  they  work  full  time.^^ 
There  were  In  March,  1962,  some  40  million  "husband  and  wife 
families" — 87^  of  all  families.  In  the  past  10  to  12  years, 
rising  averages  of  family  Income  are  associated  with  the  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  married  women  at  work.  Many  economists 
say  that  the  two-earner  family  will  tend  to  lessen  the  Impact 
of  recessions.  If  one  spouse  Is  out  of  work,  the  other  provides 
the  pay  check.  Data  compiled  by  the  National  Industrial 

Lichtenstein  and  J.  R.  Block,  "The  "Middle-Aged" 
Co-ed  In  Evening  Colleges,"  Adult  Education,  XIII  (Summer, 

1963),  p.  235. 

^^Thomas  R.  Brooks,  "Working  Women,"  Dun's  Review  and 
Modern  Industry,  XXCII  (August,  1963),  p.  63. 

37Aifred  L.  Malabre,  "Working  Wives:  Rise  of  Married 

Women  In  Labor  Force  has  Wide  Economic  Effects,"  Wall  Street 
Journal,  CLXII  (October,  1963)^  p.  1. 
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Conference  Board  shows  that  the  average  tv70- earner  family  spends 
25^  more  than  the  average  one -breadwinner  household.  If  women 
suddenly  stopped  working,  there  would  be  a net  labor  shortage 
of  over  19.5  million  Jobs  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  fam- 
ilies would  plummet  by  at  least  $45  billion.  The  work  of 
women  will  play  an  even  greater  part  in  the  operation  of  the 
economy,  in  the  maintenance  of  consumer  purchasing  power,  and 
in  the  economic  stability  of  millions  of  families. 

DISCRIMINATION:  A National  Office  Management  Associa- 

tion survey  in  1961,  showed  that  over  half  of  the  1,900  firms 
surveyed  gave  preference  to  male  workers  over  female  where  both 
had  equal  qualifications.^^  A study  r>f  Federal  employees  showed 
that  although  women  represent  one-fourth  of  the  total  employ- 
ment they  are  concentrated  in  the  lowest  five  grades  and  are 

•30 

paid  lower  salaries  than  men  for  the  same  work.  A Civil 
Service  study  (part  of  a report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  the  Stav  -s  of  Women)  found  discrimination  against  women  in 
appointments  and  promotions.  Civil  Service  examinations  are 
open  to  all  but  hiring  officers  could  specify  men  or  women  from 
those  eligible.  A new  policy  denies  this  right,  except  under 
unusual  circumstances.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which 
went  into  effect  only  last  month,  will  have  a favorable  effect 
on  the  employment  of  women.  This  act  makes  it  illegal  to  pay 

^^"Women  on  the  Job,"  Management  Record,  XXIII  (April, 
1961),  p.  25. 

^^Max  P.  Baer,  "Uncle  Sam's  Women  Workers, " Personnel 
and  Guidance  Journal,  XLI  (November,  1962),  p.  2 08. 
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women  less  than  men  for  equal  work.  It  is  expected  to  push 
wages  higher  in  industries  not  covered  by  the  Act  and  Congress 
keeps  adding  to  the  list  of  industries  which  are  covered. 
Companies  and  Peder^al,  State,  and  local  agencies  will  review 
promotion  possibilities  for  women,  redefine  responsibilities, 
compensation,  and  comparable  titles.  An  important  implication 
is  the  suggestion  of  the  President's  Commission  in  which  test 

cases  are  to  be  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  establish 

* 

principles  of  equality  for  women  in  constitutional  doctrine. 

LABOR:  Large  numbers  of  women  are  in  unorganized 

fields  particularly  white-collar  jobs  where  unions  have  little 
success  in  organizing.  Only  one  out  of  every  seven  women 
workers  belongs  to  a union.  Part-time  workers  are  difficult 
to  organize.  During  the  next  few  years,  labor  is  expected  to 
work  out  a platform  that  will  appeal  to  women  in  the  labor  force, 
for  a shortage  in  skilled  trades  has  been  predicted. This 
will  tend  to  place  women  in  a better  position  to  bargain  ef- 
fectively for  better  pay  and  working  conditions.  State  laws 

* 

to  protect  women  v/ho  want  to  join  unions,  as  suggested  by  the 

ho 

President's  Commission,  is  another  likely  development. 

COUNSELING  SERVICES:  Unless  predicted  trends  are 

^^"Pairer  Wages  for  the  Pair  Sex,"  Business  Week 
(June  6,  1964),  p.  75. 

^^Seymour  L.  Wolfbein,  "The  Outlook  for  the  Skilled 
Worker;  Implications  for  Guidance  and  Counseling,"  American 
V )cational  Journal,  XXXVI  (November,  I961),  p.  27. 

^^"The  American  Woman:  Today  and  Tomorrow:  Jobs, 

Education,  Income,  Security,  Role  in  the  Home,  op.  cit.,  p. 
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reversed,  women  will  have  to  make  more  decisions  than  ever  about 
their  occupational  roles  and  how  these  relate  to  their  lives  as 
a whole.  All  sorts  of  possible  combinations  of  educatlon- 
marrlage-employment  plans  will  need  to  be  considered.  As  choices 
become  more  complex,  more  and  better  counselling  services  will 
be  needed.  Programs  will  be  established  to  serve  older  women 
and  that  offer  assistance  in  Joint  planning  by  couples. 

Counselors  and  guidance  workers  will  also  need  to  rethink 
their  counseling  In  view  of  the  "tv/o  lives”  of  i*?omen.  To  coun- 
sel only  for  the  "first  life"  is  to  fall  to  counsel  and  educate 
for  the  reality  of  later  employment  In  the  labor  market. 

AUTOMATION:  Job  patterns  In  the  future  may  undergo 

great  changes.  The  advantage  should  be  on  the  side  of  women 
as  needs  for  manual  labor  and  exertion  decrease  and  white- 
collar  opportunities  are  expanded.  Mechanized  office  processes 
will  demand  better  trained  clerical  workers  with  special  tech- 
nical and  mechanical  skills, 

CHILD-CARE  AND  SPECIAL  AGENCIES:  The  National  Associa- 

tion for  Nursery  Education  says  membership  has  tripled  in  the 
past  decade.  Many  more  child-care  centers  will  be  needed. 
After-school  and  vacation  activities  will  need  supervisors. 
Special  services  such  as  meal  preparation,  clothes  maintenance, 

and  housekeeping  will  be  developed  Instead  of  the  use  of  do- 
45 

mestlcs. 

^^Marguerlte  ^fykoff  Zapoleon,  Occupational  Planning  for 
Women  (New  York:  Harper  and  Bros.,  19bl)j  p. 

^^Cooper,  op.  clt.,  p,  8. 

^5”The  American  Woman:,  op.  clt.,  p.  44. 
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CONCLUSION 

Beneath  the  facts,  prospects,  and  implications  presented 
In  this  paper  Is  an  undercurrent  concerning  "the  role  of  women." 
I believe  that  women  have  two  roles — one  Inside  the  home  and 
the  other  outside  It.  And  the  problem  for  most  women  is  that 
of  making  a satisfactory  combination  of  the  two  rather  than 
being  asked  to  decide,  once  and  for  all,  on  one  or  the  other. 
Recognition  of  this  fact  Is  to  be  found  In  the  Executive  Order 
which  established  the  President's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  The  Commission  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of: 

",  . . developing  recommendations  for  services  which  will  en- 
able women  to  continue  their  role  as  wives  and  mothers  while 
making  a maximum  contribution  to  the  world  around  them."  Betty 
Frledan's  The  Feminine  Mystique  (a  well-documented  book)  rein- 
forces this  assumption  with  the  presentation  of  her  new  life 
plan  which.  In  essence,  encourages  women  to  Integrate  a ser- 
ious, lifelong  commitment  to  society  with  marriage  and  mother- 
hood (p.  368).  Marguerite  Zapoleon  talks  of  the  conflict  be- 

tween  homemaking  and  work  outside  the  home  as  being  needless. 

47 

A fine  article  by  Harvey  Swados,  ' the  whole  of  Cutler's  What 
About  Women  and  Cassara's  American  Women,  especially  the  DeMllle 

^^Zapoleon,  op.  clt.,  p.  12. 

^*^Harvey  Swados,  A Radical's  America  (Boston:  Little, 

Brown  & Co.,  19S2),  p,  277I 
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article,  substantiate  this  viewpoint. 

That  the  traditional  role  Is  still  the  more  accepted 
way  of  life  Is  brought  out  In  a study  on  the  attitudes  of 
college  students  toward  employment  among  married  women. 

It  was  Interesting  to  note  that  students  see  this  as  a belief 
they  should  accept  which  tends  to  bear  out  the  Influence  of  a 
Homemaking  and  Motherhood  cult  which  Is  fostered  by  press  and 
propaganda.  Betty  Frledan's  analysis  of  women’s  magazines 
(Chapter  Two)  Is  certainly  apropos  In  this  respect — as  well  as 
devastating.  Another  Interesting  study  of  college  women, 
pointed  out  that  when  It  was  proposed  to  them  that  married  or 
not,  they  might  possibly  be  working  for  twenty  to  thirty  years 
of  their  lives,  their  reaction  was  one  of  dismay  and  disbelief. 

Regardless  of  the  "role"  that  women  choose  to  play, 
Hansl's  Patterns  In  Womanpower  offers  evidence  that  a high  qual- 
ity of  educated  woman  power  unused  among  women  In  their  30- 
plus  years  and  that  this  supply  could  be  activated  to  meet  the 
demand  for  women  workers  that  our  economy  needs,  especially  to 
relieve  the  shortages  which  threaten  schools,  libraries,  health 
and  welfare  services.  Our  available  manpower  Is  decreasing  In 
the  face  of  an  Increasing  need  for  workers  Just  to  feed,  house, 
clothe,  educate,  and  maintain  the  health  of  our  expanding  pop- 
ulatlon.^  If  we  add  to  this  the  people  needed  to  produce  the 

^Hewer,  op.  clt. 

^9 Paul  Heist,  "A  Commentary  on  the  Motivation  and  Edu- 
cation of  College  Women,"  Journal  of  the  National  Association 
of  Women  Deans  and  Counselors,  XXV  (January,  igb^j,  p.  bb* 

5^Anna  L.  Rose  Hawkes,  "Changing  Patterns  In  Women's 
Lives,"  Teacher's  College  Record,  LXI  (1959-60),  p.  4l0. 
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consumer  goods  that  we  demand  and  the  materials,  equipment, 
and  machines  that  our  country  must  have  to  maintain  Its  place 
In  the  world,  then  It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  Dr.  Ell  Glnz- 
berg,  the  National  Manpower  Council,  and  other  government 
agencies  are  concerned  about  the  wise  use  of  all  human  re- 
sources. The  Department  of  Labor  and  the  President’s  Committee 
on  Scientists  and  Engineers  have  also  urged  greater  use  of 
womanpower.  Part  II  of  this  paper  made  predictions  as  to  the 
future  of  women  workers  In  the  U.S.  Projections  to  1975 
were  set  forth  In  order  to  indicate  those  prospects.  What 
these  statistics  mean  is  that  the  new  life  pattern  for  women, 
as  explained  in  Part  I,  will  continue  to  be  of  great  signifi- 
cance from  the  viewpoint  of  women  as  Individuals  and  also  from 
the  human  resources  standpoint. 

"The  role  of  women"  sometimes  summed  up  In  the  phrase, 
"woman's  place  Is  In  the  home"  Is  unfortunate  In  that  It  often 
is  used  as  an  excuse  for  not  facing  up  to  the  problems  and 
aspirations  of  more  than  half  the  human  race.  It  can  be  used 
for  not  paying  women  full  wages  when  they  work;  for  discrim- 
inating against  them  In  opportunities  for  Jobs  and  for  advance- 
ment; for  discouraging  high  educational  attainment;  and  for 
limiting  occupational  choices.  One  discrimination  suffered  a 
blow  when  the  new  Federal  Equal  Pay  Act  went  Into  effect  on 
June  11th.  This  act  makes  It  Illegal  to  pay  women  less  than 
men  for  equal  work.  Although  passage  of  the  act  represents 
a victory  of  principle,  I believe  that  It  will  be  Ineffective, 

I base  my  conclusion  on  the  facts  presented  In  the  article 
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"Fairer  Wages  for  the  Fair  Sex"  In  which  it  is  pointed  out  that 
"equality"  may  prove  hard  to  find. 

Facts  presented  under  Part  III,  educational  Implications, 
point  out  the  necessity  of  establishing  "tailor-made"  educa- 
tional and  training  facilities,  as  well  as  counseling  services, 
for  women.  I believe  this  Is  Important  because  high  Intelli- 
gence In  either  sex  Is  rare  and  It  should  be  used  to  advantage. 

It  Is  the  exceptional  women  rather  than  the  exceptional  men 
that  tend  to  be  overlooked. 

The  modern-day  exodus  of  women  Into  the  world  of  work 
should  stimulate  more  research  in  the  area  of  motivations  for 
returning  to  the  labor  force  as  well  as  more  research  to  study 
sex  differences  In  education. 
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W irginia*s  program  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  recognizes  the  needs  of  the 
individual  and  of  society  and  thus  contri- 
butes to  a wholesome  economy^  satisfactory 
employment^  and  a high  standard  of  living. 
By  helping  to  prepare  youths  and  adults  to 
take  their  places  in  an  expanding  economy^ 
vocational  education  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  industrial  growth  in  the 
State. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  offerings  in 
any  school  are  determined  by  the  needs  of 
pupils  in  relation  to  current  conditions.  In 
the  high  schools^  vocational  courses  are  in- 
cluded as  elective  subjects^  thus  making  it 
possible  for  pupils  to  take  those  vocational 
offerings  appropriate  to  their  abilities  and 
needs. 

In  todays  world  of  work  many  well- 
trained  young  people  are  needed  for  fobs  in 
business^  industry^  agriculture,  merchandis- 
ing, service  occupations,  and  technical  and 
health  fields.  Rapidly  changing  conditions 
and  technological  advances  in  business,  in- 
dustry, and  farming  demand  more  skills  and 
more  knowledge  for  employment  in  nearly 
all  types  of  occupations. 


The  shift  from  rural  to  urban  living  has 
increased  the  need  for  training  to  meet 
necessary  adjustments  in  modes  of  living  and 
work.  The  great  mobility  of  population  often 
results  in  interrupted  programs  of  education 
of  many  pupils  of  high  school  age  and  these 
pupib  need  special  help  in  adjusting  to  new 
situaHons  and  preparing  for  new  jobs. 

The  composition  of  the  labor  force  also 
is  changing.  A large  majority  of  new 
workers  are  under  25.  Many  women  are 
entering  the  labor  force.  Automation  and 
the  advent  of  complex  machines  have 
created  many  new  types  of  employment  and 
have  brought  about  the  need  for  more  tech- 
nicians whose  responsibilities  lie  between 
those  of  the  skilled  craftsman  and  the  en- 
gineer. There  has  been  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  technicians  in  electronics,  me- 
chanical drafting  and  design,  instrumenta- 
tion, mechanical,  civil,  highway,  and 
chemical  technologies,  and  in  other  highly 
specialized  fields.  Jn  addition  to  the  need 
for  technicians,  skilled  craftsmen  and 
workers  in  many  vital  occupations  must  be 
trained  through  area  vocational-technical 
schools  and  expanded  adult  programs. 

This  publication  was  prepared  to  provide 
information  about  vocational  education,  and 
its  scope  and  development  as  a vital  part  of 
public  education  in  Virginia. 


Woodrow  W.  Wilkerson 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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VOCATIONAL 

AGRICULTURE 


tional  education  in  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools  has  been  broadened  to  provide  baric 
instruction  for  all  agricultural  occupations. 
The  three  se^ents  of  agricultural  occupa> 
tions  now  included  in  &e  broad  field  of 
agriculture  are  (1 ) production  farming,  (2) 
providing  service  and  supplies  for  the 
fanner,  and  (3)  processing  and  distributing 
[ the  farmers*  products.  Approximately  40 

i percent  of  the  nation’s  total  labor  force  is 

engaged  in  these  occuparions. 

To  provide  basic  instruction  in  all  phases 
of  agriculture,  many  adjustments  in  the  cur* 
riculum  have  been  necessary  to  meet 
scientific  and  technobgical  developments. 
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The  producers,  processors,  and  suppliers  of 
farm  goods  and  services  mmt  be  well 
grounded  in  the  sciences  of  soils,  plants,  and 
animals.  In  addition,  they  must  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  medianics,  market- 
ing, and  distribution.  To  meet  this  need,  the 
course  content  has  been  divided  into  baac 
units  of  instruction  and  lesson  plans  have 
been  prepared  for  teaching  these  units. 
Classroom  instruction  is  supplemented  by 
supervised  practice  programs  or  supervised 
work  experience  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture. 

The  beginning  student  of  vocational 
agriculture  develops  skills  of  a mechanical 
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nature  needed  in  agriculture.  As  the  stu- 
dent progresses  the  course  content  in  agri- 
cultural mechanics  is  directed  more  toward 
the  needs  of  the  farm  operator.  Instruction 
is  provided  in  farm  machinery  operation  and 
maintenance^  farm  power^  farm  electrifica- 
tion^ and  in  the  further  application  of  skills 
already  acquired. 

Further  modification  in  the  high  school 
program  of  vocational  agriculture  has  been 
made  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  rural 
youth  who  have  limited  or  no  facilities  for 
farming.  A general  mechanics  program  has 
been  designed  for  boys  who  generally  expect 
to  work  in  an  industry  related  to  agriculture. 
In  this  course  more  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  development  of  mechanical  abilities. 

The  vocational  agriculture  program  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  certain  abilities  can 
best  be  developed  through  systematic  in- 
struction and  that  an  individual  best  de- 
vebps  leadership  ability  when  he  has  leader- 
ship responsibility.  The  Future  Farmers  of 
America  and  the  New  Farmers  of  America 
were  founded  on  this  belief.  These  high 
school  student  organizations  have  bec<mie 
integral  parts  of  the  instructional  program 
in  vocational  agriculture. 

Educational  programs  in  vocational  agri- 
culture for  jut-of-school  youths  and  adults 
are  directed  toward  providing  training  for 
those  individuals  already  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural occupations.  The  course  includes 
modem  practices  and  procedures  in  farm- 
ing and  farm  mechanics.  Farm  manage- 
ment also  is  emphasized. 

During  the  next  decade  education  in 
agriculture  will  face  many  challenges  and 
many  opportunities.  As  the  population  in- 
creases each  farmer. and  prospective  farmer 
will  become  more  important.  Even  though 
the  nation  is  becoming  more  urbanized  the 
need  for  individuals  who  are  trained  in  all 
phases  of  agriculture  continues  to  increase. 
This  means  that  programs  in  agricultural 
education  must  be  designed  to  meet  this 
need. 
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W irginia’s  public  schools  serve  the  business 
needs  of  students  and  the  occupational  needs 
of  students  and  employers  of  office  per- 
sonnel through  a three-dimensional  pro- 
gram of  business  education; 

Offerings  in  basic  bu^ness  and  economic 
understandings  and  the  efficient  use  of 
buaness  services. 

Job  preparation  in  business  for  those  who 
have  the  aptitude  and  interest  for  a voca- 
tion in  this  employment  field. 

Continuing  education  and  retraining  of 
adults  in  office  occupations. 

The  InSchool  Program 

On  the  secondary  school  level,  three  cur- 
riculums  are  offered  leading  to  office  em- 
ployment: clerical,  stenographic,  and,  in 
large  urban  schools,  bookkeeping.  Basic 
business  and  economic  information  and  oc- 
cupational skills  are  inherent  in  the  business 
.subjects. 

Service  to  Academic  Students 

Notemaking  and  typewriting  for  personal 
use  offered  during  the  school  year  and  in 


summer  sessions  meet  the  demand  for  more 
efficient  communication  skills  among  col- 
lege-bound students. 

Vocational  Office  Training 
Vocational  office  training  (VOT)  is  the 
cooperative  part-time  work  trmning  pro- 
gram in  business  education.  During  tbeir 
senior  year^  students  enrolled  in  this  program 
are  in  regt^  in-school  classes  for  a half  day 
or  more  and  continue  their  training  in  busi- 
ness offices  in  the  community  for  part  of  the 
day.  The  bu^ness  teacher-coordinator  is 
respon^ble  for  coordinating  learning  ac- 
tivities in  school  and  on-the-job.  More  than 
90  percent  of  the  VOT  students  are 
retained  as  full-time  employees  ^ter 
graduation. 

Impact  of  Automation 
Instructional  activities  in  data  processing 
methods  and  materials  are  being  developed 
to  help  students  understand  automation  pro- 
cesses and  to  work  effectively  in  offices  hav- 
ing punch  card  or  compu*'^r  data  processing 
s)^ems.  Pilot  pre^ams  lu  the  elements  of 
data  processing  have  been  instituted. 


INCREASES  IN  EMPtOYMENT  IN  VIRGINIA  IN 
TOREE  OFFia  OCCURAnONAL  FIELDS 

1940  1950  1960 

Sool^eepers  and  Accountants  13,283  12,596  16,038 

Office  Machine  Operators  584  1 ,767  4J0S6 

Typlst*Stenographer>$ecretary  16,506  33,926  53,481 

Totals  30,373  48,291  73,575 

Business  and  industry  have  constantly 
reported  acute  shortages  in  the  clerical  of- 
fice labor  force  during  the  past  20  years. 
The  Virginia  Employment  Service  and  U.S. 
Census  reports  continue  to  reflect  severe 
shortages  in  all  clerical  jobs,  especially  data 
processing  and  stenographic  positions. 

Youth  Leadership  Training 

Through  the  135  local  chapters  of  the 
Future  Business  Leaders  of  America,  op- 
portunities for  leadership  activities  are  pro- 
vided for  more  than  4,000  boys  and  girls. 

Adult  Education 

Short-term,  post-high  school  courses  in 
vocational  business  education  are  organized 
to  meet  specific  needs  for  office  employment 
for  persons  who  have  had  some  business 
education  but  who  are  deficient  in  certain 
office  skills. 

Full-time  programs  in  business  education 
for  high  school  graduates  and  adults  are 
offered  at  three  vocational-technical  schools. 
Vocational  training  in  office  occupations 
is  available  also  for  rehabilitation  trainees  at 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Adult  classes  are  provided  in  a number  of 
school  divisions  and  two  colleges  to:  (a) 
prepare  b^inning  office  workers,  (b)  up- 
grade adult  workers,  and  (c)  train  em- 
pbyed  workers  for  new  occupational  duties. 

Courses  also  are  being  provided  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  for  clerk-typists  and  clerk-stenographers. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE 

EDUCATION 
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nothing  happens  in  our  economy  until  the 
product  is  sold.  All  of  the  goals  set  for 
higher  production  by  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry culminate  in  the  sale  to  the  consumer. 

Distributive  education  (DE)  is  the  voca- 
tional program  which  provides  ^training  for 
[ persons  entering  or  already  engaged  in  dis- 

tributing goods  and  services  to  the  public. 

The  development  of  shopping  centers 
away  from  the  traditional  downtown  areas, 
automation  in  industry,  and  competition  for 
qualified  personnel  dictate  that  the  distri- 
butor must  utilize  every  possible  means  to 
keep  himself  abreast  of  the  times. 


Distributive  education  is  designed  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  management  and  of  young 
people  who  enter  the  field  of  distribution. 

The  public  school  serves  as  the  framework 
through  which  this  program  will  expand  and 
develop  in  the  future. 

With  increased  employment  opportunities 
in  distribution  in  Virginia  and  throughout 
the  nation,  this  program  is  constantly  ex* 
panding  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
high  school  students  as  well  as  those  adults 
who  are  already  engaged  in  distributive 
occupations. 

The  In-School  Program 

Students  who  are  interested  in  careers  in 
disUibution  may  select  the  distributive  edu* 
cation  program  as,  a part  of  their  high 
school  curriculum.  It  is  also  an  elective 
subject  for  the  college-bound  student  as  well 
as  a terminal  course  for  the  high  school 
graduate. 

The  success  of  the  cooperative  method  of 
teaching  depends  on  the  student*s  placement 
in  a distributive  job  where  he  can  apply  the 
instruction  he  receives  in  the  classroom. 

Each  student  spends  an  average  of  15 
hours  a week  receiving  classroom  instruction 
and  training  on  the  job.  Students  begin  at 
wages  paid  other  beginning  employed,  and 
as  they  gain  knowledg . and  experience  and 
become  more  proficient  their  wages  may  be  1 
advanced.  A recent  five-year  follow-up  \ 
study  in  Virginia  showed  that  over  54  per- 
cent of  the  DE  students  had  remained  in 
distributive  occupations  and  17  percent  of 
this  number  had  attained  management  or 
supervisory  positions. 

The  DE  preparatory  program  beginning 
at  the  sophomore  year  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  about  careers  in  mar- 
keting and  distribution  previous  to  going 
on  the  job.  The  part-time  cooperative  train- 
ing in  tlie  last  two  years  of  high  school 
gives  the  working  student  career  oppor- 
tunities and  training  in  many  speci^ized 
fields  such  as  food  distribution,  hardware. 


petroleum,  merchandising,  or  fashion.  The 
DE  program  also  plays  a major  role  in 
training  for  the  retail  industry  young  people 
who  have  an  agricultural  background. 

HThe  DistribuHve  Education  Club 

igh  school  DE  students  have  many  com- 
mon objectives  and  interests.  Each  DE 
student  is  a member  of  the  local  chaptCi 
of  the  Distributive  Education  Clut»  of 
America  (DECA).  The  teacher-coordinator 
serves  as  chapter  advisor  and  organizes  all 
club  activities  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
classroom  instruction  in  order  to  maintain 
the  club  as  a co-curricular  activity,  pro- 
viding experiences  and  training  not  other- 
wise available  to  the  students. 

The  purposes  of  DECA  are : ( 1 ) to 
develop  a respect  for  education  and  mar- 
keting in  distribution  which  will  contribute 
vocational  competence,  (2)  to  promote 
an  understanding  of  and  appreciation  for 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  our 
free  competitive  enterprise  system,  and  (3) 
to  develop  leadeiship  qualities. 

The  Adult  Program 

The  distributive  education  adult  pro- 
gram provides  courses  on  three  levels  of 
training:  employee,  supervisory,  and  man- 
agement. Undoubtedly,  rapid  changes  in 
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methods  of  distribution  will  mean  that  mere 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  distributive 
education  in  the  next  decade.  Training  will 
be  needed  for  those  who  will  advance  to 
management  positions  in  many  new  sub- 
urban branch  operaUons.  Training  for 
supervisors  of  part-time  employees  will 
expand  considerably  as  result  of  a 30  percent 
anUcipated  increase  of  this  group  in  distri- 
bution. Many  new  and  expanded  service 
businesses,  which  are  expected  to  increase 
by  25  percent  within  the  next  few  years,  will 
demand  training  to  prepare  those  who  will 
operate  them.  These  are  but  a few  of  the 
expanding  adult  programs  that  will  be  in 
demand  in  the  years  ahead. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 
EOUCATION  : 


ome  economics  education  in  the  public 
high  schools  of  Virginia  is  concerned  with 
the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  job  of 
homemaking  and  related  occupations  and 
with  the  growth  of  individuals  as  contri- 
buting members  of  families. 

Courses  offered  in  grades  8-12  include 
instruction  in  many  phases  of  homemaking 
such  as;  maintaining  family  health;  making 
homes  liveable  and  attractive;  managing 
income  and  other  resources;  selecting,  pre- 
paring, and  serving  food  for  the  family; 
selecting,  making,  and  caring  for  clothing; 
guiding  the  development  of  young  children 
in  the  family;  and  home  care  for  the  sick. 
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Besides  providing  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  successful  personal  and  family 
living,  experiences  in  homemaking  classes 
in  high  school  may  encourage  pupils  to 
continue  their  education  in  college  for  a 
variety  of  careers — home  economics  teacher, 
dietitian,  home  economist  in  buriness,  and 
others. 

For  pupils  who  may  not  complete  high 
school  and  for  pupils  who  may  not  attend 
college,  special  courses  provide  preparation 
for  entering  gainful  occupations  which  uti- 
lize home  economics  knowledge  and  skills. 
These  occupations  include:  care  of  young 
children  in  day  care  centers  or  in  homes; 
homemaking  services;  sewing  services;  food 
services;  and  aides  to  elderly  and  convales- 
cent persons. 

To  enrich  the  offerings  in  home  eco- 
nomics education  in  high  school,  member- 
ship in  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
(FHA),  a youth  oi^anization,  is  avaihble 
to  pupils  enrolled  in  homemaking  classes. 
As  an  integral  part  of  the  home  economics 


education  program,  FHA  provides  addi- 
tional experiences  to  help  pupils  plan  and 
carry  out  activities  related  to  individual  and 
family  well-being. 

Adult  classes,  an  important  part  of  the 
home  economics  education  program  in 
the  high  school,  are  available  for  persons 
who  wish  to  work  on  homemaking  problems 
of  their  own  choice,  to  learn  new  skills  in 
homemaking,  or  to  develop  competencies  in 
wage  earning  occupations  which  utilize 
home  economics  knowledge  and  skills.  These 
classes  arc  taught  either  by  the  regular  home 
economics  teacher  or  by  a special  teacher 
employed  as  a member  of  the  public  school 
staff. 

As  part  of  the  adult  education  program, 
the  Young  Homemakers  of  Virginia  gives 
young  adult  homemakers  an  opportunity  to 
continue  their  education  with  special  em- 
phasis on  improving  home  and  family  living. 
As  members  of  t^ls  organization,  young 
homemakers  not  only  increase  thdr  abilities 
in  home  living  and  management  but  also 
their  abilities  in  assuming  leadership  roles 
in  developing  programs  for  streng^ening 
homes  and  families. 


EDUGATION 


Industi^  ed>^c£^tion  describes  all  educa- 
. 7‘,  actiwtics  concerned  with  modem  in- 
d^^  It  is  a.  balanced  program  of  studies 

• 7 apd  work,  experiences;  its  objectives  are  to 

j explore  industry  and  to  prbduce  competent 

' ' workers.  In  the  public  schools  of  yirginm, 

< \ it  includes'  courses  in  trade  and  industri^ 

I education/  technical  ^education^  and  indus- 

^ trial  arts  education. 

One  consistent  characteristic  of  the  indus- 
trial education  program  is  its  ability  to 
> change  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  era.  A 
. modem  and  complex  technolc^ical  society 
has  ihcieased  the  tempo  of  chaiige  resulting 
in-  unprecedented  demands  for  new  knowl- 
^ edgCs  techniques^  skills,  ^ud  understanding 

* on  the  part  of  Virginia  workers.  The  ex- 
panding iiidustrial  economy  of  Virginia  and 
changes  in  the  labor  force  present  major 
challenges  industrial  education.  Produc- 
tivity depends  upon  the  ability  to  meet  these 
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challenges.  Witlioat  a constant  supply  of 
technically  educated  new  workers,  industrial 
economy  cannot  survive  or  grow. 

The  industrial  education  program  involves 
two  major  levels  of  instruction : courses  for 
high  school  youths  and  courses  for  out-of- 
school  youths  and  adults. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
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Trade  and  industrial  education  includes 
those  educational  activities  especially  de- 
signed to  equip  youths  and  adults  for  suc- 
cessful employment  in  industrial  occupations. 
Two  types  of  instruction  are  offered:  (f) 
instruction  to  prepare  persons  for  employ- 
ment, and  (2)  instruction  of  a supplemental 
type  for  persons  employed  in  industry. 
Trade  and  industrial  education  includes  the 
following : 

Day  Trade  Classes — ^These  classes  are 
for  persons  who  desire  training  for  trade  or 
industrial  employment.  The  trmning  is  com- 
prehensive in  nature,  including  instruction 


in  the  manipulative  skills,  technical  informa-  ; 
tion,  and  related  subjects  which  are  needed  | 
by  skilled  and  competent  workers.  > 

Major  areas  of  instrucrion  are  auto  me- 
chanics, masonry,  cabinetmaking,  carpen-  ; 
try,  drafting,  electricity,  electronics,  needle 
trades,  practical  nursing,  and  printing.  Day  ; 
trade  classes  are  offered  in  both  hi^  school  1 
and  post-high  school  programs.  In  high 
school  they  are  usually  offered  in  the  junior 
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and  senior  year  for  approximately  540  hours 
each  year.  This  normally  represents  about 
one-half  of  the  time  spent  each  year  in  the 
regular  school  program. 

Industrial  Cooperative  Training — ^This 
program  is  for  high  school  juniors  and 
seniors.  Students  16  years  of  age  or  older 
attend  school  one-half  of  each  school  day 
and  receive  work  experience  in  some  in- 
dustrial occupation  the  other  half.  To 
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ccive  sufficient  training  in  his  selected  oc- 
cupation to  enable  him  to  sell  his  skills  on 
a competitive  labor  market,  the  student 
usually  enrolls  in  this  program  in  both  his 
junior  and  senior  years,  if  possible.  However, 
students  enrolled  for  a one-year  program 
only  are  encouraged  to  continue  their  train- 
ing upon  completing  high  school. 

Aldiough  each  student  ret;eives  training 
in  only  one  selected  occupation,  the  prt^r^ 
offers  him  a choice  of  employment  objectives 
from  a wide  variety  of  industrial  occupa- 
tions. S)%tematic  training  Is  given  on  the 
job,  and  supplementary  instruction  related 
to  the  training  is  given  in  the  high  school. 

Evening  Trade  Extension  Classes — These 
classes  are  for  employed  workers  who  wish 
to  increase  their  sl^ls  and  knowlMge  in  the 
trade  or  industrial  occupations  in  which 
they  are  or  have  been  engaged.  For  the 
most  part,  evening  trade  extension  classes 
are  short-term  classes,  varying  from  30  to 
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250  hours-  Related  instruction  for  appren- 
tices is  provided  through  these  classes. 

Industrial  plant  training  b available  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees  in 
Virginia  industries-  Included  are  supervisory 
personnel  development  classes  to  upgrade 
and  update  foremen,  supervisors,  and  oth.^;r 
minor  executives-  Special  preparatory  clas- 
ses also  are  organized  to  train  new  workers 
for  specific  skills- 

Training  classes  also  are  available  for 
public  service  employees  such  as  firemen, 
policemen,  surveyors,  municipal  managers, 
and  building,  plumbing,  and  electrical  in- 
spectors- 

Technical  Education 

Virginia’s  advancing  technology  is  having 
its  effect  on  the  employment  of  its  citizens- 
Many  jobs  have  become  limited  in  number 
or  have  disappeared-  Automation  and  the 
advent  of  complex  machines  have  rapidly 
increased  the  skill  scale.  These  changes,  in 
turn,  have  created  many  new  types  of  em- 
ployment and  have  led  to  the  development 
of  technicians  whose  responsibilities  lie  be- 
tween those  of  the  skilled  craftsman  and  the 
engineer.  There  has  been  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  technicians,  especially  in  elec- 
tronics, drafting  and  design,  mechanical, 
civil,  highway  and  chemical  technologies, 
and  instrumentation-  Although  the  demand 
for  technicians  varies  with  the  type  of 
indastry,  the  ratio  in  some  areas  b as  high 
as  five  technicians  for  each  engineer- 

Technical  education  in  Virginia  b de- 
signed for  people  who  desire  employment  as 
highly  skilled  industrial  technicians,  engi- 
neering technicians,  and  professional  assist- 
ants in  the  various  fields  of  engineering. 
Pre-employment  classes  are  offered  in  most 
of  the  area  vocational-technical  schoob  for 
those  seeking  employment.  Technician-level 
training  b also  offered  in  several  compre- 
hensive high  schoob  in  the  State,  and 
technical  extension  classes  are  available  to 
employed  persons  who  wbh  to  be  upgraded 
and  updated  in  their  jobs. 
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Industrial  Arts  Education 
Industrial  arts  is  a phase  of  genera!  edu* 
cation  which  provides  instruction  and  ex- 
perience in  the  materials,  processes,  and 
products  of  industry.  Learning  comes 
through  student  activity  with  tools  and 
mateiLils,  experimental  project  develop- 
ment, problem  solving,  and  the  application 
of  science  and  mathematics  to  technology. 
Industrial  arts  prepares  boys  and  girls  for 
more  effective  living  in  a technological 
society. 

organized  laboratory  experiences  in 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  hdp 
students  to  develop  a better  understanding 
of  their  interests,  abilities,  limitations,  and 
opportunities.  The  program  provides  practi- 
cal experiences  in  the  use  of  tools,  machines, 
and  experimental  equipment  and  their  ap- 
plication to  modem  materials  and  products 
of  industry.  Through  such  experiences  the 
students  are  able  to  make  adjustments  that 
are  essential  to  the  intelligent  selection,  use, 
and  maintenance  of  industrial  products.  In 
addition,  they  develop  an  appreciation  for 
industry  and  the  free-enterprise  system.  In 
senior  high  school  more  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
skills  pertaining  to  technology  and  industry. 


AREA  VOCATIONaI- 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 


lline  area  vocational -technical  schools 
offer  full-time  occupational  training  for  out- 
of-school  youths,  high  school  graduates,  and 
adults.  Each  school  offers  evening  and 
other  part-time  classes  for  employed  persons. 


Although  most  full-time  students  live  within 
commuting  distance  of  the  schools,  qualified 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  State  may  be 
admitted.  Four  of  these  schools  have 
dormitories. 

Five  of  the  area  vocational-technical 
schools  are  operated  by  local  school  divisions 
and  four  are  operated  under  the  super- 
vision of  State-supported  colleges.  Tuition 
fees  vary  depending  upon  such  things  as  the 
.school  and  the  .student^s  age,  where  he  re- 
sides, and  the  type  of  course  in  which  he  is 
enrolled. 

Enrollment  Is  limited  to  persons  16  years 
of  age  or  older.  In  all  technical  courses  en- 
rollment generally  requires  high  school 
graduation,  or  its  equivalent,  with  a pre- 
scribed background  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics. High  school  graduation,  or  its 
equivalent,  also  may  be  required  in  some 
trade  courses.  In  most  trade  courses  youths 
or  adults  who  have  attended  high  .school  and 
who  have  satisfactory  aptitude  scores  will  be 
admitted.  Experience  has  shown  that  com- 
pletion of  indu-strial  arts  courses  or  appropri- 
ate vocational  courses  during  high  school 
contributes  to  the  success  of  students  pursu- 
ing vocational  or  technical  courses  on  the 
post-high  .school  level. 
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These  schools  offer  two-year  technical 
courses  such  as  air  conditioning  and  re- 
frigeration, electricity,  electronics,  drafting 
and  design,  civil  and  highway  technology, 
instrumentation,  mechanical  techo  *jU- 
clear  electronics,  and  electronic  data  pro- 
cessing. One  and  two-year  trade  courses 
offered  include  aut  body  repair,  auto 
mechanics,  barbering,  carpentry,  cosmeto- 
logy, diesel  mechanics,  drafting,  electricity, 
machine  shop,  masonry,  printing,  practical 
nursing,  and  welding.  Some  schools  offer 
business  courses  in  secretarial  science  and 
accounting. 

The  'names  and  location  of  Virginia'.s 
vocational-technical  schools  are:  Danville 
Technical  Institute,  Danvillr;  New  River 
Vocational-Technical  School,  Radford; 
Richmond  Professional  Institute  School  of 
Engineering  Technologies,  Richmond; 
Technical  Institute  of  Old  Dominion  Col- 
lege, Norfolk;  Vlrg  nia  State  College  School 
of  Industries,  Petersburg;  Virginia  State 
College  School  of  Industries,  Norfolk; 
Washington  County  Vocational-Technical 
School,  Abingdon;  Wise  County  Voca- 
tional-Technical School,  Wise;  Valley  Vo- 
cational-Technical School,  Flshefsviile. 


MANPOWER 


T 

I he  manpower  training  program  pro- 
vides training  for  individuals  who  are  clas- 
sified in  one  of  the  following  categories: 
unemployed  persons  who  cannot  expect  to 
secure  full-time  .employment  without  speaal 
trainii^;  under-employed  persons  who  can- 
not expect  to  secure  full-time  employment 
without  special  training;  under-employed 
fanners  whose  annual  incomes  do  not  ex- 
ceed $1,200;  unemployed  persons  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  22.  The  program  does 
not  replace  the  need  for  existing  vocational 
training  but  expands  and  broadens  training 
prt^rams  avmlable  for  workers  in  all  rec- 
ognized occupations. 

Trainees  are  selected  by  the  Vir^nia 
Employment  Commisrion  (VEC).  Priority 
is  given  to  those  who  are  unemployed  and 
who  are  heads  of  households.  The  interview- 
ii^  and  counseling  of  prospective  trainees 
for  determining  thdr  interests,  suitability. 
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TRAINING  SERVICE 


and  aptitude  for  job  training  is  done  by  the 

VEC. 

The  Manpower  Training  Service,  in  co- 
operation with  the  VEC,  identifies  training 
needs  and  promotes  and  operates  programs 
to  help  solve  immediate  and  long-range 
manpower  problems.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  skills  of  many  Virginians  ate  becoming 
obsolete,  employment  opportunities  for 
trmned  workers  are  increasing.  The  major 
purpose  of  the  program  which  is  feder^y 
financed  is  to  relieve  unemployment  caused 
by  automation,  shifts  in  market  demands, 
foreign  competition,  and  other  economic 
changes. 

The  program  of  training  includes : ( 1 ) 
providing  assistance  to  school  divisions  in 
organizing  curriculum  guides  and  course 
outlines  and  in  developing  standards  of  oc- 
cupational competency;  (2)  fisting  school 
divisions  in  preparing  budgets  for  proposed 


training  programs;  (?)  assisting  school  di- 
visions in  providing  courses  of  instruction  . 
based  on  the  recognized  needs  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  to  receive  training;  (4) 
periodic  review  and  evaluation  of  training 
programs;  (5)  initiating  steps  to  assure  that 
training  projects  are  formulated  without  de- 
lay and  that  the  quality  and  adequacy  of 
the  training  provided  are  consistendy 
maintained. 

Training  is  provided  for  immediate  em- 
ployment in  numerous  occupations  such  as 
automobile  mechanics,  bricklayers,  clerk- 
stenographers,  clerk-typists,  diesel  me- 
chanics, electric  appliance  repairmen, 
electronic  technicians,  farm  equipment  me- 
chanics, nurses’  aides,  plumbers,  radio  me- 
chanics, sheet  metal  workers,  and  welders. 

An  Area  Manpower  Training  Center 
recently  started  at  Crewe,  is  the  first  voca- 
tional school  in  Virginia  established  solely 
for  the  training  of  youths  not  enrolled  in  a 
regular  program  of  public  education. 
Known  as  the  Southside  Vocational  School, 
this  center  provides  job-oriented — baac  edu- 
cation for  youths  prior  to  their  being  trained 
for  specific  occupations.  All  who  are  en- 
rolled must  have  been  out  of  the  regular 
school  program  for  at  least  one  year  or  must 
have  been  graduated  from  high  school. 

Other  area  manpower  training  centers 
are  being  planned.  Locations  for  these  ad- 
ditional schools  will  depend  upon  availability 
of  facilities,  employment  opportunities,  and 
the  needs  of  youths  in  the  area. 
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SCHOOL 

LUNCH 

PROGRAM 

T 

I he  school  lunch  program  functions  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  schoors  educational 
experiences  in  nutrition,  health,  and  citizen- 
ship, and  supplements  the  efforts  being  made 
in  homes  to  improve  the  nutritional  status 
of  pupils. 

School  lunch  programs  are  operated  in 
all  school  divisions  in  the  State,  yet  each 
division  decides  the  type  of  service  or  pro- 
gram which  best  meets  the  needs  of  its 
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puj'*’''.  Some  schools  operate  their  pro- 
grams independently.  Others  participate 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  and  Special 
Milk  Programs  administered  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  accept  com- 
modity assistance  provided  through  the  Vir- 
^nia  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  school  lunch  program  provides 
opportunities  for  increased  educational 
experiences.  The  lunchroom  is  being  recog- 
nized more  and  more  by  administrators 
and  teachers  as  an  educational  laboratory  to 
enrich  instruction  in  nutrition,  citizenship, 
and  other  subjects.  From  time  to  time 
many  classes  assist  in  planning  menus  for 
the  lunch  program,  which  is  of  value  in 
developing  a better  understanding  of  lunch 
standards. 


Providing  training  opportunities  for 
school  lunch  personnel  is  an  important 
phase  of  program  supervision.  Credit 
courses  are  being  offered  in  three  State  in- 
stituti(<ns  to  provide  training  in  nutrition, 
food  preparation,  and  management.  Two 
statewide  conferences  of  one  week  each  are 
held  annually  for  school  lunch  personnel. 
In  addition,  local  training  sessions  lasting 
from  one  to  four  days  are  conducted  by 
school  lunch  supervisors. 

From  1946  to  1963  participation  in  the 
program  has  steadily  increased.  In  1946 
average  daily  participation  was  23  percent; 
in  1963  it  was  48  percent.  Ninety-four 
percent  of  the  public  school  children  in  the 
State  are  enrolled  in  schools  in  which 
lunches  are  available. 
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SURPLUS 


F 

I ollowing  World  War  I,  the  66th  Congress 
recognized  the  value  of  making  surplus 
property  available  to  educational  institutions 
in  the  United  States  and  in  November  1919, 
Public  Law  91  was  passed.  A number  of 
laws  have  been  enacted  since  that  time 
which  have  resulted  in  larger  quantities  and 
niore  types  of  surplus  property  being  made 
available  for  educational  institutions. 

The  Virginia  State  Educational  Agency 
for  Surplus  Property — one  of  the  services  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education — is  re- 
sponsible for  acquiring  federal  surplus  pro- 
perty for  Virginia  and  distributing  it  to 
eligible  schools,  hospitals,  and  civil  defense 
agencies. 

A tax-supported  institution  or  agency  may 
establish  its  eligibility  by  furnishing  the  State 
Agency  with  documentary  evidence  that  it 
is  tax  supported  and  that  it  is  a health  or 
educational  institution  approved  or  ac- 
credited by  a recognized  board  or  as- 
sociation. 

A non-profit  institution  may  establish  its 
eligibility  by  furnishing  the  State  Agency 
with  a photostatic  copy  of  its  tax-exemption 
certificate  which  shows  that  the  institution  is 
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PROPERTY 


exempt  from  federal  taxation  under  Sec- 
tion 101  (6)  or  the  succeeding  Section  501 
(c)  (3),  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
A copy  of  documentary  evidence  also  must 
be  submitted  to  show  that  the  institution  is 
accredited  or  approved  by  a recognized 
board  or  association. 

The  authorized  representative  of  an  eligi- 
ble institution  or  agency  may  obtain  surplus 
property  from  the  State  Agency  warehouse 
located  at  Byrd  Field  near  Richmond.  Prop- 
erty is  allocated  on  a first-come,  first-served 
basis.  Service  charges  or  fees  are  placed  op 
items  of  surplus  property  by  the  State  Agency 
as  reimbursement  for  the  costs  involved  in 
transferring  the  property.  Any  excess  funds 
accruing  from  the  operation  of  the  program 
are  redistributed  to  the  participating  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  as  reduced  service 
charges  or  fees  on  future  allocations. 

The  surplus  property  which  is  available 
for  distribution  consists  of  thousands  of 
items  ireeded  in  the  instructional  and  main- 
tenance programs  in  schools  and  by  health 
units  and  civil  defense  organizatioas.  Some 
institutions  have  equipped  their  laboratories 
and  technical  shops  almost  entirely  from 
items  that  have  been  received  through  the 
surplus  property  program. 
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U.S  department  OF  HCALTRCDUCATION 

& WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EOUCATION 
THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED 
EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  PERSON  OR 
ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT  POINTS  OF 
VIEW  OR  OPINIONS  STATED  00  NOT  NECES- 
SARILY REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDU- 
CATION POSITION  OR  POLICY 
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It  is  nonsense  to  state  or  to  assume  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  done  best  by  those  unencumbered 
by  a study  of  the  liberal  arts.  The  man  who  goes  into  our  streets 
in  hopes  of  regulating,  directing  or  controlling  human  behavior 
must  be  armed  with  more  than  a gun  and  the  ability  to  perform 
mechanical  movements  in  response  to  a situation.  Such  men  as 
these  engage  in  the  difficult,  complex  and  important  business  of 
human  behavior.  Their  intellectual  armament— so  long  restricted 
to  the  minimum— must  be  no  less  than  their  physical  prowess 
and  protection. 

The  Commission  recommends: 

The  ultimate  aim  of  all  police  departments  should  be  that  all 
personnel  with  general  enforcement  powers  have  baccalaureate 
degrees.  \ 


A superior  officer  of  any  police  department  should  certainly 
be  conversant  with  the  structure  of  our  government  and  its 
philosophies.  He  must  be  well  grounded  in  sociology, 
criminology  and  human  relations  in  order  to  understand  the 
ramifications  of  the  problems  which  confront  him  daily.  He 
must  understand  what  makes  people  act  as  they  do  and  what 
impact  his  actions  in  the  performance  of  duty  will  have  on 
them. 

I 

The  Commission  recommends:  ; 

\ 

Police  departments  should  take  immediate  steps  to  establish  a j 

minimum  requirement  of  a baccalaureate  degree  for  all  | 

supervisory  and  executive  positions.  j 


REPORT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT’S  COMMISSION  ON  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 
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INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHIEFS  OF  POLICE 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

This  revised  list  of  institutions  offering  degree  programs  in  the  law  enforcement  field  is  based 
upon  questionnaires  circulated  by  the  lACP  and  other  information  available  at  the  time  of 
publication. 

The  Programs  listed  range  widely  in  quality  and  inclusion  in  this  directory  does  not  constitute 
lACP  endorsement  or  approval  of  any  specific  institution  or  program. 

Higher  education  is  designed  to  broaden  the  individual  rather  than  to  equip  him  with  vocational 
skills.  Students  interested  in  preparing  for  a Cctreer  in  law  enforcement  should  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  lack  of  a police  science  program  in  their  locale.  They  may  adequately  prepare  themselves  for 
public  service  in  any  accredited  institution  of  higher  learning  by  selecting  a liberal  arts  course  of 
study  which  emphasizes  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences. 

Prospective  students  are  advised  to  obtain  details  regarding  fees,  number  of  semester  hours 
required,  entrance  requirements,  etc.,  directly  from  the  college  of  their  choice. 
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Nevada  2 


Arizona 3 


New  Hampshire,  ...  0 


Arkansas 0 


New  Jersey 


..  3 


California 58 


New  Mexico 


Colorado 2 


New  York 11 


Connecticut 2 


North  Carolina  ....  2 


Delaware 


North  Dakota 0 


District  of  Columbia.  2 


Ohio 6 


Florida 12 


Oklahoma 0 


Georgia 4 


Oregon 6 


Hawaii 


Pennsylvania 


Idaho. 


Rhode  Island 


Illinois 11 


South  Carolina  ....  0 


Indiana 


South  Dakota 0 


Tennessee, 


Kansas 4 


Texas. 


Kentucky 


Utah 


Louisiana 0 


Vermont 0 


Maine 0 


Virginia 


Maryland 


Washington 


Massachusetts 3 


West  Vi»'ginia 0 


Michigan 


Wisconsin 


Minnesota 0 0 0 0 

Mississippi 0 1 0 1 

Missouri 4 2 0 6 

Montane  0 0 0 0 


Wyoming 1 0 0 1 

Guam 1 0 0 1 

Virgin  Islands 1 0 0 1 
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Institution 

Address 

(Zip  Code  in  Parentheses) 

Degree 

For  Information  Contact 
Department  of 

ALABAlViA 

Jefferson  State 
Junior  College 

2601  Carson  Rd. 
Birmingham  (35215) 

AS.  (Applied Sc.) 

Law  Enforcement 

The  Marion  Institute 

Marion  (36756) 

A.A.,  AS.  (Law  Enf.) 

Law  Enforcement 

ALASKA 

Anchorage  Community 
College,  University 

1620  W.  Northern  Lights  Blvd. 
Anchorage  (99503) 

A.A.  (Police 

Administration) 

Police  Administration 

ARIZONA 

Arizona,  University  of 

Tucson  (B6001) 

B.P.A.,  M.P.A. 

(LawEnf.,Correcs.) 

Public  Administration 

Cocht^  College 

Douglas  (B5607) 

A.A-  (Law  Enf  J 

Law  Enforcement 

Glendale  Community 
College 

Glendale  (B5301) 

A.A.  (Law  Enf.) 

Cont.  Education 

Northern  Arizona 
University 

Flagstaff  (B6003) 

63.  (Police  Sc., 
Criminology) 

Police  Science  and 
Administration 

Phoenix  College 

1202  W.  Thomas  Rd. 
Phoenix  (65004) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

CALIFORNIA 

Allan  Hancock  College 

College  Avenue 
Santa  Marta  (93454) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Antelcve  Valley  College 

3041  West  Avenue  & K 
Lancaster  (93534) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Technology 

Bakersfield  College 

1601  Panorama  Drive 
Bakersfield  (93305) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Vocational-Technical 

Education 

Barstow  College 

Barstow  (92311) 

A.A.  (LawEnf.) 

Law  Enforcement 

Cabrillo  College 

6500  Soquet  Drive 
Aptos  (95003) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

California  State  College 
at  Long  Beach 

6101  E.SeventhSt. 
Long  Beach  (90804) 

63.  (Police  Sc.) 

M3.  (Public  Admn.) 

Criminology 

California  State  College 
at  Los  Angeles 

5151  State  College  Or. 
Los  Angeles  (90(^2) 

63.,  M3.  (Police 
S.C.,  Criminalistics) 

Police  Science  and 
Administration 

California,  University  of 

Berkeley  194720) 

A.B.,63.  (Crim.) 
M3.,  Ph.D. 

Criminology 

Chaffey  College 

5BB5  Haven  Avenue 
Alta  Loma  (91701) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Sc. 

Chabot  College 

25555  H^^rianBlvd. 
Hayward  (94645) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Sc. 

Cerritos  College 

1 1 1 1 0 E.  Alondra  Blvd. 
Norwalk  (90651) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Social  Sc. 

Citrus  College 

11B24E.  Foothill  Blvd. 
Azusa  (91702) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Social  Sc.  Dept. 

College  of  the 
Desert 

43.500  Monterey 
Palm  Desert  (92260) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Community  Serv. 

College  of  the 
Redwoods 

1040  Del  Norte 
Eureka  (95501) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Compton  College 

1111  E.  Artesia  Blvd. 
Compton  (90221) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Contra  Costa  College 

2801  Castro  Rd. 
San  Pablo  (94806) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

De  Anza  College 

Cupertino  (95014) 

A.A. 

Law  Enforcement 

Diablo  Valtey  College 


Golf  Club  Rd 
Concord  (94523t 


A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 


Police  Science 


Institution 

Address 

{Zip  Code  in  Parenftiesesl 

Degree 

For  Information  Contact 
Department  of 

East  Los  Angeles 
College 

5357  E.  Brooklyn  Ave. 
Los  Angeles  (90022) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

El  Camino  Junior 
College 

16007  S.  Crenshaw  Blvd. 
El  Camino  (90506) 

A.A*  (Police  Sc*) 

Police  Science 

Fresno  City  College 

1101  E.  University  Ave. 
Fresno  (93704) 

A.S.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Fresno  State  College 

Fresno  (93726) 

BS.,  Ml.S.  (Law  Enf. 
and  Correcs.) 

Criminology 

Fullerton  Junior 
College 

321  E.  Chapman 
Fullerton  (92634) 

A. A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Gavilan  College 

P.O.  Box  126 
Gilroy  (95024) 

A.A.  (Police Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Glendale  College 

15(X)  Verdugo  Road 
Glendale  (91208) 

A.A*  (Police  Sc*) 

Pol  ice  Science 

Grossmont  College 

8800  Grossmont  College  Dr. 
El  Cajon  (92020) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Hartnell  College 

156  homestead  Ave. 
Salinas  (93901 ) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Police  Science 

Imperial  Valley 
College 

Ira  Aten  Rd.  & Hgwy.  Ill 
Imperial  (92251) 

A.A*  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Long  Beach  City 
College 

4901  E.  Carson  St. 
Long  Beach  (90808) 

AS.  (PoliceSc.) 

Police  Science 

Los  Angeles  City 
College 

855  N*  Vermont  Ave. 
Los  Angeles  (90029) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Law  and  PoliceSc. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor 
College 

1 1 1 1 F iguroa  Place  ' 
Wilmington  (90744) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc*) 

Police  Science 

Los  Angeles  Valley 
College 

5800  Fulton  Avenue 
Van  Nuys  (91401) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Pol  ice  Science 

Marin,  College  of 

Kentfield  (94904) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Vocational  Educ. 

Mira  Costa  College 

Barnard  Drive 
Oceanside  (92054) 

A.S.,  A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Police  Science 

Modesto  Junior 
College 

College  Avenue 
Modesto  (95350) 

A.A*  (PoliceSc*) 

PoliceScience 

Monterey  Peninsula 
College 

Monterey  (93940) 

A.A*  (PoliceSc.) 

Police  Science 

Mount  San  Antonio 
College 

1100  N.  Grand  Ave. 
Walnut  (91789) 

A.A*  (PoliceSc.) 

PoliceScience 

Orange  Coast  College 

2701  Fairview  Rd. 
Costa  Mesa  (92626) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

PoliceScience 

Palo  Verde  College 

615  E.  Hobsonway 
Blythe  (92225) 

A*A.  (PoliceSc.) 

PoliceScience 

Pasadena  City 
College 

1570  E.  Colorado  8lvd. 
Pasadena  (91106) 

A*A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Police Sc«,  Engineering 
and  Technology 

Peralta  Colleges 

5714  Grove  St. 
Oakland  (94609) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Fol  ice  Science 

Rio  Hondo  Junior 
College 

11962  E.  Florence  Ave, 
Santa  Fe  Springs  (90670) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Police  Science 

Riverside  City  College 

3650  Fairfax  Ave. 
Riverside  (92506) 

A.A*  (PoliceSc.) 

PoliceScience 

Sacramento  City 
College 

3835  Freeport  Blvd. 
Sacramento  (95822) 

A.A*  (PoliceSc.) 

Service  Occupations 

Sacramento  State 
College 

6000  "J"  Street 
Sacramento  (95819) 

A.B., M.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Government  and  Police 
Science 

San  Bernadino  Valley 
Junior  College 

701  S.  Mount  Vernon  Ave* 
San  Bernadino  (92403) 

A.A«  (PoliceSc.) 
A. A.  (Correcs.) 

PoliceScience 

San  Diego  Jr.  Colleges 

835  12th  Ave. 

San  Diego  (92101) 

A.S.  (PoliceSc.) 

PoliceScience 

San  Francisco,  City 
College  of 

Ocean  Ave.  at  Phelan 
San  Francisco  (94112) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Criminology 

San  Joaquin  Delta 
Junior  College 

3301  Kensington  Way 
Stockton  (95204) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

PoliceScience  ^ 

.. 


Institution 

Addrets 

(Zip  Code  in  ParanIftesM) 

Degree 

For  Information  Contact 
Department  of 

San  Jose  City  Co1le9e 

2100  Moorpark  Ave. 
San  Jose  (95114) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

San  Jose  State  College 

San  Jose  (95114) 

A.B.  (Law  Enf., 
Penology) 

Law  Enf.  and  Admn. 

San  Mateo,  College  of 

San  Mateo  (94402) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Santa  Ana  College 

1530W.  17th  St. 
Santa  Ana  (92706) 

A.A.  (Police Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Santa  Barbara  City 
College 

Cliff  Dr.  & Leadbetter  Dr. 
Santa  Barbara  (93105) 

A.A.  (Police Sc.) 

VocationaUTecbntcal 

Education 

Santa  Monica  City 
College 

1815  Pearl  St. 

Santa  Monica  (90406) 

A.A.  (Police Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Santa  Rosa  Junior 
College 

Santa  Rose  (95401) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Sequioais,  College  of  the 

Mooney  Blvd. 
Visalia  (93277) 

A.A.  (Police Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Shasta  College 

Eureka  Way 
Redding  (96001) 

A.A.  (Police Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Sierra  College 

Rocklin  Road 
Rocklin  (95677) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Police  Science 

Solano  College 

Vallejo  (94590) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Law  Enforcement 

Southern  California, 
University  of 

University  Park 
Los  Angeles  (90024) 

BS.,  M8.,  D.P.A. 

(Police;  Cor'ecs.  Admn.) 

Public  Administration 

Soutitwestem  College 

5800  Otay  Lakes  Rd. 
Chula  Vista  (92010) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Police  Science 

Ventura  College 

4667  Telegraph  Rd. 
Ventura  (93(>03) 

A. A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Police  Science 

West  Valley  College 

51  E.  Campbell  Ave. 
Campbell  (95008) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Police  Science 

Vuba  College 

Marysville  (95901 ) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Police  Science 

COLORADO 

Arapahoe  Junior  College 

5900  S.  Curtice 
Littleton  (80120) 

Assoc.  In  Applied  Sc. 

Police  Science 

Metropolitan  State 
College 

250  W.  14th  Ave. 

at  Civic  Center 
Denver  (80204) 

B.S.(LawEnf., 

PoliceSc.) 

Police  Science  and 
Law  Enforcement 

Trinidad  State  Junior 
College 

600  Prospect  St. 
Trinidad  (81082) 

A.S.  (Law  Enf.) 

Law  Enforcement 
Administration 

COWWECTICUT 

Manchester  Community 
College 

Manchester  (06040) 

AS.  (PoliceSc.) 

Law  Enforcement 

New  Haven  College 

New  Haven  (06505) 

A.S.,  BS.  (Police 
Sc.  Admn.) 

Law  Enforcement 

DELAWARE 

Brandywine  Jr.  College 

Wilmington  (19803) 

AS.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science  and 
Administration 

DiSTRiCT  OF  COLUMBIA 

American  University 

Mass.  8t  Neb.  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington  (20006) 

A. A.,  A.B.  (Police  Admn.) 

Continuing 

Education 

Washington  Technical 
Institute 

4100  Connecticut  Ave. 
Washington  (20008) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Police  Science 

FLORIDA 

Brevard  Jr,  College 

Cocoa (32922) 

AS. 

Law  Enforcement 

Central  Florida  Junior 
College 

P.O.  Box  1388 
Ocala  (32670) 

A A.  (Law  Enf.) 

Law  Enforcement 

Institution 
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(Zip  Code  in  Parentheses) 


Degree 


For  Information  Contact 
Department  of 


Daytona  Beach  Junior 
College 

Milligan  Ave, 
Daytona  (33451) 

A,A,  (Police  Admn,) 

Police  Admn* 

Florida  Junior  College 
At  Jacksonville,  The 

Jacksonville  (32207) 

Assoc,  in  Sc. 

Law  Enforcement 
Technology 

Florida  Keys  Jr  College 

Key  West  (33040) 

A,A,j  A,S* 

Police  Administration 

Florida  State  University 

Tallahassee  (32306) 

A.B.,B£.,M.A., 

M.S.W.,  Ph.D.,  (Law 
Enf..  Criminalistics) 

Social  Welfare 

Junior  College  of 
Broward  County 

Davie  Road 

Fort  Lauderdale  (33314) 

AA.  (Law  Enf.) 

Law  Enforcement 

Miami-Dade  Junior 
College 

11380  N.W.  27th  Ave. 
Miami  (33167) 

AA.,A£.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science  and 
Criminology 

Palm  Beach  Junior 
College 

4200  Congress  Ave. 
LakeWo-.th  (33460) 

A,S,  (LawEnf,) 

Law  Enf*  Prgm* 

Pensacola  Junior  College 

Pensacola  (32504) 

Assoc,  in  Sc. 

Police  Science 

St.  Petersburg  Junior 
College 

66(S  ■ 5th  Ave  . N. 

St.  Petersburg  t33710) 

A,A,  (Police  Admn,) 

Police  Administration 

Tallahassee  Jr.  College 

Tallahassee  (32303) 

A,A,j  A,S* 

Law  Enforcement 

Valencia  Jr,  College 

Orange  County  (32802) 

A,A, 

GIHOFIGIA 

Albany  Junior  College 

2400Gillonville  Rd. 
Albany  (317(S) 

A,A,  (Police  Admn,) 

Social  Science 

Armstrong  State  College 

Savannah 

A.A.  (Police  Admn.) 

Police  Science 

Georgia  State  College 

33  Gilmer  Road 
Atlanta  (30303) 

A.A.  (Police  Admn.) 
B£.  (being  developed) 

Police  Adminiatration 

DeKalb  College 

555  N.  Indiana  Creek  Dr. 
Clarkston  (30021) 

A£.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

HAWAM 

Honolulu  Community 
College 

874  Dillingham  61vd, 
Honolulu  (96817) 

A.S.  (Police Sc.) 

Police  Science 

IDAHO 

Boise  College 

1907  Campus  Drive 
Boise  (83701) 

A,A,,  B,A,  (Law  Enf,) 

Law  Enforcement 

College  of  Southern 
Icbho 

1300  Kimberly  Rd. 
Twin  Falls  (83301) 

AS.  (Law  Enf.) 

Law  Enforcement 
Training 

ILLINOIS 

Black  Hawk  College 

1001  16th  Street 
Rock  Island  (61201) 

A,A, 

Law  Enforcement 

Carl  Sandburg  College 

Galesburg  (61401) 

A.AS.  (Law  Enf.) 

Police  Science  Tech* 

College  of  Dupage 

Naperville  (60540) 

A,A*  (Police  Sc,) 

Police  Science  T ech. 

Danville  Jr,  College 

2000E.MainSt. 
Danville  (61832) 

A.  AS. 

Police  Science 

Illinois;  Central 
Ju'iior  College 

East  Peoria  (61611) 

A.AS. 

Police  Science 

Jolinrt  Jr,  College 

Joliet  (60432) 

AS,' 

Vocatio  nal'T ech  n ical 
Education 

Loop  Junior  College 

64  East  Lake  St* 
Chicago  (60601) 

A,A,  (Law  Enf,) 

Law  Enforcement 

Rock  Valley  College 

Rockford  (61111) 

AS. 

Technology 

Southern  Illinois  University 

Carbondale  (62901) 

A.A.(LawEnf.) 

Corrections  and 
Law  Enforcement 

Triton  College 

1000  Wolf  Rd. 
Nonhiake  (60164) 

Assoc,  in  Science 

Police  Science 
Administration 

'|i 


InStttUtiofi 


Address 

(Zip  Code  in  Parentheses) 


Degree 


For  Information  Contact 
Department  of 


1 

University  of  Mtinois  at 
Chicago  Circle 

P.O.  Box  4348 
Chicago  (60680) 

B.A.  (Criminal  Justice) 

Criminal  Justice 

William  Rainey  Harper 
College 

34  W.  Palatine  Rd. 
Palatine  (60067) 

A.S.  (Law  Enf.) 

Police  Science 

INDIANA 

Indiana  State  University 

Terre  Haute  (47809) 

B.A.,BS. 

Criminology 

Indiana  University 

Bloomington  (47403) 

A.B.,BS.  (Law  Enf.) 

Police  Administration 

University  of  Evansville 

P.O.  Box  329 
Evansville  (47704) 

Assoc,  in  Law  Enf, 

Law  Enforcement 

i OWA 

Area  Ten  Community 
College 

Box  2068 

Cedar  Rapids  (52406) 

A.A. 

Law  Enforcement 

Iowa  Western  Community 
College 

923  E.  Washington 
Clarinda 

A.  A. 

Law  Enforcement 

North  Iowa  Area 
Community  College 

220  E.  State  St. 
Mason  City 

A. A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Southeastern  Iowa  Area 
Community  College 

Hwy  24  West 
Burlington  (52601) 

A.A.  (Law  Enf.) 

Law  Enforcement 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Iowa  City  (52240) 

M.A.  (Law  Enf. 
and  Correcs.) 

Sociology  and 
Anthropology 

University  of  Iowa 

Iowa  City  (52240) 

A.A.  (Law  Enf  J 

Police  Science 

KANSAS 

Allen  County  Community 
Junior  College 

tola  (66744) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Cowley  County  Community 
College 

1 25  S.  Second  St. 
Kansas  City  (64111) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Vocational-Technical 

Education 

Hutchinson  Community 
Junior  College 

1300  N.  Plum  St. 
Hutchinson  (64111) 

AAS.  (Police Sc.) 

Vocational-Technical 

Education 

Wichita  State  University 

1845  Fairmount 
Wichita  (67208) 

Assoc,  in  Police  Sc. 

Police  Science 

KENTUCKY 

Eastern  Kentucky 
University 

Richmond  (40475) 

A.A.,  B£.  (Law  Enf.) 

School  of  Law  Enf. 

LOUISIANA 

Loyola  University 

New  Orleans  (70118) 

B.A.  (Criminology) 

Evening  Division 

MARYLAND 

Community  College  of 
Baltimore 

2901  Liberty  Hghts.  Ave. 
Baltimore  (21215) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Essex  Community  College 

Essex  (21221) 

A.A.  (Police Sc.) 

Montgomery  County 
Junior  College 

Takoma  Park  (20012) 
Rockville  (20850) 

A.A.  (Police Sc.) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cape  Cod  Community 
College 

Hyannis  (02607) 

A.A. 

Criminology 

Mount  Wachusett 
College 

Gardner  (01440) 

A.A. 

Police  Science 

Northeastern  University 

360  Huntington  Ave. 
Boston  (02115) 

A.A.,  B.S.(LawEnf.& 
Security) 

Law  Enforcement  and 
Security 

Worcester  Jr.  College 

Worcester  (01608) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Administration 

MICHIGAN 

Delta  College 

University  Center  (48710) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Continuing  Education 

Institution 

Address 

(Zip  Code  in  Parentheses) 

Degree 

For  Information  Contact 
Department  of 

Flint  Community  Junior 
College 

1301  E.  Court  St. 
Flint  (48503) 

A.  A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Law  Enforcement 

Grand  Rapids  Junior 
College 

143  Bostwick  Ave.,  N-E. 
Grand  Rapids  (49502) 

A.A.  (Public  Safety) 

Public  Safety 
(Police  Science) 

Lansing  Community 
College 

419  N.  Capitol  Ave. 
Lansing  (48914) 

A.A.  (Law  Enf.) 

Law  Enforcement 

Macomb  County 

Community  College 

14500  Twelve  Mile  Rd. 
Warren  (48093) 

A.A. 

Law  Enforcement 

Michigan  State  University 

East  Lansing  (48823) 

B.S..  M5.  (Law  Enf. 
Admn.) 

Police  Administration  and 
Public  Safety 

Oakland  Community 
College 

Auburn  Hills  Campus 
2200  Featherstone  Rd. 
Auburn  Hgts.  (48057) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

St.  Clair  County 

Community  College 

323  Erie  Street 
Port  Huron  (48060) 

A.A.  (LawEnf.) 

Law  Enforcement 

Schoolcraft  College 

18600  Haggerty  Rd. 
Livonia  (^151) 

A.A.  (Technology) 

Wayne  State  University 

Detroit  (**3202) 

B.S.  (Police  Admn.) 

Police  Administration 

a'lississippi 

University  of  Mississippi 
School  of  Business  & 
Government 

University  (38677) 

B.A.  (Police  Admn.) 

Police  Science 

MISSOURI 

Central  Missouri  State 
College 

Warrensburg  (64093) 

A.B.,B5.  (LawEnf.) 

Law  Enforcement 

Florissant  Valley 
Community  College 

3400  Pershall  Rd. 
Ferguston  (63135) 

A.A.S. 

Law  Enforcement 

Forest  Park  Community 
College 

3185  Gravois  Ave. 
St.  Louis  (63118) 

A.A5. 

Law  Enforcement 

Merramec  Community 
College 

959  S.  Geyger  Rd. 
Kirkwood  (63122) 

A AS. 

Law  Enforcement 

Metropolitan  Junior  College 
District 

3845  McGee  St. 
Kansas  City  (64111) 

A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Police  Science 

University  of  Missouri 

8001  Natural  Bridge  Rd. 
St.  Louis  (63121) 

B.S.  (Law  Enf.) 

Admin,  of  Justice. 

NEBRASKA 

University  of  Omaha 

60th  and  Dodge  St. 
Omaha  (68101) 

A.A.,B.S.  (LawEnf. 
and  Security) 

Law  Enforcement  and 
Security 

NEVADA 

Nevada  Southern 
University 

4505  Maryland  Prky. 
Las  Vegas  (89109) 

AS. 

General  and  Technical 
Studies 

Nevada  Technical  Institute 

Stead  (89506) 

A.S.  (Law  Enf.) 

Law  Enforcement 

NEW  JERSEY 

Ocean  County  College 

Toms  River  (08753) 

Assoc,  in  Applied  Sc. 

Law  Enf.  Option 

Rider  College 

P.O.  Box  298 
Trenton  (08602) 

A.A.  (Police  Admn.) 

f 

Special  Programs 

Rutgers,  The  State 
University 

77  Hamilton  St. 

New  Brunswick  (06903) 

AS,  (Police  Sc.) 

Law  Enforcement 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  State 
University 

P.O.  Box  487 
University  Park  (88070) 

85.  (Police  Sc.) 
A.A.  (PoliceSc.) 

Police  Science 

NEW  YORK 

Dutchess  Community 

Poughkeepsie  (121601) 

A.A. 

Pol  ice  Science 

College 


Inititution 

Addreti 

(Zip  Code  in  PerenthMCi) 

Degree 

For  Information  Contact 
Department  of 

Elmtra  College 

Elmira  (14900 

Assoc,  in  Applied  Sc. 

Evening  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Erie  County  Technical 
Institute 

Mein  & Youngs  Rd. 
Buffalo  (14221) 

Assoc,  in  Applied  SC. 

Police  Science 

Hudson  Valley 

Community  College 

Troy(121B0) 

A.A.S.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

John  Jay  College  of 
Criminel  Justice 

235  E.  20th  St. 
New  York  (10003) 

A.S.,  B.S.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Mohevvk  Valley 

Community  College 

1101  Sherman  Dr. 
Utica  (13501) 

A.A.S.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Monroe  Community 
College 

410  Alexander  St. 
Rochester  (146071 

A.S.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

New  York  State 
University 

Farmingdele,  L.l.  (11735) 

A.A.  (Police Sc J 

Police  Science 

New  York  University 

New  York  (10003) 

MJ>.A.,  Doctor  of  Public 
Admn.,  Ph.D. 

Law  Enforcement 

Onondaga  Community 
College 

700  E.  Weter  St. 
Syracuse  (13210) 

A5.,  A.  A. 

Police  Science 

Suffolk  County 

Community  College 

533  College  Rd. 
Seldon,  1.1.(11704) 

Assoc,  in  Applied 
Science 

Police  Science 

State  University  of 
New  York 

221  Ontario  St. 
Albany (12203) 

M5.,  Ph.D.  (Crim. 
Justice) 

Criminal  Justice 

Westchester  Community 
College 

75  Grasslands  Roed 
Vellhelle  (10695) 

A.A.S. 

Police  Science 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Central  Piedmont 
Community  College 

1141  Etizebeth  Ave. 
P.O.  Box  4009 
Charlotte  (23204) 

Assoc,  in  Applied  Sc. 

Criminology  and  Police 
Science 

Southwestern  Technical 
Institute 

Sylva  (28779) 

A.A.S. 

Social  Science 

OHIO 

Clark  County  Technical 
Institute 

Springfield  (45505) 

A.A.S. 

Police  Science 

Cuyahoga  Community 
College 

2214  E.  14thSt. 
Cleveland  (44115) 

A.A.  (LawEnf.) 

Law  Enf.  Admn.  & 
Public  Safety 

Kent  State  University 

Kent  (44240) 

B.A.  (Law  Enf.  Admn.) 

Political  Science 

Lorain  County  Community 
College 

1005  N.  Abbe  Rd. 
Elyria  (44035) 

Assoc,  in  Police  Sc. 

Law  Enforcement 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  (45221) 

A.S.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

University  of  Dayton 

Dayton  (45409) 

Assoc,  in  Police 
Admn.,  B.S.S. 

Political  Science,  Police 
Program 

Youngstown  University 

410  Wick  Ave. 
Youngstown  (44503) 

B.A.  (Police  Sc.) 
2-year  Certif.. 

Police  Science 

OKLAHOMA 

University  of  Oklahoma^ 
The 

Normen  (73069) 

A.B.  (Political  Sc.) 

Law  Enforcement 
Curriculum 

University  of  Tulsa, 
The 

Tulsa  (74104) 

B.S.  (Police  Sc.) 

Sociology 

OREGON 

Blue  Mountain  Community 
College 

2410  N.W.  CerdenAve. 
Pendleton  (97801 ) 

Assoc,  in  Police  Sc. 

Vocational-Technical 

Division 

Clatsop  Community 
College 

16th  8t  Jerome  Sts. 
Astoria  (97103) 

Assoc,  in  Police  Sc. 

Police  Science 

Lane  Community  College 

Eugene  (97405) 

A.S.  (Law  Enf.) 

Social  Science 

Portland  Community 
College 

Portland  (97201) 

A.S. 

Social  Science 

Institution 

Address 

(Zip  Code  in  Parentheses) 

Degree 

For  Information  Contact 
Department  of 

Portland  State  College 

P.O.  Sox  75t 
Portland  (97207) 

S.S.  (Sehaviorial  Sc.) 

Law  Enforcement 

Southern  Oregon  College 

Ashland  (97520) 

S.A. 

Law  Enforcement 

Treasure  Valley 

Community  College 

650  College  8lvd. 
Ontario  197914) 

Assoc,  in  Police  Sc. 

Law  Enforcement 

Umpqua  Community 
College 

P.O.  Sox  967 
Roseburg  (97470) 

Assoc,  in  Police  Sc., 

Vocational-Technical  & 
Adult  Education 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Sucks  County  Community 
College 

Newton  (18940) 

Assoc,  in  Police  Admn. 

Law  Enforcement 

Community  College  of 
Allegheny  County 

East  Campus 
Monroeville  115146) 

A.A.,  A.S.  (Police  Sc.  & 
Admn.) 

Police  Science  & 
Administration 

Hanisburg  Area  Community 
College 

3300  Cameron  Street  Road 
Harri5burg(171t0) 

AS.  (Police  Sc.  & 
Admn.) 

Police  & Public 
Administration 

Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

Indiana  115701) 

A.A.,  8.A.,  BS.  ICrim., 
Law  Enf.) 

Law  Enforcement 

Lehigh  County  Community 
CoLege 

501  Hamilton  St. 
Allentown  (18101) 

A.A.,  A.AS.  (Degree 

Programs  being  developed) 

Potice  Science  & 
Administration 

Montgomery  County 
Community  College 

612  Fayette  St. 
Conshohochen  (19428) 

Assoc,  in  Applied  Sc. 

Police  Science  & 
Administration 

Pennsylvania  State 
University 

University  Park  (16802) 

S.S.  (Law  Enf. 
and  Corrections) 

Law  Enforcement  and 
Corrections 

Temple  University 
Community  College 

Chelteham  & Sedgwick 
Phiiadetphia  (19122) 

AS. 

Police  Science  and 
Administration 

York  Junior  College 

Country  Club  Road 
York  (17405) 

AS. 

Law  Enforcement 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Sryant  College 

129  Hope  St. 
Providence  (02906) 

A.S.,  8S.  (Law  Enf.) 

Law  Enforcement 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis  State  University 

Memphis  (38111) 

A. A.  (Law  Enf.) 

B. A.  (Sociology, 

Law  Enf.) 

Sociology 

TEXAS 


Central  Texas  College 

P.O.  Box  848,  Hgwy.  190 
Killeen  (76541) 

Assoc,  in  Applied  Sc. 

Engineering  Arts  & 
Technology 

El  Centro  College-of  the 
Dallas  Cty . Jr..  College 
District 

Main  & Lamar 
Dallas  (75202) 

Assoc,  in  Applied  Sc. 

Police  Science 

! 

Grayson  County  Jr. 
College 

P.O.  Box  979 
Denison  (75020) 

A.A. 

Law  Enforcement 

1 

McLennan  Community 
College 

Waco  (76703) 

A. AS. 

Odessa  College 

P.O.  Box  3752 
Odessa  (79760) 

A. AS. 

Vocational'Technical 

Education 

San  Antonio  College 

1300  San  Pedro 
San  Antonio  (78212) 

A.A. 

Law  Enforcement 

San  Jacinto  College 

8060  spencer  Hwy. 
Pasadena  (775C^) 

A.  A. 

Police  Administration 

Sam  Houston  State 
College 

Huntsvifle  (77340) 

M.A.  (Law  Enf.) 
8.A.  (Law  Enf.) 

Law  Enforcement 

South  TexasJunior 
College 

1 Main  Street 
Houston  (77002) 

A.A. 

Police  Administration 

Tarrant  County  Junior 
College  District 


Fort  Worth  (76102) 


Assoc,  in  Applied  Sc. 


Police  Administration 


Institution 

Address 

(Zip  Code  in  Parentheses) 

Degree 

For  Information  Contact 
Department  of 

Texarkana  College 

Texarkana  (75501) 

AS.  (Police  Techn.) 

Police  Technology 

’ ■ i AH 

Brigham  Young  University 

Provo  (84601) 

A A.,  6^,  (Law  Enf  J 

Government  Services 

University  of  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City  (84112) 

B.A.,  BS.  {Sociology) 

Sociology 

Weber  State  College 

Ogden (84403) 

Assoc,  in  Sc, 

Police  Science 

VIRGINIA 

Northern  Virginia 
Community  College 

3443  S.  Caryln  Spring  Rd. 
Baiivy's  Crossroads  (^041) 

A 3,  (Applied  Sc,) 

Police  Science 

Old  Dominion  College 

Norfolk  (23508) 

A,A,  (Law  Enf,) 

Law  Enforcement 

Virginia  Commonwealth 
University 

901  W..  Franklin  St. 
Richmond  (23220) 

A.A.,  BS.  (Law  Enf.) 

Sociology 

Virginia  Western 
Community  Cotlege 

309B  Colonial  Ave.,  S.W. 
Roanoke  (24095) 

Assoc,  in  Applied  Sc, 

Police  Science 

WASHINGTON 

Bellevue  Community 
College 

4333-A  128th  Ave.. S.E. 
Bellevue  (98004) 

Assoc,  in  Technology 

Police  Science 

Clark  College 

1925  Fort  Vancouver  Way 
Vancouver  (98W1) 

A. A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Police  Science 

Everett  Community 
College 

Everett  (98201) 

AA.  (Law  Enf.) 

Vocational-Technical 

Education 

Highline  College 

Midway  (98031) 

AS.  (Police Sc.) 

Law  Enforcement- 
Occupational  Educ, 

Seattle  Community 
College 

1625  Broadway 
Seattle  (98109) 

AS. 

Curriculum  & Instruction 
Laboratory 

Shoreline  Community 
College 

16101  Greenwood  Ave.,  N. 
Seattle  (98133) 

A.A.  { Police  Sc.) 

Vocationdl'Technical 

Education 

Tacoma  Community 
College 

Tacoma  (98465) 

A,A, 

Law  Enforcement 

Washington  State  University 

Pullman  (99163) 

6,S,,  M,A,  (Law  Enf,) 

Police  Science  & 
Administration 

WISCONSIN 

Kenosha  Technical 
Institute 

3520  - 30th  Ave. 
Kenosha  (53140) 

Assoc,  in  Law,  Enf, 

Law  Enforcement 

Milwaukee  Institute  of 
Technology 

1016  North  6th  St. 
Milwaukee  (53203) 

A,S,  (Police  Sc,) 

Police  Science  Technology 

Wisconsin  State  University 

Plattevllle  (53818) 

B.S.  (PfaliceSc.) 

Police  Science 

WYOMING 

Casper  College 

125  College  Or. 
Casper  (82601) 

A.A.  (Law  Enf.) 

Law  Enforcement 

U.S.  OUTLYING  POSSESSIONS 

GUAM 

College  of  Guam 

P.O.  Box  EK 
Agana  (96910) 

A.A.  (Law  Enf.) 

Police  Science  & Law 
E nf  orcement 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

College  of  the  Virgin 
Islands 

P.O.  Box  1826 
St.  Thomas  (00801) 

A.A.  (Police  Sc.) 

Continuing  Education 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  ON  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  CAREERS 


Police  offlcers  employed  by  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  life  and  property  and  preserving  the  peace.  Although  various  agencies  may  be  assigned  to 
specialized  fields  of  law  enforcement  their  basic  mission  of  public  protection  is  common  to  all.  Policemen 
and  policewomen  carry  out  the  activities  through  which  protection  is  achieved.  These  activities  include 
preventive  patrol,  detection,  arrest  and  prosecution  of  criminal  offenders,  traffic  enforcement,  juvenile 
work,  and  many  other  specialized  enforcement  tasks. 

Police  officers,  on  foot  or  motor  patrol,  are  usually  asdgned  prehminary  investigation  of  crimes  occuring  in 
their  areas.  They  will  protect  the  scene  of  a crime,  attempt  to  apprehend  the  offenders,  and  complete  the 
necessary  reports  for  follow-up  action  by  detectives. 

A limited  number  of  policemen  may  be  assigned  to  special  investigative  functions,  such  as  vice  control, 
intelUgence  and  internal  investigations. 

Policewomen  may  perform  a variety  of  duties,  including  some  patrol  work,  especially  in  areas  of  high 
juvenile  crime.  Many  departments  use  policewomen  extensively  in  juvenile  aid  work,  and  to  a lesser  degree 
in  records  and  communications  and  custodial  duties. 

The  aspiring  policeman  or  policewoman  applicant,  if  successful,  can  anticipate  filling  a vital  portion  in  the 
community. 

Many  persons  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  policeman  or  poHcewoman  to  take  the  proper  action  in  a 
variety  of  situations.  A policeman  capable  of  increased  responsibilities  or  special  duties  will  demonstrate 
these  attributes  while  performing  law  enforcement  tasks,  and  frequently  may  look  forward  to  early 
recognition  of  his  talents. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  generally  base  their  recruiting  standards  on  the  following  criteria: 

Age  and  citizenship 
Educational  attainment 
Physical  cotrdition 
Personal  attributes 
Residency  requirements 


These  criteria  are  used  by  police  agencies  at  municipal,  county  and  state  leve*s. 


Age  and  Citizenship 

United  States  citizenship  is  required  by  all  American  law  enforcement  agencies.  Age  requirements  are 
generally  from  21  years  to  a maximum  of  29  years.  In  some  instances,  young  high  school  graduates  may 
seek  employment  in  certain  departments  which  utilize  **cadet’’  or  trainee  programs.  Cadets  perform  clerical 
or  other  tasks  which  do  not  require  sworn  personnel  for  their  performance.  They  are  considered  for 
employment  as  a police  officer  upon  reaching  their  21st  birthday. 

Educational  Attainment 

Practically  all  departments  require  successful  completion  of  high  school  courses  or  certification  through 
specific  Armed  Services  Institute  or  other  examinations.  This  requirement  may  be  mandatory  in  some 
states,  and  some  cities  further  specify  some  college  training. 

Applicants  are  generally  not  required  to  be  trained  in  law  enforcement  subjects  prior  to  their  employment, 
but  the  applicant  possessing  advanced  training  in  the  police  administration,  criminology,  or  criminalistics 
fields  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  better  qualified  for  employment.  The  high  school  student  aspiring 
to  a career  in  scientific  crime  detection  is  advised  to  emphasize  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  and 
physical  science  courses  of  study.  All  law  enforcement  positions  require  ability  to  communicate  ideas  and 
findings. 

Written  examinations  are  usually  a part  of  the  selection  process.  The  examination  may  determine  **general 
knowledge,”  including  current  events,  reading  comprehension,  analytical  ability,  and  ability  of 
self-expression.  An  intelligence  quotient  test  may  also  be  given  with  a stated  minimum  *TQ”  to  qualify  for 
further  consideration. 

Physical  Condition 

Police  service  at  any  level  of  government  requires  physically  sound  personnel.  Severe  physical  exertion  is 
occasionally  required  and  the  applicant,  male  or  female,  must  possess  the  stamina  to  work  for  long  periods 
of  time  without  rest.  Minimum  medical  standards  have  been  established  and  are  observed  by  most 
departments.  Generally,  any  marked  deformity,  over-weight  condition,  or  weak  muscular  development  may 
result  in  disqualification.  Hearing  and  visual  acuity  must  be  excellent;  some  departments  permit  corrective 
lenses  to  be  worn.  Color  blind  applicants  are  rejected. 

Personal  Attributes 

All  departments  require  applicants  to  be  of  good  moral  character,  emotionally  stable  and  mature.  A 
criminal  record  is  basis  for  rejection,  and  prior  traffic  violations  may  result  in  disqualification.  Candidates 
are  given  a thorough  background  investigation  which  will  indicate  their  integrity,  initiative,  sobriety,  and 
industriousness.  The  applicant’s  conduct  and  habits  will  be  evaluated.  The  department  will  require  an  oral 
examination,  at  which  time  the  candidate’s  poise  and  ability  of  self-expression  will  be  determined. 

Residency  Requirements 

A growing  number  of  departments  at  all  levels  of  government  are  eliminating  prior  resident  requirements  of 
applicants.  State  residency  may  be  specified  prior  to  employment,  but  the  trend  is  to  invite  applications 
from  any  area  of  the  United  States. 


A Limited  Number  of 


of  this  directory  may  be  obtained  at  no 
charge  by  writing  to: 

International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police 


1319  18th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 
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KJEP03E  pm  SCOPE  0F‘  STUDY 


The  need  for  improved  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance  in 
American  high  schools  was  traced  in  Fielstra*s  Work  Experience  Education  Program 
in  Santa  Barbara  County  High  School  Districts,  Report  of  an  Evaluative  Study. ^ 
Dr.  Fielstra*s  study,  completed  in  156l,  is  considered  the  foremost  work  in 
the  evaluation  of  work-experience  education.  His  study  included  only  the 
five  hi^  schools  which  were  in  Santa  Barbara  County  vrhen  the  Santa  Barbara 
County  Work  Experience  Project  was  initiated  in  1953*  Since  the  fall  of 
1967  there  have  been  nine  high  schools  in  Santa  Barbara  County— all  operating 


prograras  of  work-experience  education. 

In  the  spring  of  1908,  the  Santa  Barbara  County  Association  of  VJork 

Experience  Educators  formed  a committee  for  the  specific  purpose  of 

* . 

evaluating  the  programs  of  work  experience  in  the  county.  The  committee 
chairman,  Grady  Kimbrell,  and  members  Dean  Anders  and  John  Sharon  met  with 
Dr.  Fielstra  on  the  UCLA  campus  to  formulate  plans  for  the  new  study.  It 
was  decided  to  use  essentially  the  same  approach,  questionnaires,  and  type 
of  reportS.ng  as  used  in  Dr.  Fielstra* s 1981  study  in  order  to  make  comparisons 
of  the  status  of  work- experience  in  i960  with  that  of  1968,  This  effort  is 


thus  a re-evaluation  of  Santa  Barbara  County  Programs. 


Ho  attempt  will  be  made  to  re-emphasize  the  need  for  improved  vocational 
education  and  vocational  guidance  in  this  report.  However,  the  changes  in 
work-experience  education — especially  in  growth  and  new  opportunities — ^;rill 


be  traced. 


^Clarence  Fielstra,  Work  Experience  Education  Program  in  Santa  Barbara 
County  High  School  Districts,  Report  of  an  Evalua-tive  Stuuy7”kocJ'Assoclates, 
*SanCar'Bai'’bara,  CaHl'o^ua,  l^oX^ 
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In  Pielstra's  evaluation,  involvojnent  groups  responding  to  question- 
naires included  students,  parents,  school  principals,  teachers,  and  employers. 
School  counselors  also  will  have  an  opportunity  to  respond  In  this  re-evaluation. 

As  in.  Pielstra* s study,  this  work  is  concerned  only  with  that  part  of 
the  work-experience  education  prograji'.s  in  Santa  Bai’bara  County  vrhich  pro- 
vided school  credit  tov^ard  high  school  graduation  for  the  students  who  par- 
ticipated in  it. 

Common  purposes  of  both  Fielstra*s  and  the  present  study  are: 

1.  To  describe  the  nature  of  the  work-experience  education  programs  5n 

Santa  Barbara  County  High  Schools. 

2.  To  evaluate  the  purposes,  procedures,  and  outcomes  of  the  prograjns. 

3.  To  identify  problems  and  issues,  as  well  as  strengths,  of  the 

programs. 

4.  To  recoimnend  basic  principles,  which  should  govern  procedures 

involved  in  the  continuance  and  improvement  of  the  programs. 

In  addition,  the  present  study  attempts  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  Pielstra*s  1966  recommendations  have  been  implemented. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF, 


P.m  CHA.I'!GES  SIRCE  i960  IR,  ivORK-EXFERIEI'XIS  EDUCATION  IN 
SANTA  BARBAR.A  COlHvlY  laOH  SCHOOLS 


The  history  of  work-experience  education  in  Santa  Barbara  County  High 

Schools  appears  in  a report^  to  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  by  I'^^'^ron  S.  Olson, 

Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Southern  California,  and  at  that  time 

Consulting  Director  of  the  Work  Education  Froject.  Ohab  historical  review 

2 

was  made  available  through  the  Santa  Barbara  County  Schoo3.s  Office . 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  summarize  that  revievr.  Hovrever,  the  follcn^ing 

■3 

background  statements  from.  Work  Education  in  Santa  Be.rbara  County‘S  vdll  help 
the  reader  understand  the  nature  of  work-experience  education  in  Santa  Barbara 
County: 

TfT:iat  is  Work-Experience  Education? 

Work-experie‘nce  education  in  Santa  Barbara  County  is  a cooperative  effort 
by  the  high  school  districts  in  the  County  and  the  citizens  of  the  separate 
comniunities  to  give  our  young  people  the  opportunity  to  discover  their  own 
vocational  interests  and  aptitudes  by  doing  ’’real"  vrork  in  business,  industry, 
and  the  professions.  (Millions  of  dollai's  worth  of  equipment — that  the  school 
districts  could  never  othervrise  provide — is  used  by  students  participating 
in  work-experience  education.) 


^l^yron  S.  Olson,  Santa  Barbara  County  High  Schools  >7ork  Education  Program 
(Unpublished  Report  to  Rosenberg  Foundation . Senta  Barbara  County  Schools, 
1955.  Pp-  St20. 

2 

Santa  Barbara  County  Schools,  Historical  Diary  of  the  iiork  Education 
Program  (Mimeographed),.  Santa  Barbara  County  Schools,  1955*  Pp*  1-1*3* 

S 

S'-nta  Barbara  County  Schools,  Vfork  Education  in  Santa  Barbara  County 
(printed  folder,  not  dated  and  not  paginated). 
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V/hy  >fas  It  Starred? 

It  was  developed  in  answer  to  the  need  for  teenagers  to  find  eraploy- 
ment  to  help  them  grov7  into  mature,  well-informed,  responsible  citizens.  School 
administrators  and  leading  citizens  of  Santa  Barbara  County  Joined  together 
to  provide  this  type  of  learning  for  our  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age. 

Hovf  Did  It  Begin? 

The  programs  began  in  February,  1953  (as  the  Santa  Barbara  County  Work 
Experience  Project)  with  a generous  grant  from  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  to 
support  the  first  Wo  years  of  study.  A county  Citizen's  Advisory  Committee 
was  originally  formed  to  accept  the  special  funds,  establish  policies,  and 
employ  the  research  staff.  Since  February,  1955>  it  has  been  supported  by 
the  individual  school  districts. 

^‘fhat  Are  the  Three  Types  of  Work  Experience  Education? 

1.  Exploratory  Work-Experience  Education — is  a program  of  V70rk  on 
school  time,  v/ith  school  supervision  and  school  credit,  in  a business, 
industry,  or  profession  without  pay.  This  program  provides  students 
with  opportunities  to  observe  and  sample  systematically  a variety 

of  conditions  of  work  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  suitability 
for  the  occupation  being  explored. 

J ^ 

2.  General  Vfork-Experience  Education — is  a program  designed  to  give 
teenagers  experience  in  part-time  paid  employment,  performed  during 
school  hours,  v/ith  school  supervision  and  school  credit  for  vrork 
successiully  accomplished.  This  gives  the  student  experience  in 
both  "real"  work  which  meets  "real"  standards  and  in  learning  the 
value  of  money  which  he  earns.  This  type  of  work  experience  is  not 
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directly  related  to  the  cereor  for  ’:hich  the  student  is  preparing. 

3.  Vocational  Work- Experience  Education — is  a program  of  paid  vrorl:  direct- 
ly related  to  the  occupation  vfhich  the  student  expects  to  enter  and 
for  which  his  courses  in  school  are  preparing  him.  This  is  a 
practical  laboratory  for  the  student's  in-school  occupational  education. 

What  Are  the  Special  Values  of  VJork-Experience  gducation? 

1.  To  the  Student — they  may: 

A.  develop  a sense  of  adequacy  through  being  able  to  hold  a job 
successfully 

B.  develop  the  ability  to  assume  responsibility,  to  get  along  with 
others  on  a job,  and  to  follow  directions 

C.  develop  an  awareness  of  relationships  between  school  subjects 
and  demands  of  the "wording  world". 

D.  make  a wiser  career  choice  due  to  employment  experiences  in 
several  areas 

4 J 

E.  incx'ease  general  information  and  salable  shills 

E.  earn  an  income  to  assist  in  meeting  personal  expenses  of  a full-time 
student . 

2.  To  the  School — it  provides  an  opportunity  to: 

A.  relate  academic  training  to  job  requirements 

B.  utilize  community  facilities  and  resources  for  training  purposes, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  the  school  to  provide  training  in 
fields  that  the  school  prograra  could  not  othen^ise  provide 

C.  keep  abreast  with  developments  in  business  and  industry 

D.  assist  with  vocational  guidance. 

3*  To  the  Employer — it  provides  an  opportunity: 

A.  to  hire  carefully- selected,  part-time  help  vfho  may  become 
permanent  employees 
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B.  to  train  future  employees  by  use  of  the  methods  that  the 
employer  has  found  most  effective  for  his  operation 

C.  to  hire  part-time  employees  vho  are  receiving  additional 
training  through  related  instruction  at  school. 

4.  To  the  Community — the  organized  approach  to  work-experience  education 
has  been  received  with  great  favor  by  the  citizenry  of  Santa  Barbara 
County.  Young  people  have  shov/n  that  they  can  be  relied  upon  for 
really  important  work. 

5.  To  the  Future  of  Our  Country — the  educational  climate  today  indicates 
an  incipient  awareness  on  the  part  of  increasing  numbers  of  people 
that  living  in  the  most  advantageous  vocational  niche  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  of  cultural  aspects  to  man  and  society.  Facilitating 
such  advantageous  placement  is  a responsibility  of  vork-e;cperience 
education. 


Hovr  Are  the  Programs  Organized? 

Each  school  district*s  Program  organization  varies  in  accordance  vdth 
the  peculiar  needs  of  the  community.  Each  district  employs  a program 
administrator  (director  or  coordinator)  who  is  responsible  for  the  organization 
and  operation  of  'the  program.  According  to  the  size  and  needs  of  each 
district,  assistant  coordinators  or  counselors  maj''  be  employed  to  place  and 
supervise  students.  The  Work-Experience  Education  Programs  are  school-centered 
as  part  of  the  educational  program  for  each  student  and  closely  tied  in  with 
the  employment  service  for  the  communities  in  general. 

Who  Is  Eligible  for  Work-Experience? 

According  to  the  California  Administrative  Code,  any  student  vxho  has 
reached  his  fifteenth  birthday  may  become  eligible.  However,  most  participants, 
are  sixteen  or  over  and  in  grades  eleven  or  ferelve.  Students  may  elect 
work- experience  as  any  other  elective,  contingent  upon  their  actually  being 
placed . 
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Ho\-/  Many  Students  Participate  in  the  Prograjn? 


The  number  of  participating  students  vaTies  according  to  student 
interest  and  local  coitmiunity  needs,  but  the  total  number  has  increased  every 
year  since  the  original  project  began  in  1953*  During  the  1967- 19oS  school 
year,  1713.  students  participated  in  the  programs  in  Santa  Barbara  County. 

HcT/r  Much  School  Credit  Is  Given  for  Work-Experience? 

Students  receive  five  (5)  units  of  credit  (l/2  Carnegie  Unit)  per 
semester  for  ten  (10)  hours  per  week,  successfully  completed. 


Specific  Questions  And  Answers 

In  1956,  Santa  Barbara  County  Schools  published  Questions  and  Ansx-rers 
on  Work-Experience  Education  in  Santa  Barbara  County.  This  was  revised  in 
1967,  and  the  follov/ing  questions  and  ans:^'rers  from  the  latter  publication 
provide  additional  pertinent  background  information: 


Question  1.  What  added  costs  does  this  program  entail? 

• 

Ansvrer:  There  are  added  costs  dependent  upon  the  personnel  required  fo.>'  place- 

ment and  supervisio.'  (with  one  WTEP  coordinator  and  50  students,  the  transportat 
tion  cost  would  run  up  to  $300  per  year);  but  the  school  gains  the  use  of  high- 
ly diversified  community  resources,  all  of  which  are  too  expensive  for  the 
school  to  duplicate.  Although  it  would  greatly  increase  the  costs  of  instruc- 
tion, it  must  be  pointed  out  that  with  the  release  of  students  to  work  stations, 
you  are  reducing  the  regular  staff  load. 


Question  2.  A program  like  this  does  not  run  itself.  VJhat  staff  is  required? 

Ansvrer:  The  size  of  the  staff  is  determined  by  the  number  of  students  on 

work -experience  education.  The  program  should  be  directed  by  a coordinator 
whose  job  is  to  handle  job  relations,  make  placements,  and  supervise  studen+s.- 
(See  question  3 regarding  coordinator-student  raefio.)  Adequate  clerical  assistance 
should  be  provided  in  any  school  operating  a work-experience  education  program. 

The  large  number  and  variety  of  forms  that  are  involved  in  a program  of  this  ' 
t'pe  require  this  assistance. 
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Question  3*  Hovr  many  students  should  a coordinator  handle? 

Answer:  It  is  generally  agreed  that,  to  assure  adequate  sta^f  time  for 

the  operation  of  a work -experience  education  program,  the  assignr/ient  of 
a coordinator  should  not  exceed,  on  a full-time  equivalent  basis,  75  students. 

In  a beginning  program,  it  is  particularly  important  that  the  number  of 
students  in  the  ratio  be  reduced. 

Question  4*.  VJhat  recommendations  could  be  made  with  regard  to  initiating  a 
Work-Experience  Education  Program? 

Answer:  V7e  feel  that  placement  in  such  areas  as  public  libraries,  county  or  city 

clinics,  any  city  or  county  offices,  etc.  is  a logical  waj  to  begin  a program. 

An  advantage  of  such  placement  is  that  political  subdivisions  of  the  State, 
i.e.,  city  or  county  agencies  are  exempt  from  existing  statutes  regarding 
minimum  wages. 


Question  5*  ^'fhat  type  of  cooperation  have  you  had  from  the  labor  unions 
in  your  county? 

Answer;  Representatives  of  unions  have  served  in  an  advisory  capacity.  It 
has  been  recognized  by  them  that  this  is  a part  of  general  education  and  is  not 
intended  to  replace  adult  labor  in  any  way.  Apprenticeship  programs  available 
to  Vfork-Experience  Education  students  are  quite  limited  due  to  the  supply  and 
demand  factor  of  union  apprenticeship  training  programs.  Some  students  have 
been  placed  in  Union  offices. 


Question  6.  What  has  been  the  general  reaction  of  the  community? 

Answer:  Community  reactions  have  been  excellent.  \le  have  in  most  communities 

more  exploratory  stations  for  students  than  we  have  students  available.  We 
have  contacted  as  many  organized  groups  as  possible  and  explained  to  them 
what  the  program  includes.  In  almost  every  case,  the  reaction  has  been,  "I  wish 
I had  had  this  when  1 was  in  school."  The  program  has  been  an  excellent 
springboard  for  the  promotion  of  sound  school-community  relations. 

Question  7.  How  much  emphasis  has  this  program  received  in  relation  to  the 
total  school  program? 

Answer:  Ihe  schools  have  placed  this  program  on  a par  with  other  courses  In 

the  curriculum.  It  has  the  same  status  as  do  the  existing  elective  courses. 


Question  8.  Does  this  program  have  any  specific  implications  for  the  present 
school  curriculum? 

Yes.  We  regard  Work  Experience  Education  as  one  test  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  curriculum.  If  students  have  difficulty  in  making  adjustment  to  the  • 
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adult  world  when  placed  on  job:s  in  which  they  have  an  interest,  the 
question  is  logically  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  curriculum  is  meeting 
student  and  community  needs. 


Question  9*  ^’?hat  evidence  is  there  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  program? 

Answer:  Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  1953j  a tremendous  aiiiount 

of  subjective  evidence  has  been  collected  and,  currently,  attempts  to  measure 
the  program’s  value  more  objectively  ai*e  being  made.  Several  doctoral  disser- 
tations and  master  theses  have  been  done  under  the  direction  of  Dr*  M^on  S. 
Olson,  Iftiiversity  of  Southern  California.  Ihese  studies  throw  light  on 
such  questions  as:  Iiegal  aspects  of  the  student  placement  (doctoral  disser- 

tation by  John  Ross)l;  beginning  employee  qualifications  (doctoral  disser- 
tation by  Riilip  Ackley)  2;  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  program  on 
high  school  students  (master  thesis  by  Millard  Fotter)3.  After  the  Santa 
Barbara  County  program  had  been  in  operation  for  five  years,  an  evaluation 
was  made  by  Dr.  Clarence  Fielstra4,  professor  of  Education,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles.  This  study  is  still  available  to  interested  parties. 


Question  10.  What  other  agencies  are  involved  in  a Work-Experience  Education 
program? 

Answer:  Such  governmental  agencies  as  the  State  Employment  Service,  V7elfare 

Departments,  and  the  Labor  Law  enforcing  agencies  should  be  involved  on  a 
advisory  basis.  A cooperative  climate  among  such  agencies  is  necessary  to 
ensure  successful  promotion  of  the  Work-Experience  Education  Prograra. 


1 ^ I 

■STohn  Griffin  Ross,  The  legal  Aspects  of  VJork-Experience  Education  i 

Programs  in  California  High  Schools.  Dissertation  in  partial  fulfillmant  | 

of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education,  University  of 
Southern  California,  June,  1953* 

Philip  Jackson  Ackley,  Educational  Implications  Based  on  Beginning 
Employee  Qualifications  as  Sought  by  Ernployers  in  One  California  County.  : 

Dissert  at  ion  in  partial  fulf  iT&nt  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education,  ; 

University  of  Southern  California,  January,  1933*  ^ 

i 

Milliard  Joseph  Fottern,  An  Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  a Non-pay  i 

Supervised  Work-Experience  Edxtcation  Program  on  High  School  S~oudents  of  i 

Santa  Barbara  County.  A thesis  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  Master  Of  Science  in  Education,  University  of  Southern  California, 

Jamiary,  1936. 

^Clarence  Fielstra,  op,  cit. 
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Tha  folla-ring  questions  from  a guidance  and  counseling  vie\rpoint  are 


taken  from  Cjuestions  and  Answers  . . . 


1967 


J 

\ 


Question  1.  Who  secures  the  openings  for  student  p3.acement? 


Answer:  The  coordinator  in  the  individual  school. 


1 


Question  2.  How  does  a student  enroll  in  the  program? 


Answer:  By  direct  application  to  the  VJork-Bxperience  JSducation  Program 

Coordinator  or  school  counselors. 


( 


I 

C 

t 

? 
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i 
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Question  3*  Koi7  long  does  each  placement  last? 

Answer:  Length  of  placement  varies  according  to  the  type  of  experience 

desired  and  nature  of  placement:  9 weeks  is  the  average  placement  period  for 

exploratory,  but  some  students  will  stay  in  one  location  for  a 36-week  placement. 


Question  4.  How  much  time  every  day  is  spent  on  the  program  by  the  partici- 
pating students? 

Answer:  From  one  to  two  periods  or  one  to  two  hours;  students  are  encouraged 

to  take  two  periods  in  most  programs. 


Question  5.  Are  the  students  screened  before  placements? 

Answer:  Yes.  We  use  all  available  school  records  and  the  services  of  the 

school  counselors.  We  interview  each  applicant  one  or  more  times  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  desired  experience  will  be  helpful  to  the  student*s 
vocational  interest. 


Question  6.  'Who  supervises  the  pupils  on  the  program? 
Answer:  The  teacher-coordinator  of  the  local  school. 


Question  7*  Hovr  often  are  the  students  supervised  and  evaluated? 

Ansirer:  At  least  once  every  four  weeks.  VJhen  the  student  is  first  placed, 

the  supervisor  checks  more  frequently  in  order  to  insure  proper  student 
adjustment. 
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Question  8,  Hov-r  are  the  students  evaluated? 


Ansvrer:  A rating  form  has  been  developed  which  is  filled  out  by  the 

student *s  immediate  supervisor  on  the  job.  The  coordinator  evaluates  the 
student*s  performance.  The  student  also  is  ashed  to  evaluate  his  o>m  experience. 


Question  9*  ^'Jhat  safeguards  are  set  up  to  prevent  exploitation  of  tlie  student? 

Ansn^er:  Before  a placement  is  made,  the  coordinator,  the  student,  and  the 
employer  discuss  experiences  that  the  student  will  receive  and  a proposed  time 
limit  for  these. 


Question  10,  >Jhat  group  counseling  is  done? 

Ans\-rer:  Each  vocational  unit  taught  in  the  school  new  develops  the  idea  of 
Work-Experience  Education,  When  students  make  out  xheir  tentative  programs 
in  the  spring,  those  interested  in  the  program  are  referred  directly  to  the 
work-experience  coordinator. 


Question  11,  Can  a student  take  this  training  and  still  meet  college  and 
graduation  requirements? 

Ansurer:  Yes,  A student’s  schedule  can  be  arranged  to  include  a work-experience 

course  in  a college  preparation  program, 
i * ■ 

[ 

[ Question  12,  It  is  true  that  once  a student  experiences  some  success  in 

\ his  placement,  that  he  is  apt  to  give  up  college  for  an  immediate  job? 

[ Answer:  So  far,  we  have  found  the  reverse  to  be  true;  the  students  see 

[ how  little  applicable  training  they  have  had  and  seek  further  education. 


Question  13.  Where  does  the  gifted  pupil  fit  into  such  a program? 

Answer:  The  student  who  is  truly  gifted  will  find  real  challenge  to  his 
abilities.  If  the  student  expresses  an  interest  in  medicine,  he  can  be 
placed  with  several  different  doctors  in  the  community  X'Tho  will  provide 
incentive  for  all  the  additional  study  he  can  handle. 

Question  l4,  Hov-r  about  the  special  student  (physical  and  mental  retarded); 
where  does  he  fit  into  the  picture? 

Answer:  Teachers  of  special  classes  counsel,  place,  and  supervise  the  students 

with  special  handicaps,  Uie  students*  course  of  study  is  applicable  direct- 
ly to  their  work  situation.  The  mathematics,  English,  and  social  studies  are 
based  iipon  their  daily  job  environment.  The  special  teachers  are  responsible 
for  the  total  program  of  the  special  student, 
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Qviestion  15*  Vlhat  records  are  kept? 

Ansi/er:  Participating  students  receive  credit  and  grades  for  their  work; 

this  information  is  a part  of  their  permanent  record  cards.  The  rating  cards 
can  also  serve  as  the  basis  for  excellent  Job  references  should  the  student 
ever  refer  a future  employer  to  the  school.  Record  keeping  varies  from 
school  to  school. 


Question  l6.  Are  the  schools  offering  any  related  courses  for  the  students 
to  take? 

Ansvrer:  Most  of  the  schools  in  the  county  are  offering  such  courses  as: 

graphic  arts,  electronics,  drafting,  secretarial  subjects,  automotive,  food 
services,  and  agriculture.  These  courses  are  related  to  the  type  of 
employment  the  youth  may  hold. 


Question  17.  How  is  the  student  *s  vrork  related  to  his  classwork? 

Ansvrer:  The  vork-experience  education  coordinator  has  as  his  responsibility 
the  Job  of  tying  the  two  activities  together  through  frequent  interview  with 
the  emplcyer  and  student  and  reports  to  counselors  and  classroom  teachers. 


Question  l8.  Will  a student  have  to  meet  any  basic  requirements  to  be 
placed  on  the  program? 

Answer:  There  are  no  specific  grade  averages  to  be  met.  Eie  coordinator 

makes  every  attempt  to  place  the  student  in  a work  situation  commensurate 
with  his/her  vocational  interest.  An  effort  is  made  to  fit  the  student 
to  the  Job. 

Question  I9.  Do  you  vrork  vrith  ai3y  particular  age  or  grade  group? 

Answer:  For  the  most  part,  the  program  is  for  Junior  and  senior  students. 


Question  20.  Do  you  encounter  aiiy  scheduling  difficulties? 

Answer:  In  the  small  high  school  (6OO)  there  is  a problem  in  arranging 

classes  to  permit  this  activity.  In  the  larger  high  schools,  where  there 
is  broad  elective  pattern  of  courses,  the  problem  is  not  as  pressing. 


Question  21.  How  many  tj^es  of  v/ork- experience  can  a student  have  a year? 

Answer:  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  type  of  experience  desix'ed  by  the 

student.  Usually  two  or  three  may  be  completed. 
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Question  22.  Haf  unich  credit  is  granted? 

Ansvrer:  Students  receive  one  subject  credit  per  serasster  for  10  hours 

work  per  work  week  on  non-paid  program  and  one  subject  credit  for  10-20 
hours  work  per  week  on  paid  program.  Ibis  policy  varies  from  district 
to  district. 


Question  23*  What  other  agencies  ai*e  available  for  placement  of  students 
with  special  needs  (financial,  emotional,  physical)? 

Ansvrer:  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  (in  school— out  of  school).  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Youth  Opportunity  Program,  and  the  California  State  Employment 
Service  are  other  agencies  available  for  placement? 


Purposes  of  the  Programs 

Tlie  foregoing  information  is  indicative  of  some  of  the  general  purposes 
of  work-experience  education  in  Ssnta  Barbara  County,  Fielstra,  in  1959? 
believed  that  more  specific  statements  of  purpose  would  properly  serve  the 
purpose  of  his  evaluation  of  V7ork-exporience  education  in  Santa  Barbara  County, 
After  an  extensive  review  of  the  literature  relevant  to  work-experience  educa- 
tion in  California— and  particularly  in  Santa  Barbara  County — and  after 
numerous  intervievrs  with  personnel  involved  in  Santa  Barbara  County's  Programs, 
a set  of  seventeen  statements  of  purpose  v?as  prepared, 

Fielstra* s set  of  statements  of  purpose  was  submitted  to  the  principals 

* 

of  each  of  the  high  schools  in  the  County  in  1959*  To  facilitate  the 
comparison  of  ratings  of  purposes  in  1959  v^ith  those  of  19o9>  the  same  set  of 
statements  of  purpose  was  submitted  to  principals  of  each  high  school  in  the 
Counly  for  this  evaluation.  They  were  asked  to  check  which  of  the  statements 
of  purpose  were  applicable  to  the  program  as  operated  in  their  schools  and 
to  make  a second  check  if  the  statement  was  considered  to  be  one  of  "greatest 
importance , " 

Table  I indicates  the  mean  number  of  checks  given  each  statement  by 
principals  in  1959  and  in  19^9,  The  rank  order  of  importance  of  each  state- 
ment is  also  given. 
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TABLE  I 


PRINCIPALS’  RATINGS  0?  FJRI'OSSS  0?  WORK-EXPERIENCE  EDUCATION 


/ 


Mean  No. 

Rank 

Mean  No. 

Rank 

of  checks 

Order 

of  checks 

Order 

Statement  of  Purpose 

GiverA 

1959 

Given-"' 

1969 

1959 

1969 

a. 

To  make  v:iser  career  choice 

1.6 

4.5 

1.3 

6.5 

b. 

To  learn  v?hat  employment  entails 

1.2 

10.0 

1.2 

9.5 

c. 

To  develop  better  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  work 

l.k 

7.5 

1.4 

4.5 

d. 

To  make  progress  toward  chosen 
occupational  goals 

1.6 

4.5 

1.2 

9.5 

e . 

To  assume  greater  responsibility 

1.6 

4.5 

1.6 

1.0 

f. 

To  gain  knowledge  and  attitudes 
necessary  for  successful  performance 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

2.5 

g* 

To  acquire  better  work  habits 

.8 

16.0 

1.3 

6.5 

h. 

To  learn  how  to  get  along  with 
fellorw  workers  and  employers 

1.2 

10.0 

1.2 

9.5 

i. 

To  develop  better  personality  and 
more  poise 

1.0 

13.0 

1.0 

13.5 

j. 

To  augment  financial  resources 

.8 

16.0 

.6 

17.0 

k. 

To  make  better  school  adjustment 
and  avoid  drop-out 

1.2 

10.0 

1.1 

12.0 

1. 

To  develop  more  appreciation  of 
value  of  vrages 

.8 

16.0 

.7 

15.5 

m. 

To  develop  more  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  formal  education  and  job 

success 

1.6 

4.5 

1.2 

9.5 

n. 

To  explore  the  fields  in  vxhich 
occupational  interests  lie  and  to 

-f 

• 

determine  suitability  for  these 
fields 

1.8 

1.5 

1.5 

2.5 

0. 

To  broaden  understanding  of  the 
occupational  vxorld  and  of  working 
conditions  in  the  world  of  work 

1.4 

7.5 

l.h 

4*5 

P« 

To  develop  better  understanding  of 
the  community 

1.0 

13.0 

.7 

15.5 

q. 

To  make  the  transition  from  school 
to  work 

1.0 

13.0 

1.0 

13.5 

*0ne  check  indicated  that  item  was  considered 

to  be  statement  of  purpose;  two 

checks  indicated  that  the  item  was 

considered 

to  be  a 

statement  of 

purpose  of 

’’great  importance”. 

An  examination  of  Table  1 reveals  thatj  in  1569?  the  principals  of 


participating  high  schools  placed  the  statement  of  purpose  of  their 
Work-Experience  Education  Programs  in  nine  groups  in  terms  of  importance. 

The  most  important  purpose  a,ccording  to  their  ratings  vas: 

e.  To  learn  to  assume  greater  responsibility 

The  second  most  important  purposes  were  the  follovring: 

f.  To  gain  kno^/ledge  and  attitudes  necessary  for  successful 
job  performance 

n.  To  explore  the  fields  in  \rhich  occupational  interest  lies 
and  to  determine  suitability  for  those  fields 

The  third  most  important  purposes  were  as  follows: 

c.  To  develop  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  work 

o.  To  broaden  understanding  of  the  occupational  world  and 
of  working  conditions  in  the  world  of  work 

The  fourth  most  important  purposes  were  these  two: 
a.  To  make  wiser  career  choice 


The  seventh  most  important  purposes  were: 

i.  To  develop  tetter  personality  and  more  poise 
q..  To  make  the  transition  from  school  to  work 
The  eighth  most  important  purposes  were: 

1.  To  dvelop  more  appreciation  of  the  value  of  wages 
p.  To  develop  tetter  understanding  of  the  community 
The  least  important  purpose  was: 

To  augment  financial  resources 


Current  Characteristics  of  Work-Experience  Education  Program 


In  order  to  supplement  information  contained  in  earlier  mimeo- 
graphed statements  about  the  characteristics  of  work-experience  education 
in  the  high  schools  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  answers  to  a number  of 
pertinent',  questions  were  sought  from  the  principals  and  work-experience 
coordinators  of  those  schools.  The  questions  asked  and  the  responses 
given  are  reported  below: 


Selection  and  Eligibility  of  Students  for  Work-Experience  Education 
Program: 


Question  1.  Students  of  what  grade  levels  are  eligible  to  enroll 
in  your  Work-IIxperience  Education  Program? 

Response:  11th  grade — 8 schools;  12th  grade — 9 schools. 


Question  2. * To  be  eligible  to  enroll  for  Work-Experience  Education 
must  a student  have  any  minimum  grade  average  for  his  courses? 

Response;  Yes--1  school;  No — 8 schools. 

Note:  When  a mimum  average  was  required;  it  was  a ”C:  average’ll 

but  exceptions  were  reported  made  in  light  of  other  'considerations 
of  the  student *s  total  school  program. 


Question  3*  To  be  eligible  to  enroll  for  Work-Experience  Education  must 
a student  have  reached  a minimum  age? 

Response:  Yes  (l6  years  of  age) — % schools;  Wo — 2 schools. 


Question  4.  , To  be  eligible  to  continue  in  a Work-Experience  Education 
l^ogram  must  a student  maintain  a minimum  grade  average? 

Response:  Yes--4  schools  (”C”  work  or  in  line  with  ability);  No — 5 schools. 


Question  5*  To  be  eligible  to  continue  in  a Work-Experience  Education 
I^ogram  must  a student  maintain  any  specified  attendance  record  at  school? 
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Response:  Yes — . 9 schools  (Perfect  attendance,  with  absences  only  for 

illness,  required). 


Question  6.  Who  initiates  a request  that  a student  he  enrolled  for 
Work-Experience  Education? 

Response:  Students--  9 schools;  I^rents— 1 school;  Counselors—  9 schools; 

Teachers— 1 school. 


Question  7.  placing  Work-Experience  Education  students  in  jobs  to  what 
extent  ai*e  the  parents  consulted? 

Response:  Regularly— 5 schools;  Sometimes— schools. 


Question  8.  In  your  Work-Experience  Education  Program,  how  are  the 
jobs  obtained  for  participating  students? 

Response:  By  the  student— 7 schools;  by  school  employers— ' 9 schools. 


Administration  and  Supervision  of  the  Work-Experience  Education  Program: 


Question  1.  . VThat  is  the  title  of  the  person  ;.ho  directs  your  district *s 
total  Work-Ejs^erience  Education  Program? 

Response:  Director  of  Work  Education— 1 district;  Work  Education  Coordinator 

4 districts. 


Question  2.  ^That  school  personnel  (titles)  supervise  your  Work-Experience 
Education  students? 

Response;  Work  Education  Coordinator--7  schools;  V/ork-Experience  Coordinator 
2 schools. 


Question  3.  What  is  the  total  weekly  allotment  of  time  for  supervision 
of  your  Work-Experience  Education  students? 

Response:  100  hours — 2 schools;  hours— 2 schools;  25  hours — 1 school; 

10  hours— 1 school;  7 hours— 3 schools. 

Question  4.  How  is  work  of  students  in  the  program  checked  upon? 

Response:  By  phore  calls  from  school  coordinator  to  the  employer--  9 schools; 
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By  written  evaluations  of  student*s  work,  prepared  ty  employer — 9 schools; 
By  school  personnel  visits  to  the  student*s  place  of  work--  9 schools; 

By  in-school  interviews  with  the  student — 7 schools. 

Question  6.  How  do  you  deal  in  the  school  with  "related  topics"  of 
special  interest  to  Work-Experience  Education  students? 

Response:  By  having  regularly  scheduled  "related  classes"  at  school— 

2 schools;  By  having  irregular  group  meetings — 4 schools;  By  having  topics 
specifically  included  in  other  courses — 1 schooj  By  haviiig  individual 
interviews  with  the  students  of  the  school — 9 schools. 


Question  7*  Does  your  Work-Experience  Education  Staff  have  office  space, 
giving  privacy  for  interviews  with  students? 

Response:  Yes—  9 schools;  No — 0 schools. 

Question  8.  Is  clerical  help  provided  your  Work-Experience  Education  Staff? 
To  what  extent  each  week? 

Response:  Yes,  20  hours  of  student  help — 2 schools.  Yes,  10  hours — 3 schools; 

Yes,  when  needed — 2 schools;  No — 2 schools. 


Question  9*  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  periods  of  released  school  time 
you  allow  students  for  Work-Experience  Education? 

Response:  2 periods  per  day — 9 schools. 

Question  10.  Is  a written  training  agreement  developed  with  the  employer 
for  each  student  who  is  placed  in  a Work-Experience  Education  job? 

Response:  Yes — 4 schools;  No — 2 schools;  Eor  exploratory  on3y — 3 schools. 

Question  11.  How  often  is  the  work  of  each  student  rated  (in  writing)  by 
the  school  coordinator? 

A 

Response:  2 times  per  semester — 8 school.^;  None — 1 school. 


School  Credit  for  Work-Experience  Education 


Question  1.  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  units  of  credit  per  semester 
which  may  be  earned  by  a student  in  Work-Experience  Education? 
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Response:  5 units — 7 schools;  2j  units — 2 schools. 

Question  2.  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  units  of  credit  per  semester 
which  may  be  earned  by  the  student  in  -Work-Experience  Education? 

Response:  5 units — 7 schools;  10  units — 2 schools. 

Question  3*  VHiat  is  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  of  credit  which 
a student  may  earn  toward  high  school  graduation  through  V/ork-Experience 
Education? 

Response:  20  units — 4 schools;  4o  units — 5 schools. 

Question  4.  How  many  hours  of  work  per  week- must  a student  spend  on 
Work-Experience  Education  to  earn  5 units  of  subject  credit? 

Response;  10  hours  per  week — 5 schools;  8 hours  per  week— 2 schools; 

5 hours  per  week — 2 schools. 

Question  5.  Do  any  of  your  Work-Experience  Education  students  earn 
monetary  pay  as  well  as  high  school  credit  for  their  participation  in 
the  program? 

Response:  Yes — 7 schools;  No — 2 schools. 

Characteristics  of  Student  Participants 

Dr.  Fielstra*s  study  of  19^0  indicated  that  the  percentage' of  male 
participants  increased  from  35  percent  in  1955-1956  to  42  percent  in  1959 
and  44  percent  in  I96O.  The  data  collected  for  this  report  shows  that  of 
the  total  participants  during  the  second  semester  of  1967-1969?  47  percent 
were  boys  and  53  percent  were  girls.  Dr.  Fielstra  surmised,  in  i960,  that 
fewer  boys  took  part  in  work-experience  education  due  to  (l)  fewer  suitable 
Jobs  were  available  to  boys  than  to  girls.  (2)  boys  are  less  mature  as  high 
school  students,  and  (3)  a greater  percentage  of  boys  were  preparing  for 
college  entrance  and  had  less  time  in  their  high  school  program  for  vrork- 
experience  educatipn.  It  appears  that  work-experience  education  is  now 


viev;ed  as  being  relevant  to  the  lives  and  needs  of  virtually  all  young 
people  rather  than  only  those  going  into  full-time  employment  upon 
graduation  from  high  school. 

The  ethnic  make  up  of  the  participants  in  each  district  closely 
approximated  the  percentage  of  each  group  in  the  total  enrollment  j but 
there  was  some  variance.  Proportionately,  students  of  oriental  origin 
participated  in  these  programs  to  a greater  extent  than  other  ethnic 
groups,  followed  by  students  of  Mexican  decent,  Negro  ‘tudents,  and 
whites. 


i 
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Kinds  of  Jobs  Students  Have  in  Work-Sxperience  Education 

Ihe  kinds  of  Jobs  held  by  students  participating  in  work*experience 
education  vary  from  unskilled,  routine  tasks  to  more  highly-skilled  positions 
in  support  of  professional  activities.  Table  II  indicates  the  participation 
on  the  various  kinds  of  Jobs  in  one  medium-large  high  school. 


TABhE  II 

JOBS  HELD  WOPJC-MPSRIEKCE  fJDUCATION  STODEHTS  IN  I968 
(in  One  Medium-Large  High  School) 


lype  of  Job 


Credit 
Gen.  Voc. 


Expl.* 


Assembler 
Architect  Trainee 
Baker  Helper 
Box  Boy 
Bus  Boy 

Carpet  Layer 
Clerk  Steno 
Clerk  l^ist 
Cook 

Cosmotologist 

Counterman 
Counter  Girl 
Crafts  Worker 
Deliveryman 
Dental  Assistant 

Dishwasher 

Electronic  Technician 
Engraver 
Florist  Trainee 
Funeral  Director  Trainee 

General  Office  Clerk 
Graphic  Arts  Assistant 
Grocery  Clerk 
Groom 

Horse  Trainer 

*Non-paid  " exploratory’*  assignments 
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TABLE 


t 


r 


f * 

F 
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Type  of  Job 


Interior  Decorator 
Janitor 

Kennel  Assistant 
Kitchen  Helper 
Lab  Assistant 

Landscape  Gardener 
Library  Pago 
Mail>  Shipping  Clerk 
Maintenance  Worker 
Medical  Assistant 

Messenger 
Newswriter 
Hurse  Trainee 
Hurse*s  Aide 
Nursery  Helper 
(Botanical) 

Nursery  School  Trainee 
Orderly 
PBX  Operator 
Phone  Solicitor 
Photo  Lab  Assistant 

Printer’s  Helper 
Radio,  TV  Trainee 
Receptionist 
Sales  Girl 
Salesman 

Service  Station  Attendant 

Shoe  Repair 

Sign  Maker 

Stock  Boy 

Stock  Girl 

Teacher’s  Aide 
Tool  5:  Die  Maker 
Veterinary  Trainee 
Waitress 
X-Ray  Trainee 


Totals 


*Non-paid  "exploratory”  asslgnme 
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Continued 


Table  III  indicates  the  kinds  of  job  stations  to  which  students  on 
the  exploratory  (non-paid)  program  are  assigned  in  one  large  high  school. 


TABLE  III 

PLACEMENT  OF  STUDENTS  ON  "EXPLORATORY"’  (NON-PAID)  JOB  STATIONS 

(Large  High  School,  June  I968) 


Job  Station 


Number  Enrolled 


Auto  Body  Repairman 
Auto  Mechanic  Trainee 
Biologist  Trainee 

Clerk  Typist 

Crafts  Worker 

Data  Processing  Trainee 

Dental  Assistant  Trainee 
Florist  Trainee 
General  Office  Clerk 

Key  Punch  Trainee 
Library  Trainee 
Medical  Assistant  Trainee 

Medical  Laboratory  Trainee 
Nursing  Trainee 
Photographer  Trainee 

Printer  Trainee 
Radio-TV  Repairman  Trainee 
Recreation  Worker  Trainee 

Teacher’s  Aide 
Veterinary  Trainee 
Welder  Trainee 


X-Ray  Trainee 


Total 


91 


CHAPTER  III 


CRITERIA  FOR  EVALUATION 

Numerou$  criteria  were  selected  for  use  in  evaluating  work  experience 
education  in  Santa  Barbara  County  High  Schools,  Many  of  these  were  derived 
from  a survey  of  related  literature,  and  others  were  developed  in  pre- 
liminary interviews  with  school  administrators,  vrork  experience  education 
coordinators,  teachers,  lay  members  of  the  work  experience  education 
program  advisory  committee,  employers,  and  high  school  students  in  Santa 
Barbara  County. 

Code  RegulatiouS 

Basic  to  all  other  criteria  were  the  regulations  stated  in  the 
California  Administrative  Code.^  The  following  regulations  governing 
work  experience  education  were  approved  by  the  California  State  Board  of 
Education. on  July  10,  1958,  and  became  effective  on  August  17j  1958: 


t; 


Article  13.1.  Work  Experience  Education 


115.20.  Approved  Flan  Required.  Any  program  of  Work  Experience 
Education  conducted  by  the  governing  board  of  a school  district,  here- 
inafter in  this  article  called  "the  district,"  pursuant  to  Education 
Code  Sections  10231  through  10237  shall  conform  to  a plan  adopted  by 
the  district  and  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  The  plan  shall  set  forth  a systematic  design  of  V/ork 
Experience  Education  whereby  young  people,  while  still  enrolled  in 
school,  will  gain  realistic  employment  experience  through  part-time 
work.  Among  other  things,  the  plan  submitted  shall  contain  the  pro- 
visions: 


(a)  A statement  that  the  district  has  officially  adopted  the  plan 
subject  to  approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Education^ 


(b)  A specific  description  of  the  respective  responsibilities -of 
the  school,  the  pupils,  the  employer,  and  other  co-operating  agencies 
in  the  operation  of  the  program 


California  Administrative  Code,  Article  13. Ij  Sections  115.20  through 
.115.26,  Subchapter  1,  Chapter^. 
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(c)  A statement  that  the  district  vill: 

(1)  Provide  appropriate  and  continuous  guidance  service  to  the 
pupils  throughout  their  enrolLT.ent  in  the  V7ork  Experience 
Education  Program 

(g)  Assign  a sufficient  number  of  qualified  certificated  personnel 
to  direct  the  program  and  to  coordinate  jobs  held  by  pupils 
vith  the  school  curriculum 

(3)  Make  certain  that  work  done  by  pupils  is  of  a useful  educa- 
tional nature 

(4)  Ascertain,  through  the  appropriate  enforcement  agency,  that 
applicable  federal,  state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations 
are  followed 

(5)  Evaluate,  with  the  help  of  the  employer,  work  done  by  a 
pupil,  award  credit  toward  graduation  for  work  successfully 
accomplished,  and  enter  pertinent  facts  concerning  the  pupil*s 
work  on  the  pupil's  cumulative  record 

(6)  Provide  necessary  clerical  and  instructional  services. 

115.21.  Classifications  of  V?ork  Experience  Education.  Work  Experience 
Education  is  a district-initiated  and  district-controlled  program  of 
education  consisting  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  types: 

(a)  Exploratory  Work  Experience  Education,  having  as  its  general 
purpose  the  vocational  guidance  of  the  pupil  through  affording  him 
opportunities  to  observe  and  sample  systematically  a variety  of 
conditions  of  work  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  suitabi3.ity  for 
the  occupation  he  is  exploring.  There  is  no  intent  to  teach  production 
skills  of  any  kind 

(b)  General  Vfork  Experience  Education,  having  as  its  purpose  the 
supervised  pai*t-time  employment  of  pupils  v;ith  the  intent  of  assisting 
them  to  acquire  desirable  work  habits  and  attitudes  in  real  jobs.  The 
part-time  job  held  by  a pupil  need  not  be  related  to  the  occupational 
goal  of  the  pupil 

(c)  Vocational  Work  Experience  Education,  having  as  its  purpose  the 
extension  of  vocational  learning  opportunities  for  the  pupil  through 
part-time  employment  in  the  occupation  for  which  his  course  in  school 
.is  preparing  him. 

115.22,  School  Credit,  The  district  shall  grant  to  a pupil  for  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  VJork  Experience  Education  credit  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed: 
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(a)  In  High  School , a total  of  4o  semester  periods  made  up  of  one 
or  a combination  of  t\ro  or  more  of  the  follo;*ring  types: 

(1)  For  Exploratory  Work  Experience  Education;  Five  (5) 
semester  periods  for  each  semester,  with  a maximitm  of 
ten  (lO)  semester  periods  earned  in  Wo  semesters 

(2)  For  General  VJork  Experience  Bducation;  Ten  (lO)  semester 
periods  for  each  semester  with  a maximum  of  twenty  (20) 
semester  periods 

(3)  For  Vocational  VJork  Experience  Education;  Ten  (lO) 
semester  periods  for  each  semester  with  a maximum  of 
forty  (40)  semester  periods. 

•(b)  In  Junior  Colleges,  a total  of  l6  credit  hours  made  up  of  one 
or  a coEttbination  of  two  or  more  of  the  following  types: 

(1)  For  Exploratory  Work  Experience  Education;  Three  (3)  credit 
hours  per  semester  with  a maximum  of  one  semester 

(2)  For  General  VJorh  Experience  Education;  Three  (3)  credit 
hours  per  semester  with  a maximum  total  of  six  (6)  credit 
hours 

(3)  For  Vocational  t-fork  Experience  Education:  Four  (4)  credit 

hours  per  semester  with  a maximum  total  of  sixteen  (l6) 
credit  hours. 

115*23.  Pupil  Qualifications.  In  order  to  qualify  for  participation  in 
the  Work  Experience  Education  program,  a pupil  shall: 

(a)  Have  attained  a junior  standing  in  high  school  or  16  years  of 
age,  except  that,  with  specific  authorization  by  the  principal,  individual 
pupils  with  exceptional  need  who  are  15  years  of  age  may  be  enrolled 

(b)  Be  a full-time  pupil.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  a full- 
time pupil  means  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  A legally  indentured  apprentice  or  a continuation  pupil, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  subjects  or  the  secondary 
school  in  which  he  is  enrolled 

(2)  A high  school  pupil  enrolled  in  four  or  more  subjects, 
including  Work  Experience  Education  as  one  of  such  subjects 

(3)  A junior  college  pupil  enrolled  in  12  or  more  credit  hours, 
including  the  credit  hours  for  v;ork  experience. 

(c)  Have,  if  a high  school  pupil,  parental  or  guardian  approval. 
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(d)  Have  the  approval  of  the  school  guidance  service  to  enroll  in 
the  Vfork  Experience  Education  chosen 

(e)  Have  a vocational  or  educational  goal  to  which  the  VJorX  Experience 
Education  chosen  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  district,  contribute, 

115*24,  Supervision.  In  carrying  out  its  plan  for  V?orli  Experience 
Education,  the  district  shall,  in  addition  to  laeeting  the  requirements 
of  Section  115*20,  provide  sufficient  services  for  initiating  and 
maintaining  work  stations,  for  coordinating  the  program,  and  for  super- 
vising the  pupils,  including  hut  not  being  limited  to: 

(a)  On-bhe-Job  observation  of  the  pupil 

(D)  Consultation  with  the  employer 

■(c)  Written  evaluation  of  the  student's  progress 

(d)  Consultation  with  the  student. 

In  the  case  of  legally  indentured  apprentices,  the  requirements  of 

this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prevent  collaboration  between  the 

school  administrators  and  the  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee  in  order  to 

avoid  duplication  of  supervisory  services, 

* ^ 

115*25*  Records,  The  district  shall  maintain  records  which  shall  include: 

(a)  A record  of  the  type  of  work  experience  in  which  each  pupil  is 
enrolled,  where  he  is  employed,  and  the  type  of  Job  held 

A record  of  work  permit  issued  if  applicable 

(c)  The  employer’s  report  of  pupil  attendance  and  performance 
on  the  Job 

(d)  The  supervisor's  report  of  his  observations  of  the  pupils 

(e)  The  supervisor’s  report  of  his  consultations  with  employers 

(f)  The  supervisor’s  rating  of  each  pupil,  including  grade. 

115*26.  Selection  of  Work  Stations*  In  selecting  and  approving  a * 
work  station  for  an  individual  pupil,  the  district  shall  ol  erve  the 
following  criteria; 

(a)  The  employer  is  in  sympathy  vj^ith  the  educational  objective 
of  providing  work  experience  for  the  pupil 
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(t)  The  employer  knov/s  of  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  VJork 
Experience  Education  Program 

(c)  The  work  station  offers  a reasonahle  prohahility  of  continuous 
employment  for  the  pupil  during  the  work  experience  period  for  which  he 
is  enrolled 

(d)  The  employer  has  ade<iuate  equipment,  materials,  and  other 
facilities  to  provide  an  apuropriate  learning  opportunity 

(e)  Over-all  desirable  working  conditions  prevail  which  will  not 
endanger  the  health,  safety,  welfare,  or  morals  of  the  pupil 

(f)  The  employer  will  provide  adequate  supervision  to  insure  a 
planned  program  of  the  pupil's  job  activities  in  order  that  the  pupil 
may  receive  maximum  educational  benefit 

(g)  The  employer,  as  required  by  lav;,  v;ill  provide  adequate  com- 
pensation insurance 

(h)  The  employer  will  maintain  accurate  records  of  the  pupil's 
attendance . 

TyiER*S  RECC.-E4SmTI0HS 


Used  also  as  criteria  in  the  evaluative  study  reported  in  this  mono- 
graph v/ex'e  pertinent  recommendations  which  Henry  T.  lyier  presented  at  the 
Conclusion  of  his  study  of  work  experience  programs  in  California.  Inasmuch 
as  ^yier's  report  apparently  had  had  marked  influence  on  the  California 
Administrative  Code  regulations  presented  in  preceding  pages,  an  over- 
lapping of  the  two  sets  of  "criteria"  is  evident.  Following  are  the 

recommendations  selected  from  Tyler's  report:^ 

* 

1.  A work  experience  education  program  should  be  begun  by  the  school 
only  after  careful  planning,  which  should,  preferably,  include  the  utili- 
nation  of  representative  community  leaders  as  an  advisory  committee. 

,2.  State  Department  of  Education  approval  should  be  obtained  before 
any  local  v/ork  experience  education  program  is  opened  for  enrollment^ 

3.  In  order  to  assure  adequate  staff  time  for  the  successful  operation 
of  work  experience  education,  assignments  of  coordinators  should  not  ex- 
ceed,; on  a full-time-equivalent  basis,  50  students  for  the  exploratory- 
type  high  school  program,  and  72  students  for  a general  work  experience 
education  program  in  high  school  or  Junior  college.  When  a vocational 


Hlenry  T.  lyier,  Report  of  the  Study  of  Work  Experience  Programs  in  California 
High  Schools  and  Junior  Colleges.  Secramentoi  Bulletin  of  State  Department  of 
Education,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  3?  July,  195^*  ?P  120-122 
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woj'k  experience  education  program  in  either  high  school  or  junior  college 
is  coordinated  by  someone  other  than  the  vocational  teachers,  the 
coordinator,  on  a full-time-equivalent  basis,  should  have  no  more  than 
72  students.  During  the  initial  stages  of  the  growth  of  a vork  exper- 
ience education  program,  the  minimum  daily  time  allocation  to  a coor- 
dinator for  the  promotion  of  such  a program  should  not  be  less  than 
two  periods. 

4,  The  person  designated  to  direct  a work  experience  education 
program  should  be  given  the  title  ’’Coordinator  of  V7ork  Experience 
Education,”  unless,  in  a large  operation  the  actual  coordination  of 
employment  and  school  activities  is  performed  by  another  individual. 
Moreover,  the  person  who  directs  a school’s  work  experience  education 
program  should  be  given  recognition  as  a member  of  either  the  admin- 
istrative or  the  guidance  staffs, 

5.  Substantial  amounts  of  well-qualified  secretarial  service, 
coD-.ensurate  with  the  needed  volume  of  work,  should  be  provided  work 
experience  education  personnel  both  in  high  school  and  junior  college 

6,  The  minimiun  age  for  eligibility  to  enroll  in  any  type  of  work 
experience  education  should  be  l6. 

7.  Students  in  all  three  types  of  work  experience  education  should 
be  enrolled  in  a program  that  consists  partly  of  classroom  activities 
and  partly  of  part-time  employment  (or  career  exploration,  in  the  case 
of  the  exploratory  type),  which  is  viewed  as  the  laboratory  portion  of 
the  course 

4 . 

8,  Any  part-time  employment  that  is  to  be  used  by  a student  for 
the  laboratory  part  of  a work  experience  education  program  should  be 
investigated  in  person  and  approved  by  the  school  representative  before 
the  student’s  enrollment  in  the  program  is  considered  complete 

9.  Work  peimits  and  permits  to  employ  should  be  used  uniformly 
in  all  types  of  work  experience  education  for  students  under  l8 

10.  All  federal,  state,  and  local  laws  relating  to  working  minors 

should  be  observed  in  vrork  experience  education 

* 

11.  Work  done  by  each  student  in  work  experience  education  should 
be  carefully  evaluated  by  the  school’s  representative,  we  well  as  by 
the  employer 

12.  Verification  of  employment  hours  reported  by  students  should 
be  by  the  employer’s  signature  in  all  cases 

13.  Both  in  high  schools  and  junior  colleges,  essential  facts  con- 
cerning work  done  by  work  experience  education  students  should  regularly 
by  entered  on  students*  permanent  records 
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l4.  Work  expei-ience  education  of  both  exploratory  and  general 
types  should  be  administered  through  the  guidance  department  of  the 
school . 

CALIFORm  HA?roB00K  QUESTIO^IS 

A third  set  of  "criteria"  used  in  the  study  were  taken  from  the 
California  State  Department  of  Education  Handbook  on  Vfork  Experience 
Education,^  According  to  that  volume,  any  evaluation  of  a work  experience 
education  program  should  obtain  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

Aims  and  Objectives 


1,  Does  the  plan  of  operation  set  forth  the  philosophy  and 
objectives  of  the  program? 

2,  Is  the  program  evaluated  periodically  in  terms  of  these 
objectives? 

3,  Are  the  objectives  adjusted  periodically  as  changes  occur 
in  the  community? 

Coordination 


1^  Does  the  coordinator’s  schedule  provide  sufficient  time  for 
coordination  activities? 

2.  Does  the  coordinator  use  this  scheduled  coordination  time 
only  for  coordinating  purposes? 

3.  Does  the  coordinator  plan  his  time  carefully  and  develop  a 
realistic  schedule  for  coordination  that  he  can  follow? 

4.  Does  the  coordinator  visit  each  training  station  at  regular 
intervals  and  observe  the  student  while  he  is  on  the  Job? 

5.  Do  the  employer  and  the  coordinator  work  together  in  close 
cooperation? 

6.  Is  there  regular  contact  by  the  coordinator  with  the  student’s 
immediate  supervisor  in  order  to  leexn  of  the  student’s  progress? 

7.  Does  the  coordinator  keep  a record  of  his  daily  coordination' 
activities? 


^Handbook  on  Work  Experience  Education,  Sacramento:  California  State 

Department  of  Edu*cation,  19&5>  55*59* 
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8.  Does  the  coordinator  keep  records  of  each  student's  performance 
and  progress  on  the  joh? 

9.  Does  the  coordinator  use  the  records  of  student  performance  and 
progress  as  a basis  for  both  classroom  instruction  and  conference 
with  students? 

10.  Is  there  a regular  evaluation  by  the  coordinator  and  the  employer 
of  the  student's  progress  on  the  job? 

11.  Does  the  coordinator  have  the  personal  leadership  qualities 
necessary  to  unite  effectively  school  and  community  groups  in 
support  of  the  program? 

12.  Does  the  coordinator  participate  actively  in  school  and  community 
activities? 

13*  Is  the  coordinator  respected  by  the  students  and  faculty? 

Work  Stations 


1.  Are  employers  carefully  briefed  concerning  the  purposes  of  the 
work  experience  education  program  and  of  the  work  station? 

2.  Are  work  stations  selected  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  their 
facilities  provide  adequate  work  experience? 

3*  Does  the  work  station  provide  an  opportunity  for  well-organized, 
varied  learning  situations? 

it.  Are  the  legal  requirements  that  are  concerned  with  the  employ- 
ment of  youth  being  met? 

Classroom . Instruction 


1.  Is  the  class  carefully  planned  for  in  advance? 

2.  Does  the  classroom  instruction  include  a variety  of  teaching 
methods  and  techniques  such  as  conferences,  lectures,  films, 
panel  discussions,  student  reports,  and  individual  and  group 
projects? 

3.  In  the  planning  of'  instruction,  is  full  advantage  taken  of 

community  resources  by  such  activities  as  providing  visits  to 
local  firms  and  appearances  of  community  leaders  before  the 
class?  ' 

Are  the  student'  S individual  problems  given  attention? 

5.  Is  information  presented  concerning  the  basic  skills  and 
attitudes  that  are  common  to  all  employment? 
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6.  Does  the  instructor  use.  suitable  instructional  materials  in 
the  classroom? 

7.  Are  reports  made  by  the  employer  and  coordinator  used  as  a 
basis  for  classroom  instruction  and  conferences? 

6.  Are  students  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
evaluation  of  classroom  instruction? 

The  Advisory  Committee 


1,  Has  a general  advisory  committee  made  up  of  community  representa 
tives  been  appointed? 

.2.  Does  this  committee  meet  regularly  and  function  actively? 

3*  Has  this  committee  been  used  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of 
the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  program? 

h.  Has  this  committee  been  used  to  assist  the  coordinator  in 
locating  training  stations? 

5*  Does  the  coordinator  furnish  leadership  for  the  committee  and 
plan  the  agenda  for  its  meetings? 

6.  Are  the  scI*ool  administrator  and  the  coordinator  actively 

' “ involved  in  the  operation  of  the  advisory  committee? 

7.  Does  the  committee  give  continuing  advice  and  counsel  to  the 
coordinator? 

Public  Relations 


1.  Has  the  program  been  ade(iuately  publicized  and  promoted  among 
various  community  organizations? 

2.  Have  the  objectives,  philosophy,  and  operation  of  the  program 
been  publicized  with  the  entire  faculty  in  an  effort  to  build 
genuine  understanding? 

3*  Are  the  written  objectives  and  operating  procedures  of  the 
program  made  available  or  presented  to  parents  of  potential 
students? 

4.  Are  the  guidance  counselors  informed  of  the  program  and  of  its 
place  in  the  total  school  program? 

5.  Is  the  program  publicized  periodically  in  comraanity  and  school 
publications? 


6,  Is  the  program  respected  by  the  comraunityj  the  school,  and 
the  parents? 

7.  Is  there  a well-planned  program  of  public  relations  that 
includes  the  use  of  such  media  as  newspapers,  radio,  television, 
movies  and  films,  brochures  and  leaflets,  talks  to  various  comnoun- 
ity  groups,  and  exhibits  and  displays? 

Records  and  Reports 


1.  Does  the  coordinator  have  access  to,  and  use,  complete  student 
records,  including  tests,  grades,  attendance  and  health  records, 
and  other  available  data? 

2.  Are  suitable  forms  used  for  recording  each  of  the  various 
coordinating  activities? 

3.  Does  the  coordinator  prepare  a record  of  his  daily  coordination 
activities  and  present  it  weekly  or  monthly  to  his  school 
principal? 

4.  Does  the  coordinator  keep  systematic  records  of  all  the  activities 
and  the  performance  of  each  student  on  the  ^ob  and  in  the  related 
instruction  classroom? 

5.  Is  the  student’s  dob  performance  evaluated  periodically  by  the 
employer? 

4 . 

6.  Is  the  employer  furnished  with  an  evaluation  device  for  use  for 
this  purpose? 

7.  Does  the  school  maintain  as  part  of  the  student’s  cumulative 
record  complete  information  concerning  the  student’s  work 
experience  education  activity? 

Student  Follow-up 


1,  Is  there  an  organized  system  of  follovr-up  of  each  former  student? 

2,  Are  the  findings  of  follow-up  activities  recorded  and  reported 
to  the  school  administration,  faculty,  and  advisory  committee? 

3,  Is  an  effort  made  to  adjust  the  work  experience  education  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  findings  of  follow-up  activities? 

FIELSm’S  RECC>5v!ELIPATI0t’rS 

Based  on  the  conclusions  reached  by  Fielstra,  he  recommended  that  the 
following  principles  be  adhered  to  in  the  continuation  of  work  experience 
education  in  the  Santa  Barbara  County  high  school  districts  and  in  the 
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initiation  of  such  a program  in  other  high  school  districts: 

# 

1.  Advisory  cocimittees  should  be  organized  in  each  high  school 
district  which  has  or  is  iniating,  a Work  B^perience  Education 
Prograra . 

2.  The  services  of  a county-wide  advisory  committee  should  be 
utilized 

3.  Program  development  and  operation  should  be  guided  by  code 
regulations  and  by  recommendations  based  on  careful  study 

4.  53ie  term  *'Work  Experience  Education**  should  be  used  only  in 
reference  to  a program  in  ifhich  students  participate  for 
school  credit  or  for  school  credit  and  pay 

(Althou^  students  who  are  served  by  the  school  only  to  the 
extent  of  being  *'placed“  in  a Job  or  of  being  given  some  follov/- 
up**  assistance  v/hile  on  a Job  cannot  be  considered  a part  of  the 
Work  Experience  Education  Program,  such  placement  and  follow- 
up service  is  a very  valuable  function  of  the  school;  and  the 
time  and  effort  given  to  it  by  school  personnel  should  be  fully 
recognized  as  a part  of  their  professional  load.) 

5*  Admission  to  the  Work  Exp<.rience  Education  Program  should  be 
limited  to  only  those  students  for  whom  careful  planning, 
superv5sion,  and  evaluation  will  be  provided  by  school  personnel 

* ■ and  for  whom  the  experience  will  have  genuine  educational  value 

6.  Sound  bases  for  the  assignment  of  students  to  a given  classifi- 
cation of  Work  Experience  Education  and  for  determinii^  the 
ratio  of  on-the-Job  hours  to  semester  periods  of  school  credit 
which  they  msy  earn  for  participation  in  that  classification 
must  be  developed  and  followed 

7.  Work  Experience  Education  “agreement  sheets**  should  be  prepared 
and  used  for  each  kind  of  Job  open  to  students  in  the  program 

8.  ®ie  Work  Experience  Education  Program  should  be  closely  related 
to  school  counseling  services  and  to  State  employment  office 
services 

9.  ®ie  Work  Experience  Education  Program  should  be  coordinated 
with  activities  in  the  high  school 

10.  ahe  Work  Experience  Education  Program  should  be  related  to  the 
objectives  of  both  general  education  ar^  vocational  training 

11.  Student  orientation  to  the  V?ork  Experience  Education  Program 
should  be  provided  in  the  tenth  grade 
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12.  Students  in  the  Work  Experience  Education  Program  should  be 
required  to  be  in  full  attendance  in,  all  classes  at  school 
in  which  they  are  concurrently  enrolled 

13.  Students  in  the  Work  Experience  Education  Program  should  be 
given  on-the-job  supervisory  visits  by  school  representatives 
at  least  once  a month 

14.  Written  evaluations  of  students  in  the  program  should  be  made 
by  employers  at  least  twice  each  semester 

15.  Adequate  records  regarding  students*  V?ork  Eiqperience  Education 
should  be  retained  in  the  permanent  cumulative  files  of  the 
hi^  school 

16.  The  ratio  of  students  enrolled  in  the  Work  Experience  Education 
Program  to  school  personnel  who  coordinate  and  supervise  the 
program  should  be  held  to  a level  which  will  assure  greatest 
effectiveness  in  terms  of  time  and  effort  expended  by  the 
coordinators  and  educational  values  gained  by  students 

17.  Adequate  clerical  service,  office  facilities,  and  means  of 
transportation  should  be  provided  personnel  who  direct  and 
coordinate  the  Work  Experience  Education  Program 

18.  The  responsibilities  of  Work  Experience  Education  Program 

. . Coordinators  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  competencies  to 

assume  these  responsibilities  should  be  assured  ; 

19.  A continuous  program  of  interpretation  regarding  the  Work 
Experience  Education  Program  should  be  carried  on 

* 

20.  Periodic  comprehensive  evaluative  studies  should  be  made  of 
a school  district’s  Work  Experience  Education  Program. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PROCEDURES 

« 

4 

Vfork* experience  education  programs  in  Santa  Barbara  County  were  carefully 
studied  and  evaluated  by  Dr.  Clarence  Fielstr^and  his  staff  from  July  1,  1959  to 
July  30,  I960.  Dr.  Fielstra  made  twenty  recommendations  relevant  to  the  continu- 
ation and  imorovement  of  these  programs,  the  last  being  "Periodic, comprehensive 
evaluative  stiidies  should  be  made  of  a school  district's  V/ork-Experience  Education 
Program. " 

The  idea  of  a re-evaluation  of  these  programs  in  Santa  Barbara  County 
vas  discussed  several  times  throughout  the  I969-I96S  school  year  in  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Santa  Barbara  County  Association  of  VTork-Ejqjerience  Educators.  One 
vdth  a special  interest  in  this  project  vas  Kr.  Fred  Orr,  Director  of  Special 
Coordination  Services,  in  the  office  of  the  Santa  Barbara  County  Superintendent. 

In  May,  I96B,  at  Mattel's  Tavern  in  Los  divas,  volunteers  of  the  County  Associ- 
ation were  called  for  to  form  an  evaluative  study  committee  which  vrould  be  repre- 
sentative of  every  district  in  Santa  Barbara  County.  Those  volunteering  to  serve 
in  this  capacity  v;ere  Dean  Anders,  Santa  Ynez  High  School;  Mitchell  Daugherty, 

4 

lion^oc  Unified  School  District;  Alma  Heath,  Carpinteria  Unified  School  District; 
Oner  Keeker,  Santa  ^^ria  Joint  Union  High  School  District;  Fred  Orr,  Santa  Barbara 
County  Schools'  Superintendent's  Office;  l«arilyn  Pilgeram,  Santa  Barbara  High 
School  District;  Pat  Wenz,  Santa  Barbara  High  School;  John  Sharon,  Santa  Barbara 
County  Schools'  Superintendent's  Office;  and  Orady  Kiiabrell,  \fho  served  as  chair- 
man, Santa  Barbara  High  School  District. 

This  conunittee  met  in  September  of  1963  to  determine  what  would  be  in- 

d 4 

eluded  and  the  approach  that  would  be  taken  in  this  evaluation.  These  were  out- 
lined by  the  committee  and  later  discussed  with  Dr.  Fielstra  in  his  office  at 

UCLA.  Dr.  Fielstra  agreed  to  be  of  whatever  assistance  necessary,  and  he  concurred 
* 


Clarence  Fielstra,  op.  cit. 
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with  the  conndtteefe  recosmnendation  that  the  S3,me  questions  be  asked  of  the  same 
groups  that  v;ere  included  in  Fielstra*s  evaluation  of  1959-1960*  Ho  copies  of 
the  original  questionnaires  were  located,  and  it  \as  necessary  to  develop  new 
questionnaires  based  upon  a careful  analysis  of  the  published  report  of  the  1959- 
1960  evaluation.  In  addition  to  the  original  set  of  questionnaires,  it  was  de- 
cided that  school  counselors  and  work-experience  educators  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  respond  to  appropriate  questions  relevant  to  the  operation  of  the  County *s  work- 
experience  education  programs* 

In  October,  I968,  1747  questionnaires  were  sent  to  principals,  work- 
experience  counselor s/coordinators,  teachers,  counselors,  students,  employers,  and 
parents*  The  students  to  vdiom  these  questionnaires  were  mailed  compv.sed  a 50  percent 
random  sampling  of  all  students  granted  credit  for  \«>rk-experience  education  in  the 
nine  regularly  participating  high  schools  in  the  County,  The  employers*  and  parents* 
questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  employers  and  parents  of  the  students  included  in 

t ' 

the  sample. 

By  December  9>  1968,  a total  of  1000  usable  questionnaires  had  been  re- 
turned. A meeting  of  the  evaluative  study  committee  was  held  on  that  day  at  the 
Security  First  National  Bank  in  Solvang.  The  tabulation  of  the  returns  and  a pre- 
liminary report  consisting  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  final  report  were  revievied. 
Subsequent  to  that  meeting,  in  January,  Grady  Kimbrell  and  John  Sharon  again  met 
with  Dr,  Fielstra  on  the  UCM  campus.  Dr.  Fielstra  w*as  asked  to  what  extent  his 
recommendations  in  the  original  report,  published  in  1961,  had  been  implemented. 

These  vrere  later  delineated  in  a wit ten  report  and  became  Chapter  VIII  of  this 
report.  The  final  repoid.  was  completed  in  1969  and  printed  by  the  Santa 

Barbara  County  Superintendent  * s Office, 
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chapter  V 


EVALUATION  BY  imoimmn  GROUPS,  COREEUTED  WITH  I96O  DATA 
STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  WORK-EXPERIENCE  EDUCATION 

Student  opinion  concerning  work- experience  education  was  considered 
especially  valuable  in  Fielstra's  study,  and  it  was  likewise  considered  vital 
to  the  1969  evaluation.  A 50  percent  random  sample  of  students  who  received 
credit  for  work-experience  education  at  each  high  school  in  Santa  Barbara 
County  during  the  1967-1968  school  year  was  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  study. 
After  checking  addresses,  457  usable  addresses  were  obtained  and  questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  this  group.  Questionnaires  were  returned  by  301  students,  66  per- 
cent of  those  sent. 

‘le  first  question  asked  of  students  was,  '’VJho  located  your  Job  in  the 
program?”  According  to  their  replies,  students*  Jobs  were  located  by  school 
work-experience ’coordinators  in  67  percent  of  the  cases.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
students  said  that  they  found  their  own  Jol«,  and  3 percent  said  ’’someone  else" 
found  their  Jobs  for  them.  In  i960,  78  percent  of  the  students  said  the  school 
coordinator  found  their  Jobs  for  them;  21  percent  said  that  they  found  their  own 
Jobs;  and  1 percent  said  "someone  else"  found  their  Jobs  for  them. 

Student  satisfaction  with  the  Jobs  to  which  they  were  assigned  was 
indicated  by  the  answers  to  the  question,  "Were  you  satisfied  with  the  kinds  of 
Jobs  assigned  to  you  in  the  program?"  "Yes,  I got  the  Job  I wanted"  was  checked 
by  94  percent  of  the  students;  6 percent  said  they  did  not  get  the  Job  th^  con- 
sidered suitable.  In  i960,  82  percent  said  they  got  the  Job  they  wanted. 

Students  were  also  asked,  "Were  working  conditions— good  lighting, 
good  ventiliation,  and  adequate  safety  precautions--adequateiy  supplied  by  the 
employer?"  "Supervision  and  help  were  always  available"  was  checked  by  93  per- 
cent of  the  students.  In  i960,  84  percent  replied  likewise. 
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Concerning  the  availability  of  supervision  and  help  from  the  employer, 
students  responded  as  indicated  in  Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV 

SUPERVISION  A!-n)  HELP  FROM  EMPLOYERS 


Degree  of  Supervision  & Kelp 

Percent  \Hio  Checked 
in  19(S0  in  1969 

Supervision  and  help  were  always  available 

90 

92 

Supervision  and  help  were  sometimes  available 

6 

8 

Supervision  and  help  were  rarely  available 

3 

0 

The  number  of  visits  by  school  coordinators  varied  considerably  from 
district  to  district  and  even  between  schools  in  the  same  district.  Students 
were  asked,  ”Hc«*r  often  were  you  visited  on  the  Job  by  a school  coordinator?” 
Their  answers  are  indicated  in  Table  V. 


TABLE  V ■ 

FREQUENCY  OF  ON-THE-JOB  VISITS  BY  SCHOOL  COORBIKATOR 


Frequency  of  Visits 

Percent  VHio  Checked 
in  i960  in  1969 

Not  at  all 

hk 

38 

When  placed  on  job  only 

13 

h 

When  placed  and  one  other  time  during  semester 

21 

33 

At  least  once  each  month 

12 

15 

More  than  once  a month 

7 

6 

The  former  student  participants  were  also  asked,  "From  whom  could 
you  get  help  when  problems  developed  in  work-experience  education?"  They 
responded  as  indicated  in  Table  VI.' 


TABI^S  VI 


SOURCE  OF  HELP  WHEM  PROBLEi^S  DEVELOPED  IN  WOBX-EXEERIENCE  EDUCATION 


Source  of  Help 

Percent  Who  'Checked 
in  i960  in  1969 

The  employer 

77 

62 

The  program  coordi,nators 

h3 

55 

A teacher  at  school 

17 

9 

A school  counselor 

12 

7 

Eyaluation  of  Programs  by  Students 


When  former  student  participants  were  aslced  of  ha*?  much  value  to 


; them  such  participation  had  been,  they  responded  as  .shown  in  Table  vil, 

k 

i 

5 

i TABLE  VII 


STUDENTS*  RATIliG  OF  VALUE  OF  WOHK-EKESRIENCE  EDUCATION 


Students*  rating 

Percent  V/ho  Checked 

in  i960 

in  1969 

Great  value 

60 

73 

Some  value 

36 

2k 

Little  or  no  value 


3 


3 


Specific  ways  in  which  former  stxident  participants  said  they  benc- 
fitted  from  work -experience  education  are  given  in  Table  VIII. 

TABIE  VIII 


WAYS  WORK-EXPERIE?:CE  EDUCATION  BEUEFraED  STUDEr'iTS 


1950 

Percent  of 

. Kind  of  Help  Stxidents 

Who  Reported 

Ran]; 

Order 

196,9 

Percent  of 
Students 
V/ho  Reported 

Rank 

Order 

a.  To  make  wiser  career  choice 

hi 

13 

59 

4 

b.  To  learn  what  employment  entails 

62 

1 

56 

7 

c.  To  develop  better  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  work 

59 

2.5 

56 

5.5 

d.  To  make  progress  toward  chosen  occupa- 
tional goal 

51 

.8.5 

48 

8 

e.  To  learn  to  assxime  greater  responsibility 

56 

5.5 

77 

1 

f.  To  gain  knowledge  and’  attitudes  necessary 
for  successful  job  performance 

58 

k 

71 

2 

g.  To  acquire  better  work  habits 

56 

5.5 

56 

5.5 

h.  To  learn  how  to  get  along  with  fello;? 
workers  and  employers 

59 

2.5 

65 

3 

i.  To  develop  better  personality  and  more 
poise 

U3 

12 

49 

10.5 

j.  To  augment  financial  resources 

30 

15 

26 

16 

k.  To  make  better  school  adjustment  and 
avoid  drop-out 

16 

17 

23 

17 

1.  To  develop  more  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  wages 

31 

l4 

35 

l4 

m.  To  develop  more  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  betxieen 
formal  education  and  job  success 

^9 

10.5 

49 

9 

n.  To  explore  the  fields  in  which  occupa 
tional  interest  lies  and  to  deter- 
mine suitability  for  those  fields 

51 

8.5 

49 

10.5 

0.  To  broaden  understanding  of  the  occupa- 
tional world  and  of  working  conditions 
in  the  world  of  work 

55 

7 

44 

12 

p.  To  develop  better  understanding  of  the 
community 

26 

l6 

34 

15 

q.  To  make  the  transition  from  school  to 
work 

l^9 

10.5 

42 

13 

Relationship  Betireen  Programs  and  School  Curricula 


Nearly  one-half  of  the  fonr.er  participants  raid  that  if  they  had  not 
enrolled  in  work- experience  education  while  in  high  schoolj  they  would  not  have 
taken  any  other  subject  in  its  place.  Table  IX  shows  the  percentages  of  students 
who  said  that  they  would  have  taken  some  other  subject  or  subjects  if  they  had 
not  participated  in  the  program. 


tabi;e  IX 


SUBJECTS  STUDENTS  WOULD  HAVE  TAKEN  IF  THEY  HAD  NOT  TAKEN  PART 

IN  WORK-EXPERIENCE  EDUCATION 


Subjects  Students  Would  Have  Taken 

i960 

Percent  of 
Students 
Who  Reported 

1969 

Percent  of 
Students 
Who  Reported 

No  other  subject 

48 

44 

Business  education 

12 

21 

Foreign  language 

‘ 9 

6 

Science 

8 

8 

Mathematics  • • 

4 

10 

Arts  and  crafts 

4 

12 

English 

3 

3 

Music 

3 

5 

Mechanical  drawing 

3 

2 

Shop 

3 

6 

Home  economics 

3 

12 

Students  were  asked,  "H017  does  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  required 
to  earn  credit  in  work-experience  education  compare  with  the  amount  of  time 
and  effort  required  to  earn  credit  in  ^regular*  school  subjects?”  Their  ansirers 
are  indicated  in  Table  X. 


TABLE  X 

AMOUNT  OF  TE®  AND  EFT'ORT  REQUIRED  TO  EARN  CREDIT  IN  WORK-EXPERIENCE  EDUCATION 

AS  COMPARED  TO  THAT  REQUIRED  IN  "REGULAR”  CL/iSSES 


Amount  of  Time  Percent  V/ho  Checked 

in  i960  in  1969 

Less  time  and  effort  was  required  19  23 

About  the  same  time  and  effort  required  53.  ^3 

More  time  and  effort  required  23  3^ 

I.  — - ■ I ■ ^ — -IM  I 
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Students  v;sre  asked  if  "pax^ticipition  in  work-experience  education 
interfered  seriously  \dth  other  school  work  and/or  vdth  extra-curricular 

activities, “ Their  responses  are  shovm  in  Table  XI, 

TABIiB  XI 

IKTESFiSriSNCE  OF  WORK-EXPSHIiLKCH:  EDUCATION  WITH  OTtSiH  SUBJECTS  OR 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTI^TITIES 


Kind  of  Interference  Reported 

Percent  V/ho  Checked 
in  I960  in  1969 

Other  school  subjects  suffered 

2 

3 

Extra-curricular  activities  suffered 

11 

13 

Both  subjects  and  activities  suffered 

2 

4 

Neither  subjects  nor  activities  suffered 

84 

71 

No  response 

1 

10 

The  .former  student  participants  v;ere  also  asked  if  'Vork-experience 
education  problems  were  ever  discussed  in  regular  subjects,”  Their  replies 
appear  in  Table  XII, 

TABLE  XII 

SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH  WORIC-EXPERIEKCS  EDUCATION  PROBLEMS  WERE  DISCUSSED  AT  SCHOOL 


[ 

Subjects 

Percent  V 
in  I960 

!ho  Checked 
in  1969 

Business  Education 

23 

23 

English 

10 

10 

Industrial  Arts 

7 

6 

Mathematics 

6 

1 

Social  Studies 

20 

16 

Vocational  Agriculture 

1 

1 

Others 

6 

16 

When  asked  to  "check  any  of  six  general  kinds  of  vocational  guidance 


or  assistance  which  you  have  heen  given  while  attending  high  school,"  the  students 
replied  as  shown  in  Table  XIII. 


TABLE  XIII 

GEJJERAL  KLWB  OF  VOCATIOML  GUIDANCE  OR  ASSISTAIiCE  RECEIVED  WHILE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Vocational  Guidance  or  Assistance  Percent  VJho  Checked 

Received  in  i960  in  1969 

1.  Learning  About  %self  (%  vocational 

interests,  abilities,  aptitudes, 
personality  traits  and  occupational 

potential. ) ^ 56 

2.  Learning  About  the  World  of  Work  (Business 

and  industrial  organization,  Job  opportun- 
ities, Job  requirements,  entry  Jobs,  etc.)  36  hz 

3.  Making  a Wise  Vocational  Choice  (Determining 

ny  suitability  for  Jobs,  exploring  alternate 
Jobs  and  fields,  weighing  all  applicable 

factors,  etc.)  3^  ^1 

4.  Preparing  for  Eoployment  (Developing  needed 

skills,  techniques,  attitudes,  background.)  35  ^ 

5.  Getting  a Job  (Learning  hovr  Jobs  are  filled, 

how  to  conduct  one's  self  during  an  interview, 
hot*;  to  apply,  places  to  look. ) 29  39 

6.  Advancing  on  the  Job  (Adjust,  mature,  and  grot'/ 

and  secure  advancement  and  promotion.)  27  30 
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FREE  RiuSPONSE  QOl%SmS  BY  STUDENTS 


In  addition  to  responding  to  specific  questions  vrhich  v:ere  a part  of  the 
questionnaire,  ©any  students  v/rotc  additional  corL^cr.ts  regarding  the  operation  of 
work-experience  education  in  their  high  schools.  Soir.e  of  the  corments  were  favor- 
able tovard  the  program,  some  viere  critical  of  it,  and  some  suggested  improvements. 

Exaraples  of  comments  vrhich  vrere  favorable  toward  the  program  were: 

“I  vranted  to  write,  and  I got  a job  where  X vras  writing — though  it  was 
trainee  vrork.  Ky  interest  in  publications  has  been  increased;  the  knovrledge 
acquired  in  writing  for  a city  newspaper  has  proved  applicable  and  beneficial.” 

“Having  at  the  time  not  vminted  to  join  the  program,  and  having  been 
pushed  into  the  ciatter  by  certain  parents,  I had  a chip  on  my  shoulder  upon  entry. 
Two  days  of  being  assisted  by  the  school  coordinator  got  me  to  liking  the  idea  and 
eventually  the  program  itself  got  me  to  adjust  more  easily  to  outside  forces.** 

“V/ork-experience  education  gave  me  a scientific  curiosity.  V/e  talked 
about  the  expanding  universe,  quasars,  and  the  theory  of  the  red  shift.  It  amount- 
ed to  a course  in  astronomy.  I was  also  exposed  more  deeply  to  Albert  Einstein  *s 
special  and  general  theories  of  relativity." 

“I  feel  I have  learned  more  in  VTork- experience  education  that  vdll  help 
me  later  in  life  than  I have  learned  in  high  school  classes, " 

“I  was  able  to  go  into  vK>rk-experience  competition  in  196?  at  Santa 
Barbara  City  College  and  in  1968  at  Allen  Hancock  College  in  Santa  I4aria.  Having 
participated  in  this  competition,  I realised  v;hat  one  reslly  goes  through  to  get 
a job.  I strongly  think  that  this  program  could  prevent  students  from  dropping 
out  of  school.  It  gives  them  cJallanges  to  face  in  a field  of  interest  which 
will  affect  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

“I  think  you  learn  better  from  experience  and  that*s  the  opportunity 
you  get  from  vrork-expsr5.ence  education,  I learned  more  from  my  participation 
than  from  ar^r  other  class  in  my  senior  year.  Also,  the  work- experience  coord- 
inators shovied  a willingness  to  help  all  their  students  as  much  as  possible. 

"I  think  it*s  the  ^eatest.  I vdsh  the  same  program  were  available  here 
at  South  Philadelphia  High  School.  I was  an  assistant  to  a veterinarian.  This 
was  exactly  the  job  I asked  for,  because  of  my  great  interest  in  animals.  I feel 
the  work-experience  program  gave  me  everything  I asked  for..'* 

**I  fe*el  the  vrork-experience  program  in  high  school  is  an  important 
balance  betvreen  the  hard  knocks  of  the  outside  vrcrld  and  school.  1 think  academics 
tend  to  misconceive  reality— keep  up  with  v;o: k-e>q>erience  education!" 

"The  experience  I gained  through  my  two  years  of  work-experience  vdll  be 
valuable  to  me  the  rest  of  my  life,  I not  only  learned  valuable  skills  but  also 
gained  friendship  and  understanding  through  my  involvement  vdth  my  job.  I i-dll 
alv^ays  be  grateful  to  the  entire  work-e.xp3rience  staff. 
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“Since  I do  not  live  at  home,  I found  I had  to  work  for  the  first  time. 

I have  to  work  novr  to  support  myself.  It  has  shown  me  a great  deal  of  responsibility. 
1 have  to  meet  the  public  at  all  times  while  working,  and  please  them.  boss  is 
about  one  of  the  nicest  persons  I could  ever  work  for.  Since  he  has  done  so  much  for 
me,  I have  put  forth  my  best  effort  end  was  given  a raise.  In  less  than  one  month 
I will  have  been  on  idy  first  job  a year.  V7ork-experience  has  given  me  the  credit 
I need  to  graduate.  I can  gratefully  thank  the  v:ork-experience  program  for  getting 
me  a scholarship."* 

“Before  I was  in  the  work- experience  program,  I applied  for  jobs  but 
never  got  one  because  of  my  lack  of  experience.  I v/ould  be  in  a terrible  spot 
now  if  I hadn*t  s5-gned  up  for  the  Program.  Now  I can  say  I have  had  experience. 

In  fact,  the  second  job  found  for  me  worked  into  a full  time  job  during  the  sam- 
mer;  and  I am  still  working  there.  1*11  be  leaving  soon  for  school  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  I think  the  program  is  great.  I hope  it  helps  others  as  much 
as  it  has  helped  me." 

“From  my  point  of  view,  the  work-experience  program  is  fabulous.  I 
knew  I vasn*t  going  to  be  able  to  go  to  college,  so  I was  going  to  have  to  ma];e  the 
most  of  high  school.  Because  I needed  to  find  a job  immediately  after  graduation, 
and  I knew  the  average  vrorker  spends  one-third  of  his  life  at  his  job,  I wanted  to 
find  a job  I really  liked.  Through  the  work-experience  program,  I was  able  to  pick 

out  the  vrork  I did  best  and  most  ejajoyed  upon  graduation.  I knew  just  what  I was 

looking  for.  I am  not:  vrorking  for  a public  utility  and  one  of  the  best-paying 
companies  in  the  area.  Despite  the  fact  that  people  say  how  mature  the  young 
people  of  today  arc,  I think  we  are  still  a generation  of  romantics.  You  visual- 
ize how  things  will  be  in  yoiir  chosen  profession,  but  there  is  nothing  like  getting 

out  and  trying  your  hand  at  it  to  confirm  whether  or  not  you  are  making  the  correct 

choice." 

"During  the  time  I participated  in  work-experience  education,  I tried 
three  different  jobs  and  found  the  job  I had  been  interested  in  was  not  suitable 
for  me;  and  I would  have  wasted  two  years  taking  college  courses  that  would  do  me 
no  good.  I am  now  working  for  the  dentist  I worked  with  during  my  work-experience 
assignment,  and  I am  fortunate  to  have  found  a job  I really  like." 

"The  work-experience  program  has  given  me  the  greatest  asset  a person 
can  attain.  It  n^e  me  aifare  of  the  type  of  work  I was  cut  out  to  do.  It  also 
helped  mo  to  attain  my  first  summer  job  and  taught  me  a sense  of  responsibility. 

Hoi/  that  I have  found  my  field,  I am  furthering,  my  knowledge  by  enrolling  in  the 
dental  assistant  program  at  Allen  Hancock  College.  This  program  has  taitght  me  to 
feel  more  at  ease  around  new  friends.  It  has  also  taught  me  ho;/  to  support  myself. 

I recommend  this  program  to  every  senior.  You  learn  by  doing  more  effectively  than 
from  books,  and  it*s  easier  for  me  to  maintain  and  keep  this  information  through 
experience.  The  work-experience  program  gives  everyone  an  opportunity  to  select 
a job  that  suits  him  and  also  provides  him  with  seciirity." 

“I  feel  that  I gained  tremendously  by  taking  part  in  work-experience.  I 
gained  self-confidence,  learned  about  child  psychology,  and  hs^d  a ball  while  learn- 
ing. ^^y  employer  and  I became  close  friends  and  still  visit  one  another,  exchange 
gifts,  and  I think  our  friendship  will  be  life  long.  I am  now  attending  college 
and  enjoy  it,  but  I miss  working." 

"I  found  out  v/hat  it  means  to  work  for  a living.  If  you  don*t  believe  it, 
take  a look  at  my  hands.  After  high  school  is  over  and  Uncle  Sam  is  through  with 
me,  I*m  going  to  college.  To  hell  vrith  breaking  your  back  in  order  to  live." 
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Examples  of  comments  which  v/ere  critical  tow^ard  the  program  were: 


* 

^Employers  often  v;ork  you  harder  than  any  one  of  the  other  employees,*’ 

**I  feel  the  grading  system  is  grossly  warped,  I received  a ’C*  because 
my  employer,  a janitor,  was  indignant  vmen  I could  not  stand  his  unjust  accusations 
on  my  job  quality," 

"I  liked  work-experience,  except  that  it  limits  the  hours  you  can  v/ork,** 

“There  were  moments  when  there  was  nothing  to  do,  so  I found  it  boring," 

"The  work-experience  persorinel  v;ere  helpful  in  locating  a job  for  me; 
however,  once  I had  it,  it  seemed  they  v;ere  too  busy  for  discussing  any  problems 
related  to  the  job.  Fortunately,  I didn’t  have  any  problems  which  needed  their 
assistance." 

"I  thought  1 knew  v/hat  I v;anted  to  do,  so  I didn’t  ask  for  assistance, 

I found  out  I am  interested  in  many  areas;  consequently,  I am  now  very  confused 
as  to  where  I am  going," 


Examples  of  students'  coniments  v;hich  incorporate  or  imply  sug:gestions 
for  Imorovinp;  the  pro, grant; 

"I  believe  I should  have  had  mere  instruct5.on  in  leadership  or  organiz- 
ation before  starting  the  program — at  least  tv/o  or  three  hours.  One  is  more 
effective  if  one  knov;s  v;hat  one  is  doing.” 

"I  feel  that  the  students  should  be  at  least  I7  years  old  before  partici- 
pating in  v;ork-experience  because  most  kids  resent  having  to  work  when  their  friends 
are  off  having  fun  unless  they  are  very  mature  for  their  age  and  'would  rather  work 
and  know  what  they  want  to  do  after  graduation.'* 

"I  think  those  v;ho  participate  in^^the  work-experience  program  should  get 
more  school  credit  than  in  a regular  class. 

"Students  should  be  cade  more  avjare  of  the  responsibilities  entailed  in 
en^loyment.  Job  applications  and  interview  procedures  should  be  taught  in  business 
education  courses^  ' 

"I  feel  that  my  work-experience  education  taught  me  more  than  I will  ever 
learn  in  a regular  school  class.  It  is  a good  progr*am,and  I got  placed  in  an  excel- 
lent job.  only  suggestion  is  that  more  hours  be  allowed,  or  a plan  started  for 
junior  honor  students." 


PAKENT  EVALUATION  OP  WORK-EXPERIENCE  EDUCATION 


Tbe  same  questions  used  by  Pielstra  were  used  in  this  evaluation  in 
order  to  make  comparisons  of  parent  attitudes  in  1%0  with  those  in  1969.  The 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  parents  of  the  students  selected  at  random  to  be 
included  in  this  study.  Three-hundred  eighty-eight  questionnaires  were  mailed 
to  these  parents,  and  usable  returns  were  received  from  2l6  or  56  percent  of 
them*  The  distribution  of  questionnaire  returns  was  as  follows: 


Cabrillo  High  School 
Carpinteria  High  School 
Dos  Pueblos  Hi^  School 
Lompoc  High  School 
Righetti  Hi^  School 
San  Marcos  High  School 
Santa  Barbara  High  School 
Santa  Maria  High  School 
Santa  Ynez  High  School 


Relationship  of  Parents  to  the  Programs 

Responding  to  the  question  **To  what  extent  are  you  acquainted  with 

j 

the  work-experience  education  program?**  in  which  their  children  were  involved, 
40  percent  of  the  parents  replied  **well  acquainted**  with  it;  55  percent  said 
** somewhat  acquainted**  with  it;  and  only  5 percent  said  *'unacquainted**  with  it. 


Evaluation  of  Programs  by  Parents 

One  of  the  questions  asked  of  parents  was,  **0f  how  much  value  was  your 
son’s  or  daughter’s  participation  in  the  Work -Experience  Education  Program?**  Their 
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replies  £ii*e  indicated  in  Table  XIV. 


TABI£  XIV 

PARKKTS*  RATIKG  OF  VALUE  OF  WORIC-EXPERIEWCE  EDUCATION 


Percent  V/ho  Checked 

Rating  in  i960  in  1^9 


Of  Biuch  value  76  80 
Of  sose  value  20  I8 
Of  little  or  no  value  2 2 


Parents  vere  also  asked,  "V/hat  do  you  consider  the  place  of  work- 
experience  education  in  the  tots,l  school  curriculum?”  Their  replies  are 
indicated  in  Table  XV* 


TABLE  XV 


PARENTS’  RATING  OF  THE  PLACE  OF  WORK-EXPSRIEHCE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CURRICULUti 


* * 

Rating 

Percent  VJho  Checked 
in  1980  in  19^9 

Essential  part  of  total  school 
CTxrriculv  1 

38 

44 

Useful  adjunct  or  supplement  to 
curriculum 

60 

56 

Borderline  activity;  readily 
dispensable 

2 

_ i 

0 I 

Responding  to  questions  concerning  their  opinions  about  the  adequacy 
of  supervision  provided  their  children  while  participating  in  work- experience 
education,  4?  pex’cent  of  the  parents  replied  that  they  believed  that  adequate 
supervision  had  been  provided  by  the  schools;  60  percent  replied  that  they 

4 

believed  that  adequate  supervision  had  been  provided  by  the  employers  with 
whom  students  were  placed.  Only  8 percent  x'eplied  that  they  believed 

•t*^2** 


inadequate  supervision  had  been  provided  by  the  schools,  and  only  3 percent 
replied  that  they  believed  inadequate  supervision  has  been  provided  by  the 
employers  with  whom  students  were  placed. 

Ninety- five  percent  of  the  parents  replied  that  they  believed 
"desirable"  working  conditions  were  provided  their  sons  or  daughters  while 
participating  in  work-experience  education.  Only  1 percent  said  they  believed 
that  the  working  conditions  were  not  desirable,  and  4 percent  replied  that 
they  did  not  know  whether  they  were  desirable  or  not. 

Responding  to  a question  concerning  the  extent  to  which  suitable 
jobs  were  available  for  their  children  while  participating  in  work-experience 
education,  57  percent  said  there  were  enough;  27  percent  said  that  there  were 
not  enough;  and  l6  percent  said  that  they  "did  not  know." 

Parents  were  given  a check  list  composed  of  the  seventeen  statements 
of  purpose  ascribed  to  work-experience  education  by  the  principals,  They  were 

4 < 

asked  "to  check"  the  specific  ways  in  which  they  believed  that  work-experience 
education  had  benefitted  their  sons  or  daughters.  The  percent  of  parents  who 

4 

checked  each  of  the  statements,  with  rank  order  of  each  statement,  is  given 
in  Table  XVI. 
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TABIiS  5CVI 


PAKENTS’  OPINION'S  COi:CERNiNG  WAYS  WORK  EXFERIENCii: 
EDUCAT20?;  fSLPED  THEIR  CHILDREN 


Stateiiienb  of  Purpose  of  Program 


i960  196^ 

Percent  of  Ratf^  Percent  of  Rank 
Parents  Order  Parents  Order 
Who  Checked  WRio  Checlied 


* 

1 a.  To  mekc  wiser  career  choice 

~T2 

9 

5B 

9 

ih.  To  learn  what  employnient  entails 

‘-C.  To  develop  better  understanding  of  the  mean- 

81 

2 

76 

2 

1 ing  of  work 

73 

k 

68 

5 

■ d.  To  make  progress  toirard  chosen  occupational  goals 

57 

13 

48 

13 

1 e.  To  learn  to  assume  greater  responsibility 
i f.  To  gain  knovrledge  and  attitudes  necessary  for 

83 

1 

78 

1 

1 successful  job  performance 

78 

3 

74 

4 

^ g.  To  acquire  better  work  habits 

■ h.  To  learn  hovf  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers  and 

63 

8 

60 

8 

employers 

70 

5 

75 

3 

^ i.  To  develop  better  personality  and  more  poise 

66 

6 

63 

7 

■ j.  To  augment  financial  resources 
i k.  To  make  better  school  adjustment  and  avoid 

61 

10 

45 

l4 

: drop-out 

: 1,  To  develop  more  appreciation  of  the  value  of 

27 

17 

30 

17 

: wages 

: m.  To  develop  more  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
[ the  relationship  beWeen  formal  education  and 

56 

ik 

52 

12 

5 job  success 

1 n.  To  explore  the  fields  in  w'hich  occupational 
1 interest  lies  and  to  determine  suitability  for 

59 

11 

♦ 

65 

6 

1 those  fields 

1 0,  To  broaden  understanding  of  the  occupational 
1 world  and  of  working  conditions  in  the  world 

58 

12 

54 

11 

[ of  work 

• Sh 

7 

56 

10 

5 p.  To  develop  better  understanding  of  the  community 

36 

16 

31 

16 

q.  To  make  the  transition  from  school  to  work 

53 

15 

44 

15 

FKE2  RESPONSE  C0^-2yISl^TS  BY  PARENTS 


In  addition  to  responding  to  specific  questions  which  were  a part  of 
the  q.uestionnaire,  many  parents  vn?ote  additional  conmients  regarding  the 
operation  of  work- e:qperie nee  education'.  Seme  of  the  comments  were  favorable .. 
toward  the  program,  some  were  critical  of  it,  and  some  suggested  improveraents. 

Examples  of  comments  which  were  favorahle  toward  the  program  were: 

"Work-experience  education  is  a marvelous  opportunity.  It  has 
helped  my  son  in  many  ways,  and  I only  hope  that  it  is  available  in  the 
years  to  come  so  that  niy  other  three  children  can  participate  and  get  the 
benefits  my  son  did," 

"PJy  daughter  is  so  impressed  with  the  program  that  she  has  decided 
to  become  a teacher,  I am  sure  that  had  she  not  been  exposed  to  this  through 
work-experience,  she  would  not  have  chosen  tHis  field.  She  is  now  attending 
college  in  Minnesota" 

"Joan  is  now  in  college,  and  her  plans  are  to  become  a teacher. 

She  was  our  third  child  on  the  work-experience  program.  Our  son  is  nos7 
on  this  program, and  it  is  working  out  vrell  for  him.  He  was  undecided  what 
course  to  folloi*/  and  the  work-expcricnce  program  helped  to  make  up  his 
mind*  He  now  is  planning  to  enter  college  in  the  fall.  Our  oldest  son 
took  work-experience  and  is  now  a second  year  student  in  college," 

"I  consider  the  program  extremely  valuable  for  those  young  people 
who  do  not  intend  to  continue  their  education  or  who  plan  to  attend  a trade 
school,  liithe  case  of  my  daughter,  she  has  no  interest  in  going  to  college  and 
the  opportunity  of  taking  a ^oh  convinced  her  at  least  tc^’fon  to 
business  school.  She  enjoyed  her  job  very  much  and  it  helped  her  to 
decide  that  she  liked  secretarial  work  very  much, 

*'I  feel  that  work-experience  education  should  be  a part  of  the 
reg?ilar  school  curriculum.  The  students  become  more  interested  in  the  com- 
munity, and  it  gives  them  a chance  to  know  the  community, " 

*’V/ork-e3qperience  education  gave  my  daughter  the  self-confidence 
and  poise  she  badly  needed,  as  well  as  finding  the  field  she  wanted  to  go  into. 
She  now  has  a good  job  which  she  likes  very  much,'* 

**I  feel  that  w'ork- experience  education  is  a must,  It  helps  youth 
become  self-sdfficient  and  to  accept  responsibility,** 

”This  has  been  a good  experience  for  Eouiss,  Besides  teaching  her 
the  responsibility  of  being  reliable,  it  has  helped  ease  the  financial  burden 
at  home , " 

'*This  program  is  outstanding.  The  experience  my  son  gained  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  qualify  for  a U,  S,  Navy  school,” 
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'*My  daught(?r's  job  v;as  highly  satisfying*  I can  only  say  thank  you 
for  the  \;ork  experience  provided  my  daughter.  Five  or  six  years  is  a long  wait 
for  any  young  person  to  experience  his-  goal.  This  gave  her  the  stimulus  to 
finish  her  education.'* 

"We,  the  parents  of  George  and  John,  are  appreciative  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  worry  of  the  gap  from  school  dismissal  to  dinner  time  was  greatly 
alleviated  by  this  program.  Both  boys  are  pursuing  the  job  assignments  given 
them  through  the  program-optician  and  horticulture.  Thanks  again  from  two 
grateful  parents." 

"As  a potential  veterinarian,  v?ork  experience  gave  my  son  the 
insight  into  the  operation  of  a veterinary  hospital  and  his  physical  ability 
to  cope  with  it.  This  is  a very  good  program." 

"Bob  joined  the  navy  upon  graduation  and  is  pursuing  the  same 
career.  He  has  repoi'ted  that  his  school  v/ork  exoerience  has  been  very  help- 
ful," 

"Ann  was  placed  in  a hospital  and  vjorked  in  the  office  of  the 
administrator.  She  enjoyed  iirorking  there  and  has  since  enrolled  in  college 
in  a medical  assistant  course.  She  chose  this  field  due  to  her  work-e^erience 
participation,  and  we  are  so  pleased  vdth  her  progress,  ^he  v/as  able  to 
*pre-test  her  field*  and  received  every  consideration  from  the  administrator," 

"I  cannot  praise  ^rark-experience  education  too  highly.  I feel  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  programs  in  the  schools.  Both  a son  and  a daughter 
have  decided  on  their  careers  through  this  program.  One  determined  that  he 
should  change  from  a veterinarian  goal  to  that  of  a medical  doctor  and  is  now 
pursuing  that  at  the  University.  Our  daughter  decided  on  special  education 
for  mentally  retarded  and  is  working  towmrd  a degree.  Ky  deep  gratitude  to 
you  and  the  school  system  ivho  make  this  possible,*' 

"VJe  feel  this  progi'am  vas  of  great  value  to  our  dcaughter.  She  nov; 
knows  what  she  wants  to  do  and  is  seeking  more  education  in  college." 
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Examples  of  comments  vhich  vrere  critical  tov;ard  the  program  v?eres 

“Vfcrk-experience  should  be  better  supervised.  The  employer  vdll 
v/ork  a student  far  over  the  allotted  hours,  ■^he  student  is  afraid  to  complain 
because  it  might  lead  to  dismissal  and  lack  of  school  credit.” 

!!The  school  coordinator  for  work-experience  education  should  check 
out  the  employer  more  carefiilly  to  see  that  they  understand  the  program,” 

”V/e  feel  that  the  school  supervision  was  not  as  adeouate  this  year 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past*” 

”I  think  more  guidance  should  be  provided  by  work-experience 
education  and  the  employer,” 
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HtlKCIPALS*  EVALUATION  01'  UOP.K-SXPERIEKCE  EDUCATION 


In  Chapter  II  of  this  report  were  stated  the  purposes  of  work- 
experience  education  as  delineated  hy  the  principals  of  the  high  schools 
in  Santa  Barbara  County.  Specific  areas  of  evaluation  by  the  principals 
are  reported  here. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "V?hat  do  you  consider  the  place  of 
the  Uork-Experierice  Education  Program  in  the  total  school  curriculum?"  the 
principals  replied  as  indicated  in  Table  XVII. 


TABIjE  X\T:I 


PRINCIPALS*  OPINION  CO^Cmmm  TKS  PIA.CE  0?  UOHX-EXrERIENCE  EDUCATION 

IN  THE  TOTAL  SCHOOL  CURRICULU:! 


Rating 

Percent  V?ho 

Checked 

in  . I9S0 

in  1969 

Essential  part  of  total  school  curriculum 

80 

90 

Useful  adjunct  or  supplement  to  curriculum 

20 

10 

Borderline  activity,  readily  dispensable 

0 

0 

Principals  were  also  asked,  *'Hctv7,  in  your  opinion,  does  work- 
experience  education  benefit  your  school?"  Their  ans^^ers  are  indicated  in 
Table  XVIII. 
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TABIE  XVIII 


PRINCIPALS*  OPINIONS  CONCERiaNG  WAYS  WORK  EXPERIENCE  EDUCATION 

BENEFITS  THEIR  SCHOOLS 


Percent  Who  Checked 

Ways  Work  Experience  Education  Benefitted  School In  1969 

a.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  the  school  to  relate 

academic  training  to  Jch  requirements  80 

h.  Utilizes  many  community  facilities  and  resources 
for  training  purposes  and  makes  it  possible  for 
the  school  to  provide  training  in  fields  that 


it  could  otherwise  not  provide  100 

c.  Increases  the  school*s  ability  to  hold  students 

in  school  for  a longer  period  of  time  60 

d.  Provides  assistance  in  occupational  guidance  100 

e.  Enables  the  school  to  keep  abreast  with  develop- 

ments in  the  business  world  60 

f . Provides  a direct  avenue  through  which  the  school 

can  meet  community  needs  60 

g.  Develops  go’od  school-community  relations  70 

h.  Acquaints  employers  with  the  work  that  young  people 

trained  in  the  schools  can  perform  70 


Other  questions  asked  of  principals  were  (l)  **What  are  the  major 
difficulties  you  encounter  with  your  program?”  and  (2)  ”What  recommendations, 
if  any,  would  you  make  regarding  your  entire  Work-Experience  Education  Program 
or  regarding  any  part  of  it?”  The  principals  said  they  encountered  thes§, 
difficulities:- 

Not  enough  time  (6  principals) 

Lack  of  transportation  for  students  (6  principals) 

Some  students  who  desire  to  take  the  program  are  not  dependable 
(3  principals) 

.No  difficulties  encountered  (l  principal) 
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Recommendations  for  improving  work-experience  education  were: 

"Provide  a central  office  index  for  better  utilization  of  placement 
opportunities  throu^out  the  business  community  for  students  at  each  school 
in  the  district.” 

"More  clerical  assistance  for  work-experience  education  coordinators. 

"Expand  the  program  by  adding  more  certificated  personnel  for 
supervision." 

"More  administrative  time  to  expand  the  program." 


KORK-EXmiEHCS  COUNSELORS/COORDIMTOKS*  EVALUATION  OP  WORK-EXESRIENCE  EDUCATION 


Those  responsible  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  work-experience 
education  programs  in  the  high  schools  of  Santa  Barbara  County  are  variously  en- 
titled Director  of  Work-Experience  Education,  Coordinator  of  Work  Education,  and 
Work-Experience  Counselor > These  individuals,  presumably  the  most  knov/ledgable 
on  the  field,  were  given  the  same  questionnaires  as  were  principals.  Nineteen 
work-experience  directors,  coordinators,  and  counselors  completed  the  question- 
naire, Approximately  half  of  these  were  certificated  staff  assigned  part  time 
to  work-experience  education  and  part  time  as  teachers. 

The  first  question  asked  of  work-experience  counselors/coordinators 
was,  "What  do  you  consider  the  place  of  work-experience  education  in  the  total 
school  curriculum?”  Sixteen,  or  percent  said  that  they  believed  it  to  be  an 
"essential  part  of  the  total  school  curriculum."  Three  work-experience  coun- 
selors/coordinators (all  assigned  to  the  program  on  a part-time  basis)  composed 
the  l6  percent  Who  said  that  they  believed  work-experience  education  to  be  a 
"useful  adjunct  or  supplement  to  the  total  curriculum," 

When  asked  their  opinions  regarding  the  benefits  of  work-experience 
education  to  the  school,  work-experience  counselor s/coordinators  listed  the 
following  as  the  most  significant  benefits: 

1,  Utilizes  many  community  facilities  and  resources  for  training 

purposes  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  school  to  provide  train- 
ing in  fields  that  it  could  not  otherwise  provide 

2,  Acquaints  employers  with  the  work  that  young  people  trained  in  the 

schools  can  perform 

3,  Provides  assistance  in  occupational  guidance  ^ 

If,  Increases  the  school^ s ability  to  hold  students  in  school  for  a 
longer  period  of  time 

5.  Develops  good  school-community  relations 

6,  Provides  an  opportunity  for  the  school  to  relate  academic  training 

to  Job  requirements. 
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Selection  and  Eligibility  of  Students 

Work-experience  counselors/coordinators  were  asked,  "Students  of  which 
grade  levels  are  eligible  to  enroll  In  your  work-experience  education  program?” 
In  two  schools  only  seniors  were  eligible.  In  five  schools  both  juniors  and 
seniors  were  eligible,  and  In  three  schools  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors 
were  all  eligible— but  few  sophomores  were  actually  Included  In  the  program. 

. Only  one  school  had  a minimum  grade  average  as  a requirement  for  en- 
rollment in  work-experience  education— a "C."  However,  several  other  schools 
required  minimum  grade  averages  to  be  placed  on  certain  job  stations  in  pro- 
fessional fields. 

Except  in  unusual  cases,  of  which  there  were  few,  students  must  have 
reached  age  l6  to  enroll  in  work-experience  education.  Four  of  the  schools 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  more  lenient  than  others  in  making  exceptions  to  the  age 
requirement. 

Work-experience  counselors/coordinators  were  asked,  "To  be  eligible  to 
continue  in  work-experience  education,  must  a student  maintain  a minimum  grade 
average?"  Only  one  school  required  that  a minimum  grade  average  must  be  main- 
tained—a ”C."  Three  other  schools  ordinarily  operate  under  the  plan  that  a 
student's  grades  must  not  drop  after  he  enters  work-experience  education  in 

order  to  continue. 

* 

Besponding  to  the  question,"Must  a student  maintain  a specified 
attendance  record  to  enter  or  continue  in  work-experience  education,"  all" 
work-experience  counselors/coordinators  indicated  that,  to  some  degree,  good 
attendance  is  requisite  to  entering  or  continuing  in  the  program. 

Program  Operation 

All  work-experience  counselors/coordinators  reported  that  in  their 
schools  the  students  were  checked  upon  via  phone  calls  to  employers,  written 
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evaluations  prepared  by  employers,  visits  by  school  personnel  to  student’s 

place  of  employment,  and  in-school  interviews  with  st\idents. 

* 

When  asked,  "On  the  average,  how  many  supervisory  contacts  of  any 
kind  are  made  per  work-experience  student  per  semester?"  the  work-experience 
counselor  s/coordinators  replied  as  follov/s:  5 schools— 5 or  more  contacts; 

4 schools— 3 contacts;  1 school— 1 or  2 contacts. 

Based  on  the  answers  by  work- experience  counselors/coordinators 
concerning  the  amount  of  clerical  assistance  provided  work -experience  staff, 
four  schools  had  no  regularly  assigned  assistance  at  all.  One  school  had 
clerical  assistance  for  10  hours  per  week,  and  five  schools  had  clerical 
assistance  for  20  hours  per  week. 

Kesponding  to  a question  on  how  often  each  student  in  work-experience 
education  is  rated  in  writing,  the  coxmselors/coordinators  indicated  that  in  9 
schools  they  are  rated  twice  each  semester.  In  one  school  they  were  not  rated 
at  a^ii  3i . 4 . 

Work-experience  counselors/coordinators  were  also  asked,  "What  is 
the  maximum  number  of  credits  per  semester  which  may  be  earned  by  a student  in 
work-experience  education?"  Their  ansv/ers  indicated  that  in  8 schools  the 
maximum  number  of  units  per  semester  for  such  participation  is  5 units  (1/2 

Carnegie  tkiit);  in  two  schools,  the  maximum  number  was  10  units* 

* 

The  number  of  kours  per  week  that  a student  must  spend  on  the  program 
to  earn  5 units  also  varied,  with  8 schools  requiring  10  hours  per  week  ill* both 
"pay"  and  "non-pay"  jobs.  The  two  schools  granting  10  units  per  semester  re- 
quired only  5 hours  per  week  for  5 units. 

Seven  schools  had  programs  for  both  "pay"  and  "non-pay"  participation, 
and  three  schools  had  only  the  "exploratory"  program  for  students  on  a "non-pay" 
basis. 
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COUNSELORS’  EVALUATION  OF  WORK-EXPERIENCE  EDUCATION 


Althofugh  school  counselors  were  not  included  in  the  evaluation  hy 
Pielstra,  it  was  determined  to  include  them  in  the  I969  evaluation  of  work- 
experience  education.  Eighteen  counselors  completed  a questionnaire  similar 
to  the  one  distributed  to  work-experience  counselors/coordinators. 

Responding  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  consider  the  place  of  work- 
experience  education  in  the  total  schol  curriculum?"  63  percent  of  the  counselors 
said  that  they  believed  it  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  total  curriculum. 
Another  31  percent  believed  work- experience  education  to  be  a useful  adjunct  or 
supplement  to  the  curriculum.  Only  6 percent  thought  it  to  be  a borderline 
activity,  readily  dispensable. 

Asked  their  opinions  regarding  the  benefits  of  work-experience 
education  to  the  school,  counselors  listed  the  following  as  the  most  significant 
benefits : 

4 * 

1.  Utilizes  many  community  facilities  and  resources  for  training 

purposes  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  school  to  provide  training 

in  fields  that  it  could  not  otherwise  provide 

2.  Provides  assistance  in  occupational  guidance 

3.  Increases  the  school's  ability  to  hold  students  in  school  for  a 

longer  period  of  time 

4.  Acquaints  employers  with  the  work  that  young  people  trained  in 

the  schools  can  perform 

5.  Develops  good  school-community  relations  *’ 

6.  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  school  to  relate  academic  train- 

ing to  job  requirements. 

* ♦ 

Further  delineation  of  counselors'  opinions  is  included  in  the  section 

on  "Comparison  of  Educators*  Evaluations." 
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TEACHER  EVALUATION  OF  WOEK-EXPERXENCS  EDUCATION 


Faculty  evaluation  of  work-experience  education  was  sought  as  a part 
of  the  total  evaluative  study.  A questionnaire  specifically  designed  for  use 
by  teachers  was  distributed  to  ?33  teachers  in  the  high  schools  in  Santa  Barbara 
County  having  such  programs.  The  number  of  usable  returns  was  268,  or  50 
percent  of  those  distributed. 

Responding  to  a question  regarding  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
acquainted  with  work-experience  education  in  their  high  schools,  teaf'hers 

4 

replied  as  indicated  in  Table  XXX. 

TABLE  XIX 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  TEACHERS  WERE  ACQUAINTED  WITH  WORK-EXEERIErffiE  EDUCATION 


Extent  of  Acquaintance 

Percent  Who  Checked 
in  i960  in  1969 

Well  acquainted 

hi 

30 

Somewhat  acquainted 

58 

65 

Unacquainted 

1 

5 

Evaluation  of  Programs  by  Teachers 

Teachers  were  asked,  "On  the  basis  of  your  knowledge  of  work-experience 
education,  how  valuable  do  you  consider  it  to  have  been  for  students  who  have 
taken  part  in  itt"  Their  answers  are  shown  in  Table  XX. 

TABLE  XX 


TEACHERS’  RATING  OF  VALUE  OF  WORK-EXPERIENCE  EDUCATION 


Teachers  Rating 

Percent  Who 

Checked 

in  i960 

in  1969 

Of  much  value 

58 

67 

Of  some  value 

39 

31 

Of  little  or  no  value 

2 

2 
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Teachers  were  also  asked,  "What  do  you  consider  the  place  of  work- 
experience  education  in  the  total  school  curriculum,"  In  Table  XXI  their 
answers  are  indicated. 


TABLE  XXI 

TEACHERS*  RATING  OF  THE  PLACE  OF  WORK-EXPERIENCE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CURRICULUM 


Teachers*  Rating 

Percent  Who  Checked 

in  lySO 

in  1969 

Essential  part  of  total  school  curriculum 

29 

57 

Useful  adjunct  or  supplement 

55 

kl 

Borderline  activity;  readily  dispensable 

1’ 

2 

Teachers  were  asked  to  "check"  the  specific  ways  in  which  they  believed 
work-experience  education  "helps  students  who  take  part  in  it,"  This  list  given 
to  them  consisted  of  the  seventeen  statements  of  purpose  which  had  previously 

4 * 

been  ascribed  to  the  program  by  principals  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  The 
percentage  of  teachers  who  checked  each  of  the  statements,  and  the  rank  order 
of  each  statement,  are  shown  in  Table  XXII, 
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TABLE  XXII 

TEACHERS*  OHNIONS  COHCERNIKa  HOW  WORK-EXPERIENCE  EDUCATION  HELPS  STUDENTS 

In  1969 

Percent  of  Rani; 
Teachers  Order 
Who  Checked 


a.  To  make  wiser  career  choice 

85 

2 

58 

9 

h.  To  learn  what  enrployment  entails 

89 

1 

81 

1 

c.  To  develop  Letter  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  work 

79 

6.5 

70 

4 

d.  To  make  progress  toward  chosen  occupa- 
tional goals 

75 

9 

56 

12 

e.  To  learn  to  assume  greater  responsi- 
hility 

0 

CO 

5 

80 

2 

f.  To  gain  knowledge  and  attitudes 

necessary  for  successful  Joh  per- 
formance 

84 

4 

71 

3 

g.  To  acquire  Letter  work  haLits 

74 

10 

66 

6 

h.  To  learn  how  to  get  along  with  fellow 
workers  and  employers 

79 

6.5 

65 

7 

i.  To  develop  Letter  personality  and 
more  poise 

69 

12 

52 

l4 

To  augment  financial  resources 

65 

l4 

48 

15 

k.  To  make  Letter  school  adjustment  and 
avoid  drop-out 

61 

15 

53 

13 

1,  To  develop  more  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  wages 

55 

16 

37 

17 

m.  To  develop  more  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  Letween 
formal  education  and  joL  success 

77 

8 

59 

8 

n.  To  explore  the  fields  in  which  occupa- 
tional interest  lies  and  to  determine 
suitaLility.  for  those  fields 

85 

3 

58 

10 

0,  To  Lroaden  ;mder standing  of  the  occupa- 
tional world  and  of  working  conditions 
in  the  world  of  work 

72 

11 

57 

11 

p.  To  develop  Letter  understanding  of  the 
community 

52 

17 

39 

.J.6 

q*  To  msdee  the  transition  from  school  to 
work 

t 

67 

13 

68 

5 

Ways  That  the  Program  Helps  Students 


In  i960 

Percent  of  Rank 

Teachers  Order 

VHio  Checked 
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In  response  to  the  (luestion,  "Hovr,  in  your  opinion,  does  work- 
experience  education  “benefit  your  school?”  teachers  answered  as  indicated 
in  Table  XXIII. 


TABIE  XXIII 


TEACHERS*  OPINIONS  COKCERKING  V7AYS  WORK-EXPERIENCE  EDUCATION  BENEFITS  SCHOOLS 


W^s  Program  Benefits  School 

In  i960 
Percent  of 
Teachers 
Who  Checked 

In  1969 

Percent  of 
Teachers 
Nho  Checked 

a.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  the  school 
to  relate  academic  training  to  job 
requirements 

69 

73 

b.  Utilizes  community  facilities  and  re- 
sources for  training  purposes  and  thus 
makes  it  possible  for  the  school  to 
provide  training  in  fields  that  the 
school  program  could  othei^rise  not 
serve 

7^ 

81 

c.  Increases  the  school's  ability  to  hold 
students  in  school  for  a longer  period 
of  time 

55 

61 

d.  Provides  assistance  in  occupational 
guidance 

.88 

'81 

e.  Enables  the  school  to  keep  abreast  with 
developments  in  the  business  and 
industrial  world 

hi 

34 

f . Provides  a direct  avenue  throu^  vdiich 
the  school  can  meet  community  needs 

62 

47 

g.  Develops  good  school- commimity  relations 

78  .. 

70 

h.  Acquaints  employers  with  the  work  that 

young  people  trained  in  the  schools  can 
perform 

75 

67 
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When  asked,  ’'To  what  extent  has  work- experience  education  had  an 
effect  on  your  courses  or  on  the  procedures  used  in  them?"  teachers  replied 
as  indicated  in  Table  XXIV. 

TABIE  XXIV 

EXTENT  WORIC-EXPERIENCE  EDUCATION  HAD  ON  COURSES  AND  TEACHING  I^OCEDURES 


Extent 

Percent  Vlho 

Checked 

in  i960 

in  1969 

Much 

5 

11 

Some 

40 

46 

None 

49. 

43 

Teachers  were  also  asked,  "Which  of  the  following  effects  has 
work-experience  education  had  on  your  courses?"  Their  responses  are  shown 
In  Table  XXV. 


TABLE  XXV 

TEACHERS’  RATINGS  OP  EPPECTS  OP  WORK  EXmiENCE 
EDUCATION  HIOGRAM  ON  THEIR  COURSES 


In  i960 
Percent  of 

Effects  of  Program  on  Courses  Teachers 

Who  Checked 


a.  Provides  motivation  for  additional  interest 

in  toy  course (s)  38  3*^ 

b.  Provides  basis  for  an  entire  unit  of  work 

in  my  course(s)  7 6 •« 

* 

c.  Provides  some  topics  of  problems  for  discussion  42  47 

d.  Provides  additional  opportunities  for  use  01' 

related  audio-visual  material  13.  11 

e.  Provides  basis  for  more  use  of  related  community 

resources  22  22 

f.  Provides  basis  for  taking  more  educational  trips 

or  excursions  8 8 


. In  19S9 
Percent  of 
Teachers 
Who  Checked 
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FRSE  RSSPOKSS  C02SNTS  BY  TEACHERS 


In  addition  to  responding  to  specific  questions  v;hich  were  a part  of  the 
questionnaire,  many  teachers  wrote  additional  conunents  regarding  the  operation  of 
work-e^erience  education  in  their  high  schools.  Some  of  the  comments  were  favor- 
able toward  the  program,  some  were  critical  of  it,  and  some  suggested  improvements, 

E^^mples  of  comments  v/hich  were  favorable  toward  the  program  were: 

**I  have  had  work-experience  students  as  teacher  aides  and  tutors  for 
the  last  three  years.  They  have  been  invaluable  in  making  it  possible  to  deal 
with  individual  student  problems,  such  as  teaching  English  to  non-English  speak- 
ing students,  teaching  Spanish-speaking  students  to  write  Spanish,  tutoring  the 
slower  students,  operating  the  language  lab,  etc.  There  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  student  teachers*  interest  and  desire  to  master  the  language  he 
is  tutoring.’* 

”ln  rry  field  (business  education),  the  vrork-experience  education  program 
is  extremely  helpful,  ^^y  students  are  often  employed,  and  we  discuss  topics  re- 
lating to  employment  frequently.  Just  last  week  the  Work -Experience  Coordinator 
and  I planned  a field  trip  to  General  Motors  to  observe  their  computers  and  learn 
about  data  processing  equipment.  The  students  who  are  on  Jobs  are  most  anxious  to 
inqprove  their  skills  and  see  a definite  need  for  our  instruction.  Work -experience 
education  is  an  integral  part  of  our  students*  total  education." 

’’Work-experience  education  v/as  one  of  the  factors  which  inspired  me  to 
attempt  individualized  instruction  in  English.” 

**Withbut  woi'k-experience  education  my  vocational  physiology  class  vrould 
lose  much  of  its  effectiveness.** 

”1  think  work-experience  is  very  good  for  the  vocationally-oriented 
student.  It  helps  him  select  a vocation  and  gives  him  training  before  applying 
for  a Job,'* 


**I  have  visited  the  classrooms  in  which  some  of  n^r  students  v:ere  work- 
ing with  elementary  teachers.  I vmis  tremendously  impressed  with  the  great  Job 
these  students  are  doing  and  with  the  responsibility  they  have  been  given  vdthin 
the  classroom  because  of  their  abilities  and  interest.  I certainly  feel  that 
this  particular  aspect  of  work-experience  education  is  invaluable  to  students 
\rtio  at  any  time  have  considered  teaching  as  a career.** 


**I  teach  students  vdio  feel  that  they  are  only  narking  time  until  they 
get  out.  Work-experience  education  brings  them  back  into  the  classroom  with  a 
real  desire  to  learn  and  progress.  This  alone  is  worth  any  small  annoyance  of 
having  them  called  out  of  class  for  Job  interviews.  Many  of  my  former  students 
are  working  in  the  consnunity  because  of  experience  gained  through  work- experience 
education,  '* 

VI  think  that  this  is  and  has  been  one  of  our  better  pj'ograms.  On  the 
\rtiole,  I think  the  director  and  coordinators  are  among  our  most  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated staff.  These  Job  experiences  have  been  invaluable  for  many  of  our  students,” 
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”Work*experience  education  is  a necessary  part  of  business  training  and 
'*.s  closely  correlated  vith  the  business  department.  It  motivates  students  while 
they  are  still  in  school.  *' 


"The  program  is  invaluable.  Students  praise  it  saying  it  makes  school 
more  meaningful  and  interesting.  It  helps  them  budget  their  time  \d.sely.  From 
what  I have  observed,  the  personnel  have  alv;ays  been  very  competent  and  helpful," 


"The  businesses  of  the  community  are  favorably  impressed  with  the  quality 
of  students  sent  to  them,  ^his  is  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  entire  com- 
munity to  the  school,  Students  vdio  have  added  responsibility  tend  to  become  more 
dependable  in  school  vrork  as  well," 


"I  find  that  many  students  are  only  thinking  if  they  are  also  doing. 
This  really  motivates  them," 


"The  experiences  gained  through  employment  have  obviously  sparked 
awareness  in  students  v/ho  have  participated  in  work-experience  education.  Values 
learned  through  their  training  have  affected  their  entire  orientation  to  their 
school,  their  friends,  and  to  their  place  in  the  world  around  them. " 


. / 
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Examples  of  comments  which  were  critical  toward  the  program  v;ere: 


”Vfe  don't  have  the  follaw-up  which  is  very  necessary." 

"From  vrhere  I sit,  I see  no  connection  totween  academic  learning  and 

work." 


"I  question  whether  students  gain  sufficiently  wide  enough  experience 
in  different  career  fields.  In  realistic  concert  with  the  tempo  of  the  times, 
the  'education'  in  work- experience  tend.s  to  become  less  important  than  the  money 
involved . " 


"Better  placement  should  take  place.  J»^y  photography  students  end  up 
doing  routine  hospital  work  instead  of  working  in  the  X-Ray  department." 

'*Our  school  only  participates  in  the  exploratory  prograj:ii — which  is  too 
limited.  It  should  he  expanded  to  include  the  vocational  and  general  programs." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  program  serves  more  as  an  employment  service 
for  high  school  students  than  as  a service  to  educate  them." 


Examples  of  teachers*  conmeuts  which  incorporate  or  imply  sugge stions 
for  improving  the  program: 

"35ie  program  could  be  improved  with  a strong  follo*.r-up  program” 

”I  v/ould  like  to  see  an  enlarged  program  of  technical  classes  and  work- 
experience  education  so  that  the  extreme  academic  orientation  of  the  high  school 
would  be  modified.  The  present  emphasis  on  grades  and  college  acceptability  is, 
in  my  opinion,  regretable.” 

'*1  would  like  to  have  more  feedback  from  students  and  the  work-experience 
office  concerning  the  need  for  certain  topics.  Vfhere  are  our  weaknesses?  Should 
we  keep  a senior  math  requirement?” 

“This  program  should  be  better  integrated  into  regular  classwork  by  the 

teachers.” 


"More  publicity  about  the  program  is  needed.  A greater  attempt  should 
be  made  to  link  Jobs  with  applicable  courses.” 

"The  program  should  be  expanded  with  the  cooperation  of  the  community 
to  include  a wider  variety  of  work  experience.” 

”35ie  prograifl  should  be  extended  to  include  a larger  number  of  students.” 

"We  need  some  kind  of  in-service  program  to  make  teachers,  like  myself, 
aware  of  the  nature  and  philosophy  of  work-experience  education.” 

"The  program  is  not  wide  enough.  Ideally,  it  should  involve  all  stu- 
dents when  they  are  either  Juniors  or  seniors." 

feel  that  the  program  is  very  worthwhile;  ho?’rever,  as  our  district 
increases,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  the  supervisor  to  work  with  larger 
numbers  of  students.  If  the  ratio  of  supervisor  to  students  continues  to  increase, 
the  program  will  lose  its  effectiveness.  I feel  a good  ratio  would  be  60  students 
maximum  for  each  supervisor." 

"I  think  teachers  should  have  more  information  regarding  the  program  so 
they  can  incorporate  material  into  the  classroom  that  will  be  applicable.  There 
simply  is  not  enough  publicity." 

"35ie  possibility  of  incorporating  distributive  education  into  the 
already  highly  successful  work-experience  program  should  be  undertaken.” 

"33iis  program  should  be  expanded  to  include  more  sophomores  and  Juniors. 
We  provide  little  vocational  education  for  many  of  our  students  that  would  truly 
benefit  from  this  type  of  program." 
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CCMPARISOK  OF  EVALUATIOiJS  BY  EDUCA^’OR  GROUPS 

The  lack  of  consistency  in  the  evaluations  hy  the  educator  groups 
responding  to  questionnaires  is  indicative  of  divergent  opinions  regarding 
the  value  to  students  of  work-experience  education;  its  benefits  to  the  school; 
and,  perhaps,  levels  of  understanding  of  the  program  itself.  A cempar’ison  of 
these  groups*  opinions  appears  in  Table  XXVI  and  Tabic  XXVII. 

tabu: 

1^9  OPINIONS  COKCSinaKG  TIIE  PLACE  OF  WORK-EX PEHIKIICS  EDUCATION 

IK  THE  TOTAL  SCHOOL  CUHKICULU:i 


place  in  Curriculum 

Principals 

Percent  VJho 
V7E  Coord. 

Checked 

Counselors 

Teachers 

Essential  part  of  total  curriculum 

90 

Qk 

63 

57 

Useful  adjunct  or  supplement 

10 

16 

31 

in 

Borderline  activity,  readily 
dispensable 

0 

0 

6 

a 

TABI/K  XX\riI 


1969  OPINIONS  COKCEKNING  WAYS  WONK-BXPERIENCE  EDUCATION  BENEFITS  THE  SCHOOLS 


Benefits  to  School 

Principals 

Percent  V/ho 
V/E  Cooi’d. 

Checked 

Counselors 

Teachers 

a. 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
school  to  relate  academic  train- 
ing to  joh  requirements 

80 

89 

56 

^3 

b. 

Utilizes  mai^  community  facilities 
and  resources  for  training  pur- 
poses and  makes  it  possible  for 
the  school  to  provide  training 
in  fields  it  could  not  othen;ise 
provide 

100  • 

100 

84 

81 

c. 

Increases  the  school* s ability  to 
hold  students  in  school 

60 

95 

75 

61 

d. 

Provides  assistance  in  occupational 
guidance 

100 

95 

75 

81 

e. 

Enables  the  school  to  keep  abreast 
of  developments  in  business 

60 

63 

38 

34 

f. 

Provides  a direct  avenue  through 
which  the  school  can  meet  com- 
munity. needs 

60 

84 

50 

47 

g- 

Develops  good  school-community 
relations 

70 

89 

63 

70 

h. 

Acquaints  employers  with  the  work 
that  young  people  trained  in  the 
schools  can  perform. 

70 

100 

75 

67 

EMPLOrH]R  EVALUAl'ICN  Of  WOKK-EJ^PEKIEKCS  EDUCATION 


As  a part  of  EUelstra’s  e-valuation  study  of  work- experience  education 
in  190O,  employers  of  participating  students  were  sent  questionnaires  specifi- 
cally designed  for  collecting  employers*  opinions  concerning  the  program.  To 
facilitate  comparison  of  opinions  in  i960  v?ith  those  of  1969?  the  same  questions 
were  asked  of  3^0  employers  of  students  participating  in  work-experience  education 
during  the  1967-68  school  year.  The  number  of  usable  questionnaires  returned 
was  170 ' — or  50  percent  of  those  r “t. 

Employers  were  asked,  "In  vrhich  of  the  follcftring  ways  do  j'-ou  believe 
that  work-e:^erience  education  helps  a student  vrho  takes  part  in  it?**  Their 
replies,  both  in  1960  and  in  19o9j  are  shown  in  Table  XJC7III, 


TABLE  mni 


Ei^HLoras*  opiraoi'js  coiTCEKinica  ways  work-exferieijce  education 

IfELFS  SaTJDEDjTS 


Ways  the  Program  Helps  Students 


i960 

Percent  of 
Employers 
Who  Checked 


1969 

Ranlc  Percent  of 
Order:  Engployers 

Who  Checked 


Rank 

Order 


a.  To  make  wiser  career  choice 

78 

6.5 

59 

u 

h.  To  learn  what  employment  entails 

87 

1 

82 

1 

c.  To  develop  better  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  work 

85 

2 

76 

4 

d.  To  make  progress  to^mrd  chosen  occupa- 
tional goal 

76 

9 

55 

13 

e.  To  learn  to  assume  greater  responsibility 

77 

8 

77 

3 

f.  To  gain  knowledge  and  attitudes  necessary 
for  successful  Job  performance 

81 

3 

81 

2 

g.  To  acquire  better  work  habits 

79 

5 

66 

6 

h.  To  learn  ho:/  to  get  along  with  fellovr 
workers  and  employers ' 

78 

6.5 

72 

5 

i.  To  develop  better  personality  and  more 
po^e 

73 

11 

58 

12 

J.  To  augment  financial  resources 

55 

l4 

37 

15 

k.  To  make  better  school  adjustment  and  avoid 
drop-out • 

42 

16 

34 

16 

1.  To  develop  more  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  wages 

50 

15 

51 

l4 

ffi.  To  develop  more  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  betvreen 
fomal  education  and  job  success 

74 

10 

66 

6 

n.  To  explore  the  fields  in  which  occtipational 
interest  lies  and  to  determine  suitability 
for  those  fields 

80 

4 

62 

9 

0.  To  broaden  understanding  of  the  occupational 
world  and  of  working  conditions  in  the 
world  of  work 

• 

67 

13 

60 

10 

p.  To  develop  better  understanding  of  the 
community 

39 

17 

33 

17 

q.  To  make  the  transition  from  school  to  work 

69 

12 

63 

8 
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Responding  to  the  question,  "V/hat  do  you  considex-  the  place  of 
vxork-experience  education  in  the  total  school  curriculum?"  employers 
answered  as  indicated  in  Table  XXPC. 

TABI33  XXIX 

mpirnmu'  ratikg  ot  the  puce  of  vtopjc-expsrieiice  education  im  total  curricullii 


Employers  Hating 

Percent  V/ho  Checked 

ir  i960  in  1969 

Essential  part  of  total  school  curriculum 

52 

• 

Useful  adjunct  or  supplement 

h7 

k6 

Borderline  activity;  readily  dispensable 

6 

2 

Employers  were  asked,  "In  which  ways  has  work- experience  education 
been  of  value  to  you?"  Their  ansii-rers  are  indicated  in  Table  XXX. 


TABIiS  XXX 

WAYS  WOElC-EXPiSKXliINCE  EDUCATION  MB  BEEN  OF  V/iLUS  TO  EUPL0YEK3 


Ways  Program  Has  Been  of  Value 
to  Employers 

i960 

Percent  of 
Employers 
Who  Checked 

Rank 

Order 

1969 

Percent  of  Rank 
Employers  Order 
Who  Checked 

a.  Made  available  a valuable  and  care- 
fully selected  labor  supply,  and 

Implemented  recruilmient  from  it 

39 

2 

53 

2 

b.  He3.ped  train  future  full-time  em- 

ployees 

c.  Keduced  costs  resulting  from  excessive 

63 

• 

1 

63 

1 

turnover 

15 

6.5 

18 

5 

d.  Resulted  in  improved  production  methods 

18 

5 

15 

7 

e.  Resulted  in  improved  selling  methods 

7 

8 

3 

12,5 

f.  Resulted  in  improved  office  procedures 

19 

k 

17 

6 

g.  Improved  morale  in  the  firm 

15 

6.5 

22 

k 

h.  Increased  profits 

6 

9.5 

7 

10 

i.  Increased  number  of  customers  or  clients 
• 

5 

11.5 

9 

8 

Improved  public  relations 

30 

3 

31 

3 

h.  Reduced  absenteeism 

6 

9.5 

8 

9 

1,  Reduced  accidents 

2 

Ik 

3 

12,5 

m*  Reduced  absences  due  to  illness 

3 

13 

2 

Ik 

n.  Reduced  tardiness 

-S-b- 

5 

‘ 11.5 

6 

11 
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Employers*  Evaluation  of  Kelationships  with  Schools 

Asked  if  V7ork-ey.pei*ience  education  had  "resulted  in  a better  under- 
standing by  you  of  the  school,  and  a closer  cooperation  vrith  it,"  83  percent 
of  the  employers  responding  in  I9S9  said  "yes."  In  i960,  76  percent  said  "yes" 
to  this  question. 

Employers  vrere  also  asked  if  they  felt  "that  the  school  expects  too 
much  of  you  with  regai-d  to  training  students,  supervising  them,  and  reporting 
j on  them."  Of  those  responding  in  1969?  9^  percent  said  "no."  In  i960,  93 

i 

I percent  said  "no"  to  the  same  question. 

j 

[ ‘ Another  question  asked  of  employers  was,  "Po  you  believe  that  as  part 

U of  work -experience  education,  students  are  receiving  at  school  training  vrhich  is 

I 

\ specifically  related  to  their  vrork  for  you?"  Iheir  answers  are  indicated  in 

r Table  XXXI. 

C 

; 4 

TABLE  XXXI 


* EMPLOYERS*  OPINIONS  CONCERI'aHG  REIAIED  TKAIiaNG  AT  SCHOOL 

" - - — " 


— 

Amount  of  Related  Training 

Percent  Tfliof  Checked 
in  i960  in  1969 

All  needed  training  is  given 

18 

16 

Some  is  given  but  more  is  needed 

49 

55 

Doubted  if  any  related  training  is  given  at  school 

' 33 

29 

' « 

4 

^ When  asked,  "Do  you  feel  that  adequate  placeraent  service  (providing 

j- 

suitably  qualified  students  for  available  jobs)  was  given  by  uhe  school?" 

p 

90  percent  of  those  responding  in  I969  said  "yes.»"  In  i960,  69  percent 
said  "yes"  to  this  question. 
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Employers*  Evaluation  of  Supervision 


Employers  evaltiated  the  adequacy  of  supervision  provided  by  the  school 
as  indicated  in  Table  XXXXX  . 

WUi  XKXII 


MH/iyiSKG'  EVAT.UATIOK  OF  SCHOOL  SUXLRVISIOK  OF  STUDE?jTS 
IK  KOKK-EXISRIEkCE  EDUCATIOIJ 


Adequacy  of  Supervision 

Percent  V?ho 

Checked 

in  i960 

in  1969 

Supervision  is  adequate  and  consistent 

63 

76 

Supervision  is  barely  adequate,  should  he  improved 

16 

17 

Supervision  is  inadequate  or  lacking 

10 

7 

Employers  were  asked,  "Do  you  feel  that  you,  as  an  employer,  have 
been  able  to  provide  adequate  supervision  for  your  work-experience  education 
students."  Of  those  responding  in  19^>9>  9^  percent  said  "yes."  In  i960, 

80  percent  said  "yes"  to  this  question, 

^’Responding  to  the  question,  "Hoir  often  do  you  make  written  reports 
to  the  school  on  your  work-experience  education  students,"  employers  answered 
as  indicated  in  Table  XXXIII 


TABLE  XXXIII 


PKEQUEHCY  of  \ffiITTSH  REPORTS  BY  MPLOYEKS  TO  SCHOOL 
REGARDIKO  WORIC-EXPSRIEHCE  EDUCATIOIT  STUDSIJTS 


Frequency  of  Reports 

Percent  VJho  Checked 
in  i960  in  I969 

Not  at  all 

21 

10 

Once  each  semester 

38 

kk 

Twice  each  semester 

18 

30 

Once  each  month 

2 

6 

At  irregular  intervals 

19 

8 
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FREE  RESPONSE  COiMlNTS  BY  EMPLOYERS 


In  addition  to  reeponding  to  specific  questions  which  were  a part 
of  the  questionnaire,  many  employers  wrote  additional  comments  regarding  the 
operation  of  work-experience  education.  Some  of  the  comments  were  favorable 
toward  the  program,  some  were  critical  of  it,  and  some  suggested  improvements. 

Examples  of  comments  which  were  favorable  tward  the  program  Were: 

”1  have  worked  with  work-experience  education  girls  for  five  or 
six  years  in  tv;o  different  places  of  employment.  They  live  up  to  and  surpass 
my  expectations  in  industry  and  complete  honesty  in  being  to  work  on  time 
and  reporting  to  me  if  it  is  impossible  to  be  here.  The  teachers  with  whom 
X have  had  contact  have  been  more  than  kind  and  helpful  and  have  taken  time 
to  learn  of  pur  work  and  goals  so  that  I know  they  are  very  selective  in 
finding  employers  as  well  as  filling  the  positions." 

have  not  had  one  bad  experience  with  this  program.  I sincerely 
hope  it  will  continue  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  student  and  community." 

"I  have  been  extremely  pleased  with  the  program  in  this  area. 

In  fact,  we  are  beginning  to  depend  to  a certain  degree  on  the  fine  help 
we  have  received  as  a result  of  having  students  in  our  midst.” 

"The  exposure  given  these  fine  students  in  the  occupation  of  their 
choice  enables  them  to  decide  before  additional  education  is  taken  whether 
they  have  chosen  wisely.  The  calibar  of  all  students  assigned  has  been 
extremely  hi^  and  does  much  to  dispel  the  impression  that  teenagers  are 
not  responsible,  well-educated  members  of  society." 

^ "We  are  excited  about  this  program,  as  it  does  seem  to  give  the 
student  a chance  to  gain  valuable  e^qperience  in  the  business  field  to  go  along 
with  his  school  training.  ly  taking  part  in  work-experience  education,  they 
seem  to  develop  poise  that  should  give  them  a jump  when  it  comes  to 
job  interviews  upon  graduation." 

"l  feel  that  work-experience,  education  is  a wonderful  part  of 
the  schools  today.  Hot  many  students  are  sure  \diat  occupation  they  would 
like  to  follow  after  graduation,  and  of  those  that  are  sure  there  are  many 
that  change  after  working  that  particular  profession.  There  is  no  'better  way 
to  become  familar  with  a profession  than  to  work  in  it.  I am  sold  on  tfie 
work-experience  education  program  as  I participated  in  it  seven  years  ago." 

"This  is  a great  program  and  I have  recommended  it  to  other 
small  businessmen.  All  students  have  proven  to  be  good,  reliable  workers."' 

"The  last  three  students  have  been  very  cooperative  and  interested 
in  the  workings  of  the  hospital.  I believe  it  has  been  a benefit  to  all  of 
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*'I  m whole-heartedly  in  agreement  with  the  program  and  feel 
it  contributed  a great  deal  to  the  total  education  of  the  students,  parti- 
cularly those  who  have  decided  upon  a general  field  for  a vocation.  I 
trust  the  program  will  continue  and  thanh  you  for  your  cooperation." 

Examples  of  conimsnts  which  were  critical  toward  the  program: 

"I  have  had  some  difficulty  with  students  who  do  not  have  their 
own  transportation  getting  to  the  office  on  a regular  basis.  Overall,  it 
is  a fine  program  that  is  beneficial  to  the  student,  school,  and  the  business- 
man.” 


"I  feel  that  the  student  referred  to  me  for  employment  was  not 
carefully  screened.  I found  that  her  skills  were  very  poor  and  was  forced 
to  terminate  her  after  approximately  five  months." 

"We  feel  that  the  work-experience  education  program  is  excellent, 
but  feel  a lack  of  communication  between  our  firm  and  the  schools.  We  hire 
.a  number  of  students  but  seme  of  them  are  not  under  the  work-experience 
education  program,  and' we  don't  know  which  ones  are  and  which  ones  aren't. 

We  feel  a better  job  of  public  relations  should  be  done  by  the  school." 

'/Students  tod^  do  not  seem  to  care  if  they  work  or  not.  We  have 
to  watch  them  as  if  they  were  small  children.  For  us,  work-experience 
does  not  work  out  very  well.  We  mi^t  ’get  one  student  out  of  every  seven 
who  work  s out  well.  They  are  not  worth  a ^.65  to  train  them  when  you 
get  an  older  man  for  a ^1.50  to  a $1.75  sii  hour  and  they  are  not  as  much 
trouble  to  train." 

Examples  of  Employers*  comments  which  incorporate  or  imply 
suggestions  for  improving  the  program: 

*'More  stud  ants  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  work- 
experience  education  programs.  We  never  seem  to  have  enough  of  these  young 
men  and  women  at  the  school." 

**It  is  only  through  this  type  of  program  that  I feel  the  percentage 
of  future  professional  photographers  will  be  developed.  More  education  in 
school  in  photography  should  be  offered  if  possible." 
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NEW  OPPORTUI'ilTIES  IN  CAREER  FIELDS 

In  the  ten  years  since  the  "basic  data  for  the  Fielstra  Report  was 
gathered,  many  nevr  occupations  have  appeared,  and  older  ones  have  changed — ^both 
in  their  importance  and  frequency.  Many  of  these  changes  have  "been  reflected 
in  the  placement  of  students  in  the  work-experience  programs. 

Today,  manpower  development  is  being  crystallized  into  a new  science 

* 

throu^  development  of  prediction  techniques,  studies  of  mobility  and  need  for 
educational  preparation,  and  an  analysis  of  social  factors  which  affect  our 
econoiK^ , 

^nius,  on  a sma,ller  scale,  the  changes  that  occui*  in  work-experience 
placement  reflect  these  emerging  occupations;  and  student  involvement  in  the 
occupations  they  are  considering  as  vocations  becomes  increasingly  important, 

A comparison  of  the  occupational  fields  available  in  1955  and  1968  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  area  for  young  people  embarking  on  a career  is  significant. 
Since  1955 j Job  opportunities  have  mushroomed  in  the  fields  of  aero-research 
and  manufacturing,  printing  and  graphics,  horticulture  (vrith  particular  emphasis 
on  orchid  breeding),  food  wholesaling,  furniture  design,  etc.  Of  particular  note 
in  1968  are  the  62  firms  in  research  and  development  alone--Santa  Barbara*s 
^justifiably  proud  “smokeless  industries,”  There  are  twelve  research  laboratories 
. , , and  a new  industry  has  opened  up  in  the  manufacture  of  surfboards*. 

By  combining  the  information  from  the  tables  showing  student  placement  in  wbrk 
experience  from  one  medium-large  high  school  in  Santa  Barbara,  1955  and  1968, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  51  new  job  classifications,  while  I3 
of  the  1955  jobs  are  inactive.  The  51  new  job  titles  are  included  in  a fourfold 
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increase  of  jot  assignments  for  the  students:  55  placements  in  1955>  compared 

to  219  in  1968. 

In  most  instances,  hoth  the  number  and  the  kind  of  jobs  reflect  a 
change  in  the  type  of  experiences  needed  and  available  to  work-experience 
students. 

Table  XXXV  is  a combination  of  1955  and  1968  data  on  the  placement  in 
exploratory,  or  non-paid,  job  stations.  This  group  of  participants  increased 
from  4l  to  91>  with  1^  nevr  positions  and  four  old  ones  becoming  inactive. 

These  tables  are  indicative  of  the  trend  to  new  fields,  and  show  the 
expansion  in  the  number  of  students  involved  in  work- experience  education. 

Development  of  new  tecnnologies,  and  changes  in  the  nation’s  econoniy, 
demand  societal  change  as  vrell.  Former  Secretary  of  Labor  VJillard  Wirtz  states 
that  the  average  high  school  graduate  will  have  to  be  re-trained  at  least  three 
times  during  his  working  lifetime.^  The  only  sensible  hedge  against  human 
obsolescence  *is  to  make  available  a maximum  opportunity,  for  each  youngster  to 
participate  in  an  experience  of  working — and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  fields 
of  concentration  required  by  today’s  industrial  society. 


filler,  Paul  A.,  University  Perspectives  on  Manpower,  Seminar  on  Manpo\‘jer 
Policy  and  Program,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


TABL2  XXXr/ 


JOBS  HELD  BY  WORK  EXPERIENCE  EDUCATION  STUDEi^S  IN  1955  S:  1968 

(in  One  Medium-Large  High  School) 


Job  Classification 

1955 

Gen.  Voo.  Expl. 

1968 

Gen,  Voc,  Expl, 

♦Assembler 

3 

♦Architect  Trainee 

2 

♦Baker  Helper 

1 

-Bookkeeping  Assistant 

2 

♦Box  BoiY 

7 1 

♦Busboy 

- 

7 

-Butcher  Assistant 

1 

♦Carpet  Layer 

1 

♦Clerk  Steno 

6 5 

♦Clerk  Typist 

1 10  3 

♦Cook 

. 2 

♦Cosraotologist 

3 

♦Counterman 

7 

Counter  Girl 

1 

1 

♦Crafts  Worker 

1 

♦Deliveryman 

6 

♦Dental  Assistant 

1 12 

♦Dishwasher 

5 

-Dry  Cleaning  Assistant 

2 

♦Electronic  Technician 

1 

♦Engraver 

1 

-Farm  Assistant 

1 

♦Florist  Trainee 

12  1 

♦Funeral  Director  Trainee 

1 

-General  Office  Assistant 

2 

♦General  Office  Clerk 

15  2 

♦Graphic  Arts  Assistant 

2 1 

♦Grocery  Clerk 

Groom 

1 

♦Horse  Trainer 

1 

♦Interic'"  Decorator 

i 

1 

Janitor 

3 i 

5 * . 

♦Kennel  Assistant 

1 1 

♦Kitchen  Helper 

3 

♦Lab  Assistant 

1 2 

-1955  Joh  classifications  noir  inactive  (13) 
*New  Job  classifications  (51) 
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TABLB  }QCOT  (Cont*d.) 


Job  Classification 


1955 

Gen»  Voc»  Expl. 


1968 

Gen»  Voc»  Expl. 


*Landscape  Gardener 
-Lawyer  Assistant 
*Library  Page 
*Mail,  Shipping  Clerk 
*Mainte nance  Worker 
-Mechanic  Assistant 
*Medical  Assistant 
-Merchandising  Assistant 

*Ifessenger 
*Wewsv7riter 
*Wurse  Trainee 
Nurse *s  Aide 
Nursery  Helper 
(Botanical) 

*Nursery  School  Trainee 
*Orderly 

-Pantry  Hand  Assistant 
*PEX  Operator 
*Phone  Solicitor 
*rhoto-Lab  Assistant 
*Physical  Therapy  Assistant 

*Printer*s  Helper 
*Radio^  TV  Trainee 
-Rauch  Hand 
*Receptionist 
Sales  Girl 
*Salesman 

-Secretarial  Assistant 
Service  Station  Attendant 
*Shoe  Repair 
*Sign  Maker 
Stock  Boy 
*Stock  Girl 

Teacher’s  Aide 
-TyiJist 

Tool  & Die  Maker 
-Usherette 
*Veterinary  Trainee 
Waitress 
X-Ray  Trainee 


-1955  job  classifications  na-7  inactive  (13) 
*New  job  classifications  (5I) 
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TABLE  XXXV 


PLACEMENT  OF  Sl-UDEIfTS  ON  "EXPLORATORY"  .(^ON-PAID)  JOB  STATIONS 
(Large  High  School,  February,  1955  and  June,  I968) 


February,  1955 
Number  Enrolled 


Auto  Body  Repairman 
Auto  Mechanic  Trainee 
Biologist  Trainee 

Clerk  lypist 

Crafts  Worker 

Data  Processing  Trainee 

Dental  Assistant  Trainee 
Florist  Trainee 
General  Office  Clerk 

Key  Punch  Trainee 
Legal  Secretary  Assistant 
Library  Trainee 

Medical  Assistant  Trainee 
Medical  'Laboratory  Trainee 
Nursing. Trainee 

Photographer  Trainee 
Psychologist  Assistant  (School) 
Printer  Trainee 

Receptionist  Assistant 
Radio-TV  Repairman  Trainee 
Recreation  Worker  Trainee 

Sales  Clerk 
Switchboard  Operator 
Teacher's  Aide 

Veterinary  Trainee 
Welder  Trainee 
X-Ray  Trainee 


Totals 


June,  1968 
Number  Enrolled 


l4  new  positions 
4 from  1955  no  longer  filled 
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CHAPTER  VII . 

COmUSIONS 

t 

The  common  purpose's  of  both  Pielstra*s  and  the  present  study  were  (l)  to 
describe  the  nature  of  work-experience  education  programs  in  Santa  Barbara  County 
High  Schools,  (2)  to  evaluate  the  purposes,  procedures,  and  outcomes  of  the 
programs,  (3)  to  identify  problems  and  issues,  as  well  as  strengths,  of  the 
programs,  and  (4)  to  recommend  basic  principles,  which  should  govern  procedures 
involved  in  the  continuance  and  improv*.  a*ent  of  the  programs.  In  addition,  the 
present  study  attempted  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  Pielstra’s  i960  reco- 
mmendations have  been  implemented.  Because  of  the  significance  of  the  latter 
recommendations  a separate  chapter  (chapter  VIIl)  is  devoted  to  this  and  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Pielstra  in  March,  I969. 

The  most  significant  findings  relevant  to  the  first  three  purposes  stated 

above  are  incorporated  in  this  chapter  as  s-pporting  evidence  of  the  conclusions 

stated.  These  conclusions  were  largely  based  upon  the  opinions  expressed  by 
* 

involvement  groups  in  response  to  questionnaires  identical  to  those  used  by 
Dr.  Pielstra  in  i960.  The  remainder  of  the  conclusions  were  based  upon 
personal  interviews  with  individuals  within  these  involvement  groups. 

To  the  extent  that  the  findings  of  this  study  are  valid,  the  following 
conclusions  seem  justified: 

1.  THE  WORK  EXFERIEKCE  PROGRAMS  IW  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  S.ANTA 
BARBARA  COUNTY  ARE  SUCCESSFUL,  GENERALLY  REC0GM2ED  AS  HAVING  GREAT  VALUE, 

AND  HAVE  BECOME  MUCH  MORE  EXTENSIVE  SINCE  LAST  EVALUATED  IN  I96O. 

Extensiveness  of  Program 

During  the  1967-19^8  school  year,  approximately  30  percent  of  the  senior' 
classes  in  Santa  Barbara  County’s  High  Schools  participated  in  work-experience 
education.  Seven  >f  the  County’s  ni;;.e  high  schools  operated  both  “pay”  and 
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"non-pay"  programs.  *No  schools  operated  only  the  non-pay  exploratory  program. 

As  vould  be  expected,  a larger  percentage  of  the  student  enrollment  partici- 
pated in  vork-experience  education  in  those  schools  which  operated  both  types 

I 

of  programs.  The  number  of  students  who  participated  each  year  is  increasing 
each  year  and  increasing  at  a faster  rate  than  the  total  school  enrolLments. 

Work- experience  education  is  perhaps  the  fastest  growing  program  in  the  entire 
secondary  curriculum.  The  number  of  students  who  receive  credit  to^-mrd  graduation 
makes  up  approximately  one -half  of  the  number  .who  parties*  pate  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  some  schools  many  students  either  begin  on  a job  too  late  to  qualify 
for  credit  or  take  part  on  a "short-term”  basis. 

From  1955  to  i960,  a significantly  greater  percentage  of  girls  took 
part  in  the  programs  than  boys.  During  the  I968-I969  school  year,  the  per- 
centage of  girls  participating  in  all  programs  had  dropped  to  53  percent. 

Hovrever,  in  the  exploratory,  non- pay  program,  three -fifths  of  the  participants 
were  girls. 

* » 

Approximately  three-fifths  of  the  students  enrolled  in  work-experience 
education  received  both  school  credit  and  for  their  participation,  and 
two-fifths  were  participants  in  the  exploratory  program  receiving  school  credit 
but  no  pay.  The  pay  program  has  shown  greater  growth  than  the  non-pay  program 
since  I96O.  Both  groups  participate  for  ten  hours  a week  for  five  units  of 
credit  in  'seven  schools.  In  two  schools  only-  five  hours  per  week  are  required 
for  the  same  amount  of  credit. 

• 1 

Purpose  of  Program 

The  seventeen  purposes  originally  attributed  to  work-experience  educati^on 
by  principals  in  1959  were  ranked  in  the  order  of  their  importance  according 
to  the  principals  of  the  nine  high  schools  in  the  county  in  1969* 

1.0  To  assume  greater  responsibility 
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2.5 


t 


To  explore  the  fields  in  which  occupational  interests  lie  and  to 
determine  suitability  for  these  fields 

2.5  To  gain  kncnrledge  and  attitudes  necessary  for  successful  performance. 

4.5  To  develop  a better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  work 

4.5  To  broaden  understanding  of  the  occupational  world  and  of  working 
conditions  in  the  world  of  v:ork 

6.5  To  make  wiser  career  choice 

6.5  To  acquire  better  work  habits 

9.5  To  develop  more  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  formal  education  and  job  success 

9*5  To  learn  what  employment  entails 

9.5  To  make  progress  tovmrd  chosen  occupational  goals 

9.5  To  learn  how  to  get  along  with  fellov:  workers  and  emplcyers 
12.0  To  make  better  school  adjustment  and  avoid  drop-out 

13*5  To  make  the  transition  from  school  to  work 

13.5  To  develop  more  appreciation  of  value  of  wages 
15*5  To  develop  better  personality  and  more  poise 

4 H 

15/5  To  develop  better  understanding  of  the  community 
17*9  To  augment  financial  resour'ces. 

Place  of  Program  in  Curriculijm 

More  than  9S  percent  (95  percent  in  I9S0)  of  the  parents,  teachers,  and 
students  whose  opinions  v:ere  obtained  considered  work-experience  education  to 
be  of  "imch"  or  "some"  value.  Furthermore,  as  in  I96O,  great  majorities  of  the 
respondents  (lOO  percent  of  the  parents,  98  percent  of  the  teachers,  100,  percent 
of  the  principals,  and  98  percent  of  the  employers)  considered  the  program  to 
be  an  "essential"  or  "useful"  part  of  the  total  school  curriculum. 

Dr.  Fielstra  stated  in  I96O,  "It  is  probable  that  no  other  aspect  of  the  ‘ 
total  programs  in  the  high  schools--academic,  non-academic,  or  extra-curricular — 
could  have  received  such  overwhelming  and  enthusiastic  support  from  laymen. 
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educators,  and  students  as  the  vork-exjt?erience  education  prograiii  ....  "Ihls 
would  seera  to  apply  in  19^9  as  well. 

Student  Benefits  From  Program 

Based  upon  opinions  expressed  by  parents,  teachers,  employers,  and  students, 
the  follovring  purposes  of  worh-experience  education  were  those  which  were  most 
often  achieved  hy  student  participants: 

1.0  To  leaji'n  to  assume  greater  responsibility 

2.5  To  learn  what  employment  entails 

2.5  To  gain  kncwledge  and  attitudes  necessary  for  ouccessful  Job  performance 

4.0  To  learn  how  to  get  along  with  fella-r  workers  and  employers 

5.0  To  develop  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  work 

6.0  To  acquire  better  work  habits 

7.0  To  develop  more  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  formal  education  and  Job  success 

8.0  To  make  wiser  career  choice* 

School  Benefit's  From  Program 

All  of  the  principals  and  the  majority  of  .the  teachers  whose  opinions 
were  obtained  expressed  the  belief  that  the  high  schools  of  the  county  gained 
a number  of  benefits  as  a result  of  work-experience  education.  These  benefits 
are  listed  in  rank  order  by  teachers: 

1.5  Provides  assistance  in  occupational  guidance 

1.5  Utilizes  community  facilities  and  resources  for  training  purposes 
and  thus  maJces  it  possible  for  the  school  to  provide  training  in 
fields  that  the  school  program  could  not  otherwise  provide 

3*0  Provides  an  opportunity  for  the  school  to  relate  academic  training 
to  Job  requirements  - 

4.0  Develops  good  school- co:mnunity  relations 

5.0  Acquaints  employers  with  the  work  that  young  people  trained  in  the 
schools  can  perform 

6.0  Increases  the  school's  ability  to  hold  students  in  school  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 
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Employer  Benefits  From  Program 


According  to  employers  vrith  whom  vrork-experience  education  students  had 
been  placed,  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  employers  themselves  x^ere  those 
listed  belov/j  in  order  of  ranking  by  employers* 

1.0  Helped  train  future  full-time  eii^loyees 

£.0  Made  available  a valuable  and  carefully  selected  labor  supply,  and 
implemented  recruitment  from  it 

3.0  Improved  public  relations 

4.0  Improved  morale  in  the  firm 

5.0  Reduced  costs  resulting  form  excessive  turnover 

6.0  Resulted  in  improved  office  procedures 

7.0  Resulted  in  improved  production  methods 

8.0  Increased  number  of  customers  or  clients 

9.0  Reduced  absenteeism 

10.0  Increased  profits. 

* ■ 

Non-interference  of  Program  with  Other  School  Work 

More  than  70  percent  of  the  former  participants  in  work- experience  education 
said  that  their  participation  had  neither  interfered  with  other  classes  nor 
with  extra-curricular  activities;  I3  percent  said  that  extra-curricular  activ- 
'lti£S\were  limited;  and  only  3 percent  said  other  gchool  courses  suffered. 
Strengths  ‘of  Program 

Dr.  Fielstra,  in  196O,  stated:  "Ihe  most  outstanding  strength  of  Uie 

program  . . . has  been  the  high  quality  of  its  leadership  . . . The 

compilation  of  data  for  this  re-evaluation  using  Dr.  Fielstra*s  format  has  been 
completed  by  the  directors  and  coordinators  themselves.  Because  of  this, 
it  seems  inappropriate  to  comment  specifically  on  the  strength  of  leadership 
in  this  report. 
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Certainly,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  strengths  of  vorh-expsriencc 
education  in  Santa  Barbara  County  is  its  use  of  community  resources.  Millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  and  facilities,  as  well  as  immeasurable  valuable 
human  resources,  have  been  made  a part  of  the  educational  program  through 
work- experience  education, 

Mat^  parents,  as  well  as  some  students,  indicated  that  participation  in 
work  experience  education  had  provided  motivation  to  pursue  additional  formal 
education  beyond  high  school.  iTnese  programs'  seemed  to  be  meeting  their 
objective  of  relating  academic  training  to  job  requirements. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  by  v;ork- experience  education  is 
what  it  has  done  to  show  youth  the  importance  of  satisfying  work  in  achieving 
human  dignity.  A man  is  identified  by  the  work  he  does.  VJork  is  a w^  of 
life.  It  determines,  to  a large  extent,  our  circle  of  friends;  limits  our 
interests;  and  sets  certain  boundries  for  our  culture,  A prime  function  of 
education,  then,  is  to  provide  meaningful,  significant  experiences  designed 
..o  best  equip  the  individual  for  work  in  which  he  will  be  successful,  and 
which  v/ill  be  properly  challanging  to  him  in  accordance  v;ith  his  specific 
aptitudes,  interests,  and  total  personality.  Kie  extent  to  which  work-experience 
education  in  Santa  Barbara  County  had  met  this  objective  is  perhaps  the  most 
outstanding  strength  of  these  programs, 

2.  mm  ABE  SOME  SHORTCailKGS  OR  DEFICIENCIES  IN  im  i^RESE^rf  FROGRAiMS 
OF  WORK-EXFSRIEKCE  EDUCATION. 

Insufficient  Conformance  with  State  Requirements  and  Recarmendations 

Although  the  programs  did  generally  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
California  Administrative  Code,  they  v;ere  not  in  full  corfipliance  with  regard 
to  supervision  of  students  at  their  job  stations,  Itirthcr,  improper  classification 
of  students  was  found  in  some  schools,  such  as  wrongly  classifying  students  on 
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a non-paid  basis  in  private  industry  as  "vocational.** 

Ifost  of  the  recojvraendations  in  lyier’s  Beport  of  the  Study  of  Worh 
Experience  Education  Programs  in  California  High  Schools  and  Junior  Colleges 
(July,  1956)  vrere  found  to  be  complied  'with.  The  most  notable  exception  was 
the  violation  of  the  recommendations  which  states:  "assignements  to  program 

coordinators  should  not  exceed  50  students  on  the  "exploratory"  program  or 
72  students  in  the  "general"  program,  that  substantial  amounts  of  well-qualified 
secretarial  services — comensurate  with  the  needed  volume  of  work — should  be  pro- 
vided program  coordinators,  that  the  program  should  consist  of  classroom  activity 
and  part-time  employment  which  is  viewed  as  the  laboratory  portion  of  such 
school  activity,  and  that  the  program  should  be  administered  through  the  guidance 
department  of  the  school. 

!Rie  program  in  the  County,  in  general,  did  comply  with  the  recommendations 
in  the  California  Handbook  on  Work  Experience  Education  (1965)#  TtfO  major  areas, 
however,  were  not  in  compliances  (1)  the  amount  of  supervision  and  staff  assigned 
for  this  purpose  were  not  adequate,  and  (2)  there  seemed  to  be  a lack  of 
coordination  of  the  program  Tirith  classroom  instruction. 

Negative  Criticisms  Made  of  Programs  by  Respondents 

As  was  the  case  in  the  I96O  evaluation,  over^rhelming  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  these  programs  was  found  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of 
parents,  teachers,  employers,  and  students  (students  were  the  most  enthusiastic 
group).  Hof;*rever,  some  "complaints"  were  voiced  by  some  members  of  each., group. 

Tevrer  C3^itici6ms  of  the  programs  vrere  made  (as  vras  the  case  in  1^0)  by 
parents  than  by  other  groups.  Those  parents  who  were  critical  seemed  to  be. 
concerned  that  supenrision  was  not  adequate  on  the  part  of  coordinators  and  that 
more  guidance  should  be  provided.  Parents  of  non-participants  sometimes  felt 
that  there  was  something  ^rrong  with  the  school  programs  because  their  children 
had  not  been  placed  though  it  had  been  requested. 
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Pew  negative  criticiN'is  vrere  made  by  school  counselors  and  teachers  of 
vocationally- oriented  classes.  Hov^ever,  a number  of  complaints  came  from  teachers 
of  liberal  arts  or  college -prep  classes.  Some  of  these  teachers  simply  felt 
that  the  programs  were  more  trouble  than  they  were  worth.  One  stated  that  he 
could  see  ”no  connection  betvreon  academic  learning  and  work.”  One  constructive 
criticism  which  seems  valid  was  the  students  should  be  provided  with  a 
greater  variety  of  vrorlc  activities.  Others  viewed  these  programs  simply  as 
placement  services. 

Very  few  of  the  employers  contacted  w^ere  critical  of  work-experience 
education.  !Those  who  were  seemed  to  be  concerned  about  such  things  as  lack 
of  dependable  transportation  available  to  students  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
lack  of  communication  bet(Teen  the  school  and  the  employer.  Others  were 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  cooperative  attitudes  among  students. 

!The  students  who  expressed  criticism  indicated  a need  for  more  instruction 
in  the  *’world  of  work”  before  placement:  ”...  more  instruction  . . . more 

a:vrare  of  responslhilities  of  employment  . . . Job  applications  and  interview 
procedures  should  he  taught  . . . .” 

Chief  Deficiencies  in  Programs 

Although  some  progress  has  heen  made,  the  most  apparent  deficiency  in 

the  work-experience  education  programs  .in  Santa  Barbara  County  remains  the 
¥ 

same  as  that  in  196O:  insufficient  supervisory  visits  to  Joh  stations  hy 

coordinators.  In  i960,  percent  of  the  students  responding  said  that*'the 
coordinator  had  not  visited  them  on  the  Joh  at  all.  Tne  1969  figure  was 
38  percent.  It  has  heen  suggested  that  in  some  cases  coordinators  make  ■ 
calls,  observe  students  from  a distance,  and  confer  with  the  student*s  on-the- 
Joh  supervisor  vrithout  the  student  becoming  awaxe  of  the  visit.  Of  all  employers 
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responding  in  19^9>  7^  percent  said  that  the  school's  supervision  v:as  adequate 
and  consistent.  Ihe  figure  was  63  percent  in  2$o0,  E\^en  so,  it  is  cleai*  that 
ftiorc  attention  should  he  given  to  on-the-job  visits  by  coordinators.  Ihe  chief 
reason  for  the  failure  of  coordinators  to  make  more  frequent  on- the- Job  calls 
appears  to  he  the  assigniriont,  in  some  schools,  of  an  inordinate  number  of 
students  per  coordinator. 

The  i960  evaluation  revealed  that  some  students  enrolled  in  work-experience 

education  vrorked  onlj^  during  the  evenings  and  on  weekends  when  coordinators 

were  not  on  duty — making  proper  coordination  Impossible.  This  is  no  longer  a 

problem  as  students  are  ncr^r  a pert  of  "credit"  programs  only  if  they  are 

participating  during  hours  in  which  coordinators  are  on  duty.  This  is  an 

improvement  in  the  administration  of  programs. 

The  second  chief  weakness  in  the  programs  in  the  County  appears  to  be 

insufficient  relationship  between  Job  experiences  and  school  experiences.  An 

even  greater  percentage  of  employers  than  in  i960  noi^  felt  (84  percent)  that 
* 

more  related  classroom  experiences  should  be  available  to  students  in  these 

programs,*  Many  recommended  that  all  students  emrolled  in  work-experience 
✓ 

education  be  concurrently  enrolled  in  a class  of  "common  learnings."  This 
vms  also  a recommendation  in  i960. 

3.  AS  IH  i960,  THERS  IS  MUCH  SB5ILAEITY  IN  THE  SECa®SDATI0N3  liADE  BY 
VARIOUS  GROUPS  FOR  IMPROVING  i?ORK-EXERIENCE  EDUCATION  IN  SANTA  BARBAjRA  COUNT! 
HIGH  SCHOOB  DISTRICTS. 

A nurrber  of  "fVee  response"  recommendations  were  made  by  the  groups 
responding  relevant  to  Improving  programs  of  work-experience  education.  There 
v;as  much  overla.pping  of  these  recommendations  by  parents,  teachers,  employers, 
and  students. 
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Parent  Reco^nmendations 


OSie  rscoa^iendations  most  frequently  uientioned  by  parents  were: 

a.  Expand  the  program  to  include  all  interested  students 

b.  Provide  more  frequent  supervision 

c.  Provide  more  guidance, 

Teacher  Recommendations 

Teachers  responding  in  the  study  most  often  made  recojm«endations  such 
as  these: 

a.  Enlarge  the  program  to  include  all  students  either  as  juniors  or  seniors 

b.  A strong  system  of  foUofrr-up  is  needed 

c.  A greater  attempt  should  be  made  to  link  job  activities  with  class 
activities 

d.  Begin  vocational  guidance  at  an  earlier  stage 

it 

e.  Provide  contii^ous  information  on  the  programs  to  the  school  faculties. 
Employer  Recommendations 

Employers  most  often  made  such  reconmiendaticns  as  these: 

a.  Expand  the  programs 

b.  ^Provide  for  a closer  relationship  between  job  experiences  and  class 

experiences 

c.  Provide  for  closer  and  more  frequent  supervision  by  coordinators 

d.  Provide  classroom  activities  which  will  px'omote  desirable  attitudes. 
Student  Recommendations 

The  students  who  responded  most  often  made  the  follaring  kinds  of  recom- 
mendations: 

a.  Provide  for  one  class  of  related  instruction  for  all  students  who 

are  enrolled  for  credit  ^ 

b.  A11oi7  students  to  participate  at  an  earlier  age. 


ciiAPisa-  vm 


EXTENT  OF  IMPIEIvENTATIOH  OF  19-60  RECOl-S'EJrOATIONS 


0MN3ISSI0N  SJIEET 

Chapter  VIII  will  appear  in  this  position  in  the  report  when 
^ it  is  completed. 


CJIAPISR  IX 


RfiCa4'®NI)ATI0NS 

j 

Based  upon  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  evaluation,  the  follo»7ing  recom- 
mendations are  made  for  the  improvement  of  operating  procedure  for  the  programs 
of  v;ork-experience  education  in  Santa  Barbara  County: 

1.  ADVISORY  COlyiMIT'rEES  SHOHD  BE  ORGANIZED  Ai'iD  MEETING  SEVERAL  TI^^SS  A YEAR 
IN  EACH  DISTRICT. 

Advisory  committees  for  vrork-experience  education  serve  as  a means  of  com- 
munication, act  as  a sounding  board  for  new  ideas,  and  are  often  a valuable  tool 
for  good  public  relations.  Such  a comr/iittee  should  be  representative  of  the  school 
district  it  serves  insofar  as  vocational  fieids,  geographic  area,  and  ethnic  and 
social  backgrounds  are  concerned.  A conanittee  of  eight  to  tvrelve  is  probably  large 
enough  to  be  representati\^  but  not  too  large  to  be  workable. 

2.  STRICT  COMPLIANCE  VaTH  STATE  CODE  REGULATIONS  SHOULD  BE  MAINTAINED. 

* ^ 

The  California  Administrative  Code,  Title  V,  Article  13*1,  Section  115.20, 
Paragraph  C2  ’states  that  each  District  must:  *' As  sign  a sufficient  number  of 

qualified  certificated  personnel  to  direct  the  program  and  to  coordinate  jobs 
held  by  pupils  \)ith  the  school  curriculum,"  The  "sufficient  number"  assigned  to 
a full-time  coordinator  is  interpreted  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  its  Handbook  on  Work-Experience  Education  (1965)  as  50  to  75  students  in 
exploratory  programs  p’ld  75  to  100  students  in  general  and  vocational  programs. 

Dr.  Fielstra  recommended  a maximum  load  for  a full-time  coordinator  of  46  to  60 
students. 

Assuming  that  (l)  district  program  direction  is  not  a responsibility  of  the' 

coordinator  assigned  to  the  school,  and  (2)  sufficient  non-certlficated  personnel 

et 

are  assigned  for  clerical  duties  and  assistance  in  placement,  then ^full-time 
coordinator  might  be  expected  to  adequately  coordinate  the  activities  of  75  students 
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On  the  exploratory  or  vocational  programs  or  up  to  ICX)  students  on  the  general 
program. 


3.  CAKEFUL  ATTSWTION  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  IN  CIASSIHIITG  STUDENTS  IWSO  THE  THREE 
TYH3S  OF  NOKIC-EXPKRIENCE. 

Each  of  the  three  types  of  work-experience  education  (Exploratory,  Vocational, 
and  General)  is  related  to  the  others,  hut  each  is  distinctive  in  its  primary 
^ objective.  Greater  care  than  in  the  past  should  he  exercised  in  classifying  the 
participants  in  each  program.  It  is  recommended  that  the  follov/ing  descriptions 
he  used  in  classification: 


Exploratory  Work-Experience  Education 

Exploratory  work- experience  education  is  primai'ily  a vocational  guidance 
program.  It  provides  opportunities  for  the  student  to  systematically 
sample  conditions  of  work  in  a variety  of  occupational  fields.  This 
provides  a basis,  through  observation  aril  supervised  participation, 
for  an  informed  career  choice.  The  student  receives  school  credit  for 
successful  participation. 

Vocational  V/ork-Experience  Education 

Vocational  work-experience  education  provides  specific  occupational 
preparation  for  entry  into  selected  vocations.  The  employment  of  a 
student  is  normally  v/ithin  the  occupa,tional  area  for  which  his  vocational 
program  at  school  is  preparing  him.  If  a student  is  not  enrolled  in  a 
vcrcational  education  program,  he  may  enroll  in  vocational  work-experience 
education  only  if  it  is  a matter  of  record  that  his  occupational  goal  is 
that  for  which  he  is  receiving  on-the-Joh  training  through  participation 
in  vocational  work- experience  education.  The  student  receives  pay  and 
school  credit  for  successful  participation. 

General  V?ork-Experience  Education 

General  work-experience  education  provides  maturing  experiences  for 
youth  through  supervised  part-time  employment  as  part  of  the  total  school 
program.  This  Program  develops  desirable  attitudes  and  promotes  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  between  formal  education  and  Job  success. 

This  part-time  work  need  not  be  related  to  the  specific  occupational 
goal  of  the  student.  The  student  receives  pay  and  school  credit  for 
successful  participation. 

4.  STUDEilTS  ENROLLED  IN  VrORK-EXPERIENCE  EDUCATION  SHOULD  BE  VISI'TED  ON  THE 
JOB  BY  A COORDINATOR  OJiCE  A MONTH. 

To  ensure  proper  coordination  of  school  activities  with  on-the-Job  activities, 
it  seems  mandatory  that  the  coordinator  visit  and  observe  each  student  on  the  Job 


at  least  once  a month.  Such  visits  may  often  be  of  brief  duration,  but  they 
should  be  regular.  Through  such  regular  contact  with  the  student *s  on-the- 
job  supervisor,  and  observation  of  the  student  at  the  job  station,  difficulties  . 
can  often  be  identified  before  they  become  too  severe.  Students  assigned  to 
exploratory  job  stations  should  be  visited  and  observed  at  the  job  station 
even  more  frequently  than  once  a month— especially  when  first  placed. 

' 5.  M EXTENSIVE  ORIEMTATIOiJ  KlOG-RAM  SHOULD  BE  PRONTIDED  FOR  STODEKTS  THE 
TENTH  GRADE. 

It  is  important  to  fully  apprise  students  of  the  opportunities  through 
work-experience  education  while  in  the  tenth  grade.  This  is  especially  true 
pertaining  to  the  exploratory  j^ograra.  Dr.  Fielstra*s  statement  that,  ”The 
program  can  have  relatively  little  influence  on  the  retention  of  students  if 
they  don*t  get  into  it  or  don*t  even  hear  about  it  until  they  are  juniors" 
still  seems  pertinent. 

At  some  time  during  the  tenth  grade,  all  students  should  receive  an  orientation 
to  the  program  either  through  an  assembly  or,  preferably,  through  a special 
presentation  to  each  History  or  English  class. 

6.  A CLASS  IK  RELATED  li^STRUCTION  SHOULD  BE  RRO'/IDED  FOR  STUDENTS  OK  THE 
PROGRAM. 

All  students  need  instruction  in  selecting  a career,  appraising  their  oiim 
qualifications,  where  and  how  to  look  for  a job,  hovr  to  make  application, 
developing  appropriate  attitudes,  handling  responsibilities,  employment  cammun- 
ication,  hovf  to  terminate  a job,  and  other  information  pertinent  to  employment 
in  any  job.  These  learnings  mey  be  appropriately  handled  in  a class  meeting 
once  or  tvrice  a week  throughout  the  year  or  every  day  for  a semester,  but  unless 
students  do  meet  regularly  in  such  a class  it  is  doubtful  that  their  on-the-job 
experiences  will  have  full  potentia.1  meaning. 
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7.  mflSPOKTATIOH  SHOUD)  Blfl  PKa/IDSD  POH  STUDSIITS  EmOLIJilD  IH  V;0HK-EXPEU3:E?;CE 
EDUCATION  V7HQ  Ami®  SCHOOLS  EMOVED  ERCM  THE  H-IPLOYING  CCI'<i^iriIITY. 


Students  should  not  he  precluded  from  psa*ticipating  in  the  program  due  to 
lack  of  transportation.  Some  of  the  County* s high  schools  are  located  some 
distance  from  areas  which  offer  emoloyr.ent.  The  students  in  these  schools  have 
a distinct  disadvantage  insofar  as  enrollnujnt  in  work-e>:pex'ience  education  is 
concerned. 

8.  INCREASED  ETJPHASIS  ON  VOCATIOHAL  GUIDAI'IJS  PRIOR  TO  PLACEf-EKT  ON  A JOB 
STAHOK— ESiSCIALLY  ON  THE  I^^PLOH/i.TOKY  PROCRAi.:— IS  ESS3i!TIAL  TO  PR0GRAI4  SUCCESS. 

A primary  purpose  of  work-experience  education  is  to  provide  a sound  basis 
for  an  informed  career  choice.  This  can  only  he  served  if  adequa.te  vocational 
guidance  is  provided  stxidents  prior  to  their  placement.  A long-range  program 
of  in-service  training,  perhaps  through  utilizing  the  services  of  UC  Extension, 
could  better  equip  coordinators  to  perform  this  function.  A close  working 
relationship  with  the  school’s  guidance  counselors  is  also  encouraged. 

9.  PKOGRA!^  AD!iTNlSTRATORS  Jm  Pi-RSOiE^L  SHOULD  BE  ACCORDED  TITLES  PROPERLY 
DESIGimTIi'IG  THEIR  RESPONSIBILITIES. 


VJork-experiencf  educators  charged  with  district-wide  responsibility  should 

be  designated  "Director"  of  Work-Experience  Educationj  those  assigned  to  the 

high  schools  for  the  purpose  of  "coordinating"  in-school  activities  with  job 

station  activities  should  be  designated  "Coordinators"  of  VJork-Experience 

Education;  and  those  x-jho  perform  in  the  duel  role  of  "coordinator"  and  part-time 

teacher  should  be  designated  "Tteacher-Coordinators."  This  is  supported  by  the 

«• 

. California  State  Department  of  Education’s  Handbook  on  Vfork-Expsrionce  Education 

(1965):  "Trixe  work- experience  education  results  only  when  . . . the  school 

* 

assigns  cuailified  personnel  to  direct  the  program  and  to  coordinate  student 
jobs  with  school  learnings."  It  is  further  referred  to  in  the  California 
Administrative  Code,  Title  V,  Section  115.20,  Paragraph  C2:  "Tne  district 

will  assign  a sufficient  nimber  of  qualified  certificvated  personnel  to  direct 
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. ,1  . ■ 

' * 

the  program  and  to  coordinate  jobs  held  hy  pupils  with  the  school  curriculum.” 

Dr.  Norman  ISisen  in  his  doctoral  dissertation  entitled,  Worh*-Sxpe>^ ience 
Education  in  California  High  Schools  T-rrites: 


Every  V/orh  experience  educator  should  he  accorded  status  as  a school 
district  administrator.  In  order  to  secure  for  the  trainees  and  the  program 
a respect  which  breeds  excellence,  it  is  imperative  that  approval  of  work 
experience  education  hy  the  school  hosrd  and  adrrdnistration  he  manifested  in 
adequate  salary,  title,  and  facilities  for  the  coordinator,  title, 

’’Director  of  Work  Experience  Education”  or  "Work  Experience  Coordinator" 
properly  connotes  the  responsibility.  A tvrelve-month  assignment,  vrith  a 
salary  similar  to  that  of  a counselor  at  the  building  level,  or  an  assistant 
principal  for  those  with  district-level  assignments,  is  considered  appropriate. 
Minimum  facilities  should  include  an  assigned  office  where  an  interview 
in  privacy  may  he  conducted  end  a telephone  within  the  office  which  is  attend- 
ed throughout  the  day  hy  an  adult  secretary.  Consistent  with  proper  status 
is  provision  for  an  office  budget  and  a mileage  or  automobile  allowance. 

?0.  A mmmOUB  PR.CGRAf-5  OP  PUBLIC  PtSL.^TIOHS  POR  m PHCGR/lMS  SHOUID  BE 
■mmiNED. 

Ihere  is  still  Some  basic  misunderstandings  about  work-experience  education 

—even  among  faculty  members  in  the  high  schools.  Periodic  presentations  before 

faculties  should  be  made  to  properly  interpret  the  programs  to  teachers  and  other 

* 

staff  members.  Similar  presentations  should  be  made  whenever  possible  before 
* 

civic  groups  and  service  clubs.  Nevrspaper  and  magazine  articles,  special  bulletins 
and  reports,  and  other  communications  media  should  be  utilized  to  effect  desirable 
public  relations. 
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^VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION!  ^DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTSj  *OLDER  ADULTSj  ^HANDICAPPED*  ^ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED* 
LITERATURE  REVIElriS*  REHABILITATION  COUNSELING;  WORK  ATTITUDES;  ADULTS;  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES;  REHABILITATION 
CENItRS;  PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS 
nnUDELPHIA 

A work  adjustment  facility  for  disabled  older  persons  with  a variety  of  problems  hindering  their  ability  to 
adjust  to  previous  work  situations  was  utilized  In  this  demonstration  project.  Six  hundred  persons  45  years  of 
age  and  older  were  served;  386  males  and  214  females,  Ilie  clients  were  classified  according  .to  primary 
disability,  that  Is,  ^notional.  Intellectual  and  personality;  sensory;  systemic;  and  multiple  physical 
handicaps.  The  commonality  among  the  groups  was  economic  dlsadvantagement  as  evidenced  by  long  periods  of 
unemployment.  Data  on  the  600  participants  were  examined  by  disability  categories,  age  groupings,  educational 
attainment,  work  experience,  length  of  unemployment,  and  highest  occupational  level.  Findings  Included:  (i) 
Employer  attitudes  can  be  modified  regarding  age  and  a disability  through  appropriate  approaches  during 
placement  negotiations,  (2)  Techniques  for  rehabilitation  of  older  disabled  workers  should  be  applied 
differentially  according  to  variables  such  as  physical  strength,  tolerance  for  pressures,  and  motivation  to 
achieve,  and  (3)  Ibe  presence  or  absence  of  family  ties  frequently  Is  a contributing  cause  for  past  vocational 
failures.  (CH) 
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PREFACE 


The  involvement  of  the  older  wori<er  in  society  and  employment 
represents  a long  standing  problem  which  has  two  major  aspects.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  many  older  people  can  continue  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  productive  needs  of  the  econony  and,  at  the  same  time, 
sustain  an  active  and  independent  role  in  society.  Even  those  who  have 
disabilities  can  work  and  participate  in  the  social  and  work  world. 

The  alternative  to  vocational  rehabilitation  of  older  disabled  persons 
would  in  many  instances  reflect  an  acquiescence  to  the  deteriorati  i 
and  isolation  of  a segment  of  the  population  from  the  mainstream  ot 
life,  with  negative  humanitarian  and  economic  implications. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  Jewish  Employment  and 
Vocational  Service  of  Philadelphia  has  been  engaged  in  the  vocational 
development  and  rehabilitation  of  persons  with  a variety  of  handicaps. 
In  recent  years  it  has  concentrated  on  particular  groups  with  special 
problems  which  inhibit  vocational  adjustment.  The  Importance  of  giving 
primary  attention  and  effort  to  the  growing  population  of  older  persons 
is  obvious.  It  was  with  this  implicit  responsibility  that  the  agency 
undertook  this  program  of  providing  work  adjustment  services  for  older 
disabled  persons.  From  the  beginning  of  the  program  it  was  evident  to 
the  board  and  staff  of  the  agency  that  a great  deal  was  to  be  learned. 
The  professional  methods  applied  to  younger  disabled  individuals  had  to 
be  modified  for  the  older  group,  A deeper  understanding  of  the  role  of 
the  older  person,  the  particular  variations  in  aspiration  and  competence 
and  in  prior  work  life  history,  presented  particular  dilenmas  for  the 
professional  service,  A further  complication  was  the  public  awareness 
of  and  concern  for  the  cultural  separation  of  many  disabled  and  impov- 
erished people  which,  in  a large  measure,  characterized  the  project 
population, 

A great  deal  of  information  and  understanding  was  available 
to  JEVS  from  the  Federation  Employment  and  Guidance  Service  of  New  York, 
which  initiated  the  proto-type  program.  The  professional  literature 
supplied  much  basic  knowledge  for  us.  Yet,  we  had  to  find  our  own 
paths  in  our  own  way,  and  therefore  set  about  the  program  with  an  ex- 
perimental attitude. 

The  report  which  follows  is  a product  of  the  contributions  of 
many  agencies  and  individuals.  We  particularly  owe  much  to  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration  for  its  financial  support  and  pro- 
fessional guidance.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Bureau  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation in  many  respects  was  a co-worker  in  our  project,  Locally, 
health  and  welfare  agencies  of  all  kinds  were  involved  with  particular 
facets  of  the  program.  And,  in  particular,  we  owe  much  to  PEGS  for  its 
pioneering  effort,  and  to  Jewish  Occupational  Coimcil  for  its  help  in 
interchanging  information  with  similar  projects  throughout  the  country. 
The  job  of  supervising  and  coordinating  the  program  was  assigned  to  Dr. 
George  S,  Snyderman,  who  also  prepared  the  progress  and  final  reports. 

Finally,  we  acknowledge  with  deep  appreciation  the  support  of 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Agencies  of  Greater  Philadelphia,  which,  with 
funds  from  the  United  Fund  and  the  Allied  Jewish  Appeal  Campaign  of 
Philadelphia,  enabled  us  to  operate  the  basic  rehabilitation  program  in- 
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to  which  this  project  was  built. 


DONALD  S.  C0HAN«  President, 

Jewish  Employment  and  Vocational  Service, 
1213  Walnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa,  19107 


* * 
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SIGNIFICANT  FINDINGS  FOR  THE  REHABILITATION  WORKER 


Six  hundred  disabled  persons  45  years  of  age  and  older  re- 
ceived vocational  rehabilitation  services  from  the  Philadelphia  Jewish 
Employment  and  Vocational  Service.  The  services  rendered  were  pat- 
terned after  the  demonstration  and  resear d.  program  of  the  Federation 
Employment  and  Guidance  Service  of  New  York  City.  In  additi.cn  to  offer- 
ing evaluation,  adjustment  and  placement  services,  the  Philadelphia  pro- 
grairt  aimed  at  investigating  the  vocational  rehabilitation  possibilities 
of  older  disabled  workers* 

The  population  served  in  the  Philadelphia  program  was  youngsr 
than  the  PEGS  population;  fewer  persons  65  and  over  were  enrolled. 
However,  a large  proportion  of  the  clients  were  disadvantaged  cultural- 
ly and  alienated  from  their  families  and  the  community.  Since  many  of 
these  clients  were  successfully  placed,  it  is  probable  that  a program 
such  as  the  Philadelphia  one  would  even  more  successfully  rehabilitate 
less  disadvantaged  older  disabled  persons.  Additional  findings  which 
appear  to  be  relevant  for  agencies  attempting  to  provide  services  to 
the  disabled  population  45  and  over  were  as  follows: 

1.  Prime  attention  should  be  focused  on  the  individual  and 
his  problem.  Age  is  a secondary  variable,  and  rehabilitation  tech- 
niques should  be  geared  to  the  person  and  not  his  age. 

2.  The  presence  or  absence  of  family  ties  should  be  included 
as  a rehabilitation  variable  because  these  are  frequently  contributing 
causes  for  past  vocational  failures. 

3.  Initially,  most  counselors  have  difficultj^  relating  to 
older  disabled  clients.  Staff  training  and  frequent  contacts  with  old- 
er clients  u'^ually  helps  dispel  these  difficulties. 

4.  Diffa?::ntlal  techniques  and  programs  must  be  developed  and 
utilized  to  reach  and  hold  an  older  disabled  population,  partictilarly 
one  which  is  also  disadvantaged. 

5.  Techniques  for  rehabilitating  and  placing  older  disabled 
workers  should  be  applied  differentially  according  to  such  variables  as 
physical  strength,  tolerance  for  pressures,  motivation  to  achieve,  etc. 

6.  Many  older  disabled  clients  lack  a will  to  work.  Counsel- 
ing helps  a large  proportion  of  them  to  complete  a rehabilitation  pro- 
gram so  they  can  be  placed  in  competitive  industry. 

7.  Counseling  also  helps  older  clients  to  eradicate  depressed 
attitudes  about  their  own  abilities  and  employer  practices. 

8.  Many  older  disabled  clients  compete  most  advantageously 
in  occupations  requiring  quality  and  not  quantity  of  outputs 

9.  The  large  percentage  of  persons  with  long  histories  of  un- 
employment were  placed  in  competitive  jobs,  which  suggests  that  "fiiis 
factor  is  not  a primary  one  in  detenniniiig  feasibility  for  rehabilita- 
tion services. 
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10.  Older  disabled  persons  should  be  helped  to  realize  that 
they  may  need  to  accept  downgrading  in  order  to  begin  working  again. 
Counseling  is  useful  in  helping  them  accept  the  steps  and  decisions  in- 
volved in  getting  and  holding  a job. 

11,  Many  older  disabled  clients  are  beset  with  fears  and  anxi- 
eties for  their  future  as  workers  and  persons.  Counseling  helps  them 
work  through  these  difficulties  and  understand  that  their  vocational 
objectives  are  different  from  the  objectives  of  younger  disabled  cli- 
ents. 


12.  Attitudes  of  older  clients  toward  younger  supervisors  and 
counselors  usually  are  not  crucial  considerations. 

13.  When  older  clients  are  integrated  with  younger  clients  on 
a one  (1)  to  three  (3)  ratio,  the  older  clients  tend  to  become  models, 

14.  The  status  needs  of  older  disabled  clients  are  satisfied 
by  advancing  them  to  coordinating  and  minor  supervisory  roles  if  the 
client*s  ability,  social  rappor*:  and  emotionil  integrity  can  justify 
It. 

15.  Clients  who  view  the  program  as  a rehabilitation  process 
are  more  likely  to  complete  it  and  enter  competitive  employment  than 
clients  who  view  it  as  a means  of  earning  money, 

16.  Employer  attitudes  can  be  modified  regarding  age  and  dis- 
ability thx'ough  appropriate  appi*oaohes  during  placement  negotiations. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


1 


In  recent  years  our  society  has  shown  a growing  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  its  older  citizens.  This  concern  pr<^pted  the  forty-sixth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Governor's  Conference  in  195^.  to  state  that  older 
persons  "should  have  equal  opportunity,  if  physically  able,  i be  gain- 
fully employed  and  that  physical  and  mental  rehabilitation  p^-ocesses  be 
made  available  to  them  and  that  if  such  services  were  not  available  in- 
cluding vocational  training  and  retraining"  steps  should  be  initiated  to 
make  these  services  available.  The  conference  specifically  I’Ccommended 
that  "program  be  developed  to  both  treat  and  prevent  disabilities  result- 
ing from  chronic  illness  and  'mental  disorders'."  (The  States  and  Their 
Citizens;  A Report  of  the  Governor's  Conference;  the  Council  of  State 
Governments ; Chicago , 19S  S) . 


Concomitantly,  or  perhaps  as  a result  of  the  Governor's  Confer- 
ence, the  U,  S*  Department  of  Labor  conducted  the  Seven  City  Study  to  de- 
termine the  status,  the  needs  and  the  problems  confronting  persons  45 
years  of  age  and  older.  Among  the  significant  findings  were  the  follow- 
ing: Disabilities  increase  with  age;  i.e.,  from  1 in  10  persons  under  45 

to  1 in  4 persons  over  45,  and  between  2 and  3 times  as  many  older  per- 
sons seeking  work  through  the  local  offices  of  the  Public  l^plojmicnt 
Service  have  definable  disabilities  as  applicants  in  general.  (An  Analy- 
sis of  Experience  in  Seven  Labor  Markets;  BES  #R-151;  1956;  Counselors 
and  Placement  Services  for  Older  Workers  BES  EL  52;  1956)*  Additionally, 
it  was  noted  that  many  older  pex'sons  were  being  excluded  from  the  labor 
market. 


A subsequent  follow-up  study  in  Philadelphia  in  1957  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service  re-emphasized  the  findings  of  the 
Seven  City  Study,  and  noted  the  need  for  additional  research,  especially 
with  older  handicapped  persons  who  were  experiencing  difficulty  gaining 
employer  acceptance* 

Public  interest  has  continued  and  increased.  As  recently  as 
October  25,  1966,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that  new  federal  legis- 
lation was  directed  at  training  older  persons  in  other  than  classrooms, 
and  that  futxire  research  was  to  be  directed  at  defining  and  clarifying 
problems  surrounding  the  en^loyability  of  the  older  person. 

Despite  continuing  interest  in  the  plight  of  the  older  handi- 
capped worker,  progress  in  their  rehabilitation,  though  continuing,  has 
been  slow.  Particularly,  the  so-called  "hard  cor^' cases  which  are  usual- 
ly characterized  by  voluminous  medical,  social,  psychological,  vocational 
records  and  sporadic  work  histories,  indicate  a need  for  intensive  reha- 
bilitation services  which  are  often  not  really  available.  It  is  almost 
ten  years  since  Klein  (1957)  characterized  these  handicapped  persons  as 
being  fearful  of  work,  lacking  motivation,  being  unable  to  accept  super- 
vision or  to  relate  to  co-workers.  Klein  also  stated  that  these  nega- 
tive personality  characteristics  were  more  handicapping  than  their  defin- 
able physical  or  emotional  disabilities. 

Indeed,  the  psycho-social  factors  involved  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  older  handicapped  workers  are  a basic  dilenvr.a.  Today's  labor 
market  is  "lush"  and  fluid.  An  o.lder  person  who  cannot  get  and  hold  a 
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job  is  often  handicapped  by  a psycho*sociaI  problem  in  addition  to  a 
physical  disability,  which  deters  him  from  competing  in  a society  that  is 
oriented  to  favor  youth.  His  sense  of  rejection  magnifie  ■ his  physical 
disability  and  creates  or  reinforces  a failure  syndrome.  Unless  this 
failure  syndrome  Is  dealt  with,  psychological  decay  sets  in  and  a host  of 
mental  health  problems  result. 

So,  the  rehabilitation  of  many  older  handicapped  persons  re- 
quires the  application  of  specialized  skills  and  techniques  before  they 
can  learn  to  deal  with  their  problem.  The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation recognized  this  need  when  it  approved  an  application  of,  and  award- 
ed a four-year  demonstration  and  research  grant  to  the  Federation  Employ- 
ment and  Guidance  Seivice  of  New  York  City  to  investdlgate  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  possibilities  of  older  disabled  workers* 

The  PEGS  program  hypothesized  that  a highly  differential  pro- 
gram, tailored  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  older  handicapped  person, 
might  result  in  guide  lines  for  similar  programs  in  other  geographic 
areas.  A major  focus  was  directed  at  developing  and  implementing  an  in- 
tensive and  specialized  placement  service  for  older  disabled  workers. 

The  following  objectives  were  to  be  pursued; 

1.  The  demonstration  of  feasibility  of  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

2.  The  determination  of  appropriate  techniques  and  con- 
ditions necessary  to  return  the  individual  to  ccmipeti- 
tive  work* 

3.  The  determination  of  the  characteristics  of  successful 
and  unsuccessful  reliabilitants. 

Approximately  709^  of  the  persons  served  in  the  FEGS  project 
were  placed.  Despite  the  fact  that  these  older  disabled  persons  had  been 
regarded  as  unemployable  by  health,  welfare  and  vocational  agencies,  the 
prototype  program  demonstrated  that  these  oldsters  could  be  rehabilitated 
by  a guided  and  controlled  work  experience. 

The  Philadelphia  Jewish  Employment  and  Vocational  Service  was 
impressed  by  the  results  achieved  by  FEGS.  They  felt  that  further  test- 
ing of  techniques  was  warranted,  not  only  for  the  disabled  who  were  60 
years  old  and  over,  but  also  for  disabled  persons  45  to  60  years  of  age 
who  were  experiencing  similar  difficulties.  It  *was  assumed  that  this 
somewhat  younger-older  population  would  respond  to  vocational  treatment, 
at  least  as  well  as  the  60  and  over  group.  A special  study  project  might 
reveal  specific  differential  benefits  for  older  disabled  workers  by  age 
category;  i.  e.  45  to  54;  54  to  64;  65  and  over. 

JEVS  Interest  in  Older  Disabled  Workers 

The  Philadelphia  JEVS  was  established  in  1941  to  provide  inten- 
sive vocational  evaluation,  counseling,  and  job  placement  services  to  the 
occupationally  handicapped.  Shortly  after  its  inception,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  many  occupationally  handicapped  persons  could  not  adjust  to  jobs 
because  of  emotional  and  attitudinal  piKihlems. 
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The  JEVS  Work  Adjustment  Center  was  originally  established  in 
1957  with  community  funds,  because  there  was  a need  for  a local  facility 
to  provide  short  t-smi  adjustment  services  for  chronically  unonployed  emo- 
tionally handicapped  persons,  and  because  such  services  were  not  avail- 
able in  the  Philadelphia  area.  On  July  14,  195C,  JEVS  formally  applied 
to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  a research  and  demonstra- 
tion grant  to  deal  with  persons  with  emotional  problems.  This  project 
was  started  on  December  1,  1958,  and  ended  on  March  31,  1962.  Services 
formulated  under  this  grant  continue  with  community  support. 

Prom  its  inception,  the  Work  Adjustment  Center  dealt  with  per- 
sons of  all  age  groups,  including  those  over  45  years  of  age.  The  experi- 
ence with  this  older  group  had  been  fragmented  because  many  community 
agencies  viewed  them  as  not  rehabilitatable  because  of  age.  The  agency 
felt  that,  since  the  proportion  of  this  age  group  had  been  increasing 
steadily,  and  since  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
other  official  agencies  were  interested  in  alleviating  the  problem,  it 
should  develop  a service  program  which  would  reach  out  to  this  population 
so  that  more  information  regarding  differences  in  problems  between  the 
various  age  groups  might  be  made  available.  It  was  also  felt  important 
to  determine  whether  differential  treatments  could  be  developed  for  vari- 
ous age  groups.  For  example,  the  significance  of  work  tasks,  of  varia- 
tion in  wage  payments,  and  of  the  work  environment  itself  were  subjects 
to  be  studied  for  relevance  to  the  rehabilitation  of  older  disabled  work- 
ers. The  extent  to  which  variously  handicapped  persons  45  years  of  age 
and  older  are  amenable  to  such  a rehabilitation  program  was  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

JEVS  Work  Adjustment  Center  and  Community  Position 

JEVS  receives  its  primary  financial  support  from  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Agencies  of  Greater  Philadelphia,  with  funds  from  the  United 
Fund  and  the  Allied  Jewish  Appeal.  Agency  services  are  available  to 
handicapped  persons  of  all  races  and  religions. 

The  men  and  women  who  comprise  the  Board  of  Directors  are  lead- 
ers in  business,  the  professions,  and  in  the  civic  and  welfare  coiraitunity. 
The  policies  they  establish  focus  vocational  rehabilitation  effort  in 
those  problem  areas  where  the  need  is  most  acute,  the  services  least 
available,  and  the  techniques  undeveloped.  The  work  of  the  agency  is  in- 
tegrated in  the  health  and  welfare  fabric  of  Greater  Philadelphia  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Program  guide  lines  are  set  in  the  Commun- 
ity Planning  Department  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Agencies,  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Council,  civic  and  communal  planning  groups,  the  Governor’s 
Conference  on  the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  and  similar  groups. 

Professional  services  are  coordinated  with  those  offered  by 
other  health,  welfare  and  educational  agencies  throughout  the  area.  With- 
in the  past  three  years  special  projects  have  been  conducted  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Vocational  Renabilitation,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Employment  Service,  Philadelphia  Council  for  Comnmnity 
Advancement,  the  Mayor’s  Manpower  Utilization  Commission,  the  Boat'd  of 
Education,  U*  S.  Veterans  Administration,  State  Office  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  Family  Service  of  Philadelphia.  Cooperative  services  also  are  per- 
formed with  the  Temple  Medical  Center,  Moss  Rehabilitation  Hospital, 
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Rebecca  Gratz  Club,  Philadelphia  Psychiatric  Center,  Rorristofvm  State 
Hospital,  Philadelphia  State  Hospital,  and  other  institutions  cind  agen- 
cies concerned  with  the  older  handicapped  worker. 

The  professional  activities  emd  interests  of  J£VS  are  broad  and 
diversified*  It  is  involved  with  practice  and  research  in  vocational  re- 
habilitation, employment,  education  and  training*  The  scope  of  interests 
are  evident  in  the  professional  affiliations  maintained:  American  Psycho- 

logical Association,  National  Rehabilitation  Association,  American  Person- 
nel and  Guidance  Association,  National  Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops, 
National  Conference  of  Jewish  Communal  Service,  and  the  Jewish  Occupation- 
al Council* 

JBVS  provides  one  year  intemeships  for  doctoral  students  in 
Counseling,  Psychology,  and  Rehabilitation  Counseling  in  addition  to  prac- 
ticum  training  for  graduate  students  in  Guidance  and  Counseling*  In- 
service  seminars  are  held  weekly  for  staff  and  outside  professional  work- 
ers to  strengthen  professional  skills. 

Each  year,  several  hundred  visitors  tour  the  Work  Adjustment 
Center*  They  come  from  agencies  in  government  and  private  welfare  around 
the  world*  Visitors  came  fi*om  Australia,  France,  Canada,  Germaity,  Great 
Britain,  Israel,  Tanzania,  in  addition,  persons  from  virtually  every 
State  in  the  Union  visited  the  Center  diu?ing  the  lifetime  of  the  project* 

JEVS  staff  maintains  a close  and  continuing  contact  with  the 
Philadelphia  labor  market*  Direct  relationships  with  more  than  1,500  em- 
ployers and  with  the  various  trade  and  union  organizations  helped  develop 
job  opportunities  for  the  oldsters  in  the  program.  These  relationships 
also  helped  maintain  work  contracts  from  industry  totaling  approximately 
$150,000  each  year.  This  provided  work  and  wages  for  the  disabled  cli- 
ents, including  the  oldsters  who  were  in  rehabilitation  programs  at  the 
Center. 


The  Work  Adjustir— .it  Center  of  JEVS  occupied  the  eighth  floor 
and  a portion  of  the  fourth  floor  of  a large  factory  building  at  533 
North  Eleventh  Street.  Some  19,000  sqfuare  feet  was  used  to  rehabilitate 
disabled  workers  in  various  programs.  Of  this,  approximately  5,000  sqfuare 
feet  was  set  aside  for  older  disabled  workers. 

This  permitted  work,  evaluation  and  office  space  for  the  new 
project.  Additional  eqfuipment  such  as  work  benches,  chairs,  sorting  and 
packciging  fixtures,  tools  for  assembly  and  dissembly  of  electrical  and 
mechanical  appliemces,  typewriters,  mimeograph  and  other  office  machinery, 
file  cabinets,  and  office  furniture  were  purchased  for  use  of  the  staff 
cmd  clients  assigned  to  this  project. 

The  shop  was  well  lighted  and,  in  addition  to  the  above  eqfuip- 
ment, contained  time  clocks  and  freight  and  passenger  elevators.  The  work 
area  was  laid  out  to  permit  individual  or  team  work.  A belt  line  was 
available  for  certain  types  of  assembly  work.  Space  was  also  allotted  for 
counseling,  academic  remediation,  clerical,  storeige,  shipping  and  receiv- 
ing* Accessibility  to  public  transportation;  i.e. , tro3,ley,  bus  and  rail, 
minimized  client  absenteeism. 

Production  work  was  coiiLraoted  from  px*ivate  industrial  and  com- 
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mercial  firms.  Typical  work  performed  by  older  disabled  clients  included 
the  following:  Packaging  such  items  as  dry  goods,  auto  parts  and  acces- 

sories, toys;  sorting  and  covinting  metal,  plastic  articles;  collating, 
counting,  sorting  and  stapling  pages  for  sample  books;  soft  soldering; 
assembling  or  disassembling  and  testing  of  electric  plugs;  separating  and 
salvaging  small  metal  scraps,  etc.  Some  clients  were  taught  to  use  rivet- 
ing machines,  punch  and  drill  presses,  heat  sealers,  paper  cutters,  etc*, 
as  part  of  their  work  assignments.  Some  older  women  were  able  to  ’'brush 
up’*  on  their  typing  as  they  addressed  advertising  materials. 

Review  of  the  Literature 


Earlier,  we  noted  the  growing  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our 
older  citizens,  especially  those  who  are  handicapped  by  physical,  mental 
and  emotional  disabilities.  The  recognition  of  official  activity  is  not- 
ed by  Usdane  (Sussman,  1965)  in  his  review  of  persons  served  by  State 
agencies  supported  by  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  funds  - 
30  of  every  100  persons  served  in  1964^  were  4^5  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  plight  of  older  persons  has  b<;en  attributed  to  a variety  of 
causes,  not  the  least  of  which  is  mandatory  retirement  systems  which 
force  persons  to  leave  their  jobs  regar*dless  of  their  ability  to  perfom 
cind  their  desire  to  continue  to  work.  Swenson  (1962)  reconmiended  flexi- 
ble retirement  programs  so  that  older  persons  could  continue  to  work  as 
long  as  they  were  able,  not  only  for  economic  reasons,  but  because  the 
older  person  needed  the  stimulation  from  ’’familiar  experiences  - to  as- 
sure a minimum  of  tension  and  concern  about  the  teiminal  phase  of  life”. 
Tartler,  (Williams  et  al,  1963),  point  out  that  retirement  marks  a person 
as  aged,  and  this  mark  means  loss  of  status.  Most  persons  do  not  retire 
because  they  are  old  and  incapable,  but  because  they  are  forced  to  by  the 
social  regulations  in  the  world  of  work. 

The  Labor  Force 

Barron’s  study  (1961)  showed  that  half  the  older  men  who  were 
no  longer  in  the  labor  force  had  left  for  health  reasons.  For  the  popu- 
lation as  a whole,  three  or  four  of  every  hundred  had  a long  term  chronic 
illness;  for  the  age  group  55  to  64^  six  out  of  every  hundred;  and  for 
those  65  and  over,  seventeen  of  every  hundred  had  such  an  illness.  He 
also  found  that  one  third  of  all  persons  entering  mental  hospitals  for 
the  first  time  were  60  years  of  age  and  older. 

Others  stress  the  fact  that  older  persons,  handicapped  and  non- 
handicapped alike,  are  discriminated  against  by  employers.  Birren  (1964) 
points  out  that  in  periods  of  high  technical  changes,  such  as  we  have 
been  experiencing,  older  persons  tend  to  be  dropped  from  employment, 
Sheppard  (1960) , who  studied  the  unemployment  and  re-employment  experi- 
ences in  the  automobile  industry  of  workers,  stated  unequivocally  that 
the  industry  discriminated  against  persons  over  40  years  of  age. 

Attitudes  Toward  the  Aging 

The  orientation  of  American  culture  has  been  related  to  the 
plight  of  people  with  problems.  Hsu  (1961)  feels  that  many  Americans, 
Including  scholars,  have  been  so  emotionally  immersed  in  the  absolute 
goodness  of  their  own  society  tliat  it  has  been  hai?d  for  them  to  question 
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the  basic  values  "even  in  scientific  analysis I»inden  (1957)  noted  that 
American  culture  has  placed  a premium  on  youth  and  vigor.  Thus,  if  a 
significant  portion  of  our  population  believes  that  age,  in  itself,  cre- 
ates a special  social  category  which  possesses  specific  characteristics, 
yomiger  persons  "react  to  older  persons  as  though  they  (the  older  per- 
sons) did  possess  these  characteristics,  regardless  of  the  truth  of  the 
matter"  (Drake,  1958).  Moreover,  younger  persons  tend  to  regard  a person 
as  old  at  a specific  chronological  age,  even  though  older  persons  fre- 
quently mention  criteria  other  than  age.  And,  persons  who  cite  a chrono- 
logical age  as  a criteria  for  aging  "tend  to  accept  more  stereotyped 
views  about  older  people  and  workers,  and  the  lower  the  chronological  age 
accepted  as  the  beginning  of  old  age  the  more  stereotyped  all  the  views 
(Tuckman  and  Lorge,  1953). 

Apparently  we  have  developed  a sub-culture  of  aging  wherein 
older  persons  interact  more  with  persons  who  are  aged  than  with  younger 
people  (Rose  and  Peterson  (Ed.) 1965).  Barron  (1961)  feels  that  the  aged, 
by  virtue  of  their  exclusion  from  work  and  other  parts  of  American  life, 
resemble  a minority  group > One  of  the  results  o£  this  is  they  are  forced 
to  accept  a life  on  the  margins  and, therefore,  tend  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  lower  classes.  Especially  those  older  persons  living  in 
slums  soon  learn  to  accept  a deteriorating  envii’onment  which  is  devoid  of 
help  and  hope  (Reich  and  Stegman,  1966). 

Poverty  and  the  Aging 

The  relationship  of  disability  and  disease  to  poverty, and  the 
position  of  the  poor  in  the  American  class  culture,  is  discussed  by  Rosen 
(1961),  Yamanato  & Coin  (1965)  find  that  variation  in  treatments  accord- 
ed different  classes  stems  from  the  failure  of  lower  class  persons  to 
meet  middle  class  standards  of  reliability  and  responsibility.  The  lower 
class  persons  respond  best  to  concrete  treatments  directed  at  remediating 
an  imnediate  problem  and  discussion  about  the  nature  of  his  disabilities. 
Ortale’s  generalization  that  older  persons  have  good  employment  records 
"and  usually  can  be  considered  to  accept  realistic  job  objectives-—" 
(Muthard  and  Morris,  1961)  is  therefore  not  a universal  truth.  It  is,  in 
fact,  completely  erroneous  with  respect  to  much  of  the  population  served 
in  the  JEVS  project. 

Poverty,  traditionally,  has  been  defined  as  an  economic  phenom- 
enon, It  has  dimensions  such  as  alienation  and  isolation  which  cannot  be 
resolved  by  money  alone.  When  the  older  person  is  both  economically  and 
socially  poor,  his  predicament  is  worse  than  the  younger  poor,  for  in  our 
culture,  there  are  few  prospects  for  better  times  (Chen  1966).  This  is 
precisely  why  older  persons  constitute  a large  part  of  the  downward  mo- 
bile p«or.  (Riessman,  et  al,  1964),  The  tragedy  is  that  American  older 
persons  were  better  off  at  one  time  in  their  lives. 

Disability 


Perhaps  failure  to  understand  and  come  to  grips  with  the  problem 
of  our  older  disabled  population  stems  from  our  inability  to  accept  the 
fact  that  growing  old  is  an»_vitable  concomitant  to  living.  There  is  a 
"chasm  between  our  perceptions  of  aging  and  the  facts"  (Kent  1965) * The 
resultant  emotionally  laden  otmo*?phere  stimnlates  youth  to  victimize 
older  persons,  and  employers  to  discriminate  against  them,  and  health  and 
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social  agencies  to  neglect  their  needs*  And,  since  we  know  that  many  old- 
sters do  have  real  disabilities,  we  tend  to  e^fUate  age  with  handicap.  Too 
often  there  is  a generalized  belief  that  being  old  is  synonomous  with 
handicap. 

Differential  Aspects 

The  aging  process  has  been  discussed  by  a great  many  persons. 
Here  it  must  suffice  to  note  that, though  there  are  differences  in  opinion 
regarding  specific  details  about  aging,  there  is  general  agreement  that 
aging  is  a gradual  process  which  affects  people  differently.  Mittelman 
(Kaplan  1956) ; Leake  (1960) ; Rogatz  (1965) ; and  Oberman  (Muthard  & Morris 
1961)  state  that  aging  begins  at  birth  and  continues  throughout  life  at 
different  ratios  in  different  individuals,  producing  ma3or  problems  for 
one  person  in  his  early  sixties,  and  for  another  not  until  he  is  seventy 
years  of  age  or  older.  Birren  (1964)  points  out  that  the  person  who 
adapts  continually  modifies  his  behavior  over  time  thus  aging  successfully. 
He  reconmends  that  research  be  initiated  to  study  internal  habit  ::*ystems 
which  promote  adaptation.  Oberman  (op  cit)  feels  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant jobs  of  rehabilitation  workers  endeavoring  to  help  older  persons 
is  ”to  reaffirm  their  conviction  that  the  age  of  the  individual  does  not 
relegate  him  to  a preassigned  role—”.  And,  Schock  (Ciba,  1955)  believes 
that  when  we  talk  about  aging  we  really  have  to  talk  about  something  that 
is  aging,  and  this  thing  varies  all  the  way  from  individual  cells  to  total 
animals.  But  there  is,  according  to  Jones  & Kaplan  (Kaplan  1956)  a divid- 
ing line  between  normal  and  psychotic  aging  whi  ch  is  statistical  and  not 
abrupt. 


What  then  is  the  nature  and  cause  of  older  persons*  difficul- 
ties? Do  oldsters  have  problems  because  of  physical,  emotional,  mental 
disabilities  or  cultural  disadvantages,  or  are  their  problems  due  to  some 
personality  defects?  There  is  evidence  that  persons  accumulate  defensive 
mechanisms  throughout  early  life,  and  that  the  emotional  disturbances  of 
aging  are  culturally  induced,  (Linden  1954;  1956;  Dohrenwend  (1966)  states 
that  the  evidence  for  conclusions  like  Linden* s is  not  always  clear.  He 
suggests  that  a study  be  made  of  the  relations  of  underlying  personality 
defects,  cultural  and  situational  factors  leading  to  the  expression  of 
psychological  symptoms.  The  self  concept  of  older  persons  was  studied  by 
Litman  (1964)  , who  found  a direct  relationship  between  the  self  concept 
and  reh^ilitation  response;  clients  who  maintained  a positive  self  con- 
cept consistently  responded  well  to  treatment;  those  who  did  not,  per- 
fozmed  below  expectations.  I*reston  & Gudiksen  (1966)  attempted  to  measure 
self  perception  among  older  persons  and  found  those  who  were  indigent  en- 
dorsed more  negative  and  fewer  positive  statements  than  their  middle  and 
upper  class  contemporaries. 

The  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  older  person’s  disabilities 
is  on  occasion  masked  because  some  are  institutionalized,  because  communi- 
ties are  reluctant  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  care,  and  not  be- 
cause they  are  mentally  ill.  (Tibbitts,  et  al,  1963).  Per.sonality  and 
awareness  of  a defect  may  be  as  important  as  the  degree  of  the  defect  be- 
cause personality  factors  affect  attitudes  towards  disabilities  and  suc- 
cess in  coping  with  them.  Bartlett  (Ciba,  1955)  notes  that  the  healthier 
the  personality  in  early  life  the  less  chance  of  fai3urc  to  adjust  to 
changed  oirtnmtsfances  and  oapao.ities  of  advancing  age. 
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Disengagement 

Talcott  Parsons  (1958)  correlates  the  sick  role,  and  presumably 
the  handicapped  role,  with  social  deviance;  i.e«,  alienation  and  passivi* 
ty.  It  is,  he  holds,  a withdrawal  from  normal  activities  and  an  escape 
from  responsibilities,  even  though  for  many  types  of  illness  and  handi- 
caps society  does  net  hold  the  individual  responsible  for  his  deviance. 
Kassenbaum  & Bauman  (1965)  have  criticized  the  theory  as  it  has  been  ap- 
plied to  older  persons.  Older  sick  and  handicapped  persons,  they  say, 
frequently  tolerate  a great  deal  of  disco^nfort  and  pain  without  com- 
plaints because  they  associate  their  symptoms  with  aging*  not  illness. 

They  recommend  that  the  degree  to  which  illness  produces  alienation  and 
isolation  be  investigated.  Yarrow  (Williams,  et  al,  1963)  noted  that  the 
isolation  or  fear  of  isolation  which  affects  so  many  older  persons  de- 
pends on  the  environment  in  which  th^  exist.  Where  there  are  close  ties 
with  friends  or  family,  there  is  support  and  reduced  isolation. 

The  Gumming  & Henry  (1961)  theory  of  disengagement  is  an  out- 
growth of  Parsons*  sick  role  hypothesis.  The  proponents  hold  that  ulti- 
mately persons  knowingly  and  often  willingly  disengage  themselves  from 
various  activities  as  they  grow  older.  Individuals  therefore  gradually 
prepare  themselves  for  the  inevitable  disengagement;  i.e.,  death.  They 
excluded  the  ill  from  their  sample  and  denied  that  their  theory  rested  on 
poor  health.  Maddox  (1964)  agrees  that  disengagement  characterizes  the 
average  person  older  than  50,  but  says  that  there  are  many  variations  and 
that  these  must  be  specified.  Havlghurst,  Neugarten  & Tobin  (Rose  and 
Peterson,  1965)  suggest  that  the  psychological  well-being  which  character- 
izes many  oldsters  is  related  to  engagement  not  disengagement.  Kent 
(1965)  quotes  Goldfarb  to  the  effect  that  many  older  persons  view  the  mat- 
ter of  disengagement  more  objectively  than  gerontologists.  Kent  feels 
that  older  persons  often  deliberately  cut  down  activities  to  conserve 
their  strength,  and  partly  because  they  have  no  other  choice  - society 
excludes  them  from  work  and  many  other  activities.  Perhaps  the  most  com- 
prehensive criticism  is  by  Rose  (Rose  & Peterson,  1965)  who  presents  evl- 
denvie  that  disengagement  is  not  inevitable  and  does  not  appear  in  older 
persons  who  develop  a group  consciousness.  And,  says  Rose,  older  persons 
do  not  necessarily  look  forwaini  to  disengaging  themselves.  Somewhat  re- 
lated is  Litman*s  finding  (1964)  that  older  persons  have  a desire  for  in- 
dependence and  self  care.  The  fact  is  many  older  persons  continue  to 
work  successfully  and  enjoy  their  work  even  though  they  are  less  fit 
medically  than  many  who  give  health  reasons  for  being  unemployed  (Welford 
1966). 

Rehabilitation 


The  question  as  to  the  feasibility  of  rehabilitation  for  older 
persons  is  dealt  with  positively  by  Freidson  (Sussman,  1965).  IiCvenson  & 
Green  (1965)  find  that  the  critical  variable  for  success  on  a job  after 
rehabilitation  is  the  interpersonal  support  of  co-workers  and  supervisors 
and  not  familiarity  with  job  duties  and  requirements,  A study  of  109 
older  persons  in  a rehabilitation  center  indica  led  that  disabled  older 
workers  responded  differently  to  urgings  to  participate  in  a rehabilita- 
tion px’ogram,  depending  on  the  motivation  they  ware  afforded  by  the  struc- 
ture. So,  the  presence  of  a d.-isabillty  is  not  the  only  or  perhaps  even  a 
reliable  guide  for  whether  the  older  person  can  be  rehabilitated  and 
placed  in  a job.  Attitudes  of  employees,  availability  of  jobs,  availa- 
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bllity  of  training  opportunities  are  variables  which  must  be  considered 
(Richardson  & Weir,  1961),  And,  in  a woi^  situation, if  the  materials  are 
made  easy  to  understand  and  the  learning  conditions  are  good,  older  per* 
sons  can  learn  them  more  readily  than  is  commonly  underst')od  (Welford, 
1966) « 

Placement 


There  are  a number  of  points  regarding  the  placement  of  older 
persons  which  appear  germane: 

!•  Middle  aged  persons  have  difficulty  securing  employment, 
while  older  persons  have  difficulty  avoiding  3:*etirement  (Barron,  1961)  < 

2*  Craftsmen  and  professionals  have  fewer  difficulties  finding 
and  holding  jobs  than  the  'mskilled  (Poortnan,  1962). 

3*  Older  persons  have  better  opportunities  with  employers  who 
do  not  have  formal  retirement  and  pension  programs  (Poorman,  1962) « 

4*  No  jobs  are  unsuitable,  provided  the  conditions  for  per- 
formance match  the  older  persons 'capacities  and  abilities  (CIBA,  1955)* 

5.  AttenqDts  should  be  made  to  place  the  older  worker  in  a job 
with  which  he  is  familiar  (Williams,  et  aX  1963). 

6.  Bo  not  segregate  older  persons  from  youth,  but  do  not  allow 
youth  to  set  speed  of  work  performed  (lbid)« 

Since  the  work  determines  a person's  social  status  and  provides 
a focus  for  much  of  his  psychological  functioning,  it  follows  that  dis- 
abled oldsters,  away  fr^  work  for  long  periods  of  time,  need  special  vo- 
cational treatments  as  part  of  their  total  rehabilitation  plan.  One  such 
treatment  is  provided  by  some  sheltered  workshops  such  as  the  one  estab- 
lished by  PEGS  in  New  York  City.  Similar  programs  are  described  by  6ell- 
man  & Friedman  (1965),  Brant  (1961),  Barshop  (1959)  and  Meadow  (19S7). 
These  programs  use  the  shops  as  clinical  tools  to  evaluate  the  disabled 
and  provide  individualized  adjustment  services.  And,  there  is  evidence 
that  a measure  of  vocational  adjustment  can  be  achieved  independent  of 
total  personality  adjustment.  All  major  disability  groups  can  profit 
fa?om  workshop  services  ^ the  staff  is  competent  and  interested  (Rosen- 
thal, 1966). 

Placenent,  as  already  indicated,  is  an  essential  outcome  of  the 
rehabilitation  process.  In  the  past,  however,  many  older  handicapped 
persons  were  rejected  for  service  as  not  feasible,  because  placement  was 
not  readily  attainable.  This  is,  perhaps,  why  Nagi  (Sussman,  1965)  cau- 
tions against  the  emphasis  on  placeability^  especially  in  the  screening 
process,  even  though  placeability  provides  a tangible  measure  for  agency 
ac  comqDlishment . 


11.  THE  PROJECT  PROGRAM 

The  JEVS  program  was  a demonstration  project  involving  the 
utilization  of  a work  adjustment  facility  for  disabled  older  persons  with 
a variety  of  problems  hindering  their  ability  to  adjust  to  a work  situa- 
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Six  hundred  persons  45  years  of  age  and  older  were  served  in 
the  JEVS  Work  Adjustment  Center;  three  hundred  and  eighty *aix  (386)  were 
males  and  two  huridred  and  fourteen  (214)  were  females.  The  clients  were 
classified  according  to  primary  disiility;  i.e*,  emotional,  intellectual 
and  personality;  sensory;  systemic;  and  multiple  physical  handicaps. 

Many  clients  had  more  than  one  disability.  In  addition,  man^»  were  disad- 
vantaged as  evidenced  by  the  fact  they  were  or  had  recently  been  receiv- 
ing public  assistance,  had  long  periods  of  unemployment,  had  scanty  and 
poor  work  histories,  had  poor  educational  backgrounds,  or  were  living 
alone  with  few  contacts  with  relatives  and  friends.  In  most  cases,  sev- 
eral of  these  variables  appeared  in  a combination,  thus  indicating  that 
the  client  population  was  handicapped  economically,  socially  and  psycho- 
logically as  well  as  by  one  or  more  of  the  disabilities  listed  above. 

The  nature  of  these  handicaps  is  discussed  in  detail  under  "Client  Popu- 
lation" (Section  III), 

Some  generalizations  concerning  the  clients  as  a group  are  as 
follows;  Many  appeared  to  have  "inadequate  personalities”;  the  majority 
seem  to  have  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  realities  of  life  in  American 
culture;  most  were  poorly  trained  and  had  poor  and  fragmented  work  his- 
tories. Their  educational  and  occupational  lives  were  both  characterized 
by  a continuing  failure  to  adjust. 

In  order  to  study  the  relationship  between  the  presence  of  a 
disability,  the  data  on  the  600  older  workers  in  the  study  were  examined 
as  follows: 

1.  Disability  categores;  i.e.,  emotional,  personality, 
intellectual;  sensory;  systemic;  multiple  physical  dis- 
abilities. It  is  noted  that  in  most  cases  more  than 
one  disability  was  present. 

2,  Age  groupings;  i.e,,  45-54;  55-64;  65  and  over<> 

3.  Educational  attainment. 

4.  Work  experience , 

5,  Length  of  unemployment. 

6,  Highest  occupational  level. 

An  attenr^t  was  also  made  to  chart  common  social  and  psychologi- 
cal variables  which  might  help  counselors  better  define  the  underlying 
problems  of  the  older  disabled.  Particular  attention  was  focu^^ed  on  the 
failure  or  early  termination  cases  to  determine  the  nature  and  reason  for 
failure. 

Procedures  and  Technicrues 


The  techniques  and  procedures  used  to  help  these  clients  is 
discussed  in  Section  III.  These  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1,  Intake  by  a rehabilitation  counselor  to  determine  whether 
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the  client  was  feasible  for  intensive  evaluation.  The  client  was  inter- 
viewed to  explain  tha  program  to  him  and  to  gather  psycho-social  data, 
Reading  and  interest  tests  were  used  to  assess  the  client’s  ability  to 
read  and  handle  arithmetic,  A telebinocular  was  used  to  determine  gross 
visual  Impairments  and  refer  prospective  clients  with  visual  defects  to  a 
clinic  for  immediate  help. 

The  client  was  taken  on  a tour  of  the  Center  so  that  he  could 
better  understand  the  total  program.  The  psychologist  or  social  worker 
arranged  to  interview  an  interested  member  of  the  client’s  family;  i.e, , 
spouse,  sister,  brother,  etc,,  to  explain  the  process  and  gain  support. 

The  psychologist  evaluated  the  intake  record  to  determine  the  level  at 
which  the  client  would  begin  and  the  client’s  need  for  and  ability  to 
take  formal  psychological  tests.  The  referring  agency  was  notified  about 
the  client’s  and  the  Center’s  decision, 

2,  Prevocational  Evaluation,  All  clients  began  their  program 
in  this  phase.  The  first  two  weeks  were  used  to  evaluate  the  client  on 
graded  work  samples;  i.e, , work  tasks  in  broad  occupational  categories, 
such  as  buildltig  maintenance,  clerical,  electrical  repairing,  sewing,  wood 
finishing,  etc.,  to  determine  bis  readiness  for  vocational  treatments 
and  the  kinds  of  activities  which  would  help  him  rehabilitate  himself,  Tc 
assure  the  accuracy  of  the  findings  from  work  samples,  the  clients  were 
then  evaluated  on  simple,  non- threatening  but  real  production  work.  The 
two  types  of  evaluation  elicited  a composite  picture  of  the  client ’.s  sta- 
tus and  his  problem.  The  evaluating  psychologist  then  estimated  tlie  cli- 
ent’s upper  limits  of  functioning  and  his  suitability  for  an  occupational 
area,  if  any.  The  psychologist  prepared  a summary  report  and  arranged  to 
move  feasible  clients  to  the  adjustment  phase  of  the  program, 

3,  Personal  & Work  Adjustment  Training  was  used  to  help  the 
client  deal  efJectively  with  the  problems  hindering  his  employability  that 
had  been  exposed  during  the  prevocational  phase.  Qnphasis  was  placed  on 
developing  productivity,  and  the  personal  characteristics  of  "good”  work- 
ers. As  the  client’s  personal  adjustment  improved,  the  occupational  ori- 
entation was  sharpened.  Occupational  orientation  was  made  more  concrete 
as  the  client’s  self  confidence  and  ability  to  deal  with  personal  prob- 
lems improved.  Industrial  foremen  manipulated  the  work  and  the  envii*on- 
ment,  at  the  suggestion  of  attending  psychologists,  to  stimulate  the  cli- 
ent to  improve  himself.  Individual  and  group  counseling  were  used  to 
help  the  client  deal  with  problems  affecting  his  employability.  Recom- 

^ mendatlons  made  during  staff  conferences  determined  the  direction  of  each 

I client’s  program.  Throughout  the  entire  program  (14  weeks)  the  immediate 

needs  of  each  client  were  considered,  but  prima3?y  emphasis  was  placed  on 
stimulating  him  to  accept  and  adapt  to  the  realities  of  work  in  competi- 
tive industry. 

, 4,  Testing,  In  addition  to  work  samples,  clients  were  given 

I reading,  arithmetic  and  interest  tests.  Where  indicated  and  feasible, 

[ tests  of  intelligence,  aptitude,  interest,  achievement  and  personality 

were  administered, 

5,  Counseling.  Individual  and  group  counseling  were  used  to 
help  the  client  beccHne  aware  of  his  problems  and  personal  resources,  to 
mobilize  his  energies,  learn  to  cope  with  problems  and  make  vocational 
choices.  Employment  counseling  was  Introduced  near  the  end  of  the  di- 
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ent^s  program  to  help  him  learn  how  to  get  aiid  hold  a job. 

6.  Family  Interviews  & Casework.  Family  members  or  close 
friends  were  urged  to  visit  the  Center  in  order  to  secure  their  under- 
standing and  support,  and  to  secure  additional  information  about  the  cli- 
ent's social  history.  The  case  worker  met  with  each  client  during  the 
first  week  of  his  program  to  help  him  make  full  use  of  all  the  services 
available  at  the  Center.  The  case  worker  consulted  with  the  psychologist 
and  arranged  to  refer  the  client  for  needed  ancillary  services. 

7.  Remediation  was  used  to  help  the  client  raise  his  level  of 
basic  speaking,  reading,  and  arithmetic  skills. 

8.  Staff  Review.  Conferences  were  held  to  discuss  the  status 
of  each  client  every  two  weeks.  The  conferees  ^eluded  the  representa- 
tives of  referring  agencies,  the  professional  staff  of  the  Work  Adjustment 
Center,  and  the  vocational  and  employment  counselors  of  the  Jewish  Employ- 
ment and  Vocational  Service.  This  group  set  tentative  vocational  goals 
and  placement  objectives,  indicated  additional  treatment  necessary,  and 
agreed  on  lines  of  responsibility, 

9.  Reporting.  After  the  client  completed  three  weeks  of  eval- 
uation, the  psychologist  wrote  a detailed  narrative  report  regarding  the 
client *s  status  and  progress.  This  report  was  presented  at  a staff  con- 
ference, which  determined  next  steps  in  vocational  treatment  and  counsel- 
ing. 


A terminal  report  was  written  two  weeks  before  the  client  com- 
pleted adjustment  training,  summarizing  client  progress  and  improvement 
since  evaluation,  and  recommending  the  type  of  employment  the  client 
should  enter.  This  report  was  presented  at  a staff  conference  for  agree- 
ment with  or  modification  of  the  recommendations. 

10.  Records.  Ctimulative  case  records  were  maintained.  These 
incorporated  psycho-social  and  occupational  data  collected, be ginning  with 
intake  and  through  the  placement  and  follow-up  process.  Included  were 
evaluation  and  production  reports,  summaries  of  staff  observations  and 
discussions,  and  a record  of  placement  efforts  and  results.  Written  ini- 
tial and  final  reports  were  prepared  by  JEVS  psychologists  and  furnished 
to  BVR  counselors  and  the  professional  staff  of  other  interested  agencies. 

11.  Job  Placement  Process.  Placement  was  the  responsibility  of 
JEVS  employment  counselors.  The  placement  program  included  counseling 
interviews  with  the  client  around  job  finding,  as  well  as  individual  job 
solicitation  of  and  referral  to  prospective  employers  by  the  counselor. 

12.  Follow-up  was  the  responsibility  of  the  placement  counsel- 
oro.  It  continued  for  at  least  one  year  after  the  client  was  placed  in  a 
job.  Until  a placement  was  effected,  the  counselor  saw  the  client  in  the 
JEVS  office  at  least  once  each  week,  to  solicit  job  opportunities  for  him 
and  to  ascertain  whether  he  (the  client)  needed  other  services.  Clients 
needing  additional  counseling  were  provided  this  service  at  the  agency  or 
the  Center  while  efforts  continued  to  develop  a suitable  job  opportunity 
and  placement. 

The  progress  of  each  client  was  followed  and  assessed  at  the 


end  of  one,  three,  six  months  and  a year.  Clients  who  lost  their  jobs  re 
turned  for  additional  counseling  and  placement  service.  Several  were  ac- 
cepted back  into  the  Center  and  were  given  additional  adjustment  services. 

Personnel  Involved  in  the  Older  Worker  Program 

The  personnel  of  the  project  consisted  of  twelve  (12)  persons 
directly  involved  with  the  adjustment  program  and  several  agency  person- 
nel who,  though  working  with  the  clients,  maintained  primary  duties  in 
the  JCVS*  During  the  course  of  the  program,  thei*e  was  some  turnover  of 
staff  menibers.  The  list  which  follows  includes  only  those  who  were  with 
the  agency  when  the  project  ended.  They  are  as  follows: 

Project  Director.  Dr.  Saul  S,  Leshner,  Executive  Director  of 
JEVS,  maintained  final  a^esponsibility  for  all  major  decisions  and  for  fis- 
cal and  personnel  matters. 

Project  Supervisor.  Philip  Spergel  planned  and  directed  detail? 
of  the  project,  including  assignment,  the  training  and  supervision  of 
st£iff  • 


Vocational  Counselors.  (Psychologists)  Fred  Stabene  and  Kennetl 
Moberg  were  responsible  for  Intake  and  counseling  interviewing,  coordinat 
ing  the  individual  client’s  program  toward  placement  in  competitive  indue 
try,  maintaining  contacts  with  other  agencies,  referring  clients  for  an- 
cillary services,  and  advising  foremen  when  and  how  to  manipulate  the  wor 
environment  in  order  to  expedite  adjustment  to  work. 

Placement  Counselors.  William  Smith  and  Lois  Hitchner  were  re- 
sponsible for  preparing  the  client  for  actual  placement  in  competitive 
Industry,  and  for  helping  him  achieve  his  vocational  goal  after  comple- 
tion of  jcb  adjustment  training.  These  counselors  also  conducted  follow- 
up activities  with  employers,  clients  and  personnel  of  other  agencies. 

Psychologist.  Ernest  Rubinson  reviewed  processes  for  effec- 
tiveness, checked  evaluations  and  adjustment  training  to  assure  that  ob- 
jectives were  being  achieved,  and  suggested  new  techniques  to  improve 
methods. 


Workshop  Supervisor.  Terrance  Berman  was  responsible  for  the 
planning  layout  and  supervision  of  the  production  and  business  aspects  of 
management. 

Workshop  Assistant.  Edward  Reese  maintained  production  and  worl 
schedules  and  records.  In  addition,  he  supervised  and  evaluated  clients 
in  their  performance  of  work  tasks,  and  contacted  industrial,  commercial 
and  other  establishments  to  procure  work  contracts. 

Bookkeeper.  Lois  Belavsky  supervised  the  maintenance  of  finan- 
cial records  such  as  payroll,  purchase,  accounts  receivable,  tax  records, 
etc. 


Shipping  & Stock  Clerk.  Irving  Ackeimau  maintained  stock  and 
handled  the  receiving,  storage  and  shipping  duties. 

Secretary.  Iris  Weiss  devoted  half  of  her  time  performing  sac 
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retarial  and  miscellaneous  duties  related  to  the  project* 

Porter.  George  Barr  devoted  half  of  his  time  performing  jani- 
torial duties  and  assisting  the  stock  clerk. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  indirect  staff  functions  were  ful- 
filled by  members  of  JEVS,  Generally,  the  staff  assigned  to  these  func- 
tions were  responsible  for  integrating  the  project  with  the  other  pro- 
grams and  services  of  JEVS*  The  staff  members  assigned  were 

Director  of  the  JEVS  V/ork  Adjustment  Center,  David  Yusem,  who 
had  indirect  responsibility  for  the  project  and  provided  physical  plant, 
and  helped  procure  work  contracts  and  materials  appropriate  to  the  needs 
of  the  clients. 

Supervisory  Psychologist*  Irving  Deshner,  who  applied  profes- 
sional consultation,  supervision  and  support  to  the  staff  regarding  pro- 
fessional techniques,  procedures,  policies  and  relations  to  other  work 
adjustment  programs. 

Project  Coordinator.  Dr,  George  S.  Snyderman  (Special  Projects 
Coordinator  of  JEVS)  , established  and  maintained  broad  contacts  with  com- 
munity health  and  welfare  efforts  for  older  workers  and  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  related  the  work  of  the  project  to  the  on-going  programs  of  the 
core  agency  and  the  Work  Adjustment  Center  to  insure  integration  with  the 
evaluation,  training  and  placement  processes  and  the  community *s  total 
program  for  the  aging  and  the  handicapped.  He  reviewed  data  and  outcomes 
for  inclusion  in  progress  and  other  reports. 

Community  Relationships,  JEVS  professional  services  were  coor- 
dinated with  the  services  provided  by  other  health,  welfare  and  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  Greater  Philadelphia  area,  A partial  list  of 
agencies  with  whom  JEVS  was  active  was  provided  in  Section  I.  It  was  not- 
ed that  the  Executive  Director  and  other  staff  members  serve  as  members 
and/or  consultants  to  various  community -wide  committees  such  as  rehabili- 
tation, sheltered  workshops,  children  and  youth,  community  health,  family 
problems,  etc. 


III.  METHODOLOGY 


Sxammary  of  Prosgram 

It  has  been  noted  in  Section  I that  the  project  was  designed  to 
apply  the  knowledge,  techniques  and  procedures  developed  by  the  Federation 
Employment  and  Guidance  Service  of  New  York  City,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
disabled  persons  45  years  of  age  and  older  could  be  placed  in  competitive 
industry  or  sheltered  employment  following  a guided  and  controlled  work 
experience  in  a workshop  setting*  The  Philadelphia  JEVS  project  attempt- 
ed to  test  out  procedures,  techniques  and  methodology,  and  to  isolate 
specific  differential  factors  in  older  disabled  workers  related  to  voca- 
tional adjustment.  Thus,  the  extent  to  which  variously  handicapped  per- 
sons 45  years  of  age  and  older  were  amenable  to  this  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, and  a differential  work  adjustment  process  in  particular,  were  de- 
termined. 


In  general,  the  Philndel.phia  procedures  were  designed  to  pro- 
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vide  an  individually  oriented  program  by  maintaining  a psychologically 
true  woi^  atmosphere,  by  providing  intensive  and  varied  professional  su- 
pervision in  a workshop  program  with  the  continuing  counseling  and 
placement  programs  of  the  Philadelphia  Jewish  Employment  and  Vocational 
Service*  Variations  from  the  PEGS  procedures  were  necessary  because  of 
differences  in  population  served,  and  because  of  differences  in  the  ori- 
entation of  the  agencies  themselves,  these  may  be  seen  in  our  discus- 
sions of  population  and  operating  procedures  which  follow.  It  is  empha- 
sized, however,  that  both  programs  were  predicated  on  the  hypothesis  that 
an  older  disabled  person,  if  exposed  to  such  a program,  would  assume  the 
role  and  goals  of  a worker. 

Client  Population 

The  phrases  "older  disabled"  or  "older  handicapped"  worker  are 
euphemisms  which  reflect  a basic  need  of  American  institutions  to  cope 
with  a growing  problem  - finding  a way  to  rehabilitate  disabled  persons 
over  45  years  of  age  and  providing  socially  acceptable  and  useful  work 
for  them.  Different  meanings  are  attached  to  these  terms  by  different 
people,  including,  in  this  instance,  the  older  handicapped  themselves.  It 
is  therefore  reiterated  that  the  JEVS  program  was  made  available  to  per- 
sons 45  years  of  age  and  older  who  had  a definable  physical,  mental  and/or 
emotional  handicap,  and  who  had  been  considered  unemployable  by  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  or  other  health,  welfare  and  vocational  agen- 
cies, Criteria  for  admission  of  a client  to  the  program  were  the  follow- 
ing: 


1,  Inability  to  function  in  a work  situation  despite  a poten- 
tial to  do  so. 

2,  Not  insnediately  amenable  to  counseling  or  other  normal  vo- 
cational techniques, 

3,  Possessed  a chronic  disease  but  able  to  maintain  a reason- 
able degree  of  remission  under  medical  supervision* 

4,  Physically  rehabilitated  but  lanable  to  enter  competitive 
employment  because  of  emotional  problems. 

The  population  dealt  with  in  this  program  was  clearly  socially 
disadvantaged  in  addition  to  being  old  and  handicapped  by  various  physi- 
cal, emotional  and  mental  disabilities.  In  most  cases  the  individuals 
had  lengthy  histories  of  personal  and  social  failure,  often  dating  back 
to  childhood  and  usually  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  disabili. , which  made 
them  unemployable  within  definitions  under  which  most  public  and  private 
agencies  must  operate.  In  virtually  every  case  the  physical  disability 
was  compounded  by  an  emotional  one.  Similarly,  no  pure  cases  of  retarda- 
tion were  found.  The  clients  were,  in  f\ct,  people  with  few  resources 
to  fall  back  on,  such  as  economic,  family  and  friends. 

In  this  section  is  summarized  the  data  which  are  most  descrip- 
tive of  the  client  population.  Tables  I to  IX  (Appendix)  contain  the 
statistics  on  which  the  following  comments  were  based. 

Initially  910  applicants  were  inteiviewed  by  JEVS  Intake  psy- 
chologists. Few  of  these  were  iiHlividuals  who  referred  themselves  or 
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were  referred  by  Golden  Age  clubs,  private  citizens  or  their  own  physi- 
cians. The  majority,  487  (539^  of  all  referrals,  came  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Assistance;  another  295  (3290  persons  were  referred  by  public 
and  private  agencies,  hospitals  and  clinics.  Thirty- three  clients  were 
in-patients,  living  in  state  hospitals,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  JEVS 
Work  Adjustment  Center  served  as  a form  of  day  hospital  for  them*  Twenty- 
five  (25)  of  these  clients  were  permitted  to  leave  the  hospital  after  they 
had  spent  several  weeks  in  the  program.  The  others  did  not  leave  the  hos- 
pital until  they  had  completed  the  JEVS  program  or  had  been  placed  in 
jobs. 


This  population  did  not  constitute  a sample  of  the  ^'normal*' 
American  older  worker*  They  were  not  recruited  from  Golden  Age  clubs,  or 
by  newspaper  releases,  radio  and  TV  stories,  etc.  When  they  responded, 
the  so-called  emotionally  normal  person  with  some  disabilities  rejected 
the  program.  There  were  210  such  instances.  Reasons  given  for  not  enter- 
ing the  program  appear  to  be  specious,  but  they  may  be  considered  as  clues 
regardiug  the  deep-rooted  accompanying  psychological  disability  which  is 
a major  deterrent  to  adjusting  to  work.  Client  reasons  for  not  entering 
the  program  were  as  follows: 


Not  enough  pay  68 

Did  not  want  to  work  in  a factory-like  environment  43 

Were  retired  a;id  therefore  did  not  want  or  need 

work  27 

Did  not  like  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  shop 

was  located 18 

Did  not  like  the  type  of  persons  already  in  the 

shop * 23 

Were  immediately  employable  but  could  not  find 

work  because  of  a variety  of  reasons,'  such  as 
employer  foibles,  bad  luck,  etc 31 


Total...  210 

One  hundred  applicants  for  the  program  were  not  deemed  feasible 
by  JEVS  psychologists,  because  their  need  was  primarily  for  medical  and/ 
or  social  services.  Sixty-two  of  these  were  referred  to  hospital  clinics 
and  other  community  agencies.  Thirty -eight  refused  referrals. 

There  was  a steady  Increase  in  acceptance  of  referrals  to  serv- 
ices during  each  succeeding  year  of  the  program.  This,  we  feel,  was  due 
to  the  gradual  increase  in  knowledge  about  the  new  services  in  the  commun- 
ity. The  marked  increase  during  the  fourth  year  was  due  mostly  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a social  caseworker  by  the  Work  Adjustment  Center.  Sources 
of  referrals  were  as  follows: 

Department  of  Public  Assistance  487 

Jewish  Employment  & Vocational  Service  83 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  ( Pa*  & N.J.)  13 

Hospitals  and  Clinics  45 

Private  Social  Agencies  •*....*  207 

Public  Agencies 43 

Physicians 12 

Golden  Age  Clubs 7 
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Private  Citizens  ...  4 

Self -referral  * . . . i 

Total.**  910 

Six  hundered  persons  of  the  910  entered  the  JEVS  Work  Adjustment 
Center  (WAC)  and  received  some  type  of  vocational  service.  During  any 
given  time  the  population  ranged  from  25  to  65,  of  which  5 to  15  were  in 
the  pre-vocational  evaluation  section.  During  the  last  year  the  popula- 
tion averaged  51  clients  at  a given  time. 

Although  government  support  of  the  program  has  been  terminated, 
26  older  disabled  persons  are  still  being  served  at  the  WAC.  Services  to 
the  older  disabled  are  now  part  of  the  Center^s  on-going  program. 

Clients  accepted  were  classified  according  to  four  general  dis- 
ability categories  as  follows: 

1.  Emotional,  personality  and  intellectual 

2*  Sensory 

3*  Chronic  systemic  disease 

4.  Multiple  physical  disabilities 

The  classifications  were  based  on  medical,  psychological  and  so- 
cial data  procured  from  other  agencies,  physicians,  interviews  and  psycho- 
logical tests  (if  indicated  and  feasible). 

Three  hundred  and  ej^hty-six,  or  slightly  more  than  6^^  of  the 
clients  served,  were  male;  214,  or  slightly  less  than  369^I,  were  female. 

The  proportions  between  the  sexes  were  quite  different  than  the  PEGS  sam- 
ple - a smaller  percentage  of  males  was  in  the  Philadelphia  group. 

Similarly,  the  Philadelphia  population  clients  were  somewhat 
younger.  There  were: 


Males ........... 

.132  (3495)...., 

.....Age  Group  45-54 

214  (55^..... 

40  (1150 

Total  •« 

386 

Females 

, 67  (3150 

Age  Group  45-54 

127  (5950..... 

20  (1050 

Total  214 


The  type  and  degree  of  primary  disabilities  varied  between  the 
sexes.  One  hundred  thirty-nine  (379^  of  all  the  males  had  an  emotional 
personality  or  intellectual  disability,  as  compared  to  86  (409^  of  the  fe- 
males. One  hundred  forty-nine  (399^)  of  the  males  had  multiple  physical 
disabilities  as  canpared  to  73  (349^)  of  the  females.  Sixty-four  (1695)  of 
the  males  had  a chronic  systemic  disease  or  disorder,  as  cotiii>ai‘ed  to  31 
(1495)  of  the  females;  and  34  (89^  of  the  males  and  24  (11?^  of  females  Imd 
sensory  handicaps. 
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The  occurrence  of  a type  of  handicap  varied  betv;een  age  groups. 
Although,  for  example,  emotional,  intellectual  and  personality  handicaps 
were  less  frequently  noted  as  a primary  handicap  in  the  65  and  older  cli- 
ents, they  were  often  present  as  additional  disabilities.  Similarly,  even 
though  the  younger  clients  were  less  likely  to  be  handicapped  by  a sensory 
or  systemic  disorder  or  disease,  these  were  sometimes  present  as  addition- 
al handicaps.  The  additional  handicaps  are  tabulated  herein  as  follows: 


Age  Groups 

Sex 

Emotional 

Handicaps 

Multiple 

Physical 

Sensory 

Systemic 

45  - 54 

M 

22 

15 

5 

6 

F 

18 

10 

3 

13 

55  - 64 

M 

32 

29 

18 

39 

F 

46 

18 

31 

57 

65  or  Over 

M 

17 

13 

15 

3 

F 

12 

6 

n 

7 

That  JEVS  was  not  dealing  with  clearly  defined  simple  handi- 
capped older  persons  becomes  even  more  obvious  from  a review  of  the  past 
woik  histories  of  the  clients.  These  histories  reveal  ai*  occupationally 
restricted  past  which  was  a forerunner,  at  least,  to  the  present  malad- 
justment, Fifty-four  (99^)  of  the  total  group  never  held  a job.  One  hun- 
dred forty-four  (3790  of  the  males  and  26  (1290  of  the  females  never 
worked  in  a job  at  higher  than  an  unskilled  level.  If  the  semi-skilled 
and  service  jobs  are,  from  the  point  of  training  time  and  occupational 
status,  combined  with  the  unskilled,  254  (6690  of  the  males  and  119  (5590 
of  the  females  are  accounted  for.  Stated,  more  directly,  we  can  conclude 
that  well  over  half  the  population  served  never  could  acquire  a real  mar- 
ketable skill  because  they  had  worked  in  menial,  unskilled  or  repetitive 
jobs.  A sizeable  number  had  not  held  any  type  of  job. 

Only  39^  of  all  the  females  ever  acquired  a skill.  Virtually  all 
the  females  were  either  non-white  or  foreign  bom  and  therefore  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  a skill.  Most  of  them  *’left  school  early  to  go 
to  work".  Only  1096  of  the  males  had  acquired  a skill;  they  did  not  seem 
to  have  fared  much  better  than  the  women  in  this  respect,  possibly  for  the 
same  reasons.  Almost  1096  of  the  women  had  worked  in  a clerical  occupation 
(usually  at  a comparatively  low  level) ; less  than  396  of  males  worked  in  a 
clerical  occupation.  Most  of  the  sales  positions  held  by  men  were  outside 
jobs  usually  referred  to  as  canvassers;  several  had  worked  as  grocery  or 
delicatessen  clerks.  Virtually  all  the  females  had  worked  as  "sales  per- 
sons" in  department  or  variety  stores.  There  were  eleven  "professional" 
men  in  the  sample:  three  physicians,  two  attorneys,  three  accountants, 

one  engineer,  one  chemist,  one  teacher.  Almost  all  of  them  had  lengthy 
periods  of  institutionalization.  The  four  f^ale  professionals  included 
two  teachers,  one  social  welfare  worker  and  one  librarian.  These  women 
had  been  institutionalized.  The  twelve  male  supervisors  were  as  follows: 
Eight  foremen  in  factories,  one  supervisor  of  an  hotel  apartment  mainten- 
ance crew,  two  office  supeivisors,  one  sales  supexvisor.  All  three  female 
supervisors  had  worked  as  foreladles  in  factories. 

Many  of  the  men  and  women  had  had  unsuccessful  work  lives.  We 
have  already  noted  that  996  of  the  total  population  never  woxked  and  that 
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66$^  of  the  males  and  55$^  of  the  females  never  worked  in  what  is  general- 
ly termed  a skilled  job.  When  these  facts  are  coupled  with  the  data 
describing  the  longest  length  of  time  the  clients  stayed  on  any  job,  we 
found  that  40%  of  the  males  and  44%  of  the  females  had  never  been  able 
to  hold  a job  for  as  much  as  a year.  Once  again  we  note  that  this 
failure  to  stay  put  in  a job  is  symptomatic  of  a general  failure  to  ad- 
just to  everyday  life  and  to  cope  with  the  problems  involved  in  the 
American  labor  market* 

This  is  further  underscored  by  an  examination  of  the  length 
of  unemployment  prior  to  acceptance  into  the  JEVS  program.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  facts  are  that  only  76  (12%)  of  the  600  cases  had  been 
unemployed  less  than  6 months,  93  (15%)  had  been  unemployed  8 months 
but  less  than  a year,  and  334  (54%)  had  been  unemployed  one  year  or 
more.  A small  number  had  part-time  or  occasional  jobs  when  they  en- 
tered the  program.  These  included  domestic  and  service  days  work,  baby 
sitting,  circular  distributing,  truck  unloading,  etc. 

It  has  been  said  that  persons  in  this  population  were  not  ex- 
pected to  complete  high  school;  especially  those  in  the  generation  over 
55  years  of  age  were  usually  encouraged  to  "drop  out  of  school,  go  to 
work,  and  help  out  at  home".  We  have  not  examined  the  data  for  the 
"normal"  older  American  population  but  would  hazard  a guess  that  the  WAC 
clients  far  exceed  the  "normal"  group  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of 
school  dropout  and  failures  - 7%  of  the  600  had  no  schooling  at  all; 

48%  did  not  complete  more  than  elementary  school  (only  44  of  291  actu- 
ally completed  elementary  school) . Only  26  men  and  17  women  completed 
high  school.  The  men  seemed  to  have  a better  chance  than  the  women  to 
get  post  high  school  training  - 36  as  compared  to  12  - received  such 
training.  The  school  experience  (except  for  those  who  had  graduated 
from  high  school  or  higher)  was  generally  verbalized  as  unsatisfactory, 
frustrating  and  of  no  value. 

Thus  far  we  have  described  an  older  handicapped  population, 
which  has  had  an  occupational  past  marked  by  failure*  The  questions  we 
must  ask  are  "what  has  been  their  family  life  and  is  this  related  to 
their  employment  problem?"  To  attack  these  questions  we  first  tabulat- 
ed data  collected  at  the  Center  regarding  marital  status  and  living  ar- 
rangements (Table  VII) , and  found  that  88  of  the  males  between  the  ages 
of  45-54  (regardless  of  marital  status)  lived  alone.  One  of  these  men 
had  a tenuous  family  tie  - his  wife  was  being  cared  for  by  a daughter 
and  he  was  only  permitted  to  visit  on  occasion*  The  couple  was  actual- 
ly, and  probably  permanently,  separated.  Four  of  the  39  single  males 
lived  with  families  - 2 with  aged  parents  and  2 with  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Nineteen  of  22  married  males  in  this  age  group  were  living  with 
their  wives*  Widowhood  with  this  population  appears  to  imply  the  same 
lack  of  family  and  friends  that  categorized  the  single  men.  Only  one 
was  living  with  a child  (daughter) * The  others  apparently  had  cut 
themselves  off  or  had  been  cut  off  from  their  children. 

The  men  who  had  been  separated  or  divorced  from  their  wives 
in  all  age  categories  appear  to  have  had  fewer  ties*  These  and  the 
other  men  may  be  said  to  have  few  if  any  social  and  personal  contacts. 
The  individual  case  records  indicate  that  they  lived  in  rooming  houses, 
typically  in  i^im-down  ueighboi‘hoods , detached  from  whatever  community 
contacts  there  may  have  been  available,  such  as  churches,  recreation 
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centers,  settlement  houses.  Although  American  culture  places  a premium 
on  friendship  and  togetherness,  253  of  386  men  (755^0  were  alone  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Additional  study  of  this  population  might  reveal  more 
about  the  nature  of  this  problem. 

Althou^  many  of  the  women  (Table  VIII)  in  the  study  were  liv- 
ing alone,  the  proportion  was  only  42%  as  compared  to  the  75%  of  the  men. 
This  discrepancy  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  children,  fam- 
ily members  and  friends  appear  to  have  sided  with  the  woman.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  this  would  appear  to  have  been  inevitable  for, in  many  instances, 
the  family  disorganization  followed  the  man^s  desertion.  In  case  after 
case,  we  noted  the  fact  that  the  women  had  reared  the  children  with  no 
assistance  from  the  husband,  who  had  been  absent  from  the  home  for  twenty 
or  more  years.  In  many  instances  the  males  did  not  really  know  where 
their  families  were. 

When  the  length  of  unemployment  by  age  and  living  ai*rangement 
is  examined,  it  is  clear  that  those  living  alone, regardless  of  age,  sex 
and  marital  status,  constituted  more  than  50%  of  all  the  clients;  50%  of 
those  who  never  worked;  59%  of  the  clients  who  were  unemployed  a year  or 
more;  and  60%  of  the  clients  who  were  unemployed  six  months  but  less  than 
a year.  There  would  appear  to  be,  therefore,  a positive  relationship  be- 
tween the  social  failures  of  those  clients  and  their  lack  of  employabil- 
ity. 


Iliese  older  persons  were  accepted  into  the  Work  Adjustment 
Center  despite  an  occupational,  personal  and  social  history  marked  by  a 
series  of  failures.  The  clients  were  characterized  by  feelings  of  inad- 
equacy, inferiority  and  futility.  By  and  large,  their  image  of  them- 
selves as  workers  and  functioning  members  of  their  community  was  poor. 

Many  failures  and  few  successes,  distrust  and  fear  of  employers,  were  both 
causes  and  results  of  their  inability  to  succeed  in  the  labor  market. 
These,  together  with  their  definable  disabilities,  are  accentuated  by  the 
problems  with  which  all  aging  persons  in  the  United  States  must  cope. 

The  staff  of  the  JEVS  Adjustment  Center  was  limited  to  helping  the  cli- 
ents deal  with  those  aspects  of  the  problems  which  were  vocational.  An- 
cillary services  were  provided  by  other  community  health  and  welfare 
agencies. 


Data  Collection  and  Analysis 


Demographic  data  was  collected  routinely  on  the  standard  appli- 
cation form  of  the  JEVS  Work  Adjustment  Center  at  intake.  This  form  was 
placed  in  each  client’s  folder,  together  with  medical,  social  and  psychi- 
atric information  collected  from  the  referring  and  other  agencies  to 
which  the  client  was  also  known.  No  tabulation  of  this  data  was  made  un- 
til the  client  was  terminated  by  the  staff  at  the  Center,  because  it  was 
likely  that  additional  information  would  be  posted  as  the  client  pro- 
gressed through  his  program.  Prior  to  termination,  a final  staff  review 
report  was  placed  in  the  client’s  folder.  This  sunanarized  the  client’s 
problem  at  intake,  the  changes  effected  by  the  adjustment  program,  and 
indicated  steps  to  be  taken  for  referral  to  another  agency  or  to  a job. 


The  folder  was  then  sent  to  a JEVS  employment  counselor  at  the 
agency  proper.  Prior  to  the  first  inteiview,  various  data  such  as  demo- 
graphic problems  hindax'dng  adjustment  reactions  to  adjustment  services 
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were  reviewed  and  teibulated  by  a research  assistant..  The  employment 
counselor  noted  in  each  record  client  reactions  to  referrals,  employer 
reactions  to  clients  referred,  results  of  referrals,  and  follow-up  infor 
mation*  These  were  teibulated  by  the  research  assistant  each  week.  Some 
of  these  teibulations  ai‘e  included  in  the  appendix  of  this  report. 

The  Project  Coordinator  reviewed  the  various  teibulations  semi- 
monthly with  the  Project  Director,  Project  Supervisor  and  Supervising 
Psychologist  to  assure  that  there  was  a common  understanding  of  the  pro- 
gram, that  proper  data  was  being  collected,  and  that  service  activi- 
ties were  being  planned  and  carried  out  in  accord  with  the  design  of  the 
proposal. 


The  Project  Coordinator  had  formerly  been  responsible  for  vari- 
ous older  worker  studies  conducted  by  the  United  States  Employment  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Emplo3mient  Service  in  Philadelphia,  The  various 
staff  members  involved  in  the  collection  of  data  for  this  program  were 
given  three  days  of  classroom  training  on  the  collection  and  interpreta- 
tion of  data.  In  addition,  at  least  a semi-monthly  review  of  data  col- 
lection was  given  by  the  Supervising  Psychologist  or  Project  Supervisor 
to  all  staff  involved  in  the  program.  This  review  was  usually  given  in 
individual  conferences. 

Most  of  the  staff  involved  in  the  supervision  had  at  least  com- 
pleted preliminary  examinations  for  a doctoral  degree.  Drs.  Saul  S, 
Leshner,  Norman  S.  Olson  and  George  S,  Snyderman  hold  Ph,  D,  degrees. 
All  three  had  had  training  and  experience  in  the  collection  and  interpre- 
tation of  data.  The  counselors  involved  in  the  collection  of  data  all 
had  at  least  a Master's  Degree  in  Counseling  Psychology;  several  had 
passed  preliminary  examinations  for  a doctorate.  The  research  assistant 
functioned  as  a statistical  clerk.  She  possessed  a Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Sociology  and  had  several  years  experience  teibulating  data  at  JEVS,  She 
was  supervised  directly  by  the  Project  Coordinator. 

Preliminary  and  terminal  case  reports  were  examined  by  the 
Project  Supervisor.  His  recommendations  for  changes  in  content  and  style 
were  incorporated  in  the  report  prior  to  the  staff  conference.  The  Proj- 
ect Coordinator  spot-checked  individual  case  records  periodically  in  or- 
der to  make  certain  adequate  narrative  information  was  being  kept  on  each 
client.  Periodic  meetings  with  the  entire  staff  to  discuss  reporting  of 
psychological  information  were  held  by  the  Project  Director. 

Problems  Encountered 

A nuirher  of  problems  were  encountered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program.  Many  of  these  were  unavoideible  and  could  not  be  foreseen.  A 
preparation  period  during  which  the  staff  could  formulate  the  specific 
details  of  the  general  operating  procedures  and  try  them  out  on  a sample 
of  clients  might  have  prepared  them  to  better  cope  with  problems.  As  the 
staff  became  oriented  to  dealing  with  older  diseibled  persons,  they  learned 
to  adjust  procediires  so  as  to  help  the  maximum  number  to  take  a hand  in 
their  own  reheibilitation. 

Initially,  recruiting  of  clients  was  slow  and  arduous.  Contacts 
had  to  be  developed  with  conummity  agencies  which  customarily  were  en- 
gaged in  the  mainteimuca  of  ol.der  i>ersoiis  and  not  their  rehabilitation. 
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Although  the  executives  of  community  agencies  were  convinced,  many  months 
elapsed  before  the  JEVS  program  could  be  introduced  to  the  case  workers, 
nurses  and  other  professionals  who  were  dealing  directly  with  the  older 
disabled. 


Recruiting  was  stepped  up  when  a social  worker  was  added  to  the 
WAC  staff.  The  social  worker  was  better  able  to  develop  and  maintain 
close  liaison  with  the  older  client’s  family,  friend;  and  take  the  first 
steps  toward  reintroducSig him  into  the  general  community.  She  was,  be- 
cause of  her  past  experience  with  mental  health  programs,  able  to  secure 
referrals  to  the  program  and,  at  the  same  time,  refer  maj:^  clients  for 
ancillary  services  which  they  needed  but  were  not  getting.  She  was  able 
to  use  case  assistants  in  a visiting  program, which  was  designed  to  follow- 
up clients  absent  from  the  program, and  to  get  mary  of  them  to  return. 

This  follow-up  procedure  reduced  absentee!^  to  a minimum  and  added  an- 
other dimension  to  the  data  on  some  of  the  clients. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  was  the  lack  of  real 
feeling  and  involvement  regarding  the  older  handicapped  on  the  part  of 
the  business  community.  Initially,  news  releases  were  placed  in  various 
trade  and  neighborhood  papers;  talks  were  given  at  meetings  of  employer 
and  business  groups.  Although  some  interest  was  generated,  at  no  time 
did  the  business  community  generally  indicate  a desire  to  offer  training 
or  job  openings  specifically  for  the  older  handicapped  workers.  The 
problem  appears  to  be  national  in  scope*  For  ex^ple,  the  last  National 
^ploy  The  Handicapped  Week  publicity  materials  appear  to  be  almost  com- 
pletely directed  at  helping  the  younger  person. 

It  must  be  noted  that  when  the  JEVS  employment  counselor  at- 
tempted job  solicitation,  he  usually  could  develop  some  job  possibility 
to  which  the  oldster  could  be  referred.  While  this  type  of  job  develop- 
ment is  good  and  necessary,  it  is  costly.  Increased  costs  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  time  comparisons  with  job  solicitation  for  the  under  45  years 
of  age  clients. 


45  - 54  1S%  longer  than  for  handicapped  25  - 44 

55  - 64  3S%  " " " ” " '* 

65  or  Over  60%  " ” ” ” " " 

JEVS  interest  in  vocational  rehabilitation  as  a developmental 
procedure  received  no  assistance  from  the  institutional  training  programs 
supported  by  ND)TA,  These  programs  were,  for  the  most  part,  geared  to  the 
displaced  unemployed,  but  readily  train^le  and  younger  head  of  the  house- 
hold, not  the  marginal  or  unemployable  older  lone  person.  Similar  com- 
ments could  be  made  about  the  on-the-job  training  programs  sponsored  by 
the  U,  S,  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  Training.  Some  of  the  older  workers 
were  placed  in  jobs  which  permitted  their  training  or  retraining  on  an 
informal  basis.  These  opportunities  were  developed  by  the  JEVS  employ- 
ment counselors. 

Procedures 


1.  Case  Finding,  Contacts  were  made  with  clinics,  hospitals 
and  social  agencies  to  expJain  the  JEVS  Older  Disabled  Worker  program, 
and  define  a method  of  referral  which  could  best  be  used  by  the  individu- 
al agency.  In  addition,  the  Project*  Coox*dinator  addressed  the  counselors 
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in  the  various  local  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service. 
The  Project  Supervisor  initially,  and  later  the  social  worker,  arranged 
for  groups  of  case  workers  and  other  professionals  to  meet  and  tour  the 
Center.  At  these  meetings  the  program  and  its  achievements  were  dis- 
cussed. 

Feed-back  on  client  behavior,  problems  and  improvements  was  giv- 
en to  the  referring  agency  routinely  by  the  psychologists  and  the  social 
worker*  This  made  for  better  understanding  with  the  agencies  and  a more 
closely  coordinated  plan  of  total  service  to  the  individual  client. 

2,  Intake.  Referrals  to  the  Work  Adjustment  Center  were  re- 
ceived by  a JEVS  intake  psychologist.  Acceptance  into  the  program  was 
based  on  the  psychologist's  judgment  regarding  the  client *s  readiness  for 
evaluation  and  his  willingness  and  ability  to  travel  to  and  from  the 
Center  unaided  each  day. 

A psycho-social  history  was  compiled  by  the  psychologist  and 
social  worker  as  a result  of  interviews  with  the  client  and  a cl^se  rela- 
tive; e.g, , wife,  husband,  brother,  sister,  etc.  Data  furnished  by  the 
referring  agency  were  included  in  the  history.  Each  case  was  cleared 
through  the  Social  Service  Exchange,  and  data  procured  were  also  included 
in  the  client *s  history. 

In  addition,  the  psychologist  asked  each  client  to  estimate  his 
physical  health,  (Client  estimates  were  later  compared  with  medical  re- 
ports) . The  psychologist  administered  a telebinocu3.ar  screening  to  de- 
termine gross  visual  impairment.  If  severe  impairments  were  revealed, 
the  client  was  referred  to  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital  for  examination,  con- 
comitantly with  entering  the  program.  Since  inability  to  read  was  found 
to  be  handicapping  for  many  of  the  older  workers,  the  Gates  Reading  Sur- 
vey Form  I was  administered  to  all  clients  at  intake.  The  California 
Picture  Interest  Inventory  was  administered  to  clients  reading  below  the 
fourth  grade  level.  The  Hackman- Gaither  Interest  test  was  administered 
to  clients  able  to  read  at  a higher  level. 

Intake  also  included  a shop  tour  conducted  by  the  intake  psy- 
chologist, who  explained  the  evaluation  and  the  work  adjustment  processes 
and  indicated  the  nature  and  possible  benefits  of  the  program  to  the  cli- 
ent. If  the  client  accepted  the  program,  the  intake  psychologist  noti- 
fied the  referring  agency. 

Clients  who  did  not  report  after  acceptance  were  followed  up  by 
a JEVS  staff  meniber.  At  least  forty -five  clients  who  did  not  report  ini- 
tially entered  the  program  at  a later  date, 

3*  .Frevocational  Evaluation.  When  a client  entered  the  program, 
the  psychologist  supervising  this  function  evaluated  the  file  record  to 
determine  the  task  level  at  which  the  client  started  and  whether  addi- 
tional psychological  testing  was  indicated. 

While  evaluation  was  incorporated  into  every  phase  of  the  proj- 
ect, the  purpose  and  emphasis  of  evaluation  changed  as  the  client  pro- 
gressed through  the  program.  Initial  evaluation  encompassed  four  or  more 
weeks,  and  included  situations  wherein  the  client  was  obseivcd  and  en<!ouv- 
aged  to  test  hlmaelf  on  work  samples.  This  evaluation  was  concerned 
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mainly  with  determining  readiness  ±or  vocational  help  and  the  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities that  would  be  of  value  to  him. 

From  information  at  hand,  the  psychologist  decided  the  level 
and  task  category  in  which  the  client  was  to  begin,  and  established  a sc- 
(juence  of  the  tasks  to  be  administered  from  selected  industrial  groupings. 
Whether  the  client  started  in  one  occupational  area  or  another  was  deter- 
mined by  personal  or  aspirational  considerations,  or  on  a trial  and  error 
basis, to  ascertain  preferential  work  areas* 

Before  the  client  began  each  task,  the  evaluation  assistant  ex- 
plained its  nature  and  significance  and  gave  detailed  instructions  cn  how 
to  proceed.  He  observed  the  client  as  he  worked  on  each  task,  lent  en- 
couragement, expressed  those  attitudes  and  demands  agreed  upon  with  the 
psychologist,  and  recorded  times  used  to  complete  the  task  and  behavior. 

If  the  client  seemed  able  to  function  on  higher  levels  than  those  as- 
signed initially,  this  was  discussed  with  the  psychologist*  The  newly 
identified  strengths,  if  persisting,  were  incorporated  as  a series  of  new 
assignments,  and  the  client  was  transferred  to  a higher  level  of  tasks. 
Similarly,  adjustments  were  made  if  the  level  of  tasks  was  too  high.  The 
client  earned  no  money  in  this  phase  of  the  program. 

Some  clients  progressed  through  work  samples  very  rapidly  and 
then  tended  to  become  bored  if  left  on  a fixed  schedule.  Others  per- 
formed well  on  work  samples  but  experienced  difficulty  adjusting  to  real 
work.  To  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  final  evaluation  and  enable  the 
professional  staff  to  examine  and  verify  the  results  achieved  on  work 
samples,  the  client  was  placed  on  simple  production  tasks.  He  was  re- 
c[uired  to  be  careful  in  task  performance,  to  observe  rules,  be  punctual, 
accept  criticism  and  increased  pressures,  participate  and  communicate 
with  other  workers,  and  generally  to  meet  progressively  higher  perform- 
e.ice  standards. 

He  was  paid  minimal  wages  and  given  automatic  increments. 

These  served  as  incentives  for  formirig  appropriate  behavior  patterns  and, 
together  with  observing  the  client reactions  to  pressures  and  more 
stringent  regulations,  they  enabled  the  psychologist  to  evaluate  the  cli- 
ent's ability  to  improve  in  such  areas  as  personal  and  social  attitudes, 
neatness,  precision  of  work  tasks,  persistence,  learning  and  adaptabil- 
ity, etc. 


Each  client  evaluated,  then,  generally  spent  approximately  two 
weeks  on  work  samples  and  two  weeks  on  real  production  work.  The  actual 
time  necessary  to  secure  information  which  predicted  ability  to  leara  to 
work  well  and  use  vocational  help  varied  from  client  to  client-  Some 
spent  a few  days  on  work  samples  and  were  evaluated  on  production  tasks. 
Others  spent  four  weeks  on  work  samples  and, even  this  time,  had  to  be  ex 
tended  to  secure  a definite  evaluation. 

When  the  results  of  both  types  of  evaluation  were  taken  as  a 
unit,  the  psychologist  had  a rounded  picture  of  the  client  and  knew  if 
the  client  should  proceed  with  a work  adjusbnent  program  or  whether  he 
(the  client)  was  immediately  ready  for  skill  training  or  placement,  or 
whether  the  client  needed  a treatment  other  than  vocational.  Evaluation 
provided  a reliable  estimate  of  general  and  specific  competencies  and  a 
prediction  of  the  particular  kind  and  level  of  vocational  adjustability. 
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The  kinds  of  skill  areas  in  which  evaluations  were  made  were 
initially  at  a low  level,  but  consistent  with  the  limited  social  and  edu- 
cational background  of  the  clients.  As  special  abilities  were  revealed 
during  the  course  of  the  clieiit*s  work  and  personal  adjustment  program, 
attempts  were  made  to  test  theoe  out  in  the  Center,  The  results  were  not- 
ed in  the  client’s  folder. 

4,  Personal  and  Work  Adjustment  Training,  Evaluation  was  also 
inherent  in  and  continued  for  the  client  in  personal  and  work  adjustment 
training.  This  process  was  used  to  help  the  client  to  mobilize  energies, 
build  tolerance  for  stresses  in  work  situations,  and  use  his  competences 
for  the  selective  activities  that  constitute  work.  Emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  development  of  productivity  and  those  factors  which  make  for  a 
good  worker  role;  i.e,,  persistence,  ability  to  absorb  pressures,  neat- 
ness, concentration,  acceptance  of  regulations,  interpersonal  relations, 
etc. 


The  process  initially  began  in  a benign  and  permissive  atmos- 
phere, which  was  changed  gradually  to  the  disciplined,  structured  environ- 
ment commonly  present  in  competitive  industry.  Initially,  the  objective 
was  to  promote  personal  adjustment  to  v'ork  in  general,  and  to  help  the 
individual  accommodate  to  the  personal  and  social  factors  which,  aside 
from  production,  are  traits  required  by  good  workers,  A generalized  kind 
of  personality  integration  was  promoted*  The  variables  emphasized,  at 
this  point,  were  related  to  the  client’s  ability  to  observe  rules  and 
regulations,  personal  grooming*  communication  and  behavior  acceptable  to 
peers  and  supervisors,  and  respect  for  authority. 

Occupational  orientation  was  gradually  sharpened  and  made  more 
concrete  as  the  client’s  personal  adjustment  improved.  His  functioning 
was  more  selectively  production-oriented  in  terras  of  how  he  performed  as- 
signed tasks,  as  contrasted  with  how  well  he  related  to  the  general  ori- 
entation emphasized  in  the  earlier  diagnostic  phases  of  the  program.  The 
variations  treated  in  this  phase  were  work  tempo,  task  persistence,  coor- 
dination and  dexterity,  self  and  peer  competition  in  output,  and  quality 
and  quantity  in  task  performance. 

This  phase  of  the  process  was  administered  by  a supervising  psy- 
chologisti  and  controlled  by  rehabilitation  psychologists  and  industrial 
work  foremen.  It  was  flexible  process  for  those  older  disabled  clients 
who  were  considered  potentially  employable  after  pre-vocational  evalua- 
tion, The  older  clients  were  integrated  with  the  other  clients  receiving 
adjustment  services  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  working  with  other 
disability  and  age  groups. 

Immediate  and  direct  supervision  of  clients  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  industrial  foremen.  They  implement\5d  the  recommendations  of  the 
psychologists  by  altering  the  job  and/or  work  environment,  recognizing 
and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  psychologist  specific  work  problems, 
setting  up  jobs  so  they  met  contractor’s  standards.  Simultaneously,  they 
stimulated  the  client  to  use  himself  and  his  skills  effectively.  They 
applied  realistic  tests  of  quantity  and  quality  to  the  work  performed  by 
the  client. 


Individual  and  group  counseling  were  utilized  when  the  client 
needed  help  to  work  through  problems  inhibiting  his  progressive  adjust- 
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ment« 


The  following  were  some  of  the  techniques  used  by  the  foremen: 

a*  Stressing  Work  of  Good  Quality,  Prior  to  the  client's 
asslfe,'*ment  to  the  adjustment  phase,  the  rehabilitation  psychologist  indi- 
cated to  the  foreman  the  specific  duties  that  should  be  avoided  by  the 
client  because  of  his  physical  or  emotional  disabilities  „ As  the  client 
developed  greater  competencies  and  tolerance,  the  duties  were  re-examined. 
But  in  all  cases,  the  rehabilitation  psychologist,  not  the  foreman,  gen- 
erally indicated  the  types  of  duties  and  work  environment  to  which  the 
client  was  to  be  subjected*  Clients  who  performed  work  incorrectly  were 
required  to  ring  out  and  re-do  the  work  on  their  own  time  without  receiv- 
ing pay  for  the  re-doing  period* 

b.  Pacing*  The  clients  were  taught  to  pace  themselves  by 
informing  and  discussing  with  them  their  individual  production  for  each 
job  performed  and  each  full  day's  work.  Each  client  was  given  a specific 
amount  of  work  to  do  in  a specific  time  period  so  that,  eventually,  he 
understood  what  his  "units  per  time"  were*  Pacing  was  sometimes  helped 
by  pairing  the  client  with  a faster  co-worker  or  with  a co-worker  who 
paced  himself  well* 

c,  Emphasiz  'ng  Production  Sneed*  Speed  was  encouraged  and 

gradually  increased  demands  for  produc- 
tivity over  a period  of  timet**^feis  raised  the  client's  level  of  expecta- 
tion for  the  achievement  and  minimized  frustration.  The  rate  of  expecta- 
tion was  usually  slightly  higher  than  the  worker  was  achieving,  and  was 
framed  in  terms  of  both  quality  and  quantity* 

d*  Emphasizing  Persistence.  Persistence  was  found  to  be 
negatively  correlated  with  the  client's  desire  to  move  about,  his  need  to 
rid  himself  of  tensions,  his  boredom,  etc*  The  foremen  attempted  to  deal 
with  these  client  reactions  by  encouraging  him  to  try  a little  longer  or 
work  a little  faster.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  find  a work  situation 
which  accommodated  to  the  client's  limited  ability  to  persist*  For  ex- 
ample, individuals  who  were  too  tense  to  operate  effectively  as  sedentary 
workers  were  given  non-sedentary  work  such  as  packing,  shipping,  freight, 
handling,  etc*  But  this  type  of  person  continued  also  to  be  assigned  to 
some  periods  of  sedentary  work  so  that  he  would  gradually  learn  to  cope 
with  his  tensions* 

e*  Stressing  Productivity*  Each  client  was  encouraged  to 
keep  his  own  production  record.  Although  the  official  production  record 
was  kept  by  the  foreman,  the  accuracy  with  which  the  client  kept  his  own 
record  was  one  measure  of  the  stability  which  he  was  achieving.  Addi- 
tionally, the  foreman  was  required  to  Interpret  to  each  client  how  his 
specific  tasks  were  important  to  the  total  production  scheme  and  how  the 
client  was  contributing  to  an  efficient  process*  The  foreman  also  en- 
couraged the  client  to  do  a little  better  each  time.  As  the  client  saw 
his  productivity  increase,  he  tended  to  accept  the  fact  that  he  could 
produce  greater  quantities  of  work*  He  was  introduced  to  social  competi- 
tion because  his  work  was  performed  near  others  who  were  engaged  in  the 
same  activities*  Gradually  the  client  was  transferred  to  jobs  previously 
found  to  be  distasteful  to  him*  Individual  and  group  discussions  with 
the  foremen  and  psychologists  were  used  to  help  the  client  carry  over 
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previous  successes  to  the  less  desirable  jobs. 


f*  Stressing  Attendance  and  Pimctuality.  A rigid  but  con- 
sistent attitude  on  the  part  of  WAC  personnel  was  adapted  to  help  each 
client  learn  the  meaning  of  attendance  and  punctuality.  Time  clocks  were 
used  to  ring  in  and  out  in  the  morning,  evening,  breaks,  and  lunch  time* 
Clients  were  docked  for  arriving  late,  or  break  time  was  reduced  by  the 
excessive  time  used  on  breaks.  Individual  and  group  counseling  were  in- 
cluded to  help  clients  better  accommodate  to  the  need  to  be  present  and  on 
time* 


g.  Stressing  the  Importance  of  Work  Time*  This  was  found 
to  be  related  to  attendance  and  punctuality.  Clients  who  claimed  illness 
but  appeared  to  be  malingering  were  allowed  to  rest  in  the  infirmary. 

They  were  told  to  ring  out.  They  received  no  pay  for  the  time  lost  from 
production.  The  clients  were  thereby  stimulated  to  use  less  and  less 
"sick”  time*  The  infirmary  was  useful  in  holding  the  c3.ient  on  the  prem- 
ises and  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  responsibility  to  the  job* 

h*  Teaching  the  Client  to  Work  Efficiently*  The  foreman 
taught  the  client  to  systematize  his  movements  before  beginning  to  pro- 
duce. Thus  the  client  learned  to  use  his  energies  without  wasted  mo- 
tions; i*e, , placing  tools  and  materials  so  as  to  avoid  excessive  or  awk- 
ward reaching. 


i.  Stressing  Personal  Responsibility.  The  client  was  re- 
quired to  call  foreman  personally  and  explain  his  reasons  if  he  had  to  be 
absent  from  the  Center,  He  was  taught  that  only  in  exceptional  instances 
could  a family  member,  a friend,  do  this  for  him.  This  procediare  was 
used  to  help  clients  assume  personal  responsibility  for  their  attendance. 

j*  Building  Tolerance  for  Work*  Clients  unable  to  toler- 
ate a full  day*s  work  were  allowed  to  work  a part  of  a day.  The  time 
spent  in  the  shop  was  increased  gradually  until  such  clients  could  toler- 
ate a full  day*s  work. 

k.  Stressing  Group  Goals.  Deadline  dates  for  completion 
of  contracts  which  were  imposed  on  the  Center  were  interpreted  to  the 
clients  as  group  goals.  The  foremen  indicated  to  each  client  the  part  he 
had  to  play  as  a member  of  the  group  in  meeting  the  new  and  increased 
pressures.  The  older  clients  often  responded  by  tapping  energies  and  re- 
sources which  they  had  not  displayed  and  thereby  increased  their  produc- 
tivity. Frequently  this  enhanced  productivity  was  sustained  after  the 
emergency  period* 

Awkwardness  in  relating  to  co-workers  and  supervisors  was  often 
the  basis  for  the  older  client ^s  failure  to  become  a good  worker.  The 
above  techniques  were  usually  not  enou^  to  effect  the  necessary  changes. 
When  these  techniques  were  combined  with  environmental  manipulations, 
many  more  clients  were  enabled  to  adjust.  Procedures  for  manipulating 
work  environment  were  instituted  specifically  and  gradually  after  discus- 
sion between  the  psychologist  and  the  foreman.  The  following  types  of 
manipulation  were  especially  helpful: 

a*  Seating  Arrangement*  Most  sedentary  jobs  were  struc- 
tured so  that  pairs  of  clients  faced  one  another  while  working.  This 
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type  of  seating  encouraged  interaction  and  reduced  the  sense  of  isolation. 
Talking  eventually  occurred  and  socializing  during  work  hours  was  permit- 
ted as  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  productivity.  As  the  client  pro- 
gressed in  his  ability  to  interact  with  peers,  his  seating  arrangement 
was  changed  so  that  he  was  gradually  introduced  to  different  kinds  of  per- 
sons and  different  relationships, 

b.  Teamwork  was  used  to  encourage  inter-personal  relation- 
ships and  further  reduce  feelings  of  isolation,  which,  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  older  clients,  had  been  reinforced  by  previous  years  of  liv- 
ing alone  and  having  none  but  superficial  social  relationships.  Several 
clients  working  together  toward  a goal  often  develop  a feeling  of  common 
objective,  and  a desire  to  aid  each  other,  which  is  translated  into  a 
rhythm  of  work. 


c.  Socialization,  Properly  organized  socializing  was  used 
to  reduce  isolation.  Clients  were  encouraged  to  spend  their  breaks  and 
lunch  periods  together  in  the  lounge  areas, 

d.  Model  Producers,  Selected  older  workers  were  used  to 
provide  models  to  younger  handicapped  persons.  As  a result  of  a process 
of  association  and  identification,  the  older  clients^  more  stable  atti- 
tudes toward  work  wei?e  introjected  by  the  disturbed  and  unsocial  younger 
clients.  Gains  in  feelings  of  self-esteem  and  usefulness  in  both  age 
groups  were  noted  as  they  became  more  productive  and  as  higher  wages 
earned  reinforced  the  process. 

Most  of  the  clients  needed  to  be  helped  to  learn  to  accept  su- 
pervision, sometimes  from  a younger  person.  For  this  reason,  levels  of 
supervision  were  used,  beginning  with  permissive  attitudes  and  progress- 
ing to  a highly  demanding  type  of  industrial  foreman.  All  industrial 
fos^emen  worked  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Production  Supervisor 
but  we3c*e  guided  by  a rehabilitation  psychologist  so  that  they  knew  when 
and  how  to  introduce  the  controls  and  pressures.  Weekly  conferences  were 
held  by  the  Project  Supervisor  and  the  Production  Supervisor  with  the 
foreman  to  discuss  methodological  problems  and  new  supervisory  techniques. 

The  psychologists  were  available  to  discuss  client  and  foremen 
difficulties  encountered  during  the  day.  This  Included  modification  of 
shop  procedures  and  the  manipulation  of  work  environment  so  that  the 
needs  of  the  client  were  met. 

Methods  and  procedures  of  each  job  were  organized  by  the  Produc- 
tion Supervisor,  He  devised  and  introduced  necessary  quality  and  quanti- 
ty controls,  and  made  certain  that  the  work  was  ultimately  performed  and 
supervised  in  a manner  consistent  with  competitive  industry.  The  indus- 
trial foreman  was  s^sponsible  for  implementing  the  procedures  structured 
by  the  Production  Supervisor  and  agreed  to  by  the  rehabilitation  psychol- 
ogist, Some  of  the  supervisory  techniques  used  at  the  Center  with  both 
older  and  younger  clients  included  the  following; 

a.  The  degree,  amount,  and  type  of  supervision  to  be 
given  initially  was  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  psychologist  su- 
pervising the  evaluation  process.  Thus,  a client  who  had  difficulties 
with  supervision  was  initially  exposed  to  a miniiaan  amount  of  shifting 
from  job  to  job  because  this  involved  too  many  contacts  with  foremen. 
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As  the  client  developed  more  ability  to  accept  supervision,  further 
changes  were  made  in  the  amottnt  and  type  of  supervision. 

1.  When  it  became  necessary  to  shift  a client  because 
the  work  contract  had  been  completed,  another  client  was  often  used  to 
instruct  the  older  person  in  new  tasks.  This  usually  reduced  some  of  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  changes  and  gave  the  client-instructor  an  op- 
portunity to  see  himse3Lf  as  capable  of  assuming  an  authoritarian  role  con 
structively.  Some  older  clients  became  good  cadre  leaders  with  their 
peers  and  the  younger  clients. 

c.  Piece  work  rates  motivated  the  client  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity. The  foreman  was  instructed  by  the  psychologist  to  give  or 
withhold  increments,  bonuses,  etc.  This  method  was  used  selectively  when 
it  was  determined  whether  the  giving  or  withholding  of  money  aided  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  client. 

d.  Goals  were  raised  when  the  foreman  noted  that  the  cli- 
ent was  responding  adequately.  Increased  goals  were  based  on  the  behav. 
ior  and  productivity.  The  gradual  increase  was  calculated  to  help  the 
client  continue  his  progress  toward  becoming  an  effective  worker. 

e.  The  foreman  insisted  that  the  client  perform  the  work 
in  the  sequence  and  methods  prescribed  for  the  job.  Clients  developing 
alternate  and  sometimes  better  methods  for  performing  a specific  job  were 
commended  by  the  foreman  for  initiative  but  instructed  to  perform  the 
work  according  to  prior  directions.  This  procediare  enabled  the  client  to 
leax*n  to  conform  to  prescribed  patterns  of  work. 

5*  Testing,  Mai^  older  clients  resisted  or  could  not  respond 
to  the  usual  psychological  tests  because  these  instruments  were  either 
foreign  to  their  cultural  development  or  contained  too  much  reading  mat- 
ter or  they  (Hie  clients)  were  too  emotionally  disturbed.  The  common  ap- 
proach to  evaluation  through  psychological  tests  of  ability  and  aptitudes 
failed  to  reveal  the  motivational  forces  which  affect  rehabilitation  pos- 
sibilities, Work  samples,  which  had  been  clinically  demonstrated  as  a 
useful  technique  for  dealing  with  other  age  groups  with  occupational 
handicaps,  were  adapted  for  these  clients  and  was  found  to  be  a more  ef- 
fective instrument  than  the  usual  psychological  tests.  Work  samples 
utilized  a simulated  work  situation  and  allowed  the  evaluation  psycholo- 
gist and  his  assistants  to  maintain  a sustained  observation  of  individual 
behavior  on  a variety  of  work  tasks,  so  that  the  rate  and  degree  of  ad- 
justability and  the  patterns  of  vocational  behavior  could  be  assessed. 
Work  samples  are  discussed  in  detail  later  in  this  section.  It  is  noted 
here  that  when  Hiis  procediare  was  coupled  with  formal  psychological  tests 
the  psychologist  was  provided  with  comprehensive  information  upon  which 
to  determine  the  direction  and  nature  of  personal  and  work  adjustment 
training.  Except  for  reading,  arithmetic  and  interest  tests,  most  formal 
tests  were  administered  only  if  necessary  and  feasible  and  if  the  client 
could  tolerate  them.  In  every  instance,  testing  was  performed  over  a 
period  of  days  during  the  evaluation  period;  the  client  was  not  subjected 
to  a full  day  of  testing. 

Hie  following  tests  were  administered  most  frequently,  but  se- 
lectively: Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale,  Flanigan  Classification 

Test,  Hackman-Gaither  luter'est  Inventory,  Calif oi*nia  Picture  Interest 
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Inventory,  Gates  Reading  Survey;  Jastak  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test;  Ben- 
der Gestalt  Visual  Motor  Organization  Test;  Raven  Progressive  Matrices; 
General  Aptitude  Test  Battery;  Bnployment  Aptitude  Suivey;  Purdue  Peg- 
board;  Crawford  Small  Parts;  The  Informal  Reading  Survey;  Home  Tree- 
Person;  Rorschach  Psycho-diagnostic  Test;  Hooper  Visual  Motor  Organiza- 
tion Test. 


6,  Counseling.  Individual  and  group  counseling  was  provided 
throughout  the  process  to  help  the  clients  mobilize  their  energies,  learn 
to  cope  with  interpersonal  relations,  and  make  vocational  choices.  Coun- 
seling dealt  with  personal  difficulties  which  impeded  the  client^s  ef- 
forts to  become  a "good  worker”.  It  was  always  related  to  the  work  situ- 
ation, When,  for  example,  a foreman  failed  to  foster  the  client adap- 
tation to  work,  the  client  was  invited  to  discuss  his  problem  privately 
with  the  psychologist.  The  problem  was  discussed  in  concrete,  down-to- 
earth  vocational  tezms.  If  this  kind  of  discussion  failed  to  help  the 
client  resolve  his  problem,  the  psychologist  referred  the  client  to  the 
supervising  psychologist  who  supplied  a more  personal,  subjective  discus- 
sion where  the  client  could  develop  deeper  insights.  Clients  who  could 
not  accept  and  use  individual  counseling  were  asked  to  attend  group  ses- 
sions at  least  once  a week. 

Group  sessions  were  problem- centered  and  structured  to  acconBno- 
date  five  to  eight  clients  of  all  ages  who  had  similar  problems.  These 
sessions  helped  the  clients  develop  insights  by  verbal  interchange  of 
similar  problems  and  thinking  through  possible  solutions.  Peer  influences 
supported  and  reinforced  what  gains  emerged  through  Individual  counseling. 
The  sessions  also  enabled  the  psychologist  to  Identify  particular  atti- 
tudes to  be  expressed  by  foremen  so  they  might  restructure  the  work  to 
get  more  favorable  reactions  from  each  client. 

Vocational  counseling  was  provided  near  the  close  of  the  cli- 
ent's program.  It  was  oriented  toward  helping  the  client  capitalize  on 
the  gains  and  growth  resulting  from  working.  Both  individual  and  group 
vocational  sessions  were  devoted  to  helping  the  client  face  and  grapple 
with  problems  of  choosing,  entering  upon  and  succeeding  in  a job.  The 
final  phase  was  directed  at  heightening  the  client ^s  motivational  level 
so  that  he  could  move  toward  a vocational  goal  and  a specific  entry  job. 

7,  Family  Interviews  and  Casework.  On  the  day  a client  began 
his  program,  a letter  was  sent  to  a member  of  his  family,  or  some  other 
interested  person,  whose  name  the  client  had  given  at  the  intake  inter- 
view, This  letter  was  an  invitation  to  call  the  supervising  psychologist 
for  an  appointment.  When  the  client ^s  relative  visited  the  Center,  the 
psychologist  or  social  worker  explained  the  program, and  the  client’s  pro- 
gress in  the  program  was  discussed.  Seeing  the  client  in  the  program  and 
the  environment  in  which  he  was  bt ing  helped  usually  resulted  in  securing 
understanding  and  support  for  the  program. 

Interviews  with  relatives  also  served  the  secondary  function  of 
obtaining  additional  information  about  the  family  background;  i.e, , so- 
cial, cultural,  economic,  health,  behavior  in  the  hOTie  and  neighborhood. 
Such  infoimation  was  useful  to  the  psychologists  and  counselors  in  under- 
standing and  helping  the  client. 

Shortly  before  the  client  completed  his  program,  another  family 
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interview  was  held*  The  rehabilitation  psychologist  or  the  social  worker 
conducted  this  interview.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  interview  was  to 
secure  continuing  support  for  the  client  while  he  was  looking  for  a job, 
or  had  found  a job.  Among  the  items  discussed  was  the  client’s  progress, 
his  new  found  strengths  areas  for  additional  improvement,  recommendations 
for  family  supportive  actions,  etc. 

Many  of  the  clients  had  neither  friends  nor  family.  But  those 
relatives  and  friends  who  were  able  to  come  to  the  Center  showed  a lively 
interest  in  what  was  happening  to  the  client* 

The  caseworker  met  with  each  client  during  the  first  week  of 
the  program  to  clarify  problems  and  answer  questions,  and  help  the  client 
understand  and  make  full  use  of  all  the  services  available  at  the  Center. 
The  case  worker  also  sought  out,  and  defined  any  problems  which  might 
hinder  the  client’s  rehabilitation  as  the  client  progressed  through  the 
program.  She  consulted  with  the  rehabilitation  psychologist  responsible 
for  the  client’s  program.  Thus  there  was  joint  planning  for  the  client’s 
total  rehabilitation.  The  case  worker  arranged  for  referral  of  the  cli- 
ents to  appropriate  community  health  and  welfare  agencies,  and  through 
close  liaison  with  these  agencies,  was  able  to  feed  back  information  af- 
fecting the  client’s  adjustment. 

8.  Remediation*  The  results  of  tests  administered  to  these 
clients  as  part  of  the  intake  procedures  revealed  a severe  lack  of  educa- 
tional achievement,  especially  in  the  basic  reading  skills  ^d  in  arith- 
metic. Such  under- achievement  made  it  difficult  to  rehabilitate  them  for 
many  jobs.  Many  did  not  have  the  reading  and  writing  ability  needed  to 
complete  a job  application  successfully;  some  were  non-readers. 

It  was  hypothesized  (1)  that  a positive  change  in  level  of  com- 
munication could  be  effected  through  a specially  constructed  remedi  1- 
type  program  for  this  type  of  population,  and  (2)  that  meaningful  educa- 
tional materials  could  be  developed  from  the  vocational  and  life  experi- 
ences of  the  individuals  who  comprise  this  population. 

The  same  instructor  met  each  group  for  three  sixty-minute  ses- 
sions per  week  for  at  least  eight  consecutive  weeks.  The  first  and  last 
weeks  were  utilized  for  pre  and  post  testing,  leaving  about  six  weeks  for 
actual  instruction.  At  the  close  of  the  first  week,  an  individual  con- 
ference was  held  with  each  trainee  to  discuss  the  test  results  and  to  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  the  class  sessions  planned*  Dnphasis  was  placed  up- 
on the  voluntary  nature  of  their  participation  and  the  vocational  orien- 
tation of  the  content  of  the  subsequent  activities*  Clients  who  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  project  were  not  paid  for  the  time  spent  in  remedi- 
ation* 


In  addition  to  the  screening  tests  administered  at  intake,  the 
following  measuring  instruments  were  employed  for  instructional  planning 
and  placement:  (1)  an  Informal  Reading  Inventory,  modified  for  group 

use,  to  aid  in  accurate  identification  of  the  proper  instructional  read- 
ing level;  (2)  an  Individual  Word  Recognition  Test  to  determine  the  sub- 
ject’s word  I'ecogiiitidrf  and  word  anaTysis  skills;  (3)  a Spelling  Inven- 
tory; (4)  a second  standardized  reading  test  to  be  administered  under 
controlled  conditions,  and  selected  at  a level  of  difficulty  felt  to  be 
more  appropriate  for  the  trainee’s  current  reading  ability;  the  Coopera- 
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tive  English  Reading  Comprehension  Test^  liower  Level,  was  used  with  Group 
A;  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  Elementary  or  Intermediate  Batteries, 
was  used  with  Group  B;  (5)  a Sentence  Completion  Test  prepared  at  the 
Work  Adjustment  Center  for  use  with  the  train^s;  (6)  the  Buck  House* 

Tree -Person  Test*  Alternate  forms  were  employed* 

A sequential  develo^ent  of  skills  was  followed,  using  a sys- 
tematic approach*  Appropriate  instructional  needs  were  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  trainees*  backgrounds,  interests,  and  motivations. 

Each  trainee  progressed  from  mastery  of  easier  skills  to  more  difficult 
skills  in  prescribed  order.  A major  guideline  was  to  begin  teaching  at  a 
level  at  which  success  was  relatively  assured  for  all  trainees.  This  was 
adhered  to  throughout  the  instructional  period  for  both  groups. 

Varied  types  of  speech  distortions  and  mis articulations  were 
noted  in  oral  discussion  and  re-reading.  Practice  in  auditory  discrimi- 
nation was  provided  in  each  class  session.  Effective  oral  expression  was 
emphasized  in  the  context  of  the  discussions.  The  oral  language  used 
within  the  group  and  in  the  lunchroom  or  shop  became  quite  different*  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  that  the  positive  transfer  of  the  improved  speech 
habits  developed  in  class  was  effected  in  their  speech  outside  of  class 
within  such  a short  period  of  time.  A unit  on  social  security  proved  en- 
lightening to  the  group  in  general.  Discussions  often  branched  off  into 
topics  of  general  information  and  clarification  of  misinformation* 

An  anecdotal  commentary  of  Impressions  gained  by  the  instructor 
from  the  class  sessions  was  compiled  on  a periodic  basis,  Conmients  and 
suggestions  emanating  from  the  professional  and  vocational  staff  members 
of  the  Center  were  also  recorded.  As  these  records  were  evaluated,  modi- 
fications were  made  in  the  continuing  instructional  program* 

Each  person  was  taken  individually  for  an  experience -writing 
activity  as  frequently  as  possible*  The  stories  were  dictated  to  the  in- 
structor or  into  a dictaphone  for  later  transcription,  reading  and  edit- 
ing* The  trainees  wrote  about  personal  experiences  and  problems  of  per- 
sonal concern.  Such  things  as  ambitions,  family  concerns,  vivid  memories, 
and  feelings  were  freely  recorded  by  most* 

9.  Staffing*  Case  conferences  were  used  to  determine  the  cli- 
ent’s employability  and  formulate  the  most  effective  methods  for  facili- 
tating his  rehabilitation*  The  conference  also  fixed  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  reconmendations.  Depending  on  the  length  of  stay  in  the 
program,  each  client  was  staffed  formally  at  least  once,  and  frequently 
twice  or  more*  Additional  formal  and  informal  conferences  were  held  to 
prescribe  methods  for  dealing  with  current  problems,  review  results  of 
particular  treatments,  etc. 

The  initial  staff  conference  was  held  during  the  client’s  third 
week  in  the  program,  usually  after  the  pre-vocational  evaluation  period. 
This  was  attended  by  the  supervising  psychologist,  the  pre-vocational 
evaluation  supervisor,  the  client’s  rehabilitation  counselor,  the  social 
worker,  and  the  representative  of  the  agency  which  referred  the  client  to 
the  program.  The  basic  question  answered  at  this  time  was  whether  or  not 
the  client  should  be  continued  at  the  Work  Adjustmout*  Center,  If , as  a 
result  of  this  confex^enoe,  the  client  was  retained  in  the  progi'am,  the 
staffing  then  aimed  at  modifying  his  behavior  so  he  could  develop  a 
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suitable  worker  personality*  His  vocational  assets  are  enumerated  as  are 
his  specific  work  problems.  The  gr*oup  made  recommendations  regarding 
methods  for  strengthening  the  client's  positive  traits  as  well  as  dealing 
with  his  liabilities. 

Some  clients  were  terminated  at  the  initial  staffing  because 
they  were  ready  for  competitive  placement,  or  they  were  so  severely  tmem- 
ployable  that  they  were  unable  to  use  JEVS  services.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  client  was  referred,  if  possible,  to  an  appropriate  community  agency 
which  was  equipped  to  deal  with  his  particular  problem.  The  client  who 
was  competitively  employable  was  referred  to  the  employment  counselor  at 
the  Jewish  Employment  and  Vocational  Service,  who  attempted  to  place  him* 

A second  case  conferencewas  conducted  for  clients  remaining  in 
the  program*  This  conference  was  primarily  concerned  with  determining 
specific  vocational  goals  and  dealt  primarily  with  clients  who,  though 
originally  deemed  unemployable,  were  able  to  organize  their  personalities 
and  mobilize  their  enexgies  enough  to  be  able  to  enter  a job. 

In  the  informal  staff ings  the  professional  and  industrial  staff 
discussed  particular  client  problems  and  progress,  and  determined  the 
best  way  to  handle  specific  incidents.  These  discussions  clarified  prob- 
lem situations  and  provided  immediate  treatment  solutions. 

10.  Reporting.  A file  was  kept  on  each  client  which  included 
psycho-social  and  occupational  data  furnished  by  other  agencies,  the  psy- 
chological evaluation  x*eports,  production  reports,  and  summaries  of  staff 
discussions  and  observations  at  the  Center* 

a.  Reporting  for  the  Intake  Interview.  When  a client  ar- 
rived at  the  Center  for  an  intake  interview,  it  was  noted  by  the  recep- 
tionist, who  advised  the  referring  agency  that  the  client  had  kept  his 
appointment.  If  the  client  failed  to  keep  his  appointment,  the  intake 
psychologist  notified  the  agency  worker.  During  the  intake  interview, 
the  psychologist  attempted  to  gather  as  much  information  about  the  youth 
as  possible.  Since  many  of  the  clients  were  defensive  and  non-committal, 
some  of  the  material  had  to  be  obtained  after  the  client  had  entered  the 
program. 


In  addition  to  an  application  form,  which  listed  identify- 
ing information  and  described  psycho-social  and  educational  history  and 
problems,  the  intake  psychologist  used  a supplemental  data  form  to  sum- 
marize highli^ts  about  the  client's  socio-economic  history.  Additional 
forms  were  used  to  help  the  client  estimate  his  physical  health,  etc, 

b.  Reporting  for  Pre-vocational  Evaluation.  Usually,  the 
client  entered  the  evaluation  phase  of  the  pro^am  no  later  than  two  days 
after  the  intake  interview.  On  the  day  he  started,  notice  was  sent  to 
the  referring  agency.  If  the  client  did  not  report,  the  referring  agency 
was  also  notified.  From  the  time  the  client  entered  pre-vocational  eval- 
uation until  his  transfer  to  production  evaluation  detailed  personal, 
psychological  and  vocational  observations  were  recorded.  For  each  task 
within  each  occupational  area  at  each  level  of  difficulty,  starting, 
stopping,  and  total  times  were  noted.  The  client  was  rated  for  both 
speed  of  performance  and  accuracy.  In  addition,  behavioral  observations 
such  as  punctuality,  attendance,  appearance,  frustration,  tolerance. 
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learning  speed , psycho -motor  activity , etc • , v:ere  recorded*  When  the 
client  finished  the  pre-vocational  evaluation  phase,  a detailed  summary 
check  list  was  completed  by  the  evaluation  psychologist  describing  his 
overall  behavior,  enumerating  vocational  strengths  and  liabilities,  and 
making  recommendations  for  the  next  phase  in  the  rehabilitation  process. 
When  the  client  moved  into  production  evaluation,  he  was  assigned  to  an 
industrial  foreman.  This  foreman  also  received  a transfer  form, which  was 
completed  by  “ftie  pre-vocational  evaluation  staff,  describing  the  client  in 
terminology  that  the  foreman  could  understand. 

c.  Reporting  for  Production  Evaluation.  Both  the  fox  nan 
and  rehabilitation  psychologist  kept  detailed  records  of  clients  pi'  ^ress. 
Daily  and  weekly  production  reports  were  kept.  These  were  included  by 
the  rehabilitation  psychologist  in  charting  the  client’s  development. 
Progress  reports  were  completed  for  each  client  periodically.  When  the 
client  completed  his  program,  the  psychologist  wrote  a narrative  report 
describing  his  development  and  recommending  the  type  of  job  that  was  most 
feasible  for  him*  Copies  of  this  report  were  sent  to  the  Jewish  Employ- 
ment and  Vocational  Service  employment  counselor  and  the  case  worker  in 
the  referring  agency. 

d.  Case  Files.  Case  records  were  compiled  by  the  staff  of 
Jewish  Employment  and  Vocational  Service  containing  all  of  the  above  doc- 
uments and  reports.  These  were  forwarded  to  the  employment  counselor  at 
JEVS  for  use  in  the  placement  process.  The  employment  counselor  added 
information  regarding  client  reactions  to  the  referrals,  placement  re- 
sults and  follow-up  information. 

11.  Placement.  Approximately  two  weeks  before  termination,  cli- 
ents who  appeared  likely  to  be  employable  were  referred  to  the  JEVS  em- 
ployment counselor  at  the  agency’s  main  office  for  placement  services. 
Actual  job  development  was  started,  whenever  possible,  in  the  client’s 
presence.  If  a job  possibility  was  elicited  during  the  first  session, 
the  client  was  referred  with  appropriate  su^estions  as  to  the  type  of 
conduct  most  likely  to  result  in  his  being  hired.  Usually  this  attempt 
at  finding  a job  at  first  was  not  successful.  The  client  was  assur*ed 
that  rejections  were  to  be  expected  in  job  finding  and  that  efforts  would 
continue  until  he  was  placed.  The  client  was  given  an  appointment  to  re- 
turn for  additional  placement  services. 

Before  the  client  was  given  a referral,  the  counselor  talked 
with  the  prospective  employer  explaining  the  clients  assets  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  employer  could  best  utilize  the  client.  The  job 
opportunity  was  explained  to  the  client  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  shown 
that  he  vjould  be  able  to  not  only  get  the  job  but  be  successful  in  it. 

The  client  was  told  to  report  back  to  the  employment  counselor  immediate- 
ly if  he  lost  the  job. 


Follow-through  and  Follow-ui 


a*  Follow-through  was  the  technique  used  to  assure  that 
the  client  was  securing  the  necessary  Indivldunlizcd  services  so  that  he 
could  achieve  maximum  rehabilitation.  It  was  not  only  an  evaluatJ(»ii  pro 
cess  but  it  was  also  an  ordering  of  additional  needed  scivlces.  It  was 
an  internal  part  of  the  service  as  it  was  perfoL'nicd. 
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b.  Follow-up,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  after-the-fact 
technique.  It  was  used  after  the  client  had  completed  his  evaluation  and 
counseling  processes  and  was  in  a job.  Its  purpose  was  to  determine  whe- 
ther he  had  made  a satisfactory  adjustment,  whether  the  services  given 
him  during  the  course  of  the  program  were  adequate,  and  whether  he  was 
continuing  to  develop  vocationally  and  is  maintaining  his  goals.  It  was, 
therefore,  a technique  which  gave  the  counselors  another  opportunity  to 
take  additional  corrective  steps  in  behalf  of  the  client  who  was  not  mak- 
ing a maximum  adjustment*  It  was  also  helpful  in  evaluating  the  overall 
program  and  making  changes  in  techniques  and  goals. 

Follow-up  and  follow-through  were  used  to  secure  informa- 
tion about  (1)  the  reactions  of  the  client  to  the  work  adjustment  program; 
and  (2)  the  reactions  of  the  client  to  a job. 

Since  both  processes  were  used  before  or  after  completing 
the  program,  it  should  be  stated  what  is  meant  by  adjustment.  Adjustment 
was  defined  to  mean  the  client’s  ability  to  meet  physical,  motional  and 
mental  demands  of  a job  which  were  consistent  with  his  capacities,  person- 
ality and  development,  and  his  continuing  motivation  for  training  and/or 
work.  This  means  that  studying  the  client’s  reactions  to  a work  situa- 
tion, to  the  supervisors  in  the  work  situation,  and  to  the  supervisors 
and  the  peers  in  the  Center,  would  yield  valuable  data  which  could  be 
used  to  rehabilitate  older  handicapped  clients.  These  reactions  are  de- 
V ibed^nd  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Follow-through  was  incorporated  into  the  counseling  provided  at 
the  Center.  A client’s  problem  was  dealt  with  as  a work  problem.  The 
first  level  in  the  process  was  the  industrial  foreman  who  stressed  work  of 
good  quality;  taught  the  client  to  pace  himself  properly;  emphasized  per- 
sistence; and  stressed  productivity,  attendance  and  punctuality,  personal 
responsibility,  and  the  group  goals  as  the  reality  factors  spec:tfic  to 
being  an  efficient  worker.  When  a client  evidenced  difficult  in  any  one 
of  these  areas,  the  foreman  attemjited  to  help  him  work  out  his  problem. 

If  the  foreman  failed,  he  referred  the  client  to  his  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor, who  tried  to  help  him  luiderstand  and  accept  the  problon  so  that  he 
could  deal  more  effectively  with  it. 

The  professional  staff  att^pted  to  reach  absentees  by 
phone  or  mail.  If  after  two  attempts  the  client  was  not  reached,  a staff 
member  visited  the  client  in  his  home.  Our  experience  with  these  older 
persons  indicates  that  response  on  mail  questionnaires  was  not  rewarding. 
By  far  the  most  successful  procedure  was  the  personal  visit.  It  was, 
however,  extremely  costly  because  of  the  number  of  "call  backs"  which  had 
to  be  made.  With  an  older  disabled  and  disadvantaged  population  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  cost  can  be  decreased  significantly. 

Methods  Used  for  Evaluating  Effectiveness  of  Procedures 

The  ultimate  criterion  of  success  in  this  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram was  job  placement  in  the  competitive  labor  market.  It  was  Jypothe- 
sized  that, if  a client  was  accepted  into  the  pi‘Ogram,he  was  feasible  for 
a period  of  comprehensive  pre -vocational  evaluation.  During  the  evalua- 
tion it  was  possible  to  confirm  the  hunches  made  at  intake  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  client’s  problem,  as  well  as  to  assess  his  functional  lev- 
els. 
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A prediction  was  then  made  I'egarding  whether  or  not  the  client 
would  respond  to  vocational  treatments.  This  prediction  was  discussed 
and  evaluated  during  a conference  which  was  attended  by  JEVS  staff  mem- 
bers emd  professionals  from  other  agencies.  The  following  variables  were 
most  commonly  enumerated  as  client  difficulties:  attendance,  persever- 

ance, production  rate  (qpiantity)  , qpiallty,  supervision,  co-woricer  rela- 
tionships, appearance,  punctuality,  frustration  toleration,  attention 
span,  learning  ability,  transferability,  organizational  and  planning 
skills,  physical  stamina  (fatigue)  and  utilization  of  resources.  The 
freqpiency  and  intensity  of  these  factors  were  an  indication  of  the  indi- 
vidual's level  of  vocational  pathology. 

The  degree  to  which  the  client  was  able  to  modify  his  negative 
behavior,  as  exemplified  by  any  one  of  the  above  fifteen  characteristics, 
was  a measure  or  index  of  his  employability.  During  the  work  adjustment 
training  phase  weekly  foreman  ratings  and  psychologist's  monthly  progress 
reports,  with  accompanying  individual  and  group  counseling  sessions, 
served  as  the  basic  evaluation  tools.  Clients  were  given  immediate  feed- 
back of  their  progress  and/or  lack  of  progress,  perhaps  even  regression. 
Formal  progress  reports  compiled  by  foreman  and  psychologists  determined 
trainee  promotions  from  one  section  to  another,  l^ius,  when  a client 
modified  his  problem  or  problems,  he  was  moved  to  a new  section  and  fore- 
mem  which  was  commensurate  with  his  functioning.  This  narrowing  between 
functional  and  potential  performance  was  another  indication  of  whether  or 
not  the  client  was  improving.  When  a client  reached  a plateau  of  level 
of  achievement  beyond  which  he  could  not  perform,  this  was  a cue  that 
termination  from  the  program  should  be  considered.  At  this  point  another 
staff  conference  was  held  at  which  possible  fields  and  levels  of  employ- 
ment were  identified*  Throughout  the  program,  counseling  was  provided  to 
support  the  client  and  to  introduce  vocational  objectives.  It  was  hy- 
pothesized that  the  facility  with  which  a client  was  able  to  bring  his 
aspirational  levels  into  focus  with  his  native  resources  was  another  cri- 
terion of  success. 

When  field  and  level  of  ©nployment  were  identified,  placement 
activities  were  initiated.  The  intezval  between  the  client's  termination 
and  the  time  he  reported  on  a job  was  considered  crucial  since  deteriora- 
tion could  occur.  To  prevent  regression,  a transitional  program  was  de- 
veloped to  maintain  clients  until  a job  placement  was  effected*  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  client  was  able  to  continue  his  high  level  ot  perform- 
ance on  a three  instead  of  a five-day-a-week  basis  was,  in  a sense,  an 
assessment  of  the  client's  readiness  for  work.  The  ability  of  the  client 
to  hemdle  referrals  to  employers  and  secure  the  prospective  job  was  em- 
other  indication  as  to  how  well  adjusted  he  was;  and  finally,  the  ability 
of  the  client  to  work  successfully  in  a job  away  frcwn  the  Center  was  the 
real  test  of  his  adjustment  emd  the  vocational  treatments  accoz*ded  him. 

Follow-up  V7ith  the  client  and  the  employer  at  regular  and  set 
intervals  checked  the  accuracy  of  all  the  previous  assessments,  enabled 
the  staff  to  initiate  program  revisions,  and  assured  continuing  service 
to  clients  needing  additional  help. 

In  sunmary,  various  levels  of  supervision  were  able  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  by  observing  client  gains;  by  reading 
psychologists'  and  foremen's  behavioral  and  produc+*ion  reports  on  speci- 
fic clients,  reviewing  psychologists'  iiiterpx'etatlons  of  testing  and 
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counseling  sessions;  listening  to  tapes  of  group  sessions,  and  noting  the 
level  of  discussion  in  staff  conferences*  Additionally,  observations  of 
persons  from  various  disciplines  and  other  agencies  vrere  an  ingredient  in 
the  total  evaluation  process*  As  indicated  above,  the  most  canicial  vari- 
able was  present  only  after  the  client  had  left  the  Center  for  a job; 
i*e.,  whether  he  was  functioning  successfully  on  the  job  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  employer*  The  JEVS  placement  service  had  been  madt;  available 
for  as  long  as  the  client  needed  it*  The  total  evaluation  of  client  suc- 
cess, therefore,  cannot  be  made  at  this  time* 

Work  Sample  Procedure 


The  co;.  ?ept  upon  which  the  JEVS  work  sample  evaluation  was 
based  is  that  work  tasks  can  be  graded  on  a scale  of  psychological  com- 
plexity and  that  the  performance  of  more  complex  tasts  demands  a higher 
ego  organization  and  integrity  than  lower  level  tasks..  It  was  hypothe- 
cized  that  work  sample  performance  would  reveal  occupational  aptitude  and 
personality  functional  factors  reflecting  personal  and  social  con^eten- 
cies  for  work  and  potential  for  particular  development  and  adjustment* 

At  the  present  time,  the  JEVS  system  of  graded  work  s^ples, 
though  progressively  refined  and  Improved  over  the  years,  is  mainly  a 
clinical  instrument.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  work  sample  tasks  are 
distributed  in  twenty  broad  occupational  categories,  Tliese  tasks  are 
graded  in  five  levels  of  difficulty  and  range  from  eliciting  routine  re- 
petitive responses  to  problem-solving  or  abstract  reasoning.  Each  task 
has  tentat.Tve  nonns  for  competitive  industry,  sheltered  eraplo^^nt  and 
sub-marginal  populations* 

Tasks  are  scaled  for  measures  of  time  and  accuracy,  and  specify 
ratings  of  particular  aptitudinal  and  personality  variables  which  are 
present  in  the  task  performance*  In  addition,  observations  of  social  and 
work  behavior  during  task  performance  and  over  the  total  evaluation  peri- 
od are  recorded  in  brief  descriptive  or  narrative  form*  Administrative 
instructions  have  been  written  for  each  task* 

To  Improve  consistency  and  reliability,  each  work  sample  was 
standardized  in  terms  of  the  manner  in  which  instructions  were  given  to 
the  clients*  All  evaluators  instsnict  in  the  same  way,  using  the  same 
words  verbatum* 

JEVS  psychologists  are  now  attempting  both  to  extend  the  range 
of  work  sample  tasks  and  to  standardize  each*  Normative  data  is  being 
collected  and  the  experimental  design  refined.  Each  sample  is  being 
scaled  to  establish  ranges  for  time  and  accuracy.  The  average  (mean) 
time  of  all  these  is  computed.  Good  and  poor  time  scores  are  plus  one 
and  minus  one  standard  deviation  respectively;  excellent  and  very  poor 
scores  are  plus  two  and  minus  two  standard  deviations  respectively.  For 
exaiitple,  if,  for  the  washer  sorting  task,  the  average  time  was  thirty 
minutes  and  the  standard  deviation  time  five  minutes,  very  poor  time 
would  be  forty  minutes,  poor  time  thirty-five  minutes,  good  time  twenty- 
five  minutes,  and  excellent  time  twenty  minutes  or  less.  It  seems  impor- 
tant to  discriminate  between  the  sexes  for  each  work  sampje  because  com- 
bining the  two  could  be  misleading,  since  there  appeal's  to  be  a bi-modal 
distribution* 
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Another  of  the  problems  with  which  the  psychologists  are  pres- 
ently engaged  is  concerned  with  a rating  of  qualitative  factors.  Cri- 
teria ^e  being  written  to  define  what  constitutes  ”good"  and  "poor"  per- 
formance* Using  these  criteria,  observations  should  be  more  objective. 

For  instance,  reasons  for  failure  such  as  negative  attitudes,  sloppiness 
of  work,  poor  eye-hand  coordination  will  be  incorporated  as  the  basis  for 
a client  being  considered  poor  on  any  one  sample.  Consequently « rating 
definitions  should  be  clear  and  counselors  can  be  more  objective  regard- 
ing the  clients  ability  to  achieve  an  occupational  aptitude  pattern  (GAP). 

The  ability  of  JEVS  psychologists  to  predict  OAP»s  is  at  best 
tentative.  Present:  procedures  used  systematically,  though  clinically,^ 
appear  to  offer  evidence  that  continued  experimentation  and  research  will 
produce  an  instrument  which  can  provide  statistically  significant  predic- 
tions* When  this  has  been  achieved,  JEVS  hopes  to  develop  and  publish  a 
manual  for  use  in  replicating,  administering,  and  interpreting  stan- 
daxHlized  work  samples  for  evaluative  and  predictive  purposes  with  occupa- 
tionally handicapped  populations. 

IV.  RESULTS 

Six  hundred  disabled  older  persons  were  given  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  at  the  JEVS  Work  Adjustment  Center  during  a four-year 
program  ending  June  30,1966*  Data  regarding  the  outcome  of  the  program 
will  be  found  in  Tables  X to  XV  of  the  Appendix*  The  following  data  are 
abstracted  from  the  tables  and  the  counselors^  case  records  to  render  a 
concise  picture  of  the  most  significant  effects. 

All  600  clients  received  an  initial  intensive  vocational  evalu- 
ation but  only  five  clients  could  enter  any  kind  of  employment  at  the  end 
of  the  evaluation  period.  Three  of  these  five  clients  recently  lost 
their  jobs  and  are  receiving  counseling  and  placement  services  at  JEVS. 
Three  other  clients  were  referred  to  MDTA  courses  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Employment  Service;  two  completed  the  training  and  have  been  placed 
by  the  State  Employment  Service.  The  other  client  failed  to  complete  his 
training  because  of  illness* 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  (approximately  609^  were  recom- 
mended for  personal  and  work  adjustment  training  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
evaluation  service;  229  (approximately  389^  were  not  feasible  for  further 
vocational  services*  Attempts  were  made  to  refer  them  to  other  agencies 
for  physical,  emotional  and  social  adjustment  services*  Five  other  cli- 
ents were  in  process  at  the  writing  of  this  report. 

The  severity  and  complexity  of  the  older  disabled  worker^s  prob- 
lems becomes  more  apparent  when  we  examine  the  229  persons  who  were  not 
feasible  for  further  vocational  services  after  the  evaluation  period. 

One  Jiundred  and  fourteen  (5050  were  referred  to  other  agencies  for  health 
or  social  services*  The  balance  included  46  who  terminated  themselves, 

24  who  refused  referrals,  19  who  were  hospitalized,  21  for  whom  no  serv- 
ices were  available  in  the  community,  and  5 who  died.  Several  of  the 
persons  who  were  hospitalized  have  recently  returned  to  the  agency  for 
services*  The  results  describing  JEVS  efforts  on  their  behalf  were  in- 
con'iplete  and  could  not  be  tabulated  at  this  writing. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  persons  (234  males  and  124  fe- 
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males)  needed  and  agreed  to  accept  work  and  personal  adjustment  services* 
Two  hundred  and  forty-six  (6990  completed  these  services  and  obtained  em- 
ployment* Of  all  the  placements,  86?^  were  in  competitive  industry;  ex- 
cluding 69  jobs  which  the  clients  failed  to  hold  at  least  three  (3) 
months,  JEVS  counselors  made  194  (9250  of  other  205  plat*ements  in 
ccMTipetitive  industry*  These  placements  included  some  of  the  69  clients 
who  had  failed  to  hold  their  first  jobs,  JEVS  staff  made  41  placements 
in  sheltered  settings. 

Four  males  were  referred  to  and  entered  MDTA  training  in  the 
following  courses:  Maintenance  nsen  (2);  Auto  mechanic  (1);  Sewing  mach- 

ine repairman  (1).  One  dropped  out  and  is  being  counselled  at  JEVS;  2 
completed  their  training  and  have  been  placed  by  the  State  Employment 
Service;  1 has  not  completed  his  training* 

At  the  close  of  the  program,  17  clients  were  awaiting  place- 
ment; 10  were  in  treatment;  14  were  hospitalized;  45  were  unemployable; 

10  completed  the  program  but  could  not  be  reached  in  the  follow-up;  9 re- 
fused placement  services;  and  3 died.  Since  the  placement  ai^  follow-up 
process  continues  until  the  client  has  achieved  adjustment,  it  is  likely 
that  additional  clients  will  be  placed,  particularly  from  the  following 
categories:  awaiting  placement,  in  treatment,  hositalized,  and,  of 

course,  the  clients  who  lose  their  jobs. 

Considerable  effort  was  necessary  to  place  the  clients  served* 
Rarely  could  the  client  be  placed  on  the  job  orders  which  JEVS  routinely 
procured*  It  was  found  that  the  most  effective  and  economical  technique 
was  to  develop  a specific  opening  for  each  client.  The  average  number 
of  telephone  calls  expended  for  this  purpose  was  eight.  Although  it  was 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  develop  an  opening  for  women,  a ^eater  pro- 
portion of  the  women  seem  to  have  had  a slightly  better  facility  for  re- 
taining the  job  once  they  obtained  it.  Thus  of  180  men  placed,  130  (7290 
were  able  to  hold  their  jobs;  of  94  wcwnen,  74  (7990  were  placed  and  held 
their  jobs* 

It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  more 
unskilled  jobs  for  men  than  women.  Local  labor  market  information  sug- 
gests this  to  be  the  effect  of  the  placement  of  war  contracts  in  the  area» 
It  is  considered  that  the  situation  for  wcwnen  "will  be  better  during  the 
next  year"  when  jobs  will  be  diluted  and  simplified.  There  will  be  ^ 
increasing  number  of  trainee,  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  available 
during  the  coming  year.  This  should  make  the  task  of  placing  both  older 
nandicapped  men  and  women  somewhat  less  onerous* 

When  it  was  found  that  a particular  client  could  not  accommo- 
date to  the  employer’s  hiring  process,  the  JEVS  placement  counselor  ac- 
companied the  client  to  the  interview.  Fifty-six  such  visits  were  made, 
both  to  facilitate  the  placement  and  also  to  help  the  individual  client 
deal  with  his  feelings  of  dependency  without  the  support  of  the  Center’s 
psychological  staff.  To  help  clients  maintain  themselves  in  employment, 
additional  counseling  was  provided  at  JEVS  offices  during  the  evenir^g 
hours.  During  the  final  year  of  the  program,  48  persons  were  seen  once 
or  more  during  the  off  hours. 

Two  hundred  and  five  competitive  placements  (194  JEVS;  11  other 
sources)  were  examined  to  detGj.iiiiue  whether  thei‘e  were  significant  age 
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differentials  (table  Xll)  which  might  yield  clues  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  other  older  disabled  persons.  Placements  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Age  Range 


% Placements 


45  to  54  39 
55  to  64  55 
65  & Over  6 


the  above  order  of  placement  occurred  regardless  of  sex  and  usually  de- 
spite the  nature  of  the  disability.  No  firm  explanation  is  offered  re- 
garding why  more  of  the  55  to  64  age  group  were  placed  than  the  45  to  54 
age  group.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  persons  with  emotional,  person- 
ality and  intellectual  disabilities  (regardless  of  age  and  sex)  were 
placed  more  consistently  than  persons  in  other  disability  categories. 
More  than  half  (5150  of  all  the  placements  presented  problems  of  this 
nature.  It  may  be  that  the  difference  was  due  «.o  JEVS’s  long  experience 
in  counseling  persons  with  emotional  and  intellectual  disabilities. 
Sixty-three  (63)  males  and  42  females  in  this  category  were  placed. 

These  constituted  485^  and  565^  respectively  of  the  male  and  female  place- 
ments. 


Thirty-one  percent  of  the  clients  placed  had  multiple  physical 
disabilities.  A somewhat  higher  rate  of  plademerits  was  made  for  this 
group  of  males;  i.e.,  345^  as  compared  to  265^  females. 

The  number  of  persons  with  sensory  and  ^stemic  diseases  served 
and  placed  was  too  small  for  us  to  draw  firm  conclusions.  It  does  appear 
that,  despite  the  limited  data,  the  45  to  54  age  group  may  be  the  easiest 
age  group  to  place;  the  65  and  over  age  group  would  probably  present  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

In  Table  II  it  is  shown  that  unskilled  and  service  persons  con- 
stituted m%  of  the  sample,  (This  percentage  does  not  include  the  10 
males  and  4 females  with  no  previous  work  history).  The  other  occupa- 
tional levels  were:  semi-skilled  225^;  skilled  8%;  clerical  95^;  sales  856; 

professional  356;  supervisory  356.  Placements  effected  indicate  that  many 
of  the  clients  in  the  program  were  downgraded  vocationally.  (Table  Xlll) 
Placements  are  summarized  as. follows: 


OcGUDational  Category 

- 56  of  Plac< 

Unskilled  & Service 

59 

Semi-skilled 

17 

Skilled 

4 

Clerical 

13 

Sales 

6 

Managerial  & Professional 

1 

Total  ,. 

100 

Dowiigx*ading  occui^red  in  both  blue  and  white  collar  jobs.  Even 
though  there  was  a higher  percentage  of  persons  placed  in  clerical  jobs, 
it  should  be  indicated  that  13  of  the  18  jobs  required  no  real  skill  or 
experience.  Similarly,  most  of  the  sales  jobs  were  in  variety  and  small 
specialty  stores.  Another  Important  finding  was  that  few  clients  could 
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be  placed  in  supea?visory  or  professional  jobs, mainly  because  they  had 
not  developed  the  internal  strength  to  cope  with  the  kinds  of  pressures 
involved.  It  was  hoped  that  the  experience  gained  in  the  low  level  jobs 
would  motivate  some  of  these  older  workers  to  widen  their  occupational 
horizons  and  move  into  more  demanding  vocational  areas. 

Generally,  it  was  easier  to  place  the  clients  who  had  recent 
work  experience.  (Table  XV)  Thus,  it  may  be  noted  that  only  21%  of  the 
334  clients  who  had  been  unemployed  one  year  or  more  were  placed  in  com- 
petitive jobs.  The  fact  that  3S%  of  all  the  placements,  however,  were 
in  the  group  which  had  been  unemployed  a year  or  more  indicates  that  a 
concerted  attempt  was  made  to  place  the  long  terra  unemployed.  An  addi- 
tional 25%  of  the  placements  were  for  clients  who  were  unemployed  at 
least  six  months*  Added  to  the  foregoing,  this  means  that  124  (60%)  of 
205  placements  were  made  with  clients  who  were  unemployed  six  ox’  more 
months  prior  to  their  entrance  into  the  program. 

The  Failure  Cases 


One  hundred  and  fifty-five  males  and  95  females  were  deemed 
failure  cases;  i.e, , they  either  dropped  out  or  were  terminated  from  the 
program  for  reasons  other  than  hospitalization  or  death.  Examination  of 
the  individual  case  records  indicates that  client  reasons  for  the  failure 
were  often  not  accurate.  For  example,  57  males  and  36  females  stated 
they  were  leaving  the  program  to  seek  or  take  jobs,  yet  follow-up  re- 
vealed that  only  five  found  jobs. 

The  clients*  reasons  for  dropping  out  were  categorized  as  fol- 
lows; 


Male  Female 


1.  To  seek  or  take  jobs 57  36 

2.  Disliked  factory  environment  ...  7 5 

3.  Disliked  factory  work 9 4 

4.  Disliked  working  around  younger 

people  , 13  10 

5.  Would  not  be  **bossed" 15  12 

6.  Could  not  do  the  work  •*••...  14  9 

7*  Disliked  co-workers  •••*•**•19  8 

8.  Could  not  get  to  work  on  time  • . • 7 5 

9*  Thought  shop  wages  would  decrease 

relief  grant  . • 10  3 

10.  Wanted  more  time  for  self  . • • • * 4 3 

Total  155  95 


It  may  be  concluded  that  the  client's  explanation  of  failure 
was  mainly  related  to  psycho-social  causes  which  affect  one's  ability  to 
deal  with  peers  and  authority  figures,  and  the  ability  to  adjust  to  the 
demands  of  the  work  setting.  In  general,  the  clinical  observations  of 
JEVS  psychologists  confirm  this,  though  their  comments  may  be  more  so- 
phisticated and  revealing  of  the  basic  behavioral  dynamics  which  the 
client  himself  could  neither  perceive  nor  accept.  There  is  a sizeable 
disparity  in  the  first  factor  "to  seek  or  take  jobs”  but  this  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  socially  acceptable  in  American 
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culture  to  say  one  is  seeking  a job  than  to  face  the  ego  threatening 
reality.  Only  the  primary  observations  of  the  psychologist  is  listed  in 
the  following  tabulation: 


Male 


1.  To  seek  or  take  jobs 12 

2.  Poor  self  image 31 

3,  Inability  to  accept  or  deal  with 

authority  , • 19 

4,  Inability  to  relate  to  peers  • • 22 

$•  Bizarre  behavior  . * * 10 

6.  Hostile  or  aggressive  behavior  « 21 

7,  Overly  compulsive  10 

8«  Inability  to  tolerate  ordinary 

work  pressures  16 

9«  Inability  to  mobilize  self  • • » 13 

10,  Chronic  alcoholism 8 

Total  . , ISS 

V*  IMPLICATIONS 

The  results  achieved  appear  to  point  to  the  fact  that  many 
persons  45  and  over  who  are  disabled  by  emotional,  personality,  mental, 
physical  and  other  disabilities,  and  who  are  further  handicapped  by  a 
restricted  social  and  cultural  milieu,  can  be  rehabilitated  and  placed 
in  the  competitive  labor  market,  Reh^ilitation,  however,  could  not  be 
achieved  with  the  usual  procedures.  What  appeared  to  have  been  useful 
with,  and  meaningful  for  older  disabled  persons  were  intensive  periods  of 
evaluation,  personal  and  work  adjustment  training  with  real  work,  coun* 
seling  (Individual  and  group),  remediation,  intensive  job  development, 
individualized  selective  placement  and  follow-up  employment  counseling. 

The  techniques  listed  above  had  to  be  applied  differentially 
to  older  persons  because  their  problems  varied  widely.  There  were,  for 
example,  great  variations  between  age  groups  with  respect  to  physical 
strength,  tolerances  for  pressures,  etc.  And,  within  age  groups,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  handicapping  problem  depended  on  the  effects  of  previous 
life  history,  personal  and  social  needs  and  values  of  each  person,  as 
well  as  the  common  characteristics  which  individualized  the  persons  in 
the  sample.  What  appeared  apparent  was  the  fact  that  individual  differ- 
ences sharpen  with  age.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a mistake  to  categorize 
the  population  as  older  workers  based  on  chronological  age.  We  may  con- 
clude that  rehabilitation  effort,  therefore,  should  be  geared  to  the  in- 
dividual with  the  age  factor  viewed  as  a social  rather  than  a disabling 
factor  per  se. 

Although  recency  of  employment  was  a significant  factor  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  many  of  the  clients,  the  staff  was  able  to  place  a 
large  enough  percentage  of  the  clients  who  were  unemployed  six  months  or 
more,  and  some  of  the  clients  who  had  never  worked.  This  suggests  the 
need  for  further  study  of  this  factor.  But  even  without  this  study,  we 
would  hypothesize  that  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  recency  of 
employment.  It  is  likely  that  decisions  made  in  the  past  regarding 
feasibility  for  rehabilitation  baaed  solely  on  x*eoency  of  eni- 
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ployment,  or  even  recency  plus  chronological  age,  were  often  highly  ten- 
uous, Vfe  would  propose  the  broadening  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor's 
experience  and  thinking  so  he  can  evaluate  and  combat  the  regression  and 
deterioration  which  sometimes  sets  in  with  age*  It  appears  that  the 
older  person  who  has  been  out  of  the  labor  market  for  a considerable 
period  can  benefit  from  an  individualized  rehabilitation  program. 

Older  disabled  persons  were  more  readily  threatened  and,  in  a 
sense,  had  more  fragile  egos  than  younger  persons  with  respect  to  main- 
taining secure  futures*  Ordinary  difficulties  tended  to  become  aggra- 
vated by  symbolism  relating  to  decline  and  the  waning  competence  of  the 
older  person.  The  stresses  involved  in  vocational  adjustment  for  the 
younger  person  who  viewed  himself  as  growing  and  gaining  strength,  usu- 
ally did  not  apply  in  the  self-percept  of  the  troubled  older  person,  A 
sound  rehabilitation  approach  may  require  that  the  older  person  be  given 
more  emotional  support  to  offset  negative  feelings. 

There  were  some  general  differences  between  the  three  major 
age  categories  with  respect  to  the  client's  reaction  to  services*  The 
45-54  age  group  usually  considered  themselves  young  enough  to  maintain 
themselves  at  optimal  levels,  but  they  adjusted  to  aging  with  difficulty 
because  they  were  ambivalent.  They  were  less  willing  to  compromise  vo- 
cational objectives  despite  the  knowledge  that  their  high  aspirations 
tended  to  be  somewhat  unrealistic*  The  55-64  year  old  disabled  client 
usually  had  recognized  the  need  to  lower  his  occupational  horizon  in 
order  to  get  started  again.  For  this  reason  many  were  ready  to  accept 
immediately  available  job  opportunities.  The  65  and  over  group  accepted 
almost  any  immediale  opening  because  they  wished  to  prevent  further  psy- 
chological and  physical  slippage.  Actually,  many  persons  in  this  age 
group  could  make  the  same  in^rovements  as  the  younger.  What  hindered 
their  rehabilitation  was  a cultural  attitude  which  warped  the  perception 
of  the  older  individual  as  he  regards  himself,  and  the  perception  of  the 
errq)loyer  as  he  regarded  the  older  worker. 

Considerable  effort  was  involved  in  the  process  of  rehabili- 
tating older  workers*  They  needed  considerable  support  at  every  stage 
of  the  process*  Though  often  similar  to  the  help  given  younger  clients, 
it  was  often  differentiated  because  of  underlying  psychodynamics,  some 
of  which  have  been  already  noted,  while  others  are  discussed  later  in 
this  section* 


Certain  special  techniques  were  successful  in  the  placing 
of  older  disabled  persons.  These  included  numerous  telephone  calls  to 
employers  to  develop  a suitable  job  opening;  the  counselor's  accompany- 
ing selected  clients  to  the  job  to  help  them  throu^  the  employer's  hir- 
ing process;  counseling  in  the  off  hours  to  provide  the  support  many 
clients  need  in  order  to  hold  their  jobs. 

Especially  those  older  clients, who  tended  to  accept  defeat  do- 
cilely, needed  to  quickly  learn  that  the  sponsoring  agency  was  a place 
they  could  get  help  with  their  problems  even  after  they  were  errq)loyed. 
These  teclmiques, usually  implicitly  incorporated  in  "selective  place- 
ment", were  mandatory  for  most  older  disabled  persons  served  in  the  JEVS 
program* 


The  fact  that  the  majovily  of  all  job  plac<mteiits  were  in  the 
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55-64  age  group  has  social  as  well  as  rehabilitation  significance*  It 
Is  this  age  group  which  Is  not  eligible  for  social  security  benefits, and 
yet  experlerlences  most  discrimination  because  of  age  from  employers. 

And  It  Is  this  group  which,  even  If  It  wished  to  retire,  would  find  few 
if  any  of  the  recreational  and  educational  programs  that  are  available 
to  persons  65  and  over*  It  Is  perhaps  for  these  reasons  that  clients  In 
this  age  group  were  usually  amenable  to  revision  of  their  goals  and  ac- 
ceptance of  a job  opportunity  In  order  to  get  started  again* 

It  Is  observed  that  most  employers  In  Hilladelphla  seem  to 
consider  the  over-65  persons  as  out  of  the  labor  market  because  they  are 
eligible  for  social  security  benefits*  Many  employers  consider  the  65 
year  and  older  person  as  only  able  to  do  part-time  work*  There  are,  of 
course,  employers  who  do  consider  the  65  year  plus  person  on  the  basis 
of  his  ability  to  perform*  The  cost  of  locating  such  employers  in  terms 
of  plant  visits  and  telephone  calls  was  generally  three  times  as  hl^  as 
for  those  age  45-54,  and  twice  as  high  as  the  55-64  group* 

As  already  noted,  a considerable  number  of  the  persons  served 
in  the  program  had  to  be  downgraded  before  they  could  be  placed*  Many 
of  these  really  needed  experience  working  again  at  any  kind  of  suitable 
job*  Lengthy  or  sporadic  periods  of  tinemployment  usually  meant  that 
their  skill  was  rusty  and  their  tolerance  for  work  was  limited*  A sig- 
nificant number  of  the  clients  had  emotional  problems  which  did  not  per- 
mit them  to  endure  the  stresses  and  pressures  which  a skilled  occupation 
requires*  Despite  the  age  factor,  some  older  persons  In  each  disability 
category  Incorporated  new  strengths  as  a result  of  working  and  improved, 
just  as  the  younger  do,  from  meeting  minimum  standards  of  competitive 
industry*  In  time,  these  clients  should  be  able  to  proceed  to  more 
skilled  and  demanding  occupations* 

Problems  Encountered  and  Their  Relationship  to  Rehabilitation  Programs 

Some  of  the  procedural  problems  affecting  the  clients  were 
discussed  in  Section  III*  Here  we  shall  confine  our  observations  to  the 
connents  of  the  psychologists  and  Industrial  foremen  who  were  engaged 
with  the  clients*  These  summary  comments  may  be  applicable  to  other  pro- 
jected programs  for  older  disabled  persons. 

1*  Reaction  to  Type  of  Work*  Although  there  were  Individual 
differences,  the  65  and  over  group  did  poorly  on  jobs  requiring  good 
eye-hand  coordination.  However,  the  55-64  and  the  65  and  over,  even 
though  less  coordinated  than  those  45-54,  maintained  high  performance 
standards  in  jobs  requiring  neatness  and  accuracy*  This  may  reflect 
their  anxiety  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  do  well*  The  45-54  per- 
formed best  on  jobs  requiring  eye-hand  coordination  and  speed. 

All  age  groups  were  more  adaptable  and  flexible  with  regard  to 
new  assignments  than  the  rest  of  the  younger  shop  population.  The  55-64 
clients  were  the  most  adaptable  and  flexible*  It  Is  suggested  that  han- 
dicapped persons  older  than  45  years  of  age  may  develop  a great  reper- 
tory of  responsive  behaviors*  The  pattern  was  most  manifest  in  the 
55-64  age  group,  possibly  because  adjustment  demands  lacked  the  hindranc- 
es of  the  Irreailstlc  aspiration  In  the  45-54  age  group,  or  the  waning 
power  and  expectation  of  the  65  and  over  group* 
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2.  Reaction  to  Supervision.  The  group  as  a whole  required 
much  less  supervision  and  was  better  able  to  adapt  to  supervision  than 
the  younger  clients  in  the  Center.  There  were  few  incidents  requirii^ 
suspension  without  pay  or  other  disciplinary  actions.  Foremen  stated 
that  usually  "talking  to  the  older  worker  was  enou^  because  they  either 
already  had  or  quickly  learned  their  responsibilities  as  workers”.  This 
ability  to  woik  with  less  tJupervision  may  be  viewed  as  a function  of  ma- 
turity, But,  when  a problem  occurred,  the  foremen  tended  to  be  stricter 
than  they  were  with  the  younger  clients.  The  foremen  assumed  that, since 
older  clients  had  more  experience,  they ^fehould  know  better”  or  "should 
know  how  to  behave  on  the  job”.  This  conventional  reasoning  was  a prob- 
lem which  was  resolved  when  the  chief  psychologist  held  a series  of 
group  sessions  with  the  foremen. 

While  there  have  been  questions  raised  about  the  attitudes  of 
older  persons  toward  younger  supervisors  and  psychologists,  these  atti- 
tudes were  not  a crucial  factor  in  the  JEVS  rehabilitation  process. 

The  problem  was  reversed;  it  was  necessary  to  train  both  the  foremen  and 
the  counselors  to  deal  directly  with  older  persons  without  being  affect- 
ed by  conventional  feelii^s  of  subordination. 

3.  Reaction  to  Peers.  When  older  clients  were  segregated, 
they  tended  to  become  overly  loquacious  about  their  past.  Consequently, 
their  productivity  lagged.  When  one  or  even  two  older  persons  were 
placed  with  a young  group,  they  tended  to  become  overwhelmed  by  the 
exuberance  and  sheer  animalism  of  the  youth.  The  preferred  mixture 
seemed  to  be  one  older  to  three  younger  persons.  In  such  groups,  the 
older  persons  were  well  motivated  and  seemed  to  draw  vitality  from  the 
youth*  The  older  persons  often  became  models;  they  saw  themselves  in  a 
paternal  helping  role.  They  set  the  pace  and  expressed  views  which 
helped  the  youth  develop  a more  favorable  attitude  toward  work. 

4.  Reactions  to  Money.  Money  was  of  symbolic  rather  than  con- 
crete significance  for  many  older  disabled  clients,  mainly  as  a sign  of 
achievement  and  adequacy.  Those  clients  who  were  overly  concerned  and 
obsessed  with  earnings,  therefore,  were  apparently  expressing  a more 
fundamental  psychological  problem  than  those  who  treated  money  symboli- 
cally and  less  concretely.  This  may  explain  why  those  who  were  continu- 
ally concerned  with  their  production  rates  tended  to  view  the  program  as 
a job  and  not  a rehabilitation  process.  Those  clients  made  minimal 
gains  and  usually  had  difficulty  securii^  a job  because  they  insisted  on 
hi^er  starting  wages  than  were  customary  for  the  «fOrk  they  could  per- 
form. The  client  who,  despite  a plethora  of  economic  problems,  was  able 
to  allay  some  of  his  concrete  and  immediate  needs  was  most  apt  to  be 
placed  and  was  most  likely  to  hold  the  job. 

Counseling  had  to  be  focused  differently  with  each  age  group. 
Clients  in  the  45-54  age  bracket  generally  were  most  concerned  about 
their  ability  to  earn  wages;  clients  in  the  54-64  group  seemed  to  have 
been  convinced  that  they  were  less  desirable,  and  would  meet  more  re- 
sistance then  the  younger  persons;  and  clients  in  the  65  and  over  group 
seemed  too  willing  "to  accept  any  kind  of  wage". 

Generally,  all  of  the  clients  were  somewhat  concerned  about 
their  economic  status,  but  the  women  tended  to  perceive  their  financial 
need  as  less  important  than  the  man.  Particularly,  men  who  were  living 
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witli  their  fiahilig^  perceived  theeacXyee  a&  bead  of  the  houeebeld  with 
ree|>dBsfl>itity  for  its  financial  eupport^  Single  vonen  idio  were  living 
alom  were  wore  concerned  than  women  (married  or  single)  living  in  fam* 
ily  unites  about  their  earnings  and  therefore  reflected  the  same  anxle* 
ties  as  the  married  males* 

The  client's  attitude  toward  money  was  also  reflected  in  how 
they  used  the  wages  earned  at  the  Center*  These  clients  were»  in  the 
main,  accustomed  to  existing  for  extended  periods  of  time  on  the  barest 
of  necessities,  and  few  spent  their  wages  recklessly*  The  women  were 
somewhat  less  restrained  in  their  spending*  They  bought  an  occasional 
"new**  hat,  dress,  blouse,  or  pair  of  shoes,  which,  judging  from  the  size 
and  age  of  their  wardrobe,  were  not  luxuries*  The  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  rarely  purchased  a new  Item  of  clothing  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 


The  amount  of  money  earned  by  these  clients  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  save,  but  most  of  them  attempted  to  set  aside  a portion  of 
their  salary*  Clients  over  65  were  the  most  economical,  perhaps  because 
they  were  fearful  of  their  future*  Even  though  they  needed  to  use  some 
of  their  earnings  for  current  medical  expenses,  they  attsnpted  to  rs^ 
serve  a portion  of  their  eaz*nings  to  pay  for  future  illnesses  and  other 
exigencies*  This  suggests  that  they  feared  decline  and  tried  to  protect 
against  it* 


S*  Reaction  to  Status  Needs.  Many  clients  had  high  status 
needs  as  a kind  of  reaction  formation  to  past  failures*  The  rehabili- 
tation procedure  was  directed  at  enlarging  the  client  *s  responsibility 
and  influence  by  giving  the  client  real  promotions  in  the  form  of  work 
coordinating,  cadre  leading  and  other  supervisory  roles*  This  was  pred- 
icated on  the  client's  ability,  the  adequacy  of  his  social  rapport,  and 
his  maturity  as  a worker. 

6*  Reaction  to  Competition*  The  older  disabled  person  was 
likely  to  be  disadvantaged  with  regard  to  sustained  energy  expenditure, 
and  an  inability  to  compete  in  production  work  with  younger  persons* 

The  nature  of  work  competition,  therefore,  had  to  be  perceived  by  the 
older  client  as  relati^  to  su^  variables  as  quality  and  evenness  of 
output  rather  than  quantity  and  speed* 

Attitudes  of  Older  Disabled  Persons  Affecting  Rehahil^^atlon 

1*  Client  Attitude  Toward  Their  ramlliaa*  Clients  who  re- 
sponded most  tavorably  to  the  program  had  a happier  image  of  their  fam- 
ily; i*e*,  parent-child , husba^-wife  relationships  were  generally  posi- 
tive* Although  they  were  at  the  moment  in  straitened  circumstances, 
they  did  not  project  their  difficulties  on  their  fmnlly*  The  most  mal- 
adjtisted,  on  the  other  hand,  were  usually  alienated  from  their  family 
and  friet^s,  and  viewed  themselves  as  busrdens  with  little  to  contribute 
to  their  families*  Rejection  by  friends  and  family  was  often  a concom- 
mitant  to  their  alienation* 

In  general,  the  female  maintained  closer  family  ties  than  the 
male*  This  would  seem  to  reflect  her  role  as  the  basic  homemaker*  The 
male,  either  by  choice  or  circumstances,  was  more  apt  to  isolate  himself 
from  close  family  involvement*  He  appa^^'cntly  experienced  frustration 
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and  guilt  over  his  failure  as  a breadwinner,  and  perceived  himself  as 
being  less  and  less  important  in  the  family  unit* 

The  group  55-64  years  of  age  experienced  considerable  psycho- 
logical conflict.  Their  families  were  less  dependent  on  them  in  terms 
of  emotional  and  financial  income,  but  the  men  and  women  in  this  age 
group  wanted  to  be  involved  with  their  children*  The  offspring,  in 
many  instances,  were  grown,  married  and  no  longer  living  in  the  home. 
These  circumstances  added  to  their  existing  difficulties.  The  65  and 
over  group  appeared  to  be  more  resigned  to  their  family  position.  They 
had  had  a logger  period  of  time  in  which  to  accept  their  reduced  status. 

2.  Client  Reactions  to  Aging.  Clients  appeared  anxious  about 
and  doubtful  of  their  personal  adequacy.  They  experienced  increasing 
frustration  with  their  declining  capacities*  As  the  individual  became 
older,  he  often  seemed  to  react  intropunatively;  i.e. , he  began  to  blame 
himself  for  everything  that  went  wrong,  felt  unworthy,  was  depressed  and 
withdrew.  Some,  however,  were  extrapunitive  and  projected  their  prob- 
lems onto  society,  their  families  and  their  friends.  Since  these  cli- 
ents lived  in  a steadily  contracting  social  world,  they  were  gradually 
losing  roles  and  friends.  Increasing  dependency  and  a failure  to  secure 
emotional  support  gave  feelings  of  rejection  to  many. 

The  aging  members  of  both  sexes  had  lost  considerable  self 
confidence,  and  were  experiencing  downgraded  psychological  roles.  Addi- 
tionally, emotional  rigidity  and  depressive  reactions  at  times  were  ap- 
parent* However,  although  the  male  seemed  more  despondent  over  his  re- 
duced status,  he  se^ed  more  earnest  in  approaching  vocational  rehabil- 
itation* It  was  as  if  re-entry  into  the  labor  market  would  reinstate 
his  self  worth. 

The  female  tended  to  be  more  hysterical  and  more  concerned 
about  physical  health,  voicing  numemus  somatic  complaints.  Despite 
this,  they  were  more  patient  and  more  willing  to  accept  small  gains  than 
the  males*  The  males  were  more  interested  in  obtaining  full  time  jobs, 
even  when  not  read^  for  competitive  employment. 

The  group  45-54  was  resistant  to  their  changing  role,  and  ex- 
hibited the  personal  adjustment  difficulties  of  a younger  rather  than 
older  population.  They  were  more  inqDulsive  and  less  depressed  than  the 
groups  55-64  and  65  and  over.  The  group  55-64  seemed  to  be  most  de- 
spondent. Clients  65  years  of  age  and  over  were  most  resigned  to  their 
status,  and  seemed  pleased  to  be  part  of  a constructive  program.  The 
group  45-54  clearly  perceived  the  program  as  rehabilitative, but  were  re- 
sentful and  rather  hostile  toward  society.  They  were  most  extrapunativa 
The  most  pervasive  pessimism  was  observed  in  the  group  55-64,  It  was  as 
if  they  were  suddenly  struck  with  the  traumatic  insight  that  this  was 
their  last  opportunity  to  "make  it”  as  a competitive  employee.  They 
were  unhappy,  but  they  invested  themselves  in  the  program  in  an  effort 
to  gain  the  image  of  a worker.  This  may,  in  part,  serve  as  an  explana- 
tion for  the  project *s  success  with  this  age  group. 

3.  Client  Attitudes  toward  Physical  Health*  There  was  a 
marked  tendency  to  blame  declining  physical  prowess  for  past  vocational 
failures.  Although,  in  many  instances,  poor  health  accompanied  rather 
than  caused  failures,  it  is  obvious  that  physical  decline,  especially 
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with  respect  to  the  55-6M-  group,  had  serious  psychological  consequences. 
Clients  most  shaken  by  the  onset  of  chronic  ailments  were  those  who  val- 
ued strengths  and  vigor.  Some  clients  also  believed  that  cheir  physical 
conditions  were  aggravated  by  the  incr^scsing  anxieties  of  aging.  How- 
ever, another  group  of  clients  denied  the  existence  of  previously  diag- 
nosed organic  disease.  The  best  adjusted  were  most  realistic  "J)Out 
their  physical  health  status.  For  the  most  part,  all  the  clients  looked 
to  federal,  state  and  local  government  programs  for  aid  in  maintaining 
their  health. 

The  group  55-6M-  seemed  to  be  caught  in  a paradox.  On  the  one 
hand  they  were  beginning  to  experience  the  chronic  ailments  accompany- 
ing the  aging  process,  but  were,  on  the  other  hand,  reluctant  to  admit 
this,  since  to  do  so  would  be  an  indication  of  decline.  But  this  re- 
sulted in  anxiety  which  caused  them  to  be  preoccupied  with  somatic  con- 
ditions. Fear  of  being  unable  phy'*'*cally  to  perform  certain  vocational 
duties  tended  to  interfere  with  their  actxial  performance.  Individuals 
in  this  group  tended  to  react  either  by  denying  any  physical  decline  or 
the  existence  of  chronic  illness,  or  by  overemphasizing  the  presence  of 
a disease  entity.  Some  clients  attn^ted  all  activities  and, when  they 
failed,  their  already  tenuous  self  image  suffered;  others  were  reluc- 
tant to  try  any  activity  that  they  perceived  as  being  physically  de- 
manding. Successful  attempts  bolstered  their  self  images.  Individuals 
65  years  of  age  and  over  were  most  realistic  about  their  health.  They 
had  already  made  adjustments  to  chronic  illnesses  and  their  basic  con- 
cern was  to  maintain  what  health  they  possessed.  They  were  anxious  but 
their  apprehension  revolved  around  the  financial  aspects  of  medical 
care. 


Women  were  considerably  more  concerned  with  their  physical 
health  than  men,  and  were  more  prone  to  verbalize  somatic  complaints. 
Men  tended  to  minimize  their  declining  health  status  since, to  emphasi^ 
their  illnesses  would  draw  attention  to  their  reduced  physical  profici- 
ency and  hence  deteriorated  vocational  role.  Members  of  both  sexes 
conveyed  the  impression  that  if  they  became  more  involved  in  meaningful 
activities  such  as  work  they  would  have  less  time  to  be  preoccupied 
with  somatic  complaints. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  no  greater  absentee- 
ism due  to  illness  in  the  group  than  in  the  shop  population  below  45 
years  of  age.  The  age  group  45-54  was  still  in  relatively  good  physi- 
cal health  and  were  able  to  admit  illness  so  long  as  it  was  not  chronic. 
Again,  their  attitudes  closely  paralleled  a younger  population. 

4.  Client  Attitudes  toward  Mental  Hea3.th.  Attitudes  toward 
mental  health  varied  from  denial  of  psychological  difficulties  to  pre- 
occupation with  emotional  factors.  Some  clients  freely  admitted  their 
personal  problems  and  were  willing  to  seek  help;  others  were  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  continuum.  For  the  most  part,  the  clients  were  not 
aware  of  the  psychological  factors  causing  the.^r  adjustment  difficult 
ties  and  consequently  they  did  not  utilize  the  resources  avilable  to 
them. 


Tht.  w.-  aen  appeared  to  be  more  willing  to  discuss  their  emo- 
tional problems  and  also  to  accept  help.  Many  of  the  men  seemed  to 
feel  that  ^he  admission  of  an  emotional  problem  was  an  admission  of 
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weakness.  The  men,  therefore,  tended  to  be  non*committal. 


The  clients  aged  SS*64  were  least  resistant  to  discussing 
their  emotional  problems,  but  constituted  th?  group  which  experienced 
the  greatest  difficulty  accepting  help.  They  were  generally  more  sus- 
picious of  accepting  mental  health  referrals  than  was  the  group  45-54. 
Clients  65  and  over  were  most  receptive  to  mental  health  referrals; 
they  seemed  to  have  the  most  realistic  attitude  toward  mental  health. 

5.  Client  Attitudes  toward  Interpersonal  Relations.  When  the 
clients  entered  the  program,  they  tended  to  remain  on  the  periphery  of 
the  general  shop  population.  Interaction,  when  it  did  occur,  was  usu- 
ally limited  to  peers  within  their  own  age  groups. 

Women  were  less  aloof  and  suspicious  than  men.  They  seemed 
to  relate  more  easily  and  were  more  accepting  of  supervision.  Men 
showed  more  competitiveness.  This  sometimes  presented  a problem,  par- 
ticularly when  they  attempted  to  compete  with  younger  workers. 

The  group  45-54  was  more  responsive  to  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships and  less  reluctant  to  become  involved  in  group  situations. 
They  were  able  to  relate  more  easily  with  both  younger  and  older  popu- 
lations, although  they  were  suspicious  of  and  threatened  by  individuals 
under  45,  The  55-64  group  was  generally  aloof  and  suspicious  and  tend- 
ed to  isolate  themselves  from  close  interpersonal  involvement.  The  65 
and  over  group  was  cautious  of  involvement  because  of  possible  fear  of 
rejection.  They  tended  to  respond  to  peers  who  accepted  them  despite 
age  differences. 


VI.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  evident  that  the  population  served  was  largely  disad- 
vantaged and  therefore  not  representative  of  the  handicapped  American 
older  workers.  The  positive  results  attained  with  this  multi-problem 
population  raise  a number  of  questions  which  could  be  the  subjects  for 
other  studies.  For  example: 

a.  Do  older  disabled  workers  generally  wish  to  work,  or  is  it 
mainly  the  failure,  isolated  older  disabled  person  who  is  so  motivated? 

b.  Why  do  the  various  community,  health  and  social  agencies 
appear  resistant  to  referring  older  disabled  clients  to  rehabilitation 
programs? 

c.  Would  a follow-up  study  of  clients  rejecting  the  program 
yield  ?iseful  information  which  would  help  structiu:‘e  futiu:‘e  programs? 

It  appears  that  many  older  disabled  persons  really  do  not 
want  to  work.  This  accounts  for  the  large  number  who  had  to  be  contact- 
ed before  an  adequate  sample  could  be  procured.  Special  techniques  and 
programs  had  to  be  developed  and  utilized  in  order  to  reach  handi^^apped 
persons  45  years  of  age  and  older.  Other  agencies  had  to  be  made  awtu-o 
of  the  fact  that  the  reliabil-itation  program  would  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  dependency  problems  whovo  social  adjimtmcnt  efforts  alone 
migl.t:  be  Ineffectual. 
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Lack  of  desire  to  work,  as  well  as  'cue  presence  of  disabili- 
ties, also  accounts  for  at  least  a portion  of  the  clients  who  dropped 
out  or  had  to  be  dropped  from  the  program;  i^e.  242  of  600.  But  most 
older  persons  who  successfully  completed  tha  program  were  placed  in  and 
adjusted  to  jobs  in  competitive  industry.  Since  most  older  clients  had 
a number  of  handicapping  conditions,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  re- 
habilitation would  offer  larger  possibilities  for  the  less  disadvantaged 
older  client. 

The  motivation  of  many  older  disabled  workers  to  work  was 
fragile.  They  needed  considerable  individual  and  group  counseling  to 
maintain  their  desire  and  eradicate  erroneous  beliefs  about  their  own 
abilities  and  employer  hiring  practices.  Mere  recitation  of  statistics 
or  exhortations  had  little  effect  on  their  attitude.  Usually  the  indi- 
vidual’s opinion  did  not  change  until  he  had  been  placed  in  a specific 
job. 


Older  disabled  persons  should  be  helped  to  understand  that 
they  may  have  to  accept  downgrading  in  order  to  begin  to  work.  In  many 
instances  it  can  be  expected  that  the  initial  placement  will  peniilt  the 
client  to  test  himself  out  in  competitive  situation,  and  be  placed  in  a 
more  demanding  job  when  he  has  mobilized  his  personal  resources.  Coun- 
seling was  useful  in  helping  the  client  accept  the  steps  involved  in 
getting  and  holding  a job. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  for  older  as  well  as  younger  dis- 
abled persons,  particularly  those  who  have  weak  or  no  family  ties, 
should  be  correlated  with  their  personal  and  social  adjustment  outside 
of  work.  The  presence  or  absence  of  family  ties  should  be  understood  in 
the  rehabilitation  approach  because  they  are  frequently  contributing 
causes  for  past  vocational  failures. 

Techniques  for  rehabilitating  and  placing  older  disabled  work- 
ers must  be  applied  differentially.  There  were  great  variations  between 
and  within  the  three  age  brackets;  i*e.  45-54,  55-64,  65  and  over,  with 
respect  to  such  variables  as  physical  strength,  tolerance  for  pressures, 
motivation  to  succeed,  etc. 

Recency  of  employment  was  a significant  but  not  the  prime  fac- 
tor in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  clients.  A large  enough  percentage  of 
persons  with  long  histories  of  unemployment  were  placed  to  surest  that 
recency  of  employment  may  be  unduly  emphasized  in  determining  feasibili- 
ty for  rehabilitation  services. 

Age  was  a secondary  variable  and  major  attention  should  be  fo- 
cused on  the  individual  and  his  disability.  When  older  handicapped  per- 
sons were  integrated  with  younger  persons  in  a work  group  on  a one  (1) 
to  three  (3)  ratio,  the  older  persons  tended  to  become  models  for  the 
younger  ones  and  were  able  to  help  them  develop  more  favorable  attitudes 
towards  work.  Rehabilitation  techniques  were  geared  to  the  disability 
and  not  to  the  age,  but  vocational  objectives  for  older  disabled  persons 
were  often  different  from  the  objectives  of  younger  clients  because  of 
lower  educational  backgrounds,  breakdown  of  family  relationships,  the 
presence  of  multiple  handicaps,  and  different  needs  for  occupational  fu- 
tures. For  example,  it  may  be  oxiief^ted  that  the  basic  vocational  aspir- 
ation of  the  older  worker  is  to  sustain  hie  euq>3oyHtc?»t  level,  as  con- 
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trasted  with  younger  persons  who  seek  upward  mobility*  As  later  aging 
progresses,  the  work  motivation  more  and  more  becomes  that  of  combatting 
decline  and  dependency. 

Older  disabled  persons,  therefore,  needed  more  support  than 
the  younger  disabled  because  they  were  beset  with  fears  and  anxieties 
about  their  future  as  persons  and  workers.  Since  many  tended  to  accept 
defeat  docilely,  they  needed  to  learn  that  they  had  recourse  to  contin- 
uing professional  help  when  necessary.  Consequently,  agencies  engaged 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  older  disabled  persons  should  re-examine  their 
operating  procedures  and  plan  programs  for  those  clients  who  require 
service  during  the  off  hours* 

w* 

The  older  persons  served  required  less  supervision  and  were 
better  able  to  adapt  to  supervision  than  the  younger  clients  in  the  JEVS 
Work  Adjustment  Center.  Attitudes  of  the  older  workers  toward  younger 
supervisors  and  counselors  generally  were  not  crucial  factors  in  the  re- 
habilitation program  after  JEVS  staff  members  were  taught  to  deal  direct> 
ly  with  older  persons  without  being  affected  by  conventional  feelings  of 
subord ina t ion • 

Money  was  of  symbolic  rather  than  concrete  significance  for 
mai^  older  disabled  clients.  Clients  who  were  overly  concerned  with 
earnings  tended  to  view  the  program  as  a job  and  not  a rehabilitation 
process.  Counseling  and  other  remedial  techniques  had  to  be  geared  to 
dealing  with  the  fears  and  anxieties  which  were  the  basis  of  acute  con- 
cern about  wages.  Rejection  of  job  possibilities  by  many  older  persons 
resulted  from  this  over  concern  for  money.  Refusal  of  jobs  requiring 
acceptance  of  downgrading  and  some  loss  of  occupational  status  was  a 
common  factor  among  the  45-54  year*  old  clients. 

Status  needs  of  the  clients  were  satisfied  by  real  promotions 
to  work  that  incorporated  coordinating,  leading  and  minor  supervisory 
roles  when  the  client’s  ability,  social  rapport  and  maturity  were  ade- 
quate. 


There  was  a wide  variance  in  competitive  spirit  between  indi- 
viduals 45  years  of  age  and  older.  Many  of  the  clients  were  disadvan- 
taged with  regard  to  sustained  energy,  and  therefore  could  compete  most 
advantageously  in  occupational  areas  requiring  quality  rather  than  quan 
tity  of  output. 

f 

Initially,  most  counselors  had  difficulty  relating  properly 
to  older  disabled  clients.  In  addition  to  training,  the  counselors 
needed  more  frequent  contacts  with  older  persons,  just  as  they  (the 
counselors)  needed  more  fluid  contact  with  medical  and  social  resources 
because  of  the  greater  inoidences  of  chi'onic  illjiess  and  social  mF "ad- 
justment. 
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TABLE  1 CLIENTS  ADMITTED  - BY  AGE,  DISABILm  AMD  SEX  N=600 


AGE 

M A 

L E 

F E 

M A 

L E 

Emo- 

tional 

Sen- 

sory 

Sys- 

temic 

Mul- 

tiple 

Total 

M 

Emo- 

tional 

Sen- 

sory 

Sys- 

temic 

Mul- 

tiple 

Total 

F 

TOTAL 
M & F 

45  to  54 

72 

9 

3 

4S 

132 

34 

6 

10 

17 

67 

199 

55  to  64 

61 

5 

51 

97 

214 

45 

16 

16 

50 

127 

341 

65  and  'Vrpr* 

6 

20 

10 

4 

40 

7 

2 

5 

6 

20 

60 

TOTAL  . . 

139 

34 

64 

149 

386 

86 

24 

31 

73 

214 

600 

t 

I 
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TABt£  Z 


N=600 


CLIENTS  ADMITTED  - 

BY  PREVIOUS  OCCUPATIONAL  LEVEL>  AGE  AND  SEX 


lip  ■ ■ ^ 

45 

to  54 

55 

to  64 

65 

and  Over 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

No  Previous 

* 

1 

* 

Work  History 

12 

5 

16 

12 

4 

5 

32 

22 

Unskilled 

32 

15 

96 

9 

16 

2 

144 

26 

Semi-skilled 

45 

9 

33 

20 

6 

4 

84 

41 

Skillcu 

13 

2 

IS 

5 

10 

0 

41 

7 

Service 

10 

10 

15 

41 

1 

1 

26 

52 

Sales 

14 

9 

10 

7 

1 

3 

25 

19 

Clerical 

4 

15 

7 

22 

3 

11 

40 

Professional 

2 

1 

7 

1 

2 

2 

11 

4 

Supervisoi^y 

0 

1 

12 

2 

0 

12 

3 

TOBX  . , 

132 

67 

214 

127 

40 

20 

386 

214 
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TABLE  3 N=600 

LEHGTH  OF  T/)HGEST  JOB  - BY  DISABILITY  AND  SEX  (PRIOR  TO  INTAKEl 


Emotional  Chronic  Multiple 
Personality  and  Sensory  Systemic  Physical 
Intellectual 


AGE: 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

TOTAL 
M F 

Mo  Work 

4 

History: 

Mai'' 

12 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

32 

Female 

7 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

0 

22 

Less  Than 
One  Year: 
Male 
Female 

23 

12 

29 

11 

2 

2 

1 

0 

9 

10 

4 

0 

8 

4 

10 

5 

7 

1 

13 

5 

15 

21 

4 

2 

125 

73 

One  Year  to 
Three  Years: 

Male 

17 

13 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

12 

5 

IS 

30 

1 

108 

Female 

S 

17 

2 

1 

4 

2 

4 

6 

3 

4 

22 

2 

* 

75 

Three  Years 
or  More: 

Male 

18 

16 

0 

1 

7 

0 

3 

7 

4 

5 

56 

4 

121 

Female 

9 

13 

1 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

7 

3 

44 

Totals  Male 

70 

61 

8 

8 

20 

6 

16 

31 

17 

38 

102 

9 

386 

” Female 

36 

45 

5 

5 

17 

2 

11 

14 

6 

15 

51 

7 

214 

6R.  lOTUlS 

106 

106 

13 

13 

'37 

8 

"27‘ 

45 

‘”23 

53 

153 

'16 

600 

54 
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TABLE  4 

LENGtH  OF  UMQiPUmiElilT 

- BY  AGE  AND  DISABILITY  fPRlOR  TO  INTAKEV 

N»600 

Emotional 
Personality  and 
Intellectual 

Sensory 

Chronic 

Systemic 

Multiple 

Physical 

AGE: 

45  to  55  tc  65  & 
54  64  Over 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

4S  to  SS  to 
S4  64 

65  & 
Over 

45  to  5S  to 
54  64 

6S  & 
Over 

TOTAL 

Never  Worked 

17  9 2 

3 

4 

1 

0 

7 

3 

1 

5 

2 

54 

Part-time  Jab 
a'u  ApvXica- 
ti.on 

10  0 

■ **  HPir  * f 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Occasional  Job 
at  Applica- 
tion 

13  2 0 

1 

3 

0 

5 

6 

1 

3 

1 

2 

37 

Less  Than 
Three  Months 

4 7 0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

0 

S 

1 

1 

35 

Three  Months 


to  Six 

6 

8 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

6 

2 

4 

5 

1 

41 

Six  Months 
but  Less  Than 
One  Year 

U 

17 

4 

1 

4 

6 

1 

11 

3 

12 

22 

1 

93 

One  Year  or 
More 

54 

63 

6 

4 

6 

12 

2 

28 

6 

37 

113 

3 

334 

TOTAL  . . 

106 

106 

13 

15 

21 

22 

13 

67 

15 

65 

147 

10 

600 

TABLE  B 


MALE  CLIENTS  - BY  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT.  DISABILITY,  AGE 


N=336 


Emotional  Chronic  Multiple 
Personality  and  Sensory  Systemic  Physical 
Intellectual 


AGE: 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

TOTAL 

No  Formal 
Schooling 

5 

‘ 2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

0 

29 

Elementary 
or  Less 

32 

38 

1 

3 

2 

7 

2 

29 

6 

18 

67 

3 

208 

Some  High 
School 

17 

14 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

16 

2 

11 

22 

1 

87 

High  School 
Graduate 

6 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

b 

2 

1 

5 

4 

0 

26 

Post  High  School 
(Trade  or 
Commercial) 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

9 

Some  College 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

IK 

Collet  e 
Graduace 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

a 

Professional 

School 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

TOTAL  . . 

72 

61 

6 

9 

5 

20 

3 

51 

10 

48 

97 

H 

386 
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tABLE  6 FEMALE  CLIENTS  - BY  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT.  DlSABlLlTy,  AGE  N=214 

Emot iona 1 Chronic  Multiple 
Personality  and  Sensory  Systemic  Physical 
Intellectual 


AGE: 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

TOTAL 

Mo  Formal 
Schooling 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

13 

ElemenSrar^' 
or  Less 

12 

.15 

3 

4 

11 

0 

5 

10 

1 

7 

13 

2 

83 

Some  High 
School 

10 

23 

1 

1 

3 

0 

2 

6 

2 

4 

36 

1 

89 

High  School 
Graduate 

7 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

17 

Post  High  School 
(Trade  or 
Commercial) 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

Some  College 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

College 

Graduate 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Professional 

School 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

TOTAL  . . 

34 

45 

7 

6 

16 

2 

10 

16 

5 

17 

50 

6 

214 
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TABI£  7 

LENGTH  OF  UNEMPLOYffiNT  - 

BY  LIVING  ARKANGEMENT 

Mb600 

AGE: 

45 

to  S4  (N'clSGl 

55  to 

64  fN«341) 

65  and 

Over  fN»60> 

Lives  Lives  Lives  Lives 
Alone  With  With  With 

Spouse  Family  Friends 

Lives  Lives  Lives 
Alone  With  With 
Spouse  Family 

Lives 

With 

Friends 

Lives  Lives  Lives 
Alone  With  With 

Spouse  Family 

Lives 

With 

Friends 

TOTAL 

Never 

Worked 

15 

0 

4 

2 

6 

0 

15 

4 

6 

0 

2 

0 

54 

Part-time  Job 
at  Applica- 
tion 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Occasional 
Job  at 
Application 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

37 

Less  Than 
3 Months 

14 

1 

1 

0 

7 

4 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

35 

3 Months  but 
Less  Than 
6 Months 

8 

2 

1 

3 

11 

6 

3 

1 

u 

1 

1 

0 

42. 

6 Months  but 
Less  Than 
One  Year 

14 

6 

3 

2 

32 

12 

7 

3 

10 

1 

1 

2 

93 

One  Year  or 
More 

44 

20 

15 

18 

143- 

44 

21 

2 

12 

4 

5 

6 

334 

TOTAL  • . 

106 

35 

29 

29 

204 

71 

54 

12 

33 

9 

9 

9 

600 
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TABIE  8 

LENGTH  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

- BY  LIVING  ARRANGEMENT 

' (MALE) 

N=386 

AGE: 

45  to 

54 

55 

to  64 

65 

and  Over 

Lives 

Alone 

Lives 

With 

Spouse 

Lives 

With 

Familv 

Lives 

With 

Friends 

Lives 

Alone 

Lives  Lives 
With  With 
Spouse  Family 

Lives 

With 

Friends 

Lives 

Alone 

Lives  Lives 
With  With 
Spouse  Family 

Lives 

With 

Friends 

TOTAL 

Single 

29 

0 

6 

4 

66 

0 

16 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

128 

Married 

1 

19 

1 

1 

3 

43 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1 

2 

33 

Widoweu 

12 

C 

4 

3 

22 

0 

2 

1 

12 

0 

1 

2 

59 

Separated 

43 

0 

3 

2 

47 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

100 

Divorced 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

16 

TOTAL 

88 

19 

14 

142 

43 

21 

8 

23 

7 

3 

7 

385 

TABLE  9 »s214 

LENGTH  or  UNEMPLOYMENT  - BY  LIVING  ARRANGEMENT  (FEMALES 


AGE: 

Single 

U5 

to  54 

55 

to  64 

65  and  Over 

Total 

Lives 

Alone 

Lives  Lives 
With  With 
Spouse  Family 

Lives 

With 

Friends 

Lives 

Alone 

Lives  Lives 
With  With 
Spouse  Family 

Lives 

With 

Friends 

Lives  Lives 
Alone  With 

S<ir.;ise 

Lives 

With 

Fatnilv 

Lives 

With 

Friends 

6 

0 

5 

4 

12 

0 

17 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

51 

Married 

u 

16 

X 

f\ 

X 

28 

1 

0 

0 

f 

2 

1 

1 

51 

* 

Widowed 

1 

0 

2 

3 

16 

0 

3 

2 

4 

G 

1 

0 

32 

Separated 

10 

0 

4 

6 

24 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

52 

Divorced 

1 

0 

3 

5 

9 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

23 

TOTAL  . 

. 18 

16 

15 

18 

62 

28 

33 

4 

10 

2 

6 

2 

21U 

TABI£  10  DISPOSITION  OF  600  CLIENTS  AITER  PREVOCATir^AL  EVAUJATION 


I.  Entered  Employment 

Competitive 

Sheltered 

II.  Entered  Training 

III.  In  Process  (Evaluation) 

IV.  Entered  WAC 

V.  Not  Feasible  for 

Further  Vocational 
Services 

Unemployable, 

Referred  to  Other 
Agency 

Unemployable,  No  Other 
Services  Available 

Refused  Referral 

Terminated  Self 

Hospitalized 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Total 

3 

2 

5 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

3 

0 

3 

Total 

2 

3 

5 

Total 

234 

124 

358 

Total 

144 

85 

229 

73 

41 

114 

11 

10 

21 

12 

12 

24 

29 

17 

46 

16 

3 

19 

3 

2 

5 

Deceased 


TABLE  11  DISPOSITION  OF  CLIENTS  APTER 

PERSONAL  AND  WOBK  ADJUSTMENT  SERVICES  N-358 

(234  Male) 

(124  Female) 


I*  Placed  (Competitive) 

Male 

Female 

Total 

By  JEVS 

172 

91 

263 

Still  Employed  After  3 Months 

98 

66 

164 

Follow-up  Incomplete 

24 

6 

30 

Did  Not  Hold  Job  3 Months 

50 

19 

69 

By  Other  Agencies 

3 

1 

4 

By  Self  or  Relative 

5 

2 

7 

Total  Placed 

180 

94 

274 

II*  Refused  Placement  Sez*vice 

7 

2 

9 

III«  Placed  in  Sheltex*ed  Employment 

23 

18 

41 

IV.  Entered  Training 

4 

0 

4 

V,  Awaiting  Placement 

14 

3 

17 

VI.  In  Treatment 

6 

4 

10 

VII.  Hospitalized 

9 

5 

14 

VIII,  Unemployable 

30 

15 

45 

IX.  Deceased 

2 

1 

3 

X.  Could  Not  Contact  in  Follow-up 

9 

1 

10 
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TABLE  12 


COMPETITIVE  PLACEMENTS  - BY  AGE  > SEX  ANT>  DISABILITY 


N=205* 


45  to  54 

55  to 

64 

65  & Over  Total 

45  to  54 

55  to  64  65  & Over  Total 

M 

A 

L 

E 

F 

£ M A L £ 

Functional 
Personality  & 
Intellectual 

25 

34 

4 

63 

17 

23 

2 

42 

Sensory 

4 

3 

2 

9 

3 

2 

0 

5 

Systemic 

10 

4 

0 

14 

3 

5 

0 

8 

Multiple 

Physical 

Disabilities 

9 

31 

4 

44 

8 

10 

2 

20 

TOTAL  . * 

48 

72 

10 

130 

31 

40 

4 

75 

* Excludes  69  crses  who  did  not  hold  the  job  for  3 months;  includes 
not  complete;  includes  11  cases  placed  by  other  agencies,  self 


36  cases  on  whom  follow-up  was 
or  relatives. 
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TABtE  13 


PIACEMEWTS  - idY  OCCUPATION,  ;:GE  & 


N=205* 


45  to  54 


«^;semMer  (Mch.  Shop) 

M 

0 

F 

0 

larber 

1 

0 

Bookkeeper 

0 

1 

Busboy,  etc. 

3 

1 

Clerk  (no  typing) 

1 

4 

Cler^i  (typing) 

0 

3 

Collating 

0 

2 

Crafts  (Misc.  Skills) 

1 

0 

Driver  Sales 

1 

0 

Gardener 

1 

0 

Janitor,  etc. 

2 

1 

Light  Factory  Work 

11 

6 

Machine  Operator 

7 

2 

Malritenance  Mechanic 

0 

0 

Viessenger 

0 

0 

i'ar?agerial 

0 

0 

Orderly,  etc. 

0 

2 

Sales  (inside) 

0 

2 

Sules  (Outside) 

2 

0 

Ciwing  Mach.  Operator 

0 

3 

Stock  Sc  Shipping 

15 

2 

Waiter 

2 

2 

Watchman 

1 

0 

Total  . • 


55  to 

64 

65  Sc  Over 

Total 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

TOTAL 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

13 

0 

6 

1 

1 

2 

11 

13 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

5 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

4 

6 

1 

1 

0 

9 

2 

11 

5 

6 

1 

1 

17 

13 

30 

3 

4 

0 

0 

10 

6 

16 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

5 

3 

0 

0 

5 

5 

10 

2 

6 

1 

1 

3 

9 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

19 

2 

0 

0 

34 

4 

38 

2 

3 

0 

0 

4 

5 

9 

2 

__0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

4 

72 

40 

10 

4 

130 

75 

205 

* Excludes  69  cases  who  did  not  hold  the  job  3 months;  includes  30  cases  on 
whom  follow-up  was  not  complete;  includes  11  oases  placed  by  other 
agencies,  self  or  relatives. 
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TABLE  14 

PLACEMENTS 

- BY 

LBNGin  OF  ONEMPLOyMENT.  AGE  & DISABILITV 

N= 

205* 

Emotional 
Personality  and 
Intellectual 

Sensory 

Chronic 

Systemic 

Multiple 

Physical 

AGE: 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  & 
Over 

TOTAL 

Never 

Worked 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

17 

Part-time  Job 
at  Applica- 
tion 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Occasional 
Job  at 
Application 

3 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

21 

Less  Than 
3 Months 

3 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

18 

3 Months  to 
6 Months 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

21 

6 Months  but 
Less  Than 
One  Year 

8 

16 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

4 

18 

1 

53 

1 Year  or  More 

14 

23 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

6 

6 

14 

2 

71 

TOTAL  . . 

42 

57 

6 

7 

5 

2 

13 

9 

0 

17 

41 

6 

205 

^ Excludes  6£  cases  who  did  not  hold  the  job  3 months;  includes  30  cases  on  whom  follow-up  was  not  com 
plete;  includes  11  cases  placed  by  other  agencies,  self  or  relatives. 
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TABLi:  15  PERCENTAGE  OF  PLACEMENTS  OF  OWEB  DISABLED  PERSONS  - 

BY  LENGTH  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Length  of  Population  % % of  Total 


Unemployment 

Placed 

Placements 

H^:ver  Worked 

54 

1C 

8 

Part-time  Job  at  Application 

6 

6C 

2 

Occasional  Job 

37 

56 

10 

Less  Than  3 Months 

35 

51 

9 

3 Months  but  Less  Than  6 Months 

41 

51 

10 

6 Months  but  Less  Than  1 Year 

93 

57 

25 

1 Year  or  More 

334 

21 

35 

600 


Total 


99+ 
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UhiQ  vocational  Home  Economics i Suggested  Space  and  Equipment  Cost  for  Job  Training  Programs, 

Ohio  State  Dept,  of  Education,  Columbus.  Div.  of  Vocational  Education 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET, 

Ohio  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Service,  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
1885  Nell  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210  ($1,50), 

Pub  Date  - Jun67  47p. 

*FACILITY  REOUIREMENTSi  ^OCCUPATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS}  ’^EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT;  SUPPLIES;  *PR06RAM  COSTS;  SPACE 
UTILIZATION 

The  bulletin  was  prepared  to  assist  school  administrators,  architects,  and  home  economics  teachers  to  develop 
programs  In  high  schools  and  joint  vocational  schools.  Suggestions  are  appropriate  for  high  school,  post-high 
school,  and  adult  programs.  Separate  sections  concern  (1)  child  care  aid,  training,  (2)  homemaker's  assistant 
(home  and  community  service  aids,  hotel -motel  aids,  and  health  service  personnel)  training,  (3)  food  service 
training,  and  (4)  clothing  and  home  furnishings  service  training.  Each  SMtlon  covers  division  of  space, 
construction  specifications,  and  equipment  and  supplies.  Sample  floor  plans  are  Included.  A chart  summarizes 
space  and  equipment  cost  for  the  various  kinds  of  programs.  (FP) 
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FOREWORD 


ITiis  bulletin  has  been  prepared  to  help  school  administrators,  architects, 
home  economics  teachers,  and  others  plan  and  develop  programs  in  high 
schools  and  joint  vocational  schools.  Facilities  suggested  are  adequaite 
for  programs  for  high  school  youth,  post -high  school  youth,  and  adults  for 
employment  in  occupations  utilizing  home  economics  knowledge  and  skills. 

The  State  Home  Economics  Education  Supervisory  Staff  has  contributed  to 
the  development  of  this  bulletin.  Mrs.  Betty  Mackey,  Assistant  Supervisor, 
was  assigned  to  assist  with  the  employment  programs  and  was  responsible 
for  writing  and  preparing  the  materials.  We  appreciate  her  leadership  in 
the  development  of  this  bulletin. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  interest  and  assistance  given  us  by; 

Mr.  Edward  O.  Elliott,  President  Plaza  Foods,  Inc.,  Mt.  Victory, 

Ohio.  Member  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Restaurant  Association. 

Dr.  Eloise  Green,  Associate  Professor,  Food  and  Nutrition,  Ohio  State 
University . 

Miss  Virginia  Harger,  Associate  Professor,  Division  Chairman, 
Institution  Management,  Ohio  State  University. 

Mrs.  Marlene  Jones,  Home  Economics  Supervisor,  Penta  County  Joint 
Vocational  School. 

Dr.  Esther  Meecham , Associate  Professor,  Division  Chairman,  Textiles 
and  Clothing  Division,  Ohio  State  University. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Purkey,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department 
of  Education , State  of  Ohio . 

Miss  Judith  Roush,  Home  Economics  Teacher,  Morgan  High  School, 
McConnelsville,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Helene  Heye,  Professor,  Division  Chairman,  Child  Development, 
Ohio  State  University . 

It  is  hoped  that  this  bulletin  will  provide  assistance  and  encouragement  to 
school  administrators  in  the  development  of  high  quality  programs  in  education 
for  gainful  employment. 
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Margaret  McEniiy 
Head  State  Supervisor 
Vocational  Home  Economics 


INTRODUCTION 


Details  for  space  and  equipment  as  listed  in  this  bulletin  have  been  developed  at 
an  optimum  level.  TTiis  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  minimum  requirements.  Some 
good  pilot  programs  have  been  conducted  with  less  space  and  equipment  purchased 
for  less  money  than  what  is  suggested  here.  The  teacher  is  the  key  to  the  success 
of  any  program . 

The  facilities  suggested  would  provide  for  self-contained  work  experience  oppor- 
tunities within  the  school.  In  schools  located  where  community  business*  industry* 
and  service  institutions  can  provide  opportunities  for  cooperative  on-the-job 
training  stations*  less  equipment  will  be  needed  in  the  school.  Enough  equipment 
should  be  available  to  provide  sufficient  work  experience  for  the  students  to  become 
prepared  for  employment  prior  to  job  placement  in  the  community.  If  job  stations 
are  not  available  throughout  the  year  for  all  students*  facilities  within  the  school 
will  need  to  be  available  to  provide  work  experience  opportunities  for  the  interim 
periods . 

A classroom  with  the  usual  furnishings,  plus  study  carrels  with  plenty  of  study 
materials  available*  would  serve  the  needs  for  related  classes. 

Details  for  programs  training  Child-Care  Workers*  Homemaker’s  Assistants, 

Food  Service  Workers  and  Clothing  Service  Workers  are  listed.  A room  equipped 
to  train  people  in  the  area  of  Health  Service  would  need  a laboratory  similar  to 
the  one  for  Homemaker's  Assistants.  The  starred  items  in  Chapter  II  indicate  the 
equipment  needed  for  Health  Service  Programs . 

The  fecilities  to  train  Home  Rimishings  Service  Workers  would  be  similar  to  the 
Clothing  Service  training  laboratory.  Specific  types  of  power  sewing  equipment 
would  be  needed  for  upholstery*  slipcover  and  drapery  making. 

If  a diversified  cooperative*  or  occupational**  type  program  is  initiated*  a class* 
room  with  a demonstration  area  and  some  equipment  may  need  to  be  provided 
within  the  school  in  addition  to  the  usual  classroom . Plenty  of  study  materials 
should  be  provided  in  the  classroom. 

Estimated  costs  are  based  on  purchase  prices  during  1966.  All  figures  are  in 
round  numbers  and  can  be  useful  only  in  setting  up  a budget.  All  item  costs  will 
vary  with  size*  materials  used,  and  company  producing  the  equipment.  All  prices 
are  subject  to  change.  Prices  are  listed  for  equipment  manufactured  in  or  near 
Ohio  wherever  possible.  Manufacturers'  list  prices  were  used  with  an  inflationary 
safety  factor  included  in  most  cases. 


*Diversified  cooperative  - Students  of  average  and  above  average  alxlity  working 
in  two  or  more  areas  of  home  economics  job  training. 

**Diversified  occupational  - Students  of  below  average  ability  working  in  two  or 
more  different  areas  of  home  economics  job  training 


Betty  Mackey 
Assistant  Supervisor 
Vocational  Home  Economics 
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SUMMARY  OF  SPACE  AND  EQUIPMENT  COST  FOR 
JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Facilities  should  be  planned  to  provide  space  and  equipment  needed  for  the 
local  program  plans  and  job  analysis  of  occupations  available  for  employment  of 
graduates  * 


APPROXIMATE  SPACE  AND  EQUIPMENT  COSTS  FOR  A MAXIMUM  OF  THIRTY  STUDENTS 


Home  Economics  Program 

Square  Feet 

Approximate  Equipment 
Costs 

Child  Care 

2,800  “ 3,600  inside 
2,400  outside 

$5,400  Nursery  School 
$4,000  - $5,000  Additional 
for  kitchen  facilities 

Homemaker’s  Assistant 

.2,400 

$6,800  - $7,620  Furnishings 
and  equipment  (Major  appli- 
ances loaned  to  school) 

$2,000  Books,  supplies,  etc. 

$8,600  - $9,400  With  major 
appliances  purchased 

Home  making  Aids  for 
Rest  Homes  or  Health 
Service  Aids 

Similar  to  Homemaker’s  Assistant  Program  Needs 

Food  Service 

2.540  plus  classroom 

3.540  total 

(Less  space  will  be  re- 
quired if  some  ^cilities 
are  shared  with  the  ca- 
feteria) 

$12,000  - $15,000 If 
cafeteria  equipment  is 
available  to  training  program 

$24,000  - $48,500  If  separ- 
ate from  cafeteria 

Clothing  and/or  Home 
Furnishings  Service 

2,850  - 3,050 

$6,350  and  up 

Diversified  Program 
(Cooperative  or  Occupational 
Work  Experience) 

A homemaking  classroom  with  the  usual  classroom 
facilities  plus  limited  equipment  needed  to  develop 
skills  in  the  occupations  for  which  the  program  is 
planned  and  to  direct  learning  in  job  areas . 
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CHILD  CARE  AID  AND/6r  ASSISTANT  PRCX3RAM 


DIVISION  OF  SPACE  Square  Feet 

Outside  play  area  adjacent  to  indoor  area  and  on 
same  level  - 1/2  paved,  1/2  turf  2,400 

Inside  Nursery  School  play  area,  * 1st  floor  preferred 
(35  square  feet  minimum  per  child  excluding  storage, 
food  preparation  and  toilet  areas)  1 , 200 

Observation  Room  equipped  with  a shelf  and  a one-way 

vision  mirror  that  gives  ftill  view  of  the  nursery  school  300  - 750 

Classroom  space,  separate  from  nursery  school  600  - 800 

Toilet  area  - Facilities  all  child  size  and  height,  privacy 
provided,  1 toilet  and  1 lavatory  for  each  8 children  150 

Isolation  area  50 


Kitchen  area  200 

Storage  and  office  space  (unless  part  of  centralized  ware 

house  and  offices)  300  - 450 


Total  Square  Feet<^”®‘*^® 

Outside 


2,800  - 3,600 
2,400 


CONSTRUCTION  SPECIFICATIONS  (Use  demountable  walls  wherever  possible.) 
Two  outside  exits  must  be  provided  for  the  nursery  school. 

Clean,  comfortable  flooring;  carpet  on  indoor  play  area  except  lunch  area 
and  arts  and  crafts  center.  (Radiant  heat  would  provide  a warm  floor. ) 

Inside  storage  should  be  provided  for  outdoor  play  equipment. 

Low  lavatory  inside  entrance  from  play  area. 

Built-in  storage  cabinets  closed  for  teacher  supplies,  open  for  toy 
storage . 

Sound-proof  walls  and  ceiling. 

* Not  more  than  15,  3 to  ^ year  old  children  per  group  are  recommended, 

A maximum  of  30  high  school  students  per  section  is  recommended,  6ut 
the  local  school  may  set  a lower  maximum  enrollment  (15  to  30). 
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CHILD  CARE  AID  AND/OR  ASSISTANT  PROGRAM 
Construction  Specifications  (Com.) 

Voice  amplification  system  to  pick  up  chi  Id -teacher  conversation  within  the 
nursery  school.  (A  tape  recorder  could  be  used  ) 

Locl^rs  or  built-in  storage  space  for  children's  coats,  etc.  (Near  the  main 
entrance . ) 

Low  drinking  fountain,  inside  and  outside. 

Built-in  kitchen  unless  a kitchen  is  available  near  the  nursery  school. 
Adequate  lighting. 

Tinted  glass,  blinds  or  draperies  to  reduce  glare. 

Adequate  ventilation  - screens  for  windows  if  the  room  is  not  air  conditioned. 

The  preferred  location  for  the  block  comer  is  near  the  storage  for  outside 
equipment  so  the  hollow  blocks  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  play  may  be 
stored  there . 

The  area  for  developing  manipulative  skills  could  be  placed  adjacent  to  the 
doll  comer.  It  should  be  near  open  shelves  and  have  a table  which  could 
also^be  used  for  eating. 

The  toilet  area  should  be  easily  accessible  to  the  outdoor  play  area. 

Personal  towel  and  toilet  article  hooks  or  cubicles  near  bathroom. 

The  art  area  should  be  accessible  to  water . 

Select  sturdy  tables  with  adjustable  legs  and  chairs  with  12  inch  seat  height 
for  3 and  4 year  olds.  (Chairs  of  different  sizes  may  be  selected.) 


NURSERY  SCHOOL  FURNISHINGS  AND  SUPPLIES  Estimated  Cost 

Mats  for  children's  rest  period  ^ $8.00  each  $ 160.00 

or 

Cots  (for  afternoon  nursery)  ^ $13.50  each  270. 00 

Chairs  and  tables  for  fifteen  children 

4 tables  @ $40.00  and  up  to  $55.00  each 
20  chairs  § .$7.50  each  350.00 

Piano  (new);  if  used,  less  cost  650.00 

Chalkboard  and  screens  25. 00 

Fixed  easel  (More  than  one  may  be  desirable)  20.00 
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CHILD  CARE  AID  AND/OR  ASSISTANT  PROGRAM 
Nursery  Furnishings  and  Supplies  (Cont.) 

Estimated  Cost 

Bulletin  boards  peg  boards  or  magnetic  board  $ 25.00 

Drying  racks  for  ait  work  4.00 

Food  cart  25 . 00 

Sheet  blankets  (purchase  by  yard  and  hem  if  cots  are  used)  30.00 

Sheeting  (purchase  by  yard  and  hem  if  cots  are  used)  15.00 

Instructor *s  supplies;  desk,  books,  file  cabinet,  music, 

paper,  paints,  crayons,  scissors  700.00 

Dishes,  silver  and  trays  for  food  service  for  15  children  100.00 

Childrens*  books,  30  - 50  100.00 

Bookcases  50.00 

Child  size  book  display  rack  14.95 

Record  player  40.00 

Records,  1 - 15  50,00 

Carpet  (or  area  rugs),  washable  preferred,  (omitted  in  lunch 

area).  Vinyl  floor  covering  may  be  used.  250.00 

Wardrobe  shelving  or  lockers  300.00 

Medicine  cabinet  25.00 

Shelving  for  toys  300. 00 

Cabinets  for  storage  380.00 

Total  $ 3,883.95 


(Kitchen,  dishwasher,  range,  refrigerator,  and  cabinets  are  not  included 
in  this  estimate . Allow  an  additional  $4 , 000  - $5 , 000  if  these  facilities 
are  needed.) 
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CHILD  CARE  AND/OR  ASSISTANT  PROGRAM 


ODTnOOR  PLAY  EQDE»’MENT 

Simple  outdoor  play  swings,  etc.,  small  size 

Estimated  Cost 
$ 250.00 

Wagons  (3)  @ $9.00  each 

27.00 

Tricycles  (4)  varied  sizes  <§  $15.00  each 

60.00 

Sleds  (3)  S $10.00  each 

30.00 

Teeter-totter  (outdoor) 

48.00 

Watering  cans  (2)  @ $1.75  each 

3.50 

Snow  shovels  (4)@  $ .85  each 

3.40 

Basketball  (1) 

1.00 

Wheelbarrows.  (2)  @ $3.50  each 

7.00 

Shovel  set  (1) 

1.00 

Rakes  (3)  @ $1.65  each 

4.95 

Traffic  signs  (4)  --  donated  from  local  safety  director 

Buckets  (4) 

1.75 

Total 

$ 437.60 

INDOOR  PLAY  EQUIPMENT 

House  gym  set  (48  inches) 

$ 90.00 

Blocks  and  cart  - different  sizes  and  types 
(Well  finished  to  prevent  splintering) 

300.00 

Walking  boards  (2)different  sizes  @ $7.00  each 

14.00 

Racing  boat  (1) 

3.00 

Puzzles  (8)@  $l,50each 

12.00 

Pounding  bench  (1) 

3.00 

Landscape  peg  board  (1  set) 

2,50 

Construction  toys  (Tinker  Toy  type) 

3.00 

. Snap-it-on  building  blocks  (1  set) 

3.00 
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CHILD  CARE  AND/OR  ASSISTANT  PROGRAM 
Indoor  Play  Equipment  (Coiit.) 

Estimated  Cost 


Hammer-Nail  set  (1  set)  $ 1.75 

Play  dishes  and  silverware  (1  set)  1.98 

Cooking  pans  (1  set)  5.00 

Trucks  (6)  @ $10.00  - $15.00  each  (Different  sizes  and  types)  65.00 
Bubble  blowers  (8)  2.00 

Balls  2.00 


Saw(l)  1.25 

Hammer  (1)  1.00 

Tractor  and  trailer  (1)  11.50 

Train  set  (8  pieces)  85.00 

Stove  (1)  22,00 

Refrigerator  (1)  23.00 

Hutch  cupboard  (1)  29.00 

Sink  (1)  22.00 

Doll  bed  (1)  11.00 

Chest  of  drawers  (1)  25.00 

Doll  high-chair  (1)  3.00 

Ironing  board  and  iron  (1)  (sturdy  wood  ironing  board)  lO.OO 

Toy  clock  5.00 

Telephones  (2)  @ $1.00  each  2.00 

Brooms  (2)  ^ $ .60  each  1.20 

Dish  pan  (1)  .25 

Baking  set  (1)  2.00 

Dolls  (3)  @ $5.00  - $10.00  each  20.00 

Beehive  (1)  or  playhouse  200.00 
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CHILD  CARE  AID  AND/OR  ASSISTANT  PROGRAM 
Indoor  Play  Equipment  (Cont.) 


Estimated  Cost 
$ 10.00 


Doll  buggy  (1) 

Workbenc  h and  vi  se  ( 1 ) 38.00 

Rocking  rowboat  (1 ) 25.00 

Triangle  musical  instrument  (1)  1 ,50 

Rhythm  sticks  (6)  @ $ .15  each  .90 

Cymbals  (2)  @ $ .78  each  1,35 

Jingles  (3)  @ $ .60  each  1.80 

Tambourine  (1)  1.35 

Total  $1,062.33 

Total  for  all  equipment  $5,383.88 

Rounded  figure  $5 , 400 . 00 


The  toys  selected  will  vary  with  the  ages  of  children  and  the  available 
money  and  space. 
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Adapted  from  the  floor  plan  at  the  Penta  County  Joint  Vocational  School.  A separate  class 
room  is  also  provided  for  related  class  work 
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CHILD  CARi  AID  LABORATORY 
Morgon  High  School 
McConneUville,  Ohio 

The  nursery  school  has  been  planned  so  that  all  equipment  may  be  stored  to  arrange  the  rorxn 
to  train  Home  and  Community  Service  Aids  or  Health  Service  Aids  on  alternate  years  with  the 
Child  Care  training  program. 


NURSERY  LAB 
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TOILET 


HOME  SERVICE  LAB 


1 iJ 


STORAGE 


STORAGE 


NURSERY  SCHOOL 

HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  LABORATORY 


The  training  kitchen  is  adjacent  to  the  cafeteria  kitchen  and  the  food  service 
laboratory  at  the  top  of  the  drawing  is  the  dining  room  for  sale  of  food  produced  in 
the  training  kitchen . 


FOUR  COUNTY  JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 


BUEHRER  & STOUGH 


ARCHITECTS  & ENGINEERS 


HOMEMAKER’S  ASSISTANT(H0ME  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  AIDS,  HOTEL-MOTEL  AIDS, 

AND  HEALTH  SERVICE  PROGRAMS)  * 


DIVISION  OF  SPACE 

Square  Feet 

Teaching  area 

700 

Home  housekeeping  area 

250 

Commercial  housekeeping  area 

250 

Textiles  area 

100 

Health  service  area  (adjacent  to  the  bath) 

300 

Bath 

50 

Kitchens  (island  type  - 2) 

235 

Laundry 

215 

Walk-in  storage  (also  storage  related  to  each  learning 

area  should  be  part  of  each  learning  unit) 

300 

Total  Square  Feet  2,400 


CONSTRUCTION  SPECIFICATIONS 

Use  demountable  walls  wherever  possible . 

* Arrange  the  area  into  learning  units  with  equipment  storage  space  and 
work  experience  space  related  to  what  will  be  taught  in  each  unit. 

(One  classroom  that  can  be  darkened.) 

A portable  demonstration  table  with  attached  mirror  should  be  provided. 

Wall  and  floor  finishes  need  to  be  similar  to  home  type  surfaces  in  all 
areas  except  commercial  housekeeping  unit. 

Large  samples  of  additional  Wall  and  floor  surfaces,  both  hard  and  soft, 
may  be  fastened  to  portable  frames  for  experience  with  varied  types  of 
cleaning  agents  and  equipment  on  different  surfaces. 

One  of  two  additional  separate  classrooms  for  two  sections  on  a two  year 
program . 

* Sinks,  sorting  table,  storage  area  and  laundry  equipment  in  laundry  area. 

* Ample  electrical  housepower;  enough  heavy  duty  circuits  and  outlets  to 
permit  use  of  many  appliances  at  one  time. 

Two  types  of  kitchens;  one  with  portable  type  equipment  and  one  built-in 
unit  kitchen  may  be  desirable. 

Mil  starred  items  would  be  needed  for  programs  that  train  Homemaking 
Aids  in  Nursing  and  Rest  Homes  or  Health  Service  Aids. 


HOMEMAKER’S  ASSISTANT 
Construction  Specifications  (Cont . ) 


If  the  program  is  planned  so  that  students  will  be  trained  only  for 
employment  in  private  homes,  then  area  may  be  arranged  to  provide 
each  room  of  a simulated  home. 

* The  room  can  be  planned  so  that  it  is  flexible  enough  to  offer  different 
courses  if  learning  centers  and  work  experience  space  are  adequate . One 
year  Health  Service  Aids  could  be  trained;  another,  Hotel  and  Motel  Aids; 
and  another  strictly  Homemaker’s  Assistant  if  portable  units  are  provided 
in  place  of  stationary  built-in  cabinets  and  equipment. 

All  electrical  equipment  in  C^io  public  schools  must  be  grounded . 


EQUIPMENT  (LARGE) 

Demonstration  table  with  mirror  (portable) 

* Student  tables  and  chairs  (flexible)  for  25  students 

* Chalkboard  and  bulletin  board  type  preferred 

* Book  shelves 


Estimated  Cost 
$ 165.00 

450.00 

40.00 


Built-in  cabinets  and  counter  space  in  kitchen,  50.00 

laundry  and  bathroom  areas.  (Portable  wherever 

feasible)  3 , 000,00 

* Sinks  “ double  in  kitchen,  single  in  laundry  350.00 

Dining  and  living  room  furnishings,  if  space  and 

budget  permits  1,000.00  - 1,800.00 

Irons  and  ironing  boards  (3)  @ $25.00  each  75,00 

Sewing  machines  (3)  @ $200.00  each  600.00 

* Utensils,  dishes,  jflatware,  glassware,  and  linen 

for  kitchen  400,00 

* Water  heater  (booster)  100.00 

* Roll- away  bed  (one  or  more)  with  cover  40.00 


*All  starred  items  would  be  needed  for  programs  that  train  Homemaking 
Aids  in  Nursing  and  Rest  Homes  or  Health  Service  Aids, 
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HOMEMAKER’S  ASSISTANT 
Equipment  (Cont.) 


Estimated  Cost 
$ 50.00 


* Screens  (2)  @ $25.00 each 

* Hospital  bed  - hand  operated  type,  mattress  included  150.00 

* Hotel  cart  (cleaning  supply  casrt)  40.00 

Total  for  Large  Equipment  $6,510.00  - 7,310.00 


SMALL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  TEACHING  HEALTH  SERVICE 

* General  $ 50.00 

1 bed  pan 

2 bed  rests 
2 bed  trays 

12  blocks  for  raising  bed  (different  sizes) 

1 heating  pad 
1 hot  water  bottle 
1 ice  cap 
1 enema  bag 

* linen  and  Bedding  210.00 

3  bedspreads  (cotton  lightweight) 

3 blankets 
12  bath  towels 
12  hand  or  face  towels 
3 mattress  protectors 
6 pillows 
12  pillowcases 

10  cotton  sheets  (some  fitted  and  some  plain) 

3 cotton  draw  sheets 
1 waterproof  sheet 
12  wash  cloths 
3 wool  blankets 

* Mi  scellaneou  s 50.00 


5 basins  (small,  enamel) 
5 drinking  tubes 
3 medicine  droppers 
5 pitchers  (large) 


*All  starred  items  would  be  needed  for  programs  that  train  Homemaking 
Aids  in  Nursing  and  Best  Homes  or  Health  Service  Aids^ 
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HOMEMAKER’S  ASSISTANT 
Small  Equipment  (Cont.) 


Estimated  Cost 


5 pressure  rings 
i stop  watch 

12  fever  thermometers  (various  types) 

3 trays  (lap) 

1 home  medicine  cabinet  with  contents 
Fooks,  supplies,  cleaning  and  laundry  supplies 

Total  if  Appliances  Are  Loaned  to  School  $6, 820 .00  * 7, 620 ,00 


ADDITIONAL  COST  IF  APPLIANCES  ARE  PURCHASED 

* Refrigerator  - freezer  (15  cubic  feet) 

* Washer 

* Diyer 

Dishwasher  (1  built  in  and  1 portable  may  be  selected) 

* Disposer 

* Range  (30”  table  top) 

* Small  appliances 

* Sweepers  (one  tank  type  and  one  upright) 

Scrubber  and  polisher  combination  (21  pound  minimum) 
Shampooer  (carpet) 


$ 300.00 

275.00 

225.00 

400.00 

35.00 

200.00 
100.00 
120.00 
100.00 

40.00 


Total  for  Appliances  $1,795.00  and  up 
Total  if  All  Equipment  Is  Purchased  $8,615,00  - 9,415.00 

Rounded  $8,600.00  - 9,400.00 


*All  starred  items  would  be  needed  for  programs  that  train  Homemaking 
Aids  in  Nursing  and  Rest  Homes  or  Health  Service  Aids~ 
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HOMEMAKER*S  ASSISTANT 


DKT AII.S  FOR  KQllPMKNT  TO  TEACH  IIOISEKEEIMNC  I’RACTICES  (Private  Homos) 

No  estimate  of  prices  available 


Furniture  (part  of  estimated  cost  listed  on  Page  16) 


Tables: 

1 dining,  to  seat  8-10 
1 coffee 
3 end 

1 drop-leaf  (occasional) 

3 lamps , floor  and  table 
1 rug 

Upholstered  furniture: 

Sofa 

2 chairs 

Household  Tool  Kit 

1 carpenter  arule 
,1  flower  scissors 
1 glass  cutter 

Hammers: 

1 regular 
1 tack 

1 upholstery 

1 paint  scraper 

Pliers: 

1 regular 
1 needle  nose 
1 plumb  line 

Cleaning  and  Laundry  Supplies 


Chairs: 

8 dining 
2 occasional 
2 upholstered 

1 buffet 
1 serving  cart 
1 bookcase  (may  be  built  in) 
1 bench  or  hassock 


Putty  knives: 

1 narrow 
1 wide 

Screw  drivers: 

1 large 
1 small 

1 steel  tape 
Upholstery  tack  puller 
Stapler  (large  carpet  type) 

1 T-square,  metal 
1 web  stretcher 
1 wire  cutter 

Variety  of  upholstery  needles 


Various  types  as  available  locally 
Accessories 


Candle  holders 
Etecorative  items 


Frogs , for  flower  arrangements 
Pictures,  framed 
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HOMEMAKER’S  ASSISTANT 

Details  for  Equipment  to  Teach  Housekeeping  Practices  (Cont.) 
Equipment 


4 baskets  for  cleaning  supplies 
Brooms 
2 buckets 

Miscellaneous 


Dividers  - various  sizes  and 
types  for  cupboards  and 
closets 


2 dust  pans 
2 mops 
Sponges 
Chamois  cloths 


Fabrics  and  Textiles: 

fabric  swatches,  1/2  yd,  in  length 
textile  lengths,  1 yd.  in  length 


Furniture  cleaners  and  polishers 


SUGGESTED  MATERIALS  TO  USE  IN  PLANNING  THE  FURNISHINGS  (Samples  of  all  that  are 
not  part  of  permanent  interior  finishes  may  be  provided) 

(No  estimate  of  prices  available) 

Wall  Finishes 


piaster 
Painted 
Wall  paper 
Vinyl  wall  covering 

Dry  wall 
Painted 

Vinyl  covering 
Wood  paneling 
Marlite 
Floor  Finishes 


Hardwood 

Vinyl  yard  goods  or  tile  (different  grades) 

Carpet  - nylon,  wool,  acrilan,  Herculon  (various  types  of  construction) 

Ceramic 

As  phalt  tile 

Inlaid  linoleum  (different  grades) 

Cork  tile  or  Vinyl  simulated  cork 
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HOMEMAKER’S  ASSISTANT 

Suggested  Materials  to  Use  in  Planning  the  Furnishings  (Cont.) 
Surface  Finishes  for  Counters 


Ceramic 
Stainless  steel 
Formica 

Furniture  Finishes  and  Woods 


Leather 

Upholstered  furniture  fabric  and  vinyl  sample  coverings 

Veneer  and  solid  wood 

Various  kinds  of  woods  and  finishes 

Various  types  of  furniture  construction 

A variety  of  furniture  styles  selected  to  make  a harmonious  room  when 
combined 

Household  Furnishings 


Cooking  utensils  - a variety  of  types  of  materials  as: 

Stainless  steel 
Aluminum 

Combination  stainless  steel  and  aluminum 

Cast  iron  ware 

Copper 

Silicone  coated  pans 
Pyrex 

Dishes  and  silverware  - a variety  of  materials  and  styles  (formal  and 
informal)  as  porcelain,  plastic  ware,  pottery,  glass,  earthenware, 
ovenware,  sterling,  stainless  steel,  and  plated  silverware. 
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COMMUNITY  ond  HOME  SERVICES  LABORATORY 


Classroom  space  should  be  provided  if  there  is  more  than  one  section  of  students. 


FOOD  SERVICE  TRAINING  CENTER 
(FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS)  * 


DIVISION  OF  SPACE 

Foods  laboratory  (to  provide  work  stations  for  10-15 
students) 


Square  Feet 


1.440 


Dining  area  or  faculty  dining  room  (related  classroom  part 

time)  to  accommodate  approximately  40  persons  at  14-16 

square  feet  per  person)  600 

(Dry)  storage  of  food  supplies  200 

Student  locker  room  (g^rls)  for  approximately  25  students; 
restroom,  shower,  and  lavatory  300 

Student  locker  room  (boys);  restroom, shower,  and  lavatory 

(If  boys  will  be  taking  the  course)  300 

Related  classrooms  - if  enrollment  requires  more  than  one 

section  or  if  it  is  a two  year  program  700 


Total  Square  Feet  3,540 


CONSTRUCTION  SPECIFICATIONS  (Use  demountable  walls  wherever  possible.) 

Place  this  section  on  ground  level  if  possible.  If  not,  it  should  be  readily 
accec^sible  to  receiving  entrance,  also  elevator  provided. 

An  outside  entrance  way  to  the  dining  area  should  be  provided  if  the  food 
service  will  be  open  to  the  public . 

Kitchen  should  be  on  an  outside  wall  or  in  a single  story  area  so  that  exhaust 
fans  can  be  installed. 

The  training  kitchen  should  be  located  near  the  cafeteria  kitchen  so  that 
some  equipment  may  be  utilized  for  both. 

A dry  storage  room  should  have  temperature  and  humidity  controls  and 
be  equipped  with  locks. 

Storage  area  for  cleaning  equipment  and  supplies  must  be  provided. 


*15-30  students  may  enroll  in  the  course  but  assignments  in  the  laboratory  will 
need  to  be  rotated  with  1/3  - 1/2  of  the  class  working  in  the  laboratory  at 
one  time* 
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FOOD  SERVICE  TRAINING  CENTER  (Cont*) 


SOME  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EQUIPMENT  FOR  FOOD  SERVICE  * 

Cutting  boards  of  rubber  and  tables  with  stainless  steel  tops  are  recom- 
mended for  sanitary  reasons. 

Griddles,  convection  ovens,  steam  kettles  and  speed  pressure  steamers 
are  being  used  for  much  of  the  food  preparation  formerly  done  on  a range. 

Some  of  the  new  kitchens  are  omitting  potato  peelers  since  there  is  an 
increased  use  of  processed  or  partially  prepared  potatoes  such  as  frozen, 
dehydrated,  potato  flakes  and  pre-peeled  potatoes. 

Glazed  tile  or  ceramic  tile  are  most  often  recommended  for  kitchen  walls 
in  institutions  because  they  are  more  easily  cleaned  and  do  not  react  to 
cleaning  chemicals. 

Several  types  of  hard  surface  floor  coverings  are  suggested  in  the  literature 
as  suitable  for  an  institutional  food  service  kitchen.  In  Ohio,  quarry  tile 
is  successfully  used  in  many  kitchens.  Ceramic  tile  has  also  been  recom- 
mended as  suitable.  If  a resilient  floor  covering  is  preferred,  seamless 
vinyl  yard  goods  in  a heavy  gauge  or  troweled  vinyl  flooring  has  been  suggested 
because  it  would  eliminate  crevices  for  dirt  to  collect.  Asphalt  tile  and  vinyl 
asbestos  tile  have  been  satisfactory  in  some  institutional  kitchens . 

Equipment  bearing  the  label  N,S,  F,  indicates  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
National  Sanitation  Foundation  and  that  it  complies  with  the  Foundation  stan- 
dards for  sanitation. 

All  large  pieces  of  equipment  may  be  on  casters  which  permits  flexibility 
in  arrangement  and  use  and  can  be  moved  for  cleaning  or  they  must  be  firmly 
attached  to  floor  or  wall  mounted. 

Stainless  steel  equipment  is  more  durable  than  that  of  other  materials  and 
should  be  used  any  place  where  equipment  comes  into  contact  with  food  or 
large  amounts  of  water . 

Equipment  which  can  be  used  for  several  purposes  is  desirable  for  a food 
service  instruction  laboratory  rather  than  individual  pieces  of  equipment  for 
each  process;  for  example,  a mixer  with  attachments  for  cutting,  dicing,  and 
slicing. 

Select  standard  sized  equipment  whenever  possible  since  febricated  equip- 
ment is  more  expensive. 


*Ideas  were  partially  reproduced  from,  materials  prepared  by  Ata  Lee,  Regional 
Representative,  Home  Economics , D/HEW  - DVTE,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


FOOD  SERVICE  TRAINING  CENTER 


SOME  GUIOES  FOR  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  EQUIPMENT  IN  A FOOO  SERVICE  INSTRUCTION 
LABORATORY* 

Avoid  having  paths  of  travel  cross  in  order  to  avoid  accidents. 

Major  traffic  aisles  should  be  at  least  5 feet  wide.  Three  feet  should  be 
provided  between  work  tables  and  equipment  except  for  ovens  or  kettles 
where  the  aisle  should  be  3 1/2  - 4 feet  to  allow  food  trucks  to  pass  in 
and  out . 

If  the  baking  and  salad  supply  areas  are  located  next  to  each  other,  one 
refrigerator  can  serve  both  units . 

The  salad  area  should  be  located  near  the  dining  area  with  refrigeration 
provided  for  prepared  salads. 

The  dishwashing  area  should  be  located  near  the  dining  area  to  avoid 
carrying  soiled  dishes  across  the  kitchen  and  to  make  clean  dishes 
accessible  to  the  serving  area. 

The  storage  area  for  supplies  is  best  located  near  the  delivery  entrance , 

The  laundry  equipment  and  storage  for  cleaning  supplies  and  trainees' 
lounge  should  be  located  away  from  the  food  preparation  areas,  without 
doo-rs  opening  directly  to  the  kitchen  or  dining  room  area . 

Each  work  area  should  have  a garbage  can,  preferably  on  casters,  or 
dollies  so  as  to  be  easily  moved.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  washing 
and  storing  cans.  (Or  install  garbage  dispersal  units .) 

For  teaching,  some  prefer  to  keep  the  center  of  the  floor  clear.  This 
permits  seating  of  students  in  front  of  the  work  areas  for  observing  demon- 
strations . The  instructor  can  see  activities  in  all  work  areas  without  the 
obstruction  of  the  cooking  area  in  the  center  of  the  labo3catory. 

Overhead  utensil  racks  should  not  be  used  and  the  space  should  be  kept  as 
free  as  possible  permitting  the  teacher  to  see  all  work  stations. 

Both  gas  and  electric  appliances  should  be  available  for  student  use. 

All  electrical  equipment  must  be  grounded,  with  adequate  heavy  duty  circuits 
used  to  provide  a sufficient  number  of  conveniently  located  outlets. 


*Ideas  from  **Layout,  Equipment  and  Work  Methods*  * 
and  serving  lines;  Marketing  Hesearch  Report  No, 

Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 


for  school  lunch  kitchens 
753  Agricultural  Research 
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FOOD  SERVICE  TRAINING  CENTER 

EQUIPMENT  (MAJOR) 

Starred  items  should  not  be  duplicated  in  the  training  laboratory  if  available 
for  student  usf  in  cafeteria  kitchen* 

Equipment  is  listed  in  areas  of  arrangement* 


Estimated  Cost 
Low  - High 


Dry  Storage  - closed  room  having  built-in  shelving  $ 
with  space  planned  to  allow  cleaning  and  convenient 
storage . 

Shelving  - Metal  shelving  will  permit  adjusta- 
bility of  space. 

* Scales  - platform  type 

* Bins  - rubber  or  plastic,  mounted  on  dollies 

Storage  Freezer  - (reach -in) for^ining 
kitchen,  (walk-in)  for  cafet^2>ir  ) 

\ 

Refrigerator  - both  freezer  ^sdL,j^rigerator 
should  be  placed  outside  storeroom^i^dja- 
cent  to  it  where  it  is  accessible  to  worlca?^ 
Reach-in  refrigerator  and  freezer  should  be 
adequate  for  the  training  laboratory  if  a walk- 
in  type  can  be  shared  with  the  cafeteria. 


375 . 00 


50.00  - 150.00 


100.00  - 195.00 


450.00  -1,850.00 


400.00-1,675.00 


* Tjtucks  - Hand  and/or  platform 

* Dollies  - round  or  square  (2  or  more) 

^ $35 . 00  each 

* Supply  carts  with  rimmed  shelves,  brakes, 
casters  (each) 

Etemonstration  table  - portable,  with  mirror 
mounted,  closed  front  and  open  shelves  teacher 
side.  Usable  in  each  area. 

Lockers  and  bench 


50.00  and  up 


70.00 


37.50  - 200.00 


165.00  - 700.00 


900.00 
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FOOD  SERVICE  TRAINING  CENTER 
Equipment,  major  (Cont,) 


Vegetable  and  Meat  Area 


Estimated  Cost 
Low  - High 


Wall  cabinets  in  each  area  as  needed  for  storage 


of  student  utensils. 

$300.00  - 

800,00 

* Portion  scale 

12,50  - 

25.00 

Work  table  (omit  overhead  rack  so  teacher 

can  see  all  students) 

250.00  - 

1,250.00 

* Small  vegetable  peeler  - optional,  depending  on 

use  of  raw  foods  (15  lb.  portable) 

240.00 

Range  - six  burners  with  double  conventional 

ovens  or: 

425.00  - 

750.00 

. One  large  oven  or 

(gas) 

(electric) 

Two  hot  plates 

300.00 

Broiler 

425.00  - 

1,050.00 

Griddle  top  range  oven  or  cabinet  base  or  small 

free  standing 

140.00  - 

875.00 

Hood  over  all  cooking  area  with 
exhaust  fan , filters  and  lights , 
(Galvanized  is  cheaper  to  install  but 

400.00  - 

600. 00 

but  more  difficult  to  clean .) 

Stainless  steel  - $1,300.00  - 2,500.00 

400.00  - 

600.00 

Deep  fat  fryer (s) 

300.00  - 

650.00 

* Meat  slice r (if  necessary  for  type  of  food  pre- 

pared) 

150.00  - 

630.00 

Pressure  pans  - 2 sizes  @ $12.50  each  (family- 

type) 

25.00 

Pan  rack  - hung  against  a wall 

200.00 

* Steamer  or  steam  jacketed  kettle  or  combination 

(self-contained) 

500.00  - 

2,500.00 

Refrigerator  (small) 

250.00  - 

500.00 
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FOOD  SERVICE  TRAINING  CENTER 
Equipment,  major  (Cont.) 


Vegetable  and  Meat  Area  (cont.) 


* Portable  hot  and  cold  ser^ring  cart 

or 

* Cafeteria  serving  counter  $100  per  linear 
foot  equipped  (separate  facilities  may  be 
necessary)  - 10  feet 


Baking  Area  (for  baking  breads,  pastries,  and 
desserts) 

Work  table  (60'*),  stainless  steel  surface  is 
more  sanitary  than  hardwood  tops.  Leave  open 
space  underneath  for  plastic,  rubber  or  metal 
bins  holding  baking  staples . Galvanized  or 
aluminum  base. 

Built-in  surface  burners  - 4 separated  into 
2 units 

Ovens  - double  deck 
Portable  pan  rack 

Mobile  bulk  storage  (portable  bins)  aluminum 
or  plastic 

Cooling  racks  for  pies 

Mixer  with  attachments  (anodized  aluminum  is 
NSF  approved).  Mixer  stand,  if  portable  mixer 
is  selected,  included  in  price. 

* Tilting  steam  kettle  and  stand  (if  needed). 
Smallest  size  available  should  be  purchased. 

* Scales  - 25**  spring 

Small  refrigerator  - unless  area  is  accessible  to 
another  refrigerator 


Estimated  Cost 
Low  - High 

500.00  - 1,000.00 
i , 000.00  and  up 


550.00  - 1,025.00 

200.00 

450.00  - 1,025.00 

200.00 

40.00  - 150.00 

50.00 

585.00  - 1,250.00 

1,000.00 

48.00 

200.00  - 425.00 


FOOD  SERVICE  TRAINING  CENTER 
Equipment,  major  (Cent. ) 


Salad  Area  (for  making  salads,  sandwiches,  cold  plates, 
beverages,  juices,  and  ice  cream  service) 

Estimated  Cost 
Low  - High 

Work  table  - stainless  top  (sink  if  needed)  $ 250.00  - 900.00 

Refrigerated  display  case  mounted  on  serving 
counter  for  salads  and  desserts  - 4"  (reach 
through  if  feasible)  and/or  a refrigerated 

cabinet  for  trays  of  setup  salads . 400.00  - 900.00 

Coffee  um  - 50  cups  25.00 


Coffee  brewer 


50.00  - 650.00 


Serving  counter,  portable  with  shelves 

Cutting  boards  with  sanitized  hard  rubber 
tops  6 @ $9.00  each  - 12**  x 16** 

* Toaster  - institution  type 

* Sandwich  grill  (large' 

* Butter  cutter  (pre-cut  butter  may  be  available) 

Refrigerator  - unless  one  for  another  area  is 
close 


250.00 

54.00  - 200.00 

65.00  - 130.00 

175.00 

16.00 

200.00 


* Ice  cream  cabinet  (loaned,  if  possible) 

* Milk  cabinet  (loaned,  if  possible) 


Sanitation  or  Dish  and  Pot  Washing  Area 


* Dishwashing  machine  with  booster  heater  1,000.00  * 2,100.00 

(smallest  available) 

* Dishwasher  canopy  - optional  300.00  - 400.00 

Three  compartment  stainless  steel  sink  for 
pots  and  pans  with  drainboards  and  sanitizer 

(Coved  corners)  665.00  - 1,310.00 
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FOOD  SERVICE  TRAINING  CENTER 
Equipment,  major  (Cont.) 


Sanitation  or  Dish  and  Pot  Washing  Area  (cont, ) 

Estimated  Cost 
Low  High 

* Dish  scraping  table  $ 250. 00 

* Pre -rinse  spray  and  sink  with  trays  400.00 

Disposal  system,  series  of  activated  sludge, 
sewage  plant,  aeration  and  amoebic  action  to 

be  disposed  of  through  natural  drainage  2 , 200, 00  - 4 , 000, 00 

Garbage  disposer  280,00  - 500,00 

* Clean  dish  carts  250.00 

* Shelves  or  racks  for  storage  of  clean  dishes 
or  dish  tables 

Garbage  cans  to  fit  on  dollies  in  each  work  area 
Closed  clean  dish  storage 
Broom,  dust  pan 
Floor  brush 

Wet  mop  and  pail  (cleaning  supplies  from  school 
warehouse)  27,00 

Serving  Area  (seirving  area  should  be  adaptable  to 
cafeteria,  buffet,  formal,  family  type  and  hospital 
seirvice) 

Dining  room  service:  (The  cost  will  vary  with 

quality  of  each  item  and  the  number  to  be  served)  300,00  - 500,00 

Trays 

Dishes 

Glassware 

Silverware 


500.00  - 2,000.00 
12.00  - 18.00 

2,50 

7.50 
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FOOD  SERVICE  TRAINING  CENTER 
Equipment,  major  (Cont.) 


Sanitation  or  Dish  and  Pot  Washing  Area  (cont.) 

Estimated  Cost 
Low  High 

Pitchers 

Linens 
Roll  baskets 
Salt  and  peppers 
Table  linen 

Dish  truck  $ 

100.00 

Tables  and  chairs  for  seating  40  people 

775.00  - 1,500.00 

lile  or  carpet  floor  covering 

200.00  - 400.00 

Tray  stands  (6)  • 

120.00 

Waitress  stands  (2) 

200.00  - 1,300.00 

Pick-up  cart  - stainless  (1) 

45.00 

Supply  island  or  serving  counter  (may  not  be 
necessary  in  a small  operatioiO 

500.00  - 2,600.00 

Cash  register 

600.00 

Water  station 

60.00 

Laundry  (unless  linen  supply  service  is  preferred) 

Washer 

200.00  - 400.00 

Dryer 

200.00  - 400.00 

Total  for  Large  Equipment  $ 22,847.00  -47,599.00 
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FOOD  SERVICE  TRAINING  CENTER 

EQUIPMENT  (MINOR)* 

Some  medium  weight  aluminum,  stainless  steel  and  some  heavy  aluminum,  no 
chrome,  tin  or  enamel. 


Estimated  Cost 

Pudding  pans  (3)  12  ' x 18”  $ 6.00 

Roast  pans  (3)  20.00 

Loaf  tins  (6)  23.00 

Muffin  tins  (12)  80.00 

Colander  (1)  2.00 

Pie  pans  (1  dozen)  12.00 

Meat  thermometers  (3)  10.00 

Sheet  cake  pans  (10)  47.00 

Dishpans  (3)  25.00 

Mixing  bowl  set  (3,  5,  and  8 quartj^  stainless  stet. 
or  sanitized  aluminum  40. 00 

Pastry  brushes  (2)  3.50 

Vegetable  brushes  (2)  .30 

Measuring  cups  (24) , 1 cup,  2 cups,  quart  and 

gallon  sizes  66.00  . 

Dipper  (1)  5.50 

Biscuit  cutters  (6)  3.00 

Wooden  spoons  12”  or  other  cook’s  spoons  sets  (6)  .90 

Measuring  spoons  (6)  3.00 

Gelatin  molds  (2  dozen)  1.50 

*Vie  numbers  of  each  depends  on  the  pc'*]  ected  sizes  of  classes*  The  type  of 
each  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  food  outlet* 
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FOOD  SERVICE  TRAINING  CENTER 
Equipment,  minor  (Cont . ) 

Estimated  Cost 


Spreaders  (2) 

$ 2.10 

Pie  knife  (1) 

1.60 

Turner  (1) 

1.15 

Ladles  (4)  2,  4,  6,  and  d ounces 

5.40 

Fry  pans  (12)  different  sizes 

60.00 

Containers  (12)  different  sizes 

7.00 

Strainer  (1) 

.90 

Timer  (1) 

3.75 

Tongs  (3**,  r,  12“) 

4.00 

Spatulas  (6) 

12.00 

Solid  spoons  (3) 

3.00 

Slotted  spoons  (1) 

.85 

Perforated  spoons  (2) 

1.85 

Bottle  opener  (1) 

.80 

Corkscrew  (1) 

.40 

Grater  (1) 

2.00 

Rotaiy  egg  beaters  (4) 

10.00 

Piano  wire  whip  (6)  @ $2.50  each 

15.00 

French  whip  (6)  @2.50  each 

15.00 

Kettles  (2),  3 gallon  capacity,  stainless  steel, 
(aluminum  cheaper) 

30.00 

Sauce  pans  (2)  2 1/2  quart  stainless  steel 

22.00 

Stock  pots  (2)  3 gallon  capacity,  stainless  steel 
(aluminum  cheaper) 

42.50 
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FOOD  SERVICE  TRAINING  CENTER 
Equipment,  minor  (Cont . ) 

Double  boilers  (2) 

Estimated  Cost 
$ 47.00 

Iron  skillet  (1)  20  * size 

15.00 

Baking  dishes  (6) 

5.50 

Ice  cream  scoops  (3) 

10.80 

Flour  sifters  (2) 

6.80 

Funnels  (2) 

3.00 

T\irners  (2),  different  types 

3.00 

Rolling  pins  (6) 

18.60 

Poultry  shears  (2) 

6.20 

Trays  (6) 

20.00 

Rubber  scrapers  (12) 

4.50 

Knife  sharpener  or  purchase  as  attachment  to  mixer  12.70 

Pastry  cloths  (6) 

6.00 

#2  Can  opener  (1) 

10.00 

#3  Grinder  (1) 

8.00 

Cleaver  (1) 

1.50 

Sheer,  cheese  (1) 

3.00 

Boning  knives  (2) 

3.00 

Cook’s  forks  (3) 

10.00 

Steel  forks  (2) 

5.40 

Apple  corers  (2) 

l.lO 

Chopping  knives  (2),  French  or  chef 

2.10 

Ash  trays  (12) 

1.25 

Paring  knives  (6) 

3.00 
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FOOD  SERVICE  TRAINING  CENTER 
Equipment,  minor  (Cont.) 

Estimated  Cost 


Plastic  water  pitchers  (8)  $ 10,80 

Pot  pie  pans  (1  dozen)  7 . 30 

Custard  cups  (1  dozen) . 3,75 

Sauce  pans  (12)  for  small  quantity  use  in  at  least 
2 sizes  60,00 


Total  for  small  equipment  879, 30 


Total  for  all  equipment  $23,726, 30  -48,478,30 


Rounded  Figure  $24 , 000, 00  -48 , 500, 00 


Desk,  teachiiig  supplies,  file  cabinet,  chalk  board  and  peg  or  magnetic 
board. 

Additional  equipment  if  operation  permits 

Ice-makliig  machines 
Convection  oven 
Pastry  machine 
Soda  fountain  equipment 
Pressure  fryer 
Infra  red  heat  lamps 

Closed  circuit  television  and  facilities  to  produce  video  tape  recordings. 
Steamer,  "jet"  type 
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An  example  of  a flow  chart  that  should  be  developed  for  a food  service  operation  A planned 
flow  chart  would  be  helpful  as  the  layout  is  planned  and  equipment  selected  for  a food  service 
training  laboratory.  A straight  line  work  flow  with  a minimum  of  crisscross  of  traffic  is  desir- 
able. A minimum  of  walking  decreases  the  man  hours  of  work  required  per  meal 
TOURIST  AND  RESORT  SERIES  ■ Coop,  Ext.  Service.  Exp,  Station.  School  of  Hotel.  Restaurant 
and  institution  Mgt  . Michigan  State  University^  East  Lansing, ^ Michigan. 


Item 


No.  j Qty. 


1 

Snock  Bar 

II 

Bock  Bor 

Dish  Rock 

1. 

Poss  Thru  Ref« 

Convection  Oven 

Peelers 

1- 

Portoble  Slicer 

8 

2^ 

3 Comportment  Ovens 

9 

1- 

3 Deck  Oven 

10 

2* 

Steam  Kettles 

11 

i- 

Tilting  Kettle 

12 

1. 

Hot  Plote 

13 

1. 

Dessert  Toble 

14 

2. 

G>oking  Rock 

15 

1- 

Cooling  Rock 

16 

1- 

Proof  Box 

17 

Mi  xer 

18 

Boker's  Tobies 

19 

Cart 

20 

Librory 

21 

1- 

Blockboord 

22 

2- 

Dish,  borage 

23 

1- 

Soiod  Prep. 

24 

1- 

Coshier  Stotion 

25 

1- 

Portoble- Dish  Rock 

26 

Droin  Board 

27 

Work  ToMe 

28 

1- 

Fryer 

29 

1- 

Bake  6ven 

30 

HT  ^onge 

31 

Steomer 

32 

Ref  ri  gerotor*  Free  2er 

33 

1. 

Vegetoiile  Prep.  Area 

34 

1- 

Moiri  Prep.  Area 
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1- 

Baker's  Prep.  Areo 
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FOLDING  DOOR 


DINING  AREA 


folding  DOOR 


CAFETERIA 


CLASSROOM 


FOOO  FLOW  > 

SERVICE  FLOW ♦ 


A Suggeste  i Plon  For  o Food  Sorvico  Loborotory 

ADJACENT  TO  A CAFETERIA  KITCHEN 


Compliments  of  Boomor^  R , Moset,  W , United  Cos* Improvement  Co 


ii 


Waitress  Station 
Urn  Stand 
Coffee  Maker 
Salad  Preparation  Table 
Work  Counter 
Refrigerator 
Slicer  Stand 
SHcer 
Mixer  Stand 
Mixer 

Bakers  Table  & Bins 
Bakers  Table  & Sink 
Refrigerator 
Pan  Rack 

Utensil  Sink  Assembly 
Convection  Oven 
Steamer  & Portable  Stand 
Broiler 
Range 
Can(^y 

Serving  Counter 
Work  Table 
Kettle  & Stand 
Work  Counter  & Sinks 
Its  Walt  Cabinets 
St  Dish  Tables 
Disposer 
Dishwasher 
Booster  Heater 
Canopy 
Freezer 

Store  Room  Shelving 
Portable  Stand 
Griddle 
Fryer 
Hot  Plate 
Char  Broiler 
Toaster 

Heated  Food  cart 
Griddle 
Fryer 
Hot  Plate 


Descriotion 


Custom  Built 
Custom  Built 
Jet-aMatic  #A-35-3G 
Custom  Built 
Custom  Built 
Koch  ^M-15  Portable 
Seco  ^MX-29-T  Portable 
Hobart  ^1612 
Seco  #MX-29-T  Portable 
Hobart  ^AS-200 

Custom  Built  & Union  Steel  ^UT*625 

Custom  Built 

Koch  ^M-3S  Portable 

Sepo  Main-Line  ilML-2436-5L 

Custom  Built 

Blodgett  ^EF-1 11  Portable 

Market  Forge  ^ST^  & Custom  Built 

By  Owner 

By  Owner 

Custom  Built 

Custom  Built 

Custom  Built 

Greon  mB-4-20  UJS-G  Portable 

Custom  Built 

Geneva  ^HW3-3030 

Custom  Built 

National  ^34B-NC 

Toledo  #TKM-27  Automatic 

Thrush  ^320 

Custom  Built 

Koch  ilMF-25  Portable 

Metro  Ezecta  Shelf 

Custom  Built 

G.E.  3CG20A 

G.E.  ^CK20 

G.E.  ^CH20 

Wells  ilB-40 

Toastmaster  ill*D2 

Anetes  SS-28-2 
Anetes  GGS-14-3 
Anetes  HP2*2 
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DINING  ROOM 


FOOD  SERVICE  TRAINING  LABORATORY  and  DINING  ROOM 
Penta  County  Joint  Vocational  School 


This  laboratory  and  dining  room  serves  for  both  the  high  school  and  technical  food  service  pro- 
g'cims  The  school  cafeteria  and  kitchen  are  on  the  second  ftoor  above  the  training  laboratory 
so  that  most  of  the  institutional  type  equipment  is  provided  in  both  places 


A SUGGESTED  PLAN  FOR  A FOOD  SERVICE  TRAINING  LABORATORY  DONE 

FOR 

MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Criticisms  of  the  plan  include: 

There  are  some  good  ideas;  however,  reach-in  refrigeration  units  are 
considered  adequate  for  training  kitchens . 

The  office  space  could  be  placed  in  centralized  office  carrels  rather 
than  inside  the  kitchens. 

A classroom  needs  to  be  provided  for  related  instruction . 

A dining  room  separate  from  the  main  dining  area  should  be  provided  for 
service  to  special  groups . 

The  hallway  from  the  dining  area  to  the  scullery  would  need  to  be  part  of 
the  kitchen  areas  and  not  a public  area  for  flow  of  traffic . 

A demonstration  table  with  a mirror  needs  to  be  provided  in  the  teaching 
area  of  the  training  kitchen . 
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TEL EPHONE 
EQUIPMENT 


MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT 


] 


ELECTRICAL 


STORAGE. 


FOOD  SERVICE 
LAB 


TOIL  Ell 


LOCKER 

ROOM 


FOOD  SERVICE  LAB 


TOILET 


RECEIVING 


DISHWASHING 


SNACK 

BAR’ 


1 


KITCHEN 


SERVICE  AREA 


FOOD  SERVICE  FACILITIES 


FOUR  COUNTY  JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

BUEHRER  & STOUGH  ARCHITECTS  & ENGINEERS 


CLOTHING  SERVICE  AND/OR  HOME  FURNISHINGS  SERVICE 


DIVISION  OF  SPACE 

Laboratory 

Fitting  room 

Classroom 

Walk-in  storage  and  office  (unless  provided  for 
in  centralized  area) 

Total  Square  Feet 


Square  Feet 


1,400 

200 

800  - 1,000 
450 

2,850  - 3,050 


CONSTRUCTION  SPECIFICATIONS 

The  room  should  be  well  lighted. 

Built-in  storage  space  should  be  provided  for  sewing  supplies, 
and  garments  in  construction. 

Water  should  be  available . 

Ample  housepower  with  adequate,  carefully  placed  electrical  outlets. 

Space  needs  to  be  planned  for  the  storage  and  use  of  pressing  facilities. 

A full  length  three-way  plate  glass  mirror  should  be  provided.  This 
may  be  built  in  or  mounted  on  cabinet  doors . 


EQUIPMENT 

Sewing  machines  - home  type  10  @ $200.00  each 


Estimated  Cost 


$2,000.00 


Power  machines  - to  do  each  type  of  construc- 
tion (2-8  machines)  Examples: 

1 ultra  speed  lock  stitch,  single  needle  465.00 


1 high  speed  blind  stitch  (others  to  be  added 
as  needed  with  an  estimate  of  approximately 
$500  - $1400  per  machine) 


540.00 


CLOTHING  SERVICE  AND/OR  HOME  FURNISHINGS  SERVICE 
Equipment  (Cent.) 

High  cutting  tables  - 36"  height 

Cork  top  on  part  of  table  surface  @$1 .90 
per  square  feet . (40  square  feet) 

6 Ironing  boards  (portable) 

2 Sleeve  boards 

Pressing  tools  - beater,  point  press,  shoulder 
shaper,  needle  board,  seam  board  or  roll. 

2 Steam  irons  (or  more  for  large  classes) 

Power  press  (if  necessary  for  the  training 
program) 

Steam  press  (upright) 

3 Full  size  dress  forms @ $52 .50  each.  (1  junior, 
1 misses,  1 half  size) 

6. Half  scale  forms@ $24.50  each.  (1  per  student 
may  be  needed) 

Textile  samples 

Books  and  teaching  supplies 

Teacher’s  furniture;  file,  storage  cabinets,  and 
student  classroom  furniture 

Electric  knife,  straight  blade 

Electric  shears 

Drafting  and  pattern -making  equipment  for  20 
students  - one  per  student  of  each  item . (The 
needs  will  be  determined  by  program  content  and 
the  type  of  skills  to  be  developed.) 

T squares®  $1 .75  each 

Mechanical  drawing  compasses  and  pens 
$5 .25  each 


*Not  included  in  total  estimate. 


Estimated  Cost 
$ 200.00  and  up 

76.00 

66.00 
10.00 

15.00 

30.00 
1,500.00* 

75.00 

157.00 

147.00 

25.00  - 200.00 

800.00 

500.00 
600.00  . 

7.95 

35.00 
105.00 
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CLOTHING  SERVICE  AND/OR  HOME  FURNISHINGS  SERVICE 
Equipment  (Cont. ) 

Estimated  Cost 


Architectural  triangular  rulers  @ $ .57  each  $ 11.40 
Curved  flexible  plastm  rulerc  @ $1.60  each  32.00 

French  curves  @ $ .47  each  7.40 

Triangles  (30-600)  @ $ .50  each  10.  OC 

Drawing  boards  (45^)  @ $.60  each  12.00 

18’'x24*’  @$2.89  each  57.50 

(attach  wedges  under  the  boards  to  tilt  the 
boards  up  at  the  back). 


Samples  of  various  drapery  and  curtain  rod  hooks  and 
construction  materials  50.00 

Upholstery  tools  (The  need--  dll  be  determined  by 

program  content  and  the  type  of  skills  to  be 

developed . ) 200.00 

Magnetized  tack  hammer 
Tack  puller 
Webbing  stretchers 
Cushion  stuffers 

Assorted  curved  and  straight  mattress  needles 

Finishing  and  refinishing  equipment  (The  needs  will 

be  determineo  by  program  contei  * ^nd  the  type  of 

skills  to  be  developed.)  100.00 

Assortment  of  finish  removers 

Assortment  of  finishes 

Assortment  of  brushes 

Sand  paper 

Steel  wool 

Pumice  stone 

Hand  Sanders 

Scrapers 

Putty  knives  

Total  $6,334.25 

Rounded  $6,350.00 
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UNDERLYING  PRINCIPLES  IN  PLANNING  SPACE  AND  FACILITIES 


Ttie  Home  Economics  program  is  the  basis  for  planning  space  and  facilities  for  the  Home 
Economics  department. 

The  major  goal  of  Home  Economics  is  to  prepare  youth  and  adults  for  responsi- 
bilities of  homemaking  and  family  life,  and  in  some  instances , to  provide  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  for  home  and  community  services  occupations. 

Since  the  major  goal  is  training  for  home  and  family  life-  the  learning  experiences 
provided  in  the  program  help  individuals  to  acquire  skills  in  managing  a home  and  in 
performing  household  tasks,  as  well  as  to  develop  attitudes  and  values  necessary  for 
satisfying  family  life. 

Tile  program  includes  the  following  phases: 

* Foods  and  nutrition;  selection,  preparation,  care  and 
storage 

^ Clothing  and  textiles;  selection,  care  and  construction 
Care  and  guidance  of  children 

* .Housirg,  home  furnishings  and  equipment;  selection 
and  care 

* Personal,  family,  and  community  relations 

* Management  of  personal  and  family  resources,  and 
consumer  education 

Initial  planning  for  the  Home  Economics  department  should  provide  the  space  and 
facilities  needed  for  teaching  all  phases  in  the  Home  Economics  program. 

Present  Home  Economics  programs  mirror  the  changes  in  family  life  today. 
Changing  patterns  in  family  living,  therefore,  prompt  greater  emphasis  on  family 
relationships,  child  development  and  growth,  consumer  problems,  nutrition,  and 
management . With  less  emphasis  on  skills  and  more  emphasis  on  these  relationships 
and  management  within  the  home,  the  facilities  needed  for  carrying  out  today's  Home 
Economics  program  will  include  space  and  equipmen*.  for  non-laboratory  as  well  as 
laboratory  activities. 

Some  programs  for  gainful  employment  in  Home  Economics  are  focused  on 
instruction  in  the  subjcx’t  matter  areas  that  qualify  individuals  to  engage  in  home  and 
community  service  occupations. 
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The  arrangements  for  kinds  of  space  and  facilities  needed  for  programs  on  gain- 
ful employment  will  be  influenced  by  the  type  of  course  offerings. 

Hie  Home  Economics  department  furnishes  a pleasing  home*lihe  atmosphere,  but  at  the  same  time 
provides  an  environment  for  learning. 

Altliough  a pleasing  home-like  atmosphere  stimulates  an  interest  in  making  homes 
attractive  and  livable,  school  rooms  are  different  from  home  situations.  A school  needs 
greater  formality  because  of  the  large  number  of  pupils  in  a class,  and  the  time  limita- 
tions of  a class  period.  The  Home  Economics  department  should  be  a place  for  pupils 
to  learn  how  to  learn. 

The  space  and  facilities  in  tlie  Home  Economics  department  need  to  relate  to  the  standards  of 
living  attainable  in  the  community. 

Although  there  is  a need  to  look  to  the  community  for  selection  of  furniture  and 
equipment  for  the  Home  Economics  department,  the  homes  in  the  community  must  not 
necessarily  be  used  as  a model  in  planning.  Wide  diversities  are  found  in  standards 
of  living  in  present  day  communities;  therefore,  no  one  pattern  can  be  designed  to  fit 
all  situations. 

There  is  a need  to  look  beyond  the  community  because  Home  Economics  teaching 
today  requires  modern  equipment  for  modern  methods,  and  the  facilities  in  the  depart- 
ment should  reflect  developments  in  types  of  equipment  and  furnishings.  Variety  in 
kinds  of  furniture  and  equipment  and  materials  used  in  the  department  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  pupils  to  gain  information  and  experiences  that  will  help  them  in  making 
sound  choices  in  their  own  homes. 


Flexibility  is  the  key  word  in  planning  space  and  focilities  for  the  Home  Economics  department. 

Technological  changes  make  it  virtually  impossible  to  keep  up  to  date;  thus, 
flexibility  in  planning  facilities  is  the  best  key  so  far. 

Permanently  fixed  walls  and  permanently  fixed  equipment  make  it  difficult  - and 
expensive  - to  adapt  to  the  new  and  the  different.  The  use  of  large  free  areas  and 
equipment  that  is  movable  and  multi-purpose  in  use  allows  for  change  in  the  use  of 
space  and  for  getting  maximum  use  of  the  department. 

Hie  Home  Economics  department  is  planned  and  eqdpped  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  various 
groups  in  the  community. 


The  use  made  of  the  Home  Economics  department  will  determine  space  and 
equipment  needed.  In  planning  a department,  possibilities  for  meeting  tiie  needs  of 
the  following  groups  siiould  be  considered: 
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Pupils  in  the  regular  homemakipg  program 

* Pupils  wanting  specialized  instruction  in  separate  classes 

* Pupils  in  special  education  classes,  and  potential  drop-outs  who 
need  longer  periods  of  time  for  instruction 

Pupils  developing  skills  in  gainful  employment  in  home-related 
and  community-service  occupations 

* Seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils 

^ Adults  enrolled  in  adult  or  parent  classes 

Special  teachers  or  leaders  using  facilities  for  Home  Economics 
classes,  such  as  adult  and  job  training  classes 

S|>ace  and  facilities  for  (he  Home  Economics  program  can  be  extended  through  (he  use 
of  communis  resources. 

The  classroom  laboratory  need  not  be  the  sole  source  of  learning  in  Home 
Economics.  This  means  that  department  planners  should  evaluate  community 
resources  as  to  their  availability  and  utilization.  Wise  use  of  community  resources 
may  mean  a saving  of  space  and  money  for  equipment.  For  example,  equipment 
for  home  nursing  and/or  play  school  may  be  available  from  an  outside  source  and 
borrowed  for  these  particular  learning  activities. 


Trends  in  Education  will  influence  space  and  equipment  in  Home  Economics  deparbnents 

The  Home  Economics  department  needs  to  keep  pace  with  modem-day  changes 
in  education  in  order  to  maintain  a quality  pregram.  In  planning  a department,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  new  trends  in  education  and  new  designs  in  buUdiig 
which  may  affect  space  and  equipment  requirements  both  now  and  in  the  future.  On 
the  following  page  are  listed  some  of  the  apparent  trends  in  education  with  implica- 
tions for  Home  Economics. 
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MODERN  TRENDS  DSf  EDUCATION 

Wlx'H  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SPACE  AND  EQUIPMENT  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 


TRENDS  IN  EDUCATION 

''More  student  experimentation  to  develop  scientific  thinking 
More  practices  for  students  in  dec  is  ion- making  for  wise  consumption 
Encouragement  of  creativity  in  thinking  and  doing 
Independent  study  with  special  projects  of  an  individualized  nature 
Longer  or  shorter -tlass  periods  than  usual»  and  classes  larger  in  size 
More  provision  for  adult  education  and  out-of-school  groups 

Greater  mutual  exchange  with  the ''community 

>I 

Team  teaching 

^ New  designs  in  school  buildings  such  as  windowless  walls  in  air-conditioned 
builciings»  unusually  shaped  rooms 

IMPLICATIONS 

Flexibility  in  use  of  space 

Multi-purpose  furnishings  that  will  facilitate  flexible  and  varied  use  of  space 

Greater  variety  of  instructional  materials  to  develop  thinkings  as  well  as 
skUls 

Library  facilities  in  each  classroom 

Storage  for  instructional  facilities » other  than  foods » and  clothing 
greatly  increased 

New  arrangements  of  space  and  equ^ment  due  to  new  designs  in  s hool 
buildiiigs 


PART  II 


PLANNING  THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT 

'Hte  Home  Economics  Teacher*s  Responsibili^ 

The  Home  Economics  teacher  is  in  the  best  position  to  know  what  is  required  to 
accomplish  the  desired  goals  of  the  program.  She  must  be  aggressive  enough  to  ask 
for  what  is  needed  to  do  the  job  weJ.  Both  experienced  and  inexperienced  teachers 
know  the  program  and  although  the  inexperienced  teacher  may  lack  teaching  experience, 
and  cannot  make  extensive  decisions  as  to  facilities,  both  have  a contribution  to  make. 
The  Home  Economics  teacher  should  know  and  be  able  to  explain  why  a certain  alloca- 
tion of  space  is  required. 

As  soon  as  the  need  for  new  facilities  becomes  evident,  the  administrator  should 
involve  the  Home  Economics  teachers  in  program  and  educational  specifications 
development. 

The  four  steps  in  planning  are: 

* Program  planning  stage 

* Preliminary  planning  stage 

* L,arge-scale  layout  stage 

* Working  drawings  or  contract  document  stage 

If  a teacher* s contributions  are  to  have  value,  she  must  have  sufficient  background 
and  be  involved  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  planning  process.  A starting  point  is  an 
evaluation  of  present  facilities  in  the  light  of  present  and  future  needs.  Students  parti- 
c^ating  in  the  evaluation  may  also  bring  out  good  ideas  for  department  needs . 

Visiting  new  departments  furnishes  worthwhile  suggestions  but  ought  not  be  done 
prior  to  the  definition  the  school* s program  in  Home  Economics,  A word  of  caution 

is  necessary,  however . The  facilities  in  departments  visited  need  to  be  considered  in 
terms  of  the  contributions  they  nrake  to  education  for  homemaking,  rather  than  reflecting 
personal  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  teacher , The  Home  Economics  teacher  must  also 
realize  there  are  other  programs  which  must  be  housed  within  the  buc^get. 

An  important  step  is  to  involve  key  people  in  the  community.  Lay  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  Home  Economics  program  may  be  invited  to  meet  with  the  teacher.  The 
Home  Economics  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  present  a picture  of  her  program  by 
explaining  the  needs  and  interests  of  her  pupils  and  the  content  and  objectives  of  Home 
Economics . This  council  may  prove  very  helpful  in  promoting  creative  tliinking  con- 
cerniiig  present  and  future  needs  of  the  department. 
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Bulletins  on  equipment » storage,  and  materials  from  equipment  companies,  and 
professional  magazines  offer  valuable  helps  in  planning.  Securing  these  materials  in 
the  early  stages  of  planning  so  that  they  may  be  assembled  for  future  reference  is  a 
necessary  step . (See  appendix  for  references . ) 

Professional  assistance  in  plannii^  may  also  be  secured  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Vocational  Home  Economics.  For  best  results  requests  for  help  should  be  made 
in  the  initial  stages  of  planning. 

Other  professional  people  to  contact  are  specialists  in  Home  Economics  and 
Teacher  Education  from  State  Universities. 

Writing  Educational  Specifications 

The  major  responsibility  for  a new  school  falls  on  the  architect,  the  school 
administrator,  and  the  Board  of  Education.  In  some  schools  an  educational  consultant 
is  brought  in  to  v?ork  with  the  architect,  administrator,  and  instructional  staff  to  serve 
as  an  advisor  to  the  architect  and  Board  of  Education. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Home  Economics  teacher  is  to  supply  the  information 
as  to  program  function  and  facilities  desired  to  the  persons  responsible  for  planning. 
This  information  should  be  presented  in  the  form  of  educational  specifications  that 
provide  the  architect  with  a clear  description  of  the  Home  Economics  program  to- 
gether with  the  facilities  needed  and  types  to  be  provided. 

The  specifications  should  furnish  a basis  for  workit^  drawings  for  the  architect. 
They  need  to  be  in  sufficient  detail  and  should  not  leave  any  unanswered  questions  of  an 
educational  nature  to  the  architect. 

The  following  is  a suggested  outline  of  the  content  in  educational  specifications 
for  Home  Economics: 

I.  The  Home  Economics  Program 

A.  Statement  of  philosophy  of  Home  Economics  (This  statement 

should  be  closely  related  to  the  local  situation.) 

B.  Curriculum 

1.  Purposes 

2.  Phases  of  Home  Economics  offered 

3.  Special  emphasis  given  to  certain  phases  of  the 
program 

4.  Learning  experiences  or  activities  included 

5 . Length  of  program 

C . Age  groups  to  be  served 

D.  Maximum  class  size  (Begin  with  a class  of  24  people) 
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E .  Number  of  teaching  stations  needed  for  proj  ected  total 
school  enrollment 

II.  General  Requirements 

A.  Space 

1 . Number  and  types  of  rooms  (Teaching  stations  included) 

2.  ^proximate  amount  of  space  in  terms  of  the  square  feet  of 
rooms  (Indicate  any  special  combinations  of  rooms) 

3 . Phases  of  Home  Economics  to  be  offered  in  each  area  or 
room  (Include  activities  to  be  carried  out) 

4.  Space  for  work  or  activity  centers  (Ex.  Unit  kitchen:  the  num- 
ber of  squarefeet  of  floor  space  and  the  lineal  counter  space) 

5 . Possibilities  for  dovetailing  use  of  space  within  a room 
(Multi-purpose  use  of  space) 

6.  Storage  space  in  each  room  or  area  for  student  supplies, 
equipment,  and  instructional  materials 

7.  Chalk  board,  tack  board  in  each  teaching  station 

B.  Location 

1.  Preferred  location  of  department 

2.  Preferred  location  of  storage 

3.  Preferred  location  of  teachers’  work  center  or  office 

4.  Electrical  outlets 

C.  Utility  Services 

1.  Electric,  gas,  and  water 

2.  Electrical  equipment  for  present  and  future  needs 

a.  Designate  heavy-duty  wiring  and  location  of  use 

b.  Designate  smallrappliance  wiring  and  location  of  use 

c . Circuits  needed  for  appliances 

3.  Plumbing  for  present  and  future  needs 

a.  Desirability  of  running  water  in  each  room 


in.  General  Details 

A.  Color  for  walls,  cabinets  in  kitchens 

B.  Types  and  finishes  for  cabinets 

C . Materials  for  work  surfaces 

D.  Desirable  arrangements  for  kitchens 

E . Preferred  floor  finishes 

F.  Provision  for  use  of  teaching  aids  such  as  projects  or 
television 

G.  Display  case  (location  and  size) 
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PART  III 

LOCATION  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  SPACE  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT 


Location 

A desirable  place  for  the  Home  Economics  department  is  on  the  ground  floor, 
preferably  near  an  outside  entrance.  This  location  offers  these  advantages: 

* Convenient  delivery  of  supplies 

* Easy  installation  and  removal  of  large  equipment 

* Accessibility  for  adult  classes  and  non-school  groups 

* Less  distraction  for  other  classrooms,  when  the  department  is 
used  for  play  groups  or  other  organizations  during  the  day 

The  new  concepts  of  good  location  place  the  Home  Economics  department  in  the 
main  school  building.  Here,  the  department  may  well  be  near  rooms  housing  related 
areas  to  facilitate  integration  of  subjects.  For  instance: 

* Adjacent  to  the  social  studies  classrooms,  if  family  life  is 
emphasized  in  the  Home  Economics  department 

* Near  the  science  laboratories,  if  science  principles  are  to  be 
integrated  intensively  with  Home  Economics 

* In  the  arts  center,  if  the  departments  of  Art  and  Home  Economics 
are  to  work  closely  together 

* Adjacent  tc  or  near  the  cafeteria,  if  food  preparation  is  directed 
toward  trainiiig  for  food  service 

* In  the  vocational  wing,  if  special  emphasis  is  given  to  occupational 
trainiiig  for  home -related  jobs 

The  specific  location  will  be  determined  by  the  philosophy  of  the  school,  and  by 
the  emphasis  given  to  the  Home  Economics  curriculum. 

Rooms  adjacent  to  each  other  in  the  Home  Economics  department  tend  to  unify 
the  program  and  to  promote  the  use  of  the  facilities . When  two  or  more  teachers 
share  the  department,  such  a grouping  allows  for  easy  communication,  sharing  of 
equipment,  and  exchanging  rooms  with  other  staff  members . In  large  schools  with 
several  rooms,  rooms  on  both  sides  of  the  corridor  make  a more  compact  depart- 
ment than  if  a row  of  rooms  is  arranged  the  fiill  length  of  the  corridor. 
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Space  Requirements 


Factors  to  consider  in  planning  space  and  facilities  for  the  department; 

* The  program  offered  (see  page  2) 

* The  groups  served  (see  page  4) 

Potential  student  enrollment  in  Home  Economics  (based  on  projected 
school  enrollment).  Twenty -four  students  is  a recommended  class 
size.  However,  in  view  of  increasing  high  school  enrollments, 
classes  (especially  in  large  metropolitan  areas)  may  be  as  high  as 
30-36  pupils . New  educational  trends  (team  teaching)  indicate  that 
classes  in  the  future  may  vary  in  size.  Some  may  be  as  high  as  100 
while  other  classes  may  have  only  fifteen  pupils. 

* Provisions  for  expansion  should  be  considered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
building  program.  Plans  for  taking  care  of  increased  enrollments  in 
the  Home  Economics  department  may  be  through  (1)  arranging  some 
of  the  adjacent  classrooms  so  that  they  can  be  easily  converted  to  a 
part  of  the  department  when  necessary  or  (2)  location  of  the  depart- 
ment so  that  when  future  additions  are  made  to  the  building,  the 
space  for  the  Home  Economics  department  may  be  extended. 

* Activities  - An  important  step  in  determining  space  requirements 
for  the  Home  Economics  department  is  to  thin’c  through  the  kinds 
and  amount  of  space  needed  for  the  activities  that  will  take  place 
in  the  Home  Economics  classes. 

The  starting  point  is  to  list  the  activities  for  each  phase  of  Home 
Economics  that  is  a part  of  the  program,  /jfter  a list  is  made, 
consider  the  following  questions  in  planning  kinds  and  amount  of 
space  needed  for  these  activities: 

What  kind  of  things  can  be  done  just  as  well  with 
large  numbers  of  students  as  with  small? 

In  what  kind  of  activities  would  a total  class 
participate? 

For  what  kind  might  several  classes  be  combined? 

For  what  kind  of  activities  would  individual  work 
stations  be  needed? 

Should  these  be  for  quiet  study  and  reflection  or 
for  active  work  with  equipment? 
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FACILITIES  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  ACTIVITIES 

IN 

THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAM 


Activity 

Potential  Gra  ipings 

Facilities  Needed 

Discussion 

Either  large  or  small 
groups,  individual 
students  (with  teacher) 

Non-laboratory,  Students 
seated  comfortably  at  tables 
* or  tablet-arm  chairs;  teach- 
ir^  centers  provided. 

Observation  - 
demonstrations » 
films » movieSf 
TV,  children  at 
play 

Either  large  or  sxnall 
groups,  in  some  cases 
individual  students 

May  be  either  laboratory  or 
non-laboratory  depending  on 
activity,  (Space  adequate  for 
group  observing  and  for 
equipment  and  individuals 
carrying  out  activity.) 

Either  large  or  small 
groups,  in  some  cases 
Individual  students 

Non-laboratory.  (Chairs  and 
tables  or  tablet-arm  chairs.) 

Dining  and  Hospitality- 
serving  meals  and 
foods  for  special 
occasions 

Either  large  or  small 
groups 

Laboratory.  Facilities  for 
serving  food— tables  and 
chairs,  unit  kitchens. 

Individual  Foods  and 
Meal  Preparation 

Small  groups 

Laboratory.  Unit  kitchens. 

Clothing  Construction 

Either  large  or  small 
groups 

Laboratory  facilities.  (See 
Clothing. ) 

Experimentation  - 
textile  study,  fur- 
niture arrangement, 
kitchen  r,rrangement, 
care  of  fabrics, 
study  of  household 
equipment 

Individual  or  small 
groups 

Laboratory  facilities.  Laundry, 
unit  kitchens,  sink  in  clothing 
laboratory,  equipment  in 
department  (stoves,  etc.) 

Teacher- Pupil 
Conferences 

! 

Individual  or  small 
groups 

Space  for  privacy 
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Which  activities  would  require  small  groups  working 
together? 

" What  size  might  these  groups  be? 

- To  what  eixtent  are  laboratory  facilities  required? 

- Which  activities  caii  be  carried  out  in  non-laboratory 
rooms? 


Flexibility 


- Large  free  areas  available  for  total  class  e:q)er- 
iences,  but  adaptable  for  certain  small  group 
e:q)eriences* 

- No  small  permanently  walled-in  areas. 

A minimum  of  fized  installations  extending  into  the  room. 

- Areas  of  the  room  adaptable  to  teaching  more  than  one 
unit  and  to  using  different  methods  of  teaching*  A rec- 
tangular room,  28-30  feet  wide,  allows  for  revamping 
or  relocating  some  equipment  to  accommodate  various 
learning  e:q)eriences. 


AmingemMit  of  Space 

There  are  certain  basic  areas  that  constitute  evejcy  Home  Economics  department. 
These  areas  are  primarily  equ^ped  for  specific  activities  in  the  program,  such  as  the 
foods  area,  the  clothing  area  and  the  family  living  area. 

Although  an  area  is  planned  for  teaching  u particular  phase  of  homemaking,  the  space 
should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  for  instruction  in  other  phases . For  example,  in  an 
area  designed  for  clothing*  consumer  education,  family  relations,  child  care  and  manage- 
ment might  be  taught.  Illustration  1 and  II  show  flexible  use  of  space  in  Foods  and  Family 
Living  Classrooms. 

These  basic  areas  in  the  Home  Economics  department  may  include  two  or  more  work 
and/or  activity  centers . The  following  centers  are  important  in  any  department:  the  food 
preparation  center;  the  demonstration  centers;  the  clothing  center;  the  laundry  center;  the 
teacher*s  work  center;  the  storage  center;  and  the  living  center. 

The  Home  Economics  department  may  consist  of  one,  two,  or  more  rooms . Regard- 
less of  the  arrangement,  the  space  should  be  provided  in  the  Home  Economics  department 
for  carrying  out  a comprehensive  Home  Economics  program.  When  courses  in  wage  earning 
are  offered,  special  facilities  needed  must  also  be  given  consideration. 
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MULTI-PURPOSE  USE  OF  FOODS  CLASSROOM 
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Diagtams  show  the  use  of  the  same 
floor  space  for  four  different  activities. 

* Food  Preparation 

* Meal  Service  and  Discussion 

* Food  Demonstration 

* Laundry  Demonstration 


Food  demonstration 


NOTE:  Arrangement  of  equipment  frees 
the  center  floor  space. 
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ILLUSTRATION  1 


Laundry  demonstration 


The  All-Putpose  Room 


The  all-purpose  room  is  planned  and  equipped  to  provide  instruction  in  all  areas 
of  homemakipg.  This  room  is  best  suited  for  an  activity  program  and  is  more  adaptable 
to  the  junior  high  school  level.  A siiigle  all-purpose  room  is  for  a one-teacher  depart- 
ment; a two-teacher  department  may  have  two  all-purpose  rooms.  This  arrangement  is 
the  most  e?q)ensive  but  lias  certain  advantages.  Scheduling  is  simplified  and  each  teacher 
has  full  responsibility  for  her  own  classroom. 

For  efferrive  use«  the  all-puTpose  room  must  be; 

* Large  enoiigh  for  instruction  in  all  phases  of  the  Home  Economics 
program 

* Planned  for  multi-purpose  use 

Same  space  used  for  teaching  more  than  one  phase 
of  Home  Economics  (Example:  Space  used  for  meal 
service  used  for  class  discussion  and  clothipg 
construction) 

Furniture  and  equipment  serve  a dual  purpose 
(Example:  same  table  used  for  meal  service, 
sewing  and  stucfy) 

- Movable  storage  cabinet  (36"  high)  used  for  room 
dividers  and  additional  work  surface  as  well  as 
storage 

* Space  is  organized  so  that  the  activities  in  the  work  centers  can 
be  easily  supervised 

* Planned  for  adequate  storage  space.  The  limited  wall  area  makes 
it  virtually  impossible  to  include  enough  wall  cabinets.  Therefore, 
a walk-in  storeroom  is  desirable  for  sufficient  storage. 

* Planned  to  accommodate  classes  of  24  pupils 

* Provided  with  chalkboard  and  tackboard.  Chalkboard  is  accessible 
to  the  teaching  center 
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MULTI-PURPOSE  USE  OF  SPACE  IN  FAMILY  LIVING  CLASSROOM 


ILLUSTRATION  II 

llie  above  diagrams  show  the  use  of  the  same  space  in  a family  living  classroom  for  four  different 
activities.  TTiey  are: 

* Discussion  using  tablet  arm  chairs  A playschool 

* Demonstration  in  home  nursing  using  a * Social  activities 

hospital  bed  and  tablet  arm  chairs 

Part  of  the  storage  along  the  wall  is  low  and  is  used  for  books,  toys,  and  other  small  play  school 
equipment.  Room  is  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  for  playschool  activities  and  observations. 
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Hie  Multi  ^irpose  Boom 

The  multi-puarpose  room  is  designed  for  instruction  in  two  or  more  phases  of 
Home  Economics* 

A department  may  have  two  or  more  multi-purpose  rooms  with  one  or  two 
teachers.  In  a two-teacher  department,  the  rooms  are  shared  co-operatively  by 
exchaxiging  rooms  for  units  of  teaching. 

The  most  common  arrangement  for  a (two  multi-purpose  rooms)  department  is: 
one  roo  n for  teaching  foods,  nutrition,  management,  and  laundry  and  another  room  for 
teaching  the  rest  of  the  home  economics  program. 

Another  combination  for  a (two  multi-purpose  rooms)  department  is:  one  multi- 
purpose laboratory  planned  and  equipped  for  teaching  the  skills— food  preparation, 
clothing  construction,  and  laundry.  The  other  room  is  designed  to  teach  the  part  of 
the  program  that  does  not  require  laboratory  facilities.  A hospitality  center  is 
induded  in  the  room  for  social  activities . 

A Tnree  or  More  Room  Department 

A.  spartments  of  three  or  more  rooms  may  include  various  arrangements  such  as 
the  following: 

* One  room  for  foods,  nutrition,  and  laundry  management 

* One  room  for  clothing 

* One  room  for  teaching  child  care  and  development,  family 
relations,  management,  home  nursing,  and  home  furnishing. 

Includes  a home  living  center. 

* In  addition  to  the  room  arrangements  previously  described, 
some  Home  Economics  departments  may  include  auxiliary 
space  which  can  be  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

- Teacher’s  office 

- Workroom 

- Combination  teacher’s  office- workroom 

High  schools  with  large  enrollments  may  need  rooms  for  instruction  in  specific 

phases  of  the  program  in  addition  to  the  multi-purpose  rooms  previously  described, 
for  example: 
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UYOUT  FOR  3 ROOM  DEPARTMENT  WITH  AUXILIARY  SPACE  ( 3 TEACHING  STATIONS } 


RUTHERFORD  B,  HAYES  HIGH  SCHOOL  - Three-or  four- teacher  department  with  three  teachir\g  stations.  Auxiliary  space  of 
office^  workroom^  and  pullman  kitchen  makes  possible  the  continuous  use  of  classrooms.  The  workroom  may  be  separated  from 
the  clothipg  area  and  used  for  makeup  work  by  pupils  or  pr^aL'ation  of  lessons  by  teachers . Pullman  kitchen  may  be  used  for 
preparation  of  refreshments  for  social  activities  and  preparation  for  a food  demonstration. 


LAYOUT  FOR  3 ROOM  DEPARTMENT  WITH  FOYER 


Canton  Local  High  School,  Conton 

CANTON  LOCAL  HR3H  SCHOOL  - Three  teaching  stations.  The  foyer  or  entry  affords  access  to  the  foods  and  family  living 
classrooms  and  has  storage  space  for  ptpijs*  books  and  aprons  and  a general  storage  cabinet.  Pullman  kitchen  makes  possible 
preparation  of  food  for  social  activ^ies  and  makes  possible  the  use  of  family  living  room  for  community  activities  without 
interruption  of  activities  in  the  foods  room. 

1 . Workroom  and  fitting  room 

2.  Clothing  classroom 

3.  Famil)'  living  classroom 

4.  Walk  in  storage 

5 . Pullman  kitchen 

6.  Laundry  unit 

7 . Storage 

8.  Office  and  workroom 

9.  Entrance 

10.  Foods  classroom 

1 1 . Wooden  folding  doot 

12.  Girls  lavatory 

13.  Foyer 

Hilliard  High  School,  Hilli.rds 

HILLIARD  HIGH  SCHOOL  - One  or  two-teacher  department  will!  two  tcaciiing  stations.  Combined  clotliing  and  family 
living  center  separated  by  modern  folding  door  in  a multi-purpose  classroom. 

ILLIkSTRATION  HI 


LAYOUT  FOR  2 ROOM  DEPARTMENT 
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ILLUSTRATION  IV 

Folding  door  and  movable  partition  make  possible  the  use  of  space  in  family  living  and  clothing  room  for  large  and  small  group 
meetings.  Each  area  can  be  used  alone  or  the  entire  space  within  two  rooms  can  be  made  available.  Peripheral  arrangement 
of  fixed  equipment  frees  center  floor  space.  Use  of  mobile  bookshelves  (1)  and  movable  demonstration  unit  (2)  increases  flex- 
ibility in  the  use  of  the  department. 


All  purpose  Homemakipg  room  « designed  and  equipped  spe- 
cifically for  teaching  Home  Economics  to  pupils  in  special 
education  classes 

In  child  development^  a nursery  school 

In  home  furnishings,  a special  room  for  teaching  home  deco- 
ration, remodelitig  furniture,  slipcoveritig,  and  making 
draperies 


A Forward  Look  in  School  Planning:  is  the  Use  of  one  Large  Space  for  the  Home  Economics  Department 

Rather  than  rooms  of  fixed  size,  greater  versatility  is  offered  by  using  movable 
partitions,  non- load-bearing  walls  or  folding  doors  to  divide  the  space  in  the  depart- 
ment into  large  or  small  areas  as  needed  to  accommodate  changing  patterns  in  programs, 
in  scheduling,  or  in  enrollments. 

Illustration  IV  shows  a plan  with  flexible  use  of  space.  In  this  plan,  the  center  area 
is  free,  and  movable  partition  and  folding  door  are  used  to  adapt  space  for  various  needs . 
The  space  may  become  one  large  area,  the  three  areas  may  be  used  separately,  or  the 
center  area  may  be  combined  with  either  side. 
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PART  IV 


GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  ACTIVITY  OR  WORK  CENTERS"^ 

IN 

THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT 

CHILD  CARE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
Activities 

Observation  of  children,  a playschool  (optional),  study,  reports,  discussion, 
demonstrations,  observation  of  fUms  and  filmstrips,  and  experience  in  feeding  and 
clothing  the  child. 

Location  and  Space 

Either  a family  living  classroom  or  a clothing  multi-purpose  room  is  a desirable 
place  for  the  study  of  child  care  and  development,  and  the  observation  of  children. 

Both  settings  may  be  easily  converted  into  a playschool  or  used  for  observation  of 
children  by  merely  clearing  the  floor  space  needed  for  these  two  activities. 

If  possible  locate  the  child  care  area  near  toilet  facilities  and  accessible  to  an 
outside  entrance. 

Facilities 

The  tonishings  and  equipment  used  for  class  discussion,  study,  and  demonstra- 
tion in  family  living  or  clothing  area  are  needed. 

If  a playschool  is  part  of  the  program,  the  following  teaching  materials  are 
desirable:  phonograph  and  records,  tape  recorder,  easel,  books,  blunt  scissors, 
paper,  paste,  crayons,  modeling  clay,  fUms,  toys  Ulustrating  each  developmental 
stage  in  child  growth,  low  hooks  for  teaching  child  to  hang  up  coat. 

Other  equipment  that  is  desirable,  but  that  may  be  borrowed:  low  tables  and  low 
chairs  or  stools,  vdieel  toys,  blocks,  life-sized  doll,  bathinette,  collapsible  basket. 

storage 


Regardless  of  location,  adequate  storage  is  necessary.  Low  cabinets  with  remov- 
able doors  may  be  used  for  a temporary  depository  of  bookt»,  toys,  etc.  and  may  be 
avaUable  for  other  purposes  later.  Additional  storage  space  may  be  supplied  by  a tall 
cabinet  in  the  room  for  teaching  materials.  Walk-in  storage  adjacent  to  the  space  in 
the  classroom  used  for  the  playschool  may  be  used  for  the  bulky  equipment  and  for 
supplies  when  not  in  use.  (Care  should  be  taken  not  to  tie  up  too  much  shelf  space  with 
materials  used  in  the  playschool . Much  of  this  equipment  may  be  borrowed  when  the 
school  is  in  session  so  that  only  temporary  space  is  needed. ) 
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CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 


All  phases  of  clothing,  including  clothing  selection,  care,  construction,  and  per- 
sonal grooming. 

Activities 

Discussion,  observation  of  films,  demonstrations,  study,  esqperimenting  with 
textiles,  colors  and  fabrics,  construction  of  garments  (which  includes  sewing*  pressing 
and  fitting)*  hand  laundry. 

space 


Flexibility  is  important.  All  equipment  and  furnishings  should  be  selected  with 
the  thought  that  tl e facilities  will  be  used  for  activities  other  than  clothing  construction. 
Sewing  machine  tables  (self-contained  units)  are  undesirable  because  th'^  limit  the  use 
of  floor  space.  In  general*  furniture  that  can  be  arranged  and  organized  to  carry  out 
the  wide  variety  of  activities  mentioned* above  should  be  selected. 

In  some  cases,  space  for  teaching  dothing  is  a multi-purpose  room  designed  and 
equipped  mainly  to  teach  clothing  construction,  selection,  and  grooming.  In  other  de- 
partments the  multi-purpose  room  used  for  clothing  has  an  alcove  or  recessed  area  or 
an  extension  for  a family  living  center.  The  arrangements  will  depend  upon  the  number 
of  teachers  and  the  space  allowed  for  the  department  and  the  size  of  classes . When  an 
all-purpose  room  is  used,  the  space  for  teaching  clothing  may  be  used  inter-changeably 
for  teaching  other  phases  of  Home  Economics.  (Generally  approximately  1,000  square 
feet  is  considered  to  be  a minimum  space  requirement  for  a multi-purpose  room  used 
for  clothing.) 

Clothing  Construction  Area 

Equipment  for  clothing  construction  arranged  in  relation  to  point  of  use  prevents 
congestion  in  the  room.  Possibilities  for  arrangement  of  sewing  equipment  are; 

* A unit  arrangement  of  equipment  that  includes  a table  (work  surface) 
for  four  students,  and  two  sewing  machines  adjacent  to  the  table,  with 
pressing  facilities  nearby,  confines  sewing  activities  within  a limited 
area  and  promotes  good  work  habits. 


Pressing  Equipment 

Pressing  facilities  include  steam  irons,  two  poirtable  ironing  boards,  a skirt  board, 
sleeve  board,  and  pressing  hams . Allow  one  pressing  for  each  8 students . Cabi- 
nets for  pressing  equipment  may  be  distributed  around  the  room  and  still  be  strategically 
near  the  work  tables.  Compartments  for  storing  irons  should  be  lined  mth  asbestos . 

Folded  portable  and  adjustable  ironing  boards  are  62-1/2"  x 15"  x 4".  Tlie 
storage  cabinet  is  24"  deep. 
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Instructional  Facilities 


Bulletin,  peg,  and  chalkboards  are  all  important  in  the  clothing  room.  Although 
fixed  rather  than  portable  boards  are  preferable,  when  wall  space  is  not  available, 
provide  portable  facilities.  A teacher^s  desk  and  filing  cabinet  will  also  be  needed. 

storage 

* Tote  Trays:  Plastic  tote  trays  that  fit  into  especially  designed  cabinets 

(48”  or  36”)  and  into  work  tables  when  in  use,  provide  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment for  students*  materials  and  equipment.  To  plan  total  number  of  trays 
needed,  estimate  the  number  of  students  taking  clothing  construction  at 
one  time,  plus  several  trays  for  class  projects  that  require  storage. 

The  maximum  height  of  storage  for  the  tote  trays  in  cabinets  is  60”. 

The  approximate  size  of  the  tote  trays  is  19-1/2”  x 13-1/2"  x 14-1/2”  or 
17-1/2"  X 15"  X 5". 

* Wardrobe:  Cabinets  equipped  with  adjustable  rods  and  fixed  shelves  provide 
storage  for  garments  completed  or  under  construction.  Allow  2 inches  for 
each  garment  in  estimating  the  amount  of  storage  space  needed, 

* General:  Cabinets  are  needed  for  the  storage  of  teaching  aids,  books, 
illustrative  materials,  swatches  of  materials,  film  strips,  additional 
sewing  supplies,  and  extra  equipment.  Increased  emphasis  on  consumer 
problems  brings  a need  for  more  storage  than  was  formerly  considered 
necessary.  Many  times  materials  used  require  only  temporary  storage. 
Part  of  the  storage  in  a clothing  room  can  be  supplied  through  movable 
cabinets  36”  in  height.  These  cabinets,  multi-purpose  in  use,  can  be 
moved  to  different  pa3n:s  of  the  room  for  cutting  surfaces  or  for  dividing 
the  room  into  different  work  stations.  When  not  in  use,  these  cabinets 
can  be  pushed  into  walk-in  storage  or  used  for  storage  of  project  materials 
in  child  care,  home  furnishings,  etc. 

* Another  arrangement  may  be  a pull-out  machine  located  in  a cabinet  36" 
high  along  the  wall  in  the  sewing  area,  A cabinet  on  one  side  of  the  sewing 
machine  has  storage  for  skirt  board  and  sleeve  board  and  other  pressing 
supplies . Another  cabinet,  on  the  opposite  side,  furnishes  storage  for 
tote  tray  and  needed  sewing  supplies.  The  counter  top  of  the  cabinet  and 

a table  adjacent  to  the  machine  may  be  used  for  cutting  and  sewing*  lu 
some  cases  a pull-out  board  in  one  of  the  cabinets  supplies  the  necessary 
work  surface. 

A minimum  of  5 feet  between  tables  permits  students  to  pull  out  chairs  and  be 
seated  without  bumping  each  other  and  permits  the  teacher  to  supervise.  Each  sew- 
ing madiine  and  chair  requires  a minimum  of  3 feet. 
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Dressing  and  Fitting  Area 


Space  for  fitting  should  be  a part  of  the  total  clothing  area,  rather  than  a separate 
area,  so  that  fitting  can  be  easily  supervised  by  the  teacher  and  observed  by  the  class . 
Full-length  mirrors  in  triplicate  arrangements  on  cabinet  doors  or  on  walls  or  a mov- 
able tr4>le  mirror,  offer  the  best  solution  to  fitting  problems  because  they  facilitate 
seeing  the  garment  from  all  sides . To  make  sure  that  girls  being  fitted  cannot  be  seen 
by  passers-by  in  the  corridor,  a folding  door  or  a screen  or  other  device  gives 
necessary  privacy. 


Grooming  Area 

A separate  grooming  area  in  the  department  is  a questionable  e3q)enditure  of 
space  and  money.  Grooming  can  be  taught  effectively  by  using  the  sink  plus  the  full- 
length  mirrors  in  the  clothing  room.  If  a demonstration  unit  is  available,  the  overhead 
mirror  can  be  used  more  effectively  for  demonstration  purposes  than  the  mirror  in  the 
grooming  unit. 

The  cabinet  base  for  the  sink  furnishes  storage  for  grooming  supplies  and 
materials* 


Flimishings  and  Equipment 

The  table  most  suitable  for  the  clothing  center  is  30"  high  (40"x60"),  with  ample 
knee  space  when  tote  trays  are  in  place  and  with  work  space  sufficient  for  4 students. 
Additional  cutting  surface  can  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  cabinets  36"  high,  folding 
sewing  tables,  or  portable  tops  that  can  be  used  to  enlarge  the  table  and  stored  when 
not  in  use* 


Sewing  machines  (one  machine  for  two  girls  is  recommended)  may  be  regular 
cabinet  type;  pull-out  machines  in  wall  cabinets;  portable  machines  that  may  be  stored 
and  brought  out  as  needed.  Sewing  machines  are  the  following  sizes: 

Width  Length 


Electric,  closed 
open 

Pull-out,  open 


16-1/4"  - 19-5/8" 
16-3/4"  - 17-5/8" 


34-1/2"  - 43-3/4" 
43-3/4"  - 46-1/4" 

38" 
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CLOTHING  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  CENTERS 


Pull-out  sewing  machines  located  along  wall  underneath  window  with  pressing  facilities 
nearby. 

ILLUSTRATION  V 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EQUIPMENT  FOR  CLOTHING  LABORATORY 


Small  Eaulpment 


* Irons  - dry  and  steam,  combination  preferred,  one  iron  per  ironing  board 


* Buttonholers  - 2 or  3 per  class 

* Point  Presser 

* Pressing  hams  - one  for  each  pressing  center 


Pounder 


Pressing  cloths 
Sleeve  boards  - two 
Skirt  board  - one  or  two 

Scissors  - number  depends  upon  whether  the  pupils  have  their  own  or  are 
furnished  by  the  school.  If  school  owns  them,  need  two  pairs  for  each  group 
of  four  or  six 

Pinkipg  shears  - one  pair  for  each  group  of  four  or  six 
Hem  markers  - three  or  four  per  class 
Yardsticks  and  rulers  - four  or  six  per  class 
Tape  measures 

Tracing  paper,  tracing  wheels,  chalk 


Miscellaneous  Equipment 


Fabric  swatches  - one- half  to  one-yard  lengths 

Fitting  shells  - desirable  but  not  necessai^ 

Illustrative  materials  on  clothipg  buymanship  and  construction 

Teaching  aids  - films,  slides  and  film  strips  relating  to  clotliing,  pamplUets, 
charts  and  posters  on  clothing  buymanship  and  construction  processes 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  teaching  cleaning  and  repair  of  clotliing 


Grooming  Equipment 


May  be  brought  when  needed 
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ILLUSTRATION  VI 


The  above  diagram  illustrates  the  following  features  in  relation  to  arrangement 
of  equipment  and  furnishirv 

* Fitting  and  dressing  area  adjacent  to  each  other 

* Sink  located  near  triple  mirror  may  be  used  in  demonstrations  on  grooming 

* Space  for  fitting  is  a part  of  the  total  area 

* Unit  arrangements  of  equipment  for  sewing 

* Pressing  centers  located  in  relation  to  work  centers 

* Tote  trays  in  two  locations 

* Wardrobe  and  garment  storage  in  two  locations 
Instructional  features  include  the  teaching  center,  storage  for 
books  and  magazines,  and  a chalk  board 

Use  of  a folding  door  to  insure  privacy 
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Tackboord  d chalkboard 


DEMONSTEATION  CENTERS 

Demonstrations  are  used  in  teaching  all  phases  of  Home  Economics.  Therefore, 
it  is  important  to  plan  space  for  demonstration  purposes  within  the  foods,  clothiiig  and 
family  living  areas , Equipment  that  is  movable  makes  it  possible  to  give  a demonstra- 
tion in  n>ore  than  one  of  the  areas  in  the  Home  Economics  department, 

Basic  Requirements  for  a Demonstration  Center 

Seatirig  is  accessible  for  entire  class 

* Seatirig  arrangement  provides  good  visibility 

* Supplies  and  equipment  are  within  reach  of  the  demonstrator 
Chalk  board  is  adjacent  to  or  within  the  demonstration  center 

Facilities  for  demonstrations 

* A special  demonstration  unit  which  is  a movable  base  cabinet  equipped  with 
either  a fixed  or  removable  mirror.  The  cabinet  has  space  for  storing 
supplies  and  equipment  used  in  demonstrating.  A removable  mirror  makes 
possible  the  use  of  the  base  cabinet  for  purposes  other  than  demonstration. 
The  mirror  can  be  stored,  and  the  cabinet  may  be  a part  of  a unit  kitchen 
and  furnish  additional  work  space  and  storage  or  it  may  be  used  for  general 
storage  purposes. 

A xinit  kitchen  with  either  a peninsular  or  island  arrangement  serves  as  a 
good  food  demonstration  center.  Either  arrangement  provides  good  visi- 
bility and  aEows  the  demonstrator  to  face  the  class  while  working.  When 
a unit  kitchen  is  used  for  both  laboratory  and  demonstration  purposes, 
duplication  of  equ^ment  and  utensils  is  desirable. 

* ^t  organtoation  of  table,  sewing  machine,  and  pressing  equipment  for 
demonstrations  in  clothing  construction  prevents  wasted  time  and  motions. 
The  height  of  the  table  used  should  permit  the  demonstrator  to  sit  while 
working.  A reflecting  mirror  mounted  on  the  table  also  gives  good  visibility. 

FAMILY  LIVING 

Home  furnishings,  home  nursing,  home  management,  child  care,  family  relations, 
hospitality. 

Activities 

Discussions  and  demonstrations,  selection,  care  and  arrangement  of  furniture, 
play  school,  observation  of  cliUdren,  and  social  activities. 
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Foods 


ILLUSTRATION  VII 

The  above  demonstration  centers  have  the  following  features: 

* Seatiiig  accessible  for  entire  class 

Good  visibility 

^ Demonstrator  may  face  class 
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Other  activities  may  be  teacher-pupil  conferences,  observation  of  films  and  film 
strips,  individual  make-up  work,  student  committee  meetings  (depending  upon  school 
policy),,  community  group  meetings,  and  meetings  of  family  life  classes  in  adult 
education. 


space 


Tlie  family  living  center  may  be: 

* An  alcove  or  recessed  area  in  the  clothing  area 

* A separate  extension  beyond  the  clothing  area 

* A separate  room 

A multi-purpose  room  used  for  both  clothing  and  a family  living  center  should 
feature  flexible  use  of  space  and  equipment.  Equipment  that  can  be  easily  moved  and 
is  multi-purpose  in  use  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  in  different  activities.  A 
modern  folding  door  separating  the  clothing  area  and  family  living  center  makes  ver- 
satile use  of  available  space.  With  the  door  open,  the  room  becomes  one  large  area; 
with  the  door  closed,  two  separate  spaces  are  available  for  use  at  the  same  time, 

A separate  room  used  for  teaching  family  living  is  planned  only  for  large  teach- 
ing centers,  vdiere  two  or  more  teachers  are  employed.  Justification  for  a separate 
family  living  classroom  is  based  on  enrollment,  the  number  of  teaching  stations  needed 
and  the  use  made  of  the  room.  When  a family  living  center  is  a separate  room,  it 
should  be  planned  for  multi-purpose  use  and  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
classes  of  at  least  24  students  for  discussion  and  observation. 

As  well  as  serving  as  a hospitality  center  for  the  Home  Economics  department, 
it  fujmishes  space  for  teaching  care  and  arrangement  of  furniture,  for  a play  school, 
and  for  discussion  classes  in  child  development,  personal  and  family  relations,  and 
home  nursing. 

Continuous  use  is  possible  through  using  this  room  for  informal  groups,  such  as 
committee  meetii^s,  teacher -pupE  conferences,  adult  education  meetings,  student 
make-up  work,  and  as  a center  for  social  activities  in  the  department  and  the  school . 

Facilities 

Furniture  and  furnishings  should  create  a home-like  atmosphere.  A sofa  and 
chairs,  or  similar  seating  arrangement  may  be  used.  End  tables,  lamps,  planters 
and  other  accessories  help  to  make  the  room  more  attractive.  Some  pieces  of  furni- 
ture may  be  dual-purpose,  such  as  sewing  machine  in  an  attractive  cabinet,  a drop- 
leaf  table,  book  shelves,  and  teacher *s  desk. 
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Facilities  are  needed  for  teaching  units  in  child  development,  personal  and  family 
relations,  and  home  furnishings,  as  well  as  for  clothing,  when  the  family  living  and 
clothing  areas  are  included  in  one  room. 

Folding  tablet-arm  chairs  for  discussion  classes  may  be  stored  either  in  the  room 
or  nearby  when  not  in  use.  Folding  tables  may  be  useful  to  supplement  space  for  work 
and  study.  A teacher's  desk,  chalkboard,  bulletin  board,  and  a file  are  needed  for  the 
teaching  center. 

A pull  man  tjrpe  kitchen  within  the  area  is  advantageous,  providing  facilities  for 
social  activities  without  interrupting  regular  classes. 

Storage 


Storage  cabinets  for  the  family  living  center  should  include: 

* 36"  - 48"  cabinet  (general  storage  - number  will  depend  upon  class 
enrollment) 

* 36"  - 48"  cabinet  (includes  file  cabinet,  storage  for  charts  and  other 
illustrative  material) 

* 36"  - 48"  cabinet  (for  materials  used  in  teaching  home  furnishings . 

The  need  for  this  cabinet  will  depend  on  the  units  taught  in  home 
furnishings  and  available  space  in  the  walk-in  storeroom) 

* 48"  cabinet  (for  home  nursing  supplies ) 

* 24"  Cabinet  (for  cleaning  supplies) 

* 24"  teacher's  cabinet 

* Space  for  child  care  and  development  supplies  (see  page  2 1 ) 

The  number  and  type  of  cabinets  depend  on  the  space  available,  the  program 
taught,  and  the  use  made  of  the  room.  Some  cabinets  may  be  used  for  dual  purposes. 
l/)cation  of  walk-in  storage  near  this  area  eliminates  the  use  of  some  wall  cabinets. 

Open  shelves  near  the  entrance  for  pupils'  books  help  in  keeping  the  room  orderly. 

FOODS  ^D  NUTRITION 

Foods,  nutrition,  laundering,  and  certain  phases  of  management  (selection  of 
equipment,  kitchen  arraiigements) 

Activities 

Preparing  and  serving  meals  on  a family  basis,  preparing  specific  foods,  preserving 
foods  (canniiig  and  freezing,  depending  upon  the  community),  preparing  and  serving  foods 
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for  special  occasions  (depending  upon  facilities  provided  in  the  school),  caringfor  food, 
use  and  care  of  laundry  equipment,  class  discussions,  demonstrations,  and  observation 
of  films  * 

Space 


Flexibility  in  the  use  of  space  and  the  arrangement  of  equipment  is  highly  desirable. 
Free  areas  available  in  the  center  of  the  room  for  total  class  experiences  as  well  as  small 
groups  need  to  be  planned.  A peripheral  arrangement  with  a minimum  of  fixed  equipment 
extending  out  into  the  room  promotes  flexibility  and  frees  center  floor  space. 

Teacher  visibility  is  better  when  upper  cabinets  do  not  extend  into  the  room  as  divi- 
ders. Permanently  walled- in  areas  within  the  room  limit  flexible  use  of  space. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  1200  square  feet  is  needed  for  teaching  the  above 
activities  in  the  foods  classroom. 

The  amount  of  space  needed  for  unit  kitchens  in  the  foods  area  will  depend  on  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  largest  class  and  the  way  the  class  is  organized  to  work.  If  part 
of  the  clasi,  is  engaged  in  food  preparation  and  part  in  related  activities,  the  number  of 
unit  kitchens  needed  will  be  less  than  when  all  students  in  the  class  are  preparing  foods 
at  the  same  time. 

I 

Unit  Kitchens  ( 4-6  recommended ) 

Each  unit  kitchen  is  arranged  similar  to  a home  kitchen,  with  sink,  range,  base 
and  wall  cabinets,  and  table  and  chairs.  Ten  to  twelve  lineal  feet  of  work  surface,  ex- 
cluding sink  and  stove  are  recommended. 

Appropriate  storage  of  utensils,  linens,  staples  for  preparing  and  serving  family 
meals  will  be  supplied  in  each  unit  kitchen.  Wall  cabinets  should  be  placed  in  relation 
to  work  centers.  Each  unit  kitchen  should  include  a sink  center,  a range  center,  and  a 
mixing  center.  Research  by  Mildred  Moore  from  the  University  of  Illinois  recommends 
the  desirability  of  two  mixing  centers.  Two  centers  makes  it  possible  for  four  girls  to 
work  without  interference  and  to  avoid  delay  in  getting  out  necessary  equipment  and 
supplies. 

The  following  linear  measurements  for  the  different  work  centers  are  recommended 
by  Moore: 

* Range  center  - an  18"  base  cabinet  (preferably  at  left  of  range) 

A range 

* Sink  center  - a 32"  cabinet  with  double  sink 
An  18"  right  sink  base  cabinet 

a 24"  left  sink  unit 

* Two  mixing  centers  - (at  either  side  of  the  sink  preferable) 

An  18"  base  cabinet 

A 24"  base  cabinet 
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KITCHEN  ARRANGEMENTS  USING  RANGE 


Oven 


ILLUSTRATION  IX 


Diversification  in  unit  kitchens  through  use  of  a variety  of  cabinet  and  counter 
materials,  different  range  models,  different  fuels,  and  various  kitchen  arrangements  pro- 
vide opportunity  to  learn  kitchen  planning  as  well  as  use,  care  and  selection  of  equipment. 
One  unit  kitchen  might  be  equipped  as  an  appliance  center  with  a control  panel  installed 
for  operating  the  following  electrical  appliances;  fry  pan,  sauce  pan,  portable  oven,  and 
dishwasher, 

A unit  kitchen  that  is  used  mainly  for  demonstrations  should  have  a disposal  unit, 
a dishwasher,  with  a chalkboard,  tackboard,  and  refrigerator  nearby. 

Unit  Kitchen  Airangements  widt  Built-In  Units  tuid  Ovens 
Locating  built-in  ovens: 

* Put  the  built-in  oven  where  it  will  not  interfers  with  continuous 
counter  work  surface.  It  may  be,  but  need  not  be,  in  the  contin- 
uous work  counter  area, 

* Allow  counter  space  next  to  the  oven, 

* Oven  and  surface  units  may  be  vented  from  a location  on  an  in- 
side or  outside  wall.  It  is  less  expensive  to  vent  from  an  outside 
wall  location, 

A built-in  oven  should  be  installed  so  the  top  of  the  oven  door  is  two  to  three  inches 
below  the  elbow. 

Build  cabinets  above  a built-in  oven  22*'  to  24"  deep.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  into  a 
12"  deep  cabinet  above  a built-in  oven  if  it  is  set  back  against  the  wall. 

Pull-out  shelves  in  base  cabinet  below  oven  are  convenient  for  storage  of  small 
appliances  or  large  utensils,  ^ 

Equipment  and  Furnishings 

Furnishings  and  equipment  needed: 

* Double  bowl  sink  in  each  unit  kitchen 

* Ranges  - gas  and  electric,  varying  sizes  and  types 


Longbotham,  Marion,  and  Bailey,  Katherine,  "Planning  Your  Kitchen, " Circular  622, 
University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
December,  1962. 
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Base  and  wall  cabinets  for  each  unit  kitchen  (See  storage).  In  i 

planning  unit  kitchens,  the  following  linear  measurements  are 

recommended: 

Base  Cabinet  Wall  Cabinets 

Width 24"  Width 12" 

Toe  Space  ....  3"-4"  Clearance  above  counter  . 14"-15" 

Width  of  door 12"-14" 

* Ten  to  twelve  linear  feet  work  surface  exclusive  of  sink  and  range 

- Counter  space  per  pupil  (linear)  30" 

- Height  of  work  surface  32-36" 

* Garbage  disposal  and  dishwasher  should  be  in  at  least  one  unit  Idtchen 

I 

* Clearance  of  at  least  14"  between  base  and  wall  cabinets.  Average  j 

height  of  base  cabinet  is  36",  Pull-out  shelf  at  32-1/2"  from  floor  j 

is  desirable.  i 

I 

* Tables  and  chairs  - Movable  tables  that  can  be  used  for  meal  service  | 

and  lend  themselves  to  both  small  and  large  group  arrangement  for  ] 

discussion  and  other  activities  malce  the  room  flexible,  A table 

36"  X 60"  serves  six  people.  Tlie  recommended  height  is  29"  - 30" 

Iiigh.  Tables  may  have  drop  leaves  but  should  be  movable  with  un- 
due effort. 

* One  or  two  refrigerators  (usually  one  refrigerator  is  allowed  to  each 
tliree  Idtchens,  depending  on  size  of  class  and  amount  of  storage 
needed  f or  p erisliabl  e foods) . 

* Freezer  (depends  on  amount  of  food  preservation  taught  and  storage  ' 

needs  for  frozen  foods)  or  combination  refrigerator -freezer , 

* Ten  lineal  feet  of  chalkboard  and  8-10  feet  of  p^board. 

Storage  Needs  ( Other  than  in  the  unit  kitchens ) 

Facilities  will  be  needed  in  the  foods  classroom  for  storage: 

* 24",  36"  or  48"  tall  cabinet,  depending  upon  amount  to  be  stored  (for 
e.Td;ra  supplies  and  equipment,  additional  china,  glassware,  and 
silver  needed  for  special  occasions) 

* 36"  base  cabinet  (for  small  electric  appliances  not  stored  in  unit 
kitchens) 


I 
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* 24”  cabinet  (for  pupils’  aprons) 

* Boolcshelves  12”  deep  with  nine  books  stored  for  each  linear  foot 
(for  pupils’  books) 

* 18"  - 24”  cabinet  (for  cleaning  supplies) 

* 24”  - 36”  base  cabinet  (for  laundry  supplies) 

Central  location  of  storage  cabinets  will  save  time  and  energy  of  both  students  and 
teacher ♦ Facilities  for  storing  pupils’  books  and  aprons  near  the  entrance  avoid  conges- 
tion and  wasted  time  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a class  period. 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  AND  HOUSING 

* Selection,  arrangement  and  care  of  furniture  and  furnishiiigs 

* Care  and  maintenance  of  the  home 

* Renovation  of  furniture 

Activities 

* Ejqperimenting  in  arrangement  of  furniture,  furnishings  and  accessories 

* Experimenting  in  developing  household  skills 

* Comparing  features  in  selection  of  furniture  and- f urnisliings 

* Giving  demonstrations 

* Maldng  accessories  for  the  home 

* Upholstering,  slipcovering,  refinishing  furniture  (these  activities  are 
more  appropriate  for  adult  classes,  classes  in  occupational  training, 
or  special  interest  classes  in  interior  decoration) 

* Having  class  discussions 
Space  and  Location 

* This  area  is  best  located  in  the  family  living  center.  (See  page  15  ) 

Other  locations  may  be  a clothing  room  or  a classroom.  Tlie  use 
of  these  rooms  for  teaching  home  furnishings  requires  much  im- 
provising to  supply  the  necessary  teaching  aids  and  facilities. 
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* When  located  in  a family  living  center,  wail  space  is  needed  for  placement 
of  furniture  and  arrangement  of  accessories  to  teach  room  decoration. 

* Flexible  arrangement  of  equipment  and  furnishings  in  the  room  or  area 
for: 

- Experimentation  in  arranging  furnishings  and  furniture 

•*  Doing  comparative  studies  of  furniture  and  furnishings 

- Upholstering  and  slip  covering 

* Special  care  must  be  talcen  to  protect  furniture  and  floors  when  space  in 
the  room  is  used  for  refinishing  furniture 

* A worlcroom  or  a combination  worlcroom  and  storeroom  especially 
equipped  for  refinishing  is  desirable  if  other  facilities  in  the  school 
are  not  available 


Facilities 

* Furniture  and  furnishings  that  are  part  of  the  family  living  center 

* Accessories  such  as  lamps,  pictures,  vases,  and  otlier  decorative 
obj  ects 

* Movable  panels  to  serve  as  backgrounds  for  experimentation  with 
wallpaper,  paint,  and  wall  hangings 

* Samples  of  floor  coverings 

* Swatches  of  drapery  fabrics  and  curtain  materials 

* Cleaning  equipment  suited  to  the  furnishings  and  equipment  that 
can  be  stored  on  shelves,  racks,  and  hooks 

* Supplies  for  refinishing  and  upholstering  furniture  (if  needed) 

* A large  movable  peg-ooard  panel,  to  which  shelves  can  be  attached, 
is  an  excellent  teacliing  aid  in  home  furnisliings  and  may  serve  as 

a screen  or  divider 

Storage 

* A storeroom  or  storeroom -workroom  adjacent  to  the  teaching  area  is 
desirable  when  ipholstering,  slipcovering  and  refinishing  of  furniture 
are  included  in  the  program 

Movable  storage  cabinets  facilitate  use  of  necessary  supplies  and 
materials  (can  be  stored  in  storeroom  when  not  in  use) 
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Wall  cabinets  for  storage  of  necessary  materials  are  needed  if 
storeroom  facilities  are  not  available 

* A work  bench  with  storage  cabinet  may  be  desirable  if  furniture 
renovation  is  taught  extensively 

HOME  NURSING 

* Home  care  of  the  sick 
Safety 


Activities 

Demonstrations,  discussions,  pupil  learning  experiences  in  making  bed,  caringfor 
a patient  in  bed,  preparation  of  a sick  tray,  and  maldng  articles  for  use  in  care  of  the 
sick. 

Space 


Taught  in  the  family  living  classroom,  family  center  in  the  clothing  classroom,  or 
health  center  in  the  school. 

Equipment 

Some  equipment  may  be  available  in  the  department.  Sometimes  equipment  such 
as  a hospital  bed  may  be  borrowed  for  temporary  use. 

* Bed  - one  roll-away  or  the  day*bed  used  in  the  living  center 

* Blocks  " four,  to  raise  the  height  of  the  bed 

* Bed  linen  - four  sheets,  four  pillowcases,  one  blanket,  one 
mattress  pad 

* Towels  and  washcloths  - two  or  three  of  each 

* Pillows  - two,  or  more  if  a back  rest  is  not  provided 

* Laundry  bag  - one 

* Chairs  - one  straight -back,  one  easy  chair 
Table  - one  bedside  type 

* Tray  and  dishes  - for  serving  a patient  in  bed 

* Sickroom  supplies  - such  as  a hot -water  bag,  icecap,  waslibasin, 
pitcher,  pail,  clinical  thermometer,  drinking  glass,  drinkingtube, 
and  waste  container 
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Medicine  cabinet  - equipped  witli  first  aid  supplies,  such  as  adhesive 
tape,  bandages,  cotton,  antiseptic  for  cuts  and  scratches,  and  appli- 
cation for  burns 


Storage 


Storage  for  linen,  sickroom  supplies  and  a roll -away  bed  (if  used)  may  be  in  wall 
cabinets,  A walk-in  store  room,  when  available,  affords  the  best  storage  for  large 
pieces  of  equipment  such  as  a hospital  bed  and  other  sickroom  supplies* 


LAUNDRY  AREA 
Uses  of  Laundry  Center 

* Teaching 

- Selection  and  care. of  laundry  equipment 

- Care  of  fabrics 

- Teaching  principles  of  laundry  procedure 

* Service 

- Care  of  department  linens,  aprons,  etc. 

Activities 

* Demo  nst  r atio  ns 

* Class  experiences  in  actual  use  of  laundry  equipment 

* Experiences  in  ironing  and  laundering  to  develop  household 
slcills,  as  training  for  household  employment 


Location  and  Space 

The  laundry  area  may  be  found  in  several  different  locations.  Most  commonly 
located  in  a foods  classroom,  often  between  foods  and  clothing  laboratories  as  a separate 
unit,  or  incorporated  into  one  of  the  unit  kitchens  (sink  and  work  surface  of  unit  kitchen 
used  as  laundry  unit) 

* Other  possible  locations  are: 

- Clotliing  classroom  (located  near  sink  in  room) 

- Family  living  classroom,  if  it  has  a home  management 
area  with  a sink 

* Regardless  of  location,  the  laundry  center  must  offer  adequate  space 
for  class  demonstrations 
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* A separate  room  with  250-300  square  feet  ot  iloor  space  may  be 
pj'actical  only  when  trai.iing  for  household  employment  is  part  of 
the  curriculum 

* Laundry  unit  should  have  ; r work  centPi's  (preparation,  washing, 
drying,  ironing)  arranged  ■>  form  a continuous  production  line,  if 
possible 

Facilities 

* Washer,  dryer,  or  a combination  washer-dryer,  sinlc,  and  counter 
space  for  sorting  and  stain  removal,  and  base  and/or  wall  ca  uncts 
for  storage  of  laundry  supplies 

* Equipment  for  ironing  should  be  accessible  - either  a part  of  the 
laundry  center  or  nearby 

* Sufficient  water  pressure  and  ad  equate  hot  water 

* Dryer  installed  so  that  stude  nts  not  have  to  reach  arou.id  open 
door  to  shift  clothes  from  washer  to  dryer 

* Equipment  that  can  be  serviced  in  local  community 

TEACHING  CENTER 

Each  classroom  needs  a work  center  for  ‘he  'eaclier,  located  in  a focal  poLit  that 
malces  supervision  possible  in  any  part  of  the  rooiA,  The  center  includes  a ti  acher^s 
desk,  one  or  two  chairs,  a filing  cabinet,  and  a cabinet  to  s,tore  teaching  ma  eriaU, 
such  as  charts,  audio  visual  aids,  books,  etc* 

Adjacent  to,  or  within,  the  teaching  center,  incl.ide  a challLioard  (10-13  Uncal 
feet).  Plans  for  challcboard  space  when  wall  space  is  cl  a premium  are: 

* Sliding  chaliJDoard  located  on  wall  - a tr^^k  along  the  upper  wal’  > that 
allows  a channel  chaUtboard  to  be  hung  as  needed,  may  also  be  ' ;rd 
for  bulletin  boards,  cha'ts  and  posters 

Slulii-.g  cliallcboards  that  double  as  doors,  Oii  storage  unit  used  To 
inscmctioiial  materials  in  teaching  center 

Separate  Office  Area 

For  schools  with  large  enrollments  and  teachers  sharing  c’jss rooms  cooper  ^Wcly, 
a separate  office  space  or  a combination  office- workroom  possible  the  cojicmuoos 

use  of  classrooms  for  teaching. 
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Tlie  office  area  should  provide  space  for  the  teachers  to  do  lesson  plannii^g  and  have 
conferences.  Furniture  includes  a desk,  conference  table,  chairs,  book  shelves,  a work 
table,  and  storage  cabinets . 

Combination  Office  - Workroom 

To  make  best  use  of  the  department,  a combination  worlcroom-office  or  a separate 
workroom  may  be  desirable  when  there  are  three  or  more  teachers  and  there  is  a large 
enrollment  in  Home  Economics,  Uses  made  of  this  auxiliary  space  are: 

* Conference  room  for  students  who  need  individual  or  group  help 

* Consultation  room  with  other  teachers 

* Workroom  for  preparation  of  teaching  materials 

* Storage  facilities  for  illustrative  materials  such  as  film  strips, 
flannel  boards,  etc, 

* File  space  for  student  home  e3q>eriences 

Facilities  will  depend  on  use  made  of  the  space  and  may  include: 

* Equipment  such  as  a sink,  refrigerator,  range- top,  counters  and 
cabinets  (if  used  for  hospitality  or  for  preparation  for  foods 
demonstration  s) 

* Portable  sewing  machines  and  sewing  supplies 

* Storage  space  for  a variety  of  activities 

* Space  and  equipment  provided  for  the  development  of  bulletin 
board  displays  and  charts,  demonstrations,  laboratory  prepar- 
ation, e3q>erimentation  and  the  lilce 

* Tool  panel  for  equipment  and  supplies  for  furniture  projects 


Location 

If  an  office  is  used  with  multi-purpose  rooms,  it  should  be  accessible  from  either 
room  or  the  main  corridor, 

A workroom,  when  included  in  a department,  may  be  separated  from  the  main 
rooms  by  folding  doors*  When  opened,  this  should  become  part  of  the  instructional  area 
as  a demonstration  center,  an  extra  unit  Icitchen,  or  additional  space  for  clothii^ 
construction. 
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STORAGE 


Storage  is  so  important  to  the  successful  operation  of  a homemaldng  department 
that  it  deserves  careful  study  and  plannii^.  Not  only  does  well  planned  storage  achieve 
better  use  of  the  department,  but  it  will  also  provide  a desirable  teaching  situation. 
Storage  aids  in  creating  an  effective  setting  for  teaching  management  and  furnishes 
opportunities  for  improvii^  housekeepii^  practices. 


Unfortunately  these  mistalces  in  storage  are  all  too  frequent: 

* In  the  effort  to  duplicate  a homelike  atmosphere,  storage  fails  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a homemaldng  department . 

* Storage  is  not  related  to  the  total  needs  of  the  department . For 
example,  provisions  are  made  for  kitchen  storage,  while  other 
storage  needs  are  neglected  resulting  in  an  unbalanced  arrangement. 

unrealistic  and  is  not  planned  in  relation  to  use . 

* Tlie  percentage  of  space  used  for  storage  is  too  large  in  proportion 
to  the  total  space  of  the  room , 

Over-elaborate  and  too  expensive  installations  result  in  a waste 
of  money. 

* Storage  is  not  tailored  to  fit  needs  of  individual  department. 

The  purpose  of  storage  is  more  than  an  array  of  beautiful  cabinets.  Good  storage: 

* Protects  objects  to  be  stored 

* Hides  unsightly  objects 

* Contributes  to  energy  saving 

^ Provides  flexibility  in  use  of  space 
Provides  for  future  changes 


Storage  is  an  individual  matter.  Architects,  administrators,  and  teachers  who  are 
responsible  for  planning  storage  will  need  to  envision: 

* Activities  to  be  included  (supplies  and  visual  aids  needed) 

Supplies  tliat  need  a good  deal  of  storage  space 

* Use  of  department  for  adult  classes  and  community  meetings 
will  influence  storage  needs 


* Height  and  reach  of  individuals  using  storage 

Program  in  Home  Economics  (storage  needs  for  all  areas) 

* Persons  or  groups  (small  or  large  groups)  using  storage  (for 
example,  the  amount  of  equipment  and  storage  needed  for  24 
pupils  preparing  food  at  one  time ) 

Storage  facilities  may  be  provided  in  two  ways: 

Wall  or  free-standing  cabinets  that  store  small  oi  medium 
equipment  at  point  of  use 

* Walk-in  storeroom  and/or  pantry  that  stores  hullcy  articles 
and  large  equipment 

Storerooms  must  be  carefully  planned  and  organized  for  efficient  and  effective 
storage*  Shelving  along  storeroom  walls  is  necessary  to  jiiovide  complete  utilization 
of  space.  Storerooms  afford  the  best  means  for  storing: 

* Equipment  for  play  schools  and  home  nursing 

* Supplies  and  equipment  used  in  teaching  consumer  education, 
home  furnishings,  clothing  and  otlier  units 

* Portable  screens,  portable  bulletin  and  chalk  boards 

* Movable  storage  cabinets 

* Furniture  in  process  of  being  refinished 

* Seldom-used  articles 

Although  storage  in  Home  Economics  departments  needs  to  be  tailored  to  fit  the 
needs  of  each  individual  school,  there  are  certain  basic  considerations  important  for  all 
departments: 


Wal!  Cabinets 

* Adjustable  shelves  and  movable  partitions 

- Eliminate  need  for  stacking 

- Make  all  articles  accessible 

- Make  economical  use  of  total  space  within  cabinet 

- Make  space  adaptable  to  different  sizes  and  shapes 
of  articles 
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Easily  adaptable  cases 


- Stock  units  (cabinet  frames)  in  various  sizes  can  be  adapted 
to  a wide  range  of  needs.  For  example,  file  drawers  and  a 
book  compartment  can  be  incorporated  in  a cabinet  in  one 
school,  and  for  another,  installation  of  the  same  type  cabinet 
may  contain  a cleaning  closet  or  ironing  board  compartment 

* Movable  cabinets  (36"  high) 

- Serve  as  storage  for  teaching  materials  that  can  be  brought 
out  as  needed  and  stored  when  not  in  use 

- Can  be  placed  as  room  dividers  to  separate  certain  areas 

“ Cabinet  with  counter  surface  can  be  shifted  from  unit  kit- 
chen to  various  positions  for  use  as  a display  counter, 
demonstration  unit,  or  cutting  area  in  clothing  construction 

* Heights 

- A height  of  72'*  for  the  surface  of  the  top  shelf  is  the  limit 
of  comfort?’ 'le  reach  for  a person  of  average  height 

- 36'*  is  standard  for  counter  tops . Different  levels  of  work 
surfaces  c‘an  be  accomplished  by  pull-out  shelves  to  accom- 
modate short  pupils  and  to  use  in  mixing.  14"  is  usually 
enough  clearance  between  wall  cabinets  and  working  surfaces 

* Accessibility 

- Slant  front,  wall  hung  cabinets  (bottom  shelf  5 -1/2" -6"  deep; 
top  shelf  9- 1/2"- 10"  deep,  so  that  top  shelf  extends  farther 
out  over  the  counter  than  the  bottom  shelf),  step  shelves, 
half  shelves,  files  for  knife  and  pan  storage,  revolving 
shelves,  or  shelves  on  doors  for  accessible  corner  storage 

- Peg -board  on  wall  at  end  or  back  of  counter  for  hanging 
much-used  equipment 

* Ease  of  cleaning 

- Smooth,  even  surfaces,  free  from  cracks  or  spaces 

- Use  of  grooves  rather  than  dowels 

- Raised  floor  in  reach-in  closet 

- Cabinets  witli  dust-proof  and  insect-proof  lining  in  backs, 
sides  and  tops 

* Well -fitted  doors 
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Safety 

* Upper  cabinet  doors,  if  liinged  on  one  side  should  be  open  all  the 

wav  back  and  not  be  more  than  12"  - 14"  wide 
♦ 

Cabinet  doors  should  leave  18"  free  passage  when  open 

* Storeroom  on  level  with  room 

Adequate  light  for  Interior  of  cabinet  or  closet 

* Interior  of  closet  finished  in  light  color 

Location 

Locate  storage  cabinets  so  that  they  do  not  obstruct  theviewof 
any  part  of  the  room.  Storage  cabinets  located  close  to  areas 
of  use  saves  time  and  energy  in  the  room.  Congestion  in  the 
classroom  maybe  avoided  by  not  locating  storage  in  one  place 
in  the  room 

* Provide  closed  shelving  for  articles  that  need  to  be  protected 
and  are  bttle  used,  or  may  detract  from  the  appearance  of  the 
room.  Open  shelves  for  frequently  used  items,  such  as  books 

Guides  for  Using  Storage 

* Make  a list  of  supplies  and  teaching  inaterials  to  be  stored  and 
classify  to  use: 

- Permanent  storage  (files,  records,  etc.) 

- Occasional  or  seasonal 

- Frequent  usage 

Plan  space  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Use  every  means  to 
avoid  the  need  for  stacking,  reaching,  stooping,  and  other 
annoyances 

^ Organize  equipment  into  work  or  activity  centers  so  that  all 
articles  needed  to  complete  an  activity  are  in  one  place 

Plan  so  that  all  stored  articles  are  easily  seen,  and  may  be 
removed  without  removing  another  item 

" Allow  for  changing  usage 


Store  in  Areas  of  First  Use 

Supplies  and  equipment  placed  as  close  together  as  praciieal 

Space  should  be  provided  at  each  work  center  for  storage  (jT 
supplies,  utensils  and  tools  used  ai  tliat  center 
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'BOOK  SHELVES 


DNDER-WINDOW  STORAGE 


PAPER  CHART  DRAWERS 


STORAGE 

Illustrates  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  space  underneath  windows  for  storage.  The  extent 
to  which  space  can  be  utilized  under  windows  will  depend  upon  the  heating  system. 


ILLUSTRATION  X 

The  sliding  chalkboard  mounted  on  the  storage  cabinet  provides  a chalkboard  for  the 
teacher’s  use  as  well  as  storage  for  books  and  teaching  supplies. 
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PART  VI 

EQUIPMENT  AND  FURNITURE 


Pointers  for  selection  of  furniture  and  equipment  for  the  Home  Economics  department: 

* Visualize  needs  for  equipment  and  furniture  in  relation  to  the  program 
and  the  individuals  using  the  department 

* Make  a complete  plan  for  purchasing  all  equipment  and  furnishings 
even  though  all  equipment  cannot  be  purchased  the  first  year 

* Make  a plan  for  arrangement  before  selection 

* Consider  standards  attainable  by  the  majority  of  those  using  the 
facilities 

Select  furniture  appropriate  for  the  room  for  which  it  is  to  be  used 

* Plan  for  flexibility  in  the  use  of  furniture  and  equipment 

* Consider  cost,  keeping  in  mind  best  values  in  relation  to  money 
spent,  Built-in*s  and  special  features  cost  more  than  stack  fur- 
niture or  equipment 

Geneial  Characteristics  of  Schcol  Equipment  or  Furniture 

* Is  usually  wood,  metal  or  plastic 

* Should  be  durable,  mar-proof,  strong,  simple  and  well-designed 

* Should  be  light  weight,  noiseless,  and  easily  moved 

* Should  be  economical  and  suited  to  the  particular  school 

* Should  be  multi-purpose  in  use  as  much  as  possible 
Desirable  Features  of  Tables  and  Chairs 

* Tables  are  movable  and  lend  themselves  to  small  group  use  or 
may  be  pushed  together  for  discussion 

Are  stackable 

May  have  drop  leaves  at  each  end  to  conserve  space  when  not  in  use 

^ Have  square  corners  so  that  they  can  form  larger  units  when  needed 
for  discussion  groups 

* Have  a durable  surface 

* Are  multi-purpose  in  use 
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Chairs  are  comfortable  and  promote  good  posture  (seat  16- 18"  from  floor) 
May  be  stackable,  thus  using  less  space 

* Are  movable  and  designed  for  flexible  arrangement 

* Do  not  produce  noise 

" May  have  tablet  arm  for  taking  notes 

* Mobile  cabinets  (36"  high)  provide  additional  work  surface 

* Movable  book  carts 

* Movable  demonstration  tables 

* Bookcases  and  display  boards  used  as  movable  room  dividers  forming 
side  alcoves  as  needed 

* Stackable  storage  cabinets 

* Adjustable  heights  of  working  surfaces  (base  cabinets  and  tables) 

* Colors  and  finishes  keyed  to  lighting  factors  in  the  room 

Trapezoidal,  semi-circular,  and  round  tables . These  can  be  grouped 
together  or  arranged  in  hollow  squares,  semi-circles,  or  serpentines 

Desks  that  come  in  any  number  of  sizes  and  shapes 


Measurements  that  May  Be  Helpful  in  Planning  Work  Centers 

Roll -away  bed  . . . 40x46x24" 

Storage  cabinets 

Maximum  height  * * * 84" 

Maximum  depth  . . .24" 

Maximum  depth  of 

wall  cabinets  • • 12" 

Book  shelves 

Minimum  depth  , .10-12" 

Storage  cabinets  for  chairs 
Width  (minimum)  . . 36" 

Height  of  unit  . . . 40" 

Files,  standard  letter  size 


Depth 24" 

Legal  size  ....  12" 

Magazine  slielves 

Width 24" 


Chalkboard  . . . 10-12  lineal  feet 
Tack  board 8 lineal  feet 

Aisle  space 

In  front  of  general  storage 
cabinets  ....  4 lineal  feet 
Space  around  tables  for  meal 
service  and  clotliing.  . 5 feet 

Washer  and  dryer, 

side  by  side 5*6" 

Child  care  cabinets  (toys  for  indoor  play) 

Width 36-48" 

Height 36" 

Folding  tables  for  cutting 

In  use  ....  40  X 72  X 36" 

Folded  . . . 20  X 72  X 4" 
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STORAGE  NEAR  A TEACHING  CENTER 


Built-in  table  in  a workroom  adjoining  the  clothing  laboratory.  Folding  wooden  door  makes 
it  possible  to  combine  the  space  with  the  clothing  room  or  use  as  a separate  area  for  indi- 
vidual work. 


Drop  leaf  on  cabinet  increases  work  surface  in  unit  kitchen. 


ILLliSTRATlON  Xll 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MATERIALS  USED  FOR  COUNTER  SURFACES  AND  FLOORS 


Characterf  sti  cs 

Inlaid 

Linoleum 

1 

Mel  amine 
Laminated 

Plastic 

Pol  yester 
Laminated 

Plastic 

Stainless 

Steel 

Ceramic 

Tile 

1 

1 Vinyl 
/plastic 

A»halt 

file 

Rubber 

Tile 

Wood 

i.  Suitability  for  Counters 

i 

i 

Floors  above  orade 

/ 

Floors  below  or 
on  grade 

II.  Resistance  to 

Stain  - Acid  * Alkali 

good 

excellent 

excellent 

excellent 

excellent 

excellent* 

poor 

fair 

good 

Heat 

poor 

good 

fair 

excellent 

excellent 

poor 

poor 

good 

good 

Cigorette  burn 

fair 

good 

gaad 

excellent 

excellent 

poor 

poor 

poof 

poor 

Heavy  impact 

fair 

poor 

poor 

poor 

pa  or 

fofr 

poor 

excellent 

fair 

Color  change  by 
sunlight 

foir 

excellent 

excellent 

excel  lent 

excellent 

excellent 

fair 

fair 

good 

Moisture  absorption 

poor 

excellent 

excellent 

excellent 

excellent 

good* 

excellent 

fotr 

poor 

Cutting 

fair 

poor 

poor 

good 

excellent 

fair 

poor 

fair 

poor** 

Abrasion 

poor 

excellent 

good 

excellent 

excellent 

fair 

fair 

poor 

fair 

Greose  and  Oil 

fair 

excellent 

excellent 

excellent 

excellent 

excellent 

poor 

poor 

good 

llle  Resilience 

good 

poor 

poor 

poor 

poor 

poor 

fair 

excellent 

fair 

IV«  <%jietness  on  Contact 

good 

good 

good 

good 

1 

poor 

good 

fair 

excellent 

poor 

"'Vinyl  from  one  manufacturer  has  a special  backing  which  is  unaffected  by  moisture  and  alkali. 

""•’Though  resistance  of  woods  to  knife  cuts  is  poor  and  appearance  of  counter  is  damaged,  wood  is  the  best  material  for  a 
cutting  block  because  it  does  not  dull  knives  as  much  as  other  materials. 


PART  VII 


ADDITIONAL  FEATURES 


Atmosphere  in  the  Home  Economics  Department 

The  Home  Economics  department  should  be  attractive  and  homelilce  without  sacri- 
ficing efficiency  or  a workmanlike  atmosphere,  To  insure  harmony,  all  colors  sh  ild 
be  planned  as  an  ensemble.  The  same  art  principles  as  in  a home  can  be  applitu  . 
Remember  that  intensity  and  value  are  just  as  important  as  hue  in  the  selection  of 
background  colors.  Since  all  departments  are  planned  for  both  daytime  and  evening 
use,  colors  should  be  tried  out  under  both  lighting  conditions  to  insure  best  effects. 

Architects  contend  that  the  color  plan  for  any  department  should  be  selected  in 
accord  with  the  general  character  of  the  buildings  rather  than  following  the  personal 
preferences  of  one  or  two  persons.  Since  the  planning  of  Home  Economics  quarters 
is  a long-range  program,  it  is  importaht  to  use  the  architect’s  professional  skill  and 
work  with  him  in  the  selection  of  color  and  theme  for  the  department's  walls  and 
floor.  The  furnishings  and  furniture  for  the  rooms  may  be  planned  around  this 
background. 

LIGHTING 

Light  control  in  the  classroom  should  insure  the  pupils'  comfort  as  well  as 
efficiency.  Specialists  recommend  as  an  absolute  minimum  an  illumination  of  50-foot 
candles  for  classrooms.  For  sewing  on  dark  materials,  more  light  is  needed.  The 
illumination  in  the  foods  and  clothing  rooms  should  meet  the  standards  of  the  building 
codes  for  these  particular  rooms.  Although  it  is  recommended  that  lighting  be  pri- 
marily controlled  by  electrical  means,  the  control  of  natural  light  should  also  be 
considered.  Equipment  should  be  arranged  so  that  pupils  do  not  face  the  light  while 
carrying  on  visual  activities.  Natural  lighting  in  the  classroom  should  be  controlled  by 
the  following  means: 

Drapes 

- Effectively  eliminate  distracting  light 

- Mounted  so  that  they  are  easily  manipulated 

- Easily  cleaned 

- Durable  and  resistant  to  fading 

- Occupy  minimum  wall  and  window  space  when  not  in  use 

" Siiadcs 

- Easy  to  clean 

- Trouble-free  system  of  raising  and  lowering 

- Effectively  eliminate  outside  light 
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Special  requirements  for  lighting  may  be: 


Over  the  sink 
Counter  area 

* Under  cabinets 

" Demonstration  area 

* Above  bulletin  board 


FLOORS 

Rooms  where  food  service  and  laundering  are  done  require  special  consideration. 
They  must  be  greaseproof  and  not  snow  stain  and  should  be  easily  cleaned. 

Floor  materials  being  used  in  Home  Economics  departments  are  usually  asphalt 
tile  or  plastic.  (See  chart  for  use) 

COUNTER  SURFACES 

In  selection  consider:  (Also  refer  to  chart  for  use) 

- Cost 

- Suitability 

- Resistance  to  stain 

- Resistance  to  heat 

- Resilience 

- Quietness  to  eontact 

- Color 

WIRING 

Start  the  planning  for  wiring  needs  in  the  Home  Economics  department  with  a list 
of  electrical  equipment  and  appliances  to  be  used  and  their  general  location.  Plans  for 
electrical  requirements  should  take  care  of  both  present  and  future  needs.  The  num- 
ber of  electrical  appliances  used  in  the  Home  Economics  department  will  no  doul:>t  be 
increased.  The  use  of  teaching  machines,  television,  and  audio-visual  aids  will  also 
add  to  the  need  for  more  current  in  the  future.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  plan  for 
a generous  amount . 

The  architect  needs  to  be  informed  concerning  electrical  and  circuit  needs  for  the 
department.  The  following  suggestions  for  wiring  may  be  helpful: 

For  safety's  sake,  circuits  in  the  Home  Economics  department  should 
be  controlletl  by  circuit  breakers. 
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Oi'^lets  on  all  sides  of  the  room  should  be  provided. 


* 


* Location  of  outlets  will  depend  upon  the  use  made  of  them.  In  unit 
kitchens,  outlets  are  placed  10-12  inches  above  the  work  surface. 

Provide  one  double  outlet  for  plug-in  appliances  in  each  unit  kitchen. 
Each  single  outlet  for  plug-in  appliances  should  have  an  individual 
circuit  and  be  protected  by  its  own  circuit  breaker. 


f r 
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Following  is  a chart  showing  suggested  distribution  of  circuits:  ^ 


T^pes  of 
Circuits 

To  Provide 
Power  for 

Minimum  number  and 
Size  of  Circuits 

Capacity  of 
Each  Circuit 

General  purpose 
circuits 

Lighting  and  conven- 
ience outlets 

One  15 -amp  circuit  for  each 
375  sq.ft.  (No.  14  wire) 
One  20-amp  circuit  for  each 
500  sq.ft.  (No.  12  wire) 

1800  Watts 
2400  Watts 

Small  appliance 
circuits 

Convenience  outlets 
serving  120-volt 
small  appliances 

Two  2-wire  circuits 
or 

One  3-wire  circuit 

2400  Watts 
4800  Watts 

Special  purpose 
Circuits 

One  piece  of  major 
120-  or  240-volt 
equipment 

One  for  each  piece  of 
equipment 

Depends  on 

individual 

appliance 

^ The  National  Wiring  Bureau,  "Full  Housepower-- Efficient  Electricity  in  the  Home,  " 
Teachers  Library,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York. 


Appliances  (230  volts) 


Appliances  (115  volts) 


electric  range 
built-in  oven 
surface  unit 

electric  washer  and  dryer  (combination) 
electric  dryer 
electric  water  heater 


irons  (steam  and  dry) 

washer 

toaster 

portable  oven 

food  waste  disposal 

french  fryer,  saucepan,  etc. 
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SMALL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  FOOD  PREPARATION 


I.  Equipment  to  be  located  in  a unit  kitchen  for  the  use  of  four  ^irls . 


A.  Basic  equipment 
Cannister  set 

2 sets  of  mixing  bowls  (nests  of 

3 or  4) 

3 or  4 st’"aight  side  saucepaits 

(1-1/2  qt.,  2 qt.,  2-1/2  qt.) 

1 cast  iron  or  cast  aluminum 
skillet  with  lid  (11”) 

1 casserole  (1-1/2  qt.) 

2 layer  cake  pans  (3") 

2 pie  pans  (8") 

2 muffin  pans 
2 cookie  sheets 

1 loaf  pan  (metal  or  glass  10  x '^") 

1 pancake  turner 

2 paring  knives 
1 slicing  knife 

1 floatir^  blade  knife  (potato  peeler) 

1 wide  spatula 

2 small  spatulas  (4"  blade) 

2 cooking  forks 

1-2  rubber  scrapers 
1-2  pastry  blenders 
2 cooling  racks 


1-2  flour  sifters 
1 strainer  (wire  mesh) 

1 set  biscuit  cutters 

2 sets  measuring  spoons 
2 glass  measuring  cups 

2 woodv^n  spoons  or  1 set 
1 large  spoon  with  slottvid  bowl 

1 grater 

2 rolling  pins 
r-6  custard  cups 

1- 2  serving  trays  (I2”x!5") 

2- 4  teaspoons 
2-4  tablespoons 

Salt  and  pepper  containe’" 
Refrigerator  dishes 

1 -2  rotary  egg  beaters 
Pot  holders 

2 dish  cloths 
4 dish  towels 

1 dish  drainer 
1 vegetable  brush 
1 pot  scraper 
1-2  cutting  boards 


B.  Suggested  equipmeni"  which  can  be  added  in  f’O  unit  kitchen 


Kitchen  shears 

Tuou^ar  cake  pans 

Casberole  of  a different  size 

Wire  whip 

Tea  pot 

Pastry  brush 

Bottle  and  jar  opener 

Potato  masher 

Portable  mixer 

Double  boiler  (each  part  usable  as  a 
saucepan) 


Pint  glass  measuring  cup  (tliis  may 
be  substituted  for  one  of  the  o"c 
cup  glass  measuring  cups) 

Juice  reamer 

Glass  baking  dish  (13") 

Tongs 

Pastry  cloth 

Blending  fork  (may  be  substituted 
for  0 PC  of  the  pastry  blenders) 

1 small  skillet 


Here  arc  some  questions  wiucit  may  help  you  decide  which  of  the  above  items  to 
have  available  In  each  unit  kitclicn  rather  tliun  in  general  storage. 


1.  Will  the  item  of  cquiprnei't  save  lime  and  energy  if  located  iu  tlie  unit  kitchen? 
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2.  Will  the  item  of  equipment  be  used  frequently? 

3 . Is  the  space  available  to  store  the  additional  items  of  equipment  in  the 
unit  kitchen? 

4.  Can  the  additional  cost  of  having  the  item  of  equipment  in  the  unit 
kitchen  be  justified? 


n.  Equipment  for  food  preservation 

The  amount  and  kind  of  equipment  needed  for  teaching  food  preservation  will  vary 
with  the  local  situation.  The  following  are  some  kinds  of  equipment  which  may  be 
needed: 


Various  types  of  containers  and  packagir^g 
materials  for  freezing 
Wire  baskets  for  blanching 
Water  bath  canner  with  a rack 
Pressure  cooker 

m.  Meal  service  for  each  unit  kitchen 

A,  Basic  equipment 

6 dinner  or  luncheon  plates 
6 salad  plates 
6 bread  and  butter  plates 
6 cups  and  saucers 
6 soup  or  cereal  bowls 

1 medium  platter 

2 vegetable  dishes 

1 set  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
6 water  glasses 
6 juice  glasses 
place  mats 


Glass  jars 
Jelly  glasses 
Jelly  strainer 
Tongs  for  handling  jars 


1 pitcher 
6 teaspoons 
6 soup  spoons 
1 butter  knife 
3 tablespoons 
1 sugar  shell 
1 cream  pitcher 
1 sugar  bowl 
6 knives 
6 forks 
6 salad  forks 


B.  Items  which  can  be  added  for  meal  service  and  for  use  in  special  activities 
in  food  preparation 


Linens 

Silver 

Serving  dishes 
Relish  dishes 


Jelly  dishes 
Large  glass  plates 
Punch  bowl  and  cups 
Containers  for  centerpieces 
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IV.  Equipment  to  be  located  in  General  Storage  for  the  use  of  the  entire  class 


A,  Basic  Equipment 

Each  item  of  equipment  listed  in  Section  1 under  part  B should  be  a part 
of  the  basic  equipment  for  use  of  the  entire  class  if  it  is  not  included  in 
each  unit  kitchen. 


Large  kettles  (over  3 quarts) 

1-2  colanders 

Food  mill  (at  least  one) 

Food  chopper  (at  least  one) 

Standard  mixer  (at  least  one) 

Large  spoons 

Wall  can  opener  (number  depending 
upon  class  size) 

Coffee  maker  (at  least  one)  ^ 

Tea  kettle  (if  needed  for  heating  water) 
Paper  towel  dispenser 


1-2  roasters  (different  sizes) 
Shredder  (at  least  one) 

Cookie  press  (at  least  one) 
Meat  thermometer 
1 or  more  candy  thermometers 
Butcher  knife  or  chef’ s knife 
Serrated  knife  (8"  blade) 

Large  bowls  (over  3 quarts) 
Ladles 

Wide  mouth  funnel 
Food  grinder  (at  least  one) 


Equipment  which  can  be  added  to  the  general  laboratory  equipment 


Carving  set 
Cake  decorator 
Pressure  saucepan 
Cheese  cutter 
Apple  corer 
Scales 
Nut  chopper 
Quart  measuring  cup 


Griddle 
Waffle  iron 
Knife  sharpener 
Large  coffee  maker 
Pie  decorator 
Grapefruit  knives 
Electric  skillet 
Deep  fat  fryer 


The  above  equipment  list  is  a suggested  one  and  items  of  equipment  from 
this  list  can  be  added  if  there  is  sufficient  need  for  such  equipment.  Selection 
of  equipment  from  this  list  will  depend  upon: 

1,  Suitability  and  efficiency  of  item  in  relation  to  use, 

2,  Cost  of  item  in  relation  to  use  and  need, 

3 , Opportunities  for  additional  learning  experiences  in  food  preparation 
which  item  of  equipment  can  provide,  (For  example,  the  electric 
skillet  may  be  useful  in  teaching  use  and  care  of  small  appliances  in 
food  preparation, ) 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  study  deals  with  the  process ' ' which  the  Mon-Y ough  Community 
Action  Committee  Inc.,  (MYCAC)  was  organized  and  has  developed 
between  1964  and  1966.  Tlie  formation  of  MYCAC  and  its  activities 
after  its  inauguration  have  provided  the  bases  for  a study  of  the 
feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  a co ' ununity  action  program  in  an  area 
of  numerous  relatively  small  communities  with  close  economic  and 
social  linkages,  whose  economic  base  has  been  adversely  affected,  but 
whose  traditions  have  never  included  significant  political  cooperation 
in  meeting  common  problems.  Chapter  2 describes  and  analyzes  the 
relevant  events  in  the  process  of  organizing,  the  major  problems  en> 
countered,  and  the  responses  to  those  problems.  Chapter  3 analyzes 
the  objectives  and  activities  of  MYCAC.  Chapter  4 sets  forth  the  eco- 
nomic and  demographic  profile  of  the  Mon-Yough  Region. 

In  common  with  Allegheny  County,  in  v^  Mch  it  is  largely  contained, 
the  Mon-Yough  Region  is  heavily  industrial,  dependent  upon  steel 
production  for  its  principal  livelihood.  As  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
economic  arrangements  in  the  steel  industry,  these  have  been  reflected 
in  the  entire  economic  and  social  fabric  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

However,  the  Mon-Yough  Region  differs  markedly  from  the  rest  of 
Alle^eny  County  in  several  respects.  (1)  The  rate  of  population 
gro\^  in  Mon-You^  has  been  less  than  that  for  Allegheny  County  as 
a whole.  (2)  The  average  age  of  its  population  has  risen.  Between  1950 
and  1960  the  number  of  persons  45  years  and  over  rose  by  more  than 
5 percent;  those  in  the  age  group  19  years  and  younger  rose  by  more 
than  3 percent  However,  those  in  the  age  group  20-44  years  declined 
by  one-fiftii,  substantially  hi^er  than  fte  one-eighth  def'line  for  Al- 
legheny County.  (3)  Mon-Yough  in  1960  had  a smaller  proportion  of 
non-whites  (7.6  percent)  in  its  population  than  did  Allegheny  County 
(8.3  percent).  The  proportion  of  Pittsburgh’s  population  in  the  non- 
white category  was  almost  double  that  of  Mon-Yough.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  non-whites  in  the  County  are  concentrated  in  a few  neighborhoods 
in  Kttsburgh.  (4)  In  the  post-World  War  II  period  the  Mon-You^ 
area  has  had  a concentration  of  its  economic  base  as  markets  for  steel 
have  been  penetrated  by  foreign  competitors  and  as  technology  has 
been  adopted  in  other  sicel  producing  areas  in  the  United  States, 
leaving  the  mills  in  Mon-Yough  older,  higher  cost  producers  highly 
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sensitive  to  small  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  steel,  (5)  The  Mon- 
Yough  Region  has  never  possessed  a political  tradition  of  cooperation 
among  its  component  communities. 

In  fliis  setting,  the  impulse  to  create  MYCAC  slowly  took  shape  in 
the  early  1960’s,  spearheaded  by  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
(USWA).  By  1964  the  passage  of  federal  legislation,  designed  to 
apply  to  some  of  the  problems  of  region:  like  Mon-iough,  provided 
the  stimulus  to  attempt  a formalization  of  a community  action  agency 
in  these  localities.  \^en  it  became  apparent  that  the  area  by  itself 
lacked  the  resources  and  expertise  necessary  to  .such  a task.  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  enlarged  its  scope  of  participation  in  that 
endeavor  when  it  was  agreed  (between  the  University  and  the  U.  S. 
QflSce  of  Education)  to  test  the  extent  to  which  the  University  could 
act  as  a change  agent  by  supplying  a person  to  act  with  the  local 
participants  in  seeking  a basis  for  a viable  and  permanent  commmuty 
action  organization.  In  addition,  the  University  was  to  continue  to 
study  and  analyze  the  process  by  which  the  community  worked  toward 
organization  by  community  action. 

In  this  study  the  evolution  of  community  action  in  Mon-Yough  is 
conceived  as  a synthesizing  process  in  which  parts  of  other  existing 
organizations  recruited  and  merged  to  form  a synthetic  organiza- 
tion (MYCAC).  The  future  character  of  a community  action  organiza- 
tion is  hypothesized  to  be  contingent  upon  the  nature  of  the  components 
which  are  drawn  into  synthesis  and  their  eventual  goodness  of  flt.  The 
participants  in  the  new  organization,  though  members  of  other  existing 
organizations,  presumably  agree  to  participate  informing  a new  institu- 
tion because  its  objectives  converge  with  commitment  which  these 
people  are  already  serving.  An  ide^y  synthesized  organization,  then, 
can  most  readily  grow  in  a setting  where  its  mission  is  a generalization 
of  the  more  specific  goals  of  an  array  of  diverse  organizations.  In  conse- 
quence this  idealized  organization  would  stand  in  a complementary 
relation  to  each  of  many  other  organizations  in  that  each  would  facil* 
itate  the  work  of  the  other  throng  cooperation  and  common  member- 
ship, As  a generic  class,  synthetic  organizations  are  in  principle 
equipped  to  attain  goals  of  broader  scope  than  are  any  of  the  compo- 
nent organizaHons  which  contribute  to  them. 

In  practice,  of  course,  the  state  of  perfection  embodied  in  this 
idealized  conception  is  seldom  approached.  Nevertheless,  the  idealized 
form  provides  a useful  benchmark  against  which  the  experiences  of  the 
organizers  in  Mon-Yough  can  be  compared. 

It  is  convenient  to  distinguish  four  phases  in  the  history  of  MYCAC: 

1.  The  Aspirational  period,  which  was  the  early  period  when  a 
handftd  of  people,  including  some  in  the  USWA,  defined  the 
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region’s  essentially  economic  problem,  diagnosed  Mon-You^  as 
the  victim  of  a progressive  disease  of  growing  imemployment 
and  underemployment,  and  set  forth  aspirations  which  would 
bring  about  its  recovery.  The  founders  operated  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  region  could  only  be  revived  to  the  extent  that  its 
poorer  families  could  be  assured  of  opportunities  for  work,  educa- 
tion, and  fuU  access  to  the  cultural  resources  of  20th  Century 
America. 

2.  The  Mobilizing  period  took  form  as  the  aspirations  became  fixed 
and  the  number  of  committed  individuals  and  groups  slowly  grew. 

3.  The  Formalizing  period,  whose  beginning  was  marked  by  incorpo- 
ration of  MYCAC  in  early  1965,  gave  additional  impetus  to  the 
mobilizing  work  and  provided  a mechanism  within  and  through 
which  mobilizing  could  be  accomplished. 

4.  Synthesizing  was  the  final  phase.  The  synthetic  process  had 
really  commenced  earlier  but  was  given  special  stimulus  in 
November  1965  when  MYCAC  received  its  first  federal  grant,  and 
in  the  following  month  when  a fulltime  Director  was  appointed 
and  the  assembling  of  a staff  began.  In  August  1966  MYCAC 
received  OEO  approval  for  its  conduct  and  administration  grant 
which  will  support  it  throu^  August  1967. 

The  task  of  achieving  internal  cohesion  among  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  MYCAC  has  proceeded  relatively  smoothly.  Oie  reason  for  this 
lack  of  internal  disharmony  comes  from  the  role  and  activities  of  the 
“change  agent,”  the  University  researcher  who  participated  ffom  the 
early  stages.  In  fact  perfonning  the  functions  of  a Dir^or,  he  helped 
develop  support  for  MDTA  programs  and  for  community  action, 
worked  clos^y  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  assisted  in 
the  recruitment  and  selection  of  a Director  for  MYCAC,  and  helped  to 
steer  activities  away  ffom  potentially  explosive  issues  for  which  he  had 
developed  a sensitivity  in  his  role  of  disinterested  “outsider.”  As  a con- 
sequence of  the  intervention  of  this  “change  agent”  MYCAC  was 
created  and  sent  into  its  formalizing  phase  with  a minimum  of  internal 
firiction  among  its  members. 

The  movement  to^md  synthesis  has  been  confronted  with  two  kinds 
of  difficulties:  (1)  the  relative  dearth  of  appropriate  organizations 
which  might  naturally  foin  community  action  in  Mon-Yough;  and  (2) 
the  double  r^uirement  that  MYCAC  relate  its  activities  “downward” 
with  those  of  local  community  action  committees  and  “upward”  with 
those  of  the  Alle^eny  County  Community  Action  Program. 

The  dearth  of  complementary  and  supportive  agen'Vss  :mch  as  uni- 
versities, research  institutes,  public  and  private  socid  agencies,  employ- 
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ment  agencies,  churches,  associations  benefitting  handicapped  groups, 
and  many  others  has  been  a serious  problem.  It  has  meant  the  relative 
absence  of  the  talents  of  professional  specialists  capable  of  being 
utili2ed  by  the  community  action  program  to  provide  advice  and 
services  available  in  large  cities. 

The  second  problem— that  of  the  role  of  MYCAC  in  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  community  action  programs  in  the  area— has  only  been  partially 
met.  Unlike  most  community  action  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  MYCAC  is  not  associated  with  a geographical  area 
which  is  also  a single  political  unit.  Its  31  municipalities  are  not  united 
save  through  the  fact  that  they  all  lie  within  Allegheny  County.  Inter- 
community endeavor  is  a new  experience  for  most  of  them.  Thus, 
MYCAC  from  the  be^nning  has  had  the  major  task  of  enlisting  support 
from  these  separate  communities,  each  of  which  could  participate  in 
the  “war  on  poverty**  without  associating  with  MYCAC.  Furthermore, 
by  1965  Allegheny  County  had  already  formed  an  organization  to  con- 
struct programs  for  the  entire  County  (except  Pittsburgh).  MYCAC 
then  has  had  to  justify  its  status  both  to  its  prospective  constituents 
and  to  the  County  organization.  Obviously  this  has  been  fertile  ground 
for  possible  jurisdictional  disputes. 

In  general,  this  problem  thus  far  has  been  reasonably  met  by  some 
ingenious  and  imaginative  activities.  With  re^d  to  its  local  con- 
stituencies, MYCAC  has  operated  at  various  levels.  It  has  made  fruitful 
and  durable  contacts  with  political  leaders  in  the  localities,  acquainting 
them  with  the  problems  to  which  MYCAC  is  directed  and  the  proposed 
programs  for  combatting  them.  It  has  sought  to  enlist  the  support  of 
individuals  and  institutions.  It  has  provided  contact  and  facilities  for 
the  poor.  With  regard  to  its  relationships  to  the  Allegheny  County 
organization,  an  agreement  was  reached  in  December  19^  that 
MYCAC  would  forward  its  proposals  for  grants  through  the  AUe^eny 
County  Committee  for  review,  either  for  forwarding  to  Washington 
with  a favorable  recommendation  or  for  return  to  MYCAC  with  sug- 
gestions for  revisions.  This  distance  between  MYCAC  and  the  County 
has  not  become  institutionalized  into  alienation.  A step  toward  fuller 
accommodation  has  been  made  by  the  addition  to  each  board  of  one 
member  from  the  other  board.  This  type  of  synthesis,  brought  about  by 
common  membership,  also  is  occurring  between  MYCAC  and  the 
emerging  community  action  committees  in  several  Mon-You^  com- 
munities. Thus  far,  at  both  levels  the  leaders  seem  to  view  the  cause 
of  disagreement  to  be  inadequate  or  non-existent  channels  of  com- 
munications, not  the  personalities  and  willful  behavior  of  the  opposi- 
tion. So  long  as  this  continues,  the  possibilities  of  amicable  and 
constructive  resolution  of  potential  conflict  are  enhanced. 
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MYCAC  has  sou^t  to  enlist  support  for  conmmnity  action  on  the 
grounds  that  the  region  as  a whole  can  hope  to  prosper  if  its  poor 
residents  are  rescued  hrom  sub-standard  sodal,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional conditions.  Thus  far,  the  USWA  (the  most  influential  union  in 
the  area)  has  endorsed  MYCAC  by  flnanda!  contributions  and  through 
the  efforts  of  members  who  are  active  in  MYCAC.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  business  community.  Business  leaders  are  more  problem- 
atical. They  have  not  yet  contributed  substantial  support,  flnandal  or 
moral. 

As  MYCAC  has  moved  toward  fuller  synthesis,  a series  of  objectives 
has  come  to  be  recognized.  Though  these  objectives  did  not  evolve  by 
any  offidal  process  of  discussion  and  collective  dedsion  within 
MYCAC,  they  have  nevertheless  come  to  be  commonly  understood 
throu^  the  kinds  of  activities  in  which  MYCAC  engages  or  proposes 
to  engage.  The  objectives  are  as  follows: 

1.  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  poor  of  the  region  and  to  devise 
regularized  means  for  meeting  these  needs; 

2.  to  identify  different  groups  among  the  poor  for  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  different  programs; 

3.  to  coordinate  activities  of  existing  organizations  which  seek  to 
serve  the  poor; 

4.  to  engage  in  compensatory  activities  which  would  supplement 
work  undertalmn  by  other  organizations  which  have  been  unable 
to  do  this  work  adequately; 

5.  to  provide  employment  for  some  of  the  poor  in  positions  which 
will  be  created  when  programs  are  authorized. 

In  pursuit  of  these  objectives,  MYCAC  has  engaged  in  varied 
activities  and  programs.  At  least  one  major  hurdle  seems  to  have  been 
negotiated  successfully:  The  Committee  is  now  regarded  as  the  locus 
of  the  “war  on  poverty”  in  Mon-Yough.  It  has  sou^t  and  established 
working  contacts  with  the  “poor.”  Though  MYCAC  lacks  the  land  and 
quality  of  services  to  the  poor  found  in  large  metropolitan  areas,  it  has 
enjoyed  some  successes.  Among  its  activities  in  support  of  existing 
institutions  to  serve  the  poor,  the  following  are  notable: 

1,  From  the  begiiming  its  founders  have  worked  closely  with  the 
local  Employment  Sendee  Office,  assisting  in  the  preparation  of 
proposals  for  training  programs  subsequently  funded  by  MDTA. 

2.  The  founders  were  instrumental  in  initiating  an  evening  school  to 
give  adult  drop-outs  an  opportunity  to  finish  high  school.  Related 
but  separate  is  an  e^iperiment  being  conducted  in  McKeesport  by 
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The  Institute  for  Research  on  Human  Resources  of  the  University 
to  study  the  effects  of  a program  in  both  academic  and  vocational 
curricula  upon  young  high  school  drop-outs. 

3.  Headstart  programs  were  publicized,  explained,  and  supported 
when  those  programs  were  initiated. 

4.  Communication  was  established  with  the  dergy  in  the  area  ex- 
plaining the  existence  of  MYCAC  and  inviting  a coordination  of 
efforts. 

5.  Thou^  some  sodal  agendes  are  active  in  Mon-Yough,  many  are 
not  represented  at  all.  The  following  operate  in  Pittsburgh,  re- 
quiring travel  by  Mon-Yough  clients  if  they  are  to  partidpate  in 
Aese  programs:  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Assodation  for  the  Blind,  Child  Welfare  of  Allegheny 
Coimty,  All^heny  County  Adult  Welfare  Service,  Legal  Aid 
Sodety,  the  Pittsburgh  CMd  Guidance  Center,  the  Pittsburgh 
Hearing  Sodety,  and  the  Veterans  Administration.  MYCAC  has 
offered  gratis  its  presently  vacant  oflBces  to  any  agency  willing 
to  fill  it  with  a professional  person  who  can  provide  direct  service. 
Thus  far,  the  Assodation  for  the  Blind  has  accepted  this  invitation. 

6.  In  an  unplanned  way,  arising  fix)m  MYCAC’s  contacts  on  both 
sides  of  the  labor  market,  the  Committee  has  come  to  function  as 
a placement  service  in  bringing  employer  and  potential  employee 
together. 

In  addition  to  these  activities  of  MYCAC  in  support  of  existing  in- 
stitutions, there  have  been  some  steps  taken  which  are  designed  to  be 
innovative  in  Mon-Yough.  Though  the  services  embodied  in  these 
activities  are  commonplace  in  large  metropolitan  areas,  they  have  been 
absent  in  Mon-Yough.  Some  of  the  more  important  are  summarized 
below: 

1.  MYCAC  has  recognized  the  lack  of  a community  center  which  is 
multi-functional  and  “total’^  in  meeting  the  needs  of  its  clients. 
A proposal  to  establish  such  a center  for  nine  communities  is 
currently  pending  with  the  OEO. 

2.  MYCAC  has  proposed  the  establishment  of  a Pre-Vocational  Op- 
portunity Center  for  the  Handicapped  vriiich  would  include  a 
rather  complete  array  of  special  programs  for  the  handicapped 
persons  of  the  area. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  counseling  which  MYCAC  furnishes  to  persons 
referred  to  its  oflBce,  it  will  also  maintain  an  information  and  re- 
ferral center  for  persons  in  need  of  specific  service  available  in 
the  community. 
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4.  A proposal  has  been  submitted  for  a program  to  identify  potential 
high-school  dropouts  and  to  intervene  with  means  to  discourage 
the  potential  &om  becoming  a reality. 

5.  MYCAC  has  taken  the  initiative  in  arranging  to  utilize  VISTA 
workers  assigned  to  housing  projects  to  partidpate  in  programs  of 
play  and  recreation  for  children  resident  in  public  housing  proj- 
ects, programs  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  McKeesport 
Recreation  Department. 

6.  MYCAC  is  interested  in  participating  in  a research  project  cur- 
rently under  consideration  by  the  Institute  for  Research  on  Human 
Resources  and  some  of  the  major  steel  producers  of  the  area.  The 
study  proposes  to  examine  in  detail  die  phenomenon  of  inter- 
mittent unemployment  of  steel  workers  with  an  eye  to  the  fusibil- 
ity of  programs  of  training  for  workers  to  be  ^splaced  in  steel 
mills,  in  advance  of  their  layoff. 

Some  general  observations  regarding  MYCAC  are  pertinent.  The 
emergence  of  this  organization  into  a working  mechanism  with  a 
charter  to  promote  and  initiate  change  is  a realized  fact.  The  admitted 
scepticism  and  dubiousness  of  the  observers,  which  were  present 
throughout  most  of  their  relationship  with  the  events  that  unfolded  In 
the  Mon-Yough  Region,  now  are  gone.  The  foil  synthesis,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  until  the  elite 
agents  of  the  Region  s political  and  business  leadership  take  steps  to 
affirm  positively  their  willingness  to  both  participate  in  and  support 
the  role  of  MYCAC.  However,  the  second  necessary  condition  of  suc- 
cess seems  to  have  been  foffiUed,  namely  that  the  organization  identify 
and  relate  its  goals  to  the  needs  of  ^t  segment  of  the  population 
which  it  wishes  to  represent,  in  this  instance  the  poorer  fam^s  of  the 
re^on. 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION  IN  THE 
MON-YOUGH  REGION:  A STUDY  IN 
ORGANIZATIONAL  SYNTHESIS 


A.  INTRODUCTION* 

The  earnest  national  eSbrt  to  eradicate  poverty  has  engraved  uneasy 
images  upon  the  American  mind.  The  urban  ghetto,  the  submarginal 
fanner  and  the  migratory  laborer  symbclize  conditions  which  stand  as 
the  foes  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Poverty  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
is  less  easily  dramatized  and  therefore  may  receive  less  attention  than 
that  which  is  concentrated  in  the  decaying  slum  or  suggested  by  the 
rural  shack.  In  the  intersticies  lie  very  many  towns,  most  of  which  have 
their  poor.  Some  of  these  towns  are  isolated  and  dispersed,  while  others 
fall  into  natural  clusters,  related  to  each  other  by  a common  depend- 
ence upon  the  same  economic  activity. 

One  such  cluster  occupies  the  southeast  portion  of  All^heny  County. 
Its  communities  are  stnmg  along  the  Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny 
River  valleys,  extending  upward  and  away  from  the  rivers  over  an 
abrupt  and  uneven  terrain.  Crowding  the  banks  of  these  rivers  are  the 
elongated  mills  which  give  the  region  its  essential  character  and  most  of 
its  wage-earners  their  employment.  The  remembered  past,  the  present 
and  the  foreseeable  future  of  the  Mon-Yough  (pronounced  Mon-Yock) 

study  has  been  earned  out  principally  by  the  two  writers  but  also  tinou^ 
the  participation  and  cooperation  of  very  many  others.  The  two  authors, 
together  with  the  “university  researcher”  referred  to,  have,  since  December, 
1964,  acted  as  participant  obsarvers  with  and  of  the  people  and  the  events 
described  in  the  report.  They  have  been  provided  with  constant  access  to  docu- 
ments, records,  offices,  formal  meeting  conferences,  and  many  informal  con- 
versations. They  have  sought  to  be  present  not  continuously,  lait  often  enough 
to  serve  the  double  puipose  of  accurate  description  of  significant  actions,  and 
of  construction  of  an  analytic  scheme  (“the  synthetic  process”)  which  could  be 
developed  to  the  point  at  which  it  would  yield  hypotheses  for  the  study  of  the 
evolution  of  organization  for  community  action. 

To  acknowledge  by  name  the  debt  owed  fay  the  authors  to  everyone  who 
made  this  study  possible  would  be  to  identify  persons  who  might  not  wish  to 
have  their  work  publicized,  particularly  under  the  interpretations  of  it  which 
are  given  in  the  report  The  authors  are  nonetheless  grateful  for  the  privileges 
which  have  been  extended  to  them. 
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area  pivot  around  steel.  Rroductivity  in  the  mills  and  prosperity  for  the 
region’s  families  are  locked  into  nearly  a one-to-one  relation.  A strike, 
a shutdown,  or  a cutback  is  immediately  felt. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  comer  of  Pennsylvania  no  longer  holds  a 
pronounced  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the  pri^duction  of 
steel— its  juxtaposition  to  stores  of  coal  having  been  overcome  both  by 
removal  of  much  of  the  coal  and  by  the  use  of  other  forms  of  power— 
there  is  little  expressed  feeling  of  apprehension  about  the  decline  or 
death  of  steel  production  in  the  valleys.^  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
signs— usually  not  unambiguous  to  be  sure— that  this  may  be  the  hard 
fact  of  the  future.  Steelworkers  have  known  periods  of  unemployment 
in  the  past  when  the  market  for  their  product  was  depressed.  They  see 
new  mills  being  erected  elsewhere,  but  not  at  home.  But  they  have  also 
known  revivals;  a mill  will  close  or  will  be  reduced  to  two  shifts  but  will 
return  after  a time  to  full  operation.  Thus  they  are  not  inclined  to  plan 
now  for  the  worst  eventuality,  and  perhaps  are  not  even  disposed  to 
contemplate  it.  As  one  long-time  resident  put  it:  "As  long  as  the  smoke 
keeps  coming  out  of  those  stacks,  we’re  all  ri^t.” 

A few  others  not  quite  so  intimately  affected  have  another  opinion. 
They  accept  as  basic  premise  that  over  the  next  generation  steel  will 
lose  much  of  its  importance  in  the  area.  Vigorous  foreign  and  domestic 
competition  will  m^e  its  production  in  these  valleys  steadily  less  profit* 
able,  and  unemployment  will  mount  as  mills  close  and  as  jobs  are 
"absorbed”  through  automation.  Representatives  of  the  steel  companies 
themselves  do  not  endorse  this  view,  even  privately.  But  at  least  one  of 
them  has  conceded  that  the  future  is  uncertain,  and  that  it  is  possible 
that  changing  conditions  in  the  marketplace  may  force  some  closings.^ 
It  was  through  these  circumstances  iMt  residents  of  the  Mon-Yough 
Region  saw  the  evolution  of  the  design  for  a "great  society.”  One  of  its 
harbingers,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Tmining  Act,  was  spon- 
sored in  the  House  by  the  area’s  Congressional  representative.  This 
occurred  during  the  early  portion  of  the  present  period  of  steadily  in- 
creasing national  productivity,  at  a time  when  Mon-Yough  was  still— 
as  it  is  not  now— designated  as  a depessed  economic  area.  The  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  followed  to  create  the  possibility  for  collective 
effort  to  deal  both  with  then-existing  poverty  and  unemployment  as 
well  as  to  construct  machiner)’  to  cope  with  the  human  problems  which 
would  inevitably  arise  in  the  event  of  the  loss  of  jobs  in  the  mills. 

2,  That  is,  &ere  is  little  spontaneous  expression  of  this  apprehension.  That  there 
is  much  concern  held  below  this  surface  is  evidenced  by  the  anxious  sentiments 
collected  by  a new^aper  reporter  in  response  to  bis  direct  questions  about  the 
futures  of  citizens  in  die  region,  cf.  The  WaU  Street  Journal,  June  27,  1966, 

p.  1. 

3.  Personal  communication. 
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Not  more  than  a handful— a score  at  the  most— of  the  people  who 
were  in  a position  to  link  the  services  offered  by  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  with  the  problems  of  the  whole  region  moved  to  act,  at  least 
in  the  first  months  following  its  passage.  One  of  these  who  felt  most 
strongly  that  the  region  had  already  begnn  to  follow  a generally  down- 
ward course  was  neither  a resident  of  it  nor  an  employee  within  it. 
Nonetheless  his  position  in  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  gave  him  a stake  in  it  and  some  leverage  to  do  something 
about  it.  He  personally  conducted  a “save  Mon-Yough”  campaign  by 
knocking  on  doors  in  Washington  and  in  nearby  universities,  by  alerting 
officials  to  provisions  of  the  bill  well  before  it  became  law,  and  by  dis- 
covering in  a district  office  of  his  union  several  men  who  saw  the  prob- 
lem and  the  opportunity  as  he  did,  and  who  were  ready  to  go  to  work. 

This  USWA  official  was  also  instrumental  in  urging  several  professors 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  to  consider  Mon-Yough  as  a prime 
area  for  their  res“'arch  on  manpower  problems.  A contract  between  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  and  The  University  was  entered  into 
and  The  Institute  for  Research  on  Human  Resources  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  work  which  leads  to  this  report. 

The  events  which  have  unfolded  in  the  intervening  three  years,  in  the 
wake  of  this  initial  recognition  and  impetus,  form  a natural  history  of 
the  development  of  organizations  for  community  action. 

It  is  convenient  to  recognize  four  phases  in  this  history,  though  it  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  the  phases  were  not  as  sharply  demarcated 
from  each  other  as  the  following  labels  may  imply:  (1)  Aspirational, 
(2)  Mobilizing,  (3)  Formalizing,  and  (4)  Synthesizing. 

The  first  in  this  list  designates  the  early  period  when  a handful  of 
people,  including  some  in  USWA,  defined  the  Region^s  essentially  eco- 
nomic problem,  c agnosed  Mon-Yough  as  the  victim  of  a progressive 
disease  (increasing  numbers  of  unemployed  and  underemployed),  and 
set  forth  aspirations  which  would  bring  about  its  recovery.  Even  though 
“community  action”  was  not  then  a by-word  (as  it  became  later  in  die 
wake  of  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act),  the  founders 
were  firm  in  their  ideological  conviction  that  the  Region  could  only  be 
revived  to  the  extent  that  its  poorer  families  could  be  assured  of  oppor- 
tunities for  remunerative  work,  for  adequate  education,  and  generally 
for  full  access  to  the  cultural  resources  of  20th  century  America.  No 
sin^e  point  in  time  separates  the  aspirational  phase  from  the  second 
or  mobilizing  stage,  for  almost  as  soon  as  aspirations  had  become  fixed, 
the  founders  began  to  increase  their  number  of  committed  citizens  by 
endeavoring  to  mobilize  individuals  and  groups  to  their  cause.  This  was 
a slow  and  gradual  process  which  did  not  cease  in  early  1965  with  the 
incorporation  of  the  Mon-Yough  Community  Action  Committee. 
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Incorporation^  marking  as  it  did  the  beginning  of  the  Formalizing 
period,  gave  additional  impetus  to  the  mobilizing  work  and  provided 
a mechanism  widiin  and  through  which  mobilizing  could  be  accom- 
plished. Mobilizing  was  a necessary  pre-condition  for  die  final  phase, 
Synthesizing,  which  will  presently  be  discussed  in  detail  The  synthetic 
process  had  really  commenced  somewhat  earlier,  but  it  was  given  spe- 
cial stimulus  in  November,  1965,  when  the  Mon-Vough  Community 
Action  Committee  (MVCAC)  received  its  first  Federal  grant,  and  in 
the  following  month  when  a full-time  director  was  appointed,  and  a 
staff  hired. 

This  chapter  captures,  it  is  hoped,  the  most  saliei^it  features  of  the 
Mstory  of  this  community  action  and  is  presented  as  a case  study. 


B.  THE  PROCESS  OF  SYNTHESIZING 

Community  action,  by  its  very  nature,  is  a synthesizing  process.* 
On  its  ^ce  it  is  composed  of  individuals,  distributed  over  an  array  of 
committees  which  are  responsible  to  an  executive  group  or  board.  It 
may  or  may  not  have  a paid  staff.  The  people  who  are  involved  ordi- 
narily bring  a reservoir  of  public  spirit  to  their  task  which  is  guided  by 
their  commitment  to  the  ideological  goals  of  ffie  action  itself.  The  im- 
pression which  is  created  is  tlmt  their  organization  grows  naturally, 
even  ^ntaneously,  out  of  the  common  interest  in  community  bett^- 
ment  shared  by  the  individuals.  While  this  may  be  true  enough  as  a 
generalization,  it  is  nevertheless  an  insufficient  description.  Many  of  the 
participants  do  not  act  solely  as  individuals.  They  typically  also  hold 
other  positions  in  their  community  in  ongoing  organizations  of  various 
types:  political,  business,  religious,  charitable^  educational,  etc.  The 
new  roles  which  they  accept  in  community  action  will  likely  be  infused 
with  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  already  working  in  their 
other  memberships.  Thus  while  diey  may  not  be  officially  designated 
representatives  of  any  organization  or  constituency,  they  do  introduce 
into  their  new  collective  effort  many  of  the  diverse  interests  which  they 
are  elsewhere  pursuing.  It  may  even  be  that  they  see  the  nascent  organ- 
ization as  an  opporti^ty  to  further  the  realization  of  these  interests, 
this  being  a sensible  and  consistent  ground  on  which  they  might  be 
attracted  to  join  in  community  action  in  the  first  place. 

While  this  way  of  viewing  the  matter  may  smack  of  opportunism, 
an  attempt  to  capture  for  one's  own  use  a Hedging  organization  which 

4.  For  an  earlier  statement  and  application  of  this  concept,  see  James  D.  Thomp- 
son and  Robert  W.  Hawkes,  ^'Disaster,  Community  Organization,  and  Adminis- 
trative Process,"  in  George  W.  Baker  and  Dwight  W.  Chapman,  editors,  Man 
and  Society  in  Disastefy  Basic  Books,  New  York,  1962,  p.  268  et  seq. 


has  not  yet  settled  upon  its  own  structure  and  specific  goals,  this  is  not 
a necessary  implication.  It  is  possible  that  the  general  mission  which 
occasioned  a call  for  community  action  in  the  first  place  is  congruent 
with  the  special  aims  of  many  separate  organizations,  though  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  Lin^e  one.  In  this  event  it  is  equally  opportunistic  for 
the  original  sponsors  of  the  new  organization  to  seek  the  involvement 
of  such  people.  By  so  acting,  the  sponsors  may  hope  to  attract  not  only 
the  motivational  resources  of  many  individuals,  but  the  cooperation  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  resources  of  their  other  organizations  as  well.  In 
time  a conununity  organization  which  has  been  composed  of  parts  of 
existing  organizations  actually  becomes  a synthesis  of  all  of  them.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  community  action,  as  it  progresses,  may  be  viewed  as 
a growing  s}mthesis  of  already  present  materials. 

While  this  is  an  idealized  cone  ..ption,  it  is  nonetheless  useful  for  it 
supplies  a baseline  against  which  the  e£E6rt  to  organize  the  Mon>Yough 
Region  may  be  compared.  The  idea  of  a synthetic  organization  imrites 
attention  to  numerous  questions  which  are  germane  but  might  be  over- 
looked. It  immediately  suggests  an  inventory  of  present  o.<ganizations 
to  ascertain  which  of  them  might  have  legitimate  reason  to  lend  sup- 
port and  energy  to  a new  enterprise.  On  the  other  side  it  sensitizes 
planners  to  that  category  of  organizations  which  have  ends  in  contra- 
diction to  those  of  the  planners.  It  also  permits  identification  of  the 
residual  group  of  organizations  which  would  simply  be  indifferent  to 
the  new  aims.  With  initial  mappii^  in  hand,  the  sponsors  may  then 
proceed  to  assess  the  distribution.  Does  the  first  group  of  potentially 
friendly  organizations  show  promise  of  beii^  congenial  to  each  other 
as  well  as  to  the  planned  action?  Are  they  collectively  strong  enough 
to  overcame  or  neutralize  the  resistance  of  the  second  group?  Are  there 
steps  which  can  be  taken  to  convert  indifferent  organizations  in  the 
third  group  into  willing  participants?  This  query  raises  the  possibility 
that  a newly  formed  organization  may  provide  machinery  for  the  in- 
direct enhancement  of  goals  of  existent  organizations.  Even  though 
there  might  seem  to  be  no  conunon  element  between  a profit-seeking 
busii'ess  firm  and  a poverty-reducing  community  organization,  it  might 
be  demonstrable  to  the  first  that  the  second  may  incidentally  alter  their 
common  environiqent  in  ways  which  contribute  to  the  profitability  of 
the  firm. 

What  is  ultimr  ^ely  sought,  according  to  this  idealized  conception,  is 
a synthetic  organization  which  unites  the  mobilizable  components  of 
organizations  with  similar  goals,  while  protecting  itself  against  dicta- 
tion by  one  or  a few  of  these  organizations,  all  the  while  preserving  the 
integrity  of  its  own  mission.  It  should  ne  clear  from  this  prescription 
that  no  real  organization  could  achieve  this  state  of  perfection.  Organi- 
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zations  which  participate  in  the  synthesis  through  their  members  will 
exert  control,  fmd  in  uneven  amounts.  Goals  and  purposes  of  the  par- 
ticipants which  in  the  abstract  seemed  to  be  congruent  will  not  always 
coincide  when  concrete  issues  are  posed.  Since  the  general  mission  will 
necessarily  take  on  more  refined  meaning  in  the  li^t  of  spedfic  actions 
decided  upon  by  the  synthetic  organization,  there  will  be  occasional 
and  possibly  constant  tension  between  the  ht^eful  phrases  describing 
the  mission,  and  the  meaning  of  the  consequences,  of  the  organization  s 
action.  At  critical  points  this  tension,  which  normally  inspires  construc- 
tive discussion  about  goals,  may  become  great  enough  to  arouse 
destructive  accusations  of  willful  compromise  of  these  goals.  In  these 
circumstances  the  organizatiou  may  well  have  to  make  a trying  decision 
between  an  alteration  of  its  goals  and  the  defection  of  an  important 
member, 

A synthetic  organization,  as  any  other,  will  move  through  its  phase  of 
initial  growth  to  the  stage  at  which  its  structure,  its  procedures  and  its 
operating  goals  do  indeed  become  relatively  fixed,  institutionalized. 
Institutionalization  is  doubly  faceted.  Because  it  links  rationally  estab* 
lished  routines  with  the  valued  goals  which  these  routines  serve,  it 
tends  to  suffuse  these  routines  theimelves  with  the  intrinsic  meaning 
attached  to  the  values,  thus  making  the  routines  difficult  to  change 
without  seeming  to  do  violence  to  the  values.  At  the  same  time  institu- 
tionalization provides  the  foundation  for  regularity  and  predictability. 
It  not  only  channels  the  motivation  of  members,  but  also  supplies  nor- 
mative justification  for  this  channeling,  at  once  reducing  uncertainty 
and  surrounding  prescribed  actions  with  a sense  of  essential  rightness. 
The  perfectly  institutionalized  organization  then  has  no  trouble  elicit- 
ing cooperation  from  its  members,  but  it  is  fearfully  vulnerable  to 
changes  in  its  environment  that  would  force  it  to  adapt  by  revising 
its  goals  and  procedures. 


C.  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  COMMUNTIY  ACTION 

IN  MON-YOUGH 

The  Mon-You^  Community  Action  Committee  has  not  yet  reached 
the  point  at  which  it  could  become  settled  into  an  institutionalized 
form;  it  is  still  in  an  early  phase  of  its  development.  Created  as  an  inde- 
pendent, non-profit  corporation  in  early  1965,  it  passed  throng  its 
formalizing  p^e  as  a committee  composed  of  volunteers  who  were 
drawing  plans  for  their  permanent  organization.  This  was  officially 
inaugurated  in  December  of  that  year  with  the  receipt  of  a grant  of 
$27,997  fifom  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  supplemented  by 
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local  contributions  from  the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America  ($2500) 
and  several  of  the  municipalities  in  the  region.  This  grant  provided  for 
the  employment  of  a small  staff  (a  director,  an  associate  Sector,  two 
secretaries  and  an  aide)  and  the  acquisition  of  ofSce  space  and  equip- 
ment The  grant  guaranteed  support  for  the  organization  through  June, 
1966,  by  which  time  proposals  for  specific  programs  to  reduce  poverty 
in  Mon-You^  would  have  to  be  designed,  approved  and  danced 
throu^  further  grants  in  order  to  insure  the  continuance  of  MYCAC. 
Thus  for  the  first  time  the  organization  was  in  day-to-day  operation. 
This  report  reviews  the  organizational  aspects  of  its  effort  and,  without 
assigning  praise  or  blame,  describes  the  character  of  the  principal  prob- 
lems which  MYCAC  has  been  obliged  to  confront  and  to  try  to  solve. 

In  the  aspirational  period,  before  MYCAC  was  formed  or  even  con- 
ceived, there  had  been  a brief  history  of  community  action  in  Mon- 
You^  directed  mainly  toward  the  problems  of  unemployed  and 
unskilled  workers.  In  the  wake  of  the  passage  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  (sponsored  by  the  congressman  representing 
the  Mon-Yough  Region)  a local  MDTA  advisory  committee  had  been 
appointed,  chaired  by  an  ofSdal  of  the  USWA.  This  committee,  acting 
in  cooperation  with  the  director  of  the  local  ofSce  of  the  Bureau  of 
Empbyment  Security  and  his  staff,  had  been  instp'mental  in  planning 
and  requesting  federal  support  for  several  courses  through  which  peo- 
ple in  the  area  were  given  vocational  training  or  retraining. 

While  these  conventional  programs  met,  at  least  in  part,  a need  made 
more  urgent  by  the  area's  depressed  economic  condition  at  that  time, 
they  did  not  reach  to  the  core  of  what  the  committee  believed  to  be  the 
fundamental  deficiency  of  many  adults  in  the  region,  viz.,  their  lack  of 
the  fundamental  skills  provided  by  public  edtu^tion.  These  people  had 
been  "drop-outs"  before  the  word  was  popularized  and  had  come  to 
stand  for  a national  problem.  Thou^  MDTA  made  no  esplicit  provi- 
sion for  general  education  as  an  appropriate  area  for  manpower  training, 
the  Mon-Yough  group  was  able  to  secure  authorization  for  such  a pro- 
gram under  Title  I of  the  Act,  defining  plan  as  a research  and  demon- 
stration project  Thus  in  1964  an  evening  course  in  secondary  education 
was  conducted  which  gave  hi^  school  equivalency  certificates  to  those 
who  completed  it 

As  the  bill  to  j^frt  poverty  was  being  discussed  in  Congress,  the 
MDTA  advisory  committee  began  to  widen  its  horizons  and,  by  the 
end  of  1964,  had  begun  to  consider  ways  in  which  the  Mon-Yough 
Region  could  effectively  initiate  programs  which  would  fall  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  In  December  of  1964  this  conunittee,  now 
calling  itself  the  Mon-You^  Community  Action  Program  Advisory 
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Committee®  sponsored  an  area  meeting  which  brought  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Healtii,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  several 
other  federal  officials^  to  McKeesport  for  two  days*  The  subsequent 
report  which  this  informal  committee  delivered  to  municipal  officials 
and  interested  citizens  throughout  the  region  commented  upon  the 
themes  stated  by  these  visitors  and  looked  forward  to  the  future: 

. . The  import  of  their  messages  was  that  the  local  community 
must  assume  local  initiative  if  it  is  to  benefit  from  the  anti-poverty 
legislation. 

More  than  one  speaker  indicated  that  many  of  the  communities 
in  Mon-Yough  were  coo  small  to  mount  programs  that  would  meet 
area  needs.  Cooperation  is  essential,  but  the  multiplicity  of  govern- 
mental units  in  the  Mon-Yough  area  makes  it  imperative  to  obtain 
a full-time  professional  coordinator  familiar  with  the  needs  and 
available  resources. 

The  coordinator  would  operate  in  close  cooperation  with . . . the 
Allegheny  County  Director  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Since  (he) 
is  nominally  responsible  for  carrying  the  program  to  128  communi- 
ties in  Allegheny  County,  th'  Advisory  Committee  believes  that 
any  move  to  provide  (bun)  with  assistance  will  be  welcomed.  In 
no  way  is  it  the  intent  of  the  Committee  to  interfere  with  or  slow 
down  either  the  County  Commissioners’  program  or  those  now 
und  rway  in  Mon-Yough  area  communities. 

Ii  the  proposal  to  establish  a full-time  professional  position  re- 
sponsible to  the  Me  i-Yough  Community  Action  Committee  meets 
with  the  approval  of  governmental  leaders  of  the  Mon-Yough  area 
communities,  then  it  is  the  intent  of  your  Advisory  Comn^ee  to 
process  incorporation  papers  and  the  request  for  professional  staff 
as  rapidly  as  possible.*’* 


5.  There  is  no  stipulated  procedure  whereby  responsibility  for  organizing  a com- 
munity, for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  und^  file  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  is  officially  vested  in  one  person  or  group.  Any  citizen  who  is  minded  to 
may  seek  to  collect  ofiiers  into  a committee  and  go  to  work.  Eventually,  of 
course,  a committee  must  receive  recognition  from  the  Washington  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  such  recognition  is  understood  to  be  contingent 
upon  the  representativeness  of  the  committee,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
group  which  the  Act  is  intended  to  benefit:  the  poor.  In  the  present  case  the 
Mon-You^  MDTA  Advisory  Committee  had  been  encouraged  to  take  initial 
steps  toward  broader  community  action  by  the  Mayor  of  McKeesport 

6.  This  is  an  excerpt  &om  pages  8 and  9 of  "A  Proposal  for  a Mon-You^  Area 
Community  Action  Program”  which  was  transmitted  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Mon-Yough  Commmuty  Action  Program  Advisory  Committee  under  a cover 
letter  dated  January  25, 1965. 
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This  passage  indirectly  highlights  one  problem  of  the  mobilizii^ 
phase  which  was,  and  continues  to  be,  difScult  to  overcome:  the  neces- 
sity for  many  community  action  workers  to  comprehend  the  veiy  com- 
plex organizational  situations  and  working  procedures  imposed  upon 
the  Mon-Yough  committee.  In  addition  to  the  effort  required  to  under- 
stand the  rdevant  proviaons  of  the  legidation,  it  was  necessary  for 
workers  to  separate  the  functions  of  the  MDTA  Committee  and  the 
Mon-Yough  Community  Action  Committee,  and  further  to  distinct 
the  different  missions  of  the  County  Committee,  the  Mon-Yough  Com- 
mittee and  the  local  committees  in  some  of  the  municipalities.  Since  all 
of  these  organizations  were  beginnii^  work  at  about  the  same  time  and 
therefore  could  not  use  past  accomplishments  as  concrete  illustmtions 
of  their  purposes,  they  were  constrained  to  state  their  goals  in  general, 
and  therefore  rather  ambiguous,  terms.  It  was  especially  trying  for 
Mon-Yough  sponsors  to  have  to  explain  these  intricacies  to  each  new 
person  brom  whom  cooperation  was  sought  or  participation  requested. 
It  would  be  understandable  if  some  prospective  volunteers  were  dis- 
couraged from  participation  because  they  misunderstood  these  arrange- 
ments or  could  not  understand  why  they  were  so  complicated. 

In  the  spring  of  1965  this  temporary  ad^isory  committee  was  trans- 
fonned,  through  incorporation  as  a private  and  not-for-prr^t  organiza- 
tion, into  the  Mon-Yough  Community  Action  Conunittee,  Inc.  Since  its 
bylaws  provided  that  each  of  the  31  constituent  coutmunities  in  the 
region  should  appoint  one  member  to  the  Committee,  there  was  little 
overlap  between  the  conrposition  of  the  new  and  old  committees.  How- 
ever, MYCACs  elected  (^cers  bad  aU  been  active  during  the  earlier 
formative  months,  and  the  MYCAC  president  represented  continuity 
with  the  work  of  earlier  yeaxs  for  he  bad  been,  and  continued  to  be,  the 
chairman  of  the  MDTA  advisory  committee.  Thus  the  work  of  the 
mobilizing  period  carried  community  action  direcUy  into  its  formalizing 
stage. 

With  incorporation  completed,  MYCAC  turned  to  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing itself  on  a permanent  basis.  First  it  urged  each  municipality  to 
pass  a resolution  in  its  council  officially  recogpizing  MYCAC  as  the 
regional  agent  to  coordinate  community  action,  and  to  contribute  $75 
or  $100  (depending  upon  whether  its  population  was  less  or  more  than 
10,000)  to  MYCAC.  The  USWA  had  already  pledged  $2500  to  MYCAC. 
This  together  with  the  local  contributions  would  provide  $3000  which 
was  needed  for  MYCACfs  ten  percent  share  of  the  approximately 
$30,000  which  would  underwrite  the  permanent  organization  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  its  life.  MYCAC  would  be  able  to  move  forward 
from  a committee  composed  of  volunteers  which  met  monthly  to  an 
or^nization  with  a salaried  staff  which  would  be  in  daily  operation. 
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as  soon  as  it  could  write  its  prc  posal  for  a program  development  grant, 
receive  approval  for  that  grant  both  &om  the  County  Office  and  from 
Washington,  and  hire  its  people. 

Tliese  actions  consumed  ^ of  the  months  horn  the  spring  througih 
late  fall  of  1965.  Approval  by  the  County  Committee  was  delayed  by 
that  Committee’s  request  that  MYCAC  add  members  to  its  board  who 
were  poor.  This  necessitated  a revision  of  the  bj^aws  permitting  the 
Board  to  appoint  people  who  Bad  not  been  nominated  by  local  munici- 
palities. ( It  seem^  unrealistic  for  MYCAC  to  require  some  of  its  com- 
munities to  be  represented  by  people  who  were  poor,  while  others  were 
given  free  choice.)  The  question  of  the  relationship  between  MYCAC 
and  the  Cbunty  Committee,  which  is  discussed  below,  could  not  be 
settled  in  one  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  two  bodies.  Before 
a^eement  was  finally  reached  on  guidelines  which  would  r^ulate  this 
relationship,  both  ^oups  appealed  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  Washington.  The  subsequent  exchan^  of  correspondence 
along  the  lines  of  this  triangle  continued  until  September,  when  the 
County  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  forwarded  to  Washington  the 
MYCAC  request  for  a program  development  ^ant.  Because  tl^  appli- 
cation was  not  prepared  in  full  accordance  with  established  procedures 
it  was  returned  to  MYCAC  for  a final  rewriting,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  not  until  the  first  of  December  that  money  was  made  available  and 
the  assembled  staff  could  commence  work. 

The  account  so  far  records  the  chronology  of  official  events  in  the 
formation  of  MYCAC  but  it  neglects  what  the  participants  themselves 
would  call  the  '^real  work”  of  organization-buffding.  At  least  in  the 
Mon-Yough  valleys  people  did  not  move  spontaneously  to  cooperate, 
even  with  the  incentive  of  a 90  percent  offer  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Communication  about  this  opportunity  through  conventional 
channels  is  slow  and  unreliable.  Even  when  it  is  efficient  it  is  ordinarily 
insufficient  because  responsibility  to  respond  to  it  has  not  been  insti- 
tutionalized. Those  who  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  action,  the 
poor,  are  among  the  last  to  become  acquainted  with  the  opportunity.  In 
any  case  they  lack  experience  in  the  tactics  of  collective  organization 
and  the  bureaucratic  ways  of  appealing  to,  and  working  through,  a 
f^eral  agency.  Public  officials  were  free  to  involve  themselves  or  not, 
as  they  chose,  and  in  Mon-Yough  there  were  some  who  made  the  first 
decision  and  others  who  made  the  second. 

In  consequence  it  fell  to  the  earlier  advisory  committee,  and  later  to 
MYCAC  (which  meant,  for  the  most  part,  its  officers)  to  employ  the 
telephone  and  the  written  communication,  but  mainly  the  voice  in  frce- 
to-face  contact  with  myriad  mayors,  councilmen,  school  officials,  busi- 
nessmen, representatives  of  voluntary  associations  (such  as  the  YWCA, 
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the  Mon-You^  Association  for  Retarded  Children  and  the  NAACP), 
and  very  many  individuals  ( such  as  the  director  of  the  regional  Bureau 
of  Bmplcyment  Security  and  the  director  of  the  area’s  industrial  devel- 
opment organization ) to  gain  at  least  the  tacit,  if  not  the  active,  support 
of  segments  of  all  of  the  communities  which  mi^t  be  affect^  by 
MYCACs  work.  Nor  is  this  list  exhaustive.  To  it  should  be  added  the 
director  and  members  of  the  County  Committee,  the  members  of  the 
various  local  community  action  committees  which  were  being  formed 
dxrougb  the  period,  officials  in  Harrisburg  and  in  Washington,  staff 
members  and  occasionally  officers  of  the  USWA,  and— by  no  means 
least— the  area’s  representative  in  Congress  and  members  of  his  staff. 
Had  it  not  already  been  well-known  that  an  informal  process  of  com- 
munication and  persuasion  is  indispensable  to  organization-building, 
the  Mon  You^  experience  would  have  sufficed  to  prove  the  point. 

Through  the  winter,  spring,  and  summer  of  1965  this  informal  process 
was  carried  forward  by  someone  whose  original  mandate  did  not  call 
for  this  at  all.  One  researcher  on  the  staff  of  the  histitute  for  Research 
on  Human  Resources  had  been  assigned  to  assist  the  MDTA  advisory 
committee  and  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  in  their  work  of 
planning  new  training  programs.  Almost  imperceptibly  his  role  was 
dtered  by  the  pressure  ^ events  and  by  his  own  inclination.  Develop- 
mg  support  for  new  MDTA  programs,  and  making  institutional 
arrangements  for  them,  was  so  closely  akin  to  the  matter  of  o^anizing 
the  region  to  confront  its  poverty  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
this  researcher  to  confine  himself  to  the  first  and  to  ignore  the  second. 
In  time  he  became  accepted  and  rather  well-known  as  a proponent  of 
MYCAC.  Despite  this  involvement,  he  retained  his  principal  status  as 
an  "outsider  from  a University,”  malting  it  more  possible  for  him  to 
assure  any  who  were  apprehensive  that  he  was  not  acting  for  any 
special  interest  group  within  the  community. 

A deteiled  account  of  his  day-by-day  activities,  contained  in  a diary 
which  he  kept,  affirms  that  "informal  oi^anizing”  occupied  most  of  his 
dayli^t  hours  on  Monday  throng  Thursday  of  every  week  (when  he 
was  on  "detached  service”  in  McKeesport  on  Friday  he  returned  to 
State  College  to  teach  his  course),  and  very  many  of  his  evenings  as 
well.  On  an  "average”  day  he  might  spend  the  morning  in  the  head- 
quarters office  of  an  oil  company,  seeking  their  techni^  advice  and 
their  assumnce  of  opportunities  for  employment  for  men  who  would  be 
trained  as  service  station  attendants  in  an  MDTA  program.  In  the  after- 
noon be  mi^t  sit  down  in  a borough  hall  with  councilmen,  appraising 
them  of  the  opportunities  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  urging 
them  to  contribute  money  and  at  least  one  person  to  MYCAC.  In  the 
evenii^  be  might  speak  to  the  members  of  a union  local,  imploring 
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them  to  press  their  municipal  councils  to  enlist  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

As  MYCAC  evolved  it  became  apparent  to  some  that  this  researcher 
was  the  logical  person  to  become  £he  director  as  soon  as  that  position 
could  be  created;  he  was  virtually  doing  the  director*s  work  without 
the  title.  He  mi^t  have  been  offered  the  position  had  he  wanted  it, 
but  he  did  not.  He  did,  however,  take  a leading  part  in  the  search  for 
and  selection  of  a director,  and  in  $o  doing  was  able  to  supply  essential 
continuity  to  MYCAC. 

In  thinking  about  who  the  first  director  should  be,  he  was  guided  by 
many  hints  and  cues  he  had  inadvertently  gathered  in  the  course  of  his 
informal  organizing.  To  select  a person  from  the  Region  would  neces- 
sarily mean  selecting  that  person  from  one  of  the  31  communities.  He 
wished  to  avoid  any  feeling  that  one  community  had  been  “favored,” 
particulauy  if  that  community  should  turn  out  to  be  McKeesport. 
(Throu^  all  of  this  history  many  participants  have  been  sensitive  to 
the  possibility  that  smaller  communities  mi^t  come  to  see  MYCAC  as 
beii^  dominated  by  its  largest  city).  The  matter  would  be  solved,  he 
believed,  if  a qualified  outsider  could  be  found. 

His  contemplation  also  led  him  to  consider  whether  the  director 
should  be  white  or  Negro.  The  fact  that  many  large  cities,  including 
nei^boring  Pittsburg  had  appointed  a Negro  to  this  position  had 
already  defined  this  issue.  Further,  there  was  sentiment  among  some 
Negroes  in  Mon-Yough  that,  because  the  national  war  on  poverty  had 
been  conceived  as  a “program  for  Negroes,”  a Negro  should  be  selected. 
On  the  other  hand  his  hints  and  cues  had  told  him  that  some  of  the 
community  support  he  had  already  generated  might  be  jeopardized  if 
a Negro  were  made  director.  In  illustration,  he  had  been  told  by  an 
official  in  one  municipality  that  “some  of  the  council  members  here  are 
suspicious  of  this  poverty  war.  They  don’t  like  the  idea  of  a program 
dimcted  to  the  benefit  of  just  one  group.”  ( In  context,  the  reference 
was  unmistakeably  to  Negroes). 

Instead  of  being  swayed  by  the  “pressure”  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
this  researcher  retained  an  open  mind,  consulted  with  many  individuals 
and  groups  including  the  MYCAC  officers,  and  including  also  the  local 
leaders  of  the  NAACP.  As  it  happened  two  of  these  NAACP  leaders 
were  social  workers  and  were  also  active  in  MYCAC.  'Ihey,  and  one 
white  social  worker,  had  wide  acquaintance  with  other  members  of 
their  profession  in  the  County  and  were  able  to  identify,  rather  quickly, 
one  community  worker  in  Pittsburg  who  presented  the  professional 
qualifications  desired  by  MYCAC.  'Ibough  white,  his  known  ability 
and  his  personal  attributes  (he  had  woiked  closely  with  one  of  the 
Negro  social  workers)  made  him  acceptable  to  the  Negro  leaders.  His 
willingness  to  take  the  position  made  the  remainder  of  the  selection 
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process  autoiratic  and  routine.  The  MYCAC  Board  approved  hts  ap- 
pointment and  the  question  of  the  color  of  hts  sldn  was  never  publicly 
discussed. 

The  orgaxtizing  work  of  Ais  university  researcher  throws  into  relief 
some  of  Ae  characteristics  of  Ae  so<^  “change  agent"  Being  himself 
uncommitted  to  any  side  of  a local  issue  which  might  Avide  its  citizens, 
he  could  be  trusted  by  all.  By  Aowing  through  hts  own  actions  that  he 
would  not  betray  con^ences,  he  was  able  ( or  so  it  surely  seems  to  Ae 
writers)  to  learn  Ae  “real"  interests  and  private  sentimente  of  very 
many  people.  Then  by  guiding  a whole  organization,  through  hts  dose 
relation  to  its  officers,  away  brom  issues  which  might  be  explosive,  he 
was  able  to  set  it  on  a course  which  all  members  could  rea^y  accept 
WheAer,  in  Ae  ultimate  judgment  which  might  be  made  on  Ais 
matter,  Ais  accomplishment  is  an  absolute  good  is  for  someone  else 
to  decide.  What  can  be  said  here  is  Aat,  as  a consequence  of  Ae  inter- 
vention of  Ais  “change  agent,"  MYCAC  was  creat^  and  sent  into  ite 
formalizing  phase  wiA  a minimum  of  internal  friction  among  ite  mem- 
bers. Disharmony  has  been  so  conspicuous  by  ite  absence  that  an 
observer,  mindhil  of  Ae  intramural  struggles  which  have  marked  Ae 
organization  of  communify  action  committees  in  oAer  areas,  might 
find  MYCAC  board  meetings  almost  dull. 

“Liformal  organizing"  has  also  been  an  almost  constant  preoccupa- 
tion of  Ae  Director  and  Associate  Director  of  MYCAC.  After  opening 
Aeir  office  in  December,  1965,  Aey  had  just  seven  months  to  generate 
plans  and  programs  suffidendy  attractive  to  local  dtizens  and  to  0£0 
offidals  to  warrant  furAer  contributions  brom  each  in  Ae  one-to-nine 
ratio. 

To  accomplish  Ais  Ae  new  director  first  interviewed  many  candi- 
dates for  hts  staff,  eventually  selecting  a sodal  worker  as  associate 
director  (Negro),  two  secretaries  (one  Negro,  one  white),  and  one 
young  military  veteran  and  graduate  of  an  MDTA  program  as  office 
aide  ( Negro ) . The  staff  Aen  moved  along  several  lines  simultaneously. 
Some  of  Aese  (assisting  inAvidual  communities  to  form  their  com- 
munify action  committees,  seeking  Ae  partidpation  of  people  as  vol- 
unteers for  MYCAC,  consolidating  relations  wiA  munidpal  offidals 
and  organizational  leaders  generally)  were  continuations  of  Ae 
earlier  efforts  of  Ae  University  researcher  and  MYCACTs  officers. 
OAers  had  not  been  attadced  systematically  before  Ae  staff  arrived 
(ascertaining  Ae  needs  of  Ae  poor  in  Mon-Yough,  inventorying  Ae 
professional  services  available  which  might  be  integrated  into  MYCAC 
programs,  and  Ae  preparation  of  proposals  for  programs  which  would 
serve  Ae  poor).  This  last  task  was  urgent  If  not  completed  by  early 
May,  1966,  Aere  would  not  be  enough  time  for  processing  and  review 
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of  its  applications  in  other  headquarters  before  the  money  would  stop 
at  the  end  of  June. 

In  April,  MYCAC  sent  forward  its  request  for  a conduct  and  ad- 
xninistraHon  grant  to  provide  funds  for  its  stoff  and  <^ce,  following 
this  in  May  with  applications  for  two  programs,  one  of  which  would 
open  community  centers  for  the  poor  in  several  Mon-Yough  com- 
munities, while  the  other  would  identify  potential  drop-outs  among 
high  school  youths  and  attempt  to  deter  t^m  dirou^  part-time  jobs 
and  the  services  of  social  case  workers. 

As  this  report  is  being  written  in  August,  MYCAC  has  received  0£0 
approval  for  its  conduct  and  admlnistnition  grant  which  will  support  it 
trough  August,  1967.  The  program  for  drop-outs  has  been  d^erred 
and  the  proposal  for  community  centers,  now  approved  by  the  County, 
has  been  sent  to  Washington. 


D.  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  SYNTHESIS  IN  MYCAC 

If  the  task  of  achieving  internal  cohesion  among  its  individual  mem- 
bers has  proceeded  smoothly,  the  complementary  problem  of  establish- 
ing synthesis  has  been  more  difficult,  mainly  because  of  (1)  the  rela- 
tive dearth  of  appropriate  organizations  which  might  naturally  join 
community  action  in  Mon-Yough  and  (2)  the  double  requirement  that 
MYCAC  relate  its  activities  “downward”  with  diose  of  local  com- 
munity action  committees  and  “upwards"  with  those  of  the  County 
Committee. 

Comparable  organizations  in  very  large  cities  have  been  able  to  at- 
tract services  and  contributions  of  an  extended  array  of  professional 
specialists  drawn  from  public  school  systems,  university  faculties, 
research  institutes,  public  and  private  social  agencies,  employment 
agencies,  churches,  associations  benefiting  handicapped  groups,  and 
many  others.  Thek  synthesized  organizations  are  in  large  part  an 
amalgam  from  all  of  these  and  more.  Mon-You^,  for  its  population 
(more  than  a quarter  of  a million  in  1960),  has  a relatively  small 
complement  of  such  ancillary  organizations,  and  what  they  have  are 
understaffed  in  relation  to  regional  need  and  limited  in  their  financial 
support  For  example,  there  is  only  one  college  in  the  Region,  a branch 
of  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  There  is  one  facility  addressed 
to  the  needs  of  retarded  people,  a workshop  which  uses  one  floor  of  a 
McKeesport  budding,  but  it  can  accommodate  at  most  20  people.  One 
regional  office  of  the  state  employment  service  is  a^^ilable  to  Mon- 
You^  residents  seeking  jobs  or  new  jobs.  While  representatives  from 
these  and  various  other  service  organizations  generally  expressed  in- 
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terest  in  MYCAC  and  occasionally  came  to  meetings  or  took  part  in 
its  activities,  there  was  only  one  person  (aside  from  officers  and  mem- 
bers  of  the  Board  and  committees^  in  the  category  of  those  wnose 
professional  advice  would  be  useful  to  MYCAC  who,  from  the  begins 
ning,  regularly  came  to  Board  mtjetings.  She  was  a social  worker  who 
recognized  that  an  organizing  ccimmittee  of  laymen  might  be  able  to 
use  the  counsel  of  a professional.  She  was  not  even  a resident  of  Mon- 
You^,  and  has  since  moved  away  from  the  area.  The  presence  of  just 
this  one  person  symbolized  the  absence  in  MomYough  of  specialists 
whose  professional  commitment  would  lead  them  to  become  engaged 
in  a community  endeavor  which  depended  for  its  success  upon  ex- 
pertise which  they  possessed. 

In  the  above  list  of  kinds  of  organizations  vt^hich  might  becH>me  active 
partners  in  MYCAC  there  is  one  which,  of  necessity,  is  as  well  rep- 
resented in  Mon-You^  as  it  is  everywhere  else:  the  public  schools. 
This  is  also  the  organization  which  again,  of  necessity,  has  much  first- 
hand experience  ^th  poverty  through  its  teaching  of  children  frrom 
low-income  families.  Its  professional  staff  members  mi^t  be  expected 
to  volunteer  in  numbers  to  place  their  special  knowledge  in  the  service 
of  MYCAC.  Several  Mon-You^  school  districts  did  sponsor  Head- 
start programs  in  the  summer  of  1965,  MYCACs  board  includes  two 
school  teachers,  and  at  least  one  other  school  teacher  is  active  in  its 
work. 

The  second  of  the  two  enumerated  problems  which  made  synthesis 
difficult  points  to  the  most  p rsistent  challenge  which  MYCAC  has 
faced,  a challenge  which  was  imbedded  in  the  conditions  which  sur- 
rounded its  birth.  Unlike  most  of  the  community  action  organizations 
spawned  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  MYCAC  is  not  associated 
with  a geographic  area  which  is  also  a sin^e  political  unif*  Yhou^ 
the  Mon-Yough  region  has  a somewhat  unffied  character  because  of 
its  general  dependence  upon  the  steel  industry,  its  31  municipalities 
are  not  united  save  through  the  fact  that  they  all  lie  within  Allegheny 
County.  Ifistory  has  not  required  them  to  join  in  common  enterprises, 
so  that  inter-community  endeavor  is  a new  experience  for  most  of 
them.  From  the  beginning  MYCAC  needed  not  merely  to  elicit  support 
for  its  goals  and  programs,  it  was  compelled  also  to  convince  people 
in  these  separate  communities  that  they  should  enlist  and  cooperate 
with  each  other  at  all. 

The  matter  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  for  each 
community  to  participate  in  the  war  on  poverty  without  associating 
with  MYCAC.  Under  the  Act  any  community  may  form  its  own  organi- 
zations which  would  construct  programs  for  the  entire  county  (with 
the  exception  of  Pittsburgh).  MJfCAC  then  had  to  justify  its  status 
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both  to  its  prospective  constituents  and  to  the  county  organization. 

It  did  so  on  die  same  ground  which  had  led  the  original  sponsors  to 
decide  that  Mon-Yough  shared  a set  of  problems  which  differed  from 
those  in  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  county,  but  which  would  almost 
certainly  not  be  resolved  by  the  region’s  municipalities  were  it  left 
entirely  to  their  separate  initiatives.  To  these  early  planners  Mon- 
You^  was  a natural  ar^  for  cooperative  work.  Its  total  population 
was  large  enough  to  warrant  programs  of  an  intermediate  nature  (such 
as  adult  education)  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  a need  but  which  no 
sin^e  community  could  afford  by  itself.  As  an  organization  interstitial 
between  the  cKtmmunity  action  committees  of  the  individual  com- 
munities below  it,  and  the  county  committee  above  it,  MYCAC  com- 
menced operation  as  a multifunctional  entity.  Its  ideology  in  behalf  of 
the  future  of  the  Mon-Yough  region  defined  its  primary  mission.  But 
its  peculiar  juxtaposition  to  similar  organizations  above  and  below  it 
dicteted  that  it  develop  some  terms  of  accommodation  with  these 
nei^bors  so  that  their  goals  would  be  mutually  facilitated.  Obviously 
this  was  fertile  ground  for  self-defeat*ng  jurisdictional  disputes. 

Attention  to  this  matter  commenced  in  the  mobilizing  phase  and  has 
continued  to  occupy  members  up  to  the  present.  In  late  1964  when 
MYCAC  was  being  initially  planned,  a nucleus  of  interested  people 
from  Mon-Yough  had  been  formed.  Among  the  first  to  be  consulted 
were  people  from  the  two  cities  in  the  region  which  had  already  formed 
their  local  committees,  McKeesport  and  Oairton.  These  two  commit- 
tees were  then  preparing  applications  for  Neighborhcx>d  Youth  Corps 
programs;  their  representatives  to  Mon-Yough  found  their  respective 
purposes  to  be  complementary.  In  time  some  of  the  other  communities 
appointed  their  own  Icoal  committees  also,  with  encouragement  from 
MYCAC  which  saw  these  as  necessary  building  blocks  for  its  own 
foundation.  A mutual  understanding  evolved  which  amounted  to  an 
agreement  that  MYCAC  would  not  plan  to  Icoate  any  of  its  facilities 
in  municipalities  without  the  prior  approval  and  cooperation  of  that 
municipalit/ s committee.  MYCAC  also  offered  the  services  of  its  staff 
to  aid  in  the  drafting  of  local  proposals  over  which  MYCAC  would  not 
have  supervisory  responsibility.  In  1966  the  MYCAC  director  and 
associate  director  spent  very  many  evenings  attending  meetings  of 
these  committees,  assisting  them  wi^  their  formation  and  organization. 

In  this  “extra-curricular”  work  the  directors  were  actually  forwarding 
the  informal  process  of  organizing  which  had  been  set  in  motion  by  the 
university  researcher,  who  had  since  moved  on  to  a new  job.  'W^e 
they  were  able  to  profit  in  part  from  the  organizing  momentum  which 
he  had  begun,  they  did  have  to  establish  themselves  in  everyone’s  eyes 
as  the  legitimate  leaders  of  the  still-new  organization.  Also  their  arrival 
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and  his  departure  coincided  with  the  fall  municipal  elections  of  1965 
which  brought  several  new  men  into  mayorships  and  councils.  In  these 
instances  it  was  necessary  for  the  directors  to  acquaint  these  people 
with  MYCACs  mission  and  with  its  complicated  organizational  status 
(previously  noted),  and  then  to  attempt  to  show  these  public  officials 
that  MYCAC  possessed  the  potential  to  ameliorate  the  chronic  prob- 
lems of  their  poorest  citizens. 

Their  task  of  gathering  support  was  normally  defensive  rather  than 
offensive.  They  did  not  need  to  secure  open  endorsement  and  active 
participation  (though  ibis  was  welcome  and  in  a few  cases  did  occur) 
as  much  as  they  required  the  assurance  that  the/  would  not  be  con- 
bonted  with  opposition.  As  they  proceeded  with  this  work  they  dis- 
covered that  they  did  not  have  to  negotiate  with  "power  structures”  or 
ruling  elites  in  their  communities.  If  such  existed  in  Mon-Yough  s towns, 
their  leaders  apparently  did  not  view  MYCAC  either  as  a threat  or  as 
an  opportunity,  for  no  one  in  any  of  the  communities  came  forward  to 
attempt  to  dictate  terms  on  which  MYCAC’s  presence  would  be  ac- 
cepted, nor  did  they  try  to  exact  favors  nor  exert  influence  upon 
MYCAC’s  plans  or  programs.  When  and  if  MYCAC  matures  to  the 
point  where  it  is  a significant  employer,  with  larger  numbers  of  people 
working  for  it  and  receiving  its  seniors,  it  may  well  become  recognized 
as  a target  for  influence  and  as  a potential  political  force  (“potentiar 
here  should  be  underscored,  for  MYCACs  leaders  have  no  political 
goals  for  it  and  have  so  far  been  able  to  maintain  its  apolitical  status), 
but  it  is  not  that  now. 

By  attending  first  to  their  relations  with  political  leaders,  the  direc- 
tors were  clearing  the  ground  for  a kind  of  cooperation  they  knew  they 
wotdd  need  later,  and  have  since  gained  in  many  communities.  They 
were  always  conscious  of  the  fact  that  any  program  could  be  stymied  if 
they  could  not  provide  the  ten  percent  contribution  from  local  re- 
sources, and  MYCAC  by  itself  had  none  at  all  save  staff,  office  space 
and  equipment.  The  request  for  small  contributions  ($75  from  towns 
with  less  than  10,000  people,  $100  from  the  rest)  had  resulted  in  a 
modest  fund,  but  the  fimd-raising  experience  had  been  difficult  enou^ 
to  convince  MYCAC  that  it  could  not  depend  upon  these  sources  for 
the  much  larger  contributions  it  would  need  to  subsidize  its  share  of 
substantive  programs. 

In  consequence  the  directors  alerted  themselves  to  an  alternative; 
the  substitution  of  facilities  "in  kind”  in  lieu  of  cash.  These  items  are 
scarce,  too,  since  they  are  not  without  their  economic  value,  but  what 
there  are  of  them  are  likely  to  be  at  the  disposition  of  municipal  coun- 
cils and  school  boards.  As  it  happened,  the  directors  had  quickly 
identified  the  absence  of  community  centers  as  one  of  the  most  patent 
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deficiencies  throu^out  Mon-Yough.  Many  of  their  early  meetings 
with  citizen’s  groups  from  individual  communities  revealed  present 
and  felt  needs  for  such  versatile  institutions. 

When  this  match  between  the  directors’  diagnosis  and  the  com- 
munities’ complaints  occurred,  the  ongoing  work  of  gaining  good  will 
from  public  officials  and  others  paid  off.  In  eight  localities  the  latter 
were  agreeable  to  the  free  use  of  available  space  (e.g.,  in  churches, 
schools  and  public  housing  authority  buildings),  which  MYCAC  then 
had  evaluated  as  rental  property.  The  total  value  proved  more  than 
enou^  to  make  up  the  local  contribution  for  MYCACs  first  program 
for  community  centers  which  would  sprout  up  all  over  the  region. 
Before  the  end  of  July  a proposal  for  these  was  written,  was  approved 
by  the  County  Committee,  and  was  submitted  to  OEO. 

What  had  made  it  possible  for  MYCAC  to  conclude  its  first  phase 
of  informal  organizing  with  the  design  for  this  re^onal  program  was 
the  measure  of  synthesis  it  had  been  able  to  achieve  with  many  of  its 
communities.  The  eight  communities  participating  in  this  venture  (to 
open  community  centers)  had  all  been  carebdly  drawn  into  MYCACs 
operation.  All  of  these  communities’  representatives  on  MYCACs 
Board  were  also  leading  members  of  their  local  community  action 
committees.  What  is  remarkable  about  these  leaders,  whose  actions  in 
two  places  were  contributing  to  the  process  of  synthesis,  is  that  they 
were  not  themselves  “poor,”  but  would  be  considered  “middle  class.” 
They  could  and  did  work  together  with  poor  people  and  they  could 
and  did  (with  the  encouragement  of  contbiuing  advice  and  assistance 
from  MYCAC’s  directors)  carry  out  informal  surveys  of  the  needs  of 
the  poor  in  their  own  communities.  Without  such  middle  class  “syn- 
thesizers” it  is  certain  that  MYCAC’s  small  staff  could  not  have  moved 
as  quickly,  and  doubtful  whether  they  could  have  moved  far  at  all  in 
constructing  programs  which  would  mesh  with  community  needs. 
These  first  seven  months,  then,  confirm  what  MYCAC’s  original  plan- 
ners had  sensed,  though  in  an  abstract  way.  In  order  to  reach  people 
who  are  dispersed  in  small  and  widely  scattered  groups,  it  is  necessary 
ior  an  organization  with  at  least  two  levels  (more  will  probably  evolve 
in  the  future ) to  be  created.  Eventually  face-to-face  relations  have  to 
occur  between  the  server  and  the  served,  and  this  camiot  be  the  work 
of  a regional  committee. 

In  part  the  relations  presently  existing  between  the  local  community 
action  committees  and  MYCAC  are  similar  to  the  relation  between 
MYCAC  and  the  County  Committee.  (Taken  together  all  of  these 
constitute  an  informal  hierarchy,  informal  because  initiative  is  sup- 
posed to  come  from  the  community,  rather  than  bring  imposed  down- 
wards). The  total  proposal  for  the  community  centers  indudes  a 
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separate  proposal  from  each  participating  community,  written  by  each 
local  committee  (again  wi^  the  consultation  of  the  directors  of 
MYCAC)  and  refle^ng  its  peculiar  circumstances  (a  “golden  age” 
facility  in  one  aging  community,  recreational  opportunities  for  the 
children  of  densely  populated  housing  projects,  etc.).  If  these  projected 
centers  become  growth  points  for  more  extended  programs  in  these 
communities,  as  it  is  anticipated  they  will,  then  more  “organizational 
levels”  will  emerge  between  each  local  community  action  committee 
and  the  ultimate  recipients. 

As  one  peers  ahead  into  the  future  of  MYCAC  on  the  assumption 
that  it  and  its  subsidiaries  will  grow,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  it  could 
become  little  more  than  a communication  link,  passing  OEO  instruc* 
dons  downwards  and  processing  grant  applications  upwards.  If  such 
should  occur,  it  mi^t  very  well  become  dispensable,  particularly  if  it 
should  be  viewed  as  a “bottleneck”  or  impedance.  If  MYCAC  does 
follow  this  course,  a future  historian  may  comment  that  it  had  served 
its  purpose  once  organization  building  had  been  essentially  completed, 
but  that  it  afterward  had  lost  its  function. 

The  visible  forces  presently  at  work  do  not  foretell  this  outcome. 
MYCAC’s  distinctive  ideology,  which  justifies  its  primary  concern  with 
the  economic  future  of  the  steel-dominated  Mon-Yough  valleys,  cannot 
be  easily  assumed  either  by  the  County  or  the  individual  municipality. 
As  long  as  this  ideology  lives  and  holds  meaning  for  the  people  of  the 
valleys,  there  will  be  a role  for  MYCAC.  Whether  MYCAC  will  con- 
tinue to  make  its  presence  felt  in  the  burgeoning  synthesis  it  is  creating 
depends  of  course  upon  the  leadership  it  is  able  to  exert,  but  also  upon 
the  firm  synthesis  of  its  elements  and  levels.  This  is  the  factor  which 
holds  promise  for  the  future.  Many  people  are  not  confining  themselves 
to  one  level,  but  instead  work  at  several  simultaneously.  Organiza- 
tionally this  is  a useful  defense  against  the  possibility  of  alienation 
between  levels,  the  protest  that  “they”  don’t  understand  “us.” 

Relations  with  the  Allegheny  County  Committee  followed  a some- 
what different  course.  Its  director,  had  attended  two  meetings  of  the 
MYCAC  group,  during  the  formalizing  and  later  the  synthesizing 
periods,  MYCAC  leaders  and  the  university  researcher  conferred  fire- 
quentiy  then  and  later  with  the  County  Director,  with  their  conversa- 
tions culminating  in  a written  agreement  in  December,  1965.  This 
agreement  stipulated  that  all  MYCAC  proposals  for  grants  to  be  funded 
from  Washington  would  be  forwarded  through  the  County  Committee. 
In  its  turn  the  County  Committee  would  review  f\e  proposals  witiiin  a 
ten-day  period,  either  forwarding  them  to  Washington  with  a favorable 
recommendation  or  returning  them  to  MYCAC  with  suggestions  for. 
revision.  In  the  latter  event  MYCAC  retained  the  option  to  request 
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consideration  of  them  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Office  in  Washings 
ton,  even  without  the  sanction  of  the  County  Committee. 

In  the  meantime  the  County  Committee  had  the  forbidding  task  of 
creating  some  measure  of  unification  of  all  the  128  municipalities  of  the 
County  outside  of  Pittsburgh.  To  make  diis  somewhat  more  manageable 
tbis  Committee  divided  the  County  into  three  districts,  one  of  which 
approximately  coincided  with  the  boundaries  of  Mon-Yough.  Each  of 
th^e  district  became  the  province  of  one  member  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee staff.  At  tbis  juncture  a step  which  might  have  been  taken  to 
weld  a close  working  relation  between  MYCAC  and  the  County  Com- 
mittee was  not,  nor  was  it  seriously  considered.  The  County  Commit- 
tee might  have  ceded  general  jurisdiction  for  the  Mon-Yough  Region 
to  MYCAC,  instead  of  setting  up  its  separate  district  office. 

Such  a move  would  have  required  concessions  from  both  organi- 
zations. MYCAC  would  have  had  to  surrender  even  more  of  ite 
autonomy  than  it  subsequently  granted  in  the  written  agreement, 
while  the  County  Committee  would  have  had  to  yield  at  least  some 
of  i^  responsibffity  for  the  initiation  of  request  for  programs  from 
MYCAC.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  foreseeable  gains  brom  such 
an  arrangement  since  MYCAC,  as  a creation  of  Mon-Yough  citizens, 
would  be  doing  for  the  County  organization  what  that  organization 
would  otherwise  have  to  construct  the  machinery  to  do  for  i^lf.  And 
with  a closer  relation  to  the  County,  MYCAC  could  have  expected  that 
it  could  more  readily  coordinate  i^  plans  with  those  developing  else- 
where in  the  County  while  also  securing  the  benefit  of  the  informal 
advice— and  accruing  experience— of  the  staff  members  of  the  County 
Committee. 

The  fact  that  ibis  merger  was  not  achieved  seemed  for  a time  to  be 
a critical  non-e\cut  in  MYCACs  history.  importance  was  under- 
scored by  the  actions  taken  by  the  County  Committee  in  the  spring, 
1966,  on  proposals  forwarded  to  it  by  MYCAC.  The  first  of  these,  an 
application  for  a conduct  and  administration  grant  which  would  finance 
the  office  and  staff  for  a further  year,  was  sent  on  to  Washington  after 
it  had  been  turned  back  once  to  MYCAC  for  some  budgetary  revisions. 
(It  is  tiiis  grant  which  has  since  been  approved.)  Two  subsequent 
proposals  for  specific  program  grants  were  transmitted  to  the  County 
in  May  and  were  there  judged  to  be  inadequate  in  one  respect  or 
another.  This  verdict  left  MYCAC  with  insufficient  time  to  redraft  and 
resubmit,  and  at  the  time  made  MYCAC's  future  somewhat  doubtful. 

leaders  feared  that  Washington  officials,  seeing  no  proposals  for 
concrete  programs,  mi^t  be  disinclined  to  continue  to  subsidize  an 
organization  which  had  not  yet  reached  the  poor. 
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Had  MYCAC  been  integrated  more  nearly  into  the  County  organi- 
zation so  that  the  two  were  joined  in  effective  ^thesis,  members  of 
both  groups  would  probably  have  been  induced  to  acquire  more  of 
an  investment  than  either  did  in  the  work  that  the  other  was  assaying. 
In  specific  terms  the  County  Committee  would  have  begun  to  identify 
MYCAC’s  success  with  its  own,  and  vice  versa.  Its  leaders  would  have 
been  no  more  inclined  than  MYCAC’s  to  permit  a situation  to  develop 
in  which  they  would  feel  compelled  to  interpose  a veto  at  the  possible 
expense  of  the  demise  of  MYCAC.  In  practice  it  probably  woidd  have 
assigned  one  of  its  county  staff  to  work  closely  widi  MYCAC’s  program 
drafters,  so  that  the  County  would  have  been  constantly  advised  about 
forthcoming  MYCAC  actions  and  would  have  been  in  a position  to  be 
relatively  certain  that  no  proposals  would  come  before  it  which  it 
would  not  be  able  to  approve. 

The  absence  of  such  ^thesis  meant  that  each  organization  retained 
its  distinctive  identity;  no  one  regarded  the  two  as  parts  of  a still 
larger  organization.  Organizational  circumstances  conspired  to  make  it 
more  natural  to  see  the  two  as  competitors,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Mon- 
Yough  Region  was  concerned.  Thus  when  the  County  Committee  re- 
viewed MYCAC’s  first  proposals,  it  did  not  see  its  own  future  at  stake 
as  much  as  it  would  have  if  MYCAC  had  been  a more  synthesized 
part  of  die  whole.  For  MYCAC’s  part,  when  it  drew  its  proposals,  it 
did  so  without  knowing  whether  its  plans  did  or  did  not  mesh  with 
plans  which  the  County  organization  wus  preparing  independently. 

As  it  happened,  one  of  the  proposals  which  MYCAC  submitted  in 
May  was  virtually  a duplicate  of  a program  which  the  County  was 
designing;  thus  the  County  Committee  discouraged  this  proposal  from 
MYCAC. 

This  distance  between  MYCAC  and  the  County  has  not  become 
institutionalized  into  alienation,  however.  It  is  in  the  process  of  being 
overcome  through  a now-developing  synthesis  between  the  two.  Each 
had  added  to  its  Board  one  member  from  the  other’s  Board.  It  is 
altogether  possible  that  this  step  created  an  atmosphere  within  the 
County  organization  which  made  it  more  likely  that  MYCAC’s  pro- 
posals would  be  acted  on  favorably  there.  At  least  the  second  occurred 
in  the  wake  of  the  first 

A critical  period  such  as  this  can  be  illuminating  for  an  observer. 
It  becomes  clear  that  the  resolution  which  is  sought  between  “compet- 
ing”  organizations  depends  very  much  upon  the  “practical  theorj^ 
which  the  participants  themselves  use  to  explain  how  they  came  into 
their  predicament.  In  general  two  types  of  such  theories  are  available. 
One  can  believe  that  the  personalities  and  willful  behavior  of  one’s 
“opponents”  are  at  fault,  in  which  case  the  remedy  is  to  try  to  gain 
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access  to  some  pathway  of  influence  which  will  persuade  opponents  to 
alter  their  behavior.  A second  theory  would  fix  responsibility  for  the 
problem  upon  the  relations  between  the  disagreeing  groups,  pointing, 
for  example,  to  inadequate  or  non-existent  cli^umels  of  communication 
as  the  causative  factor. 

The  use  of  the  first  theory  and  its  remedy  is  very  likely  to  intensify 
competitive  feelings  and  to  encourage  personal  animosities.  When 
sources  of  influence  are  appealed  to,  the  consequence  can  be  a struggle 
which  will  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  party  best  able  to  mobilize  power 
in  its  own  behalf.  Before  this  point  is  reached  each  party  may  exhaust 
enough  of  its  scarce  resources  to  injure  its  chances  of  realizing  its 
primary  mission. 

MYCAC  and  the  County  Committee,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  are 
operating  with  the  second  theory.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
step  they  are  jointly  taking  will  prove  to  be  workable,  but  in  principle 
it  promises  to  establish  a closer  synthesis.  A joint  committee,  composed 
of  equal  numbers  of  people  from  the  County  Board  and  from  MYCACs 
Board,  and  including  bo0i  directors  from  the  two,  will  meet  periodically 
to  discuss  MYCAC’s  plans.  This  liaison  group  will  assess  MYCAC  pro- 
grams before  MYCAC  acts  upon  them  officially,  with  the  intention  of 
designing  them  in  such  a fashion  that  their  smooth  passage  through 
both  boards  will  be  assured  insoter  as  this  is  possible.  The  fact  tl^t 
members  of  this  synthesizing  committee  also  sit  on  the  respective 
boards  should  mean  that  each  MYCAC  proposal  will  have  its  spoils* 
men  in  both  places  where  decisions  are  taken. 

In  retrospect  what  has  occurred  is  that  three  quasi-independent 
organizations,  the  County  Committee,  MYCAC,  and  the  local  com- 
munity committees,  have  been  woven  together  throng  many  syn- 
thesizing actions  so  that  they  now  resemble  somewhat  a modem 
bureaucracy.  If  the  synthetic  process  progresses  further  along  the  lines 
it  has  so  far  taken,  all  of  these  organizations  might  become  bound  into 
a unitary  bureaucracy.  The  consequence  of  such  an  eventuality  would 
be  to  blur  the  separate  identities  which  each  has  so  far  established  for 
itself.  Alternatively,  synthesis  may  be  arrested  short  of  the  point  of  full 
bureaucratization,  thus  preserving  the  distinctiveness  of  each,  and  al- 
lowing each  to  pursue  its  somewhat  different  mission.  This  kind  of 
organizational  development  is  new  enough  so  that  a prediction  about 
what  will  happen  is  tenuous  at  best  However,  one  factor  recommends 
itself  as  a possible  determinant  of  the  future  course.  If  each  of  the 
three  organizations  crystallizes  its  individual  ideology  and  makes  it 
meanin^^  to  its  own  members  (which  is  to  say  tlmt  each  ideology 
would  be  accepted  as  true  and  would  become  itself  a motivating  force 
to  attract  and  to  hold  members),  then  a rather  high  degree  of  synthesis 
might  be  compatible  with  continued  organizational  separateness. 
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E.  SYNTHESIS  AND  IDEOLOGY 


At  several  points  in  vhis  report  MYCACs  ideology  has  been  men- 
tioned, in  tlie  first  instance  at  the  point  of  defining  an  aspiration  for 
Mon-Yough.  MYCAC  came  into  being  primarily  because  several  in- 
dividuals believed  the  Mon-Yough  valleys  to  be  the  locus  of  economic 
decay.  The  very  title  which  they  attadied  to  their  infant  fixes  the 
attention  of  members  and  the  public  upon  this  Region  and  its  common 
problems.  Even  the  prosperity  of  the  intervening  years  since  the 
founders  first  shaped  their  plans  has  not  diluted  fears  about  the  Region  s 
future  (cf.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  cited  above).  For  though 
unemployment  is  not  now  a severe  problem  in  the  Region,  one  McKees- 
port mill  was  cut  back  temporarily  in  late  1965,  and  at  about  the  same 
time  a steel  company  announced  the  closing  of  its  mill  in  Donora, 
which  lies  just  outside  the  Region.  Many  have  doubtless  wondered 
whether  Donora  will  be  repeated  in  Mon-You^.  There  is,  then,  a basis 
In  reality  for  the  negative  ideological  theme  that  what  no  resident 
wants  to  happen  may  happen. 

An  ideology  which  is  purely  negative  in  the  beliefs  it  fosters  is  not 
very  likely  to  motivate  anything  other  than  despair.  Such  an  attitude 
is  hardly  serviceable  for  MYCAC.  Gradually,  however,  a positive  com- 
plement has  been  evolving  which  asserts,  in  simplest  terms  that  the 
Region  as  a whole  can  hope  to  prosper  if  its  poorer  people  are  rescued 
from  sub-standard  social,  economic  and  educational  conditions.  (The 
writers  are  not  asserting  that  this  proposition  is  true,  but  are  only 
discussing  the  probable  consequences  if  it  is  believed  to  be  true). 
Inso^  as  MYCAC*s  future  is  concerned  there  are  two  groups  whose 
acceptance  of  this  ideology  seems  important:  the  labor  unions  and  the 
business  community. 

The  USWA,  the  most  prominent  union  in  the  Region,  has  effectively 
demonstrated  its  endorsement  throu^  its  members  who  are  active  in 
MYCAC,  and  through  its  initial  financial  contribution.  Business  leaders, 
particularly  of  the  giant  corporations  in  the  valleys,  are  more 
problematic.  Most  of  them  do  not  live  in  the  Region  because  the  head- 
quarters of  these  corporations  are  located  elsewhere.  Even  some  whose 
offices  are  in  the  mi^  and  factories  have  chosen  to  reside  outside  the 
Region.  These  facts  might  seem  to  make  them  modern-day  counterparts 
of  the  ^absentee  owners”  of  the  pas^  who  were  known  well  for  their 
exclusive  interest  in  the  profits  they  could  extract  from  a community. 

The  MYCAC  directors  and  The  Peimsylvania  State  University  re- 
searchers have,  separately  and  together,  appealed  to  many  of  these 
leaders  on  the  general  ideological  grounds  described  above.  The  re- 
sults so  far  are  conclusive  on  one  point.  These  men  are  not  to  be  com- 
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pared  with  absentee  owners.  They  are  quick  to  explain  that  their 
corporations  are  heavily  taxed,  and  that  through  this  channel  their 
businesses  are  the  major  subsidizers  of  municipal  activities.  In  at  least 
one  case  one  company  provides  more  than  half  of  its  town’s  tax 
revenue. 

Aside  from  this  the  responses  to  these  appeals  have  been  various, 
A few  businessmen  have  plainly  said  they  do  not  believe  in  the  poverty 
program.  Some  others  have  confessed  perplexity.  On  one  hand  they  say 
that  they  oppose  the  "Great  Society”  on  principle;  they  have  always 
believed  that  a government  should  not  try  to  do  for  its  citizens  what 
those  citizens  are  better  able,  and  better  advised,  to  do  for  themselves. 
They  rather  resent  that  they  must  pay  taxes  to  support  programs  which 
are  the  antitheses  of  their  personal  beliefs.  On  the  other  hand  they  have 
learned  hrom  their  experience  in  the  valleys  that  their  business  caimot 
continue  to  prosper  where  commurUty  problems  such  as  inadequate 
transportation,  inefiSv;ient  school  systems  and  deteriorating  housing  and 
retail  sections  are  ignored.  They  can  see  that  self-interest  is  intertwined 
with  community  interest  when  prospective  employees  are  deterred  by 
sub-standard  schools,  or  even  by  the  fact  that  they  would  have  to  drive 
to  work  along  miles  of  narrow,  cobblestone  streets,  through  clusters  of 
urban  slums.  This  experience  has  not  been  so  compelling  that  they  are 
ready  to  throw  their  weight— and  money— into  such  an  organization  as 
MYCAC,  But  their  mood  indicates  that  they  know  something  must  be 
done,  and  that  is  beyond  the  capacities  of  their  corporations  to  do  it  by 
themselves.  One  in  this  group  has  provided  ofiSce  space  for  MYCAC 
and  another  has  donated  equipment  to  fill  it.  Other  are  pondering 
whether  they  should  become  active  participants  in  MYCAC,  Perhaps 
they  are  waiting  to  see  how  much  it  can  accomplish  in  its  early  growtii. 

If  the  business  community  does  become  visibly  synthesized  into 
MYCAC,  it  wiU  virtually  guarantee  MYCAC’s  foreseeable  future,  for 
the  corporations  and  USWA  are  the  obvious  sources  of  large  sums  for 
MYCAC’s  ten  percent  share.  Such  access  to  cash  would  mean  that 
MYCAC  and  the  individual  communities  would  have  a wider  range  of 
programs  from  which  to  choose;  they  would  not  be  restricted  to  pro- 
grams for  which  they  could  secure  services  and  facilities  “in  kind,”  But 
such  a synthesis  would  surely  encounter  other  problems  before  it  could 
be  firmly  institutionalized.  One  of  the  first  of  these  is  implied  by  the 
question:  Can  these  businessmen  and  labor  leaders  work  in  joint  har- 
ness toward  community  goals  when  each  has  been  conditioned  to 
regard  the  other  as  his  economic  antagonist?  No  less  important  would 
be  the  query:  How  would  power  and  infiuence  be  redistributed  within 
MYCAC  if  these  two  groups  were  strongly  represented  on  its  Board? 
One  would  anticipate  that  MYCAC’s  ideology  would  be  placed  in  some 
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strain  under  these  circumstances.  It  is  the  essence  of  an  ideology  that 
it  justifies  a collective  goal  by  asserting  that  collective  success  means 
enhancement  of  the  perceived  self-interest  of  an  organization’s  sub- 
groups and  members.  If  this  were  simply  accepted  on  its  face  there 
be  little  strain.  However,  ideologies  are  subject  to  change,  and 
powerful  groups  on  MYCAC’s  board  would  be  able  to  revise  MYCAC’s 
goals  and  ideologies  toward  their  interests  should  they  see  any  difFer- 
ence  between  the  two.  The  fact  that  they  would  hold  the  purse  might 
induce  others  to  acquiesce,  perhaps  without  even  realizing  that  any 
change  was  occurring. 

These  are  merely  possibilities:  they  may  never  come  to  pass.  But 
whatever  does  take  place  as  MYCAC  moves  on  into  its  future  should  be 
explicable  on  an  analysis  of  the  interaction  between  the  course  of  its 
synthesizing  processes,  and  the  elaboration  of  its  ideology.  It  is  this 
interaction  which  makes  MYCAC  a laboratory  of  continuing  interest  to 
the  student  of  community  organization. 
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THE  OBJECTIVES  AND  ACTIVITIES 

OF  THE  MON-YOUGH 
COMMUNITY  ACTION  COMMITTEE 


A.  GOALS  FOR  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

lake  many  another  community  action  organization,  MYCAC  began 
its  existence  with  general  objectives  which  had  already  been  laid  down 
for  it  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  While  the  statute  provided 
guidelines,  it  was  left  to  MYCAC  to  interpret  these  in  the  li^t  of  the 
particular  history  and  present  needs  of  die  region  for  which  it  had 
assumed  responsibility.  Moreover,  MYCAC  itself  had  a history,  even 
though  it  had  no  official  predecessor.  Many  of  the  people  who  became 
its  members  had  been  working  together  and  separately  on  a variety  of 
tasks  which  were  pertinent  to  MYCAC,  and  they  saw  MYCAC  as  a 
natural  vehicle  for  continuing,  and  broadening,  work  which  they  had 
already  been  doing.  In  consequence  the  initial  goals  of  the  new  organi- 
zation necessarily  reflected  and  were  shaped  by  the  several  goals  of  the 
membership.  In  general  terms  these  can  be  phrased  as  follows: 

1.  To  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  poor  of  the  Region  and  to  devise 
regularized  means  for  meeting  these  needs. 

2.  To  identify  different  groups  among  the  poor  for  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  different  programs. 

3.  To  coordinate  activities  of  existing  or^nizations  which  seek  to 
serve  the  poor. 

4.  To  engage  in  compensatory  activities  which  would  supplement 
work  undertaken  by  other  organizations  which  have  been  unable 
to  do  this  work  adequately. 

5.  To  provide  employment  for  some  of  the  poor  in  positions  which 
will  be  created  when  programs  are  authorized. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  goals  were  not  established  by  any  official 
process  of  discussion  and  collective  decision  within  MYCAC.  While  it 
is  commonly  supposed  that  every  organization  commences  its  life  by 
deliberating  the  question  of  what  its  goals  should  be,  thereby  creating 
for  itself  a charter  containing  a permanent  statement  of  its  mission,  the 
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MYCAC  membership  attended  to  this  task  only  in  very  general  terms. 
Article  11  of  their  by  daws  announces  that: 

“The  purposes  for  which  the  Corporation  is  formed  are:  To  assist 
communities  in  the  Monongahela-You^ogheny  Biver  Valley  area 
in  availing  themselves  of  Ae  provisions  ctf  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  in  general  dealing  with  problems  of  the  under- 
privileged, disao/antaged,  unemployed,  and  undereducated  peo- 
ple residing  in  this  area,  and  in  carrying  out  program  appropriate 
thereto” 

It  may  very  well  have  been  functional  for  MYCAC  to  bypass  a more 
precise  and  detailed  statement  of  its  mission.  The  nucleus  which 
founded  it  in  1965  could  not  then  have  foreseen  all  the  opportunities— 
and  the  constraints— which  its  environment  would  present  to  it  during 
its  first  years.  An  overly  narrow  description  of  its  aims  might  have 
meant  the  foreclosure  of  possibilities  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
attractive  to  it.  In  particular,  it  might  have  become  known  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  as  a limited  purpose  organization,  specializing  in  but 
one  or  a few  of  the  various  approaches  wl^ch  can  be  mken  to  attack  the 
problem  of  poverty.  Instead,  as  the  sign  on  its  building  in  McKeesport 
now  proclahns;  Ibe  Mon-Yough  Community  Action  Committee,  Inc. 
(provides  a)  “Gateway  to  Opportunity.”  In  consequence  of  this  general 
slogan  and  the  rather  unrestricted  image  which  it  implies  for  MYCAC, 
many  curious  people  with  a great  range  of  problems  have  walked  in 
£rom  the  street  to  discover  what  it  is  that  MYCAC  can  do.  Through 
these  inquiries  the  staff  has  become  more  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
quite  individualized  needs  of  its  neighbors  and  has  decided  to  assign 
one  person  to  the  work  of  counseling  people  who  bring  their  problems 
to  its  office. 

In  the  absence  of  any  open  discussion  in  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  concerning  the  more  particular  goals  which  MYCAC  should 
pursue  in  order  to  carry  out  its  mission,  there  is  room  to  ask  whether 
the  organization  really  does  have  such  goals,  whether  it  is  not  perhaps 
directionless.  Such  a supposition  is  false.  MYCAC  presents  another 
instance  of  a familiar  phenomenon  in  formal  organizations,  that  of  the 
achievement  of  substantial  consensus  on  large  questions  through 
informal  means.  In  addition,  the  ffict  that  several  members  had  pre- 
viously worked  together  in  planning  MYCAC  meant  that  a foundation 
of  agreement  had  already  been  established.  As  a result  questions  which 
were  formally  brought  before  the  Board,  concerning  the  proposals  for 
serving  the  poor  wHch  MYCAC  would  sponsor,  rarely  elicited  argu- 
ment or  even  mild  opposition.  Because  the  staff  had  sounded  out  most 
of  the  members  before  each  proposal  was  submitted,  its  plans  were 
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usually  ratified  quiddy.  The  superficial  impression  of  “goallessness” 
then,  is  deceiving.  It  ignores  the  extensive  conversations  which  con- 
tinually take  place  behind  the  scene,  and  indeed  constitute  a major 
portion  of  the  daily  round  of  work  of  staff  members.  Through  these 
manifold  informal  channels  the  staff  is  able  to  uncover  negative  senti- 
ment before  its  plans  become  hardened  into  programs,  and  to  secure 
essential  agreement  throu^  either  persuasion  ^ compromise  before 
the  time  at  which  it  needs  formal  approval  to  proceed. 

The  five  goals  in  the  above  list,  then,  have  not  been  copied  from  any 
document,  but  have  been  inferred  from  observation  of  MYCAC’s  early 
activities,  as  well  as  from  many  statements  which  members  have  made 
informally,  (in  which  the  speaker  would  normally  take  it  for  granted 
that  one  or  another  of  the  items  in  the  list  was  a proper  object  for  organ- 
izational concern).  The  first  goal,  for  example,  was  activated  in  the  first 
month  of  MYCAC’s  existence  when  one  staff  member  was  assigned  to 
interview  residents  of  poorer  sections  on  their  doorsteps.  So  natural 
did  this  move  seem  that  it  required  little  discussion  (with  the  exception 
of  technical  consultation  to  construct  the  interview  schedule).  With 
respect  to  the  second  goal  there  has  been  no  attempt  in  Board  meet- 
ings to  name  the  groups  which  will  be  the  principal  beneficiaries  of 
MYCAC’s  work,  beyond  what  had  already  been  stipulated  in  the  by- 
laws. Nevertheless  inspection  of  proposed  programs  makes  plain  that 
some  groups  have  been  identified,  and  they  include  (in  no  particular 
order  of  priority)  older  people,  especially  those  who  have  retired; 
youth,  especially  of  the  late  adolescent  years;  high  school  drop-outs 
whose  lack  of  education  has  placed  a job  ceiling  on  their  careers;  work- 
ers in  prime  working  age  who  face  displacement;  the  social  disadvan- 
taged, most  notably  Negroes;  and  the  physically  handicapped. 

MYCAC’s  brief  history  already  attests  to  the  proposition  that  the  real 
goals  of  an  organization  are  more  a product  of  that  organization’s  en- 
vironment than  they  are  of  the  rational  calculations  of  the  membership. 
Since  such  calculations  (whether  reached  openly  or,  as  in  MYCAC’s 
case,  through  original  silent  consensus ) are  ordinarily  premised  upon 
perceptions  of  the  environment,  it  follows  that  goals  can  best  be  under- 
stood when  they  are  seen  against  their  environmental  setting.  It  is  in 
order,  then,  to  review  some  of  the  salient  features  of  MYCAC’s  setting, 
including  its  recent  history. 

Though  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  become  distinctively 
identified  as  the  agent  for  the  prosecution  of  the  “war  on  poverty,” 
many  of  the  local  activities  which  the  Act  sponsors  are  not  new  to  the 
American  scene.  In  practice  many  of  them  turn  out  to  be  extensions  of 
work  which  had  been  going  on  fo’"  some  time.  The  difference  between 
a city  such  as  Pittsburgh  and  a Region  like  Mon-Yough  lies  in  the  fact 
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that  services  to  the  poor,  through  both  private  and  public  organizations, 
are  much  further  developed  in  a densely  populated  city  than  they  are 
in  a more  sparsely  popdated  region.  In  the  former  the  poor  are  more 
numerous,  more  segregated,  and  more  visible  to  political  leaders  who 
thus  become  sensitized  to  them  because  of  their  potential  political  in- 
fluence, if  for  no  other  reason. 

While  this  clustering  of  the  poor  occurs  also  in  Mon-Yough,  particu- 
larly in  its  larger  cities,  it  is  not  so  pronounced  and  the  clusters  are  not 
so  large  as  to  present  an  image  of  political  power.  It  is  thus  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  scattered  poor  in  Mon-Yough  have  been  relatively  deprived 
of  community  services  in  the  past.  Leaderless,  they  have  lackeu  a 
channel  through  which  they  could  apply  the  pressure  which  would 
make  their  manifold  needs  known;  they  have  not  constituted  a political 
force. 

It  would  be  false  to  Lssert  that  agencies  which  serve  the  poor  are 
altogether  absent  in  Mon-Yough.  The  list  is  actually  rather  lengthy,  as 
the  following  partial  inventory  shows.  In  addition  to  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  and  the  Department  of  PubUc  Assistance,  which 
have  regional  ofBces  in  McKeesport,  the  Red  Cross,  the  YMCA  and 
YWCA,  the  Salvation  Army,  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  Family  and 
Children’s  Service,  the  Lions  Club,  Planned  Parenthood  Association, 
the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  and  the  Mon-Yough  Adult  Re- 
tarded Center  are  all  present.  What  is  conspicuously  absent,  however, 
is  an  institution  which  is  “totaT’  in  the  sense  that  it  endeavors  to  con- 
cern itself  with  the  individual  not  as  a “client”  or  “patient”  but  as  a 
whole  person.  MYCAC’s  response  to  this  patent  need  for  a “total”  insti- 
tution is  a proposal  which  would  establish  nine  community  centers  in 
Mon-Yough.  The  specific  plans  for  these  are  reviewed  in  the  third  sec- 
tion of  this  chapter,  which  contains  a discussion  of  the  several  ways  in 
which  MYCAC  is  already  an  innovative  force  in  the  region.  The  follow- 
ing section  looks  at  MYCAC  as  an  organization  which  supplements  the 
woik  of  existing  institutions. 

B.  MYCAC  ACnvniES  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
EXISTING  INSTITUTIONS 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  MYCAC  has  been  able  to  settle  into  its 
comer  of  Allegheny  County  without  arousing  local  opposition  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  simultaneously  looks  backward  to  the  past  and  forward 
to  the  future.  Its  perspective  includes  the  past  in  the  sense  that  its  staff 
has  taken  stock  of  previously  available  services  to  the  poor,  with  the 
result  that  some  of  its  work  augments  these  services,  compensating  for 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  less  adequate  than  those  normally  found 
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RECORD  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  IN  MON-YOUGH 

PROGRAMS:  Completed 
OFFICE:  McKeesport 

Name  of  Course 

Weeks  of 
Training 

Starting 

Date 

Completion 

Date 

Trainees 

Referred 

Trainees 

Completed 

WORKING 
Rel.  N/Rel. 

Not 

Working 

School  Bus  Driver 

12 

7-  1-63 

9-24-63 

15 

11 

1 

6 

4 

Electronics  Mechanic 

50 

9-  5-62 

8-30-63 

28 

16 

7 

0 

1 

Electronics  Mechanic 

50 

1-  7-63 

1-10-64 

27 

18 

8 

0 

0 

0£Sce  Machine  Serviceman 

34 

8-  6-63 

4-18-64 

27 

12 

3 

5 

4 

Mgr.  Dept  Ret.  Trade 

50 

7-  1-63 

7-  3-64 

41 

12 

1 

7 

4 

Draftsman,  Detailer 

50 

7-  1-63 

7-  3-64 

25 

17 

6 

7 

4 

Mach.  Opr.  General 

50 

7-  1-63 

7-  3-64 

25 

16 

7 

9 

10 

Fitter— Layerout  

39 

9-  9-64 

6-12-64 

25 

14 

0 

12 

2 

Academic— Mon-Yough 

50 

6-24-63 

6-12-64 

108 

48 

5 

30 

1 

Cabinet  Maker  PA-J-8 

50 

10-14-63 

10-23-64 

14 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Upholsterer  

50 

2-24-64 

2-19-65 

23 

12 

9 

0 

0 

Cferk-Typist  Male 

20 

9-28-64 

2-25-65 

34 

20 

9 

1 

0 

Auto  Body  Repairman 

38 

10-  5-64 

6-3(V65 

31 

13 

8 

2 

4 

Auto  Body  Repairman  

40 

8-31-64 

5-28-65 

25 

15 

8 

2 

5 

Auto  Mechanic  

39 

8-17-64 

5-19-65 

31 

14 

9 

0 

5 

Office  Machine  Serviceman  ..... 

36 

10-26-64 

7-19-65 

25 

29 

0 

8 

8 

Woodworking  Mach.  Op.  

25 

12-  1-64 

5-21-65 

25 

25 

25 

0 

0 

House  Repairman 

50 

8-  3-64 

7-30^65 

19 

7 

2 

0 

0 

Auto  Mechanic 

50 

8-  6-64 

8-13-65 

25 

12 

5 

0 

0 

Auto  Mechanic 

50 

8-17-64 

8-13-65 

28 

9 

4 

0 

0 

Diesel  Mechanic 

50 

11-  2-64 

11-29-65 

117 

41 

7 

0 

0 

Clerk  T^ist— Male 

20 

7-12-65 

12-  3-65 

34 

13 

5 

6 

0 

Mach.  Opr.  General  

38 

1-  4-65 

9-24-65 

73 

17 

7 

9 

0 

Upholsterer  II 

50 

5-10-65 

5-  9-66 

24 

11 

0 

0 

0 

Clerk  Stenographer  (Ref.) 

31 

4-14-65 

4-14-66 

35 

19 

5 

0 

0 

RECORD  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  IN  MON-YOUGH  (Conttoued) 
PROGRAMS:  On-Going  and  Just-Completed 
OFFICE:  McKeesport 


Name  of  Course 

Weeks  of 
Training 

Starting 

Date 

Completion 

Date 

Trainees 

Referred 

Trainees 

Completed 

WORKING 
Rel.  N/Rel 

Not 

Working 

Machine  Opr.  General  . . 

40 

10-11-65 

7-18-66 

32 

9 

9 

0 

0 

Auto  Body  Rep.  Metal 

40 

9-12-65 

6-  8-66 

21 

10 

1 

0 

9 

Auto  Mechanic  Entry 

39 

9-27-65 

6-25-66 

26 

11 

2 

2 

7 

Draftsman,  Detailer 

41 

3-  7-66 

12-16-66 

26 

Diesel  Mechanic 

50 

2-28-66 

2-24-67 

53 

Cabinetmaker  (Entry)  

25 

4-25-66 

10-21-66 

25 

Mixer  (Powder  Metal)  

13 

3-21-66 

6-17-66 

1 

Presser  (Powder  Metal) 

13 

3-21-66 

6-17-66 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Furnace  Operator 

13 

3-21-66 

6-17-66 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Punch  Press  Operator 

13 

3-21-66 

6-17-66 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Finish  Operator  

17 

3-21-66 

7-15-66 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Inspector  

17 

3-21-66 

7-15-66 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Airolane  Mechanic 

58 

5-  6-66 

6-17-67 

1 

(Air  Trans.  Aircraft  Mfg. ) 

Barber  (Per.  Ser.)  

38 

5-  2-66 

1-20-67 

1 

Data  supplied  by  McKeesport  Eiuployment  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  July  28, 1966 


ID  a metropolitan  center.  These  are  the  principal  ways  in  which  MYCAC 
is  carrying  out  its  supplementary  function : 

1.  Through  most  of  the  mobilizing  and  formalizing  phases,  two  of  the 
founders  (the  present  president  and  a researcher  on  the  staff  of 
the  Institute  for  Research  on  Human  Resources  at  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University)  actively  assisted  the  local  employment 
office  in  preparing  proposals  for  training  programs  which  were 
subsequendy  funded  according  to  provisions  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  As  the  accompanying  table  shows, 
there  have  been,  or  are  in  being,  39  vocational  programs  with  a 
respectable  record  of  completions.  Particularly  dining  the  past 
year  it  is  clear  that  trainees  have  been  able  to  find  employment, 
thou^  not  always  in  the  specialty  for  which  they  were  trained. 
MYCAC  staff  have  continued  to  benefit  from  this  close  working 
rehtion  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Bureau’s  director  that  MYCAC  can  assist  the  work  of  his 
office  materially  by  improving  the  level  of  general  education  of 
the  unemployed  in  Mon-Yough.  A persistent  source  of  frustration 
for  the  Bureau  is  the  |ob-seeker  whose  command  of  written  and 
spoken  English  is  so  limited  that  he  can  really  qualify  only  for 
routine  jobs  which  require  mainly  physical  strength  and  endur- 
ance (the  very  jobs  which  are  prime  candidates  for  elimination 
by  machines). 


2. 


MYCAC  itself  shares  tihis  interest  in  the  upgrading  of  educational 
level.  Early  in  the  mobilizing  period  the  eventual  founders  of 
MYCAC  had  made  a head-on  attack  upon  tihis  problem  by  initiat- 
ing an  evening  school  to  give  adult  drop-outs  a second  chance  to 
finish  their  high  school  education.  MDTA  seemed  to  them  to  be  an 
appropriate  vehicle  throu^  which  this  might  be  funded,  so  they 
prepared  an  application  for  this  purpose.  To  the  advice  given  by 
Washington  officials  that  ^'general  education  did  not  constitute 
preparation  for  a specific  occupation  and  therefore  was  excluded 
by  the  Act,”  the  Mon-You^  people  asserted  that  vocational  train- 
ing ivithout  the  cultivation  of  basic  skills  meant  that  those  with 
littie  education  would  either  be  ineligible  for  training  or  would  be 
unable  to  profit  maximally  fix)m  it.  Apparentiy  they  argued  well. 
MDTA  administrators  initially  approved  the  plan  under  the  guise 
of  a "research  and  demonstration  program”  which  was  permitted 
under  the  Act.  In  the  end  this  decision  was  partially  reversed  and 
the  monies  for  research  were  never  appropriated,  thou^  the  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  and  most  completed  the  course,  which  was 
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of  the  sponsors,  this  program  scored  visible  human  successes.  It 
revived  dormant  capacities  for  getting  and  using  knowledge  and 
created  in  many  students  (over  a great  range  of  ages)  an  interest 
and  a hope  which  was  gratifying  to  everyone. 

Since  1963  these  same  sponsors  have  sou^t  to  establish  adult 
education  in  Mon-You^  on  a permanent  footing.  These  efforts 
are  continuing  now  as  the  MYCAC  staff  searches  for  a way  to  in- 
corporate such  general  schooling  in  an  acceptable  community 
action  proposal. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  a separate  experiment,  conducted  in 
McKeesport  by  the  Institute  for  Research  on  Human  Resources, 
is  presently  studying  the  effects  of  an  experimental  program  in 
both  academic  and  vocational  curricula  upon  high  school  drop- 
outs. These  students  are  receiving  just  the  education  which 
MYCAC  would  like  to  make  available  to  all  who  need  it.  While 
this  experiment  is  necessarily  limited  in  the  number  of  students  it 
can  train,  it  has  the  incidental  effect  of  keeping  alive  the  hope  that 
something  equivalent  to  it  can  be  a permanent  institution,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  local  public  school  systems  which  these  systems  have 
not  been  able  to  afford  for  themselves. 

3.  The  MYCAC  founders  were  also  instrumental  in  communicating 
to  various  communities  the  OEO  plans  for  Headstart  programs 
in  the  summer  of  1965.  Since  these  plans  were  not  announced  until 
the  spring  of  that  year,  and  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  notion 
that  a four-year-old  child  from  a poor  family  might  “go  to  school 
during  the  summer,”  it  was  vital  for  someone  who  was  femiliar 
with  the  purpose  of  the  program,  and  the  mechanics  of  asking  and 
getting  approval,  to  give  personal  advice  to  community  leaders  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  act  quickly.  The  University  researcher 
did  this.  The  MYCAC  staff  now  is  not  directly  involved  with  the 
Headstart  program  because  the  Allegheny  County  Committee  has 
begun  a more  comprehensive  program  in  Early  Childhood  Devel- 
opment which  supersedes  Headstart.  Though  MYCAC  carries  no 
responsibility  for  this  program  either,  it  has  established  a working 
relationship  with  the  County  supervisor  for  its  Region  so  that  it  can 
make  referrals  to  this  program. 

4.  One  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  MYCAC  director  early  in  the  syn- 
thesizing stage  was  to  communicate  with  ministers,  priests  and 
rabbis  by  letter,  informing  them  of  the  presence  of  a new  or^ni- 
zation  and  inviting  discussions  looking  toward  coordination  of 
efforts.  Responses  to  the  letter  were  sparse,  though  several  indi- 
cated interest.  Later  in  personal  conversations  with  many  clergy- 
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men  the  Director  learned  that  there  ^/as  more  than  a little  interest 
within  this  group  to  engage  in  collective  programs  aimed  at  the 
poor.  What  was  conspicuously  lacking  was  a leader  with  sufiBdent 
time  to  devote  to  organizing  and  motiwiting  this  group.  The  Direc- 
tor himself  hopes  to  turn  to  this  problem  as  soon  as  his  first  pro- 
grams are  under  way. 

5.  Though,  as  already  indicated,  some  social  agencies  are  active  in 
Mon-Yough,  many  are  not  represented  at  all.  The  following,  which 
maintain  hicilities  in  Pittsburgh,  must  proceed  on  the  premise  that 
residents  of  Mon-Yough  will  come  to  the  central  city  to  make  use 
of  their  services:  The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Hehahilitation,  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Child  Welfare  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  Allegheny  County  Adult  Welfare  Service,  Legal 
Aid  Society,  the  Pittsburgh  Child  Guidance  Center,  the  Pittsburgh 
Hearing  Society  and  the  Veterans  Administration.  The  heads  of 
some  of  these  groups  recognize  that  it  is  difficult  for  some  of  their 
clients  to  make  even  this  relatively  short  trip  (12  miles)  fre- 
quently, but  lack  the  resources  to  open  branch  offices  closer  to 
their  users.  The  MYCAC  staff  has  moved  to  improve  this  situation 
by  offering  gratis  its  presently  vacant  offices  (three  or  four)  to  any 
agency  which  is  willing  to  fill  i*  with  a profossional  person  who 
can  provide  direct  service.  So  for  the  Association  for  the  Blind  has 
accepted  this  invitation  and  has  promised  to  assign  a staff  member 
to  Mon-Yough  within  the  next  month. 

6.  In  one  further  area  MYCAC  has  moved,  at  least  temporarily,  to 
augment  a^milable  services.  Originally  the  organization  had  no 
intention  of  becoming  itself  an  employment  agency,  but  it  has 
become  so  on  a small  scale  as  a by-product  of  its  informal  organiz- 
ing activities.  In  this  instance  the  Director  had  approached  many 
business  leaders  in  the  large  corporations  which  have  plants  in 
the  Hegion,  inviting  them  to  participate  in  and  to  contribute  to 
MYCAC.  In  the  course  of  these  conversations  the  director  came 
to  know  several  personnel  managers,  a few  of  whom  began  to 
inquire  whether  MYCAC  might  have  names  of  people  seeking 
industrial  employment.  When  given  an  affirmative  answer,  the 
managers  immediately  supplied  specifications  for  their  vacancies, 
the  Director  placed  a sign  in  his  office  window  announcing  these 
vacancies,  and  a small  stream  of  men  soon  began  coming  into  the 
office  to  get  more  information.  Those  with  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions were  referred  to  employers,  and  for  a period  at  least  MYCAC 
was  placing  one  or  two  persons  a day  in  jobs. 

It  is  probable  that  the  present  state  of  high  employment,  created 
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by  the  heavy  demand  for  steel  both  from  other  companies  and 
from  defense  plants,  has  made  it  possible  for  MYCAC  to  become 
a matchmaker  of  men  and  jobs.  Indeed  the  Director  has  already 
begun  to  wonder  how  MYCAC’s  reputation  will  be  affected  when 
(or  if)  the  current  prosperity  slackens  and  jobs  become  scarcer 
while  job-seekers  become  more  numerous.  He  is  naturally  anxious 
that  MYCAC  should  not  create  the  firm  expectation  that  it  can 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  unemployed.  He  has  even  sought  to  trans- 
fer the  "^credit”  for  his  placements  to  the  local  employment  office, 
but  has  discovered  that  bureaucratic  procedures  prevent  this.  (As 
it  happens  MYCAC  has  not  been  filling  jobs  whidi  the  McKeesport 
Employment  Office  had  not  been  able  to  fill;  these  jobs  bad  pre- 
viously been  listed  in  the  Pittsburgh  office,  and  had  not  been 
transmitted  to  the  McKeesport  office. ) Still  this  is  undeniably  an 
added  service  both  to  employers  and  prospective  employees,  and 
in  a time  of  relatively  plentiful  jobs  it  seems  very  functional  to 
open  an  “adjunct”  employment  office. 

It  is  also  plain  that  in  assisting  these  employers,  MYCAC  is  doing 
a favor  which  will  not  be  detrimental  to  its  chances  to  secure 
future  favors  from  these  business  firms. 

This  resume  of  six  ways  in  which  MYCAC  is  compensating  for  the 
fact  that  services  already  available  are  not  extensive  enough  to  meet 
the  demand  for  them  has  necessarily  included  some  activities  which 
have  no  precedents  in  the  Region.  While  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a con- 
sistent line  between  what  is  old  but  inadequate,  and  what  is  altogether 
new,  the  following  paragraphs  will  summarize  the  on-going  and 
planned  work  which  is  relatively  innovative  in  Mon-You^.  The  reason 
for  separating  the  discussion  into  these  two  parts  is  to  underscore  the 
degree  to  which  Mon-Yough  (and  no  doubt  many  other  similar  “non- 
urban^  non-rural”  areas ) lags  behind  the  urban  frontier  in  bringing  to 
its  citizens  opportunities  which  are  already  institutionalized  in  large 
cities.  Even  many,  perhaps  most;  of  the  projects  in  the  following  list  are 
new  only  to  Mon-Yough  but  not  to  many  other  places. 


C.  MYCAC  ACTIVITIES  WHICH  ARE  INNOVATIVE  IN 

MON-YOUGH 

1.  To  the  MYCAC  staff  the  most  far-reaching  of  its  new  endeavors 
is  the  multi-functional  community  center  which  was  discussed  briefly 
above. 

It  first  of  all  supplies  elbow  room  — play  space  for  children  and 
quarters  for  meeting.  Secondly,  it  can  be  the  locus  for  whatever  special- 
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ized  counseling  services  may  be  lacking  in  an  area»  such  as  employment^ 
education,  le^  and  the  like.  Perhaps  most  important,  however,  it 
serves  the  incidental  purpose  of  creating  primary  relationships  between 
users  of  the  center  and  members  of  its  stafF.^  Where  primary  relations 
are  firmly  instituted,  the  people  involved  in  them  incur  personal  obliga- 
tions which  transcend  the  conventional  deferences  which  strangers 
accord  to  each  other.  They  know  each  other  intimately,  their  problems 
are  not  privatized  but  shared,  and  an  ethic  of  mutual  aid  evolves  which 
makes  it  a matter  of  sdi^/-interest  to  try  to  further  the  interests  of  those 
with  whom  one  has  primary  ties.  It  is  immaterial  to  note  that  this  does 
not  always  occur  in  community  centers.  Here  as  elsewhere  bureaucracy 
can  intervene  to  separate  “staff’  from  “clients”  so  that  the  former  be- 
come “leaders  of  games”  and  “enforcers  of  rules”  while  the  latter  are 
seen  as  “members  of  groups”  or  worse,  “potential  troublemakers.”  The 
point  is  that  the  modem  community  center,  almost  alone,  is  the  institu- 
tionalized location  where  poor  people  are  not  supposed  to  be  dealt  with 
in  stereotypical  terms,  or  as  “members  of  categories.”  Bather,  the  com- 
munity center  is  the  place  where  leaders  have  presumably  been  trained 
to  meet  the  poor  as  individual,  unique  persons.  It  is  also  the  place  where 
one  can  find  people  who  are  at  home  in  the  larger  society  and  who 
therefore  “have  contacts,”  that  is,  are  closely  acquainted  with  a complex 
power  structure  and  know  how  to  use  it,  or  at  least  have  access  to  it.  In 
this  ideal  version  the  community  center  is  not  simply  a “center  for  a 
community,”  it  is  a community  within  itself,  held  ti^dy  together 
dirou^  a web  of  primary  relations  among  members,  and  between 
members  and  staff. 

A center  such  as  this  is  a familiar  landmark  in  metropolitan  America, 
standing  as  a reminder  of  a long-standing  tradition  which  commenced 
with  the  settlement  house  of  the  19th  century.  It  is  almost  unknown  in 
Mon-Yough.  Of  course  some  churches  and  some  voluntary  associations 
maintain  pr(^ams  which  in  some  respects  resemble  the  community 
center,  but  these  are  usually  maintained  for  their  members,  and  are 
not  focused  upon  the  amelioration  of  the  special  deprivations  of  the 
poor.  Thus  while  the  c(xnmunity  center  may  seem  to  be  almost  a new 
invention  to  people  in  Mon-Yough  who  are  living  on  the  economic 
margin,  in  fact  the  nine  anticipated  centers  wonld  only  bring  to  these 
people  what  their  counterparts  in  urban  slums  have  come  to  take  almost 
for  ^nted. 

In  framing  its  request  for  funds  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity in  Washington,  MYCAC  described  its  plan  as  follows: 

* 'Trimary  relationship”  is  here  used  in  the  sodalogical  sense  to  distinguish  it  from 

secondary  relationships  which  are  impersonal  and  involve  only  a limited  part  of 

one’s  personality. 
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‘Traditionally,  most  large  metropolitan  areas  have  provided  for 
their  needy  by  utilizing  the  Settlement  House,  the  Community  Center 
or  the  State,  Federal  or  private  agency  designated  to  provide  Health 
and  Welfare  services. 

“However,  in  the  Mon-Yough  River  Valley  these  facilities  in  no 
way  or  form  exist.  A co-ordinated  effort  such  as  projected  here,  of 
nine  centers  operating  in  co-ordination  with  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  a C.A.A.  central  operation  will  constitute  an  opportunity  net- 
work through  which  the  Mon-You^  Community  Action  Committee, 
Inc.,  can  channel  existing  resources  into  better  relationships  with  the 
outlying  poverty  pockets  of  the  area,  can  recognize  and  d^dne  unmet 
human  needs  and  reasons  for  them,  and  can  effectively  help  deprived 
neighborhoods  plan  and  execute  improved  and  new  programs  for 
self  development. 

“There  will  be  a totality  of  co-ordination  among  the  nine  centers 
and  the  total  additional  projects  being  worked  on  for  future  funding, 
i.e..  Handicapped  Opportunity  Center,  Basic  Adult  Education,  Work 
Experience  for  Teenagers,  etc. 

Tn  our  River  Valley  social  interaction  is  extremely  limited  and 
voluntary  collective  e^rts  are  a rarity.  Physical  and  psychological 
disorders  are  common  and  services  are  inadequate  to  the  demand. 
Existing  social  service  agencies  are  providing  services;  however,  there 
is  a long  span  of  time  when  no  adequate  emergency  service  is  avail- 
able. Churches,  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  the  Employ- 
ment Service  and  a few  local  organizations  provide  the  resources  that 
must  provide  for  an  area  population  as  large  as  the  Metropolitan  City. 

Tf  we  look  at  poverty  per  se  we  see  it  as  a condition  of  unmet 
needs  with  its  roots  set  in  a network  of  social  ills  that  include  racial 
discrimination,  inadequate  education,  poor  health  and  sub-standard 
bousing.  Sickness,  foistration,  low  employment,  lack  of  proper  diet, 
children  living  with  no  parents  and  no  real  identification  of  parents, 
poor  bousing  and  lack  of  decent  clothing  all  constitute  forms  of 
deprivation  that  are  transmitted  to  subsequent  generations  continu- 
ing the  cycle  of  poverty. 

“To  shatter  these  feelings  of  inadequacy,  hopelessness,  low  self 
image,  acceptance  of  failure,  and  create  a feeling  of  worth,  of  di^ty, 
of  decency,  must  grow  not  only  with  an  adequate  income  and  better 
living  conditions,  but  by  the  motivation  of  being  accepted  of  being  a 
part  of,  of  meeting  other  men  on  equal  terms. 

“The  concept  of  the  Community  Centers  pre-suppose  its  establish- 
ment in  a populated,  deprived,  ghetto  section  of  an  urban  metropolis. 
Around  this  nucleus  of  programs,  activities  and  operation  live  the 
clients  for  which  it  was  designed  to  help.  The  remainder  of  the  com- 
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munities  lie  beyond  the  fringe  area  and  only  reaches  in  to  help  and 
then  withdraws,  leaving  the  area  to  work  out  problems  and  set  stand* 
ards  which  are  often  oriented  to  the  ability  of  the  deprived  indi- 
vidual, thus  movement  is  very  slow,  support  erratic  and  achievement 
veiy  minimal. 

“Because  of  geographic  area,  population  and  the  location  of  the 
poor  of  the  Mon-You^  area,  the  Community  Center  must  take  on  a 
different  role  and  within  its  operation  lies  the  true  means  of  project- 
ing the  deprived  person  with  help,  support  and  training  into  the 
mainstream  of  community  life,  so  he  becomes  an  integral  part  of  an 
interaction  that  can  only  benefit  him  and  strip  away  his  poverty 
identification. 

“In  our  area  we  have  the  hidden  poor,  for  no  agencies  really  iden- 
tify him,  no  group,  private  or  public  acts  to  help  him  or  to  meet  his 
needs.  Existence  takes  place  at  a very  low  level  in  a hidden  apart- 
ment, in  a river  patch  of  dilapidated  houses,  or  in  an  unworked  farm 
or  cluster  of  homes.  How  to  reach,  train,  integrate,  employ  and 
involve  this  person  with  his  nei^bor  then  becomes  the  role  of  the 
Community  Center.  In  this  particular  situation,  the  Center  through 
its  local  CAP  groups,  its  local  coordination  and  its  program  must  pro- 
vide the  help,  the  security,  the  support  that  normally  a friend,  or  a 
family  relation  provides  in  an  emergency.  Employment,  direction, 
support,  training,  status,  trust,  security,  a knowledge  of  being  a part 
and  finally  a chance  to  participate  and  help  oneself  and  one’s  peers 
then  becomes  the  operational  function  of  all  Centers. 

“The  Centers  will  be  situated  in  strategic  areas  and  will  cover  the 
entire  area.  These  are;  Elizabeth  Boro  Center  (serving  Elizabeth 
Boro,  Elizabeth  Township,  Forward  Township,  Lincoln  Boro  and 
West  Elizabeth),  Port  Vue  Center  (serving  Port  Vue,  fringe  areas  of 
McKeesport  and  f ringers  of  Lincoln  and  Liberty  Boro),  Dravosburg 
Center,  Glassport  Center,  McKeesport  Center  (serving  to  public 
housing  areas  Harrison  and  Crawford  Village ),  Pitcairn  Center,  Wall 
Center  and  Crestas  Terrace  Center. 

“The  immediate  beneficiaries  of  this  proposal  will  be  the  99  low 
income  persons  who  will  be  trained  and  employed  to  operate  the 
neighborhood  centers  and  those  community  action  programs  ready 
for  activation  and  the  1200  low  income  residents  of  die  area  already 
affiliated  with  the  local  neighborhood  organizations.  The  total  bene- 
ficiary group  will  eventually  consist  of  all  the  low  income,  culturally 
deprived,  under  educated,  medically  unserved,  poorly  housed,  voca- 
tionally inadequate,  and  socially  alienated  residents  of  the  Mon- 
Yough  area. 

“The  immediate  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  establish  a neighbor- 
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hood  center  in  each  of  the  Mon-Yough  nine  poverty  target  areas  and 
to  provide  such  additional  Mon-Yough  Community  Action  Commit- 
tee headquarters  staff  as  is  necessary  to  insure  continued  neigh- 
borhood organization,  local  leadership  development,  resident  par- 
ticipation in  planning,  and  the  establishment  of  effective  self-help 
community  action  programs  at  the  top  level. 

“It  is  anticipated  that  these  neighborhood  ce:iters,  by  providing 
accessible  local  community  action  operations  sites,  will  rei^orce  ex- 
isting resident  community  action  efforts  as  well  as  bring  about  an 
expansion  of  these  existing  efibrts  to  include  those  other  low  income 
area  residents  not  yet  involved. 

“It  is  important  to  note  that  the  nine  projected  centers  not  only 
provide  the  basis  for  this  proposal,  but  are  the  articulated  preferences 
and  decisions  of  nine  established  neighborhood  organizations  prop- 
erly representative  of  those  to  be  served.  Operations  sites  have  been 
selected  by  those  most  qualified  to  determine  accessibility,  and  pro- 
gram specifics  are  the  result  of  low-income  resident  determination  of 
priority  needs.  Eight  of  the  local  organizations  are  in  the  process  of 
quali^ng  for  Allegheny  County  recognition;  the  ninth  (Eliza- 
beth Borough)  has  already  received  this. 

“It  is  again  important  to  note:  the  99  low  income  non-professional 
residents  projected  for  training  and  employment  by  this  project  will 
be  recruited  and  selected  by  the  local  neighborhood  organizations, 
wiU  receive  all  basic  training  and  orientation  based  on  the  philosophy 
and  methodology  of  Frank  Riessman-Arthur  Pearl  (New  Careers  for 
the  Poor)  and  the  on-the-job  experiences  wUl  be  so  phased  as  to 
ensure  progressive  human  service  skills  development.  The  curriculum 
used  wiU  constitute  a core  training  program  around  which  more  spe- 
cialized program  and  human  service  skiUs  can  be  ^duaUy  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  individual  pro^m  needs  of  each  nei^borhood 
center  as  it  reaches  the  readiness  level  of  community  action  pro- 
^mming." 

2.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  list  of  organizations  without  offices  in 
Mon-Yough  includes  several  which  specialize  in  treating  the  various 
handicaps  which  humans  inherit  or  acquire,  and  which  interfere  with 
normal  functioning.  To  confront  and  extend  this  range  of  problems 
head-on,  MYGAG  has  chosen  for  its  second  pro^am  the  opening  of  a 
Fre-Vocational  Opportunity  Genter  for  the  Handicapped.  Though  this 
program  has  not  yet  received  approval  from  OEO,  both  it  and  the 
proposal  for  Gommunity  Genters  have  been  endorsed  by  the  AUegheny 
Gounty  Gommittee  and  are  presently  being  reviewed  in  Washington. 
This  opportunity  center  would  carry  Mon-Yough  services  in  its  field 
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from  very  modest  begimiings  to  a rather  complete  array  of  special  pro- 
grams»  designed  to  supply  the  handicapped  person  with  most  of  the 
resources  which  technology  and  human  ingenuity  can  impart  to  him. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a Mon-Yough  Employ  the  Handicapped 
Committee,  and  a Mon-Yough  Adult  Retarded  Center,  but  both  are 
underfinanced  and  understaffed.  Again  it  is  appropriate  to  quote  brom 
the  MYCAC  proposal  to  convey  both  the  substance  and  the  tenor  of 
their  purpose: 

“The  handicapped  person  like  the  lepers  of  olden  days  are  rejected, 
isolated  and  subjected  to  a stigma  that  could  easily  be  eliminated 
under  proper  conditions.  Resistance  to  association  or  employment  is 
not  due  to  their  lack  of  education,  lack  of  knowledge,  lade  of  en- 
thusiasm or  lack  of  physical  or  mental  ability  to  perform  certain  tasks. 
The  resistance  is  simply  because  the  person  is  handicapped  and  so- 
ciety has  not  been  educated  to  the  untapped  reservoir  of  skills  and 
resourcefulness  that  is  lying  dormant.  Thus  the  handicapped  person 
is  denied  the  opportunity  to  become  a self-sustaining  citizen  who 
can  take  his  place  in  a family  and  in  community  life  in  their  efforts 
to  associate,  socialize,  obtain  employment  and  become  a part  of, 
frequently  this  causes  a handicapped  person  to  lose  all  confidence  in 
themselves  and  their  community.  Often  this  causes  them  to  with- 
draw and  this  in  itself  causes  a type  of  handicap  and  an  additional 
problem. 

“The  area  served  by  the  Mon-Yough  Employ  the  Handicapped 
Committee  is  particularly  hard  with  such  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  employer.  Jobs  in  this  area  are  predominantly  in  heavy  industry. 
Such  employers  usually  reject  handicapped  applicants  because  “they 
biuld  up  seniority  and  may  bid  in  a job  on  which  they  would  be  a 
hazard  to  themselves  and  others.”  Tie  resistance  of  the  employers  in 
this  area  to  hiring  handicapped  applicants  is  apparent  hrom  the  fact 
that,  during  the  year  1964,  the  McKeesport  OfiSce  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  succeeded  in  placing  42%  of  their  total  new 
applicants  in  jobs.  In  this  same  period  this  same  ofiSce  succeeded  in 
placing  only  25%  of  the  new  handicapped  applicants.  Many  addi- 
tional non-handicapped  applicants  were  recalled  to  their  old  jobs  or 
they  found  jobs  on  their  own.  This  is  generally  not  true  with  the 
handicapped  applicant.  They  represent  the  hard  core  of  unemployed 
persons,  whose  only  or  main  drawback  is  that  they  have  a disability, 
even  though  this  disability  does  not  interfere  with  their  performance 
of  the  job  they  seek. 

“At  the  end  of  1964  there  were  395  handicapped  persons  with 
active  applications  in  the  files  of  the  State  Employment  Service  in 
McKeesport.  There  is  an  additional  350  to  400  handicapped  persons 
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in  this  area  who  are  being  rehabilitated  in  mind  or  body  by  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  TTiey  will  soon  be  entering  the 
labor  market.  When  we  consider  the  other  handicapped  persons,  who 
for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not  registered  with  either  of  these 
bureaus,  we  would  conservatively  estimate  that  there  are  over  1000 
handicapped  persons  in  this  area  that  want  employment  and  are 
entitled  to  jobs  and  need  help, 

*‘Hie  solution  for  this  dilemma  then  exists  in  the  establishment  of  a 
center  to  provide  opportunities  for  education,  Irraning  and  sodaliza- 
tion  for  all  area  haii^capped.  Not  only  will  the  handicapped  person 
hopefully  develop,  but  the  public  in  general  and  business  in  par- 
ticular will  develop  a new  approach  or  outlook  concerning  this 
neglected  part  of  our  community. 

“It  is  intended  that  this  proposal  to  establ*  n and  operate  a Mon- 
Yough  based  Pre-Vocationd  Opportunity  C<.wter  for  comprehensive 
self-help  therapeutic  and  job  placement  opportunities  will  constitute 
a mechanism  through  which  personalized  data  concerning  the  dis- 
abled residents  of  the  area  and  their  situation  can  be  collected,  col- 
lated, and  evaluated  for  improvement  of  existing  services  and  the 
initiation  of  new  programs  for  maximum  care,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion of  disabling  conditions  in  the  low-income  population.  It  is  also 
expected  that  this  Community  Action  Program,  by  mobilizing  and 
involving  voluntary  agencies,  private  agencies,  public  agendes,  and 
members  of  the  local  community,  will  constitute  a vehicle  for  the 
development  of  a local  consensus  for  the  future  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  an  effective  local  system  of  co-ordinated  services  to  improve 
the  living  and  vocational  status  of  the  areas  disabled  residents. 

“TTiese  categories  of  low-income  disabled  persons  will  benefit 
directly  fix»m  this  program.  TTie  primary  target  will  be  those  low- 
income  disabled  persons  presently  not  receiving  service  and/or 
rejected  for  service  by  existing  rehabilitation  agendes.  TTie  County 
Board  of  Assistance  Permanently  Disabled  category.  Blind  pension 
recipients,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  ineligibles,  State 
Office  for  the  Blind  ineligibles,  Old  Age  pension  recipients,  the 
inactive  caseload  lists  of  private  agendes,  secondary  public  school 
educable  and  trainable  students  about  to  be  released  or  already  at 
large  in  the  community,  and  any  other  low-income  subnormally  func- 
tioning persons  who  can  be  reached  via  private  and  public  institu- 
tions, individual  medical  practitioners,  church  groups,  service  clubs, 
etc.,  will  be  sought  out  for  participation.  Mass  media  and  word  of 
mouth  techniques  will  be  specifically  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

“The  secondary  target  group  of  benefidaries  will  consist  of  those 
disabled  persons  presently  active  on  the  caseloads  of  existing  rehabili- 
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tation  and  employment  agencies,  but  for  whom  employment  has  not 
yet  been  found.  The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  Office,  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  State  Office  for  the  Blind, 
institutions  with  disabled  patients  ready  for  release,  and  private 
agencies  will  be  the  recruitment  sources  for  this  group.  They  will  be 
provided  with  self-help  vocational  training  and  work  experience 
opportunities  for  employment  in  existing  job  vacancies  and  will  also 
be  encouraged  to  prepare  for  new  entry  career  positions  in  the  Center 
as  sub-professional  rehabilitation  aides  and  special  human  service 
technicians.  The  Center  based  work  experience  will  be  progressive^ 
and  will  include  continual  educational  and  training  opportunities  for 
upgrading  of  skills  and  career  development  in  human  service  occupa- 
tions hrom  sub-professional  to  para-professional  to  professional  status 
when  possible.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  Mon-Yough  area  according 
to  BES  figures  2/22/66,  410  persons  are  available  for  recruitment. 
The  third  group  will  consist  individuals  currently  on  the  roles  of 
agencies  (Cerebral  Palsy,  Multiple  Sclerosis,  Blind)  who  need  a 
socialization,  rer  nation  experience  outside  of  the  home.  This  would 
constitute  the  development  of  a scheduled  type  of  programming 
co-ordinated  with  existing  rehabilitation  stafiE  of  existing  agencies 
who  will  be  encouraged,  to  refer  to  the  Center  those  disabled  persons 
not  (x>nsidered  ready  to  benefit  hrom  traditional  rehabilitation  proce- 
dures but  for  whom  the  Center  might  provide  pre-rehabilitative  sup- 
port and  therapy.” 

The  philosophy  that  underlies  this  plan  is  substantially  similar  to 
that  which  undergirds  the  proposed  Community  Center:  By  centraliz- 
ing an  array  of  services  in  one  location,  it  becomes  possible  for  a stafiE 
to  concern  itself  with  all  facets  of  an  individual’s  person,  to  treat  the 
individual  as  a total  human  being. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  counseling  which  MYCAC  stafiE  will  ofiEer  to 
people  who  are  referred  to  its  office,  it  will  also  maintain  an  information 
and  referral  center.  There  is  no  single,  widely-knovra  place  in  Mon- 
Yough  udiere  someone  can  take  a problem  with  the  assurance  that 
he  will  be  told  what  agency  has  been  designed  to  supply  the  service  he 
needs.  This  will  be  remedied  as  MYCAC  gradually  becomes  visible  as 
a source  of  comprehensive  information  regarding  all  welfare  services, 
public  and  private. 

4.  Aside  hrom  the  efiEorts  of  school  teachers  and  administrators,  there 
is  no  single-minded  institution  which  attempts  to  identify  potential 
high  school  drop-outs  and  to  intervene  with  means  to  discourage  the 
potential  horn  becoming  a reality.  Because  such  student  are  ordinarily 
from  low-income  families,  and  because  their  early  departure  from 
school  tends  to  br^  into  them  an  expectation  of  low-income  for  them- 
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selves,  thus  perpetuating  poverty  from  generation  to  generation, 
MYCAC  has  decided  to  ask  for  funds  to  keep  this  group  in  school  as 
long  as  possible. 

It  did  submit  a proposal  entitled  “Rroject  44,”  which  would  create 
part-time  jobs  for  such  students  which  they  perform  out  of  school  hours. 
This  economic  inducement  together  with  pmticularized  counseling, 
they  felt,  would  prevent  many  young  people  from  making  a decision 
they  would  probably  regret  later  but  would  then  be  unable  to  undo. 
As  it  happened,  this  proposal  was  returned  to  MYCAC  by  the  Allegheny 
County  Committee  on  the  ground  that  that  Committee  was  planning 
a somewhat  similar  program  and  could  not  approve  another  which 
would  duplicate  its  own  in  the  same  r^on.  The  MYCAC  staflF  is  now 
redesigning  its  program  to  make  it  entirely  distinct  and  sepamte,  while 
still  addressing  it  to  the  same  problem. 

5.  The  McKeesport  Recreation  Department  has,  within  the  limits  of 
its  budget,  administered  programs  of  organized  play  for  children  in  i0^ 
two  densely  populated  public  housing  projects.  (These  programs  have 
already  been  supplemented  by  the  leadership  given  by  one  MYCAC 
staflF  member  and  by  several  volunteers,  who  are  organizing  programs 
in  these  housing  projects  during  hours  of  the  day  when  the  City  pro- 
gram is  not  in  operation. ) 

What  is  novel  in  MYCAC's  approach  to  this  problem  is  its  request  to 
have  several  VISTA  workers  assigned  to  the  housing  projects.  VlffTA 
itself  is  very  little  known  in  Mon-Yough;  it  has  no  workers  in  the  region. 
Bather  than  viewing  their  job  as  a way  to  get  sustenance,  VISTA  people 
have  to  be  dedicated;  they  are  secular  missionaries.  They  are  usually 
college  students,  or  recent  graduates,  whose  capacities  command  much 
more  in  the  labor  market  than  the  small  remuneration  they  receive.  To 
the  youth  of  these  housing  prc^'ects  they  would  bring  a spirit  and  a zeal 
which  would  almost  certainly  implant  or  reinforce  ideals  which  do  not 
readily  thrive  by  themselves  in  such  settings.  This  is  a case  where 
MYCAC  would  have  no  continuing  responsibility  for  the  VlffTA  work- 
ers, who  would  instead  be  responsible  to  the  VlffTA  organization  itself. 
MYCACs  role  is  that  of  the  initiator.  It  has  defined  the  problem  and 
has  made  an  oflScial  request  for  workers  to  VISTA  headquarters. 

6.  Community  Action  programs  themselves  are  entirely  new  to 
Mon-You^  wither  in  the  form  of  OEO  sponsored  organizations  or 
spontaneously  formed  groups.  In  the  past,  with  the  ©cca^on  of  a few 
special  purpose  campaigns,  Mon-Yough  residents  have  had  to  look  to 
“city  haU”  for  action  when  they  have  been  beset  by  problems  requiring 
collective,  cooperative  action.  Even  when  municipal  ofllcials  have  been 
sympathetic,  Uiey  have  often  been  restricted  in  what  they  can  legally 
and  feasibly  do. 
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Both  the  founders  and  the  present  MYCAC  stafE  have  worked  per- 
sistently to  urge  and  persuade  the  individual  municipalities  to  form 
their  own  community  action  committees.  In  some  cases  they  have  suc- 
ceeded (namely,  in  those  where  MYCAC  hopes  that  Community  Cen- 
ters will  soon  be  sprouting),  while  in  others  the  apathy  is  still  too  great 
and  local  leadership  has  not  yet  emerged.  It  is  the  confident  expectation 
of  the  Director  that  when  community  centers  suddenly  appear  in  nine 
localities,  people  in  the  remaining  towns  and  boroughs  will  appreciate 
what  their  inaction  has  cost  them  and  will  want  the  same  for  their  own. 
Having  learned  how  to  prepare  the  application  for  such  a Center, 
MYCAC  is  ready  to  send  through  supplemental  requests  for  more  Cen- 
ters as  rapidly  as  local  communities  can  organize  th^selves  and  appeal 
to  MYCAC. 

7.  MYCACs  final  plan  is  more  a diffuse  hope  than  a crystalized 
program,  for  it  looks  to  the  massive  problem  of  the  declining  economy, 
the  very  problem  which  led  the  early  sponsors  to  single  out  Mon-Yough 
as  a Region  demanding  concentrated  effort.  Of  course  it  is  beyond 
MYCACs  capacity  to  revive  the  present  economic  base  or  to  attempt 
to  replace  it  with  another,  but  it  is  not  beyond  its  capability  to  persevere 
in  the  task  of  prodding  others  who  can  do  something  about  this  to  work 
away  at  it.  Especially  it  can  become  an  active  agent  in  the  matter  of 
searching  for  solutions  to  some  of  the  more  immediate  manifestations  of 
this  long-term  process  of  economic  diminishment. 

One  of  these  manifestations  is  already  clear.  It  is  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  steelworkers  who  are  laid  off  when  plants  are  cut  back  or  shut 
down  naturally  turn  to  the  labor  market  for  new  employment,  but  they 
are  not  relatively  attractive  employees.  Any  potential  employer  of  them 
cannot  usually  offer  them  new  jobs  which  are  at  the  same  level  of  skill 
and  pay  as  their  former  ones,  llius  they  know  very  well  that  as  soon  as 
mills  reopen,  their  steelworker-tumed-employee  will  return  to  steel- 
working; he  does  not  wish  to  jepardize  his  seniority.  Futhermore 
when  there  is  a sharp  reduction  in  the  work  force  of  a mill,  the  re- 
percussions are  immediately  felt  in  the  local  shops  and  stores;  non-mill 
jobs  become  less  plentiful.  There  is  true  irony  in  this  dilemma.  MDTA 
was  partly  inspired  by  men  who  envisioned  the  steady  replacement  of 
men  by  machines,  especially  in  the  steel  industry.  The  bill  was  spon- 
sored in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Representative  from  Mon- 
Yough,  himself  a former  steelworker.  It  is  an  altogether  appropriate 
Act  for  someone  who  is  permanently  deprived  of  his  former  occupation 
for  it  retrains  him  for  an  entirely  new  career. 

But  it  gives  little  help  to  the  steelworker  who  suffers  not  (or  believes 
he  suffers  not)  from  permanent  unemployment  in  his  original  line,  but 
rather  from  “stuttering  unemployment.”  Experience  has  told  him  that 
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it  is  probably  just  a matter  of  time  until  he  is  called  back,  and  he  pins 
his  hopes  and  expectations  upon  this  eventuality.  In  the  meantime  he 
will  *^make  do,”  but  he  does  not  see  an  MDTA  program  as  being  an 
answer  to  his  problem,  llie  disease  of  “stuttering  unemployment”  is 
^parently  endemic  to  a Region  with  Mon-Yough’s  economic  character- 
istics, and  may  become  epidemic  if  the  pessimistic  prophets  are  proved 
correct. 

MYCAC’s  approach  to  this  is  to  join  the  jtostitute  for  Research  on 
Human  Resources  in  a research  venture.  Leaders  of  some  of  the  steel 
and  other  companies  in  the  area  have  been  asked  whether  they  would  ^ 
permit  a study  of  the  problem  of  the  potential  displacement  of  workei^, 
under  the  condition  that  the  layoffs  would  be  made  known  well  in 
advance  of  the  fact,  and  the  affected  workers  would  also  be  identified.  I 

From  this  point  the  tadc  will  be  one  of  collectively  searching  for  appro-  | 

priate  work  for  these  workers,  and  of  preparing  them  psychologically  ' 

for  either  a permanent  or  temporary  change.  The  problem  has  been  so  | 

little-studied  that  the  most  effective  research  approach  to  it  has  not  yet  | 

been  decided.  But  MYCAC  is  lending  its  support  to  this  pioneering  ! 

endeavor  since  all  parties— business,  labor,  and  univeraity  researchers—  \ 

agree  that  the  effort  of  finding  an  acceptable  solution  is  justified;  the  | 

absence  of  a satisfactory  solution  is  deleterious  to  all.  I 


D.  MYCAC  IN  FERSlECnVE 
1.  The  Environment 

The  Mon-Yough  Region  diffei^  markedly  from  the  rest  of  Allegheny 
County  in  several  respects  which  are  pertinent  to  the  movers  and 
shakers  in  community  action  programs. 

Dominating  all  other  facts  is  the  heavily  industrial  character  of  the 
two  river  valleys  and  the  nearby  municipalities.  Dependence  upon  steel 
means  that  chants  in  this  industry  have  immediate  impact  upon  the 
families  of  the  region.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  that  die  decreasing 
ratio  of  men  to  machines  in  this  industry  through  the  decade  of  the  ’50’s 
was  accompanied  by  a relative  decline  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 
population  of  the  Region.  Though  there  was  a small  increase  of  less  than 
one  percent  from  1950  to  1960,  this  stands  in  clear  contrast  to  the  seven 
and  one-half  percent  increase  which  occurred  for  all  of  Allegheny 
County.  Relative  to  the  rest  of  the  County,  Mon-Yough  lost  population. 

Also  through  the  same  period  the  Region,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  County,  saw  an  aging  of  its  population.  In  1960  31.3  percent  of  its 
people  were  45  or  above,  more  than  a five  per  cent  increase  in  this  age 
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group  since  1950.  Similarly  there  was  a rise  of  3.5  per  cent  ( to  35.9 ) in 
the  group  aged  19  and  below,  reflecting  the  general  upward  movement 
in  the  birth  rate  after  World  War  II.  Of  necessity  these  increases  imply 
a decrease  in  numbers  in  the  group  from  2044,  which  is  also  not 
unusual.  However,  Mon-Yough  experienced  a sharper  loss  in  this  prime 
group  than  did  the  County  as  a whole.  Mon-Yough  showed  a dechne  of 
21.1  per  cent  (in  absolute  figures,  more  than  23,000  people)  while  Alle- 
gheny County  dropped  by  12.2  per  cent  in  this  age  group.  It  is  probably 
accurate  to  infer  from  this  that  Mon-Yough’s  deficit  in  the  20-44  group 
is  not  simply  the  result  of  the  natural  aging  process,  but  of  outward 
migration  as  well.  This  is  consistent  with  the  very  evident  fact  that  the 
Pittsburgh  metropohtan  area,  and  the  Mon-Yough  portion  of  it  in 
particular,  lost  ground  to  many  expanding  sections  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  It  could  not  complete  with  these  in  the  number  and  land  of 
employment  opportunities  which  it  conld  offer  to  its  youth  who  were 
entering  the  labor  market  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them  apparently 
moved  out  of  the  Region,  in  rather  larger  numbers  than  those  who 
moved  into  it. 

With  respect  to  the  non-white  segment  of  the  population,  there  was 
a moderate  increase  both  in  Mon-Yough  and  throughout  the  County, 
such  that  in  1960,  7.6  per  cent  of  the  Mon-Yough  peculation  was  non- 
white, with  the  comparable  figure  for  the  County  being  8.3  per  cent. 
These  numbers  mask  an  important  difference  occasioned  by  the  foct 
that  most  of  the  non-whites  in  the  County  are  concentrated  in  a few 
neighborhoods  in  Pittsburgh.  Mon-Yough’s  percentage  non-white  is 
only  about  half  that  of  Pittsburgh’s,  and  Pittsburgh’s  in  turn  is  small  in 
comparison  to  Washington  D.  C.,  Detroit,  Chicago,  etc.  Still  this  does 
not  mean  that  Mon-Yough’s  non-whites  (which  essentially  means 
Negroes ) are  so  few  in  number  as  to  be  inconsequential  to  community 
action  organizations.  Indeed  if  one  takes  the  perspective  which  is  de- 
veloped in  the  following  paragraphs,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  an 
intimate  linkage  between  the  racial  composition  of  a town  in  Mon- 
Yough,  its  tendency  to  grow  or  dechne,  the  prosperity  of  its  families, 
and  their  level  of  educatioa  The  value  of  this  perspective  h*es  mainly 
in  its  demonstration  of  the  interdependence  of  these  demographic, 
economic  and  educational  variables,  suggesting  that  fundamental 
change  (such  as  the  eradication  of  poverty)  caimot  be  accomplished 
when  remedial  efforts  are  concentrated  on  but  one  of  these  factors,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

This  perspective  is  comparative.  It  moves  the  level  of  discussion  from 
“Mon-Yough  in  relation  to  Allegheny  County”  which  has  been  used 
above  to  “the  relation  of  Mon-Yough’s  munidpahties  to  each  other.” 
There  are  31  such  local  units,  but  only  19  of  these  are  relevant  for  this 
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new  perspective.  Twelve  have  been  set  aside  because  each  has  less 
than  50  non-whites.  ( These  numbers  are  so  small  as  to  render  suspect 
any  conclusions  based  upon  them.)  The  19  remaining  Mon-Yough 
communities  each  had  more  than  50  non-whites  according  to  the  1960 
census. 

This  perspective  considers  these  19  municipalities  and  asks:  Are 
there  discernible  relationship  among  their  patterns  of  growth  ( or  de- 
cline), their  racial  compositions  and  the  changes  in  these  compositions, 
the  educational  levels  of  their  populations  and  the  incomes  of  their 
families?  Answers  are  provided  by  appropriate  analysis  of  data  con- 
tained in  the  tables  in  Appendix  A.  Since  the  inquiry  is  directed  toward 
comparison  of  these  19  with  each  other,  each  of  the  five  listed  variables 
was  converted  into  a rank-order.  This  permitted  each  community  to  be 
given  a rank  (horn  1 to  19)  on  each  of  the  variables,  making  possible 
the  computation  of  a rank-order  coefficient  of  correlation  between  each 
pair  of  variables.  The  resultant  coefficients,  contained  in  this  table, 
reveal  a pattern  of  association  which  ranges  (with  but  one  exception) 
from  mo^rate  to  very  strong. 

Several  of  these  relations  are  well-known  and  require  little  com- 
ment. It  is  not  surprising  that  the  fiistest  growing  communities  tend 
to  have  the  smallest  proportion  of  families  with  small  incomes  ( —.93) 
and  the  largest  proportion  of  people  who  have  completed  high  school 
(.76).  In  keeping  with  this,  the  communities  with  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  low-income  families  also  tend  to  have  smaller  percentages 
who  have  at  least  finished  high  school  ( —.84). 

The  remaining  two  variables  measure  cUfferent  aspects  of  a com- 
munit/s  racial  composition.  One  of  these  variables  is  static:  Percentage 
of  population  which  is  non-white  simply  indicates  the  proportion  of  the 
total  which  was  non-white  in  1960.  The  other  is  dynamic:  Percentage 
change  in  non-white  proportion  of  total  population  measures  the 
felatiae  change  which  occurred  through  the  decade  of  the  Ws.  Of  the 
two,  the  dynamic  variable  is  more  closely  associated  with  the  other 
three  than  is  the  static  one  (though  the  dynamic  and  static  variables 
are  also  rather  highly  related  to  each  other:  (.62).  This  suggests  that, 
for  example,  if  one  knows  the  direction  and  degree  of  a community's 
general  change  in  population,  he  can  probably  make  a more  accurate 
estimate  about  the  tendency  of  its  non-white  population  to  become 
more  or  less  prominent  (—.80)  than  he  can  make  about  its  relative 
prominence  at  one  point  in  time  (—.48).  It  also  says— and  this  is  espe- 
cially pertinent  for  planners  of  community  action— that  growing  com- 
munities in  Mon-Yough  tend  to  have  decreasing  proportions  of  non- 
whites, and  declining  communities  tend  to  have  increasing  percentages 
of  this  group. 
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Patterns  of  Association  among  Population  Change,  Racial  Composition, 
Change  in  Racial  Composition,  Family  Income  and  Educational 
Level  in  19  Mon-Yough  Communities 

Rank  Order  of: 

Percentage 


Percentage 
of  Families 

Percentage 

change  in 
non-white 

Percentage 
of  popula- 

with less 

of  population 

proportion 

tion  which 

than  $3000 

which  is 

of  total 

finished 

income 

non-white 

population 

high  school 

(1960) 

(1960) 

(1950-1960) 

( 1960) 

Bank  Order  oft 
Percentage  change 

in  population 

-.93*** 

-.48** 

-.80*** 

.76*** 

(1950-1960) 
Percentage  of 
families  with  less 
than  $3000  income 

.42* 

.78*** 

-,84*** 

(1960) 
Percentage  of 
population  which 
is  non-white 
(1960) 

Percentage  change 
in  non-white 
proportion  of 
total  population 

.62*** 

-.17 

(1950-1960)  -.48** 

Figures  are  Spearman  rank  order  correlation  coefficients. 
Probability  levels:  *.05  **.02  ***,01 


Thus,  even  in  a region  which  is  itself  declining,  there  are  internal 
changes  and  variations  which  fall  into  a rather  tight  pattern.  To  put  the 
matter  more  concretely,  in  Mon-Yough  low  income  groups  tend  to 
become  more  prominent  (in  percentage  terms)  in  communities  which 
are  losing  population  and  which  have  relatively  large  numbers  of 
people  with  low  levels  of  formal  education.  For  well-known  reasons, 
Negroes  as  a group  receive  less  education  and  lower  incomes  than  do 
whites  as  a group.  It  is  probably  the  case  that,  in  some  measure,  the 
Negro  populations  in  these  declining  communities  are  contributing  to 
the  larger  percentages  on  the  income  and  educational  variables.  This 
cannot  be  ascertained  directly,  because  census  breakdowns  do  not  give 
detailed  information  about  income  and  education  for  non-whites. 
Nevertheless,  from  what  is  known  there  is  room  for  some  doubt  about 
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this  interpretatioru  If  Negroes  by  themselves  were  accounting  for  the 
bulk  of  low-income  families  and  depressed  educational  levels,  the 
static  variable  should  be  rather  strcn^y  related  to  income  and  to  ed- 
ucation. But  it  is  not.  In  fact,  these  two  coefficients  are  the  weakest  in 
the  table.  One  of  them,  the  relation  between  the  percentage  non-white 
in  1960  and  the  percentage  with  a hi^  school  education  was  so  small 
(—.17)  as  not  to  reach  statistical  significance;  here  there  may  be  no 
association  at  all. 

It  may  be  useful  to  illustrate  the  general  pattern  shown  in  the  table 
by  comparing  three  Mon-You^  communities,  two  of  which  fell  near 
opposite  ends  on  the  five  rank-orders  and  one  which  stood  approxi- 
mately in  the  middle.  The  first  row  in  the  following  table  shows  that 
White  Oak  grew  rapidly  during  the  decade,  holding  the  second  rank 
position  on  this  viable;  McKeesport  lost  9.7  per  cent  and  stood  in 
11th  position;  while  Braddock,  which  lost  more  than  25  per  cent,  was 
17th  in  the  order,  two  ranks  above  the  bottom. 

More  than  any  other  Mon-Yough  community.  White  Oak  qualifies 
as  a “middle  class  suburb.”  Like  many  others  in  this  category,  it  ex- 
panded during  the  fifties,  moving  from  about  6000  to  slightly  more 
than  9000.  Its  small  non-white  population  of  63  in  1960  had  actually 
grown  by  16  during  the  period,  but  this  inorease  was  so  overshadowed 
by  its  total  growth  that  the  percentage  of  non-whites  in  its  total  actually 


Ranks  and  Percentages  for  Three  Mon-You^  Municipalities  on  Five 
Variables:  Population  Change,  Income,  Racial  Composition,  Change 
in  Racial  Composition  and  Education 

White  Oak  McKeesport  Braddock 
Rank  Percentage  Rank  Percentage  Rank  Percentage 

Chan^  in  Population 


(1950-60) 

2 

46.9 

11 

-9.7 

17 

-25.2 

Families  with  less 
than  $3000  income 
(1960) 

17 

8.3 

7 

19.6 

2 

25.6 

Non-white  popula- 
tion (1960) 

19 

0.5 

7 

7.9 

2 

23.6 

Change  in  non-white 
proportion  of  total 
population  (1950- 
1960) 

15 

-0.3 

13 

0.2 

1 

7,2 

Finished  high  school 
(1960) 

1 

51.4 

7 

31.4 

17 

26.0 
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declined  by  a small  amount.  More  than  half  of  its  residents  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  25  have  completed  high  school,  and  its  “poverty 
problem”^  is  not  of  great  magnitude  (8.3  per  cent  of  its  families  are 
in  the  low  income  group ) , 

McKeesport  by  any  standard  is  a heavily  industrial  dty.  Because  it 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Youghiogheny 
Rivers,  and  because  it  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Re^on  ( 45,589  in  1960) , 
it  functions  also  in  some  degree  as  a service,  trading  and  transportation 
center  for  other  Mon-Yough  communities.  Even  though  it  is  within 
commuting  distance  of  Pittsburgh  (40  minutes  from  the  business  dis- 
trict) it  has  not  been  developed  or  redeveloped  to  accommodate  urban 
workers  seeking  suburban  dwellings  and  space;  only  6.5  per  cent  of  its 
employed  residents  work  in  Pittsburg  (Appendix  A,  Table  Xllla).  In 
consequence  its  population  dropped  by  almost  ten  per  cent  between 
1950  and  1960,  while  its  proportion  of  Negroes  rose  slightly.  Because  of 
its  absolute  size,  McKeesport  already  has  the  second  largest  (dairton 
has  more)  number  of  Negroes  in  the  area;  these  people  are  mainly 
concentrated  in  and  around  one  public  housing  project  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Youghiogheny  River.  If  the  changes  noted  during  this 
decade  should  continue  along  a linear  trend,  McKeesport  will  diminish 
in  total  population  at  the  same  time  that  its  Negro  segment  will  grow 
both  absolutely  and  proportionately. 

This  pattern  is  much  more  marked  in  Braddock,  which  is  closer  to 
Pittsburgh  but  has  even  less  capacity  to  hold  its  populatioa  Losing 
more  than  a quarter  of  its  population  through  the  ten-year  span,  it 
also  showed  the  largest  gain  in  its  percentage  of  non-whites  (an  in- 
otease  which  was  absolute  as  well  as  proportionate).  More  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  families  received  less  than  $3000  in  I960,  and  ouly  26 
per  cent  of  its  adult  residents  had  gone  as  far  as  high  school  graduatioa 

There  is  an  instructive  if  not  altogether  welcome  lesson  in  these 
comparisons.  The  very  communities  with  the  gravest  problems  of 
poverty  are  also  the  ones  which  seem  to  be  steadily  losing  Ae  resources 
which  are  most  desperately  needed  to  cope  with  the  problems.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  the  localities  which  are  gaining  the  most 
important  of  these  resources-people— and  which  ^ow  the  highest 
levels  of  education  are  those  where  these  problems  are  relatively  less 
urgent.  Fighting  poverty  takes  money,  and  in  Mon-Yough  even  the 
modest  ten  per  cent  share  required  for  participation  in  Federal  pro- 
grams is  very  formidable,  whether  it  is  to  come  in  the  form  of  cash 
contributions  by  citizens,  from  local  governments  through  their  capac- 
ities to  levy  taxes,  or  by  services  or  facilities  in  kind.  \^te  Oak,  with 
more  than  half  of  its  families  in  the  “$7000  and  overi*  bracket^  is  in  a 
strong  position  to  reduce  poverty  within  its  boundaries,  but  it  has  little 
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poverty  to  reduce  (Appendix  A,  Table  XII).  But  in  Braddock  less  than 
20  per  cent  are  in  the  high  income  class,  while  more  than  25  per  cent 
received  incomes  in  1960  which  put  them  in  the  "poor”  category  by 
even  the  most  conservative  criterion  ( $3000 ) . 

These  sharp  and  ironic  contrasts  underscore  the  bindamental 
justification  for  the  creation  of  the  Mon-Yough  Community  Action 
Committee,  Inc.,  and  specifically  for  the  emerging  (though  stUl  pro- 
blematic) "synthetic  organization”  which  it  is  nurturing  and  strength- 
ening. These  organization  aspects  are  discussed  in  the  following 
section. 

2.  The  Organization 

The  formulation  or  me  plan,  the  emergence  of  the  organization,  and 
the  earliest  activities  of  the  Mon-Yough  Community  Action  Committee 
have  been  described  and  discussed.  The  emergence  of  this  organization 
into  a working  mechanism  with  a charter  to  promote  and  initiate 
change  is  a re^zed  fact;  the  admitted  scepticism  and  dubiousness  of 
the  observers,  which  were  present  throughout  most  of  their  relation- 
ship with  the  events  that  uiifolded  in  the  Mon-Yough  Region,  now  are 
gone.  In  their  place  is  the  belief  that  MYCAC’s  experiences  demon- 
strate that  "it  can  be  done.” 

MYCAC  is  now  an  operating  organization;  it  has,  at  least  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Washington  personnel  who  are  responsible  for 
deciding  about  the  future  of  community  action  committees,  justified 
its  existence  and  eligibility  for  continued  government  support.  Also, 
implicit  in  the  renewal  of  its  conduct  and  administration  grant,  is  the 
fact  that  the  synthesizing  process  has  been  accomplished.  However, 
the  full  synthesis  has  not  been  accomplished;  but,  one  must  no  longer 
hesitate  to  suggest  that  an  incomplete  synthesis  may  constitute  a neces- 
sary condition  for  the  fulfillment  of  organization-realization. 

TTie  full-synthesis  probably  will  be  achieved  when  the  elite  agents 
of  the  Region’s  political  and  business  leadership  take  steps  to  afiBrm 
positively  their  \^Ilingness  to  both  participate  in  and  support  the  role 
of  MYCAC.  At  this  point  the  political  segment  of  the  Region’s  power 
structure  has  remained  indifierent:  the  business  leadership  has  pro- 
vided token  support,  and  the  extent  of  future  union  support  is  to  be 
determined.  Noteworthy  throu^out  the  entire  organizational  effort 
has  been  the  absence  (ff  any  direct  and  manifest  hostility  to  the  idea 
and  the  formalization  of  the  community  action  committee  from  the 
political  and  business  leadership  and  this,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  has  engendered  the  necessary  climate  of  environmental  permis- 
siveness that  was  needed  to  effect  the  partial  synthesis. 

Essentially,  a climate  of  environmental  permissiveness  may  be  re- 
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garded  as  one  of  two  necessary  conditions  that  need  be  satisfied  if  a 
community  action  committee  is  to  succeed  in  the  evolution  from  an 
idea  to  a concretized  organization.  The  second  condition  is  that  the 
organization  identify  and  relate  its  goals  to  the  needs  of  that  segment 
of  the  population  which  it  wishes  to  represent  and  service.  This  condi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  satisfied.  The  degree  of  its  fulfillment  is 
directly  relatf  l to  the  relevant  pubKc^s  responsiveness  to  the  working 
philosophy  of  the  or^nization,  where  the  latter  is  communicated  and 
manifested  through  the  activities  of  the  organization. 

The  activities  of  MYCAC,  having  their  origin  in  the  dhfused  purview 
of  its  administrative-mission,  are  multi-dimensional.  The  eHorts  of  this 
community  action  organization,  in  the  narrowest  interpretation,  are 
directed  toward  promoting  and  affecting  change.  However,  in  the 
broader  interpretation,  the  operation  and  activities  have  as  their  foci 
the  individual,  the  organic  vested  interest  groups,  the  formal  bureau- 
cratic private  and  public  institutionalized  agencies,  and  the  general 
social-political-economic  milieu  of  the  total  environment  in  which 
people  live  and  work.  In  essence,  it  is  the  task  of  MYCAC  to  reshape 
and  weld  anew  the  sinews  of  personal  attachment  and  commitment  to 
community  life  and  progress  as  it  (simultaneously)  assumes  and  ful- 
fills the  role  of  a “nerve  center,”  Tbat  is,  MYCAC  is  responsible  for 
integrating  the  frayed  edges  of  the  social  fabric  into  a meaningful  and 
operationally  pliable  cloth. 

This  is  not  an  insurmountable  task,  but  it  is  not  a simple  or  readily 
attainable  task.  The  community  action  organization  is  people-oriented. 
It,  more  than  any  other  institution  or  organization,  has  to  fashion  a 
prt  ’ ,ct  from  the  rawest  and  least  malleable  of  all  resources— the  human 
being,  a resource  that  is  not  without  the  energy  to  resist  change  and  to 
articulate  its  discontent  with  any  attempt  to  transform  it  into  a new 
shape  and  form.  The  result  of  the  process  of  people-transformation 
should,  under  the  most  favorable  circum^ances,  appear  as  a viable  and 
more  productive  human  resource  whose  talents  have  no  opportunity- 
limits  other  than  those  imposed  by  social  attribution. 

It  is  axiomatic  to  asseri  that  human  beings  cannot  be  manipulated 
hreely;  it  equally  may  be  axiomatic  to  assert  that  the  environment  which 
provides  the  framework  within  wbidi  human  talent  de'^elops  will 
rarely  subscribe  to  the  very  broad  and  sometimes  undefined  goals  and 
objectives  of  a people-oriented  undertaking  with  a voluntary  and  pur- 
posively  demonstrative  expression  of  commitment  to  the  task  If  one 
accepts  these  as  basic  propositions,  one  also  ought  to  recognize  their 
impheations  for  the  role-execution  of  the  Mon-Yough  Community 
Action  Committee, 

With  reference  to  the  accomplishments  that  MYCAC  may  expect 
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from  its  activities,  it  is  suggested  that  all  substantive  results  will  follow 
once  and  after  its  clients  become  awakened  to  a consciousness  of  un- 
limited opportunities  for  the  development  and  the  exercise  of  their 
capabilities.  In  other  words,  a principal  prerequisite  for  all  activities 
that  MYCAC  hopes  to  sponsor  is  a motivated  dient.  Economic  poverty 
and  emotional  despair  are  conditions  of  the  body  and  the  mind  to 
which  human  beings  may  inure  themselves;  not  because  of  lethargy 
and  not  entirely  because  of  ignorance,  but  perhaps  because  of  an  effete 
optimism  that  ultimately  produced  a state  of  hypno*  ic  immobility  and, 
subsequently,  at  least  to  the  casual  observer,  an  attitude  of  defensive- 
ness and  indifference.  Neither  attribute  is  desirable,  for  they  militate 
against  effective  action  or  response  to  a promise  merely  of  assistance. 

Our  observations  of  the  MYCAC  operation  indicate  that  the  presence 
of  this  organization  may  have  catalyzed  these  attributes,  and  trans- 
formed them  into  positive  aggressiveness.  Clients  have  been  seeking- 
out  the  staff  of  MYCAC  for  advice,  guidance,  and  even  employment 
with  a renewed  confidence  as  they  circumvent  the  traditional  agencies 
of  assistance.  It  matters  little  that  MYCAC  is  inadequately  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  unexpected  demands  that  are  being  made  upon  it  by 
in^vidual  members  of  the  Region  and  that  it  often  is  unable  to  offer 
a realization  of  the  individual’s  expectations.  What  is  important,  if  not 
of  very  great  social  significance,  is  MYCACTs  “total  person”  approach 
to  the  individual.  This,  together  with  the  absence  of  vested  interest 
and  bureaucratic  restraints  which  otherwise  foster  caution  over  action, 
appears  to  have  created  a climate  for  inter-personal  communication  and 
t^t  that  might  be  lacking  in  other  relationships  these  clients  may  have 
experienced. 

The  clients  exist.  In  its  very  brief  life  MYCAC  has  managed  to  extend 
and  to  communicate  its  action-oriented  philosophy  to  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  residents  of  the  Mon-Yough  Region.  Evidence  of  this 
success  is  not  limited  to  the  fact  that  individuals  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive by  presenting  themselves  at  MYCAC’s  door.  Additional  evidence 
of  the  spontaneity  surrounding  this  community  action  organization 
and  the  latent  forces  which  it  seems  able  to  energize  is  provided  by 
its  entry  and  welcome  reception  into  the  area  of  recreation  for  the 
youth  of  the  Region.  Here,  as  previously  explained,  the  Mon-Yough 
Community  Action  Committee  acted  to  fill  a gap  in  the  ordinary 
services  that  citizens  are  accustomed  to  receive  from  their  municipal 
authority.  Noteworthy  in  this  instance  is  not  what  some  may  cite  as 
an  untoward  usurpation  of  a sphere  of  government,  uostead  it  is  the 
refreshing  fact  that  citizens  in  need  catne  to  MYCAC  and  were  able  to 
secure  a result.  This,  then,  is  regarded  as  evidence  to  support  the  con- 
tention tiiat  individuals  will  organize  themselves  to  bring  MYCAC  to 
their  doors. 
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With  reference  to  the  environmental  framework  and  its  impact  upon 
the  community  action  organization’s  activities,  one  cannot  overstate 
the  contribution  which  the  diverse  (hc^fully,  not  disparate)  individ- 
ual and  organizational  elements  of  the  Region  must  make  to  ensure 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  e£Eort  to  help  the  poor  as  they  try  to  help 
themselves.  In  the  aggregate,  it  is  necessary  for  the  community  to 
become  aware  and  sensitized  to  the  problems  of  the  poor.  From  a 
micro-scopic  analysis  the  Inescapable  conclusion  emerges:  MYCAC,  or 
a similar  organization,  must  demonstrate  both  a willingness  and  a 
capacity  to  co-ordinate  its  activities  with  the  extant  and  more  tradi- 
tional institutions;  also,  it  must  be  willing  to  play  a complementary 
role;  and,  not  the  least  in  importance,  it  must  accept  the  responsibility 
for  innovating  creatively  and  constructively  whenever  it  is  deemed 
necessary. 

In  other  words,  although  MYCAC  is  essentially  an  organization 
created  to  identify  and  to  reflect  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  while  it 
must  permit  the  poor  to  participate  in  the  development  of  a community 
action  program,  it  must  overcome  the  burden  presented  to  it  by  the 
environment  in  which  it  seeks  to  operate.  It  must  restructure  attitudes 
present  in  the  environment  to  generate  the  forces  that  lead  to  its  un- 
qualified acceptance  in  the  community.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  lead, 
push,  pull,  and  perhaps  cajole  the  entire  resources  of  a community 
towards  the  development  and  the  implementation  of  a comprehenave 
and  integrative  campaign  against  the  destructive  forces  of  human 
impoverishment. 

Surely,  this  amounts  to  an  overwhelming  task.  It  is  especially  so 
when  one  recalls  the  earlier  prescription,  now  stated  explicitly:  a suc- 
cessful and  continuously  effective  conununity  action  organization  is 
deemed  probably  only  so  long  as  the  organization  retains  its  independ- 
ence and  in  the  process  of  prosecuting  its  mission  remains  an  apolitical 
institution. 

The  description  of  MYCAC’s  relations  with  its  environmental  givens, 
and  the  chronicle  of  its  origin  and  organizational  structure  serve  to 
illustrate  how  the  institutionalization  of  a s}mthetic  organization  ought 
to  evolve.  It  may  have  occurred  by  accident,  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  initial  success  of  MYCAC— in  die  formative  stage— is  a reflection  of 
its  leaderships’  conscious  determination  to  succeed  and  their  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  of  the  extant  and  competing  social  service  agencies  in  the 
Region.  The  latter  is  evidenced  by  the  participatory  role  that  MYCAC 
extends  to  such  organizations,  by  the  overlapping  membership  on  its 
Board  of  Directors  and  its  Advisory  Committee,  and  by  its  respect  of 
jurisdictional  lines  in  general. 

The  MYCAC  proposals,  either  the  ones  submitted  to  Washington 
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or  in  the  pre-submission  stage  of  development,  are  consistent  with  the 
broad  objectives  of  a people-oriented  effort  which  is  directed  toward 
ameliorating  (if  not  eliminating)  personal  poverty.  These  efforts,  and 
they  take  a variety  of  forms,  are  designed  to  help  the  old,  the  young, 
the  teenager,  and  the  unemployed  or  the  marginally  employed  husband 
of  a young  and  growing  family.  These  are  the  persons  that  need  to  be 
helped  in  a small  and  economically  stagnant  area,  an  area  facing  the 
prospect  of  inevitable  decline  and  one  in  which  the  poor  population 
is  largely  unable  to  help  itself  or  to  expect  significant  assistance  hnm 
traditional  sources  of  aid. 

Throu^  MYCAC,  as  it  should  be  with  other  community  action 
organizations,  the  emphasis  is  directed  primarily  upon  the  individual; 
to  secure  the  necessary  restructuring  of  Ms  attitudes,  and  to  enable  the 
development  of  his  capabilities  so  as  to  improve  the  probability  that 
such  an  affected  human  being  will  afterward  better  be  able  to  “help 
himself.”  Of  course,  the  given  community,  will  derive  considerable 
benefits  from  the  achieved  transformation. 

Is  the  success  of  MYCAC  assured?  Is  the  success  inevitable?  These 
are  two  legitimate  questions  diat  ought  to  be  considered,  particularly 
when  the  basic  issue  is  concerned  wi^  a public  policy  question:  ought 
the  federal  government  subsidize  and  sustain  community  action  pro- 
grams; have  all  the  alternatives  been  examined  and  evaluated? 

This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  these  questions,  but  it  seems  incumbent 
to  generalize  in  order  to  place  all  that  has  been  said  about  MYCAC  and 
community  action  in  proper  perspective.  Therefore,  it  may  be  left  to 
others  the  task  of  measuring  and  assessing  the  technological  efficiency 
of  the  community  action  alternative.  However,  the  following  observa- 
tions seem  pertinent: 

1.  The  “input”  provided  by  the  community  action  committee,  as  it 
seeks  to  effect  the  process  of  people-transformation,  is  education. 
In  the  broadest  construction  of  this  word,  it  has  the  responsibility 
for  collecting  and  disseminating  inform.ation  about  opportunities 
that  will  permit  the  “pooi^’  to  maximize  their  intal%  of  socio- 
econotm'c  welfare  services  that  are  available  in  their  communities; 
it  must  contribute  to  improving  the  efficiency  with  which  such 
services  are  dispensed;  it  must  tnake  the  total  community  and  the 
designated  recipients  of  community  action  services  cognitively 
aware  of  the  opportunity,  the  need,  and  the  possibility  of  cooperat- 
ing to  ameliorate  effectively  personal  poverty  through  thorough 
diagnosis  and  appropriate  action;  it  must  develop  and  also  imple- 
ment action  projects  to  demonstrate  that  the  process  is  both  accom- 
plishable and  worthy  of  support; 
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2.  The  "method"  used  by  the  community  action  committee  is  really 
a micro  application  of  public  investment  to  enlarge  the  capitalized 
value  of  Ae  human  resource.  This  end  is  achieved  either  throu^ 
immediate  job-placement  or  through  an  alteration  of  the  ftiture 
rate  of  discount  that  is  used  to  capitalize  the  value  of  a producing 
resource.  The  latter  end  is  achieved  through  a variety  of  methods, 
but  four  of  the  most  obvious  are  identified  because  of  their  direct 
relevance  to  the  understanding  of  conununity  action:  extending 
of  the  human  beings’  own  time  horizon;  ii  creasing  the  number  of 
years  of  productive  services  that  he  may  actually  render;  by  per- 
sonal upgrading,  which  thereby  transfonns  the  nature  of  the 
human  being’s  resource  state;  and,  by  reducing  the  costs  and  the 
associated  risks  attached  to  his  employment  status,  as  perceived 
by  an  employer; 

3.  The  "result”  of  the  means  and  the  method  should  be  recognized 
for  what  it  is:  a contribution  to  the  hiture  in  the  form  of  an 
expected  enlargement  of  the  individual’s  productive  capabilities, 
the  realization  of  which  is  contingent  upon  other  investments  and 
economic  developments  that  will  provide  the  assurances  needed 
for  a full  utilization  of  human  resources  and  less  waste  in  their 
current  uses. 


The  principal  implication  of  these  observations  is  to  suggest  that  the 
contribution  which  an  organization  such  as  MYCAC  can  be  expected 
to  make  to  the  elimination  of  poverty  is  limited,  at  least  within  a given 
community.  The  national  or  aggregate  impact  from  an  interaction  of  a 
multitude  of  individual  community  action  committees  is  likely  to  be 
greater  than  each  one’s  own  effect  in  its  own  area. 
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THE  MON-YOUGH  REGION:  A 
DEMOGRAPHIC  AND  ECONOMIC 

PROFILE 


The  Mon-Yough  Region  consists  of  31  poKtically  autonomous  com- 
munities in  the  South-Eastern  section  of  Allegheny  County.  These 
communities  border  upon  the  City  of  Kttsburgh  directly  and  extend 
to  the  east  and  the  south  of  the  City.  They  comprise  a contiguous 
geographic  bloc  and  are  characterized  as  much  by  diversity  as  they 
are  by  uniformities  with  respect  to  their  economic  and  demographic 
features. 

This  profile  of  the  Mon-Yough  Region,  and  the  individual  com- 
munities within  it,  has  been  prepared  (a)  to  acquaint  the  population 
of  the  Region  with  the  characteristics  of  the  area  in  which  they  live; 

(b)  to  give  direction  to  members  of  the  Mon-Yough  Region  who  are 
concerned  with  the  state  of  poverty  that  exists  in  the  area,  and  who 
may  wish  to  secure  hreedom  from  or  to  protect  themselves  against 
poverty  by  availing  themselves  of  the  services  that  can  be  obtained 
through  community  action  activities;  and  (c)  to  indicate  the  implica- 
tions for  community  action. 

The  focus  of  the  study  is  upon  the  people  who  reside  in  the  Region, 

Their  demographic  and  economic  characteristics  are  described,  and 
the  implications  which  these  characteristics  have  for  the  design  and 
implementation  of  anti-poverty  programs  are  discussed.  Althou^  the  i 

communities  must  accept  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  improving  S 

their  economic  and  social  welfare  and  for  making  the  decisions  about  | 

programs  and  the  priority  which  such  programs  are  to  receive,  this  | 

report  does  identify  the  communities  which  appear  to  be  most  urgently  \ 

in  need  for  help  from  the  ofiSces  of  the  community  action  program.  The  | 

study  also  identifies  some  of  the  problem-areas  in  which  community 
action  programs  might  be  undertaken. 

Finally,  this  study  shows  a community  action  organization  that  it  is 
possible  to  both  inventory  and  interpret  meaningfully  the  salient 
characteristics  of  an  area  by  relying  upon  relatively  simple  and  most 
readily  available  data— i.e.,  publications  of  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments. Indirectly,  this  profile  should  engender  an  appreciation  for 
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data  among  community  action  leaders  to  identify  and  justify  their 
proposals  and  programs  for  action;  it  should  sharpen  their  appetite  for 
more  information  about  their  areas  and  the  people  they  are  to  service; 
it  should  stimulate  them  to  maintain  data  on  their  own  projects  for 
use  in  program  evaluation  analysis;  and  it  should  encourage  them  to 
request  that  other  agencies,  with  access  to  relevant  data,  maintain  and 
loan  to  them  all  information  that  may  be  needed  in  preparing  and 
justifying  the  campaign  against  poverty. 

These  facts,  and  their  analysis,  reflect  the  economic  and  social 
problems  and  needs  of  the  Mon-Yough  Region  and  point  to  the  need 
for  community  action. 


A.  POPULATION  AND  POPULATION  CHANGE 

Table  I of  Appendix  A shows  the  size  of  the  peculation  within  each 
community  for  the  years  1950  and  1960,  as  of  April  1.  The  Table  shows, 
also,  the  percent  of  change  in  the  population  of  each  community  on 
a 1950  base. 

1.  Highlights; 

A.  Examination  cf  the  Table  reveals  that  11  communities  had  ex- 
perienced an  increase  of  population  while  20  communities  of  the 
Region  had  decreased  in  populate  .. 

1.  In  absolute  terms,  the  City  of  McKeesport  experienced  the 
largest  population  decrease.  Its  1960  population  was  49  thousand  less 
than  its  population  of  1950. 

2.  lire  population  of  Braddock  declined  by  slightly  more  than  four 
thousand,  and  the  population  of  Duquesne  and  Homestead  declined 
by  approximately  2.5  thousand. 

B.  Of  the  11  communities  whose  population  increased.  West  Mi£3in 
experienced  the  largest  gain.  Its  population  rose  by  9.3  thousand.  This 
community  was  followed,  in  descending  order  of  population  increase, 
by  Elizabeth  Township,  North  Versailles,  White  Oak,  Liberty,  Port 
Vue,  West  Homestead,  Munhall,  Braddock  Hills,  Forward  Township, 
and  East  McKeesport. 

C.  In  percentage  terms,  the  communities  of  Rankin,  Glassport,  and 
Braddock  were  ^e  largest  losers  of  p(^ulatioa  In  each  the  1960 
population  was  25  percent  smaller  than  the  1950  population. 

1.  East  Pittsburgh,  Versailles,  Wall,  and  Wihner^g  lost  between 
18  and  22  percent  of  their  1950  population, 

2.  Population  decreases  between  10  and  15  percent  were  experi- 
enced by  Duquesne,  Turtle  Creek,  Lincoln,  and  North  Braddock, 
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D.  The  largest  rate  of  population  inorease  took  place  in  Liberty.  The 
1960  population  of  this  community  was  2^  times  greater  than  its  size 
in  1950. 

1.  The  population  increases  of  West  Mifi^,  White  Oak,  Elizabeth 
Township,  and  North  Versailles  ranged  from  51.7  percent  to  38.3 
percent. 

2.  The  communities  of  West  Homestead,  Port  Vue,  and  Braddock 
Hills  experienced  population  increases  of  27.6,  25.3  and  22.8  percent 
respectively. 

3.  The  other  communities,  with  more  population  in  1960  than  in 
1950,  were  East  McKeesport,  Forward  Township,  and  MunhalL  The 
respective  percent  of  inorease  was  9.4, 9.3,  and  5.3. 

E.  In  the  decennial  period  1950—1960,  the  aggregate  population  of 
the  Mon-Yough  Region  remained  almost  consist,*  the  population  of 
Allegheny  County,  of  which  the  Region  is  a part,  increased  by  7.5 
percent. 

In  1950  the  Region  constituted  17.7  percent  of  the  County’s  total 
population,  whereas  in  1960  the  Region’s  share  of  the  County’s  total 
population  was  16.6  percent. 

1.  Within  the  Mon-Yough  He^on,  itself,  the  City  of  McKeesport^s 
share  of  population  declined  hrom  33.3  percent  in  1950  to  27.9  percent 
in  i960. 

2.  In  1950,  the  10  communities  with  the  largest  Mon-Yough  popu- 
lation constituted  69  percent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  residing 
in  the  Region.  In  1960,  the  share  of  the  Region’s  population  residing 
in  the  10  lar^st  communities  was  still  69  percent. 

However,  the  rank-ordering  of  the  top  ten  communities  did  not 
remain  the  same.  Also,  the  composition  of  the  top  ten  communities  did 
not  remain  unchanged.  North  Versailles  moved  into  the  top  ten,  and 
Homestead  moved  out. 

2.  ImpHcationst 

A.  The  data  presented  in  Table  I are  not  sufficient  to  enable  an 
identification  of  particular  problem  areas,  suitable  for  community 
action  programs,  diat  may  exist  within  any  community.  Furthamore, 
they  are  not  adequate  guides  for  establishing  a priority  listing  when 
funds  are  to  be  allocated  for  implementing  community  action  programs 
under  the  aegis  of  a Mon-You^  Region  effort.  Similarly,  the  levying 
of  assessments  to  finance  Mon-Yough  programs  ought  not  to  be  de- 
termined solely  on  the  basis  of  population  size. 

B.  The  data  do  serve  to  sugge^  that  the  Mon-Yough  Region  is  made- 
up  of  two  distinctly  different  types  of  communities:  growing  ones  and 
declining  ones.  More  precisely,  the  growing  community  most  likely  is 
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experiencing  either  a relative  expansion  in  general  employment  op- 
portunities or  experiencing  an  increase  in  the  income  level  of  its 
population  vtrhich  is  independent  of  any  changes  in  the  employment 
structure  within  the  community.  Of  course,  both  phenomena  may  be 
interacting  simultaneously.  The  declining  community,  on  the  other 
hand,  most  likely  reflects  a declining  employment-opportunity  struc- 
ture within  its  local  economy. 

C.  Also,  the  data  serve  to  suggest  that  the  Mon-Yough  Region’s 
ability  to  influence  the  direction  and  tenor  of  coimty-level  decision- 
making declined  from  1950  in  relation  to  the  entire  Coimty  sub- 
divisions—when  political  influence  is  related  to  p(^ulation. 

This  slight  diminution  in  Mon -Tough’s  intra-County  political 
strength  becomes  more  pronounced  if  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  County,  That  is,  in  1950  the  Mon-You^  Region  con- 
stituted 32  percent  of  the  total  Cotmty-less-Pittsburgh  population  and 
only  26  percent  of  the  comparable  1960  population. 

Now,  since  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  is  excluded  from  the  anti- 
poverty program  for  the  County,  this  provides  some  justification  for 
the  creation  of  the  Mon-Yough  Community  Action  Committee  to  deal 
with  the  particular,  and  perhaps  unique  problems  confronting  each 
individual  cmnmunity  or  the  Region  as  a whole. 


B.  AGE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  POPULATION 

Tables  II,  III,  and  Ula  of  Appendix  A,  deal  with  the  age  structure  of 
the  total  p(^ulation  in  each  community,  for  the  Mon-You^  Region, 
and  for  Allegheny  County,  Table  II  shours  the  number  of  persons  in 
each  area,  grouped  by  selected  ages,  for  1950  and  1960.  Table  III  shows 
the  percentage  distribution  of  each  community’s  population  by  the 
selected  age  group.  Table  Ilia,  derived  from  Table  II,  shows  the 
decennial  percent  of  change  in  the  size  of  each  age  group. 

Each  entry  in  Table  Ilia  may  be  interpreted  as  a measure  of  the 
speed  with  which  the  changes  in  the  age  composition  of  the  population 
for  each  community  had  taken  place  from  1950  to  1960.  Also,  the  data 
presented  in  Table  Ula  describe  the  rates  of  change  which  should  have 
ttdcen  place  in  each  community’ s supply  of  special  services  and  facilities 
for  persons  within  the  selected  age  groups  (especially  for  the  group  19 
years  and  under  and  the  group  65  and  over)  the  level  of  per-capita 
output  of  such  community-provided  services  teas  to  remain  constant 
— i.e.,  equal  to  what  it  was  in  1950. 
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1.  Highlights: 

A.  The  proportion  of  persons  age  65  years  and  older  in  the  Mon- 
Yough  Re^on  increased  2.4  percent  between  1950  and  1960.  This 
increase  was  larger  than  the  increase  for  the  County. 

1.  Twenty-eight  conununities  within  the  Region  experienced  an 
increase  in  the  prc^ortion  of  persons  age  65  and  over. 

Three  communities— Braddocfc  Hills,  Elizabeth  Township,  and 
West  Homestead— experienced  sli^t  decreases. 

2.  In  nineteen  of  the  communities,  the  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  “senior  citizens"  was  greater  than  the  average  increase  that  took 
place  in  the  Region. 

Excluding  TraSord,  the  greater  portion  of  which  lies  outside 
of  the  Region,  the  largest  increases  in  the  proportion  of  persons  age  65 
and  over  occurred  in  West  Elizabeth  and  Duquesne.  In  each,  the  pro- 
portion of  senior  citizens  in  the  total  population  increased  5 percent. 
Increases  ranging  firom  4 to  5 percent  were  experienced  by  Rankin, 
Wall,  Homestead,  Wilmerding,  and  East  Pittsburgh. 

B.  The  average  change  in  the  Region’s  share  of  persons  age  19  years 
and  under  was  an  increase  of  3.5  percent.  This  increase  was  less  than 
the  increase  for  the  County. 

1.  The  number  of  younger  persons,  expressed  as  a percent  of  each 
community’s  total  population,  increased  in  27  communities. 

The  four  communities  that  experienced  a decrease  in  the  pro- 
portion of  younger  persons  were  Liberty,  Trafford,  Whitaker,  and 
Dravosburg. 

2.  In  seven  communities,  the  increase  equalled  or  exceeded  the 
average  increase  experienced  by  the  Region.  The  largest  increase  oc- 
curred in  West  Homestead— in  this  community  the  proportion  of  its 
population  age  19  and  under  increased  from  29.9  percent  in  1950  to 
37.0  percent  in  1960.  The  other  six,  arranged  in  descending  order  of 
increase,  were:  Lincoln,  Port  Vue,  Elizabeth  Township,  Munhall, 
Duquesne,  and  Rankin. 

C.  There  were  six  communities  which  experierced  an  increase  in 
both  the  younger  and  the  older  age  groups  that  exi,^3ded  the  increases 
for  the  Region.  These  were:  Duquesne,  Lincoln,  Munhall,  Rankin, 
Trafford,  and  Whitaker. 

In  only  one  community,  Lincoln,  was  the  increase  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  younger  persons  and  older  persons  greater  than  the 
increases  for  the  County. 

D.  An  examination  of  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  the  number 
of  persons  age  45  to  64  years  shows  the  Region  to  have  experienced  a 
greater  increase  than  the  County.  In  the  Region,  persons  in  this  age 
group  comprised  a larger  share  of  the  total  population  in  1960  than 
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they  did  in  1950— the  increase  was  2.5  percent.  The  corresponding 
increase  for  the  County  was  less  than  half  of  one  percent. 

1.  In  28  communities  the  relative  share  of  total  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  45  to  64  years  increased  from  1950  to  1960.  In  13 
communities,  the  increase  exceeded  the  average  increase  for  the 
Regioa  The  largest  percentage  shifts  occurred  in  Braddock  Hills  ( 6.6 ) , 
Whitaker  (5.7),  Dravosburg  (3.8),  TrafFord  (3.8),  and  East  McKees- 
port (3.6). 

The  three  communities  in  which  the  proportion  of  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  45  and  64  years  declined  were  White  Oak,  West 
Elizabeth,  and  West  Homestead. 

E.  The  direction  of  change  associated  with  the  structural  shifts  in 
the  proportion  of  total  population  between  the  ages  of  20  to  44  years 
was  the  same  for  the  County,  the  Region,  and  each  community  within 
the  Region— the  proportion  of  the  population  in  this  age  group  de- 
creased from  1950  to  1960.  The  decrease  for  the  County  was  7.3 
percent;  the  decrease  for  the  Region  was  8.9  percent.  That  is:  in  1950 
persons  between  these  ages  constituted  39.9  percent  of  the  County’s 
population  and  41.2  percent  of  the  Region’s  population,  but  in  1960 
the  proportions  declined  to  32.6  percent  and  32.3  percent  respectively. 

1.  In  fourteen  of  the  communities,  the  decline  in  the  proportion 
of  persons  between  the  ages  of  20  to  44  years  within  the  total  popula- 
tion exceeded  the  decrease  experienced  by  the  Region  as  a whole. 

In  seven  communities  the  decline  exceeded  10  percent.  The 
greatest  decrease  occurred  in  Glassport— the  share  of  total  population 
occupied  by  this  age  group  in  1960  was  13.8  percent  less  than  it  was 
in  19M.  The  other  six  communities  in  which  Ae  decline  exceeded  10 
percent  for  this  age  group,  arranged  in  descending  order,  were:  Mun- 
hall.  Port  Vue,  Clairton,  McKeesport,  Lincohi,  and  Homestead. 

F.  A consolidation  of  the  age  group  20  to  44  years  with  the  age 
group  45  to  64  years  embraces  that  component  of  a community’s 
population  which  is  most  likely  to  be  engaged  in  productive  activities. 

In  every  area— County,  Region,  and  each  community— the  pro- 
portion of  population  between  the  ages  of  20  to  64  years  was  lower 
in  1960  than  it  was  in  1950. 

1.  In  the  County,  the  proportion  of  total  population  in  this  *"pro- 
ductive”  age  group  declin^  ^m  61.6  percent  to  54.7  percent.  The 
comparable  figures  for  the  Mon-You^  Region  were  60.6  percent  and 
54.4  percent. 

2.  For  the  individual  communities  within  the  Region,  the  range 
of  the  decline  was  from  less  than  one  percent  in  Liberty  to  13.0  per- 
cent in  Glassport 

In  sixteen  communities,  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  popula- 
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tion  between  the  ages  of  20  to  64  years  was  greater  than  the  average 
decline  in  the  Re^n.  These  communities,  arranged  in  descending 
order,  were:  Glassport,  Munhall,  Port  Vue,  McKeesport,  Clairton, 
Lincoln,  West  Elizabeth,  Rankin,  North  Braddock,  Wall,  Homestead, 
Braddock,  Duquesne,  North  Versailles,  and  West  Homestead. 

2.  Implications: 

A.  The  structural  changes  in  the  age  distributions  for  the  com- 
munities of  the  Mon-Yough  Region  assume  great  signiScance  when 
viewed  from  the  perspective  wMch  emphasizes  the  maintenance  and 
the  development  of  human  resources.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  the 
Region,  between  1950  and  1960,  has  aged.  Not  so  apparent,  but  not  to 
be  overlooked,  is  the  trend  that  is  revealed  by  the  data.  That  is,  with 
respect  to  the  age  structure  of  the  communities  it  should  be  expected 
that  the  population  will  continue  to  age. 

The  Region's  population  of  persons  within  the  most  productive 
age  group  (20  to  44  years)  declined  sharply  in  the  decennial  period. 
Ihis  is  probably  the  result  of  a net  outward  migration  of  productive 
talent  from  the  Region.  This,  however,  is  not  the  sole  cause  for  the 
relative  aging  of  the  population.  It  is  certainly  a contributing  factor, 
but  there  were  significant  increases  in  the  absolute  number  of  persons 
age  65  years  and  over  in  the  communities  and  in  the  Region  as  a whole. 

L The  increase  in  the  number  of  older  persons,  ones  who  no  longer 
can  be  expected  to  be  active  partidpants  in  the  labor  market,  suggests 
that  every  community  should  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  increase  the 
supply  of  geriatric  sodal  welfare  services  it  offers  to  its  population— 
ranging  from  health  care  to  recreation  to  provisions  for  income  main- 
tenance. 

2.  Such  services  are  largely  provided  by  and  subsidized  through 
County  and  State  agencies,  but  the  higher  rate  of  increase  for  this 
component  of  total  population  which  prevails  in  the  Region,  as  con- 
trasted with  developments  in  the  County,  suggests  that  the  Region's 
problems  might  be  coped  with  more  effidently  and  effectively  if 
programs  were  developed  and  administered  at  the  local  level. 

B.  In  contrast  with  the  developments  in  the  County,  the  Mon-You^ 
Region  has  suffered  a disproportionately  greater  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  between  the  ages  of  20  to  44  years  and  experienced  a 
greater  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  between  the  ages  of  45  to 
64  years.  The  net  consequence  of  these  changes  is  to  make  the  problems 
of  the  Region  different  horn  the  problems  of  the  County.  It  must  be 
stressed  t^t  the  diffdence,  however,  should  be  regarded  as  one  of 
degree  and  not  as  one  of  type. 
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1.  The  net  outward  migration  of  persons  from  the  Re^on,  as  well 
as  from  the  County,  may  have  reduced  or  eliminated  much  of  the 
social  and  economic  adversity  that  otherwise  would  have  prevailed  in 
the  area  between  1950  and  1960.  In  fact,  it  may  have  even  concealed  or 
diverted  attention  from  any  economic  impoverishment  that  may  exist 
in  the  area.  Now,  however,  the  Re^on  can  no  lon^r  place  as  much 
reliance  upon  migration  as  a mechanism  for  inducing  community 
adjustment  to  economic  adversity.  may  the  County. 

Furthermore,  ^ven  that  occupational  and  industrial  mobility 
tend  to  decline  with  a^,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Re^cn  can  no  longer 
place  much  reliance  upon  mobility  to  assure  itself  that  individuals 
be  less  vulnerable  and  better  abl  to  combat  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic deprivation  by  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  that  may  exist 
in  the  local  economies  or  outside  of  them. 

2.  Now,  since  institutionalized  help  is  recognized  as  a socially 
le^timate  medium  through  which  individuals  may  be  assisted  and 
prepared  to  grapple  with  the  vicissitudes  of  an  uncertain  economic 
environmoit,  it  may  be  said  that  the  communities  of  the  Mon-Yough 
Re^on  require  greater  and  more  immediate  help  than  does  the  rest 
of  the  County. 

Again,  this  is  an  instance  in  the  identification  of  needs 

and  the  necessary  coordination  of  efforts  is  likely  to  be  efficiently  and 
effectively  accomplished  through  local  initiative  and  administration. 

3.  An  obvious  result  of  the  changes  in  the  age  structure  of  the 
population  is  that  the  Mon-Yongh  Re^on^s  pool  of  available  man- 
power has  been  significantly  diminished.  In  the  short-run,  where  this 
is  the  consequence  of  supply  adjusting  to  changes  in  the  demand  for 
labor,  this  result  is  deemed  desirable.  However,  in  the  lon^r-run  the 
paucity  of  manpower  in  the  prime  years  of  working  life  may  redound 
to  the  disad^^tage  of  the  Re^on  if  tl.e  expansion  of  industrial  ao 
tivity  is  made  contingent  upon  an  available  pool  of  labor. 

The  communities  of  the  Re^on  can  do  little  to  hold  its  younger 
persons  captive  in  anticipation  of  an  improvement  in  the  relative 
economic  opportunities  abided  them  in  the  Re^on.  Still,  efforts  can 
be  directed  toward  developing  the  talents  and  expanding  the  indus- 
trial viability  of  the  new  entrants  into  the  labor  market.  It  matters 
little  that  market  incentives  may  draw  such  persons  away  from  the 
Redon's  economy;  of  greater  importance  is  that  the  Re^on  develop 
the  facilities  and  demonstrate  its  ability  to  provide  industry  with 
qualified  workers  so  that  when  the  demand  is  made  it  will  be  satisfied. 
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C.  THE  NON-WHITE  POPULATION 


Tables  IV  through  Vn  of  Appendix  A present  date  dealing  \vith 
the  non-white  component  of  the  total  population  in  the  areas  under 
study. 

Table  IV  shows  the  number  of  non-whites  in  the  Region  and  in 
each  of  the  communities  for  the  years  1950  and  1960.  Date  for  the 
County  are  also  presented.  In  addition,  he  Table  suows  the  non-white 
population  as  a percent  of  the  totel  population  for  each  of  the  selected 
years  in  the  ^ven  areas. 

1*  Hi^ili^tst 

A.  The  proportion  of  non-whites  in  the  Mon-Yough  Region  and  in 
AUegjbeny  County  increased  from  1950  to  1960. 

1.  In  both  1950  and  1960,  the  proportion  of  non-white:,  in  the 
Redon’s  population  was  lower  than  the  proportion  ot  non-whites  in 
the  population  of  the  County. 

2.  If  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  is  excluded  from  the  County,  the 
proportion  of  non-whites  in  the  County  is  reduced  from  8.3  percent 
in  1960  to  3.3  percent  This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  Region  s racial 
structure  in  1960.  The  proportion  of  the  Redon’s  totel  population  that 
was  classified  as  non-white  by  the  Census  was  7.6. 

With  Pittsburg  excluded,  61.4  percent  of  the  non-whites  living 
in  Allegheny  County  resided  in  the  Mon-Yough  Region. 

B.  In  19W,  for  seven  Mon-Yough  communities  the  proportion  of 
non-whites  in  the  totel  population  exceeded  the  average  for  the 
Region.  In  six  of  these  communities,  the  proportion  of  non-whites  in 
the  total  population  was  greater  than  the  County’s  average. 

The  six  communities  were:  Rankin,  Braddock,  Clairton,  Home- 
stead, Duquesne,  and  Braddock  Hills,  lire  seventh  commumty  was 
McKeesport. 

1.  In  six  communities,  the  non-white  component  of  total  popula- 
tion made-up  from  5.0  percent  to  7.6  percent  of  the  1960  population. 

These  communities  are:  North  Braddock,  North  Versailles, 
Elizabeth,  West  Mi^Bin,  Forward  Township,  and  East  Pittsburgh. 

2,  In  one-lhiid  of  the  Mon-Yough  communities  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  1960  population  was  classified  as  non-white. 

These  communities  are:  Whitaker,  Lincoln,  East  McKeesport, 
Munhall,  White  Oak,  Glassport,  Turtle  Creek,  Pitcairn,  Dravosburg, 
and  the  portion  of  Tmfiord  defined  as  within  the  Mon-Yough  Region. 

C.  Althou^  the  proportion  of  non-whites  in  the  totel  population 
increased  from  1950  to  1960  for  the  Region  as  a whole,  there  were 
thirteen  communities  in  which  this  general  change  did  not  occur. 
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1.  In  eight  comiminities  the  change  in  the  racial  structure  of  the 
population  was  such  that  the  proportion  of  non-whites  in  the  total  pop- 
ulation was  lowered. 

The  largest  decreases  occurred  in  Braddock  Hills  and  West 
Elizabeth.  In  both,  the  proportion  of  non-whites  decreased  5.4  percent. 
In  Elizabeth  Township  and  West  Mi£3in  the  proportion  of  non-white 
persons  to  the  total  population  decreased  2.2  and  2.0  percent,  respec- 
tively. In  Lincoln,  Forward  Township,  White  Oak,  and  Glassport  the 
non-white  component  of  the  total  population  decreased  less  than  one 
percent  from  1950  to  1960. 

2.  Non-whites  as  a percent  of  total  population  remained  the  same 
for  1950  and  1960  in  five  communities:  Dravosburg,  Htcaim,  Trafford, 
Turde  Creek,  and  West  Homestead. 

D.  In  seven  communities,  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  non- 
whites in  the  total  population  from  1950  to  1960  was  greater  than 
3 percent. 

This  occurred  in  Braddock  (7.2),  Duquesne  (5.3),  Kankin  (4.9), 
Homestead  (4.7),  Clairton  (4.5),  East  Pittsburgh  (3.4),  and  North 
Braddodc  (3.2). 

2.  duplications: 

A.  General  Statement  of  Values. 

If  all  persons  were  homogeneous  with  respect  to  racial  attributes 
there  would  have  been  no  need  to  accord  special  consideration  to  the 
non-white  component  of  the  Mon-Yough  population.  Similarly,  even  if 
there  were  an  absence  of  homogeneity  with  respect  to  racial  attributes 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  focus  upon  the  non-white  component  of 
the  population  if  (and  ouly  if)  one  could  be  assured  with  cer^inty  that 
the  given  social  system  did  not  contain  elements  of  racial  discrimination. 

Without  becoming  concerned  with  documenting  the  presence  or 
absence  of  racial-prejudice  in  any  of  the  a>mmunities  of  the  Mon- 
\bu^  Region,  it  appears  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  consequences 
of  history  will  have  left  its  legacy  in  the  Region.  This  is  to  suggest  that 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  status  of  the  non-white  population 
can  be  assumed  to  have  been  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the  white 
majority.  Furthermore,  it  probably  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
the  non-white  population  $ opportunities  for  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress are  more  limited  than  ^ range  of  opportunities  afforded  to  the 
white  population  in  general. 

A community  action  program  ought  to  be  color-blind.  In  fact,  it 
should  be  p^son-blind.  The  community  action  program  should  concern 
itself  with  the  task  of  ultimately  achieving  a reconstruction  of  the  oppor- 
tunity-spectrum; it  ought  to  attack  the  correlates  of  poverty,  if  not  the 
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causes  of  impoverishment,  irrespective  of  race,  religion,  ethnic  origin 
and  orientation.  The  “clients”  of  the  community  action  program  should 
be  “solicited”  from  the  entire  community;  the  design  and  implementa- 
tion of  a community  action  program,  a priori,  should  neither  accord 
preference  to  nor  place  in  a position  of  priority  the  needs  of  one  ele- 
ment in  a community  to  the  exclusion  of  others  with  similar  needs. 

B.  Re<d  Con^d&raUom 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  racial  composition  of  a community 
should  be  considered  by  the  leaders  of  the  comm  'uity  action  program. 
Also,  the  rate  of  change  in  the  racial  structure  of  the  community  is  a 
variable  that  should  not  be  ignored— particularly  when  the  adequacy  of 
existing  services  is  to  be  assessed. 

Since  the  typical  community  action  program  is  essentially  a com- 
posite arrangement  of  independent  and  specific  problem-oriented 
efbrts  directed  toward  “helping  and  “rehabilitating  those  who  are 
largely  unable  to  cope  personally  with  their  environment,  it  seems 
likely  to  expect  instances  in  which  the  given  activity  will  emerge  as  one 
that  has  its  origin  in  the  special  and  urgent  “needs”  of  a sin^e  segment 
of  the  total  population. 

ha  other  instances  the  objective  of  the  program  may  not  have  its 
origin  in  the  problems  so  uniquely  associated,  and  the  client-scope  will 
be  general.  However,  unless  it  is  assumed  that  the  incidence  of  poverty 
is  the  same  for  the  white  and  non-white  components,  one  should  expect 
to  encounter  a racial-mix  among  the  program’s  participants  which  is 
different  from  the  racial-mix  of  the  total  population. 

The  Census  data  horn  which  this  report  is  assembled  do  not  per- 
mit a cross-classification  of  the  economic  and  demographic  character- 
istics with  the  race  of  the  population  for  the  Mon-You^  communities. 
As  a result,  no  definite  statements  may  be  made  to  identify  the  “poor” 
who  will  expect  to  receive  aid  from  the  community  action  programs 
by  their  racial  character.  However,  the  following  generalizations 
are  offered  to  the  leaders  of  the  community  action  programs  of  the 
Region;  (1)  in  communities  with  a relatively  large  non-white  popula- 
tion it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  non-white  persons  will 
constitute  a significant  proportion  of  the  membership  involved  in  any 
undertaking;  (2)  when  the  non-white  component  of  the  total  popula- 
tion constitutes  a significant  proportion  of  fhe  community’s  population 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  some  programs  will  be  necessary 
to  help  this  segment  solve  its  own,  unique  problems. 

In  essence,  the  leaders  of  the  community  action  program  are 
being  directed  toward  giving  consideration  to  fhe  racial  structure  of 
their  communities  for  two  principal  purposes.  First;  to  better  identify 
the  prospective  clients  and  types  of  activities  which  may  be  necessary 
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in  each  community.  Second,  to  recognize  that  the  expenses  involved 
in  the  design  and  implementation  of  any  program  is  likely  to  be  a 
function  of  the  racial-mix  present  in  any  activity. 

C.  Additional  Considerations^ 

It  is  possible  for  the  community  action  leaders  to  acquire  a 
greater  appreciation  for  and  understanding  of  the  racial-mix  factor, 
as  a variable  that  deserves  attention  in  the  war  against  local  poverty, 
if  the  changes  in  the  racial  structure  of  the  given  communities  are 
analyzed.  An  explanation,  in  aggregate  terms,  is  presented  to  further 
enable  the  community  action  leaders  to  identify  the  communities  and 
the  problem-areas  which  may  require  special  consideration.  However, 
an  analysis  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect  relationships  is  not  offered. 
The  presentation  is  limited  to  the  communities  in  which  the  non-white 
proportion  of  total  population  exhibited  the  greatest  change. 

1.  In  Clairton,  Braddock,  Duquesne,  and  McKeesport  the  pro- 
portion of  non-whites  in  the  total  population  increased  from  1950  to 
1960.  This  increase  is  the  consequence  of  an  absolute  increase  in  the 
number  of  non-white  persons  residing  in  each  community  and  an 
absolute  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  total  population  in  each  com- 
munity, 

2.  In  North  Versailles  the  relative  increase  in  the  non-white  com- 
ponent of  the  total  population  was  contemporaneous  with  an  increase 
in  the  total  population  of  each  community.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  non-whites  persons  was  proportionately  larger 
than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  white  persons. 

3.  In  Rankin  and  Homestead  both  the  non-white  population  and 
the  total  population  decrease  in  absolute  size  between  1950  and  1960. 
However,  the  non-white  component  of  the  total  population  was  rela- 
tively larger  in  1960  than  it  was  in  1950.  This  change  in  racial  struc- 
ture is  a reffection  of  the  difference  in  the  rate;  of  decrease  for  the 
non-white  and  the  white  components — viz.,  in  each  community  the 
net-outward  movement  of  white  persons  was  relatively  greater  than 
the  net-outward  movement  of  non-white  persons. 

4.  In  Elfrabeth  Township,  Forward  Township,  and  Braddock 
Hills  the  proportion  of  non-whites  in  the  total  population  declined 
between  1P5Q  and  1960.  In  each  of  these  communities  there  was  an 
absolute  decline  in  the  number  of  non-white  persons  and  a contempo- 
raneous increase  in  the  size  of  the  total  population. 

5.  In  West  Elizabeth  the  non-white  component  and  the  total 
population  declined  in  absolute  size.  In  this  community,  the  rate  of 
net-outward  movement  of  the  non-white  component  exceeded  the  rate 
of  net-outward,  movement  of  the  white  component;  accordin^y,  the 
proportion  of  non-whites  to  the  total  population  was  reduced  between 
1950  and  1960. 
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6.  In  West  Mifflin  the  non-white  population  and  the  total  com- 
munity population  increased  from  1950  to  1960,  However,  the  pro- 
portion of  non-whites  in  the  West  Mifflin  population  declined  from 
1950  to  1960,  This  relative  decline  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  white  component  exceeded  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
non-white  component. 

Tables  V and  VI  present  data  on  the  age  structure  of  the  non-white 
population  in  each  of  the  communities  for  1950  and  1960,  The  first  j 
Table  shows  the  absolute  number  of  non-white  persons  in  the  four 
selected  age  groups;  the  second  Table  shows  the  percentage  distribu- 
tion of  the  non-white  population  by  age  group  for  each  community. 

The  examination  of  the  Tables  is  Ihnited  to  the  13  communities  1 
whose  1960  non-white  population  comprised  at  least  5 percent  of  the 
total  population.  The  focus  of  the  examination  is  to  identify  the  major 
structural  shifts  that  occurred  in  the  age  distribution  of  the  non-wlute 
population  in  the  selected  communities, 

3,  lifi^hiights; 

A,  In  ten  communities,  the  proportion  of  the  non-white  population 
in  the  ^‘senior  citizen”  group,  age  65  years  and  over,  is  seen  to  have 
increased  from  1950  to  1960,  The  most  striking  increases  occurred  in 
West  Mifflin,  Braddock  HiHs,  and  Homestead,  The  respective  increases 
in  relative  share  for  these  communities  were  10,8,  7,8,  and  6,8  percent, 

1.  In  two  communities,  Duquesne  and  East  Pittsburg,  the  percent 
of  non-white  persons  in  the  senior  citizen  category  appears  to  have 
remained  virtually  constant.  That  is,  in  both  communities  the  perc^t 
of  senior  citizens  in  the  non-white  population  is  shown  to  have 
decreased  by  less  than  one  percent  in  the  decade. 

2.  The  percent  of  non-white  persons  age  65  years  and  over  in 
Elizabeth's  non-white  population  ^creased  foom  14,2  percent  in  1950 
to  10,7  percent  in  1960. 

B,  In  ten  communities,  the  relative  share  of  younger  persons,  age  19 
years  and  under,  in  the  non-white  population  is  shown  to  have 
increased.  In  East  Pittsburgh,  Forward  Township,  and  Duquesne  are 
found  the  most  striking  increases.  The  respective  increases  in  the  rela- 
tive share  for  this  age  group  in  the  three  communities  were  16.6, 12.1, 
and  8.2  percent. 

1.  Representation  of  this  age  group  in  the  total  non-white  popula- 
tion of  Elizabeth,  Braddock  HOls,  and  North  Versailles  declined 
between  1950  and  1960.  The  respective  declines  for  these  communities 
were  16.6, 5B,  and  1,2  percent 

C,  In  each  of  the  thirteen  communities  the  proportion  of  the  non- 
white population  between  the  ages  of  20  to  44  years  declined,  relative 
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to  the  total  non-white  population  of  each  town. 

1.  The  largest  decreases  were  observed  in  Forward  Township  and 
East  Pittsburgh.  In  each,  the  percent  of  non-white  persons  in  this  age 
group,  relative  to  the  total  non-white  population,  declined  more  than 
10  percent  during  the  decade. 

2.  Hie  smallest  decreases  occurred  in  North  Braddock,  North 
Versailles,  West  Mifflin,  and  Duquesne.  In  each  of  these  communities 
the  representation  of  non-white  persons  between  the  ages  of  20  to  44 
years  in  the  total  non-white  population  declined  by  less  than  4 percent. 

D.  With  respect  to  the  interval  from  20  to  64  years  of  age,  it  is  to  be 
seen  that  the  proportion  of  the  non-white  population  within  this  group 
relative  to  the  total  non-white  population  declined  in  every  one  of  the 
13  communities. 

1.  In  Forward  Township,  East  Pittsburgh,  Elizabeth,  and  Home- 
stead the  representation  of  this  age  group  in  the  total  non-white  popu- 
lation declined  more  than  10  percent. 

2.  In  Braddock  Hills,  North  Versailles,  and  West  Mifflin  the 
decline  of  this  group — the  persons  most  likely  to  be  active  participants 
in  the  labor  market — ^was  no  greater  than  one  percent. 

4.  Implications: 

A.  Tlie  non-white  population  of  the  selected  communities  has  aged 
between  the  period  1050  to  I960.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  noted  that 
the  proportion  of  the  non-white  population  most  likely  to  be  active  and 
full-time  members  of  the  labor  force  has  declined  in  every  one  of  the 
selected  communities.  An  aging  population,  accompanied  by  a decline 
in  the  proportion  of  persons  in  the  most  productive  age  groups,  implies 
that  the  non-white  population  has  become  more  dependent  upon 
external  or  community-sponsored  agencies  for  its  support  and 
maintenance. 

B.  Tlie  increase  in  the  relative  share  of  persons  19  years  of  age  and 
under  which  occurred  in  most  of  the  communities  does  not  materially 
affect  the  conclusion  that  the  non-white  population  has  become  more 
dependent  upon  the  availability  of  social  welfare  assistance.  In  fact, 
since  persons  in  this  age  group  are  hardly  self-sufficient,  it  strengthens 
the  contention  of  increased  dependency. 

1.  Tlie  increase  in  the  proportion  of  dependent  persons,  in  the 
younger  age  categories,  among  the  non-white  populations  in  the  Mop- 
Yough  Region  is  likely  to  have  challenged  the  opportunities  which  each 
community  affords  to  the  non-white,  new  entrant  into  the  labor  market. 

2.  Furthermore,  the  educational  attainment  levels  and  the  quality 
of  vocational  preparation  which  such  new  entrants  bring  with  them,  as 
credentials  attesting  to  their  “employability’’  assume  great  importance 
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as  variables  likely  to  determine  the  economic  and  social  success  of 
these  youths. 

C.  It  appears  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  community  action  com- 
mittee’s leadership  should  concern  themselves  with  investigating  die 
status  of  the  non-white  youth  and  the  non-white  aged  in  each  of 
the  communities  to  determine  if  their  problems  (assuming  there  are 
some ) differ  in  degree  or  in  kind  from  diose  associated  with  the  white 
populatioa  This  undertaking  is  deemed  especially  necessary  if  it  is 
believed  that  the  problems  of  the  non-white  population  do  differ  from 
the  white  population’s  problems,  and  that  the  expression  of  their  prob- 
lems has  not  been  articulated. 

Table  Vll  shows  the  number  of  non-white  persons  per  thousand 
white  persons,  by  age  group,  in  the  communities  of  the  Mon-You^ 
Regioa  The  data  are  presented  for  1950  and  for  1960.  This  Table  allows 
the  decennial  changes  in  the  age  and  racial  structures  of  the  total  popu- 
lation to  be  compared  directly. 

5.  Highlights: 

A.  The  Situation  in  1960 

1.  The  ten  communities  with  the  highest  number  of  non-whites 
per  1000  whites  in  the  youngest  age  group,  19  and  under,  arranged 
in  descending  order  are;  Rankin,  Braddock,  Clairton,  Homestead, 
Duquesne,  McKeesport,  Braddock  Hills,  North  Braddock,  East  Pitts- 
burg, and  North  Versaffles. 

The  range  is  from  630  non-whites  per  1000  whites  in  Rankin  to 
83  non-whites  per  1000  whites  in  North  Versailles. 

There  are  eleven  communities  having  less  than  10  non-white 
persons  per  1000  white  persons  in  this  age  group.  In  alphabetical  order, 
they  are:  Dravosburg,  East  McKeespoj^  Glassport,  Lincoln,  Munhall, 
Piteaim,  Port  Vue,  Trafford,  Turtle  Creek,  Whitaker,  and  White  Oak. 

2.  The  ten  communities  with  the  highest  ratio  of  non-white 
persons  per  1000  white  persons  in  the  age  group  20  to  44  years, 
arranged  in  descending  order  are:  Rankin,  Clairton,  Braddock,  Home- 
stead, Duquesne,  North  Braddock,  Braddock  Hills,  McKeesport,  North 
Versailles,  and  Elizabeth. 

The  range  is  from  448  non-whites  per  1000  whites  in  Rankin  to 
55  per  1000  in  Elizabeth. 

In  ten  communities,  there  are  less  than  10  non-white  persons 
per  1000  white  persons  in  this  age  group.  In  alphabetical  order,  they 
are:  Dravosburg,  East  McKeesport,  Glassport,  Lincoln,  Munhall,  Pit- 
cairn, Port  Vue,  Trafford,  Turtle  Creek,  West  Elizabeth,  Whitaker,  and 
White  Oak. 

3.  The  ten  communities  with  the  i'^^'gest  number  of  non-whites  per 
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1000  whites  in  the  age  group  of  45  to  64  years,  in  descending  order,  are: 
Rankin,  Braddock,  dairton.  Homestead,  Braddock  Hills,  Duquesne, 
McKeesport,  North  Versailles,  North  Braddock,  and  Forward  Township. 

The  range  is  horn  526  non-whites  per  1000  whites  in  Rankin  to 
54  per  1000  in  Forward  Township. 

In  ten  communities,  there  are  less  than  10  non-white  persons  per 
1000  white  persons  in  the  age  group  of  45  to  65  years.  In  alphabetical 
order,  they  are:  Dravosburg,  East  McKeesport,  Glassport,  Lincoln, 
MunhaU,  Pitcairn,  Port  Vue,  TrafiFord,  Turtle  Creek,  and  White  Oak. 

4.  The  eleven  communities  with  the  highest  ratio  of  non-whites 
per  1000  whites  in  the  “senior  citizen"'  category,  64  years  and  over,  are: 
Rankin,  Braddock  Hills,  Braddock,  Homestead,  Clairton,  Duquesne, 
North  Versailles,  Forward  Township,  East  Pittsburgh,  Elizabeth,  and 
Elizabeth  Township. 

The  range  is  from  357  in  Rankin  to  50  per  1000  in  both  Elizabeth 
and  Elizabeth  Township. 

The  ten  communities  in  which  the  ratio  is  less  than  10  per  1000 
are:  Dravosburg,  East  McKeesport,  Glassport,  Lincoln,  MunhaU,  Pit- 
cairn, Port  Vue,  Trafford,  Turtle  Creek,  Wall,  and  White  Oak. 

B.  The  Decenmal  Changes 

1.  In  eight  of  the  13  communities  in  which  the  non-white  popula- 
tion represented  at  least  5 percent  of  the  total  population,  the  number 
of  non-white  persons  per  1000  white  persons  increased  throughout  the 
four  age  ^oups.  This  occurred  in  Braddock,  Qairton,  Duquesne,  East 
Pittsburgh,  Homestead,  McKeesport,  North  Braddock,  and  Rankin. 

In  North  VersaUIes  the  ratio  increased  in  three  of  the  age 
groups;  it  remained  constant  in  the  age  group  of  19  years  and  under. 

In  the  main,  these  communities  are  the  ones  in  which  the  ratio 
of  non-white  to  white  persons  were  found  to  be  tbe  highest  in  1960. 

2.  In  Braddock  Hills,  another  one  of  the  communities  with  a high 
ratio  of  non-white  persons  per  1000  white  persons  in  every  age  group 
for  1960,  the  number  of  non-whites  per  1000  whites  declined  in  three 
age  groups  bum  1950  to  1960.  The  ratio  increased  only  in  the  age  group 
of  65  years  and  over. 

3.  In  West  Mifflin,  one  of  two  communities  in  which  the  propor- 
tion of  non-whites  in  the  total  population  declined  bom  1950  to  1960 
while  stiU  remaining  at  or  above  5 percent,  the  number  of  non-whites 
per  1000  whites  declined  within  every  age  group. 

6.  Implications: 

A.  Since  many  activities  either  initiated  or  sponsored  by  the  com- 
munity action  leaders  will  be  directed  toward  ameliorating  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  distress  of  persons  within  broadly  defined  age  groups. 
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it  is  suggested  that  Table  VII  be  used  to  identify  the  most  likely 
instances  in  which  the  racial-mix  of  a given  group  will  probably  affect 
the  nature  and  degree  of  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  any  program 
for  the  given  age  group.  Also,  the  data  presented  in  Table  VII  may  be 
used  to  identify  the  instances  in  which  the  needs  of  the  non-white  popu- 
lation might  be  different  from  the  needs  of  the  white  population,  once 
a program  is  decided  upon  for  a given  age  group. 

Table  Vila  shows  the  number  of  persons  under  5 years  of  age 
living  in  each  of  the  communities  in  1950  and  1960.  This  is  the  pre- 
school age  population.  The  Table  also  shows  the  racial  structure  of  the 
pre-school  age  population;  it  presents  the  percent  of  non-white  children 
in  each  community  for  1950  and  1960. 

7.  Highlights: 

A.  The  number  of  pre-school  age  children  increased  in  12  communi- 
ties between  1950  and  1960. 

1.  The  largest  absolute  increase  occurred  in  West  Mifflin.  In  this 
community,  there  were  1,048  more  children  under  5 years  of  age  in 
1960  than  there  were  in  1950. 

2.  The  other  communities  which  experienced  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  pre-school  age  children  are,  in  descending  order:  Elizabeth 
Township,  North  Versailles,  West  Homestead,  Munhall,  White  Oak, 
Liberty,  Duquesne,  Port  Vue,  Forward  Township,  Lincohi,  and 
Trafford 

B.  In  the  remaining  communities,  the  number  of  pre-school  age  chil- 
dren declined  from  1950  to  1960. 

C.  In  three  communities — ^Rankin,  Braddock,  and  Clairton — the  per- 
cent of  non-whil  :s  in  the  1960  population  of  children  under  5 years  of 
age  exceeded  25  percent. 

There  were  five  other  communities  in  which  the  percent  of  non- 
white children  exceeded  the  average  for  the  Region:  Homestead  ( 19.8), 
Duquesne,  East  Pittsburgh,  McKeesport,  and  North  Braddock  (9.8). 

D.  In  terms  of  changes  in  the  racial  structure  of  the  pre-school  popu- 
lation, there  were  17  communities  in  which  the  percent  of  non-white 
children  increased  from  1950  to  1960. 

There  were  four  communities  in  which  significant  increases 
occurred,  namely:  Braddock,  Clairton,  East  Pittsburgh,  and  Home- 
stead. In  each,  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  non-white  children 
exceeded  5 percent;  the  largest  increase  was  in  Braddock, 

1.  There  were  10  communities  in  which  the  percent  of  non-white 
children  in  the  pre-school  age  population  declined  from  1950  to  1960. 
In  these  communities,  with  the  e3o;eption  of  West  Elizabeth,  the 
changes  in  racial  structure  were  not  significant — i.e.,  less  than  5 percent. 
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In  West  Elizabeth  the  percent  of  non-white  children  declined 
from  12^  percent  in  1950  to  1.9  percent  in  1960. 

2.  In  Dravosburg,  Fttcaim,  Trafibrd,  and  Whitaker  there  were 
no  non-white  children  of  pre-school  age  in  1950  and  in  1960. 

8*  Implications; 

A.  In  general,  the  quality  of  primary  school  education  must  receive 
consideration  in  every  community— irrespective  of  changes  in  their 
enrollment  and  irrespective  of  the  size  of  their  student  group.  However, 
communities  with  an  expanding  enrollment  must  shmtltaneously  pro- 
vide the  facilities  that  are  necessary  to  accommodate  the  additional 
students. 

It  follows,  that  such  communities  are  at  a disadvantage  relative 
to  the  communities  in  which  primary  school  enrollment  is  decreasing. 
That  is,  the  cost-burden  associated  with  maintaining  and  improving 
levels  of  quality  will  be  greater  for  the  communities  in  which  school 
enrollment  is  increasing.  (This  assumes  an  absence  of  economies  of 
scale.) 

B.  The  tasks  of  providing  and  financing  public  programs  for  securing 
pre-school  accultumtion  is  likely  to  be  more  urgent  and  greater  in  both 
the  conununities  with  a relatively  high  proportion  of  non-white  children 
of  pre-school  age,  and  in  communities  in  which  the  representation  of 
non-whites  in  the  relevant  population  is  increasing. 


D.  POPULATION  ETHNICHY 

Table  VIII  of  Appendix  A,  presents  data  to  describe  the  ethnic  char- 
acter and  structure  of  each  communiVs  population  in  1960.  The  first 
two  columns  are  measures  of  the  relative  size  of  the  ethnic  component; 
the  third  and  fourth  columns  are  measures  of  the  homogeneity  of  the 
ethnic  component,  in  terms  of  the  relative  representation  of  persons 
with  an  East-European  reference. 

I.  Highlights: 

A.  There  are  seven  communities  in  which  the  percent  of  population 
classified  as  **foreign  stock"  is  at  least  40  percent,  namely:  Duquesne, 
Glassport,  Munhalb  North  Braddock,  Wall,  Whitaker,  and  Wilmerding. 

1.  Dravosburg  is  the  conununity  in  which  the  pacent  of  the  totd 
population  considered  to  be  **foreign  stock"  is  the  sinallest.  In  this  co.  ■ 
munity,  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  persons  are  so  classified. 

2.  The  percent  of  population  classified  as  foreign  stock  is  highest 
in  Wall— 47.2  percent. 
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B.  The  percent  of  "'foreign  born”  persons  in  the  population  ranges 
from  a low  of  2.4  percent  in  Lincoln  to  a high  of  15.2  percent  in  Wall. 

( The  Mon-Yough  portion  of  Trafford  has  no  foreign  bom  persons. ) 

1.  In  addition  to  Wall,  only  two  communities  have  a foreign  bom 
component  which  exceeds  10  percent  of  their  population:  Duquesne 
and  Wilmerdin^,*  The  figure  for  each  community  is  10.8  percent  and 
10.4  percent,  respectively.  In  five  other  communities,  however,  the  pro- 
portion of  population  that  is  foreign  bom  approximates  10  percent; 
namely:  East  Pittsburgh,  Homestead,  Munhall,  Bankin,  and  Vi^taker. 

2.  In  Braddock  HiUs,  Dravosburg,  East  McKeesport,  Elizabeth, 
Forward  Township,  Lincoln,  North  Versailles,  and  White  Oak  the 
foreign  bom  constitute  less  than  5 percent  of  the  total  population. 

G.  The  community  in  which  the  influence  of  the  foreign  bom  per- 
sons upon  the  character  of  the  ethnic  component  of  the  population  is 
apt  to  be  greatest  is  Wall.  In  thi.,  community,  32.2  percent  ^ the  total 
ethnic  component  is  comprised  of  foreign  bom  persons. 

1.  In  Qairton,  Duquesne,  East  Pittsburgh,  Homestead,  Fitc.iim, 
Bankin  and  West  Elizabeth  the  persons  of  foreign  birth  constitute  from 
25  to  30  percent  of  the  total  ethnic  component  present  in  each 
community. 

2.  The  communities  with  the  lowest  percent  of  foreign  bom  per- 
sons in  their  total  ethnic  component  are  Lincoln,  Elizabeth,  and  White 
Oak,  The  figures  are  11.8, 13.6,  and  14.2,  respectively. 

D.  In  Port  Vue  and  Bankin  the  proportion  of  the  total  ethnic  compo- 
nent with  a possible  East-European  reference/orientation  is  62.6  and 
63.6  percent,  respectively. 

1.  In  Liberty,  Munhall,  Wall,  and  Whitaker  the  proportion  of  the 
total  ethnic  component  with  a possible  East-European  reference/orien- 
tation  lies  between  50  and  80  percent, 

In  eight  of  the  communities  this  element  constitutes  from  40  to 
50  percent  of  the  total  ethnic  component:  Braddock,  Dravosburg, 
Duquesne,  Glassport,  Homestead,  McKeesport,  West  Homestead,  and 
West  Mifilin, 

2.  The  East-European  influence  is  lowest  in  West  Elizabeth;  less 
than  6 percent  of  this  community’s  total  ethnic  component  has  its  origin 
0/  immediate  ancestry  in  Eastern  Europe. 

2.  Implications: 

A.  The  Mon  Tou^  Region,  taken  as  a whole,  has  a larger  share  of 
foreign  stock  and  foreign  bom  persons  in  its  population  than  does 
Allegheny  County.  However,  in  spite  of  the  greater  total  representation 
of  a foreign  Influence  and  heritage,  the  Begion  does  not  have  a larger 
share  of  first-generation  Americans  within  its  total  population  of  per- 
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sons  classiBed  as  foreign  slock.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Region's  ethnic  component  is  more  homogeneous  than  the  County’s 
ethnic  component.  This  is  based  upon  the  d^rence  which  obtains  in 
the  percent  of  East-Europeans  represented  in  the  total  ethnic  popula- 
tion of  eadi  area. 

B.  It  is  suggested  that  the  presence  of  a “significant”  ethnic  compo- 
nent withiu  a community  may  serve  as  a vehicle  dirou^  which  a com- 
munity action  program  mi^t  obtain  support  and  promote  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  that  is  favorable  to  its  obje^ves. 

It  would  behoove  the  community  action  program  to  assess  and 
appraise  the  contribution  which  the  ethnic  components  of  the  com- 
munities in  the  Mon-Yough  Region  might  provide  for  the  program’s 
success. 

The  size  and  homogeneity  of  the  ethnic  component  constitute  the 
parameters  within  which  the  influence  of  ethnicity  could  be  assessed 
and  appraised. 
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E.  EDUCATION 

Table  IX  of  Appendix  A shows  the  educational  attainment  levels  of 
adults,  persons  ^ years  of  age  and  older,  in  the  communities  of  the 
Mon-Yough  Region.  The  entries  show  the  number  of  persons,  firom  the 
I960  population,  who  have  attained  the  stated  levels  of  formal  educa- 
tion or  their  equivalents. 

1.  IRghlighfs: 

A.  Of  the  total  number  of  persons  25  years  of  age  and  older  in  AUe- 
^eny  County,  11.3  percent  reside  in  the  Mon-Yough  Region.  This  pro- 
vides the  reference  against  which  the  level  of  adult  education  in  the 
Region  is  to  be  compared  and  assessed. 

1.  The  Mon-Yough  Region  contains  13.1  percent  of  all  persons  25 
years  of  age  and  older  m i^e^eny  County  who  possess  less  than  an 
eighth-grade  education. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  persons  having  completed  hrom 
eight  to  eleven  years  of  school,  the  Mon-You^  Region  contains  11.7 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  such  persons  in  the  County. 

3.  The  Region’s  share  of  the  Count/s  adult  population  that  has 
completed  hi^  school  is  115  percent— this  excludes  all  persons  with 
more  than  a hi^  school  education. 

4.  Of  the  total  population  of  persons  in  Alle^eny  County  who 
have  earned  from  one  to  three  years  of  college  training,  only  8.7  percent 
reside  in  the  Mon-Yough  Region. 
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5.  Among  the  total  number  of  college  graduates  in  the  adult  popu- 
lation of  the  County,  the  number  residing  in  the  Mon-Yough  Region 
comprises  only  5.6  percent. 

B.  When  the  adult  population  of  the  County  is  adjusted  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  total  number  of  persons  age  25  years  and  older  who  reside  in 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Mon-Yough  Region  contains  15.3  percent  of 
the  adjusted  County  adult  population.  This  provides  a second  reference 
point,  if  not  a more  meaning^  one  since  the  County  and  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh each  have  independent  anti-poverty  pr(^ams,  for  assessing  the 
level  of  adult  education  that  prevails  in  the  Mon-You^  Region. 
Accordin^y,  of  the  total  number  of  adults  in  the  County-less-Pittsburgh 
area  who  have  completed  the  given  number  of  school  years: 

1.  The  Region  has  18.3  percent  of  those  with  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  education;  11.7  percent  of  all  persons  with  eight  to  eleven  years 
^ school;  143  percent  of  all  hi^  school  graduates;  11.3  percent  of  those 
with  some  colle^  training;  a^  7.3  percent  of  the  college  graduates. 

2.  Using  hi^  school  completion  as  a *^cut-oS”  point,  the  Mon- 
Yougb  Region  contains  17  percent  of  adults  in  the  County-less- 
Pittsbur^  area  who  have  attained  less  than  a high  school  education; 
it  contains  12.9  percent  of  all  persons  with  a h!gh  school  education 
or  more. 

2.  Implicah'ons: 

A.  The  educational  attainment  level  of  the  adult  population  in  the 
Mon-You^  Region  is  lower  than  the  avera^  level  in  the  County.  When 
the  City  of  Pittsburg  is  excluded,  the  difference  in  education^  attain- 
ment levels  between  the  Region  and  the  remainder  of  the  Count/s  area 
becomes  more  disparate. 

B.  In  terms  of  the  reference  points,  the  Mon-Yough  Region  has  more 
than  its  proportionate  share  of  adults  with  less  than  a high  school  edu- 
cation; it  has  less  than  its  proportionate  share  of  persons  with  a high 
school  education  or  more. 

C.  The  diff^ences  in  educational  attainment  levels  indicate  that  the 
need  for  adult-remedial  education  is  greater  in  the  Region  than  in  the 
County  as  a whole.  This  leads  to  the  sug^tion  that  the  Mon-Yough 
Region  may  wish  to  give  greater  emphasis  and  accord  hi^er  priority 
to  eliminating  basic  educational  deficiencies  than  might  be  expected  of 
the  County. 

Table  X of  Appendix  A,  shows  the  percent  distribution  of  the  educa- 
tional attainment  level,  in  years  of  school  completed,  for  the  adult 
population  in  each  community.  Data  are  presented  for  1950  and  1960. 
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3.  HiglJights: 

A.  The  Situation  in  i960 

1.  With  respect  to  the  percent  of  the  adult  population  having  com- 
pleted 7-or4ess  years  of  school,  the  range  extends  from  15.1  percent  in 
White  Oak  to  39.4  percent  in  Wall. 

£q  seven  o&er  communities,  in  addition  to  White  Oak,  the  per- 
cent of  the  adult  population  with  no  more  than  7 years  of  schooling  was 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  total.  In  ascending  order,  they  are:  East 
McKeesport,  North  Versailles,  West  Mifflin,  Dravosburg,  Braddm^ 
Hills,  liberty,  and  Munhall. 

There  are  five  cmnmunities  in  which  30  percent  or  more  of  the 
adult  population  had  no  more  than  7 years  of  schooling.  In  descend- 
ing order,  they  are;  Wall,  Banldn,  Braddock,  Duquesne,  and  East 
Pittsburgh. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  percent  of  the  adult  population  having  com- 
pleted from  8 to  11  years  of  school,  the  range  extends  from  a low  of 

33.5  percent  in  White  Oak  to  a hi^  of  51.2  percent  in  the  Mon-You^ 
portion  of  Trafford. 

The  seven  communities  which  follow  White  Oak,  in  ascending 
order,  are:  Eli2abeth,  Qairton,  Duquesne,  Glassport,  Bankm,  Braddm^ 
Hills,  and  East  McKeesport  The  range  for  these  seven  communities 
exf  mds  from  34.9  percent  in  Eli2abeth  to  38D  percent  in  East 
McKeesport. 

There  are  Tve  communities  in  which  45  percent  or  more  of  the 
adult  population  had  completed  from  ei^t  to  eleven  years  of  school. 
In  descending  order,  they  axe:  Trafford,  Versailles,  West  Elizabeth, 
Forward  Township,  and  iWiitaker. 

3.  The  community  with  the  lowest  percentage  of  its  adult  popula- 
tion having  less  than  a high  school  education  was  White  Oak:  ^.6  per- 
cent. This  means  that  51.4  percent  of  this  community* s adult  population 
in  1960  had,  at  least,  a hi^  school  education. 

The  community  with  the  hipest  percentage  of  its  population 
having  less  than  a hi^  school  education  was  Wall.  In  this  community, 

82.5  percent  of  all  persons  25  years  of  age  and  over  had  completed  less 
than  12  years  of  school.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  17.5  percent  of 
the  adult  population  in  Wall  had,  at  least,  a hi^  s^ool  education. 

4.  The  10  communities  that  rank  low  in  respect  to  the  proportion 
of  adult  population  with  at  least  a hi^  schod  education  were,  in 
ascending  order:  Wall,  Port  Vue,  Whitaker,  For\rard  Township,  Brad- 
dock,  Banldn,  West  Eli^beth,  Versailles,  East  Pittsburg  and  McKees- 
port In  the  tenth,  McKeesport,  31.4  percent  of  the  adult  population 
were  at  least  graduates  from  hi^  school. 
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5.  The  proportion  of  college  graduates  in  the  adult  populations  of 
the  Mon-You^  communities  is  low.  Representation  of  college  ^adu- 
ates  is  hipest  in  White  Oak;  9.2  percent  of  all  persons  25  yeais  of  age 
and  over  in  this  community,  in  1960,  were  college  ^aduates.  In  four 
other  communities— Elizabeth,  Munhall,  Elizabeth  Township,  and  East 
McKeesport— the  proportion  of  college  ^aduates  is  over  5 but  less  than 
6 perce^.  The  figure  is  below  5 percent  for  the  remaining  communities 
within  the  Region. 

B.  Changes  Between  1950  and  1960 
1.  Between  1950  and  1960  there  was  an  upward  shift  of  the  educa- 
tional attainment  level  in  the  adult  population  of  the  Mdn-Yough 
Region  below  the  college  level. 

Li  27  communities  ^ proportion  of  persons  age  25  years  and 
over  widi  less  than  an  eightb-^ade  education  decreased. 

East  Httsbui^h,  Elizabeth,  Htcaim,  and  Turtle  Creek  are  the 
exceptions  to  this  ch^ge.  Li  each  of  these  communities,  the  proportion 
of  the  adult  population  with  less  than  an  d^th-^ade  education 
increased  between  1950  and  1960. 

a ) Li  every  community,  excepting  Elizabeth,  the  proportion  of 
the  adult  population  having  completed  at  least  12  years  of  school  was 
increased  bom  1950  to  1960.  Li  Elizabeth,  the  proportion  remained 
approximately  the  same. 

b)  Li  24  communities  the  proportion  of  tf«  adult  population 
with  more  than  a high  school  education  dther  mc^ased,  but  only 
slightly,  or  stayed  the  same.  Braddock,  Elizabeth,  Trafford,  Versailles, 
Wall,  Whittaker,  and  Wilmerding  am  the  seven  communities  in  which 
the  proportion  of  persons  in  the  adult  population  with  some  college 
training  ( 1 to  3 years ) decreased. 

c)  Li  IS  communities  the  proportion  of  college  ^aduates  in  the 
adult  population  decreased. 

4.  Implications: 

A.  The  educational  attainment  level  of  the  adult  population  within 
the  communities  of  the  Mon-You^  Region  was  improved  from  1950  to 
1960.  This  improvement  is  reflected  by  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  adults  who  completed  from  8 to  12  years  of  school;  it  is  particularly 
reflected  by  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  adults  who  had  completed 
or  gained  the  equivalent  of  a high  school  education. 

Li  the  main,  there  appear  to  be  two  factors  that  are  principally 
responsible  for  this  improvement.  First,  one  may  posit  that  each  com- 
munity shared  in  the  national  trend  of  increasing  years  of  schooling 
completed  by  persons  entering  the  adult  population.  Second,  the  naturf^l 
decrease  of  older  persons— among  whom  the  average  educational  attain- 
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ment  level  is  likely  to  be  ‘relatively  low— further  contributes  to  the 
increase  in  the  general  educational  attainment  level  of  a community. 

It  follows  xrom  this  that  one  should  expect  the  greater  proportion 
of  any  group  of  persons  characterized  as  having  a "low  level  of  educa- 
tion” to  be  older  persons.  In  particular,  this  reasoning  permits  one  to 
offer  the  following  generalisation;  given  the  total  adult  population  of 
person?  between  the  ages  of  25  years  to  64  years,  persons  normally 
expected  to  be  committed  to  a high  degree  of  participation  in  the  labor 
force,  the  average  level  of  educational  atteimnent  associated  with  any 
age  group  selected  hnm  this  range  will  be  declining  as  the  age  of  the 
group  increases.  If  nothing  else,  this  implies  that  older  persons  in  the 
labor  force  (those  between  the  ages  of  45  to  64  years)  will  be  at  an 
increasing  disadvantage  when  competing  for  new  employment  posi- 
tions against  an  increasing  number  of  younger  and  better  educated 
persons. 

B.  Of  the  total  number  of  communities  in  the  Mon-You^  Region, 
there  were  five  in  which  the  older  members  of  the  labor  force  appear  as 
least  likely  to  be  competitive  with  younger  persons— if  educational 
atteinment  is  an  attribute  that  is  associated  with  success  in  the  market 
place  for  new  jobs.  These  communities— Forward  Township,  Glassport, 
Turtle  Creek,  West  Homestead,  and  Whitaker— are  the  ones  in  which 
the  proportion  of  older  workers  in  the  total  population  of  adults  is  hi^; 
these  are,  also,  the  communiti^  in  which  the  average  educational 
attainment  level  of  the  adult  population  is  low. 

Thus,  these  are  the  communities  which  should  receive  hi^  pri- 
ority in  any  adult  remedial-education  program  that  might  be  under- 
taken in  the  Region. 

1.  The  five  conununities  were  identified  by  matching  the  coimnu- 
nities  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  adult  population  possessir^  less 
than  a hi^  school  education  was  greater  th^  the  average  for  the 
Mon-You^  Region  with  the  communities  in  which  the  proportion  cf 
the  older  population  of  labor  force  age  exceeded  the  average  for  the 
Region. 

a)  In  the  Region,  64  percent  of  all  persons  25  years  of  age  and 
over  had  attained  less  than  a high  school  education.  In  each  of  the  five 
communities,  this  proportion  was  greater. 

b)  In  the  Region,  71  percent  of  the  population  of  persons 
between  20  to  64  years  of  age  were  between  the  ages  of  45  to  64  years. 
In  each  of  the  five  communities,  this  proportion  was  greater. 

F.  INTER-PERSONAL  DEPENDENCY  AND  FAMILY  INCOME 

Table  XI  of  Appendix  A,  presents  a total  population  dependency 
ratio;  a ratio  of  dependency  for  the  white  component  of  the  population; 
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and  a ratio  for  the  non-white  component  of  the  population.  The  data 
are  presented  for  the  years  1950  and  1960.  In  addition,  the  Table  shows 
the  labor  force  dependency  ratio  in  1960  for  each  community— irrespec- 
tive of  race. 

The  poptdaiion  dependency  ratio  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
population  under  consideration  by  the  number  of  persons  in  the  rele- 
vant population  who  are  between  the  ages  of  20  to  64  years.  The 
measure  obtained  shows  the  number  of  persons  whose  support  is  likely 
to  be  derived  from  someone's  partic^ation  in  the  labor  market  The 
ratio  assumes  that  all  persons  between  20  and  64  years  of  age  are  the 
sole  participant  in  the  labor  force;  it  assumes  that  persons  age  65  years 
and  older  are  not  in  the  labor  force;  and,  it  does  not  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  a person's  support  being  derived  solely  from  retirement  annui- 
ties, property  income,  or  public  assistance.  Furthermore,  it  assumes 
that  persons  under  20  years  of  age  are  neither  capable  of  fully  support- 
ing diemselves  nor  full-time  members  of  the  labor  force. 

The  labor  force  dependency  ratio  differs  from  the  population  depend- 
ency ratio.  It  is  a measure  which  shows  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
total  population  that  axj  dependent  for  support  on  the  actual  number 
of  persons  who  are  labor  force  participants.  (A  labor  force  participant 
is  at  least  14  years  of  age;  employ^  and  unemployed  persons  are 
included.) 

1.  Hi^bli^fs: 

A.  The  population  dependency  ratio  for  the  total  population  was 
hi^er  in  1960  than  in  1950  for  every  community. 

1.  A comparison  of  the  1960  and  1950  figures  shows  an  increase  of 
25  or  more  persons  dependent  for  their  support  upon  every  100  possible 
labor  force  participant;  in  eleven  communities:  Port  Vue,  Glassport, 
Lincoln,  West  Elizabeth,  Munhall,  Oairton,  Wall,  White  Oak,  Rankin, 
North  Braddock,  and  McKeesport.  The  communities  are  presented  in 
descending  order. 

2.  The  six  communities  with  the  highest  population  dependency 
ratios  in  1960  were,  in  descending  order:  Port  Vue,  Wall,  West  Eliz,'- 
beth,  Lincoln,  and  Liberty  and  Oairton. 

B-  The  population  dependency  ratio  for  the  white  component  of  each 
community' s population  increased  in  30  communities  between  1950  and 
1960.  The  exception  was  Braddock  Ifills.  In  this  community  the  popula- 
tion dependency  ratio  declined  from  1.90  in  1950  to  1.89  in  1960. 

1.  There  was  an  increase  of  25  or  more  dependent  persons  per  100 
possible  labor  force  participant;  in  the  following  communities:  Port 
Vue,  Glassport,  West  Elizabeth,  Clairton,  McKeesport,  Lincoln,  Mun- 
haU,  White  Oak,  North  Braddock  and  Wall. 
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2.  The  five  conununities  exhibiting  the  highest  white,  1960  depend- 
ency radcs  were,  in  descending  order:  Port  Vue,  West  Elizabeth,  Wall, 
Lincoln,  and  Liberty, 

C,  There  are  15  communities  with  a non-white  population  of  100  or 
more  persons,  both  in  1950  and  1960.  Where  the  non-white  population 
is  less  than  100  in  either  year,  changes  in  the  dependency  ratio  are  not 
deemed  meaningful.  Thus,  the  communities  which  qualify  for  examina- 
tion are:  Braddock  Hills,  Braddock,  Clairton,  Duquesne,  Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth  Township,  Forward  Township,  Homestead,  McKeesport, 
North  Braddock,  North  Versailles,  Ranl^,  West  Homestead,  West 
Miffiin,  and  Wilmerding. 

In  each  of  these  communities  the  non-white  population  depend- 
ency ratio  was  increased  between  1950  and  1960, 

1.  Ip  West  Homestead,  Forward  Township,  West  Mifflin,  Eliza- 
beth, Wilmerding,  Braddock,  Bankin,  Homestead,  McKeesport,  and 
Clairton  there  was  an  increase  of  25  or  more  non-white  persons  depend- 
ent upon  every  possible  100  non-white  labor  force  participants.  The  list- 
ing of  communities  is  in  descending  order  of  increase. 

a)  In  West  Homestead  the  increase  was  72  dependents  per  100; 
in  Forv^d  Township  the  increase  was  69  dependents  per  100. 

b)  In  ei^t  of  these  communities  (McKeesport  and  Clairton 
being  the  eio^eptions),  the  increase  in  the  non-white  dependency  ratio 
was  greater  than  the  inaease  in  the  dependency  ratio  for  the  white 
component  of  the  given  communities. 

2.  In  six  of  the  15  selected  communities,  the  1960  non-white 
dependency  ratio  was  2.00  or  higher.  In  descending  order,  they  were: 
Forward  Township,  West  Mi£^,  Elizabeth,  North  Versailles,  and 
Elizabeth  Township.  In  each  of  these  communities  the  non-white 
dependency  ratio  exceeded  the  ratio  for  the  white  component  of  the 
population. 

a)  In  fact,  the  non-white  dependency  ratio  for  1960  exceeds  the 
white  dependency  ratio  for  1960  in  almost  every  community  within  the 
Mon-Yough  Region.  Given  the  communities  for  which  data  were  avail- 
able, it  is  to  be  seen  that  only  in  Glassport,  Liberty,  Whitaker,  and 
Wilmerding  does  the  ratio  for  the  non-white  component  lie  below  the 
ratio  for  the  white  component 

D.  An  examination  of  the  labor  force  dependency  ratios  for  1960 
shows  an  average  for  the  Region  which  is  greater  than  the  average  for 
the  County. 

1.  In  thirteen  communities  the  labor  force  dependency  ratio 
exceeded  the  average  for  the  Region. 

Table  XII  of  Appendix  A,  shows  the  distribution  of  family  income, 
by  three  broad  classes,  for  1960.  The  Table  shows  the  number  of  family 
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units  in  each  community  and  the  percent  which  this  number  represents 
of  all  family  units  in  the  community,  as  distributed  among  the  three 
income  classes.  The  income  figure  includes  personal,  business,  and 
government  transfer  payments  as  well  as  income  earned  from  the 
famil/s  participation  in  the  market  place.  The  income  figure  applies  to 
the  calendar  year  1959,  but  the  composition  of  families  relates  to 
April  1960. 

"A  family  consists  of  two  or  more  persons  living  in  the  same  house- 
hold and  related  to  one  another  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption; 
all  persons  living  in  one  household  and  related  to  one  another  are 
considered  as  one  &mily.^ 

"Family  income  represents,  as  a single  amount,  the  combined  in- 
come of  the  head  of  the  family  and  all  other  members  of  the  family 
\ 14  years  old  and  over. . . . The  figures  represent  the  amount  of  in- 

come received  before  deductions  for  personal  income  taxes,  social 
security,  bond  purchases,  union  dues,  etc.** 

Asstuning  the  availability  of  a national  or  regional  poverty  standard, 
adequate  family  maintenance  and  family  sufiSciency  is  a ftmetion  of  the 
size  of  the  family  unit,  the  number  of  wage  earners  and  property  owners 
contributing  to  the  £amily*s  support;  and  the  total  income  accruing  to 
the  family  unit.  If  personal  tastes  and  price  level  fluctuations  are  ruled 
out,  the  relevant  criterion  for  assessing  the  incideime  of  poverty  in  a 
community,  given  that  the  fomily  constitutes  the  basic  social  and  eco- 
nomic unit  of  analysis,  is  the  average  annual  per  capita  fomily  income. 
To  be  particularly  relevant  for  inter-family  comparisons,  this  criterion 
must  not  include  money  receipts  that  have  their  source  in  public  assist- 
ance payments.  Also,  money  receipts  which  accrue  to  the  fomily  unit 
from  its  members*  participation  in  the  market  place  that  is  induced  by 
the  unifs  economic  deprivation  ought  to  be  excluded.  Furthermore, 
the  gross  income  figure  for  the  family  unit  ought  to  refiect  only  the 
relatively  permanent  and  "sociall/*  expected  contributions  of  persons 
fully-committed  to  the  market  place.  This  is  to  suggest  that  the  income 
earned  and  contributed  to  the  fomily  unit  as  a re^t  of  the  "casual** 
employment  of  youths  and  the  aged  should  be  excluded  when  measur- 
ing the  incidence  of  poverty  among  family  units  in  a community. 

The  incidence  of  poverty  in  the  Mon-Yough  Region,  either  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  fomiltes  or  the  number  of  persons  in  each  community, 
cannot  be  deduced  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  XII. 

The  Table  permits  an  identification  of  the  communities  in  which  the 
incidence  of  family  poverty  is  likely  to  be  hi^  however.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable, as  an  approximation  to  the  desired  end,  to  suggest  that  the 
incidence  of  fomily  poverty  is  high  in  communities  where  a high  per- 
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centage  of  the  family  units  have  less  than  an  annual  money  income  from 
all  sources  that  is  below  $3,000.  However,  it  needs  to  be  emphasized, 
that  this  family  income  level  is  not  an  adequate  criterion  for  determin- 
ing the  incidence  of  poverty— e.g.,  (1)  poverty  may  exist  in  the  fam% 
unit  with  more  than  $3,000  gross  income  per  year,  and  (2)  poverty  may 
not  exist  in  a family  unit  widi  gross  income  of  less  than  $3,000  per  year, 

A.  If  the  poverty  communities  are  identified  by  using,  as  a bench- 
mark, the  percent  of  the  tntal  families  in  Allegheny  County  who  live 
outside  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  have  less  than  $3,000  of  gross  income 
it  is  found  that  ^ Mon-You^  communities  are  likely  to  have  a high 
incidence  of  poverty  among  their  families. 

If  the  benchmark  h>r  ideitification  is  the  entire  County,  then  19 
communUies  are  likely  to  have  a h^  incidence  of  poverty  among  their 
families. 

If  the  benchmark  is  provided  by  the  figure  finr  the  Region  itself, 
then  16  communities  emerge  as  the  ones  with  a high  incidence  of  pov- 
erty among  their  families. 

1.  There  are  seven  Mon-Yough  communities  in  which  the  number 
of  families  with  income  of  less  than  $3,000  year  ( 1959)  constitutes 

more  than  ^ percent  of  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  community, 
in  descending  order,  they  are;  Rankin,  Braddock,  Wall,  West  Elizabeth, 
East  Pittsburgh,  Homestead,  and  North  Braddock. 

B.  A broadening  of  the  poverty  level  for  Emilies  to  include  the  per- 
cent of  families  with  income  that  is  less  than  $7,000  per  year  yields  the 
following: 

There  are  30  communities  in  which  the  percent  of  total  famii^ 
units  with  less  than  $7,000  per  year  exceeds  the  percent  for  the  area 
described  as  Allegheny  County-less-Pittsburgh; 

There  are  29  communities  in  which  the  percent  of  total  family 
units  with  less  than  $7,000  per  year  exceeds  the  percent  for  AU^heny 
County; 

There  are  20  communities  in  which  the  percent  of  total  family 
units  with  less  than  $7,000  per  year  exceeds  the  average  for  the  Mon- 
Yough  Region. 

1.  There  are  six  Mon-Yough  communities  in  which  the  number  of 
families  with  income  of  less  than  $7,000  per  year  ( 1959)  constitutes  75 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  community.  In 
descending  order,  they  are:  Wall,  Braddock,  West  Elizabeth,  Rankin, 
the  Mon-Yough  portion  of  Trafford,  and  North  Braddock. 

2.  Implications; 

A.  The  data  presented  in  Tables  XI  and  XII,  when  related  to  one 
another,  allow  a more  accurate  specificaticn  of  the  communities  which 
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are  Ukely  to  have  a high  inddence  of  poverty  among  their  family  units 
than  is  possible  to  infer  by  taking  them  into  consideratioD  sepamtely. 

Where  the  population  dependency  ratio  is  high,  a large  average 
family  size  may  be  inferred.  Now,  if  there  is  a large  proportion  of 
families  with  '^ow”  annual  kicome  in  any  community  and  if  the 
average  family  size  in  the  community  is  large,  it  becomes  reasonable  to 
suggest  tiiat  tiiis  is  a community  in  which  tiie  inddence  of  family  pov- 
erty is  relatively  high. 

B.  A comparison  of  the  15  communities  having  high  population 
dependency  mtios  with  the  15  communities  having  a lar^  proportion 
of  their  families  with  less  than  $3,000  Annual  income  identifies  seven 
communities  in  which  the  inddence  of  family  poverty  is  likely  to  be 
hi^  They  are:  Braddock,  Clairton,  McKeesport,  North  Braddock, 
Rankin,  Wall,  and  West  Elizabeth. 

C If  the  income  range  is  extended  to  the  $7,000  annual  income  limit, 
the  same  seven  communUies  plus  Elizabeth  and  Forward  Township 
become  identified  as  the  communities  wHhin  the  Afon-Yough  Region  in 
which  the  incidence  of  ftmtUy  poverty  is  deemed  relatively  high. 

G.  ECONOMIC  DEPENDENCY 

Table  XIU  of  Appendix  A,  shows  how  the  employed  persons  in  each 
community  were  distributed  among  three  types  of  empbyment  arrange-  \ 
ments  in  two  major  sectors  nf  economic  activity— pubHc  and  private. 

The  persons  employed  hi  the  public  sector  are  employees  of  govern-  * 
mental  units  (Federal,  State,  City,  etc.)  who  work  for  wages  or  salaries. 

The  persons  empbyod  in  the  private  sector  are  either  wage  and  salary  < 
workers,  self-employed  with  a residual  daim  against  the  profits  of  their  | 
establishments,  or  unpaid  family  workers  of  the  self-empbyed.  | 

Tabb  Xllla  of  Appendix  A,  shows  the  percent  of  the  employed  labor 
force,  within  each  of  the  communities,  ^t  work  in  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh. This  does  not  imply  tiiat  all  of  the  remainder  of  the  Mon-Yough 
labor  force  work  v/ithin  the  Region. 

Persons  employed  as  wage  and  salary  worlmrs  in  pri^^te  industry 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  dependent  members  of  a community’s  j 
labor  force.  The  continuation  of  this  type  of  employment  arrangement, 
irrespective  of  any  seniority  ri^ts,  is  contingent  upon  miations  in  the 
level  of  industrial  activity,  'iie  state  of  industrial  teidmology,  and  other 
economic  forces  which  are  largely  beyond  the  personal  control  of  the 
individufd  wage  and  salary  worker,  llie  government  employee,  also  a i 
wage  and  sahi^  worker,  enjoys  a measure  of  empbyment  security  tiiat 
is  greater  tiian  tiiat  of  the  private  wage  and  salary  worker.  This  is  so,  | 

bemuse  the  variability  of  employment  is  largely  a political  decision  and  | 

1 
J 
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less  likely  to  be  the  resnlt  of  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  demand  for 
government  services  that  have  their  origin  in  market  forces. 

The  economic  security  of  the  self 'employed,  measured  either  in  terms 
of  earnings  or  in  terms  of  the  probability  attached  to  the  expected  dura- 
tion of  the  enterprisers  life,  may  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the  private 
wage  and  salary  worker.  However,  the  relevant  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic is  that  the  self-employed  is  a relatively  independent  person;  he 
has  greater  personal  control  over  his  environment  than  does  the  wage 
and  salary  worker  in  private  industry  or  the  wage  and  salary  worker  of 
the  governmental  unit.  The  unpaid  family  worker  is  of  no  special  signifi- 
cance—he  constitutes  a very  small  propo^on  of  the  labor  force,  and  Im 
participation  in  the  labor  force  is  often  not  motivated  by  the  necessity 
to  support  other  persons. 

1.  Highlights; 

A.  A comparison  of  the  sector-distribution  of  employed  persons  in 
the  Region  with  the  County  reveals  that  the  Region^s  labor  force  is  more 
dependent  than  the  County’s  labor  force.  The  Region’s  labor  force  is 
slightly  more  concentrated  in  the  private  sector,  but  more  than  a slight 
difference  exists  between  the  proportion  of  the  Region’s  labor  force  em- 
ployed as  wage  and  salary  workers  in  private  industry  than  is  found  to 
obtain  in  the  County  as  a whole. 

B.  There  are  20  communities  in  which  the  percent  of  persons  em- 
ployed as  wage  and  salary  workers  in  private  industry  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  average  for  the  Region. 

1.  The  10  communities  with  a high  percent  of  persons  in  the  wage 
and  salary  class  within  private  industry  are,  in  descending  order:  WaU, 
Braddock  Hills,  North  Braddock,  Glassport,  Turtle  Creek,  West  Mi£3in, 
East  Pittsburgh,  Braddock,  Fort  Vue,  and  Homestead.  (Traffbrd  por- 
tion of  the  Region  is  excluded. ) 

In  Wdl,  Braddock  Hills,  and  North  Braddock  the  percent  of 
employed  persons  classified  as  wage  and  salary  workers  in  private  in- 
dustry is  90  percent  or  more. 

2.  The  two  conununities  with  a low  percentage  of  workers  classi- 
fied as  wa^  and  salary  employees  of  private  industry  are  West  Eliza- 
beth and  White  Oak.  The  figures  are  78.7  percent  and  80.3  percent, 
respectively.  These  are  the  only  communities  in  which  the  figure  Hes 
below  the  average  for  Allegheny  County. 

C.  It  is  apparent,  from  the  data  contained  in  Table  Xllla,  that  em- 
ployment in  Pittsburgh  is  mainly  a function  of  the  community’s  distance 
from  the  City.  The  employment-status  of  these  workers  is  not  directly 
affected  by  changes  in  the  level  of  industrial  activity  that  are  confined 
lo  the  Mon-Yough  Region. 
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2.  Implications: 

A.  According  to  the  argument  presented,  it  follows  that  the  nigiher 
is  the  proportion  of  a community’s  labor  force  that  is  engaged  as  wage 
and  salary  workers  in  private  industry  the  greater  is  the  probable  vul- 
nerability of  this  community  to  higher  rates  of  unemployment.  In 
unqualified  terms  this  statement  of  an  expected  relationship  between 
high  labor  market  dependency  and  high  unemployment  rates  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a mere  suggestion;  posited  only  for  tibe  purpose  of  "narrow- 
ing-down” the  range  of  communities  in  which  the  activities  of 
community  action  to  prevent  and  ameliorate  economic  impoverishment 
are  likely  to  be  most  necessary. 

More  will  be  done  with  the  data  presented  in  Table  XIII  after  the 
presentation  of  the  Highlights  of  Tables  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI.  See  Impli- 
cations. 

Tables  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI  of  Appendix  A,  show  the  occupational 
classifications  of  the  employed  labor  force  in  1960.  The  first  shows  the 
occupational  distribution  of  the  total  labor  force  that  was  employed  and 
that  reported  an  occupation;  the  second  shows  the  occupational  dis- 
tribution for  employed  males;  the  third  shows  the  occupational  distribu- 
tion of  employed  females.  Table  .KIVa  shows  the  absolute  size  of  the 
employed  labor  force  for  each  community  in  1960;  the  data  are  pre- 
sented by  sex. 

The  occupational  profile  of  the  employed  labor  force,  it  must  be 
noted,  is  largely  a reflection  of  the  labor-input  requirements  and  the 
level  of  employment  in  industry  prevailing  in  the  labor  market  for  the 
Mon-You^  Region  at  the  time  of  the  Census  enumeration.  The  occu- 
pational profile  may  be  used  to  draw  inferences  about  the  quality  of  the 
labor  force  in  each  communi^r.  One  may  generalize  about  the  personal 
attributes  of  educational  attainment  levels,  industrial  training,  and 
vocational  experience  that  are  likely  to  be  correlates  of  a given  occupa- 
tional class. 

3.  Hii^ghts: 

A.  Total  Labor  Force 

1.  The  professional  and  managerial  ^oup  comprises  the  best  edu- 
cated and  trained  component  of  the  labor  force.  The  incidence  of 
unemployment  is  lowest  for  this  class  of  workers;  the  duration  of  unem- 
ployment for  a person  in  the  professional  and  managerial  class  is  likely 
to  be  shortest. 

The  communities  with  a relatively  high  percentage  of  profes- 
sional and  managerial  workers  are,  in  alphabt-tical  order;  Dravosburg, 
East  McKeesport,  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  Township,  Liberty,  Munhall, 
Pitcairn,  West  Elizabeth,  and  White  Oak.  In  each,  more  Aan  15  per- 
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cent  of  the  employed  labor  force  who  reported  an  occupation  were 
classified  as  members  of  this  group. 

2.  The  sales  and  clerical  group  is  more  likely  to  be  composed  of 
persons  who  have  completed  at  least  eight  years  of  school.  However, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a high  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  within 
this  group.  In  terms  of  employment  stability,  this  segment  of  the  white- 
collar  labor  force  is  likely  to  be  less  subject  to  unemployment  than  the 
members  of  the  blue-collar  labor  force  and  the  incidence  of  long-term 
unemployment  is  likely  to  be  less  for  this  group  than  it  is  for  the 
blue-collar. 

The  communities  in  which  the  proportion  of  sales  and  clerical 
workers  exceeds  25  per  cent  of  the  employed  labor  force  are,  in  alpha- 
betical order:  Dravosburg,  East  McKeesport,  Elizabeth,  Munhall,  and 
Wilmerding.  (Trafford  is  excluded, } 

3.  The  craftsmen  are  the  best  trained  and  best  educated  members 
of  the  blue-collar  labor  force.  They  have  the  most  stable  employment 
pattern  of  all  blue-collar  workers,  and  they  are  least  likely  to  experience 
periods  of  long-term  unemployment  among  the  total  blue-collar  labor 
force.  Their  annual  earnings  are  generally  higher  than  those  of  the 
sales  and  clerical  group;  and  the  proportion  of  primary  workers  (heads 
of  families  or  households)  is  likely  to  be  greater  in  this  group  than 
among  the  sales  and  clerical  workers. 

The  communities  in  which  the  proportion  of  craftsmen  exceeds 
25  percent  of  the  employed  labor  force  are,  in  alphabetical  order: 
Elizabeth  Township,  Forward  Township,  Liberty,  West  Mifliin,  and 
Whitaker. 

4.  The  operatives,  service  workers,  and  laborers  are  the  members 
of  the  labor  force  who  are  likely  to  be  the  least  educated  and  least 
trained.  Workers  in  these  groups  are  the  ones  that  are  likely  to  experi- 
ence the  most  frequent  periods  of  unemployment;  also,  the  incidence 
of  long-term  unemployment  is  likely  to  be  highest  for  these  groups. 
Furthermore,  in  contrast  to  all  other  occupational  groups,  the  socio- 
economic status  of  operatives,  service  workers,  and  laborers  is  likely  to 
be  low  in  any  community. 

There  are  seven  communities  in  which  the  proportion  of  the 
employed  labor  force  classified  as  operatives,  service  workers,  or  labor- 
ers exceeded  4S  percent.  In  alphabetical  order:  Braddock,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Forward  Township,  Lincoln,  North  Braddock,  Bankin,  and  Wall. 

B.  Male  Labor  Force 

1.  In  Braddock,  Lincoto,  North  Braddock,  Banldn,  and  Wall  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  employed  males  were  classified  as  being  opera- 
tives, service  workers,  or  laborers. 

C.  Female  Labor  Force 
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1.  In  Rankin,  35.5  percent  of  all  employed  females  were  classified 
as  white-collar  workers.  This  was  the  lowest. 

The  community  with  the  hipest  proportion  of  female  white- 
collar  workers  was  ^\^te  Oak,  In  this  community,  80  percent  of  its 
employed  women  were  white-collar  workers, 

4,  Lnplicatioiis: 

A,  The  occupational  structure  of  the  labor  force  in  any  community 
is  largely  outside  of  the  control  of  the  community  action  leadership. 
However,  a community  action  program  may  be  undertaken  to  enable 
particular  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  to  qualify  for  lateral 
movement  or  for  up-grading  within  the  hierarchy-of-skills  that  exists 
in  the  given  labor  market  or  in  markets  outside  the  Region,  As  such,  it 
is  very  likely  that  one  principal  dient-type  who  may  solidt  the  assist- 
ance of  a community  action  program  or  who  njay  be  sought-out  by  a 
community  action  undertaking  will  be  from  the  lowest  position  of  the 
hierarchy-of-skills. 

Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  the  need  for  and  the  demand  for  the 
services  of  a community  action  program  are  likely  to  be  high  in  commu- 
nities with  a high  proportion  of  its  labor  force  in  the  operative,  service 
worker,  and  laborer  classifications.  These  are  the  workers  with  the 
greatest  vulnerability  to  the  uncertainties  of  economic  change.  They 
are  the  most  economicaUv  dependent  persons  in  the  labor  force  of  a 
community;  they  are  most  likely  to  constitute  a significant  proportion  of 
the  unemployed  in  any  conununity,  and  they  are  probably  the  ones 
that  are  least  capable  of  ^‘financing”  themselves  throu^  periods  of 
unemployment  without  great  difficulty, 

1,  By  matching  the  communities  with  a high  percentage  of  their 
total  labor  force  in  these  occupational  classes  against  the  listing  of  com- 
munities in  which  a hi^  proportion  of  the  labor  force  was  employed 
as  wage  and  salary  workers  in  private  industry,  it  becomes  possible  to 
identify  the  comtnunities  in  the  Region  in  which  labor  force  depend- 
ency is  highest.  The  eight  communities  that  are  so  designated^  in  alpha- 
betical  order^  are:  Braddock^  East  PUtsburght  Glassport^  Homestead, 
North  Brad^k,  Rankin,  Turtle  Creek,  and  WaH, 

B,  The  professional  and  managerial  group,  together  with  the  sales 
and  clericd  group,  constitutes  the  white-collar  labor  force.  This  is  the 
group  that  is  likely  to  enjoy  a relatively  high  sodo-economic  position  in 
a community.  Also,  this  is  the  group  that  is  pro^  :bly  the  most  capable 
of  formulating  and  articulating  iti  points  of  view  concerning  the  state 
of  poverty  which  it  may  believe  exists  vdthin  the  community.  Commu- 
nication between  members  of  this  gn>up  and  the  community  action 
leaders  is  going  to  be  high. 
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Paradoxically,  their  conception  of  community  "'needs”— with 
respect  to  the  elii^ation  or  prevention  of  poverty  in  the  community— 
is  likely  to  be  different  &om  the  conceptions  of  poverty  among  the  blue- 
collar  segment  of  the  community,  the  ones  widi  probably  the  ^atest 
need-state.  This  is  the  group  that  is  least  able  to  formulate  and  articu- 
late points  of  view  about  poverty,  in  general  or  in  particular.  The  white- 
collar  ^up  is  likely  to  be  community-oriented;  their  picture  of  poverty 
will  focus  upon  deficiencies  of  facilities  in  the  community,  and  not  upon 
the  personal  needs  and  problems  of  the  more  economically  dependent. 

Thus,  the  community  action  leaders  of  the  Mon-You^  Region  are 
advised  to  evaluate  carefully  the  recommendations  which  they  may 
receive  from  the  various  communities  th^  are  to  serve.  Furtherm  re, 
the  community  action  leaders  of  the  Region  are  advised  to  develop  and 
to  encourage  the  use  of  a communication-network  that  will  give  to  the 
less  articulate  an  opportunity  for  expression  of  their  needs.  Also,  the 
community  action  leaders  of  the  Region  should  take  the  initiative  in 
studying  and  ascertaining  the  need  for  anti-poverty  projects  that  may 
be  necessary  in  the  Region  as  a whole  or  in  a sin^e  community  within 
the  Region. 


H.  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Table  XVH  of  ^pendix  A,  shows  how  employee  of  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  are  distributed  among  the  major  industry  groups  within  the 
sector  and  which  are  located  in  the  Mon-Yough  Region.  The  employ- 
ment figures  refiect  the  total  volume  of  employment  that  is  offer^  by 
manufacturing  firms  located  in  the  Region.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  all  persons  f n the  Mon-Yough  communities  who  are  employed 
in  manu&cturing  are  not  necessarily  en^loyed  by  the  firms  t^t  are 
located  within  the  Region.  The  data  are  presented  for  1963, 1960, 1957, 
and  1930. 

Table  XVIIa  of  Appendix  A,  shows  how  the  total  number  of  manu- 
fetcturing  firms  that  are  located  within  the  Region  are  distributed  among 
the  major  industry  groups,  for  the  years  1^,  1960,  1957,  and  1930. 

1.  HighU^tst 

A.  The  current  volume  of  employment  offered  by  the  manufacturing 
sectcnr  repr^ents  from  60  to  65  percent  of  the  to^  labor  force  in  the 
entire  Mon-Yough  Region. 

1.  The  absolute  number  of  jobs  available  in  manufacturing  has 
declined  steadily  from  1957.  From  this,  given  the  large  net  outward- 
miration  of  persons  of  labor  force  age  from  the  Region,  one  may  infer 
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that  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force  that  finds  employment  in  manu- 
facturing  has  been  declining. 

B.  The  principal  manufacturing  employer  is  the  primary  metals 
industry.  It  accounts  for  over  50  percent  of  all  current  jobs  in  manu- 
facturing activity  going  on  in  the  Region.  This  industry’s  position  of 
dominance  extends  throughout  the  period  for  which  the  data  are 
presented. 

1.  In  1963  there  were  12  firms  engaged  in  the  primary  metals  indus- 
try; this  represents  7 percent  of  all  the  manufacturing  employers  located 
in  the  Region. 

C.  The  second  largest  source  of  employment  in  manufacturing  is 
provided  by  the  elec^cal  machinery  *ndustry.  This  industry  accounts 
for  about  20  percent  of  all  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  Region. 

1.  In  1963  there  were  4 firms  engaged  in  the  production  of  electri- 
cal machiner)^  this  represents  less  than  3 percent  of  all  manufacturing 
employers  in  the  Region.  j 

D.  The  metal-dependent  industries — firms  whose  locations  in  the  ^ 

Mon-Yough  Region  result  from  the  presence  of  the  primary  metal  ? 

producers— provide  employment  for  approximately  40  percent  of  the  \ 

persons  involved  in  manufacturing  activities.  This  pattern  of  employ-  ^ 
ment  has  been  relatively  stable  during  the  33-year  period  for  which  ; 
data  are  presented.  j 

E.  In  file  aggregate,  the  metal  industries  employ  more  than  90  per-  j 

cent  of  the  manufacturing  labor  force  at  work  in  the  Region.  1 

This  means  that  the  metal  industries*  employment  volume  is  about  ] 

equal  to  60  percent  of  the  total  size  of  the  labor  force  in  the  entire  Mon-  | 

Yough  Region.  This  pattern  has  been  unaltered  from  1963. 

2.  Lnplications: 

A.  Manu&cturing  is  the  principal  source  of  employment  for  a major  I 
portion  of  the  Mon-Yough  labor  force.  The  manufacturing  activity  is  | 
highly  concentrated  within  a single  type  of  industry,  and  there  is  a j 
particular  lack  of  industrial  diversification  in  the  Region.  Furthermore, 
in  addition  to  employment  concentration  the  employment  status  of  per- 
sons in  the  manufacturing  sector  of  the  Region  is  greatly  contingent 
upon  the  decisions  of  a relatively  small  number  of  employers. 

The  industrial  environment  constitutes  a given  to  the  community 
action  leaders.  Events  within  the  industrial  environment  are  largely 
outside  of  the  influence  of  community  action  programs,  but  the  nature 
of  the  environment  has  important  implications  for  the  community  action 
program.  First,  the  community  action  leaders  are  advised  to  establish 
a communication-network  with  the  dominant  firms  operating  in  the 
manufacturing  sector.  This  should  enable  the  community  action  pro- 
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grain  to  plan  activities  that  would  be  needed  as  a response  to  untoward 
economic  changes,  and  to  reduce  the  economic  and  social  dislocations 
that  are  associated  with  such  changes  with  a minimum  of  delay. 

Second,  the  community  action  leaders  are  advised  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  employers  and  new  employers  in  the  Region  to  better 
plan  and  prepare  for  the  effective  utilization  of  the  Region’s  manpower. 
It  is  by  keeping  informed  about  the  prospective  changes  in  the  demand 
for  labor  that  the  community-action  programs  can  be  expected  to  make 
a significant  contribution  to  the  prevention  of  economic  and  social  dis- 
location within  the  Region.  In  line  with  this  objective,  then,  the  com- 
munity action  leaders  are  urged  to  establish  and  to  maintain  contact 
with  all  organizations  that  are  involved  with  changing  the  structure  of 
the  Region’s  economic  environment. 
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APPENDIX  A 


TABLE  I 

POPULATION  AND  POPULATION  CHANGE  BY  COMMUNITY 
CommunUy 1960  1^0  Change  XCnange 


+ 


449 

4,151 


+ 22.8 
- 25.2 


Braddock  Hills  — 

Braddock  

Clairton  

Dra'^osburg 

Duquesne  

E.  McKeesport 

E.  Pittsburg 

Elizabeth 

Elizabeth  Twp 

Forward  Twp.  

Glassport  

Homestead  

Liberty 

Lincoln  

McKeefmort 

Munhall  

N.  Braddock 

N.  Versailles  

Pitcairn  

Port  Vue  

Rankin  

Trafford  

Turtle  Creek 

Versailles  

WaU  

W.  El^beih 

W.  Homestead  — 

W.  Mifflin 

AVhitaker  

White  Oak 


2,414 

1,965 

12,337 

16,488 

18,389 

19,652 

3,458 

3,786 

15,019 

17,620 

3,470 

3,171 

4,122 

5,259 

2,597 

2,615 

14,159 

9,978 

4,692 

4,292 

8,418 

8,707 

7,502 

10,046 

3,624 

1,467 

1,686 

1,900 

45,489 

50,402 

17,312 

16,437 

13,204 

14,724 

13,583 

9,821 

5,383 

5,857 

6,635 

4,756 

5,164 

6,941 

140 

154 

10,607 

12,363 

2,297 

2,484 

l,-©3 

1,850 

921 

1,137 

4,155 

3,257 

27,289 

17,985 

2,130 

2,149 

9,047 

6,159 

4,349 

5325 

271,085 

268,745 

— 

1263 

- 06.4 

— 

328 

- 08.7 

. — . 

2,601 

- 14.8 

+ 

299 

+ 09.4 

— 

1,137 

- 21.6 

— 

18 

- 00.7 

+ 

4,181 

+ 41.9 

+ 

400 

+ 09.3 

— 

289 

- 03.3 

— 

2,544 

— 25.3 

+ 

2,157 

+147.0 

— 

214 

— 11.3 

— 

4,913 

- 09.7 

+ 

875 

+ 05.3 

— 

1,520 

— 10.3 

+ 

3,762 

+ 38.3 

474 

- 08.1 

+ 

1,879 

+ 25.3 

1,777 

- 25.6 

— 

14 

- 09.1 

— 

1,756 

- 14.2 

— 

187 

- 07.5 

— 

357 

— 19.3 

— 

216 

- 19.0 

+ 

898 

+ 27.6 

+ 

9,304 

+ 51.7 

19 

- 00.9 

+ 

2,888 

+ 46.9 

976 

— 18.3 

+ 

2,340 

+ 00.8 

+113,350 

+ 07.5 

Wilmerding 
Mon-Yough 
AUegheny  County. . 1^,587  1,515,237 

Source:  U.S.  Census 
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TABLE  II 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION  BY  COMMUNITY 


1960  1950 


Conununily 

19- 

20-44 

45-64 

65+ 

19- 

20-44 

45-64 

65+ 

Braddock  HiUs 

977 

808 

466 

163 

736 

811 

250 

168 

Braddock 

4,373 

3,866 

2,821 

1,306 

5,271 

6,720 

3,413 

1,114 

Clairton  

6,954 

5,398 

4,044 

1,515 

6,773 

8,119 

3,735 

976 

Dravosburg 

1,197 

1,083 

833 

245 

1,315 

1,550 

691 

230 

Duquesne  

5,061 

4,785 

3,631 

1,751 

5,282 

7,250 

3,873 

1,174 

E.  McKeesport 

1,191 

1,108 

832 

339 

1,008 

1,230 

679 

279 

E.  Pittsburgh  

1,335 

1,260 

1,064 

463 

1,525 

2,056 

1310 

381 

Elizabeth  

857 

801 

601 

338 

790 

969 

595 

259 

Elizabeth  Twp 

5,559 

4,855 

2,786 

958 

3,530 

3,926 

1,826 

696 

Forward  Twp 

1,944 

1,575 

839 

334 

1,669 

1356 

693 

274 

Glassport  

3,087 

2,829 

1,790 

712 

2,970 

4,127 

1,786 

565 

Homestead  

2,171 

2,278 

1,953 

1,009 

2,776 

4,071 

2,355 

864 

Liberty 

1,448 

1,170 

686 

181 

634 

535 

227 

71 

Linoom 

707 

592 

266 

121 

683 

868 

268 

81 

McKeesport  

14,957 

13,398 

11,136 

5,438 

14,948 

20,394 

11,808 

4,311 

Munhall 

5,664 

5,563 

4,216 

1,867 

4,748 

7,311 

3,761 

1,296 

N.  Braddock  

4,586 

4,102 

2,753 

1,332 

4,860 

6,007 

2,844 

967 

N.  Versailles 

5,412 

4,757 

2,490 

696 

3,664 

4350 

1,604 

482 

Pitcairn  

1,762 

1,732 

1,253 

635 

1,771 

2,257 

1,353 

475 

Port  Vue  

2,708 

2,215 

1,090 

356 

1,670 

2,176 

706 

161 

Rankin  

1,923 

1,635 

1,074 

532 

2338 

2,849 

1,378 

378 

TrafiFord  

43 

51 

29 

17 

51 

70 

26 

7 

Turtle  Creek  

3,822 

3,407 

2,414 

954 

4324 

4,949 

2,424 

763 

Versailles 

752 

741 

532 

281 

746 

1,014 

505 

218 

WaU  

570 

460 

291 

172 

648 

720 

359 

123 

W.  Elizabeth 

340 

287 

176 

118 

381 

433 

236 

87 

W.  Homestead  

1,537 

1,494 

823 

300 

975 

1,329 

693 

255 

W.  Mil^ 

10,997 

9,838 

5,176 

1,278 

6,715 

7,670 

2,823 

776 

Whitaker  

693 

694 

545 

198 

706 

875 

428 

139 

White  Oak  

3,270 

2,975 

2,115 

697 

2,070 

2,455 

1,612 

355 

Wilmerding 

1,389 

1,356 

1,054 

550 

1332 

2,182 

1,145 

437 

Mon-Yough  

97,275 

87,472 

59,779 

24,856 

87,018 

110,828 

52,147 

18,362 

Allegheny  County 

580,865 

531,413 

360,393 

155,916 

463,416 

605,177 

328381 

118,063 

Soutoe:  U.S.  Census 


TABLE  III 

PERCENTAGE  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION 

BY  COMMUNITY 


1960  1950 


Community 

19- 

2(M4 

45-64 

65+ 

19- 

26-44 

45-64 

65+ 

Braddock  Hills  . . 

40.5 

33.4 

19.3 

06.8 

37.4 

41.3 

12.7 

08.5 

Braddock 

35,4 

31.3 

22,9 

10.6 

32.0 

40,8 

20.7 

06.8 

Clairton  

37.8 

29,4 

22.0 

08.2 

345 

41.3 

19,0 

05.0 

Dravosburg 

34.6 

31,3 

24.1 

07.1 

34.7 

40,9 

18.3 

06,1 

Duquesne  

33,7 

31,9 

24,2 

11,7 

30.0 

41,1 

22.0 

06,7 

E.  McKeesport  . . 

34,3 

31,9 

24,0 

09.8 

31,8 

38.8 

21,4 

08.8 

E.  Pittsbiirgh  . . . 

32,4 

30.6 

25.8 

11,2 

29.0 

39,1 

23,0 

07,2 

Elizabeth 

33,0 

30.8 

23,1 

13,0 

30.2 

37,1 

22.8 

09,9 

Elizabeth  Twp,. . 

39,3 

34,3 

19.7 

06.8 

35,4 

39.3 

18,3 

07.0 

Forward  Twp,  , . 

41,4 

33,6 

17,9 

07,1 

38,9 

38,6 

16,1 

06,4 

Classport  

36,7 

33,6 

21,3 

085 

34,1 

47,4 

20,5 

06,5 

Homestead  

28,9 

30,4 

26.0 

13,4 

27,6 

40,5 

23,4 

08,6 

Liberty 

40,0 

32,3 

18,9 

05,0 

43,2 

36,5 

15,5 

04,8 

Lincoln  

41,9 

35,1 

15,8 

07,2 

35,9 

45,7 

14.1 

04,3 

McKeesport  . . . , 

32,9 

29,5 

24,5 

12.0 

29.7 

40.5 

23,4 

08,6 

Munhall 

32,7 

32,1 

24,4 

10.8 

28,9 

44.5 

22,9 

07,9 

N.  Braddock  .... 

34,7 

31,1 

20,8 

10,1 

33,0 

40,8 

19,3 

06,6 

N,  Versailles 

39,8 

35,0 

18.3 

05,1 

37,3 

43,3 

16.3 

04,9 

Pitcairn  

32,7 

32,2 

23,3 

11,8 

30,2 

38,5 

23,1 

08,1 

Port  Vue  

40,8 

33,4 

16.4 

05,4 

35,1 

45,8 

14.8 

03,4 

Rankin  

37,2 

31.7 

20.8 

10.3 

33,7 

41.0 

19.9 

05,4 

Trafford  

30,7 

36.4 

20,7 

12,1 

33,1 

45,5 

16,9 

04,5 

Turtle  Creek 

36,0 

32,1 

22,8 

09,0 

34,2 

40,0 

19,6 

06,2 

Versailles 

32,7 

32.2 

23,2 

12,2 

30,0 

40,8 

20,3 

08,8 

Wall  

38,2 

30,8 

19,5 

11,5 

35,0 

38,9 

19,4 

06,6 

W,  Elizabeth  — 

36,9 

31,2 

19,1 

12,8 

33,5 

38,1 

20,8 

07,7 

W*  Homestead  . . 

37,0 

36,0 

19.8 

07,2 

29,9 

40,8 

21,3 

07,8 

W,  Mifflin  

40,3 

36,1 

19,0 

04,7 

37,3 

42.6 

15,7 

04,3 

Whitaker  

32,5 

32,6 

25,6 

095 

32,9 

40.7 

19,9 

06,5 

White  Oak 

36,1 

32,9 

23,4 

07,7 

33,6 

39,9 

26,2 

05,8 

Wilmer^g 

31,9 

31,2 

24,2 

12,6 

28,8 

41.0 

21,5 

08,2 

Mon-You^ 

35,9 

32.3 

22,1 

09,2 

32,4 

41,2 

19,4 

06.8 

AUegheny  County 
Source:  U.S.  Census 

35,7 

32,6 

22,1 

09,6 

30,6 

39,9 

21,7 

07.8 
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RATE  OF  POPULATION  CHANGE  FROM  1950  TO  1960  BY 


TABLE  IV 

NON-WHITE  POPULATION  BY  COMMUNITY 


I960  1950 

#of  #of 

Commupi^ Non-Whites % Non-Whites % 


Braddock  HiUs , 

258 

12.0 

341 

17.4 

Braddock  ............ 

2,908 

23.6 

2,679 

16.4 

Clairton  

4,033 

21.9 

3,410 

17.4 

Dravosburg  

2 

00.1 

1 

00.1 

Duquesne 

2,148 

14.7 

1,649 

09.4 

E.  McKeesport 

13 

00.6 

13 

00.4 

E.  Pittsbui^h 

205 

05.0 

82 

01.6 

Elizabeth  

150 

05.9 

127 

04.9 

Elizabeth  Twp 

445 

03.3 

544 

05.5 

Forward  Twp.  

222 

05.0 

232 

05.4 

Glassport  

21 

00.3 

44 

00.5 

Homestead  

1,361 

18.4 

1,380 

13.7 

Liberty  

49 

01.8 

18 

01.2 

Lincoln  

7 

00.6 

25 

01.3 

McKeesport  

3,494 

07.9 

2,684 

07.7 

Mimhall  

39 

00.6 

60 

00.4 

N.  Braddock  

960 

07.4 

721 

04.2 

N.  Versailles 

891 

07.0 

585 

06.0 

Pttcaim  . . 

4 

00.1 

5 

00.1 

Port  Vue  

3 

01.0 

15 

00.3 

Rankin  

1,759 

34.0 

2,019 

29.1 

Trafford  

0 

00.0 

0 

00.0 

Turtle  Creek  

10 

00.1 

14 

00.1 

Versailles  

55 

02.6 

58 

02.3 

Wall  

58 

04.6 

65 

03.5 

W.  Elizabeth 

17 

01.9 

83 

07.3 

W.  Homestead 

161 

04.0 

131 

04.0 

w.  umn 

1,463 

05.4 

1,334 

07.4 

Whitaker  

17 

00.7 

13 

00.6 

White  Oak 

63 

00.5 

47 

00.8 

Wilmerding  

121 

02.9 

121 

02.3 

Mon-Yough  

20,937 

07.6 

19,471 

07.0 

Allegheny  County  

135,824 

08.3 

113,762 

07.5 

Source;  U.S.  Census 
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TABLE  V 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  NON-WHITE  POPULATION 


BY  COMMUNITY 
1960  1050 


Community 

19- 

20-44 

45-64 

65+ 

19- 

2(M4 

45-64 

65+ 

Braddock 
HiUs 

93 

64 

72 

29 

143 

105 

78 

15 

Braddock  . . . 

1,287 

871 

587 

192 

982 

995 

643 

88 

Clairton 

1,840 

1,219 

816 

158 

1,345 

1,355 

612 

78 

Dravosburg  . . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Duquesne  . . . 

1,007 

803 

377 

170 

638 

678 

289 

45 

E.  McKeesport 

6 

4 

3 

0 

6 

6 

0 

1 

E.  Pittsburgh. 

114 

46 

38 

7 

32 

28 

19 

3 

Elizabeth  . . . 

64 

42 

28 

16 

33 

48 

28 

18 

Elizabeth 
Twp 

179 

133 

86 

48 

214 

165 

139 

26 

Forward  Twp. 

111 

46 

43 

22 

88 

72 

57 

15 

Glassport  . . . 

5 

8 

5 

3 

15 

15 

10 

4 

Homestead  . . 

438 

436 

318 

108 

398 

549 

356 

77 

Liberty  ..... 

25 

14 

8 

2 

10 

5 

2 

1 

Lincoln  

5 

2 

0 

0 

12 

7 

6 

0 

McKee^rt  . 
Munhall  

1,576 

1,022 

741 

155 

1,034 

1,036 

511 

93 

15 

7 

10 

5 

22 

14 

15 

9 

Braddock. 

409 

328 

158 

61 

286 

253 

149 

35 

N.  Versailles. 

417 

259 

163 

52 

281 

187 

94 

23 

Pitcairn  

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Port  Vue  .... 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

3 

6 

2 

Rankia 

743 

506 

370 

140 

759 

762 

428 

80 

Trafiford  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Turtle  Creek. 

3 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

3 

Versailles  . . . 

32 

8 

9 

5 

28 

10 

10 

10 

Wall 

33 

11 

13 

1 

24 

27 

13 

1 

W.  Elizabeth. 

5 

2 

6 

4 

48 

23 

11 

1 

W,  Home- 
stead   

84 

38 

29 

9 

51 

37 

41 

6 

W.  MiflSin  . . . 

687 

486 

248 

42 

619 

487 

200 

27 

Whitaker  .... 

1 

4 

9 

3 

0 

6 

6 

1 

M^te  Oak  . . 

25 

18 

18 

3 

20 

13 

11 

3 

Wilmerding  . 

46 

29 

33 

13 

43 

39 

37 

2 

Mon-Yough  . . 

9,251 

6,412 

4,193  1,249 

7,142 

6,931 

3,775 

667 

Allegheny 
County  . . 

54,535  43,463  28,272  9,554 

39,432  44,296  24,256  5,778 

Soxirce:  U.S.  Census 
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TABLE  VI 

PERCENTAGE  AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
NON-WHITE  POPULATION  BY  COMMUNITY 


I960  1950 


Community 

19- 

20-44 

45-64 

65+ 

19- 

20-44 

45-64 

65+ 

BraddockHiUs  ,, 

36,1 

24,8 

27,9 

11,2 

41,9 

30,8 

22,9 

04,4 

Braddock 

44,3 

30,0 

20,2 

05,5 

36,6 

37,1 

24,0 

03,3 

Clairton 

45,1 

29,9 

20,0 

05,0 

39,4 

39,7 

17,9 

02,3 

Dravosburg 

00,0 

50,0 

50,0 

00,0 

100,0 

00,0 

00,0 

00,0 

Duquesne 

46,9 

37,4 

17,6 

01,9 

38,7 

41,1 

17,5 

02,7 

E,  McKee^rt  , , 

46,2 

30,8 

23,0 

00,0 

46,2 

46,2 

00,0 

07,6 

E,  Bttsburgh  ,,, 

55,6 

22,4 

18,5 

03,5 

39,0 

34,1 

23,2 

03,4 

Elizabeth 

42,6 

28,0 

18,7 

10,7 

26,0 

37,8 

22,0 

14,2 

Elizabeth  Twp,  , , 

40,2 

29,9 

19,3 

10,6 

39,3 

30,3 

25,5 

04,8 

Forward  Twp,  , , 

50,0 

20,7 

19,3 

10,0 

37,9 

31,0 

24,6 

06,5 

Glassport 

23,8 

38,1 

23,8 

14,3 

34,1 

34,1 

22,7 

09,1 

Homestead 

32,2 

32,0 

23,4 

12,4 

28,8 

39,9 

25,8 

05,6 

Liberty 

51,0 

28,6 

16,3 

04,1 

55,6 

27,8 

11,1 

05,6 

Lincob  

71,4 

28,6 

00,0 

00,0 

48,0 

28,0 

24,0 

00,0 

McKeesport  

Munhall 

45,1 

29,3 

21,2 

04,4 

38,5 

38,6 

19,0 

03,5 

38,5 

17,9 

25,6 

18,0 

36,7 

23,3 

25,0 

15,0 

N.  Braddock 

42,6 

34,2 

16,5 

06,7 

39,6 

35,1 

20,7 

04,9 

N,  Versailles 

46,8 

29,1 

18,3 

05,8 

48,0 

32,0 

16,1 

03,9 

Pitcairn  

25,0 

50,0 

25,0 

00,0 

40,0 

60,0 

00,0 

00,0 

Port  Vue 

00,0 

00,0 

66,6 

33,4 

26,7 

20,0 

40,0 

13,3 

Rankin  

42,2 

28,8 

21,0 

08,0 

36,7 

37,7 

21,2 

04,0 

Trafford 

00,0 

00,0 

00,0 

00,0 

00,0 

00,0 

00,0 

00,0 

Turtle  Creek 

35,0 

25,0 

10,0 

20,0 

28,6 

21,4 

28,6 

21,4 

Versailles 

58,2 

14,5 

16,4 

10,9 

48,3 

17,2 

17,2 

17,2 

Wall  

56,9 

19,0 

22,4 

01,7 

36,9 

41,5 

20,0 

01,5 

W,  Elizabeth..,, 

29,4 

11,8 

35,3 

23,5 

57,8 

27,7 

13,2 

01,2 

W,  Homestead  , , 

52,2 

23,6 

18,0 

06,2 

38,9 

2a2 

31,3 

04,6 

w,  umn 

47,0 

33,2 

17,0 

12,8 

45,8 

36,1 

14,8 

02,0 

Whitaker 

05,9 

23,5 

52,9 

17,7 

00,0 

46,2 

46,2 

07,6 

White  Oak 

39,7 

28,6 

28,6 

03,1 

42,5 

27,7 

2a4 

06,4 

^^^hne^ding  

38,0 

24,0 

27,3 

10,7 

35,5 

32,2 

30,6 

01,7 

Mon-Yough 

44.2 

30,6 

20,0 

05,2 

38,6 

35,6 

22,4 

03,4 

Allegheny  County 

40,2 

32,0 

20,8 

07,0 

34,7 

38,9 

21,3 

05,1 

Soiurce:  U.S.  Census 
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TABLE  VU 

NON-WHITES  F£R  1000  WHITES  BY  COMMUNITY 


1960  1950 


Community 

19- 

20-44 

45-64 

65+ 

19- 

20-44 

45-64 

65+ 

Braddock  HiUs  105 

086 

183 

216 

241 

149 

453 

098 

Braddock  — 

417 

291 

263 

172 

229 

174 

232 

066 

Clairton  

360 

292 

253 

116 

248 

202 

196 

087 

Dravosburg  . , 

000 

001 

001 

000 

001 

000 

000 

000 

Duquesne  . . . 

248 

202 

116 

108 

137 

103 

081 

040 

E.  McKeesport  005 

004 

004 

000 

006 

005 

000 

004 

E.  Pittsburgh. 

093 

038 

037 

061 

021 

014 

016 

008 

Elizabeth  — 

081 

055 

050 

050 

044 

052 

049 

075 

Elizabeth  Twp.  033 

028 

032 

050 

065 

044 

082 

039 

Forward  Twp. 

061 

030 

054 

071 

056 

045 

090 

058 

Glassport  .... 

002 

004 

003 

004 

005 

004 

005 

007 

Homestead  . . 

253 

237 

194 

120 

167 

156 

178 

098 

Liberty  

018 

012 

012 

Oil 

016 

009 

009 

014 

Lincom  

007 

003 

000 

000 

018 

008 

023 

000 

McKeesport  . . 

118 

080 

071 

029 

074 

054 

045 

022 

Miinbftll 

003 

001 

002 

003 

005 

002 

004 

007 

N.  Braddock. . 

098 

087 

061 

048 

063 

044 

055 

038 

N.  Versailles . . 

083 

056 

070 

080 

083 

046 

062 

050 

Pitcairn  

001 

001 

001 

000 

001 

001 

000 

000 

Port  Vue  — 

000 

000 

002 

003 

002 

001 

009 

013 

Rankin  

630 

448 

526 

357 

481 

365 

451 

268 

Trafford 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

Turtle  Creek . . 

001 

001 

001 

002 

001 

001 

002 

004 

Versailles  .... 

044 

oil 

017 

018 

039 

010 

020 

048 

Wall  

061 

024 

047 

006 

038 

039 

038 

008 

W.  Elizabeth. 

015 

007 

035 

035 

144 

056 

049 

012 

W.  Homestead  058 

026 

037 

031 

053 

029 

063 

024 

W.  Mifflin  . . . 

066 

052 

050 

034 

102 

068 

076 

036 

iVhitaker  .... 

002 

006 

017 

015 

000 

007 

014 

007 

White  Oak  . . 

008 

006 

008 

004 

010 

005 

007 

009 

Wilmerding  . . 

034 

022 

032 

024 

029 

018 

033 

005 

Mon-Yough  . . 

105 

079 

075 

053 

089 

067 

079 

038 

AUegaeDy 

County  .... 

104 

089 

085 

065 

093 

079 

080 

051 

Source:  U.S. -Census 
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TABLE  Vila 

CHILDREN  UNDER  5 YEARS  OF  AGE 

Total  Population  Under  Non-Whites  Under  5 Years 
5 Years  of  Age  Per  1000  Whites  under  5 


Community 

1960 

1950 

1960 

1950 

Biaddock  Hills 

255 

260 

094 

135 

Braddock  

1,111 

1,652 

475 

200 

Clairton 

2,052 

2,069 

427 

238 

Dravosburg  

295 

364 

000 

000 

Duquesne 

1,731 

1,641 

220 

156 

E.  McKeesport 

236 

301 

012 

010 

E,  Pittsburgh 

367 

522 

129 

028 

Elizabeth  

237 

247 

068 

051 

Elizabelb  Twp 

1,569 

1,083 

054 

060 

Forward  Twp 

556 

512 

082 

076 

Glassport  

869 

896 

002 

003 

Homestead 

614 

833 

248 

175 

Liberty  

402 

281 

020 

014 

Lincoln  

209 

200 

000 

010 

McKeesport 

4,056 

4,711 

123 

072 

Munball  

1,591 

1,409 

002 

004 

N.  Braddock 

1,393 

1,537 

109 

052 

N.  Versailles 

1,635 

1,322 

067 

060 

Piteaim 

488 

551 

000 

000 

Port  Vue 

764 

692 

000 

001 

Rankin  

503 

676 

634 

519 

Trafford  

019 

014 

000 

000 

Turtle  Creek 

1,106 

1,298 

001 

002 

Versailles  

211 

233 

029 

036 

WaU 

141 

188 

060 

039 

W.  Elizabeth 

105 

130 

019 

140 

W.  Homestead 

550 

286 

054 

040 

W.  Mifi^ 

3,168 

2,120 

065 

086 

Whitaker  

185 

195 

000 

000 

White  Oak 

843 

720 

006 

010 

Wilmerding  

369 

528 

031 

025 

Mon-Yough  

29,640 

27,471 

100 

084 

Allegheny  County  . . 

172,477 

146,622 

107 

090 

Source:  U.S.  Census 
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TABLE  VIII 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FIRST  AND  SECOND  GENERATION 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  POPULATION  BY  COMMUNITY 

1960 


Cbnmninity 

Foreign 

Stock* 

Foreign 

Born** 

Foreign  Born 
a.s  % of 

Foreign  Stock 

East  European 
as  % of 

Foreign  Stock 

Braddock  Hills 

31.4 

04.7 

15.1 

37.4 

Braddock  

34.0 

08.4 

246 

49.0 

Clairton  

29.1 

07.9 

27.2 

29.8 

Diavosburg  

20.2 

03.0 

15.1 

42.0 

Duquesne 

41.7 

10.8 

25.9 

40.0 

E.  McKeesport  

24.5 

04.4 

15.7 

30.0 

E.  Pittsburg 

39.4 

09.9 

25.0 

37.8 

Elizabeth  

22v2 

03.0 

13.6 

18.5 

Elizabetli  Twp 

27.6 

04.9 

17.8 

28.1 

Forward  Twp 

25.5 

02.5 

14.7 

24.0 

GlaiiSport  

43.0 

09.3 

21.6 

45.5 

Homestead 

36.5 

09.8 

26.8 

45.7 

Liberty  

29.9 

05.2 

17.5 

53.6 

Lincoln 

20.5 

02.4 

11.8 

36.7 

McKeesport  

Munhalf  

36.5 

09.0 

24.8 

416 

42.7 

09.9 

23.1 

50.9 

N.  Braddock 

40.0 

09.2 

22.9 

39.6 

N.  VeisaiL  k 

28.1 

04.3 

15.4 

38.6 

Pitcairn  

22.6 

05.8 

25.5 

14.1 

Port  Vue 

36.2 

05.9 

16.4 

62.6 

Rankin 

36.5 

09.9 

27.1 

63.6 

Trafford 

20.7 

00.0 

00.0 

13.8 

Turtle  Creek 

28.7 

06.2 

21.5 

17.4 

Versailles  

35.0 

06.8 

19.4 

346 

WaU 

47.2 

15.2 

326 

5U 

W.  Elizabeth 

25.0 

06.3 

25.2 

05.2 

W.  Homestead 

36.0 

07.8 

21.8 

47.1 

W.  Mifflin 

33.1 

05.1 

15.4 

496 

Whitaker  

42.4 

09.9 

23.2 

58.5 

White  Oak 

30.8 

04.4 

14.2 

39.1 

Wilmerding  

41.8 

10.4 

24.8 

21.2 

Mon-Yough  

34.2 

07.O 

21.9 

40.9 

Allegheny  County  . . 29.3  06  5 

Source.*  U.S.  Census 
* Indudes  1st  and  2nd  generations 
**  Refers  to  1st  generation  or  immigrants 

22.3 

30.1 
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TABLE  DC 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  IN  YEARS  OF  THE  25  YEARS 
AND  OLDER  POPULATION  BY  COMMUNITY,  1960 


Ccanmunity 

0-7 

8-11 

Hizh  School  1-3  Coll.  4+  College 

Braddock  Hills  . . 

260 

560 

464 

65 

47 

Braddock 

2,333 

3,031 

1,584 

123 

176 

ClairtOQ  

2364 

3,758 

2,778 

574 

460 

Dravosburg 

362 

885 

616 

106 

70 

Duquesne  

2,835 

3,370 

2,216 

392 

299 

E.  McKeesport  . . 

326 

783 

711 

136 

106 

E.  Pittsburg 

790 

1,013 

615 

75 

79 

Elizabeth 

360 

548 

478 

97 

88 

Elizabeth  Twp.  . . 

1,641 

3,073 

2,439 

431 

408 

Forward  Twp.  . . 

672 

1,139 

556 

60 

54 

Glassport 

1,424 

1,835 

1,033 

455 

99 

Homestead  

1396 

1,961 

1,288 

171 

174 

Liberty 

405 

810 

724 

90 

27 

Lincom  

202 

386 

241 

56 

17 

McKeesport 

Munh^ 

7,738 

11,605 

6,466 

1,409 

989 

2,136 

4,152 

3,117 

750 

563 

N,  Braddock 

1,782 

3,191 

2,186 

432 

119 

N.  Versailles 

1,266 

2,900 

2,568 

399 

264 

Pitcairn  

697 

1,321 

1,062 

173 

80 

Port  Vue 

752 

1,454 

1,179 

138 

119 

Rankin 

1,131 

1,101 

641 

54 

52 

Trafford 

17 

42 

23 

0 

0 

Turtle  Creek 

1,311 

2,680 

1,770 

260 

167 

Vers^es 

355 

655 

351 

41 

15 

WaU 

329 

360 

139 

3 

4 

W,  Elizabeth  — 

134 

242 

111 

19 

20 

W.  Homestead  . . 

573 

953 

691 

83 

68 

W.  Mifflin 

2,653 

6,048 

5,120 

708 

527 

Whitaker  

384 

592 

280 

33 

21 

White  Oak 

822 

1,822 

1,813 

485 

499 

Wihnerding 

685 

1,139 

748 

98 

50 

Mon-Yough 

38,535 

63,359 

43,998 

7,813 

5,661 

Allegheny  County 
Source:  U.S.  Census 

294,901 

540,010 

383,147 

89,625 

101,042 
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TABLE  X 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  IN  YEARS  OF 
THE  25  YEARS  AND  OLDER  POPULATION  BY  COMMUNITY 

I960  1950 


Community 

0-7 

8-11 

12 

1-3 

CoU. 

4+ 

CoU. 

0-7 

8-11 

12 

1-3 

CoU. 

4+ 

CoU. 

Not 

Reported 

Braddock  Hills 

19.3 

37.9 

34.5 

04.8 

03.5 

35.5 

37.9 

19.2 

00.9 

05.1 

01.4 

Braddock  

32.2 

41.8 

21.9 

01.7 

02.4 

40.4 

34.2 

18.9 

02.6 

02.6 

015 

Clairton 

27.5 

36.0 

26.6 

05.5 

04.4 

29.2 

37.1 

23.0 

04.9 

04.7 

01.1 

Dravosburg 

17.8 

43.4 

30.2 

05.2 

03.4 

20.5 

43.6 

26.6 

03.0 

04.4 

01.9 

Duquesne  

31.1 

37.0 

24.3 

04.3 

03.3 

36.8 

36.0 

20.1 

02.6 

03.6 

00.9 

E.  McKeesport  

15.8 

38.0 

34.5 

06.6 

05.1 

18.3 

39.5 

28.0 

06.6 

06.0 

01.6 

E.  Pittsburgh  

30.7 

39.4 

23.9 

029 

03.1 

27.0 

43.4 

22.8 

03.2 

01.6 

02.0 

Elizabeth 

22.9 

34.9 

30.4 

06.2 

05.6 

19.7 

35.0 

30.6 

06.4 

06.1 

02.2 

Elizabeth  Twp 

20.5 

38.5 

30.5 

05.4 

05.1 

32.2 

40.7 

17.2 

05.2 

03.5 

01.2 

Forward  Twp 

27.1 

45.9 

22.4 

024 

022 

41.6 

39.8 

13.3 

01.8 

01.1 

02.4 

Glassport  

29.4 

37.9 

21.3 

09.4 

02.0 

35.3 

36.9 

20.9 

04.2 

02.2 

00.5 

Homestead  

26.5 

40.1 

26.3 

03.5 

03.6 

31.8 

37.2 

21.6 

04.1 

03.1 

02.2 

Liberty 

19.7 

39.4 

35.2 

04.4 

01.3 

37.2 

42.6 

13.5 

04.0 

02.7 

00.0 

Lincoln  

22.4 

42.8 

26.7 

06.2 

01.9 

265 

42.3 

22.5 

055 

028 

00.9 

McKeesport  

27.4 

41.2 

22.9 

05.0 

03.5 

31.5 

37.6 

20.5 

04.1 

04.2 

01.1 

MunhalT 

19.9 

38.7 

29.1 

07.0 

05.3 

26.2 

37.3 

24.2 

06.0 

05.1 

01.2 

N.  Braddock 

23.1 

41.4 

28.4 

05.6 

01.5 

34.5 

37.0 

22.4 

01.7 

01.6 

02.8 

N.  VCTsailles  

17.1 

39.2 

34.7 

05.4 

03.6 

21.9 

41.8 

27.4 

04.4 

02.7 

00.8 

Pitcairn  

20.9 

39.6 

31.9 

05.2 

024 

19.2 

43.2 

27.4 

04.1 

03.6 

02.5 

Port  Vue 

20.6 

39.9 

324 

03.8 

03.3 

28.7 

42.5 

21.1 

04.5 

02.5 

00.7 

Rankin 

38.0 

37.0 

21.5 

01.8 

01.7 

45.3 

29.9 

19.5 

024 

00.9 

02.0 

TrafFord 

20.7 

51.2 

28.0 

00.0 

00.0 

33.3 

42.9 

19.0 

04.8 

00.0 

00.0 

Turtle  Creek  

21.2 

43.3 

28.6 

04.2 

027 

20.2 

43.0 

28.4 

04.2 

03.3 

00.9 

Versailles  

25.0 

46.2 

24.8 

02.9 

01.1 

27.8 

45.5 

20.4 

03.7 

02.3 

00.3 

WaU 

39.4 

43.1 

lae 

00.4 

00.5 

50.7 

34.3 

12.2 

01.4 

00.9 

00.5 

W.  Elizabeth  

25.5 

46.0 

21.1 

03.6 

03.8 

30.2 

40.3 

20.9 

03.1 

03.9 

01.6 

W.  Homestead  

24.2 

40.2 

29.2 

03.5 

02.9 

35.0 

39.8 

19.1 

02.9 

02.7 

00.5 

W.  Mi£^  

17.6 

40.2 

34.0 

04.7 

03.5 

26.3 

42.4 

23.2 

04.6 

02.7 

00.8 

Whitaker 

29.3 

45.2 

21.4 

025 

01.6 

33.9 

43.1 

14.5 

05.3 

02.0 

01.2 

V^te  Oak 

15.1 

33.5 

33.3 

08.9 

09.2 

18.2 

36.0 

30.0 

07.7 

07.4 

00.7 

Wilmerding  

25.2 

41.9 

27.5 

03.6 

01.8 

26.7 

36.8 

24.8 

05.2 

055 

01.2 

Mon^Yough  

24.2 

39.7 

27.6 

04.9 

03.6 

30.1 

38.4 

22.2 

04.4 

03.6 

01.S 

Allegheny  County 

20.9 

38.3 

27.2 

06.4 

07.2 

25.5 

36.9 

20.0 

06.1 

08.4 

03.1 

TABLE  XI 

DEPENDENCY  RATIOS  BY  COMMUNITY* 


LabcHT 

Population Force 


Community 

total 

1960 

white 

non- 

white 

total 

1950 

noQ- 
white  white 

1960 

Braddock  Hills 

1.89 

1.89 

1.90 

185 

180 

186 

2.76 

Braddock  

IM 

1.80 

1.99 

1B3 

1.63 

1.64 

2.40 

Clairton 

1.95 

1.94 

1.98 

1.66 

1.64 

1.73 

2.80 

Dravosburg  

1.80 

1.77 

NA.** 

1.69 

1.69 

NA. 

2.47 

Duquesne 

1.78 

1.78 

1.82 

188 

1.57 

1.71 

2.69 

E.  McKeesport 

1.79 

1.79 

1.86 

1.66 

1.66 

2.17 

2.48 

E.  Pittsburgh 

1.77 

1.75 

3.80 

1.61 

1.60 

1.74 

2.66 

Elizabeth  

1.85 

1.84 

2.14 

1j67 

1.67 

1.67 

2.74 

Elizabeth  Twp 

1.85 

1.85 

2.03 

1.73 

1.73 

1.79 

2.87 

Forward  Twp 

1.94 

1.92 

2.49 

183 

1.S3 

1.80 

3.09 

Glas^rt  

1.82 

1.82 

1.62 

1.47 

1.47 

1.76 

2.60 

Homestead 

1.77 

1.77 

1.81 

1.56 

1.57 

182 

2.45 

Liberty  

1.95 

1.95 

1.53 

183 

1.92 

287 

2.94 

Lincoln  

1.97 

1.96 

NA. 

1.67 

1.67 

1.92 

3.00 

McKeesport  

MiinhalT  

1.83 

1.82 

1.98 

187 

1.5^ 

1.73 

2.65 

1.77 

1.77 

2.29 

1.48 

1.4$ 

2.00 

2.61 

N.  Braddock 

1.93 

1.92 

188 

186 

186 

1.79 

2.74 

N.  Versailles 

1.87 

1.86 

2.11 

1.6$ 

186 

2.06 

2.78 

Htcaim 

1.80 

1.80 

N.A. 

1.62 

1.62 

NA. 

289 

Port  Vue 

2.01 

2.01 

NA. 

1.65 

1.65 

1.67 

2.73 

Ranldn 

1.91 

1.86 

2.01 

1.64 

1.62 

1.70 

2.74 

TraflFord  

1.73 

1.73 

NA. 

1.60 

1.60 

NA. 

2.33 

Turtle  Creek 

182 

1.82 

2.00 

18$ 

1.68 

2.00 

2.64 

Versailles  

1.80 

1.79 

384 

1.64 

1.62 

280 

2.54 

Wall  

1.99 

1.97 

2.42 

1.71 

1.72 

1.63 

2.94 

W.  Elizabeth 

1.99 

1.99 

2.13 

1.70 

1.66 

2.44 

2.95 

W.  Homestead 

1.79 

1.78 

2.40 

1.61 

1.61 

1.6$ 

2.65 

W.  Miflain 

1.82 

1.81 

1.99 

1.6$ 

1.70 

1.50 

2.71 

Whitaker  

1.72 

1.72 

181 

1.65 

1.65 

1.08 

2.65 

White  Oak 

1.78 

1.78 

1.75 

181 

1.51 

1.96 

2.69 

Wilmerding  

1.80 

1.80 

1.95 

1.60 

1.60 

189 

281 

Mon-You^  

184 

1.83 

1.97 

1.65 

1.64 

1.82 

2.72 

Allegheny  County  . . . 

1.83 

1.82 

1.89 

1.62 

1.62 

1.66 

2.63 

Source:  U.S.  Census 

* Dependency  Ratio  = total  population/persons  20-64  years.  Labor  Force  D.B. 
total  population/labor  force. 

••  Not  calculated  in  communities  with  10  or  less  non-whites. 
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TABLE  XII 

FAMILY  INCOME  BY  COMMUNITY 
1960 


$2999  and  under  $3000-$6999  $7000  and  over 

Community # % # % # % 


Braddock  Hills 

47 

07.8 

359 

59.7 

195 

32,5 

Braddock  

775 

25.6 

1,655 

54.7 

597 

19.7 

Clairton 

796 

17.1 

2,657 

57.0 

1,205 

25.9 

Diavosburg 

111 

11.2 

534 

53.8 

347 

35.0 

Duquesne 

691 

17.7 

2,055 

52.6 

1,164 

29.7 

E.  McKeesport  .... 

117 

12.3 

488 

51.3 

346 

36.4 

E.  Pittsburg  

249 

22.9 

535 

49.3 

301 

27B 

Elizabeth  

111 

15.2 

403 

56.3 

215 

28.5 

Elizabeth  Twp.  .... 

410 

11.0 

1,928 

51.9 

1,377 

37.1 

Forward  Twp. 

187 

15.9 

656 

55.9 

330 

28.2 

Glassport 

372 

16.7 

1,238 

55.5 

619 

27.8 

Homestead  

426 

21.4 

1,047 

52.6 

519 

26.0 

Liberty 

69 

07.0 

547 

55.6 

367 

37.4 

Lincoln 

48 

11.0 

239 

54.7 

150 

34.3 

McKeesport 

Miinhall 

2,365 

19.6 

6,417 

53.3 

3,257 

27.1 

495 

10.5 

2,280 

48.3 

1,943 

41.2 

N.  Braddock 

730 

20.9 

1,928 

55.2 

837 

23.9 

N.  Versailles 

343 

09.8 

1,869 

53.6 

1,278 

36.6 

Pitcairn  

264 

18.2 

782 

53.9 

405 

27.9 

Port  Vue 

157 

09.3 

1,033 

61.1 

501 

29.6 

Rankin 

349 

27B 

629 

50.1 

277 

22.1 

Traffoid  

0 

00.0 

27 

77.1 

8 

22.9 

Turtle  Creek  — 

412 

14.5 

1,536 

54.0 

894 

31.5 

Versailles 

113 

18.4 

325 

52.9 

176 

28.7 

WaU  

87 

24.0 

209 

57.6 

67 

18.4 

W.  Elizabeth 

59 

23.6 

139 

55.6 

52 

20.8 

W.  Homestead  .... 

119 

11.0 

587 

54.3 

375 

34.7 

W.  MifiBin 

507 

07.2 

3,788 

53.6 

2,773 

39.2 

Whitaker  

105 

17.6 

305 

51.1 

187 

31.3 

White  Oak 

206 

08.3 

993 

40.1 

1,279 

51.6 

Wilmerding 

191 

16.3 

639 

54.5 

343 

29.2 

Mon*Yougn 

10,911 

15.3 

37,827 

53.2 

22>384 

31.5 

Alle^eny  County  . . 
County  less 

57,480 

13.7 

194,040 

46.3 

167,390 

40.0 

Pittsbmrgh 

Source:  Uil.  Census 

29,463 

11.0 

120,599 

45.1 

117,014 

43.8 
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TABLE  XIII 

INDUSTRY  SECTOR  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSONS 
PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC,  1960 


Community 

Total 

Employed 

% Wage 
& Salary 

%Self 

cirtp. 

% Unpaid 
Family 
Workers 

Sector 
% govern- 
ment 

Braddock  Hills  . . . 

823 

91.6 

03.2 

05.2 

Braddock 

4,054 

88.6 

04.1 

00.5 

06.8 

Clairton  

6,002 

87.0 

03.9 

00.5 

08.6 

Dravosburg  

1,293 

87.9 

04.3 

— 

07.8 

Duquesne 

5,075 

87.4 

05.3 

00.4 

06.9 

E.  Mckeesport  . . . 

1,324 

85.1 

05.5 

00.3 

09.1 

E.  Pittsburg  .... 

1,451 

88.8 

03.6 

— 

07.6 

Elizabeth 

882 

84.1 

10.1 

00.5 

05.3 

Elizabeth  Twp.  . . . 

4,620 

86.4 

06.7 

00.2 

0'3.7 

Forward  Twp.  . . 

1,392 

84.8 

07.5 

00.2 

07.5 

Glassport  

2,960 

89.0 

06.5 

00.9 

03.6 

Homestead  

2,844 

88.4 

04.1 

00.2 

07.3 

Liberty  

1,177 

87.5 

06.0 

00.6 

05.9 

Lincoln 

526 

87.5 

07.4 

— F 

05.1 

McKeesport  ..... 

15,538 

85.9 

06.0 

00.5 

07.6 

Munhall  

6,307 

88.1 

04.7 

00.2 

07.0 

N.  Braddock 

4,440 

90.0 

04.6 

00.1 

05.3 

N.  Versailles 

4,515 

88.2 

04.7 

01.0 

06.1 

Pitcairn  

1,936 

84.4 

07.5 

08.1 

Port  Vue  

2,276 

88.5 

04.1 

00.2 

07.2 

Rankin  

1,677 

88.1 

04.3 

07.6 

Trafford  

60 

100.0 

Turtle  Creek  ..... 

3,765 

89.0 

04.3 

00.4 

06.3 

Versailles  

858 

86.2 

03.1 

02.1 

08.6 

Wall 

458 

94.1 

02.4 

. — 

03.5 

W.  Elizabeth  .... 

287 

78.7 

05.9 

01.5 

13.9 

W.  Homestead  . . . 

1,534 

875 

04.4 

00.5 

07.6 

W.  Mif^ 

9,428 

88.8 

03.4 

00.1 

07.7 

Whitaker  

751 

88.3 

06.1 

05.6 

White  Oak 

3,201 

80.3 

12.8 

00.8 

06.1 

Wilmerding  

1,620 

83.5 

06.4 

10.1 

Mon-Yough  

92,974 

87.4 

05.3 

00.2 

07.1 

Allegheny  County. 

577,613 

83.1 

06.9 

00.4 

085 

Source:  U.S.  Census 
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TABLE  Xnia 

PERCENT  OF  EMPLOYED  LABOR  FORCE  WORKING 


IN  PITTSBURGH,  1960 

Community % Work  in  Pittsburdi 

Braddock  Hills 23.1 

Braddock — . . 12.1 

Clairton 06.6 

Dravosburg 11.1 

Duquesne  10.1 

E.  McKeesport 11.0 

E.  Pittsburgh 07.2 

Elizabeth 045 

Elizabeth  Twp 08.6 

Forward  Twp.  04.6 

Glassport 05.8 

Homestead . . 21.0 

Liberty  05.1 

Lincotn 04.8 

McKeesport  06.5 

Munhalf 22.1 

N.  Braddock 10.2 

N.  VersaiUes 12.3 

Pitcairn  07.6 

Port  Vue 06.4 

Rankin .....  20.0 

Trafibrd 06.7 

Turtle  Creek 11.5 

VersaiUes 05.6 

WaU 11.8 

W.  Elizabeth 07.0 

W.  Homestead 21.8 

W.  MifiSin 19.4 

Whitaker 07.3 

White  Oak 11.9 

Wilmerding 11.9 

MomYough 11.9 

Allegheny  County 45.5 


Souxce:  U.S.  Census 
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TABLE  XIV 

0(XUPATI0NAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  EMPLOYED 
LABOR  FORCE  (in  percentages) 

1960 


Profes- 


$iODal& 

Community  Managers 

Sales  & 
Clerical 

Crafts- 

men 

Opera- 

tives 

Service 
& Labor 

Not  re- 
port d 

Braddock  Hdls  . . . 

13.9 

24.1 

18.0 

22.0 

19.1 

03.0 

Biaddock 

09.0 

19.2 

16.3 

22.8 

28.3 

04.3 

Clairton  

13.2 

20.0 

20.7 

17.3 

25.3 

03.6 

Dravosburg 

19.2 

26.4 

22.5 

16.1 

14.5 

01.2 

Duquesne 

14.0 

22.5 

20.7 

17.7 

21.2 

04.0 

E.  McKeesport  . . . 

15.7 

27.2 

16.1 

20.7 

15.0 

05.4 

E.  Pittsburgh  . . . 

12.1 

23.5 

16.1 

22.5 

22.9 

03.0 

Elizabeth 

18.8 

31.0 

17.3 

14.6 

16.9 

01.4 

Elizabeth  Twp.  . . 

16.2 

18.5 

25.5 

20.3 

16.6 

02.8 

Forward  Twp.  . , . 

11.1 

12.0 

30.0 

27.7 

18.3 

00.9 

Classport  ........ 

13.6 

22.2 

18.3 

21.5 

19.3 

05.1 

Homestead  

12.3 

23.7 

18.3 

16.1 

25.7 

03.9 

Liberty  

1&9 

18.9 

27.1 

19.7 

13.4 

02.0 

Lincoln 

09.5 

16.2 

23.0 

27.4 

22.6 

01.3 

McKeesport  

14.5 

23.0 

16.6 

19.2 

11.9 

05.1 

Munhall 

16.4 

25.5 

22B 

17.0 

13.3 

05.0 

N.  Braddock 

08.1 

23.6 

19.0 

26.8 

20.4 

01.8 

N.  Versailles 

14.5 

22.2 

21.0 

23.1 

10.4 

02.8 

Pitcairn ..... 

15.3 

20.4 

22.4 

20.2 

17.1 

04.5 

Port  Vue 

13.8 

24.3 

22.9 

22.1 

14.3 

02.5 

Ranldn  

07.9 

15.9 

15.0 

23.1 

31.1 

06.4 

Trafford  

06.7 

35.0 

00.0 

31.7 

13.3 

13.3 

Turfle  Creek 

11.7 

24.4 

17.3 

25.1 

10.0 

04.6 

Versailles  

11.1 

21.9 

23.7 

21.1 

18.6 

03.6 

WaU 

03.3 

23.1 

17.7 

29.7 

19.0 

07.2 

W.  Elizabeth  

19.2 

18.1 

16.0 

20.9 

21.6 

04.2 

W.  Homestead  . . . 

08.6 

23.7 

23.7 

17.1 

25.5 

01.5 

W.  Mfflin  — 

12.3 

22.7 

27.6 

19.8 

16.0 

01.0 

Whitaker  

09.3 

22B 

28.5 

17.4 

18.6 

03.3 

White  Oak  

25.6 

22.9 

20.9 

15.4 

11.4 

03.9 

Wilmerding  

IIB 

28.8 

10.4 

20.9 

19.6 

08.5 

Mon-Yough  

13.7 

22.5 

20.6 

20.2 

19.4 

03.7 

Allegheny  County. 

20.5 

25.8 

15.5 

15.2 

18.3 

04.6 

Sotuce:  U.S.  Census 
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TABLE  XlVa 

SIZE  AND  SEX  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  EMPLOYED 
LABOR  FORCE  (Absolute  Numbers) 

1960 


Community  Total 

Braddock  Hills 8M 

Braddock 4,054 

Clairton  — 6^002 

Dravosburg 1^293 

Duquesne  5,075 

E.  McKeesport 1 3^ 

E.  Pittsburgh l[451 

Elizabeth 882 

Elizabeth  Twp 4,620 

Forward  Twp 1,392 

Glassport  2,960 

Homestead  ...  2,844 

Liberty 1,177 

Lincoln 526 

McKeesport 15,538 

Munhall 6,307 

N.  Braddock , , 4,440 

N.  Versailles  4,515 

Pitcairn  1,936 

Port  Vue  2,276 

Rankin  1 677 

Trafford  60 

Turtle  Creek  3,765 

Versailles 858 

Wall  458 

W.  Elizabeth  287 

W.  Homestead 1,534 

W.  MiflKn 9,428 

Whitaker  75I 

White  Oak  3,201 

Wilmerding 1,620 

Mon-Yough  92,974 


Allegheny  County  ......  577,613 

Source:  U+S*  Census 


Males  Females 


615 

2,804 

4,472 

930 

3,663 

910 

986 

630 

3,607 

1,137 

2,094 

1,937 

982 

441 

10,857 

4,490 

3,216 

3,431 

1,406 

1,673 

1,181 

39 

2,665 

606 

332 

196 

1,161 

7,118 

564 

2,495 

1,056 

67,694 

403,438 


208 

1,250 

1,530 

36C 

1,412 

414 

465 

252 

1,013 

255 

866 

907 

195 

85 

4,681 

1,817 

1,224 

1,084 

530 

603 

496 

21 

1,100 

252 

126 

91 

373 

2,310 

187 

706 

564 

25,380 

174,175 
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TABLE  XV 

OCCUPATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EMPLOYED 
MALES  BY  COMMUNITY  (in  percentages) 

1960 


PtofeS' 


sional& 

Community  Managers 

Sales  & 
Clerical 

Crafts- 

men 

Opera- 

tives 

Service 
& Labor 

Not  re- 
ported 

Eraddock  Hills  .. . 

14.6 

16.8 

24.1 

23.3 

18.3 

02.9 

Braddock  

06.9 

11.2 

23.0 

27  1 

28.4 

03.0 

Clairton  

11.6 

10.9 

27.5 

21.6 

24.9 

03.5 

Dravosburg 

19.2 

13.9 

30.0 

21.2 

14.3 

01.4 

Duquesne  

11.6 

12.5 

28.1 

22.8 

21.2 

03.8 

E.  McKeesport  . . . 

13.4 

18.7 

22.1 

28.0 

15.0 

05.8 

E.  Pittsburg  .... 

12.2 

13.1 

22.4 

‘'S.O 

21.1 

02.9 

Elizabetib  .... 

19.6 

?3.3 

23.8 

19.8 

17.3 

01.2 

Elizabeth  Twp.  . , . 

16.2 

10.3 

32.5 

24.1 

15.1 

01.8 

Forward  Twp.  . . . 

08.9 

06.0 

36.1 

31.3 

16.6 

00.7 

Glassport  .... 

13.3 

11.8 

25.9 

26.5 

18.9 

03.6 

Homestead  

09.3 

13.8 

26.3 

20.6 

26.2 

03.8 

Liberty 

19.1 

13,9 

32.5 

22.8 

10.6 

01.1 

Lincoln  

07.7 

07.7 

27.4 

31.7 

23.8 

01.7 

McKeesport  

13.0 

12.9 

23.5 

24.4 

21.1 

05.1 

Munhall  ......... 

15.5 

14.5 

31.9 

21.3 

12.7 

04.1 

N.  Braddock  ..... 

08.2 

13.1 

25.6 

31.5 

20.6 

01.0 

N.  Versailles 

14.9 

13.1 

27.6 

28.2 

13.1 

02.2 

Pitcairn  .......... 

15.4 

12.6 

30.5 

25.6 

12.5 

03.4 

Port  Vue  

12.8 

14.0 

30.4 

27.4 

14.0 

01.4 

Rankin  

07.7 

11.1 

21.3 

25.0 

27.9 

07.1 

Trafford 

10.3 

20.6 

— 

48.5 

10.3 

10.3 

Turtle  Creek 

11.5 

13.8 

23.8 

31.6 

16.7 

02.6 

Versailles 

09.7 

13.1 

32.8 

26.4 

15.0 

03.0 

Wall  

03.6 

05.7 

24.4 

35.8 

22.9 

07.6 

W.  Elizabeth  ..... 

19.9 

04.1 

23.5 

30.6 

15.8 

06.1 

W.  Homestead  . . . 

08.2 

15.9 

30.7 

22.1 

21.7 

01.4 

W.  Mifiain 

12.6 

12.4 

36.1 

23.8 

14.5 

00.6 

Whitaker  — 

08.1 

13.3 

37.2 

21.8 

15B 

03.8 

White  Oak 

26.2 

13.3 

26.5 

19.0 

10.8 

04.2 

Wilmerding 

10.9 

16.7 

15.2 

26.8 

20.7 

09.7 

Mon-You^ 

13.0 

12.7 

27.8 

24.9 

18.4 

03.2 

Allegheny  County. 

21.6 

17.0 

21.8 

18.7 

16.8 

04.1 

Source:  U.S.  Census 
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TABLE  XVI 

OCCUPATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EMPLOYED 
FEMALES  BY  COMMUNITY  (in  percentages) 

1960 

Profes- 


sional& 

Sales  & 

Crafts- 

Opera- 

Service 

Notre- 

Community 

Managers 

Clerical 

men 

fives 

& Labor 

ported 

Braddock  HiUs  , . . 

11.5 

45.7 

— 

18.3 

21.1 

03.4 

Braddock  

20.2 

37.5 

01.3 

12.2 

28.2 

00.6 

Clairton  

17.9 

46.6 

00.6 

045 

26.3 

041 

Dravosburg 

19.0 

58.4 

03.3 

03.0 

15.1 

01.2 

Duquesne  

19.9 

48.4 

01.4 

04.4 

21.2 

04.7 

E.  McKeesport  . . . 

20.7 

50.3 

02.9 

04.6 

14.7 

06.8 

E.  Pittsburgh  .... 

11.8 

45.4 

02.5 

10.1 

26.7 

03.5 

Elizabeth 

16.7 

62.7 

01.2 

01.6 

15.9 

01.9 

Elizabeth  Twp.  . . . 

16.4 

47.8 

00.7 

06.8 

22.3 

06.0 

Forward  Twp.  . . . 

21.2 

36.8 

03.1 

11.4 

25.9 

01.6 

Glassport  

14.4 

47.3 

09.5 

20.3 

0R5 

Homestead  ...... 

18.8 

45.6 

01.3 

06.3 

24.4 

04.6 

Liberty 

18.5 

441 

— 

04.1 

27.7 

05.6 

Lincoln  

18.8 

60.0 

— 

04.7 

16.5 

-p* 

McKeesport  

Munhall 

18.1 

46.3 

00.7 

07.2 

22.6 

05.1 

18.6 

52.4 

00.2 

06.5 

15.2 

07.1 

N.  Braddock  ..... 

oao 

51.4 

01.6 

14.6 

20.4 

040 

N.  Versailles  ..... 

13.1 

51.0 

00.7 

07.0 

26.1 

02.1 

Pitcairn  

15.5 

40.8 

00.8 

06.0 

29.3 

07.6 

Port  Vue  

16.8 

52.8 

02^ 

07.5 

15.4 

05.3 

Rankin  

08.3 

27.2 

18.5 

38.8 

07.2 

Trafford  

62.0 

— 

— . 

19.0 

19.0 

Turtle  Creek 

12.4 

50.3 

01.4 

09.4 

20.6 

05.9 

Versailles 

14.3 

43.2 

01.6 

08.3 

27.4 

05.2 

Wall  

02.4 

69.0 

. — 

13.5 

08.7 

07.4 

W.  Elizabeth 

17.5 

48.4 

— 

34.1 

W.  Homestead  . . . 

09.6 

48.1 

01.9 

01.3 

37.2 

01.9 

W.  MifiKn 

11.7 

54.4 

01.3 

07.5 

22.2 

02.9 

Whitaker  

12.8 

51.4 

02.1 

043 

27.3 

02.1 

White  Oak  ..  ... 

23.1 

56.8 

01.1 

02.4 

13.6 

03.0 

Wilmerding 

13.5 

51.4 

01.4 

10.0 

17.7 

06.0 

Mon-You^ 

15.7 

48.4 

01.0 

07.6 

22.4 

04.9 

Alle^eny  County. 

18.0 

46.5 

01.0 

07.1 

21.6 

05.8 

Source:  U.S.  Census 


TABLE  XVII 

CONCENTRATION  OF  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT, 
BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  IN  MON-YOUGH 
(in  percentages) 

SIC  Year 

Industry Code  1963  I960 1957  1930 

Food  and  Kindred 

Prod 2000  02^  02.2  OIB  03.2 

Apparel  & Related 

Prod 2300  00.1  00.1  00.1  00.2 

Lumber  & Wood 

Prod 2400  00.2  00.2  00.2  00.3 

Furniture  fit 

Fixtures  2500  00.3  00.3  00.3  00.0 

Paper  & Allied 

Prod 2600  00.1  00.1  00.1  00.0 

Printing,  PubHsb- 

ing  & Allied 

Prod 2700  00.5  00.5  00.4  00.4 

Chemicals  & 

Allied  Prod.  . . 2800  01.0  00.6  00.7  00.2 

Petroleum  & 

Coal  Prod.  . . . 2900  00.1  00.1  00.0  01.3 

Rubber  & Misc, 

Plastic  Prod.  . . 3000  00.1  00.1  00.0  00.0 

Stone,  Clay  & 

Glass  Prod.  . . . 3200  01.2  01.1  00.7  04.8 

Primary  Metal 

Piod 3300  54.2  54.3  57.0  32.4 

Fabricated 

Metal  Prod.  . . 3400  07.0  05.5  04.5  20.3 

Machinery, 

Except 

Electrical  ..  3500  05.0  05.9  05.6  00.1 

Electrical 

Machinery  . . , 3600  18.6  195  185  285 

Transportation 

Equipment  . . 3700  09.2  09.7  10.4  085 

Instruments  & 

Related  Prod..  3800  00.1  00.1  00.1  00.0 

Nlisc» 

Manufactures  . 3900  00.1 00.1 00.1 00.1 

N=59,066  N=z67,078  N=80,946  N=70,430 

Source:  Industrial  Directo^  of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  (1965,  1963, 
1958,  1^1),  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureati  of  Statistics. 


TABLE  XVIIa 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANUFACTURING  FIRMS 
IN  THE  MON-YOUGH  REGION 


(in  Percentages) 


SIC  

Industry Code  1963 

Food  & Related  Prod.  2000  22.0 
Anparel  & Related 

Prod 2300  01.2 

Lumber  & Wood  Prod.  2400  03.0 
Ftimiture  & Fixtures . 2500  04.8 
Paper  & Allied  Prod.  . 2^  01.2 
Printing,  Publishing,  & 

AlUed  Prod 2700  10.7 

Chemicals  & Allied 

Prod 2800  03.0 

Petroleum  & Related 

Prod.  2900  00.6 

Rubber  & Misc. 

Plastic  Prod 3000  01.2 

Stone,  Clay  & Glass 

Prod 3200  07.1 

Prim^  Metal  Prod.  . 3300  07.1 
Fabricated  Metal 

Prod 3400  19.0 

Machinery,  Except 

Electriced  3500  11.9 

Electrical  Machinery.  3600  02.4 
Transportation 

Equipment 3700  02.4 

Instruments  & Related  ^ 

Prod 3800  OW 

Misc.  Manu&ctures  . ■ 3900  01.8 


Year 

1960  19gr 

25.0  30.9 


01.2 

02.4 

05.4 

01.8 

10.1 

03.6 

00.6 

01.8 

07.1 

06.5 

17.3 

09.5 
03.0 

03.0 

00.6 

01.2 


02.4 

03.6 
01.8 
00.6 

11.5 

04.2 
00.0 
00.0 

05.5 
07.9 

15.2 

09.7 

01.8 

02.4 

00.6 

01.8 


1930 

33.2 

13.3 
06.6 
00.0 
00.0 

10.4 

02.1 

033 

00.0 

11.2 

03.3 

10.0 

01.2 

00.4 

04.1 

00.0 

00.8 


N = 168  N = 168  N = 165  N = 241 
Source:  Industrial  Directory  of  die  Cbnunonwealdi  of  Pennsylvania  ( 1965,  1963, 
1958,  1931),  issu^  by  die  Fennsyivania  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  RESEARCH  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


The  Institute  for  Research  on  Human  Resources  was  organized  in 
November  1964  for  the  general  purpose  of  conducting  research  in  the 
way  in  which  society  invests  in  human  resources. 

In  its  work  the  Institute  calls  on  many  disciplines  which  cross  both 
college  and  departmental  lines,  including  such  disciplines  as  economics, 
education,  psychology,  sociology,  and  political  science.  Increased 
emphasis  on  interdisciplinary  research  is  anticipated  as  the  research 
program  broadens. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  is  supported  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  various  federal  agencies,  including  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  and  various  private  foundations. 

The  Institute  has  conducted  a series  of  research  seminars  in  a variety 
of  areas,  such  as  public  assistance  and  health  services  manpower,  for 
the  purpose  of  delineating  potential  areas  for  research. 

Its  publications  include: 

Research,  Development,  and  Demonstration  in  Adult  Training  and  Retraining, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  September  1966.  by  Jacob  J.  Kaufman, 
Grant  N.  Farr,  and  John  C.  Shearer. 

The  Role  of  the  Secondary  School  in  the  Preparation  of  Youth  for  Employment, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  February  1967.  by  Jacob  J.  Kaufman,  Carl 
J.  Schaefer,  Morgan  V.  Lewis,  David  W.  Stevens,  and  Elaine  w.  House. 

A Community  Organizes  for  Action:  A Case  Study  of  the  Mon~Yough  Region  in 
Pennsylvania,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  July  1967.  by  Robert  W. 
Avery  and  Herbert  A.  Chester. 

The  Development  and  Utilization  of  Human  Resources:  A Guide  for  Research, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  July  1967.  by  Jacob  J.  Kaufman,  Grant  N. 
Farr,  and  John  C.  Shearer. 

A Developmental  Program  for  an  Economic  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Education 
in  Pennsylvania,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  June  1966.  by  Ernst  W. 
Stromsdorfer. 

The  Issues,  Evaluation,  and  Potential  of  Vocational  Education  in  Pennsylvania, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  October  1967.  hy  Jacob  J.  Kaufman  and 
Morgan  V.  Lewis. 

An  Anoly^s  of  the  Comparative  Costs  and  Benefits  of  Vocational  Versus  Aca- 
demic Vacation  in  Secondary  Schools,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Oc- 
tober 1967.  by  Jacob  J.  Kaufman,  Ernst  W.  Stromsdorfer,  Teh-wei  Hu,  and 
Maw  Lin  Lee. 
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l-Pi1ot,  and  Training  Projects  in  the  Field  of  Technical  Education. 


Office  of  Education  (OHEW),  Washington,  D.C.  Oiv.  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - 66  50p. 

*TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  *RESEARCH  NEEDS,  ^^^ESEARCH  PROJECTS,  *FEDERAL  AID,  *EDUCATI0NAL  RESEARCH, 

POST  SECONDARY  EDUCATION;  RESEARCH  REVIEWS  (PUBLICATIONS),  ABSTRACTS,  PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS,  INFORMATION 
DISSEMINATION,  DEVELOPMENTAL  PRXRAMSi  PILOT  PROJECTS,  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963 

Prc^lem  areas  In  technical  education  for  which  further  research  and  development  are  needed,  and  funded  projects 
Impacting,  either  Wholly  or  partially,  on  2 -year  technical  education  programs  at  the  postsecondary  level  are 
identified.  A list  of  research,  developmental -pi lot,  and  training  projects  considered  necessary  In  the  field 
of  technical  education  Includes  the  Impact  of  the  changing  latfjor  market,  appropriate  physical  facilities, 
teaching  methods  and  Instructional  Innovations,  the  Impact  of  changing  engineering  education  at  the  university 
level,  appropriate  currlculums,  the  continuous  u^atlng  of  Instructional  staff  In  technical  education,  the 
development  of  cooperative  programs  with  Industry,  placanent  and  follow-up  of  graduates,  the  appropriate 
structuring  and  utilization  of  advisory  committees,  and  the  problem  of  upgrading  employed  technicians.  Where 
possible,  related  funded  research  projects  are  Identified  with  each  problem  area.  One-page  project  summaries 
for  each  of  MM  federally  funded  projects  Impacting  on  postsecondary  technical  education  programs  are  attached. 
(CH) 


U«  S«  lEFARTHBNT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  NBLFARE 

o£  F.d\icati<>u 
Bureau  of  Research 

O Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research  (DAVR) 

r<\ 

<ys  RESEARCH,  DEVELOIMENTAL-PILOT,  AND  TRAINING  PROJECTS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
r>r\  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


U At  the  U*  S»  Office  of  Education's  Fourth  National  Clinic  on  Technical 

Ui  Education,  held  in  Chicago  in  October  1965,  Mr»  Theodore  A*  Koschler,  Vice 
President  of  the  American  Technical  Education  Association,  described  several 
critical  problem  areas  in  vhich  research  and  development  is  needed*  These 
problem  areas  are  summarized  belov,  along  vith  an  indication  of  DAVR«* sponsored 
projects  vhich  are  already  underway  in  each  problem  area* 


1*  Research  is  needed  into  the  Impact  of  the  changing  labor  market  on 
programs  of  technical  education*  As  automation  progresses,  how  many 
payroll  positions  for  ^ich  we  are  now  training  technical  personnel 
will  be  eliminated?  What  numbers  and  types  of  personnel  should  we  be 
training  for  the  emerging  technologies,  such  as  those  in  the  ^alth^ 
services,  numerical  control  of  machines,  cryogenics,  automated  type* 
setting,  instrumentation,  rocket  power,  and  tnocrs?  (DAVR  projects 
E0*lA6,  ERD*A93,  and  ERD*5*D266  represent  research  efforts  in  this 
problem  area*) 


2*  Research  is  needed  on  appropriate  physical  facilities  for  technical 
education*  Several  States  have  large  building  programs  underway  and 
many  more  are  in  the  planning  stages*  When  these  facilities  are  com* 
pleted,  we  will  have  to  use  them  for  many  years*  How  can  we  insure 
adequate  buildings,  up* to* the -minute  equipment,  and  ample  service 
facilities?  (DAVR  projects  ERD-111  and  ERD-A81  represent  developmental 
efforts  In  this  problem  area*) 


3*  Research  Is  needed  to  determine  which  teaching  methods  and  Instructional 
Innovations  are  best  sulked  to  the  training  needs  of  technical  education 
progrmns*  To  \diat  extent  can  technical  education  benefit  from  programmed 
Instruction,  computer-assisted  Instruction,  large  class  sizes,  special 
groupings,  and  special  instructional  aids?  (DAVR  projects  ERD*199  and 
ERD-6-825A  represent  efforts  In  this  problem  area*) 
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Research  is  needed  into  the  impact  of  changing  engineering  education  at 
the  university  level  on  the  requirements  for  the  training  of  technicians* 
As  the  training  of  engineers  moves  Into  more  theoretical  and  scientific 
realms,  what  effects  will  this  have  on  the  types  of  training  needed  for 
supporting  technicians?  (DAVR  has  not  yet  received  any  proposals  for 
research  in  this  problem  area*) 

U.S.  DEPtRIHEHI  OF  HEtlTH.  EDUCMIOH  & WElFtRE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCtIlOH 


THIS  OOCUHEHI  HtS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXtCUY  tS  RECEIVED  FROM  IHE 
PERSON  OR  ORGtHimiOH  ORiGtHMIHG  II.  POIHIS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
SUIEO  DO  NOI  NKESStRIlY  REPRESENT  OFFICltl  OFFICE  OF  EDUCMION 
POSIIION  OR  POllCY. 
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5*  Research  is  needed  on  eppropriste  curriculums  for  technical  education. 

To  what  extent  should  special  courses  and  new  subjects  be  added  to 
existing  technical  education  curriculums,  and  to  what  extent  should 
whole  new  curriculums  be  established?  What  are  the  implications  of 
research  and  development  methods  as  practiced  by  industry  and  government; 
and  how  can  these  be  reflected  in  technical  education  curriculums? 

(DAVR  projects  ERD-048,  BRD-201,  ERD-207,  and  ERD-393  represent  efforts 
in  this  problem  area.) 

6.  Research,  development,  and  training  programs  are  needed  for  the  continuous 
updating  of  the  instructional  staff  in  technical  education.  What  can  be 
done  to  insure  that  the  knowledge  and  competence  of  the  instructional 
staff  keeps  pace  with  new  technological  developments?  (It  is  in  this 
problem  area  that  DAVR  has  sponsored  the  largest  number  of  projects  to 
date.  Sumner  institutes  were  sponsored  in  1965  under  projects  ERD-025, 
ERD-050,  ERP-096.  ERD-104,  BRD-208,  ERD-226,  ERD-269,  ERD-270,  ERD-271, 
and  erp-373.  Additional  summer  institutes  are  scheduled  for  1966  under 
projects  6-2040,  6-2073,  6-2142,  6-2156,  6-2203,  6-2211,  6-2258.  6-2278, 
and  6-2332.) 

7.  Research  is  needed  on  the  development  of  cooperative  programs  with 
industry  for  the  training  of  technicians*  To  what  extent  can  we 
utilize  existing  industrial  and  scientific  facilities  in  the  comnunity 
for  training  purposes,  rather  than  equipping  expensive  shops  and 
laboratories  within  the  school  plant?  (DAVR  has  not  yet  received  any 
proposals  for  research  in  this  problem  area.) 

8.  Research  is  needed  on  the  feasibility  of  contracting  for  building  space, 
laboratories,  equipment,  and  personnel  needed  for  highly  specialized 
training  of  a short-term  nature*  By  utilizing  the  contract  technique, 
can  we  effectively  secure  training  facilities  for  a variety  of  costly 
training  programs  and  enable  technical  education  to  provide  specialized 
short-term  training  without  incurring  heavy  capital  expenses?  (DAVR  has 
not  yet  received  any  proposals  for  research  in  this  problem  area*) 

9.  Research  is  needed  in  the  area  of  placement  and  followup  of  the  graduates 
of  technical  education  programs*  Can  we  develop  new  and  more  effective 
techniques  in  this  area?  (DAVR  has  not  yet  received  any  proposals  for 
research  in  this  problem  area.) 

10*  Research  is  needed  on  the  appropriate  structuring  and  utilization  of 
' advisory  committees  for  technical  education*  Is  a local  advisory  com- 
mittee adequate  for  our  present-day  needs?  Or  has  the  time  arrived 
vAi&n  the  community  served  by  a given  technical  education  program  may 
include  the  whole  State,  or  even  the  whole  nation?  What  implications 
would  this  hold  for  the  establishment  and  use  of  advisory  committees? 

(DAVR  has  not  yet  received  any  proposals  for  research  in  this  problem  area.) 
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11.  Research  and  development  is  needed  on  the  problem  of  upgrading  of 
employed  technicians.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  this  problem  and 
how  can  we  most  effectively  approach  it?  (DAVR  has  not  yet  received 
any  proposals  for  research  in  this  problem  area.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  the  projects  mentioned  above, 

DAVR  is  sponsoring  fifteen  other  projects  in  various  important  areas  of 
concern  to  technical  education.  Attention  is  being  given  to  the  whole 
problem  area  of  student  personnel,  including  factors  involved  in  the  selec* 
tion  and  guidance  of  technical  students.  (DAVR  projects  HRD-051,  HRD*117, 
HRD-168,  KRD«*4^3,  ERD-236,  ERD«5*0012,  and  ERD-6*8255  represent  research 
and  developmentai  efforts  in  this  problem  area.) 

Special  attention  is  being  given  to  the  problem  of  remediation  for 
disadvantaged  students  who  are  desirous  of  pursuing  studies  in  technical 
education.  (DAVR  projects  ERD-279  and  ERD*553  represent  efforts  in  this 
direction. 

Under  project  ERD-144,  research  is  being  done  into  the  feasibility  of 
utilizing  performance  tests  to  measure  the  competence  of  instructors  in 
technical  education.  Researchers  under  project  HRD*357  are  exploring  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  retired  military  technicians  to  fill  teaching  posi* 
tions  in  civilian  technical  education  programs.  Under  project  6*1888,  a 
series  of  five  leadership  development  institutes  in  technical  education  will 
be  conducted,  aimed  at  providing  better  leadership,  administration,  and  super- 
vision of  the  rapidly  expanding  technical  education  programs  across  the 
country . 

Efforts  are  being  made  under  project  ERD-455  to  document  and  evaluate 
the  steps  in  establishing  a two-year  technical  college  by  critical  path 
planning  methods.  This  application  of  lERT  techniques  to  the  actual  planning 
and  development  of  a new  technical  education  institution  should  provide 
realistic  guidelines  for  administrators  who  might  be  called  on  to  establish 
similar  two-year  colleges  and  technical  institutes  in  the  future. 

And  finally,  an  effort  being  made  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  under  projects  HRD-245  and  ERD-248  should  be  mentioned.  This 
broad  study,  which  is  attempting  to  re-examine  the  entire  structure  of 
occupational,  vocational,  and  technical  education  in  the  United  States, 
should  result  in  recommendations  of  considerable  import  to  technical  educa- 
tors. 


S.  C.  High  - 3/15/66 
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List  of 

Projects  Impacting  Either  Wholly  or  Partially 
on  TwYear  Technical  Education  Programs  at 
the  Po8t*Secondarv  Level 

(45  projects) 


EO-146 

ERD-111 

ERD-493 

ERD-144 

ERD-553 

ERD-199 

ERD-5-0012 

EBD-201 

ERD-5-8266 

HRD-051 

ERD-207 

ERD-6-1888 

HRD-117 

ERD-208 

ERD-6-2040 

HRD-168 

EBD-226 

ERD-6-2073 

HRD-245 

ERD-236 

ERD-6-2142 

HRD-357 

ERD-248 

T?Tm  fi  mnn 

HRD-413 

ERD-269 

ERD-6-2203 

ElU>-270 

ERD-6-2211 

ERD-271 

ERD-6-2258 

ERD-025 

ERD-279 

ERD-6-2278 

ERD-048 

ERD-373 

ERD-6-2332 

ERD-050 

ERD-393 

ERD-6-8254 

ERD-096 

ERD-455 

ERD-6-8255 

EBD-104 

ERD-481 

Note: 


A one-page  summary  of 
The  project  summaries 
above. 


each  project  is  attached  herewith* 
are  arranged  in  the  order  listed 


U«S«  DEPARTMENT  OF  HBALTH»  EDUCATION,  AND  WE!*FARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  <uid  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
88-210,  Sec«  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  - ERD-050-65 
Contract  OB-5-85-032 


TITLE:  A Two  Week  Sumner  Institute  (Advimced  1)  for  In-Service 

Technical  Instructors 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr.  Milton  E.  Larson,  Department  of  Vocational- 

Technical  Education 

INSTITUTION:  Rutgers  - The  State  University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

* 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $5,837 

DURATION:  beginning,  May  1,  1965  Ending,  August  31,  1965. 

Objectives:  To  conduct  <ui  advimced  Institute  (build  on  <ui  elementary 

one  held  last  summer)  for  upgrading  technical  Instructors  In  the 
principles  of  Industrial  Instruisentatlon.  This  will  Include  study  of 
methods  €Uid  Instruments  commonly  used  for  measurement  In  Industry,  and 
of  physical  measurement  concepts.  Instrumental  methods  will  be  applied 
to  Industrial  problems. 

Procedures:  i^proxlmately  30  teacher a of  technical  courses  In  technical 
Instltutues,  community  colleges  <uid  conqprehenslve  high  schools  will  be 
selected  from  all  areas  of  the  Nation.  Instruction  will  consist  of 
classwork,  laboratory  work  and  field  trips  to  typical  Industrial  firms 
In  the  vicinity  of  Rutgers  University.  Institute  staff  will  be  drawn 
from  Rutgers  University,  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education, 
<uid  private  Industry.  Evaluation  will  be  based  on  student  evaluation, 
consultimts ' appraisals,  <uid  a follow-up  study  of  the  partlclpanta 
during  1966. 


*A  short  term  authorization  of  $2,000  was  made  on  May  1,  1965,  to 
Initiate  project  work  during  the  period  of  contract  negotiations. 


DESCRIPTIOH  - PROJECT  #051 
Division  of  Adalt  and  Vocational  Research 
U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D«C« 


T1T1£:  Comparison  of  Successful  and  Unsuccessful  Junior  College  Stud^ts 

IKVESTIG&TOR;  Ronald  G.  Taylor 

INSTITUTION:  Ferris  State  College 

Big  Rapids,  Michigan 

DURATION;  September,  1965  to  December,  1967 


OBJECTIVES;  This  study  will  determine  the  Interests  and  ability  levels  of 
students  entering  two»year  collegiate  or  technical  programs  and  will  then  examine 
the  variations  In  these  levels  among  students  (1)  who  are  In  different  programs; 

(2)  who  complete  their  courses  of  study;  (3)  who  change  to  other  programs;  and 
(4)  who  discontinue  their  education  altogether*  It  Is  hoped  that  the  research  will 
help  to  point  up  areas  In  which  guidance  end  counseling  systems  can  be  liiq»roved« 


PROCEDURES;  Standarldlzed  tests  will  be  used  to  measure  the  Interests  and 
Abilities  of  junior-college  freshmen.  The  subjects  will  be  followed  through 
^helr  two  years  of  training,  and  their  Initial  differences  will  be  analyzed 
in  the  light  of  their  eventual  choice  of  program  and  occupation. 


U*S.  DEPARimnT  OF  HEAITH,  EDUCATIOil,  i?ELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1063 
(F«U  8D-210»  Sec*  4(c)  ) 


PROJECT  S»IARY  - HPJ)-ll7-03 
Contract  OE-5*C5-O20 


TITLE:  Study  of  Envlroncaental  Differentials  of  Occupational  programs 
In  Public  Junior  Colleges 

FRI^IFAL  INVESTIGATOR!  Dr*  Vernon  L*  Hendrix*  Assistant  Professor* 

School  of  Education 

% 

INSTITUTION:  Regents  of  tlie  University  of  Klnnesota*  Minneapolis* 
Ilinnesota 

FEDERAL  FUi^S  REQUESTED:  $16*250 

DURATION:  -Deglnnlng*  September  1*  1965*  Ending*  August  31*  1969* 

Objectives:  The  objective  of  this  study  Is  to  define  factors  related 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  vocational  training  programs  In  public 
junior  colleges  In  terms  of  programs  and  characteristics  of  students* 
Environmental*  social  and  psychological  Influences  and  their  interactions 
Tjlll  be  examined  for  this  purpose* 


Procedures:  A sample  of  junior  colleges  having  little  or  no  occupational 
programs^nd  others  having  larger  occupational  programs  will  be  analyzed 
to  find  the  differences  t/hlch  might  exist  In  the  behavior  of  occupational 
students  relative  to  the  vocational  programs*  The  sample  ulll  be 
as  representative  as  possible  of  public  junior  colleges  In  the  United 
States.  Environmental  measurements  and  various  data  gathered  from 
faculty*  students  and  the  community  vill  be  analyzed  to  determine  differences 
In  the  behavior  of  occupational  students  In  the  sample  of  colleges. 


U«  S.  DSmTmX  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATIOH,  AHD  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P*L.  88-210,  Sec*  4(c) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  - HRD-168-65 
Contract  No.  OE-5-85-064 


TITLE:  Identifying  Successful  Technical  Students  In  Junior  Colleges 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Charles  Joseph  Turner,  Counselor 

INSTITUTION:  Central  Florida  Junior  College,  Ocala,  Florida 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $14,919 

DURATION:  *Beglnnlns,  June'l,  1965.  Ending,  September  30,  1966. 


OBJECTIVES : To  determine  vhich  students  might  have  been  successful 

(Instead  of  falling)  If  the/  had  chosen  technical  programs  Instead 
of  college  preparatory  couri'es*  This  Investigation  will  attempt 
to  select  potentially  successful  students  In  transfer  programs  at 
Central  Florida  Junior  College. 

PROCEDURES’;  Personal  data,  test  scores  and  past  performance  will  be 
analyzed  to  predict  success  of  students  In  different  programs. 
Standard  statistical  techniques  will  be  used  to  determine  the  value 
of  prediction,  and  to  examine  differences  among  members  of  each  pro> 
gram. 


Confirmation  of  letter  contract  dated  6/1/65 


U.S*  DEPARTlJan:  OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATIOH,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(F,  L.  38-210,  Sec,  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUUJiRX  - KR-245-65 
Contract  Ho*  OE-5-35-135 

TITLE:  A Suimier  Study  oJt  Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Technical  Education 

t 

PRINCIFAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr*  Nathaniel  H*  Frank,  Professor  of  Physics 
INSTITtJTION:  pjassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  CAmbfldg^^  Mhdsi 
TOTAL  FEDERAL  PDND8  kEQOESTED:  iii369,68*? 

DURATION:^  Beginhing,  jUhC  1,  1965*  ^ding,  January  31,  1966* 

OBJECTIVES:  The  long-range  objective  is  planning  the  initiation  of  a fresh 
pattern  of  educational  refom  for  the  vhole  area  of  occupational,  vocational, 
and  technical  education*  The  ir^re  Irmnediate  task  of  the  sumer  study  is  to 
initiate  the  creation  of  new  materials  and  learning  aids  for  an  appropriate 
segment  of  the  spectrum  of  occupational  education.  In  cairying  out  this  task 
the  study  group  will  engage  in  activities  such  as  (a)  examining  projected 
labor  requirements  in  terms  of  vocational  and  techiiical  skills,  (b)f6rmulatln(; 
sequential  patterns  of  occupational  and  vocational  education  in  \M,ch  basic 
understanding  stands  on  an  equal  footing  with  Kianipulatlve  skills,  (c)  study- 
ing the  spectrum  of  professional  skills  required  in  post-high  school 
education  along  with  their  rates  of  change  and  their  relations  to  local  condi- 
tions and  needs,  (d)  considering  means  of  intensifying  the  role  of  iforklng 
with  materials  as  a common  learning  aid  at  the  elementary  school  level  to 
provide  multiple  opportunities  for  optimum  educational  progress  by  all 
students  (This  will  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  current  curriculum  reform  and 
the  development  of  plans  for  coupling  vocational,  occupational,  and  traditional 
educational  curricula  at  the  secondary  school  level) , (e)  looking  at  the 
crucial  question  of  the  public's  attitude  tovard  occupational  and  vocational 
education,  and  (f)  discussing  vhat  can  be  done  to  reform  adult  education. 

PROCEDtlRES:  Some  60  participants  drawn  from  the  best  talent  available  in  a 
wide  range  of  activities  will  meet  for  six  weeks.  In  addition,  a number  of 
experts  will  be  called  in  as  consultants  for  shorter  periods  of  time.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a less  Intense,  continuing  program  to  consolidate  the  find 
ings  of  the  six-week  study  and  to  start  carrying  out  such  educational  reform 
as  is  agreed  on  by  the  summer  study  participants*  Representation  (national  and 
possibly  international)  for  the  project  will  be  sought  from  groups  and 
organizations  such  as  the  following:  Engineers  doing  teaching  and  research 
aVthe  college  level,  organized  labor,  industry  and  business,  public  and 
private  school  vocational  educators  (secondary  and  post-secondary),  industrial 
arts  educators,  economists  and  political  scientists,  private  foundations  con- 
ceraed  with  vocational  education,  public  education  agencies  (Federal,  State 
end  local),  and  persons  specifically  involved  in  vocational  reform  efforts  now 
underway,  e.g.,  in  the  cities  of  Newton  and  Quincy  in  F^ssachusetts;  Allentown 
Pennoylv^a,  and  Jefferson  County,  Colorado* 

''Ccnfirrcation  of  letter  contract  dated  June  1,  1965* 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH>  EDUCATION>  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 
V7ashington>  D«  C«  20202 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1^63 
(PcLc  88*210,  Section  4(c)) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  * HRD  357-65  (5-0147) 


TITLE:  A Study  of  Potential  Utilization  of  Retiring  Military  Personnel  in 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Programs 

INVESTIGATOR:  Malcolm  Richland,  Human  Factors  Scientist 

INSTITUTION:  System  Development  Corporation 

Santa  Monica,  California 

DURATION:  Beginning  January  1,  1966  Ending  December  31,  1966 

TOTAL  FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $124,401 

Oblectivest 

(a)  To  determine  what  occupational  and/or  instructor  skills  currently 
available  in  the  armed  services  are  compatible  with  civilian  occupational 
skills  now  needed, 

(b)  To  determine  area  needs  for  vocational  education  teachers  and  other 
support  personnel, 

(c)  To  identify  military  personnel  that  are  currently  being  retired  from 
active  service,  those  persons  who  might  be  available  for  utilization  in 
secondary  and  post  secondary  vocational  and  technical  education  programs, 

(d)  To  develop  amd:hod  for  fitting  the  occupational  and  instructional 
skills  and  experience  of  retiring  military  personnel  to  available  Job 
opportunities  indicated  by  vocational  education  agencies. 

Procedures!  A questionnaire  and  interview  survey  will  be  conducted  among 
a sample  of  retiring  military  personnel  in  order  to  identify  their  technical 
specialties,  educational  backgrounds,  and  interest  in  a teaching  career, 
(Guidance  officials  at  military  installations  will  also  be  interviewed  to 
find  out  what  counseling  about  second  carters  is  now  being  or  might  be 
offered.  In  addition.  State  vocational  agencies  and  technical  training 
schools  will  be  asked  about  their  specific  requirements  for  instructors. 

The  information  will  be  analyzed  and  correlated  so  that  potential  teachers 
can  be  matched  with  available  jobs  and  so  that  the  basis  for  a permanent, 
large-scale  matching  system  may  be  established. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 
VJashlngton,  D«  C«  20202 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1063 
(P«L«  88*210,  Sectlor  4(c)) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  * HRD  357-65  (5-0147) 


TITLE:  A Study  of  Potential  Utilization  of  Retiring  Military  Personnel  In 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Programs 

INVESTIGATOR:  Malcolm  Richland,  Human  Factors  Scientist 

INSTITUTION:  System  Development  Corporation 

Santa  Monica,  California 

DURATION:  Beginning  January  1,  1966  Ending  December  31,  1966 

TOTAL  FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $124,401 

Oblectlvest 

(a)  To  determine  what  occupational  and/or  instructor  skills  currently 
available  in  the  armed  services  are  compatible  with  civilian  occupational 
skills  now  needed, 

(b)  To  determine  area  needs  for  vocational  education  teachers  and  other 
support  personnel* 

(c)  To  identify  military  personnel  that  are  currently  being  retired  from 
active  service,  those  persons  who  might  be  available  for  utilization  in 
secondary  and  post  secondary  vocational  and  technical  education  programs* 

(d)  To  develop  amdihod  for  fitting  the  occupational  and  instructional 
skills  and  experience  of  retiring  military  personnel  to  available  job 
opportunities  Indicated  by  vocational  education  agencies* 

Procedures 1 A questionnaire  and  interview  Survey  will  be  conducted  among 
a sample  of  retiring  military  personnel  In  order  to  identify  their  technical 
specialties,  educational  backgrounds,  and  interest  In  a teaching  career* 
evidence  officials  at  military  installations  will  also  be  interviewed  to 
find  out  what  counseling  about  second  carters  is  now  being  or  might  be 
offered*  In  addition,  State  vocational  agencies  and  technical  training 
schools  will  be  asked  about  their  specific  requirements  for  instructors* 

The  information  will  be  analyzed  and  correlated  so  that  potential  teachers 
can  be  matched  with  available  jobs  and  so  that  the  basis  for  a permanent, 
large-scale  matching  system  may  be  established* 


U,S»  SePARTMBNI  OF  HEALTH,  EDUGAXlOH,  AND  WELFABE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(F,L«  88*-210,  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SIDSIARY  • ERD-025-65 
Contract  No*  0E«5-85-024 


TITLE:  An  Eight  Week  Summer  Training  Program  to  Upgrade  Subject 
Hatter  Competency  of  High  School  Drafting  Teachers  In 
Advanced  Graphics,  Statics,  and  Applied  Mathematics 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR;  Dr*  Jerry  S*  Dobrovolny,  Head,  Department 

of  General  Engineering 

XNSTmrnOH:  university  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $44,479 

DURATION:  ^Beginning,  May  1,  1965  Ending,  December  31,  1955 

Oblectlves;  To  provide  basic  subject  matter  training  In  technical 
mathematics,  advanced  graphics,  an^  statics  to  selected  high  school 
drafting  teachers*  This  basic  training  will  enable  the  participants 
to  pursue  additional  training  to  qualify  for  teaching  more  advanced 
high  school  and  post^hlgh  school  courses  In  drafting  and  design* 

Procedure;  An  elght«week  experimental  summer  Institute  will  be  offered 
consisting  of  courses  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  drafting 
teachers  In  the  fields  of  matheatatlcs,  graphics  and  statics*  In  addition 
bl«weekly  seminars  will  be  held  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  vocational  and  technical  education*  The  participants  will  be  recrul* 
ted  from  the  nation  as  a Whole  on  the  basis  of  their  demonstrated  need 
for  subject  matter  upgrading  and  their  expressed  desire  to  move  Into  more 
advanced  teaching  assignments  In  the  field  of  machine  design  technology* 
The  evaluation  phase  of  the  program  will  determine  whether  selected 
high  school  drafting  teachers  can  be  motivated  to  upgrade  themselves^' 
to  qualify  for  a higher  level  of  teaching  responsibility,  and  thus  pro- 
vide a source  of  personnel  to  staff  advanced  technical  education  programs. 

*A  short  term  authorization  of  $10,000  was  made  on  May  1,  1965,  to 
Initiate  project  work  during  the  period  of  contract  negotiations* 


U.S.  OEEARXMEHt  OP  HEALTH,  EOUCATlOH,  AHD  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
Washington,  D«C*  20202 

OCCOPATIONAL  RESEARCH  AHD  FLANHIMG  PROGRAM 
<P.L.  88*210,  Section  4<c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMiARY  * No.  £RD*048*65 

TITLE:  A Survey  of  Experience  to  Date  In  Vocational  Training  Prograns 
for  Library  Technicians. 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  John  L«  Martinson,  Research  Fellou  * 


INSTITDXION:  Institute  for  Advancement  of  Medical  Communication, 
Eethesda,  Maryland 

TOTAL  FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $7,533 

DURATION:  *Deginning,  Kay  21, Ending,  September  30,  1965. 

Object ives:  To  obtain  from  institutions  Which  have  developed  training 
programs  for  library  technicians  data  on  courses  offered,  enrollment, 
and  the  employment  status  of  graduates;  and  to  compile  the  data  in  a 
format  Which  will  facilitate  future  research  on  the  broader  aspects  of 
curriculum  planning,  recruitment,  placement,  and  the  development  of 
evaluation  techniques.  The  proposed  cos^ilation  Is  intended  for 
admlnstrators  Who  plan  to  start  similar  training  programs,  and  for 
students,  vocational  counselors  and  potential  employers  Who  lack 
information  about  existing  programs. 

Procedures:  Site  visits  will  be  made  to  institutions  Which  offer  vooa 
tional  training  for  library  personnel.  A relatively  small  number  of 
institutions  offer  this  training,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  include 
almost  the  total  number.  Data  will  be  collected  through  interviews 
with  teachers,  students,  graduates,  administrators  and  employers. 
Administrators  and  employers  will  also  be  asked  to  give  their  views 
on  the  problems  and  futtire  prospects  of  these  programs. 

*A  short  term  authorisation  of  $3,000  was  made  on  ^ril  1,  1965,  to 
initiate  project  work  during  the  period  of  contract  negotiations. 


U.S.  DEFARXHENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
88-210,  Sec,  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  - ERD-050-65 
Contract  OB-5-85-032 


TITLE:  A Two  Week  Sunsner  Institute  (Advanced  1)  for  In-Service 

Technical  Instructors 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr,  Milton  E,  Larson,  Department:  of  Vocational - 

Technical  Education 

INSTITUTION:  Rutgers  - The  State  University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

4 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  RE(H7ESTED:  $5,837 

DURATION:  beginning.  May  1,  1965  Ending,  August  31,  1965, 

Oblectlvea:  To  conduct  an  advanced  Institute  (build  on  an  elementary 

one  held  last  summer)  for  upgrading  technical  Instructors  In  the 
principles  of  Industrial  Instrumentation,  This  will  Include  study  of 
methods  and  Instruments  commonly  used  for  measurement  In  Industry,  and 
of  physical  measurement  concepts.  Instrumental  methods  will  be  applied 
to  Industrial  problems* 

Procedures:  Approximately  30  teachers  of  technical  courses  In  technical 

Instltutues,  community  colleges  and  comprehensive  hlg^  schools  will  be 
selected  from  all  areas  of  the  Nation*  Instruction  will  consist  of 
classwork,  laboratory  work  and  field  trips  to  typical  Industrial  firms 
In  the  vicinity  of  Rutgers  University*  Institute  staff  will  be  drawn 
from  Rutgers  University,  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education, 
and  private  Industry,  Evaluation  will  be  based  on  student  evaluation, 
consultants*  appraisals,  and  a follow-up  study  of  the  participants 
during  1966, 


*A  short  term  authorization  of  $2,000  was  made  on  May  1,  1965,  to 
Initiate  project  work  during  the  period  of  contract  negotiations. 


U.S*  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(F.L.  88-210,  Sec.  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  - ERD-096-65 

CONTRACT  NO.  OE-5-85-082 


TITLE:  Industrial  Technical  Writing  Teacher  Education  Institute 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr.  Herman  U.  Welsman,  Chairman 

INSTITUTION:  Colorado  State  University 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $38,448 

DURATION:  ^Beginning,  June  1,  1965.  Ending,  August  31,  1965 


Objectives:  To  provide  technical  education  teachers  with  specific 

guidelines  for  qualifying  their  students  to  communicate  technical 
data  and  to  prepare  technical  reports* 

Procedures:  The  first  two  weeks  of  the  three  weeks  Institute  will 

consist  of  Intensive  course  work  designed  to  give  participants  aware- 
ness of  the  technical  communications  field,  and  to  extend  their  skills 
In  communication  techniques.  Dally  class  periods  will  cover  such  aspects 
as:  The  E^qpanding  Role  of  Conanunlcatlons  and  Information  In  Our 

Technological  Society;  Scientific,  Business,  Trade,  and  Technical 
Publications;  Mass  Media;  Industrial  and  Technlca*  Advertising;  and 
Oral  Technical  Communications.  Principles  covered  in  course  work  will 
be  put  Into  practice  In  dally  laboratory  periods*  The  third  week  will 
be  devoted  to  the  Colorado  State  University  Eighth  Annual  Institute 
In  Technical  and  Industrial  Communications,  ^Ich  will  expose  partici- 
pants to  this  country's  ablest  technical  communications  practitioners 
and  authorities,  and  provide  opportunities  to  examine  how  current  problems 
In  the  field  are  met* 

*A  short  term  authorization  of  $19,500  was  made  on  June  1,  1965,  to 
Initiate  project  work  during  the  period  of  contract  negotiations* 


U.S«  OEPARTHENX  OF  HEALTH^  EDUCATION,  Al'lD  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocatlcnal  Research 

Vocational  Education  P*ct  of  1963 
(F«L.  88-210,  Sec«  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMIT  - ERD-104-65 
Contract  No*  OE-5-85-039 


TITLE:  Suoaner  Institutes  In  Fluid  Power  Education  for  Teachers  of 

Vocational  gnd  Industrial  Education 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Mr*  Frederick  W«  Lamb,  Program  Coordinator 

INSTITUTION:  F^uld  Power  Society,  Thlensvllle,  Wisconsin 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $234,043 

DURATION:  ^eglimlng,  June  1,  1965  Ending,  July  31,  If? 56 

Objectives ; To  develop  qualified  teachers  and  suitable  Instructional 
units  for  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels  to  meet  the  Increasing 
demand  In  this  field  and  to  overcome  the  serious  shortage  of  personnel 
trained  In  fluid  power  education* 

Procedures : The  Fluid  Power  Society  will  coordinate  the  planning, 

staffing,  and  content  of  five  Institutes*  The  content  of  each  Insti- 
tute will  Includes  (1)  basic  theory  of  fluid  power  and  Its  applications 
In  modem  society;  (2)  a study  of  types,  functions,  and  characteristics 
of  each  conponent  (cylinders,  puaps,  motors,  valves,  etc*);  (3)  circuit 
design  and  analysis  of  fluid  power  systems,  and  (4)  seminars  In  teaching 
fluid  power*  The  Institutes  will  be  conducted  at  I«os  Angeles  State  College 
Trenton  State  College,  TUskegee  Institute,  Wayne  State  University,  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota  (Duluth  Branch)*  It  Is  eicpected  that  approximate! 
170  enrollees  will  be^ln  attendance  at  the  five  Institutes* 


*A  short  term  authorization  of  $100,000  was  made  on  June  1,  1965,  to 
Initiate  project  work  during  the  period  of  contract  negotiations* 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  vfELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P.L.  88-210,  Sec.  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  - ERD-111-65 
Contract  No.  OE-5-85-043 

TITLE:  Development  of  a Technological  Center  for  Keeping  Vocational 

Teachers  Updated  in  Their  Fields 

^INCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Mr*  Milton  E.  Larson,  Technical  Advisor, 

Graduate  School  of  Education 

INSTITOTION:  Rutgers,  The  State  University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  RE^^UESTED:  $24,194 

DURATION:  Beginning,  May  1*  1965.  Ending,  December  31*  1965. 

Objective;  To  devise  a teacher  technology  center  for  keeping  vocational 
technical  teachers  updated  in  their  field  of  technology,  as  well  as 
abreast  of  new  pedagogical  developments. 

Procedures:  Consultants  will  meet  as  a task  force  in  a workshop 
environment  to  develop:  (1)  educational  specifications  for  a vocational 
technical  teacher  technology  center,  (2)  architectural  and  engineering 
preliminary  plans,  (3)  the  outline  of  engineering  specifications.  The 
end  product  will  become  the  basis  for  implementation  through  refinement 
of  the  design  and  engineering  specifications  and  possible  construction 
of  the  facility. 


* Confirmation  of  letter  contract  dated  May  1,  1965. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  H£AL;CK»  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P.I..  89*210,  Sec«  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  * ERD*144*65 
Contract  No*  OS*5*85*051 

VIILE:  Performance  Tests  of  Instructor  Coo^etence  for  Trade  and 
Technical  Education 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr*  W*  Janes  Pophan,  Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Education 

INSTITUTION;  University  of  Callfc*nla,  Los  Angeles,  California 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED;  $22,517 

DURATION;  ^Beginning,  May  1,  1965  Ending,  S^ tenter  30,  1967 

Objectives:  To  develop  a perfomance  test  In  which  the  Instructional 
objectives  are  already  given  and  thus  are  the  same  for  all  instructors* 
This  will  enable  a realistic  coipparlf'^  to  be  made  of  adilevements  of 
teachers  who  are  striving  to  accoopllsi:  common  Instructional  objectives* 
Performance  tests  will  be  developed  and  tried  out  In  two  areas:  elec* 

tronlc  technology,  and  auto  mechanics  and  diesel  engines* 

Procedures ; Performance  tests  will  consist  of  three*week  resource  units 
containing  many  suggested  teaching  activities,  resources,  etc*,  from  which 
an  Instructor  may  prepare  an  extended  instructional  plan  for  a particular 
class*  The  teacher  may  decide  upon  his  own  means,  but  the  instructional 
ends  will  be  specified*  An  index  of  the  instructor’s  proficiency  will  be 
based  on  the  performance  of  his  class*  Student  test  data  will  be  analysed 
by  t^propriate  statistical  methods* 

^Confirmation  of  letter  contract  dated  May  1,  1965 
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U,  S«  DEPARimtn;  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 

Project  Suomiary  - £RD*199*65 
Contract  No,  OE-5-85-074 

TITLE;  E;q>er  Intent  a tlon  with  Con|>uter«Ass  sted  Instruction  In  Technical 
Education 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr,  Harold  E,  Mltzel,  Professor  of  Psychology 

and  Education,  and  Dr,  George  L,  Brandon,  Head, 
Department  of  Vocational  Education 

INSTITUTION;  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED;  $165,080 

DURATION:  ^Beginning  June  1,  1965  Ending,  May  31,  1969 

Oblectlves;  1,  To  evaluate  con^uter»asslsted  Instruction; 

2*  To  prepare  curriculum  materials  for  coo^uter-asslsted 

Instruction  of  post*hlgh  school  students  In  communication 
skills,  technical  mathematics  and  engineering  science, 
and 

3,  To  train  and  Inter-dlsclp Unary  group  of  Individuals  to 
prepare  materials  and  to  do  research  on  cooputer»assl*ited 
Instruction  In  technical  education. 

Procedures;  One  professional  team  will  prepare  and  test  currlculwn  materials 
for  three  core  subjects  In  technical  education,  A second  team  will  relate 
Its  work  to  the  curriculum  team  In  doing  research  on  fui^amental  questions 
about  con9Uter*asslsted  Instruction,  such  as  variations  In  program  branching, 
types  of  learner  feedback,  and  patterns  of  visual  and  auditory  stloulus. 
Advanced  graduate  students  from  the  disciplines  of  educational  psychology, 
occupational  education,  speech,  mathematics,  and  science  education  will 
assist  with  the  project  and  receive  training  in  conputer*asslsted  Instruc* 
tlon.  An  Inter-dlsclpllnary  cemmlttee  will  advise  on  curriculum  and  con^uter 
usage* 

AConflrmatlon  of  letter  contract  dated  June  1,  1965 


U.S.  DEPARTHENT  OF  HEALm,  EDUCATXOM,  AKO  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
<P«L.  88-210,  Sec.  4<c)  ) 

PROJECT  SDMHARY  - ERD-201-65 
Contract  Wo.  OE-5-85-076 


TITLE:  Developmental  Program  In  Animal  Science 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr.  W.  S«  Stone,  Professor  of  Animal  Science 

IWSTITUTIOW:  State  University  of  New  York,  Delhi,  Heir  York 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $58,077 

DURATION:  ^Beginning,  June  1,  1965  Ending,  November  30,  1969 

Objectives:  To  develop  and  evaluate  a revised  curriculum  for  preparing 

young  men  and  women  for  a cluster  of  technical  occupations  ancillary  to 
the  veterinary,  biological  and  medical  professions.  Specifically,  this 
program  in  animal  science  will  offer  preparation  In  assisting  veteri- 
narians In  animal  care,  in  surgical  procedures  and  clinical  practices 
in  research,  in  supervising  In  vivariums,  end  In  inspection  in  quality  . 
food  control.  > 

Procedures:  Course  content  for  a two-year  program  In. animal  science  ' 

will  be  determined,  and  equipment  and  facilities  will  be  recommended 
by  the  Instructional  staff,  in  consultation  with  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College,  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and 
The  Animal  Science  Advisory  Council , representing  animal  care  pex?onneI« 
health  departments,  and  manufactisrlng,  chemical  and  pharmaceutlc.il 
houses.  The  revised  curriculum  will  be  used  with  the  classes  entering  ' 
Delhi  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  in  1965,  1966  and  1967.  Eval- 
uation of  the  curriculum  will  be  made  by  the  graduates  themselves  and 
by  their  employers. 

*A  short  term  authorization  of  $20,000  was  made  on  June  1,  1965,  to 
initiate  project  Work  during  the  period  of  contract  negotiations. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P.L.  88-210,  Sec.  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  - ERD-207-65 
Contract  No.  OE-5-85-079 

TITLE:  Technical  Training  for  Industrial  Radiographers 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr.  li.  D.  Bearden,  Director,  Texas  Engineering 

Extension  Service 

INSTITUTION:  Texas  A & M University,  College  Station,  Texas 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  RE^^UESTED:  $67,001 

DURATION:  Beginning,  June  1,  1965.  Ending,  August  31,  1966. 

Oblectives!  The  primary  objective  is  to  train  qualified  individuals  in 
the  safe  use  of  radiation  producing  equipment  and  of  radiation  materials 
in  the  inspection  of  parts  and  materials,  including  practical  applications 
of  radiographic  techniques,  film  exposure,  processing  and  evaluation. 

The  ultimate  aim  is  to  produce  competent  industrial  radiographers  who  can 
meet  the  requirements  for  a license. 

Procedures:  A training  facility  will  be  established  for  the  teaching  of 
related  theory  and  practical  problems.  Two  student  groups  will  be 
enrolled.  The  one  week  interval  between  groups  will  be  used  to  revise 
instructional  materials.  The  final  month  will  be  devoted  to  preparing  a 
guide  and  editing  curriculum  materials  for  publication  and  distribution. 


* Confirmation  of  letter  contract  dated  June  1,  1965. 


U.  S.  DBBUtllUSH;  OP  HSALTH,  EDUCATIOI}>  AI3D  I-TBIfARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P.L.  88«210,  Sec.  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  S0MM^RT  « ERD*208*65 
Contract  Ho*  CE-5**85**085 


XITLB:  An  Eight  Week  Suamor  Institute  Training  Program  to  Retrain  Office 

Education  Teachers  for  Teaching  Business  Electronic  Data  Processing 

FBBIcmX^ZHVBSriGATORSs  Dr*  Forest  C.  Carter,  Colorado  State  University, 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado 

EECERAE  FUNDS  REQUESTED;  $49,771 


DURATION;  ^Beginning,  June  1,  1965*  Ending,  December  31,  1965* 


Oblectives;  1.  To  retrain  teachers  with  a minimum  of  three  years  teaching 

experience  in  business  or  office  education  for  teaching  of 
newly  emerging  business  electronic  data  processing  and 
computer  programming* 


2.  To  assist  with  the  development  of  knowledge  and  skill  needed 
to  prepare  computer  programmers  and/or  application  analysts* 

3*  To  develop  course  materials  and  guidelines  for  future  programs* 


Procedures;  Five  institutes  for  retraining  office  education  teachers  for 
teaching  business  electronic  data  processing  will  be  offered  to  serve  the  needs 
of  five  areas  of  the  United  States*  Thirty* five  participants  will  be  selected 
for  each  institute  from  those  currently  en^Xoyed  as  teachers  of  business  or  data 
processing  and  ^o  are  recomsended  by  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education* 
Those  participating  in  an  institute  for  the  first  time  will  study  introductory 
C4>urses  in  data  processing  and  use  of  computers*  Those  who  have  previously 
eizrolled  In  an  institute  will  study  business  systems,  advanced  progranming  and 
will  have  supervised  field  experience  in  data  processing*  A seminar  in  the 
phiioaophy  and  prin  Iples  of  vocational  and  technical  education  will  be  offered 
for  all  students. 


Confirmation  of  letter  contract  dated  June  1, 


1965* 


U.  s,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
<F.L.  88-210,  Sec,  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SmiMARY  - ERD-226-65 
Contract  No,  OE-5-85-085 


TITLE:  An  Ei^ht  Week  Suntieer  Institute  Training  Program  to  Retrain  Office 

Education  Teachers  for  Teaching  Business  Electronic  Data  Processing 

PRINCIPAL  imSTiGATOR:  Mr,  Theodore  A,  Koschler,  Miami-Dade  Junior 

College 

INSTITUTION:  Kiami-Bada  Junior  College,  Miami,  Florida 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $21,685 


DURATION:  *Be.glnn2.ug,  June  1,  1965  Q:iding,  August  31,  1965 


Objectives:  1,  To  retraJit  teachers  vith  a miniimim  of  three  years 

teaching  experience  in  business  or  office  education 
for  beaching  of  newly  emerging  business  electronic 
data  -processing  and  computer  programming, 

2,  To  assist  with  the  development  of  knowledge  and  skill 
needed  to  prepare  counter  programmers  and/or  appli- 
cation. analysts, 

3,  To  develop  course  materials  and  guidelines  for  future 
programs. 


Procedures;  Five  institutes  for  retraining  office  education  teachers  for 
teaching  business  electronic  data  processing  will  be  offered  to  ^/erve  the 
needs  of  five  areas  of  the  United  States,  Thirty-five  participants  will 
be  selected  for  each  institute  from  those  currently  en^loyed  as  teachers 
of  business  or  data  prccessirg  and  who  are  recommended  by  State  Directors 
of  Vocaticnal  Education,  Those  participating  in  an  institute  for  the 
first  time  will  study  introductory  courses  in  data  processing  and  use  of 
computers.  Xhose^o  have  previously  enrolled  in  an  institute  will  study 
business  systems,  advanced  programming  and  will  have  supervised  field 
experience  In  data  processing,  A seminar  in  the  philosophy  and  principles 
of  vocational  and  technical  education  will  be  offered  for  all  students. 


^Confirmation  bf  letter  contract  dated  June  1,  1965 


U,  S,  DEPARtHENT  OF  HEALTH*  EDUCATION*  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Rdidarch 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P,L,  88-210*  Sec.  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  - ERD-236-65 
Contract  No.  OE-6-85-059 

TITLE;  Developing  a Program  of  Student  Personnel  Services  for  Area 
Vocational -Technical  Schools 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  James  E.  Bottons*  Supervisor  of  Vocational 

Guidance 


INSTITUTION;  Division  of  Vocational  Education*  Georgia  State  Dept, 
of  Education*  Atlanta*  Georgia 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED;  $42*043 

DURATION:  Beginning*  October  1*  1965  Ending*  November  30*  1967 


Objectives; 


Procedures; 


1.  To  plan  and  establish  a systematic  and  effective 
program  of  student  personnel  services  In  the  Georgia 
Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  that  will  enable 
the  schools  continuously  to  achieve  their  objectives 
under  changing  conditions  of  the  population  and  econsmy. 

2.  To  make  available  to  other  States  the  materials  developed 
and  the  experience  gained  from  this  state-wide  program 
in  Georgia. 

1.  Survey  the  needs  for  student  personnel  services  In  Area 
Vocational-Technical  Schools  as  perceived  by  adminis- 
trators* faculties*  and  students. 

2.  Evaluate  the  scope  and  quality  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  services  designed  to  meet  these  needs  In  Area 
Vocational-Technical  Schools. 

3.  Develop  an  operational  policy  statement  for  student 
personnel  services  In  Area  Vocational -Tedmlcal  Schools. 

4.  Develop  and  describe  a basic  program  of  student  per- 
sonnel services  and  a plan  for  initiating  the  program 
In  the  Area  Vocatlonal-Tedmlcal  Schools  (recruitment* 
admission*  personnel  records*  orientation*  Information* 
counseling*  Job  placement*  and  follow-up). 

5.  Devise  and  initiate  a plan  to  work  with  the  Department 

of  Labor  In  developing  a systematic  Job  placement  program 

6.  Initiate  the  development  of  a series  of  In-service 
meetings  to  help  counselors  implement  the  program  of 
student  personnel  services. 

7.  Encourage  personnel  to  establish  a special  study  con- 
mi  t tee  in  each  Area  Vocational -Technical  School  region 
where  enrollment  is  a problem. 


8»  Develop  a systematic  program  of  records,  followxipt 
placement,  coofillatlon  of  characteristics  of  students 
admission,  and  annual  reports  to  be  made  to  the 
Georgia  State  Department  of  Education* 

9*  Disseminate  the  Georgia  expedience  to  other  States 
through  published  reports,  presentations  at  national 
professional  meetings,  articles  in  professional 
journals,  and  first  hand  observational  tours  for 
interested  school  officials  from  other  States* 


■»1 


tJ.S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  VIELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

OCCUPATIONAL  RESEARCH  Mm  PLAINING  PROGRAM 
(P.L.  88-210,  Section  4(c)  ) 


PROJECT  SUMMARY  - £RD*248^5  ^ 


TITLE:  Conference  to  Develop  the  General  Pattern  of  Activities  for^^^ 

a Vocational  Education  Summer  Study  Program” 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr.  Nathaniel  H.  FranR,  Professor  of  Physics' 

INSTITUTION:  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $24,719  ' 

DURATION:  Beginning,  April  22,  1965.*  Ending,  June  30,  1965.* 

Objectives:  To  develop  the  general  pattern  of  activities  for  a Vocational 

Education  Summer  Study  Program  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  to  recruit  from  among  the  conference  partici- 
pants the  best  available  people  for  the  study.  The  basic  purposes  of 
the  Summer  Study  Program  are  to  generate  new  ideas  In  the  field  of  vocational 
education,  and  to  tackle  the  problem  of  generating  net/  ideas  as  one  which 
is  fresh  and  new,  forgetting  or  laf^gely  ignoring  current  practices. 

F 

I 

procedures:  Approximately  100  conferees,  representing  all  areas  of 

the  United  States  and  several  foreign  countries,  will  be  invited  to  the 
two  day  session.  The  following  gi^ps  will  be  represented:  organized 

labor;  engineers  doing  teaching  and  research  at  the  college  level; 
industry  and  business;  professionals  in  public  and  private  secondary 
and  post-secondary  technical  institutions;  economists  and  political 
scientists;  Federal,  State  and  lofeal  public  education  agencies;  and 
communities  in  which  vocational  creation  reform  efforts  are  now  underway. 


*A  short  term  authorization  of  $)12,500  was  made  on  April  22,  1965, 
to  initiate  project  work  durind  the  period  of  contract  negotiation. 


f 


I 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EUCATION,  AMD  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P.L.  88-210,  Section  4(c) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  - ERD-  269-65 


TITLE:  An  Eight  Week  Siumner  Institute  Training  Program  to  Retrain  in  Office 

Education  Teachers  for  Teaching  Business  Elects onic  Data  Processing 


PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Mi,  1,  E,  Valentine,  Assistant  Director,  Depart- 

ment of  Coinnunity  Colleges 

INSTITUTION:  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education,  Raleigh,  North 

Carolina 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $43,667 


DURATION:  Beginning,  July  20,  1965,  Ending,  August  31,  1965, 


Objectives:  1,  To  retrain  teachers  with  a minimum  of  three  yeais  teaching 

esqperience  in  business  or  office  education  fot  teaching 
of  newly  emerging  business  electronic  data  processing 
and  conq;>uter  piogratoming, 

2,  To  assist  with  the  development  of  knowledge  and  skill 

needed  to  prepare  conq;>uter  programmers  and/  or  application 
analysts. 


3,  To  develop  coui.se  materials  and  guidelines  for  future 
programs. 


Procedures:  This  eight  week  institute  for  retraining  office  education 
teachers  for  teaching  business  electronic  data  processing  will  be  offered 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  area.  Thirty- five  participants  will  be  selected 
frcHD  those  currently  eiq>loyed  as  teachers  of  business  or  data  processing 
and  who  are  recommended  by  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  Those 
participating  In  the  institute  for  the  first  time  will  study  introductory 
courses  in  data  processing  and  use  fo  computers.  Those  who  have  previously 
enrolled  in  an  institute  will  study  business  systems,  advanced  programming 
and  will  have  superivsed  field  esqperience  in  data  processing,  A seminar 
in  the  philosophy  and  principles  of  vocatiovial  and  technical  education 
will  be  offered  for  all  students. 


* A short  term  authorization  of  $4,000  was  made  on  June  1,  1965,  to  initiate 
project  work  during  the  period  of  contxact  negotiations. 


I 


^ U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

^ Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(F.L.  88-210,  Sec.  A(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  - ERD  270-65 
Contract  Mo.  OE-5-85-097 

TITLE:  An  Eight  Week  Summer  Institute  Training  Program  to  Retrain 

Office  Education  Teachers  for  Teaching  Business  Electronic 
Data  Processing 

INVESTIGATOR:  Mr.  William  E.  Breese 

INSTITUTION:  Wisconsin  Institute  of  Technology,  Milwaukee i Wisconsin 

DURATION:  ^Beginning,  June  1,  1963  Ending,  August  13,  1965 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  RE'^UESTED:  $47,251 

Ohiectives:  1.  To  retrain  teachers  with  a minimum  of  tliree  years 

teaching  experience  in  business  or  office  education 
for  teaching  of  newly  emerging  business  electronic 
data  processing  and  computer  programming. 

2,  To  assist  with  the  development  of  knowledge  and 
skill  needed  to  prepare  computer  programmers  and/ 
or  application  analysts. 

3.  To  develop  course  materials  and  guidelines  for 
future  programs. 

Procedures:  This  project  is  one  of  five  institutes  for  retraining  office 

education  teachers  for  teaching  business  electronic  data  processing  offer 
to  serve  the  needs  of  five  areas  of  the  United  States.  Thirty-five  parti- 
cipants will  be  selected  for  each  institutv;  from  those  currently  employed 
as  teachers  of  business  or  data  processing  and  who  are  recommended  by 
State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education.  Those  participating  in  an  insti- 
tute for  the  first  time  will  study  introductory  courses  in  data  processing 
and  use  of  computers.  Those  who  have  previously  enrolled  in  an  institute 
will  study  business  systems,  advanced  programming  and  will  have  supervised 
field  experience  in  data  processing.  A seminar  in  the  philosophy  and 
principles  of  vocational  and  technical  education  will  be  offered  for  all 
students. 


*A  short  terra  authorization  of  $11,000  was  made  on  June  1,  1965,  to 
initiate  project  w>rk  during  the  period  of  contract  negotiations. 


u.s. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEI^ARE 
Office  of  Education 

Dlvl&lon  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P«L.  88*210,  Sec.  4<c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  *880-271-65 
Contract  No.  0E-S-8S-096 


TITLE;  An  Eight  Week  Summer  Institute  Training  Program  to  Retrain 
Office  Education  Teachers  for  Teaching  Business  Electronic 
Data  Processing 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR;  Dr.  Norman  E.  Watson 


INSTITUTION;  Orange  Coast  Jr.  College  District,  Costa  Mesa,  Calf. 
PBDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED;  $45,020 

DURATION;  ^Beginning,  June  1,  1965  Ending,  August  31,  1965 


Objectives; 


1.  To  retrain  teachers  with  a minimum  of  three  years 
teaching  e»{»erlence  in  business  or  office  education 
for  teaching  of  newly  emerging  business  electronic 
data  processing  and  computet  programming. 

2.  To  assist  with  the  development  of  knowledge  and 
skill  needed  to  prepare  computer  programmers  and/ 
or  application  analysts. 

3.  To  develop  course  materials  and  guidelines  for 
future  programs. 


Procedure;  This  project  Is  one  of  five  Institutes  for  retraining  office 
education  teachers  for  teaching  business  electronic  data  processing 
offered  to  serve  the  needs  of  five  areas  of  the  United  States.  Thirty 
five  participants  will  be  selected  for  each  institute  from  those  currently 
employed  as  teachers  of  business  or  data  processing  and  who  are  recommen- 
ded by  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education.  Those  participating  In 
an  Institute  Lor  the  first  time  will  study  introductory  courses  In  data 
processing  and  use  of  computers.  Those  who  have  previously  enrolled  in 
an  Institute  will  study  business  systems,  advanced  programming  and  will 
have  supervised  field  e/^erlence  in  data  processing.  A seminar  in  the 
philosophy  and  principles  of  vocational  and  technical  education  will  be 
offered  for  all  students. 


Confirmation  of  letter  contract  dated  June  1,  1965. 


9.S.  CEIARTtffiNT  OF  ftiSALTR,  EDOCATIOK,  AND  WBtPARE 

0££lce  o£  Education 

Dlvlilen  o£  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Bducetlen  Act  o£  1963 
8S-210,  Sec.  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SDHHARY  - ER0279-65 
Contract  No.  OE-6-8 5-002 


TITUS;  PBEP**Pro8rain  £or  Recovering  end  Extending  Potential  £or  High 
School  Underachievers  Seeking  Entrance  at  a Regional  Coonunlty 
College 

PRINCIIVIL  INVESTIGATOR:  Mr.  John  J.  Shea,  Ed.  D*,  Candidate  and  teaching 

Fellow,  School  o£  Education 

INSTITUTION:  Greenfield  Conmunlt?  College,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts 
FEDBRAI  FUNDS  REQUESTED;  $4,659 


DURATION;  *Beglnnlng,  July  1,  1965.  Ending,  June  30,  1966. 


Oblectlves;  1.  To  determine  If  a Planned  Sunmer  Remedial  Program  (HtEP) 

can  prepare  Identified  high  school  groduate*Mmder- 
achlevers  for  success  In  a two-year  terminal  program. 

2.  To  determine  \d&ether  personal- vocational  counseling  will 
have  e differentiating  effect  on  this  student  goal 
achievement , 


3.  To  determine  through  followup  procedures  the  degree  to 
^ch  both  the  remedial  program  and  the  underachievers 
have  been  successful. 


Procedures;  The  40  participants  selected  from  public  schools  In  three 
Massachusetts  counties  will  be  screened  to  determine  that  they  hove  been 
unsuccessful  college  applicants.  These  persons  will  be  voluntarily  enrolled 
In  the  PREP  program  at  Greenfiald  Coranunlty  College  for  a seven-week  remedial 
program  and  will  ba  guaranteed  admission  to  this  college  as  full-time 
students  for  the  fall  semester.  Pre-test  and  post-test  objective  data  will 
be  collected  on  each  participant.  Twenty  of  these  students  will  be  selected 
In  rat^dom  manner  for  Internal  personal  vocational  counseling.  Test  scores 
of  the  40  PREP  participants  will  be  compared  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  with  the  pre-test  and  post-test  scores  of  a randomly  selected  group 
of  successful  two-year  terminal  students. 


^Confirmation  of  letter  contract  dated  July  I,  1965. 


U«  S.  DEPARimT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(F*L*  88-210,  Sec.  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  - ERD-373-65 
Contract  No*  OE- 6-85-011 

TITLE:  Industrial  Instrumentation  Technology  for  Instructors  in  Junior 

Colleges  and  Technical  Institutes. 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr.  Austin  E*  Fribance,  Professor 

Mechnical  Department 

INSTITUTION:  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  New  York 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $20,595 

DURATION:  ^Beginning,  July  1,  1965  Ending,  August  31,  1965 

Objectives:  1*  To  assist  faculty  members  of  electronics  or  physics 

departments  of  junior  colleges  or  post  high  school 
technical  institutions  in  improving  their  technical 
coc^etencies  in  the  area  of  industrial  instrumentation* 

2.  To  evaluate  the  program  to  provide  prospective  teachers 
of  industrial  instrumentation  with  both  the  basic 
knowledge  and  the  principles  involved  in  the  presen- 
tation of  instrumentation  at  the  level  set  by  Instru- 
mentation Technology  (OE-80033). 

3.  To  evaluate  the  use  of  new  laboratory  equipment  to 
promote  the  teaching  of  (a)  basic  concepts  and  (b) 
the  relatively  few  fundamentals  which  are  involved. 

Procedures:  1.  /^proximately  twenty  (20)  enrollees  will  be  selected 

from  persons  who  are  now  employed  as  teachers  of  elec- 
tronics or  physics  in  technical  institutes  or  junior 
colleges  and  whose  home  institutions  plan  to  offer 
courses  in  instrumentation  and  automatic  control. 

2.  One  full-time  professor  and  six  guest  lecturers  will 
provide  the  enrollees  with  six  weeks  of  training, 
including  both  lecture  and  laboratory  sessions. 

3.  The  various  aspects  of  the  training  program  will  be 
evaluated  by  the  enrollees  and  the  lecturers  as  well 
by  an  external  committee  from  the  Instrument  Society 
of  America. 

^Confirmation  of  letter  contract  dated  July  1,  1963 


U,  S.  DEPARMUT  OF  HEALTH, EDUC,mOH,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P.L.  88-210,  Sec.  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  -ERD-393-65 
Contract  No.  OE-6-8 5-043 


TITLE:  A Study  of  the  Aviation  Mechanics  Occupation 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  DR,  David  Allen 


INSTITUTION:  Division  of  Vocational  Education 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  California 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $195,990 


DURATION:  Beginning,  October  1,  1965  Ending,  March  31,  1967 


Obiectlves: 


1,  To  Investigate  the  technical  knowledge  and  nianlpulatlve 
skills  of  aviation  mechanics  as  required  by  the  aviation 
Industry, 

2,  To  Investigate  ways  of  Implementing  required  skills  and 
knowledges  Into  the  aviation  mechanic's  curriculum. 

3,  To  train  aviation  mechanic  ins true tore  to  use  ins c* ac- 
tional materials  developed  through  the  findings  of 
this  study. 

4,  To  test  th^  effectiveness  of  the  innovated  curriculum, 
using  the  specially  designed  instructional  materials. 


Procedures:  1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Surveying  the  aviation  Industry  to  Identify  the  Indus- 
trial requirements  for  the  aviation  mechanic  and  to 
establish  manipulative  skills  and  technical  knowledge 
that  must  be  Included  In  the  aviation  mechanic  curric- 
ulum. 

Identifying  the  educational  attainment  level  for  each 
manipulative  skill  and  technical  kno:<fledge  topic. 
Developing  an  appropriate  aviation  mechanic  curricu- 
lum and  special  instructional  materials  on  the  basis 
of  the  results  of  the  first  two  steps* 

Training  selected  teachers  who  will  participate  in 
experimental  programs  for  testing  the  new  Instructional 
materials. 

Making  a preliminary  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Innovated  curriculum  and  the  specially  designed 
Instructional  materials  by  conducting  two  four-week 
experimental  programs. 


U«  S«  D£PARTME>^T  OF  HEAtTH,  EIHJCAXION,  AND  WELFA^ 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(F.L«  88-210,  Sec.  4<c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  - ERO-455-65 
Contract  No.  OE-6-85-028 

TITLE:  Documenting  and  Evaluating  the  Steps  In  Establishing  a Tv70-Year 

Technical  College  by  Critical  Path  Planning  Methods 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr.  George  H.  Hieronymus,  Assist.*int  for 

Planning  and  Development 

INSTITUTION:  The  Northern  Virginia  Technical  College,  Fairfax, 

Virginia 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $7,430 

DURATION:  Beginning,  October  1,  1965  Ending,  March  31,  1966 

To  test  and  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  a formal, 
structured  system  of  program  deve?.opment  and  planning 
In  the  establishment  of  a technical  college,  following 
Program  Review  and  Analysis  Techniques  (PERT)  and 
Critical  Path  Procedure. 

To  prepare  and  publish  a documented  record  of  the 
findings  resulting  from  this  pilot  program  for  the 
guidance  of  educators  and  concerned  executives  through- 
out the  United  States. 

To  improve  the  planning  and  programming  phases  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Technical 
College,  as  a prototype  college  for  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

Procedures : a.  Planning  already  conpleted  will  be  charted  and  recorded, 

using  the  Critical  Path  Procedure  as  structured  in  PERT, 
b.  All  principal  events  and  steps  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  the  College  will  be  projected,  using 
both  narrative  and  gr£q>hlc  description. 
c«  A history  of  all  phases  of  planning  will  be  kept. 
Progress  will  be  analyzed  and  steps  and  methods  will 
be  evaluated. 

d.  A report  will  be  prepared  which  will  document  the 
events,  steps,  and  procedures  followed,  and  which 
will  summarize  evaluation  of  the  planning  procedures 
followed. 

b.  The  report  will  be  reproduced  and  disseminated  following 
the  guidance  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ediicatlon. 


II 


U.  S-  EEPAimSHT  OF  HEAIffH,  EDOCmOlff,  MD  WEIFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Besearcb 

Vocational  Edu.  nation  Act  of  I963 
(P.L.  88-210,  Sec.  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  - ERD-481-66 
Contract  No.  OE-6-85-O38 

TITIE;  Design  for  the  Future;  spaces  In  Area  Vocational  Schools 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Professor,  Jams  D.  MacCormell,  School  of  ' 

Education 

INSTITUTION:  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  California 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $45,515 

DURATION:  Beginning,  October  1,  I965  Ending,  February  28,  I966 

Objectives : To  conduct  a training  program  for  principal  state  voca- 

tional education  administrative  officers  who  will  plan  facilities  for 
fut\axe  vocational  education  programs. 

Procedures : leading  vocational  educational  administrators  from  each 

state  will  be  Invited  to  attend  a three  (3)  day.^tralnlng  program  for 
understanding,  planning  and  utilizing  vocational  education  facilities. 

The  program  will  focus  on  the  educational  implications  for  area  voca- 
tional schools,  facilities  Implications  for  pjrea  vocational  schools, 
and  the  architectural  implications  with  emphasis  on  flexibility  and 
functionality.  The  program  will  Include  presentations  by  educators, 
consultants,  and  architects  who  have  been  eminently  successful  In 
the  vocational  education  field  and  In  planning  school  facilities. 


U.  S«  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH*  EDUCATION*  AMD  WEI^ARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P.L«  88-210*  Sec*  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  • ERD-493-66 

Contract  Mo*  OB-6-85-032 

TITLE:  A Currlculuio  Developiaent  Program  for  a Paramedical  Education 

Center 

PRINCIPAL  IMVESTIGATORs  Bill  J.  Fullerton*  Professor  and  Chairman 

of  Departnent  of  Secondary  Education 

INSTITUTION:  Arlzo^^  State  University*  Tempe*  Arizona 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $8*471 

DURATION:  Beginning,  November  15*  1965  Ending,  May  14,  1966 

Oblecttves:  To  examine  existing  patamadlcal  currlculums  and  to  design 

new  curricula  based  on  the  changing  requirements  of  paramedical  care 
to  be  taught  lr>  a closely  lr.te;iratad  educational  program* 

Procedures t A workshop  of  faculty  and  administrators  from  high  school* 
junior  college,  diversity  and  hospital  paramedical  education  programs 
r^resentlng  the  seven  major  Institutions  In  the  Phoenix  area,  ax:d 
representing  all  major  medical  and  paramedical  groiq^s*  will  be  established* 
Members  of  the  workshop  will  gather  currlculiuo  data*  make  detailed 
analyses  of  cours<t  content.  Identify  common  courses,  prepare  guide  lines 
for  the  integration  of  paramedical  education  programs  with  comaan  courses, 
and  prepare  a spectrum  of  all  curricula  for  the  programs  Included  to 
Identify  commonalities  and  extent  of  overlap* 


Proposal  Wo. 
ERD-553 


PROPOSAL  SUMMAkY 

TITLE:  An  experimental  Ptogram  tO  Develop  a New  Junior 

College  Level  Curriculum  In  Industrial  Technology 
for  Disadvantaged  Youths# 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATORS:  Manuel  St 1 Herman, 

Professor  of  Engineering  Technologies; 
and  Milton  Lowens,  Lecturer 

INSTITUTION:  Bronx  Community  College  of  the  City  University 

of  Nevj  York,  Bronx,  New  York 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  RE-^UESTED:  $45,000 

DURATION:  Beginning,  February  1,  1966  Ending,  August  31,  1966 

Object Ives:  1,  To  jtudy  and  formulate  a comprehensive  structure 

for  the  organisation  and  operation  of  an  experimental  junior  college 
level  program  In  Industrial  technology  for  disadvantaged  youths# 

2.  To  secure  expert  consultative  assistance  from 
appropriate  university  and  other  sources  to  help  In  achieving  the 
above# 


3*  To  develop  complete  and  fully-detailed  plans  for  the 
curriculum,  the  operational  procedures,  and  the  research  and  evaluation 
activities  of  the  experimental  program# 

4.  To  Identify  and  make  provision  for  the  specific 
preparatory  steps  (Including  recruitment  of  students  and  staff,  location 
of  suitable  space,  layout  and  design  of  special  laboratories,  organi- 
zation of  library,  tutorial  center,  and  other  special  facilities)  that 
will  be  required  to  bring  the  experimental  program  Into  operation. 

Procedures:  1,  Assemble  and  organize  a planning  team,  including  the 

principal  investigators,  the  project  staff,  and  a group  of  expert 
consultants  from  appropriate  university  and  other  sources. 

2.  Develop  a comprehensive  structure  and  fully-detailed 
plans  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  experimental  program# 

3.  Seek  suitable  financial  support  for  carrying  out  the 
expe»*imental  program# 

4#  Make  preparations,  with  the  planning  team  as  a nucleus, 
for  bringing  the  experimental  program  into  operation  smoothly  and 
promptly  at  the  appropriate  time. 


U.S*  DE9AK1MEHT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 


FROJECT  SUMHARV  - 5-0012-2-32 
Contract  No*  0B-4-10-016 

TITLE;  The  Influence  of  Industrial  Arts  E}q>erlence  on  Grades  Earned  In 
Fost  High  School  Trade  and  Technical  Currlculums 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR;  Dr*  Jerome  Noss,  Jr«,  Professor,  Department  of 

Industrial  Education 

INSTITUTION;  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED;  $18,089 

DURATION;  Beginning,  July  1,  1963  Ending,  November  30,  1965 

Objectives;  The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed  study  Is  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  Industrial  arts  esqperlence,  as  part  of  a pattern  of  senior 
high  school  preparation,  on  grades  earned  in  selected  post-high  school 
skilled  and  technical  curriCttlums*  A concomitant  objective  will  be  to 
investigate  the  predictive  efficiency  of  extra-high  school  factors  which 
logic  and  limited  research  indicate  are  related  to  scholastic  achievement 
in  those  post-high  school  currlculums* 

Procedures;  All  the  high  school  graduates  (except  those  previously  enrolled 
in  high  school  vocational-industrial  programs)  who  enter  eight  skilled  and 
technical  currlculums  at  Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute,  between  Septeober- 
November  1963,  will  constitute  the  sanple*  Information  about  senior  high 
school  preparation,  and  about  extra-high  school  factors  (predictive  of  grades 
earned  but  unrelated  to  specific  high  school  preparation)  will  be  gathered 
from  the  sample*  The  extra-high  school  factors  will  be  utilized  to  predict 
grades  within  four  clusters  of  the  eight  post-high  school  currlculums*  The 
difference  between  actual  grades  earned  and  predicted  grades  (residual) 
within  each  cluster  will  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  influence  of  specific 
senior  high  school  preparation* 

The  sanple  will  be  classified  In  a series  of  four,  two-factor  designs* 
Post-high  school  curriculum  cluster  will  constitute  one  factor  in  all  designs* 
Amount,  type,  grades  earned  In,  and  nature  of  senior  high  school  Industrial 
arts  will  each  serve  as  a second  factor  In  one  of  the  four  designs*  Within 
the  framework  of  each  design  tests  for  differences  among  groups  will  be  made 
using  residual  scores  as  the  criterion  (factorial  ANOV)*  In  the  same  four 
designs  the  mean  number  of  semesters  taken  In  various  high  school  subject 
areas  (excluding  Industrial  arts)  will  be  tested  for  dissimilarities  among 
patterns  of  preparation  (chl-aquare)«  Statistically  significant  differences 
among  residual  averages  will  be  interpreted  In  terms  of  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  the  various  senior  high  school  course  patterns  to  prepare  the 
sample  for  the  occupaClonal  curriculum  clusters* 


1I«  S«  DEPi^THEMI  OF  HEftLTB,  EDUC/ITION  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 


PROJECT  SVmiBX  • S*8266*2-*32 
Contract  No*  OE*6*10*007 

TITLE:  A Study  of  Recommendations  for  Technical  Education  Curricula 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Joseph  P*  Arnold,  Assistant  l^ofessor  of 

Technical  and  Applied  Arts 

INSTITUTION:  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $S>698 

DURATION:  Beginning,  July  1,  1965  Ending,  December  31,  1965 

Objectives;  The  object ivtis  of  this  study  are:  (1)  to  assess  the  reconmen* 
datlons  of  management  pergonel  in  manufacturing  about  post  high  school 
technical  curricula  content,  (2)  to  coa^rare  recommendations  made  by  manage* 
ment  representatives  vLth  those  cf  technicians  en^loyed  In  the  same  Instal* 
latlons,  (3)  to  Identify  a core  of  courses  Which  management  agrees  Is 
desirable  f'*'r  most  post  high  school  technical  curricula,  and  (4)  to  present 
the  findings  In  a way  which  will  prove  useful  to  advisory  comi^ttees  and 
curriculum  planners* 

Procedures:  The  study  involves  securing.„dsta  from  three  management  repre* 

sentatlves  from  each  of  fifty  companies  employing  technical  personnel  and 
having  200  or  more  enployees*  A highly  structured  personal  Interview  will 
hs  held  with  the  150  management  respondents  to  collect  data  on  their  educa* 
tlonal  background.  Job  history,  and  present  managerlcal  responsibilities* 
These  data  will  be  needed  to  establish  and  test  variables  which  will  undoub* 
tedly  Influence  the  curricular  recommendations  made* 

Management  respondents  will  also  be  asked  to  sort  a deck  of  99  courses  con- 
tent cards  Into  three  categories:  related,  somewhat  related,  and  unrelated 

to  technlclaslb  Job  performance*  The  results  of  this  sort  will  be  analyzed 
to  determine  whether  general  or  specialized  courses  are  more  frequently 
cited  as  being  related  to  Job  performance*  The  data  gathered  from  both 
the  interviews  and  card  sorts  will  bo  subjected  to  sophisticated  statistical 
treatment  In  order  to  meet  the  project  objectives* 


U.s,  DSPARWNT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P,L,  88*210.  Sec,  4 (c)  ) 

PROPOSAL  SUMMARY  - 6-(1888-3-32 

TITIR:  National  Leadership  Development  Institutes  In  Technical  Education 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTICATORt  Calvin  J,  Cotrell,  Specialist  in  Technical  Education 
INSTITUTION:  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  RECniESTBD:  $142,879 

DURATION:  Beginning,  April  15,  1966  Ending,  February  15,  1967 


Objective:  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  conduct  a series  of  five  leader* 

ship  development  institutes  in  technical  education  at  five  geographically  dis- 
persed institutions  employing  a consortium  concept  \dierein  one  agency  serves  in 
a coor'*inating  capacity  for  involving  a wide  range  of  resources  in  designing 
the  program,  obtaining  support,  collecting  and  preparing  the  teaching  materials, 
preparing  the  staff,  evaluating  the  progrimt,  writing  the  report,  disseminating 
information,  following  up  participants  and  maintaining  liaison  with  the  host 
institutions  to  encourage  continuation  of  training  and  research  efforts. 

Procedures: 

1,  Two  hundred  leaders  in  technical  education,  nominated  for  participation 
by  their  respective  State  and  local  administrators  and  selected  by  a screening 
cooaaittee  on  the  basis  of  existing  responsibility  and  d^onstrated  potential, 
will  be  invited  to  prepare  for  and  participate  in  one  of  five  training  insti- 
tutes held  at  sites  also  selected  on  the  basis  of  recognized  strength  in  pro- 
gram, personnel  and  research  resources.  The  participants,  by  nature  of  their 
selection  for  and  training  at  the  institutes,  will  provide  an  ever-widening 
ripple  effect  in  leadership  development. 

2,  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  at  The  Ohio  State 
University,  providing  the  project  coordination,  will  capture  the  best  available 
from  the  existing  pool  of  technical  education  knowledge,  build  upon  this  to 
develop  training  materials,  prepare  institute  staff,  and  add  to  the  literature 
available  for  dissemination  to  the  field. 

3,  Each  institute  will  be  of  tt^o*  weeks  duration.  The  institutes  will  be 
conducted  at  the  University  of  Florida,  Rutgers  University,  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Oklahoma  State  University,  and  Colorado  State  University, 

4*  Evaluation  based  upon  the  institutes  objectives  is  designed;  (1)  To  de- 
termine participants'  gain  in  knowledge  acquired,  ability  to  apply  and  utilize 
knowledge  gained,  degree  of  leadership  skill  demonstrated,  satisfaction  with  the 
content,  presentations,  and  operation  of  the  Institutes,  and  (2)  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  a consortium  approach  for  implementing  training  programs,  but 
also  as  a technique  for  the  preparation  of  staff  and  materials,  followup  of 
participants  and  institutional  liaison  for  promoting  expansion  efforts  in 
research  and  development  activities. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1953 
(P.L.  88-210,  Sec.  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  - 6-2040-3-32 

TITLE:  Summer  Institute  to  Train  Data  Processing  Teachers  for  the 

Nex^  Oklahoma  State-iJlde  Computer  Science  System 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR;  Arthur  Lee  Hardwick,  State  Supervisor 

INSTITUTION:  Division  of  Technical  Education,  State  Board  for 

Vocational  Education,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $51,789 

DURATION:  Beginning,  April  15,  1966  Ending,  September  15,  1966 

* 1.  To  establish  criteria  for  measuring  an  individual's  aptitude 
interests,  and  ability  for  teaching  Data  Processing  Technology  in 
post-high  school  technical  education  programs. 

2.  To  establish  and  define  specific  requirements  for  admission 
of  applicants  to  a teacher  training  institute. 

3.  To  conduct  a summer  institute  for  the  preparation  of  post-high 
school  Data  Processing  Technology  teachers.  Twenty  of  these  teachers 
will  be  selected  from  Oklahoma  to  staff  the  Oklahoma  state-wide  computer 
science  system,  and  fifteen  of  the  teachers  will  be  selected  from  other 
states  to  staff  local  programs  In  their  states. 

4.  To  develop,  among  prospective  Data  Processing  teachers,  a 
practical  philosophy  of  Technical  Education  and  an  understanding  of 
the  technician's  role  in  an  automated  and  industrialized  society. 

Procedures: 

1.  Contact  personnel  in  Industry  and  education  seeking  advice 
and  guidance  for  developing  criteria  for  teacher  participants. 

2.  Employ  consultants  In  the  field  of  education  to  develop  and 
define  admission  requirements. 

3.  Employ  instructional  staff  to  conduct  institute  and  to  develop 
Instructional  material. 

4o  Ten-week  summer  institute  to  train  teachers  in  the  field  of  data 
processing  technology  to  staff  the  new  Oklahoma  state-wide  computer  science 
system  and  to  serve  other  states 's  Instructional  personnel  In  this  field 
will  be  conducted. 


6*2040»3*32  2 • 

5*  To  emphasize  the  practical  philosophy  o£  Technical  Education 
£or  the  participants  and  to  develop  an  understanding  £or  the  technician 
role  In  Industry  and  society* 

6*  To  develop  and  disseminate  teaching  materials  to  be  used  by  the 
data  processing  teachers  during  the  school  year* 


U.s*  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  NEIFABE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P*L«  88-210,  Sec.  4 (c)  > 

PROPOSAL  SUMMARY  - 6-2073-3-32 

TITIE:  Pilot  Vocational  Teacher  Training  Institute  in  Dental  Assisting, 

Suosner  1966 

PRINCIPAL  IN^fESTIGATOR;  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Wessels,  Secretary,  Council  on  Dental 

Education,  American  Dental  Association,  Chicago,  111. 

INSTITUTION;  School  of  Dentistry^  University  of  Detroit,  Michi^ 

School  of  Dentistry}  University  of  North  Carolina 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED;  $50,000 

DURATION;  Beginning,  April  15,  1966  Ending,  October  31,  1966 

qblectives;  1.  Define  and  interpret  principles,  objectives,  and  theories 
underlying  education  programs  focused  on  teaching  dental  assisting. 

2.  Develop  individual  competencies  in  the  selection, organization, 
presentation  of  subject  matter  content;  evaluation  of  student  achievement;  and 
effective  use  of  audio-vistidl  teaching  aids. 

3.  Develop  understanding  of  the  organization  and  administration 
of  a dental  assistants  program,  and  the  role  of  an  assistant  within  the  pro- 
fession. 

Procedure;  Conduct  two  vocational  teacher  training  summer  institutes;  four  weeks 
in  length;  for  45  graduates  of  accredited  dental  assistants  programs.  Partici- 
pants will  be  limited  to  graduates  having  less  than  five  years  of  teaching 
experience  vdio  plan  to  teach.  An  intensive  specialized  course  will  be  conducted 
in  which  approximately  one-half  of  the  subject  areas  are  devoted  to  professional 
education  deemed  essential  to  successful  teaching  in  Community  and  Junior 
College  programs  in  Dental  Assisting.  The  remaining  subject  areas  will  relate 
to  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  curriculum  development  and  coordinating  the  total 
program. 

The  section  on  professional  education  in  the  National  Teachers  Examination  will 
be  used  as  a pretest  and  post-test  evaluation  tool.  A practical  oxamination 
will  be  required  in  vdilch  the  knowledge  and  skills  identified  by  the  Council 
on  Dental  Education  will  be  the  areas  of  consideration.  An  opinion  survey 
relating  to  the  training  program  will  be  conducted  among  the  participants.  The 
findings  from  these  procedures  will  provide  one  basis  for  planning  and 
structuring  future  training  programs,  and  will  help  to  define  areas  of  weak- 
ness in  which  the  trainees  desire  increased  knowledge  and  skill. 


U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P.L.  88-210,  Sec.  4(c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  - 6-2142-3-32 


TITLE:  An  Eight  Week  Summer  Institute  Training  Program  to  Train 

Instructors  of  Instrumentation  Technology 
PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Frank  J.  Ziol,  Associate  Professor 
INSTITUTION  : Pasadena  City  College,  Pasadena, California 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED  $ 30,030 

DURATION:  Beginning,  /^ril  ISl^^^  Ending,  August  31,  1966 

(4%  months) 


Oblectives: 

1,  To  assist  present  or  future  faculty  members  of  technical 
institutes  or  junior  colleges  in  preparing  themselves 
to  teach  Physics  for  Instrumentation,  l^thematcis,  Iteasur- 
ing  Principles  (Mechanical)  and  Electrical  Circuits,  AC 
and  DC,  from  the  first  year  of  the  Instrtunentation  Tech- 
nology Curriculum  as  suggested  in  the  presently  available 
guide.  (United  States  Office  of  Education-*  OE  80033). 


2.  To  instruct  teacht;rs  in  the  effective  use  of  the  Instrumen- 
tation Technology  Curriculum  Guide. 

Procedure : 

An  Eight  Week  Training  Program  will  be  presented  at  Pasadena  City  College 
to  prospective  teachers  of  courses  in  Instrumentation  Technology.  This  pro- 
gram will  consist  of  courses  with  content  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
teachers  for  the  first  two  semesters  outlined  in  the  Instrumentation  Tech- 
nology Guide  U.S.O.E.  Publication,  0E80033.  Topics  to  be  considered  include 
the  mathematics,  physics,  and  electronics  related  to  instrumentation;  mech- 
anical measuring  principles;  and  instrxsment  shop  practices.  The  program  will 
feature  lecture,  seminar,  and  laboratory  sessions.  Outside  guest  lecturers 
will  be  employed  to  present  special  topcis  of  interest*  Field  trips  will  be 
made  to  observe  instrument  manufacture  and  use.  Successful  con^letion  of  the 
courses  may  entitle  the  participant  to  receive  credit  from  California  State 
College  at  Los  Angeles. 


U.S.  DEFARtMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  NELFARB 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P.L.  88-210,  Sec.  4(c)  ) 

PROPOSAL  SUMMARY  - 6-2203-3-32 

TXTIE:  Operation  of  Summer  Institutes  on  Fluid  Power  Education  for  Teachers 

o£  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Theodore  Pearce,  Executive  Vice  President 

INSTITUTION:  Fluid  Power  Society,  Thiensville,  Wisconsin 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $47,553,00 

DURATION:  Beginning,  April  15,  1966  Ending,  September  15,  1966 

Objectives: 

1.  The  long  range  objective  is  to  help  overcome  the  shortage  of 
troiined  personnel  in  the  rapidly  growing  field  of  fluid  power, 

2.  The  immediate  objective  is  to  provide  summer  training  for 
vocational  and  technical  teachers  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
organizing  and  teaching  courses  In  fluid  power  in  their  home 
institutions. 


Procedures: 

1,  The  Fluid  Power  Society  will  coordinate  the  planning,  selection 
of  trainees,  staffing,  content,  administration,  and  evaluation 
of  five  summer  institutes  on  fluid  power  education  during  the 
summer  of  1966, 

2.  The  institutes  will  be  conducted  at  Trenton  State  Col lege (New  Jersey) 
Hampton  Institute  (Virginia),  Wayne  State  University  (Michigan), 
Bradley  University  (Illinois),  and  Los  Angeles  State  College 
(California);  It  is  expected  that  a total  of  one  htmdred  vocational 
and  technical  teachers  will  be  enrolled  in  the  five  institutes, 

3.  The  institutes  will  involve  lectures,  demonstration,  laboratory 
experiences,  seminars,  group  assigiunents,  and  field  trips.  Each 
institute  will  have  a director,  a full-time  instructor,  and  a series 
of  guest  lecturers  from  industry  who  will  speak  on  selected  topics, 

4,  The  content  of  each  institute  will  include  (a)  basic  theory  of  fluid 
power  and  its  application  in  modem  society,  (b)  a study  of  types, 
functions,  and  characteristics  of  each  component  (cylinders,  pumps, 
motors,  valves,  etc.),  (c)  circuit  design  and  analysis  of  fluid  power 
systems,  and  (d)  seminars  in  the  teaching  of  fluid  power  and  curricu- 
Itna  development. 


tJ.$,  DEPARTMENT  OP  HEAtTH,  EmjCATICai,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P.L.  88^210,  Sec.  4(c)  ) 

PROPOSAL  SUMMARY  ^ V2211-3-32 

TITIE;  An  Ei^t*Week  Smmner  Institute  Training  Program  to  Train  Instructors 
of  Instrumentation  Technology 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR;  Delbert  A*  McKee,  Assistant  Professor 

INSTITUTION;  State  University  of  New  York,  Agricultural  and  Technical  College 
Morrisville,  New  York 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED;  $29,000 

DURATION;  Beginning,  April  15,  1966  Ending,  September  15,  1966 

Objective; 

To  assist  present  or  future  faculty  members  of  technical  institutes  or 
junior  colleges  in  preparing  themselves  tp  teach  Physics  for  Instrumentation, 
Mathematics  for  Instrumentation,  Measuring  Principles  (Mechanical),  Instrument 
Shop  Practices,  and  Electrical  Circuits  from  the  first  year  of  the  Instrumenta* 
tion  Technology  Curriculum  as  suggested  in  the  presently  available  U.S.O.E* 
Guide  (OB -80033). 

Procedure; 

1.  An  eight-week  training  program  will  be  presented  at  the  State  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  College  at  Morrisville,  New  York,  to  twenty 
(20)  prospective  teachers  of  courses  in  Instrumentation  Technology. 

2.  The  training  program  will  consist  of  courses  with  content  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  tlte  teachers  for  the  first  two  semesters  as  outlined 
in  the  Instrumentation  Technology  Guide  (CE-80033).  Topics  to  be  con** 
sidered  include  the  mathematics,  physics,  and  electronics  related 
practices.  The  program  will  feature  lecture,  seminar,  and  laboratory 
sessions.  Outside  guest  lecturers  will  be  employed  to  present  special 
topics  of  interest,  and  field  trips  to  observe  instrument  manufacture 
and  use  will  be  made. 

3.  Evaluation  of  the  training  program  will  include  an  analysis  of  the 
reactions  of  the  trainees  and  their  employers  as  to  the  value  of  the 
training  received. 


U.S,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P.L.  88-210,  Sec*  4(c)  ) 

PROPOSAL  SUMMARY  6-2258-3-32 


TITLE:  An  Institute  for  Home  Economics  Teachers  on  Initiating,  Developing, 

and  Evaluating  Programs  at  the  Post  Hi^  School  Level  to  Prepare 
Food  Service  Supervisors  and  Assistants  to  Directors  of  Child  Care 
Services 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Dr«  Aleene  A*  Cross,  Head,  Home  Economics  Educ* 

INSTITUTION;  University  of  Georgia,  Athens 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  RSq^STEDt  $26,323 

DURATION:  Beginning,  April  15,  1966  Ending,  September  15,  1966 

Oblectives:  The  major  purpose  will  be  to  conduct  an  Institute  designed 

to  provide  Information  and  develop  some  ability  in  initiating,  developing, 
and  evaluating  programs  for  training,  workers  in  selected  occupations  uti- 
lizing Borne  Economics  knowledge  and  skills*  Specifically  these  programs 
will  be  for  training  food  service  supervisors  and  assistants  to  directors 
of  group  care  situations  for  children,  offered  at  the  post  high  school 
level*  A planned  outcome  will  be  suggested  program  materials  and  instruc- 
tional aids  that  may  be  used  not  only  by  participants  but  also  by  others 
who  teach  in  such  programs  or  have  the  responsibility  for  initiating  and 
supervising  programs*  Participants  will  be  33  teachers,  teacher  educators, 
and  supervisors  from  twelve  southern  states*  Each  state  group  will  serve 
as  a team  to  assist  others  in  their  respective  states  in  developing  such 
programs* 

Procedures:  The  content  will  consist  of  three  related  phases  vdiich  are: 

Phase  I:  Instruction  in  procedures  for  Initiating  and  organizing  occiq>a- 

tional  education  programs,  and  in  up-to-date  course  content  in  child  care 
and  food  service  for  the  post  high  school  level*  Phase  lit  Development  of 
materials  and  instructional  aids  for  Occiq>ational  courses  for  preparing  chile 
care  assistant  directors  and  food  service  siq>ervisors  to  be  taught  At  the  po^ 
high  school  level*  Phase  III:  Instruction  in  methods  of  evaluating  occiq>a- 

tional  education  courses  and  development  of  devices  to  be  used  with  child 
care  and  food  service  trainees* 


U.S.  OEFARTM&NT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFABE 

Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(P.L,  88-210,  Sec.  4 (c)  ) 

PROPOSAL  SlR.mRY  - 6-2278-3-32 

TITIE:  Coordination,  Administration,  and  Evaluation  of  Summer  Institutes  on 

Fluid  Power  Education  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Theodore  Pearce,  Executive  Vice  President 

INSTITUTION:  Fluid  Power  Society,  Thiensville,  Wisconsin 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $20,000 

DURATION:  Beginning,  April  15,  1966  Ending,  July  15,  1967 


Objectives: 

1.  To  coordinate  five  summer  Institutes  on  fluid  power  education  for 
teachers  of  vocational  and  technical  education  during  the  summer  of 
1966. 

2.  To  provide  the  necessary  administrative  services  for  the  institutes, 
including  consistency  in  selection  of  trainees  and  instructional  staff, 
development  and  utilization  of  uniform  course  content,  allocation  of 
specialized  laboratory  equipment  to  the  various  institutes,  and  obtain- 
ing of  instructional  materials,  guest  lecturers  and  other  forms  of 
cooperation  from  industry. 

3.  To  conduct  in-depth  evaluation  of  the  institutes  in  terms  of  imnediate 
results  with  the  trainees  and  long  range  effects  on  the  development  of 
fluid  power  courses  in  their  home  institutions. 

Procedures: 

1.  The  Fluid  Power  Society  will  coordinate  the  planning,  selection  of 
trainees,  staffing,  content,  and  administration  of  stsomer  institutes 

on  fluid  power  education,  located  at  Trenton  State  College  (Hew  Jersey) , 
Hampton  Institute  (Virginia),  Wayne  State  University  (Illinois),  and 
Los  Angeles  State  College  (California). 

2.  The  Fluid  Power  Society  will  organize  an  evaluation  coranittee,  composed 
of  educational  and  industrial  leaders,  to  evaluate  the  stnnmer  insti- 
tutes in  depth.  Factors  to  be  evaluated  will  include  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  instruction,  amount  of  cooperation  frma  industry, 

and  long  range  effects  of  the  summer  institutes  in  terms  of  new 
courses  in  fluid  power  organized  by  the  trainees  in  their  home  insti- 
tutions . 


U.S.  DEPARtMBKT  OF  HEAUTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WBtFAKE 
Office  of  Education 

Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  X963 
(P.L,  88-210,  Sec.  4 (c)  ) 

PROJECT  SUMMARY  - 6-2332-3-32 


TITLE:  An  Ei'^ht  Week  Seminar  In  an  Introduction  to  Numerical  Control  on  IVo- 
and  Three* Axis  Machine  Tools  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Machine  Tool 
Instructors. 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Arthur  Carlson  and  Milton  Boldt 

INSTITUTION:  Milwaukee  Vocational  Technical  and  Adult  Schools,  Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REqUESTED  $91,990 

DURATION:  Beginning  April  15,  1966  Ending,  October  15,  1966 

(6  months) 


Objectives: 

1.  To  train  instructors  of  the  machine  tool  and  related  areas  of  training 
in  the  basic  elements  of  ntmerical  control  technology;  to  assist  In  the  dls- 
s^ination  of  knowledge  and  skills  essential  to  the  instruction  of  numerical 
control  machine  tool  operation  on  a national  level;  to  aid  instructors  in 
organization  and  development  of  instructional  material;  and,  to  prepare  in- 
structors for  the  organization  and  development  of  local  instructor  training 
institutes. 

Procedure: 

The  eight  week  seminar  is  designed  to  assist  teachers  to  develop  know- 
ledge and  skill  essential  for  teaching  the  operation  of  numerically  controlled 
machine  tools  in  the  vocational  and  technical  schools  of  mid-western  United 
States. 

Instructional  content  will  include  hydraulics  and  pneumatics,  electronics 
drawing  interpretation  and  preparation;  machine  technologies  and  nxmterical 
control  procedures;  part  progrananing;  part  processing;  and  manufactuier ' s In 
plant  instruction. 

Teachers  will  attend  a total  of  280  hours  of  class  during  the  eight 
week  term.  Evening  lectures  will  be  provided  by  everts  who  are  unavailable 
during  daytime  hours. 

This  s^inar  is  expected  to  be  the  first  of  a series  over  the  nation 
which  will  result  ultimately  in  vocational  and  technical  schools  providing 
the  training  facilities  for  numerical  control  prograsmunrs machine  operator*;, 
and  maintenance  workers. 


Proposal  No. 
6-8254-1-32 


PROrOSAL  SUMMARY 


TITLE:  Preliminary  Investigation  of  Communication-Linked  Techniques 

for  Off-Campus  Teaching  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Subjects. 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Alexander  Schure*  President 

INSTITUTION:  New  York  Institute  of  Technology 

Old  Westbury,  L.  I,,  New  York 

TOTAL  FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $7,500 

DURATION:  Beginning,  March  1,  1966  Ending,  May  3l,  1966 

Oblectives!  1.  To  perform  a preliminary  literature  survey  on  various 
elements  of  a model  Communication-Linked  Classroom  System,  including 
methodology,  equipment,  physical  facilities,  economics,  programmed 
and  other  curricular  material,  psychological  factors,  student 
population,  and  academic  organization. 

2.  To  determine  an  appropriate  structure  and  suitable 
procedures  for  a comprehensive  survey  and  evaluation  of  actual 
experience  in  the  United  States  in  the  operation  of  various  elements 
of  the  Communication-Linked  Classroom  System  in  academic  institutions, 
in  industrial  and  commercial  organizations,  and  in  governmental  agencies 
(including  DOD  and  NASA). 

3«  To  prepare  a detailed  plan  for  the  actual  execution 
of  such  a con^rehensive  survey  and  evaluation. 

Procedures:  1.  Perform  the  literature  survey  as  noted  above. 

2.  Organize  a team  of  New  York  Institute  staff  personnel, 
and  a special  panel  of  outside  consultants,  including  specialists  in 
engineering  systems,  programmed  instruction,  psychology,  educational 
evaluation,  and  vocational-technical  education. 

3.  Prepare  a detailed  plan  for  the  actual  conduct  of 
a comprehensive  survey  and  evaluation  of  the  current  "state  of  the 
art"  of  the  various  elements  involved  in  a model  Communication-Linked 
Classroom  System. 


Proposal  Ho. 
6-8255-1-32 


* 


PROPOSAL.  SUl-fl-lARY 

t 

title : The  Development  And  Testing  of  Instruments  ond 

Procedures  for  a Study  of  Student  Selection 
Practices  in  Technical  Education  Programs, 

mNdtPAL  tNVfiUTtdATOfti  dfiorge  h.  WhltMuy 

Professor  of  Engineering  Technologies 

INSTITUTION:  The  Amor lean  Technical  Education  Assoc la t Ion » InC. 

Delmar»  New  York 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUESTED:  $8,250  . 

DURATION:  Beginning,  February  15,  1966  Ending,  July  15,  1966 

Obi  ec ttve:  The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  develop  suitable 

procedures  and  appropriate  interview  forms  and  data  collecting 
instruments  fwr  use  at  a later  date  in  a large-scale  study  of  the 
student  selection  practices , admissions  policies,  and  follow-up 
activities  of  some  forty  selected  technical  education  institutions, 
with  a view  to  identifying  current  practices  that  are  effective  in 
insuring  the  education  of  all  prospective  trclinical  education  students 
to  the  maximum  of  their  potential,  including  educationally  or  socially 
deprived  youth  as  v;ell  as  well-prepared  students  of  high  ability. 

Procedures?  1.  The  project  director  and  the  project  consultants  will 
develop  appropriate  procedures  and  instruments  on  a tentative  basis. 

2.  The  principal  investigator  and  the  research  assistant 
will  test  the  tentative  procedures  and  instruments  by  actually  trying 
them  out  in  five  selected  post-secondary  technical  education  institutions. 
Careful  records  wfll  be  compiled  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the 
procedures  and  of  the  individual  items  in  each  instrument. 

3»  The  project  staff  and  the  project  consultants  will 
revise  and  refine  the  procedures  and  instruments  on  the  basis  of 
the  experience  gained  in  Step  No,  2 above, 

* I 

A.  The  final  version  of  the  procedures  and  Instruments 
will  be  prepared. 


5.  A final  report  will  be  produced  in  multiple  copies. 
The  final  report  will:  (a)  summarize  the  findings  in  the  five  pilot 

institutions  involved  in  this  project,  and  (b)  present  the  refined 
procedures  and  Instruments  recommended  for  later  use  in  a large-scale 
study  of  forty  or  more  technical  education  institutions. 
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Training  and  Eoploycent  Opportunities 
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Atlanta  University 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
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University  of  Oklahoma 
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Instruction 
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An  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project 
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Ohio  State  University 
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A Pilot  Study  In  Advanced  Inotrus&sn- 
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University  of  Wisconsin 
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Teachers;  An  Eight-Week  Summer  Training 
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tencies of  High  School  Drafting  Teachers 
in  Advanced  Graphics,  Statics,  and 
Applied  Mathematics 

Research  on  Library  Services  in 
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A Study  of  the  Critical  Requirements 
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Education 
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Opportunities  and  Requirements  for 
Initial  Employment  of  School  Leavers 
with  Emphasis  on  Office  and  Retail 
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Dropout-Prone  Students  (Two-Part 
Report) 


Henry  L.  Lennard 
The  New  School  of  Social 
Research 

New  York,  New  York 
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The  University  of 
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HC:  $10.36 

Edgar  A.  Persons 
University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  ■ 

5-0082 
ED  010  Q38 
MF:  750 
HC:  $6.12 

Edwin  B.  Parker 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  California 

5-0083 
ED  010  294 
MF:  $1.25 

HC:  $11.00 

Fred  S.  Cook 

Wayne  State  University 

Detroit,  Michigan 

* 

5-0084 
ED  010  054 
HE:  ^l.OO 
HC:  $8.88 

Charles  V.  Matthews 
Southern  Illinois  Univ. 
Edvardsville,  Illinois 

5-0086 
ED  010  331 
MF:  750 

HC:  $6.32 

7. 


The  Preparation  of  Youth  for  Effective 
Occupational  Utilization 

Jacob  J,  Kaufman 
The  Pennsylvania  State 
University 
University  Park,  Pa. 

5-0087 
ED  Oil  060 
MF:  $1.75 

HC:  $17.92 

A Longitudinal  Study  of  Career 
Development 

' Warren  D.  Grlbbons 
Regis  College 
Weston,  Massachusetts 

5-0088 
ED  010  282 
MF:  $1.25 

HC;  $12.08 

Summer  Study  on  Occupational, 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

N,  H.  Frank 

Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

5-0089 
ED  003  109 
MF:  50C 

HCi  $5.08 

The  Classification  of  Educational 
Objectives,  Psychomotor  Domain 

Elizabeth  J.  Simpson 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

5-0090 
ED  010  368 
MF:  ’25c 
HC;  $1.80 

Conference  on  Horae  Economics  Program 
Development  for  Disadvantaged  Youth 
and  Their  Families 

Grace  M.  Henderson 
Pennsylvania  State  Univ. 
University  Park,  Pa, 

5-0091 
ED  010  069 
MF:  75C 

HC:  $5.72 

An  Experimental  Vocational  Education 
Institute  for  the  Preparation  of 
Teacher  Coordinators  of  Newly  Emerging 
High  School  Vocational  Progran^ 

Russell  J.  Heoler 
Harland  E.  Sampson 
The  University  of 
Wisconsin 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

5-0092 
ED  010  500 
MF:  75C 

HC:  $5.76 

Program  for  Technical  Communications 
Training  Institute  for  Teachers 

Hercran  M.  Weisraan  5-0093 

Colorado  State  University  ED  003  093 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado  MF:  50C 

HC:  $3.24 

Missouri  Adult  Vocational-Llteracy 
Materials  Development  Project 

Howard  W.  Heding 
Wilbur  S.  Ames 
University  of  Missouri 
Coluishia,  Missouri 

5-0094 
ED  014  650 
t^:  $1.25 

HC:  $13.16 

An  Exploratory  Analysis  of  the  Roles 
and  Role  Conflicts  of  Vocational 
Teachers  in  Oklahoma 

The  Effects  of  Student  Reactions  to 
Teaching  Methods 

Solomon  Sutker 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

Robert  B.  rfayes 
Department  of  Public 
Instruction 
Harrisburg,  pa. 

5-0095 
ED  017  686 
MF:  $1.00 
HC:  $10.20 
5-0096 
ED  010  369 
MF:  75C 

HC:  $5.24 

8. 


t 


Minnesota  Coordinating  Unit  for 
Research  and  Development  In 
Occupational  Education 


Establishing  a Center  for  Research  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education 


The  Establishment  of  the  Mississippi 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education 

Establishment  of  a State  Coordinating 
Itolt  for  Occupational  Research  and 
Development 


Pilot  Program  for  the  Expansion  of  a 
State  Research  Coordinating  Unit 


The  Establishment  of  a State  Occupa- 
tional Research  and  Development 
Coordinating  Unit 


The  Establishment  of  the  State  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  for  tihe  State  of  New- 
Mexico 


Vocat'  " Education  Research  and 
Jcvc  ‘.nt  Coordinating  Unit  for 
of  Oregon 


Research  and  Coordinating  ihklt  in  the 
Area  of  Occupational  Needs  in  Nebraska 


A Plan  to  Provide  an  Occupational 
Research  Center  at  Colorado  State 
University 


Jerome  Moss,  Jr. 

Howard  F.  Nelson 
University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


5-0097 
ED  Oil  062 
MP:  25C 

HC:  92C 


Edwin  H.  Nagel 
University  of  North 
Dakota 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dakota 


5-0098 
ED  012  333 
HP:  25C 

HC:  88C 


James  E.  Wall  5*0099 

Mississippi  State  Unlv*  ED  016  050 
State  College,  Miss.  25^  HCt  80$ 


Everett  D.  Edlngton  5-0100 

California  State  Depart-  ED  016  848 

ment  of  Education  1®!  25$ 

Sacramento,  California  hC;  $1.00 


James  E.  Allen,  Jr. 
University  of  the 
State  of  New  York 
Albany,  New  York 


5-0101 
ED  012  346 
MP:  25$ 

HC:  n.72 


Kenneth  M«  Loudermllk 
University  of  Idaho 
Moscow,  Idaho 


5-0102 
ED  010  854 
MP:  25$ 

HC:  92$ 


D.  6*  Hunt 

Research  Coordinating 
Unit 

Division  of  Vocational 
Education 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


5-0103 
ED  012  347 
MF:  25$ 

HC:  92$ 


T.  A.  Ryan 

Oregon  State  University 
Corvallis,  Oregon 


5-0104 
ED  012  391 
HF:  50$ 

HC;  $2.72 


James  T«  Homer  5-0105 

tkilverslty  of  Nebraska  ED  010  617 

hlncoln,  Nebraska  MF;  25$ 

HC:  40$ 


Douglas  Sjogren  5-0107 

David  Sheppard  ED  010-  612 

Colorado  State  tkilv.  MF;  25$ 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado  HC:  76$ 


4 


9. 


Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Voca- 
tional Education  in  Washington  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Proposal  for  Establishment  Prototype 
Occupational  Research  Development 
Coordinating  Unit 


The  Establishment  and  Initial  Opera- 
tion of  a Research  and  Development  Unit 
in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Edncation, 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Education 

Establishment  of  an  Occupational 
Research  and  Development  Coordi- 
nating Unit 


Counselor  Institute  and  Follow-up 
Workshop 


Interest  and  Intellectual  Indices 
Related  to  Successful  Male  College 
Students  in  Technical  and  Associate 
Degree  Programs 

I 

Increasing  Task  Oriented  Behavior: 

An  Experimental  Evaluation  of  Training 
Teachers  in  Reinforcement  Techniques 

Differential  Identification  of  Success- 
ful Technical  Students  in  Junior 
Colleges 


A Study  of  the  Influences  of  the 
Father*s  Job  and  Social  Status  on  the 
Occupational  and  S'ocial  Goals  of  Youth 

Career  Simulation  for  Sixth  Grade 
Pupils  (Two-Part  Report) 


George  P,  Pilant 

5-0108 

Washington  State  Dept, 

ED  018  658 

of  Public  Instruction 

MF: 

25c 

Olympia,  Washington 

HC: 

$1.16 

James  F,  VJatkins 

5-0109 

State  Department  of 

ED 

012  330 

Public  Instruction 

MF: 

’5C 

Helena,  Montana 

HC: 

84c 

Robert  M,  Worthington 

5-0110 

State  Department  of 

ED 

010  616 

Education 

MF: 

25c 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 

HC: 

96c 

Kenneth  M.  Wold 

5-0111 

Donald  G,  Greet 

ED 

010  613 

Department  of  Public 

MF: 

5CC 

Instruction 

HC: 

$3,28 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Howard  E.  Mitchel 

5-0112 

University  of 

ED 

010  281 

Pennsylvania 

MF: 

50C 

Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

HC: 

$4.92 

Ronald  G.  Taylor 

5-0116 

Ferris  State  College 

ED 

021  127 

Big  Rapids,  Michigan 

MF: 

75c 

HC: 

$6.60 

John  D,  Krumboltz 

5-0117 

Stanford  University 

ED 

010  017 

Palp  Alto,  California 

MF: 

50c 

HC: 

$4.48 

Charles  J.  Turner 

5-0119 

Central  Florida  Junior 

ED 

010  501 

College 

MF: 

25c 

Ocala,  Florida 

HC; 

$1,84 

Robert  E,  Grinder 

5-0121 

University  of  Wisconsin 

ED 

016  849 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

MF: 

75c 

HC: 

$5,92 

R,  Garry  Shirts 

5-0123 

Department  'of  Education 

ED 

010  076 

San  Diego,  California 

MF: 

25c 

HC: 

$1 ,64 

J 


10. 


A Developmental  Program  for  Vocational 
Counselors  to  Serve  Disadvantaged  Youth 


The  Prediction  of  Outcome  of  MDTA 
Programs 


National  Conference  of  Labor 
Repr es  en  ta  t ives 


Demonstration  Center  at  Reidland  High 
School  for  Training  Farm  Youths  in 
Non-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations 

The  Establishment  of  the  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  in  the  Connecticut 
State  Department  of  Education 


A Proposal  for  the  Establishment  of  a 
State  Vocational  Education  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  in  Michigan 

i 

A Coordinating  Unit  for  Research  and 
Curriculum  Development  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education 


Sstablishment  of  a State  Occupatiovial 
'^lesearch  and  Development  Coordinating 

Vnit 


Establishment  of  a State  Vocational 
Studies  and  Experimental  Programs 
Coordinating  Unit 


Oklahoma  Vocational  Research 
Coordinating  Unit 


Thonms  J.  Sweeny 

5-0124 

University  of  South 

ED  010  074 

Carolina 

MF!  50C 

Columbia,  South  Carolina 

HCi  $2.72 

!!arold  A.  Edgerton 

5-0127 

Performance  Research, 

ED  010  Oil 

Incorporated 

MF;  25C 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HC:  $1.52 

Russell  Allen 

5-0130 

Michigan  State  Unlv* 

ED  003  518 

East  Lansing,  Zlichigan 

MF:  50$ 

' 

HC:  $2.52 

Harold  Binkley 

5-0131 

University  rf  Kentucky 

ED  020  440 

Lexington,  Kentucky 

MF;  25? 

HC:  $2.20 

James  F.  Murphy 

5-0132 

State  Department  of 

ED  010  614 

Education 

MF:  25? 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

HC:  $1.52 

Charles  L.  Langdon 

5-0134 

State  Department  of 

ED  018  659 

Education 

HF:  25? 

Lansing,  Michigan 

HC:  $1.60 

John  F.  Stephens 

5-0135 

State  Board  ^r  Voca- 

ED 010  611 

tional  Education 

MF;  25? . 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

HC;  56? 

Arthur  M.  Lee 

5-0136 

Northern  Arizona  Unlv. 

ED  010  637 

Flagstaff,  Arizona 

MF;  25? 
HC:  $1.04 

6.  W.  Neubauer 

5-0138 

State  Department  of 

ED  010  596 

Education 

MF:  25? 

Tallahassee,  Florida 

HC:  84? 

William  Stevenson 

5-0139 

Oklahoma  State  Unlv, 

ED  012  343 

Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

MF:  25? 

HC;  80? 

11. 


Exploratory  Study  of  Information- 
Processing  Procedures  and  Computer- 
Based  Technology  in  Vocational 
Counseling 

Characteristics  of  Non-College 
Vocationally-Oriented  School  Leavers 
and  Graduates 


New  Horizons  in  Developing  Vocational 
Educational  Programs  in  Small  High 
Schools 


Development  of  Program  to  Prepare 
Delinquents,  Disadvantaged  Youths,  and 
Slow  Learners  for  Vocational  Education 


Factors  Associated  with  the  College 
Attendance  of  Youth 


A Study  of  Potential  Utilization  of 
Retiring  Military  Personnel  in  Voca 
tional  and  Technical  Education 
Programs 


The  Identification  of  Common  Behavioral 
Factors  as  Bases  for  Pre-Entry  Prepa- 
ration of  Workers  for  Gainful 
Employment 

A State  Program  for  the  Development 
of  Persons  for  Leadership  Roles  in  the 
Administration  of  Local  Programs  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

Changing  Teacher  Morale:  An  Experiment 

in  Feedback  of  Identified  Problems  to 
Teachers  and  Principals 


Preparing  Teachers  and  Instructional 
Materials  for  the  Food  Service 
Occupations  (Sutnmer  Institute)- 


J.  F.  Cogswell 
Systems  Development 
Corporation 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


5-0141 
ED  017  710 
MF:  $1.00 

HC:  ho.  20 


George  G.  Mallinson  5-0142 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Western  Michigan  Univ. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


John  A.  Green 

5-0143 

University  of  Idaho 

ED 

003  494 

Moscow,  Idaho 

MF: 

50C 

HC: 

$3.48 

C.  Ray  Jeffery 

5-0145  ■ 

The  Washington  School  of 

ED 

019  498 

Psychiatry,  Inc. 

MF: 

750 

Washington,  D.  C.  " 

Tier 

' $7.84 

John  Harp 

5-0146 

Mildred  Morton 

ED 

Oil  970 

Cornell  University 

MF: 

500 

Ithaca,  New  York 

HC: 

$3.00 

Malcolm  Richland 

5-0147 

Perry  E.  Rosove 

ED 

010  593 

System  Development 

MF: 

750 

Corporation 

HC* 

$5.84 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Wayne  Schroedei* 

5-0149 

Robert  Shal 

ED 

019  471 

Colorado  State  tkilversity 

MF: 

750 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado 

HC; 

$5.92 

Ralph  C.  Wenrich 

5-0150 

ttiiversity  of  Michigan 

ED 

010  124 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

MF: 

500 

HC: 

$2.48 

Ralph  R.  Bentley 

5-0151 

Averno  M.  Rempel 

ED 

021  779 

Purdue  University 

MF: 

500 

Lafayette,  Indiana 

HC: 

$3.44 

Helen  L.  Hollandsworth 

5-0153 

Michigan  State  Univ. 

ED 

010  370 

East  Lansing,  Michigan 

MF: 

500 

HC: 

$3.88 

12. 


A Process  for  Determining  Vocational 
Competencies  in  the  Performance  of 
Nine  Essential  Activities  for  Sales 
Personnel 

t 

Motives  Influencing  Needs  to  Achieve 
in  Vocational  Education 


Electro-lfechanical  Technology:  A 
Field  Study  of  Electro-Mechanical 
Technician  Occupations 


Symposium  in  Occupational  Education^ 
N^npover  and  Economic  Change  in  the 
U.  S. 


A Pilot  Project  in  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment for  *'Work  Experience”  and  "Occu- 
pations” Courses  for  Educable  Mentally 
Retarded  Students 

The  Further  Development  of  Research 
Competencies  of  Personnel  in  Vocational 
Education  Research  and  Development 

Curriculum  Development  Program  for 
Preschool  Teacher  Aides 


" 7; 'experience  with  the  Life  and  Hork 
of  the  Disadvantaged  for  the  Preservice 
Education  of  Hon^  Economics  Teachers 


The  Develoimient  of  Training  Lessons  for 
Pre-Service  and  Initial  In-Service 
Vocational  Teacher  Education  Recorded 
and  Presented  Through  Video  Tape  and 
Television  with  Seminar  Discussions 


James  J.  Albracht 
Michigan  State  Univ, 
East  l/ansing»  Michigan 

5-0156 
ED  010  070 
MF:  75<? 

HC:  $5.96 

Frances  B.  Heltzel 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca » New  York 

5-0157 
ED  010  295 
MF:  25<? 

HC:  $1.88 

l^urice  W,  Roney 

The  Oklahoma  State  Univ. 

Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

5-0158 
ED  012  372 
. 50<? 

HC:  $3.96 

Ifeynard  Bemis 

Phi  Delta  Kappa,  Inc. 

Bloomington,  Indiana 

5-0159 
ED  010  127 
MF:  25<? 

HC:  $1.40 

Marvin  C.  Groelle 
Oakland  Ikiified  School 
District 

Oakland,  California 

5-0163 

Charles  W.  Hill 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  Mew  York 

5-0164 
ED  010  503 
MF:  500 

KC:  $4.20 

Naomi  LeB.  Naylor 
Marquerlte  L.  Bittner 
Center  for  'the  Study  of 
Crime,  Delinquency  and 
Correction 

Southern  Illinois  Univ* 
Edvyardsvillc,  Illinois 

5-0165 
ED  013  122 
KF:  500 

HC:  $4.92 

l^ajorie  East 
Julia  H.  Boleratz 
Pennsylvania  State  Univ. 
Uaiversity  Park,  Pa. 

5-0167 
ED  019  506 
MF:  500 

HC:  $4.80 

S.  K.'  Mick 
M.  A.  Kavanaugh 
Vocational  Division 
State  Department  of 
Education 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

5-0168 

13. 


The  Documentation  of  Steps  to 
Establish  a Technical  College  and  the 
Evaluation  of  PERT  as  a Planning  Tool 
for  Educators  - Phase  I 

The  Development  of  a Master  Teacher 
Training  Curriculum  for  Teachers  of 
Occupational  Level  Training  Programs 


Vocational  Education  - A Study  of 
Benefits  and  Costs 


Development  and  Evaluation  of  Educa- 
tional  Programs  in  Bio-Medical 
Equipment  Technology,  Phase  X 


Groundsman  - Gardner  for  Special  Class 
Students  (Educable  Mentally  Retarded 
Youth) 


Summer  Institute  of  Industrial 
Instrumentation  Technology 


Workshop  for  Administrators  of 
Vocational  Home  Economics  Training 
Program  in  Wage-Earning  Occupations 

An  Investigation  and  Development  of 
the  Cluster  Concept  as  a Program  in 
Vocational  Education  at  the  Secondary 
School  Level  (Four-Part  Report) 

Nev  Directions  in  Vocational  Guidance 


Vocational  Education  and  Inter-govern- 
mental Fiscal  Relations  in  the  Postwar 
Period 


Robert  L.  McKee 

5-0170 

Northern  Virginia 

ED 

010  020 

Technical  College 

MF: 

50C 

Baileys  Crossroads,  Va. 

HC: 

$3.20 

John  L.  0*Brian 

5-0171 

Rutgers,  The  State 

ED 

010  ISl 

University 

MF: 

75« 

New  Brunswick,  N,  Jersey 

HC: 

$6.44 

A.  J.  Corazzini 

5-0172 

Princeton  University 

ED 

010  296 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 

MF: 

75c 

HCi 

$5.32 

Technical  Education 

5-0175 

Research  Center,  Inc. 

ED  i 

016  845 

142  Mt.  Auburn  Street 

MF: 

75c 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

HC: 

$6.48 

G , Roy  Nioholaysen 

5-0178 

Oakland  Unified  School 

ED 

010  280 

District 

MF: 

25C 

Oakland,  California 

HC: 

$1.32 

Austin  E,  Fribance 

5-0179 

Rochester  Institute  of 

ED 

003  495 

Technology 

MF: 

25C 

Rochester,  New  York 

HC: 

48c 

Ann  Bun ton 

5-0180 

Texas  Technical  College 

ED 

003  098 

Lubbock,  Texas 

MF: 

25c 

HC: 

$1.56 

Donald  Maley 

5-0183 

University  of  Maryland 

ED 

010  301 

College  Park,  Maryland 

MF: 

75c 

HC: 

$5.40 

Phyllis  C.  Wilson 

‘ 5-0184 

City  University  of  New 

ED 

003  099 

York 

MF: 

50C 

New  York,  New  York 

HC: 

$4.68 

Bruce  F,  Davie 

5-0185 

Philip  D,  Paterson,  Jr. 

ED 

010  642 

Georgetown  University 

MF: 

50C 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HC: 

$5.00 

0 


14. 


Scientific  Secretary  Training  Program 
Development 


The  Application  of  the  Judgmental 
Procedure  to  Vocational  and  Practical 
Arts  Education 

The  Validation  of  Education  Systems 
Packages  for  Training  of  Depressed 
Area  Students 


National  Seminars  for  Kesearch  In 
Vocational  Education  - 1965 


Supply  and  Den^nd  Factors  Affecting 
Vocational  Education  Planning 


C^ter  for  Research  and  Leadership 
Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education 


A Sequential  Currlcultim  In  Langitage, 
Koadingfend  Composition  (Oral  and 
Vr'tten)  Grades  Seven  through  Tttelve 

of  Dropout  Statistics  of  the 
.c.  .0  Dropout  Research  and  Action 

^ A.  ^ ^ A 

Program  to  Extend  Currlcultim  Ifoterlals 
In  English  for  the  Able  to  a Wider 
Student  Group 

l^e  Conservation  of  Energy  Concept  In 
Ninth  Grade  General  Science 


John  Swenson 
University  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  Colorado 

Rutherford  E.  Lockette 
Trenton  State  College 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Don  Bushnell 

The  Brooks  Foundation 

Santa,  Barbara,  Calif* 


William  J.  Schill 
tftiiversity  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Edward  A.  Podesta 
Stanford  Research 
Institute 

Menlo  Park,  California 

Robert  E.  Taylor 
Center  for  Research  and 
Leadership  Development 
in  Vocational  6 Tech* 
nical  Education 
Ohio  State  Dhiversity 
Coluohus,  Ohio 

Albert  R.  Kitsshaber 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon 


5-0188 
ED  020  439 
M?:  $1.25 
HC:  $12.36 
5-0190 


5-0192 
ED  010  014 
KF:  25« 

HC:  $1.64 

5-0199 
ED  003  489 
MF:  50$ 

HC:  $2.84 

5-0208 
ED  010  305 
MP:  75« 

HC:  $6.12 

5-0212 
ED  014  549 
MF:  75« 

HC:  $6.96 


5-0366 

ED  015  095 

mi  75$  $5.64 


Earl  R.  Burrot^a  5*0430 

Colorado  State  Department  ED  003  102 
of  Education  MF:  75$ 

Denver,  Colorado  HC:  $5*32 


Robert  C.  Slack 
Camegie-Mellon  tkiiv. 
Pittsburgh,  pa. 

William  Shockley 
Paul  D.  Kurd 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  California 


5-0516 
ED  016  664 

1^:  25c 

HC:  72C 

5-0557 


15. 


Projec<t  PREP  - A Program  for  Recovering 
and  Est^snding  Academic  Potential  for 
High  School  Underachievers  Seeking 
Entrance  at  a Regional  Community  College 

High  School  Self-Evaluations  and 
Curriculum  Change 


A Follot*7-Up  Normative  Study  of  Negro 
Intelligence  and  Achievement 


Development  of  Economics  Curricular 
Materials  for  Secondary  Schools 


An  Assessment  of  Three  Foreign  Lang- 
uage Teaching  Strategies  Utilizing 
Three  Language  Laboratory  Systems 

Effects  of  Age,  Social  Status,  Sex, 
and  Race  Upon  the  Understanding  of 
Word  Meanings  Independent  of  Sentence 
Context 

A Project  for  the  Planning  of  One-week 
Workshops  in  Evaluation  Research  for 
State  and  City  Department  of  Education 
Personnel 

High  School  Dropouts:  Fate-  Future- 

Identification 


Unified  Academic  and  Professional 
Experiences  in  Language  and  Writing 
for  the  Preparation  of  Secondary  School 
Teachers  of  English 

Production  of  a Motion  Picture  for  the 
In-Service  Training  of  Teachers  in 
Problems  of  Human  Relations  in  Teaching 
Socio-Economically  Disadvantaged 


John  J.  Shea 
Greenfield  Community 
College 

Greenfield t Mass. 

5-0569 
ED  010  120 
MF:  250 

HC:  $2.04 

Vynce  A.  Hines 
William  M.  Alexander 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida 

971 

MF:  500 

HC:  $5.12 

Wallace  A.  Kennedy 
Florida  State  Ikilversity 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

5-0621 
ED  003  492 
MF:  750 

HC:  $7.48 

Meno  Lovensteln 
Edward  J«  Furst 
Robert  E«  Jewett 
Elizabeth  S.  Haccla 

5-0672 
ED  014  430 
MF:  $3.50 

HC:  $36.68 

Ohio  State  University 
Colunibus , Ohio 

Philip  D.  Smith.  Jr.  5-0683 

West  Chester  State  College  ED  021  512 


West  Chester,  Pa. 

MF:  $1.00 

HC:  $9.24 

Walter  H.  Crockett 

5-0697 

Clark  University 

ED  010  381 

Worchester,  Mass. 

Wt  250 
HC:  $1.48 

Charles  N.  Seashore 

5-0699 

National  Training  Labs 

ED  010  230 

Washington,  D.  C. 

MF:  250 

HC:  $1.12 

Ralph  0.  Gallington 

5-0700 

Southern  Illinois  Univ. 

ED  010  018 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

MF:  250 

HC:  $2.12 

Daniel  Rider 

5-0804 

Michigan  State  Univ. 

ED  016  674 

East  Lansing,  Michigan 

MF:  750 

HC;  $6.68 

Henry  S.  Breitrose 

5-0866 

Janet  V.  Voelker 

ED  013  277 

Stanford  University 

MF:  25o 

Stanford,  California 

HC:  96o 

16. 


Short  Course  for  Counselors  on  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Training  and 
Opportunities 

Fred  D.  Holt 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia 

5-0875 
ED  003  108 
MF:  50C 

HC:  $3.88 

The  Center  for  Research,  Development, 
and  Training  In  Occupational  Education 

Selz  C.  Kayo 
John  K.  Coster 
North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

5-1005 
ED  012  344 
MF:  25« 

HC:  $1.64 

A Pilot  Study  of  Personality  Factors 
Related  to  Occupational  Aspirations  of 
Negro  College  Students 

Lavnrence  W.  Llttlg 
Rocrard  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 

5-1021 
ED  003  521 
MF:  25C 

HC;  $1.88 

Effects  of  Modem  and  Conventional 
Mathematics  Curricula  on  Pupil  Attitudes, 
In^rests  and  Perception  of  Proficiency 

James  J.  Ryan 
Minnesota  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education 
Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

5-1028 

A Comparison  of  Technl<|ues  for  the 
Solution  of  Similar  Educatlonal-Voca- 
tlonal  Problems  of  Disadvantaged  Youth 
In  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S, 

Dr*  Robert  h.  Gibson 
Dr*  Nicholas  A.  Fattu 
Indiana  University 
Bloomington,  Indiana 

5-1163 
ED  016  791 
Iff:  750 

HC:  $6*12 

Conference  on  the  Citizenship  Educa- 
tion of  the  Young  Worker 

* 

Alan  F.  Westln 
Center  for  Research  and 
Education  In  American 
Llbsrcles 

. Columbia  University 
New  York 

5-1164 

Design  for  the  Future;  Spaces  In 
/rea  Vocational  Schools 

G*  . 

Stanford  University 

Stanford,  California 

5rll65 
ED  010  264 
MF:  25C 

HC:  $1.08 

A Curriculum  Demonstration  for  Drop- 
out-Prone Students 

Charles  V.  Matthews 
Southern  Illinois  Unlv. 
Edwardsvllle,  Illinois 

5-1166 

An  Investigation  of  the  Training  and 
Skill  Requirements  of  Industrial 
t^chinery  Maintenance  Workers  (Vol. 

I fit  II) 

Frank  Lynn 

Midwest  Institute  for 
Research  and  Training 
Chicago,  Illinois 

5-1201 
ED  016  832 
MF:  500 

HC:  $4*56 

i 


17. 


Conference  to  Establish  Guidelines  for 
Research  in  Office  Education 

J.  E.  Grata 
Shippensburg  State 
College 

Shippensburg,  Pa. 

5-1202 
ED  010  394 
MF:  50d 

HC:  $3.36 

Vocational  Aspects  of  Counselor 
Education 

Carl  McDaniels 
George  Washington 
University 
Washington,  D.  C. 

5-1208 
ED  010  016 
MF:  50<i 

HC:  $4.04 

Computer  Assisted  Instruction; 
In-Service  Training  for  Vocational 
Teachers 

Fr.  G.  C.  McGregor 
Providence  College 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

5-121^ 

ED  012  384 
MF:  25<i 

HC:  $1.68 

A Study  in  Communication  between  High 
School  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture and  Socio-Economlcally 
Disadvantaged  Youth  by  the  Use  of  the 
Semantic  Differential 

Lloyd  J,  Phipps 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

5-1215 
ED  010  181 
MF:  75<i 

HC:  $5.92 

Conference  on  Implementing  Career 
Development  Theory  and  Research  through 
the  Curriculum 

David  Tledenmn 
National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 

5-1304 
ED  010  182 
MF;  $1 .00 
HC:  $8.20 

A Training  Program  for  Selected  Home 
Economists  to  Train  Adults  and  Older 
Youth  for  Hemeroaker  Service 
Responsibilities 

Charlene  L.  Detro 
Louisiana  State  Univ. 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

5-1315 
ED  015  259 
MF:  $1.00 

. HC:  $10.76 

Status  of  Curriculum  Development  In 
the  Field  of  Commercial  Food  at  the 
Non-Bacca laureate  Level 

Mildred  B.  Barnard 
Hilda  Watson  Gifford 
Council  on  Hotel,  Rest- 
aurant and  Instltu* 
tional  Education 
Ithaca,  New  York 

5-1316 
ED  016  073 
im  75« 
BC:  $6.68 

Development  of  a Film  on  Homemaker 
Services  for  Interpretation  to  the 
Public  and  Training  Professional  and 
Honprofessional  Personnel 

Alberta  Jacoby 
Mental  Health  Film 
Board,  Inc. 

New  York,  New  York 

5-1318 
ED  016  074 
HF;  25« 
BC:  40g 

A Study  of  a Hew  and  Dramatic  Approach 
to  Vocational  Guidance  through  the  Use 
of  Exhibits  and  Displays 

George  A.  Walsh 
National  Educational 
Industrial  Foundation 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5-1323 
ED  003  107 
MF:  25<i 

HC:  $1.24 

I 

\ 

I 

J 


Coimiunlty  College  Health  Careers 
Project:  Phase  II  - Teacher 

Preparation 


Operation  Glantstep:  Kescarch  In  a 

New  Reicedlal  Program  and  Co»:rAxnlty 
College  Industrial  Technology 
Curriculum  for  the  Disndvaittaged 


Evaluating  the  Efficiency  and  Effect* 
Ivenoss  of  Self*lnstructlcnal  llethodc 
for  Selected  Areas  of  Vocational 
Education 


A Study  of  Educational  Acttvltleo 
Within  Business  and  Industry  In 
Richmond,  California 

Developcient  of  a ProgrctCA:ad  Tort 
In  Salesmanship  for  Pe^sihlllty 
Testing  In  Adult  Education 


An  Analysis  of  Reonarch  on  Solocted 
Aspects  of  Evaluation  In  Adult 
Education 

Changes  In  Cregg  Shorthand  Slr^llfled 
as  Written  During  Et^loynsnt;  An 
Analytlcol  Study  of  Varlnticns  In 
Phonetic  Systcia  of  Cc?:;:^nlcatlon 

Teaching  Vocational  end  Citizenship 
Education  In  Social  Studios 


Factors  Which  Influence  Participation 
in  Adult  Education  Couforences  and 
Programs  by  Members  of  Professional 
Associations 


Muriel  Katner 
Iftilveroity  of  the  State 
of  New  York 
State  Education  Dept* 
Albany,  Mew  York 

Manuel  Stlllencf^n 
Hilton  Eowons 
Bronx  Comsaunlty  College 
of  the  City  University 
of  New  Yorl; 

Bronx,  New  York 

John  Xi*  Coffey 
Ronald  J.  Cross 
Battel  le  Mosiorlal 
Institute 
Coluaibus,  Ohio 

John  A.  McClure 
University  of  Californio 
Berkeley,  Callforula 


18. 

5*1328 
ED  019  505 
MF:  25^ 

HC:  880 


5-1336 
ED  012  830 
MP:  50s 

HC;  $4.64 


5*1363 
ED  019  511 

m:  $1.00 

HC:  $8.80 


5*1364 


m 015  353 
m 50$  mix  $4.04 1 


Raymond  P,  Russell 
Kansas  State  Teachers 
College 

Emporia,  Kansas 

Elizabeth  W.  Hutton 
Florida  State  University 
Tallahaoeee,  Florida 


Ruth  H.  Gaffga 
New  York  University 
NOW  York,  New  York 


Kay  M.  Howell 
Wilbur  B.  Breakover 
Michigan  State  Unlv. 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Alan  Booth 

Ikilvarslty  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


5-8267 
EO  C03  851 
KP;  25$ 

HC:  $1.00 

5-8268 
ED  003  520 
I2F;  $1.50 
HC;  $13.56 

5-8270 
ED  Oil  076 
MF:  50$ 

RC;  $3.20 

5-8271 
ED  022  022 

MF:  75$ 

FX:  $5.44 

5-8273 
ED  010  411 
MF:  50$ 

HC:  $3.52 


f 

1 


Study  of  Industrial  Arts  Education  in 
Public  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Region 

Development  and  Evaluation  of  a One- 
Semester  Stenography  Course 


A Study  of  the  Aspirations  of  Married 
Women  College  Graduates 


A Study  of  Recommendations  for  Technical 
Education  Curricula 


Development  of  a Guide  on  Record 
Keeping  and  Analysis  in  the  Vocational 
Agriculture  Record  Book  for  Production 
Agriculture 

The  Identification  of  Common  Courses 
in  Paramedical  Education 


Development  of  l^rketable  Typing  Skill; 
Sensory  Processes  Underlying 
Acquisition 


The  Relative  Effectiveness  of  the 
Traditional  and  Tvo  Modified  Methods 
of  Organizing  Information  Sheets 


A Philosophical  and  Historical  Ratio 
nale  for  a New  Approach  to  "Problems 
of  Democracy" 

The  Use  of  Follow-up  Studies  in  the 
Evaluation  of  Vocational  Education 


19. 


Charles  J.  Collins 

5-8275 

West  Virginia  University 

ED 

017  723 

Morgan tov7n,  West  Virginia 

MF: 

75  C 

HC: 

$6.88 

Patsy  Blake  McMurtrie 

5-8277 

San  Francisco  State 

ED 

010  25f 

College 

MF: 

50C 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

HC: 

$4.40 

Rhee  Lyon 

5-8357 

Frank  W.  Miller 

ED 

012  345 

Northwestern  University 

MF: 

50C 

Evanston,  Illinois 

HC: 

$3.08 

Joseph  P.  Arnold 

5-8371 

Purdue  University 

ED 

016  064 

Lafayette,  Indiana 

KP: 

75«  1 

A.  0.  Duncan 

5-8397 

University  of  Georgia 

ED 

oil  084 

Athens,  Georgia 

MF; 

50C 

HC: 

$3.36 

5-8398 
ED  010  190 
MF:  75C 

HC;  $6.88 


Leonard  J.  West 

5-8434 

City  University  of 

ED 

010  012 

New  York 

MF; 

25C 

New  York,  New  York 

HC: 

$1.08 

David  J.  Pucel 

5-8458 

University  of  Minnesota 

ED 

010  635 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

MF: 

75C 

HC; 

$5.60 

Glenn  W.  Hawkes 

5-8459 

Harvard  Graduate  School 

ED 

019  293 

of  Education 

MF; 

75c 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

HC; 

$6.36 

Laura  M.  Sharp 

5-8461 

Bureau  of  Social  Science 

ED 

010  072 

Research,  Inc.  . 

MF: 

25C 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HC: 

$1.68 

Bill  J.  Fullerton 
Arizona  State  Univ. 
Tempe,  Arizona 


20. 


0eveloi>r.ent  of  a Junior  High  School 
Instrument  for  Appraising  Social 
Readiness  for  Employmont 


Hie  Advanced  Degree  and  Vocational - 
Technical  Education  Leadership  (A 
Symposium) 

An  Exploratory  Study  of  lCnoi'7ledgCB 
on  Child  Development  and  Guidance 
Needed  by  Mothers  and  Horfcerc  In 
Occupations  Related  to  Child  Care 

Identification  and  Developtaent  of 
Instruments  for  a Study  of  the  Expec- 
tations and  Perceptions  of  the  State 
Vocational "Technical  Education  Agencies 
and  Their  Influence  upon  Local  Programs 

Utility  of  Educational  Television  in 
Meeting  the  Inforaatlonal  Needs  of  the 
Disadvantaged 

Summer  Program  for  Updating  the 
Technical  Competency  of  Teachers  of 
Industrial  Subjects 


Western  States  Regional  Conference 
of  Pccupatlonal  Recesreh  Coordinating 
•V  -rs^nnal 


i.;p  for  Supervising  Teachers  in 
. ^.cultural  Occupations  from  Eleven 
Vieatern  States 


The  Davalopmont  of  Pro- Vocational 
Education  Literacy  Courses  for  Use 
with  Computer-Assisted  Instruction 
of  Disadvantaged  Youths  and  Adults 


Vivian  Edmlston  Todd 
Zelpha  Bates 

California  State  College 
at  Long  Beach 
Long  Beach,  California 

5-8462 
ED  013  467 
IfP:  500 

HC:  $3.44 

Carl  Schaefer 
Rutgers,  The  State 
University 

New  Brunsvrlclc,  N.  Jersey 

5-8464 
ED  010  015 
MF:  250 

HC:  $2.40 

Ruth  E.  ^^itmersh 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

5-8465 
ED  010  071 
MF:  750 

HC:  $5.48 

Allen  Lee 

UnlvQgslty  of  California 
BerReTey‘>‘(S^lIfornia 

5-8466 
ED  013  362 
MF:  500 

HC:  $3.00 

Itarold  Mendelsohn 
University  of  Denver 
Denver,  Colorado 

6-1231 

Ralph  C.  Bohn 

San  Jose  State  College 

San  Jose,  Callfoi'nla 

6-1423 
ED  012  348 
MF:  $1.50 

HC:  $14.44 

Bill  Wesley  Brcr^m 
Arlj?ona  State  College 
Flagstaff,  Arizona 

6-1428 
ED  003  104 
MF:  500 

HC:-  $2.76 

Earl  E.  Julson 
Colorado  State  Unlv. 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado 

6-1455 
ED  010  429 
MF:  50C 

HC:  $3.52 

Edward  K.  fiankln 
Edwin  n.  Smith 
Timothy  A,  Smith 
Florida  State  University 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

6-1458 

21. 


A Curriculum  Development  Study  of  the 
Effectiveness  of  Upgrading  the  Technical 
Skills  of  Educationally  Disadvantaged 
Union  Members 

Guidelines  for  the  Preparation  of  Office 
Occupations  Teachers 


University  of  Illinois  Summer  Institute 
for  Teachers  of  Ornamental  Horticulture 
in  the  Midwestern  Section  of  the  U.S, 

Determine  the  Feasibility  of  Developing 
a Model  Describing  the  Flow  of  Occupa- 
tional and  Economic  Information  into  the 
Secondary  Vocational-Technical  School 

A Training  Program  for  Vocational 
Counselors 


Pilot  Training  Project  Based  on  Directed 
Occupational  Experience  for  Teachers  of 
Marketing  and  Distribution 


Regional  Center  for  Collection, 
Synthesis  and  Dissemination  of  Career 
Information  for  Use  by  Schools  of  San 
Diego  County 

* 

Effectiveness  of  Film  in  Changing 
Parental  Attitudes 


Technical  Personnel  in  Mental  Health 


An  Instructional  Program  for  Teachers 
of  Occupational  Training  Programs  Utili- 
zing Home  Economics  Knowledge  and  Skill 


Frank  Evans 
Negro  American  Labor 
Council  Region  IV 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Fred  S.  Cook 

Wayne  State  University 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Paul  E.  Hemp 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Leonard  C.  Silvern 
Education  and  Training 
Consultants  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Donald  L.  Frick 
Colorado  State  Unlv. 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado 

Warren  G.  Meyer 
University  of  Minnesota 
College  of  Education 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Edwin  A.  Whitfield 
Richard  Hoover 
Department  of  Education 
San  Diego,  California 

Marvin  L.  Hanson 
University  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Edward  Linzer 
The  National  Association 
for  Mental  Health 
New  York,  New  York 

Anna  M.  Gorman 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 


6-1484 
ED  010  430 
MF:  50c 

HC:  $3.28 

6-1522 
ED  010  195 
MF:  50c 

HC:  $3.88 

6-1538 
ED  016  867 
MF;  $1.25 
HC:  $13.24 

6-1544 
ED  015  273 
MF:  50C 

HC:  $4.40 

6-1592 
ED  014  083 
MF;  25C 
HC;  $1.84 
6-1594 
ED  016  805 
MF;  75C 
HC;  $6.04 

6-1620 
ED  015  513 
l'!F;  75c 

HC;  $6.60 

6-1638 
ED  020  659 
MF;  25C 
HC;  68c 
6-1685 
ED  013  361 
MF;  50C 
HC:  $2.04 

6-1699 

ED  016  071 

KF;  50c  HC;  $4.20 


Sunmier  Writing-'Can^eifenoe^- to  Continue 
Development  of  Materials  in  Expression 
of  Ideas  (English)  and  Quantitative 
Thinking  (Mathematics)  to  be  Used  i.n 

pre- Col lege  Centers  for  Students  from 
Low-Income  Families 


Educational  Services 
Curriculum  Resources 
Group 

55  Chapel  Street 


Inc.  6-1700 

ED  015  177 
MF:  75c 

HC:  $5.88 


22. 


An  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Education 
for  Disadvantaged  Youth 


John  J.  Austin  6**  1831 

Donald  A.  Soiiaerfleld  ED  016  097 

The* Public  Schools  of  $1.00 

City  of  Muskegon  KC:  $8.56 

Muskegon,  Michigan 


A Study  of  the  Teaching  of  English  In 
Selected  British  Secondary  Schools 


National  Leadership  Develo|rutent 
Institutes  In  Technical  Education 


James  Squire 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Calvin  J.  Cotrell 
Ivan  E.  Valentine 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus^  C^lo 


6-1849 
ED  017  517 

MP:  $2.00 

HC:  $19.24 

6-1888 
ED  Oil  932 
MF:  750 

HC:  $6.32 


Interdisciplinary  Approach  to  Preparing 
Uoiee  Economics  Leaders  for  Emerging 
Prograjas  Serving  Disadvantaged  Youth 
and  Adults 


Pauline  Gillette  Garrett  6-1936 
University  of  Missouri  KD  016  036 
Columbia,  Missouri  W:  5C0  tSix  $4^20 


Pittohurgh  Technical  Health  Training 
Institute  Demonstration  Project 


Institute  to  Train  Data  Pro- 
cessing Teachers  for  the  Neu  Oklahoma 
Statmrlde  Computer  Science  System 


Sotmds  of  Socloty;  A Demonstration 

Program  in  Group  Inquiry 
* 


Effects  of  Interval  Pacing  on  the 
‘ cT  Typt^?3rl£lng  Skill 


ll^ntal  end  Poychlatrlc  Nursing 

in  Practical  Nurse  Education 


Bight-Keek  Susimer  Institute  Training 
Jhrograa  to  Train  Instructors  of 
laatrujs^sntation  Technology 


Louis  J.  Kishkunas 
Pittsburgh  Board  of 
Public  Education 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


6-2015 
ED  019  508 

MP:  500 

HC:  $2.68 


Francis  Tuttle 
Oklahoma  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education 
Stillvater,  Oklahcma 


6-2040 
ED  010  666 
HP:  $1.00 

HC:  $8.40 


B.  J.  Chandler  6-2044 

Frederick  D.  Erickson  SD  018  522 

Nor dxwes tern  University  IS*:  500 

Evanatoni*  Xlllnolo  BC:  $4*40 


Leonard  J.  West 
The  City  Ifeilvsrslty  of 
Nei-;  York 

New  York,  New  York 


6-2116 
ED  019  510 
MP:  250 

EC:  $1.76 


Annie  Laurie  Crawford 
Southern  Ueglonal 
Education  Board 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


6-2129 
HD  015  391 
13F:  250 

m>x  $2.16 


Frasd;  J.  Zlol  6-2142 

Pasadena  City  College  ED  010  433 

Pasadena,  California  MF:  250 

HC:  $1.44 


23. 


A Guidance  Project  to  Investigate 
Characteristics,  Background,  and  Job 
Experiences  of  Successful  and  Unsuc-. 
cessful  Entry  Workers  in  Three  Selected 
Industries 

Work  Instruction  Programs  for  the  Food 
Service  Industry 


Child  Development  Training  Program  for 
Vocational  Home  Economics  Teachers 


Vocational -Technical  Education 
Leadership  Development  Seminar 


A Functional  Analysis  of  Paramedical 
Occupations  as  a Foundation  for 
Curriculum  Development 


1966  Surnmer  Institutes  on  Fluid  Power 
Education  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Teachers 

Seminar  to  Identify  the  Structure  of 
Knowledge  in  Home  Economics  Education 
at  the  Graduate  Level 


Vocational-Educational  Infoirmatlon 
Workshop  for  Rural  Guidance  Workers, 
August  1966 


Guidance  Counselor  Institute  for  Health 
Careers 


An  Eight- Week  Sximmer  Institute  Training 
Program  to  Train  Instructors  of  Instru- 
mentation Technology 


Robert  E.  Gornmn 
University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  Montana 


Stephan  Konz 
Baymona  Middleton 
Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan,  Kansas 

Helen  Sulek  . 

University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Clodus  R.  Smith 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland 


John  P.  Decker 
Arizona  Health  Services 
Education  Association 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

Theodore  Pearce 
Fluid  Power  Society 
Thiensvllle,  Wisconsin 

Hazel  Anthony 
Shirley  Kreutz 
University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

K.  Norman  Sever Ins en 
Western  Illinois  Univ. 
Macomb,  Illinois 


Philip  P,  Morgan 
Ikiited  Hospital  Funds  of 
New  York 

New  York,  New  York 

Delbert  A,  McKee 
State  University  of 
New  York 

Morrisville,  New  York 


6-2147 
ED  Oil  976 
MP:  250 

HC:  $2.28 


6-2159 
ED  Oil  961 
MF:  250 

HC:  $2.12 

6-2186  . 

ED  016  066 

HF:  500  EC:  $4.84 

6-2188 
ED  010  629 
MP:  750 

HC:  $5.76 

6-2193 
ED  012  790 
MP:  $1.00 

HC:  $9.80 

6-2203 

ED  016  113 
im  250  BC:  880 

6-2205 


6-2208 
ED  015  042 
MP:  500 

HC:  $4.16 

6-2209 
ED  012  342 
MP:  $1.00 

HC:  $9.00 

6-2211 
ED  on  973 
MF:  250‘ 

HC:  52o 


24.- 


Training  Institute  for  Vocational  Frank  E.  Wellnan 

Guidance  and  Counseling  Personnel  University  of  Klssourl 

ColuTubia,  Missouri 


Conference  for  Vocational  Teacher  W.  Vincent  Payne 

Educators  on  New  Media  of  Instruction  Tuskegeo  Institute 

Tuskegee,  Alabama 

National  Leadership  Development  Seminar  H.  H,  London 

for  Vocatlonal-Technlcul  Education  tkiiverslty  of  Missouri 

Personnel  Columbia,  Mlseourl 


The  Fluid  Power  Institutes:  Tested  Gerald  Bayslnger 

Procedures  for  Introducing  Emerging  Fluid  Power  Society 

Technologies;  19C6  Hilensvllle,  Wisconsin 


6-2212 
ED  Oil  614 
MF:  500 

HC:  $4.28 

6-2224 
ED  010  435 
MF:  500 

HC:  $2.76 

I 

6-2236 
ED  010  597 
MF:  250  ^ 

HC:  $2.08 

6-2278 
^ 016  130 

$1.25  EC:  $11.60 


The  Preparation  of  Curriculum  Materials  Donald  Haley  6-2312 

and  the  Development  of  Teachers  for  an  Ihilverslty  of  l&ryland  ED  016  841 

Eicperlmental  Application  of  the  Cluster  College  Park,  H^ryland  KP:  $1.25 

Concept  of  Vocational  Education  at  the  HC:  $12.32 

Secondary  Level 

An  Eight-Week  Seminar  In  an  Introduction  Hilton  fioldt  6-2332 

to  Numerical  Control  on  Two-  and  Three-  Harry  Pokomy  ED  017  726 

Axis  l^chlne  Tools  for  Vocational  and  Milwaukee  Vocational,  MFt  23^ 

Technical  Machine  Tool  Instructors  Technical  and  Adult  KC:  $1«80 

Schools 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Investigation  to  Produce  Guidelines  Carol  Eahler. 

for«  Healtt:  Technology  Program  Planning  National  Health  Council 

Now  York,  New  York 

Xh&  Feasibility  of  Systematic  Study  of  Forbes  W.  Polllard 

Pequlrsiinents  and  Education  and  Indianapolis  Hospital 
Tr:- " ^ Prt^ratas  of  Selected  Health  Development  Association, 

Incorporated 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

A Study  to  Develop  Instructional  Edgar  Bernstein 

Hater lale  for  a Ninth  and  Tenth  Grade  University  of  Chicago 
World  History  Curriculum  Integrating  Chicago,  Illinois 
History  and  the  Social  Sciences 


q 

I 

I 

I 

I 


6-2355 
BS  021  556 
HJ:  S0« 

$4.16 
6-2444 
BO  016  07$ 
m 50$ 
$4.C3 


6-2445  „ 
ED  013  991 

K7:  25« 

HC:  $1.80 


25. 


Differentially  Structured  Introductory 
Learning  Materials  and  Learning  Tasks 


The  Life  Cycle  of  an  Adult  Education 
Enterprise — The  Swarthmore  Chautaugua 


Pilot  Sommer  Vocational  Teacher  Training 
Institute  in  Dental  Assisting 


Pilot  Vocational  Teacher  Training 
Institute  for  Dental  Assisting  - 
Sursner  1966 


Training  for  Teachers  of  Technical 
Programs  in  Agriculture 


In-Service  Training  in  Computer 
Assisted  Instruction  for  Vocational 
Teachers 

A Developmental  Program  for  the 
Improvement  of  Trade- Technical  Teacher 
Education  in  the  Southern  States 


A Nationvide  Study  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
at  the  State  Level  (Vol*  I & ll^ 

Occupational  Training  Centers  for 
16-18  Tear-Old  Youth 


Structuring  a Program  of  Research  and 
Development  for  Kentucky  Designed  to 
Bring  Together  all  Available  Research 
Resources  to  Support  a Continuing 
Program  of  Vocational  Education 


Arden  Grotclueochen 
Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
New  York,  New  York 


6-2AA7 
ED  016  148 
MF:  $1.00 

HC:  $10.24 


George  J.  Dillavou  6-2608 

Department  of  Education 
University  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Raymond  Baralt,  Jr. 

6-2652 

University  of  Detroit 

ED 

Oil  .052 

Detroit,  Mi^tiigan 

MF: 

25^ 

HC: 

$1.88 

Roger  E.  Barton 

6-2653 

University  of  North 

ED 

010  334 

Carolina 

MF: 

50C 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  Carolina 

HC: 

$3.16 

Howard  Sidney 

6-2662 

State  University  of 

ED 

010  335 

New  York 

MF: 

50C 

Coblcskill,  New  York 

HC; 

$3.44 

Fr.  G.  C,  McGregor 

6-2811 

Providence  College 

ED  017  170 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

MF: 

25c 

HC: 

$2.20 

David  Allen 

6-2861 

Ikiiverslty  of  California 

ED 

Oil  061 

Los  Angeles,  California 

MF: 

50C 

HC: 

$2.96 

J.  Chester  Swanson 

6-2921 

University  of  California 

ED 

016  858 

Berkeley,  California 

MP: 

$1.25 

HC: 

$12.72 

Harry  Handler 

6-2958 

Los  Angeles  City  Unified 

ED 

010  620 

School  Districts 

MF: 

50C 

Los  Angeles,  California 

HC: 

$4.40 

Carl  F.  Lamar 

6-3024 

University  of  Kentucky 

ED 

016  164 

Lexington,  Kentucky 

MF: 

50c 

EC; 

$2.60 

Vocational  Education  Occupational 
Research  and  Development  Coordinating 
Unit 


Prediction  of  Adult  Educators' 
Attitudes  Toward  Institutional  Changes 


An  Evaluation  of  a Counselor  Education 
Program  Designed  for  Prospective 
Elementary  School  Counselors  Enrolled 
in  1965-1966  NDEA  Institute 

An  Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  Data 
on  the  Social  Characteristics  of 
Residents  of  "Vine  City,"  A Negro  Slum 
Ghetto 

Attention  Directing  Techniques  Used  by 
Teachers:  Attention  as  a Variable  in 

Teaching  Research 

Conditions  of  Participation  in  a 
Public  Affairs  Adult  Education 
Program 


Preliminary  Investigation  of 
Communication -Linked  Techniques  for 
Off-Campus  Teaching  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Stibjects 

The  Development  and  Testing  of 
Instruments  and  Procedures  for  a 
Study  of  Student  Selection  Practices 
in  Technical  Education  Programs 


V,  E,  Burgener 

6-3030 

Board  of  Vocational 

ED  Oil  981 

Education  and 

MF: 

509 

Rehabilitation 
Springfield,  Illinois 

HC: 

$2.64 

John  Dale  Apel 

6-8075 

Univorolty  of  Chicago 

ED  012  881 

Chicago,  Illinois 

MF: 

250 

HC: 

$1.00 

Merle  M*  Ohlscn 

6-8087 

University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Marcia  L.  Kalvorsen 

6-8162 

Spels^n  College 

ED  015  225 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

MF: 

509 

HC: 

$2.60 

Douglas  Sjogren 

6-8183 

Colorado  State  Uaiveroity 

016  245 

Port  Collins,  Colorado 

Wi 

259 

$1.82 

J*  Michael  Blum 

6-8191 

American  Institutes 

BD  010  073 

for  Research 

HPs 

509 

Pitt&burgh,  Pa, 

HC: 

$3.72 

AtC!3Ennd@r  8ehura 

6*8254 

New  York  Inatitute  of 

E»  oil  971 

Technolcgy 

MP: 

759 

New  York,  Now  York 

RC: 

$6.04 

Georgo  S,  Uhltnoy 

6-8255 

The  As;^rican  Technical 

BD  Oil  972 

Education  Assoc,  Inc, 

MF; 

259 

Delmar,  Nov  York 

HC: 

$1.96 

A Cozsprehenslve  Project  to  Develop  a Robert  L.  Cove  6-8302 

Complete  Curriculum  In  the  Area  of  State  University  of 

Medical  Records  Technician  TorU 

Agricultural  and  Technical 
CoXloge 

Alfred,  New  York 
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Conference  on  Methods  of  Increasing 
Student  Achievement  in  Technical 
Preparatory  Programs 

Development  of  e Scale  to  Measure 
Interests  in  Agricultural  Occupations 


Pilot  Programs  in  High  Schools  to 
Prepare  Students  for  a Wide  Spectrum 
of  Computing^  Recording,  and  Book- 
keeping Occupations 

The  Identification  and  Comparison 
of  the  Conanon  Professional  Training 
Needs  and  Requirements  for  Teachers 
of  Vocational  Education  (Phase  I - 
The  Instrument) 

Improving  Procedures  for  Producing 
Overhead  Transparencies  with  the 
Ultimate  Aim  of  Incorporating  These 
Techniques  into  the  Development  of  a 
Regional  Curricula  Materials  Center 
for  Vocational  Education 

Secondary  Students'  Mathematics 
Competencies  in  Relation  to  Employment 
Tests 


The  Relative  Effectiveness  of  Informa- 
tional Peedback  about  Supervisory  and 
Student  Reactions  with  Beginning  and 
Experienced  Vocational  Teachers 

The  Development  and  Testing  of  an 
Evaluation  Model  for  Vocational  Pilot 
Programs 


Selected  Characteristics,  Socioeconomic 
Status,  and  Levels  of  Attainment  of 
Students  in  Public  Junior  College 
Occupation-Centered  Education 


Milo  E.  Van  Hall 

6-8303 

State  University  of 

ED 

010  075 

New  York 

MF: 

25c 

Alfred,  New  York 

HC: 

56c 

William  H.  Hamilton 

6-830^» 

Charles  W.  Hill 

ED 

010  801 

Cornell  University 

MP: 

50c 

Ithaca,  New  York 

HC: 

$3.00 

Jeffrey  R,  Stewart,  Jr. 

6-8318 

Virginia  Polytechnic 

ED 

012  389 

Institute 

MF: 

25c 

Blacksburg,  Virginia 

HC: 

$1.88 

E.  Wayne  Courtney 

6-8319 

Stout  State  University 

ED 

010  8A5 

Menomonle,  Wisconsin 

MF: 

25c 

HC: 

$1.36 

Arthur  K.  Jensen 

6-8320  . , 

Clemson  University 

ED 

017  m 

Clemson,  South  Carolina 

MF: 

75c 

HC: 

$6.12 

William  Iterper  Landis 

6-8323 

University  of  Southern 

ED 

016  784 

California 

MF: 

750 

Los  Angeles,  California 

HC: 

$7.96 

Wilmot  F.  Oliver 

6-8327 

Rutgers,  The  State 

ED  019  477 

University 

MF; 

500 

New  Brunswick,  N.  Jersey 

HC: 

$3.28 

Bruce  W.  Tuckman 

6-8355 

Rutgers,  The  State 

ED 

016  083 

University 

HF: 

500 

New  Brunswick,  N.  Jersey 

EC: 

$4.24 

John  W.  Hakansen 

6-8A20 

University  of  California 

ED 

013  6AA 

School  of  Education 

MF: 

25c 

Berkeley,  California 

HC: 

$1.96 

28. 


Evaluative  Training  Strategies  In  the 
Social  Studies 


Guidelines  for  the  Development  of  a 
Course  for  Secondary  Schools  Empha- 
sizing the  Interaction  of  Science  and 
the  Culture  of  Man 

Implications  of  Vocational  Education 
for  Plant  Site  Location 


A Design  for  Action  Research  at 
Project  TRY 


A Conference  for  the  Administration 
of  Industrial  Education 


Study  and  Development  of  Shop-Centered 
Team  Teaching  for  Potential  High  School 
Dropouts 

Seminar  on  Shop  and  Laboratory  Planning 
for  Vocational  Education 


The  Application  for  Employs^nt  and 
Job-Seeking  Success  Among  Educable 
Mentally  Retarded  Youth 

Teaching  Adults  Via  Tele-Lecture  and 
Electrowriter  (Victor  Electronic  Remote 
Blackboard) 


Milton  Q.  Meux 

6-8423 

College  of  Education 

ED  013  977 

University  of  Utah 

MF; 

50c 

Salt  Lake  Cltyi  Utah 

HC; 

$3.60 

Robert  E.  Yager 

6-8445 

University  of  Iowa 

ED  018  400 

Iowa  Cltyi  Iowa 

MF: 

75« 

HC*. 

$6.44 

Ernest  H.  Dean 

6-8498 

Utah  Technical  College 

ED  014  569 

at  Provo 

MF: 

$1.00 

Provo,  Utah 

HC: 

$8.88 

Sidney  Rosenberg 

6-8503 

Wlnthrop  R.  Adkins 

ED  016  524 

Training  Resources  for 

MF: 

75c 

Youth,  Inc. 

HC: 

$5.36 

Brooklyn,  Hew  York 

Clyde  M.  Morris 

6-8505 

Kent  0.  Aim 

ED  016  072 

University  of  M.  Dakota 

Wi 

25$ 

Grand  Porks,  Worth  Dakota 

$1.96 

William  R.  Odell 

6*8524 

Stanford  University 

B>  019  743 

Stanford,  California 

1^; 

50$ 

HC: 

$3.52 

Gordon  G.  Kel^hon 

6-8530 

State  university  College 

BD 

022  031 

Oswego,  Hew  York 

mt 

23c 

BC: 

96c 

Robert  J.  Gregory 

6-8576 

Syracuse  University 

ED  016  095 

Syracuse,  Hew  York 

75$  o: 

Lily  Edeltsan 

B*nal  B*rlth  Commission 

6-8583 

E0  016  031 

$7.48 


on  Adult  Jewish  Education 


Washington^  D«  C. 


tSC: 


$2.40 


A Comparative  Analysis  of  Electronic 
Content  In  Public  Post-High  School 
Technical  Institutes  and  Electronics 
Tedinology  Requirements  of  Industry 


Richard  J.  Vacek 
Mississippi  State 
University 
State  CollegCi  Miss. 


6-8590 
ED  015  302 
MF:  50c 

HC:  $3.72 


29. 


A Pilot  Study  to  Develop  and  Determine 
the  Feasibility  of  a Packaged  Materials 
Program  for  Teaching  Reading  and  the 
General  Development  Area  of  Adult 
Basic  Education 

Planning  Project  for  the  Teaching  of 
Asian  Studies  in  New  England  Secondary 
Schools 

Career  Simulation  for  Adolescent  Pupils 


Development  and  Evaluation  of 
Instructional  Units  for  Teaching 
Profit-Maximizing  Principles  in 
Vocational  Agriculture 

A Proposal  for  the  Development  of 
Materials  of  Instruction  for  a General 
Mathematics  Curriculum  in  Grade  Nine 

Publication  of  Two  Manuals  Describing 
the  Techniques  in  the  Establishment 
of  Career  Information  Services 

Equal  Employment  Opportunities; 
Selected  Papers  and  Annotated 
Bibliographies 


Edwin  H,  Smith 
Florida  State  University 
Tallahassee,  Florida 


Allan  B.  Cole 
Tufts  University 
Medford,  Massachusetts 

P,  Marvin  Barbula 
Stephen  W,  Issac 
Department  of  Educatipn 
San  Diego  County 
San  Diego,  California 

Richard  L.  Barker 
Ohio  State  University 
Research  Foundation 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Dr,  Paul  V,  Rogler 
Wilmington  Public  Schools 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Roland  Darling 
Northeastern  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Gordon  C,  Barhydt 
Louis  A,  Ferman 
Institute  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Relations 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


An  Evaluative  Study  of  Teacher 
Constructed  Test  Items  for  BSCS 
Biology 


Dr,  George  C,  Turner 
Mr,  Vergil  Hettick 
California  State  College 
Fullerton,  California 


Communication  Concepts  for  Developing  Robert  W,  McCormick 
Increased  Competence  Among  Cooperative  Ohio  State  University 
Extension  and  Vocational  Agricultural  Columbus,  Ohio 
Educators  in  Improving  Educational 
Change 


Clusters  of  Tasks  Associated  with  Edward  A,  Perkins,  Jr, 

Performance  of  Major  Types  of  Office  Washington  State  Uhiv,  • 

Work  (Partial  Final  Report)  Pullman,  Washington 


6-8675  - 

ED  016  156 
MF:  SOc 

HC:  $3.8A 


6-8711 
ED  018  A40 
MF:  25« 

HC:  $1.24 

6-8744 
ED  016  268 
MF:  2S« 

HC:  $2.00 


6-8763 
ED  014  552 
MF:  75« 

HC:  $7.32 

6-8786 


6-8801 


6-8854 
ED  016  058 
J5F:  75$ 

EC:  $6.72 


6-8919 
ED  018  371 
MF:  $1.25 

HC:  $13.56 

6-8932 


7-0031 (a) 
ED  018  665 
MF:  $1.00 

HC:  $8.48 


30. 


The  Development  and  Testing  of  a 
Folysensory  Instructional  System  for 
Teaching  Knowledge  and  Skills  Associated 
with  the  Use  of  Expandable  Polystyrene 
Plastics  (Partial  Final  Report) 

The  Development  and  Testing  of  an  Exper* 
Imental  Folysensory  Self-Instructional 
System  Designed  to  Help  Students  Acquire 
Basic  Electrical  Occupational 
Competencies  (Partial  Final  Report) 

Clusters  of  Tasks  Performed  by 
Washington  State  Farm  Operators 
Engaged  In  Seven  Types  of  Agricultural 
Production  (Partial  Final  Report) 

Audio  Visual  Instructional  Katorlalo 
for  Distributive  Education  - A Class  1<^ 
fled  Bibliography  (Partial  Pleal  R©psrt) 

The  Subprof esslonal  from  Concepts  to 
Careers 


Development  of  Post  High  School  Wage- 
Earning  Programs  In  Rome  Bconomlca 
Education  Utilising  die  Resources 
Guide:  Care  and  Guidance  of  Children 

Vocational-Technical  Education  Leader- 
ship Development  Seminar 


Computer-Aided  Drafting  and  Design  - 
Summer  Institute 


Workshop  on  Organisation  and  Operation 
of  Cooperative  Work  Experience 
Programs  In  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education 


Dale  LeRoy  Kish  7-0031 (b) 

Washington  State  Unlv.  ED  019  512 

Pulliaan*  Washington  MF:  500 

HC:  $2.72 


Edwin  K.  Hill  7-0031(c) 

Washington  State  Unlv.  ED  021  1^1 

Pullisan^  Washington  H?:  50o 

RC:  OS.OO 


Gilbert  A.  Long  7-0031 (d) 

Washington  State  Unlv.  ED  021  067 

Fullirim*  Washington  HF:  900 

EC:  $3.56 


Jerry  C.  Levendowskl 
Washington  State  Unlv. 
Pullimm*  Washington 

Edith  F.  Lynton 
Rational  Comleslon  on 
Youth  E^loye^t 
145  E.  32nd  Street 
Hew  York,  Hew  York 


7-0031 (e) 
ED  022  045 
KF:  50o 
HC:  $4.56 

7-0095 
ED  017  945 


Ruth  J.  Dales  7-0382 

Anns  G*  BDle 

Florida  State  University 
TaUehassce;  Florida 


H,  R,  London  7-0417 

Uhlverslty  of  Mlseourl  BO  017  680 
Colus^la,  Hlescnrl  500 

Alosendor  6,  t^phoalos  7-0435 
Klaml-Dade  Junli.r  College  BO  016  859 
Klasd,  Florida  H?:  $1.25 

EC:  $12.00 


James  H.  Berrls 
Austell  0.  Sherard 
Tushegee  Institute 
Tuskegee,  Alabam 


7-0444 
ED  017  727 
Wi  75o 
HC;  $7.16 


^ Pre-Service  Education  of  Office 
Occupations  Teachers 


Dolores  Kllchensteln 
Texes  Technical  * 
College 
LubbokU,  Texas 


7-0450 
ED  019  476 
Wi  50o 
HC;  $3.32 


31. 


National  Seminar  to  Improve  the  Use 
of  Youth  Organizations  in  Vocational 
E;iticatLOti  as  Teaching  Devices 

A Summer  Institute  for  the  Improvement 
of  Technical  Teacher  Education  Programs 


A Clinical  Workshop  in  Mental  Health' 
and  Psychiatric  Nursing  for  Instructors 
in  Schools  of  Practical  Nursing 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistant  Teacher 
Education  Institute  - Pilot  Program 


Materials  and  Structural  Design  Seminar 
for  Vocational-Technical  Schools 


An  Evaluation  of  a Summer  Institute  to 
Train  Instructors  of  Instrumentation 
Technology 


The  Relative  Effectiveness  of  Supple- 
menting Programmed  Instruction  with 
Blocked  Versus  Spaced  Review 


Differences  in  Some  Initial  Attitudes 
of  Students  Who  Complete  and  Students 
Who  Drop  Out  in  the  Wellesley, 
Massachusetts  Adult  Education  Center 

Trial  and  Testing  of  an  Experimental 
Guidance  Curriculum 


A Symposium  on  Educational  Research 
(Concepts,  Strategies,  and  Priorities 
for  Research  in  Educational  Manpower) 


Exploration  of  Simulation  as  a Retire- 
ment Education  Technique 


George  L.  Luster 

7-0494 

University  of  Kentucky 

ED  016  869 

Lexington,  Kentucky 

MP:  75c  ■ 

HC:  $7.44 

Joseph  P.  Arnold 

7-052S 

Richard  C.  Erickson 

ED  017  729 

Purdue  University 

MF:  75c 

Lafayette,  Indiana 

HC:  $5.56 

Carl  P.  Lamar 
University  of  Kentucky 

" 7-0544'  ' 

Lexington,  Kentucky 

Rex  D.  Couch 

7-0635 

National  Committee  for 

ED  021  064 

Careers  in  Medical 

ME:  50C 

Technology 
Washington,  D.  C. 

HC:  $4 .44 

J.  Clark  Davis 

7-0658 

University  of  Nevada 

ED  016  112 

Reno,  Nevada 

HE:  50c  EC 

Karl  B.  Schnelle,  Jr. 

7-8021 

Instrument  Society  of 

ED  016  129 

America 

mi  50C 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EC:  $2.40 

James  Arnold  Scanlon 

7-8068 

Frederick  K,  T,  Tom 

ED  013  538 

Cornell  University 

MP:  25c 

Ithaca,  New  York 

HC:  $1.84 

Rosemary  C.  Hurkamp 

7-8073 

Boston  University 
School  of  Education 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Vivian  S.  Sherman 

7-8091 

American  Institutes  for 

ED  020  554 

Research 

MP:  75c 

Palo  Alto,  California 

HC:  $5.52 

Don  Davies 

7-8207 

National  Education 

ED  013  778 

Association 

MF:  50C 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HC:  $2.92 

Norman  Sprague 

7-8249 

Employment  and  Retirement 
Program 

National  Council  on  the 
Aging,  Inc. 

New  York,  New  York 
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Facilitation  and  Interference  in  the  Thomas  J«  KcCrystal 
Older  Adult  Learner  Xavier  Ifoiversity 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A Regional  Institute  to  Aid  Improvement 
of  Instructional  Practices,  Iteterials 
and  Student  Experiences  for  Coordi- 
nators and  Instructors  of  Vocational 
Orientation  Programs 


Margaret  Blair 
Harold  K.  Seltzer 
State  Department  of 
Education 

Division  of  Vocational 
Education 

Trenton,  Kew  Jersey 


Initial  Feasibility  Study  for 
Exploration  of  Three  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Course  Materials  for  Adaptation  to 
Civilian  School  Systems 


James  H*  Straubel 
Michael  Kisos 
Aerospace  Education 
Foundation 

1750  Pennsylvania  Ave* 
Washington,  D,  C. 


\ 


7-831A  I 

ED  019  605  I 

K?:  25«  i 

KC:  $1.28  I 

7-8AOO  I 

ED  019  507 
MF:  25« 

HC:  $2.36  ! 


8-8018 
ED  020  348 

t!F:  25c 
HCs  $1.20 
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DEPARTiIBHT  0?  HEALIH,  KDUamon,  kW  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 
Bureau  of  ReccareB 
Dlvlfilon  of  Coo^rehenalve  and  Vocatlon^.l  Education  Researcli  (ROVER) 

WaehlnQton,  J).C*  2020R 


DCVR  PROJECTS  REIATSD  TO  THE  »Cmsm  CONCEPT*  IM  VOCATIOML  EtmCATIOW 


A.  Studios  rBy  Professor  Donald  ISaley  at  the  University  of  Karyland; 
(These  studies  have  dealt  f?lth  three  clusters  of  occupations;  The 
electroTf^chanlcal  Installation  and  repair  cluster^  the  construction 
cluster » and  the  t&etal  forming  and  fabrication  cluster.) 


Project 

Wumbar 

ED 

Number 

5-0183 

010-301 

5-0183 

010-302 

5-0183 

010-303 

5-0183 

010*304 

6-2312 

016-841 

6-2312 

016-842 

6-2312 

016-843 

6-2312 

016*8/4 

7-0853 

022-965 

Hlcroflche 

Price 

Hard  Copy 
Price 

? .75 

$ 5.40 

$1.25 

$11.24 

$1.25 

$11.36 

$1.25 

$11.24 

$1.25 

$12.32 

$ .75 

$ 6.36 

$ .75 

$ 7.20 

$ .50 

$ 5.08 

$1.75 

' $17.60 

j 


i 


i 


I 

J 
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B«  Studies  by  Professor  Gordon  McCloskey  at  Hashington  State  University: 


Project 

Huinber 

Occupational 

Areas 

ED 

Huffher 

Microfiche 

Price 

Hard  Copy 
Price 

S-0046 

Electronic 

Technology 

010-655 

$ .50 

$2.84 

S-0046 

Office 

Occupations 

010-656 

$ .50 

$2.92. 

S-0046 

Retailing 

Occupations 

010-657 

$ .50 

• 

^.68 

S-0046 

Building 

Trades 

010-658 

$ .75 

$7.36 

5-0046 

Vocational 

Mathematics 

010-659 

$ .25 

$ .60 

S-0046 

Pood  Service 
Occupations 

010-660 

$ .25 

$ .80 

5-0046 

Child  Care 
Occupations 

010-661 

$ .25 

$ .88 

7-003X 

Child  Care 
Occupations 

021-066 

$ .25 

$1.76 

7-0031 

Farming 

Occupations 

021-087 

$ .50 

$3.56 

7-0031 

Office 

Occupations 

018-665 

$1.00 

$8.48 

7-003X 

Retailing 

Occupations 

023-911 

« 

$ .50 

$3.65 

7-003X 

Allied  Health 
Occupations 

, 022-958 

$ .50 

$4.36 

f 

4 

r 
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Study  by  Professor  Vlllliam  J,  Schill  and  Joseph  P.  Arnold  at  the 
Un'-versity  of  Illinois:  (This  study  dealt  with  a cluster  of 

occupations  including  electronic  technology*  chemical  technology, 
mechanical  technology*  electro-mechanical  technology*  electro- 
chemical technology*  and  chemical-mechanical  technology.) 


Proj act 
Number 


ED 

Number 


Microfiche 

Price 


Hard  Copy 


CRP-2048 


001-172 


$ .75 


$7.25 


D.  Study  by  the  American  Institutes  for  Research  and  the  Quincy* 
Massachusetts  public  school  systems 

Note:  This  study*  Project  No.  5-0009*  is  still  in  progress  and  no 

final  reports  are  as  yet  available  from  the  ERIC  system.  However, 
descriptions  of  the  project  activities  are  available  from  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office  under  Catalog  No.  FS  5.280:80050  (price 
10  cents)  and  Catalog  No.  FS  5.280:80047  (price  30  cents),  ^is 
project  deals  with  eleven  clusters  of  occupations:  Power  mechanics, 

metals  and  machines*  electrical-electronic*  computer  data  processing, 
general  piping*  general  woodworking*  graphic  and  commerlcal  arts, 
business  and  office  jobs*  health  occupations*  food  preparation  and 
home  econoaics. 
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SPECIAL  OEDEniKG  IHSmUCTlOI^S 


Reproduced  copies  of  final  reports  can  be  ordered  either  in  "hard 
copy**  or  on  microfiche*  **HC'*  stands  for  hard  copyi  vhich  is  ready- 
to-read  material  reproduced  pagc-by-page  on  special  paper* 

*'KF"  stands  for  microfiche>  which  is  a reproduction  of  up  to  sixty 
original  pages  on  a single  sheet  of  4 by  6 inch  film*  Microfiche 
readersi  available  from  many  manufacturers!  are  required  to  enlarge 
the  microfiche  images  for  reading  purposes* 

Reproduced  copies  of  final  reports  cost  4 cents  per  page  for  hard 
copy  or  25  cents  per  microfiche  containing  about  60  pages* 

la  ordering  documents!  the  following  information  must  be  furnished: 

The  ED  numbers  of  the  desired  documents  (titles 
need  not  be  furnished)* 

The  type  of  reproduction  desired-hard  copy  or 
microfiche* 


The  numher  of  copies  being  ordered* 

Payment  must  accompany  orders  totaling  lass  than  $5*  Add  a special 
handling  charge  of  50  cents  to  any  order  which  totals  less  than  $3* 

The  BRIG  Document  Reproduction  Service  is  registered . to  collect  ^Ica 
taxes  end  orders  from  states  which  hove  sales  ta::  laws  must  include 
payment  of  the  appropriate  tax  or  include  tax  exec^^tion  certificates* 

Foreign  Orders;  A 25-percent  service  charge!  calculated  to  the  nearest 
cent!  most  accompany  orders  from  outside  the  United  StateSf  its  terri- 
tories ! and  possessions*  This  service  charge  is  applicable  to  orders 
for  microfiche  (MF)  and  hard  copy  (HC)  * 

All  orders  must  he  mailed  to  the  £oll<xfing  address: 

ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
The  Katios^ml  Cash  Register  Cos^ny 
4936  Fairmont  Avenue 
Bethesds!  Maryland  20014 
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mvmrmn  o?  bsalth,  bdijcati(»i,  akd  wei^arb 

Office  of  Education 
Bureau  of  Eeoearch 

Division  of  Co£sprehenelve  and  Vocational  Education  Eesearcli  (DCVR) 

Washington,  D«C«  20202 


VR  Projects  Related  Wholly  or  Partially 

To 

(teaunlty  Collegea  end  Technical  Inctltutes 


During  the  period  froia  July  1,  1964,  to  June  30,  1968,  DCVR  Initiated 
a total  of  116  projects  related  ^olly  or  partially  to  co>323unlty 
colleges  and  tedmlcal  Institutes*  These  projects  are  Itoztlsed  on  the 
attached  list* 

If  a project  Is  Identified  only  by  a project  nusi^er  (for  oraE^le; 

5-0126),  the  project  activities  arc  still  undcj^y  and,  of  course,  the 
"flhallre^rt  la  not  yet  available  freta  the  ERIC  Systca* 

If  a project  Is  Identified  both  by  a project  nurbor  and  by  an  ED  nus^er 
(for  ezas^les  ED  016  074)  the  project  activities  have  been  coi^leted 
and  tho  final  report  Is  no^  available  at  the  output  end  of  the  ERIC  Systea* 
For  such  projects,  tho  cost  of  a reproduced  copy  of  the  final  report  Is 
sho»n,  both  for  alcroflche  (SIF)  and  hard  copy  (EC)« 

Orders  for  a reproduced  copy  of  a final  report  vdiould  specify  the  ED  number, 
should  state  idiether  ndcroflche  or  hard  copy  If  desired,  should  be  accca- 
paaled  by  payssant,  and  should  be  addressed  to; 

ERIC  Doeussent  Reproduction  Service 
The  National  Cash  Register  Co^any 
4936  Falrs^t  Avenue 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20014 

Projects  tdilch  are  still  undpruay  at  the  present  tlcse  ^11,  upon  coapletlon, 
be  cited  In  future  Issues  of  Research  In  Education,  a tsonthly  abstract 
journal  published  and  distributed  by  the  U«S«  Govemsent  Printing  Office* 
The  citation  will  specify  tho  ED  nu^ar  and  price  of  the  final  report* 
Citation  In  Research  In  Education  will  serve  as  an  ^maotalee^ent  that  a 
project  has  been  co^leted  end  that  Its  final  report  has  becosjs  available 
at  the  output  end  of  the  ERIC  System* 
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Reproduced  copies  of  find  reports  con  be  ordered  either  In  "herd 
copy"  or  on  microfiche.  "HC"  stands  for  hard  copy,  tdilch  Is  ready- 
to-read  smterlal  reproduced  page-by-page  on  special  paper. 

"HF"  stands  for  microfiche,  idtlch  Is  a reproduction  of  up  to  sixty 
original  pages  on  a single  sheet  of  4 by  6 Inch  film,  tdcroflche 
readers,  available  from  many  manufacturers,  are  required  to  enlarge 
the  microfiche  Images  for  reading  purposes. 

Reproduced  copies  of  final  reports  cost  4 cents  per  page  for  hard 
copy  or  25  cents  per  microfiche  containing  about  60  pages. 

In  ordering  documants,  the  follodng  Information  must  bo  fumlshedi 

Hie  ED  numbers  of  the  desired  docu^nts  (titles 
need  not  be  furnished). 

The  type  of  reproduction  desired— hard  copy  or 
microfiche. 

The  nusber  of  copies  being  ordered. 

Payment  must  eccoi^any  orders  totaling  less  than  $5.  Add  a special 
handling  charge  of  50  cents  to  any  order  i^lch  totals  less  than  $3. 

The  ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service  Is  registered  to  collect  sales 
taxes  and  orders  from  States  nhlch  have  sales  tax  la^  must  Include 
payment  of  the  appropriate  tax  or  Include  tax  exot^ptlon  certificates. 

Foreign  Orders:  A 25-percent  service  charge,  calculated  to  the  nearest 
cent,  must  accos^ony  orders  from  outside  the  Uhlted  States,  Its  terri- 
tories, and  possessions.  This  service  charge  Is  applicable  to  orders 
for  microfiche  OIF)  and  hard  copy  (^). 


All  orders  must  be  mailed  to  the  folloedng  address: 

ERIC  Doemssnt  Heproduetlon  Service 
The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
4936  Fairmont  Avenue 
Befhesda,  Karyland  20014 


DCVR  Projects  Beleted  Vholly  or  Psrttelly 


To 

Cmsauntty  Colleses  and  Teelmteal  Institutes 

* 

Project  Nun^er» 
ED  Number*  and 
Price 

Principal  Inveotigator 
and  Institution 

Title 

5-0004 

W.  James  Popticm 
Usivereity  of  California 
Los  Angelcc*  Califoinia 

PorforBance  Tests  of  Instructor 
Cocapetence  for  Trade  and  Techni- 
cal Bdueatioa 

5-0012 
SD  012  324 
HP:  250 
EC:  $1.52 

Jercse  Hess*  Jr. 

Dttiversity  of  Hinnesota 
Hinncapolis*  Hinnesota 

* /*■  * 

■i 

The  Influence  of  Industrial  Arts 
Esperience  on  Grades  Earned  in 
Post  Bl£^  School  Trade  and  Techni- 
cal Curriculums 

5-0018 

ED  003  522  . 

HP:  500 
EC:  $2*72 

Hilton  S.  Larson 

Kutsers*  The  State  tfoiversity 

New  Brunswick*  Hew  Jersey 

Develops:ant  of  a Technological 
Center  for  Keepins  Vocational 
Teachers  Updated  in  Their  Fields 

5-0019 
ED  012  396 
HP:  $1.25 
EC:  $12.68 

Frederick  V.  Les^ 
Fluid  Power  Society 
Thiensvillo*  Wisconsin 

Summer  Institutes  in  Fluid  Power 
Education  for  Teachers  of  Voca- 
tional and  Industrial  Education 

5-0028 
ED  003  110 
HP:  250 
EC:  $2.00 

Forest  C.  Carter 
Colorado  State  Dniversity 
Port  Collins*  Colorado 

An  Bi^t  Week  Smssser  Institute 
Training  Program  to  Retrain  Office 
Education  Teachers  for  Teaching 
Business  Electronic  Data  Processing 

5-0029 
ED  003  096 
HP:  $1.00 
HC:  $8.96 

Theodore  A.  Koschler 
Miami-Dade  Junior  College 
Kiami*  Florida 

An  Bight  Week  Stismer  Institute 
Training  Program  to  Retrain  Office 
Education  Teachers  for  Teaching 
Business  Electronic  Data  Processing 

. 2 - 


Project  Humber* 

ED  Number*  and 

Principal  Investigator  ... 

Price 

and  Institution 

Title 

5-0030 

I*  E.  Valentine 

An  Eight  Week  Suoaer  Institute 

ED  003  100 

State  Board  of  Education 

Training  Program  to  Eetraln 

HP:  25c 

Balelgh*  North  Carolina 

Office  Education  Teachers  for 

EC:  $1.56 

Teaching  Business  Electronic  Data 

Processing 

5-0033 

John  L.  Kartinsott 

ED  003  094 

Institute  for  Advancement  of 

A Survey  of  Experience  to  Date  in 

KP:  25c 

^ Medical  Communication 

Vocational  Training  Programs 

EC:  64c 

^thesda*  Maryland  . 

for  Library  Technicians 

5-0035 

.E&rold  E.  Mltzel  and 

Experimentation  with  C^rputer-Asslsted 

George  Brandon 

Instruction  in  Technical  Education 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

University  Park*  Pennsytvaala 

5-0040 

William  E.  Breese 

An  Bight  Week  Suzseer  Institute 

ED  010  499 

Wisconsin  Institute  of  Technology 

Training  Program  to  Eetraln  Office 

KP;  25c 

Kllvaukoe*  Wisconsin 

Education  Teachers  for  Teaching 

EC:  96c 

Business  Electronic  Data  Processing 

5-0041 

Norman  E.  Watson 

An  Eight  Week  Suzmsr  Institute  Train- 

ED 003  091 

Orange  Coast  Jr.  College  District 

ing  Program  to  Detrain  Office  Education 

HP:  25c 

Costa  Hoaa*  California 

Teachers  for  Teaching  Business  Elec^ 

EC:  $2.20 

trottlc  Data  Processing 

5-0042 

H*  D.  Bearden 

Developmsnt  of  a Technical  Training 

ED  015  271 

Texas  A 6t  H University 

Program  for  Induatrlal  Radiographers 

HP:  $1.3o 

College  Station*  Texas 

HC:  $16.16 


5-0062 
ED  003  092 
HF;  2SC 
fiC:  $2.00 


Mlton  E.  Larson 

Eutgers,  The  St&fce  Uslvarslty 

Now  Brunswick*  New  Jersey 


A Tvfo  Week  Sutler  Institute  on 
Industrial  Instruiaentatlcn  for 
In-Service  Technical  Instructors 


( 
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Project  Kuntber, 

ED  Number,  and  Frlcclpal  Inveatlgator 

Price axtd  Inetltutlon 


5-0071 

W.  S.  Stone 

State  University  of  Heir  Yorh 
Delhi,  HewYorh 

5-0073 
ED  021  781 
HP:  25d 

HC:  $1.16 

Jerry  S*  Dobrovolx^y 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbsna,  Illinois 

5-0093 
ED  003  093 
KFt  50p 
HC:  $3.24 

Herc^  H*  Ueisssan 
Colorado  State  University 
Port  Collins,  Colorado 

5-0116 
ED  021  127 
HP:  75d 

HC:  $6.60 

5-0119 
ED  010  501 
HP:  25d 
HC:  $1*84 

Eonald  C.  Taylor 
Perris  State  College 
Big  Rapids,  Michigan 

Charles  Joseph  . Turner 
Central  Plorlda  Jtmlor  College 
Ocala,  Florida 

5-0120 

Vernon  L*  Hendrix 
University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

.5-0144 

F*  Kendrick  Bangs 
university  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  Colorado 

Title 

Xte^elopaental  Frograa  in 
, Animal  Science 


Aa  Ei0bt  Hceb  Sncmex  Trainicg 
Prograa  to  Upjprade  Subject  Katter 
Coc^tency  of  High  School  Drafting 
Teachers  in  Advanced  Graphics, 
Statics,  and  Applied  UathesBatics 

Teacher  Education  Inatitute  on 
Technical  thritins 


Goaparison  of  Soccessful  and 
Uaouccessfnl  Junior  College  Students 


Xdentifyiag  Successful  Technical 
Students  in  Junior  Collages 


Study  of  Eovirosmental  Differentials 
of  Occupational  Programs  in  Public 
Junior  Colleges 

Curricular  Implications  of 
Automated  Data^Processlng  for 
Educational  Institutions 


Project  Nuatber* 

ED  Nusiber,  and  Principal  Xnvaotlsntor 

Price and  lastltatica 


5*0147  ^IcolQ  BichlozKd 

ED  010  593  Syatca  Develppsant  Corporation 

HF:  75c  Santa  Kcnica,  California 

ECx  $5.84 


5-0148 


5-0154 


5-0158 
ED  012  372 
HF:  50c 
BC;  $3*96 


Uosrord  Helaon 
University  of  Klanosota 
^inneapOf  jitS  • SSixsxutaoca 

Antoinette  Eyaa 

Slue  ISsontain  Cosssonlty  College 
Pendleton*  Oregon 

Maurice  W*  Eoney 
Oklohczaa  State  Uaivoraity 
Stillvater*  Oklchona 


5-0160 


5-0170 
ED  010  020 
KF:  50C 
UC:  $3*20 


Jciacs  E«  Sottoass 
Georgia  State  Departeant 
of  Education 
Atlanta*  Georgia 

George  H«  Hieronyoua 
Northern  Virginia  Technical 
College 

Fairfax*  Virginia 


5-0174 


Eduard  V*  Schten 
UniveraiCy  of  Nisconoin 
Madison*  Wisconsin 


' Title 

A Study  of  Potential  Utilixction 
of  Retiring  Military  Persosnel  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
Progroas 

Characteristics  of  Pull-Tisa 
Studonts  in  Post  Secondary  Trade 
Courses 

Ic^rovessent  of  Vocational  Decision 
Mahing  in  the  Corssuxilty  College 


Davelo^scnt  of  Curriculun  Guide 
in  Electro-Mechanical  Technology 


Dovaloplng  a Program  of  Student 
Personnel  Services  for  Area 
Vocational -Technical  Schools 


Cocusicnting  and  Evaluating  the 
Stops  in  Estahliehing  a Tuo-Tear 
Technical  College  by  Critical 
Path  Planning  Methods 

State  and  Xcocal  Goversuzents  as 
Eo^loycro  of  Youth  Trained  in 
Vocational -Technical  Schools 


Project  Nuniber, 
£D  NiuGber»  and 
Price 


5 


Principal  Investigator 

and  Institution Title 


5-  0175 
ED  016  845 
UP;  75$ 

HC:  $6«48 

Austin  B*  Prlbance 

Technical  Education  Research  Center 

Canhrldge*  Uassachusetts 

Develcpment  of  a Curriculum  Guide 
In  Blo-Medlcal  Equipment  Technology 

5-0179 
£D  003  495 
mi  250 
BC:  480 

Austin  E«  Prlbance 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 

Rochester*  New  York 

Industrial  Instrumentation  Technology 
for  Instructors  in  Junior  Colleges 
and  Technical  Institutes 

5-0189 

David  Allen 

University  of  California 
Zios  Angeles*  California 

A Study  of  the  Aviation  ^chanlcs 
Occupation 

5-0569 
ED  010  120 
MP:  250 
BC:  $2«04 

John  J*  Shea 

Greenfield  Cotnmunlty  College 
Greenfield*  Massachusetts 

PREP— Program  for  Recovering  and 
Ertendlng  Potential  for  High  School 
Underachievers  Seeking  Entrance  at 
a Regloxial  Community 

5-1165 
ED  010  264 
HP;  250 
HC;  $1«08 

James  D«  HacConnell 
Stanford  University 
Stanford*  California 

Design  for  the  Future:  Space  In 

Area  Vocational  Schools 

5-1319 

Durwin  M«  Hanson 

North  Carolina  State  University 

Raleigh*  North  Carolina 

The  Develcpment  of  Achievement 
Measures  for  Trade  and  Technical 
Education 

5-1328 
ED  019  505 
MF;  250 
HC;  880 

Robert  £•  Klnslnger 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Albany*  New  York 

A Community  College  Health  Careers 
Project  to  Develop  and  Strengthen 
Education  of  Health  Service 
Technicians 

» 6 * 


Project  Number, 
ED  Number,  and 
Price 

' Principal  Investigator 

and  Institution 

5-1336 
ED  012  830 
MF:  50c 
HC:  $4.64 

Manuel  Stlllerman 

Bronx  Community  College  of  the  City 
Ihilverslty  of  New  York 
Bronx,  New  York 

5-8371 
£D  016  064 
MF;  75c 
HC:  $5.60 

Joseph  P.  Arnold 
Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

5-8398 
ED  010  190 
MF:  75c 

EC:  $6.88 

Bill  J.  Fullerton 
Arizona  State  University 
Ten^e,  Arizona 

5-8464 
ED  010  015 
MF:  2SC 

HC:  $2.40 

John  L.  O'Brlan 
Rutgers  - The  State  University 
■ New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

6-1489 

Douglas  H.  Fellows 
Ward  Technical  Institute 
University  of  Hartford 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

6-1888 
ED  Oil  932 
MF:  75c 

HC:  $6.32 

Calvin  J.  Cotrell 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

6-2015 
ED  019  508 
MF:  50c 

HC:  $2.68 

Louis  J.  Klshkumas 

Pittsburgh  Board  of  Public  Education 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

?LitIe 

An  Experimental  .Program  to  Develop 
a New  Junior  College  Level  Curriculum 
In  Industrial  Technology  for 
Disadvantaged  Youths 

A Study  of  Recommendations  for 
Technical  Education  Curricula 


A Curriculum  Development  Program  for 
a Paramedical  Education  Center 


The  Advanced  Degree  and  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Leadership 
(A  Symposium) 

Experimental  Curriculum  for  Electro- 
Mechanical  Technicians  In  Con^uter 
and  Business  Machines  Technology 

National  Leadership  Development 
Institutes  In  Technical  Education 


Pittsburgh  Technical  Health  Training 
Institute  Demonstration  Project 


Project  Number, 
H>  Number,  end 
Price 

* n 

Prlnclpel  Investigator 
and  Institution 

Title 

6-2040 
ED  010  666 
KF:  $1.00 

HG:  $8.40 

Arthur  Lee  Uard^ck 
Division  o£  Technical  Education 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

Sumer  Institute  to  Train  Data 
Processing  Teachers  for  the  New 
Oklahoma  State-Wide  Coo^uter  Science 
System 

6-2142 
ED  010  433 
mi  25« 
HG:  $1.44 

Prank  J.  Zlol 
Pasadena  Glty  College, 
Pasadena,  California 

An  Sight  Weed  Summer  Institute 
Training  Program  to  Train  Instructors 
of  Inatrumentation  Technology 

6-2166 

David  F.  Shonta 
University  of  Bhode  Island 
Kingston,  Bhode  Island 

A Vocational-Technical  Institute 
Developmental  Program  In  Commercial 
Fisheries 

6-2193 
ED  012  790 
mi  $1.00 
HG:  $9.80 

John  P.  Decker 

Arizona  Health  Services  Education 
Association 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

A Functional  Analysis  of  Paramedical 
Occupations  as  a Foundation  for 
Curriculum  Development 

6-2203 
ED  016  113 
mi  25c 
HG:  88c 

Theodore  Pearce 
Fluid  Power  Society 
Thlensvllle,  Wisconsin 

Operation  of  Sussaer  Institutes  on 
Fluid  Power  Education  for  Teachers 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

6-2211 
ED  Oil  973 
MF:  25c 
HG:  52c 

Delbert  A.  McKee 
State  University  of  Mew  York 
Agricultural  and  Technical  College 
Horrlsvllle,  New  York 

An  Sight-Week  Summer  Institute 
Training  Program  to  Train  Instructors 
of  Instrumentation  Technology 

6*2238 

Louis  V.  Klelne 

New  Mexico  State  University 

University  Park,  New  Mexico 

Development  and  Testing  of  an 
Experimental  Mobile  Instructional 
Facility  for  Applied  Courses  In 

KDglneerlng  Technology  ' 


Project  number » 
ED  Nuoober,  and 
Price 


8 


6*2258 


6*2278 
ED  016  130 
n?:  $1.25 
HC:  $11*60 

6*2329 


6*2332 
ED  017  726 
HP;  25<: 

HC:  $1*80 


6*2336 


6*2355 
SD  021  556 
MF:  500 

HC:  . $4.16 
6*2357 


Principal  Investisator 
and  Xnstittttion 


Aleene  A*  Crooo 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens^  Georgia 


XheoSore  Pearce 
Fluid  Poorer  Society 
Thiensville,  Uioeoasiii 


S*  C*  Merrill  axsd 
Uendell  U*  Russell 
Ualverolty  of  Tennessee 
Knosville*  Tennessee 

Arthur  Carlson  and  Milton  Boldt 
Milxsaulcee  Vocatlcnal  Technical 
and  Adult  Schools 
Hil^uikees  Wisconsin 


Ku^  G*  Wales 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbans,  Illinois 

Peter  G*  Meek 
National  Health  Council 
New  York,  New  York 

William  F*  Lawrence 

State  University  of  New  York 

Plattsburgh,  New  York 


An  Institute  for  Home  Econo^cs 
Teachers  on  Initiating^ Developing* 
and  Evaluating  Programs  at  the  Post 
High  School  Level  to  Prepare  Food 
Service  Supervisors  and  Assistants 
to  Directors  of  Child  Core  Services 

Coordix^tion,  Administration  and 
Evaluation  of  Sucscer  Institutes  on 
Fluid  Power  Education  for  Teachers 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

An  Experimental  Pre*Service  and 
In*Serviee  Program  for  Trainix:g  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Teachers 


An  Eight  Week  Seminar  in  an  Intro* 
duetioa  to  Numerical  Control  on 
Xwo*aBd  Three«Axis  Machine  Tools 
for  Voeatiox^al  and  Technical  Machine 
Tool  Instrsetors 

A Research  and  Developmental  Program 
for  Training  in  Kiero*Preeision 
Skills 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges* 
National  Health  Council  CoGmaittee  on 
Health  Technology  Education 

Planning  to  Acccmplish  Research  and 
Program  Development  Tasks  for  an 
Experimental  Two*Year  Vocational* 
Technical  Coaxminity  College 


Title 


Project  Ntsmber, 
ED  'Nu&ber  and 
Price  


Prlcclpal  Xisvestlgator 
aod  Ittstlttttloa 


6-2437 


6-2444 
• ED  016  079 
HP:  500 
HC:  $4.00 


Lewie  B«  Wall 
Colorado  State  Uolverslty 
Fort  Collltto,  Colorado 

Forbes  Folllar^ 

Ze^lax^polls  Hospital  Denrelopncat 
Aseoclatloa 
Isdidfiapolle,  Zs&dlasaa 


6-2652  A«  &•  Baraltf  Jr* 

ED  Oil  052  Holverelty  o2  Tetrolt 

KFt  25c  Detroit,  Mlcblgaa 

HC:  $1.88 


6-2653  Roger  E.  Bartoa 

ED  010  334  Uaiverelty  of  Horth  Carolina 

H?:  50c  Chapel  Hill,  Horth  Carolina 

EC:  $3.16 


6-2662  Howard  Sidney 

ED  010  335  Agrlcultteral  and  Technical  College 

KF:  50c  State  University  of  Hew  York 

BC:  $3*44  Coblcoklll,  Hew  York 


6-2664  Grace  L»  Handle 

State  Deportment  of  Education 
Boston,  l^ssachusetts 

J*  H.  CtaxsaiOfjrs 

Hew  Jersey  SvUtte  Department  of 
Education 

Trenton,  Hew  Jersey 


A Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of 
Federally  Supported  Business  Data 
Froeeaslns  Su&saer  Institutes 

Feasibility  of  a Systematic  Study 
of  Empower  Requirements  and 
Edneatlonal  and  Training  Presrams 
of  Selected  Health  Occupations 

Pilot  Vocational  Teacher  Training 
Institute  In  Dental  Assisting, 

Summer  1966 

Pilot  Vocational  Teacher  Training 
Institute  in  Dental  Assisting, 

Susmer  1966 

A Training  Institute  for  Teachers 
of  Technical  Programs  In  Agriculture* 


A . Conference on'  Hew  Educational 
Currietda  for  Sub-Professlo:u:l 
Personnel  In  the  Health  Services 

Dcvelo^ent  of  Kultl-Medla  Progranmed 
Instructional  ISsterlals  for  the 
Training  of  Law  Enforcement  Officers 


6-2840 


Project  Kumber, 
ED  Number,  and 
Price 


6-2851 


6-3003 


6-8254 
ED  Oil  971 
>2?:  75d 
HC:  $6*04 


Principal  Invostisator 
and  Institution 


William  J,  Schill 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

J«  K«  tittle 
and  others 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Kadison*  Wisconsin 

Alexander  Schure 

Neci  York  Institute  of  Technology 

Old  Westbury,  L«  I„  New  York 


6-3255 
ED  Oil  972 
M?:  25$ 

HC:  $1*96 


George  S,  Whitney 
American  Technical  Education 
Association,  Ine* 

Delmar,  New  York 


6-8302  Hilo  £*  Van  Hall 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College 
Alfred,  New  York 

6-8303  Hilo  E*  Van  Hall 

ED  OIG  075  State  University  of  New  York 

HP:  25$  Alfred,  New  York 

EC:  56$ 


6-8320  Arthur  K«  Jensen 

ED  017  722  Clemson  University 

HP:  75$  Clemson,  South  Carolina 

HC:  $6*12 


t - 


Title 


\ 

Work  - Study  Programs;  Conduct 
and  Consequences 


An  Evaluation  of  Effectiveness  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
in  the  United  States 


Preliminary  Investigation,  of 
Ccamunication-Linked  Techniques 
for  Off-Can^us  Teaching  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Subjects 

The  Development  and  Testing  of 
Instruments  and  Procedures  for 
a Study  of  Student  Selection 
Practices  in  Technical  Education 
Programs 

A Cos^rehensive  Project  to  Develop 
a Complete  Curriculum  in  the  Area 
of  Hedical  Records  Technician 

Conference  on  Methods  of  Increasing 
Student  Achievement  in.  Technical 
Preparatory  Programs 


An  Xesproved  Procedure  for 
Producing  Overhead  Transparencies 
for  Vocational  Education 





J 


- u - 


Project  Kiia2»er» 
l3  and 

3?gico 

d-3327 
Z2>  019  477 
H?;  50c 
HC:  $3.28 

6-8420 
ED  013  644 
W:  25c 
HC:  $1.96 

6-8498 
ED  014  569 
K?:  $1.00 
HCi  $8.88 

6-8590 
ED  015  302 
K?:  50c 
HC:  $3.72 

6-8810 


7-0074 


7-0048 


Principal  Xnvcstis^itor 
and  Inotlttttica 

Wllsot  F.  Oliver 

Hutgers  - The  State  thilverolty 

Kav  Brucselck*  Mev  Jercey 


John  Harren  Hokanson 
University  o£  California 
Berkeley*  California 


Ernest  H.  Dean 

Utah  Trade-Technical  Institute 
Provo*  Utah 


UlcUard  J.  Vasek 
Mississippi  State  University 
State  College*  Hississippl 


Ronald  K.  £dt?ards 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lanslag*  Michigan 

John  L.  Feirer 

Western  MLchlgan  University 

Kaloisasoo*  Michigan 

Leland  L*  Medsker 
University  of  California 
Berkeley*  California 


. E 


f 


Title 

An  Evaluation  of  Inforuatlon 
Feadhack  Effectiveness  vith 
Teachers 


Individual  Characteristics  and 
Xhelr  Relationship  to  Achievesent 
in  Junior  College  Vocational 
Students 

Ix^licatlons  of  Vocational  Education 
for  Plant  Site  Location 


Analysis  of  Electronic  Technology 
Curriculua  Content  In  Public  Post 
High  School  Technical  Institutes 
and  Employer  Requirements 

Effects  of  Mechanically  Forcing 
Copying  Speeds  on  the  Learning  of 
Elcsantary  Gregg  Shorthand 

Development  of  Junlor-Cotnumlcy 
Collcse  Curricula  for  Future  Teachers 
of  Industrial  Education 

Problems  and  Issues  In  Accreditation 
by  Specialized  Agencies  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Curricula  In  Post  Secondary 
Institutions 


f 


Project  Kusber» 
£D  Kuaiber»  and 
Price ‘ 


12 


Title 


7-0095 


7-0X92 


7-0313 


7-0329 


7-0382 


7-0435 
SO  016  859 
Wt  $1.25 

ac:  $12.00 


Principal  Xnveatlgator 
and  Institution 


Edith  Lyntoa 

national  Coiadttee  on  Beiplopaant 
of  Youth 

aotf  Tork»  York 

Candy  U.  Hcuallton 
Institute  for  Local  Sold 
Govemoant 
Berkeley,  California 

J.  Paschal  ^rynan  and 
Jasoa  Potohen 

Technical  Education  Sesearch 
Coator»  lnc« 

Uoco»  Tesoe 

Dietrich  Delteea 

YSXA  of  ISetropolitan  Chicago 

Chicago^  Xlllnola 

Buth  J*  Dales  and 
^nne  G.  Buie 
Plorlda  State  llalverelty 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

Alen  G.  I£orphonloa 
Ulosl-Dode  Junior  College 
Mlonl,  Florida 


Conceptc  and  Practices  In  the 
Education,  Training  and  Utili- 
sation of  Subprofessional  Workers 


thialclpalltles  as  a ISodel  for 
Ueu  Careers  and  Bo-Dlrectlon  of 
Vocational -Technical  Education 
Progracs 

Developzacnt  of  Career  Opportunities 
for  Technicians  la  the  Buclear 
llsdlcal  Field 


Social  Service  Aide  Project  for 
the  Education  aiid  Training  of 
Subprof es  slonala 

Institute  on  Post-Sigh  School 
Progress  In  Hooe  Economics  Educa-  . 
tlon  Utlllalng  the  Resource  Guide 
Care  and  Guidance  of  Children 

CoQ^u  ter -Aided  Drafting  and 
Design  - Susssor  institute 


- 7-0452 


Aaron  J«  Biller  Prograa  Development  Instltutea 

Ohio  State  Dnlveralty  . in  Technical  E^catlon 

Colssabtts,  Ohio 


.L.  ..  .... 


- 13  - 


Project  Ntaaber* 

ED  Number,  and  Prlnel^l  InvestlgatOfr 

Price and  tnatltutton 


7-0463  L*  C*  Alexander 

Marquette  University 
Hilwauleee,  Wisconsin 

7-0528  Joseph  Arnold 

ED  017  729  Purdue  University 

NP:  75d  Vest  Lafayette,  Xndiana 

HC:  $5.56 

7-0544  Carl  P«  Ldatar  * 

University  o£  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Nentuchy 


7-0558 


a*  E*  Davis 
Georgia  State  College 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


7-0635 


7-0654 


7-0658 
ED  016  112 
ME:  50c 
BC:  $4.52 


R*  U*  Coon 

National  Cosssittce  for  Careers 
in  Hedical  Technology 
Washington,  D*C* 

Doris  L»  Berryman 
New  YorU  University 
New  York,  N*Y« 

J*  Clark  Davis 
University  of  Nevada 
Reno,  Nevada 


Title 

Teacher  Training  Institute  in  Dental 
Assisting 


A Scsaaer  Institue  for  the  Improvement 
of  Technical  Teacher  Education 
Programs 


A Clinical  Worlcshop  in  Mental  Health 
and  Psychiatric  Nursiias  for 
Instructors  in  Schools  of  Practical 
Nursing 

A Tuo-Weetc  Institute  to  Improve  end 
Develop  Content,  Pormat  and  Pro- 
cedures for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  Public  lafcrmation  Programs 

Medical  X«aboratcry  Assistant  Teacher 
Education  Institute  - Pilot  Program 


Development  of  Educational  Programs 
for  New  Careers  in  Recreation 
Services  for  the  Disabled 

Materials  and  Structural  Design 
Seminar  C4n  Overview  for  Vocational 
School  Facility  Plassrr^g) 


A 


14 
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Project  Number* 
ED  Number*  and 
Price 


7-0773 


7-0822 


7-0973 


7-1059 


7-2«)21 
ED  016  129 
K?:  50^ 

HC;  $2.40 

7-8374 


7-9000 


Prlcelpstl  Xxtveotigatoc 
and  Inotlttttioa 


Ralph  8*  Bcoder 
Ohio  State  Coiveralty 
Colimaibuc*  (&lo 

Prastelo  Tuttle 

State  Board  £or  Voeatlosal  Bducatloa 
Stllluater*  Ohlahcaa 


Roy  Bugger  asad 
Bdcassd  ?«  Garvey 

Tecbuical  Educatloa  Reoeareh 
Ceater*  Inc* 

Naco*  Teuaa 

Sullivan 

Association  for  Educational  Data 
Sy0t€£=3 

NaOhinston*  D«C* 

Rarl  3«  Sohnalle*  jr« 

Zcotrtsseut  Society  of  America 
Pitteborgh*  Penssylvemia 


Eduard  Jali:absut8tsas 
looa  State  Doiveroity 
Amea*  loua 


D*  6*  Leuia 

. General  Learaaing  Corporation 
iraehiuston*  D«C* 


Title 

% 

Agrieulttxral  Occupations  Prograa 
Dsrvolo^at  in  Area  Vocatiocal 
Schools 

Sus2sr  Institute  to  Train  Data 
p^cccsoi&s  Toachcro  for  the  Nev 
l^iclahcsa  Statewide  Ccs^tor 
Seiense  Syotca  - Phase  X% 

Dovelopssnt  and  Evaltaaticn  of 
Edecatiosuil  PregrOEts  in  Bio- 
medical Equipseat  Technology 


The  Rolatiooship  of  ADP  Training 
Cconrieulun  and  mathodolosy  in 
the  Federal  Goversnent 


An  Evaluation  of  a Smsaer  Training 
Pregrea  fer  Xss  tree  tore  of 
Inctmme^pation  Technology 


Dssxootraticn  of  Rcsearch-Ccnfercsce 
Procedures  for  Estlsmtis^g  Health  Nca- 
poror  RequirGsents  and  in  Evaluating 
Educational  and  Training  Programs 
for  Selected  Health  Occupations  in 
Non-Ketropolitaa  Areas 

A Feasibility  Study  of  a Central 
Computer  Facility  for  an  Educational 
System 


■!  in  It  j I 


Project  Number* 
BD  Nusaiber, . and 
Price 


15 


f 


7- 9001 

8- 0008 
8-0042 
8-0219 

8-0301 

8-0384 


Principal  Invodtigator 
and  Inetitution 


J.  L«  Stone 

International  Buaineaa  Hacnlnes 
Corporation 
Washington*  1>«3* 

Howard  Sidney 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College 
Coblesklll*  New  York 

James  B.  Piper 

Portland  Cement  Association 

Chicago*  Illinois 

Maurice  H*  Roney 
Technical  Education  Research 
Center*  Inc* 

Waco*  Texas 

James  H.  Straubel 

The  Aerospace  Education  Foundation 
Washington*  D.C* 

Aaron  J»  Miller 
Ohio  State  University 
Coltuabus*  Ohio 


8-0446 


Alexander  Schure 

New  York  Institute  o£  Technology 

Old  Westbury*  L,  1.*  New  York 


Tltls 


Feasibility  Study  for  a Remote- 
Terminal*  CentreCi  Ized  Computer 
System 


Methods  of  Teaching  Agricultural 
Occtxpatlons  In  Community  Colleges  and 
Area  Vocational  Schools 

Development  and  Evaluation  of  a 
Concrete  Technology  Curriculum 
(Phase  1) 

Development  and  Evaliiatlbn  of 
Educational  Programs  In  Electro- 
Hechanlcal  Technology 


The  Evaltiatlon  of  Three  U.S*  Air 
Force  Instructional  Systems  Within 
Civilian  Education 

National  Program  Development 
Institutes  In  Technical  Education 


Development  of  a Hultl-Hedla 
Course  In  Physics  for  the  U*S. 
Naval  Academy 


Project  Niimber, 
£0  Number,  and 
Price 


Ait* 


Title 


Principal  Inveatigator 
and  Institution 


8-0447 

8-0448 

8-0460 

8-0491 

8-0556 

8-0627 

8-0688 


J*  Sterling  Livingston 
Sterling  Institute 
Washington,  O.C* 

Donald  T*  Tostl 

Westlnghouse  Learning  Corporation 
Bladensburg,  Maryland 

Lewis  D«  Holloway 
University  o£  Iowa 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Roy  W.  Dugger 

Technical  Education  Research 
Center,  Inc. 

Waco,  Texas 

George  Parkinson 
Milwaukee  Technical  College 
Milwaukee,  Wlaconoln 

Melvin  L.  Barlow 
University  of  California 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Anna  L.  Hyer 

National  Education  Association 
Washington,  D.C. 


Development  of  a Multi-Media 
Course  in  Economics  for  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy 

Development  of  a Multi-Media 
Course  in  Leadership  for  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy 


Development  of  Genera llzable 
Educational  Programs  in  Laser 
and  Electro-Optical  Technology 


Evaluation  of  Residential  Schools 
and  Essential  Factors  which  Contribute 
to  Their  Operation 

Development  and  Validation  of 
Instructional  Programs  for  the 
Allied  Health  Occupations 

Manpower  and  Instructional  Media: 

A Study  of  Jobs,  Personnel, 
and  Training 


Teacher  Education  Institute  for 
New  Health  Occupations  Education 
Teachers 


■ V,  ^ »miM  % wrviivi^qiaff  i^^m 


iuHur.TnrQH 


r^ijuvuniM 


fMf  Ww;fl^JM!NrtV'iHU^  L^W«^WW!SWWJ> 
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Project  Number,  . ,, 

ED  Number,  and  Principal  Investigator 

Price and  Inatitution Title 


8-0714 

8-0715 

8-8018 

8-8052 

8-9011 


Cleveland  L.  Dennard 
Washington  Technical  Institute 
Washington,  D*  C* 

J.  Douglas  Grant 

New  Careers  Development  Organisation 
Oakland,  California 

James  H.  Straubel 

Aerospace  Education  Foundation 

Washington,  D*  C« 

Ell  E.  Cohen 

National  Cossoittee  on  Saployment 
for  Youth 

New  York,  New  York 

Herbert  S.  Bright 
Computation  Planning  Inc. 

Betheeda,  Haryland 


Individualized  Youth  Education  for 
Capers  in  Criminal  Justice 


Development  of  New  Careers  Ladders, 
with  Appropriate  Education  Components, 
In  the  Administration  of  Justice 

Feasibility  of  Adapting  Three  Air 
Force  Courses  for  Civilian  Use 


A Project  for  Abstracting  and 
Popularizing  "The  Subpzofesslonal: 
From  Concepts  to  Careers" 


'A  Single  Integrated  Central  Con^uter 
System  for  Secondary  and  Junior 
College  Institutions 


i 


♦ 


DEPAUTIEHT  0?  UKAIA’H,  EDUCA'ilOil,  ADD  UEmDE 


Office  of  Education 
Euveau  of  Research 

Divio  ion  of  Comprchenoive  ar4  Vocational  Education  Research  (DCVR) 

Wachinstoa,  D,C,  20202 

f 


>CVR  Projects  Related  to 
Curriculum  Dovolofir!Gnt 


During  the  period  from  July  1,  X06A  to  June  30,  1960,  DCVU  initiated  a 
total  of  76  projects  related  to  curriculum  development.  These  projcctc 
are  Itemized  on  the  attached  list. 

If  a project  is  identified  only  by  a project  number  (for  C5;ample; 

5-0126),  the  project  activities  are  still  underv?ay  and,  of  conrso,  ■ the 
finalvreport  is  not  yet  available  from  the  EPvXC  System, 

If  a project  is  identified  both  by  a project  mrabor  and  by  an  ED  number 
(for  e>;ample:  ED  016  074)  the  project  activities  have  been  completed 

and  the  final  report  is  no:;  available  at  the  output  end  of  the  ERIC 
System,  For  such  projects,  the  cost  of  a reproduced  copy  of  the  final 
report  is  cho'^n,  both  for  microfiche  (MS')  and  hard  copy  (UC), 

Orders  for  a reproduced  copy  of  a final  report  should  specify  the  ED 
number,  should  state  vhethcr  microfiche  or  hard  copy  is  desired,  should 
be  accompanied  by  payment,  and  should  be  addressed  to: 

ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 
the  Rational  Cash  Register  Company 
4936  Fairmont  Avenue  ' 

Betbeeda,  Maryland  20014 

• I ' 

Projects  vjhich  are  still  underr?ay  at  the  present  time  v?ill,  upon  ccE^lotion, 
be  cited  in  futtirc  issues  of  Research  in  Education,  a monthly  abstr’cct 
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PCVR  PROJECTS  RHIATBD  TO  CURRXCX?UJM  DSySLOPHENT 


Project  Number t 
I^D  Number*  and 
Price 


5-0005 


5-0009 


5-0022 


5-0026 

ED  010  019  ‘ 
KF;  25o 
HC;  $2.16 

5-0031 
ED  010497 
tiP:  500 
HC;  $4.12 


Principal  Investigator 
and  Institution 


Harry  A.  Beclcer 

Norwalk  Board  o£  Education 

Non^alk*  Conn. 

F.  Coit  Butler 

American  Institute  for  Research 
Pittsburgh*  Pa. 


Gene  M.  Love 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  Pa. 


June  Cozine 

Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Okla. 


Robert  E.  Taylor 

The  Ohio  State  University 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Title 

A Pilot  Project  to  Develop  a 
Program  of  Occupational  Training 
for  School  Alienated  Youth 

Development  and  Evaluation  of  an 
Experimental  Curriculum  for  the 
New  Quincy  (Mass.)  Vocational- 
Technical  School 

Development  and  Evaluation  of 
Instructional  Units  in  Ornamental 
Nursery,  Floriculture  and  Tiarf 
Occupations  for  the  Northwestern 
United  States 

Approaches  in  Assessing  Needs 
for.  Content  of,  and  Factors  to 
Consider  in  Offering  Home  Economics 
Courses  for  Gainful  Employment 

Improvement  of  Curricula  for 
Teaching  Non-Farm  Agricultural 
Occupations 


Project  Number, 
ED  Number,  and 
Price 


Principal  Invcatlsator 
and  Institution 


2 


Title 


5-0037 
ED  016  850 
MF:  75c 
HC:  $5.36 

5-0042 
ED  015  271 
m:  $1,50 
HC:  $16*16 

5-0059. 

ED  013  949 
mi  25c 
HC:  $1.62 

5-0061 
ED  017  689 
K?:  50c  . 
HC;  $4.76 

5-0063 
ED  016  075 
mi  25c 
HC:  $2.00 

5-0071 


5-0090 
ED  010  368 
mz  25c 
HC:  $1.80 


William  ?.  Stover 
Ohio  Trade  axid  Industrial 
Education  Service 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Using  Che  Printing  Trade  as  a Pilot 
Area  for  the  Development  o£  a Natioxuxl 
Vocational-Technical  School  Achievement 
Testing  Program 


K*R.  Bearden 

Teuas  A6^i  University 

College  Station,  Texas 


Technical  Training  for  Industrial 
Radiographers 


Edward  R.  To.7ers 
Ohio  State  University 
Colmoibus,  Ohio  • 


An  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project 
for  the  Junior  High  School 


John  Dailey 

The  George.  Washington  University 
Washington,  D .C . 


Development  of  a Curriculum  and 
Kateriais  for  ^caching  Basic 
Vocational  Talents 


Elliott  D.  Becker 
School  District  549C 
Medford,  Oregon 


Revised  Instructional  Program  for 
"Slow  Learners"  to  Improve  Their 
Job  Placement 


W*  Stone  Developmental  Program  in  Animal  * 

State  University  of  N.Y.  Science 

Delhi,  N.V. 

Elizabeth  Simpson 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


The  Classification  of  Education 
Objectives,  Psyehomotor  Domain 
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5 **0166  X^y  Crewford  A Conpetesicy  PatCern  Approach  to 

Virginia  Polytcclmic  X&stitutt  Curriculum  Construction  in 

Blncksburs*  Va«  Distributiva  Tcccbcr  Sducation 


pU73^ 


Project  Number^ 
£D  Number,  and 
Price 


5-0171 
ED  010  161 
:i?!  75<t 
HC:  $6*44 


5-0175  . 

SD  016  $45 
>1F:  75<t 
KC  $6.48 

5-0183 
ED  010  301 
MF:  75<i 
HC:  $5.40 

5-0188 
ED  020  439 
>2?:  $1.25 
HC;  $12.34 

5-0189 


*5-0191 


5-0192 
ED  010  014 
MF:  25d 
HC:  $1.64 


4 


Principal  irevestigator 

and  Institution  Title 

The  Development  of  a Master  Teacher 
Training  Curriculum  for  Teachers  of 
Occupational  Levol  Training  Programs 


Austin  E.  Fribance 

Technical  Education  Research  Center 

Cambridge,  Hass. 


Development  of  a Curriculum  Guide  for 
Bio-Medical  Equipment  Technology 


John  L.  O' Brian 

Rutgers',  The  State  University 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J» 


Donald  Haley 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Hd. 


An  Investigation  and  Development  of  the 
Cluster  Concept  as  a Program  in 
Vocational  Education  at  the  Secondary 
School  Level 


J.  N.  Swanson 
University  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  Colo. 


Scientific  Secretary  Training  Program 
Development 


David  Allen 

University  of  California 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A Study  of  the  Aviation  Mechanics 

Occupation  / 


Robert  A.  Walker 
Minneapolis  Rehabilitation 
Center,  Inc. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Development  of  Specialized 
Educational  Programs  for  Poor 
Learners  for  Use  in  Non-Educational 
Settings 


Don  D.  Bushnell 
Brooks  Foundation 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


The  Development  and  Evaluation  of 
Educational  Systems  Packages  for  the 
Occupational  Training  of  Depressed  Area 
Students  in  Five  Basic  Subject  Areas 


Project  Number 
ED  Number,  and 
Price 


5-0749  i 


5-1203 
ED  022  056 
MP;  $2.25 
HC;  $24.52 


5-1316 
ED  016  073 
iiP  75« 

EC  $6.68 


5-1319 


5-1327 


5-1335 


5-1336  * 

2D  012  830 
NFt  204 

HCi  -$4,64 


Principal  Investigator 
and  Institution 


Lassar  G.  Gotkin 

New  York  ^£edical  College 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Robert  L.  Darcey 
Ohio  University 
Athens,  Ohio 


Hilda  Watson  Gifford 
Council  on  Hotel,  Restaurant 
and  Institutional  Education 
Ithaca,  N«  Y. 


^Thomas  S«  Baldwin  , 
Universifev  of  Illinois; 
UrbanaV*  liilinoie 


Charles  E.  Peck 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Wash. 


G*  E.  Henderson 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Ga. 


Manuel  Stillcrman 
Brozuc  Community  College 
Brozuc,  New  York 


5 


Title 

The  Development  of  a Beginning  Reading 
Skills  Program 


An  Experimental  Junior  High  School 
Course  in  Occupational  Opportunities 
and  Labor  Market  Processes 


Status  of  Curriculum  Development  in  the 
Field  of  Commerical  Foods  on  the 
Non-Baccalaurate  Degree  Level 

The  Development  of  Aptitude  and 
Achievement  Measure  for  Trade  and 
Technical  Education 


Survey  to  Determine  Appropriate 
Occupational  Training  Programs  in  the 
Field  of  Distribution  and  Marketing  at 
Various  Levels  of  Education 

The  Development  and  Evaulation  of 
Teaching  Texts;*'0peration,  Maintenance, 
and  Repair  of  Air  Cooled  Gasoline 
Engines**’ 

Operetion  Giant  Step;  Research  in  a New 
Reimedial  Program  and  Community  College 
Industrial.  Technology  Curriculum  For  the 
Disadvantaged 


Project  Kuiaber* 

SD  Nucber»  Princlpcl  Investigator 

Price and  Institution 


5-8267 
£D  003  85 1 
MF:  09c 

KC:  $1.00 

Raymond  S.  Russell 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

Emporia^  Kansas 

5-8271 
ED  022  022 
!•£?;  73c 
RC:  $5.44 

Kay  M.  Howell 
Michigan  State  University 
. Lansing*  Michigan 

5-8277 
ED  010  256 
KF:  50c 
KC;  $4.40 

Patsy  McMurtrie 

San  Francisco  State  College 

San  Francisco*  Calif. 

5-8371 
ED  016  064 
>IF:  75c 
HC:  $5.60* 

Joseph  P.  Arnold 
Purdue  University 
Lafayette*  Inc. 

5-8393 
ED  010  190 
>£?:  75c 
HC:  $6.86 

Bill  J.  Fullerton 
Arizona  State  Univeralty 
Tempe*  Ariz. 

6-1458 
£D  02^>  763 
MF:  75c 
HC:  $8.95 

• 

E.  Smith  and  Others 
Florida  State  University 
Tallahassee*  Florida 

6-1484 
ED  010  420 

K?':'  

HC:  $3.28 

Frank  Evans 

Hegro  American  lAbor  Couxieil 
..Cleveland*  Ohio 

u fi.  Tidfcl  t ■ P^riL.  I] 


e 


Title 


Dcvelopxsent  ot  & Progracsied  Te::t 
in  Sclccsanchip  for  Feasibility 
Testing 


Teaching  Vocational  end  Citzenship 
Sducation  in  Social  Studies 


Devciopicant  and  Svaluctlon  of  a 
Onc-Semaster  Stenographer  Course: 
Phase  One  of  a TWo-Phase  Progroai 


A Study  of  Recomendations  for 
Technical  Sducation  Curricula 


The  Identification  of  Cooaon  Courses 
in  Pcraisedical  Education 


The  Oevelopacnt  of  Pre -Vocational 
Education  Literacy  Courses  for  Use 
with  Cosvputcr-Assisted  Instruction 
of  Disadvantaged  Youths  and  Adults 

A CurrieuXua  Development  Study  of  the 
Sffcctivieness  of  Up-Grading  the 
Technical  Skills  of  Educationally 
Disadvantaged  Union  Members 


I 


Project 

ED  end 

Price 

6-1489 
ED  022  926 
}^z  S0<t 

KC:  $4.68 

6-1659 
ED  028  913*' 
ME;  50e 
KC:  $5.10 

6-2159 
ED  Oil  974 
250 

HC:  $2«28 
6-2166 


6-2238 


PriTOipal  Iavcstls^(^or 
and  Institution 

Douglas  H.  Fellcos 
Ward  Technical  Institute 
Hart£ord»  Corm. 


Meredith  Crawford 

George  Washington  University 

Washington,  D.C. 


Stephen  A.  ICons 
Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan,  ICansas 


David  ?*  Shcnta  and 

Andreas  Holmsen 

University  of  Rhode  Island 
Kingston,  R.X. 

Louis  VJ.  Klcine 

Kew  McKico  State  University 

University  Parh,  K.M. 


6-2312 

ED  0X6  .841 
ME:  $i*25 

HC:  $12.82 


Donald  Maley 
University  of  >!aryland 
College  Park,  Md. 


6-2336 
ED  022  927T 
ME:  $1.00 
HC:  $10.18 


Hugh  C.  Wales 
. University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  111. 


Title 

Enpcrincntal  Currieulua  for 
Elcctro-Mechanical  Technicians  in 
Cosvputcr  and  Business  Kaehines  . 
Technology 

The  Design  and  Evaluation  of 
Voeat  ional  -Tcchnica  1 Educa  t ion 
Curriculxua  Through  Punctional 
Job  Analysis 

X^ork  Instruction  Programs  for  Pood 
Industry 


A Vocational  Technical  Institute 
Developmental  Program  for 
Cosncreial  Fisheries 

Development  and  Testing  of  an 
Ei-rpcrimental  Mobile  Instructional 
Facility  for  Applied  Courses  in 
Engineering  Technology 

The  Preparation  of  Curriculum 
• Xiateriels  and  Development  of 
Teachers  for  an  Enperimental 
Application  of  the  Cluster  Concept 
of  Vocational  Education  at  the 
Secondary  Level 

A Research  and  Development  Program 
for  Training  in  Micro-Precision  Skills 


i 


Project  Kuinber» 
SD  Number » end 
Price 


Principal  Xnventis^tor 
and  Institution 


6-2355 


6-2664 


6-2777 


Carol  Knhlcr 
Ii!ational  Health  Council 
New  YorU,  K.Y, 

Grace  Nannie 

State  Departcent  o£  education 
Boston*  l<aoc* 

Donald  D.  Bushncll 
Brooks  .Foundation 
Santa  Barbara*  Call£* 


6-2840 


6-8302 
SD  024  779 
II?;  50d 

6- 8763 

ED  014  552 
K?:  75d 
KC:  $7,32 

7- 0074 


7-021X 


John  H»  Cusuninss 

State  Departsisnt  of  Education 

Trenton,  N.J 

Robert  Cove 

State  University  of  New  York 
Alfred,  N;Y* 

Richard  Barker 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 


John  L.  Feirer 

Western  Kichigan  University 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Peter  G»  Hain^ 

Michigan  State*^  University  • 
Ea^t  Ians  ins.,.  Wich, 


a 


Title 

Investigation  to  Produce  Guidelines 
for  Health  Technology  Program  Planning 


A Conference  on  New  Educational 
Curricula  for  Sub-Professional  Personnel 
in  Health  Services 

The  Production  and  Validation  of 
Education  Systems  Packages  for 
Occupational  Training  of  Depressed 
Area  Students 

Development  of  Multi-Media  Programmed 
Instructional  Materials  for  the 
Training  of  Lew  Enforcement  Officers 

A Comprehensive  Project  to  Develop  a 
Complete  Curriculum  in  the  Area  of 
Medical  Records  Technician 

Development  and  Evaluation  of 
Instructional  Units  for  Teaching 
?rofit->hu:imizing  Principles  in 
Vocational  Agriculture 

Development  of  Junior-Community 
College  Curricula  for  Future 
Teachers  of  Industrial  Education 

Continuation  of  a Developmental 
Vocational  Education  Research  and 
Teacher  Education  Program  Based 
on  a Clinical  Concept 


J 


Project  Ntunber» 
ED  Kumber,  ead 
Price 


Principal  Investigator 
and  Institution  • 


7*0655  Wallace  W.  Douglas 

Northwestern  University 
Evanston*  Illinois 

7-G758  Edgar  Person 

University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis*  Minn. 

7*0773  Ka^ph  Bender 

Ohio  State  University 
Coluabus*  Ohio 

7-0853  Donald  I^ley 

University  of  Maryland 
College  Park*  Md* 

7*0973  RoyW.  Dugger 

Technical  Education  Center*  Inc* 
Waco*  Tescas 

* ■ 

7-1223  Harry  Huffsan 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus*  Ohio 


Rowan  C.  Stuts 
Western  States  Small  School 
Project 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Howard  C«  Wiechman 
Portland  Cement  Association 
Chicago,  111. 

Alexander  Schure  ~ 

N.Y.  Institute  of  Technology 
New  York*  N.Y. 


7-1323 


8-0042  ■ 
8-0157 


i 


Title 

English  Curriculum  Study  and 
Dissemination  Center 


Development  and  Demonstration  of 
Innovations  in  Adult  Agricultural 
Education 

Agricultural  Occupations  Program 
Development  in  Area  Vocational  Schools 

Implementation  and  Further 
Development  of  Experimental  Cluster 
Concept 

Development  and  Evaluation  of 
Educational  Programs  in  Bio-Medical 
Equipment  Technology 

A Planning  Study  to  Determine  the 
Feasibility  of  Developing  a Kew 
Business  and  Office  Education 
Curriculum 

Development  and  Evaluation  of  - 
Experimental  Integrated  Career 
Development  Curricula  for  Isolated 
Small  Schools 

Development  of  Course  Content  and 
Teaching  Guides  for  a Total 
Curriculum  in  Concrete  Technology 

A Computer  ^imaged  System  for 
Individualiaing  and  Optimiaing 
Education 


M M t'cJ 


reject  Uuisbcr, 
D Nusihcr,  and 
rica 

8-0219 

. 8-0301 
« 

. 8-0334 
8-0414  * 
S-0446 
8-0447 
8-0448 
8-0457 

8-0627 


Principal  Investigator 
and  Institution 

Roy  W.  Dugger 

Technical  Education  Research 
Center y Inc. 

Uacoy  Testiis 

Jaiiies  H*  Strood 
Aerospace  Education  Foundation 
1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue » 
Washington^  D*C. 

Bruce  W.  Tucltcen 
Rutgers-Tlie  State  University  . 
Wew  Brunswick^  N*J« 

« 

Frank  W.  Lanham  ^ 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus » Ohio 

Alexander  Schure 

Nc»  York  Institute  of  Technology 

New  York,  N*Y. 

J*  Sterling  Livingston 
Sterling  Institute 
Washington,  D.C* 

Donald  T*  Tosti 
VJestinghouse  I^caming  Corp* 
Bladensburg,  lid* 

Alan  F.  Westin 
Co 1 umb ia  Univors ity 
Teachers  College 
New  York,  N.Y, 

Kelvin  L*  Barlow 
University  of  California 
Los  Angeles*  Calif* 


i . . 
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Title  . 

Development  and  Evaliiation  of 
Education  Programs  in  Blcctro- 
Kechanical  Technology 

The  Evaluation  of  Three  il.S.  Air 
Force  Instructional  Systems  within 
Civilian  Education 


Study  of  Curriculum  for  Occupational 
Preparation 


Development  of  Performance  Coals 
for  a New  Office  and  Business 
Education  Learning  System 

Development  of  a Kulti-Kcdia  . 

Course  in  Physics  for  the  U.S. 

Naval  Academy 

Development  of  a l*alti-Kedla  / 

Course  in  Economics  for  the  U.S.  ■ 

Naval  Academy 

Development  of  a Kulti-Kedia 
Course  In  Leadership  for  the  U.S* 

Naval  Academy 

Development  of  Objectives  for 
Citiaenship  Education 


Development  and  Evaluation  of 
Instructional  Programs  for  Allied 
Health  Occupations  ' 


1 .... 


Tltlo 

A Study  to  Design,  Develop,  Xnplement, 
and  B-®vise  Specific  Measurable 
l?erfomiance  Objectives  to  Serve  as  a 
Model  to  Individualized  Instruction 
For  Secondary  Schools 

Individualized  Youth  education  for 
careers  in  Criminal  Justice 

Feasibility  of  Adapting  Three  Air 
Force  Courses  for  Civilian  Use 
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DEPARimriT  OP  mVfH,  EDUCATIO^^,  AND  V/ELFARE 
Office  of  Education 
Bureau  of  Research 

Division  of  Coaiprehenfiivo  end  Vocational  Education  Research  (DCVR) 

Vashinston,  D.C.  ?.0?.02 


DCVR  Projects  Related  to  tl\e  DXSADVAmOBD 


During  the  period  froia  July  1,  1964,  to  June  30,  1968,  DCVR  Initiated 
a total  of  fifty- four  projects  related  to  the  di8ad\»antas<2d. 

These  projects  are  Ite^i^ed  on  the  attached  list. 

If  a project  is  identified  only  by  a project  nudbor  (for  eKanple; 
5-0126),  the  project  activities  are  still  under<;ay  and,  of  course, 

the  final  report  is  not  yet  available  from  the  ERIC  System. 

* 

If  a project  Is  Identified  botl^  by  a project  number  and  by  an  ED 
nuiaber  (for  exas^le;  ED  01^574),  tlie  project  activities  have  been 
corapleted  and  the  final  report  Is  now  available  at  the  output  end  of 
the  ERIC  System.  For  such  projects,  the  cost  of  a reproduced  copy 
of  the  final  report  le  shown,  both  for  microfiche  (E-JF)  and  hard 
copy  (EC). 

Orders  for  a reproduced  copy  of  a final  report  should  specify  the 
ED  nurdber,  should  state  whether  microfiche  or  hard  copy  is  desired, 
should  be  accoi^^anled  by  payment,  and  should  be  addressed  to: 

ERIC  Dociimant  Reproduction  Service 
The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
4936  Pairmcat  Avenue 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20914 

Projects  which  are  still  underway  at  the  present  time  vill,  upon 
co>£Epletion,  be  cited  In  future  Issues  of  Hcceereh  lit  Education,  a 
monthly  abstract  journal  publlched  and  distributed  by  the  N.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  The  citation  vill  specify  the  ED  ntxmber  and  price 
of  the  final  report.  Citation  in  Research  In  Education  will  serve  as  an 
announcemant  that  a project  has  boon  couple tod  and" that  its  final  report 
has  become  available  at  the  output  end  of  the  ERIC  System. 


\ 


■SPECIAL  ORDERING  INSTRUCTIONS 


Reproduced  copies  of  final  reports  can  be  ordered  either  in  *'hard 
copy”  or  on  microfiche.  ”HC”  stands  for  hard  copy,  which  is  ready- 
to-read  material  reproduced  page-by-page  on  special  paper. 

stands  for  microfiche,  which  is  a reproduction  of  up  to  sixty 
original  pages  on  a sihgle  sheet  of  A by  6 inch  film.  Microfiche 
readers,  available  from  many  manufacturers,  are  required  to  enlatfge 
the  microfiche  images  for  reading  purposes. 

Reproduced  copies  of  final  reports  cost  A cents  per  page  for  hard 

. copy  or  25  cents  per  microfiche  containing  about  60  pages.  .( 

• ^ 

In  ordering  documents,  the  follov7lng  information  must  be  furnished: 

, . The  ED  numbers  of  the  desired  documents  (titles* 

need  not  be  furnished). 

* . * . 

The  type  of  reproduction  desired--hard  copy  or 
microfiche.  ... 

* ^ # 

.The  number  of  copies  being  ordered. 

‘ Payment  must  accompany  orders  totaling  less  than  $5.*  Add  a special 
handling  charge  of  SO  cents  to  any  order  which  totals  less  than  $3. 

The  ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service  Is  registered  to  collect  sales 
taxes  and  orders  from  States  which  have"  sales  tax  laws  must  Include 

payment  of  the  appropriate  tax  or  Include  tax  exemption  certificates. 

' * 

Foreign  Orders : A 25-percent  service  charge,  calculated  to  the  nearest 

cent,  must  accompany  orders  from  outside  the  United  States,  Its  terrl- 
. torics,  and  possessions.  This  service  charge  is  applicable  to  orders 
for  microfiche  (MF)  and  hard  copy  (HC) . 


All  orders  must  be  mailed  to  the  following  address: 

• ERIC  Document  Reproduction- Service 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
.4936  Fairmont  Avenue 

Bethesda,  Maryland  2001A 

* . * 
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DCVR  projects  related  to  tee  DISADVANTACgP 


Project  Number, 
SD  Number,  and 
Price 


5-0006 


5*0050 


5-0057 
)SD  003  095 
I4P:  $1.00 
HC:  $10*20 


5-0091 
HD  010  069 
5S?:  75$ 

KC:  $5*72 

5-0124 
HD  010  074 

KF:  50C 

HC:  $2.72 


principal  Investigator 
and  Institution 

Theodore  K.  Steele 
Nec/  York  Institute  of 
Technology 
Nev  York  City 


Nicholas  B.  Borate 
Dade  County  Public 
Schools 

Miami,  Florida 

Paul  M.  Hodgson 
Delaware  State  Depart* 
issat  of  Public  Instruction, 
Vocational  Technical  Division 
Dover 

Grace  H.  Henderson 
Pennsylvania  State 
Ikilverslty 


Thoms  J.  Swesney 
Ihilverslty  of  South 
Carolina,  Coluabla 
South  Carolina 


Title 

Eicperii&ental  Program  for 
Training  and  He-Tralning  of 
Older  Workers,  Ikicmployod 
Youths,  and  Disadvantaged 
Sections  of  the  Population 

Learning  Laboratory  to 
Teach  Basic  Skills  In  a 
Culturally  Deprived  Area 


Teacher  Education  for  Rural 
Low  Achieving  Disadvantaged 
Junior  High  School  Students 


Conference  on  Home  Econ^alcs 
Program  Development  for  Dis- 
advantaged Youth  and  Their 
Families 

A Developmental  Program  for 
Vocational  Counselors  Directed 
Toward  Serving  Disadvantaged 
Youth  More  Effectively 


Project  Nunber, 
ED  Number » and 
Price 

Principal  Investigator 
and  Institution 

Title 

5-0125 

Lloyd  J.  Phipps 
University  of 
Illinois*  Urbana 

loproved  Opportunities  for 
Disadvantaged  Youth  Through 
Vocationally  Oriented 
Education 

5-0145 
2D  003  494 
HP:  50c 
HC:  $3.48 

C.  H.  Jeffery 
Uashlnston  School 
of  Psychiatry 
Washington*  D.C. 

Preparation  of  the  Disad- 
vantaged for  Vocational 
Training 

5-0146 
£D  Oil  970 
50c 

KC:  $3.00 

Jchn  Harp 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca*  Wecr  York 

Post  nigh  School  Migration  and 
Vocational  Choice  Patterns  of 
Students  Froa  an  Econoalcally 
Depressed  Area 

5-0156 

Sara  Blackwell 
Cornell  Uhlverslty 

Annlety*  Disorientation*  and 
Isolation  and  Their  Effects  on 
Disadvantaged  Youth  In  Uppor 
New  York  State 

5-0167 
£D  019  506 
HP;  50c 
HC:  $4.80 

ISarjorle  East 
Pennsylvania  State 
University*  University 
Park*  Pennsylvania 

An  Experience  with  the  Life  and 
Work  of  the  Disadvantaged  for 
the  Pre-ccrvlce  Education  of 
Eos&e  Seoaoalcs  Teachers 

5-0192 
£D  010  014 
KP:  25c 

HC:  $1.64 

Don  D.  Bushnell 
Brooks  Foundation 
Santa  Barbara* 
California 

The  Development  and  Evaluation 
of  Educational  System  Packages 
for  the  Occupational  Training  of 
Depressed  Area  Students  In  Five 

Basic  Subject  Areas  (Pilot  Phase) 


Project  Kusiber, 
ED  Nusiber,  and 
Price 


Title 


Principal  Investigator 
and  Institution 


5-0197 


5-0243 


5-0866 
ED  013  277 
H?;  25o 
EC:  960 


5-1006 


5-1163 
ED  016  791 
KP;  750 
HC:  $6.12 


Ruth  Dales 

Florida  State  Dhlvcrslty 
Tallahassee,  Florida 


Paul  I>awrenee^Atis:iliary 
Enterprises,  Inc. 
California  State  College 
Hayt^ard,  Callforale 


Henry  S.  Breltrose 
Stanford  Dhiverslty 


Edgar  C.  Epps 
University  of  Kichlgan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


Robert  I.  Gibson 
Indiana  University 
Foundation 
Bloosainston,  Indiana 


Factors  Related  to  Educa- 
tional and  Occupational  Aspirations 
of  Early  Adolescent  Males  from 
Culturally  Deprived  Facdlles 

Establlshszent  of  ^irce  Centers 
to  Iirprove  the  Preparation  of 
Teachers  of  Culturally  Disadvan- 
taged Students,  Et;phaslslns  Tech- 
nical Vocational  Education 

Production  of  a Motlm  Picture 
for  the  Inservlco  Training  of 
Teachers  In  Problctrs  of  Htsaan 
Relations  In  Teaching  the 
Socloeccnomlcally  Disadvantaged 

Fatally  and  Achievement:  A Proposal 

to  Study  the  Effect  of  Fatally  Social- 
ization on  Achievement  Orientation 
and  Performance  Among  Urban  Negro 
Americano 

A Coi^arlson  of  Techniques  for 
the  Solution  of  Similar  Educational- 
Vocational  Problems  of  Disadvantaged 
Youth  In  Great  Britain  and  ^e 
United  States 


Project  Nua3}er, 
SD  Nussber^  and 
Price 

Principal  Invootlgator 
and  Institution 

t^ltle 

5-1215 
ED  010  181 
MP:  75$ 

HC;  $5,92 

Iiloyd  J*  Phipps 
Xtelverslty  of  Illinois 
Urbana»  Illinois 

A Study  in  Ctsmunlcatlon 
Betveen  Hlsh  School  Teachers 
of  Vocational  Agriculture 
and  Socloeccncmlcally 
Disadvantaged  Youth  by  Use  of 
the  Semantic  Differential 

5-1336 
ED  012  830 
Wi  500 
HC:  $4.64 

llonuel  StlllersBan 
Bronn  Ccsrsunlty 
Colleae  of  the  City 
University  of  Hou  York 
Bronx » Nev  York 

An  Experltssntal  Program  to 
Develop  a New  Junior  College 
Level  Curriculum  in  Industrial 
Technology  for  Disadvantaged 
Youths 

6-1231 

Harold  llendelsohn 
University  of  Denver 
Denver » Colorado 

Utility  of  Educational  Televi- 
sion in  Meeting  the  Informa- 
tional Needs  of  the  Disadvantaged 

6-1458 

B*  Smith,  E.  Henkln 
& T.  Smith 

Florida  State  Ikilvcrslty 
Yallehassee,  Florida 

Iho  Develops^nt  of  Pre-Vocatlonal 
Education  Literacy  Courses  for 
Use  With  Computer  Assisted  Instruc- 
tion of  Disadvantaged  Youths  and  Adults 

6-1484 
ED  010  430 
KP;  500 
ISC:  $3,28 

Frank  Evans 
Negro  /is^riccn 
Labor  Council 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

A Curriculum  Development  Study  of 
the  Effectiveness  of  Up-Grading  the 
Technical  Skills  of  Educationally 
Disadvantaged  Union  Kembers 

k- ^ L k.'lliLlLjIl^l  L ^iLikA  ^ a 


s 


Project  Humber^ 
SD  Humber » and 
Price 

6-1936 
ED  016  096 
MP:  50# 

HO:  $4.28 


Principal  Investigator 
and  Institution 


P*  G*  Garrett 
University  of  Hlssoiarl 
Columbia,  Missouri 


6-1831 
CD  016  097 

li 

6-8162 

ED  015  225 

Wi  $50# 
BC:  $2*60 


Donald  A*  Sommerfeld 
Muskegon  City  Public  Schools 
Muskegon,  Michigan 

Marcia  Halvorsen 
Spelman  College 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


6-2777 


Donald  D.  Bushnell 
Brooks  Foundation 
Santa  Barbara,  California 


5-0171 

ED  010  161 
''M?:  75# 

HC:  §6*44 

5-0005 


John  L.  0 'Brian,  Butgers, 
The  State  University 
New  Brunswick,  Hev  Jersey 


Harry  A*  Becker 

Korwalk  Board  of  Education 

Korualk,  Connecticut 


p 


f 


Title 

Inter dlspllnary  Approach  to 
Preparing  Home  Economics 
Leaders  for  Emerglnlng  Programs 
Serving  Disadvantaged  Youth 
and  Adults 

An  Evaluation  of  Vocational 
Education  for  Disadvantaged 
Youth 

An  Analysis  and  Interpretation 
of  Data  on  the  Social 
Characteristics  of  Residents 
of  "Vine  City",  an  Urban  Negro 
Slum* 

The  Production  and  Validation 
of  Education  Systems  Packages 
for  Occupational  Training  of 
Depressed  Area  Students 

The  Development  of  a Master 
Teacher  Training  Curriculum 
for  Teachers  of  Occupational 
lievel  Training  Programs 

A Pilot  Project  to  Develop  a 
Program  of  Occupational  Training 
for  School  Alienated  Youth 
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Project  Niamber, 
£D  Number ; and 
Price 


5-0003 


5-0050 


5-0063 
ED  016  075 
25^ 

HO:  ^2.00 
5-0114 


5-0187 


5-0196 


Principal  Investigator 
and  Institution 


Frank  B.  Screnson 
Qxilncy  Youth  Development 
Conmdsslon  and  the  Quincy 
Public  Schools 
Quincy,  Illinois 

Klcholos  Borota 
Central  District 
Dade  County  Public  Schools 
Miami,  Florida 

Elliott  D.  Becken 
School  District  549C 
Medford,  Oregon 


Robert  H.  Zeller 
State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Kaynond  V.  Nord 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

R.  L.  Kahn 

University  of  Michigan 
Anw  Arbor,  Michigan 

Archibald  0.  Haller 
College  of  Agrlcultxure 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


L 


ilM 


5-1170 


Title 


P 


k Demonstration  Training 
Program  for  Potential  School 
Dropouts 


Learning  Laboratory  to  Teach 
Basic  Skills  In  a Cultxurally 
Deprived  Area 


Revised  Instructional  Programs 
for  "Slow  Learners"  to  Improve 
Their  Job  Placement  Opportunities 


Use  of  a Mobile  Vocational 
Guidance  Unit — ^A  Pilot  Project 


A Pilot  Study  of  a Work  Opportunity 
Center 


Study  of  Youth.  In  Hl^  School, 
at  Work  and  Unemployed 


Development  of  Instruments  to 
Heasxure  the  Relation  Between 
Expectations  of  Others  and  Levels 
of  Educational  and  Occupational 
Aspiration  of  Youth 


i 


i 
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P 


Project  Nuo6er» 
ED  Ruad>er»  and 
Price 

Principal  Investigator 
and  Institution 

5-1312 

Wlnthrop  R.  Adkins 
Sidney  Rosenberg 
Paul  Sharer 
Tlisothy  P*  Dlneen 
Training  Resources  for 
Youtb»  Inc. 

Brooklyn » New  York 

6-8902 

Leland  J«  Winger 
Otah  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education 
Salt  Lake  City*  Utah 

6-2958 
ED  010  620 
IW:  50d 

HC;  $4.40 

^rry  Handler 

Los  Angeles  Onlfled  School 

Z.08  AngelcSf  California 

6-8576 
ED  016  095 
l2Fi  75c 
mt  $7.48 

Robert  J.  Gregory 
Syracuse  Ihilverslty 
Syracuse,  Heu  York 

6-1136 

Don  A*  Broun 

State  University  of  Nev  York 

6-8C  5 
ED  016  156 

KF:  50c 

KC:  $3.84 

Eduln  Sislth 

Florida  State  University 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

Title 

Project  TtOr 


The  Appllcetioa  o£  a Special 
Counsel leg  Technique  to 
I^ladjusted  Uader-Achlevers 


Occupational  Training  Centers 
£or  16-18  Year-Old  Youth 


The  Appllcctlcn  for  Ecployoent 
and  for  Seeking  Succeaa  acn^g 
Educable  Ikmtally  Retarded  Youth 


A Literacy  Progress  for  Adult 
Illiterates 

A Proposal  for  a Pilot  Study  to 
Develop  and  Detcralne  the  Feasi- 
bility of  a Packaged  Materials 
Progroa  for  Teaching  Reading  and 
the  General  Dsvelopncnt  Area  of 
Adult  Basle  SducAtion 


"V 


* 3 


p 


Project  Nuaiber, 
SD  Kujobery  and 
Price 


6-S902 


7-0527 

7- S456 

e-ooss 

8- 8049 
6-3049 


Principal  Invoetlgator 
and  Ino  ti  tuttoa 


Leland  J*  Wlns^^ 

State  Beard  for  Vocatloxk&l 
Bducatlcn 

G^uirrh  School  Project 
Salt  Lake  City*  0tQ2i 

Carl  Loffiar 

Unlveralty  of  l^sntucZ;y 
Xtccclostca*  Kentucky 

Bavld  S*  Coltrono 

£7orth  Carolina  Gevomor'a  Good 

ISelghhor  Council 

Robert  Alan  Rosenthal 
Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Education 

Ccsbrid^e*  Koseachttoetts 

Allen  StCv?art 
^e  Bridge 
Uarrentoa,  Virginia 

Julia  Dalrycple 

The  C^io  State  University 

Colis^us*  Ohio 


Title 

The  Application  of  a Special 
Counseling  Technique  to  Malad- 
justed Undcr-Achlevers 


Seninar  for  Supervisors  end 
Teacher  Educators  for  Persons 
vlth  special  Needs 

tlaleigh-Durhau  Area  Vocational 
Guidance  Institute  for  Counselors 
of  Minority  Veuth 

Pathueys  to  Identity;  The 
Ucvelopront  of  Aspirations 
and  Values  in  Urban  Hegro 
Adolescents 

Institute  cu  Interculturcl 
Understanding  for  Secondary 
School  Teachers 

The  Efficacy  of  Hccc  Eccnoalcs 
Courses  Ucslgncd  to  Prepare 
Disadvantaged  Pupils  for  their 
Esnetisher-Pasaily  Mcnher  Role 
and  the  Diial  Roles  of  Hoseaaker 
and  Uage  Samor-Part  C 


V 


p 


9 - 


Project  Nusbsr, 
ED  end 
Price 


6-3050 


7-0006 


8-0714 

8-0748 


8-0844 

8-0556 


Principal  Investigator 
and  Institution 


Helen  Y*  Nelson 
Cornell  IMlverslty 
Ithaca*  New  York 


Phyllis  K*  XiOwe 
Purdue  University 
Lafayette*  Indiana 


Cleveland  L*  Oenxsard 
Nashlngtoa  Yechnlcal  Institute 
Nashlngton*  D*C* 

Yhesas  P.  Zuck 

Ccapton  Union  EIg^  School 

417  Alondra  Blvd* 

Cor^ten*  California 


HhosAB  C*  Roslca 

The  School  Olatrlct  of  Philadelphia 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

George  A«  Parkinson 
lUlvaukee  Technical  College 
1015  North  Sixth  Street 
Hllvaukee,  Wisconsin  53203 


Title 

Ihe  Efficacy  of  Hose  Econosalcs 
Courses  Designed  to  Prepare 
Disadvantaged  Pupils  for  their  ' 
Hccasia&ker-Pa&Hy  ^ts3!ber  Role 
and  the  Dttal  Holes  of  Hosemaker 
and  Wage  Earner-Part  B 

The  Efficacy  of  Hes^e  Eccnoslcs 
Courses  Designed  to  Prepare 
Disadvantaged  Pupils  for  their 
Bcr.gnaker-Faally  ISauher  Role  and 
the  Dual  Rees  of  Hossessaker  and 
Wage  Earner-Part  A 

Individualized  Youth  Education 
for  Careers  In  Crixslnal  Justice 


Development  of  a Currlcultss 
Designed  to  Prepare  Disadvantaged 
Persons  of  the  Ccoptcn  High  School 
Area  for  Es^loyment  In  Health  Occu- 
pations 

Sussaer  Work-Study  Program  on  Urban 
Problese  for  Secondary  School  Youth 
from  Inner  City  Cc^iounltles 

Evaluation  of  Residential  Schools 
and  Essential  Factors  Which  Con- 
tribute to  their  Operation 


I 

I 


10 


Project  Kusiber» 
£D  Nuisber»  and 
Price 


8-0686 


8-0888 


Principal  Xnveatlaator 

and  Institaticn  Title . 

Hr.  Uilliaat  l^aterssan  Neighborhood  Youth  Develop- 

Ihiited  Planning  Organization  stent  Progran 

1100  Vercont  Avenue^  KW. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Yhe  IXesoarch  Council  of  the  Great  Pilot  Prograsa  for  Veterans 

Cities  Prograis  for  School  Tesprove-  in  Public  Service  (VIPS) 

cent 

4433  West  Xcuhy  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


! 


4 
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DEPARTHSKX  0?  HSALTH,  EOUCATIOS,  AND  NELPARE 
Office  of  Education 
Bureau  of  Research 

Division  of  Coa^rehenslva  and  Vocational  Education  Research  (DGVR) 

Washington,  D.C*  20202 


PCVR  Projects  Related  to  Evaluation 


During  the  period  froa  July  1,  1964,  to  June  30,  1963,  DCVR  initiated 
a total  of  48  projects  related  to  evaluation*  These  projects  are 
itemized  on  the  attached  list* 

If  a project  is  identified  only  by  a project  ntssbsr  (for  exeuaplet 
5-0126),  the  project  activities  are  still  underr^y  and,  of  course, 
the  final  report  is  not  yet  available  from  the  ERIC  System* 

If  a project  Is  idontlfiod  -both  by  a project  nurdber  and  by  an  ED  number 
(for  OKaisple:  ED  016  07.),  the  project  activities  have  been  collated 

and  the  final  report  is  no^  available  at  the  output  end  of  the  ERIC 
System*  For  such  projects,  the  cost  of  a roprodueed  copy  of  the  final 
report  Is  ehoun,  both  for  adcrofiche  03F)  and  hard  copy  (nc).* 

Orders  for  a reparoduced  copy  of  a final  report  shculd  specify  the 
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Bethesde,  Ksryland  20014 
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available  at  the  output  end  of  the  ERIC  System* 
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pcva  projects  RglATSP  TO  mLmTI(^ 


Project  Niniber, 

SD  Ktsaber,  and  Principal  laveotigator 

Price and  Inotitutico  ^ Title 


5-0002 
£0  010  013 
HF;  50« 

HC;  $3.32 


£oy  W.  Sobnrto 
T&ivcrsity  of  Arksanas 
Fayetteville*  Arkansas 


Contribution  of  Vocational  Education 
‘^to  Actual  Occupations  of  Forcer 
HCBBttankins  Students 


5-0007 
£D  010  495 
^!F:  $1.00 
SC;  $10.24 


Jac4^  Zi&xi&ssa 

Pczsnsylvaaia  State  Onivorsity 
Uaiversity  Park*  Pennsylvania 


kesearck*  Oevelopaeat  and  Des^- 
etration  in  Adult  Training  and 
Entraining 


5-0017 


5-0060 


5-0068 
SO  003  491 
mt  75^ 

ECi  $7.20 


Trillion  6.  liocais  A Syetesi  for  Planning*  Inpldeentittg 

State  Bepertssent  of  Education  and  Evaluating  Vocational  Education 

Division  of  Cczcmity  Colleges 
and  Vocational  Sducatioa 
Saleza*  Oregon 


Jacob  Eaufsien 

Pennsylvania  State  Cnivorsity 
I^iversity  Park*  Pennsylvania 


An  Eicpcriccntal  Prograa  to  Cos;pare 
Education  Versus  Training  for 
Young  School  Dropouts 


J.  Eenncth  Little  Conference  on  Occupational  Data 

Ikiiversity  of  Wiscoasin  Requiremsnts  for  Education 

liadison*  Wisconsin 


5-0069 


John  K.  Coster 
University  of  Hfebraska 
Lincoln*  Nebraska 


An  Experimental  Evaluation  of 
Approaches  to  Preparing  High 
School  Students  for  Agricultural 
Occupations  Other  than  Panaing 


Tcin: 


qwnsKrnntnn' 
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Project  Kuciber« 

ED  Number » and  Principal  Inveatlgator 

Price  and  Inctltutlon 


5-0085 


5-0127 
ED  010  Oil 
MF:  25C 
£C:  $1.52 

5-0172 
ED  010  296 
m:  75c' 
SC:  $5.32 

5-0177 


5-0185 
ED  010  642 
mt  5Cc 
EC:  $5.00 


David  C.  Bjork^ulot 
Pennsylvania  State  Dalverslty 
Dnlverslty  Park,  Pennsylvania 

Harold  A.  Edgertbn 
Pcr£ormnce  Research , Znc* 
Washington,  D»C. 


Arthur  J.  Corasalnl 
Princeton  Dalverslty 
Princeton,  Nev  Jersey 


Edgar  A.  Persons 
Dhlverslty  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Bruce  P.  Davie 
Gcorgcto^  IJbilvcrslty 
Washington,  D.C. 


5-0208  Edward  A.  Podesta  and 

ED  010  305  .Harry  V.  Kincaid 

ME:  75c  Stanford  Research  Institute 

HC:  $6.12  Stanford,  California 


5-0430  Earl  R.  Burrous 

ED  003  102  Colorado  State  Department 

MFt  75c  of  Education 

HC:  $5.32  . Denver,' Colorado 


% 


£ 


Title 


Effects  of  Field  and  Job  Oriented 
« Technical  Retraining  c\>  Manpower 
Utilization  of  the  Unemployed 

Statistical  Prediction  of  Train- 
ing Program  Success 


Sconcdlc  Effects  of  Focatlcnal 
Education  In  Worcester, 
Massachusetts 


An  Ec^c^c  Study  of  the  Invest- 
ment Effects  of  Education  In 
Agriculture 

Vocational  Education  and  Inter- 
gcvenmental  Relations  In  the 
Postear  Period 


Supply  and  Des^nd  Factors  Affecting 
Vocational  Education  Planning 


Analysis  of  Dropout  Statistics 
In  Selected  Colorado  School 
Districts 


f Ujnii 


Project  Number y 
ED  Number,  and 
Price 


5-1190 


5-1325 


5-1333 


5-1337 


5-1363 
HD  019  511 
MP:  $1.00 
HC:  $3.80 

5-8263 
HD  010  Oil 
W:  250 

HC:  $1.52 

5-3461 
ED  010  072 
250 

HC:  $1.68 

5-8466 
ED  013  362 
m:  500 
HC:  $3.00 


£■ 


Principal  Investigator 
and  Institution 

Jacob  ICaufiean 

Pennsylvania  State  Ibtiversl 
Ibilverslty  Park,  Pennsylvan 


ISary  Jean  Soosian 
Dnlverslty  of  Chicago 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Helen  Nelson 
ComolX  Uslverolty 
Ithaca,  Nonr  lork 

Harry  V.  Kincaid 
Stanford  Eosoarch  Institute 
^nlo  Park,  California 

John  L.  Coffey  and 
E.  Sicker 

Sattelle  Mc:sorial  Institute 
Columbus,  ^lo 

Elisabeth  N.  Sutton 
Plorlde  State  thilveralty 
Tallahassee,  Florida 


haura  Sharp 

Bureau  of  Social  Science 
Research,  Inc. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Title 


An  Analysis  of  the  Comparative 
Cost  and  Benefits  of  Vocational 
yorsus  Academic  (High  School) 
Education 

A l&eoretlcal  and  Empirical 
Analysis  of  Vocational  Prepara- 
tion In  Japan 

Evaluation  of  Student  Teaching 
In  Home  Eceacalcs 


A Prcll&slnary  Evaluation  of  Pre- 
Tcchnlcal  Programs  in  Secondary 
Education 

Evaluating  the  Efficiency  end 
Effectiveness  of  Self-lnctruc- 
tlcnaX  t&thods  for  Selected 
Areas  of  Vocational  Education 

Analysis  of  Research  on  Selected 
Aspects  of  Evaluation  in  Adult 
Education 


Identification  and  Evaluation 
of  Research  3Cnformstlon  on 
Occupational  Training  end  Its 
Results 


Identification  and  Development 
of  Instrusoats  for  a Study  of 
State  Vocational -Technical  Educa- 
tion Agencies  and  Their  Influence 
upon  Local  Pr<^raas 


J.  Chester  Svanson 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 


- 4 - 

Proposal  Number, 

ED  Nusober,  and  Principal  Investigator 

Price  and  Institution 


E 


Title 


6-1659 


6-1746 


6-1831 
016  097 
: $1.00 
: $8.56 

6-2414 


6-2437 


6-3003 


6-8087 
£D  022  190 
MF:  50c 

HC:  $2.52 


Meredith  Crawford 

George  Washington  University 

Washington,  D.C*  , 


Roger  S.  Connell  and 
Arnold  Kota 

Stanford  Research  Institute 
l^lo  Park,  California 

Dcoald  A.  Scsmerfeld 
Muskegon  City  Public  Schools 
Muskegon,  Michigan 


Max:  W.  Enlnger 
Aatericen  Institute  for 
Research 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Lewis  K.  Wall 

Colorado  State  University 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado 

J.  K.  Little  and 
Gerald  G.  Somers 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

Merle  Ohlsen  and 
J.  Don  I.jncy 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbane,  Illinois 


The  Design  and  Evaluation  of 
Vocational -Technical  Education 
.Curricula  through  Functional 
Job  Analysis 

Conference  on  Planning  and 
Prograsoilng  of  Vocational 
Education 


An  ISvaluatlon  of  Vocational 
Education  for  Disadvantaged 
Youth 


A National  Survey:  High  School 

and  Student  Characteristics,  and 
Their  Relationships  to  the  Occupa- 
tional and  Post-High  School  Educa- 
tional Esperlenceo  of  T&I  Voca- 
tional Course  Graduates 

A Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of 
Federally  Supported  Business  Data 
Processing  Stsasier  Institutes 

An  Evaluation  of  Effectiveness  of 
Vocational  Education  and  Technical 
Education  In  the  United  States 


An  Evaluation  of  a Counselor 
Education  Prograia  Designed  for 
Prospective  Elementary  School 
Counselors  Enrolled  In  1965-66 
NDEA  Institute 


tuauMidih 


iMiii 
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Project  Nuoiber,  -o=  . . . ...  • = 

ED  Husd>er«  end  Principal  Xnvoatlgator 

Price  and  Xnotitutica Title 


6-8224 


6-8355 
016  083 
: 500 
: $4.24 

3503 
018  524 
: 750 
: $5.36 

6- 8590 

ED  015  302 
Iff:  500 
SC:  $3.72 

7- 0048 


7-0968 


7-1327 


W.  L*  Beneen  end 
Burton  Beisbrod 
Daivereit^  of  Wieeonein 
liadiaon*  Wisconoin 

Bruce  Tuclasn 

Sutsors-The  State  Dnlvcraitp 
Sev  Brunswick*  Bow  Jersey 


« Scainar  on  tbe  Bconcalcs  of  Educa- 
tion: XnvestBont  Declsiono  and 

Contributions  to  Xncosca  end  Econo- 
aic  Growth 

The  Dovolo^aant  of  Procedures 
for  Evaluating  Vocational  Pilot 
Prograss 


Sidney  Boaenberg  and 
Hinthrop  S*  Adkins 
TSSCA  of  Greater  Sew  Tork 
New  York*  Ssw  York 

Bichard  J*  Vasek 
lUssisfiippi  State  Itoiversity 
State  College*  Mississippi 


LOLond  L.  Madsker 
university  of  California 
Berkeley*  California 


Harold  Byrea 

Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing*  Michigan 


Allen  X«ce 

Teaching  Beseorch  Division 
Oregon  State  Systea  of  Higher 
Education 
Mons^outh*  Oregon 


A Design  for  Action  Research  at 
Project  T3Y 


A Comparative  Analysis  of  Elec- 
tronic Content  in  Public  Post- 
High  Progroxss  and  the  Technical 
Bequirensnts  of  Industry 

Problems  and  Issues  in  Accredita- 
tion by  Specialized  Agencies  of 
Vocational -Technical  Curricula 
in  Post  Secondary  Institutions 

Five  State  Try  Out  and  Dotsonstra- 
tion  Program  to  Detenaine  the 
Generalizability  of  on  Evaluation 
System  for  Local  Program  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education 

Xi^rovcmnt  and  Development  of 
the  Organisation  and  Adolnistra- 
ticn  of  Vocational -Technical 
Education 


I 


i 


Project  Nuniber» 
ED  Nusibert  and 
Price 
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7-802X 
0X6  XX2 
:50c 
: $4.52 

a-0066 


8-0X58 


8-0232  . 


8-0245 


8-0264 


8-030X 


PrlnclpaX  Investigator 

and  Institution  Title 

KarX  B.  SchncXXe*  Jr*  An  EvaXuatlon  of  a Susoer  Institute 


Instrustent  Society  of  Axaerlca 
Pittsburgh,  FennayXvanla 


Chester  Swanson 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 


iSaXccXai  H.  Provus 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Keith  GoX^hasser 
Oregon  State  University 
CorvaXXls,  Oregon 

Prod  C.  Adams 

Uestcm  Association  of  Schools 
and  CoXX^es 
BurXlngaite,  CaXlfomla 

Herberjt  J.  KlcsXlng 
Indlash  University 
BXocalttgton,  Indiana 

James  H.  StraubcX 
The  Aerospace  Education 
Foundation 
Washington,  D*C« 


to  Train  Instructors  of  Instru&cn- 
tatlon  Technology 


haadershlp  RoXe,  Functions,  Pro- 
cedures end  Administration  of 
VoeatlonaX-TcchnlcaX  Education 
Agencies  at  the  State  Level 

BsveXcpssnt  end  VaXldatlcn  of 
a Prograza  EvaXuatlon  X^beeX  for 
a Large  City  School  System 

An  Analysis  of  the  Research 
Coordinating  Chit  Program 

DcveXojpmnt  of  KOw  Techniques 
and  Procedures  for  Evaluating 
SXementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

A Study  of  Cost  and  Quality  of 
New  Tork  School  Districts 

The  Evaluation  of  Three  C*  S* 
Air  Force  Instructional  Systezm 
Within  Civilian  Education 


1 


Project  Niaober, 
ED  Kunber,  and 
Price 


8-0348 


8-0367 


8-0398 


8-0481 


8-8055 


ED  016  077 
MF:  25c 
HC;  88c 


Principal  Investigator 
and  Institution 


Cary  R.  Sislth 

Utah  State  University 

Logan,  Utah 

Dr.  Josej^  H.  HcGlvney 
Ihe  Center  for  Vocational  and 
technical  Education 
Ihe  Ohio  Stato  l^lverslty 
Colurhus,  Ohio 

Dr.  Allen  Lee 

Oregon  State  Systesa  of  Higher 
Education 
KoniiiiGuth,  Cregon 

Eaton  H.  Conan  t 
Thilverslty  of  Oregon 
£x:^ene,  Oregon 

Ralph  LoCascio 
Kew  Jersey  State 

Department  of  Education 
Trenton,  Jersey 

Bruce  Davie 
Ccorgetoun  University 
Washington,  D.C. 


£ 


Title 


Workshop  on  Planning,  Iicplementlng 
and  Evaluating  Balanced  Progreses 
In  Distributive  Education 

National  Development  Institute 
In  Planning,  Prograssalng,  and 
Budgeting  Systems 


Prograa  Planning,  Budgeting  and 
Evaluation  Institute 


An  Analysis  of  Comparative 
Costs  and  Benefits  of  Hon-Pro- 
feoslonal  Aide  Pregraos  In  School 
Districts 

Development  of  a Kodcl  Planning, 
Pr^rassoing,  end  Budgeting  Systest 
for  Vocational  Education  at  the 
State  Level 

Using  Benefit-Cost  Analysis  In 
Planning  and  Evaluating  Vocational 
Education 


4 
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Office  of  Education 
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These  projects  arc  Iteolsed  on  the  attached  list. 

If  a project  Is  Identified  only  by  a project  nunber  (for  example: 
5-0126),  tho  project  activities  are  still  underlay  and,  of  course, 
the  final  report  Is  not  yet  available  fron  the  ERIC  Systesi. 

If  a project  Is  Identified  both  by  a project  nus^cr  and  by  an  ED 
ausd>er  (for  estansplc;  ED  016^0^4) , the  project  activities  have  been 
eoapleted  and  the  final  report  Is  now  available  at  the  output  end  of 
tho  ERIC  Syst<^.  For  ouch  projects,  the  cost  of  a reproduced  copy 
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Orders  for  a reproduced  copy  of  a final  report  should  specify  the 
ED  nuniber,  should  state  whether  laleroflehe  or  hard  copy  Is  desired, 
should  be  acec^spanled  by  pnysssnt,  and  should  be  addressed  to; 

ERIC  DoeuE^ent  Reproduetlcn  Sorvlco 
The  National  Cash  Register  Cosrpany 
4936  Falr^cont  Avenue 
Betheoda,  Haryland  20014 

Projects  t^ieh  are  still  underway  at  the  present  ti^e  vlll,  upon 
eosEpletlon,  bo  cited  In  future  Iseuas  of  Research  In  Edueatlcn,  a 
oonthly  abstract  journal  published  and  distributed  by  the  U.S.  Govem- 
iseat  Printing  Office.  The  citation  will  specify  the  ED  nutsher  and  price 
of  the  final  report.  Citation  In  Research  In  Education  will  serve  as  an 
announee£sant  that  a project  has  been  completed  and  that  Its  final  report 
has  becoria  avallablo  at  tho  output  end  of  the  ERIC  Systesa. 
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DCVKR  FBOJBCTS  REUTED  TO  THE  HEALTH  OCCnPATIONS 


Project  Nxunber, 

ED  Ntuaber,  and  Principal  Investigator 

PrioG and  Institution Title 


5-0039 

Barbara  L«  Tate 

National  League  for  Nursing 

New  Yorky  New  York 

Identification  of  Characteristics 
of  Practical  Nu.,*sing  Students  For 
Use  in  Guidance  and  Selection 

5-0126 

Robert  H,  Tomlinson 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana^  Illinois 

A Longitudinal  Study  of  Practical 
Nursing 

5-0175 
BD  016  845 
KP:  75c 

HC;  $6*43 

Austin  E.  Fribance 
Technical  Education  Research 
Center 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Development  of  a Curriculum  Guide 
in  Bio-Medical  Equipment 

* 

5-1318 
ED  016  074 
MF:  25^ 

HC:  40^ 

Alberta  Jacoby 

Mental  Health  Film  Board,  Inc. 
New  York,  New  York 

Development  of  a Film  for  Inter- 
pretation and  Training  for  Home- 
makers Service 

5-1328 
ED  019  505 
KF:  25c 
HC:  88c 

Robert  E.  Klnsinger 
The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of 
New  York 
Albany,  New  York 

A Community  College  Health  Careers 
Project  to  Develop  and  Strengthen 
Education  ux‘  Health  Service 
Technicians 

5-8398 
ED  010  190 
MF:  75^ 

HCt  16.88 

Bill  J.  Fullerton 
Arizona  State  University 
Tempe,  Arizona 

A Curriculum  Development  Program 
for  a Paramedical  Education  Center 

k. 


Project  Number, 
ED  Number,  and 
Price 

Principal  Investigator 
and  Institution 

6-1685 
ED  013  361 
MF:  50^ 

HC:  $2.04 

Francis  Lindaman 
National  Association  for 
Mental  Health 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

With  the  rapid  Increase  In  agricultural  mechanization  there  has 
developed  an  extreme  shortage  of  trained  personnel  In  this  area.  The 
machinery  of  modern  agriculture  Is  usually  large  In  size,  high  In  cost, 
and  complex  In  structure,  but  modem  agriculture  co^ld  not  exist  without 
It,  This  phenomenal  growth  has  placed  great  emphasis  on  training  pro* 
grams  which  can  provide  the  technical  personnel  to  operate,  sell,  adapt, 
produce,  and  maintain  these  machines. 

The  complexity  of  modem  agricultural  machinery  has  opened  a whole 
new  field  of  employment  for  personnel  with  a college  degree,  or  back* 
ground  In  modern  agriculture,  a thorough  understanding  of  engines  and 
machinery,  and  a knowledge  of  good  business  management.  Numerous  agrl* 
cultural  equipment  manufacturers  have  expressed  Interest  In  obtaining 
personnel  with  this  type  of  background.  The  objective  of  this  study  was 
^o  develop  a training  program  capable  of  producing  personnel  qualified 
to  fill  this  need. 

The  content  of  such  a curriculum  on  the  technician  level  Is  such 
that  It  provides  a complete  understanding  of,  not  only  the  agricultural 
machinery  area,  but  the  allied  areas  as  well.  In  actual  applications, 
t\e  agricultural  mechanisms  are  Inseparably  linked  to  the  fields  of 
electricity,  metals,  electronics,  hydraulics,  and  production  techniques. 

These  close  ties  make  It  mandatory  that  the  agricultural  machinery 
technicians  have  a broad  background  of  Industrial  experience  to  enhance 
their  ability  In  this  field.  ] 
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Since  this  is  a program  which  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree,  all  of  the  general  education  requirements  must  be  met.  Extreme 

( 
j 

care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  these  courses  so  the  student 
will  enroll  in  those  courses  that  will  prove  most  valuable  to  him. 

The  area  of  business  administration  and  management  is  also  import- 
ant to  the  graduate.  A knowledge  of  the  intricate  workings  of  a modem 
business  is  essential  to  anyone  who  hopes  to  be  successful  in  today's 
competitive  industrial  environment.  In  the  final  analysis,  a degree 
granting  program  of  this  type  could  honestly  be  called  "pre-management" 
because  the  person  with  initiative,  ability,  and  a college  degree  will 
not  long  remain  in  the  lower  levels  of  a salaried  employee. 

The  curriculum  was  planned  with  these  factors  in  mind  to  enable 
it  to  do  the  best  possible  job  of  providing  a worthwhile  and  meaningful 
group  of  experiences  for  the  student  enrollee. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  twofold.  First,  to  structure  a 
curriculum  that  was  most  beneficial  to  the  Agricultural  Machinery  Tech- 

E.' 

I nician  and  second,  to  locate  the  most  desirable  content  for  the  specific 

[ agricultural  machinery  courses* 

I 

i for  the  Study 

; The  rapid  increase  in  agricultural  mechanization  has  given  rise  to 


many  new  programs  to  train  personnel  to  fill  the  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities which  it  produced.  Clary  reported  that  in  1965  there  were  59 
different  programs  in  25  different  institutions  for  the  training  of  agri 
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cultural  technicians. (9)  Very  few  of  these,  however,  are  Baccalaureate 
Degree  programs  and  none  was  located  with  the  same  specific  objective 
as  this  study. 

The  graduates  of  this  proposed  program  will  possess  a high  degree 
of  mechanical  skill  in  the  servicing  and  repair  of  machinery.  They 
should  be  able  to  perform  the  same  operations  as  a skilled  mechanic  with 
a complete  knowledge  of  the  principles  around  which  the  machine  was 
built.  They  should  have  a strong  background  of  business  administration 
and  related  technical  courses  to  promote  understanding  of  production 
and  management  problems.  They  should  be  well  qualified  to  fill  positions 
such  as,  field  representative,  production  supervisor,  quality  control 
supervisor,  sales  representative,  field  trouble  shooter,  and  research 
and  development  technician. 

The  necessity  for  high  levels  of  training  and  skill  to  enter  and 
advance  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  in  the  sales  and  manage- 
ment area  was  emphasized  by  Love  in  his  study  of  agricultural  competency 
factors. (28)  Burton  found  a strong  need  for  more  competent  agricultural 
salesmen  and  more  technical  training  in  agricultural  mechanics. (8) 

Douglas  found  that  24%  of  the  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  needed 
technical  college  level  training. (12)  Soper  found  that  agricultural 
field  men  needed  higher  levels  of  skill  than  agricultural  mechanics  and 
they  should  keep  up  to  date  on  machinery  and  farm  practices. (38)  The 
two-year  agriculture  machinery  technician  program  has  achieved  some  popu- 
larity in  recent  years  and  is  offered  as  a supporting  area  in  many  of 
our  leading  agricultural  colleges  and  universities  and  also  in  community 
and  junior  colleges  but  their  objectives  differ  from  a four-year  program. 
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The  two-year  technician  program  has  as  its  objectives  the  develop- 
ment of  high  degrees  of  skill  in  the  servicing,  adjustment,  and  opera- 
tion of  agricultural  machinery.  The  areas  outside  of  this  field,  by 
necessity,  must  be  limited  to  those  courses  which  contribute  directly  to 
comprehension  and  success  in  the  major  field.  The  two-year  type  program 
cannot  develop,  in  depth,  such  supporting  areas  as  business  administra- 
tion, economics,  physical  science,  and  industrial  education.  The  result 
is  that  a graduate  of  these  programs  may  find  that  he  is  handicapped  in 
promotion  to  those  positions  which  require  the  baccalaureate  degree,  and 
many  management  positions  carry  this  requirement.  Four-year  industrial 
technology  programs  are  quite  common  in  many  areas  of  industrial  endea- 
vors, and  most  of  them  have  strong  programs  of  management  training  along 
with  their  technical  curricula.  One  of  the  intentions  of  this  study  was 
to  determine  which  of  these  technical  courses  could  be  profitably  uti- 
lized in  a training  program  for  agricultural  machinery  technicians.  An 
institution  which  already  has  a strong  technical  program  should  be  able 
to  expand  their  offerings  in  this  direction  with  a minimum  of  additional 
classes,  faculty,  and  facilities. 

Possible  fringe  benefits  of  this  study  are  that  programs  constructed 
on  its  guidelines  would  prove  useful  as  in-service  training  programs  for 
agriculture  teachers  who  desire  to  develop  or  update  their  competencies 

: 

in  the  agricultural  machinery  field.  The  study  could  also  prove  helpful 

L 

to  technical  schools  that  are  interested  in  establishing  or  upgrading 

h 

their  programs  in  this  specific  field  by  providing  current  data  which 
reflects  the  opinions  and  needs  of  the  agricultural  machinery  industry. 

t 
i 

I 
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High  school  counselors  might  also  find  the  study  useful  by  pro- 
viding information  to  them  that  would  be  helpful  in  their  guidance  of 
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students  that  express  Interest  In  or  display  talent  in  this  occupational 
field. 

Limitations  of  Study 

The  scope  of  this  study  was  limited  to  obtaining  a sample  of  opin~ 
ions  of  selected  American  agricultural  machinery  manufacturers  or  dis~ 
tributors  and  compiling  these  findings  in  the  development  of  a training 
program  which  would  most  nearly  meet  the  machinery  technician  needs  of 
that  particular  industry.  The  study  was  concerned  only  with  those 
materials  and  skills  which  were  most  likely  to  have  a significance  in- 
fluence on  the  success  of  an  agricultural  machinery  technologist. 


Definition  of  Terms 

Agricultural  Machinery  Technician:  One  whose  primary  job  involves 

the  implementation  of  engineering  function  into  industrial  reality  in  the 
production,  sales,  or  servicing  of  agricultural  machinery. 

Engineer:  One  whose  activities  may  be  characterized  as  inter- 

pretating scientific  content  for  practical  usage. 

Field  Renr esentat Ive : A manufacturer's  agent  whose  prime  respon- 

sibility is  to  assure  customer  satisfaction  in  the  operation  or  perform- 
ance of  his  product. 

Fluid  Power:  That  area  dealing  with  the  transmission  of  energy 

through  fluids  (liquids  or  gases)  under  pressure. 

Hydraulics:  The  transmission  of  energy  through  liquids  under  pres- 

sure. 

Hvdro-pneumatic : The  generation  of  hydraulic  pressure  by  the  appli- 

cation of  compressed  gases. 
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Pneumatics!  The  transmission  of  energy  through  compressed  gases. 

Production  Supervisor:  One  who  supervises  the  assembly  or  con- 

struction of  an  industrial  product  or  some  part  of  an  industrial  product. 

Quality  Control  Supervisor:  One  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to 

see  that  minimum  quality  standards  of  production  are  met. 

Technician:  One  whose  activities  deal  with  the  implementation  of 

the  engineering  function  into  industrial  reality. 

Technology:  The  inclusive  term  applied  to  the  total  general  educa- 

tional, professional,  and  technical  information  that  make  up  a technical 
field. 

Block:  A logical  grouping  of  courses  or  machines  which  go  to  make 

up  a subject  area  or  division  of  an  area. 

Industrial  Consultant:  A person  from  the  agricultural  machinery 

manufacturing  industry  who  is  knowledgeable  of  the  training  require- 
ments of  agricultural  machinery  technicians. 

Mean  Score!  The  average  score. 

Grand  Mean:  The  average  mean  score. 

Standard  Deviation:  A calculated  unit  of  variance  from  the  mean  or 

grand  mean. 

Chi  Square  Test;  A non-par ame trie  test  of  significance  utilizing  the 
formula  (o-e)^ 
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Hvnntheslfi 

A significant  amount  of  agreement  will  be  found  among  agricultural 
machinery  manufacturers  as  to  the  course  selection  and  course  content  of 
a curriculum  for  use  in  training  agricultural  machinery  technicians. 

PrnppHnrg 

The  basic  curriculum  was  developed  by  dividing  the  critical  educa* 
tional  areas  into  blocks  of  proposed  courses.  These  blocks  contained 
most  of  the  common  classes  offered  in  that  area.  Each  class  was  given 
a five-point  rating  scale  and  when  combined  these  make  up  one  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  questionnaire. 

The  second  part  consisted  of  blocks  of  agricultural  machines  divided 
according  to  purpose  or  function.  These  were  also  given  rating  scales  to 
evaluate  their  importance  for  inclusion  into  specific  agricultural  cour- 
ses. A five-point  rating  scale  was  used  for  both  parts  of  the  question- 
naire . 

A group  of  industrial  consultants  representing  a stratified  crobs- 
section  of  agricultural  machinery  manufacturers  was  used  to  rate  the 
value  of  each  of  the  variables  in  the  questionnaire.  These  consultants 
held  positions  of  responsibility  within  their  companies  and  were  know- 
ledgeable of  the  qualifications  of  agricultural  machinery  technicians. 

The  final  selection  of  classes  and  course  content  was  determined  by 
the  overall  rating  which  each  variable  received  from  the  compiled  ques- 
tionnaires. 

The  statistical  treatment  of  this  data  is  covered  in  the  following 
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Assumptions 

1.  The  Inventory  instrument  was  assumed  to  be  sufficiently  adequate 
to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  machinery  industry. 

2.  The  judgment  of  the  Industrial  Consultants'  was  a satisfactory 
basis  for  selection  of  courses  and  course  content. 

I 3.  The  sample  was  adequate  for  the  population  studied. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

Chapter  I introduces  the  problem*  outlines  the  scope  of  the  study* 
and  describes  the  procedure  to  be  followed. 

Chapter  II  includes  a brief  review  of  the  literature  relevant  to  the 

j 

study. 

Chapter  III  describes  the  collection  and  treatment  of  the  data*  and 
presents  the  findings  of  the  research. 

Chapter  IV  includes  a summary  of  the  study*  lists  conclusions  and 
recommendations*  and  makes  suggestions  for  further  study. 
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CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  RELATED  RESEARCH 

The  field  of  technician  training  Is  a relatively  new  one  and  the 
type  program  for  training  agricultural  machinery  technicians  Is  one  of 
the  newest  of  all.  The  demand  for  this  type  of  technician  was  created 
by  the  Increased  complexity,  cost,  and  popularity  of  agricultural  ma~ 
chlnery.  In  his  study  of  Minnesota  farms,  Sandahl  found  that  during  the 
ten-year  period  prior  to  1960,  the  number  of  tractors  Increased  50%,  com- 
bines 245%,  corn  pickers  111%,  and  pickup  balers  780%. (37)  The  servic- 
ing of  this  growing  family  of  machines,  placed  great  strain  on  existing 
training  programs.  The  result  has  been  a rapid  Increase  In  programs,  to 
produce  qualified  personnel  to  fill  the  need.  Clary,  In  1965,  found  28 
states  planning  new  programs. (9)  Most  of  these  existing  and  planned 
programs  are  of  the  two-year  of  Associate  of  Arts  type.  Programs  of 
this  type  are  found  at  Alfred  Agriculture  and  Technical  College  at  Al- 
fred, New  York;  Hutchinson  Junior  College  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas;  Michi- 
gan State  University  at  Tast  Lansing,  Michigan;  and  many  other  Institu- 
tions of  learning. 

Since  this  type  program  Is  relatively  new,  few  studies  have  been 
made  that  pertain  to  a four-year  agricultural  machinery  technology  and 
most  are  supportive  In  nature.  The  study  by  Larson  revealed  that  train- 
ing In  farm  power  and  machinery  on  the  college  level  was  found  Inade- 
quate. (25)  The  study  by  Lechner  found  that  twelve  areas  had  been  rated 
as  "very  Important"  but  training  had  not  been  adequately  provided  In 
present  training  programs. (26)  The  top  ranked  Item  was  maintaining  and 
repairing  tractors  and  engines. 


\ 
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Soper,  in  his  study  of  the  abilities  needed  by  young  men  employed 
by  farm  machinery  dealers,  found  that  the  manager,  assistant  manager, 
and  salesmen  need  to  have  an  understanding  of  production  agriculture  as 
well  as  of  the  farm  machinery  business. (38) 

Love  found  in  his  study  of  competencies  needed  ^ enter  and  ^ ad- 
vance in  off-farm  occupations  that  managers  needed  high  levels  of  com- 
petency in  agricultural  mechanics  XQ  enter  and  to  advance  in  this  job 
title  group. (28)  Salesmen  needed  high  levels  of  competency  in  agricul- 
tural mechanics  ^ enter  and  ^ advance  in  their  field  as  did  parts 
managers.  Bookkeepers  needed  only  low  levels  of  competency  in  agricul- 
tural mechanics  ^ enter  their  field  but  it  increased  to  meditam  levels 
to  advance.  Mechanics  needed  medium  levels  of  competency  in  agricul- 
tural mechanics  ^ enter  their  field  but  this  factor  increased  to  high 
levels  to  advance. 

Gentry,  in  his  study,  had  findings  similar  to  Love's  and  concluded 
that  with  the  exception  of  mechanical  competencies,  little  similarity 
was  observed  between  competencies  needed  for  farming  and  those  needed 
for  employment  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. (19) 

In  the  study  of  curriculum  needs  made  by  Douglas,  it  was  found  that 
fifty  percent  of  the  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  required  a high 
school  education  while  twenty-four  percent  needed  either  technical  or 
college  level  education. (12)  He  also  concluded  that  in-service  training 
programs  need  to  be  considered  for  teachers  of  agriculture  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  educational  requirements  of  the  non- farm  agrl<  Itural 
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In  Burton's  study  he  found  that  there  was  a need  for  training  in 
salesmanship  of  agricultural  equipment  and  also  a need  for  more  tech- 
nical training  in  agricultural  mechanics. (8)  He  found  that  automotive 
type  personnel  did  rather  poorly  in  some  similar  agricultural  occuap- 
tions. 

Longhurst,  in  his  study,  recommended  to  teacher  training  institu- 
tions that  more  training  should  be  given  in  courses  on  machinery  main- 
tenance, adjustment,  and  repair. (27) 

The  study  by  Sandahl  had  findings  similar  to  Longhurst's  in  regard 
to  agricultural  machinery  courses  and  also  found  a real  need  for  revision 
in  these  courses. (37) 

In  support  of  in-service  training  in  agricultural  mechanics  of 
agricultural  teachers  are  studies  by  Annis,  Hartzog,  and  Watkins. (3,  21, 
55)  They  found  that  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  agricultural 
mechanics  in  the  agriculture  curriculum.  In  order  to  promote  these  im- 
provements, teachers  need  to  be  retrained  and  the  teacher  training  in- 
stitutions need  to  update  their  facilities  and  training  programs  so 
graduates  will  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  agricultural 
industry. 

The  need  for  personnel  in  the  off-farm  technical  agricultural  occu- 
pations was  stressed  by  Michigan  State  University's  Teaching  Report. (11) 
They  found  that  each  graduate  had  at  least  ten  good  positions  to  choose 
from  at  salaries  which  ranged  from  $7200  to  $9600  per  year.  These  were 
not  agricultural  machinery  technicians  but  they  were  in  occupations  of  a 
similar  type  with  the  same  number  of  years  of  preparation  \diich  led  to 
the  Baccalaureate  Degree  in  Agricultural  Mechanization. 
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This  demand  has  given  rise  to  the  four-year  Agricultural  Mechani- 
zation programs  found  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Michigan 
State  University,  and  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

These  programs  are  broad  in  their  coverage  of  the  agricultural 
field  for  they  include  soil  conservation,  farm  buildings,  rural  elec- 
trification, and  food  processing.  It  becomes  obvious  that  their  objec- 
tives are  quite  different  than  this  study. 


CHAPTER  III 

COLLECTION,  PRESENTATION,  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

Selection  of  the  Industrial  Consultants 

The  selection  of  Industrial  Consultants  was  achieved  by  first 
stratifying  the  saraply  into  three  division.  These  divisions  were: 

1.  Tractors  over  15  drawbar  horsepower,  2.  Tractors  under  15  drawbar 
horsepower,  and  3.  Allied  agricultural  implements.  The  size  of  each 
division  was  determined  by  its  percentage  of  the  gross  sales  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  using  the  latest  available  sales  statistics.  In  this  j 

i 
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Study,  division  1.  represents  39.4%  of  the  sample,  division  2.  repre-  j 

sents  7.6%,  and  division  3.  represents  53.0%.  . 

The  Product  File  of  Tractor  and  Implement  Magazine  was  used  as  the  ' 

source  in  selecting  the  sample.  From  its  listings  the  three  sample 
divisions  were  extracted  utilizing  a table  of  random  numbers  with  num- 
bers assigned  to  each  manufacturer. 

It  was  felt  that  a sample  stratified  and  selected  in  this  manner 
would  be  representative  of  the  employment  potential  of  the  agricultural 
machinery  industry  and  be  reasonable  random  and  free  of  bias. 

The  size  of  the  sample  in  this  study  was  limited  by  sample  strati- 
fication. Only  twenty  manufacturers  of  strata  division  one,  (tractors 
over  15  drawbar  horsepower) , could  be  located  and  this  strata  was  to 
represent  approximately  forty  percent  of  the  sample.  This  limited  the 
sample  size  to  fifty  but  did  maintain  the  perspective  of  employment  po- 
tential in  the  agricultural  machinery  industry.  A complete  listing  of 
the  sample  can  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  this  study. 
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Collection  of  Data 

The  first  mailing  of  questionnaires  was  made  on  April  iO,  1969, 
Sixty  percent  of  the  questionnaires  were  returned  within  three  weeks. 

On  May  1,  1969,  a follow-up  was  mailed  to  the  forty  percent  not  returned 
by  that  date.  This  follow-up  resulted  in  the  return  of  an  additional 
thirty-two  percent  of  the  questionnaires.  The  overall  returns  was 
ninety-two  percent  of  the  original  sample*  The  high  percentage  of  the 
questionnaires  returned  was  indicative  of  the  interest  of  manufacturers 
in  the  development  of  this  type  of  training  program. 

Treatment  of  Data 

The  questionnaire  responses  of  the  industrial  consultants  were 
compiled  in  the  following  manner: 

The  one-to-five  rating  scale  responses  were  computed  to  determine 
the  mean  for  each  variable.  The  variables  with  the  highest  mean  scores 
were  the  logical  selection  within  the  limits  of  the  inherent  stratifica- 
tion of  the  curriculum.  Three  factors  were  considered  in  making  the 
final  selection  of  variables:  1,  Since  the  curriculum  requirements 

for  the  Baccalaureate  Degree  are  fixed  by  the  school,  these  must  be  met, 
2,  Since  the  agricultural  manufacturers  represent  the  future  employers 
of  the  graduates,  their  needs  should  be  met,  and  3,  The  individual 
students*  needs  are  also  important  and  should  be  considered. 

The  specific  content  of  agricultural  courses  was  determined  by  com- 
puting the  standard  deviation  of  the  consultants*  ratings  of  the  agri- 
cultural blocks.  The  most  desirable  units  for  inclusion  in  agricultural 


courses  were  those  that  lie  above  one  standard  deviation  below  the  mean 
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rating  score.  Those  scores  that  lie  below  this  point  could  be  con-' 
sidered  for  further  specialized  courses  or  expansion  of  the  program. 

A Chi-Square  test  of  significance  was  used  to  indicate  if  study 
findings  differed  significantly  from  normal  probability  distribution. 

Study  Findings  in  The  Selection  of  College  Courses 

In  this  section  of  the  questionnaire  the  college  courses  that  might 
contribute  to  the  success  of  an  Agriculture  Machinery  Technician  were 
divided  into  their  logical  groupings  and  each  was  assigned  a 1 to  5 rat- 
ing scale.  The  responses  were  tabulated  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
responses  by  their  position  on  the  rating  scale.  The  mean  score  was 
computed  by  dividing  the  summation  of  these  weighted  scores  on  each 
course  by  the  number  of  respondents  on  that  course. 

The  ranking  of  these  courses  according  to  theii*  mean  scores  should 
be  a valid  criteria  of  their  value  in  an  agriculture  machinery  techni- 
cian curriculum  according  to  the  best  judgement  of  the  Industrial  Con- 
sultants. 

The  actual  selection  of  courses  will  be  governed  by  curriculum  re- 
quirements of  each  particular  school.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Bacca- 
laureate Degree,  the  courses  must  be  selected  within  the  accreditation 
framework.  Examples  of  curriculum  construction  and  recommendations  will 
be  found  in  Chapter  4. 

The  Chi-Square  test  of  significance  indicated  that  the  findings  of 
this  study  were  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  signif icance.  This 
level  of  significance  indicates  that  the  Industrial  Consultants  were 
generally  in  agreement  on  the  value  of  machines  in  agricultural  machinery 


courses 
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A description  of  the  findings  of  this  study  for  each  block  of 
courses  is  contained  in  the  following  units. 


Automotive  Technology  Block 

The  automotive  technology  area  was  Included  in  the  sutdy  for  the 
benefit  of  those  schools  that  already  have  strong  automotive  technology 
programs  and  are  interested  in  expanding  into  the  agriculture  machinery 
area.  These  courses  reflect  the  common  offerings  in  the  automotive  field 
and  the  high  mean  scores  that  they  received  on  this  study  indicates  that 
they  would  also  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  student  in  an  agricul- 
tural machinery  technology  program. 

A listing  of  these  automotive  courses  and  their  mean  scores  follows. 
The  courses  are  ranked  according  to  their  indicated  value  to  agricul- 
tural machinery  technicians. 


Course  Title 


Mean  Score 


1.  Diesel  Engine  Diagnosis  and  Service  4.412 

2.  Engine  Diagnosis  and  Overhaul  4.324 

3.  Transmissions  and  Differentials  4.263 

4.  Fuels  and  Lubricants  4.212 

5.  Automotive  Electrical  Equipment  4.029 

6.  Automotive  Fundamentals  3.972 

7.  Small  Engine  Diagnosis  and  Service  3.943 

8.  Shop  Planning  and  Management  3.738 

9.  Brake  and  Front  End  Suspension  Systems  3.170 

10.  Advanced  Principles  of  Prime  Movers  3.118 


Business  Administration  Block 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  some  of  the  courses  in 
this  block  are  of  considerable  value  in  training  agricultural  machinery 
technicians.  Courses  in  business  organization  and  management  were 


indicated  to  be  of  greater  value  that  most  of  the  operational  or  skill- 
type  business  courses. 


TABLE  II 

Agricultural  Industry  Consultants'  Mean  Value-Rating  of  the 


Business  Administic'tion  Block 


Accounting 

Organization  and 
Administration 

Typing 

Labor  Economics 


Business  Lav 


Personnel  Management 
Production  Management 


Data  Processing 


Business  Machines 


Mean  Score 
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A listing  of  these  business  courses  and  their  '>aean  scores  follows. 
The  courses  are  ranked  according  to  their  Indicated  value  to  agricultural 
machinery  technicians. 


Course  Title 

Mean  Score 

1.  Organization  and  Administration 

3.742 

2 . Personnel  Management 

3.500 

3.  Accounting 

3.236 

4 . Labor  Economics 

2.879 

5 . Production  Management 

2.844 

6.  Business  Lav 

2.781 

7 . Typing 

2.472 

8.  Data  Processing 

2.412 

9.  Business  Machines 

2.182 

Mathematics  Block 

According  to  the  findings  of  this  study,  some  courses  In  this  block 
are  of  considerably  greater  value  to  agricultural  machinery  technicians 
than  other  courses.  The  findings  reveal  that  a student  preparing  to 
enter  this  field  will  find  College  Mathematics  the  most  valuable  course 
to  select.  The  information  in  this  study  is  indicative  of  the  type  of 
work  which  the  technician  is  expected  to  perform  in  industry. 

A listing  of  these  mathematics  courses  and  their  mean  scores  fol- 
lows. The  courses  are  ranked  according  to  their  indicated  value  to 
agrlcult\eral  machinery  technicians. 

Course  Title  Mean  Score 


1.  College  Mathematics 

2 . Modem  Mathematics 

3.  College  Algebra 

4.  Trigonometry 

5.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus 


4.094 

3.483 

3.400 

3.000 

2.586 
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TABLE  HI 

Agricultural  Industry  Consultants'  Mean  Value-Rating  of  the 


Mathematics  Block 


College  Mathematics 

College  Algebra 

Modei'i:  Kathemat  ics 

Trigonometry 

Analytic  Cecmietry  and 
Calculus 


Mean  Score 
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Natural  Science  Block 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  two  of  the  courses  listed 
would  be  of  considerably  greater  value  to  agricultural  machinery  tech- 
nicians  than  other  courses  in  the  block.  Soil  Science  and  Physics  are 
obviously  the  logical  choices  if  only  two  courses  are  to  be  selected. 

A listing  of  the'se  natural  science  courses  and  their  mean  scores 
follows.  The  courses  are  ranked  according  to  their  mean  value  to  agri- 
cultural machinery  technicians. 


Course  Title 

Mean  Score 

1.  Soil  Science 

3.636 

2 . Physics 

3.594 

3 . Chemistry 

3.000 

4.  Conservation  of  Renewable  Resources 

2.839 

5.  Climatology 

2.656 

6 . Geology 

2.626 

7 . Botany 

2.531 

8 . Biology 

2.438 

9.  Rocks  and  Minerals 

2.141 

10.5.  Bacteriology 

2.094 

10.5.  Zoology 

2.094 

12.  Genetics 

1.806 

Social  Science  Block 

According  to  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  Industrial  Consultants 
placed  greater  value  on  those  courses  dealing  with  economics,  banking, 
and  problems  of  labor  than  other  courses  in  this  block.  These  three 
areas  received  considerably  higher  value-ratings. 

A listing  of  these  social  science  courses  and  their  mean  scores  fol- 
lows. The  courses  are  ranked  according  to  their  mean  value  to  agricul- 
tural machinery  technicians- 
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Course  Title 


Mgan  gcorfc 


1 . Economics 

2.  Labor  Problems 

3.  Money  and  Banking 

4.  Public  Finance 

5.  Legislative  Procedure 
6.5.  Parliamentary  Procedure  • 
6.5.  Political  Science 


3.531 

3.161 

3.032 

2.677 

2.194 

1.969 

1.969 


Related  Technical  Courses  Block 

A wide  diversity  of  value-ratings  on  the  courses  within  this  block 
was  revealed.  Mean  scores  ranged  from  as  high  as  4.647  to  as  low  as  2.156 
on  the  flve-pclnt  rating  scale.  Careful  selection  of  related  technical 
courses  Is  In  order  If  the  curriculum  Is  to  be  of  maximum  value  to  the 
enrollees  and  to  their  future  employers. 


A listing  of  these  related  technical  courses  and  their  mean  scores 
follows.  The  courses  are  ranked  according  to  their  Indicated  value  to 
agricultural  machinery  technicians. 


Ciiurse  Title 

Mean  ^cor^ 

1.  Hydraulics 

4.647 

2.  Machine  Tools 

4.382 

3 . Welding 

4.324 

4.  Industrial  Safety 

3.972 

5.  Electricity 

3.971 

6.  Sheet  Metal 

3.941 

7 . Pneumatics 

3.848 

8.  Drafting 

3.824 

9 . Electronics 

3.424 

10 . Foundry 

3.382 

11.  Technology  of  Metals 

3.286 

12.  Industrial  Design 

3.235 

13.  Trade  and  Job  Analysis 

3.818 

14.  Basic  American  Industries 

2.636 

15.  Jig  and  Fixture  Production 

2.629 

16.  Process  Instrumentation 

2.618 

17.  Tool  and  Die  Production 

2.324 

18.  Wood  Technology 

2.156 

table  V 

Agricultural  Industry  Consultants'  Mean  Value-Rating  of  the 


Social  Science  Block 


Economics 


Labor  Problems 


Money  and  Banking 


Public  Finance 


Legislative  Procedure 
Parliamentary  Procedure 


Political  Science 


Mean  Score 


TABLE  VI 

Agricultural  Industry  Consultants'  Mean  Value-Rating  of  the 

Related  Technical  Courses  Block 


Drafting 
Electricity 
Electronics 
Wood  Technology 
Industrial  Design 
Industrial  Safety 
Welding 
Foundry 
Machine  Tools 
Sheet  Metal 


Hydraulics 


Pneumatics 


Jig  and  Fixture  Prod. 


Pr oce  s s Ins  t rumen  ta  t ion 


Tool  and  Die  Production 
Technology  of  Metals 
Trade  and  Job  Analysis 


Basic  American 
Industries 


Mean  Score 


study  Findings  ^ £he  aelectlgn  q|  Content  ffir  Specific  Agricultural 
Machinery  C2U£££& 

In  this  section  of  the  questionnaire,  the  common  agricultural 
machines  were  grouped  according  to  their  basic  function  or  purpose. 

Each  machine  was  assigned  a five-point  rating  scale  and  the  Industrial 
Consultants'  were  requested  to  rate  their  value  for  inclusion  as  instruc- 
tional units  in  agricultural  machinery  courses. 

The  mean  score  was  computed  for  each  machine  as  in  the  previous  part 
of  the  questionnaire.  In  addition  to  this  the  standard  deviation  was 
computed  for  each  of  the  machine  groups.  This  was  done  using  the  stand- 
ard formula  for  a sample  calculation  of  standard  deviation.  These  two 
figures,  the  mean  score  and  the  standard  deviation,  give  a valid  cri- 
teria for  ranking  the  machines  according  to  their  instructional  value 
and  establishing  limits  for  course  inclusion.  Specific  applications  are 
explained  in  Chapter  4. 

A description  of  the  findings  of  this  study  for  each  block  of  ma- 
chines is  contained  in  e following  units:  (The  line  indicates  the 

lower  limits  for  inclusion. 

Planting  and  Tillage  Equipment  Block 

The  Industrial  Consultants'  value-ratings  of  the  equipment  in  this 
block  was  used  to  determine  if  machines  were  to  be  included  in  specific 
agricultural  machinery.  Those  courses  which  lie  above  one  standard  devi- 
ation below  the  mean  of  the  block  were  considered  of  sufficient  value  to 
justify  inclusion.  The  grand  mean  is  4.0177,  and  the  standard  deviation 
is  .037.  One  standard  deviation  below  the  mean  is  3.990,  and  this  is 
the  lower  limit  for  inclusion  in  agricultural  machinery  courses. 
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A listing  of  this  equipment  and  mean  scores  follows:  The  equipment 
is  ranked  according  to  its  value  to  agricultural  machinery  courses* 

Equipment  Mean  Score 


1. 

Disk  Harrows 

4.433 

2. 

Disk  Plows 

4.323 

3. 

Moldboard  Plows 

4.207 

4. 

Grain  Drills 

4.192 

5. 

Chisel  and  Subsurface  Plows 

4.186 

6. 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

4.185 

7. 

Sorghum>  Peanut » and  Pea  Planters 

4.111 

8. 

Multiple  Use  Drills 

4.037 

9. 

Sub-Surface  Tillage  Tools  and  Fielu  Cultivators 

4.036 

10.5. 

Cotton  Planters 

4.000 

10.5. 

Rotary  Plows 

4.000 

12. 

Spike  Tooth  Harrows 

3.800 

13. 

Land  Rollers  and  Pulverizers 

3.714 

14. 

Potato  Planters 

3.448 

15. 

Transplanting  and  Plant  Seeding  Machines 

3.393 

16. 

Grass-Sprig  Planters 

3.346 

17. 

Beet  and  Bean  Planters 

3.250 

Harvesting  Equipment  Block 

The  Industrial  Consultants^  value-ratings  of  equipment  in  this  block 
has  a grand  mean  of  3.878  with  a standard  deviation  of  .052.  One  stand- 
ard deviation  below  the  grand  mean  is  3.826»  and  this  is  the  lower  limit 
for  inclusion  in  agricultural  machinery  courses. 

A listing  of  this  equipment  and  its  mean  score  follows.  The  equip- 


ment is  ranked  according  to  its 
ses. 


Equipment 

1 . Combines 

2.  Corn  Harvesters 

3.  Field  Choppers 

4.  Mowing  Machines 

5.  Forage  Blowers 

6.  Pickup  Balers 


value  to  agricultural  machinery  cour- 


Mean  Score 

4.750 

4.483 

4.406 

4.250 

4.188 

4.125 


table  VII 

Agricultural  Industry  Consultants'  Mean  Value-Rating  of  the 

Planting  and  Tillage  Equipment  Block 

Primary  Tillage 
Equipment  (Plows) 

A,  Moldboard 


B.  Disk 

C.  Rotary 

D.  Chisel  and  Sub- 
surface 

11.  Secondary  Tillage 

Equipment  (Harrows) 

A.  Disk 

B.  Spike-Tooth 

C.  Spring-Tooth 

111.  Special  Seedbed  Tools 

A.  Land  Rollers  and 
Pulverizers 

B.  Sub-Surface 
Tillage  Tools  & 
Field  Cultivators 

IV,  Row  Crop  Planters 

A.  Cotton 

B.  Corn 

C.  Sorghum,  Pea,  and 
Peanut 

D,  Beet  & Bean 

E,  Potato 

F,  Transplanting  & 
Plant-Seed ing 
Machines 

V,  Drill  Planters 

A,  Grain  Drills 

B,  Multiple-Use  Drills 

C,  Grass-Sprig  Planter 


Mean  Score 


1 
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Equipment 

Mean  Score 

7. 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 

4.097 

8. 

Hay  Conditioners 

4.063 

9. 

Windrowers 

4.000 

10. 

Cotton  Harvesters 

3.906 

11. 

Grain  Augers  and  Conveyors 

3.875 

12. 

Bale  Loaders 

3.645 

13. 

Potato  Diggers 

3.290 

14. 

Vegetable  Pickers 

3.250 

15. 

Peanut  Harvesters 

2.900 

Weed  and  Pest  Control  Equipment  Block 

The  Industrial  Consultants*  value-rating  of  equipment  in  this  block 
has  a grand  mean  of  3.610  with  a standard  deviation  of  .048.  One  stand- 
ard deviation  below  the  grand  mean  is  3.562,  and  this  is  the  lower  limit 
for  inclusion  in  agricultural  machinery  courses. 

A listing  of  this  equipment  and  its  mean  score  follows.  The  equip- 
ment is  ranked  according  to  its  indicated  value  to  agricultural  machinery 
courses . 


Equipment 

Mean  Score 

1. 

Hydraulic  Sprayers 

4.179 

2. 

Hydro-Pneumatic  Sprayers 

3.964 

3,__ 

Blower  Sprayers 

3.929 

4.5. 

Flame  Application  Equipment 

3.379 

4.5. 

Orchard  Dusters 

3.379 

6. 

Electronic  Dusters 

3.148 

7. 

Aircraft  Dusters 

3.036 

8. 

Aircraft  Sprayers 

3.017 

Irrigation  Equipment  Block 

The  Industrial  Consultants*  value-rating  of  equipment  in  this  block 
has  a grand  mean  of  4,018  with  a standard  deviation  of  .032.  One  stand- 
ard deviation  below  the  grand  mean  is  3.983,  and  this  is  the  lower  limit 
for  inclusion  in  agricultural  machinery  courses. 
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TABLE  DC 

Agricultural  Industry  Consultants'  Mean  Value  Rating  of  the 

VJeed  and  Pest  Control  Equipment  Block 

_ 4 i i 


I.  Flame  Application 
Equi pmen  t 

II.  Chemical  Applicatio 
Equipment 

A.  Sprayers 

1.  Hydraulic 

2.  Hydro- 
Pneumatic 

3 . Blower 

4.  Aircraft 

B.  Dusters 

1.  Orchard 

2.  Electronic 

3.  Aircraft 


Mean  Score 


M 


I 


J 
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A listing  or  this  equipment  and  mean  scores  follows  with  the  equip- 
ment ranked  according  to  its  value  to  agricultural  machinery  courses* 


EQuinment  Mean  Score 


1.  Pumps  and  Pump  Drives  4*400 

2.  Sprinkler  Systems  4*167 

3.  Power  Units ‘ 4.063 

4.  Self  Propelled  Sprinklers  3.938 

5.  Land  Levelers  3.548 


Farm  Power  Equipment  Block 

The  value-rating  of  equipment  in  this  block  by  Industrial  Consultants 
has  a grand  mean  of  4.530  with  a standard  deviation  of  .048.  One  stand- 
ard deviation  below  the  grand  mean  is  4.482  and  this  is  the  lower  limit 
for  inclusion  in  agricultural  machinery  courses. 

A listing  of  this  equipment  and  its  mean  score  follow.  The  equip- 
ment is  ranked  according  to  its  value  to  agricultural  machinery  courses. 


Equipment 


Mean  Score 


1.  Diesel  Engines 

2.  Vheel  Type  Tractors 

3.  Gasoline  Engines 

4^ Four-Wheel  Drive  Type  Tractors 

5,  Track  Type  Tractors 

6.  Liquified  Petroleum  Engines 


4.875 

4.833 

4.719 

4.517 

4.300 

3.968 


TABLE  X 
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Agricultural  Industry  Consultants*  Mean  Value-Rating  of  the 

Irrigation  Equipment  Block 


T.  Pumps  and  Pump 
Drives 

II.  Power  Units 

III.  Sprinkler  Systems 

IV.  Self-Propelled 
Sprinklers 

V.  Land  Levelers 


Mean  Score  1234 


TABLE  XX 
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Agricultural  Industry  Consultants'  Mean  Value-Rating  of  the 


I.  Tractors 


A. 

Wheel  Type 

Tractors 

B. 

Track  Type 

Tractors 

C. 

Four-Wheel 

Drive  Type 

Tractors 

II»  Engines 

A.  Gasoline 
Engines 

B.  Diesel  Engines 

C.  Liquified 
Petroleum 
Engines 


Mean  Score 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  construct  a curriculum  of  courses 
that  would  be  of  greatest  value  In  training  agricultural  machinery  tech- 
nicians and  to  select  the  most  desirable  content  for  specific  agricul- 
tural machinery  courses  for  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

The  data  for  this  study  was  secured  by  surveying  a stratified  ran- 
dom sample  of  agricultural  machinery  manufacturers  and  distributors.  The 
responses  from  the  questionnaires  were  tabulated  to  determine  the  most 
desirable  courses  and  course  content. 

The  review  of  the  literature  Is  mostly  supportive  In  nature.  No 
identical  studies  were  located.  Many  studies  were  located  which  showed 
the  need  for  additional  college-level  training  in  agricultural  machinery. 
Interviews  with  executives  of  major  machinery  manufacturers  revealed 
that  a training  program  of  this  type  was  long  overdue.  This  type  pro- 
gram could  fill  an  Indicated  need  for  in-service  training  of  agricultural 
teachers  in  the  area  of  agricultural  machines  as  several  studies  indi- 
cated this  need. 

Conclusions 

According  to  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  following  conclusions 
were  formulated: 

1.  The  Agricultural  Consultants  displayed  considerable  agree- 
ment in  their  selection  of  college  courses  for  the  curri- 
culum to  train  agricultural  machinery  technicians.  Wide 
variations  in  mean  scores  were  found  In  all  areas  sampled. 
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2,  There  was  significant  agreement  among  the  Industrial  Con- 
sultants concerning  the  value  of  the  various  agricultural 
machines  in  agricultural  machinery  courses.  A Chi-Square 
test  for  significance  indicated  that  the  results  were  sig* 
nificant  at  the  ,05  level  of  significance. 


Recommendations  on  Selection  of  College  Courses 

On  the  basis  of  data  collected  ar.d  reported  in  this  study,  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  on  selection  of  college  courses  appear  feasible; 

1.  The  courses  with  the  highest  mean  scores  in  each  block 
should  be  the  most  valuable  to  agricultural  machinery 
students  and,  therefore,  are  the  logical  choices  within 
the  framework  of  each  institution's  requirements, 

2,  In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  in  the  questionnaire, 
a course  in  technical  writing  would  be  valuable  in  the 
curriculum.  This  recommendation  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  suggestions  made  by  Industrial  Consultants.  (See 
Appendix  F) 

The  Curriculum  requirements  of  a typical  four-year  college  with  a 
strong  technical  program  is  shown  in  Table  XII,  The  application  of  the 
findings  of  this  study  in  planning  an  agricultural  machinery  program  is 
shown  in  Table  XIII.  A program  planned  in  this  manner  should  be  of 
maximum' value  to  the  enrollee  and  he,  as  a graduate,  should  be  of  maxi- 
mum value  to  his  future  employer. 


Recommendat ions  on  Content  of  Specific  Agricultural  Machinery  Courses 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  collected  and  reported  in  this  study,  the 
following  recommendations  appear  to  be  feasible: 

1.  If  the  institution  already  has  a strong  automotive  and 
industrial  education  program  to  build  on,  the  addition  of 
the  three  courses  presented  in  Tables  XIV,  XV,  add  XVI 
should  meet  the  needs  of  most  students  and  equip  them  for 
successful  entry  into  this  field, 

2,  If  the  institution  does  not  have  a strong  automotive  or 
industrial  education  program  it  will  be  necessary  to 
either  develop  these  programs  or  expend  considerable  more 
time  developing  an  adequate  background  of  understanding 
and  theory  for  their  students. 


M' 
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TABLE  XII 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACCALAUREATE 
DEGREE  IN  TECHNOLOGY 

I.  Coimnunications  Area  9 Hrs. 

A.  English  Composition  I 3 Hrs. 

B.  English  Composition  II  3 Hrs. 

C.  Basic  Speech  3 Hrs. 

II.  Humanities  Area  8 Hrs. 

A.  Literature  3 Hrs. 

III.  Natural  Science  Area  10  Hrs. 

A.  Biological  Science  5 Hrs. 

B.  Physical  Science  5 Hrs. 

IV.  Social  Science  Area  10  Hrs. 

A.  History  3 Hrs. 

V,  Mathematics  Area  3 Hrs. 

VI.  General  Psychology  3 Hrs. 

VII.  Health  Area  4 Hrs. 

VIII.  Business  Administration  9 Hrs. 

IX.  Technical  Courses  and  Electives  68  Hrs. 

Total  Hrs.  124 
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TABLE  XIII 

CURRICULUM  FOR  TRAINING  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  TECHNICIANS 


I,  Coiraminications  Area 

A,  English  Composition  I 3 Hrs. 

B,  English  Composition  II  3 Hrs, 

C,  Basic  Speech  3 Hrs. 

II,  Humanities  Area 

A,  Literature  3 Hrs, 

B,  Humanities  Electives  5 Hrs, 

III,  Natural  Science  Area 

A,  Biological  Science  6 Hrs, 

1,  Conservation  of  Renewable 

Resources  3 Hrs, 

2,  Botany  3 Hrs, 

B,  Physical  Science  6 Hrs, 

1,  Soil  Science  3 Hrs, 

2,  Physics  3 Hrs, 

IV,  Social  Science  Area 

A,  History  " 3 Hrs, 

B,  Economics  3 Hrs, 

C,  Labor  Problems  3 Hrs, 

D,  Money  and  Banking  3 Hrs, 

V,  Mathematics  Area 

A,  College  Mathematics  3 Hrs, 


VI,  General  Psychology 


VII . Health  Area 


A. 

Physical  Education  or  ROTC 

4 

Hrs, 

VIII, 

Business  Administration  Area 

A. 

Accounting 

3 

Hrs. 

B. 

Organization  and  Administration 

3 

Hrs. 

C. 

Personnel  Management 

3 

Hrs. 

IX. 

Technical  Courses  and  Electives 

A. 

Hydraulics 

3 

Hrs. 

B. 

Machine  Tools 

3 

Hrs. 

C. 

Welding 

3 

Hrs. 

D. 

Industrial  Safety 

3 

Hrs, 

E. 

Engine  Diagnosis  and  Overhaul 

3 

Hrs. 

F. 

Diesel  Engine  Diagnosis  and 

Overhaul 

5 

Hrs. 

9 


8 


12 


12 


3 

3 

4 

9 
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Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs , 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 


6.  Transmissions  and  Differentials 

H.  Fuels  and  Lubricants 

I.  Electricity 

J.  Automotive  Electrical  Equipment 

K.  Automotive  Fundamentals 

L.  Small  Engine  Diagnosis  and  Overhaul 

M.  Drafting 

N.  Sheet  Metal 

O.  Planting  Tillage  and  Chemical 

Application  Equipment 
F.  Harvesting  Equipment 

Q.  Farm  Power  and  Irrigation  Equipment 

R.  Elective  Courses 

1.  Technical  Writing  (Suggested 
elective) 


3 Hrs. 
3 Hrs. 
3 Hrs. 
5 Hrs. 
3 Hrs. 
3 Hrs. 
3 Hrs. 
3 Hrs. 

3 Hrs. 
3 Hrs. 
3 Hrs. 
9 Hrs. 
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TABLE  XIV 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  COURSE  NO,  1 
COURSE  CONTENT 

Planting,  Tillage  and  Chemical  Application  Equipment 


I,  Primary  Tillage  Equipment  CPlows) 

A*  Moldboard 

B.  Disk 

C . Rotary 

D.  Chisel  and  Subsurface 

II.  Secondary  Tillage  Equipment  (Harrows) 

A*  Disk 
B.  Spring-Tooth 

III.  Special  Seedbed  Tools 

A*  Sub-Surface  Tillage  Tools  and  Field  Cultivators 

IV.  Row  Crop  Planters 

A.  Cotton 

B.  Com 

C.  Sorghum,  Pea,  knd  Peanut 

V.  Drill  Planters 

A.  Grain  Drills 

B,  Multiple-Use  Drills 

VI.  Chemical  Application  Equipment 

A.  Hydraulic  Sprayers 

B.  Hydro-Pneumatic  Sprayers 

C.  Blower  Sprayers 


TABLE  XV 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  COURSE  NO.  2 
COURSE  CONTENT 

Harvesting  Equipment 


I .  Combines 

II.  Cotton  Harvesters 

III.  Hay  Conditioners 

IV.  Pickup  Balers 

V.  Corn  Harvesters 

VI.  Field  Choppers 

VII.  Windrowers 

VIII.  Mowing  Machines 

IX.  Side  Delivery  Rakes 

X.  Forage  Blowers 

XI.  Grain  Augers  and  Conveyors 
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TABLE  XVI 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  COURSE  NO.  3 
COURSE  CONTENT 

FariD  Power  and  Irrigation  Equipment 


I.  Tractors 

A.  Wheel  Type  Tractors 

B.  Four-Wheel  Drive  Type  Tractors 

II.  Engines 

A,  Gasoline  Engines 

B.  Diesel  Engines 

III.  Irrigation  Equipment 

A.  Power  Units 

B.  Pumps  and  Pump  Drives 

C . Sprinkler  Systems 
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Recj^amendations  for  Further  S.tiidy 

1.  A study  should  be  made  to  develop  a plan  of  coordination 
with  area  high  schools  who  prepare  students  for  entry  into 
this  program. 

2.  A study  should  be  made  to  develop  detailed  courses  of  study 
for  each  of  the  agricultural  machinery  courses. 

3.  A similar  study  should  be  made  among  agricultural  educators 
to  compare  their  value-rating  with  those  of  industry  to 
detect  wide  variations  in  emphasis. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A CURRICULUM 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  TECHNOLOGY 


Please  rate  the  following  courses  as  to  their  value  for  Inclusion 
Into  the  curriculum  for  training  Agricultural  Machinery  Technicians. 
Circle  the  number  that.  In  your  opinion,  most  nearly  describes  the  cour- 
se's value* 

5 of  great  value  to  agriculture  machinery  technicians 
4 of  moderate  value  to  agriculture  machinery  technicians 
3 of  some  value  to  agriculture  machinery  technicians 
2 of  little  value  to  agriculture  machinery  technicians 
1 of  Insignificant  value  to  agriculture  machinery  technicians 


Automotive  Technology  Block 

Automotive  Fundamentals 
Engine  Diagnosis  and  Overhaul 
Brake  and  Front  End  Suspension  Systems 
Transmissions  and  Differentials 
Fuels  and  Lubricants 
Automotive  Electrical  Equipment 
Diesel  Engine  Diagnosis  and  Service 
Shop  Planning  and  Management 
Advanced  Principles  of  Prime  Movers 


Business  Administration  Block 


Accounting 

Organization  and  Administration 
Typing 

Labor  Economics 
Business  Law 
Personnel  Management 
Production  Management 
Data  Processing 
Business  Machines 


Mathematics  Block 


College  Mathematics 
College  Algebra 
Modern  Mathematics 


5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 


5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 


5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
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Trigonometry 

Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus 


5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 


Natural  Science  Block 


Soil  Science 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Geology 

Climatology 

Biology 

Zoology 

Botany 

Bacteriology 
Rocks  and  Minerals 
Agrostology 

Conservation  of  Renewable  Resources 
Genetics 


5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 


Social  Science  Block 


Economics 
Labor  Problems 
Money  and  Banking 
Public  Finance 
Legislative  Procedure 
Parliamentary  Procedure 
Political  Science 


5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 


Related  Technical  Courses  Block 


Drafting 
Electricity 
Electronics 
Wood  Technology 
Industrial  Design 
Industrial  Safety 
Welding 
Foundry 
Machine  Tools 
Sheet  Metal 
Hydraulics 
Pneumatics 

Jig  and  Fixture  Production 
Process  Instrumentation 
Tool  and  Die  Production 
Technology  of  Metals 
Trade  and  Job  Analysis 
Basic  American  Industries 


5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
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AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  BLOCK 


Please  rate  the  following  machines  as  to  their  value  for  inclusion 

as  instructional  units  in  specific  agricultural  machinery  courses  by 

circling  the  number.  The  values  of  the  ratings  are: 

5 of  great  value  to  agricultural  machinery  technicians 
4 of  moderate  value  to  agricultural  machinery  technicians 
3 of  some  value  to  agricultural  machinery  technicians 
2 of  little  value  to  agricultural  machinery  technicians 
1 of  insignificant  value  to  agricultural  machinery  technicians 


Planting  and  Tillage  Equipment 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


Primary  Tillage  Equipment  (Plows) 

A.  Moldboard 

B.  Disk 

C . Rotary 

D.  Chisel  and  Subsurface 
Secondary  Tillage  Equipment  (Harrows) 

A.  Disk 

B.  Spike-tooth 

C . Spring-tooth 
Special  Seedbed  Tools 

A.  Land  Rollers  and  Pulverizers 

B.  Sub-surface  Tillage  Tools  and  Field  Cultivators 
Row  Crop  Planters 

A.  Cotton 

B . Corn 

C.  Sorghum,  Pea,  and  Peanut 

D.  Beet  and  Bean 

E.  Potato 

F.  Transplanting  and  Plant-Seeding  Machines 
Drill  Planters 

A.  Grain  Drills 

B.  Multiple  Use  Drills 

C.  Grass-Sprig  Planter 


5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 


Harvesting  Equipment 


I .  Combines 

II.  Cotton  Harvesters 

III.  Hay  Conditioners 

IV.  Pickup  Balers 

V.  Vegetable  Pickers 

VI.  Potato  Diggers 


5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
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VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 


I. 

II. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


I. 


II. 


Corn  Harvesters 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Field  Choppers 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Windrowers 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Mowing  Machines 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Forage  Blowers 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Bale  Loaders 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Grain  Augers  and  Conveyors 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Peanut  Harvesters 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Weed  and  Pest  Control  Equipment 

Flame  Application  Equipment 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Chemical  Application  Equipment 

A.  Sprayers 

1. 

Hydraulic 

5 

4 

3- 

2 

1 

2. 

Hydro-Pneumatic 

5 

4 

3 

-f 

3. 

Blower 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4. 

Aircraft 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

B.  Dusters 

1. 

Orchard 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2. 

Electronic 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3. 

Aircraft 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Irrigation  Equipment 

Pumps  and  Pump  Drives 
Power  Units 
Sprinkler  Systems 
Self-Propelled  Sprinklers 
Land  Levelers 


5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 


Farm  Power  Equipment 


Tractors 

A.  Wheel  Type  Tractors 

B.  Track  Type  Tractors 

C.  Four-Wheel  Drive  Type  Tractors 
Engines 

A.  Gasoline  Engines 

B.  Diesel  Engines 

C.  Liquified  Petroleum  Engines 


5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
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SELECTED  AGRICULTURAL  MANUFACTURERS 


Caterpillar  Tractor  Company 
Allis  - Chalmers 
Minneapolis  Moline 
Ford  Motor  Company  - Tractor 
and  Implement  Division 
Massey  - Ferguson  Incorporated 
John  Deere  Company 
J.  I.  Case  Company 
Oliver  Corporation 
International  Harvester  Company 
Deutz  Diesel  Corporation 
Dimco  Manufacturing  Company 
Steiger  Manufacturing  Company 
Tradewings  Incorporated 
F W D Wagner  Corporation 
BMC-  Nuttfield  - Farm 
Machinery  Department 
Long  Manufacturing  Company 
Lister  Blackstone  Incorporated 
N.  F.  Nelson  Incorporated  - 
Tractor  Shovel  Division 
Hagi  Manufacturing  Company 
Versa  - Tractor 
Pennsylvania  Lawn  Products 
Company 

Gravely  Tractor  Division 
Jacobsen  Manufacturing  Company 
Simplicity  Manufacturing  Company 
Wheelhorse  Products  Incorporated 
M and  W Manufacturing  Company 
Winpower  Manufacturing  Company 
Avco  New  Idea 
Gehl  Company 

Brillion  Iron  Works,  Incorporated 
Wald on  Manufacturing  Company 
New  Holland  Manufacturing 
Company 

Richardson  Manufacturing  Company 
Western  Land  Roller  Company 
Owatonna  Manufacturing  Company 
Char  - Lynn 

Continental  Belton  Manufacturing 
Company 

Fox  River  Tractor  Company 
Papec  Machine  Company 
Lundell  Manufacturing  Company 
Buffalo  Turbine  Agriculture 
Equipment  Company 


Peoria,  Illinois 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Hopkins,  Minnesota 

Birmingham,  Michigan 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Woods ide.  New  York 
Fargo ^ North  Dakota 
Red  Lake  Falls,  Minnesota 
Tacoma,  Washington 
Portland,  Oregon 

Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania 
Tarboro,  North  Calolina 
Wood side.  New  York 

Clifton,  New  Jersey 
Clarion,  Iowa 
PlainvifcW,  Texas 

Waynesboro,  Virginia 
Dunbar,  West  Virginia 
Racine,  Wisconsin 
Prot  Washington,  Wisconsin 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
Gibson  City,  Illinois 
Newton,  Iowa 
Coldwater,  Ohio 
West  Bend,  Wisconsin 
Brillion,  Wisconsin 
Fairview,  Oklahoma 

New  Holland,  Pennsylvania 
Cawker  City,  Kansas 
Hastings,  Nebraska 
Owatonna,  Minnesota 
Eden  Prairie,  Minnesota 

Belton,  Texas 
Appleton,  Wisconsin 
Shortsville,  New  York 
Cherokee,  Iowa 

Gowanda,  New  York 
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Matthews  Company 
Harris  Harvester  Company 
Stam  Manufacturing  Company 
Farmhand  Incorporated 
H.  D.  Hudson  Manufacturing 
Company 

Kansas  City  Tractor  and  Implement 
Hesston  Manufacturing  Company 
Dempster  Manufacturing  Company 
Klughartt  Machine  Company 


Chrystal  Lake,  Illinois 
Fresno,  California 
Watseka,  Illinois 
Hopkins,  Minnesota 

Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas 
North  Kansas  City,  Mi::,souri 
Hesston,  Kansas 
Beatrice,  Nebraska 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS 

FAYETTEVt  LLE 


April  10.  1969 


We  are  presently  engaged  in  the  development  of  a four-year,  college- 
level  program  to  train  agricultural  machinery  technicians.  In  order 
to  make  this  program  as  effective  as  possible,  we  are  surveying  a 
selected  sample  of  agricultural  machinery  manufacturers  to  determine 
what  skills  and  training  are  most  desirable  for  this  type  of  personnel. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  agricultural  machinery  technician  should 
have  a strong  background  of  agricultural  experience,  a high  degree  -f 
mechanical  ability,  a knowledge  of  business  and  Its  administration,  and 
the  general  education  courses  necessary  to  obtain  proper  social  adjust- 
ment and  a baccalaureate  degree. 

This  study  has  two  purposes:  (1)  the  determination  of  courses  in  a 

college  curriculum  that  will  be  most  pertinent;  (2)  the  determination 
of  the  content  for  agricultural  machinery  courses  to  make  them  as 
beneficial  as  possilbe  to  the  student  and  his  future  employer. 

It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  would  complete  the  enclosed 
questionnaire  and  return  it  to  us  at  your  earliest  convenience.  We 
would  welcome  any  comments  and  suggestions  that  you  might  make  con- 
cerning this  program. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely. 


George  R.  Brooker 
University  of  Arkansas 


DEPARTMENT 
VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
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STUDY  FINDINGS  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  COLLEGE  COURSES 


Course  Title  Mean  Score 


Automotive  Technology  Block 

Diesel  Engine  Diagnosis  and  Service  4.412 
Engine  Diagnosis  and  Overhaul  4.324 
Transmissions  and  Differentials  4.265 
Fuels  and  Lubricants  4.212 
Automotive  Electrical  Equipment  4.029 
Automotive  Fundamentals  3.972 
Small  Engine  Diagnosis  and  Service  3.943 
Shop  Planning  arid  Management  3.758 
Brake  and  Front  End  Suspension  Systems  3.170 
Advanced  Principles  of  Prime  Movers  3.118 

Business  Administration  Block 

Organization  and  Administration  3.742 
Personnel  Management  3.500 
Accounting  3.236 
Labor  Economics  2.879 
Production  Management  2.844 
Business  Law  2.781 
Typing  2.472 
Data  Processing  2.412 
Business  Machines  2.182 

Mathematics  Block 

College  Mathematics  4.094 
Modern  Matheitatics  4.483 
College  Algebra  3.400 
Trigonometry  3.000 
Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  2.586 

Natural  Science  Block 

Soil  Science  3.636 
Physics  3.594 
Chemistry  3.000 
Conservation  of  Renewable  Resources  2.839 
Climatology  2.656 
Geology  2.626 
Botany  2.531 
Biology  2.438 


Course  Title 


Mean  Score 


Rocks  and  Minerals  2.194 
Zoology  2.094 
Bacteriology  2 . 094 
Agrostology  2 . 033 
Genetics  1.806 

Social  Science  Block 

Economics  3.531 
Labor  Problems  3.161 
Money  and  Banking  3.032 
Public  Finance  2.677 
Legislative  Procedure  2.194 
Parliamentary  Procedure  1.969 
Political  Science  1.969 

Related  Technical  Courses  Block 

Hydraulics  4.647 
Machine  Tools  4.382 
Welding  4.324 
Industrial  Safety  3.972 
Electricity  3 . 971 
Sheet  Metal  3.941 
Pneumatics  3 . 848 
Drafting  3.824 
Electronics  3.424 
Foundry  3.382 
Technology  of  Metals  3.286 
Industrial  Design  3.235 
Trade  and  Job  Analysis  2.818 
Basic  American  Industries  2.636 
Jig  and  Fixture  Production  2.629 
Process  Instrumentation  2.618 
Tool  and  Die  Production  2.324 
Wood  Technology  2.156 


STUDY  FINDINGS  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  CONTENT 
FOR  SPECIFIC  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  COURSES 

Course  Title  Mean  Score 

Planting  and  Tillage  Equipment  Block 

Disk  Harrow  4.433 

Disk  Plow  4.323 

Moldboard  Plow  4.207 

Grain  Drills  4.192 

Chisel  and  Subsurface  Plow  4.186 

Spring-Tooth  Harrow  4.185 

Sorghum,  Pea,  and  Peanut  Row  Crop  Planter  4.111 

Multiple  Use  Drills  4.037 

Sub-Surface  Tillage  Tools  and  Field  Cultivators  4.036 

Rotary  Plow  4.000 

Cotton  Row  Crop  Planter  4.000 

Spike-Tooth  Harrow  3.800 

Land  Rollers  and  Pulverizers  3.714 

Potato  Row  Crop  Planter  3.448 

Transplanting  and  Plant-Seeding  Machines  3.393 

Grass-Sprig  Planter  3.346 

Beet  and  Bean  Row  Crop  Planter  3.250 

Harvesting  Equipment  Block 

Combines  4.750 

Corn  Harvesters  4.483 

Field  Choppers  4.406 

Mowing  Machines  4.250 

Forage  Blowers  4.188 

Pickup  Balers  4.125 

Side  Delivery  Rakes  4.097 

Hay  Conditioners  4.063 

Windrower s 4 . 000 

Cotton  Harvesters  3.906 

Grain  Augers  and  Conveyors  3.875 

Bale  Loaders  3.645 

Potato  Diggers  3.290 

Vegetable  Pickers  3.250 

Peanut  Harvesters  2.900 

Weed  and  Pest  Control  Equipment  Block 

Hydraulic  Sprayer  4.179 

Hydro-Pneumatic  Sprayer  3.964 

Blower  3,929 

Flame  Application  Equipment  3.379 


Course  Title 


Mean  Score 


Orchard  Duster  3.379 
Electronic  Duster  3.148 
Aircraft  Duster  3.036 
Aircraft  Sprayer  3.017 

Irrigation  Equipment  Block 

Pumps  and  Pump  Drives  4.400 
Sprinkler  Systems  4.167 
Power  Units  4.063 
Self-Propelled  Sprinklers  3.938 
Land  Levelers  3.548 

Farm  Power  Equipment  Block 

Diesel  Engine  4.875 
Wheel  Type  Tractor  4.833 
Gasoline  Engine  4.719 
Four-Wheel  Drive  Type  Tractor  4.517 
Track  Type  Tractor  4.300 
Liquified  Petroleum  Engine  3.968 
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COMMENTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CONSULTANTS 


’’Your  planned  program  Is  very  exciting  as  it  is  something  this  country 
has  needed  for  years.  Some  of  the  existing  trade  schools  are  a great 
help,  but  they  fall  short  of  what  is  required  for  the  service  manager 
or  director  of  field  services." 

"I  personally  feel  this  will  be  a good  course  for  the  school  to  con- 
duct, for  the  agricultural  field  is  very  broad  and  it  is  not  a fluctu- 
ating business  like  in  some  other  areas." 

"The  main  problem  we  have  with  young  people  today  is  with  their  com- 
municative ability.  This  involves  report  writing  and  making  oral 
presentations.  It  makes  no  difference  how  intelligent  a person  is; 
if  he  can't  clearly  describe  his  thoughts  and  ideas  he  usually  fails 
within  our  organization." 

"Business  report  writing  and  public  speaking  should  be  included  as 
required  courses  as  they  are  vital  to  a successful  career.  In  our 
business,  a good  mechanical  aptitude  also  is  vital,  but  you  seem  to 
have  this  area  well  covered." 

"The  undersigned  believes  that  a semester  of  public  speaking  and  a 
comprehensive  course  in  essay  writing  or  composition  including  spelling 
and  sentence  structure  is  very  essential  today." 

"We  also  feel  that  a short  course  in  Psychology  which  would  relate  to 
the  handling  of  people,  would  be  valuable.  Today  a supervisor,  to 
be  able  to  utilize  manpower,  nmst  have  the  ability  to  recognize  the 
strong  points  and  weaknesses  of  the  personnel  with  whom  he  works." 

"We  would  like  to  suggest  that  some  course  be  offered  in  crop  drying 
and  servicing  of  the  equipment  used  in  crop  drying  installations. 

This  is  a large  field  now  and  is  growing  rapidly,  and  it  is  our  ex- 
perience that  very  few  people  are  trained  to  maintain  and  service 
this  equipment.  We  feel  that  some  consideration  should  be  given 
along  these  lines." 

"We  would  certainly  stress  diesel  engine  diagnosis  and  service  as 
being  of  great  value  to  agricultural  machinery  technicians,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  increasing  trend  toward  the  use  of  diesel  in  most 
of  this  equipment." 

"Practical  experience  is  needed  more  than  theory." 

"Few  salesmen  have  the  ability  to  express  themselves,  particularly 
when  placed  in  front  of  even  a small  group  of  people.  Today's  selling 
and  sales  training  does  involve  group  tactics.  The  practice  of  draw- 
ing word  pictures  is,  of  course,  basic  selling." 
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"In  American  business,  we  need  people  who  will  accept  responsibility 
and  carry  that  load  gracefully," 

"The  Business  Administration  block  on  your  questionnaire  looks  very 
good,  and  most  of  the  Social  Science  block  would  be  helpful." 

"In  addition  to  the  technical  training  they  get,  I would  certainly 
be  in  favor  of  seeing  a well-rounded  individual  applying  for  a job 
showing  Interest,  aptitude,  and  a sincere  desire  to  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility necessary  to  operate  today's  business." 

"What  about  technical  writing." 

"Very  interesting," 
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EXPLANATION  OF  CHI  SQO^  TEST  SCORES 
x2  (chi  square)  * 


Four  degrees  of  freedom  are  used.  According  to  the  table  of 
critical  values  of  chi  square  P - 13.28  at  the  .01  level. 


Example: 

Farm  Pjwer  Rt^nipment  Block 

Value  of  wheel  type  tractors  as  contest  for  specific  agricul- 
tural machinery  courses 


Rating  Scale  Values 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Observed  (fo) 

27 

10 

1 

1 

1 

Expected  (fe) 

S 

8 

8 

8 

(fo  - fe) 

19 

2 

7 

7 

7 

(fo  - fe)^ 

361 

4 

49 

49 

49 

(fo  - fe)^ 

45.13 

.5 

6.13 

6.13 

6.13 

fe 


r (fo  - fe)^ 


Panel  responses  in  many  cases  were  very  low  for  specific  cate- 
gories due  to  the  fact  that  the  tentative  criteria  were  highly 
selective  in  nature.  Some  authorities  recommend  /combining  cell 
frequencies.  However,  since  this  test  was  used  merely  to  sel- 
ect the  most  important  items,  no  attempt  was  made  to  combine 
cell  frequencies. 
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in  Industrial  Arts  Education  covered  the  literature  during  the 
period,  1966-1968*  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  summarize  those 
aspects  of  that  publication  which  dealt  with  the  history,  phil- 


osophy, and  objectives  of  industrial  arts  and  with  the  instruc- 
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tional  media  and  methods  research.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
authors  of  the  review  concentrated  their  efforts  on  doctoral 
dissertations,  journal  articles,  reports  of  funded  research,  and 
staff  studies  which  were  included  in  the  ERIC  system.  As  a result, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  important  research  was  overlooked 
because  it  was  not  widely  available* 

A number  of  noteworthy  studies  dealing  with  value-laden 
questions  appeared  during  the  three-year  period*  Outstanding 
historical  works  were  published  by  Barlow,  Luetkemeyer,  and  Sredl* 
The  profession  has  demonstrated  a new  interest  in  its  history  as 
evidenced  by  the  rapid  appearance  of  these  publications*  In 
addition,  a nuirber  of  historical  studies  in  industrial  arts  dealt 
primarily  with  problems  of  local  interest. 

1 Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention 
in  Boston,  Mass*  on  December  7,  1969* 


To  be  of  the  greatest  value,  hj.storical  research  should 
attempt  to  answer  perplexing  questions.  Historical  research  in 
industrial  arts  is  now  approaching  a position  where  researchers 
investigate  critical  problems  areas  and  seek  to  establish 
causal  relationships  which  will  help  to  explain  potential  solu- 
tions to  those  questions.  We  should  continue  to  move  away  from 
social  bookkeeping  as  a type  of  research  and  seek  to  study  care- 
fully selected  and  delimited  problems  which  require  historical 
evidence  for  their  solutions* 

Philosophical  Studies 

Recent  studies  dealing  with  the  philosophical  foundations 
of  industrial  arts  have  explored  both  traditional  doctrines  and 
novel  viewpoints.  The  educational  implications  of  technology 
and  science  have  been  emphasized  in  a number  of  studies.  Kagy 
emphasized  the  importance  of  including  opportunities  for  creative 
expression  as  a part  of  industrial  arts.  Svendsen  urged  the  use 
of  the  term  "liberal  education"  to  characterize  the  conceptual 
structure  underlying  industrial  arts* 

Perhaps  the  mainstream  of  philosophical  discourse  in  recent 
years  has  emphasized  one  major  purpose  for  industrial  arts:  the 

interpretation  of  modern  industry  as  a part  of  general  education. 
Another  distinct  theme  in  the  literature  emphasized  a multitude 


of  functions  for  industrial  arts.  Miller,  for  instance,  indicated 
five  primary  functions:  interpretative,  exploratory,  technical 

competence,  preparatory,  and  supplementary. 

Pratzner  and  others  have  emphasized  the  occupational  contribu- 
tion which  industrial  arts  courses  could  or  should  provide  for 
students.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most  likely  direction  which  future 
philosophical  research  may  take.  Certainly  it  is  difficult  at 
this  time  to  evaluate  the  contribution  which  industrial  arts  should 
make  to  the  development  of  occupational  competence.  The  1968  Amend 
ments  to  the  Vocational  Educational  Act  of  1963  make  it  imperative 
for  industrial  arts  to  clarify  its  purposes  and  to  do  so  with  all 
deliberate  speed. 

Obi ectives 

Researchers  continue  to  exhibit  interest  in  research  dealing 
with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  industrial  arts.  While 
the  profession  is  not  yet  unanimous  in  its  beliefs  about  specific 
objectives,  there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  a fairly  high 
degree  of  consensus  does  exist.  What  is  lacking  at  this  point 
is  research  which  would  indicate  how  the  profession  might  go 
about  restructuring  the  order  of  priority  which  is  given  to  the 
respective  objectives.  As  industrial  arts  develops  new  objectives 
and  seeks  to  give  them  priority,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the 


commitment  to  existing  objectives.  At  this  point,  one  may  note 
that  the  customary  emphases  upon  habits  of  orderly  performance 
and  upon  shop  skills  and  knowledge  does  not  in  fact  conform  well 
to  the  dominant  themes  which  have  been  stressed  in  the  phil- 
osophical literature:  the  understanding  of  American  industry 

and  the  contribution  of  industrial  arts  to  pre-vocational 
competence.  We  are  left,  to  some  degree  at  least,  with  a con- 
flict of  puposes  which  research  could  perhaps  help  us  resolve. 


Instructional  Media  and  Methods 

Researchers  in  industrial  arts  have  continued  to  devote 
substantial  efforts  to  research  on  methods  of  teaching.  Typical 
studies  have  compared  the  relative  effectiveness  of  two  or  more 
methods  of  teaching  a specific  segment  of  cognitive  content. 

Such  research  efforts  have  the  potential  to  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  professional  efforts  of  the  classroom  teacher  - 
at  least  that  is  the  first  impression  which  would  be  received 
by  the  naive  observer.  However,  when  one  examines  the  output 
of  the  research,  one  is  appalled  by  the  lack  of  consistent, 
directional  findings.  The  fact  is  that  the  substantial  research 
activities  vAiich  have  occurred  have  not  yet  developed  a body  of 
knowledge  which  would  guide  the  industrial  arts  educator  in 
selecting  a method  of  teaching  of  instructional  technique  for  a 


specific  situation. 


Programed  instruction  has  received  widespread  attention  in 
all  areas  of  education;  industrial  arts  researchers  have  begun 
to  evaluate  its  effectiveness  for  use  in  their  subject  matter 
area,  while  the  weight  of  the  available  evidence  indicates  that 
programed  instruction  is  an  effective  method  of  teaching,  there 
ie  not  enough  evidence  to  give  one  assurance  that  programs  are 
the  best  choice  for  any  particular  need.  It  would  appear  that 
programs  may  be  used  with  caution  in  most  classes.  Considerably 
more  action  research  in  the  classroom  is  needed  to  help  indus- 
trial arts  educators  identify  ways  in  which  programed  instruction 
may  be  used  most  wisely. 

Television,  films,  filmstrips,  and  slides  have  been  used 
in  various  combinations  to  teach  a variety  of  content  in  indus- 
trial arts  research.  It  would  appear  that  video  tape  recordings 
offer  considerable  promise  to  the  teacher.  We  do  not,  however, 
have  adequate  guidelines  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  appropriate 
content  for  video  tape  recordings.  Research  utilizing  films, 
slides  and  tape  recordings  has  advanced  to  multi-media  presenta- 
tions involving  not  only’ cognitive  content  but  manipulative 
operations  as  well.  Here  again  the  results  are  promising  but  not 
definitive. 


As  multi-media  usages  become  more  common,  industrial  arts 
researchers  are  beginning  to  experiment  with  instructional 
systems.  Perhaps  the  best  example  is  that  of  electricity/electronics. 
A number  of  manufacturers  have  provided  instructional  systems 
for  teaching  in  this  field  but  these  systems  have  rarely  been 
compared  in  terms  of  their  effectiveness. 

The  systems  approach  to  instruction  in  industrial  arts 
complicates  the  selection  of  research  problems  dealing  with  media 
and  methods.  Comparative  studies  are  of  little  value  unless  one 
can  use  appropriate  criterion  measures.  These,  of  course,  depend 
upon  similar  behavioral  objectives  for  the  respective  treatments 
being  studied.  As  a consequence  of  the  diversity  of  systems,  it 
has  been  difficult  for  researchers  to  obtain  effective  concrete 
evidence  comparing  instructional  systems. 

Several  recent  studies  dealt  with  creativity,  its  stimula- 
tion, or  its  assessment;  many  of  these  were  reviewed  by  Hahn. 
Creativity  is  an  extremely  complex  process,  one  which  is  not  easily 
studied.  In  view  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  creativity  is 
not  a uni-demens ional  trait,  a great  deal  of  additional  experi- 
mentation is  necessary  before  a curriculum  can  be  developed  and 
teaching  methods  selected  to  insure  that  creativity  will  be 


stimulated  rather  than  inhibited. 
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Relatively  little  industrial  arts  research  has  dealt  with 
manipulative  performance*  Clark  provided  evidence  that  practice 
was  effective  in  developing  manipulative  ability  in  bending 
electrical  metallic  tubing.  Ellis  found  that  students  who 
learned  drafting  by  the  workbook  method  developed  higher  skills 
in  drafting  than  those  who  learned  by  the  construction  method. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  investigation  into  the  teaching  of  manipula- 
tive activities  has  begun  only  recently*  It  is  imperative  that 
additional  effort  be  directed  toward  the  development  and  valida- 
tion of  an  adequate  taxonomy  of  educational  objectives  in  the 
psychomotor  domain.  Since  there  are  no  data  on  the  comparability 
of  the  various  manipulative  skills,  it  is  impossible  to  general- 
ize from  the  findings  of  one  study  to  other  instructional  areas* 

If  it  were  possible  to  provide  a taxonomy  which  would  permit 
generalization,  this  would  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  class- 
room teacher  as  he  consults  the  findings  of  researchers* 

Industrial  arts  researchers  have  been  interested  in  the 
consequence  of  variations  in  the  specificity  of  direction  and 
control  of  the  learning  process*  in  some  instances,  these  have 
been  contrasts  of  direct-and-detailed  methods  with  directed  dis- 
covery methods  of  teaching.  There  appears  to  be  a complete  range 
of  possible  learning  conditions  ranging  from  the  least  structured. 


pvire  discovery  situation,  to  the  highly  structvured,  completely 
directed  and  teacher -dominated  situation.  The  experimental 

# 

evidence  which  has  been  obtained  so  far  does  not  indicate  clear- 
cut  superiority  for  any  level  of  detail  in  the  teaching  process. 
There  has  been  some  demonstrated  interest  in  identifying 
the  external  determinants  of  achievement  in  industrial  arts.  Bortz 
investigated  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  measures  of  physical 
matvurity  as  predictors  of  succes  in  junior  high  school  industrial 
arts.  Erickson  studied  relationships  between  visual-haptic 
aptitudes  and  achievement  in  drawing.  Daines  found  that  students 
who  took  power  mechanics  tests  which  had  low  difficulty  levels 
actually  demonstrated  higher  informational  achievement  dvuring 
the  covurse  than  students  who  received  difficult  tests.  These 
provocative  findings  suggest  the  need  for  studies  of  the  inter- 
action of  external  variables  with  the  teaching  learning  process. 

Summary 

The  reviewer  of  the  research  in  media  and  methods  quickly 

notes  that  there  have  been  few  replications  of  studies  in  this 

of 

area.  Further,  the  findings;vSPP^J^®ntly  similar  studies  have 
frequently  been  contradictory.  As  a consequence,  the  profession 
is  obligated  to  withhold  judgement  until  the  evidence  is  much 
more  persuasive  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  In  addition. 
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the  selection  of  research  problems  should  proceed  in  a co- 
herent, organized  pattern  which  would  relate  the  studies  to  a 
theoretical  structure  and  to  other  research  efforts.  If  helter- 
skelter  problem  selection  continues,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
hope  for  the  identification  of  critical  learning  variables* 
Research  on  instructional  media  and  methods  in  industrial  arts 
has  the  potential  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  classroom 
teacher.  As  improved  research  techniques  are  applied  to  a 
concerted  study  of  carefully  selected  problems  it  should  become 
possible  to  provide  sound,  empirically  based  guidelines  for 
the  selection  of  optimum  teaching  procedures  for  specific 
learning  situations.  That  this  is  not  yet  the  case  should 
not  be  siarprising.  Researchers  should,  however,  attempt  to 
move  toward  this  goal. 
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This  paper  will  deal  with  the  studies  of  curriculum,  | 

j 

administration  and  supervision,  and  teacher  education  In  Industrial  1 

i 

arts  that  have  been  published  between  1966  and  1968.  This  j 

I 

recent  literature  has  been  characterized.  In  general,  by  theo-  | 

i 

retlcal,  speculative,  and  descriptive  studies.  This  trend,  no  | 

doubt,  reflects  the  current  state-o^-the-art  In  these  areas. 

3 

5 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  studies  lack  quality*.  The  recent 

] 

] 

llteratiure  has  hf  an  filled  with  quality  studies  that  have  j 

i 

important  implications  for  future  research  In  these  areas.  I 

I 

^ 1 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  trend  in  thise  studies  has  been  the  i 

I 

recent  emphasis  on  the  development  of  theoretical  models  that 
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can  serve  as  an  aid  in  program  development  and  evaluation. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  discuss  all  of  the  re- 
cently completed  studies.  Neither  time  nor  common  sense  will 
permit  this  type  of  approach  in  analyzing  the  recent  literature 
of  Industrial  arts.  The  risk  of  sin  by  omission  that  was  an 
important  factor  in  selecting  entries  for  the  Review  and 

X 
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of  Research  in  Industrial  Arts  Education 


(Second 


Edition)  becomes  an  even  greater  factor  in  this  paper.  The 


purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  a broadly  based  summary 
of  the  recent  literature  which  is  representative  of  the  strengths 


and  weaknesses  of  recent  research  efforts  in  industrial  arts. 


CURRICULUM: 

The  three  years  covered  by  this  review  have  probably  pro- 
duced more  recommendations  for  curriculum  revision  than  any 
O'' her  similar  period  in  the  history  of  industrial  arts.  It 
surely  has  been  a period  in  which  the  most  money  has  been  ex- 
pended in  attempts  to  improve  and  modify  the  industrial  arts 
curriculum.  Anyone  can  pick  a number  between  four  or  five  and 
twenty  and  get  someone  else  to  agree  that  that  is  the  number  of 
current  curriculum  revision  projects  in  industrial  arts . The 
problem  is  that  very  few  of  these  studies  have  produced  "hard 
copy"  that  is  generally  available  for  review  and  use  by  people 
outside  the  projects*  There  are  adequate  reasons  for  retaining 
these  materials  from  general  circulation.  The  premature  re- 
lease of  tentative  and  untried  materials  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  improve  instruction  througfh  careful  develop- 
ment, evaluation,  and  revision.  It  does,  however,  create 
serious  problems  for  anyone  trying  to  review  recent  work  in 
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industrial  arts  curriculum. 

There  is  an  important  trend  in  both  the  funded  and  unxi^nded 
c\irriculum  revision  efforts  that  do  appear  in  the  literature. 

Most  of  the  recent  curriculum  studies  have  spent  a great  deal  of 
time  developing  theoretical  models  which  can  serve  as  a basis, 
for  c\irriculum  development  and  course  construction.  The  American 
Industry  (Nelson,  1967)  “ball  of  string*'  and  the  Industrial  Arts 
Curriculum  Project  (Towers,  1966)  “pile  of  bloclcs**  models  have 
become  so  ubiquitous  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  pro- 

t 

fessionally  active  and  not  have  encountered  these  models  in 
either  the  literat\ire  or  at  a conference  or  convention. 

Model  building  as  a basis  for  c\irriculum  development  and 
content  selection  has  not  been  limited  to  funded  curriculum 


efforts.  Several  noteworthy  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop 
and  test  taxonomies  that  will  facilitate  content  selection  in 
industrial  arts.  Doctoral  dissertations  by  Kiclclighter  (1967) 
and  Hauensteiu  (1966)  signal  a new  era  for  content  selection 
dissertation  studies.  Both  of  these  studies  included  a multiple 
level  taxonomy  which  has  content  samples  for  each  level. 


The  studies  already  specifically  mentioned  another  large 
group  of  studies  in  the  general  area  of  curriculum  have  another 
common  theme.  A large  number  of  curriculum  worlcers  are  urging 
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the  adoption  of  multiple-analysis  procedures.  The  exact  uses 
jrecommended  for  multiple  analyses  vary  widely.  One  group  of 
recommendations  is  that  multiple  analyses  make  synthesis  possible. 
Others  urge  that  instructional  units  be  subjected  to  multiple 
analyses  to  be  sure  that  the  content  is  appropriate  both  within 
and  between  systems. 

The  rise  in  logically  derived,  multiple-level  models  for 
curriculum  development  and  content  selection  have  resulted  in  a 
“new  look"  in  the  instructional  material  that  follows  these 
curriculum  efforts.  This  new  look  is  perhaps  most  dramatic  when 
these  studies  are  compared  with  the  content  selection  studies 
that  use  opinion  gathering  and  consensus  information  as  a content 
selection  base,  one  definite  advantage  of  the  newer  curriculum 
building  efforts  is  that  they  should  become  more  amenable  to 
evaluation  than  has  been  the  case  with  other  methods.  The 
emphasis  on  imiform  levels  of  specificity  across  content  is 
another  important  step  toward  meaningful  evaluation.  This,  of 
course,  makes  it  easier  to  make  future  modifications  in  both 
content  and  method  to  enhance  the  educational  program.  This 
type  of  work  is  vital  if  media  and  methods  studies  are  to  have 
any  real  meaning. 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION: 

There  have  been  a limited  number  of  studies  in  the  area  of 
administration  and  supervision  of  industrial  arts.  Several  of 
these  studies,  however,  point  to  an  increasing  research  sr  histi- 
cation  in  industrial  arts.  The  dominant  theme  of  the  studies  in 
this  area  has  been  the  identification  of  conditions  that  maXe 
prediction  possible.  The  emphasis,  of  course,  has  been  on  areas 
vital  to  the  administrater  but  there  is  a definite  trend  toward 
predictive  rather  than  descriptive  studies. 

Meoshy  (1967)  studied  the  relationship  of  personality  and 
teaching  success.  None  of  the  personality  variables  used  succeeded 

I 

i in  predicting  success.  His  study  and  one  by  Margulies  (1968) 

I 

I reported  successful  prediction  when  supervisors  ratings  are  used. 

District-wide  cost  figures  were  used  to  develop  an  industrial 
arts  cost  prediction  formula.  Heath  (1967)  reported  success  in 

t 

I 

! the  development  of  a formula  that  would  not  only  predict  the 

i 

1 

i cost  of  student  contact  hour  per  year  but  would  also  provide  infor- 

mation regarding  the  cost  variation  within  industrial  arts  offer- 
ings. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION: 

Studies  dealing  with  industrial  arts  teacher  education 
covered  a broad  range  of  topics.  The  large  amount  of  literature 
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during  the  period  of  this  review  probably  reflects  the  dominant 
interest  in  teacher  education  by  those  who  publish  in  the  area 
of  industrial  arts. 

Many  of  the  same  interests  and  emphases  that  were  evident  in 
other  types  of  ras6c*rch  literature  were  of  concern  to  researchers 
in  teacher  education.  For  example#  Sedgwick  (1966)  developed  a 
two-dimensional  model  to  guide  planning  of  an  undergraduate  teacher 
education  program.  One  dimension  of  the  model  was  the  source  of 
the  recommending  authority  (opinions/empirical  data) . The  other 
dimension  was  extent  of  modifiability  (modifiable/not  modifiable) 
of  student  behavior.  The  model  was  used  to  propose  an  under- 
graduate teacher  education  program  based  on  modifiable  behavior 
patterns . 

Content  selection  and  -evaluation  procedures  were  a consistent 
concern  for  researchers.  Many  of  the  studies  (Hoover,  1967; 
Singletary,  1968;  Gerber,  1966)  were  concerned  with  the  extent  to 
which  teacher  education  duplicated  the  techniques  used  in  industry. 
These  survey  and  opinion  studies,  quite  predictably,  revealed 
that  undergraduate  technical  courses  in  general  did  not  adequately 
cover  the  content  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  emphasis  that 
they  received  in  industry. 

Opinion  survey  results  also  indicated  general  agreement  re- 
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garding  the  inclusion  of  technical  content  at  the  master's 
degree  level*  This  research  (Spence,  1966;  Gavin,  1968)  indicated 
a greater  concern  for  content  dealing  with  new  methods,  materials, 
and  approaches  to  industrial  arts*  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  conc'^rn  for  undergraduate  course  content  in  woodworking  and 
metalworking. 

Two.  different  approaches  to  teacher  education  using  the 
facilities  and  experiences  of  industry  were  reported.  Sredl  (1966) 
reported  the  results  of  a program  for  in-service  drafting  teachers 
that  included  actual  work  experience  in  three  different  firms. 
Another  program  (Hastings  and  others,  1967a,  1967b)  used  a class- 
room orientation,  six  weeks  of  industrial  observation  and  a two 
week  curricultim  workshop.  The  workshop  developed  instructional 
materials  based  on  the  experiences  of  the  participants  during 
their  industrial  obs^vations. 

The  chronic  shortage  of  industrial  arts  teachers  has  stimulated 
a good  deal  of  research  in  this  area.  Three  studies  (Foley,  1967; 
Kessler,  1966;  Anderson,  1966)  report  consistent  results.  In 
general,  these  studies  indicate  that  the  secondary  school  industrial 
arts  teacher  is  the  most  effective  recruiter.  Data  reported  by 
Kessler  (1966)  indicate  that  the  most  successful  industrial  arts 
recruiter  is  likely  to  be  an  older,  professionally  active. 


academically  well  prepared  career  teacher.  Poor  recruiters  tend 
to  be  young*  inexperienced  teachers  and  teachers  with  emergency 
certification . 

SUMMARY  and  CONCLUSIONS: 

This  reporter  has  had  the  unique  opportunity  of  being  in- 
volved in  both  the  development  of  this  Review  (Householder  & Suess# 
1969)  and  as  co-chairman  of  the  first  National  Conference  on 
Research  in  Industrial  Arts  (Suess#  1969)  within  the  past  year* 
These  exposures  to  the  state-of-the-art  of  industrial  arts  research 
leave  a mixed  feeling  of  optimism  and  pessimism* 

Optimistically*  the  profession  is  rapidly  improving  its 
research  sophistication.  Research  is  increasingly  moving  from  a 
data-collecting  to  a date-utilizing  realm..  The  research  studies 
are  rapidly  moving  from  reportorial  collections  of  numbers  and 
per  cents  to  studies  that  attempt  to  use  the  information  collected 
for  prediction.  Another  important  trend  is  toward  increased 
concern  for  the  development  of  research  consent ency  as  a result  of 
advanced  graduate  study.  The  large  number  of  studies  that  have 
included  model  building  and  con*:ern  for  uniform  levels  of  specifi- 
city reflect  this  increased  sophistication. 

ef 

The  attempts  make  by  several  researchers  to  conduct  studies 
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that  permit  prediction  is  noteworthy.  Prediction  is  never 
really  possible  when  the  information  used  for  predication  is 
collected  at  only  one  time  under  one  set  of  conditions.  None  of 

* 

the  studies  included  in  the  entire  Review  was  a replication 
study.  The  predominance  of  "one-s.hot"  studies,  generally  con- 
ducted as  part  of  advanced  degree  requirements,  give  rise  to 
serious  pessimism  about  the  genera lizability  of  the  findings 
reported  in  the  literature. 

, ^ * 

Any  review  of  research  in  industrial  arts  leads  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  the  profession  has  not  developed  a 
pool  of  research  specialists.  The  small  pool  of  full-time 
; researchers  in  industrial  arts  are  all  committed  to  curriculum 

! research.  This  area  is  undeniably  important,  but  to  have  it 

the  only  area  of  identifiable  concentration  gives  rise  to  concern 
for  the  balance  of  the  research  output  of  the  profession. 

* 

j 

I 
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[ evaluation*  SCHOOL  INDUSTRY  RELATIONSHIP;  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION*  ^RESEARCH  REVIEWS  (PUBLICATIONS)  ^ 

[ *ANNdAL  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION  (63RD,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  DECEMBER  6-9,  1969)  \ 

^ On  the  basis  of  work  done  In  the  preparation  of  "Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research  in  Administration  of  < 

E Vocational  and  Technical  Education"  (Ohio  State  University,  Colundsus,  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  ] 

I Education,  1970,  available  as  VT  010  173),  the  author  reviews  and  critiques  research  on  administration  ^ 

{ in  vocational  education.  Major  topics  are*  (l)  policy-making  and  long-range  planning,  (2)  the  role  of  ] 

the  states,  (3)  program  planning,  (4)  organizing  for  administration,  (S)  staffing  vocational  and  ] 

technical  prograns,  (6)  financing  vocational  education,  (7)  evaluating  vocational  education,  and  (s)  i 

school -community  relations.  The  author  states  that  what  research  has  to  say  about  administration  i 

■Jf  vocational  education  Is  disappointing,  but  he  points  out  the  following  reasons  for  optlmlsmi 

(1)  Vocational  educators  are  developing  competence  In  research  and  the  right  questions  are  being 
asked,  <2)  The  competence  of  people  In  related  disciplines  is  being  used,  and  (3)  Some  larger 
Institutions  are  assembling  clusters  of  people  as  an  interdisciplinary  basis  to  tackle  complex  questions 
which  need  to  be  researched.  Directions  for  the  future  must  Include  a research  based  upon  what  Is  ^ 

known  about  organization  and  administration  In  general  with  specific  applications  to  problems  of  \ 

vocational  and  technical  education.  (JK)  j 
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VJhat  Research  Has  to  Say  On: 


Organization  and  Administration 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 


Although  I have  just  recently  vrorked  through  most  of  the  research  in 
administration  of  vocational  and  technical  education  done  during  the  period 
1963  through  1968  (in  preparing  a manuscript  for  Revievr  and  Synthesis  of 
Research  in  Administration  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education),  I can 
report  only  on  what  this  research  has  to  say  to  me.  If  you  were  to  read  the 
same  research  reports,  they  might  have  a totally  different  message  for  you. 

Neither  the  published  report,  nor  this  paper,  vrill  deal  vrith  organization 
and  administration  of  the  special  fields  in  vocational  education;  such  research 
is  reported  in  the  reviews  and  syntheses  covering  the  special  fields. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  for  the  Review,  there  were 

a 

i 

many  times  when  I had  to  resist  the  temptation  to  editorialize;  I assume  | 

this  paper  to  be  my  opportxmity  to  express  personal  opinions,  criticisms,  j 

and  even  biases,  and  at  the  same  time,  report  some  of  the  findings.  | 


On  Policy-Making  and  Long-Range  Planning 

For  administrators  of  vocational  and  technical  education  to  effectively 

deal  vrith  the  problems  and  issues  of  our  times,  they  must  have  a thorough 
vmderstanding  of  the  complex,  intricate  and  changing  social  and  economic 
environment  in  vrhich  vocational  education  must  operate  if  it  is  to  be 
effective. 

The  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  (headed  by  Ben  VJillis) 


J 
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produced  a number  of  reports,  ineluding  Education  for  a Changing  World  of  ] 

3 

r 

VJork  (1963),  which  provided  the  local  administrator  vrith  data  useful  in  ] 

1 

long-range  program  planning.  I 
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Grrjit  Venn's  report  for  the  American  Council  on  Education,  Man>  Edu» 
cation  and  VIork  (196^)>  helped  to  develop  our  national  policy  which  is  now 
being  adopted  as  state  and  local  policy  in  many  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  (headed  by  Martin 
Essex)  in  their  report,  Vocational  Education  » Tte  Bridge  Between  Man  and 
His  VIork  (1968),  made  recommendations  most  of  which  had  to  do  with  Federal 
legislation  and  organization  and  administration  on  the  Federal  level.  Many 
of  these  recommendations  have  already  been  implemented  through  the  1968 
Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963* 

IDale  Draper  in  his  report  for  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  titled  Educating  for  Work  (196Y)>  devoted  a section  to 
the  administration  of  vocational  education.  The  conclusions  Included  several 
of  special  interest  to  administrators:  (l)  the  public  educational  system 

has  a basic  obligation  to  aid  the  preparation  of  all  youth  for  effectiveness 
in  the  world  of  work,  (2)  the  development  of  vocational  competence  Involves 
much  more  than  ^at  is  generally  called  occupational,  vocational  or  technical 
education,  and  (3)  schools  must  build  a greater  range  of  resources  and  capa- 
bilities into  their  programs  to  provide  instruction  and  sexrlces  needed  by 
the  range  of  students  now  in  school.  The  report  favored  the  comprehensive 
high  school  and  indicated  that  if  as  many  students  became  Involved  in  voca- 
tional education  as  studies  indicate  could  profit  from  this  kind  of  prepara- 
tion the  dynamics  of  secondary  education  would  be  different*  ”lf,  for 
example,  90  percent  of  the  students  in  high  school  were  in  vocational  educa- 
tion, the  budget,  space,  and  faculty  requirements  for  vocational  education 
would  be  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  totals  needed  by  the  school.  Schools 
with  a large  component  of  vocational  education  would  be  institutions  con- 
siderably different  from  the  conventional  secondary  school." 


( 
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Kumeroas  other  studies  have  centvlhuted  to  the  foamtlatioa  of  natioMX 
policy,  but  Hamlin  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  major  policy  actions 
taken  in  1917  and  again  in  I963  (^6  years  apart)  were  both  preceded  by 
reasonably  adequate  study;  he  also  pointed  out  that  policy-making  needs 
continuous  attention  and  that  policy-development  has  had  more  attention 
on  the  national  level  than  it  has  had  on  state  and  local  levels. 

Mai^  studies  have  been  done  which  provide  meinpower  data  useful  in 
long-range  planning;  the  annual  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  prepared 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  is  an  example.  Perhaps  the  most  signi- 
ficant work  in  this  area  is  being  done  by  the  National  Planning  Association  ; 

(Center  for  Priority  Analysis)  through  a research  project  directed  by  | 

1 

Leonard  Lecht  and  John  Teeple  titled,  "Identifying  Priority  Areas  for 
Planning  in  Vocational -Technical  Education.”  Studies  are  being  done  of  | 

projected  career  openings  in  social  welfare,  education,  health,  transpor- 
tation, urban  development,  space  and  research  and  development  occupations 
with  specific  implications  for  priorities  in  vocational -technical  education. 

On  the  Role  of  the  States 

The  role  of  the  states  in  the  administration  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  has  become  much  more  prominent  and  the  amoxint  of 
research  relevant  to  this  area  is  just  one  indication  of  this  fact. 

As  new  Federal  programs  are  inaugurated,  and  increased  Federal  funds  are 
made  available  for  the  preparation  of  youth  and  adults  for  the  world  of 
work,  we  can  expect  that  the  role  of  state  departments  in  general,  and 
vocational  divisions  in  particular,  will  continue  to  expand.  The  role  of 
the  state  departments  must  pot  only  expand  but  must  also  respond  constructively 
to  the  technical,  social,  political  and  economic  forces  of  our  society. 


\ 
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The  research  assesses  these  forces  in  relation  to  the  role  of  the  state 
departments  of  education  with  a view  toweird  making  this  component  of 
the  Federal-state-local  peirtnership  a more  effective  unit. 

Bice  and  Toth^  working  through  the  Center  at  Ohio  State ^ and  Swanson 
and  others  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  have  done  some 
significant  nation-wide  studies  of  state  administration.  They  determined 
that  the  primary  emphasis  vras  on  ccmplieince  (checking  and  regulating)  and 
the  secondary  consideration  was  cheinge  and  leadership;  these,  they  thought, 
should  be  reversed.  They  also  discovered  marked  differences  in  the  role 
perception  of  personnel  in  state  divisions  of  vocational  education  eis  com- 
pared with  the  perceptions  of  others  outside  the  department,  particularly 
personnel  from  local  school  districts* 

On  Program  Planning  (State  and  Local) 

VThile  manpower  data  useful  in  program  plsinning  should  be  gathered  on 
the  Federal  level,  even  these  data  must  be  (eind  generally  are)  aneilyzed  and 
disseninated  in  a form  which  vdll  make  them  aveiilable  (and  hopefully  useful), 
to  program  planners  on  the  state  and  local  levels.  In  eiddition,  many  states 
have  done  their  own  studies  of  mcinpower  needs  and  other  conditions  which  are 
relevant  to  program  planning.  New  York,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Florida,  and 
Oregon  are  among  the  states  which  have  done  some  formal  studies  of  manpower 
conditions  and  needs. 

Somers  (1968)  found  that  the  vocational  educator^s  response  to  the  dynamic 
changes  in  the  labor  market  has  been  "sluggish  end  inadequate."  However,  he 
felt  that  economists  and  employment  experts  must  share  some  of  the  blame  because 
the  labor  market  data  provided  for  the  use  of  educators  has  seldom  been  eidequate 
either  in  quality  or  quantity;  nor  has  itbeeh  provided  in  the  form  required 
by  educational  pJ dinners. 
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The  Panei  of  Consultants  in  19^3  reongnised  the  fact  that  the  vooational 
education  system  v/as  removed  from  the  dynamics  of  the  labor  market;  they 
emphasized  closer  correlation  between  occupational  education  and  employment 
possibilities  which  resulted  in  the  provision  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  which  requires  collaboration  of  vocational  education  and  local  employ- 
ment agencies. 

Some  program  planning  can  and  should  take  place  on  the  state  level,  but 
instructional  programs  must  also  be  geared  to  local  and  area  needs  sind  con- 
ditions and,  therefore,  the  major  responsibility  rests  with  local  and  area 
administrators.  Hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  area  studies  have  been 
made  of  manpower  needs  and  conditions.  There  is  a wide  range  of  methods  used  i 
in  these  studies  and  many  of  them  had,  as  their  primary  purpose,  the  "involve- 
ment of  laymen,  with  a viev/  toward  gaining  their  support  for  expanded  vocational- 
technical  progi*ams.  Nevertheless,  many  local  and  area  studies  have  produced 
data  essential  in  sound  planning  of  vocational  programs. 

The  research  literature  includes  very  feif  studies  dealing  with  specific 
local  programs.  This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  we  are  not 
experimenting  with  new  and  innovative  programs;  it  may  mean  that  such  programs 
are  being  evaluated  by  other  than  objective  measiires  or  it  may  ba  that  persons 
experimenting  v/ith  new  and  innovative  programs  are  too  busy  to  write  about 
them.  In  any  event,  there  is  a dearth  of  literature  describing  experimental 
programs  which  have  been  subjected  to  objective  evaluation. 

A nuniber  of  studies  having  to  do  with  procediires  or  techniques  useful 
in  program  planning  are  worthy  of  mention.  Several  researchers  developed 
models  or  procedures  for  gathering  information  as  to  need  for  programs  in 
a particular  local  situation  - Shibata,  Cromer,  Hendricks  and  Lockette  did 
such  studies  but  Lockette  experimented  with  the  "judgemental  process"  involving 
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pereoaaej.  from  the  state  departments  state  collegee  and  local  teachers^ 
administrators,  and  lay  leaders  in  a process  of  personal  involvement  and 
interplay  of  personalities;  he  also  used  the  Program  Evaluation  and  Review 
Technique  (PERT)  to  describe  the  process.  McKee  also  used  the  PERT  system 
in  establishing  a technical  college  in  100  d^s. 

Oakf'ord  and  Allen  report  a three -year  experimental  program  to  determine 
the  desirability  of  modular  scheduling  for  comprehensive  and  vocational  schools 
and  to  investigate  the  impact  of  such  scheduling.  The  results  were  mostly 
positive  with  one  possible  exception;  disciplinary  problems  increased  at 
first  but  later  subsided. 


On  Organizing  for  Administration 

The  act  of  organizing  (or  reorganizing)  the  administrative  structure  of 
a school  or  school  system  is  an  inyoortant  function  of  administration  which  is 
often  neglected*  Any  organization  should  be  examined  critically  from  time  to 
time  and  the  structure  realigned  irtienever  the  goals  of  the  organization  could 
be  more  effectively  and  efficiently  achieved  by  so  doing.  Reorganization  on  the 
Federal  level  has  occurred  freqiuently  during  recent  years  but  basic  changes  in 
administrative  structure  for  vocational  education  on  the  state  and  local  levels 
have  come  more  slowly.  One  reason  may  be  that  we  have  little  research  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  structural  changes. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  government  has  shifted  from  primary  emphasis  on 
the  gathering  of  statistics  and  the  administration  of  the  Federal  acts  to  one 
of  leadership.  Incidentally,  the  concern  about  Federal  control  is  considerably 
less  than  it  v^as  years  ago;  Cardozier  found  that  the  amount  of  control  the  U*S. 
Office  of  Education  can  command  depends  upon  hov;  much  state  and  local  adminis- 
trators are  ^Tilling  to  allow.  The  role  of  state  departments  of  education  is 
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also  shifting  fx*om  the  performance  of  regulatory  functions  to  that  of 
exercising  leadership.  These  and  other  changes  in  roles  required  changes  • 
in  structure. 

One  of  the  most  significant  studies  of  the  organization  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  as  it  relates  to  a particular  state  was  that  done  by 
Schaefer  and  Kaufman  (1968)  in  Massachusetts.  They  recommended  that  the  30 
regional  vocational-technical  schools  currently  being  planned  (including  , 

those  now  operating)  become  state  operated  Institutes  for  Educational  Develop-  | 

t 

ment.  Four  of  these  Institutes  should  be  located  in  the  large  metropolitan  | 

areas  and  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  Commonwealth  should  be  within  30  miles  | 

of  an  Institute.  The  report  advocated  that  students  remain  under  the  control  I 

i 

of  their  local  high  schools  for  all  purposes  except  their  specialized  vocational  j 

and  technical  course  work.  The  researchers  saw  these  advantages  in  this  | 

arrangement:  (l)  cost  of  the  Institutes  is  shared  equally  by  all  taxpayers, 

(2)  opportunity  for  occupational  education  becomes  equalized,  (3)  curricula 

can  be  developed  through  state-vri.de  planning,  (^)  educational  leadership  and 

teacher  competency  can  be  centrally  regulated,  (5)  a substantial  program  of 

adult  (non-degree)  offerings  can  be  more  precisely  planned.  The  plan  also 

recommended  a revitalized  Careers  Development  Curriculiim  for  the  great  mid- 

group  of  students  in  neighborhood  high  schools  who  are  held  back  by  social- 

economic  backgrounds  or  who  lack  interest  or  talent  in  purely  academic  or 

purely  vocational  pursuits , The  Careers  Development  Curriculiim  would  be 

non-graded,  to  prepare  for  a cluster  of  occupations  and  should  be  elected  | 

by  students  from  grades  9 bo  12.  The  specialized  programs  in  the  Institutes 

would  be  available  only  to  11th  and  12th  grade  students,  and  it  is  antici- 

I 

pated  that  no  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  secondary  school  students  would  \ 

participate  in  these  programs. 
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^^erheps  the  »oat  significant  aspect  ef  tbe  plan  reooiiiMended  for 
Massachusetts  was  the  organization  within  the  State  Depenrtment  of  BSducatltm* 

It  was  recommended  that  the  Careers  Development  Curriculum  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  staters  Associate  Commissioner  of  Curriculum 
and  Instruction  and  be  administered  by  a separate  Bureau  of  Careers  Develop- 
ment,  this  bureau  to  be  headed  by  an  educational  generalist.  It  was  further 
recommended  that  the  present  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  be  reconstituted 
as  a Division  of  Manpower,  Research  and  Development  to  be  administered  jointly 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  The 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Manpovrer,  Research  and  Development  would  report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  operational  and  developmental  activities  and 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  research  activities.  The  Division  of  Manpower) 
Reseeurch  and  Development  wotild  have  a legally  designated  advisory  committee 
appointed  by  the  Governor  aind  representing  industry,  business,  labor,  educa- 
tion, the  behaviored  sciences,  and  the  Federal  government,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Division  would  serve  on  the  staffs  of  both  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
and  Labor  as  assistant  commissioner  to  each. 

Quite  a few  other  states  have  developed  state-wide  plans  and  the 
administrative  structure  to  implooaent  them,  Colorado  has  developed  a master 
plan  for  the  coordinated  development  of  community  colleges  and  occupationed 
education.  The  plan  calls  for  the  state  to  be  divided  into  seven  community 
college  administrative  areas  and  seven  occupational  planning  programming 
areas  and  that  these  areas  be  established  as  the  basis  for  eurea  vocational 
school  systems.  The  Minnesota  Research  Coordinating  Unit  has  done  a study 
for  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education;  a geographical  distribution  of 
area  vocational-technical  schools  to  service  the  state  was  based  upon  pop- 
ulation density  and  mobility,  as  vrell  as  present  and  projected  student 
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eairoUments,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Virginia,  Kentvusfey,  Illinois,  Hawaii  and 
Pennsylvania  are  among  the  many  states  which  have  done  studies  dealing  with 
a state  structure  for  the  purpose  of  providing  more  effective  vocational 
programs  for  youth  and/or  adults. 

The  concept  of  providing  specialized  occupational  education  on  an  area 
basis  is  encouraged  by  Federal  policy  and  Federal  legislation  and  there  has 
been  much  research  activity  dealing  with  the  nee ^ for  area  schools  and  area 
programs.  Several  studies,  one  by  Burns,  investigated  the  factors  governing 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  area  vocational-technical  schools  and 
programs.  On  the  basis  of  data  gathered  from  42  state  directors  of  vocational 
education  and  278  local  directors  of  area  vocational -technical  schools  and 
programs  in  these  42  states,  he  concluded  that  $78  million  of  taxable  wealth 
in  the  geographical  area,  with  a minimum  of  6,500  high  school  students  would 
be  sufficient  to  successfully  establish  and  operate  a vocational -technical 
school  or  program  in  Mississippi.  He  also  concluded  that  no  area  program 
should  be  established  until  the  support  of  roughly  75  percent  of  the  industries 
in  the  area  was  assured,  about  4o  percent  of  the  students  expressed  an  interest 
in  the  training  to  be  offered  and  approximately  75  percent  of  the  voters  approve 
the  pro;Ject.  He  also  recommended  that  the  geographic  service  area  should  fall 
within  a radius  of  48  miles  for  a rural  community,  38  miles  for  a suburban 
community  and  27  miles  for  a city. 

Ouditus  attempted  to  develop  a rationale  for  the  area  vocational  (technical) 
school.  He  concluded  that  the  area  vocational  school,  as  presently  conceived, 
is  adequate  for  meeting  some  current  needs,  but  its  functional  role  is  tran- 
sitional; it  will  serve  the  needs  until  occupational,  vocational  and  technical 
education  are  provided  by  truly  comprehensive  secondary  schools  and  truly 
comprehensive  community  colleges.  He  also  concluded  that  there  is  no  xmified 
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plan  for  developing  vocational- technical  education  in  Pennsylvania  and  that 
very  similar  purposes  are  undertaken  by  various  competing  institutions. 

Several  researchers  have  examined  the  internal  administrative  structures 
of  comprehensive  community  colleges.  V/hitney  studied  the  roles  and  relation- 
ships of  the  chief  vocational-technical  education  administrator  in  public  two- 
year  colleges  in  relation  to  the  patterns  of  administrative  structure  of  two- 
year  colleges  offering  occupational  curricula.  Of  the  255  chief  vocational- 
technical  education  administrators  who  responded,  six  percent  were  first- 
level  administrators  (president  or  dean  of  the  college),  45  percent  were 
second-level,  44  percent  were  third-level  and  five  percent  vrere  fourth-level 
administrators.  Administrators  vrere  working  under  137  different  titles  pre- 
dominantly containing  either  the  word  ”dean"  or  "director.”  Eight  adminis- 
trative organizational  patterns  vrere  identified  ranging  from  those  in  which 
the  chief  vocational-technical  administrator  and  the  president  were  one  and 
the  same,  to  those  in  which  the  chief  vocational-technical  administrator  was 
a coordinator  \/ith  only  staff  authority.  The  largest  percentage  of  colleges 
were  organized  so  that  the  chief  vocational -technical  administrator  reported 
directly  to  the  president  and  had  parallel  status  with  the  dean  or  director  of 
the  academic  program.  Fielding  did  a similar  study  and  concluded  that  the  dean 
or  director  of  vocational  education  in  the  public  junior  college  should  report 

V 

at  the  first-level.  Gates  did  a study  which  produced  similar  findings. 

Heger  did  a study  of  certain  properties  of  school  organizations  as  they 
relate  to  change  in  vocational  programs.  He  found  that  the  more  hierarchical 
the  structure  of  an  organization,  the  more  likely  is  change;  also,  the  more 
functional  the  dynamic  interpl^  of  sub-groups,  the  more  likely  is  change. 
Kazanas  studied  the  formal  administrative  structure  of  76  larger  comprehensive 
high  schools  in  Michigan  as  it  relates  to  vocational  and  technical  education. 
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High  schools  are  generally  organised  by  departments,  each  of  which  has  a 
subject-matter  orientation;  such  schools  are  classified  as  ’’process-based.” 

High  schools  which  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  goals  or  purposes  of  education 
are  classified  as  purpose-oriented  or  "purpose-based."  The  researcher  hypothe- 
sized that  the  extent  to  which  the  formal  administrative  structure  helps  the 
vocational  and  technical  education  program  in  meeting  its  objectives  is  sig- 
nificantly higher  in  the  purpose-based  than  in  the  process-based  school 
organization.  Although  he  found  no  schools  which  were  totally  organized  on 
the  basis  of  purpose,  he  found  many  whose  vocational  purposes  were  recognized 
in  the  structure  for  admininstration.  There  was  a significant  relationship 
between  those  schools  which  reflected  this  purpose  orientation  in  their 
organization  and  the  achievement  of  vocational  objectives. 

Mason  studied  the  organization  for  administration  of  vocational  education 
in  Michigan  high  schools.  He  found  that  those  schools  whose  vocational  programs 
were  thought  to  be  more  effective  had  delegated  more  authority  for  decision- 
maiding  to  the  director  of  vocational  education. 

Shaffer  and  I studied  106  large  high  schools  in  Michigan  to  determine 
the  principal’s  perceptions  of  the  roles  of  persoi^  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  leadership  in  the  development  of  occupational  programs  in  high 
schools.  Vie  were  interested  in  determining  how  high  school  principals,  would 
use  an  assistant  principal  who  vrould  be  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
developing  programs  for  employment -bound  youth.  The  areas  of  responsibility 
which  principals  would  assign,  ranked  in  order,  were  (1)  pupil  personnel 
functions,  (2)  school-conaiiunity  relations,  (3)  instructional  program  develop- 
ment, (4)  business  functions,  and  (5)  teacher  personnel  functions. 

The  fact  that  I have  spent  so  much  time  reporting  on  research  which 
has  to  do  ;d.th  organization  for  administration  reveals  a bias.  I feel  that 
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the  struotU]P6  of  tho  o3?g«rxizations  in  which  we  operate  vocational-technical 
programs  is  much  more  important  than  we  have  ass\imed.  I am  especially  con- 
cerned about  the  internal  administrative  structures  of  comprehensive  high 
schools  and  comprehensive  community  colleges.  Newly  created  schools  or 
colleges  tend  to  design  structures  which  ^/ill  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  the  organizations*  objectives.  But  educational  institutions  vrtiich  were 
created  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  youth  for  college  and  have 
since  become  (in  theory  at  least)  multi-purpose  institutions,  need  to  examine 
and  revise  their  administrative  structures.  John  I'f.  Gardner  in  an  article 
titled  "How  to  Prevent  Organizational  Day  Eot"  discussed  the  need  for  a 
fluid  internal  structure  vdiich  is  continuously  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  organization.  If  we  really  vrant  to  make  our  college-preparatory-high- 
schools  and  college-transfer-community-colleges  comprehensive  we  must  help 
th©n  design  new  structures  vriiich  vdll  enable  them  to  become  multi-purpose 
institutions. 

On  Staffing  Vocational  and  Technical  Programs 

Several  studies  have  been  done  vriiich  look  to  the  military  services  as 
a source  of  teachers.  Eichland  and  Eosove  explored  the  feasibility  of 
developing  a computerized  systeai  to  match  retired  military  personnel  to 
job  vacancies  in  vocational  and  technical  education.  Hensel  investigated 
enlisted  men  separating  from  the  military  services  as  a source  of  teachers 
€untd  found  that  those  who  had  13  or  more  years  of  education  prior  to  military 
service  vrere  the  group  most  interested  in  teaching.  The  percentage  of  men 
interested  in  teaching  increased  consistently  as  rank  increased.  He  concluded 
that  the  military  services  are  a good  source  of  teachers,  especially  in  the 


electrical  and  mechanical  fields 
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The  relationship  of  occupational  experience,  teaching  experience, 
college  education  and  technical  training  to  rated  effectiveness  of  teeichers 
was  researched  by  Musgrove.  Positive  relationships  were  found  between  occu- 
pational experience  and  teacher  effectiveness  based  on  teachers*  self-evalua- 
tions (but  not  on  the  basis  of  supervisor  or  student  ratings)  and  between 
amount  of  teaching  experience  and  teacher  effectiveness  based  on  supervisor 
ratings  (but  not  on  the  beisis  of  student  ratings  and  teeichers*  self-evalua- 
tions)# negative  relationships  were  found  between  the  aDX>unt  of  college 
education  and  teeicher  effectiveness  based  on  both  student  ratings  and  teacher 
self-ratings  (but  not  on  the  basis  of  supervisor  ratings).  Messerschmidt 
examined  practices  used  by  community  colleges  in  Michigein  to  recruit,  hire 
and  prepare  part-time  instructors  in  vocational-technical  education.  He 
found  (l)  that  the  primary  source  of  peirt-time  instructors  vms  local  business 
and  industry,  (3)  that  attempts  to  use  retired  industrial  eind  military  personnel 
were  not  successful  eind  (3)  that  the  supply  and  demand  appeared  to  be  growing 
at  simileir  rates. 

Staffing  state  eidministrative  eind  supervisory  positions  weis  researched 
by  Rice,  who  studied  professional  personnel  policies,  practices  and  require- 
ments \ri.thin  state  divisions  of  vocational  education  vdth  a view  toward 
upgrading  such  personnel  and  by  Ifegiscs,  who  examined  the  change  orienta- 
tion of  state  supervisors;  Magisos  found  that  the  more  dynamic  supervisors 
had  more  formal  education,  more  college  degrees,  more  returns  to  college 
after  entering  professional  education  eind  a higher  perception  of  their  own 
saleiries  in  relation  to  the  salaries  of  others  throughout  the  nation. 

Steiffing  administrative  positions  on  the  local  and  intermediate  district 
levels  was  researched  by  Lav;,  Stanger,  eind  Edmunds;  they  helped  to  define  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  vocational  administrators  on  these  levels. 

i 
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T\io  experimental  programs  for  the  training  of  leadership  personnel  | 

I 

in  administration  of  vocational  and  technical  education  were  reported  by  Law  i 

(to  prepare  administrators  for  the  area  centers  in  the  State  of  New  York)  eind 
by  Wenrich  8ind  Hodges  (to  prepare  local  administrators  for  the  State  of  Michigan). 

The  latter  program  was  evaluated  by  Wenrich  and  others  who  found  that  impressive  ; 

gains  had  been  made  in  the  leadership  behavior  of  persons  completing  the  program. 

The  preparation  of  administrators  for  vocational  and  technical  education 
through  an  advanced  degree  program  vras  investigated  by  Schaefer.  He  described 
the  **nefi7  breed’*  of  vocational  administrator  as  one  v^ho  is  knovrledgeable  ; 

about  counseling  and  guidance,  labor  economics,  social  psychology  and  group 
dynamics,  the  sociology  of  vrork,  industry  and  minority  groups,  lab or -management 
relations,  industrial  organization,  industrial  training,  facilities  and  concepts  | 

of  vocational  education. 

Vocational  and  technical  education  on  the  Federal,  state  and  local  level 
is  a part  of  the  larger  system  of  public  education.  The  development  of  voca- 
tional education  in  any  state  or  in  8iny  local  school  district  is  determined 
to  a large  extent  by  the  attitudes,  values,  education  and  vrork  experience  of 
the  general  school  administrators  vdth  whom  the  vocational  education  adminis- 
trator must  work.  Probably  the  most  significant  research  in  this  area  has 
been  done  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Krepel  did  a study  in  which  he 
prepared  a descriptive  analysis  of  the  relationship  which  exists  betv/een 
Nebraska  administrators  and  vocational  education.  He  recommended  that 
since  the  attitudes  of  administrators  toward  vocational  education  tend  to  be 
lower  than  toward  academic  areas  that  training  materials  related  to  the  values 
of  vocational  education  be  prepared  8ind  used  in  the  preparation  programs  for 
administrators  and  that  special  attention  be  given  small  school  administrators 
in  order  to  raise  their  level  of  cognition  as  related  to  •''‘ocational  and 


technical  education 
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Another  study  done  at  the  University  of  Kebraska  by  Colgan  was 
designed  to  develop  an  objective  examination  in  order  to  measure  the  knowledge 
of  superintendents  and  principals  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  needs 
and  programs.  He  discovered  that  instruction  is  available  on  a very  limited 
basis  in  the  area  of  vocational  and  technical  education  and  that  administra- 
tors want  to  knovr  more  about  these  matters. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  general  school  administrator  frequently 
has  an  inadequate  background  for  effective  leadership  of  vocational-technical 
programs,  Sybouts  developed  a training  program  through  the  use  of  simulated 
materials  (in-basket  technique).  He  foiind  these  simulation  materials  especially 
useful  in  changing  attitudes  of  general  school  administrators. 

On  Financing  Vocational  Education 

Relatively  little  research  has  been  done  on  financing  vocational  and 
technical  education.  Research  in  the  nature  of  cost-benefit  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness analyses  were  not  included  in  nqr  Review  because  they  are  included 
in  another  review  on  the  economics  of  vocational  education. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  government  in  financing  vocational  education 
was  studied  by  Penn  who  foiind  that  (l)  the  primary  impetus  behind  initial 
Federal  aid  was  a mandate  by  the  American  people  for  a more  practic€tl  and 
useful  educational  system,  (2)  effective  relationships  exist  between  Federal, 
state  and  local  agencies  responsible  for  the  administration  of  vocational 
programs,  and  (3)  the  states  show  a high  degree  of  individuality  in  their 
spending  patterns  and  trends  relative  to  vocational  education  programs. 

Davie  and  Patterson  also  investigated  inter-governmental  fiscal  relations  as 
they  pertain  to  vocational  education.  They  concluded  that  significant  changes 
in  allotment  procedures  can  be  made  which  will  better  meet  national  education 
objectives  and  that  no  significant  relationship  existed  betv/een  changes  in 
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FoderaX  expenditures  and  changes  in  state-local  expenditures  for  vocational 
education. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  cost  of  most  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs  is  higher  than  the  cost  of  most  academic  programs.  One 
Justification  frequently  used  for  special  financial  support  for  vocational 
education  has  been  this  differential  in  costs.  Anderson  did  a study  to 
find  the  relationship  of  the  unit  costs  of  special  vocational  and  technical 
cTirricula  in  comprehensive  Junior  colleges  to  the  unit  costs  of  liberal 
arts  and  transfer  curricula.  He  found  that  the  majority  of  the  vocational 
and  technical  ciirricula  cost  more  per  student  than  the  transfer  curricula  in 
the  same  institution.  The  average  cost  ratios  found  for  eight  types  of 
vocational  and  technical  ciirricula  are  as  follov/s : applied  arts,  I.765 

engineering  technologies,  1.955  business  and  office  occupations,  ,95; 
health  and  medical  occupations,  1.495  industrial  technical  occupations, 

1.525  dietetics  and  home  economics  occupations,  1.21;  and  public  service 
occupations,  ,96.  This  study  included  only  Junior  colleges  which  had  been 
in  operation  for  a minimum  of  five  years  and,  therefore,  does  not  reflect 
the  "start  up*'  costs  of  initiating  and  developing  vocational  and  technical 
programs , 

On  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Education 

Vocational  and  technical  education  is  being  evaluated  constantly  by 
iwo  groups  in  particular  - the  product  and  the  employer  of  the  product  - 
but  a more  formal  type  of  evaluation  is  a function  of  administration.  Many 
local  administrators  have  used  a variety  of  systematic  procedures  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  their  vocational  and  technical  programs.  It  was  not 
within  the  purviev/  of  my  Revie^f  to  report  on  such  local  evaluative  studies; 
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ln»toftdj  37«s!9arohe0  having  to  do  wltU  toohniT-i<i^  pafocoduroe  were  j 
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reported,  and  a selected  sample  of  national,  regional  and  state  evaluative 

J 
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studies  were  also  revievred. 

Byram  studied  evaluation  systems  for  local  programs  of  vocational-  i 

technical  education.  His  purpose  was  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  local  ! 

personnel,  local  resources,  consultant  leadership  and  related  professional  j 

assistants  in  the  further  development  and  trial  of  a system  of  evaluation. 

Byram  and  McKinney  have  produced  a manual  on  evaluation  of  local  vocational 

J 

education  programs  for  administrators,  teachers  and  citizens,  which  is  beised 

J 

upon  Byram*s  earlier  reseeirch.  j 

j 

Frequently  used  eis  a method  of  evaluating  programs  is  to  determine  the 
extent  to  v;hich  those  students  who  complete  a vocational  program  are  success- 
ful in  finding  employment.  Heirris  (1967)  developed  a model  for  statewide 
information  storage  €ind  retrieval  system  for  reporting  job  pl€icement  data 
for  persons  treiined  in  the  California  public  schools, 

T\ro  evaluative  studies  of  high  school  programs  involving  national 
samples  have  been  completed.  The  first  of  these  by  Eninger  concerned 
itself  with  the  product  of  high  school  level  vocational  education  programs 
in  the  United  States.  The  investigator  surveyed  trade  and  industrial  ; 

5 

greiduates  selected  ftrom  50  vocational  schools  and  50  comprehensive  high  j 

schools  and  then  compared  their  careers  with  those  of  3j500  general  course  ] 

i 

graduates  from  the  same  comprehensive  schools.  It  was  shown  that  after  i 

two,  six  and  eleven  yeeirs  out  of  school,  the  vocational  graduates,  when 
compared  \d.th  general  course  graduates  i-rtio  did  not  go  to  college,  had  j 

greater  accumulated  earnings,  greater  employment  security,  greater  job 

i 

satisfaction  and  comparable  job  mobility.  Furthermore,  the  vocationeil 
course  greiduates  found  full-time  jobs  substantieilly  sooner  than  the 
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general  course  graduates,  A oomparison  of  vocational  and  academic  grad- 
uates ifithout  a college  education  revealed  no  difference  in  conversational 
interests ) leisure-time  activities  and  affiliation  with  community  organiza- 
tions . Fifteen  percent  of  the  vocational  graduates  went  to  college  and 
k2  percent  reported  having  had  some  type  of  formal  post-high  school 
education. 

More  recently  Eninger  has  evaluated  the  process  of  high  school  level 
vocational  education  in  the  United  States.  He  found  that  the  relatedness 
of  the  first  job  to  the  occupation  studied  is  the  keystone  criterion 
variable  because  those  who  enter  occupations  the  same  as  (or  highly  related 
to)  the  occupation  studied  do  better  on  the  average  than  those  who  entered 
unrelated  occupations.  The  most  fruitful  areas  for  school  efforts  to 

\ 

improve  their  percentage  of  graduates  placed  into  the  field  for  which  | 

J! 
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trained  are  (l)  improvement  in  school  placement  services  and  (2)  improvement 

i 

1 

I 

of  the  percentage  of  "recommend able”  graduates  by  matching  the  capabilities 

of  the  course  applicant  with  the  requirements  for  course  success  and  by  j 

transfer  of  students  who  cannot  meet  course  requirements  to  a more  suitable 

course  or  early  remedial  efforts.  j 

Another  large-scale  study  aimed  at  assessing  vocational -secondary  j 

1 

school  programs  and  determining  the  extent  to  vrhich  they  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  students  and  the  communities  was  conducted  by  Kauftnan  and 
others.  The  investigators  concluded  that  (l)  small  communities  (25j000- 
1CX),000)  had  the  best  overall  vocational  programs  both  in  quality  and  in 
the  proportion  of  students  enrolled,  (2)  weaknesses  found  were  failure  to 
develop  programs  for  those  students  who  could  not  benefit  by  present 
offerings,  poor  guidance  programs  and  insufficient  use  of  advisory  com- 
mittees, (3)  few  advantages  vrere  found  in  the  job  experiences  of  graduates 
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of  any  one  of  the  three  -curricula— vocational,  general  and  academic, 

(4)  the  interviex-rs  of  graduates  from  the  two  types  of  schools  - comprehensive 
and  vocational  - did  not  support  the  claims  frequently  madej  that  is,  that 
graduates  of  vocational  schools  are  better  prepared  or  more  successful  in 
their  first  jobs.  The  researches  also  fo\ind  that  both  JTegro  aiid  white 
vocational  graduates  thought  they  were  better  prepared  for  employment  than 
academic  and  general  curricula  grad\iates.  For  example,  Kegro  males  v/ho 
graduated  from  a vocational  curriculum  perceived  that  they  were  relatively 
"better  off"  than  the  Negro  graduates  of  other  curricula. 

McCleary  did  a nation-wide  study  to  determine  how  high  schools  can 
better  prepare  students  for  the  vocational  donands  of  a technological  society. 
He  concluded  that  in  high  school  vocational  programs  (l)  the  range  of  oppor- 
tunity and  choices  open  to  students  is  limited,  particularly  for  lo\^-ability 
students,  (2)  the  number  of  st\idents  enrolled  is  iinrealistically  low,  (3) 
systems  developed  to  screen  students  for  admission  to  courses  are  fragmentary 
in  use  and  based  on  too  fei^  criteria,  (4)  opportunities  for  on-the-job  work 
experience  and  employment  in  field  of  training  after  completion  of  courses 
generally  do  not  comply  vrith  present  day  needs,  (5)  agreement  and/or  sus- 
taining evidence  is  Jacking  to  support  any  one  mode  of  organization,  (6) 
community  agencies  and  lay  individuals  are  used  in  a variety  of  ways  and 
contribute  to  programs*  success  and  (?)  programs  depend  heavily  upon  special 
funds. 

An  in-depth  study  was  conducted  by  Kaufnan  and  Lexns  in  three  selected 
cities  to  determine  recommendations  for  improvement  of  vocational  education. 
Some  of  the  principal  findings- were:  (l)  most  students  entered  the  world 
of  work  vdthout  specialized  occupational  training,  (2)  enrollment  in  voca- 
tional programs  vjas  higher  when  students  were  taught  in  comprehensive 
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schools,  (3)  an  imbalance  existed  betv/een  high  school  enrollments  in 
vocational  programs  and  local  labor  market  composition,  (4)  vocational 
education  in  the  smaller  cities  v;as  altered  so  as  to  more  closely  match  the 
needs  of  the  local  labor  market,  (6)  vocational  graduates  had  greater 
employment  stability,  received  more  rapid  increases  in  earnings,  and  received 
higher  average  monthly  earnings,  (7)  extra  earnings  of  the  vocational  graduates 
justified  the  cost  of  their  education,  and  (8)  less  than  one-half  of  the  male 
graduates  obtained  jobs  that  were  directly  related  to  their  training.  The 
researchers  recommended  that:  (l)  programs  in  broad  general  skills  with 

general  applications  be  developed,  (2)  programs  be  aimed  at  the  large  pro- 
portion of  students  who  see  little  relevance  in  either  vocational  or  academic 
curriculums,  (3)  vocational  education  bring  meaning  and  interest  to  the  learning 
experience,  (4)  opportunity  be  provided  for  employment  exploration  and 
familiarization  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  (5)  vocational 
guidance  be  expanded. 

On  School-Community  Relations 

The  need  for  a closer  working  relationship  between  the  world  of  work 
and  the  schools  is  generally  recognized.  The  school  administrator,  in 
order  to  operate  an  effective  vocational -technical  program,  must  have  one 
foot  firmly  planted  in  the  community  and  the  other  in  the  schools.  From  the 
time  occupational  education  first  became  a part  of  the  public  school  program, 
vocational  administrators  have  looked  toward  industry  for  counsel  and  advice 
concerning  the  development  and  content  of  vocational  offerings , All  too 
frequently  this  relationship  with  business  and  industry  has  been  limited 
to  a rather  ineffectual  use  of  advisory  committees. 

The  most  extensive  study  of  industry  participation  and  involvement  in 
vocational  and  technical  education  programs  was  done  by  Burt,  It  is  impossible 
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to  adequately  revie\7  this  extensive  vrork  here.  The  investigator  found 
that  there  vms  general  unanimity  among  educators  and  industry  leaders 
regarding  the  desirability  and  mutual  benefits  to  be  derived  through 
cooperative  effort  in  the  development  and  conduct  of  the  vocational  and 
technical  education  program  offerings  of  local  schools  and  school  systems. 

Burt  points  out  that  while  the  literature  about  industry-education  cooper- 
ation recommends  the  use  of  advisory  committees,  it  is  concerned  almost 
entirely  vrith  the  use  of  formally  organized  advisory  committees  to  achieve 
the  desired  cooperative  participation  of  industry;  furthermore,  there  is 
only  an  occasional  reference  to  the  utilization  of  specially  assigned  school 
staff  for  industry-liaison  purposes,  and  hardly  any  attention  to  the  fact 
that  cooperation  may  be  effected  through  informal  arrangements  between 
industry  and  school  representatives.  He  then  lists  and  discusses  the  major 
services  provided  by  industry  for  vocational  and  technical  education  programs. 
In  the  last  section  of  the  report,  the  investigator  presents  the  organizational 
structures  and  instiwentalities  utilized  by  both  educators  and  industrialists 
in  their  efforts  to  achieve  local  industry-education  cooperation. 

The  organization  and  effective  use  of  advisory  committees  was  also 
studied  by  King.  King  felt  that  education  and  industry  must  share  the 
responsibility  of  training  the  work  force  vital  to  the  nation’s  economy 
and  that  while  advisory  committees  have  been  useful  in  meeting  this  respon- 
sibility on  the  state  and  national  levels,  there  is  a need  for  more  extensive 
and  effective  use  of  such  committees  on  the  local  level. 

Carlson  did  a study  of  the  functions  and  activities  of  lav  advisory 
committees  for  selected  Junior  college  vocational  programs.  He  concluded 
that  committees  should  be  encouraged  to  evaluate  their  services  on  the  basis 
of  their  goals  and  that  clear  lin®  of  communication  between  the  college  and 
lay  ccjnmittees  should  be  maintained  at  all  times. 
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A study  vfas  completed  by  Bessire  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  vocational  training  program  in  a community  college  in  California  had 
been  responsive  to  the  occupational  training  needs  of  its  community  and 
to  the  expressed  vocational  interests  of  its  students.  The  investigator 
found  that  even  though  the  college  was  concerned  about  satisfying  the 
training  demands  of  its  community  and  the  interests  of  its  students,  it  had 
done  so  only  to  a limited  degree.  A principal  recommendation  was  that 
additional  administrative  leadership  be  provided  to  insure  a more  systematic 
approach  to  curriculum  development  and  to  maintain  a closer  relationship 
vrith  employers  in  the  community.  McGovmn,  in  an  ffort  to  establish  more 
meaningful  relationships  betvfeen  business,  industry,  and  the  public  schools, 
did  a survey  of  nine  major  employers  in  California  to  gather  data  concerning 
entry  level  jobs  for  vrhich  it  v?as  difficult  to  find  employees.  He  included 
in  his  report  suggestions  for  improving  vocational  education  through  involve- 
ment of  business,  industry,  and  the  schools.  He  recommended  that  there  be 
set  up  clearing  houses  for  vocational  information  and  materials  which  might 
be  used  for  both  training  and  guidance  purposes;  and  further,  that  there  be 
established  a vocational  education  council  for  each  county  consisting  of 
representatives  from  business,  industry  and  labor. 

A Look  Ahead 

At  this  point  you  may  feel,  as  I felt  after  scrutinizing  over  200 
individual  research  efforts  in  this  area,  that  what  research  has  to  say 
about  administration  of  vocational  and  technical  education  is  disappointing. 
But  we  can  be  optimistic.  The  research  which  has  been  done  during  the  six 
years  covered  by  my  Review  is  a great  improvement  over  that  done  previously. 
Vocational  educators  are  developing  competence  in  research  and  v?e  are  learning 
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hov7  to  ask  the  right  questions  to  be  researched.  Vfe  are  using  the  competence 
of  people  in  related  disciplines,  especially  in  the  behavioral  sciences,  Vfe 
aie  assembling,  in  a number  of  our  larger  institutions,  clusters  of  people, 
on  an  interdisciplinary  basis,  who  can  tackle  the  tough  and  complex  questions 
which  need  to  be  researched  as  opposed  to  the  relatively  simple  problems 
generally  used  as  topics  for  Ph.  D.  dissertation  research. 

If  vocational  education  is  to  exert  its  full  impact  upon  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  our  nation  and  its  people,  it  vdll  be  necessary  for  persons 
in  policy-making  and  program-pleinning  roles  to  have  a better  understanding  of 
the  functions  of  administration  as  they  relate  to  vocational  and  technical 
education.  This  suggests  the  need  for  research  which  is  based  upon  what  we 
now  knov7  about  organization  and  administration  in  general,  but  i-Tith  specific 
applications  to  the  problems  of  organizing  and  operating  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs.  Furthermore,  it  suggests  that  the  leadership  in  the 
administration  of  vocational-technical  education  needs  to  discover  more 
effective  ways  of  adapting  programs  and  processes  to  the  rapidly  changing 
conditions  and  needs  of  our  society. 
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A P£PORT  OF  REVIHV  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  HESEARCH 

ON 

PUCEMBNT  AND  FOLLCW-UP  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 

Why  the  sudden  interest  in  follow-up  studies?  Why  does  ERIC  ask  for  a 
review  of  recent  follow-up  studies?  Why  does  the  U.  S.  Office  require  an  annual 
folloi^up  report  of  vocational  graduates  from  each  state?  Why  have  economists^ 
sociologists  and  others  suddenly  stressed  a curiosity  about  the  vocational 
student? 

This  interest  is  not  simply  curiosity*  Nor  is  it  simply  to  build  a case 
for  additional  governmental  appropzlations*  These  may  be  two  good  reasons^  but 
the  interest  comes  from  much  deeper  factors  x*elated  to  the  educational  policy 
of  this  countzy* 

Some  call  it  an  educational  revolution*  Contz^zy  to  the  common  belief  that 
the  Amezlcan  people  have  always  recognized  education  to  be  '^the  corner  stone  of 
Democracy^'*  our  founding  fathers  actually  failed  to  include  public  education  as 
a fuzidamezital  x*esponsibllity  of  govemmezit*  Even  Ben  Franklin^  for  all  of  his 
perception  about  educationi  was  essentially  concerned  with  education  of  an  elite* 
But  today,  the  concept  of  "education  for  all,  to  the  maximum  of  one's  ability,** 
is  being  accepted,  as  a fundamezital  concept  izihex*ent  in  a democratic  society, 
and  significantly,  that  educated  people  represezit  ihe  greatest  single  resource 
of  a countzy. 

In  acceptizig  this  belief  and  recognizing  a variety  of  social  problems,  some 
of  which  have  their  roots  in  the  educatiozial  system  (the  increasing  gap  between 
poverty  and  affluence  may  in  part,  be  due  to  different  educational  achievement 
or  opportuziity ) , places  education  in  a critical  postuz*e;  education  is  not  ozily 
esqected  to  cease  contributing  to  the  social  problem,  but  is  expected  to  solve 
a variety  of  other  problems . No  longer  is  it  sufficient  to  point  to  increasing 
percentages  of  high  school  age  students  completii^  hl£^  school*  No  longer  can 
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w©  give  a generalized  relationship  between  level  of  education  and  income. 

Questions  which  are  now  being  raised  stem  from  1)  a concern  for  the  dollar 
retxum  on  the  investment  in  educatloni  2}  the  importance  of  education  to  the 
individuals  in  our  society | and  3)  the  importance  of  education  in  solving  locals 
statoi  national  and  international  problems. 

The  prominence  of  education  In  oiu:*  society  requires  much  more  than  a quan* 
titative  assessment.  It  requires  deepi  penetrating  inspection  of  all  phases 
of  its  purposei  operation  and  results.  This  calls  for  a massive  evaluative 
effort  with  educators  on  the  forefront  of  that  effort.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  developed  the  basic  tools  for  such  an  effort,  but  the  tools  are  emerging; 
found  in  other  social  sciences,  In  scientific  research.  In  demonstration  and 
e3q>loratlon.  And  the  follow-up  stuc^  Is  a potentially  useAil  tool. 

A parallel  to  educators  use  of  the  follow-up  can  be  seen  in  business  and 
Industzy  with  their  product  evaluation.  The  cost-benefit  analysis,  >dilch  is 
rooted  in  the  econony  utilizes  the  follow-up  stuc^  as  a part  of  a product- 
investment  ratio,  designed  to  measure  profit  in  business  and  industry.  But 
using  these  techniques  in  education  require  a different  perspective  since 
there  is  no  agreed  on  “profit.**  The  outcome  of  education  can  probably  be 
measured  In  dollars,  but  this  is  only  one  desired  outcome— and  perhaps  a 
relatively  minor  one.  Leadership,  production,  service,  happiness  and  health 
are  probably  all  more  important  than  dollars.  But  at  the  moment  we  can  measure 
dollars,  birt  we  can^t  measure  these  other  **proflts**  in  a neat  definitive  way— 
but  we  are  t lying. 

It  is  Indeed  interesting  to  note  that  as  questions  are  raised  and  evalua- 
tions are  sought  relative  to  education,  that  vocational  education  Is  being 
challenged  more  than  any  other  segment  of  the  “educational  establishment.*' 
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(This  may  be  a misconception  resulting  fi*om  ny  ova  aarrov  perception)  but  it 
is  not  an  illogical  challenge*  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  challenge; 

1)  the  increasingly  large  federal  investment  in  vocational  education^  2)  the 


apparent  direct  measurable  relationship  between  the  labor  forco  and  vocational 
i education^  3)  the  apparent  relationship  between  economics  and  vocational  educa- 

F 

i tion  (naking  it  presumably^  easier  to  study)>  4)  the  perception  that  vocational 

[ education  has  the  potential  to  help  in  a major  way  to  solve  some  pressing  social 
pi*oblems  related  to  the  econoiiQr  and  eociety^»primarily  though  not  exclusively 
poverty* 

A logical  starting  point  in  evaluation  of  education  is  the  ''product”  or 
student^  and  his  or  her  subsequent  experiences**information  obtained  in  follow- 
up studies—a  major  tool  of  evaluation* 

\^t  is  the  present  accessment  of  follow-up  studies  conducted  to  date? 


In  his  "Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research  on  the  Placement  and  Fo11ow"Ud  of 
Vocational  Education  Students*"  J*  Kenneth  Little  states; 
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"Follow-up  studies  of  graduates  of  vocational  education 
programs^  if  carefully  planned  and  executed^  can  provide  an 
important  base  of  information  to  educational  planners  and 
administrators*  Vftiere  coupled  with  appropriate  economic 
analysis  this  type  of  information  can  point  the  way  to  im- 
proved decision  making  by  governments  and  institutions  on 
questions  of  priority  among  types,  levels  and  fields  of 
education  and  training  pix>grams*  There  is  considerable  dis- 
tance, however*  between  the  present  condition  as  revealed 
the  studies  here  reviewed  and  the  achievement  of  the  goals 
desired  *"'**^ 


Dr.  Little  categorizes  the  types  of  follow-up  studies  as:  1)  administrative 

reports— information  gathered  to  describe  the  occupational  status  of  graduates 
of  specific  educational  programs;  2)  comparative  studies— studies  designed  to 
compare  graduates  of  differing  types  of  educational  programs  in  the  same  school^ 

or  within  samples  of  school  In  the  same  state,  or  within  samples  of  schools 
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drawn  from  many  states;  3)  cost-benefit  studies  refine  the  analysis  of  occupa- 
tional education^  developing  the  types  of  information  and  research  techniques 
to  establish  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education* 

The  level  of  e^q^ertise  and  sophistication^  according  to  Dr.  Little , 

Increases  in  the  order  named.  Ife  does  not  say>  however^  that  sophistication 
and  meaningful  results  are  ^nonomous.  Bub  It  is  clear  that  simple  quantita- 
tive or  descriptive  studies  have  limited  usefulness  for  poUqy  or  decision 
making* 

But  in  spite  of  the  gap  between  practice  and  desire>  there  are  certain 
useful  pieces  of  information  resulting  fi*om  follow-up  studies. 

First  of  ally  the  list  of  studies  reviewed  by  Dr.  little  are  not  all 
inclusive*  It  does  not»  for  example^  report  all  the  follow-up  studies  being 
done  by  state  departments*  It  does  not  include  large  numbers  of  studies  dona 
in  specific  schools^  many  of  which  are  unpublished*  But  101  studies  were 
reviewed  and  simamarized. 

There  have  been  few  follow-up  studies  which  dealt  with  vocational  education 
on  a national  basis*  The  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational-Technical  Education 
is  presently  completing  a national  follow-up  study  of  vocational  students  at  the 
high  school)  post-high  school  (non-college)  and  junior  college  level  in  six  pro- 
gram areas  (T  & I>  Ag>  D*£*)  B.£*>  Technical,  and  Health)*  No  reports  of  the 
findings  of  this  study  have  been  released  as  yet* 

The  U.S.O.E*  has  been  gathering  follow-up  data  since  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963.  In  1966  they  found  of  those  available  for  employment 
were  in  specific  occupations  for  which  trained  or  related  eaqrerience,  as  follows: 
Ag  6?^;  Home  Ec  ?6^;  Distributive  78^>  Trade  and  Industrial  80^,  Office  81 
Technical  90^>  Health  9Z%*  Four  percent  were  unemployed,  had  continued 
full-time  scholars;  and  0%  had  entered  the  armed  service*  But  this  report  does 
not  separate  graduates  by  level,  or  men  from  women* 

• 
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A study  completed  by  Eninger  (The  Process  and  Product  of  T & I Education) 


is  one  of  the  few  studies  dealing  with  a wide  geographic  area*  He  used  100 
schools > each  with  three  or  more  courses  in  Trade  and  Industrial  courses  and 
followed  up  graduates^  (vocational,  general,  and  academic)  with  mail  question- 
naires* 

Kaufman  studied  ^,000  graduates  of  vocational,  academic  and  general  cuiri- 
cula  from  28  schools  in  nine  cities  in  Ohio,  Pennq/'lvania,  Maryland,  and  New 
Jersey*  Employees  and  union  officials  were  also  interviewed* 

Mallinson  studied  340  non-college  bound  vocationally  oriented  trom  U 
communities  in  I3ilinols,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio  and  compared  them  to  a 
matched  group  of  college  bo\ind  students. 

Smaller  regional  (partial  state)  studies  have  been  conducted  by  Kaufman 
in  Eastern  Penni^lvania,  Young  in  Eastern  Iowa,  QUen  and  Donohue  in  selected 
Minnesota  schools*  Whinfleld  and  little  have  Just  completed  a study  of  Wiscon- 
sin vocational  school  graduates*  Other  studies  were  found  for  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Missouri,  Connecticut* 

A large  number  of  school  ^stem  follow-up  studies  are  reported  in  the 
literature  and  a nunber  of  studies  of  special  curriculum  on  special  groups  of 
students  were  reported  and  identified* 

What  kinds  of  Information  are  these  studies  reporting?  There  is  a general 
conslstanqy  to  the  type  of  Infomatlon  sought  in  most  studies*  These  are; 

1 , What  kinds  of  Jobs  do  students  take  and  how  closely  related  are 
these  Jobs  to  the  curriculum? 

2*  How  satisfied  are  students  with  their  vocational  program? 

3*  How  much  money  do  vocational  students  earn? 

4*  How  do  vocational  students  get  Jobs? 

5*  How  much  unemployment  exists  for  vocational  graduates? 

6*  How  stable  are  the  employment  63q}erl6inces  of  vocational  students? 
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7*  How  satisfied  are  students  with  their  Jobs? 

8.  What  is  the  Job  loobllity  of  vocational  graduates? 

a.  geographicaljly 

b.  occupationally 

9*  What  further  education  do  students  experience? 

10.  Increase  part-time  education  as  get  older. 

This>  by  no  means,  is  the  only  Infomatlon  gathered.  Each  stuc|y  has  unique 
goals  and  a wide  variety  of  information  is  sought  and  obtained.  For  example. 
Little  and  Whlnfield  tried  to  measure  tue  relationship  between  hobbles,  and  curri- 
culum choices.  Other  researchers  have  attempted  to  measure  attitudes,  motivation 
and  a wide  variety  of  other  variables. 

A quick  summary  of  the  findings  related  to  these  general  questions  are  as 
follows; 

1*  Reports  generally  show  vocational  graduates  have  a high  tendency  to 
enter  occupations  for  which  they  were  trained,  or  enter  highly  related 
occupations*  However,  the  figures  fluctuate,  and  are  open  to  question 
because  of  1)  varying  definitions  of  "related**  occupations;  2)  the 
difficulty  of  interpreting  these  figures  in  qualitative  terms.  For 
example,  how  many  graduates  in  ''occupations  for  which  trained"  night 
have  achieved  better  had  they  had  been  in  another  vocational  program, 
or  no  vocational  program  at  all? 

2*  Graduates  tend  to  be  satisfied  with  their  vocatloml  education,  bub 
not  significantly  more  than  other  graduates  are  satisfied  with  their 
genei^  education. 
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3*  The  measuremenb  of  Income  Is  a highly  suspect  measure^  but  there  are 
indications  that  vocational  graduates  tend  to  earn  more  money»  and 
advance  in  their  Jobs  better  than  non«vocational  (excluding  college 
graduates).  But  other  studies  found  this  not  to  be  true  (Corazzinl, 
Whinf ield) • 

Friends  and  relatives  are  the  most  important  influence  in  job  getting* 
School  placement  has  been  reported  as  most  important  by  as  many  as  25^ 
of  the  graduates.  At  least  iialf  obtain  jobs  by  their  own  devlce8-»no 
agency  involvement.  (Kaufman).  This  varies  a good  deal.  A generali- 
zation may  be  that  where  the  nutnber  of  gradtiates  is  small  and  in  limited 
supply  the  placement  record  is  high. 

5.  Vocational  graduates  generally  show  a lower  unemployment  record » and  a 
higher  job  stability  than  non-vocatlonal  graduates  from  high  school 
and  post-high  school  programs. 

6.  Vocational  students  show  a high  job  satlsf actio:. ^ but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  or  not  this  is  higher  than  for  non^vocatlonal  graduates* 

7*  Vocational  gradiiates  are  not  as  geographically  mobile  as  are  college- 
going  youth.  Studies  report  up  to  90%  of  the  vocational  graduates 
staying  in  the  community  in  which  they  went  to  hi^  school.  A 

t 

generalization  seems  to  be  the  greater  amount  of  education  the  more 
mobility  • 

8.  Vocational  graduates  are  less  likely  to  continue  their  formal  education 
than  non-vocational  gradxjates.  However,  th^  are  more  likely  to  con^ 
tlnue  their  education  than  non-vocatlonal  students  who  go  directly  to 
work  from  high  school.  Their  involvement  in  part-time  education 
Increases  wiUi  occupational  experience. 
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This  kind  of  information  is  being  obtained  for  almost  all  program  areas^ 
as  well  as  the  broad  field  of  vocational  education*  However^  almost  no  studies 
were  found  in  homemaking  wage-earning  occupations^  limited  nuntoers  of  studies 
were  reported  in  technical  education  and  in  health  occupations* 

T^iese  studies  are  generally  directed  at  the  explicit  goals  of  currlcular- 
eentered  vocational  education^  the  preparation  of  persons  for  employment*  The 
general  observation  would  teem  to  be  that  graduates  of  vocational  programs  do^ 
to  a large  extent  enter  and  tend  to  stay  in  the  employmerib  areas  for  which  they 
were  trained* 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Programs  have  been  subjected  to  consid- 
erable research  with  the  general  conclusion  that  the  program  upgrades  the  work 
skills  of  the  trainees;  decrease  the  number  unemployed  and  most  placements  are 
in  satisfying  Jobs*  There  is  considerable  disagreement  on  the  percentage  of 
MDTA  students  employed  and  their  p>erslstance* 

Correctional  institutions  vocational  programs  have  only  recently  been 
directing  research  at  the  relationship  between  education^  employment  and 
recidivism*  Beside^  curricular  related  studies^  soma  studies  have  reported  on 
sociological  characteristics* 

Kaufaian  et*  al*  dis^ss  differences  between  black  and  white  graduates^ 
observing  that  "the  black  graduate  does  not  receive  the  same  level  of  compen- 
sation on  the  first  Job^  either  at  inception  or  thereafter  as  does  his  white 
counterpart*" 

Early  leavers  have  been  studied  frequently*  At  least  one  study  (Combs 
and  Cooley)  showed  that  full-time  employment  rates  ^ salaiy  levels^  occupational 
training  after  leaving  school^  for  boys^  were  similar  for  graduates  and  non- 
graduates (non-graduates  haid.ng  been  in  the  labor  market  longer)*  Another  study 
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of  post-high  school  early  leavers  (Whinfield)  foutri  no  significant  difference 
in  income  between  graduates  and  non-graduates^  but  a significant  difference  in 
occupational  prestige  of  the  Job  and  potential  for  increased  incomes. 

But  the  question  is  asked  — "granted^  vocational  education  has  a direct 
and  positive  relationship  to  employment,  is  it  worth  the  added  cost?" 

A few  cost  benefit  studies  of  some  rather  high  level  of  sophistication 
indicate  that  (as  Kaufonan  puts  it)  the  added  investment  is  "probably"  worth  it 
(quotes  are  author's).  But  this  is  a highly  generalized  statement*  Peterson, 
setting  up  a formula  for  length  of  time  for  employee  to  recuperate  the  losses 
he  experiences  in  unemployment  duilng  training,  and  the  added  cost  of  post- 
high  school  education  shows  a high  degree  of  difference  dependent  on  occupations* 
l^ydrolic  Power  Technicians  can  recuperate  their  loss  in  as  little  as  five  yean^* 
Graduates  of  post-high  school  secretarial  courses  cannot,  in  a lifetime  recover 
the  lost  income  and  increased  costs. 

Cost  Benefit  Studies  also  look  at  the  differences  in  social  and  other 
behavioral  patterns,  a neglected  part  of  other  foHcw-up  studies.  The  few 
studies  dealing  with  these  social  and  attitudinal  characteristics  do  not  show 
the  vocational  student  to  demonstrate  apy  significantly  different  behavior  than 

other  students  (H*S*  and  P*H«S.). 

/ 

While  it  is  useful  to  learn  idiat  happens  to  vocational  students,  and  to 
conpare  their  occupational  achievements  to  other  gioups,  there  are  several  voids 
in  our  knowledge*  We  have  done  little  to  study  the  sociological  and  psycholo- 
gical characteristics  of  fomer  vocational  students  and  to  relate  these  to 
vocational  educational  e:q>erience;  to  compare  these  characteristics  to  other 
groups  of  students,  or  to  evaluate  the  vocational  education  relationship  to 
these  characteristics. 

We  have  not  explored  the  relative  success  of  vocational  graduates  to  non- 
vocational  graduates  In  the  same  Jobs* 
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Nor  have  we  made  a very  strong  effort  to  measure  the  quality  of  vocational 
education  programs  (are  some  experiences  better  than  others?  Are  some  actually 
detrimental?) 

We  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  the  potential  value  of  the  follow-up  study^ 
to  develop  the  techniques  for  valid  responses  to  overcome  some  obstacles  inherent 
in  the  process.  Excellent  models  of  evaluation  are  incoi*poratlng  follow-up 
studies  as  important  components  of  a total  evaluation  system*  Follow-up  studies 
are^  as  stated  early  in  this  paper ^ one  tool  for  stacking  and  improving  voca- 
tional education*  As  it  is  refined  as  a technique  it  has  the  potential  of 
becoming  one  of  the  most  useful  tools  we  can  have  for  evaluation  and  improvement 
of  vocational  education. 

In  conclusion^  a quote  from  Dr*  little* s report  states: 


^'Despite  the  inadequacies  and  deficiencies  of  the  foHoi^up  studies^ 
certain  findings  seem  to  constitute  a refrain*  The  vocatioml-technical 
education  programs  are  serving  important  parts  of  our  population  in  wsys 
that  these  people  would  not  be  helped  wlthoixb  them.  Those  who  move 
directly  to  Jobs  from  such  training  have  an  advantage  in  earnings^  not 
always  great^  but  still  an  advantage  over  their  untrained  cohorts*  Most 
persons  like  their  Jobs^  and  the  vocationally  trained  persons  are  especial- 
ly satisfied  if  they  find  Jobs  for  >ddch  the  specifically  prepared.  The 
great  majority  of  vocationally  trained  high  school  graduates  obtain 
employment  in  or  near  the  communities  in  vdilch  they  attended  school. 
Graduates  obtain  their  Jobs  primarily  from  their  awn  efforts  or  by  the 
help  of  friends  or  relatives;  secondazy  schools^  teachers  and  counsellors^ 
are  typically  not  credited  with  being  greatly  helpful  to  students  moving 
to  Jobs  rather  than  to  colleges* 

“There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  occupational  careers  of  grad- 
uates in  the  several  fields  of  training*  These  variations  are  frequently 
associated  with  variations  in  the  labor  market*  In  general^  graduates 
from  the  fields  which  emphasize  post-high  school  training  show  a clear 
advantage  over  graduates  of  high  school  programs*  In  fact^  the  very 
completion  of  a diploma^  certificate^  or  degree  program  seems  to  be  the 
key  factor*  This  fact  points  to  the  role  of  employment  practices^  with 
enqphasis  on  paper  credentials^  as  a strong  element  in  detemlnlng  occupa- 
tional placement*  Although  the  findings  are  oonbradlctozyj  the  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  is  that  vocational  education  programs  are  probably  worth 
their  cost*  But  this  conclusion  does  not  blanket  in  all  vocational 
programs^  in  all  places^  or  in  all  fields*  The  injunction  is  to  find 
definitive  answers  to  such  effectiveness  within  more  educational  ^sterns 
and  programs* 


LP.  Ja  I j L „ 
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"This  review  closes  with  a quotation  fron  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education,  1968: 


'Effective  occupational  preparations  is  impossible 
if  the  school  feels  that  its  obligation  ends  when 
the  student  graduates*  The  school,  therefore, 
must  work  with  employers  to  build  a bridge  between 
school  and  work*  Placii^g  the  stxxient  on  a job  and 
following  up  his  successes  and  failures  provides 
the  best  possible  information  to  the  school  on  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses** 

I 

I "If  this  review  stimulates  more  and  improved  studies  of  the  vocational 

i education  product  it  will  have  achieved  a good  purpose." 
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American  Vocational  Association  (Boston,  Mass,,  Dec,  5-10,  1969), 

♦VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONi  RESEARCH  PROJECTS;  ♦INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL;  *INF"  j^TION  DISSEMINATION;  *EDUCATI0NAL 
RESEARCH;  EXPERIMENTAL  CURRICULUM;  *C0MPUTER  SCIENCE;  COMPUTER  STORAGE  DEVICES 

♦ANNUAL  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION  (63RD,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  DECEMBER  6-9,  1969) 

These  seven  reports  on  developmental  projects  in  vocational  and  technical  education  we''e  chosen  f''om  a 
much  larger  nurober  of  papers  submitted  in  response  to  a call  for  papers  published  in  various  Journals. 

They  were  primarily  selected  for  their  excellent  quality  and  the  importance  of  their  themes  or  problem 
areas  to  the  profession.  They  inciudei  (1)  "Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project!  A Progress  Report"  by 
H.J.  Sredl,  (2)  "Interim  Report  on  Graduates  of  the  American  Industry  Secondary  School  Courses"  by  0.  Nelson, 
(3)  "Progress  Report  on  the  Development  and  Evaluation  of  an  Experimental  Curriculum  fo--  the  New  Quincy 
(Mass,)  Vocational -Technical  School"  by  J.W,  Ullery,  Ch)  "Development  and  Utilization  of  a Computerized 
Information  Retrieval  System  for  the  ERiC  Information  System"  by  R,C.  Evans,  Jr,,  and  W,J.  Brown,  (5) 


Systems"  by  J.  Mag isos,  and  (7)  "The  VOED  Systems i a Computerized  System  for  Obtaining,  Analyzing, 
and  Reporting  Vocational  and  Occupational  Education"  by  D.H.  Ahl.  (CD) 


"Project  Dissemination  I A Computer  Based  Information  Retrieval  System"  by  Smith,  wheeler,  and  Rosse. 

(6)  "A  Pilot  Proa ram  for  the  Oevelooment  of  State  Vocational -Technical  Education  Information  Dissemination 
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These  seven  reports  on  development  projects  in  vocational 
and  tephnical  education  were  presented  as  one  of  a set  of  three 
sessions*  This  session  on  development  projects  and  the  companion 
sessions  on  research  and  on  evaluation  were  constructed  from  a 
much  Ic^rger  number  of  papers  submitted  in  response  to  a call  for 
papers  published  in  various  journals. 

As  chairman  of  the  session  on  development  projects,  it  was 
my  duty  to  select  that  subset  of  papers  which  would  meet  the  high- 
est quality  standard,  center  on  one  or  two  themes  or  problem  areas 
Of  importance  to  the  profession,  and  require  no  more  than  two  and 
one-half  hours  for  presentation*  This  potentially  impossible  task 
turned  out  to  be  easy,  but  frustrating.  Satisfaction  of  the  first 
criterion  was  ensured  by  the  authors;  the  quality  of  most  submitted 
papers  was  gratifyingly  high.  The  second  criterion  was  satisfied 
by  luck,  or  some  other  unknown  combination  of  mysterious  forces, 
which  concentrated  many  papers  in  two  areas:  curriculum  and 

ipformation  systems.  The  third  criterion  (the  only  one  requiring 
significant  effort  by  the  chairman)  was  the  source  of  frustration 
since  it  permitted  only  one-third  of  the  submitted  papers  to  be 
included  on  the  program. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  excellent  results  from  this  first  call 
for  papers  will  encourage  us  to  continue  it  as  a method  for  devel- 
oping AVA  programs  and,  thus,  to  encourage  the  membership  in  their 
efforts  to  conduct  and  report  significant  research,  development 
and  evaluation  projects. 


Edward  J.  Morrison,  Chairman 

Center  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 
The  Ohi^  State-  University 
1900  Kenny  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
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Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  project: 
A Progress  Report 

Henry  J.  Sredl 
University  of  Illinois 


The  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project  (lACP) , a program 
interpreting  modern  industrial  technology  to  youth,  is  presently 
being  evaluated  and  demonstrated  in  34  schools  in  nine  states? 
more  than  7,000  pupils  and  60  teachers  are  participating  in  the 
lACP  program  on  a daily  basis*  The  program  originated  in  1965  at 
The  Ohio  State  University  and  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
includes  a two-year  sequence  of  study  for  junior  high  school  age 
youth • 

Man  reshapes  and  services  his  physical  world  through  two 
broad  fields,  construction  and  manufacturing.  It  is  through  study 
of  these  sub-elements  of  industry  that  students  learn  how  man 
plans,  organizes,  and  controls  men,  materials,  and  processes  to 
produce  such  items  as  bridges,  buildings,  automobiles,  furniture, 
roads,  clothing,  appliances,  and  utilities.  The  first  year's 
course  exemplifies  man's  managed  production  system  which  produces 
and  services  society's  constructed  projects  and  is  titled,  "The 
World  of  Construction."  The  second  year's  course  exemplifies 
man's  managed  production  system  which  produces  and  services 
society's  manufactured  products.  This  course  is  called  "The 
World  of  Manufacturing."  Students  use  tools,  materials,  and  tech- 
niques to  produce  products  that  are  representative,  in  principle, 
of  man-made  products  produced  in  a factory  or  on  a construction 
site.  Students  are  introduced  to  the  increasingly  important  . 
"service"  aspect  of  industrial  technology  by  servicing  the  goods 
they  produce.  * , 

* * * - ^ 

lACP  materials  are  currently  being  u»ed  in  schools  which  are' 
part  of  either  a Field  Evaluation  Center  or  a Demonstration  Center. 
Field  Evaluation  Centers  fulfill  the  role  of  systematically  test- 
ing and  evaluating  the  developing  instructional  system  over  a 
'three-year  period  according  to  lACP  guidelines.  Instructional  * * . 
materials  are  revised  every  year  on  the  basis  of  the  feedback  pro- 
vided by  .the  Field  Evaluation  Center  pupils,  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators. "The  World  of  Construction"  is  presently  in  its  third 
year  .of  evaluation?  "The  World  of  Manufacturing."  is  in  its  second 
year  o^ ‘evaluation.  While  the  Field  Evaluation  Centers  are  ful- 
filling their  role  in  testing  and  evaluating  the  instructional 


system,  there  is  a definite  need  to  establish  demonstration  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country  to  determine  how  lACP  materials  can 
be  adapted  to  meet  the  educational  and  social  needs  of  the  citizens 
of  each  state  and  local  school  system.  Schools  which  are  a part 
of  a Demonstration  Center  evaluate  the  instructional  materials 
according  to  local  needs  and  serve  as  places  for  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, parents,  and  other  interested  individuals  or  groups  to 
more  closely-  examine  the  lACP  program* 

Field  evaluation  of  the  lACP  program  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  1971*  "The  World  of  Construction"  may  be  available 
for  use  in  the  fall  of  1970;  "The  World  of  Manufacturing"  will  be 
available  one  year  later*  The  lACP  staff  welcomes  inquiries  from 
schools  interested  in  establishing  an  lACP  demonstration  program 
for  the  1970-71  school  year. 

Contact:  Dr*  Henry  J,  Sredl 

Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project 
University  of  Illinois  Division 
344  Education  Building 
Urbana,  Illinois  61801 
Phone:  (217)  333-2609  or  333-0807 


Interim  Report  on  Graduates  of  the 
American  Industry  Secondary  School  Courses 

Orville  Nelson 
Stout  State  University 

The  American  Industry  Project  completed  four  years  of  devel- 
opmental work  on  its  secondary  school  courses  in  May,  1969,  At 
this  time  there  was  a sufficient  number  of  high  school  graduates 
who  had  been  enrolled  in  one  or  more  American  Industry  courses  to 
warrant  a follow-up  study* 

A questionnaire  was  designed  to  gather  information  on  the 
effect  the  study  of  American  Industry  had* on  educational  and 
occupational  plans  and  selection  of  a specific  vocation*  In 
addition,  data  were  obtained  on  job  satisfaction  and  the  individ- 
ual's perception  of  the  influence  industry  has  on  his  life* 

Specific  information  on  the  contents  and  learning  activities 
utilized  in  the  American  Industry  courses  were  also  collected, 

¥ 

Approximately  seventy-five  percent  of  those  contacted  re- 
sponded, Overseas  assignments  in  the  Armed  Services  caused  some 
of  the  non-response  problems.  The  response  rate  was  equal  in  the 
American  Industry  and  control  groups. 

Analysis  of  the  completed  follow-up  forms  indicated  that  the 
American  Industry  students  made  frequent  mention  of  the  impact  this 


r 

course  had  on  their  vocational  decisions.  In  contrast,  the  control 
group  students  listed  significantly  fewer  remarks  about  the  in- 
fluence high  school  courses  had  on  their  vocational  choices. 

The  effects  of  the  study  of  American  Industry  were  observed 
in  a wide  range  of  occupational  choices.  One  young  man,  for  ex- 
ample, decided  to  pursue  a college  degree  in  marketing  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  American  Industry  experiences.  In  another  instance, 
the  study  of  American  Industry  encouraged  a young  lady  to  enter 
production  work  in  industry,  A majority  of  the  American  Industry 
students  also  commented  that  the  study  of  American  Industry  im- 
proved their  understanding  of  industry. 

Contact:  Dr,  Orville  Nelson 

American  Industry  Project 
Stout  State  University 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin  54751 


Progress  Report  on  The  Development  and 
Evaluation  of  an  Experimental  Curriculum 
for  the  New  Quincy  (Mass,)  Vocational-Technical  School 

J,  William  Ullery 
American  Institutes  for  Research 

Project  ABLE  is  the  code  name  for  the  Quincy-AIR  experimental 
vocational  curriculum  effort.  The  purpose  of  Project  ABLE  is  to 
provide  every  student  not  on  the  college  preparatory  program  with 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  competence  in  each  of  three  areas:  (1) 

Skills  and  knowledges  in  a chosen  field  of  work;  (2)  The  individ- 
ual's role  as  a citizen;  and  (3)  Independent  pursuit  of  self- 
fulfillment  and  new  learning. 

The  principal  goal  of  the  project  has  been  to  demonstrate 
increased  effectiveness  of  instruction  that  derives  content  from 
explicit  analysis  of  desired  behavior  after  graduation.  Rather 
than  taking  a total  body  of  knowledge  and  dr^-ing  content  from  it, 
curriculum  is  being  defined  by  what  technology  and  industry  need 
for  job  success.  Subordinate  objectives  embodied  in  this  plan 
are  the  following:  (1)  Development  of  educational  objectives;  (2) 

Derivation  of  curriculum  requirements;  (3)  Description  of  needs 
for  prerequisite  learning;  (4)  Effecting  changes  in  student  view- 
points; (5)  Individualizing  instruction;  (6)  Student  evaluation; 
and  (7)  Program  evaluation. 

A curriculum  has  been  designed  in  topic  form  to  provide  for 
comprehensiveness  and  also  flexibility  of  coverage  for  each  of  the 
vocational  areas.  An  important  step  was  the  development  of  per- 
formance measures  tied  to  the  objectives  of  instruction.  Methods 
of  instruction  were  devised  in  demonstration  areas  to  make  possible 


individualized  student  progression  and  selection  of  alternative 
programs.  A plan  was  developed  for  conducting  program  evaluation. 
Follow-up  of  outcomes  after  graduation  is  an  important  part  of  the 
evaluation  of  the  project  and  is  being  planned  at  this  time.  Some 
of  the  objectives  detailed  have  been  met.  Others  have  yet  to  be 
completed.  Project  ABLE,  now  in  its  fifth  year,  was  an  ambitious 
undertaking  and  the  goals  were  unrealistic  for  the  time  period 
identified  and  the  monies  appropriated.  (The  problems  relating  to 
the  development  and  implementation  of  a vocational  curriculum  have 
been  documented  in  a technical  report.)  Development  was  to  have 
taken  place  in  11  job  families  (or  perhaps  20  to  30  sub-families) 
for  grades  10-14,  four  academic  areas,  a junior  high  guidance  pro- 
gram and  prerequisite  instruction  for  junior  high  students.  The 
guidance  program  has  been  completed  and  is  presently  undergoing 
validation.  Curriculum  products  are  available  in  electronics, 
power  mechanics,  general  woodworking,  and  four  academic  areas. 
Demonstration  pilot  programs  are  operational  and  open  to  visitors. 
Technical  reports  on  each  of  the  areas  are  available  and  have  been 
submitted  to  ERIC. 

Contact:  J.  William  Ullery 

Project  ABLE 

Quincy  Vocational-Technical  School 
Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169 
Phone:  (617)  773-0686 


Development  and  Utilization  of  a CoKaputerized 
Information  Retrieval  System  for 
the  ERIC  Information  System 

Robert  C.  Evans,  Jr. 

Center  for  Occupational  Education 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

William  J.  Brown 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

This  paper  discusses  the  development  and  field-testing  of  a 
computerized  information  retrieval  system  used  to  search  ERIC.  Th*' 
retrieval  system  was  developed  and  implemented  cooperatively  by  the 
Center  for  Occupational  Education  at  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity, the  North  Carolina  Science  and  Technology  Research  Center, 
the  North  Carolina  Occupational  Research  Unit,  and  ERIC  Central  who 
provided  the  tapes. 

The  SEARCH  system  is  currently  in  operation  at  the  Center  for 
Occupational  Education  on  a pilot  basis.  The  mechanics  of  the 
system  require  a researcher  to  submit  a list  of  key  words  relevant 
to  the  topic  of  the  search.  The  search  mechanism  allows  the 


researcher  the  capability  of  planning  a strategy  using  negations, 
unions,  and  intersections  of  key  work  terms.  The  computerized 
information  system  then  searches  the  documents  in  RIE  and  prints 
out  ED  accession  numbers  and  titles.  Total  o^sts  per  search  have 
been  approximately  six  dollars  including  personnel,  direct  com- 
puter cost,  and  indirect  systems  cost. 

The  paper  will  present  the  results  of  field-testing  the 
system  with  Center  for  Occupational  Education  staff,  selected 
graduate  students,  and  clientele  served  by  the  Occupational  Re- 
search Unit. 

Plans  will  be  discussed  for  developing  a more  comprehensive 
information  retrieval  and  dissemination  service  with  the  Center 
for  Occupational  Education  exploring  national  and  regional  needs 
and  the  Occupational  Research  Unit  concentrating  on  state  needs. 

Contact:  Mr,  Robert  C.  Evans.  Jr. 

Center  for  Occupational  Education 
1 Maiden  Lane 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 
Phone:  (919^  755-2493 


* Project  Dissemination:  A Computer  Based 

Information  Retrieval  System 

Brandon  B,  Smith 
David  Wheeler 
Rod  Rosse 

University  of  Minnesota 

Since  the  development  of  the  ERIC  system,  the  cumulative 
vol\ame  of  vocational  research  information  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  the  problem  of  efficiently  handling  and  disseminating  in- 
formation has  become  critical.  In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing informational  demands  of  various  user  5^oups  in  Minnesota,  the 
Minnesota  Research  Coordinating  Unit  has  developed  a computerized 
information  retrieval  system.  This  system  is  one  part  of  a long- 
range  plan  which  is  designed  to  (a)  improve  the  efficiency-effec- 
tiveness of  processing  and  disseminating  the  growing  volume  of 
research-research  related  information,  and  (b)  stimulate  the 
conduct  of  research  and  development  through  a continuous,  systematic 
process  of  dissemination  feedback. 

The  computerized  information  system  was  planned  and  developed 
in  three  phases,  each  of  which  is  briefly  described. 


Phase  I : Planning 


Phase  I was  predicated  on  the- basic  problem  of  improving  the 
efficiency-effectiveness  of  information  handling  and  included  the 
development  of  the  rationale  and  specifications  of  the  system.  The 
system  must  be  (a)  flexible,  (b)  consistent  with  the  ERIC  system 
and  proposed  plans,  and  (c)  comprehensive  enough  to  accommodate  the 
continued  and  anticipated  growth  of  dissemination  services.  Pro- 
cedures for  ordering,  processing,  ceding  and  storing  information 
were  made,  together  with  the  proposed  plan  for  developing  a com- 
puter information  system  capable  of  using  keyword  descriptors  to 
locate  specific  documents. 

Phase  II:  Developing  and  Implementing 

A series  of  high  speed  computer  programs  and  subprograms  were 
developed  and  had  the  capability  for  storing  and  retrieving  large 
quantities  of  both  bibliographic  and  abstracr  information  from 
magnetic  tapes.  Besides  retrieving  information  from  magnetic  tape, 
additional  requirements  of  the  system  called  for  (a)  periodically 
updating  (adding)  information,  (b)  periodically  removing  and  re- 
placing information  and  (c)  continually  checking  for  the  alphabetic 
order  of  documents. 

The  system,  as  developed,  has  the  capability  to  search  an 
entire  textual  record  (bibliographic  reference)  abstract-resume 
and/or  combinations  of  keyword  descriptors  for  the  purpose  of  (a) 
developing  author  and  comprehensive  cross  referenced  subject  matter 
catalogues,  (b)  conducting  general  problem  area  searches,  and  (c) 
conducting  specific  individual  problem  searches  on  selected  key- 
words and/or  keyword  combinations. 

Phase  ITl!  Operating  and  Evaluating 

Procedures  were  developed  to  encourage  Minnesota  educators  to 
make  use  of  the  system  by  requesting  either  information  on  a gen- 
eral or  specific  subject  (problem  area) . Requests  for  information 
can  be  filled  in  less  than  a day  with  a pl^  for  obtaining  immediate 
feedback  information  for  the  evaluation  procedure. 

Conclusion 


While  the  system  is  designed  specifically  for  the  Minnesota 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  research  library  and  the  computer  pro- 
grams are  peculiar  to  the  CDC-6600  computer,  the  basic  procedures 
and  concepts  of  information  storage,  retrieval  and  dissemination 
are  generalizable  to  many  other  research  agencies-libraries  both 
within  or  outside  the  field  of  vocational  education.  Information 
about  the  purpose  and  operation  of  the  system  is  available  by 
request. 
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Contact: 


Dr,  Brandon  B.  Smith 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  for 
Vocational  Education 
125  Peik  Hall 
University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55455 


A Pilot  Program  for  the  Development  of  State  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Information  Dissemination  Systems 

Joel  H.  Magisos 

Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 

Six  state  vocational  education  research  coordinating  units 
(RCU's)  have  been  designated  as  participants  in  a pilot  program 
for  the  development  of  information  dissemination  systems.  The 
states  {i,e,,  California,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Wisconsin)  were  invited  to  participate  upon  the 
basis  of  their  application  to  engage  in  the  program,  the  specific 
objectives  of  which  are  to: 

1,  Develop  an  exemplary  information  dissemination  system  in 
several  cooperating  states; 

2,  Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  an  information  dissemination 
system  in  varied  settings; 

3,  Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  ERIC  and  VT-ERIC  products 
and  strategies; 

4,  Identify  and  analyze  the  nature  of  the  user,  his  problems, 
and  needs;  and 

5,  Demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  procedures  prescribed  for 

planning,  operation,  and  evaluation  of  an  information 
dissemination  system.  • 

The  conception  of  the  program  was  an  outgrowth  of  previous 
activities  by  staff  of  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  oh  Vocational  and 
Technical  education  (VT-ERIC)  and  RCU  personnel.  The  central  pur- 
pose of  the  program  is  the  eventual  development  of  a multi-level 
network  of  information  dissemination  systems  which  will  meet 
information  needs  arising  from  the  critical  needs  of  users  on  an 
interpersonal  basisv 

The  VT-ERIC  staff  and  an  ^ hoc  committee  of  RCU  personnel  had 
developed,  during  the  preceding  year,  a Guide  for  a State  Vocation- 
al-Technical Education  Dissemination  System,  Steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Guide  included:  inputs  by  committee  members,  staff 


editing,  reviev7  in  regional  RCU  meetings  general  review  by  RCU 
personnel,  technical  review  by  information  scientists,  and 
intensive  revision  by  committee  and  staff.  The  Guide  will  provide 
the  staffs  of  the  pilot  RCU*s  with  a pattern  by  which  they  may 
plan,  operate,  and  evaluate  their  information  dissemination  ac- 
tivities. 

Specific  pilot  program  activities  will  include  planning 
conferences,  consultative  visits  by  VT-ERIC  staff,  specific  projects 
(e.g.,  user  analysis,  product  evaluation),  and  evaluation  of  the 
effort.  Successful  development  of  several  operating  models  will 
lead  to  diffusion  of  appropriate  systems  throughout  other  states 
in  concert  with  the  total  system  under  development  for  education. 


Contact: 


Dr.  Joel  H.  Magisos 

Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical 

Education 

1900  Kenny  Road 

Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

Phone:  (614)  486-3655 


The  V.O.E.D.  System:  A Computerized  System 

for  Obtaining,  Analyzing  and  Reporting 
Vocational  and  Occupational  Education 

David  H,  Ahl 

Educational  Systems  Researcn  Institute 

The  V.O.E.D.  Cystem  is  a computerized  system  for  collecting, 
analyzing  and  reporting  vocational  education  data  needed  for  state 
and  local  level  program  planning  and  evaluation.  The  system  was 
developed  for  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  by  Educa- 
tional Systems  Research  Institute  which  has  been  contracted  to 
apply  the  system  for  a two-year  period. 

The  V.O.E.D.  System  consists  of  three  pluses.  Phase  I in- 
volves an  optical  scanner  form  which  is  completed  by  schools 
throughout  the  state.  Occupational  curriculum  offerings,  grade 
enrollments  and  other  basic  school  data  are  reported.  These  foms 
are  used  to  produce  a state-wide  occupational  directory  and  growth 
report  by  school,  school  district,  county,  labor  market  and  region, 
These  reports  will  provide  data  to  answer  questions  about  the 
adequacy  of  vocational  education  growth  relative  to  student  needs 
and  labor  market  requirements.  The  reports  are  of  greatest  value 
to  school  counselors  and  educational  planning  personnel. 

The  second  phase  of  the  system  consists  of  an  optical  scanner 
form  filled  out  by  individual  students.  In  addition,  teachers 
enter  brief  student  ratings.  These  forms  are  used  to  produce  a 
report  describing  the  annual  output  of  each  type  of'  occupational 
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curriculum*  The  report  will  also  provide  some  basic  information 
as  to  the  academic  and  occupational  competence  of  vocational 
graduates* 

The  student  information  collected  in  Phase  II  is  used  to  pre- 
pare a mailing  to  all  vocational  students  of  a follow-up  survey 
questionnaire*  This  questionnaire  goes  out  one  year  after  grad- 
uation and  provides  information  about  former  students*  experience 
in  employment*  Data  are  collected  about  the  time  required  to  get 
a job,  relatedness  of  job  to  vocational  course  taken,  earnings, 
job  satisfaction,  mobility,  and  other  information*  These  data  are 
merged  with  data  from  Phase  II  to  produce  an  Occupational  Student 
Follow-up  Survey  Report  and  an  Occupational  Program  Planning' and 
Evaluation  Report* 

During  the  first  year  of  V.O*E,D*  operations  covering  1968 
graduates,  12,000  students  were  processed.  Full-scale  operations 
in  1969  will  cover  roughly  24,000  students*  The  optical  scanner 
forms  coupled  with  computerized  processing  is  designed  to  be 
economical  and  flexible  yet  provide  timely  and  meaningful  reports* 

Contact:  Mr*  David  H,  Ahl 

Educational  System  Research  Institute,  Inc. 

4527  Winthrop  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 
Phone:  (412)  683-8170 
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This  speech  Is  based  on  "Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research  In  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,"  which  Is 
primarily  concerned  with  findings  and  research  conducted  from  August  1966  to  April  1969.  It  provides  an 
overview  of  the  research  reports  Included  in  that  document,  grouped  In  the  following  areas;  Cl)  Manpower 
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The  review  and  synthesis  Is  available  as  VT  DID  304  appearing  In  Research  In  Education,  May  1970.  (6R) 
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The  second  and  final  draft  of  our  manuscript  en- 
titled, Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research  in  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial  Education  consisted  of  ninety-seven  (97)  doiible-spaced 
typewritten  pages*  Two-hundred  and  seventeen  (217)  sources 
are  listed  in  the  bibliography  and  reviewed  in  the  manuscript* 
This  second  and  final  draft  is  the  one  that  will  be  published 
by  The  Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development  in  Vo- 
cational and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
Coltimbus,  Ohio* 

Although  tv/o-hundred  and  seventeen  (217)  sources 
are  indicated  in  the  bibliography,  I dare  say  that  some  three- 
hundred  (300)  to  three-h\indred  and  fifty  (350)  abstracts  were 

4- 

presented  to  the  authors  for  consideration  in  the  reviev/. 
Special  thanks  is  due  to  Mr*  Clifford  Easton,  NDEA  Fellow  in 
the  Department  of  Vocational-Technical  Education,  for  his 
assistance  in  revie\>ring  the  research  studies  and  literature, 
and  provided  the  abstracts. 

The  first  generation  review  of  this  publication  was 
written  by  Tuckman  and  Schaefer  and  contained  research  find- 
ings primarily  for  the  years  1962-1966.  The  second  genera- 
tion reviev/  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  findings  and 
research  conducted  from  August  1966  to  April  1,  1969*. 
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Many  of  the  studies  and  research  reports  reviewed 
v;ere  conducted  hy  people  in  this  very  room*  It  is  not  our 
intent  in  the  limited  time  available  to  review  studies  and 
mention  names  of  various  researchers*  We  assume  that  you 
will  want  to  obtain  the  full  set  of  revievrs  published  by  the 
Center  and  review  in  depth  the  state  of  the  art,  so  to  speah. 

We  will  attempt  to  carry  on  a form  of  interplay,  or  dialogue, 
which  may  be  useful  for  your  consideration  for  further  research 
efforts,  we  will  cover  the  major  topics  as  presented  in  the 
review* 

SCHAEFER  - Manpov/er  Needs  and  Employment  Opportunities 

tL 

1.  VJhen  one  attempts  to  assess  the  research  endeavor 
in  the  manpower  needs  area  — especially  an  edu- 
cator, he  is  apt  to  get  embroiled  in  the  dilemma 
between  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  that  of 
employment  opportunities.  To  this  end,  more  will 
be  said  as  our  report  progresses.  Here,  we  are 

i 

talking  about  employment  opportunities* 

2*  To  the  vocational  educator,  it  is  a must  that  he 
know  something  about  up-to-date  manpower  require- 
ments. This  is  not  saying  he  should  be  an  unquali- 
fied  expert.  It  is  saying  that  he  must  have  a 


3 

source  of  information  as  to  jobs  and  job  trends o 

3*  The  literature  argues  hard  and  long  for  a system 
of  manpov;er  projections,  the  establishment  of  a 
data  banh,  and  an  improved  method  of  collecting 
and  disseminating  job  information*  No  adequate 
system  has  yet  been  foxmd* 

4*  For  the  first  time,  it  appears  that  a substantial 
amount  of  worh  is  being  done  in  obtaining  employee 
characteristics  (educational  and  demographic)  on 
rather  large  samples  (as  brought  about  by  MDTA 
and  other  such  programs) . 

5*  Youth  still  pose  a specia^l  problem  in  regards  to 
employment  opportunities  and  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  there  are  still 
27*5  million  workers  without  a high  school  diploma* 

6*  Women,  too,  came  into  their  fair  share  of  the  em- 
ployment spotlight.  The  lach  of  recruitment  of 
girls  into  T & I programs  is  a topic  needing  study. 

7*  But,  when  it  is  all  said  and  done,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  is  loohed  to  for  the  hard  data 
and  studies  related  to  manpower  and  employment. 

FAUTLER  - Cxnrriculum  Deve  lopment 

1.  The  rapid  increase  in  post-high  school  occupational 
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programs  has  created  some  articulation  prob3.ema 
between  them  and, secondary  level  programs*  We 
are  in  need  of  studies  that  will  lead  to  articula- 
ted curriculum  development  efforts  involving  the 
secondary  and  post-secondary  institutions* 

2.  The  research  in  past  years  reflects  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  programs  used  to  provide  vocation- 
al-technical education*  What  no\\?  seems  needed  is 
some  type  of  evaluation  to  determine  v/hich  type 

of  program  is  best.  VJhat  are  the  short  range  and 
long  range  advantages  to  the  student  of  each  type 
of  program.  Evaluative  studies  to  determine  the 

A 

success  or  failure  of  the  various  approaches  seem 
to  be  lacking* 

3.  A study  to  determine  curriculum  accountability 
seems  to  be  needed  at  this  time.  In  my  travels, 
it  is  seldom  that  I visit  a school  that  has  a cur- 
riculum coordinator  on  the  staff.  We  could  learn 
a great  deal  from  our  friends  in  the  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  regard- 
ing curriculum  development  and  supervision. 

4.  The  entire  idea  of  performance  or  behavioral  ob- 
jectives seems  v;orthy  of  added  research  in  the 
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area  of  T & I education#  VThat  assistance  can  v/g 
offer  the  shop  teacher  who  must,  if  research  is 
to  be  valuable,  apply  the  findings  on  the  firing 
line? 

SCHAEFER  - Educational  Programs 

1.  The  myriad  of  occupational  educational  programs 
in-school,  retraining,  job  corps,  etc.  — has  led 
to  substantial  confusion,  fragmentation,  and  dupli- 
cation of  efforts.  The  research  thus  far  leaves 
more  ransaid  than  said. 

2.  Attaining  program  objectives  and  stated  goals  is 
still  a game  of  chance  and  we  appear  a long  way 

* t*  • 

off  from  implementing  and  testing  models  such  as 
advocated  by  Frank's  (M.I.T.)  Stimmer  Study  on  Oc- 
cupational and  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
and  Malay's  cluster  conceptional  framework. 

3.  If  educational  programs  are  to  be  concocted  — an 
art  which  seems  rather  successfully  practical  and 
recorded  in  the  literature  by  vocational  practi- 
tioners, more  has  to  be  built  into  the  proc  'sss  to 
attest  to  their  success.  The  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis appears  to  be  called  for  at  the  conception  of 
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new  program  ideas.  The  V7orlc  of  Kaufman,  Corazzini, 
and  others,  has  not  hurt  vocational  education  in 
this  respect  and  must  Tbe  replicated  in  more  sit^^a“ 
tions, 

4,  Finally,  educational  program  development  appears 
to  be  caught  in  the  dilerimia  of  student  need  orien- 
tation vs,  manpower  needs.  That  is  to  say,  from 
whence  we  start  — the  needs  of  the  huraan  being 
or  the  opportunities  (realistic)  that  are  avail- 
able to  manpower  resources,  As  educators  first, 
and  manpower  delivery  experts  second,  we  cannot 
let  program  studies  become  too  one-sided  either 
in  quantity  or  quality, 

PAXJTIiER  - Instructional  Mater  ials  and  Devices 

1,  T & I education  programs,  because  of  the  varied 
nature,  should  be  one  of  the  chief  users  of  in- 
structional materials  and  devices.  Yet,  many  vo- 

* 

cational-techr  ical  schools  are  sorely  lacTcing  such 
audio-visual  hardware  and  software,  Vihat  is  the 
attitude  of  vocational  school  administrators  toward 
such  equipment?  is  their  attitude  consistent  with 
the  availability  of  both  softvmre  and  hardware  in 
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their  schools?  what  is  the  teacher  attitude  to- 
ward audio-visual  equipment?  it  mahes  little 
sense  to  push  A-V  in  teacher  education  programs 
unless  the  equipment  is  available  in  the  local 
schools • 

2.  More  studies,  with  other  media  devices,  should  be 
conducted  along  the  lines  of  the  tv;o-year  assess- 
ment of  micro-teaching  conducted  by  the  staff  at 
the  Center  at  Ohio  State.  A wide  range  of  some 
ten  (10)  sub-studies  v/ere  conducted  as  a part  of 
the  total  research  effort. 

3.  Research  evidence  is  lacking  to  determine  the 
relative  effectiveness'  of  the  various  instructional 
materials  and  media  as  related  to  T & 1 education. 

A nuitber  of  research  studies  such  as  the  micro- 
teaching assessment,  should  be  conducted  dealing 
with  media  suitable  to  T & 1 educational  programs. 

SCHAEPEE  - beaming  Processes  and  Teaching  Methods 

1,  A question  can  be  raised  whether  we  have  learned 
all  there  is  to  about  teaching  methods  and  learn- 
ing theory.  In  fact,  1 sometimes  feel  we  aren't 
using  half  of  what  we  already  know,  especially  as 
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evidenced  by  college  professors. 

2.  The  literature  indicates  that  studies  dealing 
with  T & I and  learning  processes  and  teaching 
methods  are  extremely  limited.  The  worh  of  Allen 
in  terms  of  micro-teaching  and  flexible  scheduling 
are  we3-l  Icnovm. 

3.  Little  has  been  done  in  the.  area  of  attitudinal 
change  although  an  effort  seems  to  have  been  raade 
in  ascertaining  the  value  of  directive  vs.  non- 
directive teaching.  Tuckman  and  Brenner  have  led 
in  these  attempts. 


PAUTLER  - Student  Personnel  Services 

1.  The  review*;  of  research  dealing  v;ith  Student  Person- 
nel Services  uncovered  many  studies  of  value  to 

T & X education  programs.  Many  of  the  studies 
reported  should  prove  to  be  of  value  to  student 
personnel  service  staff  in  T & I education  programs. 

2.  One  item  of  major  importance  seems  to  be  the  fact 
that  the  type  of  work  experiences  industry-bound 
students  are  likely  to  have  is  not  included  in  the 


co\anselor*s  background.  However,  research  evidence 
seems  to  be  lacking  to  indicate  if  such  experiences 
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3. 

PAUTLER  « 

!• 


make  one  a more  effective  counselor  of  T & I stu- 
dents. Perhaps,  research  efforts  should  be  expanded 
in  this  area  of  endhavor*. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

I would  like  to  think  we  know  a good  deal  about 
facilities  and  equipment  since  the  need  for  voca- 
tional school  buildings  is  high  on  our  priority 
list. 

If  this  is  the  case,  one  would  not  be  surprised 
then,  to  find  a good  deal  of  literature  on  this 
aspect.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  case.  Besides 

the  AV^  Journal,  School  Shop  and  lAVE^have  all 

^ * 

made  a sincere  rttempt  to  disseminate  floor  plans, 

models,  and  equipment  lists.  What  seems  to  be 

lacking  is  a comprehensive  catalog5jig  of  all  such 

available  materials  and  ideas. 

Par  too  little  actual  research  or  fact  finding 

type  studies  have  been  conducted,  however. 

* 

Admin istration  and  Superv?  sion 

Evaluation  of  some  of  the  leadership  development 
programs  seems  essential  at  this  time.  Much  has 
been  written  on  leadership  development  but  now* 


i 
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seems  the  appropriate  time  to  evaluate  some  of 
the  programs  that  prepare  T & 1 administrators. 

2.  With  the  projected 'growth  in  enrollment  in  voca- 
tional education,  a good,  hard  assessment  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  T & 1 administrators 
and  supervisors  seems  essential.  What  common 
experiences  both  within  and  outside  of  the  class- 
room are  necessary? 

3,  What  types  of  in-service  programs  should  be  con- 

ducted to  assure  a ready  supply  of  supervisors  and 
administrators  at  the  local,  state  and  national 
levels'?  « 

A 

* • 

4*  To  what  extent  are  internship  and  externship  ex- 
periences available  to  T & 1 personnel?  Of  what 
value  are  such  experiences? 

SCHhEFER  - Teacher  Education 

1.  Teacher  education  is  a topic  close  to  my  heart. 

The  literature  reports^  that  forecasts  of  demand 
for  T & 1 teachers  shows  considerable  consistency. 
Is  there  a demand  for  teachers  or  do  v;e  delude  our 
selves  in  thinking  that  we  can  hire  adequate  and 
competent  tradesmen  right  off  the  street? 
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2.  VJhat  states  have  or  are  now  mahing  adequate  pro- 
jections and  plans  to  have  an  ample  supply  of 
T & I teachers  by  1*97 5?  What  role  should,  or 
could,  occupational  competency  examinations  play 
in  meeting:  (a)  teacher  certification  and  (b)  col- 
lege credit?  How  do  v;e  keep  T & I teachers  up-to- 
date  in  a technological  sense?  Those  are  but  some 
questions  that  haven't  been  studied  nor  answers 
found  for  over  the  many  years. 

SCHftEFER  - Evaluation 

1.  The  topic  of  evaluation  is  only  now  coming  into 

focus,  hs  vocational  educators,  we  have  been  so 

* * 

busy  doing  and  carjrying  out,  that  the  end  product 
and  its  value  has  only  been  treated  in  an  off- 
handed manner. 

2.  The  familiar  follow-up  study  method  ju^t  isn't 
enough  to  attest  to  program  success.  This  is  not 
to  say  it  doesn't  have  a place  in  the  evaluative 
process,  but  it  has  been  definitely  over- used 
without  recognizing  its  real  potential  — one  of 
a longitudinal  nature. 

3.  Cost-benefit  studies  have  been  mentioned  earlier 
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and  the  case  study  certainly  should  play  an  in- 
creased role  in  the  evaluative  process.  Regional 
accrediting  and  pilot  projects  have  their  place. 

The  tying  together  of  behavioral  objectives  with 
evaluation  outcomes  appears  the  most  promising 
worh  for  the  future. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  for  A1  Pautler  and  myself, 
it  has  been  exciting  to  follow  through  with  the  T & I research 
endeavor.  But  the  hard,  cold  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
yoior  job  — the  researchers  in  our  field  — is  far  from  being 
done  • 
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RESEARCH  IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION* 


This  paper  is  based  upon  a "Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research  in  Tech- 
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nicai  Education"  for  the  years  of  1966-1968  prepared  by  Professor  Lloyd 
Briggs  and  Donald  Phillips  for  the  Ohio  State  University's  Center  for  Voc- 
ational and  Technical  Education.  Dr.  Milton  Larson  prepared  a similar  paper 
for  the  years  prior  to  1966. 

In  preparing  the  paper  v/e  chose  to  cite  a number  of  publications  which 

were  not  research  reports.  Our  aim  was  to  include  materials  that  serve  to 

* # 

Identify  problem  areas  in  which  research  studies  are  needed.  In  making  the 

I 

review  we  attempted  to  secure  materials  from  several  sources;  however,  the 

primary  source  v/as  the  ERIC  system.  This  system  greatly  simplified  the  task 

^ - 

of  identifying  and  securing  materials  for  the  review. 

Let  me  hasten  to  point  out  that,  while  we  sought  information  from  several 
sources,  we  do  not  contend  that  the  review  is  comprehensive.  In  fact,  we 
limited  the  review  to  materials  that  relate  rather  specifically  to  technical 
education.  By  doing  this  it  was  hoped  that  we  could  present  a concise  picture 

of  the  status  of  research  in  this  area.  This  means,  however,  that  research 

* ^ * 

from  other  disciplines,  such  as  the  behavioral  sciences,  is  not  treated  in 
the  paper. 

■ 

To  facilitate  the  review  and  synthesis,  research  studies  were  grouped 
according  to  the  following  outline:  Philosophy,  manpower  needs,  educational 
programs,  curriculum,  student  personnel  services,  evaluation,  administration 
and  supervision,  teacher  education,  learning  processes  and  teaching  methods. 
Instructional  materials  and  devices,  facilities,  and  research.  As  always,  we 
encountered  problems  in  classifying  the  studies.  Several  studies  contain 
information  relative  to  more  than  one  of  the  topics,  and  there  is  a considerable 
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Interrelationship  among  the  categories. 

Before  treating  each  of  the  areas  separately,  let  me  point  out  that  in 
making  the  review  we  viewed  technical  education  as  a level  of  education  rather 
than  as  a type  of  education.  This  means  that  technical  education  programs  are 
to  prepare  persons  for  employment  in  occupations  between  skilled  workers  and 
professionals.  Using  this  definition,  we  reviewed  studies  from  several  areas. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  a discussion  of  the  several  topical  areas. 

¥ 

Philosophy:  Technical  education  in  the  United  States,  born  in  private 
schools  outside  the  educational  mainstream,  is  becoming  recognized  as  an 
important  function  of  public  education.  Yet  there  are  still  many  philosophical 
questions  about  its  rightful  role  in  the  public  education  system. 

Elizabeth  M.  Ray  (1968)  has  reviev/ed  the  literature  relative  to  the  '^Social 
and  Philosophical  Framework"  for  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Practical  Arts 
Education.  In  summarizing  the  review  and  looking  to  the  future.  Dr.  Ray  concludes 
.that  the  future  status  of  vocational  education  is  contingent  on  tv/o  major  con- 
siderations. First:  "The  field  of  vocational  education  must  itself  respond  to 

the  demand  for  a quality  product."  The  second  consideration  relates  to  the 
observation  that  the  framework  for  vocational  education  has  tended  to  be  and  is 
presently  more  responsive  to  political  and  economic  factors  than' to  philosophical 
positions.  In  her  words:  "If  there  is  validity  to  the  argument  that  vocational 

education  belongs  in  the  mainstream  of  education,  then  the  justifications  are 
social,  psychological,  and  cultural."  It  seems  to  me  that  this  observation  also 
applies  to  technical  education. 

While  the  role  of  research  in  the  development  of  a philosophical  framework 

can  be  debated,  it  seems  that  questions  such  as:  What  are  the  educational  needs 

¥ 

of  a free  industrial  society?  Who  should  be  educated,  to  what  extent,  and  by 
whom?  What  new  skills  and  abilities  are  needed?  are  questions  which  should  be 
explored. 
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Manpower  Needs:  A number  of  studies  dealing  with  the  identification  of 
technical  manpower  needs  at  the  1x)ca1)  state,  and  national  level  have  been 
reported  during  the  last  decade.  While  studies  of  this  type  have  proved  useful 
for  identifying. trends  and  calling  attention  to  educational  needs,  their  value 
for  planning  educational  programs  has  often  been  limited.  One  of  the  limita- 
tions of  these  studies  relates  to  the  well  known  proljlein  of  defining  and 
identifying  technical  occupations.  This  problem  affects  the  study  results  in 
at  least  two  important  ways:  (1)  accuracy  of  the  demand  data  and  (2)  usefulness 

of  the  data  for  curriculum  planning.  Possibly  the  most  serious , limitation  of 
manpov/er  studies  is  the  time  element.  In  general,  the  time  required  for  the 
educational  system  to  respond  to  an  identified  need  is  quite  long;  therefore, 
for  maximum  usefulness,  manpower  demand  projections  must  be  made  for  a period 
of  several  years.  This  presents  serious  problems.  As  the  forecast  horizon  or 
period  of  time  to  which  the  forecast  applies  is  increased,  the  forecast  accuracy 
Is  reduced,  thus  reducing  the  value  of  the  information  for  educational  planning 
and  policy  making. 

In  their  review  of  the  literature  relative  to  manpov/er  supply  and  demand, 
Kaufman  and  Brown  (1968)  caution:  "a  forecast  can  seldom  be  more  than  a very 
sophisticated  and  knowledgeable  guess  about  the  future,  and  so  should  be  treated 
as  an  approximate  guideline."  Since  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  accurate 
long-range  projections  of  manpower  demand,  it  would  seem  that  considerable 
effort  should  be  devoted  to  reducing  the  response  time  of  the  educational  system. 

Educational  Programs:  Most  of  the  studies  which  were  classified  under  this 
heading  are  surveys  dealing  with  program  offerings  in  various  types  of  institu- 
tions or  in  some  program  area.  The  studies  reviewed  document  the  rapid  grovfth 
of  technical  offerings  during  recent  years. 

The  growth  of  offerings  and  plans  for  continued  expansion  of  technical 
offerings  by  junior  colleges  v/as  documented  by  Smith  (1966)1  Data  for  this 
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study  were  collected  from  some  208  junior  colleges. 

Less-than-baccalaureate  technical  offerings  at  four-year  colleges  and 
universities  were  studied  by  Martin  (1967).  Information  relative  to  program 
offerings  was  collected  from  282  Institutions  from  throughout  the  United  States. 
These  data  reveal  that  40  percent  of  the  Institutions  offer  less-than-baccalaureate 
level  technical  programs.  One  rather  Interesting  finding  was  that  Institutions 

with  enrollments  of  10,000  or  more  tended  to  offer  more  technical  programs  than 

* 

did  institutions  with  enrollments  of  less  than  10,000. 

Student  Personnel  Services:  In .recent  years  considerable  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  development  of  theories  relative  to  career  development.  In 
summary  to  a review  of  the  literature  In  this  area  Tennyson  (1968)  expresses 
optimism  concerning  the  beginning  which  has  been  made  toward  establishing  or 
contradicting,  by  empirical  means,  the  fundamental  assumptions  on  which  the  theory 
of  vocational  development  rests.  The  reviewer  states  that,  while  much  of  the 
contemporary  work  falls  short  In  Important  respects,  an  impressive  body  of 
knowledge  about  vocational  development  and  behavior  has  accumulated.  A great 
deal,  however,  remains  to  be  done  In  translating  the  theory  Into  practice. 

Studies  dealing  specifically  with  technical  students  tend  to  fall  into 
three  categories:  guidance,  student  characteristics,  and  prediction.  Most 
studies  dealing  with  guidance  of  technical  students  indicate  that  very  little 
effective  work  is  being  done  In  this  area.  One  Important  reason  seems  to  be 
the  lack  of  Information  relative  to  educational  opportunities. 

The  number  of  studies  dealing  with  student  characteristics  is  quite  limited, 
and  there  is  still  much  speculation  about  the  kinds  of  Individuals  these  students 
are.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  speculation  deals  less  with  what  the  students 
are  than  with  v/hat  they  ought  to  be.  Although  limited  number,  these  studies 

tend  to  show  that  technical  students  have  Identifiable  characteristics  which 

* * 

should  be  considered  when  planning  educational  programs.  ' 
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Two  studies  dealing  with  transfer  students  have  found  that  students  who 
originally  enroll  in  baccalaureate  or  college  transfer  programs  a"«  not  apt  to 
transfer  to  technical  programs  at  the  same  institution.  Taylor  and  Hecker  (1967) 
found  that  students  who  are  not  successful  in  the  program  they  select  upon 

V 

Initial  enrollment  tend  to  withdraw  from  college  rather  than  change  to  another 

curriculum.  This  was  true  despite  the  extensive  range  of  alternative  programs 

and  counseling  facilities  that  were  available  to  the  students  in  the  situation 

+ * 

studied. 

* 

Several  studies  have  been  concerned  with  predicting  success  in  technical 
programs.  A number  of  factors,  such  as  socioeconomic  status,  high  school  grades, 
and  standardized  test  scores,  have  been  found  to  correlate  with  success  in 
technical  programs.  However,  none  of  the  studies  reviewed  produced  results 
that  promise  to  make  significant  contributions  in  counseling  students. 

Evaluation:  Evaluation  of  educational  programs,  which  has  recently  taken 
on  added  importance  in  technical  education,  is  a yery  complex  process.  While 
few  would  argue  with  the  need  for  and  importance  of  evaluation,  a great  deal  of 
debate  can  be  generated  about  the  methods  and  processes  used  in  evaluation. 

A 

Based  on  their  review  of  the  literature  relative  to  program  evaluation  for  the 

* 

period  of  1962-1968,  Coster  and  Ihmen  (1968)  conclude  that  a start  toward  more 
rigorous  evaluation  has  been  made,  but  a great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 

Student  success  in  obtaining  employment  and  progressing  in  the  world  of 
work  has  been  one  of  the  primary  evaluation  techniques  used  in  vocational  and 
technical  education.  The  use  of  follow-up  studies  as  an  evaluation  technique 
was  studied  by  Sharp  and  Krasnegor  (1966)  who  recommend  the  follow-up  study  as 
an  evaluation  technique.  These  authors,  however,  call  attention  to  the  need 
for  more  explanatory  studies.  The  most  serious  gapj‘n  follow-up  information 
was  found  at  the  post-high  school  level  for  persons  trained  in  technical 
institutes  and  junior  colleges. 
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Development  of  guidelines  and  criteria  for  accrediting  technical  programs 

has  become  increasingly  important  as  program  enrollments  have  increased.  Yet 

little  research  has  been  devoted  to  this  area.  Messersmith  and  Medsker  (1969) 

* 

conducted  a study  of  accreditation  by  specialized  agencies  of  vocational - 

technical  curricula  in  post- secondary  institutions.  Like  many  other  studies, 

this  one  raises  a number  of  significant  questions  whi.ch  should  be  investigated. 

An  important  consideration  in  program  accreditation  centers  around  the  role  of 

* 

general  education.  While  opinions  regarding  the  value  of  general  education 
abound,  few  research  data  are  available.  In  view  of  the  many  assumptions 
regarding  the  value  and  im^portance  of  general  education,  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  few  if  any  studies  dealing  with  the' development  of  meaningful 
general  education  experiences  for  technical  students  are  reported  in  the 
literature. 

Administration  and  Supervision:  The  rapid  expansion  of  technical  education 
offerings  in  a variety  of  institutional  and  organizational  settings  has  increased 
the  need  to  develop  viable  and  efficient  administrative  organizations.  After 
reviewing  the  literature  relative  to  this  topic,  it  seems  that  the  most  appro- 
priate conclusion  is  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 

* 

Studies  dealing  with  articulation  between  post-secondary  technical  programs 
and  four-year  institutions  show  considerable  diversity  among  institutions 
relative  to  acceptance  of  transfer  credit  from  technical  programs.  These  studies 
have  done  more  to  identify  a significant  problem  than  they  have  to  pose  solutions. 

Curriculum:  Planning  and  developing  technical  curricula  involves  considera- 
cions  and  problems  that  are  not  generally  required  in  other  areas  of  education. 
Because  of  this,  curriculum  development  has  been  a major  factor  in  the  expansion 
of  technical  education  offerings.  To  aid  educational  planners  in  developing 
quality  programs,  a number  of  curriculum  guides  have  been  published  by  the  USOE, 
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the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  and  several  state  departments. 

These  guides  have  generally  been  developed  by  Individuals  who  have  been  Involved 
in  planning  and  operating  successful  on-going  technical  programs. 

A major  task  In  building  technical  curricula  Is  the  Identification  of  the 

V 

knowledges  and  skills  required  for  successful  employment  In  the  technical 
occupation.  Several  studies  have  been  devoted  to  analyzing  technical  occupations. 
Schlll  and  Arnold  (1965)  sought  to  determine  the  content  most  appropriate  for 
preparing  technicians  In  each  of  six  technical  occupations  In  the  manufacturing 
area.  The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  study  the  feasibll uy  of  minimizing 
extraneous  and  repetitious  curriculum  content  by  developing  programs  ii^hlch  are 
complementary  rather  than  redundant. 

^ ^ 

Studies  dealing  with  the  development  of  technical  curricula  In  the  areas 
of  business,  health,  agriculture,  and  police  science  are  also  reported  In  the 
literature! 

Emerging  technologies  are  the  topic  of  considerable  concern  In  today's 
rapidly  changing  society.  Studies  by  Roney  (1966)  and  the  Technical  Education 
Research  Center  (1967)  have  sought  to  document  the  need  for  technicians  In  the 
areas  of  electromechanical  technology  and  bio-medical  equipment  technology. 

These  studies  also  Identified  knowledge  and  skills  that  employers  deem  necessary 
for  successful  employment  In  these  occupations.  . 

Teacher  Education:  Growth  In  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  technical  programs 
and  Increased  student  enrollments  have  created  demands  for  large  numbers  of 
technical  teachers.  Several  studies  have  sought  to  document  the  need  for  tech- 
nical teachers  and  other  studies  have  been  directed  tov/ard  the  problems  of 
teacher  supply  and  recruitment. 

Since  the  teacher  shortage  has  been  well  Identified,  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  so  little  research  on  teacher  education  Is  reported  In  the  literature. 
Miller  (1967)  recognizing  the  need  for  research  In  this  area,  developed  a model 
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to  assist  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  research  in  technical  teacher 
education.  Moss  (1967)  has  also  made  a contribution  to  this  area  by  his  review 

of  literature  relative  to  teacher  education  in  vocational  and  technical  educa- 

* 

tion.  An  important  part  of  this  work  is  the  model  for  classifying  studies  that 

¥ 

have  been  done,  for  showing  interrelationships  among  them,  for  uncovering  gaps 
in  our  knowledge,  and  thus  for  research  planning. 

* 

Several  institutes  have  been  devoted  to  improving  the  competencies  of 
technical  teachers.  Summaries  from  a number  of  these  are  reported  in  the 
literature. 

Learning  Processes  and  Teaching  Tiethods:  Few  researchers  in  technical 

* 

education  have  given  attention  to  basic  research  studies  in  the  areas  of  teaching 
and  learning.  The  limited  number  of  studies  cited  in  this  section  were  primarily 
concerned  with  the  use  of  instructional  devices  of  various  *kinds.  Studies 
dealing  with  the  selection  and  use  of  programmed  instruction  and  multi -media 
approaches  are  reviewed.  While  much  remains  to  be  done,  it  is  encouraging  to 
see  that  a start  is  being  made. 

A project  conducted  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  (Mitzel  and 
Brandon,  1966)  has  dealt  with  the  use  of  computer-aided  instruction  in  technical 
education.  This  type  of  instruction  utilizes  prepared  material  administered 
under  computer  control.  The  objectives  of  the  study  are  to  compare  CAI  with 
other  educational  strategies,  to  prepare  appropriate  instructional  materials, 
and  to  prepare  teaching  personnel  for  using  the  system.  This  type  of  instruc- 
tion holds  considerable  potential  for  improvements  in  technical  education; 
however,  a great  deal  of  research  and  development  work  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  potential  benefits  can  be  realized. 

Facilities:  Adequate  educational  facilities  are  basic  to  good  technical 
education.  To  be  effective,  most  technical  programs  require  more  extensive 
and  more  specialized  laboratories  and  general  plant  facilities  than  do  other 
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types  of  educational  programs.  Consequently,  a higher  degree  of  organized 
planning  is  necessary  for  their  development.  Unfortunately,  little  definitive 
research  has  been  conducted  to  establish  criteria  for  effective  facility 
planning. 

Most  of  the  reports  relative  to  this  topic  are  planning  guides  which 

present  general  guidelines  for  use  in  planning  educational  facilities.  These 

guides  should  prove  valuable  to  the  maoy  individuals  who  are  currently  Involved 

* 

In  planning  educational  facilities. 

4- 

Research:  The  panel  of  consultants  on  vocational  education  suggested  that 

* ^ 

research  in  vocational  and  technical  education  falls  far  short  of  meeting 
current  needs.  Possibly  the  major  reason  for  this  criticism  is  that  only  in 
recent  years  has  the  potential  value  of  research  findings  for  solving-  opera- 
tional problems  been  recognized.  Prior  to  1963,  most  research  in  technical 
education  was  conducted  by  graduate  students  and  had  little  influence  on  pro- 
gram  planning  and  operation.  Even  after  the  1963  Act,  research  has  had  little 
Impact  on  program  development.  Again,  several  reasons  could  be  cited  for  this 
observation. 

The  1968  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  expressed  concern  about 
the  nature  and  value  of  research.  One  of  the  most  frequently  heard  criticisms 
of  research  has  been  the  lack  of  tangible  evidence  of  its  impact  upon  educational 
programs.  One  reason  for  this  lack  of  impact  may  relate  to  the  traditional  view 
of  research  which  sees  the  research  process  as  one  of  generating  new  knowledge 
and  of  revising  generally  accepted  conclusions  in  light  of  new  evidence.  It 
may  be  that  viev/ing  research  in  its  most  generic  sense,  as  a function— a function 
of  program  planning  and  development,  will  result  in  its  having  more  effect  upon 
program  development.  Under  this  view,  research  can, assist  in  (1)  setting  goals, 
(2)  developing  procedures  to  reach  those  objectives,  and  (3)  thoroughly  testing 
products  such  as  curriculum  materials  before  thqy  are  disseminated  for  use  in 
operational  settings. 
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Another  factor  which  has  influenced  research  in  technical  education  has 
been  the  shortage  of  trained  researchers  in  this  field.  A number  of  conferences, 
Institutes,  and  seminars  have  been  devoted  to  improving  research  competencies, 

4 

identifying  research  needs,  and  developing  research  strategies.  Also,  several 
studies  dealing  with  the  determination  of  research  priorities  are  reported  in 
the  literature. 

* 

Summary:  In  summary,  it  is  exciting  to  review  the  significant  developments 

which  have  occurred  in  the  field  of  technical  education  during  the  three7year 
period  covered  by  this  review.  Enrollments  have  grown,  new  programs  have  been 
developed,  and  research  activities  have  multiplied.  Also,  several  institutions 
have  expanded  their  technical  education  offerings,  other  institutions  have 
begun  to  offer  technical  education  programs,  and  the  concept  of  technical  educa- 
tion has  broadened  to  encompass  programs  in  areas  other  than  engineering. 

Growth  and  expansion  during  this  period  may  possibly  have  been  greater  than 
during  any  other  three-year  period.  This  growth  has  brought  about  an  increased 
need  for  research  and  development  in  the  field  of  technical  education. 

Practitioners  looking  to  research  for  solutions  to  operational  problems 
may  be  disappointed  since  the  reported  research  offers  relatively  little  to 
aid  in  the  immediate  solution  of  persistent  problems.  In  general,  much  of  the 
reported  research  suffers  from  deficiencies  in  design  and  methodology.  Some 
researchers  have  forged  ahead  without  giving  proper  attention  to  sound  research 
design,  resulting  in  findings  that  have  only  limited  general izability.  In  other 
cases,  information  for  proper  evaluation  of  findings  v/ithin  the  framework  of 
acceptable  research  design  is  not  reported.  In  some  instances,  results  are 
reported  in  such  a manner  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  identify  results 
or  conclusions. 

Several  descriptive  research  studies  are  reported.  These  studies,  in 
general,  have  limited  value  beyond  the  situation  in  which  they  v/ere  conducted. 


II 
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In  some  studies  the  researcher  was  attempting  to  describe  a rapidly  changing 
scene.  Consequently,  it  was  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  or  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

Questionnaires  and  opinionnaires  were  used  in  a number  of  studies. 

Information  relative  to  the  development  and  validation  of  these  instruments 
is  often  limited  or  not  reported. 

Development  and  demonstration  projects  hold  considerable  potential  for 
producing  information  that  has  immediate  application  in  operational  situations. 
Results  of  such  projects  may  provide  information,  materials,  or  techniques 
which  will  aid  in  improving  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  educational 
programs.  There  are  disappointingly  few  studies'  of  this  type  reported  in  the 
literature. 

A number  of  research  studies  have  dealt  with  small  segments  of  large 

problems  and  have  tended  to  be  terminal  in  nature.  One  of  the  major  reasons 

for  this,  is  that  research  is  often  funded  on  a project  basis  fcr  specific 

period  of  time.  A few  longitudinal  and  multi-phase  studies  (Mitzel  and 

Brandon  (1966),  Hoyt  (1968),  and  Kinsinger  and  Ratner  (1966))  are  reported. 

While  the  results  to  date  do  not  warrant  conclusions,  these  studies  are  dealing 

* 

with  important  areas  of  concern  and  should  produce  significant  knowledge. 

VIhile  the  amount  of  significant  research  in  technical  education  is  still 
quite  limited,  there  are,  hov/ever,  many  encouraging  developments.  Research 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  have  served  as  a stimulus 
to  research  activities  in  technical  education.  Several  studies  supported 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  currently  reported;  however,  it  is  possible 
that  the  full  impact  has  not  yet  been  realized.  It  is  still  too  early  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  recent  efforts  to  expand  and  improve  research  in 
technical  education.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  fruits  of  these  efforts 
will  make  significant  contributions  to  the  important  field  of  technical  education. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS  IN 
MAKING  INDUSTRIAL-  ARTS  REI.EVANT^ 

G.  VffiSLEY  KETCHAM 

• 

Education  Consultant 

Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

To  be  relevant  a discipline  or  bo^  of  knowledge  must  have  a logical 
, connection  or  relationship  to  the  matter  or  problem  under  consideration. 

Social,  economic  and  political  expectations  and  pressures  will  and  are  demand- 
ing educational  programs  that  are  relevant  to  the  problems  of  an  alaimed  and 
^ demanding  society.  ^ 

Educators  must  realize  that  the  ^changing  society”  glibly  referred  to  in 
the' past  has  become  a dynamic,  fearful  and  rapidly  changing  social  and  tech- 
nological phenomena  which  in  itself  challenges  the  educational  theories  and 
methods  now  practiced  at  all  levels.  Obsolescence  will  most  certainly  overtake 
many  of  the  so-called  ”facts  and  procedures." 

If  educators  are  to  realistically  face  the  task  of  helping  children  and 
^ youth  to  learn  to  "adjust  to  and  live  in"  a society  that  is  vastly  different 
ftrom  that  of  the  past  and  even  the  present,  then  they  must  recognize,  develop 
and  accept  new  approaches  to  the  educational  process  in  a society  whose  prob- 
lems we  cannot  anticipate  let  alone  solve. 

Making  industrial  arts  relevant  requires  a thorou^  understanding  of  the 
total  educational  program  and  recognition  of  the  fact  that  industrial  arts  is 
an  important  part  of  that  total  program. 

Education  has  a responsibility  to  provide  environmental  experiences  which 
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will  encourage  and  promote  both  group  and  individual  learning  actions  which 
will  develop  the  knowledges , skills , habits  and  attitudes  necessary  for  posi- 
tive participation  as  members  of  society.  Educational  programs .shotild  be  based 
upon  both  the  common  needs  and  the  special  needs  of  the  individual  and  the 
community  to  be  served.  . 

Everyone,  on  a personal  basis,  has  physical,  mental,  emotional  and  social 
concerns  and  needs  in  terms  of  growth  and  developr  nt.  To  attempt  to  provide 
an  educational  program  related  to  these  concerns  and  needs  a total  educational 
e:q>erience  should  provide  for  both  types  of  major  needs. 

All  youth  have  "common  needs.”  These  needs* are  basic  to  the  development  of 
a fully  functioning  individual  as  an  active  member  of  e democratic  society. 

These  basic  or  fundamental  needs  include: 

1.  The  need  for  the  development  of  good  English  usage  or  language 
arts  which  will  include  listening  skills,  writing  skills,  speaking 
skills  and  interpreting  skills; 

2.  The  need  for  the  development  of  basic^mathematical  skills  in  funda- 
mentals of  arithmetic  for  everyday  living; 

3.  The  need  for  b^ic  skills  and  knowledges  in  the  area  of  science.  All 
youth  shotild  have  at  least  a minimum  contact  with  various  phases  of 
wiiat  is  often  termed  "earth”  or”environmental”  science  which  usually 
includes  meteorology,  geology,  astronomy  €md  oceanography; 

1*.  The  need  for  the  skills  of  civic  competence  which  will  help  him 

\mderstand  his  responsibilities  as  a member  of  a democratic  society. 

The  development  of  individual  who  will  have  the  desire  "to  know, 
to  care  and  to  do,”  in  civic  affairs; 

5.  The  need  for  a meaningful  program  in  health  and  physical  education; 


6.  The  need  for  basic  elements  of  home  and  family  living;  foods  and 
nutrition,  care  of  clothing,  home  nursing,  child  care,  good  grooming, 
home  management  and  family  problems; 

7.  The  need  for  cultural  understandings  and  knowledges  of  the  aesthetic 
ch€tracteristics .of  our  society  including  experiences  in  art,  music, 
drama,  crafts,  literature  and  nature; 

and  fin€tlly,  and  of  special  interest  to  us, 

8.  The  need  for  vocation€tl  experiences  and  understandings.  In  this  in- 
stance the  term  vocational  is  used  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  is  still, 
probably  the  most  neglected  and  misunderstood  phstse  of  the  so-called 
"general  education”  program. 

This  need  mi^_t  well  be  classified  as  vocation€tl  orientation  or  explora- 
tion for  €tll  students  involving  a wide  sampling  of  actiyities  in  such  major 
categories  as  agi’iculture,  btisiness,  industry  and  the  professions.  From  this 
point  of  view  preparation  for  college  is  but  one  phase  of  the  broad' vocational 
offering  of  a comprehensive  school  program,  althou^  some  of  our  academically- 
minded  friends  would  not  like  such  an  interpretation.  To  far  too  many  liberal 
arts  educators  vocational  means  anything  below  the  so-called  professional  level. 
ESxploration  and  orientation  in  all  €treas  of  this  introductory  level  should  in- 
clude: occupational  information,  b€tsic  elementary  skills,  experiences  and  activi- 
ties designed  to  develop  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  inter-depen- 
dence  of  vocational  are€is  in  the  world  of  work. 

These  then  represent  the  common  needs  of  all  individuals  living  in  a tech- 
nological and  democratic  society  and  reflect  the  basic  elements  needed  in  any 
truly  comprehensive  educational  program.  It  is  important  that  industrial  educa- 
tors understand  these  needs  and  recognize  the  opportunities  for  enriching  their 

own  programs  throu^  activities  associated  with  them. 
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In  addition  to  these  common  needs,  all  youth  have  specialised  needs  which 
can  only  he  satisfied  through  the  flexibility  and  breadth  of  specialized  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  these  needs. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  at  this  point  reference  is  made  to  industrial 
education  in  its  broadest  meaning.  Intensive  vocational  education  of  the  narrow, 
single  occupational  type  has  often  been  mistaken  for  the  needs  of  the  unsettled 
and  confused  youth.  In  terms  of  present  day  and  the  projected  technological 
changes,  it  is  important  that  both  industrial,  arts  educators  and  those  respon- 
sible for  industrial-technical  education  work  together  in  a mited  effort  to 
adjust  their  programs  to  the  ever-changing  needs^of  youth. 

Industrial  Arts  is  recognized  as  that  part  of  a total  educational  program 
for  all  youth  which  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  a practical  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  today*s  industrial..and  technological  society. 

Opportmities  for  learning  are  provided  throu^  experiences  in  planning, 
using  tools  and  materials,  performing  processes  in  the  production  of  usefiil 
wticles,  seiTricing  industrial  products  and  experimenting  in  activities  related 
to  the  science  of  industrial  and  technical  problems  of  the  ^Jorld  today. 

Relevance  as  an  educational  issue  raises  questions  concerning  the  val.ue 
and  practicality  of  what  is  being  ta\i^t.  To  be  relevant  the  content  and  the 
methods  must  be  dynamic,  significant  and  meaningfiil  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the 
individual  and  the  needs  of  a changing  society. 

Acceptable  objectives  for  industrial  arts  include  those  related  to  the  study 
of  industry,  the  development  of  problem-solving  skills,  the  discovery  of  tal.ent, 
and  the  development  of  a degree  of  skill  in  the  safe  use  of  the  more  common 
tools  and  machines.  Such  objectives  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  need  for  an 
individualized  and  fmctional  approach  to  the  teaching  of  Industrial  Arts. 
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To  give  further  meaning  to  such  objectives  considerable  stress  should  be 
placed  upon  three  vital  factors  for  major  en^thasis  with  each  individual- 

The  first  would  be  Attitudes:  toward  work*,  toward  rules  and  regulations; 

towards  fellow-workers  and  toward  his  environment  and  his  place  in  society. 

The  second  and  closely  allied  with  the  first  would  be  Habits:  of  work; 

4 

of  dress;  of  procedure;  of  safety  and  of  general  usefulness  in  everyday  living. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  meaningful  would  be  Problem  Solving  Tech- 
niques and  Abilities:  to  identify  a problem  and  then  think  through  and  develop 

potential  procedures  for  solution  in  a logical  fashion  and  finally  apply  and 
modify  those  procedtires  in  an  honest  effort  to  solve  the  problem. 

In  the  development  of  an  industrial  arts  program  that  has  relevancy  to  the 
objectives  mentioned  and  the  individualized  factors  to  be  stressed,  I would  base 
the  entire  development  on  three  broad  centers  of  human  concern  and  interest  re- 
lated to  the  complexities  of  technology. 

The  first , I would  call  the  world  of  work  or  occupational  orientation;  the 
second,  the  world  of  living  or  consumer  competency;  and  the  third,  the  world  of 
play  or  leisure  time  activity.  All  three  are  obviously  interrelated  but  all 
three  represent  the  major  centers  of  concern  and  interest  of  all.  They  also 
involve  identifiable  problems  re<iuiring  a degree  of  industrial  and  technical 
competency  and  knowledge  for  solution. 

All  references  to  the  relevancy  of  the  industrial  arts  pro  ■ am  must  even- 
tually be  identified  with  the  need  for  curriculum  content  change.  It  must  be 
a dynamic  and  flexible  curriculum  rather  than  fixed  and  static. 

It  must  be  student- centered  rather  than  teacher  and/or  subject  matter 
centered. 

It  must  deal  with  real>  functional  and  meaningful  problems  and  activities 


in  terms  pf  the  individual  and  the  community. 

Relevancy  also  means  the  establishment  of  a broad  basic  approach  to  the 

understanding  of  industry  and  technology  through  industrial  arts  education. 

As  an  initial  step  in  the  formalized  program  at  grade  levels  6,  7 and  8 it  will 

have  greater  significance  and  potentiality  if  a more  realistic  approach  is  used. 

* 

Such  an  approach  should  consider  three  major  categories  of  interpretation 
and  curriculum  development. 

1 - Production 

(material  prcjessing) 

a - Construction  (all  forms  of  struptures) 

b - Ifenufacturing  (the  fabrication  of  useful  products  through 
custom  and/or  line  production  methods.) 
c - Material  Testing  (of  natural  and  man-made  materials,  assemblies 
and  finishes). 

2 - Power 

(useful  energy) 

The  development  of  a basic  understanding  of  all  major  forms  of 
energy  sources  and  their  practical  application  to  useful  products' 
and  services  of  industry  and  technology  throu^t 
a - Electronics 
b - Fluidics 
c - Mechanics 
d - Instrumentation 

3 - Graphics 

(visual  communication) 
a - Research  and  Planning 
b - Sketching  and  Drafting 

c - Printing  (Relief,  Intaglio  and  Lithography) 
d - Hiotography 
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Such. a program  should  constitute  a significant  part  of  the  educational 
program  for  all  students  at  the  middle  school  level. 

As  outlined  above  the  more  formalized  industrial  arts  offeHngs  should 
begin  at  the  middle  school  level  and  extend  throu^  all  levels  of  the  hi^ 

school.  The  total  structure  of  the  formalized  program  offered  for  all  youth 

■ 

should  be  visualized  as  a broad  based  pyramid  with  a four-level  approach  to 
the  apex. 

The  first  level  as  previously  outlined  is  generally  a required  e:^erience 
for  all  boys  althou^  every  effort  should  be  made  to  include  girls  in  the  pro- 
gram, Students  should  have  exploratory  e:^eriences  in  all  of  the  major  cate- 
gories available  in  the  school. 

For  those  who  have  indicated  an  interest  in  industrial  and  technical  areas, 
the  second  level  of  the  pyramid  type  of  organization  should  be  made  available 
during  both  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  of  secondary  education.  During  these 
two  years  every  student  in  this  group  should  have  experiences  in  all  of  the 
available  areas  with  considerable  emphasis  on  occupational  orientation. 

At  Level  three  (the  eleventh  grade)  each  student  should  be  encouraged  to 
select  two  of  the  various  areas  for  further  stu^  and  concentration.  The  se- 
lection of  areas  should  be  based  upon  the  demonstrated  interest  and  ability 
indicated  in  the  individual’s  ninth  and  tenth  grade  record  and  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  his  teachers. 

Specialization  or  an  in  depth  stu^  in  one  area  or  unit  of  an  area  should 
be  encouraged  during  the  twelfth  grade  program  at  level  four.  The  selection 
of  a particular  area  or  unit  should  again  be  based  largely  upon  previously 
demonstrated  interest  and  ability. 

The  advantages  of  the  pyramid  approach  to  a program  for  youth  is  the  fact 


that  it  establishes  a firm  occupational  orientation  base;  gives  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  desirable  attitudes  and  habits  which  will  be  useful 
in  any  area  and  finally  assists  a youth  to  identify  his  strength  and  weakness 
and  then  concentrate  on  further  development  in  a particular  area  of  interest 
and  ability. 

While  this  approach  is  designed  to  more  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students  whose  primary  interest  is  in  this  field.  Industrial  Arts  can  and  should 
provide  a variety  of  opportunities  for  others  who  may  wish  to  elect  one  or  more 
of  the  areas  on  a more  limited  time  basis. 

This  is  more  than  an  iir4)lication  that  industrial  arts  can  serve  many  groups , 
it  is  a challenge  and  a charge  that  industrial  arts  educators  along  with  all 
others  must  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  self  evaluation  and  accountability  in 
relatioh  to  the  needs  of  those  to  be  served. 

Obviously  there  is  need  for  curriculum  change  in  many  quarters  but  the 
dilemma  facing  many  industrial  arts  teacher’s  who  wish  to  change  is  "what  direction 
should  be  taken,  what  changes  should  be  made?”  Any  good  educational  program  is 
constantly  changing  and  adjusting  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  his  changing 
environment  but  there  is  serious  question  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  how  much  of 
the  hi^ly  philosophical  proposals  now  flowing  from  institutions  of  hi^er  learn- 
ings represent  true  leadership  and  how  much  represent  untried  and  impractical 
theory  riding  hi^  on  a good  publicity  program. 

Certainly  pilot  programs  based  upon  new  approaches  to  proposed  curriculum 
change  should  be  encouraged  and  evaluated  but  caution  is  needed  in  the  misinter- 
pretation of  experimentation  and  pilot  efforts  as  acceptable  directions  and 
trends.  One  nationally  recognized  educational  leader  who  is  not  from  the  field 
of  Industrial  Arts  is  quoted  thusly,  "There  is  a strong  possibility  that  industrial 
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arts  theorists  will  outdistance  practical  thinkers  in  the  rush  to  bring  sophis- 
tication to  the  field.” 

If  industrial  arts  is  to  be  relevant  its  exponents  must  be  concerned  with 
many  of  the  changes  taking  place  around  them.  The  alert  industrial  arts  educa- 
’ tor  will  become  aware  of  his  own  need  for  problem  sol’ving  techniques  which  will 
take  advantage  of  the  practical  elements  in  new  programs,  flexible  and  modular 
^ scheduling,  interdiscipline  approaches  to  curriculum  design,  the  changing  role 
of  the  teacher  and  the  problem  versus  the  project,  to  mention  but  a few. 

The  flexible,  modifiable  and  dynamic  industrial  arts  program  which  is  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  the  changing  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  community 
in  the  total  educational  spectrum  will  be  relevant  and  will  make  a significant 
, contribution  to  the  future  of  a democratic  society. 
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INTRODUCTION: 

This  paper  will  deal  with  the  studies  of  curriculum, 
administration  and  supervision,  and  teacher  education  in  industrial 
arts  that  have  been  published  between  1966  and  1968.  This 
recent  literature  has  been  characterized,  in  general,  by  theo- 
retical, speculative,  and  descriptive  studies*  This  trend,  no 

doubt,  reflects  the  current  state-o^-the-art  in  these  areas. 

/ * 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  studies  lack  quality*  The  recent 
literature  has  been  filled  with  quality  studies  that  have 
important  implications  for  future  research  in  these  areas* 

Perhaps  the  most  important  trend  in  thise  studies  has  been  the 

recent  emphasis  on  the  development  of  theoretical  models  that 

1 

can  serve  as  an  aid  in  program  development  and  evaluation. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  discuss  all  of  the  re- 
cently completed  studies*  Neither  time  nor  common  sense  will 
permit  this  type  of  approach  in  analyzing  the  recent  literature 
of  industrial  arts.  The  risk  of  sin  by  omission  that  was  an 
important  factor  in  selecting  entries  for  the  Review  and 

^ Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention 
in  Boston,  Mass,  on  December  1,  1969. 
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Synthesis  of  Research  in  Industrial  Arts  Education  (Second 

Edition)  becomes  an  even  greater  factor  in  this  paper.  The 

* 

purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  a broadly  based  summary 
of  the  recent  literature  which  is  representative  of  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  recent  research  efforts  in  industrial  arts, 

CURRICULUM; 

The  three  years  covered  by  this  review  have  probably  pro- 
duced more  recommendations  for  curriculum  revision  than  any 
other  similar  period  in  the  history  of  industrial  arts.  It 
surely  has  been  a ‘period  in  which  the  most  money  has  been  ex- 
pended in  attempts  to  improve  and  modify  the  industrial  arts 
curriculum.  Anyone  can  pick  a number  between  four  or  five  and 
twenty  and  get  someone  else  to  agree  that  that  is  the  number  of 
current  curriculxun  revision  projects  in  industrial  arts  . The 
problem  is  that  very  few  of  these  studies  have  produced  "hard 
copy"  that  is  generally  available  for  review  and  use  by  people 
outside  the  projects.  There  are  adequate  reasons  for  retaining 
these  materials  from  general  circulation.  The  premature  re- 
lease of  tentative  and  untried  materials  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  improve  instruction  through  careful  develop- 
ment, evaluation,  and  revision.  It  does,  however,  create 
serious  problems  for  anyone  trying  to  review  recent  work  in 
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industrial  arts  curriculum. 

There  is  an  important  trend  in  both  the  funded  and  unfunded 
curriculum  revision  efforts  that  do  appear  in  the  literature. 

Most  of  the  recent  curriculum  studies  have  spent  a great  deal  of 
time  developing  theoretical  models  which  can  serve  as  a basis 
for  curriculum  development  and  course  construction.  The  American 
Industry  (Nelson,  1967)  "ball  of  string”  and  the  Industrial  Arts 
Curriculum  Project  (Towers,  1966)  "pile  of  blocks"  models  have 
become  so  ubiquitous  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  pro- 
fessionally active  and  not  have  encountered  these  models  in 
either  the  literature  or  at  a conference  or  convention. 

Model  building  as  a basis  for  curriculum  development  and 
content  selection  has  not  been  limited  to  funded  curriculum 
efforts.  Several  noteworthy  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop 
and  test  taxonomies  that  will  facilitate  content  selection  in 
industrial  arts.  Doctoral  dissertations  by  Kicklighter  (1967) 
and  Hauenstein  (1966)  signal  a new  era  for  content  selection 
dissertation  studies.  Both  of  these  studies  included  a multiple 
level  taxonomy  which  has  content  samples  for  each  level* 

The  studies  already  specifically  mentioned  another  large 
group  of  studies  in  the  general  area  of  curriculum  have  another 
common  theme.  A large  number  of  curriculum  workers  are  urging 
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the  adoption  of  multiple-analysis  procediires.  The  exact  uses 
recommended  for  multiple  analyses  vary  widely.  One  group  of 
recommendations  is  that  multiple  analyses  make  synthesis  possible. 
Others  urge  that  instructional  units  be  subjected  to  multiple 
analyses  to  be  sure  that  the  content  is  appropriate  both  within 
and  between  systems. 

The  rise  in  logically  derived,  multiple-level  models  for 
cxirriculum  development  and  content  selection  have  resulted  in  a 
“new  look"  in  the  instructional  material  that  follows  these 
curriculum  efforts.  This  new  look  is  perhaps  most  dramatic  when 
these  studies  are  compared  with  the  content  selection  studies 
that  use  opinion  gathering  and  consensus  information  as  a content 
selection  base.  One  definite  advantage  of  the  newer  curriculum 
building  efforts  is  that  they  should  become  more  amenable  to 
evaluation  than  has  been  the  case  with  other  methods.  The 
emphasis  on  uniform  levels  of  specificity  across  content  is 
another  important  step  toward  meaningful  evaluation.  This,  of 
course,  makes  it  easier  to  make  future  modifications  in  both 
content  and  method  to  enhance  the  educational  program.  This 
type  of  work  is  vital  if  uedia  and  methods  studies  are  to  have 
any  real  meaning. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION: 


There  have  been  a limited  number  of  studies  in  the  area  of 
administration  and  supervision  of  industrial  arts*  Several  of 
these  studies,  however,  point  to  an  increasing  research  sophisti- 
cation in  industrial  arts.  The  dominant  theme  of  the  studies  in 
this  area  has  been  the  identification  of  conditions  that  maXe 
prediction  possible.  The  emphasis,  of  course,  has  been  on  areas 
vital  to  the  adrainistrater  but  there  is  a definite  trend  toward 
predictive  rather  than  descriptive  studies. 

MeosXy  (1967)  studied  the  relationship  of  personality  and 

f 

teaching  success*  None  of  the  personality  variables  used  succeeded 
in  predicting  success.  His  study  and  one  by  Margulies  (1968) 
reported  successful  prediction  when  supervisors  ratings  are  used. 

District-wide  cost  figures  were  used  to  develop  an  industrial 
arts  cost  prediction  formula.  Heath  (1967)  reported  success  in 
the  development  of  a formula  that  ..ould  not  only  predict  the 
cost  of  student  contact  hour  per  year  but  would  also  provide  infor- 
mation regarding  the  cost  variation  within  industrial  arts  offer- 
ings. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION: 

Studies  dealing  with  industrial  arts  teacher  education 
covered  a broad  range  of  topics.  The  large  amount  of  literature 


during  the  period  of  this  review  probably  reflects  the  dominant 
interest  in  teacher  education  by  those  who  publish  in  the  area 
of  industrial  arts. 

Many  of  the  same  interests  and  emphases  that  were  evident  in 
other  types  of  research  literature  were  of  concern  to  researchers 
in  teacher  education*  For  example,  Sedgwiclc  (1966)  developed  a 
two-dimensional  model  to  guide  planning  of  an  ;ndergraduate  teacher 
education  program.  One  dimension  of  the  model  was  the  source  of 
the  recommending  authority  (opinions/empiric ^1  data).  The  other 
dimension  was  extent  of  modifiability  (modifiable/not  modifiable) 
of  student  behavior.  The  model  was  used  to  propose  an  under- 
graduate teacher  education  program  based  on  modifiable  behavior 
patterns . 

Content  selection  and  evaluation  procedures  were  a consistent 
concern  for  researchers.  Many  of  the  studies  (Hoover,  1967; 
Singletary,  1968;  Gerber,  1966)  were  concerned  with  the  extent  to 
which  teacher  education  duplicated  the  techniques  used  in  industry* 
These  survey  and  opinion  studies,  quite  predictably,  revealed 
that  undergraduate  technical  courses  in  general  did  not  adequately 
cover  the  content  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  emphasis  that 
they  received  in  industry. 

Opinion  survey  results  also  indicated  general  agreement  re- 
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garding  the  inclusion  of  technical  content  at  the  master's 
degree  level.  This  research  (Spence,  1966;  Gavin,  1968)  indicated 
a g3  3ater  concern  for  content. dealing  with  new  methods,  materials, 
and  approaches  to  industrial  arts.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  concern  for  undergraduate  course  content  in  woodworking  and 
meta  Iwof king . 

Two  different  approaches  to  teacher  education  using  the 
facilities  and  experiences  of  industry  were  reported.  Sredl  (1966) 
reported  the  results  of  a program  for  in-service  drafting  teachers 

^ ^ 4 + 

that  included  actual  work  experience  in  three  different  firms. 
Another  program  (Hastings  and  others,  1967a,  1967b)  used  a class- 
room orientation,  six  weeks  of  industrial  observation  and  a two 
week  curriculiim  workshop.  The  workshop  developed  instructional 
materials  based  on  the  experiences  of  the  participants  during 
their  industrial  observations. 

t 

The  chronic  shortage  of  industrial  arts  teachers  has  stimulated 
a good  deal  of  research  in  this  area.  Three  studies  (Foley,  1967; 
Kessler,  1966;  Anderson,  1966)  report  consistent  results.  In 
general,  these  studies  indicate  that  the  secondary  school  industrial 
arts  teacher  is  the  most  effective  recruiter.  Data  reported  by 
Kessler  (1966)  indicate  that  the  most  successful  industrial  arts 
recruiter  is  likely  to  be  an  older,  professionally  active. 
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academically  well  prepared  career  teacher.  Poor  recruiters  tend 
to  be  young,  inexperienced  teachers  and  teachers  with  emergency 
certification • 

t 

SUMM?VRY  AND  CONCLUSIONS: 

This  reporter  has  had  the  unique  opportunity  of  being  in- 
volved in  both  the  development  of  this  Review  (Housenolder  & Suess, 
1969)  and  as  co-chairman  of  the  first  National  Conference  on 
Research  in  Industrial  Arts  (Suess,  1969)  within  the  past  year. 
These  exposures  to  the  state-of-the-art  of  industrial  arts  research 
leave  a mixed  feeling  of  optimism  and  pessimism. 

Optimistically,  the  profession  is  rapidly  improving  its 
research  sophistication.  Research  is  increasingly  moving  from  a 
data-collecting  to  a date-utilizing  realm.  The  research  studies 
are  rapidly  moving  from  reportorial  collections  of  numbers  and 
per  cents  to  studies  that  attempt  to  use  the  information  collected 
for  prediction.  Another  important  trend  is  toward  increased 
concern  for  the  development  of  research  compentency  as  a result  of 
advanced  graduate  study.  The  large  number  of  studies  that  have 
included  model  building  and  concern  for  uniform  levels  of  specifi- 
city reflect  this  increased  sophistication. 

The  attempts  mahe  by  several  researchers  to  conduct  studies 
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that  permit  prediction  is  noteworthy.  Prediction  is  never 
really  possible  when  the  information  used  for  predication  is 
collected  at  only  one  time  under  one  set  of  conditions.  None  of 
the  studies  included  in  the  entire  Review  was  a replication 
study.  The  predominance  of  "one-shot”  studies,  generally  con- 
ducted as  part  of  advanced  degree  requirements,  give  rise  to 
serious  pessimism  about  the  genera lizability  of  the  findings 
reported  in  the  literature. 

Any  review  of  research  in  industrial  arts  leads  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  the  profession  has  not  developed  a 
pool  of  research  specialists.  The  small  pool  of  full-time 
researchers  in  industrial  arts  are  all  committed  to  curriculum 
research.  This  area  is  undeniably  important,  but  to  have  it 
the  only  area  of  identifiable  concentration  gives  rise  to  concern 
for  the  balance  of  the  research  output  of  the  profession. 
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Industrial  Arts  Research:  History,  Philosophy,  Objectives, 

Media,  and  Methods  1966-1968^ 


Daniel  L.  Householder 
Purdue  University 


The  Second  Edition  of  the  Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research 
in  industrial  Arts  Education  covered  the  literature  during  the 
period,  1966-1968,  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  summarize  those 
aspects  of  that  publication  which  dealt  with  the  history,  phil- 
osophy, and  objectives  of  industrial  arts  and  with  the  instruc- 
tional media  and  methods  research.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
authors  of  the  review  concentrated  their  efforts  on  doctoral 
dissertations,  journal  articles,  reports  of  funded  research,  and 
staff  studies  which  were  included  in  the  ERIC  system.  As  a -result 
it  is  quite  possible  that  important  research  was  overlooked 
because  it  was  not  widely  available. 

A number  of  noteworthy  studies  dealing  with  value-laden 
questions  appeared  during  the  three-year  period.  Outstanding 
historical  works  were  published  by  Barlow,  Luetkemeyer,  and  Sredl. 
The  profession  has  demonstrated  a new  interest  in  its  history  as 
evidenced  by  the  rapid  appearance  of  these  publications.  In 
addition,  a number  of  historical  studies  in  industrial  arts  dealt 
primarily  with  problems  of  local  interest. 


1 Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention 
in  Boston,  Mass,  on  December  7,  1969. 
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TO  be  of  the  greatest  value,  historical  research  should 
attempt  to  answer  perplexing  questions.  Historical  research  in 
industrial  arts  is  now  approaching  a position  where  researchers 
investigate  critical  problems  areas  and  seek  to  establish 
causal  relationships  which  will  help  to  explain  potential  solu- 
tions to  those  questions.  We  should  continue  to  move  away  from 
social  bookkeeping  as  a type  of  research  and  seek  to  study  care- 
fully selected  and  delimited  problems  which  require  historical 
evidence  for  their  solutions. 

Philosophical  Studies 

Recent  studies  dealing  with  the  philosophical  foundations 
of  industrial  arts  have  explored  both  traditional  doctrines  and 
novel  viewpoints.  The  educational  implications  of  technology 
and  science  have  been  emphasized  in  a number  of  studies.  Kagy 
emphasized  the  importance  of  including  opportunities  for  creative 
expression  as  a part  of  industrial  arts.  Svendsen  urged  the  use 
of  the  term  "liberal  education"  to  characterize  the  conceptual 
structure  underlying  industrial  arts. 

Perhaps  the  mainstream  of  philosophical  discourse  in  recent 
years  has  emphasized  one  major  purpose  for  industrial  arts;  the 
interpretation  of  modern  industry  as  a part  of  general  education. 
Another  distinct  theme  in  the  literature  emphasized  a multitude 
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of  functions  for  industrial  arts.  Miller,  for  instance,  indicated 
five  primary  functions:  interpretative,  exploratory,  technical 

competence,  preparatory,  and  supplementary. 

Pratzner  and  others  have  emphasized  the  occupational  contribu- 
tion which  industrial  arts  courses  could  or  should  provide  for 
students.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most  likely  direction  which  future 
philosophical  research  may  take.  Certainly  it  is  difficult  at 
this  time  to  evaluate  the  contribution  which  industrial  arts  should 
make  to  the  development  of  occupational  competence.  The  1968  Amend 
ments  to  the  Vocational  Educational  Act  of  1963  make  it  imperative 
for  industrial  arts  to  clarify  its  purposes  and  to  do  so  with  all 
deliberate  speed. 


Obiectives 


Researchers  continue  to  exhibit  interest  in  research  dealing 


with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  industrial  arts.  While 
the  profession  is  not  yet  unanimous  in  its  beliefs  about  specific 
objectives,  there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  a fairly  high 
degree  of  consensus  does  exist.  What  is  lacking  at  this  point 


is  research  which  would  indicate  how  the  profession  might  go 


about  restructuring  the  order  of  priority  which  is  given  to  the 
respective  objectives.  As  industrial  arts  develops  new  objectives 
and  seeks  to  give  them  priority,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the 
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commitment  to  existing  objectives.  At  this  point,  one  may  note 
that  the  customary  emphases  upon  habits  of  orderly  performance 
and  upon  shop  skills  and  knowledge  does  not  in  fact  conform  well 
to  the  dominant  themes  which  have  been  stressed  in  the  phil- 
osophical literature:  the  understanding  of  American  industry 

and  the  contribution  of  industrial  arts  to  pre-vocational 
competence.  We  are  left,  to  some  degree  at  least,  with  a con- 
flict of  puposes  which  research  could  perhaps  help  us  resolve* 

Instructional  Media  and  Methods 

Researchers  in  industrial  arts  have  continued  to  devote 
substantial  efforts  to  research  on  methods  of  teaching.  Typical 
studies  have  compared  the  relative  effectiveness  of  two  or  more 
methods  of  teaching  a specific  segment  of  cognitive  content. 

Such  research  efforts  have  the  potential  to  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  professional  efforts  of  the  classroom  teacher  - 
at  least  that  is  the  first  impression  which  would  be  received 
by  the  naive  observer.  However,  when  one  examines  the  output 
of  the  research,  one  is  appalled  by  the  lack  of  consistent, 
directional  findings.  The  fact  is  that  the  substantial  research 
activities  which  have  occurred  have  not  yet  developed  a body  of 
knowledge  which  would  guide  the  industrial  arts  educator  in 
selecting  a method  of  teaching  of  instructional  technique  for  a 
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specific  situation. 

Programed  instruction  has  received  widespread  attention  in 
all  areas  of  education;  industrial  arts  researchers  have  begun 
to  evaluate  its  effectiveness  for  use  in  their  subject  matter 
area,  while  the  weight  of  the  available  evidence  indicates  that 
programed  instruction  is  an  effective  method  of  teaching,  there 
is  not  enough  evidence  to  give  one  assurance  that  programs  are 
the  best  choice  for  any  particular  need.  It  would  appear  that 
programs  may  be  used  with  caution  in  most  classes.  Considerably 
more  action  research  in  the  classroom  is  needed  to  help  indus- 
trial arts  educators  identify  ways  in  which  programed  instruction 
may  be  used  most  wisely. 

Television,  films,  filmstrips,  and  slides  have  been  used 
in  various  combinations  to  teach  a variety  of  content  in  indus- 
trial arts  research.  It  would  appear  that  video  tape  recordings 
offer  considerable  promise  to  the  teacher.  We  do  not,  however, 
have  adequate  guidelines  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  appropriate 
content  for  video  tape  recordings.  Research  utilizing  films, 
slides  and  tape  recordings  has  advanced  to  multi-media  presenta- 
tions involving  not  only  cognitive  content  but  manipulative 
operations  as  well.  Here  again  the  results  are  promising  but  not 


definitive. 
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As  multi-media  usages  become  more  common,  industrial  arts 
researchers  are  beginning  to  experiment  with  instructional 
systems.  Perhaps  the  best  example  is  that  of  electricity /electronics . 
A number  of  manufacturers  have  provided  instructional  systems 
for  teaching  in  this  field  but  these  systems  have  rarely  been 
compared  in  terms  of  their  effectiveness. 

The  systems  approach  to  instruction  in  industrial  arts 
complicates  the  selection  of  research  problems  dealing  with  media 
and  methods.  Comparative  studies  are  of  little  value  unless  one 
can  use  appropriate  criterion  measures.  These,  of  course,  depend 
upon  similar  behavioral  objectives  for  the  respective  treatments 
being  studied.  As  a consequence  of  the  diversity  of  systems,  it 
has  been  difficult  for  researchers  to  obtain  effective  concrete 
evidence  comparing  instructional  systems. 

Several  recent  studies  dealt  with  creativity,  its  stimula- 
tion, or  its  assessment?  many  of  these  were  reviewed  by  Hahn. 
Creativity  is  an  extremely  complex  process,  one  which  is  not  easily 
studied.  In  view  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  creativity  is 
not  a uni-demensional  trait,  a great  deal  of  additional  experi- 
mentc'.tion  is  necessary  before  a curriculum  can  be  developed  and 
teaching  methods  selected  to  insure  that  creativity  will  be 


stimulated  rather  than  inhibited. 
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Relatively  little  industrial  arts  research  has  dealt  with 
manipulative  performance,  Clarlt  provided  evidence  that  practice 
was  effective  in  developing  manipulative  ability  in  bending 
electrical  metallic  tubing,  Ellis  found  that  students  who 
learned  drafting  by  the  worltboolt  method  developed  higher  sltills 
in  drafting  than  those  who  learned  by  the  construction  method. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  investigation  into  the  teaching  of  manipula- 
tive activities  has  begun  only  recently.  It  is  imperative  that 
additional  effort  be  directed  toward  the  development  and  valida- 
tion of  an  adequate  taxonomy  of  educational  objectives  in  the 
psychomotor  domain.  Since  there  are  no  data  on  the  comparability 
of  the  various  manipulative  slcills,  it  is  impossible  to  general- 
ize from  the  findings  of  one  study  to  other  instructional  areas. 

If  it  were  possible  to  provide  a taxonomy  which  would  permit 
generalization,  this  would  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  class- 
room teacher  as  he  consults  the  findings  of  researchers. 

Industrial  arts  researchers  have  been  interested  in  the 
consequence  of  variations  in  the  specificity  of  direction  and 
control  of  the  learning  process.  In  some  instances,  these  have 
been  contrasts  of  direct-and-detailed  methods  with  directed  dis- 
covery methods  of  teaching.  There  appears  to  be  a complete  range 
of  possible  learning  conditions  ranging  from  the  least  structured. 


pure  discovery  situation,  to  the  highly  structured,  completely 
directed  and  teacher -dominated  situation.  The  experimental 
evidence  which  has  been  obtained  so  far  does  not  indicate  clear- 
cut  superiority  for  any  level  of  detail  in  the  teaching  process. 

There  has  been  some  demonstrated  interest  in  identifying 
the  external  determinants  of  achievement  in  industrial  arts.  Bortz 
investigated  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  measures  of  physical 
maturity  as  predictors  of  succes  in  junior  high  school  industrial 
arts.  Erickson  studied  relationships  bet\veen  visual-haptic 
aptitudes  and  achievement  in  drawing.  Daines  found  that  students 
who  took  power  mechanics  tests  which  had  low  difficulty  levels 
actually  demonstrated  higher  informational  achievement  during 
the  course  than  students  who  received  difficult  tests.  These 
provocative  findings  suggest  the  need  for  studies  of  the  inter- 
action of  external  variables  with  the  teaching  learning  process. 

Sttmmary 

The  reviewer  of  the  research  in  media  and  methods  quickly 

notes  that  there  have  been  few  replications  of  studies  in  this 

of 

area.  Further,  the  findings^s, apparently  similar  studies  have 
frequently  been  contradictory.  As  a consequence,  the  profession 
is  obligated  to  withhold  judgement  until  the  evidence  is  much 
more  persuasive  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  In  addition. 
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the  selection  of  research  problems  should  proceed  in  a co- 
herent, organized  pattern  which  would  relate  the  studies  to  a 
theoretical  structure  and  to  other  research  efforts.  If  helter 
skelter  problem  selection  continues,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
hope  for  the  identification  of  critical  learning  variables. 
Research  on  instructional  media  and  methods  in  industrial  arts 
has  the  potential  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  classroom 
teacher.  As  improved  research  techniques  are  applied  to  a 
concerted  study  of  carefully  selected  problems  it  should  become 
possible  to  provide  sound,  empirically  based  guidelines  for 
the  selection  of  optimum  teaching  procedures  for  specific 
learning  situations.  That  this  is  not  yet  the  case  should 
not  be  surprising.  Researchers  should,  however,  attempt  to 
move  toward  this  goal. 
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BASIC  MEQIANICS;  AN  APPROACH  TO  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED  INTER-CITY  YOUTHl 

tarry  R*  Millar 

Tea char  of  Baalc  Methanlcs 
Roosevelt  Junior  High  School 
Colut&bus^  Ohio 

As  my  part  In  the  program^  I will  att^pt  to  describe 
and  analyze  Basic  Mechanics^  a junior  high  shhool  course 
In  the  CoIidbbu8|  Ohio  Schools  designed  especially  for  the 
lnter«*clty  s<diool8*  Originally  Basic  Methanlcs  was 
conceptualized  with  a two  fold  purpose:  1}  to  offer  a 

variety  of  experiences  to  pupils  classified  as  **early 
leavers**  or  non-verbal  learners  directed  towards  helping 
them  develop  knowledge  and  skills  for  securing  entry  iohe 
In  service  occupations  and  2)  to  enrich  the  junior  high 
s^ool  Industrial  arts  offerings  to  include -exploratory 
experiences  In  power  mechanics  and  electricity.  In  the 
four  years  of  operation  the  course  has  been  synthesized  and 
revised  Into  a unique  contrlbutl<m  In  the  education  of  the 
Inter-city  youth  of  Columbus*  A description  of  the  develop- 
ment! present  status « and  subjective  evaluation  of  Basic 
Mechanics  will  be  the  central  focus  of  this  paper* 

Basle  Me<dianlcs  first  became  a reality  in  Columbus 
four  years  ago  at  Llitsoor  Jtinlor  High  School*  Under  the 
co-ordination  and  direction  of  the  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
ArtSt  Joseph  £•  Zupancic!  eight  of  the  thirty-three  junior 

^Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational 
Convention  In  Boston!  Massachusetts  on  Decsmber  7,  1969* 
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high  schools  in  Coluabus  how  have  this  program*  All 
eight  sdiools  are  classified  as  inter*city  or  priority 
schools  for  the  socially  disadvantaged  children*  Although 
the  purpose  of  the  program  is  similar  in  each  school,  the 
structure  is  flexible  so  as  to  allow  the  administration  of 
each  school  to  taniquely  fit  the  coairse  into  its  overall 
educational  program*  Therefore  the  remainder  of  this 
presentation  will  ba  focused  on  Basic  Mechanics  at  Roosevelt 
Junior  High  School,  «d»re  X teach* 

As  a point  of  departure  in  describing  Basic  Mechanics, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  stiidents  that  make  up  both 
Roosevelt  Junior  High  School  and  the  specific  course*  The 
total  student  body  numbers  about  1,000  which  comprAses 
grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine*  The  ratio  is  approximately 
six  to  four,  of  black  to  white  students*  Based  on  the 
eighth  grade  testing  program  the  academic  aptitude  of  the 
student  body  is  considered  normal*  However  Achievement 
test  scores  in  reading,  language,  and  arithmetic  show  that 
the  average  student  is  approximately  two  grade  levels 
behind  in  the  eighth  grade  based  on  nationally  established 
norms* 

In  the  sdiool  curriculum,  Basic  Mechanics  is  an  elective 
9th  grade  course  for  boys*  However,  students  enrolled  in 
special  programs  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded  are  not 
eligible*  After  electing  the  course,  students  are  screened 
by  the  guidance  personnel  before  actual  placem^t*  The 
criteria  consists  of  past  academic  records  and  a test 
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battttxy  administered  at  the  8th  grade  level*  Using  this 
criteria^  priority  is  given  to  those  students  with  the  least 
suecess  In  academic  work*  In  this  respect  the  classes  can 
best  be  described  as  being  homogenlous  In  that  they  are 
comprised  of  those  students  Which  are  viewed  as  the  least 
likely  to  succeed  In  academic  achievements* 

Obleetives*  To  meet  the  needs  of  this  type  of  student 
the  following  general  aims  are  posed*  Experiences  in  Basic 
Mechanics  willj 

1)  stimulate  Interest  in  and  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  school  experiences  through  making  practical  application 

of  mathenatlcs^  science*  and  communication  skills* 

2)  provide  information  and  guidance  In  occupational 
and  Indxistrial  employment  opportunities* 

3)  help  pupils  develop  self-understanding  In  order 
that  they  may  become  good  workers  and  good  citizens* 

4)  enable  pupils  to  learn  to  work  safely  and  co- 
operatively with  others* 

5)  help  pupils  leani  a variety  of  fundamental 
maintenance  skills  related  to  servicing  ^d  repair* 

From  a more  practical  standpoint  the  alms  of  Basic 
Mechanics  as  a part  of  the  curriculum  at  Roosevelt  Junior 
High  S^ool  can  be  divided  Into  two  general  purposes* 

These  purposes  are  1)  to  reduce  the  dropout  rate  and 

2)  to  encourage  the  potential  dropouts  to  enter  high  sdiool* 

The  following  series  of  slides  have  been  prepared 
so  that  one  may  better  understand  Basic  Mechanics  at 
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Eoosevelt  Junior  High  S^ool  In  an  attempt  to  Illustrate 
these  alms*  The  practical  application  of  the  aforoaentioned 
objectives  can  perhaps  be  best  demonstrated  in  this  manner* 
The  shop  Is  equipped  with  twenty  four  work  stations* 

Roosevelt  has  a pupil  dkobllity  rate  of  approximately 
15  per  cent,  therefore  the  optimum  number  of  students 
initially  enrolled  in  each  class  is  twenty*  this  allows 
the  guidance  personnel  some  degree  of  flexibility  in 
scheduling  midyear  transfers* 

Pictured  at  the  badk  of  the  room  is  the  tool  panel* 

The  tools  for  the  most  part  are  small  hand  tools  such  as 
wrenches,  sockets,  screwdrivers,  etc*  This  type  of 
equipment  is  definitely  an  advantage  financially  when 
compared  with  the  cost  of  equipment  in  the  general  metals 
and  general  woods  industrial  arts  shops  at  Roosevelt* 

A view  of  the  other  end  of  the  laboratozry  can  be  semi 
here*  Note  that  the  only  stationary  power  equipment  consists 
of  a drill  press  and  grinder*  The  room  measures  66  by  28 
feet  ^dilch  gives  approximately  1800  square  feet* 

In  addition  two  auxiliary  rooms  are  included*  Through 
the  open  door  at  thti  end  of  the  room  is  an  engine  test 
room  of  about  200  square  feet*  The  room  on  the  other  side 
of  the  closed  door  is  used  for  storage*  However  the  150 
square  feet  of  floor  space  found  in  the  toma  is  much  too 
small  for  the  storage  required  by  the  activities  presently 
included  in  the  course  structure*  With  this  exception 
however,  I consider  the  facilities  ideal  for  Basie  Mechanics 
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as  it  is  ao  structured  at  Roosevelt « 

Textbooks  as  such  are  not  used.  However  various  types 
of  reference  volumes  are  available.  Pictured  here  are  some  of 
bneemaster  manuals  used  In  servicing  small  engines  and 
appliances.  Catalogs  of  various  nature  are  also  used 
extensively*  I believe  that  If  the  disadvantaged  student 
Is  going  to  utilize  reading  materials,  the  materials  must 
be  fitted  for  an  immediate  practical  application.  For 
example  If  a student  needs  to  know  the  meaning  of  a worit, 
he  uses  a dlstlonary.  If  he  Is  repairing  a toaster,  he 
reads  andappXlance  repair  manual  for  In^^tructlons,  If 
he  wants  to  purchase  a bolt,  he  finds  the  cost  In  a general 
hardware  catalog*  The  Instruction  manual  that  accompanies 
a magnlto  analyser  Is  an  excellent  example  of  reading 
materials  that  have  practical  application.  In  this  way 
the  pupils  are  more  eager  In  trying  to  comprehend  what  they 
are  reading. 

Course  Content,  Sasic  Mechanics  Is  an  activity 
centered  program*  To  Insxsre  that  the  disadvantaged  student 
will  have  a successfull  experience,  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  these  activities  must  be  well  planned  and  structured* 

Activities  centered  aroxmd  orientation  to  equipment, 
procedures,  and  rules  ma|^e  up  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
year*  Following  this,  the  content  area  of  power  mechanics 
la  undertaken*  Activities  culminate  In  this  area  with  the 
students  overhauling  small  gasoline  engines*  As  a series 
of  activities,  these  are  ideal  learning  experiences  In  that 
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they  are  both  rewarding  and  motivating  to  the  disadvantaged 
student. 

Small  engines  are  donated  by  several  repair  shops 
located  around  Coltasbus*  These  are  then  torn  down  by  the 
students  and  rebuilt  if  the  repaid  costs  can  be  kept  under 
five  dollars.  If  repair  estimates  are  higher  than  this  the 
good  parts  are  salvaged  and  the  remainder  discarded.  When 
a student  gets  an  engine  to  operate  correctly^  the  engine 
becomes  his  property.  On  the  overahul»  as  with  most 
of  the  activities^  the  students  work  in  two  man  teams. 

Thus  in  an  average  slse  class«  there  are  ten  separate 
activities  or  projects  being  carried  out. 

The  vide  variety  of  jobs  to  \dilch  the  students  are 
exposed  In  engine  nalntenance  and  repair  are  positive 
factors  in  assuring  a successful!  experience.  Activities 
such  as  washing  psrts^  lapping  valves*  setting  the  points* 
Peeking  valve  elear^ice*  torqulng  head  bolts  and  cleaning 
carburetors  are  relatively  easy  activities  and  therefore 
can  be  done  by  most  students  without  complex  tead^lng 
proceedures • 

Basic  Electricity  is  another  major  content  area  in 
which  the  pupils  work.  Circuitry  and  the  use  of  sdiematlcs 
are  first  taught  with  the  aid  of  the  circuit  board. 
Approximately  50  different  circuits  are  hooked  up  by  each 
team.  Following  this  each  pair  designs  and  testa  twenty 
additional  circuits  of  their  choice* 
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The  students  are  responsible  for  the  upkeep  and  repair 
of  equipment*  Shown  here  ia  a student  dhecklng  out  a 
J*£«  EKperiiaenter  which  is  a commercial  learning  kit  for 
electricity  and  electronics*  Activities  are  initiated  on 
these  after  the  students  have  successfully  cmnpleted  the 
circuit  board  activities*  Most  of  the  activities  involving 
the  circuit  board  and  the  J«E*  Experimenter  are  Individ* 
ualised  to  the  point  that  it  allows  each  team  to  work 
according  to  their  own  abilities  and  learning  rate* 

House  wiring  and  repair  is  a part  of  the  electricity 
tsnit*  However^  the  student’s  abilities  and  interests  in 
this  area  determines  the  depth  and  scope  of  activities 
chosen*  For  example  one  team  may  elect  to  choose  diversified 
activities  in  house  wiring  ^ile  another  team  will  do  only 
the  basic  or  fundamental  probleas* 

Included  also  in  the  course  structure  is  appliance 
maintenance  and  repair*  The  General  Electric  service  center 
in  Columbus  furnishes  a largo  number  of  appliances  for 
this  unit*  Several  other  dealers  furnish  lesser  amounts* 

The  basic  requirement  In  this  xinit  Is  for  each  team  to 
disassemble,  reassemble,  test,  and  analyse  the  trouble  in 
an  iron  and  one  other  elective  type  of  appliance*  Shown  here 
is  a boy  completing  a requironent  by  adjusting  an  iron 
thermostat#.  Due  to  the  relative  expense  of  repair's  as 
compared  to  the  total  worth  of  the  Item,  few  repair  parts 
are  piirchtt&ed*  However  it  is  a meaningful  activity  despite 
this  limitation*  Excellent  reading  experiences  are  involved 
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In  that  sarvlca  manuals  outllna  tha  corract  procadura 
for  dLsadsambly,  raasssmbly,  and  tasting. 

Some  activities  such  as  appliance  and  engine  main*- 
tenance  taka  considerable  time  and  effort.  However  several 
short  tana  activities  are  also  incltided.  A typical  activity 
of  short  duration  is  the  one  pictured  whidh  is  the  study 
and  asssmbly  of  a battery. 

In  addition  to  the  team  activities  described^  class 
activities  are  also  undertaken*  Included  are  mass  production 
activities,  laboratory  maintenance,  and  custodial  duties* 

All  the  periodical  laboratory  maintenance  and  cleaning  is 
done  as  a class  activity*  In  addition  a variety  of  projects 
around  the  school  are  Incorporated  into  class  activities* 

Good  leadership  and  cooperation  attitudes  are  important 
aspects  of  this  type  of  activity* 

Evaluation*  Through  the  series  of  slides,  I have 
attempted  to  picture  the  facilities  and  some  of  the  activities 
that  make  up  Basic  Mechanics,  teacher  effectiveness, 
administrative*  awareness,  and  faculty  cooperation  are  also 
factors  which  influence  the  total  program*  An  objective 
evaluation  of  the  factors  influencing  the  program  is  not 
available*  However  from  a personal  point  of  view  there  are 
several  factors  which  both  strengthen  and  hinder  the  education  \ 

\ 

of  the  disadvantaged  youth  are  enrolled  in  Basie 

Mechanics  * 

A severe  limitation  of  the  program  is  that  it  is  of 
only  one  year  duration*  Upon  entering  the  lOth  grade. 
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students  find  that  programs  of  similar  activity  levels  and 
of  exploratory  nature  are  not  available.  In  Basic  Mechanics 
the  complexity  of  the  experiences  are  geared  to  each 
student  to  give  him  the  needed  successful  experiences. 

Once  the  students  enter  high  school  however  this  is  seldom 
the  ease.  Instead  they  are  once  again  subjected  to  activitie.> 
that  are  based  on  assumptions  that  they  have  been  exposed 
to  certain  prior  experiences  and  the  reifards  concomitant. 

The  fact  remains  however  that  the  average  disadvantaged 
student  at  Roosevelt  is  two  years  behind  at  the  8th  grade 
level.  This  does  not  change  dramatically  by  the  time  they 
have  reached  the  10th  grade, 

A second  limitation  is  the  fact  that  funds  for  effective 
planning}  research,  and  development  activities  are  not 
available.  It  would  seem  that  by  e«;tablishing  a cost 
benefit  analysis  syttem,  available  monies  and  human  efforts 
co\*.Id  be  more  wisely  utilised  toward  helping  the 
disadvantaged.  In  addition  ongoing  research  activities 
could  be  established  that  would  provid'a  the  data  or  feedback 
necessary  in  revising  a program  to  make  it  more  effective. 

There  are  several  assets  that  deserve  mention,  noeeo6f 
which  are  unique  in  and  of  themselves.  When  combined 
however  they  prove  to  be  an  effective  driving  force  behind 
Basic  Mechanics, 

The  facilities  and  course  structure  are  flexible 
enough  to  take  into  account  the  variable  factors  connected 
with  the  school  sotting,  the  abilities  and  limitations  of 
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the  teacher,  and  most  of  all  the  needs  and  Interests  of  the 
pupils.  The  tools  and  equipment  needed  Imnmost  mechanics 
and  maintenance  situations  are  readily  available.  Also  large 
expensive  stationary  equipment,  as  found  In  many  school 
shops.  Is  not  required.  Therefore  the  available  space  Is 
effectively  utilised  in  many  different  ways. 

The  program  Is  received  well  by  the  school  community. 

This  Is  headed  by  an  effective  and  enthusiastic  admin** 
Istratlve  staff  which  provides  the  fxinctlonal  support 
needed  to  provide  a quality  education.  In  connection  with 
this  is  the  effective  class  size  of  twenty  which  is  a 
workable  minber  to  deal  with  In  a laboratory  situation. 

Regular  Inservlce  meetings  are  another  factor.  The 
meetings  are  held  at  the  various  school^  so  that  each  of  the 
eight  teachers  Iztvolved  have  the  opportunity  to  view  the 
other  facilities,  ^trough  these  sessions,  Ideadf,  problems, 
and  Ixuiovatlons  are  brought  forth.  In  this  way  the 
meetings  gserve  as  a catalyst  In  bringing  about  effective 
programs • 

In  stsnmary  I believe  that  to  have  successful  learning 
experiences,  the  activities  must  be  meaningful.  Without 
experiencing  what  it  means  to  be  disadvantaged,  the  teacher 
too  often  plans  irrelevant,  ^sndeslrable,  or  meaningless 
activities.  Potentially,  many  kinds  of  activities  will 
achieve  a given  educational  objective.  However  few  activities 
meet  the  constraints  of  available  facilities,  equipment,  and 
suppl^3s  and  yet  remain  flexible  enough  to  provide  motivation 
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to  the  students  \Aio  have  spent  eight  years  learning  "how 
to  fail"  in  school*  In  conclusion  I trelieve  that  the 
key  factors  in  the  success  of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
students  evolve  aroxand  the  selection  and  stznicturing  of 
activities*  Basic  Hechanics  as  a program  is  a means  toward 
this  end* 
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1.  INTRODaCTIONJ 

A.  A BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  IRENTON,  HEN  JERSEY,  A CHANGING  CITY. 

Trenton,  the  capitol  of  New  Jersey  has  undergone  vast  changes 
duilng  the  past  ten  ysars.  Centrally  located  between  New  Yoric  and 
Philadelphia,  this  traditionally  industrial  city  is  famous  for  its 
nationally  known  brands  of  pottery  and  rubber  products  and  automotive 
hardware.  Several  of  the  industries  which  have  provided  jobs  for  the 
Trentonians  have  moved  to  other  areas  of  the  state  due  to  a rising  tax 
structure  and  increasing  labor  costs. 

As  is  the  case  throughout  the  country,  the  more  affluent  residents 
are  moving  to  the  suburbs.  The  diminishing  population  is  being  partially 
replaced  by  people  from  lower  socio-economic  levels.  Some  of  these  people 
are  non-English  speaking  which  complicates  their  problems.  Some  have 
come  from  agricultural  rather  than  industrial  areas  of  the  country  where 
they  were  led  to  believe  that  Trenton  was  a land  of  milk  and  honey.  Many 
lack  a formal  education.  Unfortunately  they  also  lack  the  qualifications 
for  an3rthing  but  menial  occupations,  and  as  a result,  they  often  end  up 
on  the  relief  rolls. 

B.  mOFILE  OF  THE  CUlTUBAUiY  DISADVANTAGED  TRENTON  YOUTH. 

Their  children  have  been  uprooted  and  thrust  into  a totally  new 
environment.  In  some  families,  there  is  no  father  and  in  many  families 
the  mother  works.  There  is  little  or  no  home  life.  Die  children  often 
eat  on  the  run  and  sleep  two  or  more  to  a bed  in  an  unheated  house. 
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There  are  few  church  ties  and  there  is  little  or  no  religious  training* 
Living  in  overcrowded  conditions,  they  have  difficulty  in  respecting 
the  personal  rights  of  others*  Having  very  little  of  their  own,  they 
lack  respect  for  public  and  private  property*  Poor  examples  at  home 
are  not  condusive  to  accepting  responsibilities* 


2*  INDaSTRIAL  AHTS  CUBRICULUM  PROJECT  MANUFACTURING: 

A*  Advantages  of  this  program  for  the  disadvantaged  youth* 

The  traditional  metal  shop  program  was  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Trenton  students  ten  years  ago  because  it  offered  a broadening 
exploratory  esq)erience*  It  especially  provided  them  with  the  knowledge 
and  skills  useful  in  the  recreational  activities  conducted  in  the  home 
workshop  and  provided  a fair  picture  of  industry  as  it  formerly  existed* 

The  changes  in  the  population  and  advances  in  industry  have 
necessitated  a change  in  Industrial  arts  in  order  to  make  the  subject 
relevant* 

The  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
has  identified  three  objectives  of  Industrial  Arts*  They  are: 

1*  Enables  students  to  understand  the  concepts,  principles, 
generalizations,  problems,  and  strategies  of  industrial 
technology* 

2*  Encourages  an  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  for  industry 
as  that  element  of  the  economic  system  that  provides 
industrial  material  goods  for  the  satisfaction  of  human 
wants* 
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3*  Provides  knowledge  and  skills  that  will  be  useful  in  life 
situations  of  occupational^  i^ecreational,  consumer,  and 
socio-cultural  significance* 


The  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project  has  also  identified  ten 
objectiTos  of  the  World  of  Manufacturing*  They  aret 

1*  Place  manufacturing  technology  in  the  broader  context  of 
industrial  technology  and  all  of  technology* 

2*  Be  awaie  of  the  history,  present  character,  and  future  of 
the  manufacturing  phase  of  industry* 

3*  Appreciate,  understand,  and  perform  selected  management 
practices  in  planning,  organizing,  and  controlling  as  they 
relate  to  manufacturing  production  systems* 

t 

I4*  Appreciate,  understand,  and  perform  selected  personnel 

practices  of  hiring,  training,  working  advancing,  and  retiring 
as  they  relate  to  a managed  production  system  in  manufacturing* 

5*  Appi^eciate,  understand,  and  perfom  selected  production 

practices  in  pre-processing,  processing,  and  post-processing 
or  servicing  as  they  apply  to  manufacturing  production 
practices* 

6*  Appreciate  and  understand  the  interrelationships  within  and 
be*-ween  management,  personnel,  and  production  practices* 

7*  Appreciate  and  have  some  understanding  of  manufactu3?ed 
products  and  the  tools  and  materials  utilized  in  their 
manufacture* 

8*  Utilize  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  manufacturing  management 
and  production  to  investigate  factors  involved  in  the 
manufactu3?e  of  representative  products* 

9*  Develop  an  awareness  of  vocations  in  manufacturing  industries* 

10*  Develop  3?esponsible  and  safe  woik  attitudes  and  the  ability  to 
function  as  a roeid)er  of  a group* 


In  satisfying  these  objectives,  this  program  meets  the  needs  of 
today's  students*  The  following  slide  presentation  of  the  program  is 
a brief  description  of  how  these  objectives  are  met* 
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S-1  I»i  this  course  on  inanufac taring  technology  the  students  study 

management^  personnel^  and  production  as  a part  of  manufacturing* 
The  purpose  of  this  slide  presentation  will  be  to  briefly  describe 
some  of  the  laboratory  activities  that  they  are  engaged  in 
throughout  the  course* 

S-2  For  the  first  few  days,  they  study  the  beginnj.ng  of  manufacturing. 

S-3  In  the  laboratoiy  they  produce  objects  of  clay  using  hand 
manufacturing  techniques* 

S-li  Ihey  then  mass-produce  products  of  clay,  using  modem  production 
techniques,  and  compare  mass  production  with  hand  manufacturing* 

S-5  Using  soft  wire,  they  hand-form  a coat  hanger. 

S-6  Ihey  then  use  assembly-line  techniques  to  mass-produce  this 
coat  hanger* 

S-7  During  the  tenth  class  session  they  play  a game,  to  introduce  them 

S-8  to  mai^  of  the  terms  that  they  read  about  in  their  text  and  use  in 
class* 

S-9  On  about  the  llith  day  of  class  they  begin  a unit  on  research* 

S-10  iTiey  retrieve  information  from  catalogs  and  other  sources^  • * * 

■V* 

S-11  test  the  strength  of  various  materials,  * * * 

S-12  and  test  the  bonding  strength  of  adhesives. 

S-I3  During  the  fourth  week  of  the  course  they  learn  about  computers* 
!Diey  program  information  onto  Port-A-Funch  cards;  * * * 

S-15 

S-I6  and  receive  printout  of  this  information  from  a computer* 

S-I7  Itoroughout  the  course,  they  are  tested  to  determine  their  under- 
standing of  the  concepts  of  manufacturing  technology* 

S-I8  About  the  23rd  day  of  the  course  they  study  the  elements  of  design 
by  manufacturing,  by  designing  a pr*oduct  of  leisure  footwear* 

S-19  They  retrieve  information,  * * . 

S-20  create  rough  sketches,  • • * 

S-21  refine  these  sketches,  * . . 

S-22  construct  three  dimensional  mock-ups,  • * . 

S-23  and  paint  and  decorate  these  mock-ups* 

S~2h 

S-25  They  then  obtain  the  approval  of  management  on  the  design* 
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S-26  After  a unit  on  product  design  they  are  introduced  to  a unit  on 
er^ineering*  The  product  they  engineer  in  preparation  for 
production  is  a helicopter, 

S-27  They  begin  by  making  woiking  drawings  of  the  helicopter 

S-28  design;  . . . 

S-29  from  these  drai/ings  they  build  a production  prototype  and  . . . 

S-30  test  this  prototype  to  determine  if  it  is  operational. 

S-31  On  about  the  eighth  week  of  the  course,  they  begin  the  production 
of  a set  of  salt  and  papper  shakers, 

S-32  They  plan  for  this  production  by  studying  the  tool  operations 
necessary  to  produce  the  salt  and  papper  shaker  product, 

S-33  They  deterinine  the  time  necessary  to  perform  each  hand  tool 
operation, 

S*3Ii  I&chine  operations  are  also  timed, 

S-35  They  then  build  a conveyor-belt  system  which  will  be  used  to 

S-36  transport  materials  from  station  to  station, 

S-37  Each  student  works  at  a bench  or  machine  and  the  conveyor  belt 
is  used  to  transport  materials  to  him  in  the  production  of  the 
salt  and  pepper  shakers, 

S-38  Portable  power  tools,  jigs,  and  fixtures  are  designed  and  used 
in  the  pinoduction, 

S-39  A finishing  operation  completes  the  production  of  the  salt  and 
pepper  shakers, 

S-lfO  After  the  production  of  the  salt  and  papper  dhakers  is  complete, 
they  take  part  in  activities  dealing  with  hiring  and  training, 

S-lil  They  study  the  occupations  involved  in  manufacturing,  by 
classifying  employment  listings  from  newspapers, 

S-l(2  Activities  dealing  with  quality  control  are  performed  in  the 
laboratory, 

S-li3  They  also  study  the  various  methods  of  harnessing  energy  from 
nature. 

S~kh  They  study  the  process  of  extracting  materials  by  simulating 
an  underground  liquid  deposit, 

S-I4.5  They  also  separate  raw  materials  to  siae  by  screening, 

S-I4.6  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  the  production  of  standard 
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stock  from  raw  materials  iS'.Teviewed  in  a series  of  story 
days.  In  studying  the  Story  of  Primary  Metal  Products,  they 
cast  lead  into  ingots. 

S-U?  They  then  roll  these  ingots  into  plate  or  sheet  stock,  (standard 
stock). 

S-U6  In  the  Story  of  Textile  Mill  Products,  they  refine,  comb,  and 
spin  bolls  of  cotton  into  strands  of  fiber. 

S-U9  In  the  Story  of  Petroleum  Products,  they  refine  oil  by  filtering, 

S-^0  magnetic  separation,  and  siphoning. 

S-^1  The  second  semester  of  manufacturing  technology  deals  with  forming 
standard  stock  into  components  by  forming  and/or  separating 
processes.  Here  molten  metal  is  being  formed  to  shape  in  a 
two-piece  sand  mold. 

S-^2  The  mold  is  opened  and  the  cast  part  is  removed. 

S*^3  Ibterials  can  also  be  formed  by  compressing  and  stretching 
them  around  a fixed  die. 

S-^U  Fcam  material  can  also  be  formed  into  an  open  mold,  as  shown  in 
this  demonstration. 

S-55  They  also  have  the  opportunity  to  manufacture  brick  in  a one- 
piece  mold. 

S-56  After  the  mold  is  removed,  the  cast  brick  remains* 

S-^7  Materials  are  separated  to  shape  either  from  a previous  formng 
operation  or  from  standard  stock.  Here  standard-stock  felt  is 
being  sheared  to  size  in  producing  a pennant. 

S-^8  Stencils,  which  will  later  be  used  in  combining,  are  being 
sheared  in  this  activity. 

S-^9  H^terlals  may  also  be  separated  by  unique  new  processes*  Ifere 

the  process  of  electrical-discharge  machining  is  being  demonstrated. 

S-60  After  components  are  made  by  forming  and/or  separating,  they  are 

combined  into  subassemblies  or  final  assemblies.  In  this  activity 
they  corobine  components  by  fusion  bonding. 

S-6l  Here  spot  welding  is  used  to  combine  components* 

S-62  In  this  activity  ink  is  coated  onto  the  pennant  sheared  to  size 
on  a previous  day. 

S-63  All  the  components  of  the  pennqnt  are  combined  by  mechanical 
fastening,  to  produce  a finished  product. 
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S-6b  Halfway  through  the  second  semester  they  again  have  story  days, 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  and  pulling  together  the  materials 
they  have  already  covered. 

S-65  The  Story  of  the  Telephone  illustrates  the  various  parts  of  the 
phone  and  the  stages  of  production  which  they  follow  - - from 
standard  stock,  to  components,  to  final  assemblies. 

S-66  In  studying  printed  products,  they  have  the  chance  to  print 
a booklet. 

S-6?  On  the  day  titled  "The  Story  of  Rubber  Products,"  they  make 

S-68  balloons  using  a latex  compound  and  coagulant. 

S-69  About  two  thirds  of  the  way  through  the  second  semester,  they 

organize  a manufacturing  corporation  to  produce  a high- Intensity 
desk  lamp.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  lamp  they  use  much  of 
the  knowledge  of  manufacturing  technology  they  have  learned 
earlier  in  the  year. 

S-70  After  the  corporation  has  been  formed,  stock  is  issued. 

S-71  Prototypes  of  the  high-intensity  lamps  are  then  designed. 

S-72  Jigs  and  fixtures  for  producing  the  lamp  are  made. 

S-73  Con?)onents  for  the  base  of  the  lamp  are  sheared  to  shape. 

S-7U  Chip- removal  operations  are  performed,  using  the  drill  press. 

S-75  The  components  ai^  formed  to  shape  on  a sheet  metal  brake  ... 

S-76  and  spray-painted  in  a finishing  operation  ... 

S-77  and  the  final  assembly  of  the  lamp  is  made. 

S-78  After  the  lamps  have  been  manufactured,  operation  and  service 

S-79  manuals  are  printed  and  later  packaged  with  the  lamp. 

S-80  The  End. 


B.  CHANGES  IN  TEACHING  METHODS  NECESSARY  TO  MizET  THE  NEEDS  OF 
THE  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH. 


Changes  in  methodology  are  necessitated  by  teaching  this  type  of 


program  and  by  the  unique  problems  encountered,  such  as  the  average 


eighth  grade  Itenton  students  reads  at  a level  which  is  equivalent 
to  what  a fourth  grade  student  reads  in  November  on  a national  scale* 

The  Manufacturing  textbook  and  laboratory  manual  have  been  rated  at 
8 plus,  which  means  eighth  grade  material  plus  the  technical  terms 
necessary  to  the  subject*  The  best  way  to  overcome  this  obstacle  is 
for  the  teacher  to  "get  down  to  the  nitty-gritty"  and  do  some  real 
teaching*  Poor  study  habits,  often  developed  in  rebellion  to,  or  lack 
of  interest  in  other  subject  areas  must  be  overcome*  Because  this 
program  utilizes  classroom  work  in  addition  tc  the  laboratory  activities 
usually  associated  with  Industrial  Arts,  class  control  can  be  a real 
problem  especially  to  the  inexperienced  teacher*  Group  work  plays  an 
important  port  in  this  program*  Students  must  be  helped  to  work 
together  for  common  rather  than  individual  goals*  Experts  have  found 
that  role-playing  provides  meaningful  learning  experiences  for  many 
students*  Ihe  techniques  of  conducting  a 3rale-playing  situation  must  be 
carefully  learned*  Keeping  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in 
industry  is  most  important*  Finally,  the  ability  to  be  flexible  and 
innovative  is  a prerequisite  to  success* 


3*  A LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE: 


A*  MEETING  OTHER  NEEDS, 


Eighth  graders  are  usually  at  the  age  of  puberty  and  suffer  from 
the  accompanying  problems  and  confusions  which  are  not  left  in  the  hall 
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when  they  enter  the  classroom.  As  professional  educators  and  human 
beings,  teachers  must  answer  questions,  offer  advice,  provide  guidance, 
and  above  all,  set  good  exan?)les  of  maturity  and  morality.  Having  a 
Bible  available  to  all  students  at  all  times  is  uncommon  in  most  Industrial 
arts  shops.  It  does  not  violate  the  constitutional  rights  nor  the  state 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  but  the  subtle  advantages  are  concrete. 

If  the  present  trend  of  using  innovative  programs  continues,  the 
traditionally  trained  teacher  will  be  as  obsolete  as  the  horse  and 
buggy.  Student  reachers  can  and  have  been  successfully  trained  in  the 
Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project  programs.  Some  teacher  training 
institutions  have  already  made  appropriate  changes  in  their  undergraduate 
programs. 

B.  AFTER  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  WHAT? 

By  the  eighth  grade,  most  students  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
old.  Through  not  being  promoted,  a child  may  lose  a year  and  be  fifteen 
years  old  in  the  eighth  grade.  In  moving  from  one  state  to  another,  some 
school  boards  put  a child  in  a grade  according  to  his  achievement  rather 
than  his  age.  Thus,  he  may  lose  another  year  and  be  sixteen  in  the 
eighth  grade.  Since  New  Jersey  state  law  provides  compulsory  education 
only  to  age  sixteen,  a disallusioned  student  might  very  well  quit  school 
after  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade  and  seek  employment.  Sometimes  this  is 
necessitated  by  a lack  of  funds  in  the  family.  Unfortunately,  this  puts 
another  untrained  person  in  the  labor  field.  A recent  study  shows  that  a 
student  who  has  completed  the  Construction  and  %nufacturing  courses  has 
a skill  development  equal  to  a student  who  has  taken  the  traditional 
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industrial  arts  courses*  addition  he  has  a bo(fy  of  knowledge  idiich 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  traditionally  trained  student*  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Construction  and  Ifanufacturing  programs  will  supply  enough 
interest  for  the  student  to  want  to  complete  high  school  and  possibly 
undertake  post-high  school  woric*  Findings  and  results  on  these  long 
range  goals  can  not  be  offered  here  because  the  Industrial  Arts 
Curriculum  Project  is  too  new* 


it*  SUMMATION; 

Inking  industrial  arts  relevant  for  youth  with  special  needs, 
especially  -Uie  culturally  disadvantaged  requires  two  things;  a 
worthwhile  program  and  a teacher  who  cares  about  his  students.  One 
without  ihe  other  is  a waste*  Adopt  a worthwhile  program,  and  "give 


a darnm"* 


V-  ' 
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AJXSS  CAN  MEBT  THB  NEEDS  OP  TS& 

ACAIBHXCAIiLY  2!AIiBN!EBD  LBXXNCKTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  STOXeNI^ 

Leo  V*  Gittzus 

Induat2?lal  Arts  Depaartment  Head 
Lexington' Puiblie  Schools 
Lexington^  Massachusetts 

It  is  my  Intention  this  afternoon  to  present  some  of  the 
background  involved  in  planning  and  effecting  the  often 
individualized  programs  ve  have  for  the  academically  talented 
student  at  Lexington  High  School,  At  times  it  seems  to  me  that 
perhaps  the  individual  development  of  all  our  students  could 
warrant  a re-organization  of  their  eagperlental  contacts  in 
Industrial  Arts  to  give  them  opportuxiities  similar  to  those  I 
shall  mention  as  designed  for  the  talented  student, 

Lexington  Senior  High  School  students  have  had  an 
Industrial  Arts  esgploratory  experience  in  five  rather  broad 
industry  related  environments  during  their  junior  high  school 
years.  They  had  an  opportunity  to  study  in  the  areas  of  drawing 
and  design^  metals^  wood^  plasties  and  electricity  - eleet3?onies« 
Generally,  many  of  the  students  at  the  high  school  will  persue 
for  a year  or  two.  Industrial  Arts  courses  with  a rather  similar 
means  for  attaining  their  objectives.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
usually  at  the  end  of  the  sophmore  year  our  Industrial  Arts 
courses  seemed  to  lose  their  real  challenge  for  the  academically 
talented  youth.  To  continue  the  student’s  desixw  to  plan  and  dis- 
cover for  himself  we  at  Lexington  are  now  offering  them  three  major 
avenues,  (1)  pre-engineering  types  of  programs,  (2)  research  and 

^ Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention, 
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independant  study  programs > (3)  the  "Education  Without  Walls" 
program*  In  addition^  to  these  individualized  programs  we  have 
a number  of  academically  talented  students  fitting  into  our 
"regular"  courses  > but  whose  educational  development  is  met 
within  the  regular  course  through  a multi-level  organization  of 
the  tasks  challenging  them* 

*So  comment  further  on  the  three  avenues  open  to  these  students 
let  me  give  this  brief  description  of  them* 

The  pre-engineerlxig  types  of  programs  are  three  different 
courses*  (1)  A "Pre-engineering  Laboratory  Experience"  gives  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  test>  design^  process^  experiment  and 
evaluate  materials^  designs  and  equipment  in  four  Industrial  Arts 
a3*eas  during  a school  year*  Bach  student  spends  a quarter  of  a 
year  in  the  following  laboratojries:  electronics^  metals^  wood 
and  power  conversion  and  technology*  (2)  The  "P3?e -engineering 
Drafting"  course  is  designed  especially  for  the  student  interested 
in  attending  an  engineering  college*  Here  a student  is  challenged 
with  equaling  in  one  year  the  studies  similar  to  an  average  hi^ 
school  student  completes  in  two  courses  and  in  addition  he  or 
she  tries  his  hand  at  machine  designing  and  plotting  some  basic 
problems  in  numerical  control  drafting*  (3)  A third  course  he 
or  she  may  follow  is  for  the  mathematically  "bent"  student* 

This  is  the  course  in  "Engineering  Graphics  and  Graphic  Science" 
mentioned  by  a p3?evious  speaker* 

Our  "Research  and  Independent  Study  Program"  permits  the 
student  to  study  in  depth  any  area,  topio«  experiment,  etc* 


related  to  industry  and  technology*  The  student  must  be  first 
accepted  to  the  program  by  first  subbmitting  to  his  advisor  and 
the  department  head,  an  outline  of  his  plans  for  the  study  he  will 
be  undertalcing.  His  meetings  witii  his  advisor  are  usually  once  a 
week  or  once  every  two  weeks*  He  may  use  the  Industrial  Arts 
facilities  at  anytime  during  the  school  day  and  may  visit  libraries, 
engineers,  6U?chitects,  industry  and  any  other  community  resources 
he  finds  needed  to  complete  his  course  or  study*  Here  are  a few 
of  the  topics  that  have  been  undei*taken  by  these  students; 

"Amplitude  Modulated  Communications",  "The  Development  of  Design 
In  American  Industry",  "A  Student's  View  of  Designing  A Coo^>rehen«* 
sive  High  School",  "Pulse  Line  Networks  and  Pulse  Oscilators  For 
Strob-lighta",  "Construction  of  A Gas  Laser",  "Graphic  Designing 
With  A Computer",  "Designing  Duncan  Phyfe  Furniture,"  etc* 

The  "Education  Without  Walls"  program  at  Lexington  High  School 
is  an  interdisciplinary  approach  involving  90  senioxns  at  p3?esent* 
Students  in  this  program  deal  with  broad  topics  or  systems,  such 
as,  "Han  and  His  Relation  to  His  Environment",  or  "Serving  Han's 
Needs  at  the  Local  Level,  National  Level  and  the  World  Level", 
or  "Han's  Adjustment  to  Occupational  Goals",  etc*  Several  students 
from  this  prog3?am  are  presently  in  our  industrial  arts  areas 
making  a short  concentrated  study  or  "mini^course"  of  a particular 
topic  that  is  of  immediate  need  or  inte3?est  to  them*  Some  topic 
examples  are;  "A  Study  of  a House  Under  Construction,"  "Procedus?es 
for  Gasoline  Engine  Tune*ups,"  "How  To  Be  An  Industrial  Arts 
Teacher'  c Aid,"  "Control  of  Polutants  From  The  Internal  Combustion 
Engine,"  Undes^standing  the  Application  Of  OHH's  Law,"  etc*  These 


courses  are  all  short  term  courses  of  a few  weeks  in  length  or  of 
one  term  in  length*  !The  variety  of  topics  related  to  the  program*  s 
aims  are  innumerable*  In  a second  part  of  this  program  students 
may  attend  a regular  class  during  demonstrations  and  lectures  but, 
because  of  other  program  scheduling  confliets,  thier  laboratory 
work  is  arranged  at  times  cinvient  for  the  instructor* 

If  we  believe  as  Dr*  Jerome  Bruner  of  Harvard  University 

suggests  that  ** the  act  of  leaning**  involves  "•««**three 

almost  simultaneous  proeesses»"i^  (1)  the  acquisition  of 
information,  (2)  the  process  of  manipulating  knowledge  to  make 
it  fit  new  tasks  or  transformation  and  (3)  determining  whether 
we  have  properly  used  this  information  or  evaluation,  students 
involving  themselves  in  these  industrial  arts  programs  suggested 
will  find  them  relevant* 


^ The  Process  Of  Education*  Jerome  S*  Bruner,  Harvard  Unive3?sity 
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PROVIDING  FOR  THE  NEEDS  OP  GIFTED  STUDENTS 
IN  MBCHANiCAt  DRAWING*^ 


Donald  V«  Gearan 


Teachor  of  Mechanical  Drawing 
Head  of  Industrial  Arts  and  Dean  of  Students 
Weston  High  School » Weston,  Massachusetts 

/ 
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The  area  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  In 
Industrial  Arts,  has  served  the  needs  of  a truly  broad  crossectlon 
of  the  school  population  for  many  years*  First,  we  have  programs 
designed  to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  drafting  profession* 
Emphasis  here  Is  on  development  of  manipulative  skills,  understand* 
Ing  of  basic  projection  theory,  appreciation  for  accuracy  and 
drawing  technique,  and  some  peripheral  technical  knowledge*  Other 
programs  give  students  preparing  for  the  trades  or  for  Industrial 
jobs  a more  basic  course*  Drafting  techniques  are  not  stressed, 
but  ability  to  read  diagrams  and  drawings  and  to  sketch  simple  plans 
Is  adequately  covered*  A few  programs  have  been  developed  that 
aim  at  preparation  of  students  planning  to  enter  engineering  colleges 
The  atten^t  here  has  been  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  basic 
understandings  about  drawing  so  that  they  can  stand  the  rigors  of 
rather  demanding  college  drawing  programs* 

But  then,  along  came  the  space  race,  and  a complete  revamping 
of  mathematics,  science  and  engineering  curriculum  at  all  levels* 

Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  In 
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The  engineer  of  the  future  waa  destined  to  be  more  the  scientific 
and  theoretical  thinking  type  than  his  predeceanor.  He  become  too 
valuable  to  sit  behind  a drawing  board  making  diagrams  of  how  to 
put  things  together*  The  explosion  of  technical  knowledge  required 
that  he  specialized  In  a sophisticated  phase  of  engineering  often 
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with  little* time  left  for  how  to  draw*  Yet|  he  still  had  to  be 
able  to  represent  his  Ideas  and  solve  graphical  problems*  Engineer* 

Ing  Drawing  courses  at  the  college  level | as  a result,  were  reduced 

* 

and  synthesized  to  the  point  where  they  were  so  theoretical  they 
were  renamed  Graphic  Science.  The  emphasis  In  these  courses  was 
placed  on  the  use  of  drawing  In  problem  solving  and  design  assistance 
rather  than  Just  commxmlcatlon. 

High  School  programs  reacted  to  these  changes  also.  Because 
the  draftsman  would  be  taking  over  much  of  the  more  sophisticated 
drawing  that  the  engineer  once  did,  his  training  had  to  become  far 
more  specialized.  Realizing  that  this  would  not  be  practical  within 
the  time  limits  of  a high  school  mechanical  drawing  program,  many 
nevj  post-graduate  technical  schools  appeared  to  fill  the  need*  The 
high  school  programs  then  reverted  to  broad  preparation  for  later 
specialization  for  this  group  of  students.  The  needs  of  the  pre- 
engineering  student  took  on  an  aspect  6f  ”the  last  chance^  to 
develop  a usable  level  of  graphical  communication  skill  and  an 
introduction  to  a new  subject  Graphic  Science.  In  addition,  be- 
cause specialization  In  the  Engineering  College  was  coming  sooner, 
there  developed  a need  to  explore  the  various  fields  of  engineering 
so  that  a choice  could  be  made  on  some  Intelligent  basis  i rather 
than  whim  or  romance.  The  students  must  be  helped  to  view  their 


own  strenj^thSf  weaknesses  and  Interests  In  relation  to  this  Im- 
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portant  choice* 

Other  than  placing  an  Increased  emphasis  on  career  guidance, 
most  mechanical  drawing  teachers  In  comprehensive  high  schools  have 
not  changed  the  approach  used  In  their  courses  designed  for  pre- 
paring students  for  the  trades  or  technical  drafting  schools*  ‘They 
may  be  teaching  It  better,  with  more  use  of  \arled  educational 
media,  and  with  perhaps  slightly  different  time  allocations,  but 
they  are  not  doing  anything  really  now* 

But  teachers  who  have  tried  to  provide  realistic  and  progressive 
programs  for  the  engineering  bound  student  have  had  their  horizons 
lifted*  By  involving  themselves  in  a process  of  reeducation  to  meet 
this  specific  challenge,  they  discovered  other  fields  of  education 
that  relate  closely,  to  the  drawing  area*  Vector  analysis  problems 
In  physics  could  be  done  more  effectively,  much  quicker  and  with 
adequate  accuracy  on  the  drawing  board*  IN  addition,  the  drawing 
board  methods  allowed  for  more  sophisticated  arrangements  of  these 
problems  without  becoming  overburdened  with  mathematical  formula* 

As  a bonus,  they  fornid  that  many  more  students  could  now  grasp 
technical  concepts  that  heretPfore  they  resisted  because  the  math- 
ematical formula  required  abstraction  beyond  their  capacity* 

The  study  of  graphical  mathematics  was  another  area  never 
considered  before  teachers  started  to  retool  themselves*  Oppor- 
tunities for  Integration  with  the  higher  level  mathematics  classes  ' 
were  now  possible*  Graphical  calculas  Is  new  to  the  drawing  teacher 
as  a field  of  knowledge  and  to  the  mathematics  teacher  as  a new 
and  exciting  and  quite  acceptable  method  for  teaching  the  basic 
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concepts  Involved  in  the  system* 

The  use  of  nomogrephy  and  various  types  of  logarithmic  scales 
and  charts  in  the  analysis  of  experimental  data  has  foundation  in 
the  drawing  room  and  application  In  several  other  departments*  The 
new  emphasis  on  student  run  polls  and  studies  in  Social  Studies 
opens  new  avenues  of  integration* 

How  then  do  you  get  gifted  students  into  the  drawing  room? 

I guess  the  answer  really  lies  in  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
toward  change*  If  he  is  afraid  to  tackle  Descriptive  Geometry  as 
an  approach  to  projection  theory  for  the  more  capable  students^  he 
will  drive  them  away  with  the  old  mutilated  block*  If  he  does  not 
take  the  initiative  to  look  for  methods  to  integrate  his  program 
with  other  subjects  in  the  school  that  have  the  gifted  students^ 
then  they  will  see  no  challenge  in  his  drawing  room*  If  he  does 
not  relate  the  knowledge  that  he  can  impart  to  the  realities  of 
current  educational  thought  and  modern  industrial  technolo^i  then 
the  top ^students  will  see  no  relevancy  in  his  program  to  their 
needs  or  aspiration  level* 

Naturally,  none  of  this  is  possible  \mless  the  teacher  is 
qualified  to  teach  this  type  of  program*  Graduate  courses  are 
available,  ter  ebooks  are  coming  on  the  market  and  good  working  pro- 
grams are  around  to  look  at*  The  biggest  thing  that  we  are  waiting 
on  to  effect  a complete  ingestion  of  this  typo  of  program  in  our 
schools  is  the  willingness  of  the  teachers  to  put  forth  the  effort 
to  adequately  prepare  themselves* 

Beyond  a qualified  staff  and  a more  challenging  program  in 
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general^  something  else  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 

/ 

gifted  students*  Just  os  other  departments  of  todays  best  schools 
are  organizing  their  schedules^  classes  and  programs  to  provide 
for  Individualized  Instruction,  so  must  we  In  Industrial  Arts*  X 
know  of 'no  other  subject  area  in  which  the  full  potential  of  this 
concept  can  be  better  met  than  In  our  shops  and  drawing  rooms* 

To  make  this  work,  two  things  must  happen*  First,  we  must 
get  over  our  hang-*ups  on  meeting  prescribed  curriculum  goals  that 
are  expressed  In  terms  of  knowledge  Imparted  and  look  for  ways  to 
open  new  vistas  of  Interest  areas  of  o\n?  students*  We  must  find 
ways  of  turning  them  on. to  the  exciting,  constantly  changing  and 
dynamic  technological  world  around  us*  Second,  we  must  change  any 
organizational  or  administrative  barriers  that  got  In  the  way* 
Classes  need  to  be  small  enough  both*  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
provide  for  individual  Instruction  and  to  provide  space  for  the 
student  In  other  subject  classes  to  come  In  to  work  on  a graphics- 

I 

related  problem*  The  school  Itself  should  not  be  so  tightly 
organized  that  the  student'  must  wade  through  waves  of  bureaucratic 
structure  in  order  to  Just  got  In  the  drawing  room.  The  open 
laboratory  or  resource  center  concept  should  also  apply  to  the 
drawing  room* 

Finally,  X guess  It  Is  necessary  to  point  out,  that  what  really 
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makes  thls^klnd  of  program  work  at  all  is  an  educational  atmosphere 
where  enthusjaan' reigns*  Where  that  Is  happening,  you  will  find  a 
dynamic.  Innovative  teacher  going  about  his  business  knowing  exactly 
what  he  Is  doing  and  many  gifted  students  drawing  and  learning* 

END 
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THE  WOBLD  OF  CONSTKUCTION  MEETIHa  THE  SimS 
OF  THE  CULTURALLY  DISADVAHTAGED  YOUTH^ 


Sheadrlck  A.  TlUman  IV 

Teacher  of  Industrial  Arts  and 
Field  Evalxuitor  for  the  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum 
Project,  Mount  Vernon  Elementary  School 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Sociologists,  psychologists,  and  educators  have  often,  with 
the  best  intentions,  documented  the  problems  associated  with  the 
growth  of  ^etto  areas  of  our  large  cities.  ®iey  speak  of  the 
lower-class  student  only  in  negative  terms.  They  say  that  ^etto 
youths  are  "culturally  disadvantaged”  seemingly  suggesting  that 
they  have  no  culture,  no  cultural  heritage,  no  inherent  valtie 
system  or  that  their  value  system  is  inferior  and  inadequate. 
Attenq>ts  to  analyze  and  explain  their  existence  has  often  resulted 
in  talking  in  circles:  i.e.  bad  housing,  high  tmemployment, 
broken  families  and  the  lack  of  a relevant  education  result  in 
being  disadvantaged  and  being  disadvantaged  results  in  bad  housing 

hi^  tmemployment,  etc.  This  vicious  circle,  if  not  broken  and 

/ 

solved  can  eat  away  at  society  as  we  know  it  today  like  a 
malignant  cancer. 

The  purpose  of  my  presentation  is  to  demonstrate  how  the 
World  of  Construction  course  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum 
Project  presents  itself  as  a total  educational  package  made 
relative  to  the  needs  of  a "culturally  disadvantaged”  youth. 

^Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts  on  December  7»  1969* 


inie  World  of  Coxistructlon  Is  a comprehensive  azid  innovative 
one -year  ^Junior  high  school  course  In  construction  technology. 

Its  Instructional  system  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
enlightened  citizenship  and  to  provide  educational-occupational 
guidance  for  the  World  of  Work.  !Hirough  the  efforts  of  enlightened 
educators,  this  project  and  Its  materials  are  being  Introduced 
to  reinforce  student  attempts  to  improve  their  knowledge  and 
skills.  Let  us  look  briefly  into  the  apparent  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged l^th.  The  need  for: 

Concrete  Materials  . . . Disadvantaged  students  tend  to  operate 
more  effectively  with  two  and  three  dimensional  materials 
which  they  can  hcmdle,  manipulate  and  otherwise  relate  to 
at  the  sensory  level. 

Relating  to  Personal  Stcperlences  . . . Relating  to  the  tlme-wom 
expression  "take  them  ^ere  they  are"  begins  by  knowing 
first-hand  the  nel^borhood  and  parts  of  the  community 
In  which  the  disadvantaged  student  lives. 

Maximum  opportunity  for  participation  . . . "Every  pupil  response 
techniques  are  encotiraged,  but  themass  oral  response 
should  be  used  sparingly. ' 

Structure  . . .Classroom  management  Involves  "structuring"  the 
procedural  activities  In  idilch  the  class  is  engaged. 

To  m^sure  the  possibilities  of  a "culturally  disadvantaged”  youth 
at  present  would  show,  that  with  rare  exceptions,  the  ^etto  child 
has  no  path  to  success  outside  of  a public  school  education. 

A1  Ibng  as  the  ^Ite,  middle -class  school  Is  the  only  way  for  him 
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to  develop  his  talents  and  via  a secure  job»  we»  the  educators 
owe  him  a chance  to  attain  optimal  fU3Lfullment.  This  is  where 
the  World  of  Construction  directs  itself » not  specifically  toward 
rehabilitating  the  dlsculvantaged  youth,  but  toward  appealing 
to  his  individual  differences  in  values,  abilities  and  his 
immediate  environment.  It  gives  him  a chance  to  express  himself 
by  relating  to  his  everyday  experiences. 

In  day-to-day  experiences  with  the  World  of  Construction 
and  the  "dlscuivantaged  youth"  I have  found  that  the  lower-class 
child  learns  more  quickly  when  given  a material  incentive  than 
^en  given  a non-material  one.  On  the  other  hand,  ghetto  children 
have  never  been  shown  to  be  less  curious,  interested  or  excited  about 
learning  than  other  children.  But  somewhere  between  the  misery 
of  his  home  environment  and  the  remoteness  of  his  school  environment 
he  becomes  lost.  The  task  of  I.A.C.P  is  to  make  sure  that  he 
does  not  become  lost,  but  finds  himself  and  attains  the  realization 
that  he  must  be  unpretentious  and  continuously  in  touch  with 
reality. 

Hesearchers  report  that  the  "disadvantaged"  Child  shows  evidence 
of  drive  but  its  direction  and  goals  may  not  be  complementary 
to  academic  achievement.  Goals  for  these  children  tend  to  be 
more  self-centered,  immediate  and  utilitarian. 

In  stating  the  position  of  the  World  of  Construction  in 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  "disadvantaged  youth",  I've  found 
that  this  educatiotial  program  combats  the  frustration  of  continual 
failure  in  an  educational  system  that  has  neglected  to  meet  the 
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special  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  throxi^  three  domain  objectives, 
cognitive,  affective  and  career.  By  vis\2ally  showing  these 
objective  domains,  you  will  be  able  to  discern  the  potential  of 
the  project. 

First,  the  cognitive  objectives  stress: 

1.  active  learning  for  greater  student  participation. 

2.  realistic  concepts  appropriate  to  the  experience 
baclEgxound  of  the  learners. 

3*  seq,uentlal  skills  programmed  to  assure  small  increments 
of  progress  with  proper  reinforcement. 

Second,  the  affective  objectives  stress: 

1.  self-awareness  and  positive  concepts. 

2.  a sense  of  connectedness  between  himself  and  society. 

3*  to  foster  appropriate  modes  of  emotional  expression. 

Dhird,  the  career  objectives  stress: 

1.  an  understanding  of  economics  as  it  relates  to  the 
World  of  Work. 

2.  safe  work  attlt\2des  and  the  ability  to  function  as  a 
member  of  a group. 

3.  the  necessary  knowledge  to  attain  work  psroportlonate 
with  his.  ability. 

4.  opportunities  for  limited  career  exploration  through 
siimilated  job  experiences. 

In  conclusion,  X hope  that  it  is  felt  that  the  World  of 
Construction  can  make  it  possible  for  school  work  to  become 
relevant  in  the  life  of  the  disadvantaged  youth  by  aiming  its  course 


content  to  deal  with  certain  concrete  examples,  problems,  issues 
and  events  of  today.  Many  of  these  children  come  to  school  with 
little  experience  upon  ^ich  to  predicate  future  success.  Therefore, 
from  Ohio  States  * research  into  this  experimental  industrial  arts 
program  it  is  possible  to  isolate  a few  ch€u:acteristics  common  to 
utilizing  this  project  with  the  greatest  degree  of  success. 

Generally,  it  can  be  said  that  "disadvantaged  students?  respond 
most  favorably  to  course  content  which: 

1.  creates  interest  through  dynamic  and  vital  information, 
purposes  and  subjects; 

2 . begins  to  show  his  ability  relative  to  ttie  World  of  Work; 

3.  enhances  the  student *s  self-image  in  relation  to  the 
world  of  construction; 

M.  presents  a view  of  life  which  is  at  once  purposeful, 
hopeful,  and  honest! 

and  finally, 

is  relevant  to  the  lives  of  the  students  before,  during 


and  after  sishool  hours. 
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INNOVATIVE  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  FUNDED 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  PROGRAMS 
Harry  Krane;  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts 


The  Industrial  Arts  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York 
prepared  many  proposals  which  would  be  of  great  value  to  various  groups  of  students  and 
teachers.  After  del  ineating  the  problems,  projected  solutions  were  developed  as  demonstration 
projects  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  our  student  population. 

The  following  are  a few  of  these  programs: 

1.  Locally  Oriented  In-Service  Programs  (L.O.I.S.)  were  implemented,  such  as  "Industrial 
Arts  for  Career  Guidance/*  "Interrelationships  of  Industrial  Arts  With  Academic 
Subjects"  and  "Methods  of  Teaching  the  Industrial  Arts",  in  which  teachers  were 
paid  $9.00  for  each  3 hour  session  while  the  instructor  received  $11.25  per  hour. 

2.  The  Career  Guidance  Program  grew  out  of  a deep  concern  for  the  many  students  who 
were  over-age,  frustrated,  retarded  in  most  school  subjects  and  indifferent  to  educa- 
tioa  It  was  hoped  that,  with  specialized  and  intensive  guidance  and  a curriculum 
centered  around  the  world  of  work,  these  pupils  would  remain  in  school  and  be  infused 
with  a desire  to  set  higher  educational  goals  for  themselves. 

Areas  of  Industrial  Arts  involvement  include: 

a) . Individual  projects  and  basic  skills  in  the  General  Construction  and  Repair  Unit 

bl.  Building  Construction  including  foundation  platforming,  wall  framing,  sheathing, 
electrical  wiring,  window  and  door  constructing  and  installing  and  plumbing. 

d . Power  Mechanics  involving  the  lawn  mower  and  single  cylinder  engine,  etc. 

dl . In-Plant  Printing,  exploring  spirit,  mimeograph  and  offset  duplicating  processes,  use 
of  headliner,  platemaker,  collator,  binders  and  allied  activities. 

In  order  to  teach  basic  skills  in  the  publications  field,  specialized  equipment  was  provided 
for  training  disturbed  and  retarded  youths.  These  Publications  Shops  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Manhattan  Occupational  Training  Center,  Richmond  Occupational  Training  Center,  League 
School  for  the  Severely  Emotionally  Disturbed,  Livingston  School  for  the  Emotionally  Distrubed 
Girls -Grades  9,10,11. 

3.  In  addition,  a Graphic  Arts  Dark  Room  has  been  designed  and  installed  at  the  Castle 
Hill  J.H.S.  in  the  Bronx. 

Other  innovative  programs  include  "The  Industrial  Arts  Enterprise  Experience"  wherein 
students  establish  and  operate  their  own  manufacturing  business,  the  "Elementary  School 
Industrial  Arts  Mobile  Learning  Center"  to  provide  motivation  for  learning  while  experiencing 
the  world  of  work,  a "Basic  Job  Readiness  Skills  Training  Program  for  Mentally  Retarded" 
providing  correlated  employment.  "Industrial  Arts  for  the  Visually  Handicapped*  * as  well  as 
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a comprehensive  ""Innovative  Equipment  Program* " for  the  main  stream  of  the  student 
population. 

Every  program  involved  pre-planning,  shop  layouts  and  design,  specifications  for  equipment 
tools  and  materials,  as  well  as  scope  of  course  and  pupil  involvements. 

Evaluation  of  these  programs  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  supervisory  function  of  the 
Industrial  Arts  Department  Staff. 
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PRESENTED  AT  THE  A.V.A.  CONVENTION 
BOSTON,  MAS& 

December?.  1969 


Afternoon  Session 
2:00  p.m.  - 3:30  p.m.  ■ 

PROGRAM 

An  Overview  of  the  Involvement  of 
Industrial  Arts  in  Special  Education 
Mr.  Heitert  Siegel,  Director  of  Industrial  Arts 
New  yoik  City  Schools 

Innovative  Industrial  Arts  Programs  for  the 
Ofthopedically  Handicapped  and  Mentally 
Retard^  Students  in  New  York  City  Schools 
Mr.  Eugene  Haug,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts 
New  York  City  Schools 


The  provisions  of  the  "Vocational  Amendments  of  1968**,  Public  Law  90-576,  provide 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  skill  training  programs  for  the  handicapped  who  are  students 
enrolled  in  elementary  and  secondary  school  grades. 

The  layout  presented  here  is  designed  as  an  industrial  arts  shop  to  be  installed  in  a 
secondary  school  to  service  orthopedical  ty  handicapped  and  mentally  retarded  students.  A 
study  of  the  equipment  suggested  wilt  reveal  facilities  for  ceramics,  graphic  arts  publications, 
general  industrial  work  and  woodwork.  Alt  equipment  has  been  carefully  selected  for  handicapped 
students  to  meet  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  develop  basic  muscular  coordination  and  skills 

2.  To  allow  for  the  creative  expressions  of  each  student 

3.  To  provide  an  atmosphere  of  industry  and  purposeful  activity  in  the  classroom. 

4.  To  teach  handicapped  students  how  to  work  cooperatively. 

5.  To  correlate  shop  activities  with  academic  studies 

6.  To  give  handicapped  students  a means  of  success  through  the  making  of  useful  projects 

7.  To  prepare  handicapped  students  for  future  employment  in  institutional  sheltered  workshops 

8.  To  teach  school,  home  and  industrial  safety  practices. 

The  most  completely  equipped  area  of  the  shop  is  in  ceramics.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  industrial  type  machines  to  allow  for  repetitive  production  experiences  as  welt  as 
individual  projects.  In  the  publications  unit,  in-plant  printing  activities  are  planned  with  eqMip- 
ment  for  printing,  collating  and  binding  written  material  as  a service  to  the  school  and  community 
non-profit  organizations. 

The  general  industrial  unit  of  the  shop  is  planned  to  simulate  sheltered  workshop  conditions 
for  trainable  students.  A portable  variable  speed  belt  conveyor,  plastics  engraving  machine 
and  portable  magnetic  drill  press  are  included.  An  industrial  "punchin"  time  clodc  and  card 
rack  is  installed  to  stress  the  importance  of  time. 

The  woodworking  area  is  intended  as  a supportive  activity.  With  the  use  of  simple  hand 
tools,  basic  skills,  creative  activities  and  mass  production  activities  may  be  taught. 

Fixtures  for  use  in  the  other  areas  of  the  shop,  and  projects  combining  wood,  metal,  plastics 
and  ceramics  can  be  assembled  and  finished  here. 

A representative  list  of  initial  tools  for  a general  industrial  shop  is  attached  to  this 
report. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  equipment  for  this  shop  is  $20,000.00. 
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Suggested  Layout  of  an  Industrial  Arts  Multiple  Unit  Shop  for  Handicapped  Students 
in  Secondary  Grades. 

Shop  Size:  Forty  Two  feet  long  by  twenty  six  feet  wide  with  a ten  foot  by  fourteen  foot  storeroom. 
( 11^  standard  size  classroom  units! 


Shop  Eauipmerit  as  Listed  or>  Attached  Layout 


Reference 

Number  Quantity  Descr  \ pt  i on 


1 

2 
3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


I Chalkboard,  standard  height,  8 fte  long 

I Audio-Visual  screen,  wall  mounted 

I Teachers  demonstration  bench,  cabinet  base,  maple 

top  60 "1x30%  with  machinists  and  woodworking 
vise  mounted* 

I Filing  Cabinet,  2 drawer,  legal  size 

I Pedestal  grinder,  with  dust  collector 

I Wash  sink,  4 ft*  with  drinking  fountain  and  knee 

control  faucet  valves 
I Teachers  stool,  24"  high 

I Teachers  locker,  I8"x 15" 

1 Display  Cabinet,  18"x36" 

1 Apron  rack,  48"!  with  hat  shelf  and  I6  hooks 

I Student  time  clock  and  card  rack 

1 Electric  power  panel  with  electrical  service  to 

all  equipment  as  required 
4 Storage  cabinet,  I8"x36"x72"h 

1 Damp  cabinet,  I8"x36"x84"h 

1 Ceramic  spray  booth  30"  deep  with  compressor 

and  accessories 
1 Ball  mill 

1 Pug  mill 

1 Muller  mixer 

I Ceramic  work  bench  with  cabinet  base  and  maple 

top  36"xl08"x3l"h* 

I Drying  cabinet,  I8"x36"x84"h 

1 Portable  clay  bin,  24"x28"xl8"h 

1 Ceramic  Kiln,  I 8x1 8 on  stand 

1 Potters  wheel,  Amaco  sit  down  model 

1 Labratory  press,  I2"xl2" 

1 Finishing  bench,  stainless  steel  top,  24"x72" 
and  paint  cabinet  base 

2 Cabinet  tool,  I8"x36"x72"h 

I Steel  plate,  l/8"24"x24"  bench  mounted 

I Portable  drill  press,  magnetic  base 

I Steel  plate,  1/8",  24"  x 24"  bench  mounted 

I Varityper  photographic  headliner 
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Reference 
Number  Quantity 


Description 

Occupational  therapy  hydraulic  workbench,  adj« 
height,  maple  tope  3^"  x 60" 

Offset  platemaker 

Ink  cabinet,  I2"x24"x64"  h. 

Gestetner  mimeograph  on  stand 
Electric  collator,  8 bin 
Electric  paper  Jogger 
Paper  drill,  table  model 
Paint  storage  cabinet,  I2"x24"x65"h 
Small  parts  cabinet,  I2"x36"x84"h* 

Steel  shelving,  ceiling  height,  l8"  deep 
Lumber  storage  rack 
Portable  stock  cart,  l8"x30"L 
Electric  stapler,  single  head 
Electric  stapler,  double  head 

Library  table,  30"x96"x3l"h,  with  8 posture  chairs 
Mobile  wheel  chair  work  tables,  adj.  height 
formica  top,  30"x60" 

Portable  belt  conveyor,  variable  speed,  30^*  wide 
X 60"  long  with  6 posture  chairs 
Stools,  students,  l8"h 

Woodworking  bench,  maple  tope  54"x60"x29"  high 
with  student  locker  bases  and  4,  7"  woodowbing 
Bench  same  as  jf49  33 "high 
Jig  saw  with  stand  27"  high 
Offset  duplicator,  I0"xl5"  with  accessories 
Plastics  engraving  machine 
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Industrial  Arts  Education  Division 


U.S.  OEPAftTMEWTOF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION 
fltWElEAllE 
OFFICE  OF  education 
THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED 
EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROMTHE  PERSON  OR 
ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF 
VIEW  OR  OPINIONS  STATED  DO  NOT  NECES- 
SARILY REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OFEDU- 
CATION  POSITION  OR  POLICY 


Facilities  are  available  for  a comprehensive  study  of  technology. 
Equipment  for  machining  metals  include  a horizontal-vertical  milling  machine, 
a surface  grinder,  production  type  drill,  ihetal  shearing  and  forming  machine, 
and  lathes.  The  hot  metals  area  include  light  foundry  casting,  heating  treating, 
and  oxyacetylene  welding  and  cutting,  shielded  arc  welding  and  HG  welding. 

t 

Plastic  equipment  includes  injection  molding,  machine  vacuum 
forming,  and  a variety  of  laminating  and  casting  devices.  Wood  equipment  is 
available  to  do  all  milling  and  fabrication  and  include  a surfacer,  jointer,  saws, 
Sanders,  and  drill  press. ^Finishing  techniques  include  coating,  spraying  and 
plating. 

The  heart  of  the  program  is  the  testing  laboratory  which  enables  the 
student  to  achieve  an  understanding  of  the  materials  which  are  the  building 
blocks  of  today's  world. 

Investigation  of  the  properties  of  materials  are  made  with  a wide 
range  of  instruments  such  as  the  strain  indicator  which  is  used  to  determine 
stress  and  strain.  This  is  a very  sensitive  instrument  and  gives  meaning  to  the 
concept  of  minute  deformation  of  materials. 

The  Polariscope  provides  a very  interesting  explanation  of  lin  es  of 
force  and  stress  and  strain  of  materials  in  models  of  structural  parts  in  optical 
form. 

Investigation  of  the  properties  of  materials  such  as  tensile  strength, 
compressibility,  shear,  and  modulas  of  elasticity  are  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
universal  testing  machine. 

The  Wilson  Rockwell  Hardness  tester  gives  an  accurate  experience  in 
testing  the  hardness  of  metals.  This  unit  is  being  equipped  with  special 


accessories  to  determine  relative  hardness  of  other  kinds  of  materials^ 

The  study  of  metallurgy  is  aided  greatly  by  the  addition  of  a very 
fine  metallograph.  The  unit  is  equipped  with  both  a Polaroid  and  35mm  color 
camera*  This  enables  the  student  to  make  studies  of  the  grain  structure  of 
metaU  and  to  photograph  welds « bonds,  and  impurities  of  the  materials  he  is 
using  for  other  purposes. 

The  metallurgical  microsections  are  prepared  on  the  grinder  polisher 
before  etching  and  observation.  Weld  cracks  in  exotic  materials  such  as  titanium 
which  are  invisible  to  tlie  unaided  eye  are  recorded  for  further  study  and  possible 
solutions.  Impurities  such  as  coke  in  cold  roll  steel  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  student  to  gain  a real  understanding  of  the  grades  of  steel  and  other 
metals . 

The  importance  of  materials  testing  is  evident  in  today's  exacting 
technologies.  The  theme  of  testing  is  carried  all  the  way  from  space  research 
to  commercial  television  to  children's  toys.  This  then  is  why  this  laboratory  is 
such  a vital  part  of  the  total  program. 

The  syllabus  for  the  first  year  course  was  written  in  1966,  and  at 
present  being  evaluated  by  use  in  the  classroom.  The  syllabus  will  be  revised 
to  incorporate  all  the  equipment  and  materials  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  program  within  the  last  two  years. 

The  course  Materials  Fabrication  was  given  the  state  course  title 
"Industrial  Materials  and  Processes"  and  abbreviated  In.  Mp.  1,  2,  3.  The 
code  number  is  8663  for  the  course  In.  Mp,  1.  This  represents  one  of  the  most 
recent  additions  of  a course  on  the  state  level  in  Florida  in  the  field  of 


Industrial  Arts. 
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The  syllabus  Is  a guide  which  helps  the  students  understand 
technology  by  directing  them  through  the  course  and  by  providing  broad  concepts 
and  stimulating  inquisitiveness  about  the  materials,  processes  and  fabrication 
techniques  of  today. 

The  syllabus  Is  divided  into  three  (3)  broad  concepts;  (1)  mat^  ials; 
(2)  processes;  and,  (3)  fabrications. 

NiATERIALS 

The  first  section  on  Materials  provides  for  a foundation  by  studying 
fundamental  concepts.  This  involves  the  understanding  of  length,  mass,  and 
time.  The  fundamental  mechanics  of  these  three  concepts  provides  for  measuring 
and  controlling  our  physical  universe* 

Problem  solving  is  stressed  throughout  the  syllabus  and  as  we 
-previously  stated,  testing  is  the  heart  of  the  syllabus  and  the  program. 
PROCESSES 

The  second  section  is  the  study  of  processes.  In  this  syllabus  a 
process  is  defined  as  ''affecting  a piece  of  material  to  change  it; or  its  properties, 

I 

or  to  prepare  it  for  change  by  a fabrication  technique."  Processes  may  also  be 
defined  as  the  affect  upon  any  material  caused  by  the  expenditure  of  energy. 

The  four  basic  processes  covered  are;  (1)  chemical;  (2)  electrical;  (3)  thermal/ 
and  (4)  mechanical.  Two  or  more  of  these  processes  may  be  employed 
simultaneously  to  produce  some  desired  effect  or  change  of  properties.  When 
this  Is  done  it  is  referred  to  as  combination  process. 

Thermal  processes  or  the  change  of  thermal  energies  are  studied  with 
the  aid  of  the  high- low  termperature  test  chamber  which  enables  the  students  to 
study  properties  of  materials  at  various  temperatures  hrom  400^ to  ambient^  or 
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from  ambient  to  -100®F. 

FABRICATION 

The  third  section  of  fabrication  is  concerned  with  the  great  variety 
of  ways  in  which  materials  can  be  made  into  desired  objects.  That  is^ 

’'Fabrication  Techniques."  Four  techniques  are  covered:  (1)  forming!  (2)  machining; 
(3)  joining;  and,  (4)  finishing. 

THREE  LEVELS 

The  syllabus  is  written  on  a three  level  structure,  that  is,  there  are 
three  levels  of  experiences  for  tht?  students  to  choose  if  they  wish.  Level  1 is 
required  of  all  students  before  proceeding  to  levels  2 and  3. 

Level  1 involves  experiences  such  as  measurement  which  are  simple 

* 

and  require  a minimum  amount  of  time  to  gain  undSissfcaijtdirm  of  the  concept  involved. 
On  level  1 the  student  has  no  difficult  or  time  consuming  tasks ^ftSTthe  student  is 
readily  able  to  achieve  the  concept.  This  achievement  is  insured  by  providing 
such  aids  as  prepared  specimens,  visual  aids,  and  instructions,  student 
assistance  and  individual  instruction  when  necessary.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
entire  first  level  will  require  jno  help  from  the  Instructor,  thus  leaving  him  avail- 
able to  give  individual  assistance  on  the  second  and  third  levels. 

Level  2 is  more  demanding  and  is  not  required  for  any  student  to 
complete  satisfactorily.  If,  however,  the  student  becomes  interested  and  desires 
to  study  the  concept,  device,  or  technique  further  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Activities  such  as  mold  construction  and  casting  are  included  in  level  2, 

Level  3 involves  a study  in  depth  and  is  available  to  students  who  are 
willing  to  pursue  much  of  the  work  on  an  individual  basis.  Outside  activity  and 
self  directed  research  are  an  important  part  of  level  3,  The  feasibility  of  using 
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liquid  catbon  dioxide  as  model  launching  propellant  and  device  is  one  example. 

Individual  instruction  is  a vital  part  of  the  program  and  is  necessary 
to  achieve  success  in  the  program  as  it  is  established.  Since  level  1 is 
programmed  in  such  a manner  as  to  permit  the  students  to  proceed  through  at 
their  owri  rate  and  levels  2 and  3 may  be  pursued  at  the  students  own  request. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  students  evaluation  be  made  at  the  time  it  would  benefit 
them  most. 

THE  PROGRAM  IN  ACTION 

The  student  has  available  a great  many  experiences  in  the  three 
sections  of  the  syllabus.  In  the  first  section  on  materials  such  things  as 
measurement  are  stressed.  The  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  make  measurements 
with  micrometers,  calipers,  scales,  surface  plates,  and  balances. 

The  concept  of  measurement  involves  two  main  aspects,  the  fact 
that  all  of  our  physical  universe  can  be  measured  in  one  way  or  another  and 
that  measurement  today  is  a very  precise  and  accurate  science  and  such  precision 
Is  essential  to  mouam  technologies. 

In  the  second  section  on  processes,  concepts  of  thermal  effects  on 
materials  are  studied  and  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  basic 
concepts  through  a variety  of  media  from  heat  treating  and  tempering  of  steel 
to  the  thennal  effect  on  thermoplastics  and  plastic  foams. 

Considerable  time  is  spent  on  the  fabrication  section  because  it 
requires  techniques  and  equipment  of  a great  variety. 

Forming  techniques  are  those  such  as  forming,  molding,  casting, 
and  special  forming.  Explosive  forming  and  investment  or  centrifugal  casting 
are  included  to  give  the  widest  range  of  concepts  possible. 
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Machining  techniques  such  as  sawing,  planing,  drilling,  abrading, 
milling  and  lathing  are  stressed.  The  techniques  of  machining  include  not  only 
metals  and  woods,  but  such  materials  as  glass,  rock  and  exotic  materials. 
Titanium,  an  exotic  space  age  metal,  is  included  in  the  materials  used  by  the 
student  in  order  to  help  him  learn  about  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
fabricating  with  this  Vind  of  material; 
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Joining  of  materials  is  one  of  the  important  concepts  and  a wide 
range  of  techniques  for  joining  materials  of  many  different  properties  are  covered. 
Such  techniques  as  soft  soldering,  hard  soldering,  brazing  and  welding  are 
available  to  give  a good  comprehension  of  the  joining  techniques  in  metals.  The 
four  categories  of  joining  are:  (X)  mechanical;  (2)  cold  adhesives;  (3)  hot 
adhesives;  and,  (4)  fusion. 

The  four  major  joining  categories  could:  be  reduced  to  the  following 
three:  (1)  mechanical  linkage;  (2)  adhesion;  and,  (3)  cohesion.  The  mechanical 
linkage  category  of  joining  is  common  and  includes  nails,  screws,  bolts  and 
similar  devices.  The  adhesion  method  is  by  bonding  or,  as  commonly  called, 
glueing,  materials  together  with  some  type  of  adhesive  material.  Cohesion  or 
fusion  is  the  actual  flowing  together  of  the  materials  in  molecular  form  as 
illustrated  by  the  series  on  TIG  welding. 

Finishing  explains  the  three  major  techniques  by  which  materials 
may  be  finished;  mechanical,  coating,  and  plating.  In  the  mechanical  technique 
materials  may  be  sanded,  rubbed,  buffed  and  polished.  The  coating  techniques 
include  brushing  and  spraying.  Five  types  of  spraying  equipment  are  available 
from  the  smallest  air  brush  to  a heavy  duty  pressure  system.  The  techniques  of 
coating  are  demonstrated  by  electro-plating. 
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The  reference  library  contains  a wide  selection  of  information  and 
with  the  lecture/demonstration  area  the  program  of  materials  fabrication  is 
integrated  with  the  other  areas  of  drafting  which  provides  both  architectural 
and  engineering  graphics, 

Graphics  is  an  important  area  of  technology  and  is  provided  by  an 
outstanding  laboratory* 

Electronics  is  offered  in  a well  equipped  laboratory  and  the  electronics 
communications  laboratory  provides  live  experiences  in  this  Important  field. 

Together,  these  laboratories  and  their  programs  provide  the  study 
of  one  of  man' s most  Important  fields  of  endeavor. 


Making  Industrial  Arts  Relevant  - Some  Exen^lary  Programs 
9-lli30  a.m.j  Deceniber  7s  19^9 
Gallington-Yadon:  An  Abstract 

Materials  Fabrication  at  Plantation  Hl^  School  Is  innovative 
in  that  It  presents  a facet  of  Industrial  Arts  often  overlooked.  Ihe 
heaH  of  the  program  Is  the  testing  laboratory.  !Chls  facility  enables 
the  student  to  find  out  for  himself  vrtiy  materials  fall  or  endure.  All 
types  of  fabrication  are  studied  and  all  types  of  machining  processes, 
Including  forming,  are  Investigated.  Some  operations  strengthen,  others 
weaken,  materials  used  In  the  manufacture  of  dusrable  goods. 

Hie  theme  of  testing  is  applied  In  a wide  spectrum  of  Industrial 
fabrication,  from  space  engineering  down  to  the  development  of  durable 
children's  toys.  Sophisticated  testing  ma<dilnes  and  devices  are  used, 
lyplcal  manufacturing  procedures  and  machines  are  featured. 

Materials  are  the  foundation  of  the  progxm.  Hie  second  section 
of  idle  program  Is  Processes.  Finally,  Fabrication  Is  the  culmination 
idiere  materials  and  processes  are  put  to  the  test  of  Interrelating. 
Ibrou^  each  step,  testing  Is  the  key.  In  each  level,  questions  idilch 
follow  are  answered  for  the  student. 

Materials ; Are  the  materials  suitable  In  raw  form? 

Processes;  Has  the  work  (cutting,  drilling,  bending,  twisting, 
hardening,  tempering,  annealing,  fitting,  etc.)  changed  the  character 
of  idle  material,  making  It  unfit  for  fabrication? 

Fabrication;  Does  the  final  Interrelating  of  parts  and  joining 
(soldering,  welding,  gluing,  bolting,  finishing  coats,  etc.)  change  the 
character  of  conqoonent  parts,  making  them  unfit  for  their  function? 

Durable  goods  manufactured  for  human  consumptions  are  only  as 
dasahle  as  their  component  parts.  To  manufacture  reliable  products 
todiy,  testing  and  quality  controls  must  become  an  Integral  part  of 
the  enterprise. 


Makiic  lidDSIriiil  Arts  Relnait 
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PRESENTED  AT  THE  A.V.A.  CONVENTION 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

December  7, 1969 


Morning  Session 
9:00  a.m. -11:30  a.m. 

PROGRAM 


Industrial  Arts  in  Near  York  City 
Mr.  Hsilwrt  Siagsl.  Director  of  Industrial  Arts 
New  York  City  Schools 

Industrial  Arts  in  the  Elementary  Schools 

Learning  Center 
fisor  of  Industrial  Arts 
Im  York  City  Schools 


WHAT  IS  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION? 

''Industrial  Arts  is  the  study  of  technology:  its  history 
growth  and  development  in  terms  of  industrial  organization, 
materials,  occupations,  products,  processes  and  related 
problems.  It  is  a curriculum  area  in  general  education  in 
which  boys  and  girls  may  creator  experiment,  design  and 
plan  while  dealing  with  issues  and  problems  related  to 
technology.  It  helps  every  student  to  prepare  for  living  in  an 
industrial  democracy  and  provides  a foundation  for  specific 
occupational  and  educational  opportunities." 
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WHAT  IS  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL? 

Harry  Krane,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts. 

Industrial  Arts  can  contribute  to  the  Elementary  School  Educational  Program  through  its 
unique  subject  content,  methods  and  techniques. 

It  can  serve  as  a vehicle  of  enrichment  as  well  as  making  the  abstract  mae  meaningful, 
educating  the  senses  and  the  intellect  and  producing  a means  for  fulfilling  the  universally 
accepted  goals  of  education. 

It  can  enhance  the  other  academic  disciplines,  provide  motivation  for  the  improvement 
of  reading  skills,  oral  expression  and  group  participation.  It  can  add  to  the  development  of 
motor  skills  and  coordination. 

Industrial  Aits  provides  occupational  orientation  for  the  world  of  work  which  the  child 
wilt  ultimately  face. 

This  can  be  achieved  by  providing  tangible  first-hand  experiences  concerning  tools, 
materials,  processes  and  occupations  of  industry  directly  related  to  units  of  study  in  the 
elementary  school  curriculum. 

Concern  for  the  need  for  improving  the  reading  skills  of  young,  disadvantaged  children 
in  our  public  schools  led  to  experimentation  with  an  approach  involving  the  unique,  self- 
motivating  factas  inherent  in  Industrial  Arts. 

By  capitalizing  on  the  informal  setting  of  an  Industrial  Arts  experience,  children  can  be 
motivated  towards  greater  effort,  thus  making  school  more  interesting  and  meaningful. 

In  many  cases,  the  opportunities  for  success  and  satisfaction  derived  from  the  Industrial 
Arts  activities  can  make  a significant  contribution  towards  the  development  of  a positive 
self-image  in  the  child. 

This  can  be  achieved  by^ 

1.  creating  a physical  plant  with  tools,  equipment,  materials  and  supplies  necessary  for 

safe  and  effective  implementation  of  the  program.  ) 

2.  assigning  a carefully  selected,  highly  qualified  and  duly  licensed  Industrial  Arts 
teacher 

3.  providing  for  a consultant  type  and/or  scheduled  program  of  pupil/teacher  participation. 

4.  providing  for  effective  articulation  with  all  the  classroom  teachers  and  supervisors 
in  the  school 

5.  providing  for  effective  planning,  research,  preparation,  innovation  and  pre-service 
teacher-training 

6.  providing  sufficient  funds  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  program 
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tn  cooperation  with  the  classroom  teacher,  as  a result  of  conferences,  pre-planning  and 
instructional  classroom  visits,  the  Industrial  Arts  Consultant  arranges  blocks  of  time  for 
the  implementation  of  the  proposed  activity. 

The  time  block  may  be  as  short  as  hours  per  day.  The  activity  may  extend  for  several 
days,  weeks  or  any  specified  number  of  sessions  required. 

This  technique  provides  for  a more  effective  means  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
at  the  most  propitious  moment. 

Several  special  circumstances  may  create  a need  for  scheduled  programming.  Such  classes 
as  Individual  Guidance,  Junior  Guidance,  C.R.M.D.  and  Physically  or  Visually  Handicapped 
may  be  assigned  to  the  shop  on  a more  regular  basis. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  SHOP 


NO, 

REF.  NO. 

OTY. 

CONTR 

1. 

Work  Bench,  Cabinet  Base  36"x72" 

12.04 

2 

6.C. 

lA. 

Work  Bench,  Cabinet  Base  36"x84" 

12.04 

1 

6.C. 

f. 

Work  Bench,  Cabinet  Base  36"xl44" 

'12.04 

1 

6.C. 

3. 

Work  Bench  W/Shelf  36”x84” 

12.06 

1 

6.C. 

4. 

Glue  Bench  24'x60‘’ 

12.09 

1 

G.C. 

5. 

Woodowpking  Bench,  2 position  locker  base 
30"x60* 

12.15 

4 

6.C. 

6. 

Power  Station  w/ locking  cover  (wired  with 
rigid  conduit) 

12.27 

1 

S.E. 

7. 

Tool  grinder.  Bench  Type  w/chisel  attachment 

12.30 

1 

S.E. 

8. 

Drill  Press,  15*  Floor  Type 

12.37 

1 

S.E. 

9. 

Jig  Saw,  on  stand 

12.42 

1 

S.E. 

10. 

Belt  & Disc  Sander 

12.45 

1 

S.E. 

II. 

Wet  Dry  Vacuum  Cleaner 

12.46 

1 

S.E. 

12. 

Circular  Saw  w/dol ly 

12.50 

1 

S.E. 

13. 

taboratory  oven 

12.219 

1 

S.E. 

14. 

Squaring  Shear,  Bench  Type  24" 

12.67 

1 

S.E. 

15. 

Box  and  Pan  Brake,  Bench  MTD 

12.70 

1 

S.E. 

16. 

Stake  Plate,  Bench  Type 

12.85 

1 

S.E. 

17. 

Stake  Set,  Art  Metal  (Not  Shown) 

12.87 

1 

S.E. 

18. 

Machinist  Vise,  Fixed  Base 

12.90 

3 

S.E. 

19. 

Machinist  Vise,  Swivel  Base 

12.92 

1 

S.E. 

ao. 

Woodworking  Vise 

Ki In,  Ceramic  I8"xl8"xl8" 

12.96 

4 

S.E. 

21. 

— 

1 

Elec. 

22. 

Kiln,  Enameling  8"xl0"x4* 

— 

1 1 

E lec. 

23. 

Potters  Wheel  w/Jiggering  outfit 

12. 106 

1 

S.E. 

24. 

Drying  Cabinet 

I2.I07A 

1 

S.E. 

24A. 

Damp  Proof  Cabinet 

I2.I08A 

1 

S.E. 

25. 

Clay  Storage  Bin  (Portable) 

I2.I09A 

1 

S.E. 

26. 

Wedging  Table 

12.110 

1 

S.E. 

27. 

Bahding  Wheels  (not  shown) 

12.111 

2 

S.E. 

28. 

Proof  Press  & Cabinet 

12.120 

1 

S.E. 

29. 

Pi  lot  Press 

12.121 

1 

S.E. 

29A. 

Type  Cabinet  & Accessories 

I2.I22A 

1 

S.E. 

30. 

landing  Press 

12.125 

1 

S.E. 

31. 

Stamping  Machine 

12.126 

1 

S.E. 

32. 

Hand  Bookbinding  Unit 

12.134 

1 

S.E. 

33. 

Paper  Cutter 

I2.I35A 

1 

S.E. 

34. 

Planning  Center  30"x60* 

I2.I37A 

1 

S.E. 

35. 

Tool  Storage  Cabinet  (General  Shop)  w/tools 

I2.I39A 

1 

S.E. 

36. 

Stock  Cart  (Mobile) 

12.143 

1 

S.E. 

37. 

Rubber  Stamp  Vulcanizing  Press 

12.152 

1 

S.E. 

38. 

Teachers  Demonstration  Bench 

12.201 

1 

S.E. 

39. 

Folding  Work  Bench  w/  tools  (Not  Shown) 

12.202 

4 

S.E. 

40. 

Orbit  Vacuum  Former  (Portable) 

12.203 

1 

S.E. 

Board  of  Education  City  of  New  York  - Office  of  School  Buildings 

Hugh  Me  Laren,  Jr*  - Executive  Director 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  SHOT 


NO. 

FURNITURE  DESCRIPTION 

REF.  NO. 

QTY* 

5I> 

Teachsps  Desk  30*x48* 

97-0613 

1 

52. 

Chaips  iS'^h. 

97-2618 

4 

53. 

Display  Cabinet  (36'*wxl6*dx78%) 

96-4692 

1 

54. 

Paint  Cabinet  (24'*wxl2'*dx66*h) 

96-4700 

2 

55. 

Stopage  Cabinet  (36'*wx24'*dx78*h) 

96-4618 

4 . 

56. 

Stopage  Cabinet  (36*wxl8*dx78'*h) 

96-4612 

2 

57. 

Filing  Cabinet,  2 dwp  Legal 

96-6620 

2 

58. 

Waste  Disposal  can  (not  shown) 

70-2035.25 

1 

59. 

Ppojection  Scpeen  Mtd  Above  Chalkboapd 

96-2520 

1 

60. 

Pipe  Extinguishep 

96-2022 

2 

61. 

Asbestos  Blanket 

96-1300 

1 . 

62. 

Stool,  H.  (not  shown) 

97-2518 

8 

63. 

Stool^  •steel  swivel  (not  shown) 

97-3808 

1 

64. 

Teachops  Lockep 

96-4420 

1 

65. 

Towel  Dispensep 

70-4172 

2 

^^■1  M 1)111  

CONTR. 

A. 

Sink,  48*  long  w/2  soap  dispenseps 

R fr  D 

B. 

Dp inking  Fountain 

P & D 

C. 

• Chalkboapd  w/display  bospd  and  asp  pail  ovop 

6.C. 

D. 

Display  Boapd  to  covep 

all  exposed  wall  apoa 

18*  & 

widsp 

6.C. 

E* 

Eleetpical  outlets  as 

shown  (see  syabols) 

Elec* 

F. 

Eleetpical  Panel 

Elec. 

6* 

Eaepgency  stop  switchS 

s as  shown 

S.E* 

K. 

Open  Steel  Shelving 

6.C. 

J. 

Luabsp  Rack 

6*C. 

K. 

Clock 

Eloc* 

i. 

T*V*  Outlet 

Elec* 

N. 

intopcoa  Telephone 

Elec* 

N. 

Ppqvide  Sppiiiklep  Syst 

ea  fop  entips  shop 

and  stope  pooa 

H & V 

GENERAL  NOTES 

* * 

IUf«rMiee  niMib«p«  in  nhop  •quipaMit  list  mrm  takenf^UMi  thn  officn  of 
School  Buildings  Jsnuspy  1965  Edition  and  subsequent  anondaonts« 

Rsfsrsnes  nuabsps  in  fupnitups  list  sps  tskon  fp<M  the  Bupssu  of  Supplies 
fupnitups  list  of  1964 

Whsps  asnufsetupops  naass  end  catalog  nuabops  spo  listed,  they  indicate 
quality  and  size  of  itsa  only*  Apppovsd  equal  itsas  of  othsp  aanufsetupsps 
wi 1 1 be  scceptsd* 

P indicates  opspsting  position 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  MOBILE  Li*ARNING  CENTER 
Harry  Krane,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts 

Most  parochial  schools  on  all  grade  levels  and  almost  all  public  elementary  schools  do  not 
provide  Industrial  Arts  programs,  with  ali  the  concommitants,  for  their  pupils.  Consultations  will 
all  concerned,  including  educators,  administrators,  community  rapresentatives,  local  school  board 
members,  legislators,  et  al,  indicated  a need  for  this  innovation. 

Implementation  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Mobile  Learning  Center  would- 

provide  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  obtain  in^  "iction  in  the  knowledges  and  skills  inherent 
in  this  first  experience  with  the  tools  of  the  world  of  work 

provide  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  gain  experience  in  the  manipulation  of  the  materials  and 
equipment  of  our  technological  society  through  the  experimentation,  creativity,  enrichment  and 
innovation  offered. 

provide  pupils  with  the  opportunity  to  apply  and  make  relevant  their  academic  and  theoretical 
learnings  in  a concrete  way  by  means  of  constructing  projects  related  to  Science,  Mathematics, 
Social  Studies,  Language  Arts,  etc. 

encourage  pupils  to  develop  new  interests  and  abilities  which  may  give  direction  to  further 
education 

provide  occupational  information,  develop  an  appreciation  of  good  workmanship  and  intelligent 
consumer  attitudes 

Provide  pupils  with  experiences  and  instruction  which  will  enable  them  to  make  simple  home 
repairs  and  develop  worthwhile  leisure  time  activities. 

A proposal  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Harry  Krane^  Supervisor  of  industrial  Arts,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Herbert  Siegel,  Director  of  Industrial  Arts,  via  Dr.  Max  6.  Meyers,  District  Superintendent 
of  District  1 8 in  Brooklyn,  New  York  to  the  E.S.E  A.  Title  111  office  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Krane  was  selected  to  serve  on  the  Project  Development  Board  of  Umbrella  2,  a school/ 
community  interaction  group.  This  group  was  persuaded  to  allocate  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
mobile  unit. 

Additional  funds  were  secured  via  proposals  through  The  New  York  State  Urban  Education 
Office  and  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

Plans  were  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  AVID  Corp.  of  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
in  keepi"^  with  the  phi  oscr^y  of  Elementar/  Cohool  Industrial  Arts  and  the  various  building, 
electrical,  safety  &nd  u.-otor  vehicle  codes. 


Structured  sequences  were  followed  from  the  initial  specifications  to  awarding  the  contract. 
The  many  responsibilities  for  further  research  and  development  were  delegated  to  the  proper 
agencies. 

Among  these  responsibilities  were- 


proper  legal  procedures  for  implementing  the  contract 

insurance  authorization,  vehicle  registration,  wide-load  traffic  and  parking  authorizations 
survey  of  community  for  garage,  arrange  for  gasoline  and  oil,  service  and  maintenance 
arrange  payroll  routines  after  employing  the  trailer-truck  driver,  educational  assistance  and 
teacher 

arrange  for  implementation  in  non-public  schools 

prepare  for  articulation  with  the  schools  and  personnel  to  be  served 

provide  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher,  assistant  and  driver  training 

provide  curriculum  materials,  direction  and  supervision 

prepare  requisitions  for  materials,  tools,  supplies  and  equipment 

prepare  and  implement  evaluation  procedures 


Uft  Herbert  Siegel,  Director  of  Industfiel  Arts,  discussing  project  ideas  from  dic  newly 
developed  curriculum  bulletin. 
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Making  Imkistriaf  Arts  Rilnait 
In  Now  Yirk  City 


PRESaiTED  AT  THE  A.V.A.  CONVENTION 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

December  7, 1969 


Morning  Session 
9:00  a.m.  - 11:30  a.m. 

¥¥ 

PROGRAM 

Industrial  Arts  in  Nsw  York  City 
Mr.  Herbert  Siegel,  Director  of  Industrial  Arts 
New  York  City  Schools 


Industrial  Arts  Equipment 
. ervisor  of  Industrial  Arts 
TJewwrk  City  Schools 


GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  SELECTION  OF  INNOVATIVE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  USE  iN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
SHOPS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS 

Eugene  Haug,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts 

This  report  is  written  as  an  analysis  of  the  accepted  subject  areas  in  industrial  arts  programs 
in  New  York  City  Schools  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  appropriate  innovative  equipment  for  use 
in  the  various  shops.  A brief  description  of  the  innovative  phases  of  each  subject  area  will  be 
given  followed  by  a list  of  those  processes  for  which  innovative  eqMipment  should  be  supplied. 

While  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  industrial  arts  remains  the  same,  its  tools,  materials 
and  equipment  are  constantly  changing.  This  is  as  it  should  be  since  an  important  purpose  of 
industrial  arts  is  to  reflect  American  industry  which  itself  is  advancing  at  a rapid  pace.  This 
report  is  not  intended  to  replace  the  skills  presently  being  taught  successfully  but  to  apply  them 
in  keeping  with  our  changing  technology. 

WOODWORKING 

Comment:  Because  of  its  availability  and  ease  Of  fabrication,  wood  has  been  the  most  popular 
material  in  industrial  arts.  Much  of  the  industrial  arts  curriculum  subject  matter  stems  from  opera- 
tions and  processes  in  woodworking.  These  basic  operations  are  still  necessary  but  the  change  in 
emphasis  should  be  toward  their  application  through  a machine  process.  The  general  acceptance 
of  machine  processes  outside  the  school,  a limitation  of  pupil  time  in  the  shop  activity,  require* 
ments  for  inaeased  project  versatility  and  production  and  the  need  to  provide  success  for  students 
at  all  ability  levels  demands  that  immediate  attention  be  given  to  the  mechanization  of  hand  wood* 
working  skills. 

Innovative  Processes: 

1.  Power  driven  hand  planes,  saws,  routers,  drills  and  sanders. 

2.  Wood  laminating 

3.  Speed  fasteners 

4.  Electric  hand  glueing 

5.  Spray  finishing 

6.  Electric  wood  polishing 

7.  Wood  turning  lathe  duplicators 

METALWORKING 

Comment:  Metal  is  the  most  obdurate  material  commonly  used  in  industrial  arts  and  the  worker 
requires  a greater  variety  of  tools  for  its  fabrication.  The  modem  metal  shop  should  provide  faster 
and  easier  methods  for  shaping  and  fastening  metal.  It  should  offer  as  many  metal  working  processes 
as  found  in  industry  within  the  safety  requirements  of  the  school  shop. 
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Innovative  Processes: 

1.  Spot  Welding 

2.  Centrifugal  casting 

3.  Conibination  lathe  and  milling  machines 

4.  Rivet  guns 

5.  Bending  Jig 

6.  Bectric  Soldering 

7.  Metal  Etching  (dry  point) 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 

Comment:  Current  practices  in  business  and  industry  require  a rapid  production  and  distribution 
of  published  material.  The  graphic  arts  has  been  influenced  by  this  trend  and  is  responsible 
to  give  students  an  insight  into  industrial  publications  procedures.  The  offset  duplicator  and 
its  supportive  equipment  has  become  an  integral  part  of  graphic  arts  and  has  allowed  the  use 
of  the  electric  typewriter  as  a faster  method  of  producing  the  printed  page  than  hand  composition 
Improved  methods  of  collating  and  binding  have  also  been  added. 

Innovative  Processes: 

1.  Offset  duplication 

2.  Offset  platemaking 

3.  Photographic  headlining 

4.  Half  tone  photography 

5.  Photographic  development  equipment 

6.  Light  table 

7.  Punch  and  binding  units 

8.  Electric  collators 

9.  Paper  drilling 

10.  Paper  Jogging 

11.  Label  printing 

12.  Folding  and  inserting 

13.  Electric  stapling 

ELECTRICITY 

Comment:  The  electricity  shop  was  the  first  to  receive  the  impact  of  the  tremendous  changes 
caused  by  the  widespread  use  of  electricity  and  electronics  in  American  industry.  ',amp  wiring 
and  bell  circuitry  has  given  way  to  projects  and  exercises  in  electronics  test  equipment,  radio 
television  and  telephon  . The  greatest  challenge  for  the  teacher  is  to  provide  electronics 
projects  and  activities  within  the  sometimes  limited  understanding  of  immature  pupils.  To 
accomplish  this  the  teacher  needs  operating  electronics  equipment,  test  equipment  and  prepared 
circuit  boards  to  demonstrate  principles. 
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Innovative  Processes: 

1.  Individual  work  stations  with  test  equipment 

2.  Short  wave  radio 

3.  Closed  circuit  television 

4.  Telephonies 

5.  Circuit  demonstration  boards 
CERAMICS 

Comment:  The  ceramics  shop  has  the  advantage  of  using  clay  which  is  inexpensive  and  easily 
formed  by  hand  or  machine.  This  makes  ceramics  suitable  for  the  training  of  basic  muscular 
movement  in  the  very  young  or  handicapped,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  creative  and  artistic 
in  sculpture  and  pottery  decoration  and  for  the  demonstration  of  involved  industrial  processes 
such  as  casting,  moulding  and  extruding.  In  an  innovative  ceramics  program  the  industrial 
phases  of  the  subject  should  be  enphasized.  Equipment  which  simulates  industrial  processes 
will  serve  to  reflect  current  practices  outside  the  classroom  and  increase  the  productivity  of 
the  shop. 

Innovative  Processes: 

1.  Extruding 

2.  Jiggering 

3.  Turning 

4.  Production  tunnel  kiln  firing 

6.  Casting  and  moulding 

CRAFTS 

Comment:  The  crafts  shop  is  a multiple  unit  activity  involving  operations  and  processes 
carefully  selected  from  the  various  established  unit  shop.  It  is  not  a ' ' catch  air'  shop  but 

one  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a particular  student  group.  A variety  of  ^Is  smd  materials 
are  used  to  teach  basic  skills,  avocational  activities  and  give  instruction  in  projects  correlated 

with  academic  areas  of  learning.  This  shop  is  applicable  on  any  grade  level  and  is  particularly 
useful  for  providing  musoilar  therapy  for  retarded  and  physically  handicapped  students.  The 
innovative  equipment  for  the  crafts  shop  would  include  any  of  the  equipment  selected  from 
the  lists  given  for  the  unit  shops  plus  the  special  equipment  which  might  be  needed  to  teach 
shopwork  to  handicapped  students.  Examples  of  these  are: 

1.  Portable  machinists  vises 

2.  Engraving  machines 

3.  Key  making  machines 

4.  Drafting  tables  for  bedridden  students 

5.  Variable  height  workbenches  for  students  confined  to  wheelchairs 
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PLASTICS 


Comment:  Plastics  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  subject  areas  in  industrial  arts.  It  may 
be  offered  as  a unit  shop  activity  or  as  a part  of  the  wood,  metal  or  crafts  shop.  Plastics 
involves  the  use  of  the  same  operations  and  tools  used  for  wood  and  metal  and  permits 
bending  and  fomnlng  methods  not  possible  with  these  materials. 

Innovative  Processes: 

1.  Drape  moulding 

2.  Extrusion  moulding 

3.  Injection  moulding 

4.  Pressure  and  vacuum  fomning 

5.  Rotational  moulding 

6.  Plastics  assembly  methods 

7.  Metalwork  machinery  for  plastic  dies 

MECHANICAL  DRARING 

Comment:  As  the  field  engineering  and  design  grows,  demand  is  placed  on  production  drafting 
rather  than  on  drawing  detail  and  lettering  skills.  In  the  industrial  arts  the  aim  is  to  prepare 
the  student  fcir  production  methods  as  well  as  teaching  engineering  concepts.  It  follows  that 
the  innovative  equipment  for  drafting  would  be  selected  to  make  accurate  drawing  faster 
and  easier  and  illustrate  the  more  abstract  concepts  in  drafting. 

Innovative  Processes: 

1 . Overhead  projection 

2.  Single  concept  film  projection 

3.  Lettering  guides 

4.  Copying  machines 

3.  Exploded  view  charts 

6.  Electric  erasers  and  pencil  sharpeners 

TRANSPORTATION 

Comment:  Transportation  shop  is  offered  on  the  high  school  level  to  teach  those  concepts 
and  practices  which  will  make  the  student  an  intelligent  and  safe  operator  of  power  equipment. 
This  includes  the  ability  to  perform  first  l ine  maintenance  procedures  on  land  and  water 
machines.  The  innovative  equipment  useful  for  this  shop  is  that  which  illustrates  and  tests 
automotive  and  power  boat  systems,  teaches  typical  power  troubles  and  shows  safety  methods. 

Innovative  Processes: 

1.  Safety  test  equipment 

2.  Driver  response  training 

3.  Automotive  principles  demonstration  boards 
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MAKING  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  RELEVANT: 

SOME  EXEMPLARY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 


TOPIC: 

"Implementing  Industrial  Technology 
In  Grades  7-9  In  Florida" 


PRESENTED  BY: 

Marion  A,  Brown 

Supervise^ , Industrial  Arts  Education 
Orange  County,  Florida 


December  7,  1969 
Boston  Convention  - AVA 


Session  Chairman 
Leslie  H,  Cochran 


IMPLEMENTING  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 
IN  GRADES  7-9  IN  FLORIDA 


Man  has  been  on  earth  for  a period  of  time  estimated  somewhere 
between  600,000  and  more  than  one  million  years.  For  more  than  99%  of 
this  time,  man  lived  in  the  Stone  Age,  so  called  because  stone  was  the  prin- 
cipal material  used  for  making  tools.  Man's  unique  ability  as  a toolmaker 
and  builder  and  his  rational  and  creative  nature  enabled  him  to  attain  his 
position  of  dominance  in  the  animal  kingdom . 

Early  man  was  a food  gatherer  and  necessarily  nomadic.  When  he 
discovered  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry,  he  settled  in  one  place.  With 
a permanent  habitat,  families  grew  in  size  and  clustered  together  to  form 
communities  and  cities.  Some  men,  not  needed  to  produce  food,  were  permit- 
ted to  develop  their  talents  in  other  directions.  Thus,  the  metallurgist, 
potter,  artist,  medicine  man,  and  the  like  appeared,  and  each  developed 
techniques  and  skills  by  which  he  could  produce  goods  or  services. 

As  time  evolved,  civilized  man  created  "education"  as  an  institution 
to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  his  techniques  and  skills,  or  his  culture, 
to  his  offspring. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  education  deals  with  the  knowledge  that 
has  accumulated  through  the  years.  Education  is  more  important  today  than 
it  was  yesterday,  because  of  advanced  knowledge.  Education  will  be  more 
important  tomorrow  than  it  is  today  because  of  the  knowledge  gained  today. 

This  has  been  exemplified  by  leamrd  people  who  state  that  knowledge 
can  be  "blocked, " Any  particular  block  of  knowledge  would  fit  into  a period 
of  time.  If  this  block  of  knowledge  with  its  period  of  time  were  compared 
to  the  previous  block  of  knowledge , the  time  of  the  previous  block  would 
be  the  square  of  the  present  block  period-  la  other  words,  knowledge  is 
gaining  at  a pace  equal  to  the  square  of  that  of  the  previous  block  of  know- 
ledge . 

As  the  need  for  change  within  this  educational  institution  becomes 
evident,  changes  are  made,  but  slowly.  A humanistic  element  was  added  to 
education  a century  or  more  ago  to  enable  the  child  to  adjust  to  is  social 
environment.  Around  the  turn  of  this  century,  developments  in  science  led 
to  the  introduction  of  a scientific  element  in  our  schools  which  enables 
children  to  understand  and  adjust  to  their  physical  environment.  Paralleling 
the  scientific  development  has  been  the  most  remarkable  industrial-techno- 
logical development  the  world  has  seen.  Schools,  however,  still  fail  to 
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reflect  our  industrial-technological  heritage. 

Knowledge  can  be  subdivided  into  three  areas  - science,  technology, 
and  humanities.  Science  deals  with  what  is  found  in  nature;  technology 
deals  with  the  changes  man  makes  in  his  material  world;  the  humanities 
are  concerned  with  the  values  of  man.  Science  deals  with  what  is;  tech- 
nology deals  with  what  will  be;  and  the  humanities  deal  with  what  ought 
to  be.  Others  will  say:  Science  is;  Technology  uses;  Humanities  result. 

The  technologist  is  one  who  finds  new  ways  of  using  the  knowledge 
of  science*  We  call  these  men  inventors.  Some  have  stumbled  upon  their 
inventions;  others  have  spent  long  periods  of  time  in  methodical  work, 
either  individually  or  in  groups,  conceiving  of  something  useful* 

Manufacturing,  a prime  user  of  technology,  is  an  institution  commonly 
called  "industry. " Since  industry  plays  such  an  important  role  in  our  lives, 
it  has  found  a place  in  our  educational  program*  For  the  past  six  decades, 
this  phase  of  education  has  been  called  "industrial  arts."  In  recent  years 
the  term  "industrial  technology"  has  been  applied  to  a new  form  of  industrial 
arts. 


Some  of  the  skills,  methods  and  techniques  used  in  the  old  industrial 
arts  will  continue  to  be  used  in  the  new,  but  new  developments  have  made 
a new  approach  to  a study  of  industry  and  its  technology  mandatory. 
Commissioner  of  Education  John  W.  Gardner  referred  to  the  essence  of  this 
new  approach  in  the  November-December  1962  issue  of  THINK  Magazine 
when  he  stated: 

" If  we  indoctrinate  young  people  in  an  elaborate 
set  of  fixed  beliefs,  we  are  ensuring  their  early 
obsolescence.  The  alternative  is  to  develop 
skills  and  habits  of  mind  which  will  be  the  in- 
strume  *ts  of  continuous  change  and  growth  on 
the  part  of  the  individual." 

Industrial  Arts  is  the  school  subject  that  purports  to  provide  a study 
of  industry  and  its  technology.  The  fact  that  this  subject  has,  in  general, 
failed  to  accomplish  its  mission  is  no  secret.  Several  large-scale  research 
studies  are  today  helping  to  focus  industrial  arts  on  its  important  role  in 
education.  While  these  studies  are  not  complete,  sufficient  information 
and  evidence  exists  that  the  nature  and  purpose  of  industrial  arts  in  con- 
temporary education  may  be  identified. 
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Industrial  Arts  may  be  defined  as  the  study  of  industry  and  its  tech- 
nology for  purposes  of  general  education.  It  deals  with  the  origins  and 
development  of  industry;  the  tools,  materials,  processes,  products,  oppor- 
tunities, organization,  and  problems  involved  in  converting  the  earth's  natural 
resources  into  man's  material  welfare.  It  involves  the  student  in  creating, 
designing,  experimenting,  inventing,  constructing,  and  operating  with  indus- 
trial tools,  materials,  processes,  and  products. 

Industrial  Arts  serves  the  same  general  purposes  of  the  school  as<l^o 
other  subjects,  but  its  unique  purposes  are: 

1 To  develop  insights  and  understandings  of  industry  and  its 
technology  in  our  culture . 

2.  To  discover  and  develop  the  interests  and  capabilities  of 
students  in  technical  and  industrial  fields. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  use  tools,  materials,  and  processes 
to  solve  technical  problems  involving  the  applications  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  inventiveness. 

Course  content  for  industrial  arts  is  obtained  by  analyzing  the  manu- 
facturing, construction,  communication,  transportation,  power,  service,  re- 
search, and  management  categories  of  American  industry.  This  analysis, 
made  in  terms  of  the  technical,  occupational,  consumer,  cultural  and  social 
functions  of  industrial  arts,  reveals  the  body  cf  knowledge,  principles, 
concepts,  and  behavior  that  constitute  this  discipline.  Some  of  the  behavior 
elements  revealed  by  this  analysis  may  be  identified  as  competencies  or 
"saleable  skills"  required  for  a happy,  useful  and  successful  life  in  our 
technological  culture.  They  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

To  develop  the  ability  to: 


analyze 

compute 

install 

design 

study 

construct 

cooperate 

create 

plan 

interpret 

depict 

develop 

judge 

operate 

assemble 

schedule 

describe 

disassemble 

shape 

display 

demonstrate 

repair 

adjust 

define 

organize 

text 

invent 

procure 

read 

experiment 

engineer 

control 

These  behavior  skills  should  be  the  outcomes  of  each  and  every  phase  of 
education.  They  are  tangible,  measurable  competencies  with  perpetually 
marketable  values . Research  supports  the  fact  that  industrial  arts  is  one  of 
the  better  means  for  developing  such  competencies.  Other  subjects  car  , and  , 
should,  develop  these  characteristics  also. 
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The  school  program  must  provide  a variety  of  course  and  subject 
offerings  to  meet  the  various  needs,  interests,  and  capacities  of  youth. 

Because  ours  is  an  industrial-technological  culture,  the  school  program  must 
reflect  this  characteristic.  Furthermore,  and  even  more  importantly,  the 
industrial  arts  program  in  a school  must  definitely  reflect  this  aspect  of 
our  time  and  heritage . 

In  Florida,  industrial  technology  is  seen  as  encompassing  a body  of 
knowledge  that  should  be  included  in  the  general  education  of  all  boys  and 
girls.  At  the  junior  high  school  level  this  may  be  provided  in  classrooms 
and  laboratories  designed  for  this  purpose.  It  should  introduce  young  people 
to  this  aspect  of  their  cultural  heritage  and  aid  them  in  learning  of  their 
interests  and  capabilities  in  the  technical  and  industrial  fields . 

The  Orange  County  Florida)  program  presents  an  interpretation  of  the 
above  philosophy  for  grades  7,8,  and  9.  It  provides  three  courses  of  study 
designed  to  attain  the  unique  objectives  of  this  subject  in  each  grade . 

A one  semester  course  in  Communications  is  provided  for  the  7th  grade. 

It  introduces  the  student  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which  man  has  employed 
and  developed  technology  to  aid  him  in  better  communicating  ideas  and 
information.  It  places  the  traditional  technical  subjects  of  drafting,  printing, 
photography,  and  electronics  in  a new  context.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
develop  skills  in  the  technical  areas,  this  course  attempts  to  develop  under- 
standing of  the  changes  man  has  introduced  into  his  capacity  for  communica- 
tion. Opportunities  for  experimenting,  creating,  inventing  and  the  like,  and 
for  developing  greater  understanding  are  provided  through  a variety  of  student 
activities.  These  student  activities  include  drawing,  printing,  rubber  stamp, 
silk  screen,  photography,  and  electronics. 

A second  one  semester  course  in  Manufacturing  is  provided  for  the 
8th  grade.  It  introduces  the  student  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which  man 
obtains  and  changes  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  to  produce  his  material 
welfare . It  combines  the  traditional  materials  (wood , metal , etc . ) oriented 
courses  into  an  approach  that  helps  the  student  understand  how  products  are 
designed,  engineered,  produced,  and  marketed. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  the  raw  material  is  (wood,  metal  or 
plastics),  there  are  certain  operations  that  must  be  made  in  making  something 
useful  from  the  raw  material.  These  operations  are  (l)  subtraction,  (2)  shaping 
or  forming,  and  (3)'  addition.  After  the  useful  item  has  been  made,  it  must 
be  sold,  it  must  be  packaged  for  shipment,  and  transported  to  the  buyer. 

There  must  be  some^form  of  accounting  to  determine  what  the  sale  price  will 
be.  We  live  in  a business  society  which  is  based  on  profits.  There  are 
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rewards  and  responsibilities  for  each  and  every  phase  of  our  manufacturing 
industry. 

This  approach  is  used  in  several  school  systems.  Industry  approves 
of  this  approach;  they  even  finance  an  extracurricular  activity  called  “Junior 
Achievement”  which  is  similar  to  this  program. 

The  third  course  of  study  is  for  a full  year  ninth  grade  study  of 
Power  Technology,  Some  may  call  this  transportation,  but  transportation 
is  only  one  user  of  power.  The  program  we  are  proposing  introduces  the 
student  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which  man  has  harnessed  energy  to  produce 
power  to  make  his  work  easier  and  to  move  himself  and  the  things  he  produces. 

This  "Power”  course  of  study  covers  the  sources  of  power,  how  it  is 
stored,  how  it  is  measured,  how  it  is  controlled,  how  it  is  distributed 
through  hydraulics , pneumatics  (fluidatics),  electricity,  electronics,  and 
combustion  (internally  and  externally). 

We  live  in  an  industrial  society.  There  is  room  in  an  industrial 
society  for  everyone,  and  everyone  has  a place.  It  is  left  up  to  an  individual 
to  find  his  or  her  place  in  that  industrial  society.  Through  this  program  it 
is  our  desire  to  help  boys  and  girls  find  their  place  in  the  society  in  which 
they  live. 

For  a new  program  to  be  a success,  it  must  be  understood  and/or 
accepted  by  the  ones  who  will  be  using  it,  Tliis  program  is  one  that  follows 
measurable  objectives  stated  in  behavioral  terms.  This  program  is  being 
Implemented  in  Orange  County,  Florida,  This  program  is  workable.  It  is 
a program  that  follows  the  philosophy  of  the  Florida  State  Department  of 
Education,  a program  that  sets  an  example  for  filling  a void  that  has  long 
needed  to  be  filled,  a program  that  will  give  boys  and  girls  a variety  of 
experiences  similar  to  those  used  in  our  industrial-technical  world,  a program 
that  will  help  boys  and  girls  find  themselves  in  the  world  of  work,  and  a 
program  that  will  show  them  there  is  a place  in  society  for  everyone  and 
everyone  is  important  in  his  place. 
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An  Introduction  to  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Hontoomerv  County 

Public  School  System 


Industrial  Arts  is  considered  a significant  part  of  general  education.  It. 
provides  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  theoretical  and  practical 
elements  of  our  society* 

WHAT  IS  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS? 


Industrial  Arts^  as  a curriculum  area,  is  defined  as  those  phases  of 
general  education  which  deals  with  industry,  its  organization  materials;  crc<.t- 
pations,  processes,  and  products—and  with  the  problems  rasulting  frcim  -the  in- 
dustrial and  technological  nature  of  our  society. 

WHAT  IS  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS? 


Industrial  Arts  is  considered  a significant  part  of  general  education  r-hat 
enables  the  student  to  get  a working  knowledge  about  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical aspects  of  industry  and  of  our  technological  society.  The  students  will 
study  the  following; 

1.  Mans  technological  achievements 

2,  Industrial  organization  and  occupations 

3,  Industrial  manufacturing  processes 

4.  Social  and  economical  problems 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IS  MOVING  AHEAD! 


We,  in  Industrial  Arts,  are  finding  it  necessary  to  move  in  the  following 
direction : 


FROM  TO 


1,  The  group 

2,  Memory 

3,  Stimulus— response 
4..  Spiritless  cliiftats 

5,  Repetition 

6,  Teaching  is  telling 


The  individual 
Inquiry 

Organized  psychology 
Zest  for  learning 
Spiral  reinforcement 
Teaching  as  a creative  art 
with  a scientific  basia  ■>. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  DEVELOPS  RESPONSIBLE  CITIZENS 


Our  student-centered  activities  take  advantage  of  the  following: 

1.  the  integration  of  mathematics,  science,  communications,  and 
the  social  sciences  into  the  Industrial  Arts  activities, 

2.  the  maximum  use  of  the  community  resources  extending  frem  the 
total  school  to  the  state,  national  and  even  international 
sources , 

3.  the  use  of  a wider  range  of  reading  materials  at  all  levels  of 
difficulty  and  sophistication, 

4«  the  extensive  use  of  inquiry,  problem  solving  and  experimenta- 
tion in  the  arriving  at  solutions  and  procedures  to  folloir'. 
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5.  the  effective  and  meaningful  use  of  "role  playing"  as  a tech- 
nique for  greater  student  Involvement  and  direction  by  the  stu- 
dent* 

6.  the  extensive  use  of  a broad  range  of  student  activities  that 
go  far  beyond  the  making  of  objects;  the  contriving  of 
activities  and  experiences  that  will  permit  a diversity  of  In- 
volvement* a greater  display  of  talents*  and  a greater  use  of 
the  Individual's  special  abilities  and;  finally* 

7*  the  development  of  experiences  In  keeping  with  the  behavioral 
characteristics  and  developmental  tasks  of  youth.  2 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  Industry*  Its  organization*  prob- 
lems* products*  processes  and  contributions. 

2.  To  develop  desirable  social  relationships  and  provide  experi- 
ences consistent  with  the  social  needs  of  youth. 

3.  To  develop  a greater  sophistication  In  the  area  of  consumer 
knowledge  and  habits  and  understandings. 

4.  To  provide  experiences  directed  toward  more  effective  voca- 
tional planning  and  puJ^sult  on  the  part  of  the  Individual. 

5.  To  provide  experiences  directed  toward  more  effective  avoca- 
tlonal  planning  and  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  Individual. 

6.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  role  of  Industry 
In  the  culture. 

7.  To  provide  exploratory  experiences  aimed  at  the  personal* 
social  and  IntellectuaJ.  development  of  the  Individual. 

8.  To  develop  value  patterns  and  appreciations  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  a citizen  In  a highly  Industrialized  democratic 
society. 

9.  To  develop  people  capable  of  problem  solving  and  self- 
reliance  • 

10.  To  develop  the  creative  abilities  of  people. 

11.  To  develop  malpulatlve  skills  In  the  use  of  tools*  equipment 
and  materials  of  Industry. 

12.  To  provide  for  experiences  In  democratic  living. 
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A Point  of  View 


The  material  you  have  seen  and  the  booklet  you  now  hold  represent  the 
efforts  of  the  Montgomery  County  Public  School  System,  Thomas  W,  Pyle  Junior 
High  and  the  Industrial  Arts  Department  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
developing  a program  designed  to  make  Industrial  Arts  a "Study  of  Industry 
and  Technology  for  Contemoorary  Man,"  This  is  a junior  high  school  program 
designed  for  the  eighth  grade  student. 


It  was  felt  that  a junior  high  school  Industrial  Arts  program  should  be 
based  upon  the  idea  of  a total  program  that  develops  students  and  not  things. 
The  activities  should  be  developmental  and  should  be  related  to  what  preceeds 
as  well  as  what  follows  the  Junior  High  School.  3 

But,  more  importantly,  the  educational  processes  involved  must  be 
directly  related  to  what  the  individual  is  trying  to  accon^lish  during  his 
eighth  year  of  school.  ^ 

This  represented  an  interesting  challenge  for  the  educators  involvad  in 
devsloping  a meaningful  student-centered  activity. 

This  challenge  has  been  met.  The  displays  of  student  work  is  tangible 
evidence  that  Industrial  Arts  is  expanding  and  that  it  is  a meaningful  part 
of  general  education. 
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The  Scope  of  the  Line  Production  Method 


The  Line  Production  Unit  is  an  eight  week  experience  at  the  eighth- 
grade  level  and  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  a study  of  contemporary 
industry. 

The  Line  Production  Method  permits  the  student  to  study  the  ways  in 
which  contemporary  industry  organizes  men,  materials  and  machines  into  a 
common  endeavor. 

It  also  involves  the  study  of  the  occupations  related  to  the  areas  of 
management  and  labor  within  industry. 

The  Unit  also  permits  a study  of  the  methods  in  which  machines  and 
materials  are  used  by  industry  in  the  preparation  and  production  of 
commodities  in  large  quantities  as  typified  by  the  mass  production  in- 
dustries. 

Within  the  scope  of  the  Unit,  the  program  makes  use  of  the  following 
concepts  in  developing  knowledgeable  students: 

1.  The  organization  of  industry 

2.  Productivity 

3.  Occupational  opportunities 

4.  Mechanization 

5.  Automation  and  c^ernetics 

6.  Labor-management  relations 

7.  The  financial  structure  of  industry 

6.  The  changing  role  of  the  individual 

in  industry  5 
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The  Organization  of  the  Line  Production  Unit 


If  we  view  Industrial  Arts  as  an  intellectual  and  manipulative  disci- 
pline that  will  prepare  youth  for  a material  culture  dominated  by  technology, 
^it  seems  obvious  that  they  must  understand  their  material  heritage  and  the 
inventiveness  that  exists  in  American  industry  today.  Since  Industrial  Arts 
has  as  its  purpose  the  interpretation  of  industry,  it  is  important  that  the 
processes  of  industry  be  studied.  Mass  production  as  a means  of  producing 
goods  and  services  through  a unique  arrangement  of  people,  materials  and 
machines,  is  a basic  process  and  a basic  element  of  our  modem  industrial 
society. 

One  educational  experience  involved  in  the  Line  Production  Unit  entails 
the  formation  of  a company,  with  each  member  of  the  class  selecting  a role 
representative  of  management  (Production  Engineer,  Design  Engineer,  Safety 
Engineer,  Quality  Control  Manager,  etc.).  The  function  of  management  is  to 
study,  design,  propose  and  direct  the  manufacture  of  a quality  product. 

The  role-playing  involvement  is  a major  factor 
in  the  Line  Production  Unit.  It  provides  for 
a wider  interpretation  of  the  organization,  pro- 
cedures, problems  and  contributions  of  industry. 

This  role-playing  activity  enlarges  the  realm  of 
student  participation  in  keeping  with  his 
interests,  aspirations,  and  capabilities.  It 
also  establishes  the  setting  for  the  exercize  of 
authority,  responsibility,  and  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  The  social  interaction  and 
peer  culture  relationships  make  this  personnel 
organization  an  invaluable  component  of  the  total 
process,  g 

After  the  company  has  been  formed,  the  selection  of  the  project  must  be 
made  in  lieu  of  certain  limitations.  Some  of  them  being  1)  does  the  project 
have  a useful  purpose,  2)  can  it  be  made  with  standard  equipment  and  tools, 

3)  does  it  lend  itself  to  mass  production  methods;  and,  4)  are  the  students 
interested  in  the  project. 

Following  the  selection  of  a product  from  the  designs  and  sketches  of 
several  different  product  possibilities,  a prototype  or  model  is  constructed. 
This  is  submitted  to  the.  group  for  further  analysis  of  its  design  and  con- 
struction. 

After  the  product  has  been  broken  down  and  analyzed  into  various  oper- 
ations, the  significance  of  jigs  and  fixtures,  and  other  holding  devices  can 
be  introduced  as  aids  to  production.  Other  factors  such  as  production  casts, 
proposed  selling  prices,  and  profits  can  also  be  examined  during  this  phase. 

Further,  steps  in  the  production  cycle  would  involve  the  breakdown  of 
various  production  jobs,  the  flow  of  materials  during  parts  manufacture, 
assembly  line  routing  and  flow,  finishing,  inspecting,  packaging,  distri- 
bution and  selling.  During  the  actual  phase  of  production,  students  step 
out  of  the  role  of  ’’management”  and  assume  the  role  of  "worker on  the 
assembly  line.  This  provides  for  the  students  direct  social  and  technical 
experience  as  they  learn  to  work  together  with  tools,  materials  and 
machines  in  manufacturing  a quality  product. 
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It  must  be  understood  that  this  is  a student- 
centered  and  student-level  activity.  The  items 
that  are  produced  are  the  result  of  student  in- 
genuity , planning f construction , problem 
solving f social  interaction  and  the  application 
of  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  the  class  and 
not  that  of  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  assumes  the  role  of  a counsellor 
and  guide  and  takes  the  responsibility  of  setting 
up  the  Unit  as  an  experiential  opportunity  in- 
volving organization f economics , planning , de- 
signing , public  relations f tooling-up » quality 
control,  tool  and  machine  use,  safety,  craftsman- 
ship and  labor  relations.  The  steps  indicated 
in  the  production  cycle  are  definitely  not  a case 
where  the  teacher  does  the  planning,  jig  making 
and  problem  solving.  This  is  a student-enter- 
prise with  the  success  of  the  Unit  dependent  upon 
their  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  in  organiza- 
tion and  problem  solving  and  their  manipulative 
skills  in  carrying  out  their  assigned  duties.  ^ 

Following  production,  another  educationally-rewarding  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram results  when  students  express  their  learning  experiences  in  discussion 
groups.  This  is  where  the  engineer's  concluding  report  on  production 
efficiency,  the  production  foreman's  report  on  htman  relations  problems, 
packaging  and  shipping,  and  the  business  manager's  report  on  the  production 
costs,  sales,  investments  and  profits  are  made  to  the  class. 


Behavioral  Outcomes 


The  experiences  utilized  in  this  Unit  have  specific  behavioral  outcomes. 
The  activities  in  the  Line  Production  Unit  enable  the  student  to: 

1,  Describe  the  evaluation  of  industry  from  crafts  to 
line  production. 

2,  Describe  the  importance  of  interchangeable  parts, 
assembly  line,  flow  of  materials,  and  specializa- 
tion, 

3,  Identify  common  items  that  have  been  line  produced, 

4,  Design  a product  for  possible  production. 

5,  Present  his  design  to  the  class  for  critical  evalu- 
ation, 

6^  Discuss  the  scope  of  industrial  positions, 

7.  Work  as  a committee  member. 

8.  Play  the  role  of  an  executive  in  an  industrial  or- 
ganization, 

9.  Play  the  role  of  a laborer  on  a line, 

10.  Construct  a pilot  model  of  a product, 

11.  Analyze  the  product  regarding  design,  function  and 
consumer  appeal, 

12.  Identify  the  importance  of  jigs  and  fixtures, 

13.  Construct  and  design  jigs  and  fixtures, 

14.  Describe  the  function  of  the  financial,  manu- 
facturing and  merchandising  divisions  of  an  or- 
ganization. 

15.  Analyze  the  pilot  run  to  determine  "battlenecks" 
and  "bugs." 

16.  Visualize  the  significance  of  quality  and  accurate 
work, 

17.  Work  from  a common  plan  to  produce  identical  pro- 
ducts. 
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*'A  NBW  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  - 
INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION’’^ 


E 4 Allen  Batne 

Industrial  Arts  Coordinator 
Warrensvil le  Heights  High  School 
Warrensville  Heights,  Ohio 

With  the  amount  of  scientific  and  technical  information 
doubling  every  thirteen  to  fl fteen  years , the  world  we  live 
in  is  L ecouing  increasingly  complex.  This  rapidly  expanding 
knowledge  is  causing  a demand  for  new  skills  and  for  skilled 
persons  and  persons  skilled  in  new  ways. 

With  the  demands  of  today’s  world  of  work  are  changing, 
there  is  a declining  need  for  blue  - collar  workers  (the 
tradesmen  and  manually  skilled)  and  a resulting  increase  in 
the  number  of  white  - collar  workers . Our  early  industrial 
system  needed  only  a small  number  of  people  with  advanced 
technical  skills.  Most  colleges  and  universities  prepared 
their  students  for  the  learned  professions  - medicine,  law, 
church,  veterinary,  etc.  The  society  functioned  with  few 
skilled  and  professional  men  and  a wide  base  of  unskilled  wor- 
kers. (3,  P.  238) 

Today,  modern  technology  has  opened  the  way  for,  and 
demanded,  a massive  shift  from  workers  who  are  unskilled  or 
possess  only  limited  skills.  The  white  - collar  worker  is  in 
great  demand  with  a lesser  need  for  the  scientist,  the  engin- 
eer, and  the  pi anner . 


*P re sen tat ion  made  at  the  American  Vocational  Association 
Convention  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  on  December  7,  1969. 
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There  is  also  a continually  decreasing  need  for  those 
persons  qualified  only  for  muscular  and  repetitive  tasks 
who  are  readily  replaced  by  machines. 

This  rapidly  changing  world  is  causing  a changing 
and  generally  increasing  educational  and  training  pre- 
requisite for  getting  and  holding  on  to  a job.  Education 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  process  which  helps  the  individual 
understand  the  inevitab le  changes  which  are  going  to  occur 
during  his  lifetime.  He  must  be  able  to  relate  what  he  has 
been  taught  and  what  he  is  called  upon  by  his  environment 
to  do . More  and  more , formal  education , and  particularly 
the  high  school,  will  take  on  the  job  of  imparting,  not 
necessarily  vocationally  specific  knowledge,  hut,  for  large 
segments  of  our  population,  basic  training  in  basic  pro- 
cesses and  industrial  concepts  which  form  the  foundation 
upon  which  future  growth  and  adaptation  to  change  will  be 
built.  (10,  P.  22) 

Using  the  above  rationalle,  many  writers  today  are  dis- 
cussing the  impact  of  our  technological  society  on  education . 
One  of  these,  Daniel  S.  Parkinson  of  Miami  University  in  Ohio, 
in  discussing  changes  taking  place  in  the  American  Society, 
listed  four  which  have  particular  relevance  for  the  class- 
room teacher:  (1)  increasing  urbanization,  (2)  increasing 

complexity  of  the  job  market,  (3)  increasing  standardization 
and  impersonalization  of  large  parts  of  life  and  (4)  increas- 
ing number  of  children  with  whom  the  school  achieve  only  a 
very  limited  degree  of  success.  (8,  P.  21)  The  last  three 
of  these  have  particular  importance  to  this  discussion. 
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The  increase  in  the  complexity  of  the  j ob  market  and  the 
increasing  standardization  and  impersonalization  of  life  are 
tied  very  closely  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  total  quantity 
of  knowledge  available  to  be  taught  and  learned.  The  increase 
in  quantity  alone  that  high  school  students  will  need  to  know 
may  be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely.  This  is  a long  term 
change  with  those  things ' thought  most  important  today  very 
possibly  being  placed  in  asubordinate  position  in  the  near 
future . 

With  this  in  mind,  it  seems  logical  that  high  school  students 
not  master  only  specific  bodies  of  knowledge  and  skills  but, 
rather,  develop  the  flexibility  of  mind  and  personality  which 
will  allow  them  to  function  in  a changing  society. 

In  answer  to  these , and  many  more  related  characteristics 
of  our  contemporary  society  several  movements  are  appearing 
which  seem  very  important  for  high  school  industrial  arts.  The 
basis  for  one  of  these  is  the  realization  of  each  student  as  an 
individual  - a person  different  from  all  others;  with  different 
motives,  drives,  interests,  and  aptitudes;  and  most  important, 
though  often  overlooked.,  a different  learning  style. 

This  leads  me  to  the  inderlying  theme  of  my  presentation 
and  the  drive  behind  the  industrial  arts  program  in  the  Warren- 
sville  Heights  High  School,  - that  of  teaching  each  student  as 
an  individual  or,  if  you  will,  individualizing  instruction.  It 
is  through  an  educational  program  that  recognizes  individual 
student  differences  and  gears  learning  to  these  differences  that 
the  high  school  will  become  more  relevant.  Our  students  want  to 
be  allowed  to  "do  their  thing".  Though  it  often  seems  otherwise , 
they  also  want  an  education-but  they  want  an  education  that  is 
relevant  and  meaningful. 
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Our  schools  attempt  to  produce  free,  reasoning  persons 
capable  of  making  reasonable  decisions,  who  understand  their 
cultural  heritage,  and  whoare  able  to  live  compassionately 
with  their  fellow  man.  But  our  society,  and  the  schools  which 
perpetuate  it,  chastize  those  students  who,  through  reasoning, 
disagree  with  long  held  tenets,  of  practices.  (6,  P.  23) 

Let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  I am  not  advocating  a 
laissez  faire  type  of  program  as  I am  obviously  not  advocating 
an  autocratic  organization . I am  saying  that  what  is  needed 
is  the  establishment  of  a democratic  atmosphere  in  the  class- 
room, with  mutual  planning' and  sharing,  with  direction  instead 
of  force;  but  never  so  permissive  as  to  give  students  more  freedom 
than  they  can  handle . 

Industrial  Arts,  with  its  unique  tec"*- niques , when  conceived 
as  an  integral  part  of  comprehensive  education  rather  than  as  an 
end  in  itself,  can  function  very  well  in  matching  and  meeting 
individual  learning  styles . When  students  are  being  taught  more 
as  individuals  amd  less  as  a mass  of  people  (all  alike)  many  of 
the  traditional  education  methods  must  be  challenged  and  possibly 
revised  or  even  discarded.  To  hang  on  to  these  "sacred  cows"  is 
to  kill  off  individualization. 

Trump  has  noted  five  changes  that  are  essential  to  individua- 
lize pupil  learning:  "independent' study  (what  the  pupils  do  when 

I the  teacher  stops  talking);  provisions  for  continuous  progress 

(encouraging  each  student  to' progress  at  his  own  ability  level); 
fostering  interpersonal  relationships,  small  group  discussions 
among  students;  evaluating  each' Student  on  his  own  merits  or, 
individualized  evaluation;  and  providing  for  each  student  to 
relate  to  a teacher  that  is  good  for  him." 


(9,  P.  2) 
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This  brings  us  to  the  point  where  we  must  **put  oux  money  . 
where  our  mouth  is."  It  is  good  to  put  forth  these  ideas  and 
say  how  good  they  are,  but  they  must  be  put  into  practice  before 
students  can  benefit  from  them*  The  comments  that  follow  will 
serve  two  purposes;  to  point  out  several  procedures  that  can  be 
implemented  to  individualize  instruction -and  to  point  out  how 
these  are  being  attempted  in  the  industrial  arts  program  at 
Warrensville  Heights.  I will  use  illustrations  from  our  pro- 
grams as  I <?scuss  the  procedures,  and  indicate^  as  best  as  I can 
as  a non  - objective  insider,  some  degree  of  success  as  I see  it 
now . 

Textbooks  as  a singular  source  of  information  and  structuring 
agent  for  student  study  are  no  longer  valid.  Books  are  still 
important  but  they  now  become  resource  material.  Instead  of  a. copy 
of  a book  for  each  student  we  have  many  books  giving  a broad  review 
of  a given  field.  In  some  cases  multiple  copies  of  a book  are  used, 
but  only  when -the  book  is  used  heavily  by  the  students.  These  books 
now  become  a part  of  a large  data  bank  which  also  contains  a collec- 
tion of  technical  periodicals,  and -audiovisual  materials  for  student 
use  including  slides,  filmstrips,  and  single  concept  loop  films. 

Also  included  under  this  -data  bank  concept  -are  persons  from  the 
community,  teachers  in  the  school  and,  actually,  the  industrial  arts 
teacher(s) . Programmed  learning  materials  find  their  place  here  as 
the  need  increases  for  a wide  diversity  of  materials  that  can  be  used 
by  one  person  to  satisfy  a personal  need. 

To  date  we  have  not  been  able  to  implement  this  in  its  entirely. 
To  get  maximum  use  from  our  resource  area  we  feel  that  adult  super- 
vision and  guidance  is  needed  to  help  students  use  the  materials 
most  effectively. 
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This  may  come  about  soon  as  we  explore  the  possibility  of  using 
paraprofessionals  in  roles  such  as  this. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  an  individua- 
lized learning  situation,  will  be  different  from  that  which  we 
now  practice.  - The  teacher  is  more  of  a resource  person  and 
guide  to  student  effort  than  a regurgitator  of  previously  learn- 
ed facts. 

The  traditional  tradesman  or  jack-of-all  trades,  industrial 
arts  teacher  now  becomes  a generalist,  more  scientist  and  tech- 
nologically competent  resource  person  than  craftsman.  The  teacher, 
man  or  woman,  must  allow  students  to  learn  in  their  individual 
learning  styles;  possibly  failing,  but  learning  more  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  students  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  on  their 
own.  Only  in  this  way  will  they  have  a chance  to  achieve  at  their 
own  rate  of  development.  Only  in  this  way -can  the  teacher  encour- 
age and  promote  the  value  of  individual  differences,  and  develop 
in  each  student  a sense  of  responsibility  for  his  own  learning. 

This  brings  with-it  the  need  for  a different  role  for  the 
educator.  First,  the  mechanics  and  daily  routine  of  machine  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  numerous  related  chores  that  we  must  perform 
every  day  in  the  industrial  arts  labs  can  be  partially  assumed  by 
a person  trained  specifically  for  the  job.  -This  technician,  as  I 
choose  to  call  him,  works  in  a complementary  role  with  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  is  released  to  work  closely  with  individual  students 
as  they  attempt  to  solve  their  problems . The  interpersonal  rela- 
tionship developed  here  are  very  valuable  to  student  growth. 
Individualized  guidance  and  evaluation  now  become  possible  and 
students  can  begin  to  relate  to  a teacher  that  is  good  for  them. 
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As  mentioned  above,  we  are  just  now  looking  at  the  parapro- 
fessional  as  the  technician  working  with  the  educator.  We  are 
attempting  to  build  in  as  many  personal  teacher  - -student  rela- 
tionships as  possible  through  conferences  and  one-to-one  sessions 
where  goals,  ambitions,  accomplishments,  evalution,  etc.  are 
discussed.  With  only  limited  trial  of "this- and  without  the  para- 
professional,  we  feel  that  student  attitudes  are  improving.  We 
are  also  gathering  a lot  of  data  about  the  needs,  desires,  and 
concerns  of  students  which  will  have  a definite  affect  on  our 
future  program. 

Our  students  are  -being-  encouraged  to  -work  in  the  Industrial 
Arts  areas  of  their  choice  and  to  do  work  that  interests  them, 
which  is  consistent  with  our  desire  to  individualize  instruction. 
In  our  labs  is  found  a wide  diversity  of  work  in  progress,  with 
it  quite  possible  that  no  tow  students  are  working  on  the  same 
probelm.  When  you  have  sixteen  individuals , each  working  on  a 
personal  problem,  it  is  very  unlike ly  that  many  would  be  interes- 
ted in  the  same  thing  or  that  many  would  be  progressing  at  the 
same  rate. 

In  line  with  this  we  have  eliminated  the  organization  of 
classes  by  grade  or  skill. level.  Our  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelth 
graders  are  in  the  same -classes ; which  means  that  the  classes 
include  students  with  varying  degrees  of  background  all  working 
together.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  a very  uncontrolled  and 
disorganized  situation,  and  I am  sure  that  in  many  cases  there 
is  apparent  chaos.  But,  when  you  consider  the  goal  of  individua- 
lized instruction  it  doesn't  matter  who  is  in  the  class  if  you 
are  treating  each  student  as  an  individual. 
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Control  is  accomplished  through  student  organization  with  the 
students  responsible  for  the  orderly  operation  of  the  class  under 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher  who  is  still  the  adult,  guiding 
influence  in  the  class. 

Students  need  to  be  involved  in  and  to  assume  a responsibility 
for  their  own  learning  experiences.  Active  student  participation 
is  necessary  for  quality  education.  This  student  involvement  cre- 
ates an  atmosphere  of  meaningful  personal  experiences  which  make 
their  education  relevant  and  realistic.  They  need  to  make  learning 
work  for  themselves.  They  also  must  have  a need  to  think  for  them- 
selves . 

An  example  can  be  found  in  our  Visual  Communications  lab  wheih 
houses  a complete  offset  printing  faci lity  and  three  darkrooms  for 
various  photographic  operations  including  process  photography  to  the 
offset  printing.  Classes  here  include  the  three  grade  levels,  both 
boys  and  girls.  Interest  varies,  with  students  persently  working  in 
black  and  white  and  color  photography,  scree  process,  and  offset 
printing. 

Instead  of  the  more  traditional  step-by-step  sequential  study 
of  the  various  phases  of  offset  printing,  the  students  were  allowed 
to  break  up  into  groups,  or  work  individually.  They  selected  a 

£ 

probelm  and  began  toward  its  completion.  These  problems  were  students 
developed,  with  students  values  paramount  and , therefore,  carried  a 
high  degree  of  student  involvement . Once  the  student  selected  his 
problem,  approaches  to  its  solution  were  outlined,  and  he  began 
working.  Several  groups  chose  to  make  questionnaire  studies  and 
print  the  results  for  distribution  to  their  humanities  classes.  These 

covered  topics  including  the  Vietnam  War,  the  Moratorium,  student  use  ] 

I 

I 

of  drugs  and  alcoholic  beverages.  | 

I 
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One  girl  is  printing  a booklet  explaining  gymnastics , using  her  own 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  various  exercises.  Several  stu- 
dents are  interested  only  in  photography  and  their  work  includes 
experimental  photography,  copying  methods,  photo  essays , and  color 
photography . 

In  general,  no  specific  instruction  is  given  until  a student  or 
group  of  students  has  need  for  it.  This  contributes  to  a climate  of 
relevance  with  students  engaged  in  activities  that  are  realistic  and 
meaningful  to  them . This  same  general  procedure  is  being  used  in  all 
classes  in  the  department  in  varying  degrees . 

Another  concern  in  our  department,  and  school  system,  is  implemen- 
ting as  much  interdepartmental  work,  as  possible.  In  industrial  arts 
we  are  working  very  closely  with  the  art  and  humanities  departments . 
The  science  department  also  has  many  possibilities  for  interdepartmen- 
tal work  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  area  at  this  time.  The  pre- 
viously mentioned  work  being  done  in  our  visual  communications  area  is 
an  example  of  interdepartmental  work  with  humanities.  The  students 
who  were  interested  in  the  current  controversy  concerning  the  Vietnam 
War  worked  with  their  humanities  teacher  in  the  writing  of  historical 
material  on  the  war  and  then  printed  this  into  a booklet  for  distribu- 
tion to  their  class . This  resulted  in  a printing  job  that  had  some 
meaning  and  relevance  to  the  student . 


Our  work  with  the  art  department  includes  the  sharing  of  teachers , 
joint  sponsorship  of  exhibits  of  student  work  and  writing  and  publica- 
tion of  a student  book  of  original  writing,  art  work , and  photo  essays 
In  the  Spring  of  1968,  humani ties,  art,  and  industrial  arts  jointly 
sponsored  a Spring  Arts  Festival  where  artists  of  all  kinds  were 
brought  into  the  school  over  a period  of  several  weeks.  Included  was 
a sculptor  who  worked  in  cast  bronze. 
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He  used  the  lost  pattern  process  using  a styrofoam*  pattern  and 
made  a bronze  casting  from  it  in  our  foundry  area. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  in ra- departmental  work  by  students 
where  they  are  encouraged  to  work  in  several  of  the  industrial 
arts  labs  and  with  different  teachers.  Examples  of  this  can  be 
found  in  the  drafting  room  where,  any  industrial  arts  students 
can  go  to  do  any  drafting  and  design  work  relating  to  the  problem 
they  are  exploring.  Students  who  are  interested  in  making  printed 
circuits  for  electronics  spend  some  time  in  the  darkrooms  in  the 
visual  communications  lab.  Students  working  in  welding  spend  time 
in  the  research  and  development  lab  studing  and  testing  their  welds 
on  the  universal  tester  and  the  metallurgical  microscope. 

The  term  "A  New  Industrial  Arts"  as  used  in  the  title  of  this 
presentation  is  one  that  was  adopted  several  years  ago  from  the 
writings  of  Delmar  Olson.  Its  use  has  caused  many  questions  as  to 
whether  we  really  had  a new  industrial  arts  or  not.  The  answer  to 
this  lies  partly  in -the  questioner.  For  the  person  whose  teaching 
is  similar  to  some  of  the  procedures  1 have  described,  there  is 
possibly  nothing  new.  For  the  teacher  who  relies  heavily  on  the 
core  projects,  or  whose  concern  is  the  production  of  a better  pump 
lamp , the  industrial  arts  just  described  is  new . 

Industrial  Arts  in  the  role  of  interpreter  of  technology  is  new , 
(7,  P.  1)  The  means  by  which  it  achieves  its  role  includes  certain 
carry-overs  from  the  past  and  adds  to  this  the  methodology  which 
frees  the  student  to  think  and  express  ideas  the  like  of  which  are 
not  at  all  customary . 
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The  curriculum  has  undergone  an  expansion  and  extension  with  \ 

major  loosening-up  so  that  the  student  himself  can  actually  design  ^ 

his  own  experiences,  and  in  that  sense,  students  design  the  curri-  | 

culum  details  within  the  master -plan  of  the  program. 

The  phase  of  the  curriculum  in  which  the  study  of  man  and  tech-  : 
nology  with  its  social,  economic,  political,  cultural,  and  educa  j 

tional  impact  on  him  is  by  no  means  traditional.  The  interdiscip-  j 

linary  approach  mentioned  here  promises  to  reveal  dimensions  of 
industrial  arts  not  before  recognized. 
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Introduction 


We  have  been  asked  to  describe  to  you  a program  for  freshmen  at  Evanston 
Township  High  School  which  we  call  Functions  of  Industry.  I will  tell  you 


about  how  we  got  started  in  this  program  and  about  how  we  have  changed  or- 
ganizational procedures  as  we  have  found  better  ways  of  doing  things*  Allen 


Gableson,  a teacher  in  the  program,  will  tell  you  in  more  detail  about  the 
daily  workings  of  the  current  program.  We  will  show  you  a brief  slide  presentation 
and  conclude  with  a discussion  about  iQroblems  which  we  have  faced  and  what  we 
have  done  about  them. 


£.T*H*S.  Organizational  Structure 


I 

Evanston  Township  High  School  currently  has  an  enrollment  of  around  5,500 
and  should  peak  out  about  6,000  in  a couple  of  years.  We  have  four  separate 
schools  on  the  same  campus,  each  with  its  own  administration  and  with  its  own 
teaching  staffs  in  Eaglish,  Science,  Social  Studies,  Math&oatics,  and  Foreign 
Language.  All  other  departments,  including  Industrial  Arts,  are  singular  and 
serve  all  four  schools. 

This  transparency  shows  a model  of  our  campus  as  it  looks  after  the  com- 
pletion of  a recent  building  program  which  involved  extensive  remodeling  and 
new  construction.  (Identify  buildings). 

In  the  Industrial  Arts  Department  we  have  unit  facilities  for  Graphic  Arts, 

Power  Mechanics,  Woods,  Metals,  Electricity- Electronics,  and  a Multi-Purpose 
facility  for  the  Functions  of  Industry  program*  We  also  have  three  Technical 
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Drawing  rooms  and  rooms  for  our  Work  EKperlence  classes c I 

{ 

rreshman  Exploratory  Course  ] 
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For  many  years  Incoming  freshmen  at  E.T«H«S«  have  been  required  to  choose 
one  of  five  survey  courses.  These  were*  and  are»  offered  by  the  departments 
of  Fine  Arts*  Speech  Arts*  Music « Home  Economics*  and  Industrial  Arts.  Until 
1965  the  freshman  survey  course  offered  in  Industrial  Arts  consisted  of  rota- 
tion through  the  areas  of  Woods*  Metals*  Graphic  Arts*  Electricity-Electronics* 
Po&7er*  and  Draining.  Students  in  Drawing  made  plans  for  wood  and  metal  projects 
which  they  subsequently  constructed  in  other  areas*  but  otherwise  there  was  little 
correlation  between  the  areas. 

In  1964  department  members  began  making  plans  for  an  impending  building  pro- 
gram. It  was  decided  to  plan  first  for  curriculum  revision  and  secondly  for 
building  additions  and  renovations*  on  the  assumption  that  facility  form  should 
follow  curriculum  function. 

One  phase  of  the  curriculum  revision  had  to  do  with  revamping  the  freshman 
exploratory  course.  Dr.  Jacob  Stem  from  the  U.  of  Illinois  worked  with  us 
as  a curriculum  consultant  and  met  with  department  members  for  a few  times  in 
the  spring  of  1965.  Some  basic  premises  were  agreed  upon.  Industry  was  de- 
fined as  that  social  institution  which  provides  goods  and  services  that  man 
needs;  it  was  divided  into  the  major  activity  areas  of  goods-producing  and 
goods-servicing.  The  goods-producing  industries  were  divided  into  a number  of 
closely  related  functions.  By  studying  the  selected  functions  of  industry  and 

i 

by  exploring  their  interrelatedness*  it  was  hoped  that  students  would  be  able 
to  see  the  unity  and  wholeness  of  modern  industry. 

Functions  of  Industry  - 1965--1968 

These  premises  were  used  to  initiate  an  experimental  program  in  the  1965 
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stunmer  school  involving  four  teachers  and  ninety  Incoming  freshman  boys.  A 
contract  to  mass-produce  over  200  trophies  for  the  regular-year  boy's  Intra- 
mural athletic  program  was  the  basis  for  the  first  summer's  work.  From  Its 
inception  the  program  has  continued  through  five  summer  school  sessions  and 
we  are  currently  in  the  fifth  regular-school  year.  Changes  and  refinements 
have  taken  place  as  experience  has  been  gained  and  innovations  have  been  made. 

(Transparancy)  Up  through  the  1967-1963  school  year  students  were  ro- 
tated in  the  first  semester  through  the  six  previously-mentioned  unit  areas,  plus 
one  added  area,  with  exposure  to  tools,  processes,  and  materials  as  they  per- 
tained to  the  goods-produclng  functions  of  Industry.  The  seventh  teacher  added 
to  the  rotation  sequence  had  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  functions 

of  research  and  development  and  management,  and  of  providing  continuity  for 

* 

the  program. 

(Transparancy)  In  the  second  semester  students  chose  the  area  in  which  they 
wanted  to  specialize,  they  organized  a manufacturing  company,  which  they  de- 
cided to  call  General  ^glneerlng  and  Manufacturing  Company,  or  G.E.M*  Company, 
and  they  mass-produced  saleable  products.  Product  manufacture  was  carried  out 
largely  In  the  woods  and  metals  areas,  where  students  had  experiences  with  jig 
and  fixture  design,  production  planning,  time  and  motion  study,  and  quality 
control.  Drawing  and  Graphic  Arts  were  combined  organizationally  to  carry  out 
graphic  communications  functions,  with  the  responsibility  for  the  design  and 
development  of  the  products  to  be  manufactured,  for  the  editing  and  printing 
of  a company  newsletter,  for  the  printing  of  such  company  devices  as  in- 
spection tags,  job  application  forms,  and  letterheads,  and  for  designing  and 
making  the  packaging  unit  for  the  manufactured  product.  Electricity-electronics 
and  pother  mechanics  were  ccrntblned  Into  a power  technology  area,  where  students 
did  such  things  as  design  and  construct  a mechanized  conveyor  for  the  final 
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assembly  line  and  devise  a photo-electric  cell  parts  counter  for  production 
line  tabulation. 

Current  Program 

During  the  1968-1969  school  year  we  made  some  major  changes^  The  course 
was  taught  by  a three-man  team,  two  members  of  which  were  new  to  our  school, 
in  a new  multi-purpose  facility  which  was  specifically  planned  for  the  program. 
Coordination  of  seven  teachers  in  seven  separate  areas,  with  each  teacher  de- 
voting 1/3  of  his  scheduled  class  time  to  this  program,  had  been  very  difficult, 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  three-man  team  approach  would  be  easier  to  coordinate. 
Because  of  growing  student  enrollments,  however,  it  was  also  necessary  at  this 
time  to  assign  five  of  the  seven  teachers  to  full  teaching  loads  in  unit  fac- 
ilities in  their  areas  of  specialization. 

Equipment  for  the  multi-purpose  facility  was  selected  for  qualities  of 
flexibility  and  mobility  so  that  it  is  possible  to  set  up  flexible  production 
and  assembly  lines  in  order  to  simulate  specific  functions  fo  Industry.  Almost 
all  activity  functions  take  place  In  this  area  In  groups  of  24  or  less.  Once  a week 
each  student  also  meets  In  a large  group  of  72  or  less  students. 

Allen  Gableson  now  will  explain  in  more  detail  about  this  present  arrange- 
ment. A1  did  his  student  teaching  with  us  while  enrolled  at  the  U.  of  Illinois 
during  the  1967-1968  school  year.  Part  of  his  student  teaching  assignment  was 
in  the  Functions  of  Industry  program.  He  has  been  a memiber  of  the  three-man 
team  for  the  past  two  years  and  has  shown  the  kind  of  leadership  and  Innova- 

which  aro  the  essontlal  factors  needed  to  move  a program  of  this  type. 
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!Ehe  freshnian  Functions  of  Industry  course  presently  consists  of  three 
r;.eetings  per  week  in  which  the  student  is  given  a lecture,  and  has  two  lab- 
oratory sessions.  !Ehis  year  there  are  approximately  300  students  enrolled 
in  the  program,  !Ehese  students  ai’e  divided  into  twelve  small  sections  for 
lab  activities.  Each  of  the  lecture  or  large  group  sessions  consists  of 
three  of  these  smaller  groups.  All  of  the  large  group  sessions  fall  on  one 
day,  The  two  remaining  sessions  will  be  used  for  lab  activity  or  classroom 
discussion.  (Show  Schedule) 

Due  to  modulai’  scheduling,  as  seen  on  this  transparency,  students  do 
not  always  meet  at  the  same  time  during  the  week.  (Discuss  student  schedules) 

Team  teaching  approach 

The  team  teaching  approach  is  used  for  this  program.  By  having  each  of 
the  instructors  involved  with  all  of  the  large  group  sessions  we  are  able 
to  use  each  of  the  instructors  effectively  and  in  his  stronger  area.  One 
of  our  main  objectives  for  this  course  is  to  enhance  the  student's  under*, 
standing  of  functions  of  industry  and  technology  through  his  participation 
in  a simulated  manufacturing  environment. 

^^aterial  presented  in  lai'ge  group  meetings  is  aimed  toward  providing 
the  student  with  information  about  the  functions  of  industry.  The  filmstrip 
series  called  "industry  in  20th  Century  America,"  dealing  with  such  topics 
as  Production  Engineering,  Quality  Control,  Plant  Engineering,  Manufacturing 
and  Industrial  Engineering  has  been  helpful  in  presenting  this  information. 

The  Product  and  Student  Involvement 


Let  me  explain  how  the  product  is  used  in  this  type  of  program.  This 
transparency  shows  the  first  product  we  have  manufactured  duriJg  the  school 
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year.  Students  are  able  throu^  previously  developed  machine  jigs  and  fix- 
tures^produce  a product  without  really  understanding  why  or  how  these  tasks 
are  used  in  relation  to  the  total  product.  As  we  progress  through  the  year, 
the  students  are  given  additional  information  thus,  enabling  them  tc  begin  to 
understand  what  part  each  of  their  tasks  play  in  the  manufacturing  of  the 
finished  product. 

“rhere  is  a basic  philosophical  difference  between  our  program  and  a 
traditional  project-oriented  program.  We  introduce  tools,  processes,  and 
materials  only  as  they  pertain  to  the  function  being  dealt  with  at  a given 
oime. 

Let's  take  a look  at  this  desk  caddy  for  example.  (Show  overhead  with 
initial  film)  Shown  here  is  a product  constructed  of  woo^,  metal,  and  including 
graphic  arts.  On  either  side  of  the  sketch  are  the  different  design,  con- 
struction, set-up,  and  marketing  activities  that  are  involved  in  its  production. 
Suppose  this  product  was  to  be  used  as  the  first  product  of  the  year.  Shown 
here  are  those  activities  that  might  he  done  by  the  students.  As  you  can 
see,  this  involved  basically  manipulative  tasks.  As  the  year  progresses, 
the  student  has  been  introduced  to  some  of  the  materials  available  and  some 
of  the  processes  of  manufacturing  and  has  had  some  instruction  in  the  area 
of  marketing.  Using  the  same  example,  we  can  now  see  how  it  may  be  used  as 
the  second  product  that  the  students  manufacture.  (Show  second  overlay) 

The  student  involvement  has  now  increased  to  include  areas  such  as  deter- 
-niining  the  materials  to  be  used  and  some  of  the  machine  set-ups  needed  to 
process  these  materials.  If  this  desk  caddy  was  to  he  used  as  a final  product 
of  the  year,  our  aim  would  he  total  student  involvement  from  the  initial 
planning  of  the  product  through  its  completion.  Hopefully  the  instructor 
will  be  used  merely  as  a resource  person. 
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Lar'-g  Croup  Activities 

One  purpose  of  the  large  group  session  is  to  introduce  new  concepts. 

2y  discussing  the  available  niethods;  of  fastening  or  cutting  for  example, 
ve  allow  the  student  to  look  into  the  many  design  possibilities  open  to  him 
in  planning  the  product. 

After  the  students  have  been  exposed  tO'  many  of  the  different  concepts 
and  organizational  components  of  the  manufacture,  they  form  a company  for 
the  production  of  one  of  the  products,  ©le  students  elect  a board  of  dir- 
ectors and  are  split  into  the  various  departments  of  the  organization. 

Chis  activity  takes  place  during  the  large  group  sessions  while  in  the  small 
groups  all  of  the  students  are  involved  with  manufacturing. 

Nearing  the  end  of  the  year,  the  class  designs  and  develops  a product 
that  will  be  manufactured  by  next  year^  students.  An  example  of  this  might 
be  a trophy  which  is  produced  annually  for  the  boys  intramural  program.  By 
having  the  students  design  and  develop  this  trophy  in  the  preceding  year, 
we  are  able  to  fulfill  our  product  commitment  early  in  the  following  school 
year. 


Slide  Presentation 

At  this  time  I would  like  to  show  you  a slide  presentation  we  have 
prepared  which  should  tie  together  many  of  the  things  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. In  it  you  will  see  the  desk  caddy,  the  trophy  and  some  of  the 
other  products  we  have  manufactured*  After  viewing  this  short  presentation, 
Clanton  and  I would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  ways  that  we  have 
solved  the  kinds  of  problems  that  are  not  typical  of  a traditional  program. 
(Show  slide  presentation) 


Pro':>lemjs  Encountered 
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All  of  you  have  had  the  experience  of  listening  to  presentations  of  this  | 

■ ' \ 

type  where  the  impression  is  given  that  everything  is 'Operating  with  the  utmost  | 

efiiclerxy  and  that  all  problems  have  been  solved.  Our  presentation  perhaps 

has  sounded  that  way.  We  would  be  dishonest  If  we  left  that  impression  with 
you.  It  might  be  helpful  if  we  discussed  some  of  the  problems  which  we  have 
faced  and  hor*/  >re  have  attempted  to  resolve  some  of  them.  X have  been  associated 
with  the  program  since  its  inception  but  X have  never  been  a participating 
teacher.  These  problems,  therefore,  are  primarily  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
department  supervisor. 

■vriorl:age  of  Relevant  Software 

Eirst,  the  books,  audio-visual  materials  and  other  forms  of  software  which 
are  needed  for  a different  approach  of  this  type  are  not  available  in  a con- 
veniently accessible  form.  Xt  has  been  necessary  for  our  teachers  to  develop 
almost  all  of  their  oxm  materials,  which  in  itself  can  be  a most  difficult 
problem.  We  are  fortunate  in  our  school  in  having  an  administration  which 
strongly  encourages  curricular  innovations  and  has  been :*willing  to  pay  for  same. 

Last  sunmiei',  for  example,  Allen  Gableson  and  another  member  of  his  team  were 
reimbursed  to  develop  materials  for  the  course.  This  was  money  v/ell  spent.  We 
still  have  a long  way  to  go  In  the  development  of  such  materials,  however. 

Static  Teacher  Training',-  Programs 

A second  factor  is  the  lack  of  in-depth  experience  with  the  newer  kinds  of 
Industrial  Arts  programs  at  the  teacher  training  level.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  current  college  Industrial  Arts  graduates  are  coming  out  with  the 
sar.c  kinds  of  experiences  which  X received  at  the  undergraduate  level  too  | 

many  years  ago.  Some  teacher  training  institutions  do  not  even  expose  their 
students  to  the  existence  of  the  current  collegiate -level  pregrams  which  are  aimed 
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to’c^ard  real  innovative  curriculum  revision. 


I^tll  colleges  make  major  changes  on  a widespread  scale  we  will  continue 
to  build  sameness,  into  secondary  school  programs.  Teachers  will  continue  to 
teach  as  they  have  been  taught.  We  are  beginning  to  see  some  colleges  making 
fine  contributions,  and  the  evidence  would  Indicate  that  this  movement  will 
continue  to  expand  rapidly. 

Personnel  Problems 

A third  factor  has  to  do  with  participating  teachers. 

A program  of  the  type  which  we  have  been  describing  will  be  medlcore  or 
successful  In  direct  proportion  to  the  enthusiasm  and  Innovativeness  of  the 
teachers  involved.  We  have  had  nine  teachers  In  our  program  since  it  was 
started  in  1965,  with  only  one  of  the  present  three-man  team  being  in  the 
original  group.  As  previously  stated,  five  of  the  nine  who  have  been  Involved 
are  still  in  our  department  and  a sixth  has  been  promoted  to  an  admlnlstrave 
position  in  our  school.  The  attidude  of  these  people  has  varied  from  conditional 
acceptance  x?ith  limited  enthusiasm  to  total  acceptance  with  high  enthusiasm.  With 
our  present  team  approach,  as  with  all  team-teaching  efforts,  success  Is  dependent 
upon  maximum  utilization  of  the  strengths  of  each  team  member  and  to  the  ability 
of  members  to  work  together  toc?ard  a ccHnmon  goal.  We  are  making  progress  In 
that  respect. 

An  Integral  part  in  the  coordination  of  individual  teacher  efforts  Is  the 
weekly  time  when  the  team  meets  to  plan  ahead.  The  meeting  time  Is  ccxnputer- 
scheduled  into  each  teacher's  program  along  with  all  other  aspects  of  flexible 
modular  scheduling. 

Innovative  programs  must  have  a nucleus  of  Innovative  personnel.  The 
dilemma  which  we  have  faced,  a dilemma  which  surely  Is  common  to  all  good 
programs  In  education,  has  to  do  with  the  retention  of  the  teacher-leaders 
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who  niake  new  programs  run.  It  Is  a fact  of  life  that  such  leaders  are  ambi- 
tious and  are  motivated  toward  internal  promotions  or  toward  better  paying 
positions  with  more  responsibility.  The  void  left  with  such  a promotion  is 
one  which  bec<xnes  increasingly  hard  to  fill  as  Industrial  Arts  teachers  become 
more  scarce. 

Summary 

?rom  the  viewpoint  of  a department  supervisor,  the  kinds  of  problems  which 
we  have  discussed  are  sufficient  to  make  one  think  twice  before  becoming  in- 
volved in  anything  which  deviates  very  far  from  the  traditional.  It  is  much 
easier  to  maintain  the  status-quo.  Hard  to  avoid,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  changing  technology  has  had  a tremendous  impact  upon  modem  industry.  If 
industry  really  is  that  social  institution  which  deals  with  products  and 
services,  if  the  primary  objective  of  Industrial  Arts  is  to  teach  about  indus- 
try, then  the  traditional  Industrial  Arts  program  which  perpetuates  age-old 
patterns  has  not  kept  pace.  We  do  not  claim  to  have  the  answer  or  even  ^ 
ansT^er.  We  do,  hovzever,  think  that  we  are  making  an  effoxt  and  that  we  are 
moving  in  a right  direction,  and  that  these  are  essential  steps  for  progress. 

Hr.  Gableson  will  tell  you  briefly  about  some  of  the  problems  which  he  has 
faced  and  will  make  some  concluding  remarks. 
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"Tell  it  like  it  is"  seems  to  be  the  theme  of  most  groups  and  presons 
having  something  to  say  these  days,  so  keeping  up  with  the  times,  I would 
like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  things  that  we  found  as  problems  in  working 
with  our  present  program. 

Coordination  of  Lab  Activities 

One  problem  is  the  coordination  of  activities  in  the  lab.  When  the 

4 ^ 

classes  are  split  up  into  companies  for  the  manufacturing  of  the  selected 
product,  it  is  imperative  to  keep  each  classes*  production  separate.  If 

i 

each  class  is  producing  a certain  number  of .units,  do  you  share  the  same  ^ 

Jigs  and  fixtures,  or  does  each  class  take  care  of  its  own  equipment?  Should 

, I 

each  class  be  responsible  for  creating  its  own  production  schedule,  or  should  \ , 

[ 

the  classes  merely  manufacture  predetermined  numbers  of  the  product?  These  j 

I 

are  a few  of  the  questions  we  are  still  trying  to  answer*  Some  of  the  sol-  j 

i 

utions  make  the  teaching  job  easier  for  the  instructor,  however- limit  the  scope  | 

of  the  student *s  involvement  within  the  activities  of  the  class*  We  are  thinking 
of  possibly  having  each  of  the  companies  manufacturing  separate  products  entirely 
but  problems  in  the  area  of  storage  and  jigs  suad  fixtures  would  surely  arise. 

O/erproduction 

Iilhen  the  program -was  tau^t  by  seven  teachers  in  unit  facilities  and  most 
of  the  manufacturing  oC5ok  place  in  the  woods  and  metals  areas,  it  was  merely 
able  to  produce  the  amount  of  products  needed  for  the  production  run. 

Currently,  with  all  students  involved  in  production,  our  manufacturing 
capabilities  have  multiplied  so  that  presently  with  12  small  group  sections 
meeting  twice  a week  an  efficiently  planned  product  can  be  turned  out  in  great 
numbers  unless  there  are  some  definite  restrictions  placed  on  the  numbers 
produced  by  each  class.  An  example  could  be  a base  for  the  trephy. 
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One  student  on  the  circular  saw  can  cut  approx iniately  35  bases  in  one 
hour,  Ihe  twelve  sections  have  the  potential  for  producing  i^20  bases. 

This  product  calls  for  approximately  250  units.  As  you  can  see,  circular 
saw  operations  are  less  than  an  hour  per  class  if  each  class  is  to  work  on 
this  machine.  Unless  the  product  can  be  used  for  a high  production  run, 
many  of  the  students  will  not  be  involved  in  activities  relating  to  the 
production. 

Summary 

T^hat  we  have  tried  to  do  this  morning  is  to  present  our  program  in 
such  a manner  that  you  might  be  able  to  see  bow  it  was  formed  as  a series 
of  unit  shops  involving  seven  teachers  "through  its  present  state  by  having 
three  teachers  working  as  a team  axid  using  the  same  lab  for  all  of  the  clasceo. 
Ue  have  tried  to  give  you  some  of  our  philosophy  as  to  how  such  a program 
might  and  could  function  as  well  as  giving  you  a realistic  view  of  some  of 
the  problems  that  might  be  encoiantered  when  trying  to  establish  such  a 


program  on  your  own. 
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The  Industrial  Arts  Currlculuia  Project 


Industwal  Arts  Curriculiim  Project  (lACP)  is  a joint 
venture  of  The  Ohio  State  University  and  The  University  of  Illinois 
to  develop  an  industrial  arts  program  for  junior  high  schools.  This 
program  is  financed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  supported  by 
both  labor  and  industrial  organizations* 

The  lACF  staff  spert  about  l8  months  doing  intensive  research 
and  meeting  with  leaders  fnm  education^  business^  labor^  and  industry 
to  formulate  a rationale  for  the  study  of  industry.  One  of  the  first 
tasks  was  to  define  industry  and  industrial  arts.  A working  definition 
of  industry  was  found  to  be  "that  subcategory  of  the  economic  institution 
that  changes  the  form  of  materials  in  response  to  meui^s  wants  for  goods'.'  y 
It  logically  follows^  then^  that  "industrial  arts  is  an  organized 
stu<fy  of  the  knowled^  of  techniques  used  in  construction  and  manufacturing 
or  industry."  ^ 

These  two  broad  catagories  of  const3ruction  and  manufacturing 
are  the  only  weys  in  which  man  changes  the  form  of  our  raw  materials 
and  adds  value  to  these  materials.  A study  of  the  man-made  world  will 
do  for  the  students  ^at  science  does  with  the  natural  world. 

If  we  look  at  the  traditional  industrial  arts  courses  of 
metalworking^ woodworking^  drafting^  printing  and  etc.^  we  discover  that 
we  are  teaching  various  craft  trades  which  were  very  appropriate  a few 
decades  ago.  However^  the  study  of  these  craft-orientated  trades  is 
very  limited  in  providing  youth  with  a chance  to  gain  insight  into 
the  man-made  world  or  industry. 

During  this  first  18  months  a complete  rationale  was  wzdtten 
for  the  study  of  industry.  If  we  examine  this  rationale  we  will  find 
that  the  staff  among  other  things:^  (Show  slides  on  ration^e) 

1.  Examined  the  "Present  Trends  in  Industrial  Arts" 

2.  Studied  the  "Basic  Social  Institutions" 

3.  E^qplored  the  "Elements  of  the  Economic 
Institutions" 

ij.  Produced  a "Material  Production  Continuum" 

5.  Developed  the  "First  Order  Matrix  of 
Industrial  Technology" 

6.  Then  broke  this  down  to  "Second  Order  Matrix 
of  industrial  Technology" 

a.  "Affecting  humans" 

b.  "Affecting  materials" 

7.  These  elements  were  further  broken  down  into  "Third 
Order  Matrixes" 

Based  on  this  Rationale  a two-year  sequence  of  stu<fy  was  developed 
for  the  study  of  industry.  The  first-year  course  is  entitled,  "The  World 
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of  Construction,*'  in  vhich  the  students  stady  the  managed<ipersonnel* 
productlon  eyst^  of  how  any  type  of  structure  is  produced  on  a site. 

These  structures  include  roads,  bildges,  dams,  tunnels,  houses,  sky 
servers,  and. etc. 

In  the  second-year  course,  "The  World  of  Manufacturing,"  the 
students  stuefy  the  managed-personnel-production  system  idiich  produces 
products  manufactured  in  a plant.  Thus,  in  the  two-year  sequence,  the 
students  will  stutly  how  man  changes  the  form  of  and  adds  value  to  our 
raw  materials* 

To  study  the  concepts  of  these  two  broad  areas,  it  was  necessaiy 
to  prepare  ^ecially  designed  tc:ktbooks,  laboratory  manuals,  and 
teachers*  guides.  The  materials  for  the  textbooks  were  written  by  experts 
in  the  vailous  fields  and  then  grade  leveled  by  editors  and  junior  high 
school  teachers.  The  students  use  these  textbooks  for  out-of -class 
preparation.  During  their  laboratory  time,  the  students  use  a specially- 
prepared  laboratory  manual  to  guide  experiences  which  reinforces  the 
concepts  learned  from  the  textbook,  liiese  laboratory  manuals  were 
developed  by  junior  hi^  school  teachers  of  industrial  arts* 

The  teachers*  guide  is  the  key  to  the  operation  of  these 
programs.  This  guide  may  be  considered  as  a coit$>osite  of  the  daily 
lesson  plans  in  great  detail*  It  is  so  developed  to  include  the  daily  , 
objectives,  time  schedules,  equipment  and  supplies  needed  for  the  day, 
an  overview  of  the  day's  teaching,  a lecture  or  demonstration,  a 
discussion,  suggestions  for  laboratory  activity  management,  and  safety 
precautions*  It  has  been  fotind  that  by  using  the  teachers*  guide, 
almost  any  teacher  of  industrial  arts  can  successfully  instruct  students 
in  this  program* 

Several  devices  have  been  adopted  to  evaluate  this  program. 
Probably  of  the  most  value  is  the  classroom  teacher^s  evaluatioa  and 
feed  back  of  the  daily  materials  presented.  Kach  day  the  teacher 
marks  copy  and  once  a week  joins  with  the  other  teachers  and  director 
in  a field  center  to  evaluate  and  suggest  improvements  in  all  the 
materials.  The  students  take  ten  scheduled  tests  of  approximately 
2$  imiltiple-^oice  questions  to  evaluation  the  behavoxial  objectives* 
Other  evaluative  devices  include  interviews  with  administrators^ 
questionnaires  to  parents^  responses  from  advisory  boards,  and 
visitors*  opinions.  All  of  this  feed  back  data  has  provided  guide- 
lines for  revising  the  materials. 

This  is  the  third  and  final  trial  year  for  "The  World  of 
Construction"*  These  materials  will  be  printed  and  be  ready  for 
adoptions  or  adaptions  in  the  junior  hi^  schools  by  September  197X* 

Now  that  we  have  examined  the  background  of  the  Industrial 
Arts  Curriculum  Project,  let  us  examine  some  of  the  learning  ex- 
periences in  "The  World  of  Construction*.'  L / i - 

Cognitive  and  Motor  Skills 

Surveying  and  mapping  land  surfaces 
Designing  structures 
Engineering  structures 

Sketching  plans,  elevations,  sections  of  structures 
Sketching  wiring,  heating,  cooling,  ventilating, 
plumbing  plans 
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V/riting  specifications 
Estimating  costs,  quantities,  work 
Preparing  bids 

Scheduling  construction  operations 
Setting  grade  stakes,  batter  boards,  lines 
Building  wood  frames 
Setting  steel  reinforcement 
Mixing,  placing,  finishing  concrete 
Laying  block  and  brick 

Rigging,  placing  assembling,  fastening,  aligning 
steel  frames 

Laying  out,  sawing,  assembling,  fastening,  align- 
ing wood  frames 
Applying  siding  and  roofing 
Installing  electrical  wiring  systems 
Installing  sheet  metal  duct  systems 
Installing  plumbing  systems 
Installing  insulation 
implying  drywall  materials 
Plastering 

Installing  floor  tile  and  ceiling  tile 
Painting 

Fitting  moldings  and  tximwork 
Demolishing  and  salvaging 
Maintaining,  repairing,  altering  structures 
Planning,  contracting,  building,  landscaping  a 
model  house 

Experiments 

Efficient  practices  of  clearing  and  earthmoving 
Efficiency  with  tools,  techniques,  personnel, 
materials 

Analyzing  soils  and  effects  upon  structure  stability 
Correlating  foundation  design  with  soil  types 
Stabilizing  undercut  foundations  of  buildings 

Role-Playing  Activities 

Contracting 
Hiring  personnel 
Setting  working  conditions 
Solving  grievances 
Mediating  and  arbitrating 
Striking,  negotiating 
Transferring  ownership 
Decision-making  in  community  planning 
Selecting  construction  sites,  based  on  predeter- 
mined criteria 

Filling  in  legal  documents,  e.g«,  offer  to  purchase, 
contracts,  deeds,  mor gages 

Other  Group ^Activities 

Organizing  the  class  and  establishing  procedures 
Examining  career  patterns  in  construction  industries 


h* 

Now  Kr.  Muller  lall  show  a series  of  slides  illustrating 
some  of  the  following  learning  experiences  from  *'1^e  VJorld  of 
l^anufacturing*' 

Cognitive  and  Motor  skills 

Identifying  consumer  wants 
Retrieving  data 
Processing  data 
Designing  products 
Making  threc-»dimensional  models 
Designing  power  olements 
Making  working  drawings 
Building  production  prototypes 
Technical  wilting  and  illustrating 
Automating  processes 
Measuring  work 
Estimating  costs 

Operating  quality-control  systems 
Sm)plying  equipment  and  materials 
Preparing  raw  materials 
Making  industrial  materials 
I'ktking  standard  stock 
Establishing  accident-prevention  programs 
Material  forming;  castings  molding^  con9>ressingj 
stretching^  conditioning 

Material  separating;  shearing^  chip  removing)  less 
traditional  processes 

. Combining  coD9>onents;  mixing^  coating^  bonding^ 
mechanical  fastening 
Combining  subassemblies 
Packaging 

Servicing  manufactured  products;  installingjinain- 
taining,  repairing,  altering 

E^qieriments 

Metal  fatigue 
Using  the  computer 
Harnessing  energy 
Securing  raw  materials 

Role-Playing  Activities 

Obtaining  design  approval  of  management 
Hiring,  training,  advancing 
Solving  management-labor  problems 
Forming  a corporation 
Forecasting  sales 

Capitalizing  and  estimating  profits 
Keeping  records 
Selling  and  distributing 
Dissolving  a corporation 

Other  Group  Activities 

Designing  and  engineering  a product 


other  Group  Activities  continued 


Planning  production 
Planning  processes 

Installing  production-control  systems 
Establishing  quality  controls 
Producing  goods 

Further  information  in  this  project  may  be  had  by  contacting 
either  Dr,  Donald  G,  Lux  or  Dr,  Willis  E.  Hay,  Co-Directors,  Industrial 
Arts  Curriculum  Project,  The  Ohio  State  University,  1712  Neil  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio  ii3210* 
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The  Technology  for  Children  Project  staff  is  a six-man  team  vdthin  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  in  New  Jersey’s  Sta,te  Department  of  Education, 
and  is  a function  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Research  Development.  The  Project 
aims  to  give  children  a look  at  the  world  of  work  through  hands-on-experiences,  and 
to  enhance  learning  in  the  normal  disciplines  by  capitalizing  on  student  interest. 
All  effort  is  directed  toward  making  learning  in  the  elementary  school  meaningful 
to  children,  and  toward  forming  correct  attitudes  about  vocational  education. 

Funding;  In  1966,  The  Ford  Foundation  awarded  a #166,000.  grant  to  the 
New  Jersey  State  Deparlmient  of  Education’s  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  to 
provide  salaries  for  a six-man  professional  team  and  to  provide  clerical  assistance 
for  a three-year  period.  The  initial  grant  expired  in  October,  196B,  and  was 
followed  by  the  awarding  of  a second  three-year  funding  in  the  amount  of  #304,000. 
The  first  year  of  the  second  funding  period  will  end  this  month.  New  Jersey  State 
Aid  funds  expended  on  the  Project  during  the  initial  grant  period,  more  than 
exceeded  the  amount  of  the  grant.  During  the  present  phase,  it  is  anticipated 
that  a combination  of  both  stats  and  federal  funds  will  be  expended  in  an  amount 
doubling  that  of  the  second  grant. 

Parti cimtion  Status;  Currently,  120  teachers  from  60  schools  in  4C  New 
Jersey  school  districts  are  participants  in  Technology  for  Children.  The  Project 
is  groidng  at  a rapid  rate.  For  the  first  time  in  its  three  and  one-half  years, 
the  Project  was  forced  to  refuse  local  district  applications  for  assistance,  in 
initiating  new  programs.  Initially,  the  staff  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
recndting  each  teacher  and  convincing  each  administrator  that  participation 
would  be  a correct  move  for  their  school.  Selling  the  Project  remains  an 
Important  function  of  staff  members,  but  the  task  has  become  simplified  through  the 
efforts  of  enthusiastic  participating  teachers  and  administrators.  The  cooperative 
support  between  Project  and  participant  has  made  it  possible  for  interested 
teachers  and  administrators  to  visit  classrooms  and  see  Technology  for  Children 
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implemented,  Mai^  participatir^  teachers  have  influenced  others  to  become 
involved. 

Teacher  TVaining;  Most  teachers  trained  by  the  Technology  for  Children 
Project  have  had  little  experience  with  tools,  materials  and  technological 
activities.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  generalisation,  such  as  one  teacher 
of  fifth-grade  children  who  purchased  a color  television  set  in  kit  form,  then 
assembled  and  calibrated  it  by  herself.  There  are  other  exceptions,  but  normally 
a simple  broken  hack-saw  blade  can  cause  a rather  serious  problem  for  a new 
participating  teacher.  Immediately,  the  teacher  is  faced  with  having  to  reassemble 
the  tool,  and  secondly  the  teacher  must  locate  a local  soiarce  for  purchasing  hack- 
saw blades.  This  raises  the  question  of  school  purchasing  procedure.  These  are 
simple  problons  and  can  usually  be  dealt  with  quickly  and  easily.  There  are  mai^ 
things  that  could  and  should  become  a part  of  the  Project's  teacher  training 
program.  The  proceeding  illustrated  a need  for  familiarity  with  tools,  materials 
and  school  purchasing  procedure, 

AH  participating  teachers  have  been  furnished  with  a set  of  hand  tools  and 
a tool  cart,  valued  at  approximately  #700,,  upon  completion  of  their  training.  At 
first  sight,  an  unfamiliar  teacher*®  reaction  to  it  is  usually  a momentary  panic 
when  considering  the  thought  of  having  the  tools  in  his  classroom.  The  panic 
intensifies  as  the  teacher  examines  the  varie'iy  of  sharp  cutting  edges  which  will 
eventually  be  exposed  to  his  children.  Safety  becomes  an  important  concern  to 
rainees  early  in  their  involvement  with  Technology  for  Children,  Participants  are 
given  a manual.  Recommended  Procedures  for  Safety  in  the  Use  of  Hand  Tools,  which 
was  developed  by  the  staff  specifically  for  beginning  implementation.  The  Project 
staff  shares  the  philosophy  that  safety  is  a matter  of  common  sense  and  planning 
which  should  neither  be  over-dramatized,  nor  treated  lightly.  General 
recommendations  are  made  by  the  staff  to  assist  new  participants  in  establishing 
safety  procediares  as  th^  begin  implementation  with  their  children. 
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A variety  of  ways  have  been  used  by  the  Project  to  train  teachers.  One 
successful  method  has  been  the  Summer  Institutes  of  Technology,  Four  such 
sessions  have  been  conducted  by  the  Project,  one  each  for  the  past  four  summers. 
The  Institutes  have  been  six  weeks  in  duration,  and  have  each  prepared 
approximately  twenty-five  new  teachers.  A college  course  vkis  used  on  a trial 
basis  and  a short-term  workshop  was  used  also.  Each  of  the  methods  mentioned 
have  worked  and  each  to  a different  degree  of  success,  which  appeared  to  be 
directly  related  to  the  amount  of  time  teachers  were  involved  in  the  training. 

The  Project  is  currently  involved  in  training  teachers  in  a mid-year 
session  which  is  designed  to  permit  immediate  implementation  with  children  and 
provide  an  extended  follow-through  in  support  of  the  teachers.  Specifically, 
forty  new  teachers  have  been  processed  through  Phase  A of  a two-phase  program. 
Phase  A was  a three-day,  released-time  uaidertaking  in  which  new  participants 
spent  one  day  with  the  Technology  for  Children  Project  staff  members,  a second 
d^  as  an  apprentice  to  one  of  the  experienced  teachers  in  their  classroom  and 
the  final  day  back  with  the  staff  in  the  Project *s  Florence  Center#  Phase  A was 
Intended  to  provide  teachers  with  hands-on-e:^eriences,  safety  instruction  and  a 
look  at  an  e:^erienced  Project  teacher *s  implementation  (as  opposed  to  talking 
about  it) , Immediately  following  the  three-day,  full-time  workshop,  teachers  are 
provided  with  tools  and  tool  carts  to  take  back  to  their  schools.  Phase  B will 
be  implemented  through  a series  of  weekly  regional  meetings  designed  to  help 
the  participants  to  solve  individual  problems,  to  share  ideas,  to  learn  more 
about  the  world  of  work  and  to  build  their  confidence  in  what  they  are  attempting 
to  do.  Phase  B will  begin  shortly. 

The  Curriculum!  Beginning  Technology  for  Children  Project  teachers  are 
faced  with  having  a new  program  in  their  classrooms  and  with  all  of  the 


organizational  problems  that  accompany  change.  Innovation,  although  desired,  is 
difficult  to  accomplish  under  these  circumstances.  Quite  often,  implementation 
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is  uphill  work  initially,  A survey  of  the  Project,  completed  one  year  ago, 
indicated  that  only  Zf%  of  an  average,  participating  student's  time  was  spent 
on  technological  activities.  The  term,  "technological  activities",  was  defined 
to  include  the  planning  phase,  the  implementation  and  resulting  follow-through 
activities.  The  same  study  revealed  that  little  implementation  occurred  during  the 
first  month  of  school.  Based  on  regular  classroom  visitations,  the  Project  staff 
agreed  that  assistance  was  essential  in  the  form  of  structured  curriculxim  materials 
which  would  help  teachers  to  begin  implementation,  and  tc  help  experienced 
teachers  to  implement  in  unfamiliar  or  new  areas.  With  this  in  mind,  the  staff 
set  up  a design  criteria  for  the  development  of  the  Project's  curriculum 
materials  as  follows: 


To  prepare  four  areas  of  curriculum  materials  to  seive 
the  four  major  disciplines  found  in  the  State's  elementary 
schools 

To  develop,  seven  levels  of  materials,  as  most  New  Jersey 
elementary’^  schools  are  kindergarten  through  six  grade 

To  highly  structure  the  materials,  in  order  to  give  novice 
implementors  confidence 

To  design  open-ended  activities,  thus  permitting  innovation 
to  occur 

The  result  was  the  development  of  a series  of  forty-seven  Learning  Episodes, 
geared  towaard  the  four  disciplines  on  seven  grade  levels  as  specified  by  the 
design  criteria.  The  highly  stmctured  Episodes  provided  the  beginning  technology 
teacher  with  an  idea  for  implementing  a technological  activity,  lists  of  the 
materials  and  equipment  needed  to  implement,  local  sources  from  which  the 
materials  might  be  obtained,  a dost  estimate,  and  an  outline  with  illustrations 
of  the  step-ly-step  procedures.  One  final  addition  to  each  Episode  is  an  option 
rhcct  which  identifies  some  of  the  possible  places  where  innovative  teachers 
and  children  may  branch  off  into  related  pursuits  as  desired. 

The  newly  designed  Episodes  are  cxarrontly  being  tested.  All  Project 


teachers  received  a complete  set  end  were  asked  to  report  problems  encountered 
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and  to  give  criti«sal  commentn.  Teachen^s  have  been  encouraged  to  make  use  of 
the  lesson-pdan-Xlke  episodes  in  the  bor>t  vay^  to  suit  their  individual  needs. 

^ter  only  three  months  use^  reports  have  indicated  that  some  teachers  are 
following  the  structure  closely  and  others  are  either  using  them  as  reference 
materials^  or  as  a soiirce  of  ideas  from  which  innovation  mi^t  develop*  The 
B^isodes  have  been  well  received  by  participants. 

Kinds  of  Snplementation;  As  previously  stated,  every  Technology  for  Children 
Project  teacher,  in  the  past,  received  a tool  panel  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
training  period*  It  would  be  a mistake  to  assume  that  all  Technology  for  Children 
activities  are  related  entirely  to  the  tool  panel*  Our  children  are  involved  in 
many  kinds  of  pursuits,  including  the  writing  and  staging  of  television  programs 


in  which  the  children  are  the  authors,  set  builders,  costume  makers,  cameramen, 
directors  and  critics*  Children  here  become  deeply  involved  in  what  they  are 
doing.  Observing  a,  child's  reaction  to  seeing  his  own  image  on  television  tape 
as  it  is  replayed,  is  interesting*  For  the  first  time,  many  children  are  able  to 
see  thenmelves  as  others  do  and  notice  things  such  as  posture,  speech  and 
grooming*  Children  become  critical  of  themselves  and  others,  and  strive  toward 
a higher  degree  of  perfection*  There  has  been  an  B^isode  written  about  a 
television  production  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  all  participating  teachers* 

The  Project  has  four  closed  circuit  TV's  vMch  include  a monitor,  camera,  tripod 
and  tape-recorder  which  are  made  available  to  participating  teachers  on  a 
rotating  schedule,  at  their  request* 

Another  activity  in  which  the  Project  children  have  been  recently  engaged,  is 
inventing  and  building  musical  Instnooents.  One  teacher  of  sixth  graders  posed 
this  problem  to  her  dass:  "Invent  and  build  a musical  instrument  on  which  the 

scale  can  be  played*"  One  further  requirement  was  that  each  child  learn  and  play 
a simple  song  on  the  instrument,  then  perform  for  the  class.  All  work  was  to  have 
been  done  in  school*  The  results  were  fantastic.  Flutes,  guitars,  banjos,  a gut 
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bucket,  x2?ylophones  and  many  other  inventions  were  de^^eloped.  One  child 
worked  out  a system  to  resemble  a piano  where  upon  hitting  a key,  a hammer 
flipped  which  in  tm’n,  hit  a s'io'ing,  causing  sound.  Another  child  made  a music 
box  by  gltiing  sheet  metal  tabs  to  a fruit  Juice  concentrate  can,  which  when 
rotated  on  a shaft  picked  out  "Ifeiry  had  a Little  Lamb",  from  previously  set  and 
tuned  strings.  The  timing  and  tuning  were  beautifully  done.  What  did  the 
children  learn  from  this:  A good  question  which  may  be  answered  partially  by 
saying  a variety  of  things.  Each  child  created  and  solved  many  technical  problems 
in  his  task,  and  in  the  process,  it  would  be  logical  to  assume  that  each  child 
learned  major  concepts  about  music  vibration  and  sound.  Perhaps  the  children 
weren*t  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  were  learning  about  sound  while  it  was 
happening.  Perhaps  their  teacher  even  had  to  call  this  observation  to  their 
attention  or  ask,  "VJhat  makes  the  sound  go  higher  or  lower?"  A concept  was 
learned  by  these  children  through  doing  a thing,  rather  than  talking  about  it. 

They  created  sounds,  changed  them  and  controlled  them  and,  in  the  process,  learned 
about  them. 

Teacher  Support;  Participating  teachers  receive  backing  from  the  Project 
continuously  in  a variety  of  forms.  By  training  teachers  and  furnishing  tools  and 
Episodes  for  use  with  their  children,  a beginning  is  made.  To  abandon  them  at 
this  point  would  be  risky,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  further  help  in 
a number  of  different  usys*  A newsletter  containing  news  of  accomplishments, 
ideas  from  other  classrooms,  and  articles  of  general  interest  and  concern  to 
Project  teachers,  is  prepared  and  distributed  on  a monthly  basis.  Teachers  are 
encouraged  to  request  assistance  when  needed.  The  six-man  staff  spends  a good 
amount  of  time  in  helping  teachers  solve  problems  ranging  from  constniction 
difficulties  to  classroom  management. 


A local  school  district  has  given  the  Project  use  of  an  abandoned  two- 
room  school  which  has  been  converted  by  the  staff  to  serve  a variety  of  needs. 
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Teachers  have  been  trained  there,  materials  and  ideas  have  been  developed  there, 
and  all  the  Project's  technological  materials  are  stored  there  ^rtien  not  in  use. 

The  Florence  Center,  as  it  is  called,  enables  the  Project  to  lend  items  to 
teachers  for  use  with  their  children  ^diich  are  not  practical  for  individual  schools 
to  have  on  hand.  For  the  past  school  year  and  the  present  one,  closed  circuit 
TVs  have  been  on  loan  to  teachers  for  two^eek  periods  of  time.  These  are 
intended  specifically  to  be  used  and  handled  by  children.  Contrary  to  expectations, 
repairs  have  been  infrequent  and  maintenance  cost  low,  other  items  are 

available  to  be  borrowed,  including  a variety  of  plastic-working  equipment,  a 
portable  foundry,  graphic  arts  equipment  of  various  kinds,  photographic  equipnent 
and  a selection  of  gadgets  which  would  be  impossible  to  name. 

One  idea  developed  in  the  Florence  Center,  resulted  from  an  effort  to 
construct  a portable  darkroom  which  could  be  taken  from  school  to  school.  To 
demonstrate  how  a c^era  works,  the  darkroom  was  made  into  a big  camera  into  which 
children  could  climb  and  see  what  happened  when  the  shutter  opened.  The  big 
camera  was  made  to  operate  interchangeably  with  either  a pin  hole  opening  or  with 
a variety  of  lenses.  Since  it  was  both  a camera  and  a darkroom  which  could  take 
end  process  pictures,  it  was  dubbed  the  "Technology  for  Children  Project 
Swinger".  Children  vising  "The  Swinger",  could  clearly  see  the  effect  of  a lens 
compared  to  that  of  a pin  hole  opening.  After  this  experience,  an  adjustable 
camera  is  no  longer  such  a mystery. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Project,  in-service  worktops  have  been  orgajrLzed 
and  condticted,  giving  participants  an  opportunity  to  get  together.  The  staff 
makes  use  of  the  opportiuaity  to  relate  current  infoimiation  and  participants  are 
called  upon  to  share  new  ideas.  Hearing  colleagues  describe  their  classroom 
activities  has  been  both  exciting  and  inspiring  to  other  participants. 

Opportunities  to  contribute  to  the  Project  are  very  important  to  participating 
teachers  vdio  take  great  care  and  pride  in  their  efforts. 
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on;  As  a part  of  their  instruction,  the  first  teachers  to  be 


trained  by  the  Project  maintain-sd  anecdotal  records  of  children  being  taught  by 
a master  elementary  teacher  and  a master  Industrial  Arts  teacher.  The  master 
teachers  stocked  a classroom  environment  with  a wide  variety  of  technological 
things  for  children  to  manipulate  and  explore,  then  encouraged  them  to  do  so. 

The  master  teachers  role  was  that  of  stimulator  or  catalyst  rather  than  teacher. 
During  the  final  week  of  the  six-week  Sunmier  Institute,  each  teacher  was  asked 
to  abstract  his  anecdotal  record  by  selecting  one  major  discipline,  such  as 
math,  and  list  each  time  the  student  he  observed  encountered  that  discipline.  The 
records  indicated  that  even  without  a pre-conceived  curriculum,  extensive  encounters 
with  the  four  major  disciplines  resulted  from  exploring  the  technological 
environment  and  pursuing  technological  activities. 

A partial  evaluation  conducted  by  a former  staff  member  comparing  attitudes 

of  control  and  experimental  groups  of  children  toward  school  and  toward  the 

classroom  environment,  resulted  in  the  following  findings: 

No  significant  difference  was  found  between  control  and 
experimental  groups  in  attitude  toward  school 

Significant  difference  was  found  in  favor  of  the 
experimental  group  toward  the  classroom  environment 

More  group  oriented  activities  were  conducted  in  the 
experimental  classrooms 

More  manipulative  activities  were  conducted  in  the 
experimental  classrooms 

The  same  group  of  children  were  administered  the  Russell  Sage  Social 

Relations  Test  vfliich  produced  the  folloid.ng  findings: 

No  significant  difference  was  foxmd  between  control  and 
experimental  groups  in  the  level  of  skill  in  cooperative 
group  planning  procedures.  (There  was  a slight  tendency 
for  the  experimental  group  to  develop  higher  level  plans) 

No  significant  difference  was  found  between  control  and 
experimental  groups  in  the  level  of  skill  in  cooperative 
group  action 
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Slgziiflcant  difference  was  found  In  favor  of  the 
experimental  group  In  the  amoiint  of  participation 
in  the  operation  stage  of  problem-solving 


The  anecdotal  records,  the  letter  siting  experience  and  the  study  of 
group  problem-solving  ability  do  Indicate  the  direction  of  the  Project  has  been 
positive,  but  does  not  answer  the  main  qfuestlon  that  exists  In  the  minds  of 
parents,  teachers,  administrators  and  board  members.  That  question  is. ..will 
a child  do  better  In  math,  language  arts,  science  and  social  studies  as  a result 
of  having  participated  in  Technology  for  Children?  The  Project  is  currently 
Involved  In  a quasi-evaluation  using  the  experimental-control  technique  which  is 
geared  toward  answering  that  question.  The  study  will  compare  results  of  tests 
administered  recently  by  the  local  schools  as  a part  of  their  normal  routine,  xdth 
a post  test  score  which  will  be  administered  In  cooperation  with  the  Project.  In 
addition,  pre  and  post  comparisons  will  be  made  of  narrative  reports  on  children. 
This  study  will  be  conducted  only  on  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  levels,  and 
is  scheduled  for  completion  early  in  1970. 

Technology  for  Children  is  intended  to  develop  good  attitudes  toward  the 
world  of  work,^  and  enhance  learning  In  the  elementary  school.  Children  involved 
in  hands-on-experiences  and  technological  activities  are  engaging  in  multi-sensory 
leaziiing  automatically.  Open-ended  activities  of  this  nature  cause  children  to 
seek  answers  which  make  It  necessary  for  them  to  communicate,  research  and  solve 
problems.  Technological  activities  contribute  to  ma3clng  education  relevant  for 
children  and  enhancing  their  learning.  The  world  of  work  is  inter-woven  throughout. 


EMERGENCE  OF  FLUID  POWER  TECHNOLOGY 


AND  THE  DESIGN  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  EQUIPMENT 
AND  MATERIALS  FOR  CLASSROOM  USe’ 


Refer  C,  Zaneffi 
Presidenf 

Scoff  Engineering  Sciences 
1400  S.  W.  8fh  Sfreef 
Pompano  Beach,  Florida 

If  is  fhe  purpose  of  fhis  paper  fo  (1)  poinf  ouf  differences  befween  learning,  fedching 
and  fraining;  (2)  show  fhe  significance  of  fhe  high  cosf,  low  bid  expendifure;  and  (3)  empha- 
size fhe  necessify  of  a sfudenf  learning  by  fhe  '*dirfy-hands"  approach,  fo  compefe  wifh 
his  inadequacies  af  fhe  fime  of  enfering  vocafional  and  fechnical  schools. 
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Presenfafion  made  af  fhe  Fluid  Power  Seminar  for  Teachers,  63rd  Annual  Vocafional 
Convenfion  in  Bosfon,  Massachuseffs,  on  December  10,  1969. 
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EMERGENCE  OF  FLUID  POWER  TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  DESIGN  OF  INSTRUC- 
TIONAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  MATERIALS  FOR  CLASSROOM  USE 


If  is  perfinenf  for  you  fo  ask  and  for  us  fo  explain  why  we  (Scoff)  presume  fo  address  you. 

To  answer  fhis  quesfion  we  have  placed  on  your  chair  a few  pieces  of  liferafure  describing 
fhe  echjcafion  sysfems  we  produce.  As  for  myself  , . . well/  os  Division  Presidenf  of 
Scoff's  Engineering  Sciences  Division,  if's  my  job  fo  see  fo  if  fhaf  we  develop  efficienf 
educafion  sysfems,  produce  fhem  economically,  and  keep  you  informed  abouf  fhem. 
Consequenfly,  bofh  fhe  company  and  I,  personally,  are  deeply  concerned  and  involved 
in  "Fluid  Power  Education  Hardware," 

Perhaps  fhe  mosf  significanf  fhing  fo  nofe  in  fhis  year's  AVA  Convenfion  is  fhe 
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simple  facf  fhaf  foday  we  have  Fluid  Power  Educafion  Hardware  . . . have  if  in  fhe  markef 
place,  offered  compefefively.  As,  no  doubf,  you  have  already  nofed,  fhere  were  seven 
companies  exhibiting  such  hardware  on  fhe  .floor  at  fhis  convenfion.  ^ 
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This,  genflemen,  is  somefhing  of  an  achievement  and  I think  that  bofh  the  educa- 
tional community  and  fhe  educational  hardware  industry  have  good  reason  fo  be  proud  . . , 
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educators,  for  fhe  recognition  they  have  accorded  fo  industry's  need  for  personnel  who  are 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  Fluid  Power  ...  educational  hardware  manufacturers,  for 
fhe  enterprise  they  have  shown  in  developing  hardware  adapted  to  fhe  special  requirements 
of  fhe  educator  v4ia  is  faced  with  fhe  task  of  developing  comprehension  of  fundamentals 
by  ever  growing  numbers  of  pupils  who  have  less  and  less  time  available  for  learning. 

Yes,  genflemen,  fagefher  we  have  all  taken  a giant  step  ahead.  However,  I 
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would  like  fo  state  cafegarically  and  here  ond  now  fhaf  fhis  is  a first  step  only.  Let  me 

, i 

bespeci',;c. 

In  fhe  first  place,  I am  sure  that  everyone  in  this  room  will  agree  that  fhere  is  a 


fundamental  difference  between  “training"  and  “education" 


* * * 


and  that  we  must  con- 


cern ourselves  with  both.  Industry  needs,  and  educators  nust  find,  ways  to  provide  per- 
sonnel with  the  following  skills: 

1 . The  ability  to  maintain  fluid  power  and  control  devices  in 
operation  after  installation  In  plant  or  field  equipment. 

2.  The  ability  to  install,  service,  repair  am  modify  f!  jld  power 
and  control  devices. 

3.  The  ability  to  recognize  ...  or  detect  . . . power  or  control  conditions 
and  situations  where  hydraulic  or  pneumatic  equipment  Is  applicable 
and  who  have  the  further  ability  to  apply  available  hardware  properly. 

4*  The  ability  to  Invent  and  create  entirely  new  types  of  fluid  power 
or  control  devices  or  systems. 

Most  of  you  will  agree,  I am  sure,  that  providing  personnel  with  the  first  two  of 
these  skills,  i . e.  (1)  equipment  maintenance  and  (2)  equipment  Installation,  repolr  ond 
service  Is  largely  a matter  of  “training ".  . '.  primarily  motor  skills.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  second  two  skills  call  not  only  for  “training *'  but  also  for  "education ”. 

Obviously,  it  isn’t  all  that  simple.  The  dividing  lines  between  these  categories 
of  skills  blur.  What’s  more,  personnel  being  ’’trained*’  or  "educated”  in  any  of  these 
skills  must  be  given  sufficient  knowledge  and  facility  to  cope  with  future  developments 
in  hardware  and  theory  as  they  come  along  five,  ten  or  more  years  after  formal  schooling 
is  completed. 

Gentlemen,  hand  in  glove  with  these  considerations  Is  the  matter  of  economics. 
No  school  has  unlimited  funds.  Any  piece  of  equipment  you  buy  must  compete  with  other 
types  of  equipment  for  the  availability  and  facility  dollars.  It  behooves  those  of  us  In  the 
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educational  hardware  industry  who  are  interested  in  supplying  Fluid  Power  Education  Hard* 
ware  to  come  up  with  equipment  which  not  only  satisfies  the  requirements  I have  outlined 
but  also  takes  the  smallest  possible  slice  out  of  your  available  equipment  dollars. 

It  is  this  reasoning  that  lies  behind  the  fact  that  our  company  develops,  manufactures 
ond  sells  "Learning  Systems"  for  vocational,  technical  and  engineering  education  — 

NOT  teaching  machines,  demonstration  apparatus,  toys  or  games. 

Learning  systems  provide  a "dirty-hands"  experimental  approach  to  education  that 

works  from  the  student  up  to  the  teacher it  is  highly  motivational,  self-adjusting 

to  the  individuality  of  each  student.  Teaching  machines  work  from  the  teacher  down  to 
the  student use  knowledge  "frozen"  into  the  machine  and  inherently  rigid;  motiva- 

tion is  external  to  the  unit. 

Before  we  go  further,  we  should  alt  know  how  we  define  a true  "learning  system". 

We  believe  a "learning  system"  must  be  a product  (hardware  plus  software)  that: 

1.  Is  movable,  portable,  storable  (not  fixed  in  place  so  that  they  become 
monuments  in  the  school). 

2.  That  need  not  be  precise  in  their  experimental  results  if  to  obtain  precise- 
ness makes  them  more  costly. 

3.  That  they  are  so  open-ended  that  a student  or  educator  can,  by  his  own 
creativity  or  ingenuity,  originate  experiments  beyond  the  software. 

If  a product  can  do  all  these  things,  we  know  that  the  product  then  can  place 
students  into  situations  from  which  they  can  only  escape  by  "learning";  thus  placing 
teachers  in  situations  from  which  they  can  only  escape  by  "teaching". 

From  the  viewpoint  of  educational  economics the  relevancy  of  the  Fluid 

Power  hardware  to  today's  educational  problem  is  simple they  must  provide  a means 

: ^ 

to  educate  more  students  faster  and  at  lower  initial  cost  than  traditional  methods. 
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Right  now  the  major  gap  between  education  and  industry  is  that  the  young  man 
coming  out  of  school  is  not  familiar  with  Fluid  Power  Hardware  and  totally  lacks  the 
knowledge  and  ability  to  make  a circuit  work.  A good  part  of  the  reason  is  because  the 
wrong  (low  bid)  hardware  is  used  by  education. 

Speaking  of  bids  and  low  bids,  you  all  know  that  we  did  not  low  bid  ourselves 
to  the  moon  landings.  In  relation  to  the  dollars  involved  in  other  national  commitments, 
the  moon  venture  was  "high-bid". 

In  relation  to  the  state -of-the-ort  advances  while  perusing  the  moon  landing, 

(teflon,  propulsion  systems,  new  metals,  etc.)  which  are  applicable  for  our  total  popula- 
tion, (flexibility  and  application)  or  multi -industrial  usage,  the  prorated  cost,  in  terms 
of  application  areas,  the  moon  effort  made  the  venture  a low  cost  investment  in  raising 
our  standard  of  living. 
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If  you  consider  the  individual  instruments  or  components  that  were  purchased 
for  the  systems  that  made  the  moon  shot  possible,  they  were  certainly  procured  on  a "low- 
bid"  basis  - but  only  after  the  specification  standards  had  been  raised  to  the  point  where 
the  low  cost  commercial  items  could  not  compete  in  meeting  the  objective  requirements. 

This  resulted  in  a "high  cost",  "low-bid"  purchase  on  a competitive  specification  basis. 

Therefore,  when  the  dollars  involved  in  acquiring  Fluid  Power  Hardware  products 
place  you  in  a "high  bid"  situation  when  compared  to  the  dollars  committed  for  other 
educational  programs  (Arts  & Sciences,  etc.)  or  maybe  even  other  areas  of  technical 
education,  make  sure  the  hardware  can  stand  the  ultimate  test  of  superiority  in  porfornr  .nee, 
service,  concept  and  specification. 

When  the  facility  flexibility,  and  multi -department  a I usage  of  hardware  systems 
is  considered,  the  high  cost  product,  prorated  over  the  multi -departmental  application. 
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makes  "bench  top"  learning  a low  cost  investment  in  facility  and  program  flexibility.  . 

If  Individual  systems  or  components  are  to  be  evaluated  for  implementation  Into  I 

a curriculum,  then  everyone  should  be  cognizant  of  the  higher  standards  and  specifications  | 

s 
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of  the  products  which  create  a high -cost  environment  that  is  subject  to  low-bid  techniques 
only  if  the  competition  can  meet  the  specifications; 

1 . Software  coordinated  open-endedness. 

2.  Longer  product  warranty. 

3.  Fullest  range  of  experimental  capabilities. 

4.  Fullest  range  of  construction  and  component  specifications. 

5.  portable  or  mobile  features  to  insure  facility  flexibility. 

To  illustrate  further,  let  me  point  out  that  we  do  not  trust  our  health  to  low-bid 
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medicine.  The  general  practitioner  may  diagnose  and  prescribe  medicine  for  certain  heart 
ailments  - but  the  specialist  will  certainly  perform  the  transplant.  Have  you  thought 
obout  the  associated  price  tags? 

In  some  respects,  the  chiropractor  imitates  the  function  of  a doctor  - and  serves 
a useful  purpose.  At  least  until  a particular  patient  requires  internal  treatment  as  well 
as  external  manipulation  - then  the  chiropractor's  capabilities  are  not  open-ended  for 
the  need. 

There  are  certainl*'  many  pieces  of  hardware  that  can  be  generally  used  in  an 
educational  program.  For  the  most  part,  "hardware"  is  possive  - not  functional  in  terms 
of  student  involvement.  It  is  only  through  a specialized  system  designed  for  educational 
purposes,  and  augmented  with  comprehensive  software  that  the  student  is  stimulated  to 
learn  and  experience  the  "thing"  under  study. 
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Yes,  specialists  do  cost  money;  therefore,  we  must  be  careful  in  trusting  our 


/ 
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education  to  "low-bid"  techniques. 

Only  insofar  as  we  wont  to  jeopardize  the  success  of  our  educational  programs. 

If  identifiable  skit  Uevels  ore  our  educational  objectives,  then  certainly  there  ore  s>^tem 
or  component  specifications  that  can  help  insure  success.  Let  us  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  these  specifications  in  meeting  our  objectives.  Set  these  specifications  out  as 
the  standards.  If  more  than  one  manufacturer  con  meet  the  requirement,  then  we  foster 
free  and  competitive  enterprise  in  a true  sense  of  the  concept. 

"Low-bid"  is  to  education  as  chiropractor  is  to  doctor.  It  applies  up  to  a point; 

that  point  being  when  we  cease  to  train  people  and  begin  allowing  them  to  "learn  by  doing" 
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so  they  become  free  and  independent  thinkers.  You  can  train  a wild  animal  - certainly 
man  the  animal  deserves  more.  There  are  many  passive  hardware  components  that  can  be 
bought  on  a "low-bid"  basis  with  the  objective  of  training,  but  let's  admit  - education 
is  a "high -cost"  environment.  To  rationalize  the  environment  as  adaptable  to  "low-bid" 
procurement  is  a fallacy.  To  accept  competitive  specifications  on  a "low-bid"  basis  is 
both  real  and  in  keeping  with  the  American  fi'ee-enterprise  s)^tem. 

There  is  one  other  very  important  factor  that  is  not  tied  in  as  often  as  I would 
like  it  to  be.  It  is  the  understanding  of  you,  the  educator,  that  the  student  when  you 
get  him  has  been  taught  how  incompetent  he  is. 

A student  entering  a vocational  school  today  has  for  twelve  years  been  told 
how  inadequate  he  is.  Seldom  did  any  teachers  emphasize  and  build  upon  what  the  student 
did  right.  The  teacher  always  was  looking  for  one  thing  in  every  examination  taken  — 


errors. 


The  student  went  to  elementary  school  for  six  years  to  overcome  his  ignorance. 


This  qualified  him  for  two  years  of  junior  high  to  continue  overcoming  his  ignorance. 
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This  in  turn  entitled  him  to  four  more  years  of  overcoming  his  ignorance  in  high  school. 

After  spending  twelve  years  in  a system  which  assumes  his  Ignorance  and  emphasizes 
his  errors,  It  is  quite  understandable  that  he  feels  incompetent.  After  twelve  years  of 
exposure  to  teachers  who  assume  that  only  they  know  enough  to  make  important  contri- 
butions to  the  classroom,  it  Is  quite  understandable  that  when  you  get  this  boy,  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  take  the  initiative  from  you. 

My  point  Is  that  when  you  obtain  students  who  are  generally  at  a loss  to  take 
the  initiative.  It  Is  imperative  that  you,  the  vocational  educator  , put  him 
into  a situation  wliere  he  can  only  escape  by  'Mearnlng'*  ...  getting  involved  . . . doing 
it  himself. 

V\^en  students  have  an  opportunity  to  "learn  by  doing*'  some  amozing  things  happen 
one  important  thing  would  be  - - again,  my  opinion  - - less  power  and  demonstration 
movements  in  those  schools  who  were  involved  in  the  "learn  by  doing"  concept. 

The  teaching  profession  at  all  Instructional  levels  has  long  been  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  effectively  developing  the  learning  and  creative  thought  processes  of 
students.  The  basic  and  time-worn  approach  to  education  has  been  embodied  in  the 
demonstration -lecture  system,  basically  involving  the  imposition  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
instructor  onto  the  student. 

The  conventional  demonstration -lecture  approach  or  "force  feeding"  of  a group  of 
students  by  an  instructor  involved  several  acknowledged  shortcomings.  First,  each  of 
the  students  in  a lecture  group  are  carried  at  the  instructional  poce  of  the  teacher  with 
virtually  no  concessions  made  for  Individual  students  who  are  unable  to  grasp  the  subject 
matter  at  the  teacher's  pace  and  with  no  inducements  made  for  the  more  rapid  advance- 
ment of  individual  students  capable  of  digesting  material  at  a more  rapid  rate.  Second, 


the  lecture  system  does  little  to  encourage  leorning  or  learning  how  to  learn  by  individuals 
in  the  group.  The  knowledge  of  the  instructor  is  directed  to  the  students,  as  a group. 

This  knowledge  is  imposed  upon  each  student,  absorbed  or  digested  by  some  and  lost  to 
others.  The  long  rcnge  result  of  the  lecture  system  is  to  essentially  foster  the  mediocrity 
of  the  entire  student  group. 

In  the  imposed  knowledge  approach  to  education,  the  use  of  hardware  is  frequently 
employed  to  demonstrate  various  phenomena.  This  hardware  may  take  the  form  of  rudi- 
mentary devices  or  sophisticated  precision  laboratory  equipment.  However,  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  aid  used  in  teaching  demonstrations,  the  individual  student  is  permitted 
only  to  observe  that  which  is  demonstrated*  He  has  virtually  no  opportunity  to  pursue 
personal  inquiries  or  understanding  of  that  which  is  being  demonstrated  because  the 
apparatus  wos  not  specifically  designed  for  such  use.  The  student  is,  in  effect,  isolated 
h’om  the  full  development  of  his  mental  processes  in  relation  to  the  aid  before  him  at  his 
own  rate  and  under  his  own  mode  of  learning* 

At  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  and  Exposition  on  Education  and  Training,  August 
12-15,  1968,  in  New  York  City,  the  following  comments  were  made  by  speaker,  Harry  A. 
Becker,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut: 

"There  is  considerable  knowledge  about  how  teochers  spend  their  time. 

The  larger  port  of  the  school  day— about  60% — is  spent  in  giving  infor- 
mation. Much  of  the  rest  of  the  time  teachers  spend  with  pupils,  is 
used  for  an  assortment  of  clerical,  housekeeping  and  monitorial  duties. 

Assuming  thot  this  information  is  accurate,  there  is  little  time  re- 
maining for  other  duties.  . . When  the  present  use  of  teacher  time  is 
analyzed,  the  following  conclusions  are  very  clear:  Much  of  the  work 
and  services  now  performed  by  teachers  would  be  done  as  well  or  better 
by  other  personnel  with  less  training  or  could  be  provided  technologi- 
cally by  the  use  of  available  equipment. " 


The  basic  shortcomings  of  the  demonstration -lecture  system  of  education  and  the 
physical  material  used  for  demonstrative  purposes  in  such  systems  have  led  us  to  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  equipment  that  is  designed  to  serve  not  as  visual  or  teaching  aids 
but  direct  aids  to  “learning".  Our  systems,  therefore,  are  designed  to  help  students, 
individually,  to  learn  how  to  learn.  Our  systems  will  improve,  simplify  and  accelerate 
the  learning  process  of  individual  students  in  accordance  with  his  indi  /idijol  ability  to 
absorb.  Our  systems  wilt  also  enable  the  individual  to  utilize  to  the  fullest,  his  undirected 
creative  talents  and  ingenuity  in  dealing  with  the  individual  systems  and  to  apply  the 
developed  *earniing  techniques. 
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A.  Problem 


One  of  the  major  problems  within  the  Florida  Public  School  System  is 
estimating  and  projecting  the  capital  and  operational  costs  of  educational 
programs.  This  problem  is  due,  mainly,  to  the  financial  accounting  and  budgeting 
systems  which  are  oriented  to  the  fiscal  appropriation  structure  for  management 
control  purposes  rather  than  toward  education^  program  accounting.  Host  school 
districts  find  it  appropriate  and  necessary  (by  statute)  to  use  organizational  and 
object  class  categorizations  (such  as  personnel  services,  maintenance,  etc,) 
for  a financial  reporting  and  budgeting  system. 

In  view  of  increasing  student  enrollments,  increasing  demands  by  employers 
for  their  occupational  skills,  and  the  necessity  of  allocating  scarce  educational 
resources,  several  Important  questions  are  raised, 

1,  Do  the  existing  vocational-technical  education  programs  provide  positive 
cost-utility  relationships? 

2,  Can  a cost-effect'*  ^eness  analysis  be  used  to  develop  optimum  utilization 
models  in  terms  of  human  resources  (staff)  and  space  facilities? 

3,  Can  a cost-utility  analysis  be  an  effective  technique  for  educational  planners 
at  local  edciool  system  level  to  use  as  a conceptual  tool  to  develop  a planning, 
programming,  budgeting  system? 


B*  Objective  and  Design 

The  purposes  of  this  sfudy  were  threefold;  first,  to  examine  the  public 
and  private  costs  and  utility  aspects  of  selected  vocational-technical  education 
• programs  offered  by  two  area  vocational-technical  schools;  second,  to  develop 
formulae  which  can  be  used  by  educational  administrators  for  planning  optimum 
allocation  of  staff,  facilities,  finances,  and  other  resources,  and,  third,  to 


provide  the  basic  ccuceptual  tooXs  fo^  future  iiDpleinentatio®  of  a pldnuins* 
programming*  budgeting  system  (PPBS). 

The  study  examined  social  and  economic  factors  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  the  degree  to  ^ich  graduates  of  selected  vocational-technical 
programs  assume  occupational  earning  levels  in  business  and  industry 
for  which  the  objectives  or  the  programs  were  designed; 
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2.  the  public  and  private  economic  costs  per  student  of  the  programs; 

3.  the  cost-utility  model  as  a conceptual  tool  for  the  design  and 
implementation  of  a planning*  prograomiing*  budgeting  system. 


TWO  aspects  of  utility  were  considered:  (1)  Ihe  utility  of  programs 

in  terms  of  monetary  return  on  investment  to  the  public  or  society;  and  (2) 
private  monetary  returns  to  an  individual  graduate  of  the  programs* 

The  final  sets  of  calculations  involve  the  computing  of  cost-utility 
ratios  between:  (1)  Private  costs  and  utility  (CU_)>  end  (2)  Public  costs 
and  utility  (CU  .).  ^ 

pD 

C.  Findings 

Private  Rate  of  Return*  The  1968  graduate  of  selected  programs 
(Electronics  Technology)  has  invested  approximately  two  years  of  foregone 
earnings  and  direct  costs  totaling  $5815.  In  return  he  received  average 
earnings  of  $2313  greater  than  he  would  have  had  he  continued  as  an  unskilled 
manufacturing  worker. 

These  two  factors  are  used  in  the  computation  of  a cost/utility  ratio 
which  yields  a figure  useful  for  comparison  of  the  program's  relative 
effectiveness  over  previous  years  and  relative  utility  value*  limited  to  the 
monetary  aspects*  with  other  educational  programs.  The  1968  graduate  yields 
a cost-utility  ratio  of  2.51.  This  ratio  number  is  also  equivalent  to  the 
number  of  years  it  will  take  the  graduate  to  receive  a return  of  $5815  or  "total 
return"  on  his  Investment.  This  rate  of  return  assumes  that  the  graduate  has  no 
further  increases  in  earnings  during  the  2.5  year  period  following  his  graduation. 
Since  this  is  a rather  weak  as8uiiq>tion  in  that  the  graduate  will  more  likely 
receive  pay  raises  during  this  ti^*  the  rate  of  return  is  probably  conservative. 

Public  Rate  of  Return.  The  return  to  the  public  on  its  investment  in 
vocational-technical  education  programs  was  also  raised  as  a question  for 
investigation  in  this  study. 

The  public  (or  society)  invested  $1597  over  a period  of  two  years  in  a 
1968  graduate's  program.  For  this  investment  the  public  received  in  the  form  of 
additional  ta^s  paid  by  the  graduate  during  his  first  year  of  employment  $548. 

The  cost-utility  ratio  indicates  a period  of  less  than  three  years  in  which  the 
graduate  will  return  society's  investment  of  $1597*  assuming  that  the  j;raduate 
has  no  increase  in  earnings  during  this  time  period.  Again  this  assumjition 
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being  unlikely,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  graduate  will  return  the  iaveatnent 
to  the  public  in  an  even  shorter  period  of  time.  The  public  rate  of  return  of 
34.3%  is  also  based  on  the  first  year  earnings  after  graduation. 

Another  important  result  of  the  research  was  the  verification  of  the 
theory  that  cost*effectiveness  procedures  allow  the  forecasting  of  the  costs  of 
new  programs  over  a period  of  years.  Many  mistakes  have  been  made  In  the  past 
because  of  a failure  to  take  into  account  the  cost,  in  future  years,  of  programs 
that  are  attractive  superficially,  but  that,  eventually,  prove  to  be  bad 
educational  investments. 

Cost-effectiveness  procedures  can  be  valuable  in  comparing  the  benefits 
that  may  accrue  from  the  more  efficient  utilisation  of  vocational-technical 
school  facilities  by  use  of  the  facilities  after  hours  for  adult  education  or 
other  programs,  or  through  the  lengthening  of  the  present  school  year. 

A conclusion  of  direct  relevance  to  PPBS  is  that  cost-effectiveness  an- 
alysis can  become  a tool  in  manpower  planning.  The  author  is  a firm  advocate  of 
manpower  planning  and  the  rational  adaption  of  our  system  of  education  and  training 
to  the  needs  of  the  economic  systmn.  Xt  seems  absurd  to  invest,  annually,  more 
than  $48  billion  in  human  capital  without  asking  whether , from  an  economic  stand- 
point, this  money  could  not  be  allocated  more  efficiently.  (This  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  asserting  that  the  only  criterion  to  be  used  is  the  investment 
or  productivity  criterion.) 

Xt  should  be  emphasized  that  vocational-technical  area  schools  must  begin 
keeping  cost  data  and  pertinent  information  which  relate  to  productivity  in  educa- 
tion. The  data  should  be  kept  at  the  school  level.  Only  then  can  covqparisons  be- 
tween alternative  vocational-technical  programs  or  courses  become  routine  procedures* 

The  extent  to  which  the  author  has  refined  program  cost  analysis  makes  it 
unfeasible  to  inq»lement  manual  methods— especially  the  assignment  of  facility, 
furniture,  and  equipment  depreciation  costs— to  a given  program  course.  Xt  should 
prove  extremely  helpful  to  introduce  and  to  rely  on  electronic  data  processing 
systems  to  perform  cost  studies. 

0.  Conclusions 


Concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  training-earnings  profiles  which  have 
been  constructed,  it  can  be  said  that  they  have  two  noteworthy  implications  for 
administrators  a^  top-level  decision-makers  in  vocational-technical  education. 

A.  Tlie  private  rate  of  return  on  "educational  investment"  in  vocational- 
technical  education  in  Florida  is  astonishingly  high; 

B.  all  (public)  cost-utility  ratios  (c/u)  indicate  a positive  rate  of  return. 

Xf  monetary  indices  are  accepted  as  a measure  of  effectiveness,  then,  given 
the  excellent  performance  of  graduatescof  area  vocational-technical  schools  in  the 
labor  market,  extra  public  funds  should  be  distributed  toward  vocational-technical 
education  in  order  to  maximize  private  and  public  benefits.  Xf  educational  decision 
makers  are  really  concerned  with  earnings,  employment,  and  maximizing  benefits,  then 
the  expansion  of  training  in  vocational-technical  area  schools  throughout  Florida 
should  be  given  high  priority. 
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Badcground  of  the  Study 


Vocational  behavior  vlei/ed  developmen tally  provides  one  of  the  most 
Intriguing  areas  of  Investigation  which  have  Immediate  relevance  to 
vocational  education.  Since  Glnzberg  et.al.  In  1951  Introduced  the  notion 
of  vocational  behavior  as  a developmental  process  a number  of  conceptual 
frameworks  have  been  formulated  In  an  attempt  to  explain  this  process. 

Notably,  those  frameworks  which  enjoy  the  greatest  popularity  are  those 
which  were  formulated  and  validated  upon  groups  of  primarily  the  academically- 
oriented  adolescent  and/or  adult.  Primary  examples  In  this  category  are 
those  of  Super  et.al.  at  Columbia  Teachers  College,  Holland  at  the  American 
College  Testing  Program,  Roe  and  Tledeman  et.al.  at  Harvard,  and  Lohnes  ' 
et.al.  at  Project  Talent  and  University  of  Buffalo. 

To  test  some  of  the  major  hypotheses  growing  out  of  these  frameworks 
an  eleven-year  longitudinal  study  has  been  Initiated  by  the  Department  of 
Vocational  Education  at  Penn  State.  The  rationale  for  this  investigation 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  in  order  for  there  to  be  valid  interpretation 
of  these  theoretical  frames  for  vocational  education,  student  samples 
representing  a wide  range  of  interests,  abilities,  family  status  and 
occupational  aspirations  must  be  selected  for  validation  purposes.  As 
the  first  step  toward  this  end  between  January  and  July  1969  a variety  of 
data  describing  many  characteristics  of  about  1200  students  enrolled  in 
the  ninth  grade  at  three  junior  high  schools  in  Altoona,  Pennsylvania  was 
collected.  These  data  included:  sex;  age;  choice  of  course  of  study  for 

10th,  11th  and  12th  grades;  tentative  occupational  choice,  both  ideal  and 
realistic;  tentative  plans  for  college;  scores  for  each  of  the  nine 
aptitudes  of  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery;  vocational  maturity  score 
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based  on  Crltes*  Vocational  Development  Inventory;  scores  for  each  of 
seven  occupational  values  as  measured  by  the  Occupational  Values  Inventory 
(Interest  and  Satisfaction;  Demand;  'alary;  Personal  Goal;  Prestige; 
Advancement;  and  Preparation  and  Ability);  teachers'  grades  attained  in 
eighth  and  ninth  grades;  father's  and  mother's  occupational  and  educational 
level;  socio-economic  level  of  the  family;  and  a variety  of  other  biographi- 
cal and  psychological  data. 

A plan  has  been  developed  to  follow  these  youngsters  during  a ten- 
year  period  during  which  additional  educational,  psychological,  biographical, 
job  satisfaction  and  performance,  job  mobility  and  occupational  pattern 
data  will  be  collected.  Generally,  it  is  envisioned  that  a variety  of 
developmental  hypotheses  may  be  tested  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
follow-up.  A second  group  of  ninth  graders  from  another  Pennsylvania 
city,  of  similar  size  and  character  has  been  selected  as  part  of  the  total 
study.  Similar  data  will  be  collected  for  this  group  as  the  Altoona 
group.  The  purpose  of  the  ten-year  follow-up  of  the  second  group  is  to 
validate  hypothesis  tests  performed  on  the  first  group. 

These  investigators  feel  that  one  of  the  more  interesting  areas  for 
exploration  within  the  developmental  framework  of  the  to'.al  study  is  that 
of  vocational  maturity.  The  first  explicit  statement  of  this  concept  was 
made  by  Super  in  1955,  and  he  defined  it  as,  “the  place  reached  on  the 
continuura  of  vocational  development  from  exploration  to  decline  (Super,  1955).“ 
There  were  five  dimensions  along  which  Super  hypothesized  vocational  maturity 
could  develop:  orientation  to  vocational  choice;  information  and  planning; 

consistency  of  vocational  choice;  crystallization  of  traits;  and  wisdom 


of  vocational  choice. 


since  Super  presented  the  first  formal  description  of  the  concept 
several  investigators  have  explored  the  five  dimensions  of  vocational 
maturity  (Nelson,  1956;  Crites,  1965;  Gribbons  and  Lohnes,  1968).  The 
little  empirical  evidence  available  suggests  that  there  is  some  substan- 
tiation to  the  concept  and  also  to  its  multidimensionality.  There  exists 
little  empirical  evidence  to  validate  the  concept  of  vocational  maturity 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  research  essential  to  test  it — longitudinal 
studies.  The  refinement  of  developmental  frameworks  can  only  be  done  through 
longitudinal  research.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  programmatic 
effort  described  in  this  first  section  is  to  generate  and  test  developmental 
hypotheses  originating  from  vocational  psychologists  and  sociologists. 

The  Problem 

The  purpose  of  the  study  reported  herein  was  to  apply  the  concept  of 
vocational  maturity  in  a real  school  situation,  and  attempt  to  discover 
those  factors  related  to  it.  If  one  were  to  hypothesize  as  to  the 
differential  vocational  maturity  scores  between  specified  groups  of  the 
ninth  grade  pupil  population  one  might  propose: 

1.  Sex  is  unrelated  to  vocational  maturity,  since  Crites  (1965, 
p.  23)  has  written,  "Evidently,  sex  is  not  a very  significant 
factor  in  the  maturation  of  these  verbal  aspects  of  vocational 
maturity.” 

2.  Those  who  elect  to  enter  a three-year  vocational  or  technical 
curriculum  in  grades  10-12  should  be  more  vocationally 
mature  than  those  who  do  not  since  they  have  made  an 
occupationally  relevant  commitment,  whereas  the  other 

ninth  graders  have  not.  Super's  five  dimensions  of  vocational 
maturity  describe  the  kinds  of  activity  which  should  be 
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undertaken  by  a youngster  who  makes  such  an  occupationally 
relevant  commitment,  of  which  other  students  may  not  even 
be  aware. 

3.  Those  students  who  have  plans  to  attend  college  should  be 
less  vocationally  mature  than  those  who  have  no  college 
plans  since  the  former  may  be  able  to  postpone  occupationally 
relevant  commitments  for  at  least  four  more  years. 

4.  The  more  Intelligent  students  should  be  less  vocationally 
mature  than  those  of  lesser  Intelligence,  since  the  former 
are  more  apt  to  seek  out  an  abstract  life  style,  unsulted 
to  early  consideration  of  vocational  commitment. 

The  Investigators,  aware  of  the  paucity  of  empirical  evidence  currently 
available  to  support  these  hypotheses,  chose  to  explore  In  a linear 
regression  model,  which  of  the  factors  above  were  related  to  vocational 
maturity  as  measured  by  the  VM  score  of  Crltes*  Vocational  Development 
Inventory  (Crltes,  1965). 

Procedures 

The  statistical  technique  utilized  In  the  analysis  of  the  data  was 
the  multiple  linear  regression  procedure  described  by  Hallberg  (1968) . 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  the  multiple  linear  regression  model  Is  the 
feature  of  partlalllng  out  the  effects  of  k~l  Independent  variables, 
resulting  In  the  isolation  of  the  unique  contribution  to  the  dependent 
variable  made  by  the  kth  Independent  variable.  In  addition  to  the 
Independent  variables  mentioned  previously  (sex,  college/non-college, 
vocatlonal/non'vocatlonal,  and  Intelligence),  father's  education  was 
also  Included.  The  dependent  variable  was,  to  repeat,  the  VM  score  of 
the  Vocational  Development  Inventory. 
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Of  the  approximately  1200  ninth  graders  In  the  original  sample,  969 
were  retained  for  the  first  analysis  (the  total  group) . Based  upon  the 
results  of  the  total  group  analysis,  two  other  separate  analyses  were 
run,  one  for  males  only  (N=486),  and  the  other  for  females  only  (N=*483). 

The  observed  mean  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  General  Ability  score 
attained  by  the  group  was  94.67,  about  average  when  compared  to  ninth 
grade  norms.  The  mean  VM  score  for  the  group,  however,  fell  at  about  the 
mean  for  eighth  graders  in  the  norm  group  (Crltes,  1965,  p.  24).  Crltes 
reports  a mean  VM  score  for  eighth  graders  of  35.07  and  for  ninth  graders 
of  36.50.  The  mean  VM  score  for  this  Altoona  sample  was  35.08. 

Results 

1.  Analysis  of  total  sample.  Of  the  five  independent  variables 
Intelligence  as  measured  by  GATB  G,  college/non-college  and  sex  were 
statistically  significant  predictors  of  VM  score  (corrected  multiple  R 
of  .47) . The  more  Intelligent  youngster  obtained  the  higlier  VM  score, 
intelligence  contributing  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  predictable 
variance  in  VM  score.  Females  scored  higher  than  males,  sex  contributing 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  predictable  VM  score  variance.  Youngsters  who 
stated  a preference  to  attend  college  scored  higher  than  those  who  did 
not,  college/non-college  contributing  about  10  per  cent  of  the  predicatable 
VM  score  variance. 

2.  Analysis  of  females  only.  College/non-college  and  intelligence 
were  the  only  statistically  significant  contributors  to  the  girls*  variance 
in  VM  score.  The  more  Intelligent  girls  obtained  the  higher  VM  scores, 
and  those  who  indicated  a preference  to  attend  college  scored  higher  than 
those  who  did  not.  Intelligence  contributed  55  percent  of  the  predictable 
VM  score  variance  (corrected  multiple  R of  .43),  and  college/non-college 


contributed  about  15  percent. 
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3*  Analysis  of  the  males  only.  As  In  the  second  analysis,  intelli- 
gence  and  college/non-college  were  statistical!  ly  significant  contributors 
to  the  prediction  of  VM  scores.  The  regressiotis  were  found  to  be  in  the 
same  directions  as  #2  for  each  of  the  variables,  the  corrected  multiple 
R being  .49.  GATB  G accounted  for  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
predictable  variance  in  the  VM  score  for  the  boys,  and  college/non~college 
accounted  for  about  ten  percent. 

Discussion 

Based  upon  the  results  of  the  concurrent  data  analyses  performed  in 
this  study  there  are  several  interesting  areas  to  be  explored  over  time — 
will  the  college/non-college  relationship  to  VM  score  change  over  time 
(and  if  so,  in  what  direction?);  in  being  exposed  to  occupationally  relevant 
courses  of  study,  will  the  rate  of  vocational  maturity  for  the  vocational 
youngsters  increase? 

As  an  initial  look  at  the  1969  Altoona  group  of  ninth  graders,  this 
study  should  act  as  a basis  for  generation  of  hypotheses.  To  the  degree 
it  assists  in  the  formulation  of  reasonable  developmental  hypotheses  it 
will  contribute  substantially  to  the  programmatic  effort  described 


previously. 
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The  Prohlera 


One  year  ago,  at  the  last  AVA  Convention,  my  former  colleagues 
Dr.  Jerone  Moss  and  Dr.  Brandon  Smith  of  the  Minne^iota  Researc  x Co- 
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ordinating  Unit  in  Vocational  Education  reported  on  the  first  two  studies 
in  a programmatic  effort  to  develop  an  empirical  procedure  for  identi- 
fying and  determining  the  structure  of  technical  concepts  possessed  hy 
selected  workers. 

The  study  I am  reporting  today  is  the  third  study  in  the  series 
designed  to  test  the  empirical  procedures  utility  for  identifying  the 
technical  conceptual  structure  which  discriminated  "between  grotps  of 
workmen  in  the  radio  communications  repair  occipation  who  performed 
similar  on-the-Joh  tasks  at  different  levels  of  proficiency.  The 
associative  procedure  was  also  used  to  determine  differences  "between 
workmen  in  the  radio  and  television  repair  occupation  and  the  radio 
communications  repair  occupation,  two  different  "but  closely  related 
occupations,  and  to  identify  a common  or  composite  conceptual  structure 
for  com"bined  groups  of  workmen  from  the  two  related  occipations.  This 
study,  the  third  in  a series  of  three  studies,  was  predicated  upon  a 
free  association  methodology  which  was  developed  and  used  "by  the  first 
two  studies  to  identify  the  technical  associative  conceptual  structures 
of  groups  of  flexible  and  inflexible  radio  and  television  repairmen. 

Underlying  the  series  of  studies  was  the  need  for  techniques  to 
accurately  and  precisely  identify  the  cognitive  competencies  actually 
required  for  satisfactory  joh  perfomance.  A methodology  for  curriculum 
content  identification  and  organization  should  eliminate  or  greatly 
reduce  the  su"bjective,  inferential,  and  introspective  aspects  of  techniques 
currently  "being  employed  for  curriculum  development.  An  estimate  of  the 
accuracy  or  precision  of  an  o"bJective  methodology  should  "be  reflected  in 
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identical  or  very  similar  results  when  two  independent  attempts  are  made 
to  analyze  occupations  and  organize  content* 

Rationale 

The  associative  theory  of  verbal  behavior  espoused  by  James  Beese 
at  Johns  Hc^kins  Iftiiversity,  Bertram  Garsltof  and  John  Kiston  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Paul  Johnson  at  the  Iftiiversity  of  Minnesota 
provided  the  rationale  for  the  series  of  studies*  A basic  premise  o£ 
the  associative  theory  is  that  an  individual's  cognitive  domain  Is 
composed  of  many  systems  or  substructures,  each  substructure  representing 
the  associative  relationships  among  particular  concepts*  Concepts  are 
publically  represented  by  words*  That  is  to  say,  terms  or  words  can  be 
viewed  as  verbal  labels  for  underlying  concepts* 

One  of  the  conceptual  substructures  for  workmen  is  their  technical 
conceptual  structure*  This  technical  conceptual  structure,  representing 
the  body  of  knowledge  for  an  occupation,  is  conposed  of  concepts  > which 
are  the  psychological  meanings  of  the  things,  processes  and  units  of 
measure  of  the  occupation*  An  individual's  technical  conceptual  structure 
is  an  Integrated  network  of  concepts*  The  position  of  a particular 
concept  In  the  st3ructure  is  dependent  upon  Its  functional  relationship 
to  other  concepts* 

Appendix  1 is  an  illustration  of  a technical  conceptual  structure. 
This  conceptual  map  was  developed  by  our  empirical  process*  Each  circle 
represents  a technical  concept  and  the  word  in  or  next  to  the  circle  is 
the  symbol  the  workers  use  to  label  the  concept*  Note  that  the  map  is 
a hierarchical  arrangement  of  progressively  differentiated  concepts* 

The  circles  at  the  bottom  of  the  structure  represent  relatively  low 


leveli  i^eclfic  concepts  | while  circles  at  higher  levels  represent  higher- 
orderi  more  Inclusive  concepts  which  subsume  the  common  meanings  of 
the  concepts  beneath  them.  The  single  concept  at  the  peak  of  the  structure 
Is  the  highest-orderi  most  Inclusive  concept  possessed  by  a particular 
group  of  workers. 

The  source  of  data  for  technical  conc^tual  maps  are  workmen 
performing  satisfactorily  In  an  occupation  and  who  have  acquired  the 
verbed  tags  for  Identifying  their  technical  concepts.  The  way  In  which 
this  source  of  data  has  been  accessed  Is  thrqught  the  use  of  a free- 
assoclatlon  Instaniment  which  Is  used  to  elicit  the  associative  meaning 
of  technical  concepts. 

Note  In  the  Illustration  (Appendix  S)  that  the  associative  meaning 

of  a concept  Is  defined  as  the  total  tree  associative  response  distribution 

which  Is  e3.1clted  by  a given  stimulus  word.  The  rei^onse  words  given  first 

In  the  list  represent  concepts  closer  to  the  stimulus  word-concept  In 

associative  meaning  and  In  the  Individual’s  conceptual  structure  than 

responses  given  later.  Closeness,  proximity,  or  associative  relatedness 

between  any  two  concepts  can  thus  be  detemlned  by  ^ tabulation  or 

% 

collating  procedure  used  on  the  two  response  distributions  elicited 
by  two  stimulus  word-concepts.  The  tabulation  procedures  can  be  used  on 
a response  distribution  given  by  an  individual,  or  one  given  by  a group. 

The  result,  in  either  case,  is  an  index  of  the  relative  amount  of  overlap 
between  response  distributions  to  the  two  concepts.  The  greater  the 
overlap  or  similarity  between  the  free  response  distributions,  the  greater 
the  associative  relatedness  of  the  concepts,  and  the  closer  they  are  in 
the  conceptual  structure.  Identical  response  distributions  will  thus  be 
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obtained  only  for  two  identical  stimulus  word-concepts,  or  if  two 
stimulus  word-conc^ts  are  psychological  synonyms  and  appear  in  the  same 
conc^tual  environment. 

The  technical  vocabulary  and  technical  concepts  of  an  occupation 
can  he  determined  through  r^eated  administrations  of  a free  association 
instimment.  Each  time  the  instrument  is  administered,  new  responses  are 
obtained  and  these  are  added  to  the  list  of  stimulus  word-conc^ts 
prior  to  the  next  administration  of  the  instrument.  The  procedure,  if 
continued,  will  identify  all  of  the  major  technical,  word-concepts  in  an 
occupation. 

An  associative  structure  of  technical  concepts  can  be  generated, 
using  the  free  association  instrument,  for  an  individual  or  for  a group, 
by  calculating  a matrix  of  associative  relatedness  measures  between  all 
possible  pairs  of  word-conc^ts  used  as  stimuli  in  the  free  association 
instrument.  The  complex  structure  of  concepts  revealed  in  the  matrix 
can  be  simplified  by  various  types  of  multidimensional  solutions  to 
identify  higher-order,  more  inclusive  conc^ts  (i.e.,  concepts  which 
subsvime  the  common  meaning?  of  lower-order  concepts). 

a 

To  summarize,  then,  we  believe; 

1.  that  free  association  techniques  can  be  utilized  to  engpirically 
and  objectively  identify  the  associative  meaning— the  distribution 
of  free  response  words  elicited  by  stimulus  words— for  technical 
concepts  in  an  occupation; 

2,  that  the  associative  relatedness  in  the  meaning  of  technical 
concepts  can  be  estimated  by  an  index  of  the  amount  of  overlap 
in  response  distributions  to  pairs  of  technical  word-concepts 
used  as  stimuli; 
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3.  that  an  associative  stracture  of  technical  concepts  can  he 
generated,  using  a matrix  of  overlap  indices,  which  is  a 
hierarchically  arranged,  progressively  differentiated  and 
integrated  network  of  word-concepts  and  sets  of  word-concepts 
in  an  occupation;  and 

4.  that  this  technical  conceptual  strucutre,  or  map,  has  utility 
for  curriculum  development  because  it  represents  the  cognitive 
goals  of  instruction  and  provides  clues  regarding  the  sequence 
of  instruction* 

Methodology 

The  population  of  workers  in  the  three  studies  consisted  of  customer 

service  repairmen  who  were  (a)  journeymen  workers  with  at  least  three 

years  of  trade  experience,  (h)  removed  from  foimal  training  for  at  least 

two  years,  and  who  were  currently  etiployed  in  one  of  the  large  firms  in 

* 

the  I<4inneapolls-St*  Paul  area  which  (c)  had  comparable  facilities, 
operating  procedures,  and  salary  schedules,  and  (d)  ettployed  at  least 
nine  other  workers  on  the  same  payroll  job.  Firms  and  workers  were 
identified,  and  the  associative  data  were  obtained  at  one  time  for  all 
three  studies  to  Insure  identical  conditions  and  facilitate  within  and 
between  occupation  conparisons. 

A worker  identification  form  was  developed  and  used  by  immediate 
work  supervisors  to  define  “flexible”  and  "inflexible"  workmen  and  to 
select  from  the  population  a pui^sive  sample  of  four  flexible  and  four 
inflexible  workers.  ’^Flexible"  workers  were  defined  as  those  ^dio 
satisfactorily  performed  a greater  variety  of  repair  tasks.  "Inflexible" 
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workers  performed  the  fewest  variety  of  these  tasks*  Flexible  workers 
were  those  who  would  be  called  upon  to  repair  the  most  novel,  unusual 
or  complex  jobs  during  the  course  of  a work  day.  Inflexible  workers, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  those  least  likely  to  be  choosen  for  these  types 
of  jobs.  Background  information  on  the  workers  in  both  the  radio -TV  and 
radio  cotamunications  samples  revealed  that  they  were  very  similar  in 
terms  of  age,  length  of  occupational  experience,  and  in  amount,  kind 
and  recency  of  vocational  training, 

A saji^le  of  l8^  major  technical  words  was  randomly  selected  from  a 
larger  stratified  population  of  technical  words.  Of  the  sample  of  l84 
major  technical  words,  131  were  common  technical  words  to  the  radio  and 
television  and  radio  communications  occupations.  Twenty  of  the  general 
technical  words  were  randomly  selected  for  retest  purposes.  The  total 
sanqple  of  words  (N-184)  was  randomly  arranged  in  four  ways  to  create 
four  pairs  of  free  association  test  booklets.  The  pairs  of  booklets  were 
administered  to  pairs  of  flexible  and  Inflexible  workers  In  the  same 
firm  in  two,  two-hour  test  sessions  on  successive  days.  A tape  recorder, 

with  a signal  tone  replicated  at  one  minute  intervals,  was  used  to  control 

« 

the  response  time  per  stimulus  word. 

The  responses  to  each  word  by  the  four  workers  in  each  group  were 
then  combined.  In  this  spooling”  process , only  the  responses  given  by 
two  or  more  workers  in  the  grotqp  were  retained.  Thus,  the  **pool®d 
associative  meaning"  given  to  each  stimulus  word  by  each  group  eliminated 
individual,  idiosyncratic  responses;  it  resulted  in  a relatively  unbiased, 
salient,  agreed-upon,  rank-ordered  associative  meaning  for  each  stimulus 


word. 
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The  majority  of  calculations  In  the  t\ro  studies  used  a statistic 
called  the  Relatedness  Coefficient.  The  RC  is  a measure  of  the  extent 
to  which  two  response  distrihutions  overlap;  it  is  therefore  a measure 
of  the  associative  relatedness  of  two  concepts.  The  size  of  the  RC 
measure  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  psychological  distance  between 
the  two  concepts;  an  RC  of  .00  means  no  associative  relatedness  and  an 
RC  of  1.00  indicates  that  the  associative  meanings  of  the  two  concepts 
are  identical. 

RC  measures  were  first  calculated  between  the  pooled  response 
distributions  given  by  both  groins  of  workers  to  two  repeated  administra- 
tions of  twenty  identical  stimulus  words,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
reliability  of  free  association  responses. 

The  RC  statistic  was  then  used  to  calculate  measures  of  associative 
relationship  between  all  possible  pairs  of  pooled  response  distributions 
to  the  l84  stimulus  words  within  both  the  flexible  and  the  inflexible 
worker  groups.  This  resulted  In  two  l84  x l84  associative  structure 
matrices  which  provided  the  basic  data  for  identifying  the  conceptual 
structure  of  each  group. 

The  associative  stzucture  matrices  were  reduced  to  simple  hierarchical 
structure  by  principle  component  - varimax  factor  analysis  solutions,  A 
series  of  first  and  higher  order  associative  matrices  were  systematically 
identified  and  factor  analyzed  until  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  reduce 
the  number  of  higher-order,  Independent  concepts  through  factoring.  In 
this  manner,  hlerarachlcal  associative  conceptual  structures  were  identi- 
fied for  each  group  of  workers. 

The  label  for  each  higher-order  concept  was  Identified  by  an 
Internally  consistent  method  using  as  a base  the  pooled  associative 
meanings  of  stimulus  word-concepts.  In  theory,  if  a higher-order  concept 
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has  a label)  and  the  Initial  stimulus  word  list  was  exhaustive)  the 
pooled  associative  meaning  of  one  or  more  stimulus  words  would  match  the 
associative  meaning  of  the  higher-order  concepts  In  the  structure.  The 
label  for  the  higher-order  concept  would  then  be  that  stimulus  word  or 
words  which  most  closely  matched  It  In  pooled  associative  meaning.  Finally) 
HC  measures  were  used  to  compare  the  pooled  associative  meanings  possessed 
by  the  two  gi*oi^s  of  workers  for  the  same  stimulus  words. 

In  the  first  study  of  this  series  (an  unpublished  study  by  M:>ss 
and  Pucel)  the  associative  conceptual  structure  of  technical  concepts 
possessed  by  flexible  radio  and  television  r^alrmen  was  Identified  and 
the  reliability  and  face  validity  of  the  data  obtained  by  the  free  associa- 
tion procedure  was  assessed.  The  second  study  In  the  series  (an  unpub- 
lished doctoral  dissertation  by  Brandon  Smith)  I968)  developed  the 
associative  conc^tual  structure  of  Inflexible  radio  and  television 
r^almen  and  compared  the  flexible  and  Inflexible  structures  to  test 
the  sensitivity  and  further  estimate  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the 
free  association  procedure.  ThlS)  the  third  study)  replicated  the 
first  two  studies  and  Identified  the  associative  conc^tual  structures  of 
flexible  and  Inflexible  radio  communications  repairmen)  compared  the 
associative  structures  of  flexible  workers  In  the  two  related  occtq^tlonS) 
and  Identified  a composite  associative  conc^tual  structure  based  tpon 
highly  similar  associative  meanings  for  stimulus  words  common  to  both 
groups  of  flexible  workers. 

Resxxlts 

The  following  conclusions  are  based  upon  the  data  provided  by  this 
study.  Because  of  the  exploratory  nature  of  the  study,  these  conclusions 
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are  limited  by  (a)  the  particular  purposive  sample  of  workers  selected; 

(h)  the  particular  set  of  stimulus  words  selected;  and  (c)  the  operational 
procedures  used  to  define  associative  meaning  and  associative  structure. 

Replication  of  Prior  Studies 

First,  the  procedures  and  findings  of  the  first  two  studies  were 
replicated  in  this  study. 

1.  There  were  forty-four  stimulus  word-concepts,  out  of  a total 
of  l8U,  for  which  the  associative  meaning  of  flexible  and 
inflexible  radio  comamnicatlons  workers  sampled  in  this  study 
were  considered  significantly  different  (at  the  .05  level). 

2.  There  were  significant  differences  between  the  two  groins  of 

workers  in  the  average  length  of  their  response  distributions 

to  the  technical  words  used  as  stimuli.  On  the  average, 

flexible  workers  gave  a greater  number  of  total  responses,  and 

a greater  number  of  different  responses  than  the  inflexible 

workers.  There  was  also  a significant  difference  in  the 

average  amount  of  agreement  among  the  responses  given  by  the 

flexible  and  inflexible  workers;  the  flexible  workers  agreed 

* 

more  (longer  pooled  response  distributions)  than  the  inflexible 
workers . 

3.  There  was  a significant  difference  between  the  two  gro\:qps  of 
workers  in  the  size  and  usage  of  their  technical  associative 
vocabularies.  Flexible  workers  possessed  a proportionately 
larger  technical  vocabulaiy  than  inflexible  workers  in  relation 
to  their  respective  total  pooled  responses.  Twenty- two  words 
were  identified  as  being  used  in  disproportionate  ways  by  the 
grot^s.  (The  practical  significance  of  this  finding  was 
reflected  in  the  associative  conceptual  organization  of  the 
respective  grot^s  of  workers.) 
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k.  There  were  visible  differences  between  the  two  groups  in  the 
manner  in  which  th^  organized  concepts  (Appendix  4).  The 
associative  conceptual  structure  of  the  inflexible  workers ^ 
shown  here  on  the  bottom,  was  smaller  than  the  flexible  workers; 
(63  compared  to  77  different  technical  clusters)  it  was  organized 
at  a lower  level  of  conceptual  abstraction  than  flexible 
workers;  (three  versus  four  hierarchical  levels  of  conceptual 
clusters)  it  was  less  precisely  delineated  and  less  balanced. 

5.  The  technical  conceptual  structures  for  flexible  and  inflexible 
radio  communications  workers  appeared  to  be  only  slightly 
different  in  face  validity  as  determined  by  the  judgment  of 
electronic  experts. 

Both  stinxctures  appeared  to  be  technically  sound  and  logically 
defensible  according  to  the  experts,  but  the  structure  of  flexible 
workers  emphasized  technical  concepts  related  to  the  "transmission” 
aspects  of  radio  communications  repair  (typically  considered  the  more 
difficult  tasks  to  repair),  while  the  structure  of  inflexible  workers 
appeared  to  emphasize  the  "receiving"  aspects  of  radio  communications 
repair.  The  structures,  therefore,  seem  to  reflect  differences  in 
levels  of  technical  proficiency  of  the  two  groups  of  workers.  While 
both  stanictures  were  considered  inconplete,  this  was  expected  because 
of  the  limited  stimulus  word  list  used  in  the  study. 

Comparison  of  Workers  Across  Occupations 
Second,  the  flexible  workers  were  centred  across  occupations: 

6.  Thirty-five  stimulus  word-concepts  (approximately  twenty-seven 
percent)  of  the  sample  of  131  common  words  were  significantly 
different  in  associative  meaning  for  flexible  workers  in  the 
two  related  occupations  (at  the  .0?  level). 
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7«  There  were  significant  differences  "beiv/een  the  two  groups  of 
flexible  workers  in  the  average  length  of  their  response 
distributions  to  common  technical  stimulus  words.  On  the 
average,  flexible  radio  communications  workers  gave  a greater 
number  of  different  responses,  and  agreed  more  in  associative 
meaning,  than  the  flexible  radio  and  television  workers. 

8.  There  were  significant  differences  between  groups  of  flexible 
workers  in  the  size  and  usage  of  the  common  technical  vocabu- 
lary. Flexible  radio  communications  workers  possessed  a 
proportionately  larger  technical  vocabulary  in  relation  to 
their  total  pooled  responses.  Twenty-one  words  were  used  in 
di^roportionate  ways  by  the  two  groups  of  flexible  workers. 

9<  There  were  visible,  although  fine,  differences  between  flexible 
workers  in  their  technical  associative  conceptual  structuJ^es 
(Appendix  ^).  The  associative  structure  for  radio  communications 
workers,  shown  here  as  the  top  structure,  was  larger  (77  compared 
to  60  different  technical  clusters)  than  the  associative  stiucture 
of  radio  and  television  workers.  In  general,  both  groups  of 
flexible  workers  appeared  to  have  balanced,  closely  interrelated, 
hierarchical  networks  of  technical  clusters. 

10.  The  major  portion  of  the  technical  clusters  in  the  two  associa- 
tive stiuctures  were  labeled  differently  and  had  different 
associative  meaning  for  each  group.  Technical  experts  agreed 
that  both  structures  were  theoretically  consistent  and  logically 
defensible. 
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Identiflcation  of  a Composite  Associative  Structure 

11.  There  was  significantly  high  similarity  in  the  associative 

meaning  of  common  technical  word-concepts  for  flexible  workers 
in  the  two  occupations.  Forty-one  of  the  131  common  technical 
* word-concepts  were  significantly  similar  in  associative  meaning 
for  flexible  workers. 

12*  A single,  conposite  associative  concept»*"l  structure  for  the 

combined  gro\:qps  of  flexible  workers  \ms  identified  (Appendix  6). 

The  composite  structure  consisted  of  a total  of  seventeen 

^ * 

technical  clusters  hierarchically  organized  into  three  levels 
with  a single  subsuming  third  order  technical  cluster. 

13*  The  composite  associative  conceptual  structure  appeared  to  be 
a logical  and  technically  consistent  network  of  concepts. 
Electronic  experts  felt  that  the  conposite  structure  repre- 
sented clusters  of  concepts  common  to  the  two  related  occupa- 
tions at  a more  general  and  more  abstract  level*  The  experts 
agreed  that  the  conposite  structure  did  not  logically  draw 
conc^ts  from  any  particular  part  or  level  of  the  separate 
structures  for  flexible  workers,  but  rather  integrated  concepts 
from  all  levels  and  paHs  of  both  structures*  The  composite 
structure  was  considered  incomplete,  but  this  was  anticipated 
because  of  the  delimited  list  (Ij^l  words)  of  highly  similar 
word-concepts  used  to  generate  the  structure. 

This  study  was  one  in  a series  of  exploratory  studies  to  develop 
and  begin  to  test  an  empirical  procedure  for  identifying  technical 
associative  conceptual  structure.  While  the  findings  of  the  study  are 
limited  by  the  sampling  of  both  stimulus  words  and  workers,  the  results 
indicate  that  the  associative  procedures  are  both  sensitive  to  differences 


in  cognitive  "behavior  and  capable  of  providing  valid  and  reliable  data. 

The  replication  of  the  second  study  in  the  series  demonstrated  the 
sensitivity  of  the  procedure  to  detect  differences  in  the  associative 
meaning  and  organization  of  technical  conc^ts  between  workers  in  the 
same  occupation  and  between  workers  in  different  but  related  occupations. 
In  general,  the  associative  structures  of  flexible  workers  in  two  differ- 
ent but  related  occupations  appear  to  be  more  alike  than  the  associative 
structures  of  flexible  and  inflexible  workers  in  the  same  occupations. 

The  major  point  is  that  the  procedure  did  reveal  significant  and  practical 
cognitive  similarities  and  differences  between  groups  with  fine,  but 
important  performance  similarities  and  differences.  Although  a causal 
relationship  between  associative  conceptual  structure  and  performance 
was  not  shorn  by  the  study,  it  does  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
conceptual  structure  influences  job  performance,  and  is  capable  of 
identifying  psychological  commonalities  between  related  occipations. 
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The  Labeled  Technical  Conceptml  Structiire  of  Stincolus  Concepts 
For  A Grovp  of  Flexible  Radio  Comnications  Fguipment  Repairmen 


APPENDIX  2 


DIRECIIOHS 


You  will  be  given  a key  word  and  you  are  to  write  down  as  many 
other  words  which  the  key  word  brings  to  mind  as  you  can.  These 
other  words  which  you  write  dovm  may  be  things  > places  > ideas  > events  ^ 
or  whatever  you  happen  to  think  of  when  you  see  the  key  word. 


For  example^  think  of  the  vord,  KING.  Some  of  the  words  which 
KING  might  bring  to  mind  are  written  below; 


KING 

KING 

KING 

KING 

KING 

KING 

KING 

KING 


Queen 


Cole 


Ruler 


Sky 


Kingdom 

England 

Imperial 

Kingfish 


Ho  one  is  expected  to  fill  in  all  the  spaces  on  a page,  but  write 
as  many  words  as  you  can  which  the  key  word  brings  to  mind.  Be  svre 
to  think  back  to  the  key  word  after  each  word  you  write  down  because 
the  test  is  to  see  how  many  other  woras  the  key  word  makes  you  think  of 
A good  way  to  do  this  is  to  repeat  the  key  word  over  and  over  as  you 
write. 
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Technical  Associative  Conceptiial  Structure  for  Flexible 


Technical  Associative  Conceptual  Structure  for  Inflexible 
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ICacihaic^  Associative  Conceptual  Structure  £6r  Flexible 


TeOhnicaX  Associative  Couceptuail  Structure  for  Flexible 


APEERDIX  6 

The  Coag^osite  Technical  Associative  Structiire  of  Cosmaon  Stimulus 
WordoConcepts  for  Flexible  Workers  in  Two  Occupations 
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1,  Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  December  9>  1969* 


n&tlonal  Goals  Hesearch  and  OccupatlonaJ.  Education 
Planning  loapllcatlons  for  Community  Colleges  and  Technical  Institutes 

(abstract) 

Our  natlon*s  expanding  population,  Increasing  family  Incomes,  and 
rising  levels  of  educational  achievement  suggest  greatly  expanded  employment 
demand  In  the  decade  ahead,  new  configurations  of  employment  opportunity, 
and  a marked  Increase  in  the  need  for  occupational  training  programs  at  the 
post  secondary  level.  More  jobs  and  new  kinds  of  Jobs  will  he  Increasingly 
available  to  those  trained  In  the  occupational  education  programs  of  the 
nation’s  Junior  and  community  colleges  and  technical  Institutes.  National 
goals  research  analyzes  projected  employment  patterns  In  terms  of  the  goals 
which  we  as  a nation  wish  to  achieve  hy  197?>  permits  the  derivation 
of  implications  for  planning  community  college  and  technical  institute 
programs  in  a manner  which  is  at  once  new,  imaginative,  and  scientific. 

The  priority  we  place  on  differential  national  goals  will  affect  our 
need  for  specific  types  of  manpower,  and  will  thus  provide  a frame  of 
reference  for  determining  the  character  of  occupational  education  in 
institutions  of  learning  beyond  the  hi^  school.  National  goals  in  the  1970's 
are  expected  to  generate  enployment  that  will  triple  the  nuniber  of  techni- 
cians and  double  enployment  in  health  occupations  between  196^  and  197?* 

Such  growth  illustrates  anticipated  enrollment  gains  in  selected  occupa- 
tional education  programs,  and  underlines  some  of  the  directions  in  which 
occupational  preparation  ought  to  go  in  the  nation’s  cities.  Administrators 
responsible  for  planning  are  thus  provided  with  a map  against  which  to 
chart  program  revision  priorities  and  future  resource  allocations. 


NATIONAL  GOALS  RESEARCH  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION: 

PLANNING  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  COMMUNITT  COLLECTS  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

The  futoe  of  occupational  education  in  the  nation's  community 
colleges  €ttid  technical  schools  does  not  depend  simply  on  a healthy 
economy  and  continuing  trends.  Trends  can  tell  us  the  numbers  likely 
to  be  employed,  their  income,  educational  levels,  and  their  advancing 
levels  of  technology.  But  trends  do  not  tell  us  how  we  are  likely 
to  spend  our  discretionary  money,  what  we  will  do  with  our  education, 
or  where  we  will  apply  our  technology.  To  answer  these  questions,  I 

(1)  i 

we  must  look  at  our  goals  and  priorities.  We  decide  to  buy  a new  | 

I 

car,  or  to  send  our  children  to  camp,  change  jobs  and  spend  our 

personal  resources  to  obtain  given  ends,  thou^  we  may  not  be  particu-  j 

! 

larly  conscious  of  the  process.  Similarly,  we  as  a nation  spend  our  resources  | 

the  gross  national  product,  for  better  health  care,  rapid  transit  systems,  | 

? 

\ 

more  military  hardware,  or  bigger  social  welfare  programs  to  obtain  certain  j 

national  goals  or  objectives.  In  the  broadest  sense,  these  goals  demon-  i 

strate  values  which  have  shaped  our  national  tradition,  and  are  basically 
qualitative  in  nature.  They  include  concern  for  the  dignity  and  welfare 
of  the  individual,  the  democratic  process,  and  expansion  of  our  opportunity 

(l)  Lecht,  L.,  Goals,  Priorities,  and  Dollars:  The  Next  Decade,  The 

Free  Press,  New  yor¥,  1966.  Chapter  1 gives  a detailed  description 
of  goals  analysis. 
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and  freedom.  Ihese  values  affect  the  specific  national  objectives  we  elect 
to  pursue,  and  the  methods  we  will  use  to  achieve  them.  More  specific 
national  objectives  csxi  be  described  in  quantitative  terms.  On  the  basis 
of  the  resources  we  have  been  allocating  to  various  goal  areas  and  the 
resources  a higher  priority  would  require,  we  can  estimate  the  costs  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  manpower  to  achieve  alternative  priority  objectives 
for  a future  period  of  time.  A ten-year  period  usually  proves  to  be  a 
useful  and  manageable  time-frame. 

There  is  considerable  agreement  concerning  the  national  objectives, 

Sklthough  our  pluralistic  society  encourages  widespread  difference  of 

opinion  as  to  relative  priorities.  Consensus  concerning  our  objectives 

was  illustrated  by  the  work  of  the  Eisenhower  Commission  on  National 

Goals  in  i960.  Fifteen  goals  identified  included  improving  the  health, 

education  and  general  welfare  of  American  citizens,  rebuilding  our 

urban  environment,  expanding  and  modernizing  our  transportation  system, 

(2) 

maintaining  national  security,  and  safeguarding  our  natural  resources. 

To  these  the  Kennedy  Administration  added  the  space  exploration  goal 
(see  Table  l).  The  costs  required  to  achieve  all  of  our  feasible  goals 
[ by  1975  exceeds  our  expected  manpower  pool  and  financial  resources. 

3 

[ Achieving  all  of  our  aspirations  would  require  300  billion  more  dollars 

E 

^ and  over  13  million  more  employed  people  than  our  estimates  indicate 

I 

f 

P 

C 

we  will  have  available. 


(2)  Lecht,  L.,  Goals,  op.  cit. , Chapter  1. 

(3)  Lecht,  L.,  Goals,  op.  cit.  Chapter  1,  p.  27. 
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Table  1 

Expenditures  for  National  Goals 


National  Goal 


Annual  Expenditures 
billions  of  *62  dollars) 
Projected 
1275 


1262 


Consumer  expenditures  & savings 
Private  plant  & equipment 
Urban  development C®) 

Social,  welf^e'^' 

Education^®' 

Transportation'®'}  \ 

National  defense'^' 

Housing^®/  I y . 

Research  and  development'^/ 
Natural  resources'®/ 
International  aid 
Spaced®/ 

Agriculture 
btenpower  retraining 
Area  redevelopment 


357 

660 

49 

152 

64 

130 

38 

92 

32 

85 

29 

82 

35 

75 

51 

67 

29 

62 

17 

39 

6 

17 

5 

12 

3 

9 

7 

9 

.1 

3 

.3 

1 

TOTALS 


725  1495 


(a)  Goals  included  in  this  study. 


Though  we  shall  not  have  the  resources  to  achieve  all  of  our  aspira- 
tions in  the  next  decade,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  more  than  we  are  doing 
today.  Discretionary  resources  which  we  can  allocate  among  goals  give 
us  a choice,  and  our  choices  will  be  the  equivalent  of  priority  decisions 
regarding  objectives.  Establishing  priorities  among  objectives  is  not  a 
mere  central  planning  function.  Priorities  are  established  in  resource 
allocation  when  citizens  spend  their  disposable  income,  when  businessmen 
invest  in  new  plant  or  new  products,  and  when  elected  representatives 
authorize  local,  state^  and  federal  spending. 


.4. 


Spending  for  national  objectives  generates  employment.  The  nature 
of  this  demand  for  manpower  will  vary  with  national  objectives.  If  we 
put  a high  priority  on  health,  employment  for  doctors,  nurses  and  medical 
technicians  will  expand.  Universal  education  for  3-5  year  olds  would 
increase  our  need  for  teachers.  But  if  we  keep  health  ana  education 
programs  at  their  current  level  and  commit  our  discretionary  resources  to 
urban  development  objectives  instead,  we  will  stimulate  employment  for 
blue  collar  workers.  The  priorities  we  assign  to  objectives  will  influ- 
ence employment  demand,  and,  therefore,  the  types  )t  trained  manpower 
the  nation  requires. 

The  n&tio"ii^^».^timates  of  employment  demand  expressed  here  cannot  be 
translated  directly  into  planning  targets  for  occupational  education  for 
a number  of  reasons.  First,  employment  demaktd  in  the  local  area  of  the 
community  college  or  technical  institute,  where  the  educational  planning 
decisions  must  be  made  and  to  which  they  must  be  appropriate,  varies 
considerably  from  national  norms.  The  local  circumstances  €^*6  always 
unique.  Secondly,  there  are  many  other  types  of  education  and  training 
institutions  besides  junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes  which  pro- 
vide occupational  preparation,  and  these  must  be  taken  into  account  together 
with  variability  of  demand.  In  19^5 j it  was  estimated  that  publicly 
supported  occupational  education  programs  provided  pre- employment  training 
for  only  five  million  individuals,  or  only  one  out  of  every  six  of  the 
total  number  of  trainees  (see  Table  2 for  details). 
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Tatle  2 


Estimated  Vocational  Training  Outside  the  Form^.Educatlonal 
System,  1950,  1965,  and  Projected  1975'®' 

(in  millions  of  enrollments) 


Enrollments  in 


Training  Institution 

1950 

1975 

Professional  & technical  training 

3.5 

7.8 

20.7 

Company  schools 

6.0 

7.2 

19.9 

On-the-Job  training 

2.0 

4.5 

6.1 

Correspondence  schools 

1.5 

2.4 

3.2 

Armed  forces 

2.0 

2.6 

3.0 

All  others 

0.3 

0.5 

0.9 

TOTAL 

15.3 

25.0 

53.8 

(a)  Cohen,  W.J.,  "Education  and  Learning,"  in  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Septeinber,  1^7,  Table  2,  p.  84. 


The  pursuit  of  national  goals  in  the  1970*  s will  occur  in  an  environ- 
ment characterized  hy  an  expanding  population,  rising  levels  of  educational 
attainment  and  increasing  professionalization  of  the  labor  force.  The 
total  population  of  the  United  States  will  he  growing  faster  in  the  1970 *s 
them  it  did  in  the  1960*s.  By  I98O,  our  population  is  projected  to  he 
over  240  million  — a 17^  increase  in  10  years.  The  most  rapid  growth 
will  be  in  the  2^-34  year  age  group,  the  group  of  persons  Just  getting 

(4) 

established  in  employnient  careers. 

The  civilian  labor  force  will  increase  from  77  million  in  196^  to 
over  98  million  in  the  mid-1970*s.  This  workforce  will  have  a higher 


(4)  Manpower  Report  of  the  Presidents  1968,  U*S*  Department  of  Labor,  April, 
i960.  Append  Tables  E,  2 and  3. 
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median  level  of  educational  attainment.  In  19^2  the  median  for  persons 

over  18  years  of  age  was  10.9  yews  of  education.  By  1967,  this  educ€u 

tional  attainment  level  h€id  risen  to  12.3  yews.  In  the  next  dec€ide,  the 

majority  of  hi^  school  graduates  will  be  receiving  some  form  of  higher 
(5) 

education. 

Long  term  trends  in  the  labor  force  will  continue  in  the  next  decade, 
increasing  the  number  of  jobs  requiring  post-secondary  education  for  entry. 
The  multiplying  applications  of  new  technology  will  increase  the  demand  for 
some  occupations  more  than  others.  Increased  use  of  business  data  process- 
ing will  medce  office  mwhine  operators  a fast  growing  clerical  occupation; 
the  expwsion  of  programs  in  oceanography  and  communications  will  also  make 
natural  science  wd  engineering  techniciws  a fast  growing  occupation. 

Bie  average  growth  rate  of  civilian  employment  between  1964  and  1975  will 

be  2^^  (see  Table  3)*  But  professional  wd  technical  workers  will  increase 

(6) 

by  in  this  period  wd  clerical  workers  by  38^.  This  development 
will  have  importwt  consequences  for  community  colleges.  Overall,  profess 
sional  wd  technical  occupations  will  be  growing  nearly  twice  as  fast  as 
craftsmen  wd  operatives  occupations,  although  these  wd  other  ratios 
reported  could  be  considerably  affected  by  the  national  objectives  we  elect 
to  pursue. 


(5)  Ibid. ) Appendix  Table  B-9* 

(6)  Based  on  Lecht,  L. , Manpower  Needs  for  National  Goals  in  the  1970* Si 
Frederick  Prwgerj  New  York,  1969>  Appendix  Table  B-3. 


Table  3 


Professional  & technical 
Managers,  officials  & 
proprietors 
Clerical 
Sales 

Craftsmen  & foremen 

Operatives 

Private  household 

Service 

Pam 

Laborers 


(a)  Since  overall  employment  will  increase  by  25^  between  1964-1975?  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  percent  of  total  in  an  occupational  category 
can  still  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  number  employed  in  that 
category. 

Source:  Based  on  Lecht,  L. , Manix)wer  Weeds,  op.  cit. , Appendix  Table  B-3< 


These  general  socioeconomic  trends  in  our  society  are  important  deter- 
miners of  employment  supply  and  demand  in  the  next  decade.  Of  e<iual 
importance  however  are  the  priorities  we  assign  to  the  objectives  we  wish 
to  achieve.  Viewing  the  future  in  terms  of  our  goals  allows  us  to  identify 
long  term  employment  potentials  in  time  for  the  educational  system  to  adapt 
its  programs  to  anticipated  employment  needs.  The  approach  differs  from 
the  trends  analysis  approach  employed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  because 
it  assumes  changes  in  our  priorities  are  probable.  Hindsight  now  tells  us 


that  a rnajo?  recruitment  campaign  and  program  of  expansion  in  training  in 
health  occupations  should  have  accompanied  the  passage  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  legislation*  In  this  case  a national  goal  was  defined,  funds 
allocated  and  employment  needs  expanded  without  associated  preparation 
of  the  labor  force  to  fill  the  jobs.  In  a growing  economy  whose  practices 
and  institutions  are  subject  to  technological  and  social  change,  conscious- 
ness of  our  emerging  national  objectives  can  indicate  the  scope  of  necessary 
future  efforts  to  train  skilled  manpower* 

Employment  figures  based  on  widely  varying  goal  e3q>enditures  can 
perhaps  be  fairly  compared  in  terms  of  employment  generated  per  billion 
dollars  of  final  demand  expenditures  (see  Table  4)*  A billion  dollars 
spent  on  health  and  education  combined  created  more  total  employment  in 
1962  than  the  same  amount  spent  on  transportation,  urban  development  or 
social  welfare*  In  transportation  and  urban  development,  high  capital 
equipment  costs  reduce  the  employment  impact  of  expenditures  as  compared 
to  service-oriented  activities  in  health  and  education*  In  social  welfare, 
the  lesser  employment  impact  of  equal  esqpenditures  results  from  the  large 
portion  of  these  expenditures  which  take  the  form  of  direct  payments  and 
do  not  therefore  create  employment  for  those  providing  social  services. 
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Table  4 


I Estimated  l^power  Het^uirements  Per  Billion  Dollars 

Iof  FincQ.  Demand  Expenditures 

(thouscmds  of  employees  reqtuired) 


Goal 

Health  & education 
Social  welfare 
Transportation^^  ^ 
Besearch  & development 
Urban  development 


1962 

147.7 

102.9 

122.4 

92.7 

112.6 

80.1 

134.1 

110.6 

122.9 

93.2 

(a)  In  1962  dollars. 

(b)  Does  not  include  it^power  to  operate  and  maintain  transportation 
vehicles • 

Source:  Lecht,  L. » ttenpower  Req,uirements,  op.  cit Appendix  Table  l4. 


The  level  of  trained  manpower  to  €u:hieve  various  national  objectives 
also  varies  considerably  with  differential  objectives  (see  Table  5)* 

This  has  important  in^lications  for  Junior  and  community  colleges  €uid 
technical  institutes.  Placing  a hi^  priority  on  health  or  education 
goals  would  expeind  opportunities  in  professional  €Uid  service  occupations, 
€uad  only  of  the  employment  generated  by  pursuit  of  these  goals  will  be 
for  blue  collcu:'  workers.  By  contrast,  a high  priority  for  transportation 
or  urban  development  objectives  would  provide  many  more  blue  collsur  Jobs. 
Re search- and- development  and  social  welfare  goals  involve  a more  even 
employment  distribution  €u:ross  major  categories. 
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Table  5 


Distribution  of  ESmployment  by  Occupatioml  Group  in 

1975  for  Selected  GoalsC^) 

(in  percent) 


Hesearch 


Occupational 

Category 

(b) 

Health 

(b) 

Education 

Social 

Welfare 

Transpprr 

tation'^' 

& Devel- 
opnient 

Urban  De- 
velopment 

Professional  & 

technical 

42 

64 

17 

10 

36 

9 

Other  white 

collar 

16 

15 

34 

29 

20 

28 

Blue  collar 

3 

4 

26 

56 

39 

58 

Service  & farm 

39 

17 

23 

5 

5 

5 

TOTAL- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

!a)  Refers  to  GKP  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  4,5^  between  196h  and  1975. 
b)  Direct  employment  only. 

(c)  Includes  manpower  to  operate  and  maintain  transportation  vehicles. 

Source:  Based  on  l«echtj  L. , Manpower  Requirements)  Appendix  Table  5A. 

Educational  achievement  will  be  higher  for  those  goals  requiring  a higher 
percentage  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  but  will  rise  whichever  goals 
we  pursue.  College  training  will  bt  increasingly  necessary  by  1975.  It  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  particular  shortages  of  professional  and  techni- 
cal workers  in  a number  of  fields,  which  may  increase  employment  opportunities 
for  paraprofessionals. 


I 


Of  all  the  job  openings  projected  annually  for  the  decade  ahead  for 
which  education  in  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes  is  directly 
relevant,  over  a million  will  occur  yearly  in  l6  major  occupations  (see 
Table  6).  By  1975 j all  of  these  occupations  will  employ  persons  whose 
median  level  of  educatioiutl  attainment  will  be  more  than  12.0  years. 

This  implies  some  level  of  post-secondary  occupationcQ.  training  for  many 
new  entrants  to  the  job  market.  Technicians,  nurses  and  real  estate  or 
insurance  salesmen  are  outstanding  examples.  But  all  sixteen  occupations 
are  characterized  by  a median  level  of  educational  attainment  in  excess 
of  12,0  years,  and  will  therefore  in  many  instances  reflect  a requirement 
of  employers  for  some  formal  training  beyond  the  high  school  diploma. 

Implications  for  Junior  College  Planning 

Planners  of  occupational  trainii^  programs  for  junior  and  community 
colleges  in  the  1970 *s  will  need  to  be  aware  of  those  occupations  with  large 
expected  employment  demand  as  well  as  those  occupations  with  a projected 
rapid  growth  rate.  While  the  occupations  characterized  by  large  enqployment 
demand  will  tend  to  call  for  correspondingly  large-scale  training  programs, 
rapidly  expanding  occupations  will  exert  a pressure  for  more  intensive  and 
more  sensitive  planning.  Fast-growth  program  areas  will  also  call  for 
more  abundant  lead-time  in  planning,  lest  there  be  a default  in  the  pre- 
paration of  sufficient  manpower  to  meet  the  known  requirements  because 
essential  program  components  such  as  teachers  or  curricula  are  not  currently 





available* 


Table  6 


i^nual  Job  Opportunities  in  the  1970 *s  by  Level 
of  Median  Educational  Attainment 


Occupational  Category 

Jfedian  Level  of 
Educational  Attain- 
ment; 1975 

Annual  Job  Openings 

1966-1975 

(in  thousands) 

Kurse,  professional 

13.5 

73 

Technician,  medical  & dental 

13.2 

21 

Technicians,  general 

12.8 

55 

Sales,  insurance  & real  estate 

12.8 

26 

Technicians,  electrical  & electronic  12.7 

34 

Secretaries  & stenographers 

12.6 

249 

Bookkeepers 

12.5 

87 

Office  machine  operators 

12.5 

55 

Policemen 

12.5 

29 

Sales,  general 

12.4 

70 

Barbers  & cosmetologists 

12.2 

48 

Practical  nurses 

12.2 

47 

Electricians 

12.2 

35 

Sales,  retail 

12.1 

107 

Mechanics,  general 

12.1 

io4 

Attendants,  hospital 

12.1 

99 

The  lar^^est  occupational  area  listed  in  Table  6 includes  secretaries, 
stenographers  and  typists.  But  this  is  not  the  area  which  demands  renewed 
emphasis  in  junior  and  community  college  programs.  There  are  many 
sources  of  training  for  secretarial  and  clerical  positions,  including 
high  school  and  proprietsuy  school  courses.  Of  greater  urgency,  if 
we  as  a nation  are  to  achieve  our  higher  goal  aspirations  in  health  and 
social  welfare  and  apply  new  technologies,  is  the  expansion  of  junior 
college  occupational  programs  related  to  these  goals.  The  need  for  person- 
nel in  health  occupations  will  double  in  the  next  decade.  There  will  be 
annual  job  openings  for  more  than  100  thousand  practical  or  professional 
nurses.  Two  year  programs  leading  to  associate  degrees  for  nurses  will 
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have  to  expand  rapidly  to  meet  such  needs.  Programs  for  medical  and 
dental  technicians  engaged  in  tasks  related  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  patients  will  also  be  needed  to  prepare  workers  for  a job  market  that 
will  be  increasing  by  ^0%  in  the  decade  ahead. 

New  applications  of  scientific  and  engineering  technologies  in  the 
chemical  and  physical  sciences  and  in  electronics  will  make  related 
technician  occupations  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  major  occupational 
fields  in  the  1970* s.  The  employment  of  electronic  and  electrical 
technician  experts  will  triple  in  the  decade  culminating  in  1975*  There 
were  five  jobs  for  every  federally  supported  graduate  of  technician 

(7) 

training  programs  in  1967-  Moreover,  employment  opportunities  for 
technicians  are  expanding  in  technical  service  corporations  and  in  state 
and  local  governments.  Eighty  thousand  jobs  will  open  annually  for 
technicians  in  the  early  seventies,  and  a major  proportion  of  those  who 
get  these  jobs  will  probably  be  prepared  in  junior  ^d  community 
college  programs. 

Among  occupations  with  a pronounced  human  service  orientation, 
several  stand  out  for  which  training  programs  have  only  recently  been 
initiated  in  junior  and  community  colleges.  Social  welfare  assistants, 
teacher  assistants,  and  library  assistants  are  typical  of  this  group. 
Employment  opportunities  in  these  occupations  will  increase  rapidly  during 
the  1970*s,  Providing  trained  personnel  for  this  kind  of  work  through 
junior  and  community  college  programs  will  help  us  to  achieve  our  aspirations 


(7)  Unpublished  data  from  U,S*  Office  of  Education, 
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in  education  and  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  our  people.  Para- 
professional  opportunities  in  social  welfare  are  direct  ways  of  helping 
people  to  help  themselves,  and  such  programs  will  he  in  great  demand  in 
urban  community  colleges.  It  also  seems  reasonable,  however,  that  a 
great  number  of  high  school  graduates  in  suburbia,  particularly  girls 
with  no  immediate  wish  to  enroll  for  four  year  college  programs,  will 
be  attracted  by  semiprofessional  work  in  the  social  sciences,  in  such 
roles  as  social  worker  assistant,  teacher  assistant;  or  educational 
technician. 

If  the  current  emphasis  on  law  and  order  continues,  new  community 
college  courses  relevant  to  these  objectives  will  be  in  increasing  demand. 
Between  the  mid- i960* s and  the  mid-1970*s,  job  openings  in  this  field 
will  increase  by  over  50  percent  at  the  very  least,  an.i  may  double. 

The  training  program  which  can  be  offered  in  the  urban  community  college 
constitutes  at  once  a service  to  the  community  and  to  youth  who  want 
more  responsible  jobs.  The  community  college  would  be  doing  its  share 
in  upgrading  the  status  of  law  enforcement  officers  by  enhancing 
their  level  of  .attainment  of  education  and  training.  In  196?>  federal 
funds  helped  train  only  one  out  of  every  30  new  policemen.  Federal 
programs  can  be  counted  upon  for  more  support  of  students  destined 
to  enter  the  protective  services,  including  firemen  as  well  as  policemen, 
in  the  decades  ahead. 

The  continuing  need  for  hi^  level  sales  personnel  and  office  machine 
operators  suggests  the  desirability  of  maintaining  at  least  the  current 
level  of  training  effort  related  to  these  fields.  Course  options  in  the 
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business  and  coinmercial  departments  of  junior  colleges  will  have  to  be 
continually  updated,  however,  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  change  to 
automatic  data  processifig  methods  in  business*  Insurance  and  real  estate 
sales  skills  will  be  affected  by  population  trends,  increasing  family 
incomes,  and  by  the  level  of  achievement  of  national  goals  in  health 
and  construction.  Office*  machine  personnel  will  be  affected  by  continu- 
ing developments  in  equipment  technology  and  in  the  organization  of 
management  systems. 

!Che  junior  or  community  college  will  face  a continuing  challenge  in  the 
1970*s  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  previously  "left  out"  populations. 

An  implication  of  the  social  forces  at  work  in  our  nation,  particularly 
in  our  cities,  is  that  in  some  occupations  employment  opportunity  will 
increase  more  rapidly  for  nonwhites  than  for  whites.  It  can  be  antici- 
pated that  correlative  training  will  be  needed  and  wanted.  Outstanding 
examples  of  occupational  areas  in  which  the  junior  or  community  college 
will  be  under  pu.ticular  pressure  to  train  nonwhites  are  the  following: 
teacher  assistants,  social  welfare  assistants,  electronic  technicians, 
professional  nurses,  and  policemen  and  firemen.  In  order  to  fulfill 
education  and  training  responsibilities  like  these,  junior  colleges 
will  look  for  assistance  to  the  Vocational  Education  Legislation  of  1968. 
Federally  funded  cooperative  programs  with  local  employers,  for  example, 
could  enable  students  to  follow  a series  of  education  and  training 
steps  spread  out  over  time,  thus  enabling  the  student  to  progress  under 
less  pressure  and  the  college  to  serve  a greater  number  of  individual  students, 
in  effect  multiplying  the  utility  of  educational  facilities  available. 


Post-secondary  Technical  Training 
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A nutiA)er  of  occupations  require  no  formal  college  education  but 
usually  call  for  some  degree  of  training  beyond  the  high  school  diploma. 
These  occupations  might  require  a standard  certificate,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  licensed  practical  nurse  or  barber,  or  may  simply  reflect  a 
pattern  of  hiring  preferences  shown  to  those  who  have  formal  training. 

Most  training  programs  associated  with  such  occupations  are  less  than 
two  years  in  length.  Some  are  as  short  as  two  to  four  weeks  in  duration. 
Increasing  manpower  demands  in  occupational  areas  at  this  level  will  have 
their  greatest  impact  on  the  post- secondary  vocational  schools  and  pro- 
prietary training  institutions  of  the  mid-1970*s.  Many  who  prepare  for 
secretarial  or  stenographic  positions  will  receive  their  initial  training 
in  schools  such  as  these. 

Annual  job  openings  in  ten  major  occupations  that  fit  this 
description  will  be  in  excess  of  6^0  thousand  in  the  next  decade.  These 
jobs  can  be  conveniently  discussed  in  four  classifications:  health  ser- 
vices, distributive  occupations,  office  occupations,  and  craftsmen. 

Within  these  groupings,  the  fastest  growing  occupations  will  be  in  the 
health  services  field.  To  cite  an  exanqple,  the  need  for  hospital 
attendants  employed  as  nurses*  aides,  psychiatric  aides,  and  community 
health  aides  will  double  in  the  next  decade.  While  few  of  the  100  thousand 
aides  required  annually  are  currently  being  trained  outside  the  hospital, 
it  is  anticipated  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  nurses*  aides  will 
have  to  take  preparatory  formal  coursework  in  or  after  high  school  if 
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they  are  to  be  expected  to  qualify  for  acceptance  in  the  light  of  the 
rising  general  levels  of  educational  attainment.  Forty  percent  of  the 
current  demand  for  practical  nurses  is  being  met  by  training  programs 
using  federal  funds  and  leading  to  a formal  licensing  procedure,  ^e 
greater  availability  of  programs  like  these  in  secondary  and  post-secondary 
non- collegiate  urban  institutions  would  increase  the  educational  and 
employment  opportunities  of  those  who  are  educationally  or  socially 
disadvantaged  and  who  aspire  to  careers  in  the  health  services. 

No  immediate  expansion  of  training  programs  for  office  occupations 
and  distributive  occupations  is  now  in  order.  Secondary  €ind  post-secondary 
programs  operating  under  public  funding  are  currently  graduating  at  least 
one  person  for  every  two  jobs  in  these  categories,  and  a growth  rate  of 
these  occupations  between  6 and  12  percent  suggests  that  no  expansion  of 
related  training  programs  is  needed. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  our  national  objectives  in  urban  development  and 
transportation,  however,  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  skilled 
craftsmen  in  such  positions  as  airplane  mechcinics,  airconditioning  mechanics, 
radio  and  IV  repairmen,  electricians,  plumbers,  and  other  building  trades- 
men. E^loyment  opportunities  in  occupations  such  as  these  will  total  more 
than  150  thousand  annually.  Uie  increasing  complexity  of  aircraft  and 
automotive  equipment,  €ind  m«ijor  home  appliances  suggests  that  post- secondary 
programs  will  be  increasingly  utilized  to  prepare  repairmen  for  these  jobs. 

Bhiployment  for  workers  in  mechanical  trades  related  to  construction 
will  increase  by  as  much  as  ^0  percent  in  the  next  decade  if  we  are  to 
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€u:hieve  our  national  objectives  concerned  with  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities > 
and  with  the  provision  of  ade<iuate  housing  for  our  expanding  population. 

In  1967>  federally  funded  programs  in  vocational- techniccd  education 
grcuiuated  only  one  student  for  every  ten  cmticipated  job  openings  in  this 
area.  In  cuidition  to  the  increasingly  organized  nature  of  large-scale 
construction  ventures,  the  use  of  new  materials  €uid  the  increasing  variety 
of  Job  opportunities  for  plcmning  and  managing  construction  work  imply 
a need  for  the  expansion  cmd  modernization  of  occupational  preparation  in 
these  areas  in  the  years  ahead.  Carpenters,  brickmasons,  electricicms  and 
plumbers  represent  key  occupations  due  for  renewed  emphasis. 

l^e  non- collegiate  post-secondary  school  €dso  has  a role  in  the 
training  of  technicians  to  meet  the  nation’s  manpower  needs.  Since,  however, 
the  technicicm  of  tomorrow  who  has  more  cuivcmced  education  is  likely  to  be 
hired  or  promoted  the  more  readily,  non-collegiate  technician  training 
programs  should  be  designed  the  more  selectively  with  regard  to  the  Job 
market  and  the  interests  of  the  individueil  student.  In  some  instcmces  these 
programs  can  be  coordinated  with  Junior  college  programs,  in  other  instcmces 
they  may  either  complete  or  fill  in  importcmt  gaps,  €md  in  still  other 
instances  it  would  be  in  the  greater  long-range  interests  of  the= 
student  to  do  his  course  of  studies  in  the  local  Junior  or  community 
college.  In  spite  of  the  need  for  curticulation,  it  is  cmticipated  that 
the  trcmsfer  of  accwiemic  credits  from  non-collegiate  to  collegiate  institu- 
tions will  not  yet  be  working  smoothly  by  the  mid-1970*s. 


!toe  results  of  national  goals  research  mean  that  planners  of 
occupational  education  programs  at  the  nation’s  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  now  have  available  a map  in  the  form  of  alterna- 
tives for  the  fi’.ture.  The  grids  of  this  map  will  enable  administrators 
more  thoughtfully  to  chart  their  own  program  revision  priorities,  and 
future  resource  allocations.  Such  planners  should  start  to  look  toward 
the  larger  future  of  the  institutions  and  students  they  serve  in  the 
li^t  of  this  context. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Idea  for  a computerized  search  system  v/hich  retrieves  accession  data  and 
titles  of  publications  Is  not  new  by  any  means*  The  OATRIX  (Direct  Access  to 
Reference  Information)  system  and  NASA*s  Scientific  and  Technical  Information 
System  are  examples  of  operational  systems  which  provide  computerized  search 
services.  ERIC  Central  has  plans  to  Implement  an  on-line,  remotely  accessed  search 
system  for  the  ERIC  network  of  clearinghouses  and  users.  Although  plans  for  search Ip 
the  ERIC  files  have  been  developed  and  endorsed  by  both  ERIC  Central,  the  ERIC 
Clearinghouses,  and  researchers  In  general,  we  were  still  without  a computerized 
search  system  at  last  year’s  AVA.  Believing  that  the  development  of  such  a system  we 
only  a matter  of  time  (and  additional  budget  allocations),  the  Occupational  Research 
Unit  undertook  the  task  of  developing  an  Interim  system  for  searching  our  microfiche 
flies  which  pertained  to  occupational  education.  We  developed  several  Ingenuous 
schemes  for  searching  our  flies,  each  of  which  required  more  resources  than  a 
manual  search  using  the  RIE  annual  Indexes.  At  this  point,  we  reverted  to  the  time 
honored  procedure  of  calling  on  resource  persons  who  were  experts  In  the  technotoglcf 
aspects  of  data  retrieval.  Thus,  any  credit  which  we  receive  for  the  development 
of  a computerized  search  system  must  be  In  terms  of  coordinating  and  Unking  the 
resources  of  ERIC  Central,  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education,  and  the  Science 
Technology  Research  Center  which  Is  located  In  the  Research  Triangle. 

With  this  background,  let  me  describe  what  we  have  developed.  The  entire 
ERIC  flies  have  been  transferred  from  the  magnetic  tapes  used  In  printing  RIE  and 
stored  on  a disk  pack  at  the  Triangle  University  Computing  Center  (hereafter  called 
TUCC).  These  files  can  be  searched  by  computer  using  keywords  to  direct  the  search* 
The  keywords  are  any  words  In  the  ERIC  thesaurus  and  they  can  be  used  to  direct  the 
search  process  through  a logic  of  Intersections,  conjunctions,  and/or  negations. 
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At  this  point,  I want  to  let  Mr,  Bob  Evans,  a research  assistant  for  the  Center 
for  Occupational  Education  at  North  Carolina  State  University  describe  the  SEARCH 
system  in  detail,  explain  exactly  how  It  was  developed,  and  report  on  the  preliminary 
evaluation  of  the  system.  After  Mr,  Evans*  report,  I will  describe  the  present 
utilization  of  the  SEARCH  system  and  project  some  of  the  plans  which  we  have  for 
Its  future  expansion. 
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System  for  the  ERIC  Information  System*^ 


Abstrcu^t : 

This  paper  discusses  the  development  cmd  field-testing  of  a com- 
puterized information  retrieval  system  used  to  securch  ERIC*  The  retrieval 
system  was  developed  and  implemented  cooperatively  by  the  Center  for  Occu- 
pational Education  at  North  C€u:x>llna  State  University)  the  Nmrth  Carolina 
Science  €uid  Technology  Resecurch  Center)  the  North  Ccurollna  Occupational 
Research  Unit)  and  ERIC  Central  who  provided  the  tapes* 

The  SEARCH  system  is  currently  in  operation  at  the  Center  for  Occu- 
pational Education  on  a pilot  basis.  The  mechcuilcs  of  the  system  require 
a resecurcher  to  stibmit  a list  of  key  words  relevant  to  the  topic  of  the 
search.  The  search  mechanism  allows  the  resecurcher  the  capability  of  plan- 
ning a strategy  using  negations)  unlonS)  cmd  Intersections  of  key  work 
terms*  The  computerized  information  system  then  securches  the  documents  in 
HIE  and  prints  out  ED  cu^cesslon  numbers  and  titles*  Total  costs  per  search 
have  been  approximately  ten  dollcurs  including  personnel)  direct  computer 
cost)  and  Indirect  systems  cost* 

The  paper  will  present  the  residts  of  field-testing  the  system  with 
Center  for  Occupational  Education  stciff)  selected  graduate  students ) and 
clientele  ser^ved  by  the  Occupational  ResecurCh  Unit* 

Plans  will  be  discussed  for  developing  a more  comprehensive  informa- 
tion retrieval  cuid  dissemination  service  with  the  Center  for  Occupational 
Education  exploring  national  and  regional  needs  cmd  the  Occupational  Re- 
securch  Unit  concentrating  on  state  needs. 
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The  idea  for  a computerized  search  system  is  not  new  by  any  means. 
The  0ATRIX  (Direct  Access  to  Reference  Information)  system  and  NASA's 
Scientific  and  Technology  Information  System  are  examples  of  operational 
systems  which  provide  computerized  search  services*  Central  ERIC  has 
plans  to  implement  an  on-line,  (Real  time)  remotely  accessed  search  sys- 
tem for  the  KEtIC  network  of  clearinghouses  and  \isers*  Although  plans 
for  searching  the  EEtIC  files  have  been  developed  and  endorsed  by  Central 
KEtIC,  the  KRIC  Clearinghouses,  and  researchers  in  general,  we  were  with- 
out a computerized  search  system  at  last  year's  AVA* 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case*  This 
past  spring  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education  at  EteO^elgh  with  the 
N*  C*  OccupationcO.  Research  Unit  secured  the  assistance  of  information 
retrieval  specialists  at  the  Science  and  Technology  Resecn^ch  Center 
(STEtC)  located  in  the  N.  C*  Research  Triangle  Park.  STRC,  with  st^ort 
from  NASA  and  the  State  of  North  Ccurollna,  operates  a Regional  Dissemi- 
nation Center  to  search*  the  4000,000  documents  in  the  NASA  file,  the 
Depaiimient  of  Defense  unclassified  iinlimlted  report  collection,  and 
other  smaller  files.  STRC  felt  that  they  would  be  able  to  provide  us 
with  a software  package  that  would  allow  the  researcher  to  use  keywords 
and  descriptors  to  logiccaiy  searhh  the  entire  BRIC  file  and  receive  as 
output  the  ED  accession  nunfbers  and  titles  vdilch  satisfy  his  logic*  The 
RIE  tapes  were  borrowed  from  Central  EEtIC  (by  the  NCORU)  in  May  and  the 
system  was  operational  by  the  middle  of  June.  Therefore,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Center,  the  N.C.O.R.U.,  STRC,  and  Central  EEtIC  (who  loaned 
the  tapes)  pltus  a modest  Investment  by  the  Center  for  Occupational  Educa- 
tion at  EtEO.el^,  a flexible  information  system  on  the  entire  ERIC  file 
was  made  operation«a  in  one  month! 
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We  have  been  operating  the  system  on  a pilot  basis  since  the 
last  of  August*  The  two  previous  months  were  used  for  experimentation 
and  development  of  an  operating  procedure*  We  have  run  eighty  searches 
thus  far  and  forty  of  these  have  been  in  the  pilot  stage*  Based  on  70 
searches,  there  have  been  8^,232  postings  searched  with  ?,0?3  tiits 
(hits  €tre  solutions  to  the  logic  equation)*  This  would  rt^present  a 
reduction  of  about  03^  of  the  infor  . tion  required  in  literature  review* 
The  searching  portion  of  the  progsram  required  an  average  of  46*3?  sec- 
onds of  the  380-75  (based  on  52  searches)*  The  titles  portion  of  the 
program,  vdiich  prints  accession  numbers  and  a 100  charctcter  title,  re- 
quires an  average  (based  on  49  sectrches)  of  20  seconds  of  the  380-75* 
Minimum  search  time  at  present  is  almost  25  seconds  and  minimum  title's 
time  is  near  10  seconds*  Cost  on  the  380-75  is  about  12^  per  second* 
Therefore,  minimum  computer  cost  for  a search  with  titles  is  $4*20  end 
the  average  cong^ter  cost  for  a search  with  titles  has  been  about  $8*00* 
Because  of  the  relatively  low  usage  of  the  system,  we  have  been  able  to 
keep  labor  costs  at  a minimum  since  those  people  operating  the  system 
can  do  so  without  neglecting  their  other  responsibilities*  AdditioncLl 
overhead  expenses  incltide:  xapdatlng  (so  far,  this  has  been  semj.annual, 
but  we  hope  to  improve  this  in  cooperation  with  Central  ERIC),  printing 
of  dictionaries,  disk  pack  rental,  and  1050  system  rental*  At  present, 
we  are  able  to  offer  the  service  to  outside  users  at  the  rates  quoted  lu 
your  material,  we  feel  that  these  figures  represent  a true  minimum  be- 
cause of  the  efficiency  of  the  conputer,  the  programs,  and  our  own  oper- 
ating procedure* 
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Figure  2 represents  the  SEABCK  retrieval  system*  Job  Inputs  are 
teleprocessed  from  the  IBM  10^0  data  processing  system  at  the  Center  to 
the  Triangle  Universities  Computing  Center  (TUCC)  at  Research  Triangle 
Park*  TUCC,  which  Is  jointly  operated  by  North  Carolina  State  University, 
University  of  North  Cturolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Duke  University,  has  an 
IBM  360-7?*  The  complete  ERIC  file  of  titles  and  abstracts  is  physically 
located  on  a disk  pack  at  TUCC*  The  job  output  Is  teleprocessed  back 
from  TUCC  to  the  Center  in  Raleigh*  There  are  two  basic  options  to  the 
SEARCH  user.  The  first  involves  sending  the  Center  a C€u:«fully  worded 
statement  of  the  researcher's  particular  interest*  For  exanplej  **What 
evaluation  studies  have  been  conducted  to  assess  the  values  and  benefits 
of  a non-graded  system  of  vocational  training*"  The  second  option  allows 
the  researcher  to  plan  his  own  logic  for  the  search  rather  than  have  one 
of  our  staff  plan  the  logic  for  him  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  first 
option*  The  sauple  searchers  Included  in  your  package,  were  planned  by 
the  researchers  themselves*  Since  the  process  that  the  staff  member  or 
researcher  goes  throxigh  is  the  same,  it  will  be  described  as  if  the  re- 
searcher were  operating  the  second  option* 

Using  a form  like  "Request  for  Machine  Search  Nuaiber  " the 
tiser  gives  a search  title  \diiCh  Includes  his  last  name  and  initials 
followed  by  a descriptive  title*  The  statement  of  the  problem  should 
describe  \diether  accession  numbers  only  are  wanted  and  atiy  special ' in- 
structions  such  as  billing  or  mailing  addresses*  The  reference  code  is 
a device  to  make  the  logic  statement  simpler*  It  consists  of  assigning 
A for  1st  term;  B for  2nd  term,  etc.  The  catalog  term  is  the  EXACT  spel- 
ling (even  If  misspelled  or  missing  letters)  and  spacing  of  the  terms  as 


in  the  dictionary.  The  nuaiber  of  postings  is  the  frequency  which  that 
term  has  been  used  as  a descriptor.  After  all  terms  have  been  entered, 
the  nunft}er  of  postings  is  totaled.  Finally,  the  logic  for  the  search  is 
indicated.  The  user  has  three  operators  which  he  can  use  in  a logical 
equation  that  carbines  descriptor  terms— texros  which  he  has  gotten  from 
an  KRIC  dictionary  or  thesaurus.  These  operators  are;  union— EITHER 
(term  l)  OR  (term  2);  intersection~*(Term  l)  AHD  (term  2);  and  negation— 
not  (term  l).  That  is,  A + B (A  union  B)  yields  reports  with  either 
term  A or  B used  as  descriptors.  A * £ (A  intersection  B)  yields  reports 
with  both  term  A and  Term  B used  m descriptors.  The  information 
search  operator  checks  the  request  for  possible  errors,  prepares  a 
program  for  the  search,  transmits  the  program  on  the  IBH  10^0,  receives 
the  output  at  the  10^0  terminal  and  sends  the  results  to  the  researcher. 
The  entire  process  takes  only  five  to  thirty  minutes  of  the  researcher's 
time. 

We  feel  that  it  is  too  expensive  and  unrealistic  to  operate  the 
system  In  the  real  time  mode.  Therefore,  we  operate  in  the  remote  job 
entry  mode  where  jobs  are  completed  by  the  computer  on  an  approximate 
first  come,  first  serve  basis  (actually  dependent  on  the  type  job, 
amount  of  time  required  to  process  it,  and  whether  special  equipment  has 
to  be  mounted).  This  procedure  usually  gives  us  retura  within  4-6  hours, 
therefore,  we  feel  that  the  researcher  can  be  sent  his  results  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  we  receive  his  request  form. 

The  user  also  has  an  additional  option  which  allows  him  to  search 
only  those  time  portions  of  the  file  in  which  he  is  interested.  He  might 
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use  this  option  to  get  an  update  of  titles  added  to  the  file  since  his 
last  search. 

In  our  evalmtion  plans  for  the  pilot  SEARCH  system,  we  have  sent 
to  the  iiser  an  evalxiatlonform  app3X>xiiQately  three  weeks  after  he  re- 
ceives his  SEARCH  output.  At  present  we  have  sent  out  only  twenty  of 
the  forms  and  have  received  eight  returns*  A second  follow  up  to  non- 
respondents has  been  mailed  this  week.  Although  the  retiums  are  too 
few  for  firm  conclusions,  we  feel  they  are  representative*  To  siimmarize 
the  retrmis,  (see  Appendix  A)  the  system  itself  has  been  very  well  re- 
ceived. From  20-295&  of  the  titles  in  the  hit  list  were  irtiat  the  re- 
seaxKiher  wanted*  He  followed  tip  the  search  by  reading  1^-30^  of  the  hit 
list  abstracts  and  reviewed  or  ordered  the  complete  report  for  8^  of  the 
hit  list*  Those  with  experience  in  the  area,  felt  the  ERIC  file  is 
"slightly  above  average"  in  its  coverage  of  the  area  of  their  interest. 
The  searches  are  being  used  by  graduate  students,  administrators,  pixi- 
ject  directors,  and  RCU  personnel  for  project  research,  thesis  research, 
general  information,  cuhninistrative  assistance  and  background  materiel 
for  articles.  The  average  user  feels  the  SEARCH  output  does  a good  job 
of  meeting  his  needs.  Suggestions  for  improvement  include  increasing 
the  data  base  (a  criticism  of  ERIC  Itself)  and  supplying  the  user  with 
abstracts  for  his  hit  list  if  he  wants  them  (at  present,  we  feel  the 
time  and  cost  to  our  staff  Is  too  great). 

In  conclusion,  we  have  found  the  SEARCH  system  is  doing  an  excel- 
lent job  on  the  ERIC  file  at  a cost  which  is  extremely  reasonable  when 
contrasted  to  the  savings  of  man  hours  for  the  professional  researcher* 
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If  ve  C€tn  136  of  assistance  to  you  in  performing  a search  or  con- 
ducting a workshop  with  a demonstration  of  the  SEARCH  system,  please 

feel  free  to  write  or  call:  SEARCH 

Center  for  Occupational  Education 
North  Carolina  State  Uhiversity 
Ralei^,  North  Cctrolina 

919-755-2493;  2494;  2496 

Dr.  Brown  ^o  represented  the  interests  of  the  GRIT  in  the  develop- 
ment of  SEARCH  will  now  discuss  the  utilization  of  the  retrieval  system. 


Access  and  Utilization  of  the 
SEARCH  System 
by 

WI 1 1 lam  J.  Brown,  Jr. 

The  output  from  the  SEARCH  system  consists  of  ED  accession  numbers  and  titles 
of  alt  publications  In  the  ERIC  system  which  are  related  to  a particular  area  of 
Interest.  The  area  of  Interest  Is  described  to  the  computer  by  using  keywords  from 
the  thesaurus. 

The  utilization  of  the  SEARCH  system  presents  at  least  two  problems  which  requir* 
attention  at  this  time.  The  first  problem  Is  focused  upon  how  to  make  the  computer I zer 
sysfem  for  searching  the  ERIC  files  accessible  to  people  who  are  now  users  or  at  least 
potential  users  of  the  current  system.  This  Involves  developing  an  awareness  that  the 
system  Is  operational  and  can  be  utilized  through  one  of  three  groups  - the  Center 
for  Occupational  Education  at  North  Carolina  State  University,  the  Occupational 
Research  Unit  and  the  Research  Information  Center  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Oepartn»ent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Science  Technology  Research  Center  In  the 
North  Carolina  Research  Triangle.  The  Center  for  Occupational  Education  Is  currently 
operating  the  SEARCH  system  on  a self-sustaining,  cost  basis  which  varies  according 
to  the  amount  of  service  which  a user  requires.  The  Center  will  prInt-out  an 
up-dated  dictionary  of  keyword  terms  and  Instructions  for  preparing  the  search 
for  approximately  $10.00.  With  this  Information  and  some  staff  training,  a 
researcher  could  prepare  his  own  logic  and  program  control  cards  for  the  search. 

If  this  approach  were  taken,  the  search  could  be  conducted  for  the  cost  of  a terminal 
access  to  TlCC  and  the  cost  of  the  actual  computing  time  utilized.  <The  computer 
cost  varies  from  search  to  search  but  generally  averages  about  60  s.^nds  at  12^  per 
second  totaling  $7.20  per  search.) 

If  the  user  developes  his  own  keyword  list  and  logic  for  the  search,  the  cost  Is 
a flat  $4.00  per  search  plus  computer  cost.  If  the  user  wishes  to  submit  a carefully 
worded  statement  describing  the  area  of  Interest,  a SEARCH  technician  will  develop 
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the  proper  keyvK>rds  and  logic,  prepare  the  control  cards  and  submit  the  Job  for  a 
flat  rate  of  $5.00  per  search  plus  computer  cost. 

The  Research  Information  Center  and  the  Occupational  Research  Unit  at  the 
North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  provide  this  service  to  staff 
members  and  to  local  educational  agencies  at  no  cost  to  them.  Current  operating 
budgets  are  subsidizing  these  searches  In  order  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the 
potential  utility  of  this  service.  All  searches  relating  to  occupational  education 
are  being  channeled  through  the  Occupational  Research  Unit  during  this  field-testing 
period  In  order  to  get  an  Indication  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  demand. 

The  Science  Technology  Research  Center  In  the  North  Carolina  Research  Triangle 
Is  offering  the  SEARCH  service  for  a flat  rate  of  $15,00  with  the  user  providing 
a clearly  worded  statement  describing  the  area  of  interest. 

The  development  of  a moderately  priced,  effective,  quick,  and  simple  to 
operate  computerized  system  for  searching  the  ERIC  system  Is  a substantial 
technological  step  forward.  It  has  been  made  possible  by  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
many  people  and  at  relatively  small  out-of-the-pocket  expense.  The  technologist  has 
made  his  contribution  to  the  system  and  provided  us  educators  with  the  necessary 
hardware  to  develop  a comprehensive  research  dissemination  system.  We  can  fault 
no  one  but  ourselves  If  SEARCH  Is  not  used  to  meet  the  many  diverse  needs  of  the 
educational  researchers,  the  administrator  and  the  Instructional  practitioner. 

The  second  problem  In  effectively  utilizing  the  SEARCH  system  Is  Its  Integratlor 
Into  a comprehensive  system  of  research  dissemination.  Quite  frankly,  we.  In 
North  Carolina  have  taken  a few  small  steps  In  developing  a dissemination  system 
which  utilizes  a computerized  search  service.  These  steps  have  been  exploratory 
by  design  until  a greater  appreciation  of  the  problem  at  hand  Is  achieved  and  Its 
potential  for  service  both  statewide  and  nationwide  Is  fully  realized.  Since  we 
*'klnd  of  slipped  Into**  the  development  of  an  effective  means  of  searching  the  ERIC 


files,  we  found  ourselves  In  a potential  "tiger  by  the  tall”  situation  without  a 
clear-cut  design  on  how  we  should  function  In  relation  to  In-state  versus  out-of-state 
users  and  users  who  are  occupationally  oriented  versus  those  who  are  In  other 
disciplines.  To  date,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  provided  the 
SEARCH  service  to  staff  members  and  to  a limited  degree  to  local  educational  agencies. 
One  professional  staff  position  has  been  added  to  the  Research  Information  Center 
to  handle  search  Inquiries  and  to  furnish  copies  of  the  bibliographical  output  to 
users.  Facilities  are  available  for  the  duplication  of  microfiche  as  these  are 
requested.  Although  this  bl.bl tographtcal  service  Is  quite  valuable,  especially  to 
researchers,  tt  is  evident  that  a total  research  dissemination  program  will  have  to 
be  developed  If  research  ts  to  be  utilized  and  not  merely  retrieved. 

Developing  a State-Wide  Research  Dissemination  System 

Developing  a system  of  research  dissemination  requiros  the  careful  delineation 
of  what  research  dissemination  Is  and  what  It  proposes  to  do.  Many  people  discuss 
the  difficulty  of  getting  research  findings  Into  use  with  the  Implication  that 
adequate  research  dissemination  offers  the  solution  for  implementing  research. 

This  definition  of  dissemination  would  seem  to  encompass  almost  all  the  stages  In 
the  diffusion  process  moving  from  awareness  through  adoption.  I feel  that  such 
a definition  Is  too  broad  and  Improperly  Identifies  the  research  disseminator's 
task.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  say  that  a research  disseminator's  task  Is  to 
serve  as  a facilitator  between  the  producer  of  research  and  the  persons  or  systems 
responsible  for  further  development  and  lmptemen*iatton  of  research. 

The  research  disseminator's  task  may  well  vary  according  to  the  audience  group. 

A bibliographical  search  may  be  adequate  for  the  rr^search  producer  who  would  prefer  to 
review  and  synthesize  the  original  documents  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  bibliographical  service  for  administrators  and  teachers  may  be  next  to 
useless  because  of  inadequate  time,  resources,  and  expertise  In  Interpreting 
the  studies.  Research  findings  will  have  to  be  "re-packaged"  for  most  consumers 
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tn  order  to  meet  their  particular  needs.  Thus,  the  research  disseminator  must 
give  high  priority  to  determining  who  his  audience  groups  are,  what  their  particular 
problems  are,  and  how  can  research  be  presented  In  the  most  meaningful  manner. 

It  may  welt  be  that  teachers  need  to  be  aware  of  selected  research  findings  In 
areas  of  Interest  regardless  of  the  fact  that  awareness  alone  seldom  Induces  a change 
In  the  system  but  Instead  sets  the  stage  for  change  to  occur.  If  this  Is  true, 
a ^'newsletter  type”  publication  with  capsule  generalizations  drawn  from  research 
may  be  the  vehicle  to  serve  the  general  awareness  function. 

The  form  for  research  dissemination  to  program  planners  may  be  quite  different. 
These  people  may  need  to  have  research  In  an  erea  of  special  Interest  reviewed 
with  the  highlights  of  the  study  presented  for  their  consideration.  These  reviews 
would  reflect  what  has  been  tried  previously  and  what  Is  known  generally  about  an  an 
If  further  Information  Is  desired,  the  program  planners  can  review  the  entire  documet 
before  proceeding  with  planning  efforts. 

A key  prerequisite  for  Implementing  an  effective  research  dissemination  system 

Is  to  determine  what  is  to  be  done,  what  resources  are  needed,  and  In  the  case  of 

limited  resources,  what  priorities  should  be  given  to  various  phases  of  the  system. 

In  our  state,  the  responsibility  for  developing  a research  dissemination  system  has 

assigned  to  a professional  staff  member  with  the  help  of  task  force  committees  as  an 

*'ldea”  generating  group.  Guidelines  for  developing  a research  dissemination 

system  al^e  being  reviewed  and  gleaned  for  activities  which  can  be  Implemented 

Immediately. and  for  those  activities  which  should  be  medium  and  long-range  goals. 

The  first  document  produced  by  this  group  Is  attached  and  reflects  the  direction  In 

which  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Is  proceeding.  The  task  of 

Implementing  a truly  effective  system  of  dissemination  remains  to  be  accomplished  b^ 

those  who  have  the  vision  to  see  what  Is  needed  and  have  the  support  to  muster  the 

necessary  resources  for  doing  the  job.  Perhaps,  tn  a year  or  so  we  can  report  that 

progress  has  been  made  In  research  dissemination  and  that  there  Is  an  Interface 

between  research  producers  and  research  consumers  rather  than  a “knowledge  gap". 
Thank  you! 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


AT  RALEIGH 


CENTER  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH- DBVELOPMBNT-TBAININQ 


COMPUTER  ASSISTED 
RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


The  Center  for  Occupational 
Education  in  Raleigh  is  offering  the 
resources  of  its  computerized  ERIC 
information  file  to  educators.  The 
ERIC  file  contains  reports  from  all 
areas  of  education  which  may  be  used 
for  assistance  in  a current  awareness 
or  in-depth  literature  review. 

For  less  than  $10,  the  Center 
will  conduct  a computer  search  for 
materials  pertinent  to  the  research- 
ers field  of  interest  in  21,000  ERIC 
reports  of  research  collected  by  the 
19  clearinghouses  in  the  ERIC  system. 

A listing  of  ERIC  accession  numbers 
and  titles  will  be  mailed  within  24 
hours  after  receipt. 

Local  researchers  estimate 
that  to  find  the  literature  located 
through  a single  computer  search  would 
require  .as  much,  as  three  weeks  using 
conventional  manual  searching  tech- 
niques . 


Rates  for  the  ERIC  search  are: 

A.  Category  I Search  - $4.00  + 
computer  cost. 

These  searches  are  pre- 
pared by  the  user  with  the  aid  of 
a dictionary  of  descriptors  and  a 
thesaurus  of  ERIC  descriptors.  The 
researcher  can  plan  his  own  logic 
for  the  search. 

B.  Category  II  Search  - $5.00  + 
computer  cost. 

These  searches  are  prepared 
by  our  staff  based  on  a carefully 
worded  statement  of  the  researchers 
particular  interest. 

C.  Dictionaries  and  directions  for 
preparing  Category  I searches 
are  available  at  the  Center, 
most  libraries,  or  through  the 
mail  for  $10. 


For  further  information  contact: 

search 

Center  for  Occupational  Education 
North  Carolina  State  University 
1 Maiden  Lane 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 
Telephone:  919  755-2493 


The  University  ok  Xorih  Carolina,  William  Friday,  president,  comprises;  Xorih  Caiolhta  >\it\  ut  Jiohteh.  thf  ('luvo^ih:  oi 

North  Caiolitta  at  Chal>el  Hill,  the  Vnivetsily  of  North  Caroliua  at  Crcai^horv.  oiot  the  Criivn.-it^  of  Ntnth  (onulnm  at  t.haihltr. 
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RBQfteSX  m MACHUIE  SBABCH  NUHB£R  ER0663 

SCHOOL  CODE:  COE  EKGIHBBR:  Childers  DfctE:  10/27/69  TIME:  11:00 

SEARCH  TITLE:  MORGAN*B  THEORIES,  MODELS,  ARP  METHODS  OF  BISTRUCTXON 

SXATQIBMZ  OF  SROBLEH:  Bill  on  NCS.  PSY>  G0662 


OBSCRimVE  TERH5 


REFERENCE  CODE 

CmLOG  TERM 

_ 

nimbek  of  costings 

A 

HOlffiLS 

* 

414 

B 

GONCEFTU^  SCRIPS 

54 

C 

OFEEATIQNS  RESEARCH 

76 

D 

TEACHING  MODELS 

41  ^ 

£ 

THEORIES 

90 

F 

TEACHING  METHODS 

1133 

6 

TEACHING  SKILLS 

47 

H 

TEACHING  TECHNXQDES 

84S 

I 

TEACHING  HtOCEDURES 

142 

J 

EDUCATIONAL  STRATEGIES 

113 

K 

INSTRUCTION 

324 

L 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 
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URGE  GROUP  INSTRUCTION 

28 

N 

INSTRUCTIONAL  DESIGN 

83 

0 

INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 

238 
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O CODE  NUMBER 

' PREPARED  BY 
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THE  HIT  LIST 

ED -001425 
ED-001682 
ED -0024 90 
ED -00344 9 
ED -003 808 
ED-010255 
ED-010530 
ED-010548 
ED-010581 
ED -01 1000 
ED-011043 
ED-011050 
ED-011261 
ED-011883 
ED-011939 
ED-011959 
ED-012256 
ED-012274 
ED-012363 
ED-012376 
ED-012519 
ED-012617 
ED-012818 
ED-012819 
ED-012820 
ED-013122 
ED-013205 
ED-013214 
ED-013228 
ED-013233 
ED-013237 
ED-013281 


COE 

CHILDERS 


FOLLOWS 

ADAPTING  TEACHER  STYLE  TO  PUPIL  DIFFERENCES,  TEACHERS  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  CHILDREN 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  CURRICL1.UM  PROJECT: 

A PROGRESS  REPORT^ 

Henry  J.  Sredl 

Associate  Professor  and  Assistant  Director, 

University  of  Illinois  Division, 

Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project, 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801 

The  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project  (lACP),  a program  interpreting 
Industrial  technology  to  youth,  originated  in  1965  at  The  Ohio  State  Uni* 
versity  and  the  University  of  Illinois  through  a grant  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education. 

Man  reshapes  and  services  his  physical  world  through  two  broad  fields, 
construction  and  manufacturing.  Man's  raw  materials  come  from  one  of  two 
sources;  the  materials  are  either  of  genetic  origin  (things  grown  or  bio- 
logically reproduced)  or  of  extractive  origin.  The  students  in  the  Indus- 
trial Arts  Curriculum  Project  learn  how  man  takes  things  grown  or  repro- 
duced and/or  things  extracted  and  how  he  changes  these  materials,  through 
manufacturing  or  construction  practices,  or  a combination  of  both  to  pro- 
vide the  consumer  with  needed  economic  goods  and  services.  It  is  through 
the  two  sub-elements  of  industry,  construction  and  manufacturing,  that  man 
plans,  organizes,  and  controls  men,  materials,  and  processes  to  produce 
such  items  as  bridges,  buildings,  automobiles,  furniture,  roads,  clothing, 
appliances  and  utilities. 

lACP  consists  of  a two-year  sequence  of  study  for  junior  high  school 
age  youth.  The  first  year's  course  exemplifies  man's  managed  production 
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system  which  produces  and  services  society's  manufactured  products.  This 
course  is  called,  "The  World  of  Manufacturing."  Students  use  tools,  ma- 
terials, and  techniques  to  produce  products  that  are  representative,  in 
principle,  of  man-made  products.  Students  are  introduced  to  the  increas- 
ingly important  "service"  aspect  of  indudustrial  technology  by  servicing 
the  goods  they  produce* 

During  the  present  school  year  the  lACP  is  being  evaluated  and  demonstrat- 
ed in  34  schools  in  9 states;  more  than  7,500  pupils  and  65  teachers  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  lACP  program  on  a dally  basis.  Field  Evaluation  Centers 
fulfill  the  role  of  systematically  testing  and  evaluating  the  developing 
instructional  system  over  a three-year  period  according  to  lACP  guidelines* 
Instructional  materials  are  revised  every  year  on  the  basis  of  the  feed-back 
provided  by  the  Field  Evaluation  Centers'  pupils,  teachers,  and  administra- 
tors* "The  World  of  Construction"  is  presently  in  its  third  year  of  evalu- 
ation; "The  World  of  Manufacturing"  is  in  its  second  year  of  evaluation* 

While  the  Field  Evaluation  Centers  are  fulfilling  their  role  in  testing  and 
evaluating  the  instructional  system,  there  is  a definite  need  to  determine 
how  lACP  materials  can  be  adapted  to  meet  the  educational  and  social  needs 
of  the  citizens  of  each  state  and  local  school  system*  Schools  which  are 
a part  of  a Demonstration  Center  evaluate  the  instructional  materials  accord- 
ing to  local  needs  and  serve  as  places  for  teachers,  administrators,  parents, 
and  other  interested  individuals  or  groups^to  more  closely  examine  the  lACP 
program.  X might  add  that  the  Field  Evaluation  and  Demonstration  Centers 
are  strongly  advocating  a continuing  lACP  program  after  the  "trial"  period. 

Participating  school  systems  are. spread  across  the  United  States  from 
the  east  coast  to  the  west  coast  and  from  the  north  to  the  south*  Cities 
involved  include  long  Beach,  Reno,  Austin,  Chicago,  Evanston,  Urbana,  Clncin- 
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nati,  Columbus,  Parma,  Pittsburgh,  Newark,  Trenton,  New  Brunswick,  and  Miami 
(Dade  County). 

I'm  certain  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  audience  are  interested  in 
knowing  more  about  the  day-to-day  classroom  activities.  The  next  part  of  this 
presentation  will  sample  lACP  from  the  students'  and  teachers'  points  of  view. 

The  \Vorld  of  Construction  is  a fascinating  world,  a world  of  dams,  bridges, 
highways  and  buildings.  Designing  and  building  these  structures  involves  a 
wide  range  of  tools,  materials,  and  processes.  Obviously,  not  all  of  this 
world  can  be  brought  into  the  classroom*  However,  basic  concepts  of  the  con- 
struction industry  can  be  taught  in  the  classroom. 

During  the  first  third  of  the  school  year  in  "The  World  of  Construction" 
students  analyze  management  and  personnel  practices  and  participate  in  re- 
lated activities.  In  a simulated  situation,  lACP  students  learn  the  prin- 
ciples of  topographical  surveying.  Student  surveys  provide  the  data  for  maps, 
grids,  and  profile  charts,  which  project  engineers  and  architects  need  in  de- 
signing a project.  Site  plans  are  studied  to  determine  which  are  the  most 
efficient  practices  for  removing  and/or  salvaging  various  obstacles. 

Steel  superstructures  play  an  important  part  in  the  construction  of  tall 
buildings  and  in  lACP,  students  learn  the  principles  of  erecting  steel  frames 
in  this  laboratory  activity.  These  boys  have  constructed  a jennywink  boom, 
to  hoist  structural  members  into  place.  Included  in  this  activity  are  rigging 
and  other  standard  ironworking  practices,  including  safety  precautions. 

lACP  laboratory  activities  are  designed  so  that  all  students  participate 
in  actual  practices.  Some  activities  are  designed  for  "teams"  of  students 
where  each  student  has  a function;  other  activities  are  designed  to  be  com- 
pleted by  individuals.  Regardless  of  the  unit  under  study,  student  activity 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  lACP  program. 
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Wood  framed  structures  are  studied  and  this  work  crew,  over  a period  of 
days,  has  constructed  a wall  section  which  is  now  raised  into  place,  plumbed, 
and  secured  into  position.  This  wall  section  is  part  of  a module  representing 
an  entire  structure. 

Periodically  throughout  the  course,  students  role-play  various  situations 
taken  from  the  world  of  work.  Here  students  are  solving  a grievance  problem, 
following  conventional  construction  industry  labor -management  practices. 
Through<^ut  construction  students  work  with  the  tools  and  materials  represen- 
tative of  the  particular  area  under  study. 

The  final  part  of  the  year  concentrates  on  synthesizing  what  students 
have  Irarned.  Hach  student  plans  and  builds  his  **ideal  structure.'*  This 
structure  may  be  a bridge,  skyscraper,  or  residential  dwelling.  Teams  of 
students  compete  in  using  their  knowledge  of  construction  technology  in  plan- 
ning cities  and  regions.  Future  citizens  make  decisions  which  affect  their 
environment . 

The  structure  of  the  second  year  of  study,  **The  World  of  Manufacturing," 
is  similar  to  the  first  year  in  that  students  analyze  and  then  synthesize' 
practices  related  to  man's  managed  production  system  which  produces  and  ser- 
vices goods  in  a plant.  In  one  of  the  first  problems  presented,  students  de- 
sign and  produce  a product  individually  and  then  organize  to  mass-produce  the 
same  product  in  teams.  The  product  in  this  case  is  a coat  hanger  and  the 
first  day's  activities  have  results  that  look  something  like  this.  In  a very 
short  time  students  realize  the  advantages  of  production  line  techniques.  On 
about  the  14th  day  of  class,  students  begin  a unit  on  research.  They  learn 
about  information  retrieval  and  participate  in,  among  other  things,  testing 
the  strength  of  various  materials. 

As  the  semester  progresses,  the  students  learn  about  computers  and  data 


processing.  They  program  information  onto  port-a -punch  cards  and  receive 
printout  of  this  information  from  a computer.  A research  and  development 
problem  is  presented  during  which  pupils  study  the  elements  of  design  in 
manufacturing.  These  students  face  the  same  problems  industrial  product  de- 
signers face  daily.  . . they  retrieve  information,  create  rough  sketches,  re- 
fine these  sketches  and  construct  three  dimensional  mock-ups.  Subsequent 
weeks  take  students  through  activities  focusing  on  engineering  the  product 
and  tooling  up  for  production.  During  this  period  pupils  are  involved  with 
building  a conveyor -be It  system  which  will  be  used  to  transport  materials 
from  station  to  station.  During  the  last  third  of  the  second  semester,  pu- 
pils organize  a manufacturing  corporation  to  produce  a high -intensity  desk 
lamp.  This  activity  synthesizes  the  practices  studied  prior  to  this  time. 

The  ck  npleted  products  are  packaged  with  pupil  developed  operation  and  ser- 
vice manuals. 

Due  to  the  limitation  of  time,  the  slides  you  have  seen  were  selected 
from  a series  of  over  160  depicting  different  laboratory  activities  in  the 
lACP.  I hope  they  strongly  conveyed  the  fact  that  the  lACP  involves  students 
in  activity  focusing  on  man*s  practices  which  provide  him  with  his  economic 
goods  and  services. 

I 

The  lACP  is  presently  in  an  important  phase  of  development  and  transi- 
tion. According  to  the  original  schedule,  "The  World  of  Construction"  will 
complete  its  third  and  final  year  of  field  evaluation  by  June,  1970.  By 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year,  1969,  a publisher  will  be  selected  to  further 
refine  and  make  commercially  available  the  lACP  program  to  schools  seeking 
to  participate  in  it. 

The  lACP  is  at  this  time,  attempting  to  identify  school  systems  interest- 
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ed  in  establishing  demonstration  programs  for  the  school  year  1970-71.  Sum- 
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msr  institutes  to  prepare  lACP  teachers  will  be  available  as  teacher  prepara- 
tion is  an  integral  part  of  the  lACF  program* 

I realize  that  I have  covered  much  material  in  this  twenty-minute  period 
and  that  many  of  you  probably  have  questions  regarding  the  program  and  how 
school  systems  may  go  about  impleit^nting  the  lACP*  To  answer  general  ques- 
tions, a number  of  materials  may  be  picked  up  after  this  program*  Among  these 
is  a model  proposal  schools  may  use  to  obtain  funds  for  the  support  of  a de- 
monstration program,  a brochure  describing  the  lACP  and  a booklet  delving  a 
little  deeper  into  the  rationale  behind  the  lACP*  I also,  have  available  for 
examination  some  of  the  instructional  materials  currently  used  in  the  program* 
I will  remain  after  the  program  to  meet  with  individuals  interested  in 
the  LICP* 
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On  behalf  of  the  entire  lACP  staff,  I thank  you* 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  V.O.E.D.  System  Is  a computerized  system  for  collecting,  analyzing 
and  reporting  vocational  education  data  needed  for  state  and  local  level  pro* 
gram  planning  and  evaluation.  The  system  was  developed  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education  by  Educational  Systems  Research  Institute  which  has 
been  contracted  to  apply  the  system  for  a two*year  period. 

The  V.O.E.D.  System  consists  of  three  phases  (Exhibit  1).  Phase  1 
Involves  an  optical  scanner  form  which  Is  completed  by  schools  throughout  the 
state.  Occupational  curriculum  offerings,  grade  enrollments  and  other  basic 
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school  data  are  reported.  These  forms  are  used  to  produce  a state*wlde  occu- 
pational directory  and  growth  report  by  school,  school  district,  county,-  labor 
market  and  region.  These  reports  will  provide  data  to  answer  questions  about 
the  adequacy  of  vocational  education  growth  relative  to. student  needs  and  labor 
market  requirements.  The  reports  are  of  greatest  value  to  school  counselors 
and  educational  planning  personnel. 

The  second  phase  of  the  system  Involves  In-school  data  on  Individual 
students  Including  course  enrollment,  grades,  tests  and  teacher  ratings.  These 
data  are  used  to  produce  a report  describing  the  annual  output  of  each  type  of 
occupational  curriculum.  The  report  will  also  provide  some  basic  Information  as 
to  the  academic  and  occupational  competence  of  vocational  graduates. 
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The  student  Information  collected  In  Phase  2 Is  also  used  to  pre* 
pare  a mailing  to  all  vocational  students  of  a follow-up  survey  question- 
naire. This  questionnaire  goes  out  one  year  after  graduation  and  provides 
Information  about  former  students'  experience  In  employment  or  further 
education.  Data  are  collected  about  the  time  required  to  get  a Job,  re- 
latedness of  job  to  vocational  course  taken,  earnings.  Job  satisfaction, 
mobility,  and  other  Information.  These  data  are  merged  with  the  ln-$choo1 
data  to  produce  an  Occupational  Student  Followup  Survey  Report  and  an 
Occupational  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation  Report. 

During  the  first  year  of  V.O.E.D.  operations  covering  1968 
graduates,  12,000  students  were  processed.  Full-scale  operations  In  1969 
will  cover  roughly  2k, 000  students.  The  optical  scanner  forms  coupled 
with  computerized  processing  Is  designed  to  be  economical  and  flexible 
yet  provide  timely  and  meaningful  reports. 

Since  several  earlier  papers  have  covered  the  Information  retrieval 
and  dissemination  aspects  of  Information  handling  systems  and  since  Dr.  Walter 
Arnold,  at  another  session.  Is  covering  the  Interpretative  aspects  of  the 
V.O.E.D.  system,  this  paper  will  be  largely  confined  to  the  Information  ac- 
quisition facets  of  the  V.O.E.D.  system,  particularly  Individual  student 
information  In  Phases  2 and  3* 

SYSTEM  DESCRIPTION 

In  Phase  I,  optical  scanner  forms  are  sent  to  each  school  across 
the  state.  (Exhibit  2)  The  school  then  distributes  these  forms  to  the 
teachers  who  report  the  pertinent  data  on  course  enrollment  by  grade. 

These  forms  are  then  coMected  by  the  schools,  returned  to  ESRI , and 
a state-wide  occupational  directory  Is  produced.  (Exhibit  3)  fhts 
directory  reports  course  enrollment  by  school,  school  district,  county 
tabor  market  and  region.  By  comparing  the  current  computer  tape  with 
this  information  to  the  year-ago  tape,  a growth  report  can  be  produced. 
(Exhibit  k)  This  report  Indicates  whether  schools  are  responding  to  the 


labor  needs  and  provide  guidance  to  school  and  curriculum  planners* 

This  phase  of  the  system  more  or  less  stands  alone  from  Phases  2 and 
3 which  deal  with  the  Individual  student* 

Optical  scanner  forms  sent  to  the  schools  for  completion  by 
students  provide  the  data  Input  to  Phase  2 of  the  system*  (Exhibit  5) 

On  these  forms,  all  students  record  their  name,  address,  curriculum, 
and  grades*  Teachers  add  brief  ratings  of  the  students  on  several 
categories.  School  personnel  then  add  Ml  scores  and  achievement  test 
scores*  These  forms  are  then  run  thru  an  optical  scanner  and  punch 
cards  produced  which  are  put  on  magnetic  tape*  One  year  later,  when 
It  Is  time  for  the  follow-up  survey,  this  tape  Is  sorted  by  zip  code 
and  3 sets  of  pea lab le  address  labels  are  produced. 

In  the  follow-up  survey.  Phase  3*  the  address  labels  are  affixed 
to  questionnaires,  again  an  optical  scanner  form.  (Exhibits  6a,  6b) 

The  portion  of  the  form  with  the  label  and  Instructions  will  be  removed 
before  reading  in  the  scanner.  The  first  mall-out  to  the  students  con- 
tains a questionnaire,  cover  letter  from  one  of  our  staff  and  a return 
envelope.  Roughly  15  to  20  percent  of  the  graduates  respond  to  this  first 
mailing.  As  returns  come  In,  the  address  labels  for  responding  students 
are  removed  from  the  second  and  third  sets  of  labels.  An  alternative  pro- 
cedure Is  to  optically  scan  the  questionnaires  upon  receipt  and  produce  a 
set  of  punch  cards.  This  deck  would  then  be  compared  to  the  master  tape 
and  labels  for  the  second  mailing  produced  for  non-respondents  only*  Due 
to  a variety  of  data  handling  problems.  It  was  decided  that  the  simplified 
manual  approach  was  more  desirable* 

A second  mailing  goes  out  some  two  to  three  weeks  after  the  first 
one.  This  Is  the  time  when  the  response  rate  almost  reaches  a plateau. 

In  the  second  mailing,  again  the  questionnaire,  return  envelope  and  a 
cover  letter  are  enclosed.  This  time  the  cover  letter  Is  from < the  presi- 
dent of  ESRt  or  some  figure  In  authority*  Response  to  this  mailing  Is 
generally  12*17  percent* 
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Two  or  three  weeks  later  a third  mailing  goes  out  using  the 
local  school  district  or  school  letterhead  If  possible.  Otherwise  a 
humorous  approach  Is  used  with  the  possibility  of  a monitary  prize. 

The  third  and  fourth  mailing,  If  one  Is  used,  have  to  be  fitted  to  the 
Individual  situation.  For  example,  the  reason  for  a low  response  In 
Birmingham  among  blacks  may  be  due  to  their  Inability  to  follow  the 
Instructions  and  questions  correctly  whereas  a low  response  In  Newark 
might  be  due  to  disenchantment  and  apathy.  Response  to  a third  mailing 
varies  widely.  In  one  study,  an  offer  of  $1.00  elicited  a 16%  response 
while  In  another  study,  a third  letter  elicited  only  an  additional 
A total  response  of  AO-50%  Is  typical  for  a well-constructed  study  with 
a lengthy  questionnaire. 

From  the  various  pilot  studies  and  main  surveys  completed  by 
ESRI  one  can  state  a number  of  rules  for  obtaining  data  by  mall  from 
former  students: 

l«  Obtain  the  most  up-to-date  address  possible.  Transcripts 
and  other  records  are  somewhat  unreliable  compared  to 
getting  an  address  from  the  student  himself  Just  before  he 
Is  about  to  leave  school.  Obtain  zip  code  If  at  all  possible; 
the  saving  In  postage  rate  Is  substantial. 

2«  Use  the  simplest  possible  questionnaire  format.  A preferred 
questionnaire  Is  one  which  presents  only  a few  questions  to 
the  student  at  a time  with  no  skip  or  "gc  to  If*  Instructions* 

3*  If  the  universe  Is  to  be  sampled.  Include  a greater  pro- 
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portion  of  minority  group  members*  The  response  rate  of 
whites  Is  from  1*3  to  3 times  that  of  blacks* 

A.  The  appeal  In  the  cover  letter  should  be  as  short  and  simple 
as  possible. 

5*  The  study  should  use  the  lowest  local  level  possible*  For 
example,  for  a study  of  Pittsburgh  students,  a letter  from 
Pittsburgh  to  be  returned  to  Pittsburgh  will  get  a higher 
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response  than  a questionnaire  to  be  returned  to  the  state 
Department  of  Education  In  Harrisburg.  In  turn,  the 
response  to  Harrisburg  wilt  be  higher  than  to  a city 
outside  of  Pennsylvania. 

6.  Use  a different  approach  on  alt  the  mailings,  for  example, 
authoritarian,  humorous  and  peer-group.  A thread  of  con* 
tlnulty  must  be  continued,  but  this  way.  If  authority 

turns  a student  off,  you  have  a chance  with  another  approach 
on  a later  mailing. 

7.  A special  appeal  to  minority  groups  sometimes  helps.  This 
rule  Is  very  sensitive  and  must  be  carefully  applied.  For 
example,  an  appeal  from  Roy  Wilkins  to  blacks  might  turn 
off  more  students  than  a tetter  from  a neutral  or  unknown 
white. 

8.  If  att  else  falls,  use  money.  A dollar  works  better  than 

a chance  for  a prlze«  Minority  groups  respond  more  favorably 
to  money  than  whites.  In  an  Identical  matting,  the  response 
of  blacks  to  an  offer  of  $t.00  was  tO  times  that  of  a tetter 
atone. 

When  att  the  responses  are  In,  generally  A weeks  or  so  after  the 
last  malting,  the  questionnaires  are  checked  by  hand  for  faulty  answers, 
use  of  pen,  tears,  etc.  They  are  then  put  through  the  optical  scanner 
and  punch  cards  are  generated.  These  cards  are  put  on  computer  tape. 

This  tape  Is  then  merged  with  the  previous  student  data  tapes  containing 
the  tn*schoot  data.  This  final  merged  tape  then  serves  as  a comprehensive 
data  bank  for  many  types  of  reports  as  welt  as  an  Inquiry  system. 

From  the  master  tape  a standard  follow-up  survey  report  Is  pro- 
duced (Exhibits  7,8).  In  addition,  In-schoot  data  can  be  correlated  with 
data  about  the  world  of  work.  Are  there.factors  In  . school  which  predict  how 
well  a student  will  make  out  on  the  Job?  Do  students  feel  well  prepared  for 
work?  How  long  does  It  take  students  In  different  courses  to  get  a Job? 
These  and  many  other  questions  can  be  answered  to  aid  In  more  effective 
occupational  program  planning  and  evaluation. 
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EXHIBIT  I 

PHASES  AND  PRODUCTS 
of  the  V.O.E.D.  System 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRAM  GRADUATES 


SURVEY  dUESTIONS  ANO  ANSWERS 


PENNA 


EAST 


PH  I LA 


CENTRAL 


WEST 


WHICH  CAME  FIRST  AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL? 
Employed  full-time 
Self-employed 
Full~tlme  college 
. Full-time  school  (not  college) 
. Hllltary  service 
Harriage  and  home  career 
Hone  of  the  above  applies 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  HELD  A FULL-TIHE  JOB? 

Yes  r - • - 

No  - ■ ■ 


ABOUT  THEIR  FIRST  JOB 


HOW  SOON  DID  YOU  BEGIN  YOUR  FIRST  JOB? 
Had  job  : 

About  I week 

About  2,  weeks 

About  S weeks 

About  h weeks  ' 

About  2 months  i-T  V ' 

. About  j months  ' 

About  H months  . " 

About  5 months  ' 

Hore  than  5 months 


HOW  DIO  YOU  GET  YOUR  FIRST  FULL-TIHE  JOB? 
On  my  own^  without  anyone's  help 
■ Private  employment  agency 
State  employment  agency 
Thru  parents  or  relative 
Thru  personal  friend 
Already  had  Job  with  employer 


EXHIBIT  7 - trade  ANO  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRAM  GRADUATES:  dUESTIONNAIRE  RESPONSE  ANALYSIS  BY  STATE  AND  FIELD  SERVICE  REGIONS 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  principal  goal  of  Project  ABLE  is  to  demonstrate  increased 
effectiveness  of  instruction  that  derives  content  from  explicit 
analysis  of  desired  behavior  after  graduation.  Rather  than 
taking  a total  body  of  knowledge  and  drawing  content  from  it, 
each  curriculum  is  defined  by  what  technology  and  industry  need 
for  job  success.  Subordinate  objectives  embodied  in  this  plan 
are  the  following: 

(1)  Development  of  educational  objectives.  The  intent  here  is 
to  identify  the  behaviors  which  are  desired  of  the  student  when 
he  has  completed  a particular  course  of  instruction.  Education 
has  no  meaning  in  the  abstract — objectives  need  to  be  stated  in 
specific  operational  terms.  While  emphasizing  the  vocational 
area  of  educational  goals,  the  goals  include  the  development  of 
individual  attitudes  toward  work,  habits  of  work,  and  standards 
of  excellence. 

(2)  Derivation  of  curriculum  requirements.  Curriculum  needs 
are  described  .*«.n  terms  of  topics  within  ^ach  “subject"  and  are 
placed  in  an  instructional  sequence  which  takes  prerequisite 
knowledges  systematically  into  accqunt.  Each  learning  sequence 
is  in  the  curriculum  because  it  must  be  there  if  the  student  is 
to  be  competent  and  the  justification  for  its  presence  can  be 
demonstrated  on  the  basis  of  relevance  to  a vocationally-oriented 
educational  goal.  Project  ABLE,  by  analyzing  the  requirements  of 
many  jobs  within  each  vocational  area  for  common  and  related 

skills,  attempts  to  provide  education  in  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edges which  are  common  to  a variety  of  occupations.  ‘This  should 
minimize  the  amount  of  "new"  training  that  might  result  from  job 
change  or  because  of  opportunities  opening  up  in  related  areas. 
This  should  also  provide  the  flexibility  needed  to  accomodate  to 
changes  in  demands  of  the  technology. 

(3)  Description  of  needs  for  prerequisite  learning.  The  elabo- 
ration of  a new  curriculum  is  intended  to  make  possible  the  spec- 
ification of  prerequisite  knowledges  to  be  acquired  in  junior 
high  years  of  schooling,  including  the  kinds  of  student  prepara- 
tion which  might  be  gained  in  industrial  arts  and  other  basic 
areas  of  instruction.  The  aim  is  the  development  of  broad  ex- 
ploratory programs  in  the  junior  high  grades  to  prepare  students 
for  productive  educational  and  vocational  careers. 

(4)  Effecting  changes  in  student  viewpoints.  A most  difficult 
task  facing  any  student  and  his  family  is  that  of  choosing  real- 
istic life  goals  and  the  educational  path  to  those  goals.  The 
pressures  of  our  society  have  been  directed  toward  college  at- 
tendance, while  trade  school  courses  have  often  been  relegated 
to  second-class  status.  Project  ABLE  includes  preparation  of  an 
organized  program  for  assessing  each  student *s  abilities  and  in- 
terests and  for  helping  him  and  his  family  evaluate  them  over  a 
wide  range  of  occupations.  This  involves  the  inservice  training 


of  junior  high  school  guidance  counselors  and  the  provision  of 
materials  and  information  for  junior  high  students. 

(5)  Individualizing  instruction.  It  has  been. demonstrated  re- 
peatedly that  individuals  differ  with  respect  to  their  abilities. 
The  traditional  classroom  has  not  made  sufficient  provision  for 
these  individual  differences,  but  v?ith  increasing  frequency, 
especially  at  the  elementary  level,  schools  are  changing  to 
individualized  study  programs.  Project  ABLE  incorporates  the 
concepts  of  individualized  instruction  by  providing  a framework 
which  will  allow  for  maximum  flexibility  of  student  progression 
through  a course.  Learning  is  a process  guided  by  the  teacher, 
rather  than  by  forcing  facts  into  students.  A student’s  achieve- 
ment is  the  standard  of  his  learning  progress,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a primary  source  of  his  motivation.  The  student  is  given 

a set  of  objectives  which  tell  him  all  the  things  he  is  expected 
to  be  able  to  do  after  completing  an  assignment.  The  key  feature 
is,  however,  that  students  do  the  learning  largely  on  their  own 
and  student-teacher  interactions  are  not  restricted  to  lectures 
and  group  demonstrations . 

(6)  Student  evaluation.  Appropriately  derived  topic  objectives 
lead  directly  to  measures  of  student  performance.  It  is  desired 
here  that  all  "units"  of  instruction "have  performance  measures 
which  are  available  to  the  student,  to  instructors,  and  to  guid- 
ance counselors.  These  proficiency  tests  are  an  essential  and 
integral  part  of  individualized  instruction,  and  they  contribute 
to  making  the  student  evaluation  file  a clear  history  of  learning 
achievement.  Emphasis  in  this  testing  is  on  attainment  of  goals, 
rather  than  upon  differentiation  of  students  into  "good"  or 
"poor",  and  to  provide  directions  for  future  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  student. 

(7)  Program  evaluation.  A comprehensive  program  of  evaluation 
includes  objective  measures  of  immediate  outcomes,  as  well  as 
the  foundation  of  techniques  for  the  later  collection  of  follow- 
up data  on  educational  outcomes  after  graduation.  Student  eval- 
uations yield  many  of  the  basic  data  for  program  evaluation;  this 
requires  systematic  recording  and  storing  of  indicators  of  stu- 
dent experience  and  performance.  A second  feature  is  establish- 
ment of  techniques  for  following  up  the  student  at  periodic  in- 
tervals to  collect  information  on  employment,  job  success,  and 
career  progression  at  intervals  after  graduation.  Systematic 
information  of  this  sort  will  constitute  the  basis  for  program 
evaluation  in  terms  of  its  long-range  effects. 

A vocational  area  behavioral  analysis  approach  to  specification 
of  course  and  topic  objectives  stated  in  terms  of  performances 
required  for  job  execution  distinguishes  the  learnable  skills 
and  knowledges  generalizable  across  several  jobs  within  the  oc- 
cupational group.  Given  training  in  those  skills  and  knowledges 
common  to  a variety  of  occupations,  the  student-graduate  should 
have  a greater  flexibility  in  shifting  v;ith  changes  in  industry. 
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There  is  opportunity  for  increasing  specialization,  but  it  is 
built  upon  a broad  base  of  more  general  competence  within  the 
vocational  area . 

The  development  includes  a planned  set  of  training  levels  of 
specific  education  within  each  area,  requiring  a range  of  prep- 
aration times  designated  by  jobs  (or  job  clusters) . The  domain 
of  jobs  in  an  occupational  group  has  been  structured  to  reflect 
the  progression  of  skills  inherent  in  those  jobs.  Selection  of 
jobs  to  represent  the  area  reflects  the  levels  involved  so  that 
there  are  clear  points  of  demarcation  where  a student  can  attain 
certified  competence  up  to  the  level  commensurate  with  his  indi-  | 

vidual  abilities.  This  concept  of  multiple  exits  at  various 
training  levels  will  provide  specific  usable  skills  for  each 
student  regardless  of  the  time  he  chooses  to  terminate  his  full- 
time school  activity. 


PROCEDURE 

The  procedure  began  with  the  collection  of  vocational  information 
for  representative  jobs  in  eleven  different  vocational  areas. 
Analysis  was  then  made  of  the  performances  required  for  job  exe- 
cution, resulting  in  descriptions  of  essential  classes  of  per- 
formance which  need  to  be  learned.  On  the  basis  of  that  infor- 
mation, a panel  of  educational  and  vocational  scholars  recommend- 
ed objectives  for  a vocational  curriculiam  which  incorporated  the 
goals  of  (1)  vocational  competence;  (2)  responsible  citizenship; 
(3)  individual  self-fulfillment.  (See 'Figure  1.)  A curriculum 
was  then  to  be  designed  in  topic  form  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
siveness and  also  flexibility  of  coverage  for  each  of  the  voca- 
tional areas.  Guidance  programs  and  prerequisite  instruction  to 
prepare  junior  high  students  were  also  to  be  designed.  Selection 
of  instructional  materials,  methods,  and  aids,  and  design  of  ma- 
terials, when  required,  were  undertaken.  An  important  step  was 
the  development  of  performance  measures  tied  to  the  objectives 
of  instruction.  Methods  of  instruction  were  devised  to  make 
possible  individualized  student  progression  and  selection  of 
alternative  programs,  and  teacher-training  materials  were  to  be 
developed  to  accomplish  inservice  teacher  education  of  Quincy 
school  personnel.  A plan  is  under  development  for  conducting 
program  evaluation  not  only  in  terms  of  the  formative  develop- 
mental stages,  but  also  in  terms  of  continuing  follow-up  of  out- 
comes after  graduation. 

The  goals  for  Project  ABLE  were  quite  ambitious.  The  design  was, 
and  still  is,  described  as  "exciting".  However,  the  project  has 
not  been  entirely  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  major 
tasks.  Some  notable  progress  has  been  achieved  and  should  be 
recognized. 
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Project  ABLE 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  GOALS 


I 

I 


COMMUNITY 

FAMILY 

SCHOOL 

GUIDANCE 


Figure  1 


PROBLEMS 


The  original  goals  of  the  Project  called  for:  (1)  curriculum 

development  in  11  vocational  families  (which  probably  break  out 
into  some  25  to  30  subgroups)  at  5 grade  levels  (10th  through 
14th) ; (2)  curriculum  development  in  4 academic  areas  at  3 grade 
levels  for  a projected  enrollment  of  over  1,000  students;  (3)  a 
program  of  "prerequisite  instruction"  for  the  junior  high  schools; 
and  (4)  a junior  high  guidance  program  for  nearly  4,000  students 
in  grades  7,  8 and  9.  A behavioral  analysis  was  to  be  done  for 
each  curriculum  area,  including  a job  description  and  task  anal- 
ysis for  the  vocational  programs.  Derivation  of  behaviorally 
stated  objectives  in  topical  form  was  to  have  been  a major  activ- 
ity, Furthermore,  the  project  was  to  develop  and  implement  pro- 
grams of  individualized  instruction,  and  then  demonstrate  in- 
creased effectiveness  of  such  methods  and  instruction.  All  areas 
were  to  be  demonstration  programs.  In  addition,  commitment  was 
made  to  develop  an  evaluation  program  for  vocational  schools 
which  included  not  only  end-of-year  examinations,  but  also  the 
continuing  follow-up  of  outcomes  after  graduation.  The  develop- 
ment of  performance  measures  tied  to  the  objectives  of  instruc- 
tion were  also  a part  of  the  project  tasks.  One  other  proposed 
activity  was  to  develop  teacher-training  materials  and  conduct 
an  inservice  train iifg  program  which  wbuld  prepare  Quincy  staff 
to  do  all  the  things  described  above.  Such  objectives  and  tasks 
were  to  be  accomplished  with  some  $600,000  in  Federal  funds  over 
a period  of  four  years  (the  fifth  year  was  scheduled  for  program 
and  project  evaluation)  and  a sizable  Quincy  contribution. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Quincy  Vocational-Technical  School  build- 
ing and  simultaneous  introduction  of  an  experimental  program  pre- 
sented insurmountable  problems.  The  superimposition  of  the  two 
innovative  activities  multiplied  the  problems  inherent  to  both. 
Job  and  task  analysis,  behavioral  objectives  and  curriculum  de- 
velopment of  the  type  proposed  for  Project  ABLE  were  relatively 
new  for  public  education.  Consequently,  a great  variety  of 
problems  previously  unanticipated  placed  the  project  on  a very 
slow  pace.  Important  also  is  the  fact  that  the  original  plans 
called  for  the  development  of  learning  units  which  were  to  be 
supported  by  appropriate  commercially  available  texts  and  refer- 
ences. It  was  expected  that  such  available  resource  materials 
would  fit  the  needs  of  topic  objectives  and,  therefore,  little 
development  of  new  materials  was  anticipated.  Such  was  not  the 
case.  Most  published  material  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  topic 
objectives  derived  from  a truly  behavioral  analysis.  The  lack 
of  funds,  however,  did  not  allow  for  adequate  development  of  such 
materials  in  all  areas. 

The  analysis  in  itself,  of  problem  areas,  can  be  an  important  out- 
come or  product  of  innovative  experimentation.  The  Project  ABLE 
staff  has  documented  such  an  experience  in  the  Eighth  Quarterly 
Technical  Report,  AIR:  March  1968,  v/hich  describes  the  problems 

encountered  while  designing,  developing,  and  implementing  an  ex- 
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perimental  curriculum  For  example,  the- willingness  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  to  participate  in  a change  was  identified  as  a major 
area  of  concern  and  reinforced  the  notion  that  a firm  conviction 
to  the  new  goals  and  methods  ought  to  precede  any  new  program  of 
instruction.  Furthermore,  the  preparation  of  instructors  to  op- 
erate effectively  under  the  new  learning  conditions  was  found  to 
be  of  utmost  importance  to  an  administration  attempting  to  imple- 
ment new  programs.  The  establishment  of  a basis  for  assigning 
priorities  in  a complex  school  system  was  also  found  to  be  a 
major  problem. 

In  the  preliminary  tryout  phase  of  the  proposed  study,  all  indi- 
viduals and  classrooms,  as  in  Quincy,  may  not  be  involved.  As 
the  "new"  is  being  introduced  gradually  over  a period  of  years, 
the  problems  normally  associated  with  maintaining  an  efficient 
operating  school  system  may  be  compounded.  Even  with  5.ntensive 
and  comprehensive  orientation  to  the  new  procedures  and  products, 
the  day-to-day  problems  which  administration,  faculty,  and  stu- 
dents must  face  and  solve  still  remain.  Thus,  the  establishment 
of  priorities  becomes  a critical  activity.  Additional  human  re- 
sources and  funds  do  not  always  provide  the  solution.  It  is 
difficult  to  foresee  all  contingencies. 

The  organization  of  a school  system  to  accommodate  different 
learning  situations  was  also  discussed  in  the  report.  For  ex- 
ample, a n\amber  of  problems  arise  when  a new  curriculum  does  not 
entirely  replace  the  old  one.  The  school  then  has  the  problem 
of  administering  two  entirely  different  approaches  or  systems 
of  learning.  The  difficulty  is  further  compounded  when  the  two 
curricula  are  not  compatible  in  terms  of  scheduling,  learning 
materials,  and  teacher  preparation.  Furthermore,  when  a new 
curriculum  which  has  little  rigid  control  over  student  time  and 
location  is  introduced,  students  and  instructors  often  have  some 
difficulty  adjusting  to  it.  Different  responsibilities  for 
learning  are  placed  on  the  student  and  on  the  instructors. 

The  availability  of  materials  to  support  learning  experiences 
poses  another  challenge.  Shortages  of  materials,  learning  aids, 
and  other  educational  support  seem  to  be  an  inherent  problem  in 
all  educational  systems.  In  a school  system  which  introduces  a 
new  curriculum,  the  problem  becomes  more  acute  because  the  new 
situation  requires  more  and  different  support  (usually  more  ex- 
pensive) than  the  old.  The  problem  is  increased  when  individu- 
alized materials  are  adopted  by  the  system.  First,  the  amount 
of  materials  is  so  great  in  number  and  bulk  that  it  creates 
storage  and  distribution  problems.  Second,  since  the  materials 
differ  substantially  from  those  used  in  previous  years,  both  the 
instructors  and  students  must  be  trained  in  their  application 
and  use. 

There  is  a definite  need  to  plan  every  detail  and  anticipate 
every  contingency  when  introducing  new  learning  materials  into 
an  educational  system.  Better  use  of  systems  analysis  and  pro-' 
gram  evaluation  and  review  techniques  (PERT)  is  essential,  prepa- 
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ration  of  instructors  in  the  administration  of  these  materials 
and  keeping  records  of  student  performance  and  characteristics 
of  materials  is  needed.  Even  with  unlimited  resources  and  com- 
plete flexibility  within  a school  system  regarding  faculty, 
students,  and  the  scheduling  of  classes,  the  problems  of  curric- 
ulum implementation  would  still  exist.  In  most  cases,  a school 
must  adopt  new  techniques  within  an  existing  structure  that  im- 
poses restrictions  and  constraints.  The  introduction  of  new 
approaches  often  demands  considerable  rearrangement  and  reorgan- 
ization of  staff,  students,  and  physical  facilities. 

Transforming  teachers  into  writers  and  curriculum  developers  v/as 
not  generally  successful,  however,  there  have  been  some  notable 
exceptions.  They  were  assigned  to  the  project  on  a part-time 
basis  which,  in  itself,  created  an  awkward  situation.  Most 
teachers  had  difficulty  in  working  with  and  preparing  behavioral 
objectives.  The  derivation  of  proficiency  measures  and  instru- 
ments seemed  most  difficult.  Organizing  skills  and  knowledges  . 
by  job  hierarchies  and  levels  presented  many  problems — most  de- 
velopers tended  to  follow  traditional  textbook  style  and  content 
sequences. 

Staff  turnover  and  personnel  changes  for  both  Quincy  and  AIR 
seriously  affected  their  ability  tb  meet  contractual  obligations 
and  stated  goals  (not  to  mention  the  myriad  of  other  problems 
which  were,  in  themselves,  major  hurdles) . Frequent  changes  in 
key  administrative  personnel  v/ere  most  disruptive.  Conditions 
typified  by  a highly  mobile  research  community  were  additional 
factors  in  staffing  and  personnel  relationships. 

It  was  clearly  the  intent  of  the  initiators  of  Project  ABLE  to 
forge  a new  bond  of  cooperative  working  relationships  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  innovative  programs  for  voca- 
tional education.  Fortunately,  the  early  recognition  of  problem 
areas  and  a restructuring  of  project  activities  has  produced  en- 
couraging progress,  and  some  notable  accomplishments. 


PROGRESS 


As  the  developmental  problems  became  evident  in  this  new  and  ambi- 
tious  undertaking,  steps  were  taken,  with  the  cooperation  of 
USOE,  to  scale  down  the  size  of'  the  commitment.  Over  a period 
.of  two  years,  pilot  programs  emerged  through  attempts  to  place 
problem  solving  and  development  on  a more  manageable  basis.  As 
a result,  a number  of  curricula  were  prepared  and  implemented. 

Some  are  now  nearing  completion.  Excluding  the  guidance  program, 
over  6,400  pages  of  curriculum  materials  have  been  developed  for 
testing  with  Quincy  students. 

Figure  2 depicts  the  stage  of  progress  for  each  of  the  areas 
under  intensive  development.  Related  to  Figure  2 is  the  flow 
chart  of  developmental  processes  depicted  in  Figure  3.  Note  that 
the  emphasis  is  given  to  testing  and  evaluation.  .An  example  of 
the  evaluation  methods  applied  during  the  formative  stages  of 
curriculixm  development  is  provided  in  the  Twelfth  Quarterly 
Technical  Report  on  the  Power  Mechanics  Curriculixm.  Since  there 
are  no  graduates  as  yet,  follow-up  is  a plan  of  the  future.  Note 
also  that  time  by  phase  or  stage  of  development  is  not  ident."fied. 
This  is  because  man-hours  and  time-lines  by  phase  and  area  are 
subject  to  many  variables.  For  example,  quality  of  development 
is  not  uniform  among  the  various  programs.  Therefore,  the  effort 
required  during  the  test-revise-retest  cycles  will  vary  in  rela- 
tion to  the  problems  of  implementation  and  revision  (in  addition 
to  other  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  account) . Unfortunately, 
several  of  the  curriculum  areas  may  never  advance  beyond  the  test- 
revise-retest  cycle  presently  shown. 


Since  a major  goal  of  Project  ABLE  was  to  individualize  instruc- 
tion, the  criteria  identified  in  Figure  4 must  be  analyzed  closely. 
As  can  readily  be  seen,  by  comparing  the  progress  chart  to  the 
requirements  of  an  individualized  instructional  system,  neither 
Quincy  nor  Project  ABLE  (nor  any  other  school  system  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  time)  are  at  the  operational  stage  of  "individ- 
ualized instruction".  However,  some  important  components  have 
been  advanced  by  Project  ABLE  and  other  groups.  Computer  sup- 
ported efforts  such  as  those  being  developed  by  Project  PLAN  (AIR 
and  Westinghouse  Learning  Corp.)  may  well  bring  about  rapid  devel- 
opment in  this  area. 

To  briefly  highlight  each  area,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  guid- 
ance program  is  now  in  its  second  full  year  of  operation.  This 
effort  has  serviced  nearly  4; 000  junior  high  students  each  year 
with  a limited  objective  program  focusing  on  career  decision  mak- 
ing. The  entire  set  (and  a sizeable  set  at  that)  of  materials 
has  been  submitted  to  ERIC.  Included  were  two  technical  reports 
describing  development  and  initial  testing.  The  initial  tests 
have  revealed  some  problems  which  can  be  modified  without  exten- 
sive revision.  It  has  also  been  determined  that  the  reading 
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FLOW  CHART  OF  TRAINING  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS 


Figure  3. 
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level  is  too  high.  Therefore,  some  editing  will  be  required. 

A research  report  on  a pre  and  post  test  of  experimental  and 
control  groups  will  be  submitted  to  USOE  late  January  or  Feb- 
ruary. A modified  version  of  the  guidance  program  was  success- 
fully implemented  and  tested  at  the  Clinton^ Iowa  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter. 

Development  of  the  first  two  training  levels  (grades  10,  11,  and 
for  some  students,  grade  12)  in  electronics  should  be  complete 
by  the  sxammer  of  1970.  The  program  is  now  operational  and  ser- 
vices all  electronics  students  (106)  in  grades  10  through  12. 
Although,  the  learning  materials  (nearly  1,300  pages)  have  under- 
gone two  or  more  tests,  some  modifications  will  be  required. 

Student  guide  sheets  have  been  prepared  listing  the  objective, 
an  overview,  optional  references  including  a highly  structured 
set  of  materials  developed  by  ABLE,  evaluation  activities,  train- 
ing aids  and  equipment,  etc.  Performance  evaluation  instruments 
seem  to  be  the  only  essential  component  not  adequately  developed. 

General  woodworking  must  undergo  extensive  revision  of  written 
materials.  However,  in  the  interim,  the  major  focus  will  be  on 
student  guide  sheets  with  well  developed  performance  evaluation 
instruments.  Effective  evaluation  of  this  program  will  not  be 
possible  until  such  development  is  completed.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  area  is  typified  by  an  exceptionally  clean  set  of  behavioral 
objectives.  The  training  aids  are  complete  and  the  shop  program 
functioning  quite  well*  All  10th  grade  students  (26)  are  ser- 
viced by  Project  ABLE  in  this  area. 

The  first  level  Power  Mechanics  program  (automotive  mechanics, 
marine,  and  small  engine  related  occupations)  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced instructional  system  now  operated  by  Project  ABLE.  How- 
ever, it  services  only  the  10th  grade  students  (36) . The  materials 
have  been  printed  in  an  attractive  form,  all  training  aids  and 
multi -media  materials  are  in  place  and  operational,  and  an  in-*- 
structor*s  manual  and  technical  report  prepared  and  disseminated. 
The  report  has  been  released  to  ERIC  and  distributed  to  each  of 
the  19  ES*70  school  systems  (Educational  Systems  for  the  70 *s  is 
a*  network  of  school  systems  organized  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing education.  Information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Quincy  school 
system.)  Proposals  are  being  prepared  for  the  dissemination  and 
field  testing  of  the  instructional  system  and  for  the  development 
of  the  second  level  program. 

One  of  the  more  important  outcomes  of  Project  ABLE  is  the  hun- 
dreds of  behavioral  objectives  which  have  been  prepared  in  the 
vocational  areas.  Complete  sets  have  been  released  to  the  RCU 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  Instructional  Objectives  Exchange  at 
UCLA.  The  objectives  are  keyed  to  tasks  which  in  turn  are  ranked 
on  a hierarchy  of  job  skills  and  levels.  More  important,  the 
objectives  are  generalizable  to  several  hundred  occupations  which 
were  clustered  by  job  families. 
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Development  of  the  academic  support  programs  has  proceeded  more  ; 

rapidly  in  some  areas  than  in  others.  Each  program  is  being  I 

tested  at  grades  10  and  11  with  approximately  20  students  per  ; 

class.  A major. feature  of  each  of  the  academic  curricula,  in  i 

addition  to  the  method  of  individualized  instruction,  is  the  i 

"decentralized  resource  center".  In  an  attempt  to  increase  stu- 
dent motivation,  improve  program  effectiveness  and  relevancy, 
and  bring  about  a closer  relationship  between  the  academic  pro- 
gram and  the  vocational  areas,  numerous  resource  materials  and 
alternative  texts  (alternative  to  the  highly  structured  core 
type  materials  developed  by  ABLE)  have  been  placed  in  the  class- 
room. The  obvious  emphasis  here  is  on  flexibility  and  accessi- 
bility to  many  materials  appropriate  to  vocational  related  stud- 
ies. 

To  further  improve  on  the  critical  integration  of  vocational  and 
academic  studies,  the  academic  teachers  have  been  given  release  | 

time  to  visit  shops,  develop  their  resource  areas,  and  to  improve  ] 

their  instructional  materials.  At  this  point,  it  should  be  noted  I 

that  Quincy  may  soon  be  able  to  prescribe  for  each  individual , 
his  learning  requirements  and  activity.  Computer  capability 
through  Project  PLAN,  the  availability  of  behavioral  objectives 
for  the  vocational  and  academic  areas,  and  the  accumulated  data 
on  each  student  from  the  time  he  enters  school  may  well  spell 
"breakthrough"  in  what  now  is  described  as  a major  cbn'cSn 
effective  and  appropriate  integration  of  academic  and  vocation^-^— ^ 
studies. 

Further  developmental  work  in  academic  areas  cannot  be  undertaken 
by  Project  ABLE.  However,  similar  activities  are  in  progress 
among  other  ES'70  school  systems  with  Title  III  funds  for  each 
of  the  academic  areas.  Complete  sets  of  draft  materials  and 
materials  which  have  not  been  finalized  in  the  testing  process, 
have  been  selectively  disseminated  to  such  projects.  It  is 
expected  that  Quincy  and  the  other  network  members  will  benefit 
in  mciny  ways  from  such  cooperative  efforts.  Hopefully,  the  public 
interest  will  be  protected  with  some  significant  returns  from  the 
initial  research  and  development  investment. 

To  conclude  this  section,  it  should  be  noted  that  Project  ABLE  is 
a demonstration  project.  Ail  classes  are  open  to  visitation. 

All  materials  and  reports  are  organized  and  available  for  inspec- 
tion. Furthermore,  all  technical  reports  have  been  submitted  to 
ERIC.  This  material  should  prove  extremely  valuable  to  curricu- 
lum development  projects  with  goals  similar  to  those  presented 
for  ABLE.  A study  table  is  maintained  in  the  ABLE  offices  and  has 
been  used  by  hundreds  of  visitors  over  the  past  four  years.  As  an 
additional  point  of  information,  the  Schedule  of  Work  for  the  fi- 
nal term  of  project  activity  is  included  in  Figure  5. 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM 


Submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Under  the  Provisions  of  Section  4 (c)  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
(Contract  No.  OE-5-85-019  Project  No.  5-0009) 


Project  Title 


Applicant 


Initiated  by 


Principal 

Investigator 

(Formerly) 

Submitted  by 


Duration 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  EVALUATION  OF  AN  EXPERIMENTAL 
CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  NEW  QUINCY  (MASS.)  VOCA- 
TIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Quincy  Public  Schools  and 

Coddington  Street 
Quincy,  Mass.  02169 
Tel:  (617)  471-0100 

Maurice  J.  Daly 
Asst.  Supt.  for  Voca- 
tional-Technical 
Education 

Quincy  Public  Schools 


Robert  M.  Gagne 

Robert  E.  Pruitt 
(Formerly ) Super- 
intendent 

Quincy  Public  Schools 
Beginning  1 January  1965 


American  Institutes 
for  Research 
135  N.  Bellefield  Ave. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213 
Tel:  (412)  683-7600 

Robert  M.  Gagne 
(Formerly)  Director 
of  Research 
American  Institutes 
for  Research 


John  C.  Flanagan 
President 

American  Institutes 
for  Research 

Ending  28  February  1971 


Policy  Board  : 

Quincy: 

Dr.  Lawrence  P.  Creedon,  Superintendent 

Mr.  William  L.  Phinney,  Asst.  Supt.  for  In- 
struction 

Mr.  Maurice  J.  Daly,  Asst.  Supt.  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education 

AIR: 

Dr.  Melvin  Rudov,  Asst.  Director  Pittsburgh 
Office 

Dr.  Krzysztof  w.  Flizak,  Director  Vocational 
Training  Research 

Project  Director 

(Acting)  : J.  William  Ullery,  Associate  Research  Scientist, 

AIR 

Project 

Coordinator  : J.  S.  Nicastro,  Quincy 
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A PllOi'  HlOGiVV!'!  FOR  W m.V2XWliE;^?S  OF  STAT^ 
VOCASIOim-TSCIfflCAL  EDUCATION  HIFORt^IATION  DISSEilOmTIOH  SYSTEI^^ 


Joel  H#  Magisos 
Infomiation  Specialist 

3RIC  Clearinghouse,  Tlie  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Sducation 

The  Ohio  State  University  , 

Personnel  from  vocational-technical  education  research  coordinating 
xmits  (PiCU*s)  in  seven  states  have  been  cooperating  ^rilth  the  staff  of 
the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (VT-NRIC) 
at  The  Ohio  State  University  in  a pilot  prograra  for  the . development  of 
state  vocational-technical  education  information  dissemination  systems; 

The  central  purpose  of  the  program  is  the  eventual  development  of  a 
multi-level  netxvorlc  of  cooperating  state  systems  idth  capability  of  meeting 
on  an  interpersonal  basis,  the  infoirmation  needs  ^Thich  arise  from  the 
critical  problems  of  vocational-technical  educators#  FOr  the  current 
year,  en^ohasis  has  been  upon  development  of  exemplary  models,  analysis 
of  target  audiences,  and  evaluation  of  information  products# 

Antecedents  of  the  Program 

Antecedents  of  the  progra&i  have  included  initial  establishment  of 
the  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC),  activities  of  VT-KRIC, 
and  \?orlc  of  an  ^ hoc  cojmaittee  of  RCU  personnel# 

The  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC)  ims  established 

in  the  U#  S.  Office  of  Sdvication  in  19^  to  develop  a national  information 

* ' ^ * 

^Presentation  made  to  the  Research  Section  of  the  New  and  Related 
Services  Division  of  the  63rd  Annual  American  Vocational  Association. 
Convention  in  Boston,  tiassachusstts  on  December  10,  I969# 
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system  for  American  education.  The  present  configuration  of  this  system 
now  includes  the  central  coordinating  staff  in  USOE^  nineteen  specialis:ed 
clearinghouses,  three  major  contractors  (i.e,,  ERIC  Facility,  ERIC  Docu- 
ment Reproduction  Service,  and  the  CIJE  puhlisher),  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  Ry  the  end  of  1963,  several  ERIC  publications  had  been 
instituted,  17,3^1  documents  had  been  cited  in  publications  issued  by 
ERIC,  and  7»233»000  microfiche  had  been  sold  by  ^RS.^ 

One  of  the  clearinghoiises,  VT-ERIC,  specifically  serves  vocational 
and  technical  education  and  related  areas  such  as  indvistrial  arts  educa- 
tion, manpower  economics,  and  occupational  psychology.  Acqtuisition, 
processing,  and  input  of  vocational-technical  education  materials  to 
ERIC  publications  and  initiation  of  VT-ERIC  publications  were  the  major 
enphases  of  the  clearinghouse  at  first.  Development  of  strategies  for 
dissemination  of  the  information  received  high  priority  fjpom  the  first, 
hwfever* 

A conference  of  research  coordinating  unit  personnel  was  held  In 
the  Pall  of  1967»  during  which  several  tasks  were  identified,  namely: 

1*  Acgnisition  of  materi^s  for  0tHC 

2.  Dissemination  of  ERIC  and  VT-ERIC  materials 

3.  Education  of  information  users 

4.  Analysis  of  information 

5.  Service  to  users  and  user  gz^ups 

FoUo^dug  the  conference,  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  RCU  personnel  was  formed 
to  vfork  with  the  staff  of  VT-ERIC  on  development  of  guidelines  for  pro- 
viding information  services  in  the  states.  The  inputs  of  this  ^ hoc 
committee,  editing  by  VT-ERIC  staff,  revievr  by  RCU  personnel,  technical 

^”ERIC  and  Its  Services,*'  Centergram.  Volume  4,  I'lo,  6,  June  19^9, 

p.  1. 
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reviev;  by  infomiaiion  scientists,  and  intensive  revision  by  conaaittee 
and  staff  resulted  in  a Guide  for  a State  Vocational"Technical  Education 
Dissemination  System#  A preliminary  edition  ^«is  vddely  distributed,  but 
further  revision  ^dll  be  made  before  publication.  In  fact,  periodic 
revisions  are  planned, 

Ihe  ^ hoc  committee  rocominended  the  establishment  of  a pilot  pro- 
gram to  further  develop  and  test  the  concepts  in  the  Guide, ^ Applications 
for  participation  in  a pilot  program  v;ere  solicited  and  considered  upon 
the  basis  of  criteria  suggested  by  the  committee,  such  as  the  RCU*s  loca- 
tion, interest,  potential  impact,  organizational  structure,  available 
resources,  and  ^dlllngness  to  follow  a plan,  Tilth  one  change  early  in 
the  program,  the  states  now  involved  include  California,  Hew  Jersey,  Hew 
Vorh,  Hevada,  Oltlahoma,  Pennsylvania,  and  His  con  sin.  Four  of  the  states 
have  the  benefit  of  experience  on  the  ^ hoc  committee  which  developed 
the  Guide,  Each  state  brings  to  the  program  its  unique  problems  and 
solutions.  Some  have  provided  Information  services  on  a systematic  basis 
fbr  some  time,  while  others  are  ^ust  beginning. 


Rationale  fbr  a Pilot  Program 


Ihe  basic  rationale  for  this  pilot  program  is'  rooted  in  the  mission 
of  vocational-technical  education,  the  mission  of  information  systems, 
the  needs  of  potential  system  users,  and  the  roles  of  the  HOU  and  VT-ERIC* 
The  need  for  a state  information  dissemination  system  for  vocational- 
technical  education  ^ms  cogently  stated  in  the  Research  Handbook  fbr 


^ Wilson,  Celianna  I,  and  Magisos,  Joel  H,  (Editors),  Guide  for  a 
State  Vocational-gachnical  Education  Dlsseridnatlon  System  (Preliminary 


Edition),  Cotebus,  ?iRIC  Clearinghouse,  Ihe  Center  for  Vocational  and 
Tecluiical  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Ilaj^ch  1969,  73  PP* 


Vocational-Technical  ISducatlon  in  a specific  reconnitendation  that! 


Every  state  should  institute  a mcslti-level  technical  infomna- 
tion  center  equipped  ^rilth  access  to  national  document  collec- 
tions and  research  tools,**- 

This  handbook,  the  product  of  a national  USOE-sponsored  conference  on 
research,  puts  heavy  en$>hasis  upon  the  coordination  and  dlsseraination 
of  research  findings  in  each  state. 

The  mission  of  an  information  dissemination  system  is  generally 
the  transfer  of  information,  a function  iMch  it  performs  vdthout 
placing  value  on' information.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  a passive 
role*  On  the  contrairy,  it  is  a role  which  requires  analysis  of  target 
audience  needs,  amassing  of  information  which  meets  these  needs,  manage- 
ment of  information,  development  of  vehicles  for  transfer  of  information, 
■wid  intes^pretation  of  information  for  specific  pmposss.  Such  informa- 
tion dissemination  systems  exist,  the  most  obvious  one  for  education 
being  ERIC,  ERIC  and  its  clearinghouses  parovide  a national  locus  for 
amassing  and  managing  information,  and  providing  vehicles  for  its  trans- 
fer, Because  of  its  huge,  complex  target  audience,  however,  the  national 
level  of  such  a system  cannot  adequately  casry  on  the  target  audience 
analysis  necessary  to  effective  inteipretation  of  inforsiation*  Kor 
can  the  national  level  of  a system  successfully  provide  the  interpersonal 
service  v/hich  is  necessary  to  effective  information  transfer. 

Research  coordinating  units  are  possibly  the  most  logical  agency 

to  assume  the  information  dissemination  function  for  vocational-technical 

* 

education  in  each  state.  Though  beset  by  the  dilemma  of  ro3.e  assumption 

^Hull,  William  L*  et  al.  Research  Handbook  for  Vocational-Technical 
Education  > Still’rfatsr,  Oltlahoma:  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  Oltlahoma 
State  Univei’sity,  JiUy  1969#  P*  33* 
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duving  the  initial  period  of  their  existence,  PvCU*s  have  heon  credited 
vrith  a ma^or  success  in  systematic  inforniation  storage  and  retrieval,^ 
Citing  certain  deficiencies,  the  Goldlisuxier  HCU  program  evaluation  re- 
port recommended  further  development  of  usable  techniques,  definition 
of  roles,  and  development  of  channels  of  disseednation,^  Because  of  a 
unique  position  in  the  vocational-technical  education  cominity,  the 
RCU  has  the  opportimity  to  be  both  an  agent  for  change  and  a disssr.iinator 
of  infcxmiation,  functions  which  can  be  corplementary. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  staff  of  Vf-KSIC,  the  BCU  is  in  a key 
position  to  provide  the  linlcage  between  VT-3BIC  and  the  potential  user 
of  information. 

The  Guide  for  a State  Vocational-Technical  Education  Dissemination 
System,  previously  cited,  represents  a E^del,  As  an  innovation,  it  riuusf" 
.pass  through  the  several  stages  from  aT/areness  to  final  adoption  or  re- 
jection, The  pilot  program  vras  conceived  as*  a logical  step  in  the  or- 
derly diffusion  of  a coc^lex  and  innovative  idea;  The  pilot  stage  is 
basically  an  opportunity  for  evaluation  and  trial.  Though  the  personnel 
of  VT-ERIC  vrauld  have  preferred  to  assist  all  states  *td.th  equal  intensity, 
mere  logistics  dictated  the  chosen  approach  of  v/orking  more  intensively 
^th  a fen/  cooperating  states. 

Purposes  and  Objectives 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  the  central  purpose  of  the  pilot  program 
is  the  eventual  development  of  a multi-level  net'/ork  of  state  systems 

^Goldhammer,  Keith  et  al.  Research  Cooz*dinating  Unit  Program 
ISvaluation,  Cforvallis,  Oregon:  Center  for  Sducational  Research  'and 
Service,  Oregon  State  University,  i-iarch  1909,  pp»  59-^2,  . 

^Goldhammer,  ibid, , pp,  66-68, 
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capable  of  liioeting  needs  of  vocational-teclinic^il  educators  on  an  inter- 
personal basis*  At  a inore  irtVAsdiate  and  practical  levels  the  purpose 
of  the  pilot  prograiA  is  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  aforementioned 

■s 

Guide* 

Exem)lary  Information  Dissemination  Systems 

■lihe  first  specific  objective  of  the  program  is  to  develop  exemplaxy 
information  dissetoination  systems  in  several  coojserating  states*  Pilot 
program  ECU  personnel  are  endeavoring  to  be  exemplary  in  their  informa- 
tion  dissemination  efforts  and^  to  this  end>  they  have  stated  very  specific 
objectives*  Visitation  by  VT-HIIC  staff  and  participation  in  ^rorlahops 
contribute  to  achieveiitent  of  these  specific  objectives^  as  well  as  pro- 
vide V^WlXO  vdth  valuable  feedback* 

RCU*s  in  Varied  Settings 

Another  objective  of  the  program  is  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
information  dissemination  systems  in  varied  settings*  Both  common  and 
unique  problems  have  already  been  identified  in  states  which  vary  so 
greatly  in  population  as  do  New  York  and  Nevada*  Two  RCU*s  are  located 
in  a university  setting*  Of  those  located  in  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation, one  is  located  in  the  research  arm  of  the  department*  Others  are 
in  the  state  division  of  vocational  education*  These  differences,  along 
with  the  varied  backgrounds  and  independent  spirit  of  participating  per- 
sonnel, permit  observations  across  a broad  specthm  and  insights  from 
several  perspectives* 
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Evaluation  of  ESIC  and  VT-l'iltIC  Product;? 

Evaluation  of  the  effectivanesE  of  EEIC  an^  TO-SRIC  products  such 
as  Research  in  Education « ABI,  AEttl,  and  the  Review  and  S^nithosls  of 
Research  series  provides  another  objective  for  the  program.  This 
eval.oation  vdll  result  from  the  candid  feedback  of  participating  per- 
sonnel and  data-gathering  in  a target  audience  study  to  he  mounted  hy 
par tic ipants • ^ 

Analysis  of  the  Target  Audiences 

V 

A fourth  objective  of  the  program  is  to  identij^  and  analyze  the 
nature  of  the  inibi*mation  user,  his  probleias  and  needs.  This  objective 
is  being  mat  with  a rather  anibitious  plan  to  survey  a sample  of  the 
58,000  potential  users  of  the  system  in  six  of  the  seven  states.  The 
target  audience  had  been  divided  into  seven  defined  categories,  namely 
administrators,  counselors,  local  directors,  researchers,  supervisors, 
teacher  educators,  and  teachers.  ECU  personnel  have  estimated  populations 
for  each  category  and  participated  in  sanipllng  design  and  Instrument 
construction.  A consultant,  to  the  project  and  other  staff  meiiibers  at 
The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  advised  the  project 
at  various  stages. 

The  objectives  for  the  target  audience  study  are  to  describe  selected 
characteristics  of  target  audience  categories;  determine  Information 
seeking  and  receiving  behavior  of  study  stfojects;  and  determine  dif- 
ferences in  behavior  betvreen  categories  and  individuals  with  selected 
chaiucteristics.  Incidental  to  these  objectives,  an  assessment  of  the 
adequacy  of  information  sources,  products,  and  services  shotild  be  possible. 


Demonstration  of  Procedures 


A fifth  objective  of  the  pilot  program  is  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy 

of  the  procedures  prescribed  in  the  Guide  for  planning,  operating,  and 

evaluating  a state  Infoxmiation  dissemination  system*  The  Guide 

never  regarded  as  a final  solution,  but  as  a tentative  document  vrith  a 

self-correcting  feature,  just  as  it  carries  a recommendation  that  state 

¥ 

information  dissemination  personnel  cycle  their  activities*  The  Guide 
vdll  be  stiperceded  by  a x'evision  or  another  device  upon  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience in  pilot  states  and  other  settings* 

Pilot  Program  Activities 

As  recommended  in  the  Guidei  one  ECU  is  having  experience  idth  its 

« 

first  ^ hoc  advisory  committee.  Another  ECU  has  implemented  26  de- 
centralized information  sub-centers*  At  least  one  ECU  director  is 
Serving  on  an  Interagency  committee  to  plan  an  information  dissemination 
system  for  all  of  education  in  his  state*  Still  another  ECU  has  contracted 
^th  a university  to  design  a model  for  its  system*  Each  ECU  is  pro- 
viding some  information  sexurices  to  vocational-technical  educators,  while 
trying  to  determine  ways  in  which  to  become  more  effective* 

Pilot  program  ECU  personnel  have  met  in  Coltmbuis  on  tv/o  occasions 
for  intensive  work  to\rard  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  program*  They 
met  again  in  Boston  last  veek  in  order  to  plan  final  details  for  their 
cooperative  target  audience  s^dy*  It  has  been  necessary  for  both  the 
EEIC  Clearinghoixse  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  the  pasrti- 
clpating  ECU's  to  allocate  considerable  resources  to  the  program,  the 
”pay  off”  for  which  should  be  greater  effectiveness  both  in  the  near 
and  distant  future* 
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Conclusion 

’ In  conclusion,  the  pilot  progrcua  fbr  the  development  of  state 

vocational-technical  education  inforination  disseroination  systems  involves 

seven  state  research  coordinating  units  and  the  EEIIC  Clearinghoxise  on 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Its  general  purpose  is  the  istprove- 

ment  of  document-based  inforriiation  services  for  vocational-technical 

education  th3K>ugh  a multi-level  netv/orh  of  state  systems  linked  to  the 

national  system.  The  specific  ob;j8ctivss  of  the  program  support  both 

the  improvement  of  the  Guide  for  a State  Vocational-Technical  Education 

Dissemination  System  and  the  diffusion  of  its  recommendations  aiuong  all 

states , The  results  of  the  pilot  program  i;ri.ll  be  available  to  others 

in  at  least  three  forms  — exeu^lary  programs  in  pilot  states,  an  iii^roved 
* 

Guide,  and  reports  of  the  project. 
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Minnesota  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational  Education 
125  Pelk  Hall,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55455 


INTRODUCTION 

Coo^uters  have  been  used  successfully  by  researchers  to  investigate  a wide 
range  of  complex  problems  idtlch,  because  of  the  speed  and  storage  capacity  of 
computers,  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible.  Since  the  development  of  the 

ERIC  system,  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  the  application  of  computers  to 

* ^ 

the  problems  of  dissemination*  As  the  volume  of  research  information  continues 
to  accumulate,  state  and  local  agencies  will  be  encouraged  (if  not  forced)  to 
seek  more  efficient  ways  to  process  and  disseminate  large  quantities  of  Info^ation 
(toe  possible  solution  to  this  problem  is  developing  or  adopting  a computerized 
ii^ormatlon  systsm* 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  research  information  in; 
our  State,  the  Minnesota  Research  (tootdinatlng  Unit  for  Vocational  Education 
has  developed  a computer  based  information  storage  and  retrieval  system*  This 
sysl^  is  one  part  of  a long  range  plan  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  conduct^ 
of  research  and  development  througih  the  process  of  dissemination  and  feedback. 

The  two  major  goals  of  the  system  are  to  (a)  improve  the  efficiency  of  pro* 
cessing  large  quantities  of  research  information  and . (b)  improve  the  accessibility 
of  research  information  currently  available  in  the  research  library. 

^Presentation  made  at  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  in  Boston,  Massachusetts 
on  December  10,  1969* 
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The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  briefly  dlsucss  the  characteristics  of 
our  system.  Uhlle  certain  technical  aspects  of  the  system  may  be  peculiar  to 

i 

the  University  of  Minnesota  computer  facilities,  the  basic  concept  of  Information 
storage  and  retrieval  are  generallzable . 

The  system  was  planned  and  developed  in  three  phases:  (a)  Phase  I established 
the  rationale  and  procedures;  Phase  XI  developed  the  appropriate  computer  programs; 
Phase  III  produced  plans  to  operate,  maintain  and  evaluate  the  system.  Phase  I 
and  II  have  now  been  completed  and  Phase  III  has  been  operational  for  about  two 
months. 

PHASE  I:  PLAMKING 

The  rationale  for  planning  the  system  was  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
high  speed  electronic  computers  could  perform  many  of  the  routine,  time  consuming 
tasks  typically  assigned  to  clerical  and/or  professional  personnel.  This  suggests, 
that  as  a result  of  the  computerized  system,  clerical  and  professional  staff  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  the  problems  of  dissemination* 

The  types  of  tasks  which  the  computer  performs  In  our  system  Include : 

(a)  storing  bibliographic  references  alphabetically  on  magnetic  tapes, 

(b)  cross-referencing  documents  according  to  subject  matter,  keyword  descriptors, 

(c)  providing  printouts  of  bibliographies  to  replace  the  current  card  catalogue 
system,  and  (d)  conducting  specific  problem  searches  for  Individuals  and/or  user 
groups. 

Procedures ; 

The  procedures  used  by  the  ERIC  system  served  as  the  general  model  for 
Identifying,  coding  and  classifying  each  research  document.  An  Accession  number 
Is  assigned  to  each  document  (l.e.  ED  000111,  RS  000111  or  MF  000111)  and  each 
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document  Is  classified  according  to  the  most  relevant  keyword  descriptors. 

Appendix  A Is  a sample  of  the  form  used  to  process  each  document  to  be 
Included  In  the  system.  Clerical  personnel  use  It  to  type  bibliographic 
Information;  Information  specialists  use  It  to  code  and  classify  documents 
according  to  a set  of  predetermined  major  and  minor  keyword  descriptors; 
key  punch  operators  use  It  as  a format  to  punch  bibliographic  Information  on 
computer  cards.  The  design  of  the  form  represents  an  attenq)t  to  (a)  standardise 
the  procedure  of  processing  Information,  (b)  eliminate  clerical  errors  and 
(c)  minimise  the  time  required  to  process  each  document. 

PHASE  II;  DEVELOPING  COMPUTER  PRO^tAHS 


A series  of  three  high  speed  computer  programs  called  UPDATE,  SEARCH  and 
NEAT  were  developed  to  be  used  with  the  CDC  6600  conq>uter.  Each  program 
*'reads"  alphanumeric  characters  as  sets  of  textual  words  In  free  field  (no  format) 
non  alphanumberlc  characters  denote  the  end  of  a word.  A word  Is,  therefore, 
defined  as  a continuous  sequence  of  alphanumeric  characters. 

Program  Update; 

The  major  purpose  of  program  UPDATE  Is  to  store  bibliographic  Information 
on  loagnetlc  tapes  and  periodically  update  the  master  library  tape  by  alpha- 
betically merging  new  Information  with  Informatiim  already  In  storage. 
Operationally,  program  UPDATE  performs  four  tasks; 

> (1)  It  *'reads"  bibliographic  Information  from  either  conq>uter  cards  or 
magnetic  tape  and  stores  the  Information  on  magnetic  tapes; 

(2)  It  merges  (adds)  references  alphabetically  with  references  already 
In  storage 

(3)  it  deletes  (removes)  references  from  the  master  library  tape 

(4)  It  Indicates  references  out  of  alphabetic  order. 
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Appendix  B Is  an  example  of  the  printout  which  is  received  as  a result 
of  merging  references  ^en  some  of  them  are  out  of  alphabetic  order.  The 
printout  also  provides  information  about  the  total  number  of  references  in  the 
system. 

^pendix  C is  a sample  of  the  control  system  for  removing  information 
from  the  master  tape  and  adding  new  information  to  the  tape.  "Updating"  and 
"jerking"  operations  can  be  performed  simultaneously  or  separately.  Each 
reference  on  the  master  tape  is  "matched"  against  each  of  the  references  to 
be  "JERKED"  until  a match  is  found^  then  the  reference  is  deleted  from  the 
system. 

Program  Search 

The  purpose  of  program  SEARCH  is  that  of  high  speed  retrieval  of  reference 
listings  and/or  other  textual  information  according  to  specified  verbal  content 
(e.g.  keyword  descriptors  or  phrases).  It  has  a simple,  flexible,  and  general 
control  system Adiidi  is  capable  of  seeking  out  any  alphanumeric  content,  textual 
information,  or  keyword  descriptor  appearing  in  a reference  listing. 

The  basic  concepts  of  set  algebra  are  implicit  in  the  control  system; 
sets  and  subsets  may  be  defined  on  the  basis  of  the  references  in  the  universe 
wbdch  either  contain  or  do  not  contain  certain  combinations  of  keyword 
descriptors.  Searches  can  be  done  by  defining  a set  as  (a)  a single  keyword 
(e;g.  curriculum)  or  (b)  a combination  of  several  keywords,  or  keyword  phrases 
(e.g.  Post  secondary,  evaluation,  dropouts). 

The  capability  of  program  SEARCH  makes  it  possible  to  use  the  computer  to 
(a)  cross-reference  documents  according  to  keywords,  (b)  acquire  author  and 
subject  matter  (keyword)  printouts  for  the  card  catalogue  system  and  (c)  provide 
individuals  with  printouts  dealing  with  a specific  problem.  ^ > 
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The  control  system  for  operating  program  SEARCH  is  quite  simple  and  requires 
neither  sophisticated  skills  In  set  algebra  or  computer  programming*  Appendix  H 

- I 

Illustrates  the  control  system  and  various  options  of  program  SEARCH* 

SET  1 Is  an  AND  search  Involving  a combination  of  a keyword  and  a keyword 
phrase*  Both  words  must  appear  In  the  same  reference  listing*  SET  2 Is  an  OR 
search  Involving  three  descriptors  which  are  synonyms  for  the  same  Instructional 
process*  If  ANY  one  of  the  phrases  appears  In  a reference,  the  elementary 
conditions  of  SET  2 are  met*  SET  3 Is  an  AND  search,  which  Is  defined  as  a subset 
of  a previously  defined  set  (SET  2)  and  the  NOT  option  Is  used  to  eliminate  all 
the  references  from  SET  2 which.  In  this  case,  pertain  to  agriculture* 

A total  of  six  (6)  searches  can  be  conducted  simultaneously*  With  the 
current  computer  facilities  and  the  number  of  references  on  the  master  library 
t^e.  It  tapes  approximately  15  seconds  of  central  processing  (CP)  time  to 
conduct  six  (6)  searches  at  a cost  of  approximately  $1*00  per  search*  This 
Includes  cost  for  paper  and  PP  time* 

Program  Neat 

Program  NEAT  Is  an  output  program  which  controls  the  format-spacing  of  v ^ 
computer  printouts*  The  purposes  of  controlled  format-spacing  are  to  (a)  Improve 
i^ie  readability  of  computer  printouts  and  (b)  facilitate  the  process  of  making  ; 

8 1/2  X 11  reproductions  of  bibliographies  directly  from  computer  printouts* 
Appendix  E shows  a sample  of  the  printout  received  after  conducting  a search* 


PHASE  III!  OPERATING  AND  EVALUATING  THE 


The  system  has  been  operating  for  about  two  months  under  the  control 
of  one  (1)  full-time  secretary  and  one  (1)  half-time  information  specialist*  They  • 
select,  order  and  process  all  Information,  as  well  as  operate  and  evaluate  the 
computer  system* 

Currently,  the  operating  system  and  services  consist  of  (a)  building  a 
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Jester  library  tape  which  contains  about  4000  reference  listings,  (b)  developing 

■f-h 

a card  catalogue  system  consisting  of  about  forty-five  (45)  computer  printouts, 

[ 

and  (c)  conducting  Individual  searches  for  University  staff  and  graduate  students. 

A system  has  been  developed  for  Individuals  to  request  and  evaluate  problem 
searches.  An  Individual  completes  an  ''Application  for  Library  Search"  form 
r^:r(Appendlx  F)  which  Is  used  to  select  appropriate  keyword  descriptors.  An  eval- 
- uation  form  (Appendix  G)  and  a self  addressed  envelope  Is  given  to  the  Individual 
k at  the  same  time  as  the  computer  printout.  Appendix  H shows  a sample  of  the  form 


about  library  searches  and  evaluations.  This  Inf  or- 
ISftSiiktioh  provides  data  for  making  subsequent  revisions  In  the  system. 


Future  plans  for  dissemination  Include;  (a)  encouraging  educators  throughout 


State  to  make  application  for  library  searches,  (b)  supplying  various  user 
? groups  with  selected  bibliographies  of  relevant  research  materials,  and 
p|i4§  (C)  duplicating  and  disseminating  microfiche  and/or  hardcopy  materials  to 

throuvl^ut  the  State . 


||p|sp4(^ucator8  throughout  the  State, 

.Mltmeapta. Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational 
b^v  developed  a cwnputerized  information  storage  and  retrieval  system 
^^^^Ovfa^itote  the^  of  research  and  development  activities  in  the  State, 

^ the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  handling 

"^®^lar«  quemt^  information  and  to  make  library  materials  readily  accessible 

■■■■  ■ ■ ■ ...  . 

a^itider  rac«e  of  individuals  and/or  user  groups.  The  system  is  simple  to 


- ■.  - - - - ^ ' ■ 

llBJffi  operate*  and  s to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  accommodate  the  anticipated 


accumulation  of  research  materials. 


: xoncl^^  seems  safe  to  say  that,  while  the  computerized  system 

l»As^8  dissemination  efforts,  considerably  more  more  needs 

^^®^ijt^done  in’ how  to  maximize  its  potential.  As  is  so  often  the  case, 

- Tags  far  behind  computer  technology. 
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Evaluation  of  Library  Search 


Recently  you  requested  the  Minnesota  Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  to  conduct  a library  search  for  you  dealing  with  the  area  of: 


The  keywords  you  indicated  would  be  most  helpful  to  identify  and  locate 
references  were: 


Questions 

1.  Was  the  bibliogr^l^y  coqprehensive  (Conplete)? 


2.  Was  the  material  in  the  bibliography  relevant  to  your  specified  area  of  interest? 


3*  Were  you  able  to  acquire  copies  of  the  materials  listed  on  the  bibliography? 

yes  no  - (If  yes,  in  vtet  foim  was  the  material) 

Hard  Copy 

Microfilm 

Microfiche 

4*  How  could  either  the  comprehensiveness  or  relevance  of  the  search  have  been 
Inproved? 


. 5*.  I5o  you  think  you  will  be  requesting  additional  library  searches  in  the  neag:* 
future?  , 

■ T"  ’ * 
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Sl^mr^oiiroucv. 


Trade  and  Industrial  Teacher  Education  In  the  1970's^ 

Today,  we're  talking  about  T & I teacher  education  In  the *70*8  and 
I haven't  finished  what  X started  ou^  to  do  In  the  '60's.  I'm  wondering 
Aether  this  means  the  '60's  should  be  forgotten  or  try  to  do  in  the  '70 'a 
what  was  planned  for  the  preceedlng  decade. 

It's  a case'of  "Stop  the  world;  I need  to  get  off  here."  This  would 
be  the  easy  way  out  If  It  were  possible,  but  sad  as  It  might  be  It's  a 
case  of  "ready  or  not,  here  It  comes." 

To  conjecture  on  the  future,  one  person’s  forecast  Is  about  as  rell- 
able  as  another's.  In  fact,  that's  the  reason  I accepted  Joe  Reed's 

(L-  * 

invitation  to  make  this  presentatlon***no  one  here,  at  this  time,  can  prove 
idiat  I Btty  18  wrong  and  if  I make  .it  general  enough  In  content  It  will 
surely  prove  correct.  I suppose  It  might  be  like  an  old  Roman  general 
idio  consulted  the  Oracle  of  Delphi  to  get  a prediction  on  the  outcome  of 
the  Impending  battle  If  he  led  his  army  across  the  Rubicon  River.  You 
will  remember  the  Oracle  stated  that  a great  army  would  be  defeated. 
Thinking  this  meant  the  opposing  army,  the  general  watt  across  with  his 
army  only  to  have  It  defeated.  Ify  statements  need  to  be  as  broad  as  the 
Oracle's  prediction  so  that  ^en  I look  back  on  what  I’ve  said,  I can 
say  I told  you  so. 

Or,  I could  be  a little  more  specific,  like  the  weather  man,  and 
give  a percentage  of  probability  that  something  will  take  place*  If 
the  prediction  takes  place  It  falls  within  a range  of  probability. 

The  time  whldi  has  been  allocated  to  me  surely  Is  not  sufficient 
to  conjecture  on  all  aspects  of  teaOher  education,  so  If  some  are  not 
mentioned  this  doesn't  mean  they  are  not  Important. 

w 

^Presented  by  L.Ci?  MeDowell  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  December. 8,  1969, 


As  you  know  it's  quite  difficult  to  get  agreement  on  the  importance 
of  something  that's  already  past.  Maybe  its  even  more  difficult  to 
get  agreement  on  a forecast  of  events  that  will  take  place  in  the  future 
but  that's  idiat  I have  attempted  to  ^ suppose  this  would  fall  in 
the  category  of  "collective  prediction."  (That  sounds  like  a 10-dollar 
term  that  a statistician  mould  use.)  The  validity  of  collective  pre- 
diction probably 'should  be  greater  than  a single  person's  forecast. 

■ t 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I set  down  a list  of  thirteen  statements 
that  I thought  was  pertinent  to  T & I teacher  education.  Copies  of 
these  statements  were*  sent  to  eighty  chairmen  of  heads  of  T & I teacher 
education  institutions  In  fourty  different  states.  These  persons  were 
asked  to  note  the  extent  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement  on  a Likert- 

E t 

type  scale  on  each  of  the  statements.  I tried  to  play  the  role  of  a true 
researcher  and  hold  no  brief  for  any  of  the  statements  although  one  res- 
pondei^  stated  that  he  thought  I was  showing  a bias  (in  idiich  direction 
I dint' t really  Iniow). 

Of  the  eighty  lists  of  statements  sent  out,  76  were  returned— a per- 
centage of  95  percent.  Four  apparently  are  still  being  pondered  over. 

I iiade  no  attempt  to  treat  the  responses,  statistically,  and  I doubt 
tlMt  any  such  treatment  would  be  meaningful.  At  least  tlmgh  the  answers 
g^ve  some  indication  of  what  T & I teacher  educators  prophesy  for  1970. 

- The  answers  to  the  first  statement,  '^re  mi^hasis  will  be  placed 
on  ^1  aspects  of  vocational  teacher  education  during  the  1970 's"  indi- 
cates that  we're  going  to  really  do  some  peddling  If  we  are  to  keep 

from, getting  buried  under  the  needs..  There  was  stronger  agreement  with 

* 

this  statement  than  any  of  the  other  statements.  Seventy- three  of  the  76 
rsapondents  either  strongly  agreed  or  agreed,  only  two  disagreed.  It 


3 


would  seem,  then^  that  we  will  be  In  a aeller'a  market  during  the  *70*s. 
My  hope  la  that  we  can  meet  these  needs  and  that  we  can  play  the  part  in 
vocational  education  ^Ich  the  answers  to  this  statement  would  Inlclate 
we  can  play.  ^ 

The  next  statement  may  give  a little  consternation  to  some  of  us  in 
T & 1 teacher  education^  especially  if  we  tend  toward  "purism.**  Some  of 
the  respondents  indicated  this  idien  they  wrote  on  their  questionnaire 
that  they  thought  this  was  the  way  things  were  going  although  they  re- 
gretted it.  Almost  eighty  percent  of  the  group  believed  T & 1 teacher 

* 

education  programs  would  tend  to  merge  into  a more  general  vocational 
teacher  education  program  during  the  1970*s. 

One  or  two  of  the  respondents  apparently  didn*t  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  statement  as  they  indicated  that  T & I teachers  were  al- 
ready considered  **vocational"  teachers  In  their  states. 

The  next  statement  **Academic  requirements  for  initial  employment 
of  T & 1 teachers  will  be  significantly  higher  during  the  1970*  s'* , was 
answered  more  positively  than  negatively  though  It  surely  was  not  una- 
nimous. Only  two  respondents  strong(Ly  disagreed  but  22  were  in  general 
disagreement*  Sixty-seven  of  the  group  predicted  the  statement  would 

* " ' e 

be  true.  TWenty-two  percent  were  "strong**  In  agreement. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  ttfce  some  responses  with  grain  of  salt  in 
that  they  may  tend  to  reflect  more  of  the  Individual  *s  personal  desite 
rather  than  what  he  believes  the  future  will  be.  Though*  es  1 stated 
previously,  many  of  the  respondents  Indicated  idiat  they  believed  the 
future  would  bring  even  though  they  didn't  like  It. 

1 think  the  responses  to  the  fourth  statement  were  rather  interest- 
ing. Many  T & 1 teacher  educators  with  idiom  1 have  talked  seem  to  do 
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most  ot  all  their  work  on  campus*  In  this  stataaent  the  respondents  seem 
to  think  the  clrcult-rldlng  teacher  trainer  will  become  more  popular* 

In  fact  72  percent  of  them  agreed  that  It  would  be**of  this  group  27 
percent  were  In  strong  agreanent*  However « twenty-one  percent  didn't 
think  so*  1 think  we  could  say«  at  least,  that  Itinerant  teacher  training 
Is  still  a very  real  and  vital  part  of  T & 1 teacher  education  and  ac- 
cording  to  our  respondents  there  will  be  more  of  It  during  the  1970's* 

The  next  statement,  "Associate  degree  programs  designed  to  prepare 
T & 1 teachers  will  greatly  Increase  during  the  1970 's, "/brought  more 

■ 4 

"no  opinions"  than  any  of  the  other  statanents*  Twelve  percent  wouldn't 
go  out  on  the  limb  on  this*  Twenty-seven  percent  turned  thumbs  down  on 
this  as  a possibility  fbr  the  next  decade,  but  60  percent  agreed  the 
A*  A*  d^ree  was  the  coming  thing  for  the  '70's*  This  predlctlM  tatds 
to  agree  wltii  that  voiced  In  Statem^t  #3  relative  to  Increase  In 


/-'r- 


academic  r^ulrements  for  T & 1 teachers* 

In  the  next  statement  ''Baccalaureate  programs  designed  for  pre- 
paring trade  and  industrial  teachers  will  Increase  significantly  during 
tha  1970' s,*'  the  same  general  thinking  exists  that  academanla  will  gain 
In  T & 1 teacher  education  during  the  1970's*  As  you  can  see  there  Is 
sk>ra  agreenent  with  this  statement  than  with  the  previous  statement* 
Aiabst  87  percent  responded  positively  while  only  13  percent  didn't 
think  baccalaureate  programs  would  increase*  It's  toteresting  to  note 
that  all  respondents  had  ah  opinion  on  this  statement,  the  only  instance 

"Xu- 

in  thei  survey  where  everybody  had  an  opinion'* 
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The  Idea  of  proficiency  examinations  seems  to  be  snow-balling  tturough- 
put  the  country*  Even  though  ha  a few  states  It's  old  hat,  many  states 
ere  just  beginning  to  roll  with  them.  The  Importance  associated  with 
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these  exams  Is  reflected  In  the  next  two  statements* 

The  first,  "Occupational  proficiency  examinations  will  play  a " 
significantly  larger  role  In  eiqploylng  trade  and  Industrial  teachers 
during  the  1970's,"  was  pretty  well  agreed  with*  In  fact,  76%  of  the 
respondents  thought  this  would  be  the  case*  Forty  percent,  of  this  group 
"strongly"  agreed*  This  statement  registered  the  second  most  "strong 

f 

agreraents"  of  all  the  statements*  Four  people  had  no  opinion  on  the 
question  and  14  disagreed,  one  of  whom  strongly  disagreed* 

The  next  statement,  also  relative  to  proficiency  examinations  was 
stated  negatively*  1 was  attempting  to  sec  If  the  respondents  were  In 
a rut  with  their  answers  and  Z readily  saw  that  this  was  not  the  case* 
They  Jumped  on  It  with  both  feet*  The  statement,  "During  the  1970's 
the  use  of  occupational  proficiency  examinations  for  granting  college 
credit  will  become  less  popular,"  brought  disagreement  by  77  percent  of 

I 

the  group.  In  fact,  40  percent  of  these  strongly  disagreed*  With  the 

apparent  Increase  In  the  use  of  these  exams  It  seems  that  there  Is  a 

* 

mandate  that  they  be  well  designed  and  that  their  results  be  valid 
and  reliable  Or  else  the  apparent  trend  will  reverse  Itself  and  the 
advantages  ^Ich  T & X teacher  educators  and  T & X teachers  have 
gained  In  this  area  vill  be  lost* 

Stataoent  9 Indicates  there  might  be  a trend  towiqrd  a change  In 
thinking  on  occupational  expei.lence  requirement  for  teacher  certification 
X know  this  is  hallowed  ground  on  ^Ich  X am  treading  even  by  submitting 
Such  statement*  There  Is  a probability  that  If  some  states  lowered 
these  requirements  the  figure  would  still  exceed  that  now  required  by 
other  states*  Kaybe  the  Increased  use  of  proficiency  examinations  as 
Indicated  In  Statement  #7,  would  tend  to  compensate  for  a relaxing  of 
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the  regular  lunch-box  type  of  experience.  As  you  can  see>  58  percent  of 
the  respondents  were  in  agreement  on  the  statement.  You  can  also  see 
that  40  percent  did  not  agree.  So,  there  surely  is  a lack  of  signi- 
ficant agreement  on  the  matter.  Two  persons  decided  not  to  get  their 
feet  wet  on  this  one. 

X think  there's  one  thing  on  \diich  we  could  agree--and  that  is--we 
are  not  likely  to  throw  away  work  experience  as  a requirement  for  certi- 
fication, at  least  not  during  the  1970 's. 

The  answers  to  the  next  statement--"Xhe  new  X & X teacher  of  the 
1970's  will  tend  to  be  more  academically  inclined  and  less  job  oriented" 
might  tend  to  be  in  disagreement  with  former  statements  in  which  respon- 
dents said  degree  programs  would  be  much  on  the  upswing  in  preparing 
T & X teachers.  Xn  fact  55  percent  disagreed  with  this  statement;  76 
percent  of  these  who  disagreed  were  in  "strong  disagreement."  Forty 
percent  of  the  respondents  thought  the  statement  was  right.  For  a 
while  X thought  X knew  ^diich  way  things  were  heading,  but  now,  X'm 
not  so  sure.  Maybe  we'll  have  more  teachers  in  the  *70's  with  more 
degrees  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  be  more  job  oriented  and  X suppose 
we  wouldn't  complain  about  that. 

The  next  statement  states  that  "Emphasis  on  providing  for  the  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged  will  cause  X & X teacher  education  currlculums  to 
lean  more  heavily  toward  courses  in  the  behavioral  sciences  during  the 
1970's."  Fifty- four  of  the  76  respondents  agreed  while  14  disagreed. 
Eight  persons  had  no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other.  X suppose  this  would 
tell  us  that  a large  majority  is  thinking  along  the  lines  of  providing 
training  in  courses  that  will  Increase  the  teachers'  understanding  and 
ability  to  be  more  effective  with  a group  that  is  of  national  concern. 

Xt  would  seem  that  this  approach  in  T & X teacher  education  currlculums 
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would  be  a sound  one.  Wa  may  find  It  Co  be  of  advantage  In  working  with 
persons  not  of  Che  disadvantaged  group. 

It  appears  that  research  among  T & I teacher  educators  during  Che 
1970 's  will  be  Che  "In"  thing.  Seventy- five  percent  of  Che  respondents 
thought  so  when  they  agreed  chat  "Trade  and  Industrial  teacher  educators 

would  Increasingly  engage  themselves  In  research  during  the  1970' s."  I 

* 

Chink  It  is  Interesting  Co  note  that  of  Che  57  ^o  were  In  agreaaenC  on 
this  statement  only  seven  were  In  "strong  agreanenC,"  ^Ich  might  Indi- 
cate Chat  there  was  a "little  tongue  In  cheek"  when  they  answered.  Fif- 
teen persons  didn't  agree.  So,  ma^e  research  activities  will  not  occupy 
as  much  of  the  T & I teacher  educators  time  as  many  would  like  Co  have  It. 

The  last  statanenC,  "Small  groups  of  states  will  Increasingly  coop- 
erate with  each  other  In  meeting  many  of  their  needs  in  trade  and  Indus- 
trial teacher  education  during  Che  1970 's,"  brought  about  an  overwhelm- 
ingly positive  vote.  Slxty-one  of  Che  76  respondents  thought  this  would 
cake  place.  Only  eight  didn't  chink  so.  Seven  had  no  opinion.  This 
.trend  will  likely  come  about  as  a result  of  need  for  certain  Instruc- 
tional materials,  competency  examinations,  resource  persons,  etc.  that 
are  common  to  a particular  group  of  states.  I know  Chat  this  kind  of 
cooperation  would  not  be  an  entirely  new  concept  because  I can  remember 
approximately  18  years  ago  people  from  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
were  meeting  three  or  four  times  a year  In  aCCen^tlng  Co  solve  mutual 
problems . 

I have  a strong  suspicion  chat  small  groups  of  states  working  to- 
gether through  their  own  desires  and  mutual  consent  will  accomplish 
more  In  finding  answers  Co  their  questions  Chan  they  will  through 
national  or  Inter-reglonal  meetings. 
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Now  that  we  have  these  projections  for  T & X teacher  education  for 
the  1970's  how  should  the  Individual  T & I teacher  educator  react?  That's 
simple--he'll  react  the  way  he  individually  sees  the  situation;  the  way 
he  predicts  that  things  will  take  place*  It's  like  some  of  those  horse 
races  we  have  down  in  Kentucky.  You  can  get  all  kinds  of  odds  that  a 
horse  will  win;  you'll  know  his  linage  all  the  way  back  to  the  ones  that 
Noah  took  on  the  ark,  you'll  know  his  jockey,  his  trainer,  the  farm  from 
fdilch  he  comes,  Aether  he's  a mudder  or  not,  and  by  every  reason  you 
can  think  of,  you  can  predict  that  he  will  win.  But  instead  of  betting 
the  horse  with  this  kind  of  objective  information  in  mind  a fellow  will 
walk  up  to  the  window  and  lay  down  his  last  penny  on  a nag  \diose  nmne 
just  happens  to  be  the  smne  as  that  his  mother-in-law's*  So — I can 
only  predict  that  T & I teacher  educators  will  reserve  the  right  to 
act  independently  to  meet  T & I teacher  preparation  needs  as  they  see 
them  during  the  1970's* 

I suppose  that  the  onlv  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  for  the  next  de- 
cade is  that  it's  going  to  happen,  (maybe).  But  we  really  won't  know 
idiat  it  w5.11  look  like  till  its  here. 
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Teacher  Education  In  the  1970 *s 


Directions;  Place  a check  (i/)  in  the  column  at  the  right 
that  most  nearly  indicates  your  feeling  about 
each  of  the  following  statements. 

1.  More  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  all  aspects  of  vocational  teacher 
education  during  the  1970 's. 

2.  Many  trade  and  industrial  teacher  education  programs  will  tend 
to  merge  into  "vocational"  teacher  education  programs  during 
the  1970 *s. 

3.  Academic  requirements  for  initial  enq)loyment  of  trade  and  indus- 
trial teachers  will  be  significantly  higher  during  the  1970 's. 

4.  Itinerant  teacher  training  in  trade  and  industry  will  tend  to 
incr'.<ise  during  the  1970's. 

5.  Associate  degree  programs  designed  for  preparing  trade  and 
industrial  teachers  will  greatly  increase  during  the  1970's. 

6.  Baccalaureate  programs  designed  for  preparing  trade  and  indus- 
trial teachers  will  increase  significantly  during  the  1970 's. 

7.  Occupational  proficiency  examinations  will  play  a significantly 
larger  role  in  employing  trade  and  industrial  teachers  duiing 
the  1970 *s. 

8.  During  the  1970 *s  the  use  of  occupational  proficiency  examina- 
tions for  granting  college  credit  will  become.less  popular. 

9.  The  number  of  years  of  occupational  experience  required  to 
qualify  for  initial  trade  and  industrial  teacher  certification 
will  tend  to  be  lowered  during  the  1970's. 

10.  The^^ew"  trade  and  industrial  teacher  of  the  1970's  will  tend 
to  be  more  academically  inclined  and  less  job  oriented. 

11.  Emphasis  on  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
will  cause  the  trade  and  industrial  teacher  education  cur- 
riculums  to  lean  more  heavily  toward  courses  in  the  behavioral 
sciences  during  the  1970's. 

12.  Trade  and  industrial  teacher  educators  will  increasingly  engage 
themselves  in  research  during  the  1970's. 

13.  Small  groups  of  states  will  increasingly  cooperate  with  each 
other  in  meeting  many  of  their  needs  in  trade  and  industrial 
teacher  education  during  the  1970's. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  PERSONNEL  FOR  THE  t970'S  ’ 


Will  lam  P,  Spence,  Dean 
School  of  Technology 
Kansas  State  College 
Pittsburg,  Kansas 


I look  forward  to  the  developments  In  Industrial  arts  teacher  education 
In  the  I970's.  I believe  It  will  prove  to  be  a period  of  dynamic  growth  and 
change.  Industrial  arts  will  emerge  from  this  period  with  strength  and  purpose 
exceeding  anything  It  has  enjoyed  at  any  time  In  the  past. 

How  will  this  decade  Influence  the  preparation  of  Industrial  arts  teachers? 
In  the  future  Industrial  arts  teacher  education  will  be  more  closely  related  to 
Industry.  The  curriculum  will  emphasize  elements  such  as  the  total  concept  of 
materials  and  their  uses,  manufacturing  processes,  social  and  economic  problems 
related  to  the  emerging,  evolving  technology,  the  conversion  of  energy, 
commun teat tons,  and  other  such  major  categories.  This  wtit  mean  that  many  of 
the  existing  Industrial  arts  laboratories  In  our  colleges  and  universities  wItt 
have  to  be  rebuilt  and  re-equIpped  to  offer  the  experiences  needed. 

The  college  teachers  now  staffing  Industrial  arts  teacher  education 
departments  wItt  have  to  somehow  re-ortent  their  thinking  and  secure  additional 
educational  and  Industrial  experience.  They  need  an  understanding  of  the  total 
element  commonly  called  ''Industry."  They  need  a knowledge  of  sciences,  economics 
and  sociology.  They  need  to  know  that  they  can  teach  many  things  without  making 
a "take  home"  project.  The  technology  of  educational  media  will  become  common 
place  In  Industrial  arts  laboratories. 


Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  in  Boston,  Mass., 
on  December  8,  I969. 
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It  appears  obvious  that  the  skill  building  activities  forming  the  core 
of  most  Industrial  arts  teacher  education  programs  must  give  way  to  a program 
that  can  transmit  to  the  student  what  our  sclentif lc*techriologlcal  system  Is 
like.  I am  not  saying  that  skill  development  Is  to  be  discarded.  It  must 
receive  reduced  emphasis  so  other  equally  Important  or  possibly  more  Important 
elements  can  emerge.  The  craft  oriented,  materials  oriented  age  of  Industrial 
arts  Is  gone  and  this  must  be  recognized  by  teacher  educators. 

In  the  1970's,  Industrial  arts  teacher  education  Is  going  to  have  to  meet 
the  objectives  It  has  set  forth  for  years.  In  many  places  we  have  never  attained 

r 

the  objectives  set  forth  by  the  early  leaders  of  the  Industrial  arts  movement. 

We  memorize  our  objectives  and  can  repeat  them  on  a test  or  master's  examination, 
yet  somehow  they  slip  away  when  we  get  to  the  classroom. 

Industrial  arts  has  many  unique  characteristics.  It  can  make  a major  contri- 
bution to  the  education  of  all  youth.  On  the  undergraduate  teacher  education  level 
we  have  failed  to  get  our  graduates  to  see  "beyond  their  machines."  I believe  the 
most  striking  example  of  this  failure  ts  brought  out  by  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  Here  we  have  federal  funds  granted  to  vocational  educators  to 
offer  broad  occupationally  orientation  programs  to  sophisticate  young  oeople  about 
the  Industries  and  enterprises  In  which  they  will  one  day  work.  A cursory  exam- 
ination would  make  you  feel  that  this  will  someday  replace  Industrial  arts.  Current* 

* 

ly  this  discussion  might  be  termed  the  "big  debate."  I suggest  you  read  the  special 
report  on  this  In  the  October,  I969>  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education  magazine. 
You  may  then  go  home  and  seriously  study  the  curriculum  you  offer  your  undergraduate 
Industrial  arts  majors.  To  strengthen  this  urge  I am  going  to  quote  a few  of  the 
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statements  made  }n  the  article: 

Dr.  Leon  P.  Htnear,  Director,  Division  of  Vocational  and  TechnKvil 
Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education:  "Vocational  education  Is  closely 
Identified  with  the  mainstream  of  general  education." 

Ray  Nord,  Director  of  Vocational .Technical  and  Industrial  Education, 
Htnneapotls  Public  Schools,  Minnesota:  "Occupational  education  up 

through  the  junior  high  school  program  Is  general  education." 

Dr.  Byrt  Shoemaker,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Ohio: 

« 

"It  (occupational  education)  Is  not  duplication  of  (Industrial  arts),  but 
it  will  involve  Industrial  arts.  Its  leadership.  Its  expertise.  Vocational 
education  will  not  take  over  Industrial  arts  or  replace  It,  but  will 
attempt  to  Involve  It  In  a total  program." 

Dr.  Ralph  Steeb,  State  Consultant  for  Industrial  Arts,  Florida: 
"Duplication  (between  Industrial  arts  and  occupational  education)  Is 
entirety  possible.  Cluster  programs  duplicate  many  of  the  general 
unit  shop  courses  which  have  tong  been  taught  as  Industrial  arts." 

As  so  the  debate  has  begun.  Industrial  arts  education  departments  had  better 
get  acquainted  with  this  federal  program.  They  had  better  get  acquainted  with 
the  State  Supervisors  of  Vocational  Education.  This  certainty  ts  going  to  In- 
fluence undergraduate  Industrial  arts  teacher  education  tn  the  1970'$.  Of 
special  Importance  ts  the  answer  to  the  question,  **who  Is  going  to  prepare  these 
new  occupational  teachers?" 
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Do  you  think  this  vocational  occupational  program  would  have  developed 
If  Industrial  arts  was  meeting  Its  objectives? 

Since  It  appears  that  all  Industrial  arts  teachers  are  going  to  be  Involved 
with  materials  of  all  kinds  and  the  testing  of  matertatsi  the  mathemattcs  and 
science  courses  offered  In  the  t970's  need  examination.  Perhaps  the  trad  It tonal 
math)  chemistry  and  physics  courses  offered  for  general  education  credit  or  as  the 
first  course  In  a math,  chemistry  or  physics  major  do  not  meet  the  needs.  Perhaps 
science  courses  stressing  the  applications  and  use  of  the  theory  should  be  offered 

the  Industrial  arts  majors  tn  the  1970* s.  The  same  statement  could  be  made  for 

1 

courses  tn  algebra,  trigonometry  and  etmentary  calculus.  We  know  these  courses 
are  of  greater  value  to  our  students  tf  they  are  taught  practical  uses  and 
applications.  I am  not  advocating  a watered  down  course  for  teachers,  but  careful 
consideration  of  the  value  of  the  matertat  taught  and  how  this  matertat  can  be  used. 

The  more  one  reads  In  Industrial  magazines  the  more  one  realizes  that  the 
computer  has  taken  a firm  command  of  much  of  our  Industrial  operation.  In  the 
future  the  reliance  on  computers  Is  going  to  Increase  to  the  point  that  we  wttt 
be  very  dependent  upon  them  at  att  levels  of  ttfe.  Industrial  arts  teacher 
education  must  give  att  thetr  majors  an  orientation  to  computers.  This  wttt 
become  a standard,  accepted  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  1970* s. 


In  the  t970*s  Industrie*!  arts  education  wttt  realize  It  has  for  years 
occupied  an  Important  place  tn  the  school.  It  can  offer  youth  many  unique 
experiences  not  offered  tn  any  other  area  tn  the  school.  It  wttt  no  longer  be 
on  the  defensive,  tt  wttt  not  longer  feet  It  must  be  justified  as  a part  of  the 
school  curriculum.  This  positive  attitude  must  be  generated  tn  teacher  education 
programs.  For  many  years,  even  on  the  campus,  Industrial  arts  educators  have  felt 


a bit  Inferior*  This  day  Is  gone,  especially  If  the  curriculum  offering  Is 
changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  schools*  If  we  understand  the  technology 
of  today  and  equip  our  labs  to  teach  It  and  stop  running  vocational  shop  classes 
our  Image  will  change  In  the  next  10  years*  Certainly  the  courses  we  should  be 
offering  are  as  sophisticated  and  complex  as  any  area  on  the  campus*  Our  teacher 
educators  should  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  math  and  science  faculty,  with 
the  professional  educator,  and  with  the  economist  or  sociologist*  A lot  Is 
expected  of  an  Industrial  arts  teacher  educator.  However,  we  expect  a lot  iF^om. 
the  public  school  Industrial  arts  teacher. 

A study  of  occupations  has  long  been  claimed  as  a part  of  the  role  of 
Industrial  arts*  Yet  In  teacher  education  we  seldom  relate  any  of  our  course 
time  to  thir  topic*  We  teach  about  metals  as  a material  and  how  It  Is  processed* 

Who  does  this  work  Is  seldom  explained*  How  you  prepare  for  employment  In  a 
particular  occupation  or  cluster  of  occupations  Is  not  taught.  This  will 
receive  Increased  emphasis  In  the  1970's* 

Those  In  teacher  education  Will  need  to  change  some  of  the  textbooks  we 
are  using*  How  up*to*date  Is  the  technical  content?  Does  the  book  have  something 
that  Invites  experimentation  or  problem  solving?  Does  the  book  relate  the  area  It 
covers  to  the  total  Industrial  scene?  Perhaps  In  the  1970's  we  will  be  using  a new 
kind  of  book*  The  changes  that  appear  ahead  are  not  yet  reflected  to  any  great 
extent  In  the  textbook  form.  There  Is  much  writing  ahead  In  the  area  of  Industrial 
arts  textbooks.  Actually,  I believe  our  publishers  are  ready  to  move  ahead  of  the 
profession,  yet  they  must  hold  back.  They  cannot  afford  to  produce  materials  for 
which  the  profession  Is  not  yet  ready.  The  bocks  they  produce  must  sell  now  — today. 
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The  research  now  underway  will  have  a great  Influence  on  Industrial  arts 
teacher  education,  t am  referring  to  projects  such  as  the  Stout  State  University 
American  Industry  Project,  The  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project  operated  by 
the  Ohio  State  University  and  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  Enterprise: 

Man  and  Technology  sponsored  by  Southern  Illinois  University.  The  results  of 
these  and  other  similar  projects  will  have  a profound  Influence  on  teacher 
education  In  the  future.  I cannot  say  which  program  will  emerge  as  the  most 
commonly  accepted  one.  Rather,  I would  expect  a gradual  merging  over  the  years 
of  the  successful  elements  of  all  these  programs.  Certainly  regional  factors 
will  enter  Into  the  picture  In  the  future  Just  as  they  do  today. 

I believe  the  time  Is  ripe  for  a closer  bond  between  Industrial  arts,  and 
trade  and  technical  education.  Somehow,  sometime  these  areas  must  drop  their 
fences,  look  at  the  job  to  be  done  and  get  on  with  It.  It  appears  that  youth  In 
the  elementary  school  need  to  be  exposed  to  the  world  of  work  and  the  relatloiiship 
between  the  sciences,  humanities  and  applied  science.  Industrial  arts  educators 
have  struggled  for  years  to  get  this  done.  Since  federal  money  was  not  available 
success  Is  spotty* 

Everyone  agrees  that  all  Junior  high  school  youth  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  explore  Industry  and  to  find  their  talents  and  Interests.  Industrial  arts  has, 
for  years,  had  a strong  nationwide  program  of  this  type.  Now  federal  funds  are 
available  to  develop  what  appears  to  be  a parallel  program. 

The  senior  high  Industrial  arts  program  tends  to  permit  students  to 
explore  their  Interests  and  talents  In  some  depth  and  In  a more  limited  area  of 
Industry  than  the  Junior  high  school  program.  This  Is  expensive  education.  It  does 
not  prepare  youth  for  employment  on  purpose.  Some  parents  and  school  boards  do  not 
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understand  tt.  Now  federal  funds  are  available  to  provide  a competitive  program. 
In  the  1970's  I would  expect  to  see  a tremendous  battle  develop  over  the  right 

to  maintain  the  fences  we  have  built.  This  Is  why  I say  the  time  Is  ripe  for  a 

closer  bond.  Haybe  It  will  take  a major  eruption  to  enable  this  to  happen.  Haybe 
the  names  "Industrial  Arts"  and  "Trade  and  Industrial  Education"  will  have  to 
be  dropped  and  we  all  Join  together  under  a generic  term*  such  as  the  old 
umbrella  term  "Industrial  Education."  Some  are  advocating  the  use  of  the  term 
"Industrial  Technology"  for  this  purpose.  The  same  situation  exists  now  In 
other  areas  such  as  Home  Economics  and  Business  Education.  If  such  a 
philosophy  prevails  In  the  I970'S|  It  will  certainly  Influence  teacher  education. 

In  summary,  I have  tried  to  present  to  you  some  of  the  things  I see  emerging  for 
Industrial  arts  teacher  education  In  the  I970's.  Exactly  what  will  develop  and 

be  accepted  Is,  of  course,  unknown.  There  Is  one  things  we  do  know  for  certain 

— Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Education  for  the  I970's  must  change  — and  do  so 
rapidly. 


TECHNICAL  TEACHER  - - 1970*s 


A PROPOSED  PROGRAM 


A Paper  for: 

AVA  Convention,  Boston 
NAITTE  Program 
December  8,  1969 


Written  by: 

Charles  O.  V\^itehead, 
Director 

State  Technical  Institute 
at  Memphis 


The  difference  between  an  engineer  of  today  and  the  skilled  engineering 
technicians,  or  a scientist  and  a scientific  aid,  as  a dean  of  an  engineering 
college  stated  recently.  Is  about  twenty  years.  The  engineering  or  scientific 
technician  Is  doing  today  v/hat  constituted  the  major  functions  of  engineers 
and  scientists  of  twenty  years  ago. 

The  doubling  of  scientific  knowledge  every  ten  to  twenty  years  leaves 
little  time  for  the  engineer  to  practice  every-day  applications  of  engineering 
science  and  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  laboratories  and  courses  in 
applications  engineering,  heretofore  an  integral  part  of  his  preparation  for 
a career  as  an  engineer. 

This  change  created  a serious  shortage  of  personnel  in  the  laboratories  of 
research  and  industry  and  in  the  manufacturing  plant,  capable  of  applying 
established  engineering  principles  and  scientific  facts,  and  resulted  in  the 
development  all  across  this  nation  of  a new  institution.  The  “Technical 
Ihstitute",  the  function  of  which  is  to  train  what  might  properly  be  called 
“application  engineers*'  or  persons  who  are  trained  to  make  the  day  to  day 
applications  of  established  engineering  and  scientific  principles,  rather 
than  research  or  development  designed  to  extend  knowledge  in  these  fields, 
is  this  new  institution. 

It  is  only  the  critical  shortage  of  personnel  with  the  competencies  necessary 
to  perform  practical  engineering  or  scientific  application  that  justifies  the 
existence  of  the  technical  institute  as  an  integral  part  of  our  state  and  national 
educational  program. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  the  above  that  we  must  and  have  developed  the 
curricula  of  the  technical  institutes  across  the  country,  and  capable  instructors 
must  be  trained  to  man  them. 
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Technical  Teacher  — 1970's,  Charles  0«  Whitehead 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  these  programs  up  to  now  have  come  from  disciplines 
other  than  engineering  technology  or  education.  Engineers,  mathematicians, 
scientists,  and  industrial  or  military  trained  technicians  have  been  used 
because  of  the  very  limited  sources  of  trained  technical  instructor  personnel. 

Actually,  no  single  one  of  these  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications 
to  make  an  outstanding  teacher  in  a program  of  scientific  or  engineering 
technology.  1 hasten  to  add  that  some  of  these,  after  lengthy  involvement, 
formal  education,  and  in-service  training,  have  done  excellent  Jobs. 

The  technical  teacher,  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  objectives,  must  have 
competencies  in; 

a.  The  use  of  algebra  and  trigonometry  as  tools  in  developing 
ideas  that  make  use  of  scientific  and  engineering  principles. 

Many  programs  require  applied  mathematics  through  analytical 
geometry  and  calculus . 

b.  The  practical  application  of  physical  and  biological  science  principles, 
depending  upon  the  technical  field. 

c.  The  materials  used  and  the  processes  of  industry. 

d.  His  field  of  specialization  and  facility  in  the  practical  applications 
of  scientific  and  engineering  principles  applicable  to  his  Held. 

e.  Communications,  orally,  graphically  and  in  writing,  especially 
with  the  engineer  or  scientist  with  whom  he  is  associated,  and 
the  technician  he  is  to  educate. 

f . The  application  of  the  principles  of  economics  and  industrial 
relations  in  industry. 

g.  Teaching  effectively  at  the  technical  level. 

In  keeping  with  the  above,  we  propose  a program  of  up  to  seven  quarters  or 
five  semesters,  with  graduation  from  an  approved  associate  degree-granting 
tochnical  institute  (or  similar)  as  a prerequisite  for  entry.  A suggested 
program  is  as  follows: 
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Technical  Teacher  - - 1970*s,  CharJes  O.  Whitehead 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAM 

FOR  B.S.  DEGREE  IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGIES 

Credit  Hours  % of  Total 


1.  Technical  Courses 

specialized  Technical  Courses 
*Related  Technical  Skills 
Advanced  Technical  Coiirses 


30  sh 
10  sh 

IS  sh 

55  sh  41.7% 


2 .  Mathematics 

*Algebra  & Trigonometry  5 sh 

*Analytlc  Geometry  & Calculus  5 sh 

Calculus,  Differential  Equations  5 sh 

15  sh  11.4% 


3.  Science 

♦Physics  8 sh 

♦Chemistry  6 sh 

14  sh  10.6% 


4.  Technical  Education 

Technical  Education  9 sh 

Methods  of  Teaching  Technical  Education  3 sh 

Practice  Teaching  (Technical  Education) 6 sh 

or  Internship  18  sh  13.6% 

5 . General  Education 

♦English  6 sh 

Literature  6 sh 

♦Social  Studies  9 sh 

21  sh  15.9% 


6.  Electives 


9 sh  6.8% 


TOTAL 132  sh  100.0% 

♦Indicates  possible  transfer  credits  &om  an  accredited  Technical  Institute  or 
Community  College . 
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EXAMPLES  OF  RECOMMENDED  UPPER  DIVISION 
COURSES  IN  ENGINEERING  - SCIENCE  - TECHNOLOGY 
FOR  B.S.  DEGREE  IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATKDN 

Semester  Hours 
4 

9-12 
6 
3 
6 


CIVIL  MATOR 

Inorganic  Chemistry  8 

Theory  of  Structures  3 

Structural  Design  6 

Soil  Mechanics  8 

Foundation  Engineering  3 

Hydrology  6 

Water  Supply  and  Sanitation  6 

Highway  Engineering  6 

ELECTRIC!^  MATOR 

Introductory  Network  Theory  6 

Thermodynamics  3 

Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics  and  Dynamics  6 

Control  Systems  8 

Electric  Fields  6 

Intermediate  Netw^  k Theory  6 

Engineering  Materials  6 

Electrical  Engineering  Problems  3 

Energy  Conversion  6 

Power  Systems  6 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESSING  - BUSINESS  OR  SCIENTIFIC 

Introduction  to  Algorithmic  Processes  4 

Information  Structures  4 

Algorithmic  Languages  and  Compilers  4 

Constructive  Logic  4 

Real  Time  Communications  Concepts  4 

Total  Information  Systems  Design  and  Analysis  4 
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Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 
Physical  Chemistry 
Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 
Qualitative  Organic  Chemistry 
Organic  Preparations 
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ELECTRONIC  MATOR 

Introductory  Network  Theory 
Thermodynamics 
Engineering  Mechanics 
Communication  Engineering 
Microwave  Systems 
Computer  Engineering 
Intermediate  Network  Theory 
Engineering  Materials 
Control  Systems 

INSTRUMENTATION  MATOR 
General  Chemistry 
Statics  and  Strength  of  Materials 
Fluid  Mechanics 
Thermodynamics 
Applied  Theory  of  Transducers 
Electronic  Circuit  Analysis 
Nuclear  and  Analytical  Measurements 
Digital  Techniques  and  Programming 
Control  Theory  and  Feedback  Systems 

MECHANICAL  MATOR 

Industrial  Organization  and  Management 
Fluid  Mechanics 
Thermodynamics 
Heat  Transfer 

Quality  Control  and  Time  Study 
Plant  Layout 
Industrial  Plastics 
Internal  Combustion  Engines 
Heating  and  Air  Conditioning 
Power  Plants 

Mechanical  Measurements 
Advanced  Strength  of  Materials 
Field  Experience  (Seminar) 


X\ 
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Technical  Teacher  — 1970*s,  Charles  O.  Whitehead 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAM 

FOR  M.  S.  DEGREE  IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


A graduate  program  In  Technical  Education  should  consist  of  two  distinct 
areas  of  study.  These  are:  (1)  Professional  Education  Courses  that  are 
directly  related  to  the  field  of  Technical  Education,  and  (2)  Technical  Specialties, 
Technical  Skill  and  Science  courses  related  to  the  planned  field  of  technical 
teaching.  The  breakdown  and  course  examples  are  as  follows: 


1.  Professional  Education  Courses 12  shs 

2 . Technical  Courses * 9 * 12  shs 

3.  .Electives,  as  approved  by  advisor 9-12  shs 


Examples  of  Courses 
Professional  Education 

Foundations  of  Technical  Education.  (3) 

A study  of  occupational  shifts  resulting  from  recent  advances  in 
science  and  technology.  The  changing  nature  of  the  labor  force, 
economic  and  sociological  implications  of  automation  and  various 
contemporary  sources  of  power.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  educational 
programs  needed  to  meet  technical  and  skilled  manpower  requirements . A 
study  of  the  development  of  technical  education  and  Its  function,  philo- 
sophy, trends  and  types  of  technical  education  programs. 

Technical  Education  Program  Planning.  (3) 

Program  and  curriculum  development  In  technical  institutes,  junior 
colleges  and  area  vocational-technical  schools.  Problems  of  college 
students  and  their  adjustment  to  college-level  industrial  and  technical 
subject-matter.  Professional  problems,  ethics  and  advancement  of  the 
technical  teacher.  A detailed  study  of  curriculum  design  including  the 
Interrelationship  of  mathematics,  science  and  technical  courses  In  technical 
currlculums.  Selection  and  arrangement  of  teaching  contei'.t,  methods,  and 
preparation  of  assignments. 
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Technical  Teacher  — 1970's,  Charles  O.  Whitehead 

Administration  and  Layout  of  Technical  and  Vocational  Facilities.  (3) 

The  functions  of  administration  and  supervision;  problems  involved 
in  the  organization  and  operation  of  technical  and  vocational  programs . 

For  administrators , supervision  of  vocational-technical  education,  and 
those  wishing  to  prepare  for  such  positions.  Principles  and  practices 
underlying  the  planning  and  designing  of  shops  and  laboratories  in 
industrial  and  technical  education. 

Measurements  and  Evaluation  of  Products,  Skills  and  Technical 
Knowledge.  (3) 

Criteria  and  instrument  development,  testing  techniques  and  appraisals. 
Special  emphasis  given  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  evaluation  of 
progress  in  laboratory  and  construction  of  pertinent  and  effective  evaluative 
devices. 

Instructional  Aids  for  Technical  Education . (3) 

Construction  and  use  of  teaching  aids  for  technical  subjects.  A 
study  of  manufactured  aids  and  the  production  of  non-commercially 
available  aids  to  facilitate  comprehension  of  industrial  processes  and 
technological  principles  involved.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  visuals, 
mock-ups , working  models , and  other  such  aids . 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Technical  Education.  (3) 

The  historical  development  of  technical  education;  types  of  programs, 
philosophies,  and  trends  as  related  to  the  total  educational  program. 

Curriculum  Building  in  Technical  Education.  (3) 

Theoretical  background  and  experimental  approach  to  curriculum 
Improvement  in  post-secondary  programs. 

Current  Trends  and  Issues  in  Technical  Education.  (3) 

Investigation  of  current  laboratory  arrangements,  materials,  supplies 
and  methods  in  instruction  comaptible  with  the  technical  education  program . 
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Technical  Teacher  — 1970*s,  Charles  O.  Whitehead 
Research  in  Technological  Education.  (3) 

Analysis  of  the  materials,  methods,  and  techniques  of  research 
available  in  technical  education.  Emphasis  on  the  design,  investigation, 
and  reporting  of  research  studies  relating  to  technology  and  technical 
education. 

Studies  in  Applied  Technology.  (3) 

A course  designed  to  encourage  field  research  where  theory  learned 
in  class  is  applied  to  a selected  problem  existing  in  industry  or  technical 
education.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  scientlflo  approach  to  solving  a 
given  problem.  Internship  with  report  and  evaluation  may  be  substituted 
for  the  Inexperienced  teacher. 


Technical  Courses 

Advanced  Mechanical  Design.  (3) 

Advanced  environmental  architecture  correlated  with  the  practical 
design  of  utility  plants  and  structures  will  be  studied  in  relation  to 
isolated  self*contained  Industrial  plants. 

Architectural  Graphics . (3) 

Techniques  of  contemporary  presentation  applicable  to  architectural 
design  with  emphasis  on  advanced  perspective  and  delineation.  Computer 
applications  and  calibration  table  will  be  utilized  for  theoretical  procedures. 
Practical  problems  will  be  utilized  to  develop  the  creative  capacities  of 
mature  students. 

Problems  in  Architectural  and  Construction  Technology.  (3) 

Study  and  research  of  specialized  problems  in  creating  up-to-date 
structures  and  developing  efficient  construction  methods . Project  work 
oriented  to  the  individual  student  in  advanced  areas  of  architectural  or 
construction  technology. 

Foundation  Technology.  (3) 

General  principles  of  foundation  design  including  loads,  factors  of 
safety,  economics  and  preliminary  planning  of  structures.  General  phases 
of  design  of  piling,  grade  beams,  floating  slabs  and  methods  of  construction. 
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Technical  Teacher  - - 1970's,  Charles  O.  Whitehead 
Soil  Technology.  (3) 

The  study  of  soils;  consoldiation,  settlement,  displacement  and 
compaction.  Pile  sus^orting  strength;  principles  of  earthwork,  foundations 
and  paving  problems , soil  test  and  test  reports . Soil  mechanics  in  this 
course  is  primarily  related  to  buildings  and  structures  other  than  bridges. 

Theory  of  Structural  Technology.  (3) 

Study  of  theory  of  design  applicable  to  structural  systems.  Use  of 
design  concepts  utilizing  geometric  forms  such  as  hyperbolas,  parabolas 
and  concepts  based  on  free  form  or  structural  system.  The  inter-relation- 
ship  of  construction  materials  and  economic  factors  are  also  of 
consideration  in  this  course. 

Advanced  Structural  Design  Technology.  (3) 

Mathematical  and  analytical  considerations  of  contemporary  structural 
systems  and  the  materials  utilized  therein. 

Advanced  Technology  of  Circuit  Analysis.  (3) 

Practical  application  of  network  theorems  to  the  solution  of  circuit 
problems  In  the  domain  of  time  and  frequency. 

Technological  Applications  of  Computer  Science.  (3) 

Construction  of  algorithms,  flow  charting,  and  use  of  procedure- 
oriented  languages  In  solving  problems  from  technology;  survey  of  special 
applications  of  computers  in  the  area  of  technology. 

Precision  Measurements.  (3) 

j 

Review  of  electronic  fundamentals  and  circuits  precedes  study  of  j 

sensors,  servos  and  analog  devices,  and  the  combination  of  these  and  j 

other  components  Into  measuring  Instruments.  j 

Technology  of  Electronic  Communications  Systems.  (3)  | 

1 

Engineering  and  economic  aspects  in  the  design  and  operation  of 
publicly  and  privately  pwned  communication  systems. 

Advanced  Microwave  Techniques . (3) 

Further  Investigation  Into  lines,  wave  guides,  oscillators,  mixers  and 
amplifiers  operating  In  the  microwave  spectrum,  emphasizing  advanced 
techniques  of  testing  and  measuring  pei^ormance  of  components  and  systems , 
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Technology  of  Digital  Communications . (3) 

Applications  of  communications  systems  of  the  transmission  of  digital 
information.  Laboratory  study  of  pulse  modulation « error  detection  and 
wave  shaping  circuits. 

Space  Communications  Technology.  (3) 

Instrumentation  and  techniques  of  electronic  observation  and  tracking 
of  meteors,  the  sun,  moon  and  other  planets  as  signal  sources  or 
reflectors,  and  the  employment  of  man-made  earth  orbiting  devices  for 
these  purposes  in  long  distance  communications. 

Advanced  Digital  Circuit  Technology.  (3) 

Technology  of  logic  circuits,  counters  and  memory  devices  as  used 
in  modem  digital  computer  systems.  Practical  measurement  and  maintenance 
techniques  as  applied  to  actual  computer  devices. 

Analog  and  Hybrid  Computers.  (3) 

Technology  of  computer  elements,  problem  preparation  and  representative 
solutions  of  physical  problems. 

Problems  in  Electronics.  (3) 

Individual  study  in  any  field  covered  by  senior  undergraduate  courses 
or  graduate  courses  as  approved  by  advisor. 

Industrial  Drafting.  (3) 

A study  of  pictorals  to  include  axonometrics,  obliques,  and  perspectives. 
The  theory  of  shades  and  shadows  will  be  explored  and  special  emphasis 
given  to  applications  of  these  topics  to  industrial  drafting  room  practices. 

Product  Design  and  Development.  (3) 

A course  dealing  with  the  various  stages  of  design,  development  and 
production.  The  student  will  be  required  to  work  as  a team  member  to 
produce  a complete  set  of  working  drawings  and  a prototype  of  some 
functional  object.  Study  of  computer  graphics  and  the  application  therein. 
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Technical  Illustration.  (3) 

A study  of  the  various  media  used  by  the  technical  illustrator  to 
produce  camera-ready  art.  The  student  will  be  required  to  display  proficiency 
and  mastery  in  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  illustrations. 

Spherical  Projections.  (3) 

A survey  of  the  various  map  forms  to  include  cylindrical,  conical  and 
azimuthal  spherical  projections. 

Studies  in  Technical  Presentations . (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  importance  of  charts , graphs , pictures  and  other 
media  coupled  with  the  Impact  of  color  when  used  in  teaching  and  malclng 
public  presentations.  The  need  for  neat,  accurate,  and  attractive  visuals 
is  stressed  through  laboratory  presentations. 

Jig  and  Fixture  Design.  (3) 

A survey  of  the  commercial  standards , principles , practices  and  tools 
of  jig  and  fixture  design.  The  student  will  be  given  project  and  design 
work  to  acquaint  him  with  the  types  of  jig  and  fixture  design. 

Machine  Design . (3) 

A course  dealing  with  standard  machine  parts,  sub-assemblies,  and 
design  problems.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  design  at  least  one  simple 
machine . 

Tool  Design.  (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  design  and  layout  of  cutting  tools , gauges  and 
similar  tools.  Mass  production  techniques  are  considered. 

Design  Problems.  (3) 

A consideration  of  advanced  drafting  room  practice.  The  student  makes 
application  of  his  knowledge  of  mathematics , science  and  drawing. 

Production  Problems.  (3) 

An  introduction  to  cost  estimation,  production  activities,  and  quantitative 
analysis.  The  use  of  blueprints  through  the  course  will  provide  practical 
experience  in  visualization  and  interpretation. 
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Problems  in  Graphics.  (1-4) 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  topics  in  design  or  drafting.  Individual 
student  initiative  will  be  rigorously  stressed. 

Production  and  Inventory  Control.  (3) 

The  planning  and  control  of  inventory  and  production  by  means  of 
statistical  analysis  of  problems , simulation  techniques , and  mechanised 
execution  of  inventory  and  production  control  functions . 

Advanced  Motion  and  Time  Analysis.  (3) 

Advanced  methods  in  time  and  motion  study/  balancing  operations; 
learning  curves/,  work  sampling/  memomotion  and  chronocyclegraph 
studies/  fatigue  effects/  determination  and  application  of  elemental  time 
data/  statistical  methods  of  time  study. 

Advanced  Factory  Layout  and  Materials  Handling.  (3) 

A study  of  the  redesign  or  renovation  of  existing  or  addition  of  new 
plant  facilities/  flow  patterns/  machine  selection  and  location/  estimate 
of  unit  costs / estimate  of  capital  requirements. 

Advanced  Quality  Control.  (3) 

Advanced  statistical  methods  applied  to  quality  control  problems  / 
significance  tests / correlation  analysis/  sequential  sampling/  analysis 
of  variance/  design  of  experiments/  principles  of  reliability. 

Production  Processes.  (3) 

A coordinatedstudy  of  manufacturing  processes  and  equipment/ 
operation  sequence  planning/  economic  aspects  of  equipment  selection/ 
tooling  and  processing  a product  from  product  design  to  final  assembly 
for  quantity  production. 

Problems  in  Manufacturing.  (3) 

A study  of  specific  manufacturing  problems  with  emphasis  on  solution 
development  for  an  actual  manufacturing  situation.  Problems  will  be 
selected  through  agreement  of  advisor  and  student. 
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Thermal  Power.  (3) 

Power  plants  and  equipment.  Gases  and  sterna.  Fuels  and  combustion. 
Turbines,  boilers,  condensers,  pumps.  Heat  exchangers . 

Heating , Ventilating  and  Air-Conditioning . (3) . 

Refrigeration,  cycles,  compressors,  heat  flow,  meters,  controls, 
refrigerants,  piping.  Psychrometiic  charts.  Heating  systems. 

Fluid  Technology,  (3) 

Pressure,  head,  force,  displacement,  velocity,  flow  rate  and 
continuity.  Conservation  of  energy.  Applications,  orifices,  nozzles, 
tubes  and  flow  devices.  Flow  in  pipes  including  losses.  Compressible 
fluids . 

Fluid  Power  Technology.  (3) 

Historical  background.  New  concepts;  remote  control  and  applications 
of  fluid  power.  Hydraulic  power  distribution  and  control.  Pneumatic 
power,  components,  control,  use. 

Internal  Combustion  Engines.  (3) 

Principles  of  operation  of  gasoline  and  diesel  engines  and  associated 
components . 

Machine  Tools.  (3) 

Design  fabrication  and  operation  of  tools  and  equipment  in  industrial 
and  manufacturing  operations . 


Graduates  will  be  required  to  complete  one  course  in  statistics  and  one 
course  in  research  problems  with  a thesis  or  report.  Also,  written  and  oral 
comprehensive  examinations  will  be  given  during  the  semester  in  which  the 
student  plans  to  graduate . 

Admission  of  students  to  the  graduate  program  in  Technical  Education 
will  be  required  to  present  eighteen  or  more  semester  hours  of  college 
credit  in  the  technical  field  in  which  he  is  teaching  or  proposes  to  teach. 
No  undergraduate  or  graduate  level  education  courses  shall  be  required 
for  admission  or  as  prerequisites  to  the  Technical  Education  courses  listed 
above . 
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Technical  Teacher  — 1970's,  Charles  O.  Whitehead 
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GRADUATE  EDUCATION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
DURING  THE  SEVENTIES ^ 

Dr.  Daryle  W.  Morgan 

Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Engineering  Technology 
Texas  A&M  University 

It  would  certainly  be  much  easier  to  make  this  presentation  if  I had 
the  power  to  look  into  the  future  and  see  the  profound  events  which  probably 
lie  ahead  of  us  during  the  decade  of  the  seventies.  Certainly  many  changes 
will  take  place  in  our  basic  society  as  well  as  in  the  technology  which 
supports  and  leads  us  down  the  path  of  industrial  and  social  evolution.  Per- 
haps some  indication  of  future  happenings  can  be  discerned  by  looking  at 
past  developments  that  have  influenced  Industrial  arts. 

When  the  effects  of  the  federal  legislation  known  as  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  hit  the  public  schools  It  almost  spelled  doom  for  the  teaching  of  in- 
dustrial arts*  Those  school  districts  that  believed  In  providing  some  type 
of  "education  for  work”  grabbed  the  opportunity  to  obtain  federal  funds  to 
help  them  educate  their  youth  for  employment.  The  recent  legislcition,  known 
as  the  1968  Vocational  Amendments,  has  a similar  potential  of  replacing 
those  industrial  arts  programs  in  the  secondary  school  that  have  developed 
into  what  has  been  described  by  many  industrial  arts  leaders  "specialized 
education."  Certainly  four  years  of  drafting,  woodworking,  electronics,  auto 
mechanics,  etc.  cannot  be  classified  as  general  education  desirable  for  all. 


^Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  (Second  General  Session  of  NAITTE)  in  Boston,  Massachusetts 
on  December  8,  1969. 


These  programs  are  primed  for  possible  inclusion  into  the  area  kno^-m  as 
vocational  or  occupational  education  under  the  1968  Amendments.  Even  some  of 
the  programs  in  high  schools  that  are  classified  as  exploratory  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  individuals  in'  the  making  of  informed  and  meaningful 
occupational  choices  might  be  included  under  the  occupational  umbrella  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  additional  funds  from  federal  and  state  governments. 
Even  if  the  exploratory  programs  retain  a separate  identity  and  are  included 
in  a well  integrated  system  of  "total  education"  there  is  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  the  philosophy  may  become  more  vocational  if  they  are  considered 
to  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  students  for  vocational  choices. 

I personally  feel  that  industrial  arts  has  a very  important  place  in 
an  Integrated  program  of  general  education  and  preparation  for  occupational 
proficiency.  Industrial  arts»  hot^ever>  will  have  to  meet  its  long  stated 
objective  of  being  "general  education"  and  forget  about  trying  to  be  "special- 
ized education."  The  1968  Vocational  Amendments  have  clarified  the  purpose 
of  industrial  arts  by  making  specialized  education  eligible  for  federal 
support  and  thus>  in  reality,  becoming  occupational  education.  Industrial 
arts  should  now  devote  its  total  effort  to  do  what  it  has  always  claimed  to 
do — enrich  the  general  education  of  children  living  in  a technological  society. 

A second  thing  that  will  probably  cause  a change  in  graduate  education 
is  the  many  new  plans  or  methods  for  teaching  industrial  arts  currently  under 
development  at  various  universities.  If  the  respective  universities  develop 
distinct  philosophies  with  regard  to  their  new  or  modified  industrial  arts 
programs,  it  could  easily  lead  to  change  in  preparation  of  graduate  students. 
As  an  example,  Southern  Illinois  University  no  longer  prepares  traditional 
industrial  arts  teachers,  but  has  created  a new  program  called  Enterprise: 

Man  and  Technology.  The  program  is  specifically  designed  to  prepare  teachers 
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for  occupational  education.  If  these  changes  lead  to  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying only  staff  members  irtio  have  a similar  type  of  preparation,  then  in- 
dustrial arts  graduate  education  may  become  mediocre  or  crippled  like  animals 
do  when  too  much  inbreeding  is  allowed.  Recently  at  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Industrial  Arts  Conference  one  report  provided  a list  of  22  industrial  arts 
innovative  curriculum  programs.  They  are  as  follows:*  ./ 

1.  American  Industry  Project  - Stout  State  University 

2.  The  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project  - Ohio  State  University 

3.  A Study  of  Industry  and  Technology  (The  Maryland  Plan)  - 
University  of  Maryland 

4.  Orchestrated  Systems  Approach  to  Industrial  Education  - 
Indiana  State  University 

5.  Enterprise:  Man  and  Technology  - Southern  Illinois  University 

’ * * c 

6.  The  Partnership  Vocational  Education  Project  - Central  Michigan 
University 

7.  Functions  of  Industry  - Wayne  State  University 

8.  Industriology  - Wisconsin  State  University,  Platteville 

9.  The  Georgia  Plan  for  Industrial  Arts  - Georgia  Southern  College 

10.  Industrial  Arts  Technology:  A Study  of  American  Industry  - 

Gorham  State  College 

11.  Visual  Communication  Education  (VISCOED)  - Western  Washington  State 
College 

12.  The  Correlated  Curriculum  Project  - New  York  City 

13.  Interdisciplinary  Vocational  Education  - Kansas  State  University, 
Manhattan 

14.  The  Richmond  Plan  - San  Francisco  State  College 

15.  Crafts  as  a Vocation  - Eastern  Kentucky  University 

16.  Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Technical  Program  (OVT)  - 
Pittsburg  Public  Schools 


^Compiled  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Bunten 
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17.  Training  for  Families  of  Skills  (Project  ABLE)  - Quincy,  Mass. 

Board  of  Education 

18.  The  Alberta  Plan  - University  of  Alberta 

19.  The  Galaxy  Plan  - Wayne  State  University 

20.  Industrial  Arts  and  Technology  - North  Carolina  State  University 

21.  Study  of  Technology  in  a Systems  Approach  of  Industry  - 
Eastern  Illinois  University 

22.  Man  and  Technology  - West  Virginia  University 

One  of  the  better  known  Innovative  movements,  Stout  State  University's 
American  Industry  Project,  has  educational  programs  in  progress  at  both 
the  bachelor  and  master  levels  to  prepare  individuals  to  teach  their  conceptual 
approach.  Another  of  the  better  kno\m  new  methods  is  the  Industrial  Arts 
Curriculum  Project  from  Ohio  State  University.  One  of  their  regional 
centers  is  located  in  Texas  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Donald  Clark.  He 
is  finding  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  special  training  sessions  for 
experienced  industrial  arts  teachers  when  their  school  districts  agree 
to  try  the  lACP  method. 

I feel  that  the  profusion  of  innovative  practices  which  are  developing 
is  an  indication  within  the  profession  that  changes  are  necessary.  Even 
though  there  has  been  a general  reluctance  within  the  profession  to  make 
changes,  the  new  programs  indicate  that  a number  of  teachers  and  administrators 
have  been  willing  to  attempt  the  process  of  change  in  an  effort  to  provide 
more  realistic  education.  Apparently  they  have  felt  the  increasing  pressures 
from  within  the  profession  as  well  as  those  coming  from  many  segments  of 
society. 

Another  factor  that  is  certain  to  change  graduate  education  in  the 
future  is  the  ever  Increasing  influence  of  a technological  society  which 


expects  and  requires  those  with  higher  degrees  to  know  something  and  be  able 
to  do  something  with  regard  to  the  many  new  Industrial  processes.  Certainly 
some  of  our  present  industrial  arts  teachers  are  not  qualified  to  work  with 
or  teach  many  of  the  relatively  common  industrial  practices.  Considerable 
information  and  related  skills  are  still  foreign  for  many  public  schools. 

It  seems  to  have  been  traditional  in  our  graduate  schools  that  industrial 
arts  skill  preparation  and  technical  courses  were  second-class  material  and 
certainly  not  fitting  for  individuals  working  toward  a doctorate  in  industrial 
education.  There  has  been,  however,  something  magical  about  College  of 
Education  courses  that  made  them  first-class  information  for  the  doctoral 
student  and  without  vdiich  the  student  would  seem  be  a complete  failure. 

We  in  industrial  education  have  also  perpetuated  the  so  called  methods  classes 

" c 

at  the  B.S.,  M.S.,  and  doctorate  levels.  You  see  it  hasn’t  always  been 
necessary  to  have  technical  competence  if  you  had  enough  methods  courses 
on  your  transcript.  The  fallacy  in  this  line  of  thinking  becomes  astoundingly 
apparent,  however,  when  you  are  assigned  to  teach  a technical  course  where 
the  students  have  a better  technical  background  than  you  do.  Certainly  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our  modem  society  we  must  realize  that  changes 
need  to  be  made  even  if  some  teacher  with  vested  interests  in  a class  has 


to  modify  his  yellow  notes  and  exams. 

Why  has  it  been  that  graduate  students  in  industrial  arts  have  not  been 
able  to  take  part  of  their  major,  or  a supporting  area  of  courses,  in  a tech- 
nology program  which  really  supports  their  teaching  area,  whether  or  not  they 
happened  to  be  under  the  same  administrative  head?  Recently  at  Texas  A&H 
University  we  had  a reorganization  in  the  old  Industrial  Education  Department. 
The  teacher  training  courses,  B.S.,  M.S.,  and  Ed.D.  levels  were  realigned  in 
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the  College  of  Education  as  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education.  The  B.S. 
options  in  Industrial  Distribution  or  Industrial  Technology  and  the  nev  M.S. 
degree  options  in  Industrial  Technology,  Industrial  Safety  or  Industrial  Hy- 
giene  remained  in  the  College  of  Engineering  as  the  Department  of  Engineering 
Technology.  Now  that  this  change  has  been  made  and  the  graduate  program 
is  under  a different  administrative  head,  the  graduate  students  in  industrial 
arts  can  take  a supporting  area  in  the  Engineering  Technology  Department. 

What  magical  change  has  happened  to  the  technology  courses?  I'lhy  can  a grad- 
uate student  now  obtain  a good  practical  supporting  area  when  earlier  the 
classes  were  considered  second-class  and  unworthy  of  graduate  study?  The 
traditional  academic  answer  to  this  question  isn't  justifiable  if  we  open  our 
eyes  to  the  world  of  reality.  Therefore,  graduate  education  in  industrial 
arts  must  break  with  tradition  and  recognize  that  technical  skill  courses  can 
be  just  as  "professional"  as  the  traditional  "professional  courses". 

Educators  for  many  years  have  been  aware  of  individual  differences  among 
students  and  the  advisability  of  providing  different  and  varied  learning 
experiences  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  student.  A close  study  of  the  principles 
of  psychology  also  reveals  that  differences  among  individuals  become  greater 
as  they  advance  through  school.  If  this  is  a fact,  then  those  individuals 
attending  graduate  schools  have  many  varied  interests  and  needs. 

The  expected  Increase  in  the  number  of  people  requesting  college  work  at 
the  master  and  doctorate  levels  may  assist  us  in  designing  course  requirements 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individual  students.  With  an  increase  in  enrollment 
there  can  be  a broadening  of  course  offerings,  not  only  in  industrial  education 
but,  throughout  the  graduate  college. 

Certainly,  as  we  move  into  the  seventies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  in  the  master  and  doctoral  programs.  Degree  plans  must 
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be  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students.  It  should  no  longer  be 
necessary  for  each  student  to  fit  a pre-determined  mold  and  come  out  with 
exactly  the  same  course  requirements.  This  does  not  infer  that  the  program 
will  be  any  easier,  but  that  it  will  be  a more  interesting  and  rewarding 
experience.  Individual  students  will  need  an  increased  amount  of  guidance 
and  counseling  to  select  those  learning  experiences  which  will  best  prepare 
them  for  productive  employment. 

The  Increased  relevancy  in  course  work  should  cause  both  teachers  and 
students  to  become  deeply  involved  in  the  teaching-learning  process.  New 
and  Improved  methods  of  teaching,  greater  use  of  audio-visual  aids,  and 
different  procedures  for  learning  should  be  but  a few  of  the  results  of  more 
meaningful  education.  Greater  emphasis  on  information  related  to  the  world 
of  work  will,  or  should,  place  a premium  on  a person’s  ability  to  think 
critically  and  creatively. 

Numerous  articles  have  been  written  during  the  last  decade  expressing 
various  concepts  of  relief  for  the  overworked  teachers.  These  range  from  the 
team  approach,  with  paraprofesslonal  help,  to  classroom  assistants  for  each 
individual  teacher.  All  of  these  ideas  have  some  merit  and  would  certainly  be 
beneficial  if  adopted.  However,  very  few  American  teachers  have  received  any 
relief  from  assistants  or  from  paraprofesslonals . Thn  teachers,  unfortunately, 
are  still  burdened  with  the  same  problems  that  have  existed  for  many  years. 

Since  no  real  assistance  has  been  provided  for  the  majority  of  teachers, 
another  approach  may  be  necessary.  Many  of  our  larger  consolidated  schools  and 
universities  are  using  computerized  registration  which  Indicates  that  the 
schools  either  have  a computer  themselves  or  have  access  to  one.  In  keeping 
with  this  concept,  and  in  an  effort  to  simplify  and  reduce  the  administrative 
time  required  of  all  teachers,  it  will  be  necessary  during  the  seventies  to 


computerize  many  of  the  things  we  have  traditionally  done  by  hand.  Computer- 
ized record  keeping,  scheduling  procedures  and  even  compiling  grades  for  stu- 
dents will  become  not  only  common  place  but  necessary  if  the  teachers,  who  are 
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in  short  supply,  plan  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  e:cpanded  student  body.  We 
are  at  present  using  or  planning  to  use  these  procedures  in  our  department 
at  Texas  A&M  University. 

Since  increased  data  processing  and  computerization  is  occurring  right 
now  in  industry,  government,  and  at  many  major  universities,  it  should  be 
readily  apparent  that  graduate  students  will  need  to  be  familiar  with  these 
processes.  This  should' be  no  great  imposition  for  graduate  students  since 
most  of  our  graduate  programs  are  already  requiring  graduates  to  be  competent 
in  statistics  and  research  methods.  All  we  need  to  do  Is  go  another  step  and 
teach  them  how  to  use  these  efficient  machines  to  perform  the  tedious  and 
time  consuming  work. 

Above  all,  the  seventies  should  be  extremely  interesting  and  challenging 
to  those  who  welcome  new  opportunities  to  further  develop  their  personal 
skills  and  experience  new  social  and  technological  developments.  This 
country  is  at  a new  horizon  of  exploration  in  both  space  and  technology. 
Numerical  controlled  machines  and  automation  are  rapidly  changing  the 
techniques  of  production.  Even  greater  achievements  are  possible  when  man 
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uses  the  computer  to  help  solve  technical  problems  and  to  direct  banks 
of  machines  to  produce  the  desired  parts.  Industrial  arts  is  needed  more 
than  ever  before  to  Interpret  the  great  industrial  complexes  that  most  people 
never  see.  Only  graduate  students,  properly  prepared,  will  be  capable  of 
directing  an  educational  program  as  important  and  necessary  as  industrial 
arts  will  be  during  the  seventies. 


A GUIDE  TO  IMPROVING  INSTRUCTION 
IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

"A  RATIONAL  FOR  ITS  USE" 


Frederick  D.  Kagy 
Professor  and  Director  of 
Graduate  Study  in  Industrial  Technology 
Illinois  State  University 
Normal r Illinois 


Presented  at 

63rd  Annual  American  Vocational  Association 

Convention 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
December,  1969 


My  assignment  for  this  program  is  to  try  and  show  you  how 
one  area  of  industrial  arts  is  atten^ting  to  make  use  of  the  "Guide 
to  In^roving  Instruction  in  Industrial  Arts", 

I have  chosen  the  Graphic  Arts  Area  as  a basis  for  my  dis- 
cussion. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  was  to  take  the  major  headings 
from  the  general  structure  for  industrial  arts  education  and  develop 
the  industrial  concept,  description  and  content  iinder  each  of  these 
headings  for  graphic  arts. 

This  has  been  done  and  this  material  appears  in  the  guide  as 
an  example  area. 

Before  we  go  further  with  our  discussion  on  this  let  me  point 
out  that  two  assumptions  had  to  be  made. 

1,  That  the  guide  outline  does  contain  the  outline  of  content 
material  that  makes  up  the  knowledge  of  industrial  arts. 

2,  That  the  concepts,  descriptions  and  content  of  the  graphic 
arts  material  is  the  material  that  should  be  taught  in  this 
area. 

From  this  we  must  now  accept  a description  of  what  industrial 
arts  is; 

Indias trial  arts  involves  the  study  of  man  and  technology 
interacting  with  all  aspects  of  his  society,  including  the 
economic,  geographical,  mathematical,  scientific  and  social 
psychological.  Industrial  arts  now  embodies  humanistic  and 
social  dimensions  of  man*s  technical  activities  and  their 
in^lications  for  contemporary  American  Society, 
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We  must  also  accept  the  goals  listed  in  the  guide  as  the  goals 
we  wish  to  accomplish  in  our  program. 

1.  Develop  an  insight  and  understanding  of  industry  and  its 
place  in  our  culture. 

2.  Discover  and  develop  talents,  aptitudes,  interests,  and 
potentialities  of  individuals  for  the  technical  pursuits 
and  applied  sciences. 

3.  Develop  an  understanding  of  industrial  processes  and  the 
practical  application  of  scientific  principles. 

4.  Develop  basic  skills  in  the  proper  use  of  common  industrial 
tools,  machines,  and  processes. 

5.  Develop  problem-solving  and  creative  abilities  involving 
the  materials,  processes,  and  products  of  industry. 

With  acceptance  of  the  statement  of  industrial  arts  and  the 
goals  we  plan  to  achieve  plus  the  assumption  that  the  content  in  the 
guide  is  the  material  to  be  taught,  we  can  proceed  to  put  this  material 
into  teachable  form. 

Traditionally  industrial  arts  has  been  an  activity  subject. 

As  a profession,  the  industrial  arts  teacher  believes  that  the  most 
meaningful  and  long  lasting  learning  takes  place  through  activity. 
Industry  and  technology  imply  activity,  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  through  the  use  of  the  applied  sciences.  If  man  did  not  want 
or  have  need  for  something,  the  technology  would  not  have  been  developed 
nor  would  man  have  developed  the  social  institution  “industry"  to 
organize  the  making  of  the  goods  or  services  requested. 
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My  model  for  the  development  of  the  instructional  units  is  in 
the  s‘  ape  of  a pyramid  made  up  of  a series  of  blocks.  Each  block  will 

represent  a unit  of  instruction. 

As  shown  in  the  illustrations,  figure  1 represents  the  total 
study  of  graphic  arts  or  graphic  communication.  Figure  2 represents 
a layer  of  instruction  that  makes  up  the  general  areas  necessary  to 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  graphic  arts  industry.  Figure  3 shows 
one  unit  being  singled  out  of  the  layer.  Figure  4 is  the  block  repre- 
senting one  of  the  general  units  of  the  course  or  program. 


FIGURE  3 


FIGURE  4 


The  next  task  was  to  identify  the  layers  of  instruction  as  to 
their  importance  to  the  industrial  arts  program  and  to  graphic  arts 
instruction. 

Because  industrial  arts,  as  a discipline  deals  with  the 
production  of  goods  and  services,  the  modification  of  materials  into 
useful  forms,  the  base  layer  of  the  program  should  deal  with  the  manu- 
facturing operations.  It  is  here  that  the  student  learns  about  the 
basic  processes  by  which  the  graphic  arts  industry  produces  the  myriad 
of  printed  matter  that  is  so  necessary  in  our  complex  society. 

The  additional  layers  of  instruction  are  then  identified  from 
the  content  developed  in  the  guide.  The  various  layers  of  instruc- 
tional material  are  shown  in  figure  5. 
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FIGURE  5 

It  is  here  that  the  pyramid  effect  of  the  model  will  begin  to 
take  shape.  Those  areas  that  are  most  closely  associated  with  the 
production  aspects  of  graphic  arts  are  shown  closest  to  the  base. 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  any  of  these  layers  have  degrees  of  impor- 
tance, Each  layer  is  essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  an 
industrial  establishment.  I want  to  emphasize  that  industrial  arts 
has  its  major  responsibility  on  the  manufacturing  level.  This  we 
have  done  quite  well  in  the  past.  Industrial  Arts  needs  to  improve 
its  program  in  showing  and  teaching  the  relationship  to  other  layers 
in  the  model. 

The  layers  progress  upward  from  the  manufacturing  base  toward 
the  top  block  of  industrial  manager. 
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The  base  layer  for  graphic  arts  includes  the  manufacturing 
operations  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  printed  products. 
Figure  6 shows  the  major  curriculum  units. 
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FIGUEE  6 

You  will  notice  that  the  old  graphic  arts  blocks  often  found 
in  graphic  arts  classes  are  not  shown  such  as  relief,  offset,  intaglio 
etc.  The  blocks  now  represent  the  basic  processes  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  printed  piece  by  any  of  the  modern  graphic  arts  processes. 

The  other  layers  of  instruction  are  shown  in  the  next  few  illus 
trations • 
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Figure  7 shows  the  instructional  units  in  Production  Management. 
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Figure  8 represents  Research  and  Development. 
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It  might  be  well  to  remind  you  that  the  content  of  these  blocks 
come  from  the  guide  material. 

Figure  9 shows  the  block  of  instruction  in  personnel  administration. 
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Figure  10  covers  the  instruction  in  the  Marketing  Area 
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Figure  11  looks  at  the  units  necessary  for  instruction  in 


Finance  and  Control. 
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The  next  illustration  covers  the  External  Relations,  Figure  12 
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Secretarial  and  Legal  units  are  shown  in  Figure  13, 
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FIGURE  13 

The  final  illustration  of  the  pyramid  is  shown  in  figure  14 
representing  the  functions  carried  on  by  Top  Management. 
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FIGURE  14 
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As  we  continue  in  the  development  of  the  guide  material  into 
teaching  units r I would  like  you  to  look  at  Figure  15.  This  illus- 
tration represents  a single  block  of  instruction. 


Technique  of  Technology  or  Industrial  Practice 

FIGURE  15 


The  block  has  an  axis  that  represents  the  industrial  or 
technological  practice.  The  second  axis  represents  the  process  or 
the  theory  of  the  practice  and  the  third  axis  represents  the  functions 

necessary  to  the  concept  development. 

I am  sure  that  these  blocks  I have  shown  could  have  a much  finer 
breakdown  of  content  than  I have  given  in  the  representative  illustra- 
tions, The  functions  represented  in  the  single  block  on  the  third 
axis  could  have  additional  layers. 
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Let  us  go  back  to  Figure  15  and  further  discuss  what  I have 
in  mind  in  the  development  of  the  teaching  content.  The  block  I 
have  shown  could  represent  from  the  manufacturing  layer  Process 
Photography.  A theory  or  process  from  this  block  could  be  halftoning. 
Theories  within  this  area  The  pin  hole  theory  1886,  Ives;  The  dif- 
fraction theory  1894,  Levy;  and  The  penumbral  shadow  theory  in  1896 
by  Deville.  The  latest  theory  is  the  contact  screen  and  the  vailed 
dot.  Practices  include  came^^  operation,  developing  techniques, 
exposure  controls,  etc.  To  accomplish  the  actual  production  of  a 
halftone  negative  requires  the  operator  to  know  certain  chemical  and 
physical  principles,  mathematical  techniques.  Artistic  feeling  is 
necessary  if  the  end  result  is  to  produce  a desired  result.  This 
could  be  expanded  to  include  all  of  the  functions  listed  as  well  as 
others . 

The  instructor  developing  his  teaching  units  will  give  emphasis 
to  these  various  function  according  to  the  level  of  student  and  to 
the  level  of  the  particular  course. 

This  same  thorough  process  could  be  followed  throughout  each 
of  the  blocks  of  instruction. 

As  we  progress  higher  on  the  pyramid,  less  detailed  instruction 
is  developed  and  more  of  the  relationships  to  the  mainufacturing  opera- 
tions are  covered. 

In  order  to  place  this  content  into  a workable  set  of  classes 
for  the  classroom  teacher,  I would  like  to  suggest  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Figure  16. 
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This  triangle  is  divided  into  three  levels  of  instruction. 

The  top  is  rounded  to  suggest  that  you  never  reach  the  top,  for  as 
we  gain  new  knowledge  in  the  fi^^ld  we  must  continue  to  study  and  keep 
up  with  the  changes.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  terminal  education. 
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FIGURE  16 


The  first  exposure  to  the  subject  area  at  level  1 is  an 
exploratory  experience.  The  student  should  be  offered  a broad  study 
of  the  basic  graphic  arts  processes.  Emphasis  would  be  on  the 
Manufacturing  and  Production  Management  layers  of  the  pyramid. 
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The  second  level  course  would  be  approached  as  a study  of  the 
graphic  communication  as  an  industrial  enterprise.  It  would  be  in 
this  course  that  we  try  to  tie  in  all  of  the  layers  of  the  pyramid. 
Study  should  include  the  effects  of  the  technology  upon  the  individual 
and  on  the  soci^^ty.  It  is  after  instruction  on  level  1 and  level  2 
that  the  student  should  have  insight  as  to  the  opportunities  available 
to  him  to  make  a career  in  graphic  arts,  or  whether  be  will  remain  a 
consumer  and  user  of  its  products  and  seek  a career  in  another  field. 

The  classes  offered  on  the  third  level  should  be  of  technical 
depth.  The  student  should  be  allowed  to  study  in  depth  in  areas  of 
his  interests.  An  example  would  be  a student  interested  in  science 
and  math  as  well  as  graphic  arts  might  wish  to  do  some  experiments 
with  processes  or  materials , Another  student  with  a strong  interest 
in  mechanics  may  wish  to  concentrate  in  composing  machine  or  press 
operation. 

A student  with  continued  interest  could  then  move  on  into  a 
trade  program  at  the  vocational  school,  while  others  may  wish  to  follow 
one  of  the  other  routes  suggested  on  the  triangle. 

I believe  this  approach  can  be  a basis  for  a thorough,  informa- 
tive and  meaningful  program  in  industrial  arts.  It  meets  the  goals 
set  out  by  the  guide,  and  includes  the  content  suggested  by  the  guide. 
It  provides  a more  relevant  program  in  the  study  of  industry  to  meet 
the  needs  of  individuals  who  will  have  to  take  their  place  in  our  com- 
plex technological  and  industrially  oriented  society. 
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A PLAN  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  mSSACUUSETTS 

By 

Carl  J.  Schaefer^  and  Jacob  J.  Kaufnian^ 

A Paper  Presented  at  the  Annual  Meetings 
of  the  American  Vocational  Association 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  6,  1969 

' In  a recent  speech,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
James  E.  Allen,  stated  that  "public  education  as  it  now  functions 
in  much  of  our  country  no  longer  has  the  full  confidence  of  the 
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people  in  its  ability  to  satisfy  their  needs  and  aspirations," 

He  recognizes  that  some  of  the  criticism  may  not  be  justified  and, 
even  if  justified,  the  factors  behind  the  lack  of  confidence  is  be- 
yond the  direct  control  of  the  educational  system,  such  factors  in- 
cluding "poverty,  ghetto  patterns,  discrimination,  general  economic 

^Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education,  Rutgers  University. 
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Director,  Institute  for  Research  on  Human  Resources,  and 
Professor  of  Economics,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
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Speech  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  November  17,  1969,  p.  1, 
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conditions;  etc.*'^  However,  in  His  judgement,  educators  do  have  control 
over  How  they  react  to  this  dissatisfaction.  Commijss loner  Allen  sug- 
gests that  **we  must  be  willing  to  abandon  old  argoments  which  too  often 
are  based  on  beliefs  and  emotions  with  little  basis  in  fact;  to  think 
of  education  more  broadly  than  in  terms  of  schools  and  our  profession; 
to  be  prepared  to  experiment  with  drastically  different  concepts  and 
practices;  to  introduce  scientific  discipline  into  planning,  evaluation 
and  management  of  educational  programs.”  Finally,  he  establishes  three 
broad  goals;  The  improvement  of  American  education  and  increasing  its 
relevance;  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the  disad- 
vantaged; and  the  increase  in  and  redistribution  of  the  resources  al- 
located to  education. 

To  a large  extent  the  philosophy  behind  the  Report  on  Occupa- 
tional Education  for  Massachusetts,  which  was  prepared  for  The  Massa- 
chusetts Advisory  Council  on  Education,  reflects  a similar  approach, 
even  though  it  antedated  Commissioner  Allen*s  speech  by  18  months. 

The  studies  of  occupational  education  in  Massachusetts  ;.ere 
based  on  visits  to  a large  number  of  schools  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, the  conduct  of  a seminar  to  which  professionals  from  the  vari- 
ous disciplines  presented  their  thoughts  on  vocational  education, 
mail  questionnaires  to  graduates  and  private  trade  schools,  consulta- 
tions with  experts  in  the  area  and  a variety  of  special  studies  con- 
ducted on  such  subjects  as  teacher  education,  the  use  of  educational 
media,  regional  community  colleges,  and  the  occupational  requirements 
of  Massachusetts. 
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Too  often  studies  of  vocational  education  in  certain  communi- 
ties and  states  tend  to  stress  the  need  to  train  more  youth  in  cer- 
tain skills  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  industry.  And  the  usual  recommen- 
dation is  *'more  money."  The  Massachusetts  Study  operated  under  a dif- 
ferent framework. 

First,  it  was  recognized  that  only  a small  proportion  of  high 
school  youth  was  being  served  by  vocational  education  and  that  the 
largest  group — 40  to  60  percent — do  not  find  either  the  academic  or 
vocational  curriculum  relevant  to  their  aspirations,  needs,  and  in- 
terests. These  students  are  generally  enrolled  in  what  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  general  curriculum. 

Second,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  current  allocation  of  all 
educational  resources  was  not  in  alignment  with  the  needs  of  the  students 
and  a reallocation  of  these  resources  is  essential. 

Third,  if  the  groupings  of  students  and  tlieir  proportions  are 
correct,  then  the  curricula  must  be  re-examined  for  the  academic,  vo- 
cational, and  general  curricula  students. 

Fourth,  curriculum  changes,  which  will  be  described  below,  re- 
quire a radical  change  in  the  organizational  structure  in  both  the 
secondary  schools  and  the  state  administration. 

Fifth,  these  curriculum  changes  required  the  development  of  new 
programs  to  train  retrain)  administrators  and  teachers. 

Finally,  it  was  essential  that  the  state  assume  a larger  role 
in  the  financing  of  education.  (Interestingly,  recent  reports  in 
Texas  and  Michigan  make  a similar  recommendation. ) 
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In  the  limited  time  available  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
set  forth  all  of  the  recommendations  in  the  Massachusetts  Report.  Some 
of  the  more  in^ortant  will  be  presented  in  brief  form. 

Probably  the  most  important  recommendation  was  that  which  called 
for  the  establishment  of  a Careers  Development  Curriculum  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  40  to  60  percent  of  the  high  school  population  who  have  so- 
called  “special  needs"  and  for  whom  both  the  academic  and  vocational 
curricula  are  inadequate.  This  curriculum  should  be  non-graded,  should 
involve  an  occupational  cluster,  and  should  be  elected  by  students  from 
the  ninth  grade  through  the  twelfth  grade.  It  should  be  conducted  in 
the  neighborhood  or  comprehensive  schools.  The  teaching  style  will  be 
that  of  team  teaching  in  which  the  cluster  teacher  acts  as  a catalyst 
through  which  the  academic  subjects  will  be  meaningful. 

What  if  certain  students  reveal  talents  which  make  them  eligible 
for  the  more  traditional  vocational  curriculum?  For  this  group  of  students 
(5  to.  10  percent)  it  was  recommended  that  regional  Institutes  for  Educa- 
tional Development  be  established  for  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years. 

It  is  possible  that  students  originally  enrolled  in  the  Careers  Devel- 
opment Curriculum  might  transfer  to  the  Institutes  if  they  show  an  in- 
terest and  ability.  The  comprehensive  school  can  send  its  students  to 
such  Institutes,  recognizing,  however,  the  Importance  of  carefully  in- 
tegrating the  educational  programs  of  both  the  "sending"  and  "receiving" 
schools.  This  type  of  integration  has  been  seriously  lacking  today. 

Another  significant  recommendation  was  in  the  area  of  financing. 


It  was  urged  that  the  state  reinbursement  formula  be  adjusted  so  that 
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the  comprehensive  schools  which  institute  a Careers  Development  Curri- 
culum receive  additional  funds*  It  was  our  judgement  that  Che  way  to 
achieve  change  was  througji  a system  of  incentives  aiid  that  schools  should 
be  rewarded  for  change*  In  addition,  it  was  recommended  that  the  Com- 
monwealth assume  full  financial  respotisibility  for  the  regional  Insti- 
tutes,  recognizing  the  broader  geographic  area  usually  served  by  voca- 
tional education* 

With  respect  to  the  allocation  of  resources,  the  Report  stated 
that  there  was  a tendency  to  ignore  the  basic  needs  of  large  groups  of 
students  in  the  urban  areas*  It  would  appear  that  no  system  of  prior- 
ities had  been  established  concerning  the  construction  of  schools  de- 
signed to  help  those  youngsters  who,  as  referred  to  above,  find  their 
education  not  meaningful*  It  is  precisely  in  the  highly  urbanized  areas 
where  the  Careers  Development  Curriculum  could  play  a significant  role 
in  the  education  of  youngsters-  This  type  of  curriculum,  if  developed 
adequately,  would  still  maintain  options  for  youngsters  who  could  move 
in  ai>.y  direction  from  an  educational  point  of  view* 

With  respect  to  the  administration  of  occupational  education 
in  Massachusetts,  it  was  recommended  that,  at  the  state  level,  a sep- 
arate Bureau  of  Careers  Development  be  created  and  be  generally  respon- 
sible for  the  Careers  Development  Curriculum*  It  was  further  recommended 
that  the  present  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  be  reconstituted  to 
become  a Division  of  Manpower,  Research,  and  Development  and  be  adminis- 
tered jointly  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor*  The  importance  of  establishing  such  a Division  reflects 
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the  great  emphasis  placed,  in  the  Vocational  Amendments  of 
1968,  for  the  coordination  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  skilled  work- 
ers. To  date,  our  experience  has  been  that  the  schools  which  are  at- 
tempting to  develop  appropriate  vocational  prograisis  are  carrying  on 
this  activity  without  the  coordination  and  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  in  the  various  states  who  presumably  have  knowledge  of 
the  skill  needs  of  those  states. 

The  Massachusetts  Study  also  concerned  itself  with  teacher  edu- 
cation and  post-secondary  education.  But  these  issues  are  not  being 
discussed  because  of  limited  time. 

It  is  now  18  months  since  the  report  was  issued.  Ti^o  questions 
arise:  To  what  extent,  if  any,  would  we  change  the  general  philosophy 

and  recommendations  of  the  report?  To  what  extent,  if  any,  have  the 
recommendations  been  followed? 

The  investigators  find  that  the  philosophy  and  recommendations 
are  consistent  with  the  Report  of  the  Vocational  Advisory  Council  which 
evaluated  the  results  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  They 
are  consistent  with  the  basic  intent  of  the  Vocational  Amendments  of 
1968.  They  are  consistent  with  the  general  thinking  of  various  educa- 
tional leaders. 

Have  the  recommendations  been  put  into  effect?  To  our  knov/- 
ledge,  the  answer  is  in  the  negative.  Hopefully,  at  this  session  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  general  philosophy  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Massachusetts  Study  with  local  school  administrators 
and  others  in  order  to  explore  this  question  further. 
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Note:  The  full  report  is  titled  ^'Occupational  Education  for  Massa- 

chusetts" and  is  available  for  $6.45  and  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Public  Documents  Division,  Secretary  of  State's 
Office,  Room  116,  The  State  House,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02133. 
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BACKGROUND 

If  one  reads  current  reviews  of  the  literature  concerned  with  counseling  voca 
tional  students,  (Ghiselli  1966,  Prediger  1967)  it  becomes  apparent  that  little 
integrated  research  has  been  done  to  assess  the  interrelationships  among  various 
measures  of  abilities  and  needs  and  how  these  measures  may  be  used  effectively  in 
the  vocational  counseling  process  when  dealing  with  many  different  training  pro- 
grams assumed  to  prepare  persons  for  different  occupational  families. 

Project  MINI-SCORE,  a six  year  project  funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
is  being  conducted  by  two  staff  members  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota.  The  Project  started  in  1966  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
identifying  criteria  which  are  useful  to  counselors  and  others  in  admitting  and 
counseling  post-hiah  school  vocational-technical  students  as  they  seek  to  pursue 
specific  vocational-technical  curricula.  Data  are  gathered  through  comprehensive 
measurement  of  basic  competencies  and  selected  characteristics.  The  data  will  be 
analyzed  to  determine  which  and  how  much  of  each  element  is  useful  to  the  process 

^Project  MINI-SCORE  (Minnesota  Student  Characteristics  and  Occupationally  Related 
Education)  was  formerly  known  as  the  Area  School  Student  Selection  Project.  Pro- 
ject MINI-SCORE  is  funded  by  the  U.S.O.E.  Project  No.  HRD5-0148. 

2 

Dr.  Pucel  is  Assistant  Professor  and  Project  Director,  Dr.  Nelson  is  Professor 
and  Chairman  and  Principal  Investigator  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota. 
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of  counseling  and  admitting  applicants  to  the  full  time  vocational-technical  courses 
offered  in  the  area  vocational-technical  f:ohools  of  Minnesota. 

The  project  was  divided  into  four  overlapping  phases  (See  FIGUF’J  I),  Phase 
one  involved  testing  all  applicants  to  the  full-time,  day  trade  programs  conducted 
in  the  area  vocational-technical  schools  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  during  the  period 
from  September  1,  1966  through  October  1,  1968.  Data  were  gathered  from  all  appli- 
cants to  the  63  relatively  homogeneous  groups  of  training  programs  offered,  making 
a total  of  about  17,500  applicants,  '^’^e  data  gathering  instruments  consisted  of: 

(l)  a personal  information  sheet,  (2)  the  written  portions  of  the  GATE  (Form  B), 

(3)  the  Minnesota  Vocational  Interest  Inventory  (MVII),  (4)  the  Minnesota  Impor- 
tance Questicnnaire  (MIQ),  (5)  the  Sixteen  Personality  Factors  Questionnaire  - Form 
C (16-PF),  and  (6)  the  Vocational  Development  Inventory  (VDI).  Minnesota  Scholas- 
tic Aptitude  Test  (MSAT)  scores  were  obtained  from  the  Minnesota  Statewide  Testing 
Program  office  since  virtually  all  high  school  students  in  Minnesota  take  the  test 
during  their  junior  year.  A listing  that  the  scales  used  in  each  of  these  instru- 
ments can  be  found  in  TABLE  IV.  These  data  gathering  instruments  were  selected  to 
make  up  the  battery  because  it  was  felt  that  they  were  measures  of  most  of  the 
factors  which  people  have  related  to  vocational  choice. 

Phase  two  of  the  project  involves  keeping  accurate  records  on  each  of  the  indi- 
viduals tested  to  determine  what  happens  to  them  after  testing.  For  example,  are 
they  accepted  in  an  area  vocational-technical  school  or  are  they  rejected?  If 
accepted,  do  they  leave  the  program  before  completion  or  do  they  graduate?  To 
date  such  data  has  been  gathered  on  about  7,000  people  who  were  originally  tested 
and  admitted  to  the  schools. 

The  follow-up  or  Phase  three  of  the  project  occurs  twelve  months  after  stu- 
dents graduate  from  one  of  the  full-time  programs  of  the  area  vocational-technical 
schools.  These  .tudents  as  well  as  their  employers  are  contacted  to  determine  the 
extent  to  'Jhich  they  have  become  successful  employees.  Although  the  follow-up  has 
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only  been  underway  for  a short  time,  about  3,000  sets  of  data  have  already  been 
processed. 

Phase  four  of  the  project  will  provide  for  the  analysis  of  the  data  and  writ- 
ing the  final  report. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PROJECT  DEVELOPMENT 

Upon  receiving  approval  of  the  proposed  project,  systems  had  to  be  developed 
for  operationalizing  the  objectives  of  the  project.  Counselors  were  identified 
by  the  directors  of  each  of  the  cooperating  schools  to  help  with  the  testing  phase. 
Each  of  the  post  high  school  area  vocational-technical  schools  established  its  own 
testing  program  designed  to  test  all  applicants.  Some  schools  tested  monthly, 
some  bi-monthly  and  so  on.  Upon  applying  to  one  of  the  cooperating  schools,  stu- 
dents were  asked  to  report  to  the  nearest  school  for  testing.  The  Project  financed 
the  personnel  and  materials  costs  associated  with  the  testing.  All  test  data  were 
sent  to  the  Project  office  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University 
of  Minnesota.  All  tests  were  scored  by  the  test  publishers  according  to  special 
scoring  contracts  and  the  test  data  were  returned  on  IBM  cards  which  had  consis- 
tent formats.  These  data  were  then  stored  in  the  project  office. 

In  some  cases,  certain  schools  throughout  the  State  were  using  the  General 
Aptitude  Test  Battery  as  one  aspect  of  their  admissions  program  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  project.  Therefore,  the  GATB  data  gathered  through  the  Project  were,  shared 
with  those  schools  requesting  it  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort*  To  some  degree, 
the  GATB  data  may  have  been  contaminated  because  in  some  cases  selection  was  being 
done  on  the  GATB  variables  being  investigated.  However,  this  cooperative  arrange- 
ment was  a necessary  condition  for  Project  acceptance.  No  test  data  other  than 
the  GATB  data  were  shared  with  the  cooperating  schools.  Along  with  sharing  GATB 
data  with  the  schools  gathering  the  data,  a system  was  established  to  share  data 
between  schools.  The  schools  agreed  to  test  persons  for  other  schools;  a person 
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wanting  to  apply  to  any  school  in'  the  State  could  be  tested  at  the  nearest  school. 
Since  the  Project  office  had  data  on  all  applicants,  it  was  possible  to  distribute 
listings  of  persons  applying  anywhere  in  the  State  to  all  schools,  thus  identifying 
those  people  were  already  tested.  If  a person  applied  to  a school  other  than  the 
one  he  was  tested  at  he  could  request  his  GATB  data  be  sent  to  that  school  if  the 
school  required  it.  In  this  way  the  data  were  not  only  efficiently  stored,  but  it 
could  be  effectively  shared. 

Systems  were  also  developed  to  edit  and  "cloan^up”  the  data  as  it  was  returned 
in  the  form  of  IBM  cards  to  the  Project  office.  Initial  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
data  by  hand  and  IBM  card  sorter  soon  proved  impractical  and  far  too  inaccruate. 
Therefore,  a fully  computerized  system  of  editing  and  magnetic  tape  storage  of  the 
data  was  developed  and  operationalized.  Since  that  time  all  data  handling  has  been 
done  with  the  computer  which  guarantees  accuracy  and  reduces  costs. 

On  July  1,  1968,  the  follow-up  system  was  put  into  operation.  All  graduates 
from  the  cooperating  schools  were  followed  up  one  year  after  graduation  as  were 
their  employers.  These  data  were  also  centrally  stored  at  the  Project  office.  To 
date,  85  per  cent  of  the  students  returned  their  follow-up  instruments  and  95  per 
cent  of  their  employers  returned  theirs. 

The  basic  follow-up  procedure  is  as  follows.  One  year  after  graduation,  each 
of  the  students  were  sent  a pre-letter  indicating  that  they  would  be  receiving  a 
follow-up  questionnaire.  One  week  after  the  pre-letter,  each  student  was  sent  the 
four  page  follow-up  questionnaire  printed  on  green  paper,  a personalized  cover  let- 
ter, a return  addressed  stamped  envelope,  and  a one  cup  package  of  instant  coffee. 
The  pre-letter  and  other  follow-up  techniques  used  were  based  on  a projecv  study 
related  to  optimizing  follow-up  returns  which  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  a 
later  section  of  this  report.  This  follow-up  procedure  proved  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive of  all  those  attempted*  The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  gather  data  on  add- 
itional training  since  graduation,  employment  status,  work  history  since  graduation 
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(including  the  name  and  address  of  each  of  his  supervisors  on  each  job  he  had),  sal- 
ary data,  and  his,  job  satisfaction.  The  person's  job  satisfaction  was  measured  by 
the  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire.^  A second  follow-up  was  sent  to  those  who 
did  not  return  their  questionnaires.  Later  procedures  were  followed  to  gain  respon- 
ses from  those  who  did  not  respond  to  either  the  first  or  second  follow-up  attempts. 
Addresses  were  checked  through  the  Minnesota  Drivers  License  Bureau,  the  Minnesota 
Drivers  License  Plates  Bureau,  the  schools  the  students  graduated  from,  and  phone 
calls  to  parents. 

The  information  the  students  provided  concerning  the  name  and  address  of  their 
immediate  supervisor  on  the  job  was  used  during  the  employer  follow-up.  The  super- 
visor was  contacted  and  asked  to  return  a questionnaire  concerning  the  student.  The 
questionnaire  assessed  the  satisfactoriness  of  the  student  from  the  employer's  point 
of  view.  These  data  were  gathered  through  the  Minnesota  Satisfactoriness  Question- 
naire.^ The  questionnaire  was  accompanied  by  a personalized  letter  and  a return 
addressed  stamped  envelope.  These  data  were  then  coded,  punched  on  IBM  cards  and 
edited  with  the  computer.  When  sufficient  data  have  been  gathered,  the  test  data 
gathered  prior  to  enrollment  will  be  investigated  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
will  be  useful  in  predicting  success  on  the  job. 

■*-Both  instruments  have  been  developed  and  standardized  over  eight  years  of  research 
by  the  Work  Adjustment  Project,  Industrial  Relations  Center,  University  of  Minnesota. 
This  project  uses  the  following  definitions. 

"Satisfaction  indicates  work  adjustment  as  viewed  by  the  individual,  i.e.,  the  em- 
ployee, while  satisfactdriness  presents  work  adjustment  from  the  employer's  view- 
point. Measures  of  satisfaction  reflect  the  individual's  evaluation  of  his  work 
environment  (i.e.,  his  working  conditions,  his  'boss,'  his  compensation,  his  co- 
workers, etc.)  The  individual  has  certain  expectations  concerning  the  work  environ- 
ment and  a set  of  'work'  attitudes  which  presumably  grow  out  of,  and  are  affected  by 
the  fulfillment  or  non-fulfillment  of  his  expectations.  These  attitudes  constitute 
the  individual’s  evaluation  of  his  work  environment,  i.e.,  his  satisfaction.  Opti- 
mal work  adjustment  from  the  individual's  point  of  view  would  thus  be  when  the  indi- 
vidual evaluates  his  work  situation  as  'satisfying.' 

From  time  to  time,  the  employer  evaluates  the  employee's  performance  as  a check  on 
the  employee's  activity  and  as  a means  of  attaining  his  (the  employer’s)  goals.  The 
employee  is  judged  'satisfactory'  if  he  conforms  to  these  requirements  and  'unsatis- 
factory' if  he  fails  to  conform." 

Minnesota  Studies  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  XIII.  The  Measuiement  of  Employ- 
ment Satisfaction^  Bulletin  35,  May  1962. 
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Since  the  project  began  in  1966.^  a number  of  research  efforts  have  been  com- 
pleted. Most  of  them  dealt  with  developing  an  effective  operating  system  or  gath- 
ering data  which  was  necessary  for  making  operational  decisions.  Another  group  of 
research  efforts  dealt  with  investigating  methods  of  data  analysis  to  determine 
which  methods  are  both  logically  sound  in  relation  to  the  goals  of  the  Project  and 
have  the  greatest  potential  for  yielding  results*  It  soon  became  apparent  that  few 
people  have  ever  attempted  to  develop  an  efficient  generalizeable  operating  system. 

Due  to  an  inability  to  locate  people  in  the  behavioral  sciences  with  sufficient 
background  in  computerized  data  handling,  people  from  business  and  the  sciences  had 
to  be  identified  and  members  of  the  Project  staff  undertook  the  task  of  assimilating 

information  from  persons  in  many  fields  who  were  not  acquainted  with  educational 

problems  and  synthesizing  c.  workable  system.  The  Project  staff  then  had  to  become 
proficient  in  operating  the  system. 

Attempts  at  investigating  the  relative  usefulness  of  various  statistical  anal- 
ysis techniques  in  dealing  with  the  problem  were  also  revealing.  Some  of  these 
attempts  will  be  described  later. 

research  efforts  using  applicant  data 

Some  of  the  more  formal  research  efforts  are  discussed  below  in  relation  to  the 

questions  they  were  intended  to  address.  Three  preliminary  analyses  of  the  data 

were  conducted  to  get  an  initial  "feel"  for  the  data.  The  first  preliminary  analy- 
sis (Nelson  and  Pucel?  1967)  was  done  to  gather  descriptive  data  on  the  type  of 
people  applying  to  the  post  high  school  area  vocational  schools  of  Minnesota, 

What  Type  of  People  Apply  to  the  Area  Vocational -Tec hnical  Schools  of  Minnesota? 

The  population  used  in  this  analysis  was  6,400  applicants  to  the  24  cooperat- 
ing Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  of  Minnesota  during  the  period  from  October  1, 
1966  to  July  1,  1967.  The  first  analysis  indicated  that  about  69^  of  the  applicants 
were  18  years  of  age  or  under,  23^  were  between  19  and  21  and  8^  were  over  21  years 


of  age.  About  'bi%  of  the  applicants  were  boys  and  43%  were  girls.  Most,  92,5%,  of 
the  applicants  were  high  school  graduates,  7%  had  between  9 and  11  years  of  educa- 
tion and  only  0,5%  had  eight  years  or  less.  About  93%  had  no  dependents  and  only 
7%  were  married.  About  43%  of  the  applicants  indicated  they  had  some  prior  high 
school  vocational  preparation  and  4%  indicated  they  had  prior  post-high  school  voca- 
tional training.  About  77%  indicated  that  they  had  no  previous  work  experience 
related  to  the  program  they  wish^i  to  enter  although  about  57%  indicated  they  had 
unrelated  work  experience. 

The  findings  of  the  first  analysis  indicated  that  many  girls  as  well  as  boys 
apply  for  admission  to  the  area  vocational  schools  of  Minnesota,  They  are  well  edu- 
cated, most  of  them  are  high  school  graduates  and  they  typically  apply  immediately 
after  high  school.  Few  are  married  and  few  are  supporting  other  dependents.  Many 
of  them  have  had  some  work  experience  and  indicated  that  they  had  some  form  of  voca- 
tional training  in  high  school. 

itow  Independent  are  the  Measures  Derived  From  the  Test  Battery? 

The  population  used  in  both  the  second  and  third  preliminary  analyses  consisted 
of  1,391  students  newly  enrolled  during  the  fall  of  1966  in  one  of  eighteen  differ- 
ent vocational-technical  curricula  at  the  Minnesota  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools, 
Table  I lists  the  curriculum  groups  used  in  the  analyses  and  the  number  of  subjects 
in  each  group. 

The  second  preliminary  analysis  (Pucel  and  Nelson,  1967)  investigated  the  inter- 
correlations that  existed  between  measures  derived  from  the  seven  different  instru- 
ments used  in  the  project.  The  second  also  investigated  whether  ox*  not  each  measure 
individually  could  differentiate  between  a group  of  individuals  entering  one  program 
and  groups  of  individuals  entering  other  programs.  The  answers  to  each  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  second  analysis  were  encouraging.  All  of  the  instruments 
appeared  to  be  measuring  relatively  independent  variables  and  each  was  capable  of 
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significantly  differentiating  at  least  two  of  the  18  different  curriculum  groups  at 
the  .05  level  as  measured  by  a two-sample  T-test. 

The  criterion  used  to  judge  whether  or  not  two  factors  measured  by  two  different 
instruments  were  relatively  independent  was  a correlation  of  .55.  A correlation  of 
.55  between  two  sets  of  scores  indicates  that  the  two  measures  have  30.25^  common 
variance;  or  conversely,  69.75^  of  what  each  measures  is  independent  of  the  other. 

For  purposes  of  the  preliminary  analysis,  approximately  7Q^  non-overlap  or  inde- 
pendence was  judged  to  be  sufficient  to  indicate  that  two  measures  were  relatively 
independent. 

TABLE  I 

Population  Used  For 
Second  and  Third  Preliminary  Analyses 


Curriculum 


Practical  Nursing 

67 

10. 

Data  Processing 

45 

11. 

Secretarial  Training 

247 

12. 

Electronics 

56 

Cosmetology 

33 

13. 

Accounting 

164 

14. 

Clerical  Training 

167 

15. 

Architectural 

Drafting 

41 

16. 

Fluid  Power 
Technology 

30 

17. 

18. 

Curriculum 


and  Design 


Electricity 

13.  Printing  and  Gr< 
Arts 

14.  Carpentry 

15.  Machine  Shop 

16.  Automotive 

17.  Agri-Technology 
. Weld i no 


TOTAL 


1,391 


A review  of  a sample  of  four  of  the  eighteen  correlation  matrices  indicated 
that  none  of  the  factors  measured  by  one  instrument  correlated  above  .55  with  fac- 
tors of  another  instrument  except  the  Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  Score  and 
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the  GATE  Verbal  Aptitude  Score.  A review  of  the  correlation  between  these  two 
scores  for  each  of  the  eighteen  curricula  indicated  that  they  correlated  above  .55 
for  seven  curricula.  Although  these  two  scores  appear  to  be  somewhat  related,  the 
relationship  did  not  appear  consistent  enough  to  reject  either  instrument.  There- 
fore, both  were  retained  in  the  test  battery. 

Do  Persons  Enrolling  in  Different  Vocational  Programs  Possess  Traits  in  Common? 

A third  preliminary  analysis  of  the  data  investigated  the  commonalities  between 
groups  enrolled  in  different  vocational  programs  with  respect  to  interests,  apti- 
tudes, job  needs  and  personality  factors. 

Profiles  for  each  of  the  eighteen  curricula  were  constructed  using  standard 
scores  for  each  of  the  multifactor  instruments  used  in  the  project  (MVII,  16-PF, 

MIQ  and  GATE).  A combined  profile  was  also  constructed  for  each  curriculum  using 
all  of  the  scales  on  all  of  the  instruments  indicated  above.  The  commonalities 
between  the  profiles  were  determined  by  using  DuMas  coefficient  of  profile  simil- 
arity.* By  inspection,  profiles  were  then  grouped  on  the  basis  of  profile  simil- 
arity coefficients.  Each  of  the  curriculum  groups  were  randomly  assigned  a number 
before  the  profile  coefficients  were  computed  and  the  groups  constructed.  After 
all  groupings  were  constructed  for  each  instrument  and  the  combination  of  instru- 
ments, the  numbered  curricula  were  translated  back  to  names.  The  above  procedure 
was  used  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  bias  which  might  occur  during  grouping 
because  the  persons  involved  in  constructing  the  groupings  might  have  stereotyped 
notions  about  the  occupations. 

The  following  curricula  were  grouped  together  using  data  obtained  from  the 
different  instruments  used  in  the  project. 

*A  discussion  of  this  technique  as  well  as  alternative  techniques  can  be  found 
in  the  book.  Multivariate  Statistics  for  Personnel  Classification  (Rulon,  Tiedeman, 
Tatsuoka,  and  Langmuir,  1967.) 
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1,  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (seven  aptitude  scores  obtained  from  written 
portions). 


a,  GROUP  1 


b,  GROUP  2 


Electronics 

Power  and  Home  Electricity 

c,  GROUP  3 

Carpentry 

Automotive 

Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 
Mechanical  Drafting  and  Design 
Welding 
Sales 

Machine  Shop 


Architectural  Eirafting 
Fluid  Power  Technology 
Data  Processing 

d.  GROUP  4 

Practical  Hursing 
Cosmetology 
Agri-Technology 
Clerical  Training 
Secretarial  Training 
Accounting 


2,  Minnesota  Vocational  Interest  Inventory  (nine  homogeneous  scales). 


a,  GROUP  1 


b,  GROUP  2 


Electronics 

Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 

Power  and  Home  Electricity 

Architectural  Eirafting 

Welding 

Machine  Shop 

Automotive 

Carpentry 

Mechanical  Drafting  and  Design 
Fluid  Power  Technology 
Agri-Technology 


Practical  Nursing 
Sales 

Account! ng 
Clerical  Training 
Data  Processing 
Secretarial  Training 
Cosmetology 


3,  Sixteen  Personality  Factors  Questionnaire  (16  personality  factors  scales). 


a.  GROUP  1 


b,  GROUP  2 


Mechanical  Drafting  and  Design 
Fluid  Power  Technology 
Data  Processing 

c,  GROUP  3 


Electronics 

Power  and  Home  Electricity 
Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 
Architectural  Eirafting 
Agr i -T echno logy 


Carpentry 
Automotive 
Welding 
Machine  Shop 

e,  GROUP  5 


d.  GROUP  4 

Practical  Nursing 
Cosmetology 
Clerical  Training 
Secretarial  Training 
Accounting 


Sales 
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4.  Minnesota  Importance  Questionnaire  (thirty  needs  scales) 


a.  GROUP  1 


b.  GROUP  2 


Electronics 
Data  Processing 


Architectural  Drafting 
Agri -Technology 


c.  GROUP  3 


d.  GROUP  4 


Power  and  Home  Electricity 

Carpentry 

Automotive 

Machine  Shop 

Welding 

Fluid  Power  Technology 


Practical  Nursing 
Cosmetology 
Clerical  Training 
Secretarial  Training 
Accounting 


e.  The  following  programs  did  not  fall  into  any  groupings. 

Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 
Mechanical  Drafting  and  Design 
Sales 


Based  upon  the  combined  profiles  using  all  of  the  scales  of  the  above  instru*- 
ments,  the  following  clusters  were  found.  The  total  number  of  dimensions  in  each 
profile  was  62. 


a.  GROUP  1 

Electronics 
Data  Processing 

c.  GROUP  3 

Practical  Nursing 
Cosmetology 
Accounting 
Clerical  Training 
Secretarial  Training 
Sales 


b.  GROUP  2 

Power  and  Home  Electricity 

Carpentry 

Automotive 

Machine  Shop 

Welding 

Fluid  Power  Technology 
Architectual  Drafting 
Mechanical  Drafting  and 
Design 

Agri-Technology 
Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 


Based  upon  the  above  curriculum  groupings  derived  from  profile  comparisons  by 


test  as  well  as  for  the  combination  of  the  tests,  some  curricula  consistently  grouped 


together.  The  groups  derived  frcm  the  comparison  of  the  combined  profiles  appeared 


to  represent  a summary  of  all  of  the  profile  groups  derived  from  he  individual  tests. 


The  curricula  appeared  to  consistently  group  in  terms  of  trade  and  industrial  curric- 


ula and  business  and  social  service  curricula. 

Essentially  the  same  curricula  clustered  together  regardless  of  the  test  used 
except  for  sales  and  agri-technology.  This  suggests  that  individuals  in  the  groups 
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are  similar  on  many  dimensions.  They  have  similar  needs,  interests,  abilities,  and 
personalities  as  defined  by  the  instruments  used  in  this  study.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  identical.  Curricula  within  a group  have  profiles  more  similar  to 
curricula  in  the  group  than  they  do  to  curricula  outside  the  group. 

RESEARCH  EFFORTS  USING  GRADUATE  DATA 

As  with  the  preliminary  analyses  of  the  applicant  data,  the  first  analyses  of 
the  data  pertaining  to  graduates  were  undertaken  to  answer  some  key  questions.  The 
first  question  addressed  the  comparability  of  the  area  vocational  school  graduates 
with  other  populations. 

How  do  the  area  vocational-technical  school  graduates  compare  with  other  selected 
school  populations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota? 

A partial  answer  to  this  question  was  available  by  analyzing  MSAT  (Minnesota 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test)  scores.  The  Minnesota  Statewide  Testing  Program  is  admin- 
istered in  most  of  the  high  schools  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  As  part  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  MSAT  is  administered  during  the  junior  year  of  high  school.  The  Minnesota 
Statewide  Testing  program  office  provided  data  on  the  group  of  students  tested  during 
the  1963-64  high  school  year.  Most  of  the  persons  graduating  from  selected  programs 
of  the  area  vocational  schools  during  the  1967-68  vocational  school  year  were  part 
of  this  group  as  well  as  most  of  the  entering  freshmen  of  the  Minnesota  state  college 
system  during  the  Fall  of  1966. 

Table  II  summarizes  the  drta  on  the  comparable  high  school  juniors,  selected 
groups  of  area  vocational-technical  school  graduates  and  entering  state  college 
freshmen.  Both  the  state  college  freshmen  and  the  area  vocational-technical  school 
graduate  groups  appear  to  be  different,  based  on  mean  scores,  from  the  total  school 
groups  as  measured  by  the  MSAT.  The  state  college  groups  have  higher  mean  scores 
than  the  high  school  group  and  most  vocational  graduate  groups  appear  to  have  lower 


mean  scores. 


TABLE  II 


Comparison  of  Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  Scores  of  High  School  Jrs. 
(1964),  State  College  Entering  Freshmen  (1966)  and  Area  Vocational-Technical  School 
Graduates  (1967-68) 


N MEAN  STD.  DEV. 


H.  S.  Juniors* 


(1963-64) 

Total  Grp. 

62434 

34.40 

14.70 

Males 

31431 

33.40 

14.50 

females 

31003 

33.50 

14.90 

State  College  Fresh.* 

Total  Grp.  (1966) 

6288 

37.30 

12.10 

Males 

3489 

35.10 

11.40 

Females 

2799 

40.00 

12.50 

Area  Vocational- 
Tech.  School 
Graduates  (1967-68) 

Automotive 

155 

25.24 

9.68 

Carpentry 

62 

25.37 

8.21 

Machine  Shop 

63 

24.14 

9.11 

Mech.  Drftg.  & 

Design 

83 

29.52 

8.86 

Power  & Home 

Electricity 

67 

26.28 

9.13 

Welding 

101 

23.10 

8.25 

Accounting 

166 

29.19 

10.46 

Clerical 

206 

25.61 

9.26 

Cosmetology 

114 

27.57 

9.89 

Prac.  Nursing 

216 

33.56 

11.03 

Secretarial 

304 

32.00 

10.27 

*These  data  were  furnished  by  the  Minnesota 

Statewide  Testing  Program 
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The  descriptive  data  provided  by  the  MSAT  records  tends  to  imply  that  the  area 
vocational  schools  and  the  state  colleges  are  dealing  with  two  different  but  over- 
lapping populations. 

Are  there  measurable  differences  between  graduates  of  different  vocational  programs 
on  the  factors  measured  bv  the  instruments  used  in  the  Project? 

The  ultimate  question  which  i:he  Project  must  answer  is  whether  or  not  persons 
who  complete  different  vocational  programs  and  are  later  successful  on  the  job  dif- 
fer on  the  factors  which  were  measured  when  they  applied  to  the  programs.  An  in- 
terim question  is  whether  or  not  the  graduates  of  these  programs  differ.  In  order 
to  address  this  question,  the  graduates  of  seven  curricula  primarily  attended  by 
males  and  five  curricula  primarily  attended  by  females  were  selected  as  the  groups 
which  were  compared  on  each  of  the  variables  measured  to  try  to  locate  significant 
differences  using  one  way  analyses  of  variance.  The  data  were  obtained  from  stu- 
dents who  were  accepted  to  and  graduated  from  programs  offered  in  the  cooperating 
post-high  school  area  vocational-technical  schools  of  Minnesota  during  the  period 
from  September  1,  1966,  until  June,  1968,  on  whom  data  had  been  reported  and  pro- 
cessed at  the  time  of  the  study.  The  male  groups  and  the  female  groups  selected 
were  selected  because  each  had  at  least  65  graduates  at  the  time  of  the  study.  One 
way  analyses  of  variance  were  run  between  the  male  groups  and  the  female  groups  sep 
arately  to  determine  the  power  of  each  of  the  variables  to  discriminate  between  cur 
ricula  in  both  groups.  The  curriculum  areas  investigated  as  well  as  the  number  of 
graduates  in  each  group  are  presented  in  TAPLE  III.  TABLE  IV  summarizes  the  dis- 
crimination power  of  each  of  the  variables.  All  of  the  part  scores  obtained  from 
the  written  portions  of  the  GATB  significantly  differentiated  both  the  male  curric- 
ula and  the  female  curricula  at  the  .05  level  or  above.  The  same  was  true  for  the 
MVII  homogeneous  keys  except  for  the  food  service  key  which  did  not  significantly 
differentiate  the  male  curricula.  Reference  to  TABLE  IV  shows  that  seven  out  of 
the  sixteen  scales  of  the  16-PF  significantly  differentiated  the  male  curricula 
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TABLE  III 

Curriculum  Area  Investigated 


CURRICULUM 

NO.  OF  GRADS. 

^ MALE 

Power  and  Home  Electricity 

71 

Carpentry 

69 

Automotives 

171 

Mechanical  Drafting  and  Design 

91 

Machine  Shop 

71 

Welding 

114 

Accounting  - Male 

92 

FEMALE 

Practical  Nursing 

256 

Cosmetology 

120 

Clerical 

222 

Secretarial 

323 

Accounting  - Female 

96 

i 

y 

^ at  the  .05  level  or  above  and  that  twelve  of  the  sixteen  scales  differentiate  the 

I female  curricula  at  the  same  level.  The  VDI  significantly  differentiated  both  the 

I male  curricula  and  he  female  curricula  at  the  .05  level  or  above.  The  groups  of 

r 

I male  graduates  were  significantly  different  on  nine  of  the  thirty  MIQ  scales  and 

the  female  graduate  groups  were  significantly  different  on  25  of  the  scales. 

I These  data  tend  to  indicate  that  vocational  graduates  from  different  curric- 

\ 

I 

ula  do  differ  on  the  factors  measured  by  the  instruments  used  in  the  Project.  Exam- 

i 

i ination  of  the  number  of  scales  which  significantly  differentiated  among  the  male 

t 

t 

[ groups  and  the  female  groups  seems  to  imply  more  heterogeneity  among  the  types  of 

\ people  who  graduate  from  the  femala  occupations  reported  in  this  investigation  than 

& 

\ among  those  who  graduate  from  the  male  occupations  reported.  A finer  breakdown  of 

> 

I 

I the  analysis  of  variance  data  will  be  reported  soon  in  a future  detailed  publication 

of  that  specific  study. 


i 


I 


1'^ 
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TABLE  IV 

A Summary  of  the  Ability  of  the  Variables  Used  in  the 
Project  to  Discriminate  Among  Primarily  Male  and  Primarily  Female  Occupations 


TEST 


cTo 

^ CJ.CO 
^ 

o CM  CM 
M ii  It  *- 

lU  tj> -4  lO  \o 

1-3  0 0)1 

U-  T3 


iS 


ifi  0)  CO  CM 

o aco  CO  r~t 

D . . o 

lU  o CO  CM 

n II  n _f 

rf  if)  ^ 

S O O H 
lU  if)  t|- 

tJU'— ' M-  T3 


g 


UJ 


TEST 


GATE  PART  SCORES 

MIQ 

Part  1-Name  Comp. 

**9.87 

**3.34 

Ability  Utilization 

1.52 

**3.50 

Part  2-Computation 

**18.02 

**19.88 

Achievement 

1.40 

**8.27 

Part  3-3-Dim  Space 

**7.22 

**3.78 

Activity 

*2.65 

**5.76 

Part  4-Vocabulary 

**11.47 

**19.34 

Advancement 

**4.64 

**64.48 

Part  5-Tuol  Matching 

**4.36 

**10.95 

Authority 

1.37 

**3.35 

Part  6-Arith.  Reason. 

**12.28 

**17.09 

Comp.  Pract.  & Policy 

1.96 

*3.05 

Part  7-Form  Matching 

**5.23 

**3.69 

Compensation  I 

1.29 

**16.62 

Part  8-Mark  Making 

**7.12 

*3.04 

CO-Workers 

1.12 

**4.37 

Creativity 

1.56 

**33.77 

MVII  HOMOGENEOUS  KEYS 

Independence 

**4.44 

**14.06 

Moral  Value 

.38 

*2.55 

H-1  Mechanical 

**83.17 

**8.14 

Recognition 

.26 

**23.19 

H-2  Health  Service 

**3.92 

**237.67 

Responsibility 

*2.50 

**12.22 

H-3  Office  Work 

**227.24 

**214.86 

Security 

*2.37 

2.06 

H-4  Electronics 

**52.13 

**20.69 

Social  Service 

**5.24 

**66.26 

H-5  Food  Service 

1.34 

**18.83 

Social  Status 

.71 

**14.77 

H-6  Carpentry 

**38.30 

**3.38 

Supervision  (Hum.  Rel.) 

.71 

2.37 

H-7  Sales-Office 

**21.93 

**30.40 

Supervision  (Technical) 

1.68 

1.46 

H-8  Clean  Hands 

**38.11 

**48.13 

Variety 

**4.53 

*2.88 

H-9  Outdoors 

**34.63 

**5.22 

Working  Conditions 

.24 

**8.59 

Work  Challenge 

.92 

**11.92 

16-PF 

Company  Image 

*2.11 

*2.50 

Organization  Control 

*2.34 

**21.20 

A- Reserved 

**6.46 

**14.28 

Feed  Back 

1.55 

2.24 

B-Less  Intelligent 

**7.48 

**4.73 

Physical  Facilities 

1.62 

**6.64 

C-Emotional 

1.01 

**3.83 

Work  Relevance 

1.28 

.64 

E-Humble 

.44 

.44 

Company  Prestige 

1.26  ' 

**6.15 

F -Sober 

1.01 

**3.41 

Company  Goals 

.66 

*2.98 

G-Expedient 

1.11 

1.03 

Closure 

1.39 

**4.20 

H-Shy 

1.34 

**10.35 

Compensation  II 

1.52 

**8.19 

I-Tough  Minded 

**3.45 

*3.25 

L-Trusting 

1.23 

*3.04 

VDI  SCORE 

*2.40 

i **25.84 

M-Practical 

**3.45 

*2.63 

1 

N-Forthright 

.97 

2.20 

0-Placid 

**2.89 

1.70 

**Significant  at  the 

.01  Level 

Ql-Conservative 

*2.81 

**9.74 

Q2-Group-Tied 

*2.50 

*3.14 

*Significant  at  the 

.05  Level 

Q3-Casual 

.70 

**14.71 

Q4-Relaxed 

1.37 

**7.65 
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How  can  data  which  differentiates  graduates  from  different  programs  be  summarized 
for  counseling  purposes? 

The  analysis  of  variance  data  reported  above  are  certainly  very  valuable  but 
do  not  provide  a counselor  with  much  ins'ght  as  to  how  to  summarize  the  data  for 
counseling  purposes*  Therefore,  normative  data  were  developed  using  the  General 
Aptitude  Test  Battery  Data  and  the  Minnesota  Vocational  Interest  Inventory  homogen- 
eous key  data  for  the  groups  identified  above.  These  two  instruments  were  selected 
because  both  were  more  widely  used  than  any  of  the  other  Instruments  used  in  the 
Project  at  the  time  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  because  all  of  the  GATE  scales  and 
all  but  one  of  the  MVII  scales  significantly  differentiated  both  the  male  and  fanale 
groups  studied* 

The  most  effective  method  of  reporting  the  data  to  counselors  is  often  debated, 
therefore,  the  original  normative  data  publication,  "General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
(B-1002  Form  B)  Training  Success  Norms,"  (Pucel  and  Nelson,  1969)  presented  the  data 
in  four  different  forms V Three  of  the*  four  forms  .were  different  types  of  tabular  in- 
formation and  the  fourth  was^a  method  of  reporting  profiles*  The  three  forms  of 
data  presented  in  tables  were  percentiles,  stanines  and  centours*  The  profiles  were 
bar  profiles  representing  the  GATE  aptitude  scores*  A more  detailed  description  and 
suggestions  for  using  each  method  are  repptted  in  the  publication*  Feedback  from 
the  counselors  who  utilized  the  normative  data  suggested  that  most  of  than  found  the 
profiles  to  be  most  effective  in  counseling*  Therefore,  the  second  norms  publica- 
tion, "Minnesota  Vocational  Interest  Inventory  Training  Success  Norms,"  (Pucel  and 
Nelson,  1969)  contained  only  data  in  profile  form*  Although  both  the  GATE  data  and 
the  MVII  data  were  able  to  differentiate  both  male  and  female  curricula  at  a statis- 
tically significant  level,  the  profile  differences  among  the  curricula  on  the  MVII 
keys  are  much  more  pronounced  than  those  of  the  GATE  factors.  However,  both  sets  of 
profiles  appear  to  be  useful  counseling  aids* 
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Currently  normative  data  are  being  prepared  pertaining  to  both  instruments  on 
seven  additional  occupational  groups:  electronics,  printing  and  graphic  arts,  farm 

equipment  mechanics,  aircraft  mechanics,  agri-technology,  sales  and  data  processing. 
These  data  will  soon  be  available  as  supplements  to  both  the  GATB  and  the  MVII  norm- 
ative data. 

Even  though  counselors  have  been  finding  the  profiles  useful  as  counseling  aids, 
they  too  are  difficult  to  interpret.  If  data  on  the  seven  GATB  aptitudes  obtained 
of  the  written  portions  of  the  battery  and  the  nine  MVII  homogeneous  keys  are  pre- 
sented to  a counselor  in  the  form  of  profiles,  and  he  is  asked  to  counsel  many  peo- 
ple in  terms  of  many  different  occupations,  he  is  faced  with  an  almost  impossible 
task.  Therefore,  more  sophisticated  methods  of  summarizing  the  data  were  sought. 

Using  the  population  defined  above,  the  contour  method  of  determining  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  profiles  of  individuals  \o  the  profiles  of  groups  of  successful  grad- 
uates from  six  of  the  seven  primarily  male  occupations  was  investigated.  The  only 
curriculum  group  not  included  was  accounting-males. 

(Rulon,  et  al,  1967)  in  their  book  Multivariate  Statistics  for  Personnel  Class- 
ification,  have  elaborated  on  the  method  which  results  in  one  score  that  summarizes 
the  similarity  of  a person's  score  pattern  to  the  score  patterns  of  successful  per- 
sons in  different  occupations  using  any  number  of  normally  distributed  variables. 

The  method  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  persons  who  have  the  highest  probab- 
ility of  success  in  a given  occupation  are  those  who  are  most  similar  to  the  average 
successful  person  in  that  occupation.  Therefore,  one  will  predict  which  persons 
will  be  successful  in  a given  occupation  correctly  most  often  if  one  predicts  on  the 
basis  of  the  "average"  or  most  "typical”  person  who  is  actually  successful  in  that 
occupation.  Such  an  assumption  implies  that  if  an  individual  possesses  more  of  a 
given  trait  than  a group  of  persons  successful  in  the  occupation  he  will  be  just  as 
unlikely  to  be  successful  in  the  occupation  as  an  individual  who  has  too  little  of 


the  trait. 
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The  following  example  drawn  from  Project  MINI-SCORE  data  will  attempt  to  show 
the  effectiveness  and’  efficiency  of  using  the  centour  method*  These  data  are  more 
fully  reported  in  the  article,  "The  Centour  Methodology  Applied  to  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Counseling  and  Admission"  (Pucel,  1969)*  Data  were  gathered  on  each  Individual 
at  the  time  of  application  to  the  area  vocational-technical  schools  using  the  seven 
General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  written  aptitudes  and  the  nine  Minnesota  Vocational 
Interest  Inventory  homogeneous  scales*  The  criterion  used  to  define  the  successful 
group  in  each  occupation  was  whether  or  not  persons  graduated  from  the  program* 
(On-the-job  success  criteria  data  are  now  being  gathered  to  determine  hov/  satisfied 
and  satisfactory  these  individuals  are,  but  these  data  were  not  available  at  the 
time  of  this  study*)  , 

With  the  aid  of  the  computer,  the  matrix  of  score  combinations  was  developed 
and  stored  for  each  curriculum*  Persons  successful  in  each  occupation  were  then 
scored  against  their  own  matrix  as  well  as  each  of  the  other  five  matrices* 

The  computer  output  for  each  individual  consisted  of  his  sixteen  raw  scores  as 
well  as  his  centour  score  relative  to  each  occupation  (See  Table  V)*  The  asterisk 
indicates  the  curriculum  group  of  which  the  individual  was  a member*  The  data  pre- 
sented in  Table  V is  in  a form  usable  by  vocational  counselors  and  persons  in  charge 
of  admissions  to  vocational  programs*  The  raw  scores  are  available  to  interpret 
scores  using  traditional  methods*  The  centour  scores  can  be  used  by  counselors  to 
give  persons  an  indication  of  how  similar  their  score  patterns  are  to  successful 
persons  in  different  occupations*  Admissions  officers  can  establish  centour  cut- 
off scores  for  different  training  programs  based  on  persons  successful  in  different 
occupations* 

John  Doe  took  the  tests  prior  to  entering  the  vocational  school,  enrolled  in 
the  carpentry  program  and  was  later  successfully  graduated*  When  he  was  scored 
against  successful  persons  in  each  of  six  occupations,  he  achieved  the  centour  scores 
in  Table  V*  The  table  indicates  that  John  actually  got  a higher  centour  score  in 
carpentry  than  in  any  of  the  other  five  areas* 
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TABLE  V 

Sample  Computer  Output  for  an  Individual 


NAME  Doe*  John 


DATE  9/30/67 


Raw  Scores 


1 GATB  1 

1 MVII  1 

G 

V 

N 

S 

D 

Q 

K 

H-3 

H-4 

H-5  H-6 

H-7 

X 

1 

00 

H-9 

107 

95 

105 

120 

! 113 

107 

97 

lit 

3 ! 

3 

B 

Dia 

2 

10 

CURRICULUM CENTOUR  SCORE 


Power  and  Home  Electricity 

1 

♦Carpentry 

92 

Automotives 

41 

Mechanical  Drafting  and  Design 

34 

Machine  Shop 

31 

Welding 

40 

If  successful  persons  in  each  of  the  six  occupations  were  not  different  on  some 
of  the  16  variables  being  measured,  one  would  expect  that  one-sixth  of  the  carepenter 
would  fall  into  each  of  the  six  occupations.  In  other  words,  only  one-sixth  of  the 
people  in  each  of  the  six  areas  would  have  their  highest  Centour  score  in  the  area 
from  which  they  graduated. 

Table  VI  shows,  however,  that  successful  persons  in  each  of  the  occupational 
areas  can  be  differentiated.  Using  the  highest  centour  obtained  as  the  basis  for 
classification.  Table  VI  indicates  that  the  percentage  of  correct  classifications 
range  from  73^  for  power  and  home  electricity  to  37^  for  machine  shop,  with  most 
areas  around  60^. 
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TABLE  VI 

Percentage  of  Graduates  Classified 
Correctly  Using  the  Highest 


Centour  Score 

Total  No.  Actual  Expected 

of  Grads » Per  Cent  Per  Cent 


Power  and  Home  Electricity 

71 

1Z% 

16,7% 

Carpentry 

69 

16,7% 

Automotives 

171 

16,7% 

Mechanical  Drafting  & Design 

91 

16,7% 

Machine  Shop 

71 

37% 

16,7% 

Welding 

114 

61% 

16,7% 

The  main  advantages  of  using  the  centour  method  are  obvious.  Any  number  of 
normally  distributed  variables  can  be  used  as  long  as  they  are  related  to  the  cri- 
terion. The  data  from  these  variables  can  be  synthesized  by  a computer  to  provide 
one  score  which  reflects  the  similarity  of  an  individual  on  the  variables  measured 
with  members  of  a designated  group  or  groups.  The  methodology,  therefore,  over- 
comes most  of  the  problems  of  trying  to  interpret  ambiguous  profiles  vdiile  providing 
an  easily  interpretable  score. 

Are  the  factors  measured  bv  the  instruments  used  in  Project  ‘MINI-SCORE  useful  in 
the  process  of  predicting  if  persons  will  graduate  or  drop  from  given  curricula? 

Another  problem  facing  persons  concerned  with  vocational  counseling  is  whether 
or  not  it  is  possible  to  predict  if  persons  will  successfully  complete  or  drop  out 
of  a given  curriculum.  Persons  successful  in  different  curriculums  could  possibly 
be  different  but  there  may  not  be  any  perceptable  differences  between  those  who  enter 
and  graduate  and  those  who  enter  and  drop  from  a given  curriculum.  The  study  of  the 
centour  method  referenced  above  also  addressed  this  question.  Drop  outs  from  each 
of  the  six  curriculum  areas  were  scored  in  reference  to  the  successful  graduate 
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groups  for  each  of  the  six  areas*  Again,  the  highest  centour  score  obtained  was 
used  to  classify  the  drop  outs. 

Table  VII  shows  how  drop-outs  from  the  six  areas  would  have  been  classified. 
More  than  half  of  the  drop-outs  received  a higher  centour  score  in  an  area  other 
than  the  one  in  which  they  were  enrolled  and  eventually  dropped  out  of.  In  other 
words,  not  only  would  most  of  the  vocational  graduates  have  been  counseled  toward 
the  program  they  graduated  from  as  indicated  earlier,  but  most  of  the  drop-outs 
would  have  been  counseled  away  from  the  programs  they  dropped  out  of. 


TABLE  VII 

Percentage  of  Drops  Who 
Would  Have  Been  Classified 
Differently  Based  on  the 
Highest  Centour  Score 


Total  No* 
of  Drops 


i 

Power  and  Home  Electricity  \ 

■ ■ 

45 

w 

Carpentry 

31 

9A% 

Automotives  i 

136 

- 

Mechanical  Drafting  and  Design 

68 

51% 

Machine  Shop 

61 

66% 

Welding 

1 

43 

66% 

Such  high  percentages  of  correct  classifications  are  very  unusual  when  attempt- 
ing to  classify  in  terms  of  six  occupations*  One  must  be  cautioned,  however,  that 
in  the  above  example  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  cross-validation.  Eventually,  the 
findings  presented  here  will  be  cross-validated  on  new  samples. 

Besides  investigating  the  ability  of  tho  centour  method  to  differentiate  suc- 
cessful graduates  from  drop-outs,  multiple  regression  techniques  were  investigated. 
Four  programs  were  selected  to  be  studied.  The  two  primarily  female  programs  were 
practical  nursing  and  secretarial  training,  and  the  two  primarily  male  programs 
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were  automotives  and  welding.  All  four  groups  were  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
centour  study  and  in  the  construction  of  the  profiles.  Each  multifactor  instrument 
employed  in  the  Project  was  used  to  predict  the  criterion  graduation  versus  drop- 
ping out  of  a program.  These  data  are  summarized  in  Table  VIII » 

In  all  four  occupations  the  16-PF  and  the  MIQ  did  the  best  job  of  predicting. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  selection  for  the  programs  was  done  using  some 
measures  of  ability  and  persons  expressed  their  interest  in  the  programs.  lfov;ever, 
little  information  was  available  pertaining  to  job  needs  and  personality  dimensions 
at  the  point  of  selection.  Therefore,  since  both  the  graduates  and  the  drops  were 
selected  to  enter,  one  would  not  expect  large  differences  on  the  MVII  and  GATE  but 
one  would  expect  possible  differences  on  the  MIQ  and  16-PF. 

However,  although  the  MIQ  and  16-PF  predicted  to  a greater  degree  than’  the 
MVII  or  GATE  the  best  prediction  (Welding-MIQ)  accounted  for  only  235^  of  the  var- 
iance which  is  not  impressive.  Also,  the  logic  presented  above  to  explain  the 
relative  inability  of  the  GATE  and  MVII  to  predict  is  contradicted  by  the  results 
of  the  centour  study.  The  centour  data  appeared  to  reflect  a much  greater  ability 
to  discriminate  potential  drop  outs  than  the  regression  data.  However,  direct  com- 
parisons are  difficult  because  the  two  techniques  are  founded  on  different  statis- 
tical procedures.  This  inconsistency  lead  to  a further  detailed  investigation  of 
the  logic  of  the  two  techniques.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  procedures  developed 
for  predicting  success,  as  defined  by  grades,  in  college  were  not  appropriate  for 
predicting  on-the-job  success. 

When  one  is  predicting  grades  it  is  very  logical  that  measures  of  scholastic 
ability,  intelligence  and  related  variables  will  linearly  relate.  In  other  words, 
as  these  abilities  increase  grades  are  likely  to  increase.  Therefore,  multiple 
linear  regression  or  similar  methods  prove  to  be  effective.  However,  when  on-the- 
job  success  criteria  are  used  this  linear  relationship  does  not  usually  hold.  In- 
creases in  basic  ability  show  an  increase  in  success  to  a point  but  increases  in 


TABLE  VIII 


THE  ABILITY  TO  PREDICT  GRADUATION  VERSUS 
DROPPING  OUT  OF  A PROGRAM  USING  THE  MULTI-FACTOR 
PROJECT  MINI-SCORE  INSTRUMENT  DATA 


Instrument 

Practical 

Nursing 

Secretarial  Trg.  | 

Automotive 

Welding 

No. 
Var . 

R 

ro 



No. 

Var. 

R 

r2 

No. 

Var. 

R 

ro 

i 

No. 

Var. 

R 

r 

r2 

GATB  part  scores 

8 

.135 

.018 

8 

.175 

.031 

8 

.209 

.044 

8 

,141 

.020 

GATB  aptitude  scores 

7 

.143 

.020 

7 

.135 

.018 

7 

.197 

.039 

7 

.142 

.020 

16-PF 

16 

.232 

.054 

16 

.253 

.064 

16 

.299 

.089 

16 

.254 

.065 

MIQ 

30 

.311 

.097 

30 

.315 

.099 

30 

.371 

.137 

30 

.475 

.226 

MVII  (Homo-keys) 

9 

.148 

.022 

9 

1 

.200 

.040 

9 

i .196 

.038 

9 

.190 

.036 

No.  of  Grads-256 
Drops=23  . 

No.  of  Grads=323 
Drops=74 

No.  of  Grades 
Dr op s= 136 

=171 

No.  of  G^ads= 
Drops=43 

114 

I 

j 

t 
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ability  past  that  point  tend  to  show  a decrease  in  success*  In  other  words,  people 
can  have  too  much  ability  as  well  as  too  little  ability  to  be  successful  on  a given 
job. 

This  reasoning  has  been  adopted  and  will  be  investigated  further  in  current  and 
future  studies.  Certainly  this  reasoning  appears  appropriate  for  ability  measures 
but  it  is  still  not  clear  why  the  MVII  measures  have  responded  in  a similar  way. 
Centour  analyses  are  currently  underway  using  the  MIQ  and  16-PF  data  to  determine  if 
a similar  relationship  exists  between  multiple  regression  analyses  and  centour  anal- 
yses ot  these  data. 


RESEARCH  EFFORTS  RELATING  TO  FOLLOW-UP 

Because  Project  MINI-SCORE  was  founded  upon  the  objective  of  deteimiining  whether 
or  not  the  instruments  being  investigated  would  predict  on-the-job  success,  the  fol- 
low-up portion  of  the  Project  to  gather  on-the-job  success  criteria  is  crucial. 

What  procedures  can  be  developed  to  optimize  vocational  student  follow-up  returns? 

By  the  summer  of  1968,  the  first  groups  of  1128  graduates  had  been  graduated 
for  one  year.  Because  of  the  large  scale  of  the  total  follow-up,  it  was  decided  to 
use  this  initial  group  to  test  various  procedures  to  maximize  the  percentage  of 
mailed  questionnaire  returns.  It  was  also  decided  to  analyze  the  response  patterns 
to  gain  information  regarding  the  characteristics  of  respondents  and  non-respon- 
dents, with  the  particular  aim  of  identifying  as  early  as  possible  potentially 
"reluctant”  groups  which  would  require  special  follow-up  strategies.  The  resulting 
study  and  publication  "Questionnaire  Follow-up  Returns  as  a Function  of  Incentives 
and  Responder  Characteristics”,  (Pucel,  Nelson  and  Wheeler,  1969)  is  briefly  sum- 
marized below. 

The  questions  examined  in  the  study  were: 

1.  Are  there  differences  in  total  questionnaire  returns  among  11  groups  who 
receive  different  incentives  to  encourage  them  ’;o  return  the  questionnaire? 
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2.  Are  there  differences  between  groups  that  receive  different  numbers  of 
incentives  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  returns  per  period  of  time  from 
when  the  questionnaire  is  mailed  to  the  student  and  when  it  is  returned? 

3.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  number  of  incentives  upon  the  overall  amount 
of  returns? 

4.  Does  the  sex  of  the  subject  affect  the  probability  of  responding? 

b.  Does  the  occupational  skill  level  of  the  subject  affect  the  probability 
of  responding? 


Treatments 


The  treatments,  for  the  11  groups  were  as  follows: 

1.  Control  group  - no  incentive  - regular  questionnaire  and  cover  letter. 

The  regular  questionnaire  consisted  of  sections  on  additional  training 
since  graduation,  employment  information  including  a work  history  and 
job  satisfaction.  The  cover  letter  briefly  explained  the  intent  of  the 
follow-up  and  how  important  it  was  to  the  success  of  the  project  that 
the  questionnaire  be  completed  and  returned. 

2.  Pencil  group  - one  incentive  - a short  pre-sharpened  pencil,  a so-called 
"golf"  pencil,  inscribed  with  the  phrase,  THANKS/UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA, 
was  included  with  the  regular  questionnaire.  The  cover  letter  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  standard  cover  letter  except  for  a brief  reference 
to  the  enclosed  pencil. 

3.  Coffee  group  - one  incentive  - a *'cup  size"  packet  of  instant  coffee  and 
the  regular  cover  letter  altered  slightly  to  note  the  enclosed  coffee 
was  included  with  the  regular  questionnaire. 

4.  Colored  questionnaire  group  - one  incentive  - this  treatn»ent  was  identi- 
cal to  the  control  group,  except  the  questionnaire  itself  was  printed  on 
light  green  paper. 

5.  Pre-letter  group  - one  incentive  - the  questionnaire  and  cover  letter 
mailing  was  identical  to  the  control  group.  However,  one  week  prior  to 
the  mailing  of  the  questionnaire,  a letter  was  sent  to  each  person  in 
the  group  indicating  that  they  would  be  asked  to  help  with  the  study  and 
that  a questionnaire  would  soon  be  sent  to  them. 

6.  Pencil  and  colored  questionnaire  group  - two  incentives  - this  combined 
treatments  2 and  4. 

7.  Pencil  and  pre-letter  group  - two  incentives  - this  combined  treatments 
2 and  b. 

8.  Pencil,  colored  questionnaire  and  pre-letter  group  - three  incentives  - 
this  combined  treatments  2,  4 and  b. 

9.  Coffee  and  colored  questionnaire  group  - two  incentives  - this  combined 
treatments  3 and  4. 
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10.  Coffee  and  pre-letter  group  - two  incentives  - this  combined  treatments 
3 and  4* 

11.  Coffee,  colored  questionnaire  and  pre-letter  group  - three  incentives  - 
this  combined  treatments  3,  4 and  5. 

The  population  consisted  of  1128  graduates  from  the  twenty-four  Minnesota  Area 
Vocational-Technical  Schools  taking  part  in  Project  MlliI-SCORE  who  had  graduated  12 
months  prior  to  this  study  for  whom  data  had  been  reported.  They  represented  26 
different  trade  areas  ranging  from  practical  nursing  to  clerical  training  and  from 
electronics  to  welding.  These  graduates  were  the  first  of  the  Project  MINI-SCORE 
students  available  for  follow-up.  One  possible  limitation  should  be  noted:  because 

they  are  the  first  graduates,  it  is  probable  that  this  initial  group  represented 
the  shorter-term  vocational  programs  of  the  total  vocational  offerings.  The  popu- 
lation of  1128  post-high  school  vocational  school  graduates  was  randomly  divided 
into  eleven  groups  of  100  each  to  receive  a follow-up  questionnaire.  Each  of  the 
eleven  groups  received  a different  follow-up  treatment. 

It  was  found  that  the  overall  percentage  of  returns  varied  from  a low  of  42.4 
per  cent  for  the  group  with  no  special  treatment  to  a high  of  62.5  per  cent  for  one 
group  with  three  different  incentives.  (See  TABLE  IX).  A chl-snuare  test  found  the 
differences  in  percentage  of  returns  to  yield  a chi-square  value  of  6.62  (.70^P-«C 
.80).  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  differences  were  in  the  expected 
direction,  and  that  the  range  between  the  response  rate  of  the  control  group  (the 
lowest)  and  the  pencil,  colored  questionnaire  and  pre-letter  group  (the  highest) 
was  20.1  per  cent. 

The  response  rates  elicited  to  the  treatments  grouped  according  to  the  four 
different  number  of  incentives  (incentive  clusters  zero  - three)  were  found  to  be 
different  with  a of  5.69  (.10^P<.15).  (See  TABLE  X). 

Time  interval  analysis  showed  the  greatest  response  for  all  groups  to  be  ncav" 
the  end  of  the  second  week  after  the  questionnaire  was  sent  which  is  similar  to 
what  Orr  and  Neyman  (l965)  found  relative  to  Project  TALENT  questionnaire  returns. 
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TABUE  IX 

OVERALL  RESPONSE  PER  TREATMENT  C310UP 


Number  Percentage^ 

Retuned Returned 


Group  . 1 (control) 

42 

42.4 

Group  2 (pencil) 

52 

56.7 

Group  3 (coffee) 

48 

49.5 

Group  4 (color) 

49 

49.5 

Group  5 (pre-letter) 

50 

49.5 

Group  6 (pencil  and  color) 

51 

52.6 

Group  7 (pencil  and  pre-letter) 

56 

57.1 

Group  8 (pencil,  color  and  pre-letter) 

60 

62.5 

Group  9 (coffee  and  color) 

55 

56.6 

Group  10  (coffee  and  pre-letter) 

53 

53.5 

Group  11  (coffee,  color  and  pre-letter) 

60 

61.9 

TABLE  X 

AVERAGE  PERCENTAGE  RETURN 
PER  NUMBER  OF  INCENTIVES 

Number  of  incentives 


Percentage  Return 


0 

1 

2 

3 

42.4^ 

51.35^ 

55.05^ 

62.2^ 

The  data  indicated  that  as  the  number  of  incentives  increased,  there  was  a decrease 
in  the  length  of  response  time. 

In  terms  of  sex,  females  responded  much  better  overall' than  males  — 60.2  per 
cent  for  females,  41.8  per  cent  for  males.  Interestingly,  although  the  number  of 
incentives  seemed  important  in  stimulating  responses  from  both  sexes,  it  appeared 

I 

much  more  important  for  males  than  for  females.  Of  the  males,  only  30.0  per  cent 

' I 

I in  the  zero  incentive  category  returned  their  questionnaires,  while  56.9  per  cent 

— 

s 

^ 1 

I All  percentages  reported  throughout  the  study  are  calculated  after  subtracting 
f from  the  original  100  per  group  the  number  of  questionnaires  per  group  undelivered 

1 because  of  insufficient  address.  The  problem  was  to  study  the  effectiveness  of 

S incentives.  Therefore,  if  the  questionnaire  did  not  reach  an  individual  the  incen- 

I tives  had  no  possibility  of  being  effective.  No  group  had  more  than  three  ques- 

I tionnaires  returned  because  of  insuffiecient  address. 


L 
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of  those  in  the  three  incentive  category  returned  their  questionnaires  (a  range  of 
26.9  per  cent).  For  the  females,  the  figures  are  48.5  per  cent  in  the  zero  incen- 
tive category  and  65.9  per  cent  in  the  three  incentive  category  (a  range  of  17.4 
per  cent). 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  response  rate  differences  among  occupational 
clusters.  As  the  skill  level  increased,  the  number  of  returns  tended  to  increase. 
Although  this  difference  is  certainly  partially  due  to  sex,  these  findings  tend  to 
support  those  of  Orr  and  Neyman  who  reported  that  response  rate  is  positively  cor- 
related with  aptitude.  There  is  also  a tendency  for  the  response  rate  to  increase 
as  the  number  of  incentives  increases  for  all  three  occupational  clusters  for  both 
sexes. 

After  the  four  week  period  of  the  questionnaire  study,  regular  follow-up  pro- 
cedures were  resumed.  Ail  eleven  treatment  groups  received  the  same  second  follow- 
up procedure  consisting  of  the  mailing  of  another  cover  letter  and  a green  colored 
questionnaire.  By  eight  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  tne  study,  the  total  response 
was  76.1  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  proportion  of  previously 
unreturned  questionnaires  which  were  returned  after  the  second  follow-up  continued 
to  favor  those  treatments  with  greater  numbers  of  incentives  as  shown  in  Table  XI. 


TABLE  XI 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PREVIOUSLY  UNRETURNED  QUESTIONNAIRES 
RETURNED  AFTER  THE  SECOND  FOLLOW-UP 

Origninal  Groups  (Number  of  Incentives) 


At  this  point,  addresses  of  the  non -respondents  were  checked  through  such  sour- 
ces as  the  Minnesota  Drivers  License  Bureau,  the  Minnesota  Drivers  License  Plates 
Bureau,  and  local  telephone  directories.  Fourteen  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  ■'.he 
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follow-up,  the  overall  response  rate  was  approximately  82  per  cent.  Male  response 
rate  was  75.3  per  cent  and  female  rate  84.8  per  cent. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  follow-up  returns  can  be  increased  substantially  by 
increasing  the  number  of  incentives  and,  therefore,  the  novelty  of  the  follow-up 
procedures. 

As  indicated  in  the  section  of  this  report  on  project  develojpMnent,  the  follow- 
up procedure  which  was  adopted  on  the  basis  of  this  study  was  the  pre-letter,  colored 
questionnaire,  and  coffee  treatment.  Similar  procedures  are  also  used  with  employer 
follow-up  which  has  been  yielding  a return  rate  of  about  96  per  cent. 

What  Happens  to  Graduates  of  the  Minnesota  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools? 

By  July,  1969,  data  were  available  on  1241  persons  who  graduated  from  one  of 
43  of  the  more  than  60  curriculum  areas  offered  in  the  post-high  school  area  voca- 
tional schools  of  Minnesota  during  the  period  from  June,  1967  to  July,  1968.  This 
gi'oup  was  used  in  a study  to  determine  what  happens  to  graduates  of  the  Minnesota 
area  vocational-technical  schools.  The  data  reported  here  are  more  fully  presented 
in  the  report,  "What  Happens  to  Graduates  of  Minnesota's  Area  Vocational-Technical 
Schools?"  (Pucel  and  Nelson,  1969).  All  of  these  persons  were  followed  up  at 
least  one  year  after  they  completed  their  respective  vocational  programs.  Four  hun- 
dred eighty-eight  persons  were  males  and  753  were  females.  Each  person;  was  sent  the 
follow-up  treatment  described  in  the  previous  section  which  they  completed  and  re- 
turned. It  is  important  to  note  that  the  1241  people  represented  the  85  per  cent 
of  the  original  group  followed-up  that  returned  the  questionnaire. 

Several  specific  questions  were  addressed  in  this  study  in  terms  of  the  total 
population  and  by  sex: 

1.  What  was  the  employment  status  of  the  graduates  after  one  year? 

(Were  the  graduates  employed  in  a related  or  unrelated  occupation, 
unemployed  or  unavailable  for  employment?) 


2. 


If  graduates  were  employed,  were  they  employed  full  or  part-time? 
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3,  If  graduates  were  unavailable  for  employment,  why  were  they  unavailable? 

4,  Did  graduates  take  part  in  additional  training  since  graduation? 

5,  How  many  different  jobs  did  graduates  have  since  graduation? 

6,  Did  graduates  experience  formal  advancement  since  graduation? 

7,  Would  graduates  choose  the  same  training  programs  if  they  could  start 
again? 

Each  of  the  specific  questions  are  discussed  below  with  data  relating  to  each 
of  them. 

The  question  of  employment  status  was  viewed  from  two  different  perspectives, 
one  of  a narrow  definition  of  job  relatedness  to  training  programs  and  one  of  a 
broader  definition.  The  narrow  definition  specified  that  tho  person  be  employed  in 
the  specific  occupation  for  which  trained  in  order  for  his  job  to  be  termed  related 
to  training.  The  broader  definition  only  required  that  the  student  be  employed  in 
the  specific  occupation  or  a similar  occupation.  For  example,  using  the  narrow 
definition  a person  who  graduated  as  an  auto  mechanic  and  became  a diesel  mechanic 
would  be  classified  as  being  employed  in  an  occupation  unrelated  to  training.  Using 
the  broad  definition,  he  would  be  classified  in  an  occupation  related  to  tra"*ning. 

In  both  cases,  a person  was  classified  as  unemployed  if  he  wished  to  become  employed 
but  could  not  find  employment  and  a person:  was  classified  as  unavailable  for  em- ■ 
ployment  if  he  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  was  not  available. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  male  graduates  were  employed  one  year  after  gradua- 
tion, 81  per  cent  of  the  female  graduates  and  70  per  cent  of  the  totaJ  group.  At 
first  impression,  52  per  cent  for  males  appears  low  but  this  is  explainable  as  one 
later  examines  the  reasons  why  45  per  cent  of  the  males  are  unavailable  for  employ- 
ment. Only  3 per  cent  of  the  males  were  classified  as  unemployed  using  the  defini- 
tion specified  earlier,  9 per  cent  of  the  females  and  7 per  cent  of  the  overall 
group. 

An  examination  of  the  differences  between  hov^'  rtiany  persons  were  classified 
"related**  using  the  narrow  and  broad  definitions  indicated  that  only  3 per  cent  ;*f 
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the  males  and  15  per  cent  of  the  females  were  employed  in  jobs  which  were  closely 
related  to  the  training  program  they  undertook  but  not  identical  to  it.  Ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  employed  males,  93  per  cent  of  the  employed  females  and  94  per  cent 
of  the  total  employed  group  were  employed  full-time. 

Table  XII  summarizes  the  reasons  why  the  persons  were  unavailable  for  employ- 
ment. 


TABLE  XII 

REASONS  FOR  UNAVAILABILITY 


CATEGORY 

MALES 
N = 224 

FEMALES 
N = 70 

TOTAL 
N = 294 

Military 

CO 

CO 

CO 

1 

• 

1 

i 

645^ 

Further  Trg. 

15^- 

17^ 

155^ 

Illness 

i% 

i% 

i% 

Other 

i% 

79% 

20% 

As  one  can  see,  83  per  cent  of  the  males  who  were  unavailable  for  employment  were 
in  the  military  which  accounts  for  most  of  the  45  per  cent  unavailable  for  employ- 
ment, Of  the  10  per  cent  of  the  females  unavailable  for  employment,  79  per  cent 
were  in  the  ’’other**  category  which  includes  pregnancy  and  housewives.  About  15  per 
cent  of  both  male*';  and  females  who  'were  unavailable  for  employment  were  unavailable 
due  to  further  education. 

Table  XIII  stirimarizes  the  amount  of  additional  training  the  1241  people  in  the 
population  took  part  in  during  the  year  following  graduation.  Fifty-three  per  cent 
of  the  maieSj  24  per  cert  of  the  females^  and  36  per  cent  of  the  total  group  received 
additional  training.  Of  those  receiving  additional  training,  most  of  them  received 
either  on-the-job  or  specialized  military  training.  It  Is  expected  that  the  per 
cent  reported  for  specialized  military  training  may  be  low  because  some  persons  in 
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the  military  failed  to  respond  to  the  question.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some 
persons  took  part  in  three  different  types  of  training  during  the  year  following 
graduation  from  the  vocational  programs. 


TABLE  XIII 

ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  AFTER  GRADUATION 


CATEGORY 

MALES** 
N = 488 

FEMALES*** 
N = 753 

TOTAL* 
N = 1241 

None 

47^ 

76^ 

645^ 

On-The-Job 

\e% 

11% 

13% 

Public  Voc,  Sch, 

A% 

2% 

3% 

Priv,  Voc,  Sch, 

1% 

0% 

,3% 

Jr,  or  Sr,  Coll, 

% 

4% 

4,7% 

Apprenticeship 

6% 

2% 

4% 

Spec,  Military 

17% 

1% 

7% 

Other 

4% 

4% 

■^ixty-four  people  had  two  additional  types  of  training  and  11  had 
three  types, 

**Forty-nine  males  had  two  additional  types  of  training  and  6 had 
three  types, 

***Fourteen  females  had  two  additional  types  of  training  and  5 had 
three  types. 

Sixty-one  per  cent  of  those  who  had  been  employed  during  the  year  held  one  job, 
30  per  cent  held  two  jobs  and  9 per  cent  held  three  jobs.  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
one  would  not  expect  persons  to  advance  very  rapidly  during  their  first  year  23  per 
cent  is  reasonable. 

Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  those  who  responded  to  the  question  said  they  would 
take  the  same  training  program  over  again  if  they  could  start  again. 

The  data  summarized  in  this  report  indicated  that  the  Minnesota  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  are  doing  a fine  job  of  preparing  persons  who  not  only  initially 
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become  employed  but  who  persist.  If  those  persons  who  enter  the  military  or  receive 
additional  training  which  make  them  unavailable  for  employment  are  disregarded,  83 
per  cent  of  the  females  were  employed  after  one  year  and  95  per  cent  of  the  males. 

FUTURE  PLANS 

During  the  first  three  years  the  Project  MINI-SOORE  staff  have  been  primarily 
occupied  with  the  development  of  systems  and  the  investigation  of  techniques  to  be 
used  in  relating  the  data  gathered  during  the  testing  phase  to  on-the-job  success. 
The  studies  which  have  been  done  have  been  cumulative  and  have  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  methods  which  the  Project  staff  feels  are  workable.  The  results 
of  these  studies  have  also  been  very  encouraging  in  terms  of  supporting  the  belief 
that  differences  do  exist  between  groups  of  people  who  enter  and  graduate  from  dif- 
ferent vocational-technical  programs  as  measured  by  the  instruments  used  in  Project 
MINI-SOORE. 

Data  are 
to  predicting 
useful  in  the 


now  becoming  available  in  sufficient  quantity  to  apply  these  methods 
on-the-job  success  which  should  result  in  information  which  will  be 
future  for  the  counseling  of  vocational  students. 
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Vlhat  Research  Has  to  Say  On: 

Organization  and  Administration 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

Although  I have  just  recently  worked  through  most  of  the  research  in 
administration  of  vocational  and  technical  education  done  during  the  period 
1963  through  1968  (in  preparing  a manuscript  for  Review  and  Synthesis  of 
Research  in  Administration  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education),  I can 
report  only  on  what  this  research  has  to  say  to  me.  If  you  were  to  read  the 
same  research  reports,  they  might  have  a totally  different  message  for  you. 

Neither  the  published  report,  nor  this  paper,  vrill  deal  vrith  organization 
and  administration  of  the  special  fields  in  vocational  education;  such  research 
is  reported  in  the  reviews  and  syntheses  covering  the  special  fields. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  for  the  Rev levs  there  were 
many  times  when  I had  to  resist  the  temptation  to  editorialize;  I assume 
this  paper  to  be  my  opportunity  to  express  personal  opinions,  criticisms, 
and  even  biases,  and  at  the  same  time,  report  some  of  the  findings. 

On  Policy-Making  and  Long-Range  Planning 

For  administrators  of  vocational  and  technical  education  to  effectively 

deal  with  the  problems  and  issues  of  our  times,  they  must  have  a thorough 
understanding  of  the  complex,  intricate  and  changing  social  and  economic 
environment  in  which  vocational  education  must  operate  if  it  is  to  be 
effective. 

The  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  (headed  by  Ben  Willis), 
produced  a number  of  reports,  including  Education  for  a Changing  World  of 
Work  (1963)5  which  provided  the  local  administrator  vrith  data  useful  in 


long-range  program  planning. 


Grant  Venn’s  repoart  for  tbe  American  Council  on  EdueatloO)  Man#  Edu- 
cation and  vrork  (19^)«  helped  to  develop  our  national  policy  which  is  now 
being  adopted  as  state  and  local  policy  in  many  areas  of  tbe  United  States# 
Tbe  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocationcd  Education  (beaded  by  Martin 
Essex)  in  their  reporc,  Vocatio^mtl  Education  » Tte  Bridge  Between  Man  and 
His  Work  (1968)4  made  recommendations  most  of  ^icb  had  to  do  with  Federal 
legislation  and  organization  and  administration  on  tbe  Federal  level*  Many 
of  these  recommendations  have  cilready  been  implemented  through  tbe  1968 
Amendments  to  tbe  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963* 

Bale  Draper  in  his  report  for  tbe  National  Association  of  Secondcury 
School  X^incipals^  titled  Educating  for  Work  (1967)4  devoted  a section  to 
tbe  administration  of  vocational  education.  The  conclusions  included  several 
of  specicd  interest  to  cuimlnistrators $ (l)  tbe  public  educational  syst^ 

has  a basic  obligation  to  aid  the  preparation  of  all  youth  for  effectiveness 
in  tbe  world  of  work4  (2)  tbe  development  of  vocational  competence  involves 
much  more  than  what  is  generally  called  occupatlonal4  vocational  or  technical 
education4  and  (3)  schools  must  build  a greater  range  of  resources  and  capa- 
bilities into  their  programs  to  provide  instniction  and  services  needed  by 
tbe  range  of  students  now  in  school*  Tbe  report  favored  the  comprehensive 
high  school  and  indicated  that  if  as  many  students  became  5jxvolved  In  voca- 
tional education  as  studies  indicate  could  profit  from  this  kind  of  prepara- 
tion tbe  dynamics  of  secondary  education  would  be  different*  *’Xf4  for 
example4  ^0  percent  of  the  students  in  high  school  were  in  vocational  educa- 
tion, tbe  budget,  spcice,  and  fcunilty  requirements  for  vocational  education 
would  be  somewhat  more  than  half  of  tbe  totals  needed  by  tbe  school.  Schools 
with  a large  component  of  vocational  education  would  be  institutions  con- 
siderably different  from  the  conventional  secondary  school*** 
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Kumerous  other  etudleB  have  oentributcd  to  the  femttlatlon  notioMiX 
policy^  but  Hamlin  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  ma^or  policy  actions 
taken  in  I917  and  again  in  I963  (^6  years  apart)  were  both  preceded  by 

4 

reasonably  adequate  study;  he  also  pointed  out  that  policy*making  needs 
continuous  attention  and  that  policy*>development  has  had  more  attention 
on  the  national  level  than  it  has  had  on  state  and  local  levels. 

Many  studies  have  been  done  which  provide  manpower  data  useful  in 
long-range  planning;  the  annual  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  prepared 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  labor , is  an  example*  Perhaps  the  most  signi- 
ficant work  in  this  area  is  being  dona  by  the  National  Planning  Association 
(Center  for  Priority  Analysis ) throxagh  a research  project  directed  by 
Leonard  Lecht  and  John  Teeple  titled,  “Identifying  Priority  Areas  for 
Planning  in  Vocational-Technical  Education."  Studies  are  being  done  of 
projected  career  openings  in  social  welfare,  education,  health,  transpor- 
tation, ttrban  development,  space  and  research  and  development  occupations 
with  specific  implications  for  priorities  In  vocational-technical  education. 

On  the  Role  of  the  States 

The  role  of  the  states  in  the  administration  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  has  beccsne  much  more  prominent  and  the  amount  of 
research  relevant  to  this  area  is  just  one  indication  of  this  fact. 

As  new  Federal  prograins  are  inaugurated,  and  increased  Federa  funds  are 
made  available  for  the  preparation  of  youth  and  adults  for  the  world  of 
T/ork,  we  can  expect  that  the  role  of  state  departments  in  general,  and 
vocational  divisions  in  particular,  will  continue  to  expand*  The  role  of 
the  state  departments  must  not  only  expand  but  most  also  respond  constructively 


to  the  technical,  social,  political  and  economic  forces  of  our  society. 


The  research  assesaes  thaae  fbrcea  in  relation  to  tlto  role  of  the  etate 
departments  of  education  \dth  a vieu  toward  making  this  component  of 
the  Federal-state-local  partnership  a more  effective  unit. 

Klee  and  Toth>  working  through  the  Center  at  Ohio  State»  and  Swanson 
and  others  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  have  done  some 
significant  nation-wide  studies  of  state  administration.  They  determined 
that  the  primary  emphasis  \ras  on  compliance  (checking  and  regulating)  and 
the  secondary  consideration  ^^as  change  and  leadership;  these»  they  thought, 
should  be  reversed.  They  also  discovered  marked  differences  In  the  role 
perception  of  personnel  in  state  divisions  of  vocational  education  as  com** 
pared  with  the  perceptions  of  others  outside  the  department,  particixlarly 
personnel  from  local  school  districts. 

On  Program  Flanning  (State  and  Local) 

VThlle  manpower  data  useful  In  program  planning  should  be  gathered  on 
the  Federal  level,  even  these  data  must  be  (and  generally  are ) analyzed  and 
disseminated  in  a form  which  will  make  them  available  (and  hopefully  usefal)^ 
to  program  planners  on  the  state  and  local  levels.  In  addition,  many  states 
have  done  their  own  studies  of  manpower  needs  and  other  conditions  which  are 
relevant  to  program  planning.  New  York,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Florida,  and 
Oregon  are  among  the  states  which  have  done  some  formal  studies  of  manpower 
conditions  and  needs. 

Somers  (1968)  foimd  that  the  vocational  educator’s  response  to  the  dynamic 
changes  In  the  labor  market  has  been  "sluggish  and  Inadequate."  However,  he 
felt  that  economists  and  employment  experts  must  share  some  of  the  blame  because 
the  labor  market  data  provided  for  the  use  of  educators  has  seldom  been  adequate 
either  in  quality  or  quantity;  nor  has  ItbeeA  provided  in  the  form  required 
by  educational  p?nnners. 


lilo  Pcuiel  of  Co*M>ultortto  In  19^3  r«oofitni^«d  tK©  fact  that  <ho  vonaticnal 
education  system  vras  removed  from  the  dynamics  of  the  labor  market;  they 
emphasized  closer  correlation  between  occupational  education  and  employment 
possibilities  which  resulted  in  the  provision  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  which  requires  collaboration  of  vocational  education  and  local  employ** 
ment  agencies. 

Some  program  planning  can  and  should  take  place  on  the  state  levels  but 
instructional  programs  must  also  be  geared  to  local  and  area  needs  and  con- 
ditions and,  therefore,  the  major  responsibility  rests  with  local  and  area 
administrators.  Ikmdreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  area  studies  have  been 
made  of  manpwrer  needs  and  conditions.  There  is  a ^fide  range  of  methods  used  1 
in  these  studies  and  many  of  them  had,  as  their  primary  purpose,  the  "involve- 
ment of  laymen,  with  a vievr  toward  gaining  their  support  for  expanded  vocational^ 
technical  programs.  Nevertheless,  many  local  and  area  studies  have  produced 
data  essential  in  sound  planning  of  vocational  programs. 

The  research  literature  includes  very  fei/  studies  dealing  with  specific 
local  programs.  This  should  not  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  we  are  not 
experimenting  with  new  and  innovative  programs;  it  may  mean  that  such  programs 
are  being  evaluated  by  other  than  objective  measures  or  it  may  be  that  persons 
experimenting  with  new  and  innovative  programs  are  too  busy  to  write  about 
them.  In  any  event,  there  is  a dearth  of  literature  describing  experimental 
programs  which  have  been  subjected  to  objective  evaluation. 

A nunlber  of  studies  having  to  do  with  procedures  or  techniques  useful 
in  program  planning  are  worthy  of  mention.  Several  researchers  developed 
models  or  procedures  for  gathering  information  as  to  need  for  programs  in 
a particular  local  situation  - Shibata,  Crcmier,  !fendricks  and  Lockette  did 
such  studies  but  Lockette  experimented  with  the  "judgemental  process"  invblving 


pereoonel  from  th«  state  ilepartment ^ state  'collesee  and  local  teaoher8>  * 
adndnistrators^  and  lay  leaders  in  a process  of  personal  involvement  and 
interplay  of  personalities;  he  also  used  the  Program  Evaluation  and  Review 
Technique  (PERT)  to  describe  the  process.  McKee  also  used  the  PERT  system 
in  establishing  a technical  college  in  ICX)  days. 

Oakford  and  Allen  report  a three -year  experimental  program  to  determine 
the  desirability  of  modular  scheduling  for  comprehensive  and  vocational  schools 
and  to  investigate  the  Impact  of  such  scheduling.  The  results  were  mostly 
positive  with  one  possible  exception;  disciplinary  problems  increased  at 
first  but  later  subsided. 

On  Organizing  for  Administration 

The  act  of  organizing  (or  reorganizing)  the  administrative  structure  of 
a school  or  school  system  is  an  important  function  of  administration  which  is 
often  neglected.  Any  organization  should  be  examined  critically  from  time  to 
time  and  the  structure  realigned  whenever  the  goals  of  the  organization  could 
be  more  effectively  and  efficiently  achieved  by  so  doing.  Reorganization  on  the 
Federal  level  has  occurred  frequently  during  recent  years  but  basic  changes  in 
administrative  structure  for  vocational  education  on  the  state  and  local  levels 
have  come  more  slowly.  One  reason  may  be  that  we  have  little  research  informs* 
tion  on  which  to  base  structural  changes. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  government  has  shifted  from  primary  emphasis  on 
the  gathering  of  statistics  and  the  administration  of  the  Federal  acts  to  one 
of  leadership.  Incidentally,  the  concern  about  Federal  control  is  considerably 
less  than  it  was  years  ago;  Cardozier  found  that  the  amount  of  control  the  U*S. 
Office  of  Education  can  command  depends  upon  how  much  state  and  local  adminis- 
trators are  willing  to  allot/.  The  role  of  state  departments  of  education  is 
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«lao  from  the  performance  of  regulatory  functions  to  that  of 

exercising  leadership.  These  and  other  changes  in  roles  required  changes 
in  stnicture. 

One  of  the  most  significant  studies  of  the  organization  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  as  it  relates  to  a particular  state  was  that  done  by 
Schaefer  and  Kaufioan  (1968)in  Massachusetts.  They  recommended  that  the  30 
regional  vocational -technical  schools  currently  being  planned  (including 
those  now  operating)  become  state  operated  Institutes  for  Educational  Develop- 
ment, Pour  of  these  Institutes  should  be  located  in  the  large  metropolitan 
areas  and  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  Commonwealth  should  be  within  30  miles 
of  an  Institute,  The  report  advocated  that  students  remain  under  the  control 
of  their  local  high  schools  for  all  purposes  except  their  specialized  vocational 
and  technical  course  work.  The  researchers  saw  these  advantages  in  this 
arrangement;  (l)  cost  of  the  Institutes  is  shared  equally  by  all  taxpayers, 

(2)  opportunity  for  occupational  education  becomes  equalized,  (3)  curricula 
can  be  developed  through  state-vdde  planning,  (4)  educational  leadership  and 
teacher  competency  can  be  centrally  regulated,  (5)  a substantial  program  of 
adult  (non-degree)  offerings  can  be  more  precisely  planned.  The  plan  also 
recommended  a revitalized  Careers  Development  Curriculum  for  the  great  mid- 
group of  students  in  neighborhood  high  schools  who  are  held  back  by  social- 
economic  backgrounds  or  who  lack  interest  or  talent  in  purely  academic  or 
purely  vocational  pursuits.  The  Careers  Development  Curriculum  would  be 
non-graded,  to  prepare  for  a cluster  of  occupations  and  should  be  elected 
by  students  from  grades  9 to  12,  The  specialized  programs  in  the  Institutes 
would  be  available  only  to  11th  and  12th  grade  students,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  no  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  secondary  school  students  would 
participate  in  these  programs. 


Perhetps  the  stoat  ecpoct  of  tlio  plan  voooiDiiiended  for 

Massachusetts  was  the  organization  ^fithin  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

It  v;as  reccmmended  that  the  Careers  Development  Curriculum  be  \inder  the 
general  supervision  of  the  state's  Associate  Commissioner  of  Curriculum 
and  Instruction  and  be  administered  by  a separate  Bureau  of  Careers  Develop- 
ment, this  bureau  to  be  headed  by  an  educational  generalist.  It  was  further 
recommended  that  the  present  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  be  reconstituted 
as  a Division  of  Manpovrer,  Research  and  Development  to  be  administered  jointly 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Manpower,  Research  and  Development  would  report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  operational  and  developmental  activities  and 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  research  activities.  The  Division  of  Manpower 
Research  and  Development  v/ould  have  a legally  designated  advisory  committee 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  representing  industry,  business,  labor,  educa- 
tion, the  behavioral  sciences,  and  the  Federal  government,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Division  would  serve  on  the  staffs  of  both  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
and  Labor  as  assistant  commissioner  to  each. 

Quite  a few  other  states  have  developed  state-wide  plans  and  the 
administrative  structure  to  implement  them,  Colorado  has  developed  a master 
plan  for  the  coordinated  development  of  community  colleges  and  occupational 
education.  The  plan  calls  for  the  state  to  be  divided  into  seven  community 
college  administrative  areas  and  seven  occupational  planning  programming 
areas  and  that  these  areas  be  established  as  the  basis  for  area  vocational 
school  systems.  The  Minnesota  Research  Coordinating  Unit  has  done  a study 
for  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education;  a geographical  distribution  of 
area  vocational-technical  schools  to  service  the  state  vjas  based  upon  pop- 
ulation density  and  mobility,  as  well  as  present  and  pro;iected  student 


enroUjnents.  Obio^  Michigbo^  Virginia^  Kentuahy,  Illinois,  Hawaii  and 
Pennsylvania  are  among  the  many  states  which  have  done  studies  dealing  with 
a state  structure  for  the  purpose  of  providing  more  effective  vocational 
programs  for  youth  and/or  cdults. 

The  concept  of  providing  specialized  occupational  education  on  an  cnrea 
basis  is  encouraged  by  Federal  policy  and  Federal  legislation  and  there  has 
been  much  research  €u:tivity  dealing  with  the  need  for  area  schools  and  area 
programs.  Several  studies,  one  by  Burns,  investigated  the  f€u:tors  governing 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  area  vocational-technical  schools  and 
programs.  On  the  basis  of  data  gathered  from  42  state  directors  of  vocational 
education  and  278  local  directors  of  area  vocational-technical  schools  and 
pi^grams  in  these  42  states,  he  concluded  that  $78  million  of  taxable  wealth 
in  the  geographical  area,  with  a minimum  of  6,^00  high  school  students  would 
be  sufficient  to  successfully  establish  and  operate  a vocational- technical 
school  or  program  in  Mississippi.  He  also  concluded  that  no  area  pix>gram 
should  be  established  until  the  support  of  roughly  7^  percent  of  the  industries 
in  the  area  was  assured,  about  40  percent  of  the  students  expressed  an  interest 
in  the  training  to  be  offered  and  approximately  7?  percent  of  the  voters  approve 
the  project.  He  also  recommended  that  the  geographic  service  area  should  fall 
within  a radiiis  of  48  miles  for  a rural  community,  38  miles  for  a suburbcm 
community  and  27  miles  for  a city. 

Guditus  attempted  to  develop  a rationale  for  the  area  vocational  (technical) 
school.  He  concluded  that  the  area  vocational  school,  as  presently  conceived, 
is  adequate  for  meeting  some  current  needs,  but  its  functional  role  is  tran- 
sitional; it  will  serve  the  needs  until  occupational,  vocational  and  technical 
education  are  provided  by  truly  comprehensive  secondary  schools  and  truly 
comprehensive  community  colleges.  He  also  concluded  that  there  is  no  unified 
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plan  for  developing  vocational-technical  education  in  Pennsylvania  and  that 
very  similar  purposes  are  undertaken  by  various  competing  institutions. 

Several  researchers  have  examined  the  internal  administrative  structures 
of  comprehensive  community  colleges.  T'Hiitney  studied  the  roles  and  relation- 
ships of  the  chief  vocational-technical  education  administrator  in  public  two- 
year  colleges  in  relation  to  the  patterns  of  administrative  structure  of  two- 
year  colleges  offering  occupational  curricula.  Of  the  255  chief  vocational- 
technical  education  administrators  who  responded,  six  percent  were  first- 
level  administrators  (president  or  dean  of  the  college),  U5  percent  were 
second-level,  UU  percent  v;ere  third-level  and  five  percent  were  fourth-level 
administrators.  Administrators  v;ere  working  under  137  different  titles  pre- 
dominantly containing  either  the  word  "dean"  or  "director."  Eight  adminis- 
trative organizational  patterns  were  identified  ranging  from  those  in  which 
the  chief  vocational -technical  administrator  and  the  president  were  one  and 
the  same,  to  those  in  which  the  chief  vocational- technical  administrator  was 
a coordinator  with  only  staff  authority.  The  largest  percentage  of  colleges 
were  organized  so  that  the  chief  vocational-technical  administrator  reported 
directly  to  the  president  and  had  parallel  status  i^ith  the  dean  or  director  of 
the  academic  program.  Fielding  did  a similar  study  and  concluded  that  the  dean 
or  director  of  vocational  education  in  the  public  junior  college  should  report 
at  the  first-level,  Gkites  did  a study  which  produced  similar  findings, 

Heger  did  a study  of  certain  properties  of  school  organizations  as  they 
relate  to  change  in  vocational  programs.  He  found  that  the  more  hierarchical 
the  structure  of  an  organization,  the  more  likely  is  change;  also,  the  more 
functional  the  dynamic  interplay  of  sub-groups,  the  more  likely  is  change. 
Kazanas  studied  the  formal  administrative  structure  of  76  larger  comprehensive 
high  schools  in  Michigan  as  it  relates  to  vocational  .and  technical  education. 
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High  schools  are  generally  organized  by  departments,  each  of  which  has  a 
subject-matter  orientation;  such  schools  are  classified  as  "process-based." 

High  schools  which  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  goals  or  purposes  of  education 
are  classified  as  purpose-oriented  or  "purpose-based."  The  researcher  hypothe- 
sized that  the  extent  to  vrtiich  the  formal  administrative  structure  helps  the 
vocational  and  technical  education  program  in  meeting  its  objectives  is  sig- 
nificantly higher  in  the  purpose-based  than  in  the  process-based  school 
organization.  Although  he  found  no  schools  which  vrere  totally  organized  on 
the  basis  of  purpose,  he  found  many  whose  vocational  purposes  were  recognized 
in  the  structure  for  admininstration.  There  was  a significant  relationship 
between  those  schools  which  reflected  this  purpose  orientation  in  their 
organization  and  the  achievement  of  vocational  objectives. 

Mason  studied  the  organization  for  administration  of  vocational  education 
in  Michigan  high  schools.  He  found  that  those  schools  whose  vocational  programs 
were  thought  to  be  more  effective  had  delegated  more  authority  for  decision- 
mking  to  the  director  of  vocational  education. 

Shaffer  and  I studied  106  large  high  schools  in  Michigan  to  determine 
the  principal’s  perceptions  of  the  roles  of  persons  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  leadership  in  the  development  of  occupational  programs  in  high 
schools.  Vie  were  interested  in  determining  ho\-f  high  school  principals,  would 
use  an  assistant  principal  \iho  would  be  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
developing  programs  for  employment -bound  youth.  The  areas  of  responsibility 
which  principals  would  assign,  ranked  in  order,  were  (l)  pupil  personnel 
functions,  (2)  school-community  relations,  (3)  instructional  program  develop- 
ment, (4)  business  functions,  and  (5)  teacher  personnel  functions. 

The  fact  that  I have  spent  so  much  time  reporting  on  research  which 
has  to  do  vdth  organization  for  administration  reveals  a bias.  I feel  that 
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the  structure  of  the  organizations  in  which  we  operate  vocational-technical 
programs  is  much  more  important  than  we  have  assumed.  I am  especially  con- 
cerned about  the  internal  administrative  structures  of  comprehensive  high 
schools  and  comprehensive  community  colleges . Newly  created  schools  or 
colleges  tend  to  design  structures  which  \d.ll  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  the  organizations'  objectives . But  educational  institutions  which  were 
created  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  youth  for  college  and  have 
since  become  (in  theory  at  least)  multi-purpose  institutions,  need  to  examine 
and  revise  their  administrative  structures.  John  W.  Gardner  in  an  article 
titled  "Hovf  to  Prevent  Organizational  Day  Rot”  discussed  the  need  for  a 
fluid  internal  structure  which  is  continuously  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  organization.  If  we  really  vjant  to  make  our  college-preparatory-high- 
schools  and  college-transfer-community-colleges  comprehensive  we  must  help 
them  design  new  structures  vrtiich  vjill  enable  them  to  become  multi-purpose 
institutions . 

On  Staffing  Vocational  and  Technical  Programs 

Several  studies  have  been  done  vjhi::h  look  to  the  military  services  as 
a source  of  teachers.  Richland  and  Rosove  explored  the  feasibility  of 
developing  a computerized  system  to  match  retired  military  personnel  to 
job  vacancies  in  vocational  and  technical  education.  Hensel  investigated 
enlisted  men  separating  from  the  military  services  as  a source  of  teachers 
and  found  that  those  who  had  13  or  more  years  of  education  prior  to  military 
service  were  the  group  most  interested  in  teaching.  The  percentage  of  men 
interested  in  teaching  increased  consistently  as  rank  increased.  He  concluded 
that  the  military  services  are  a good  source  of  teachers,  especially  in  the 
electrical  and  mechanical  fields. 
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The  relationship  of  occupational  experience,  teaching  experience, 
college  education  and  technical  training  to  rated  effectiveness  of  teachers 
was  researched  by  Musgrove.  Positive  relationships  were  found  between  occu- 
pational experience  and  teacher  effectiveness  based  on  teachers*  self-evalua- 
tions (but  not  on  the  basis  of  supervisor  or  student  ratings)  and  between 
amount  of  teaching  experience  €ind  teacher  effectiveness  based  on  supervisor 
ratings  (but  not  on  the  basis  of  student  ratings  and  teachers*  self-evalua- 
tions). Negative  relationships  were  found  between  the  amount  of  college 
education  and  teacher  effectiveness  based  on  both  student  ratings  and  teacher 
self-ratings  (but  not  on  the  basis  of  supervisor  ‘atings).  Messerschmidt 
examined  practices  used  by  community  colleges  in  Michigan  to  recruit,  hire 
and  prepare  part-time  instructors  in  vocational-technical  education.  He 
found  (l)  that  the  primary  source  of  part-time  instructors  iras  local  business 
end  industry,  (2)  that  attempts  to  use  retired  industrial  and  military  personnel 
W(3re  not  successftxl  and  (3)  that  the  supply  and  demand  appeared  to  be  growing 
at  similar  rates. 

Staffing  state  administrative  and  supervisory  positions  was  researched 
by  Eice,  who  studied  professional  personnel  policies,  practices  and  require- 
ments Tdthin  state  divisions  of  vocational  education  with  a view  toward 
upgrading  such  personnel  and  by  Magisos,  who  examined  the  change  orienta- 
tion of  state  supervisors;  Magisos  found  that  the  more  dynamic  supervisors 
had  more  formal  education,  more  college  degrees,  more  returns  to  college 
after  entering  professional  education  and  a higher  perception  of  their  own 
salaries  in  relation  to  the  salaries  of  others  throughout  the  nation. 

Staffing  administrative  positions  on  the  local  and  intermediate  district 
levels  was  resear-ched  by  Law,  Stanger,  and  Edmunds;  they  helped  to  define  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  vocational  administrators  on  these  levels. 
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Tt‘/o  experimental  programs  for  the  training  of  leadership  personnel 
in  administration  of  vocational  and  c-echnical  education  were  reported  by  Law 
(to  i^repare  administrators  for  the  area  centers  in  the  State  of  New  York)  and 
by  VTenrich  and  Hodges  (to  prepare  local  administrators  for  the  State  of  Michigan), 
The  latter  program  was  evaluated  by  Vlenrich  and  others  who  fo\md  that  impressive 
gains  had  been  made  in  the  leadership  behavior  of  persons  completing  the  program. 

The  preparation  of  administrators  for  vocational  and  techn^^sl  education 
through  an  advanced  degree  program  v/as  investigated  by  Schaefer.  He  described 
the  "new  breed"  of  vocational  administrator  as  one  who  is  knov/ledgeable 
about  counseling  and  guidance,  labor  economics,  social  psychologj’  and  group 
dynamics,  the  sociology  of  work,  industry  and  minority  groups,  lab  or -management 
relations,  industrial  organization,  industrial  training,  facilities  and  concepts 
of  vocational  education. 

Vocational  and  technical  education  on  the  Federal,  state  and  local  level 
is  a part  of  the  larger  syst^  of  public  education.  The  development  of  voca- 
tional education  in  any  state  or  in  any  local  school  district  is  determined 
to  a large  extent  by  the  attitudes,  values,  education  and  work  experience  of 
the  general  school  administrators  'id.th  whom  the  vocational  education  adminis- 
trator must  work.  Probably  the  most  significant  research  in  this  area  has 
been  done  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Krepel  did  a study  in  which  he 
prepared  a descriptive  analysis  of  the  relationship  which  exists  betvreen 
Nebraska  administrators  and  vocational  education.  He  recommended  that 
since  the  attitudes  of  administrators  toward  vocational  education  tend  to  be 
lower  than  toward  academic  areas  that  training  materials  related  to  the  values 
of  vocational  education  be  prepared  and  used  in  the  preparation  programs  for 
administrators  and  that  special  attention  be  given  small  school  administrators 
in  order  to  raise  their  level  of  cognition  as  related  to  vocational  and 


technical  education. 
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Another  study  done  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  by  Colgan  was 
designed  to  develop  an  objective  examination  in  order  to  measure  the  knowledge 
of  superintendents  and  principals  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  needs 
and  programs.  He  discovered  that  instruction  is  available  on  a very  limited 
basis  in  the  area  of  vocational  and  technical  education  and  that  administra- 
tors want  to  kno\-7  more  about  these  matters. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  general  school  administretor  frequently 
has  an  inadequate  background  for  effective  leadership  of  vocational -technical 
programs,  Sybouts  developed  a training  program  through  the  use  of  simulated 
materials  (in-basket  technique).  He  found  these  simulation  materials  especially 
useful  in  changing  attitudes  of  general  school  administrators. 

On  Financing  Vocational  Education 

Relatively  little  research  has  been  done  on  financing  vocational  and 
technical  education.  Research  in  the  nature  of  cost-benefit  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness analyses  were  not  included  in  Review  because  they  are  included 
in  another  review  on  the  economics  of  vocational  education. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  government  in  financing  vocational  education 
was  studied  by  Penn  who  found  that  (l)  the  primary  impetus  behind  initial 
Federal  aid  ^^as  a mandate  by  the  American  people  for  a more  practical  and 
useful  educational  system,  (2)  effective  relationships  exist  between  Federal, 
state  and  local  agencies  responsible  for  the  administration  of  vocational 
programs,  and  (3)  the  states  show  a high  degree  of  individuality  in  their 
spending  patterns  and  trends  relative  to  vocational  education  programs, 

Davie  and  Patterson  also  investigated  inter-governmental  fiscal  relations  as 
they  pertain  to  vocational  education.  They  concluded  that  significant  changes 
in  allotment  procedures  can  be  made  ^diich  will  better  meet  national  education 
objectives  and  that  no  significant  relationship  existed  between  changes  in 
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Federal  expenditures  and  changes  in  state-local  expenditures  for  vocational 
education . 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  cost  of  most  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs  is  higher  than  the  cost  of  most  academic  programs.  One 
justification  frequently  used  for  special  financial  support  for  vocational 
education  has  been  this  differential  in  costs.  Anderson  did  a study  to 
find  the  relationship  of  the  unit  costs  of  special  vocational  and  technical 
curricula  in  comprehensive  junior  colleges  to  the  unit  costs  of  liberal 
arts  and  transfer  curricula.  He  found  that  the  majority  of  the  vocational 
and  technical  curricula  cost  more  per  student  than  the  transfer  curricula  in 
the  same  institution.  The  average  cost  ratios  found  for  eight  types  of 
vocational  and  technical  curricula  are  as  follows:  applied  arts,  I.765 

engineering  technologies,  1.95;  business  and  office  occupations,  .95; 
health  and  medical  occupations,  1.49;  industrial  technical  occupations, 

1.52;  dietetics  and  home  economics  occupations,  1.21;  and  public  service 
occupations,  .96.  This  stuc^  included  only  junior  colleges  which  had  been 
in  operation  for  a minimum  of  five  years  and,  therefore,  does  not  reflect 
the  "start  up"  costs  of  initiating  and  developing  vocational  and  technical 
programs . 

On  Kvaluation  of  Vocational  Education 

Vocational  and  technical  education  is  being  evaluated  constantly  by 
two  groups  in  particular  - the  product  and  the  employer  of  the  product  - 
but  a more  formal  type  of  evaluation  is  a function  of  administration.  Many 
local  administrators  have  used  a variety  of  systematic  procedures  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  their  vocational  and  technical  programs.  It  was  not 
T/lthin  the  purview  of  my  Review  to  report  on  such  local  evaluative  studies; 
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instead,  resea?  ches  having  to  do  with  techniques  and  procedures  were 
reported,  and  a selected  sample  of  national,  regional  and  state  evaluative 
studies  were  also  reviewed. 

Byram  studied  evaluation  systems  for  local  programs  of  vocational- 
technical  education.  His  purpose  was  to  make  the  maximiom  use  of  local 
personnel,  local  resources,  consultant  leadership  and  related  professional 
assistants  in  the  further  development  and  trial  of  a system  of  evaluation. 
Byram  and  McKinney  have  produced  a manual  on  evaluation  of  local  vocational 
education  programs  for  administrators,  teachers  and  citizens,  which  is  based 
upon  Byram’s  earlier  research. 

Frequently  used  as  a method  of  evaluating  programs  is  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  those  students  who  complete  a vocational  program  are  success- 
ful in  finding  employment,  Iferris  (1967)  developed  a model  for  state\<dde 
information  storage  and  retrieval  systoa  for  reporting  job  placement  data 
for  persons  trained  in  the  California  public  schools. 

Tiro  evaluative  studies  of  high  school  programs  involving  national 
samples  have  been  completed.  The  first  of  these  by  Eninger  concerned 
itself  with  the  product  of  high  school  level  vocational  education  programs 
in  the  United  States,  The  investigator  surveyed  trade  and  industrial 
graduates  selected  from  50  vocational  schools  and  50  comprehensive  high 
schools  and  then  compared  their  careers  with  those  of  3j500  general  course 
graduates  from  the  same  comprehensive  schools.  It  was  shown  that  after 
two,  six  and  eleven  years  out  of  school,  the  vocational  graduates,  when 
compared  with  general  course  graduates  who  did  not  go  to  college,  had 
greater  accumulated  earnings,  greater  employment  security,  greater  job 
satisfaction  and  comparable  job  mobility.  Furthermore,  the  vocational 
course  graduates  found  full-time  jobs  substantially  sooner  than  the 
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general  course  graduates.  A comparison  of  vocational  and  academic  grad- 
uates vdthout  a college  education  revealed  no  difference  in  conversational 
interests,  leisure-time  activities  and  affiliation  vrith  community  organiza- 
tions, Fifteen  percent  of  the  vocational  graduates  went  to  college  and 
k2  percent  reported  having  had  some  type  of  formal  post-high  school 
education. 

More  recently  Eninger  has  evaluated  the  process  of  high  school  level 
vocational  education  in  the  United  States.  found  that  the  relatedness 
of  the  first  job  to  the  occupation  studied  is  the  keystone  criterion 
variable  because  those  who  enter  occupations  the  same  as  (or  highly  related 
to)  the  occupation  studied  do  better  on  the  average  than  those  who  entered 
vinrelated  occupations.  The  most  fruitful  areas  for  school  efforts  to 
improve  their  percentage  of  graduates  placed  into  the  field  for  which 
trained  are  (l)  improvement  in  school  placement  services  and  (2)  improvement 
of  the  percentage  of  ’’recommend able”  graduates  by  matching  the  capabilities 
of  the  course  applicant  with  the  requirements  for  course  success  and  by 
transfer  of  students  who  cannot  meet  course  requirements  to  a more  suitable 
course  or  early  remedial  efforts. 

Another  large-scale  study  aimed  at  assessing  vocational-secondary 
school  programs  and  determining  the  extent  to  which  they  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  students  and  the  communities  was  conducted  by  Kauflaan  and 
others.  The  investigators  concluded  that  (l)  small  communities  (25>000- 
100,000)  had  the  best  overall  vocational  programs  both  in  quality  and  in 
the  proportion  of  students  enrolled,  (2)  weaknesses  found  were  failure  to 
develop  programs  for  those  students  who  could  not  benefit  by  present 
offerings,  poor  guidance  programs  and  insufficient  use  of  advisory  com- 
mittees, (3)  few  advantages  were  found  in  the  job  experiences  of  graduates 
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of  any  one  of  the  three  curricula— vocational,  general  and  academic, 

(4)  the  interviews  of  graduates  from  the  two  types  of  schools  - comprehensive 
and  vocational  - did  not  support  the  claims  frequently  made;  that  is,  that 
graduates  of  vocational  schools  are  better  prepared  or  more  successful  in 
their  first  Jobs.  The  researches  also  found  that  both  Negro  and  white 
vocational  graduates  thought  they  vjere  better  prepared  for  employment  than 
academic  and  general  curricula  graduates.  For  example,  Negro  males  x-iho 
graduated  from  a vocational  curriculum  perceived  that  they  vjere  relatively 
’’better  off”  than  the  Negro  graduates  of  other  curricula. 

McCleary  did  a nation-wide  study  to  determine  how  high  schools  can 
better  prepare  students  for  the  vocational  demands  of  a technological  society. 
He  concluded  that  in  high  school  vocational  programs  (l)  the  range  of  oppor- 
tunity and  choices  open  to  students  is  limited,  particularly  for  low‘-ability 
students,  (2)  the  number  of  students  enrolled  is  unrealistically  low,  (3) 
systems  developed  to  screen  students  for  admission  to  courses  are  fragmentary 
in  use  and  based  on  too  fei^  criteria,  (4)  opportunities  for  pn-the-job  work 
experience  and  employment  in  field  of  training  after  completion  of  courses 
generally  do  not  comply  vdth  present  day  needs,  (5)  agreement  and/or  sus- 
taining evidence  is  -lacking  to  support  any  one  mode  of  organization,  (6) 
ccmmunity  agencies  and  lay  individuals  are  used  in  a variety  of  ways  and 
contribute  to  programs’  success  and  (7)  programs  depend  heavily  upon  special 
funds . 

An  in-depth  study  was  conducted  by  Kauftnan  and  Lewis  in  three  selected 
cities  to  determine  recommendations  for  improvement  of  vocational  education. 
Some  of  the  principal  findings- were;  (l)  most  students  entered  the  world 
of  work  v/ithout  specialized  occupational  training,  (2)  enrollment  in  voca- 
tional programs  vjas  higher  when  students  were  taught  in  comprehensive 
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schools,  (3)  an  imbalance  existed  betvreen  high  school  enrollments  in 
vocational  programs  and  local  labor  market  composition,  (4)  vocational 
education  in  the  smaller  cities  vras  altered  so  as  to  more  closely  match  the 
needs  of  the  local  labor  market,  (6)  vocational  graduates  had  greater 
employment  stability,  received  more  rapid  increases  in  earnings,  and  received 
higher  average  monthly  earnings,  (?)  extra  earnings  of  the  vocational  graduates 
justified  the  cost  of  their  education,  and  (8)  less  than  one-half  of  the  male 
graduates  obtained  jobs  that  were  directly  related  to  their  training.  The 
researchers  recommended  that:  (l)  programs  in  broad  general  skills  with 

general  applications  be  developed,  (2)  programs  be  aimed  at  the  large  pro- 
portion of  students  who  see  little  relevance  in  either  vocational  or  academic 
curriculums,  (3)  vocational  education  bring  meaning  and  interest  to  the  learning 
experience,  (4)  opportunity  be  provided  for  employment  exploration  and 
familiarization  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  (5)  vocational 
guidance  be  expanded. 

On  School -Community  Relations 

The  need  for  a closer  working  relationship  between  the  world  of  work 
and  the  schools  is  generally  recognized.  The  school  administrator,  in 
order  to  operate  an  effective  vocational-technical  program,  must  have  one 
foot  firmly  planted  in  the  community  and  the  other  in  the  schools.  From  the 
time  occupational  education  first  became  a part  of  the  public  school  program, 
vocational  administrators  have  looked  toward  industry  for  counsel  and  advice 
concerning  the  development  and  content  of  vocational  offerings.  All  too 
frequently  this  relationship  vath  business  and  industry  has  been  limited 
to  a rather  ineffectual  use  of  advisory  committees. 

The  most  extensive  study  of  industry  participation  and  involvement  in 
vocational  and  technical  education  prograns  was  done  by  Burt.  It  is  impossible 
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to  adequately  revievf  this  extensive  work  here.  The  investigator  found 
that  there  vfas  general  unanimity  among  educators  and  industry  leaders 
regarding  the  desirability  and  mutual  benefits  to  be  derived  through 
cooperative  effort  in  the  development  and  conduct  of  the  vocational  and 
technical  education  program  offerings  of  local  schools  and  school  systems, 

Burt  points  out  that  while  the  literature  about  industry-education  cooper- 
ation recommends  the  use  of  advisory  committees,  it  is  concerned  almost 
entirely  vdth  the  use  of  formally  organized  advisory  committees  to  achieve 
the  desired  cooperative  participation  of  industry;  fiirthermore,  there  is 
only  an  occasional  reference  to  the  utilization  of  specially  assigned  school 
staff  for  industry- liaison  purposes,  and  hardly  any  attention  to  the  fact 
that  cooperation  may  be  effected  through  informal  arrangements  between 
industry  and  school  representatives.  He  then  lists  and  discusses  the  major 
services  provided  by  industry  for  vocational  and  technical  education  programs. 
In  the  last  section  of  the  report,  the  investigator  presents  the  organizational 
structures  and  instrumentalities  utilized  by  both  educators  and  industrialists 
in  their  efforts  to  achieve  local  industry-education  cooperation. 

The  organization  and  effective  use  of  advisory  committees  was  also 
studied  by  King,  King  felt  that  education  and  industry  must  chare  the 
responsibility  of  training  the  work  force  vital  to  the  nation *s  economy 
and  that  vfhile  advisory  committees  have  been  useful  in  meeting  this  respon- 
sibility on  the  state  and  national  levels,  there  is  a need  for  more  extensive 
and  effective  use  of  such  committees  on  the  local  level, 

Carlson  did  a study  of  the  functions  and  activities  of  lay  advisory 
committees  for  selected  junior  college  vocational  programs.  He  concluded 
that  committees  should  be  encouraged  to  evaluate  their  services  on  the  basis 
of  their  goals  and  that  clear  linffi  of  communication  betvfeen  the  college  and 
lay  committees  should  be  maintained  at  all  times. 
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A study  vms  completed  by  Bessire  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  vocational  training  program  in  a community  college  in  California  had 
been  responsive  to  the  occupational  training  needs  of  its  community  and 
to  the  expressed  vocational  interests  of  its  students.  The  investigate! 
found  that  even  though  the  college  vms  concerned  about  satisfying  the 
training  danands  of  its  community  and  the  interests  of  its  students,  it  had 
done  so  only  to  a limited  degree.  A principal  recommendation  was  that 
additional  administrative  leadership  be  provided  to  insure  a more  systematic 
approach  to  curriculxim  development  and  to  maintain  a closer  relationship 
\7ith  employers  in  the  community.  McGovram,  in  an  effort  to  establish  more 
meanijigful  relationships  between  business,  industry,  and  the  public  schools, 
did  a survey  of  nine  major  employers  in  California  to  gather  data  concerning 
entry  level  jobs  for  vrhich  it  vms  difficult  to  find  employees . He  included 
in  his  report  suggestions  for  improving  vocational  education  through  involve- 
ment of  business,  industry,  and  the  schools.  He  recommended  that  there  be 
set  up  clearijig  houses  for  vocational  information  and  materials  which  might 
be  used  for  both  training  and  guidance  purposes;  and  further,  that  there  be 
established  a vocational  education  council  for  each  county  consisting  of 
representatives  from  business,  industry  and  labor. 

A Look  Ahead 

At  this  point  you  may  feel,  as  I felt  after  scrutinizing  over  200 
individual  research  efforts  in  this  area,  that  what  research  has  to  say 
about  administration  of  vocational  and  technical  education  is  disappointing. 
But  we  can  be  optimistic.  The  research  which  has  been  done  during  the  six 
years  covered  by  my  Revievf  is  a great  improvement  over  that  done  previously. 


Vocational  educators  are  developing  competence  in  research  and  \ie  are  learning 
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how  to  ask  the  right  questions  to  he  researched.  We  are  using  the  competence 
of  people  in  related  disciplines,  especially  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  VJe 
are  assenjhling,  in  a number  of  our  larger  institutions,  clusters  of  people, 
on  an  interdisciplinary  basis,  who  can  tackle  the  tough  and  complex  questions 
\diich  need  to  be  researched  as  opposed  to  the  relatively  simple  problems 
generally  used  as  topics  for  Ph.  D.  dissertation  research. 

If  vocational  education  is  to  exert  its  full  impact  upon  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  our  nation  and  its  people,  it  vdll  be  necessary  for  persons 
in  policy-making  and  program-pxunning  roles  to  hav-*  a better  understanding  of 
the  functions  of  administration  as  they  relate  to  vocational  and  technical”  ~ 
education.  This  suggests  the  need  for  research  which  is  based  upon  what  we 
now  know  about  organization  and  admini.'stration  in  general,  but  with  specific 
applications  to  the  problems  of  organizing  and  operating  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs.  Furthermore,  it  suggests  that  the  leadership  in  the 
administration  of  vocational -technical  education  needs  to  discover  more 
effective  ways  of  adapting  programs  and  processes  to  the  rapidly  changing 
conditions  and  needs  of  our  society. 
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A REPORT  OF  REVISIT  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH 

ON 

PUCEMRNT  AND  FOLLON-UP  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 

Wh;/'  the  sudden  interest  in  follow-up  studies?  Wh;/'  does  ERIC  ask  for  a 
review  of  recent  follow-up  studies?  Wh;/'  does  the  U.  S.  Office  require  an  annual 
foUov^*'ip  report  of  vocational  graduates  from  each  state?  Wh;/'  have  economists^ 
sociologists  and  others  suddenly  expressed  a curiosity  about  the  vocational 
student? 

This  Interest  is  not  simply  curiosity.  Nor  Is  It  singly  to  build  a case 
for  additional  governmental  appropriations*  These  may  be  two  good  reasons^  but 
the  interest  comes  from  much  deeper  factors  related  to  the  educational  poli.cy 
of  this  countiy* 

Some  call  it  an  educational  revolution*  Contrary  to  the  common  belief  that 
the  American  people  have  always  recognized  education  to  be  Hhe  corner  stone  of 
Democracy our  founding  fathers  actually  failed  to  Include  public  education  as 
a fundamental  responsibility  of  government*  Even  Ben  Franklin,  for  all  of  his 
perception  about  education,  was  essentially  concerned  with  education  of  an  elite* 
But  todiy,  the  concept  of  "education  for  all,  to  the  maximum  of  one's  ability," 
Is  being  accepted,  as  a fundamental  concept  Inherent  In  a democratic  society, 
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and  significantly,  that  educated  people  represent  the  gi*eatest  single  resource 
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of  a country. 

In  accepting  this  belief  and  recognizing  a variety  of  sodal  problems,  some 
of  which  have  their  roots  in  the  educational  system  (the  increasing  gap  between 
poverty  and  affluence  may  in  part,  be  due  to  different  educational  achievement 
or  opportunity),  places  education  in  a critical  posturei  education  Is  iMt  only 
expected  to  cease  contributing  to  the  social  problem,  but  is  expected  to  solve 
a variety  of  other  problems.  No  longer  is  it  sufficient  to  point  to  increasing 
percentages  of  high  school  age  students  completlr^  high  school.  No  lor^er  can 
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we  give  a generalized  relationship  between  level  of  education  and  income* 

Questions  which  are  now  being  raised  stem  from  1 ) a concern  for  the  dollar 
return  on  the  investment  in  education^  2)  the  importance  of  education  to  the 
individuals  in  our  society,  and  3)  the  importance  of  education  in  solving  local, 
state,  national  and  international  problems* 

The  prominence  of  education  in  our  society  requires  much  more  than  a quan- 
titative assessment*  It  requires  deep,  penetrating  inspection  of  all  phases 
of  its  purpose,  operation  and  results*  This  calls  for  a massive  evaluative 
effort  with  educators  on  the  forefront  of  that  effort*  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  developed  the  basic  tools  for  such  an  effort,  but  the  tools  are  emerging; 
found  in  other  social  sciences,  in  scientific  research,  in  demonstration  and 
exploration*  And  the  follow-up  stuc^  is  a potentlal3iy  useful  tool* 

A parallel  to  educators  use  of  the  follow-up  can  be  seen  in  biisiness  and 
industiy  with  their  product  evaluation*  The  cost-benefit  analysis,  which  is 
rooted  in  the  econony  utilizes  the  follow-up  stucty  as  a part  of  a product- 
investment  ratio,  designed  to  measure  profit  in  business  and  industiy*  Bub 
using  these  techniques  in  education  require  a different  perspective  since, 
there  is  no  agreed  on  ’^profit*”  The  outcome  of  education  can  probably  be 
measured  in  dollars,  but  this  is  only  one  desired  outcome— and  perhaps  a 
relatively  minor  one*  Lelulership,  production,  service,  happiness  and  health 
are  probably  all  more  important  than  dollars*  Bub  at  the  moment  we  can  measure 
dollars,  bub  we  canH  measure  these  other  *^profits"  in  a neat  definitive  way— 
but  we  are  tiying* 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  note  that  as  questions  are  raised  and  evalua- 
tions are  sought  relative  to  education,  that  vocational  education  is  being 
challenged  more  than  any  other  segment  of  the  "educational  establishment*" 
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(This  may  be  a misconception  resulting  from  w narrow  perception)  but  it 
is  not  an  illogical  challenge*  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  challenge; 

1)  the  Increasingly  large  federal  investment  in  vocational  education^  2)  the 
apparent  direct  measurable  relationship  between  the  labor  force  and  vocational 
education^  3)  the  apparent  relationship  between  economics  and  vocational  educa- 
tion (itaklng  it  presumably » easier  to  study) » 4)  the  perception  that  vocational 
education  has  the  potential  to  help  in  a major  way  to  solve  some  pressing  social 
problems  related  to  the  econotqy  and  society— primarily  though  not  exclusively 
poverty* 

A logical  starting  point  in  evaluation  of  education  is  the  "product"  or 
student)  and  his  or  her  subsequent  experiences — information  obtained  in  follow- 
up studies— a major  tool  of  evaluation* 

What  is  the  present  accessment  of  follow-up  studies  conducted  to  date? 

In  his  "Review  and  Synthesis  of  Reseai*ch  on  the  Placement  and  Follow-up  of 
Vocational  Education  Students*"  J*  Kenneth  Little  states: 


"Follow-up  studies  of  graduates  of  vocational  education 
progiTamS)  if  carefully  planned  and  executed)  can  provide  an 
Important  base  of  information  to  educational  planners  and 
adi^nistrators*  Where  coupled  with  appropriate  economic 
analysis  this  type  of  information  can  point  the  way  to  im- 
proved decision  making  by  governments  and  institutions  on 
questions  of  prloiily  among  typeS)  levels  and  fields  of 
education  and  training  programs*  There  is  considerable  dis- 
tance, however*  between  the  present  condition  as  revealed  by 
the  studies  here  reviewed  and  the  achievement  of  the  goals 
desired*"* 


Dr*  Little  categorizes  the  types  of  follow-up  studies  as:  1)  administrative 

reports— Information  gathered  to  describe  the  occupational  status  of  graduates 
of  specific  educational  programs;  2)  conqparatlve  studies— studies  designed  to 
compare  graduates  of  differing  types  of  educational  programs  in  the  same  school) 

or  within  samples  of  school  in  the  same  state)  or  within  samples  of  schools 
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drawn  from  manor  states;  3)  cost-benefit  studies  refine  the  analysis  of  occupa- 
tional education,  developing  the  types  of  Information  and  research  techniques 
to  establish  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education* 

The  level  of  expertise  and  sophistication,  according  to  Dr*  Little, 

Increases  in  the  order  named*  He  does  not  say,  however,  that  sophistication 
and  meaningful  results  are  synonomous*  Bub  it  is  clear  that  simple  quantita- 
tive or  descriptive  studies  have  limited  usefulness  for  poli^  or  decision 
making* 

But  in  spite  of  the  gap  between  practice  and  desire,  theie  ax*e  certain 
useful  pieces  of  information  resulting  from  follow-up  studies* 

First  of  all,  the  list  of  studies  reviewed  ty  Dr*  little  are  not  all 
inclusive*  It  does  not,  for  example,  report  all  the  follow>up  studies  being 
done  by  state  departments*  It  does  not  include  large  numbers  of  studies  done 
in  specific  schools,  many  of  which  are  unpublished*  But  101  studies  were 
reviewed  and  summarized. 

There  have  been  few  follow-up  studies  which  dealt  with  vocational  education 
on  a national  basis*  The  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational-Technical  Education 
is  presently  completing  a national  follow-up  study  of  vocational  students  at  the 
high  school,  post-high  school  (non-college)  and  Junior  college  level  in  six  pro- 
gram areas  (T  & I,  Ag,  D*E«,  B,E*,  Technical, and  Health)*  Ifo  reports  of  the 
findings  of  this  stu<4y  have  been  released  as  yet* 

The  U*S*0«E*  has  been  gathering  follow-up  data  since  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963*  In  1966  they  found  of  those  available  for  employment 
were  in  specific  occupations  for  which  trained  or  related  e3q>erience,  as  foUowsi 
Ag  67^;  Home  Ec  76^;  Distributive  78^,  Trade  and  Industrial  80^,  Office  81 
Technical  90!^,  Health  92$^*  Four  percent  were  unemployed,  23>S  had  continaed 
full-time  scholars;  and  had  entered  the  armed  service*  But  this  report  does 
not  separate  graduates  by  level,  or  men  from  women* 
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A stucly  completed  by  Bnlnger  (The  Process  and  Product  of  T & 1 Education)  . 
is  one  of  ^e  few  studies  dealing  Kith  a wide  geographic  area.  He  used  100 
schools,  each  with  three  or  more  courses  in  Trade  and  Industrial  courses  and 
followed  up  graduates,  (vocational,  general,  and  academic)  with  mail  question- 
naires. 

Ka\if)nan  studied  5^000  graduates  of  vocational,  academic  and  general  curri- 
cula from  28  schools  in  nine  cities  in  Ohio,  Penn^lvanla,  Maryland,  and  New 
Jersey.  Employees  and  union  officials  were  also  interviewed. 

HaUlnson  studied  340  non-college  bound  vocationally  oriented  from  11 
communities  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio  and  compared  than  to  a 
matched  gz*oup  of  college  bouikl  students. 

Smaller  regional  (pairtial  state)  studies  have  been  conducted  by  Kauftaian 

% 

in  Eastern  Penn^lvanla,  Young  in  Eastern  Iowa,  Ollen  and  Donohue  in  selected 
Minnesota  schools.  Mhinfield  and  little  have  just  completed  a study  of  W.scon- 
sin  vocational  school  graduates.  Other  studies  were  found  for  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  }&8souri,  Connecticut. 

A large  number  of  school  ^stem  follow-up  studies  are  reported  in  the 
literature  and  a nunber  of  studies  of  special  curriculum  on  special  groups  of 
students  were  reported  and  identified. 

What  kinds  of  Information  are  these  studies  reporting?  There  is  a general 
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conslstanfy  to  '.«;e  type  of  information  sought  in  most  studies.  These  are: 

1.  What  kinds  of  jobs  do  students  take  and  how  closely  related  are 
these  jobs  to  the  curriculum? 

2.  How  satisfied  are  students  with  their  vocational  program? 

3.  How  much  money  do  vocational  students  earn? 

4*  How  do  vocational  students  get  jobs? 

5.  How  much  unemployment  exists  for  vocational  graduates? 

6.  How  stable  are  the  en^loyment  esqterienees  of  vocational  students? 


6. 


7*  How  satisfied  are  students  with  their  Jobs? 

8.  What  is  the  Job  mobility  of  vocational  graduates? 
a • geographically 
b«  occupationally 

9*  What  further  education  do  sttidents  experience? 

10*  Increase  part-time  education  as  get  older. 

This^  fay  no  means^  is  the  only  infomation  gathered.  Each  stuc|y  has  unique 
goals  and  a vride  variety  of  information  is  sought  and  obtained.  For  example^ 
Little  and  Whinfield  tried  to  measure  the  relationship  between  hobbies,  and  curri- 
culum choices.  Other  researchers  have  attempted  to  measuire  attitudes^  motivation 
and  a wide  variety  of  other  variables. 

A quick  summary  of  the  findings  related  to  these  general  questions  are  as 
foUofws: 

1«  Reports  generally  show  vocational  graduates  have  a high  tendency  to 
enter  occupations  for  which  they  were  trained^  or  enter  highly  related 
occupations*  Hcwever^  the  figures  fluctiiate^  and  are  open  to  question 
because  of  1}  varying  definitions  of  "related"  occupations;  2}  the 
difficulty  of  interpreting  these  figures  in  qualitative  terms*  For 
exanqple^  how  many  graduates  in  "occupations  for  which  trained"  ndght 
have  achieved  better  had  they  had  been  in  another  vocational  program^ 
or  no  vocational  program  at  all? 

2*  Graduates  tend  to  be  satisfied  with  their  vocational  educatiouj  bub 
not  significantly  more  than  other  graduates  are  satisfied  with  their 
general  education* 


/ 
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3*  The  measurement  of  income  is  a highly  suspect  measure^  bub  there  are 
inclications  that  vocational  graduates  tend  to  earn  more  moneys  and 
advance  in  their  Jobs  better  than  non-vocational  (excluding  college 
graduates).  But  other  studies  found  this  not  to  be  true  (Corazzini# 
Whinfield) . 

4«  Friends  and  relatives  are  the  most  important  influence  in  Job  getting. 
School  placement  has  been  reported  as  most  important  by  as  many  as  Z^% 
of  the  graduates.  At  least  half  obtain  Jobs  by  their  CMn  devices — no 
agency  involvement.  (Kaufman).  This  varies  a good  deal.  A generali- 
zation may  be  that  where  the  nunber  of  graduates  is  small  and  in  limited 
supply  the  placement  record  is  high. 

5.  Vocational  graduates  generaliy  show  a lower  unemployment  record^  and  a 
higher  Job  stability  than  non-vocational  graduates  fr^  high  school 
and  post-high  school  progzems. 

6.  Vocational  students  show  a high  Job  satisfaction^  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  or  not  this  is  higher  than  for  non-vocational  graduates. 

7*  Vocational  graduates  are  not  as  geographically  mobile  as  are  college^  . 
going  youth.  Studies  report  up  to  S0%  of  the  vocational  graduates 

staying  in  the  community  in  which  they  went  to  high  school.  A 

/ 

generalization  seems  to  be  the  greater  amount  of  education  the  more 
mobility. 

8.  Vocational  graduates  are  less  likely  to  continue  their  formal  education 
than  non-vocational  graduates.  However^  th^  are  more  likely  to  con- 
tinue their  education  than  non-vocational  students  who  go  directly  to 
work  from  high  school.  Their  involvement  in  part-time  education 
increases  with  occiqmtional  s3q;>srlenee. 


/ 
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This  kind  of  information  is  being  obtained  for  almost  all  program  areas, 
as  well  as  the  broad  field  of  vocational  education*  However,  almost  no  studies 
wr«re  foiind  in  homemaking  wage-earning  occupations,  limited  nunbers  of  studies 
were  reported  in  technical  education  and  in  health  occupations* 

These  studies  are  generally  directed  at  the  explicit  goals  of  curricular- 
cenbered  vocational  education,  the  preparation  of  persons  for  employment.  The 
general  observation  would  seem  to  be  that  graduates  of  vocational  programs  do, 
to  a large  extent  enter  and  tend  to  stay  in  the  enjoyment  areas  for  which  they 
were  trained. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Programs  have  been  subjected  to  consid- 
erable research  with  the  general  conclusion  that  the  program  upgrades  the  work 
skills  of  the  trainees;  decrease  the  number  unen^lyyed  and  most  placements  are 
in  satisfying  jobs.  There  is  considerable  disagreement  on  the  percentage  of 
MDTA  students  employed  and  their  persistance. 

Correctional  institutions  vocational  programs  have  only  recently  been 
directing  research  at  the  relationship  between  education,  enploym^nt  and 
recidivism.  Besides  curricular  related  studies,  some  studies  have  reported  on 
sociological  characteristics. 

Kaufman  et«  al*  disdUss  differences  between  black  and  vdiite  graduates, 
observing  that  "the  black  graduate  does  not  receive  the  same  level  of  compen- 
sation on  the  first  job,  either  at  inception  or  thereafter  as  does  his  white 
counterpart*" 

Early  leavers  have  been  studied  frequently.  At  least  one  study  (Combs 
and  Cooley)  showed  that  full-time  enployment  rates,  salary  levels,  occupational 
training  after  leaving  school,  for  beys,  were  similar  for  graduates  and  non- 
graduates (non-graduates  having  been  in  the  labor  matket  longor).  Another  study 


of  post-high  school  early  leavers  (Whlnfield)  found  no  significant  difference 
in  income  between  graduates  and  non-graduatesj  but  a slgnLflcanb  difference  in 
occupational  prestige  of  the  Job  and  potential  for  Increased  Incomes. 

But  the  question  is  asked  — ''granbedj  vocational  education  has  a direct 
and  positive  relationship  to  enqployidenti  is  it  worth  the  added  cost?" 

A few  cost  benefit  studies  of  some  rather  Mgh  level  of  sophistication 
indicate  that  (as  Kaufman  puts  it)  the  added  investment  is  "probably"  woarth  it 
(quotes  are  author* s).  But  this  Is  a highly  generalized  statement*  Peterson^ 
setting  up  a fommla  for  length  of  time  for  employee  to  recuperate  the  losses 
he  e:qperlences  In  unemployment  dtirlng  tralnlngj  and  the  added  cost  of  post- 
high  school  education  shows  a high  degree  of  difference  dependent  on  occupations 
IfydroHc  Power  Technicians  can  recuperate  their  loss  In  as  little  as  five  years* 
Graduates  of  post-high  school  secretarial  courses  cannot « In  a lifetime  recover 
the  lost  income  and  increased  costs. 

Cost  Benefit  Studies  also  look  at  the  differences  In  social  and  other 
behavioral  pattemsj  a neglected  part  of  other  follow-up  studies*  The  few 
studies  dealing  with  these  social  and  attltudlnal  characteristics  do  not  show 
the  vocational  student  to  demonstrate  any  significantly  different  behavior  than 

other  students  (H*S*  and  P*H*S.). 
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Vnille  it  Is  useful  to  learn  what  happens  to  vocational  students,  and  to 
conpare  their  occupational  achievements  to  other  groups,  chere  are  several  voids 
In  our  knowledge*  We  have  done  little  to  study  the  sociological  and  p^holo- 
glcal  characteristics  of  former  vocational  students  and  to  relate  these  to 
vocational  educational  esqperlence;  to  compare  these  characteristics  to  other 
groups  of  students,  or  to  evaluate  the  vocational  education  relationship  to 
these  characteristics* 

We  have  not  e3qE>lored  the  relative  success  of  vocational  graduates  to  non- 
vocational  graduates  In  the  same  Jobs* 
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Nor  have  we  made  a very  strong  effort  to  measure  the  quality  of  vocational 
education  programs  (are  some  experiences  better  than  others?  Are  some  actuaUly 
detrimental?) 

We  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  the  potential  value  of  the  follow-up  stucty^ 
to  develop  the  techniques  for  valid  responses  to  overcome  some  obstacles  inherent 
In  the  precess.  Excellent  modv^s  of  evaluation  are  incorporeting  follow-up 
studies  as  important  components  of  a total  evaluation  system*  Follow-up  studies 
are^  as  stated  early  in  this  paper^  one  tool  for  stw^lng  and  In^roving  voca- 
tional education*  As  It  is  refined  as  a technique  It  has  the  potential  of 
becoming  one  of  the  most  useful  tools  we  can  have  for  evaluation  a;.!!  improvement 
of  vocational  education. 

In  conclusion^  a quote  from  Dr,  Little*  s report  statest 


''Despite  the  Inadequacies  and  deficiencies  of  the  follow-up  studies^ 
certain  findings  seem  to  constitute  a refrain*  The  vocatlonal-technicai 
education  programs  are  serving  important  parts  of  our  population  in  w^s 
that  these  people  would  not  be  helped  without  them.  Those  who  move 
directly  to  Jobs  firom  such  tnining  have  an  advantage  in  earnings^  not 
always  greats  but  still  an  advantage  over  their  untrained  cohorts*  Most 
persons  like  their  Jobs^  and  the  vocationally  trained  persons  are  especial- 
ly satisfied  if  they  find  Jobs  for  vdtich  the  specifically  prepared*  The 
great  majority  of  vocationally  trained  high  school  greduates  obtain 
en^loyment  in  or  near  the  communities  In  which  they  attended  school* 
Giaduates  obtain  their  Jobs  pilmarlly  from  their  own  effoirts  or  by  the 
help  of  ft*iends  or  relatives;  secondary  schools^  teachers  and  counsellors^ 
are  typically  not  credited  with  being  greatly  helpful  to  students  moving 
to  Jobs  rather  than  to  colleges* 

"There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  occupational  careers  of  grad- 
uates in  the  several  fields  of  training*  These  variations  are  frequently 
associated  with  variations  in  the  labor  market.  In  general^  graduates 
tram  the  fields  which  emphasize  post-high  school  training  show  a clear 
advantage  over  graduates  of  high  school  programs.  In  fact^  the  very 
completion  of  a diploma^  certificate^  or  degree  program  seems  to  be  the 
key  factor*  This  fact  points  to  the  role  of  employment  practices^  with 
en^hasis  on  paper  credentials^  as  a string  elanent  In  determining  occupa- 
tional placement*  Although  the  findings  are  contradictory^  the  preponder*- 
ance  of  evidence  Is  that  vocational  education  programs  are  probably  worlh 
their  cost*  But  this  conclusion  does  not  blaidcet  in  all  vocational 
progrmms^  In  all  places^  or  in  all  fields*  The  injunction  Is  to  find 
definitive  answers  to  such  effectiveness  within  more  educatioml  systems 
and  programs* 


"This  review  closes  with  a quotation  fran  the  report  of  the  Advisoiy 
Council  on  Vocational  Education^  1966; 


•Effective  occupational  preparations  is  impossible 
if  the  school  feels  that  its  obligation  ^ds  when 
the  student  graduates*  The  school^  therefore, 
must  work  with  employers  to  build  a bridge  between 
school  and  work.  Placing  the  student  on  a job  and 
following  up  his  successes  and  failures  provides 
the  best  possible  information  to  the  school  on  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses.* 


"If  this  review  stimulates  more  and  improved  studies  of  the  vocational 
education  product  it  will  have  achieved  a good  purpose." 


MANPOWER  RESEARCH:  ITS  REIATION  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Hovyard  Rosen 

Director,  Office  of  Manpower  Research 
Manpower  Administration 
U*  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D*  C* 

I was  particularly  pleased  to  accept  Dr,  Jerome  Moss*  invitation 
to  discuss  the  rde  of  the  Deparx.uent  of  Labor's  Manpofv^er  Administration 
in  manpower  research  and  to  point  out  the  relevance  of  this  research 
to  vocational  education.  This  is  really  an  oppoarbune  time  to  e:qplain 
to  vocational  educators  that  much  of  the  Department  of  Labor's 
mai^ower  research  program  has  inportant  inplications  for  you  and  that 
one  of  the  main  F'l^oses  of  our  research  activities  was  and  is  to 
assist  vocational  education  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  as 
a manpower  agency. 

Before  triming  directly  to  the  subject  at  hand,  I should  like 
to  spend  a moment  or  two  on  the  history  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  vocational  education  system,  i.'hich 
may  clarify  scmie  of  the  current  developments.  At  the  time  that  the 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  was  examining  the 
vocational  program  of  this  country  in  I962,  the  predecessor  of  the 
Manpower  Administration  had  already  been  established.  Those  of  us 
£rooi  the  Department  of  Labor  who  worked  with  the  Panel  were  asked  to 
make  presentations  on  the  labor  force  and  occupational  changes  of  the 
1960's  which  mi^t  assist  the  Panel  members  In  their  deliberations, 

* Presented  Decemoer  7>  19^9  at  Research  Section  Policy  Meeting, 

American  Vocational  Association,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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When  we  made  our  presentations,  we  strong3y  stressed  in 
1962  and  1963  that  there  most  he  a closer  tie  between  vocational 
education  and  occ7;^ational  changes*  We  suggested  that  this  tie 
could  occur  throu^  a closer  relation^p  hetvreen  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare*  Congress 
responded  by  introducing  into  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  language  which 
called  for  a working  relation^p  between  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
HEW  involving  the  exchange  of  information  on  labor  force  changes 
so  that  vocational  educators  could  adjust  their  current  and  future 
course  offerings  to  developments  in  the  world  of  work* 

*Uie  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  still  call  for  this 
closer  tie  and,  in  fact,  contain  language  which  strengthens  the 
relationship  between  Labor  and  HEW*  Although  the  millennium  has  not 
been  reached,  5 for  one,  feel  that  real  progress  is  being  made  in 
getting  these  two  Departments  to  work  more  closely  together,  at  least 
in  the  exchange  of  information,  \diich  will  help  vocational  educators 
to  more  easily  change  their  programs  so  that  the  youngsters  they  train 
and  educate  will  be  well  prepared  for  our  modem  economy* 

I offer  this  piece  of  history  to  indicate  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  long  recognized  the  inrportance  of  the  vocational  system  in 
ccatidbuting  to  the  supply  of  the  Nation's  labor  force*  llbere  is  no 
need  to  review  with  you  the  Department  of  Labor's  early  sponsored 
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research  which  looked  at  the  cost  effectiveness  of  vocational  education 
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and  examined  the  en^loyment  e:^erience  of  the  products  of  the  vocational 
education  system#  Jjet  me  put  this  aside  hy  saying  that  our  research 
findings  indicated  the  ohviousj  namely  that,  on  the  whole,  vocational 
education,  as  a personal  and  ’social  investment,  has  been  profitable 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  society#  V7e  learned  that  the  graduates 
of  vocational  schools  \rho  had  received  thorough  occupational  training 
did  do  better  in  the  labor  market  from  the  point  of  view  of  earnings 
as  well  as  employment  in  the  field  in  which  they  trained  than  graduates 
of  regular  high  schools#  Ihose  of  you  who  are  interested  in  our 
con^lete  manpovrer  research  program,  may  want  to  examine  our  annual 
publication,  "Manpower  Research  Projects."  In  this  report  you  will 
find  a detailed  listing  by  subject  matter  of  our  research  activities# 

I should  like  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  alloted  to  me  to 
discuss  on-going  research  projects  directly  related  to  the  interests 
of  vocational  educators  which  are  being  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Labor#  Our  e:^erience  in  carrying  out  these  projects  contains 
some  important  lessons  for  all  of  us  concerned  with  the  development 
of  this  country’s  manpower  supply* 

The  first  research  project  is  being  conducted  in  Jtiohigan  by 
theBattelle  Memorial  Institute  of  Columbus,  Chio#  This  project  is 
jointly  sponsored  by  HEli,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Michigan 
Employment  Service,  the  vocational  education  system  of  I-lichigan  and 
the  Governor’s  Office*  The  purpose  of  this  research  project  is  to 
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determine  whether  the  vocational  education  system  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  the  system  in  three  selected  cities  in  Michigan  are 
being  responsive  to  labor  force  changes  taking  place  in  that 
State  *s  econoircy* 

f 

In  this  project,  the  consortium  of  sponsors  has  asked  Battelle 
M^orial  Institute  to  wear  two  hats*  Ihe  first  h^t  is  that  of  a 
straight  researcher*  In  this  phase  of  the  study  Battelle  conducted  a 
study  of  the  future  occupational  needs  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
identified  10  occiqpations  in  short  supply  in  which  instruction  was 
being  offered  in  Michigan  or  could  be  offered* 

3be  10  occupations  identified  in  three  conaiiiunities  were: 
l)  Automobile  engine  mechanic,  2)  Licensed  practical  nurse> 

3)  Dental  assistant^ 4)  derk/typist-clerk/stenographer^ 

5)  Bookkeeper^ 6)  Sales  person^ 7)  Chef/cook^8)  Itaerically 
controlled  machine  tool  operator^9)  Construction  carpenter^ 

10)  Electrician* 

Battelle  has  studied  the  job  content  in  the  10  occupations, 
identified  expected  new  job  content,  examined  the  current  curriculum 
designed  to  produce  skills  for  these  occxpations  and,  then,  compared 
actual  work  performance  with  employer  sicill  requirements  and  employers* 
needs  with  the  curriculums* 

Biis  research  project  is  still  in  process*  I would  like,  howe\jr, 
to  turn  to  phase  II  of  the  project  which  is  expected  to  yield  the  most 
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significant  results* 

You  will  recall  that  we  asked  Battelle  to  wear  two  hats  In  this 
project*  With  hat  Wo*  2 Battelle  Is  being  ai^ed  to  act  as  a "change 
agent*"  We  have  said  to  Battelle  we  are  interested  in  more  than  your 
Jiust  being  a researcher— we  want  you  to  act  on  or  ^ something  about 
your  findings*  Ihis  second  phase  is  now  under  way*  Batelle  is  now 
concentrating  on  phase  XX  in  Detroit* 

Xn  phase  X^Battelle  notified  the  consortium  that  not  a single 
vocational  hl^  school  in  the  State  of  Michigan  is  offering  a course 
for  Licensed  Practical  Worse  to  its  regular  high  school  students* 

Ihis  gap  in  training  exists  in  the  face  of  an  intense  shortage  for 
lew's  in  Detroit  and  many  other  Michigan  communities* 

Xn  phase  X, Battelle  notified  the  consortium  that  training  for 
construction  electricians  was  being  phased  out  in  the  only  vocational 
high  school  offering  this  occupational  training  in  Detroit*  Xhis 
was  occiun^ngin  the  face  of  a Portage  which  has  been  documented  by 
employers^  the  Employment  Service  and  even  the  trade  union  concerned 
with  this  craft* 

Xn  phase  X^Battelle  notified  the  consortium  that  2^  students  In 
all  of  Detroit  were  being  prepared  as  dental  assistants*  Ihese 
students  were  being  taugjit  by  one  teacher  whose  equipment  was  located 
in  two  schools*  Ihe  equipment  consisted  of  an  X-Ray  machine  that  did 
not  work  and  a dental  chair  that  was  not  operative*  ^e  Portage  of 
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dental  assistants  in  Detroit  was  documented  by  en^loyer s/dentists  and  the 
Eirrplcyment  Service, 

Wow,  to  get  back  to  hat  Wo,  2 for  Battelle,  03ie  consortium  has 
charged  Battelh  with  the  responsibility  as  "change  agent"  to  persuade 
the  vocational  education  authorities  in  Detroit  to  react  positively 

. X 

to  its  research  findings.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  vocational 
education  authorities  in  Detroit  have,  to  date,  been  most  cooperative. 
High  school  students  vzere  not  being  given  LPK  training  because  the 
State's  occi;^ational  licensing  regulations  barred  them  from  getting  a 
license  before  they  reached  the  age  of  19«  5his  age  reqxdrement  was 
recently  reduced,  Battelle  recognized  that  ncr/7  that  this  ma^or 
obstacle  has  been  removed,  the  schools  can  move  in  to  fill  a major 
gap  in  occi;^ational  training,  Negotiations  are  now  under  way  between 
Battelle  and  the  vocational  education  authorities  to  begin  an  LPW  course. 
Furthermore,  the  vocational  education  people  are  now  meeting  with 
Battelle',  the  Employment  Service  and  the  concerned  private  organizations 
to  start  to  move  in  the  other  two  occupations, 

Althou^  the  phase  II  exercise  is  not  yet  completed,  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  "change  agent"  esqperience  will  have  important 
Implications  elsewhere,  Battelle  has  been  asked  to  keep  a careful 
record  of  this  entire  esqperience  so  that  they  can  document  the  reasons 
for  successes  end  failures.  If  ithis  documenting  activity  is  carried  out 

t 

well,  this  project  may  be  extremely  useful  as  a model  for  other  States 
and  communities  to  study. 
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What  are  we  learning  from  this  study? 

First,  let  me  refer  to  a statement  hy  Dr,  Rupert  E\rans,  an 
astute  observer  of  vocational  education,  who  said  at  a conference  on 
the  transition  from  school  to  work  at  Princeton  in  1968,  *’Too  great 
specificity  is  not  the  ma^Jor  difficulty  in  vocational  education  content. 
Rather,  the  ma3or  difficulty  is  in  its  failure  to  cover  significant 
areas  of  en^loyment#  ©le  service  occi^ations,  unsld.Hed  and  semi- 
skilled occupations,  occupations  en^loying  large  proportions  of 
women,  and  white-collar  sub-professional  occupations  are 

y 

significantly  under-represented, " 

Ihe  Michigan  study  enphasizes  that  significant  areas  of  einployment 
are  not  being  reached  by  vocational  education,  Ihere  are  many  reasons 
for  this  deficiency.  First,  vocational  edricators  are  not  looking 
frequently  and  carefully  enough  at  the  world  of  work  for  which  they  are 
preparing  their  students.  Careful,  systematic,  and  regular  review  of 
demand  and  sipply  of  labor  are  needed  if  vocational  education  is  not  to 
overlook  new  areas  of  enployment  opportunities,  Ihese  same  reviews  are 
needed  to  redxice  training  or  discontinue  training  for  occupational 
areas  which  are  declining  in  inportance® 


l7  ^&e  Transition^  from  School  to  Work:  A Report  Based  on  the 


Princeton  Manpower  SyiKposium  - May  10,  1^  ► p«  199» 
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Another  lesson  we  are  learning  is  that  some  vacuums  appear  to 
exist  between  institutions  which  supply  trained  labor  and  the  institutions 
idiich  employ  this  labor,  v/e  are  beginning  to  learn  that  there  are 
breads  in  the  linkage  between  training  institutions  and  employers. 
Vocational  education  must  be  its  oim ^permanent  "change  agent" 
so  that  it  will  continue  to  be  a viable  training  institution,  Ihe 
institution  which  contributes  the  information  upon  which  schools  can  act 
is  the  Employment  Service#  Ihe  vocationa3,  education  system  must 
build  a better,  stronger  and  permanent  bridge  beti^een  itself, 
the  Employment  SOrvice  and  the  employers  it  serves* 

®ie  Employment  Seindce  is  required  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Acts  of  both  19^3  and  1968  to  stpply  vocational  educators  rath 
occupational  and  labor  force  infomation  which  would  enable  them  to 
adjust  to  changes  in  the  economy*  To  date.  Congress  has  not  seen  fit 
to  fund  this  operation*  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  funds,  the  Eirplcymeiit 
Service,  in  many  States,  has  been  able  to  stpply  vocational  educators 
with  some  of  the  material  needed  to  prepare  their  State  plans,  tkitil 
the  information  process  becomes  institutionalized,  all  concerned 
par{;ies  will  have  to  work  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

Another  important  "change  agent"  device  can  be  a permanent 
relation^p  between  employers  and  the  schools.  One  of  our  researchers 
in  Califomia  who  studied  employer  practices  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  advised  us,  ",,,  many  employers  ,,*  report  relatively  little 
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success  in  any  attempts  to  influence  the  vocational  education  offes^ings 

2/ 

of  high  schools  •••” 

Vocational  educators  must  involve  more  employers  in  their 
curriculum  and  joh-content  planning*  If  the  students  who  are 
the  products  of  the  vocational  schools  are  to  he  employable,  then 
employers  must  he  consulted  and  their  opinions  t^en  into  account 
in  developing  vocational  education  off  askings* 

If  we  do  not  have  this  close  relation^p  with  the  Employment 
Service  and  employers-»*v7hat  other  alternative  is  open  to  us?  How 
else  Can  we  guarantee  that  vocational  education  \ri.H  he  ahle  to  deliver 
a training  program  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  potential? 

Ihe  Departmen'^  of  Labor  and  HES7  cannot  continue  to  support 
studies  similar  to  the  Detroit  study  in  every  tovm  and  hamlet  in  the 
country*  Hie  importance  of  the  Detroit  study  is  that  it  can  he  used 
as  a model*  A joint  effort  hy  the  Ecployment  Service  and  the 
vocational  education  system  to  examine  the  needs  of  employers  in 
the  local  and  nearhy  canmunities  can  he  part  of  phase  I in  this 
effort  to  keep  vocational  education  viahle.  Hie  second  part  of  phase 
I i^ould  consist  of  a comparison  between  curriculums  and  course 
offerings  and  the  joh  content  needs  of  employers  * 

2/  Gordon,  Margaret  S*  and  Margaret  Hial-Larson,  Employer  Practices 
in  a Changing  labor  Market;  Beport  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Employer  Policy  Survey,  Institute  of  industrial  Relations,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  1969?  508. 
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The  last  step  in  phase  II  wi3Ll  be  the  most  difficult  one*  This 
wi3Ll  consist  of  the  action  that  should  be  taken  after  the  soul-searching 
experience  of  comparing  training  with  actual  job  content  needs  is 
completed.  This  \ri.3Ll  require  professional  integrity  on  the  part 
of  the  educators  who  may  have  to  face  the  fact  that  their  educational 
offerings  may  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  enployers  who 
enploy  their  graduates. 

Boards  of  education  may  well  have  to  be  asked  to  take  action  on 
dropping  certain  courses  or  laying  out  funds  for  ne^^er  and  more 
expensive  training  facilities,  and  equipment. 

If  this  exercise  is  to  succeed,  it  \ri.3Ll  require  the  joint 
effort  and  honest  pasrticipation  by  employers,  educators,  administrators, 
the  Enplcyment  Service  and  political  leaders.  If  this  kind  of 
cooperation  is  not  forthcoming,  then  we  m3Ll  find  ourselves  with  a 
vocational  education  system  that  is  not  living  up  to  its  potential  as 
a significant  element  in  the  training  of  our  Nation’s  labor  force. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  second  research  project  which  should  be 
of  special  interest  to 'you.  In  this  study,  Cklahoma  State  University 
in  StiJLlwater  is  developing  an  Occupational  Training  Information  System  . 
known  as  OTIS.  The  system  contains  comprehensive  information  on 
both  manpower  sippily  and  demand  in  Oklahoma,  The  central  purpose  of 
the  research  project  is  to  assist  state  officials  in  Oklahoma  in 
planning  and  developing  a statewide  occupational  training  information 
system  as  an  integral  part  of  a planned  manpower  development  program. 

The  data  developed  in  this  project  wi3Ll  enable  the  vocational  education 
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authorities  to  make  decisions  to  facilitate  changes  in  the  State  Plan 

for  Vocational  Education  in  Oklahoma# 

Ihe  research  is  stTOo^ted  Jointly  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Department 

of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  the  Manpower  Administration  of 

the  U#  S#  Department  of  Labor,  the  Oklahoma  Industrial  Development  and 

/ 

Park  Department,  the  Research  Foundation,  Oklahoma  State  university 
and  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commission,  Ihe  Oklahoma  Employment  Security 
Commission  is  cooperating  with  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  in  collecting  and  analyzing  the  data, 

Ihe  information  developed  in  the  OTIS  project  will,  hopefully, 
tell  vocational  educators  what  program  mix  changes  are  necessary 
on  a basis  of  immediate,  intermediate,  and  long-term  manpower  needs. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  information  will  be  developed  which  will 
tell  us  how  these  program  changes  can  be  made. 

As  of  1969?  about  two-thirds  of  all  enrollments  in  reimbursed 
occupational  programs  in  Oklahoma  are  concentrated  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  Only  2 percent  of  the  enrollments  is  in  the  health 
field,  5 percent  in  the  office  occupations  and  6 percent  in  technical 
training.  Almost  50  percent  of  total  ejqpenditures  in  reimbursed 
occupational  programs  is  being  spent  for  agriculture  and  hme  economics. 
Educators  and  others  responsible  for  the  future  growth  and 
development  of  Oklahoma  are  concerned  about  this  program  mix  lecause 
of  the  heavy  oulmiigration  of  their  trained  graduates  to  other  states. 
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the  heacvy  migration  from  rural  area^  to  urban  centers  and  the  increasing 
demand  by  industry  for  skilled  and  qualified  people, 

She  point  that  must  be  emphasized  about  the  OTIS  system  is  that 
it  is  an  attempt  to  develop  comprehensive  demand  and  stpply  data  from 
every  available  public  and  private  source  in  the  State,  In  addition. 

Idle  data  are  related  to  continuing  foUow-rp  studies  of  vocational 

V * 

education  graduates,  A continuous  and  systematic  matching  of  stpply  and 
demand  is  being  established  for  specific  labor  market  areas  utilizing 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Title  codes  and  Office  of  Education  codes, 

!flie  OTIS  system  represents  an  unusual  cooperative  effort  of 
vocational  educators,  the  Employment  Service,  public  and  private 
employers,  a university,  private  educational  institutions  and  the 
highest  political  authority  in  the  State,  The.  emphasis  of  the  entire 
project  is  on  change,  !flie  educators  of  Oklahoma  have  taken  to 
heart  the  language  of  the  Vocational  Education  Acts  of  I963  and  1968 
and  are  determined  to  make  their  programs  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
industry  and  to  the  varying  needs  of  society*  This  responsiveness 
viH  result  in  a more  meaningful  vocational  education  program  that 
will  enable  the  State  to  reach  its  full  potential, 

3Cn  the  OTIS  study,  a continuing,  systematic  collection  of  data 
will  take  place,  !flie  stimulation  for  Change  will  come  from  the  data 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  data,  !flie  vocational  education 
authorities  are  committed  to  act  as  change  agents,  !fliey  are  trying 
to  insure  that  there  will  be  / break  in  the  linkage  between  education 
and  the  world  of  work*  !flie  OTIS  model  can  and  should  be  used  by  other 


States, 
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In  both  the  I<Iichigan  and  the  Oklahoma  study,  the  ob;jective 
has  been  to  assist  vocational  educators  in  carrying  out  thoir 
responsibilities  Txnder  the  Vocational  Education  Act*  In  both 
studies  the  emphasis  has  been  on  the  development  of  models  which  can 
have  widespread  application  elsewhere*  The  I^chigan  study  used  an 
outside  catalyst*  Ihe  hope  is  that  the  model  that  has  developed 
there  will  continue  to  have  its  own  mcmientum* 

The  catalysts  in  Oklahoma  consist  of  Oklahoma  State  University, 
the  vocational  education  authorities  and  the  Governor*  perhaps  the 
home-grown  catalyst  may  be  more  significant  in  the  long  3ran.  Time 
will  tell* 

The  Office  of  Education  has  at  its  command  an  effective 
change  agent  — namely,  the  State  Flans  which  are  to  be  srabmitted  each 
year*  judicious  review  of  these  State  Plans  by  the  Federal  vocational 
authorities  can  make  vocational  education  relevant  in  all  States* 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  this  authority  be  used  in  any 
revolutionary  way*  A constant,  moderate,  evolutionary  process,  however, 
can  bring  about  desired  changes* 

The  Michigan  and  Oklahoma  models  will  soon  be  available  for  all 
vocational  educators*  . Ihe  availability  of  the  models,  combined  with 
a commitment  to  relevance  and  change,  i^ould  help  achieve  the  highly 
desirable  objectives  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 


Jjet  me  close  with  a quotation  from  the  1962  Heport  of  the 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education,  "But  change  is  never 
easy,  since  it  threatens  the  pattern  of  life  and  work  of  many©  Most 
persons  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  resent  indications  of  the 

j 

need  for  change*  Probably  the  most  commor^  response  is  to  ignore 

the  facts  which  indicate  the  need  for  change  and  to  continue  traditional 

patterns  of  conduct*  This  is  true  of  individuals;  it  is  true  of 

3/ 

institutions*" 

American  vocational  educators  and  the  institution  of  vocational 
education  play  a strategic  role  in  developing  the  Nation’s  labor 
supply*  I am  convinced  that  they  will  both  respond  to  the  challenge 
of  change  which  faces  them  today* 

3/  Education  for  A Changing  VZorld  of  Work,  Heport  of  the  Panel 
of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education,  U«  S*  Department  of  Health, 
Educatiorj  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education  (Washington:  U*  S*  Government 
Printing  Office,  1963)>  P*  2l8* 
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IHTRODUCTIOK 
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The  title  ot  this  paper  is  slightly  misleading.  The  Minnesota  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  Is  not  developing  a complete  system  for  evaluating  vocational 
programs  in  the  State;  it  is  developing  only  a subsysten. 

Our  perception  of  a complete  evaluation  system  would  provide  means,  first,  for 
answering  the  macro-level  essentially  quantitative  questions  typically  asked  by  State 
Boards  of  Vocational  Education,  Advisory  Councils,  legislators,  and  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  such  as:  To  what  degree  is  the  public  vocational  program 

satisfying  the  demand  for  occupational  training  in  the  State?  To  ^at  extent  is  the 
public  vocational  education  program  serving  the  number  and  kinds  of  students  that  it 
should  be  serving?  The  subsystem  we  are  developing  makes  no  attempt  to  answer  these 
questions* 

The  second  kind  of  questions  that  should  be  answered  by  a complete  program 
evaluation  system  are  micro-level,  qualitative  and  diagnostic  in  nature.  How  "good", 
how  "successful",  is  the  automechanic  currlculuL:  In  school  X?  How  efficiently  Is  it 
operating?  What  can  be  done  to  improve  Its  effectiveness  with  minimum  Increase  In 
cost?  These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  the  Minnesota  RCU  effort attempting  to 
^.anqwep,  . 

^Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  In  Boston,  Mass*  on 
December  8,  1969* 
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Moreover,  a complete  evaluation  system  should  be  applicable  to  all  kinds  and 
levels  of  vocational  Instruction.  Our  subsystem,  at  least  temporarily,  is  focused  . 
upon  post-secondary  level  vocational  Instruction. 

Thus,  the  project.  In  which  we  are  cooperatively  engaged  with  the  Vocational 
Division  of  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education,  may  best  he  described  as 
an  attempt  to  design,  develop  and  test  a state-operated  subsystem  for  the  periodic 
evaluation  of  the  efficiency  of  individual  post-high  school  and  adult  vocational 
programs.^  The  subsystem  wlIll  provide  educational  managers  and  program  developers 
at  the  state  and  local  levels  with  informatipn  useful  in  making  investment  decisions 
about,  and  in  improving  the  quality  of,  specific  vocational  programs  throughout  the 
State.  When  completed,  the  subsystem  should  be  readily  integrated  with  a total 
management  information  system  and  be  adaptable  to  all  educational  levels  of  vocational 
instruction.  ' 

The  project  is  planned  in  three  phases;  (a)  Phase  I will  design  the  overall 
subsystem  and  identify  relevant  variables;  (b)  Phase  II  will  develop  the  instrumentation 
and  the  data  collection  and  processing  procedures;  (c)  Phase  III  will  try-out  and 
revise  the  subsystem.  Phase  I is  now  nearly  complete. 

SOME  PREREQUISITES  OF  THE  SUBSYSTEM 

Before  attempting  to  design  the  subsystem,  certain  issues  in  evaluation  were 
examined  and  assumptions  made  about  them  which  served  to  create  the  framework  within 
whi(di  subsystem  development  could  proceed. 

It  was  decided, first,  that  the  subsystem  should  employ  the  "products"  of  specific 
vocational  programs—  former  student-learner  behavior—  as  evaluative  criteria.  The 
State  has  already  tried  using  experts  to  assess  the  quality  of  program  "process"  and 
found  the  usefulness  of  the  results  to  be  severely  limited. 

^Program  is  considered  the  set  of  educational  experiences  and  related  services  provided 
by  an  agency  and  intended  to  culminate  for  each  student-learner  in  new,  continued  or 
improved  employment  in  a pre-specified  occupation  or  group  of  occupations. 


Second,  diagnosis  of  Instructional  programs the  ability  to  determine  how 
effectiveness  can  be  improved  ****  is  an  essential  aspect  of  a subsystem  directed 
toward  assessing  program  quality. 

Third,  vocational  program  management  decisions  cannot  be  ma^Ie  without  regard  to 
costs.  Therefore,  the  subsystem  must  yield  information  on  efficiency  as  well  as 
effectiveness. 

Fourth,  all  evaluation  requires  comparison  with  some  standard.  At  present  we 
possess  no  realistic  absolute  standards  for  judging  the  qualitative  effectiveness 
or  the  efficiency  of  a given  vocational  program.  The  comparative  standard  must, 
therefore,  be  provided  by  other  vocational  programs.  Our  evaluation  will  determine 
the  relative  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  two  or  more  "equivalent"  programs. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  to  make  possible  maximum  efficiency,  objectivity,  and  useful 
coDq>arability,  a subsystem  designed  to  provide  periodic  program  evaluatlc'^  should  be 
s tate-operated . 

MAJOR  QUESTIONS  OR  TASKS  IN  SUBSYSTEM  UESXGN 

In  order  to  develop  the  overall  design  of  the  evaluation  subsystem  within  the 
assumed  prerequisites,  consideration  was  given  to  five  basii.  questions. 

How  should  vocational  programs  be  classified  so  that  we  can  make  logical,  useful 
comparisons  between  them,  as  well  as  provide  the  basis  for  fu.ure  generalization  of 
results? 

Since  purposes  dictate  desired  outcomes  and,  in  turn,  criterion  measures,  what 
is  to  be  assumed  about  the  role  and  purposes  of  post-secondary  vocational  education? 

What  are  the  educational  and  other  factors  that  Influence  educational  outcomes? 
That  is,  what  Is  the  educational  production  function? 

What  kind  of 'cost  function  should  be  developed? 

What  decision  criteria  should  be  ^nployed  to  determine  the  programs  in  which 
additional  funds  should  be  Invested? 
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The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  treat  briefly  only  the  first  three  of  these 
questions*  In  light  of  time  restrictions » the  questions  of  developing  appropriate 
cost  functions  and  economic  decision  criteria  will  be  eliminated* 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PR06F*ANS  TO  BE  EVALUATED 
Figure  1 depicts  the  categories  developed  for  classifying  the  post-secondary 
vocational  programs  to  be  evaluated. 


nCURE  1 


Classification  of  Programs  to  be  Evaluated 


Student  Characteristics 


Socio-Econ.  Disadvantaged 


Non-Socio-Econ.  Disadvantaged 


Preparatory/ 
Retraining  Programs 


Updating/ 
Upgrading  Programs 


Occup . 


The  comparison  of  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  vocational  programs  is 
meaningful  only  when  the  programs  being  compared  are  substitutable.  For  example, 
we  must  always  provide  snrne  kind(s)  of  preparatory  training  and  opportunities  for 
updating  will  always  be  necessary.  One  purpose  does  not  substitute  for  the  other* 

It  does  no  good  to  know  that  a certain  preparatory  program  is  more  effective  than 
some  updating  program  if  both  types  of  programs  are  essential*  Similarly,  programs 
designed  to  prepare  machinists  are  not  competitive  with  (or  substitutable  for) 
programs  designed  to  prepare  bakers*  There  is  no  educationally  useful  purpose  in 
comparing  two  such  programs* 
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Further,  vocational  programs  which  enroll  widely  different  student  groups  are 


difficult  to  compare  fairly.  Since  we  are  now  particularly  concerned  about  the 
disadvantaged,  Figure  1 also  suggests  that  the  student  characteristic  of  soclo*- 
economlc  disadvantagedness  be  used  to  classify  vocational  programs.  We  can  then 
determine  empirically,  through  our  evaluative  efforts,  whether  or  not  disadvantaged 
students  require  different  kinds  of  programs  than  other  students  for  maximum 
effectiveness;  If  not,  other  categories  based  upon  different  student  character^'^tlcs 
can  be  tried  out. 

Thus,  vocational  programs  classified  In  a given  cell  will  be  compared  with  each 
other,  ^lle  programs  In  different  cells  will  not  be  compared. 

Figure  2 magnifies  Figure  1 and  Indicates  some  of  the  different  kinds  of 
vocational  programs  that  fall  wlthJL:^  a given  cell  and  which  can  therefore  be  legl~ 
tlmately  compared  with  each  other. 


Fu;vm  2 

Kinds  of  Programs  to  be  Compared  with  Each  Other 


Student 

Characteristics 

Preparatory /Re training  Programs 

Occupation  A 

Occupation  B 

Soclo-Econ. 

Day  trade;  cooperative;  evening; 

Disadvantaged 

part-time;  on-the-job  (formal  and 

Informal);  Apprenticeship,  etc. 

' ■! ■ ^ 

PURPOSES  OF  POST-SECONDARY  LEVEL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  second  major  question  In  subsystem  design  dealt  with  the  role  and  purposes 
of  post -secondary  level  vocational  programs.  It  Is  assumed  that  criterion  measures. 
In  terms  of  former  student  learner  behaviors,  will  be  based  upon  program  purposes. 
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Flgure  3 depicts  our  rationale  for  viewing  vocational  purposes  and  their  inter 
relationships. 


FIGURE  3 


Rationale  for  Viewing  Vocational  Purposes 


<- 


Mil  luol 


SaH  sfaction 


Figure  3 shows  chat  Che  central  concern  of  post-secondary  level  vocational 
education  Is  to  Impact  upon  the  Individual  in  his  work  role*  That  Is^  the  principal 
purpose  of  vocational  education  is  to  improve  the  ~rark  adjustment  of  the  individual 
as.  measured  both  by  worker  satisfactoriness  and  satisfaction*  Individual  worker 
adjustment^  hovaver^  should  be  accompanied ‘ by  occupational  supply-demand  balances 

which  are  optimal  under  existing  economic  conditions  if  the  public  interest  is  also 

* ^ 

to  be  served*  In  addition^  vocational  education  programs  should  have  a concomitant 

* 

positive  impact  upon  both  the  general  (non-occupational)  satisfaction  of  the  individual 
and  his  contribution  to  society  through  satisfactory  citizenship  and  culture-carrying 
activities  * 

All  of  these  product  outcomes  are  circumscribed  by  the  extent  to  which  equal 
educational  opportunity  has  been  provided* 

Thus»  like  all  of  education » vocational  education  has  both  individual  self- 
fulfillment  and  social  maintenance  roles*  Unlike  the  rest  of  education » it  focuses 
upon  the  occupatlonal-^ork  aspects  of  the  interaction  between  the  individual  and  society* 

FRODUCTION  FUNCTION 

The  third  major  question  to  answer  in  developing  the  evaluation  subsystem  dealt 
with  specifying  relationships  between  qualitative  educational  outcomes  (criterion 
measures)  and  the  qualitative  input  variables  which  influence  outcomes*  This  relation- 
ship » or  production  function » would  not  need  to  be  investigated  if  the  subsystem  were 
merely  to  evaluate  the  gross  output  of  two  or  more  programs*  ,But»  in  order  to  "adjust" 
outcomes  to  insure  "fair"  comparisons  between  substitutable  programs^  and  to  permit 
program  diagnosis  and  subsequent  improvement^  these  relationships  must  be  known* 

Figure  4 states,  the  general  form  of  the  production  function*  It  says»  simply, 

f 

that  outcomes  of  the  program  are  a function  of  (related  to  or  hopefully  caused  by) 

(a)  "program  characteristics",  which  are  defined  as  variables .manipulable  by  program 
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operators  and  developers^  and  (b)  "constraint  factors",  which  are  defined  as 
variables  not  manipulable  by  educators*  Subsequent  subsections  of  this  paper  will 
elaborate  upon  these  three  elements  of  the  general  production  function* 

FIGURE  4 

General  Form  of  the  Production  Function 

■ ■ ^ ^ ^ — 'll  I ■ 

0 = f [P,C] 

0 Outcome  measures  of  the  program 

P B Program  characteristics  (manipulable  by  program 
developers  and  operators) 

C » Constraint  factors  (not  manipulable  by  program 

developers  and  operators) 

* 

Outcome  I^qasures 

Outcome  measures  are  Indices  of  the  degree  to  which  program  purposes  have  been 
attained;  they  are  the  criteria  for  evaluating  and  diagnosing  program  effectiveness* 

The  subsystem  being  designed  will  employ r great  many  different  outcome  measures* 

Figure  5 presents  some  of  the  possibilities  envisioned* 

All  outcome  measures  stem  from  program  purposes*  Some  outcomes,  called 
"program  outcomes",  aife  influenced  by  the  interaction  of  all  program  characteristics 
(P)  and  constraint  factors  (C)*  Program  outcomes  are  direct  indices  of  program 
purposes  and  are  appropriate  criteria  for  diagnosis  and  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  the  total  vocational  program*—  all  its  interacting  parts*  For  example,  a measure  of 
job  satisfaction  would  be  one  such  program  outcome* 

On  the  other  hand,  outcomes  which  are  influenced  by  only  certain  limited  parts 
of  the  vocational  program—*  not  the  total  program—  can  also  be  logically  derived 
from  program  purposes*  Such  outcomes,  called  "intermediate",  are  especially  useful 
for,  but  limited  to,  diagnostic  purposes  because  of  their  sensitivity  to  a particular 
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FIGURE  5 


Matrix  of  Outcome  Measures 


part  of  the  total  program*  Student  desire  to  enter  the  pertinent  occupation,  measured 
at  entrance  to  the  training  program,  is  such  an  intermediate  outcome*  It  is  sensitive 
to  the  guidance  and  selection  portions  of  the  vocational  program^  but  does  not  at  all 
reflect  the  impact  of  instruction  during  the  program* 

Outcomes  can  be  measured  at  many  different  points  in  time*  Intermediate  outcomes 
will  usually  be  measured*  while  the  student  is  in  the  program*  Program  outcomes  will 
be  measured  at  fifteen  month  intervals,  up  to  four  years,  after  students  leave  the 
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program,  At  the,  point-in- time  at  which  they  are  meeisured,  outcomes  are  called 

"cross-sectional",  A comprehensive  cross-sectional  measure  is  being  developed 

which  provides  a weighted  combination  of  different  product  outcomes,  "Impact" 

measures  are  cumulations  or  averages  of  cross-sectional  measures  over  some  period 

of  time,  "Trends"  are  changes  in  cross-sectional  measures  over  time,  "Patterns" 

are  relationships  between  trends;  we  think  of  them  as  particularly  helpful  research 

measures  for  investigating  career  development  theories, 

% 

Program  Characteristics 

As  previously  noted,  program  characteristics  are  variables  which  are  manipulable 
by  program  developers  and  operators.  Measures  of  program  characteristics  are  intended 
to  describe  programs.  They  serve  to  differentiate  among  programs  on  those  variables 
which  presumably  affect  quality,  and  (^ich  are  therefore  related  to  program  out- 
comes, Hopefully,  program  descriptions  can  be  obtained  with  reasonable  objectivity 
and  reliability  since  the  measures  will  not  provide  the  basis  for  direct  evaluation, 

A hierarchical  classification  scheme  of  program  variables  is  being  developed 
to  permit  logical  aggregation  of  data  on  specific  characteristics.  For  example. 

Figure  6 illustrates  the  five  major  categories  of  program  characteristics*  Guidance 
and  counseling  services,  selection  practices,  instructional  program,  auxiliary  services, 
and  placement  services  are  the  highest-level  categories  in  the. hierarchy.  Taken 
together  they  describe  the  total  educational  experiences  and  related  services 
provided  by  an  agency  and  intended  to  culminate  for  each  student- learner  in 
new,  continued  or  improved  employment  in  a pre-specified  occupation  or  group  of 
occupations.  That  is  wh^t  we  mean  by  a vocational  program. 
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FIGURE  6 

, Major  Categories  of  Program  Charaicteristics 

(1)  0 • f [P,C] 

(2)  0 - f [(G,S,In,A,Pl),C] 

? 

Program  Characteristics  (?)  are: 

G - Guidance  and  counseling  services 
S - Selection  practices 
In  Instructional  program 
A R Auxiliary  services 
PI  Placement  services 

Figure  7 depicts  a portion  of  the  next  lower  level  in  the  hierarchical 
classification  of  program  characteristics.  It  shows  that  teacher  characteristics, 
facilities,  content,  and  methods  of  instruction  are  categories  of  variables  which 
•make  up  a part  of  the  major  category  of  "instructional  program." 


FIGURE  7 

^ Further  Expansion  of  Program  Characteristics  in  the  Production  Function 

(1)  0 « f [P,C] 

I 

(2)  0 « f [(G,S,(T,F,C...M),A,P1),C] 

Instructional  Program  (In)  is; 

T = Teacher  characteristics 
F « Facilities 
C = Content 

M - Methods  of  instruction 
Etc. 


Constraint  Factors 

The  third  element  in  the  general  form  of  the  production  function  is  constraint 
factors.  These  are  variables  which  influence  program  outcomes,  but  \^ich  are  not 
manipulable  by  program  developers  and  operators* 

Note  Figure  8.  There  are  two  kinds  of  constraint  factors.  "Relevant"  variables 
(while  not  themselves  manipulable  by  educators)  should  be  taken  into  account  in  program 
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development  and  operation*  To  illustrate,  student  characteristics  and  relative 
demand  for  workers  in  the  occupation (s)  for  which  the  program  attempts  to  train,  both 
effect  program  outcomes;  neither  can  be  manipulated  by  educators,  but  both  should 
influence  program  creation  and  operation. 


R = Relevant  variables  (not  manipulable  by 
educators,  but  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  program  development  and  operation) 

I = Intervening  variables  (not  manipulable  by 
educators,  and  not  to  be  taken  into  acount 
in  program  development  and  operation) 

“Intervening”  variables  influence  outcomes,  but  need  not  be  considered  in  program 
development  and  operation.  If  employers  discriminate  against  some  minority  group, 
the  practice  should  not  preclude  training  members  of  that  group.  The  practice  should 
be  taken  into  account,  however,  when  comparing  that  programme  outcome  with  the  outcomes 
of  some  other  program*  General  employment  level  and  the  availability  of  higher  education 


opportunities  are  also  examples  of  intervening  variables* 


ANALYSIS 

When  data  on  outcomes,  program  characteristics,  and  constraint  factors  become 
available  for  two  or  more  programs,  the  production  function  can  be  treated  as  an 
equation  susceptible  to  regressional  analysis. 

In  a comparison  of  two  programs,  the  analysis  will  reveal  the  extent  to  which 

> 

membership  in  a program  is  related  to  the  difference  in  the  average  performance  of 

I 

the  two  groups  of  former'  students  on  each  outcome  measure.  This  relationship  can  be 
determined  both  before  and  after  performance  is  adjusted  for  the  influence  of 
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differences  in  such  constraint  factors  as  student  characteristics  and  other  variables 
which  may  be  independent  of  program  membership.  The  results  of  this  type  of  analysis 
will  produce  reasonably  "fair"  evalnative  comparisons  between  programs  and  will  pro- 
vide some  clues  for  subjective  program  diagnosis  and  improvement. 

When  data  becomes  available  for  a large  number  of  "substitutable"  programs, 
regress ional  or  centour  analysis  will  then  permit  empirical  tests  of  the  extent 
to  which  any  program  or  constraint  variable,  or  combination  of  variables,  contribute 
to  the  explanation  of  differences  in  average  outcome  measures.  As  one  illustration, 
we  could  determine  the  relationship  between  teacher  qualifications  and  the  average 
job  satisfactoriness  of  their  former  student-learners  when  all  other  program 
characteristics  and  constraint  factors  are  held  constant.  In  this  manner,  the 
subsystem  will  be  able  to  make  objective,  empirical  diagnoses  for  increasing  progravii 
effectiveness. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  relationships  revealed  by  the  type  of  analyses 
envisioned  are  not  necessarily  causal.  But  given  the  logic  of  the  production  functions, 
the  relationships  found  ^ provide  a reasonable  basis  for  assuming  a degree  of 
causality,  especially  when  the  p“edictive  value  of  the  independent  variables  in  the 
production  function  proves  to  be  high. 


SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  Minnesota  Research  Coorditiating  Unit  is  in  the  process  of 
designing  an  evaluation  subsystem  which  can  be  integrated  with  more  complete 
management  information  systems,  and  which  will  yield  evaluative  and  diagnostic 
information  about  the  relative  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  individual  program 
offerings . 

To  date,  we  have'  done  little  more  than  to  conceptualize  the  problem,  identify 
some  of  the  modifying  vaxiables,  and  opeirtionally  define  a few  of  them.  Our 


progress  is  exceedingly  slow  because  the  task  is  complex  and  our  resources  limited. 
No  deadlines  have  therefore  been  set  for  completion  of  subsequent  stages  of  the 
project. 
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The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  three  facets  of 
evaluation  which  could  be  used  in  vocational  education.  The  evaluation 
could  fall  into  three  dimensions:  (A)  evaluation  content,  (b)  Oper- 

ational criteria,  and  (C)  expected  product  (see  figure  1).  This  model 
of  evaluation  is  a form  of  V f(Aj^,  Bj,  Cj^) 

where  V - evaluation  of  the  project 

= the  variable  of  Content  dimension 
for  i a 1,  2,  3. 

=*  the  variable  of  operational  dimension 
f or  j - 1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

C-  = the  variable  of  product  dimension 
for  k = 1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

f ss  the  function  relationship  between  independent 
variables  (Aj^,  B<,  Cj^)  and  the  dependent 
variable  V. 

An  explanation  of  the  three  dimensions  is  as  follows: 

A.  CONTENT  DIMENSION 

1.  Input  Evaluation:  In  constructing  an  input  evaluatidh,  an 

attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  needs  of  environment  and  the  problems 
underlying  these  needs,  to  determine  the  relevance  of  the  project  to  the 
needs  of  the  environment,  and  to  determine  how  to  utilize  resources  to 
meet  the  goals  and  objectives. 

presentation  made  at  the  63i*d  Annual  Convention  of  American  Vocational 
Association  in  Boston,  Mass,  on  December  8,  19^9 
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2.  Process  Evaluation:  The  purpose  of  the  process  evaluation 

is  to  monitor  the  project  to  learn  v;hat  is  being  done,  and  to  provide 
information  to  the  project  manager  and  his  staff  so  that  they  may  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  project  v;hile  it  is  being  conducted. 

3*  Output  Evaluation:  The  output  evaluation  seeks  to  determine 

to  what  extent  the  stated  objectives  have  been  accomplished. 

B.  oPERATIOWAIi  DIMEKSIOW 

The  follov;ing  are  operational  criteria  of  the  evaluations: 

1.  Fakability:  This  stage  of  evaluation  attempts  to  determine 

whether  the  provided  information  is  truthful  or  correct  and  the  activities 
of  the  program  are  really  occurring. 

2.  Validity:  This  stage  of  evaluation  intends  to  answer  the 

question  whether  this  program  activity  is  suitable  to  the  variable  being 
considered. 

3.  Desirability:  This  stage  of  evaluation  intends  to  dis- 

cover the  benefit  of  the  program  in  terms  of  time,  cost,  manpovrer 
resources  and  other  variables. 

4.  Probability:  This  stage  of  evaluation  tries  to  determine 

whether  the  accomplishment  of  the  program  is  feasible  or  not. 

5-  Reliability:  This  area  of  evaluation  is  used  to  determine 

whether  the  information  is  reproducible  and  the  program  activity  is 
replicable.  In  other  words,  if  we  "seek  the  same  objectives  in  another 
situation  under  the  same  conditions,  will  we  get  the  same  results? 
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C . PRODUCT  PIMEKSION 

* * 

1.  Hypothesis : Biis  section  includes  these  steps:  identify 

the  terminal  behavior,  define  the  desired  behavior,  specify  the  criteria 
of  acceptable  performance  and  state  the  measurable  hypothesis. 

2.  Methodology : Biis  section  includes  the  design  of  the 

research,  the  logic  of  relating  empirical  data  to  the  theoretical  proposi- 
tions, the  subjects,  the  sampling  and  control  devices,  the  technique  of 
measurement,  and  ai^  apparatus  used. 

3.  Results : Bie  section  on  results  includes  the  tests  of 

statistical  significance  and  the  logic  6t  inference  and  generalization 
from  empirical  observation. 

4.  Discussion:  Biis  section  intends  to  point  out  the  limi- 

tations of  the  results,  note  the  correspondence  of  differences  between 
the  findings  and  widely  accepted  points  of  view,  and  the  implications 
for  theory  and  practice. 

5.  Recommendati on : This  section  is  intended  to  provide  the 


recommendation  resulting  from  the  assessment  upon  vAiich  can  be  based  the 
decision,  terminate,  continue,  and/or  modify  the  evaluated  programs. 
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PROGRAM  EVALUATION  AND  RESEARCH  DESIGNS 


We  propose  to  examine  and  refute  several  arguments  against  the 
use  of  rigorous  or  Fisherian  designs  in  educational  evaluation.  The 
conclusion  of  the  arguments  we  will  consider  can  be  summarized  in 
Albert  Beaton's  suggestion  that  we  stop  trying  to". . « make  our  educational 
experiments  look  like  agricultural  experiments. . . " We  will  consider 
Egon  Guba's  arguments  as  representative  and  will  specifically  address 
the  following  points.  First,  at  the  1969  meetings  of  AERA,  Guba  con- 
tended that  schools  make  a difference:  we  wonder  what  is  the  warrant 
for  this  empirical  claim.  Since  schools  make  a difference  and  program 
evaluation  fails  to  detect  this  difference,  he  continues  that  "the  world 
of  evaluation  requires  reshaping.  " Second,  while  recognizing  that 
comparisons  are  necessary  for  evaluation,  he  wishes  to  dispense  with 
experimental  designs.  Third,  Guba  contends  that  rigorous  designs 
are  incompatible  with  program  change  and  improvement.  Method- 
ologically, we  find  these  assertions  to  be  false. 

I. 

Guba  recognizes  that  the  vast  majority  of  research  into  educational 
programs,  for  instance  the  massive  Colemen  Report,  and  particularly 
research  into  compensatory  programs,  such  as  the  U.  S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  inquiry  into  Racial  Isolation  in  Public  Schools,  reports 
that  the  educational  treatment  has  no  significant  effects  on  student  . 


achievement. 


While  these  and  other  findings  indicate  that  under  different  compensatory 
schemes  "students  will  learn  about  the  same,  " Guba  argues  "anyone 
who  has  spent  any  time  at  all  in  a school  knows  that  is  just  not  so". 

When  we  ask  the  warrant  of  Cuba's  claim,  we  are  asking  two 
questions.  (1)  Have  we  reason  to  believe  that  an  educational  program 
can,  under  any  circumstances,  make  a difference?  (2)  What  is  the 
relationship  between  a program  which  does  make  a difference  and  what 
obtains  in  the  public  schools? 

Within  very  limited  and  controlled  circumstances,  for  instance 
in  lab  schools,  it  is  true  that  educational  programs  do  make  a dif- 
ference. Are  these  the  programs  to  which  Guba  refers?  If  so,  these 
programs  exist  under  the  conditions  of  laboratory  antisepsis  rather 
than  the  "septic  world  of  the  classroom."  Hence  they  don't  provide 
evidence  that  compensatory  educational  programs  (or  any  other 
massively  funded  programs)  are  making  a difference. 

It  is  mere  prejudice  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a general  hypothesis 
about  the  totality  of  social  intervention  is  two  directional,  not  one 
directional.  In  the  absence  of  further  data,  we  must  conclude  that 
an  educational  program  can  be  harmful  as  easily  as  beneficial.  Since 
there  is  no  logical  basis  for  supposing  a change  is  beneficial,  Guba's 

judgment  of  the  state  of  educational  outcomes  is  based  on  impressionistic 
data.  But  the  use  of  impressionistic  data  is  not  without  its  hazards. 
Carpenters  and  janitors  frequently  spend  time  in  schools,  during 
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vacation  months,  making  repairs  and  renovations  of  the  physical  plant. 
Is  their  attitude  to  be  taken  an  authoritative?  What  is  Cuba's  criterion? 

When  we  examine  the  relationship  between  programs  which  make 
a difference  (in  a laboratory  school,  say)  and  what  obtains  in  the 
schools,  a general  cause  of  the  mass  of  research  findings  is  readily 
apparent.  Programs  simply  aren't  installed  in  the  public  schools. 
Amass  of  data  indicates  that  there  is,  in  effect,  no  systematic  com- 
ponent in  the  installation  process.  Installation  activities  would  appear 
to  be  described  by  a random  variable  of  zero  mean.  Process  or 
treatment  becomes  a function  of  teachers'  individual  differences 
rather  than  conforming  to  a general  plan.  This  means  that  while 
"innovative”  approaches,  in  mean  effect,  will  be  no  better  than  the 
status  quo,  the  innovations  will  be  no  worse  either. 

What  evidence  is  there  for  our  claim  that  innovative  programs 
are  never  installed?  We  will  note  only  a few  studies.  In  his  study 
for  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  David  Fox  found  no  program  in- 
stalled in  the  riuch  touted  More  Effective  Schools  in  New  York  City, 
a fact  also  recognized  by  Dr.  Wrightstone.  Esther  Kresh  found  no 
program  installed  in  Pittsburgh's  Team  Teaching  program.  Both  of 
these  programs  were  massively  funded,  multimillion  dollar  programs. 
Nongradedness  has  apparently  never  been  installed,  according  to 
McLoughlin's  nationwide  survey.  This  list  could  be  greatly  expanded. 
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We  can  thus  hazard  a conjecture  that  there  are  no  treatments 
being  applied^ nothing  more  than  what  my  colleague  Lou  Pingel  calls 
"pseudotreatments,  " These  are  treaments  existing  on  paper  alone. 
Hence  there  should  be  no  effects!  In  sum^  Cuba  would  appear  in 
error;  the  lack  of  significant  findings  tells  us  about  programmatic 
problems.  It  does  not  teU  us  th&t  our  research  is  in  principle  invalid. 

n. 

Cuba  suggested  at  the  1969  AEKA  that  the  "comparative  question 
is  exactly  the  one  that  must  be  asked  if  improvement  is  to  occur.  " He 
proposes  that  one  compares  alternatives  with  the  intent  of  choosing 
the  most  efficacious.  As  we  examine  the  conditions  for  answering 
the  comparative  questions  and  for  choosing  the  most  efficacious 
alternative,  we  will  be  led  inexorably  to  the  Fisherian  design. 

If  we  turn  to  Fisher’s  Design  of  Experiments,  we  fii_1  that  he 
examines  the  conditions  of  an  experiment.  After  mentioning  that 
matching  of  conditions  across  treatment  levels  in  the  experimental 
design  is  a possible  candidate  for  minimizing  errors,  Fisher  argues 
it  is  impossible  to  realize  this  condition  in  fact,  since  uncontrolled 
causes  which  could  influence  the  experimental  outcome  are  always 
strictly  innumerable.  A Fisherian  would  argue  that  supposed  physical 
controls  in  the  "classical"  experiment  are  limiting  cases  of  the  general 
statistical  controls.  Although  Fisher’s  statement  was  made  over  30 
years  ago,  a large  number  of  researchers  continue  to  use  "matched 
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samples"  frequently  in  conjunction  with  a highly  questionable  covariance 
analysis* 

Since  matching  is  a sufficient  but  not  a necessary  condition,  con- 
trol of  errors  in  the  design  can  and  must  be  realized  by  other  means* 
The  cost  of  complete  matching  across  treatment  levels  would  be  quite 
strictly  infinite,  and  since  an  essential  characteristic  of  any  study 
is  limited  resources,  Fisher  proposes  randomization  as  an  alternative* 
This  is  a procedure  by  which  the  design  is  guaranteed  against  cor- 
ruption by  those  disturbances  which  have  not  been  eliminated.  Thus 
there  are  two  and  only  two  sufficient  conditions  for  control  of  sources 
of  random  variance;  hence,  one  of  the  two  is  always  necessary*  Ir- 
relevant variables  are  controlled  in  effect  either  by  matching  of 
conditions,  which  is  to  say  eliminated  in  the  field  or  else  are  controlled 
by  randomization.  Fisher  emphasizes  the  sufficiency  of  the  latter 
technique  and  then  generalizes  his  argument  on  this  point  by  stressing 
that  variance  in  treatment  subsequent  to  randomization  presents  no 
practical  inconvenience*  This  point  becomes  very  important  later, 
when  we  discuss  the  compatibility  of  program  improvement  activities 
and  rigorous  design*  Subsequent  causes  of  differences,  if  under 
experimental  control,  are  either  predetermined,  prior  to  randomi- 
zation, or  else  are  themselves  randomized.  We  will  turn  to  the  first 
alternative  in  a moment.  The  second  alternative  is  excluded  from  our 
discussion,  as  randomly  distributed  program  improvement  activities 
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by  a program  manager  are  not  conducive  to  systematic  pursuit  of 
policy.  This  random  activity  is  vrhat  we  conjectured  to  be  the  case 
with  program  installation  as  currently  practiced. 

Cuba  has  stated  that  the  classical  research  mode*  as  exampled 
by  the  random  sampling  assumption,  is  not  well  met  in  the  evaluation 
context.  Notice  that  the  frequent  refusal  of  a school  system  to  randomly 
assign  students  to  treatment  levels  is  a matter  of  policy,  not  at  all  of 
methodology.  The  preference  of  educational  administrators  for  homo- 
geneous grouping  and  intact  groups  to  heterogeneous  grouping  can 
certainly  be  questioned  as  a practice,  and  can  be  a subject  of  investi- 
gation, but  is  of  no  methodological  import  per  se. 

We  see  that  necessary  conditions  for  making  valid  comparative 
judgments  include  the  use  of  Fisherian  designs.  From  Cuba's  insistence 
of  comparative  judgments,  and  plausible  assumptions  about  the  need 
for  guarantees  of  validity,  we  can  conclude  that  rigorous  designs  are 
required  in  evaluation  studies. 

lU. 

The  next  question  we  raise  is  whether  sufficient  conditions  exist 
for  using  rigorous  designs  in  conjtuiction  with  program  change  as  a 
function  of  evaluative  feedback.  Cuba  asserted  that  "perhaps  the  most 
damaging  assertion  that  may  be  made  about  the  application  of  con- 
ventional experimental  design  to  evaluation  situations  is  that  such 
application  conflicts  with  the  principle  that  evaluation  should  facilitate 
the  continuous  improvement  of  a program". 
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Cuba  thus  argues  that  experimental  design  is  incompatible  with  pro- 
gram improvement.  Among  the  conditions  of  experimental  design 
for  Cuba  is  the  condition  that  ’’treatments  cannot  be  altered  if  the 
data  about  differences  between  trer,i:ments  are  to  be  unequivocal”. 
Invariance  of  treatment  is  sufficient  on  Cuba’s  argument  to  preclude 
program  change.  This  is  also  sufficient  in  Cuba’s  terms  to  preclude 

evaluative  feedback  to  decision  makers,  since  on  his  argument  ’’the 

* 

practitioner  needs  to  be  able  to  refine  and  adjust  his  solution  contin- 
uously. . . continuous  changes  must  be  made  whenever  the  evidence 
indicates  that  original  program  objectives  are  being  less  than  perfectly 
met".  Feedback  of  research  findings  on  discrepancies  in  the  pro- 
gram would,  by  the  principle  of  management  by  exception,  be  sufficient 
to  precipitate  program  change.  Indeed,  on  Cuba’s  argument,  feedback 
as  "evidence"  simpliciter,  would  in  the  absence  of  principles  be  suf- 
ficient for  program  change.  He  has  stated  that  "project  managers 
must  use  whatever  evidence  they  can  obtain"  for  program  refinement. 

He  concludes  "an  evaluation  design  that  prevents  such  adjustments 
simply  for  the  sake  of  providing  unconfounded  and  internally  valid 
performance  estimates  at  the  end  of  a development  sequence  is  simply 
not  tolerable". 

' This  is  Cuba’s  perception  of  an  incompatibility:  if  the  dissemination 
of  evaluation  findings  is  proscribed  to  maintain  the  research  design, 
then  evaluation  loses  its  value  to  the  decision  maker;  alternatively,  if 
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the  design  is  abandoned,  serious  problems  arise  in  the  development 
of  an  alternative.  We  find,  however,  Gubars  contentions  on  this  point 
false. 

There  are  two  reactions  of  the  rational  manager  to  evaluative 
feedback  predicting  the  project  outcome.  On  the  one  hand  he  can 
adjust  the  treatment  to  guarantee  project  stability.  The  other  alter- 
native is  of  more  interest.  The  manager  can  respond  to  the  feedback 
by  improving  the  program. 

Two  points  should  be  made.  A general  requirement  of  evaluation 
is  that  it  provide  for  continual  monitoring  of  the  project.  Thus  as 
Julian  Stanley  has  pointed  out,  the  researcher  is  not  constrained  to 
"controlled  one-shot  experimentation.  " 


I 


4? 

It 
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Since  he  is  continuously  monitoring  the  project  anyhow,  he  can 
conceive  of  the  project  as  a series  of  little  steps,  hopefully  all  moving 
toward  an  optimum  state  of  functioning.  As  Robert  Chin  has  suggested. 


research  in  action  contexts  is  as  much  research  in  program  changes 


as  in  program  effects. 


When  the  program  ceases  to  change,  the  researcher  can  conclude 
that  if  the  manager  is  rational,  he  has  judged  his  project  to  have 
arrived  at  that  optimal  state  of  functioning. 


There  is  a theorem  of  higher  mathematics  which  describes  the 
situation*  It  is  the  fixed -point  theorem.  The  theorem  can  be  proved 
in  this  case.  The  existence  a fixed-point  is  sufficient  for  the  com- 
patibility of  research  designs  and  evaluative  feedback* 

Chris  Argyris  has  suggested  that  organizational  theory  might  be 
appropriate  to  explain  the  social  system  established  in  the  use  of 
experimental  designs.  By  viewing  the  action  research  situation  as  a 
transaction  or  game,  the  conditions  are  available  for  the  compatibility 
of  research  and  program  change* 


IV. 


One  final  point  remains.  We  have  stipulated  that  the  manager 
be  rational.  Cuba  has  argues  on  the  other  hand  at  AERA  in  1969  that 
it  is  likely  that  other  models  may  have  more  utility  for  the  evaluator 
than  the  conventional  rational  model.  Parenthetically,  I've  done  a 
lot  of  project  evaluations  in  Washington,  r'itfcsburgh  and  Philadelphia* 


Managers  simply  don't  use  yrhatever  evidence  they  can  obtain  as  Cuba 


argues.  Again  there  is  the  matter  of  criteria.  Program  managers 
are  quite  selective  about  the  evidence  they  act  upon.  Unfortunately, 
we  don't  know  what  their  criteria  for  selecting  that  evidence  are. 

Our  rationality  stipulation  amounts  to  a supposition  that  the  pro* 
gram  manager  is  consistent  in  his  choices  over  time.  Thus  our 
argument  doesn't  hinge  on  any  particular  theory  of  rational  behavior. 

And  as  Louis  Rubin  has  emphasized  "The  key  to  effective  dissemination, 
as  well  as  to  installation  and.  . . innovations,  is  to  approach  it  rationally". 

Recently,  an  incremental  model  of  decision  making  has  been 
forwarded  by  Richard  Day.  1 discuss  this  in  the  most  recent  issue 
of  The  School  Review.  His  model  is  explicitly  based  on  the  des- 
criptive principles  of  the  behavioral  school,  for  instance  the  incre- 
mentalism of  Braybrook  and  Lindbloora,  or  the  discussion  of  action 
programs  by  Marris  and  Rein.  Day  shov/s  analytically  that  for  a 
relatively  stable  environment,  the  rules  of  thumb  proposed  by  the 
behavioral  school  as  descriptive  of  the  real-world  manager  converge 
to  the  equimarginal  principles  of  the  synoptic  rational  model.  At 
once,  the  manager  who  learns  from  his  mistakes  approximates  to  the 
economic  man.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  no  real  issue  of  incre- 
mentalism versus  rational  or  optimizing  behavior,  as  Cuba  supposes. 


In  conclusion,  we  might  make  the  following  point.  The  deficiencies 
in  current  American  education  do  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  related 
to  supposed  methodological  shortcoming  of  educational  research. 

They  seem  related  to  a much  more  serious  problem--the  absence  of 
a comprehensive  theory  of  e<{ucational  change.  Such  a theory,  for 
instance,  would  provide  prescriptions  to  solve  the  installation  pro- 
blem we  noted  above.  A comprehensive  theory  cannot  exist  apart 
from  research.  But  research  methods  can  obviously  exist  apart  from 
such  a theory.  Whether  anyone  would  sensibly  pursue  such  empiricism 
in  the  absence  of  theory  is  a good  question.  In  sum,  the  problems  are 
sociological,  not  methodological.  The  problems  are  more  serious 
than  Cuba  realizes,  because  it  is  easier  to  refine  research  methods 
than  to  generate  a (presently  non-existent)  sociological  theory. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  PROGRAM  CHANGE  AND 
RESEARCH  DESIGN 

Prepared  for  Interstate  Project  for 
Plaaaiag  and  Program  Consolidation 

by  Gordon  Welty 

At  the  July  29,  1969  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Project  in  Salt  I>ake 
City,  the  question  was  raised  whether  it  was  possible  to  modify  a 
program  within  the  constraints  of  experimental  design.  Of  crucial 
importance  is  the  realization  that  research  is  a social  activity.  This 
does  not  make  research  less  rigorous,  only  more  complex.  The 
following  annotated  bibliography  addresses  itself  to  this  problem, 

1.  Bellman,  Richard  "l)ynamic  Programming:  A Reluctant  Theory” 
in  New  Methods  of  Thought  and  Procedure  ed.  F.  Zwicky  and 
A.G,  Wilson  (N,  Y, : Springer  Verlag,  1967)  pp.  99-122.  Bellman 
presents  a non-technical  discussion  of  the  history  and  significance 
of  the  theory  of  dynamic  programming.  He  is  one  of  the  theory's 
founders;  it  is  a computer  theory  of  multistage  decision  pro- 
cesses, 

2,  Bellman,  R.  Adaptive  Control  Processes  (Princeton:  Princeton 
U,  P.  1961).  A more  technical  discussion  of  the  theory  of  dynamic 
programming  and  its  applications. 


3.  Box,  George  E.P*  andN*R*  Draper  Evolutionary  Operation 

(N*  Y* : Wiley,  1969).  A systematic  discussion  of  Box's  statistical 
theory  of  "response  surfaces"  and  their  exploration.  This  is  an 
analysis  of  the  various  ways  one  can  improve  a process  while  it 
is  in  a research  design. 

4*  Lewin,  Kurt  "Frontiers  in  Group  Dynamics"  Human  Relations 
(1947)  pp,  5-41,  143-153.  Available  as  Bobbs-Merrill  Reprint 
#S-170.  Especially  in  Part  II,  this  discussion  jy  one  of  the 
founders  of  "field  theory"  in  psychology  discusses  social  systems 
where  process  varies.  This  is  particularly  relevant  to  social 
action  programs,  where  process  (treatment)  is  modified  to  im- 
prove the  program. 

5*  Lewin,  K*  Field  Theory  in  Social  Science  (N«Y«  Harper's  Torch- 
book)  ed.  D.  Cartwright.  Chapter  8 includes  Cartwright's  edited 
version  of  "Frontiers  of  Group  Dynamics,  II"  with  illustrative 
materials  from  Lewin's  other  works, 

6*  Lewin,  K*  "The  Conflict  between  Aristotelian  and  Galileian  Modes 
of  Thought  in  Contemporary  Psychology"  Journal  of  General 
Psychology  (1931)  pp,  141-177,  Available  as  Chapter  I of  Lewin's 
A Dynamic  Theory  of  Personality  (N,Y,:  McGraw-Hill,  1935)  ed. 
D.  Adams  and  K,  Zener,  pp.  1-42*  This  is  an  earlier  and  more 
philosophical  discussion  of  field  theory.  It  includes  under  the 
section  "Dynamics,"  pp.  27-42,  a discussion  of  "process 
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differential”  and  the  necessity  of  imbedding  a process  in  a field 
c ^ social  action* 

7*  Mead,  George  Herbert  Mind,  Self,  and  Society  (Chicago:  U. 

Chicago  Press,  1934)  ed«  C«W«  Morris.  This  work,  by  the  noted 
. American  pragmatisl^  recognizes  throughout  the  need  to  treat 
research  as  a social  process* 

8*  Welty,  Gordon  "Experimental  Designs  and  Applied  Research” 
California  Journal  of  Educational  Research  (1969)  pp.  40-44* 

This  paper  (appended)  discusses  the  Guba-Stufflebeam  contention 
that  research  designs  are  incompatible  with  program  improvement. 
An  indirect  proof  is  sketched,  which  shows  that  the  Guba-Stuffle- 
beam position  is  false* 

31  July  1969. 
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HOW  V*I.C*A.  MOTIVATES  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS^ 


Vera  M.  Thyberg 


Dressmaking  Teacher  and  V*I*C,A,  Advisor 
The  Lewis  A,  Wilson  Technological  Center 
3rd  Supervisory  District 
Dix  Hills,  N*  Y* 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss 

1*  Aim  of  Vocational  Education 

2*  Need  for  developing  leadership 
qualities  ' 

3*  Lack  of  opportunities  in  Academic 
atmosphere 

4*  How  V*I*C*A*  fills  gap 
‘3.  Role  teachers  play 


^Presentation  made  at  the  A*V,A,  Convention  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  December  6,  I969. 


Distinguished  Guests,  Administrators  and  Teachers  - 
I would  like  to  quote  from  the  front  cover  of  the 
V.I.G.A.  Journal  of  Octoher/Novemher  1969, 

“V.t.C.A,  Youth  are  preparing  to  accept 
the  challenges  of  a Technological  era. 

An  era  of  boundj^s  opportunities  for 
^J:h''rr»»g''*tm^raid  to  use  the?i^^s«s^Tis^aco^ 

well  as  their  minds  a.nd  desires  to  achieve 
competence  ii\  responsible  and  rewarding 
skilled  careers.” 

This  idea  is  not  new  - — for  occupational  teachers  from 
the  genesis  of  our  profession  laid  claim  to  this  goal.  Within 
the  limited  framewodk  of  this  narrow  point  of  view  we  are 
right.  But  can  I challenge  you  by  saying  that  it  wasn^t  ^ 
until  May  I965  that  this  goal  in  its  broadest  sense  was 
attainable.  WhyJ  You  askV  In  May  I965  the  Vocational 
Industrial  Clubs  of  America  was  founded.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  this  National  Organization  for  our  students  we  began 
to  fill  the  serious  void  in  our  total  educational  plan. 
Occupational  students,  frequently  considered  "social  outca.sts” 
of  their  aca.demic  home  school,  and  perhaps  economically  dis- 
advantaged, are  unable  to  compete  for  leadership  positions. 
St.ident  Governrrier;ts,  Hi  Y's,  Honor  Societies,  Theatre  Groups 
and  maj'jy  typically  academic  clubs  are  out  of  their  reach. 

We  could  enumerate  many  reasons  for  this,  but  X think  the 
most  important  is  the  shared  time  aspects  of  their  educational 
clay.  Away  from  their  home  schools  for  half  the  da.y,  they 
become  a kind  of  half  citizen,  unable  to  attain  the 
"popularity”  necessary  to  be  elected  to  leadership  positions. 


Yet  isn’t  this  an  important  aspect  of  their  total  education? 
Throughout  our  History,  tradesmen  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
our  social  and  economic  growth.  They  were  leaders  of  men.  Our 
students,  with  their  soiled  hands,  will  be  and  are  far  qloser  to 
the  heart  beat  of  America.  They  understand  the  yearnings  and 
aspirations  of  their  peers. 

We  must,  therefore,  provide  the  opportunity  for  leader- 
ship training,  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  democratic  pro- 
cedure. We  must  produce  students  able  to  weigh  alternatives, 
able  to  speak  out  unhesitatingly  for  their  convictions.  Our 
students  upon  reaching  adulthood,  need  not  be  just  another 
member  of  the  great  "silent  majority." 

We  can  provide  this  opportunity  for  leadership  training 
through  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America.  Here, 
bound  by  mutual  interests  and  concrete  vocational  goals,  our 
students  can  experience  the  satisfaction  of  belonging  to  the 
group.  They  can  cultivate  leadership  skills  and  know  the 
thrill  of  being  leaders  and  members  of  Society.  Opportunities 
present  themselves  to  assume  responsibilities,  be  it  a club 
officer  or  an  active  voting  member.  These  are  important  experiences 

Since  the  establishment  of  a V.I.C.A.  Chapter  at  Wilson 
Tech,  I have  wa.tched  students  come  out  of  obscurity  and  mature 
into  seasoned  teenage  leaders.  These  same  unpolished  students 
developed  to  the  extent  that  they  became  speakers  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  our  new  buildings,  took  part  in 


fashion  Shows,  dances  and  club  meetings.  Frequently  these 
functions  were  attended  by  School  Superintendents,  Administrators, 
Clergy,  Politicians,  Advisory  Board  members  and  Faculty.  Pride 
In  their  achievements  left  few  adult  eyes  diy. 

In  all  my  teaching  career,  I can  point  to  no  one  single 
activity  which  contributed  so  substantially  to  the  rounding 
out  of  our  students.  Four  of  these  students  have  accompanied 
me  to  this  Convention. 

Talk  with  them  before  you  leave.  - - The  time  spent  as 
an  Advisor  has  been  personally  rewarding  to  me.  I watched 
V.I.C.A,  membership  grow  In  numbers.  In  poise  and  dignity  • 
watched  them  assume  fiscal  responsibilities,  conduct  member- 
ship drives  and  money  campaigns  and  then  conduct  local 
contests  In  each  trade.  Local  winners  were  then  sent  off 
to  State  competitions,  the  State  Fair  and  finally  I 
accompanied  them  to  the  5th  National  V.I.C.A,  Convention 
at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

I*m  sold  on  V.I.C.A.  The  opportunity  It  provides  for 
students  to  get  a well  rounded  educational  experience,  of 
belonging  to  the  group  and  participating  In  constructive 
extra-curricular  activities.  Is  something  no  occupational 
student  should  be  deprived  of. 

Make  V.I.C.A.  a success  In  your  school.*  Your  Interest 
and  support  Is  essential.  The  rewards  for  your  students 
are  Incaculatable,  and  the  personal  satisfaction  - - deep. 


HOW  PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  INSTITUTES 
FOR  TEACHERS  ARE  IMPROVING  INSTRUCTIO# 

Ame  McCarthy 
Chairman 

Cosmetology  Department 
Sarah  J.  Hale  Vocational  High  School 
Board  of  Education,  City  of  New  York 

We  who  £kre  Involved  In  education,  especially  vocational  education, 
have  always  focused  our  attention,  and  rightly  so  on  'Wetlng  the  needs” 
of  our  students  and  the  needs  of  Industry  for  trained  workers*  In  our 
efforts  to  meet  these  needs  we  constantly  look  hack  at  the  past,  try  to 
adjust  our  courses  to  the  present  and  look  to  the  future  to  seek  out  the 
new  challenges  that  may  he  In  the  making*  We  are  very  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  we  must  plan  ahead  In  order  to  educator  our  students  for  the  expanded 
joh  opportunities  and  competitive  world  economy  they  will  face* 

We  are  definitely  succeeding  In  doing  a good  joh  In  so  far  as  antici- 
pating student  needs  are  concerned  and  we  are  slowly  hut  surely  answering 
the  next  hig  question  which  is,  *What  are  the  needs  of  the  instructor?” 

*te)w  should  these  needs,  which  directly  affect  the  needs  of  today *s  students 
he  realized?”  Progressive  vocational  administrators  have  always  heen 
acutely  aware  of  the  obvious  fact  that  despite  the  extent  of  the  previous 
work  experience  of  the  Instructor  or  how  recent  this  experience  has  heen, 
dally  classroom  teaching,  hy  Its  very  nature  causes  an  Instructor  to  slow 
down  In  the  skills  and  routine  procedures  of  the  particular  craft  they 
teach*  We  know  and  realize  that  the  rut  created  hy  school  routines  tends 
to  dull  the  sensitivity  of  the  teacher  to  Industrial  change  and  to  produce 

^Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts  on  December  6,  I969* 
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a *'coDtpetency  gap”  that  is  reflected  in  the  subject  matter  and  work  skills 
being  taught.  We  must  further  realize  that  the  average  instructor,  who 
is  teaching  full  time  and  in  addition  has  various  non-teaching  duties 
that  occupy  a large  portion  of  school  and  after  school  time,  frequently 
does  not  even  realize  that  the  gap  exists! 

It  has  been  proven  that  the  only  logical  and  successful  way  to 
'^bridge  the  gap”  is  via  the  professional  in-service  institute  which  is 
designed  to  provide  the  intensive  'Ve-education”  teachers  need  to  help 
them  maintain  professional  competence,  ihi  excellent  example  of  how  com- 
petency training  and  up-grading  of  teachers  can  be  achieved  within  a short 
span  of  time  was  demonstrated  several  years  ago  in  New  York  State. 

In  the  early  part  of  196?  the  Department  of  State,  Division  of 
Licensing  Services,  announced  that  the  State  Board  Performance  Examination 
in  Cosmetology  and  Hairdressing  was  being  revised  and  would  include  specific 
new  techniques  which  had  become  popular  within  the  industry.  Cosmetology 
instructors  and  administrators  of  schools  teaching  Cosmetology  were  suddenly 
brought  to  the  realization  that  the  present  cxirriculum  did  not  include 
essential  instructional  content  and  had  lagged  way  behind  the  current 
demands  of  industry. 

Ihe  needs  of  the  teachers  therefore  determined  the  co\n*se  of  study 
content  for  the  1967  Summer  Institute  held  at  the  State  Uiiversity  College 
at  Oswego,  N.Y.  A two  week  intensive  workshop  type  of  institute  served  to 
pinpoint  the  skills  as  well  as  the  related  Information  required  by  the 
teachers  to  adequately  teach  these  new  industrial  skills.  It  provided  them 
with  methods  of  preparing  cxirriculum  materials  and  introduced  new  instructional 
reference  material.  Itost  important  of  all,  the  forty-two  teachers  who  attended 
the  Institute  went  home  highly  motivated  and  with  a new  found  confidence 
in  their  own  ability  to  make  the  necessary  curriculum  changes  which  would 
result  in  improvement  of  instruction. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  his  particiilar  Institute  had  what  may  be  termed 
a built-in  incentive,  evaluation  of  subsequent  institutes  has  shown  that 
experienced  teachers  do  feel  the  need  for  and  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  in-service  Summer  Institutes.  Proof  of  this  desire  on  the 
part  of  teachers  to  acquire  new  shills  and  the  instructional  know-how 
they  need  for  more  effective  teaching  was  made  evident  by  the  large  number 
of  applicants  who  applied  for  acceptance  into  the  last  two  Annual  Institutes. 

A further  indication  of  the  value  of  the  professional  institute  is 
that  it  provided  relevent  teacher  education.  An  institute  program,  organized 
to  Include  identified  specific  objectives  must  be  designed  to  provide  a 
variety  of  activities  such  as  visits  to  industry,  guest  demonstrators, 
workshop  experiences  and  instruction  in  new  trade  content  in  order  to 
provide  the  teacher  with  current  trade  knowledge. 

At  the  Institute  that  was  conducted  last  year,  for  instance,  a whole 
new  area  of  eng>loyment  possibilities,  hitherto  unknow:  io  the  teachers  in 
attendance,  was  revealed.  A field  trip  to  a large  firm  which  specializes 
in  'beauty  salon  concessions"  on  a national  and  international  level,  made 
known  the  fact  that  einployment  of  licensed  operators  has  entered  the  realm 
of  big  business.  To  understand  the  significance  of  this,  one  must  realize 
that  at  the  local  school  level  placement  services  usually  center  upon  the 
enployment  of  licensed  cosmetology  program  students  in  local  shops.  Kew 
viscas  were  opened  when  the  recent  developments  in  this  area  were  explained 
and  elaborated  upon  by  Mr.  Kenneth,  world  renowned  hair-stylist  and  Vice- 
President  in  charge  of  personnel,  of  the  firm  visited.  To  cite  another 
example,  an  expert  in  the  field  of  'Imlr  weaving"  demonstrated  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute  the  techniques  enployed  in  this  most  recent  and 
lucrative  area  of  the  cosmetic  Industry.  Vfhile  the  members  present  did 
not  actually  *learn"  from  one  demonstration  the  intricate  skill  involved. 
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they  did  gain  sufficient  knowledge  to  enal:)le  them  to  discuss  the  process 
and  to  inform  their  students  how,  when  and  where  the  details  of  learning 
the  highly  specialized  techjilques  involved  In  this  unique  cosmetic 
service  may  he  obtained, 

This  knowledge  will  in  turn  he  incorporated  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously  into  the  teachers  daily  instruction,  thus  adding  to  the 
teachers  professional  and  technical  growth  and  culminating  in  improvement 
of  instruction. 


mt  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  STATE  SUPERVISORS  OF  TRADE 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  TO  SERVE  "PERSONS  OF 
ALL  AGES  IN  ALL  COmTNXTIES  OF  THE  STATE^ 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Briley 


Program  Officer 

Adult  and  Trade  & Industrial  Education 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
Bureau  of  Adult > Vocational  and  Library  Programs 
Office  of  Education,  DHEN 
Washington,  D.C. 


Tour  vice-president  has  given  me  a very  difficult  assignment* 

Several  weeks  ago,  Charlie  Bates  requested  me  to  "bring  you  up-to- 

* 

date  on  the  organization  and  activities  of  particular  concern  to 
State  office  personnel  In  trade  and  Industrial  education*" 

I am  sure  his  topic  was  selected  In  good-faith  and  with  the 
hope  that  much  new  and  vital  Information  would  result.  Well,  I 
would  like  to  think  that  what  I have  to  tell  you  will  be  of  great 
value,  however,  I am  reminded  of  the  story  Governor  Dewey  Bartlett 
told  recently  during  an  address  before  the  National  Research  Con- 
ference In  Oklahoma  City.  I feel  this  story  Is  appropriate  because 
It  will  serve  to  esqtlaln  what  It's  like  to  be  a program  officer  In 
the  Office  of  Education  these  days. 

"One  day,  not  too  long-ago,  two  friends  were  walking  across  one 
of  the  many  large  ranches  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma  when  they  spotted 
a huge  bull  heading  for  them  ata  hlg|i  rate  of  speed*  One  fellow 
climbed  up  a small  tree  while  the  other  found  a hole  to  juo^  Into 

lA  report  of  the  remarks  of  Frank  E,  Briley,  Program  Officer,  Adult 
and  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  Dlvlslca  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  before  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention,  Association 
of  State  Supervisors  of  Trnde  and  Industrial  Education,  on 
December  6,  1969  In  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Just  as  the  hot  breath  of  the  bull  passed  over  him.  The  man  jumped 
* 

out  of  the  hole  and  then  back  in  as  the  bull  passed  over  him  a 
second  time.  This  well  timed  and  exciting  act  took  place  several  times 
The  loan  in  the  tree  shouted,  "You  better  stay  in  the  hole  • stay  in  the 
hole  or  you  are  going  to  get  killed."  Now,  the  guy, in  the  hole  shouted 
'^ind  your  own  business  there  Is  a rattlesnake  in  the  hole." 

My  friends,  this  is  much  like  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  in  Washington  these  days  as  we  endeavor  to  gear*up  to 
provide  the  leadeifship  needed  for  Implementing  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  in  the  face  of  the  administrations 
hold*the*line  on  funding  during  the  foreseeable  future. 

1 am  not  here  this  morning  to  create  Images  of  despair  or 
pessimism  in  your  minds  because  this  would  not  be  "telling  it  like 
it  is."  There  are  a number  of  good  reasons  why  vocational  educators 
should  be  optismistic  about  the  future  and  this  applies  especially 
to  those  of  us  who  are  associated  with  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 
Along  with  our  expanding  enrollments  and  increasing  responsibilities 
there  are  many  new  opportunities  for  Trade  and  3hidus trial  Educators  to 
serve  "persons  of  all  Ages  in  all  communities  of  the  State." 

In  historical  perspective,  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 

t 

of  1968  provide  the  kind  of  flexibility  in  vocational  education  that 
many  leaders  in  this  field  have  advocated  over  4:he  years.  The  struggle 


\ 
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by  enlightened  educators  \4hlch  began  many  years  ago,  even  before  the 
Smith -Hughes  Act  of  1917,  and  the  seemingly  unobtainable  goals  reached 
since  the  Act,  have  culminated  In  a very  broad  and  a very  basic  voca- 
tional education  act  for  these  times.  Our  task  now,  whether  we  work 
at  the  National,  State  or  local  level.  Is  to  make  this  new  legislation 
functional  or  meaningful  In  terms  of  improving  the  performance  of  all 
people  In  all  c(»Dmunltles  who  may  benefit. 

X wish  to  point  out  a very  Important  fact  about  the  present  law. 

You  are  In  very  excellent  company  when  you  support  the  purposes  of  the 

♦ 

present  legislation,  because  your  congressman  believes  In  It.  There 
was  not  a single  vote  In  opposition  to  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968,  (P.L.  90-576)  when  they  came  before  the  House  and  the  Senate 
for  final  vote.  Few  pieces  of  legislation  get  this  kind  of  total 
support. 

X am  sure  all  of  you  gathered  here  this  morning  are  well  aware  of 

the  various  parts  and  sections  of  the  Vocational  Education  Am^dments 

of  1968;  therefore,  you  are  also  aware  that  the  words  **Irade  and 

Industrial  Education"  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  thirty-five  pages 

of  the  legislation  - (P.L.  90-576)  except  where  It  Is  mentioned  In 

reference  to  currlcultim  development  In  Part  1.  This  apparent  omission 

came  as  a shock  to  those  of  us  who  have  traditionally  expected  our 

special  occupational  area  to  be  presented  In  large  print  as  It  was  In 
♦ 

the  legislation  of  earlier  years. 


Although  the  1968  Amendments  replace  most  of  the  existing 
legislation  in  the  field  of  vocational  education,  trade  and 
industrial  education  has  not  been  left  out*  Perhaps  if  you 
have  not  done  so,  it  would  prove  quite  enlightening  to  take 
a long  hard  look  and  discover  that, Indeed,  trade  and  industrial 
education  is  there—on  almost  every  page* 

For  those  of  you  who  enjoy  interesting  exercises,  I recommend 
that  you  read  the  Act  and  replace  the  words  "vocational  education" 
with  "trade  and  industrial  education*"  In  fact,  1 urgently  recom- 
mend such  an  exercise  since  it  would  provide  you  with  a better 
understanding  of  your responsibilities  and  opportunities  during  the 
years  ahead  and  boost your  ego  as  well* 

Hany  of  you  understand  why  1 say  this  since,  during  the  past 
few  months,  you  have  been  involved  in  accessing  the  human  and 

I 

industrial  needs  in  your  respective  States  and  preparing  the  State 
Plan  for  Vocational  Education*  Because  of  this  effort,  you  are, 
perhaps  more  cognizant  of  the  expanding  emphasis  on  serving  people 
and  of  methods  for  accomplishing  this  task  through  improved  trade 
and  industrial  education  programs* 

Before  we  consider  the  new  opportunities  for  service  through 

/ 

*improved  trade  and  industrial  education  it  would  be  useful  to 
indicate  the  scope  or  the  extent  of  the  present  services* 

According  to  a recent  report  released  by  tf*S*  Education 
Commissioner, 


James  £«  Allen,  Jr.,  'hnore  than  18,  000  schools  In  the  United  States 
provided  vocational  education  courses  to  approximately  7.5  million 
youth  and  adults  during  the  school  year  ending  June  1968.  This  number 
Is  expected  to  Increase  to  9.2  million  persons  during  the  1969-70 
school  year." 

**Xhe  1968  enrollments  Increased  7.6  percent  over  the  previous 
year  as  the  Nation  Invested  more  than  one  billion  dollars  of  Federal, 
StatE^  and  local  funds  In  vocational  education*  State  and  local 
go\ernments  provided  about  78  percent  of  the  total."  The  Commissioner 
took  note  of  the  steady  increase  In  vocational-technical  education 
enrollments  since  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  He 
Is  also  expecting  a significant  acceleration  In  enrollments  ^en  the 
1968  Amendments  are  funded* 

The  level  of  funding  for  vocational  education  during  1968  was 
approximately  $1*2  billion,  some  $186  million  more  than  In  1967*  State 
and  local  funds  accounted  for  $927*7  million  of  the  total*  , , 

Enrollments  rose  8*9  percent  for  secondary  vocational  education 
and  18*4  percent  at  the  post-secondary  education  level* 

Of  the  7*5  million  youth  and  adults  enrolled  In  vocational  and 
technical  education  previously  mentioned,  1*62  million  of  this  number 
were  enrolled  In  the  96  occupational  categories  comprising  trade  and 


Industrial  education* 
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The  enrollment  in  trade  and  Industrial  education  rose  9*2 
percent  In  1968  over  the  1967  enrollments*  This  vas  1.6  percent 
above  the  7.6  percent  rise  for  all  vocational  education*  Thirty- 
nine  States  Indicated  Increases  In  their  trade  and  Industrial 
education  enrollments*  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  here  that 
In  1968j  21*6  percent  of  the  total  vocational  education  enroll- 
ments mere  In  these  programs* 

During  1968  there  vere  approximately  48j000  teachers  serving 
the  1*62  million  persons  enrolled  In  trade  and  Industrial  educa- 
tion programs*  This  figure  constitutes  about  33  percent  of  the 

total  number  of  all  the  vocational  teachers  reported*  In  order 

1 

to  serve  the  Increasing  enrollment,  there  Is  a need  for  more 
teachers  at  all  levels* 

At  this  point,  I would  llKe  to  bring  you  up-to-date  on  the 
areas  of  adult,  apprenticeship,  and  persons  with  special  needs 
served  through  trade  and  Industrial  education  programs*  During 
1968  there  were  over  one  million  adults  enrolled  In  more  than  90 
broad  trade  and  Industrial  occupations*  Over  900,000  of  these 
adults  were  receiving  supplementary  training  while  over  100,000 
were  In  preparatory  programs* 

The  apprenticeship  enrollments  reached  over  141,000*  Five 
States:  Florida,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Mew  York,  and  Ohio  each 
reported  that  more  than  10,000  apprentices,  received  related 
training*  Apprentices  were  being  served  In  89  trades  and  In  43 
States,  the  District  of  Coltimbla,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 


Puerto  Rico*  The  five  trades  of  Carpentry,  Electricity,  Metal 
working.  Machinist,  and  Plumbing  and  Pipefitting  each  bad  enroll* 
ments  of  over  8,000  apprentices* 

The  records  indicate  that  much  is  being  done  to  serve  persons 
having  special  needs*  Consistently  over  the  years,  the  trade  and 
industrial  education  programs  have  provided  unique  occupational 
training  for  disadvantaged  persons*  Although  we  are  far  from  our 
goal,  the  records  indicate  that  more  than  30,000  people  in  the 
Special  Meeds  category  were  enrolled  in  trade  and  industrial  edu* 
cation  programs  during  the  fiscal  year  1968* 

A glance  at  the  statistics  in  trade  and  industrial  education 
should  provide  us  with  a feeling  of  confidence  as  we  look  toward 
the  future  and  chart  our  course  of  service  to  youth  and  adults* 

In  developing  future  plans,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  emphasize  the  local  level*  This  focus  is  the  spirt  of 
the  new  legislation,  and . therefore,  a primary  objective  of  the 
State  Plan*  We  must  begin  by  collecting  information  about  the 
people  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas  relative  to  their  employment 
needs*  The  accurate  accessment  of  this  data  at  the  local  level 
and  its  incorporation  into  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education 
would  provide  the  direction  needed  in  all  of  the  occupations  we 
now  include  in  the  trade  and  industrial  education  category* 

In  order  to  be  more  effective  at  the  State  and  Iccal  levels, 
some  reorganization  is  taking  place  at  the  Mational  level*  Significant 
organizational  changes  which  may  be  of  interest  to  persons  in  trade 
and  industrial  education  are  being  planned*  In  a news  release  dated 


August  22,  1969,  Dr*  James  £,  Allen,  Jr*,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  and  U*S*  Commissioner  of  Education,  outlined  *^ome  organ!* 
satlonal  changes  that  will  soon  be  In  effect  within  the  Office  of 
Education**'  In  this  release,  the  Commissioner  stated,  "The  primary 
objective  of  the  Office  of  Education  Is  to  Increase  the  capabilities 
of  State  and  local  education  agencies,  colleges  and  universities  for  .. 
is^rovlng  the  quality  of  their  programs  and  services  to  the  children 
and  youth  of  America*  The  changes  In  organization  and  executive 
responsibilities  are  designed  to  help  the  Office  better  achieve  this 
objective**' 

*'0f  special  Importance,  Is  the  coordination  provided  under  the 
new  organization  for  the  development  of  more  effective  leadership  by 
the  Office  In  research,  planning,  and  evaluation*  Under  this  arrange- 
ment It  will  be  possible  to  focus  the  work  of  these  units  more  sharply 
on  the  problems  of  American  education*  Special  efforts  wllll)e  made 
to  encourage  more  effective  linkages  within  the  educational  system 
among  the  processes  of  research,  development,  evaluation,  demonstration, 
and  dissemination  as  a means  of  accelerating  the  widespread  application 
of  Improved  methods  and  practices*" 

One  of  the  ways  to  accomplish  this  activity,  \dilch  would  be  of 
particular  Interest  to  State  Supervisors  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Is  the  organization  of  a (HEt^ Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational,  and  Technical 
Education*  When  organized,  **  a new  Deputy  Comnlss loner  for  School  Systems 


*■ 


h9* 

vill  be  responsible  for  coordination  of  Federal  progsns  oT  assistance 
to  local  school  system*  He  v;ill  provide  general  direction 
administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  E*1ucation, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  and  a (HEW) 

Adult  and  Vocational  and  Technical  Education*'*  I feel 

this  process  of  restructing  will  continue  for  sometime  as  v/e  gear- 

up  to  solve  the  problems  in  education  that  face  this  Nation* 

It  is  quite  reasonable  to  believe  that  until  more  futn^s  are 
provided  for  the  purposes  of  vocational  education*  not  much  can  be  done 
to  increase  the  number  of  professionals  serving  in  occupat*®"^^  areas 
at  the  Federal  level*  However,  until  a more  con^lete 
takes  place,  supported  with  the  necessary  funds,  leadership  trade 
and  industrial  education  will  continue  on  the  basis  of  its  present 
strength  in  the  Headquarters  and  in,  the  nine  Regional  Offi'  ®®*  because 
of  the  personnel  shortage,  the  present  Federal  office  staf^"  devote 
only  about  half* time  to  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  sin'^®  time  must 
also  be  devoted  to  other  Important  problems  related  to  vocational 
education. 

As  a short-run  measure,  plans  have  been  formulated  to  provide  for 

r*  * 

the  use  of  consultants  in  trade  and  industrial  education  well  as  in 
other  occupational  areas;  hotrever,  budgetary  restrictions  made 

this  difficult.  Renewed  efforts  will  be  made  djuring  the  n*^5!t  few  months 
to  get  additional  support  at  the  Federal  level. for  trade  industrial 
education  through  the  use  of  consultants* 
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X wish  to  emphasize  that  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational 
education  Is  of  Increasing  concern  to  the  leadership  In  the  Office  of 
Education.  Because  of  this  concern,  much  may  be  done  to  bring  about  a 
more  equitable  balance  between  the  emphasis  on  people  without  letting  up 
on  the  expanding  needs  for  the  occupational  specialists  which  are  required 
for  future  program  development  at  all  levels. 

No  matter  what  reorganlzatlonal  patterns  evolve  at.. the  Federal, 

State,  and  local  levels  the  need  for  more  skilled  craftsmen  and 

technicians  will  continue  to  exist.  Therefore,  one  may  find  that 

* 

regardless  of  his  professional  title,  there  will  be  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  work  with  the  leaders  .In  Indtistry,  business,  and  unions, 
thus,  meeting  not  only  the  needs  of  the  people,  but  the  needs  of  the 
industrial  consminlty  as  well. 

Ky  recent  contacts  with  leaders  In  Industry,  business,  and  labor 
indicate  that  they  are  vitally  Interested  In  supporting  vocational 
education.  3Cndustry  today,  more  than  In  the  past,  needs  skll^d 
craftsmen  and  technicians  alox^  with  well  trained  support  personnel. 
Industrial  leaders  are  asking  vocational  schools  to  supply  better  auto 
mechanics,  brick  masons,  carpenters,  plumbers,  electricians,  etc..  In 
greater  numbers.  From  my  recent  experiences,  X feel  confident  that 
there  has  never  been  a period  when  vocational  educators  haVe  had  so 
many  friends  who  seem  willing  and  eager  to  cooperate. 
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It  Is  tay  opinion  that  each  o£  us  here  today  have  a new  and 
challenging  opportunity  under  the  more  flexible  legislation  to  turn 
our  attention  to  Improving  the  attitudes  and  misconceptions  which 
people  have  about  vocational  education.  X would  like  to  emphasize 
a statement  from  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education: 


**Xhe  Violence  that  x^racks  our  cities  has  Its  roots  In 
unemployment  and  unequal  opportunity.  Those  who  have 
no  jobs  in  an  affluent  community  lash  out  In  anger 
and  frustration.  Young  men  and  women  who  cannot 
qualify  for  decent  jobs  distrust  the  society  which 
reared  them.  Dissidents  speak  with  the  voice  of 
rebellion;  canqpus  and  Inner-city  revolt  reaches 
into  our  schools.  0u£  Katlon  seeths." 

The  Report  goes  on  the  State: 

”At  the  very  heart  of  our  problem  is  a National  atti- 
tude that  says  vocational  education  Is  designed  for 
somebody  else's  children.  This  attitude  Is  shared  by 
businessmen,  labor  leaders,  administrators,  teachers 
parents,  and  students.  We  are  all  guilty.  We  have 
promoted  the  Idea  that  only  good  education  Is  an  ed- 
ucation capped  by  four  years  of  college.  /This  Idea, 
transmitted  by  our  values,  our  aspirations  and. our 
silent  support  Is  snobbish,  undemocratic  and  a 
revelation  of  schools  fall  so  many  students." 

X sometimes  wonder  how  long  It  would  take  to  change  negative 
attitudes  toward  vocational  education?  Xt  may  be  time  well  spent 

to  begin  In  your  own  State,  developing  plans  which  would  change 

/ 

the  national  attitude  toward  vocational  education.  The  formulation 
of  such  plans  would  bring  support  from  various*  sources . 
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Professor  Lieberthal  of  the  University  of  Illinois  suggested 
some  of  these  sources  In  an  article  in  the  AVA  Journal  a few  months 
ago  when  he  said: 

**Hie  problem  requires  political  solutions;  that  is^ 
the  ability  of  vocational  educators  to  convince 
political  decision-makers  that  anything  less  than 
vocational  opportune,  r for  all  is  less  than  enough 
for  the  State  and  Community*'* 

Professor  Lieberthal  is  urging  us  to  communicate  more  effectively 
vith  our  decision-makers*  The  provisions  in  the  new  law  for  the 
establishment  of  National,  State,  and  Local  Advisory  Councils  on 
Vocational  Education,  may  provide  the  important  tool  needed  not 
only  for  changing  toward  education  for  work  in  our  society,  but 
also  for  reaching  the  decision-makers*  I suggest  that  you  keep 
the  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  in  your  State  informed  about 
the  many  fine  e:cisting  programs  of  trade  and  industrial  education 
and  the  need  for  expansion* 

Vhen  it  comes  to  changing  attitudes,  we  should  begin* at  the 
local  level  with  the  vocational  teacher*  How  well  is  he  sold  on 
vocational  education?  How  professional  is  he?  Does  he  communi- 
cate effectively  with  industry,  business,  and  labor  leaders?  What 

1* 

is  his  image  in  day  to  day  activities  as  a teacher  and  a member  of 
a faculty?  Last,  but  by'no  means  least,  does  he,  as  a trade  and 
industrial  educator,  involve  himself  in  the  VICA  Youth  Club  activ- 
ities? 

* 

Tod?'*,  when  so  much  attention  is  focussed  on  youth,  we  need 
to  work  more  closely  with  our  vocational  youth  organizations  as  a 
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pare  of  the  regular  vocational  programs  to  promote  positive  changes 
in  attitudes  in  our  schools  and  other  segments  of  our  communities « 

If  you  are  not  promoting  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America,  you  are  missing  a new  opportun;  ty  to  ad^.  education  to 
training  in  the  vocational  and  technical  skills  and  to  help  youth  to 
help  each  other  in  developing  character  and  leadership  abilities* 

We  must  recognize  the  great  potential  this  youth  organization  has 
for  changing  the  attitudes  not  only  of  youth,  but  also  those  of 
parents,  teachers,  business  leaders,  industrihlists,  and  labor 
leaders  throughout  the  Nation*  As  we  think  of  ways  and  means  to 
involve  youth  in  helping  us  to  change  attitudes,  we  should  consider 
their  desire  to  participate  . in  the  world  of  work* 

There  are  new  opportunities  for  trade  and  industrial  educators 
to  expand  the  existing  highly  successful  industrial  cooperative 
training  programs*  Part  G of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  provides  for  additional  funding  and  improved  programs  not  avail- 
able under  Part  B of  the  Act*  Xt  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  be- 
cause of  the  liberal  provisions  under  both  parts,  a larger  enrollment 
and  a higher  quality  ICT  program  can  be  developed  * The  cooperative 

ft 

vocational  education  programs,  if  well  planned  and  organized,  provide 

/ 

the  "relevance**  in  vocational  education  that  makes  school  meaningful 
for  many  of  our  youth*.  In  my  opinion,  a good  cooperative  vocational 
education  program  that  includes  the  concept  of  **leam  while  you  earn** 
'provides  an  effective  technique  for  closing  the  ''generation  gap"  for 
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it  allows  youth  to  communicate  with  the  “real  world"  where  honest 
work  builds  character* 

Whether  we  are  endeavoring  to  change  attitudes,  Improve 
existing  programs,  or  reach  out  in  new  directions  we  must  have 
qualified  people  on  which  to  depend*  I do  not  remember  a time 
when  we  have  had  a sufficient  number  of  qualified  staffs  in  trade 
and  industrial  education*  In  the  State  reports,  there  are  contin- 
uous references  to  this  problem  of  teacher  deficit*  Today,  we  have 

a new  opportunity  to  alleviate  this  long-standing  problem  through 

♦ 

the  Education  Professional  Development  Act*  (Public  Law  90-35) 

As  you  may  already  know; 

“The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  improve  the  quality 
of  teaching  and  to  help  meet  critical  shortages  of 
adequately  trained  educational  personnel  by  (1) 
developing  Information  on  the  actual  needs  for 
educational  personnel,  both  present  and  long  range 
(2)  providing  a broad  range  of  high  quality  training 
and  retraining  opportunities,  responsive  to 
changing  manpower  needs;  (3)  attracting  a greater 
number  of  qualified  persons  Into  the  teaching 
profession;  (4)  attracting  persois  who  can  ' 
stimulate  creativity  in  the  arts  and  other  skills 
to  undertake  short-term  or  long-term  assignments 
in  education;  and  (5)  helping  to  make  educational 
personnel  training  programs  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  schools  and  colleges*" 

X suggest  that  we  make  m^lmum  use  of  this  Act  as  we  develop 

plans  to  serve  all  people  in  all. communities  through  vocational 

t 

education*  Thus,  the  critical  need  for  additional  teachers  and 
other  specialized  personnel  so  vital  to  all'  areas  of  trade  and 
idnsutrial  education  may  be  gradually  minimized* 
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Time  will  not  permit  me  to  suggest  all  of  the  opportunities 
we  have  to  improve  trade  and  Industrial  education  under  the 
existing  broad  legislation*  Therefore,  X have  presented  only  a 
few  with  the  hope  that  you  will  add  others*  It  has  not  been  my 
purpose  today  to  look  at  our  problems  but  rather,  to  focus  on  a 
few  of  the  opportunities  we  now  have  to  resolve  many  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  faced  trade  and  industrial  educators  as 

\i 

well  as  all  vocational  educators  for  too  many  years* 

In  the  days  ahead  X urge  you  to  look  diligently  for  new 
opportunities  rather  than  for  problems*  X urge  you  to  look  to 
the  future  with  confidence  as  we  begin,  (in  19  days)  the  exciting 
decade  of  the  70 's*  Remember,  *'today  is  the  first  day  of  the  rest 
of  your  life"  and  X am,  indeed,  pleased  with  the  opportunity  to 

t 

spend  my  time  working  with  all  of  you* 
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The  second  and  final  draft  of  our  manuscript  en- 


titled, Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research  in  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial Education  consisted  of  ninety-seven  (97)  dotible-spaced 
typewritten  pages*  Two-hundred  and  seventeen  (217)  sources 
are  listed  in  the  bibliography  and  reviewed  in  the  manuscript. 
This  second  and  final  draft  is  the  one  that  will  be  ptiblished 
by  The  Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development  in  Vo- 
cational and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio* 

Although  two-hundred  and  seventeen  (217)  sources 
eu:e  indicated  in  the  bibliography,  X dare  say  that  some  three- 
hundred  (300)  to  three-hundred  and  fifty  (350)  abstracts  were 
presented  to  the  authors  for  consideration  in  the  review* 
Special  thcuiiks  is  due  to  Hr*  Clifford  Easton,  HDEA  Fellow  in 
the  Department  of  VocationalHPechnical  Education,  for  his 
assistance  in  reviewing  the  research  studies  and  literature, 
and  provided  the  abstracts* 

The  first  generation  review  of  this  ptblication  was 
written  by  Tuckman  and  Schaefer  and  contained  research  find- 
ings primarily  for  the  years  1962**1966«  The  second  genera- 
tion review  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  findings  and 
research  conducted  from  August  1966  to  April  3.,  1969* 
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Many  of  the  studies  and  research  reports  reviewed 
were  conducted  by  people  in  this  very  room*  It  is  not  our 
intent  in  the  limited  time  available  to  review  studies  and 
mention  names  of  various  researchers*  we  assume  that  you 
will  want  to  obtain  the  full  set  of  reviews  published  by  the 
Center  and  review  in  depth  the  state  of  the  art#  so  to  spea3c* 

We  will  attempt  to  carry  on  a form  of  interplay#  or  dialogue# 
which  may  be  useful  for  your  consideration  for  further  research 
efforts*  we  will  cover  the  major  topics  as  presented  in  the 
review* 

SCHAEFER  - Manpower  Needs  and  Employment  Opportunities 

1*  When  one  attempts  to  assess  the  research  endeavor 
in  the  manpower  needs  area  — especially  an  edu- 
cator, he  is  apt  to  get  embroiled  in  the  dilemma 
between  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  that  of 
employment  opportxinities*  To  this  end,  more  will 
be  said  as  our  report  progresses*  Here,  we  are 
talking  about  employment  opportunities* 

2*  To  the  vocational  educator,  it  is  a must  that  he 


know  something  about  up-to-date  manpower  require- 
ments* This  is  not  saying  he  should  be  an  unquali- 
fied expert*  It  is  saying  that  he  must  have  a 
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source  of  information  as  to  jobs  and  job  trends* 

3*  The  literature  argues  hard  and  long  for  a system 
of  manpov/er  projections  ^ the  establishment  of  a 
data  bank,  and  an  improved  method  of  collecting 
and  disseminating  job  information*  No  adequate 
system  has  yet  been  found* 

4*  For  the  first  time#  it  appears  that  a substantial 
amount  of  work  is  being  done  in  obtaining  enqployee 
characteristics  (educational  and  demographic)  on 
rather  large  samples  (as  brought  about  by  HDTA 
and  other  such  programs)  * 

5*  Youth  still  pose  a special  problem  in  regards  to 
employment  opportunities  and  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  there  are  still 
27*5  million  workers  without  a high  school  diploma* 
6*  Women,  too,  c^une  into  their  fair  share  of  the  em- 
ployment spotlight*  The  lack  of  recruitment  of 
girls  into  T & I programs  is  a topic  needing  study* 
7*  But,  when  it  is  all  said  and  done,  the  united  States 
Department  of  Labor  is  looked  to  for  the  hard  data 
and  studies  related  to  manpower  and  employment* 


PAtTLER  - Curriculum  Development 
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The  rapid  increase  in  post-high  school  occupational 
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programs  has  created  some  asrticulation  problems 
between  them  and  secondeucy  level  programs*  We 
are  in  need  of  studies  that  will  lead  to  articula- 
ted curriculum  development  efforts  involving  the 
secondary  euid  post-secondary  institutions. 

2.  The  research  in  past  years  reflects  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  programs  used  to  provide  vocation- 
al-technical education.  What  now  seems  needed  is 
some  type  of  evaluation  to  determine  which  type 
of  program  is  best,  what  are  the  short  range  and 
long  range  advantages  to  the  student  of  each  type 
of  program*  Evaluative  studies  to  detesnnine  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  various  approaches  seem 
to  be  laching* 

3.  A stu<^  to  deteannine  curriculum  accountability 
seems  to  be  needed  at  this  time.  In  my  travels, 
it  is  seldom  that  X visit  a school  that  has  a cur- 
riculum coordinator  on  the  staff.  We  could  leaam 
a great  deal  from  our  friends  in  the  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  regard- 
ing curriculum  development  and  supervision. 

The  entire  idea  of  perfoarmance  or  behavioral  ob- 
jectives seems  worthy  of  added  research  in  the 
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area  of  T & I education*  What  assistance  can  v;e 
offer  the  shop  teacher  who  must#  if  research  is 
to  be  valuable#  apply  the  findings  on  the  firing 
line? 

SCHAEFER  - Educational  Progremis 

1*  The  myriad  of  occupational  educational  programs  — 
in-school#  retraining#  job  corps#  etc,  — has  led 
to  substantial  confusion#  fragmentation#  and  dupli- 
cation of  efforts*  The  research  thus  far  leaves 
more  unsaid  than  said* 

2,  Attaining  program  objectives  and  stated  goals  is 
still  a game  of  chance  and  we  appear  a long  way 
off  from  implementing  and  testing  models  such  as 
advocated  by  Frank's  (M*I*T*)  Summer  Study  on  Oc- 
cupational and  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
and  Malay's  cluster  conceptional  framework* 

3*  If  educational  programs  are  to  be  concocted  — an 
art  which  seems  rather  successfully  practical  and 
recorded  in  the  literature  by  vocational  practi- 
tioners# more  has  to  be  built  into  the  process  to 
attest  to  their  success*  The  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis appears  to  be  called  for  at  the  conception  of 
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new  program  ideas*  The  work  of  Kaufman#  Corazzini# 
and  others#  has  not  hurt  vocational  education  in 
this  respect  and  must  be  replicated  in  more  situa- 
tions* 

4*  Finally#  educational  program  development  appears 
to  be  caught  in  the  dilemma  of  student  need  orien- 
tation vs*  manpower  needs*  That  is  to  say#  from 
whence  we  start  — the  needs  of  the  htiman  being 
or  the  opportunities  (realistic)  that  are  avail- 
able to  manpower  resources*  As  educators  first# 
and  manpower  delivery  experts  second#  we  ceumot 
let  program  studies  become  too  one-sided  either 
in  quantity  or  quality* 

FAUTLER  “ Instructional  materials  and  Devices 

1*  T & I education  programs#  because  of  the  varied 
nature#  should  be  one  of  the  chief  users  of  in- 
structional materials  and  devices*  Yet#  many  vo- 
cational-technical schools  are  sorely  lacking  such 
audio-visual  hardware  and  software*  What  is  the 


attitude  of  vocational  school  administrators  *.oward 
such  equipment?  Is  their  attitude  consistent  with 
the  availability  of  both  software  and  hardware  in 
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their  schools?  what  is  the  teacher  attitude  to- 
ward audio-visual  equipment?  It  maikes  little 
sense  to  push  A-V  in  teacher  education  programs 
unless  the  equipment  is  available  in  the  local 
schools • 

2«  More  studies,  with  other  media  devices#  should  be 
conducted  along  the  lines  of  the  two-year  assess- 

j 

ment  of  micro-teaching  conducted  by  the  staff  at 

ths  Center  at  Ohio  State*  A wide  remge  of  some  | 

\ 

ten  (10)  s;A>-studies  were  conducted  as  a part  of  | 

J 

the  total  research  effort*  j 

I 

3*  Research  evidence  is  lacking  to  determine  the 

relative  effectiveness  of  the  various  instructional 
materials  and  media  as  related  to  T & I education* 

I 

A number  of  research  studies  such  as  the  micro- 

teaching  assessment#  should  be  conducted  dealing  ! 

with  me<”la  suitable  to  T & I educational  programs* 

1 

SCHAEFER  - Learning  Frocesd^s  and  Teaching  Methods 

1*  A question  cem  be  raised  whether  we  have  learned 
all  there  is  to  about  teaching  methods  emd  learn- 
ing theory*  In  fact#  I sometimes  feel  we  aren’t 
using  half  of  what  we  already  know#  especially  as  | 
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evidenced  hy  college  professors* 

2*  The  literature  indicates  that  studies  dealing 
with  T & I and  leauniing  processes  and  teaching 
methods  are  extremely  limited*  The  work  of  Allen 
in  terms  of  micro-teaching  and  flexible  scheduling 
are  well  known* 

3*  Ziittle  has  been  done  in  the  area  of  attitudinal 
change  although  an  effort  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  ascertaining  the  value  of  directive  vs*  non- 
directive teaching*  Tuckman  and  Brenner  have  led 
in  these  attempts* 


PAtITLER  - Student  Personnel  Services 

1*  The  review  of  research  dealing  with  Student  Person- 
nel Sesrvices  uncovered  many  studies  of  value  to 
T & I education  programs*  Many  of  the  studies 
reported  should  prove  to  be  of  value  to  student 
personnel  service  staff  in  T & I education  programs* 
2*  One  item  of  major  importance  seems  to  be  tlie  fact 
that  the  type  of  work  experiences  industry-bound 
students  are  likely  to  have  is  not  included  in  the 
coianselor's  backgroiand*  However*  rese^u:ch  evidence 
seems  to  b^  ladking  to  indicate  if  such  experiences 
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1. 


2. 


3. 

PAUTLBK  ** 
1. 


make  one  a more  effective  counselor  of  T & I stu- 
dents. Perhaps,  research  efforts  should  be  expanded 
in  this  area  of  endeavor. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

X would  like  to  think  we  know  a good  deal  about 
facilities  and  equipment  since  the  need  for  voca- 
tional school  buildings  is  high  on  our  priority 
list. 

Xf  this  is  the  case#  one  would  not  t>e  surprised 
then#  to  find  a good  deal  of  literature  on  this 
aspect.  And  this  seems  to  he  the  case.  Besides 
the  AVA  Journal#  School  Shop  and  lAVB  have  all 
made  a sincere  attempt  to  disseminate  floor  plans# 
models#  and  equipment  lists.  What  seems  to  be 
lacking  is  a comprehensive  cataloging  of  all  such 
available  materials  and  ideas. 

Far  too  little  actual  research  or  fact  finding 
type  studies  have  been  conducted#  however. 

Administration  and  Supervision 
Evaluation  of  soir^  of  the  leadership  development 
programs  seems  essential  at  this  time.  Much  has 
been  written  on  leadership  development  but  now 


\ 

i 
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seems  the  appropriate  time  to  evaluate  some  of 
the  programs  that  prepare  T & X administrators* 

2*  With  the  projected  growth  in  enrollment  in  voca« 
tional  education,  a good,  hard  assessment  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  T & t administrators 
and  siqpervisors  seems  essential*  what  common 
experiences  both  within  and  outside  of  the  class- 
room are  necessary? 

3*  What  types  of  in-service  programs  should  be  con- 
ducted to  assure  a ready  supply  of  supervisors  and 
administrators  at  tho  local,  state  and  national 
levels? 

4*  To  w'lat  extent  are  internship  and  externship  ex- 
periences available  to  T & X personnel?  Of  what 
value  are  such  experiences? 

SCHABFER  - Teacher  Education 

1*  Teacher  education  is  a topic  close  to  my  heart* 

The  literature  reports  that  forecasts  of  demand 
for  T & X teachers  shows  considerable  consistency* 
Xs  there  a demand  for  teachers  or  do  we  delude  our- 

iIf 

selves  in  thinking  that  we  can  hire  adequate  and 


competent  tradesmen  right  off  the  street? 
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2*  What  states  have  or  are  now  maXing  adecjuate  pro- 
jections and  plans  to  have  an  ample  supply  of 
T & I teachers  by  1975?  What  role  should,  or 
could,  occupational  competency  examinations  play 
in  meetings  (a)  teacher  certification  and  (b)  col- 
lege credit?  Bow  do  we  keep  T & I teachers  up-to- 
date  in  a technological  sense?  Those  are  but  some 
questions  that  haven't  been  studied  nor  answers 
found  for  over  the  many  years « 

SCH2VBFER  - Evaluation 

1*  The  topic  of  evaluation  is  only  now  coming  into 
focus*  As  vocational  educators,  we  have  been  so 
busy  doing  and  carsrying  out,  that  the  end  product 
and  its  value  has  only  been  treated  in  an  off- 
handed manner* 

2*  The  familiar  follow-up  study  method  just  isn't 
enough  to  attest  to  program  success*  This  is  not 
to  say  it  doesn't  have  a place  in  the  evaluative 
process,  but  it  has  been  definitely  over- used 
without  recognizing  its  real  potential  — one  of 
a longitudinal  nature* 

3*  Cost-benefit  studies  have  been  mentioned  earlier 
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and  the  case  study  certainly  should  play  an  in- 
creased role  in  the  evaluative  process*  Regional 
accrediting  and  pilot  projects  have  their  place* 

The  tying  together  ot  behavioral  objectives  with 
evaluation  outc<siies  appears  the  most  promising 
worh  for  the  future* 

'i 

In  closing  r let  me  say  for  A1  Pautler  and  myself  # 
it  has  been  exciting  to  follow  through  with  the  T & I research 
endeavor*  But  the  hard*  cold  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
your  job  — the  researchers  in  our  field  — is  far  from  being 


done* 


THE  TEACHER  IHSTITUTE 


A FROJECnOH  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  *70*S  ^ 


Donald  V.  Brown 
Asaoclate  Professor 
Director^  Teacher  Institute 
The  University  of  Tennessee 


This  paper  Is  addressed  to  the  preparation  and  Inservlce  training  of 
technical  and  industrial  teachers  through  a coinbinatlon  of  Industry  and 
university  facilities^  equipment  and  personnel.  The  project  et  Oak  Ridge, 
entitled  Training  and  Technology  (TAT),  has  two  major  program  components: 

A.  Worker  training  of  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  in  six 

vocational  fields  (T  & l). 

B.  The  Teacher  Institute,  designed  for: 

1.  Preparation  of  protective  technical  and  T & I teachers 
in  a ladder  of  careers  approach. 

2.  Inservlce  training  of  technical  and  T & I teachers* 

3.  Graduate  leadership  Internship  training. 

This  industry-university  partnership,  TAT,  began  in  the  summer  of  I966 
as  a research  Ingpleiiientatlon  Inservlce  Technical  and  Industrial  Teacher 
Program,  supported  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  U*S*  Office  of  Education 
(BR  6-2329)*  The  initial  program,  administered  by  Oak  Ridge.  Associated 
Universities  (ORAU)  an  official  cooperative  training  arm  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  brought  together  the  vital  atomic  age  tools  and  equipment, 
expertise  of  the  industrial  technology  and  university  teacher  educators. 

How  the  three  years  of  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  U*S.  Office  of 
Education  (USOE),  the  U*S*  Department  of  I*abor,  the  Atomic  Energy  Coinnlsslon 
(AEC),  Union  Carbide  Corporation  (UCC),  and  the  Ihilverslty  of  Tennessee  (U-T) 
demonstrate  that  the  results  of  research  activities  actually  can  be  put  into 
practice  in  a viable  manner  to  provide  in  vocational  teacher  training  new 
dimensions  in  pre-service,  Inservlce  teacher  and  graduate  leadership  e<^ca- 
tlon  programs.  During  the  past  academic  year,  the  University  of  Tennessee 
negotlcded  a separate  Interagency  agreement  with  the  AEC  and  now  administers 
the  Teacher  Institute  Independently  of  ORAU  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  TAT,  shown 
in  the  fom  of  a scroll,  is  symbolic  of  the  conceptual  aspect  of  the  program— 
Ebqperlmentatlon  and  Demonstration.  Kegatlve  aspects  of  the  experiment  and 
evolving  are  rolled  up  as  new  ejects  are  unfurled. 


^Presentation  made  at  the  AVA  Convention  in  Boston, 
December  8,  1969*  f 
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A.  THE  WORKER  TRAHnONG  HtOCSAM 


IXarlng  the  first  two  years  of  TAT,  the  Worker  Training  Program  recsrults 
were  systematically  selected  for  maximum  potential  as  technical  employees. 

In  reality,  the  cream  of  the  crop  from  among  the  applicants  were  selected 
for  training. 

Beginning  In  June  1968,  however,  a new  concept  In  recruitment  and  train* 
Ing  evolved  axid  thence  the  worker  trcdnees  have  been  recruited  from  among  the 
Appalachian  disadvantaged,  l.e.,  with  incomes  helow  the  poverty  line,  lacking 
suitable  employment  and  one  of  the  following  criteria:  under  22  or. over  43 

years,  mentber  of  a minority  group,  school  drop  out,  or  handicapped.*^ 

The  TAT  worker  trcdnlng  personnel,  consisting  of  k2^f^  non  white,  64^ 
high  school  drop  outs,  4^  physically  handicapped,  etc..  Indicate  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Who  Involvement  In  vocational  education.  This  paper  mentions  the 
worker  training  program  because  of  the  mingling  and  close  association  between 
the  personnel  In  both  programs.  The  sharing  of  Identical  machines,  laboratory 
equipment,  classrooms,  etc.,  the  rapport  established  among  these  Individuals 
cannot  and  Indeed  sho^□.d  not,  be  Ignored.  Also,  the  manifold  opportunities 
for  an  Informal  micro-teaching  situation  between  pi^spectlve  teachers  and  the 
worker  trainees  have  been  evident  during  the  past  year.  These  brief, 
unstructured  teaching-learning  experiences  have  become  recognized  as  one  of 
the  prime  exemplary  functions  of  the  teacher  preparation.  Without  the  Worker 
Training  Program  for  the  disadvantaged  this  micro-teaching  function  would  not 
be  feasible.  The  training  of  vocational-technical  (voc.-tech.)  teachers 
alternately  and  In  direct  coniblnatlon  with  training  about  l80  disadvantaged 
workers  In  an  Industrial  environment  with  Industry  Inatzuctors  has  created 
a stronger  program  for  both.  It  Is  Indeed  an  exemplary  model  In  vocational- 
technical  education  today. 


B,  TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  PREPARATION 


Teacher  candidates  for  a voc.-tech.  teacher  training  program  may  be, 
and  Indeed  have  been,  recruited  from  various  sources  (see  Figure  2)  such  as: 
Armed  Forces,  Industry,  other  university  depasrtments,  technical  Institutes 
and  high  schools.  At  the  Teacher  Institute,  three  years  of  operation  have 
Indicated  the  high  probability  of  voc.-tech.  teacher  success  of  mature  veterans 
and  retirees  from  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  have  one  to  three  years  of  college 
credit  and  a strong  vocational  or  technical  ejgperlence  background.  In  all 
fairness  It  should  also  be  recognized  that  similar  Individuals  with  Industrial 
e3q>erlence  have  proved  successful  as  teachers  but  such  Individuals  are  at 
present  difficult  to  reciruit  because  of  l)  salary,  level  differences  between 
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Industry  and  education^  2)  pension  rights  of  Industrial  workers  and  3)  recruit 
ment  kxiowledge  and  procedures  are  not  fully  developed*  Our  present  research 
program  at  the  Teacher  Institute  Is  making  extensive  effort  to  develop  recruit 
ment  procedures  for  Industry  employed  proi^ectlve  voc»<>tech«  teachers* 

As  an  exen^lary  model  In  voc.«*tech*  education  the  initial  research  and 
demonstration  design  Incorporated  wide  usage  of  State  Department  of  Education^ 
Industry  and  Ibilverslty  personnel*  One  concept  of  this  design  Involves  the 
joint  assessment  of  prospective  teacher  candidates  before  admittance  to  the 
Teacher  Institute  program  (see  Figure  2).  This  assessment  Is  made  with  the 
realisation  that  the  candidates  may  exit  Into  various  fields  of  endeavor 
ranging  from  the  Industrial  technician  to  an  administrative  position  at 
college  level* 

Realities  of  teacher  supply  and  preparation  for  vocational  and  technical 
teaching  positions  dictate  that  careful  attention  be  paid  to  three  major 
Ingredients:  personal^  technical  and  professional*  These  are  presented  in 
graphic  form  In  Figure  3^  based  a similar  Idea  by  0*  Kelson. 


Personal 


The  ultimate  product  of  the  Teacher  Institute  Is  to  turn  out  voc**tech. 
teach. rs  to  become  conpetltlve3y  successful  In  a career  position  \rtiich  Is 
fruitfully  rewarding  to  the  Individual*  The  selection  and  recruitment  of 
proi^ectlve  voc.-tech*  teachers  requires  certain  |>ersonal  basic  achievements 
such  as  maturity^  ability  to  carry  on  pleasant  Inter-personal  relations^  some 
previous  college  training  and  a strong  work  esg^rlence*  Work  experience 
historically  has  been  recognised  as  essential  to  the  vocational-technical 
teacher  as  academic  preparation  Is  to  the  academic  teacher.  At  the  Teacher 
Institute^  we  believe  that  substantial  skills  and  technological  practice  Is 
tantamount  with  voc.-tech*  teaching  success.  While  many  vocational  teachers 
have  been  noted  for  their  diversity  from  lecture-to-leam  process^  Rogers 
linplles  further  enphasls  In  the  Inter-personal  relations  direction. 

The  teacher  « . . will  be  skilled  In  stimulating  Individual 
and  group  Initiative  In  learning^  skilled  In  facilitating 
discussions  In  depth  of  the  meaning  to  the  student  of  what  Is 
being  learned^  skilled  In  fostering  cgeatlvlty^  skilled  In 
providing  the  resources  for  learning. 

Inter-personal  relations  ability  is  believed  by  this  writer  to  be  a basic 
requirement  for  Teacher  Institute  r<^crults  as  Is  some  previous  successful 
college  enrollment.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  those  c6Uididates  already 
with  some  completed  college  courses  can  better  withstand  the  rigorous  program. 


Rogers,  Carl  R.,  What  of  Education  In  the  Year  2000.  Western  Behavioral 
Science  Xnstltxite^  La  JoUa^  California*  Interpersonal  Relationships: 

U.S.A.  2000. 
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Technology 

The  second  execi|)lax7  ingredient  (see  Figure  3)  lit  the  Teacher  Institute 
is  industrial  technology.  The  developments  in  technology  over  the  past  25 
years  have  made  it  imperative  for  voc.-tech.  teachers  to  become  exposed  to 
the  latest  industrial  machines^  equipment , methods^  and  systems  of  technology. 

In  a study  reported  in  JTune  19o9  of  North  Carolina  employers  by  Fox^  the 
following  recoDBoendatlons  were  made: 

1.  Vocational  educators  need  to  cooperate  with  Industry  in 
its  training  of  skilled  manpower* 

2.  Vocational  education  mrst  provide  more  information  to 
business  and  Industry  regarding  their  purposes  and 
programs.  ^ 

The  Teacher  Institute  has  attempted  precisely  that^  by  combining  the  resources 
such  as:  industrial  laboratories  and  equipment^  the  industrial  instructor 

(engineers^  technicians^  ^oumeyman)>  university  and  state  department  of 
education  personnel.  Whereas  the  regular  T & I teacher  program  is  offered 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  Campus  at  Kioxville^  the  Teacher  Institute 
combines  the  resoiurces  of  a major  Industry  (The  Union  Carbide  Corporation) 
with  teacher  trcdnlng  competencies  of  the  UMverslty  at  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  Y-12  Plant  at  Oak  Ridge*  An  estimated  $7  to  $8  million  in 
machines  and  laboratory  equipment  are  currently  provided^  under  an  inter- 
agency agreement  between  the  AESC^  the  USOE  and  U-T.  The  equipment^  laboratories 
and  classrooms^  housed  in  Building  9709i  a 43^000  square  foot  area  facility^ 
see  Figure  h,  made  available  for  the  TAT  program^  include  modem  technology 
items  such  as;  electrolytic  machining^  tape  controlled  single  and  trl  axial 
mills  and  lathes^  dye  penetrant^  ultrasonic  and  radiography  testing^  metal 
Ineirt  gas^  tungsten  inert  gas  and  plasma  welding.  It  may  be  noted  that  many 
of  these  and  other  items  while  not  available  presently  in  the  average  area 
vocational  school  or  Junior  college  may  in  the  seventies  be  a necessary  part 
of  the  everyday  vocational  program* 

The  technological  know-how  and  expertise  provided  by  the  highly  trained 
engineers^  scientists^  craftsmen  and  technicians^  and  the  machinery  and 
scientific  equipment^  is  considered  as  a major  contribution  of  Industry  to 
the  Teacher  Institute  Program  at  Oak  Ridge* 


Professional 

The  third  ingredient  (Figure  3)  deemed  vital  to  the  Teacher  Institute, 
as  a model  program,  is  that  of  professional  teacher  training*  Through  the 
emerging  devt^lopment  stage,  five  levels  of  vocational  teaching  activity  have 
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been  targeted  in  this  program.  These  five  levels  provide  a career  ladder 
approach  to  the  full  professionalization  of  the  industrial  and  technical 
teacher  (Figure  5)*  It  may  be  noted  that  this  framevork  (Figure  5)  for 
vocational-technical  teachers  closely  resembles  the  Temple  City|,Model 
mentioned  by  former  Comnissioner  of  Education,  Harold  Howe,  II. ^ The  Teacher 
Institute  Program  allows  candidates  to  exit  at  several  levels  in  the  career 
ladder  to  begin  their  teaching.  During  their  future  teaching  careers  they 
may,  and  are  in  fact  encouraged  to,  return  to  school  through  inservice  and 
extension  training  and  increase  their  teaching  skills  to  advance  through 
the  career  ladder  framework.  An  experienced  journeyman,  for  example,  may 
exit  the  Teacher  Institute  after  one  academic  year  of  residence  to  become 
a certificated  T & I instructor  at  high  school  level  or  some  area  vocational 
schools.  On  the  other  extreme,  several  military  retirees  have  completed  an 
M.S.  degree  in  about  two  years  at  the  Teacher  Institute.  Two  have  accepted 
positions  as  directors  of  vocational-technical  programs  at  Tennessee  Junior 
Colleges. 

From  such  a diverse  clientele,  varying  from  minimuwt  university  admittance 
to  graduate  level  and  leadership  internship  study,  the  need  for  an  organized 
yet  flexible  program  is  recognized.  Sequences  of  nine  courses  in  each  of 
five  technology  areas  (drafting,  electronics,  machining,  metallurgy  and 
welding)  are  offered  to  provide  27  undergraduate  quarter  hours  of  credit 
maximum  plus  a variety  of  special  problems  and  thesis  research  in  one  tech- 
nology. The  recruit  is  placed  within  the  sequence  at  his  level  of  knowledge 
and  working  experience.  Prospective  voc.-tech.  teachers  are  expected  to 
complete  both  a major  and  a minor  field  and  to  be  conpetent  teachers  in  both 
areas.  Two  important  factors  facilitate  the  flexible  program  at  the  Teacher 
Institute:  programed  learning  materials  and  the  generous  supply  of  machines 

and  laboratory  equipment.  This  combination  allows  the  teacher  candidate  to 
enjoy  almost  a tutorial  experience  xmder  the  direction  of  the  skilled  industrial 
instructors.  Each  candidate  proceeds  at  his  own  rate  of  learning*  Candidates 
are  allowed  to  register  for  two  sequential  courses  in  a given  academic  quarter; 
thus  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  very  capable  to  ccoplete  courses  faster. 
Work  not  completed  by  the  end  of  the  quarter  is  graded  incooplete  (l)«  All 
incompletes,  of  course,  must  be  made  up  prior  to  graduation  from  the  University. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  Teacher  Institute  all  courses  (technical 
and  professional)  arecOrganized  arovnd  definitive  and  specific  objectives  as 
exemplified  by  Mager.^  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  multimedia  learning  materials 
and  each  teacher  candidate  is  encouraged  to  create  learning  aids  in  his  tech- 
nical specialty.  Two  recent  graduate  fellows,  for  example,  designed,  fabri- 
cated and  evaluated  an  Electronic  Conputer  Simulator  for  aiding  in  the 
training  of  electronics  maintenance  technicians*  Another  pair  created  a 
Transistor  Performance  CMrve  Demonstrator. 
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Another  professional  ingredient  to  be  noted  in  Figure  3 is  the  Pro- 
ficiency Exams.  Established  by  my  colleague^  Professor  Joe  L*  Reed^  these 
exams  provide  the  qualified  person  with  an  opportunity  to  receive  up  to  27 
hours  of  U-T  credit  in  vocational-technical  areas  such  as*,  drafting^  auto 
mechanics^  electronics^  metallurgy,  nursing,  carpentry,  cosmetology,  etc. 

A new  tool  in  voc.-tech.  education,  the  proficiency  exams  consist  of  three 
main  parts:  l)  paper  and  pencil  test,  2}  laboratory  proficiency  and 

3)  related  Information  (science  and  math,  etc.).  The  proficiency  exam  is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  overall  university  policy  to  recognize  individual 
learning  whether  classroom  or  not.  l.e.  The  U-T  Catalogue  states: 

In  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Aits,  Engineering,  Agriculture, 
Education,  and  Home  Economics,  a profici^.ncy  examination  may 
be  given  to  qualified  students  In  any  academic  course  offered 
in  the  University  on  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the 
department  and  the  payment  of  a $10.00  fee.” 


Processes 


Referring  again  to  Figure  3>  any  common  chemical  equation  with  the 
proper  ingredients  (l.e.  personal,  technology,  and  professional),  the  proper 
p3X)cesses  (l.e.  worker  trainee  association,  micro- teaching.  Individual  study, 
seminars,  classroom  activities  and  directed  teaching),  the  proper  catalyst 
(l.e.  encouragement,  enthusiasm,  pleasant  Interpersonal  relations  and  positive 
leadership)  the  voc.-tech.  teacher  should  be  an  acceptable  product,  (l.e.  a 
continuing  student,  teacher,  industrial  technician  or  supexnrlsor  and  e^eclally 
a participating  and  contributing  citizen).  The  Teacher  Institute,  through  an 
Education  Professions  Development  Act  ^EITA)  Grant  requested  for  the  1969-1973 
period  and  funded  through  fiscal  1970  (June  30,  1970),  attempts  to  provide  the 
processes  and  catalyst  necessary  to  improve  the  Vocational  Technical  Teacher 
in  quality  and  In  number  and  perform  this  task  as  a viable  realistic  exemplary 
model  for  the  seventies. 


IN-SERVICE  TEACHER  TRAINING 


As  related  in  the  way  of  introduction,  the  Teacher  Institute  began  In 
the  summer  of  I966  with  60  in-service  vocational  teachers  recruited  from 
the  Southeastern  States  for  a 10  week  program.  Encouraged  by  success,  100 
teachers  were  reciulted  the  following  summer  for  a similar  program.  Based 
upon  some  incisive  evaluation,  the  second  year  program  was  shortened  to  8 
weeks  and  the  number  of  the  traditional  university  professional  courses  were 
reduced.  Further  research  indicated  that  substantial  reduction  in  time  was 
feasible  and  desirable  for  this  in-service  program. 


”The  University  of  Tennessee  Record,  Knoxville,  1969-70,  p.  29. 
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The  present  in-service  program^  funded  under  EFDA^  provides  for  four 
groups  of  aibout  2^  each  in  separate  technology  ^ecialties  and  each  held  for 
a three  week  period  at  Oak  Ridge  during  a different  academic  quarter  (Fall^ 
Winter^  and  Spring),  The  summer  program  involved  actually  30  welding- 
metallurgy  college^  technical  Institute  and  high  school  teachers  r^resenting 
20  states  from  Maine  to  Florida^  to  Nevada^  Idaho  and  South  Dakota,  Each 
teacher  was  recommended  to  the  Teacher  Institute  by  both  the  local  dean  or 
director  and  the  State  Director,  Each  entoUed  teacher  had  thiree  weeks 
of  intensive  hands-on  experience  with  the  most  modem  welding^  metallography 
and  non-destructive  testing  technologies^  plus  a daily  seminar  on  Hew  Develop- 
ments in  Education  and  several  field  trips  to  research  and  development  arcv^s 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Plant,  One  of  the  program  highlights  was  the  development 
of  a technique  to  successfully  record  welding  and  metal  puddle  with  a video 
tape  mcorder,  (Sony), 

The  Electronics  Group  of  2^  college^  technical  institute  and  high  school 
teachers  were  enrolled  November  3^d  for  a similar  three  weeks  program.  Rather 
than  the  more  common  radio  and  television  electronics^  the  program  emphasized 
industrial  electronics^  including  the  experimentation  with  the  Teacher 
Institute's  Computer  Simulator  and  Performance  Cuxve  Demonstrator^  mentioned 
earlier  as  being  d^eloped  by  the  graduate  fellows  of  the  Teacher  Institute, 
Daily  seminars  and  field  trips  were  scheduled  for  broadening  the  horizons  of 
these  teachers*  The  three  weeks  "hands-on”  concept  was  evaluated  by  each  of  • 
the  participants  in  these  in-service  programs*  Although  many  suggested  more 
time  would  be  desirable^  none  were  certain  that  they  could  be  released  from 
teaching  for  a longer  period  than  three  weeks*  Two  additional  in-service 
programs  are  planned  for  this  academic  year: 

1,  Machining  for  February  9 - 27th, 

2,  Drafting  and  Design  for  i^ril  6 - 24th* 

The  research  and  demonstration  conc^t  of  the  Teacher  Institute  is 
making  progress  toward  the  goal  for  the  seventies*  It  is  understood  that 
three  other  teacher  training  Institutions  have  organized  industry  oriented 
in-service  programs  during  the  past  year^  Old  Dominion  College  in  Virginia^ 
Hurray  State  in  Kentucky  and  the  University  of  Georgia*  Based  upon  the 
evaluation  of  the  Teacher  Institute^  expansion  of  this  type  in-service 
training  may  be  anticipated  in  the  seventies* 


TOWARD  A NEW  SENSE  OF  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILIIY 


Frank  E.  Marsh,  Jr. 

Dean  of  Education 
Northeastern  University 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  need  for  a greater  sense 
of  social  responsibility  in  the  area  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 
Concepts  discussed  are:  (1)  broadening  the  scope  of  programs;  (2)  broader 

dimensions  in  teacher  preparation  programs;  (3)  sensitizing  the  social  con- 

♦ 

science  of  vocational  and  technical  educators . 


^Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts  on  December  9,  1969. 


TOWARD  A NEW  SENSE  OF  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 


It  is  a pleasant  task  for  a college  dean  to  speak  to  a group  of  technical 
educators.  First  1 must  issue  a disclaimer,  1 am  not  competent  to  discuss 
specific  aspects  of  your  profession,  lam  not  thirty  miles  from  home  so  I 
cannot  qualify  as  an  expert  on  that  score,  I would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  thoughts  and  concerns  that  in  a sense  relate  to  all  educators,  I hope 
that  they  are  relevant  in  a particular  way  to  you.  I have  entitled  these 
remarks  "Toward  a New  Sense  of  Social  Responsibility." 

Several  days  ago  I had  occasion,  along  with  a number  of  other 
University  officials,  to  meet  with  representative  of  the  official  poverty  agency 
in  Boston,  These  ABCD  people  confronted  us  with  the  preposition  that 
universities  were  failing  to  relate  their  programs  to  the  real  needs  of  their 
community.  They  told  us  that  our  offerings  were  largely  irrelevant  to  the  true 
conditions  under  which  our  graduates  were  going  to  work.  Several  days  prior 
to  this  encounter  I had  met  with  a number  of  Black  people  representing  a 
community  that  has  serious  doubts  about  the  education  that  we  are  providing 
for  their  children.  Each  of  these  groups  made  a similar  charge  against  us. 

"You  do  not  know  how  to  perform  effectively  in  our  environment.  We  must 
teach  you  how.  We  do  not  intend  to  continue  to  teach  you  free  of  charge. " 
They  further  told  us  that  inasmuch  as  we  at  the  University  charge  tuition  for 
our  services  and  our  expertise,  so  they  also  will  exact  a price.  The  price  in 
their  minds  should  be  in  currency  of  our  realm,  namely,  recognition  of  the 
viability  of  effective  performance  and  the  translation  of  that  recognition  into 
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academic  credits.  This,  in  their  minds,  is  currency  that  people  can  utilize  in 
our  White  academic  world.  Now  this  is  a challenging  demand.  It  is  a demand 
that  we  cannot  dismiss  as  ridiculous  or  without  merit.  There  is  a haunting 
element  of  integrity  in  this  demand.  In  essence  it  attacks  the  roots  of  the 
academic  establishment.  It  represents,  perhaps,  the  final  charge  of  the  forces 
of  pragmatism.  No  longer  can  we  argue  that  the  heritage  of  the  past,  which 
we  defend  and  interpret,  will  establish  the  guidelines  for  the  future.  These 
angry  and  somewhat  frustrated  people  no  longer  accept  without  question  the 
assumptions  that  have  guided  our  practices  for  so  long.  They  are  saying  that 
the  values  we  have  espoused  are  no  longer  viable  because  they  no  longer  work 
in  the  real  world.  The  students  that  we  prepare  cannot  function  without  major 
developments  within  the  real-life  urban  setting.  The  curricula  that  we  have 
been  advocating  are  no  longer  relevant  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  a large 
number  of  people.  Now  if  we  are  completely  candid  and  honest,  we  must 
admit  that  we  have  known  this  for  some  time . We  have  known  it  for  a time 
that  has  been  ample  for  us  to  make  the  necessary  changes.  We  have  had 
time  to  effect  a blending  of  our  values  with  new  values  that  have  been 
emerging  from  a rapidly  changing  social  circumstance.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  been  painfully  slow  to  adjust.  Perhaps  the  time  is  now  so  late  that  we 
have  missed  the  opportunity  altogether.  I have  heard  our  Black  citizens 
state  with  great  conviction  that  they  no  longer  intend  to  be  victimized  by  an 
educational  system  that  is  unresponsive  to  their  needs  and  hopes.  They 
intend  to  take  over  the  system  or  at  least  to  create  one  of  their  own.  Their 


demands  have  become  more  pronounced,  more  hostile,  more  threatening  to  our 
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establishments. 

Now  it  is  in  this  climate  that  I would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  way 
that  vocational-technical  education  should  view  its  social  responsibility. 
These  thoughts  will  not  be  particularly  comforting  to  you.  The  challenges 
that  face  teacher  educators  are  no  more  pleasing  for  me  to  hear. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  facing  you  is  huge.  You  may  bask  in  the 
thought  that  only  5 to  10  percent  of  American  youth  are  vocationally  talented. 
This  may  be  true  by  some  standards  that  you  choose  to  utilize  to  identify  this 
group.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  about  70  percent  of  our  youth  will 
end  up  in  the  vocations  and  that  the  public  schools  have  a responsibility  to 
discover  the  interests  of  these  people,  guide  them,  and  direct  them  into 
areas  of  training  that  will  yield  the  normal  satisfactions  and  fulfillments  for 
them.  We  must  do  several  significant  things. 

First,  we  must  break  down  the  barriers  that  exist  between  college 
preparatory  programs  and  the  so-called  general  and  vocational  programs.  We 
are  asking  youth  to  make  career  decisions  too  early  and  with  far  too  little 
knowledge  and  guidance , Many  of  the  divisions  that  emerge  from  our  grouping 
or  our  tracking  systems  are  artificial  and  not  necessary.  Young  people  need 
to  have  as  many  doors  as  possible  left  open  to  them  for  as  long  as  is  possible. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a system  of  education  that  allows  graduates  of 
technical  programs  to  advance  to  the  universities  and  even  to  the  doctoral 
level.  In  the  United  States  the  career  pattern  of  too  many  young  people  is 
decided  at  the  elementary  grades  then  they  are  divided  and  grouped.  It  is 
further  delineated  through  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  We  must 
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re-examine  this  process.  I am  suggesting  to  you  that  we  must  reach  down  to 
the  elementary  school  levels  to  help  in  the  development  of  programs  that  will 
assist  youth  to  become  knowledgeable  about  vocations.  I believe  that  you 
must  do  as  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  technical  vocations  as  is  done  by 
the  schools  and  parents  to  generate  a desire  in  students  to  plan  for  college. 
Statistics  indicate  that  for  many  young  people,  the  kind  of  motivation  that  you 
should  be  offering  is  more  realistic  for  them.  If  more  students  could  be 
reached  at  that  level  and  encouraged  to  develop  their  talents  toward  realistic 
goals,  we  would  have  a less  tumultuous  scene  at  the  high  school  level. 

Making  vocational  and  technical  education  more  respectable  should  begin  here. 

Dr.  Ralph  Tyler  states  that  our  schools  are  still  placing  too  much 
emphasis  upon  sorting  youth  rather  than  training,  teaching,  and  guiding  them. 
The  examinations  of  this  basic  issue  will  shed  light  upon  a number  of  other 
matters.  For  example,  when  should  students  in  industrial  and  technical 
programs  be  separated  into  specialized  schools,  if  ever?  What  is  the 
responsibility  of  technical  and  vocational  education  in  the  general  education 
of  all  students?  I must  say  to  you  that  your  social  responsibilities  extend 
beyond  the  5 to  10  percent  of  our  youth  that  you  or  anyone  else  can  identify 
as  being  vocationally  talented. 

And  may  I say  in  passing  that  lam  both  aware  of  and  sympathetic  with 
the  problems  that  exist  both  in  the  public  mind  and  in  the  expedient  practice 
of  assuming  that  vocational  and  technical  programs  whould  become  the 
academic  dumping  ground.  Long  ago  we  should  have  realized  that  programs 
in  vocational  and  technical  fields  demand  intelligence,  creativity,  skills,  and 
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commitment.  What  I am  suggesting  is  that  you  become  less  defensive  and 
protective  of  your  status.  That  you  reach  out  and  assume  as  a part  of  your 
challenge  and  responsibility,  the  development  of  programs  and  approaches 
that  will  extend  your  influence  far  beyond  that  small  group  of  students  are 
vocationally  talented.  No  greater  opportunity  for  service  exists  to  you  for 
your  profession  and  in  a larger  sense  for  the  natior 

A second  area  that  I wish  to  discuss  involves  the  teachers  who  work 
in  the  area  of  industrial  and  technical  education.  For  too  long  this  has  been 
viewed  as  the  ghetto  of  American  education.  The  teachers  often  are  the  most 
dedicated,  most  professional,  the  most  effective,  and  they  have  been  afforded 
only  second  class  professional  citizenship.  This  situation  is  irrational  and 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  I would  hope  that  we  had  made  enough  progress 
to  re-examine  this  matter  and  to  rectify  our  sense  of  professional  values.  I 
suggest  that  this  is  a two-sided  coin.  Industrial-technical  teachers  must 
look  critically  at  themselves.  They  must  establish  high  professional 
standards  for  themselves . The  knowledge  and  skill  that  surround  your  world 
of  work  is  not  enough.  You  must  be  literate,  articulate,  broadly  educated  so 
that  you  can  help  students  to  interpret  the  complicated  world  in  which  they 
must  live.  If  you  are  going  to  do  more  than  sort,  you  must  also  become 
knowledgeable  about  human  growth  and  development,  learning  theories,  group 
processes,  curriculum  designs,  and  methodologies.  In  short,  you  must 
increase  the  scope  and  the  depth  of  your  professional  preparation  to  bring 
yourselves  into  the  rapidly  growing  mainstream  of  educational  theory  and 
practice.  Movement  in  this  direction  will  do  much  to  dispel  the  myth  that 
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vocational -technical  studies  hold  a lower  rung  on  the  hierarchy  of  academia. 
Because  an  area  of  study  is  different  is  no  reason  to  assign  it  a lower  priority. 
There  are  many  forces  at  work  today  that  could  elevate  your  programs  into  the 
forefront  of  the  academic  picture.  Some  of  these  are:  the  fascination  of  our 
society  with  technology,  the  rapidly  increasing  salary  levels  of  artisans  and 
technicians,  and  the  ever  expanding  world  of  science.  These  phenomena 
coupled  with  the  general  inability,  or  unwillingness,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
academia  to  become  relevant  and  a part  of  today's  world,  affords  you  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  increase  your  prestige.  You  must  be  worthy  of  this 
challenge  by  evaluating  the  breadth,  depth,  and  quality  of  your  performance. 

You  must  develop  and  keep  current  a viable  theory  to  support  your  practice . 
Theory  without  practice  is  irrelevant.  Practice  without  theory  holds  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  stagnation.  I believe  that  in  many  states  of  our 
union  today,  far  too  little  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  preparation  of  technical 
and  vocational  teachers  in  the  non-s killed  areas . Not  only  must  teachers  of 
vocational  and  technical  subjects  be  able  to  operate  a computer  or  build  a 
component  for  a space  vehicle,  they  must  also  be  prepared  to  organize 
learning  materials,  must  understand  human  behavior  and  motivations,  and 
they  must  actively  participate  in  the  process  of  shaping  the  non-technical 
aspects  of  the  curriculum  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  students . These  are 
not  responsibilities  that  can  be  met  by  narrowly  prepared  technicians . The 
time  is  long  past,  if  it  ever  had  any  validity,  where  we  can  assume  that  six 
or  eight  years  of  service  as  an  artisan  is  either  necessary  or  that  this  experience 
should  be  the  major  component  in  the  preparation  of  a technical  teacher.  The 
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objective  is  to  have  the  teacher  competent  in  the  subject  or  skill  area  which 
he  will  be  teaching.  This  can  be  achieved  in  several  ways  and  should  not  be 
measured  in  terms  of  time  spent  at  the  skill  • I sense  that  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  area,  but  greater  change  is  a necessity  and  it  must  be 
implemented  promptly. 

The  third  area  of  challenge  that  I would  like  to  discuss  is  broader  in 
scope  and  more  removed  from  your  immediate  concern.  Nevertheless,  I feel 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Several  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
press  recently  that  indicate  a rising  wave  of  social  and  political  conservatism 
among  the  blue  collar  workers.  This  Silent  Majority,  if  it  is  a majority,  or 
the  Middle  Class  is  composed,  at  least  in  part,  of  technical  workers  who 
have  been  most  prosperous  in  this  generation.  Carpenters,  plumbers, 
electronics  technicians,  and  other  skilled  artisans  have  seen  their  incomes 
rise  dramatically.  A friend  of  mine,  who  operates  an  electrical  contracting 
business,  tells  me  that  he  is  paying  his  skilled  employees  $15,000  a year. 
Plumbers  can  earn  up  to  $19,000.  Carpenters  recently  signed  a union  contract 
calling  for  $8.50  per  hour.  I rejoice  that  these  skills  are  being  recognised 
and  that  salaries  are  becoming  more  commensurate  with  true  abilities.  I 
might  say  in  passing  that  these  salaries  place  the  artisans  above  the  level 
of  income  paid  to  teachers  and  even  professors  in  our  universities.  How 
many  of  you  professionals  are  earning  at  this  level?  The  point  that  I wish  to 
make  is  that  income  represents  power.  It  represents  economic  power  as  well 
as  political  power.  I think  that  we  must  also  accept  the  premise  that  the 
assumption  of  this  power  carries  with  it  attendant  duties  and  responsibilities. 
It  is  understandable  that  this  new  affluence  has  lead  a new  group  of  Americans 
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into  a position  of  security.  They  now  have  more  money  invested  in  homes, 
cars,  boats,  and  other  material  things  that  affluence  makes  possible.  This 
group  has  not  enjoyed  these  benefits  very  long  and  in  many  cases  its  members 
do  not  use  them  graciously.  They  tend  to  oppose  social  programs  that  will 
increase  their  tax  burdens  or  will  threaten  their  hard  won  status  . They  tend 
to  take  a hard  almost  callous  view  of  the  social  ills  that  plague  us  as  a 
nation.  I need  to  enumerate  but  briefly  these  ills. 

We  still  have  millions  of  Americans  without  basic  medical  and  dental 
care.  Many  of  our  people  are  improperly  nourished  if  not  hungry.  Many  of 
us  are  still  denied  adequate  educational  opportunities.  We  have  become 
insensitive  to  the  continued  presence  of  war  in  our  world.  Violence  and  crime 
are  accepted  as  almost  commonplace.  There  is  a rising  tide  of  hostility 
toward  Black  Americans  and  other  deprived  groups  that  are  seeking  greater 
justice  and  equity.  Perhaps  the  severity  of  the  crisis  in  our  times  will  be 
measured  by  the  willingness  of  our  Middle  Class  to  absorb  social  change. 
Stated  in  other  terms , whether  we  will  have  evolutionary  change  or  continued 
revolutionary  threats  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  we  continue  to  be  a 
compassionate  people.  Stated  simply,  we  cannot  exist  as  a . ,je  people 
without  continuing,  yes,  even  increasing  our  concerns  for  the  well  being  of 
all  of  our  people . 

How  does  this  relate  to  you  as  a group  of  educators?  I feel  that  it 
must  be  a direct  and  serious  concern  to  you  as  you  prepare  teachers . Your 
curricula  must  take  on  a broader  social  concern.  The  consciences  of  your 
students  must  be  made  more  sensitive  to  the  issues  that  I have  been  discussing. 
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The  gap  between  the  social  scientists  and  the  technical  and  industrial  world 
must  somehow  be  bridged.  You  must  see  to  it  that  technical  and  vocational 
teachers  are  educated  to  make  positive  contributions  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  These  teachers  must  in  turn  pass  on  this  social  concern  to  their 
students . The  exploding  world  of  technology  affords  you  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  added  professionalism.  Beyond  this,  it  places  upon  you  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  making  significant  contributions  toward  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  American  life . Former  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
commented  several  years  ago  that  we  had  become  the  most  productive,  most 
affluent , and  the  best  educated  people  in  the  history  of  mankind . He 
challenged  us  to  devote  the  same  ingenuity,  energy,  and  creativity  that  we 
had  demonstrated  in  achieving  this  high  level  of  economic  growth  and 
development  to  improving  the  quality  of  our  life  as  a people . I believe  that 
technical  and  vocational  education  can  make  a significant  contribution  to  this 


process. 
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Paul  J.  Hartman 

Supervisor,  Distributive  Education 
Arlington , County  Public  Schools 
Arlington,  Virginia 

The  recruitment  and  development  of  part-time  instructors  is  a "must”  if  the 
Distributive  Education  Program  is  to  serve  the  many  needs  of  business  people 
engaged  in  distributive  occupations. 

The  part-time  instructor  of  adult  groups  in  distributive  education  is  an 
important  member  of  the  teaching  staff.  His  specific  purpose  is  to  aid  workers  in 
distribution  to  improve  their  understandings  and  abilities  in  that  occupational 
field.  He  brings  to  the  program  a wealth  of  successful  occupational  experience 
to  share  with  others. 

The  "part-time"  instructor  is  bought  in  as  needed  and  not  employed  on  an 
annual  basis.  Part-time  instructors  as  a group  are  often  referred  to  as  the 
"call  staff." 

We  must  keep  in  mind,  in  the  recruitment  and  development  of  part-time  instruc- 
tors, the  following  items:  (1)  What  are  the  requirements  of  our  part-time 

instructors?;  (2)  Where  can  part-time  instructors  be  obtained?;  (3)  How  do  we 
go  about  finding  them?;  (4)  What  method  do  we  use  in  the  selection  of  them?; 

(5)  Who  does  the  training  and  vhat  type  of  training  is  needed  by  part-time 
instructors?;  and  (6)  The  evaluation  of  his  performance. 

What  are  the  Requirements  of  Part-time  Instructors? 

1.  Occupation  Experience  — He  should  have  at  least  five  years  of  successful 
experience  in  the  distributive  occupation  to  be  taught  or  its  equivalent 
in  tec±inical  training  and  experience.  The  experience  should  be  recent 
and  if  possible  varied. 
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2.  Technical  Training  — Technical  training  is  desirable  but  may  not  be 
requii>ed  if  he  has  been  successful  in  the  special  aspects  of  the  occu- 
pation which  he  is  teaching. 

3.  Professional  Training  — Teaching  experience  as  a prerequisite  should 
not  be  required.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  give  individual  or  group 

in-service  type  training. 

4.  Social  Acceptability  — The  instructor  must  be  socially  acceptable;  be 

in  good  standing  in  the  oominunity,  having  the  respect  of  business  leaders 
in  his  field;  outgoing  personality  that  will  encourage  class  members  to 
respond;  must  be  emotionally  mature  and  able  to  give  and  take  on  a 
friendly  basis;  and  be  a good  coninunicals^. 

Where  can  Part-time  Instructors  fee  Obtained? 

The  first  problem  is  to  find  prospective  instructors  qualified  in  the  field 
in  which  they  are  to  offer  instruction;  the  second  is  selection.  The  first  is  the 
more  difficult. 

The  following  are  sources  where  part-time  instructors  can  be  obtained: 

1.  Local  retail,  wholesale  and  service  establishments. 

2.  Trade  Associations  (Board  of  Realtors;  Hotel  6 Motel  Assoc.;  Retail 
Merchants  Assoc.;  Service  Station  Assoc.;  Restaurant  Assoc.;  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Iferdware  Assoc. ; Travel  Council;  Automotive  Trade  Assoc. , 
etc. 

3.  Local  Distributive  Education  Adviscory  Committee. 

4 . Neighboring  Communities . 

5.  Friends  and  acquaintances. 

6.  Civic  Associations  - Women* s Clubs  (Business  and  Professional  Wcmen*s 
Clubs);  Lions;  Kiwanis;  Optimist;  Rotary,  etc. 

7.  High  School  and  college  faculty  members. 

8.  Former  Distributive  Education  Coordinators. 

9.  Small  Business  Administration  (SCORE  - Senior  Corps,  of  Retired  Executives; 
ACE  - Active  Corps.  Executives) 

10.  Teaching  Agencies. 
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How  do  we  go  about  finding  part-time  instructors? 

1.  Make  a survey  — this  can  be  done  by  the  Distributive  Education  teacher- 
coordinator  when  making  a ccaranunity  survey  of  potential  student  placements. 

2.  Publicize  the  need  — "want  ad"  - present  enrolled  students  taking  DE 
Adult  classes  - school  bulletin  boards,  etc. 

3.  Call  upon  the  Advisory  Committee. 

4.  Offer  a part-time  instructor's  worktop  to  uncover  talent.  j 

1 

5.  Discuss  in  conference  meetings  — discuss  with  DE  personnel  when  together 
in  groups  of  the  availability  of  instructors. 

6.  Follow-up  leads  — some  one  recommends  a person  and  you  follow-up  by 
making  a telephone  call  or  a personal  visit  - maybe  will  be  required. 

7.  Build  a directory  of  potential  instructors. 

8.  Keep  an  up-to-date  personnel  file  — a personal  data  sheet  for  each 
instructor,  classes  taught,  evaluation,  etc. 

Selection  of  Part-time  Instructors . 

Who  has  the  responsibility  of  selecting  part-time  instructors?  What  precedure 
is  used?  Who  should  have  the  responsibility  for  selecting  and  employing  part-time 
instructors? 

1.  The  local  DE  supervisor  or  in  some  communities  the  high  school  coordina- 
tor is  the  logical  person  to  select  and  train  part-time  instructors . 

2.  The  selection  must  be  based  on  a personal  interview  — (a)  get  information, 

(b)  give  information,  and  (c)  make  a friend  for  DE. 

3 . The  applicant  must  make  the  decision  to  be  an  instructor  and  not  pres- 
sured, drafted  or  coerced  into  doing  it. 

4.  Final  approval  must  be  made  by  the  local  school  system  and  the  Stkte 
Department  of  Distributive  Education. 

Training  of  Part-time  Instructors. 

Who's  responsibility  is  it  for  the  training  of  part-time  instructors?  What 
type  of  training  is  needed  by  part-time  instructors?  We  must  keep  in  mind  condi- 
tions under  which  they  teach  - unfamiliarity  with  teaching;  ^crt  term  of 


employment  (10,  20  or  30  hours);  isolation  from  other  instructors;  class  members 
unknown;  lacking  of  teaching  continuity;  and  a *'non-captive  audience’’. 

A.  There  are  two  types  of  training  needs: 

(1)  Initial  training  for  those  who  will  teach  for  the  first  tiine  - it  covers 
the  must  know*s  of  teaching. 

(2)  Up-grading  instruction  for  those  with  seme  teaching  ejq^erience.  This  is 
concerned  with  presentation  of  new  methods  and  ideas.  It  deals  with  the 
"should  kncw*s"  and  "helpful-to-kncw’s”. 

B.  TWo  kinds  of  training  can  be  offered: 

(1)  Individual  - training  given  before  teaching  and  while  on-the-job 
instructing.  The  advantage  of  this  training  is  that  it  is  given  when 
most  needed  and  tends  to  forestall  possible  failure. 

(2)  Group  Training  - this  type  of  training  permits  pooling  e3q>erie*.oe  and 
tends  to  weld  members  into  a professional  group.  It  is  less  time- 
consuming  than  individual  training,  but  harder  to  organize.  It  supplements 
but  cannot  substitute  for  individual  training. 

C.  Six  rules  to  follow  in  training  instructors. 

(1)  Avoid  too  technical  terminology  - use  easy,  familiar  words. 

(2)  Adapt  training  content  to  time  available.  Be  selective  in  what  is  tau^t 
and  have  it  well  organized. 

(3)  The  training  must  be  specific  - why,  what,  how,  when  and  vdaere  in  teaching. 

(4)  Encourage  learner  participation  - help  instructor  but  make  him  do  the 
work  - in  group  training  utilize  various  forms  of  class  participation, 
such  as  role  playing,  buzz  sessions,  etc. 

(5)  Use  of  visual  aids  - use  of  blackboard,  flip  charts,: posters,  and  hand- 
out materials,  etc. 

(6)  Provide  for  further  study  - stimulate  and  encourage  instructors  to 
attend  training  conferences  when  offered  in  any  commurdty. 

D.  Group  training  of  part-time  instructors: 

This  can  be  done  in  the  same  way  as  teaching  ar^  Distributive  Education  class 
of  five  2-hour  sessions. 
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E.  Evaluation  of  part-tijne  instructors: 

Who  does  the  evlauating  of  part-time  instructors?  The  instructor,  the 
students,  and  DE  personnel. 

The  success  of  any  DE  adult  program  is  based  on  a continuous  evaluation. 
Evaluation  occurs  from  the  first  to  the  last  words  spoken.  The  purpose  of  an 
evaluation  is  to  point  out  the  strengths,  as  well  as"'v?5ag'g^ses._^ 

The  performance  of  any  part-time  instructor  can  be  evaluated  very  easily  on 
the  basis  of  (1)  maintaining  of  good  class  attendance;  (2)  amount  and  kind  of 
class  response;  and  (3)  evidence  of  application. 

Unless  the  instructor  is  able  to  stimulate  the  group  members  to  think  con- 
structively about  their  problems  all  the  efforts  of  the  school  administrati'on,  the 
local  supervisor,  and  the  coordinator  will  have  come  to  naught. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  objectives  of  the  course  in  Advertising  vary  to  some  extent  with 
the  si/udents  enrolled.  Some  students  will  plan  careers  in  the  fields  of 
advertising  and  commercial  artj  others  will  plan  to  go  into  some  aspect  of 
business,  such  as  selling  or  buying  in  which  an  understanding  of  advertising 
will  be  valuable^  others,  whose  career  objectives  may  be  undecided,  take  this 
course  in  order  to  explore  a field  in  which  they  have  expressed  some  interest. 
The  primary  objectives  of  the  course  are: 

1.  To  aid  students  in  acquiring  skills  which  will  help  them  secure 
and  successfully  hold  jobs  in  their  chosen  field  of  work. 

2.  To  develop  some  degree  of  competency  in  recognizing  and 
producing  various  types  of  advertisements. 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  place  of  advertising  in  our 
lives  and  economy. 

To  show  the  need  for,  and  the  presence  of,  high  standards  in 
advertising . 

5.  To  encourage  individual  creativity. 

6.  To  help  students  acquire  a broader  and  more  satisfying  range 
of  skills  and  knowledge  in  marketing. 

This  manual  is  task  oriented;  the  emphasis  is  on  the  student  rather  than 
the  teacher.  A Learning  Guide  is  provided  with  each  unit  to  aid  in  planning 
student  activities.  The  manual  is  written  with  the  aim  of  aiding  the  teacher 
in  shaping  the  course  for  particular  student  activities.  Course  content  may 
be  expanded,  reduced  or  changed  each  year  to  suit  the  needs  of  a particular 
student  or  groups  of  students.  Individual  work,  providing  for  the  development 
of  competency  and  creativity « is  the  core  of  the  course.  Obviously,  this  is 
a lab  course  in  which  most  of  the  time  will  be  spent  in  putting  the  principles 
learned  into  actual  use.  A textbook,  such  as  Marketing « Sales  Promotion « and 
‘Advertising,  is  useful  but  chiefly  for  outside  reading  assignments  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  background  information  and  developing  a knowledge  of  basic 
facts  and  principles  necessary  for  class  activities. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  compete  with  themselves  rather  than 
with  other  class  members;  development  of  skills  should  be  encouraged  on 
different  levels.  A few  students  may  display  a higher  degree  of  competency 
in  a fev;  weeks  than  others  will  attain  at  the  end  of  the  course,  but  oppor- 
tunities must  be  presented  to  enable  the  student  at  each  extreme  to  work  with 
a feeling  of  achievement.  An  example  of  this  might  be  in  the  development  of 
color  wheels;  let  those  students  just  learning  to  use  a paintbrush  spend  all 
their  time  working  on  a basic,  twelve-color  wheel,  while  those  more  adept  and 
more  ambitious  expand  the  wheel  to  include  more  colors,  as  well  as  tints  and 
shades,  so  that  a hundred  or  more  variations  of  color  might  be  involved.  At 


times  the  inclusion  of  a specific  area  of  study,  such  as  typography  and 
printing,  may  depend  on  the  ability  or  readiness  of  the  class  to  understand 
and  utilize  the  concepts  involved. 

The  teacher  should  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  display  students 
work  during  the  year.  Students  will^'do'a  much  better  job  with  their  assign- 
ments if  they  expect  to  see  them  displayed. 

The  teacher  should  be  alert  throughout  the  year  for  opportunities  to 
involve  the  class  in  on-the-scene  learning  activities.  Projects  encompass- 
ing several  units  can  be  used  effectively  at  the  end  of  a semester,  either  as 
a part  of  an  exam  or  as  the  exam  itself.  This  type  of  exam  vjorks  best  when 
it  is  timely,  comprehensive  (in  that  it  involves  a number  oi  different  skills,) 
and  worthwhile.  Keeping  in  touch  with  community  activities  will  often  provide 
many  ideas.  For  example,  development  of  an  advertising  program  for  some 
community  event  can  offer  a real  challenge.  (The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  usually  involved  in  activities  needing  promotion  and  would  probably  be 
delighted  to  have  student  help.)  The  assignment  may  include  development  of 
posters,  displays,  and  newspaper,  radio,  television,  and  direct  mail  adver- 
tisements for  the  event.  If  a project  such  as  this  is  used,  the  feeling  of 
unity  through  the  use  of  a central  idea  or  theme  should  be  encouraged. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USE  OF  LEARNING  GUIDES 


Decide  which  actions  you  believe  will  suit  your  course  and  your  students. 
Duplicate  all  of  whatever  parts  of  the  Learning  Guide  you  have  decided  to  use. 
Indicate  to  students  which  actions  are  required  and  which  ones  are  optional. 
Some  actions  do  not  give  sufficient  information  as  written;  this  permits  you 
to  individualize  and  vary  the  material.  Some  actions  were  left  purposely 
vague  so  that  you  may  decide  whether  student  work  should  be  written  or  be 
given  as  an  oral  contribution  to  class,  or  both. 

Optional  actions  may  be  assigned  to  the  entire  class  or  to  individual 
students  for  such  reasons  as  extra  credit,  work  in  special  interest  areas, 
pr  encouraging  extra  effort  in  those  students  who  are  unusually  quick  or 
capable.  Learning  Guides  should  be  organized  by  units  in  students'  note- 
books along  with  completed  work,  when  size  allows.  These  will  make  an 
attractive  record  when  completed.  Encourage  students  showing  promise  in 
advertising  to  begin  a portfolio  of  their  work. 

There  are  many  suggested  opportunities  for  student  reports.  Try  to 
make  sure  that  each  student  is  on  his  feet  to  talk  before  the  class  several 
times  during  the  year. 
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Table  of  Contents 


Unit 


I.  Why  Study  Advertising 

II.  Overview  of  Advertising 

Economic  Background 
Past  and  Present 
Tools  of  Advertising 

III.  Psychology  of  Advertising 

Reaching  the  Consumer 
Product  Identification 

IVr.  Market  Segmentation 

V.  Media 

Newspapers  and  Magazines 
, Television  and  Radio 
Direct  Mail,  Outdoor,  Transit 

VI.  Advertising  Art 

A.  Lettering 

B.  Color 

C.  Balance  and  Design 

D.  Perspective 

E.  Fashion  Sketching 


• Estimated  Time  Page 

1 week 
5 weeks 

5 weeks 

* 1 week 

8 weeks 

Other 

16  weeks 

(5  weeks) 

(3  weeks) 

(if  weeks) 

(3  weeks) 

(3  weeks) 


Estimated  time  - 3 weeks 


UNIT  VI  - ADVERTISING  PHT! 

B*  Color 

Objectives:  To  create  axifareness  of  importance  of  color 

To  s.iow  many  uses  of  color 
To  develop  skill  in  appropi^iate  use  of  color 


1. 


STUDENT  ACTIONS 


TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


Review  carefully  Part  I of  Chapter 
14  in  Marketing^  Sales  Promotion ^ 
and  Advertising,  Find  examples 
of  advertisements  which  show  color 
being  used  to  achieve  each  of  the 
purposes ' listed , Try  to  find  both 
good  and  bad  (ineffective) 
examples  * 

Purposes  of  using  colors 


Begin  unit  with  class  discussion,  reviewing 
importance  of  color*  Include  such  things 
as  comparsion  of  the  same  picture  in  black 
and  white  and  in  full  color,  evaluation  of 
cost/popularity  of  color  TV.  Use  item  on 
effects  of  color  of  food  at  beginning  of 
the  chapter  on  color  in  Marketing , Sales 
Promotion,  and  Advertising,  page  307*  Do 
this  dramatically  or  improvise  an  actual 
demonstration. 

Assign  Action  No.  1. 

Involve  class  in  discussion  of  the  adver- 
tisements which  they  have  found.  Point  out 
the  wide  range  of  effectiveness  in  achieving 
purpose.  Be  sure  to  have  examples  of  your 
own  to  supplement  areas  in  which  few  viere 
found.  (Don't  forget  to  have  some  old 
magazines  on  hand;  some  students  may  not 
have  access  to  them  unless  you  provide  them« 
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STUDENT  ACTIONS 


TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


a.  Provide  psychological  impact 

b.  Gain  attention 

c . Increase  legibility 

d.  Increase  artistic  value 

e.  Bring  out  illustrative  value 

f.  Show  consumer  preference 

g.  Create  illusion 

2.  Using  the  advertisements  which  you 
have  selected,  decide  which  pictures 
you  prefer,  then  see  if  you  can 
determine  why  you  like  or  dislike 
each  one.  Use  your  decisions  in 
class  discussion  to  develop  rules 
for  use  of  color. 

3.  SeD.ect  a color  and  make  a report 
on  this  color  to  the  rest  of  the 
class.  (See  Learning  Guide  for 

. details.) 


Stimulate  class  to  analyse  why  they  like  or 
dislike  various  examples  of  color.  From 
this,  develop  a list  (on  chalkboard) 
similar  to  the  one  below.  Prompt  ideas 
when  necessary.  Having  carefully  selected 
examples  will  usually  be  enough  to  help 
students  think  of  the  principles  involved. 
Include  the  following: 

a.  Avoid  distracting  background  color 

b.  Avoid  using  too  many  colors 

c.  Feature  one  color  scheme 

d.  ^Limit  pure  color  to  small  areas 

e.  Use  seasonal  color 

f.  Avoid  misrepresentation 

' ''  i 

g.  Be  fajiiiliar  with  color  and  its  uses 

Make  sure  that  some  fairly  even  distri- 
bution of  color  takes  place.  Many  students 
will  have  no  strong  preference  for  a color 
to  report  on,  so  assign  those  colors  not 
chosen  to  these  students.  Another  method 
is  to  put  the  names  of  colors  on  slips  of 
paper,  put  them  all  in  a box,  and  have  stu- 
dents draw  the'  name  of  the  color  on  which 
they  will  report. 


4. 


STUDENT  ACTIONS 


TEACHING  SUGG153TION3 


Review  basic  terms  involved  in 
color  relationships.  Part  II  of 
Chapter  14*  Design  and  make  your 
own  color  wheel  using  at  least 
the  twelve  basic  colors.  You 
may  expand  this  to  include  more 
colors  or  to  utilize  tints  and 
shades  of  the  colors. 


Demonstrate  relationships  of  primary, 
secondary,  and  intermediate  colors 
visually.  This  may  be  done  by  such  methods 
as  mixing  paint  or  food  coloring  or  by 
using  acetate  color  sheets  on  the  overhead. 
Have  a chart  on  the  bulletin  board  or  chalk-* 
board  for  easy  reference.  Illustrate 
formation  of  tints,  shades,  and  tones. 


Q 


Check  for  films  on  mixing  color.  Some  of 
the  really  good  ones  in  this  area  are 
listed  under  primary  and  elementary  level 
groupings.  Find,  if  possible,  a boy  who 
is  handy  in  the  shop  and  have  him  make  the 
spinning  color  wheel  described  under 
optional  actions.  (This  would  prc  ably 
be  done  in  lieu  of  the  regular  color  wheel 
assigned  to  the  rest  of  class.) 


5.  Select  one  color  and  make  a chart 
showing  the  tints,  shades,  and  * 
tones  which  can  be  created  from 
it.  (Use  at  least  14  values  of 
the  color  from  black  to  white.) 


6.  Color  abstract  drawings  which 
your  teacher  will  give  you, using 


Review  the  formation  of  the  basic  color 
schemes.  Emphasize  the  use  of  color 


STUDENT  ACTIONS 


TEACHINGS  SUGGESTIONS 


color  schemes  which  you  think  suit 
the  design.  Giving  your  finished 
work  a name  makes  it  even  more 


variations  (tints,  shades,  and  tones)  to 
make  color  schemes  more  effective. 


fun.  Make  a design  for  each  of  ' 
the  basic  kinds  of  color  schemes. 


Since  many  students  are  unaccustomed  to 
using  the  paint  brush,  it  might  put  them 
at  ease  in  future  actions  to  give  out 
copies  of  modernistic  drawings  which  they 
can  use  to  experiment  with  color  schemes 
and  with  the  paint  brush. 


An  effective  demonstration  on  complementary 
color  will  impress  students.  Take  a sheet 
of  bright  red  paper  and  hold  it  in  front 
of  a neutral  surface  (your  projector  screen 
is  ideal)  for  a minute  or  two;  have  students 
stare  at  the  sheet  of  paper.  IfJhen  you 
remove  the  paper,  the  students  will  see  a 
residual  image  of  green  on  the  neutral 
surface.  (It  will  work  with  other  colors, 
but  red  is  most  dominant.) 


Jfeike  sure  your  supply  of  old  magazines  to 
cut  is  holding  up  well.  The  presence  of  a 
fev^  home  decorating  magazines  will  be 
valuable  here. 


Other  actions  which  might  involve  color  are 
listed  in  the  um.t  on  Balance  and  Design. 


STUDENT  ACTIONS 


TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


Prepare  three  layouts  for  three 
different  items  of  merchandise 
using  colors  appropriate  for  the 
merchandise.  You  may  v;rite  actual 
copy  or  sketch  in  number  and  1 
length  of  lines  of  copy.  Be  sure 
to  use  or  show  space  for  trade- 
mark or  business  signature. 

8,  Select  and  complete  at  least  two 
optional  actions. 


Tempera  (show  card  color)  is  a good, 
inexpensive,  basic  medium.  If  more 
materials  are  available,  encourage  students 
to  vary  art  media  with  which  they  work. 
Possibilities  might  include  chalk,  pastels, 
oils,  crayon,  acrylics,  water  colors,  etc. 


So  Your  Thing  is  Advertising! 


Advertising  creates  action.  Have  you  got  what  it  takes  to  create 
advertising,  to  prepare  illustrations,  to  write  advertising  copy? 

There  are  advertising  jobs  in  business  and  industry,  in  advertising 
media  such  as  newspapers,  magazine,  radio  and  television,  and  in  adver- 
tising agencies.  There  are  jobs  in  the  advertising  field  for  executives, 
salesmen,  artists,  writers,  layout  specialists  and  messengers,  for  college 
graduates  and  for  high  school  graduates.  The  progress  you  make  will  depend 
entirely  on  your  ability,  persistence  and  on  the  educational  preparation  you 
secure . 

Advertising  is  exciting.  Advertising  causes  happenings — sales,  ' But 
success  takes  hard  work. 

This  course  is  like  none  you  have  ever  had  before.  It  puts  the  "U” 
in  education,  Your  "teacher"  will  not  teach  or  lecture  to  you.  You  will 
learn  in  an  exciting  way  by  using  your  "Learning  Guide".  How  much  you 
l-.-firn  is  up  to  you.  You  will  develop  skills  and  knowledge  by  taking  each 
"Action"  suggested  in  your  Learning  Guide  and  doing  a thorough  job  on  that. 

Your  teacher  will  be  your  advisor.  If  yop'  really  want  to  stay  where 
the  action  is  you  will  discover  your  own  abilities  and  interests — and  where 
they  fit  best  into  the  advertising  field. 


LEARNING  GUIDE 


**miERE  THE  ACTION  IS‘' 

UNIT  H - ADVERTISING  ART 
Part  B - Color 


ACTIONS 


1,  Study  part  I of  Chapter  14  in  Marketing;.  Sales  Promotion ^ and  Advertising. 
Find  examples  of  advertisements  which  show  color  being  used  to  achieve  each 
of. the  purposes  listed.  Try  to  find  both  good  and  bad  (ineffective)  examples. 

Purposes  for  using  color 

a.  Provide  psychological  impact 

b . Gain  attention 

c.  Increase  legibility 

d.  Increase  artistic  value 

e.  Bring  out  illustrative  value 

f.  Show  consumer  preference 

g.  Create  illusion 

2,  Using  the  advertisements  which  you  have  selected,  decide  which  pictures  you 

prefer,  then  see  if  you  can  determine  why  you  like  or  dislike  each  one.  Use 

your  decisions  in  class  discussion  to  develop  rules  for  use  of  color. 

, * * ' 

3,  Select  a color.  Find  out  all  that  you  can  about  that  color.  Ask  yourself 
if  you  have  any  personal  feelings  about  that  color  (i*^e,  "gray  seems  gloony"), 
ask'  other  people  for  their  opinions.  From  the  information  you  have  gathered, 
prepare  a brief  talk  to  the  class  on  the  color  you  selected.  Do  not  forget  to 
include  such  idiomatic  expressions  as  "see  red"  or  "blue  Monday"  in  your 
analysis.  Use  illustrations  whenever  possible. 


4.  Design  and  make  your  cwn  color  wheel  using  at  least  the  twelve  basic  colors. 

Xou  may  expand  this  to  include  more  colors  or  to  utilize  tints  and  shades,  if 
you  desire. 

5.  Select  one  color  and  make  a chart  showing  the  tints,  shades,  and  tones  which 
can  be  created  from  it.  (Use  at  least  14  values  of  the  color  from  black  to  white.) 

6.  Color  abstrac'*'  drawings  which  your  teacher  will  give  you,  using  color 
schemes  which  you  think  suit  the  design.  Giving  your  finished  work  a name 
makes  it  even  more  fun.  Make  a design  for  each  of  the  basic  kinds  of  color 
schemes.  If  you  prefer,  you  may  create  your  own  designs.  . 

7.  Prepare  three  layouts  for  three  different  items  of  merchandise  using 
colors  appropriate  for  the  merchandise.  Xou  may  write  actual  copy  or  sketch 
in  number  and  length  of  lines  of  copy.  Be- sure  to  use  or  show  space  for  trade- 
mark or  business  signatui'e. 

8.  Select  and  complete  at  least  two  optional  actions. 

OPTIONAL  ACTIONS 


1.  Make  a color  wheel  of  plywood  using  the  six  primary  and  secondary  colors  in 
the  proportions  found  in  light.  (A  high  school  physics  book  will  probably  have 
a diagram  of  the  proper  ratios.  If  not,  look  in  an  encyclopedia.)  Drill  a hole 
in  the  exact  center  of  circle  and  insert  a very  long  screw  which  can  then  be 
used  as  the  bit  in  a high  speed  electric  drill.  The  rapidly  spinning  wheel 
will  reflect  all  colors  almost  simultaneously  and  the  result,  if  properly  done, 
will  be  very  close  to  white.  CAUTION:  Limit  size  of  wheel  to  about  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter  and  be  very  sure  that  the  wheel  is  securely  attached 
to  drill  before  spinning. 


Z,  Plan  a room  in  your  house,  school,  or  a business.  Decide  on  a color  scheme 
and  give  the  reasons  for  your  choice.  Use  colored  chips  and  fabric  samples  to 
make  your  project  more  professional;  these  are  often  free  for  the  asking  at  paint 
and  wallpaper  stores  and  fabric  shops. 

3.  Design  and  paint  your  own  modernistic  drawing.  It's  fun  to  have  people  guess 
what  it  is  when  you've  finished  (even  if  you  did  not  intend  for  it  to  represent 
anything  at  all). 

4.  Write  your  name  or  a slogan,  or  make  a poster  in  psychedelic  lettering. 

Look  in  the  magazines  for  exajiples  and  ideas,  (Have  you  noticed  how  inany 
triadic  color  schemes  are  used  for  psychedelic  effects?) 

5.  Make  a report  to  c3ass  on  reproduction  of  full  color  advertisements.  Show 
how  four-color  printing  uses  principles  of'color  which  you  have  learned, 

6.  Flan  and  execute  a bulletin  board  on  color, 

7.  Make  a display  which  features  one  of  the  color  schemes  you  have  learned.  Be 
sure  to  Include  a sign, 

8.  Make  a collage  using  a color  or  color  scheme  as  the  theme.  For  an 
unusual  effect,  make  your  collage  of  colored  tissue  paper,  overlapping  colors 
as  you  work. 


f • 

/■ 


! 
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Suggestion  to  Teachers: 


Do  Your  -Ovm  Thing 
Write  an  "Action-Oriented”  Unit 
Here's  How! 


1.  Decide  upon  unit  with  which  you  are  going  to  work. 

2,  Determine  the  objectives  which  you  are  trying  to  achieve — in  terms  of 
knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes. 

3*  Wake  outline  covering  material  vjhich  you  want  students  to  learn. 

4*  Develop  a series  of  activities  which  will  take  the  student  through  the 
desired'  learnings  and  activities . (Emphasis  should  be  on  what  student 
does — not  what  teacher  does.)  Decide  which  activities  are  to  be  basic 
for  All  students  and  set  up  others  which  can  be  used  to  "tailor-make"  the 
course  to  individual  needs  and  differences.  Analyze  the  activities  you 
have  selected  and  determine  what  role  you  as  the  teacher  will  have  to 
play  in  each  situation — always  remembering  to  de-emphasize  teacher-control 
and  to  emphasize  "learning  activities"  by  students. 

5.  Determine  methods  of  evaluation  you  plan  to  use  for  the  unit,  ^ch  stu- 
dent should  be  able  to  achieve  success  in  something,  and  each  should  be 
challenged  to  do  his  best. 

6.  Collect  the  references  and  materials  which  will  be  needed  for  the  unit. 
Much  responsibility  in  this  can  and  should  be  placed  on  the  student. 


TASK-ORIENTED  CUKRICUEUM 


Laura  H.  ^i^rph3r 

Distributive  Education  Coordinator 
Union  High  School 
Clinton^  N*  C. 

My  title  for  this  presentation  is  a “Task-Oriented  Curriculum,"  but  I prefer 
to  think  of  this  method  of  teaching  as  being  "Action-Oriented."  I think  this 
sounds  a little  more  exciting,  and  describes  It  more  as  I like  to  think  of  it. 

All  of  us  know  that  one  of  the  most  basic  facts  of  teaching  la  that  children 
learn  by  doing.  All  too  frequently  we  do  not  plan  for  leaming  activities  and 
resort  to  telling  and  lecturing  our  students.  The  course  that  I am  going  to  ent- 
phaslze  todsqr,  Advertising  Art,  provides  many  excellent  opportunities  for  student 
activity  and  creativity.  About  two  years  ago,  Mr.  T.  Carl  Brown,  North  Carolina 
State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  and  I began  work  on  a course  of  study 
for  this  class  which  would  put  the  emphasis  on  what  the  student  does.  This  was 
the  basis  used  in  developing  this  action-oriented  course  designed  to  involve  stu- 
dents in  a creative,  individualized,  learning  process.  It  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  lecture  by  this  guide. 

The  outline  for  this  course  on  Advertising  Art  looks  much  as  the  outline  for 
any  other  course.  Our  planning  calls  for  beginning  with  units  on  "Why  Study  Ad- 
vertising" and  "An  Overview  of  Advertising"  which  includes  the  economic  background, 
the  history,  and  a brief  introduction  to  the  basic  tools  of  advertising;  a number 
or  skills  can  be  profitably  initiated  at  this  stage  and  developed  on  a spiraling 
basis  throughout  the  year.  There  are  also  units  on  "The  F^chology  of  iidvertlslng, " 
"Market  Segmentation,"  "Media"  which  emphasizes  newspaper  layout  but  provides  Op- 
portunity for  work  in  other  areas,  and  "Advertising  Art"  which  includes  lettering, 
color,  balance  and  design,  perspective,  and  fashion  sketching. 


Even  when  we  go  to  the  teacher's  guide,  we  find  the  traditional  "T"  form, 
but  if  we  look  more  closely  we  find  that  the  activities  listed  in  the  left  hand 
column  are  for  the  students  while  the  coirments  on  the  right  are  mostly  suggest 
tions  to  the  teacher  on  how  to  help  the  students  with  their  activities*  Ihis 
replaces  the  typical  teacher»orlented  information  and  activities  usually  found* 

The  heart  of  the  course  is  the  "The  Learning  (Xiide"  vhich  we  chose  to  call 
"Where  the  Action  Is*"  This  is  to  reproduced  and  distributed  along  with  any 
appropriate  instructions  to  the  student*  This  can  and  should  be  utilized  in  a 
wey  to  provide  for  wide  differences  in  students— their  abilities,  interests,  and 
working  speeds*  The  student  learns  by  completing  all  of  the  required  actions 
and  as  mai:y  of  the  optional  ones  as  possible*  The  teacher  should  avoid  lecturing 
as  much  as  possible;  demonstrations,  particularly  on  an  individual  or  small  group 
basis,  are  much  more  effective*  Students  should  have  a choice  of  activities  as 
often  as  possible*  The  use  of  texts  and  references  should  be  encouraged  to  fa* 
cilitate  assignments  rather  than  as  an  end  in  Itself*  Provision  should  be  made 
to  assure  that  there  are  some  assignments  >dilch  every  student  is  capable  of  com* 
pleting  satisfactorily  and  some  vdilch  will  challenge  even  the  best  student*  The 
finished  products  should  be  displayed  as  often  as  possible,  not  only  in  the  class* 
room,  but  in  other  areas  of  the  school* 

The  many  resources  of  the  business  community  should  be  utilized*  For  example 
preparation  of  actual  advertlsen;ents  and  displays  for  interested  merchants  might 
be  arranged*  One  of  my  groups  made  the  outdoor  Christmas  decorations  for  the  town 
near  ^dilch  the  school  was  located*  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  put  up  the  money  and 
the  students  put  out  the  work  in  planning,  organizing,  and  making  them*  X«a8t 
year  our  group  had  as  its  final  assignment  various  types  of  advertisements  and 
publicity  for  a nearby  community  fair*  Much  of  their  work  was  actually  used  by 
the  town  development  committee*  Students  will  usually  do  a much  better  job  and 
be  far  more  interested  in  what  they  are  doing  when  they  know  that  their  work  is 
going  to  be  used* 


One  of  the  icaln  objectives  of  this  course  Is  to  develop  creativity*  Various 
types  of  ”iira,y-out”  activity  can  start  some  ori^nal  thinking— which  is  all  too 
infrequent  these  days*  One  of  my  favorite  assignments  along  this  line  Is  to  take 
an  ordinary  object  such  as  a brick  or  a tin  can^  give  one  to  each  student^  and 
ask  hlju  to  do  something  with  it*  Ihe  end  products  may  be  useful^  ornamental^  or 
simply  original*  Thte  type  project  always  results  In  interest  and  enthusiastic 
planning  in  order  to  coiiie  up  with  a totally  new  idea  that  vdll  Impress  everyone* 
system  for  planning  this  type  of  course  is  very  slmdlar  to  those  found 
in  many  books  on  educational  methods— the  key  difference  being  in  the  fact  that 
the  emphasis  Is  continually  placed  on  what  the  student  ^ rather  than  the  teacher^ 
if  concerned  with  doing*  Briefly  stated^  here  are  the  steps  you  might  follow: 

1*  Decide  upon  the  unit  with  which  you  are  going  to  work* 

2*  Detemine  the  objectives  which  you  are  trying  to  achieve— in  terms  of  know- 
ledge, skills,  and  attitudes* 

3*  lake  an  outline  covering  material  which  you  want  students  to  leam* 

4«  Develop  a series  of  activities  which  will  take  the  student  through  the 
desired  learnings  and  activities*  (Bnphasis  should  be  on  what  the  stu^ 
dent  does— not  what  the  teacher  does*)  Decide  which  activities  are  to 
be  basic  for  all  students  and  set  up  others  which  can  be  used  to  "tailor- 
make"  the  course  to  individual  needs  and  differences*  /hialyze  the  acti- 
vities you  have  selected  and  determine  what  role  you  as  the  teacher  will 
havd  to  play  in  each  situation— always  remembering  to  de-^phaslze  teacher- 
control  and  to  emphasize  "learning  activities"  by  the  students* 

5*  Detennine  the  methods  of  evaluation  you  plan  to  use  for  the  unit*  Each 
student  should  be  able  to  achieve  success  in  something,  and  each  should  be 
challenged  to  do  his  best* 

6*  Collect  the  references  and  materials  which  will  be  needed  for  the  unit* 
Much  responsibility  in  this  can  and  should  be  placed  on  the  student* 


Using  the  subunit  on  color  within  the  major  xmit  on  Advertising  iirt)  I am 
goli^  to  try  to  show  the  developiient  of  a unit  with  appropriate  examples  of 
student  work  that  might  evolve*  Within  the  unit  there  is  provision  for  oral 
or  written  reports  and  guided  class  discussion  idiich  &re  indicated  in  the  unit 
guide*  Certain  activities  are  required  but  with  some  leeway  given  as  to  the 
method  of  ccmpletion  and  a choice  of  any  two  of  the  optional  activities* 

FVuidamentals  on  color  and  its  uses  are  introduced  early  in  the  year  in  the 
unit  "Overview  of  Advertising*"  This  first  taste  is  quite  brief  and  basic  and 
is  designed  primarily  to  provide  a base  of  information  idiich  can  be  built  upon 
throughbut  the  year  until  the  main  unit  on  color  is  taken  up*  Pass  out  sheets 
idiich  can  be  colored  may  be  used  to  show  relationships  on  the  color  wheel  and 
to  create  various  color  schemes*  These  same  passouts  can  be  used  to  make  over- 
head transparencies*  Each  student  is  then  asked  to  find  pictures  showing  the 
different  color  schemes  in  use;  this  assignment  might  be  completed  in  the  fom 
of  a poster  or  a small  booklet*  Since  there  are  a good  many  terms  to  be  learned 
a test  is  probably  in  order*  To  break  the  oionotony  of  the  typical  test^  a 
crossword  puzzle  built  around  color  terms  might  be  used*  As  many  visual  helps 
as  possible  should  be  used  during  this  stage— students  are  so  much  more  impressed 
by  idiat  they  see  than  by  idiat  they  hear*  Since  a shortage  of  funds  is  so  often 
a problem  of  teaching^  it  helps  to  have  a variety  of  ine^q^enslve  teaching  devices 
Students  can  help  in  making  overhead  transparencies  and  posters*  I like  to  dry 
mount  any  hardtto*find  examples  which  I want  to  use  a lot  and  to  last  for  a long 
time*  I keep  a notebook  on  each  major  section^  In  which  I keep  the  course  It- 
self^ related  information^  transparencies^  pictures^  motivational  activities^  and 
sample  quizzes* 

I usually  start  the  unit  Itself  with  a brief  review  of  the  earlier  section 

and  then  have  group  reports  and  discussion  on  various  colors^  their  psychological 

* 

implications^  and  principles  for  their  use*  A primary  assignment  In  this  unit 
is  a color  idieel*  minimum  standard  for  this  is  that  the  wheel  should  include 


the  twelve  basic  colors;  this  well  done  earns  a ”B;*'  from  here  on  out,  the 
students  are  on  their  own.  SoRie  students  use  only  the  twelve  colors  required, 
while  others  expand  their  color  wheels  to  ibnclude  more  colors  and  tints  and 
shades  of  the  colors  as  well.  Those  who  do  not  Include  tints  and  shades  on 
their  color  wheels  are  asked  to  take  one  color  and  show  the  variations  in  the 
color  as  it  goes  from  ^ite  to  black. 

The  next  assignment  is  designed  mainly  to  make  the  students  feel  at  home 
with  the  paint  brush  udiile  teaching  th-  m to  recognize  and  use  the  various  color 
schemes.  Since  many  of  these  students  have  had  virtually  no  experience  with  a 
brush  and  at  first  are  at  a loss  as  to  what  to  do,  it  might  be  a good  idea  to 
have  a number  of  abstract  designs  duplicated  for  them  to  color  at  first*  With 
a little  confidence  they  are  then  ready  to  experiment  with  their  own  variations. 

Naming  these  creations  always  adds  to  the  Interest.  Later  assignments  might 
be  for  other  pictures,  either  realistic  or  inipressionistic.  Belated  assignments 
in  this  and  other  units  might  be  for  such  things  as  posters,  signs,  or  pictorial 
representations  of  some  word  or  name.  Other  possible  assignments  ueing  their 
newly  acquired  knowledge  of  color  Include  such  things  as  planning  a room  for  home, 
school,  or  business  or  designing  a collage*  The  final  activity  for  this  unit 
might  well  be  the  designing  of  an  actual  advertisement  in  color*  This  might  take 
the  fonn  of  package  design,  point  of  purchase  displsy,  or  a color  spread  for 
magazine  or  newspaper. 

Challenge  students  to  explore  and  e>:periment  an  area  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested, and  you're  almost  sure  to  come  up  with  students  who  are  going  to  do, 
and  thi*ough  doing,  learn. 


New  Directions  for  Distributive  Education 
Vhat  VC  Must  Do 

Currently  there  Is  wide  Interest  In  the  history  of  distributive 
education*  This  recognition  of  a meaningful  past  Is  especially 
gratifying  at  a time  when  new  directions  for  distributive  education 
are  belog  explored* 

Our  D*E*  pioneers  had  diligence.  Initiative,  vision,  and  belief 
that  vocational  education  for  the  distributive  occupations  was  to  be 

♦ 

a continuing  process  In  the  life  of  youth  and  adults*  The  distributive 
education  program  had  no  past  when  these  leaders  approached  their  task 
of  developing  high  school,  post  secondary  and  adult  instruction  In 
marketlog,  merchandising  and  management*  They  were  searching  for  the 
present* 

Today  we  have  additional  dedicated  leaders,  new  levels  of  leadership 
and  the  beginning  of  a maturity  that  sees  the  present  as  the  pathway 
to  the  future*  But  what  about  the  past?  Do  we  Just  document  it  as 
a;;  historical  record?  Or  do  we  try  to  understand  it,  finding  out  why 
decisions  were  made  and  under  what  conditions?  Do  we  also  activate  the 
past  and  use  it  as  background  for  today's  declslr  ^T-maklng?  The  latter 
would  appear  to  represent  the  soundest  motivation  towards  compatibility 
rather  than  conflict  with  the  past* 

NOW  Directions  for  Distributive  Education  - Nhat  We  Must  Do  is 

/ 
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A report  of  the  remarks  of  Mary  V*  Harks,  Program  Officer,  Distributive 
Education,  Di/ision  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  0*S*  Office  of 
Education,  to  the  D*E*  Division  of  the  American  Vocational  Association, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  1969 


the  theme  for  these  discussions*  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  actions 
sn^ested^may  be  received  In  a climate  of  two  possible  responses  - ”Why 
not?"  - to  represent  progress  through  change;  and  **Why*  - to  represent 
the  verity  of  past  ej^erlences* 

Vhat  must  we  do?  It  Is  my  view  that  there  are  four  areas  requiring 
eur  immediate  attention*  We  must  (1)  examine  oiir  beliefs  about  distributive 
education,  (2)  identify  with  priorities  in  education  and  vocational 
education,  (3)  learn  to  compete,  (4)  think  first  about  students* 

Examine  our  Beliefs  About  D*E. 

Ontll  ve  rethink  fdtat  we  really  believe  about  distributive  education 
end  our  responsibilities  to  our  profession.  It  will  be  most  difficult 
for  US  to  find  a self* concept  which  will  stand  up  under  the  pressures 
of  our  times* 

. VS  are  passing  through  a period  of  crisis  of  leadership  and  trust 
in  our  world-today*  This  spills  over  into  all  institutions  creating 
polarisation,  role  changes,  new  status  symbols  and  self*seeking  activities* 

Unless  we  have  the  security  of  our  own  convictions,  we  will 
surely  run  the  danger  of  conflict  between  our  "kinship  group"  and  the 
.lsrgexL.andJ!less  personal  society"*  Distributive  education  and 
vocational  and  technical  education  are  far  too  important  to  the  lives 
of  our'  people  Md  our  nation  to  permit  us  the  folly  of  self»deception 
and  iomature  reactions* 

..JIhat  jve  must  doC  We  must,  strengthen  our  professional  organisations 
and  encourage  them  to  assume  a greater  responsibility  for  leadership* 

a 

tegardless  of  our  level  in  an  administrative  structure,  new  titles,  new 
emphases,  N4SSDE,  NADEIS,  NADEt,  CDTE  and  the  D*B«  Division  of  A?A  can 
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safeguard  our  educational  capability  and  vocational  purpose*  These 
organizations  together  with  our  youth  groupt  DBCA»  will  serve  as 
insurance  policies,  giving  us  personal  Identity  and  visibility  through 
their  progranis  of  work* 

Ve  must  present  a positive  Image  of  distributive  education, 
realizing  that  what  each  of  us  does  and  says  will  spread  quickly  to 
other  districts.  Institutions  and  States*  Every  teacher*coordlnator, 
every  post  secondary  student,  every  cooperative  training  sponsor, 
every  adult  supervisor  • everyone,  no  matter  what  his  purpose  In 
distributive  education.  Influences  the  destiny  of  vocational  and 
technical  education*  feople  are  listening*  The  Implications  of  our 
response  to  their  Interests  are  more  than  of  the  moment* 

He  must  get  our  beliefs  Into  the  literature  and  Into  the  hands 
and  minds  of  thought  leaders  In  education  and  marketing*  He  need 
— articles  in  vocatlonally^orlented  Journals  and  newsletters,  and  we  need 
bulletins  and  brochures  to  distribute*  We  need  platforms  for  ourselves 
and  for  others  to  give  their  testimony  about  our  products  and  the  career 
opportunities  we  represent*  Our  Mission  requires  each  of  us  to  share 
,,, beliefs  about  distributive  education  by  means  of  a variety  of  media  - 
audio,  visual,  written  - to  State  and  local  declslon*makers,  to  lay 
and  professional  associations,  to  trade  and  related  Interest  groups* 

This  we  must  do  on  behalf  of  the  youth  and  adults  vocational  education 
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Identify  with  Priorities  In  Education  and  Vocational  Education 
The  second  action  area  for  our  Inaoedlate  attention  Is  to 
Identify  dlstrllmtlve  education  with  priorities  In  education  and 
vocational  education* 

In  his  statement  concerning  goals  for  the  U«5«  Office  of 
Education  In  the  1970* s,  James  Allen»  Jr.»  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education  and  0*5*  Commissioner  of  Education^  set  the  framework 
for  priorities*  He  Indicated  that  we  are  being  forced  under  pressure 
from  many  sources  - political » economic » social  and  moral  - to  move, 
to  take  cotvectlve  action^  or  to  face  disaster*  As  a result  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Education  will  be  In  accordance  with  the  following 
~^three  broad  goals: 

!•  development  of  a nationwide  strategy  for  maintaining  a 
continuing  process  of  Improvement  and  relevance  In  American 
education.  (This  highlights  the  need  for  research^  materials 
development^  demonstration^  evaluation^  dissemination) 

— — The  elimination  of  failures  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the 
disadvantaged* 

3*  The  provision  of  adequate  human^  material  and  financial  resources 
end  their  more  effective  distribution  In  relation  to  edticatlonal 
_,]U^d«  ' (this  focuses  on  the  social  and  economic  environments  In 
which  education  Is  provided). 

Trlorltles  In  vocational  a.^d  technical  education  are  Implicit  In 
the  Vocatio  nal  Education  Amen'^ments  of  1958*  The  legislation  gives 


special  attention  to  planning*  eligibility  for  Federal  dollars* 

set  aside  funding  in  the  permanent  program*  and  separate  authorizations 

for  selected  developrsental  emphases* 

!•  State  and  local  planning  activities  should  draw  on  the 
expertise  of  many  publics*  agencies  and  c rganizatxons  in  the  ex«* 
pectation  that  greater  involvement  will  enrich  and  make  more 
relevant  programs  and  procedures  in  all  aspects  of  vocational 
education* 

2*  Cities  and  neighborhoods  with  concentrated  populations*  communities 
with  high  youth  unemployment  and  excessive  dropout  rates  and  economic.^lly 
distressed  areas  will  receive  special  and  favored  consideration  in  the 
allocation  of  Federal  funds* 

3*  At  least  forty  percent  of  the  expenditures  authorized  in  the 
permanent  vocational  education  program  will  be  set  aside  for 
instructional  purposes  related  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth 
and  adults  - 15%;  postseoondary  students  - 15%;  and  handicapped 
persons  - I0%« 

4*  Special  authorizations  are  earmarked  for  research  and  training  in 
vocational  education*  exemplary  programs  and  projects*  consumer  and 
homemaking  education*  cooperative  vocational  education  programs* 
curriculum  development*  vocational  education  leadership  and  professional 
development*  work-study  programs*  and  residential  vocational  education* 

. Commissioner  Allen's  priorities  for  education  and  those  mandated 
by  the  Congress  comprise  one  hierarchical  arrangement*  An  additional 
point  to  be  made  is  that  there  are  many  levels  of  goal  setting  and 
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planning  - for  exan^le,  State ^district  and  school;  or  yocatlonal 
education,  dlstrtbutlye  education,  adult  D,E«  Each  within  Its 
ftaoework  of  responsibility  sets  priorities*  1 would  submit, 
howeyer,  that  ther^  must  be  consistency  In  the  hierarchy  of  priorities 
if  those  at  any  level  are  to  be  achieved*  Further,  perceptions  of 
success  or  failure  will  be  determined  to  the  degree  that  program 
outcomes  are  significant  In  the  hierarchy  of  priorities* 

Miat  must  we  do  In  distributive  education?  We  must  evaluate 
our  planning  against  established  priorities,  we  must  Involve  ourselves 
and  our  program  with  others  participating  In  similar  priorities*  We 
must  Interpret  the  contributions  our  capabilities  and  achievements 
make  In  the  whole  process  of  goal  setting,  Implementing  and 
evaluating  vocational  and  technical  education* 

Learn  to  Compete* 

It  seems  ironic  to  label  my  third  major  point,  "learn  to  compete"* 

let  cong»etltlon  which  Is  of  the  essence  of  marketing  and  distribution 

* 

has  not  had  a like  centrality  In  the  development  of  distributive 
education’s  role  In  vocational  and  technical  education* 

We,must„laam  to  compete  for  the  resources  required  to  mount 
quality  programs  and  services  for  all  whose  work  and  careers  will 
be  fbimd  In  marketing  and  management*  An  adequate  budget  will  Include 


piwlsions  for~instructloual  stii^,"for  space  In  educational  facilities, 
,Jor.,j:epresentatlve  equipment,  „ and  for  the.materlals  of  learning  and 

teaching*  We  must  compete  for  our  own  leadership  personnel  and  for 

■ ^ 

assignment  to  declslon»maklhg  teams*  And  we  must  compete  for  the 

time  to  do  the  job,  to  have  available  the  nutcber  of  hours  needed  each 
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day  to  keep  distributive  education  abreast  of  trends  In  education 
and  marketing* 

Back  up  data  will  be  essential*  Your  opinion,  my  opinion  or 
tradition  does  not  speak  with  the  authority  of  facts  gathered  and 
collated*  What  must  we  do?  We  must  Individually  accept  the  role 
of  "researcher",  "disseminator",  and  "Interpreter",  We  must 
concern  ourselves  with  surveys,  comparative  Investigations,  descriptive 
studies,  demonstration  projects,  and  scientific  research  as  a regular 
aspect  of  our  professional  responsibility*  Back  up  data  can  he  the 
only  valid  basis  for  competition  within  vocational  education* 

There  are  many  areas  needing  systematic  study  and  Interpretation* 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important  Is  the  analysis  of  the  current^^ 
sjtatus  of  and  projections  for  employment  In  the  distributive  occupations 
As  educational  planners  we  are  aware  that  clusters  of  jobs  within 
a product*  .or servlce*orlented  business  provides  a meaningful  framework 
for  securing  data  about  employment  trends  In  marketing*  However  most 
surveys  now  being  made  to  collect  distributive  manpower  Information 
are  developed  around  separate  occupational  titles*  We  need  to  help 
our  associates  at  all  levels  In  the  Training  and  Employment  Service 
of  the  Manpower  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  other  labor 
force  analysts  to  adjust  their  survey  Instruments  and  techniques  and 
give  us  data  about  jobs  clustered  at  given  levels  of  complexity  wltl  a 
a classification  system  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Census  of  Business 
of  the  U*S*  Department  of  Commerce:,  We  must  Involve  our  trade 
associations  In  this  endeavor*  We  probably  also  should  reorient  our 
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own  community  surveys  so  that  employment  needs  as  well  as  cooperative 
training  stations  are  projected* 

Sorely  If  we  are  to  compete  successfully  we  must  have  more 
information  about  distributive  education  In  action*  We  must  be  able 
to  point  to  outstanding  programs  and  provide  the  details  about  what 
makes  them  unique,  the  characteristics  of  the  students,  the  size  of 
enrollments  In  relation  to  the  capacity  for  enrolling  students,  the 
rate  of  retention  In  the  program,  special  teaching  techniques  and 
learning  materials*  We  most  know  the  costs  of  providing  Instruction, 
how  this  compares  to  other  subject  areas;  the  relative  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  group.  Individualized,  project  and  cooperative  Instruction 
_^4Uid -the  cost  factors  Involved? 

Finally  If  we  are  to  compete  we  must  Identify  the  distributive 
education  program  more  specifically  with  the  types  of  businesses 
which  provide  employment*  Recent  conversations  with  students  and 
businessmen  make  me  conclude  that  we  should  look  for  possible 
deficiencies  In  program  presentation*  D,E<.  students  when  asked  how  they 
would  Increase  Interest  In  distributive  education  told  me  that  most 
students  thought  the  program  was  a way  to  get  a job*  They  suggested  that 
. the  program  should  be  Identified  by  types  of  businesses  - grocery  training 
apparel  merchandising,  service  station  operation,  department  store 
retailing*  One  recommended  that  the  school  handbook  of  courses  should 
list  D.E.,  In  this  way.  Some  businessmen  told  me  that  they  felt  the 
program  was  good  for  the  community  and  that  they  were  glad  to  judge. 
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contests*  and  employ  part*tlme  D«E«  students*  They  did  not  communicate 
to  rae»  however,  any  real  perception  of  the  program  as  being  specifically 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  In  their  lines  of  business*  | 

-Ue  might  ash  ourselves  what  our  administrators,  guidance  counsellors, 
faculty  associates  and  program  planners  think  about  the  distributive 
instructional  program  If  some  of  those  directly  Involved  with  the 
program  only  understand  part  of  the  story*  Halfotruths  make  for  poor 
competition* 

Think  First  About  Students 

fourth  recommendation  for  action  Is  to  think  first  about 
students*  This  Is  not  to  say  that  students  have  not  been  the 
motivating  force  In  the  expansion  and  development  of  dlstrlbutlva 
education*  It  Is  to  say,  however,  that  what  Is  best  for  students,  all 
prospective  students.  Is  best  for  distributive  education*  Let  us  be 
sore  then  that  the  Interests  of  the  adult  leaders  In  distributive 
education' * teachers,  supervisor^  teacher  educators,^ ' - advisors  and 
sponsors  - are  Subordinated  to  the  needs  of  students* 

. Vhat  must  we  do?  In  my  opinion  we  most  expand  our  concepts  about 
curriculum  and  Instructional  programming*  We  must  move  beyond  the 
generalized  D*E*  course  concept  and  recognize  that  distributive 
education  Is  an  umbrella  designation  for  a variety  of  Instructional 
programs,  any  one  of  whlcb^but  not  all.  Is  of  Interest  to  potential 
students*  We  need  also  to  direct  our  attention  away  from  retailing, 
which  Is  a gross  classification  for  the  variety  of  stores  on  Main  Street, 


and  away  from  mld»iaanagement  Ydilch  Is  a gross  classification  for 
duties  performed  In  liaison  with  owners  and  proprietors  of  a 
variety  of  marketing  establishments* 

. I believe  students'  necids  dictate  that  a commodity  system, 
not  a diversified  or  functional  system,  should  be  adopted  as  the 
guide  for  sequencing  learning  experiences  through  distributive 
eiZucatlon*  We  must  strengthen  the  visibility  of  the  multi-options 
available  to  students  preparli^  for  initial  employment  or  wishing  to 
upgrade  their  current  performance  ^llls*  These  options  are 
reflected  In  the  distributive  education  taxonomy*  (advertising  services, 
apparel  and  accessories,  automotive,  finance  and  credit,  florlstry, 
food  distribution,  food  services,  general  merchandise,  hardware, 

building  materials,  farm  and  garden  supplies  and  equipment,  home 

■ ^ 

furnishings,  hotel  and  lodging.  Industrial  mark^tlng^  insurance, 
international  trade,  personal  services,  petroleum,  real  estate, 
recreation  and  tourism,  transportation) 

We  must  also  reach  students  earlier  In  their  educational  experiences 

* 

in  order  to  build  their  awareness  of  the  opportunities  and  requirements 
in  specific  distributive  industries*  This  certainly  indicates  the  need 
to  develop  closer  ties  with  and  services  to  guidance  and  counselling 
personnel  from,  elementary  through  post  secondary  and  adult  levels  of 
education*  It  also  Indicates  that  career  ladders  need  to  be  Identified 
in  such  a way  that  career  choices  and  Initial  Job  choices  may  be 
made  by  students  with  some  confidence  In  the  array  of  Information 
available  to  them* 

Thinking  first  about  students  will  require  us  to  specify  for  each 
instructional  sequence  the  level  of  occupational  expertise  that  may 
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be  expected  to  be  achieved*  Programs  of  study  must  be  so  designed 
that  a student  knows  for  exantple  that  he  Is  pr<»parlng  for  Jobs  at 
the  threshhold  level  of  responsibility  In  the  hardware  field  If 
this  Is  the  case,  or  that  the  distributive  curriculum  In  which  he 
is  enrolled  leads  to  qualifications  needed  by  management  trainees 

* 

for  the  hardware  field* 

Ideally,  of  course,  students  will  be  grouped  together  for  the 
program  In  which  they  are  enrolled*  However,  the  Important  concept 
is  not  the  way  they  are  to  be  scheduled  but  that  there  la  a learning 
direction  recognised  by  the  student  and  the  teacher* 

Advances  In  educational  technology  Into  such  areas  as  programmed 

* 

materials,  computor<»alded  Instruction,  and  closed  circuit  television; 
and  the  broadened  perspectives  for  cooperative  education  and  enqployer 
partnerships  with  the  schools  suggests  the  possibility  of  Implementing 
several  different  Instructional  programs  In  the  same  physical 
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environment  without  creating  barriers  to  the  motivation  and  learning 
—patterns  of  students* 

Ve  can  be  sure,  however,  that  we  must  give  massive  emphasis  to 
curriculum ~and  materials  development  and  demonagaNtiluu;~~and  that  students,- 
enployers  and  teachers  must  share  with  curriculum  specialists  and 
researchers  the  task  of  creating  these  teaching  and  learning  tools* 

"Ifew  Directions  for  Distributive  Education  - Vhat  He  Hast  Do" 
has  been  the  theme  of  this  presentation*  It  Is  my  conviction  that 
distributive  education  does  Indeed  have  the  opportunity  to  bring 
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new  hope  and  meaning  Into  the  lives  of  students  and  adults  seeking 
vorthy  and  satisfying  employment' situations*  We  have  good 
capability  now;  and  It  will  be  out  of  this  capability  that  new 
directions  for  distributive  education  will  be  developed* 

Vhat  must  we  do?  I have  cited  four  factors  which  I believe 
most  be  Integrated  Into  each  Individual's  action  program*  (1) 

Ve  must  examine  our  beliefs  about  distributive  education;  (2)  We 
must  Identify  the  program  with  priorities  In  education  and  vocational 
education*  (3)  tie  must  learn  to  compete  for  resources*^' to  present 
distributive  education  as  a valid  Instructional  opportunity  In 
vocational  and  technical  education*  (4)  Ve  must  thlidc  first  about 
students  In  all  our  decision  making  about  the  curriculum  and  the 
structure  of  the  program* 

Hot  much  lead  time  remains*  In  fact  mudi  is  already  taking 
place  over  which  we  have  little  or  no  control*  BOwever  if  we  begin 
now  to  do  more  different  things*  we  will  learn  to  do  more  things 

4 

differently*  The  pace  of  Improvements  and  adjustments  will  accelerate* 
once  a new  start  Is  made* 

' Why  not  commit  ourselves  right  now  to  progress  through  cnange? 

Why  not  evaluate  new  directions  In  terms  of  the  principles  and  procedures 
set  forth  by  the  pioneers  In  distributive  education?  Why  not  approach 
each  suggestion,  each  problem  that  confronts  us  with  the  excited  response. 


••Why  not"? 
Why  not? 


COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
IN  DADE  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Maurice  E«  Wilson 

Supervisor  of  Cooperative  Vocational 
Education  and  Disadvantaged  Programs 
Miami,  Florida 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  ^diat  the  Dade  County 
School  System  had  done  (1)  relative  to  expanding  the  Cooperative 
Vocational  Education  Program;  (2)  developing  and  Implementing  a 
program  for  students  with  special  needs  "A  Work  Experience  Program*" 


^Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  In 
Boston,  Massachusetts  on  December  8,  1969. 
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Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Programs 

INTRODUCTION 

It  la  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  what  the  Dade  County  School 
System  has  done  (1)  relative  to  expanding  the  Cooperative  Vocational 
Education  Program;  (2)  developing  and  Implementing  a program  for  students 
with  special  needs  - "A  Work  Experience  Program." 

As  a result  of  a recommendation  made  from  business  and  Industry, 
the  school  board  authorized  the  superintendent  to  Increase  Cooperative 
Vocational  Education  opportunities  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
youth.  The  recommendation  was  adopted  and  during  the  1968-69  school 
year,  the  number  of  cooperative  education  programs  was  Increased  from 
36  to  74  programs.  The  program  was  well  received  by  the  business  com- 
munity as  well  as  school  personnel,  and  as  a result,  for  the  school  year 
1969-70  an  additional  51  programs  were  Initiated  extending  cooperative 
vocational  and  work-experience  programsto  additional  students. 

There  are  now  126  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Programs  cur- 
rently In  operation  in  the  Miami,  Florida,  area;  77  of  these  programs 
are  classified  as  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  Training  and  or  work 
experience  Is  offered  in  any  socially  accepted  occupational  area.  Coop- 
erative Vocational  Educat..r*n  Is  offered  to  students  in  junior  and  senior 
high  school,  grades  seven  through  twelve.  Opportunity  Is  provided  for 
students  with  varying  levels  of  ability  to  select  and  enter  Into  a com- 
prehensive cooperative  vocational  education  program.  The  following  types 

H . 

of  programs  are  being  conducted  In  the  Dade  County  School  System 

^Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  December  8,  1969. 
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Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Programs 


Cooperative  Agri-Business 
Cooperative  Business  Education 

Cooperative  Custodial  Service  & Building  Maintenance 

Cooperative  Distributive  Education 

Cooperative  Health  Occupations 

Cooperative  Industrial  Education 

Cooperative  Service  Station  Sales  & Service 

Diversified  Cooperative  Training 

Junior  High  Work  Experience  * 

Senior  High  Work  Experience  * 

* Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Youth 

Cooperative  Agri-Business 

This  program  Is  for  students  that  have  completed  one  year  of  voca- 
tional agriculture*  Students  receive  on-the-job  training  through  the 
cooperation  of  agriculture  productive  enterprises.  Four  hours  dally  of 
in-school  Instruction  Is  correlated  with  on-the-job  training  activities. 

Cooperative  Business  Education 

A program  for  seniors  only,  designed  to  provide  students  with  xrork 
experience  and  on-the-job  training  In  office  occupations  as  part  of  the 
regular  high  school  program.  The  school  day  consists  of  four  hours 
dally  of  In-school  Instruction  and  four  hours  dally  on  the  job. 

Cooperative  Distributive  Education 

A one-year  program  for  high  school  seniors,  designed  to  provide 
on-the-job  training  In  distributive  areas  such  as;  selling,  sales 
promotion,  buying  and  selling  of  goods  and  services,  and  related  areas. 


Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Program 

The  school  day  consists  of  four  hours  daily  of  in*school  instruction  and 
four  hours  daily  on  the  job. 

Cooperative  Health  Occupations 

The  Cooperative  Health  Occupations  Program  is  designed  to  provide 
students  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  function  as  a non- 
professional employee  in  the  field  of  health  services  ar.d  to  obtain 
work  experience  and  on-the-job  training  as  part  of  the  regular  high  school 
program.  The  school  day  consists  of  four  hours  daily  of  In-school  instruc- 
tion and  four  hours  daily  on  the  job.  Training  opportunities  are  pro- 
vided by  hospitals,  clinics,  nursing  homes,  as  well  as  other  health 
related  services. 

Cooperative  Industrial  Education 

Designed  for  the  high  school  senior  that  has  completed  a minimus  of 
one  year  training  in  the  industrial  education  program.  Students  are  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  receive  on-the-job  training  through  the  coop- 
erative efforts  of  business  and  industry.  Flexible  scheduling  is  utilized 

in  placing  the  student,  i.e.,  students  may  work  eight  hours  daily  for  four 

/ 

days  a week  and  attend  school  one  day  a week.  This  type  of  scheduling  is 
utilized  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  jf  cooperating  business  and  indus- 
trial establishments. 

Cooperative  Custodial  Service  & Building  Maintenance 

Designed  for  the  pupil  who  has  not  found  a definite  interest  in 
the  general  education  program.  Four  hours  of  in-school  instruction 

includes  skills,  technical  knowledge,  safety  practices  and  general  infor- 

' ■ \ 

matior  that  are  required  for  successful  entry  and  advancement  in  the 
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Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Program 


field  of  custodial  and  minor  building  maintenance  is  correlated  with 
four  hours  of  on-the-job  training  with  a cooperating  training  facility. 

Diversified  Cooperative  Training 

Students  during  their  junior  and  senior  year  are  provided  the 
opportunity  to  receive  on-the-job  training  in  business  and  industrial 
establishments  in  a variety  of  occupations.  The  school  day  consists  of 
four  hours  daily  of  in-school  instruction  and  four  hours  dally  on  the 
job. 

Junior  and  Senior  High  tfork  Experience  Program 

The  Work  E^cperience  Program  is  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  disadvantaged  students  to  remain  in  school  by  combining  suitable 
on-the-job  work  experiences  coupled  with  four  hours  daily  of  in-school 
remedial  and  re  .ated  academic  instruction.  This  program  provides 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  youth  with  varying  levels  of  ability 
to  explore  careers  in  a variety  of  occupational  areas. 

Cooperative  Service  Station  Sales  & Service 

Designed  for  pupils  Interested  in  a career  in  service  station 
salesmanship  and  service.  Four  hours  of  classroom  instruction  is 
provided  as  a foundation  course  to  prepare  the  student  by  providing 
technical  knowledge,  skills,  safety  practices,  and  general  information 
that  is  required  for  successful  entry  and  advancement  in  the  field  of 
service  station  work.  Four  hours  of  on-the-job  training  is  provided  by 
cooperating  service  station  facilities. 
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WORK  EXPERIEHCE  PROGRAM 


The  Work  Experience  Program  is  for  students  with  special  needs. 

Many  students  that  have  been  classified  as  potential  dropouts,  over-age 
in  grade,  and  not  relating  to  the  regular  school  program  have  been 
referred  to  this  program.  The  program  has  provided  an  opportunity  for 
disadvantaged  students  to  remain  in  school  by  combining  related  and 
academic  instruction  with  job  related  work  experiences. 

The  four  pilot  programs  met  with  great  success,  and  as  a result, 
administrators  requested  that  this  program  be  extended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  youth  in  other  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  so  for 
the  school  year  1968-69  an  additional  42  programs  were  initiated.  Out- 
standing teacher-coordinators  were  selected  to  work  with  this  program, 
and  because  of  their  '^road  occupational  experiences  and  background,  the 
program  was  well  on  its  way  of  reaching  its  desired  goils. 

The  school  year  1968-69  was  the  first  year  that  the  program  really 
made  an  impact  on  the  schools  of  Eade  County.  It  was  quickly  recognized 
that  in  order  for  this  program  to  justify  its  existence.  It  must  prove 
its  worth.  After  a series  of  discussions  with  district  superintendents 
and  school  principals,  we  were  encouraged  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  by  comparing  work  experience  students*  scholarship,  conduct, 
effort  grades  and  attendance  with  the  grades  the  students  had  received 
prior  to  entering  the  program.  The  school  administrators  voiced  a verbal 
approval  of  what  they  felt  the  program  was  accomplishing,  but  they  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  that  we  should  document  it.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  teacher-coordinators  in  the  program,  a student  survey  card  was  created 
to  collect  the  needed  data.  Each  of  the  32  junior  high  and  14  senior 
high  teacher- coordinators  received  a survey  card  for  each  student 
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enrolled  in  their  program.  Scholarship,  conduct,  effort  grades  and 
attendance,  by  six  weeks  grading  periods  were  compared  with  corresponding 
six  weeks  periods  the  year  prior  to  their  admission  into  the  program. 

After  all  cards  were  completed,  th>3y  were  gathered  and  tallied  to  see 
what  changes  had  taken  place  with  these  potential  dropouts.  The  results 
revealed  that  in  scholarship,  the  average  net  Improvement  was  con- 

duct of  the  students  improved  ,7%,  effort  was  improved  by  .2%,  and 
attendance  improved  by  students  attending  school  3.3%  more  days  that 
year,  than  the  previous  years.  Even  though  the  averages  of  the  program 
showed  improvement  in  all  areas,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  in  several 
instances  quite  theq>posite  was  true.  In  several  programs  the  scholar- 
ship, conduct,  effort  and  attendance  showed  on  the  minus  side.  Needless 
to  say,  school  principals  were  quick  to  ask  why  was  the  program  in  their 
school  not  as  successful  as  a neighboring  school.  The  survey  instrument 
certainly  served  as  a basis  for  determining  program  effectiveness  in 
any  given  school. 

All  data  gathered  as  a result  of  the  survey  was  ultimately  published 
in  a First  Annual  Report  on  the  Work  Experience  Programs  for  the  Dade 
County  Public  Schools.  Copies  of  the  report  were  given  to  the  superin- 
tendent, school  board  members,  district  superintendents  and  school  princi- 
pals. After  principals  had  an  opportunity  to  review  how  the  program  had 
improved  in  scholarship,  conduct  and  effort  grades  of  the  students, 
they  readily  agreed  that  the  work  experience  program  was  really  effective 
for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  disadvantaged  student  found  a program  where  he  met  success. 

2.  The  teacher-coordinators  were  enrolling  students  in  the  program 
that  were  being  rejected  by  other  subject  matter  teachers 

3.  Students  were  provided  an  opportunity  to  work  on  the  job  while 
attending  school. 
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As  a result  of  general  program  success,  requests  were  made  to  incorporate 
additional  work  experience  programs  for  the  1969-70  school  year.  The 
superintendent  acknowledged  the  fact  that  the  program  was  meeting  the 
needs  of  a segment  of  the  school  population  that  had  not  been  met  before 
and  as  a result,  31  additional  programs  were  added.  There  are  now  77 
work  experience  programs  serving  disadvantaged  youth  in  the  metropolitan 
Bade  County  area. 


It  was  necessary  to  publish  a handbook  so  new  teacher-coordinators, 
school  principals  and  administrators  could  be  made  aware  of  all  the 
aspects  of  the  program.  One  of  the  foremost  questions,  was  what  type  of 
scheduling  does  this  program  operate  under  and  what  is  the  system  for 
granting  course  credit. 


ical  Schedule  for  a Work  Experience  Program 


Period 


Subiecr 


Work  Experience  General  Related  Stud' 


Work  Experience  Remedial  Instruction, 
i.e..  Remedial  Math 


Work  Experience  Remedial  Basic  English 


Small  Group  or  Individual  Study  Sessions 
under  Guidance  of  Coordinator 


Work  Experience  On-The-Job  Trainin 


Work  Experience  On-The-Job  Trainin 


No.  in 
Class 


varies 


The  above  schedule  provides  for  four  hours  of  in-school  classroom 
instruction”  daily;  the  schedule  may  be  varied,  i.e.,  ten  students  during 
period  two  and  three  may  be  enrolled  in  a required  course.  Students 
having  difficulty  in  a subject  area  such  as  math,  may  receive  remedial 
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instruction  or  related  math  from  the  teacher  coordinator.  As  stated  in 


the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968|  Vocational  Education  means  vocational 
or  technical  training  or  retraining  which  is  given  In  schools  or  classes 
(including  field  or  laboratory  work  and  remedial  or  related  academic  nd 
technical  Instruction  incident  thereto  ...  and  is  conducted  as  part  of  a 
program  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for  gainful  employment  as  semi- 

i 

skilled  or  skilled  workers  .**  Work  Experience  is  such  a program* 
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COURSE  CREDITS  FOR  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 


During  the  small  group  or  individual  study  period,  course  work  is  planned 
in  cooperation  with  a certified  math,  English,  social  studies  or  science 
teacher.  The  work  experience  teacher-coordinator  then  provides  the  necessary 
laboratory  work,  remedial  or  related  academic  instruction  necessary  for  pre- 
paring the  individual  for  gainful  employment. 

Junior  High  School  Work  Experience  (Group  Instruction)  (Boys  or  Girls) 

Grades  7,  8,  9 1 Yi^ar  1 Unit  (Grade  9) 

This  phase  of  the  instructional  program  provides  the  employability  skills 
necessary  for  employment.  Blocks  of  instruction  include  preparing  for  an 
employment  interview,  making  out  an  application  blank,  employer-employee 
relations  and  other  related  topics  that  contribute  to  preparing  the  student 
for  employment. 

Junior  High  School  Work  Experience  (Individual  Instruction  (Boys  or  Girls) 

Grades  7,8,9  1 Year  1,  2 or  3 Units  (Grade  9) 

Pupils  may  be  scheduled  up  to  a maximum  of  three  periods  per  day.  These 
periods  may  be  utilized  by  providing  individual  instruction  to  the  students; 
l.e.,  remedial  assistance  provided  in  mathematics,  English,  social  studies, 
and  science.  Credit  may  be  given  in  any  of  the  above  subjects. 

Junior  High  School  Work  Experience  (On-the-Job)  (Boys  or  Girls) 

Grades  7,  8,  9 1 Year  1 Unit  (Grade  9) 

Work  Experience  - The  student  works  on  a job  in  a cooperating  training  facility, 
four  hours  daily  in  school  and  a minimum  of  four  hours  daily  on  the  job. 

Senior  High  School  Work  Experience  (General  Related)  (Boys  or  Girls) 

Grades  10,  11,  12  1 Year  1 Unit 

This  phase  of  the  instructional  program  provides  the  employability  skills 
necessary  for  employment.  Blocks  of  instruction  include  preparing  for  an 
employment  interview,  makii.g  out  an  application  blank,  employer-employee 
relations  and  other  related  topics  that  contribute  to  preparing  the  student 
for  employment. 

Senior  High  School  Work  Experience  (Specific  Related)  (Boys  or  Girls) 

Grades  10,  11,  12  1 Year  1,  2 or  3 Units 

Pupils  may  be  scheduled  up  to  a maximum  of  three  periods  per  day.  These 
periods  may  be  utilized  by  providing  individual  instruction  to  the  students; 
l.e.,  remedial  assistance  provided  in  mathematics,  English,  social  studies, 
and  science.  Credit  may  be  given  in  any  of  the  above  subjects. 
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COURSE  CREDITS  FOR  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGBAMS 


Senior  High  School  Work  Experience  (On-the-Job)  (Boys  or  Girls) 

Grades  10,  11,  12  1 Year  1 “"it 

Work  Experience  - The  student  works  on  a job  in  a cooperating  training 
facility,  four  hours  daily  in  school  and  a minimum  of  four  hours  daily  on 

the  job. 

The  Work  Experience  Program  has  met  a need  In  our  county  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1,  It  has  served  as  a vehicle  for  Introducing  employability  skills. 

2,  The  program  has  motivated  students  to  stay  In  school. 

3,  Qualified  students  from  the  program  have  transferred  to  areas  such  as 
Distributive  Education,  Trade  & Industrial  Education,  Agri-Business, 
as  other  vocational  areas. 

In  sui.imary,  we  are  trying  to  impl&?ent  the  full  intent  of  the  Vocational 
Amendments  of  1968,  by  providing  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  youth. 
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TiilRD  ADULT  DISTRIBUTIVE  BDUCATICli  CONFERENCE 
HELD  IX  .MEMPHIS  TENNESSEE 
and 

i:iPLICATIOKS  FOR  CITRRICULUM 
UEVELOPtlENT  IN  ADULT  PROGPAMS 


Dwayne  Tucker 

Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education 
Memphis  City  Schools 
Memphis , Tennessee 


^Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  in  boston, 
Massachusetts  on  December  6,  1D69* 


My  part  of  this  program  has  to  do  with  a review  of  the  "Third 
National  Adult  Distributive  Education  Conference"  held  in  Memphis | 
Tennessee,  last  January,  and  as  a result  of  this  conference  the 
affects,  benefits,  or  suggestions  on  Curriculum  DevelonmenC  for 
Adult  Distributive  Education*  , ^ 

The  purpose  for  my  being  on  the  program  is  very  simple*  Bill 
Ruth  called  and  said  1 was  all  he  had  left*  Seriously,  it  provides 
an  opportunity  to  review  and  share  with  you  the  suggestions  made 
pertaining  to  the  multitude  of  problems  associated  with  adult 
distributive  education  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  in 
metropolitan  areas* 

The  conference  was  planned  and  coordinated  by  Dr*  Carroll 
Coakley,  University  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr*  C*  E*  Pearson,  Memphis 
.State  University,  in  cooperation  with  Miss  Mary  Marks,  Program  Offic^ 
for  Distributive  Education,  and  Mr*  Earl  M*  Bowler,  Senior  Program 
Director  for  Vocational-Technical  Programs,  both  of  whom  are  with 
the  US  Office  of  Education* 

The  theme  of  the  conference  was  "Setting  Your  Sights  On  The 
Seventies"  and  the  two  major  purposes  of  the  conference  wereS 
1*  Discuss  ways  to  Implement  provisions  of  legislation 
relating  to  distributive  education  services  for 
out-of-school  youth  and  adults* 

2*  Identify  possible  solutions  to  provide  adnlt  distributive 
education  services  to  individuals  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area* 

Tne  conference  structure  provided  for  both  formal  presentations 
and  task  force  group  meetings*  It  was  felt  that  there  was  a natural 
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pattern  of  concern  that  should  be  explored  within^  so  the  conference 
was  organized  around  three  areas  of  training  needs: 

1.  Unemployment  to  Employment 

2.  Employment  to  Supervision 

3.  rfoving  to  business  ownership 

Nov  with  the  program  well  planned  the  action  began  with  the 
keynote  address  by  the  late  Mr*  Morgan  Caristian,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent*  Department  of  Instruction,  Memphis  City  Schools,  who  extended  a 
very  appropriate  challenge*  lie  said,  "I'Je  as  educators  have  an  obligation 
to  provide  the  type  of  educational  programs  where  these  people  can 
learn  skills  or  up-date  skills  to  become  gainfully  employed.  As  you 
meet  here  this  week,  may  1 challenge  you  to  give  thought  to  ways  we 
can  devise  programs  tiiat  give  understanding  to  the  abilities,  capabilities, 
and  aspirations  of  this  group  of  people*  1 think, historically,  Vocational 
Education  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  adjust  to  changing  needs  and 
emergency  situations*  1 have  hopes  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so*" 

1 feel  the  success  of  any  conference  of  this  nature  is  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of  Darticioation.  The  conference  coordinators 
secured  some  excellent  sneakers  whose  talks  were  directly  related  to 
a phase  of  the  total  program*  As  one  participant  said*  "they  told 
it  like  it  was  and  how  it  should  be  in  a language  that  was  meaningful*" 

Mr*  Earl  Bowler  described  the  changes  brought  about  as  a result 
of  the  1D63  Vocational  Education  Amendments  on  our  adult  programs 
in  D*  £*  U'e  will  need  to  keep  these  factors  in  sham  focus: 
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!•  Needs  of  people  we  serve 

2.  Finances  become  a genuine  consideration  as  we  eicpnnd 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  people 
3*  Curriculum  modification  will  be  needed 
4.  Programs  must  be  structured  to  help  even  the  least 
capable  to  adjust  to  society 

lie  pointed  out  the  urgency  Congress  feels  in  solving  the  ills  of 
unemployable  youth  and  adults  and  that  the  word  in  Washington  was 
"all  signals  are  go*"  (The  signal  light  must  be  stuck  on  RED) 

We  need  only  to  read  the  amendments  to  see  this  urgency 
portrayed  in  vivid  detail*  (Evidently  the  Appropriations  Committee 
also  should  read  it*) 

As  we  set  our  sights  on  the  seventies,  we  need  to  pay 
attention  to  the  mood  of  bur  times*  We  are  in  the  age  of  dissent* 

So  said  Miss  Mary  Marks  in  her  talk  on  "The  Job  ^ead  For  Distributive 
Education"*  She  further  stated  taat  we  have  a challenge  to  face 
up  to  our  responsibilities  in  relation  to  the  dissent  around  us* 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  share  in  making  the  decisions  that  are 
going  to  bring  unity,  opportunity,  and  meaning  to  the  lives  of 
the  people  to  whom  we  have  committed  our  professional  abilities* 

She  emphasized  the  vital  need  to  communicate  what  distributive 
education  is  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  others  and  hot/  we  must  talk 
in  terms  meaningful  to  special  audiences. 

The  main  thrust  of  conference  discussions  was  concerned  with 
"Programs  to  Produce  Salable  Skills  in  Adults  With  Special  Needs"* 
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Mr*  Roscoe  Overton,  Project  Director  for  the  Memphis  Urban  League 
on  Job  Training  in  Memphis  stated,  "This  1&  easier  said  than  done"* 

In  his  talk  on  problems  of  Employraent  of  Tlie  Disadvantaged  in  the 
Memphis  area  he  emphasized  the  need  for  educators  and  businesses 
alike  to  become  more  ax^are  of  the  problems  facing  the  Negro  job 
applicant  and  of  the  overall  attitude  of  defeatism  which  exists 
among  the  un^nloyed* 

Mr*  Overton  summarized  by  quoting  James  Lane  Allen  when  he  said, 
"Into  your  hands  will  be  placed  the  exact  results  of  your  thoughts* 
You  will  receive  that  which  you  earn,  no  more,  no  less*  VJliatever 
your  present  environment  you  will  fall,  remain,  or  rise  with  your 
thoughts,  your  vision,  your  ideal"* 

Representing  the  business  industry,  Mrs*  Betty  Chandler, 
Director  of  Training  for  Goldsmith's  Department  Store  said, 

"instead  of  trying  to  place  them  in  a stereotype  program  to  fit 
everyone,  we  need  training  programs  that  will  let  them  start  where 
they  are  and  with  what  they  have  progress  from  there*  She  further 
discussed  a joint  training  program  for  the  disadvantaged  being 
conducted  by  her  company  and  the  Distributive  Education  Department 
of  the  Meiaphls  City  Schools* 

lirs*  Cnaiidler  sunuaarized  by  stating  that  there  are  no  easy 
solutions*  but  if  educators  would  let  the  busing js  people  know  what 
they  have  to  offer;  and  if  the  business  people  would  let  educators 
know  their  needs;  then  by  cooperative  efforts  we  can  make  giant 
strides  toward  a solution  to  this  problem  that  will  be  beneficial 
to  all  concerned* 


I 

I 
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In  a Calk  on  "IdenCifying  and  LocaCing  Learners"  Mr.  Clifford  SCockton 
said,  "Escablisliing  a training  program  is  a rather  easy  task;  but,  identifying, 
locating,  selecting,  and  enrolling  the  learner  is  not  easy."  Mr.  Stockton 
was  a natural  to  discuss  tliis  topic.  At  the  time  we  started  the  program 
with  Goldsmiths  he  was  an  outstanding  D£  teacher*coordinator  in  one  of  our 
lower  income  scliool  districts  and  he  taught  the  first  tt^o  classes  at  Goldsmiths. 
At  the  time  of  the  Memphis  Conference  he  had  joined  the  Memphis  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  Associate  Director  of  the  Human  Resources  Division  and  was 
working  in  this  area.  Mr.  Stockton  gave  some  key  factors  in  securing  these 
enrol lees: 

1.  Determine  tlie  type  people  you  want  in  a particular  Program 

2.  Determine  ’where  and  hov^  to  locate  taem 

3.  Identify  agencies  or  organizations  that  can  assist  you  in  recruiting 

4.  Secure  a recruiter  that  can  relate  to  a particular  grour  of  people. 

3.  Go  into  the  area  to  recruit  them 

Once  you  have  established  a class,  then  what?  Donnie  Dutton  who  is 
Associate  Professor  of  ..iult  Education  at  Memphis  State  University  said, 
"Motivation  is  probably  the  most  basic  element.  It  is  that  element  which 
causes  a person  to  move  toward  a new  goal.  It  is  up  to  the  educators  to 
recognize' the  importance  of  motivation  and  to  find  out  ways  to  bring 
motivating  factors  into  the  learning  process."  We  are  not  tallcing  about 
the  ttieory  of  motivation,  but  rather  to  understand  the  adult  learner,  for 
it  is  through  understanding  that  the  educator  will  employ  materials,  methods, 
and  teciiniques  which  will  have  a motivating  effect  on  the  adults. 
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In  his  talk  on  "Recruiting  and  Training  Adult  Instructors", 

Richard  Almarode,  who  is  Director  of  Teacher  Training  for  Hotel-Motel 

I 

Associations  Educational  Institute,  pointed  out  that  the  selection 
of  the  adult  Instructors  liad  not  been  given  the  same  emphasis  or 
attention  as  philosophy,  program  planning,  organization  and  other 
aspects  of  adult  programs.  We  were  reminded  tiiat  it  is  the  Instructor 
who  has  the  final  responsibility  for  the  success  of  any  adult  program* 

He  further  pointed  out  that  in  adult  distributive  education  programs 
we  have  historically  been  concerned  with  tae  development  and  improve- 
ment of  occupational  competencies  of  our  participants.  However, 
little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  develonment  of  social 
skills.  So,  in  selecting  adult  instructors  we  must  continue  to 
look  for  occupational  competencies  first,  but  give  more  attention 
than  we  have  in  the  oast  to  his  social  skills  in  motivating  peonle, 

1 

Tlie  final  presentation  related  to  factors  we  should  consider 
In  planning  and  implementing  adult  distributive  education  programs, 
Donald  Jaeschke,  Associate  Professor  and  Teacher  Educator,  University 
of  South  Florida,  posed  a question  that  may  be  hard  for  some  of  us 
to  anst^r.  In  his  talk  on  "Planning  For  The  Individual  To  Be 
Served",  he  identified  the  problem  as  a three  nhase  problem  and 
related  it  to  a triangle.  One  of  the  triangular  nroblons  is  people, 
underprivileged  people.  Another  of  tlie  triangular  problems  is 
the  curriculum  to  oe  used,  and  the  other  component  of  the  triangle  is 
"us".  You  and  me,  What  nart  do  we  play  in  this  nroblem?  Before 
you  can  do  something  you  must  first  be  someone.  So  I ask  the 
question,  who  are  you?  I ask  you  as  distributive  education  supervisors, 
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who  are  you«  and  what  part  In  this  problem  do  you  play?  how  are 
you  going  to  do  It?  Uow  are  you  as  distributive  education  leaders 
going  to  t/ork?  How  are  you  going  to  bring  distributive  education 
to  these  people? 

The  second  phase  of  the  conference  was  devoted  to  group  meetings. 
The  group  discussions  were  concerned  with  program  planning,  program 
promotion  and  personnel*  The  groups  listened,  discussed  and  some* 
times  argued,  but  as  a result,  set  down  a plan  of  action  — a guide. 

If  you  please,  tliat  If  carried  forth  can  be  a start  In  solving 
our  problem. 

Time  will  not  permit,  and  my  talents  limit  my  ability  to  do 
justice  to  all  of  the  useful  Ideas  and  suggestions  that  came  from 
these  groups.  However,  X feel  the  following  statements  summarise 
the  views  expressed  by  the  groups. 

1.  There  was,  1 believe,  unanimous  agreement  on  the  Importance 
of  an  adequate  adult  distributive  education  program  to 
serve  the  out*of*school  youth  and  adult  In  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  our  nation.  They  also  indicated  such  a program 
should  extend  the  full  continuum  <•*  from  basic  employment 
to  business  ownership. 

2.  They  basically  agreed  that  there  are  many  similarities  In 
problems  In  all  three  of  the  areas  of  program,  promotion, 
and  personnel. 

3.  They  further  identified  some  problems  tiiat  were  peculiar 
to  these  areas  and  It  is  iierc  taat  we  need  to  focus  our 
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attention. 


4*  Everyone  agreed  that  we  are  faced  with  very  real  problems 
In  providing  adequate  programs  In  distributive  education 
in  the  metropolitan  areas*  They  further  agreed  that  we 
must  continue  to  offer  our  "regular  programs"  but  If  we 
don't  respond  to  the  "special  needs  area"  some  other 
agency  will  respond  and  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  handle  all  our  programs*  1 can  state  for  a fact 
that  we  are  competing  with  this  problem  In  Memphis  now* 

Along  with  the  many  activities  Involved  In  implementing 
and  conducting  any  new  program  of  study  Is  the  curriculum*  It  Is 
this  aspect  or  phase  of  the  total  program  development  that  1 am 
to  discuss  next* 

There  are  many  key  factors  that  should  be  considered,  but 
again,  time  will  not  permit  an  In-depth  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  curriculum  development,  so  1 will  very  briefly  relate 
some  suggestions  that  1 believe,  as  a result  of  the  conference 
and  my  subsequent  experiences  should  be  considered* 

I feel  that  too  often  It  Is  assumed  that  a na tented  curriculum 
for  a particular  course  will  be  fine  for  any  given  society  or  community* 
Too  often  we  assume  tiiat  what  Is  good  for  one  side  of  the  "tracks"  Is 
equally  good  for  the  other  side* 

Curriculum  nlanners  for  adult  education  must  start  with  basic 
educational  discussions  which  lead  to.  sound  educational  Policies* 

The  policies  must  take  In  account  at  least  four  determinants*  They 
are  the  nature  and  needs  of  a society,  the  nature  and  needs  of  the 


^ 


learnert  Che  nature  of  Che  learning  process^  and  Che  nature  and  role  of 
Che  teacher • For  cxantpley  in  considering  Che  nature  and  needs  of  a 
society  we  should  give  thought  to: 

1.  Classification  of  Connnunity 

a.  Agrarian 

b.  Industrial 
c»  business 

2.  Economic  status  of  the  society 

a.  Poverty  Community 

b.  Community  Affluence 
3«  Educational  background 

Mostly  dropout 

b.  high  school  or  college  graduates 
c»  Mixture  of  these 
4«  Home  Environment 
tlatriarchal 
b.  Fatricochal 
c»  Neither  of  the  above 

In  identifying  cue  needs  of  tlie  learner,  we  should  give  thought  to  such 
things  as; 

!•  Psychological  needs 
a.  Need  for  love 
]>,  Compassion 
Ct  Security 
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2. 


Educational  Needs 


a«  Basic  education 
b«  Personal  development 
c*  Problem  solving 
d*  Providing  skills 
3«  Other  Heeds 
a«  Health  needs 
b*  Social  needs 

The  nature  of  the  learning  process: 

1*  Method  of  implementation  of  Instruction 
a*  Use  of  facilities 
b*  Group  and  Individualized  Instruction 
c*  Role  playing,  etc« 

2*  Source  of  material 

a*  Curriculum  specialist 
b*  Various  organization 
3*  Development  of  positive  attitudes 
a*  Values 
b*  Social  skills 
4*  Evaluation 
a#  Program 
b*  Individual 

It  Is  our  philosophy,  I feel,  that  the  disadvantaged,  or  any  student 
for  that  matter,  is  likely  to  progress  in  direct  ratio  to  the  kind  and  quality 
of  Instruction  he  receives*  Therefore,  we  must  be  concerned  about  the  roll 
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of  the  Instructor*  He  must  }iave  a knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be 
taught*  lie  roust  have  ability  to  organ'^ze,  to  teach*  Ue  must  possess 
an  ability  to  relate  to  the  learner  and  to  motivate*  He  must  be 
understanding*  creative*  and  flexible  - yes*  all  of  these  qualities 
and  many  more  must  be  possessed  by  the  teacher*  Probably  the  roost 
Important  of  all  the  above  variables  Is  the  Instructors  ability  to 
relate  to  the  learner  and  ability  to  motivate*  for  It  Is  through  these 
two  factors  that  causes  the  learner  to  want  to  know*  to  understand* 
to  believe*  to  act*  to  want  to  gain  a skill* 

In  short*  the  learning  process  should  be  problem  centered* 

Learning  should  be  experience  centered  and  these  experiences  should 
be  meaningful  to  the  learner*  Until  a similar  type  of  pre-planning 
takes  place  there  Is  little  or  no  need  to  concern  ourselves  with  such 
things  as  subjects  to  be  taught*  course  outlines*  methods  to  be  used* 
teachers  guides*  materials*  etc* 

X have  attempted  to  give  you  a brief  review  of  some  of  the  Ideas 
that  were  offered  by  the  conference  participants*  as  well  as  my  own 
opinions*  Mr*  Ld  Ferguson  described  my  feeling  precisely  about  the 
benefits  of  the  conference  In  his  evaluative  summary*  Ue  said*  *'X 
feel  that  we  have  enjoyed  a most  profitable  conference*  But*  It  Is  not 
the  here  and  now  that  Is  Important*  Xt  Is  the  ultimate  use  to  which 
each  of  us  makes  of  his  experiences  during  this  meeting  that  Is  important* 
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This  dictates  my  final  remarks*  It  Isn't  so  much  what  we  say  or 
do  here  today  about  solving  the  educational  problems  for  out-of-school 
youth  and  adults  — but  Instead,  may  1 suggest  that  our  future  success 
will  depend  on  our  ability  to  provide  the  vehicle  and  the  way  to  gain- 
ful employment  for  those  underdeveloped  people  In  our  society* 
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RATIONALE  FOR  MERGING  ELEMENTS  FROM  GUIDANCE  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

INTO  NEW  FROGRAI4  MODELS  ^ 


The  need  for  restructuring  the  school  environnient-»its  content  a 
processes- -can  be  derived  from  the  **credibility  gap"  between  the  wno 
purposes  and  the  actual  outcomes  of  public  education  for  many  youth*  y 
in  our  society  seriously  question  the  commitment  of  educators  to  ne  r r 
Some  would  question  <dtat  we  say  our  gosls  are  in  education;  but 
question  the  strength  of  our  commitment  in  making  these  goals  real  for  5 — 
students^  The  major  problem  comes  in  making  the  goals  of  education  . 

for  one-third  to  one-half  of  our  population.  There  are  those  in  our  s y 
feel  that  the  educational  system  is  so  middle-class  oriented  that  it  c^ — 
and  will  not  respond  to  the  educational  needs  of  those  in  our  soc  e y — — . . 

without  a proper  education  will  be  severely  handicapped  in  beco^ng  con  g 

members*  Tliust  to  bring  to  reality  those  basic  beliefs  of  enabling  ea 
individual  ^ and  to  become  what  he  is  capable  of  being,  there  s a 
necessity  for  a public  education  system  that  is  totally  committed  o ® 
education  of  all  youth,  and  not  just  some  youth*  Such  a primary  comm 
to  the  individual  can  be  accomplished  only  when  those  who  make  up  the  mu  ac  - 
tional community  are  willing  to  make  secondary  their  comnitment  ^ 

type  of  education*  setting*  discipline*  subject  matter  content,  me 
process,  role  or  specialization,  and  a primary  conmitme_n_t  JJ®.  . . 1 

educational  climate  that  maximizes  the  optimal  development  of  each 
To  focus  upon  the  educational  needs  of  many  youth  who,  at  present,  are  8 

repelled  by  our  system  of  education  will  require  certain  changes — n y _ 

tional  intent*  nature*  and  structure  of  education* 

It  seems  only  natural  that  individuals  from  vocational  education  and 
guidance  and  counseling  bec<Hne  catalysts  for  making  educational  oppor  w e 
available  in  such  manner  that  the  individual  can  develop  his  ^ 

into  realities*  Vocational  education  has,  in  several  forms  over  a long  perioa 
of  time,  focused  on  assuring  to  the  individual  the  chance  to 
uniqueness  into  the  competencies  necessary  to  perform  in  his  * ** 

and  counseling  has  concerned  itself  with  the  way  in  which  the  ™ ^ 
uses  his  uniqueness*  The  educational  conditions  in  existence  will  e e 
fdiether  or  not  the  individual's  goals  are  realized. 


To  arrange  a school  climate  that  provides  an  equal  opportunity  for  each 
student  to  learn  with  his  own  uniqueness  will  require  a basic  change  n 
the  posture  of  educators  regarding  the  bases  from  which  one  operates  n 
designing  school  experiences.  Too  often  our  posture  has  been  one  of  deyis^ 
programs  and  serving  those  who  could  benefit  from  the  program  as  established* 
Such  a strategy  is  still  the  mode  rather  than  the  exception  even  within 
vocational  education  as  illustrated  by  one  of  Prosser's  16  Theorems,  which 
is  still  often  quoted*  and  I quote: 


Effective  vocational  education  for  any  profession,  calling,  trad^ 
occupation  or  job  C€ui  only  be  given  to  a selective  group  of 
individuals  who  need  it,  want  it,  and  are  able  to  profit  from  it* 


^ Fresenbed  by  Gene  Bobboms  ftb  ttie  63rd  Animal  Vocabional  Convenbion  of  bhe 
American  Vocabional  Assoclablon  ab  Bosbon,  Kassachusebbs  on  December  8,  1969* 


(X)  This  statei&ent  places  emphasis  on  the  program  and  not  on  the 
student*  The  emphasis  Is  on  the  student  changing  rather  than  on  program 
modification.  I would  suggest  as  a reference  point  for  program  development 
the  following  statement*  * 

Effective  education  or  vocational  education  or  vocational  education  v 
for  any  or  all  Individuals  Involves  the  desiring  and  executing  of 
programs  In  such  a manner  that  those  vho  need  It  are  able  to  profit 
from  It  and  succeed  at  l^t. 

(2)  This  statement  places  empahsls  on  designing  programs  from  which 
students  can  profit*  The  emphasis  Is  not  on  a single  program,  but  on  the 
designing  of  many  programs  which  are  executed  In  a variety  of  ways  to  ssrve 

all.  No  longer  can  the  focus  be  on  devising  programs  and  services  just  for  those 
idio  can  benefit. 

It  Is  believed  that  one  way  for  rendering  the  educational  experiences 
mecmlngful  to  more  youth  ..would  be  to  merge  or  fttse  certain  elements 
from  guidance  and  counseling*  and  vocational  education  Into  the  broader  ^ 
school  program* 

(3)  This  represents  the  central  theme  for  the  three  presentations  this 
morning*  Hy  remarks  will  be  addressed  to  the  reasons  for  merging  elements 
from  guidance  and  vocational  education  Into  new  program  patterns*  The  two 
following  presentations  will  present  two  examples  of  pilot  programs  which 
have  attempted  to  fuse  elements  from  guidance  and  vocational  education  Into  the 
broader  school  program*  One  of  the  pilot  programs  focuses  on  career  exploration 
at  the  middle  school  level  and  the  other  on  restructuring  the  total  school 
program  for  potential  dropouts  at  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine* 

One  possible  change  that  might  be  considered  to  facilitate  the  career 
development  of  students  would  be  to  bring  together  In  meaningful  wavs 
experiences  In  vocational  education  (the  hands  on  experience). with  the  counseling 
skills  and  understanding  possessed  by  the  counselor*  Yet,  both  fields 
have  too  often  failed  to  recognize  the  resources  of  the  other  and  to  recognize 
that'd  fusing  of  their  resources  would  strengthen  the  outcomes  obtained  by 
each* 


Too  often  those  In  the  fields  of  vocational  and  practical  ^rts  have  acted 
as  though  they  assume  that  "participation  along"  In  either  slmu*.^ted  or  direct 
work  experience,  or  the  "giving  of  Information"  would  provide  the  student 
with  a sufficient  base  for  making  vocational  choices.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
such  experiences  will  automatically  be  Internalized  and  brought  to  the 
conscious  level  In  such  a manner  that  thp^  are  maximized  In  helping  the 
Individual  acquire  a more  adequate  perception  of  himself  In  terms  of  the  world 
of  work.  Too  often  the  potential  that  su^  experiences  have  to  enhance  greater 
self-understanding  In  relationship  to  the  world  of  work  Is  lost  because  the 
Individual  Is  not  provided  assistance— counseling  If  you  please— that  enables 
him  to  personalize  the  meaning  that  such  experiences  have  for  him  and  for 
his  future.  Not  only  do  youth  need  appropriate  Information  and  experiences, 
but  attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  Individual's  capacity  to  receive, 
process  and  use  Information  In  an  Insightful  manner. 

The  fusing  of  counseling  with  such  experleaces  would,  In  my  opinion, 
result  In  students  who  possess  greater  understanding  of  concepts  and  vocabulary 
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regarding  their  abilities*  values*  opportunities*  and  options  that  are 
available  to  them.  Thus*  the  Individual's  acquisition  of  tools  with  Which 
he  can  think  about  himself  In  relation  to  education  and  occupational  options 
should  Increase  the  Individual's  declslon-ioaklng  ability*  However*  It  should 
be  emphasised  that  toany  counselors  have  acted  as  though  they  assumed  that 
through  "Incidental  experience"  the  Individual  would  acquire  sufficient 
base  of  knowledge  for  arriving  at  a "reasoned  cholcei*  provided  the  Individual 
was  assisted  In  examining  his  previous. experiences  and  possible  future  options 
In  light  of  their  appropriateness  for  him* 


Beyond  such  "Incidental  experiences"  In  guidance  we  have  relied  primarily 
upon  the  printed  materials  contained  In  the  occupational  file  and  an 
occasional  career  day  or  day  on  the  job*  Thus*  In  some  Instances  counseling 
sessions  are  "discourse  In  Ignorance,))  The  Individual  has  neither  the 
understanding  of  self  In  relation  to  broad  work  roles  to  draw  upon*  nor  the 
understanding  of  concepts  and  vocabulary  that  he  can  draw  upon  as  tools 
In  thinking  through  his  course  of  action.  If  youth*  and  In  particular 
work-bound  j.cuth*  are  to  relate  to  different  work  roles;  to  test  expectations 
of  self  characterlstlcs—lnterests*  abilities*  values;  etc* —In  particular 
work  roles*  to  consider  and  differentiate  future  decision  points  and  ■ 
alternatives;  they  must  be  Introduced  to  activities  and  approaches  which  go 
beyond  the  traditional  vicarious  stereotyped  approaches  of  printed  materials* 
audio-visual  aids*  etc* 

These  types  of  experiences  have  a place*  but  only  as  part  of  a compre- 
hensive and  systematic  program*  The  school  must  not  only  provide  an  opportunl 
for  the  expersslon  of  personal  characteristics  Important  to  career  development 
It  must  deliberately  set  out  to  develop  them*  The  guidance  function 
becomes  one  of  managing  these  re6ource8--communlty*  school*  curriculum* 
teacher*  peer  group*  resource  materlals—so  as  to  maxamlse  their  potential 
In  career  development  as  opposed  to  one  of  being  the  sole  dispenser* 

Greater  use  must  be  made  of  simulated  or  direct  work  experiences  and 
of  work  observations  that  allow  the  student  to  come  Into  contact  with  Ideal 
role  models  offered  through  vocational  education  as  a means  of  facilitating 
students'  career  development*  Career  development  theory  emphasises  the 
Importance  of  providing  youngsters  experiences  idilch  enable  them  to  Identify 
and  try  on  suitable  work  roles*  Such  experiences  provide  a real  situation 
against  ^Ich  the  Individual  can  test  out  his  aptitudes*  Interests*  and 
values*  as  opposed  to  assisting  an  Individual  understand  himself  solely  from 
psychological  tests* 

Framers  of  the  1968  Vocational  Education  Amendments  recognised  that 
vocational  education  can  provide  the  "base  of  experiences"  that  can  serve  to 
facilitate  the  career  development  of  youth  at  different  levels  when  the  defir 
tlon  of  vocational  education  was  changed  to  Include  activities  to  promote 
educational  and  vocational  decisions*  Once  the  student  has  experienced  a wot 
role*  It  will  be  nmch  easier  for  him  to  analyze  It  In  relation  to  the  self* 
From  this  base  of  experience  the  student  could  more  likely  predict  the 
suitability  of  jobs  which  offer  similar  satisfactions*  and  from  this 
understanding  he  could  Identify  the  type  of  education  needed  to  obtain 
a particular  job* 

To  obtain  maximum  utilization  of  the  potential  that  rests  In  these  two 
fields  may  require  that  counselors  obtain  more  of  the  training  of  vocational 
educators*  and  vocational  educators  obtain  more  of  the  training  of  counselor 
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Vocational  guidance  in  some  schools  suffers  because  some  school  counselors 
possess  interpresonal  skills  end  lack  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work; 
and  some  vocational  teachers  with  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work  often 
lack  interpersonal  skills.  The  missing  dimension  so  often  in  vocational 
education  is  sophisticated  guidance  skills  helpful  in  enabling  students  to 
personalize  their  work  experiences.  The  current  training  of  counselors » 
on  the  other  hand,  places  too  little  stress  on  firsthand  work  experience. 

Before  counselors  prescribe  work  exploration  for  students,  they  themselves 
should  seek  to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work.  Unfortunately, 
either  the  student  selection  process  or  the  "press"  of  the  training  program 
often  produces  counselor  education  students  who  tend  to  devalue  the  importance 
of  work  experience.  One  way,  around  this  dilemma  might  be  a common  core  of 
training  to  be  provided  some  counselors  and  vocational  teachers.  However,  in 
one  of  the  pilot  programs  that  will  be  presented,  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  train  an  individual  that  draws  upon  both  the  fields  of  vocational  education 
and  guidance  and  counseling  in  devising  a program  of  career  exploration  at 
the  junior  high  level. 

Another  possible  change  that  might  be  considered  to  facilitate  the 
career  develoixnent  of  students  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  other  skills 
and  understanding  would  be  to  bring  together  the  promising  programs  and 
practices  of  vocational  education  with  the  broader  school  curriculum  and  with 
the  guidance  program. 

For  many  youth,  particularly  those  idio  might  be  classified  as  disadvantaged 
or  potential  dropouts,  a horizontal  curriculum  structure  which  has,  as  its 
core,  concrete  vocational  eicperiences  around  idiich  other. ^school  disciplines 
are  organized,  and  carried  out  in  a climate  of  commitment  to  help  each 
individual  to  succeed  might  just  be  the  means  for  changing  education  outcomes 
for  these  youth.  Many  generalizations  can  be  made  that  render  support  to  such 
a school  structure. 

First,  most  learning  experiences  in  school  are  of  an  abstract  nature. 

The  learning  style  and  background  experiences  for  many  students  are  such 
that  they  cannot  achieve  in  the  abstract  learning  experiences  established 
by  the  sdiool.  Vocational  experiences  can  serve  as  a vehicle  for  teaching  '* 
basic  academic  skills  to  such  youth.  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  > • 
Vocational  Education  (1968)  recommends  that  vocational  experiences  serve  as  a • 
core  around  ^ich  the  academic  education  package  might  be  structured.  Such 
an  approach  would  allow  the  school  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  motivation 
' that  exists  on  the  part  of  many  youth  toward  work  and  could  serve  as  a vehicle 
for  organizing  the  total  school  curriculum  so  that  it  has  psychological 
meaning  to  the  student. 

Second,  the  existing  counseling  student  ratio  is  such  that  these 
youth  will  not  receive  the  type  of  continuous  supportive  counseling  that  will 
be  necessary  for  them  to  be  successful.  For  the  most  part,  such  youth  school 
experiences  have  been  marked  by  consistent  failure,  and  many  have  acquired 
the  belief  that  no  one  really  cares  idiat  happens  to  them.  Usually  we  expect 
them  to  fail.  Such  youth  will  need  more  than  two  fifteen^minute  Interviews 
a year  with  the  counselor  if  the  goals  of  guidance  are  to  be  achieved  for 
them.  , 


Such  efforts  will  require  an  individual  with  counseling  skills,  who 
not  only  works  with  the  individual,  but  also  seeks  to  structure  the  school 
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environment  in  such  a manner  that  the  student  can  succeed « This  will  require 
a counselor  whose  role  is  seen  by  the  school  as  being  different  from  that 
of  the  traditional  counselor* 

Thirds  heretofore  the  basic  solution  which  is  most  often  mentioned  for 
serving  these  students  has  been  to  put  them  in  vocational  education  while 
the  remaind^er  of  the  school  accepts  little  responsibility  for  them  as  in 
the  modification  of  the  content  or  teaching  approach*  It  would  be  a mistake 
to  assume  that  the  solution  to  the  problem  for  the  disadvantaged  could  be  solved 
by  vocational  education  without  modification  in  both  the  vocational  program  and 
other  segments  of  the  school  program*  To  do  so  would  probably  serve  to  complice 
the  inequalities  already  felt  by  the  disadvantaged  student* 

The  other  pilot  program  to  be  presented  is  one  that  involves  potential 
dropouts  in  which  vocational  education^  other  curriculum  areas»  and  the 
guidance  program  have  been  fused  together  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
educational  outcomes  for  these  students«  Both  of  the  pilot  programs  now 
to  be  described  are  in  their  beginning  stages  of  development*  t/hether  or 
not  \Aiat  we  believe  can  happen  will  happen  is still  to  be  determined* 
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Introduction 

The  need  to  provide  meaningful  educational  experiences  for  all  students 
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is  an  obvious  one  Indeed. 

One  attempt  at  providing  such  experiences  for  students  is  currently  under- 
way in  Georgia;  an  attempt  which,  through  its  Inherent  makeup,  has  caused  certain 
restructuring  of  some  of  our  educational  practices.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
provide  junior  high  aged  youth  with  the  means  by  which  they  can  explore  the  various 
and  numerous  career  options  available  to  them.  The  world  of  work  is  far  removed 
from  the  experiences  of  many  young  people  today.  Occupations  that  were  usable 
and  close  at  hand  in  years  past  are  now  remote  and  foreign  to  their  experience. 

The  average  teenager  today  has  difficulty  in  describing  with  adequate  understanding 
and  accuracy  the  work  that  his  father  does  (Letson,  1969).  Much  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  area  of  career  exploration  in  the  past  and  there  are  numerous 
efforts  presently  underway  which  are  designed  to  provide  youngsters  with  relevant 
exploratory  experiences.  However,  such  examples  of  quality  programs  from  the 
past  and  present  appear  as  isolated  cases  rather  than  being  universal. 

In  reviewing  for  the  more  impressive  causes  for  poor  program  quality  in  this 
area,  several  factors,  either  singularly  or  collectively,  come  to  light  (Hoyt,  1969). 


^Speech  presented  at  the  American  Vocational  Association  Convention,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  December  8,  1969. 


1.  There  have  been  no  clear  cut  goals.  No  one  seemed  to  know  why  such 
a course  was  being  made  a part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

2.  Teachers  were  not  properly  trained  and  prepared  to  teach  the  course. 

The  traditional  teacher  preparation  programs  at  the  undergraduate  or 
graduate  level  have  not  produced  the  properly  trained  person  to  teach 
this  course. 

3.  Teachers  have  not  been  committed  enough  to  the  total  program  of  career 

exploration  to  give  the  course  its  needed  time  and  energies. 

* 

4.  This  course  has,  in  most  instances,  been  viewed  by  school  people  as  a 
"second  rate"  curriculum  offering.  As  a result,  it  has  been  the  first 
to  be  canceled  when  time  conflicts  have  occurred  during  the  school  day. 

5.  There  has  been  a lack  of  suitable  materials  and  experiences  to  use  in 
the  course.  Such  has  usually  been  based  upon  those  things  that  people 
vastly  removed  from  the  local  setting  think  students  should  know. 

6.  The  teaching  methodology  has  not  presented  the  material  to  the  students 
in  a meaningful  form.  The  course  has  been  taught  like  a "typical"  class 
within  the  four-walls  of  the  classroom. 

7.  The  course  has  been  taught  with  inappropriate  goals  in  mind.  Students 
have  been  expected  and  often  forced  to  make  a "choice"  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  while  in  most  cases  being  unprepared  to  do  so.  The 

course  has  also  been  used  as  a means  for  "selling"  vocational  education 

* 

programs  being  offered  during  future  high  school  years.  This  has  resulted 
in  exploratory  activities  not  being  offered  on  an  "across  the  board" 
basis  for  students  of  all  ability  levels  and  ambitions. 

The  career  exploration  approach  now  being  implemented  on  a pilot  basis 
in  Georgia  incorporates  those  ingredients  considered  essential  for  providing 
maximum  student  insights  into  occupational  and  career  opportunities.  It  is  my 
intent  today  to  provide  you  with  a look  into  the  mechanics  and  operation  of  this 


program. 
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I would'  like  to  carry  out  vay  task  by  covering,  in  order— 

—a  description  of  purpose 

—the  approach  (that  we  are  attempting  to  follow) 

•*a  resume  of  the  implementation  pattern 

—descriptions  of  plans  for  program  supervision  and  evaluation,  and 
—closing  comments  on  the  current  status  of  the  project. 

We  call  this  a Program  of  Educational  and  Career  Exploration  and  we  speak 
of  it  through  its  acronym,  P.E.C.E.  Through  the  P.E.C.E.  program,  we  intend 
to  provide  to  students  in  grades  seven,  eight,  or  nine  those  experiences  and 
knowledges  that  will  aid  them  in  making  appropriate  educational  and  occupational 
choices  in  the  future.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  program  is  designed  for 
all  students  regardless  of  their  anticipated  lev^l  of  educational  attainment. 

The  underlying  belief  here  is  that  every  student,  the  "college  bound"  as  well 
as  the  "non-college  bound,"  should  be  concerned  with  career  choices  and  should, 
therefore,  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  those  kinds  of  experiences 
that  would  create  the  greatest  amount  of  student  "awareness"  concerning  such 
choices. 

The  two  major  ingredients  of  the  P.E.C.E.  program  are  as  follows: 

1.  Allowing  students  to  participate  in  concrete  work  activities  within 
various  occupational  settings.  In  this  manner,  students  are  able  to 
experience  first  hand  many  of  the  characteristics  making  up  a particular 
work  role. 

2.  Providing  the  student  the  opportunity  and  means  by  which  to  relate 
himself  to  the  work  experiences  that  he  has  had.  Through  the  use  of 
organized  group  guidance  sessions  incorporating  six  dimensions  of 
career  development,  the  student  is  better  able  to  gain  meaning  from 


his  recent  work  involvement. 
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Approach 

Occupations  have  been  separated,  using  a modification  of  Roe's  tvo- 
dimensional'  classification  system,  into  six  major  categories  of  interest  (Roe,  1956). 
By  applying  these  categories  In  a sequential  manner  we  are  able  to  follow  a 
continuum  of  study  from  an  orientation  of  working  with  "people”  to  one  of 
working  with  "things.”  The  six  categories  are  as  follows:  (See  Figure  1) 

1.  Service  to  Others 

2.  Business 

3.  Organization 

4.  Expressing  Ideas 

(Science,  General  Culture,  Art  and  Entertainment) 

5.  Outdoors 

6.  Technology 

a.  Producing  Things 

b.  Fixing  Things 

Each  of  the  six  groups  of  occupations  are  likewise  separated,  for  study 
purposes.  Into  levels  according  to  the  amount  of  training  required  and  the  degree 
of  responsibility  assumed  by  the  worker. 

Realizing  that  no  system  of  classifying  occupations  has  yet  been  judged 
perfect,  the  syst^  which  I have  outlined  does  provide  a foundation  around  i^ich 
the  F.E.C.E.  program  can  be  developed. 

Through  this  program,  students  are  being  provided  the  opportunity  to  try 
themselves  out  In  at  least  one  real  or  simulated  work  experience  under  each  of  the 

six  occupational  groups.  Since  the  Technology  group  includes  the  two  subgroups 

* 

of  Producing  Things  and  Fixing  Things,  each  student  is  able  to  involve  himself  in 
a minimum  of  seven  real  or  simulated  work  experiences.  In  situations  where  time 
and  employment  resources  are  available,  a student  may  very  likely  participate  in 
two  or  more  work  roles  under  a given  occupational  group. 


* 
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In  the  past  the  tendency  has  been  to  concentrate  on  the  use  of  vicarious 
experiences  in  the  teaching  of  courses  in  career  exploration.  Little  effort  has 
been  made  to  involve  the  student  in  concrete  work  situations  directly  related  to 
a particular  group  or  set  of  occupations  being  studied.  The  results  have  all  to 
often  been  that  of  poor  communication  to  the  student  and  poor  student  understanding 
of  the  real  ''feelings"  related  to  different  occupational  groups  within  our  society. 

Obviously,  any  attempt  at  removing  students  from  the  traditional  classroom 
setting  for  any  prolonged  period  of  time  cannot  be  successful  without  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  many  people.  To  this  point  in  the  pilot  year,  such  support 
and  cooperation  has  been  forthcoming  from  teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators 
within  the  schools,  and  from  employers  in  the  local  communities.  In  fact, 
according  to  reports  on  the  implementation  of  the  program,  students  have  been  able 
to  spend  approximately  50  percent  of  their  program  time  in  employment  settings. 
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Based  upon  a 180  hour  school  year,  or  its  quarter  and  semester  equivalent,  the 
amount  of  time  being  spent  in  work  experiences  is.  Indeed,  a most  encouraging 
sign. 

After  the  student  has  "experienced”  a certain  work  role  in  one  of  the  seven 
occupational  areas,  organized  group  sessions  are  used  to  assist  the  student  in 
examining  that  particular  work  role  or  job  in  terms  of  the  six  dimensions  ol 
career  development.  (Tennyson, 1968)  These  six  dimensions  along  with  the  intent 
to  be  served  by  each,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Self  Characteristics— To  provide  students  with  experiences  designed  to 
assist  them  in  evaluating  their  interests,  abilities,  values,  needs, 
and  other  self  characteristics  as  they  relate  to  occupational  roles. 

To  assist  them  in  recognizing  the  range  of  occupations  that  exist 
which  would  allow  them  to  express  themselves  and  live  the  type  of  life 
they  desire. 

2.  Economic  and  Social  Values  of  Work— ‘To  guide  students  in  recognizing 
the  economic  and  social  value  that  different  forms  of  work  have  in  our 
society. 

3.  Psychological  and  Sociological  Meaning  of  Work— To  assist  the  student 
to  gain, an  understanding  of  the  psychological  meaning  of  work  as  it 
relates  to  human  experiences  and  to  place  emphasis  on  an  understanding 
of  the  different  presses  that  can  be  present  within  a given  wofk  setting. 

4.  Educational  Avenues**To  assist  students  to  understand  the  Intent, 
nature,  and  pos.slble  end  results  of  the  different  educational  pathways 
available  and  to  guide  them  to  recognize  the  relationship  between  school 
disciplines  and  the  skills  necessary  for  performing  a job. 
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5.  Other  Related  Work  Roles"-To  help  students  in  seeing  the  broad  array  of 
occupations  available  and  in  understanding  some  In  greater  detail. 

To  allov  them  the  chance  to  become  at7are  of  the  opportunities  and 
potential  satisfactions  of  different  work  roles  and  to  gain  some 
understanding  of  the  occupational  structure. 

6.  Decision  Making  Process— To  direct  students  to  better  understand  the 
nature  of  the  decision-making  process,  to  assist  them  In  recognizing 
the  kinds  of  future  decisions  that  must  be  made  and  to  provide  them 
with  the  knowledge  of  resources  available  to  aid  them  In  this  process. 

Organized  group  guidance  sessions  allcw  for  the  integrating  of  these  various 
dimensions  of  career  development  around  a core  of  concrete  work  experiences  and 
will,  as  a result,  provide  the  student  the  opportunity  to  relate  himself  to  the 
many  variables  connected  with  career  choice. 

The  use  of  vicarious  materials  and  experiences,  such  as  brochures,  films. 
Speakers,  and  even  the  overused  plant  tour,  has  not  been  totally  Ignored.  Such 
experiences  do  play  a part  In  the  overall  program;  hoT^ever,  the  role  of  the 
vicarious  experience  Is  a supplementary  one  and  Is,  therefore,  to  be  used 
appropriately  and  In  a meaningful  way  rather  than  as  a "time  filler."  In  an 
attempt  to  provide  samples  of  appropriate  and  meaningful  vicarious  experiences 
for  the  P.E.C.E.  program,  seven  specially  designed  television  programs  are  being 
developed  to  be  shown  over  the  statewide  Educational  Television  Network.  A 
separate  thirty  minute  program  has  been  designed  to  deal  with  each  of  the  seven 
occupational  groups  being  studied  and  to  Introduce  various  concepts  concerned  with 
work  and  with  career  development. 

Implementation 

A state  advisory  committee,  comprised  of  Individuals  from  the  educational 
and  industrial  oommunlty,  was  convened  to  assist  In  the  development  of  this  pilot 
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project  of  career  exploration  programs.  Twenty  school  systems  from  across  the 
state  were  later  invited  to  participate  in  the  project.  Representatives  from 
each  system  were  brought  together  in  order  to  inform  them  of  the  thinking  and 
purpose  behind  F.E.C.E.  The  original  pilot  systems  were  chosen  with  certain 
criteria  in  mind,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  concerned  the 
willingness  of  participating  systems  to  continue  the  program  at  mostly  local 
expense  after  and  if  the  pilot  year  proved  successful. 

The  local  systems  were  advised  that  a local  coordinator  for  such  a program 
would  have  to  be  located  and  that  this  individual  would  be  required  to  attend 
a nine  week  summer  session  at  the  University  of  Georgia  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  him  or  her  to  teach  the  course  in  career  exploration.  We  are  convinced 
that  we  must  have  a separate  teacher  or  coordinator  who  has  both  the  time  and 
commitment  to  teach  this  course  if  it  is  to  have  a chance  to  succeed.  Each  of 
the  pilot  systems  were  later  visited  by  Department  of  Education  personnel  in  a 
further  attempt  to  clarify  the  Intents  and  purposes  of  the  program. 

l.ocal  superintendents  and  principals  made  a concerted  effort  to  find  the 
proper  person  to  fill  the  local  coordinator's  position  and  did  a remarluble  job 
in  locating  persons  who  were  interested  and  seemingly  dedicated  to  the  idea  of 
teaching  a course  in  educational  and  career  exploration  to  youngsters  in  their 
school  system.  As  the  pre -summer  school  period  came  to  an  end,  the  first  class 
meeting  of  the  summer  session  at  the  University  of  Georgia  found  eighteen  local 
coordinators  present. 

The  summer  school  activities  for  the  coordinators  were  all  Included  in  three 
graduate  level  counselor  education  based  courses  at  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
Involved  members  of  the  Counselor  Education  staff,  Vocational  Teacher  Education 
staff,  members  of  the  State  Department's  Vocational  Education  Division  Staff, 
graduate  assistants  at  the  University  of  Georgia  and  numerous  guests  from 
Industry  as  well  as  education.  The  intent  of  the  summer  session  was  to  provide 
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the  coordinators  with  some  basic  knowledges  and  understandings  that  would  be 
essential  for  implementing  the  P.E.C.E.  program  locally.  A general  description 
of  the  summer  learning  activities  would  include; 

1.  Participation  in  real  work  settings  for  the  purpose  of  simulating 
those  activities  in  which  the  coordinator's  students  would  be 
involved  during  the  pilot  year; 

2.  Participation  in  group  activities  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
those  experiences  realized  in  the  real  work  settings; 

3.  A study  of  the  processes  of  group  guidance; 

4.  A study  of  occupational,  structure  and  career  development; 

5.  Participation  in  small  group  sensitivity  sessions;  and 

6.  Involvement  in  the  production  of  a plan  for  instruction  through  the 
development  of  a coordinators  guide  for  P.E.C.E. 

Approximately  midway  through  the  summer  school  program  a summer  conference 
on  P.E.C.E.  was  held.  This  two  day  conference  was  developed  to  include  and 
involve  the  principal  and  one  counselor  from  each  participating  school,  along 
with  the  local  coordinator,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  thinkings 
and  understandings  of  local  people  concerning  the  pilot  project  and  to  focus  on 
the  various  implications  that  such  a program  might  have  in  the  local  setting. 

This  conference  provided  excellent  insights  and  reinforcements  to  all  involved 
in  the  pilot  effort. 

Program  Supervision 

Any  new  program  or  existing  program  requires  the  establishment  of  some 
procedures  through  which  the  Individuals  involved  in  the  program  can  assess 
their  activities  and  modify  them  accordingly.  With  this  premise  in  mind,  various 
means  of  program  supervision  are  being  used* 

First,  a full-time  staff  member  in  the  Vocational  Education  Division  of  the 
State  Department  has  been  assigned  to  coordinate  and  supervise  the  project. 
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Second,  the  overall  supervision  of  the  P.E.C.E.  program  will  include  a 
bi-monthly  visit  to  each  pilot  school. 

Third,,  monthly  regional  meetings  are  being  held,  after  school  hours,  with 
local  coordinators  to  allow  them  to  work  and  confer  in  groups  In  the  sharing  of 
ideas,  techniques,  and  solutions  to  problems. 

Fourth,  plans  have  been  made  for  the  coordinators  to  revise  their  Coordinator's 
Guide. 

Fifth,  each  of  the  eighteen  coordinators  was  required  to  be  enrolled  this 
year  in  a five-hour  internship  course  to  be  offered  during  the  year  through  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

Sixth,  a monthly  report  of  program  activities  is  being  obtained  from  each 
local  coordinator  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  has  been  able  to  carry  out  his 
program  as  it  was  originally  conceived. 

Evaluation 

The  major  question  in  evaluation  of  the  P.E.C.E.  program  is  not  "Should  we, 
or  should  we  not  continue  the  program?"  Rather,  the  major  question  is,  "How 
can  the  P.E.C.E.  program  be  organized  so  that  its  major  objectives  can  be 
accomplished?"  The  evaluation  efforts  are  directed  toward  the  development  of 
an  exploratory  program  at  the  junior  high  school  level  that  can  accomplish  the 
desired  results.  The  focus  of  our  evaluation  efforts  are  both  on  the  process  and 
the  outcomes  of  the  program.  • 

Current  Status 

* 

Much  has  been  done  over  the  past  months  toward  providing  junior  high  age 
youngsters  with  a meaningful  program  of  educational  and  career  exploration.  An 
idea  has  been  presented,  has  been  accepted,  sometimes  with  reservations,  and 
has  been  acted  upon.  Much  remains  undone.  Signs,  as  interpreted  from  school 
people,  employers,  and  students  and  from  others  representing  various  se^nents 
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of  our  society,  are  very  encouraging.  The  Georgia  approach  to  career  exploration 
is  one  irtiich  requires  a turn  about  in  some  of  our  old  ideas.  It  is  most 
encouraging  to  see  so  many  people  from  all  levels  of  the  educational  community 
willing  to  give  this  project  their  support  and  energies.  It  is  refreshing  to 
hear  employers  endorse  the  concepts  of  this  program  and  to  hear  local  F.E.C.E. 
Coordinators  say  that  they  have  yet  to  be  denied  the  cooperation  and  acceptance 
of  any  member  of  their  employment  community.  It  is  likewise  rewarding  to  hear 
a student  currently  enrolled  in  a local  program  remark  that  she  has  gained  new 
insights  into  her  plans  for  the  future  and  that  she  now  realizes  the  importance 
of  proper  planning  and  decision  making. 

Early  signs  are  favorable  but  do  not  guarantee  success  for  the  program. 

For  such  early  indicators  to  evolve  into  positive  results  will  require  the  continued 
work  and  cooperation  of  those  who  have  aided  the  program  thus  far,  plus  the 
added  support  of  many  who  will  learn  of  our  efforts  in  the  months  ahead. 
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OBJECTIVES  STRUCTURE  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  GEORGIANS 
PROGRAM  FOR  DROPOUTS  AND  POTENTIAL  DROPOUTS 

Kenneth  R.  Reynolds 

State  Supervisor  of 
Work  Study  and  Special  Needs  Programs 
Georgia  State  Department  of  Education 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
Leadership  Services  - Guidance 

The  Forsyth  Plan  was  the  name  given  to  a pilot  program  that  was  initiated 
in  Forsyth  County,  Georgia,  during  the  school  year  1967»68. 

This  is  a work  experience  or  coop  program  designed  for  underachieving  or 
alienated  youth,  whose  behavioral  patterns  indicate  ^ high  probability  that  they 
would  not  complete  high  school. 

This  group  when  compared  to  middle  class  youth  have  been  characterized  as: 
...less  trusting  of  others,  especially  those  not  part  of  their 
subculture; 

...less  confident  of  success  in  school  activities  outside  their 
inaaediate  setting; 

...less  capable  of  dealing  with  abstract  concepts  and  ideas; 

...less  confident  of  a positive  response  from  adults;  and 
...less  likely  to  be  motivated  by  standards  and  values  as  defined 
in  the  middle  class  community. 

In  the  process  of  organizing  this  program  we  looked  at  these  characteristics 
as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  our  schools  and  attempted  to  build  into  the 
program  some  modifications  that  would  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  this  group. 


Presentation  made  at  the  American  Vocational  Association  Convention  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  December  8,  1969. 


We  then  attempted  to  answer  the  question  of  what  does  this  student  need  and 
how  to  build  a program  that  would  meet  those  needs.  Some  of  the  more  pertinent 
needs  that  were  defined  are  as  follows: 

1.  Need  for  Success»We  knew  that  we  had  to  give  this  student  some  learning 
tasks  that  could  interpret  as  being  worthwhile  and  at  which  ^ could 
succeed. 

2.  The  student  needed  concrete  experiences  to  which  he  could  relate  and 
learn  needed  academic  skills. 

3.  These  students  needed  an  atmosphere  where  they  could  feel  that  someone  was 
interested  and  genuinely  cared  about  them. 

4.  They  needed  constructive  peer  group  experiences. 

5.  They  needed  schools  that  were  willing  to  take  a new  approach  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  non-college  bound  student. 

These  are  persons  with  average  potential  and  would  not  meet  the  qualifications 
for  a Special  Education  class.  This  student  could  best  be  described  by  looking 
at  his  background,  and  the  type  of  experiences  he  has  had.  Deprivation  has  been 
the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  and  there  is  little  wonder  as  to  why  he  has 
difficulty  in  conceptualizing  and  dealing  with  abstracts.  In  reality  the  most 
outstanding  thing  he  has  to  look  forward  to,  is  the  day  he  can  quit  school. 

It  was  decided  that  students  for  the  program  would  be  selected  from  grades 
7,  8,  and  9 who  were  two  or  more  grade  levels  below  the  expected  grade  placement 
and  who  had  a higher  than  average  absentee  rate.  Students  were  to  be* selected  by 
using  data  on  attendance,  grades,  and  a lack  of  interest.  Data  from  the  counselors 
office  as  well  as  the  recommendations  of  teachers  and  administrators  were  used  in 


the  selection  of  students. 


It  was  proposed  that  curriculum  content  normally  required  of  this  age  group, 
be  eleminated,  and  the  academic  subjects  be  taught  in  relation  to  laboratory 
experiences.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Home  Economics  lab,  Agriculture  and 
Industrial  Arts  labs  constitute  the  core  around  which  the  basic  subjects  (Math, 
Science  and  Communication  Skills)  could  be  taught.  Superintendents  in  school  systems 
having  a higher  than  average  dropout  rate  were  contacted  and  given  a brief  over~ 
view  of  the  intent  and  structure  of  the  program  that  went  something  like  this: 

An  Educational-Work  Experience  Coordinator  would  be  chosen  on  a. 
basis  of  their  demonstrated  ability  and  desire  to  work  with  students 
who  were  disinterested  and  were  marking  time  until  they  could  leave  school. 

This  was  to  be  a certified  teacher  of  counselor  preferably  with  training 
in  the  behavioral  sciences.  The  coordinator  would  be  required  to  attend  a 
special  five  week  training  session  at  the  University  of  Georgia  where  they 
would  gain  some  understanding  of  the  characteristics,  attributes,  etc.,  of 
these  students;  and  in  addition,  training  in  group  dynamics  and  cooperative 
education. 

The  coordinators  responsibilities  would  include:  . _ 

First,  to  serve  as  a team  leader  in  working  with  the  teacher  assigned  to 
thesa  students  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  meaningful  classroom  experiences  . . 

for  students-  As  mentioned  earlier,  for  the  boys,  the  industrial  arts  class  or 
agriculture  shop  and  work  placement,  form  a core  around  which  the  math,  science, 
and  coimnunications  skill  is  related.  For  girls,  the  home  economics  course  and 
work  placement  form  a concrete  core  of  experience  around  which  the  other  school 
disciplines  are  related.  Thus,  the  concrete  experience  of  the  vocational  laboratory 
and  work  setting  are  used  as  a base  vehicle  for  teaching  necessary  academic  shills. 
The  coordinator  meets  weekly  with  the  team  of  teachers  to  insure  synoptic  goals. 

Second,  the  coordinator  places  and  supervises  students  in  part-time  work 
either  within  or  outside  the  school. 


The  coordinator  works  with  "appropriate  personnel"  in  the  work  setting  to 

insure  that  a positive  work  environment  is  established  for  such  youth.  Too 

often  such  youth  are  confronted  with  failure  in  the  work  setting.  Thus,  the 

coordinators  responsibilities  include  the  steps  necessary  to  place  students  in 

a work  environment  in  which  they  could  succeed  and  would  serve  to  build  their 

self-respect  and  dignity.  This  necessitates  arranging  in-service  training  or 

Supervisory  personnel  so  that  they  might  be  more  understanding  of  such  youth. 

Also,  provisions  were  made  to  have  the  students  assigned  to  work  with  s<»neone 

selected  as  an  appropriate  peer  model.  The  coordinator's  role  Includes  structuring 

the  work  environment  to  Insure  that  the  students  experience  immediate  and  continued 

success,  as  well  as  praise  and  attention  from  their  peers  and  supervisors.  Students 

* 

are  rotated  through  a series  of  work  stations  as  a means  of  orienting  them  to  a 
wide  variety  of  jobs. 

Third,  the  coordinator  would  conduct  dally  group  counseling  sessions  with 
the  students.  The  group  counseling  sessions  provide  the  students  with  immediate 
reinforcement  of  desired  behaviors  and  further  assist  them  to  better  understand 
themselves  and  the  requirements  of  the  work  setting  and  to  modify  their  behavior 
accordingly. 

A variety  of  structured  and  unstructured  activities  formulate  the  content  of 
the  dally  group  guidance  sessions.  Certain  situations  encountered  in  the  work 
setting  might  be  re-enacted  with  the  appropriate  response  being  made  to  enable 
students  to  recognize  how  their  responses  often  influence  another's  response 
to  them.  The  coordinator  also  uses  the  group  guidance  sessions  as  a means  of 
raising  questions  such  as:  (I)  What  attitudes  are  important  to  job  success?  ' 

(2)  What  does  an  employer  expect  from  an  employee  and  why?  and  (3)  getting  the 
student  to  ask.  How  well  do  X measure  up  in  regard  to  these? 
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The  use  of  work  experiences  as  a basis  for  counseling  makes  counseling  more 
effective  because  it  establishes  for  the  student  a new  reference  group  and  a new 
setting  against  which  they  can  check  the  appropriateness  of  their  perceptions  and 
behavior.  Furthermore,  such  an  approach,  we  believe,  can  provide  a gradual 
socialization  process  for  those  youth  who,  because  of  their  environmental 
deprivation,  have  not  acquired  a basic  attitude  toward  work  and  an  understanding 
of  a work  role. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  coordinator  then  are  two-fold.  Through  group 
guidance  and  individual  encouragement  and  support  with  the  student,  he  is 
attempting,  through  direct  contact,  to  modify  behavior  so  as  to  help  the  student 
acquire  the  adaptive  skills  necessary  to  succeed  in  both  the  school  and  work 
environment.  In  addition,  and  ”of  equal  importance/*  the  coordinator  is  working 
to  structure  the  school  and  work  environment  so  that  they  will  provide  positive 
learning  experiences  for  students. 

In  initiating  the  program,  with  the  superintendents,  we  met  and  asked  that 
those  teachers  who  would  be  teaching. the  basic  subjects  (math,  science  and 
communication  skills)  be  selected  early  enough  to  assure  they  could  attend  a 
work  shop  at  the  University  of  Georgia  where  we  would  develop  a curriculum  guide 
that  would  relate  the  academic  subjects  to  laboratory  projects. 

It  is  felt  that  this  involvement  by  the  teachers  who  would  be  working  in 
the  project,  would  more  nearly  assure  a total  commitment  to  the  project.  This 
cooperative  effort  of  the  entire  team  of  teachers  did  more  to  promote  solidarity 
and  "Esprit  Ue  Corp”  than  any  other  single  factor. 

Additional  training  in  the  form  of  an  Internship  conducted  through  the 
University  is  being  afforded  this  group  as  well  as  monthly  In-Service  meetings 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  These  people  will  be  required  to  enter  the 
listers  Degree  Program  pulling  from  both  the  field  of  counseling  and  guidance  and 
cooperative  education. 
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Another  program— similar  to  the  Forsyth  Program  at  the  post-secondary  level 
in  our  area  vocational- technical  schools--was  designed  for  high  school  dropouts 
and  the  academically  limited  who  could  not  pursue  a regular  program  in  the 
vocational-technical  school.  !This  is  t^e  LEEP  Program  or  Learning  Earning 
Education  Program.  This  program  was  designed  to  fill  a void  at  the  pos  t- 
secondary  level.  At  present,  the  Georgia  Area  Technical  schools  have  three 
dimensions:  They  are  (1)  Full  time  preparatory  training  for  the  highly  skilled  and 

technical  jobs;  (2)  A part-time  night  program  or  extension  type  training  to  upgrade 
employed  workers;  and  (3)  specialized  training  programs  for  a particular  industry. 
This  program  adds  a fourth  dimension.  All  the  training  just  mentioned  are 
designed  for  people  who  know  where  they  want  to  go  and  for  the  mosr  part,  how 
to  get  there.  The  LEEP  Program's  target  population  is  that  group  who  has  not 
had  the  exposure,  contacts,  and  types  of  experiences  needed  to  choose  a vocation— 
nor  have  they  had  the  exposure  to  an  adequate  role  model  which  they  could  emulate 
and  pattern  their  lives  after. 

The  emphasis  of  this  program  Is  not  confined  to  "how  to  do  it"  or  manipulative 
skills  but  rather  ith  a problem  solving*  approach— deciding  what  to  do,  when  to 
do  it  and  why.  This  student's  orientation  doesn't  begin  with  an  interpretation 
of  their  test  sdores  and  being  told  they  should  forget  about  taking  a particular 
course.  We  are  attempting  to  say  to  this  students,  during  the  initial  period,  lets 
find  out  together,  as  a group,  what  we  need,  and  how  we  can  go  about  getting  there. 
The  mctto  in  this  program  is  "Nobody  Fails,"  and  this  idea  is  introduced  on  the 
first  day  and  is  used  constantly  thereafter.  The  group  is  quickly  introduced  to 
the  idea  that  there  is  a place  for  every  person  in  our  society  to  be  a contributing 
member  and  the  Important  thing  is  not  what  any  one  of  us  do— but  how  well  we  apply 
ourselves  to  that  job  we  have  to  do. 

This  program  is  comprised  of  three  facets.  (1)  Basic  Education  (math,  and 
communication  skills);  (2)  Group  Guidance  activities  such  as  job  orientation 


personal  and  social  adjustment,  etc.*,  and  (3)  General  Vocational  Training  (the 
emphasis  here  is  on  developing  occupational  awareness-*-the  expectations  of 
management,  conduct  on  the  job,  etc.)  with  enough  competency  that  the  person  could 
gain  employment  at  an  entry  level. 

program  operates  on  a quarterly  basis— students  attend  classes  full  time 
for  eight  weeks  ana  are  then  placed  on  a full-time  job  or  routed  to  full-time  day 
training  or  they  go  to  a full-time  job  and  return  to  the  nlgjit  program. 

The  objectives  of  these  programs  are  as  follows; 

To  help  students  acquire: 

—a  more  positive  perception  of  themselves  in  both  a work  role  and  a 
school  setting; 

—the  basic  habits  of  industry; 

—skills  needed  to  pursue  a higher  level  vocational  skill; 

—certain  vocational  skills  such  as  familiarization  with  tools,  materials 
and  processes  rather  than  specific  job  skills; 

—a  greater  understanding  of  themselves  in  relation  to  different  work  roles 
and  last 

—adaptive  skills  needed  to  cope  with  todays  changing  society. 

We  are  presently  collecting  data  of  various  kinds  to  assess  both  the  process 
and  the  putcome  of  these  progr^s.  Feedbacks  from  employers  and  job  supervisors 
as  well  as  teachers  in  the  schools  have  given  favorable  responses.  They  have 
indicated  that  these  students  are  assuming  a greater  degree  of  responsibility  for 
their  own  behavior  and  seemingly  are  developing  more  self-confidence  as  the  program 
becomes  more  stabilized. 

We  do  have  concrete  data  on  attendance  and  attendance  has  improved  as  much  as 
39  percent  in  one  particular  school.  The  majority  of  students  verbalize  a greater 
Interest  in  school  and  hopefully  this  interest  will  increase  as  the  program  gains 


momentum. 
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On  Monday,  August  4,  1969?  the  Vocational  Guidance  Institute  began  with 
an  orientation  session.  Dr.  Bruce  Brown,  the  Institute  Director,  introduced 
the  members  of  his  staff.  The  staff  consisted  of  three  persons  trained  in 
the  use  of  sensitivity  grouping  and  two  members  who  were  to  act  as  co- 
trainers. All  staff  members  had  a clinical  or  school  guidance  background. 

The  members  of  the  institute  numbered  twenty-eight.  The  members  came 
from  varied  backgrounds;  among  them  were  school  teachers  of  all  levels, 
guidance  counselors,  social  workers,  and  administration.  Few  members  of  the 
institute  and  no  members  of  the  staff  had  any  practical  experience  in  placing 
people  in  en5)loyment  positions. 

The  physical  set  up  was  informal  discussion.  The  room  was  set  up  with  a 
circle  of  chairs.  The  first  task  assigned  to  the  group  was  to  break  into 
small  groups  and  determine  a "unique”  method  of  introducing  ourselves  to  the 
other  members  of  the  institute.  Some  members  chose  to  perform  modern  dance 
expressions  as  an  introduction.  Others  used  more  conventional  methods. 

The  afternoon  session  began  the  sensitivity  training.  For  this  aspect 
of  the  institute,  the  members  were  divided  into  three  groups.  Each  group  met 
in  a separate  room  and  sat  around  talking.  Eight  sessions  of  this  type  took 
place,  each  session  lasted  three  hours.  The  sensitivity  groups  were  accon^ja- 
nied  by  an  experienced  trainer,  who  was  to  be,  simply,  a member  of  the  group. 
No  instructions  were  given  for  sensitivity  training.  There  was  no  format  or 
agenda;  the  members  of  the  group  merely  sat  as  if  waiting  for  a doctor’s  or 
dentist's  appointment. 

Durii^  sensitivity,  the  groups  members  would  have  long  periods  of 
silence  broken  by  occasional  conversations.  The  conversations  seldom  had 
direct  besoming  on  vocational  guidance.  More  often  than  not  they  would  have 
to  do  with  someone's  feelings  about  this  or  that  irrelevant  situation.  Every 
time  reference  was  made  to  vocational  guidance  or  vocational  training,  the 
person  responsible  \ra.s  accused  of  being  program-minded  rather  than  people- 
minded, 

Tuesday  began  with  a presentation  by  Mr.  Simonini  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Depsu^tment  of  Education,  th*.  Simonini' s duties  involve  the  investi- 
gation of  educational  and  enployment  opportunities  for  minority  groups 
throughout  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  He  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  ^-rere 
.^everal  disadvantaged  areas,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  inprove  employment 
opportunities  in  these  areas. 

Tuesday  afternoon  was  spent  in  sensitivity  groups. 

Industrial  visits  were  scheduled  for  Wednesday  morning.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  industrial  visits,  the  institute  members  divided  into  two  groups. 
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Group  one  visited  the  Speidel  Corporation  Training  Center  in  Providence. 
This  tredning  center  is  situated  in  the  heeirt  of  a hlack  ghetto.  Its.  main 
function  is  to  recruit  unemployed  blacks  frcm  the  ghetto,  tredn  and  employ 
them.  The  tredning  center  consists  of  a modern  edr-conditioned  building, 
machinery,  and  instructors— eill  provided  by  Speidel.  The  services  of  a 
trained  psychologist  are  available  to  the  recruits.  Classes  eire  tau^t  in 
such  areeis  eis  budgeting,  banking,  taxes,  etc.,  eis  well  eis  in  the  techniceil 
areeis  required  in  the  factory  work.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  Mr.  Jack 
Warrick,  the  director  of  the  training  center,  informed  us  that  the  center 
had  been  in  operation  for  approximately  a yeeir  and  that  a high  percentage  of 
the  recruits  had  proven  to  be  satisfactory. 

Group  two  visited  the  Industrial  National  Bank  in  Providence  and  dis- 
cussed employment  of  the  disadvantaged  with  several  managers.  Industrial 
National  heis  in  effect  a program  to  employ  black  people  in  its  many  offices 
throu^out  the  state.  The  workings  and  the  success  of  the  program  were 
discussed.  No  efforts  are  made  in  the  program  to  specifically  help  the 
disadvantaged.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  program  is  quite  selective 
in  choosing  very  premising  subjects. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  spent  in  sensitivity  tredning  groups. 

Thursday  morning,  Moe  Adams,  a leader  of  the  black  community  discussed 
some  of  the  inadequacies  which  are  cemmon  among  the  black  families  in  the 
ghettos . 

Thursday  afternoon  was  spent  in  sensitivity  groups. 

Friday  morning  was  scheduled  for  industrial  visits.  Groups  one  and  two 
took  alternate  trips  to  Speidel  and  Industrieil  National,  eis  they  had  on 
Wednesday. 

Friday  afternoon  was  spent  in  preparation  for  the  following  week's 
activities.  After  the  weekend,  the  members  of  the  institute  reconvened  with 
a group  of  minority  students  \Aio  were  to  "tell  it  like  it  is."  This  confron- 
tation and  consultation  was  enlightening  to  some  degree  eis  to  the  pit -falls 
and  obstructions  which  are  met  by  minority  students. 

The  morning  meeting  weis  followed  by  an  afternoon  of  sensitivity 
trsdning. 

On  Wednesday,  Tcm  Sandham  and  Hu^  Willoghby  gave  a presentation, 
followed  by  discussion,  on  "What's  going  on  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education."  Hu^  concerned  himself  mainly  with  the  eirea  of  vocational 
counseling,  idiile  Tcm  described  some  of  the  proposed  programs  and  schools  eis 
well  8is  existing  facilities. 
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Wednesday  afternoon  was  spent  in  project  groups  planning  Thursday's 
program. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  menfcers  of  the  institute  met  with  three  promi- 
nent school  administrators  for  consultation  and  reactions  to  proposals.  The 
minority  group  members  from  the  previous  meeting  were  present,  and  inter- 
action among  the  three  groups  was  vigorous. 

Sensitivity  training  sessions  took  place  Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday 
morning. 

A luncheon  meeting  was  held  Friday  afternoon,  at  \diich  time  evaluation 
and  wrg®)-up  of  the  institute  took  place. 


Reflections 

The  institute  put  most  of  the  emphasis  on  the  current  black  problem, 
pointing  out  instances  in  which  black  students  were  especially  handicapped 
educationally  and  economically.  It  became  quite  clear  that  students  frcm 
disadvantaged  homes  have  definite  handicaps  iidiich  prevent  them  from  succeeding 
in  classes  which  are  geared  to  middle-class  backgrounds  and  values.  Disad- 
vantaged youth  actually  resent  it  yhen  classes  with  middle-class  goals  and 
standards  are  imposed.  Confrontation  with  the  minority  students  was  informa- 
tive and  rewarding. 

The  industrial  visits  illustrated  two  types  of  black  employment  programs. 
The  program  at  Speidel  Corporation  is  an  excellent  attempt  to  help  disadvantaged 
youth.  Its  program  is  set  up  to  do  a specific  job,  and  seems  to  be  doing  well. 

The  Industrial  National  Bank  Program  is  more  of  a quota  black  program. 

The  institute  seemed  to  lack  direction  in  vocational  guidance.  The  staff 
seemed  to  be  well  versed  in  theoretical  and  clinical  counseling  but  rather  weak 
in  the  area  of  vocational  counseling.  Vocational  counseling  is,  in  my  opinion, 
placing  people  in  satisfactory  employment  positions.  The  benefit  of  sensi- 
tivity training  along  these  lines  is  highly  questionable. 

The  staff  consisted  mainly  of  imported  pundits  who  were  not  familiar  with 
local  practices  or  problems. 


A 

Gmnmary  of  Institute 

Introduction 

'The  Institute's  focus  was  upon  the  dual  areas  of  personal  and  professional 
development  of  guidance  counselors  and  ^'he  development  of  procedures  to  inrorove 
communication  between  guidance  counselors  and  business,  industry,  minority 
groups,  school  administrators,  and  personnel  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 


Statement  of  Intent 

The  Institute  program  was  developed  so  that  maximum  opportunity  for  a first 
hand,  educational  experience  va.s  to  be  achieved.  Enrollees  were  to  be  selected 
according  to  specific  academic  criteria  and  on  the  basis  of  statements  regarding 
personal  and  professional  interest  in  the  focus  and  commitment  of  the  Institute. 

The  first  hand  educational  experiences  v/ere  to  be  achieved  in  the  following 
ways,  (a)  sensitivity  groups  to  provide  the  means  by  which  personal  learning  and 
growth  could  take  place,  (b)  consultant  resources  to  provide  each  participant 
with  an  opportunity  to  receive  the  latest  information  concerning  existing 
practices  and  attitudes  of  various  minority  groups,  (c;  visitations  and  shared 
reports  regarding  industry's  role  as  minority  group  employers,  (d)  on-the-job 
experience  at  the  side  of  employed  minority  group  members. 

Evaluation 

Achievement  of  the  above  Institute  goals  were  to  be  assessed  in  two  areas, 
(a)  improvement  of  counselor  attitudes  and  degree  of  personal  development,  (b) 
effectiveness  of  the  experience  measured  by  extent  of  actual  implementation  of 
Institute  principles. 


STUDENTS  DO  WANT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Presented  by  David  W«  Wlnefordner,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Guidance 
and  Testing,  Ohio  Department  of  Education,  at  the  63rd  Annual  American  Vocational 
Association  Convention,  Boston,  Hassachusetts,  Decemher  9,  1969 

During  February  1969,  approximately  47,000  students  In  grades  eight  through 
twelve  took  part  In  the  national  standardization  of  the  Ohio  Vocational  Interest 
Survey  (OVIS)  which  will  be  released  In  January  1970  by  Harcourt,  Brace  & World, 

Inc*  OVIS  Is  a new  Interest  Inventory  designed  to  assist  students  In  grades  8-12 
with  their  educational  and  vocational  planning* 

OVIS  combines  an  Interest  Inventory  and  a Student  Information  Questionnaire 
both  In  a machine  scorable  booklet*  The  Interest  Inventory  consists  of  280  job 
activity  Items*  Students  respond  to  each  Item  In  terms  of  the  degree  of  their 
like  or  dislike  for  each  activity  as  they  consider  It  as  something  they  would  do 
as  part  of  a full-time  job*  The  Student  Information  Questionnaire  gathers  back- 
ground information  about  the  student's  expressed  vocational  plans,  subject  area 
preferences,  high  school  program  plans,  post-high  school  plans,  and  vocational 
course  interests*  In  addition  to  these  standard  questions,  the  booklet  provides 
space  for  up  to  eight  questions  which  may  have  significance  locally*  The  response 
to  the  questionnaire  Items  provide  the  student  and  his  counselor  with  useful 
Information  for  interpreting  the  Interest  Inventory  scores*  In  addition,  a 
sunmary  report  of  the  questionnaire  furnishes  data  for  curriculum  planning  and 
vocational  guidance* 

The  standardization  sample  was  selected  from  ten  regions  of  the  United  States 
and  Included  43  school  systems  from  the  following  states:  Alabama,  California, 
Colorado,  Iowa,  Hassachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas* 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  present  a summary  of  the  responses  given  on 
the  Student  Information  Questionnaire  by  46,891  students  taking  part  In  the  national 
standardization  of  OVIS*  The  questionnaire  Is  reproduced  on  pages  2-5;  summarized 
data  obtained  by  grade  and  sex  on  pages  6 - 11;  and  hlghllfiil^ts  of  the  data  on  pages 
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STUDENT  INFORMATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Directions:  In  this  section,  you  will  be  asked  questions  about  your  vocational  interests 
and  educational  plans.  Each  question  is  Important,  Your  answers  will  be  used  to  help 
you  understand  your  scores  on  the  Interest  Inventory.  Read  each  question  carefully  and 
answer  it  as  best  you  can.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Rick  the  ones  that  best 
describe  you. 

You  are  to  mark  only  one  answer  for  each  question  unless  the  directions  tell  you  to 
mark  more  than  one  answer.  Mark  your  answer  to  each  question  by  darkening  the  oval 
for  your  choice  In  the  Answer  Block  following  the  question.  If  you  make  a mistake, 
carefully  erase  your  mark. 


IThe  27  activities  listed  on  pages  2 and  3 describe  jobs  that  you  might  like  to  do  for  a 
living.  Read  the  27  activities  and  decide  vdtich  <me  best  describes  the  kind  of  work  you 
would  like  to  do. 

Then  look  at  the  Answer  Block  at  the  bottom  of  page  3.  In  the  blue  row.  darken  the 
oval  for  your  first  choice  under  the  number  for  the  activity  that  you  like  best.  For  ex- 
ample, if  your  first  choice  were  16,  Cferfcsf  work,  you  would  darken  the  oval  under 
number  16  in  the  First  Choice  raw  as  shown  in  the  sample  Answer  Block  below. 

Then  decide  which  one  of  the  27  activities  you  like  second  best.  In  the  white  row  of 
the  Answer  Block,  darken  the  oval  for  your  second  choice  under  the  number  for  the 
activity  that  you  like  second  best.  If  your  second  choice  were  5,  Entertafning  people, 
you  would  darken  the  oval  under  number  5 In  the  Second  Choice  row  as  shown  below* 
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Be  sure  that  you  darken  only  one  oval  In  the  First  Choice  row  and  only  one  oval  in  the 
Second  Choice  row. 


1.  Caring  for  people  or  enfmefs  In  fhelr  day-to-day  needs  such  as  working  in  a nursing 
home,  nursery,  hospital,  pet  store,  zoo,  or  animal  laboratory. 

2.  Nursing  and  rolaM  tecfrnfcaf  work  such  as  registered  nursing,  X-ray  technology, 
medical  laboratory  technology,  or  physical  therapy. 

3.  Medical  work  as  a doctor,  surgeon,  dentist,  or  veterinarian. 


4.  Musical  acflidffes  such  as  singing,  playing  an  instrument,  or  composing. 

5.  Entertaining  people  Ity  dancing  or  performing  In  stunt  shows,  comedy  acts,  or  plays. 

6.  Artistic  work  such  as  painting,  sculpturing,  flower  arranging,  photography,  fashion 
designing,  or  interior  decorating. 

7.  Writing  novels,  poetry,  plays,  or  critical  reviews  tor  publication;  or  editing,  trans- 
lating, or  writing  speeches  or  technical  reports. 

8.  Communications  work,  as  In  radio  or  TV  announcing,  journalism,  news  information 
reporting,  or  interviewing. 

9.  Promotional  acUvHles,  as  in  publicity  work,  recruiting  or  advertising. 

ID,  legal  work  as  a judge  or  lawysr. 

11.  Number  work,  as  In  accounting  computer  programming  finance;  statistics,  and 
mathematics. 

12.  Inspecting,  as  in  sorting,  measuring,  and  grading  products;  or  checking  equipment, 
meters,  and  public  places. 

13.  Appraisal  and  avaiuathn,  as  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  businesses  and  Indus* 
trial  plants,  pricing  real  estate,  and  surveying  land.  Also  includes  chemical  and  other 
laboratory  testing. 
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14.  Engineering  end  olAer  tecAnfcn/  woiir.  a$  in  eiectronics,  chemistry,  physics,  geology, 
architecture,  or  drafting. 

15.  Agricutture  and  refofed  bfotogfcaf  fiefds  such  as  Arming,  forestry,  landscaping,  or 
plant  and  animal  research. 


16.  Cfericaf  work  such  as  filing,  typing.  IBM  key  punching,  stenography,  or  keeping 
records. 


17.  Manuaf  work  as  a construction  laborer,  tirm  hartd,  firefighter,  dishwasher,  janitor, 
or  furniture  mover. 

18.  Machine  work,  as  in  adjusting  artd  operating  machines  used  in  the  cutting  or  shap* 
ing  of  metal,  cloth,  etc.  Includes  drhnng  tractor*trailer  trucks  and  operating  heavy 
equipment. 

19.  CmHsmanship  as  found  in  the  building  trades,  printing,  watch  repairing,  welding, 
or  tool  and  die  making. 

20.  Skilled  operathn,  repair,  or  Insta/fafidn  of  precision  equipmenf.  Includes  airplane 
pilot,  railroad  engineer,  television  technician,  computer  operator  auto  mechanic, 
or  furnace,  atr  conditioner,  and  appliance  repairman. 


21.  Serving  personal  needs  of  people  as  a waiter,  waitress,  maid,  doorman,  messenger, 
laundry  man,  gas  station  attendant,  train  conductor,  policeman,  fashion  model,  or 
stewardess. 

22.  Providing  skiffed  service  for  people  as  a restaurant  or  short  order  cook,  beautician, 
barber,  tailor,  or  dressmaker. 


23.  Training  people  in  skills,  games,  crafte.  flying,  driving,  machine  operation,  or  other 
activities.  Includes  the  training  of  dogs,  horses,  or  other  animals. 

24.  Teaching,  counsefing;  and  socfai  work  aclivifies  in  schools,  colleges,  churches, 
clinics,  or  welfare  agencies.  Also  includes  instruction  in  art,  music,  dance,  and 
athletics. 


25.  Waiting  on  customers  in  stores,  banks,  nwtels,  offices,  or  at  horn';*  helping  tele* 
phone  customers  with  business  orders,  reservations,  aftd  other  information.  Also 
includes  tour  guides,  bus  drivers,  artd  ticket  artd  toll  collectors. 

26.  Seiiing  and  merchandising  work  as  a department  store  buyer,  factory  sales  repre* 
sentative,  or  wholesaler.  Irtcludes  the  selling  of  manufactured  and  commercial 
products,  services,  insurance,  arto  real  estate. 


27.  Managerial  work  as  a shop  foreman,  supervisor,  school  administrator,  police  or  fire 
chief,  head  librarian,  executive,  hotel  manager,  or  union  official.  Includes  owning 
or  managing  a small  stmeor  business. 
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2 Look  at  the  following  groups  of  school  subjects.  Which  group  do  you  like  best?  Mark 
your  first  choice  in  the  blue  row  of  the  Answer  Block  below.  Which  do  you  like  second 
best?  Mark  your  second  choice  in  the  white  row  of  the  Answer  Block.  Darken  only  one 
oval  for  your  first  choice  and  only  one  oval  for  your  second  choice. 

1.  Mathematics  — such  as  aHthmetic,  algebra,  geometry. 

2.  English  — such  as  reading,  speech,  literature,  composition. 

3.  Social  Studies  <—  such  as  geography,  history,  civics. 

4.  Sciences  — such  as  earth  science,  biology,  chemistry,  physics. 

5.  Foreign  Languages — such  as  Latin,  French,  Spanish. 

6.  Music  — such  as  band,  chorus,  orchestra,  music  theory. 

7.  Art — such  as  drawing,  painting,  ceramics,  crafts. 


■'■""T-r'i -a  a' 4 6'  e.  ?' 

First  Choice  ; ooooo  op 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Second  Choice  ooooo  oo 


3 What  high  school  program  are  you  now  taking  or  do  you  plan  to  take?  Darken  only  one 
oval  in  the  Answer  Block  below. 

1.  College  Prep  (Academic) 

2.  Business  or  Commercial 

3.  Vocational  or  Technit^l 

4.  General 

5.  Other 


What  type  of  education  or  training  do  you  plan  to  take  after  leaving  high  school? 
Darken  only  one  oval  in  the  Answer  Block  below. 

1.  Vocational  or  technical  school 

2.  Business  school  <non*college) 

3.  Nursing  school  (non'College) 

4.  Junior  college  or  community  college  (two-year) 

5.  College  or  university  (fouryear) 

6.  Military  training 

7.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on^the-job  training 

8.  No  further  training  after  leaving  high  school 

9.  Undecided 


' . ' a ■ a r f _ V , ■ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 3 0- 

Future  Plans  ooooo  oooo' 


5 If  business  or  vocational  programs  were  offered  as  part  of  your  high  school  curricu* 
lum,  would  you  take  one  of  them?  Darken  only  one  oval  in  the  Answer  Block  below. 

1.  I am  already  taking  one. 

2,  Yes,  I would  take  one. 

3.  NOflwouklnottakeone. 


Program  Chbfee^  ooiS 


Note:  If  you  answered  NO  to  question  5,  do  not  answer  question  6,  Put  your 
pencil  down  and  wait  until  you  are  told  to  continue. 


took  below  at  the  business  and  vocational  programs  available  in  many  high  schools. 
Olf  you  could  take  one  of  these  programs,  which  one  would  you  pick  as  your  first 
choice?  Mark  your  first  choice  in  the  Answer  Block  below.  Which  one  would  you  pick  as 
your  second  choice?  Mark  your  second  choice  in  the  Answer  Block  below.  Darken  only 
one  oval  for  your  first  choice  and  only  one  for  your  second  choice. 


1.  General  Agriculture 

2.  Forestry,  Landscaping,  or  Horticulture 

3.  General  Office  Practices  (Clerical) 

4.  Secretarial  Practices  (Stenography) 

5.  Business  Data  Processing 

6.  Bookkeeping 

7.  Distributive  Education  (Sales  — retail,  wholesale) 

8.  Food  Preparation  or  Food  Services 

9.  Practical  Nursing  and  Child  (tore 

10.  Dental  or  Medical  Assistant 

11.  General  Home  Economics 

12.  Auto  Body  Repair 

13.  Mechanics  (Auto,  Diesel,  Farm) 

14.  Building  Trades 

15.  Printing  and  Duplicating 

16.  (tommercial  Art 

17.  (tosmetology  (Beauty  Culture) 

18.  Drafting 

19.  Machine  Shop 

20.  Sheet  Metal,  Welding,  or  Foundry 

21.  Electronics  or  Electricity 

22.  Appliance  Repair 

23.  Tailoring  and  Dressmaking 

24.  Undecided 


First  Choice 
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The  main  points  of  Interest  from  the  Student  Information  Questionnaire 
Sunmary  Data  are  listed  below* 


VOCATIOMAL  PLANS 

1*  The  vocational  plans  of  boys  did  not  vary  to  any  degxee  by  gxade  level* 

2*  The  vocational  plans  of  girls  did  vary  by  grade  level*  There  was  an 
Increase  In  Interest  from  grades  8*12  for  the  following  areas)  Clerical 
(12*19%)»  Numerical  (1«4%)»  and  Teaching,  Counseling,  Social  Work  (15*23%)* 

There  was  a decrease  In  expressed  Interests  for  the  following  areas: 
Personal  Service  (13-7%),  Care  of  People  or  Animals  (10-5%),  Music  (5-2%), 
and  Medical  (5-2%). 

3*  The  areas  of  greatest  expressed  Interest  for  boys  were: 
a*  Applied  Technology  (19%) 
b * Crafts  (16%) 
c*  Agriculture  (8%) 
d*  Fromotlon-Comaunicatlon  (8%) 
e*  Teaching,  Counseling,  Social  Work  (7%) 
f.  Medical  (7%) 
g*  Machine  Work  (6%) 

4*  The  areas  of  greatest  expressed  Interest  for  girls  were: 
a*  Teaching,  Counseling,  Social  Work  (18%) 
b*  Clerical  Work  (16%) 
c*  Personal  Service  (10%) 
d*  Nursing  & Related  Technology  (10%) 
e*  Care  of  People  or  Animals  (8%) 
f*  Artistic  (8%) 
g*  Skilled  Personal  Service  (5%) 


BEST  UKED  SUBJECTS 

1*  The  best  liked  subjects  for  boys  were:  Hath  (25%)  and  Science  (25%)* 

2*  The  best  liked  subjects  for  girls  were:  English  (25%),  Math  (17%), 
and  Art  (15%). 


HIGM  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

1*  The  high  school  program  plans  of  boys  and  girls  were  very  similar: 

College  Preparatory  - boys  (41%),  girls  (40%);  Business  or  Vocational  - 
boys  (27%),  girls  (32%);  and  General  - boys  (21%),  girls  (20%)* 


POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  PLANS 

1*  There  were  50%  of  the  boys  and  45%  of  the  girls  Vho  expressed  plans 
to  attend  a Jr*  College,  College,  or  University* 

2*  Only  12%  of  the  boys  and  15%  of  the  girls  Indicated  plans  for 
post-high  school  business  or  vocational-technical  education* 
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VOCAHOHAL  PROGRAM  CHOICE 

1,  Boys  expressed  the  most  Interest  In  the  follcnrlng  vocational  programs* 
a*  Mechanics  (12%) 
b • Electronics  (10%) 
c*  Drafting  (6%) 

d.  Auto  Body  Repair  (6%) 

e.  Horticulture  (5%) 

f«  General  Agriculture  (4%) 
g*  Data  Processing  (4%) 

2*  Girls  expressed  the  most  Interest  In  the  following  vocational  programs* 
a*  Secretarial  (15%) 
b.  Practical  Murslng  (13%) 
c*  Office  Practices  (9%) 
d*  Cosmetology  (9%) 
e*  Commercial  Art  (5%) 
f*  Home  Economics  (4%) 
g • Bookkeeping  (4%) 
h«  Dental  Assistant  (4%) 

1 • Tallorlng**Dres8mAklng  (4%) 


Additional  Information  about  the  Ohio  Vo^tlonal  Interest  Survey 
may  be  obtained  by  contacting  ^e  publisher 3 

TEST  DEPARTMENT 

Harcourt,  Brace  & World,  Inc* 

757  Third  Avenue 

Mew  York,  Mew  York  10017 


IMPROVING  COUNSELOR  EFFECTIVENESS  THROUGH 
SUMMER  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  SEMINARS  ^ 

Richard  E.  Green 
Vocational  Guidance  Coordinator 
Division  of  Guidance  and  Testing 
Ohio  State  Department  of  Education 

Dr.  Weaver  has  given  you  the  historical  and  procedural  perspectives  of 
the  vocational  guidance  seminar.  My  task  is  to  show  how  the  structure  of  these 
seminars  has  constantly  changed  as  the  leadership  made  use  of  feedback  informa- 
tion from  participants,  directors,  and  State  Department  of  Education  staff  which 
indicated  problems.  This  constant  change  was  not  for  change's  sake  but  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  systematic  yearly  modifications  can  be  related  back  to  recom- 
mendations made  regarding  the  previous  year's  seminars. 

In  preparing  for  this  presentation,  I made  detailed  analysis  of  each 
yearly  seminar  report  by  comparing  the  curriculum  with  the  recommendations 
sections  of  those  reports*  Rather  than  belabor  those  lengthy  list  of  recommenda- 
tions as  they  related  to  equally  lengthy  program  elements  allow  me  the  latitude 
of  generalizing  and  stipulating  that  the  longer  analysis  is  available  upon  request. 

The  first  obvious  change  in  the  summer  vocational  guidance  seminars 
resulting  from  feedback  involved  the  curriculum  moved  from  a highly  structured 
framework  to  one  which  asked  the  seminar  directors  to  indicate  program  purposes. 
This  change  in  cirriculum  also  indicated  a shift  in  the  leadership  philosophy 
from  one  of  demanding  program  conformity,  to  allowing  diversity  of  programs 
within  limits*  Those  limits  are  prescribed  in  a "Curriculum  Planning  Guide" 
which  includes; 

1 . Two  weekly  field  trips  (some  take  more) 

2 . Overview  of  vocational  education 

3.  "The  Vocational  Student" 

4.  "The  Vocational  Teacher" 

5.  "The  Vocational  Counselor" 

6 * Community  resources 

7.  Audio-Visual  aid  resources 

8.  Vocational  Counseling:  individual  and  group  techniques 

9.  Co-curricular  organizations  related  to  vocational  education 

10.  Presentation  by  practicing  vocational  guidance  coordinator 

11.  Plan  for  visitations  of  local  business  and  industries  the 
following  school  year* 

12.  Vocational  development  theories. 

The  next  modification  has  already  been  touched  on  by  Dr.  Weaver,  but 
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it  is  important  to  reiterate  and  expand  on  it  at  this  time.  A part  of  the  meastire 
of  success  of  these  seminars  can  be  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  enough  counselors, 
who  had  attended  at  least  one  seminar,  stated  the  need  for  more  information  in 
this  field  and  indicated  the  willingness  to  attend  another  seminar,  that  five  of 
these  advanced  type  seminars  were  funded  each  year  for  the  past  two  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  last  year  one  of  these  advanced  seminars  was  designed 
to  fulfill  the  needs  of  counselors  employed  as  vocational  guidance  coordinators. 
Once  again,  change  in  structure  and  nature  grew  firom  making  use  of  the  feedback 
firom  all  persons  involved  with  the  seminars.  This  program  is  seen  as  one  which 
is  constantly  changing  to  meet  counselor  needs  and  the  needs  of  those  who  make 
the  program  operate. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  even  the  program  evolvement  to  the 
"Curriculum  Planning  Guide"  stage  does  not  provide  realistic  limits  as  the  pro- 
gram moves  to  meet  the  needs  of  a variety  of  populations.  This  observation 
would  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  idea  of  seminar  directors  outlining 
program  purposes  within  the  scope  of  the  specific  population  to  be  served  will 
ultimately  be  the  only  realistic  limit  we  can  envision,  if  future  vocational 
guidance  seminars  are  to  evolve  as  they  have  in  the  past  five  years. 

Another  definite  change  in  this  program  resulting  firom  feedback,  involved 
the  physical  setting  of  the  seminars.  Originally  all  seminars  were  conducted 
in  university  facilities  and  the  focus  was  placed  on  conceptualization  through 
traditional  academic  methods*  Feedback  indicated  that  there  was  need  for 
seminars  which  were  located  in  operating  vocational  schools.  Through  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  university  seminar  directors,  each  year  since  1967  has 
witnessed  an  increasing  number  of  seminars  conducted  in  vocational  school 
facilities  with  vocational  school  staff  members  serving  as  resource  people* 

I personally  feel  that  one  of  the  most  significant  factors  indicating 
success  in  these  seminars  is  r*arked  by  the  obvious  shift  of  stated  concerns 
or  needs,  from  those  in  the  beginning  which  centered  on  needed  curriculum 
revision  and  physical  facilities  to  those  more  recent  concerns  identifying 
new  areas  which  need  to  be  explored  in  future  seminars*  Let  me  list  a few 
examples; 

X.  Educational  leadership  roles  which  counselors  might  be  expected 
to  assume  in  the  future. 

2.  Needs  and  possibilities  in  curriculum  modification 

3*  Need  to  develop  new  counselor  procedures  and  techniques 

4*  Need  for  methods  of  evaluating  guidance  programs 

5 . Need  to  involve  other  educators  in  addition  to  counselors 
in  future  seminars 

6*  Need  for  standard  evaluation  instrument  for  all  seminars* 

Several  of  the  past  summer  seminars  appear  to  be  working  toward  meeting 
these  stated  needs: 

1.  In  one  seminar,  the  counselor  participants  created  the  program 
purposes,  and  the  program  itself  was  evaluated  at  regular  in- 
tervals using  the  program  purposes  as  the  basis  for  the 
evaluation  and  program  modification*  The  purposes  were  two 
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fold — one,  to  provide  a realistic  evaluation  of  the  program 
itself  and  two,  to  provide  counselors  with  evaluation 
e:q;>eriences  which  they  could,  in  turn,  apply  to  guidance 
program  evaluation  when  they  return  to  their  home  schools  * 

2*  In  another  seminar,  counselors  were  encouraged  to  develop 
plans  for  initiating  changes  in  the  present  school  year*  A 
seminar  staff  member  plans  to  follow  up  throughout  the  year 
to  determine  if  any  change  did  occur,  as  a result  of  this  pro- 
gram and  if  so,  what  was  the  natime  of  this  change. 

Another  of  these  stated  needs  was  set  by  the  Division  of  Guidance  and 
Testing's  development  of  a standard  seminar  evaluation  which  was  completed 
by  all  seminar  participants*  Copies  of  this  instrument  are  available*  The 
completed  evaluations  showed  general  satisfaction  with  the  seminar  e:q;>eriences 
and  that  the  seminars  are  meeting  counselor  e:q;>ectations*  It  was  found  that 
the  programs  were  well  planned  and  conducted  in  an  efficient  manner*  Many 
counselors  volunteered  comments  such  as,  "A  tremendous  experience — hope 
to  be  able  to  retiim  next  year ! " 

I feel  that  the  summer  vocational  guidance  seminars  are  truly  a means 
for  increasing  counselor  effectiveness  through  concentrated  effort  to  meet 
counselor  needs  as  they  state  them  through  evaluation*  There  is  no  way  we 
can  test  this  or  verify  die  feeling,  it's  one  of  those  things  which  we  find 
working,  and  working  well,  with  many  counselors  returning  for  the  second, 
third,  and  some  even  the  fourth  time*  With  the  very  small  reimbursement 
to  the  counselor  the  incentive  of  money  can  quickly  be  eliminated  as  the 
reason  for  repeated  attendance* 

Another  way  of  meeting  counselor  needs  is  in  the  arrangement  whereby 
counselors  can  receive  graduate  credit  for  completion  of  the  seminar*  All 
credits  and  requirements  are  controlled  by  the  university  sponsoring  the 
seminar,  but  graduate  credit  it  a possibility  with  all  participating  universities* 

The  future  of  these  seminars  appears  promising*  The  universities 
are  already  talking  of  innovations  they  would  like  to  put  into  effect  this  coming 
summer*  In  one,  there  is  talk  of  a seminar  designed  for  teams  of  educators 
to  effect  curriculum  changes*  This  seminar  structure  could  possibly  take  the 
form  of  action  planning  sessions  distributed  throughout  the  year  with  the  teams 
going  back  and  attempting  to  implement  those  plans  and  incorporate  evaluation 
into  the  total  program.  This  is  still  merely  at  the  talk  level,  but  it  should  give 
some  indication  as  to  the  direction  future  seminars  might  take* 

I feel  that  these  seminars  tend  to  establish  the  guidance  p.ogram  in  the 
school  setting  by  providing  a breadth  and  depth  which  has  long  been  overlooked 
in  counselor  training  in  the  past.  The  seminars  provide  a rationale  for  guidance 
and  a means  for  planning  a guidance  program  with  a base  of  service  through 
which  counseling  can  become  something  real  rather  than  something  everybody 
talks  about  and  few,  if  any,  really  know  how  to  do* 
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MANPOWER  PROJECTIONS  AS  A GROWING  RESOURCE  FOR  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  * 


Paul  G*  Larkin 
Senior  Research  Analyst 
National  Planning  Association 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue#  N«W« 
Washington#  D«C*  20036  ••••• 
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M^NPO^^ER  PROJECTIONS  AS  A GROWING  RESOURCE  FOR  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Paul  G.  Larkin 


Why  should  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  professionals 
be  interested  in  the  manpower  information  system  currently  being 
developed  for  the  purpose  of  planning  occupational  education  programs? 

Isn't  laissez-faire  the  best  approach  to  vocational  counseling  in  the 
market  conditions  of  a free  society?  Isn't  it  enough  that  specific  job 
prospects  are  adequately  indicated  on  a national  basis  in  such  resource 
materials  as  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  or  Fe ingold  and  Swerdl off's 
recent  publication.  Occupations  and  Careers?  What  use  are  occupational 
projections  anyway  if  they  are  generally  recognized  to  be  imprecise  and 
to  rest  upon  a set  of  qualifying  assumptions?  Furthermore,  won't  the 
free  choice  of  th^  individual  be  compromised  if  vocational  guidance 
and  counseling  personnel  take  the  initiative  in  the  dialogue  that  leads 
toward  care<^r  choice?  The  general  answer  to  these  questions  is  that 
the  vocational  counselor  of  the  1970's  may  continue  to  serve  his  clients 
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well  without  reference  to  the  maturing  state  and  local  manpower  information 
system,  but  it  is  likely  that  his  service  will  be  better  if  he  utilizes 
relevant  information  that  is  as  available  for  guidance  and  counseling 
purposes  as  it  is  for  program  planners  and  other  decision-makers* 

c 

The  decade  of  the  1960's  has  wrought  some  unalterable  and  irre- 
versible  changes  in  occupational  outlook  patterns*  A shift  has  been 
taking  place  away  from  goods -producing  opportunities  and  toward  service- 
rendering opportunities*  Shifts  are  taking  place  in  the  geography  of 
opportunity,  not  onl>  toward  the  sun  belt  from  Florida  to  California, 
but  also  away  from  the  center  city*  The  population  itself  is  changing 


Its  center  of  gravity  In  the  direction  of  youth, .and  this  change  will 
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have  profottnd  Implications  for  career  opportttnlty  In  the  years  which 
lie  ahead.  Considerations  like  these  forbid  the  laissez*falre  approach 
to  vocational  counseling,  if  the  Individual  faced  with  career  decisions 
Is  to  remain  neither  ttnlnformed  nor  misinformed  \dien  he  receives  guidance 
and  counseling  support. 

Organizational  patterns  affecting  the  workforce  are  also  changing. 
Institutions  are  now  purposing  objectives  in  place  of  many  of  the  objectives 
once  agreed  upon  between  employer  and  employee  who  met  each  other  personally. 

To  complicate  matters,  the  objectives  themselves  are  also  new.  Proportionately 
fewer  people  are  needed  to  produce  our  food  or  our  shirts.  Proportionately 
mord  people  are  engaged  in  getting  a man  Into  outer  space  and  back,  or 
planning  and  Implementing  city  services.  Many  career  candidates  are  f<\ced 
with  practical  choices  among  Institutional  employers,  rather  than  a choice 
between  an  Institutional  and  a non»lnstltutlonal  employei^,  or  among  prospective 
employers  personally  and  Individually  known  to  them  as  they  job»httnt« 

Some  critical  apparatus  from  literary  criticism  may  perhaps  be 
appropriately  applied  to  vocational  cottnsellng.  Literary  criticism  for 

plays  and  novels  permits  distinguishing  among  romantic  and  realistic  content 
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as  well  as  romantic  and  realistic  manner.  The  musical  comedy,  for  example, 

where  boy  meets  girl  and  they  promptly  agree  to  marry  Illustrates  romantic 

content,  although  details  like  a credible  looking  bus*stop  might  give  the 

''realistic  manner"  appearance  of  a real* life  bus *s top.  Dam  Yankees  might 

be  filmed  In  a realistic  manner  with  real  ball  players,  but  the  magic  of 
% 

the  content  Is  "romantic,"  Shakespeare's  stories  like  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
on  the  other  hand,  iiilght  be  romantic  in  manner  but  emotionally  true*to*life 
In  the  Interpersonal  problems  portrayed. 


My  point  is  that  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  may  also 
be  realistic  or  romantic  in  content  and  manner^  and  there  follow 
four  paradigms  of  vocational  counseling^  depending  on  the  structure 
of  **information**  and  **heart**  brought  to  the  interaction  by  the 
professional.  It  is  not  my  point  here  to  discuss  the  competing  merits 
of  heart  and  mind  in  counseling.  I wish  only  to  suggest  that  new 
guidance  and  counseling  methods  are  very  nearly  upon  us^  as  we 
have  shifted  in  the  past  decade  from  an  orientation  toward  available 
entry-level  jobs  to  a career  orientation,  and  as  manpower  information 
by  occupation  with  local  relevance  becomes  more  readily  available, 
we  are  able  to  assay  the  longer-range  career  outlook  for  any  given 
set  of  occupations  that  comprise  a career.  Realistic  content  of  vocational 
guidance  and  counseling  is  in  this  sense  daily  becoming  more  available 
to  us,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  prepare  ourselves  and  change  some  of 
obr  methods,  our  skills  of  appraising  and  disseminating  information,  if 
we  are  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  information  explosion  in 
occupational  information. 

A very  modem  illustration  may  be  in  order.  Computer-assisted 
vocational  counseling  systems  are  being  experimented  with  at  a number 
of  places  throughout  the  country.*  But  the  information-decision  chain 
in  these  instances  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link.  The  weakest 
link  in  this  case  may  be  the  information  about  occupational  outlook  that 
is  being  pumped  into  the  program.  Far-fetched  career  decision  conclusions 
would  be  the  result  if  the  system  outputs  were  to  be  believed.  But  they 
are  not  beliei^d.  Human  users  wisely  correct  false  results,  and  it  is  a 
rare  user  who  will  believe  the  machine  before  he  believes  himself. 


Although  dated  or  static  Information  Is  being  used  to  program 
eareer  equations  in  several  Instances  of  computerised  counseling  experiments, 
dynamle  and  self*^pdatlng  systems  of  manpower  information  are  Increasingly 
available  at  the  state  and  blg-H$lty  level*  Ten  years  ago  the  erltlelsm 
could  be  made  that  manpower  projections  were  imprecise*  Growing  maturity 
of  the  forecasting  process  (and  of  the  forecasters  as  wel^  has  marked  the 
decade  of  the  19^0*8*  Order  of  magnitude  precision  has  been  found  to  be  ■ 
relxably  available,  and  this  is  enough  precision  for  the  deelslon-maklng 
which  must  be  based  on  the  projections  of  occupational  outlook*  The 
vocational  program  administrator,  for  example,  may  have  to  decide  whether 
to  have  one,  two,  three,  or  four  sessions  of  that  eleetronles  technician 
coarse  offered*  If  there  Is  a thirty  student  capacity  per  section  offered, 
this  means  that  Information  must  be  relevant  to  the  future  employment 
prospects  of  30,  dO,  or  120  enroUees*  In  real  life,  there  Is  usually 
little  fear  that  graduates  will  be  tmemployed,  since  employers  are  often 
faced  with  paying  for  the  training  one  way  or  another  If  thay  don't  hire 
already-trained  personal*  For  the  student, order  of  magnitude  precision 
might  mean  Information  that  will  Indicate  what  the  high  volume  job 
opportunities  will  be,  such  as  practical  nui^slng,  to  assure  a kind  of 
security  of  job  opportunity,  or  what  some  of  the  fast  growth  occupations 
will  be,  to  assure  a kind  of  career'  advancement  potential  that  some  job- 
seekers will  want* 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  recognise  that  five-year 
manpower  projections  are  feasible  by  requiring ‘"them  In  the  state  and  local 
program  planning  on  which  eligibility  for  federal  funding  Is  contingent* 
Annae.Uy  updated  projections  with  local  relevance  will  be  available  from  now  on* 
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Does  this  mean  that  trainees  are  to  be  herded  like  sheep  into 
programs  designed  to  execute  central  planning  decisions  of  the  federal 
government?  This  is  an  unlikely  state  of  affairs,  and  probabXji  represents 
no  real  threat*  If  anything,  the  trend  is  toward  the  decentralisation 
of  program  planning  functions  to  state  and  local  levels*  But  this  may 
be  a good  point  at  which  to  underscortt  the  way  the  free  employment  market 
works  for  the  free  individual  in  a free  society*  The  freedom  of  the  market, 
the  Individual,  and  the  society  is  not  unstructured,  and  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  "freedom  to  do  anything  you  want”  in  any  anarchistic  sense* 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  individuals,  perhaps  many,  who  don*t  have 
to  worry  about  going  to  work  for  an  employer.  One  counselor  once  spoke  to 
me  of  the  desirability  of  his  ellent*s  feeling  free  to  be  an  artist  in  a 
garret,  working  only  part^ime  in  a shoe  store  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
his  oils*  This  is  a romantic  view,  and  hardly  gibes  with  the  guidance  and 
counseling  needs  of  the  urban  youth  who  is  or  soon  will  be  married,  with 
a responsibili^  to  care  for  perhaps  an  infant  or  toddler  and  another  on 
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the  wajir* 

The  q;uestion  may  be  raised,  aren*t  national  projections  enough* 
Sometimes  they  are*  But  because  of  the  great  variety  that  attends  job 
and  career  opportunity  in  our  regional  areas,  states,  and  localities, 
state  and  local  specifications  of  occupational  opportunities  stand  a 
good  chance  of  beixig  more  immediately  relevant  to  the  training  situation* 
The  individual  deserves  to  know  if  he  is  going  to  have  to  migrate  to 
some  other  part  of  the  country  to  realise  a eareer  auibition  to  which 
he  is  thinking  of  committing  himself,  and  his  aspirations  ean  be  as  broad 
and  as  wide  as  the  tuition  itself.  Given  adequate  Information,  that  choice 
can  be  up  to  him* 


New  manpower  information  resources  for  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 


What  are  the  nanpower  information  developments  the  counselor 
should  be  avare  of  as  resources?  What  does  he  have  to  know  about  them, 
about  hoif  projections  are  made  and  what  they  mean,  their  assumptions  and 
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their  shortcomings?  How  is  the  way  that  the  counseling  specialist  uses 
nanpower  infonnation  different  from  the  way  the  planner  and  the  decision- 
maker utilize  the  same  Information?  These  are  some  of  the  key  questions 
implied  by  broad  question  of  manpower  Information  relevancy  to  vocational 
guidance  and  counseling  process  at  the  state  and  local  level* 

The  counselor  who  is  already  able  to  use  the  iMLctionarv  of  Occupational 
Titles  amd  the  Ocgunational  Outlook  Handbook  to  advantage  will  find  that  he 
now  has  new  resources  available  In  the  form  of  a Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
publication.  Tomorrow* s Manpower  Needs*  and  the  increasingly  available 
nanpower  projection  products  of  state  and  local  employment  services* 

The  manpower  legislation  of  the  sixties  ec^hasized  the  need  for  ah 
information  system  that  would  pexxiiit  forecastixzg  of  likely  occupational 
requirements  for  futtire  years  • The  increasing  availability  of  third  genera- 
tion coQ^uters  and  related  software  made  better  calculating  proceduies 
and  cross-checks  feasible.  A result  was  an  ability  to  project  highly 
detailed  forecasts  of  the  occupational  makeyp  of  a great  number  of  industries , 
as  represented  by  the  occupation  by  industry  tables  published. in  the 
1969  BLS  study,  Tccxorrow*s  ^ian^oover  Needs,  -which  describes  occupations 
related  to  industries  for  1972* 


, "What  underlies  the  BIS  projections  docuaented  in  ^or.orrc^^'s  Manpc  er 


Heeds  is  the  likelihood  that  the  occupational  six  characterizing  an  industry 
vill  not  change  drastically  in  the  decade  or  so  vith  which  the  projections 
are  concerned*  The  hulk  of  an  industry's  occupations  are  subject  to  trend 
influences  which  permit  entirely,  acceptable  order  of  magnitude  appraisals 
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of  the  future*  Beasonable  allowances  can  be  made  for  technology  and  changing 
forms  of  organization* 


Two  steps  are  generally  followed  to  establish  growth  of  occ\;^aticns 
within  industry*  First,  total  manpower  reqxiirements  are  projected  for 
each  detailed  industry*  For  1975,  a 3 per  cent  unes^loc^ent  rate  was 
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assxsned,  and  historical  data  from  reliable  soxirces  were  used  to  allocate 
% 

the  nation's  manpower  according  to  industry*  A number  of  independent 
approaches  served  to  cross-check  resists*  Secondly,  trends  in  the 
occupational  composition  of  detailed  industries  were  analyzed,  to  establish 
the  occupational  mix  of  each  industry*  Knowing  the  total  manpower  numbers 

I 

for  each  industry  for  a given  year,  1975  is  the  example,  and  the  way 
occupations  are  distributed  within  industries,  permits  a determination 
of  occupational  requirements  for  that  future  year* 


I 


‘ Users  of  i&anpover  projections  should  he  fully  aware  of  the  assumptions 

behind  the  projections*  The  more  the  disparity  between  assxumed  and  actual 

conditions,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  actual  ecgploynent  will  differ  frcci  • 

what  is  projected*  Brojections  assusning  growing  defense  es^enditures 

until  1975,  for  exaaple,  result  in  larger  occupational  requirements  for 

defense  industries  than  requirements  which  assume  constant  e^enditures. 

The  5LS  projections  for  1975  assicne  e:^licit  details  concerning  the  .size, 

sex,  and  age  composition  of  the  labor  force,  based  on  the  most  recently 

avallahle  data  prior  to  publication.  The  size  of  the  Armed  Forces  for 

the  iuid*seventies  is  assumed  to  be  consistent  with  peacetime  conditions'  of 

the  late  l$50*s  or  early  1960*s.  The  3 per  cent  unemployment  rate  was  a 

major  assumption*  Other  major  assus^tions  were  as  follows: 

1*  -No  major  event  \r±2X  substantially  alter  the  rate  and  nature  of  • 
the  economy's  growth. 

2*  Bconomic  and  social  patterns  or  relationships  will  change  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  in  the  recent  past* 

3*  Scientific  and  technological  advance  will  continue  at  about  the 
same  rate* 

h,  Defense  e>:pcnditurcs  in  constant  dollars  will  increase 
during  wce  decade  preceding  1975  at  about  the  same  average  rate 
as  that  which  characterized  the  decade  preceding  1965. 


STtPloyrient  Security  Afcencien 


In  keeping  with  the  1963  Vocational  Anendnents,  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion of  the  Labor  Department  has  been  refining  procedural  short-cuts  for  making 
acceptable  five-year  manpower  projections  at  the  local  level.  Ihe  information 
system  developed  utilizes  the  data  resources  and  technical  expertise  of  state 
and  local  Employment  Agencies.  Shis  system  guarantees  periodic  availability 
of  occupational  information  which  is  timely  and  relevant  to  program  priority 
decisions.  Ohe  projections  may  be  used  not  or*ly  by  educational 

administrators,  but  also  by  advisory  councils,  and  by  vocatior.al  guidance 
personnel.  New  projections  are  produced  anmallj^  and  may  apply  to  an^^ne 
of  several  geographic  levels:  the  state  as  a whole,  1^0  major  labor  areas 

within  states,  and  special  areas  reQ.uesting  available  information.  Cccupa- 
tional  opportunities  are  reported  by  vocational  program  code  numbers  in  a 
format  varying  according  to  the  projection  technique  options  which  are  followed. 

Ttie  Mhnp>wer  Administration  system  system  recommends  three  alterr.ative 

techniques  for  the  state  or  3.ocal  employment  service  to  use.  The  first  is 

% 

the  "unfilled  job  openings”  approach.  This  method  reviews  end-of-quarter  job 
vacancies  ^hich  have  been  listed  thirty  days  or  aor^tp  determine  which  occupa- 
tions evidence  stable,  increasing,  .or  decreasing  employment  demand.  A second 
approach,  the  "closed  job  orders”  technique,  makes  greater  allov/ance  for  the 
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ebb  and  flow  of  job  offers  and  acceptances  over  the  year.  Ihe  total  count  of  . 
successful  hires  is  compared  with  the  count  of  job  offers  by  occupation.  T 
determines  which  job  titles  have  been  hard-to-fill,  meaning 


less  than  60  per  cent  filled.  A third  recomnended  siethod  r.i^t  be  called  the 
"special  study"  approach.  It  relies  upon  the  occupation-by- industry  methodology 
discussed  in  the  BLS  publication.  Tomorrow’s  Manpower  TTeeds,  employer  surveys, 
a regular  or  special  census,  or  other  special  studies.  This  third  method  requires 
the  analyst  to  calculate  replacement  demand  due  to  deaths,  retirements,  and  the 
like,  in  addition  to  .the  volume  of  employment  expansion  in  the  one-year  and  five- 
year  future . 

Some  rules  of  thumb  are  available  which,  will  help  the  vocational  adminis- 
trator to  evaluate  employment  service  projections  in  terms  of  the  methods  ^lsed. 
Since  the  unfilled  Job  openings  approach  relies  upon-  what  we  might  call  four 
*one-day  snapshots^of  the  listings^taken  at  ninety  day  intervals  over  the  yea^ 
there  is  more  of  an  element  of  chance  . that  the  data  might  involve  a 

fluke,  closed  order  approach  over  t.ie  period  of  a year  examines  the  total 

volume  of  orders  received  and  closed  for  365  days,  not  four,  and  therefore  may 
be  presumed  to  yield  a greater  penetration  of  the  market.  Both  the  unfilled 
openings  and  the  closed  order  approach  depend  upon  the  concept  of  shortage  or 
"hard- to-f ill"  vacancies,  although  shortage  is  in  each  instance  somewhat  dif- 
ferently defined,  and  shortage  must  be  looked  upon  as  a construct  in  people's 
minds,  however  useful  a construct,  not  a count  of  observable  S * special 

study  approach  is  potentially  the  most  laborious  and  most  reliable,  and  poten- 
tially the  worst,  depending  on  the  data  sources  and  the  techniques  used.  Bach 
special  study  must  be  evaluated  on  its  own  merits. 


What  the  vocational  counselor  has  to  know  about  manpower  projections 


Occupational  projections  for  a state  or  locality  in  the 
five-year  future  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  total  employment 
figures  for  some  given  future  year*  The  vocational  co^mselor  or 
the  vocational  guidance  program  administrator  who  would  wish  to 
utilize  manpower  information  will  have  to  recognize  that  the 
total  number  of  jobs  for  which  an  incumbent  is  needed  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  the  total  number  of  individuals  who  will  be  filling 
these  jobs.  A job  can  have  more  than  one  incumbent  in  a given  year^ 
ify  for  example^  the  incumbent  should  retire  or  temporarily  withdraw 
from  the  labor  market*  More  jobs  open  to  be  filled  therefore  does 
not  merely  depend  on  the  growth  of  the  economy*  Replacement  of 
people  who  retire^  die^  or  leave  the  workforce  for  other  reasons 
(such  as  child-bearing  and  child-raaring  for  many  women)  is  also 
an  important  factor  in  the  number  of  positions  there  will  be  open 
for  any  given  occupation.  Yet  in  a ntsnber  of  instances  a state  or 
locality  within  the  state  may  have  available  to  it  reports  on  the 
employment  growth  or  decline  for  some  projected  year  in  terms  of 
absolute  ntsnber  of  jobs^  not  expected  position  openings*  One 
Midwestern  state  and  one  Southwestern  state  reported  occupational 
projections  in  this  way  in  the  1969  submissions  of  state  plans  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968*  Table  1 illustrates  a 
metropolitan  area  report  for  a large  city  provided  by  a department 
of  employment  security  in  1969,  Projected  employment  is  in  terms  of 
jobSf  not  job  openings* 
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CKPLOTKSNT  IN  BALTIKOIIE  KETROIOLITAN  AREA  ^ 
RELATED  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


RelwtwJ  Course 

17.1300  Draftine 

07.0103  Dental  Lab  Tecbnalof^ 

17*0700  Coroercial  Art,  Sign  A Show  Card 

37.0000  Fanlly  Service 

Busineas  Education 
1A.0700  Stenograph/ 

IA.O30O  Office  Practice 

lA.lOOO  Duplicating  Services 

OA.OII8  and  17.3700,  Trans,,  Sales  t 
Vending  Naebines 
0A.0117  Distributive  Education 

17.1001  Carpentry  A Itlllwork 
17.1099  Sricklay  & Cement  Finish.) 

I7.10t>i*  Brick  Masonry  ) 

17.1  rO’  Elec.  Constr.,  Wiring,  Repair 
17. O'  'i  Elec.  Appliance  Servicing 

17,5' -O  Fainting. ,Furn.Fi n.S  Faperbanging 
17,10!>7  Pluabing  te  Seating 
17-?30?  Machine  Shop 
17,2303  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
17,1900  Printing 

17*0^01  Air  Frame  A Power  Plant  Mecb, 

17.0302  Automotive  Mechanics 

1?,0S00  Office  Machine  Repair 

17,1303  Radio  A TV  Servicing 

17.2901  Comsercial  Baking 

17,3601  Cabinet  A Furniture  Construction 

17,3300  Upholstering 

17, 2305  Vi'elding 

17*2503  Machine  Tool  Operators  ■ 

17,3399  Industrial  Sewing 
17.1601  Dry  Cleaning  A I'ressing  and 
17.1699  Valet  Serv. 

17,3700  Child  Care 

17,2999  Food  Preparation  A Service 
17»1100  Custodial  Services 
07.0205  Practical  Nursing 

17.2601  Earberitig 
17,5**00  Shoe  Repairing 

17.2602  Cosmetology  A 17.2699  Manicuring 
17.3501  Dreocmaking  A 17.3;02  Tailor:* 
17,0301  Auto  .p*(iy  A Fender  Roiiair 


Occupation 

PROFESSIONAL , TECHNICAL,  A KIKDK.CD 
Draftsmen 

Technicians,  Medical  A Dental 
Vorkers  in  Arts,  Entertainment 
Social -Welfare  Work era 

CLF.RICAI.  A KINDRED 

Stenographers • Typists • Secretaries 
(Office  Machine  Operators 
(Other  Clerical -A  Kindred 
(Duplicating  Service  Workers)  2/ 

SALES  WORKERS 


CRAFTSMEN,  FOREMEN,  A KINDRED 
Carpenters 

(Brickmasons  A Tile  Setters 
(Cement , Concrete  Finishers 
Elec  tricians 

Electrical  Appliance  Repairmen 
Pointers  and  Faperhangers 
Plumbers  A F-ipefitters 
Hachinists  A Related  Occupations 
Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Printing  Trades  Craftsmen 
Airplane  Mechanics  A Repairman 
Kotor  Vehicle  Mechanics 
Office  Machine  Mechanics 
Radio  A TV  Mechanics 
Bakers 

Cabine  tnakers 
Upholsterers 

OPERATIVES  A KINDRED 
Welders  A Elnmecutters 
^lachine  Tool  Operators,  Class  B 
Sewers  and  Stitchers 

Laundry  A Dry  Cleaning  Operators 
SEHVICS  «0RKnRS 

Ivl'  Ve*  te  H0U6 vhol d Workers 

rood  S** r V i c e */or k e r s 

Ch^rworjt^n  V «Tan L tors 

liurse^,  Tt^c  tical 

Barters 

^hoc  ri'cn 

Beautic  Lantt 

Bre&!tDfikrr3  ^ 7(iilorJi  (cuf;tom) 

Auto  it  i r r>ho|i.s  ( vn  ri  our^  t radrr* ) 3/ 


Current 

Cmplo/cient 

1969 


Frojec  ted 
Ereplovnen t 

1970  i 


Expec  ted  rige 

1969> 

1970  1 197h" 


3.600 

3.500 

3,900 

100 

500 

2.900 

3,100 

3.700 

200 

800 

6.500 

6,700 

7.600 

200 

900 

- 2,800 

2.900 

3.600 

100 

600 

37,800 

39,000 

63.900 

1,200 

6,100 

6,700 

7,000 

8,200 

300 

1,500 

106,600 

109.600 

120,600 

2,S00  - 

14,000 

O.700) 

55.800 


(1.900) 

57,900 


(2,500) 

66,100 


8,100 

8,600 

9,700 

1.900 

2,000 

2,500 

600 

600 

800 

6,300 

6,400 

5,000 

1,600 

1,500 

1.800 

6,500 

4,600 

5, 000 

3,800 

4,000 

4,700 

5.700 

5,700 

5,500 

1,800 

1,900 

2.100 

3.600 

3,600 

3,500 

1,800 

1 ,800 

2.000 

8,900 

9.100 

10,100 

800 

900 

1.100 

1,600 

1.600 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

,800 

800 

800 

700 

700 

800 

5,200 

5,600 

6,100 

2.900 

2,900 

2,800 

8,000 

8,100 

8.500 

6,300 

6,300 

4,200 

26,800 

24,800 

25. 000 

25,500 

26,500 

28,^00 

1 2,  •''00 

12,100 

12, 500 

3, 500 

3,700 

4,500 

600 

600 

600 

200 

200 

200 

3.900 

4, 100 

5, 000 

200 

200 

200 

(2.100) 

(2,100) 

(2,500) 

(5,900) 

(6,100) 

(6,900) 

6,700 

6, 600 

6,  300 

(200) 

2,100 


300* 

1,600 

100 

600 

- 

200 

100 

700 

100 

400 

100 

500 

200 

900 

- 

- 200 

100 

300 

100 

- 

200 

200 

1,200 

100 

300 

* 

100 

100 

200 

900 

- 

- 100 

100 

500 

- 

- ICO 

200 

000 

4,820 

100 

502 

17.0102  A 17.0399  Auto  iient  Inst.AAuto  *" 

.•»  T-./- Slot.  , Auto  Service  Station  ntuployecn  3/  (5,900)  (6,100)  (6,900) 

Ko^Ucu  tore FARr.'.R-':,  A FARM  “ 6,?00  6, 600  6, 300 

y ‘ **^' ^ *'''*-'*‘*^  City  otiT  Ar-ttc-  Arur>c"F^  , li.,!  tl  n.nre  , Cat  roil,  ItarforTg  lU>wTt6V  ^O'u  fts*  seTT-O'Uj^oy  o 'i , miiT  tnipai  d )y  v 
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The  vocati<xial  counselor  who  has  a better  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  manpower  projections  will  welcome  one  of  the  recommended 
reporting  formats  of  the  Labor  Department's  Manpower  Administration. 
This  is  the  format  presented  as  Figure  1,  and  is  associated  with  the 
methodology  found  in  iomorrow's  Manpower  Needs,  The  user  will  be 
able  to  determine  one  and  five  yeav  outlook  for  occupations  in 
terms  of  expanded  demand  and  replacement  needs  for  the  occupations 
reported.  What  might  this  mean  for  the  counselor?  Slow  growth 
occupations  such  as  printing  craftsmen«  involving  a number  of  older 
workers  in  the  field,  involve  future  replacement  needs  that  can  be 
anticipated  to  exceed  employment  growth.  One  set  of  projections 
indicates  that  the  current  employment  growth  rate  for  printing 
craftsmen  is  less  than  3 percent,  for  a growth  of  8,000  in  the  ' 
1963-1973  period.  But  replacement  needs  make  joo  openings  for 
printing  craftsmen  to  reach  as  high  as  the  82,000  mark  in  the  same 
period.  Tomorrotjf's  Manpower  Needs  lists  attrition  rate  estimates  for 
a number  of  occupations.  To  cite  another  example,  computer  programmers 
have  constituted  a fast-growth  occupation  in  the  1960 *s.  Yet  there 
must  be  a saturation  point  for  this  growth,  atleast  until  further 
technological  breakthroughs  occur  in  the  field.  This  implies  that 
the  young  programmers  who  got  into  this  work  in  the  past  decade  will 
not  very  likely  be  subject  to  much  death  or  retirement  in  the  very 
near  future,  i.e.,  replacement  demand  will  not  be  so  great  for  computer 
programmers  as  for  carpenters,  or  certain  of  the  other  occupations 


illustrated  In  Chart  1. 
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Chart  1 

A difference  in  the  way  counselors  and  administrators  mi?>ht  use  projections 


jobs  are  outside  the  scope  of  vocational  education. 

Career  opportunities  which  require  the  bachelor's  degree  at  the 
entry  level  are  an  example,  A few  additional  examples  of  work  categories 
outside  the  scope  of  good  vocational  program  objectives  are  jobs  which 
require  little  or  no  training,  jobs  for  which  the  compensations 
offered  can  be  only  marginally  attractive  as  a basis  for  employnent 
or  and  jobs  using  equipment  so  specialized  that  the  employer 

can  and  must  train  on  the  job.  In  some  instances,  public  programs 
could  theoretically  be  established  for  certain  types  of  highly  desirable 
occupational  training,  but  the  expense  of  equipment  or  the  costs  of  other 
necessary  program  resources  make  it  either  prohibitive  or  at  least  unwise 
to  proceed.  Training  certain  types  of  construction  workers  is  an  example, 
where  this  training  would  involve  a massive  iinvestment  in  capital  equipment. 
In  some  other  instances,  however,  the  situation  prevails  that  if  the 
public  doesn't  provide  the  training  nobody  else  will,  Examples  are 
pre«>professional  teacher  aides  and  social  worker  aides,  and  technicians 
skilled  in  various  phases  of  air  and  water  pollution  control. 


The  vocatrional  counselor  will  therefore  have  to  be  aware 


that  there  are  other  sources  of  train ins  relevant  to  his  guidance 

/ 

and  counseling  function  that  are  relevant  in  a different  way  from 

thhft  of  the  vocational  program  planner*  The  administrator  or 

advisory  group  member  may  be  able  to  say  to  himselfV  **We  don’t  have 

to  da  it  all,**  when  it  comes  to  training  (See  table  2 for  a description 

of  the  various  sources  of  training  available  outside  the  fostmai  public 

system  for  1950,  1960,  and  projected  to  1975),  The  counselor,  on  the 

other  hand,  has  to  be  awave  of  competing  training  resources  for 

those  whose  choices  he  would  wish  to  enlarge  upon;  and  he  will  also 

have  to  acquaint  himself  with  takes**  to  use  these  resources  to 

good  advantage. 

Estimated  Vocational  Training  Outside  the  Eormal  Educational 
System,  1950,  1965>  and  Projected  1975  C®-) 

(in  millions  of  enrollments) 


Training  Institution 


Itofec'sional  h technical  training 

Company  schools 

Oa-the-joh  training 

Correspondence  schools 

Armed  forces 

All  others 

Total 


IS  Historical  data  and  projections  de: 


Enrollments  in 


1950 

19W 

-?,75. 

.3.5 

7.8 

20.7 

6.0 

7.2 

*19.9 

2.0 

1^.5 

6.1 

1.5 

2.U 

3.2 

2.0 

2.6 

3.0 

0.3 

0.5 

0.9 

15.3" 

2p.O 

53.0 

ived  from,  Cohen,  Education,  on.  clt, , p. 
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SnraG  implications  of  the  future  for  vocational  counselors  by  level  of  education 


The  employed  civilian  laoor  force  will  he  growing  at  a rate  in  excess 
of  one  aillion  workers  per  year  in  the  next  decade.  Job  openings,  ho>;ever, 
which  include  those  nen^  enploynent  opportunities  created  by  attrition  in  the 
labor  force,  will  be  three  to  four  tines  as  great.  Of  the  nore  than  three 
aillion  new  job  oper*ings  to  be  filled  each  year,  nai^  will  be  filled  by  those 
transferrir^  froa  other  jobs,  those  upgraded  by  their  enployers,  or  by  adults 
returning  to  the  labor  force  after  a period  of  absence,  Miny  oper,ings  wall 
nevertheless  renain  to  be  filled  by  entrants  to  the  labor  force  who 
receive  training  within  the  fraae*work  of  the  wocational-technical  ed*ucation# 

One  Labor  Lepartaent  source,  to  cite  a recent  example,  has  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a current  trend  in  technician  training  toward  increasing  college-level 
preparation  in  lieu  of  on-the-job  training.  2mployers  are  said  to  prefer  the 
graduates  of  post-secondary  programs  specifically  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  technician  jobs. 


In  spite  of  the  increasing  professionalization  of  the  labor  force,  nearly 

three-forths  of  the  'annual  job  opportunities  in  the  nod;  decade  w'ill  not  require 

a four-year  college  degree.  But  about  two-thirds  of  all  positions  which  will 
be  becoming  available  vdu.  require  at  least ‘a  high  school  education  and  seme 

type  0^  occupational  training,  Booiciicepers , office  machine  oncrators,  ‘ooldee— 

men,  and  sales  personnel  are  eicamplcs  of  job  opport-moity  categories  which  vdH 

typically  call  for  a minimum  of  the  high  school  diploma.  Occupational  training 

for  jobs  like,  these  will  continue  to  be  found  in  a great  variety  of  forms, 

including  on-tne-job  training,  special  job  pre -training  programs,  and  vocational 

school  programs. 


p I - 

Of  the  nearly  tv:o  sdllic.!  annue.1  job  oper.in;yc  projected  for  the  decade 
ahead  *or  vhich  vocational-technical  education  is  directly  relevant , ?0  per 
cent  vill  occur  in' 21  snjor  occupations  (See  Table  3).  By  1975j  one -third  of 
these  occupatior4S , inv'olving  nearly  hali  a i2illicn  job  cperhlnss  ariruially,  'will 
employ  persons  vhese  median  level  of  educational  atmaiment  will  be  mere  than 
12,5  years.  This  implies  a year  or  more  ci  post-secondary  occupational  training 
for  laacy  new  entrants  to  the  job  marhet*  Technicians,  rnurses  and  real  estate 
or  insurance  salesmen  fall  into  this  category.  Sixteen  of  the  21  occupatior,s 
listed,  \ith  a projected  annual  demand  for  over  one  million  worhers,  will  be 
characterised  by  a median  level  of  educational  attainment  in  excess  of  12,0 
years , .and  will  probably  in  mar,y  instances  entail  a req.uirement  on  the  part  of 
the  es^loyer  for  seme  formal  training  beyond  the  high  school  diploma.  The 
other  oc elutions  listed  evidence  educational  attainment  levels  of  11,7  years 
or  less,  but  trends  indicate  increasing  expectations  for  new  employees  in 
these  jobs  to  have  completed  high  school. 


Tabic  ^ 


Annxuil  Job  Cpportunitico  in  the  1970 *c  by  Level 
01'  Kcdian  Lducaticnal  Attainment 


Xedian  Level  of  Sduca- 

4 

. tiornl  Attainment 

1975 

\ 4^4* 

**  % ^ ^ ^ 

L’urso profcssio,nal 
TecVu*ician,  medical  Sa  dental 


15*5 


15.2 

12.8 


Sales,  ir,surar,cc,  Sa  real  estate 
Technicians , elcctrial  u electrord,c 
Secretaries  $a  stenographers 
Booldiocpcrs 

Office  machine  operators 

rolicemen 

Sales,  other 

Barbers  ca  cosmetologists 

Bractical  nurses 

Elcct‘riciar,s 

Sales,  retail 

Xcchard.es , other 

Attendants,  hospital 

Plumbers 

Xechanics , autemobile 
Carpenters 
C OOvlS 

Sxcavatlng,  Cradir,g,  2: 
road  machinery  operators 


12,8 
12,7 
12,6 
12  *5 
12.5 


02,5 


12  ,h 
12,2 


TO  ^2 


12’.2 


12,1 


12,1 


12,1 

11.7 


10,9 

10.9' 


10,0 
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These  developments  will  have  important  implications  for 
guidance  program  administrators:  a*  at  the  state  and  local  levels 

and  b*  at  the  secondary  and  junior  college  level.  The  conclusion 
appears  to  be  warranted  that  a greater  mass-production  of  communications 
is  necessary  effectively  to  disseminate  which  the  high-vol\mie  occupational 
opportunities  are  for  the  security-seeking  job  candidate » and  which 
the  r fast-growth  occupations  are  for  those  who  would  wish  to  maximise 
their  individual  career  potential.  Television  and  radio  ''commercials^'* 
for  examplet  along  the  lines  being  used  to  combat  cigarette  smoking  and 
drug-addict ion » may  be  in  order  to  achieve  vocational  guidance  objectives 
at  the  state  and  big-city  level.  A different  kind  of  vocational  guidance 
and  counseling  program  approach  may  be  needed  to  meet  the  information 
needs  specific  to  secmdary  schools  and  junior  colleges  respectively. 
Periodic  handouts^  monthly  distributions  of  a "career  information 
bulletin'*  covering  within  the  school  months  the  entire  spectrum  of 
the  current  year*s  manpower  projection  reports^  to  cite  only  one  examplet 
may  be  one  way  to  get  the  information  out  in  a digestible  form. 

In  conclusion,  a few  words  of  evaluation  of  some  of  the  good 
points  and  some  of  the  bad  points  foreseeable  in  future  guidance  and 
counseling  systems  that  use  manpower  projections  are  in  order.  If 
the  information  transmitted  has  any  of  the  effect  of  commercial  advertising, 
perhaps  the  extreme  of  the  effectiveness  that  might  be  hoped  for  by  the 
most  ardent  user  of  projections,  the  individual  will  find  the  range  of 
his  occupational  choices  more  limited  to  certain  *'ballparks**  where  the 
jobs  are,  but  more  greatly  enlarged  within  those  ballparks,  and  also 
more  greatly  enlarged  as  opportunities  are  multiplied  over  time. 


1 

i 


Continuing  career  growth  can  be  built  on  the  stnucture  of  the  career 
edifice  already  assembled  rhere  risks  weia  preferred  risks^  and  there 
will  be  more  room  for  simulated  errors  of  occupational  and  career  choice « 
rather  than  actual  or  real<*life  errors  made  by  betting  the  days  of  one's 

I 

life  on  choices  that  were  never  choices  at  all,  since  they  were  based  on 
inadequate  information  or  misinformation* 
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COUNSELORS'  RESPONSIBILITIES 
TO  THE  NON-COLLEGE  BOUND 


by 

5.  Norman  Fetngold* 


Introduction 

We  are  living  in  a rapidly  cliaiiging  Icclinologica!  society.  There  never  has  been  a 
period  in  world  history  during  which  change  occurred  at  such  an  accelerated  rate. 
Change  appears  to  be  the  only  constant.  What  is  true  today  may  not  be  so  tomorrow. 
In  times  such  a.s  these,  education  and  further  training  beyond  high  school  are  more 
important  than  ever  before.  Man  can  become  obsolete  more  rapidly  than  a machine. 
Explorer  I of  1958  is  as  outmoded  as  a Model  T Ford. 

The  role  of  education  is  to  create  competent  and  responsible  adults.  One  of  the 
functions  of  counseling  and  guidance  is  to  assist  youth  integrate  their  experiences  and 
develop  an  understanding  of  their  assets  and  limitations  in  relation  to  a changing  world 
of  work.  Ill  this  way,  young  people  can  attain  a meaningful  role  in  the  adult  world  and 
become  a part  of  the  mainstream  of  society. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  are  non-eollege  bound  students  from  every  strata  of 
society.  However,  the  iminbcr  of  disadvantaged  who  do  not  have  college  opportunities 
is  disproportionate  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  society.  There  are  obviously 
thousands  of  occupations  and  careers  that  are  forever  closed  to  those  with  ability  for 
higher  education  who,  because  of  financial  and  cultural  dcjprivation,  do  not  dream 
dreams  to  achieve  tluMr 
paper. 

Many  non-collegc*  bound  stifdcnts  find  their  way  into  the*  world  of  work  a difficult 
one,  especially  since  their  training  may  not  have  lx;en  vocationally  oriented.  Other 


potential.  This  significant  aspect  will  not  be  covereil  in  this 


*l)r.  H’itigoia  is  NationnI  Director  of  the  B’liiii  OVith  Vocational  Service,  W'asliiiigton,  D.O.  This  presentation  was 
(K'livercd  at  the  63rd  Anmiat  Ivleeting  of  the  American  Vocational  Association,  Slicraton  Boston,  Boston,  Mass,, 
December  10,  1969. 
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re.<oan*li  rcvcitls  tliat  a tmnnxKnis  amount  oi‘  jot>* 
clumj^iM*;;  lakes  plan*  Ity  noiucollegr  iKuiml  si  mini  Is 
in  the  years  immnliately  at'ler  seliool.  Time  are 
also  iliftereiil  {M'oblenis  when  non-aea<)emieally  in- 
crnin!  slmkmts  piirsne  aeadnitie  siihjeets  ami  thetr 
ahilities,  interests  ami  personalities  ne|^ale  this  lIirnsL 
Space  does  not  permit  discussion  of  tins  eoniplev 
topic. 


This  paper  will  focus  on  those  students  who  choose 
not  to  go  to  a eolkge.  What  are  the  counselors*  re- 
spoiisibililie  lo  lliese  students  whose  goals  do  not 
require  a college  education? 


Existing  Non-Guidance  of  Noii*Collcgc  Doiind 

Counseling,  both  in  its  researcli  and  publieutions, 
for  far  loo  many  dceadcs,  has  placed  a major  em- 
phasis on  bclialf  of  those  students  who  go  on  to 
college.  Up  lo  recent  years,  the  non-collcge  student 
was  not  likely  lo  obtain  ns  much  counseling  as  his 
college  bound  peer.  A report,  “Charaelcristies  of 
Noii*ColIcg(^  Vocationally  Oriented  School  Leavers 
and  Graduates,  Febrinry,  1968,”  by  George  G, 
Mallinson,  Dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  Western 
Mtcliigaii  University,  in  a |Hihlieation  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Research.  Project  no. 
5-0142,  contains  findings  wdiieh  would  indicate  llial 
high  schools  need  lo  give  more  emphasis  and  at- 
tention to  programs  and  counseling  for  the  non- 
collcge  hound  student.  Apparently  little  information 
is  given  to  non-colloge  bound  students  by  high  school 
guidance  counselors.  Most  students  interviewed  in- 
dicated that  they  learned  about  vocational  training 
possibilities  from  one  of  three  sources:  radio,  adver- 
tisement in  newspapers  and  pulp  inaga/ines  and. 
finally,  friends  and  relatives  who  had  (MiroIIed  in  some 
type  of  vocational  training  program. 


pnnidc  college  counseling,  hut  only  lialf  offer  \oca- 
tional  guidance. 


Too  often  the  allitmlc  is  that  vocal lonal  c<liiealion 
is  dcsimied  for  .•iomehoch  clsc’.s  children.  The  Federal 
G(>v(‘runi<‘nt  inve.-its  approximate!)  $1-1.00  in  the 
mitioiFs  nni\er.Mlies  for  e\ery  ,$1.00  it  invests  in  the 
iiatioiF.s  vocational  education  programs.  For  many 
college  yontli.  llie  dropout  rale  is  exceedingly  high. 
.4pproximately  50^r  of  Ihosi'  wdio  start  college  never 
fini.4i.  l‘hc  'iiere.ising  pressure  toward  college  often 
starts  in  tin'  elementary  school  for  some  students  and, 
in  a few'  mstance.s,  at  the  nurscrv  seliool  h'vel. 
Counselors  may  he  partially  responsible  for  parental 
and  other  pre.ssures  that  help  foster  the  myth  that 
everyone  can  or  should  go  lo  college. 


Some  youth  wdio  enjoy  w'orking  with  their  hand? 
to  a great  extent  have  not  felt  the  career  stimulation, 
empatliy  and  active  interest  of  scltoui  eoinise!or.s. 
Thus,  their  self-concept  as  a person  of  worth  may 
suffer.  Sonic  counselors  have  not  had  the  expertise 
lo  discuss  at  great  length  wdlh  lliose  young  people 
their  plans  that  may  include  technical  training,  busi- 
ness schools,  vocational  residence  schools,  appn'nlicc- 
sliip  training,  cle.  Moreover,  some  counselors  lack  the 
know'ledge  needed  lo  discuss  with  these  young  people 
more  subjective  mailers  such  as  expected  life  si)  le  of 
the  hlue-collar  w^orkcr. 


It  seems  lo  the  speaker  that  the  counselor  needs  lo 
upgrade  Ins  knowledge  of  and  feelings  toward  the 
non-colloge  hound.  For  too  many  years,  the  educa- 
tional thrusts  and  knowledge  and  research  have  con- 
cerned youth  who  go  on  lo  college.  The  college 
student  has  been  studied  and  researched  over  and 
over  again,  while  the  non-oollege  hound  student  is 
still  soincwdiat  of  an  unknown  quantity. 


Eighty  (Kirccnl  of  sciiool  dropouts  never  have  had 
any  job  counseling.  Fifty-six  percent  of  high  seliool 
graduates  never  have  had  any  job  eounseling.  There  is 
no  coim.srlitig  in  of  the  nation's  secondary 

schools  High  school  shuleiils  arr  not  receiving  the 
voeatioiiat  miidamM'  ihev  nei.'d.  .<avs  the  Federal 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education.  The 
Coimeil  iiuticateil  that  of  U..S.  high  schools 


There  is  a great  interest  in  vocations  that  do  not 
require  four  years  of  college,  I, as  I yi'ar  more  titan 
200.000  p(‘rs(jti.s  wrote  lo  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  a free  booklet  on  teelmieat  careers. 

It 

New  Era  for  Youth 

This  is  a new  era  for  the  non-c^dlege  hound  par*  ^ 
ticularlv  .-^iiice  vocational  edueatioi*.  has  come  of  aue. 


I 


For  (‘xample,  some  of  tlie  fastest  growing  oecnpalioiis 
ill  tlie  L!.S.  siicli  as  praetieal  nurses,  pilots,  offiec 
niarltinc  workers,  eleetronic  terlinieians,  soeial  wel- 
fare ^assistants,  ete.,  do  not  rerjnirc  a four-year  college 
degree.  Counselors  and  economic  planners  appear 
now  to  realize  that  training  workers  for  professiomd 
jobs  while  shortages  of  well* trained  technicians  exist, 
achieves  neither  the  student’s  nor  our  nation’s  goals 
or  purposes.  Many  of  these  new  vocational  programs 
arc  providing  expanding  opportunities  in  new  tech- 
nological fields,  particularly  as  support  personnel  or 
as  paraprofcssionals.  Nurses  aides,  lawyers  aides,  and 
psychiatric  aides  are  just  a few  of  the  wide  variety  of 
aides  that  arc  now  a growing  part  of  the  w'oi'Id  of 
work. 

The  vocational  education  budget  in  1967  was  $4.3 
billion  while  in  1959  the  budget  for  vocational  educa- 
tion was  $.75  billion.  This  new  emphasis  on  vocation- 
al education  has  not  been  limited  to  vocational 
educators  but  has  noticeably  touched  the  guidance 
profession  itself.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  and  the  1968  Amendments  have  furnished  the 
undergirding  for  innovative  educational  programs 
throughout  the  United  States.  More  and  more  young 
people  who  are  not  verbally  oriented  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  become  immersed  in  school  courses 
that  are  meaningful.  Too  often  the  non-college  bound 
has  had  a mixture  of  courses  of  an  academic  nature 
that  has  not  met  his  needs  or  life  style.  This  Voca- 
tional Act  also  is  giving  the  non-college  bound  a new 
status  and  growing  recognition  in  our  society.  More 
and  more  counselors  now  arc  taking  as  much  pride  in 
the  post-high  school  educational  achievements  of 
vocational  graduates  as  they  do  in  tlie  achievements 
of  the  college  bound. 

Help  should  be  give  i to  all  sludcnls  in  order  to 
meet  their  specialized  interests  and  capacities.  We 
need  and  have  a work  force  of  more  than  76  million 
in  more  than  25,000  job  titles.  All  jobs  should  have 
dignity,  even  though  prestige  and  financial  reammera- 
tion  may  vary  considerably.  P(;opIc  do  hear  different 
drummers.  Tliis  fact  can  he  maximized  rather  than 
minimized  in  the  counseling  process. 

Ediieatioii  and  training  in  llie  iion-academie  sphere 
are  needed  today,  more  than  (wer  before.  Resijarch, 


stud)  and  administrative  attention  now  arc  being 
devoted  to  non-eollege  hound  students.  This  is  being 
refieeled  in  cour.-ies.  hooks,  periodicals,  motion  pic- 
tures, filmstrips  and  a whole  gamut  of  mass  media. 
Nearly  every  issue  of  the  "’Aiuericau  Vocational 
Association  Journal”  features  thrusts  toward  iimo- 
vatious  and  research  programs.  It  would  seem  to  this 
Writer  that  all  sludenls  should  be  allowed  flexibility 
and  niohilily  in  vocational-technical  programs,  in- 
cluding the  opporlimily  to  select  varying  mixtures  of 
academic  and  voeatioiial-teehiiieal  courses.  Many 
students  need  a credit  release  from  school  for 
employment  and  career  experience.  They  should  be 
given  the  option  to  return  for  further  education. 
Education  and  training  must  provide  multiple  choices 
for  greater  flexibility. 


Areas  of  Counselors’  Responsibilities 

What,  then,  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  coun- 
selors today  to  develop  career  and  educational  goals 
for  non-college  bound  students?  This  group  includes 
those  with  the  academic  and  financial  capability  to 
attend  college,  hut  who  prefer  other  career  areas.  This 
responsibility  includes  vocational  and  career  planning 
for  those  who  will  terminate  formal  training  at  the 
12th  grade  and/or  at  post-high  school  technical, 
business  and  vocational  schools. 

Here  are  a few  directions  in  which  counselors  may 
move  in  order  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  the 
non-college  bound  sludent.  Time  does  not  permit 
more  than  a brief  perusal  of  pertinent  topics. 


1.  Opportunities  for  Non-CoUege  Oriented 
'Uirough  Post-High  School  Education  and 
Training 

The  non-college  bound,  particularly  those 
wlio  cuter  work  immediately  following  high  school 
graduation,  sinadd  he  aware  of  the  rapidly  changing 
, world  of  work  with  its  25,000  typ<.'s  of  jobs.  For 


you  til,  work  is  a cliaucc  to  discover  *‘\Vho  am  1?”  Too 
often  the  non-college  goers  are  obliged  to  make  job 
and  carem’  choices  at  an  earlier  *age,  wdlh  far  Ies.s 
counseling  lhaii  are  (he  college  hound.  It  .4ionld  he 
pointed  out  that  the  vast  majority  of  approximately 
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probU’in.^  in  better  focus. 

3.  Counselors  and  Teachers 

’*  and  Curriculum  Modifications 

Many  young  people  have  stressed  that  their 
.school  activities  and  subjects  arc  not  relevant  to  their 
needs.  For  sonic,  role  memory  and  compliant  bidiav* 
ior  promote  good  grades  and  allow  them  to  overcome 
the  scholastic  obstacle  course  with  the  least  amount 
of  trouble.  For  other  youth,  it  is  just  no  go. 
Counselors  should  make  sense  to  youth  in  these 
changing  times.  Today  one  cannot  promote  the 
subject  of  batin  by  saying,  as  we  did  yesterday,  that 
the  transfer  of  learning  will  help  in  the  study  of 
English.  The  writer  lias  known  dropouts  whose 
dropping-out  "made  sense,”  when  we  consider  the 
meaninglessness  of  what  they  were  studying  in  the 
context  of  their  lives.  Courses  must  be  more  relevant. 
The  difference  can  be  and  is  being  made  by  a new 
breed  of  young,  aggressive  and  creative  teachers  and 
counselors  who  dare  to  try  unfamiliar  and  innovative 
paths. 

Most  youth  today,  in  all  probability,  will  change 
their  occupations  approximately  six  times  during 
their  working  lives.  It  would  seem  to  the  speaker  that 
a long-range  policy  of  teaching  relatively  spcciHc 
simple  skills  to  elementary  and  higli  school  graduates 
is  no  longer  adequate  in  this  changing  world  of  work. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  certain  prcliminaiy^  entry 
skills  arc  required  for  the  first  job,  workers  ultimately 
must  be  trained  for  dusters  of  jobs.  Sizeable  numbers 
of  our  working  population  may  switch  from  one  job 
to  another  as  technology  gains  even  further  momen- 
tum in  the  years  ahead.  Counselors  can  influence 
curriculum  change  in  directions  of  developing  flexible 
individuals  with  skills  necessary  for  all  work,  such  as 
cooperation,  conscientiousness,  reliability,  etc.  At  the 
same  time,  counselors  and  teachers  can  recognize  that 
the  most  important  subject  work  of  the  classroom  is 
the  student. 

* 

4.  Vocationally  Oriented  Work-Study 
and  On- the- Job  Training  Opportunities 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  important  to  reeog* 

nize  that  non-eollcge  hound  youth  are  ofhm  in  many 
ways  a different  breed  from  those  youths  wito  go  on 


to  college.  These  differences  seem  evident  not  only  in 
levels  of  aspirations,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  perform  in  deeision-niaking  and  problem-solving. 
College  bound  youth  are  more  likely  to  be  interested 
ill  tlicory,  whereas  non-eollcgc  bound  youth  arc  much 
more  in  need  of  meaningful  activities  of  the  here  and 
now,  rather  than  theory  and  abstractions.  The  non- 
college  bound  student,  in  general,  enjoys  emphasis  on 
the  real  and  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  tasks 
under  actual  conditions. 

The  counselor  must  be  highly  aware  of  constant 
changes  in  new  training  and  selective  job  placement 
opportunities,  at  least  locally.  The  non-collcgc  bound 
often  profit  from  courses  that  arc  accompanied  by 
well  supervised  part-time  or  full-time  job  experience. 
This  can  be  accomplished  as  part  of  their  total  school 
experience.  This  may  be  meaningful  part-time  work 
concurrent  with  a subject  course  or  full-time  work 
experience  after  achieving  a certain  amount  of  subject 
matter  information.  Both  work  and  study  may  be 
made  more  meaningful  for  the  non-collcgc  bound 
with  a more  individualized  mix  related  to  abilities, 
interests  and  potential. 

5.  Industry-Education  Cooperation 
for  Non-College  Bound 
Professional  associations  such  as  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association  have  much  closer 
working  relations  now  than  formerly  with  various 
industrial  groups  such  as  the  National  Association  for 
Industry-Education  Cooperation  and  the  National 
Alliance  for  Business.  The  feedback  from  this  cooper- 
ation is  favorable.  A proposed  National  Career  Devel- 
opment Center  in  Wasl./igton,  D.C.,  supported  by 
industry,  and  ri^ional  career  centers  elsewhere  also 
represent  new  critical  thinking  and  long-range  plan- 
ning in  this  direction.  At  the  same  time,  at  the  local 
and  slate  level,  active  cooperation  of  local  industrial 
leaders  and  school  systems  at  various  operating  levels 
has  lent  a certain  practicality  to  courses  that  offer 
'(expanding  career  opportunities  for  the  non-college 
l>oiind.  It  is  up  to  each  individual  counselor  -to 
become  aware  of  local  jol)  and  training  opportunities 
and  job  trciid.«  in  lii.s  own  community.  He  also  can  be 
an  active  participant  in  creating  and  maintaining  a 
favorable  climate  for  these  programs.  Counselors  and 
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employers  and  personnel  direetors  need  to  know  one 
anotlicr  better. 

6.  Group  Guidance  for  the  NoinCollcge  Bound 

Counselor.s  in  all  work  settings  are  l‘tndjn<![ 

advantageous  some  u.se  of  group  method.^  witti  tlie 
noihcollegc  bound.  (The.sc  metliods  liave  been  used 
fur  iimny  years  with  tlie  cottege  bound  for  problems 
common  to  that  group.)  These  steps  now  can  be 
accelerated  with  the  noincollege  hound.  There  can  he 
discussion  centered,  for  example,  on  non-coKcgc 
bound  work  and  personal  problems. 

For  the  non* college  bound,  specifics  of  jol)  seeking 
and  job  finding  are  essential.  The  whole  area  of  job 
^.-advancement  and  career  development  needs  explora- 
tion in  greater  depth.  Role  playing  and  other  active 
participation  techniques  can  lead  to  behavioral 
changes.  These  activities  arc  well  suited  to  group 
guidance. 

7.  nacement 

This  author  stron^y  believes  that  selective 
job  placement  and  follow-up  services  for  the  non- 
college  bound  sliould  be  an  integral  part  of  each  high 
school  pro^am.  It  is  common  policy  for  schools 
throughout  the  country  to  assume  responsibility  for 
college  bound  students  by  placing  them  In  academic 
■programs  that  consider  their  future  needs.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  too  Jong,  public  secondary  schools 
have  for  a wide  variety  of  reasons  avoided  to  a great 
extent  the  pressing  responsibility  for  initial  student 
job  placcnicut.  It  now  appears  that  high  schools  must 
assume  this  responsibility  for  placing  students  in  their 
first  jobs.  They  must  provide  services  to  those 
students  not  going  to  college.  The  long*range  effects 
of  a student’s  first  job  experience  may  be  worth 
further  exploration,  research,  and  study  even  though 
some  question  its  influence.  Based  on  the  author’s 
clinical  judgment  and  longtime  experience  in  placing 
students  on  their  first  jobs,  the  first  fulhtime  job  may 
well  he  a erueial  one  for  future  advancement  and 
adjustment  on  other  jobs.  Furthermore,  by  operating 
in. the  area  of  selective  placement,  schools  will  make  a 
greater  effort  to  prepare  students  for  jobs  that  do 
exist.  Schools  will  find  out  where  their  programs  need 
strengthening.  By  eomimmieating  further  witli  ein- 


plo)ers,  schools  can  gain  ideas  for  innovative  training 
program.s.  Of  eoiir.se,  this  will  nuptire  new  arrange- 
ments with  the  United  Slate.s  KmptoymenI  Service 
whieli  currently  has  a cooperative  scimol  program  in 
many  commimities. 

8.  Counselors  Need  to  Know  Coinimniity 

Resources 

Studios  have  shown  that  one  of  thp 
wcaknesse.s  of  some  counselors  has  been  in  the  area  of 
a working  knowledge  of  connmmity  resources.  While 
knowledge  of  comnumity  rcsonreos  h exceedingly 
important  in  counseling  all  students,  it  is  particularly 
iinportuiit  in  relation  to  the  non 'College  bound.  Here 
available  local  resources  may  make  a big  difference  in 
stimulating  the  non-collcgc  hound  youth  to  reach  for 
career  achievement.  More  and  more  youth  and  adults 
arc  financially  reimbursed  while  being  trained  on  the 
job.  The  counselor  should  not  only  be  knowledgeable 
of  the  changing  community  resources  but  through 
planned  field  visits,  phone  calls,  contacts  at  profes* 
sional  meetings  and  the  like,  maintain  a close  working 
relationship  with  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  social 
agencies,  fraternal  organizations,  government,  Indus* 
tries,  unions,  and  so  forth.  In  some  areas  of  the 
country,  counselors  do  a great  deal  with  very  little  in 
regard  to  community  and  financial  resources.  At  a 
4*H  career  conference  in  West  Virginia,  for  example, 
counselors  from  each  community  brought  their  tele* 
phone  books.  They  discussed  ways  in  which  each 
community  could  utilize  phone  books  (and  other 
inexpensive  aids)  as  a helpful  guide  to  counseling  and 
career  development.  The  particular  group  mentioned 
not  only  involved  itself  creatively  in  selective  job 
placement  activities  but  in  other  important  auxiliary 
guidance  activities. 

It  also  may  be  helpful  for  teachers  and  counselors 
of  the  non  •college  bound  to  receive  sabbaticals,  as  is 
common  at  the  college  level  for  those  persons  whose 
teaching  and  research  is  primarily  with  those  who 
attend  college.  1'he  sabbatical  year  may  not  only  raise 
the  professional  status  of  those  who  work  with  the 
non-eoHcge  hound,  hut  also  allow,  them  to  recharge 
their  batteries.  It  witl  help  them  gain  wider  per  spec* 
tives  of  what  i.*;  going  on  ebe where,  espoeially  in  the 
business  ami  industrial  world.  Mueh  research  and 
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dcmoiislralion  is  relevant  elsewhere  am]  can  be 
Irausi'crrcd  with  modi fieat ion  to  their  own  work 
setting. 

In  Moiitgonieiy  County,  Maryland,  an  Employers 
Advisory  Couneil  meets  with  job  applieants  and 
eounsclors  one  afternoon  a month.  The  Employers 
Advisory  Couneil  plaeement  rceord  is  execllent. 

It  is  established  that  more  than  100,000  business 
and  industry  leaders  throughout  the  U.S.  are  serving 
voluntarily  in  some  20,000  advisory  eommiltees 
established  by  seeondary  and  post-sceondary  schools 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  vocational  and  Federal 
education  pro^ams. 

Many  adult  advi^rs  make  themselves  available  to 
help  youth  through  Kiwanis,  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Lions,  B’nai  BVith  Vocational  Service  and 
other  community  organizations.  Their  role  is  to 
supplement  and  complement  the  work  of  the  profes- 
sionally  trained  guidance  counselor.  Some  communh 
ties  have  compiled  a human  resources  directory  of 
adult  advisors  to  serve  the  entire  community.  Their 
occupations,  for  example,  range  from  able  seaman  to 
zoolc^sL  Here  again,  however,  the  number  of  adult 
advisors  is  far  greater  in  the  professions,  sales  type  of 
careers,  etc.,  than  in  semi-skilled  and  skilled  careers. 
School  counselors  must  build  and  develop  a stockpile 
of  adult  advisors  in  the  areas  of  potential  work  of  the 
non-college  bound,  as  presently  done  with  those  of 
the  college  bound* 

Counselors  arc  acquainted  with  college  admissions 
officers,  college  recruiters,  ami  professors  at  various 
universities.  These  personnel  visit  high  schools  on  a 
regular  basis.  It  would  seem  only  logical  that  coun- 
selors should  see  that  similar  visitations  arc  made 
re^ilarly  from  trade,  business,  technieal  and  individ- 
ual residential  vocational  schools.  It  also  is  sug^sted 
that  more  school  field  trips  to  industrial  plants  be 
made.  Here  youth  can  sec  (icoplc  work  at  jobs  that  do 
not  require  a cuticge  education.  Prior  preparation  and 
fotlow-iip  discussion  should  l>c  ascxleitstve  us  for  the 
hundreds  of  field  trips  that  arc  offered  by  schools  and 
organizations  to  visit  various  colleges.  The  student 
then  may  reasonably  perceive  that  hi.s  [Nissiblc  choice 


of  a 11  on- college  career  is  important  and  relevant  for 


9.  Using  Blue  Collar  Workers  at  Career  Days 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a rebirth 
of  well  administered  professional  career  days.  Many 
of  these  conferences  have  even  been  recorded  in  sound, 
color  and  in  moving  pictures.  A wider  variety  of 
careers  also  arc  covered  in  career  conferences.  Coun- 
selors in  every  work  setting  must  expend  more  effort 
toemploy  blue-collar  workers  as  panelists  and  speakers 
at  career  conferences.  Also,  there  is  the  need  to  intro- 
duce models  from  tlic  world  of  the  disadvantaged  who 
have  *madc  good"*  but  whose  roots  are  still  firmly 
embedded  from  whence  they  came.  Some  of  them 
may  not  be  as  articulate  as  those  from  the  professional 
or  sales  fields.  Nevertheless,  they  can  yield  a needed 
career  message.  New  innovative  techniques  then  may 
be  attempted.  Career  conferences  then  can  have  mean- 
ing for  certain  youth  who  w'ish  to  pursue  careers  in 
trade  and  other  blue-collar  positions.  They  can  be 
stimulated  as  much  as  the  college  bound  with  living 
models  of  successful  people  in  the  blue-collar 
world. 

A recent  article  in  the  June  1969  issue  of  the 
Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly  entitled  **Children 
Explore  Carecrland  tlirough  Vocational  Role-Models” 
describes  new  methods  and  concepts  for  introducing 
the  dynamic  world  of  work  in  the  elementary  grades. 

10.  Changes  Needed  in 

Counselor  Education  Pro^ams 

Counselor  education  pre^ams  are  in  the 
midst  of  change.  Counselors  in  their  education  and 
formal  training  must  be  given  a ^cat  deal  more 
rescareh  dat.i  and  information  about  the  blue-collar 
world  and  other  careers  for  wliich  a four-year  college 
education  is  not  required.  They  then  may  relate  more 
readily  to  the  life  styles  of  non-college  youth.  This 
may  well  me.an  furtlier  changes  in  text,  films,  and 
'other  career  material  for  the  non-eollege  bound.  A 
brief  perusal  of  the  professional  literature  of  counsel- 
ing still  shows  far  more  information  and  rescareh  for 
those  students  who  go  on  to  eollege  and  professional 
careers.  This  is  changing.  Counselors  who  arc  at  work 
in  various  school  setting.s  can  lietp  bring  about  this 
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acccloraUMr  change.  We  itce<l  lo  know  more  alioiil 
yon  III  wlio^*  life  plans  and  life  stylos  do  not  iiiolmie 
college!.  These  hoys^  and  girls  are,  moreovei*,  the 
major!  ly  in  every  conn  try  in  the  worhi.  I’lieir 
inolivation  and  acliievcments  are  essential  to  any 
nation's  goals  and  manpower  projects. 

There  also  appears  to  he  inneli  more  sensitivity 
training  as  an  integral  part  of  a innnher  of  counselor 
educator  pro^ams.  The  verhal  interaction  he  tween 
client  and  connsclor  is  heing  a Italy /.ed  at  Arkansas 
State  University  and  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 
This  research  may  lie  particularly  helphil  in  aiding 
connsclor  trainees  to  upgrade  their  ability  to  engage 
in  appropriate  coin  inn  n teat  ion. 

Many  courses  are  being  revised  in  connsclor  edn* 
cation  programs.  The  range  varies  from  a non-conrsc 
oriented  program  to  a core  curriculum  approacli  with 
counselccs  working  in  a ^vide  variety  of  work  settings. 

There  arc  other  innovative  programs,  but  space 
docs  not  permit  mentioning  them  at  this  time. 

We  can  expect  accelerated  innovation  and  change 
in  counsclcMr  education  pro^ams  in  the  years  ahead. 

11.  Keeping  Up-to-Datc  Notebooks 

on  Experiences  of  Non-College  Bound 

Many  executives  in  industry,  particularly  in 
management,  maintain  a notebook  of  im|K>rtant  ideas 
and  techniques  for  future  use.  This  is  so  whether  it  be 
for  policy  or  problems  related  to  management.  Many 
counselors  keep  an  up-to-date  notebook  containing 
information  about  colleges  in  order  to  help  those  that 
arc  college  l>ound.  The  same  iiiiptemcntationof  a note- 
book may  be  kept  up-to-date  regarding  educational 
and  vocational  experiences  of  iioii-collcgc  bound  stu- 
dents. Coiniselor  knowledge  about  the  world  of  work 
for  the  college  bound  is  si^iificantly  different  from 
what  is  known  for  the  non-college  bound. 

Knowledge  about  the  many  details  and  nnanees 
concerning  colleges,  such  as  pressures  on  the  college 
bound,  is  to  a great  extent  lacking  for  those  schools 
attended  by  non-eollege  bound.  They  may  attend 


teelinological  schools,  residential  voealioiuil  schools, 
business  inslituh!s  and  other  speeiati/ed  schools. 
Counselors  need  to  gallu!r  material  about  these 
institutions  methodically  just  as  they  do  for  colleges 
and  universtlies.  Tins  may  well  bring  about  a better 
"Tit"  for  students  and  schools  to  their  imitiial  benefit. 

12.  Counseling  for  Leisure  and  Job  Satisfaction 

It  ap|>ears  that  the  counselor  is  in  a position 
of  power,  perhaps  greater  than  he  now  reali/.e$.  If  a 
counselor  fails  to  Im!  an  agent  of  change,  then  what  is 
be?  If  we  have  third-rate  plumbers,  our  educational 
system  also  may  have  third-class  philosophers.  (Some 
plumbers  earn  about  $20,000  a year  in  California.)  In 
our  society,  wc  need  people  working  at  a wide  variety 
of  tasks.  Some  of  these,  may  not  provide  any  inherent 
psychic  satisfaction  to  the  worker  other  than  doing 
his  task  and  doing  it  well  and  l>asically  enabling  him 
to  support  his  family.  The  satisfaction  derived  from 
the  work  will  not  be  intrinsic,  i.c.  ego-involving,  the 
organizing  force  in  his  life.  Rather,  the  satisfaction 
will  be  extrinsic.  The  rewards  arc  likely  to  be 
associations  with  friends  on  the  job,  money  earned, 
and  doing  a thorough  job. 

Many  jobs  arc  learned  in  a short  period  of  time. 
These  arc  routine  in  nature,  often  ^Wth  less  chance  for 
advancement.  Many  of  these  tasks  may  be  absorbed 
ultimately  by  the  machine.  This  may  well  mean  that 
the  counselor  for  the  non-eollege  bound  must  acceler- 
ate his  responsibilities  in  counseling  young  people  as 
to  leisure.  At  this  point  of  time,  thousands  of 
individuals  in  the  skilled  trades  and  those  w'ho  have 
not  gone  on  to  college  have  more  time  for  leisure 
activities  than  ever  before.  This  may  well  necessitate 
tests  and  counseling  for  avocations.  The  accreditation 
of  volunteers  is  already  well  on  the  way.  What  role 
can  the  counselor  play  in  preparing  people  for 
leisure? 

13.  Increasing  Library  Resources 

in  Opportunities  for  Non-College  Bound 

With  further  funding,  secondary  schools  and 
libraries  have  Irccn  able  to  expand  their  collections 
books,  pamphlets  and  Dims  in  the  area  of  careers.  In 
many  cases,  however,  this  writer  has  tioled  these 
vocational  materials  are  not  related  to  the  fields 
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ciilcrod  by  immy  of  (he  $(ti dents.  In  iiu morons 
iiistaiKM's,  librarians  mid  eotmsclors  are^iiow  rodi* 
reding  (lie  llirtist  of  many  |>nblie  and  private  libraries 
to  n^eognize  more  realistic  goals.  Tlu;y  are  far  too 
slewed  in  the  direction  of  (be  eullegc  edneated.  This 
also  |)crtains  to  free  career  materials.  Material  is  much 
more  plentiful  and  sophisticated  in  the  area  of  career 
opportunities  rctpiiring  college  training  than  it  is  in 
the  bhie-eollar  world  and  its  life  career  styles.  The 
trend,  however,  now  appears  signifieantly  to  be 
changing.  Wc  look  forward  now  to  seeing  more 
libraries  adjust  their  resources  in  line  with  their 
cognizance  of  the  career  and  vocational  opportunities 
available  to  the  non*collcgc  bound. 

14.  Computer* Assisted  Counseling  Instruction 
Computers  and  new  hardware  are  part 
of  the  tools  of  the  counselor.  The  National  Voca* 
tional  Guidance  Assocation  has  established  recently  a 
new  Committee  on  Computer- Assisted  Vocational 
Guidance.  These  advances  may  be  suited  particularly 
to  counseling  the  non-college  bound.  The  choice  and 
placement  of  the  non-college  bound  in  jobs,  schools 
or  training  necessitate  vast,  accurate  stores  of  infor- 
mation. The  use  of  CAI  by  the  counselor  may  result 
in  greater  counselce  achievement  and  more  psychic 
satisfaction  for  the  non>coII<^  bound  in  school 
activities:  More  research  and  use  of  CAI  with  the 
non-collegc  bound  seem  indicated. 

Computers  are  playing  an  ever-iiicrcosing  role  in 
counseling  and  counselor  education.  Tliis  can  be 
documented  by  Harvard  University's  Information 
System  for  Vocational  Decisions  carried  on  by  Dr. 
David  Ticdcman;  Clark  University's  computer- 
generated  bibliography  of  occupational  information 
by  Arthur  Kroll;  and  Kansas  City  Teachers  College's 
data  conversion  system.  These  arc  but  a few  of  the 
new  thrusts.  Wisconsin  State  University  and  the 
University  of  Texas  now  are  utilizing  eompiiter-aidcd 
instructional  programs  as  part  of  their  regular  conn- 
sclor  education  courses.  Stanford  University  has 
developed  a scqiicnec  of  vocational  pro  Idem- solving 
experienecs,  while  Eastern  Montana  College  has  cstab* 
lislied  an  elementary  guidanee  simulator. 

There  also  has  l>een  a tremendous  growth  of  audio 


tape  and  video  tape  libraries  established  at  iiniver* 
sitics.  A few  of  these  universities  arc:  DePaiil.  \ 
Oklahoma  State,  Purdue,  University  of  Colorado,  j 
University  of  Illinois,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  j 
University  of  Utah,  University  of  Wyoming.  At  the  5 
latter  university,  an  extensive  library  of  diort  coimsid* 
ing  audio  tapes  also  has  been  developed. 

There  ap|)cars  to  be  a new  innovative  technology  in 
counselor  education.  Creative  approaches  now  arc 
being  made  to  prepare  counselors  for  this  changing 
technological  system  of  ours. 

15.  New  Careers  and  Hyphenated  Occupations 
With  a new  thnist  from  the  Vocationfal 
Education  Act  of  1968,  new  careers  are  emerging  in  a 
wide  variety  of  areas,  particularly  in  the  health  fields. 
The  new  careers  movement  is  an  effort  to  train  the 
poor  to  serve  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  in  the 
growing  service  fields;  for  example,  social  welfare, 
health  services,  corrections,  counseling,  teaching  and 
police.  These  essential  jobs  include  widened  oppor- 
tunities for  educational  and  vocational  advancement 
as  well  as  personal  growth  and  development.  These 
new  careers  offer  the  disadvantaged  and  the  non- 
college  bound  increased  opportunities  for  educational  j 
trainii^  not  only  in  school  but  on  the  job  itself.  The 
career  ladders  arc  mobile  ones.  The  opportunities  for  ^ 
advancing  up  the  rungs  of  the  career  ladder  are  more 
plentiful  today  than  wer  before.  In  some  instances, 
even  the  name  of  the  job  is  critical.  The  Israeli  army 
found  it  difficult  to  recruit  army  aides  but  were  more 
successful  when  they  classified  the  same  job  descrip- 
tion as  army  technician. 

New  careers  include  the  increased  use  of  sub-  or 
paraprofcssionals  in  counseling  in  various  work  set- 
tings. In  many  instances,  these  personnel  may  1^ 
related  more  closely  to  the  goals,  aspirations  and  life 
styles  of  the  non-collcgc  bound  and  disadvantaged. 
Tlicir  work  as  support  personnel  also  allows  the 
.trained  counselor  to  utilize  his  time  for  professional 
duties,  rather  than  multitudinous,  inmulaiic  tasks  that 
might  he  perfonued  belter  by  less  skilled  personnel. 

It  is  iiilercsling  to  note  that  in  many  of  these  new 
programs,  conns<ding  is  being  stressed.  Less  cmpluisis 
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and/or  reliance  on  psychological  lesling  is  cvidciil. 
There  is  ample  rccognilion  of  Ihc  itnporlaiicc  of 
psychological  testing  as  a tool  but  not  as  a cure-all. 
The  new  emphasis  ap|»cars  to  he  on  understanding 
motivation  and  potential  and  less  on  IQ  and  present  ^ 
ability.  The  life  style  of  the  individual  and  potential 
for  growth  and  development  api>car  to  be  more 
important  in  the  new  thrusts  of  both  teacher  and 
counselor. 

The  increased  interdisciplinary  efforts  in  problem- 
solving have  led  to  a growth  of  new  emcr^ng 
hyphenated  occupations  with  accelerated  career 
opportunities.  Examples  arc  bio-medical  technicians, 
mathematical  biologists,  physical  chemists  and  many 
others. 


deplh.  When  lliis  tcehnwpie  is  used  wilh  parcnis  ami 
children,  youth  oficn  gain  for  tlu;  first  lime  a realislic 
piclunj  of  whal  their  parcnis  do  on  Ihe  job.  Far  too 
oficn  children  lack  llie  ncces.sary  knowledge  of  Iheir 
parcnis’  work  experience.  Each  pareni  Iheii  can  la; 
instru menial  as  a resource  for  iinportanl  edueational 
niirl  fipptiieilifiiial  information. 


17.  Home  Study  Schools 

A survey  by  the  s|M;aker  has  shown  lliat  many 
school  and  college  libraries  contain  college  and 
university  catalogues.  They  carry  high  priority.  Next 
in  importance  arc  trade,  technical,  and  business 
school  bulletins.  At  the  end  of  the  list  arc  catalogues 
of  accredited  home  study  schools.  Too  often  they  arc 
completely  absent. 
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16.  Increasiiig  Occupational  Information 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  and  its  1968  Amendments, 
greater  stress  has  been  placed  on  the  development  of 
occupational  information  and  counseling  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  hi^i  school  levels.  More  courses  in 
occupational  information  are  now  being  offered  in 
the  junior  and  ^nior  high  schools  of  the  U.S.  A new 
McGraw-Hill  publication.  Occupations  and  (^reers, 

- empliaslzes  the  wide  varietj^  of  career  possibilities  for 
Ac  disadvantaged  as  well  as  the  non-collcgc  bound. 
Efforts  are  now  made  to  promote  attitude  changes 
and  allow  school  youth  to  view  their  choice  of  career 
as  a developmental  process. 

Many  new  tcchnirjues  have  been  initiated. during 
the  past  few  years  that  “tell  it  like  it  is.”Thcy  bring 
meauing  to  the  world  of  work  to  thousands  of  youth 
who  ate  not  interested  in  or  motivated  toward  further 
schooling,  training  or  college.  Dr.  Robert  Hoppock  of 
New  York  University  has  developed  a group  tech- 
nique, for  example,  that  can  be  used  easily  at  the  high 
school  and  college  levels.  Members  of  a group  or  class 
list  all  part-time  or  full  time  jobs  they  held  during  the 
last  five  years.  The  group  then  selects  those  jobs  held 
by  mcnihers  of  the  group  tliat  arc  most  hitercsting  to 
theiii:  Then  there  is  further  discussion  led  by  a group 
leader  IK  to  the  individual’s  role  and  duties  on  this 
specific  job,  qualifications  needed  forentty,  including 
other  facets  necessary  to  study  an  occupation  in 


One  of  the  areas  of  continuing  education  which,  in  ^ 
all  probability,  will  be  utilized  to  a far  ^cater 
extent  in  the  decades  ahead,  is  that  of  education  via 
home  study  courses.  The  120+  accredited  schools  of 
the  National  Home  Study  Council  located  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  have  an  impressive  array  of  pertinent  ^ 
courses  that  can  be  extremely  helpful  and  beneficial  ^ 
in  career  growth  and  development  of  high  school  and 
college  students.  Over  three  million  youth  and  adults 
now  arc  enrolled  in  home  study  schools.  Many  of  ^ 
these  courses  carry  important  educational  and  voca- 
tional implications  including  job  and  career  advance-  J 
ment.  Here  arc  a few  of  the  subjects  offered  by  i 
accredited  home  study  schools  that  counselors  should  ' 
know  about  in  greater  depth  to  enable  better  profes*  ^ 
sional  service  for  their  clients:  accounting,  air-  - 

conditioning,  aircraft  drafting,  baking,  biology, 
brokerage,  real  estate,  hotel  management,  insurance,  ^ 
management,  small  business,  motel  operalion,  motor  | 
fleet  operation,  organ  repair,  personnel  management  | 
administration,  photography,  pipe  fitting,  refrig-  | 
eratioii,  shorthand,  technical  writing,  typjng,  wildlife  | 
management,  and  woodworking.  De.spite  this  array  of  | 
available  courses,  the  acceptance  of  home  study  | 
schools  in  the  United  States  does  not  compare  with  | 
their  use  in  various  other  countries,  including  dcvel-  ^ 
oping  ones.  With  visible  strains  taking  place  in  mdhy  J 
colleges  today,  home  study  courses  and  indepcndeiU  . 
study  may  become  necessary  in  order  to  fill  a ^eat  j 
gap  that  exists  for  many  students  who  find  it  diffieull  . 


to  contiiiiio  Mirir  edncatiuii  tliroiigli  rojpiliir  eliamiols. 
Home  study  coiirsi^s  proltahly  will  play  an  m(‘ii 
greater  role  tliaii  they  presently  do  in  the  fnliiro 
dt&xdopinont  of  ineaiiingful  hohhies  and  hnsiire 
leariiingaetivities.lt  has  l>i*en  predicted  that  the  work 
week  fur  iiiilliuns  of  people  will  he  shortened 
considerably  in  the  years  to  come. 

18.  New  Careers  for  Non*Collcgc  Bound  Women 
The  ooenpational  status  of  Women  is  chang* 
ing.  More  and  more  women  are  slowly  emerging 
toward  full  equality  as  individuals.  Society  now  more 
readily  rccc^niises  and  accepts  the  need  to  maximize 
the  utilization  of  the  skills  of  all  its  members^ 
partieidarly  women.  Altlioiigli  there  still  remain 
ambiguities  as  to  the  role  of  women,  they  now  arc 
seeking  successfully  and  participating  in  careers  that 
were  virtually  impossible  to  enter  a decade  or  two 
ago.  This  also  has  meant  women  entering  certain 
trades  and  types  of  work  that  were  formerly  consid* 
ered  restricted  to  tlic  male  sex.  This  will  he  particu- 
larly helpful  to  many  girls  who  find  satisfaction  in 
non-eollcgc  hound  activities.  Wc  can  well  use  more 
female  automobile  mechanic  technicians  and  a host 
of  other  jobs  that  still  appear  to  be  reserved  for 
males.  Perliaps  it  takes  time  for  many  of  us  who 
counsel  to  reet^nizc  that  brains  do  not  ha\«  sex. 

Conclusion 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  with  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  and  the  1968  Amendments,  greater 
opportunities  exist  for  assisting  young  people  who 
hear  a different  dnunincr  and  who  can  make  a variety 
of  worthwhile  contributions  in  the  world  of  work.  In 
order  to  plan  for  and  guide  the  individual,  one  should 
know  the  coimmmity.  Counselors  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  various  public  agencies  that  can  he  of 
help,  such  as  the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  They 
need  to  he  acquainted  with  what  is  available  from  all 
govoriimcnt  agencies  that  will  assist  in  counseling  and 
s<dec lively  placing  individtials.  More  information  is 
ne(*d(M)  about  local  labor  imions  and  avei)ti<*s  into  any 
one  specific  labor  union.  More  tiiformallon  sIioitld.be 
available  about  the  offerings  of  inslitiitious,  both  higli 
school  and  post-liigh  .st:lioo).  'I'bls  should  include 
corrospoiideiicc  sfdutttls,  trade  .sclutols,  technical 
sclunds,  and  hiisincss  schools.  Coiinselors  need  infor- 


mal ion  in  depth  ahoiil  these  schools  as  they  have 
ahonl  coth^ges.  A working  knowledge  of  local  hiisi- 
ness  and  iiidu.'«try  with  the  help  of  the  Chamber  of 
Conmicrec.  Better  Business  Bureau,  and  so  forth,  is 
iiccc.ssary.  Each  Chain  her  ii. 'Vitally  has  an  active  edu* 
ealion  comitiillee.  Using  Career  Conferences  and 
introducing  young  people  to  the  hliie-collar  world  of 
work  can  prove  beneficial.  Involvement  by  parents 
and  other  eoimmiiiitv  adults  as  role  models  and 
sources  of  information  on  careers,  such  as  BBVS 
adult  career  advisors,  can  be  initiated. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  community 
resources  that  may  and  should  be  exploited  such  as 
Red  Feather  Agencies,  private  foundations  and  so 
forth.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  what  wc  arc  discussing  is  a 
wider  and  more  effective  use  of  community  resources 
and  dissemination  of  needed  information.  The  job 
that  counselors,  vocational  educators  and  other  re- 
lated professionals  do  today  will  affect  millions  of 
youngsters  in  their  search  for  a niche  in  the  world  of 
work.  We  must  meet  their  needs  more  creatively  and 
successfully  than  ever  before  in  the  past.  Nearly 
onc-qiiartcr  of  the  entire  number  of  secondary  school 
education  graduates  arc  vocational  high  school  grad- 
uates. Of  the  percentage  who  enter  high  school  and 
do  not  graduate,  even  greater  concern  by  counselors 
for  individual  differences  ini^t  make  high  school 
relevant  enough  for  more  students  to  complete  their 
education.  Wc  have  a job  to  do.  Wc  can  view  these 
new  ways  to  meet,  in  depth,  the  needs  of  the  vast 
majority  of  high  school  youth  as  an  exciting  and  most 
worthwhile  challenge. 
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Short-Term  Teacher  Education  Programs 
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Personnel  In  Oregon^ 

Joan  £.  Stoddard 

Specialist,  Health  Occupations 
Oregon  Board  of  Education 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  short-te?  a teacher  education  programs 
for  health  occupations  personnel.  The  focus  of  the  presentation  will  be  In 
relation  to  (1)  secondary  school  personnel,  (2)  community  college  personnel, 
and  <3)  all  health  occupations  personnel. 

If  1 may  first  share  with  you  some  background  Information  which  will  be  a 
combination  of  vocational  health  occupations  program  development  activities 
and  beliefs  about  personnel  development,  1 think  this  will  assist  In  understanding 
the  direction  we  are  moving  In  teacher  education. 

As  with  the  development  of  health  occupations  In  many  states,  the  program 
administratively  was  based  In  the  trade  and  Industrial  education  section  of 
the  Oregon  Board  of  Education.  The  major  program  activity  was  In  the  area  of 
practical  nurse  education  until  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  At  that 
time,  state  and  local  vocational  education  personnel  began  to  look  toward  the 
development  of  other  health  occupations  programs.  In  1963  when  1 joined  the 

^Presentation  made  aT^he  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  In  Boston, 
Massachusetts  on  December  7,  1969. 
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stafl  of  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  there  were  15  preparatory  programs 
at  the  post-secondary  level,  2 secondary  programs,  and  3 adult  supplementary 
courses.  The  number  of  teachers  In  these  programs  numbered  approximately 
40.  Today,  vocationally  approved  programs  number  13  secondary,  33 
post-secondary,  and  15  adult  (Appendix  A).  The  teacher  statistics 
for  this  year  are  not  yet  complete,  however,  the  total  number  Is  expected 
to  exceed  150.  Health  occupations  Is  also  recognized  as  a major  program 
area  administratively  and  organizationally  by  State  and  local  education 
agencies.  To  what  factors  Is  this  growth  attributed?  Well,  first 
and  vitally  Important,  there  has  been  a partnership  In  the  development 
of  these  programs  between  the  educational  and  health  communities.  The 
partnership,  I believe.  Is  essential  but  must  go  beyond  that  of  commitment 
and  support  for  program  development.  On  the  part  of  all  Individuals 
and  groups  Involved  there  should  also  be  such  Ingredients  as  flexibility, 
creativeness,  openness,  a willingness  to  compromise  some  Ideals  traditionally 
held  sacred  so  that  positive  movement  can  be  made  toward  a common  goal. 

Herein  lies  our  promise  for  present  and  future  development  of  health 
occupations  programs — our  human  resources. 

I look  upon  the  establishment  of  programs  as  a developmental  process.  So  It 
Is  with  personnel  development.  I believe  that  while  we  strive  to  reach  so 
called  Ideal  standards  for  personnel  which  describe  specific  education  and 
experience  requirements,  we  have  the  reality  of  here  and  now  In  which  to  work. 
I recognize  that  we  must  have  defined  standards  for  Instructional  personnel 
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for  a number  of  reasons,  and  I support  this.  However,  it  is  in  the  interpretation 
and/or  implementation  of  such  standards  that  X think  we  oftentimes  need  to 
take  a second  look.  Many  of  us  have  been  placed  in  the  position  of  telling 
administrators  that  in  order  to  start  a program  the  instructional  personnel 
should  or  shall  have  certain  academic  degrees  and  specific  kinds  of  experience. 

To  me,  this  is  like  telling  someone  that  he  shall  have  arrived  at  a 
destination  before  he  has  begun  the  journey.  Or  to  use  a life  example — can 
you  imagine  yourself  saying  to  an  8 and  one-half  month  pregnant  woman  that 
she  must  change  a number  of  factors  in  the  physical  and  social  environment 
before  she  can  deliver  her  unborn  child?  Perhaps  some  environmental  factors 
need  changing  or  adjusting  but  Is  this  a realistic  approach?  1 do  not 
believe  it  Is,  1 believe  that  one  worics  with  that  mother  and  baby  to  achieve 

f 

those  changes  deemed  desirable  or  essential  for  the  welfare  of  both  individuals 
and  of  society.  In  other  words  1 am  saying  that  because  many  of  us  have  had 
specific  education  In  a health  discipline  and  have  dealt  directly  with  the  life 
and  death  process  where  there  Is  little  or  no  margin  for  error  In  performance 
or  In  judgment  or  declslcm-maklng,  we  use  this  frame  of  reference  in  our 
present  roles.  Perhaps  many  of  us  have  not  totally  made  the  transition  from 
that  of  being  a professional  health  practitioner  to  that  of  being  a health 
occupations  educator,  1 believe  that  those  of  us  having  responsibility  for 
implementing  personnel  or  program  standards  need  to  take  that  second 
look — at  ourselves  as  well  as  at  others  in  relation  to  the  defined 
standards, 

1 was  recently  questioned  as  to  why  we  do  not  have  a formalized  pre-service 
teacher  education  program  for  health  occupations  personnel  In  Oregon,  Again, 

1 referred  to  the  developmental  process.  In  human  development  it  Is  accepted 
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that  one  must  leam  to  crawl  before  one  walks*  I believe  it  is  the 
same  in  health  occupations*  We  must  have  programs  established  before 
we  can  Identify  what  type  of  teacher  education  program  Is  really  needed. 

Last  year  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education  mounted  a major  effort  In  the  development 
of  curriculum  guides  for  the  secondary  level,  grades  11  and  12*  This 
activity  was  established  as  a high  priority  for  fiscal  year  1969  In  terms  of 
both  h^iman  and  material  resources*  The  curriculum  guides  were  to  be  developed 
on  the  basis  of  the  cluster  concept*  It  Is  the  philosophy  of  Oregon  Board  of 
Education  that  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level  be  directed  toward 
the  preparation  of  students  for  entry  employment  and/or  specialized  education 
at  the  post-secondary  level  In  one  of  a family  or  cluster  of  related  occupations* 
Specific  preparation  for  a single  occupation  Is  seen  as  the  function  of 
post-secondary  education*  The  Oregon  Board  of  Education  further  adopted 
career  education  as  Its  number  one  priority  for  the  1969-71  biennium*  X 
think  from  this  you  can  understand  how  Important  this  project  was  visualized* 

As  early  as  1963  a tentative  cluster  guide  for  health  occupations  at 

the  secondary  level  had  been  developed*  However,  because  of  local 

budget  defeats  and  lack  of  manpower  data  the  suggested  curriculum  was 

slow  to  be  Implemented.  Last  year  with  the  assistance  of  a State- 

level  advisory  committee  and  current  manpower  data  In  hand,  the  old 

guide  was  completely  revised.  Recognizing  that  local  educational  agencies 

would  need  assistance  In  Implementing  the  recommended  curriculum,  a 

two-week  secondary  health  occupations  curriculum  workshop  was  planned 

for  June  1969*  The  workshop  was  directed  toward  supervisory  and  Instructional 


personnel.  Elg^C  major  objectives  were  defined  for  the  workshop.  On 
completion  of  the  workshop,  the  participants  will  be  better  prepared 
to: 

1.  Accelerate  health  occupations  curriculum  development  activities 

2.  Identify  instructional  elements  in  the  health  occupations  cluster 

3.  Group  elements  Into  meaningful  sequence,  utilizing  cluster  concept 

4.  Develop  and  state  group  elements  in  behavioral  objectives 

3.  Select  appropriate  learning  opportunities  (experiences)  necessary 
for  achievement  of  objectives 

6.  Identify  appropriate  instructional  methods,  materials,  and  resources 

7.  Identify  legal  factors  to  be  considered  In  health  occupations 
curriculum  development  and  implementation 

8.  Identify  and  develop  evaluation  devices  related  to  the  objectives 

The  focus  of  the  workshop  was  application  In  the  participant's  own  work 
setting.  The  workshop  design  utilized  large  group  presentations  and  small 
task  groups.  Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  decision  to  conduct  the  workshop, 
limited  publicity,  and  prior  commitments  of  possible  participants, 
we  had  only  seven  participants  enrolled.  However,  this  was  a desirable 
number  for  the  type  of  workshop.  We  had  a cross-section  of  instructional 
and  supervisory  personnel,  In-state  and  out-of-state*  While  we  considered 
the  workshop  to  be  successful  based  on  student  and  Instructor  evaluations 
In  relation  to  the  stated  objectives,  we  learned  several  Important 
things.  Generally,  we  found  that  the  participants  were  not  familiar 
with  the  process  of  occupational  analysis  as  a basis  for  curriculum 
development  and  were  not  familiar  with  the  cluster  concept.  We  also  noted 
that  there  was  need  to  have  some  basic  principles  of  group  dynamics  Introduced 
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early  In  the  workshop  to  facilitate  the  task  group  activities*  As  with  many 
workshops,  the  schedule  was  very  full  and  the  topic  of  evaluation  was  slighted. 

The  strengths  we  found  related  to  the  participant  growth  In  being  able  to 
demonstrate  understanding  of  the  cluster  curriculum  and  its  Implementation 
at  the  local  level*  More  specifically,  the  participants  demonstrated 
considerable  growth  in  the  use  of  behavioral  objectives,  selection 
and  correlation  of  student  learning  opportunities,  and  In  identifying 
appropriate  contractual  arrangements  for  the  various  types  of  student 
experience  extending  beyond  tlie  classroom* 

Another  secondary  health  occupations  curriculum  workshop  Is  being  planned  for 
Slimmer  1970  In  cooperation  with  Oregon  State  University*  Tentative  plans  are 
being  developed  for  a two-*week  broad-based  cluster  curriculum  workshop  for 
administrative,  supervisory,  instructional,  and  guidance  personnel. 

The  anticipated  enrollment  for  the  Interdisciplinary  workshop  is  200  participants* 
The  common  content  relating  to  all  cluster  currlculums  will  be  presented 
in  large  group  sessions*  Such  content  may  Include  cluster  definition, 
job  analysis  process,  instructional  analysis,  community  resources,  and 
evaluation*  Small  task  groups  will  be  established  for  each  cluster 
curriculum  or  special  Interest  area*  The  small  groups  will  work  on 
specific  tasks  related  to  planning  and  implementing  a cluster  curriculum 
at  the  local  level*.  Following  the  two^eek  cluster  curriculum  workshop 
we  will  be  In  session  for  an  additional  week  and  to  continue  work  on 
the  health  occupations  cluster  curriculum*  In  this  workshop  there 
will  be  even  greater  flexibility  for  individual  participation*  Individuals 
may  elect  a two-week,  three-week,  or  one-week  workshop  option*  The 
one-week  workshop  may  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Instructor  to  be  assured 

l_  
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the  individual  can  demonstrate  understanding  of  the  cluster  curriculum 
concept.  Individuals  may  receive  up  to  five  hours,  tentatively  established, 
of  undergraduate  or  graduate  credit  for  the  three-week  workshop.  Enrollment 
on  a reading  and  conference  basis  may  be  permitted  for  sele'^*-'^-^ 
options.  The  workshops  will  be  open  to  both  in-state  and  out-of-state 
participants.  Mow  I would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  in-service  education 
activities  directed  toward  post-secondary  health  occupations  personnel. 


As  you  might  anticipate,  nursing  programs  and  personnel  outnumber  all  others. 

In  1966  we  were  involved  in  cooperative  efforts  with  the  Oregon  State  Board 
of  Nursing  for  the  planning,  development,  and  implementation  of  a curriculum 
workshop  series  for  practical  nursing  instructors.  The  project  was  conducted 
under  a training  grant  awarded  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

The  project  consisted  of  four  one-week  workshops  in  1967.  The  grant  provided 
monies  for  instructional  personnel  and  resources  and  stipends  for  the 
participants.  Approximately  40  instructors  were  enrolled.  The  major  focus  of 
the  project  was  the  total  curriculum  process.  As  a result,  most  practical 
nursing  curriculums  have  been  revised  in  keeping  with  current  educational 
practices . 

Oregon's  first  Associate  Degree  Nursing  Program  was  instituted  in  January 
1967  at  Portland  Community  College.  As  many  of  you  know,  the  first  one 
always  seems  to  be  the  most  difficult.  The  program  director  engaged  in  the 
usual  activities  during  1966,  the  planning  year,  and  did  an  exceptional  job. 

To  further  the  dialogue  between  the  educational  and  health  communities  relative 
to  the  purpose  and  philosophy  of  the  Associate  Degree  Nursing  program. 
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we  sponsored  a three-day  workshop  In  April  1967  In  cooperation  with  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  of  the  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Education. 
The at  the  workshop  was  approximately  150.  Dr.  Mildred  Montag, 
from  Columbia  University,  was  the  key  Instructor  for  the  three-day  session. 

The  entire  workshop  proceedings  were  taped  and  have  since  been  utilized  for 
local  faculty  In-service  education  and  community  education  programs.  Now  I would 
like  to  share  with  you  some  Information  about  activities  which  are  directed 
toward  all  health  occupations  personnel  as  well  as  toward  the  Involvement  of 
other  Individuals  and  groups  In  health  occupations  programming. 

In  the  spring  of  1966  a two-day  Health  Occupations  Conference  was  held  at 
Salem  Technical-Vocational  Community  College.  The  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  explore  areas  for  future  program  development.  Attendance  at  the 
conference  was  approximately  60.  An  annual  conference  was  proposed  but  due 
to  higher  program  priorities,  conferences  were  not  held  In  1967  or  1968. 

Well,  one  might  say  the  1969  Spring  Health  Occupations  Conference  made  a 
successful  comeback.  The  two-day  conference  was  held  on  the  campus  of  Lane 
Community  College  In  Eugene  and  attendance  nuBbered  approximately  130. 

Invitations  were  sent  to  all  health  occupations  Instructors,  state  health 
agencies  and  organizations,  state  and  local  advisory  committees,  clinical 
agencies,  selected  personnel  from  secondary  schools  and  community  colleges, 
the  State  System  of  Higher  Education,  the  State  Department  of  Employment, 
as  well  as  others*  A good  cross-section  of  Interests  was  represented  among 
the  participants  and  Interesting  dialogue  was  established* 
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Xhe  conference  program  was  designed  co  be  prlntarlly  informational  and  Che 
speakers  represented  the  educational,  health,  and  political  communities* 

To  illustrate,  the  Governor's  administrative  assistant  discussed  the 
Governor's  70 's  Plan  as  related  to  health;  the  director  of  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  discussed  the  activities  of  that  program;  the  director  of 
the  Oregon  Health  Manpower  Intelligence  Facility  described  current  activities 
and  projects;  the  research  director  from  the  Bess  Kaiser  Hospital  discussed 
health  economics;  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  discussed 
the  Oregon  Legislature's  priorities  in  relation  to  funding  health  programs* 
This  was  not  the  extent  of  speakers  for  the  conference,  but  I believe  you 
can  recognize  fr<xn  the  topics  some  of  the  issues  which  came  to  the  foreground* 
Believe  me,  we  had  some  healthy  dialogue  established  among  speakers  and 
between  individual  speakers  and  the  participants* 

We  are  planning  for  the  next  Spring  Health  Occupations  Conference  to 
be  held  at  Mt*  Hood  Community  College  in  Gresham*  Due  to  the  inquiries 
I have  already  received  regarding  the  next  conference,  I think  we  will 
need  to  plan  for  a registration  of  300*  While  the  program  is  tentative  at 
this  point  in  time,  I am  hopeful  that  the  program  design  can  move  to  the 
p rob lemr solving  and/or  small  task  group  approach*  I think  in  our  stage  of 
personnel  development  in  Oregon  we  are  now  at  the  point  where  active 
involvement  and  participation  on  the  part  of  each  individual  as  a health 
occupations  educator  is  essential* 
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In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  Identify  four,  of  many  Important  considerations 
In  personnel  development.  Inherent  to  some  degree  In  all  of  our  short- 
term teacher  education  activities.  First,  that  personnel  need  to  understar 
the  role  of  a health  occupations  educator.  Second,  that  personnel 
need  to  recognize  the  Importance  of  being  able  to  function  as  an  effective 
member  of  an  Interdisciplinary  educational  team.  Third,  that  Individuals 
well-qualified  by  education  and  experience  are  not  assumed  to  understand 
the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  programs  or  of  educational  agencies. 

Fourth,  that  continuing  education  Is  a lifelong  process. 

Well,  In  the  developmental  process  we  have  now  learned  to  crawl  and  to  walk. 

With  the  short-term  teacher  education  activities  I have  described  and  other 
program  development  activities  In  process , X think  that  we , In  health  occupations 
education  In  Oregon,  are  about  to  run. 
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HEALTli  OCCUPATIOHS  EDUCATIOHS 


1969-70 


*ftdult  Supplementary  Courses 

Pharmacology 
Microbiology 
Nursing  Team  Leadership 
Ward  >1anagement 
Anatomy  and  Physiology 
Dental  Anatomy 
Dental  Prosthetics 
Dental  X-Ray 

Emergency  Medical  Care  and  Rescue 


’^Listing  is  not  complete 
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COMtHmiTY  COLLEGES 


CLACKAMAS  CO>ft4UNITY  COLLEGE 
270  Warner  - Kline  Kd 
Oregon  Cityi  Oregon  97045 


CLATSOP  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
16th  and  Jerome 
Astoria,  Oregon  97103 


SOUTHt^STERN  OREGON  COMM.  COLL. 
Coos  Bay 

Oregon  97420 


CENTRAL  OREGON  COMM.  COLLEGE 

College  Way 

Bend,  Oregon  97701 


UMPQUA  COMMUNiry  COLLEGE 
P.  0.  Box  967 
Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


LANE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
4000  E.  30th  Avenue 
Eugene,  Oregon  97405 


LINN-BENTON  COtIMUNITY  COLLEGE 
203  W.  First  Avenue 
Albany,  Oregon  97321 

TREASURE  VALLEY  COMM.  COLLEGE 
6S0  College  Blvd. 

Ontario,  Oregon  97914 


SALEi^t  TECH-VOC  COt&IUNITY  COLL. 
4389  Setter  Drive  NE 
Salem,  Oregon  97303 


PORTLAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
12000  SW  49th  Avenue 
Portland,  Oregon  97219 


MX.  HOOD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
26000  SE  Stark 
Gresham,  Oregon  97030 


?LUE  MOUNTAIN  CO^E'^UNITy  COLLEGE 
2410  N Carden  Avenue 
Pendleton,  Oregon  97801 
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HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

1969-70 


Secondary  Schools 


Grants  Pass  High  School  Health  Occupations  Cluster 

522  NE  Olive 

Grants  Pass>  Oregon  97526 


Lebanon  Union  High  School  Health  Occupations  Cluster 

S • 5th  St* 

Lebanon,  Oregon  97355 


John  Adams  High  School  Health  Occupations  Exploratory  Experience 

5700  N.E*  39th  Avenue  Nurse  Aide  - Orderly  Skills  Program 

Portland,  Oregon  97211 


Franklin  High  School 

5^05  SE  Woodward 
Portland,  Oregon  97206 


Great  High  School 
2245  NE  36th 
Portland,  Oregon  97212 


James  Monroe  High  School 
2508  N£  Everett 
Portland,  Oregon  97232 


Jefferson  High  School 
5210  North  Kerby 
Portland,  Oregon  97217 


Washington  High  School 
531  SB  14th 

Portland,  Oregon  97214 


I'iedical  - Clerical 
Para-Nedical  Hospital  Worker 


Medical  - Clerical 


Para  ~ Medical  Hospital  Worker 


Medical  Assistant 
Dental  Assistant 


Medical  - Clerical 
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November  25*  1969 


Vocational  Village  Para-Medical  Convalescent  Care 

725  SE  Powell 

Portland,  Oregon  97202 


Winston  Churchill  High  School  Health  Careers 

1850  Bailey  Hill  Rd. 

Eugene,  Oregon  97401 
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CURRICULUM  CRISIS  — 
Occupational  Readiness, 

What  Can  Be  Done  To  Meet  The  Need 


Take  a look  at  any  group  of  youngsters  entering  school 
for  the  first  time. 

Can  you  tell  which  ones  will  graduate  from  high  school 
and  which  ones  will  go  on  to  college? 

Of  course  you  can’t.  Neither  can  the  most  eminent  panel 
of  medical  doctors,  psychologists  and  psychiatrists. 

Aside  from  obvious  limiting  mental  and  physical  health 
impairments,  no  one  can  predict  academic  successo  More 
often  than  not,  by  the  time  it  becomes  evident  that  a 
youngster  is  not  making  it  with  his  studies,  it's  too  late 
to  do  much  about  it. 

The  shocking  facts  are  that 

, 1 out  of  3 of  today's  fifth  graders  will 

not  graduate  from  high  school, 

, 25%  of  the  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  high 
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school  this  past  September  will  have 
dropped  out  before  June  arrives, 

, 1,000,000  members  of  the  high  school 

graduating  class  of  1969  will  enter 
the  labor  market  without  a marketable 
skill  of  any  kind, 

What*s  wrong?  How  have  we  let  down  these  young  men  and 
women? 

I believe  we  have  academically  failed  them  on  three  prime 
curriculum  fronts. 

First,  we  have  failed  to  recognize  individual  differences. 
What  turns  one  child  on  may  leave  another  cold.  A concept 
which  may  come  easily  to  some  students  is  difficult  for 
others  to  master. 

There  is  a growing  conviction  among  progressive 
educators  that  we  should  abandon  the  dictum  that 
all  students  must  follow  identical  scholastic 
paths.  These  administrators  contend  that  it  makes 
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far  greater  sense  to  build  enough  flexibility 
into  the  curriculum  so  that  it  can  satisfy  the 
needs  and  intellectual  capabilities  of  indivi- 
dual students  rather  than  perpetuate  a curri- 
culum which  forces  all  students  to  fit  into  a 
rigid  scholastic  mold. 

Individually  ^escribed  instruction  programs 
have  begun  to  apply  this  principle  with  great 
success.  For  example,  Project  Oak  Leaf  Schools 
in  the  greater  Pittsburgh  area  utilize  communi 
cations  skills  as  a common  learning  denominator. 

While  mathematics,  science,  social  studies  and 
the  other  usual  elementary  school  disciplines 
are  incorporated  into  each  student's  course  of 
study,  his  program  is  personally  tailored  to  take 
advantage  of  developed  interests  and  demonstrated 
learning  capacity. 

Carrying  this  concept  a bit  further,  I would  suggest  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  to  homoginizing  the  curri- 
culum from  the  earliest  grades  through  high  school  — of 
getting  away  from  the  compartmentalized  teaching  of  the 
various  disciplines  in  the  formal  fragmental  pattern  which 
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has  characterized  the  educations!  process  in  our  schools 
for  more  than  200  years. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  me  that  subjects 
such  as  language  arts,  the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, music  and  history  are  taught  in 
isolation  from  one  another,  each  in  their 
own  rigid  time  periods,  when  in  reality  they 
are  all  related  to  one  another. 

Herbert  Kohl  in  a recent  article  in  Grade  Teacher  magazine 
put  it  this  way.  "Thinking  and  creating  in  science,  the 
arts,  mathematics,  are  not  that  different.  Scientist  and 
artist  alike  try  to  understand  aspects  of  reality,  to  con- 
ceive of  Important  problems  posed  by  life  or  the  world  and 
then  to  bring  all  their  human  facilities  (intuitive  as  well 
as  rational)  to  bear  upon  producing  a solution  or  creating 
an  explanation  or  embodying  a thought  or  feeling.  They 
may  focus  their  attention  upon  different  aspects  of  reality 
but  their  ways  of  thinking  are  not  radically  different. 
There  are  mathematicians  whose  thoughts  are  essentially 
poetic  and  poets  whose  works  are  mathematical*  There  are 
degrees  of  intuition,  rationality,  caution,  grandness  or 


meticulousness  in  all  creative  thinkers.  The  more 
schools  separate  areas  of  thought,  the  more  they 
encourage  young  people  not  to  think  in  any  of  them,” 

Breaking  down  the  barriers  between  subject  areas  and, 
building  a curriculum  with  cohesive,  related  units  of 
study  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  may  sound.  What  it 
does  require  is  a rethinking  and  a restructuring  of 
the  learning  process  to  avoid  the  fragmentation  of 
knowledge  and  to  encourage  meaningful,  related  disco- 
very across  the  broad  spectrum  of  all  subjects  taught 
in  grades  K through  12. 

Unfortunately,  instructional  methodology  in  most  schools 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  This  is  a second 
area  where  I believe  we  are  shortchanging  our  students. 

Even  the  most  articulate  teacher  and  her  chalk- 
board are  Dullsville  for  most  boys  and  girls 
whose  non-school  lives  are  led  in  the  impression- 
istic worlds  of  TV,  movies,  Go-Go  music,  flash- 
ing lights,  computers  and  space  age  journeys. 
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The  learning  process  need  not  be  old  hat,  indeed 
it  can  and  should  take  advantage  of  audiovisuals 
and  other  modern  communications  mediums. 

Pictured  and  auditorily  reinforced  information  can 
produce  an  altogether  understandable  learning 
experience  which  is  difficult  to  duplicate  in  any 
other  fashion.  In  no  other  way  can  we  so  simply  and 
so  surely  be  transported  through  time  and  space  — 
to  view  and  comprehend  the  who*s,  what*s,  where’s 
and  how’s  of  events  from  the  pages  of  history  — to 
travel  to  other  lands  or  down  the  block  and  vicariously 
experience  a slice  of  life  the  way  others  live  it  — 
to  via  slow  motion,  speed  action  and  radiographic 
photography,  animation  and  microphotography,  examine 
the  wonders  of  the  world  around  us  — to  look  inside 
animate  and  inanimate  objects  to  find  out  what  makes 
them  tick  — to  broadly  and  dramatically  share  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  experts  in  their  field  — to 
give  every  student  a better  than  front  row  seat  in 
witnessing  and  having  interaction  with  master  teachers. 
Most  importantly,  in  the  applications  I’ve  cited  — 
and  there  are,  of  course,  many  others  --  it  is  quite 
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simple  to  conveniently  repeat  audiovisual  exper- 
iences either  in  whole  or  in  part, 

We*ve  seen  evidence  of  the  potency  of  the  audio- 
visual medium  in  Project  Discovery,  and  in 
continuing  projects  modeled  after  it  in  which 
libraries  of  films,  fixmstrips  and  automatic 
threading  projectors  have  been  made  as  readily 
available  to  classroom  teachers  and  students  alike 
as  books  in  a well-stacked  library. 

Lest  you  consider  me  overly  enthusiastic  about 
audiovisuals,  let  me  hasten  to  point  out  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  medium  has  many  areas  where  improve- 
ments can  and  should  be  made. 

There  is,  for  example,  a crying  need  for  more 
effective  cataloging  of  audiovisual  materials,  cross 
referenced  to  other  media  so  that  teachers  and  others 
concerned  with  the  learning  process  can  use  the 
medium  to  optimum  advantage, 

I he1'*eve  there  should  be  greater  involvement  both 
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at  the  curriculum  planning  and  grassroots  teaching 
levels  between  hardware  and  software  manufacturers 
so  that  end  products  are  both  more  usable  and 
better  utilized  in  a wider  variety  of  instructional 
situations , 

There  are  a number  of  areas  where  it  would  appear 
that  improvements  could  be  engineered  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  medium  itself. 

With  three  dimensional  images  and  more  life-like 
sound,  exciting  new  elements  of  realism,  believ- 
ability  and  understanding  could  be  provided  which 
are  missing  in  present  flat  pictures  and  sound. 

The  ability  to  employ  the  manipulative  teaching 
facilities  of  the  overhead  projector  in  motion  picture 
projection  for  reinforcement  and  review  purposes, 
would  also  be  highly  desirable. 

The  push  button  facility  to  project  audiovisuals  at 
ideal  teaching  moments  would,  I believe,  stimulate 
both  wider  and  better  use  of  the  medium. 
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Certainly,  in  this  era,  when  serious  thought  is 
being  given  to  colonizing  the  moon  and  Mars,  such 
technological  improvements  are  not  beyond  our 
grasp. 

But,  let's  look  at  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
harnessing  another  remarkable  learning  aid  — the 
computer.  For  the  purposes  of  our  discussions,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  liberty  of  lumping  all 
forms  of  computer-assisted  instruction  into  the 
teaching  machine  category, 

I do  this  not  only  because  of  limitations  of  time, 
but  the  principle  upon  which  they  all  operate  is 
similar  — all  are,  in  essence,  teaching  machines 
of  varying  levels  of  sophistication  designed  to 
provide  individual,  self-paced,  reinforced  instruc- 
tion. 

Experiences  with  teaching  machine  devices  have 
ranged  from  substantial  success  to  dismal  failure. 

In  attempting  to  separate  the  successes  from  the 
failures,  two  factors  have  emerged  as  most  significant. 
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Programming  a teaching  machine  to  achieve  a 
desired  result  is  an  exacting  science  involving 
subject  matter  and  media  specialists,  behavioral 
psychologists  and  test  subjects.  Thanks  to  the 
analysis  capabilities  of  the  computer  itself, 
the  process  from  inception  and  design  through 
the  finished,  tested  program  can  be  somewhat 
shortened.  However,  the  evolution  of  good  teaching 
machine  programs  is  a slow,  painstaking  process. 

By  and  large  those  programs  which  have  been  the 
most  successful  have  been  those  which  have  incor- 
porated the  greatest  variety  of  media,  with  inter- 
action at  structured  steps  with  qualified  teaching 
personnel. 

A second  factor  which  has  curtailed  the  success  of 
teaching  machines  has  been  the  opposition  and  fear 
of  teaching  personnel  that  the  device  was  being 
installed  to  replace  them  and  would  lessen  their  job 
opportunities.  Involvement,  then,  of  teaching 
personnel  from  the  purchasing  decision  through  the 

1 

utilization  stage  of  teaching  machine  type  hardware 

would  appear  to  be  critical  to  its  success.  | 
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Computer-assisted/teaching  machine  instruction 
is  about  at  the  same  stage  today  as  were  language 
laboratories  when  they  were  first  introduced. 

Although  the  equipment  itself  performed  well, 
there  was  a scarcity  of  tapes  to  utilize,  and  many 
teachers  were  afraid  of  the  threat  of  the  elec- 
tronic monster. 

Today,  language  laboratories  and  such  devices  as 
Bell  and  Howell's  Language  Master,  which  have  bqen 
designed  as  an  extension  of  the  language  laboratory 
concept,  are  in  wide  use  not  only  in  teaching 
foreign  languages,  but  in  a wide  vareity  of  skill 
development,  speech  correction  and  language  arts 
areas. 

Another  modern  instructional  tool  which  I would  call 
to  your  attention,  is  facsimile.  With  the  use  of 
facsimile  ^nd  microfilm  equipment,  it  is  now  possible 
to  store  in  a small  space  and  have  rapid  access  to 
every  page  in  every  book  in  a library  which  is 
hundreds,  even  thousands  of  miles  away.  Making  the 
system  a bit  more  sophisticated,  via  TV  dial  access 
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you  can  project  any  page  on  a viewer,  examine 
it  and  have  a printed  black  and  white  copy 
delivered  into  your  hands  with  push  button  sim- 
plicity. 

While  I believe  that  the  wide-spread  utilization 
of  modern  instructional  mediums,  the  homoginizing 
of  the  curriculum  and  the  broad-based  adoption 
of  the  principles  of  Individually  Prescribed 
Instruction  can  go  a long  way  towards  improving 
the  quality  of  education  in  our  schools  and  reduce 
the  incidence  of  voluntary  dropouts,  there  is  a 
third  problem  area  with  which  we  must-come  to  grips  — 

* » j 

Unless  we  structure  required  occupational 
readiness  courses  into  our  elementary 
and  secondary  curriculum,  millions  of 
students  will  continue  to  terminate  their 
formal  education  without  acquiring  the 
most  rudimental  skills  necessary  to  earn 
a living. 

You'll  note  that  I have  used  the  term 
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“occupational  readiness"  to  indicate 
a broader  range  of  practical  job 
training  courses  than  are  normally 
considered  vocational  and  technical 
education  subjects.  I refer  to  such 
subjects  as  shorthand,  typing,  book- 
keeping, salesmanship,  computer  pro- 
gramming, data  processing,  and  those 
concerned  with  the  acquisition  of  such 
other  technical  and  professional  skills 
which  are  now  being  taught  in  many  of 
our  junior  colleges. 

If  the  basic  purpose  of  our  educational  system  is 
to  equip  students  to  become  useful,  productive 
citizens,  I would  also  suggest  to  you  the  urgent 
need  for  continuing  dialogues  among  ourselves: 

. those  of  us  who  are  professional 
educators  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  more  effective  instructional 
systems,  techniques  and  methodology. 
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« those  of  us  who  are  the  school 


board  members,  architects  and 
designers  of  our  schools, 

, organizations,  like  Bell  and  Howell, 
which  are  developers  of  equipment 
and  materials  designed  to  achieve 
educational  objectives 

AND, 

• business  and  industry,  the  end  users 
of  the  products  of  education,  the 
graduates  and  non-graduates  of  our 
schools , 

Only  through  such  a dynamic  uninhibited  interchange 
of  ideas  and  information  do  X believe  we  can  most 
effectively  blend  our  respective  fortes  to  provide  the 
kind  of  schools  we  seek  today  and  must  have  tomorrow, 

EdWt  ‘d  Hochhauser,  Jr, 
Market  Development  Manager 
Bell  6c  Howell  Company 
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Report  on  the  Center*^  Study  of  Problems 
of  Health  Occupations  Education  ^ 


According  to  the  program  sent  to  me  In  advance  of  this  meeting,  I am  supposed  to  re- 
port on  research  findings  of  the  problems  of  Health  Occupations  Education.  My  first 
reaction  was:  Was  the  Inquiry  Into  problems  of  Health  Occupatlor.s  Education,  con- 

ducted last  Spring  by  the  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  at  Ohio  State 
University,  truly  research?  Was  It  truly  a scientific  Inquiry?  When  we  think  of  re- 
search In  education  we  are  apt  to  think  of  projects  such  as,  which  of  two  teaching 
methods  Is  more  effective  or  how  new  media  can  be  used  to  Improve  education.  Is  It 
really  research,  that  Is,  scientific  research,  when  people  speak  out  on  what  Is  wrong 
with  the  present  state  of  Health  Occupations  Education  and  make  recommendations  as  to 
what  should  be  done  about  It? 


question  caused  me  to  think  back  to  a one-time  teacher  of  mine  whose  name  was  Ur. 
William  Gruen  and  who  was  among  other  things  a scientist,  a philosopher  and  an  author- 
ity on  scientific  Inquiry.  In  one  of  his  wrltliigs  on  the  nature  of  scientific  Inquiry 
Ur.  Gruen  says: 


"Scientific  Inquiry  Is  not  a technique  which  Is  limited  to  special  provinces  of  know- 
ledge, but  one  which  can  be  used  to  approach  any  situation  In  which  we  are  asked  to 
make  dependable  judgements."  But,  he  adds.  If  we  are  going  to  make  dependable  judge- 
ments In  a scientific  manner,  they  must  be  based  upon  supporting  evidence  that  Is  ob- 
servable to  all  persons.  If  we  have  sufficient,  observable  evidence,  he  says,  then 
there  will  be  a consensus  of  opinion  In  direction  of  the  judgement. 


Thus,  according  to  Ur.  Gruen,  speaking  out  on  the  problems  of  Health  Occupations  Edu- 
cation and  what  should  be  done  about  them  co^ild  be  scientific  Inquiry  - could  be  re- 
search. One  criterion  of  Its  being  scientific  Is  the  extent  to  which  there  was  con- 
sensus about  the  problems  and  their  solutions. 


Whether  or  not  our  "findings"  were  research  findings,  we  certainly  did  find  out  that 
there  were  a great  many  problems  which  were  at  least  said  to  be  facing  Health  Occupa- 
tions Education  and  that  they  were  very  special  problems.  I certainly  won*t  attempt 
here  to  enumerate  all  of  the  probl^as  which  were  cited.  Rather,  I will  try  to  explain 
Why  the  Center  at  Ohio  State  was  motivated  to  explore  the  problems,  give  an  analysis 
of  some  of  the  problems  and  some  of  the  recommendations  for  overcoming  them. 


First  then,  what  motivated  the  Center's  Inquiry  Into  problems  facing  Health  Occupations 
Education?  One  motivation  was  a basic  objective  of  the  Center  which  Is  applicable  to 
all  types  of  vocational. technical  education;  namely,  to  take  a good  hard  look  at  the 
direction  of  vocational - technical  education  and  ask  where  Is  It  going  and  where  ought 
It  to  go.  Stated  In  more  formal  terms,  the  objective  reads: 


"Reappraisal  of  the  role  and  function  of  vocational  and  technical  education  In  our 
democratic  society." 


Presented  by  Harold  Rowe  ath  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association  at  Boston,  Massachusetts  on  Uecember  6,  1^9. 
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Hie  second  motivating  factor  was  not  applicable  to  all  types  of  vocational- technical 
education.  Quite  the  contrary;  It  was  the  recognition  of  the  unique  nature  of  the 
problems  of  Health  Occupations  Education*  To  an  extent » but  only  to  a limited  extent, 
can  the  Health  Occupations  Educator  look  to  other  types  of  vocational- technical  edu- 
cation for  problem  solutions  because  In  some  ways  his  problems  are  unique*  In  the 
case  of  Health  Occupations  programs,  government  - especially  state  government.  Is  apt 
to  Impose  rules  and  restrictions  as  to  what  students  may  be  taught  and  what  the  stu- 
dent may  do  after  he  finishes  the  program.  Moreover,  organizations  other  than  trade 
unions  seek  to  Impose  restrictions  or  exert  pressures  that  affect  Health  Occupations 
Education.  Who  ever  heard  of  a National  League  for  better  Automechanics? 

Hie  role  of  Health  Occupations  Education  In  our  society  Is  a concern  of  high  priority 
because  In  our  social  value-system,  health  Is  of  high  priority,  particularly  the  care 
of  the  sick*  Vhat  should  and  should  not  be  done  to  and  for  the  111  and  Injured  has 
In  our  society  both  moral  and  emotional  overtones*  We  become  annoyed  when  a plumber 
bungles  his  job,  but  ve  become  morally  outraged  when  a health  worker  bungles  his* 

Hie  moral  and  emotional  overtones  were  often  evident  when  the  Center  tried  to  survey 
the  problems  of  Health  Occupations  Education* 

So  much  for  what  motivated  the  Center  to  undertake  the  project*  The  next  question  Is, 
how  did  we  go  about  Itf  We  did  so  In  two  steps.  The  first  step  consisted  of  a 
national  poll  of  Health  Occupations  Education  problems  as  they  were  perceived  by 
Vocational  Education  Departments  In  each  state  and  by  a number  of  voluntary  organiza- 
tions which  have  expressed  concerns  about  the  training  of  health  workers*  Hie  poll 
was  conducted  by  means  of  an  open-ended  questionnaire. 

Hie  second  step  was  a two-day  seminar  held  at  the  Center  the  middle  of  last  May*  It 
was  an  Invitational  seminar  to  which  seventeen  outstanding  leaders  In  areas  of  health 
and  health  education  were  Invited*  The  leaders  were  chosen  to  represent  wide  vari- 
ations as  to  where  they  came  from  geographically,  the  type  and  level  of  educational 
system  or  organizations  In  which  they  were  Involved,  their  background  and  position  and 
as  to  the  kind  of  leadership  they  exerted*  It  was  the  task  of  the  seminar  group  to 
consider,  and  If  necessary,  add  to  the  problems  spelled  out  In  the  national  poll  and 
to  come  up  with  recommendations  l^r  solving  the  problems* 

Hie  results  of  both  of  these  steps,  both  the  national  poll  and  the  seminar,  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  unique  and  special  nature  of  Health  Occupations  Education  and  Its  p rob- 
ins* Value  judgements  and  social  concerns  were  reflected  not  only  In  the  recommenda- 
tions, but  also  In  how  the  problems  were  perceived. 

Hie  national  poll  resulted  In  approximately  one  hundred  problems  which  were  categorized 
under  six  general  headings  and,  yet  with  few  exceptions,  nearly  all  of  the  problems 
could  have  been  categorized  as  pertaining  to  some  aspect  of  social  or  moral  concern 
about  the  provision  of  health  services.  Moreover,  what  was  perceived  as  a problem  by 
one  respondent  was  an  Implied  solution  to  the  problem  as  perceived  by  another*  For 
Instance^  one  of  the  six  major  category  headings,  the  one  with  the  greatest  number 
of  problem  statements,  was  that  of  effective  planning  for  Health  Occupations  Education* 
Some  respondents  saw  the  pressures  exerted  by  professional  organizations  as  a hampering 
Influence  upon  effective  planning  while  others  felt  that  these  same  organizations  were 
not  Involved  sufficiently  and  early  enough  In  the  planning  process. 
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The  general  problem  area  of  second  highest  frequency  dealt  with  the  adjustment  of 
Health  Occupations  Education  within  the  established  educational  system.  Almost  any 
of  the  problems  cited  here  bear  witness  to  the  unique  features  of  Health  Occupations 
programs  as  compared  with  other  types  of  vocational- technical  programs.  One  of  the 
problems  cited  here  Illustrates  a conflict  of  one  social  value  of  high  priority; 
namely » healttr»  with  that  of  another  hlgb*‘prlorlty  value;  namely,  assisting  the  dis- 
advantaged. This  problem  statement  reads: 

"If  twenty-five  percent  of  the  funds  must  be  allocated  to  Health  Occupations  Education 
of  the  disadvantaged,  how  can  we  do  this  and  still  maintain  entrance  requirements 
needed  to  Insure  safe  and  proper  care?” 

The  third  highest  frequency  problem  area  dealt  directly  with  relationships  between 
Health  Occupations  programs  or  Health  Occupations  educators  and  governmental  and  pro- 
fessional regulating  bodies.  According  to  some  of  the  respondents,  the  mechanisms 
set  up  by  these  regulating  bodies  to  promote  optimum  health  services  were  themselves 
deterrents  to  the  provision  of  needed  health  services. 

It  was  then,  the  results  of  the  first  step,  the  national  poll  of  problems,  that  served 
as  a stimulus  for  reaction  of  the  seminar  participants  In  the  second  step. 

If  the  seminar  resulted  In  nothing  else.  It  Implemented  the  Center's  objective  of  the 
"reappraisal  of  the  role  and  function  of  Health  Occupations  Education  In  our  society." 
There  was  a long,  hard  and  critical  look  taken  at  the  direction  of  Health  Occupations 
Education  at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  some  of  the  participants  saw  the  need  for  the 
reappraisal  as  the  big  problem.  Other  participants  were  critical  of  the  amount  of 
time  spent  on  what  they  termed  a "global  scale,”  broad,  reappraisal  of  the  role  and 
function  of  Health  Occupations  Education.  Said  one  such  critic,  "Now,  do  you  want  us 
to  solve  the  Viet  Nam  situation  as  well?” 

The  value  judgements  and  social  concerns  which  contribute  to  the  unique  nature  of 
Health  Occupations  Education  were  even  more  apparent  In  the  seminar  than  In  the  nation- 
al question  poll.  The  most  pronounced  reactions  evoked  In  the  seminar,  reactions  which 
revealed  deep  convictions  and  committments,  dealt  with  the  frame  of  reference  from 
%dilch  all  problems  In  health  occupations  should  be  approached.  Some  seminar  participants 
were  deeply  convinced  that  getting  at  the  basic  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  problems 
was  a much  more  urgent  matter  than  coming  up  with  solutions  to  idiat  the  respondents  to 
the  national  poll  conceived  to  be  "problems."  One  seminar  participant  said  that  most 
or  all  of  the  problem  statements  listed  In  the  poll  had  been  known  and  stated  for  years, 
had  been  repeatedly  discussed  and  rehashed,  but  had  never  resulted  In  solutions  that 
were  anything  more  than  "cliches."  The  reason  for  the  dilemma  was  that  of  an  atomistic, 
fragmentary  and  stop-gap  approach  to  problem  solution.  From  time  to  time  throughout  the 
seminar,  discussions  of  specific  problems  reverted  back  to  a discussion  of  how  to 
approach  the  problems,  X would  like  to  share  with  you  verbatim  quotes  of  some  of  these 
points  of  view  of  the  participants  because  they  bear  upon  some  of  the  social  concerns,  the 
deep  convictions  and  value  judgements  about  problems  of  Health  Occupations  Education  and 
their  solution,  convictions  and  concerns  which  X believe  Illustrate  t ^ uniqueness  of 
Health  Occupations  problems.  The  quotations  Illustrate  also,  the  dlfl  .culty  In  reaching 
that  communal  consensus  which,  according  to,  the  philosopher  of  science.  Is  so  Important 
in  arriving  at  dependable  judgements. 
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Sald  one  participant: 

"To  solve  any  of  the  problems,  we  must  look  at  the  entire  health  services  delivery 
system  from  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  needs  of  all  those  for  whom  the  services 
are  supplied." 


Said  another: 

"To  solve  the  problems  we  must  plau  both  Health  Occupations  Education  and  health 
services  as  parts  of  the  same  system;  presently  we  don't  have  any  system,  we  plan 
in  pieces." 


Said  another: 


"The  first  step  in  problem  solution  is  developing  a rationale  for  the  establlslunent 
of  a systems  analysis  approach  to  health  care  services.  The  questions  are:  Uhat 

needs  to  be  done?  Who  should  do  it?  Than  and  only  then,  how  should  we  prepare 


Said  another; 

"Before  we  educate  one  more  health  worker,  we  must  say  what  needs  to  be  done  about 
the  miserable  waste  of  brains  and  resources  In  health  services.  With  the  present 
system,  there  is  not  a single  Health  Occupations  curriculum  which  accomplishes  the 
task  of  teaching  to  meet  patients'  needs." 


And  another; 

"We  can't  solve  any  of  the  problems  effectively  without  first  arriving  at  a general 
statement  of  philosophy.  Without  it  we  cannot  develop  criteria  to  measure  the 
problems  and  their  solution." 

t 

A different  perspective  was  suggested  by  another  participant  who  said: 

"So  many  people  merely  ^ay  ^something  is  wrong^  with  the  health  services  and  Health 
Occupations  Education  systems,  but  they  don't  suggest  any  workable  solutions  or 
suggestions  for  a better  way  of  doing  things.  If  this  is  the  best  that  we  can  do 
now,  lets  find  a way  to  conmmnlf  a^.e  and  work  toward  goals  we  can  agree  on.  The  answer 
Is  a mutually  acceptable  approach". 

Still  another  and  somevrhat  pessimistic  view  of  the  global  approach  to  problem  solu-- 
tlon  came  from  one  participant  who  said: 

"Recommendations  from  this  seminar  must  pertain  to  what  you  educators  are  going  to 
do  In  the  area  of  education.  If  you  decide  that  the  fifty  bllllon**dollar  a year 
health  industry  should  be  reorganized,  you  are  living  in  a dream  world." 


Uell,  recommendations  were  forthcoming  and  most  of  the  recommendations  did  Indeed 
pertain  to  educators  and  the  area  of  education*  Generally,  the  recommendations  Im- 
plied that  before  we  take  that  long,  hard  look  at  Health  Occupations  Education  and 
reach  those  dependable  Judgements,  we  need  more  supporting  evidence  and  that  the 
evidence  should  be  made  observable  to  all  for  reactions  and  consensus* 

A number  of  recommendations  were  to  the  effect  that  we  pay  more  attention  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  taught*  We  need  to  be  much  more  certain  of  the  skills  and  knowledge 
*^lch  are  needed  for  training  various  types  and  levels  of  health  workers  than  we 
presently  are.  Some  of  the  specific  recommendations  were: 

that  we  push  Job  analysis  techniques  In  a variety  of  health  education  centers  through- 
out the  nation. 

that  we  examine  and  evaluate  the  existing  health  education  currlculums  In  terms  of 
their  relevance  to  Job  performance  and  Identify  the  commonalities  among  them. 

that  we  lock  critically  at  the  educational,  registration  and  certification  require- 
ments of  health  occupations  and  determine  to  what  degree  are  they  necessary  and  to 
what  degree  do  they  achieve  a better  quality  of  health  care.  Here  also  was  a 
recommendation  for  a critical  look  at  present  guidelines  for  student  - instructor  and 
student  - patient  ratios. 

that  we  determine  by  research  how  much  clinical  experience  Is  needed  In  various  types 
of  health  occupations  programs  and  to  what  degree  of  clinical  experience  can  be  sup- 
plemented by  simulated  laboratory  experiences. 

that  we  assess  and  give  more  consideration  to  the  potential  contributions  of  secondary 
schools  In  training  for  health  occupations  and  to  articulations  of  secondary  school 
programs  with  other  levels  of  Health  Occupations  Education. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  were  for  ways  of  sharing  the  evidence  which  would  be  ob- 
tained. Repeatedly,  the  seminar  participants  cited  exemplary  solutions  that  already 
existed  for  some  of  the  problems  stated  in  the  national  problem  poll,  which  evidently 
the  respondents  were  unaware  of*  lk>st  of  these  recommendations  were  aimed  at  the 
Center.  For  Instance: 

That  the  Center  become  a clearing  house  for  ongoing  health  occupation  projects* 

That  the  Center  disseminate  a series  of  crlques  and  evaluation  of  Health  Occupations 
Education  projects  and  curricula. 

That  the  Center  develop  an  effective  communication  system  among  health  occupations 
educators • 

Other  recommendations  dealt  with  developing  programs  and  systems  for  recruitment  of 
students  Into  Health  Occupations  Educational  programs  and  for  preparing  leaders  In 
&alth  Occupations  Education. 


At  best,  the  Center's  Inquiry  Into  problems  facing  Health  Occupations  Education  was 
a one-shot  deal.  I feel  certain  that  Donald  Harbet's  report  will  be  a much  better 
example  of  a scientific  Inquiry.  The  AAJC's  approach  has  been  more  systematic  and 
more  prolonged.  However,  the  Center's  venture  Into  the  field  at  least  gave  evidence 
to  the  fact  that  the  problems  facing  Health  Occupations  Education  are  very  special 
problems  and  that  they  are  special  primarily  because  In  our  society  health  Itself  Is 
something  special. 
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CURRICULUM  - SALVAGE,  REDIRECTION  OR  CUSTODY?^ 


Lewis  W.  Yoho 


Professor  and  Dean,  School  of  Technology 
Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


^Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  in  Boston, Massachusetts 
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AVA  CONVENTION 

POST  SECONDARY  DEPARTMENT  GENERAL  MEETING 
Tuesday,  December  9,  1969 


TOPIC  1:  Curriculum  - Salvage,  Redirection  or  Custody? 

PRESENTER:  Lewis  W.  Yoho 

* 

SUB-TOPIC:  Eour  Year  Technology  Curriculums 

Further  definition  of  the  terms  of  the  theme  seems  important  for  r'educing 
variability  of  interpretations.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  curriculum 
development  that  did  not  involve  something  of  each  of  the  elements  of  the 
theme  but  IiopefuUy  deliberate  differentiation  of  the  three  elements  may  give 
better  focus  to  the  topic. 

"Salvage*'  related  to  four-year  curriculum  dev^opment  was  assumed  to 

refer  to  usable  existing  content,  knowledge,  skills,  materials,  facilities, 

and  equipment  which  are  already  in  use  for  other  prograiris,  particularly 

traditional  programs  parent  to  four-year  technology  curriculums  (industrial 

* * 

education  and  engineering).  Redirection  was  assumed  to  refer  to  considerable 
* 

change  or  departure  from  existing  programs  and  practices.-  ''Custody"  was 
assumed  to  refer  to  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  of  an  uncompromising 


loyalty  to  previous  commitments,  curriculum  objectives,  and  practices. 


Curriculums  seem  to  gravitate  toward  "Cuctody"  status.  It  has  been  said  that 
people  wiio  know  how  to  do  specialized  work,  do  this  work  whether  the  system 
needs  it  or  not!  We  build  curriculums,  plan  courses,  equip  laboratories, 
develop  syllabi,  and  prepare  lesson  plans:  then  custodial  practices  set  in. 

Curriculum  construction  courses  and  methods  courses  generally  advocate 
synthesizing  techniques  for  curriculum  development  from  combinations  of 
preceding  curriculums.  Research  findings,  new  practices,  and  invention 
hopefully  are  introdi  .;ed  into  the  mix  of  "salvaged”  elements  to  insure  evolu- 
tionary development.  Curriculum  development  practices  synthesized  from 
"salvaged  elements"  and  practir.es  which  seek  the  "body-of-knowledge"  universe 
or  inventory  readily  invoke  "custodial"  practice  and  may  now  be  challenged  by 
alternatives  more  compatable  with  rapidly  changing  technology. 

"Redirection”  and  new  departure  suggest  revolutionary  approaches  and  develop- 
ment but  does  not  exclude  the  "salvage"  practice.  There  is  considerable  evi- 
dence on  the  contemporary  scene  that  "redirection"  is  the  more  appropriate 
guideline  from  the  theme.  Even  though  the  focus  is  upon  four -year  technology 
programs  the  discussion  would  be  just  as  appropriate  for  the  parent  programs. 

An  article  in  the  November  issue  of  lAVE  Magazine  presented  the  views  of 

I 

four  prominent  educators  and  administrators  on  the  topic:  "Developing  New 
Curriculums  in  Technical  Education.  ” Recommendations  reported  by  the  inter- 
views reveal  practices  and  approaches  that  are  generally  advocated  in  curriculum 
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texts  and  courses.  Categorizing  the  recommendations  under  our  session  dieme 

* 

seemii^ly  would  place  them  under  ‘'Salvage*'  and  “Custody  altliough  much  argu-  * 

ment  could  be  made  for  inclusion  of  "redirection 


The  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  bn  Vocational  Education*  listed  trends,  objec- 
tives, and  assumptions  which  seemed  to  call  for  “redirection".  Among  the  items 
pointii^g  toward  “redirection**  were  the  following: 

“(1)  Greater  individualization  of  instruction.  (2)-  More  comprehen- 
sive programs  in  which  the  disciplines  are  brought  into  interaction  to 
maximize  reinforcement  and  to  higJiligJ^t  the  relatedness  of  the  disciplines. 
(4)  Planning  which  accepts  the  fact  that  not  all  students  learn  in  the  same 
way,  nor  will  they  learn  the  same  things  under  the  same  circumstances. 

(6)  Programs  which  place  greater  responsibility  upon  the  student  for  his 
own  education  and  for  making  decisions.  (9)  Teachers  are  becomii^ 
managers  of  the  learnii^  environment  rather  than  purveyors  of  information . 
(10)  Systems  are  slowly  b^inning  to  reorganize  to  accommodate  the  learn-  * 
ing  process  rather  than  the  teaching  function.  (11)  As  education,  like 
• society,  becomes  more  coinplex,  the  team  strategy  for  planning  becomes 
essential.** 


Two  factors  which  seem  to  be  forcing  “redirection**  in  curriculum  planniiig  are  the 
following:  (1)  changing  curriculum  theory  and  changing  concepts  of  the  nature  of 
man;  and  (2)  the  explosion  and  continuous  extrusion  of  new  technology  and  knowledge . 

Changing  Curriculum  Theory  and  Changing  Concepts  of  the  Nature  of  Man.  Man  has 
been  regarded,  unconsciously  if  not  consciously,  as  an  inheritor -type  being.  Teach- 
ing and  learnii^  methodologies  were  designed  for  such  models  of  men  and  continue' 


♦Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  Vocational  Education,  The  Bridge  Between 
Man  and  His  Work,  General  Report , Office  of  Education,  U . S.  Printing  Office, 

1968,  220  pp. 
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as  the  dominant  practice.  ("Custody"  practice)  The  inheritor  model  is  typified 
by  the  practice  of  placing  the  instructor  before  a class  of  students  with  the 
expectation  that  the  students  will  accumulate  the  instructor’s  knowledge  and 
experience.  Extended  further,  this  practice  includes  identification  of  the  content 
body  and  the  ordering  of  the  content  for  coverage  by  the  students. 


i 

A 

i 
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There  is  now  evidence  that  man  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a creator  and 
that  teaching  and  learning  methodologies  can  be  "redirected"  to  support  the 
creator -type  models  of  men.  TYpical  practice  would  regard  each  human  being  as 
unique  and  would  view  him  as  an  integral  part  of  his  selected  environment,  (industry) 
Growth  t*nd  development  of  the  individual  are  hypothesized  to  be  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  variety  and  intensity  of  the  individual’s  interaction  with  his  selected  environ- 
ment and  with  his  ability  to  effect  changes  in  that  environment.  The  environment 
must  be  growing  and  improving  in  response  to  the  individual’s  creative  involve- 
ment. The  instructor  is  a designer,  director,  and  coordinator  of  the  environment 
for  learning  and  is  an  educational  broker  for  knowledge  and  experience;  he  demon- 
strates how  to  "learn  and  teach"  and  expects  his  students  to  also  "learn  and  teach.  ’’ 
Content  in  effect  becomes  the  environment  designed  as  an  educational  enterprise 
in  technological  competition  with  its  economic  enterprise  counterpart.  The  student 
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Asahel  D.  Woodruff"  compared  educational  practice  from  the  positions  of  the 
. **To  Teach"  models  and  from  the  "To  Learn"  models.  His  comparison  revealed 
the  following: 

"Attention  has  been  on  what  teachers  do  ...  . ;*To  Teach’  has  meant 
largely  to  dispense  verbal  information  to  listening  students.  The 
teacher  has  been  the  most  active  person;  has  given  knowledge  to 
students  (or  tried  to);  has  directed  all  learning  behaviors;  has 
been  the  main  source  of  both  materials  and  instructions;  and  has 
graded  learners  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  repeat  what  they 
have  been  told.  The  shift  that  is  now  occurring  is  antagonistic  to 
every  part  of  this  model.  ... 

The ’To  Learn’ model  is  quite  different  . . . . The  teacher  must 
get  off  the  lean^g  stage,  and  the  learner  must  come  up  front  and 
center.  The  teacher  must  move  into  the  wings  and  become  a stage 
setter,  a planner,  a consultant,  a trouble-shooter,  a diagnostician 
and  a prescriber,  a very  indirect  and  non-disruptive  influence  that 
sustains  the  learner’s  absorption  of  his  tasks.  The  classroom  must 
divest  itself  of  its  excessively  verbalistic  nature  and  become  a realis- 
tic referential  environment  within  which  learners  engage  in  real  tasks 
in  no  significant  sense  different  from  those  that  make  up  their  out -of - 
school  life.  ’’ 


The  learning  enviroiunent  must  be  designed  as  a d)niamic  system  or  educational 

* + 

enterprise  which  can  be  affected  and  changed  by  students  and  which  in  turn  affect 
and  change  the  students  in  a dialectic  dynamic  relationship.  Our  current  status 
of  technology  instruction  is  not  far  removed  from  the  concept  of  "giving  knowledge 
to  the  student  from  the  teacher". 


I ' 

* Woodruff,  Asahel  D. , "New  Concepts  in  Learning"  in  Proceeding  of  the  AIAA  30th 
Annual  Convention,  pp,  22-27,  American  Industrial  Arts  Association,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1968,  339pp. 
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Dwayiie  Huebner*  described  the  need  for  "redirection"  as  follows;  ^ 

I 

. man  is  a temporal  being  whose  existence  is  not  given  by  i* 

his  occupation  of  space,  but  by  his  participation  in  an  emerging 
universe.  One  form  of  m.an's  response  is  lus  understanding  of  him- 
self in  the  moment -of -vision  as  he  projects  his  own  possibility  for 
being  in  terms  of  the  having  been.  Man's  world  responds  by  witlihold- 
ing  or  giving,  yielding  or  resisting,  punishing  or  criticizing,  and 
supporting  or  negating.  This  is  the  dialectic,  leading  to  the  continual 
creation  and  recreation  of  man-in-the-world. 

The  responsibility  of  the  curriculum  person  is  to  design  and  criticize 
specialized  environments  which  embody  the  dialectical  relationship 
valued  in  a given  society  ....  These  environments  must  encourage 
the  moment -of-vision  when  the  past  and  the  future  are  the  horizons  of 
the  individual's  present  so  that  his  own  potential  for  being  is  grasped.  " 


Huebner  certainly  advocates  a "redirection"  for  curriculums  and  offers  a new 
dimension  for  thought  by  introducing  the  individual's  "horizons  of  the  past"  and 
"horizons  of  the  future, " Both  must  be  incorporated  into  the  curriculum  plan. 


The  Explosion  and  Continuous  Extrusion  of  Technology  and  Knowledge.  The 

volume  of  potential  knowledge  available  for  teaching  and  the  volume  of  experiences 

which  may  be  offered  are  ovejwhelming  to  curriculum  planners  who  use  traditional 

practices  and  procedures.  E.  A.  Reitan,  writing  in  the  July  1966  issue  of  the 

Jouraal  of  General  Education  stated  the  problem  as  follows: 

"The  major  consequences  of  the  knowledge  explosion  is  that  ....  the 
amount  of  knowledge  is  simply  too  great  for  any  kind  of  parameters  to 
be  established  for  students.  Rather  the  problem  of  modern  education  is 
to  bring  the  student  to  the  cutting  edge  of  his  subject  without  having  to 
redo  past  experience. " 


*Huebner,  EKvayne,  "Curriculum  as  Conce3!m  for  Man's  Temporality"  Theory  Into 
Practice:  TIP,  V6,  No.  4,  pp.  172-179,  Ohio  State  University,  October,  1967. 
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Joseph  F.  Kauffman’'*  chairing  the  Committee  on  Student  Life  in  Higher  Education 
reported  the  following: 

"The  committee  also  rejects  the  'body  of  knowledge'  tradition  of 
curriculum  building.  This,  in  part,  is  a consequence  of , the  remark- 
able growth  and  branching  of  knowledge,  the  proliferation  of  facts, 
fields,  and  modes  of  knowing  that  makes  'coverage  of  the  body'  a 
vain  goal.  Neither  any  presumed  shape  of  the  body  of  knowledge  nor 
any  current  disciplinary  categorization  should  be  an  indisputable 
curricular  command  for  all  students. " 


If  we  can  simulate  a landing  on  the  moon  (which  we  did)  so  realistically  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  have  the  experienced  instructors  first,  we  can  also  simulate  the 
industrial  enterprise  realistic  enough  for  trainees  to  land  in  industrial  and  tech- 
nical positions!  We  now  have  these  alternative  approaches  available  for  careful 
study  and  testing.  The  curriculum  must  be  "redirected"  until  it  is  computable 
with  the  creator  model  of  man. 


*Kauffman,  Joseph  F. , et  al,  "The  Student  in  Higher  Education"  Report  of  The 
Committee  on  Students  in  Higher  Education,  The  Hazen  Foundation,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  January  1968,  66  pp. 


THE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 
IN  THE  TWO-YEAR  COLLEGE!  i 
SALVAGE/  REDIRECTION/  OR  CUSTODY-*- 


DR.  GEORGE  PASS 


ACADEMIC  DEAN 
CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION 
FLORIDA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  AT  JACKSONVILLE 
JACKSONVILLE/  FLORIDA 


. -l-PRESENTATION  MADE.  AT  THE  . 63rD. ANNUAL  VOCATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION IN  BOSTON/  MASSACHUSETTS  ON  DECEMBER  9/  1969. 


AS  CURRICULUM  PLANNERS  AND  DEVELOPERS,  AND  AS  IN- 
DIVIDUALS WHO  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
SECONDARY  AND  POST-SECONDARY  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS,  IT 
IS  IMPERATIVE  THAT  WE  BE  COGNIZANT.  OF  A NUMBER  OF  ISSUES 
WHICH  CONFRONT  US.  I HESITATE  TO  MENTION  SOME  OF  THESE 
ISSUES  BECAUSE  IT  IS  ALMOST  REDUNDANT  TO  DO  SO.  NEVER- 
THELESS, IT  IS  MOST  IMPORTANT  THAT  WE  BASE  OUR  CURRICULUM 
ON  CERTAIN  FOUNDATIONS.  BRIEFLY,  LET  US  REVIEW  SOME 
NEEDS  OF  WHICH  WE  ARE  ALREADY  AWARE: 

1.  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  ED- 
UCATION TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 

' FARE  HAS  ALLUDED  TO  THE  FAILURE  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS  TO  EDUCATE 
TO  THE  LEVEL  OF  ADEQUATE  EMPLOYABILITY  NEARLY  25%  OF  THE 
YOUNG. MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHO  TURN  18  EACH  YEAR. 

2.  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ALSO  REMINDED  US 
THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  REQUIRING  A LIBERAL  ARTS 
COLLEGE  EDUCATION  IS  INCREASING  FAR  LESS  RAPIDLY  THAN 
THE  NUMBER  REQUIRING  A TECHNICAL  SKILL.  IT  HAS  BEEN 
STATED  THAT  IN  THE  1980's,  FEWER  THAN  20%  OF  OUR  JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES  WILL  REQUIRE  A FOUR  YEAR  COLLEGE  DEGREE. ^ 

3.  WE  HAVE  BEEN  TOLD  THAT  ONLY  1 OF  5 HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATES  OF  TODAY  WILL  REMAIN  IN  COLLEGE  TO  RECEIVE  A 
COLLEGE  DEGREE.  WE  MIGHT  ASK  OURSELVES  TWO  BASIC  QUES- 
TIONS; 

A.  WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  THE  OTHER  FOUR? 

B.  OF  THE  20%  WHO  CONTINUE,  HOW  MANY  ACTUALLY  NEED 


1 


2 


OR  DESIRE  THE  TRADITIONAL  LIBERAL  ARTS,  THEORETI- 
CAL TYPE  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE? 

MOREOVER,  WE  KNOW  THAT  ONLY  ONE  OF  THREE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
GRADUATES  ACTUALLY  TRANSFER  TO  FOUR  YEAR  COLLEGES  AND  UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

i 

4.  NO  ONE  NEED  REFRESH  YOUR  MEMORY  ON  THE  VIOLENCE 
THAT  RACKS  OUR  CITIES.  PERHAPS,  CURRENT  VIOLENCE  AND  CUR- 
RENT UNREST  HAVE  DEEP  ROOTS  IN  INADEQUATE  EDUCATION  WHICH 
LEADS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  LIMITED  OPPORTUNITIES.  ANGER 
AND  FRUSTRATION  ARE  BEING  EXPRESSED  AND  DEMONSTRATED  BY 
INDIVIDUALS  WHO  HAVE  DEPARTED  FROM  OUR  SCHOOLS  WITHOUT 
THE  SKILLS  AND/oR  ATTITUDES  EMPLOYERS  REQUIRE.  RECENTLY, 


A FEATURE  ARTICLE  IN  THE 


ON  THE  FLORIDA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION'S  EDUCATIONAL  PPxOGRAM  POINTED 

OUT  THAT  OF  MORE  THAN  6,600  PEOPLE  CONFINED  AT  RAIFORD 

« 

STATE 'prison  DURING  1966-68  HAD  NOT  COMPLETED  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AND  HOZ  HAD  NOT  EVEN  REACHED  THE  NINTH  GRADE. 2 

5.  WE  COULD  CONTINUE  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  EXAMPLES 
OF  NEEDS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  FURNISHED  BY  SOCIOLOGISTS,  PSY- ' 
CHOLOGISTS,  FELLOW  EDUCATORS,  THE  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU 
OF  LABOR,  INSTITUTIONS  IN  OUR  SOCIETY,  AND  OTHERS  TOO 
NUMEROUS  TO  MENTION,  Bill  ^ SEI  IH£  POINT. 

AS  THE  AFOREMENTIONED  NEEDS  ARE  REVIEWED,  WE  REALIZE 


THAT  WE  ARE  FACED  WITH  A MONUMENTAL  TASK: 


RELEVANCE  OUR 


BY-WORD  I I SUBMIT  TO  YOU  THE  IDEA  THAT  THE  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT OF  THIS  TASK  AND  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THESE  GOALS  WILL 
REQUIRE  SALVAGING,  REDIRECTING,  AND  SOME  CUSTODY.  THOSE 


\ 
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OF  US  IN  JUNIOR  COLLESES  MUST  BE  INCREASINGLY  AWARE  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  FACTORS  WHICH  ARE  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  RELATED 
TO  BUILDING  AND  MAINTAINING  A CURRICULUM  FOR  OUR  STUDENTS! 

1.  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM  IN  OUR  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
MUST  BE  SITUATED  IN  AN  ORGANIZATIONAL  AND  FINANCIAL  FRAME- 

j 

WORK  WHICH  WILL  ALLOW  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  TO 
HAVE  THE  LEADERSHIP  AND  RECOGNITION  IT  SO  RIGHTFULLY  DE- 
SERVES. ASK  yourself:  what  position  does  the  director 

OR  DEAN  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  OR  CAREER  EDUCATION  HOLD 
IN  YOUR  INSTITUTION?  LOOK  AT  YOUR  BUDGET  FOR  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

2.  IN  ACTUALITY/  WE  ARE  SAYING  THAT  WE  MUST  PROJECT 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.  WE  HAVE  AN  IMAGE  TO 

^ j 

BUILD.  THE  IDEA  AMONG  PARENTS  THAT  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  j 

EDUCATION  IS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF  SOMEONE  ELSE  MUST  BE 
DISPELLED.  YOU  AND  I KNOW  THAT  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  IS  WONDERFUL!  NOW  WE  NEED  TO  TELL  PARENTS/ 

INDUSTRIAL  LEADERS/  STUDENTS/  FELLOW  CITIZENS/  AND  EDUCA- 
TORS . 

3.  WE  MUST  FACE  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  COMMUNICATING  WITH 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND  WITH  SENIOR  INSTITUTIONS.  WE  SHOULD 
INSIST/  IF  NOT  DEMAND/  THAT  SENIOR  INSTITUTIONS  BUILD  ON  TO 
OUR  TWO  YEAR  PROGRAMS  WHEN  FOUR  YEAR  DEGREES  ARE  NEEDED 

IN  NURSING/  LAW  ENFORCEMENT/  DATA  PROCESSING/  AND  ENGINEER- 
ING TECHNOLOGIES. 

4.  WE  SHOULD  CONSTANTLY  EVALUATE  THE  EFFECTIVENESS 

OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES.  I 

5.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SURVEYS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  OVER- 

1 

* 

. * 1 
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I 
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LOOKED.  WE  SHOULD  TAKE  THE  TIME  TO  SURVEY  THE  NEEDS  OF 
OUR  COMMUNITY  AND  THE  DESIRES  OF  THE  STUDENTS  IN  THE  COMMU- 
NITY. CARRI6AN  AT  THE  FLORIDA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  AT  JACKSON- 
VILLE PROVIDED  OUR  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  WITH  VALUABLE  INFORMATION 
IN  A RECENT  SURVEY  OF  STUDENTS  IN  DUVAL  AND  NASSAU  COUNTIES. 

THIS  SURVEY  RECEIVED  SOME  16,000  RESPONSES  FROM  TENTH, 

ELEVENTH,  AND  TWELTH  GRADERS.^  A MEASURE  OF  YOUR  CURRICULUM 
IS  THE  AMOUNT  OF  INPUT  YOU  ARE  RECEIVING. 

6.  WE  CANNOT  OVEREMPHASIZE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CONTINUING 
TO  STRIVE  TO  CONSTRUCT  A COMPREHENSIVE  CURRICULUM.  WE  FEEL 
THAT  THE  FOLLOWING  EXAMPLE  IS  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  A COMPRE- 
HENSIVE JUNIOR  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM. 


DEPARTMENT 

CENTERS 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

STAFF 

CUSSES 

CLASS 

ENROLL. 

1.  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 

41 

109 

117 

1587 

2.  H.  S.  COMPLETION  AND 
EQUIVALENCY 

16 

62 

128 

3364 

3.  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

18 

73 

75 

1241 

4.  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

14 

40 

45 

925 

7117 


1. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

10 

63 

63 

1116 

2. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

20 

37 

56 

1067 

3. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

1 

4 

4 

120 

4. 

VOCATIONAL  BUSINESS  ED- 
UCATION 

6 

17 

42 

708 

5. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

1 

2 

2 

27 

6. 

MOTA  EDUC  ATION 

1 

17 

17 

J64 

3492 

[ 

I 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 

cuss 

DEPARTMENT 

CENTERS 

STAFF 

CUSSES 

ENROLL 

UNIVERSITY  PARALLEL 

3 

141 

300 

6000 

GRAND  TOTAL  16/609^ 

WHEN  YOU  CONSIDER  SALVAGING/  REDIRECTING/  OR  CUSTODY/  IT 
SEEMS -THAT  THE  DEGREE  OF  COMPREHENSIVENESS  SHOULD  BE  FORE- 
MOST IN  YOUR  THINKING  AND  EVALUATION. 

7.  THE  DEGREE  OF  FLEXIBILITY  IS  A MEASURE  WHICH 

I 

SHOULD  BE  USED  IN  JUDGING  THE  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  CURRI- 
CULUM IN  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE.  TWO  OF  THE  GREATEST  CURRI- 
CULUM CHALLENGES  IN  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  ARE  DIVERSITY  AND 
BALANCE.  WE  MUST  BE  SENSITIVE  TO  REAL  NEEDS  AND  PLANNING/ 
WHICH  TAXES  OUR  CREATIVITY  AND  IMAGINATION. 

8.  OF  COURSE/  IT  IS  RECOGNIZED  THAT  THE  URGENT  NEED 
IN  OUR  SOCIETY  IS  FOR  MILLIONS  OF  WELL-INFORMED  AND  WELL- 
TRAINED  CITIZENS.  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BUILDING  A GENERAL  ED- 
UCATION PROGRAM  FOR  ALL  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  IS  ONE  OF 
THE  MOST  DIFFICULT  PROBLEMS  THAT  CURRICULUM  MAKERS  FACE. 
NORMAN  HARRIS  HAS  ALREADY  TOLD  US  THAT  THE  DAY  HAS  LONG 
SINCE  PASSED  WHEN  S%  OF  AMERICANS  DEALT  WITH  IDEAS  AND 
THE  OTHER  95%  WORKED.  MORE  THAN  ONE-HALF  OF  OUR  PRESENT 
DAY  LABOR  FORCE  WORKS  AT  JOBS  WHOSE  INTELLECTUAL  CONTENT 
DEMANDS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  WHICH  CAN  BEST  BE  OFFERED 
IN  COLLEGES.^ 

9.  IN  SUMMARY/  I WOULD  REITERATE  AND  RE-EMPHASIZE 
SEVERAL  POINTS  WHICH  SEEM  TO  BE  ESSENTIAL  INGREDIENTS  IN 
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OUR  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL  CURRICULUM.  I 
WOULD  SUGGEST  THAT  YOU  WEIGH  THESE  IN  TERMS  OF  SALVAGING, 
REDIRECTING,  OR  GIVING  CUSTODY  TO  THE  CURRICULUM  IN  YOUR 
COLLEGE. 

1.  THE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  CURRICULUM  MUST  HAVE  STATURE. 

2.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADEQUATE  FINANCE  ARE  ESSENTIAL. 

3.  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  TEACHERS  MUST  BE  COMMITTED. 

4.  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  MUST  BE  PROJECTED 
AND  PROMOTED. 

5.  THE  CURRICULUM  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
MUST  RECEIVE  CONTINUOUS  INPUT  FROM  SOCIETY. 

. 6.  THE  CURRICULUM  MUST  HAVE  A FOUNDATION  OF  RESEARCH 
f AND  COMMUNITY  SUPPORT. 

7.  THE  DEGREE  OF  COMPREHENSIVENESS  IS  NOT  TO  BE  OVER- 

1,,  LOOKED. 

A' 

f 8.  FLEXIBILITY  IS  A MUST. 

-'^^'9.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  SHOULD  BE  EMPHASIZED. 

lO.  RELEVANCE  MUST  BE  OUR  BY-WORD.  TO  APPLY  THE 
' TECHNIQUES  AND  METHODS  OF  YESTERYEAR  TO  THE 

CHALLENGES  AND  CHANGES  OF  TOMORROW. WILL  RENDER 
US  AS  ANTIQUATED  AS  A MODEL  T FORD! 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  describe  experience  in  operating 
a work-study  program  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
and  to  indicate  the  need  for 
continuance  of  this  program  under 
the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968, 


Presentation  made  at  the  63d  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
on  December  6^  1969, 


DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


THE  VrOPJC-STUDY  PR0(2lAM  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

The  School  District  of  Philadelphia  has  sponsored  tvTO  federally  fimded 
Work-Study  Programs.  In  January  1965  had  begun  a study  of  the  Vlork-^tudy 
Program  as  described  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963*  The  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  idiich  has  been  operating  a variety  of  work  programs  in  the 
Philadelphia  public  schools  for  many  years,  developed  several  T'fork-Study  pro- 
posals in  anticipation  of  the  availability  of  federal  funds.  There  -was  however, 
considerable  delay  before  actual  funds  on  the  state  level  v/ere  available* 

Operation  of  our  first  Work-Study  Prograra  began  on  November  1,  1965  and 
teimnated  on  June  20,  1966.  At  this  time,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
vrtis  also  operating  a Work-Training  Prograia  entitled  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964*  This  program  employed  2,000  youth, 
l6  to  20  years  jf  age.  P/hile  there  was  obvious  overlapping  in  general  purpose 
of  the  two  programs,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  ’Work-Study  Program  was 
that  it  was  designed  to  provide  part-time  employment  only  for  youth  \iho  are  full 
time  students  in  a vocational  program.  ’ This  also  provided  opportunities  for  15 


year  old  students  which  the  NYC  Program  did  not  do* 
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Responsibility  for  administration  of  the  Work-Study  Program  was  placed  in 
a project  director  directly  responsible  to  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education* 

The  Philadelphia  Program  developed  the  following  procedures: 

FUBHCITY  m RECRUITHSKT! 

A brief  digest  of  the  guidelines  of  the  program  and  suggestions  for  making 
It  known  to  students  in  their  schools  vras  sent  to  high  school  administrators  and 
guidance  counselors*  The  latter  were  responsible  for  taking  applications  from 
students^  determining  eligibility  and  making  recommendations  re  job  assignments* 

Job  assignments  where  possible  were  made  so  that  work  should  relate  to  a student *s 
educational  program  and  should  provide  maximum  utilization  of  vocational  competencies 
and  interests.  Those  schools  located  in  designated  poverty  areas  and  which  had  a 
prevalence  of  students  who  were  potential  drop  outs  due  to  financial  conditions 
were  given  priority ^in  enrolling  students  in  the  program* 

JOB  DEVELOPMS^rr  m 

A staff  of  eight  work-coordinators  was  hired  for  the  program  to  work  with 
600  youth.  Work-coordinators  had  responsibility  for  development  of  worth-while 
job  sites,  job  placement,  visiting  work-sites  and  providing  enrollees  in  the 
program  with  individual  and  group  guidance  re  job  orientation,  vocational 
guidance  and  personal  adjustment*  Job  sites  were  located  in  and  on  school 

L 


facilities* 


Job  classifications  were  biiilding  riaintenance  aides^  clerical  aides^  cafeteria 


aides,  health  aides,  child  care  aides,  stock  and  inventory’  aides#  Jobs  were 
developed  in  consultation  with  the  principal  and  his  school  staff* 

DESCRimoN  OF  JOB  CUSSIFICATIONS; 

Building  Maintenance  Aides  were  assigned  to  the  building  custodial  engineer# 
Work  performed  consisted  of  sweeping,  cleaning,  waxing  floors,  vjashing  woodwork, 
repair  of  classroom  furniture,  painting  of  storage  rooms,  scraping  and  patch 
painting  rusted  areas  of  iron  fences  on  athletic  fields,  cutting  grass,  weeding 
and  performing  landscape  activities  vrfiich  enhance  the  appearance  of  the  school 
and  community*  In  one  high  school,  Ben  Franklin  High,  a group  of  15  Work-Study 
Aides  sanded  and  shellacked  over  500  student  chairs* 

Clerical  Aides  worked  as  swithchboard  operators,  filing  clerks,  typists, 
mimeogiraph  and  ditto  machine  operators  and  telephone  receptionists.  They  vrere 
assigned  to  the  head  secretary  in  school  offices  and  administrative  offices* 

Child  Care  Aides  were  assigned  to  Child  Care  Centers  and  Get  Set  Centers 
operated  by  the  School  District  of  Philadelphia#  These  centers  served  as 
excellent  job  sources  because  they  were  open  until  five  in  the  afternoon  and 
were  located  within  school  buildings.  Child  care  aides  assisted  teachers  with 


helping  dress,  feed  and  supervise  younger  children* 
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Cafeteria  Aides  were  assigned  to  the  dietician  in  school  cafeterias*  These 
aides  assisted  in  cleaning  utensils, . checking  and  storing  of  food  supplies 
received,  serving  food  at  the  limch  coimters  and  the  preparation  of  salads  and 
sandwiches* 

Nurses  Aides  vrere  assigned  to  the  school  nurse,  A few  months  later,  five 
community  hospitals  were  added  to  the  program  as  host  agencies  who  provided  us 
with  excellent  job  experiences  for  one  himdred  youth.  Each  of  these  hospitals 
was  within  walking  distance  of  a neighborhood  high  school  enabling  the  student 
to  get  to  his  job  ^idthin  minutes  after  school  dismissal*  Some  students  worked 
Friday  evening  and  Saturday*  Nurses  aides  in  the  schools  acted  as  receptionists, 
made  beds,  were  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  infirmary#  In  hospitals, 
they  were  assigned  to  the  floor  nurse*  The  community  hospitals  also  utilized 
cafeteria  aides  vrfio  transported  patient  food  trays  to  the  various  floors  at 
meal  times* 

Stock  and  Inventory  Aides  were  assigned  to  the  stock  clerk  in  the  school* 
They  maintained  records  of  supplies  received  and  distributed.  They  were  respon- 
sible  for  completing  teacher  requests  for  supplies  and  proper  distribution  to 
classroom  teachers,  A group  of  twenty  vrorked  at  the  School  District  Warehouse 


performing  the  same  duties* 
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SUPSRVISIOK  AMD  GUIDAKCE; 

The  students  in  the  Work-Study  Program  were  under  the  direct  supervision 

of  the  staff  person  vrho  had  made  a request  for  an  aide*  This  was  usually  the 

teacher,  dietician,  bulling  custodian,  school  secretary,  etc.  An  evaluation 

of  the  aide  on  the  job  was  obtained  every  month  from  his  work-station  supervisor* 

This  evaluation  dealt  with  the  following  items:  regularity  of  attendance, 

promptness  in  getting  to  work,  personal  appearance,  initiative,  ability  to  learn, 

quality  of  work,  attitude  toward  job,  cooperation  with  supervisors  and  fellow 

workers*  Individual  conferences  ivere  held  by  Work-Stuc^  Coordinators  with  bbrk- 

Study  Aides  to  review  these  evaluations, .noting  strengths  and  iiraaknesses  and 

suggesting  wsys  of  improving  in  those  areas  needing  iraprovement* 

* 

In  addition  the  Work-Study  Coordinator  reviev;ed  each  student’s  progress 
report  (report  card)  and  arranged  for  individual  conferences  vri.th  those  students 
idiose  progress  reports  indicated  the  need  for  help.  Referrals  were  often  made 
to  school  resource  people  for  supportive  services  - the  school  guidance  counselor, 
the  home  and  school  visitor,  the  tutoring  services  in  the  school* 
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SCH5DUIE  OF  WORK  m WAGES 

Students  worked  a maximum  of  ten  hours  a week  Tvhen  school  ivas  in  session. 
Rate  of  pay  was  $1*25  an  hour.  Students  worked  before  and  after  school.  Roster 
adjustments  were  not  permitted  and  the  students*  regular  educational  program  had 
to  be  maintained, 

STATISTICS 

During  the  operation  of  this  program  from  November  1,  1965  to  June  20,  1966 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  youth  participated  in  the  program.  Of  this  number 
four  hundred  and  ten  were  girls  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  were  boys.  The 
job  orders  for  girls  for  clerical  tasks  exceeded  all  our  expectations  and  coTild 
not  all  be  filled.  A breakdom  of  the  number  of  youth  in  each  job  classification 
Indicated  the  following: 


Building  Maintenance 

205 

Clerical 

217 

Child  Care 

S6 

Nurses  Aides 

118 

Stock  and  Inventory 

59 

Cafeteria 

, S9 

774 
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In  some  categories  such  as  clerical  aides  and  cafeteria  aidesj  job  assignments 
Included  boys  as  well  as  girls*  In  two  all-boys  high  schools  inost  of  the  clerical 
aides  were  boys  in  attendance  at  these  schools  vdio  were  enrolled  in  the  Business 
Education  curriculum* 

. A total  of  7^  different  iTOrk-sites  provided  work-stations  for  the  youth 
employed*  Enrollee  earnings  totaled  $174#555*00*  The  total  cost  of  the  program 
was  $220,400.00,  This  first  program  involved  no  cost  to  the  School  District  of 
Philadelphia*  The  program  was  100^  reimbursable*  This  was  achieved  through  the 
fine  cooperation  of  Dr*  Struck,  our  State  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocationalj 
Technical  and  Continuing  Education.  All  budgetaiy  items  not  allovfed  under  the 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  V/ork-Study  Program  were  funded  by  the  Common- 

* 

wealth  of  Pennsylvania  through  an  ancillaiy  pilot  project,  tinder  this  ancillaiy 
pilot  project  the  following  budgetaiy  items  were  fundedi  25^  of  v:ages  earned  by 
the  students,  sponsor *s  cost  of  students*  F*I.C*A*  and  Workmen* s Compensation, 
total  cost  of  staff  wages  and  sponsor *s  cost  of  staff  benefits,  all  other 
operating  costs*  lindsr  this  arrangement  the  School  District  agreed  to  keep 
operating  and  staff  costs  at  a reasonable  and  appropriate  level. 


ACHIEVH-EMTS 


The  program  produced  several  noteworthy  achievements.  A survey  questionnaire 
completed  by  students  at  the  end  of  the  program  revealed  that  as  a result  of  the 
program  187  students  had  corrected  dental  caries  and  27  had  obtained  eyeglasses 
to  correct  vision.  These  physical  defects  were  revealed  as  a result  of  the 
physical  examination  given  to  each  VIork-Study  aide  as  required  by  state  law  in 
oHer  to  obtain  their  working  certificate.  VJhere  a physical  defect  was  found 
to  exists  the  student  is  given  a working  certificate  but  must  have  the  defect 
corrected  within  thirty  days  or  the  work  certificate  is  withdrawn.  Thus  to  keep 
his  job,  physical  defects  had  to  be  corrected.  Ifery  students  reported  that  the 
work  experience  had  resulted  in  providing  them  with  new  learning  experiences 
and  skills.  Some  of  these  expeiiences  were  operating  office  machines,  how  to 
operate  a switchboard,  recording  telephone  messages  and  cutting  a mimeograph 

o 

etencil.  One  girl  wrote,  "Even  though  I knew  how  to  type  well,  I gained 
experience  typing  special  requisitions  vdiich  were  complicated.  I had  never  done 
this  before."  Seventeen  students  vho  had  worked  at  community  hospitals  dtiring 
the  program  were  hired  by:  the  hospitals  for  summer  employment.  Reports  from 
school  personnel,  teachers  and  gxddance  counselors,  indicated  that  many  students 
evidenced  increased  motivation  towards  school  work. 
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Most  students  in  their  questionnaire  indicated  that  their  earnings  had  been  used 
mainly  to  buy  clothingj  and  to  pay  for  school  transportation  and  lunches* 

In  one  community  hospital^  St*  Lukes  Childrens  Hospitalj  the  program  had  a 
direct  effect  on  that  agenoy*s  cafeteria  \torkers*  Cafeteria  vrorkers  in  the 
hospital  were  receiving  $1*15  an  hour*  Their  wage  rate  was  raised  to  $1*25  &n 
hour  as  soon  as  our  hbrk-Study  aides  began  working  at  the  hospital*  Mention 
must  be  made  of  the  low  rate  of  drop  outs  from  the  program*  A total  of  B2 
students  were  dropped  from  the  prograirij  vdiich  represents  about  11^*  Reasons 
for  these  drop  outs  were:  lack  of  progress  or  interest  - 37 » obtained  other 

employment  - 16,  care  of  family  - 10,  illness  - 7j  pregnancy  - 6,  misconduct  - 6* 
The  program's  holding  povrer  was  evaluated  as  very  good  when  one  considers  that 
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68^  of  the  young  workers  indicated  in  their  questionnaire  that  this  xvas  their 
first  paid  work  experience. 

OPERATING  PROBLEMS 

We  had  to  face  up  to  several  problems  that  arose  as  the  program  developed* 
One  was  the  role  of  the  Vlbrk-Station  Supervisor,  the  person  to  whom  the  student 

’4 

was  assigned*  Vfe  had  provided  Work-Station  Supervisors  vdth  printed  matter 
explaining  the  purpose  and  goals  of  the  program,  a list  of  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  proceed  with  the  young  workers  and  a description  of  the  Work-Station  Super- 


visor's responsibilities* 


* • 
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Probleras  with  V^ork-Station  Supervisors  consisted  nainly  of  their  expecting  too 
much  of  the  VJbrk-Studj*  aide,  or  displaying  paternalism  and  settling  for  too 
little.  Other  supervisors  utilized  aides  for  routine  simple  tasks  and  provided 
little  opportunity  for  sld.ll  development.  This  v;as  particularly  true  of  assign- 
ments given  to  Building  Maintenance  Aides.  Vfe  found  that  there  was  a constant 
need  for  our  staff  to  visit  work-sites  and  provide  suggestions  concerning  mean- 
ingful tasks.  I>fost  V/brk-Station  Supervisors  were  most  cooperative.  In  a fevr 
Instances  ive  had  to  vdthdraw  the  student  and  reassign  him  elsewhere.  It  is  our 
conviction  that  the  VJbrk-Station  Supervisor  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  program. 
Scheduling  of  work  hours  was  a problem  at  first,  particularly  for  those 
students  enrolled 'in  our  three  Technical  High  Schools.  These  schools  do  not 
dismiss  classes  until  3sl5*  This  problem  was  resolved  vdth  the  acquisition  of 
work-sites  in  coTamunity  hospitals,  vdiere  students  worked  on  Friday  evenings  and 
Saturdays. 

Within  a short  time  it  became  e'vident  that  we  v/ere  understaffed.  A staff 
of  eight  coordinators  was  not  adequate  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  774  students 
and  maintain  a quality  program.  This  represented  a ratio  o,-^  90  - 95  students 
for  each  coordinator.  We  would  have  preferred  a ratio  of  40  - 45  students  per 
coordinator.  Our  staff did  a heroic  job  despite  this  situation. 

L _ 


Another  problem  that  became  apparent  vias  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 


requirement  that  a student  may  not  earn  more  than  $350*00  during  an  academic 

year.  This  requirement  could  not  be  maintained  during  the  regular  10  month 

school  year^  and  vould  necessitate  an  eight  month  program* 

There  were  also  repeated  requests  from  Tfork-^tation  Supervisors  to  increase 

the  maximum  hours  students  were  permitted  to  work  each  week  from  ten  to  fifteen. 

This  request  could  not  be  granted  due  to  the  limitation  of  earnings  for  the 

academic  year  which  had  to  be  observed. 

Our  second  experience  lath  a Work-Study  Program  took  place  during  the  summer 

of  1968.  The  absence  of  a program  in  the  interim  bettveen  June  30,  1966  and  June 

24,  1968  occured  because  federal  funds  were  not  available  for  a Work-Study 

* 

Program  until  the  summer  of  1968. 

The  Work-Stuc^  Program  for  the  summer  of  1968  embodied  several  new  features, 

the  result  of  what  we  had  learned  from  our  first  experience.  The  summer  program 

operated  from  June  24,  1968  through  August  16,  1968  for  8 weeks.  Students  worked 

a maximum  of  30  hours  a week,  the  rate  of  pay  was  $1.25  an  hour.  All  work-sites 

* 

were  at  Get-Set  Centers,  operated  by  the  School  District  of  Philadelphia,  This 
helped  to  reduce  the  number  of  work-sites.  As  a result  we  were  able  to  arrange 
for  an  orientation  session  the  first  morning  of  the  program  with  all  V/6rk- 


Station  Supervisors* 
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Another  new  feature  was  that  it  was  restricted  almost  entirely  to  students 
>riio  were  fifteen  years  old*  These  students  were  in  the  9th  grade  in  junior 
high  school  idio  had  elected  a vocational  curriculum  for  the  tenth  grade  in  a 
comprehensive  high  school  or  technical  school.  This  decision  to  restrict  the 
program  almost  entirely  to  fifteen  year  old  students  was  arrived  at  by  the 
Superintendent  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  An  attempt  to  deal  with  the  serious  drop  out  problem  idiich  occurs  maitily 

■j* 

in  tenth  grade.  It  was  our  hope  to  continue  these  boys  and  girls  in  a 
Work-Study  ftrogram  through  the  10th  grade#  . 

(2)  The  fact  that  surveys  released  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Employment  Service  clearly  indicated  that  this  age  group  would 
find  it  most  difficult  to  obtain  any  employn^nt  opportunities  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area.  A survey  we  conducted  at  the  end  of  the  program  indicated 
that  B6%  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  program  stated  this  r;as  their 
first  paid  ;7Drk  experience.  Despite  the  inexperience  of  these  young 
workers,  V/ork-Station  Supervisors  reported  satisfaction  with  the  willing- 
ness to  work  and  learn,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  performed# 

Our  staff  attributed  this  to  our  orientation  sessions  at  the  beginning  of  the 

program  ivith  both  students  and  Work-Station  Supervisors.  In  addition,  the 

1 

students  were  given  considerable  supportive  help  by  our  staff# 


22. 


A built-in  featxire  of  the  summer  program  was  a vreekly  group  guidance  session  of 
one  hour  a week.  This  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  young  worker  to  discuss 
problems  and  concerns  re  his  ^ob  situation,  and  to  obtain  valuable  information 
concerning  the  world  of  work*  At  these  sessions,  the  first  pay  check  Vfas 
thoroughly  discussed,  the  meaning  of  take  home  pay,  the  various  check  deductions, 
the  need  for  budgeting  money  earned,  the  qualities  of  a good  worker,  vocational 
opportunities  available  to  the  high  school  gradv  tte*  Almost  a third  of  the 
students  opened  savings  accounts  and  banked  some  money  each  pay  day  so  that  they 
would  have  some  financial  resoxirce  available  for  their  tenth  grade  school  year* 
Since  our  first  experience  \d.th  this  program  had  indicated  that  we  were 

t H 

understaffed  v/e  operated  this  summer  program  with  a staff  of  twelve  work- 

* 

coordinators  servicing  522  youth  in  the  program*  Each  staff  member  was  respon- 
sible for  a group  of  40  - 45  students.  This  was  found  to  be  most  effective* 
Unlike  the  first  program,  this  one  was  not  100^  reimbursable*  During  the 
summer  of  196S,  522  students  earned  $115,735*00.  Seventy-five  percent  of  th'' 
total  wages  earned  by  the  students  v;as  reimbursed  to  the  Philadelphia  School 


-J 


District. 


The  total  cost  to  the  School  District  was: 


Students*  Earnings  (25^) 


Enqployer's  Cost  of  Students* 
Benefits 


28, 934*00 

2,778.00 

12.940*00 

44,652.00 


Total  cost  of  the  Prograa  was  $131,453*00  of  vdiich  $86,801  was  reimbursed  to 
the  School  District* 

We  had  looked  forward  to  continuing  with  a Work-Study  Program  during  the 
school  year  September  1968  through  June  1969.  However,  no  Federal  funds  were 
available  for  VIork-Study  Programs  for  that  school  year. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  present  situation  regarding  Vfork-Study 
Programs.  On  October  16,  1968  the  90th  Congress  passed  the  “Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968'*.  Under  this  act  $35,000,000  was  appropriated  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1969  and  June  30,  1970.  However,  these 
appropriations  were  deleted  from  administration  budget  recommendations  and  no 
appropriations  have  as  yet  been  made  by  Congress. 


» * 
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The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  amended  many  provisions  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963*  However,  for  the  most  part  the  provisions 
pertaining  to  the  Vtork-Study  Program  remained  the  same*  There  were  two  changes* 
The  first  change  defined  specifically  that  the  limitation  on  student  earnings 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  for  any  academic  year.  The  second  change 
increased  the  Federal  reimbursement  for  student  wages  earned  from  75^  to  80^* 
There  have  been  developments  recently  that  may  offer  some  hope.  On 
September  6,  1969^  I received  a comxmication  from  our  State  Department  of 
Education  urging  me  and  my  staff  to  telegraph  our  Senators  immediately*  House 
Bill  H.  R*  13111  had  just  passed  authorizing  appropriations  of  $10,000,000  for 
Work-Study  Programs  nationally.  This  bill  was  then  referred . to  the  Senate  Appro- 

* i 

priation  Sub-Committee  for  final  passage.  It  is  still  there  and  has  not  as  yet 
been  brought  out  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a 
vote*  I am  aware  that  the  position  of  the  A*  V.  A.  is  fully  behind  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  but  support  from  each  of  you  in  this  audience  is  needed  to  make 
continuance  of  the  Work-Study  Program  a reality* 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
DIVISIOH  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


A BRIEF  DIGEST  AfH)  GUIDEUMES  OF  THE  t-;CRK«-STUDY  PROGRAM 
UMDHa~TH£  VOCATIOrAL  SDUCATION  ACT  OF  1963  (P«  L.  88-210)^pj\RT  H 
AMD  TH5  »VOCATIOMAL  EDUCATIOM  .UBMDMEHTS  OF  1968» 


Each  St.udent  in  a Vtork*Study  Program  >5ist  Be: 

Enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  in  an  approved  vocational  education  program  designed 
to  fit  students  for  gainful  employment  as  skilled  or  semi-skilled  workers  or  technicians 
(but  not  in  professional  occupations  or  others  requiring  a baccalaureate  or  higher  degree.) 

In  need  of  earnings  from  eoployaent  under  the  program  to  start  or  continue  his  vocational 
education* 

At  least  15  years  old  but  less  than  21  at  the  beginning  of  employment  under  the  program* 

In  the  opinion  of  school  authorities,  capable  of  maintaining  good  standing  in  school 
fdiile  employed* 

limitations  on  Hours  and  Compensation 

A student  may  not  work  more  than  15  hours  a iiieek  idiile  classes  are  in  session* 
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The  local  educational  agency  cannot  pay  the  student  more  than  $45*00  a month  or  $350,00 
an  academic  year* 

There  are  special  maxiraums  of  $60,00  a month  and  $500,00  an  academic  year  for  a student 
living  beyond  a "reasonable  commuting  distance"  from  his  school. 

These  restrictions  appi^  only  during  the  normal  academic  year, 

Considerations  in  Selecting  Work  Assignments 
Responsible  supervision  should  be  available. 

The  work  situation  should  be  consistent  with  employment  regulations  affecting  minors. 

Work  must  not  eli.mi.nate  or  replace  any  other  employee* 

Mhere  possible,  work  should  relate  to  a student*s  educational  program  and  should 
provide  maximum  utilization  of  his  vocational  competencies  and  interests*  However, 
ttiis  is  not  a work-training  program,  per  se.  Hence  it  is  not  essential  to  the  program 
that  work  be  in  the  occupation  for  which  the  student  is  training* 

Work  will  typically  be  at  the  aide  or  assistant  level. 

Operating  Arrangements: 

In  each  state,  Lhe  programs  will  be  under  the  direction  of  a state  board  for  vocational 
education* 

Work  will  be  performed  pursuant  to  a written  agreement  between  the  local  educational 
agency  and  the  participating  public  agenpy  or  institution. 

In  all  cases,  the  written  agreement  will  state  that  the  students  working  in  a Federal 
establishment  are  not  Federal  ecqployees  for  any  purpose* 

The  local  educational  agency  vjill  ordinarily  arrange  for  any  work  permits  that  may  be 
required  under  local  or  state  law* 

Reimbursement  and  Costs  to  the  Sponsor 

Under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1963  the  Federal  reimbursement  is 
raised  to  8Q^  from  the  previous  751^  as  stated  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 » 
Section  13,  part  (3),  The  Sponsor  will  be  reimbursed  solely  for  80^  of  the  wages  earned 
by  students  employed  in  the  program*  This  means  that  the  Sponsor  must  contribute  in 
actual  dollars  20^  of  the  wages  earned  by  students  employed  in  the  program*  In  addition, 
costs  for  . staff  wages,  employer*s  share  for  students*  F,I*C*A.,  all  staff  benefits  and 
operating  costs  are  paid  for  through  local  effort* 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PHILAD3LPHIA 
DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
WORK-STUDY  PROGRAII  NOVEiIBER  1965 

■ A BRIEF  DIGEST  AND  GUIDSUNES  OF  THE  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

Source  t Established  by  Congress  under  the  Vocational  Act  of  19^3  (Public  Law 
8&-210).  It  is  administered  through  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Commonv.'ealth 
of  Pennsylvania, 

Purpose:  To  provide  financial  aid  through  a paid  -work  experience  for  youth  enrolled 

in  full  time  approved  vocational  prograins,  from  lovr  income  families  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  stay  in  school  and  complete  their  vocational  education  program.  To 
develop  viholesome  attitudes  toward  work,  good  work  habits  and  strengthen  skills 
that  ;idll  increase  the  students*  employability. 

Referral  Procedure?  Any  member  of  the  school  staff  or  community  may  recommend 
students  for  the  program  to  the  school  counselor.  The  student  may  voluntarily 
apply  himself  to  the  school  counselor. 

Eligibi3ity;  Each  student  in  a Work-Study  Program  must  be: 

1,  Enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  in  a Phi la.  Public  School  Vocational 
Education  Program  designed  to  fit  students  for  gainful  employment  but  not  in 
professional  occupations  or  others  requiring  a baccalaureate  or  hi^er  degree, 

2,  At  least  ^ years  old,  but  less  than  21,  at  the  beginning  of  employment  under 
the  program. 

3«  In  need  of  earnings  from  employment  under  the  program  to  start  or  continue 
his  vocational  education. 

Verification  of  Family  Inco.:.e:  All  youth  enrolled  in  the  prograta  must  have  their 

parents  or  guardians  fill  out  an  income  questionnaire  forr.i  to  determine  eligibility, 
A parent  must  come  to  school  to  certify  that  the  income  data  stated  on  the  income 
questionnaire  form  is  correct.  The  interviewer  should  record  on  the  form  sufficient 
inforniation  obtained  from  the  parent  that  would  indicate  that  the  income  stated 
appears  reasonably  reliable. 

Approved  Vocational  Fx'ograms; 

1,  Vocational  Agriculture 

2,  Vocational  Health  Education  (Includes  Occupational  Courses) 

3*  Vocational  Business  Education  (Commercial  A,  B,  C) 

4.  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  (Includes  Occupational  Courses) 

5.  Vocational  Home  Economics 

Touth  in  the  9th  grade  vAio  have  selected  a vocational  program  for  the  10th  grade 
are  eligible. 

Students  in  Industrial  Arts  are  not  eligible. 

Hours  of  Work  and  VJages:  Students  will  vrork  a maximum  of  10  hours  a week.  The 

rate  of  pay  is  $1,25  an  hour. 

Location  of  Work-Sites:  ALL  VfORK-SITES  will  be  in  and  on  school  facilities. 

Supervision:  The  Vfork-Station  Supervisor  to  a VJbrk-Study  aide  is  assigned 
must  provide  adequate  supervision.  Ho  Work-Station  Supervisor  may  directly  fire 
an  aide  ;\dthout  prior  consultation  vdth  the  VJork-Study  T7ork  Coordinator, 


Distributed  to  administrators  and  guidance  counselors  in  all  high  schools 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Division  OF  VCCATIOHAL  EDUCATION 
‘ V;ORK-STUDY  PRCGRAll 

June  2A>  196S 


TO:  Work-Stu^y  Work  Station  Supervisors 

RE:  Work-Stu^y  Aides  Assigned  to  You  for  Summer  I96S  Employment 


For  many  of  the  youngsters  you  ■will  supervise,  this  is  their  first  paid  “work 
experience*  Your  guidance  and  interest  can  help  develop  in  the  yoxmg  v/orkers  good  work 
habits,  a healthy  attitude  tov/ards  work  and  the  self-confidence  they  need  to  hold  a job 
in  the  future.  The  following  suggestions  may  help  you  in  your  -work  with  them. 

I«  Start  Them  Right 

Take  time  to  shoi-r  them  where  aU  the  facilities  are  - washroom,  drinking  foun- 
tains, what  to  do  in  case  first  aid  is  needed.  If  a Vfork-Study  Aide  is  injured 
on  the  job,  Poirni  EH  51  - School  District  Record  of  Report  of  Accidents  - should 
be  filled  out  by  you  and  signed.  The  Work  Coordinator  will  collect  this  from 
you.  All  VJork-Study  Aides  are  covered  by  Workmen *s  Compensation. 

Ei^lain  the  work  rules,  vAiere  they  sign  in  and  sign  out,  lunch  schedules, 
break  times.  Give  the  aide  your-  name  and  telephone  number  on  a card. 

Set  up  a work  schedule  of  the  things  that  should  be  done  daily.  Explain  the 
services  that  your  department  is  responsible  for  and  the  importance  of  the 
work  they  are  doing. 

Stress  safety  measures  in  work.  Give  them  clear  orders  about  safe  areas  and 
practices.  Explain  what  the  guards  on  machinery  are  for  and  vArat  dangers  are 
involved  in  operating  machines.  Show  them  how  to  lift  and  cany.  Demonstrate 
safe  and  proper  use  of  tools  and  equipment.  USE  GOOD  JUDGEiSOT  IN  KAKItKI  JOB 
ASSIGWNTS  SO  THAT  THE  VJORKER»S  SAFETY  IS  YOUR  FIRST  CONCERN. 

IX.  During  the  First  Week  of  Vfork 

Assign  jobs  that  are  less  difficult  until  you  get  an  opportunity  to  determine 
the  ability  and  skills  of  the  young  v/orker. 

Check  work  frequently  and  pleasantly.  Show  them  how  to  do  the  v/ork.  Explain 
the  reason  for  doing  the  work.  Speak  clearly  and  simply.  You  may  need  to 
explain  some  points  over  again.  Taper  off  close  supervision  as  the  worker 
gains  skill. 

III.  During  the  Remaining  Weeks  (After  the  First  Vfeek) 

Rotate  enrollees  after  jobs  are  learned,  so  that  young  people  can  gain  broader 
- experience.  You  may  find  that  an  enroUee,  "vdio  is  not  performing  v/ell  has  been. 
Improperly  assigned.  The  same  enroUee  may  be  an  excellent  v/orker  if  fds 
assignment  is  changed. 

let  enrollees  know  that  you  want  them  to  make  good.  Give  them  credit  for  good 
work  done.  Vfatch  for  developing  abilities  and  make  job  assignments  to  utilize 
this.  Let  the  young  v/orker  know  frequently  hovr  he  is  performing  on  the  job. 

IV.  Cooperation  vdth  tfork-Studv  Staff 

A V7ork  Coordinator  vdU  be  assigned  vrtio  ■tdll  ’dsit  your  t«>rk-site  regularly. 

He  win  be  available  for  any  problems  that  may  develop.  It  is  important  that 
you  alert  him  to  any  problems  as  soon  as  they  occur.  He  will  collect  Time 
Slips  vjeekly  and  be  responsible  for  issuing  checks  to  Work-Study  Aides.  If 
you  have  to  fire  a young  v/orker,  discuss  tids  ’.idth  the  work  coordinator  first. 
In  addition,  you  may  call  this  office  regarding  any  problems  you  may  have: 

KI  6-2057. 
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THE  VOCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  - THEIR  RELATIONSHIP  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  90-576^ 


Chrystine  Ramsey  Shack 
Director,  Program  Development 
New  Jersey  Urban  Schools  Development  Council 

It  is  my  intent  to  provoke  dialogue  on  the  impact  brought  to  bear  by  Public 
Law  90-576  upon  the  vocational  needs  of  women  and  girls. 

Perhaps  closer  examination  might  indicate  limited  need  for  such  specifically 

delineated  consideration  i.e.,  what  major  differences  exist  between  the  voca^ 

tional  needs  of  women  and  girls  as  opposed  to  those  same  needs  of  men  and  boys? 

Do  they  not  each  seek  employable  skills  development,  enhancement  of  skills 
which  are  limited  in  development,  and  overall  extension  of  skills  competency  into 
broader  and/or  more  highly  technical  areas? 

Moreover,  whatever  differences  are  extant  in  male/female  vocational  needs, 
these  are  greatly  minimized  when  we  consider  the  specific  population  for  whom 
Public  Law  90-576  directs  major  attention. 

Perhaps,  then,  one  of  our  first  concerns  in  discussing  the  vocational  needs 
of  women  and  girls  is  that  of  the  Declaration  of  Purpose  as  set  forth  in  Public  Law 
90-576. 

That  Declaration  of  Purpose  attests  to  the  lending  of  federal  assistance  in: 
the  maintenance,  extension  and  improvement  of  existing  vocational 
education  programs, 

the  development  of  new  vocational  education  programs,  and, 
the  provision  of  part-time  employment  for  those  youth  who  need 
the  earnings  from  such  employment  to  continue  their  vocational 
training  on  a full-time  basis. 


^Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  in  Boston,  Massachusetts 
on  December  6,  1969. 


The  ultimate  aim  of  Public  Law  90-576  is  that  all  persons  of  all  ages,  in 
all  communities 

those  in  high  school, 

those  who  have  completed  or  discontinued  their  formal  education  and  are 
preparing  to  enter  the  labor  market, 

those  who  have  already  entered  the  labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade 
their  skills  or  learn  new  ones, 
those  with  special  educational  handicaps  and, 
those  in  post-secondary  schools 
will  have  ready  access  to  vocational  training  or  re-training. 

Additionally,  that  training  must,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  be  of  high  quality,  realistic  in  regards  to  actual  and  anticipated  employment 
opportunities,  and  most  importantly,  suited  to  their  needs,  interests  and  abilities. 

The  objectives  expressed  in  the  previously  cited  sections  of  the  Act  suggest 
or  rather  mandate,  that  we  employ  broad  and  sweeping  vision  in  the  in^lementation 
of  the  law. 

The  law  itself  adds  still  another  component,  (Sec.  104 (a)l)  which  when  properly 
effectuated,  imposes  breadth  of  involvement  - that  component  is  the  establishment  and 
utilization  of  both  national  and  state  advisory  councils  on  vocational  education. 

The  constituency  of  these  councils  clearly  delineates  the  inclusion  of  persons 
representative  of  the  general  public  (at  least  one  third  of  the  total  membership 
nationally)  and  further  suggests  that  they  may  be  parents  or  students  representative 
or  knowledgeable  about  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

A strikingly  similar  stipulation  is  made  regarding  state  advisory  councils. 

* 

You  may  have  begun  to  silently  question  our  reference  to  these  councils. 

Contemplating  this  query,  permit  me  to  say  that  education  must  honestly  exhibit 
adherence  to  both  the  letter  and  intent  of  the  Act  if  it  in  truth,  will  successfully 
meet  the  repeated  challenge  of  Public  Law  90-576. 


I do  not  argue  that  this  representation  - this  involvement  is  the  ultimate 
panacea,  but  I do  insist  that  it  is  a first  and  major  step  in  our  solution  to  the 
needs  of  a public  about  which  we  are  severely  limited  in  knowledge  and  almost 
totally  lacking  in  dialogue  and  communication. 

Educators,  the  bourgeois,  the  elitists  can  devise  systematically  legitimized 
estimates  or  guesses  about  the  vocational  needs  of  the  persons  whom  we  are  charged 
or  committed  to  serve,  however,  the  very  best  assessment  of  these  needs  may  well  be 
taken  from  their  own  indications  or  from  persons  representative  thereof,  such  as 
those  who  have  been  granted  licensure  to  sit  on  the  previously  mentioned  national 
and  state  advisory  councils. 

It  follows  then,  that  if  we  are  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  conceptual  framw- 
work  of  Public  Law  90*376,  we  must  establish  a functional  interface  with  some  very 
specific  elements. 

Namely,  people,  programs  and  prescriptions. 

I have  adopted  the  latter  term  prescriptions  as  a singular  identification  of 
interests,  abilities  and  needs. 

These  elements  are  inter-dependent  and  in  a discussion  of  one,  we  cannot  abort 
concentrative  attention  to  the  others. 

Who  then,  are  the  people? 

In  the  frame  of  reference  set  forth  by  Public  Law  90-576  as  well  as  in  our 
attention  to  work  roles  of  w<xaen  and  girls,  they  are  today's  female  high  school 
students,  post  high  school  students,  dropouts,  the  under-employed,  the  unemployed  and 
those  with  special  educational  needs. 

We  would  conclude  that  this  is  an  extremely  diverse  group  of  people,  but  perhaps 
the  last  descriptive  might  be  used  to  characterize  all. 

They  are  women  and  girls  with  special  educational  needs. 

They  are  diverse,  but  at  the  same  time,  share  marked  commonalities. 

These  commonalities  are  accented  when  we  discuss  their  vocational  needs  as  re- 
lated to  the  vocational  amendments. 
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For*  as  we  have  pre\riously  implied  and  stated*  Public  Law  90-576  clearly 
defines  those  persons  in  concern. 

Present  day  economic » social,  educational  and  cultural  forces  further  accent 
their  likenesses. 

It  has  been  investigated  and  reported  that  the  twenty  seven  plus  million 
women  in  jobs  or  actively  seeking  them  - do  so*  not  so  much  as  a matter  of  c>  ice, 
but  as  a matter  of  compelling  need. 

The  six  plus  million  single  working  women,  work,  in  the  main,  to  support  them- 
selves. 

Still  another  five  plus  million,  widowed,  separated,  or  divorced,  work  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Of  the  married  women  who  work  and  whose  husbands  are  present,  the  income  status 
of  some  15  plus  million  families  makes  the  need  for  employment  urgent. 

Whether  they  be  youth,  young  adults  or  the  more  mature  females;  today's  high 
school  students,  those  who  have  completed  or  discontinued  their  high  school  education, 
either  employed  to  unemployed;  in  most  instances,  the  same  economic,  social,  education- 
al and  cultural  forces  affect  their  lives. 

We  need  only  reflect  briefly  upon  the  vocational  preparation  levels  of  those 
leaving  high  schools  and  entering  or  seeking  employment  and  the  employability  or 
unemployability  levels  of  those  already  out  of  schQpl  to  conclude  that  a positive 
relationship  exists. 

These,  then,  are  the  people. 

Let  us  consider  the  second  component  - programs. 

In  the  broader  sense,  we  might  define  this  component  as  attempts  to  make  the 
unemployable,  employable. 

Other  major  thrusts  might  be  rehabilitation,  and  the  improvement  of  habits, 
attitudes  and  skills  presumed  to  be  necessary  for  employment.  (Sec.  143-Part  D) 

In  her  investigation  of  women's  patterns,  Sylvia  Lee  reported  that  researchers 
cite  at  the  fundamental  weakness  of  vocational  offerings  for  females,  the  paucity  of 

options. 


* 


She  contended  that  programs  to  prepare  females  for  their  roles  in  the 
world  of  work  were  admittedly  limited  and  that  girls  at  the  high  school  level, 
and  girls  and  women  at  post  high  school  levels  should  have  access  to  vocational 
and  technical  courses  that  primarily  serve  boys  and  men. 

Moreover,  they  should  have  greater  exposure  to  program  opportunities 
which  prepare  for  those  employment  areas  which  have  high  female  participation. 

What  then  are  the  implications  of  the  Act,  programmatically  as  it  relates 
to  women  in  the.  wor3jg.,,of  work? 

Let  us  consider  those  occupations  at  which  the  27  plus  million  women  are 
presently  employed. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  approximately  32%  are  clerical 
workers  such  as  stenographers,  typists  and  secretaries. 

16%  are  employed  in  occupations  which  may  classify  them  as  service  workers. 

15%  are  operatives,  chiefly  in  factories. 

Almost  14%  are  professional  and  technical  workers  and  this  Includes  1.4 
million  teachers. 

8%  are  private  household  workers. 

7%  are  employed  in  sales. 

4%  hold  managerial  positions. 

The  remaining  group,  about  4%,  includes  farm  workers,  craftswomen,  and 
non- farm  workers . 

A second  consideration  should  be  that  of  the  forecast  of  anticipated 
employment  needs  for  the  70s. 

Estimates  of  population  growth  in  the  near  future  place  the  total  at  209 
million  persons  by  1970. 

In  order  to  produce  the  goods  and  services  needed  for  a population  of  this 
size,  the  economy  can  reasonably  expect  to  have  12.6  million  more  workers  than 
in  1960  or,  a projected  labor  force  of  86  million  persons. 
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Almost  half  of  the  additional  workers  predicted  for  the  1970s  will  be  women 
resulting  in  a 25%  Increase  for  women  workers  as  compared  with  a 14%  Increase  £cr  men. 

Population  growth  is  expected  to  provide  sufficient  numbers  of  persons  to  meet 
future  labor  requirements  quantitatively » but  the  complex  nature  of  many  jobs  will 
place  new  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  the  ??bor  force. 

The  fact  that  some  32%  of  the  current  female  working  force  Is  employed  In  the 
area  of  business  and  office  occupations  should  hold  particular  significance  for  business 
educators . 

That  significance  should  Impel  us  to  begin  Immediately » the  program  planning » 
development » and  implementation  which  Is  dictated.  (Sec.  123  - State  & Local  Planning, 
and  Part  I - Curriculum  Development) 

It  can  be  concluded  that  a large  percentage  of  the  population  referenced  In 
Public  Law  90-576  will  require  an  extraordinary  type  of  education. 

Specifically,  they  will  need,  as  Is  provided  In  the  Act,  exemplary  programs 
to  insure  their  development  to  functional  capacity. .. .l.e. , many  will  require: 

a.  familiarization  with  work  roles  and  occupations 

b.  intensive  occupational  guidance  and  counselling 

c.  accertlng  of  general  education  attainment,  and 

d.  the  development  of  new  vocational  education  curricula 

(Sec.  143  - A-G)  leading  to  new  careers  and  occupations  which  necessitate  less  train- 
ing than  the  highly  skilled  or  professional  occupations  yet,  at  the  same  time,  have 
built-in  potential  for  advancement .... (career  ladder  opportunities). 

The  third  component  Is  that  of  prescriptions. 

X can  envision  large  numbers  of  those  who  must  be  prepared  vocationally  being 
served  through  traditional  approaches. 

However,  there  Is  an  even  larger  number  of  persons  for  whom  the  traditional 
prescription  Is  decidedly  Inadequate. 

Their  abilities.  Interests  and  needs  are  unique  and  for  them  traditionalism 
must  undergo  Important  changes. 
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While  these  two  groups  of  people  might  share  many  similarities,  their  differ- 
ences are  sufficiently  pronounced  to  dictate  that  both  training  programs  and  Jobs  be 
restructured  and  redesigned. 

They  share  a common  interest 

in  gainful  employment  and  economic  self  sufficiency, 

in  the  instilling  or  restoring  of  self  respect  or  self 

fulfillment , 

in  job  procurement,  retention  and  subsequent  upward  mobility 

but  differ  markedly 

in  educational  development, 

in  social,  emotional  and  attitudinal  development,  and 

in  individual  goals  and  objectives. 

These  differences  do  not  imply  the  use  of  compensatory  training  techniques 
(for  this,  is  most  often,  not  only  deplored,  but  it  is  rejected). 

A timely  example  might  be  the  devising  of  a so-called  vocational  education 
training  program  for  disadvantaged  male  youth  - its  purposes,  preparation  for  entry 
level  employment; 

Ultimate  employment  provided  with  firms  such  as; 

* new  or  used  car  dealers,  new  or  used  tire  dealers,  car  washes,  etc., 
solely  to  clean,  polish  and  move  vehicles  about,  to  change,  repair  or 
otherwise  handle  tires  and  to  wash  cars. 

Abandon  the  idea,  for  the  disadvantaged  youth,  the  hard-core  unemployed,  or 
many  other  unemployed  people,  for  that  matter,  will  no  longer  buy  this  approach  - 
they  term  it  "another  snow  job". 

Alternatively,  it  implies  a step  between  total  training  and  entry  in  an  occupa- 
tion. 

Xt  requires  the  utilization  of: 

(a)  cooperative  training  between  education,  business  and  industry  so 
that  a training  continuum  is  established  and  that  visable  training 
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(b)  Preparation  for  lesser  skill  requirements  and  the  concurrent 
remolding  or  shredding  of  jobs  to  fit  these  lesser  patterns  of 
development.  (New  Vocational  Education  Programs  - Part  C - 132) 

(c)  residential  vocational  education  programs  for  certain  youth  to 
Insure  a multi-faceted  approach  to  attitude,  social  and  skills 
development  (many  such  educational  plans  embrace  only  males  — — 

I have  not  researched  the  statistics  on  the  numbers  of  girls 
versus  boys  needing  vocational  education  training,  but  lacking 
this  research,  the  fact  remains,  today's  unprepared  and  unasplrated 
girls  will  be  the  mothers  of  tomorrow's  children.)  (Part  E - Sec.  151) 

Their  functional  preparation  further  Implies: 

(d)  cooperative  education  programs  that  will  provide  a supportive 
bridge  and  allow  for  the  development  of  both  job  competency  and 
confidence,  and  yes,  (Part  6) 

(e)  work  study  programs  which  accent  social  development  and  simultaneous- 
ly extend  the  major  purposes  of  existing  programs.  (Part  H) 

We  are  those  who  will  be  most  responsible  for  whatever  changes  will  occur. 

Public  Law  90-576  provides  only  the  Impetus;  we  must  provide  the  physical 
action  and  concerted  action  must  take  place.  If  vocational,  education  Is  to  fulfill 
Its  responsibility  to  women  and  girls.  ^ 
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COMPARISON  AND  SYNTHESIS^ 

Dorothy  C.  Grovom 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  Education 
University  of  North  Dakota 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 

I,  too,  am  glad  to  be  here  In  Boston  at  the  AVA  Convention. 
Being  In  Boston  reminds  me  of  an  Incident  my  sister  related  after  her 
visit  to  Boston  a few  years  ago.  The  sight-seeing  bus  was  parked  on 
the  street  near  a sign  which  read  “Paul  Revere  lived  here."  A large 
truck  came  down  the  street;  the  driver  had  difficulty  manueverlng  his 
vehicle  through  the  parked  cars.  He  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
looked  squarely  at  the  sign  and  said,  “I  wish  he  would  move  out  of  here." 
Boston  is  a city  of  traditions;  our  co-operative  program,  even  though 
it  can  be  traced  back  hundreds  of  years  to  the  apprenticeship  program, 
the  program  as  we  know  it  today  is  relatively  new. 

Mr.  John  Lee  has  told  us  that  we  must  make  sure  that  we  have 
a true  co-operative  program.  We  must  distinguish  among  terms,  such 
as  work  permit  (which  means  permission  granted  for  underage  people  to 
do  certain  types  of  work  and  to  work  at  certain  hours),  work  experi- 
ence or  a job  (meaning  any  kind  of  work  which  a person  may  do),  work 
study  (which  is  work  performed  by  In-school  people  employed  in  some 
public  agency  or  institution),  and  co-operative  office  education 

^Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  December  7,  1969. 
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or  co-operative  work  experience  (where  school  and  business  work  together 
to  provide  varied  office  experiences  for  In-school  youth) . The  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  further  complicated  our  understanding  of 
terms  associated  with  co-operative  office  education  by  calling  co-operative 
office  education  a co-operative  work  study  program.  The  definition  given 

I 

Is  the  definition  commonly  used  for  co-operative  office  education,  *‘a 
program  of  vocational  education  for  persons  who,  through  a co-operative 
arrangement  between  the  school  and  employers,  receive  instruction.  In- 
cluding required  academic  courses  and  related  vocational  Instruction  by 
alternation  of  study  in  school  with  a job  In  any  occupational  field,  but 
these  two  experiences  must  be  planned  and  supervised  by  the  school  and 
employers  so  that  each  contributes  to  the  student's  education  and  to 
his  employability." 

To  me,  there  are  two  main  program  categories — supervised  work 
experience  and  simulated  work  experience.  The  term,  supervised  work 
experience,  may  be  used  In  speaking  about  a co-operative  arrangement 
between  an  employer  and  the  school.  It  may  be  In  a business  establish- 
ment cuid  If  so.  It  will  be  called  a co-operative  program,  possibly  co- 
operative work  experience,  co-operative  office  education,  co-operative 
work  study,  or  co-operative  vocational  office  education.  At  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  we  call  our  program  co-operative  business 
education.  If  the  on-the-job  experience  Is  obtained  In  school  offices 
such  as  the  program  at  the  Roxana  High  School  which  Mrs.  Rose  Ann  Davis 
described  to  you,  it  will  be  called  directed  work  experience.  Her 
students  spend  six  weeks  of  the  last  semester  working  In  the  school 
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offices  of  various  departments;  In  the  library;  and  In  the  principal's 
office.  In  some  schools,  students  are  placed  In  directed  work  experience 
positions  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  work  for  the  entire 
year.  Mrs.  Davis  mentioned  that  they  were  going  to  do  this  next  year. 

In  other  schools  the  students  first  participate  In  a simulation  program, 
then  a directed  program,  and  finally  a co-operative  program.  In  still 
other  schools»only  the  students  who  are  not  ready  for  co-operative  ex- 
periences are  placed  on  directed  or  simulation  programs.  Mr.  John  Lee 
sounded  a note  of  warning  when  he  said  that  care  must  be  taken  so  that 
students  on  these  programs  do  not  "become  teacher  and  school  prepared 
rather  than  occupationally  prepared."  1 would  agree  with  Mr.  Lee.  Students 
will  learn  varied  office  tasks  and  the  transition  to  an  office  job  will 
be  easier  from  a directed  work  experience  program  or  a simulated  program; 
however,  to  me,  there  Is  no  experience  comparable  to  that  received  In 
a business  establishment.  To  some,  there  Is  no  business  like  show 
business;  to  me,  there  Is  no  supervised  work  experience  like  co-operative 
work  experience  because  the  business  atmosphere  or  "feel"  of  business  can 
only  be  experienced  by  working  In  a business  firm.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Lee 
suggested,  a good  co-operative  program  must  Include  a variety  of  job 
activities  and  the  best  way  to  assure  this  Is  to  have  a training  agree- 
ment and  a training  plan.  There  must  be  related  school  Instruction,  and 
a teacher  with  released  time  to  coordinate  the  program. 

The  other  category  Is  the  simulation  program — called  by  names, 
such  as  model  office,  simulated  office.  Integrated  practice.  Integrated 
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office  and  the  block-time  laboratory  plan.  These  programs  for  many  schools 
and  communities  are  the  only  means  available  of  providing  work  experience 
for  their  students.  These  programs  are  to  be  described  to  you  later 
this  afternoon. 

At  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  co-operative  business  ed- 
ucation is  required  of  all  of  our  students  on  both  the  Associate  of  Arts 
and  the  degree  programs.  We  have  a combination  program — directed  ex- 
perience and  co-operative.  Our  students  work  in  our  department,  in 
offices  on  the  Campus,  and  in  business  establishments  in  the  City  of 
Grand  Forks.  Incidentally,  our  degree  students  also  take  the  specialized 
courses  to  qualify  them  to  be  teacher-coordinators. 

The  related  class  is  one  of  the  key  elements  in  a successful 
co-operative  program.  Mr.  Lee  defined  this  class  as  "designated  separate 
time  in  idilch  all  co-operative  office  students  are  enrolled  so  as  to 
advance  them  above  the  training  they  have  received  in  their  prerequisite 
courses,  to  handle  problems  that  have  aeveloped  while  at  the  training 
station  and  to  present  them  with  other  career  opportunities  and  pos- 
sibilities for  the  ability  they  now  possess."  It  is  the  course  in  idiich 
all  students  on  any  type  of  supervised  or  simulated  work  program  must 
be  enrolled.  In  some  schools,  this  related  class  which  is  a senior 
course  is  also  the  secretarial  practice  class,  the  clerical  office 
practice  class,  or  a combination  of  the  two;  in  others,  it  is  a 
finishing  course  because  in  these  schools  the  students  have  had  a pre- 
requisite course  as  juniors  which  has  given  them  the  basics  of  skill 
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development,  machine  knowledge,  and  office  rudiments.  This  course,  then, 
on  the  senior  level  becomes  more  of  a problems  course.  The  related  class 
at  Roxana  Is  a secretarial  practice  class. 

Both  Mr.  Lee  and  Mrs.  Davis  told  you  about  the  course  content 
of  the  related  class.  You  noticed  I am  sure  some  similarities  and  some 
differences.  Both  Included  work  In  human  relations;  communications; 
Information  about  choosing  and  planning  for  a career  (Mrs.  Davis  called 
hers  a ”Job  Hunting  Unit”).  Since  Mrs.  Davis*  class  Is  a secretarial 
practice  class,  work  on  the  office  skills,  such  as  machine  Instruction, 
was  Included.  Mr.  Lee  mentioned  a review  of  office  skills  so  I would 
presume  the  office  machines  skill  had  been  taught  on  the  junior  level. 

Mr.  Lee  mentioned  money  management  and  Mrs.  Davis  money.  One  area /Of 
related  class  Instruction  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lee  was  business  management. 
This  Includes  an  explanation  of  the  American  Free  Enterprise  System, 
types  of  business  organizations,  and  an  understanding  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  management.  Mrs.  Davis  teaches  her  students  about  the  place- 
ment and  care  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

In  our  program  at  the  University,  our  students.  In  most  In- 
stances, have  either  had  or  are  currently  enrolled  In  all  of  the  basic 
fundamental]  courses  In  machines,  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  In  execu- 
tive secretarial  procedures.  For  this  reason,  our  course  content  has 
been  divided  Into  the  following  categories— getting  a job,  getting  along 
on  the  job,  getting  a better  job,  dress  and  grooming,  telephoning  and 
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personal  finances.  Our  students  also  have  daily  study  guide  sheets  in 
which  they  study  words  similar  in  sound  but  different  in  meaning  or  words 
that  are  closely  associated  in  meaning;  correct  methods  of  writing  the 
parts  of  a letter — inside  address;  salutation;  signatures  (including 
signing  for  another,  women's  signatures);  enclosures;  mailing  notations; 
zip  codes;  and  spelling.  They  write  letters  commonly  needed  in  an 
office  and  take  the  employment  tests. 

Mr.  Lee,  too,  recommended  "feedback  into  the  related  classroom 
instruction  of  the  results  of  coordination  visitations."  He  said  this 
is  "most  effective  when  the  coordination  is  done  by  the  teacher  who 
teaches  the  related  class." 

He  mentioned  specifically  that  provision  must  be  made  for 
both  the  general  and  specific  areas  of  learning  in  the  related  class. 

/.s  defined  by  him,  general  is  that  instruction  which  "is  composed  of 
learning  common  and  essential  to  every  student  within  the  related  class- 
room regardless  of  his  career  goal.  'Specific  Related'  instruction  is 
composed  of  the  instruction  related  to  the  career  goal  of  an  individual 
student  or  of  a specific  job  cluster." 

It  is  easy  as  a coordinator  to  neglect  the  specific  related 
or  individualized  instruction  necessary  to  help  each  person.  This  we 
must  not  do.  We  must  include  provision  for  individualized  instruction 
when  we  set  up  the  plan  for  our  related  class.  One  of  the  topics  to  be 
discussed  later  this  afternoon  is  individualized  instruction. 
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You  will  receive  copies  of  some  of  the  forms  we  use  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota.  Each  school  situation  is  different  and  the 
forms  used  should  be  constructed  for  each  school  situation.  These  forms 
have  been  satisfactory  for  our  use.  The  first  one  is  the  Information 
Sheet  about  each  co-operative  student.  In  many  instances,  the  first  day 
of  class  is  the  first  opportunity  the  students  and  I have  had  to  become 
acquainted.  This  personal  data  sheet  is  of  tremendous  help  in  job  place- 
ment. Along  with  this  personal  data  sheet,  we  use  the  next  form— Class 
and  Work  Schedule,  and  the  scholastic  record  of  each  student.  These 
are  obtained  from  University  College  or  the  College  of  Education  depending 
upon  the  degree  the  student  is  seeking.  You  will  notice  that  this  form 
also  Includes  the  Student  Declaration  of  Intent  as  required  by  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  Act.  The  next  form— Self  Evaluation  of 
work  performed— also  tells  us  if  the  student  has  been  receiving  varied 
work  experience.  Under  the  type  of  work  performed,  each  square  is  for 
a different  kind— typing  straight  copy,  taking  dictation,  etc. 

The  Weekly  Work  Report  is  filled  in  completely  by  the  student 
except  for  the  evaluation  and  the  employer's  signature.  A general  evalu- 
ation for  the  week  may  be  given.  Some  people  feel  that  employers  should 
not  be  asked  to  evaluate  the  student's  work  every  day.  These  reports 
have  worked  well  for  us. 

Either  the  Progress  Report  or  the  employer  comments  is  used  at 


the  time  visitations  are  made. 
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The  End“of-Semester  Evaluation  Form  Is  too  long*  We  are  re- 
vising this  form.  All  of  these  reports  are  filed  In  the  students'  folders. 
It  Is  sometimes  necessary  to  consult  these  forms  several  years  after  the 
student  has  completed  the  course. 

The  final  sheet  Is  a layout  of  our  model  office*  There  are 
copies  of  our  forms  on  the  table  for  those  of  you  who  wish  to  have  copies. 

We  have  co-operative  office  education  programs  set  up  In  many 
different  ways.  Some  are  makeshift  programs.  Of  course,  they  work  but 
do  they  work  as  well  as  the  programs  which  are  set  up  with  standards  de- 
picting quality-varied  work  experience,  qualified  teacher-coordinators 
with  released  time,  a related  class  providing  for  general  and  specific 
Individualized  Instruction,  realistic  class  materials,  written  training 
agreements  and  training  plans,  and  an  advisory  committee. 


Department  Personnel 


Dr.  John  L,  Rowe,  Chairman 
Dr.  Roger  J,  Bloomquist 
Mrs.  Margaret  L,  Barr 


Dr.  Wilmer  O,  Maedke 
Dr,  John  C,  Peterson 
Dr,  Dorothy"  C.  Grovom 


(« ■' 


Personal  Pata  Sheet 
Cooperative  Business  Education 
Pepartment  of  Business  Education 
University  of  North  Pakota 
Grand  Porks,  North  Pakota 


Semester 


(Mrs.) 
^Name  (Miss) 


Telephone 


Local  Address 


/i^VPermanent  of  Home  Address  (If  different  from  local  -address) 


classification  (Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  Senlo*;,  Graduate) 


^ /'-F  ■ 


' '^SoBE  EXPERIENCE  : 


-P«e  sen  t --'o  ccupa  t Ion 


_^ears_ 


J . : 41  aw 


and  location  of  firm 


S^&tles  ^d  rp^onslbllltles 


m:-^ther- 


■ J 1 ^-"-  ■ 


positions,  held, (List  most  recent  first) 

Name  of  firm  Location  Tears 


Nature  ,of  your  duties 


Personal  Data  Sheet,  Business  Education  Department 

High  School  attended  (If  not  a graduate)  Give  nare,  location,  and  length  of  time 
attended. 


Business  courses  completed  In  high  school  (Give  location  of  high  school  and  length 
of  course  In  semesters.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  DATA: 

Classes  enrolled  In  this  semester  (Indicate  time  of  meeting,  periods  and  days  of 
week,  hours  cf  credit  to  be  earned,  and  building  and  room  number.) 


Personal  Data  Sheet,  Business  Education  Department 
EDUCATION; 

Degree  toward  which  you  are  working 

Degrees  held 

Colleges  attended  (Name,  location,  approximate  number  of  hours  of  credit  earned 
Indicate  semester  or  quarter) 


Business  courses  In  which  college  credit  has  been  earned  (Indicate  name  of  college 
and  semester  or  quarter  hours). 


lousiness  colleges  attended  (Name,  location,  approximate  number  of  months  or  years 
graduate,  state  this). 


■j..  ^ ■ 

^ : ' 
My ' ■ 


Business  courses  In  which  business  college  credit  has  been  earned  (Include 
business  college  and  length  of  course  In  months  or  years). 


CLASS  AISD  mm  SCHEDULE 
Cooperative  Business  Education 
Department  of  Business  Education 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTE  DAKOTA 
Grand  Forks « North  Dakota 


Name  of  Student 


_Age 


Se:c 


Year  In  School 


Address 

Major 


Minor 


Telephone 


Typing  Courses  Completed 


Shorthand  Courses  Completed 


Typewriting  Speed 


Shorthand  Dictation  Rate 


I plan  to  train  for  and  enter  Into  the  following  vocational  office  field: 


Date 


Signature  cf  Student 


Class  Period  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday 


1 

f 

8 o'clock  i 

1 : 1 i 

9 o'clock  1 

t ! 

; j 

k ] 

( ; 

' 1 

1 i 

I . . . 

10  o'clock  1 

1 

5 

j 

i i 

j 

11  o'clock 

[ 

I 

f r 

1 1 

12  o'clock 

1 

i 

1_  

1 o'clock 

1 

[ 1 

1 

1 

! 1 

[ 

\ 

i 

* 1 

I 

2 o'clock  1 j 

j _ 

! 

1 

\ 

3 o'clock  I * 1 

! 

i 

^ j 

r 1 

f j 

1 ■ ^ 

1 

t 

4 o'clock  ' 

j 

1 

: 1 

1 

1 1 

f j 

Total  Class  Hours  Per  Week Total  Work  Hours  Per  Week 

Name  and  Position  of  Employer Telephone 

Name  of  Business Address  of  Business 

Wages  Per  Hour ^Jages  Per  Week 

Do  you  want  a part-time  position?  Yes  No 

no  you  wish  to  work  the  four  required  hours  In  the  department?  Yes 

No  ‘ 


Coi^ments:  (use  reverse  side) 


SELF-EVALUATKN  OF  WORK  PERFORMED 


Cooperative  I us 1 ness  Education 

University  of  North  Dakota 
Grand  Forks*  North  Dakota 


t^vEEKLY  wORK  UEPORT 


Cooperative  business  Education 
University  of  liorth  Jakota,  Grand  Forks 

Vtieek  Ending 


v^orked 
From  To 


Total 

Bourn 


kind  of  work  Evaluation  of 

Performed  ; v/ork  

Superior,  Excellent 
Average,  Poor,  Not 
Acceptable 


nourly  wages 


Student  * s 

Employer's  Comments; 


weekly  wages 


Eo^loyer's  Signature  

(Please  return  to  Dr.  Dorothy  C.  Grovom,  Department  of  business  Education, 

University  of  North  Dakota) 


I 


// 


PROGRESS  REPORT 
Cooperative  Business  Education 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 


Name  of  Student 


Place  of  Employment 


Please  check  the  listed  Items  pertaining  to  the  cooperative  business  education  student 
vorklng  for  you. 


PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


Needs  Satis- 
Improvement  factory 


Needs  Satis- 
Improv^ent  factory 


Personal  Appearance 


Judgment 


Punctuallt 


Cooperation 


Dependablllt 


Initiative 


Adaptability 


Willingness  to  Work 


Other 


WORK  CHARACTERISTICS 


Needs  Satls- 
Improvement  factory 


Needs  Satls- 
Improv^nent  factory 


Typewrltl 


Bookkeeping 


Duplicating 


Spelling 


Arithmetic 


Telephone  Technique 


Neatness  of  Work 


Transcription 


Filing 


Proofreadln 


Signature  of  Training  Sponsor_ 


EMPLOYER  COMMENTS 


NAME 


EMPLOYER 


End-of-Semester  Evaluation 
COOPERATIVE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA,  GRAND  FORKS 

JOB  PERFORMED 


HOURS  PER  VffiEK  ON  JOB  DATE  ASSIGNED  TO  JOB 


1. 

Knowledge  of 

Good  understanding 

Average  knowledge 

Hasn’t  full  grasp 

present  job 

of  all  details  of 

of  job  details 

of  job  details 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

2, 

Knowledge  of 

Knows  most  of  the 

Knows  a few  oper- 

Knows  only  his 

operations 

other  operations 

ticns  other  than 

own  operation 

closely  con- 
nected with 

in  the  unit 

his  own 

present  job 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

3. 

Industriousness 

Conscientious  on  all 

Gives  average  atten- 

Requires  very 

assignments 

tion  to  duties.  Wastes  close  super- 

very  little  time. 

vision.  Wastes 
time. 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

4* 

Volume  of  work 

Is  one  of  the  top 

Does  an  average 

Volume  of  work  is 

people  in  turning 
out  work 

volume  of  work 

under  average 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

5. 

Accuracy  of 

Very  seldom  makes 

Makes  an  average 

Makes  more  than 

work 

errors 

number  of  errors 

average  number  of 

errors 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

6. 

Neatness  of 

Very  neat 

Average  neatness 

Under  aT^arage  in 

work 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

neatness 
2 10 

7. 

Ability  to  get 

Gets  a3.ong  extremely 

lias  had  Occasional 

Has  had  many 

along  with 

well  with  others 

difficulties  with 

instances  of 

others 

others 

difficulties  with 
others 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

8. 

Ability  to 

Does  a good  job 

Has  never  been 

Has  demonstrated 

instruct  others 

irstructing 

asked  to  instruct 

a lack  of  ability 
to  instruct 

30  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

9. 

Initiative 

Has  superior  self- 

Job  does  not  permit 

Has  demonstrated 

reliance  and  creative 

appreciable  amount 

need  of  frequent 

ability 

of  initiative 

prodding  and 
stimulating 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

J 


A 


Evaluation  Form  2 

»AIIE  OF  STUDLwT 

10 . Co-operat ion 

Co-operates 

Infrequently  demon- 

Fails to  co- 

well 

strates  lack  of 

operate  in  many 

co-operation 

instances 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

\ 

11.  Tact;  Ability 

Always  handles 

Infrequently  demon- 

Has shot7n  def- 

to select  best 

every  situation 

strates  lack  of 

inite  lack  of 

course  of  action 

tactfully 

tact . r 

tact  on  mar.y 

in  dealing  V7ith 

occasions 

others  v;ithout 

giving:  offense 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

12*  Growth  trend 

Shows  excellent 

Shows  average  ability 

Progress  question 

possibility  for 

to  progress  and 

Able.  Has  shown 

advancement 

develop.  Will  re- 

little possi- 

quire some  training 

bility  or  desire 

to  go  further 

to  develop  furthe 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

13*  Personal 

Very  neat 

Heat 

Under average  in 

neatness 

neatness 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

14 • Appearance 

Always  well  groomed, 

Usually  well  groomed 

Often  neglects 

alert,  erect  posture, 

businesslike  impres- 

appearance- 

uses  well-modulated 

sion,  sometimes 

irritating  tone 

voice— smiles . 

slouches 

of  voice— posture 

poor 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

^ h 0 

15.  Poise 

Apparently  entirely 

Shot;s  no  unusual 

111  at  ease- 

at  ease 

lack  of  poise 

embarrassed 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

16.  Common  sense 

Excellent 

Sound 

Scatterbrained 

or  judgment 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

17.  Punctuality 

Always  on  time 

Sometimes  a fev? 

Frequently  late 

minutes  late 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

18.  "Organization 

Has  all  necessary 

Occasionally  has 

Leaves  work  fre- 

of work 

material  on  hand 

to  obtain  material 

quently  to  gather 

Tnatev-fal 

before  starting  the 

before  completing 

material  for  job 

job 

job 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

19 • Telephone 

Always  uses  correct 

ilakes  minor  speaking 

Hakes  frequent 

Procedure 

telephone  procedure 

and  procedural 

and  cruci^  error 

errors 

in  procedure 

10  9 8 7 

6 5 4 3 

2 10 

NAME  OF  STUDENT 


Evaluation  Form  3 

20.  Adaptability 

21.  Neatness  of 
office  work 
area 


22.  Follow-up  of 
completed  work 


General  Evaluation 


Superior 


Adjusts  very  quickly 
to  any  situation 

10  9.  8 7 

Work  area  is  neat 
with  no  waste 
materials 

10  9 8 7 


Remembers  to  ctieck 
with  einnlcyer  on 
finished  product 
10  9 8 7 


Puzzled  and  upset 
at  times  in  new 
situations 

6 5 4 3 

Sometimes  has  a 
cluttered  look 

6 2 4 3 

Sometimes  concerned 
about  v7ork  completed 

6 5 4 3 


Has  much  trouble 
adjusting  to  any 
change  in  present 
situation 
2 10 


No  definite 
organization  of 
materials  for 
orderly  work 
2 10 


Has  no  interest 
in  what  or  how 
work  was  received 
2 10 


(Please  encircle  the  rating  which  is  applicable  to  the  person 
working  for  you.) 

Excellent  Average  Poor  Falling 


Comments : 


Signature  of  Employer 

This  form  was  adapted  from  one  used  by  the  American  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please  return  to  Dr.  Dorothy  C.  Grovom,  Department  of  Business  Education,  University 
of  North  Dakota 


Layout  - Model  Office 
Cooperative  Business  Education 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 
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^ OVERVIEW  OF  C.O.E,^ 

Joim  D.  Lee 

Chief  State  Supervisor 
business  and  Office  Education 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Indianapolis ) Indiana 

Would  you  believe  that  a Cooperative  Office  Education  Program  is 
an  innovative  idea  in  many  states?  Some  states  believe  it  has  been  in 
existence  for  a great  many  ye^rs  because  of  the  confusion  of  referring 
tc  work  programs  as  being  the  same  as  Cooperative  Education  Programs. 

It  seems  that  no  matter  what  is  accomplished  today  in  Office  Education, 
it  is  again  stated  that  is  has  beon  done  before.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  say  some  things  are  completely  new  and  some  have  been  done 
before  but  now  we  can  do  more.  From  the  least  to  the  finest,  I use 
the  follovlng;  work  permit  being  the  lowest,  then  work  study,  and  then 
the  true  educational  program--the  Cooperative— the  ultimate. 

I have  heard  many  people  state  that  for  years  their  students  have 
been  released  from  school  to  go  to  work.  I have  heard  coordinators 
state  that  all  their  students  had  a Job.  To  me  this  is  a use  of  pro- 
fanity on  the  part  of  a person  and  is  not  associated  with  a Cooperative 
Program;  a work  permit  program  yes— but  not  a true  Cooperative  training 
program  and  use  such  words  as  *Vord”  and  "Job”?  To  me  these  words  denote 
cheap  labor,  getting  out  of  school  and  getting  paid  for  it,  rather  than 
a true  educationally  coordinated  program  that  is  to  advance  the  student 
above  and  beyond  that  which  he  possesses.  In  the  past,  and  in  some  pro- 
grams now,  one  usually  selected  a business  because  there  was  work 

^Presentation  loade  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts  on  December  7,  1969* 
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experience  or  a Job  there  for  a student  and  then  breathed  a sl^  of  relief 
when  a student  had  been  placed.  In  vork  programs  the  prospective  employer 
was  not  willing  or  even  asked  to  provide  adequate  supesrvlslon  and  rotation 
of  experi.ence  fbr  a given  student,  and  was  not  willing  to  review  the 
development  of  the  training  station  with  the  teacher-coordinator  because 
In  the  past.  It  was  not  demanded.  In  the  cooperative.  It  Is  a must.  In 
the  past,  or  with  work  study  programs,  the  local  school  did  not  have  an 
advisory  committee  coursed  of  r^resentatlves  from  the  employing  community. 
In  a true  Cooperative  j^gram,  one  should  find  an  employer-employee 
agreement  In  writing  showing  the  ability  of  the  student  and  the  variety 
of  activity  the  employer  was  to  provide  to  advance  the  student,  an 
In-school  related  Instruction  period,  and  the  teacher  being  released  from 
school  to  select  a suitable  training  station,  as  well  as  to  coordinate 
that  training  station. 

Ihe  related  period  caimot  consist  of  a coiirse  In  typing,  any  course 
In  which  the  student  Is  enrolled,  not  during  his  lunch  period  or  carnot 
be  the  time  the  student  was  designated  to  be  In  his  home  room.  In  any 
of  these  situations  we  cannot  begin  to  Justify  this  as  being  ^ educa- 
tionally sound  program,  let  alone  a p^cvgram  of  training  for  the  student. 

A related  period  consists  of  a designated  separate  time  In  which  all 
Cooperative  Office  students  are  enrolled  so  as  to  advance  them  above  aU 
training  they  have  received  In  their  prerequisite  courses,  to  handle 
problems  that  developed  while  at  the  training  station,  and  to  present 
them  with  other  career  opportunities  and  possibilities  for  the  ability 
they  now  possess. 

Ihe  related  period  classroom  Instruction  Is  considered  to  be  divided 
into  two  separate  areas— general  and  specific.  *V>eneral  Belated^'  Instruc- 
tion Is  composed  of  learnings  common  and  essential  to  every  student  within 
the  related  classioom  regardless  of  his  career  goal.  “Specific  Related" 
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Instructlon  Is  coi^osed  of  the  Instruction  related  to  the  career  goal 
of  an  Individual  student  or  of  a specific  Job  cluster,  ^e  General 
Instruction  vo^lld  he,  and  I now  present  an  outline  for  your  consideration 
Orientation  To  ^Kie  Cooperative  Method 

A.  What  Is  Cooperative  Vocational  Education 

B.  Types  of  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Programs 

C.  How  the  Cooperative  Office  Education  Programs  Operate 

D.  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Student  Learner 

E.  Student  Learner  Records  and  Reports 

F.  Advantages  to  the  Student  heamer 

6.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Vocational  Cooperative  Program 
Orientation  To  Office  Work 

A.  En^loyment  Preparation  Such  as: 

1.  Personal  Grooming  and  Hygiene 

2.  Obtaining  a Social  Security  Card 

3.  Taking  Employment  Test  and  etc. 

B.  Employer-Employee  Relations 

1.  What  an  Employee  Can  Expect  From  an  Employer 

a.  Labor  Laws 

b.  Labor  IJblons  and  etc. 

C.  What  an  Employer  Can  Expect  From  an  Employee 

1.  Adherence  to  Company  Rules  and  Regulations 

2.  Regular  Attendance 

3 • Good  Personal  Appearance 

4.  Loyalty  and  etc. 

D.  Methods  of  Terminating  Employment 
Human  Relations 

A.  Job  Environment  and  Its  Importance 

B.  Uiderstanding  Yourself  (Self-Analysis) 


** 
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C.  Cbderstanding  ard  Winning  Bespect  of  Oo-WorBers 

D.  Use  of  Positive  Attitude  and  etc. 

Personality  and  Personal  lBg>3?oveiaent 

A.  Deslra'ble  Traits  and  Habits 

B.  Self  Evaluation 

C.  Physical  Chareusterl sties  That  Hurt  Personality 
How  To  Be  A Better  Einployee 

A.  Avenues  of  Pronctlon 

B.  Planning  for  Advancement 

C.  Training  and  Education  for  Advancement 
Communications 

A.  Business  Vocabulary  and  Spelling 

B.  Telephone 

1.  Voice — Tone,  Pitch,  Inflection,  Speed,  Volume 

2.  Pl€u:lng  a Call 
3*  Becelvlng  a Call 
4.  Screening  and  Call 

Becordlng  a Message 

6.  Types  of  Equipment— PBX,  Call  Director,  Button  Phone, 
Data  Phone 

C.  Presentation  of  Oral  Beports 

D.  Mail  Handling 
Money  Management 

A.  Planning  Use  of  Your  Money 

B.  Savings  and  Investments 

C.  Types  of  Financial  Institutions 

D.  Wise  Use  of  Credit 
£.  Banking  Services 

F*  How  Much  Is  a Job  Worth? 
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Revlew  of  Office  Skills 

A.  Filing 
B*  Mathematics 

C.  Business  Machine  Operation 

D . Bookkeeping 

E.  Typing— Speed  or  Accuracy  Development 
F*  Spelling 

Business  Management 

A.  ^e  Amezlcan  Free  Entei^zlse  System 

B.  What  is  Free  EnteiTprise 

C.  Types  of  Business  Organizations 

D.  liider standing  the  Hesponslbilitles  of  Management 
£.  Purpose  and  Goals  of  Mwagement 

F.  Business  Organization  and  Line  of  Authozlty 

G.  Uiderstcmding  Fersonnal  Problems  of  Management 
Ihderstandlng  Your  Job 

A.  Student  Leamer  Manual 

B.  Job  Manual 

Choosing  and  Planning  a Career 
A.  Choosing  an  Occupation 
B*  Sources  of  Aid 

C.  Self  Evaluation 

D.  Factors  to  Consider  in  Applying  6uid  Accepting  a Position 
£.  Applying  for  a Position 

F.  Common  Errors  to  Avoid  in  Writing  Letters  of  Application 

G.  Personal  Data  Sheet 

H.  Sandies  of  Letters  of  Application  and  Personal  Data  Sheets 

I.  Taking  Employment  Tests 
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Tbe  feedback  Into  the  related  classroom  Instzoictlon,  from  the  results 
of  coordination  visitations  Is  most  effective  when  coordination  Is  done 
by  the  teacher  who  has  direct  contact  with  the  student  trainee  In  the 
classroom  at  school.  Coordination  contacts  must  be  planned  In  advance 
If  one  desires  them  to  be  fruitful.  Programs  of  work  require,  In  most 
cases,  a work  permit  and  consist  of  sacking  groceries  to  pumping  gas, 
to  doing  nothing  more  than  being  a file  clerk  without  regards  to  ability 
possessed  by  the  students.  A true  educational  program  consist  of  the 
setting  up  of  step-by-step  training  plans,  the  review  of  such  training 
plans,  the  arrangement  for  and  the  follow-up  of  student  trainee  inter- 
views, cooperative  evaluation  of  the  student's  progress  while  at  the 
training  station,  and  specific  related  classroom  instzoictlcn  and  the 
gathering  of  realistic  and  current  Instzoictional  materials  which  relate 
to  the  students  training  program.  Basically  then,  on  many  occasions, 
students  will  be  counseled  and  prepared  as  Individuals  during  the  related 
period  rather  than  throu^  groiqct  instruction. 

Ihere  are  various  plans  used  In  ooopemtlve  programs  but  not  being 
equal  in  value  or  in  success.  "So  me,  please  remember,  Just  selecting 
a training  station  for  each  student  without  coordinating  the  activities 
of  that  station  and  lacking  a definite  related  period,  is  not  a coopera- 
tive program. 

In  some  states,  one  Individual,  where  many  schools  are  found  in  one 
city,  may  select  the  training  stations  with  the  related  instruction  and 
coordinating  of  the  students,  done  by  another  teacher.  Some  have  one 
Individual  involved  with  all  training  station  activities  and  another 
person  for  the  related  Instruction.  Ihis  Is  not  as  desirable  as  the 
prior  method  mentioned.  Some  have  teachers  which  travel  from  school  to 
school  In  the  same  district,  teaching  a related  period  In,  say  as 
exanple,  two  schools,  and  then  coordinating  both  groups  that  aftexnoon. 
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This  does  not  allow  you  to  have  a true  school  of  your  own,  for  you  to 
know  your  students,  or  them  you,  until  they  enroll.  Otherwise  you 
possess  little  knowledge  concerning  that  which  Is  hest  for  them.  Some 
coordinate  both  P.E.  and  C.O.E.  with  a separate  related  Instruction 
period  for  each  and  extra  coordination  time  to  handle  both. 

One  really  starts  leaving  reality  where  there  Is  one  person  for 
coordination  of  the  stations,  one  for  selection  of  stations,  and  one  for 
related  Instruction.  Still,  the  best.  Is  where  all  Is  done  by  one. 

In  two  of  our  major  cities,  employers  must  first  make  application  to 
the  local  business  advisory  committee,  composed  of  other  employers,  as 
the  first  step  in  requesting  a COE  student.  IDiese  committees  truly 
evaluate  their  facilities^  equj^pment,  but  mainly  the  written  training 
program  they  state  they  wi-.U  provide  to  one  of  our  students.  Many  times 
things  must  be  changed  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  committee..  It  Is  not 
unusual  for  a company  to  be  denied  until  equipment,  supervision  personnel, 
and  etc.  are  Improved,  provided,  or  changed. 

In  a small  community,  as  an  example,  they  have  very  desirable  stations 
for  six  students  but  twelve  students  can  be  enrolled.  Six  could  be  released 
In  the  morning,  six  In  the  afternoon  to  the  same  stations,  with  the  related 
Instruction  for  both.  In  the  same  related  period.  In  the  middle  of  the  day. 

At  both  times  the  students  are  released,  so  Is  the  teacher. 

Some  use  offices  within  the  school,  as  well  as  the  community.  Beware; 
your  students  do  not  become  teacher  and  school  oriented  rather  than  occu* 
patlonally  prepared.  Compare  your  stations:  Your  school's  bookstore  and 

refreshment  stand  to  using  an  actual  office.  Is  a bookstore  educationally 
and  occupationally  truly  sound? 

DO  matter  the  program — teacher  coordination  time,  training  agreement, 
and  related  Instruction  will  make  C.O.E.  as  right  as  any  program — truly 
right.  Remove  any  one  of  these  and  the  program  Is  no  longer  educationally 
right.  j 

i 
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We  bave  two  basic  rules:  1.  For  detersiining  coordination  time, 
we  refer  to  one  i hour,  per  week  per  student.  You  have  20  students, 
the  teacher  is  to  he  released,  during  school  hours,  10  hours  a week  for 
coordinating  the  students.  2.  Earning  is  Isqportant.  Wages  must  he 
paid,  for  if  wages  are  pedd  hy  the  enployer,  you  can  he  assured  the 
enployer  shall  find  very  worthwhile  activity  for  the  student  especiallly 
when  required  to  he  au  entry-level  wage. 

What  type  of  program  should  we  offer  these  students  if  the  students 
have  declared,  as  a matter  of  written  record,  a career  goal  for  a position 
of  enployment  upon  graduation  within  an  office  area?  Can  we  allow  an 
enployer  to  have  one  of  our  students  when  all  he  does  is  jtate  **I  need  a 
girl  to  work  for  me"?  What  type  of  a teacher  do  we  have  when  he  sends  a 
student  to  such  an  enployer  and  sits  hack  with  great  ease  and  states, 

'^all  of  my  students  are  out  working"?  How  can  we  ever  expect  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  school  and  the  world  of  work  if  it  is  not  a cooperative 
Education  agreement  between  the  parent,  the  school,  and  the  enployer? 
Cooperative  Office  Education  is  not  a program  where  the  eniployer  might 
agree  or  should  agree  to  an  organized  program  of  occupational  training. 

It  is  a program  where  the  enployer  must  agree.  A written  training  program 
is  as  isqportant  as  each  student  having  a name.  It  is  a *^st"  in  order 
to  identify  that  which  is  to  he  acconplished.  It  is  a variety  of  activities 
within  one  department  of  within  the  entire  conpany.  It  is  training  to 
build  flexibility  within  the  student  for  the  ever-changing  world  of  work. 

It  is  not  a preparation  to  acquire  enployment  Just  for  today  but  for 
tomorrow.  It  is  not  a program  in  which  students  merely  receive  wages. 

It  is  a program  where  they  learn  while  earning  with  the  enphasis  on  learning, 
not  where  you  earn  and  learn  with  the  enphasls  on  earning.  It  is  not  a 
program  where  related  instruction  comes  only  at  a time  when  there  is  nothing 
else  to  do  but  it  is  a set  part  of  the  program  as  it  is  set  that  the  teacher 
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shall  be  released  at  the  same  time  the  students  are  released.  It  is  a 
program  wherein  a written  training  agreement  Is  established  befbre  any 
student  Is  placed  within  that  training  program.  It  Is  not  a program 
for  the  glfter  only.  It  is  a program  for  those  students  that  have  a 
need  fbr  and  can  benefit  by  It. 

It  Is  a simple  thing  to  know  those  that  are  enrolled  within  a 
Cooperative  Program  because  usually  those  are  the  people  that  are  more 
familiar  with  what  this  world  Is  all  about  because  they  have  become 
associated  with  reality.  They  have  had  opportunity  to  talte  the  text- 
book and  associate  It  th3ro\zgh  the  Cooperative  Program  with  actual  experi- 
ence. They  quite  probably  will  be  the  most  successful  graduates  of  that 
high  school  because  they  have  not  spent  all  of  their  years  studying  a 
textbook,  without  association  with  reality,  but  have  had  the  opportunities 
to  be  Involved  In  that  which  they  are  practicing  and  will  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  make  adjustments  before  they  graduate.  But  please,  as  professional 
people,  never  be  caught  using  such  profanity  as  ’Work**  and  "job”,  but  talk 
of  experieLce,  realistic  experience,  valuable  experience,  experience  that 
is  found  because  It  advances  the  student  above  and  beyond  that  which  he 
now  possess.  Talk  about  follow-up  studies  on  each  graduate  and  the  place- 
ment of  your  graduating  students  th3rough  personal  placement,  working  with 
advisory  committees  and  the  fact  that  you  have  related  instruction  to 
handle  all  problems  that  developed  while  at  the  training  station:  and 

to  prepare  them  for  their  next  day’s  activity  within  their  training  program. 

Who  is  the  educator?  If  we  do  not  recognize  our  responsibility  within 
Cooperative  Education,  the  businessman  will  assume  this  responsibility  on 
his  own  rather  than  with  the  association  and  the  involvement  of  the  school. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  cannot  be  accomplished  within  the  classroom 
or  through  the  textbook.  So  many  pieces  of  equipment,  costwise,  are  out 
of  our  realm  of  possibility  but  through  the  Cooperative  Program,  our 
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students  csm  have  the  training  on  all  forms  of  equipment.  Yet  each  move- 
ment within  our  Cooperative  Program  must  he  evaluated  according  to 
priorities*  Some  things  are  so  minor  that  they  should  he  left  to  the 
husinessman,  hut  others  are  of  major  Importance  and  should  he  experienced 
hy  the  student  while  he  is  still  within  the  high  school* 

In  closing  I leave  you  with  these  thoughts : If  you  disagree  and 
do  not  believe  in  a Cooperative  Program,  it  is  a shame  because  you 
yourself  were  once  involved  in  one*  It  was  called  "student  teaching" 
and  that  philosophy  still  prevails*  Vfhy  should  a student  have  to  wait 
until  after  graduation  to  become  associated  w^Vth  that  for  which  he  Is  being 
taught  and  trained  to  do?  Why  can't  this  take  place  while  the  student  Is 
still  within  our  Jurisdiction  and  control?  Yet,  It  Is  worthless  imless 
It  *.s  an  educationally  sound  and  coordinated  activity  that  Is  evaluated 
greater  than  any  other  course  in  law,  typing  and  so  forth  that  we  have 
ever  had  before.  If  the  program  has  been  educatlonlly  sound  the  girl  or 
boy  that  has  coirpleted  the  Cooperative  Office  Education  Program  need  not 
go  on  to  hight  education  imless  he  or  she  desires  to  do  so.  !Ehey  shotild 
be  ready  for  immediate  and  gainful  enployment— not  entry  level  but  direct 
errployment  upon  graduation  from  the  high  school  program.  Finally,  having 
the  opportunity  to  be  a member  of  the  btislness  education  department  Is 
not  merely  teaching  students  what  they  do  not  know.  It  is  a painful, 
continuous,  and  difflctilt  task  to  be  accoirplished  by  kindness,  by  watching, 
by  perception,  by  praise,  but  aoove  all,  by  exanple. 


MULTX  M£DXA  XNSTRUCTTONAl  SYSTEMS  APPROACH 
FOR  TFACHXNG  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEmXTXNG^ 

Marianne  Xcenogle 

Doctoral  Student^  Univ*  of  North  Dakota 

and  with 

Solon  Sorings  School  District 
Solon  Springs^  {Wisconsin 

You  well  know  educators  ore  constantly  at  tempting  to  find 
an  instructional  system  whereby: 

Students  can  achieve  100%  of  their  own  capabilities* 

Students  can  master  100%  of  the  behavioral  objectives* 

An  instructional  systems  approach  that  will  take  care  of 
the  growing  populat ion  of  young  people  and  adults  demanding 
more  and  better  education;  and  one  that  will  insure  regular 
and  effective  interaction  between  instructors  and  students* 
Unique  instructional  programs  have  been  devised  whereby  many 
students  master  100%  of  the  objectives*  An  example  of  such  a pro-- 
gram  is  the  astronaut  training  school*  Here  95%  of  the  astronaut 
candidates  will  achieve  100%  of  the  objectives* 

In  a research  study  completed  two  years  ago  at  Mt*  Son  Jacinto 
College  in  California^  it  was  noted  that  three  of  the  multi  media 

^Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocat ional  Convent  ion  in 
Boston^  Mass*  on  December  5,  1969* 
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QOursQS  mere  producing  on  the  average  85^SO»  This  7ons  that 
85%  of  the  students  were  mastering  80%  of  the  objectives.  Compare 
this  with  traditional  instruction  found  in  the  tgpical  Junior 
college  and  high  school  consisting  of  the  lecture^discussion 
tgpe  whereby  student  achievement  in  a class  si^e  of  thirty- five  is 

We  feel  that  the  multi  media  instructional  systems  approach 
is  a step  toward  achievement  of  maximum  learning. 


Systems  Approach  Used  in  Business  Bducat  ion 

Through  use  of  multi  media ^ T have  been  able  to  individualize 
the  instruction  in  typewriting  and  shorthand  at  the  Junior  college 
and  secondary  school  levels.  This  systems  approach  has  enabled  the 
student  to  master  the  performance  goals  of  each  iesson  before  being 
introduced  to  the  next  one.  It  has  allowed  the  student  to  progress 
at  his  own  rate  of  learning . It  makes  it  possible  for  three  levels 
of  shorthand  or  typewriting  to  be  taught  in  the  same  class  period* 
kll  levels  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  can  he  taught  euery 
semester  regardless  of  class  enrollment.  The  droP-out  rote, 
especioUy  in  shorthand^  has  been  lessened  considerably* 


: 


Simple  and  Bconomical 

The  hardware  of  this  sysie»7is  approach  is  composed  of  a tape 
playback  and  a station  eguipped  with  a typewriter.  Software 
includes  texibookj  tapes,  and  syllabi.  The  classroom  looks  like 
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the  traditional  one  with  the  except  ion  of  the  tape^-playbacKs  at 
each  stat ion. 

The  instructor  nieets  with  the  students  at  a specified  time 
three  days  a week  to  give  assistance  and  to  check  technigues  on 
a one-io-one  basis.  Lessons^  placed  on  a tape ^ are  mastered  with 
the  minimum  reguirements  set  for  a "C"  grade,  Tf  these  reguire^ 
ments  cannot  be  attained  in  a particular  lesson,  that  student  may 
select  another  time  to  repeat  sections  difficult  for  him.  Excerpts 
from  one  tape  prepared  for  Intermediate  Typewriting  will  now  be 
heard. 

This  instructional  systems  approach  makes  it  possible  for  the 
student  to  have  immediate  knowledge  of  results  and  allows  him  to 
practice  and  review  subject  matter  according  to  his  o»n  needs  at 
any  given  time. 


Development  of  an  Instructional  Systems  Approach 


How  can  you  initiate  a multi  media  instructional  systems 
approach  in  your  school? 

(1)  First  you  must  ask  yourselves  the  guestion,  "Z)o  you  want 
to  develop  some  unigue  approaches  to  insti^uct  ion?”  This  would  have 
to  be  a decision  of  the  Board  of  Education,  administrators , and 
instructors  in  your  school  system, 

(2)  Speakers  should  be  made  available  to  discusss  instructional 
innovat  ions, 

(3)  Instructors  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  choose 
whether  they  would  prefer  their  instruction  for  regular  lecturer- 
discussion  method  or  by  the  new  multi  media  instructional  systems 
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approach* 

(k)  Regardless  of  the  method  used,  all  instructors  should 
prepare  behavioral  objectives.  These  behavioral  objectives  mill 
describe  what  the  learner  will  be  doino  at  the  end  of  the  instruction 
period,  the  condit ions  under  which  he  will  perform,  and  the  criteria 
of  successful  performance  by  the  student, 

(5)  The  multi  media  can  include  film  strips  with  coordinated  | 
audio  tapes,  mimeographed  material,  concept  films,  large  group, 

small  group,  and  individual  instruction — only  a few  are  mentioned 
here, 

(6)  If  filmstrips  are  used,  a photographer  could  be  employed,  i 
equipment  leased,  and  a procedure  established  to  produce  inexpensive 
film  strips.  At  Mt,  Son  Jacinto  we  hadc^  the  staff  a full-time 
photographer  for  this  purpose.  In  this  slide  you  will  see 

Mr,  (Vaterman  preparing  a slide, 

A sound  technician  can  be  employed  with  eauipment  leased,  and 
he  can  set  up  the  coordinated  audio  tapes.  Our  full-time  technician 
was  responsible  for  assisting  in  the  selection  of  the  music  and 
timings  for  the  typewriting  tape  you  Just  heard.  Our  sound 
technician  and  his  equipment  are  shown  in  this  next  slide. 

If  funds  are  not  available  for  the  photographer  and  sound 
technician;  the  instructor,  during  released  time,  can  make  his 
own  tapes.  The  mimeographed  material  can  be  prepared  by  a 
student  typist.  If  filmstrips  are  too  expensive,  the  media  can 
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inclui.e  textbooks,  taoes,  and  mimeographed  material*  The 
instructors  can  use  the  systems  approach  for  an  entire  course  or 
a few  units,  with  audio  tapes  only,  with  mimeographed  material , 
or  any  other  media* 

If  the  instructor  does  decide  to  initiate  an  instructional 
systems  approach,  he  will  first  determine  the  performance  goals 
or  behavioral  object  lues  the  student  will  master  in  each  lesson* 
Next  he  will  find  or  design  the  materials  for  carrying  out  these* 
Textbooks  are  selected^  and  of  the  commercial  tapes  available , he 
will  use  those  which  meet  his  purposes*  Other  tapes  will  he  pre-~ 
pared  in  a sound  room  under  the  direction  of  a technic ian  or 
individually  by  him* 

If  he  chooses  to  use  filmstrips,  he  will  prepare  a story 
board  which  will  provide  ideas  for  the  filmstrip  frames*  In  this 
next  slide  you  will  see  a story  board  that  has  been  prepared  by 
one  of  the  instructors*  The  commercial  artist  will  draw  the 
illustrations  from  the  instructor's  rough  sketches  placed  on  the 
story  board.  Our  commercial  ar'tist  is  shown  here  preparing  a 
frame* 

How  long  does  it  take  from  the  time  the  objectives  and  script 
for  a lesson  are  written  until  the  master  tape  is  duplicated 
for  student  use?  At  Mt*  San  Jacinto  the  time  was  two  weeks  for 
preparing  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  tapes*  It  must  be 
emphasized  when  filmstrips  ore  included  the  period  is  longer* 
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Teaching  can  he  approached  in  the  same  wag  that  a sc ient ist 
investigates  a research  problem..  The  problem  can  be  clearly 
defined  and  materials  and  methods  made  available  for  finding 
its  solut ion, 

I would  like  to  repeat  what  Margaret  Mead  has  said  about 
learning: 

We  are  now  at  the  point  whe  'e  we  m.ust  educate  people 
in  what  nobody  knew  yesterday , and  prepare  people  in  our 
schools  for  what  no  one  knows  yet^  hut  what  some  people 
must  know  tomorrow.  We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea 
that  anybody  can  ever  finish  his  education. 

The  task  is  arduous  but  not  impossible. 
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MEETING  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CHANGE 
IN  OFFICE  MACHINES  INSTRUCTION 


Mary  M.  Brady 

Professor  of  Business  Education 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Instruction  in  the  area  of  office  machines  poses  three  challenging 
questions  to  us  as  teachers: 

1.  On  what  machines  should  we  give  instruction? 

2.  What  media  or  devices  should  we  use  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  this  instruction? 

3*  How  can  we  individualize  instruction? 

First,  let  us  consider  the  problem  of  machine  selection.  In  this  session 
I win  tocLudelprimarlly  the  area  of  adding  and  calculating  machines  due 
to  time  1 imitations. 

When  we  begin  to  study  current  developments  In  this  area  we  soon  real- 
ize that  they  are  startling  and  should  rouse  us  out  of  our  complacency. 

We  are  first  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  rotary  calculator,  our  old 
stand-^by.  Is  now  outmoded  and,  while  still  around.  Is  being  superseded  by 
the  electronic  calculator.  We  can  pass  by  the  key-driven  calculator  for  we 
have  known  for  some  time  that,  except  for  a few  specific  applications,  it 
is  no  longer  used  extensively. 

What  Is  the  nature  of  this  electronic  calculator  which  is  stealing 
the  market  from  the  rotary  and  should  we  put  it  in  our  laboratories?  The 

Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  December  8,  I969. 
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electronic  may  have  either  a visual  display  screen  or  a print  out.  From 
my  observations  I venture  to  say  that  more  electronic  visual  display  ma- 
chines are  now  in  use  than  are  electronic  printers  but  that  In  the  future, 
and  maybe  not  too  distant  future,  this  trend  may  reverse  itself.  As  the 
electronic  printer  is  perfected  and  the  cost  reduced,  it  will  become  more 
popular  than  the  electronic  display  machine  for  it  will  provide  not  only 
speed  and  silent  operation,  but  also  a print  out. 

For  practical  purposes,  let  us  compare  the  visual  d| splay  electronic 
with  the  rotary  calculator  and  the  electronic  printing  calculator  with  the 
mechanical  printing  calculator. 

Although  some  companies  have  discontinued  the  manufacture  of  rotaries 
completely  and  others  manufacture  only  one  or  two  models,  these  old  rotaries 
are  going  to  be  around  for  a good  many  years  to  come.  A company  with  100- 
500  rotaries  will  not  suddenly  trade  them  in  for  electronic  calculators; 
besides,  they  have  no  trade  in  value. 

We  have  rotaries  in  our  classrooms  and  businesses  have  them  in  their 
offices,  so  we  can  safely  conclude  that  we  can  continue  giving  some  instruc- 
tion on  rotaries  for  the  next  5~I0  years  at  least.  Even  manufacturers  who 
are  no  longer  making  rotaries  admit  that  as  a teaching  instrument,  they  are 
superior  to  the  electronic  which  is  so  fast  that  the  student  never  can  see 
what  is  happening. 

What  should  we  do  about  electronics--we  should  have  at  least  one  or 
two  visual  display  electronics  in  the  classroom,  either  the  Nixie-tube 
type  (vacuum  tubes),  or  the  cathode*-ray  type. 
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Next  let  us  consider  the  printing  calcualtor,  the  electronic  printing 
calculator  and  the  mechanical  printing  calculator.  In  recent  years,  there 
has  been  a big  increase  in  sales  of  the  mechanical  printing  calculator. 
Eventually,  however,  the  electronic  with  a print-out  tape  will  likely  re- 
place the  mechanical  printing  calculator.  It  will  give  increased  speed 
and  eliminate  the  offensive  noise  of  the  mechanical  printer.  One  manu- 
facturer making  an  electronic  printer  indicates  that  sales  of  the  me- 
chanical printer  have  already  dropped  50%.  However,  there  are  relatively 
few  electronic  printers  as  yet  on  the  market;  some  manufacturers  say  the 
machine  is  not  yet  perfected,  and  it  is  expensive,  so  we  are  safe  with 
the  mechanical  printer  for  some  time  to  come.  Making  predictions  of  any 
kind  is  a risk. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  rotary  calculator  and  the  limited  use 
of  the  full-keyboard  adding  machine  (mostly  in  financial  institutions) 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  10-key  keyboard;  the  development  of  skill  in  touch 
operation  of  this  keyboard  is  the  safest  ground. 

In  fact,  development  of  accurate  touch  operation  of  a 10- key  keyboard 
with  seme  familiarity,  and  sometimes  only  an  awareness,  of  the  various 
types  of  machines  on  which  this  keyboard  is  found,  is  a safe  pattern  for 
us  to  follow  today. 

In  this  discussion,  I have  not  included  the  programmable  electronic 
ca1culator--nor  do  I recommend  that  it  be  included  in  an  office  machines 
laboratory. 

Similar  questions  arise  in  the  duplicating  area.  The  large  company 
may  do  all  of  its  duplicating  on  the  offset,  but  what  about  the  small  of- 
fice where  some  of  our  students  will  work— the  direct  and  stencil  process 


is  still  used  there.  So  we  need  to  teach  all  three  procedures. 

Copying  machines  have  invaded  the  duplicating  area.  While  their 
operation  ts  so  simple  that  little  instruction  is  necessary,  students 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  various  copying 
processes.  They  should  have  some  idea  about  how  to  match  the  process  with 
the  type  and  quality  of  the  copy  and  the  number  of  copies  desired.  They 
should  also  be  aware  of  the  cost  per  copy  as  well  as  the  initial  purchase 
or  rental  cost  of  the  copying  machine. 

In  the  dictating  and  transcribing  area  we  must  consider  the  media  used: 
plastic  or  magnetic  belts  or  tapes.  In  the  area  of  data  processing,  shall 
we  include  card  punch  and  other  unit* record  equipment-*shal 1 we  go  into 
I DP  and  teach  the  machines  which  produce  a punched-paper  or  magnetic  tapes? 
These  are  questions  to  which  we  should  give  serious  consideration. 

So  what  is  the  solution? 

1.  Give  a broad  acquaintanceship  knowledge:  emphasize  types  of  machines, 
applications,  costs,  and  trends,  rather  than  skill  development;  make  the 
students  aware  of  the  rapid  changes. 

2.  Spend  little  time  on  machines  whose  operation  can  be  learned  in  a few 
hours  of  time  in  the  office. 

3.  Keep  in  mind  the  words  of  an  office  manager:  to  teach  for  a high  de- 

gree of  skill  on  office  machines  other  than  the  typewriter  is  to  teach 
for  obsolescence. 

Now  for  the  second  decision-making  problem:  From  the  variety  of  teach- 

ing aids  available,  what  ones  should  be  used  for  the  teaching  of  office 
machines  and  can  these  aids  be  used  effectively  for  individualized  instruction. 
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We  may  choose  from  TV,  videotapes,  programmed  materials,  multi-channot 
equifHnent,  film  loops,  slides,  tape  recorders,  etc.  Sometimes  we  may 
feel  that  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  media  available,  we  should  be 
either  magicians  or  technicians.  Yet  we  must  admit  that  wise  use  of 
some  of  these  new  aids  is  of  great  assistance  in  conducting  the  three- 
ring  circus  of  the  rotation-plan  laboratory.  The  student,  with  the  aid 
of  sel f-i nstruct ional  media,  is  able  to  learn  the  basic  machine  opera- 
tions individually,  and  then  is  ready  to  participate  in  further  learn- 
ing in  a simulated  office  situation. 

We  office  machine  teachers  have  always  been  accused  of  wanting  more 
and  more  machines  and  nov/. we  also  want  more  and  more  teaching  media.  We 
are  like  the  man  who  was  asked  whether  he  would  rather  have  12  children 
or  a million  dollars.  He  replied  that  he  believed  he  would  rather  have 
12  children  for  if  he  had  the  million  dollars,  he  would  still  want  more. 

At  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsvi 1 le,  we  are  developing  self- 
instruct ional  materials  for  the  skill  subjects:  typewriting,  shorthand, 

and  office  machines.  We  are  experimenting  with  the  various  media  to  deter- 
mine which  are  the  most  applicable  to  our  needs.  We  find  that  self- 
instruction  simplifies  class  scheduling,  provides  flexible  schedules  for 
the  students,  and  motivates  learning  as  the  student  is  able  to  proceed 
at  his  own  pace;  however,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  a close 
individual  contact  between  the  student  and  teacher.  Some  students  adjust 
slowly  to  this  unaccustomed  freedom  even  at  the  university  level. 

Miss  Karen  Kistner  of  Penn  Valley  Junior  College,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, has  developed  tapes  and  slides  for  instruction  on  various  machines. 
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She  has  found  this  method  valuable  for  individualized  instruction  in  the 
classroom  or  for  a company's  training  program*  She  says  that  the  tape- 
slide  narirdtive  is  effective  because  it  both  tells  and  shows  the  student 
how  to  perform  the  task*  Often  in  the  classroom  there  is  so  much  activity 
that  the  instructor  does  not  have  time  to  give  adequate  directions  on 
certain  phases  such  as  changing  the  tape  and  ribbon,  so  these  instructions 
may  be  placed  on  slides  and  tape  along  with  instruction  on  the  basic  pro- 
cesses amd  selected  applications. 

The  taped  presentation  today  will  illustrate  two  methods  of  self- 
instruction!  one,  taped  instructions  accompanied  by  slides  to  introduce 
an  electronic  calculator*  And  second,  a taped  instruction  without  slides 
to  introduce  a printing  mechanical  calculator* 

Some  copies  of  the  material  which  you  will  hear  on  the  tapes  are 
available  in  the  front  of  the  room.  You  may  pick  them  up  at  the  end  of 
the  session  if  you  are  interested* 

(A  copy  of  taped  presentation  attached*) 

The  tapes  which  you  have  heard  and  the  slides  which  you  have  seen 
are  illustrative  of  how  materials  may  be  developed  for  instructional  use, 
either  in  a regularly  scheduled  laboratory  or  they  mayrhe  used  with  flexi- 
ble modular  scheduling.  In  either  case  they  make  provisions  for  self  in- 
struction which  always  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  individual  assistance 
by  the  teacher. 


Slide  1 Electroaic  Caleuletor 

Xhe  fiirsfe  section  of  tbis  tape*  with  slides*  inoiudes  the  iutroductoty 
aiaterisl  ead  basic  operations  on  an  electronic  calculator. 

Slide  2 Electronic  Calonlator 

Ihe  elecfcroaic  calculator  is  unitxue  and  different  from  other  adding 
and  calculating  laachiaee  because  of  its  atnaeitig  speed  in  perfotiaing  all 
calcalationa*  It  has  no  uioviag  parts;  end  therefore j.  is  ccmpletely  silent . 
Instead  of  having  rotary  dials  for  the  recording  of  answers*  the  electronir. 
calculator  has  a cathode^'ray  tube  with  a visual  screen,  Ibis  screen  has 
three  registers  referred  to  as  the  K,  Q*  and  ? registers. 

Slide  3 “*  Slide  of  IJhree  Segi^tors 

The  orange  arrow  points  to  the  E register*  This  register  displays; 
keyboard  entries  > aaultinlicandSs,  and  divisors, 

' The  brown  arm-?  points  to  the  Q register  which  displays  quotients » 
square  roots,  and  tEultipliers, 

The  yellOt?  arrow  points  to  the  P register  which  displays  products, 
dividends,  and  retoalndera* 

As  you  progress  throu^  this  instructicfnai  tape,  notice  how  the 
decimal  automatically  positions  itself  in  the  registers. 

Slsde  4 *"*  Slide  of  the  Eoiir  Transfer  Keys  ;• 

The  register  transfer  are  used  to  move  a figure  from  one  regis- 
ter to  another  for  use  in  further  computation , 

Tiiese  four  transfer  keys  are  visible  at  the  left  of  the  calcul^ifcor. 
Tott  rtay  move  a aundser  from  the  Q to  the  K register  Corange  arrow) , Q to 
P register  Cy^lto  arrow)*'  ^ to  K register  ^rox'jn  arrow),  and  P to  Q 
register  Cblue  axrm) . , • 

Slide  5 **“  Clear  Keys 

In  normal  operaticnj  all  entries  and  calculations  automatically 
clear  the  receivins  registers^  A brown  arrow  points  to  the  Reset  Key. 
Inhere  special  clearance  is  needed,  the  Reset  Kay  clears  all  three  visual  ' 
sregistersi.  A yellw  points  to  the  Clear  Key;  this  hey  clears  only 
Che  Keyboard  register.  The  orange  arrow  points  to  the  Orand  Total  Key. 
This  hey  clears  all  three  visible  registers,  recalls  P ^mory  to  the  P 
register,  and  cleaifs  the  R memory* 

Slide  6 Keyboard 

Eike  a lO^hey  adding  machine,  the  electrouic  calculator  has  a IC*- 
digit  keyboard  which  operated  by  the  touch  meUiod,  The  home  row  Ueyo 
are  the  4,  5,  and  $ keys.  The  keyboard  is  used  to  indes:  entries  into  the 
registers  - All  entries  take  place  in  the  K register  ttuless  the  P or  Q 
register  is  preselected* 
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the  Chttte)  a>;row  pelat:^  uo  the  deKimel  Uey,  the  decimal  wwst  be  cle*- 
pressed  after  each  vihole  tBsmber.  the  decirael  hey  establishes  the  position 
of  a decitaal  point  in  an  entry^ 

the  yelXoi?  ar.xm  points  to  the  positive  ^his  hey  is  used 

to  change  the  sign  in  any  iregisuor  from  negative  to  positive. 

The  brown  arrow  points  to  the  cepative  sign  hey^  The  negative  key' 
is  used  to  change  the  sign  in  any  r'egister  from  positive  to  negative. 

The  red  arrow  points  to  the  dual  multiplication  control.  Hhen  moved 
a5?ay  from  you,  it  autcmatiaally  inde^ies  five  aeros  after  pressing  the 
decimal  key.  The  dual  multiplication  control  permits  you  to  perform  two  * 
separate  calculations  at  the  same  tiice. 

Slide  7 Addition  ax’xd  Suhtrnetion  Problem 


Copy  the  problem  yott  r.cw  see  on  the  screen.  This  is  a cembination  ■ ■■ 
prohle®  for  addition  and  subtsraction,  IM  the  .problem  as  you  are  directed  . 
on  the  tape*  Then  check  to  see  if  the  ra:m'be*s  iii  the  visual  registers  of 
your  calculator  checU  with  'those  on  the  screen,  If  they  do,  your  calcula- 
tions are  correct;  if  not,  .stop  the  tape  and  repeal:  the  problem. 


Slide  S Visual  Register,  8 

Enter  3;  press  the  decimal  hey;  now  press  the  ddd  bar;  the  8 sho^TS  in 
the  K register  and  the  V rdsister^ 


Slide  5 Visual  Eesistef-:^'*25,2  and  33*^  .*.v^ 
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.Enter  25.^  Be  sufe-  t“*  press  the  de'^imo;!  hey  after  25;  then  press 
the  Z key«  to;  press  the  -'add  bar*  The  25,S  now.^p'phars  in  the  K register^,. 
35*2  has'  been  added  to  S and  the  sura  33,3  id  iu  the  ^ register* 

Slide  1^  visual  451*81,  485:*Ol' 

Enter  451,81;  Prdt'si  '^he  acid  bar;  451  v81  appears  in  the  K register. 
451*81  has  been  added  to  yddr  previous  sum  33*3;  Thb  new  sum,  485*01^ 
liow  appears  in  the  P 'register* 

Slide  U — Visual  Eegi&t'ers,  451.81,  936*82 


Xt  'is  not  necessary  to  re-ei'rter  451,81  to  add  it  again*  Simply  press 
the  add  hi",  451*81  is  added  again.  The  new  siim  In  the  P register  is  now 
936*82. 


Slide  Visual  Eegistors,  952.30,  «15*4S 

To  subtract  952,30  from  the  sum  of  the  additionsg  enter  952*30  and 
press  the  subtract  bar.  952,30  is  in  the  K register  and  the  remainder  is 
in  the  P register.  The  answer  is  a negative  15,48,  Hotiee  the  minus  sign 
at  the  left  of  the  P register.  Stop  the  tape  and  do  the  practice  problems 
for  additlcn  and  subtraction* 
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X3  Multiplication  Problem 


Hultiplic^tioa  ft  vaty  eft$y  opei*fttion  on  your  caiculftnor.  Notice 
tlie  speed  of  the  cftlculntor  as  you  perform  the  multiplication*  Copy  the 
mttltiplicfttioa  problem  sho^ja  cel  the  screen. 

Slide  14  Visuftl  Register,  ^.,4S16 


Eater  2.45X6  and  press  the  tvsL0.n  bar.  2*4516  is  entered  in  the  K 
register  and  in  the  Q register. 

Slide  15  — Visual  Tvegister,  25.4,  2.4516,  62.27054 


Enter  25 <*4,  the  miltiplier  and  press  the  tiirv^s  eounl  hey.  25.4  is 
in  the  S.  register » 2 « 4516  is  in  the  Q regime  ter,  and  the  product  or  ansv:er 
is  in  the  P register.  Notice  the  decimal  point  ^'cs  correctly  pcsil:iorie]|rJ.‘^'. 
in  your  enstjer.  Stop  the  tape  and  do  the  practice  problems  for  tniiltipl’i*^ 
cation. 


Slide  16  >**  Bivlsion  Problcis 


ICheti  dividing  on  the  salectronio  calculator,  the  Csalcu?.ator  will 
CftVty  the  divisiovi  to  12  "places  for  accviracy.  Copy  the  division  ptob*"  • ■ 

Iftm* 

Slide  17  Visual  Register*  3*53  ; 

Enter  3*53*  the  dividend,  and  press  the  division  hey.  3.53  is  in  fv*; 
the  F register.  ' ■ • • *'  i* 

Slide  13  --  Visual  Register >1.5,  2,3533333  • ' • = 

Eater  1.5,  the  divisori';  and  press  the  divide  ei^ual  tccy*  Ihe  divisor  • ' ■•■'• 
1.5  is  entered  in  the  itC  register,  Ihe  ^^uotleut  or  cni>rer  in  in  the  Q ■ .; 
register,  tthe  remainder  appears  in  the  F register.  Stop  the  tape  and  do  : ' 
the  practice  ptobleics  for  division. 
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maxasmim 


Shis  iB  dn  i&atructioodt  oa  th»  ass  o£  a ladebaaieal  printlog  eal«* 
culatoTo  Bach  aritbtcet&ts  preeess  ^lll  tM  introdoead  ale&g  wltti  th« 
opoea^ing  ^srts  oi  the  calealat^ar^  sboald  fallow  tba  InatTaetloiia 
85  glmi  @a  ehis  tape.  X£  ye/n  do  aet  clearly  ttsderataod  aay  lii5trae« 
tioao  repeat  ^bat  section  o£  the  tape  betoce  proceeding  to  the  next 
process.  You  vill  find  a loacbine  naoual^  lab  iastructlon  Sheets , and 
a problem  booly  at  your  verb  station.  These  are  to  be  tssed  along  with 
the  tape.  X€  yea  have  questions « please  malbe  a note  of  them  sad 
consult  your  ixtstructor  or  the  lab  assistant « 

The  printing  calculetor  is  used  eaeteoslvely  as  &&  all«pnrpeee  calco* 
lator.  As  well  as  performing  addition  and  snbtractioit  as  easily  ae 
a lO-^hey  adding  mcUise^  the  printing  calculator  ie  capable  of  handling 
smltiplication  and  division  problems  at  rapid  speeds. 

QI?EEATXOH 

for  msaclmtam  efficiency^  the  print izig  calculator  ehould  be  operated  by 
the  touch  method. 

CXf  you  have  learned  to  operate  a 10«*lcey  adding  machine  using  the . 
touch  methods  you  may  skip  this  section  of  the  tape  and  proceed  to 
the  section  on  additicn.li 

To  operate  the  printing  calculator  by  touchs  curl  your  fingers  slifliitly 
as  if  your  hand  were  grasping  an  apple*  How  place  the  first  three 
fingers  o£  the  ris^t  i^d  ever  the  middle  row  of  keys<^»the  and 

6 keys.  These  keys  are  more  concave  to  the  touch  than  the  other  kpye 
on  the  keyboard.  This  is  called  the  hotse  row  position. 

By  keeping  the  fingers  over  the  middle  row  at  all  timess  each  finger 
has  little  movement  to  reach  the  upper  or  lower  rev  of  k^e.  The 
keys  should  be  depressed  with  a short  tapping  stroke  eiaitjr  to  that 
used  on  a manual  typewriter,  tfithout  depressing  the  keyse  do  the 
foltlotsing  exercises. 

the  indess  finger  upward  from  the  4*key  to  the  y«key$  return  the 
iadeac  finger  to  the  4*«k^;  now  move  the  index  finger  d^nxward  mod 
touch  the  l~key;  return  the  index  finger  to  the  4*»fcey. 

Mers^  the  middle  finger  upward  fretm  the  S^key  to  the  8«ke^;  return  the 
mi^ie  finger  to  the  5<^key;  now  move  the  middle  finger  d ^ard  and 
touch  the  2^ey;  return  the  middle  finger  to  the  3*key. 

Hacct  move  the  ring  finger  upward  from  the  6°k^  to  the  9*key;  return 
the  ring  finger  to  the  6«key{  move  the  ring  finger  downward  and  touch 
the  3o'key;  return  the  ring  finger  to  the  6*>^hay« 

Now  locate  es  yctn^  keyboard  the  cipher  or  aero  key  or  keys.  On  sene 
machioeSp  you  will  find  a single  cipher  below  the  l^'keyt^  a double 
either  below  the  B^^key,  and  a triple  cipher  below  the  S^^keyo  To  depress 
these  kaySc,  reach  from  the  home  position  as  you  did  for  the  1$  Bo  sinA 
$ keys.  On  other  models  of  the  printing  calcuXt^torf,  yon  will  find 
the  cipher  hsy  to  the  left  of  the  k^bcard^  in  «dttch  ca&e  it  is  de» 
pressed  by  the  thumb.  Oh  still  other  machines  the  cipher  iasy  or  bar 
is  below  the  N**digit  keyboard  and  is  also  operated  by  the  thuinh. 
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>e  siure  to  telees  operating  your  tsickine  by  touch.  &o  sot  tense 
your  sassoles.  Ao  soon  as  possible  operate  the  beys  vitbout  Xocddng 
at  the  keyboard. 

A touch  operator  seldom  tires  and  ie  able  to  operate  the  machine 
vlth  speed  ^ aceura^. 

too  are  noo  rea^  to  begin  the  adding  and  listing  o£  £lgeteee»  Saaam* 
bar  to  use  the  touch  icethodo 

imwa  AKP  fmm&  f-messs 

To  enter  a noniber  os  the  k^bcarde  set  tha  amount  in  the  sane  order 
as  you  vould  isrite  tSaa  tuutber  on  paper.  To  set  456t>  depress  the 
4<*key  oith  your  iadsK  finger^  the  S-hey  vith  your  middle  £ioger»  and 
the  6<>lcQy  with  the  ring  finger. 

Set  456  on  the  k^board. 

Soe  locate  <m  your  loacthine  the  plus  bar  and  depress  it , tbe  amount 
456  will  appear  on  the  tape  m£th  a plus  si£pi  indicating  addition. 

Set  456  on  the  k^hoard  again;  depress  the  plus  bar.  T@u  have  now 
entered  tec  aiaeaats  into  the  register. 

To  t^e  a total»  depress  the  total  key.  The  total  vill  be  printed 
on  the-  tape  in  red  with  the  T syeibol.  6o  cot  make  more  than  one 
depressi^  of  the  total  k^. 

Stop  the  t^e  and  do  the  practice  problems. 

3ffiU‘KPLICATKW 

lEaltiplieaticai  on  a printing  calculator  is  extremely  aimplo  and  cob* 
pletaly  automatic.  To  multiply  12  by  24  clear  your  machine  end  set 
12  in  the  keyboard.  Oepress  the  K<*  or  multiply«*key  which  te  at  the 
left  c£  the  keyboard.  Then  set  24  In  the  keyboard  and  depress  the 
bl^^  eq[ititls  key  ^bove  the  A^kay.  th&  tape  shore  the  result  oslled 
the  produet9  266. 

Xt  teaikea  no  di££ereoce  factor  of  a foultiplication  problem  Is 
entered  first.  The  results  are  the  sanae.  Bowevers  It  is  ottstematy 
to  enter  the  smaller  &usd>er  in  digits  first  to  ired^  the  ntmaber  o£ 
machixte  revolutions.  The  factors  are  referred  to  as  the  multiplicand 
and  the  multiplier.  To  do  the  multiplication  problems  in  the  manual 
follow  these  stepst 
^itSlear  year  machine. 

Let  ns  assume  you  are  multiplying  25  s 1.9$. 

^Sat  the  multiplier  C25)  in  the  keyboard. 
i%i$epras8  the  S*»key. 

^et  the  nultiplicand  Cl«9$I^  in  the  keyboard, 
sprees  the  »»key. 

Enter  the  total  C^9«50)  on  your  lab  eheet. 

Stop  the  tape  end  do  the  psraetiee  multiplicdtion  problems. 
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FLEXIBLE  MODULAR  SCHEDULING  j 

Julian  Demeo^  Jr.  | 

Principal 

Wayland  High  School 
Waylandr  Massachusetts 

The  Wayland  High  School  Flexible  Modular  Schedule 

Before  discussing  Flexible  Modular  Scheduling  at  Wayland  High  School^  I think  it  is  im- 
portant to  tell  ycu  something  about  the  history  of  Wayland  High  School.  Wayland  High 
jSchooL  3lS  it  now  exists^  was  conceived  during  the  mid'50's  at  the  time  when  team  teach- 
ing and  the  *’ Trump  Plan"  were  the  signs  of  the  times.  Wayland  High  School  was  designed 
and  built  around  these  two  concepts. 

It  is  a seven  (7)  building  campus  type  hi^  school  organized  around  academic  learning  cen- 
ters.  In  each  center  there  is  a staff  room  and  in  four  of  the  centers  there  are  reference 
centers  which^  in  essence » are  sub-libraries  and  centers  for  independent  learning.  Within 

j 

these  buildings » there  are  3 large  group  spaces  capable  of  accommodating  125»  150  and  275  i 
pupils  at  a time»  classrooms  which  accommodate  20-35  students  and  seminar  rooms  which 

j 

j 

accommodate  up  to  15  students. 

Wayland  High  School  is  a comprehensive  high  school  which  presently  houses  1200  students 
and  90  professional  staff  members.  The  pupil /teacher  ratio  is  15-1. 

Now  let  me  define  what  is  meant  by  Flexible  Modular  Scheduling  at  Wayland  High  School. 

By  Uexible  scheduling  we  mean  that  classes  meet  in  varying  sizes  such  as  large^  small  and 
medium  groups.  The  concept  of  modularity  exists  in  two  ways.  Vertically,  in  that  some 
classes  are  scheduled  for  double  periods,  some  for  a single  period  and  some  for  half  periods  i 
and  horizontally,  in  a five  day  modular  sequence  which  repeats  itself  such  as  a clock.  The 

days  have  been  labeled  A,  B,  C,  D and  E so  that,  if  there  is  any  gap  between  days,  B will  i 

always  follow  A,  C follow  B,  etc.  This  preserves  the  continuity  of  instruction.  i 
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Over  the  years  each  department  has  evolved  a sequencing  pattern  that  lends  itself  best  for 
the  subject  taught.  For  example  - the  English  Department  meets  students  in  a one  large, 

3 medium,  one  small  sequence,  the  Social  Studies  Department  in  a one  large,  two  medium, 
one  small,  one  independent  sequence,  the  Language  Department  meets  youngsters  everyday, 
the  Science  Department  meets  youngsters  in  a large,  medium,  double  laboratory,  laboratory 
follow-up,  medium  sequence,  etc.  , etc.  Courses  are  scheduled  to  meet  from  once  up  to 
six  times  weekly  with  every  combination  in  between.  Teachers  share  students  in  both  large 
and  small  groups.  Teachers  of  the  meditim  groups  are  responsible  for  grading  and  coordin- 
ating the  grades  of  students. 

Some  departments  are  organized  on  a team  basis  or  on  subject  matter,  others  are  on  grade 
level.  For  example  - in  Science  there  are  sub- teams  for  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
in  Social  Studies  and  English,  there  are  lowet  a.nd  upper  teams  responsible  for  curriculum, 
organization,  planning  and  development  in  9th  and  10th  gradesand  11th  and  12th  grades.  Also 
used  here  is  a concept  of  'cluster'  scheduling.  By  this  is  meant  that  clusters  of  students  are 
scheduled  in  a given  subject  simultaneously  such  that  the  teachers  in  the  team  may  re-group 
students  at  any  time  for  large  or  medium  group  as  the  needs  of  the  curriculum  may  suggest 
at  a given  moment  of  time. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  the  possibilites  of  scheduling  students  in  a center  rather  than  in 
a subject  is  now  being  considered.  This  would  enable  the  teaching  teams  to  decide  how 
students  should  be  grouped  and  who  should  work  with  them. 
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Douglas  W*  Hawkins  ] 


Principal 

St*  Peter's  Boys*  High  School 
Gloucester,  Mass*  01930 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  flexible  modular  scheduling 
as  it  is  being  implemented  at  St*  Peter's  Boys'  High  School*  My  presentation 
is  divided  into  three  sections:  (1)  the  physical  and  curricular  structure  of  St*  ^ 

Peter's;  (2)  the  structure  of  the  flexible  modular  schedule  at  St*  Peter's; 

(3)  the  reasons  for  using  the  flexible  modular  schedule  at  St*  Peter's* 

1*  The  physical  and  curricular  structure  of  St*  Peter's 

St*  Peter's  Boys*  High  School,  part  of  the  Central  School  System  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston,  is  located  off  Route  128  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts* 

At  the  present  time,  it  serves  some  480  boys  from  the  North  Shore  area  from 
Saugus  to  Rockport*  It  opened  in  September,  1965,  and  graduated  its  first 
class  in  June  1969*  It  was  constructed  as  a college  preparatory  school  with 
a capacity  of  700-800,  Besides  16  general  classrooms,  typing  room,  drafting 
room,  science  and  language  labs,  music  room,  library,  chapel,  gymnasium, 
auditorium  and  cafeteria,  it  contains  a large  lecture  room  with  120  capacity 

t 

and  an  audio-visual  room  with  70  capacity*  There  are  also  several  large 
corridor  areas,  one  of  which  serves  as  a student  lounge* 


Presentation  made  at  the  ^3rd  Annual  Vocational 
Massachusetts,  on  December  8,  1969. 
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There  are  28  faculty  members,  including  the  Principal  and  two  full- 
time Guidance  Counsellors.  The  Assistant  Principal  and  the  Dean  of  Students 
spend  part  of  their  day  in  the  classroom.  The  curriculum,  while  modern,  is 
not  particularly  innovative.  We  do  have  some  Advanced  Placement  Courses, 
a Cinema  Course  and  a voluntary  NJROTC  program. 

2.  The  structure  of  the  flexible  modular  schedule  at  St.  Peter ^s 

The  regular  school  day  is  from  8; 20  to  2:3-0.  After  a 10-minute  home- 
room period  each  morning,  the  day  is  broken  down  into  16  twenty-minute 
modules,  with  two  minutes  between  each  module.  Class  sessions  vary  in 
length  from  one-mod  language  labs  to  five-mod  Cinema  classes  for  showing 
iull-length  movies.  Most  of  the  class  sessions  run  two  mods  (42  minutes). 

Besides  varying  lengths  of  class  sessions,  varying  class  sizes  are 
scheduled.  There  are  large  group  lectures  (up  to  120  students),  medium 
groups  (25-30  students)  and  small  discussion  groups  (12-15  students).  Some 
courses  incorporate  all  three  of  these  group  sizes  within  the  week,  while  in 
other  courses,  students  always  meet  in  small  groups.  Some  courses  meet 
five  times  a week,  while  others  meet  only  twice  a week.  Although  a student* s 
schedule  varies  each  day  of  the  week,  each  week  is  the  same  for  the  entire 
semester. 

There  are  no  study  halls.  During  unstructured  mods  students  are  free 
to  use  most  of  the  facilities,  to  work  alone  or  with  others,  to  consult  teachers, 
to  seek  guidance,  etc.  The  cafeteria  is  open  for  lunch  from  mod  9 to  mod  12 
(11:30-1:00)  during  which  time  each  student  has  at  least  one  unstructured  mod. 
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Within  a given  course,  some  students  are  placed  on  independent  study* 

For  example,  a group  of  Algebra  I students  who  were  being  held  back  by  the 
class  are  now  working  much  of  the  time  on  their  own.  This  is  also  true  of 
some  of  our  language  students* 

3*  The  reasons  for  using  a flexible  modular  schedule  at  St*  Peter^s 

We  have  changed  to  a flexible  modular  schedule  in  order  to  be  able  to 
adapt  our  course  structures  to  the  needs  of  each  particular  discipline  rather 
than  have  the  students  and  courses  enslaved  to  the  old  lock-step  schedule 

4 

with  fixed  amounts  of  time  and  fixed  numbers  of  students*  In  other  words, 
wedesired  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  needs  of  the  *60*s  and  *70*s*  We  also 
desired  to  work  toward  giving  students  their  legitimate  freedoms  and  cor- 
responding responsibilities.  Fundamental  in  our  thinking  has  been  the  pos- 
sibility of  a greater  individualization  of  instruction  and  of  greater  participa- 
tion of  students  inflieir  education.  Although  our  curriculum  has  not  changed 
much,  our  method  of  presentation  has  changed  drastically.  In  many  instances, 
lectures  have  given  way  to  discussions,  to  independent  study*  We  are  becoming 
more  and  more  convinced  that  learning  does  not  come  completely  or  even 
mostly  from  teachers  and  books.  The  student  must  think  and  must  learn  to 
share  his  thoughts* 

I want  to  emphasize  that  the  flexible  modular  schedule  is  only  a means 
to  an  end.  It  is  not  the  structure  that  really  matters--that  keeps  changing 
from  year  to  year.  Now  that  we  are  in  our  second  year  under  a modular 

3* 
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system,  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  important  thing  is  what  it  helps 
us  to  accomplish  in  terms  of  human  values  and  human  goals--especially  in 
terms  of  Knowledge  and  of  love*  It  cannot  be  explained  in  a paper*  It  has 
to  be  lived*  A school  has  to  be  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  jumping  into  such 


a departure  from  the  traditional*  I guarantee  that  it  will  be  a wonderful 
human  experience*  It  will  mean  confusion,  insecurity,  even  headaches,  at 
first,  but  the  en<f  result  will  be  a greater  educational  experience  for  all 


conceriiod--teachers  as  well  as  students. 
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It  Is  good  to  be  here  with  you  today  ©nij  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  sharing  with  you  so.'^  observations  about  vocational  office  education* 

In  the  few  short  years  since  1959  when  I started  to  attend  these  maotlngs 
there  has  been  a great  change  In  the  number  of  persons  attending  and  the 
nuiaber  of  activities  which  are  engaging  office  educators* 

It  has  been  Just  ten  years  since  I Joined  the  staff  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Question  and  was  charged  to  develops 

within  the  framework  of  Federal  law  and  regulation*  education  for  the 

« 

office  occupations  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  this  nation  for  office  employees 

i * 

in  the  economic  and  defense  activities  of  the  country*  This  overriding 
charge  has  not  changed  within  these  ten  years* 

I can  look  back  on  my  experiences  overseas  in  Iran  where  I was 
Chief  of  Business  Education  and  helped  establish  a program  of  secondary* 
teacher  education*  and  collegiate  business  education  training  which  still 
exists* 

When  I left  tdte  University  of  Idaho*  where  I had  headed  the  Busl*^ 

* 

ness  Education  and  Secretarial  Studies  Departments*  I looked  to  Iran  as  a 
challenge* ***a  chance  to  see  if  what  I believed  to  be  true  worked  in 
another  envlronmeht*  Host  of  it  did* 

Host  of  what  worked  in  Iran  also  ^Torks  In  the  United  States*  I 
came  back  as  a dedicated  vocational  educator  for  I had  seen  how  the  lack  of 


Bruce  I*  Blackstone*  Program  Flannlng  Officer*  and  Head*  Office  Occupations 
Education*  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education*  U*  S*  Office  of 
Education* 
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office  vorlcers  could  retard  progress*  1 had  also  seen  the  contributions 
to  society  and  to  individuals  which  could  be  stimulated  by  occupational 


training* 

Today  X stand  before  you,  again,  to  reaffirm  tny  faith  in  our  pro* 
fessional  field,  vocational  education*  Vocational  education  is  our  tr&m 
of  reference  and  guiding  discipline*  The  famous  rules  of  Prosser  lead 
us  in  educating  individuals  to  enter  and  advance  in  occupations*  Voca* 
tional  cducati^m  as  a professional  specialization  stands  in  its  ovm  right 
with  its  terminology,  mores,  and  procedures*  Our  major  responsibility 
is  to  maintain,  extend  and  improve  existing  programs  of  vocational  educa* 
tion  and  to  develop  new  programs  of  vocational  education*  A thorough 

_ I 

knowledge  of  vocational  education  as  a field  of  professional  endeavor  is 
essential  to  all  who  teach  and  administer  office  occupations  education* 

This  year  of  1969  has  been  a very  good  year!  A far  better  year 
than  nu>st  people  realize*  Preliminary  statistics  show  that  things  have 
gone  well  in  FT  1969*  Final  statistics  for  the  previous  FT  of  '68  shew 
that  office  occupations  education  grew  by  about  10  percent,  which  out* 
stripped  the  overall  vocational  education  grov7th  of  7 percent*  This  is 
the  fourth  year  in  a row  that  the  rate  of  growth  in  office  education  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  total  field  of  vocational  education! 

We  have  groiTn  in  enrollment  in  each  of  the  taxonomy  classifications* 
Incidentally,  it  seems  significant  to  that  we^can  noi;r  talk  about  the 
US08  taxonomy  and  expect  that  listeners  will  understand  what  is  involved 
in  these  US02  classifications  of  educational  programs* 
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Let *8  briefly  look  at  those  areas  tahere  Office  Occupationc  Education 
stands  in  first  place  asiong  uage  earning  occupational  education  progro^is  in 
FY  68*j^/  Xt  is  largest  £nt 


Total  enrolUient,  1,735,000 

Secondary  enrclltssnt,  1,060,643 

Fostsecondary  enrolli&ant,  224,310 

Adult  enrollnient,  442,963 

Number  of  Special  Needs  Students  in  regular 
classes,  23,103 

Number  of  full-time  secondary  school  teachers,  14,731 

Humber  of  teacher  education  institutions,  140 

Humber  of  full«*time  teacher  trainers,  304 

Humber  of  enrollees  in  preservico  training,  9,177 

Humber  of  secondary  school  teachers  .4aced,  2,547 

State/Local  matching  per  Federal  dollar,  $4*66  to  $1*00 
Percentage  of  total  vocational  education  enrollment,  23% 
Humber  of  States  vlth  enrollment  Increases,  47 


About  61  percent  of  the  office  occupations  education  enrollment 

* 

is  at  the  secondary  school  level,  13. percent  In  the  post  secondary  end 

26  percent  in  the  adult  education  programs*  The  order  of  popularity 

amoung  secondary  school  occupational  programs  uas: 

1*  General  Clerical 
2*  Stenographic 
3*  Typing 

4*  Accounting  end  Computing  . 

5*  Business  Data  Processing 

At  the  postsecondary  level  the  order  of  enrollment  in  occupational 

programs  was  someidiat  different: 

1*  Stenographic 
2*  Accounting  and  computing 
3r  General  Clerical 
4*  Business  Data  Processing 
5.  Typing 


J7  Provisional  enrollment  information,  DVTE,  June  1969< 
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In  adult  preparatory  program  the  rank  order  of  enrollment  vas; 

i«  Stenographic 
2#  General  Clerical 
3,  Typing 

4#  Accounting  and  Computing 
5«  Business  Data  Processing 

Bigger  and  bigger,  but  are  vo  better  and  better?  In  many  vays 

Cooperative  education  Is  expanding*  Some  States  are  experli^ientlng  with 

closed  circuit  television  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Instructional  program. 

Simulation  and  block  tlma  are  becoming  common  techniques.  In  fact,  the 

basic  concept  of  teaching  "need  to  know"  In  realistic  blocks  of  time  has 

become  an  accepted  procedure. In  many  States,  This  .was  not  true  a short 

time  ago,  Hiere  are  new  Instructional  materials  and  methodologies  surfacing 

In  our  field  of  vocational  education. 

Are  we  doing  our  job?  Of  course  not!  Until  meaningful  office  • 

occupations  education  is  available  to  all  persons  In  all  communities,  who 

want,  need  and  can  profit  from  this  Instruction,  we  have  not  met  the  charge 

of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963,  let  alone  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968, 

The  Act  of  *63  and  Its  companion  Act  of  *68  set  the  framework  for 

what  may  be  done  In  office  occupations  education,  Hiere  are  specific 

requirements  which  must  be  met  by  all  vocational  education,  A vocational 

* 

education  program,  0 Be  In  schools' or  classes  under  public 

supervision,  .^2)  Prepare  of  gainful  employment,  3)  Relate  to  the 
occupation  for  which  training  Is  being  given* 

There  are  many  portions  of  education  which  contribute  to  vocational 

* 

proficiency,  but  fall  outside  the  parameters  of  vocational  education.  Any 

% 

schools  which  are  not  under  public  supervision  are  excluded  by  law  as  are 

prlvate-for-proflt  schools  not  under  contract  with  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  or' a local  education  agency.  Unless  all  of  the 
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eligibility  requlretrtsnts  are  met,  a program  can  not  be  considered  vcca*» 
tlonal  and  an  appropriate  recipient  o£  Federal  funds*  Failure  to  meet 
vocational  education  rcqulrenients  for  reltnburscBiant  does  not  place  a pro- 
gram In  a second  class  position,  It  sisrely  Indicates  that  here  Is  an  area 
of  needed  effort  nhlch  cannot  be  supported  by  Federal  funds* 

Personal  opinion  expressed  as  fact  by  prophets  ©f  the  h^»s  suggested 
a possible  domination  of  education  through  the  use  of  Federal  funds*  These 
poor  prophets  fall  to  recognise  that  in  office  occupations  education  the 
Federal  funds  are  a minor  factor  idilch  my  be  used  only  as  provided  for 
by  lav  and  regulation,  not  be  personal** preference  or  desire! 

The  profession  of  vocational  education  extends  an  open  hand  to  those 
vho  wish  to  participate*  No  one  Is  forced  to  take  the  Federal  veil*  No^ 
one  laust  participate!  All  idio  do  participate  are  volunteers  vho  have 
agreed  to  comply  vlth  the  clearly  established  patamoters  of  vocational 
education* 

It  Is  a fact  that  $4*66  of  State  and  local  funds  back  up  each  ' 

Federal  dollar  In  office  occupations  education*  Where  Is  the  domination 
here?  One-hundred  and  forty  teacher  training  instltxitlons  have  volunteered 
to  help  that  segemnt  of  vocational  education,  office  occupations,  to 

'pf  * 

. Improve  Its  teacher  preparation*  ■ Three  hundred  and  four  full-time  teacher 
educators  are  supported^  again  by  the  combination  of  local.  State  and  ' ■ ' 

Federal  funds*  Where  Is  the  Federal  domination? 

There  has  been  a heartening  growth  In  professional  activities  In 

« * 

* 

vocational  office  education*  Doctoral  dissertations  are  beginning  to 

appear,  research  Is  starting  to  bubble,  leadership  is  beginning  to  develop* 

Here  this  week  ve  have  seen  new  responses  to  the  demands  of  our  professional 

« 

field  In  the  forming  of  new  professional  organisations  for  teacher  educators 

* 


and  classroom  teachers. in  office  education*  Let  thoro  bo  no  mlstl^o  that 
vocational  education  Is  our  professional  field  and  that  the  disciplines  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  direct  our  activities*  T)iere  are  other 
disciplines  and  professional  fields  of  interest,  but  a vocational  office 
educator  has  signed  up  with  the  vocational  teem  and  Is  comltted  to  helping 
youth  and  adults  to  get,  hold  and  advance  In  office  positions* 

years  ago  I called  for  a year  of  dialog  to  help  bridge  the 
which  was  the  result  of  rapid  ej:pansion  of  office 
occupations  education*  It  was  hoped  that  meaningful  discussion  could 
be  carried  on  with  those  who  were  enpanding  their  efforts  to  include  a new 
professional  fi@ld*  Many  excellent  educators  have  studied  hard  to  under** 
stand  the  legal  facta  of  life  found  in  office  occupations  education*  It 
is  heartening  to  see  many  young  educators  devoting  their  efforts  to 
exploring  this  new  field  and  to  observe  their  developing  understanding 

't 

of  the  complex  process  of  working  with  elected  and  appointed  officials* 

To  be  very  frank  about  It,  I have  been  basically  disappointed  in 
the  extent  of  dialog  which  has  developed*  It  seems  to  ine  that  there 
is  a great  deal  of  itionolog  being  produced  idilch  was  developed*  It  seems 

p- 

to  ine  that  there  Is  a groat  deal  of  monolog  being  produced  which  Ignores 
vocational  education  tenents  and  requiren^nts*  It  would  he  very  helpful 
to  all  of  us  In  the  vocational  education  profession  If  a two*way  dialog 

could  he  produced*  I hope  that  this  will  occur*  For  It  to  occur  will 

* 

require  listening  by  all  concerned  and  recognition  of  the  fact  that 


i 
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there  are  scT?iO  Iteias  which  are  not  amenable  to  change  by  the  parties  involved 
in  discusaion6«  federal  la^7  and  rogulation.  State  lav?  and  regulation, 
and  local  policies  and  procedures  are  governing  and  must  be  £ol levied  regardless 
of  the  personal  inclinations  of  those  concerned# 

One  of  the  great  things  about  this  nation  is  that  it  is  a nation 
of  law  not  of  individual  whiffs*  X sincerely  hope  that  the  field  of  office 
occupations  education  never  falls  into  the  trap  of  personalising  the 
adriini  strati  on  of  vocational  education  prograras#  Cur  responsibility  is  to 
the  student  first  and  vocational  education  second#  ' It  is  not  to  any 
individual,  group  or  clique* 
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REACTION  TO  PAPER  ON  CHALLENGES  AND 
GUIDELINES  IN  VOCATIONAL  OFFICE 
TEACHER  EDUCATION 

By 

Immanua]  H.  Leschensky 
Local  Vocational  Coordinator 
Oconomowoc  Public  Schools 
Oconomowoc*  Wisconsin 

Changes  are  taking  place  in  Vocational  Office  Teacher  Education  and  changes  are  occuring  in 
the  secondary  schools  in  the  State  of  Wiscon^.  Secondary  teachers  have  had  to  update  themselves 
to  keep  abreast  with  Vocational  Education  and  also  to  keep  up  to  date  with  the  many  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  our  technological  society.  Secondary  teachers  in  our  school  and  our  state  have  met 
these  challei^es  by  taking  additional  course  woik  at  their  own  expense  and  time  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  vocational  education  of  our  present  day. 

In  1%5*  only  one  member  of  our  Vocational  staff  had  ever  had  a course  in  the  Phflosophy  of 
Vocational  Education.  At  the  present  time*  all  of  our  vocational  teachers  have  completed  a course 
in  Philosophy  of  Vocational  Education.  Our  staff  believes  now  more  than  ever  before  that  a course 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Vocational  Education  is  an  absolute  **must**  for  every  teacher  of  bu^ess  edu- 
cation* home  economics*  industrial  arts*  distributive  education,  agriculture  and  any  other  vocation- 
al courses  uhich  I have  failed  to  mention.  Why  do  we  share  diis  belief?  We  have  experienced  a 
chaise  in  our  school  from  a highly  academic  educational  institution  to  the  belief  that  vocational  ed- 
ucation is  part  of  our  total  educational  program.  Our  teachers  believe  that  vocational  education  is 
not  a substitute  for  general  education  but  is  a component  of  the  total  educational  program  of  those 
persons  who  haveselected  an  occupation  and  who  desire  to  prepare  for  it  or  progress  in  it  We  also 
believe  that  both  general  education  and  vocational  education  have  th^  useful  functions*  and  that 
these  functions  are  related. 

Our  teachers  believe  a course  in  the  Philosophy  or  Issues  of  Vocational  Education  has  paved 
the  way  for  better  communication  between  teachers  and  school  administrators  and  the  Board  of 
Education.  Our  Vocational  staff  has  seen  to  it  that  Vocational  Education  thinkii^  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  total  school's  Philosophy  of  Education.  This  reads  as  follows:  *The  total  educa- 
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tional  program  must  provide  the  means  of  enabling  the  student  to  select  and  attain  a vocational  ob* 
jective  so  that  he  may  earn  a living  in  a manner  which  will  give  him  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  and 
which  wiU  fulfill  a need  in  his  society.**  Then,  it  continues  to  read,  ‘‘The  program  must  make  the 
student  aware  that  he  wiU  have  to  continually  expand  and  develop  his  knowledge  in  his  vocational 
area  in  order  to  keep  up  with  and  adjust  to  the  changes  in  a technological  society.  You  see,  1 be- 
leive  that  teachers  believe  a philosophy  course  in  Vocational  Education  is  an  integral  part  of  their 
vocational  training  and  I have  illustrated  just  a few  instances  in  which  this  knowledge  is  applied  in 
a practical  way. 

Experienced  teachers  and  graduate  students  would  eiyoy  taking  another  course  in  the  philosr 
ophy  of  vocational  education  providing  the  course  was  not  taught  on  a monolt^e  basis.  Even 
philosophers  chapge  their  beliefs  from  time  to  time.  Concepts  and  principles  change  from  time  to 
time.  An  advanced  course  in  the  philosophy  of  education  would  provide  a real  opportunity  for  a 
dialt^e  among  teachers  for  interrelated  problems  of  our  present  times. 

Our  teaching  sta£f  reaffirms  your  recommendation  that  every  school  administrator  should  be 
required  to  take  a course  in  the  philosophy  of  vocational  education.  Our  teachers  also  recommend 
that  our  State  Supervisors  could  be  helpful  to  us  by  planning  and  developing  In-service  training  ses- 
sions for  school  administrators.  Ihe  importance  of  communicating  with  school  administrators, 
especially  in  a comprehensive  secondary  hj^  school  cannot  be  underestimated.  We  stfll  have  a job 
to  do  and  that  is  a continuous  job  of  selling  vocational  education  to  many  of  our  school  adminis  - 
trators.  The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  reports,  that  “at  the  very  heart 
of  our  problem  is  a national  attitude  that  says  vocational  education  is  designed  for  somebody  else*s 
children.**  This  attitude  is  shared  by  business  men,  labor  leaders,  administrators,  teachers,  parents, 
and  students.  We  are  aU  guilty.  We  have  promoted  the  idea  that  the  only  good  education  is  an  ed  - 
ucation  capped  by  four  years  of  coU^.  This  idea,  transmitted  by  our  values,  our  aspirations  and 
our  silent  support,  is  snobbish,  undemocratic,  and  a revelation  of  why  schools  fail  so  many  students.** 
Teachers  of  business  and  office  education  do  a great  deal  of  guidance  and  counseling.  This 
^ is  not  always  the  highest  type  of  professional  counseling  as  the  average  business  teacher  has  had 

[ very  little  training  in  their  undergraduate  work  in  the  area  of  vocational  or  occupational  guidance 

I and  counseling.  Business  teachers  would  welcome  additional  course  work  in  Guidance  and 

ft 
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counseling,  and  persotmel  courses,  also  related  occupational  guidance  experience.  Again,  due 

i 


to  our  changing  times,  updated  courses  in  vocational  guidance,  personnel  management  and  vo  - 
cational  counseling  should  be  available  to  the  undeigraduate  teacher  or  counselor  as  well  as  the 
graduate  teacher  or  counselor.  Teacher  trainiug  courses  should  emphasize  the  importance  of 
open  communication  at  all  times  between  teachers  and  counselors  until  such  time  that  all  of 
us  have  been  trained  to  be  professional  vocational  counselors.  We  must  keep  our  avenues  of 
communication  open,  to  close  the  door  would  be  futile. 

Yes,  teacher  preparation  courses  should  give  leader^ip  and  experience  for  planning  with 
modular  scheduling.  Teacher  - preparation  courses  should  prepare  teachers  to  be  innovators 
and  be  willing  to  accept  the  idea  and  need  for  change  in  a changing  society. 

In  vocational  education,  particularly  one  hears  the  importance  of  continuing  education 
for  the  worker  in  industry.  Teachers  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  continuing  education 
in  their  field  of  work,  yet  their  needs  are  not  completely  met.  Courses  pursued  in  graduate 
study  are  sometimes  not  sufficientiy  updated.  The  instructors*  lack  of  close  contact  with 
industry  is  evident.  He,  like  the  high  school  office  education  teacher,  probably  has  insuf  - 
ficient  time  and  opportunity  to  learn  first  hand  from  industry  about  current  procedures  and 
practices.  The  oftice  education  teacher  - coordinator  has  greater  opportunities  than  others  to 
update  this  area  of  understanding. 

Possibly,  released  time  for  office  education  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
to  go  into  industrial  offices  in  their  community  might  be  one  solution  to  this  gap.  Community 
surveys  of  machines  and  workers*  duties  may  have  their  place,  but  are  not  a substitute  for 
first  • hand  observation  of  performance  of  jobs. 

Your  recommendation  of  1,000  hours  of  occupational  experience  in  the  pre-service  prepa- 
ration of  an  office  occupations  teacher  is  acceptable.  However,  for  a student  to  work  without 
pay  is  being  questioned  by  some  of  our  secondary  office  education  teachers.  All  of  our  h^ 
school  cooperative  training  programs  in  office  education  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  provide 
some  form  of  monetary  consideration  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Needless  to  say, 
this  has  been  an  added  incentive  for  students  to  woric  and  has  also  satisfied  a need  for  finan- 
cial asdstance  in  many  cases. 

It  is  agreed  that  occupational  experience  is  essential  for  both  teacher  education  and  sec- 
ondary teachers.  Secondary  teachers  would  also  like  to  recommend  that  all  teacher  educa  - 
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cators  should  also  have  had  practical  experince  in  teaching  secondary  high  school  students. 

Secondary  teachers  are  very  much  aware  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  “disadvantaged** 
in  the  Vocational  Act  Amendments  of  1968. 

Courses  undertaken  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  are  generally  directed  toward 
working  with  the  average,  middle*class  student— not  toward  the  disadvantaged  (including  the 
broad  interpretation  presently  being  considered),  or  the  disinterested*in*leaming,  potential 
drop-out  type  of  student.  How  does  an  office  education  teacher  of  middle-class  background 
develop  empathy  for  these  groups  of  students? 

Perhaps  the  opportunity  to  woik  with  teachers  who  have  worked  successfully  with  such 
students  in  the  way  thal  nurses,  doctors,  and  therapists  serve  internship,  in  a variety  of  situ- 
ations might  enable  one  to  learn  ways  of  motivating  such  students  and  understanding  them 
and  their  problems,  thus  enabling  teachers  to  motivate  them  toward  reaching  realistic  goals. 

Some  challenges  and  guidelines  have  been  presented  to  us  today.  Some  of  these 
guidelines  may  serve  well  for  some  of  us  and  not  for  others.  A continuous  evaluation  and 
re-evaluation  of  our  current  programs  is  necessary.  Perhaps,  we  may  Hnd  it  difficult  to 
fmd  the  time  for  implementation  of  these  challenges.  Perhaps  the  traditional  four-year 
college  term  should  be  increased  to  five  years  for  the  undergraduate.  1 do  not  have  the 
solution  but  we  are  here  this  morning  to  share  our  mutual  problems  which  we  cannot  de- 
ny require  future  decisions. 
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BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING  IN  SECONDARY  OR  POST- 
SECONDARY CURRICULUM  - SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE?^ 

Arthxir  V,  Morley 

Assistant  Chief 

Bureau  of  Analysis  amd  Processing 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Corporation  and  TcUcation 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  forth  the  importance 
of  creating  a realistic  environment  for  the  student  and  discusses 
several  techniques  for  achieving  it* 


1 

Presentation  mawJe  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention 
in  Boston^  Massachusetts  on  December  9^  1969, 


I would  like  to  begin  this  discussion  by  asking  the 
question,  “Is  secondary  and  post-secondary  education  in  data 
processing  successful?"  To  answer  this  we  might  ask  a number  of 
related  questions.  Why  does  a data  processing  manager  hire  a 
programmer  who  has  a high  school  diploma  and  six  months  exper- 
ience over  a programmer  who  has  no  experience,  but  has  just 
completed  a two  year  post-graduate  course  in  data  processing? 

Why  does  a keypunch  superv^oOr  hire  a girl  with  three  months 
experience  over  a girl  vbo  has  just  completed  a six  month  course 
in  keypunching?  Why  would  business  rather  train  their  own  people 
than  to  accept  them  from  a training  program  conducted  on  the 
secondary  or  post-secondary  level? 

There  are  probably  many  answers,  but,  I suspect  that 
there  are  at  least  two  very  prominent  possible  answers.  First, 
the  exposure  of  many  schools  teaching  data  processing  effectively, 
has  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  industry  in  general, 
and  therefore,  simply  is  a failure  to  communicate  the  success  of 
the  programs.  Or,  secondly,  there  are  too  many  managers  who  have 
been  burned  by  graduates  from  such  courses  thus  creating,  in  a 
sense,  a failure  on  the  part  of  the  course. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  I--should  like  to  reject 
the  first  answer  because  of  the  relative  infam:y  of  data  process- 
ing courses  on  the  secondary  level,  and  also  because  I happen  to 
be  a manager  that  suffered  from  the  second.  As  time  goes  on,  and 
more  and  more  courses  are  developed,  the  first  answer  will  have 
greater  significance  for  your  group  and  consec[uently,  will  require 
your  attention. 


If  my  assumption  is  correct,  \rhy  is  this  failxare 
present?  What  is  it  that  makes  a company  training  program  much 
More,  effective  than  a school  program?  What  ingredient,  for  an 
effective  course,  is  missing  in  the  school  presentation? 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  the  answer  seems 
to  be  in  the  environmental  quality  of  instruction,  not  the  sub- 
ject matter*  For  instance,  no  one  will  argue  the  fact  that  there 
are  not  enough  qualified  teachers,  (i*e*,  teachers  that  possess 
actual  work  experience  in  a business  data  processing  installation) 
or  that  there  is  not  enough  relevant  equipment,  (i*e»,  computer 
vs.  tab  equipment  or  no  equipment) . However,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  enough  consideration  has  been  paid  to  the  environmental 
factor  of  business  data  processing.  As  an  example,  how  many 
schools  as  an  integral  part  of  the  course  will  establish  a dead- 
line for  a systems  or  programming  problem  or  a keypunch  job  and 
then  either  change  the  priority  or  add  another  assignment?  How 
much  pressure  is  really  placed  on  the  student  of  data  processing? 

It  is  a rcure  installation  that  has  no  pressure  or  no  deadlines  to 
meet.  And,  the  one  single  fault  that  managers  complain  about  in 
graduates  from  secondary  programs  is  that  the  student  does  not 
possess  the  ability  to  produce  under  veurying  degrees  of  pressure. 
This  is  the  one  area  that  a company  training  program  can  identify 
early  in  the  data  processing  career?  the  ability  to  produce  under 
pres  store. 

I was  recently  reading  a study  financed  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  prepared  by  the  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon  National  Honorary  Graduate  Fraternity  in  Business  Education 
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and  one  of  the  items  that  struck  me,  in  the  profile  of  a keypunch 
operator,  was  the  fact  that  the  thing  that  she  most  disliked 
about  her  job  was  having  to  do  rush  jobs.  If  the  keypunch  opera- 
tor were  trained  to  expect  rush  jobs,  and  if  she  were  trained  to 
handle  rush  jobs,  she  would  not  dislike  having  to  do  rush  jobs, 
as  much  as  she  aoes  now,  I hardly  think  that  we  are  in  a position 
to  do  away  with  rush  jobs  in  the  data  processing  industry,  but, 

1 do  think  that,  if  one  could  build  rush  jobs  in  the  curriculum, 

job  satisfaction  will  increase,  and  worker  productivity  will  also 

Increase,  and  while  you  may  never  be  able  to  make  a rush  job  \ 

seem  like  a positive  advantage,  you  can  do  much  to  reduce  the 

negative  attributes  to  the  extent  that  student  will  at  least  accept 

it. 

How  does  one  build  a business  environment  into  a course 
in  data  processing?  Again,  at  the  risk  of  oversimplification, 
you  can  do  it  by  making  yovir  data  processing  center  a business, 

s 

This  can  be  done  in  a variety  of  ways,  many  of  x^hich  I will  leave  i 

to  your  imagination.  However,  here  are  two  specific  ways  that  I i 

would  like  to  discuss  with  you. 

Recently,  I was  reading  the  New  York  Times  and  read 
where  a group  of  schools  in  Pennsylvania  had  gotten  a grant  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  install  a computer  network 
that  all  ten  colleges  and  school  districts  could  use  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  What  this  did,  in  effect,  was  to  give  all  ten 
of  these  colleges  and  school  districts  the  ability  to  tap  the 
computing  power  of  a major  computing  system.  Therein  lies  my 
first  possible  solution?  make  an  application  for  an  NSF  grant  for 
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the  purchase  of  computer  facilities.  This  brings  modern,  rele- 
vemt,  computer  power  to  your  school  district,  and  gives  the  stu- 
dent the  benefit  of  the  latest  computer  technology  to  prepare  him 
for  the  actualities  of  the  professional  business  world. 

The  second  solution  contains  all  of  the  different 
elements  of  operation  in  the  business  world  and  thus  creates  the 
most  direct  way  of  offering  the  student  every  possible  benefit  of 
involvement.  The  solution  is  for  a group  of  school  districts 
and/or  educational  institutions  to  form  a non-profit  business 
institution  vrtiose  goal  would  be  to  supply  business  services  to 
education,  government,  emd  even  the  local  business  community. 
Services  would  be  paid  for  by  the  user  of  the  service  and  operat- 
ing expenses  would  be  deducted. 

There  is  a good  chance  that  after  three  years,  the 
installation  could  be  profitedile  and,  if  so,  any  money  over  and 
edsove  operating  income  could  be  used  for  additional  machine  pur- 
chases, But,  more  importantly,  it  would:  1}  Create  the  necessary 

environment  for  producing  greuiuates  who  have  a familiarity  of  the 
business  world  because  the  data  center  would  be  on  a pay-as-you-go 
basis;  2)  Create  the  environment  for  producing  many  business- 
oriented  courses,  such  as:  meurketing,  business  economics,  commtm- 

ications,  etC|  3}  Create  good  will  between  business  community 
and  data  center  because  of  its  ability  to  work  with  and  for  the 
business  community;  4}  Create  a services  function  for  the  data 
center,  whose  job  it  would  be  to  seek  out  and  propose  solutions, 
using  the  computer,  for  various  governmental  problems,  and; 

5)  Create  the  environment  necesseury  to  give  the  student  the  res- 
ponsibility and  pressure  he  will  meet  when  he  graduates. 
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What  I*m  suggesting  really  is  to  use  the  Barber  College 
or  Dentistry  School  approach  to  providing  service.  The  charges 
for  services  are  used  to  offset  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  equip- 
ment. 

I don't  know  what  legal  problems  would  be  encountered 
with  this  approach.  This  will  depend,  I suppose,  on  the  different 
jurisdictions  that  you  all  come  from*  I also  wonder  if  it  is 
completely  necessary  that  you  think  in  terms  of  a non-profit 
organization.  Additionally,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  think 
in  terms  of  a grand  plan  in  that  the  idea  is  also  applicable  to 
a small  installation  with  only  keypunches  for  equipment.  If  all 
else  fails,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  all  of  the  previously 
mentioned  conditions  can't  be  simulated  in  the  classroom  or  data 
center  and  run  ^ it  were  profit  oriented.  The  only  criterion 
should  be  to  provide  the  stiadent  with  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage, as  a result  of  his  attending  yotur  school. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  point  out  that  our  business 
is  young,  dynamic  and  inovative,  so  I would  counsel  you  to 
think  young,  be  dynamic  and  inovate. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS : 

KEY  PUNCH,  UNIT  RECORD,  AND  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING^ 


Robert  E.  Davenport 

Head,  Data  Processing  Education 
Des  Moines  Technical  High  School 
1800  Grand  Avenue 
Des  Moines,  lovva  50307 


The  title  given  to  this  section  of  the  program  is  secondary  school 
vocational  programs.  I am  not  qualified  to  speak  about  the  plural  of 
program  unless  what  we  have  at  Des  Moines  Techr  oal  High  School  can  be 
called  programs  rather  than  a program  I do  know  that  in  Iowa  there  is 
only  one  vocational  data  processing  program  outside  of  Des  Moines  and 
that  one  is  a key  punch  program.  If  the  purpose  of  vocational  educa** 
tion  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  a community  then  our  concern  need  not  be 
on  the  number  of  "x*type"  programs  there  are  in  our  state  or  nation, 
but  with  how  well  the  "x-type"  program  meets  the  needs  of  the  cpramunity. 
As  an  insurance  and  financial  center  the  Des  Moines  Area  has  a large 
number  of  computer  installations  compared  to  the  human  population  and 
as  a result,  there  is  a continual  demand  for  trained  people  in  data 
processing.  I have  been  involved  with  data  processing  in  the  Des 
Moines  schools  since  1962,  when  our  program  began,  and  prior  to  that 
was  a member  of  a committee  that  studied  the  feasability  of  a high 
school  data  processing  vocational  program. 

Since  my  discussion  will  center  on  the  data  processing  program  at 

Des  Moines  Technical  High  School  you  might  be  interested  in  the  organi- 

i 

f zation  of  our  schools  Tech  is  one  of  six  public  senior  high  schools  In 

t 
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L Des  Moines,  and  the  only  one  with  an  extensive  vocational  program. 

ipresentation  made  at  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Business  Education 
J Division  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  convention  in  Boston, 

( Massachusetts  on  December  9,  1969 
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Students  may  enter  Tech  from  any  junior  high  school  in  the  city. 

We  do  not  have  a specified  attendance  area  as  do  the  other  high 
schools.  Every  student  entering  Tech  chooses  one  of  twenty-seven 
vocational  areas.  There  are  five  business  areas;  Distributive, 

Clerical,  Stenography,  Accounting,  and  Computer  programming. 

Prior  to  1962,  a committee  of  business  teachers,  appointed  by 
Merle  Wood,  then  Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  studied  the 
possibility  of  teaching  data  processing  in  our  secondary  schools. 

The  committee  recommended  that  some  type  of  data  processing  should  be 
offered  in  high  school  and  it  was  further  recommended  that  whatever 
was  offered  should  be  offered  at  Tech.  In  the  Spring  of  1962  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  tabled  the  recommendation  and  when  the  school 
year  was  over  in  June  of  1962  we  assumed  that  there  would  be  no  data 
processing  in  Des  Moines,  at  least  for  another  year.  During  the 
summer,  through  the  efforts  of  Merle  Wood,  John  Bell,  Director  of 
Vocational  Education,  people  from  the  Iowa  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  a committee  from  the  Des  Moines  Chapter  of  the 
Data  Processing  Management  Association  (DPMA) , it  was  decided  to 
start  a program  with  the  help  of  WDEA  funds  that  September.  Three 
teachers,  Including  myself,  went  into  training  four  weeks  before 
school  was  to  start.  We  were  experienced  business  teachers  but  knew 
little  about  data  processing.  Equipment  was  not  even  selected  at 
this  time.  No  curriculum  was  written  and  none  was  available  for 
secondary  schools  as  far  as  computer  programming  was  concerned.  The 
training  area  started  with  two  inexperienced  (and  practically  untrained) 
data  processing  teachers,  a large  room,  and  some  chairs.  We  had  no 


students  until  some  were  recruited  after  school  started. 
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I will  skip  over  three  big  problems  for  now — selecting  hardware, 
building  curricula,  and  selecting  teachers.  These  were  very  large  problems 
in  1962  and  they  still  are.  I will  cover  them  later  if  time  permits. 

The  philosophy  of  our  data  processing  department  in  1962>-and 
now--is  to  provide  as  much  training  as  possible  in  as  many  areas  of 
data  processing  as  possible  to  enable  high  school  students  to  enter 
the  job  market  with  saleable  skills  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

We  started  three  levels  of  training;  key  punch  operation,  unit 
record  wiring  and  operation,  and  training  in  computer  programming*  We 
still  have  these  same  three  areas  although  they  have  changed  over  the 
years . 

Our  key  punch  program  is  a one  semester,  one  period  per  day  course 
primarily  for  students  in  the  clerical  and  stenographic  areas.  We 
presently  have  seven  IBM  029  Card  Punches  and  seven  IBM  Selectric 
Typewriter  simulators*  The  unit  record  program  was  originally  a 
three  semester,  one  period  per  day  program  but  because  of  technological 
changes  it  is  now  a one  semester  course  offered  primarily  to  students 
in  the  accounting  area*  The  computer  programming  program  was 
originally  set  up  as  a six  semester,  three  periods  per  day  program. 

It  Is  now  a five  semester  program.  Note  these  changes  and  these  are  only 
changes  In  length  and  believe  me  these  are  not  the  only  changes*  I would 
like  to  emphasize  that  ^ change  is  made  without  consultation  with  our 
lay  advisory  ccmimittee  made  up  of  members  of  BFMA.  Brief  topic  outlines 
of  our  courses  are  available  for  those  who  would  like  them. 

I would  like  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  time  talking  about  our 
Computer  Progrmmning  Course*  Our  school  district  receives  reimbursement 
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£rom  federal  and  state  funds  because  of  this  program.  Our  key  punch 
and  tab  equipment  courses  are  possible  only  because  we  use  the  equipment 
that  was  acquired  for  training  programming  students. 

As  motioned  previously  our  Computer  Programming  course*~may  i 
call  it  CP  from  now  on — is  a five  semester  course.  Pre-requisite  to  entry 
into  this  program  stud^ts  must  take  a one  semester,  one  period  per 
day  orientation  course  called  “INTRODUCTION  TO  DATA  PROCESSING." 

This  was  started  in  1968  and  has  two  main  purposes;  (1)  to  orientate 
sophomore  students  to  data  processing,  and  (2)  to  provide  an  elective 
in  data  processing  to  junior  and  seniors  especially  those  interested 
in  science  and  mathematics.  After  completing  this  introductory 
course  satisfactorily  and  being  recommended  by  the  instructor,  the 
second  semester  sophomore  may  enter  CP.  We  felt  it  necessary  to  start 
an  orientation  course  because  we  were  losing  too  many  students  either 
because  of  lack  of  ability  or  lack  of  Interest.  Too  many  of  these 
young  people  were  halving  delusions  of  grandeur  wh^  they  saw  the 
tapes  spinning  and  the  lights  flashing.  To  many  it  was  quite  a shock  to 
find  that  programming  is  much  more  of  a desk-type  than  a button 
pushing  job . With  this  course  we  hope  to  give  them  Information  about 
the  true  nature  of  programming  and  to  give  them  some  experience  In 
flowcharting  problem  solutions  and  in  converting  these  solutions  to 
Fortran  computer  language.  This  course  is  offered  at  two  other  high 
schools  and  we  hope  to  expand  it  next  year  to  all  public  high  schools 
in  the  city. 

Our  CP  curriculum  now  includes  training  in  the  five  programming 
languages  dominant  in  our  area,  several  semesters  of  accounting,  two 
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semesters  of  systems  and  procedures,  and  several  miscellaneous 
related  courses.  Through  all  these  courses  the  student  must  learn 
to  solve  business  problems  with  the  help  of  a computer.  During  the 
final  semester  of  his  training  the  student  Is  on  co-op  work  one-half 
day  or  we  provide  experiences  at  school  to  simulate  a job  as  well  as 
we  can. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  of  how  rapidly  things  change  for  us;  we  now 
have  three  classes  In  training;  what  we  call  CP  l*s,  CP  2's  and  CP  6's 
and  all  three  classes  are  In  different  curricula.  The  CP6's  entered  when 
we  had  a six  semester  program,  the  CP2's  entered  through  the  orientation 
course  but  their  first  programing  experience  was  with  a Burroughs 
280  computer,  and  the  CP  l*s  started  this  fall  and  their  programming 
experience  Is  all  on  the  IBM  360. 

I would  like  to  return  to  the  three  problems  that  were  mentioned 
briefly  bef ore--selecting  teachers,  building  a curriculum  and  selecting 
equipment.  The  original  teachers  selected  to  teach  computer  programming 
In  Des  Moines  were  all  trained  as  business  teachers,  and  in  addition  the 
first  three  additions  had  the  same  background.  Looking  back  now 
I believe  we  would  have  been  better  off  to  have  selected  some  teachers 
from  Industry  to  give  better  balance.  Our  last  addition — and  we  are 
looking  for  another  one  now--is  from  industry,  and  this  is  now  a 
requirement  of  our  State  Vocational  Department. 

Building  a curriculum  is  a most  difficult  task.  We  cannot  copy 
post  secondary  programs  at  the  high  school  level.  We  have  developed  our 
curriculum  with  the  help  of  our  advisory  committee  from  DPMA..  This 
is  also  l.rue  of  equipment  selection.  We  presently  have  a Burroughs 
280  Computer,  but  because  of  the  preponderance  of  IBM  360 
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Systems  in  our  area  we  are  presently  teaching  360  languages  to  a large 
extent.  We  will  have  a 360  System  within  the  next  13  months;  not  our 
own,  but  a shared  system.  In  the  Interim  we  are  on  line  to  a 360--the 
King's  Delivery  Line--.  They  pick  up  student  punched  programs  each 
afternoon  and  deliver  results  to  us  each  morning. 

In  conclusion,  I ^ not  trying  to  sell  high  school  vocational 
programs  in  Computer  programming  to  anyone.  I do  believe,  however, 
that  we  have  a good  program  in  Des  Moines  and  l hope  it  will 
continue.  Results  cannot  be  measured  quickly  for  high  school  graduates. 
Many  of  our  students  say  they  are  going  to  college  and  more  than  507, 
do  enroll.  Most  of  th«n  however,  come  from  homes  that  give  them  no 
help,  either  financial  or  moral,  and  most  of  them  drop  out.  For  example, 
by  June  of  1965  we  had  had  fifteen  graduates  who  had  completed  the  three 
year  course.  Fourteen  of  the  fifteen  said  they  v?ere  going  to  college 
and  none  have  completed  enough  hours  for  a degree  at  this  time.  Of 
these  fifteen  graduates  three  are  programmer-analysts,  five  are 
programmers,  one  is  a computer  operator,  one  is  a key  punch  supervisor, 
one  is  a key  punch  operator,  two  are  in  unrelated  office  occupations, 
one  was  killed  in  Vietnam,  and  one  hasn't  been  located  yet.  To  give 
you  one  example  of  a success  story,  and  I don't  wa<^t  to  imply  that  this 
is  typical,  we  are  looking  for  a teacher  from  industry  and  I talked  to 
one  of  these  graduates  about  coming  back  to  teach.  l was  shocked  to 
find  that  this  22  year-old  is  making  $13,000  a year.  Our  top  teacher 
salary  would  be  $12,800  so  you  know  his  answer. 
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Intplications  of  Differentiated  Staffing 
for  Administration  of  Vocational-Teclmical 
Education  Programs^ 

Joseph  P.  Arnold 

Specialist  in  Technical  Education 
The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 

A variety  of  activity  and  interest  is  currently  focused  on  differentiated 
staffing  as  a means  of  effecting  significcmt  improvement  in  educational  practice. 
The  concept  is  politically  and  economically  timely,  hroad  in  its  implications 
for  subsuming  innovative  practices  cmd  appears  to  have  a face  validity  cmd 
comprehensiveness  that  other  current  staffing  and  teacher  education  patterns 
lack.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  my  concerns  cmd  conjecture 
on  the  implications  of  one  particular  kind  of  differentiated  staffing  for 
administrative  practices  and  organization. 

To  accomplish  the  goal  it  is  necessaa^y  to  (l)  define  the  particular  brand 
and  scope  of  differentiated  staffing  with  vhich  X am  concerned,  and  (2)  identify 
the  potential  problem  areas  vhich  relate  to  its  implementation. 

The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio  State  Itoiversity 
is  embarked  on  designing  and  piloting  a differentiated  ststffing  pattern  for 
Vocational  and  Tecnnical  Education.  The  proposed  OSU  pattern  and  the  pre- 
liminary research  of  the  topic  as  accomplished  by  Center  project  staff  is 
the  basis  for  the  implications  derived  for  this  paper. 

Before  describing  the  OSU  effort  in  differentiated  ststffing,  X must  say 
that  the  concept  of  differentiated  staffing  is  still  largely  just  that. 

Several  attempts  to  apply  differentiated  staffing  in  public  school  systems 
are  under  way,  but  none  has  enough  experience  to  compare  or  evaluate  the  var- 
iou  approaches.  The  OSU  effort,  nov  in  its  early  stages  of  rcisearch,vill  be 

i^Prcjentation  delivered  at  the  General  Meeting  of  The  Supervision  and 
Administration  Department,  American  ideational  Association,  63rd  Annual 
Cj^nvention,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  10,  1969 
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[ a hierarchical  arrcuigeiDent  of  teaching  and  support  positions  Initially  differ- 

entiated on  the  basis  of  teaching  tasks » personal  traits » and  experience 

I' 

patterns.  ft:oject  reports  will  specify  criteria  for  the  hiring  of  differ- 

j 

I entlated  staff  and  describe  the  operating  relationships  to  be  anticipated. 

The  purposes  of  the  plan  are  to  provide  maximum  utilization  of  scarce  (staff) 

c 

^ resources  cmd  hence  improve  the  effectiveness  f Instruction.  The  comments 

herein  regarding  cidmlnlstratlon  are  based  on  conjecture  derived  from  the 

r 

i stcuff's  ei^erlence  to  date.  At  a later  date  we  anticipate  being  able  to 

I treat  the  tc^lc  with  ciddltlonal  authority. 

The  OSP  ft:oject  In  Differentiated  Staffing 

The  project  staff  has  developed  a tentative  model  which  Is  being  researched, 
then  piloted,  refined^  and  released  for  implementation  In  community  colleges, 
technical  Institutes,  area  vocational  schools,  cmd  other  schools  with  voca- 
tional €uid  technical  programs.  The  Initial  work  Is  concentrating  on  pilot- 
ing a junior  college  or  technical  Institute  largely  because  of  the  relative 
lack  of  teacher  certification  constraints  and  the  apparent  receptivity  and 
Interest  exhibited  by  post  hlgji  school  administrative  staff. 

Early  stages  of  the  research  and  piloting  will  involve  essentially  all 
teaching  and  administrative  staff  In  several  schools.  Under  differentiated 
stcufflng  the  best  teachers  can  aspire  to  the  improved  status  and  salaiy  of 
tti  master  teacher  rather  than  leave  teaching  for  administration  or  non- 
educatlonal  employment.  Effective  differentiation  of  duties  and  responsibilities 
assumes  individual  assignments  based  on  effective  performance.  Each  teacher 
will  no  longer  be  trying  to  cover  the  complete  range  of  activity  between  the 
teaching  of  theory  and  the  performance  of  duties  ^Ich  are  mainly  clerical. 
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7'ae  project  staff  has  developed  a tentative  hierarchical  structure 
of  teaching  and  support  positions  based  on  suggestions  by  Bwi^t  AUen^ 
and  others.  The  present  stages  of  research  involve  analysis  and  cluster- 
ing of  all  generalizeable  pedagogical  and  related  tasks  now  being  accomplished 
by  aides » teachers » and  lower  level  cidniinistrators.  Research  in  process 
is  esqpected  to  form  a base  for  refinement  of  the  five-level  hierarchy  as 
presently  proposed.  Positions  in  the  hierarchy  are  delineated  in  the 
following  summary  of  the  duties  at  each  levels. 

1.  ttester  Teacher-  This  eicperienced  teacher  provides  instructional 
and  program  leadership  to  other  teachers  in  his  occupational  area  or  dis- 
cipline. He  may  be  a depaHment  hecid  but  should  retain  a significant  teach- 
ing load)  probably  and  will  function  also  in  student  advisement.  As 
a master  teacher^  some  supervisory  responsibilities  over  teachers  of  other 
levels  will  be  necessasry.  He  will  teach)  participate  in  program  And  curric- 
ulum design)  and  give  direction  to  other  teachers.  His  salary  should  approach 
that  of  his  division  director  or  dean. 

2.  Senior  Te€tcher  - This  experienced  teacher  concentrates  on  teaching 
(90^-100^  load))  is  a subject  matter  or  occupational  specialist)  and  is  a 
hi^ly  effective  teacher  in  nearly  any  tecudiing  situation  within  his  area. 

He  cooperates  with  and  assists  the  master  teacher)  qualifies  for  student 
teacher  and  internship  supervision)  and  may  supervise  occupational  specialists 
and  other  aides.  His  salary  rcmge  should  overlap  the  master  teacher  minimum 
and  must  be  commensurate  with  his  counterpcurts  in  non-differentiated  teaching 
positions. 

^Allen)  Dwight  W.  and  Peter  Wagschal)  "Differentiated  Staffing  for 
I Vocational-Technical  Education)"  Second  A^ual  National  Vocational-Technical 

I Teacher  Education  Seminar  Proceedings.  (October  21-^)  19bU})  The  Center 

\ for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education)  The  Ohio  State  University)  ColunibuS) 

I January  1969* 
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3.  Associate  Teacher  - Kew  teachers,  with  and  without  degree  prepa- 
would  enter  at  this  level.  Student  teachers  and  interns  (who  also  will 
occupy  this  level),  will  be  given  teaching  assignments  which  are  less 
comprehensive  and  demanding  than  the  full-time,  newly  hired  associate 
teachers.  A nine  or  ten  month  contract  coordinated  with  a planned  program 
of  business  or  industrial  experience  is  recommended.  Initial  salaries  at 
this  level  must  relate  to  teacher  demand  in  the  partj-cular  discipline  or 
occupational  area. 

4.  Occupational  Specialist  - This  teaching  technician  or  instructional 
aide  is  assigned  to  demonstration  and  laboratory  supervision  of  students  and 
other  more  routine  tasks  associated  with  actual  teaching.  Qualified  college 
students,  technical  program  graduates,  and  others  from  industry  may  all  be 
appropriate  for  unique  jobs  in  this  level.  Salaries  at  this  level  must  be 
relatively  open. 

5.  Clerical-Maintenance  Aide  - This  slot  may  be  filled  by  one  individual 
for  both  functions  or  as  separate  positions  for  clerical  and  for  maintenance. 
Clerical  duties  include  taking  attendance,  recording  grades,  and  other  record 
keeping  normally  done  by  the  teacher  in  non-differentiated  situations.  Main- 
tenance assignments  may  include  all  routine  and  selected  aspects  of  special 
maintenance  and  related  activities.  Associate  and  senior  teachers  would  have 
primary  responsibility  for  work  assignments  and  supervision  of  the  C-M  Aides. 
These  aides  would  normally  have  work  assignments  as  support  for  several  teachers 
and  laboratories. 

Anticipated  Problems 

Most  of  the  problems  of  implementing  and  operating  a differentiated  staff 
are  problems  for  solution  by  administrators.  I^lmary  problem  areas  have  been 
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identified  and  are: 

1.  Evaluation:  Teacher  performance  ratings  as  a basis  for  promotion 

in  a differentiated  staff  cure  necesscury.  A systematic,  cooperatively 
plEuined  and  operated  scheme  for  evaluating  teaching  performance  must  he 
developed*  Automatic  or  longevity -based  promotion  Mill  function  to  reduce 
differentiated  staffing  to  function  as  a single  salary  schedule. 

2*  Staff  Involvement  and  Support:  Administrative  and  teaching  staff 

must  have  meaningful^ cooperative  involvement  in  development,  implementation 
and  operation  of  the  plan. 

3.  Salary  Policies:  SalEury  costs,  particularly  in  the  initial  years, 

may  he  higher  than  in  non-dlfferentiated  situations* 

U*  Application  to  Small  Progrcuns:  Part-time  staff,  often  hired  during 

initial  and  low  enrollment  years  will  need  consideration  in  the  differentiated 
structure*  Kew  programs  seldom  if  ever  will  require  and  justify  filling  all 
five  positions  on  the  staff  hierarchy  in  a given  department  or  occupational 

t 

area* 

Implications  for  Admlni strat ors 

Administrative  problems  in  operating  differentiated  staffing  are  myriad, 
hut  by  no  means  hopeless*  Several  chcuiges  in  administrative  practice  and 
organizational  structure  are  likely  to  occur.  The  following  points  are  an 
attempt  to  describe  differentiated  staffing  characteristics  which  signal  such 
changes; 

1*  Establishing  lines  of  responsibility  for  and  administering  the 
evaluation  of  teacher  performance  as  a basis  for  promotion  of 
teachers  is  likely  to  be  tf.  most  critical  administrative  problem* 

Teacher  performance  evaluation  will  be  more  completely  in  the  hands 
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of  the  teachers  themselves  under  the  proposed  DS  arrangement 
than  under  traditional  staffing. 

2.  Teachers'  organizations  vlll  have  to  he  sold  on  the  desirability 

of  PS,  especially  for  its  compatability  vith  individual  professional 
and  organizational  goals.  Any  proposed  plan  must  withstand  thorough 
study  by  teachers*  unions  and  other  negotiating  bodies. 

3>  Administrative  and  teaching  staff  must  have  continuous  input  and 
involvement  with  the  PS  plan  starting  at  the  time  of  its  inception. 

h.  Effective  organization  and  coordination  of  the  PS  plan  will  be  a 
primary  responsibility  of  the  administration. 

5.  In-service  training  of  instructional  and  support  staff  will  become 
a greater  concern  of  and  will  require  commensurately  increased 
administrative  time  and  effort.  Beorganiztng  existing  staff  into 
the  DS  pattern  m^  be  a major  problem;  in  fact  it  may  not  be 
feasible  to  change  assignments  and  responsibilities  of  certain  teachers. 

6.  A systems  approach  to  curriculum  planning  and  evaluation  would  seem 

necessaa^  under  PS  to  properly  utilize  an  increased  provision  for  ! 

staff  input  into  curriculum  development.  | 

7>  Justifying  the  cost  effectiveness  of  pS  to  state  boards  and  local 
taxpayers  may  need  considerable  attention,  especially  for  new  and 
low  enrollment  programs* 

8.  Since  the  master  teacher  will  probably  be  perfonaing  some  adminis- 
trative tasks,  the  roles  of  lower  level  administrators  m^  need 
considerable  adjustment . 
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9*  Coordination  and  scheduling  of  students,  faculty  and  facilities 
vlll  be  more  complex  under  DS. 

10.  Traditional  record  keeping  practices  may  need  revision,  especially 
In  relation  to  student  grading.  There  vlll  be  Input  from  several 
teachers  Into  course  grades. 

11.  The  present  nearly  cooq^lete  autonony  of  Individual  Instructors  over 
their  classrooms  and  laboratories  will  be  lessened  due  to  Increased 
flexibility  In  scheduling  classes,  teachers,  and  students. 

Conclusions 

In  the  planning  conference  and  other  ground  work  completed  thus  far,  1 
believe  we  have  Identified  the  major  problems  for  developing  and  piloting 
the  plan.  The  liopact  on  administrative  practice  and  the  resulting  adjustment 
^pear  to  be  quite  significant.  Differentiating  the  teaching  and  si;q»port 
staff  of  a school  may  eventually  dictate  enough  change  in  organizational 
structure  to  reduce  the  need  for  lower  level  administrative  positions  and 
make  the  higher  level  positions  more  completely  focused  on  management  activities 
than  at  present.  It  would  appear  reasonable  to  conclude  that  evaluation  of 
teacher  performance  will  become  more  completely  the  function  of  teachers 
rather  than  administrators.  Teachers  may  not  readily  accept  the  responsibility 
idilch  must  accompany  this  shift  In  function. 

DS  shows  unparalleled  promise  for  Improving  the  effectiveness  and  perhaps 
the  efficiency  of  Instruction  by  utilizing  the  strengths  of  teachers.  The 
proposed  hierarchical  DS  structure  hopefully  will  operate  to  retain  the  excel- 
lent teachers,  preventing  their  movement  Into  administration  or  to  business  or 
industry.  However,  DS  can  fall  miserably  If  th4  admlzdstratlve  practice  and 
organlzatlodoal  structure  cannot  recognize  and  adapt  to  the  needs  of  the  system. 

f 
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This  paper  Is  based  upon  a "Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research  In  Tech* 
nical  Education"  for  the  years  of  1966-1968  prepared  by  Professor  Lloyd 
Briggs  and  Donald  Phillips  for  the  Ohio  State  University*s  Center  for  Voc- 
ational and  Technical  Education.  Dr.  Milton  Larson  prepared  a similar  paper 
for  the  years  prior  to  1966. 

In  preparing  the  paper  we  chose  to  cite  a number  of  publications  which 
were  not  research  reports.  Our  aim  was  to  include  materials  that  serve  to 
identify  problem  areas  in  which  research  studies  are  needed.  In  making  the 

I 

review  we  attempted  to  secure  materials  from  several  sources;  however,  the 
primary  source  was  the  ERIC  system.  This  system  greatly  simplified  the  task 
of  identifying  and  securing  materials  for  the  review. 

Let  me  hasten  to  point  out  that,  while  we  sought  information  from  several 
sources,  we  do  not  contend  that  the  review  is  comprehensive.  In  fact,  we 
limited  the  review  to  materials  that  relate  rather  specifically  to  technical 
education.  By  doing  this  it  was  hoped  that  we  could  present  a concise  picture 
of  the  status  of  research  In  this  area.  This  means,  hov/ever,  that  research 
from  other  disciplines,  such  as  the  behavioral  sciences,  1s  not  treated  in 
the  paper. 

To  facilitate  the  review  and  synthesis,  research  studies  were  grouped 
according  to  the  following  outline:  Philosophy,  manpower  needs,  educational 
programs,  curriculum,  student  personnel  services,  evaluation,  administration 
and  supervision,  teacher  education,  learning  processes  and  teaching  methods, 
instructional  materials  and  devices,  facilities,  and  research.  As  always,  we 
encountered  problems  in  classifying  the  studies.  Several  studies  contain 
information  relative  to  more  than  one  of  the  topics,  and  there  is  a considerable 


*Th1s  paper  was  prepared  by  Donald  S.  Phillips  and  Lloyd  D.  Briggs  of  the 
Technical.  Education  Department,  Oklahoma  State  University.  Paper  presented  at 
the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  December  6, 
1969  to  the  Technical  Education  Division. 
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interrelationship  among  the  categories. 

Before  treating  each  of  the  areas  separately,  let  me  point  out  that  in 
making  the  review  we  viewed  technical  education  as  a level  of  education  rather 
than  as  a type  of  education.  This  means  that  technical  education  programs  are 
to  prepare  persons  for  employment  In  occupations  between  skilled  workers  and 
professionals.  Using  this  definition,  we  reviewed  studies  from  seve^'al  areas. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  a discussion  of  the  several  topical  areas. 

* 

Philosophy:  Technical  education  In  the  United  States,  born  In  private 
schools  outside  the  educational  mainstream.  Is  becoming  recognized  as  an 
important  function  of  public  education.  Yet  there  are-still  many  philosophical 
questions  about  its  rightful  role  In  the  public  education  system. 

Elizabeth  M.  Ray  (1968)  has  reviewed  the  literature  relative  to  the  "Social 
and  Philosophical  Framework"  for  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Practical  Arts 
Education.  In  summarizing  the  review  and  looking  to  the  future.  Dr.  Ray  concludes 
that  the  future  status  of  vocational  education  Is  contingent  on  two  major  con- 
siderations. First:  "The  field  of  vocational  education  must  itself  respond  to 

the  demand  for  a quality  product."  The  second  consideration  relates  to  the 
observation  that  the  framework  for  vocational  education  has  tended  to  be  and  Is 
presently  more  responsive  to  political  and  economic  factors  than  to  philosophical 
positions.  In  her  words:  "If  there  Is  validity  to  the  argument  that  vocationul 

education  belongs  in  the  mainstream  of  education,  then  the  justifications  are 
social,  psychological,  and  cultural."  It  seems  to  me  that  this  observation  also 
applies  to  technical  education. 

While  the  role  of  research  In  the  development  of  a philosophical  framework 
can  be  debated.  It  seems  that  questions  such  as:  What  are  the  educational  needs 
of  a free  industrial  society?  Who  should  be  educated,  to  what  extent,  and  by  | 

whom?  What  new  skills  and  abilities  are  needed?  arp  questions  which  should  be 
explored.  j 
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Manpower  Needs:  A number  of  studies  dealing  with  the  identification  of 
technical  manpower  needs  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  level  have  been 
reported  during  the  last  decade.  While  studies  of  this  type  have  proved  useful 
for  identifying  trends  and  calling  attention  to  educational  needs,  their  value 
for  planning  educational  programs  has  often  been  limited.  One  of  the  limita- 
tions of  these  studies  relates  to  the  well  known  problem  of  defining  and 


identifying  technical  occupations.  This  problem  affects  the  study  results  in 
at  least  two  important  ways:  (1)  accuracy  of  the  demand  data  and  (2)  usefulness 

of  the  data  for  curriculum  planning.  Possibly  the  most  serious  limitation  of 
manpower  studies  is  the  time  element.  In  general,  the  time  required  for  the 
educational  system  to  respond  to  an  identified  need  is  quite  long;  therefore, 
for  maximum  usefulness,  manpower  demand  projections  must  be  made  for  a period 
of  several  years.  This  presents  serious  problems.  As  the  forecast  horizon  or 
period  of  time  to  which  the  forecast  applies  is  increased,  the  forecast  accuracy 
is  reduced,  thus  reducing  the  value  of  the  information  for  educational  planning 
and  policy  making. 

In  their  review  of  the  literature  relative  to  manpower  supply  and  demand, 

Kaufman  and  Brown  (1968)  caution:  "a  forecast  can  seldom  be  more  than  a very 

* 

sophisticated  and  knowledgeable  guess  about  the  future,  and  so  should  be  treated 
as  an  approximate  guideline."  Since  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  accurate 
long-range  projections  of  manpower  demand,  it  would  seem  that  considerable 
effort  should  be  devoted  to  reducing  the  response  time  of  the  educational  system. 

Educational  Programs:  Most  of  the  studies  which  were  classified  under  this 
heading  are  surveys  dealing  with  program  offerings  in  various  types  of  institu- 
tions or  in  some  program  area.  The  studies  reviev/ed  document  the  rapid  growth 
of  technical  offerings  during  recent  years. 

The  growth  of  offerings  and  plans  for  continued  expansion  of  technical 
offerings  by  junior  colleges  was  documented  by  Smith  (1966)1  Data  for  this 
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study  were  collected  from  some  208  junior  colleges. 

Less-than-baccal aureate  technical  offerings  at  four-year  colleges  and 
universities  were  studied  by  Martin  (1967).  Information  relative  to  program 
offerings  was  collected  from  282  institutions  from  throughout  the  United  States. 
These  data  reveal  that  40  percent  of  the  institutions  offer  less-than-baccal aureate 
level  technical  programs.  One  rather  interesting  finding  was  that  institutions 
with  enrollments  of  10,000  or  more  tended  to  offer  more  technical  programs  than 
did  institutions  with  enrollments  of  less  than  10,000. 

Student  Personnel  Services:  In  recent  years  considerable  attention  has  been 

devoted  to  the  development  of  theories  relative  to  career  development.  In 
summary  to  a review  of  the  literature  in  this  area  Tennyson  (1968)  expresses 
optimism  concerning  the  beginning  which  has  been  made  toward  establishing  or 
contradicting,  by  empirical  means,  the  fundamental  assumptions  on  which  the  theory 
of  vocational  development  rests.  The  reviewer  states  that,  while  much  of  the 
contemporary  work  falls  short  in  important  respects,  an  impressive  body  of 
knowledge  about  vocational  development  and  behavior  has  accumulated.  A great 
deal,  however,  remains  to  be  done  in  translating  the  theory  into  practice. 

Studies  dealing  specifically  with  technical  students  tend  to  fall  into 
three  categories:  guidance,  student  characteristics,  and  prediction.  Most 
studies  dealing  with  guidance  of  technical  students  indicate  that  very  little 
effective  work  is  being  done  in  this  area.  One  important  reason  seems  to  be 

■r> 

[ the  lack  of  information  relative  to  educational  opportunities. 

The  number  of  studies  dealing  with  student  characteristics  is  quite  limited, 
and  there  is  still  much  speculation  about  the  kinds  of  individu.Js  these  students 
are.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  speculation  deals  less  with  v/hat  the  students 
are  than  with  what  they  ought  to  be.  Although  limited  number,  these  studies 
tend  to  show  that  technical  students  have  identifiable  characteristics  which 

4 ' 

should  be  ccn::idered  when  planning  educational  programs. 
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Two  studies  dealing  with  transfer  students  have  found  that  students  who 
originally  enroll  in  baccalaureate  or  college  transfer  programs  are  not  apt  to 
transfer  to  technical  programs  at  the  same  institution,  Taylor  and  Hecker  (1967) 
found  that  students  who  are  not  successful  in  the  program  they  select  upon 
Initial  enrollment  tend  to  withdraw  from  college  rather  than  change  to  another 
curriculum.  This  was  true  despite  the  extensive  range  of  alternative  programs 
and  counseling  facilities  that  were  available  to  the  students  in  the  situation 
studied. 

Several  studies  have  been  concerned  with  predicting  success  in  technical 
programs,  A number  of  factors,  such  as  socioeconomic  status,  high  school  grades, 
and  standardized  test  scores,  have  been  found  to  correlate  with  success  In 
technical  programs.  However,  none  of  the  studies  reviewed  produced  results 
that  promise  to  make  significant  contributions  In  counseling  students. 

Evaluation:  Evaluation  of  educational  programs,  which  has  recently  taken 
on  added  Importance  in  technical  education.  Is  a very  complex  process.  While 
few  would  argue  with  the  need  for  and  importance  of  evaluation,  a great  deal  of 
debate  can  be  generated  about  the  methods  and  processes  used  In  evaluation. 

Based  on  their  review  of  the  literature  relative  to  program  evaluation  for  the 
period  of  1962-1968,  Coster  and  Ihmen  (1968)  conclude  that  a start  toward  more 
rigorous  evaluation  has  been  made,  but  a great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 

Student  success  In  obtaining  employment  and  progressing  In  the  world  of 
work  has  been  one  of  the  prlir.ury  evaluation  techniques  used  In  vocational  and 
technical  education.  The  use  of  follow-up  studies  as  an  evaluation  technique 
was  studied  by  Sharp  and  Krasnegor  (1966)  who  recommend  the  follow-up  study  as 
an  evaluation  technique.  These  authors,  however,  call  attention  to  the  need 
for  more  explanatory  studies.  The  most  serious  gap  In  follow-up  Information 
was  found  at  the  post-high  school  level  for  persons  trained  In  technical 
Institutes  and  junior  colleges. 
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Development  of  guidelines  and  criteria  for  accrediting  technical  programs 
has  become  increasingly  important  as  program  enrollments  have  increased.  Yet 
little  research  has  been  devoted  to  this  area.  Messersmith  and  Medsker  (1969) 
conducted  a study  of  accreditation  by  specialized  agencies  of  vocational - 
technical  curricula  in  post-secondary  institutions.  Like  many  other  studies, 
this  one  raises  a number  of  significant  questions  which  should  be  investigated. 

An  important  consideration  in  program  accreditation  centers  around  the  role  of 
general  education.  While  opinions  regarding  the  value  of  general  education 
abound,  few  research  data  are  available.  In  view  of  the  many  assumptions 
regarding  the  value  and  importance  of  general  education,  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  few  if  any  studies  dealing  with  the  development  of  meaningful 
general  education  experiences  for  technical  students  are  reported  in  the 
literature. 

Administration  and  Supervision:  The  rapid  expansion  of  technical  education 
offerings  in  a variety  of  institutional  and  organizational  settings  has  increased 
the  need  to  develop  viable  and  efficient  administrative  organizations.  After 
reviewing  the  literature  relative  to  this  topic,  it  seems  that  the  most  appro- 
priate conclusion  is  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Studies  dealing  with  articulation  between  post-secondary  technical  programs 
and  four-year  institutions  show  considerable  diversity  among  institutions 
relative  to  acceptance  of  transfer  credit  from  technical  programs.  These  studies 
have  done  more  to  identify  a significant  problem  than  they  have  to  pose  solutions. 

Curriculum:  Planning  and  developing  technical  curricula  involves  considera- 
tions and  problems  thajt  are  not  generally  required  in  other  areas  of  education. 
Because  of  this,  curriculum  development  has  been  a major  factor  in  the  expansion 
of  technical  education  "offerings.  To  aid  educational  planners  in  developing 
quality  programs,  a number  of  curriculum  guides  have  been  published  by  the  USOE, 
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the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  and  several  state  departments. 

These  guides  have  generally  been  developed  by  Individuals  who  have  been  involved 
in  planning  and  operating  successful  on-going  technical  programs. 

A major  task  in  building  technical  curricula  is  the  identification  of  the 
knowledges  and  skills  required  for  successful  employment  in  the  technical 
occupation.  Several  studies  have  been  devoted  to  analyzing  technical  occupations. 
Schill  and  Arnold  (1965)  sought  to  determine  the  content  most  appropriate  for 
preparing  technicians  in  each  of  six  technical  occupations  in  the  manufacturing 
area.  The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  study  the  feasibility  of  minimizing 
extraneous  and  repetitious  curriculum  content  by  developing  programs  which  are 
complementary  rather  than  redundant. 

Studies  dealing  with  the  development  of  technical  curricula  in  the  areas 
of  business,  health,  agriculture,  and  police  science  are  also  reported  in  the 
literaturel 

Emerging  technologies  are  the  topic  of  considerable  concern  in  today*s 
rapidly  changing  society.  Studies  by  Roney  (1966)  and  the  Technical  Education 
Research  Center  (1967)  have  sought  to  document  the  need  for  technicians  in  the 
areas  of  electromechanical  technology  and  bio-medical  equipment  technology. 

These  studies  also  identified  knowledge  and  skills  that  employers  deem  necessary 
for  successful  employment  in  these  occupations. 

Teacher  Education:  Growth  in  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  technical  programs 
and  increased  student  enrollments  have  created  demands  for  large  numbers  of 
technical  teachers.  Several  studies  have  sought  to  document  the  need  for  tech- 
nical teachers  and  other  studies  have  been  directed  toward  the  problems  of 
teacher  supply  and  recruitment. 

Since  the  teacher  shortage  has  been  well  identified,  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  so  little  research  on  teacher  education  is  reported  in  the  literature. 
Miller  (1967)  recognizing  the  need  for  research  in  this  area,  developed  a model 
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to  assist  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  research  in  technical  teacher 
education.  Moss  (1967)  has  also  made  a contribution  to  this  area  by  his  review 
of  literature  relative  to  teacher  education  in  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion. An  important  part  of  this  work  is  the  model  for  classifying  studies  that 
have  been  done,  for  showing  interrelationships  among  them,  for  uncovering  gaps 
in  our  knowledge,  and  thus  for  research  planning. 

Several  institutes  have  been  devoted  to  improving  the  competencies  of 
technical  teachers.  Summaries  from  a number  of  these  are  reported  in  the 
literature. 

teaming  Processes  and  Teaching  Methods:  Few  researchers  in  technical 
education  have  given  attention  to  basic  research  studies  in  the  areas  of  teaching 
and  learning.  The  limited  number  of  studies  cited  in  this  section  were  primarily 
concerned  with  the  use  of  instructional  devices  of  various  kinds.  Studies 
dealing  with  the  selection  and  use  oi  programmed  instruction  and  multi-media 
approaches  are  reviewed.  While  much  remains  to  be  done,  it  is  encouraging  to 
see  that  a start  is  being  made. 

A project  conducted  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  (Mitzel  and 
Brandon,  1966)  has  dealt  with  the  use  of  computer-aided  instruction  in  technical 
education.  This  type  of  instruction  utilizes  prepared  material  administered 
under  computer  control.  The  objectives  of  the  study  are  to  compare  CAI  with 
other  educational  strategies,  to  prepare  appropriate  instructional  materials, 
and  to .prepare  teaching  personnel  for  using  the  system.  This  type  of  instruc- 
tion holds  considerable  potential  for  improvements  in  technical  education; 
however,  a great  deal  of  research  and  development  work  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  potential  benefits  can  be  realized. 

Facilities:  Adequate  educational  facilities  are  basic  to  good  technical 
education.  To  be  effective,  most  technical  programs  require  more  extensive 
and  more  specialized  laboratories  and  general  plant  facilities  than  do  other 
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types  of  educational  programs.  Consequently,  a higher  degree  of  organized 
planning  is  necessary  for  their  development.  Unfortunately,  little  definitive 
research  has  been  conducted  to  establish  criteria  for  effective  facility 
planning. 

Most  of  the  reports  relative  to  this  topic  are  planning  guides  which 
present  general  guidelines  for  use  in  planning  educational  facilities.  These 
guides  should  prove  valuable  to  the  mapy  individuals  who  are  currently  involved 
in  planning  educational  facilities. 

Research:  The  panel  of  consultants  on  vocational  education  suggested  that 
research  in  vocational  and  technical  education  falls  far  short  of  meeting 
current  needs.  Possibly  the  major  reason  for  this  criticism  is  that  only  in 
recent  years  has  the  potential  value  of  research  findings  for  solving  opera- 
tional problems  been  recognized.  Prior  to  1963,  most  research  in  technical 
education  was  conducted  by  graduate  students  and  had  little  influence  on  pro- 
gram  planning  and  operation.  Even  after  the  1963  Act,  research  has  had  little 
impact  on  program  development.  Again,  several  reasons  could  be  cited  for  this 
observation. 

The  1968  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  expressed  concern  about 
the  nature  and  value  of  research.  One  of  the  most  frequently  heard  criticisms 
of  research  has  been  the  lack  of  tangible  evidence  of  its  impact  upon  educational 
programs.  One  reason  for  this  lack  of  impact  may  relate  to  the  traditional  view 
of  research  which  sees  the  research  process  as  one  of  generating  new  knowledge 
and  of  revising  generally  accepted  conclusions  in  light  of  new  evidence.  It 
may  be  that  viewing  research  in  its  most  generic  sense,  as  a function— a function 
of  program  planning  and  development,  will  result  in  its  having  more  effect  upon 
program  development.  Under  this  view,  research  can, assist  in  (1)  setting  goals, 
(2)  developing  procedures  to  reach  those  objectives,  and  (3)  thoroughly  testing 
products  such  as  curriculum  materials  before  they  are  disseminated  for  use  in 
operational  settings. 
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Another  factor  which  has  influenced  research  in  technical  education  has 
been  the  shortage  of  trained  researchers  in  this  field.  A number  of  conferences, 
institutes,  and  seminars  have  been  devoted  to  improving  research  competencies, 
identifying  research  needs,  and  developing  research  strategies.  Also,  several 
studies  dealing  with  the  determination  of  research  priorities  are  reported  in 
the  literature. 

Summary : In  summary,  it  is  exciting  to  review  the  significant  developments 

which  have  occurred  in  the  field  of  technical  education  during  the  three-year 
period  covered  by  this  review.  Enrollments  have  grown,  new  programs  have  been 
developed,  and  research  activities  have  multiplied.  Also,  several  institutions 
have  expanded  their  technical  education  offerings,  other  institutions  have 
begun  to  offer  technical  education  programs,  and  the  concept  of  technical  educa- 
tion has  broadened  to  encompass  programs  in  areas  other  than  engineering. 

Growth  and  expansion  during  this  period  may  possibly  have  been  greater  than 
during  any  other  three-year  period.  This  growth  has  brought  about  an  increased 
need  for  research  and  development  in  the  field  of  technical  education. 

Practitioners  looking  to  research  for  solutions  to  operational  problems 
may  be  disappointed  since  the  reported  research  offers  relatively  little  to 
aid  in  the  immediate  solution  of  persistent  problems.  In  general,  much  of  the 
reported  research  suffers  from  deficiencies  in  design  an-  methodology.  Some 
researchers  have  forged  ahead  without  giving  proper  attention  to  sound  research 
design,  resulting  in  findings  that  have  only  limited  general izability.  In  other 
cases,  information  for  proper  evaluation  of  findings  v/ithin  the  framework  of 
acceptable  research  design  is  not  reported.  In  some  instances,  results  are 
reported  in  such  a manner  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  identify  results 
or  conclusions. 

Several  descriptive  research  studies  are  reported.  These  studies > in 
general,  have  limited  value  beyond  the  situation  in  which  they  were  conducted. 
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In  some  studies  the  researcher  was  attempting  to  describe  a rapidly  changing 
scene.  Consequently,  It  was  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  or  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

Questionnaires  and  opinlonnalres  were  used  In  a number  of  studies. 

Information  relative  to  the  development  and  validation  of  these  Instruments 
is  often  limited  or  not  reported. 

Development  and  demonstration  projects  hold  considerable  potential  for 

* 

producing  information  that  has  Immediate  application  in  operational  situations. 
Results  of  such  projects  may  provide  information,  materials,  or  techniques 
which  will  aid  in  Improving  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  educational 
programs.  There  are  disappointingly  few  studies  of  this  type  reported  in  the 
literature. 

A number  of  research  studies  have  dealt  with  small  segments  of  large 

problems  and  have  tended  to  be  terminal  In  nature.  One  of  the  major  reasons 

for  this  is  that  research  Is  often  funded  on  a project  basis  for  specific 

period  of  time.  A few  longitudinal  and  multi-phase  studies  (Mitzel  and 

Brandon  (1966),  Hoyt  (1968),  and  Kinsinger  and  Ratner  (1966))  are  reported. 

While  the  results  to  date  do  not  warrant  conclusions,  these  studies  are  dealing 

* 

with  important  areas  of  concern  and  should  produce  significant  knowledge. 

While  the  amount  of  significant  research  in  technical  education  is  still 
quite  limited,  there  are,  however,  many  encouraging  developments.  Research 
provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  have  served  as  a stimulus 
to  research  activities  In  technical  education.  Several  studies  supported 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  currently  reported;  however,  it  Is  possible 
that  the  full  Impact  has  not  yet  been  realized.  It  Is  still  too  early  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  recent  efforts  to  expand  and  improve  research  In 
technical  education.  It  Is  hoped,  however,  that  the  fruits  of  these  efforts 
will  make  significant  contributions  to  the  important  field  of  technical  education. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
and  possible  solutions  facing  educators,  businessmen  and  students 
in  the  field  of  Distributive  Education  and  Vocational  Education 
in  general*  ♦ 


(1)  Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts  on  December  6,  1969* 


December  6,  I969 


The  subject  "Business  Reacts  to  Distributive  Education  at  the  Post  Secondary 
level"  Is  not  one  over  flowing  with  facts  and  figures  or  experience,  however, 

I have  never  shied  away  from  a challenge  and  1 consider  this  subject  of  significant 
Importance  to  all  interested  In  vocational  education. 

Today  I want  to  take  you  down  a hall  of  mirrors  in  order  that  we  as 
educators  and  businessmen  might  take  a clear  close  look  at  ourselves  and  try  to 
determine  If  we  are  ful Iv  aware  of  the  existing  problems  where  vocational 
education  Is  concerned* 

The  young  people  of  today  are  living  In  the  most  affluent  society  In  our 
country's  history*  They  are  constantly  being  exposed  to  new  approaches  In  our 
economic,  technical  and  political  life*  Their  minds  are  more  active  resulting  In 
physical  reactions  to  situations  surrounding  them.  I firmly  believe  that  our  young 
people  are  looking  for  a goal  In  life  and  I sometimes  wonder  If  we  are  helping  them 
achieve  their  desires. 

Is  the  average  educator  of  today  the  king  or  queen  of  the  classroom  with  his 
words  of  wisdom  the  final  solution  to  the  problems  of  youth?  Certainly  we  In 
vocational  education  do  not  and  cannot  share  such  a philosophy*  It  Is  our  Job  to 
guide  and  recommend  - but  are  we  doing  the  WHOLE  Job  as. It  should  be  done? 

With  the  tools  we  have  to  work  with  we  are  trying  to  do  the  Job  expected  of 
us  yet  2 glaring  weaknesses  exist. 

1*  We  are  not  preparing  our  youth  in  the  early  stages*  We  wait  until  the 
youngsters  enter  high  school  then  we  go  to  work.  What  Is  wrong  with 
promoting  vocational  education  In  the  elementary  or  middle  schools? 

What  Is  wrong  with  business  and  Industry  In  conjunction  with  the  local  C of  C 
PTA  or  other  Interested  groups  publishing  a booklet  entitled  "Your  Future" 

In  Connecticut  or  elsewhere*  Offer  a Job  description  and  the  future 
which  It  holds* 

2.  The  Guidance  Counselor  must  become  Vocational  oriented  as  well 
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as  Liberal  Arts  oriented.  He  must  adjust  his  sights  to  the 
ever  changing  economy  and  technical  advances.  He  must 
recognize  the  tremendous  advantages  in  vocational 
education  for  those  students  so  oriented  and  not  '*se11" 
the  student  on  a 4 year  college  career  only  to  have  him 
become  an  early  drop-out. 

Perhaps  it  Is  not  too  far  fetched  to  require  the  Guidance  Counselor 
to  spend  some  of  his  summer  vaction  working  in  business *or  industry  to 
get  the  "pulse  beat"  so  to  speak. 

To  place  responsibility  for  this  economy's  Inability  to  produce 
needed  skills  in  sufficient  quantities  ii  to  obviate  the  purpose  of  this 
convention.  You're  here  to  resolve  problems,  not  relive  them,  and  yet, 
a little  soul  searching  does  tend  to  focus  on  what  many  of  us  have  come 
to  view  as  a major  stumbling  bfack  along  the  path  to  solution.  It  might 
be  summed  up  in  one  word  - communication.  Is  Industry  communicating  its 
needs  properly  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  train  tomorrow's  labor 
force?  Is,  on  the  other  hand,  our  education  system  seeking  out  an 
expression  of  need  from  industry?  Who  is  looking  in  which  mirror?  Is 
government  tuned  in  on  both  sides?  In  large  part  the  answer  is  probably 
"not  enough". 

I 

The  full  range  of  opportunities  available  at  all  educational  levels 
should  be  brought  to  the  student's  attention.  Perhaps  vastly  expanded  work- 
study  programs  are  even  more  necessary  today  than  ever  before,  but  that's 
not  all. 

1 

Permit  me  to  read  from  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  (July  15,  1969.) 
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*'  The  violence  that  wracks  our  cities  has  its  roots  in  unemployment 
and  unequal  opportunity*  Those  who  have  no  jobs  in  ar  affluent 
community  lash  out  in  anger  and  frustration*  Young  men  and  women  who 
cannot  qualify  for  decent  Jobs  distrust  the  society  which  reared  them. 
Dissidents  speak  with  the  voice  of  rebellion;  campus  and  inner-city 
revolt  reaches  into  our  schools*  Our  nation  seethes. 

Racial  unrest,  violence  and  the  unemployment  of  youth  have  their 

roots  in  inadequate  education.  Each  year  the  ranks  of  the  school  drop-outs 

* 

increase  by  three-quarters  of  a million  young  men  and  women.  They  enter  the 
Job  market  without  the  skills  and  attitudes  employers  require*  They  and 
the  millions  of  others  who  are  underemployed— among  these  the  students 
who  are  graduates  of  our  high  schools  but  who  are  inadequately  prepared 
for  anything— are  tragic  evidence  of  the  present  inadequacy  of  our 
educational  system* 

The  failure  of  our  schools  to  educate  to  the  level  of  adequate 
employability  nearly  25  p^r  cent  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  turn  18 
each  year  is  a waste  of  money,  as  well  as  human  resources*  The  nation  supports 
a galaxy  of  remedial  programs,  some  of  which  have  cost  as  much  as  $12,000 
for  every  man  or  woman  placed  on  a Job*  These  who  remain  unemployed  may 
cost  us  $4000  or  more  per  year  in  welfare  support  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  who  will  repeat  the  drear/,  costly  cycle* 

The  costs,  the  blighted  lives,  the  discontent,  the  violence,  and  the 
threat  of  revolution,  are  needless*  Schools  can  prepare  young  people  to 
realize  their  potential*  Each  city  in  the  country  succeeds  every  year 
with  some  of  its  students,  in  even  the  most  depressed  parts  of  the  city* 

Why  is  success  not  universal?  Why  is  the  failure  rate  so  high? 

The  reasons  are  attitude,  program  and  money* 
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ATTITUDE 

At  the  very  heart  of  our  problem  is  a national  attitude  that  says 
vocational  education  is  designed  for  somebody  e1se*s  childre...  This 
attitude  is  shared  by  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  administrators,  teachers, 
parents,  students.  We  are  all  guilty.  We  have  promoted  the  idea  that 
the  only  good  education  is  an  education  capped  by  four  years  of  college. 

This  idea,  transmitted  by  our  values,  our  aspirations  and  our  silent  support, 
is  snobbish,  undemocratic,  and  a revelation  of  why  schools  fail  so  many 
students. 

The  attitude  infects  the  federal  government,  which  invests  $14  in  the 
nation's  universities  for  every  $1  it  invests  in  the  nation's  vocational 
education  programs*  It  infects  state  governments,  which  invest  far  more 
in  universities  and  colleges  than  they  do  for  support  of  skill  training  for 
those  whose  initial  preparation  for  the  world  of  work  precedes  high  school 
graduation*  It  infects  school  districts,  which  concentrate  on  college 
preparatory  and  general  programs  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  fact  that 
for  60  per  cent  of  our  young  people  high  school  is  still  the  only 
transition  to  ths  world  of  work.  It  infects  students,  who  make  inappropriate 
choices  because  they  are  victims  of  the  national  yearning  for  educational 
prestige. 

The  attitude  must  change.  The  number  of  jobs  which  the  unskilled 
can  fill  is  declining  rapidly,  Ths  number  requiring  a liberal  arts 
college  education,  while  growing,  is  increasing  far  less  rapidly  than  the 

number  demanding  a technical  skill*  In  the  1980' s it  will  still  be  true 

* 

that  fewer  *’han  20  per  cent  of  our  Job  opportunities  will  require  a 
four*year  college  degree.  In  America  every  child  must  be  educated  to  his 
highest  potential,  and  the  height  of  the  potential  is  not  measured  by  the 
color  of  the  collar*  Plumbers,  carpenters  and  electricians  make  more  than 
many  school  superintendents  and  college  presidents;  only  the  arrogant  wilt 
allow  themselves  to  feel  that  one  is  more  worthy  than  the  other* 
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We  recommend  that  the  federal  government  ? tinned  lately  exorcise  its 
leadership  and  allocate  more  of  its  funds  to  cure  our  country  of  our 
national  sin  of  Intellectual  snobbery, 

PROG RAH 

Within  high  schools  the  student  should  have  multiple  choices*  A 
separate  vocational  school  or  a distinct  vocational  track  should  be 
exceptions,  not  rules,  In  a technical  and  changing  society*  Communication 
and  computation  skills  become  relevant  In  a context  that  relates  them  to 
an  employment  objective*  All  students  must  be  allowed  to  move  In  to 
and  out  of  vocational '•technical  programs  and  to  select  mixtures  of 
vocational -technical  and  academic  courses*  Students  should  be  released 
from  school  to  acquire  employment  experience,  and  should  then  be  taken 
back  for  further  education*  Students  should  be  able  to  go  to  school  the 

t 

year  around*  It  is  Inconceivable  that  we  plan  to  continue  to  let  our 
school  plant  lie  Idle  three  months  of  the  year*  Rural  schools  must  give  their 
students  opportunities  to  train  for  urban  jobs,  since  many  of  them  are 
bound  for  the  city* 

Those  who  do  not  acquire  a job  skill  before  leaving  the  12th  grade 
must  have  access  to  a full  range  of  post-high  school  programs  to  train  them 
for  employment  at  their  highest  potential.  Vocational  and  technical  programs 
should  be  readily  available  to  most  adults  through  adult  high  schools  and 
community  colleges*  The  rapidity  with  which  Americans  will  change  jobs  In 
their  lifetimes  must  be  matched  by  the  variety  and  accessibility  of  training 
programs  through  which  new  skills  and  subject  matter  can  be  learned  at  any 
age  in  every  locality* 

* Changes  In  the  elementary  curriculm  are  also  needed*  Exploration  of 
the  world  of  work  should  begin  early*  Respect  for  work  and  pride  of 
workmanship  are  essential  In  a trl 11  Ion-doll ar  economy*  Direct  job-related 
Instruction,  starting  in  the  upper  elementary  grades,  should  be  made 
available  for  some  pupils; 
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We  recommend  that  substantial  federal  funds  be  allocated  to  support 
curriculum  development,  teacher  training,  and  pilot  programs  in 
vocationai  education*  No  federal  investment  wiii  bring  a higher  return. 

We  challenge  state  and  local  governments  to  throw  off  old  habits  and  take  a 
hard,  fresh  look  at  what  they  are  doing  in  vocational  education.  We  urge 
the  public  to  watch  carefully,  and  to  demand  and  support  the  innovations 


that  work. 
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For  society,  as  a whole,  educating  youth  for  employment  costs  less  than 
educating  them  for  the  college  they  will  never  reach  and  providing  remedial 
training  thereafter*  In  the  budget  of  a particular  school  district,  however, 
to  prepare  a student  for  a Job  costs  more  than  to  prepare  him  for  college* 

Classes  usually  must  be  smaller,  equipment  and  facilities  are  more  expensive; 
a good  Job  placement  service  is  more  costly  than  a good  college  enrollment 
service.  The  added  cost  of  vocational  education  is  a reason—or  an  excuse-- 
explaining  why  most  school  districts  have  shirked  the  duty  to  provice  it 
adequately* 

We  do  not  condone  the  mi sal  location  by  local  districts  of  their  resources. 
But  we  recognize  the  real  pressures  from  teachers  for  salaries  that  at  least 
keep  pace  with  inflation  and  from  taxpayers  whose  property  tax  rates  have  mounted 
rapidly.  We  believe  that  the  reform  of  American  schools  the  nation  so 
desperately  needs  will  not  come  about  if  the  federal _government  continues  to 
invest  nearly  $4  in  remedial  manpower  programs  for  each  $1  it  invests  in 
preventive  vocational  programs*  If  the  federal  government  will  substantially 
support  the  additionai  initial  cost  of  educating  youth  for  employment,  we 
believe  that  the  financial,  personal  and  social  cost  of  unemployment  can 


be  dramatically  reduced* 
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The  1968  Vocational  Amendments  create  a statutory  framework 
under  which  substantial  federal  appropriations  can  be  directed 
toward  the  prevention  of  further  Increases  In  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  and  underemployed.  Congress  has  given  us  the  blueprint. 

Now  we  must  furnish  the  materials  with  which  to  build  the  structure 
the  American  people  expect  and  demand," 

This  report  substantiates  my  personal  views. 

The  solution  to  the  problems  of  combining  theoretical  and  practical 
education  seems  to  depend  on  some  form  of  cooperation  between  school 
business  and  industry.  There  are  difficulties  involved  In  co*operat1ve 
training  as  there  are  in  all  other  kinds  of  human  relationship; 

1,  Businessmen  are  not  always  willing  to  cooperate 

2,  Some  school  administrators  do  not  like  the  variation  from  the 
regular  program,  and 

3*  Parents  sometimes  object. 

Yet  the  values  are  such  that  these  difficulties  should  not  be 
permitted  to  seriously  affect  the  various  programs.  Without  some  form 
of  cooperative  program  In  which  the  student  can  combine  work  experience 
and  study,  distributive  education  would  be  much  less  effective  In  the 
secondary  and  post*»secondary  school  program.  Is  the  work*study  program 
acceptable  to  educators?  Apparently  not  - or  we  would  not  be  concerned 
as  we  obviously  are.  Educators  must  get  off  their  academic  "high  horse" 
and  treat  work-study  not  as  a dirty  phrase  but  as  the  practical  means  to 
an  end.  There  is  dignity  in  work, 

I encourage  all  of  you  to  seek  a closer  working  relationship  with 
your  various  trade  and  professional  groups  such  as  the  American  Bankers 
Association  and  State  Banking  Association,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sales 
and  Marketing  Executives  etc,  1 believe  the  majority  of  these  business 
oriented  groups  will  work  extremely  hard  for  you  but  you  must  first  do  a 
sound  selling  job  and  continue  to  prod  them.  Therefore,  it  is  your  job 
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to  tell  us  how  we  can  better  prepare  your  post-secondary  students  to 
be  our  future  leaders  in  marketing,  merchandising  and  management  positions. 

The  same  formula  applies  to  assistance  for  the  technical  student. 

I would  stress  the  need  for  Individualized  instruction  In  the 
students  career  objective.  That  is,  banking,  merchandising,  selling 
whol^aiing  etc.  All  tof>often  we  are  approached  by  a two  year  O.E. 
coordinator  who  simply  asks  "will  you  take  one  of  my  students?"  As  a 
businessman  t do  not  see  enough  individualized  training  plans  and  job 
rotation  taking  place  among  the  students.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  enlightened  as  we  should  be  to  your  particular  training 
program  which  is  100%  geared  to  vocational  preparation. 

As  a businessman,  1 see  the  need  for  practical,  on-the-job  training  to 
supplement  the  theoretical  learning  which  takes  place  in  too  many  of  our 
junior  and  community  colleges:  Without  job  training,  the  clasf  presentations 

have  little  carry-over  to  the  job  i.eeds. 

As  a businessman,  1 do  not  see  enough  use  of  advisory  committees  to 
help  you  do  a better  job  in  preparing  workers  for  the  distribution  phase 
of  our  economy.  1 know  that  organizing  and  operating  an  effective  advisory 
committee  takes  a considerable  amount  of  time  but  if  you  are  to  have  an 
effective  program  you  need  to  have  a consultation  of  your  business-colleagues. 
You  will  be  surprised  how  many  successful  business  people  will  help  you  if 
they  are  approached  and  sold  on  your  programs. 

1 have  been  a strong  supporter  of  the  D.E.C.A.  program  for  a number  of 
years.  I am  disappointed  that  many  post-secondary  programs  at  our  junior 
and  community  level  do  not  have  active  programs  connected  with  D.E.C.A.  1 
would  encourage  all  of  you  to  participate  in  this  youth  activity  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  notivating  forces  for  young  people  in  this  country. 


\ 
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Maybe  we  need  a whole  new  set  of  heroes.  After  a11»  isn't  the 
mechanic  who  helped  assemble  the  spacecraft  for  the  moon  landing  as 
important  as  the  astronaut;  but  he  didn't  dine  with  the  President  or 
parade  down  Broadway*  Shouldn't  the  crane  operator  who  helped  build 
a bridge  and  the  garage  man  who  tuned  the  car  share  in  the  satisfaction 

of  a doctor  who  was  able  to  rush  10  miles  to  save  a life.  How  well 

I 

could  any  executive  function  without  the  aid  of  a competent  secretary 
trained  in  the  manual  arts  of  typing  and  shorthand.  Let's  get  vocational  \ 

training  and  appreciation  back  into  our  schools  and  two  year  colleges  in  a | 

magnitude  consistent  with  the  needs  of  society.  j 

We  must»  I think»  move  closer  to  the  day  (or  revert  back  to  the  day) 
when  we  put  aside  false  notions  that  it  is  somehow  demeaning  for  a man  to  work 

£ 

with  his  hands,  that  a white  shirt  and  tie  endow  a man  with  superiority  or  that 
the  most  important  passbook  to  success  is  a college  diploma. 

Now  what  I've  said  thus  far  may  have  been  part  of  what  you  all  have 

reasoned  more  articulately  many  times  before.  Or  you  might  even  disagree.  i 

In  either  case,  it  does  suggest  the  need  for  more  enlightened  discussions  I 

i ; 

I 

and  improved  communications  * * not  only  within  our  own  mirrored  hall,  but 

1 : 

between  industry  and  education,  labor  and  management,  business  and  government  • *1 

\ 

a useful  exchange  of  ideas.  All  to« often  we  seek  this  communication,  but  \ 

i 

F 

the  opportunity  to  assemble  all  parties  seldom  arises,  if  a broad  | 

convention  such  as  this  is  useful,  then  it  must  assemble  at  more  frequent  I 

intervals,  to  resolve  with  expediency  the  problem  at  hand.  j 

Because  man  is  a complex  animal ^ educators  have  not  reasoned  what  we 
should  do  with  him.  Knowing  that  half  those  students  entering  college  do  not 
graduate  or  completely  fail,  we  have  not  sought  to  determine  whether  what  we 
are  doing  is  right  or  wrong.  It  is  simply  "hoped"  that  the  students  will 
find  themselves.  Possibly  we  need  to  examine  the  aims  of  society,  ts  what 
you  encourage  students  to  "try"  compatible  with  what  we  want  them  to  "do". 
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WHAT  ONE  BUSINESS  iS  DOING 

Appearing  in  the  November  17i  19^9  issue  of  United  States  News  and 

« 

World  Report  is  a two  page  advertisement  by  I.T*  and  T (International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporatio^  which  features  a picture  of  the 
"Class  of  197O"  with  the  by-line  "Half  of  these  kinds  won't  make  it 
to  college,  but  that  doesn't  mean  they  won't  get  good  Jobs*" 

Let  me  read  the  copy  in  the  ad  - it  is  indeed  interesting: 

Some  kids  are  good  in  certain  subjects,  but  have  trouble  with  others* 
Some  are  simply  more  interested  in  cars,  sports  or  dating  than  ir,  getting 
good  grades.  When  it  comes  time  for  college,  they  aren't  ready* 

Normally,  that  would  limit  their  chances  for  the  future*  But  now 
thousands  of  these  young  people  are  well  on  their  way  to  good  jobs*  They 
are  part  of  a fast  growing  training  system  designed  to  fill  one  of  the 
major  gaps*  (note  "major  gaps")  in  United  States  education* 

A NATiONWiOE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

in  the  next  5 years  industry  will  need  350,000  new  technicians  and 
draftsmen/designers,  133,000  new  computer  programmers  and  operators, 

875 f 000  new  secretaries  and  stenographers  as  well  as  countless  others 
trained  in  special  fields*  Present  vocational  programs  cannot  fill  this 
need* 

So  thousands  of  young  people  are  developing  the  required  skills  in 
vocational  schools,  such  as  the  coast  - to  - coast  of  over  30  schools 
operated  by  I.T*  & T*  Educational  Services* 

With  a system  of  schools  such  as  ours,  specialized  teaching  techniques 
which  are  successful  in  one  school  can  be  made  quickly  available  to  the 
others*  And  our  educational  experience  is  made  even  more  widely  available 
through  f ranch luting*  One  of  our  affiliates.  The  Speedwriting  Company, 
has  franchised  business  schools  in  over  400  cities  in  28  countries* 
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FROM  ACCOUNTING  TO  TOOL  AND  DIE  DESIGN 

The  courses  taught  cover  a wide  range;  Account ing»  Automotive, 
Mechanics,  Avionics,  Air  Conditioning,  Electronics,  Fashion 
Merchandising,  Secretarial  Sciences,  Broadcasting,  Tool  and  Die 
Design  • to  name  a few.  If  a student  wishes  to  work  part-time,  the 
school  will  help  him  find  a Job. 

While  most  of  our  graduates  go  to  work  for  other  companies,  those 
who  come  with  us  have  a chance  to  continue  their  education  throughout 
their  careers.  Our  employees  are  given  every  opportunity  to  improve 
their  skills  and  rise  within  the  company  right  up  to  the  top,  where 
we  hold  Worldwide  Executive  Seminars  to  help  managers  broaden  their 
outlook  and  experience. 

In  addition,  each  year,  we  train  200,000  people  from  sixty  countries 
in  some  technical  field-more  than  any  other  United  States  company*  This 
program  was  recently  recognized  with  a citation  for  Significant 
Contributions  to  international  Education  by  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  and  the  Readers  Digest  Foundation. 

i.T.T.  and  YOU 

Educational  service  is  Just  one  of  many  .growing  fields  we  have 
entered  to  help  meet  the  changing  needs  of  this  changing  world.  Others 
include  data  processing,  mutual  fund  management,  transportation, 
display  advertising,  oceanography  and  air  navigation. 

In  all  these  areas,  our  resources  and  strong  management  capability 
generate  competition,  which  leads  to  more  efficient  use  of  manpower  and 
material.  That  means  a better,  more  promising  life  for  you,  the  next 
high  school  graduating  class  and  people  everywhere. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10022, 
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International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
as  are  many  other  organizations  Interested 
American  youth. 

In  conclusion  I want  to  thank  you  for 


is  to  be  congratulated 
in  the  future  of 

the  opportunity^  to  speak 


before  such  a distinguished  audience  - I hope  my  words  have  been 
meaningful « 


THE  li-IPOSIiu^CE  AKD  wTED  FOR  TRAINING  OF  SUB-FROF£dSIONALS 


IN  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION 

IT  IS  VERY  TIHELY  AITO  ATPROPRIAXE  THAT  CONSIDER,  TODAY,  TRAINING 
NEEDS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  HEALTH  FIELD. 

ON  ONE  HAND,  WE  HA\^  EDUCATIONAL,  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  THAT 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IS  IN  A UNIQUE  POSITION  TO  SOLVE.  IT  IS  CERTAINLY 
NOT  NECESSARY  FOR  ME  TO  CATALOGUE  THEM  FOR  YOU*.  I WILL  JUST  BRIEFLY 
MENTION  HIGHLIGHTS  FROM  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

TSE  COUNCIL  NOTED  THAT*. 

. SCHOOL  DROP-OUTS  INCREASE  BY  THREE-QUARTERS  OF  A MILLION  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  EACH  YEAR.  THEY  ENTER  THE  JOB  MARKET  WITHOUT 
THE  SKILLS  AND  ATTITUDES  EMPLOYERS  REQUIRE. 

. OUR  SCHOOLS  FAIL  TO  EDUCATE  TO  THE  LEVEL  OF  ADEQUATE  EMPLOYABILITY 
NEARLY  257o  OF  THOSE  WHO  TURN  18  EACH  YEAR—  A WASTE  OF  MONEY  AS 
WELL  AS  HUMAN  RESOURCES. 

. EVEN  BY  1980,  FElflER  THAN  20X  OF  OUR  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  WILL  REQUIRE 
-A  4-YEAR  college  DEGREE . 


— Presented  at  the  American  Vocational  Association  Meeting 

Boston,  Massachusetts  - December  6,  1969 
by  Mr.  David  B.  Hoover 

Chief,  Manpower  Resources  Branch 
Division  of  Allied  Health  ftonpower 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  THE  HEALTH  INDUSTRY—  THE  THIRD  LARGEST  IN  THE  NATION— 

IS  FACED  WITH  ACUTE  SHORTAGES  OF  TRAINED  MANPOWER.  THE  HEALTH  INDUSTRY  ' 
EMPLOYS  ABOUT  4 MILLION  PEOPLE,  AND  NEARLY  3%  MILLION  OF  THESE  ARE 
"HEALTH  WORKERS,"  WHO  NEED  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING  IN  HEALTH  FIELDS. 

PCREASIHGLY,  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  TURN  TO  THE  HEALTH  FIELD  TO  FIND  PRODUCTIVE 
AND  SATISFYING  CAREERS,  IN  FACT,  ONE  OUT  OF  EVERY  10  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  WILL  BE  A HEALTH  WORKER  AT  SOMETIME  DURING  HIS  LIFE,  SOME 
WILL  RECEIVE  LENGTHY  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION,  SOME  WILL  RECEIVE  LITTLE 
OR  N0  IREPARATION.  MANY  WILL  PLAN  TO  WORK  IN  THE  FIELD  ONLY  A SHORT  TIME. 
FOR  A SUBSTANTIAL  NUMBER  WHO  ARE  SEEKING  PERMANENT  READING  CAREERS, 

HOWEVER,  IHE  HEALTH  FIELDS  WILL  REPRESENT  ONLY  NEEDLESSLY  LOST  OPPORTUNITIES. 

WHAT  WE  SEEM  TO  HAVE  HERE  IS  NOT  TWO  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  PROBLEMS , NOT 
TWO  INDEPENDENT  CONCERNS,  BUT  A PROBLEM  AND  A SOLUTION.  AS  USUAL,. 

HOWEVER,  REACHING  THE  SOLUTION  REQUIRES  THAT  WE  DO  A LITTLE  BETTER  THAN  WE 
ARE  DOING  NOW. 

LET*S  TAKE  A CLOSER  LOOK  AT  THOSE  3%  MILLION  HEALTH  WORKERS.  ABOUT 
1 MILLION  REQUIRE  A BACCALAUREATE  OR  HIGHER  DE(^E.  OF  THE  REMAINING 
2%  MILLION,  1%  MILLION  ARE  IN  THE  NURSING  FIELD. 

SINCE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR  NURSES  AND  NURSING  AUXILIARIES  ARE  WELL 
ESTABLISHED  AT  ALL  LEVELS,  I WON'T  DWELL  UPON  THEM  TODAY.  IN  PASSING, 
HOWEVER,  \m  SHOULD  NOTE  THAT  THERE  ARE  MANY  AVENUES  STILL  TO  BE  EXPLORED 
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TO  MAKE  NURSING  TRAINING  MORE  EFFICIENT  AND  RELEVANT,  WHILE  AT  THE  SAME 
TIME  MAKING  IT  MORE  ACCESSIBLE  TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

THIS  LEAVES  ONE  MILLION  HEALTH  WORKERS  REQUIRING  LESS  THAN  A BACCALAUREATE 
DEGREE,  AND  REPRESENTING  AN  AMAZING  NUMBER  AND  VARIETY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
RELATED  SPECIALTIES.  WE  CAN  REFER  TO  THEM  LOOSELY  AS  SUB-BACCALAUREATE 
ALLIED  HEALTH  MANPOWER,"  OR  SEMI-  AND  SUB-PROFESSIONAL  MANPOWER.  THERE 
ARE  THREE  PRINCIPAL  GROUPS--  DENTAL- AUXILIARIES,  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
WORKERS,  AND  HEALTH  CARE  WORKERS. 

DENTAL  AUXILIARIES  COMPRISE  A RELATIVELY  SMALL  GROUP—  ABOUT  140,000 

DENTAL  ASSISTANTS,  HYGIENISTS,  AND  LABORATORY  TECHNICIANS,  INCLUDING 

THOSE  HYGIENISTS  (LESS  THAN  HALF)  WHO  ARE  TRAINED  AT  THE  BACCALAUREATE 

LEVEL.  JOBS  ARE  ABUNDANT—  SO  MUCH  SO  THAT,  ALTHOUGH  WE  EXPECT  THE 

NUMBER  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  TO  INCREASE  FROM  260  TO  OVER  400  BY  1975, 

THERE  WILL  BE  AN  INCREASING  DEFICIT  OF  TRAINED  DENTAL  AUXILIARIES. 

* 

BOTH  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  HEALTH  CARE  AREAS  ARE  MORE  NEBULOUS.  BETWEEN 

THEM,  THEY  M AY  CONTAIN  OVER  250  OCCUPATIONAL  TITLES  OR  SPECIALTY  VARIATIONS 

OF  SUB-BACCALAUREATE  MANPOWER.  THE  FIGURE  IS  UNCERTAIN  SINCE  SPECIALIZED 

* 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS  HAVE  BEEN  PROLIFERATING  IN  RECENT  YEARS.  SOME  JOBS  ARE 
UNUSUAL  AND  A LITTLE  ARCANE—  "EXTRA-CORPOREAL  CIRCULATION  SPECIALIST"  FOR 
EXAMPLE.  ALL  ARE  AIMED,  HOWEVER,  AT  FILLING  EMPLOYER'S  URGENT  NEEDS. 
OVERALL,  WE  ESTIMATE  A 20%  SHORTAGE  OF  MANPOWER  IN  THESE  FIELDS.  EMPLOY- 
MENT PROSPECTS  FOR  WELL-TRAINED  PERSONNEL  CAN  ONLY  BE  DESCRIBED  AS 

EXCELLENT.  WE  FORESEE  CONTINUOUS  SHORTAGES  OF  TRAINED  MANPOWER  THROUGH 

* 

1980. 
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HOW,  THEN,  DO  YOU  AS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATORS  AND  COUNSELORS  ACT  MOST 
EFFECTIVELY  TO  MEET  THESE  HEALTH  MANPOWER  DEFICITS?  TO  ANSWER  THIS  WE 
HAVE  TO  LOOK  AT  SOME  OF  THE  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  POSED  BY  HEALTH  MANPOWER, 

AS  WELL  AS  FINDING  THE  SPECIAL  OPPORTUIUTIES  THAT  EXIST. 


ONE  PROBLEM  IS  DETERMINING  MANPOWER  NEEDS 


WHILE  PREDICTIONS  OF  A CONTINUED  SHORTAGE  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH  SUB -BACCALAUREATE 
MANPOWER  ARE  SOUND  FOR  THE  NATION  AS  A WHOLE,  IN  ANY  SINGLE  COMMUNITY  SOME 
NEEDS  WILL  BE  MORE  URGENT  THAN  OTHERS.  DETAILED  PLANS  FOR  THE  TRAINING 
OF  HEALTH  MANPOWER  NEED  TO  BE  WORKED  OUT  AT  THE  COMMUNITY  AND  STATE  LEVEL. 
UNFORTUNATELY,  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HEALTH  MANPOWER  PLANNING  AT  THESE  LEVELS, 

AS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  HEALTH  PLANNING,  IS  ONLY  JUST  BEING  RECOGNIZED. 

IN  FEW  STATES  OR  CITIES  WILL  YOU  FIND  A HEALTH  MANPOWER  PLANNER  WITH  THE 
INFORMATION  YOU  REQUIRE  FOR  COUNSELLING  AND  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS.  THE  SINGLE  BEST  SOURCE  OF  INFORMATION  ON  HEALTH  MAN- 
POWER PLANNING  ACTIVITY  IS  THE  LOCAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION.  HOSPITALS, 

AS  THE  LARGEST  EMPLOYERS  IN  THE  HEALTH  FIELD,  ARE  INEVITABLY  DRAWN  INTO 
HEALTH  MANPOWER  PLANNING. 


THE  HEALTH  INDUSTRY,  AND  IN  PARTICULAR  THE  MEDICAL  CARE  SEGMENT,  HAS 
PERSONNEL  REQUIREMENTS  THAT  ARE  DIFFERENT  FROM  MOST  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

FOR  ONE  THING,  IN  MANY  SITUATIONS  THE  “EMPLOYER”  IS  MORE  OF  A FISCAL 
INTERMEDIARY  THAN  ANYTHING  ELSE,  AND  HEALTH  WORKERS  ARE,  IN  FINAL  ANALYSIS, 
ACCOUNTABLE  TO  THE  PATIENT  (OR  HIS  SURVIVORS)  FOR  THE  QUALITY  OF  THEIR 
WORK.  THIS  HAS  BEEN  MOST  OBVIOUS  FOR  PHYSICIANS  WORKING  IN  HOSPITALS; 

THE  PRINCIPLE  APPLIES  TO  ALLIED  HEALTH  MANPOWER  AS  WELL.  THE  TREND 


TOWARD  INCREASED  PROFESSIONALISM  IN  ALLIED  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  IS  IN  PART 
DUE  TO  THE  NECESSITY  OF  EMPHASIZING  THIS  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  PATIENT; 

A RELATIONSHIP  THAT  IS  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  NORMAL  EMPLOYER -EMPLOYEE  EXCHANGE, 

FOR  ANOTHER  THING,  SITUATIONS  ARISE  IN  THE  HEALTH  FIELD  WHICH  CALL  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  APPLICATION  OF  A HIGH  ORDER  OF  JUDGMENT  AND  INTELLIGENCE—  A 
MUCH  HIGHER  ORDER  THAN  IS  DEMANDED  BY  THE  JOB  MOST  OF  THE  TIME,  COPING 
-WITH  THE  UNUSUAL  AND  UNEXPECTED  IS  A FEATURE  OF  MEDICAL  CARE,  AND  EMPLOYERS 
CONSIDER  THIS  IN  THE  SELECTION  AND  TRAINING  OF  PERSONAL,  COMMONLY  IN 
• THE  HEALTH  FIELD  YOU  WILL  FIND  JOB  QUALIFICATIONS  THAT  SEEM  TO  BE  HIGHER 
THAN  THE  JOB  DESCRIPTIONS  SHOULD  REQUIRE.  MUCH  OF  THIS  IN  UNDOUBTEDLY 
REASONABLE  AND  PRUDENT,  AND  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT  IN  DESIGNING 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR  HEALTH  WORKERS . 

FINALLY,  SUB-PROFESSIONALS  IN  HEALTH  HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  RICHLY  REWARDED  IN 

MATERIAL  WAYS.  TRADITIONALLY,  THE  INDUSTRY  HAS  ATTRACTED  THE  SERVICE - 

ORIENTED  rORKER  WHO  WOULD  FOREGO  SOME  INCOME  TO  WORK  IN  THE  FIELD,  WHILE 

* 

THE  TREND  IS  NOW  TOWARD  MORE  ADEQUATE  COMPENSATION,  THE  SALARIED  WORKER 
CANNOT  EXPECT  TO  GET  RICH  QUICK,  OR  AT  ALL,  AN  ECONOMIC  BASE  FOR 
•SALARIES  ON  A PAR  WITH  THOSE  IN  OTHER  INDUSTRIES  HAS  YET  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED, 
THIS  MUST  BE  RECOGNIZED  IN  RECRUITMENT  AND  SELECTION  OF  TRAINEES, 

OUR  ATTENTION  HAS  RECENTLY  BEEN  FOCUSED  ON  THE  MANY  GROUPS  IN  THE  POPULATION 
WHICH  HAVE  NOT  ENJOYED  ADEQUATE  HEALTH  SERVICES , THIS  PROBLEM  IS  ROOTED 
IN  A LONG  HISTORY  OF  INADEQUATE  FINANCING  OF  MEDICAL  CARE,  COMPOUNDED 


RECENTLY  BY  RISING  COSTS  AND  SHORTAGES  OF  TRAINED  MANPOWER.  OUR 
DETERMINATION  TO  CORRECT  THESE  INEQUITIES  IS  REFLECTED  IN  INCREASING 
APPROPRIATIONS  OF  TAX  DOLLARS  TO  PROVIDE  MEDICAL  CARE.  AT  THE  SAME  TIME, 
HOWEVER,  HEALTH  INSTITUTIONS  ARE  ASKED  TO  ASSUME,  AND  FIND  THEY  MUST 
ASSUME,  MORE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  TOTAL  WELFARE  OF  PATIENTS.  IN 
PROVIDING  SERVICES  TO  VXE,  DISADVANTAGED  WE  ARE  EXPLORING  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
WAYS  TO 


. COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  PATIENT 
. TREAT  DISEASE 

. ASSESS  THE  PATIENT’S  TOTAL  ENVIRONMENT  TO  IDENTIFY  FACTORS  THAT 
CAUSE  ILL  HEALTH  OR  INTERFERE  WITH  RECOVEp 
. TAKE,  OR  HAVE  THE  PATIENT  TAKE,  STEPS  TO  IMPROVE  HIS  ENVIRONMENT 

THIS  SOUNDS  RATHER  ABSTRACT,  BUT  IN  PRACTICE  IT  IS  A FAIRLY  STRAIGHTFORWARD 
MATTER  OF  LOOKING  BEYOND  A PATIENT’S  IMMEDIATE  COMPLAINT  TO  DISCOVER 
PROBLEMS  THAT  MAY  BE  RELATED,  AND  TO  BRING  TO  BEAR  WHATEVER  RESOURCES  ARE 
AVAILABLE  (INCLUDING  THE  PATIENT’S  OWN  INTELLIGENCE  AND  MOTIVATION)  TO 
SOLVE  THEM. 

THE  KEY  TO  THIS  PROCESS  IS  COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  PATIENT.  THIS  IS  OFTEN 
TIME  CONSUMING,  SOMETIMES  DIFFICULT,  AND  CALLS  UPON  KNOWLEDGE  AND  TECHNIQUES 
THAT  HEALTH  PROFESSIONALS  OFTEN  DO  NOT  HAVE,  HENCE,  WE  ARE  WITNESSING  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  A NEW  CLASS  OF  HEALTH  WORKER,  WHOSE  SPECIALTY  IS  COMMUNICATION 
WITH  PATIENTS,  ON  THE  ONE  HAND,  AND  WITH  HEALTH  PROFESSIONALS  ON  THE  OTHER, 
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TO  BRIDGE  THIS  COMMUNICATIONS  GAP  WE  FIND  THAT  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  PERSON 
IS  NOT  A HEALTH  PROFESSIONAL  WHO  ATTEMPTS  TO  LEARN  THE  MORES  AND  LANGUAGE  * 

OF  THE  PARTICULAR  CULTURAL  SUB-GROUPS  INVOLVED.  IT  IS  PREFERABLE  INSTEAD 
TO  RECRUIT  FROM  THE  SUB-GROUP--  FROM  AMONG  THE  PATIENTS  THEMSELVES-- 
INDIVIDUALS  WHO  CAN  SERVE  AS  HEALTH  EDUCATORS  AND  INTERPRETERS.  "INDIGENOUS 
WORKER"  IS  THE  HANDY  IF  INELEGANT  TERM  USED  TO  IDENTIFY  THESE  PEOPLE.  THE  I 

MUTUAL  CONFIDENCE  AND  RESPECT  THAT  IS  SO  FOSTERED  BETWEEN  THE  HEALTH 
FACILITY—  HOSPITAL,  NEIGHBORHOOD  HEALTH  CENTER,  OR  WHATEVER—  AND  ITS 
CLIENTELE  IS  FINALLY  BEING  RECOGNIZED  AS  AN  ESSENTIAI  COMPONENT  OF  A 
HEALTH  SYSTEM. 

FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  THIS  DEVELOPMENT  OFFERS  A NEW  CHALLENGE.  THE 
"INDIGENOUS  WORKER"  MUST  DEVELOP  NOT  MERELY  A SET  OF  SKILLS  BUT  A GENERAL 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  HEALTH -RELATED  PROBLEMS  AND  SOLUTIONS.  UPON  THIS  BASE 

! 

MUST  BE  SUPER-IMPOSED,  USUALLY  BY  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE,  THE 

SPECIFIC  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILL  NECESSARY  TO  SERVE  THE  CLIENTELE--  KNOWLEDGE  OF 

* 

HOW  TO  REACH  AND  USE  AVAILABLE  FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES , SKILL  IN  INTERVIEWING 
PATIENTS,  PROFICIENCY  IN  RELATING  TO  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HEALTH  TEAM, 

APPRECIATION  OF  WHAT  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CAN  DO  HIMSELF  TO  OVERCOME  ILLNESS  AND 
DISABILITY  AND  TO  MAINTAIN  HEALTH.  ! 


THE  "BASE"  OF  GENERAL  UNDERSTANDING  OF  HEALTH  CAN  AND  SHOULD  BE  CONTINUALLY 
OR  PERIODICALLY  ENLARGED,  AS  THE  WORKER  ASSUMES  INCREASING  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  THE  EFFECTIVE  OPERATION  OF  THE  HEALTH  FACILITY.  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
FOR  THE  INDIGENOUS  WORKER  WILL  BE  A MATTER  OF  CONTINUOUS  OFFERING  OF  NEW 
CHALLENGES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  AS  THE  INDIVIDUAL  PROGRESSES.  DEVISING  WAYS 
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IN  WHICH  THIS  MA.Y  BE  DONE  IS  A MAJOR  TASK  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATORS. 


RECRUITMENT  IS  ONE  KEY  TO  INCREASING  THE  NUMBER  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH  PERSONNEL 
AVAILABLE  FOR  EMPLOYEMENT.  IMPORTANT  SOURCES,  IN  ADDITION  TO  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  AND  THE  DISADVANTAGED,  OFTEN  ARE  OVERLOOKED  WHEN  RECRUITMENT  PROGRAMS 
ARE  PLANNED  AND  DEVELOPED.  AMONG  THEM  ARE  WOMEN  WITH  MINIMUM  OR  LIMITED 

t 

FAMILY  RESPONSIBILITIES  WHO  COULD  WORK  FULL  OR  PART  TIME;  RETIRED  PERSONS, 
ESPECIALLY  THOSE  FROM  THE  ARMED  SERVICES,  AND  THE  HANDICAPPED. 

WORK  IN  THE  HEALTH  FIELD  FORTUNATELY  HAS  A NATURAL  APPEAL  FOR  MANY 
INDIVIDUALS;  RECRUITMENT  SUCCESS,  HOWEVER,  REQUIRES  MORE  THAN  THIS. 

COUNSELLING  MUST  BE  BASED  UPON  ACCURATE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  ALLIED  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS,  INCLUDING  THE  QUALIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
SPECIFIC  OCCUPATIONS.  IT  REQUIRES  INFORMED  COUNSELLING  SERVICES  THROUGH 
WHICH  POTENTIAL  ALLIED  HEALTH  WORKERS  ARE  DIRECTED  INTO  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
APPROPRIATE  TO  THEIR  INTERESTS  AND  ABILITIES. 

THERE  IS  A PARTICULARLY  SERIOUS  LACK  OF  UNDERSTANDING  AMONG  SCHOOL  COUNSELORS, 
AND  OTHER  EDUCATORS  ABOUT  MANY  ALLIED  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS;  THE  PREPARATION 
REQUIREMENTS,  PLACES  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  WORKING  CONDITIONS,  SALARIES,  AND  OTHER 
MATTERS  RELATED  TO  EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

TO  ATTACK  THIS  PROBLEM,  THE  BUREAU  OF  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  EDUCATION  AND 
MANPOWER  TRAINING  HAS  CONTRACTED  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL  FOR  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A NATIONWIDE  RECRUITMENT  AND  COUNSELLING 
PROGRAM  FOR  HEALTH  CAREERS . THE  FOCAL  POINT  OF  THE  PROGRAM  WILL  BE  THE 
STATE  AND  METROPOLITAtT  HEALTH  CAREERS  COUNCILS,  IT  IS  HOPED  THAT  THROUGH 
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ACTIVITIES  STIMULAl’ED  BY  THIS  SUPPORT  THAT  THESE  HEALTH  CAREERS  COUNCILS  WILL 

BE  ABLE  TO  PROVIDE  MORE  ASSISTANCE  IN  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELLING  AND  IN  RECRUIT  - 

* 

MENT  PROQtAMS  FOR  HEALTH  WORKERS. 

BRINGING  TOGETHER  HEALTH  MANPOWER  PROBLEMS  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SOLUTIONS 
SHOULD  BE  A REWARDING  TASK,  THE  HEALTH  INDUSTRY  IS,  PERHAPS  MORE  THAN 
SOME  OTHERS,  APPRECIATIVE  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  POTENTIAL  OF  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING.  AFTER  ALL,  PHYSICIANS  WERE  ONCE  TRAINED  ON  THE  JOB,  AND  MOST 
OTHER  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  HAVE  SIMILAR  ORIGINS, 

HOWEVER,  NON-ACADEMIC  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IS,  IF  NOT  LOSING  GROUND,  AT  LEAST 
FAILING  TO  MAKE  ITS  FULL  CONTRIBUTION  TO  PRODUCING  HEALTH  WORKERS,  CONSIDER 
THE  PROLIFERATION  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  FOR  SUB- 
PROFESSIONALS IN  health,  in  PART  THIS  IS  A REALISTIC  RESPONSE  TO  A DEMAND 
FOR  PEOPLE  TRAINED  AT  THIS  LEVEL.  IN  PART,  HOWEVER,  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  SEEM 
TO  BE  FILLING  A VACUUM  CREATED  BY  THE  LACK  OF  APPROPRIATE  NON-COLLEGIATE 
TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES,  SOME  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  SEEM,  IN  FACT,  TO 
CONSIST  OF  A YEAR  OR  MORE  OF  VOCATIONALLY -UNRELATED  LIBERAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 
TACKED  ON  TO  THE  FAMILIAR  JOB  TRAINING, 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  WRONG,  OF  COURSE,  WITH  OFFERING  AN  ACADEMIC  EXPERIENCE  IN 
CONJUNCTION  WITH  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING,  THE  DENGER  IS  THAT  FOR  YET  ANOTHER 
JOB,  A DEGREE  WILL  SOON  BECOME  THE  MINIMUM  STANDARD  OF  PREPARATION,  AND 
ANOTHER  DOOR  TO  EMPLOYMENT  AND  ADVANCEMENT  WILL  BE  SHUT  TO  THOSE  WHO  CANNOT, 

OR  DO  NOT  WISH  TO,  ENTER  COLLEGE.  IMPORTANT  GROUPS  THAT  SUFFER  WHEN  THIS 

ft 

HAPPENS  ARE  OLDER  PERSONS  IN  THE  LABOR  MARKET,  AND  WORKERS  IN  LOWER  LEVEL 
JOBS,  WHO  ARE  THEN  FORCED  TO  RETURN  TO  SCHOOL  IN  ORDER  TO  SECURE  ADVANCEMENT. 
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JUST  AS  IMPORTANT,  FROM  THE  PATIENT’S  POINT  OF  VIEW,  IS  WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN 
TO  im  COSTS  OF  MEDICAL  CARE  IF  JOB  QUALIFICATIONS  ARE  HIGHER  THAN  . 

NECESSARY—  IF  THEY  ARE  INCREASINGLY  BASED,  NOT  ON  DEMONSTRATED  ABILITY  TO 
DO  THE  WORK,  BUT  UPON  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT,  QUALITY  OF  CARE  WILL  BECOME 
A SECONDARY  CONCERN  IF  MEDICAL  CARE  IS  PRICED  BEYOND  REACH, 

THE  ONLY  LOGICAL  CONCLUSION  TO  DRAW  IS  THAT  ALL  POSSIBLE  AVENUES  TO 
QUALIFICATION  AND  ADVANCEMENT  FOR  ALLIED  ^^EALTH  MANPOWER  MUST  BE  KEPT  OPEN, 
THE  KEY  TO  THIS  IS  PROFICIENCY  TESTING—  THAT  IS,  A METHOD  OF  DEMONSTRATING 
. THAT  AN  INDIVIDUAL  HAS  A REQUIRED  DEGREE  OF  SKILL  AND  KNOWLEDGE,  REGARDLESS 
OF  HOW  THAT  SKILL  AND  KNOWLEDGE  WERE  OBTAINED,  UNIVERSALLY  RECOGNIZED  AND 
accepted  proficiency  TESTS  FOR  ALLIED  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  ARE  ESSENTIAL  IF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IS  TO  CONTINUE  TO  MAKE  ITS  FULL  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THIS 
FIELD, 

IN  SUMMARY,  THE  TRAINING  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH  MANPOWER  PRESENTS  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION  WITH  GREAT  CHALLENGES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES,  THE  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

* 

OF  TRAINING  IN  THE  HEALTH  FIELD,  PARTICULARLY  FOR  PATIENT  CARE,  MUST  BE 
REALIZED  BY  ALL  CONCERNED,  ONLY  WITH  CAREFULLY  DESIGNED  PROGRAMS  AND 
PROCEDURES  WILL  THE  NEEDS,  ESPECIALLY  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  HEALTH  WORKER  WHO 
• SEEKS  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  AND  ADVANCEMENT,  BE  MET,  INCREASINGLY,  PROGRAMS 
MUST  TRAIN  UP  TO  A STANDARD  THAT  IS  UNIVERSALLY  RECOGNIZED  AND,  FOR  MANY 
JOBS,  THE  EQUIVALENT  OF  COMPLETION  OF  AN  ACADEMIC  PROGRAM,  AN  AGGRESSIVE, 
COORDINATED  ATTACK  UPON  THESE  PROBLEMS,  WITH  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  INTERESTS 
TAKING  THE  LEAD,  IS  OVERDUE, 


THE  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCUTION  IS  A MAJOR  INFLUENCE  IN  DETERMINING 
THE  DIRECTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  IT  MUST  CAREFULLY  CONSIDER  THE 
IMPACT  OF  THE  RAPID  GROWTH  OF  NUMBERS  AND  TYPES  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH  WORKERS, 
FOR  THEY  WILL  COMPRISE  A MAJOR  PART  OF  PERSONS  TRAINED  IN  OUR  VOCATIONAL 


EDUCATION  SYSTEMS. 
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A PLAN  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
REGIONAL  STANDARDS  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION^ 

B.  E.  Childers 

Executive  Secretary 
Committee  on  Occupational  Education 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 


In  recent  years  there  have  been  increased  local,  state  and 
national  efforts  to  provide  programs  of  vocational-technical 
education  for  youth  and  adults  who: 

• are  enrolled  in  secondary  schools 

• have  completed  or  left  the  formal  education  programs 
and  are  planning  to  enter  the  labor  market 

• have  entered  the  labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade 
their  skills  or  learn  new  ones 

• have  special  educational  handicaps 

• are  enrolled  in  post- secondary  schools. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  occupational  education  is  to  prepare 
persons  for  successful  employment  in  a dynamic  and  constantly 
changing  world  of  work. 

This  guiding  purpose  has  special  significance  for  educators 
vdio  plan  and  conduct  post- secondary  occupational  education  programs 
designed  to  prepare  out-of- school  youth  and  adults  for  immediate 
employment  and  advancement  in  their  chosen  trade  or  technology. 

Vocational  educators  are  successful  in  goal  achievement  if 
the  process  of  their  organization  results  in  a useful  product, 
namely,  persons  \dio  are  considered  to  be  successful  on  the  job. 

To  be  effective  the  programs  must  be  realistic  in  light 
of  data  and  other  information  concerning  actual  and  projected 
labor  market  needs  for  well  trained  manpower  and  student 
interests,  aspirations,  abilities  and  needs. 

A recent  study  conducted  by  the  Southwide  Research 
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Coordinating  Council  on  Occupational  Education,  shows  that 
Southern  states  have  responded  to  the  need  for  post- secondary- 
vocational  programs  by  establishing  356  institutions  committed 
to  the  preparation  of  youth  and  adults  for  employment  in 
occupations  that  do  not  require  a bachelor's  degree.  The  356 
institutions  enrolled  approximately  175,000  students  in  full- 
time vocational-technical  programs  in  1966-67. 

The  study  also  shows  that  Southern  states  served  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  had  one- third  of 
the  total  enrollment  in  full-time  post-secondary  occupational 
education  programs  in  the  Nation;  yet,  only  one-fourth  of  the 
Nation's  population  reside  in  the  eleven  Southern  states  included 
in  the  study.  Despite  this  impressive  record,  it  is  clear  that 
young  persons — numbered  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands — are  not 
adequately  served,  or  not  served  at  all  by  occupational  education 
programs  of  quality. 

Since  completion  of  the  study,  numerous  additional  post- 
secondary vocational-technical  institutions  providing  a multitude 
of  courses  have  been  established.  The  rapid  growth  of  post- 
secondary occupational  education  in  the  South  is  tangible  evidence 
of  the  intent  to  increase  economic  productivity,  raise  the  gross 
product  state  by  state,  and  augment  per  capita  income  through 
the  development  of  a comprehensive  system  of  occupational  education 
programs  that  relate  immediately  to  changing  technological  and 
employment  conditions.  It  is  imperative  that  vocational-technical 
programs  produce  persons  who  are  employable  and  who  can  perform 
at  satisfactory  levels  of  competence  in  their  occupations. 
Determination  of  job  effectiveness  is  a vital  and  growing  concern 
of  vocational  educators  and  others  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  institutions  and  preparation  programs. 

Evaluation  and  Accreditation 


Increased  numbers  of  occupational  education  programs  at 
the  post-secondary  level  must  be  accompanied  by  increased 
emphasis  on  evaluation  and  accreditation.  The  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  mandates  independent  evaluations  of  programs 
carried  out  under  the  several  sections  of  the  Act./  (Sect.  102(2) 
c;  (b)  (1)D.  and  Sect.  123  (a)  6 (A)  /. 
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"The  Role  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  In  Improving  The  Quality  and  Quantity  of  Progress 
of  Occupational  Education."  A position  paper  prepared  by 
Dr.  John  K.  Coster,  Director,  Center  for  Occupational 
Education,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  1968. 
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Adequate  and  accurate  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  of  vocational-technical  education  to  provide  a sufficient 
supply  of  skilled  manpower  who  can  perform  effectively  on  the  job 
is  now  being  given  highest  national  priority. 

State  Divisions  of  Vocational  Education  have  been  encouraged 
to  begin  efforts  in  evaluation  and  accreditation  to  assess  the 
quality  of  programs  being  offered  in  the  states.  Attention  is 
being  given  to  this  problem  by  all  eleven  states  served  by  the 
Southern  Association  and  all  are  in  the  process  of  developing 
systems  for  self-evaluation.  Some  states  are  instituting  minimum 
standards  for  programs,  and  have  progressed  rapidly  toward 
developing  programs  of  approval  and  self-evaluation.  In  addition 
to  State  Department  of  Education  evaluations,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  establish  a program  of  accreditation  for  post-secondary 
vocational  schools  through  voluntary  independent  regional 
accrediting  agencies. 

The  American  Vocational  Association,  through  one  of  its 
standing  committees,  has  pressed  for  the  development  of  a system 
of  accreditation  of  programs  of  vocational,  and  technical 
education.  The  Committee  on  Evaluation  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association  has  worked  closely  with  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  foster  the  development  of 
programs  for  accrediting  institutions  offering  occupational 
education. 

Positive  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
programs  of  occupational  education  in  the  eleven  states  served 
by  the  Association.  Evidence  of  this  action  includes: 

— The  Southwide  Conference  on  Occupational  Education, 
sponsored  by  the  Southern  Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  atid  Telegraph  Company  and  The  Southern 
Company  at  Atlanta  on  April  5-6,  1967.  This  Conference 
represented  an  initial  step  to  establish  the  need  and  readiness 
as  well  as  to  marshall  the  resources  of  interested  institutions, 
agencies  and  organizations.^ 

— An  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Occupational  Education  was  appointed 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Southern  Association's 
Board  of  Trustees  for  improving  the  quality  and  availability  of 
occupational  education  in  the  South.  Special  attention  was  given 
to  extending  the  program  of  the  Southern  Association  to  involve 
and  improve  institutions  offering  post- secondary  programs  of 
occupational  education  which  currently  are  not  being  accredited 
under  existing  Commissions  of  the  Association. 
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The  Southern  Association  published  a Summary  Report 
entitled  "We  Shall  Not  Rest,"  May,  1967.  Available  on  request. 
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— Authorization  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  establish  a 
Con.  'ittee  on  Occupational  Education  as  a full-fledged  partner 
with  other  Committees  and  Commissions  of  bhe  Association  in 
June/  1968. 

— Authorization  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  employ  an 
Executive  Secretary  for  the  Committee  and  provision  of  preliminary 
funding  up  to  $30/000, 

— Initial  work  of  the  Committee  to  develop  procedures/ 
including  criteria/  for  inviting  qualified  schools  to  affiliate 
with  the  Association  for  the  purpose  of  self-improvement  and 
developing  standards  for  evaluation  of  occupational  programs. 

— Initial  work  of  the  Committee  to  create  standards  of 
quality  to  serve  as  criteria  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  occupational  programs  of  post-secondary  education. 

— Expansion  of  the  Committee  to  include  persons  representing 
system-wide  occupational  education  leadership  positions/  teacher- 
education  at  the  University  level/  teaching  at  the  local  classroom 
level/  and  the  world  of  work  for  women  was  authorized  by  the 
board  in  December/  1968. 

— Authorization  of  the  creation  of  a Business-Industry 
Advisory  Council  to  evaluate/  recommend/  and  submit  ideas  to 
the  Committee  on  Occupational  Education. 

Activities  noted  above  have  been  early  steps  taken  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  to  establish  a 
system  of  standards-setting/  evaluation/  and  affiliation  to  serve 
a wide  spectrum  of  Southern  education  and  to  create  a model  which 
can  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  regional  accrediting  in 
vocational-technical  education. 

A significant  start  has  been  made  to  develop  and  put  into 
operation  an  evaluation  program  for  the  improvement  of  post- 
secondary vocational-technical  institutions  and  programs.  However/ 
the  goal  cannot  be  accomplished  in  isolation.  It  is  seeking  to 
utilize  (1)  the  resources  of  the  long-standing  Commissions  of 
the  Southern  Association/  (2)  the  Southwide  Research  Coordinating 
Council  for  Occupational  Education/  (3)  the  Center  for  Occupational 
Education  in  Raleigh/  North  Carolina/  and  (4)  special  projects  of 
the  American  Vocational  Association  and  other  allied  activities. 

The  objectives  designed  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ultimate  goal  to  accredit  occupational  education  schools  are  to: 

• prepare  and  conduct  a status  study  of  current  efforts 
and  programs  to  improve  and  accredit  post-secondary 
occupational  education  institutions; 
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• develop  tentative  standards  and  a manual  for  self-study 
to  be  field  tested; 

• field  test  standards  in  a variety  of  post-secondary 
institutions  established  to  prepare  persons  to  enter 
and  progress  in  the  world  of  work; 

• produce  a report  incorporating  pertinent  findings  and 
the  proposed  standards  of  the  Committee  on  Occupational 
Education* 

Following  the  development  and  adoption  of  standards  and 
their  diffusion  throughout  the  Southern  region#  the  model  produced 
will  be  made  available  nationally  to  all  interested  institutions 
and  agencies. 

THE  PROCEDURE 

Procedural  phases  to  carry  out  the  plans  include  the  following: 

Phase  I. 

A Status.  Study  of  Current  activities  for  accrediting  post- 
secondary occupational  educational  institutions* 

Development . of  a realistic  program  of  post-secondary 
occupational  school  accreditation  must  be  founded  upon  a thorough 
understanding,  of  the  "state  of  the  art"  in  accreditation.  It  is 
necessary  to  pull  together  for  review  and  analysis  present  activities 
in  the  areas  of  post-secondary  vocational  school  evaluation  and 
accreditation* 

Specifically#  this  status  study  will  provide  data  and  other 
information  concerning: 

• on-going  and  completed  evaluative  studies  of  post-secondary 
vocational-technical  school  programs; 

• laajor  objectives  and  significant  findings  of  the  studies; 

• models  now  being  used  and  those  suggested  for  use  in 
evaluating  post-secondary  schools  of  occupational  education; 

• standards  shown  to  be  effective  in  evaluating  post-secondary 
vocational-technical  schools* 

Results  of  the  study  will  provide  information  for  developing 
the  course  of  action  leading  to  post-secondary  vocational-technical 
school  accreditation*  The  Southern  Association's  Committee  on 
Occupational  Education  and  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education 
at  North  Carolina  State  University  have  jointly  planned  and  are 
conducting  this  status  study. 
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Phase  II. 

Develop  standards  to  be  used  in  self-studies  leading 

to  accreditatioiu 

Development  of  standards  for  evaluating  post-secondary 
vocational-technical  schools  requires  the  special  talents  of 
vocational  educators  and  their  colleagues  in  related  fields. 
Programs  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for  effective  life 
and  work  in  a highly  technical  ociety  cannot  be  static.  The 
programs  require  constant  revision  in  the  light  of  new  under- 
standings in  the  areas  of  the  psychology  of  learning,  human 
growth  and  development,  and  especially  in  the  areas  of  social 
and  economic  deprivation  and  physical  disability. 

It  is  necessary  to  review  the  developed  standards  with 
selected  knowledgeable  persons  in  a conference  designed  to 
solicit  opinions  and  other  reactions  relative  to  improvement 
and  refinement  of  the  standards.  This  procedure  is  consistent 
with  Southern  Association  policy  governing  the  involvement  of 
institutional  representation  in  the  setting  of  standards.  The 
conference  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  affiliates  to 
contribute  significantly  to  the  development  of  meaningful 
accreditation  standards  and  procedures.  The  Center  for 
Occupational  Education  and  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  will  jointly  plan  and  conduct  such  a conference 
to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1969. 

Phase  III . 

Field  test  accreditation  standards  in  a variety  of  post- 
secondary institutions. 

A sampling  of  schools  will  be  selected  to  participate 
during  the  winter  of  1970  in  field  tests  designed  to  provide 
information  useful  in  making  inferences  about  the  effectiveness 
of  standards  used.  Revision  of  the  standards  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  information  gathered. 

Revised  standards  will  be  presented  for  review  to  affiliate 
members  and  to  representatives  of  business  and  industry  in 
conjunction  with  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  in 
December  of  1969. 

Phase  IV. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  use,  programs  of  evaluation  must  be 

widely  diffused^ 

The  Center  for  Occupational  Education  will  produce  a report 
of  the  study  for  the  Committee  on  Occupational  Education  for 
review  prior  to  publication. 
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After  the  report  is  published,  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  and.  the  American  Vocational  Association  will  be 
invited  to  join  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education  and  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  in  sponsoring  a 
national  conference  on  evaluation  of  occupational  education* 
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CURRICUIA  IN  POUR-YEAR  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAMS 


Robert  H.  Creamer 


Director,  Temple  University  Technical  Institute 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  present  curricula  in 
existing  four-year  baccalaureate  programs  in  technology  and  comment 
on  outstanding  features  and  limitations. 
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Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts  on  December  7,  1969. 
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Four-year  baccalaureate  degree  programs  in  technology  are  emerging  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  These  programs  are  offered  in  technical  institutes, 
colleges  and  universities. 

In  glancing  through  catalogs  from  some  75  schools  offering  these  programs, 
one  finds  variety  in  the  administrative  organization  and  in  the  fields  that 
are  offered. 

In  the  colleges  and  universities,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  many 
programs  are  administered  by  the  School  or  College  of  Technology  which  is  a 
bona  fide  division  of  the  institution.  A few  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
School  of  Engineering,  the  School  of  Industries,  or  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

More  than  25  come  under  the  School  of  Education;  most  of  these  typical  programs 
are  entitled  Industrial  Technology  and  seem  to  be  in  schools  that  were  formerly 
teacher's  colleges,  and  serve  as  a complement  to  their  industrial  arts  effort. 

In  sane  instances,  the  so-called  industrial  technology  is  divided  into  two  parts  - 
one  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  teaching  field  of  industrial  arts  and  one 
for  those  who  wish  to  enter  industiry  directly. 

In  schools  which  offer  programs  in  Engineering  Technology,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  some  provide  two  years  of  instruction  beyond  an  associate  degree 
while  others  structure  their  courses  so  that  students  enter  as  freshmen  and 
progress  in  ladder- type  fashion  through  a sequence  of  courses  until  graduation. 
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The  Engineers*  Council  for  Professional  Development  is  presently  evaluating 
and  accrediting  four-year  baccalaureate  programs  in  engineering  technology  and 
basing  the  accreditation  on  guidelines  as  specified  in  the  "Ctojectives  and 
Procedure  for  Accredited  Curricula  Leading  to  Degrees  in  Engineering  Technology 
in  the  United  States"  as  published  by  ECPD.  This  is  the  same  criteria  that  has 
been  used  in  evaluating  the  two-year  programs  in  engineering  technology.  Their 
Engineering  Technology  Committee  is  studying  the  problem  in  depth  as  revealed  in 
the  "Report  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee”  which  is  published  in  the 
36th  Annual  ECPD  Report. 

As  in  the  two-year  associate  degree  programs,  many  disciplines  are  available. 
Geographical  location  of  the  institution  often  reflects  popularity  of  certain 
programs.  Table  I reveals  the  variety  that  can  be  found. 

An  examination  of  curricula  shows  that  there  is  a fair  amount  of  consistency 
in  the  number  of  semester  hours  (or  quarter  hours)  required  for  graduation.  This 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  experience  in  other  bachelor  degree  programs. 

In  the  percentage  breakdown  by  subject  categories,  an  accurate  count  is 
difficult  due  to  the  flexibility  resulting  from  free  and  restricted  electives. 

In  the  American  Society  for  Engineering  Education's  publication  entitled 
”C3iaracteristics  of  Excellence  in  Engineering  Technology  Education",  it  is 
recommended  that  approximately  25%  of  the  curriculum  should  be  basic  science 
courses;  25%  should  be  in  such  non-technical  areas  as  communications,  humanistic- 
social  studies,  management,  and  others;  and  50%  should  be  in  the  area  of  the 
technical  specialties. 
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Table  II  reveals  some  breakdowns  for  Mechanical  Technology  programs  in 
various  schools. 

Table  III  shows  some  similar  percentages  for  Construction  Technology 
programs  in  typical  institutions. 

Table  IV  shows  similar  data  for  some  Industrial  Technology  programs. 

The  objective  of  most  4-year  technology  programs  is  to  train  technologists. 
Such  technologists  fill  the  gap  that  exists  between  the  professional  engineer 
who  is  trained  in  regular  engineering  programs  and  the  engineering  technician 
who  is  usually  trained  at  the  associate  degree  level  in  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes.  The  existence  of  this  gap  in  the  engineering  spectrum 
results  from  the  direction  that  engineering  has  taken  in  the  last  few  years. 

Since  most  engineering  graduates  have  become  research-oriented r the  role  of 
the  application  engineer  has  been  filled  by  the  engineering  technologist  who  is 
trained  at  the  baccalaureate  level. 

Thusr  curricula  must  be  technically  strong,  but,  must  include  enough  liberal 
arts  subjects  to  provide  a broad  education  so  that  graduates  will  perform  well 
in  society.  Chart  1 shows  the  interrelationship  between  technology,  traditional 
engineering,  business,  liberal  arts,  math  and  science. 

Tables  V,  VI,  and  VII  shows  some  typical  curricula  schemes  from  three 
different  institutions.  Table  V illustrates  the  Construction  Technology  program 


from  Montana  State  University.  This  particular  program  is  based  on  189  quarter 
hours  of  study.  Flexibility  is  allowed  through  the  inclusion  of  25  quarter  hours 


of  electives. 
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Table  VI  portrays  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  curriculiam  at 
Purdue  University.  This  is  structured  on  the  so-called  "2  plus  2"  plan. 

Thus#  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  study  are  designed  to  accomodate  transfer 
students  who  have  completed  the  associate  degree.  Several  other  schools  .ollow 
this  plan.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  large  number  of  English-related 
courses  over  the  four  year  period.  A total  of  21  semester  hours  of  credit  are 
taken  in  this  all-important  area. 

Table  VII  shows  the  proposed  curriculum  in  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 
for  Temple  University.  The  inclusion  of  30  semester  hours  of  free  electives 
provides  flexibility;  some  of  these  credits  must  be  in  the  area  of  liberal 
studies  to  satisfy  the  minimum  total  requirement  of  24. 

Inclusion  of  free  electives  in  technology  curricula  can  provide  several 
benefits.  For  the  institition,  they  can  aid  the  scheduling  function.  For  the 
student  who  seeks  employment  immediately  upon  graduation#  proper  selection  of 
electives  can  enhance  his  career  objective.  Then#  for  a student  wishing  to 
pursue  graduate  study#  suitable  electives  can  help  establish  a proper  foundation 
for  entrance  into  graduate  school.  For  example#  students  aspiring  for  a teaching 
career  can  select  education  courses;  those  with  business  objectives  can  choose 
appropriate  management  studies.  Proper  counseling  throughout  a student's  college 
career  is  a necessity. 

Since  the  four-year  baccalaureate  program  is  a new  concept  in  education# 
curricula  will  likely  be  in  a state  of  change  for  many  years.  Experience  with 
curricula  development#  specific  criteria  for  accreditation#  and  feed-back  from 
industry  will  certainly  modify  today's  existing  programs  and  strengthen  curricula 


in  the  decades  ahead. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DESIGN  INTERIOR  DESIGN 
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table:  II 


^SECHAMICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


MONTANA  STATE  UN IV. 

CREDITS 

perce?;t  ^ 

MATH  a SCIENCE 

38 

, 

HUMANITIES  - GEN.  ARTS 

42 

21.3 

TECHNICAL 

65 

33.9  I 

ELECTIVES 

47 

192  Q.H. 

24,5 

PURDUE  UNIV.  - 2 PLUS  2 

MATH  & SCIENCE 

29 

21.0 

HUMANITIES  - GEN.  ARTS 

42 

30.4 

TECHNICAL 

6T 

138  S.H. 

48.6 

UNIV.  OF  DAYTON  1 

i 

MATH  8 SCIENCE 

2Zi 

18.6 

HUMANITIES  - GEN.  ARTS 

47 

37.1 

TECHNICAL 

56 

126i  S.H. 

44.2 

TEMPLE  UWIV.  - PROPOSED 


MATH  a SCIENCE 

20 

16.5 

HUMANITIES  - GEN.  ARTS 

24 

19.8 

TECHNICAL 

41 

33.9 

MANAGEMENT 

6 

5.0 

ELECTIVES 

30 

24.3 

121  S.H. 


i 
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Table  III 


CONSTRUCTION  TECHNOLOGY 


CREDITS  PERCENT 

MONTANA  STATE  UNIV. 


HATH  S SCIENCE 

40 

20.9 

HUMANITIES  - GEN. 

ARTS 

62 

32.3 

TECHNICAL 

65 

33.8 

ELECTIVES 

PURDUE  UNIV.-  2 PLUS 

; 2 

25 

192  Q.H. 

13.0 

HATH  3 SCIENCE 

25 

18.0 

HUMANITIES  - GEN. 

ARTS 

40 

28.8 

TECHNICAL 

64 

46.0 

ELECTIVES 

10 

139  S.H. 

7.2 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIV. 

MATH  S SCIENCE 

15 

11.5 

HUMANITIES  - GEN. 

ARTS 

65 

50.0 

TECHNICAL 

50 

38.5 

130  S.H. 


UNIV.  OF  FLORIDA 


MATH  3 SCIENCE 

22 

11.3 

HUMANITIES  - GEN.  ARTS 

36 

18.6 

TECHNICAL 

98 

50.5 

ELECTIVES 

38 

19.6 

194  Q.H. 

Table  IV 


INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 


S.H. 

WESTERN  KENTUCKY  UN IV. 

HATH  S SCIENCE 

21 

HUMANITIES  OR  GEN.  EDUCATION 

49 

TECHNICAL 

51 

ELECTIVES 

9 

SAN  JOSE  STATE  COLLEGE 

HATH  S SCIENCE 

28 

HUMANITIES  OR  GEN.  EDUCATION 

32 

TECHNICAL 

71 

SOUTHEASTERN  LOUISIANA  UN IV. 

MATH  S SCIENCE 

18 
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There  has  been  a growing  trend  in  this  country,  in  the  past  five  to  six 
years,  towards  the  development  of  four-year  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  technology 
programs  in  higher  education  institutions.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  Identification 
of  a gap  In  the  management,  science,  engineering,  craftsman  team  of  business 
and  industrial  workers.  With  basic  knowlege  and  scientific  information  doubling 
every  seven  to  ten  years,  educators,  industrialists,  business  and  professional 
workers  are  becoming  more  and  more  concerned  with  various  ways  and  means  of 
filling  this  gap. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  November- December,  1969,  issue  of  the 
Engineer  Indicates  there  will  be  (quote) "fewer  engineers  but  more  technicians  In 
the  next  five  years,  "(unquote)  During  the  year  ending  June,  1969,  there  were  432 
Bachelor  of  Technology  degrees.  These  were  awarded  h’om  schools  that  also  had  one 
or  more  Associate  Degree  curriculums  approved  by  the  Engineers  Council  for  Professional 
Development.  The  two  and  four-year  engineering  technology  programs  hove  grown 
out  of  an  engineering  heritage  and  reflect  the  philosophy  of  the  Engineers  Council 
for  Professional  Development  as  Indicated  In  their  definition  of  Engineering  Technology: 
(quo>e)  "Engineering  technology  Is  that  part  of  the  technological  field  which  requires 
the  application  of  scientific  and  engineering  knowlege  and  methods  combined  with 
technical  skill  in  support  of  engineering  activities,  "(unquote) 

Graduates  of  two-year  ECPD  accredited  programs  are  referred  to  as  engineering 
technicians,  and  those  completing  the  four-year  degree  would  be  referred  to  as 
engineering  technologists.  The  continued  development  of  these  programs  will  be 
one  of  the  answers  to  the  technical  manpower  shortage. 

Another  development  receiving  increased  attention  is  the  expansion  of  the 
four-year  degree  In  Industrial  Technology, 


In  order  to  understand  more  fully  the  objective  and  philosophy  of  proponents  in  this 
field/  the  following  definition  is  taken  from  the  Kent  State  University  catalog,  1969*71 
(pp.,170-171). 

(quote) "Industrial  Technology  programs  closely  related  to  the 
fields  of  mechanical / industrial,  and  electrical  engineering 
prepare  the  student  for  employment  in  scientific,  supervisory 
and  managerial  capacities  in  industry.  Each  of  the  industrial 
technology  program  options  has  a liberal  arts  base  combined 
with  appropriate  studies  in  natural  science,  technology, 
management  and  marketing. 

The  Technologist  assists  in  the  design,  illustration,  fabrication, 

^ maintenance,  operation  and  testing  of  the  products,  materials 
and  equipment  used  in  industry . He  often  conducts  research 
in  the  development  of  industrial  products  and  processes 
ond  works  closely  with  engineering  perspnnel ."(unquote) 

In  view  of  the  "core"  curriculum  of^roach  utilized  by  most  universities  and  colleges, 

it  is  very  likely  that  more  students  would  be  available  for  industrial  technology 

programs  than  those  under  the  curriculum  structure  for  engineering  technologists. 

Dr.  Jesse  Defore,  in  his  doctoral  disertation  of  June,  1966,  indicated  there 

were  seventy-seven  institutions  offering  Baccalaureate  Engineering  Technology 

Degree  programs.  However,  under  this  classification,  he  has  included  degree  programs 

of  an  industrial  arts  orientation;  those  operated  under  a school  or  department  of 

education  within  a college  or  university,  those  operated  under  schools  of  business 

or  a department  of  engineering  and  those  operated  under  the  ^amev;ork  of  a division 

or  department  of  technology. 

During  the  past  several  months,  I have  conducted  a survey  of  one  hundred 
ond  one  four-year  institutions,  both  public  and  private.  Tv/enty-eight  of  these  colleges 
or  universities  indicated  they  were  offering  Baccalaureate  degrees  in  engineering 
technology.  In  several  instances,  however,  the  degrees  were  awarded  as  Bachelor 
of  Technology  due  to  a desire  not  to  confuse  the  degree  identification  with  that 

of  Engineering. 


Further  analysis  of  the  above  twenty-eight  degree  programs  in  engineering  technology 

indicates  that  six  have  received  accreditation  by  the  Engineers  Council  of  Professional 

Development.  They  are  as  follows:  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana 

Lowell  Technical  Institute,  Lowell,  Massachusetts 
University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Oregon  Technical  Institute,  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon 
University  of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah 

At  present  several  other  Institutions  have  applied  for  accreditation.  It  Is  expected 
that  this  number  will  Increase  quite  rapidly  in  the  future,  particularly  In  colleges 
which  offer  engineering  programs,  and  those  classified  as  technical  institutes. 

Further  consideration  of  the  hundred  and  one  schools  surveyed  reveals  that  fifty-one 
offered  programs  leading  to  the  Baccalaureate  Degree  In  Industrial  Technology. 

Many  of  these  schools  also  had  programs  In  Industrial  Arts  Education,  Industrial 
Education  and  Vocational- Technical  Education. 

Even  though  this  presentation  concerns  Itself  with  the  Baccalaureate  Degree, 

It  is  obvious  that  these  programs  are  being  Influenced  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  two- 
year  associate  degrees  awarded  by  community  colleges,  junior  colleges  and  technical 
Institutes. 

Many  agencies  hove  conducted  studies  of  manpower  needs  for  the  period 
of  time  from  1965  to  1975.  These  studies  Indicate  that  the  greatest  growth  lies 
within  the  professional  and  technical  occupations.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  predicted  that  by  1975  manpower  requirements  In  these  areas  will  be  two-fifths 
higher  than  those  of  1965.  The  National  Academy  of  Science  reporting  In  Its 
publication  The  Long-Range  Demand  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel,  1961, 
indicates  a deficit  of  10.5  percent  In  its  needs  for  engineering  graduates  In  1975. 
Current  estimates  range  from  one-to-ane  to  as  high  as  slx-to-one  technicians 
needed  for  each  engineer. 


Because  of  fhe  limtfed  number  of  engineers  available,  more  and  more  responsibilUies 
are  being  added  fo  the  duties  performed  by  technicians.  Students  completing  four* 
year  curriculums  are  finding  more  [obs  available  in  the  middle  management  areas. 

These  jobs  add  a new  dimension  to  the  work  force  of  our  nation.  Referring  again 
to  Dr.  Jesse  De fore's  study,  (quote) "there  were  34,600  engineering  technologists 
employed  in  1966  and  a projected  need  for  97,000  by  1975.  These  are  in  addition 
to  an  estimated  need  of  625,000  engineering  technicians,  "(unquote) 

In  the  December  8,  1969,  issue  of  U.  S.  and  News  Report  (p.92)  the 
following  item  appeared; 

TECHNICIANS  NEEDED.  Young  people  with  technical  training 
are  likely  to  find  a number  of  jobs  from  which  to  choose.  The 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  reports  that  one  out  of 
three  technicians'  jobs  are  not  filled,  and  that  by  1975  there 
will  be  openings  for  510,000  new  engineers,  292,000  scientists 
and  560,000  technicians.  A shortage  of  people  trained  in 
these  fields  is  holding  back  progress  in  medical  research, 
control  of  oir  and  water  pollution,  the  space  program  and 
urgan  renewal . 

In  the  May,  1968,  issue  of  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly,  (p.6) 
the  estimated  employment  of  engineering  and  scientific  technicians  was  645,000 
with  annual  openings  to  be  55,000.  The  following  comments  were  also  included 
in  the  above  publication; 

(quote) "Very  good  opportunities.  Demand  strongest  for 
graduates  of  post  secondary  training  schools  to  fill  more 
responsible  jobs.  Industrial  expansion  and  complexity  of 
products  and  manuScturing  processes  are  increasing 
demand,  "(unquote) 

The  entire  spring,  1969,  issue  of  the  same  publication  was  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  "Urban  Manpower."  Included  in  the  listing  of  job  openings  in  the  city 
government  were  architectural  technicians,  draftsmen,  engineering  aids  a;id  engineering 


technicians. 


Another  reason  for  the  need  for  more  four**/ear  degree  personnel  in  industrial  and 

engineering  technology  Is  Inferred  In  ^at  Is  happening  and  what  Is  expected  to 

happen  In  undergraduate  and  graduate  engineering  education.  As  reported  In  tho 

January,  1968,  (p,336)  Issue  of  Engineering  Education; 

(quote) "The  Goals  Committee  recommends,  therefore,  that 
during  the  next  decade,  basic  engineering  education  be 
extended  to  Include  at  lease  one  year  of  graduate  level, 
education  leading  to  the  Masters  degree, "(unquote) 

This,  of  Itself,  may  not  seem  too  significant  but  I am  sure  some  of  the  students  who 

would  usually  be  expected  to  enroll  In  the  engineering  curriculum  would  take  a 

"second  look"  at  a four-year  technology  program. 

During  the  late  nineteen  forties,  and  early  fifties,  the  challenge  of  vocational. 

Industrial,  and  engineering  educators  was  to  develop  post*hIgh  school,  community 

college,  and  technical  Institute  programs  of  terminal  nature.  Education  beyond 

the  high  school  was  both  economically  necessary  and  socially  desirable.  More 

recently,  there  has  developed  a concern  that  these  programs  shoudi  not  be  "close- 

ended",  Many  graduates  of  so-called  "terminal"  programs,  after  a few  years  of 

work  experience  or  service  In  the  armed  forces,  will  become  so  motivated  that  they 

want  to  continue  their  education.  The  financial  assistance  of  the  G.l.  Bill  and 

maturity  gained  through  Industrial  or  armed  services  experience  will  help  him  to  see 

the  need  for  further  schooling. 

For  many  years  we  have  seen  the  tremendous  expansion  of  masters,  doctoral 
and  even  post-doctoral  programs  In  our  universities.  The  emphasis  on  these  programs 
has  left  many  four-year  Institutes  with  three  and  four-year  "core"  curriculums  which 
are  p^paratory  for  "he  graduate  level  oregrams.  Where  does  this  leave  the  student 
who  expects  to  complete  the  four-year  program? 


In  a recent  issue  of  the  RCA  magazine  there  appeared  a cartoon  showing  a 
college  graduate  wearing  cap  and  gown  and  holding  his  diploma.  The  caption  under 
the  cartoon  read,  “Educated  but  unskilled.**  Perhaps  the  largest  gap  in  higher 
education  will  be  those  students  lost  between  the  community  college  and  the  four- 
year  Baccalaureate  degree.  Certainly  status,  social  concern  and  economic 
necessity  will  present  an  ever-mounting  challenge  to  new  approaches  to  solving 
this  problem.  If  this  challenge  is  not  met  by  existing  colleges  and  universities, 
there  may  be,  in  the  future,  a need  for  a new  type  of  institution  which  will  provide 
a more  practical  solution. 


INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  INDUSTRIAL  AND/OR  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


PROGRAMS  LEADING  TO  THE  BACHELOR‘S  DEGREE 


ALABAMA 

Alabama  A & M College 
Tuskegee 

ARIZONA 


Arizona  St’afe  University 
Northern  Arizona  State  University 
University  of  Arizona 

ARKANSAS 


Arkansas  A & M College 

Arkonsas  State  Teachers  College 

# 

CALIFORNIA 


Californio  State  College 

Californio  State  College 

Californio  State  Polytechnic  College 

Chico  Stote  College 

Fresno  Stote  College 

Loma  Linda  University 

Long  Beach  State  College 

Pacific  Union  College 
San  Diego  State  College 
San  Froncisco  State  College 
San  Jose  State  College 
State  College’ of  Los  Angeles 

COLORADO 


Normal 

Tuskegee 


Temps 
Flags  toff 
Tuscoti 


College  Heights 
Conway 


Long  Beach 
Los  Angeles 
San  Luis  Obispo 
Chico 
Fresno 
Riverside 
Long  Beach 

Angwin 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
San  Jose 
Los  Angeles 


Colorado  Stote  University  Fort  Collins 

Southern  Colorodo  Stote  College  Pueblo 

CONNECTICUT 


University  of  Bridgeport  Bridgeport 

# 

FLORIDA 


Embry  Riddle  Aeronautical  Institute 

Florido  A & M University 
Florido  Soutbern  College 
University  of  West  Florida 


Daytona  Beach 
Tallahossee 
Lakeland 
Pensacolo 


X X X X X X X XX 
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I 

I 

I 


1 A 


X I 


X I 
X I 
X I 
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GEORGIA 


Georgia  Southern  College 
Savannah  State  College 

HAWAII 


Church  College  of  Hawaii 
IDAHO 

University  of  Idaho 

ILLINOIS 

Bradley  University 
Oticago  State  College 
Eastern  Illinois  University 
Illinois  State  University 
Northern  Illinois  State  University 
Southern  Illinois  State  University 

INDIANA 


Ball  State  University 
Indiana  State  University 
Purdue  University 


Valparaiso  Technology  Institute 
IOWA 

Iowa  State  University 
University  of  Northern  Iowa 

KANSAS 


Kansas  State  College 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 


Statesboro 

Savannah 


Laie,  Oaha 


Moscow 


Peoria 

Chicago 

Charleston 

No*Tnal 

DeKalb 

Carbondale 


Muncie 
Terre  Haute 

* Calumet 

* Fort  Wayne 

* Indianapolis 
A * Lafayette 

Valparaiso 


Ames 

Cedar  Falls 


Pittsburg 

Emporia 


KENTUCKY 

Eastern  Kentucky  University 
Morehead  Stat^Uajversity 
Murray  State  College 
Western  Kentucky  University 


Richmond 

Morehead 

Murray 

Bowling  Green 
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LOUISIANA 

Louisiano  State  University 
Northwestern  State  College 
Southeastern  Louisiana  College 
Southern  University  and  A & M College 
University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana 

MAINE 


Baton  Rouge 
Natchitoches 
Hn*nmond 
Baton  Rouge 
Lafayette 


Gorham  State  College 


Godiam 


MARYLAND 


University  of  Maryland 


College  Park 


MASSACHUSETTS 


X I 

X A * 


Boston  University 
No*'theastern  University 
Lowell  Technological  Institute 


Boston 
Boston 
Lowe  i 1 


X.  I 
X'  I 


MICHIGAN 

Central  Michigan  University 
Eastern  Michigan  University 
No'  lhern  Michigan  University 
Western  Michigan  University 

MINNESOTA 


X 1 

X 

X I 


X 1 

X 

X 


Bemtdji  State  College 
Mankato  State  College 
Moorehead  State  College 
UniversHy  of  Minnesota 
St.  Cloud  State  College 

MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn  A & M University 
Mississippi  State  University 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi 

MISSOURI 

Central  Missouri  State  College 
Lincoln  University 
Southeast  Missouri  State  College 
Southwest  Missouri  State  College 


Bernidji 
Mankato 
Moorehead 
Duluth 
St.  Cloud 


Lorman 
State  College 
Hattiesburg 


t I ^ 


X X 
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X I 

X * 


X I 


X 1 


X I 


X I 


X I 

X I 


X I 


X I 

X I 
X 1 
X I 

X A * 
X 


MONTANA 

Monfana  Sfafe  UniversUy 
Northern  Montana  University 

NEBRASKA 


Kearny  State  College 
Municipal  University  of  Omaha 
University  of  Nebraska 
University  of  Nebraska 
University  of  Nebraska 

NEW  JERSEY 

Montclair  State  College 
Trenton  State  College 

NEW  MEXICO 


Easter"'  New  Mexico  University 
Western  New  Mexico  University 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  Institute  of  Technology 
State  University  College 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

East  Carolina  College 
North  Carolina  A & T State  University 
North  Carolina  State  University 
West  Carolina  Institute  of  Technology 
Western  Carolina  University 

OHIO 

Bowling  Green  State  University 
Central  State  University 
Kent  State  University 
Ohio  University 
Miami  University 

University  of  Dayton  (B.S.  of  Technology) 
Wilmington  College 


Bozeman 

Havre 


Kearny 

Omaha 

Curtis 

Lincoln 

Omaha 


Upper  Montclair 
Trenton 


Portoles 
Silver  City 


Old  Westbury 
Buffo  I o 


Greenville 

Greensboro 

Raleigh 

Montgomery 

Cullowhee 


Bowling  Green 

Wilberforce 

Kent 

Athens 

Oxford 

Dayton 

Wilmington 


XXX  XXXXX  X X XXX  XX  XX 
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. OKLAHOMA 

X Nort’hwest’ern  St’afe  College 

Northwestern  State  College 
Oklahoma  State  University 
University  of  Oklahoma 

OREGON 

* Oregon  State  College 
A * Oregon  Technical  Institute 


Alva 

Tankawa 

Stillwater 

Norman 


Corvallis 
Klamath  Falls 


PENNSYLVANIA 


* Pennsylvania  State  University-Capitol  Campus 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Temple  University 
Millersville  State  College 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

* South  Carolina  State  College 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

I Northern  State  Teachers  College 

University  of  South  Dakota 


TENNESSEE 

Austin  Peay  State  College 
1 East  Tennessee  University 

* Memphis  State  University 
I Middle  Tennessee  Stote  University 

1 Tennessee  Technological  Universi^Y 

TEXAS 


East  Texas  State  College 
I LeTourneau  College 

PrairieView  A & M College 
Southwest  Texas  State  College 
I Texas  A & M University 

Texas  Southern  University 
Texas  Technologicol  College 
X A * University  of  Houston 


Middletown 
University  Park 
Philadelphia 
Millersville 


Orangeburg 


Aberdeen 

Vermillion 


Clarksville 
Johnson  City 
Memphis 
Murfreesboro 
Cookeville 


Commerce 
Longview 
Prairie  View 
San  Marcos 
College  Station 
Houston 
Lubbock 
Houston 


X X X X 


UTAH 


X A * Brigham  Young 

X t Utah  State  University 

X * Weber  State  College 

VIRGINIA 

jj<  Virginia  State  College 

WASHINGTON 

I Central  Washington  State  College 

Eastern  Washington  State  College 

Walla  Walla  College 
Western  Washington  State  College 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

■ X * Capitol  Institute  of  Technology 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bluefieid  Stote  College 
; X * Fairmont  State  College 

Marshal)  University 

; X I West  Virginia  State  College 

WISCONSIN 

; X * Milwaukee  School  of  Engineering 

X I Stout  State  University 

X I Wisconsin  State  College  and 

Institute  of  Technology 
X I Wisconsin  State  University 


Provo 

Logan 

Ogden 


Petersburg 


Ellenburg 
Cheney 
College  Park 
Bellingham 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Bluefieid 
Fairmont 
Huntington 
Insti  tute 


Milwaukee 

Menomonie 

Stevens  Point 
Platteville 
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* - INDICATES  COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY  OFFERING  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 
IN  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY. 

A-  INDICATES  INSTITUTIONS  HAVING  ECPD  ACCREDITED  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREES  IN 
EITHER  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  OR  BACHELOR  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

I - INDICATES  INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  IN  INDUS- 
TRIAL TECHNOLOGY. 

X -INDICATES  COLLEGES  WHICH  CATALOGS  WERE  RECEIVED  AND  EVALUATED. 
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TECHNICIANS 


Skilled 

Craftsman 


Industrial 

Technician 


Engineering 

Technician 


4 years  2 years  | 

High  School  Vpc.-Tech. 

plus  High  School  ! 

Apprenticeship  ( 1 3th  Cr  1 4th  yrs. ) ! 


Diploma 


20%  Mental 


Certificate 


2-3  yrs. 
College  Level 
Program 


Associate 
Degree  in 
Technology 


Engineering 

Technologist 


4 years 
Engineering 
Technology 
Program 


Baccalaureate 
Degree  in 
Technology 
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I ENGINEERS 

5 

Engineer 

6 

Engineering 

Scientist 

4 years 
Professional 
Engineering 
Program 

4yeors 

plus 

Graduate  Work 

Baccalaureate 
Degree  in 
Engineering 
Discipline 

Moster^s  Degree 
in 

Engineering 

80% 

II 

90% 
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Current  trends  seem  to  indicate  the  following  implications: 

1 . Status  of  workers  1 & 2 has  remained  fairly  constant  in  the  past  decade. 

2.  Worker  3 has  been  forced  to  move  towards  worker  4 because  of  the  advancements  in  science  and  technology^ 
especially  in  space  tachnology^  electronics,  computers,  and  in  new  techniques  in  construction. 

3>  Worker  5 will  most  likely  be  embodied  by  worker  6 within  the  next  decade.  (Goals  study  report,  ASEE) 

* NOTE:  These  ore  approximate  percentages  for  the  skills  required  to  perform  job  duties. 
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A PROJECTION  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  *70's 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Presented  to: 

National  Association  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Teacher  Educators 
Second  General  Session,  Honday,  December  8,  1969 
American  Vocational  Association  Convention 
Boston,  Massachtisetts 
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Presented  by: 

Carl  R.  Bartel,  Professor 
Industrial  Technical  Edtieation 
division  of  Technology 
Arizona  State  University 
Tempe,  Arizona,  85281 


A FROJECTIOH  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATIOIN  FOR  THE  '70*8 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


The  projection  of  what  technical  teacher  education  will  be  like  In  the  next 
ten  years  Is  a more  difficult  undertaking  today  than  It  would  have  been  ten  years 
ago.  I question  whether  such  a projection  with  some  validity  is  at  all  possible 
today.  I believe  It  le  especially  difficult  to  make  such  a projection  In  the  area 
of  technical  education,  probably  more  so  than  In  either  of  the  other  two  fields 
In  industrial  education. 

A relatively  simple  approach  In  attacking  this  assignment  would  be  to  sit  in 
the  te  ^her  educator's  ivory  tower  and  begin  to  reflect  and  predict  without  conreirn 
for  the  outside  world.  Rather  than  do  this,  I chose  to  contact  three  Indxvlduals 
who  are  on  the  "firing  line"  in  the  field  of  technology.  The  positions  held  by 
these  men  Include  that  of  state  supervisor  of  technical  education,  junior  college 
dean  of  vocational  technical  education,  and  chairman  of  a four-year  technology 
program.  I requested  each  to  respond  to  three  specific  questions  concerning  tech- 
nical education  and  the  preparation  of  technical  teachers.  One  point  on  which  we 
all  agreed  was  that  the  technical  education  program,  regardless  of  the  discipline, 
is  and  should  remain  a post-secondary  offering. 

The  first  part  of  my  presentation  will  be  a sutnnary  of  the  responses  made  to 
the  three  questions.  To  these  responses  I have  also  injected  some  of  my  own  Ideas, 
so  that  the  teacher  educator  group  would  be  represented.  The  second  part  of  my 
presentation  will  be  suggested  B.S.  degree  and  M.S.  degree  programs  designed  for 
preparing  technical  teachers. 


Technical  Education  and  the  Preparation  of 
Technical  Teachers 


The  following  are  the  three  specific  questions  concerning  technical  education 
and  the  preparation  of  technical  teachers  on  idilch  the  first  part  of  this  presen- 
tation is  based. 

1.  Considering  the  education  spectrum,  how  much  of  this  spectrum 
should  technical  education  include? 

2.  As  you  see  it,  what  is  "right:"  and  'Wrong"  In  the  preparation 
of  technical  teachers  today? 

3.  In  your  opinion,  idiat  would  be  an  Ideal  technical  teacher 
education  preparation  program,  and  how  broad  in  scope  should 
It  be?  (l.e.  engineering,  health,  business,  etc.) 


Qiiestlon  Considering  the  education  spectrum,  how  much  of  this  spectrimi  should 
technical  education  Include? 

In  general,  the  responders  felt  that  an  appropriate  pre- technical  program 
should  be  taken  by  all  and  begun  during  the  early  years  of  their  schooling*  This 
would  mean  that  children  at  the  kindergarten  level  and  continuing  through  the 
elementary  grades  should  become  actively  Involved  In  learning  about  all  occupational 
areas , especially  the  technical  occupations . This  does  not  mean  traditional 
Industrial  arts  courses,  home  economics  courses,  and  business  courses,  all  Inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  A "real**  occupational  orientation  must  be  made  available. 

To  this,  the  proper  amount  of  math  and  science  must  be  available  for  those  who 
will  continue  on  to  the  technical  programs. 

At  the  senior  high  school  level,  both  boys  and  girls  would  begin  to  take  some 
of  the  vocational  tectmlcal  type  courses  In  depth,  a preparation  for  immediate  em- 
ployment at  a low  entry  level,  or  preparation  for  twc-year  and  four-year  technology 
programs  Including  teacher  education. 

The  "true^*  technology  program  for  technicians  would  not  be  initiated  until 
the  13th  and  14th  year.  It  Is  at  this  level  that  students  would  determine  the 
particular  technical  occupation  for  which  they  would  begin  serious  preparation. 

In  many  cases,  remedial  courses  would  need  to  be  available  so  that  students  would 
have  the  essential  background  (l.e.  basic  technology,  math,  and  science)  to  enter 
into  the  various  technology  programs.  The  immediate  goal  might  be  the  con^letlon 
of  a two-year  technology  program.  However,  the  ultimate  goal  may  very  likely  be 
a degree  program. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a student  preparing  himself  to  become  a teacher 
of  technology  Is  actt:;ally  preparing  himself  for  a post-secondary  collegiate  level 
position.  His  preparation  program  must  reflect  this. 

t ' 

Question  #2:  As  you  see  It,  what  Is  "right"  and  "wrong"  In  the  preparation  of 

technical  teachers  today? 

Hhat  is  "right**  with  the  present  technical  teacher  education  program?  Re- 
sponders stated  that  there  Is  a great  desire  by  all  concerned  to  continually  Improve 
and  update  their  programs.  Evidence  Indicates  that  the  better  technical  teacher 
education  programs  have  used  the  advisory  technique  and  have  maintained  open  lines 
of  communication  with  appropriate  groups,  the  'Hisers".  As  the  technical  super- 
visor stated  it,  "As  I see  It,  the  'right  guys*  In  the  business  have  analyzed 
successful  programs,  studied  the  needs  of  business.  Industry,  and  the  educational 
institutions  they  are  proposing  to  serve;  and  by  the  use  of  an  Innovative  approach, 
utilizing  new  Instructional  techniques  and  methods,  along  with  the  development  of 
a 'systems  approach*  based  on  behavioral  objectives,  have  come  up  with  new  and 
relevant  programs." 

The  better  technical  teacher  education  programs  have  a very  close  relationship 
with  their  respective  four- year  professional'  degree  program  colleagues  ^o  are  In 
the  business  of  preparing  students  for  entry  Into  Industry,  business,  health, 
public  service,  and  agriculture. 
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Now,  a look  at  some  of  the  things  that  are  **wrong"  with  our  present  technical 
teacher  education  program.  Probably  the  most  common  criticism  Is  that  the  prograufl 
have  been  organised  or  developed  around  existing  offerings  and  Institutional  struc- 
ture. There  Is  too  much  evidence  of  compromising  with  the  establishment  to  the 
detriment  of  an  effective  technical  teacher  education  program.  In  addition,  a 
resistance  to  change  has  been  a major  hindering  factor  resulting  In  a loosely 
uncoordinated  program. 

As  technical  teacher  education  programs  are  viewed  today,  we  find  a traditional 
curriculum  with  a large  number  of  courses  considered  Irrelevant.  Too  often,  such 
a program  prepares  one  for  guaranteed  unemployment.  It  Is  apparent  that  many  who 
have  curriculum  development  responsibilities  have  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
existing  and  future  training  needs  of  technical  teachers  and.  In  most  cases,  re- 
fuse to  communicate  with  Individuals  and  groups  who  are  cognisant  of  these  needs. 

Along  with  the  problem  of  Including  too  many  *'nlce  to  know"  and  not  enough 
"essential  to  know**  courses  In  a preparatory  program  Is  the  problem  of  lack  of 
opportunity  to  become  truly  occupationally  proficient.  In  most  cases,  this  can 
only  be  done  through  the  Internship  method.  The  time  factor  regarding  the 
Internship  depends  upon  the  particular  technology  within  a specific  discipline. 


Question  #3:  In  your  opinion,  what  would  be  an  Ideal  technical  teacher  education 

preparation  program,  and  how  broad  In  scope  should  It  be?  (l.e.  engineering, 
health,  business,  etc.) 

What  should  an  Ideal  technical  teacher  education  program  Include?  First,  It 
must  be  oriented  to  the  technology  and  Its  closely  related  professional  program. 

It  must  contain  an  appropriate  balance  between  the  various  major  components  of 
the  curriculum,  with  emphasis  on  application.  This  balance  may  not  be  the  same 
for  each  specific  technology  within  each  discipline. 

In  the  majorlt'  of  cases,  an  Ideal  curriculum  resemibles  the  counterpart  pro- 
fessional degree  program  of  five  to  ten  years  ago  with  the  addition  of  professional 
technical  education.  The  "application  of  theory"  Is  the  key  In  the  total  program 
operation.  A workable  coimblnatlon  between  th<?ory  and  application  must  be  present 
for  each  specific  technology.  The  continuous  use  of  advisory  groups  helps  to 
maintain  this  workable  coojblnatlon. 

A selected  group  of  humanities,  human  relations,  and  communications  courses 
must  be  a part  of  the  preparation  program.  This  Is  more  and  more  evident  as 
teachers,  as  well  as  technicians,  are  forced  to  become  Involved  in  many  activities 
with  others,  calling  for  tact,  flness,  and  diplomacy. 

Courses  directly  related  to  the  technology,  to  be  taught  along  with  courses 
dealing  with  the  presentation  of  the  specific  technology,  must  be  emphasized. 
Provisions  must  be  made  for  the  development  of  specific  competencies  In  the  newer 
multi-media  and  systems  approach.  The  program  should  Include  content  dealing  with 
the  purpose  and  function  of  the  post-secondary  Institutions  where  technical 
preparation  takes  place. 

The  technical  teacher  education  program  should  be  broadly  based  and  flexible 
so  as  to  meet  the  crying  need  for  keeping  current.  It  must  Include  provisions  for 
easily  obtaining  pertinent  occupational  experiences  on  a continuous  basis.  Today 
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and  In  the  future  It  Is  evident  that  the  preparation  of  technical  teachers  means 
a B.S.  degree  Is  sufficient  to  obtain  a position  as  a technical  teacher  In  a junior 
or  technical  college,  but  an  M.S.  degree  Is  required  to  hold  that  poi&ltlon  and  to 
advance . 

Both  degree  programs  need  to  be  designed  so  as  to  Include  a basic  minimum  core 
of  courses  deslreable  and  needed  by  all  technical  teachers  whether  they  be  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  teaching  technologies  In  the  areas  of  engineering,  health, 
business,  public  service,  or  agriculture.  Beyond  this  core,  specialisation  options 
need  to  be  provided  for  each  of  the  major  occupational  fields  idilch  would  Include 
on-caaq»us  laboratory  classes  and  a considerable  amount  of  actual  experience  with 
an  appropriate  employer. 

The  degree  programs  must  be  flexible  In  design  to  provide  for  geographic 
differences;  flexible  enough  to  provide  adequately  for  the  backgrounds  of  the  ap- 
plicants who  desire  entrance;  flexible  enou^  so  that  those  completing  have  a 
variety  of  opportunities  for  employment;  and  so  prepared  that  continued  education 
Is  possible.  Continuing  education  may  be  In  a regular  degree  program  or  In  the 
form  of  short,  credit  or  non-credit  courses  designed  to  update  the  Individual 
technical  teacher. 


Suggested  B.  S.  and  M.  S.  Degree  Programs 
B.  S.  Degree  In  Technical  Teacher  Education 

Getieral  Studies  24 

English  and  Speech  9 

Humanities  6 

Social  Sciences  9 


Mathematics  and  Laboratory  Sciences 

(Hlnlmum  two  semesters  each  of 
high  school  mathematics  and  lab- 
oratory sciences  required) 

Technology  Specialization 

(Course  selection  made  on  basis  of 
occupational  and  education  back- 
ground and  technoXo^  planning  to 
teach) 

Occupational  Internship 

(Employment  selected  appropriate 


to  technology) 

Professional  Technical  Education 

Analysis  & Course  Development  3 

Instructional  Media  3 

Psychology  of  Learning  3 

Teaching  Internship  3 

Principles  of  Tech.  Education  3 

Evaluation  Techniques  3 

Elective 


18 


48 


9 

18 


9 

126 
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S,  Degree  In  Technical  Teacher  Education 


Professional  Technical  Education 

Technical  Education  3 

Technical  Curriculum  Develop- 
tnenc  3 

Research  3 

Technology 

(Courses  selected  on  basis  of 
individual  background  and 
teaching  specialty) 


9 


15 


Elective  9 

(Courses  selected  from  Technology 
and/or  Professional  Technical 

Education  group)  

33 


coNcnroiws  comments 


I look  forward  for  the  degree  program,  designed  for  the  preparation  of  tech- 
nical teachers,  to  be  offered  through  e College  of  Occupational  Education  located 
on  a university  caiqpus  idiere  the  various  professional  degree  programs  are  also 
available  and  have  a close  relationship  to  the  technologies.  One  of  the  major 
purposes  of  this  College  would  be  the  preparation  of  occupational,  vocational, 
and  technical  teachers.  Following  Is  the  suggested  College  structure: 


College  of 

Occupational  Education 


/propria  te 
Advisory  Groups 


r 


Industrial 

Preparation 

Teachei 
Prepara tj 

m 

¥■ 

Lon 

Leadership 

Preparation 

Research  & 
Curriculum 

Service  Area  Shops 
and  Laboratories 
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The  technical  teacher  preparation  program  will  change  In  the  70 ’a  but  not  as 
radically  or  rapidly  as  some  of  us  would  desire.  The  program  change  will  need  to 
be  In  harmony  with  trends  that  are  becoming  more  evident  each  year.  Among  these 
trends  are  the  following; 

1.  The  teacher  will  definitely  be  a curriculum  specialist , a decision  makeri 
an  Instructional  manager,  and  not  only  a disseminator  of  knowledge. 

2.  The  teacher  preparation  program  will  be  planned  jointly  by  technical 
educators,  technical  program  directors,  and  Industry,  business,  health 
agencies,  and  other  employers  of  technicians  where  apprt^rlate. 

3.  The  technical  teacher  education  program  In  many  cases  will  be  administered 
jointly  by  the  university  and  the  employing  Institution,  and  the  employers 
of  the  technicians  that  the  technical  teacher  will  prepare. 

4.  The  program  will  contain  less  and  less  formal  - tradltloi^l  classroom 
and  laboratory  Instruction  with  an  Increase  to  almost  a total  Instruc- 
tional program  developed  and  presented  through  micro- teaching  techniques, 
cooperative  technological  work  experience.  Independent  study,  simulation, 
computer  assisted  Instruction,  and  observation. 

5.  A greater  enp^hasls  on  the  technology  courses  and  less  on  the  typical 
meChods  courses. 

The  technical  teacher  of  tomorrow.  In  the  70's,  will  be  one  who  has  demon- 
strated his  abilities,  one  id;o  Is  dedicated  to  teaching  first  and  to  the  technology 
second,  and  one  who  has  the  personal  attributes  of  ei!q>hathy,  warmth,  and  respons- 
iveness. 
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Education  is  America's  largest  organized  enterprise.  One  out 
of  four  Americans  is  involved  full  time  in  education.  Educational 

expenditures  exceed  sixty  billion  dollars  a year.  We  take  a particular 

/ 

pride  in  our  system  of  higher  education  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  both  in  terms  of  enrollment  and  expenditures.  It  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  call  education  the  national  "religion"  of  our  secular 
society.  Give  us  a major  national  problem  - and  we  tend  to  look  to  education 
to  solve  it  for  us,  whether  it  be  increased  opportunity  for  minorities, 

greater  economic  equality,  the  Americanization  of  immigrants,  or  the 

* 

race  with  Russia. 

The  very  success  of  our  educational  system  has  tended  to  obscure 
a subtle  change  in  the  talent  requirements  of  a society  increasingly 
pervaded  by  science  and  technology.  Professional  and  technical  manpower 
. as  a percent  of  the  U.S.  labor  force  has  tripled  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  However,  by  1975  it  is  expected  to  increase  by  yet  another 

50%  to  a total  of  18%  of  the  labor  force,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 

♦ 

Labor  Statistics  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  What  we  may  be  seeing 
is  the  transformation  of  American  society  into  one  where  the  proponderence 
of  its  labor  force  is  not  merely  white  collar  but,  of  necessity,  professional 
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and  technical.  This  may  be  a natural  evolution  in  a society  based  oh 
science  and  technology.  ■ 

The  U.S.  has  gone  further  in  this  direction  than  most  Americans 
realize.  The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Resources  and  Higher 
Education,  set  up  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  be  published 
shortly,  points  out  that  despite  the  size  of  our  system  of  higher  education 
the  U.S.  is  facing  a crisis  in  the  supply/demand  relationship  of  certain 
types  of  technical  and  professional  manpower  which  may  grow  increasingly 
serious  in  the  years  ahead. 

t 

One  indicator  of  how  far  the  U.S.  may  have  moved  in  this  direction  are 

the  statistics  on  job  vacancies  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

' 

in  1965.  Although  professional  and  technical  comprised  only  about  12% 
of  all  jobs  at  that  time,  they  accounted  for  almost  21%  of  all  job  vacancies. 

Partly  because  of  the  highly  diverse  nature  of  the  U.S.  system  of 
education, there  is  almost  no  systematic  analysis  of  the  output  of  America's 
vast  enterprise  of  education  in  terms  of  quality  and  quantity,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Nation's  long-range  needs,  benefits,  and  optimum  use  of 
talent.  Aware  of  this  lack  and  of  its  serious  consequences,  American 
industry  is  today  pressing  for  a more  searching  study  of  the  processes 
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by  which  our  advanced  society  provides  for  its  manpower  requirements 
and  for  remedial  action  to  correct  anticipated  educational  or  manpower 
deficits. 

« 

* 

I believe  those  of  you  in  technical  education  will  be  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  a concerted  study  of  our  Nation's  overall  manpower  needs 

4 

and  what  must  be  done  to  meet  them.  I n other  words  the  net  outcome  of 

* 

such  an  overall  look  will  be  to  benefit  technician  education  more  than  any 
other  single  Sector. 

« 

I believe  one  result  of  this  new  approach  toU.S.  manpower  needs 
will  be  a doubling  of  enrollments  in  technical  education  in  the  next  five 
to  seven  years.  And  I v\ould  like  to  share  with  you  ideas  on  how  industry 
and  education  can  work  together  to  prepare  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
challenge  of  doubled  enrollments.  I can  assure  you  your  advice  to 
me  wi  II  be  carried  back  to  a group  of  industries  extremely  Interested 
in  helping  you  meet  the  great  challenge  and  opportunity  posed  by  a 
doubling  of  your  enrollments.  llwe  are  living  through  a major  change 
In  the  U.S.  labor  force.  This  transition  is  more  significant  for  you  than 

4 

almost  any  other  sector  of  American  education.  While  other  technical 

and  professional  occupations  increased  about  50%  during  the  1950's,  technician 
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occupations  increased  100%.  ;„:>.7the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

•v 

predicts  a shortage  of  about  350, 000 technicians  in  1975  - approximately 

* 4 

34%  below  the  net  new  demand  between  now  and  then.  I consider 


the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  projections  (which  were  published  in  BLS 

Bulletin  1512  in  1966) r~~l conservative.  Unless  the  U.S.  remedies 

this  shortage  of  technicians  our  economic  expansion  may  be  seriously 

retarded.  The  shortage  of  such  a critical  manpower  resource  limits 

the  capability  of  corporations  to  create  iiew  jobs,  expand  faciiities  and 

productivity,  and  apply  advanced  technological  practices.  According  to 

Dr.  W.  G.  Torpey,  formerly  Manpower  Specialist  in  the  Executive  Office 

of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  several  vital  national  programs 
* ^ 

such  as  air  and  water  polution  control,  urban  renewal  and  the  space 

program  are  being  handicapped  due  to  lack  of  technician  manpower. 

• Looking  to  the  future.  Dr.  Torpey  believes  the  demand  curve  for  technicians 

is  relatively  Independent  of  fluctuations  in  the  business  cycle  and  depends 

* 

primarily  on  the  continued  growth  of  science  and  technology. 

In  1953  the  Nation  could  have  used  three  times  as  many  technician 
graduates  as  were  available.  For  1975  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Nation 

fi'^E’cicrs 

could  use  more  than  twice  as  many  technician  graduates  as  will  be 
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Although  I believe  the  projected  need  or  demand  figure  is  much 

t 

too  low,  how  does  this  compare  with  other  projections  of  manpower 
supply  and  demand.  According  to  the  National  Science  Foundationjn  1975 
there  will  be  a supply  of  approximately 2, 150, 000  engineers  and  scientists 
versus  t^  need  for  2 1/2  million  - or  a national  manpower  deficit  of 
344,000^14^ 

I n the  medical  area,  according  to  Dr.  Rashi  Fein  of  the  Brookings 

I nstitution,  there  wi  II  be  a supply  of  362;000  medical  doctors  versus  a 

demand  for  375,000in  1975.  This  is  a deficit  of  approximately  4%. 

Against  these  two  national  manpower  deficits  of  14%  and  4%j 

respectively,*  for  scientists-engineers  and  doctors,  there  is  a projected 

deficit  of <34%  for  technicians.  This  is  a cumulative  deficit  over  the 

13LS 

period  between  1%6-1975.  If  we  take  1975  alone ttsanticipate^a  new 
supply  of  57, 000  technical  institute  graduates  entering  technical 
jobs  against  a need  for  130,000.  This  is  a deficit  for  that  one  year  of 
approximately  56%  between  new  supply  and  new  demand.  Clearly, 
the  shortage  of  technicians  is  one  of  the  most  critical  manpower  shortages 
facing  the  U.S.  I n order  to  compensate  for  these  severe  shortages  of 
qualified  technicians,  employers  will  be  forced  to  make  compromises. 

I 


Workers  will  be  upgraded  through  industrial  training;  and  jobs 
« 

will  be  downgraded  so  that  lesser  skilled  people  can  perform  them. 

However,  both  retraining  and  downgrading  are  costly  to  employers 
of  technicians  at  a time  when  wage  and  cost  increases  are  items  of 
major  concern  to  everyone. 

While  we  are  talking  about  large  numbers,  let  me  ask  a $64, 000 
question.  How  good  are  the  6LS  figures  projecting  supply  and  demand 
for  technicians?  Their  statistics  Include' only  those  technicians  who 

support  engineers  and  scientists  either  directly  or  indirectly.  This 

* 

definition  excludes  80%  of  the  technician  needs  of  the  computer  and 
business  machine  industry  - that  is,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  technicians 
who  service  business  machines  and  who  do  not  directly  or  indirectly  work 
with  engineers  or  scientists.  The  computer  industry's  projected 
needs  for  1966-1975  comprise  about  20%  of  the  total  BLS  projected  need 
for  the  10-year  period.  ■ , 

Frankly,  I think  a more  accurate  definition  is  that  used  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Let  me  quote:  "Technicians  - all  persons 
engaged  in  work  requiring  knowledge  of  physical,  life,  engineering,  and 
mathematical  sciences  comparable  to  knowledge  acquired  through 
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technical  institutes,  junior  college,  or  other  formal  post-high  school 
training,  or  through  equivalent  on-the-job  training  or  experience." 

I 

This  is  a broader  and,  for  our  needs,  a more  accurate  definition 
of  "technician."  To  my  knowledge  there  are  no  available  estimates 
of  technician  supply  and  demand  based  on  this  more  comprehensive  . . 
National  Science  Foundation  definition. 

Another  reason  to  believe  that  the’demand  for  technicians  is 
understated  is  the  so-called  "supply  effect,"  That  is,  since  .graduates 

I 

I 

are  not  available,  industry  does  not  seek  them.  Compromises  are 

T 

made  with  the  supply-demand  equation.  People  are  upgraded  through 
Industrial  training;  jobs  are  redefined  and  restructures!  projects 
including  Improvements  and  innovations  are  postponed  or  abandoned. 

In  other  words,  lack  of  supply  tends  to  cover  up  the  actual  need  for  technicians. 

There  is  also  the  question  about  hovi/ well  we  utilize  technical  manpower « 
In  the  U.S.  m use  a far  richer  "mix"  of  scientists  and  engineers  to 
technicianSoZ-rs:C£X  than  in  any  other  country.  Perhaps  it  gives  us 

a higher  quality  team,  No  one  knows  for  sure.  My  own 

* 

experience  tells  me  it  is  not  only  expensive  but  results  in  dissatisfaction 
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The  ratio. of  technicians  to  scientists  and,engineers.in  the  U.S. 

yC^/t/.V 'CMii  lO  B/ii/fl  ‘>cilV7 


was 


about  .66^in  1963  and  wiii  be  about  .71  in  1975,  according  to  BLS  1512.  This 
is  far  beiow  the  ratio  desired  by  industry.  The  American  Society  of 
Engineering  Education  survey  of  technicai  institute  education  in  1957 
found  that  industry  desired  by  1967  to  have  a ratio  of  not  two-thirds  of  a 
technician  for  each  scientist  and  engineer  but  aimosttm  technicians  per 
scientist  and  engineer.  If  we  were  to  acTiieve  that  ratio  by  1975  we  wouid 
need  severe i miiiion  technicians^  compared  to  {^projected 

supply  of  1, 000, 000. 

How  do  other  nations  compare  to  the  U.S.  in  their  utilization  of 
technicilns?  West  Germany  now  has  a ratio  of  about  1.5  technicians  to 
each  engineer  and  scientist.  This  includes  the  "meisters"  who  are 
highly  trained  in  Industry  as  well  as  the  "technikers"  who  are  trained 
in  schools.  If  only  the  "technikers"  are  included,  the  ratio  is  about.  875. 

A "techniker"  is  West  Germany's  equivalent  to  our  two-year  technical 
institute  graduate.  Using  only  technical  institute  graduates,  the  U.S. 
ratio  would  be  only. 35  in  1975  compared  to  Germany's  present  .875. 

I n other  words.  West  Germany  has  more  than  double  the  U.  S.  ratio 
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a more  cost-effective  technical  manpower  mix  than  does  the  U.S. 

Well,  if  we  had  the  extra  enrollments  in  technical  education,  could 

m- 

we  accommodate  them?  In  1964  two-year  technical  institutes  in  the  U.S. 
were  only  filled  to  about  60%  of  capacity,  With  a capacity  for  170, 000,  their 
enrollments  totalled  only  100, 000.  Federal-state  expenditures  are 
projectecTtoward  a 400%  increase  in  student  capacity  to  750, 000. 

However,  this  expansion  will  not  occur  if  enrollments  only  increase  to  the 
266, 000  projected  for  1975  by  BLS . ' 

What,  then,  can  we  do  to  fill  this  gap  between  enrollments  and 
capacity  — and,  thereby,  meet  the  Nation's  critical  need  for  trained 
technicians? 

Perhaps  a more  basic  question  is  why  more  students  don't  enroll 
in  technical  institutes?  A student's  preference  for  a technical  education 
, is  often  the  result  of  a desire  both  for  constructive  achievement  and  to  please 
others.  But  a survey  conducted  at  the  University  of  Syracuse  indicated  that 
the  desire  to  please  others  often  dominates  the  drive  for  achievement. 

For  example,  if  a youngster  has  a choice  of  being  either  a good  technician 
or  a poor  lawyer,  too  often  his  parents  would  rather  have  him  be  a poor  lawyer  - 
and  that  is  Vi/hat  he  becomes.  The  chief  conclusion  of  a majority  of  student 

I 
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surveys  is  that  the  parents  play  the  major  role  in  their  children's 
choice  of  post- secondary  education  as  well  as  later  career  decisions  - 

4 

much  more  of  a role,  for  instance,  than  guidance  counselors. 

But  American  society,  including  parents,  tends  to  look  down  on 
degrees  below  the  Bachelor's  level.  There  is  far  too  little  public  or 
community  prestige  attached  to  technical  programs  and  the  Associate 
Degree. 

* 

The  unrealistic  emphasis  on  four  years  of  college  for  everyone 

should  be  replaced  by  emphasis  on  the  kind  of  education  that  is  appropriate 

to  each  individual's  needs,  abilities,  and  achievements.  The  public 

must  be  educated  about  the  rewarding  career  opportunities  available  to 

graduates  or  technical  education  and  the  very  real  importance  and 

status  of  technician  careers.  This  "public"includes  parents,  students, 

teachers,  and  guidance  counselors.  The  best  way  to  reach  such  a large 

population  isthrough  national  advertising  |n  magazines,  television, 

* 

radio  and  in  newspapers. 

I ndustry  is  already  spending  large  sums  on  technician  recruitment 

advertising.  However,  much  broader  advertising  is  needed.if  parents, 
ctiiHpnt*;  anri  tha  rast  of  the  aenera!  oubiic  are  to  be  convinced  of  the 
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advantages  of  technician  careers, 

fAC-er-  i\u(> 

number  of  American  firms,  led  by  the  computer  industry, 
joined  together  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  I ndustrial 
Conference  Board.  NICB  is  a non-partisan,  non-profit  association 
of  industrial  firms  dedicated  to  research  and  information  sharing. 

The  NICB  prepared  a proposal  to  the  Advertising  Council  which  each 
year  conducts  several  hundred  million  dollars  in  public  service 
advertising  on  themes  such  as,  "Support  Your  Red  Cross,"  "Avoid 
Forest  Fires,"  and  other  advertising  campaigns  of  a public-service  nature. 
National  media,  such  as  magazines,  newspapers,  radio,  TV,  etc.  donate  free 

exposure  in  their  pages  and  programs  to  Advertising  Council  campaigns. 

■ !« 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  joined  in  sponsoring  the  proposal 

lO 

which  was  accepted.  This  past  summer,  between 5 and  D million 

dollars  in  free  advertising  was  dedicated  to  the  theme  "How  to  Have  a 

College  Man's  Career  Without  Four  Years  of  College."  The  theme  was 

* 

based  on  research  which  indicates  that  the  average  technician  earns 
more  in  his  lifetime  than  the  average  college  graduate  in  the  U.S.  Students, 
teachers,  counselors,  and  parents  were  urged  to  write  for  a booklet  which 

dpscrihoA  Tnchnical  Careers  You  Can  learn  in  Twn  Years  nr  less  " 
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Within  two  months  over  300, 000  copies  of  the  booklet  were  requested,  a 
much  larger  figure  than  anticipated.  The  campaign  will  continue  at 

least  through  1971,  and  will  focus  primarily  on: 

/ . 

1.  The  rewarding  "new"  career  opportunities  available  to  the 
qualified  technician. 

2.  The  excitement  and  satisfaction  of  work  in  these  new  areas 
of  science,  technology,  conservation,  and  service,  and, 

3.  The  sense  of  purpose  resulting  from  being  able  to  fill 

r 

vital  national  needs  in  the  social  and  technical  fields. 

I believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  anticipate  a doubling  of 
enrollments  in  technical  education  programs  within  the  next  5 to  7 years 
as  a result  of  this  concerted  campaign  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
the  National  I ndustrial  Conference  Board  and  the  Advertising  Council. 

However,  this  should  only  be  part  of  a much  broader  program 
aimed  at  balancing  manpower  supply  with  anticipated  demand.  Such 
a program  aimed  at  formulating  National  Manpower  Policy  is  essential 
if  this  Nation  is  to  meet  the  challenges  of  this  new  era  of  science  and 
technology  as  successfully  as  we  have  met  the  challenge/ of  former  eras. 
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it  is  hardly  fair  to  you,  the  educational  community  or  to  employers, 
both  public  and  private,  to  continue  to  struggle  from  crisis  to  crisis  in 
manpovifer,  one  day  demanding  from  the  educational  community  enormous 
supplies  of  scientists  and  engineers;  the  next  year  demanding  tremendous 
supplies  of  those  qualified  to  train  the  disadvantaged. 

Such  a policy  of  muddling  through  from  crisis  to  crisis  fails 

completely  to  take  into  account  the  lead  time  necessary  to  produce 

* ^ 

and  train  professional  talent.  The  net  result  is  to  inflate  out  of  all 

proportion  the  salaries  of  those  vtfho  happen  to  be  in  demand  at  a 

particular  time  - including  the  salaries  of  those  vifho  can  teach  the 

skills  in  high  demand.  The  other  result,  I vtfould  surmise,  is  to 
. * 

confuse  thoroughly  the  educational  community  \with  these  constant 
cries  of  alarm. 

Instead  our  goal  should  be  a consistant,  continuing  study  of 

present  and  anticipated  manpower  needs  in  the  U.S.  Today  industry 

* 

is  just  starting  down  the  road  of  realistic,  long-range  manpower 
planning.  Persistent  shortages  of  critical  manpower  are  forcing 
us  to  take  this  approach.  Our  long-range  manpower  planning  must 
consist  of  a great  deal  more  than  educated  guesses  as  to  how  many  Ph.  D's 
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in  engineering  or  science  we  will  need  in  five  or  ten  years.  Industry 
must  consistently  inventory  its  existing  skill  needs  as  well  as  the  skills 

I 

it  anticipates  it  will  need  in  five  or  ten  years.  This  may  not  be  as 

difficult  as  it  sounds  since  most  large  industries  now  have  overall  long- 

range  plans.  Long-range  manpower  planning  is  a natural  adjunct 

to  the  long-range  planning  already  going  on  in  industry. 

A number  of  foreign  countries  are  presently  attempting  to  piece 

together  their  long-range  manpower  requirements  — to  put  together  a 

comprehensive  overall  outline  of  their  Nation's  long-range  manpower 

needs.  From  these  long-range  manpower  forecasts  national  policies 

are  formulated  — that  is,  estimates  of  supply  are  compared  to  estimates 

of  need.  Where  national  manpower  deficits  are  anticipated,  national 

priorities  are  drawn  up  for  Federal  support  of  manpower  development 

and  education  programs.  I believe  if  our  country  could  be  this  systematic 

in  anticipating  manpower  supply  and  demand,  that  those  of  you,  in 

* 

technical  education  will  be  the  chief  beneficiary. 

However,  I think  all  of  us  would  benefit  if  federal  and  state 

('  d V tSTA  -1  o VVYiA  1 1 

governments  could  formulate  Manpower  Policies 

and  DrioritieMor,t|?.eiT.?.ynbprl9!.J^n^^^^^ 
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Siich  planning  would  also  be  ideal  as  a guide  to  industry  in  its 
support  for  education. 

I n IBM  we  have  attempted  to  practice  what  we  preach. ' Let  me  tell 
you  the  results  of  our  program  simply  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
one  company  with  large  needs  for  technical  manpower  (in  1967  IBM 
hired  approximately  6, 000  technicians)  went  about  analyzing  its  own 
future  manpower  needs  and  therebv  formulate^i'a  system  of  priorities 
for  support  and  interaction  with  educational  institutions. 

To  begin  our  long-range  manpower  survey s^we  set  down 

* 

initially  not  with  the  directors  of  personnel  for  our  divisions.  Instead 
we  worked  with  the  directors  of  training  of  the  various  divisions  of  IBM. 

Our  training  directors  fcad^a  clear  picture  of  the  £i;iHiwe  needd  in  those 
we  hire.  We  also  worked  with  our  long-range  planners  on  the  directions 
our  manpower  needs  would  take  in  the  years  ahead. 

Our  systematic  evaiuation  of  iBM's  manpower  needs  convinced 
us  that  trained  technicians  were  our  singie^most  criticai  need.  We 
aiso  found  that  the  education  of  the  technicians  we  were  hiring  was 
based  on  industry  hiring  needs  of  a previous  decade.  Because  of  the  greatiy 
increased  reiiabiiity  of  the  eiectronic  components  in  computer  systems, 
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those  who  service  and  maintain  our  computers  spend  atjout  85%  of  their 


time  on  the  electro-mechanical  input/output  devices  to  the  computer 


rather  than  on  the  electronic  Central  Processing  Unit.  As  a result,  those 


whom  we  hired  with  a background  in  electronics  had  to  be  prepared 


by  I BM  on  the  mechanical  side.  Conversely  those  whom  wo  hi  red 


in  mechanical  technology  had  to  be  further  educated  by  I LWi  on 


the  electronic  side.  The  ideal  solution  clearly  was  a man  t^  WCArBl> 

* 

T A r"  c? 

in  the  cross  discipline  of  electro-mechanics  --  taught  bi  computer 
applications  rather  than  on  communications  equipment  or  heavy  machines. 


We  discussed  this  v/ith  a number  of  technical  institutes  who  are 


large  sources  of  technician  hires  for  our  industry.  Based  on  the 
schools'  experience  v/ith  a variety  of  computer  and  business  machine 
manufacturers,  they  agreed  with  our  evaluation  of  the  need  for  this 
new  type  of  cross-discipline  — and  so  formed  a consortium  to  develop 
and  te.st  a new  electro-rnechanical  curriculum  with  applications  in 
business  machines  and  computers.  The  formal  name  of  the  Con.sortium 
iS:  The  Technical  Education  Consortium,  I nc.  It  now  consists  of  17 
members  and  7 associate  members  (all  of  whom  are  technical  institutes). 
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rd  to  develop  and  test  new  curricula.  A number  of  business 
machine  and  computer  manufacturers  have  supported  it  financially, 
as  well  as  with  advic'e,  teacher  training,  and  equipment.  The  largest 
financial  support  - $100,000-  has  come  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

I n 1967  when  the  first  class  in  Electro-mechanical  Technology 
graduated,  eleven  of  the  graduates  were  available  for  hire  (eight  of  them  . 
went  on  to  four-year  colleges).  39  corporations  and  organizations  competed 
to  hire  the  eleven  available  graduates.  The  list  of  39  included  America's 
largest  and  most  prestigious  corporations  in  fieids  such  as  aircraft, 
communications,  process  control,  as  well  as  computers  and  business 
. machines. 

The  computer  industry  has  increased  its  equipment  support  for  the 

Electromechanical  Curriculum  and  is  currently  making  available  complete 

computer  systems  (specially  modified  to  serve  as  lab  equipment)  to  those 

« 

technical  colleges  which  developHthe  most  outstanding  Electromechanical 
Curriculum  proposals  in  the  opinion  of  three  independent  judges  selected 
for  their  leadership  in  technical  education. 

In  the  summer  of  1969,  63 technical  colleges  offered  Electromechanical 
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so  that  by  1972  a majority  of  technical  colleges  in  the  U.S.  will  be 
teaching  the  Electromechanical  Curriculum. 

A 

For  those  of  you  interested  in  further  details,  let  me  suggest 
that  you  contact  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Consortium,  Mr.  D.  M.  Fellows,  Ward  Technical  Institute,  200 
Bloomfield  Avenue,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut  06115. 

i would  also  like  to  recommend  to  you  the  excellent  study  by 
Dr.  Maurice  Roney  of  Oklahoma  State  University  which  further 
confirms  the  need  of  employers  for  a broad  Electromechanical  < 

Curriculum.  The  name  of  Dr.  Roney's  study  is  " Eiectromechanical 
Technoiogy:  A Field  Study  of  Electromechanical  Technician  Occupations." 

It  is  available  from.-  The  ERIC  Reproduction  Service,  maintained  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

iBM  is  also  interested  in  a cross-discipline  consisting  of  Electronics 
and  Chemistry,  or  (even  better)  Electromechanics  and  Chemistry.  However, 
this  need  is  not  nearly  .as  great  quantitatively  as  the  need  for  graduates 
in  Electromechanical  Technology. 

(need  for  courses  in  Problem-Solving, 

Diagnostics,  etc.) 
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Before  closing  I would  like  to  share  one  other  facet  of  our 
experience  with  you.  I think  it  may  be  relevant  due  to  the  rapid 
growth  in  enrollments  which  I believe  you  can  anticipate  as  a 
result  of  the  Advertising  Council  program.  IBIVl,  in  its  own  technical 
training,  has  experienced  a rapid  growth  in  students  due  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  company.  We  tend  to  double  in  size  every  five  years. 

While  enrollments  in  our  training  classes  are  rising  steeply, 
so  are  the  salaries  that  we  were  paying  to  our  instructors  who  are 
drawn  from  our  experienced  technical  and  professional  people. 

To  keep  our  cost  per  student  hour  from  rising  too  fast,  we 
have  increasingly  resorted  to  self-study  techniques.  We  have  a 
mature  and  motivated  group  of  student  who  have  responded  positively 
to  many,  but  not  all, of  our  attempts  to  individualize  the  pare  of  their 

FiriMs 

instruction  through  self-study,  initially,  like  many  other 

we  went  very  heavily  into  the  use  of  programmed 
* 

instruction  texts.  Where  PI  texts  are  administered  at  the  student's 
location,  they  have  been  fairly  successful.  However,  programmed 
Instruction  requires  competence  in  reading  skills  which  a number  of 
technically-apt  students  do  not  possess  in  great  strength.  Second,  even 


. V* 
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for  the  good  reader,  a lengthy  programmed  instruction  text  can 


! 

growvery  boring.  I 


So  we  have  also  used  video-taped  lectures,  closed  circuit  i 

television,  films  and  other  audio-visual  aids  fitted  to  the  needs 

t!'  ^ 

of  material  to  be  presented  to  give  variety  to  our  instructional 

process.  For  example,  an  audio-visiial  presentation  with  stop  action 

on  how  to  repair  a typewriter  is  much  more  effective  than  simpiy  ! 

in 

reading  about,  particularly  if  the  student  has  a typewriter  before 


him  on  which  to  practice.  I am  sure  many  of  you  have  had 


similar  experience  with  self-study  techniques. 

I# 

However,  what  I believe  may  be  new  about  our  efforts  to  keep 
educational  costs  down  is  our  research  on  the  use  of  I ''"17 
computer-based  terminals  to  monitor  or  manage  a student's 
progress  through  a variety  of  self-study  materials.  For  example, 
under  our  new  system  the  student  receives  an  assignment  from  the 
computer  term!  nal.  Then  the  self-study  is  done  somewhere  other  than 
at  the  computer  terminal.  The  self-study  may  consist  of  a programmed 
text,  regular  text,  watching  a film  or  listening  to  an  audiotape.  Once 


5 
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testing.  We  are  also  using  the  computer  terminal  for  simulation,  __  i 

7~'RoB  /a'  /a?pwoj\J  \ 

particularly  to  simulate  computer  maintenancer~~7~;  """"  . "I. 

like  a number  of  oth'ers  engaged  in  training,  we  have  also  used  the 


computer  terminal  for  straight  tutorial  work  or  CAI.  However,  to 


tie  up  one  computer  terminal  fully  for  one  student  is  quite  costly,  ] 

I 

i 

particularly  where  we  must  pay  long-distance  telephone  line  costs 


to  terminals  all  over  the  country. 


Rather  than  using  the  computer  terminal  for  straight  tutorial 


presentation  of  material,  we  believe  it  more  cost-effective  to  use  a 


terminal  to  orchestrate  the  medley  of  self-study  devices  available 

■ 

at  the  student's  location.  There  is  no  question  that  our  students 


still  prefer  the  classroom  with  an  instructor  — but  that  often  is  not 


the  choice.  We  have  classrooms  with  instructors  at  only  46  locations 


throughout  the  country.  However,  we  have  students  at  over  200 


locations.  Given  the  choice,  most  students  prefer  to  stay  at  home  with 


their  families  and  take  part  of  their  training  in  their  local  office 
through  computer-based  instruction  rather  than  [J  leave  their 
families  and  go  off  to  a distant  education  center.  Of  course,  his 
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. travel  and  living  which  would  otherwise  have  occurred'Sw^'rit  the  ' 

; ^ T6 

education  center.  More  important  for  us,  it  also  keeps  our  people 
happy  because  they  dislike  having  to  travel  too  much. 

For  you,  with  the  tremendous  increase  in  enrollments  that  lie 
ahead,  I believe  this  type  of  computer  managed^fnatstessfeigd 
instruction  may  be  very  cost-effective,  particularly  if  a number  of  you 
were  to  join  (in  the  fashion  of  the  Technical  Education  Consortium) 


f 

I 


to  develop  and  test  common  computer-based  courses  that  each  of  you 

could  share  through  your  present  computer  or  through  telephone  

'Sea/eFiT- — COvjZS.^  (AudLT 
linkage  of  teaching  terminals.  Your  primary^pst  saving  would 

salarie^of  Instructors  you  did  not  have  to  hi  re  to  teach  new  courses. 

i 

What's  really  happening  here  is  that  the  computer  is  coming  out  | 

of  its  sheil.  The  use  of  computing  power  is  being  decentralized. 

Mechanical  power  went  through  a similar  decentralization.  In  the 


early  19th  century  steam  engines  were  enormous  three  and  four 


story  giants.  Then  someone  had  the  idea  of  decentraiizing  this 
power  by  putting  steam  engines  on  wheels.  Later  someone  even 

more  ingenious  decentralized  the  steam  engines'  power  by  sending  \r 
nt.+  c.<:  rnrrpnt, thrniinh  wires  into  homes.  There  are  now 


dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  electric  motors  in  each  of  our  homes, 

I believe  the  power  of  computing  is  about  to  go  through  a simiiar 
decentraiization. 

A . . 

Computer  terminals  hooked  through  telephone  lines  or  other 
means  to  a central  computerf  jp  oygr 

25, 000  business  locations  and  offices,  i n 15  or  20 years  computer 
terminals  riding  existing  telephone  connections  may  proliferate 

4 

to  a degree  undreamed  of  today.  And  these  terminals  may  have  not 
only  the  audio  capacity  of  the  telephone  but  also  the  video  capacity 
of  that  cathode  ray  tube  which  now  dominates  for  better  or  worse 
most  of  our  homes. 

What  I am  saying  is  that  most  of  us  in  this  meeting  will  live 

to  see  computer  terminals  with  audio  and  visual  capacity  in  most 

homes  and  offices.  What  I suggest  to  you  is  that  by  taking  the 

lead  in  this  new  area  of  learning  technology,  I believe  you  can  solve 

* 

your  own  teacher  shortage  problems  more  cost-effectively  and  also  demonstrate 
real  leadership  in  educational  research  and  development-a  leadership 
commenserate  with  the  importance  of  your  sector  of  education  to  the 
fiation's  jutu re  manpower  needs  and  economic  growth , 
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ONE  RJVER  ROAD,  SCHENECTADY,  NEW  YORK  12305.  ..TELEPHONE  (518)  374-2211 


YOUR  EDUCATION  REAL  TIME? 

By 


RECRUITING 


D,  E.  Irwin,  Manager 

Engineering  Recruiting  Development  & Program  Placement 


I AM  VERY  PLEASED  TO  BE  A PARTICIPANT  IN  THE  MEETINGS 

OF  THE  American  Vocational  Association  and  the  American  Technical 
Education  Association.  The  major  share  of  my  working  life  has- 

been  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  EDUCATION,  TRAINING  AND  UTILIZATION  OF 

\ 

TECHNICAL  PERSONNEL.  I WISH  THAT  TIME  HAD  PERMITTED  ME  TO  ATTEND 
SOME  OF  YOUR  DELIBERATIONS  IN  ORDER  TO  BECOME  MORE  INFORMED  ON 
. THE  PROBLEMS  FACING  YOU  AND  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  ACTION.  ThE  MOST 

SENSITIVE  AREAS  OF  EDUCATION  TODAY  ARE  IN  THE  AREAS  OF  HIGH 

* . * 

, SCHOOLS/  VOCATIONAL  AND  POST  SECONDARY  PROGRAMS. 

Several  years  ago  I attended  meetings  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  to  plan  a summer  workshop  on  vocational 
EDUCATION.  These  meetings  were  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Frank,  who  was  on  your  program  yesterday,  and  who 

IS  VERY  INFORMED  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  My  KNOWLEDGE  OF  YOUR 

■ ' . ^ s -V  V— ~ --  '■  ■■  \ ‘ \ ^ \ ^ ^ . . , . . 

Presentation  made  on  December  9,  1969,  before  the  American 
Technical  Education  Association  and  American  Vocational 
Association  in  Boston?  Massachusetts. 

t 
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SPECIALIZED  WORK  IS  QUITE  LIMITED,  AND  I HAVE  BEEN  SERIOUSLY 
CONCERNED  AS  TO  WHAT  I COULD  SAY  TO  BE  OF  REAL  BENEFIT, 

PARTICULARLY  AT  A GENERAL  MEETING.  I CAME  TO  PEACE  WITH  MYSELF 
BY  DECIDING  TO  DISCUSS  WHAT  I KNOW  MOST  ABOUT—THE  SUPPLY, 

DEMAND  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  TECHNICAL  MANPOWER. 

The  history  of  this  subject  is  fraught  with  inconsistencies 

AND  LACKS  HARD  DATA  WHICH  ALLOWS  US  TO  INDULGE  IN  INTERPRETATIONS  ' 
TO  SUPPORT  OUR  OWN  OPINIONS  AND  BIASES.  My  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 

WITH  THE  Engineering  I'Ianpower  Commission  has  provided  considerable 

EXPOSURE  TO  many  ASPECTS  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND,  AND  IT  IS  EVIDENT  . 
THE  SUBJECT  IS  COMPLEX  AND  SIMPLE  ANSWERS  DO  NOT  EXIST. 

On  the  subject  of  a shortage  or  no  shortage  of  technical 

MANPOWER  HAS  BEEN  EXPENDED  UNTOLD  DOLLARS  AND  MAN  HOURS  IN  STUDIES, 
SEMINARS  AND  DISCUSSIONS  RESULTING  IN  NO  CLEAR  UNDERSTANDING. 

The  discussion  goes  on  and  on.  In  early  1968  the  Engineering 
Manpower  Commission  thought  a national  symposium  on  this  subject 

WITH  PROPER  REPRESENTATION  OF  GOVERNMENT,  EDUCATION  AND  INDUSTRY 
MIGHT  ILLUMINATE  THE  MATTER  FOR  BETTER  COMPREHENSION. 

In  support  of  this  idea  a national  advertiser,  who  had 

PERSONAL  INTEREST  AND  CONCERN,  SPENT  OVER  $15,000  BRINGING  TO 
THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  A SEVERE 
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SHORTAGE  OF  TECHNICAL  MANPOWER  IN  THE  1970's.  A TWO-PAGE 
ADVERTISEMENT  WAS  PLACED  IN  FORTUNE  MAGAZINE,  SATURDAY  REVIEW 
AND  OTHER  MAGAZINES.  ThIS  AD  WAS  HARD-HITTING/  STATED  FACTS/ 

THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  FACTS/  AND  ANNOUNCED  THAT  THE 

Engineering  FIanpower  Commission  was  establishing  a national 

TASK  FORCE  TO  PROVIDE  REMEDIES.  ThE  AD  ASKED  FOR  ACTION  BY 
THE  READERS  TO  WRITE  TO  THE  ENGINEERING  FIaNPOWER  COMMISSION. 

Thousands  of  reprints  were  distributed  to  editors  and  other 

COMMUNICATORS  ON  PUBLIC  OPINIONS. 

■ We  sat  back  to  await  the  avalanche  of  replies.  We 

RECEIVED  ANSWERS  FROM  24  INDUSTRY  CONCERNS  OR  DIVISIONS  OF 
SOME  COMPANIES/  EXPRESSING  AN  INTEREST  TO  BECOME  INVOLVED. 

Some  of  these  companies  were  quite  small.  We  had  18  replies 

FROM  A MIXTURE  OF  SCHOOLS“SECONDARY/  POST  SECONDARY  AND  COLLEGE. 

Fifteen  magazines  and  newspapers  were  identified  who  commented 

FAVORABLY  IN  THEIR  OWN  MEDIA.  APPROXIMATELY  1200  REPRINTS 
WERE  REQUESTED  BY  VARIOUS  SOURCES/  MOSTLY  EDUCATIONAL.  ThE 
LACK  OF  SUBSTANTIAL  SUPPORT  OF  THE  POSITION  TAKEN  BY  THE 
ADVERTISEMENT  BY  THE  USERS  OF  TECHNICAL  TALENT  WAS  DISCOURAGING 
BUT  INFORMATIVE.  If  THE  USERS  OF  TECHNICAL  PEOPLE  DID  NOT  RESPOND/ 
DID  A PROBLEM  EXIST? 


At  this  same  period  of  time  the  National  Security 
Council  of  the  United  States  Government/  in  agreement  with 
SEVERAL  Cabinet  Officers/  announced  that  occupational  deferments 
UNDER  the' Selective  Service  regulations  were  not  required  either 

FOR  MILITARY  NEEDS  OR  THE  CIVILIAN  ECONOMY.  ThIS  ACTION 
CONTRASTED  TO  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  ESTIMATES/  OF 
CURRENT  AND  FUTURE  TECHNICAL  MANPOWER  NEEDS/  JOB  VACANCY 
STATISTICS  ISSUED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE/ 
MANPOWER  SHORTAGES  LISTED  BY. THE  CiVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION/  ^ND 

THE  National  Science  Foundation  projections  of  increased 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  AND  SKILLED  PEOPLE  IN  PRACTICALLY 
ALL  FIELDS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 

In  the  face  of  this  confusing  picture/  the  Engineering 
Manpower  Commission  backed  off  the  sponsorship  of  a national 
SYMPOSIUM.  And  this  is  one  of  the  perplexing  problems— what 

IS  THE  TRUE  DEMAND  FOR  TECHNICAL  PERSONNEL?  WE/  IN  INDUSTRY/ 
FIND  IT  DIFFICULT  TO  MAKE  SPECIFIC  PROJECTIONS  BECAUSE  WE 

t 

REACT  TO  CURRENT  ENVIRONMENTAL  FACTORS  OVER  WHICH  WE  HAVE  NO 
OR  EXTREMELY  LIMITED  CONTROL.  SOME  COMPANIES  ENDEAVOR  TO 
ESTABLISH  LONG  RANGE  MANPOWER  PLANS/  BUT  THESE  ARE  ALL  SUBJECT 


TO  CHANGES  IN  THE  MARKET/  CHANGES  IN  GOVERNMENT  POLICY/ 

CHANGES  IN  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  AMONG  OTHERS. 

Several  years  ago  when  interviewing  a college  senior 

I ASKED  HIM  WHAT  HIS  LONG  RANGE  PLANS  WERE.  A DISCUSSION  ON 
THIS  QUESTION  CAN  FREQUENTLY  PROVIDE  INFORMATION  ON  LIFE 
EXPECTATIONS  AND  ASPIRATIONS.  ThIS  YOUNG  MAN  LOOKED  AT  ME 
RATHER  QUIZZICALLY  AND  SAID/  "YoU  MEAN  NEXT  YEAR?"  AnD  THAT 
IS  OUR  PROBLEM.  WhAT  EVENTS  WILL  OCCUR  NEXT  YEAR/  FIVE  YEARS 
FROM  NOW--TO  AFFECT  OUR  NEED  FOR  SPECIALIZED  MANPOWER? 

Later  on  I will  discuss  the  results  of  a survey  made  in 
OUR  Company  which  will  throw  some  light  on  how  industry  has  ■ 

REACTED  OVER  THE  YEARS  TO  CHANGING  CONDITIONS  AND  ITS  AFFECT 
UPON  TECHNICAL  MANPOWER. 

I WANT  TO  PURSUE  A LITTLE  "URTHER  THE  DIFFICULTIES  IN 
PREDICTING  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS.  An  ORGANIZATION  CALLED 

The  National  Planning  Association  is  a reputable  group  devoted 

TO  THE  ALLOCATION  OF  RESOURCES  TO  MEET  NATIONAL  GOALS/  AND 
RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  A BOOK  ENTITLED/  NANPOMER  NEEDS  FOR  NATIONAL 

Coals  in  the  1970 by  one  of  its  members.  Dr.  Leonard  Lecht. 
This  book  is  slow  reading,  but  I recommend  it  for  a factual 
discussion  on  allocation  of  resources. 
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The  report  states  that  in  order  for  the  United  States  , 

TO  ACHIEVE  ITS  NATIONAL  GOALS  IN  THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS/  TOTAL 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  101  MILLION  PEOPLE  WOULD  BE  NEEDED  BY  1975. 

This  is  ten  million  more  than  is  anticipated  to  be  in  the 

CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE.  ThE  GOALS  ARE  16  IN  NUMBER.  AND  COVER 
SUBJECT  AREAS  AS  TRANSPORTATION/  SPACE/  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT/ 
DEFENSE/  MANUFACTURING/  HEALTH/  AREA  DEVELOPMENT/  AMONG  OTHERS. 

These  goals  were  established  in  a study  under  the 

AUSPICIES  OF  the  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LaBOR.  ThE  GOALS 
ARE  ALL  INCLUSIVE  BUT  REPRESENT  REASONABLE  EXPECTATIONS.  ThE 

MESSAGE  IS  THAT  WE  CAN  NOT  ACHIEVE  EVERYTHING  WE  WANT.  It  IS 

\ 

NECESSARY  TO  ESTABLISH  PRIORITIES. 

The  National  Planning  Association  states/  "Implicit  in 

THE  study  is  the  RECOGNITION  THAT  MANPOWER  BOTTLENECKS  IN 
CRITICAL  OCCUPATIONS  CAN  CONSTITUTE  AS  SERIOUS  A BARRIER  IN 
ACHIEVING  GOALS  AS  INSUFFICIENT  FUNDS." 

From  my  personal  experience/  the  limitations  of  available 

MANPOWER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  TAKEN  AS  A SERIOUS  DETERRENT  TO  A NEW 

PROJECT.  Other  elements  receive  consideration  with  the 
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ASSUMPTION  PEOPLE  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE.'  ThIS  IS  TRUE  IN  MANY  OF 
OUR  <!iOVERNMENT  PROJECTS/  INCLUDING  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  AND  SPACE. 

The  government  exerts  extraordinary  influence  on  manpower  and 

• THE  FUTURE  DIRECTION  OF  THEIR  PROGRAMS  IN  POST  VIETNAM  WILL 
AGAIN  DEMONSTRATE  THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THEIR  POWER. 

The  National  Planning  Association  suggestion  for 

~MEANINGFUL  PRIORITIES  IS  IMPORTANT  FOR  ORDERLY  PLANNING  AND 

ACHIEVEMENT/  BUT  THE  ABILITY  TO  DO  SO  IS  QUESTIONABLE.  WhO 

* 

WILL  MAKE  DECISIONS  WHERE  OUR  RESOURCES  SHALL  BE  SPENT- 
HOUSING/  TRANSPORTATION/  CLEAN  AIR/  HEALTH— IN  THE  FACE  OF 
EXORBITANT  DEMANDS  FROM  THE  GROUPS  PROMOTING  EACH  WORTHY  PROJECT? 

WE/  in  INDUSTRY/  ARE  CONSTANTLY  ASKED  TO  INFORM  EDUCATORS 
ON  WHAT  WE  NEED  IN  THE  YEARS  AHEAD  TO  HELP  PLAN  THEIR  PROGRAMS. 

It  rs  IMPOSSIBLE  because  we  do  not  know  what  the  priorities  will 

BE.  How  COULD  ANYONE  FORESEE  THE  NEED  FOR  A TREMENDOUS  NUMBER 

OF  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  SUFFICIENTLY  IN  ADVANCE  TO  HAVE  THEM 
READY  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME? 

Our  inability  to  predict  manpower  trends  with  any  degree 

-•-OF  CERTAINTY  IS  EXASPERATING/  BUT  AS  ONE  DIGS  INTO  THE  SUBJECT/ 

THIS  INABILITY  BECOMES  MORE  UNDERSTANDABLE.  SOME  OF  THE 

, I 

j 


DIFFICULTIES  ARE  CAUSED  BY  SPECIALISTS  WHO  SPEAK  FOR  SOME 
PARTICULAR  FIELD.  I WOULD  LIKE  TO  QUOTE  FROM  A TALK  BY 

DaEL  WoLFLE/  an  outstanding  authority  on  technical  MANPOWER/ 

MADE  AT  A SEMINAR  ON  MANPOWER  POLICY  AND  PROGRAM  IN  1967.  HE 
SAYS . 

"Statisticians  can  not  do  the  job  by  plotting  trends; 

PSYCHOLOGISTS  DO  NOT  KNOW  ENOUGH  ABOUT  MOTIVATIONS  TO 

EXPLAIN  WHY  PEOPLE  MAKE  THE  EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 
CHOICES  THEY  DO  MAKE.  AnD  THE  METHODS  OF  THE  ECONOMIST 

ARE  NOT  ADEQUATE  TO  DEAL  WITH  A MARKET  SITUATION  IN  WHICH 

EACH  UNIT  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  IN  QUESTION  IS  A HUMAN  BEING 

WITH  A WILLFUL  AND  SOMETIMES  FICKLE  MIND  OF  HIS  OWN. 

"Our  system  of  government  is  not  conducive  to  accurate 

MANPOWER  PREDICTIONS.  OUR  SOCIAL  POLICIES  AND  OUR  EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM  ARE  NOT  SUCH  AS  WILL  EVER  MAKE  THE  PREDICTION  OF 
MANPOWER  TRENDS  AS  EASY/  AS  ACCURATE/  OR  AS  USEFUL  AS 
ARE  SUCH  FORECASTS  UNDER  SOME  OTHER  KINDS  OF  SOCIAL  SYSTE^S. 

Our  system  has  been  developed  to  facilitate  the  achievement 

OF  OTHER  GOALS. 

"The  social  philosophers  and  the  political  and 

EDUCATIONAL  LEADERS  WHO  SHAPED  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  WOULD 
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NOT  HAVE  DESCRIBED  THEIR  OBJECTIVES  IN  TERMS  OF  A MANPOWER 
MARKET  OR  THE  PREDICTION  OF  MANPOWER  TRENDS— THE  AMERICAN 
SYSTEM  IS  ONE  THAT  FACILITATES  THE  CONTINUOUS/  FLEXIBLE  AND 
RELATIVELY  EASY  ADJUSTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  MANPOWER  SUPPLY 
AND  DEMAND  RATHER  THAN  ONE  THAT  FACILITATES  THE  PREDICTION 
OF  TRENDS." 

Any  WORTHWHILE  MANPOWER  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES  MUST 
INCLUDE  A BODY  OF  PEOPLE  REPRESENTING  VARIOUS  SEGMENTS  OF 
OUR  SOCIETY  FOR  AN  INTEGRATION  OF  MANY  POINTS  OF  VIEW.  ThIS 
NEED  IS  RECOGNIZED  BY  DaEL  WoLFLE  IN  THE  BEFORE  MENTIONED 
SEMINAR  ON  MANPOWER.  He  SAYS/ 

"....  WE  NEED  A NEW  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  CONTINUING 

ANALYSIS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  AND  SPECIALIZED  MANPOWER 

PROBLEMS  AND  TRENDS.  We  ALREADY  HAVE  A VARIETY  OF 

DATA-GATHERING  RESOURCES.  We  HAVE  A NUMBER  OF 

PERSONS  INTERESTED  IN  THE  VARIOUS  PROBLEMS  INVOLVED. 

The  field  would  benefit/  I believe/  if  we  also  had  an 

INSTITUTIONALIZED  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  JOINT  STUDY  ON  A 

FAIRLY  LARGE  SCALE.  ThE  INSTITUTION  I PROPOSE  SHOULD 

BE  FREE  FROM  THE  ROUTINE  OBLIGATION  TO  COLLECT  AND 

ANALYZE  SPECIAL  PURPOSE  STATISTICS  FOR  A PARTICULAR 

SET  OF  USERS." 


There  s a little  book  entitled,  THE'^FIRST  HUNDRED 
YEARS  OF  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNTED  STATES,  by 

Dr<  James  G.  NcGivern,  The  information  in  this  document  is 

REVEALING  AS  IT  SHOWS  THAT  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION  IN  ITS  EARLY 
STAGES  WAS  NOT  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  PRACTI ONERS  BUT  BY  THE 
EDUCATORS.  As  THE  PROFESSION  DEVELOPED  AND  THE  ENGINEERS 
ORGANIZED  INTO  THE  VARIOUS  FOUNDER  SOCIETIES,  THE  LACK  OF 

, r . \ 

UNITY  ON  THEIR  PART  PREVENTED  AGREEMENT  ON  TRENDS  IN  EDUCATION 
SO  THE  EDUCATORS  TOOK  OVER . 

This  is  still  the  situation  today.  Engineering 

EDUCATION  HAS  BEEN  INFLUENCED  BY  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  TRENDS 
FAR  MORE  THAN  THE  EMPLOYERS  OF  ENGINEERS.  TO  BRIDGE  THE  GAP, 
BOTH  EDUCATORS  AND  THE  EMPLOYERS  OF  TECHNICAL  PEOPLE  FEEL 
STRONGLY  THE  NEED  FOR  BETTER  AND  EFFECTIVE  COM'IUNICATION,  BUT 
REAL  PROGRESS  HAS  NOT  BEEN  MADE. 

The  development  of  technician  education  is  another 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  HOW  EDUCATORS  INFLUENCE  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  AND  NOT  THE  USERS  OF  THE  PRODUCT. 

"A  NEED  EXISTS  IN  OUR  POST-SECONDARY  SCHEME  OF 

EDUCATION  FOR  A LARGE  NUMBER  OF  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS,  GIVING 

MORE  INTENSIVE  TRAINING  THAN  THAT  PROVIDED  BY  THE  ENGINEERING 
COLLEGES." 
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ThIS  IS  A STATEMENT  WITH  WHICH  I AM  SURE  MANY  OF  YOU 
WOULD  AGREE.  It  WAS  MADE  BY  flESSRS.  WiCKENDEN  AND  SPOHR/ 

TWO  EDUCATORS/  IN  A WELL  KNOWN  REPORT  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

IN  1929.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the- very  slow  growth  of 

TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  ENROLLMENTS  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  DEGREES 

I 

GRANTED.  ThE  ENGINEERING  MANPOWER  COMMISSION  BIANNUALLY 
SURVEYS  THIS  DATA/  AND  THERE  HAS  BEEN  VERY  LITTLE  INCREASE  IN 
THE  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES. 

Surveys  for  demand  of  all  types  of  technicians  made  by 

RESPONSIBLE  AGENCIES  INDICATE  A STRONG  DEMAND  FOR  TECHNICIANS, 

What  is  the  reution  of  this  demand  and  education?  Why  hasn't 

t 

TWO-YEAR  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  CAUGHT  ON?  In  1959/  A REPORT  WAS 
PUBLISHED  ENTITLED/  "ThE  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  IN  AMERICA/"  BY 

6.  Ross  Wenninger.  This  study  was  a follow-up  on  the  earlier 

WORK  BY  WiCKENDEN  & SPOHR.  FOLLOWING  IS  A SIGNIFICANT  QUOTE 
FROM  THIS  STUDY/ 

We  find  that  employers  are  eager  to  hire  our 

GRADUATES  AND  PLACE  THEM  IN  JOBS  SUITED  TO  THEIR 
-KNOWLEDGE  AND  ABILITY.  . OUR  DIFFICULTY  IS  WITH  THE 
PARENTS  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  ThE  LATTER  HAVE  A 
TENDENCY  TO  ADVISE  ALMOST  EVERYONE  WITH  AVERAGE 
ABILITY  OR  BETTER  TO  SEEK  ADMISSION  TO  A UNIVERSITY." 

j 

c 
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It  is  interesting  that  despite  industry's  stated 

DESIRES  FOR  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  GRADUATES/  PRODUCTION  WAS 
NOT  AFFECTED  BY  THEIR  UNAVAILABILITY!  ThE  LACK  OF  PUBLIC 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  THIS  TYPE  OF  EDUCATION  IS  ONE  OF  STATUS.  ThE 

American  social  structure  has  a tendency  to  regard  the 

FOUR-YEAR  COLLEGIATE  DEGREE  AS  THE  HALLMARK  OF  SOCIAL 
ESTABLISHMENT  OR  DISTINCTION.  . 

I AM  REMINDED  OF  A STORY  IN  WHICH  A COLLEGE  STUDENT 
MANY  YEARS  AGO  WORKED  HIS  WAY  THROUGH  UNDERGRADUATE  AND 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  BY  WASHING  DISHES  IN  A CHINESE  RESTAURANT. 

He  did  an  excellent  JOB/  and  when  it  came  time  for  him  to 

LEAVE/  THE  OWNER  PUT  A SIGN  IN  HIS  WINDOW  STATING  A VACANCY 

EXISTED  FOR  A DISHWASHER/  AND  HE  WANTED  TO  BE  SURE  TO  OBTAIN 

, . / ^ _ . . 

AN  EXACT  REPLACEMENT.  PRINTED  IN  BIG  TYPE  WAS/  "ONLY  PHD'S 

NEED  APPLY."  ThiS/  of  course/  relates  to  one  of  our 

DIFFICULTIES--OVEREDUCATING  PEOPLE  FOR  JOBS. 

A FEW  YEARS  AGO  TWO  EDUCATORS  FROM  A LARGE  MIDWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY  VISITED  OUR  OFFICES  TO  DISCUSS  AND  EVALUATE  A 
NEW  TREND  IN  EDUCATION— THE  FOUR-YEAR  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
PROGRAM.  The  CONCEPT  WAS  NEW  TO  US  AT  THE  TIME/  AND  WE  WERE 
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RATHER  NEGATIVE  TO  THE  APPROACH.  OUR  FIRST  DESIRE  WAS  TO 
HAVE  AVAILABLE  MORE  FOUR-YEAR  NORMAL  ENGINEERING  STUDENTS 
AND  MORE  TWO-YEAR  TECHNICIANS. 

What  was  interesting  in  our  discussion  was  not,  did 

* 

* 

WE  NEED  GRADUATES  OF  A FOUR-YEAR  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
PROGRAM,  BUT  COULD  WE  USE  THEM?  ThERE  APPEARED  TO  BE  NO 
QUESTION  THAT  THE  NEW  CURRICULA  WOULD  BE  DEVELOPED  BECAUSE 
OF  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PRESSURES.  APPARENTLY  THE  NEED  FOR 
A FOUR-YEAR  PROGRAM  WAS  SO  STRONG  TO  MEET  THE  STATUS  DEMANDS 
OF  OUR  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE  THAT  MEANS  WERE  BEING  EXAMINED  FOR  A 
SOLUTION. 

i 

The  public  was  demanding  a four-year  college  program 

V 

4 

AS  AN  ESSENTIAL  TO  SOCIAL  ACCEPTANCE.  ThE  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS,  PARTICULARLY  THE  STATE  SUPPORTED  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES,  WERE  ADMITTING  NUMBERS  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  WERE 
NOT  SUFFICIENTLY  READY  OR  MOTIVATED  FOR  A FOUR-YEAR 
INSTITUTION,  CAUSING  INCREASED  ATTRITION  RATIOS.  ThE  FOUR- 

YEAR  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAMS,  AMONG  OTHER 

* 

CONTRIBUTIONS  THEY  WOULD  MAKE,  PROVIDE  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  SELF  FULFILLMENT. 

I WOULD  LIKE  TO  PAUSE  HERE  FOR  A MOMENT  TO  DWELL 
UPON  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THIS  CONCEPT. 

Industry  did  not  enthusiastically  endorse  these  new 

PROGRAMS  FOR  SEVERAL  REASONS: 

--  The  offerings  seemed  to  be  competitive  with 

EXISTING  FOUR-YEAR  PROGRAMS. 

— They  lacked  the  professional  content  of  the 

NORMAL  FOUR-YEAR  PROGRAM. 

" Industry  viewed  their  manpower  requirements 

AS  A GREATER  SUPPLY  OF  TWO-YEAR  TECHNICIANS 
AND  FOUR-YEAR  5S  ENGINEERS. 

The  EDUCATORS/  OF  COURSE/  WERE  MORE  RESPONSIVE  TO  OTHER 
CONSIDERATIONS. 

Our  value  system  has  unfortunately  determined  that  the 

ONLY  GOOD  EDUCATION  IS  ONE  TOPPED  WITH  FOUR  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE. 

Vocational  education  is  designed  for  somebody  elses'  children. 

We  are  causing  ourselves  untold  problems  because  of  this  attitude 
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A RECENT  ARTICLE  IN  TrANS'  AcTION  MAGAZINE/  ENTITLED/ 

"RICH  MAN'S  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  POOR  MAN'S  JOBS/"  by 
Professor  Ivor  BerG/  discusses  studies  which  show  that 

EMPLOYERS  DEMAND  TOO  MUCH  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  JOBS  THEY  OFFER. 

The  tendency  to  hire  over-qualified  people  would  seem  to 

BE  A PRODUCT  OF  OVERSUPPLY/  BUT  OTHER  FACTORS  ARE  INVOLVED 
SUCH  AS  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  .BUILT-IN  STANDARDS/  THE 
WILLINGNESS  OF  SOME  APPLICANTS  TO  ACCEPT  POSITIONS  BELOW 
THEIR  CAPABILITIES  FOR  PERSONAL  REASONS/  AND  THE  USE  OF 
SUCH  JOBS  FOR  A STEPPING  STONE  TO  HIGHER  QUALIFIED  WORK. 

Professor  Berg's  article  does  destroy  some,  myths 

. REGARDING  EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  JOBS.  He  SAYS 
THAT  BUSINESS  MANAGERS/  SUPPORTED  BY  GOVERNMENT  LEADERS 
AND  ACADEMICS  INTERESTED  IN  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS/  ASSERT 
THAT  EACH  INCREMENT  OF  EDUCATION  —ESPECIALLY  THOSE  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  A CERTIFICATE/  DIPLOMA  DR  DEGREE— THE  WORKER'S  ATTITUDE 
IS  BETTER/  HIS  TRA INABILITY  IS  GREATER/  HIS  CAPACITY  FOR 
. ADAPTATION  IS  MORE  DEVELOPED  AND  HIS  PROSPECTS  FOR  PROMOTION 
ARE  ROSIER. 

At  the  same  time  those  workers  with  more  modest 

EDUCATIONS/  AND  ESPECIALLY  THOSE  WHO  DROP  OUT  OF  SCHOOL/ 

ARE  HELD  TO  BE  LESS  INTELLIGENT/  LESS  ADAPTABLE/  LESS  SELF 


DISCIPLINED,  LESS  PERSONABLE  AND’ LESS  ARTICULATE.  PROFESSOR 

BERG  SAYS  THIS  JUST  ISN'T  SO  AND  GIVES  SEVERAL  STUDIES 

■ * + « 

PROVING  HIS  POINT.  OnE  WILL  INTEREST  YOU! 

Executives  of  a large,  well-known,  chemical  company 

SAID  that  the  best  TECHNICIANS  IN  THEIR  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 
WERE  THOSE  WITH /THE  HIGHEST  EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT.  THERE- 
FORE, IN  SCREENING  JOB  APPLICANTS,  THEY  GAVE  GREATER  WEIGHT 

* ^ 

TO  A person's  EDUCATI0M4L  BACKGROUND  THAN  TO  HIS  OTHER 

CHARACTERISTICS.  YeT,  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  RELEVANT 
DATA  REVEALED  THAT  THE  RATE  OF  TURNOVER  IN  THE’ FIRM  WAS 

POSITIVELY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  EMPLOYEES'  EDUCATIONAL 

ACHIEVEMENT.  FURTHERMORE,  LESS  EDUCATED  TECHNICIANS 
EARNED  HIGHER  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  THAI.  DID  THEIR 
BETTER  EDUCATED  PEERS.  ANOTHER  STUDY  SHOWED  THAT  ELEMENTARY 

AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  WHO  HAVE  MASTER 'S  DEGREES 

ARE  LESS  LIKELY  TO  STAY  ON  THEIR  JOBS  THAN  THOSE  WITH 

bachelors'  degrees. 

. He  closes  HIS  article  saying  his  findings  suggest 

THE  USE  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  AS  A SOVERIGN  SCREENING  DEVICE 

* d 

FOR  JOBS  ADEQUATELY  PERFORMED  BY  PEOPLE  OF  LOWER  EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS  MAY  RESULT  IN  SERIOUS  COSTS,  HIGH  TURNOVER, 
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employee  DISSATISFACTION  AND  POOR  PERFORMANCE.  WHILE  IT 
MAY  BE  EASY  TO  QUARREL  WITH  SOME  OF  PROFESSOR  BERG'S 
CONCLUSIONS,  WE  MUST  ADMIT  THAT  THIS  COUNTRY  IS  ON  AN 
EDUCATIONAL  BINGE  WHICH  MAY  NOT  NECESSARILY  BE  REUTED  TO 
JOB  QUALIFICATIONS.  NaNY  OF  YOUR  DISCUSSIONS  FOR  THESE  . 

PAST  FEW  DAYS,  UNDOUBTEDLY,  ARE  CONFRONTING  THESE  ISSUES. 

A COLLEGE  EDUCATION  IS  HIGHLY  DESIRABLE  FOR  MANY 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  BUT  IT  IS  NO  ASSURANCE  FOR  CAREER  SUCCESS  OR 

LIFE  HAPPINESS  BUT  THIS  GOES  AGAINST  THE  GRAIN  OF  OUR  SOCIAL 

VALUES.  Maybe  one  of  the  outcomes  of  our  campus  unrest  will 

PUT  IN  TRUER  PERSPECTIVE  THE  RELEVANCY  OF  ALL  PARTS  OF  OUR 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM,  INCLUDING  AN  HONEST  RESPECT  AND  ACCEPTANCE 
OF  THE  NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

I READ  WITH  INTEREST  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 

THE  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  You  are,  of 

COURSE,  FAMILIAR  WITH  THIS  REPORT,  AND  I WAS  IMPRESSED  BY  TWO 

items: 

— The  ENORMOUS  difference  in  allocation  of  funds 

TO  COLLEGES  AND  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS-$5  BILLION 
VERSUS  $266  MILLION.  UNDOUBTEDLY,  THE  COLLEGE 
PORTION  INCLUDES  SUBSTANTIAL  FUNDS  FOR  RESEARCH 
CONTRACTS,  BUT  THE  DIFFERENCE  IS  IMPRESSIVE. 


— The  othe'^  item  was  the  statement,  "All 

STUDENTS  SHOULD  BE  ALLOWED  TO  MOVE  INTO  AND  OUT 
OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS  AND  TO  SELECT 
MIXTURES  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  AND  ACADEMIC 

COURSES.  Students  should  be  released  from  school 

TO  AC''UIRE  EMPLOYMENT  EXPERIENCES,  AND  SHOULD 
BE  TAKEN  BACK  FOR  FURTHER  EDUCATION." 

I LIKE  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  AFFORD  ALL 

* 

YOUNGSTERS  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING,  AND  THE 
SUGGESTION  TO  ENCOURAGE  STUDENTS  TO  MOVE  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  AT  ALL  LEVELS.  ThIS  WOULD  BE  VERY  HELPFUL 
IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  AGAIN  MAKE  THEIR 
EDUCATION  RELEVANT.  THE  RECOGNITION  AND  EXISTENCE  OF  A VAST 
NUMBER  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  ADULTS  SHOULD  GIVE 
FURTHER  SUPPORT  TO  THIS  PRACTICE. 

I WOULD  NOW  LIKE  TO  TURN  TO  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  NEED  FOR 
TECHNICIANS.  YoUR  PROGRAM  INDICATES  THAT  ON  NoNDAY,  Mr.  CHARLES 

Bowen  made  a presentation  at  lunch.  He,  I am  sure,  emphasized 

THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  COMPETENT  TECHNICIANS.  ThE  NATIONAL 

Industrial  Conference  Board  has  recently  published  a booklet, 
ENTITLED,  "THE^ TECHN I CAL  NANP01€R  SHORTAGE ; HOW  ACUTE?"  I 

SUGGEST  YOU  WRITE  FOR  IT  FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION.  ThE  OVERALL 
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DEMAND  IS  SUCH  THAT  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  SIMPLY  CAN 
NOT  MEET  IT.  ThE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE  BOARD  STUDY 
STATES  THAT  INDUSTRY  STILL  MUST  FILL  30  PERCENT  OF  ITS  NEEDS 
BY  UPGRADING.  INDUSTRY/  OF  COURSE/  WOULD  PREFER  TO  COMPLETE 
ALL  ITS  REQUIREMENTS  BY  HIRING  EDUCATED  PERSONNEL  INSTEAD  OF 
USING  ITS  RESOURCES  FOR  PROVIDING  ITS  OWN  TRAINING. 

Another  way  to  express  the  growth  of  two-year  colleges 

IS  GIVEN  BY.  THE  NATIONAL  PLANNING  ASSOCIATION/  WHICH  SAYS  THAT 
TO  MEET  THE  DUAL  OBJECTIVES  OF  SUPPLYING  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  LOW  COST  GENERAL  EDUCATION/  400  MORE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
WILL  BE  NEEDED  BY  MID  1970's  / AN  INCREASE  FROM  570  IN  1964  TO 
970  IN  1975.  THEREFORE/ THE  DEMAND  IS  INSATIABLE. 

Early  in  my  talk  I alluded  to  a survey  made  in  my 
Company.  This  information  was  obtained  to  determine  changes 

IN  THE  CONTENT  OF  ENGINEERING  WORK  THE  PAST  15  YEARS  AND  TO 
OBTAIN  ATTITUDES  ON  TODAY'S  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION  AND  TODAY'S 

GRADUATES.  SOME  OF  THESE  RESULTS  WILL  BE  INTERESTING  TO  YOU. 

The  respondents  were  over  a hundred  managers  of 

TECHNICAL  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  RESEARCH/  DEVELOPMENT/ 
DESIGN/  MANUFACTURING  AND  TECHNICAL  MARKETING.  WhAT  WE  FOUND 
WAS  SOME  EXPLANATION  TO  THE  DEARTH  OF  INDUSTRY'S  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
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ADVERTISEMENT  ASKING  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  A NATIONAL  SYMPOSIUM 
ON  THE  TECHNICAL  MANPOWER  SHORTAGE  BY  THE  ENGINEERING 

Manpower  Commission.  We  found  in  our  study  that  engineers 

TODAY  ARE  FAR  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  THAN  THOSE  OF  A NUMBER  OF 
YEARS  AGO. 

The  advent  of  the  computer/  the  utilization  of 

MODERN  TECHNIQUES  AND  TOOLS/  AND  THE  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF 
TECHNICIANS  ACCOUNTS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT.  ThE  INCREASE  OF 
PRODUCTIVITY  IS  A RESPONSE  TO  THE  SHORTAGE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF 

ENGINEERS  AND/  THEREFORE/  THE  SHORTAGE  HAS  NOT  BEEN  FELT  TO 

THE  DEGREE  ASSUMED.  I WOULD  LIKE  TO  QUOTE  VERBATIM  SEVERAL 

+ + # d ^ 

STATEMENTS  FROM  THIS  SURVEY: 

"Computers  have  made  a tremendous  difference  in  the 

WORK  OF  THE  ENGINEER  TODAY.  We  EXPECT  A MORE  THEORETICAL 
APPROACH  TO  PROBLEMS  OF  DESIGN  WORK  WITH  THE'COMPUTER 
DOING  THE  MORE  REPETITIVE  AND  TIME  CONSUMING  PORTIONS 
OF  THE  WORK." 

"The  new  graduate  has  less  technician  type  of 

TRAINING  THAN  HIS  PREDECESSOR." 
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"In  the  consumer  business  there  are  fewer  engineers 

RESPONSIBLE  FOR  MORE  PRODUCTS  TODAY  THAN  THERE  WERE 
15  TO  20  YEARS  AGO,  ThIS  CHANGE  LEADS  ME  TO  BELIEVE 
THAT  THE  ENGINEER  OF  THE  SEVENTIES  WILL  HAVE  TO  BE  A 
TECHNICAL  LEADER/  COORDINATING  A TEAM  OF  TECHNICAL 
SPECIALISTS." 

"Greater  use  of  supporting  personnfl  has  also  aided 

THE  engineer's  PRODUCTIVITY.  ThE  MAJOR  CHANGE  IN 
ENGINEERING  WORK  IS  THAT  ENGINEERS  ARE  IN  GENERAL  . 
ASSIGNED  TO  A HIGHER  LEVEL  OF  WORK  MAINLY  BECAUSE  OF  THE 
GREATER  USE  OF  ENGINEERING  ASSISTANTS  AS  WELL  AS  VARIOUS 
COMPUTATIONAL  TOOLS," 

"We  have  developed  fine  technicians  for  shop 

FOLLOWING.;...." 

"We  attempt  to  separate  engineering  work  from  'other' 

so  THAT  THE  ENGINEER  DOES  A GREATER  PORTION  OF  TRUE 
ENGINEERING  WORK  AND  THE  'otHER'  IS  CARRIED  OUT  BY  AN 
ASSISTANT," 

"There  is  more  supporting  aid  to  today's  engineer 

so  HE  CAN  CONCENTRATE  ON  THE  MORE  DIFFICULT  PROBLEM 
SOLVING." 
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The  general  tenor  of  this  survey  was  that  today's 

ENGINEER  IS  MORE  SOPHISTICATED,  COMES  HIGHER  PRICED,  AND  MUST 

ASSUME  RESPONSIBILITY  QUICKLY  WITH  A MINIMUM  OF  A BREAKING-IN 
PERIOD. 

’ The  replies  indicated  a greater  use  of  NS's  and  NBA's. 

Why  is  it  that  now  the  need  for  technicians  appears  to 

BE  CATCHING  ON? 

Way  back  to  1929,  the  Wickenden  Report  saw  a need  for 

TECHNICIANS  TO  SUPPORT  ENGINEERS.  NoW  30  YEARS  LATER  THE  IDEA 
HAS  A STRONG  TOEHOLD  AT  LAST.  PROGRESS  WAS  SLOW,  FOR  INDUSTRY 
WAS  NOT  MAKING  AGGRESSIVE  AND  EMPHATIC  DEMANDS  ON  EDUCATORS  FOR 
TECHNICIANS.  ThE  EDUCATORS  WERE  CARRYING  THE  TQRCH.  ThE 
REASON, CF  COURSE,  IS  THAT  INDUSTRY  COULD.  GET  ALONG  WITHOUT  THE 
TRAINED  TECHNICIANS.  In  FACT,  ONE  OF  THE  FIVE  LARGEST  INDUSTRIAL 
CONCERNS  STILL  MAKES  NO  ATTEMPT  TO  UTILIZE  THESE  KINDS  OF 
INDIVIDUALS. 

Continued  business  growth  and  economic  prosperity  over 

THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS  HAS  CAUSED  SHORTAGES  OF  LABOR  IN  MANY 
OCCUPATIONS,  SOME  MORE  CRITICAL  EVEN  THAN  ENGINEERS  AND 
TECHNICIANS.  INDUSTRY  UNDER  ALL  KINDS  OF  COST  AND  COMPETITIVE 

PRESSURES  UTILIZED  MANY  WAYS  TO  PERFORM  TECHNICAL  WORK  WITH 


I 
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LESS  PEOPLE!  Elimination  of  jobs,  consolidation  of  work. 

CHANGES  IN  WORK  PROCEDURES/  AND  THE  USE  OF  COMPUTERS  ALL 
CONTRIBUTED  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THIS  TASKi  OUR  SURVEY  PROVED  THIS. 

HOWEVER/  WITH  EXPECTED  CONTINUED  BUSINESS  GROWTH  AND 

WITH  A STEADY  STATE  SITUATION  IN  THE  SUPPLY  OF  ENGINEERS  AND 

A SUBSTANTIAL  NUMBER  OF  THESE  GOING  INTO  GRADUATE  WORK/ 

INDUSTRY  NOW  LOOKS  EAGERLY  TO  THE  F0UR-Y;EAR  ENGINEERING 

TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM  WHICH  THEY  FORMERLY  SCORNED  AND  TO  EXPANDED 

USE  OF  TWO-YEAR  TECHNICIANS.  As  THE  FUTURE  DEVELOPS  ALL 

THESE  TYPES  OF  PERSONNEL  WILL  BECOME  FURTHER  UPGRADED  WHICH 

IS  WHY  IT  IS  SO  IMPORTANT  TO  DEVELOP  STRONG  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
UTILIZING  EVERY  YOUNG  MAN  AND  WOMAN  WHO  IS  ABLE  TO  CONTRIBUTE. 

As  WORK  BECOMES  UPGRADED/  THESE  INDIVIDUALS  WILL  TAKE  OVER  AND 

BECOME  PART  OF  THE  UPGRADING  PROCESS. 

Another  statistic  which  may  give  some  comfort  to  non- 
degree ENGINEERS  IS  THAT  IN  THE  1960  CENSUS  45.5  PERCENT  OF 
THOSE  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  REPORTED  AS  ENGINEERS  DID  NOT  HAVE  A 
COLLEGE  DEGREE.  WhO  IS  AN  ENGINEER  TODAY  IS  A MOOT  QUESTION 
AND  A CONTROVERSIAL  ONE/  BUT  THE  EVIDENCE  CLEARLY  INDICATES 

V 

THE  TECHNICIAN  IS  MOVING  INTO  THE  RANKS  OF  THE  ENGINEER  AS  THE 
ENGINEER  UPGRADES  HIS  CONTRIBUTION. 
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The  title  of  this  talk  is,  "Is  Your  Elucation  real  time?" 

AND  IT  IS  about  TIME  I PAID  ATTENTION  TO  IT.  It  SEEMED 
DESIRABLE,  HOWEVER,  TO  DISCUSS  DIFFICULTIES  IN  MANPOWER 
PLANNING  AND  THE  PAST  RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  EDUCATION,  GOVERNMENT 

AND  INDUSTRY  TO  COME  TO  A BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  TODAY. 


How  CAN  YOU  MAKE  YOUR  EDUCATION,  REAL  TIME? 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  segments  of 

THE  ECONOMY  DO  YOU  PLAN  TO  SERVE  AND  AT  WHAT  LEVEL? 

Second,  what  segment  of  the  population  do  you  plan 

TO  SERVE? 


Third,  what  are  the  resources  available,  such  as 


FACILITIES,  FACULTY,  FINANCES,  ETC? 


As  THESE  INPUTS  ARE  EVALUATED  AND  ADJUSTED,  CHANGES 


IN  DIRECTION  MAY  BE  INDICATED. 

The  universities  of  the  country  are  following  these 
SAME  steps.  Many  years  ago  there  was  a reasonable  commonalty 

TO  COLLEGE  ENGINEERING  PROGRAMS  DUE  IN  PART  TO  THE 

accreditation  procedure  by  the  Engineers  Council  for  Professional 

DEVELOPMENT.  CHANGES  OVER  THE  YEARS  HAVE  AFFECTED  COLLEGE 


ENGINEERING  PROGRAMS,  AND  THE  OPTIONS  AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS 
ARE  MANY.  We  HAVE  LEARNED  THAT  JUST  BECAUSE  AN  INDIVIDUAL 


1 
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HAS  A DEGREE  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  DOESN'T  MEAN  HE  IS  A 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEER.  ThE  COURSE  HE  HAS  PURSUED  MAY  MAKE  HIM 
AN  ELECTRO-MECHANICAL/  A CHEMICAL  MECHANICAL/  A BIOMECHANICAL 
OR  A MANAGEMENT  ORIENTED  INDIVIDUAL.  In  RESPONSE  TO  THESE 
TRENDS/  WE  IDENTIFY  CERTAIN  INSTITUTIONS  AS  SOURCES  FOR  CERTAIN 
KINDS  OF  GRADUATES.  ThE  DIFFERENCES  ARE  RELATED  NOT  ONLY  TO 
THE  COURSE  CONTENT  BUT  ALSO  ARE  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  ADMISSION 
POLICIES/  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FACULTY  AND  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF 
THE  INSTITUTION. 

This  situation  exists  even  in  a more  refined  manner 

WITH  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES.  HeRE  ALSO 
THERE  ARE  MANY  OPTIONS  FOR  THE  STUDENTS  WITH  DIPLOMA/  CERTIFICATE 
AND  DEGREE  PROGRAMS. 

Inasmuch  as  graduates  from  these  institutions  have/ 

BY  AND  LARGE/  LIMITED  GEOGRAPHIC  SCOPE/  IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  THAT 
THE  SCHOOLS  PRODUCE  GRADUATES  TO  MEET  GENERALIZED  LOCAL  DEMANDS. 

Industry  prefers'  to  employ  locally  and  is  responsive  to 

INSTITUTIONS  THAT  UNDERSTAND  THEIR  REQUESTS. 

In  1959  I CHAIRED  a committee  on  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
CURRICULA  UNDER  THE  AUSPICIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ON 
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ON  Scientists  and  Engineers.  A survey  was  made  of  a number 

OF  INDUSTRIES  ASKING  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  TECHNICIANS.  ONE 
QUESTION  WAS! 

"What  has  been  your  experience  concerning  the 

COMPLETENESS  OR  INCOMPLETENESS  OF  THE  TRAINING 
GIVEN  BY  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES?" 

Of  the  REPLIES/  36  percent  thought  the  education  was 

COMPLETE/  BUT  46  PERCENT  FELT  IT  WAS  ONLY  REASONABLY  COMPLETE. 

Some  answers  were: 

"The  technical  training  of  various  institutes  gives 

A GOOD  BASIC  APPROACH  BUT  SEEMS  TO  LAG  CONSIDERABLY 
BEHIND  THE  TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS  WE  FACE  IN  INDUSTRY." 

"Course  preparation  has  been  haphazard.  Instructors 

ARE  NOT  CAREFULLY  CHOSEN.  TENDENCY  TOWARD  QUANTITY 
INSTEAD  OF  QUALITY." 

"Incomplete  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  There  is  an 

ATTEMPT  TO  GIVE  TOO  MUCH  'DEGREE  ATTIT'.'DE'  IN  FIELDS 

which  are  purely  non-professional."  I 

\ 

....  I 

Your  objectives  must  be  clear--are  you  preparing  young  I 

i 

f 

« E 

PEOPLE  FOR  COLLEGE/  SPECIALIZED  FIELDS/  AN  INDUSTRY  OR  WHAT?  i 

J 

Some  institutions  are  fortunate  to  have  sufficient  resources  j 

i 

, TO  MEET  A NUMBER  OF  DEMANDS.  1 

S I 


Industry,  by  and  large,  likes  to  receive  sub- 
professional PERSONNEL  READY  TO  GO  TO  WORK  WITH  A MINIMUM  OF 
TRAINING  ON  THEIR  PART.  I FEEL  THAT  THIS  ATTITUDE  WILL  BE 
FURTHER  ACCENTED  WITH  TIME.  IF  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  NOT 
ADEQUATELY  MET,  THEY  MAY  VERY  WELL  DECIDE  TO  SELECT  AND  TRAIN 
THEIR  OWN  WITH,'  IN  SOME  CASES,  A SUBSIDY  FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT  . 

An  INTERESTING  RECENT  TREND  IS  FOR  INDUSTRIES  TO  ACQUIRE 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS.  6eLL  & HoWELL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 

Telephone  & Telegraph  have  done  so.  This  is  competition  for 

YOU,  AND  IT  WOULD  BE  WORTHWHILE  TO  WATCH  THE  CURRICULA  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TEACHING  TECHNIQUES  USED  BY  THESE  PROPRIETARY  ORGANIZATIONS. 

In  order  to  make  your  education  'real  time',  it  behooves 

YOU  TO  KNOW  THE  REAL  NEED  OF  THE  CUSTOMERS,  WHOEVER  THEY  ARE. 

Vocational  and  post  secondary  education  have  another 
opportunity  to  make  their  education  'real  time',  that  is,  in 

THE  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  AREA.  In  OUR  COMPANY  A GREATER 
PERCENTAGE  OF  NON-DEGREE  EMPLOYEES  TAKE  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
THAN  GRADUATE  DEGREE  HOLDERS.  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROVIDES 
EDUCATION  DIRECTLY  RELATED  TO  THE  WORK  INVOLVED.  It  IS 
RELEVANT.  ThE  NEED  FOR  IT  IS  CLEAR.  ALTHOUGH  MANY  OF  OUR 
MANAGERS  FEEL  THEY  WILL  REQUIRE  MORE  FIS  DEGREE  PEOPLE,  THEY 


PREFER  TO  HIRE  THEM  AS  BS  GRADUATES  AND  ASSIST  THE 
EMPLOYEE  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN 
RELATION  TO  THE  WORK  INVOLVED.  ThIS  APPROACH  IS  TRUE  ALSO 
OF  THE  SUBPROFESSIONAL  AS  IT  MEETS  THE  EXPECTATIONS  OF  BOTH 
THE  EMPLOYEE  AND  THE  EMPLOYER  AND  LESSENS  THE  CRITICISM  OF 
OVEREDUCATION. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen < you  have  been  very  patient  and 

I APOLOGIZE  FOR  BEING  SOMEWHAT  HISTORICAL.  HOWEVER^  I HOPE 
IT  HAS  SERVED  AS  A FRAMEWORK  FOR  UNDERSTANDING  THE  .PRESENT 

CONDITIONS  RELATING  TO  YOUR  WORK.  On  THE  BASIS  OF  WHAT  WE 

KNOW  ABOUT  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS d THERE  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  MORE 

URGENCY  FOR  PROGRESS  IN  YOUR  AREA  FOR  MEANINGFUL  EDUCATION 
WHICH  IS  RELEVANT  AND  MEETS  THE  EXPECTATIONS  OF  THE  YOUNG  AND 

THE  POTENTIAL  EMPLOYER. 


DE  Irwin/m  I 

12/1/69 

Paper  to  be  presented  in  Boston  on  Dec.  9,  1969  before  ■ 
The  American  Technical  Education  Association. 
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■ SriMULATION  THROUGH  SnvrULATIOW^ 

by  Robert  A.  Phillips 

Computer  _Scien.ce  Center 
Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College 


Thank  you  Ed  and  good  morning.  Cheers  to  you  mid- westerners  that  have 
been  here  for  a few  days.  Did  you  leave  a doozy  of  a snowstorm  behind.  May 
Santa  leave  you  all  shiney  new  snow  shovels. 

You  know,  I think  a blizzard  does  aptly  describe  some  of  our  educational 
processes,  at  least  from  the  students  vantage  point.  Consider  it  you  will  the 
, learner  up  to  his  knees  in  a cold  hosLie  envircriment.  This  undefinable, 

undescribable  feathery  stuff  coming  at  him  from  all  sides,  - everything  shades 
of  gray,  - unable  to  see  much  beyond  his  labored  plodding,  « not  really  knowing 
where  he  is  going.  Committed  because  it's  too  late  to  turn  around  - Ms  past 
footsteps  already  filled  in  with  tMs  swirling  mass,  and  ever  aware  of  what  a 
mess  to  clean  up  when  it  is  all  over.  For  all  but  a fortunate  minority  who 
understand  what  the  educational  process  is  all  about,  it  is  a "snow  job"  plain 
and  simple. 

Yet  we  can't  really  apologize  for  it,  we  have  a lion  by  the  tail  and  must  keep 
running.  Nor  can  we  pull  the  plug  and  start  all  over.  We  all  know  why  that  won't 
■ work.  So  here  we  sit  - our  society  measurably  blessed  by,  but  unfortunately, 
at  the  mercy  of  technology.  If  there  is  any  question  in  your  mind,  stand  for  a 
while  at  the  service  counter  at  your  car  dealer  or  local  applicance  store  and 
that  is  just  a start.  We  are  paced  by  an  irresistable  inertia  and  an  irrevokable 
trend.  Simply  no  one  in  their  right  mind  would  want  to  give  up  the  good  things 
^that  technology  has  brought  us.  But  how  do  we  meet  the  holicost  of  technical 
proliferation? 

So  much  for  the  problem  that  we  recognize  but  let's  not  be  guilty  of  staying 
in  the  blizzard.  Let's  spend  more  time  on  solutions,  not  problems.  What  sort 
of  temporary  answers  has  industry  resorted  to?  The  main  technique  seems  to 
be  the  brain  box  where  the  partially  traine**  in  the  field  can  plug  in  to  the  home 
office  when  the  going  gets  rough.  The  omnibus  computer  center  is  a good 
example  of  this.  Take  the  few  well  trained. people  that  you  have  and  locate  them 
with  one  massive  computer  rather  than  attempting  to  support  a few  smaller 
systems.  To  be  sure,  there  are  other  economic  factors  but  the  extension  of 
tMs  stop  gap  measure  in  the  service  industries  results  in  the  replacement  of  a 
complete  carburetor  or  generator  in  your  car  if  there  is  just  a minor  difficulty. 

It  is  cheaper  that  way  is  the  answer.  Might  I suggest  that  a well  trained 
diagnostician  and  maintenance  man  could  be  well  paid  and  still  beat  the  "throw 
away  trend"  pric'?. 

^TMs  paper  presented  at  the  AVA  Boston  Convention,  December,  1939, 

Technical  Education  Division  and  ATEA  General  Meeting. 
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Modularize  you  say?  Well  the  ultimate  in  modular  construction  was  done 
ten  years  ago.  Every  single  part  in  your  TV  set  could  be  removed  and  replace,d. 

So  the  present  methods  are  only  "maie  do'*  because  we  lack  trained  personnel  - 
stop  gap  at  best.  And  what's  the  psychological  impact. upon  the  befuddled  owner 
of  common  gadgets?  It  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  tell  people  to  faithfully  use 
the  results  of  modern  technology  and  trust  the  fev/  in  the  brain  box  to  keep  it  all 
going. 

The  reaction  is  akin  to  the  feeling  you  get  v/hen  a legislator  tells  you  that 
politics  is.  too  complicated  so  stay  out  and  he  will  take  care  of  everything.  See 
what  I mean?  We  have  to  reach  some  kind  of  balance.  Reading,  writing,  and 
rithmetic  have  long  been  accepted  standards  fc  • a liter c^ce  society,  but  our 
population  has  become  a technical  society.  Now  what?  Here  encounter  a myth 
that  leveryone  has  some  aptitudes  for  the  required  academics  but  only  a few 
have  aptitude  for  technology.  That  is  like  gentlemen  prefer  blondes.  If  so, 
there  would  not  be  a brunette  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  six  weeks.  Be  he 
banker,  butcher,  baker,  or  candlestick  maker,  everyone  needs  some  technical 
background  just  to  be  at  uome  in  his  environment.  Our  classical  training 
methods  won't  do.  If  they  will  do,  they  would  have  done  already. 

If  your  students  are  like  the  ones  I see,  there  are  a couple  of  generalizations 
in  whidh  we  can  indulge.  The  problems  students  come  in  two  flavors  — the  unders 
and  the  overs,  the  too  littles  and  the  too  muches.  The  underachievers  seem  IBce 
a great  stonewall  - unresponsive  probably  because  they  are  no  where  near  being 
read3M'or  your  class.  The  other  end  having  had  some  previous  training  or 
experience  with  the  subject  are  chomping  at  the  bit  to  go  on  impatient  at  waiting. 
But  here  is  another  point  no  matter  how  you  slice  the  statistics  in  any  distribu- 
tion, these  two  groups  represent  half  of  the  class;  much  too  large  a group  to 
write  off.  In  a conventional  lecture  classroom,  any  special  effort  toward  one 
group  is  going  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  So  our  very  personal  flesh 
and  blood  type  teacher  (shooting  down  the  middle  of  the  road  as  trained)  shoots 
down  50%  of  thfe  class.  The  top  and  bottom  quartiles.  This  is  sad,  especially 
at  the  post  high  school  level  where  students  have  come  of  their  own  volition  and 
motivation.  The  chances  are  even  the  middle  group  could  have  gone  farther 
with  better  techniques.  It  almost  makes  it  sound  like  everybody  loses.  Here 
we  are  again,  the  big  circle  back  to  where  we  started.  It's  hard  to  get  away 
from  the  old  ideal  1 to  i me  and  thee  each  on  cur  respective  end  of  the  classic 
log.  What  has  been  the  general  response  in  areas  where  there  haven't  been 
enough  hands,  arms,  legs,  and  heads  to  get  the  job  done  on  assembly  lines, 
etc  ? Automate  - put  people  where  they  can  do  the  most  good,  let  machines 
do  the  routine  operations.  Most  people  aren't  really  happy  doing  that  type  of 
work  an3Tway.  I think  in  education,  we've  got  a better  word  for  it.  Not  automate, 
simulate.  That's  what  a great  percentage  of  education  is  about,  especially  in 
the  vocations. 
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It  is  the  great  "Let's  pretend"  bringing  the  world  into  the  classroom  in  model 
form  and  then  experimenting  with  it  in  a harmless  manner.  The  better  the 
simulation,  the  better  the  lep.rning.  There  is  nothing  more  effective  in  moti- 
vating and  stimulating  the  wanderer  than  satisfaction  in  learning. 

My  favorite  for  simulation  is  CAI- computer- assisted  instruction.  I'd  like 
to  show  you  some  pictures  of  what  is  involved  and  compare  it  to  current 
teacher  classroom  activities. 

(The  remainder  of  the  speech  was  based  aroiond  sixty  35mm  slides  showing 
hardware  for  and  samples  of  CAI  in  various  disciplines. ) 
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TITLE:  Some  Observations  from  Texas  on  Advisory  Council  Planning 

PRESENTED  BY:  E.  D.  Redding  - Chairman,  Advisory  Council  for  Technical- 

Vocational  Education  in  Texas 


VISUAL  AIDS 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

A brief  look  at  the  State  of  Texas 
and  vocational  education 


B.  THE  BEGINNINC5S  OF  THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
Predecessor  Advisory  Committee 

C.  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESENT  COUNCIL 
Advisory  Council  - Federal  sponsorship 
Convened  Spring  1969 

Advisory  Council  - State  and  Federal 
sponsorship 

Convened  September  1969 

D.  THE  ASSI»ENT  BY  THE  TEXAS  LEGISLATURE 
Brief  Summary 


PLANNII-IG  FOR  THE  COUNCIL 

I*,  Prepare  Council  to  be  an  effective 

Organisation 

a.  Inform  Council  on  its  task,  its 
authority,  and  its  relation  to 
related  elements  of  State  Manage- 
ment Structure 

b.  Create  task  forces  (committees)  to 
get  into  details  and  studies 

c.  Create  Staff 

d.  Get  Council  and  Staff  known  and 
accepted 

e«  Become  acquainted  with  institu- 
tions and  their  staffs 


1.  Map  of  Texas  . 

2.  Ranking  of  State  relative  to 
vocational  education,  income,  etc* 

3.  Houston  scene  - Industrial  and 

urban 

4.  vJest  Texes  scene  - rural 

5.  State  Government  chart 


6.  First  Sheet  SB261 

7*  State  of  Purpose  (Letterhead) 


8.  Itemized  condensation  of  the 
charges  to  the  Council 


9,  Repeat  5,  State  Govt,  chart 

10.  Lines  of  Corrr.inication 
Respor4Slbility 

11.  List  of  Committees  with  Respon- 
sibilities 

12*  Staff  Organization 


13.  Slides  of  Council  Tour  (35mm)  - 
five  or  six  shots 
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II.  Approach  to  Action 

a.  With  respect  to  vocational- 
technical  education,  examine 
overall  patterns  of; 

-State  Management  Structure 

-Local  Districts  Management 
Structure 

-Attitudes  and  Acceptance  of 
technical-vocational  education 
by  industry,  commerce  and  the 
community 

b.  Alert  State  to  first  findings  of 
overall  patterns  and  their  Impli- 
cations 

HI.  Meeting  Council  Responsibilities 

a.  Assignment  of  studies  to 
Council  and  Staff 

b.  Interpretation  of  studies 
and  data 

c.  Kecommendatlons  to  State 
Management  Structure 


14.  Planning  Schedule  - ACTVEX 


15.  Plans  - Objectives  of  Governor's 
Conference,  condensed 


16.  Repeat  slide  13,  Planning 
Schedule  ACTVEX 

17.  Assignments  to  Committees 


Note  on  Visual  Aids;  All  visual  aids 
are  on  10”x  10"  (nominal)  transparen- 
cies for  overhead  projector  with 
exception  of  item  13  idilch  is  35mm 
slide. 


ABSTRACT 


The  background  of  the  present  Advisory  Council  for  Technical-Vocational 
Education  in  Texas  is  presented  as  an  introduction  to  this  look  at  the  organiza- 
tion, ambitions,  and  procedures  of  this  Council.  A State  advisory  committee 
was  established  In  1967  to  assist  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  on 
matters  of  vocational  education.  This  committee  Included  representation  from 
business  and  industry,  educational  institutions,  and  labor  groups.  In  March 
of  1969,  a new  advisory  council  was  set  up  in  keeping  with  Federal  legislation* 

The  Texas  Legislature,  after  a series  of  statewide  Investigations  by  Its 
own  members,  focused  attention  in  two  fine  reports  on  the  need  for  considerably 
more  concern  for  vocational  training  throughout  the  State.,  and  in  April  of  1969, 
created  the  Advisory  Council  for  Technlcal-Vocat;>^onal  Education  In  Texas  by  a •• 

, legislative  act.  The  federally-related  Advisory  Council,  for  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  was  reappointed  by  the  a^lnistratlve  machinery  of  the  State  to  be 
the  council  defined  by  the  State  Legislature. 

The  process  by  vdiich  this  Council  Is  being  formed  into  a hopefully- 
effectlve  organization  within  the  Intent  of  the  federal  and  state  legislative 
directives  Is  described  in  this  presentation.  As  the  present  Council  consists 
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of  twenty-one  citizens  from  across  the  State  representing  many  backgrounds  and 
interests,  an  orderly  means  of  development  of  the  Council  was  set  up.  The 
steps  included  internal  organization  of  the  Council,  creation  of  a staff,  in- 
forming Council  on  Issues,  providing  Council  with  background  Information,  and 
getting  Council  known  to  and  accepted  by  the  State.  This  Council  has  been  in 
existence  since  harch  of  1969,  has  had  a full  staff  since  September,  and  is 
now  at  the  point  where  ic  can  begin  Co  discharge  its  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities* 

The  experience  of  this  Council  in  its  developmental  phases  might  be  of 
interest  to  those  states  who  are  in  process  of  creating  their  own  councils. 


E.  D.  Redding,  Chairman 
Advisory  Council  for  Technical- 
Vocational  Education  In  Texas 

December  8,  1969 
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I.  Introduction 

A much  discussed  area  of  concern  in  vocational  and  technical  education 
revolves  around  staff  and  more  explicitly  the  vocational  teacher.  The  concerns 
regarding  staff  have  many  dimensions.  They  include: 

A*  The  selection  and  recruitment  of  competent  individuals  who  are  or 
can  become  effective  teachers; 

B.  The  ^r^aration  of  preservice  and  inservice  teachers  with  both 
pedagogical  and  occupational  competencies; 

C.  The  retention  of  outstanding  teachers; 

D.  The  establishment  of  a climate  conducive  to  continuous  professional 
growth  and  innovation  in  seeking  better  ways  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
youth  and  adults; 

E.  The  establishment  of  a reward  system  for  the  aggressive,  alert  and 
proven  teacher; 

F.  The  scheduling  and  assignment  of  staff  so  that  optimum  use  can  be 
made  of  their  competencies  and  of  other  resources  for  the  maximum  number  of 
youth  and  adults;  and 


G.  The  establishment  jf  a more  specific  and  purposeful  relationship  between 
teacher  education  courses  and  classroom  teaching  rather  than  leaving  it  to  the 
teacher  to  transfer  theory  into  operation. 


These  are  but  a few  of  the  many  concerns  regarding  staff  and  vocational 
education  about  which  much  more  has  been  said  than  has  been  done  and  after 
my  paper  is  presented,  this  will  still  be  the  case.  ^ 
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It  is  intent  to  examine  the  concept  of  differentiated  staffing  regarding 
the  potential  it  might  offer  to  particular  staffing  problems  in  vocational 
education.  Please  note,  X said  the  potential  it  might  offer.  X have  many 
questions,  little  knowledge,  and  a considerable  amount  of  ignorance  regarding 
differentiated  staffing.  X have  not  found,  although  it  may  exist,  any 
appreciable  evidence  that  the  implementation  of  the  differentiated  staffing 
concept  results  in  the  achievement  of  the  goals  which,  some  believe,  it  will  aid 
in  accomplishing— including  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  education  received 
by  the  individual.  This  does  not  mean  that  those  of  us  in  vocational  education 
should  wait  until  it  has  been  proven  workable  or  unworkable  in  other  spheres  of 
education.  Rather,  we  should  examine  the  concept  regarding  the  possible  merit 


it  may  or  may  not  have  for  effectively  dealing  with  some  of  the  staff  concerns 
we  have  in  vocational  education.  This  is  precisely  my  intent  in  this  paper. 
This  X will  do  by  examining  four  questions.  { 


First,  what  is  differentiated  staffing? 

Second,  what  are  the  express  advantages  of  differentiated  staffing? 


Third)  what  potential  does  it  have  for  particular  concerns  in  vocational 
education? 

Fourth,  what  might  be  some  possible  next  steps  in  considering  the  potential 
that  differentiated  staffing  has  for  vocational  education? 

You  should  recognize  that  those  concerns  to  which  1 address  myself  are 
those  that  are,  in  my  opinion,  most  pressing  in  my  state.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  the  same  concerns  you  have  in  your  respective  settings* 


!!•  Differentiated  Staffing 

Differentiated  staffing  can  be  defined  as  a plan  for  recruitmient,  preparatioi, 
induction,  and  continuous  education  of  staff  personnel  for  the  schools  that  would 
bring  a much  broader  range  of  manpower  to  education  than  is  now  available.  The 
definition  implies  that  under  a differentiated  staffing  arrangement,  education 
personnel  would  be  selected,  educated  and  employed  in  ways  that  would  make 
optimum  use  of  interests,  abilities,  commitment  in  maximizing  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  youth,  and  would  effort  to  the  teacher  greater  autonony  in 
determining  his  or  her  own  professional  development  (Georgia's  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Frofessional  Standards,  1969). 

The  essence  of  the  differentiated  staffing  concept  can  be  sunmarized 
by  the  following  statement;  (Allen,  1969;  Alien  and  Wagschal,  1968) 

First,  differentiated  staffing  patterns  call  for  at  least  a three  level* 
structure  within  which  both' the  levels  of  competencies  and  responsibilities  are 
defined. 

Second,  the  top  salary  range  should  be  at  least  twice  the  bottom  salary 
range. 

Third)  the  concept  provides  an  opportunity  for  outstanding  individuals  to 
have  a large  impact  on  many  students  either  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  working  with  other  teachers* 

Fourth)  the  model  should  provide  avenues  for  professional  growth  and 
changing  responsibilities)  and  at  the  same  time  make  realistic  use  of  those 
teachers  vho  do  not  wish  to  assume  the  full  responsibility  of  a Master  Teacher 
position. 

Fifth)  staff  assignments)  promotions  and  movement  to  a dif.  -^rent  salary 
level  are  based  on  both  performance  and  preparation;  whereas ) at  present) 
movement  to  a higher  salary  level  is  based  on  length  of  service  and  preparation* 

Sixth)  teachers  at  all  levels  would  have  substantial  teaching  responsi*  ' 
bilities* 


m*  Advantages  of  Differentiated  Staffing 

Those  uho  have  discussed  the  merits  of  differentiated  staffing  cite  several 
advantages.  Among  the  most  common  mentioned  ones  are:  (Allen,  1969;  Allen  and 

Wagschal,  1968;  Rand  and  English,  1968) 

First,  differentiated  staffing  xrauld  aid  in  attracting  and  retaining  more 
outstanding  persons  in  teaching.  The  career  ladder  created  by  differentiated 
staffing  would  broaden  the  range  of  opportunities  beyond  the  present  narrow 
choice  of  teaching  and  administration  and  provide  teachers  with  more  and  better 
career  opportunities,  thus  reducing  the  teacher  drop-out  problem.  It  would 
provide  a challenge  to  many  teachers  to  seek  responsibilities  and  compensations 
in  a direction  that  would  leave  them  in  contact  with  the  student.  Such  a 
career  ladder  would  enable  the  good  teacher  to  earn  as  much  money  as  adminis- 
trators and  be  able  to  afford  a career  in  classroom  teaching.  There  would 
still  be  a place  for  the  talented  teacher  who  wants  only  limited  professional 
responsibilities. 

Second,  differentiated  staffing  would  help  to  improve  the  initial  and 
continued  preparation  of  teachers.  It  would  provide  a more  effective  link 
with  colleges  which  educate  teachers  because  both  preservice  and  inservice 
education  could  be  directed  toward  specific  competencies  at  a particular  level. 
Inservice  teacher  training  could  be  an  internal  program  aimed  at  solving 
problems  at  hand  rather  than  problems  perceived  by  someone  twice  removed  from 
the  school  student  population. 

Third,  d^.fferentiated  staffing  would  contribute  to  the  creation  of  a climate 
of  continued  growth  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  one  of  continued .involvement 
and  activitiy  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  provided  youth.  The  career 
ladder  would  challenge  young  teachers  to  grow.  The  best  teachers  would 
have  time  to  seek  innovations  from  a multitude  of  resources  and  to  work  with 
teachers  in  their  implementation.  Thus,  the  differentiated  staffing  pattern 
would  provide  for  continuous  collaboration  among  teachers  in  sedcing  ways  to 
improve  the  quali^  of  the  product  that  is  produced. 

Fourth,  differentiated  staffing  provides  a means  for  better  utilization 
of  teacher  time  and  talent.  It  is  argued  that  the  present  teacher  structure 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  teacher's  unique  experiences  or  abilities, 
^ile  differentiated  staffing  will  allow  for  greater  specializations  of 
teacher  talent  according  to  the  functional  needs  of  an  instructional  program. 

In  addition,  it  would  provide  teachers  with  assistance  to  improve  their 
ccxapetencies. 

Fifth,  it  is  argued  that  differentiated  staffing  would  result  in  an 
improved  quality  of  education  received  by  students.  Greater  opportunities  would 
be  provided  for  individualized  instruction  which  would  enhance  the  quality 
of  education  that  would  be  provided  those  who  might  be  classified  as  disadvan<^ 
taged.  In  addition,  differentiated  staffing  would  allow  educational  decision 
making  and  problem  solving  to  be  brought  back  to  the  contact  point  between 
pupil  and  teacher  where  all  education  must  ultimately  find  its  meaning. 


IV.  Fotential  of  Differentiated  Staffing  for  Vocational  Education 

Rather  than  examining  the  potential  of  differentiated  staffing  for  vocational 
education  in  broad  generalization,  I have  chosen  to  do  so  in  a more  practical 
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way  by  taking  a particular  set  of  concerns  that  revolve  around  staff  in  an  area 
vocational-technical  school.  Eve.  though  my  focus  is  at  the  post-secondary 
level,  there  would  be  some  possible  application  at  other  levels  and  in  other 
settings. 

A Differentiated  Staffing  Model  of  a i?ost- Secondary  Vocational* Technical 
School 


In  my  state,  we  have  a problem  in  the  initial  recruitment  and  continued 
preparation  and  retaining  of  teachers  in  our  post- secondary  area  vocational- 
technical  schools.  This  problem  is  more  acute  in  the  areas  of  trade,  technical 
and  health  occupations.  The  problem  has  several  dimensions: 

First,  there  exists  only  one  level  of  teachers  with  salary  increments  being 
based  on  education  and  length  of  services.  Thus,  many  teachers  either  strive 
for  administrative  positions  or  leave  the  field. 

Second,  there  exists  less  than  $1,000  difference  between  the  starting 
salary  jf  the  beginning  teacher  with  no  teacher  education  preparation  and  one 
with  a master's  degree  and  only  $1,300  difference  at  the  top  of  the  salary 
schedule.  As  a result,  little  incentive  is  offered  to  trade,  technical  and 
health  teachers  to  seek  education  beyond  the  20  hours  of  professional  education 
courses  that  are  required.  In  addition,  many  teachers  enter  the  classroom  for 
the  first  time  without  having  had  any  teacher  education  and  are  left  completely 
on  their  oim  to  sink  or  swim.  The  efforts  of  a teacher  education  staff  continues 
to  be  short  term  in  focus,  and  their  time  is  tied  up  with  providing  new  teachers 
with  the  20  hours  needed  to  meet  state  certification. 

Third,  although  each  school  has  at  least  one  full-time  instruction  coordi- 
nator, experience  has  shown  that  this  individual  has  neither  the  training  nor 
the  time  to  perform  professional  development  activities  regarding  the  improvement 
of  the  instructional  programs. 

Fourth,  in  most  instances  teachers  are  assigned  by  occupational  areas 
even  though  there  exists  common  knowledge  that  cuts  across  two  or  more  areas. 

Thus,  the  teacher  who  is  most  competent  and  appropriate  to  teach  a particular 
piece  of  knot7ledge  that  is  applicable  to  more  than  one  occupational  area  is 
not  utilized. 

Fifth,  although  we  now  have  a procedure  through  which  trade,  technical 
and  health  teachers  can  be  ’’purposefully*'  prepared  to  a Bachelor's  degree  level 
for  teaching  positions  in  vocational  and  teachnical  schools,  its  output  up 
until  the  present  time  has  been  virtually  nil. 

Figure  1 and  2 show  the  elements  of  a possible  differentiated  staffing 
model  tor  a post-secondary  vocational-technical  school*  The  model  calls 
for  four  professional  levels- -teacher  coordinator,  senior  teacher,  instructor, 
and  associate  instructor*  An  array  of  individuals  could  make  up  the  para- 
professional  personnel. 

The  primary  intent  of  this  model  vx>uld  be  to  spread  teaching  expertise, 
professional  competencies,  and  leadership  qualities  possessed  by  the  best  teachers 
to  other  staff  members*  The  teacher  coordinator  would  provide  leadership  in 
working  with  the  senior  teachers  in  planning  and  conducting  activities  for 
instructors  and  associate  instructors  of  the  folloiTing  nature: 


A.  professional  development  including  inservice  education; 

B*  curriculum  design  and  curriculum  material  development  and  evaluation; 

C.  utilization  of  latest  teaching  technologies,  techniques,  and  innovations; 

B.  planning,  organizing,  and  scheduling  instructional  time; 

£.  utilization  of  staff  £md  teaching  knowledge  that  pertains  to  two  or 
more  occupations; 

F.  evaluation-* context,  input,  process,  and  product. 

The  teacher  coordinator  would  be  responsible  for  teaching  one  half  time  in 
an  occupational  area.  The  senior  teacher  would  be  responsible  for  teaching  four- 
fifths  time  in  an  occupational  area.  Other  instructors  would  have  primary 
responsibilities  for  teaching  full  time  in  occupational  areas.  Tbe  para- 
professionals  would  perform  a number  of  supporting  activities  including  supplies, 
inventory  and  control,  equipment  adjustment  and  maintenance,  security,  safety, 
promotion  of  visual  materials,  inspection  of  wodc,  preparation  of  laboratory 
instruction  materials.  Regardless  of  the  level  each  teacher  would  have  a 
, teaching  assignment  primary  in  his  occupational  area;  hoi«ver,  assignment  would 
take  into  consideration  the  special  competencies  that  one  teacher  might  possess 
that  would  be  relevant  to  two  or  more  occupational  areas.  The  teacher  coordinator 
would  also  be  responsible  in  working  with  other  teacher  coordinators  and 
assigning  staff  across  broad  occupational  areas. 

No  more  than  25%  of  the  teachers  would  be  at  the  top  two  levels.  Promotion 
from  one  level  to  the  next  would  be  based  on  performance  and  educational 
requirements,  not  solely  on  degree  and  length  of  time  in  services. 

On  the  surface,  at  least  it  would  seem,  that  his  model  would  offer 
considerable  potential  for  resolving  some  of  the  problems  we  have  regarding 
staff.  Such  a model  should  certainly  assist  in  attracting  and  holding  vocational 
teachers  in  post-secondary  area  schools  because  it  does  provide  the  highly 
competent  teacher  an  opportunity  to  achieve  professional  status  and  responsibility 
and  salary  according  to  his  abilities.  In  addition,  it  offers  means  for  the 
professional  preparation,  orientation,  and  induction  of  beginning  teachers.  The 
model  would  bring  superior  teaching  talent  to  bear  on  the  difficult  problem  of 
teaching  the  disadvantaged;  individualizing  instruction;  curriculum  design  and 
revision;  developing,  retrieving,  evaluating,  and  utilizing  curriculum  material; 
identifying  and  implementing  teaching  innovations  and  techniques.  It  would  seem 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  purposefully  prepare  the  teacher  coordinator  to 
handle  much  of  the  inservice  work  needed  for  new  teachers  under  the  direction 
and  coprdination  of  the  teacher  education  staff.  Also,  the  model  could  provide 
the  professional  staff  a carefully  prepared  inservice  and  on-the-job  education 
program  which  would  include  occupational  competencies. 

Thus,  the  other  objective  of  this  differentiated  staffing  model  would  be 
to  find  ways  in  which  the  outstanding  teacher  could  influence  the  quality  of 
education  for  more  students  through  other  teachers. 

One  approach  for  implementing  this  model  i<K>uld  be  to  group  specific 
vocational  occupations  in  cluster  areas  such  as  metals,  transportation,  electrical 
occupations,  service  occupations,  and  business.  This  would  be  for  the  purpose 
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of  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  differentiated  staffing.  Each  teacher's 
primary  and  major  assignment  still  vould  be  in  his  specific  occupational  area; 
students  still  would  be  enrolled  accordingly*  Such  a grouping  pattern  would 
be  appropriate  for  large  area  vocational- technical  schools.  In  smaller 
schools  it  mig^t  be  more  appropriate  to  group  the  occupations  by  those  dealing 
with  things  and  by  those  dealing  more  with  people.  These  only  represent 
two  possible  ways  in  which  it  can  be  done.  Lack  of  sufficient  number  of  teachers 

in  any  specific  occupation  area  will  prevent  the  duplication  of  the  pattern.  

that  has  been  used  in  general  education. 

Potentials  for  Other  Areas  of  Concern  in  Vocationa.l-  Education 

Many  of  the  comprehensive  high  schools  where  we  have  an  appreciable 
number  of  vocational  offerings  have  been  plagued  with  a number  of  problems 
that  a modified  differentiated  staffing  pattern  might  help  solve.  These 
problems  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

1.  Students  settling  for  vocational  education  rather  than  selecting  it; 

2.  Lack  of  c<Mnnitment  on  the  part  of  other  teachers  in  the  school  to  their 
responsibilities  for  preparing  youth  for  work; 

3.  Failure  of  other  curriculum  areas  to  appropriately  modify  their  curriculums 
for  the  vocational  students; 

4.  Failure  of  other  curriculum  areas  to  utilize  the  concrete  experiences  offered 
in  the  vocational  progr^  to  teach  br.sic  academic  skills; 

5.  Curriculum  patterns  in  most  schools  have  been  based  on  making  the  content 
sequential  and  logical  rather  than  making  it  meaningful  to  youth; 

6.  Too  many  vocational  students  lack  basic  academic  skills  f^ich  are  essential 
to  acquiring  vocational  skillw. 

Figure  3 suggests  a possible  differentiated  staffing  model  for  comprehensive 
high  schools  that  would  have  as  its  essential  purpose  the  interlocking  of 
academic  and  vocational  curriculums  to  maximize  their  potential  to  the  education 
of  the  individual.  Such  a model  might  contain  three  levels  of  staff:  a teacher 

coordinator,  teachers,  and  teacher  aids.  A teacher  coordinator's  responsibility 
would  be  to  coordinate  and  to  plan  with  a team  of  vocational  and  academic 
teachers,  including  counselors,  ways  for  organizing  the  other  subject  matter 
disciplines  around  the  concrete  experiences  that  the  student  is  having  in  the 
vocational  program.  The  teacher  coordinator  would  be  especially  trained  for 
his  position;  he  may  or  may  not  be  a vocational  educator.  He  would  be 
rr^spoiisible  for  teaching  at  least  half  time.  It  would  seem.  that.. such  a model 
would  have  considerable  potential  for  serving  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
youth.  Many  question  whether  or  not  vocational  education  can  do  much  for 
these  youth  without  an  equal  commitment  asid  modification  in  other  aspects  of 
the  school  program. 

Another  possible  area  in  which  differentiated  staffing  may  offer  some 
potential  would  be  in  creating  inter-related  occupational  programs  in  small 
schools.  This  has  been  a much  conversed  topic  since  the  1963  Act.  Maybe 
the  differentiated  staffing  pattern  would  offer  a vehicle  for  implementing 
this  concept. 
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At  this  point,  l*m  net  sure  exactly  how,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
differentiated  staffing  pattern  t40uld  offer  potential  in  guidance  in  area 
vocational-technical  schools*  The  act  implies  that  we  must  actively  seek  out 
those  individuals  who  can  benefit  from  our  training  programs*  And  as  we  examine 
literature  pertaining  to  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  we  find  that  they 
are  going  to  need  much  personal  coaching,  considerable  amount  of  follow-up,  and 
counseling  beyond  the  point  that  they  leave  school  to  help  them  maintain  a job* 

The  potential  for  different  levels  of  professional  staff  in  guidance  seems  to 
hold  considerable  promise* 

y*  * possible  Mext  Steps  In  Considering  Differentiated  Staffing 

In  considering  differentiated  staffing  in  vocational  education  it  is 
important  to  reco^ize  some  major  questions  that  trauld  have  to  be  resolved* 

First,  how  would  the  implementation  of  the  idea  of  differentiated  staffing  in 
vocational  education  affect  the  content  and  design  of  curriculum,  the  selection 
of  staff,  preparation  of  teachers,  teacher  certification,  etc*  Second,  how  t'lould 
existing  staff  be  moved  into  the  program?  It  VTOuld  seem  that  no  teacher  v:ould 
r~)ceive  less  pay  than  he  is  presently  receiving*  Third,  under  a differentiated 
staffing  pattern,  how  would  teachers  fit  into  the  policy-making  aspects  of  the 
school*  Fourth,  how  might  the  criteria  and  the  application  of  the  criteria 
for  determining  the  promotion  of  a teacher  from  one  level  to  the  other  be 
developed  and  implemented^  These  are  but  a fev;  of  the  questions  that  will 
need  attention  as  one  attempts  to  implement  the  differentiated  staffing  concept 
on  a pilot  basis* 

It  should  be  recognized  that  differentiated  staffing  may  operate  differently 
vjith  different  vocational  areas*  For  instance,  one  of  the  models  that  1 presented 
focused  primarily  on  the  potential  that  differentiated  staffing  held  for  the 
professional  improv^oent  of  staff*  It  seems  logical  that  in  areas  such  as 
business  education  more  attention  might  be  given  to  staff  utilization  because 
in  most  instances  we  have  a larger  concentration  of  teachers  in  this  particular 
area* 


Any  attempt  at  implementation  of  a differentiated  staffing  concept  should 
provide  for  a high  degree  of  staff  participation  in  its  develo^Koent*  They 
should  be  included  in  defining  the  different  levels  of  responsibilities,  and 
competencies  that  must  go  with  these  responsibilities,  as  well  as  criteria  for 
judging  whether  or  not  an  individual  has  the  appropriate  competencies  for  a 
given  level* 

V|*  Summary 

In  summary,  1 am  of  the  opinion  that  differentiated  staffing  offers 
sufficient  potential  to  vocational  education  that  steps  should  be  taken  by 
those  concerned  with  staff  utilization  in  vocational  education  to  establish  pilot 
programs  to  determine  its  merit* 
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Sylvester  A.  Baca 


-‘•Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Ann\ial  Vocational  Convention  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts  on  December  8,  19^9 


In  these  de^s  of  growing  cultured  awareness,  it  givec  'ne  a great 
de6il  of  pleasure  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  tri* 
cultural  land  of  the  Southwest.  This  is  the  land  of  ancient  Indian 
Pueblos,  old  Mexican  villages,  and  newer  ccxmnunities  of  other  ethnic 
groiqts,  loosely  referred  to  as  Anglos.  It  is  6ilso  an  area  of  the  Country 
where  you  are  daily  made  aware  of  the  rurea  poor  and  the  disadvantaged. 

Let  me  give  you  three  exan^les  of  the  rureil  poor  in  the  South- 
west: Lawrence  Charlie,  a fifteen  year  old  Navajo,  Lolita  Torres, 

a twelve  year  old  third  generation  Mexican -American,  and  John 
Markham,  fifteen  year  old  Anglo,  are  three  young  citizens  of  the 
rural  poor  population.  These  are  not  typical  examples,  but  neither 
are  they  atypic6il. 

Lawrence  Charlie  lives  with  his  parents  on  a southwestern 
reservation,  forty  miles  from  the  high  school  where  he  is  a sophomore. 

He  lives  in  a Hogan  which  is  a one  room  hut  made  of  logs,  mud  and  grass. 
He  has  a difficult  time  preparing  lessons  because  the  hogan  is  always 
crowded  after  dark,  and  has  only  one  kerosene  lamp.  His  father  is 
self-employed;  he  owus  a he3:^  of  sheep.  Lawrence  often  has  to  miss 
school  to  help  with  the  herd  or  to  help  pick  pinion  nuts  in  the  f6ill. 

The  pinions  supplement  their  income.  He  also  misses  school  during 
inclaoent  weather  because  the  bus  that  takes  him  to  the  main  highway 
does  not  run*  He  is  often  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  if  he  goes 
6ilong  with  the  acculturation  oriented  program  the  school  imposes  on 
him,  he  is  ostricized  by  his  home  and  community:  if  he  does  not, 

he  is  doomed  to  a life  of  poverty. 

Lolita  Torres  lives  in  a southwestern  village  with  her  father. 
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mother,  and  three  brothers.  In  March  she  is  tal^en  out  of  school 
because  her  family  pools  resources  with  two  other  families  to  do  farm 
work.  They  will  travel  in  a remodled  flatbed  truck  without  the  aid  of 
a credit  card  all  the  way  to  Michigan  using  service  station  restroom  g 
and  camping  in  roadside  rest  areas.  The  entire  Torres  family  will 
work  at  planting,  thinning  and  hoeing  beets.  Between  hoelngs  they 
will  move  up  into  the  thunib  of  Michigan  to  pick  cherries;  then  to 
Ohio  to  pick  tomatoes  and  other  garden  crops.  It  will  be  late  in 
September  or  early  October  before  Lolita  returns  to  school. 

Jack  Markham  is  a student  in  a rural  southwestern  School  District; 
there  are  only  sixty-seven  (67)  students  in  the  high  school.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  consolidate  with  a larger  school  district,  however, 
this  has  been  met  with  resistance*  The  only  Vocational  Education  Course 
taught  in  the  school  is  Vocational  Agriculture.  Even  if  other  course  s 
were  offered.  Jack  would  not  be  urged  to  take  them.  His  parents  are 
semi-literate  farmers,  and  their  aspiration  for  Jack  is  that  he'Wke 
a good  hand"  at  a fifteen  ($15*00)  dollar  a day  farm  laborer's  Job, 
and  that  he  has  access  to  seasonal  employment  with  the  local  school, 
cotton  gin,  mercantile,  or  grain  elevator*  Jack's  ultimate  goal  is 
to  some  day  acquire  his  own  farm  and  be  in  business  for  himself* 

Many  efforts  are  being  made  to  fight  poverty  and  to  relieve  the 
lot  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged,  yet  somehow  the  disadvantage 
of  the  student  is  generally  overlooked* 

Today  approximately  15  million  children  l8  years  of  age  and  under 
are  enrolled  in  rural  public  schools*  This  included  the  major  part  of 
the  1U2,  000  Indian  students,  and  vast  numbers  of  the  Black  and  Mexlcan- 
Amerlcan  students.  These  generally  small  schools  are  quite  often 
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isolated  fs*oia  population  centers  and,  contrary  to  popular  myths, 
rural  education  is  not  diminishing.  Even  though  we  are  aware  of  the 
many  improvements  that  have  been  made  by  consolidation  and  other 
token  effo:rts,  there  are  still  many  small  rural  schools  and  they  are 
usually  inadequate  because  of  their  isolation  from  centers  of  social 
change  and  lack  of  comprehensiveness. 

There  is  also  a scarcity  of  good  teachers  for  isolated  schools. 

They  usually  have  trouble  attracting  and  holding  competent  teachers. 
Facilities,  materials,  and" instructional  equipment  in  small  schools 
are  generally  viewed  as  being  inadequate*  Also,  lack  of  activities, 

distance  from  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  lack  of  adequate 

\ 

supervision  are  among  other  reasons  teachers  do  not  prefer  small 
school  assignments* 

Vocational-Technical  education  has  received  little  attention*  This 
is  the  area  of  the  curriculum  that  is  particularly  deficient  in  small 
rural  schools.  There  isAequipment  and  facilities,  little  money,  and 
limited  community  preparation  of  rural  small  school  students  con- 
tinues to  contribute  to  the  swelling  numbers  of  the  marginally 
employed,  the  underemployed,  and  the  unenployed* 

Generally,  the  citizen  of  the  rural  area  is  enployed  in  seasonal, 
marginal  eotployment  at  menial  tasks  and  often  is  forced  to  be  a 
migrant  worker  on  farms  across  the  country.  He  may  also  do  other 
seasonal  work  such  as  the  railroad  track  of  highway  construction. 

The  children  in  the  rural  community  put  in  a long  school  day;  often 
two  or  three  hours  on  the  bus  plus  six  hours  of  classes.  They  often 
enroll  late  in  the  Fall  and  leave  early  in  the  Spring,  They  are 
subjected  to  a curriculum  that  is  nothing  more  than  a replica  of 
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that  existing  in  the  uihanized  college  prep  school*  They  are 
isolated  by  distance,  roxigh  terrain,  culture,  tradition  and  ties  to 
the  land*  Inovative  programs  oriented  to  individualized  instruction 
are  urgently  needed  in  the  small  school  setting,  however,  they 
should  be  tested  vheve  they  will  be  uswd. 

The  rural  citizen  is  usually  poor,  but  he  has  pride  and  most 
important  of  all  an  identity;  he  knows  ^o  he  is,  and  this  identity 
is  based  on  a family  name  and  locality  irtiere  he  lives*  Many  of  these 
low  income  iTiral  families  have  children  that  attend  schools  where 
the  academic  achievement  of  the  pupil  tends  to  be  below  the  national 
average*  Within  the  family  itself,  the  father's  roll  is  predominant* 
The  church  is  the  center  of  the  iTiral  community*  However,  when  these 
families  move  into  the  urban  area,  they  usually  end  up  in  the  inner 
city,  becoming  displaced  persons  and  religious  controls  then  begin 
to  break  down*  Lack  of  education  or  skills  often  prevent  them  from 
obtaining  Jobs,  consequently  they  live  in  crowded  conditions  in  sub- 
standard housing*  It  is  difficult  for  these  people  to  adjust  to 
urban  life* 

It  is  hoped  that  the  exemplary  projects  that  will  be  developed 
in  the  problem  areas  identified  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel 
Development  will  help  to  alleviate  the  painful  shortage  of  qualified 
personnel  at  all  levels  in  vocational  education,  and  that  it  will  open 
iqk  opportunities  to  bring  about  a better  integration  of  vocational 
and  academic  education*  This  will  provide  a means  to  bring  about 
certain  needed  changes  in  schoop  programs  to  give  them  relevance*  It 
will  provide  the  means  for  exemplary  projects  that  will  develop  models 
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for  the  small  3Tural  school.  Perhaps  improvements  are  forthcoming  in 
a mobile  classroom  that  will  provide  individualized  instruction  ^ile 
transporting  students  to  and  from  school  as  part  of  the  regular  school 
day. 

It  is  envisioned  that  when  this  seed  has  multiplied,  we  will 
have  area  vocational  education  integrated  with  relevant  college  prep- 
aratory education  at  aXX  levels  throughout  the  country.  This  system 
will  offer  a wide  raxige  of  courses,  supplied  with  up-to-date  equipment, 
staffed  with  competent  teachers  that  will  have  aballable  an  in-service 
program  to  help  them  keep  up  with  current  educational  and  technical 
changes. 

For  over  200  years  we  have  been  preparing  teachers  €uid  writing 
curricula  to  deliberately  eliminate  sub-cultures  cuid  mold  the  members 
into  the  dominant  culture.  The  Indians,  Mexican-ihiierlcans , and  other 
minority  ethnic  grot:q)S  liked  to  br'^ng  their  culture  to  school  with 
them,  but  they  were  not  cOlowed  to  do  so. . They  were  stripped  of 
their  culture  in  the  same  fashion  an  interrogator  in  a prisoner  of 
war  camp  strips  a prisoner  of  his  clothing. 

In  the  last  decade  there  has  appeared  on  the  scene  cmother  school 
of  thought;  And  I am  asking,  could  this  be  the  way?  That  we  do 
everything  possible  to  support  and  nourish  sub-cultures  with  an 
ultimate  objective  that  there  will  eventually  be  a gestalt  pf  cdl  the 
cultures,  €uid  yet  preserve  the  essence  of  each,  sc  that  •:he  members 
of  every  sub-culture  are  developing  their  identity  with  the  dominant 
culture  without  losing  their  own  identity.  In  this  veit..,  we  then  might 

^ F 

say  to  member  s of  minority  ethnic  groups,  ”we  like  your  culture,  we 
like  your  family,  please  feel  free  to  bring  them  to  school  with  you.” 
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EEDA  has  provisions  to  recruit,  train  and  retrain  personnel 
in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  fields*  This  will  certainly 
include  teachers,  counselors  and  administrators  of  all  minority  ethnic 
groups  that  can  possibly  better  relate  to  these  disadvantaged 
individuals*  These  provisions  will  also  help  them  to  become  community 
leaders  instead  of  coinplacent  victims  of  a political  structure. 

Instead  of  teachers  trying  to  resolve  their  problems  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  this  structure  they  will  work  along  legitimate 
channels  to  gradually  change  it  to  better  ends* 
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PREDOMINANTLY  BLACK  SOUTHERN  COLLEGES 

AND  THE 

EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

As  you  will  note  from  the  program,  my  presentation  is  entitled  '^e 
Developing  Southern  Colleges  and  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act*" 
However,  I shall  confine  my  few  remarks  to  the  predominantly  black  southern 
colleges  because  I feel  these  Institutions  make  up  the  largest  group  of 
developing  Institutions  In  this  region,  and  by  far,  they  are  the  ones  In 
the  greatest  need  of  EPDA  assistance. 

The  predominantly  black  Institutions  of  higher  education  In  the  South 
are  the  outgrowth  of  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  churches  of  America, 
land*grant  legislation,  the  normal  school  approach  to  teacher  education,  and 
the  junior  college  movement.  By  and  large,  these  Institutions  have  the 
longest  history  of  admitting  economically,  socially,  educationally  and 
politically  deprived  students,  and  attempting  to  prepare  them,  during  the 
short  span  of  a college  experience,  to  make  laudable  contributions  to  our 
American  culture. 

Although  these  Institutions  are  regional  In  location,  they  are  national 

In  sl^iflcance  as  far  as  higher  education  of  blacks  In  this  country  Is 

concerned.  Today,  approximately  three  out  of  every  five  black  undergraduate 

students  of  this  nation  are  enrolled  In  predominantly  black  Institutions, 

and  perhaps,  four  out  of  every  five  black  adults  ^o  have  received  a college 

education  are  graduates  of  these  schools.  The  majority  of  the  black  teachers 

In  classrooms  all  over  this  nation  pursued  their  teacher  education  programs 

at  these  Institutions,  and  many  of  our  past  and  contemporary  black  notables 

are  products  of  these  academic  conaminltlcs.  In  order  to  fully  assess  the 

national  appeal  and  significance  of  these  Institutions,  one  must  keep  In 

Presented  at  the  American  Vocational  Association  Convention,  Boston,  Mass., 
December  8,  1969  by  Clyde_W.  Hall^  Chairman,  Division  of  Technical  Sciences, 
Savannah  State  College,  Savannah,  Georgia, 
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mind  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  black  population  of  this  nation  does  not 
live  in  the  region  of  these  institutions. 

The  black  colleges  and  universities  conq>rise  approximately  6 per  cent 
of  the  American  institutions  of  higher  education  and  their  enrollments 
approximately  3 per  cent  of  all  college  students,  but  their  expenditures  for 
operational  expenses  and  capital  inq>rovements  are  approximately  2 per  cent 
and  1%  per  cent  of  the  nation’s,  respectively*  Not  only  do  these  institutions 
receive  a disproportionately  small  share  of  funds  available  for  higher 
education,  buy  they  admit  the  largest  percentage  of  high  risk  students  in 
terms  of  academic  preparation  and  economic  stability,  and  their  teachers 
have  the  heaviest  classroom  teaching  loads  and  co*curricular  responsibilities* 
The  dismal  fact  of  the  matter  is,  these  institutions,  in  the  main,  lack  the 
necessary  political  liaison  to  improve  their  status* 

The  question  is,  as  far  as  this  presentation  is  concerned,  '^at  can 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act  do  to  improve  the  quality  of 
personnel  development  in  these  black  institutions?"  1 feel  that  the  answer 
to  this  question  is  very  positive  because  <1)  EPDA  is  designed  to  help  all 
types  of  educational  agencies  develop  more  effective  ways  to  recruit,  train, 
and  utilize  educational  personnel,  and  (2)  E^A  has  as  one  of  its  highest 
general  priorities  the  improvement  of  education  for  the  disadvantaged* 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  black  institutions  provide  fertile  ground  for 
experimental  programs  under  EPDA  designed  to  find  more  effective  ways  of 
training  and  utilizing  educational  personnel  for  the  classrooms  of  the 
disadvantaged*  These  institutions  have  a long  teacher  education  heritage 
in  this  field,  and  they  have  on  campus,  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  students, 
many  of  ^diom  will  become  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged  in  the  future*  It 
also  appears  to  me  that  if  highly  effective  teacher  education  program  can  be 
developed  at  these  institutions  for  the  teaching  of  their  enrollees,  there 
would  be  developed  a cadre  of  persons  idio  would  have  experienced  first  hand 
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what  can  and  needs  to  be  done  to  reach  effectively  the  disadvantaged.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  a teacher  who  has  had  that  type  of  an  experience  will 
be  much  more  effective  than  one  who  does  not  have  a disadvantaged  background, 
and  who  has  been  casually  exposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  disadvantaged  in  a 
summer  workshop  at  an  institution  that  neither  has  a disadvantaged  population, 
nor  has  a genuine  interest  in  disadvantaged  students. 

However,  it  imist  be  recognized  from  the  beginning  that  the  problem  of 
developing  effective  personnel  development  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  at 
black  institutions  deserves  serious  and  sustained  consideration  and  financial 
support.  It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  say  that  the  task  of  preparing 
educational  personnel  effectively  for  this  group  can  be  accon^lished  at  these 
institutions  by  holding  several  $20,000  to  $50,000  summer  institutes.  The 
problems  of  the  black  disadvantaged  of  our  nation  havr  many  facets  and  have 
been  with  us  for  a long  period  of  time;  therefore,  they  will  not  be  eradicated 
quickly  and  easily.  But  I do  believe  that  some  realistic  inroads  can  be  made 
into  tEie  solution  of  these  problems,  if  substantial  attention,  time,  and 
financial  support  are  given  to  black  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
"live"  experimental  programs  with  (1)  fluid  curricular  patterns  of  varying 
lengths  accoD^anled  by  appropriate  cosq>ensatory  experiences,  (2)  individualized 
instructional  techniques  utilizing  programmed  learning  materials  based  on 
individual  student  diagnosis,  (3)  differentiated  staffing  approaches  involving 
part-time  and  full-time  specialists  from  outside  of  these  institutions, 

(4)  dynamic  cooperative  industry-school  training  programs,  and  (5)  personalized 
guidance  services  which  face  up  to  the  real  problems  of  the  disadvantaged. 

In  order  to  develop  and  itt^lement  such  programs  under  EPM  as  I have 
mentioned,  certain  basic  considerations  and  concessions  must  be  made.  To 
name  but  a few,  I should  like  to  suggest  the  following: 
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1*  '*Seed  Honey'*  and/or  on-the-site  assistance  notst  be  provided  blacU 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  writing  acceptable  proposals*  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  institutions  are  basically  undergraduate 
teaching  institutions  and  do  not  have  the  personnel  nor  the  expertise 
for  developing  acceptable  proposals  in  terms  of  their  need  for 
assistance*  Because  of  this  lack  of  "grant sman ship  ability,"  these 
institutions  have  faired  badly  in  obtaining  Federal  assistance  for 
their  programs  in  the  past* 

2,  *^>pen  lines"  of  cononunicatlon  must  be  developed  betxTeen  the  black 
institutions  and  their  State  Departments  of  Education*  These 
institutions  must  be  included  in  the  plans  of  their  states  for  EPDA 
programs,  especially  those  dealing  with  the  disadvantaged*  Currently, 
the  bulk  of  the  funds  available  under  EFDA  Part  F Is  for  programs 
sponsored  by  State  Departments  of  Education;  therefore,  it  is 
imperative  that  black  institutions  be  made  realistic  partners  of  state 
plans* 

3*  Realistic  consortia  should  be  developed  \diich  would  pair  predominantly 
black  Institutions  xflth  predominantly  large  white  institutions*  The 
headquarters  for  these  consortia  should  be  located  at  the  black 
institutions  in  order  to  cause  the  greatest  change  at  the  developing 
institutions,  I believe,  past  experiences  with  the  reverse  order  of 
this  arrangement  have  not  produced  the  desired  results* 

4*  The  selection  of  a black  institution  for  a project  under  EPDA  must 
be  based  on  the  potentialities  of  the  school  in  terms  of  location, 
objectives,  enrollment,  etc*  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  its  present 
staff  capabilities,  I believe,  once  sufficient  funds  are  made  avail* 
able,  most  of  these  institutions  can  employ  the  necessary  manpower 
to  do  the  job. 


I kn<K^  some  may  say  that  I ara  asking  for  preferential  treatment  for 
predominantly  black  institutions,  but  you  must  remember  that  these  Institutions 
have  never  shared  equally  in  the  available  finances  and  have  alxfays  had  the 
most  difficult  tasks  to  accomplish*  To  do  what  1 am  asking,  to  me,  is  one  way 
of  correcting  a long-standing  deficit  in  financing  higher  education  for  black 
youth  and  does  not  appear  to  be  an  unreasonable  request*  i thank*  you  for  your 


attention* 


A MODEL  FOR  CURRICULUM  PLANNING 
<as  related  to  business  education) 

William  B*  Logan 
President,  Webber  College 
Babson  Park,  Florida 

The  ideas  I want  to  share  with  you  today  are  not  bright,  shiny  new  ones 
right  off  the  assembly  line*  But  there  are  times  when  previous  ideas  become 
revitalized,  and  take  on  new  significance*  This  is  one  of  those  times  and 
my  remarks  will  deal  with  just  such  an  idea* 

To  help  set  the  scene  for  the  introduction  of  this  revitalized  idea.  I'd 
like  to  use  that  great  American  household  fixture,  the  TV  set*  More 
particularly,  some  commercials  that  you  have  all  probably  seen  and  heard 
on  the  modern  meditun  ***  the  Plymouth  automobile  commercials.  Their 
campaign  is  based  upon  the  preliminary  theme,  "Plymouth  Makes  It,  " and 
the  advertising  copy  and  visuals  are  concerned  with  identifying  those  things 
that  "make  it*  " For  instance,  marrying  a rich  Greek  "makes  it,  " 
wearing  strikingly  daring  clothes  "makes  it,  " and  according  to  Plymouth, 
driving  one  of  their  models  "makes  it* " 
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Time  will  not  permit  us  to  identify  all  aspects  oi  business  education 
so  we  will  aero  in  on  a most  important  activity  - CURRICULUM  Pl^ANNlNG* 
My  address  this  aiternoon  will  be  directed  toward  telling  you  why  1 believe 
that  using  a behavioral  objective  approach  for  curriculum  planning  "makes 
it!" 

In  many  ways,  I'm  here  to  sell  you  on  an  idea,  and  ideas  are  comprised 
of  several  complex,  interrelated  parts.  Now,  if  1 were  a Plymouth  dealer, 

I wouldn't  ask  you  into  my  showroom  to  see  a great  display  of  various  auto 
parts  strewn  all  over  the  floor  and  walls.  (INDICATE  DIFFERENT  PARTS 
OF  THE  STAGE)  There's  our  new  engine  . . .here's  our  new  square 
steering  wheel. . . there's  the  transmission  over  there.  No,  sir.  I'd  show 
you  a sleek,  highly  polished  ready-for*the*road  automobile.  So  let  me 
begin  by  verbally  "showing"  you  udiat  this  idea  "looks"  like  by  using  a 
mythical  business  education  teacher  as  our  showroom  m^el. 

This  model  teacher  exudes  confidence,  and  has  a business-like 
appearance,  and  manifests  success.  He  knows  he's  won  the  ball  game. 

He  is  a leader  or  director  of  learning  - and  he  knows  it.  He  has  idenUfied 
and  separated  the  basic  processes  for  each  of  his  courses  into  their 
component  parts.  For  each  course  he  has  traced  logically  each  step  for 
learning  these  components*  He  tells  his  students  exactly  what  their  goals 
are;  thus,  he  totally  controls  the  selection  of  materials  and  equipment,  and 
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can  manage  all  of  Ms  resources  efficiently*  He  has  eliminated  unnecessary 
and  time*  was  ting  functions*  He  can  do  this  because  since  the  basic 
process  has  been  separated  into  key  concepts,  the  direct  route  to  the 
terminal  outcome  is  clear*  No  time  or  energy  will  be  wasted  "traipsing 
down  the  primrose  path*  " 

Since  the  students  know  exactly  what  is  expected  of  them,  their 
energies  can  be  totally  directed  toward  the  proper  enabling  objectives 
and  ultimately  toward  the  terminal  outcome  like  a well*organized  football 
team  driving  toward  the  goal  line«  They  know  where  that  goal  line  is, 
and  they  won*t  get  lost  in  the  unde^ned  wilderness  of  uncertainty*  The 
model  teacher-leader  can  select  the  best  materials  and  learning  devices 
since  he  knows  exactly  how  each  device  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
whether  it  will  move  pupils  to  a particular  objective  more  effectively  than 
some  other  device*  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a verbal  picture  of 
the  b^avioral  objective  curriculum  planning  approach  that  "makes  it!" 

This  picture  is,  of  course,  the  in-service  look  at  how  using  a behavioral 
objective  curriculum  planning  approach  is  applied*  An  appropriate  question 
now  would  be,  "What  about  the  students?  " Experience  has  shown  us  that 
people  do  a much  better  job  if  they  know  what  to  do  and  vdiat  is  expected 
of  them*  If  our  mythical  model  teacher  has  established  his  evaluative 
criterion  correctly,  the  students  will  be  able  to  join  Mm  in  evaluating 
individual  and  class  success* 

Our  students  are  the  end  products  of  our  art,  and  educational  insti- 
tutions must  measure  their  end  products  in  much  the  same  way  that 
manufaicturers  measure  their  end  products*  Quality  control  measurements 
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teet  the  products  both  during  and  after  the  manufacturing  process*  You 
and  I are  engaged  in  manufacturing  an  extremely  valuable  product  - 
educated  youth!  We  have  learned,  as  the  manu^cturers  have  learned, 
of  the  perilous  risks  of  placing  inferior  products  in  reputable  markets. 

Our  objectives  must  be  crystal  clear.  Non-productive  or  time -wasting 
elements  must  be  avoided  so  that  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  students 
will  be  as  productive  as  humanly  possible. 

And  our  product,  an  educated  person,  is  a very  expensive  one  that 
is  daily  increasing  in  cost.  As  a practical  man,  1 must  state  that  1 believe 
that  education  nhould  have  utility.  As  in  the  automobile  plant  where  each 
department  and  each  production  element  must  be  productive  in  order  to 
prove  its  worth  to  the  overall  enterprise,  each  educational  department 
and  every  instructional  element  must  prove  useful.  Perched  right  at  the 
top  of  the  priority  list  with  regard  to  curriculum  planning  are  two  words  - 
B£  SPECIFIC*  Let's  take  a quick  look  at  how  a lack  of  speeiticity  applies 
in  the  classroom.  A business  education  teacher  identifies  a terminal 
objective  as  "developing  a proper  business  attitude.  " This  objective  is 
much  too  broad,  and  the  teacher  and  her  pupils  will  find,  to  their  dismay, 
that  the  pathways  leading  to  the  achievement  of  this  objective  are  quite 
numerous  and  are  intertwined  like  a bucket  of  nervous  worms.  Ehcamples 
of  broad  objectives: 

1.  Attitude  toward  accuracy 

2.  Attitude  toward  completing  the  job 


3.  Attitude  toward  office  costs 
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As  educators  in  today's  modern  world,  you  must  be  concerned  with 

developing  peak  efficiency,  and  you  will  have  to  use  those  systems  that 

assure  you  and  your  students  the  maximum  results.  As  an  educator  you 

are  a member  of  the  educational  mai^gement  team*  You  are  called  txpon 

to  be  a systems  analyst,  and  a leading  systems  analyst  at  that.  What 

does  a leading  systems  analyst  do?  He  plans,  programs,  purveys,  and 

probes.  If  that  soimds  like  four  "P's”  you  counted  correctly.  He  PLANS, 

PROGRAMS,  PURVEYS,  and  PROBES.  You  plan  your  instruction;  you 

program  by  determining  methods  and  media;  you  purvey  inform  tion  and 

ideas;  and  you  probe  and  analyze  the  results.  For  example;  in  a 

distributive  education  class,  the  teacher 

1.  Plans  to  have  students  prepare  a newspaper  ad 

2*  He  programs  it  in  December  so  that  it  can  be  on  a Christmas 
theme 

3*  He  gives  instructions  on  the  elements  of  newspaper  ads 
4.  He  analyzes  the  results 

We  are  fortunate,  in  our  branch  of  the  educational  profession,  to 
have  a strong  tradition  to  rely  txpon  for  the  use  of  specific  objectives. 
Vocational  educators  have  an  enviable  record  as  innovative  pioneers  in 
course  development  and  instruction.  A review  of  the  historical  dimensions 
of  education  will  provide  conclusive  stxpport  for  this  statement.  Vocational 
subjects  are  goai>^directed  and  practical.  Their  end  results  are 
measurait^le.  Now,  it  seems,  while  we  are  upgrading  our  approaches  to 
course  development,  members  of  other  branches  of  the  educational 
profession  are  adopting  some  of  our  original  practices  of  earlier  days. 
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Goal  -directed  instruction  came  into  being  in  the  land  grant  colleges 
and  in  the  vocational  programs  in  high  schools  in  the  areas  of  agriculture, 
home  economics,  trade  and  industrial,  and  distributive  education# 

And  u^le  a great  deal  has  already  been  done,  we  all  know  that 
there  is  stiU  a great  deal  of  work  before  us#  Much  more  can  be  done 
and  should  be  done  to  improve  the  results  that  can  be  attained#  In 
this  complex,  highly  sophisticated  society  where  major  changes  seem  to 
be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  new  methods  by  new  industries 
are  introduced  and  industry  and  business  are  more  intricate  and  demanding 
than  ever  before  in  our  history#  We  are  indeed  living  in  an  age  of 
specialists,  and  specialization  has  become  an  everyday  affair# 

Our  cognizance  of  the  ;emerging  needs  of  our  society  must  make 
us  recognize  the  necessity  for  developing  more  systematic  approaches  to 
the  educative  process  in  order  to  adapt  to  our  ever-changing  needs# 

At  Webber  College,  we  are  conducting  a pilot  project  funded  by  the 
National  Panel  of  Consultants  for  Vocational  Education  Personnel 
Development#  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Panel  of  Consultants,  the 
purpose  of  the  Webber  project  is  to  assess  the  outcome  of  introducing  a 
faculty  to  the  concept  of  task  analysis  and  stating  instructional  objectivea 
in  behavioral  terms# 

Consultants  from  Rutgers  University  presented  to  the  Webber  faculty 
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a model  and  began  working  in  email  groups  to  help  them  to  be^  the 
application  of  the  concept  In  units  of  instruction.  The  faculty  members 
agreed  to  work  individually  but  have  met  in  small  groups  each  week  to 
share  frustrations.  A group  leader  was  identified  in  each  group  to  gather 
written  material  generated  by  the  faculty  members  for  transmittal  to  the 
Rutgers  Consultants.  A progress  schedule  was  developed  to  set  dates  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  various  steps  toward  the  application  of  the 
model  in  units  of  instruction,  such  as:  parts  of  speech  in  English; 
business  plant  layout  and  location  in  introduction  to  business;  drafting 
a business  letter  in  typing;  implications  of  the  Greek  drama  in  humanities; 
and,  merchandising  staple  stock  items  in  retail  buying. 

It  is  much  too  early  in  file  Webber  project  to  make  a final  assessment 
even  though  we  have  passed  a student  testing  period*  However,  the  Con- 
sultants and  the  on-site  observers  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  results 
obtained  to  date. 

As  an  introduction  to  a discussion  of  the  job-centered,  systematic 
approach  to  curriculum  planning,  I'd  like  to  call  upon  the  delightful 
humor  of  Robert  F,  Mager.  He  has  written  a poem  that  provides  us 
with  a mnemonics  vehicle  for  remembering  the  three  key  questions  in 
using  file  systematic  approach. 


There  once  wes  ft  te&cber 
Wboae  principal  feature 
Wae  bidden  in  quite  an  odd  way* 

Studenta  by  miUions 
Or*  p.o8sibly*  xilUons 
Surrounded  him  all  of  the  day* 

Wien  finally  seen 

By  his  scholarly  dean 

And  asked  how  he  managed  the  deed* 

He  lifted  three  fingers 
And  said,  "All  you  swingers 
Need  only  to  follow  my  lead* 

To  rise  from  a zero 
To  Big  Campus  Hero 
To  answer  these  questions  you'll  strive* 
Where  am  1 going? 

How  shall  X get  there,  and 
How  will  1 know 
I've  arrived?  " 

Magers  three  questions  are: 

What  am  I to  do? 


How  shall  X do  it? 

How  will  1 know  I've  done  it? 
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Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  poetic  prowese  of  0r.  Mager,  I'd  like  to  offer 
you  « brief  poem  on  tHe  first  teacher  to  use  this  supposedly  modern 
approach: 


There  was  once  a very  wise  Greek 
Who  used  three  words  to  speak. 

All  the  kids  said,  "He's  cool, 
Socrates  is  no  fool.  " 

But,  the  elders  just  called  him  a freak. 

So,  this  wise  ancient  man 
Just  ignored  the  old  ban 
And  questioned  tradittonal  means. 

As  he  trod  through  the  streets 
With  no  shoes  on  his  feet. 

"Is  it  really,  " he  asked,  "as  it  seems?  " 

Then  he  opened  a school 
That  had  one  basic  rule; 

But  the  local  yokels  were  damning. 

Well,  what  do  you  think 
Has  caused  the  big  stink? 

Why  the  scholar's  curriculum  planning! 

He  gave  them  all  the  smarts 
Of  science,  language,  and  arts 
in  simple,  sensible  terms. 

"Get  hep,  get  yen, 

Greek  gentlemen. 

You  must  define  your  terms. 

The  old  scholar  just  smiled 
With  wry  humor,  not  guile. 

He  had  a rare  perspective. 

"Now,  perhaps  1 should  say. 

That  in  Athens  this  day, 

I have  used  a behavioral  objective. " 


So  it  seems  that  we  have  always  had  objectlvee  - good*  poor*  and 
mediocre*  As  teachers  we  list  them  copiously  in  curriculum  guides* 
course  outlines*  papers  to  parents*  and  in  a mountain  of  other  places.  Some 
of  these  objectives  read  like  this: 

1«  To  understand  business  math  * 

2.  To  grasp  the  signi0cance  of  bookkeeping  - 

3.  To  fully  appreciate  the  proper  business  attitude. 

These  are  broad  objectives  that  are  open  to  too  many  interpretations. 
One  great  problem  involved  in  using  such  broad  terms  is*  **How  do  we 
determine  whether  or  not  we  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  objective? 

Using  a behavioral  objective  approach  to  curriculum  planning  offers 
a format  for  stating  goals  in  terms  of  observable  behavior.  Such  objec* 
tives  provide  direction  to  both  the  learning  experience  and  the  appraisal 
of  the  effectiveness  of  a specific  experience  • the  evaluation. 

But  let  us  consider  the  complete  model  that  1 have  designed  that 
portrays  all  of  the  ingredients  necessary  for  successfully  adopHag  the 
behavioral  objective  approach  to  curriculum  planning. 

SYSTEMATIC  APPROACH 

The  systematic  approach  involves  analysis  of  the  job  to  be  done* 
determination  of  desired  results*  selection  of  proper  tools*  use  of  the 
tools  in  teaching*  and  a check  on  results*  Let's  apply  this  to  the  DIAGRAM 
in  your  hands. 

BUSINESS  TASK  BEHAVIORAL  SEQUENCE  INSTR. 

ANAL.  OBJECTIVES  OBJECTIVES  ANAL. 
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(1)  BUSINESS*  The  systematic  approach  to  the  educative  process 
in  business  education  is  to  begin  with  "BUSINESS'*.  Information  about 

the  tasks  to  be  performed  are  found  in  business  establishments.  Business 
can  also  provide  a continuous  updating  of  those  tasks. 

(2)  TASK  ANALYSIS,  Task  analysis  involves  the  listing  of  each  job 
performed  by  each  worker.  Frank  Lanham  at  Wayne  State  University 
has  analyzed  office  tasks  in  determining  performance  goals  for  o0ice 
workers.  The  study  conducted  by  Dr.  l^anham  is  NOBELS  (New  OfBce 
and  Business  Education  Learning  Systems. ) The  tasks  thus  denned 
become  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  behavioral  objectives. 

(3)  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES.  There  are  two  kinds  of  objectives: 
enabling  and  terminal.  The  enabling  objective  leads  to  the  terminal  objec* 
tive.  For  example,  a terminal  objecttve  In  a typing  course  might  be 

30  words  per  minute.  Some  of  the  enabling  objectives  might  be: 

1 • Knowing  the  location  of  the  keys 

2.  Properly^  inserting  paper  in  the  typewriter 

3.  Twenty  words  in  Bve  minutes 

4.  Twenty-Bve  words  in  Bve  minutes 
Educational  objectives  are  statements  of  desired  changes  in  the 

thoughts,  actions,  or  feelings  of  students  that  a particular  course  or 
educational  program  should  bring  about. 

A BROAD  OBJECTIVE  which  has  little  direction  is: 
the  development  of  an  understanding  of  typewriting* 
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A SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVE  IS: 

the  ability  to  type  30  words  per  minute  at  a sustained  speed 
for  :6lve  minutes  making  only  two  errors* 

To  obtain  specific  statements  of  behavioral  objectives  from  lists  of 
taskSy  as  the  teacher -manager,  you  must  answer  three  questions: 

1 . What  student  behavior  will  I accept  as  evidence  of  attainment? 

2.  Under  what  conditions  will  the  student  be  required  to 
demonstrate  this  behavior? 

3.  What  standards  will  I apply? 

We  must  learn  to  be  specific*  As  I told  my  students  at  Ohio  State 


University,  SPECIFICITY  is  needed. 

OBJECTIVES  ARE: 

NOT: 

to  understand 

BUT* 

to  write 

NOT: 

to  really  understand 

BUT; 

to  recite 

NOT; 

to  appreciate 

BUT; 

to  identify 

NOT: 

to  fully  appreciate 

BUT: 

to  differentiate 

NOT: 

to  grasp  the 
significance  of 

BUT: 

to  solve  or  to  construct 

NOT: 

to  enjoy  or  to  believe 

BUT* 

to  list  or  to  compare 

SPECIFICITY  IN  STATING  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES 
Behavioral  objectives  are  keys  to  planning*  They  set  the  tenor 
of  the  course,  they  are  referred  to  at  each  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  course*  Also,  and  most  important,  behavioral  objectives  are  keys 
to  testing*  The  test  should  be  apparent  when  the  behavioral  objective 
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is  stated:  tliirty -words  per  mimtte  itt  five  minutes  with  only  two  errors. 


SEQUENCE 

Sequence  refers  to  the  proper  alignment  of  the  behavioral  objectives, 
moving  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

1.  What  does  the  student  have  to  know  before  performing 
the  next  step? 

2.  What  follows  that  step?  (Keys  — Touch) 

3.  What  activities  can  be  learned  concomitantly? 

(Sitting  position  and  location  of  keys) 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

The  teacher-leader  now  performs  ano&er  management  function.  He 
must  determine  -- 

(1)  What  acHvities  will  provide  the  most  effective 
learning  experiences  for  objectlveB 

(2 ) What  technology  can  be  applied?  When  ? How  applied? 

’ I 

Simulation  games  are  a real  mod. 


EVALUATION; 

Evaluation  should  be  planned  at  the  time  the  behavioral  objectives 
are  written.  The  criteria  for  evaluation  is  based  on  the  behavioral 
objectives.  If  a student  was  "to  solve:  he  must  solve.  If  he  was  to 
compare,  he  must  compareJ'An  evaluation  includes  a report  of  (1)  the 
work  performed  by  every  student  and  at  what  level  of  performance  and 
under  what  conditions  as  well  as  (2)  &e  attitudes  of  the  student  after  he 
has  performed  satisfactorily. 


ANALYSIS: 


Analysis  is  feedback. 

1 . What  was  right  and  what  was  wrong? 

2.  What  questions  had  a high  incidence  of  being  wrong?  Eight? 
Does  the  data  indicate  causes? 

3.  What  tasks  were  done  least  well?  Medium  well?  Exceptionally 
well? 

What  tasks  should  be  added? 

4.  Do  any  objectives  need  modification  or  revision? 

5.  Are  the  objectives  in  proper  sequence? 

6.  Could  the  activities  be  strengthened  for  improvement  of  results? 
What  changes  in  media  are  indicated? 

7.  What  parts  of  the  course  were  most  effective?  Least  effective? 

8.  Do  the  students  have  a good  attitude  toward  the  subject  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  course? 
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DEVELOPMEl'IT  OF  CUEBICULM  M/VTERmS 
FITTBIG  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES^ 


Edward  J.  Morrison 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Research  Coordinator 
Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 

I count  it  a special  opportunity  and  pleasure  to  talk  with  you  today.  For 
one  thing j like  everyone  else,  I like  to  talk  about  subjects  I consider  important 
especially  those  with  which  I have  worked.  However,  there  is  a more  Important 
reason  to  value  this  opportimity;  it  is  that  this  meeting  provides  a hearing  by 
I>eople  who  are  in  an  unusually  strategic  position  for  affecting  education 
significantly.  This  is  not  mere  flattery.  Some  of  you  have  heard  me  remark  on 
other  occasions  that  those  who  develop  instructional  materials  play  a crucially 
important  role  in  education,  and  I want  to  make  that  point  again  now,  Notice, 
please,  that  education,  insofar  as  the  schools  provide  it,  is  whatever  actually 

t 

goes  on  in  the  classroom.  The  education  of  Johnny  Jones  is  what  actually  happens 
to  him  during  the  approximately  U,CXX)  hours  he  spends  in  school  classrooms; 

Now,  it  is  apparent  that  what  happens  to  Johnny  is  affected  very  Importantly 
by  the  activities  in  which  he  engages,  by  the  materials  with  which  he  works, 
and  by  the  guidance  provided  teachers  for  the  conduct  of  activities  and  the  use 
of  materials.  Inslnructioiml  materials  and  guides  are  a primary  means  for 
establishing  both  the  objectives  and  the  conditions  for  learning.  Change  the 
materials  with  which  the  student  actually  works  or  the  way  in  which  materials 
are  used  and  you  have  changed  education.  So,  you  who  devise  curriculum  and 
instructional  materials  are,  in  a very  real  sense,  dealing  directly  with  the 
education  of  thousands  of  children,  even  though  you  may  never  enter  a classroom. 
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Presented  to  the  Vocational  Instructional  Ifeterials  Section,  New  and  Related 
Services  Division,  during  the  meeting  of  the  American  Vocational  Association, 
Boston,  5 December  1969. 


The  way  you  do  your  the  methods  and  techniques  you  use,  are 
not  matters  of  indifference.  On  the  contrary,  your  methods  for  developing 
curricula  and  instructional  materials  will  determine,  in  large  part,  whether 
your  effect  on  education  is  constructive,  or,  at  test,  nil.  So,  today,  I 
would  like  to  spend  some  time  discussing  matters  of  central  methodological 
significance . 

It  has  heen  necessary  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  discussion  drastically 
to  only  a part  of  the  announced  topic  which  could  he  construed  to  cover  all 
of  educational  or  instructional  technology.  But,  we  can  examine  briefly  the 
notion  of  an  instructional  system  and  the  characteristics  of  behavioral 
objectives  to  establish  some  concepts  and  principles,  and  go  on  to  consider 
some  aspects  of  methods  for  the  analysis  of  objectives  and  the  design  of 
materials . 

Instructional  system 

One  matter  on  which  widespread  agreement  seems  easily  reached  is  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  curricula  and  instruction.  Virtually  i/eryone  v'll 
agree  that  the  pu3:pose  of  instruction,  even  of  education,  is  learning. 

Yet,  though  most  people  accept  this  statement  easily,  they  often  reject  its 
Implications  which,  apparently,  are  not  so  well  known.  Perhaps,  then,  we 
should  examine  the  definition  of  learning  more  closely. 

Learning  is  a change  in  an  individual's  capabilities  which  is  inferred 

from  differences  in  his  performance  from  time  to  time.  If  he  can  perform 

some  task  today  which  he  could  not  perform  yesterday,  we  say  he  has  learned. 

* 

If  we  do  not  observe  such  a Change  in  performance,  we  have  no  evidence  that 
anything  has  been  learned.  This  is  true  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the 
learning  may  be.  The  learning  of  facts,  concepts,  principles,  attitudes, 
values,  beliefs,  manual  skills,  even  conditioned  responses,  all  are  inferred 
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frcm  same  demonstration  “by  the  learner  that  he  has  hecome  capable  of  a 

performance  he  previously  could  not  do. 

KLease  notice  that  this  definition  of  learning  does  not  depreciate  the 

importance  of  understanding,  values,  attitudes,  appreciations  or  any  other 

concept.  What  it  does  do  is  recognize  the  fact  that  all  we  can  observe  is 

the  learner  and  his  activity  in  a given  situation,  and  that  we  must  make 

inferences  from  those  observations  if  we  would  conclude  that  he  has  learned 

or  understands  or  holds  certain  values,  beliefs  or  appreciations.  Stated 

in  another  way,  learning,  understanding,  values,  attitudes  and  the  like  are 

* 

labels  we  use  to  summarize  our  observations.  If  we  obse3nre  that  a person 

can  do  A,  B,  and  C,  for  example,  we  may  summarize  by  saying  he  understands 

something.  We  may  also  expect,  based  on  this  observation,  that  he  could  do 

E,  F,  and  6.  Without  reference  to  obseivable  events,  however,  "understanding" 

has  no  meaning.  Similarly,  if  we  obse3nre  changes  in  a student's  performance 

from  time  to  time,  we  summarize  those  obse3nrations  by  saying  he  has  learned. 

* 

Thus,  if  we  believe  the  purpose  of  curricula  and  instsruction  is  learning, 
then  we  must  hold  that  their  purpose  is  to  produce  changes  in  the  capabilities 
of  students  to  demonstrate  new  or  improved  performances. 

Viewed  in  this  way,  learning  is  a very  usefhl  purpose  of  instsruction. 

As  soon  as  the  capabilities  to  be  acquired  by  students  are  specified,  we 
have,  an  unambiguous  target  toward  which  to  work  and  a means  for  assessing 
the  success  of  our  efforts.  If,  in  addition,  we  can  describe  similarly  the 
capabilities  of  entering  students,  we  have  an  admirab3e  specification  of 
the  instsructional  task:  to  transform  students  (with  respect  to  what  they  can 

do)  to  the  desired  condition  of  graduates.  The  arrangements  required  to  bring 
about  these  changes  in  the  performance  capabilities  of  students  constitute 
the  instructional  system.  These  arrangements  often  are  numerous,  complex. 
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and  detailed,  tut  always  they  are  organized  to  establish  the  conditions 
required  for  the  student  to  learn  efficiently.  It  is  to  the  identification 
and  establishment  of  these  conditions  that  the  development  of  curriculum 
materials  properly  is  directed. 

Characteristics  of  behavioral  ob.lectives 

If  the  purpose  of  instruction  is  to  be  "learning,"  and  by  "learning" 
we  mean  the  acquisition  of  capabilities  for  performance,  then  the  objectives 
of  instruction  must  be  statements  about  the  kinds  of  behavior  we  hope  to 
facilitate.  Such  statements  have  several  characteristics  of  considerable 
importance  for  those  who  would  devise  instiuctional  programs. 

Statement  about  students.  Since  learning  is  a change  in  the  capabilities 
of  students,  objectives  must  be  statements  about  students.  Typically,  the 
objective  includes  or  implies  a phrase  like,  "The  learner  can  - - it  does 

not  make  statements  like,  "To  present ,"  or,  "To  review  - - -,"  or, 

"To  provide  the  student  with  - - -,"  Many  teacher  activities,  teaching 
methods,materials,  equipment,  aids  or  class  arrangements  might  be  used  in 
support  of  the  student's  learning  and  they  help  in  describing  the  learner’s 
activity,  but  none  is  a proper  objective  of  learning  because  they  do  not 
define  the  outcome  desired. 

Statement  about  perfomance.  Objectives  must  be  statements  about 
observable  performance  of  students.  Thus,  objectives  always  include  a verb 
denoting  observable  action.  Statements  like,  "The  learner  identifies  - - - 
(or  describes  or  operates  or  lists)"  are  used  for  this  purpose.  Statements 
like,  "The  learner  understands  - - - (or  knows  or  appreciates),"  are  not 
used  because  they  do  not  denote  directly  observable  actions. 

Statement  of  conditions  and  criteria.  So  far,  we  have  spoken  of 
performance  rather  grossly,  but  it  is  apparent  that  an  objective  must  define 
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the  desired  performance  with  some  precision.  In  particular,  it  is  important 
that  the  objective  identify  the  significant  conditions  tinder  which  the 
student  will  be  expected  to  perform  and  give  the  criteria  by  which  success 
will  be  Judged.  If  this  is  not  done,  then  variations  among  interpreters 
of  the  objective  could  lead  to  the  learning  of  different  capabilities. 

The  statement  of  an  objective  noimally  includes  a description  of  the 
c3Lass  of  stimuli  to  which  the  student  must  respond,  a word  or  phrase 
denoting  the  objects  used  in  responding,  and  a description  of  the  class  of 
correct  responses.  For  example,  "Given  at  least  2,000  IBM  cards  with 
alphasiumeric  data  punched  in  all  80  columns,  the  student  sorts  the  entire 
set,  using  the  Xyz  machine,  into  any  order  specified  on  10  columns  without 
procedural  error."  A simpler  example  might  be,  "Given  a printed  statement 
of  the  form  ab  + ac  = a (b+c),  containing  numerals,  the  student  states  the 
name  of  the  principle  involved." 

, Perhaps,  the  most  incisive  requirement  is  that  there  should  be  agreement 
among  all  as  to  the  proper  test  for  demonstration  of  achievement  by  the 
student.  If  you  should  find  yourself  in  the  position  of  trying  to  devise 
-curriculum  materieils  and  instructional  programs  to  accomplish  objectives 
written  by  someone  else,  you  may  find,  as  I have,  that  the  best  procedure 
is  first  to  devise  a test  for  demonstration  of  achievement  of  the  objective. 
Then,  have  the  objective  writer  check  your  test  and  together  make  any 
necessary  revision  of  the  test  or  the  objective  until  you  agree  that  both 
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fairly  describe  the  performance  the  writer  intended.  You  may  then  go  on 
with  confidence  to  develop  the  learning  program  and  materials  to  support  the 
objective.  This  procedure  is  especially  effective  if  objectives  arrive  in 
non-behavioral  terms.  In  such  a case,  €igreement  on  an  achievement  test 
will  greatly  clarify  the  previously  ambiguous  objective. 
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These  three  are  the  characteristics  of  behavioral  objectives  which  are 
most  often  important  for  those  who  must  use  them  to  develop  curriculum 
materials.  That  is,  they  are  statements  of  successful  student  performance 
and  specify  both  the  conditions  of  perfomnance  and  the  criteria  of  success. 
Just  in  case  you  also  are  confronted  with  the  task  of  preparing  such 
objectives,  you  should  know  about  two  other  characteristics. 

Statement  about  ”end-of -course”  performance.  Objectives  of  the  type 
being  described  are  statements  about  what  the  successful  student  can  do 
at  the  conclusion  of  a particular  learning  regimen:  a unit  of  study,  a 
course,  a practice  session,  or  wn«,oever.  It  is  impc^^tant  to  distinguish 
this  performance  ffom  what  the  student  might  do  while  learning  or  what  he 
might  do  some  time  after  he  has  completed  the  "course."  The  objective 
describes  the  desired  product  of  an  educational  effort.  It  does  not  describe 
how  the  student  came  to  be  that  product,  nor  does  it  describe  what  you  hope 
he  will  become  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

I 

Appropriate  specificity.  One  problem  which  has  plagued  many  who  try 
to  prepare  behavioral  objectives  such  as  we  have  been  discussing  is  how 
small  or  how  large  a chunk  of  behavior  to  include  in  an  objective.  Actually, 
the  objective  of  an  instructional  effort  can  be  any  performance  at  all.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  definition  of  learning  or  in  the  criteria  we  have  discussed 
to  limit  the  "size"  of  the  objective  on  either  end  of  the  scale.  On  the  s 
"large"  end  we  are  constrained  only  by  human  capability  and  on  the  "small" 
end  only  by  what  is  useful.  However,  as  practical  3public  educators  who  are 
concerned  about  the  relevance  of  school  learning  for  life  and  about  the 
motivation  of  students,  I suspect  we  should  write  most  of  our  objectives 
near  the  level  suggested  by  the  notion  of  a task,  that  is,  an  accomplishment 
of  intrinsic  value,  an  outcome  of  behavior  (Gagn/,  19^5;  Smith,  1961|-; 

Oyier,  19611^). 
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C?urricultmi  development;  overviev 


Our  discussion  so  fsar  has  dwelt  on  the  need  for  and  characteristics 
of  behavioral  objectives,  hut  has  totally  ignored  several  very  important 
and  difficult  problems  expecially  about  how  to  develop  and  select  objectives. 
These  problems  are  inqportant  for,  as  we  all  know,  curriculum  and  materials 
needs  seldom  arrive  stated  as  specific  performance  objectives.  They  are 
much  more  likely  to  arrive  as  requests  for  development  of  a course  in 
subject  X,  or  a unit  on  tcpic  Y,  or  for  revision  of  something.  Nonetheless, 
our  discussion  from  here  on  will  assume  that  by  some  wave  of  a magic  wand, 
or  by  some  less  dramatic  but  more  painful  means,  we  have  in  hand  a set  of 
well-fo3nned  objectives.  Our  problem  now  is  to  produce  currictsium  materials 
by  use  of  which  students  will  achieve  the  objectives  efficiently. 

It  is  only  fair  to  admit  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no  procedure 

now  available  whereby  one  is  led  step-by-simple-step  to  the  optimum 

curriculum  package  for  an  objective,  but  there  are  some  working  procedures 

* 

and  rules  which  are  well  worth  your  consideration  and  trial.  It  is  with 
these  working  methods  that  we  will  be  dealing  henceforth. 

The  discussion  which  follows  owes  a substantial  debt  to  three  sources 
with  which  I hope  you  will  become  familiar.  The  first  is  Gagn^*  s (1965 ) 
book.  The  conditions  of  learning , which  presents  an  account  of  human  learning, 
especially  in  school,  and  the  conditions  under  which  its  several  varieties 
occur,  and  does  so  in  clear  language  based  on  the  most  excellent  scholarship. 
The  second  is  the  book.  Instructional  media,  by  Briggs,  Campeau,  Gagne,  and 
J&y  (1567)  which  describes  a procedure  for  the  design  of  multi -media 
instruction  and  is  rich  in  illustrative  material.  The  third  source  is  the 
series  of  reports  frm  Project  AEEiE  (Morrison,  1965?  Morrison  & Leeznar, 

1966  (a),  1966  (b))in  which  the  Quincy  Public  Schools  and  the  American 
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Institutes  for  Research  are  developing  a full  curriculum  for  a new 
vocational -technical  school  using  many  of  the  principles,  concepts  and 
procedures  discussed  today. 

We  will  divide  the  discussion  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  will  be 
concerned  with  the  analysis  of  objectives  for  information  essential  to 
curriculum  design  and  the  second  part  will  treat  the  problem  of  using  that 
information  to  design  curriculum  packages. 

Analysis  of  objectives 

In  order  to  design  tin  effective  package  of  curriculvim  materials,  one 
which  will  maximize  the  probability  that  students  will  achieve  the  objective, 
we  must  develop  two  kinds  of  information  by  analyzing  the  objective.  First, 
we  must  identify  the  capabilities  which  the  student  must  bring  to  the  task 
of  learning  the  objective  and  as^y  order  or  sequence  in  which  these 
prerequisite  capabi3.icies  must  be  learned.  Thus,  if  it  is  necessary  for 
the  student  to  learn  B,  C,  and  D before  it  is  possible  for  him  to  learn  the 
objective  A,  we  must  identify  this  sequence  requirement  and  identify  B,  C, 
and  D*  Second,  for  each  thing  to  be  learned  with  our  curriculum  materials, 
we  must  identify  the  essential  conditions  for  its  learning*  These  conditions 
vary,  depending  upon  what  kind  of  capability  is  to  be  learned  and  upon  the 
conditions  of  performance,  so  we  need  first  to  identify  these  characteristics 
in  order  to  specify  the  learning  conditions  to  be  established  by  our  curriculum. 

Iiet*s  examine  each  of  these  analytic  tasks  in  some  more  detail. 

Defining  the  learning  st3nicture^  The  objectives  stated  for  a course, 
cr  for  a sizeable  learning  unit,  especially  in  vocational  education,  often 
are  tmiplex  in  the  sense  that  they  require  the  integration  of  several  component 
capabilities*  Thus,  several  previously  learned  capabilities  are  orgtinized 
and  applied  in  concert  to  accomplish  a new  kind  of  performance*  ~ . 
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In  Boiiie  cases,  the  objective  performance  demonstrates  the  major 
component  capabilities  as  observable  steps  or  parts  of  the  performance. 

For  exangple,  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  when  properly  specified  conditions  and 
criteria  are  added,  an  objective  in  a course  for  electronics  technicians 
might  be,  "Restores  malfunctioning  television  sets  to  proper  operation." 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  objective,  the  student  must  do  several  things, 
including  test  the  set's  operation,  perform  a setpience  of  diagnostic  tests, 
remove  a part,  install  a new  part,  etc.  Each  of  these  is  something  of 
which  the  student  must  be  capable  before' he  can  learn  the  objective  which 
requires  that  he  apply  these  capabilities  in  accordance  with  effective 
problem  solving  procedures  and  principles. 

Some  objectives,  especially  those  in  the  cognitive  domain,  are  not  so 
easily  analyzed  into  observable  parts,  but  do,  nonetheless,  require 
Integration  of  previously  acquired  capabilities.  Computation  and  communication 
objectives  are  examples.  Skilled  performance  often  is  not  step-by-step,  yet 

f 

each  demands  prior  learning  and  integration  of  concepts,  principles,  even 
response  chains. 

Regardless  of  the  objective,  the  subordinate,  prerequisite  capabilities 
can  be  identified  by  the  question,  "What  previously  learned  capabilities 
must  be  assumed  if  the  student  Is  to  learn  this  (teiminal)  capability  under 
a single  set  of  learning  conditions?"  The  answer  to  this  question  is  a set 
of  capabilities  prerequisite  to  achievement  of  the  terminal  objective. 

Students  must  learn  these  things  before  they  can  learn  the  teiminal  performance. 
The  terminal  objective  and  its  prerequisites  provide  the  beginning  of  a 
learning  structure.  The  same  analytic  procedui^  applied  to  the  newly-defined 
objectives  will  yield  another  set  of  prerequisite  capabilities  and  another 
level  in  the  stiucture.  The  procedure  can  be  repeated  as  each  new  set  of 
prerequisites  is  identified  until  a level  is  reached  at  which  all  of  the 
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capabilities  are  within  the  repertoires  of  beginning  students.  At  this 

point,  a structure  has  been  defined  in  which  the  sequential  relations 

necessary  for  learning  the  terminal  objective  have  been  identified  and 

this  is  the  result  we  need.  The  basic  requirement  for  an  effective 

instructional  sequence  is  that  it  preserve  the  order  of  learning  tasks 

‘ implied  by  this  structure.  Please  note,  however,  that  such  structures 

specify  only  the  sequential  relations  which  must  be  maintained.  They  do 

not  specify  all  sequences,  so  the  curriculum  developer  and  the  teacher 

still  have  maqy  options  so  long  as  they  do  not  violate  the  essential 

* 

sequences  defined  by  the  structure. 

Identifying  the  learning  conditions.  Having  identified  all  of  the 
things  which  the  student  must  learn  (or  have  already  in  his  repertoire) 
in  order  to  learn  the  objective,  our  next  step  is  to  identify  the 
conditions  which  must  be  established  for  efficient  learning  of  each  of 
the  things  in  the  structure.  To  do  this,  we  first  must  identify  the  type 

* t 

of  learning  required  in  each  instance  since  each  type  of  learning  requires 
its  own  set  of  conditions.  Gagne  (I965)  identifies  the  following  eight 
types. 

Signal  learning  is  learning  to  give  an  existing  response,  usually 
reflexive,  to  a stimulus  which  is  not  the  natural  or  unconditioned 
stimulus.  An  example  is  blinking  an  eye  when  a buzzer  sounds  rather  than 
when  the  eye  is  hit  by  a puff  of  air.  Essential  conditions  for  lesirning 
are  the  existence  of  a natural  reflex,  an  adequate  stimulus,  and  repeated, 
contiguous  presentation  of  the  new  and  unconditioned  stimulus. 

Stimulus -He  sponse  learning  is  learning  to  give  a relatively  precise, 
skilled  response  to  a stimulus  thus  forming  an  integral  connection  which 
is  instrumental  in  satisfying  some  motive.  An  example  is  learning  to 
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pronounce  an  unfamiliar  foreign  word.  Pure  examples  of  learning  a single 
stimulus -response  connection  are  rare  in  adults.  The  essential  learning 
conditions  are  that  the  terminating  act  or  response  is  promptly  reinforced, 
and  that  the  stimulus  situation  is  presented  repeatedly  to  facilitate 
stimulus  selection  and  response  shaping. 

Chaining  is  connecting  s set  of  individual,  motor,  stimulus-response 
connections  in  a sequence.  An  example  is  unlocking  a door  with  a key  or 
fitting  a bit  into  a chuck.  The  essential  learning  conditions  are  that  the 
learner  perform  previously  learned  links  in  the  proper  order  (progressive 
parts  and  prompting  procedures  used  to  assist  learning),  that  responses  are 
contiguous,  that  repetition  (practice)  is  provided  to  get  smoothing  of 
performance,  and  that  prompt  reinforcement  is  given. 

Verbal  association  is  chaining  of  verbal  connections.  Examples  are 
naming  objects  and  memorizing  a poem  or  a shop  procedure.  The  essential 
learning  conditions  are  that  the  connections  to  be  chained,  and  the  connections 
mediating  between  each  verbal  unit  and  the  next,  have  been  learned,  that  the 
verbal  units  are  presented  in  proper  sequence,  that  the  learner  actively  makes 
the  responses  in  sequence,  that  cues  or  prompts  are  given  to  guide  the 
sequence  of  responses,  and  that  correct  performance  is  confirmed. 

Kultiple  discrimination  is  making  different  responses  to  different 
members  of  a collection  presented  together.  Examples  are  using  one  key  from 
a set  to  open  the  garage  door,  using  a second  key  to  open  the  front,  etc., 
or  selecting  proper  bits  f3x>m  a set  for  several  cutting  Jobs.  The  essential 
learning  conditions  are  that  all  chains  for  members  of  the  collection  have 
been  learned  previously,  that  all  stimuli  of  the  collection  first  are 
presented  one-by-one  with  prompting  to  reinstate  the  chain  for  each,  that 
the  procedure  is  repeated  with  presentation  of  two  or  more  (and  finally  all) 
of  the  stimuli  present  to  provide  contrast  practice,  and  that  correct 
responses  be  confirmed. 
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Concept  learning  is  learning  to  make  a single  response  to  a collection 
as  a class  vhich  then  extends  beyond  the  particular  members  of  the  class 
originally  present.  An  example  is  to  respond  to  a set  of  keys  as  "lock 
openers,"  or  to  a set  of  bits  as  "borers,"  and  to  identify  this  function 
for  unfamiliar  objects  when  told  they  are  keys  or  bits.  The  essential 
learning  conditions  are  that  the  chains  to  stimuli  representative  of  the 
class  already  have  been  learned,  that  specific  stimulus  objects  are 
presented  simultaneously,  that  instructions  are  used  to  reinstate  all 
chains,  that  the  learner  identifies  additional  instances  of  the  class 
using  stimuli  to  Which  specific  verbal  chains  have  not  been  learned 
previously,  and  that  correct  responses  are  promptly  reinforced. 

Principles  are  chains  of  concepts  or  relations  betvieen  concepts. 

Examples  are  such  niles  as  F - ma,  "the  speed  of  boring  depends  on  the 
pressure  applied,"  and  "birds  fly  south  in  the  winter."  Their  learning 
requires  that  the  concepts  iin/olved  have  been  learned  already,  that  the 

* t 

learner  be  infoxmed  what  perfonnance  Will  be  expected  when  learning  is 
complete,  that  recall  of  the  componenji  concepts  is  evoked,  that  cues  or 
prompts  are  provided  for  the  principl^  as  a whole,  and  that  the>  student 

' i, 

is  asked  to  demonstrate  a concrete  example  of  the  principle  and  to  make  a 
verbal  statement  of  it.  It  also  is  important  that  recall  of  component 
concepts  occur  close  in  time  to  the  cues  and  prompts  and  that  demonstration 
of  the  principle  be  reinforced. 

Problem  solving  is  done  by  using  previously  learned  principles,  but. 
also  is  learning  of  a higher-order  principle.  An  example  of  problon 
solving  is  any  troubleshooting  task.  The  essential  conditions  for  learning 
a higher-order  principle  are  that  the  relevant,  component  principles  already 
have  been  learned,  that  these  principles  are  recalled  at  about  the  same  time. 
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vith  prompting  if  necessary,  and  that  instructions  or  other  prompts  are 
used  to  guide  the  learner's  thinking. 

You  should  notice  several  things  about  these  eight  types  of  learning. 
The  most  important  thing  to  notice  is  that  they  form  a learning  sequence. 
That  is,  learning  a; 

1.  higher-order  principle  requires  learning  conditions  for  a 
principle  plus  prerequisite  learning  of  principles  or  concepts; 

2.  principle  requires  learning  conditions  for  a principle  plus 
prerequisite  learning  of  concepts; 

3.  concept  requires  learning  conditions  for  a concept  plus 
prerequisite  learning  of  multiple  discriminations; 

it.  multiple  discrimination  requires  learning  conditions  for 
multiple  discrimination  plus  prerequisite  learning  of 
verbal  or  motor  chains;  and 

5.  chain  requires  learning  conditions  for  a chain  plus 

t 

prerequisite  learning  of  Ss — connections. 

Thus,  as  you  identify  the  type  of  learning  reqvdred  for  each  item  in 
your  learning  structure,  you  can  check  the  sequences  shown  in  the  structure 
for  errors.  Also,  you  may  ask  of  each  item  whether  you  have  included  the 
necessary  kinds  of  prerequisite  learning. 

A second  thing  to  notice  is  that  each  type,  as  required  by  the 
definition  of  learning,  is  inferred  fSrom  seme  kind  of  observable  behavior 
and  that  each  requires  the  learner  to  do  something  observable  in  the 
process  of  learning. 

Thirdly,  you  should  notice  that  while  signal  and  stimulus -response 
types  of  learning  rarely  occur  in  school  instruction,  all  of  the  others 
are  very  common.  Chaining  is  particularly  important  in  those  parts  of 
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vocational  education  which  involve  substantial  manipulation  of  ohjectsj  for 
example,  machine  operation,  use  of  test  equipment,  vehicle  operation. 

Finally,  you  may  have  noticed  that  the  eight  types  of  learning  can 
he  grouped  into  four  pairs.  Thus,  signal  and  S - K learning  require 
learning  one  response  to  one  stimulus.  Chaining  and  verbal  association 
require  learning  sequences  of  S - R connections.  Multiple  discrimination 
and  concept  learning  require  learning  to  respond  to  many  stimuli.  Principle 
learning  and  problem  solving  require  learning  of  rules  relating  concepts  and 
principles . 

* 

The  analysis  of  objectives  is  a demanding,  but  extremely  important, 
part  of  curriculum  development.  As  you  can  see  from  this  brief  discussion, 
it  requires  more  than  casual  examination  of  the  learner*  s task  and  more 
than  cursory  knowledge  about  the  psychology  of  learning.  Some  people  have 
found  it  very  useful  to  have  a psychologist  assist  in  this  task,  working 
with  a subject-matter  specialist. 

I 

Resigning  the  learning  program 

Having  identified  what  must  be  learned  (objective  and  its  prerequisites), 
the  order  in  which  learning  must  proceed  (learning  structure),  and  the 
conditions  which  must  be  established  for  learning  each  item  in  the  structure, 
there  remains  the  task  of  inventing  a ]c>articular  instructional  package  for 
the  objective.  This  package  is  devised  in  accordance  with  an  instructional 
strategy  to  produce  a sequence  of  instructional  events  through  appropriate 
media . 

Instructional  strategy.  There  are  a variety  of  decisions  to  be  made 
before  specifying  a particular  instructional  package.  Starting  with  an 
objective  and  its  supporting  learning  structure,  a decision  is  needed 
concerning  the  need  for  instruction  on  each  item  in  the  structure.  When 
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a structure  is  well-developed,  it  often  is  the  case  that  most  students  can 
he  expected  to  have  some  of  the  capabilities  already  learned,  especially 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  structure  where  the  siiigpler  and  more  general 
capabilities  are  located*  Although  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  process, 
some  items  may  be  excluded  from  curriculum  development.  Note,  however,  that 
such  exclusions  also  require  a decision  about  the  kinds  of  students  for 
which  the  curriculum  will  be  designed.  A statement  of  the  capabilities 
assumed  by  the  curriculum  is  an  important  piece  of  information  for  those 
who  use  it  as  well  as  for  those  who  develop  it. 

A second  choice  to  be  made  is  the  sequence  for  learning  the  items  in 
the  structure.  Partly,  this  is  determined  by  the  sequence  relations  in  the 
structure,  but  you  will  remember  that  only  the  essential  sequences  are 
defined.  A statement  defining  the  essential  sequences,  the  sequence  options, 
and  any  desirable  sequences  other  than  those  which  are  essential  should  be 
prepared.  Thus,  without  viola ti3:ig  the  requirements  of  the  structure,  an 

I 

instructional  sequence  can  sometimes  group  tmits  requiring  the  same  type 
of  learning,  add  units  or  repeat  them  to  permit  accommodation  of  individual 
students’  needs  or  interests,  to  provide  periodic  practice  or  reinstatement 
of  things  previously  learned,  or  to  enhance  generalization  and  transfer. 

The  person  who  uses  the  curriculum  should  know  what  sequence  options  are 
available.  The  curriculum  developer  also  needs  to  know  what  optional 
packages  to  prepare. 

Iiast  among  these  decisions  affecting  the  entire  learning  structure  for 
a maj’or  objective  is  the  identification  of  any  real  limitations  on  media 
choices  and  activities.  If  there  really  is  an  Important  limit  on  the  cost 
of  a package,  to  the  availability  of  certain  kinds  of  media  (say  video  or 
Shop  equipment),  to  the  kinds  of  activities  which  are  possible  in  the  schools 
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vhich  the  curriculum  is  intended,  these  should  he  identified  and  taken  into 
account  in  development. 

With  respect  to  each  unit  in  the  structure,  a preliminary  decision  is 
needed  as  to  the  mode  of  instsruction  for  vhich  the  package  is  to  he  designed. 

Is  it  to  he  for  self-instruction  (individual  study)  or  for  group  instsruction, 
recitation  class,  lecture,  homevork?  This  decision  may  he  altered  later,  hut 
it  is  very  important  for  decisions  concerning  media,  especially.  Finally, 
methods  decisions  are  needed  for  some  types  of  learning*  Thus,  for  chaining, 

either  the  progressive  parts  or  the  prompting  method  is  acceptable,  hut  one 

* ^ 

must  he  selected. 

Instructional  events.  With  general  strategy  decisions  made,  detailed 
design  of  the  instructional  situation  for  each  unit  in  the  learning  stzucture 
can  begin.  This  should  result  in  a list  of  the  instzuctioml  events  in 
sequence  together  vith  the  media  options  for  each.  By  "instzuctional  event'* 

“we  mean  an  environmental  event  performing  a function  necessary  for  learning. 

* I 

Thus,  "inform  learner  ahrat  performance  required,”  "stimulate  recall,"  "confirm 
correct  response,"  "present  collection  of  items  respresentative  of  class," 
are  examples  of  instructional  events.  For  each  such  event,  the  media  entries 
specify  the  physical  means  for  the  event.  Thus,  "Teacher  says  . . .," 

"Teacher  asks  children  to  hold  two  dowels  of  different  length  side  by  side 
and  say  which  is  smaller,”  "Movie  of  several  presses  is  shown,"  are  examples 
of  the  kind  of  entries  needed  in  the  media  column. 

The  experience  and  ingenuity  of  the  educator-developer  is  most  important 
here.  There  is  no  way  to  eliminate  the  need  for  creative  and  imagimtive 
work  in  devising  a series  of  instnictioml  events  and  using  media  effectively. 
However,  in  addition  to  the  essential  learning  conditions  specified  earlier 
for  each  type  of  learning,  there  are  some  principles  to  guide  the  work  and 
it  may  he  usefhl  to  identify  them.  Let  us  consider  first  the  functions. 
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identified  by  Gagne  (1965),  which  must  be  performed  by  something  in  each 
learning  situation.  These  are  the  functions  for  which  the  developer  must 
malce  some  provision  for  all  but  the  simplest  learning  types, 

1,  Presenting  the  stimulus. 

No  matter  what  is  to  be  learned,  a stimulus  is  required.  Usually, 
the  stimulus  must  appear  outside  the  learner,  but  within  the  instructional 
situation.  The  design  of  the  instructional  unit  must  provide  for  presentation 
of  a stimulus  appropriate  for  the  type  of  leading  expected.  Thus,  for 

example,  if  a concept  is  to  be  learned,  a suitable  variety  of  objects  or 

* 

events  representing  the  class  must  be  displayed.  Appropriate  stimuli  can 
be  presented  in  many  different  ways  through  various  media;  the  design  task 
requires  that  at  least  one  way  be  provided, 

2,  Directing  attention  and  other  activities. 

The  environment  must  direct  the  learner’s  attention  to  certain 
stimuli  or  to  certain  aspects  of  stimulus  objects  and  events.  It  also  may 

' I 

be  necessary  to  direct  the  learner  to  perform  other  activities  such  as 
recalling,  estimating,  listing,  comparing,  etc,,  which  are  not  themselves 
learning.  Such  actions  simply  create  proper  conditions  for  learning. 

Written  or  spoken  instructions  are  common  means  for  directing  the  learner 
to  these  activities,  though  other  techniques  sometimes  are  preferable, 

3,  Providing  a model  for  terminal  performance. 

The  learner  must  be  informed  as  to  the  performance  capability  he 
is  to  acquire.  This  function  of  the  instructional  environment  is  an 
important  factor  in  motivation.  Knowledge  of  the  goal  enables  the  learner 
to  direct  his  activities  toward  a specific  objective,  to  monitor  his  progress 
and  identify  specific  deficiencies,  and  to  recognize  his  achievement  of  the 
goal.  The  appropriate  model  for  an  instructional  unit  is  determined  by 
the  kind  of  learning  required.  Probably,  the  two  most  common  ways  to 
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provide  a model  are  through  verbal  description  and  throijgh  demonstration  of 
competent  performance. 

4,  Furnishing  external  prompts. 

In  some  instances,  temporary  cues  may  be  needed  to  assist  in 
learning.  As  learning  progresses,  these  extra  cues  are  dropped  from  the 
instructional  situation.  SuCh  prompts  take  many  forms,  but  always  serve 
tne  function  of  facilitating  the  establishment  of  connections.  The  prompting 
cue  for  a sequence  of  responses  or  events  might  be  a listing  in  sequence  from 
top  to  bottom  on  a page.  The  cue  for  a concept  might  be  provided  by  temporarily 
exaggerating  or  otherwise  marking  the  defining  attributes  of  examples  of  the 
class,  ^totever  prompts  are  needed,  the  design  of  the  instructional  situation 
must  provide  for  them, 

5,  Guiding  the  direction  of  thinking. 

When  principles  are  being  learned,  and  particularly  when  learning 
takes  thv^  form  of  problem  solving,  instructions  may  function  to  guide  the 
direction  of  thinking.  This  kind  of  guidance  is  presumed  to  increase 
learning  efficiency  by  reducing  the  occurrence  of  irrelevant  hypotheses. 

It  may  be  provided  by  verbal  hints,  suggestions,  and  questions,  or  even  by 
visual  and  auditory  conditions, 

6,  Inducing  transfer  of  knowledge. 

Education  and  learning  usually  are  intended  to  accomplish  more  than 
simply  to  produce  a specific  performance,  Normally,  it  is  expected  that 
the  capabilities  acquired  will  transfer  to  other  situations  and  enable  che 
learner  to  do  things  which  were  not  directly  learned,  but  which  are  similar 
to  those  that  were  learned.  Instruction  may  be  arranged  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  concepts  and  principles  to  novel  situations.  By  providing  for 
practice  or  ap^-vication  of  the  capability  in  a variety  of  situations.,  the 
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base  for  the  capability  may  be  increased  and  the  probability  that  it  will 
transfer  to  novel  situations  also  may  be  increased. 

7.  Assessing  learning  attainments. 

The  learner* s environment  also  functions  to  assess  the  extent  to 

which  he  has  achieved  the  learning  objective.  Freq.uently^  it  is  possible 

for  the  student  to  make  an  assessment,  but  for  an  objective  demonstration 

of  his  learning  achievement,  it  is  necessary  that  he  placed  in  representa 

tive  problem  situations  which  require  exercise  of  the  learned  capability. 

The  important  concern  here  is  that  the  test  situations  accurately  represent 

* 

the  stated  learning  objective. 

8.  Providing  feedback. 

The  instructional  situation  must  provide  the  learner  with  prompt 
information  about  the  correctness  of  his  responses  during  learning  and  in 
assessment  of  learning  achievement.  The  effective  means  for  providing  this 
feedback  are  various  in  any  situation,  but  the  critical  requirements  for 

f 

effectiveness  are  clarity  and  promptness. 

These  eight  functions,  together  with  the  special  conditions  for  each 
type  of  learning,  are  the  external  conditions  which  bring  about  the  desired 
changes  in  a learner  who  has  the;  prerequisite  capabilities. 

"I 

Media  choices.  The  media  through  which  the  aforementioned  functions 
are  performed,  inslnructional  events  are  established,  and  stimulation  to 
the  learner  is  provided  are  of  many  varieties.  These  include  the  teacher, 
objects  and  devices  of  many  kinds,  printed  material,  pictures,  movies, 
combinations  and  variations  of  these,  and  numerous  other  types.  Since  media 

r * 

characteristics,  deveJopment  and  use  is  an  area  for  which  most  of  you  have 
special  competence,  I will  not  presume  to  discuss  media  technology  with 
you.  But  there  are  some  observations  which  should  be  made  in  the  context 
of  the  materials  development  procedure  under  discussion. 
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First,  we  must  note  that  the  major  conclusion  available  from  the 
large  mass  of  media  research  to  date  is  that  no  medium  is  best  for  all 
learning  situations  and  each  medium  has  an  appropriate  application. 

(Briggs  et  al.,  1967).  Oral  communication  by  the  teacher  seems  to  be 
the  best  general-purpose  medium  of  the  lot  for  accomplishing  the 
instructional  functions  cited  earlier^  it  is  seriously  defective  only 
in  presenting  the  stimulus  and  objects,  or  facsimiles  of  them,  are 
necessary  for  that  f«anction.  But  oral  ccmmunication  is  better  for  some 
functions  than  others,  and  other  media  are  better  than  oral  communication 
for  some-  functions.  Ihe  point  is  that  media  choices  must  be  made  for 
each  learning  situation  by  careful  examination  of  the  instructional 
functions  to  be  performed,  and  of  such  characteristics  of  the  stimuli 
In  the  eventual  performance  environment  as  the  sensory  mode  (visual, 
auditory,  kinesthetic,  tactual,  gustatory),  form  (e.g.  printed  language, 
i^ken  word,  real  object),  size,  intensity,  duiution,  and  shape.  Probably, 

• t 

several  kinds  of  media  will  be  needed  in  learning  complex  objectives,  but 
It  also  is  likely  tlmt  media  alternatives  of  apparently  equal  effectiveness 
Will  be  available  for  majiy  instructional  events.  The  existence  of  seme 
alternatives  makes  it  possible  to  package  curriculum  in  practical  form. 

Thus,  when  a sequence  of  instructional  events  has  been  listed  for 
each  unit  in  the  structure  for  learning  the  objective,  together  with  the 
media  description  for  each  event,  it  is  important  to  inspect  the  resulting 
schedules  collectively  and  make  the  final  plan.  This  plan  probably  will 
require  that  some  compromises  be  made  in  the  selection  of  media  for 
Instruction  so  as  to  achieve  the  best  over-all  trade-off  with  respect  to 
effective  stinulus  display,  convenience  in  changing  from  one  medium  to 
another,  and  economy  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  unit  to  which  a given 
medium  is  applied. 
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Summary 


Our  discussion  today  has  attempted  to  review  some  of  the  ma^or 
considerations  in  developing  curriculum  materials  to  enhance  students* 
achievement  of  behavioral  objectives.  We  have  omitted  many  important 
topics  and  reluctantly  limited  the  rigor  of  the  treatment  accorded  topics 
we  did  include  so  that  some  compromise  could  be  reached  between  thoroughness 
and  comprehensiveness. 

We  attempted  to  establish  the  idea  that  instruction  has  learning  as  its 

purpose,  that  learning  is  a change  in  the  capabilities  of  the  student 

* 

inferred  from  chafes  in  his  performance,  that  learning  takes  place  when 
there  is  interaction  between  the  student  and  his  environment,  that  particular 
conditions  of  the  student  and  the  environment  and  the  events  of  their 
interaction  are  necessary  for  each  of  several  3d.nds  of  learning,  and  that 
the  task  of  the  curriculum  materials  designer  is  to  establish  and  manipulate 
the  learner’s  environment  so  that  efficient  learning  of  each  objective 

• t 

occurs. 

If  you  can  accept  that  much  and  act  on  it,  then  I can  rest  happy  in 
the.  conviction  that  you  will  be  using  your  strategic  position,  tp  strengthen 
vocational  education  significantly  for  thousands  of  young  people  who  need 
the  best  from  us  all. 
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tooklpg  Ahead  In  Instructloaal  Haterlals  Develotaaent 


Or*  Philip  R*  teske 


Kr«  Chalmaa  and  Instructional  Haterlals  Specialists,  X am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  meet  with  such  a dlstlnqulshed  group  of  vocational 
educators  I and  to  share  with  you  some  thoughts  on  current  and  future 
developments  In  the  area  of  curricula  and  instructional  materials. 

Before  proceeding  to  my  assignment  for  today,  I want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  Invite  each  of  you  to  visit  our  }>lvlslon‘  exhibit  on  the  main  floor  of 
the  War  Memorial  Auditorium*  Several  of  the  Instructional  materials  and 
other  activities  I shall  refer  to  In  ay  presentation  are  on  display  in  our 
exhibit* 

X also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  grtnip  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Vocational  Instructional  Materials  Section  within  the  A.V.A.  organi- 
sation* Individuals  Involved  In  the  preparation,  production,  field-testing 
and  adoption  of  Instructional  materials  need  to  becoae  better  acquainted 
and  to  exchange  Information  leading  to  more  relevant » quality,  efficient 
vocational  education.  VIM  should  and  will  provide  that  opportunity. 

1 

X do  not  possess  a crystal  ball  Into  which  I can  peer  and  predict  with 
acceptable  probability  of  success  the  future  in  the  development  of  curricula 
and  ins  tract  lor'*.  I materials,  including  training  aids,  devices  and  equipment. 

Xt  Is  said  history  gives  us  clues  to  the  future.  Today,  1 want  to  share 
with  you  some  of  the  V.S.O.E. -supported  research  ami  development  activities 
recently  ccs^leted  or  still  ui^erway  ^Ich,  as  history,  will  perhaps  provide 
clues  to  the  future  In  instructional  materials  development* 

' How  then : when  1 think  of  Instructional  materials,  X think  of  Instructional 
systems  - systems  which,  for  purposes  of  our  dicusslon  here,  consists  of 
four  sub-systemst  (1)  the  specification  of  the  desired  end-products  of  the 
total  system;  (2)  the  curriculum,  courses  of  study,  units  of  Instruction, 
etc*  and  the  companion  Instructor  handbooks  and  student  study  materials; 

the  training  aids,  devices  and  equipment  - the  hardware  ai^  aoftware- 
that  are  Intended  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
teaching -learning  processes,  and  (4)  the  student  evaluation/performance 
procedures  and/or  devices  necessary  to  assess  whether  or  not  the  specified 
end-product  has.  In  fact,  been  produced* 


Dr*  Teske  is  Acting  Chief,  Instructional  Materials  and  Vraetlces  Branch, 
Division  of  Comprehensive  and  Vocational  Sducatlon  Eesearch,  National  Center 
for  Educational  Eesearch  Development,  0*3.  Office  of  Education 
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ftp*clficatloa  o£  tbe  Dealred  End-Product  of  the  System*  The  current 
Hterature  coatains  many  references  to  behavioral  objectives,  perfomance 
objectives,  desired  student  outcooes*  instructional  objectives,  etc*  The 
kep  point  here  is  that' ve  specify  as  precisely  as  possible  the  desired 
eod*products  of  the  systeos*  These  specifications  should  be  spelled  out 
SO  that  ve  can  assess  whether  or  not  the  specifications  have  been  met. 

This  Is  the  "quality-control"  aspect  of  the  system*  The  work  of  ?ophara, 

Toekman,  Horrison  and  Crawford  illustrate  some  of  the  work  underway  in 
specifying  end-products  of  the  system.  I>r.  Bruce  Tuckman  at  Rutgers  is 
developing  a schema  for  classifying  educational  objectives  in  vocational 
edneation  toward  the  future  development  of  a concept -oriented  curriculum. 

Ihr«  James  Pophaa  at  UCltA  is  developing  a bank  or  pool  of  behavioral 
objectives,  organized  by  discipline  and  grade  level,  from  which  schools 
sad  teachers  may  order  sets  of  objectives  for  use  in  guiding  their 
curriculum  improvement  efforts*  Dr.  Bd  Horrison  at  the  Ohio  State 
Leadership  Development  Center  is  developing  perfomance  goals  or  objectives 
for  a new  Office  and  Business  Education  instructional  systoa.  Dr.  tucy 
Crawford,  while  at  VPI,  developed  a set  of  performance  objectives  in  the 
, distributive  education  area* 

The  eottcem  being  given  to  the  specification  of  the  desired  end-products 
is  a major  breakthrough  in  improving  education.  The  Arsed  Forces  have 
used  such  quality  control  specifications  in  their  training  programs  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  I personally  as  pleased  to  see  this  concept  being 
Applied  in  our  civilian  educational  institutions. 

Curriculm  Guides,  Courses  of  Study  and  Related  Instructor  and  Student  Materials. 

Vocational  educators,  and  instructional  materials  specialists  in  particular, 
ara  demonstrating  exceptional  leadership  in  developing  viable  curricula, 
instructor  handbooks  and  student  study  materials*  1 wonder  bow  many  of 
you  are  really  aware  of  the  contributions  you  are  making*  Let  me  cite  a 
few  projects  that  are  making  a real  impact  on  vocational  education  and 
on  general  edt^ation* 

DCS.  Lux  and  Ray  at  the  Ohio  State  University  are  developing  a two-year 
articulated  program  of  study  for  industrial  arts  in  the  junior  high  school* 

At  the  present  time  the  "construct!^"  and  '^nufacturlng"  portions  are 
^dergolng  field  testing  and  evaluation* 

Sra*  FXug  and  Face  at  Stout  State  Waiver slty  are  working  on  an  "/aerican 
Industries"  curriculum  designed  to  provide  a transition  between  general 
and  vocational  edtication.  The  field  testing  and  evaluation  of  the  curriculum 
guides  and  materials  developed  in  this  project  is  nearing  completion. 
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experinental  junior  high  school  coarse  In  occupational  opportunities  assd 
labor  sarket  processes  developed  by  I>rs*  Bob  Darcy  and  Phil  Povell  at  the 
Ohio  Dnlverslty,  Athens  has  been  a significant  contribution  to  vocational 
education.  Student  study  materials  and  teacher  guides  are  available  for 
•the  75  unit  I one  semester  course.  During  1968*69 » the  course  was  adapted 
and  offered  fall  and  spring  sweater  to  over  4000.  ninth  grade  students 
in  13  schools  via  the  Arkansas  ETV  network.  At  the  present  time  approxi* 
mately  5000  students  In  50  schools  In  35  school  systems  In  Arkansas  are 
enrolled  in  the  course  via  the  El?  network.  Schools  In  at  least  three 
other  states  are  offering  the  course  this  year* 

Dr.  David  McClay,  Dr.  Richard  Stinson  and  others  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  Agricultural  Education  Department  are  developing  an  instructional 
program  and  materials  in  the  vocational  ornamental  horticulture  area* 
Approximately  1300  copies  of  the  teacher's  manuals  and  over  5000  copies 
of  the  student  manuals  In  retail  flower  shop  operations,  turfgrass 
BSlntenance  and  establishment,  landscape  design,  and  la^scape  smlntenance 
and  establishment  have  already  been  distributed.  Including  60  copies  of 
the  Retail  Flower  Shop  Operations  student  text  ordered  by  a school  In 
London,  England. 

Personnel  of  the  five  state  departments  of  education  and  14  local  schools 
in  the  Western  States  Small  Schools  Project  are  well*along  in  the  development 
of  an  integrated,  career  "development  curriculum  for  t^e  in  small  high  schools 
in  rural  areas.  The  curriculum  is  being  designed  to  be  relevant  for  the 
student  who  remains  in  the  area  and  the  student  migrates  out  of  the 
rural  environment. 

Ed  Henderson,  AaAE/VA  at  the  University  of  Oeorgia,  tells  me  over  20,000 
copies  of  the  recently  developed  Small  Cas  Engines  volumes  have  already 
been  purchased  by  school  systems  across  the  Katlon. 

A great  deal  of  effort  Is  underway  in  developing  curricula  and  Instructional 
materials  for  use  at  the  post  "high  school  technician  training  level.  Again, 
let  me  cite  a few  examples.  The  recently  completed  two»year  electro- 
seechanical  technology  curriculum  developed  by  the  Ward  Technical  Institute 
is  now  in  use  in  15  junior  colleges,  cocanunity  colleges  and  technical 
institutes. 

The  Portland  Cement  Association  has  completed  the  preliminary  design  of  a 
two*year  po8t«high  school  curriculm  to  train  persons  for  teehniciaa*level 
openings  in  the  cement  and  concrete  industries*  The  curriculum  and 
allied  materials  are  now  being  field  tested  in  6 Instltutloi^  across  the 
Hatton. 


Mel  Barlow  amd  his  staff  at  are  exeallent  progress  In  developing 

enrricula  and  instroctlonal  siaterlals  in  the  Allied  Health  Occupations  area. 

Approximately  20,000  copiea  of  the  "Guide  ?or  PUinning  Health  Occupations 
Programs**  developed  by  the  Health  Council  and  AAJC  have  been  distributed 
across  the  Hatios*  The  "feedback"  we  are  gettii^  suggests  this  Program 
rianning  Guide  is  most  helpful  to  institutions  planning  and/or  upgrading 
such  programs. 

9*  S*  Office  of  Education  supported  curriculum  development  efforts  are 
underway  in  the  Bio*Medical  Ecpiipment,  Kuclear-Medical,  Kuclear*Hedical 
and  other  n^rer  areas* 

May  X also  note  the  Comoereial  Fisheries  project  underway  at 
of  Rhode  Xsland  to  train  captains,  first  mates  and  engineers 
Soomercial  fishing  fleet*  Here  is  an  "old  occupations"  area 
are  establishing  and  up-grading"  a'  formal  trainix^  program  at 
level  • 

Training  Aids,  Devices  and  Equipment  Subsystems 

As  X noted  earlier,  we  must  have  the  hardware  and  software  which  will  increase 
the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching -learning  processes. 

Warren  Gibbons  and  Paul  lahner  at  5HKX,  Buffalo  are  working  la  the  career 
development  area*  An  expected  end-product  of  this  project  is  a computerized 
game  and  associated  curriculum  units  on  vocational  declslon-makli^  by 
high  school  students.  Other  "gaming  technique"  activities  are  underway. 

The  General  Programmed  Teaching  Corp»,  at  Palo  Alto,  California  has  prepared 
a prograsssed  course  for  group  instruction  of  secondary  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators in  the  various  techniques  of  instructional  technology.  The -pro- 
grammed workshop  of  18-20  hours  has  student  workbooks,  film  strips,  audio- 
tapes,  unit  tests  and  a monitor's  manual. 

The  Aerospace  Education  Foundation  conducted  an  evaluation  of  three  9SAF 
instructional  systems  for  use  in  civilian  institutions*  Haterialc  from 
the  standard  USAF  Aviation  Hechanics,  electronics  technology,  and  medical 
teefanoXogy  training  programs  were  tested  in  5 schools  in  Utah.  The  pre- 
liminary data  indicates  more  than  90Z  of  these  unmodified  GSAF  materials 
are  highly  effective  ^en  used  in  civilian  schools. 

Mrs*  Brandon  and  Kitzel  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  are  continuing 
their  investigations  on  computer-assisted  instruction  in  technical  education* 
To  date,  78  course  segments  in  technical  mathematics,  communications  skills 
and  engineering  science  l^e  been  developed*  More  than  1000  slides  are 
involved  In  these  segments. 


the  University 
for  the 
in  which  we 
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SvftDsofi  Attd  Persons  at  the  ^verslty  of  Minnesota  are  contlmilng  their 
•todies  to  refine  and  improve  farm  record  kee^iing  and  analysla  in  ^Icb 
^exteasive  use  is  isade  o£  the  coosptster's  capabilities*  In  recent  correspon- 
desce,  I vas  advised  their  system,  still  under  test,  has  already  being 
adopted  in  four  other  states* 

At  the  U*S*  Maval  Acadeiay,  we  are  testing  out  Individualised  salti-medla 
instructional  models  in  the  areas  of  leadership  development,  freshman 
•eonciBits  and  freshman  science*  The  preliminary  data  suggests  the  three 
nodels  are  both  effective  and  efficient* 

Student  Evaluation 


Soote  work  is  being  done  in  the  development  of  standardized  tests  in  vocational 
technical  education*  X refer,  for  example,  to  the  work  of  Or*  Thomas 
Baldwin  at  the  University  of  Xlllnols  who  has  developed  achievement  tests 
in  7 technical  areas  such  as  automotive  mechanics,  electrical  repairs. 

Radio  and  TV  repairs,  etc. 

From  the  above,  X trust  you  realize  a great  deal  of  effort  is  underway  in 
the  development  and  Improvement  of  li^tructlonal  materials.  X encourage 
yon  to  pursue  your  work  In  this  vital  area  of  vocational  education*  Thank 
you  for  inviting  me  to  appear  on  your  prt^ram* 
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"Improving  Vocational  Education  Evaluation,"  by  Robert  E.  Norton.  Norton  addresses  ^e  role  of  evaluation  in  the 
decision  making  process,  scope  and  objectives  of  vocational  education  and  their  relationship  to  evaluation,  basic 
data  requirements  for  effective  evaluation,  appropriate  techniques  for  obtaining  the  data  needed,  procedures  for 
organizing.  Interpreting,  and  disseminating  evaluative  Information,  and  administrative  procedures  effective  In 
implementing  a viable  evaluation  program.  "Summary  of  Research  on  the  Economics  of  Vocat Iona 1-Te^n leal 
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IHPROVIKG  VOCATIOKAL  EDUCATION  EVAIAJATION 


Robert  E.  Norton 

Department  of  Vocational  Education 
University  of  Arkansas 

Both  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  provide  for,  and  In  fact,  require  that  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  be  evaluated.  The  Declaration  of  Purpose  states  In  part  that 
funds  are  authorized  to  ..."improve  existing  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion ...  and  that  persona  of  all  ages  ..."will  have  ready  access  to  voca- 
tional training  or  retraining  which  Is  of  high  quality".. 

Before  existing  programs  can  be  "improved"  and  before  access  to  pro' 
grams  of  "high  quality"  can  be  Insured,  adequate  systems  and  techniques  of 
evaluation  must  be  developed  and  put  Into  operation*  The  use  of  quick  and 
often  highly  subjective  devices  for  appraising  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
vocational  programs  will  not  suffice.  Educators  are  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance and  complexity  of  the  evaluation  process  but  have  not  yet  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  fully  develop  and  operationalize  effective  evaluation 
programs . 

Stufflebeam  appropriately  summarized  the  status  of  evaluation  about 
three  years  ago  when  he  said,  "This  measurement  of  efficacy,  or  evaluation . 
Is  an  Infant  on  the  educational  scene.  It  lacks  an  established  body  of 
knowledge  appropriate  to  education,  sufficient  personnel  with  the  necessary 
competencies  and  experience,  and  the  techniques  and  skills  to  satisfy  the 
legal  requirements  or  needs  of  the  Congress  and  education 

Last  year  In  a paper  on  the  evaluation  of  occupational  education  pro- 
grams Moss  listed  three  basic  assumptions  as  justification  for  his  paper: 

Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocatlonr.l  Convention  In  Uoston, 
Massachusetts  on  December  9,  1969. 
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"Program  evaluation  Is  essential  to  systematic  Improvement  In  educational 
efficiency  and  effectiveness;  an  Intensification  of  evaluation  activity  Is 
highly  desirable;  much  of  what  little  has  been  done  to  date  In  the  name  of 
program  evaluation  Is  of  questionable  usefulness. 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  moat  evaluative  efforts  have  failed  to  pro« 
vlde  the  valid  and  reliable  data  needed  to  support  soimd  educational  decl* 
slon-^jdclng.  Reports  often  contain  only  impressionistic  Information  and  rely 
heavily  on  subjective  determinations.  Past  evaluations  have  focused  almost 
entirely  on  the  educational  process  — curricular  organization,'  staff  actlv* 
Itles  and  qualifications,  and  physical  facilities  while  Ignoring  program  out-* 
comes.  Evaluations  have  too  often  been  an  after  thought,  partial  and  sporadic, 
rather  than  planned,  thorough,  and  continuous. 

One  way  In  which  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  sought  to 
improve  the  status  of  evaluation  has  been  through  the  sponsorship  of  short-* 
term  training  Institutes.  In  addition  to  developing  leadership  ccmpetencies 
needed  in  evaluation,  another  purpose  of  these  institutes  has  been  to  draw 
upon  the  talents  of  the  consultants  and  participants  in  order  to  help  develop 
Improved  strategies  and  procedures  of  evaluation. 

VJhen  requested  to  present  this  paper.  It  was  suggested  the  paper  should 
reflect  the  highlights  of  the  National  Institute  on  Improving  Vocational 
Education  Evaluation  vdilch  was  held  last  August  at  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
In  keeping  with  that  suggestion,  a major  part  of  this  paper  will  be  concerned 
with  presenting  viewpoints  on  which  there  appeared  to  be  a general  consensus 
of  agreement  among  the  participants.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  points 
and  Issues  on  which  there  see.iied  to  be  little  agreement  among  either  the  con-* 
aultants  or  the  participants.  Finally,  some  suggestions  on  how  evaluation 
can  be  Improved  will  be  offered. 
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One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  institute  was  to  Involve  the  nearly 
100  carefully  selected  participants  In  a thorough  review  and  synthesis  of 
the  papers  presented  and  the  reference  materials  made  available.  This  re- 
view and  discussion  of  the  various  techniques  and  procedures  available  was 
Intended  to  help  each  participant  obtain  additional  knowledges  and  skills 
needed  for  Improving  vocational  education  evaluation.  Secondly,  however, 
and  equally  as  important,  the  small  groups  were  assigned  the  task  of  reach- 
ing a consensus,  where  possible,  as  to  the  best  strategies  and  techniques 
of  program  evaluation  available. 

These  efforts  were  summarized  and  presented  In  each  group's  final  re- 
port. Their  sun&narles  were  structured  around  the  following  areas  of  concern 
which  are  a reflection  of  the  Institute's  primary  objectives: 

1.  The  role  of  evaluation  In  sound  educational  declslon-iiutklng 

2.  The  scope  and  objectives  of  vocational  education  and  their 
relationship  to  evaluation 

3*  Basi : data  requirements  for  effective  evaluation 

4.  Appropriate  teclilques  for  obtaining  the  data  needed 

5.  Procedures  for  organizing,  interpreting,  and  disseminating 
evaluative  information  and 

6.  Administrative  procedures  effective  in  developing  and  implement- 
ing a viable  evaluation  program. 

While  the  Institute  presenters  and  participants  contributed  much  to  the 
content  of  this  paper,  and  my  appreciation  Is  extended  to  them,  at  the  same 
time  it  should  be  made  clear  that  they  bear  no  responsibility  for  the  con- 
clusions drawn  In  this  report. 

Evaluation  has  many  meanings  and  connotations  to  most  people,  and 
vocational  educators  are  no  exception.  Very  commonly  evaluation  is  used  to 
refer  to  the  assessment  of  Individuals  rather  than  programs.  To  avoid  mis- 
understanding the  author  wishes  to  make  It  clear  at  the  outset  that  In  this 


paper  evaluation  la  used  to  refer  only  to  program  evaluation.  It  Is  also 
viewed  as  a process  which  seeks  program  improvement  and  modification  rather 
than  program  condemnation. 

Further  clarification  may  be  obtained  by  offering  the  following  formal 
definition  of  program  evaluation: 

Program  evaluation  Is  the  continuous  process  of  collecting 
valid  and-  reliable  data  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  program  out- 
comes with  program  objectives.  The  process  Is  conducted  to  provide 
useful  Information  for  making  sound  educational  decisions.  Educa- 
tional decisions  refer  to  making  a choice  among  alternatives  for 
action  In  response  to  educational  needs  and  limited  resources. 
Recognizing  that  sound  evaluation  techniques  have  played  a very  minor 
role  In  the  educational  declslon-oaklng  process  heretofore » let  us  turn  now 
to  a consideration  or  what  the  role  of  evaluation  In  educational  decision- 
making  ought  to  be. 

Role  of  Evaluation  in  the  Decision-Making  Process 

There  Is  strong  agreement  that  sound  decisions  cannot  be  made  without 
adequate  evaluation.  Perhaps  of  all  the  many  and  varied  Issues  which  can 
be  raised  concerning  evaluation » the  easiest  one  on  which  to  get  unanimous 
agreement  Is  that  evaluation  constitutes  an  essential  Input  to  the  decision- 
making process. 

For  too  long  subjective  opinion,  tradition,  authority,  and  personal 
experiences  have  played  a major  role  In  most  educational  declslon-maklng. 

It  Is  also  apparent  at  this  time  that  a large  part  of  the  rather  meager 
evaluation  effort  has  been  directed  primarily  at  evaluating  processes  rather 
than  the  product.  Vhat  little  product  evaluation  has  been  done,  and  the 


^phasls  here  Is  certainly  on  little,  has  in  most  cases  Involved  a mere 
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"head  counting"  procedure  to  determine  the  number  o£  former  students  who  are 
employed  in  an  occupation  directly  related  to  the  vocational  program  in  which 
they  had  enrolled. 

With  few  notable  exceptions,  cost-effectiveness  as  a method  of  evaluat- 
ing vocational  and  technical  education  programs  ha»  been  either  over  looked 
or  given  up  quickly  as  being  too  difficult,  and  yet  the  fact  remains,  that 
every  time  an  educational  administrator  decides  to  spend  more  on  vocational 
education  rather  than  general  education,  a type  of  cost-benefit  decision, 
though  highly  subjective  it  may  be,  has  been  made. 

The  role  of  evaluation  should  be  viewed  as  a continuous  process  of 
obtaining  objective  data  essential  to  effective  and  efficient  decision-mak- 
ing and  program  planning,  and  must  not  be  viewed  as  an  end  product  In  and 
of  itself.  In  order  for  an  evaluation  to  be  effective  and  accepted,  it  must 
concur  with  the  obligation  for  making  e thorough  and  valid  assessment.  In 
order  to  be  efficient,  the  evaluation  effort  must  be  a coordinated  and  artic- 
ulated effort  which  avoids  unnecessary  duplication  and  yet  provides  the  fac- 
tual evidence  needed  for  decision-making  at  the  local,  state,  and  national 
level. 

Another  way  to  view  the  role  of  evaluation  in  decision-making  is  that 
it  provides  information  which  helps  the  program  manager  do  a better  job  of 
allocating  the  limited  resources  available  to  him.  He  uses  the  information 
to  help  apply  the  resources  so  as  to  maximize  the  attainment  of  program  ob- 
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jectives. 

As  the  competition  for  funds  becomes  keener  and  the  accountability  for 
these  funds  more  demanding,  program  evaluation,  although  admittedly  a diffi- 
cult and  largely  underdeveloped  activity  at  this  time.  Will  be  viewed,  not 
as  desirable  or  essential,  but  as  an  absolutely  mandatory  Ingredient  to  the 
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deci8lon<-maklng  process  at  every  level.  Continuation,  expansion  and  re- 
direction of  vocational  programs  In  the  future  will  have  to  be  justified 
by  program  managers  on  the  basis  of  valid  and  objective  data. 

Congress  has  clearly  Indicated  the  role  It  wants  evaluation  to  play. 
Vocational  education  Is  to  develop  an  evaluation  system  that  will  ensure 
that  state  and  federal  funds  are  being  spent  In  the  most  effective  and  effl- 
dent  manner  possible.  The  law  requires  the  appointment  of  a National  Ad- 
visory Council  and  State  Advisory  Councils  whose  major  role  «ill  be  to  eval- 
uate vocational  education  programs  under  their  jurisdiction  and  to  prepare 
annual  reports  of  their  findings  and  recommendations.  The  advisory  councils 
are  only  two  examples  of  the  many  direct  and  Indirect  references  to  the  impor- 
tance  of  evaluation,  which  are  Interspersed  throughout  the  1968  Amendments* 

Scope  and  Objectives  of  Vocational  Education 
and  Their  Relationship  to  Evaluation 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  also  contain  a congressional 
mandate  for  vocational  education  to  redirect,  expand,  and  broaden  Its  scope 
and  objectives.  National  objectives  are  stated  In  terms  of  target  groups  and 
target  areas  to  be  served  and  special  priorities  to  be  emphasized.  The  scope 
of  the  vocational  education  enterprise  embraces  a variety  of  programs,  pop- 
^llatlon8,  and  services.  These  programs  and  services  are  to  be  based  on  the 
needs.  Interests,  and  abilities  of  people  as  Individuals,  Instead  of  merely 
providing  for  the  training  needs  of  certain  occupational  categories.  The 
programs  are  to  provide  appropriate  preparation  for  persons  of  ell  ages  which 
will  enable  them  to  enter  and  make  satisfactory  advances  In  employment. 

The  relationship  of  program  objectives  to  evaluation  has  already  been 
suggested  by  our  definition  of  program  evaluation*  Specifically,  stated 
program  objectives,  which  are  really  the  anticipated  or  expected  outcomes. 
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j^vdrliiU  lit  with  a basis  for  coaparisoa  with  the  product  or  actual  outcomes. 

Another  point  on  idiich  unanlvoua  agreement  is  easy  to  obtain  is  on  the 
general  inadequacy  of  current  program  objectives.  Objectives  at  the  state 
and  local  level,  if  available  at  all,  are  usually  rather  general  «Ad  vaguely 
stated.  They  usually  avoid  attending  to  the  specifics  of  individual  programs 
and  are  not  stated  in  measurable  terms.  Under  these  conditions,  programs  and 
services  are  not  easily  subjected  to  either  valid  or  objective  assessment. 

The  i^Kirtance  of  clearly  specified  objectives  based  on  national,  state, 
and  local  goals  is  widely  accepted.  Much  work  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area, 
however,  as  mos . educators  are  neither  trained  or  experienced  in  writing  mea* 
surable  objectives.  The  writer  personally  experienced  difficulty  in  getting 
vocational  teachers  who  we  participating  in  a try-out  of  the  Michigan  devel- 
oped local  evaluation  system  to  prepare  anything  close  to  measurable  objec- 
tives.^ Xn-service  training  programs  are  going  to  be  needed  before  most  voca- 
tional teachers  or  state  staff  personnel  will  be  capable  of  developing  ex- 
plicitly stated  objectives. 

The  work  of  Starr  and  associates  at  the  Ohio  Center  on  the  development 
of  state  level  program  objectives  and  goal  statements  is  especially  note- 
worthy.^^ They  have  developed  and  are  now  testing  a set  of  quantitative 
statements  for  each  of  four  broad  program  objectives.  These  statements  are 
designed  to  permit  objective  measurement  of  the  extent  to  which:  (a)  target 

populations  are  being  served,  (b)  local  schools  assure  program  quality,  (c) 
programs  are  accessible  to  needy  students,  and  (d)  state  agencies  use  follow- 
up and  other  data  in  their  planning.  Once  a state  has  assessed  its  start- 
ing position  with  relation  to  each  goal  and  objective,  it  can  set  realistic 
targets  for  improvement  and  later  evaluate  their  accomplishment  objectively. 

Work  is  also  underway  on  the  establishment  of  written  behavioral  objec- 
tives at  the  local  level.  Massachusetts,  for  example,  is  undertaking  the 
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developiBettt  of  a file  of  behavioral  objectives  for  each  program  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a test  file  for  each  objective  Some  books  on  writing  be- 
havioral objectives  have  also  been  published  in  the  last  few  years.  If  we 
are  to  compare  program  outcomes  with  program  objectives  as  our  definition 
of  program  evaluation  calls  for,  then  we  must  establish  such  objectives  in 
a measurable  format  before  we  are  really  ready  to  evaluate. 

Basic  Data  Requirements  for  Effective  Evaluation 

We  are  not  ready  to  consider  the  basic  data  requirements  for  effective 
evaluation.  Anyone  who  is  faced  with  the  task  of  evaluating  a program  or 
programs  must  eventually  aiuver  ^e  question,  "What  types  of  data  shall  be 
collected?"  This  is  an  In^ortant  question  facing  every  evaluator  and  yet 
there  seems  to  be  little  agreement  on  what  is  really  needed. 

Hueh  of  the  disagreement  centered  around  whether  to  emphasize  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  process  or  the  program  product  or  both.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  the  major  emphasis  in  the  past  has  certainly  been  on  evaluating 
the  process.  There  are  inherent  weaknesses  Involved  in  utilizing  this  ap- 
proach as  the  major  or'  the  only  method  of  svaluaticn.  Moss  points  out 
"Program  characteristics  cannot  be  used  as  evaluative  criteria,  for,  by  so 
doing,  we  assume,  rather  than  prove,  that  those  characteristics  are  good... 
Almost. none  of  our  cherished  "principles"  of  vocational  education  practice 
have  been- empirically  validated. It  is  generally  agreed  that  having  in- 
formation on  the  educational  process  is  desirable  but  that  such  information 
per  se  does  not  guarantee  that  the  objectives  of  the  program  have  been 
obtained.^ 

If  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  definition  of  program  evaluation  set 
forth  earlier  — that  it  is  the  continuous  process  of  collecting  valid  and 
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reliable  data  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  program  outcomes  with  program 
objectives  — It  would  seem  logical  that  the  primary  criteria  by  idilch  In- 
structional programs  are  to  be  evaluated  must  be  the  products  or  Instruc- 
tional outcomes.  As  Coster  and  Morgan  recently  put  It,  **The  crux  of  the 
evaluative  problem  Is  the  congruence  between  the  actual  outcomes  of  the 
program  and  the  objectives  of  the  program.  The  prime  concern  of  the  deci- 
sion maker  Is  the  extent  to  which  these  two  entitles  are  In  juxtaposition."^ 
Thus,  simply  put,  the  basic  data  requirements  for  effective  evaluation  are 
those  data  which  tell  us  how  well  our  previously  stated  objectives  are  being 
atf  alned. 


>roprlate  Techniques  for  Obtaining  the  Data  Needed 


Having  suggested  a guide  for  determining  the  type  of  data  to  be  collected, 
let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  most  appropriate  techniques  for  obtaining 
data  on  program  outcomes.  A wide  variety  of  tedmlques  were  recommended  by 
our  Institute  participants.  Two  of  the  most  promising  techniques  will  be 
discussed  here. 

The  most  widely  used  and  accepted  technique  Is  that  of  the  mailed  ques- 
tionnaire or  survey  form.  Although  the  follow-up  questionnaire  Is  being  used 
and  widely  recommended.  It  presents  problems  when  attempting  to  reach  certain 
groups  of  people.  A prime  example  of  a problem  situation  Is  getting  repre- 
sentative follow-up  data  on  former  students.  Notice  that  the  group  we  are 
concerned  with  In  this  case  Is  not  just  program  graduates,  but  also  program 
dropouts. 

Our  personal  experience  In  working  with  five  rural  schools  all  of  whom 
conducted  follow-up  surveys,  resulted  In  not  a single  dropout  completing  a 
follow-up  form.  If  our  evaluation  effort  Is  to  be  geared  to  providing  us 
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with  diagnostic  Information  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  existing 
programs,  so  that  we,  for  example,  will  be  able  to  achieve  aero  rejects, 
then  we  must  obtain  feedback  from  all  whom  the  programs  are  designed  to  serve 
and  not  just  Its  successful  graduates. 

To  obtain  feedback  from  the  non-respondent,  although  more  coptly^  the 
Interview  technique  on  at  least  a sample  basis  will  probably  have  to  be 
employed.  Vfttlle  the  Interview  technique  has  Its  advantages,  few  if  any 
schools  would  have  the  necessary  resources  for  Interviewing  all  former 
students  of  selected  classes.  Where  the  follow-up  procedure  Is  used,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  using  a combination  of  the  two  techniques. 

In  the  Michigan  Multi-State  Project,  Byram  and  others  have  developed  a 
g.^lde  for  constructing  a follow-up  Instrument  which  appears  very  promising. ^ 
Basically,  It  calls  for  using  Identified  program  objectives  as  a frame  of 
reference  In  developing  and  selecting  follow-up  questions  which  will  obtain 
the  infotmatlott  needed  to  help  e\aluate  attainment  of  each  objective. 

Although  follow-ups  focus  upon  former  students,  they  should  not  be  the 
only  means  used  for  studying  program  outcomes.  Assessment  of  program  out- 
comes through  experiments,  employer  feedback,  attitude  and  achievement  tests > 
advisory  committees,  use  of  consultants,  and  cost-effectiveness  analysis 
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should  be  considered.  The  final  selection  of  approaches  to  be  used  will  de- 
pend upon  the  specific  purposes  of  the  evaluation,  available  time  and  man- 
power, cost,  and  other  factors. 

For  those  planning  to  conduct  process  evaluations,  a large  number  of 
Instrtmients  are  available.  To  name  a few,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvannla, 
and  New  York  have  all  developed  Instruments  containing  evaluative  criteria 
which  can  be  used  to  subjectively  judge  the  characteristics  of  various  voca- 
tional programs*  The  National  Study  of  Secondary  School  Evaluation  has  re- 
cently finished  preparation  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Evaluative  Criteria 
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which  Is  widely  used  to  evaluate  local  programs  by  the  six  regional  accred- 
iting associations. 

Procedures  for  Orjfflilalng.  Interpreting,  and  Disseminating 

Evaluative  Information 

.Even  though  appropriate  techniques  are  used  and  good  evaluative  data 
collected*  unless  It  Is  organized  Into  an  attractive  and  meaningful  format 
and  style*  and  the  report  disseminated  to  the  right  persons*  little  useful 
purpose  will  result.  The  report  may  be  organized  by  strengths  and  needs*  by 
program  objectives*  or  In  some  other  manner  that  Is  logical  for  those  who  are 
making  and  using  It.  the  key  point  to  remember  Is  that  the  collection  of  the 
best  available  data  Is  of  little  value  unless  the  reports  provide  concise  a'^d 
worthwhile  Insight  Into  problem  areas  or  reinforce  the  successful  elements 
of  operational  programs. 

Interpretation  of  the  data  Into  findings  or  recommendations  Is  another 
crucial  but  essential  task  of  evaluation.  Whenever  possible  the  data  should 
be  analyzed  to  show  existing  relationships  between  student  characteristics* 
program  processes,  and  program  outcomes.  The  Interpretation  of  data  must  be 
accurate  and  the  resultant  findings  documented.  Statistical  data  should  be 
Illustrated  with  charts  and  graphs  and  accompanied  by  a narrative. 

Another  Important  step  remains*  that  of  disseminating  the  report*  or 
preferably  reports,  to  all  \Aio  were  Involved  In  the  evaluation  process  and 
to  all  who  are  concerned  about  the  program.  The  full  report  should  generally 
be  distributed  to  all  of  the  decision  makers  and  program  planners.  For  wider 
distribution  to  other  Interested  Individuals  and  the  general  public*  an 
abstracted  or  popularized  version  similar  to  the  recent  National  Advisory 
Council  Report  Is  far  more  desirable  and  likely  to  be  read.  It  Is  espe- 
cially Important  to  provide  feedback  to  all  personnel  who  assisted  In  supplying 
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the  original  data. 

Administrative  Procedures  Effective  In  Iinplementlng  ; Viable  Evaluation 

Program 

Each  agency » whether  local  or  state*^lde  In  scope  will  need  to  develop 
Its  own  administrative  pattern  of  operation  based  on  variables  pertinent  to 
the  particular  organization.  However,  several  administrative  procedures  ap* 
pear  important  In  developing  and  Implementing  any  effective  evaluation  pro- 
gram. 

There  must  be  consent  and  a strong  commitment  to  the  evalMtlon  effort 
by  the  program  administrators.  This  commitment  must  be  reflected  In  several 
ways.  Sufficient  resources  with  which  to  do  an  effective  job  must  be  made 
available.  Personnel  must  be  assigned,  allotted  adequate  tloM,  and  given  the 
authority  and  responsibility  to  carry  out  the  evaluation. 

The  administration  should  assist  In  developing  and  maintaining  a coop- 
erative and  positive  attitude  on  the  part  of  everyone  Involved  In  the  eval- 
uation effort.  Perhaps  most  Important  is  giving  the  evaluation  program,  sta- 
tus, so  that  It  will  be  considered  a regular  and  continuing  aspect  of  the 
educational  system.  Implementing  changes  and  Isoprovements  suggested  by  the 
evaluation  Is  one  effective  way  of  giving  the  effort  status. 

To  be  effective,  evaluation  must  Insure  the  Involvement  of  those  who 
are  to  be  affected  by  and  responsible  for  Implementing' any  changes  that  re- 
sult from  It. 

Recapitulation 

Before  looking  at  some  addltltlonal  suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of 
evaluation,  we  now  turn  to  brief  recapitulation  of  some  of  the  points  of 
agreement  and  points  of  disagreement  regarding  evaluation. 

There  was  wide  agreement  that  the  purpose  of  evalt^tlon  Is  to  provide 
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objective  data  which  will  enable  program  leaders  Co  malce  more  rational  ad* 
mlnlatratlve  decisions » and  that  evaluation  must  be  recognised  as  a prereq* 
ulslte  to  sound  program  planning  and  program  Improvement.  There  was  un- 
animous agreement  on  pur  present  lack  of  sophistication  In  stating  program 
objectives.  These  objectives » It  was  felt>  must  be  specified  In  terns  which 
will  allow  for  the  objective  measurement  of  the  degree  of  their  attainment. 
There  was  also  general  agreement  that  programs  at  all  levels— locrl , state, 
and  national— need  to  be  evaluated  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  In  terns 
of  the  specific'  objectives  set  forth.  A final  point  of  agreement  was  found 

' , j 

in  the  need  for  new  and  better  ^'tools'*  of  evaluation  and  for  refinement  of 
the  ones  presently  available. 

The  primary  point  of  disagreement  revolved  around  whether  the  evaluation 
effort  should  be  process  oriented  or  product  oriented.  Most  participants 
believed  that  product  evaluation  Is  of  much  greater  importance  at  our  present 
state  of  development  than  Is  process  evaluation.  Others  were  inclined  to- 
ward seeking  a more  balanced  approach,  but  appeared  willing,  in  a trade-off 
between  what  is  desirable  and  what  Is  practical,  to  give  priority  to  product 
evaluation.  A few  seemed  to  Insist  that  process  evaluations  were  better 
understood  and  accepted  by  educators,  and  that  they  therefore  offered  the 
more  realistic  approach  at  the  present  time. 

Several  participants  were  unable  to  agree  on  a definition  of  evaluation. 
This  Is  perhaps  a reflection  of  the  controversy  over  whether  the  process 
or  product  approach  Is  most  desirable. 

A final  point  of  disagreement  arose  over  whether  local  program  evalu- 
ations ought  to  be  locally  directed  and  initiated,  state  directed,  or  state 
assisted.  The  viewpoint  expressed  on  this  matter  was  generally  a reflection 
of  the  person's  position  of  employment. 
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Suggestions  for  Improvement  of  Evaluation 

In  concluding,  a £e»  general  suggestions  for  Improving  vocational  ed- 
ucation evaluations  seem  In  order. 

First,  It  Is  urgent  that  state  departments  and  local  school  systems  be- 
gin to  plan  carefully  for  the  collection  of  data  needed  to  evaluate  exist- 
ing programs  and  plan  new  ones.  Even  though  some  of  the  methods  and  pro- 
cedures now  available  may  later  prove  to  be  Ineffective,  an  evaluation  sys- 
tem should  be  established  as  soon  as  possible  In  every  school  and  state  In 
the  nation.  Valid  and  objective  data  on  which  to  base  program  changes  Is 
needed  by  the  decision  makers,  and  It  Is  needed  now. 

Secondly,  It  Is  equally  urgent  that  persons  at  all  levels  seek  to  Im- 
prove presently  available  evaluative  techniques  as  well  as  to  develop  new 
and  better  ones.  Some  developmental  work  has  been  done  and  considerable  Is 
now  underway,  but  much  more  research  and  testing  Is  needed.  One  of  the  most 
promising  techniques:  cost-benefit  analysis  needs  further  development  and 

testing.  Cost-benefit  analysis  currently  has  great  theoretical  potential, 
but  xtnfortunately  lacks  sufficient  operational  utility  for  widespread  use. 

Third,  evaluation  efforts  need  to  be  coordinated  so  as  to  avoid  unnec- 
essary duplication.  For  Instance,  are  the  state  advisory  councils,  the  state 
departments  of  education,  and  the  local  schools  going  to  conduct  separate 
follow-ups  of  the  same  former  students?  We  would  certainly  hope  not,  fov  the 
students'  sake.  Unnecessary  duplication  of  data  gathering  by  the  different 
agencies  Is  both  costly  and  Inefficient.  To  avoid  It,  close  coordination  , 
and  communication  among  the  agencies  Involved  will  be  necessary. 

Fourth,  the  Implications  of  the  1968  ammendments  for  evaluation  are 
many  and  complex;  requiring  that  we  learn  and  Implement  these  procedures 
and  techniques  which  will  most  efficiently  aid  the  declslon-maklng  process 
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for  tho  attainment  of  local,  state,  and  national  objectives.  Gan  ve  real- 
istically expect  present  or  future  vocational  educators  to  become  competent 
In  evaluation  without  any  training?  There  must  be  training  In  such  areas  as 
study  design,  development  of  objectives,  development  and  use  of  appropriate 
instruments,  and  In  organizing,  interpreting,  and  disseminating  the  data  col- 
lected. Teacher  educators  will  have  to  prepare  a new  breed  of  vocational 
educator  who  has  competencies  in  the  area  of  evaluation.  Institutes  such  as 
the  ones  held  last  August  and  other  types  of  In-service  training  are  also 
necessary  to  prepare  personnel  for  the  job  to  be  done. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  the  challenge  Is  up  to  us!  We  must  evaluate  our 
own  programs  or  others  will  do  it  for  us.  If  vocational  educators  fall  to 
supply  data  and  Information  about  their  own  programs  using  appropriate  criteria 
and  methodology,  then  they  will  have  no  recourse  but  to  accept  not  only  the 
data  collected  by  others  but  also  the  value  judgments  reached  by  them. 
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estimate  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  growth  in  total  national  income  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  three  or  four  decades  can  be  attributed 
to  the  increased  education  of  the  labor  force  (Denison,  1962;  Schultz, 

1963) . 

Benefits  and  Costs  of  Vocational  Eduoatlon 

With  these  generalizations  about  the  economic  value  of  education, 
let  us  take  a closer  look  at  the  economics  of  vocational  education.  As 
with  many  public  social  programs  today,  vocational-technical  education 
is  being  subjected  to  rigorous  economic  analysis,  ^is  analysis  neces- 
sitates that  both  costs  and  benefits  of  vocational  education  be  identi- 
fied, then  quantified,  and  \dien  possible,  reduced  to  monetary  terms. 

!The  assertion  by  some  persons  is  that  vocational  education  programs, 
particularly  programs  in  the  secondary  schools,  should  be  required  to 
meet  the  test  of  economic  efficiency,  and  that  alternative  methods  for 
achieving  the  objectives  of  vocational  education  should  be  identified. 

The  questions  being  raised  pertain  not  only  to  the  efficient  use  of 
resources  allocated  to  vocational  education  but  also  to  a consideration 
of  alternative  programs  to  ^ich  present  and  additional  funds  could  be 
allocated  for  accomplishing  the  objectives  set  forth  for  vocational 
education . 

Probably  the  most  familiar  approach  or  technique  currently  being 
used  to  measure  the  benefits  and  costs  of  vocational  education  is  cost- 
benefit  analysis.  Cost-benefit  analysis,  first  used  to  assess  the  costs 
and  probable  benefits  of  natural  resource  development  projects,  has  as 
a main  concern  the  optimum  allocation  of  resources.  Stated  simply,  it 
is  an  evaluative  technique  that  relates  the  total  value  of  benefits  of 


indices  are  accepted  as  a measure  of  effectiveness,  . • • extra  public 
funds  should  be  distributed  toward  vocational- technical  education  in 
order  to  maximize  private  and  public  benefits”  (Kraft,  1969)* 

As  is  often  the  case  with  research  pertaining  to  education,  research 
on  the  economics  of  vocational- technical  education  yields  conflicting 
findings  and  conclusions*  Witii  these  contrasting  views  about  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  vocational  education  as  backgromd,  I sheO.!  atten^t 
three  tasks*  Foremost  is  tiie  task  of  summarizing  research  pertaining 
to  the  economics  of  vocational- technical  education.  !Ehat  part  of  tiie 
paper  will  draw  from  and  bring  up-to-date  the  research  reported  in 
Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research  on  the  Economics  of  VocatloDa3-Tephr)^‘f;ft| 
Etjlucation  (Warmbrod,  1968)  published  in  1968  by  the  ERIC  Clearin^ouse 
for  vocational  and  technical  education. 

Prior  to  summarizing  the  research,  however,  I want  to  acquaint  you 
witii  some  of  the  problems  and  concepts  Involved  in  the  study  and  an£0.^is 
of  the  economics  of  vocational  education.  Since  we  must  assess  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  research  on  the  economics  of  vocational 
education  which,  up  to  now,  has  been  conducted  primarily  by  economists, 

I hope  a consideration  of  some  of  the  problems  and  issues  involved  will 
enable  us  to  evaluate  critically  data  and  recommendations*  Then,  after 
summarizing  the  research,  my  third  task  is  to  draw  what  I consider  to 
be  some  conclusions  warranted  by  the  research  and  writing  on  the  eco- 


nomics of  vocational  education. 


■^coaoiaiGs  of  Educffction 


Research  on  the  economics  of  vocational  education  is  one  concern 
within  the  larger  context  of  the  economics  of  education  in  general* 

There  are  two  basic  questions  underlying  the  research  on  the  economics 
of  investment  in  education.  The  first  question  is:  How  much  more  or 

how  much  less  should  we  be  investing  in  education?  The  second  question, 
which  has  specific  and  direct  implications  for  vocational  education,  is 
How  much  more  or  how  much  less  should  we  be  investing  in  specific  types 
of  education?  So  questions  such  as  the  following  are  very  relei^t: 

Are  e;:qpenditures  for  vocational  education  worth\diile?  What  returns  ceui 
be  expected  from  investment  in  vocational  education?  Would  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  funds  for  a particular  type  of  vocational  education  result 
in  greater  benefits? 

The  research  of  economists  has  consistently  shown  a favorable  re- 
lati<  iship  between  an  individual’s  educational  attainment  and  his  pro- 
spects for  employment  and  subsequent  income.  In  other  words,  as  the 
number  of  years  of  schooling  completed  increases  so  does  a person’s 
annual  income  and  total  lifetime  income.  Also,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  education  yields  rates  of  return  on  investment  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  society  as  a whole  &tnd  for  the  individual  that  are  at  least 
as  great  as  the  fineurcial  returns  to  investment  in  corporate  enterprise* 
Education  produces  a labor  force  that  is  more  skilled,  more  adaptable 
to  cheurge,  eurd  more  likely  to  develop  imaginative  ideas,  techniques, 
and  products  that  are  critical  to  expansion,  growth,  and  adaptation  to 
change.  So  education  by  contributing  to  worker  productivity,  in  turn, 
has  positive  effects  on  economic  growth  (Weisbrod,  1966) . Economists 


estimate  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  growth  in  total  national  income  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  three  or  four  decades  can  be  attributed 
to  the  increased  education  of  the  labor  force  (Denison,  1962;  Schultz, 

1963). 

Benefits  Costs  o^  Vocational.  Education 

With  these  generalizations  about  the  economic  value  of  education, 
let  us  take  a closer  look  at  the  economics  of  vocational  education*  As 
with  many  public  social  programs  today,  vocational- technical  education 
is  being  subjected  to  rigorous  economic  anal^is.  Ihis  analysis  neces- 
sitates that  both  costs  and  benefits  of  vocational  education  be  identi- 
fied, then  quantified,  and  \dien  possible,  reduced  to  monetary  terms. 

The  assertion  by  some  persons  is  that  vocational  education  programs, 
particularly  programs  in  the  secondary  schools,  should  be  required  to 
meet  the  test  of  economic  efficiency,  and  that  alternative  methods  for 
achieving  the  objectives  of  vocational  education  should  be  identified. 

The  questions  being  raised  pertain  not  only  to  the  efficient  use  of 
resources  allocated  to  vocational  education  but  also  to  a consideration 
of  alternative  programs  to  \diich  present  and  additional  funds  could  be 
allocated  for  accomplishing  the  objectives  set  forth  for  vocational 
education. 

Probably  the  most  familiar  approach  or  technique  currently  being 
used  to  measure  the  benefits  and  costs  of  vocational  education  is  cost^ 
benefit  etnalysis*  Cost-benefit  analysis,  first  used  to  assess  the  costs 
and  probable  benefits  of  natural  resource  development  projects,  has  as 
a main  concern  the  optimum  allocation  of  resources.  Stated  simply,  it 
is  an  evaluative  technique  that  relates  the  total  value  of  benefits  of 
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a program  to  the  total  costs  of  the  program*  Its  application  to  voca* 
tional  education  req,uires  that  benefits  as  veil  as  costs  be  esqpressed 
in  monetary  terms*  It  will  be  evident  shortly  that  this  requirement 
creates  giome  difficult  if  not  insurmountable  problems.  All  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  program  occurring  over  time  are  converted  to  a present 
value  throu^  discounting  sc  that  the  present  value  of  net  benefits  can 
be  divided  by  the  present  value  of  costs  to  yield  a benefit-cost  ratio. 
In  general  terms ^ then^  the  decision  rule  states  that  when  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  exceeds  one^  the  corresponding  SLctivity  is  economically 
superior  to  an  alternative  activity  with  a lover  benefib-cost  ratio, 
There  are  a number  of  conceptual  and  practical  problems  associated  with 
the  application  of  cost-benefit  analysis  to  vocational  education  which 
are  treated  in  detail  in  the  reports  of  research  cited  later  in  the 
paper. 

Given  Ihe  conceptual  and  practical  constraints  for  the  application 
of  cost-benefit  analysis  to  educational  programs^  economists  propose 
that  a more  appropriate  technique  for  Idle  objective  evaluation  of  voca- 
tional education  is  cost-effectiveness  analj^is.  In  cost-effectiveness 
analysis^  indices  of  benefits  of  educational  programs  are  retained  in 
Iheir  raw  form.  The  output  variables,  or  benefits,  do  not  need  to  be 
economic  in  nature  nor  do  Idiey  have  to  be  eiqpressed  in  monetary  terms. 
Examples  of  this  type  of  output  variable  are  trainee  *s  knowledge  as 
measured  on  a written  test,  an  employer's  rating  of  the  trainee,  or 
some  meisure  of  the  trainee’s  level  of  motivation.  The  outcome  of 
cost-effectiveness  analysis  is  a statement  concerning  the  relationship 
that  a particular  program  or  activity  has  with  the  selected  output 


variables  and  with  the  cost  of  the  activity.  The  statement  describing 
the  cost-effectiveness  aneilysis  could  be  in  the  form  of  a ratio  but  more 
often  will  take  the  form  of  a statement  which  specifies  certain  outcomes 
associated  with  the  costs  of  the  program. 

Measuring  the  Benefits  of  Vocational  Ed^i^ca-*' ^ gn 

In  treating  education  as  a form  of  investment  in  hxuoan  capit€il^ 
economists  differentiate  between  a consumption  component  and  an  invest- 
ment component.  By  consumption  is  meant  the  immediate  satisfaction  or 
enjoyment  that  people  obtain  from  schooling.  On  the  other  hand,  invest- 
ment is  the  use  of  resources  not  for  consumption  or  immediate  enjoyment 
but  to  increase  future  productivity.  For  example,  it  is  argued  that 
genereil  education  not  only  contributes  to  future  productivity  but  makes 
life  more  enjoyable,  hence  general  education  is  a mixture  of  consumption 
and  investment.  Some  economists  airgue  that  vocational  education,  by 
definition,  is  undertaken  to  enhance  future  productivity  and  not  for 
immediate  satisfaction  or  enjoyment — or  *'not  for  fun”  as  one  economist 
put  it— therefore,  e:qpenditures  for  vocationeil  education  can  be  clearly 
classified  as  an  investment  (Rivlin,  I965) • 

This  rationale,  according  to  some  economists,  makes  vocationeil 
education  very  amenable  to  economic  analysis  for  the  return  on  invest- 
ment in  vocational  education  is  not  difficult  to  measure.  In  this 
context,  returns  to  investment  in  vocational  education  can  be  expressed 
in  the  form  of  hi^er  wages  to  the  individual  than  he  would  have  earned 
without  training.  So  when  data  are  available  on  the  earnings  of  similar 
persons  with  and  without  vocationeil  education,  the  rate  of  return  on 
investment  in  vocational  education  can  be  ceilculated.  In  other  words. 


the  cost-benefit  model  is  appropriate  for  assessing  the  economic  value 
of  vocational  education  for  benefits  as  well  as  costs  can  be  reduced 
to  monetary  terms. 

Blit  there  are  others ^ including  vocational  educators  as  well  as 
economists  j ^o  argue  that  there  are  benefits  to  vocational  education 
other  than  directly  observable  monetary  benefits.  The  monetary  value 
of  some  of  these  benefits  can  be  estimated,  but  it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  place  a monetary  value  on  others.  Some  of  these  additional 
benefits  Include  reduced  unemployment,  the  holding  In  school  of  students 
^o  have  little  or  no  Interest  in  academic  subjects,  reduced  vandalism 
and  Juvenile  dellnq.uency,  reduced  welfare  payments.  Increased  motivation 
on  the  part  of  students  for  further  schooling,  and  the  like.  Also  not 
to  be  overlooked  are  those  benefits  of  education  to  persons  other  than 
the  recipient  of  the  education— the  recipient's  immediate  and  future 
family,  his  nei^bors,  his  employer  and  co-workers,  and  society  in 
general.  These  benefits  are  termed  extenml  benefits  of  education 
(Weisbrod,  1964) . 

There  are  other  precautions  that  should  be  observed  when  examining 
research  on  the  economics  of  vocational  education.  A very  crucial 
problem  has  to  do  with  the  use  of  control  or  comparison  groups.  The 
effects  of  an  educational  program  on  output  variables  cannot  be  esti- 
mated (luantitatively  and  with  a great  deal  of  accuracy  unless  a control 
group  is  used  in  the  design  of  the  study.  When  graduates  of  vocational 
programs  are  compared  with  graduates  of  academic  programs,  it  is  rather 
obvious  that  these  two  groups  of  students  may  possess  different  socio- 
demographic  characteristics  and  different  values,  motivations,  and  other 
characteristics  that  affect  labor  market  performance.  Particular  notice 
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of  this  element  should  be  taken  when  graduates  of  vocational  programs 
are  compared  to  graduates  of  academic  and  other  nonvocational  programs. 
Thi;“i  fact  was  overlooked  or  ignored  in  some  of  the  early  studies  which 
compared  vocational  education  graduate* s perfo2miance  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket with  the  labor  market  performance  of  graduates  of  other  secondary 
school  programs.  Hesearchers  at  UCLA  point  out  that  one  of  the  limita- 
tions of  1^e  cost-benefit  studies  of  vocational  education  is  1±ie  com- 
parison of  different  means— that  is,  the  vocational  curriculum  versus 
the  nonvocational  curriculumr-as  alternative  means  to  the  same  end 
(Heiuhart  and  Blomgren>  19^9)* 

Determining  the  Costs  of: Vocational JEducati on 

X do  not  intend  to  go  into  detail  about  the  costs  which  should 
properly  be  considered  in  assessing  the  economic  value  of  vocational 
education.  It  is  important  to  realize,  however,  that  costs  to  the 
individxial  and  to  the  community  include  earnings  foregone  by  students 
in  addition  to  capital  costs  and  cvirrent  costs  such  as  teachers*  salaries, 
instructional  materials,  and  the  like.  The  matter  is  far  from  being 
simple  or  resolved,  however,  for  there  is  not  agreement  among  economists 
conceptxially  or  operationally  concerning  what  constitutes  social  costs 
when  cost-benefit  or  cosb-effectiveness  analysis  is  applied  to  voca- 
tional education.  Those  who  have  made  special  studies  of  this  matter 
(Dueker  and  Altman,  196?)  report  that  available  cost  data  do  not  readily 
lend  themselves  to  coherent  analysis  and  that  cost  data  pertaining  to 
vocational  education  are  not  kept  in  a way  which  make  them  accessible 
for  rigorous  analytic  and  evaluative  pvtrposes.  In  fact,  the  researchers 
to  whom  I refer  concluded  that  data  are  not  easily  obtained  for 
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reaXistlc  cost-effectiveness  studies  of  vocational  education.  This 
conclusion  stakes  cleeir  another  caution  that  should  be  observed  in  assess- 
ing cost-benefit  and  cost-effectivenss  analyses  of  vocational  education* 
Hhat  caution  is  that  studies  which  rely  on  readily  available  data  indi- 
cating cost  or  benefits^  or  both^  have  probably  oversimplified  the  data 
system  req,uired  by  rigorous  economic  analysis* 

Reports  of  .Research 

Kow  I wish  to  review  briefly  the  findings  of  reseeirch  pertaining 
to  the  economics  of  vocational  education*  Appeirently  the  cost-benefit 

t 

study  published  first  was  Coiazzini's  (19^6)  case  study  in  Worcester^ 
Massachusetts  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  assess  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  the  school  system's  vocational  schools  when  compeired  with  the 
community's  regular  hi^  schools.  I q,uoted  the  gist  of  his  conclusions 
earlier,  namely,  that  alternative  programs  for  on-the-job  training  should 
be  considered. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Taussig  (1968)  imdertook  a cost-benefit 
study  of  vocational  education  in  New  York  City.  This  study,  as  well  as 
Corazzini's  study,  compared  the  labor  market  performance  of  vocational 
school  graduates  with  academic  hi^  school  graduates.  Ta'*^sig's  find- 
ings, q,uoted  earlier  also,  suggested  that  ^'etums  to  investment  in 
vocational  education  were  meager  and  that  evidence  in  support  of  voca- 
tional education  was  sadly  lacking* 

Generally,  the  findings  of  these  two  case  studies  can  be  summarized 
with  two  statements.  First,  vocational  education,  when  compared  to 
other  hi^  school  programs,  is  relatively  e^ensive;  and  second,  there 
are  not  significant  differential  wage  rates  in  entry  jobs  for  persons 
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with  and  without  vocational  education.  There  were  other  pertinent  con- 
clusions from  these  studies  also.  One  conclusion  of  considerable  sig- 
nificance v&s  that  there  were  statistical  and  conceptual  problems  in 
design  and  analysis  and  that  there  were  major  gaps  in  the  data  used 
(Pein,  1968).  The  researchers  were  aware  of  these  conceptual  and 
methodoligical  problems,  but  since  the  studies  were  the  first  relating 
to  the  economics  oi  vocational  education,  the  conclusions  about  the 
economic  value  of  vocational  education  received  wider  dissemination 
than  did  conclusions  about  the  methodoligical  and  conceptual  deficiencies 
of  the  research. 

The  report  of  the  Airlie  House  conference  held  in  April  19&J  on 
new  approaches  to  planning,  programing,  budgeting,  and  evaluation  in 
vocational- technical  education  included  the  following  summary  statement 
about  research  on  the  economics  of  vocational  education;  "Most  studies 
indicate  that  vocational  education  costs  about  twice  as  much  as  other 
secondary  education  . • « that  the  monetary  benefits  are  similar  for 
the  major  secondary  education  curricula.  If  . . . monetary  benefits 
are  accepted  as  a proper  performance  index,  . . . educational  resources 
are  being  badly  allocated.  Greater  educational  benefits  in  monetary 
terms  could  be  gained  by  shifting  resources  away  from  vocational  edu- 
cation in  hi^  schools  to  other  types  of  education,  perhaps  toward 
academic  programs  or  work-study  programs  using  the  capital  facilities 
of  employers"  (Kotz,  1967). 

In  contrast,  let  us  move  to  research  which  resulted  in  findings 
and  conclusions  \rtaich  conflict  rather  sharply  with  the  results  just 
cited.  The  most  extensive  and  widely  known  work  on  the  economics  of 
vocational  education  is  the  research  directed  by  Professor  Jacob  J. 
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Kaufman,  Institute  for  Research  on  Human  Resources,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University  (Kaufhian,  ej.  i^l.,  1968;  Hu,  ej£*  1969)*  Professor 

Kaufman  has  written  widely  and  spoken  frequently  on  cos1>benefit  and 
cost-effectiveness  analysis  of  vocational  education  (Kauftnan,  1967a; 

1967b;  1968;  1969). 

One  purpose  of  Kaufaan’s  research  was  the  comparison,  through  cost- 
effectiveness  techniques,  of  vocational  and  nonvocational  education  in 
secondary  schools.  The  labor  market  performance  of  graduates  of  voca- 
tional curricula  was  compared  to  the  labor  market  performance  of  non- 
college attending  graduates  of  nonvocation^  curricula,  particularly 
the  academic  curriculum.  An  important  feature  of  the  design  of  the 
study  was  that  the  influence  on  labor  market  performance  of  socio- 
demographic variables  such  as  sex,  race,  intelligence  quotient,  marital 
status,  and  socio-economic  status  was  investigated  through  regression 
analysis.  The  findings  indicate  that  over  a six-year  period  following 
graduation,  given  both  sets  of  graduates  with  the  same  socio-demographic 
backgromds,  vocational  graduates  earned  $3^^56  more  than  graduates  of 
the  nonvocational  curriculum,  specific^ly  the  academic  curriculum. 

Also  during  the  six--'rear  period,  vocational  graduates  were  employed  4.3 
months  more  than  graduates  of  the  nonvocational  curriculum.  Nonvocational- 
technical  graduates  earned  less  than  vocational- technical  graduates 
during  the  first  year  after  graduation;  but  by  the  sixth  year  following 
graduation,  the  difference  in  earnings  between  curricula  was  sli^t. 

The  conclusions  of  the  stuc^  were  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper, 
namely,  that  vocational- technical  education  is  an  economically  worth- 
while investment  for  individuals  and  for  society  and,  the  ma^or  con- 
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clusion,  that  additional  public  funds  should  be  spent  on  the  vocational- 
technical  curricula  rather  than  the  nonvocational-technical  curricula 
in  senior  hi^  schools. 

Also  in  the  study,  employment  and  earnings  benefits  of  dropouts 
from  bolda  the  vocational  and  the  nonvocational  curricula  were  measured 
from  the  time  when  they  would  have  graduated.  Over  the  six-year  period, 
dropouts  from  the  vocational  curriculum  were  employed  11.6  months  more 
than  dropouts  from  the  nonvocational  curriculum.  Interviews  with  em- 
ployers also  indicated  that  on-ldae-job  training  for  employees  from 
vocational- technical  curricula  was  an  average  of  12  to  6k  weeks  shorter 
than  for  oldaer  enqployees  and  that  vocational  grad'uates  received  a higher 
wage  rate  while  in  training  on  the  job. 

Some  nonmonetary  and  noneconomic  benefits  were  also  investigated. 
Citizenship  and  social  participation,  measured  by  voting  behavior,  and 
career  satisfaction  were  the  noneconomic  benefits  studied.  Generally, 
the  evidence  indicated  little  difference  in  noneconomic  benefits  between 
vocational- technical  and  other  curricula. 

Kraft  *s  (1969)  recently  reported  pilot  study  of  the  cost-effectiveness 
analysis  of  two  area  vocational-technical  schools  in  Florida,  corrobor- 
ate Kaufman*s  conclusions.  Specifically  Kraft  concluded  that  an  analysis 
of  the  earnings  profiles  of  area  school  gradxiates  for  the  years  1965 
through  1968  revealed,  first,  that  the  private  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment in  vocational- technical  education  is  astonishingly  high;  second, 
that  public  cost-utility  ratios  indicate  a positive  rate  of  return; 
third,  Idaat  vocational- technical  education  in  Florida  has  a positive 
rate  of  return  exceeding  returns  to  capital  in  the  rest  of  the  economy; 
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fourth,  if  monetary  indices  are  accepted  as  a measure  of  effectiveness, 
extra  public  funds  should  be  distributed  toward  vocational- technical 
education  in  order  to  maximize  private  suad  public  benefits;  and  fifth, 
returns  appear  to  be  hi^er  in  specialized  programs  thsua  in  broad  occu- 
pational programs. 

Other  studies  support  vocational  education  as  a sound  investnent. 

A study  of  the  costs  and  returns  from  investments  in  a two-year  post- 
secondary technical  education  program  in  Worth  Carolisaa  revealed  social 
and  private  rates  of  return  varying  from  17  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
depending  on  the  procedures  used  for  projecting  future  earnings  of  tech- 
nical education  graduates.  Each  technical  education  graduate  in  this 
study  was  paired  with  a hi^  school  graduate  of  similar  academic  ability 
and  geographic  background  (Carroll  and  Ihnen,  1967)*  Investigators 
studying  the  costs  and  returns  from  investment  in  rural  technical  schools 
in  Minnesota  found  that  both  private  and  social  rates  of  return  on  invest- 
ment in  the  technical  education  programs  were  above  or  about  ei^ual  to 
rates  of  return  from  other  fom®  of  investment  (Pejovich  and  Sullivan, 
1966),  A cost-benefit  analysis  of  post-hi^  school  technical  education 
in  Oklahoma  yielded  similar  results  (Dupree,  1968). 

Vocational  educators  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  studying  the 
returns  to  investment  in  education  for  farmers  found  that  for  each 
dollar  invested  by  a farmer  in  a farm  business  management  education 
program  the  farmer  received  a return  of  $4.20.  When  coimnunity  benefits 
of  the  farm  management  education  program  were  investigated,  it  was  found 
that  for  each  dollar  invested  in  fam  business  management  education  the 
community  could  expect  to  receive  $9.06  in  increased  business  activity 
(persons,  Swanson,  Kittleson,  and  Leske,  1968). 
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Closely  related  to  research  on  the  economics  of  vocational  education 
in  the  public  schools  is  a considerable  body  of  research  using  cost- 
benefit  and  cost-effectiveness  models  to  evaluate  manpower  training  and 
retraining  programs.  Generally,  the  studies  reveal  benefits  attributable 
to  manpower  training  programs  sufficiently  large  over  costs  to  leave 
little  doubt  but  that  the  training  programs  are  a sound  economic  invest- 
ment, When  the  social-psychological  benefits  accruing  from  an  unemployed 
worker  returning  to  the  labor  market  are  considered,  the  researchers  note 
liiat  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  benefits  heavily  outwei^  the  costs 
of  retraining  (Mangum,  19^75  Somers,  1965), 

Some  Conclusions 

What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  research  and  writings  on 
the  economics  of  vocational  education?  I propose  -Ole  following  for 
your  consideration. 

Research  on  liie  economics  of  vocational  education  is  necessary  if 
adequate  and  complete  data  are  to  be  available  for  decision-macing  con- 
cerning the  allocation  of  resources  to  vocational  education.  Data 
yielded  by  cost-benefit  and  cost-effectiveness  analysis  will  undoubtedly 
bear  heavily  on  policy  decisions  about  occupational  education  including 
the  question  of  vb&t  agencies,  public  schools  or  otherwise,  can  conduct 
occupational  education  programs  most  efficiently.  By  "most  efficiently" 

I do  not  mean  "cheapest^”  I mean  efficiency  in  terms  of  the  objectives 
set  out  to  be  accomplished. 

Cost-benefit  and  cost-effectiveness  studies  of  public  school  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education  \diich  have  been  reported  to  date  yield 
findings  \rtiich  question  llie  economic  value  of  vocational  education  on 
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the  one  hand  and  label  it  as  a sound  investment  on  the  other.  It  shoiild 
be  noted  that  most  of  the  studies  were  case  or  pilot  studies  of  voca- 
tional education  in  a particiilar  school  system.  This  factor  leads  to 
some  difficiilties  in  generalizing  the  resiilts  of  the  findings  of  research. 
Nevertheless,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  (1968) 
in  their  &,ssessment  of  vocational  education  mandated  by  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  concluded  in  the  report  issued  in  1968  that  “Studies 
relating  the  costs  of  vocational  education  to  the  benefits  deri-ved  have 
given  it  solid  support.  When  controlled  for  differences  in  native  ability, 
vocational  students  profit  substantially  as  compared  to  others  in  both 
employment  and  earnings.” 

Althou^  Corazzini*s  analysis  of  vocational  education  in  Worcester, 
Ifessachusetts,  and  Taussig* s study  of  vocational  schools  in  New  Vorlc 
City  led  to  conclusions  q,uestioning  the  returns  to  investment  in  voca- 
tional education,  ail  subseq,uent  analyses  have  clearly  labeled  vocational 
education  as  a sound  investment.  If  cost-benefit  and  cost-effectiveness 
studies  of  manpower  training  and  retraining  programs  are  considered  also, 
the  evidence  strongly  supports  occupational  education  as  a sound  invest- 
ment. Prom  a research  point  of  view  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
those  studies  which  find  vocational  education  to  be  a sound  inveslanent 
are,  in  general,  designed  to  avoid  to  a greater  degree  the  conceptual 
and  practical  problems  mentioned  earlier  that  limit  the  validity  of  the 
findings . 

The  usefulness  of  cost-benefit  analysis  as  an  evaluative  techniq,ue 
in  vocational  education  is  limited  by  the  requirement  that  all  benefits 
as  well  as  costs  be  expressed  in  monetary  terms*  Vocational  education 
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contributes  to  the  nonmonetary  and  external  benefits  of  education  as  does 
general  education.  An  assessment  of  the  benefits  of  vocational  education 
should  include  outcomes  other  than  monetary.  Some  benefits  of  vocational 
education,  like  the  benefits  of  education  in  general,  are  virtually 
impossible  to  quantify,  in  monetary  terms  or  otherwise , Considering 
the  restrictions  of  cost-benefit  analysis , cost-effectiveness  analysis 
is  the  preferable  model  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  vocational 
education.  We  must  not  be  overzealous,  however,  in  applying  cost- 
effectiveness  analysis  unrealistically.  I cite  as  an  example  a proposal 
to  apply  cost-effectiveness  to  the  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
youth  organizations  in  vocational  education  in  which  the  investigator 
made  no  effort  to  distinguish  between  the  influence  of  the  vocational 
curriculum  and  the  Influence  of  youth  organization  activities  on  the 

t 

subsequent  performance  of  students  (Hu,  1969)* 

I propose  that  vocational  education,  like  general  education,  also 
has  a consumption  component,  that  is,  individuals  receive  immediate 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction  from  vocational  education  just  as  they  do 
from  general  education.  Anyone  who  does  not  think  that  students  enroll 
in  vocational  courses  "for  fun”— if  I may  use  the  economist's  term 
referred  to  earlier— as  well  as  to  enhance  future  productivity  has  not 
had  much  contact  with  students  enrolled  in  vocational  courses  in 
secondary  schools,  or  for  that  umttter,  with  students  enrolled  in  English, 
mathematics,  or  history  courses.  If  we  take  seriously  the  Advisory 
Council's  admonition  that  vocational  education  "is  also  a teaching 
technique  which  may  have  even  more  to  offer  as  method  tha"  as  substance” 
(Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  19^8)  ^ the  consxanption  comr 
ponent— the  immediate  satisfaction  or  “for  fun”  component— may  be  just 


as  important  as  the  investment  component — the  component  contributing 
to  future  productivity. 

And  finally,  vocational  educators  have  a prominent  role  to  play  in 
designing  and  conducting  studies  pertaining  to  the  evaluation  of  voca- 
tional education.  The  vocational  educator  should  apply  his  expertness 
to  the  identification  and  measurement  of  benefits  of  vocatiormil  educa- 
tion, both  monetary  and  nonmonetary,  that  are  now  overlooked  or  ignored. 
Vocational  educators  and  economists  can  and  should  work  together  in 
designing  cost-effectiveness  studies  of  vocational  education.  Let  us 
not  overlook  or  forget  that  the  chief  concern  of  education,  including 
vocational  education,  is  the  nurture  and  development  of  individuals. 
Hxen  the  chief  concern  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  vocational 
education  is  the  assessment  of  change  in  behavior  of  individuals  and 
not  on  measuring  the  monetary  retinns  the  investment  yields.  The  fol- 
lowing ^uote  puts  it  well:  “Vocatiormil  educators  need  to  look  at  their 

teaching  more  in  terms  of  what  it  does  for  the  child,  and  less  in  terms 
of  how  well  it  meets  someone's  forecast  of  the  community's  industrial 
needs'*  (Meade  and  Feldman,  1966) . 
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Evidence  abounds  that  the  South,  which  is  fast  becoming 
industrialized,  is  on  the  threshold  of  a new  era  which  can  bring 
a surge  in  its  economy  and  vastly  improved  work  opportunities  for 
all  its  citizens.  To  assure  this  advancement,  the  capability  of 
business  and  industry  to  utilize  increasingly  sophisticated 
machinery  and  processes  must  be  matched  with  up-to-date,  effective, 
relevant  programs  which  educate  for  the  world  of  work.  Vocational 
education  is  growing,  improving,  and  gradually  coming  into  its 
own  after  years  of  low  status  and  struggle.  The  technological 
explosion  has  created  unprecedented  opportunities,  problems,  and 
challenges. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  American  society  is  no  longer 
content  to  tolerate  the  underdevelopment  or  undevelopment  of  the 
large  segment  of  its  population  which  is  economically,  socially, 
politically,  and  culturally  disadvantaged.  Education  must  be 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  optimal  self-realization  of  every 
youth  and  adult.  In  this  effort,  occupational  education  has  a 
strategic  role  to  play  and  especially  in  the  South. 

Until  1967,  the  interest  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  in  occupational  education  had  been  modest 
and  limited  to  institutions,  accredited  or  seeking  accreditation, 
such  as  high  schools,  junior  colleges,  and  a few  specialized 
institutions  at  the  higher  education  level. 

There  is  wide  agreement  at  the  state  and  national  levels  and 
among  various  organizations  and  concerned  individuals  that  an 
urgent  need  exists  to  establish  in  a national  context  a program 
for  the  improvement,  evaluation  and  accreditation  of  occupational 
education.  Talks  at  the  national  level  have  involved  the  U.S. 

Office  of  Education,  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  the 
American  Vocational  Association,  the  Federation  of  Regional 
Accrediting  Commissions  of  Higher  Education,  and  other  agencies. 

The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  should  become 
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more  actively  and  directly  engaged  in  the  improvement  and  accredi- 
tation of  occupational  education  because: 

(1)  In  September  1966,  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Commission  on  Colleges  requested  that  the  Director 

of  the  Association  convene  a conference  of  appropriate 
individuals  to  study  the  question  of  recognition  through 
accreditation  of  post-secondary,  non-collegiate,  non- 
profit vocational  and  trade  education. 

(2)  In  April,  1967,  the  Southwide  Conference  on  Occupational 
Education,  with  representation  from  business,  industry, 
an^  vocational  education,  asked  the  Southern  Association 
to  develop  at  the  earliest  feasible  date  a regional 
program  to  help  strengthen  the  quality,  availability, 
and  status  of  public  and  private  non-profit  technical 
and  vocational  education,  including  evaluation  and 
accreditation. 

(3)  The  Southern  Association  desires  to  utilize  its  full 
resources  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
South , and 

(4)  The  need  for  an  adequate  program  of  accreditation 
which  utilizes  the  voluntary,  institution-based 
regional  accrediting  agencies. 

On  June  19,  1967,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Southern 
Association  authorized  its  president  to  appoint  a Coiumittee  on 
Occupational  Education  to  utilize  a report  entitled  “We  Shall 
Not  Rest..."  of  the  April  5-6  Southwide  Conference  and  to  suggest 
a plan  of  development  for  the  Association's  involvement  in 
occupational  education. 

The  Committee  on  Occupational  Education  was  appointed  and  met 
periodically  during  the  fall  of  1967,  submitting  a report  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  in  November.  At  that  time  the  Trustees  approved 
the  report  in  principle  and  asked  the  Committee  to  make  further 
study  in  line  with  the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  Board. 

This  discussion  revolved  around  the  following: 

(1)  The  role  proposed  for  business  and  industry  represent- 
atives on  the  policy  making  group. 

(2)  The  number  and  preciseness  of  the  description  of  the 
institutions  proposed  as  being  eligible  for  charter 
affiliation. 

(3)  The  timetable  for  implementation  of  the  report. 
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(4)  Whether  any  immediate  consideration  should  be  given 

to  the  establishment  of  the  Commission  on  Occupational 
Education. 

(5)  The  size  of  the  proposed  executive  group  for  the 
Committee  on  Occupational  Education,  and 

(6)  The  need  for  a separate  organization  within  the 
Association  to  accredit  institutions  of  occupational 
education-,  or  whether  this  might  be  done  by  two 
existing  commissions,  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  and/or  the  Commission  on  Colleges. 

In  submitting  this  revised  report,  the  Committee  on 
Occupational  Education  affirms  that  it  has  reviewed  the  matters 
of  concern  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  that  the  recommendations 
herein  constitute  the  Committee *s  best  judgment  as  to  a feasible 
plan  for  involvement  in  occupational  education  for  the  Southern 
Association  of  colleges  and  Schools. 

A comprehensive  study  of  the  status  of  occupational  education 
in  the  Southern  Association  area  was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Association  by  the  Southwide  Research  Coxincil  in  Occupational 
Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Center  for  Occupational  Educa- 
tion at  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

The  Council *s  report  showed  clearly  the  need  for  a develop- 
mental program  and  eventual  accreditation  of  occupational  education 
other  than  the  programs  currently  being  operated  by  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  and  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

All  regional  associations  are  baing  urged  to  begin  a process 
of  evaluation  and  accreditation  of  occupational  education.  If 
they  fail  to  respond,  other  agencies  can  be  expected  to  meet  the 
need.  The  resolution  of  the  Southwide  Conference  on  Occupational 
Education,  subsequent  reaction  to  the  report  of  that  meeting,  and 
expressions  of  interest  on  the  part  of  educators  involved  in 
vocational-technical  education  warrant  immediate  consideration  by 
the  Southern  Association. 

The  philosophical  and  procedural  questions  involved  in 
standard-setting  and  accreditation  of  occupational  education  are 
currently  being  debated  across  the  nation.  Procedural  problems 
and  questions  of  jurisdiction  will  be  knotty  issues.  Organi- 
zational plans,  lengths  of  programs,  and  entrance  requirements 
follow  no  common  pattern  in  occupational  education  as  they  do 
in  the  other  segments  of  education.  These  variations  will  make 
the  development  of  standards  extremely  complex.  However,  several 
groups  have  begun  serious  work  to  develop  standards  of  quality 
and  their  results  can  be  utilized  in  due  time. 
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The  Committee  views  its  primary  function  as  recommending  an 
initial  structural  organization  to  serve  as  the  mechanism  through 
which  solutions  to  these  problems  might  be  sought.  The  beginning 
organizational  structure  may  need  to  be  changed  as  the  process  of 
improvement  and  accreditation  of  occupational  education  evolves. 

An  ultimate  test  of  whether  accreditation  contributes 
significantly  to  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  occupational 
education  will  be  the  quality  and  employability  of  graduates  of 
accredited  schools.  Accreditation  of  technical-vocational 
education  presents  a rare  opportunity  for  various  segments  of 
our  economy  to  work  closely  with  education.  Therefore,  it  will 
be  desirable  at  the  outset  to  involve  business  and  industry  in 
an  advisory  role. 

The  development  of  an  occupational  education  program  by 
the  Southern  Association  will  present  the  Association  with  other 
unique  opportunities.  It  can  promote  much-needed  communication 
between  occupational  educators  and  those  in  traditional  academic 
areas.  It  can  be  a mechanism  which  broadens  the  scope  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  and  which  focuses  systematic  attention  upon 
the  needs,  problems,  and  opportunities  for  development  of  a large 
proportion  of  the  South's  people  in  new  knowledge  and  work  skills. 

It  can  help  individuals  to  utilize  better  their  existing  opportu- 
nities. It  can  assist  in  the  articulation  of  the  many  educational 
efforts  to  equip  children  and  youths  for  the  world  of  work.  It 
can  sponsor  or  encourage  relevant  research,  experimentation,  and 
demonstrations.  It  can  lend  new  dignity  and  prestige  to  the  entire 
field  of  occupational  education. 

The  following  plan  for  use  by  the  Association  in  occupational 
education  was  proposed  for  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


I.  An  Executive  Group 


It  is  recommended  that  the  Association  establish  a Committee 
on  Occupational ^Education  whose  membership  and  duties  are 
described  as  follows: 

A.  Composition  of  the  Committee 

A policy  group  of  ten  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
Occupational  Education,  will  be  comprised  as  follows: 

(1)  Three  directors  of  occupational  education  (or  their 
equivalent)  from  appropriate  state  agencies  in  the 
Southern  Association  region.  (Initial  appointments 
to  be  made  by  the  President  of  the  Association  with 
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successors  to  be  nominated  by  the  delegate  assembly 
of  affiliated  occupational  education  schools  and 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.) 

(2)  Two  representatives  from  specialized  institutions  or 
community  colleges  with  programs  of  occupational 
education  and  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges. 

(To  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  advice  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges.) 

(3)  Two  representatives  from  comprehensive  or  vocational 
or  technical  high  schools  accredited  by  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools.  (To  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  advice  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools. ) 

(4)  Two  executive  heads  of  technical-vocational  schools  not 
currently  eligible  for  accreditation  by  existing 
Commissions.  (Initial  appointments  to  be  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Association  with  successors  to  be 
nominated  by  the  delegate  assembly  of  the  affiliated 
occupational  education  schools  and  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.) 

(5)  Director  of  the  Association,  Ex  Officio 

Terms  of  service  shall  be  for  three  years  except  that  the 
initial  group  shall  be  appointed  for  staggered  periods  so  that 
the  terms  of  three  members  will  expire  each  year. 

Representatives  of  the  Business-Industry  Advisory  Group  will 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Occupational  Education. 

(See  page  13,  item  1 under  duties  of  the  advisory  group.) 

B.  Duties  of  the  Committee 

The  duties  of  the  Committee  on  Occupational  Education  shall 
be  as  follows: 

(1)  To  serve  for  the  Association  as  the  general  policy-making 
group  in  occupational  education.  Such  policies  would 
guide  the  activities  of  staff  members  employed  to  work 
in  occupational  education. 


*The  delegate  assembly  referred  to  in  this  report  shall  be 
similar  to  the  delegate  assemblies  of  the  commissions.  There 
shall  be  one  official  voting  representative  from  each  affiliated 
institution  of  occupational  education  in  the  delegate  assembly. 
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(2)  To  oversee  the  development  of  standards  and  accredi- 
tation procedures  for  institutions  offering  occupational 
education,  such  standards  and  procedures  to  be  given 
final  approval  by  a delegate  assembly  of  affiliated 
schools  of  occupational  education. 

(3)  To  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  appreciate 
time  approval  of  a program  of  evaluation  and  accreditation 
for  institutions  offering  occupational  education. 

(4)  To  approve  progravas  and  agendas  for  meetings  of  a delegate 
assembly  of  affiliated  schools  of  occupational  education. 

(5)  To  keep  the  Board  of  Trustees  apprised  of  supporting 
projects  and  programs  which  the  Association  should 
undertake  in  occupational  education. 

(6)  To  work  with  the  present  Commissions  in  the  evaluation 
of  occupational  education  in  institutions  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

(7)  To  arrange  for  such  committees  or  subcommittees  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  orderly  development  of  an 
occupational  education  program  for  the  Association. 

(8)  To  develop  its  own  calendar  of  meetings  and  other 
procedures  of  operation  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  Committee,  providing  these  conform  generally  to 
other  Association  policies  and  procedures. 

(9)  To  work  with  the  Director  of  the  Association  in  securing 
funds  for  programs  and  projects  in  occupational  education. 


II.  Institutional  Affiliation 


One  of  the  strengths  of  voluntary  accreditation  which  has 
contributed  to  its  success  is  that  standards  are  determined,  in 
the  final  analysis,  by  institutions  comprising  the  membership  at 
the  affected  level.  This  grass-roots  level  of  participation  will 
be  essential  among  occupational  educational  institutions  if 
voluntary  accreditation  is  to  be  effective.  The  consent  for 
accreditation,  like  government  and  the  governed,  comes  from 
those  being  accredited.  In  the  tradition  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  accreditation  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  a function  of  the  membership  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  duly  authorized  representatives  of  the  member  institutions. 
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A.  Affiliation 


Certain  institutions  will  be  eligible  to  participate  formally 
in  a program  of  charter  affiliation  with  other  institutions  of 
occupational  education  under  the  aegis  of  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Purposes  of  this  affiliation  will  be  the 
development  of  accreditation  and  other  advancement  programs  in 
occupational  education.  An  institution  will  be  considered  eligi- 
ble for  charter  affiliation: 

(1)  If  it  is  not  currently  eligible  for  accreditation  by 
the  Commission  on  Colleges  or  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  and 

(2)  If  it  is  recommended  for  affiliation  by  the  appropiate 
state  agency  concerned  with  occupational  education, 

(3)  If  it  is  a public  or  non-profit  institution  with  a 
properly  constituted  governing  or  policy-making  board, 
not  to  exclude  area  vocational  schools  operated  by  state 
departments  of  education,  and 

(4)  If  the  institution  agrees  not  to  use  its  affiliation 
status  in  an  unethical  way,  such  as  to  imply  publicly 
or  privately  that  affiliation  with  the  Southern 
Association  indicates  approval  or  accreditation  of 
its  programs. 


The  initial  period  for  charter  affiliation  should  begin  not 
later  than  i^ovember  of  1968,  and  should  continue  for  one  year  to 
allow  eligible  institutions  to  study  the  matter  and  to  receive 
the  proper  authorization  for  such  action.  As  the  program  grows 
and  develops,  other  types  of  institutional  and,  perhaps,  program 
relationships  of  a formal  nature  with  the  Association  may  need 
to  be  explored. 


B.  Development  of  Standards 

(1)  The  Committee  on  Occupational  Education  recognizes  that 
a substantial  portion  of  vocational- technical  education 
is  currently  conducted  by  comprehensive  high  schools  and 
by  multipurpose  junior  and  senior  colleges.  To  establish 
standards  for  occupational  education,  representatives  of 
these  institutions  should  be  involved  as  participants. 

To  make  this  possible,  these  institutions  will  be  invited, 
through  designation  by  the  existing  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  and  the  Commission  on  Colleges,  to  participate  in 
the  process  of  standard-setting  and  improvement  of  quality 
as  well  as  in  other  program  developments  that  are  likely 
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to  accrue  from  the  efforts  of  the  proposed  new  thrust 
of  the  Southern  Association.  Methods  and  procedures 
for  participation  of  these  institutions  will  be  defined 
by  the  Committee  on  Occupational  Education. 

(2)  Institutional  representatives  will  be  convened  in  a 
delegate  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the 
development  of  standards  and  procedures  for  the 
recognition  of  institutions  offering  programs  of 
occupational  education . 


C.  Subsequent  Developments 

Following  charter  affiliation,  these  steps  will  be  taken: 

(1)  Institutions  wishing  to  affiliate  after  the  initial 
eligibility  period  has  closed  will  be  permitted  to 
do  so  if  they  meet  the  previously  mentioned  criteria, 
but  such  institutions  will  not  have  the  distinction 
of  being  charter  affiliates. 

(2)  As  the  development  of  the  accreditation  program  warrants, 
and  at  such  time  as  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
indicates,  the  authority  for  the  approval  of  standards 
and  accreditation  procedures  will  be  assigned  to  the 
delegate  assembly,  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  accredited  institution. 


III.  Business-Industry  Advisory  Group 


In  a very  significant  manner,  the  quality  of  occupational 
education  can  be  tied  directly  to  the  abilities  and  the  employ- 
ability  of  students  and  graduates.  It  is  incumbent  upon  any 
agency  attempting  to  judge  quality  or  establish  criteria  for 
evaluation  of  occupational  education  to  have  a close  tie  with 
prospective  employers. 

It  is  essential  that  the  accreditation  and  other  developmental 
programs  in  occupational  education  of  the  Southern  Association 
seek  and  assure  a meaningful  involvement  of  representatives  of 
business  and  industry. 

The  Committee  on  Occupational  Education  will,  as  one  of  its 
early  tasks,  establish  a Business-Industry  Advisory  Committee 
for  Occupational  Education. 


The  duties  of  this  advisory  group  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  To  designate  at  least  three  representatives  to  sit  in 
an  advisory  capacity  with  the  Committee  on  Occupational 
Education  at  all  its  sessions. 

(2)  To  meet  periodically  to  evaluate  from  the  business- 
industrial  viewpoint  the  programs  and  procedures  of 
the  Committee  on  Occupational  Education  and  to  make 
recommendations  as  the  Advisory  Group  deems  necessary. 

(3)  To  submit  ideas,  recommendations  or  data  to  the  Committee 
on  Occupational  Education  for  its  consideration. 

(4)  To  work  with  the  Committee  on  Occupational  Education  in 
other  ways  determined  to  be  mutally  beneficial . 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Association  following  counsel  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Occupational  Education  and  the  Director 
of  the  Association. 


IV.  staff 


It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  authorize  the 
employment  of  a qualified  professional  staff  member  and  secretary, 
subject  to  the  availability  of  funds.  The  employment  of  the 
professional  staff  member  will  be  done  in  consultation  with  the 
Committee  on  Occupational  Education. 


V.  Finances 


Widespread  interest  in  occupational  education  has  been 
indicated  by  business  and  industry.  Both  view  improved 
occupational  education  as  a source  of  increased  manpower  and 
thus  are  favorably  inclined  to  assist  in  its  development. 

Funding  will  be  required  initially  from  outside  sources. 

Prompt  and  successful  implementation  of  the  foregoing  proposals 
depends  upon  successful  acquisition  of  the  needed  resources  from 
outside  the  1968-69  budget  of  the  Association. 

A plan  to  raise  the  necessary  support  from  business  and 
industry  in  the  eleven-state  Southern  Association  area  is  under 
development.  The  plan  will  involve  business  and  industrial  leaders 
in  each  state  in  raising  the  funds  with  a concomitant  purpose  of 
generating  interest  in  the  Association's  efforts  to  improve 
occupational  education. 
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In  addition,  the  program  should  begin  to  pay  part  of  its 
own  way  immediately.  It  is  recommended  that  each  institution 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  $250  for  affiliation.  Additional  charges 
will  be  made  for  accreditation  once  the  program  is  initiated. 


VI.  Changes  in  Organizational  Structure 


As  the  program  in  occupational  education  matures  and  as 
educational  change  dictates,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Southern  Association  will  consider  appropriate  organizational 
changes  within  the  Association  for  occupational  education. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  will  receive  and  consider  recommendations 
in  this  regard  at  such  time  as  the  Committee  on  Occupational 
Education  deems  desirable. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


PLANNING  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Joseph  T,  Nerden 
Professor 


Presentation  to  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors 

of  Vocational  Education 


American  Vocational  Association  Convention 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
December  6,  1969 


PLANNING  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  far  more  overt  activity  In  the 
field  of  vocational  education  evaluation  than  would  appear  had  occurred  in 
the  fifty  or  more  years  of  organized  vocational  education  prior  to  that  time* 
Until  ten  years  ago,  no  specific  reference  was  made  in  legislation,  either 
state  or  federal,  to  the  need,  mandate,  requirement  or  demand  for  the 
evaluation  of  vocational  education  programs.  However,  with  the  current 
emphasis  placed  upon  vocational  education  as  the  answer  to  all  of  the  ills 
of  the  inner  city,  the  ghetto,  the  disenfranchised  and  disenchanted  youth 
and  adults,  (and  others  if  there  are  any)  writers  of  vocational  legislation 
have  made  certain  that:  (a)  the  quantity  and  quality  of  vocational  education 

programs  must  be  measured  frequently,  annually,  regularly  and,  (b)  the  results 
of  these  measuring  activities  be  readily  available  for  examination.  All  of 
this  evaluative  activity  has  its  roots  in  a philosophy  of  education,  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  bears  upon  the  responsibilities  of  education  to  the 
society  which  provides  It.  (More  about  this  later).  However,  I would  be 
remiss  if  I did  not  point  out  at  this  time,  that  evaluation  is  not  something 
entirely  new  to  the  field  of  vocational  education.  Its  teachers,  supervisors 
and  administrators.  One  has  but  to  look  through  the  many  reports  and 
documents  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  for  all  of  the  years 
that  stretch  back  to  the  beginnings  of  vocational  education  In  this  nation 
to  note  that  from  the  very  first  there  have  been  developed  and  used  devices, 
criteria,  guidelines  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  of  evaluation. 
Moreover,  evaluation  has  been  a concern  at  national  vocational  meetings. 
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state  meetings,  regional  meetings  and  on  many  other  occasions.  Measurement 
of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  vocational  education  offered  in  this  nation 
has  been  a vital  concern  of  all  those  concerned  with  vocational  education, 
largely  because  of  the  nature  of  the  process.  Criteria  and  guidelines  have 
varied  from  region  to  region,  and  even  from  school  to  school  within  a large 
city  system,  but  the  basic  elements  of  measuring  the  successes  and  limitations 
of  vocational  education  programs  has  formed  an  integrated  wholeness  in  the 
activity  from  its  very  inception.  I make  these  points  now,  because  I believe 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  as  educators  we  are  not  now  embarking 
upon  a brand  new  process  identified  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
or  even  .in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  Rather,  we  have  been 
reminded  and  urged  to  make  improvements  and  modifications  in  the  measuring 
procedures  that  have  been  used  until  now,  and  to  bring  about  certain  bases 
(even  similarities)  for  evaluation  in  states. 

Philosophically,  evaluation  of  vocational  education  programs  is  a matter 
of  public  concern,  and  has  been  so  for  over  sixty  years  of  organized 
vocational  programming.  During  this  time,  the  tax-paying  public  has 
supported  vocational  education  and  has  provided  tax  dollars  for  the  investment 
required  in  preparing  individuals  for  the  world  of  work.  In  the  expenditure 
of  dollars,  the  public  has  been  concerned  with  benefits  and  value  for  its 
dollars,  and  has  expected  that  vocational  educators  would  match  the  dollar 
input  with  instructional  efficiency.  In  a sense,  the  general  public  has 
insisted  that  a dollar  of  investment  return  a measurable  product,  useful  in 
society  and  productive  in  its  economy.  Still  further,  and  this  point  has  been 
emphasized  more  of  late  than  in  the  past,  the  public  has  pointed  cut  its 
entitlement  to  know  whether  the  objectives  of  vocational  education  programs 
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have  been  achieved.  Included  within  this  entitlement  is  the  knowledge  concerning 
strengths  of  the  many  programs,  as  well  as  their  limitations.  Still  further, 
evaluations  of  vocational  education  programs  are  expected  by  the  taxpayers  to: 

(a)  inventory  the  effective-procedures  for  the  maintenance  of  quality  standards 
of  vocational  education,  (b)  the  procedures  recommended  for  the  further 
improvement  of  vocational  education,  and  (c)  finally  the  priorities  to  be 
applied  to  the  program  operation  in  the  future.  As  we  all  know,  public 
tax-paying  groups  are  often  well  seasoned  with  employer  representation,  each 
one  of  whom  is  concerned  with  his  own  needs  for  skilled  workers;  in  so  many 
cases  these  are  the  individuals  who  are  so  highly  vocal  in  matters  of  vocational 
education  quantity  and  quality  control.  In  short,  philosophically  (and  the 
Congress  has  pointed  this  out  over  and  over  again)  the  general  public  is  not 
only  entitled  to  know  what  the  quality  and  quantity  of  vocational  education 
is  in  the  nation,  but  in  the  most  receuu  congressional  legislation  has  mandated 
its  entitlement  in  prescription  specifics. 

With  the  phenomenal  growth  of  vocational  education  in  the  nation,  a 
rapid  increase  of  activity  in  the  field  of  accreditation  could  have  been 
prophesied.  Accreditation  activity  is  evident  everywhere  in  vocational 
education,  along  with  the  "grand  scramble"  to  get  aboard  some  kind  of 
accrediting  procedure.  Students  are  concerned  with  the  accreditation  and 

popular  standing  of  an  institution;  faculty  and  administration  reflect 

\ 

these  interests.  Of  even  greater  significance,  employers  are  among  those 
who  express  strong  preferences  for  graduates  of  accredited  curriculums  or 
institutions;  some  (on  occasion)  have  refused  even  an  initial  interview  to 
graduates  who  complete  programs  of  instruction  from  institutions  that  have 
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yet  to  acquire  the  accreditation  label  of  quality,  status  and  respectability. 
Evaluation  of  programs  or  curricultims  of  education  is  ^ functional  part  of 
the  accreditation  process,  but  does  not  necessarily  have  to  result  in 
accreditation.  As  we  all  know,  vocational  education  has  been  evaluated  for 
years,  but  in  only  rare  circumstances  has  this  evaluation  resulted  in 
accreditation.  Now,  with  the  concern  evidenced  by  individuals,  states, 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  its  funding  agencies,  "voluntary” 
accreditation  has  become  a virtual  necessity.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
evaluation  of  vocational  education  will  continue  to  occupy  much  of  our 
attention  and  time  from  hereon. 

In  evaluating  programs  within  a state  system  of  vocational  education,--^' 
there  are  many  factors  to  be  considered.  One  such  factor  is:  Shall  the 

vocational  education  that  is  to  be  evaluated  be  that  which  occurs  on  the 
secondary  level,  the  post-secondary  level,  the  adult  level,  the  level  that 
prepares  disadvantaged  individuals — or  all  of  these  levels?  Each  of  the 
programs  that  serves  individuals  is  a valid  vocational  program  in  its  own 
right  undoubtedly,  and  deserves  to  have  its  quantity  and  quality  measured 
regularly,  in  order  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  maintain  and  further  improve 
each  of  the  programs.  Reduced  to  several  basic  questions,  evaluation  of 
vocational  education  must  be  concerned  with: 

1.  Why  do  we  evaluate? 

2.  What  and  whom  should  we  evaluate? 

3.  How  should  we  evaluate? 

4.  Who  are  the  individuals  who  should  be  involved  in  the  evaluation 


process? 
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I believe  that  it  is  clear  to  all  of  us  the  reasons  why  we  should  evaluate, 
in  the  light  of  the  supporting  philosophical  bases  underlying  the  evaluative 
procedures  in  connection  with  publicly  supported  vocational  education 
mentioned  earlier. 

The  second  question  concerning  what  and  whom  should  we  evaluate  is 
important  also,  and  deserves  comment  here.  In  general,  evaluators  of 
vocational  education  curriculums  or  programs  need  to  be  concerned  with  the 
procedures  for  the  selection  of  students,  the  outcomes  of  the  education, 
the  teaching- learning  situation  involving  all  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
instructor  and  the  learner,  employer  and  community  relationships,  as  well  as 
facilities  and  equipment.  There  is  also  need  to  measure  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  supervision  and  administration,  and  the  rationale  for 
this  should  be  clearly  apparent  (I  trust).  In  the  past,  evaluation  of 
vocational  education  generally  centered  on  the  instructor,  but  if  the  popular 
definition  of  supervision  as  "helping  the  teacher  to  teach"  is  accepted, 
then  supervision  is  a functional  part  of  instruction,  and  as  such  should  be 
subject  to  similar  rigorous  evaluation.  The  same  is  true  of  administration, 
and  guidelines  and  criteria  which  are  used  to  measure  administrative  practices 
and  behaviors  must  reflect  the  steps  taken  by  the  administrator  to  facilitate, 
maintain  and  further  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  instruction  in 
the  curriculums,  programs  and  institutions. 

In  measuring  the  quality  of  the  instructional  program  in  the  classroom, 
laboratory  and/or  shop,  evaluative  criteria  and  guidelines  must  include 
measures  of  teaching  effectiveness,  the  extent  of  coordination  between 
manipulative  skills  and  mental  skills,  the  relatedness  of  parts  of  the  vocational 
program  to  each  other,  the  availability  of  facilities  and  equipment,  the 
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currency  and  relevancy  of  equipment  and  materials  to  modern  employment 
practices,  and  (of  course)  the  qualifications  of  the  personnel  who  conduct 
the  respective  parts  of  the  educational  program.  In  the  case  of  the 
classroom,  laboratory  and/or  shop  teachers,  background  of  education, 
teaching  experience,  pre-service  practical  work  experience,  professional 
growth,  philosophy  held  by  each  and  other  aspects  should  receive  special 
attention. 

Within  and  without  the  school,  every  phase  of  the  program  should, 
receive  attention.  These  should  include  the  procedures  that  an  institution 
takes  to  serve  all  of  the  people,  the  involvement  of  the  institution  (and 
its  several  curriculums)  in  active  advisory  activities,  the  placement  and 
continuing  employment  records  of  curriculum  "completers"  and  graduates  of 
an  institution,  as  well  as  evidences  of  short  range  and  long  range  planning. 
My  purpose  here  is  not  to  identify  all  of  the  areas  that  would  be  subject  to 
evaluation,  but  merely  to  mention  some  of  the  major  ones  and  to  discuss  with 
you  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  by  the  state  directors  of  vocational 
education  to  facilitate  evaluation  of  vocational  education  in  the  states. 

So.  finally,  we  reach  the  consideration  of,  "How  shall  we  tool  up  to 
evaluate  vocational  education"?  Basic  to  this  cons ide  at ion  is  the  question 
of  whether  evaluation  should  be  of  entire  institutions,  of  programs  of 
vocational  education  within  an  institution,  or  of  individual  curriculums. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  has  occupied  many  hours  of  discussion  in 
regional,  state  and  national  meetings  of  educators.  Obviously,  detailed 
evaluations  of  individual  curriculums  can  be  extremely  time  consuming, 

(and  often  costly);  yet,  evaluation  of  a complete  program  of  vocational 
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education  (on  the  other  hand)  may  tend  to  overlook  some  of  the  important  and 
urgent  facets  of  quality  and  quantity.  Several  educational  agencies  in  the 
nation  are  currently  dealing  with  this  problem,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
procedure  most  favored  by  these  agencies  is  that  of  evaluation  of  the  entire 
institution,  usually  followed  by  accreditation  on  the  same  basis.  The 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  the  American  Vocational  Association  through 
its  newly  organized  and  funded  study  of  accreditation  procedures,  the  six 
Regional  Accrediting  Associations  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Interim  Council 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  which  is  specifically  concerned  with 
occupational  programs  have  either  taken  a strong  stand  in  favor  of  (or  tend 
toward)  institutional  evaluation  as  the  most  feasible  procedure  prior  to 
accreditation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  as  vocational  educators  have  the 
prerogative  (I  believe)  to  decide  whether  our  purposes  are  best  served  by 
evaluation  that  is  detailed  to  the  extent  that  it  carefully  examines  in  depth 
every  inte2ral  part  of  each  vocational  curriculum  or  by  evaluation  of  all  of 
the  curriculums  within  an  institution  to  ^ lesser  depth. 

At  this  point  I would  like  (very  briefly)  to  indicate  to  you  my  thoughts 
concerning  five  steps  which  each  state  director  of  vocational  education  might 

I 

Vake  to  assure  himself  and  the  various  publics  of  his  state  of  the  achievements, 
developments,  limitations,  maintenance  of  quality  and  future  needs  of  vocational 
education. 

Step  1.  First,  I believe  that  I would  urge  that  each  state  director 
assemble,  in  the  traditional  vocational  manner,  a consulting 
committee  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  evaluating  vocational 
education.  The  responsibility  of  this  consulting  committee 
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should  not  be  confused  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  state 
advisory  council  on  vocational  education,  mandated  in  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  The  consulting 
ccmmittee  which  I recommend  should  be  made  up  of  a cross-section 
of  individuals  involved  in  vocational  education,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  occupational  orientation  (through  instruction, 
supervision,  and  administration)  to  employment.  It  should 
include  representation  from  all  levels  and  t}rpes  of  vocational 
curriculums,  and  of  course  the  necessary  representation  from 
the  general  public,  students,  graduates,  employers,  management 
and  labor.  Such  a consulting  committee  should  give  careful 
consideration  to  (a)  objectives  and  expected  outcomes  of 
evaluation,  and  (b)  procedures  to  be  used  in  the  development 
of  guidelines,  the  criteria,  the  methodology,  and  the  personnel 
who  should  be  involved  in  measuring  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  vocational  education.  Obviously,  anything  as  detailed, 
personal  and  critical  as  evaluation  requires  that  all  who  are 
affected  by  evaluat ion  should  be  involved  in  the ^determination 
of  the  procedures  and  instruments  to  be  utilized  in  the  process. 

As  a principle  of  democracy  in  education,  this  is  often  overlooked 
in  the  evaluative  procedure,  and  in  some  instances  has  been 
indicated  to  be  the  sole  reason  for  lack  of  success. 

Step  2.  I mentioned  earlier  that  employers,  representatives  of  labor, 
and  management  should  also  be  included  in  the  evaluation 
consulting  committee  for  a state.  This  is  extremrly  important, 
since  by  definition  vocational  education  is  the  preparation  of 
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Individuals  for  the  world  of  vaork,  and  as  such  those  who  receive 
them  Into  the  world  of  work  must  be  an  Important  part  In 
measuring  the  successes  and  limitations  of  the  assessment  process. 
I might  mention  here  that  the  Involvement  of  employers,  management 
and  labor  Is  a characteristic  which  differentiates  evaluation 
of  vocational  education  from  most  other  kinds  of  education.  Care 
should  be  exercised  by  a rate  director  at  this  particular  point 
In  order  that  he  not  be  "sucked  Into"  the  unmanageable  and 
unrealistic  philosophy  that  "vocational  education  Is  part  of 
the  mainstream  of  education,  and  should  be  evaluated  In  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  all  other  education."  As  one  who  has  taken 
part  In  hundreds  of  public  school  evaluations,  I can  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  never  have  I seen  representatives  of  the 
general  public,  employers,  management  or  labor  take  an  active 
part  In  the  evaluative  processes  of  public  academic  education. 

In  this  one  major  respect,  vocational  education  Is  different  to 
all  other  kinds  of  education,  and  unless  this  is  clearly 
' understood,  there  is  little  likel ihood  that  the  succesaes  and 
limitations  of  vocat 1 onal  educat ion  curriculums . programs  and 
Instltut ions  will  be  appropriately  examined . evaluated  andj^or 
accredited. 

Step  3.  Once  the  consulting  committee  has  made  some  tentative  decisions 
concerning  how  best  to  proceed  with  the  evaluation  of  vocational 
education,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  move  the  functioning 
of  the  activity  to  the  regional  and  local  situations.  Efforts 
must  £6  made  to  involve  all  teachers . local  supervisors  and 
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local  administrators  in  the  evaluative  process,  and  in  the 
development  tryout  and  subsequent  modification  of  guidelines, 
criteria  and  procedures.  This  may  only  be  done,  (even  more 
importantly  must  be  done)  on  the  local  level.  Again,  the 
involvement  of  people  in  the  procedures  and  assessment  devices 
which  shall  be  visited  upon  them  _s  democracy  in  action, 
and  in  the  case  of  vocational  education  evaluation  could  very 
well  prove  to  be  the  focal  point  of  the  entire  effort.  In 
large  states,  many  regional  group  meetings  would  have  to  be 
planned  for,  organized  and  conducted. 

Step  4.  Assuming  that  every  individual  involved  in  vocational  education 
has  an  ample  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  development, 
preparation  and/or  modification  of  guidelines,  criteria  and 
methodology,  the  next  major  step  is  to  assemble  the  collective 
judgments  of  the  regions  and  areas  of  a state,  and  to  synthesize 
the  results  such  that  they  will  represent  consensus,  eliminate 
duplication  and  inconsistencies.  Throughout  this  statewide 
activity,  domination  or  restrictive  influence  by  state-employed 
supervisory  and  administrative  staff  should  be  avoided.  Enough 
suspicion  (nuch  of  which  is  unjustified)  already  surrounds 
these  individuals;  thus,  sincere  efforts  should  be  made  by 
state  level  supervisors  and  administrators  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  innovative  local  thinking,  but  never  to  dominate 
the  decision-making  process.  Ultimately,  the  state  consulting 
committee  on  evaluation,  carefully  selected  to  represent  all 
segments  of  the  education  profession,  labor,  management,  employers, 
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the  general  public,  students  In  the  schools  and  graduates  of 
the  schools,  must  make  such  decisions  as  appear  to  satisfy 
statewide  needs.  The  state  staff  should  provide  the  manpower 
for  planning  and  organizing  local  and  regional  meetings,  for 
getting  the  "leg  work"  done,  and  In  general  for  "running 
Interference"  for  the  state  consulting  committee.  By  keeping 
Its  Involvement  strictly  limited,  the  state  staff  may  best 
assure  Itself  of  a successful  venture. 

Final  Step  5.  Time  does  not  permit  the  further  detailing  of  steps  to  be  taken 

with  regard  to  developing  valid  and  reliable  instruments  and 
procedure^  for  evaluating  vocational  education.  Suffice  It  to 
say  here  that  once  developed,  the  guidelines,  criteria  and 
procedures  should  then  be  given  adequate  tryout,  pilot  runs, 
and  frequent  reviews  with  an  eye  to  modification,  redesign 
and  improvement.  Finally,  If  we  as  practitioners  In  the 
profession  truly  believe  that  vocational  education  Is  dynamic 


and  ever-changing,  then  we  must  be  cognizant  of  the  urgency  to 
Insure  that  procedures,  guidelines  and  criteria  change  with  the 
profession.  So,  It  would  appear  that  the  task  will  never  be 
finished,  and  a successful  statewide  organization  built  to 


evaluate  vocational  education  will  forever  after  generate  and 
evolve  ever-changing  procedures  to  facilitate  the  evaluative 


process* 


Is  as  It  should  be* 
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The  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  was  established  In  1919  by  the  League  of  Nations.  Even  after  the 
League  ceased  to  exist,  the  ILO  continued  because  of  its  tripartite  structure  which  Included  government, 
trade  union,  and  err^loyer  representation.  The  services  provided  by  the  ILO  were  primarily  In  the  form  of 
technical  assistance  which  Included  experts,  fellowships,  and  equipment.  Two  types  of  programs  were 


developed,  one  was  traditional  and  resembled  an  American  vocational  education  system,  and  the  other 
program  was  Innovative  In  nature  and  provided  Immediate  employment  by  training  people  In  employable 
skills.  The  program  has  grown  rapidly.  From  1950-68,  a total  of  A, 092  experts  were  sent  to  various 
Countries  and  5,383  Individuals  from  developing  countries  received  training  abroad.  Over  8 million  dollars 
was  spent  on  equipment.  In  1970,  the  need  for  the  services  of  about  600  technical  experts  Is  anticipated 
and  by  1975,  1,300  will  be  needed.  (BC) 
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11.  The  growth  of  the  ILO  technical  co-operation 
programme  can  be  predicted  with  a reasonable  degree  of 
confidence.  Althou^  these  are  based  on  trends  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  20  per  cent  growth  during  the  lasc  nine 
years  will  be  at  least  maintained.  Our  estimates  each  year 
since  1966  have  in  fact,  been  exceeded.  Based  on  these 
assumptions  we  expect  our  programme  to  require  the  following 
numbers  of  experts s 

1970  1971  1972  3^73  1974  1976 

600  6S0  313  980  1,100  1,300 

A slightly  more  recent  estimate  has  suggested  that  the  1975 
figure  might  be  1,500  ivith  consequent  upward  revisions  else- 
where but  it  is  preferable  in  such  estimates  to  be  conser- 
vative. 


12.  I must,  for  a short  while,  dwell  on  the  expert 
and  where  he  or  she  fits  into  this  programme.  Many  of  you, 
as  I do,  dislike  this  term  as  none  of  us  are  experts  in  the 
entire  field  of  training  or  even  within  one  specific  area, 
but  efforts  to  use  alternative  titles  have  not  resulted  in  a 
change.  So,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  term  “expert'^  will 
probably  be  used  for  a long  time  to  come.  The  first  require- 
ment of  the  expert  is  technical  expertise  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one.  An  expert  is  seldom  taxed  to  the  limit 
of  his  technical  ability  but  is  frequently  taxed  to  the  maximum 
of  his  ability  to  work  with  people.  Therefore  the  ability  to 
work  v;ith  people  is  probably  the  most  important  attribute.  An 
expert  will  be  in  a country  a short  time,  usually  one  to  four 
years,  but  his  counterpart  must  continue  to  work  after  the 
expert  departs.  To  train  the  counterpart  is  therefore  the  most 
important  job  to  be  done.  If  you  wish  to  "do  gooc  works"  this 
is  often  insufficient  groimds  for  becoming  an  expert.  Such 
people  frequently  do  better  by  generating  interest  in  technical 
co-operation  in  their  own  countries.  If  you  are  prepared  to 
accept  new  standards  of  living  and  new  ways  of  doing  things, 
you  might  be  the  type  of  ma.terial  that  makes  technical 
co-operation  experts.  In  any  case,  you  will  probably  not 
know  v/hether  this  is  the  type  of  challenge  you  would  like  until 
you  try. 


% 
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value  of  TJS$13j886,l65  was  delivered  to  the  projects.  Of 
these  totals  the  vocational  training  components  weres 

experts  I545O  43.2  per  cent 

fellowships  3?401  56  per  cent 

equipment  TJS|8, 632,228  62.2  per  cent 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figux*es  the  importance  that  voca- 
tional training  has  played  in  the  programme. 

5.  If  you  have  interests  in  particular  geographic 
areas,  the  following  figures  applys 


Area 

Experts 

Fellowships 

Equi pment 

Africa 

50.4 1» 

32o9  io 

73.8  f 

Americas 

33.8 

66  I0 

64.1  ^ 

Asia 

39.7  i 

33.8  f *' 

58.8  io 

Europe 

59.6  fo 

88.7  I0 

47.1  Io 

Middle  East 

40  f 

45.7  ^0 

72.1  io 

Tnese  figures  represent  the  IhO  vocational  training  effort 
in  the  region  as  a percentage  of  the  total  ILO  effort. 

6.  If  we  analyse  where  our  expertise  has  come  from 
we  find  that  v/e  have  used  experts  from  81  different  countries 
and  up  to  1968,  214  of  the  experts  were  nationals  of the  USA. 

7.  I think,  as  many  of  you  here  today  are  training 
and  educational  planners,  you  might  like  to  know  how  a 
technical  assistance,  or  as  we  prefer  to  call  it,  a technical 
co-operation  project,  is  planned.  It  is  certainly  not,  as 
some  people  think,  a matter  of  chance.  Most  governments  of 
developing  countries  are,  in  an  effort  to  produce  more  dynamic 
economies,  preparing  development  plans  on  a certain  determined 
time  base  of  say  three  to  five  years.  These  plans  h*ve 
traditionally  dealt  with  money  to  be  allocated  to  certain 
economic  sectors;  unfortunately,  seldom  have  due  allowances 
been  made  for  the  human  resources  needed  to  implement  them. 


8.  Today,  ILO  helps  governments  to  plan  their 
manpower  and  training  requirements  and  projects  are  prepared 
to  meet  the  known  or  projected  needs  for  skills.  This  is 
usually  done  hy  means  of  missions  to  the  country  hy  specialists 
of  11)0  who  prepare,  in  collaho ration  with  government  officials 
and  representatives  of  trade  unions  and  employers'  federations, 
an  outline  of  the  project.  The  ILO  v/ill  then  advise  the 
government  on  possible  ways  of  financing  the  project  through 
international  or  other  means . The  international  component  of 
the  project  usually  consists  of  expert  services,  fellowships 
and  equipment.  V/hile  international  financing  will  take  care 
of  this  aspect  of  the  project,  the  government  mast  also  provide 
buildings,  facilities,  national  training  stalf  and  items  of 
equipment  available  in  the  country.  Technical  co-operation 
projects  undertaken  by  the  110  are  not  gifts  but  a co-operative 
effort  with  commitments  on  both  sides. 

9.  Once  financing  is  assured,  the  ILO  imdertakes  to 
provide  services  and  it  is  at  this  point  we  start  to  look  for 
the  best  expertise,  irrespective  of  nationality.  In  fact, 

we  like  to  have  a mixed  nationality  team  as  this  brings  to  bear 
the  experiences  from  many  coimtries  on  the  problems  in  a parti- 
cular country.  The  projects  range  over  a very  ^ide  area  of 
human  endeavour  and  in  the  vocational  training  field  projects 
are  operating  in  74  countries  and  cover  such  diverse  fields  as 
Railways,  Electric  Power,  legal  aspects  of  Apprenticeship, 
national  plans  for  training,  to  give  just  a few  examples. 

10.  The  methods  used  may  be  broken  into  two  major 
types  - traditional  such  as  is  common  perhaps  in  the  American. 
Vocational  Education  system,  and  innovative  where,  in  view  of 
the  iLO's  particular  responsibilities  for  employment  and  its 
emphasis  on  the  V/orld  Employment  Programme,  programmes  are 
being  encouraged  on  a step  by  step  system  where  each  step 
provides  an  employable  skill.  In  other  words,  after  each  step, 
paid  employment  shoiild  be  possible.  One  of  the  reasons  I 
mention  this  today,  is  the  cost  of  training.  If  I ask  you  to 
tell  me  what  training  costs  I am  sure  you  will  not  agree  amongst 
yourselves.  Nevertheless  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
cost  of  training  is  known  and  in  both  the  developed  and  the 
developing  coimtries  it  is  often  "too  much".  On  the  other  hand 
the  cost  of  not  training  may  be  much  greater.  It  is  believed 
that  a step  by  step  system  of  training  can  reduce  training  costs 
but  it  must  also  provide  for  continuing  training  opportimities 
so  that  a series  of  steps  can  be  built  to  provide  the  training 
needed  throughout  life  so  that  the  "Peter  principle"  can  be 
overcome . 
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11.  The  growth  of  the  ILO  technical  co-operation 
programme  can  be  predicted  with  a reasonable  degree  of 
confidence.  Although  these  are  based  on  trends  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  20  per  cent  growth  during  the  lasc  nine 
years  will  be  at  least  maintained.  Our  estimates  each  year 
since  1966  have  in  fact,  been  exceeded.  Based  on  these 
assumptions  we  expect  our  programme  to  require  the  following 
numbers  of  expertsa 

1970  1971  1972  1973  1974  1973 

600  680  318  980  1,100  1 , 300 

A slightly  more  recent  estimate  has  suggested  that  the  1975 
figure  might  be  1,500  ivith  consequent  upward  revisions  else- 
where but  it  is  preferable  in  such  estimates  to  be  conser- 
vat ive. 


12.  I must,  for  a short  while,  dwell  on  the  expert 
and  where  he  or  she  fits  into  this  programme.  Many  of  you, 
as  I do,  dislike  this  term  as  none  of  us  are  experts  in  the 
entire  field  of  training  or  even  within  one  specific  area, 
but  efforts  to  use  alternative  titles  have  not  resulted  in  a 
change.  So,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  term  “expert'*  will 
probably  be  used  for  a long  time  to  come.  The  first  require- 
ment of  the  expert  is  technical  expertise  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one.  An  expert  is  seldom  taxed  to  the  limit 
of  his  technical  ability  but  is  frequently  taxed  to  the  maximum 
of  his  ability  to  vrork  with  people.  Therefore  the  ability  to 
work  v;ith  people  is  probably  the  most  important  attribute.  An 
expert  will  be  in  a country  a short  time,  usually  one  to  four 
years,  but  his  counterpart  must  continue  to  work  after  the 
expert  departs.  To  train  the  counterpart  is  therefore  the  most 
important  job  to  be  done.  If  you  wish  to  “do  gooc  works"  this 
is  often  insufficient  groimds  for  becoming  an  expert.  Such 
people  frequently  do  better  by  generating  interest  in  teclinical 
co-operation  in  their  own  countries.  If  you  are  prepared  to 
accept  new  standards  of  living  and  new  v/ays  of  doing  things, 
you  might  be  the  type  of  me.terial  that  makes  technical 
co-operation  experts.  In  any  case,  you  will  probably  not 
know  v/hether  this  is  the  type  of  challenge  you  would  like  until 
you  try. 
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♦SPEECHES,  *V0CATI0NAL  COUNSELING,  *STU0ENT  CHARACTERISTICS,  ♦PROFIU  EVALUATION,  ♦VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION, 
VOCATIONAL  INTERESTS,  APTITUDE,  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING,  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 

♦ANNUAL  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION  (63R0,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  DECEMBER  6-9,  1969) 

The  general  objectives  of  the  study  wers  to  develop,  through  the  use  of  discriminant  analysis  procedures, 
validated  Information  on  the  characteristics  of  vocational  school  students  and  to  put  this  Information  Into 
a form  that  can  be  used  by  counselors  In  helping  students  select  an  appropriate  vocational  program.  Beginning 
In  1966,  10  aptitude  and  10  Interest  measures  were  accumulated  for  each  of  the  approximately  1,000  prospective 
vocational  high  school  students.  For  purposes  of  analyses,  students  were  grouped  according  to  three  variables! 
(1)  sex,  (2)  vocational  school  success,  and  (3)  satisfaction  criteria.  A series  of  discriminant  analyses  showed 
that  Interest  measures  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  powerful  than  the  aptitude  measures  In  differentiating 
among  groups.  Results  of  the  analyses  were  used  to  generate  Indexes  thowlng  a prospective  vocational  student's 
similarity  to  successful  and  satlsMed  students  In  each  of  the  eight  vocational  programs  most  appropriate  to  the 
student's  sex,  (AUTHOR/CH) 
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VALIDATION  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  TEST  DATA  VIA  DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSIS: 


RESEARCH  RESULTS  WITH  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


Summary  of  a paper  presented  at  the 
1969  American  Vocational  Association  National  Convention 

by  Dale  J.  Prediger 
University  of  Toledo 


The  general  objectives  of  the  , study  were  t,b  develop,  through  the 
use  of  discriminant  analysis  procedures,  validated  information  on  the 
characteristics  of  vocational  school  students  and  to  put  this  informa- 
tion into  a form  that  can  be  used  by  cou.iselors  in  helping  students 
select  an  appropriate  vocational  education  program*  Since  early  in 
1966,  ten  aptitude  and  ten  interest  measures,  most  of  which  were 
obtained  from  the  GATE  and  the  Kuder-Vocational , have  been  accumulated 
for  each  of  approximately  1000  prospective  vocational  high  school 
students.  For  purposes  of  analysis,  the  24  one-  and  two-year 
vocational  programs  into  which  these  students  later  enrolled  were 
organized  into  12  groups;  4 enrolling  primarily  males,  4 enrolling 
primarily  females,  and  4 enrolling  a substantial  number  of  males 
and  females.  Both  vocational  school  success  and  satisfaction  criteria 
were  used  to  identify  students  eligible  for  the  twelve  analysis 
groups. 

Separate  discriminant  analyses  were  run  on  the  eight  male  and 
mixed  groups  (N=589)  and  the  eight  female  and  mixed  groups  (N=664) . 
These  analyses  showed  that  students  in  the  various  vocational  program 
groups  could  be  differentiated  by  interest  and  aptitude  measures 
at  a significance  level  far  beyond  a £ of  .01,  The  interest,  measures 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  powerful  than  the  aptitude  measures 
in  the  combined  male  and  mixed  groups.  The  nature  of  the  group 
differentiation  and  the  variables  aiaking  the  largest  contribution 
were  also, determined. 

Results  of  the  analyses  were  used  to  generate  indices  showing 
a prospective  vocational  school  student's  similarity  to  successful 
and  satisfied  students  in  each  of  the  eight  vocational  programs 
most  appropriate  to  the  student's  sex.  Similarity  Score  Profiles, 
a novel  graphic  technique  for  reporting  test  results,  were  also 
developed.  The  reports  are  currently  being  field  tested  in  fourteen 
feeder  high  schools.  Two  prototype  packages  of  FORTRAN  programs 
have  been  developed  to  facilitate  the  analysis  and  reporting 
procedures.  Local  norms  a;*d  expectancy  table  data  are  also 
generated  by  the  program  packages. 
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EXAMPLE 


STDDEMP  SIMILARm’  REPORT  FOR  PEKTA-OOUWTr  VOCATIOHAL  IR0G51AMS 


If  you  are  thinking  about  entering  Penta-County  Vocational  School  you  probably  face  a diffi.cult  decision— the  . 
choice  of  which  vocational  program  you  wish  to  enter.  This  report  won't  tell  you  what  to  do.  However,  it  will 
provide  some  information  that  might  help  you  make  a decision.  The  information  can  be  helpful  only  if  you,  with  the 
help  of  your  counselor,  COES  HER  IT  ALOEG  WITH  ALL  THE  OTHER  THINGS  you  know  about  yoxirself  and  Penta-County  programs. 

Your  scores  are  based  on  the  aptitude  and  interest  tests  you  took  in  the  Penta-County  Vocational  Test  Battery. 

Each  score  gives  a rough  estimate  of  your  similarity  to  successful  students  in  one  of  the  vocational  program  areas 
at  Penta-County.  nie  24  pro^prams  at  Penta  have  been  grouped  into  12  areas  which  are  listed  to  the  left  and  right  of 
the  box  below.  Notice  that  mostly  boys  enroll  in  areas  A-D,  in  areas  E-H  a number  of  boys  and  girls  enroll,  and 
in  areas  I-L  mostly  girls  enroll. 

TRE  KEY  POIHT  IS  THIS:  The  higher  your  score  for  an  area,  the  more  similar  you  are  to  students  in  the  vocational 

programs  r*=‘presented  by  that  area.  The  highest  score  you  can  get  is  100.  The  lowest  score  is  zero.  A zero  score  for 

area  G would  indicate  that  yoixr  test  scores  are  quite  different  from  those  students  who  have  **made  it**  in  the  commercial 
art,  printing,  or  drafting  programs  at  Penta.  Please  follow  the  steps  below  in  order  to  prepare  your  report. 

1.  Baste  the  small,  white  label  which  has  your  name  and  eight  scores  on  the  large  box  shown  below. 

2,  Rank  your  eight  scores  from  highest  to  lowest.  Give  the  highest  score  the  rank  of  1,  etc.  Enter  the  rank" 

on  the  line  below  your  scores. 


Vocational  Areas 
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Vocatix^nal  Area?.;  (contd) 


A.  Carpentry 

B.  Auto  & Ag.  Mechanics, 
Machine  Trades 

C.  Radio  & TV,  Electronics 

D . Auto  Body,  We  Idi  ng 

E . Vocational  Horticulture 

F.  Distributive  Education 

G.  Commercial  Art,  Printing, 
Drafting 


STUDEET  SIMILARITY  SCORES  F 

AREA  = A B C D E 

SCORES  * 4l  03  26  8? 

^ i JL  JL 

AREA  « a B C D E 

VfACTORS;  56,  3^  CHART  1 


; P-C  VOC.  PROGRAMS 

F G H I J K L 

25  28  01  0 0 0 0 



P G H I J K L 

PRE  PC  GPA  16 


K.  Data  Processing, 
Account  Clerk 

I.  Child  Care  Aide  or 
Ass*t. , Community  & 
Home  Service,  Dietary 
Aide 

J.  Cosmetology,  Dental 
Assistant 

K.  Co-op  Office  Education 
Office  Machines 

L.  High  Skill  Steno 


HOW  DO  YOU  USE  THIS  KIND  OF  lEFORMTIOE?  As  a start,'  take  a look  at  how  your  scores  rank.  Put  a check  beside 
the  name  of  the  areas  ranking  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd.  These  are  areas  that  you  might  want  to  give  special  attention.  Next, 
look  at  the  areas  in  which  you  rank  low.  These  may  not  be  as  appropriate  for  you  as  some  other  areas.  Your  counselor 
will  help  you  figure  out  why  your  scores  my  have  come  out  the  way  they  uid. 

In  order  to  ;judge  successful  you  might  be  in  a given  program,  you  must  also  consider  whether  you  have  the 
course  preparation,  specific  aptitudes,  and  personal  desire  that  is  needed.  This  report  does  not  tell  you  that. 

However,  it  does  provide  useful  information  for  you  to  consider,  with  the  help  of  your  counselor,  before  making  a choice. 


SIMILARITY  SCORE  PROFILES  FOR  PENTA-COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  AREAS 

CHART  lA:  MALE  AND  MIXED  GROUPS 


High 

* Mechanical  Int. 

* Outdoor  Int 
Low 

**  Clerical  Int. 

* Pre-  PC  GPA 

* Computational  Int. 
Clerical  Perc.  Apt. 


Example  using  factor  scores  for  "Fred  Cartesian/ 
Factor  1=56,  Factor  2=36.  See  accompanying 
"Student  Similarity  Report../' 


Fred  Cartesian 


High  » 

**  Clerical  Int. 

Pre-  PC  GPA 

* Computational  Int.  ^ 
Clerical  Perc.  Apt. 

Low 

* Mechanical  Int 

* Outdoor  Int. 


X=60,  SD=10 
For  both  Factors 


High 

* Artistic  Int 
Low 

* Mechanical  Reas.  Apt. 
Scientific  Int 


Factor  2 


High 

* Mechanical  Reas.  Apt. 
Scientific  Int. 

Low 

* Artistic  Int 


The  vocational  areas  represented  by  the  letters  on  this  chart  are  defined  by  the  "Student  Similarity  Report  for  Penta-County 
Vocational  Programs."  About  50%  of  the  factor  scores  of  students  falling  in  each  of  the  indicated  areas  is  enclosed  by  die  ellipses.  The 
aptitude  and  inter<,..t  dimensions  repn  sented  by  die  factors,  are  labeled  at  the  ends  of  the  factor  scales.  This  chart  can  be  used  to  plot  a 
student's  factor  scores  in  order  to  facilitate  interpretation  of  the  similarity  scores  given  on  the  "Student  Similarity  Report..." 

Corrslation  between  variables  and  factors  is  indicated  as  follows: 

###=r  > .69;  = r of  .60— .69  • ■ rof  .50— .59; no • =r  of  .40— .49 
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Brief  Notes  on  Interpretation  of  Similarity  Score  Reports 


To  facilitate  this  brief  explanation,  the  test  results  of  a fictitious  student, 
Fred  Cartesian,  will  be  used.  Assume  that  Fred  is  a sophomore  who  is  thinking  about 
attending  the  Fenta-County  Vocational  High  School.  Fred's  similarity  scores  are 
listed  by  con^uter  on  each  of  two  labels,  one  of  tdiich  we  will  assume  has  been  pasted 
on  the  sample  "Student  Similarity  Report.  . ."  shown  on  a previous  page. 

Fred's  similarity  scores  indicate  that  he  is  most  similar  to  successful 
and  satisfied  students  enrolled  in  Vocational  Horticulture  .(area  H,.)  Approximately 
87%  of  the  students  in  this  area  scored  further  away  from  the  group  average  than 
he  did.  Fred's  second  highest  area  was  Carpentry  (area  A).  His  scores  in  three 
other  areas,  G,  D,  and  F,  are  all  about  the  same.  The  difference  of  three  points 
between  the  scores  for  areas  F and  G certainly  is  of  no  practical  importance.  It 
would  appear  that  Fred's  most  appropriate  points  of  departure  for  exploration  and 
discussion  would  be  Horticulture  and  Carpentry.  Fred's  results  show  very  little 
similarity  to  students  in  areas  H and  C.  This  does  not  mean  he  should  dismiss 
these  areas  from  consideration.  As  noted  on  the  report  form,  however,  they  may 
not  be  as  well-suited  to  his  al^lities  and  interests  as  the  other  areas. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  label,  Fred's  factor  scores  are  listed  along  with  the 
"Similarity  Score  Profile.  . ."  chart  (lA)  to  which  they  apply.  The  factor 
scores  have  been  plotted  on  the  sample  profile  chart  on  the  page  following  the 
"Student  Similarity  Report.  . . ."  'inspection  of  this  chart  shows  that  Fred's 
scores  do  place  him  quite  close  to  the  typical  student  in  Vocational  Horticulture 
(represented  by  the  capital  E on  the  chart) . Fred  also  scores  close  to  the 
ellipse  enclosing  50%  of  the  students  in  Carpentry,  By  noting  the  anchors  of  the 
Factor  1 dimension  one  can  see  that  Fred  probably  has  hi^er  than  usual  scores 
in  the  mechanical  and  outdoor  interest  areas.  At  the  same  time,  his  score  in 
the  clerical  and  computational  interest  areas,  his  standing  on  clerical  per- 
ception aptitude  (Q  on  the  GATB)  and  his  pre-PC  GPA  may  be  somewhat  lower  thar*  for 
Penta-County  students  in  general.  (Actually,  an  exceptional  score  in  any  of 
these  areas  could,  by  itself,  have  an  important  influence  on  his  factor  score.) 

On  Factor  2,  Fred  scores  well  toward  the  artistic  interest  end  of  the  dimension. 

This  may  also  reflect  a relatively,  low  level  of  mechanical  reasoning  aptitude 
and/or  scientific  interest  since  students  scoring  high  on  these  measures  typically 
get  much  higher  factor  scores.  Of  course,  one  can  go  to  Fred's  test  score 
reports  and  high  school  record  to  check  out  these  possibilities. 

Fred  may  wonder  why  his  siniilarity  scores  were  so  low  for  the  Data 
Processing  area  (area  H) . A look  at  the  chart  shows  that  these  students  are 
t3^ificd  by  relatively  high  clerical  interests  and  pre-PC  GPA  (i,e,,  they 
typically  score  toward  that  end  of  Factor  1) . At  the  same  time  they  do  not 
typically  show  the  same  level  of  artistic  interest  that  Fred  expressed.  (See 
Factor  2.)  A similar  approach  can  be  used  with  other  students  to  gain  some 
understanding  of  the  reasons  for  high  or  low  similarity  scores.  Whether-or-not 
the  "Similarity  Score  Profiles"  are  shown  to  the  student  will  have  to  be  a 
matter  for  counselor  judgment. 


SINGIiE  EWTY  EXPERIEIfCE  TABLES  (9/69) 

Part  2 

Students  in  each  of  the  groups  listed  below  entered  Pent a -County  in  September 
of  1966,  1^7,  and  1^8.  The  Penta-County  vocational  area  grade  point  average  (PC-iGPA) 
is  based  on  vocational  course  work  (related  and  shop  or  lab)  completed  up  to  (a)  time 
of  graduation  (Fall  *66  and  '67  entrants);  (b)  end  of  Junior  year  (Fall’  *68  entrants); 
or  (c)  dropout.  For  each  predictor  category  (row)  in  the  table,  the  percent  of 
students  whose  grades  at  Penta-County  fell  into  each  of  the*  PCWPA  categories  (columns) 
is  shown , 

A = 4o,  B 30,  C = 30,  D = 10,  and  F = 00. 


E»  VOCATIONAL  KORTICULTUPE 

Predictor:  Pre-PC  GPA,  r=.55j  N-4l 

PC  Vocat.  GPA 
F-C  C-A 


G.  COMfracIAL  ART,  PRINTING,  DRAFTING 

Predictor:  Pre-PC  GPA,  r=.56,  N=l85 

PC  Vocat.  GPA 
F-C  C-B  B-A 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

Predictor:  Pre-PC  GPA,  r=.38,  N=79 

PC  Vocat.  GPA 
F-C  C-B  B-A 
00-20  21-30  31-40  Freq. 


20-40 


365s  575S  Ti 

Of, 

lof,  30^  Of, 


H.  DATA  PROCESSING,  ACCOUNT  CIHOC 

Predictor:  Pre-PC  GPA,  r=.52,  N=113 

PC  Vocat.  GPA 
F-C  C-B  B-A 

00-20  21-30  31-40  Freq. 


DOUBLE  ENTRY  EXPERIENCE  TABLES  (9/69) 

Part  3 


SCudenCs  in  each  of  che  groups  listed  below  entered  Penta-County  in  September  of  1966,  1967, 
and  1968.  Table  cells  represent  various  combinations  of  scores  on  two  predictors.  The  percent  of 
those  students  falling  in  a given  cell  who  obtained  a Penta-County  vocational  area  grade  point 
average  (PC-GPA)  of  21  or  better  (20  » C)  is  shown  for  each  cell.  An  asterisk  is  used  to  indicate 
fewer  than  10  cases  in  a cell.  The  PC-GPA  is  based  on  vocational  course  work  (related  and  shop 
or  lab)  completed  up  to  (a)  time  of  graduation  (Fall  *66  and  *67  entrants);  (b)  end  of  Junior 
year  (Fall  *68  entrants);  or  (c)  dropout. 

Data  for  column  and  row  totals  appear  as  follows:  J/K  with  L%  given  underneath,  where  K « number 

of  students  with  scores  falling  in  the  column  (or  row)  indicated.  J » the  number  of  these  students 
obtaining  a GPA  of  21  or  better  (20  « C) . L%  » (J/K)  X 100. 

A « 40,  B « 30,  C * 20,  D » 10,  and  P « 00. 


B.  VOCATIONAL  BOBTICULTURE : N»41,  R«.60 


Predictors:  Pre-PC  GPA  (verticle  axis)  and  GATB-H 


GATB-H  Standard 
30-76 

Scores 

77-170 

Total 

17-50 

67%* 

87% 

17/21 

81% 

00-16 

13% 

b0%* 

5/20 

25% 

Total 

6/21 

29% 

16/20 

80% 

P.  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION:  N=79,  R».4S 


Predictors:  Pre-PC  GPA  (vertical  axis)  and  GATB-Q 


GATB-Q 

30-101 

Standard  Scores 
102-170 

Total 

20-40 

67% 

63% 

18/28 

6-5t% 

15-19 

21% 

50% 

8/24 

64% 

00-14 

20% 

42% 

8/27 

30% 

Total 

14/41 

34% 

20/38 

53% 

I 


CENTOUR  SCORE  PROFILES  FOR  PENTACOUNTY  VOCATIONAL  AREAS 
CHART  IB;  FEMALE  AND  MIXED  GROUPS 


Pre-PC  GPA 
Clerical  Int. 
Numerical  Apt 


76 


70 


65 


60 


I 

LL 


55 


50 


45 


40 


35 


30 


No  anchor 
excapt  low  scoret 
on  above  nteaurat 


X=50,  SO-10 
For  boti)  Factors 

I I I i 1 i I I I L. 

25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60  65  70 


Social  Serv.  Int. 


Mechanical  Reas.  Apt. 

Factor  2 — Artistic  Int 

Spatial  Apt. 


The  vocational  areas  represented  by  the  letters  on  this  chart  are  defined  by  the  "Student  Similarity  Report  for  Penta-County 
Vocational  Programs."  About  50%  of  the  factor  scores  of  students  falling  in  each  of  the  indicated  areas  is  enclosed  by  the  ellipses.  The 
aptitude  and  interest  dimensions  represented  by  the  factors  are  labeled  at  the  ends  of  the  factor  scales.  This  chart  can  be  used  to  plot  a 
student's  factor  scores  in  order  to  facilitate  interpretation  of  the  similarity  scores  given  on  the  "Student  Similarity  Report..." 
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With  the  increased  emphasis  placed  on  education  and  the  recognition  that  It  holds  the. key  to  progress, 
education  has  Increased  in  r"lority  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  Interest  In  how  funds  are  being  spent.  In 
order  to  be  most  effective  .n  directing,  designing,  analyzing,  and  evaluating  vocational -technical  education 
programs,  the  evaluator  should  have  content  knowledge  of  vocational  education  and  should  be  located  with  the 
Vocational  Education  Division.  These  personnel  may  not  be  available  and  may  have  to  be  developed.  In 
addition,  sufficient  resources  for  staff  aid  program)  operations  will  be  required.  If  such  a program  Is 
implemented,  the  state  will  be  better  able  to  offer  Its  citizens  equal  opportunity  for  the  best  quality  of 
education.  Insure  equal  results,  and  assu*.  that  the  resources  of  the  state  are  being  used  to  their  fullest. 
(BC) 
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State  Staff  Requirements  for  Evluatlon  In  Vocational -Technical  Education 


BY;  Gene  Bottoms,  Associate  State  Director,  Vocational  Education, 
Georgia  Department  of  Education 

TO;  American  Vocational  Association  Convention 


I,'  Introduction 


It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  major  questions  facing  state  level 
vocational  education  leadership,  in  regard  to  evaluation,  is  not  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  develop  and  conduct  a systematic  state  level  evaluation 
program.  The  1968  Vocational  Education  Amendments  resolved  that  question  by 
mandating  that  periodic  state  level  evaluation  of  vocational  education  must  be 
carried  out.  Thus  the  major  question  is  how  do  we  carry  out  a periodic  state 
level  evaluation  of  vocational  education,  not  just  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  intent  of  the  law,  but  rather  to  make  the  maximum  contribution  toward  the 
creation  of  vocational  program  of  excellence  for  all  uho  need  it. 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  addressed  toward  the  portion  of  the 
bow  question  that  pertains  to  state  staff  requirements  for  evaluation  in 
vocational- technical  education.  Four  questions  will  be  examined  considering 
this  topic;  First,  vAiat  kinds  of  expertise  will  be  required  of  a state  staff 
for  evaluation?  Second,  what  might  be  th^-  state  staff  organizational  structure 
for  evaluation?  Third,  lAiat  are  the  sources  or  means  for  obtaining  personnel 
needed  for  evaluation?  Fourth,  ^diat  resources  should  be  devoted  to  evaluation? 

In  order  to  obtain  a proper  "set"  for  considering  these  questions  it  is  important 
that  we  first  consider  some  of  the  events  that  have  led  to  the  mandate  for  state 
level  evaluation  of  vocational  education  and  the  role  of  evaluation  within  the 
state  setting. 

The  concern  for  determining  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education 
in  obtaining  national,  state,  and  local  goals  grows  out  of  a national  global 
concern  regarding  all  education.  The  new  emphasis  on  education  has  developed 
from  a realization  that  education  is  no  longer  a cultural  overhead  expense  but 
rather  that  education  is  a major  factor,  if  not  the  major  factor  in  the 
human  and  economic  development  of  our  society.  Thus  it  becomes  a capital 
investment.  At  least  ttjo  major  thrusts  are  emerging  from  this  change  in  the 
importance  of  education,  both  of  vAiich  help  one  to  better  understand  the 
state  level  setting  for  evaluation  of  vocational  programs. 

First,  the  recognition  that  education  is  the  key  to  progress,  has  resulted 
in  education  being  moved  up  the  natioa*s  ladder  of  priorities  as  witnessed  by 
additional  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  for  education  since  1957.  With  the 
acccmpanying  mounting  support  of  education  from  all  sectors  of  govemment-- 
national,  state  and  local,  there  has  grown  a heightened  interest  in  whether 
funds  have  been  spent  for  the  purposes  intended  and  in  whether  effective  uses 
have  been  made  of  them. 

Those  with  the  responsibility  for  making  laws  and  levying  taxes  want  good 
facts  to  support  new  laws  and  more  taxes  for  education.  Vocational  education 
is  not  exception.  Therefore,  in  designing  the  1968  Vocational  Education 
Amendments,  Congress  and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
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indicated  dissatisfaction  with  the  extent  to  which  the  intent  of  Congress  as 
manifested  in  the  1963  Act  had  been  implemented.  ’^The  main  intent  of  the  1963 
Act  was  two- fold: 


(1)  "vocational  education  must  be  redirected  from  training  in  s ^ven  selected 
occupational  categories  to  preparing  all  groups  of  the  community  for  their 
place  in  the  world  of  work^  regardless  of  occupation,  and  (2)  vocational 
education  must  become  responsive  to  the  urgent  needs  of  persons  with  special 
difficulties  which  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  a regular  vocational  program. 
The  Advisory  Council  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  there  was  little  indication 
that  either  one  of  the  two  main  purposes  had  been  attained.^ 

These  events  led  Congress  to  build  into  the  1968  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  specific  allocation  of  resources  for  particular  intents  such  as 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  and  post- secondary  vocational 
education,  along  with  sufficient  means  to  develop  new  programs  of  vocational 
education  through  the  exemplary  and  research  progr£Uus.  In  addition,  the 
Amendments  call  for  periodic  evaluation  to  determine  if  funds  are  accomplishing 
the  intended  purposes. 


The  Amendments  have  resulted  in  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
being  made  the  chief  program  manager  or  decision  maker  in  vocational  education. 
His  decision  making  and  managerial  aspects  have  greatly  increased,  and  his 
responsibility  for  changing  programs  in  accordance  with  national  goals  presents 
a difficult  task.  To  meet  the  intent  of  the  1968  Amendments,  the  State  Director 
must  have  access  to  highly  qualified  staff,  the  need  for  tdiich  was  not  recognized 
a decade  ago.^ 


The  second  major  thrust  resulting  from  the  increased  importance  of  education 
is  the  emerging  role  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the  overall 
leadership  and  coordination  needed  to  develop  and  implement  state-wide  plans 
to  obtain  universality  and  excellence  in  education.  Some  are  beginning  to  question 
the  tradition  of  local  control.  For  example,  do  local  school  systems  have  the 
right  to  be  as  bad  as  they  want  to  be,  or  to  offer  appropriate  education  to 
only  a portion  of  their  students? 


With  the  existing  trend,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  state  be  the  focal 
point  in  evaluation  activities. 

If  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  is  to  be  an  effective  decision 
maker  and  manager  in  the  formulation  of  specific  objectives  for  vocational 
education  and  in  fomulating  operational  plans  for  accomplishing  these 
objectives,  he  must  have  sufficient  feedback  of  information  regarding  outcomes. 

This  feedback  would  be  used  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  operational  plans 
in  light  of  the  objectives  so  that  appropriate  modification  might  be  made  in  either 
the  plans  or  objectives.  The  decision  maker  then  is  concerned  with  the  degree 
to  vdiich  the  objectives  and  outcomes  are  the  same.  Thus,  the  prime  function  of 
an  evaluation  program  is  to  produce  the  information  necessary  to  determine  the 
extent  to  fdiich  these  two  entities  are  in  accord.  The  evaluator's  role  becomes 
one  of  designing,  directing,  analyzing,  interpreting  and-  reporting  the  data 
necessary  to  identify  the  descrepancy  between  objectives  or  expected  outccxnes 
and  actual  outcomes  in  such  a manner  that  decisions  regarding  changes  in  either 
objectives  or  in  procedures  |or  acccHuplishing  the  objectives  might  be  made  or 
researched  in  greater  depth. 
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11. 


Expertise  Required  For  Performing  Evaluation  Role 


The  evaluation  staff  must  possess  sufficient  content  knowledge  of 
vocational  education  before  it  can  have  accountability  with  other  vocational 
educators  at  the  state  and  local  level.  By  content  knowledge,  is  meant  a 
kind  of  gut  level  understanding  of  the  national,  state  and  local  structure  of 
vocational  education  pertaining  to  goals,  funding,  and  operations  of  vocational 
programs  by  levels,  and  by  services.  He  should  have  an  understanding  of  the 
concepts,  methodology  and  practical  appreciation  of  vocational  education.  The 
staff  should  have  had  in  depth  exposure  to  such  topics  as  the  relationship 
between  supply  and  demand  of  qualified  manpower  in  specified  regional  areas, 
as  well  as  training  in  the  techniques  required  tc  determine  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  alternative  programs  to  achieve  the  objectives  and  goals  of 
vocational  education.  Without  such  knowledge  the  evaluation  staff  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  perform  adequately  the  functions  of  designing,  directing,  retreiving, 
analyzing,  interpreting,  reporting  and  disseminating  evaluation  information  in 
such  a manner  that  it  would  have  maximum  impact  upon  program  improvement.  This 
becomes  obvious  as  we  examine  some  of  the  know-how  that  the  evaluation  staff 
must  possess  in  order  to  carry  out  the  above  mentioned  functions. 

The  evaluation  staff  must  possess  the  know-how  to  design  the  evaluation 
information  system.  This  includes  ensvjering  such  simple  questions  as  v^at  data 
is  needed?  For  lAiat  reason?  From  whom  vjill  it  be  obtained?  From  what  proportion 
of  the  total  population  designated  td.ll  the  data  be  collected?  How  can  it  be 
obtained  and  in  lAiat  form:  Vvhen  can  it  be  obtained?  Hot^  should  the  system  be 
tested?  How  can  we  most  effectively  communicate'  vdth  those  from  whom  we  must 
collect  the  data?  How  will  the  data  be  analyzed?  These  questions  must  all  be 
answered  within  the  context  of  the  state  level  operations.  The  designing  of  the 
evaluation  system  will  be  essential  to  its  eventual  implementation  and  operation. 

One  may  have  expert  knowledge  regarding  evaluation  but  unless  he  has  the 
"good  judgment"  to  tread  lightly  and  to  seek  the  implementation  of  a minimum 
rather  than  a maximum  system,  the  system  may  be  doomed  to  failure.  Requesting 
too  much  data,  failure  to  use  data,  poorly  constructed  instruments,  inadequate 
instructions,  etc.,  will  be  major  factors  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
evaluation  system. 

The  know-how  to  direct  the  implementation  of  the  evaluation  information  system 
must  be  possessed  by  the  evaluation  staff.  Internally,  this  will  involve  the 
ability  to  schedule  the  output  of  forms  to  local  systems  and  the  ability  to 
process  them  properly  upon  their  return.  Externally,  this  will  involve  both  written 
and  personal  communication  with  local  school  personnel  about  the  intent  of  the 
evaluation  effort  and  how  to  supply  the  information.  But  more  important  than 
this  will  be  the  function  of  selling  local  personnel,  lAiich  will  include  showing 
them  what  is  in  it  for  them.  State  level  evaluation  will  be  threatening  to 
local  officials  unless  appropriate  plans  are  made  to  prevent  it. 

The  evaluation  staff  must  possess  expertise  necessary  to  retrieve  the  informa- 
tion collected.  Many  states  at  present  have  much  information,  but  it  cannot  be 
retrieved.  Such  a staff  must  possess  knovjledge  of  computer  language  and  work 
closely  with  the  computer  programer  to  insure  that  information  obtained  can  be 
stored  and  retrieved  in  the  manner  desired. 

The  evaluation  staff  must  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  descriptive 
and  inferential  statistics  to  make  an  analysis  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  program  outccxnes  match  program  objectives.  As  the  evaluation  staff  makes 
analysis  of  data,  it  is  important  that  they  keep  clearly  in  mind  their  particular 


focus:  They  should  be  cognizant  in  both  the  planning  of  the  evaluation  system 

and  in  the  analysis  of  the'datd  of  the  following  focal  points  and  the  impinging 
implications. 

(a)  Context  evaluation ••How  does  the  assessment  of  individual  and  society 
needs  (manpower  needS)  school  dropouts*  etc.)  relate  to  those  needs  and  problems 
that  have  been  identified  in  vocational  education? 

(b)  Input  evaluation-* How  does  the  assessment  of  available  resources 
technology  and  educational  practices  compare  id.th  those  being  used  in  coping  with 
the  specific  problems  ? 

(c)  Process  evaluation--How  well  was  the  conceived  operational  phase 
actually  performed? 

<d)  Product  evaluation**To  vAiat  extent  did  the  proposed  plan  accomplish 
the  intended  results? 

If  the  evaluation  is  to  make  a maximum  contribution  to  the  decision-making 
process  the  staff  must  possess  the  sound  Judgment  that  is  necessary  to  inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  the  information  in  terms  of  possible  future  options.  It  is 
important  that  the  interpretation  focus  be  positive  in  nature  and  on  program 
improvement  and  modification  rather  than  on  program  condemnation. 

The  expertise  of  the  evaluation  staff  must  go  beyond  a written  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  the  data.  It  must  include  the  presentation  of  the  information 
in  such  language  and  format,  both  orally  and  written,  that  it  becomes  immediately 
usable  by  decision  makers,  program  planners  and  researchers  at  both  the  state 
and  local  level.  Evaluation  must  be  seen  as  a continuous  process  so  that  as  feed- 
back results  in  modification  in  decision,  evaluation  continues  and  assesses 
against  the  new  decision  points. 

Personnel  employed  in  evaluation  should  have  training  in  program  planning 
and  budgeting,  in  decision  theory  and  in  a systems  approach  to  education.  They 
should  recognize  their  role  within  a program  planning  and  evaluation  unit.  This 
would  include  understanding  the  distinction  between  planning  and  evalution  as 
parts  of  a management  cycle.  Planning  is  concerned  with  the  future  outlook  of 
present  decisions,  whether  the  plan  is  short,  intermediate,  or  long-range  in  nature. 
Evaluation  is  concerned  with  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  performance  against 
the  plan,  usually  after  the  fact,  but  including  the  anticipation  of  what  extension 
of  performance  may  be  required  to  create  a balance  between  actual  performance 
and  anticipated  performance. 

III.  State  Staff  Organizational  Struture  For  Evaluation 

The  evaluation  staff  should  be  assigned  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Education  as  one  section  within  a program  planning  and 
development  section.  There  are  several  reasons  for  locating  the  evaluation  staff 
within  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  as  opposed  to  assigning  it  to  the 
State  Advisory  Council,  the  University  or  the  State  Department  Planning  Unit. 

First,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  evaluation  of  vocational  education  y^II  produce 
more  effective  long-range  results  if  it  is  carried  out  as  part  of  a systematic 
planning  and  evaluation  effort.  In  my  opinion,  this  can  best  be  performed  within 
the  context  of  the  state  vocational  program  staff  rather  *^han  having  evaluation 
farmed  out  to  some  outside  agency.  The  evaluation  effort  mUst  be  continuous  and 
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systematic  and  cannot  be  a one-shot  approach  i£  its  full  potential  is  to  be 
reali^ed•  Such  an  arrangement  would  not  prevent  the  State  advisory  Council 
from  obtaining  additional  data  from  other  sources  in  making  its  annual 
report*  Second,  since  the  State  Department  of  Education  has  the  responsibility 
for  administering  the  vocational  program,  it  is  only  logical  that  it  be  responsible 
for  program  evaluation  rather  than  the  University*  The  University  resources 
would  be  of  considerable  valuo  in  designing  the  evaluation  information  system* 
Third,  the  evaluation  function  for  vocational  education  should  not  be  assigned 
to  a state  department* wide  evaluation  effort  but  there  should  be  coordination 
and  articulation  between  the  two*  An  evaluation  is  needed  within  the  vocational 
division  in  order  to  obtain  an  in  depth  focus  and  perspective  of  the  results 
of  vocational  education  to  locate  the  vocational  education  evaluation  function 
In  a state  department-wide  effort  would  so  remove  it  from  the  mainstream  of 
'**oc2’>tional  education  that  its  impact  would  be  severly  retarded*  In  addition, 
the  scope  of  vocational  education  concern  is  often  greater  than  other  areas  of 
education*  These  include;  education  at  all  levels  including  post- secondary 
and  adult,  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  manpower  d^nands 
and  outputs,  wo  king  with  other  agencies  and  groups  such  as  labor,  business 
and  industry*  To  submerge  the  vocational  evaluation  effort  within  a state 
department-wide  effort  would  render  its  impact  upon  the  vocatiofial  program  minimal* 

However,  it  is  important  to  retain  some  essential  independence  between 
the  program  planners  and  developers  and  the  evaluators  of  vocational  programs* 

The  two  functions  should  be  kept  rather  autonomous  while  being  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  or  an 
Associate  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  or  an  Associate  Stata  Director 
of  Vocational  Education*  The  following  chart  shows  one  possible  way  of  assigning 
the  evaluation  staff. 

IV*  Source  of  Personnel  For  Evaluation 


At  present,  few  state  departments  of  education  could  attrack  personnel,  if 
available,  who  possessed  sufficient  know-how  to  develop  and  make  operational  an 
information  system  for  state  level  evaluation*  In  view  of  vocational  education 
and  prepare  them  to  carry  out  the  evaluation  effort*  This  would  necessitate  the 

need  for  a national  training  program  that  would  be  continuous  in  nature  for  a 
period  of  time  to  train  those  individuals  who  have  been  assigned  the  responsibility 
for  state  level  evaluation.  Such  a training  progress  would  be  purposefully 
planned  to  provide  those  selected  not  only  with  the  necessary  evaluation  skills, 
but  with  assistance  in  making  them  operational*  Another  option  would  be  to 
take  those  individuals  who  already  possess  evaluation  competencies  and  orient 
them  to  vocational  education  if  they  can  be  attracted  Into  the  State  Department 
of  Education* 

The  long-term  option  would  be  for  the  state  vocational  leadership  personnel 
to  initiate  plans  for  inservice  and  preservice  educational  programs  for  state 
and  local  level  vocational  leadership  personnel*  This  may  necessitate  acquisition 
of  additional  staff  in  the  teacher  education  program  since  current  staff  may 
lack  the  experience  and  competencies  needed  to  develop  leadership  personnel  in 
vocational  education  with  major  emphasis  on  program  planning,  development  and 
evaluation. 
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V . Resources  For  Evaluation 


It  is  essential  that  the  evaluation  be  assigned  to  some  individual,  for 
"that  \diich  is  everyone's  responsibility  turns  out  to  be  no  one's  responsibility." 
In  addition,  if  everyone  collects  information,  it  is  not  in  a sufficiently 
manageable  form  to  use.  This  important  activity  cannot  be  left  solely  to 
the  voluntary,  sporadic  efforts  of  undesignated  members  of  the  vocational 
conoaunity.  Specialists  must  be  assigned  to  the  evaluation  task.  Therefore, 
sufficient  funds  should  be  made  available  in  the  beginning  to  employ  at  least  one 
professional  person  to  direct  the  evaluation  effort  along  with  one  technician 
and  one  secretary.  In  addition,  such  a staff  must  have  a sufficient  operating 
budget.  This  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  ask  to  determine  what  results  millions 
of  dollars  spent  in  programs  are  producing. 

It  is  reccmimended  that  a gradual  approach  be  taken  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a total  infonoation  system  for  evaluation.  The  first  step  would 
he  to  decide  on  a conceptual  model  for  the  total  system  and  then  to  develop  the 
different  sub-parts  through  pilot  try-outs  before  extension  is  made  state  wide. 

As  the  total  evaluation  system  is  developed  and  implementated  additional  funds 
will  be  required  for  staff,  operations,  and  for  contracting  for  more  in  depth 
studies  where  interpretation  of  data  indicates  such  need. 


VI.  Simanarv 

In  summary,  the  need  for  evaluation  in  education  has  grown  out  of  a 
recongnition  that  education  holds  the  key  to  progress.  Thus  with  additional  funds 
for  education,  the  evaluator  role  becexaes  one  of  providing  information  that  will 
assist  the  decision  maker  to  obtain  a maximum  return  on  each  dollar  invested. 

To  be  most  effective  in  carrying  out  his  function  of  designing,  directing, 
retrieving,  analyzing,  interpreting,  reporting  and  disseminating,  the  evaluator 
must  have  content  knowledge  of  vocational  education  and  must  be  located  within 
the  Vocational  Education  Division.  Such  personnel  may  not  be  available  and 
will  most  likely  have  to  be  developed.  Sufficient  resources  for  staff  and  program 
operations  will  be  needed.  The  results  of  such  effort  should  enhance  the 
state's  ability  to  perform  its  responsibility  for  (1)  providing  all  of  its 
citizens  with  equal  opportunities  for  the  highest  possible  quality  of  education; 

(2)  further  insuring  that  equal  opportunities  also  mean  equal  results;  and 

(3)  assuring  that  the  resources  of  the  state  are  maximized  in  obtaining  goals 
of  highest  priority. 
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SmOMIC  CONCEPTS  OF  PUPILS  GRADES  1-12,  a paper  presented  fay  Joyce  Volfgang 
^^Uiams^t  the  Home  Economics  Division  General  Session,  American  VocatiiNial 
Association^  Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  7,  1969* 

A Report  of  research  conducted  at  The  FloridaState  University  under 
the  direction  of  Dr*  Agnes  F*  Ridley,  Associate  Professor  of  Hone 
EcMomics  Education,  1^8-1970* 


It  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  have  faeen  invited  to  share  with  you  this  afternoon 
the  findings  of  two  doctoral  dissertations  and  a Master's  thesis  which  deal 
with  the  economic  concepts  of  children  enrolled  in  grades  1-12  and  certain 
factors  affecting  cognition*  In  addition  to  my  own  studly,  idiich  dealt  with 
subjects  in  grades  1-6,  this  psper  includes  information  from  a Master's  studly 
conducted  fay  Mrs*  Tina  Fletcher  Slaughter  and  a doctoral  dissertation  current- 
ly in  progress  fay  Mrs*  Rosalyn  Murr^y  Lester*  All  were  conducted  under  the 
direcU.on  of  Dr*  Agnes  F*  Ridley,  Associate  Professor  of  Hons  Eemooics  Edu- 
cation at  The  Florida  State  Universiy* 


The  series  of  studies  received  Impetus  frott  the  passage  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1966  which  placed  increased  emphasis  on  the  teaching 
of  consumer  education.  Undoid>tedly  this  legislation  has  given  us  all  reason 
for  specific  thought  and  action  in  this  broad  area  of  economics*  It  is  our 
hope  that  our  research  may  provide  a basis  for  farther  thoag^t  and  action  in 
this  connection* 

As  you  know,  much  has  faeen  said  and  numerous  articles,  pamphlets  and  books 
written  shout  children  and  their  money*  General  infomation  and  advice  for 
parents  and  young  spenders  abound.  But  areseareh  in  this  area  does  not  abound* 
Research  regarding  children  and  youth  and  economics  has  centered  primarily 
on  their  money  experiences  ‘and  the  money  -practices  of  families*  Nell  known  to 

^ Mrs*  Williams  is  Assistant  Professor  in  Home  and  Family  Life  at  the 
Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Florida* 


ma^/  of  yaa  are  Hoffer*s  studi/  about  children's  ^endlng^  giving^  earning^  lend* 
ing^  borrowing  and  saving  money;  likewise^  the  classic  woric  by  Marshall  and 
Magruder  to  investigate' the  relation  of  certain  variables  to  children's  know- 
ledge ' and  use  of  money.  Children's  involvement  in  the  consumer  role  was  more 
recently  studied  by  Mctfeal^  and  others  including  Seibert  and  Madsen  have  inves- 
tigated their  economic  knowledga  to  a limited  degree.  Several  researchers  have 
sought  to  determine  the  value  of  various  curricula  in  teaching  economics  in 
school^  and  materials  in  this  connection  are  now  being  developed  by  district 
and  state  departments  of  education^  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education^ 
the  Council  for  Advancement  of  Secondary  Education^  and  the  Social  Science 
Education  Consortium.  Econoidcs  education  is  moving  into  all  grades  in  many 
school  systems^  often  as  part  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  and  in  some 
instances  as  a ^cial  unit  with  assistance  from  community  agencies.  As  hone 
economists  we  are  being  called  on  to  take  leadership  roles  in  the  total  edu- 
cation of  consumers^  and  it  seems  £pproprlate  that  we  should  be  concerned  witii 
the  beginnings  of  a child's  cognition  in  this  area  and  its  develcjmient  throu^ 
the  years  of  foxmal  educatimi. 

Surely  you  have  heard  the  child's  definition  of  salt?  "Salt  is  tdiat  potatoes 
don’t  taste  good  without."  And  perhaps  you  have  en;Joyed  the  little  volume^ 

T^at  Is  a Mother?  in  idiich  children  have  answered  this  hypothetical  question 
in  humorously  correct  ways;  "A  Mother  is  a very  dear  person  who  has  given  up 
her  life  with  her  parents  to  be  by  herself  with  her  husband.  Also  to  raise  a 
few  children  herself."  A little  boy  sQswered  thusly^  'C?  I forget  to  tell  ay 
mother  I need  a shepherd  costume  tomorrow  morning^  she  finds  one  in  the  nl^t; 
that  is  a mother." 
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In  our  research  we  evoked  some  equally  amusing  re^onses,  which  X will  share  in 
part  a bit  later*  We  assessed  concept  cognition  in  terns  of  word  perception 
and  tiien  attempted  to  relate  cognition  to  certain  sociological  factors*. Ac* 
cording  to  Tinkler,  the  greatest  difficulties  in  understanding  social  studies 
lie  in  knov;ing  the  ^ecialized  terms  and  accompanying  concepts*  Ke  has  said, 

"The  fact  that  achievement  in  a content  field  is  best  reflected  by  vocabulary 
in  that  field  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  teaching  pertinent  word  meanings 
and  clari^ng  concepts*  Langer  labels  the  development  of  vocabulaiy  an  in* 
extricable  part  of  concept  development  and  the  communication  of  ideas  as  depen* 
dent  upon  the  ability  to  associate  written  and  oral  symbols  with  Ihe  ideas  and 
objects  they  represent*  He  states  that  words  are  the  vehicle  by  idiich  learning 
is  evidenced  and  applied  in  new  situations;  thas  a word  would  be  a synibol  for 
a concept  ^diich  would  indicate  the  meaning  given  to  a person,  procedure  or 
object*  Vinacke  studied  concepts  in  terms  of  word  perception*  He  sta^s  .that 
words  serve  as  evokers  of  concepts  when  a person  reads  or  as‘;re.^onses'!,to  con- 
cepts when  a person  speaks* 

Earlier  educators  writing  of  children's  basic  concepts,  or  lack  of  theip,  "If 
children  to  not  yet  have  the  basic  concepts,  we  must  wait  until  they  mature 
and  gain  them  before  we  teach  the  subjects  involving  the  concepts*"  In  today 'is 
moon-landing  world,  the  concenr  is  almost  exactly  the  reverses  we  must  run 
to  keep  our  teaching  ahead  of  the  informally-acquired  knowledge  children  possess* 
Allow  me  to  cite  an  exai^le  of  this  latter  challenger  In  196?  Penner  studied 
the  extent  to  which  fourth  ^aders  were  familiar  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
with  geographical  concepts  usually  taught  in  fourth  grade  social  studies*  Con* 

r 

cepts  drawn  from  the  fourth  grade  texts  were  presented  in  multiple-choice  form 
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for  identification  b/  subjects*  He  found  tiiat  fourth  graders  knew  kT%  of  the 
conc^ts  in  typical  social  studies  programs  before  the/  were  taught  them  in 
school.  Perhaps  this  sa/s  something  to  those  of  us 'who  would  structure  lele* 
vant  ejqperiences  in  all  areas  of  home  economics  for  today's  students^  whether 
the/  be  elementar/  or  *1600  age* 

A stud/  b/  Ug  and  Ames  which  had  cmsiderable  influence  on  our  research  aims 
was  one  in  tdiich  were  recorded  the  arithmetic  ^Us  of  children  at  the  Gesell  • 
Institute*  These  researchers  were  able  to  form  a gradient  of  typical  deve[l* 
opment  in  this  area  of  leaming«  describing  concepts  and  ablUtios  at  each 
age  five  through  nine  years*  With  respect  to  the  taaching  of  economic  con- 
ceptsi  their  placement  b/  grade  in  curriculum  materials  seems  to  have  been 
solely  at  the  judgnent  of  those  designing  the  learnings.  Blough  is  among 
those  advocating  curriculum  development  involving  concepts  and  experiences  on 
a sequential  basis  covering  all  grade  levels*  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
this  preach  to  curriculum  planning  would  stre;:gthen  the  subject  natter  content* 
Brady  supported  this  approach^  stating  that  the  selection  of  concepts  on  a se- 
quential basis  was  necessary  in  order  to  synthesise  learning  in  this  era  idien 
knowledge  is  increasing  at  such  a rapid  pace*  Since  concept  fozmation  is  con- 
tinuous and  cumulative^  such  a sequential  arrangement  seems  altogether  loglooX* 

So  it  was  with  the  thought  of  sequential  curriculum  structuring  tiiat  the  fol- 

lowing  objocti'ves  for  the  three  studies  were  defined: 

To  identify  certain  economic  cmcepts  in  the  repertoire  of  children 
in  grades  1-12 

To  compare  the  repertoire  with  respect  to  certain  variablesi  such  as 
age,  race,  socio-ecmomic  status,  rural-urban  residence,  e:q>erience 
with  money,^.  academic  achievement,  parents'  educational  level,  and 
political  party  preference 

To  estabUsh  a gradient  of  the  concepts  for  these  grades 
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The  hypothesis  under  test  was  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in 
children's  knowledge  of  economic  concepts  with  respect  to  the  several  variables* 
This  transparency  shows  which  variables  were  investigated  by  each  research^ 
in  the  various  grade  levels* 

found  some  of  our  subjects  very  apt  in  eoqplaining  economic  concepts*  Con- 
sider the  first  grader  who  declared  "To  spend  money  is  to  give  it  away  to  buy 
something,"  or  the  second  grader  tdio  defined  tax  as  "what  you  give  so  your 
President  can  go  places*"  Sach  of  these  children  showed  understanding  of  two 
important  economic  concepts.  A third  grade  girl  tdd  me  that  commercials  are 
short  shows  we  have  during  long  shows  so  we  can  go  get  something  and  get  back 
before  ‘^he  show  starts  again*  Another  explained  wasting  money  as"putting  a 
nickle  in  a penny  bubble  gum  machine'.'  A fourth  grade  students  showed  amazing 
insight  into  the  employer-employee  relationship  tdien  he  said,  "An  employee  is 
a person  who  writes;  an  employer  is  someone  idio  sits  behind  a desk  and  tells 
him  what  to  wxlte*"  A fifth  grade  subject  defined  savings  as  "money  growing 
in  a bank,  and  a sixth  grade  student  declared  "production  is  idien  a chlclttn 
l^s  an  egg*"  A seventh  grader  said'' "Scarbity  .is  not  hardly  nwe,"  and  an 
eighth  grade  subject  defined  depression  as  "poor  times  and  no  jobs*" 

Such  succinct  eoqplanations  of  the  concepts  presented  were  not  evoked  from 
all  the  subjects,  however,  and  herein  lies  as  challenge  as  educators*  Perbeps 
we-  should  not  consider  briefly  the  procedure  followed  in  the  studies  and 
finally  the  results  and  their  implications* 

- * 

In  each  investigation  a pilot  study  was  conducted  at  The  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity School,  involving  8-10  subjects  from  each  grade  level  under  study*  The 
purposes  of  these  pilot  studies  were  to  establish  the  reliability  of  the  Inves- 
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tigator  in  judging  responses  and  to  measure  the  consisteoacy  of  subjects*  re* 
sponses.  The  reXiability  of  Judgments  was  assessed. by  taping  pilot  interviews 
and  subjecting  them  to  ihonitoring  by  an  indepedent  Judge.  The  percentages  of 
agreement  between  the  Judge  and  each  investigator  exceeded  90^«  The  test-retest 
method  was  used  to  measure  consistency  of  response,  these  percentages  of  agree- 
ment ranging  from  to  9^%  with  some  variation  by  grade.  The  pilot  studies 
involving  students  fr«n  grades  1-8  also  served  the  purpose  of  arranging  the 
concepts  on  the  interview  schedule  according  to  the  relative  difficulty,  based 
on  adequate  explanation  of  each  concept  by  at  least  half  of  the  respondents  in 
each  grade*  Concepts  presented  to  subjects  in  grades  9*12  were  arran^d  at  random* 


Ibr  each  of  the  three  studies,  a systematic,  stratified  random  sample  was 
drawn  frcm  the  public  school  population  of  Leon  County,  Florida,  in  which  Is 
located  the  cspital  city,  Tallahassee.  A total  of  subjects  was  selected  ' 
to  represent  each  of  the  twelve  grades,  and  a reserve  sample  of  ten  children 
in  each  grade  was  drawn  from  wfcich  to  call  r^lacements  when  primary  subjects 
were  ill,  had  moved  awsy  or  were  for  some  other  reason  unable  to  participate 
in  the  research*  A structured  personal  'interview  was  conducted  wi'Ui  each  of 
the  600  subjects  during  which  time  datej^ere  collected  concerning  certain  de*  . . 
pendent  variables  under  test  and  tdien  an  .assessment  was  made  of  economic  .con* 
cept  cognition. 

Subjects  were  asked  a series  of  questions,  such  as  "What  is  a bank"?  "What  does 
it  mean  to  buy  something  on  credit"?  What  is  a depression"?  Responses  to 
these  questions  were  rated  as  adequate,  pa**tlal,  and  inadecpiate,  using  the 
criteria  followed  in:  scoring  the  vocabulary  section  of  the  Wechsler  Intelll* 
gence  Scale  for  Children,  and  assigning  numerical  values  of  2,  1,  and  0,  re- 
spectively. Use  of  ‘Uiese  values  made  possible  computation  of  a total  perfor- 
mance score  for  each  subject  and  yielded  quantitative  data  which  was  considered 

iiutL  in) 
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For  each  stucty  a Hat  of  econotnic  concepts  was  drawn  from  the  literature;  from 
textbooks  used  in  the  grades  under  stud/;  from  curriculum  guides  in  home  eco*> 
nomics,  social  studies,  and  business;  and  from  other  sources*  The  concepts  in- 
cluded for  presentation  to  students  In  grades  1-8  were  arrai  ged  on  the  basis 
of  the  suggested  vocabu3ar/  b/  grade  level  b/  Thorndike  and  Lorge  in  their  list- 
ing of  thd  30,000  most  used  words  In  the  English  language  and  re-ordered  slight- 
ly on  the  basis  of  the  pilot  study.  Subjects  in  these  grades  were  asked  to  re- 
spond to  concepts  until  they  failed  to  at  least  partially  identify  or  explain 
five  consecutive  concepts,  in  accordance  with  the  method  used  in  the  Stanford- 
Binet  Intelligence  Test.  Elementaiy  ^^01  subjects  grade  3 &wid  above  began  re- 
sponding to  concepts  positioned  two  grades  below  their  level;  first  and  second 
graders  began  at  the  beginning  of  the  schedule,  as  did  Junior  high  respondents* 
Each  student  in  grades  9-12  responded  tc  the  entire  listing  of  concepts,  regard- 
less” of  their  perfdrmncd“ihnL<feht^^  the  c"oSc^t3i  ^ 


^nie  misconceptions  voiced  were  myriad,  and  many  were  quite  humorous*  Among 

them  were  the  following: 

Poverty  is  people  going  around  cheering. 

A merchant  is  someone  who  comes  from  another  land* 

Teachers  go  on  strike  to  catch  up  with  their  work* 

A gift  ^d  a prize  are  the  seme  except  you  don't  wrap  a gift* 

To  labor  is  to  sleep* 

A customer  is  someone  who  comes  to  your  house  to  play* 

Faying  interest  is  liking  something  alot. 

If  you  employ  someone  you  don't  like  them  so  well* 

Bankruptcy  is  when  the  bank  doesn't  have  aiy  more  money* 

Sconcmiics  means  learning  to  cook* 

A proprietor  is  someone  under  the  Governor  >dio  tells  the  people  idio  to  vote 
for. 

Appraise  means  to  say  good  things  about  someone. 

Thrift  is  to  do  it  in  a hurry* 

A monopoly  is  a big  wind. 

Free  enterprise  is  giving  something  away  free. 

An  auditor  is  someone  who  paints* 

Equity  is  manners* 

Inflation  is  like  poUuldon;  it  kills  something  in  the  air* 

Curran^  is  how^fast  wind  is  blowing* 
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Sane  mention  should  be  made  concerning  data  co  llectlon  relative  to  the  several 
variables  under  stud/*  residence  status,  educational  level  of  parents, 

and  academic  achievement  were  obtained  by  verbal  questioning  and  review  of 
school  records*  Political  parly  preference  :«as  by  verbal  questioning.  Sex  and 
race  were  noted  through  observation.  Honey  e^qierience  was  assessed  through  use 
of  a series  of  questions,  such  as  *'0o  you  receive  an  allowance";  "Do  you  earn 
mon^  awsy  from  home";  "Do  you  receive  an  allowance";  "Do  you  have  a checking 
account"?  A money  e^qierlence  sco37e  was  conputed  for  each  subject,  based  on 
responses  to  questions,  and  these  scores  were  arrayed  and  divided  Into  high, 
medium  and  low  designations.  Honey  experience  scores  were  treated  as  ordinal 
level,  data  in  the  statistical  analysis* 

the  socio-economic  status  of  the  family  was  determined  from  the  father's 
occupation,  usit^  the  Nam-Powers  Index  for  classification  purposes*  This  method 
is  one  used  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  developed  by  Dr*  Charles  B.  Nam, 
former  Chief  of  the  Educational  and  Social  Stratification  Branch,  Population 

Division,  Btireau  of  the  Census  and  currently  professor  and  head  of  the  Depart* 

-■  * 

ment  of  ^ciology  at  The  Florida  State  {University.  The  values  in  the  Nam* 

Powers  Index  have  built  into  them  educational  level  and  income  so  that  only 
the  occupation  is  needed  to  determine  social  stratification.  With  the  in* 
creasing  difficulty  encountered  in  obtaining  personal  information  ^om  which  to 
judge  socio-economic  status,  this  index  has  great  value*  It  is  more  up-to-date 
than  that  by  HcCuire  White,  which  has  long  been  used  for  such  purposes.  The 
index  and  infomation  concerning  its  development  and  use  appeared  in  the  Decem- 
ber, 1968  issue  of  Social  Forces,  should  you  bare  to  investigate  wit  more  in 
detail* 


The  performance  scores  of  subjects,  based  on  the  number  and  quality  of  responses^ 
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were  in  each  stuc^  arrayed  and  divided  into  three  ^roximately  eq^al  groups, 
designated  high,  medium  and  low.  These  ratings  were  examined  for  variability 
by  the  aforementioned  variables.  Performance  comparison  was  conducted  within 
each  grade  level,  and  the  level  of  significance  was  the  criterion  for 
rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis.  The  gamma  measure  of  association  and  test 
of  significance  for  gamma  were  used  to  measure  the  strength  or  relationships 
and  the  probability  of  finding  such  relatilohships  in  the  population  at  large. 
Gamma  is  a more  versatile  and  more  exactly  interpretable  measure  of  assocla* 
tion  than  chi  square  in  that  it  can  be  used  with  both  dicotomized  nominal  data 
and  ordinal  data.  It  may  be  interpreted  as  the  percent  reduction  of  error  one 
could  63(pect  ^en  predicting  the  dependent  variable  from  the  independent  ones. 
Gamma  is  computed  fron  contingency  tables,  utilizing  the  cell  values  and  may 
be  used  with  any  size  table.  The  test  of  signiflcamce  for  gaama  is  computed 
using  the  marginal  values.  There  are  computer  programs  available  for  both 
operations,  and  even  the  long-hand  method  does  not  involve  any  sophisticated 
mathematical  computations.  In  ity  portion  of  the  research  the  statistics  were 
computed  by  hand;  the  other  two  investigators  employed  the  services  of  the 
data  processing  department. 

Here  you  can  see  the  results  of  the  variable  analyses.  Those  underlined  were 
found  to  be  significantly  related  to  concept  cognition  in  all  grades  in  a 
particular  stu<^;  those  marked  with  astericks  were  found  significant  at  only 
one  or  two  grades: 

grades  1-6:  race  and  socio-economic  status  In  all  grades 
residence  status  in  grades  U and  $ 
money  eitperience  in  grade  $ 

grades  7*8:race,  socio-economic  status,  money  ei^rience,  father's 
ebdatlonal  level  and  academic  achievement  in  both  grades 
age  in  grade  7 
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grades  9*12 1 race^  socio-economic  status^  parents*  educational  levels 

academic  achlevement>rdnd  political  patter  preference 
in  all  grades 

age  in  grades  9 and  12  . 

residence  status  in  grade  9 

money  e;q)erience  in  gra<tes  11  and  12 

Tou  will  recall  one  of  our  purposes  was  to  establish  a gradient  of  the  concepts 
for  the  various  grade  levels,  fou  are  now  receiving  a copy  of  the  gradient f so 
established*  Each  concept  was  positioned  at  the  lowest  grade  level  in  idtich 
at  least  half  of  the  respondents  could  e;gplain  the  concept^  following  the  metiiod 
used  in  the  fommlation  of  vocabulaxy  section  of  the  Stanford*Bii)et  Intelligence 
Scale.  Of  11$  concepts  presented  to  elementary  ^udents^  69  were  placed  in  the 
gradient.  Others  were  presented  as  part  of  the  interview  schedule  to  older  sub- 
jects. The  instrument  used  with  7lii  and  8th  graders  included  6l  concepts^  22 
of  idiich  were  placed  in  the  gradient.  Those  designated  with  an  asterick  had  - 
been  presented  to  elementaxy  subjects.  Subjects  in  grades  9*12  were  presented 
$0  concepts^  31  of  ^ich  were  placed  in  the  gradient.  Again  those  which  had' 
been  presented  to  subjects  in  lower  grades  are  indicated  with  an  aate  rick* 

The  small  number  of  words  listed  for  3rd  grade  could  be  due  to  the  a ^oiq>  of 
particularly  challenging  words  appearing  in  a sequence  in  the  third  grade  list* 
Children  are  also  thought  to  experience  a vocabulaxy  plateau  at  the  second  and 
tiiird  grade  level*  cannot  account  for  the  small  nun^r  of  in>rds  in  the 
gradient  at  ttie  lOtii  grade  level. 

fou  m«y  feel  somd' words  in  the  gradient  are  known  by.  children  of  your  ac* 
quaintance  at  much  younger  ages  than  here  suggested.  But  tiiese  studies  ware 
based  on  a cross-section  of  the  p<pulation>  idiich  included  many  subjects  fdio 
have  not  had  tile  language  development  opportunities  available  to  our  children 
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A GRADIENT  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  CONCEPTS  OF  PUPILS  GRADES  1-12,  based  on  research  conducted 
by  Joyce  Wolfgtuig  Williams,Tina  Fletcher  Slaughter,  and  Rosalyn  Murray  lester  at 
the  Florida  State  University  \mder  the  direction  of  Dr#  Agnes  F.  Ridley,  Associate 
Pz^ofessor  of  Home  Economics  Education# 


First  Grade 
money 

gift 

win  for  sale 

exchange 

bank 

property 

sell  spend 

price 

store 

work 

shop  steal 

borrow 

job 

trade 

buy  pay 

savings 

Second  Grade 
owner 

clerk 

lend 

supply 

prize 

coin 

mangger 

cash 

waste 

payment 

sale 

bet 

earn 

commercial 

bill 

salesman 

Third  Grade 
bargain 

customer 

allowance 

Fourth  Gr«w3e 
salcnry 

credit 

employment 

dealer 

deposit 

label 

rent 

guarantee 

shortage 

Fifth  Grade 
product 

expenxe 

producer 

counterfeit 

Insurance 

strike 

loan 

advertisement 

employee 

vault 

employ 

Sixth  Grade 
debt 

bonus 

manufacture 

unemployment 

labor 

ransom 

retirement 

charity 

warehouse 

employer 

Seventh  Grade 
^treasury 

♦export 

♦partnership  *interest 

t«U 

*scarcity 

♦teller 

♦production  ♦discount 

income 

refund 

♦profit 

donation  bankruptcy 

bail 

Eighth  Grade 
*bribe 

investment 

♦budget 

bond 

pawn 

Ninth  Grtwie 
*estate 

trademark 

♦poverty 

♦mortgage 

♦competition 

*broker 

♦real  estate 

overdrawn 

*taxes 
Tenth  Grade 
*currency 
Eleventh  Grade 
■^monopoly 

security 

■**pension 

♦tariff 

♦liability 

*economy 

♦ration 

♦commission 

^consumer 

♦stock 

purchasing  power 

Twelfth  Grtwie 
*dividend 

retail 

♦proprietor  collateral 

♦thrift 

♦appraise 

♦speculation  ♦depreciation 

♦hoard 

wages 

consumption  installment  buying 

Each  concept  was  pitted  in  the  gradient  at  the  lowest  grade  level  at  which  at  letist  half  j 
of  the  subjects  evidenced  understtuiding  of  the  concept#  (*)  denotes  concepts  presented  ; 
lower  grades  which  were  not  placed  in  gradient  due  to  lack  of  understanding# 
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or  those  of  our  friends*  The  gradient  provides  some  measure  by  idiich  children's 
economic  vocabulary  deveXopnent  can  be  assessed*  It  is  not  intended  to  be  the 
final  answer  to  vdiat  children  should  know^  but  it  may  serve  as  a basis  for 
further  research  and  perhaps  the  structuring  of  learning  units  for  various  grade 
levels* 


In  li^t  of  these  studies^  the  following  conclusions  were  drawnt 

Children  in  grades  one  throu^  twelve  have  in  the  repertoire  aniimber  of 
economic  concepts  which  they  can  verbally  define* 

There  are  certain  concepts  in  the  repertoire  of  the  majority  of  children 
at  each  grade  level  'tdiich  are  not  in  the  repertoire  of  the  majority  of 
children  at  lower  levels* 

The  knowledge  of  economic  con:epts  varies  significantly  at  each  grade 
level  with  respect  to  socio-economic  status  and  race  and  at  some  grade 
levels  with  respect  to  money  e:qperience^  place  of  residence^  educational 
level  of  pEirents^  academic  achievement^  and  political  party  preference* 


Among  the  recommendations  made  in  terms  of  our  findings  are  the  following: 

Students*  soclo-econcmic  status  and  race  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  curriculum  planning  and  in  presentation  of  subject  matter* 

Diagnostic  pre-testing  should  be  conducted  to  assess  students'  knowledge 
prior  to  teaching  to  avoid  presentation  of  material  too  advanced  or  al- 
ready known  by  the  students* 

Additional  research  should  be  conducted  to  determine  the  cognition  of 
certain  economic  concepts  of  pre-schoolers  (to  be  done  at  FSU  in  1970)* 

Sources  of  erroneous  concepts  should  be  studied  at  all  grade  levels* 

Replication  of  the  studies  in  other  regions  of  the  United  States  should 
be  done* 


This  has  been  a rapid  account  of  a serle.'^  of  studies  which  have  taken  well 
over  a year  to  design  and  implement*  Kowei^r^  pex^iaps  there  are  implications 
for  those  of  us  who  would  make  consumer  education  and  family  economics  a more 
vital  part  of  our  curriculum*  The  completed  thesis  and  dissertations  will  be 
available  through  Inter-libraiy  Loan  at  The  Florida  State  University  if  you 
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desire  more  detailed  infoxination  as  to  procedure  and  ^ndingSt 

It  sometimes  seems  unfortunate  that  in  research  we  ax’e  often  primarily  concerned 
with  significant  differences.  Permit  me  in  closing  to  point  out  some  ways  in 
which  the  subjects  in  these  studies  were  significantly  similar*  For  whereas  there 
is  little  or  nothing  we  can  do  to  alter  such  factors  as  a child's  current  socio* 
economic  status,  place  of  residence,  sex  or  race,  we  can  and  should  capitalize 
on  the  opportunities  which  are  ours  to  help  all  children  to  have  compars^le  ex* 
perience  and  knowledge*  VJith  few  exceptions,  the  600  children  interviewed  were 
interested*  They  were  interested  to  know  idiy  they  had  been  chosen  to  talk  with 
one  of  us.  They  were  interested  in  knowing  that  we  were  talking  to  boys  and  girls 
all  over  their  county*  They  were  interested  to  know  how  well  they  did  in  the  task 
presented,  and  they  were  interested  to  know  tAio  else  would  know  how  well  they 
did.  They  were  significantly  interested* 

The  subjects  were  eager.  They  were  not  all  terribly  astute  in  es^ressing  their 
understanding  of  the  concepts,  but  they  tried  diligently*  Some^mes  they  lacked 
the  necessary  vocabulary  to  es^lain  and  would  say,  "Oh,  you  know  what  I mean.** 
Many  were  reticent  to  adnit  they  had  never  before  heard  of  the  word  and  often 
would  ask  that  we  tell  them  if  they  could  not  tell  us*  They  were  significantOty 
eager* 

They  had  aH  es^eriences  money  use,  although  varying  a great  deal  in  their 
total  money  e^^rience*  And  ^at  is  more  important,  we  can  be  sure  that  tliejT 
future  money  use  will  increase  significantly*  They  will  all  continue  to  be 
consumers,  important  components  of  our  total  econony*  whether  informed  or  ig« 
norant,  wise  or  foolish,  thrifty  or  wasteful* 


*Eliey  ware  all  children  of  men>  citizens  of  our  nation^  the  fabric  from  which  we 
as  educators  are  to  fashion  future  Presidents  and  fanners^  merchants  ai^  doctoBS^ 
barbers  and  homemakers  and  nurses,  they  were  all  potential  benefactws  of  the 
fruits  of  America's  labors  and  makers  of  our  joint  destiny,  the  significant 
Americans  of  tomorrow. 

Let  us  look  beyond  the  significant  differences  to  the  significant  similarities 
idiich  may  be  ultimately  more  impc^rtant  to  us  aU*  In  li^t  of  and  in  spite  of 
research  findings,  let  us  renew  our  faith  in  bbr  oWhlabillties  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  education  in  the  seventies.  Let  us  recogiize  the  abilities  of 
students  whom  we  teach  or  vh(se  education  we  supervise  and  plan.  Let  us  detexmine 
to  give  our  all  that  their  concept  of  Life  will  be  positive,  vibrant,  happy,  and 
ever-e^anding«  ^ 
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Resource  People  and/or  Comunity  Reso\xrces— 

An  Approach  to  Working  in  the  Classroom 


By 


Adeline  Gamer  Shell,  Consultant 
63rd  Annual  Vocationel  Convention 
Dec*  6-10,  1969  Boston;  Mass. 


Resource  People  and/or  Conmunity  Resources  - An  approach  to  Working 
in  the  Classroom* 


In  order  to  explore  the  topic  assigned,  I would  like  to  first 
share  some  ideas  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  our  ever-changing 
world  - both  private  and  professional* 

As  I talked  with  you  in  infoimal  groups  and  as  individuals,  I 
was  unhappy  and  sadly  moved  by  the  concern  you  expressed  about  who  is 
doing  the  best  Job  - the  West,  the  North,  The  South,  the  Mid-West,  the 
East,  or  the  Northeast.  I have  news  for  you.  We  are  in  trouble  - 
serious  trouble  - regardless  of  where  we  work  and  what  kind  of  Job  we 
do* 


At  a time  \^en  change  - real  change  - is  taking  place  at  social, 
economic,  and  educational  levels,  we  are  acting  as  an  immatiu:^,  insen- 
sitive group*  You  and  I have  a real  opportunity  to  change  the  direction 
of  the  lives  of  every  student  we  reach*  We  can  be  a more  vital  force 
in  the  society  if  we  can  set  aside  our  personal  and  professional  hang- 
ups and  look  at  our  students  as  people  - not  as  "those"  or  "these" 
people  - depending  on  our  values  and  attitudes* 

[ Your  teaching,  your  students,  your  community  should  allow  for  the 

fullest  development  of  every  student*  This  growth  should  be  in  an  at- 
mosphere that  allows  for  the  individual  to  develop  within  the  framework 
of  his  or  her  lifestyle*  We  must  stop  being  so  moralistic  about  Home 
Economics*  Remember,  life  doesn*t  start  and  end  with  the  way  you 
think  the  table  should  be  setl  Give  your  students  the  human  dignity 
they  deserve*  Work  with  them,  allow  them  to  develop,  and  watch  them 
grow*  Above  all,  allow  students  choices*  Often,  in  Home  Economics, 
we  create  a frustration  because  of  the  rigid  standards  we  have  set* 
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As  professionals  our  wording  world  has  been  primarily  concerned  with 
females*  Our  thinking  has  been  "for  girls,  for  women”*  We  must  change 
our  thinking  to  girls  and  boys,  men  and  women,  and  families*  The 
world  is  changing  at  an  accelerated  rate*  We,  as  piogress,  have  not 
changed  at  an  accelerated  rate*  In  order  to  better  service  the  child 
or  young  adult  in  our  classixxMS,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  reality  of 
the  youth  we  service  and  teach*  We  must  be  flexible  and  sensitive 

i 

enough  as  professionals  to  adjust,  adapt,  and/or  change  our  methods 
and  approaches  to  teaching*  This  is  asking  for  almost  the  impossible* 

But  - if  Home  Economics  is  to  survive  - note  I didn*t  say  grow  - I 
said  survive,  we  must  take  a good  look  at  our  profession  and  make 
the  changes  necessary  to  give  our  teaching  relevance  to  everyday  living  - 
now  living* 

How  can  we  make  changes  that  have  meaning?  What  must  we  know 
and  do  in  order  to  survive? 

(l)  The  Home  Economist  - the  teacher  of  the  young  - must  think  of 
herself  as  a scG.esntan  ^o  sells  ideas*  As  a salesman  she  has  to  share 
ideas  with  students  - both  boys  and  girls*  These  ideas  must  also  involve 
the  adults  in  the  lives  of  our  students*  ■ 

The  first  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  motivate  students  to  listen; 

then  to  think,  react,  evaluate,  accept,  modify  and/or  reject  the  ideas  > 

^ 

and  concepts  presented*  Only  when  ideas  and/or  concepts  presented  I 

beccxne  a part  of  the  students'  reality  and  lifestyle  may  we  consider 

our  teaching  as  effective  and  meaningful*  This  is  good  teaching  and  f 

true  education*  Think  of  it  this  way  •>  to  memorize,  remember,  and 

answer  questions  on  a test  isn't  true  learning  and  education*  True  : 

education  comes  only  when  the  student  takes  action  on  the  ideas  or  : 
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concepts  presented* 


(2)  As  Home  Economics  teachers  we  are  faced  with  more  slow  learners 
in  our  classes  than  one  would  find  in  science,  mathematics,  or  French 
classes.  Often  this  reality  is  rejected  or  set  aside  by  the  teacher  as 
well  as  the  Home  Economist  in  Business  and  people  preparing  materials 
for  classroom  use.  But  - since  we  are  talking  about  the  real  world  - 
you  and  I are  not  setting  this  factor  aside.  Knowing  and  accepting  this 
I would  like  to  share  some  observations  about  the  "real  world”  Home 
Economics  classes. 

A.  Most  students  in  Home  Economics  classes  are  poor-to-good 
readers.  Many  who  read  do  not  like  to  and  do  not  want  to  read. 

B.  Many  students  in  Home  Economics  classes  are  potential  drop-outs. 

C.  Most  students  come  from  homes  of  blue-collar  working  class 
and  poverty  groups#  Please  note,  I said  Most  - not  all. 

D.  The  majority  of  Home  Economics  students  ai-e  not  effectively 
reached  with  conceptual  teaching  techniques.  The  training  and 
life  experiences  of  the  students  are  such  that  the  student  cannot 
successfully  translate  abstract  concepts  into  everyday  realities. 

We  must  help  the  student  grow  toward  conceptual  learning. 

E.  Most  Home  Economics  students,  like  their  mothers,  feel  they 
have  little  control  over  the  world  outside  of  the  home.  Because 
of  this,  teaching  which  relates  to  familiar  things  and  experiences 
carries  the  greatest  weight  with  her  and/or  him. 

F.  Generally  speaking.  Home  Economics  students  do  not  probe 
into  the  unknown  on  their  own.  But  - the  student  is  extremely 
open  to  suggestions  and  eagerly  accepts  guidance  that  is  presented 
in  terms  that  fit  in  with  her  needs  and  her  views  of  thw  world. 
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I could  g>  on  and  on  with  observations;  the  point  is  - for  our 
profession  to  survive,  the  content  and  techniques  used  in  teaching  must 
have  greater  relevance  and  meaning  to  the  world  of  the  family  and  the 
students  we  are  reaching  in  the  classroom.  This  is  one  area  where 
most  of  us  have  failed.  Sounds  harsh,  but  think  it  over.  Please  take 
a second  look. 

(3)  The  training  of  Home  Economiets  has  been  middle  class  oriented* 

The  teachers,  the  texts,  the  laboratories,  the  Home  Management  House 
eiqperiences,  the  level  of  language,  resou3:x:e  people  and  resource 
materials  would  further  stqpport  this  observation.  Often  the  practice 
teaching  e:q>erlences  are  in  classes  and/or  schools  of  middle  class 
communities.  So  - the  methods,  content,  attitude,  and  values  with  which 
the  teacher  approaches  her  students  are  middle  class  in  nature.  The 
Home  Economics  teacher  is  left  to  her  own  resources  in  adapting  her 
training, personal  eiqperiences,  and  previous  classroom  e^qperiences  to 
the  needs  of  her  students*  In  addition,  more  often  than  not,  she  is 
faced  with  students  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds.  Her  insights  to 
the  values,  attitudes  and  life  styles  may  create  seriousproblems  and 
stress  which  interfere  with  being  an  effective  teacher.  Many  teachers 
teach  as  they  were  taught  because  it  is  too  painful  and  almost  impossible 
to  translate  her  values,  education,  work  and  personal  e^qperiences  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students.  In  addition,  the  teacher  is  trying  to 
cooply  with  the  local  and  state  cTirriculum  which  may,  or  may  not, 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students, 

(4)  Most  teachers  need  more  e^qperience  in  effective  ccmmunications. 

How  often  did  you  have  teachers  in  education  courses  "e^qplain"  rather 
than  demonstrate  methods  and  techniques  in  teaching?  We  need  more 
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"show"  as  well  as  "tell”  in  Honie  Economics  • 

(5)  Professionalism*  This  is  a good  word  but  a dangerous  one*  I 
ask  you  to  define  professionalism  for  yourself*  I would  like  to  stress, 
you  consider  these  thoughts  part  of  the  definition* 

Constmctive  criticism*  In  the  guise  of  good  manners  and  polite- 
ness, we  are  helping  put  down  our  profession*  When  another  teacher, 
a college  professor,  a guftst  speaker,  audio-visual  materials,  etc*  is 
incorrect,  wrong,  not  meeting  given  needs,  or  objectives,  start  speaking 
up.  In  our  field  expressing  criticism  is  often  mistaken  for  bad 
manners*  Because  of  this  you  often  allow  a bad  situation  to  became 
worse*  Unless  teachers  express  their  thoughts  - good,  bad,  or  other- 
wise - constructive  change  will  never  take  place*  Stop  con^laining  to 
one  another  - speak  up  where  and  when  it  counts*  Let  me  share  an 
experience  I had  with  the  publisher  of  Co-ed*  After  attending  laany 
teacher  meetings  visiting  with  teachers  in  .classrooms,  talking  with 
Home  Economics  supervisors,  etc*,  I observed  and  reported  that  many 
teachers  in  large  cities  were  not  using  Co-ed  in  the  classroom  because 
they  felt  the  editorial  content  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  inner 
city  child*  When  this  observation  was  made  to  the  publisher  his 
reply  \ms  ”***teachers  have  not  told  os  thls***nor  have  we  received 
mail  on  this  subject*”  Many  of  you  have  said  you  aren*t  using  Co-ed 
in  the  classroom  becuase  you  didn*t  feel  it  met  your  classroom  needs* 

At  the  same  time  you  said  you  would  like  to  use  it.  When  asked  if  you 
had  written  the  editor  oft  publisher,  the  answer  was  - "no”*  What  can 
you  do  in  such  cases?  Speak  up  - in  person,  as  an  association,  or 
write.  In  my  case,  I suggested  to  the  publisher  an  inner-city  edition. 


The  teachers  vto  felt  the  book  was  great  as  is  would  continue  to  receive 
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it  as  is*  For  those  with  inner-city  students,  foiir  or  eight  pages 
could  he  added  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  inner-city  students.  This  is 
what  I consider  constructive  evaluation.  Define  the  problem,  the 
needs  eud  make  a suggestion. 

Many  of  you  have  said  some  materials  from  business  do  not  meet 
yoiir  classroom  needs.  When  I advise  and  talk  with  industry  represen- 
tatives, they  tell  me  they  do  not  hear  this  frtxn  you. 

Many  of  you,  in  informal  talks  have  expressed  real  displeasiire 
with  some  of  the  revised**  texts  in  o;ir  field.  You  felt  the  "revisions’* 
weren't  worth  the  cost  to  the  student  and  board  of  education.  Have 
you  sent  these  books  back?  Have  you  written  the  publishers?  Have 
you  notified  yoiir  board? 

As  I visit  classrooms,  more  and  more  teachers  say  many  of  the 
audio  and  visual  aids  do  not  have  relevancy  to  the  classrocmi  ciirriculum 
and  lifestyle  of  students.  But  - they  also  say  they  haven't  written 
anyone  about  this  matter.  Again  - speak  up  if  you  want  to  siirvive. 

At  the  same  time  - be  sure  to  speak  up  when  a job  is  well  done. 

This  is  also  an  important  part  of  constructive  criticism, 

(6)  Be  siire  to  inform  your  college  of  what  subjects  and  teachers 

were  most  helpful  to  you  as  a teacher,  which  weren't  helpful,  and  where 
you  feel  training  and  subject  matter  could  be  improved  and/or  added  ] 

to  the  curriculum,  ] 

(7)  Take  a good  look  at  what  Ifome  Economics  means  to  other  teachers, 
students,  parents,  the  community,  taxpayers,  politicians,  and  other 
profession€as.  Do  you  like  the  thoughts  which  they  express?  If  not  - 


act  accordingly,  J 
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Again  X votdd  like  to  stress  relevance  and  sensitivity*  An 
example  - recently  X attended  a workshop  on  "Working  with  Low  Xncome 
Families"*  The  head  of  the  department  of  one  of  our  New  York  City 
Colleges  reported  on  a project  her  Home  Ec*  students  were  doing  with 
low-income  families*  Xt  was  called  "Live  on  Less"*.  After  the  meeting 
X said  to  her,  "Shame  on  youl  How  can  a family  at  poverty  level  live 
on  less?"  Kfc^he  the  program  should  have  heen  "Get  the  Most  for  Your 
Money* " 

Above  all,  any  program  you  are  involved  in  should  be  right  for 
your  students*  Xf  your  curriculum  doesn't  allow  for  this,  disCTXss 
the  matter  with  your  supervisor  and  work  toward  constructive  change* 

Xf,  with  time,  positive  action  isn't  taken,  move  along  to  your  principal* 
Bemember,  change  is  coming*  Xf  you  do  not  help  make  a Change  >^ch 
has  relevance  to  your  students,  some  other  department  in  your  school 
will*  We  have  seen  this  happen  in  the  area  of  consumer  education* 

Xn  New  York  City  the  distributive  education  groip  developed  the  basic 
curriculum  for  consumer  education*  Xt  could  have  been  the  Home  Econo- 
mics Department*  One  point  - the  Home  Economics  teacher  still  teaches 
consumer  education,  but  the  baisc  direction  for  the  total  program  came 
from  forces  outside  our  profession*  We  shall  see  more  and  more  of  this* 

Xt  can  be  avoided*  We  must  take  leadership*  We  must  become  the 
innovators*  We  cannot  live  on  the  good  done  in  the  past* 

All  of  us  can  be  better  teachers  by  making  better  selections  of 
resource  people  and/or  resource  materials  that  enter  the  classroom* 

All  resources  should  be  evaluated  in  relationship  to  student  need,  the 
level  of  language,  the  atmosphere,  the  climate,  and  lifestyle  of  the 
student*  The  resources  should  add  to  the  education  experience  of  the 
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students  and  the  teacher* 

NEVER  should  a resource  or  resource  person  he  used  to  kill  time, 
provide  busy  work  for  students  or  free  the  teacher  to  get  away  from 
the  students*  A resource  person  is  not  a baby-sitting  service*  Many 
students  will  tell  you  a film  or  a speaker  means  "goof-off"  time  for 
the  teacher*  Many  leaflets,  mcigazines,  and  printed  materials  seem  to 
constitute  busy  work,  rather  than  contribute  to  the  development  of 
a concept,  a unit  of  study,  or  an  added  dimension  and  different  point 
of  view* 

When  you  use  a resource  person,  make  sure  the  contribution  made 
is  vital  to  the  h<Me  economics  program  and  the  students'  learning  and 
growing  experience*  Remember,  the  resource  person  is  contributing  to 
your  program  and  is  helping  to  create  the  meaning  and  value  of  Home 
Economics  to  your  students  and  the  community*  When  possible,  have 
the  students  help  determine  the  resource  person*  Make  sure  the  person 
knows  how  to  communicate  effectively  with  your  students* 

You  should  give  the  resource  person  the  topic,  or  a rar^e  of 
topics,  you  want  covered,  what  preparation  and  experiences  the  students 
have  had  or  haven't  had  for  the  meeting,  some  background  information 
on  your  class,  and  explain  the  role  and  need  the  resource  person  is 
to  fill* 

Tips  and  topics  in  Hone  Economiics  from  Texas  Technological  College 
(Vbl,  VII,  No*  3,  February  1967)  suggests  the  invitation  to  a resource 
person  include; 

• "Nature  and  purpose(s)  of  meeting 

• Time  and  place  of  meeting 

• Assignment  or  freedcm  of  choice  of  subject  (if  freedcm  of  choice. 
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give  some  direction,  or  choices  between  two  or  more  subjects*) 

• Amount  time  assigned  to  him. 

• Other  parts  of  the  program  \rtiich  have  relationship  to  his  contribution. 

• Expenses  or  fees  to  be  paid,  if  any, 

• Size  and  nature  of  group.  Ages,  special  interests,  background* 

• Proposed  plan  for  lodging  and  meals,  if  applicable* 

• Role  or  position  of  the  person  issuing  the  invitation. 

Follow-ups  of  invitation  include; 

• Letter  of  confirmation  giving  definite  time,  place,  (and  travel 
if  involved), 

• Memo  giving  details  one  wed^  before  the  meeting. 

While  a guest: 

• He  is  met  and  made  welcome* 

• He  is  introduced  to  group  leaders  and  others  on  the  program. 

He  is  introduced  to  the  audience  briefly  but  cordially. 

• His  check  is  ready  (if  fees  are  to  be  paid). 

After  he  leaves » teacher  and  group  leader(s): 

• Write,  thanking  him, 

• Send  any  clippings  or  pictures  of  the  event." 

Who  should  be  tised  as  a resource  person?  Any  person  \Aio  has  a 
vital  contribution  to  make  to  your  groi^*  Broaden  your  conc^t  of 
the  word  resource.  You  know  how  to  use  the  professional  services  of 
the  utility  company,  pattern  companies,  home  agents,  demonstrators,  etc. 
Just  be  sure  the  program  presented  provides  a learning  experience 
rather  than  just  a sales  pitch  for  an  electric  fry-pan  or  sewing  machine. 
Where  possible,  have  the  guest  incorporate  student  help  (which  is 
meaningful).  Often  the  students  can  work  with  the  guest  to  determine 
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the  recipes  xised  in  a demonstration  or  the  method  of  inserting  a 
zipper*  Make  the  program  one  of  involvement. 

Remember,  students  with  special  skills  or  information  have  great 
impact  on  their  peers*  Look  to  the  recent  graduates  who  are  doing  a 
good  Job  in  the  outside  world  as  a resource  person*  The  graduates  can 
"tell-it-like-it-is”. 

The  local  banker,  insurance  man,  policeman,  doctor,  tailor,  shoe- 
maker, hairdresser,  store  manager,  food  packer,  etc,  knows  more  about 
his  business  than  we  do*  Vhen  using  these  resource  people,  be  sure 
different  points  of  view  are  brought  into  the  follow-up  evaluation* 

It  is  important  that  the  resource  person  be  sent  a report  on  the 
evaliiation*  He  may  learn  a great  deal  from  the  experience* 

TV  and  radio  are  excellent  resources  if  properly  used*  In  using 
TV  and  radio,  each  student  experiences  the  same  presentation,  but  the 
discxission  and  evaluation  allow  for  differences  in  acceptance  and  use 
of  the  ideas  presented. 

Parents  of  students,  when  they  are  available,  make  excellent 
resource  people*  Many  women  can  bring  skills  in  hcmae  management,  child 
care  and  family  life  which  relate  to  the  real  world  rather  than  '*book 
learning".  The  show  and  tell  aspect  seems  to  have  meaning  to  students* 
One  also  allows  for  indivldi^l  differences  in  value  and  attitudes  when 
parents  are  willing  to  participate* 

Try  to  include  resource  people  lAio  have  similar  backgrounds  to 
the  students*  Most  of  us,  young  or  old,  like  to  see  and  know  of  the 
contributions  made  by  people  like  ourselves* 

Use  puppet  shows,  humor,  a song,  a cartoon,  and  mistakes  made  by 
"people-people"  as  resources. 
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And  be  sure  to  use  government  resources  and  speakers.  Many  of 
the  community  Consumer  Departments  have  excellent  speakers  and  litera- 
ture available.  Look  to  the  legislators  on  bills  which  are  directly 
related  to  consumer  educption,  fam'’*\y  life,  taxation,  etc. 

Teach  and  use  other  community  resources  such  as  the  healtn  depart- 
ment, welfare  department,  voluntary  agencies,  private  agencies, 
vocational  services,  employment  services  (private  and  public),  etc. 

Resource  materials  such  as  leaflets,  posters,  films,  film  strips, 
film  loops,  overhead  projections,  etc,  are  available  by  the  car  load. 

Many  of  them  are  free  and  many  are  for  sale.  All  of  them  are  expensive 
to  produce.  Either  directly  or  indirectly,  you  are  paying  - the 
community  is  paying  - the  taxpayer  is  paying  - or  the  student  is  paying. 

Any  time  you  hand  out  a piece  of  literature,  buy  books,  use  a 
film,  show  a sample  of  material  to  a student,  yow  are  making  a 
judgment.  For  this  reason,  anything  you  use  in  class  should  be 
evaluated.  If  some  parts  are  good,  say  so;  if  some  parts  are  bad, 
say  so.  The  materials  you  use  are  a reflection  on  your  teaching, 
your  department  and  your  profession.  For  example,  if  you  ask  students 
to  buy  or  use  a magazine  or  leaflet  ^rtiich  has  errors  in  recipes,  you 
are  responsible.  Know  the  materials  you  use.  Buy  or  request  ^hem  with 
the  understanding  they  may  be  returned  if  not  satisfactory.  Become 
responsible  for  what  you  use, 

I^hen  you  receive  materiel  you  find  is  unsatisfactory,  write  the 
president  of  the  company,  I hate  to  say  this,  but  letters  expressing 
displeasure  seem  to  get  lost.  In  your  letter  also  remember  to  mention 
>diat  is  most  needed  in  your  classroom. 
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In  addition  to  evaluating  materials,  use  them  only  \dien  they  have 
meaning  in  relationship  to  what  you  are  teaching.  If  materials  are 
used  too  freely,  they  lose  impact.  Also,  relate  to  students  such 
materials  are  expensive  and  shoxildn't  he  thrown  into  the  basket. 

It  is  better  t"*  leave  materials  on  the  teacher's  desk  thsai  to  destroy 
them.  Someone  else  may  want  to  use  them, 

The  materials  you  iise  in  the  classroom  shoxild  build  a bridge 
to  the  home.  The  secondary  use  of  any  material  is  inportant  and 
difficTilt  to  evaluate.  Good  materials  may  bring  a response  from  parents. 
This  response  is  the  bonus  we  look  for  in  teaching.  It  is  the  frosting 
on  the  cakei 

In  closing,  I hope  I have  been  a good  saleswoman.  My  aim  has 
been  to  motivate  you  to  listen;  then  to  think,  react,  evaluate, 
accept,  modify,  and/cr  reject  the  ideas  and  concepts  presented. 


ACTION  WITH  ACCOUNTABILITY 


POLLY  GAKF.ETT 


Our  purpose  is  to  oficr  sclcctetl  consents  wliich  might  be  both  provocative  and 
pertinent  to  that  crucial  task  of  Accounting  for  Action  via  Vootionnl  Home 
Economics  Education  in  the  *'70 ^ • 

As  the  acconipanj'ing  material  indicates  we  have  made  liberal  use  of  many  publi- 
cations, particularly  those  from  EKIC,  IIEH,  OE  and  State  Boards  of  Education 
in  the  several  states.  We  acknov/ledge  our  indebtedness  for  their  help  as  we 
attempted  to  suggest  approaches  to  an  evaluation  system. 

The  guidelines  used  by  the  speaker  for  this ■ ’'Collection  of  Comments”  included 
such  concepts  as: 

•Effectiveness  of  effort  (curriculum  development,  improvement  of 
instruction,  provision  of  service)  must  be  measured  against  ob- 
jectives and  goals. 

Evaluation  with  the  inherent  data  gathering  process(es)  is  planned 
and  carried  out  cooperating  with  all  concerned  personnel  (Federal, 
Regional,  State,  Local) 

Objectives  are  expressed  in  terms  of  desirable  changes  and  pro- 
jections , 

The  procedure  for  identifying  and  examing  objectives  might  be 
similar  to  the  design  being  follov^ed  in  the  National  Assessment 


of  Educational  Progress  project,  that  is,  each  objective  being 
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assessed  is: 

(1)  considered  important  by  scholars  (authenticity)  in  relation 
to  the  Home  Economics  Education  discipline)* 

<2)  accepted  as  an  educational  task  by  the  school  (Vocational  and 

' / 

Occupational  Educational  Emphasis)  in  that  settii'vg* 

. (3)  considered  desirable  by  thoughtful  lay  citizens  (counsel  based 
on  relevant  experiences  of  the  users  of  our  educational  services) 

Evaluation  (products  and  processes)  should  provide  relevant 
information  to  "the  decision«makers"  at  various  levels  and  indicate 
options,  ^ - 

' Data  gathering  is  an  integral  part  of  evaluation  and  includes 

collection,  organization,  analysis,  and  reporting  of  data  pertinent 

* • 

to  objectives  and  goals. 

On  the  first  page  of  our  "collection  of  comments",  ve*ve  identified  some  seven 
categories  « (NEED  (Problems);  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES;  DATA;  ALTERNATIVES; 
DECISION;  PKOGRAM  (What,  Where,  Vmen,  ^Iho,  Why,  Hov;);  and  EVALUATION, 
to  be  considered  in  developing  a system  for  program  planning  indicating 
that' Evaluation  is  a major  category  in  such  a system.  These  categories  are 

not  new  to  us,  but  they  do  offer  us  a suggested  framework  for  our  discussion, 

« 

^ • 

One  current  approach  being  used  within  such  ,a  framework  is  called  the  Program 
Planning  and  Budgeting  Systeai,  On  Page  2 of  the  resource  document  we  have 
tried  to  highlight  the  major  elements  of  that  systoa, 
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Another  approach  is  that  of  PERT  *•  Prograii)  Evaluation  and  Review  Technique. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are  indicated.  (Will  you  please  correct  your 
copy,  the  statement,  4th  paragraph,  which  reads:  ''Weapon”,  should  read  ”equip« 
went”  and  space  acquisitions.) 

Still  another  approach  to  an  Evaluation  System  is  that  outlined  in  the  flow 
chart  on  Page  4 of  your  document.  Please  add  that  the  specific  material  from 
which  this  chart  was  developed  came  from  a papr  / by  Cuba  and  Clarh,  "An  Exam‘.~ 
Ination  of  Potential  Change  Poles”.  Your  speaker  feels  that  the  utilization 
of  this  model  or  general  plan  would  require  a number  of  supplemental  detailed 
Instruments  and  a continuing  series  of  in-service  workshops  with  appropriate 
personnel . 

The  system  that  we'll  discuss  in  the  remaining  time  allowed  us  is  Planning, 
Prograimming  and  Budgeting  and  will  try  to  adhere  rather  closely  to  the  material 
from  Pages  5 through  14. 
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.WORK  MATERIAL -EVAUJATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Polly  Garrett » Program  Officer,  Region  VIII, 
Denver  December  1969 


INTER-REGIONAL  CLINIC , 
Regions  VIII  and  IX 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

March  14,  1968 


I.  Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting  System  ^ ^ 

A,  Planning 

Systematic  analysis  of  objectives  and  statements  of  goals.  j 

Search  for  alternatives  in  setting  and  achieving  goals. 

Estimation  of  costs  of  benefits. 

Roughing  out  major  lines  of  action  to  be  taken. 

B.  Prgfli&aEffiing^^ai^Budget  In^ 

Detailed  spelling  out  of  acfrd^ons  in  terms  of: 

Money.  People.  Equipment.  Facilities.  Legislative  action(s). 

Process  of  actually  requesting,  appropriating,  and  apportioning  funds  and 
utilizing  resources  (staff,  etc.). 

These  activities  go  on  continually  as  new  data  are  obtained  and  new  ideas  generated 
and  implemented.  >'" 

1 

II.  Mission  (Reflects  Objectives  and  Goals) 

Mission  (Combines  philosophic  and  pragmatic  beliefs) 

Definition:  Describes  the  organization's  (department's,  agency's)  reason  for 

existence,  the  general  services  or  functions  it  performs,  and  specifies  the  lim- 
its of  its  jurisdiction  and  authority.  It  remains  more  or  less  fixed  unless 
changed  by  law,  official  action,  or  action  taken  by  professional  groups  who  re- 
present the  "group"  as  official  spokesmen. 

Example:  The  mission  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  of 

the  Office  of  Education  is; 

1.  To  provide  the  leadership  essential  in  effecting  the  appropriate  role  and 

direction  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  the  broadest  aspects  of 
education  and  employment  education,  as  suggested  by  such  factors  as:  (1) 

technological  advances!. (2)  occupational  changes  and  related  job  opportuni- 
ties; (s)  rapid  populatioh"^owth;~  (4)  socio-economic  changes;  (5)  occupa- 
tional training  available. 

2.  To  provide  direction  to  achieve  stated  or  Implied  objectives  of  vocational- 
technical  education  in  accordance  with  federally-enacted  laws,  rules  and 
regulations,  and  as  otherwise  directed  by  executive  order(a). 

3.  To  provide  policy,  plans,  direction,  technical  advice,  and  assistance  and 
evaluative  services  to  effect  balanced  and  coordinated  programs  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  attuned  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  people 
in  our  society,  the  occupational  requirements  of  the  world  of  work,  and  the 
labor  market . 

B.  Objectlve(s) 

Definition;  An  objective. is  a long-term  specified  state  of  accomplishment  toward 
which  programs  are  directed.  Areas  of  program  direction,  resource  allocation,  and 


The  toajor  elements  of  FFBS  are  labeled  ''Program  Structure,"  "Program  £val 
uation,"  and  "Program  Anal^^sls." 
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Program  Structure  is  a framework  for  organizing  Information  about  actlvl* 
ties  In  terms  of  major  objectives.  It  shows  the  magnitude  of  resources 
allocated  to  various  objectives,  the  ways  used  to  reach  them,  and  the 
target  groups  affected. 

By  bringing  together  Information  on  all  our  activities,  we  not  only  have 
a more  accurate  and  meaningful  picture  of  what  we  are  doing  but  also  we 
can  visualize  what  would  happen  If  something  were  changed. 

Program  Evalnatlon  Is  an  attempt  to  measure  how  well  programs  are  accom* 
pllshlng  their  objectives.  Reporting  systems  have  to  conquer  organizational 
and  procedural  differences.  Programs  are  directed  at  people  - at  improving 
their  lives  In  some  way.  In  order  to  find  out  how  well  the  programs  work,  we 
need  to  know  \diat  difference  the  services  made  In  their  lives,  and  how  that 
changed  the  society.  Did  they  find  a job?  How  healthy  are  the  families 
participating  In  health  and  home  economics  programs?  What  impact  does  edu* 
cation  have  on  the  literacy  rate  or  the  employment  rate? 

PPBS  can  help  to  get  at  these  difficult  but  essential  follow-through  questions. 

Program  Analysis  tries  to  throw  light  on  the  decision-making  process  by  ask- 
ing and  wswerlng  a different  set  of  questions;  What  are  we  trying  to  do? 

What  are  the  various  ways  we  could  do  It?  What  are  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each  alternative?  The  analysts  draw  on  evaluation  data  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  existing  programs.  And  they  use  other  sources 
of  information  to  make  Inferences  as  to  \diat  might  happen  If  alternative 
courses  of  action  were  taken. 

To  some  It  seems  cold  to  calculate  costs  when  our  concern  is  with  people. 

We  are  not  dealing  wlch  pieces  of  hardware  but  with  human  beings  whose  needs 
are  obvious. 

But  we  don't  have  the  resources  to  meet  every  need  of  every  Individual.  We 
probably  never  will.  So  we  have  to  make  choices. 

PPBS  does  not  guarantee  that  our  choices  will  always  be  logical,  or  that 
decisions  will  always  be  made  quietly  and  rationally.  In  &11  light  of  all 
the  facts.  PPBS  may  mean  that  fewer  decisions  will  be  made  In  the  dark. 


WORK  MATER1AL*EVAUJATI0H  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  used  resource  publications 
frOB  HEW,  OE/BAVLP,  ERIC,  and  Regional  Conferences  sponsored  by  Government 
agencies  for  personnel  concerned  with  PERT,  PPBS,  Reporting  and  Evaluation. 
Polly  Garrett,  Program  Officer,  Region  VIII. 
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WORK  MATERIAL-EVALUATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Polly  Garrett,  Program  Officer,  Region  VIII, 
Denver  December  1969 


PERT  " Program  Evaluation  and  Research  Technique 

•'Management  Breakthrough”  for  saving  time  and  increasing  effectiveness  of  program  operation. 

Recommended  as  a part  of  proposals  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  federal  funds. 

Characteristics  applicable  to  education  research  and  curriculum  development  projects. 

PERT  - Set  of  principles,  methods  and  techniques  for  planning  programs  in  relation  to 
objectives,  inter-relating  and  controlling  variables  of  time  and  resources,  scheduling 
events  and  activities  and  re-planning  research  of  development  programs.  A uniform  standard 
of  communication  provides  all  personnel  with  the  same  picture  of  progress,  problems,  and 
alternative  remedies.  PERT  provides  clear,  concise  reports  for  those  staff  members  super- 
vising programs  to: 

(1)  Assess  the  plan  of  the  program. 

(2)  Analyze  and  evaluate  the  status  of  completed  work. 

(3)  Program  the  uncertainties  of  the  objectives. 

(4)  Forecast  or  isolate  potential  problems. 

(5)  Arrive  at  reasonable  decisions. 

(6)  Plan  the  best  possible  use  of  resources  to  achieve  desired  goals. 

PERT  saves  time  and  money,  including:  Administrative,  planning,  analysis  of  production 

cycles,  weapon  and  space  acquisitions. 

PERT  is  a statistical  management  control  tool  that  assesses  reasonableness  of  plans  and 
schedules  and  the  feasibility  of  accomplishing  tasks  in  detail  by  deadline  times.  The  ob- 
jectives of  PERT  are  to  provide  necessary  information  to  enable  better  planning  and  control 
of  time  and  cost  in  developmental  and  operational  projects;  therefore  obtaining  a valid  net- 
work is  meaningful  to  the  person  or  persons  who  will  actually  execute  the  program. 

In  keeping  with  sound  curriculum  planning,  the  first  step  Is  to  define  the  objectives.  The 
system  requires  that  the  objectives  be  divided  into  subdivisions  and  then  into  tasks  to  be 
performed . 

PERT  is  represented  by  an  interdependency  between  two  successful  events.  It  Is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  an  activity  cannot  be  started  until  its  preceding  event  has  occurred, 
and  that  the  event  succeeding  the  activity  cannot  occur  until  all  activities  leading  to  the 
event  are  accomplished. 

Benefits  to  the  educator  in  using  PERT  for  curriculum  development  and  educational  research 
include: 

(1)  A single  portrayal  of  a complete  system. 

(2)  i,  basis  for  a unified  standard  of  communication  among  staff  members. 

(3)  A procedure  that  enhances  common  understandings  at  all  decision-making  levels. 

(4)  Reports  that  allow  for  thorough  assessment  of  the  sequence  of  activities, 

schedules,  and  costs. 

(5)  Reports  that  assist  in  analyzing  and  evaluating  the  status  of  completed  work. 

(6)  Reports  that  assist  in  forecasting  or  isolating  potential  problems  and  decision- 

making . 

(7)  Reports  that  assist  in  planning  the  best  possible  use  of  resources  to  achieve 

desired  goals. 

(8)  A means  whereby  all  tasks  must  be  specifically  defined. 

(9)  A means  to  determine  where  resources  should  be  applied  to  best  achieve  the 

desired  objectives. 

(10)  A means  to  assist  in  identifying  those  areas  of  potential  delays  or  deterrents. 


WORK  MATERUL-EVALUATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  used 
resource  publications  from  HEW,  OE/BAVLP,  ERIC,  and 
Regional  Conferences  sponsored  by  Government  agencies 
for  personnel  concerned  with  PERT,  FPBS,  Reporting  and 
Evaluation.  Polly  Garrett.  Proaram  Officer.  Realon  VIII 


: VORK  HATERIAL-EVAIJTATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Polly  Garrett,  Program  Officer,  Region  VIII,  Denver 
^ December  1969 

ADAPTATION  OF  A CLASSIFICATION  SCHEMA  OF  PROCESSES  RELATED  TO  AND 
NECESSARY  FOR  CHANGE  IN  EDUCATION  (HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION) 
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vWORK  MATERIAL-EVAUJATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Folly  Garrett,  Program  Officer,  Region  VIII » 
Denver  December  1969 


INTER-REGIONAL  CLINIC, 
Regions  VIII  and  IX 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

March  14,  1968 


I.  Planning.  Programming,  Budgeting  System  ^ 

A.  Planning 

Systematic  analysis  of  objectives  and  stat^ents  of  goals.  ^ 

Search  for  alternatives  In  setting  and  achieving  goals. 

Estimation  of  costs  of  benefits. 

Roughing  out  major  lines  of  action  to  be  taken. 

B.  Preottaamlnp  and  Budgeting 

Detailed  spelling  out  of  actions  In  terms  oft 

Money.  People.  Equipment.  Facilities.  Legislative  actlon(s). 

Process  of  actually  requesting,  appropriating,  and  apportioning  funds  and 
utilizing  resources  (staff,  etc.). 

These  activities  go  on  continually  as  new  data  are  obtained  and  new  ideas  generated 
and  implemented . 

I 

II,  Mission  (Reflects  Objectives  and  Goals) 

A.  Mission  (Combines  philosophic  and  pragmatic  beliefs) 

Definition!  Describes  the  organization's  (department's,  agency's)  reason  for 
existence,  the  general  services  or  functions  it  performs,  and  specifies  the  lim- 
its of  its  jurisdiction  and  authority.  It  remains  more  or  less  fixed  unless 
changed  by  law,  official  action,  or  action  taken  by  professional  groups  who  re- 
present the  **group**  as  official  spokesmen. 

Example:  The  mission  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  of 

the  Office  of  Education  is; 

1.  To  provide  the  leadership  essential  in  effecting  the  appropriate  role  and 

direction  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  the  broadest  aspects  of 
education  and  employment  education,  as  suggested  by  such  factors  as:  (1) 

technological  advanceai. (2)  occupational  changes  and  related  job  opportuni- 
ties; (s)  rapid  population  “^owth;.  (4)  socio-economic  changes;  (5)  occupa- 
tional training  available. 

2.  To  provide  direction  to  achieve  stated  or  implied  objectives  of  vocational- 
technical  education  in  accordance  with  federally -enacted  laws,  rules  and 
regulations,  and  as  otherwise  directed  by  executive  order (a) . 

3.  To  provide  policy,  plans,  direction,  technical  advice,  and  assistance  and 
evaluative  services  to  effect  balanced  and  coordinated  programs  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  attuned  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  people 
in  our  society,  the  occupational  requirements  of  the  world  of  work,  and  the 
labor  market. 

B.  0b_1ective(s) 

Definition:  An  objective. is  a long-term  specified  state  of  accomplishment  toward 

idiich  programs  are  directed.  Areas  of  program  direction,  resource  allocation,  and 
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effort  "What  is  to  be  done."  An  objective  does  not  fix  a time  for  its  achieve* 
ment.  It  may  be  ambitious  or  Idealistic  but  must  be  consistent  with  the  Mission. 

In  education  an  objective  is  usually  stated  in  terms  of  completely  overcoming  an 
educational  problem,  or  reducing  It.  An  objective  is  not  cast  In  terms  of  current 
availability  of  resources,  but  must  consider  these*  Objectives  will  be  those  set 
up  by  agencies,  organisations  or  institutions  responsible  for  over*all  comprehen* 
sive  planning. 

Example:  Maintain,  extend,  and  improve  existing  programs,  and  develop  new  programs 

of  vocational  education  aimed  at  youth  and  adults  as 

1.  Students  at  secondary  level. 

2.  Students  at  post -secondary  level. 

3.  Persons  with  special  needs. 

**  Improve  the  level  of  living  of  low-income  families. 

— Expand  training  programs  for  occupations  which  utilize  knowledge  and  skills  in 
home  economics . 

C.  GoaKs) 

Definition:  Expression  of  outcomes,  expectations  in  measurable  terms  within  a 

specified  time  span  --  "What  is  to  be  accomplished." 

Examples : Provide  programs  in  consumer  and  homemaking  education  for  adults  in  low- 
cost  housing  developments. 

Increase  the  number  of  food  service  personnel  prepared  in  post -secondary 
programs . 

Ill,  Information  System  for  Program  Planning  and  Development 

Basic  Data:  Realistic  program  planning  apd  development  requires  comprehensive  data 
concerning  the  following: 

Program  objectives  and  goals. 

Program  status . 

Program  need. 

Resource  Input . 

Program  output. 

Costs. 

1.  Program  objectives  and  goals: 

These  are  the  statements  of  outcomes  and  expectations  In  measurable  terms 
within  a specified  time  span  — ''What  is  to  be  accomplished." 

2.  Program  status: 

Specifies  and  quantifies  the  existing  situation.  For  example,  the  program 
status  of  consumer  and  bomemaking  education  programs  for  adults  In  low-cost 
housing  developments  (depressed  areas)  might  be  expressed  as  follows: 

a.  Distribution  and  location  of  housing,  such  as: 

Where  located*  Humtber.  Humber  of  families  In  each  geographic  area. 

Level  of  Income  of  residents (average) * , etc. 

b.  Composition  and  description  of  existing  home  economics  programs  In  low- 
cost  housing  In  economically-depressed  areas,  in  terms  of: 


I 
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Nature  of  programs. 

Number  of  teachers. 

Teacher  qualifications. 

Number  of  families  served. 

Number  of  individuals  served . 
Characteristics  of  persons  served. 
Supportive  services. 

Distinguishing  features  of  programs. 

Program  need; 

Specifies  and  identifies  the  people  to  be  served 
its  size. 


--  the  target  group  and 


Resource  input; 

Expresses  total  resource  allocation  (facilities,  equipment,  materials,  staff) 
earmarked  for  program  ob;*  '‘tives  and  specific  goals. 

Costs;  Include  outlays  for  the  full  range  of  current  expenditures.  Could 
include,  for  example,  the  following; 

Current  operating  costs  **  Personnel;  material  and  supplies. 

Current  capital  costs:  Buildings  and  land;  fixed  equipment. 

The  developmeat  of  adequate  basic  data  le  a prerequisite  for  meaningful  long- 
time program  planning  and  development.  When  this  is  done,  there  is  the  fcun- 
dation  for; 

liinking  program  planning  to  financial  planning. 

linking  current  program  operations  (program  need,  program  status,  program 
output,  resource  input,  costs)  to  the  long-term  program  plan;  and  cur- 
rent operations  with  future  plans. 

linking  actual  program  accomplishment  with  the  program  plan,  i.e.,  meet 
or  did  not  meet  program  objectives  or  goals  as  expressed  in  quantitative 
and  descriptive  reasons. 


IV,  Format  for  Program  Planning  and  Development 


Program  Objective;  To  maintain,  extend,  and  improve  existing  programs,  and  develop 

new  programs  of  vocational-home  economics  aimed  at  adults  with 
special  needs. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  family  living  in  low-cost-housing 
families . 


Program  Goal; 


Program  Needs; 


Program  Status; 


To  provide  programs  of  consumer  and  homemaking  education  for  adults 
in  low-cost  housing. 

There  are  50  public  housing  developments  in  the  State,  and  adults 
in  all  of  them  can  benefit  from  heme  and  family  living  programs 
currently  and  over  the  next  five  years. 

None  of  these  housing  developments  have  programs  for  adults  to 
help  them  solve  their  home  and  family  life  education  problems; 


1969 


1970 


1971  • 1972 


1973 


Cost:  10,000  to  support  a program  in  one  center. 


m. 
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1969  1970  l^Tl  1972  1973 

Resource  Input  Proposed:  $100,000  $200,000  $300,000  $400,000  $500,000 

Program  Output  Expected: 

Number  of  fttmllles  served:  — — — 

Number  of  Individuals  served: 


Contribution  to  the  development  of  the  material 
by  State  home  economics  consultants,  together  with; 

Dr,  Berenice  gallery 
Dr.  Polly  Garrett 


WORK  MATERIAL-EVALUATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  used 
resource  publications  from  HEW,  OE/BAVLP,  ERIC,  and 
Regional  Conferences  sponsored  by  Government  agencies 
for  personnel  concerned  with  PERT,  PPBS,  Reporting  and 
Evaluation.  Polly  Garrett,  Program  Officer,  Region  VIII, 
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WORK  MATERIAL  - EVALUATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Polly  Garrett » Program  Officer*  Region  VIII*  Denver 
December*  1969 

HOMS  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 
Program  Objectives  and  Goals: 

Adrpted  from  a "System  for  State.  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Education"*  The  Center  for 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education*  Ohio  State  University*  Columbus*  Ohio  - and 
Materials  from  the  State  Hoards  for  Vocational  Education  In  Kentucky  and  Colorado. 

Objective:  To  provide  comprehensive  curricula  and  Instruction  for  youth  and  adults  based 

on  needs  of  the  Individual*  the  family*  the  community  and  the  society  In  which  we  live 
and  T^ork. 

Goal:  Modify*  extend  and/or  expand  the  offerings  In  Home  Economics  Education. 


ENROLLMENTS  AND  COMPLETIONS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Total 

^Enrollment 

Completion 


Male 

Male 


Enrol Iment 
TTompletlon 


Female 

Female 


B. 

B.l.l_ 

B.1.2 


JTotal 
_Enrol  Iroent 
~Undupllcated 
Completion 


Male 


Male 


B.2.1 


B.2.2 


_Enrol  Iment 
"Undupllcated 
Completion 


Female 


Female 


Below  Grade  9 


D.1.1 

D.1.2' 


Secondary  Grades  9^12 
_Enrol  Iment 
Completion 


E. 

E • 1 
E.1.2' 


Total 

Enrollment 

Completion 


Comminlty  College  - Post  Secondary 


F. 

F.1.1 

F.1.2' 


Total 

_Enrol  Iment 
Completion 


Technical  Institute  and  Others  • Post  Secondary 


Total 


Preparatory 


H. 

H.1.1 

H.1.2' 


JTotal 
_Enrol  Iment 
Crmpletlon 


Adult  Supplemental 


I. 

1. 1.1 

1.1.2" 


_Tota  1 
JEnrol  Iment 
Completion 


Adult  Apprentice 


Instructional  Program  Title^ 

This  program  was  in  operation  last  year  (ongoing  or  continuing). 
This  is  a new  program  starting  this  year.  


This  program  is  in  the  process  of  becoming 


1. 

Level  of  Training:  (check  only  one) 

4. 

This  instructional  program  is  designed 

Secondary  (reg. in-school  program 

to  train  persons  living  in  a:  (check  one) 

1.1_ 

4.1 

Urban  setting 

9-12) 

4.2' 

Rural  setting 

1.2_ 

Post -Secondary  (available  for 

4.3 

Both  urban  and  rural  settings 

1.3_ 

full-time  training) 

Adult  (available  for  part-time 

5. 

Is  this  instructional  program  composed 

training) 

of  a series  of  separate  specialized 

1.4 

Mixed  levels  (combination  of 

courses?.. 

the  above)  Specify 
Elementary  (K-6:  regular  school) 

5.1 

Yes 

1 #5^ 

5.2 

Mo 

1.6 

Middle  schools  (7-8) 

6. 

Row  miny  courses  must  a student  take 

to  complete  this  instructional  program? 

2. 

Type  of  Program: 

Courses 

2.1 

Regular  vocational  program 

7. 

List  the  individual  vocational  courses 

Special  needs  program 

that  compose  this  instructional  program. 

2.2 

If  these  courses  are  sequenced,  list 

in  order. 

Exemplary 

Check  one  or  more  items  below 
to  indicate  persons  served  by 

this  special  program 

2.3  Handicapped 

8. 

When  is  this  instructional  program 

2.3. 1 Phys ica 1 

2.3.2  Mentally  retarded 

offered? 

Day  only  ) 

2.3.3  Emotional 

Night  only 

2.3.4  Other  (specify) 

Both  day  and  night 

Other  - Comment 

2.4  Disadvantaged 

2 .4.1  Socio-Economte 

2.4.2  Cultural 

9. 

Does  this  instructional  program  operate 

2.4.4 Other  (specify) 


3. 


Is  prevocational  instruct ion /orientation 
provided  to  students  in  this  school? 

^Yes  - Note  type  of  program  and  type 

of  enrollment 


school  year  (September  - June)? 
Yes 


No 


It  Yes,  which  otonths; 


Type  of  Program 
As  a specific  course 


10. 


-Integrated  into  other  course  work 

T^  of  Enrollment 


JSlementary  students  only  (grades 
~ 6 and  below) 

Middle  school  students  ( 7-8) 


What  is  the  duration  of  time,  by  school 
years  and  months  of  instruction,  required 
for  a student  to  complete  this  ins  time- 
tional  program?  ^ ^ ~ 

No.  of  school  years. 


^Secondary  students  (grades  4 & above) 
“Both  elementary  and  secondary  students 


_No.  of  actual  months  of 
instruction  - or 


No.  of  actual  weeks  of 
instruction  - or 


_Total  Enrollment 

' ^Students  receive  prevocational 

instruction. 


_No.  of  actual  days  of 
instruction 


_No  prevocational  instruct ion /orientation 
provided. 


3a.  Is  this  an  HDTA  training  program  in  the 
Home  Economics  field  of  service? 

3.1  Yas 


3.2 


No 


I 


Objective:  Encourage  preparation  lor  prole as tonal  leaderahip* 


GOALS:  Provide  inatruction  eapecially  deaigned  to  prepare  youth  and  or  adults  for 

the  dual  role  of  honeaaker  and  wa^  earner. 


11.  How  niany  clock  houra  of  claaaroom  In- 
struction or  tralnl^  are  required  Tor 
% student  to  coaplete  this  Inatruc- 


20. 


Are  there  specified  student  achieve* 
went  levels  required  for  admlaal*^ 


tional  program? 


clock  hours. 


12.  How  isany  tines  la  the  complete  cycle  of 


20.1 

Yea  (note  type 

20.2 

Special  test 

20.3 

Grade  point  average 

20.4 

Other  (Specify) 

20.5 

No 

the  year? 

tinea 

21. 

Are  there  specified  student  achle>%- 

ment  le>wls  required  to  x^ruiln  In 

13.  This  instructional  program  was  initiated 

this  Instructional  program? 

In  .this  school:  (checK  one) 

21.1 

Yes  (note  type) 

13.1 

This  year 

21.2 

Competency  test 

13.2 

Last  ^ar 

21.3' 

Grade  point  average 

13.3 

Two  years  ago 

21.4“ 

Other  (specify) 

13 .4_ 

More  than  two  years  ago 

21.5] 

No 

14. 

Does  this  instructional  program  provide 
students  with  out-of*school  laboratory 

22. 

Is  specialised  remedial  Instruction 

experience? 

made  available  to  vocational  studentd 

14.1 

Yes  (note  type) 

In  this  program  who  have  educational 

14.2 

Observational  experlenM 

deficiencies? 

14.3 

Cooperative  work  experience.  . 

22.1 

Yes 

14.4 

Work-Study  experience 

22.2" 

No 

14. 5_ 

No 

15. 

If  answer  to  Itea  14  was  yes«  then  how  many 

23. 

Is  additional  specialised  vocational . 
Instruction  made  available  to  voca- 

employers  are  associateawlth  this  In- 

tional  students  In. this  program  who 

structional  jwogram  In  providing  cooperative 
woric  experience  training  stations  • 

23.1 

have  educational  deficiencies? 
Yes 

observational 

23.2 

No 

15.1 

Coooeratlve  work  exoerlence 

15. 2_ 

EiQ>loyer8 

24. 

Does  this  program  have  a structured 

bbservatlon  of  worlwrs 

placement  service  available  to 

16. 

Does  this  Instructional  program  provide 

termlnees? 

Indicate  the  type(s)  of  structured 

16.1 

students  with  simulated  work  experiences 
In  the  classroom  setting? 

Yes 

24. 1_ 

placouent  services  provided  by  the 
school  which  this  program  uses. 

Yes 

16.2] 

No 

Indicate  the  type(s)  of  structured 

17. 

Are  there  specified  course  prerequisites 
for  admission  to  this  Instructional 

24. 2_ 

placement  services  provided  by  the 
school  which  this  program  uses. 

Cooperative  program  between 

17.1 

program? 

Yes 

24.3 

school  and  state  employment  service 
Vocational  teacher  referral 

17.2] 

No 

24.4' 

Guidance  counselors 

24.5] 

Other  (Specify) 

18. 

Are  there  grade  level  requirements  for 

1 

admission  to  this  Instructional  program? 

+ 

18.1 

Yes  (specify) 

24.6] 

Ho  placement  service 

18.2 

Grade  Level 

available 

18.3] 

No 

19. 

19.1 

Are  there  age  requirements  for  admission 
to  this  Instructional  program? 

Yes  (specify) 

19.2‘ 

Years  old 

19.3' 

No 

iL..-  . 


- - - ^ , IV  A.  XUU^C  CO  empi-oyaDlllty  ot  youth  ftnd  adults. 

Update  occupational  competencies.  Vocational  Home  Economics  Teachers  and  signifi- 
cant others  plan  Jointly  Home  Economics  offerings  in  relation  to  vocational  program 
objectives. 


Indicate  the  total  number  of  instruc- 
tional program  terminees  who  have  utilised 
any  of  the  placement  services,  listed  in 
Item  24,  for  Job  placement  during  the 


Males 
Fema  le  s 

Total  (mark  0000  if  there 

is  no  placemetit  service) 

Check  one  or  more  iteiM  which  best 
describe  the  source  of  the  curriculum 
or  instructional  materials^sed  in  this 
Instructional  program. 

Original  or  adapted  by  local  staff 

■ Std.  state  curriculum  guide 

Std.  state  instructional  mat 

^Commercially  prepared  mat*  Is 

Teacher  Educe.  Inst,  materials 

Borrowed  from  similar  program 
Developed  by  special  agency  or 

association  (speclfy)_^ 

No  curriculum  or  instructional 
materials  used 

Indicate  year  in  which  last  analysis  of 
this  Instructional  program  was  done  to 
determine  the  current  occupational  com- 
petuncies  that  need  to  be  taught. 

This  year 

Last  year 

TWO  years  ago 
More  than  two  years  ago 
Unknown 

Indicate  the  year  In  which  the  next  an- 
alysis of  this  instructional  program 
will  be  done  to  upda^  the  occupational 
ccmnecencies  that  need  to  be  taughT^ 

This  year 
Next  year 

Within  the  next  two  years 
More  than  two  years  from  now 
Unknown 

Based  on  this  analysis  of  the  instruc- 
tional program  have  written  student  per- 


formance objectives 
this  instructional  i 
Yes 

No 

Do  the  v^atlonal  pi 
tfonT^stlTfiS  jointly 


been  developed  for 
TOgram?  . 


lum  ottei 
t ionei  p] 


igs  for  St 
tram? 

Yes 

No 


ogram  and  general  educa- 
organlse  tnelr  currlcu- 
udents  in  this  instruc- 


Indlcate  the  year  in  which  isanpower  data 
was  last  secured  to  deteradne  the  extent 
of  potential  employment  opportunities 
available  ^ progrMi  tewdnees. 

This  year  31.2  Last  year 
XWo  years  ago 
More  than  two  years  ago 
Unknowr 


32.1  This  year 

32.2  Nbxt  year 

32.3  Within  the  next  two  years 

32.4  More  than  two  years  from  now 

32.5  Unknown 


33.2 

33.3 

33.4 

33.5 
33.6' 
33.7 


33.  Does  this  Instructional  program 
have  an  advisory  committee? 

33.1  Yes  - What  is  the  composition 

of  your  advisory  commit- 
tee for  this  instruc- 
tional program? 

33.2  Business-industry  reps 

33.3  Labor  union  reps 

33.4  Parents  and/or  students 

33.5  School  personnel 

33.6  ^Other  (Specify 

33.7  There  is  no  advisory 

committee 

34.  Does  this  instructional  program 
actively  use  an  advisory  COTanlttee 
in  evaluating  and  implementing 
certain  phases  of  Its  operation? 

34. 1^^ Yes 

34.2 No 

35.  Indicate  the  number  of  times  this 
program's  advisory  committee  met 
during  this  last  year. 

35.1  Times  (lferk~0b  if  such  a 

group  does  not  meet) 

36.  Is  there  an  amortization  schedule 
to  cover  all  major  equipment  used 
in  this  Instructional  program? 

36.1  Yes 

36.2  No 

37.  Total  number  completing 

program  requirements 

38.  _ Left  prior  to  normal  comple- 
tion time  with  marketable  skills 

39.  Status  unknown 

40.  ^Entered  Armed  Forces 

41.  Total  number  not  available 
for  placement 

42 . Total  continued  full-time  study 

43.  Voc./Tech.  Post  Secondary 

44.  Other  Post  Secondary 

45.  _ Total  number  4:./ailable  for 

placement 

46 . Total  employed  and/or  available 

47.  Employed  full  time  in  field 

trained  or  related 

48.  Employed  full  time  in  other 

Afield 

49 . Employed  time 

5 0 . Unemploye  d 

51.  Other  reasor.s  not  in  labor 

force . 


irtteh  it  is  planned  to  next  secure 
r tflfonmtl^  te  revise  estlme^ea  of 


At  eoportunlties  for 


^V44WA  W ^ Vllt»  V4.  Cl  ^ 

especiftlly  in  econonically  depressed  areas. 


GOALS: 


Initiate  and/or  develop  special  services  for  persons  with  special  needs. 
Improve  home  environments.  Provide  all  students  - youth  and  adults  - 
with  consumer  education  as  part  of  the  total  instructional  program.  Plan 
for  quality  in  all  homemaking  education  programs. 


52.  Is  consumer  education  offered  or  pro« 
^dtd  as  a part  of  this  instructional 
program? 

52.1  Yes  (If  ye  1^  note  how) 


52.2 


52. 3_ 
52.4 


52.5 


52.6 


^Integrated  in  regular  courses 
outside  Home  Economics 
_ Integrated  in  regular  course 
~ work  of  Home  Economics 
jOffered  as  a special  course  by 
others  than  Home  Economics 
^Offered  as  a special  course 
by  Home  Economics 
No. 


53.  In  Implementing  this  instructional 
progriw  have  you  involved  any 
special  federal  or  state  programs? 
53.1  Yes  ^check  type(s)  of  program 

and  type(s)  of  involve- 
ment) 


Types  of  Involvement 

53.7  ’ Ptovlded  funds 

53.8  ’ Provided  equipment 

53.9  I .Provided  resource  material  and 

; supplies 

53.10  Other  (specify) 

53.11  No  iWolvement 

54.  In  Imple^ntlng  this  Instructional 
^ogxmi»h^w  you  Involved  any  state 
or  local  level  agencies? 

54.1  Yes  (Check  type(s)  of  program 

and  type(s)  of  Involvement 


54.2 

54.3' 

54.4 

54.5' 

54.6|; 

54.7 


Type  of  Agency 
J^catlonal  Rehabilitation 
"State  Departmtnt  of  Education 
"(o:.her  than  Vocational  Div.) 
Jielfare  Department 
"Department  of  Corrections 
"An  Interest  Group  for  Handl- 
"capped. 

Other  (specify) ^ 


54.8 
54. 9_ 
54.10_ 

54.11 


54.12 


Type(s)  of  Involvement 
_Provided  funds 
Provided  equipment 
^Provided  resource  materials 
and  supplies 

Other  (specify) 


No  involvement 


53.2 

ESEA  Title  I 

53.3 

KEA  Title  III 

57. 

53.4 

^Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

53.5 

^State  Vocational  Board 

53.6 

Other  (Specify) 

57.1 

58. 

55.  Give  the  estimated  average  out-of- 
pocket  costs  to  students  in  this 
instructional  program. 

55.1  Transportation  costs 

55.2  ^Instructional  costs 

55.3  Total  estimated  cost  (include 

Items  not  covered  above  and 
estimate  to  nearest  dollar) 

56,  List  the  percentage  of  disadvantaged 
persons  among  those  enrolled  in  this 
InstrucMonal  program 

56.1 % disadvantaged 


persons  among  those  enrolled  in  this 
instructional  program. 

% handicapped 


students  identified  upon  admission 
as  having  educational  deficiencies 
which  would  act  as  barriers  to 
successful  program  completion  or 
job  placement. 

Students 

Indicate  the  number  of  vocational 
students  actually  receiving  some  form 
of  specialized  instruction  to  correct 
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”WHAT  NOW  FOR  VO  AG  AND  EFA”^ 

Donald  N*  McDowell 
Executive  Director  2 

Natiozial  FFA  Foundation  Sponsoring  Connsittee^ 

ladies  and  gentlemen  - all  fellow  agricultwists  from  all  over  this  great  country 
of  oiure  - I intend  to  visit  informally  with  you  for  a few  minutes.  X shall  talk  from 
notes,  but  X have  prepared  a resume  of  mj  intended  remarks  in  order  that  the  records 
may  show  that  X was  here.  X am  both  honored  and  excited  with  the  opportunity  to  visit 
with  you  at  this  most  important  convention. 

Xhe  title  which  X have  given  to  these  remarks  is  *’What  Now  for  Vo  Ag  and  FFA". 

Let  us  all  quickly  grasp  the  slogan  which  is  very,  very  true  - "As  goes  food  production, 
so  goes  a country".  America's  food,  fiber,  and  agriculture  combine  to  beoome  oiur  nation's 
greatest  asset.  Vocational  agricultural  education  has  and  will  continue  to  play  a key  and 
dramatic  and  dynamic  role  in  the  future  of  America.  Xt  is  unfortU33ate  that  we  are  chal- 
lenged from  time  to  time,  and  yet  X hope  this  afternoon  to  have  each  of  us  realize  that 
rather  than  this  being  a handicap,  it  can  become  the  greatest  single  opportunity  before 
us.  By  being  challenged  each  of  us  has  the  opportunity  of  bringing  out  the  best  within 
us.  This  is  what  is  happening  to  vocational  agricultiure  and  to  FFA  and  to  rural  America 
today.  Are  you  and  I willing  to  face  up  to  these  great  challenges,  meet  them  head  on, 
and  if  we  do,  I am  certain  success  and  future  dynamic  experiences  lie  ahead. 

Yes,  I am  your  green  hand  servant.  I have  been  in  my  present  job  something  over 
seven  months  now,  and  I am  still  just  getting  started.  What  a thrill  it  is  to  be  back 
in  vocational  agriculture  and  FFA.  After  22  years  of  absence,  participating  in  the  role 
of  state  government  and  being  rather  deeply  involved  in  national  agricultural  develop- 
ments, it  surely  seems  good  to  be  back  among  those  who  gave  me  my  start. 

Vocational  agriculture  is  now  ^ years  old.  This  t^^tes  back  to  the  Smith-Hughes 
and  all  of  the  other  developments  on  up  through  the  amendments  of  1968.  Tou  all  are 
more  familiar  than  I could  take  time  to  tell  you.  FFA  itself  is  4l  years  old,  and  what 
a ^orious,  stimulating,  and  exciting  42  years  this  has  been.  Xhe  FFA  Foundation  was 
established  29  years  ago.  The  reason  for  establishing  the  Foundation  was  to  provide  a 
means  whereby  industry,  business,  and  Individuals  could  make  contributions  through  a 
medium  for  motivating,  stimulati^,  and  producing  opportunities  for  the  best  which  lies 
in  the  vo  ag  students  of  America.  Che  spOLjors  are  those  who  provide  these  funds  to 
the  Foundation.  They  are  your  friends  because  they  believe  in  what  is  being  done  in 
vocational  agricultiure.  They  know  the  importance  of  vocational  agricultiure  and  FFA  to 
all  of  America.  There  are  nearly  500  contributing  sponsors  this  yeeur.  Each  of  them 
is  doing  it  because  they  have  a faith,  bom  not  of  words  but  of  deeds;  they  know  and 
have  confidence  in  what  you,  the  vocational  agriculture  people,  the  supervisors  of 
agricultural  education  in  the  states,  and  the  teacher  educators  who  are  reseeurching, 
teaching,  and  developing  both  the  existing  teachers  as  well  as  those  who  chose  this 
as  their  life's  work  and  are  cojiing  Into  the  vocational  agriculture  career,  are  doing. 

My  job  serving  the  Sponsoring  Committee  is  essentially  three-fold.  First  I am 
a liaison,  a third  party,  if  you  please,  between  those  who  are  a'  >eady  engaged  in 
developing  and  planning  the  programs  for  FFA  and  vocational  agrica  ;ure  and  those  who 
are  interested  in  providing  incentives  and  awards.  My  second  role  is  to  organize  and 
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to  coordinate  fund  raising  activities*  It  is  absolutely  miraculous  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past  2^  years*  Are  you  folks  really  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  monies 
over  these  past  years  have  been  raised  100^  on  a voluntary  basis  by  business  and 
industry  leaders  assuming  these  roles  at  great  costs*  both  in  dollars  and  in  time  and 
talent  of  their  staffs*  to  raise  the  money  in  order  that  vocational  agriculture  and 
TFA  may  have  opportunities  for  going  forward*  My  third  responsibility  is  to  represent 
the  ^nsors  in  the  various  activities  which  they  pursue  as  well  as  to  carry  their 
wishes  and  ideas  on  to  those  of  you  who  are  in  the  real  firixig  line  of  vocational  agri- 
culture and  PFA* 

Oh*  there  is  so  mubh  I would  like  to  cover.  Ihere  is  an  exciting  new  look  in  all 
of  vocational  agriculture  and  FFA*  Tour  curriculum  opportunities  and  activities  have 
thrilled  me  as  I have  had  opportunity  to  listen  and  to  understand*  Ibe  new  projects 
%ihich  are  being  developed*  the  new  ereas  for  advancing  vocational  agriculture*  you 
have  moved  into  new  disciplines*  into  new  career  opportunity  trainings*  Tou  have  moved 
to  the  inner  cities*  and  you  have  e^qoanded  and  improved  the  role  of  vocational  agri- 
culture for  those  who  are  still  interested  in  production  agriculture  as  well  as  all  re- 
lated agricultural  occupations* 

I have  intended  to  be  very  complimentary  because  certainly  you  deserve  eveiry 
commendation  which  I am  able  to  give*  but  at  this  time  X wish  to  go  far  beyond  the  past* 
I want  to  challenge  you  for  the  future*  I %fill  be  generalizing  a bit;  I intend  to  put 
in  a few  barbs;  I hope  not  in  excess*  but  just  prod  each  of  us  into  ever  greater 
action* 

Ve  are  in  an  era  of  change  at  the  present  time*  Xhere  are  new  criteria  and  new 
eval^mitions  for  our  work  in  the  clasnroom*  in  the  world  of  work*  in  ccommnity  relations* 
and  in  life  itself.  Ve  must  face  the  facts.  Zhere  are  those  who  say  that  agriculture 
is  fading*  Our  image  is  showing*  it  is  very  true*  Vho  is  to  blame  for  the  kind  of 
image  which  we  in  all  of  agricult^e  face?  I do  not  intend  to  jdace  blame*  but  I do 
accept  a certain  amount  of  it  myself*  Ve*  all  of  us  in  all  of  agriculture*  have  been 
so  close*  so  involved*  Ve  have  been  so  convinced*  and  rightly  so*  in  the  importance* 
advantages*  and  absolute  indispensability  of  our  discipiline*  Zo  us  it'  is  second  nature* 
but  to  the  theorists  and  to  the  outsider  it  is  a different  situation*  They  are  unin- 
formed; ttey  only  know  abundance^  they  have  never  gone  hungry*  Ve  have  not  been 
diligent  to  insist  upon  their  learning  and  knowing  the  full  facts*  !Ihis  goes  for  our 
school  administrators;  it  goes  for  the  officials  in  our  states*  and  it  certainly  for 
the  officials  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education* 

When  we  talk  about  education  we  in  agriculture  have  sure  got  a job  to  do*  Voca- 
tional agriculture*  everyone  concedes*  is  necessary  and  needed  for  the  masses*  It  is 
needed  also  as  general  vocational  education  is  needed  for  those  in  other  areas  of  inter- 
est. As  this  field  of  general  vocational  education  increased*  and  definitely  it  had 
to  and  it  must  continue  co  increase*  there  has  been  one  serious  flaw  in  this  pattern* 

Tvo  many  people  have  tried  to  tear  down  vocational  agriculture  in  order  to  build  up 
vocational  education*  This  was  and  is  false*  and  in  any  success  pcogram  never  has 
there  been  a gain  by  tearing  down  f nd  faulti^  another*  Maybe  some  of  these  folks  in 
general  edudation  and  in  general  vocational  education  have  not  intended  this  procedure*, 
but  it  has  resulted*  But  here  again  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  beeen 
vocal*  %re  have  not  been  emphatic;  we  have  been  inactive  to  redirect  the  thinking  of  many 
of  these  people* 

First  of  all*  our  own  vo  ag  programs  and  currdculums*  your  programs*  were  slow  to 
be  redirected*  Second*  the  under  standing  of  those  who  make  policy  have  not  been  kept 
abreast  of  the  fact  that  these  changes  have  been  made*  Here  again  I am  genercdizing* 
but  we  do  havb  a job  to  do  to  get  the  story  across*  Ve  have  taken  it  too  much  for 
granted.  I heard  someone  say  just  recent}j  that  we  in  agriculture  must  get  off  our 
apathetic  seats  and  get  going* 
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L$t  me  approach  soote  of  our  problems  from  another  viewpoint*  I ^ust  wonder  how 
many  of  you  listening  to  my  voice  today  are  really  conscious  of  the  fantastic  job 
which  is  being  done  for  you  by  your  c^n  organizations*  I am  speaking  specifically  of 
NVATA,  NASAE,  and  AA!IEA.  Are  each  of  you  members  fully  aware  of  all  that  is  being 
done?  In  my  brief  seven  months  X have  become  only  partially  aware  of  all  that  they 
are  doing*  It  is  to  me  a genuine  thrill  to  see  the  dedication  and  inspiration  which 
these  leaders  of  yours  are  putting  into  your  respective  organizations* 

The  great  success  story  of  our  age  is  agrictilture.  %e  future  of  agrictilture, 
agribusiness  and  agrictiltural  industries  is  beyond  comprehension*  For  a few  moments 
let  your  imagination  run  wild*  You  cannot  even  then  imagine  what  the  future  holds* 

Ve  are  in  an  era  of  computers*  I wotild  have  each  of  you  look  up  the  definition  of  a 
nanonsecond  and  of  a pico  second*  These  definitions  will  give  you  the  tremendous 
rate  of  speed  of  computers  and  it  is  beyond  ccHsprehension*  We  are  in  an  era  when 
infra  red  photography  will  be  used  for  much  of  the  agricultural  industry*  In  ether 
words,  we  may  not  be  testing  soils  by  chemicals  as  we  have  been  doing  and  teaching 
for  ever  so  many  years*  The  U-2  high  flying  jets  will  have  in  input  to  agriculture* 

The  use  of  heat  unit  sturveys  is  almost  a reality*  Meat,  milk,  and  eggs  in  an  American 
animal  agrictilture  system  will  continue*  Ve,  frankly,  do  recognize  that  the  use  of 
cereals  go^g  directly  to  food  for  man  would  be  more  efficient  and  in  much  of  the 
world  this  will  become  necessary*  But  here  in  America  we  will  enjoy  our  animal  foods* 
Ihere  are  new  crops  and  chemicals  coming  into  the  picture  which  will  take  ^t5  far  beyond 
anything  we  can  dream  of  today*  Breeding  techniques,  the  opportunity  for  getting  up 
to  several  thousand  calves  from  a given  sire  and  dam,  are  going  to  be  realitier*  Feeds, 
additives,  and  stimulants  are  with  us*  Yes,  we  will  be  challenged  for  safety  and 
for  efficacy,  but  these  will  be  made* 

Let  me  not  fri^ten  you  vo  ag  teachers  in  the  room,  but  all  of  these  things  are  in 
the  immediate  future  of  your  vo  ag  teaching  and  agrictiltural  occupation  and  careers 
which  you  will  be  motivating  among  the  boys  and  girls  who  sit  in  your  classrooms*  This 
is  your  job  and  you  are  the  last  and  only  bastion  for  agrictiltural  motivation  in  the 
secondary  school  systems  of  this  country*  The  food  crisis  of  the  world  is  staggering* 
Tuesday  of  this  past  week  I had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  American  Feed 
Manufacturers  Nutrition  Council  Symposium  in  Chicago*  With  technology  and  education 
teaming  together  we  see  tremendous  advances,  but  at  the  same  time  we  see  a catastrophic 
situation  if  food  and  agrlctilture  are  not  given  prime  importance  in  this  nation  and 
certainly  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

So  this  is  your  "world  of  work  and  professional  advance".  Yes,  my  friends,  the 
future  is  fascinating  and  demanding.  We  have  opportunities  to  change  and  a story  to 
tell,  but  how  sad  the  distasteful  de»emphasis  of  agricultural  education  going  on  in 
Washington  today*  Your  HFATA  special  c<xamittee  with  additional  membership  from 
NASAE  and  AATBA  has  worked  hard  and  determinedly*  They  have  teamed  up  with  other 
organizations  such  as  the  National  Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
a host  of  other  farm  organizations  and  agribusiness  groups,  all  determined  to  reverse 
the  de-emphasis  trend.  Jim  Durkee  will  be  giving  you  a report,  but  as  gloomy  as  his 
report  will  have  to  be  at  this  moment,  I feel  confident  that  success  is  coming*  There 
are  rays  of  hope  and  light  shining  throu^* 

I wotild  challenge  each  of  us  here  to  recall  that  part  of  the  XT’A  creed  which 
goes  as  follows:  "****for  I know  the  joys  and  discomforts  of  agrictiltural  life  and 

hold  an  inborn  fondness  for  those  associations  which,  even  in  hours  of  discouragement, 

I cannot  deny"*  Then  of  course  we  must  keep  the  entire  FFA  creed  in  mind*  It  gives 
encouragement  and  faith  in  the  future* 
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Oh  yes,  my  friends,  this  program  of  vocational  agrictilture  is  full  of  action, 
activities,  and  motivation*  Your  program  here  in  Boston  this  week  is  one  of  stimula- 
tion and  excitement*  Let  each  one  of  us  go  home  inspired,  not  just  hy  the  talks  and 
discussions  which  we  have  had,  iWt  dedicated  to  do  a better  job*  ^ closing  caution 
is,  however,  that  we  will  get  all  steamed  up  here  in  this  meeting,  we  will  be  all 
ready  for  action,  but  when  each  of  us  gets  home  our  desk  will  be  piled  high,  the 
school  principal  may  have  a backlog  of  activities,  the  substitute  teacher  who  took 
our  place  got  things  off  sched^e,  ^u  will  be  behind  in  a lot  of  different  things, 
you  will  have  a lot  of  calls  in  the  country  and  in  the  community  which  will  demand 
your  time.  We  will  all  have  a|  tendency  to  put  off  our  convention  follow-ups  which  are 
so  essential*  We  cannot  afford  the  natural  letdown*  So  as  this  convention  is  just 
opening  and  getting  under  way,  X challenge  each  one  of  you  and  including  myself  to  get 
on  the  stick  right  -away  next  week,  contact  each  of  your  fellow  teachers  and  colleagues* 
It  is  your  - our  Ai^^rica’s  future. 

Agriculture,  agribusiness,  agri-industries,  and  America  — there  you  have  four 
As,  and  A is  the  stai'ting  point*  We  all  need  the  products  of  your  toil*  fi'om  you, 
the  agricvl.tural  division  of  this  great  American  Vocational  Association,  we  need  the 
leadership,  direction,  counsel,  guidance,  and  inspiration  of  every  single  person, 
man  and  woman,  sitting  in  this  meeting  this  week* 

Congratulations,  and  may  God  give  each  one  strength  to  go  home  and  do  a better 
job  in  order  that  the  food,  fiber,  agriculture,  and  young  men  and  women  who  pursue 
occupations  and  careers  in  this  chosen  field  may  really  produce  for  tbs  sake  of  all 
America  and  the  w^ld.  Thank  you. 
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Educational  Opportunities  Available  to  Farmers 
Through  Young  Adult  Farmer  Education  Programs 

Donald  H*  Robinson 

Teacher  of  Agriculture  at 
Garden  Spot  High  School 
New  Holland,  Pennsylvania 

and 

Ivan  R.  Yost 

President,  Pennsylvania  Young  Farmers  Association 
The  objective  of  this  slide  presentation  is  to  explain  how  a Young-Adult 
Farmer  Education  Program  provides  continuing  education  through  formal  classroom 
and  individual  on-farm  instruction.  After  a brief  explanation  of  the  educational 
structure  available  to  adult  farmers,  we  illustrate  how  this  educational  program 
has  benefited  one  young  farmer,  the  presentation  explains  how  this  instruction 
assists  the  farmer  to  analyze  his  milk  production  program  to  increase  milking 
efficiency  of  his  herd;  to  determine  the  most  intensive  use  of  his  land  for  the 
greatest  returns  per  acre;  to  improve  business  and  management  skills  for  opera- 
tion of  the  farm  business;  and  to  develop  leadership  skills.  The  slides  depict 
actual  teaching  sessions  and  the  farming  practices  inclement ed  as  a result  of 
that  teaching.  Units  of  instruction  and  instructional  application  illustrated 
include:  (1)  Dairy  Nutrition  Coarse,  with  a prerequisite  that  enrollees  have  a 
chemical  analysis  of  all  forages  fed  and  a computerized  feeding  program  based 
on  this  analysis,  (2)  a Land  Use  and  Management  Course  with  a prerequisite 
that  all  have  a Soil  Conservation  Service  Farm  Conservation  Plan,  (3)  a Basic 
Farm  Welding  Course  leading  to  certification  from  the  Lincoln  Welding  Company, 
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(4)  a Swine  Records  Analysis  Program  which  provides  each  participant  with  an 
analysis  of  his  production  records  compared  to  other  operaticn  of  similar  size, 

(5)  and  a Quality  Milk  Ptoduction  Course  involving  use  of  DHIA  records  and  a 
study  of  milking  procedures  and  sanitation  practices. 

The  presentation  is  concluded  with  evidence  of  growth  of  managerial  abilities 
and  leadership  qualities  developed  through  young*>adult  farmer  education. 


OUTLINE  OF  SLIDE  PRESENTATION  ON  ADULT  FARMER  EDUCATION 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  AVA  CONVENTION  by  DONALD  M.  ROBINSON  AND  IVAN  R.  YOST 

I.  Explanation  of  Adult  Farmer  Education 

A.  Need  brought  on  by  the  Increasing  complexity  of  agriculture 

B.  This  presentation  is  representative  of  many  Young-Adult  Farmer 
education  in  Pennsylvania  and  across  the  country. 

C.  Adult  Farmer  education  Is  organized  and  presented  in  the  following 
manner  at  the  Garden  Spot  High  School: 

SLIDE  #1  1.  Formal  classroom  instruction  on  subjects  chosen  by  YF's  to  meet 

current  informational  need.  Meetings  held  weekly  in  winter, 
monthly  in  summer. 

SLIDE  #2  2.  The  instructor,  rather  than  being  an  expert  in  all  phases  of 

production,  is  a coordinator*  bringing  expert  resource  personnel 
and  farmers  together  in  a meaningful,  structured  relationship. 

SLIDE  #3  3.  Farm  mechanics  courses,  such  as  welding,  are  offered.  With  many 

complex  machines,  mechanical  skills  are  a necessity. 

SLIDE  #4  4.  On-Farm  instruction  - individual  instruction  provides  assistance 

in  analyzing  the  farm  operation  and  application  of  new  techniques 
to  meet  specific  problems. 

This,  in  addition  to  the  local  and  state  Young  Farmer  Associations, 
provide  the  educational  structure  available  for  Adult  Farmer  Education. 

II.  How  Adult  Farmer  Education  Meets  Specific  needs  of  a Young  Farmer 

A.  Background  information  on  student 

B.  Specific  needs  to  be  met  thru  Adult  Farmer  Education  Program 

1.  Analyze  milk  production  program  to  increase  milking  efficiency 
of  herd. 
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2.  Determination  of  most  intensive  use  of  land  for  the  greatest 
returns  per  acre  for  a dairy  operation. 

3.  Development  of  improved  business  and  management  skills  for  oper- 
ation of  farm  business. 

4.  Acquisition  of  leadership  skills  to  better  communicate  needs 
and  objectives  of  agriculture,  the  dairy  industry,  and  the 
Young  Farmer  Program. 

C.  Analyzing  Milk  Production  with  a desire  to  increase  milking  efficiency 
of  herd. 

SLIDE  #5  1.  Feed  analysis  was  starting  point. 

SLIDE  #6  2.  Use  of  Forage  Testing  Program  at  State  University  provides 

chemical  analysis  of  DP,  TDN,  etc.  After  analysis  of  all 
forages  fed,  computerized  supplemental  gain  feeding  programs 
were  returned. 

SLIDE  #7  3.  Feed  is  then  carefully  measured  out  according  to  University 

specification  and  each  cow  is  fed  according  to  her  individual 
capacity. 

SLIDE  #8  4.  Feeding  was  only  part  of  solution  - A series  of  dairy  breeding 
courses  emphasized  the  selection  of  good  breeding  stock.  Use 
of  Artificial  Insemination  allows  the  use  of  the  best  bulk  in 
the  country. 

SLIDE  ^9  3.  Quality  of  milk  is  as  important  as  quantity  and  often  means  the 

difference  between  profit  and  loss.  Detecting  diseases  early 
helps  insure  high  quality. 

SLIDE  #10  6.  Making  Farmer  ai-7are  of  sources  of  dirt  and  contamination  encourages 
him  to  eliminate  such  sources.  Clipping  cows  is  one  such  method. 
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SLIDE  #Il 


SLIDE  #12 


D. 


SLIDE  #13 


SLIDE  #14 


SLIDE  #15 


SLIDE  #16 


SLIDE  #17 


SLIDE  #18 


7.  One  aspect  of  the  Quality  Milk  Production  course  offered  Garden 
Spot  Dairymen  was  some  basic  chemistry  in  selecting  proper  de- 
tergents and  chemicals  to  keep  stainless  steel  milking  equipment 
clean  enough  for  milk  inspector. 

8.  Finally,  the  instrtxctor  utilizes  the  Veterinarian  to  impress  the 
significance  of  vaccination,  dehorning,  care  of  young  and  re- 
placement stock  and  general  herd  health  practices. 

Results  of  this  coordinated  program  of  classroom  instruction  in  QMF 
and  Dairy  Feeding  on-farm  consultation,  use  of  University  services, 
community  "esourcemen,  and  careful  management  increased  milk  pro- 
duction. 23%  in  alittle  over  one  year. 

Determination  of  mos^  intensive  Use  of  Land  for  the  greatest  leturn 
per  acre. 

1.  A course  in  Land  use  and  management  was  offered  with  a prere- 
quisite that  the  farmer  have  a Farm  Conservation  Plan  drawn  up 
by  the  SCS. 

2.  Instruction  in  soil  testing  and  Interpretation  of  results  and 
development  of  fertilization  program  was  established. 

3.  SCS  iayed  out  the  contours,  terrances  and  waterways  and  plowing 
began  on  the  new  contours. 

4.  Results  of  this  effort  show  fields,  than  normally  washed  and 
erroded,  were  nox7  stabilized  and  production  more  than  doubled. 

5.  A complete  field  record  system  and  attractive  farm  map  were 
developed. 

6.  Silage  yields  were  carefully  checked  on  different  varieties  and 
carefully  recorded. 
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SLIDE  #19 


SLIDE  #20 


SLIDE  #21 


SLIDE  #22 
SLIDE  #23 


E. 


SLIDE  #24 


SLIDE  #25 


7.  Corn  grain  yields  were  also  checked  and  this  field  was  entered 
in  the  local  YF  Corn  Contest  and  the  yield  of  182  bushels  per 
acre  in  the  chapter.  State  average  is  84  bushels  per  acre. 

8.  Safe  moisture  levels  are  important  to  prevent  spoilage.  Use  of 
the  schools  portable  moisture  tester  shows  that  this  corn  better 
not  be  stacked  on  the  barn  floor. 

9.  Keeping  Farmers  abreast  of  new  developments  is  one  of  the  in- 
structors most  Important  functions.  Hera  a field  trip  has  been 
arranged  to  witness  new  concepts  in  Ho-till  corn  planting. 

10.  Growing  corn  like,  this  without  plowing  could  save  time  and  money. 

11.  It  is  explained  that  weed  control  and  erosion  control  is  excellent 
with  a minimum  of  labor  as  one  farmer  shares  his  experience  with 
the  group. 

Through  Incorporation  of  SCS  plan,  use  of  fertilizers  according  to 
soil  test  recommandation,  use  of  newly  developed  techniques  and  larger 
equipment,  production  of  all  uropo  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
three  years  and  now  three  times  as  much  land  can  be  farmed  with  the 
same  labor  as  before. 

Development  of  Improved  Business  and  Management  Skills  - With  increased 
farm  size,  greater  milk  and  crop  production,  larger  herd  and  greater 
capital  outlay,  management  skills  become  increasingly  Important. 

1.  Good  management  begins  with  good  records.  Good  records  need  a 
good  bookkeeper.  On-farm  Instruction  in  record  keeping  and 

taxes  is  a popular  course  with  farmers  and  their  wives.  Important 
management  decisions  are  made  using  these  records. 

2.  Some  management  decisions  require  additional  cash  and  having  a 
good  set  of  records  and  budget  estimates  are  needed  to  borrow  from 
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the  bank  for  * * 


SLIDE  #26  3. 


SLIDE  # 27  4. 


SLIDE  #28  5. 


SLIDE  #29  6. 
SLIDE  #30  7. 


SLIDE  #31  8. 


SLIDE  #32  9. 


. . .new  equipment  like  this  $13,000  tractor  and  plow.  Equip- 
ment like  this  is  necessary  to  farm  375  Acres  and  still  allow 
time  to  manage  a large  dairy  herd. 

Knowing  the  storage  capacity  of  bins  and  cribs  allows  a farm 
manager  to  determine  more  accurately  the  feed  supply  available 
and  enable  him  to  plan  large  feed  purchases  well  in  advance  to 
get  best  price  deals. 

Hogs  are  a supplemental  enterprise  on  this  form.  Through  a 
Young  Farmer  Swine  Record  Analysis  Course,  a study  of  the 
efficiency  of  this  operation  Is  being  made.  The  farmer  plans  to 
use  the  University  computer  again,  this  time  to  Linear  Program 
his  farming  operation  to  determine  if  hogs  are  worth  the  time  taken 
from  the  dairy  operation. 

With  a large  investment  in  farm  equipment,  the  welding  course 
depicted  earlier  comes  in  handy  for  quick  on-the-farm  repairs. 

A good  manager  keeps  all  parts  of  his  equipment  in  top  shape  so 
that  valuable  field  time  is  not  lost. 

Young  Farmer  Organization  Safety  Campaigns  encourage  farmers  to 
always  check  to  be  sure  all  shields  are  in  place*  Projects  such 
as  this  homemade  manure  spreader  are  sometimes  made  in  school 
shops  during  mechanics  classes. 

The  student  becomes  a teacher  to  be  sure  the  hired  boy  knows 
where  the  fire  extinguisher  is  and  how  to  use  it. 
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SLIDE  #33 


SLIDE  #34 


SLIDE  #35 


SLIDE  #36 


SLIDE  #37 


In  order  to  provide  opportunities  for  leadership  training  development, 

the  local  and  state  Young  Farmer  Organization,  provide  the  framework 

in  which  one  can  improve  the  necessary  skills* 

I,  Leadership  qualities  are  developed  through  committee  participation, 
contests,  banquets,  and  are  sharpened  through  service  as  local 
officers. 

2*  The  state  YF  organization  has  a lot  to  offer  local  farmers.  Here 
the  local  advisor  encourages  membership. 

3.  For  those  wishing  to  expand  their  leadership  influence  on  a 
higher  level,  the  State  YF  organization  provides  opportunity  to 
work  with  state  agricultural  leaders  and  recognize  outstanding 
farmers  across  the  state. 

4.  Development  of  leadership  qualities  brings  farmers  in  contact 
with  local  business  leaders.  As  a participant  in  the  state 
plowing  contest  after  winning  the  county  contest,  a local  machinery 
dealer  offers  to  haul  his  rig  to  the  state  contest. 

5.  State  plowing  contests  brings  YF's  from  all  over  the  state  toget- 


SLIDE  #38  6. 


her  to  match  their  skills. 

Results  of  three  years  of  local  and  state  YF  contests. 


III.  Conclusion: 

T<fith  farming  becoming  a romplex  business  and  investment  going  into 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  the  role  of  adult  agriculture 
education  will  take  on  greater  importance  if  tommorrow's  farmer  is  going 
to  continue  to  provide  food  and  fiber  for  an  increasing  population  from 
a deminishing  acerage. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NVATA  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
llATIONAL  CONVENTION,  DECEMBER  7,  1969 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

President  Smith,  members  of  the  NVATA  Executive  Committee,  members  of  the 
NVATA  and  guests:  I am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  this 

afternoon  at  the  twenty- first  Annual  Convention  of  your  great  organization.  For 
many  of  you  this  is  your  first  NVATA  Convention.  I recognize  some  as  having 
attended  a number  of  conventions.  This  happens  to  be  the  19th  consecutive  NVATA 
Convention  that  I have  attended  and  the  15th  as  a member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee or  as  your  Executive  Secretary.  The  last  time  I was  in  Boston,  I was  here 
at  the  convention  as  President  of  the  Nebraska  Association  and  that  was  just  17 
years  ago.  I certainly  had  no  idea  at  that  time  that  my  association  with  the 
organization  would  extend  over  such  a long  period  of  time.  However,  I have  en- 
joyed every  moment  of  it. 

Before  I say  anything  else,  please  allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  the  State  Association 
Officers,  to  the  State  Supervisory  and  Teacher  Education  Staffs,  the  membership 
at  large  and  to  all  others  who  have  cooperated  so  well  with  the  NVATA  office 
during  the  past  year. 

Special  Thanks  must  go  to  President  Smith  whose  dedication  and  untiring  efforts, 
in  a rather  trying  year,  have  been  an  inspiration  to  all  who  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  work  of  NVATA.  One  only  needs  to  review  his  travel  record  for  the 
past  year  to  learn  that  he  has  been  a very  busy  young  man.  He  has  represented 
NVATA  in  an  outstanding  manner  on  many,  many  occasions  and  I have  been  told  time 
and  time  again  about  the  *'good  job*’  Bill  Smith  was  doing  and  believe  me  such 
favorable  reports  makes  the  work  of  your  National  Office  much  easier  and  more 
satisfying.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  National  President,  Bill  has  been  a 
full-time  teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and  has  been  looking  after  7 women... 
his  wife  and  6 lovely  daughters.  I am  not  sure,  but  I would  suspect  that  Bill 
/Supported  the  move  to  bring  girls  into  the  FFA.  Bill  Smith-----stand  up  and  be 
recognized  for  the  wonderful  leadership  you  have  sho^m  during  the  past  year. 

The  Executive  Secretary's  report  which  appears  in  the  Annual  Report  brochure 
shov7S  some  of  the  NVATA  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  pa;  t year,  lists 
meetings  attended  and  covers  some  of  the  office  activities.  You  have  a copy  of 
this  report  and  may  have  already  read  it.  If  not,  I would  suggest  that  you  do  so 
because  in  the  interest  of  saving  time,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  the  contents  of  the  report. 

The  past  year  has  been  both  frustrating  and  challenging.  I know  that  all  of 
you  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  NVATA' s major  effort  has  been  its  all-out 
attempt  to  correct  certain  developments  in  the  USOE  that  are  believed  not  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  Vocational  Agricultural  Education.  Let  me  suggest  to 
you  that  if  you  have  never  had  a case  of  "frustration",  just  make  a few  trips  to 
Washington  and  try  to  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  certain  policies  or  rulings. 

I can  assure  you,  that  you  will  be  told  that  policies  are  established  by  someone 
a little  higher  on  the  "ladder".  If  you  are  persistent  enough,  know  the  right 
people  and  have  a stroke  of  luck  you  may  finally  get  to  the  top  of  the  "ladder" 
and  think  - "now  I have  it  made".  But,  don't  count  on  it  for  you  may  find  that 
the  person  at  the  "top"  claims  little  if  any  credit  for  establisViing  the  policy 
about  which  you  are  concerned.  You  knox;---the  so  called  "Vicious  Circle,"  Anyrray, 
such  has  been  our  experience  in  Washington  the  past  year. 
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I am  not  going  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  activities  of  the  NVAXA-USOE  Comiaittee 
as  you  have  already  heard  from  Mr.  McDowell  and  I am  sure  that  you  would  agree 
with  me  that  one  could  not  find  a better  person  to  have  on  his  **team".  Don  has 
opened  many  doors  for  MVAXA.  He  is  a tireless  work^^r  and  an  O'  :imist  through  and 
through  * 

Jim  Durkee  will  be  giving  you  a complete  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
NVAXA-USOE  Committee  in  a ffew  minutes.  Jim  has  been  the  "spark  plug"  on  the 
Committee  and  the  NVAXA  certainly  OT*7es  him  a vote  of  thanks  for  his  unselfish 
devotion  of  time  and  energy  to  the  NVAXA  cause.  Without  his  help  much  the 
work  would  have  gone  undone  as  the  ever  expanding  activities  of  your  organiza- 
tion are  more  than  your  present  staff  can  properly  manage. 

I would  take  time  to  say  though  that  the  activities  of  the  NVAXA-USOE  Committee 
has  caused  an  even  greater  awareness  of  the  fact  that  NVAXA,  FFA  and  Vocational 
Agriculture  has  many  friends  and  supporters.  Xhe  Agriculturally  oriented  groups 
have  been  brought  more  closely  together  as  a result  of  the  Committee  work..  I 
believe  it  is  quite  an  accomplishment  when  representatives  of  three  major  farm 
organizations  can  sit  around  the  same  table  and  agree  upon  a course  of  action  and 
attach  their  names  to  a paper  in  support  of  it.  And,  this  is  what  happened. 

I believe  that  we  would  all  have  to  agree  that  change  is  inevitable  and  that 
sometimes  it  is  good  and  sometimes  not.  With  the  passing  of  time,  one  will  be 
better  able  to  evaluate  the  impact  that  certain  changes  had  on  Vocational  Agri- 
culture and  the  FFA.  Let  us  not  despair  and  think  that  all  Is  lost  because  of 
certain  changes  that  have  taken  place.  Rather,  let  us  take  advantage  of  the 
changes  and  perhaps  Vocational  Agriculture  and  the  FFA  will  emerge  in  an  even 
stronger  position. 

Xrue,  for  all  practical  purposes.  Vocational  Agriculture  is  no  longer  recog- 
nized as  a separate  entity  by  the  U.  S,  wffice  of  Education.  Neither  are  the 
other  Vocational  Services.  Actually;  so  far  as  Vocational  Education  is  concerned, 
it  could  be  said,  that  the  USOE  Is  merely  a money  dispensing  agency. 

You  and  I have  both,  for  many  years,  heard,  the  "cry"  of  too  much  pov;er  being 
concentrated  in  Washington  and  that  "we  don't  need  someone  in  "^Tashington  telling 
us  what  to  do".  Well,  in  the  case  of  Vocational  Education,  Washington  has  agreed. 
Funds  have  been  turned  over  to  the  States  for  each  to  spend  as  they  see  fit.  Now 
it  is  up  to  you  to  see  to  it  in  your  State  that  Vocational  Agriculture  re- 
ceives its  rightful  share. 

I firmly  believe  that  if  your  State  Program  is  strong,  and  it  will  be  if  you 
have  strong  local  programs  and  good  leadership,  that  Vocational  Agriculture  and 
the  FFA  will  grow  and  flourish.  Your  State  Ag  Xeachers  Association  is  going  to 
be  more  necessary  and  important  than  ever  before. 

I don't  mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  I go  along  with  the  changes  that 
have  been  made.  I can't  follow  a theory  of  generalization  in  Vocational  Education 
when  v;e  are  living  in  the  most  specialized  era  in  the  history  of  man.  It  just 
doesn't  add  up  so  far  as  I am  concerned. 

We  m<?y  not  need  a large  staff  of  experts  on  Vocational  Agriculture  in  the  Wash- 
ington Office,  but  we  do  need  someone  to  coordinate  the  program.  Does  an  organi- 
zational structure  in  the  USOE  that  has  the  National  Advisor  of  the  FFA  and  the 
National  Executive  Secretary  of  the  FFA  reporting  to  two  separate  heads  make  any 
sense  to  you?  It  doesn't  to  me. 

Xhere  are  those  that  have  suggested  that  NVAXA  should  attempt  to  secure 
"special  legislation"  for  Vocational  Agriculture.  My  personal  opinion  is  that 
this  should  be  considered  only  as  a "last  resort".  First  it  is  doubtful  if  Agri- 
culture has  enough  representation  in  Congress  to  assure  success  for  such  a move 
and  secondly  it  could  restrict  the  growth  of  Vocational  Agricultural  Education 
rather  than  to  enhance  it.  However,  let  me  say  that,  if  it  is  your  desire  and  it 
is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  such  a move  is  desir** 
able,  I will  exert  every  effort  in  behalf  of  such  action. 
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Some  have  been  dis-satisfied  the  legislative  efforts  of  the  AVA  and  lay 

much  of  the  blame  for  certain  legislation  and  ensuing  developments  in  the  USOE 
at  their  door. 

I TJOuld  have  to  come  to  the  defense  of  AVA,  at  least  to  a certain  degree.  I 
know  that  they  have  supported  desirable  legislation  and  that  they  have  attempted 
to  keep  the  various  Divisions  identified  X7ithin  the  USOE.  Legislation  is  always 
a compromise  and  sometimes  one  has  to  give  up  sonething  important  in  order  to  get 
something  else.  It  is  my  feeling  that  sometimes  concessions  are  made  that  are 
real  important  just  to  secure  more  money  when  it  is  possible  that  conditions 
would  have  been  better  with  less  money. 

Xlhile  the  AVA  recently  created  Departmental  structure  may  have  certain  desir- 
able effects,  it  has  a tendency  to  divide  the  efforts  of  specific  interest  groups 
resulting  In  less  time  for  agriculture,  less  time  for  teachers,  less  time  for 
teacher  educators  and  less  time  for  supervisors.  I am  sure  you  will  find  this  to 
be  true  before  the  conclusion  of  this  convention. 

I'Jhlle  the  AVA  has  made  some  effort  to  retain  division  identification  in  the 
USOE,  they,  at  the  same  time,  by  organizing  and  emphazing  "departments"  weakened 
the  "Divisions"  which  is  the  same  thing  the  USOE  has  been  doing. 

If  the  AVA  has  failed  in  any  one  place,  I would  say  it  is  in  the  area  of  com- 
munications. AVA  has  not  been  close  enough  to  the  membership.  It  has  depended 
too  much  upon  state  directors  of  Vocational  Education  to  do  the  work  that  should 
be  done  by  the  State  Associations.  I recognize,  that  sometimes  this  is  the  most 
eKpedient  way  to  get  things  done  and  I am  sure  AVA  is  trying  to  correct  this 
situation. 

I definitely  feel  that  while  AVA  has  always  recognized  NVATA  as  a strong  and 
effective  organization  they  have  made  only  infrequent  efforts  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  organization  and  the  talents  of  many  of  its  leaders.  The  AVA  staff 
has  always  been  most  cooperative  and  willing  to  provide  any  and  all  information 
available  upon  request.  However,  it  would  seem  to  me  that,  an  organization  - 
over  10,000  strong,  affiliated  with  the  AVA,  and  requiring  its  members  to  belong 
to  AVA  should  not  have  to  request  information  but  rather  should  be  provided  in- 
formation on  a "first  class"  basis  as  quickly  as  information  is  available. 

HOW,  why  have  I made  these  remarks?  I have  made  them  because  I believe  a 
serious  rift  has  been  developing  between  AVA  and  HVATA  and  this  is  not  good  for 
Vocational  Education.  At  least  one  ag  teachers  association  voted  the  recommenda- 
tion at  their  state  conference  this  summer  to  make  membership  in  AVA  optional 
rather  than  a requirement  for  HVATA  membership.  I am  confident  that  if  NVATA  did 
so  that  AVA  would  suffer  a tremendous  loss  of  ag  membership. 

HVATA  may  soon  need  to  decide  which  way  they  want  to  go.  Should  HVATA  contin- 
ue to  depend  upon  AVA  to  take  the  lead  in  legislative  efforts  for  all  of  Voca- 
tional Education  or  should  a separate  legislative  effort  be  made? 

Can  NVATA  afford  to  have  their  o\m  "legislative  team"  in  Washington  and  con- 
tinue to  give  financial  support  tP  AVA?  Would  it  be  desirable  to  have  two  sep- 
arate Vocational  Organizations  in  Washington  devoting  time  to  legislative  efforts? 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  all  in  Vocational  Education  must  work  together  and 
that  we  must  continue  to  support  the  AVA.  However,  we  must  insist  that  In  the 
future  AVA  keep  all  of  their  membership  and  especially  the  HVATA  leadership  better 
informed  and  that  the  AVA  membership  at  large  play  a more  active  part  in  legisla- 
tive policies  of  the  organization. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  AVA  will  in  the  future  work  even  more  closely  with 
the  HVATA  and  that  Agriculture  can  be  represented  on  the  AVA  staff  by  someone 
with  a background  and  interest  in  Agricultural  Education. 

You  have  an  Outstanding  EKecutive  Committee  and  they  have  been  elected  to 
represent  you  and  the  10,000  members  back  home.  They  are  probably  better  informed 
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on  current  developments  and  trends  in  Vocational  Agricultural  Education  than  you 
or  most  of  the  membership  at  large.  You  can  be  sure  that  they  will  give  their 
considered  thought  to  current  as  well  as  future  problems  and  will  render  a judge- 
ment which  In  their  opinion  is  best  for  NVAXA. 

The  year  ahead  v7iXl  again  be  one  of  change  and  uncertainty.  The  NVATA  has 
never  been  in  a better  position  to  assume  more  leadership  in  Vocational  Agricul- 
tural Education.  A strong  National  Organization  with  the  support  of  the  affilia- 
ted associations,  AATEA,  NASSA  and  friends  in  business,  industry  and  government 
can  lead  Vocational  Agricultural  Education  through  the  present  crisis  and  cause 
it  to  emerge  stronger  than  ever  before.  Thank  you! 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  WAU,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
Box  4498 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68504 


Remarks  by  Dr«  Phillip  Alampi 
Secre’tary  of  Agriculture,  State  of  Jersey 
Before  the  fi^ational  Association,  Supervisors  of 

Agricultural  Education 

Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  9,  1969 

Exactly  six  years  ago  today  the  National  Association 
of  Vocational  Agricultural  Teachers  met  in  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey.  The  Association  very  kindly  let  me  say  a few  words 
about  how  agriculture  was  changing. 

What  I had  to  say  then  has  pertinence  today  **  but 
with  even  more  emphasis  on  the  rapid  changes  that  are  tcdcing 
place  in  agriculture  every^;here. 

Let's  look  at  the  farmer  of  the  1970 's.  X must  confess 
that  he  is  vastly  different  from  the  image  we  had  in  mind  in 
my  own  early  years  of  teaching  as  a vocational  agricultural 
instructor.  We  pictured  an  able,  intelligent,  skillful 
husbandman  of  the  soil  whose  primary  goal  was  production. 

Today  we.  find  him  wearing  many  hats.  To  succeed  he  must  be 
not  only  the  able  husbandman,  but  also  an  efficient  buyer, 
seller,  taxpayer,  consumer,  technologist,  manager,  all-round 
worker,  businessman  and  citizen  — to  name  but  a few  of  the 
hats  he  wears.  For  the  former  goal  of  teaching  ("how  to  do  it") 
there  has  been  substituted  the  much  greater  challenge  of  "what 
to  do  with  it"  in  this  much  more  highly  competitive  era . 
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Future  Farmer  instructors  these  days  are  dealing 
with  sophisticated  id^as  and  sophisticated  young  persons.  If 
they  think  they  are  dealing  with  a "bunch  of  kids"^  either  they 
are  wrong  or  the  bright  young  people  are  wrong  for  getting 
into  their  instruction  groups. 

Personally,  I have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  young  people  of 
today.  Even  as  a president  of  a regional  school  board  vAiere 
some  of  the  students  are  from  rural  areas,  X want  to  assure 
you  that  I do  not  assume  to  be  an  authority  in  the  educational 
field.  However,  I have  a keen  interest  in  your  problems. 

The  years  X spent  as  a teacher  were  most  rewarding. 
Somehow  I feel  that  I have  remained  at  least  an  associate 
member  of  your  profession  as  I recall  my  activities  in  radio, 
television  and  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  New  Jersey. 

Even  now,  much  of  our  program  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Environmental  Science  of  Rutgers  University, 
with  the  Extension  Service,  the  vocational  agriculture  instructors 
and  other  agencies.  With  that  background,  X am  going  to  venture 
a few  observations  vdiich  may  be  pertinent. 

Although  we  are  all  very  much  concerned  about  the 
educational  programs  in  agriculture,  I believe  there  remains 
the  need  for  a good  grounding  in  the  basic  sciences  as  well 
as  in  mathematics,  English  and  other  general  suTr^jects. 
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They  should  be  retained,  but  perhaps  upgraded*  The  present 
population  shift  to  rural  areas  already  is  raising  the  standards 
of  many  schools  which  formerly  suffered  by  comparison  to  those 
in  urban  areas*  Farm  leaders  and  organisations  must  assume 
more  of  the  responsibility  for  such  improvements  in  order  to 
provide  equal  opportunities  for  rural  students, 

All  curricula  should  be  reviewed  and  appraised  with 
a view  to  upgrading  all  courses.  That  means  further  revision 
in  many  schools  wherever  the  ”how  to  do  it'*  approach  of  past 
years  may  survive. 

Instructors  must  recognise  the  need  for  self* improvement 
and  further  study  in  order  to  be  able  to  maintain  higher 
standards  in  both  methods  and  subject  matter.  Fortunately, 
such  efforts  are  being  recognised  now  with  improved  salary 
scales  in  many  school  districts. 

The  vocational  agriculture  instructor  must  recognise 
that  there  are  many  new  factors  involved  in  the  success  of  a 
farm  enterprise  today.  I would  like  to  stress  the  importance 
of  what  might  be  called  the  "off*farm"  factors  and  pressures 
which  have  become  as  important  as  the  "on-farm"  ‘practices* 

I have  in  mind  such  problems  as  taxes,  credit,  zoning,  planning, 
labor,  schools,  federal  farm  programs,  health  codes,  water, 
soil  conservation  a:  3 the  encroachment  of  industry,  highways, 
airports,  shopping  centers  and  housing  developments  on  our 
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Most  of  these  were  unknown  or  of  little  concern  to 
past  generations  of  farmers.  There  are  a few  guideposts  to 
follow  as  we  consider  these  pressures  and  the  first  reaction 
of  many  farmers  to  resist  them.  So,  I would  urge  that  the 
instructors  assume  at  least  some  of  the  responsibility  in  making 
them  better  understood  by  both  their  students  and  members  of 
adult  classes. 

Many  instructors  may  feel  that  these  problems*  are 
beyond  their  jurisdiction.  Perhaps  they  are,  yet  I believe 
they  present  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  render  a valuable 
service  to  farmers  and  to  their  communities.  They  might  be 
considered  to  be  a worthwhile  activity  in  the  field  of  public 
relations  as  well  as  an  effort  to  update  and  broaden  the 
curriculum. 

We  feel  this  very  strongly  in  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey  — where  we  are  attempting  to  bring  every  sector  of  the 
economy  interested  in  agriculture  to  bear  on  a long-range 
program  of  public  relations. 

Further  emphasis  on  marketing  and  the  economics  of 
the  food  industry  are  essential  to  a sound  agriculture.  The 
old  prejudice  against  the  middleman,  the  processor,  the 
distributor,  has  blinded  some  farmers  for  too  long.  Even  at 
the  risk  of  being  accused  of  disloyalty  to  the  farmer,  none 
of  us  can  overlook  any  opportunity  to  promote  among  farmers 
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a better  understanding  of  marketing.  So  I would  urge  much 
more  attention  to  this  subject  — another  decisive  “off-farm" 
factor • 

Because  of  the  complex  intricacies  of  buying,  marketing, 
legislation  and  other  services,  the  average  farmer  cannot 
accomplish  as  much  as  he  would  like  to  as  an  individual  and 
so  must  depend  more  and  more  on  farm  organizations.  This 
presents  another  subject  calling  for  greater  recognition  in 
the  curriculum  presented  by  vocational  agriculture  instructors. 
The  function, ..  organization  and  operation  of  farm  associations 
and  cooperatives,  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  and 
membership  and  their  services  to  the  community  as  well  as  to 
their  members,  are  not  well  understood  nor  appreciated  by  many 
farmers. 

These  are  typical  examples  of  subjects  and  situations 
which  I believe  are  worthy  of  consideration  if  the  vocational 
agriculture  instructor  is  to  fulfill  his  role  in  the  classroom, 
on  the  farm  and  in  his  community.  Of  course,  there  are 
limitations  as  to  what  he  can  undertake  and  accomplish. 

Those  possessing  the  same  qualities  of  leadership  which  they 
seek  to  inspire  in  their  students  will  find  it  worthwhile  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  others,  thus  multiplying  their  own  efforts. 
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Irdividuals  or  committees,  consisting  of  competent 
and  experienced  men,  can  be  enlisted  to  meet  with  classes  and 
groups.  Both  students  and  adults  respond  readily  to  those 
can  speak  in  first  person  about  their  own  experiences.  There 
is  no  better  source  for  expert  guidance  and  counsel.  They  can 
contribute  much  that  cannot  be  found  in  a textbook  or  manual* 

I believe  that  such  advisory  groups  should  be  used 
to  assist  guidance  teachers  in  consultations  with  students 
concerning  college  education.  Those  considering  agriculture 
or  agribusiness  as  a career  should  be  encouraged  to  fit 
themselves  for  entrance  to  a college  of  good  standing.  I 
believe  they  should  plan  not  only  to  enroll  in  courses  devoted 
to  basic  sciences  and  technology  but  also  broaden  their  education 
with  at  least  a few  courses  in  social  science,  political  science 
and  business  administration.  Bach  year  a knowledge  of  these 
latter  subjects  in  becoming  more  and  more  essential  to  success 
in  present-day  agriculture.  A few  years  ago  I urged  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  training  in  public  speaking  and  writing  is  also 
desirable.  That  was  certainly  true  then,  just  as  it  is  now. 

I based  my  comments  on  an  assun^tion  that  instructors  and 
students  knew  English  as  a basis  of  communication.  Now  I want 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  English  as  a subject.  When  someone 
says  — and  I quote  — “Iiike#.  man,  I want  to  do  my  thing**-^  he  or 
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she  is  failing  to  cornmunicate  his  or  her  very  serious  and  well- 
intended  viewpoint.  English  is  spoken;  communication  does  not 
exist. 

Of  course*  I cQuld  look  at  some  governmentese  as  well. 
The  State-wide  Committee  to  Study  the  Needs  of  vocational 
Education  in  New  Jersey*  of  which  I was  a member*  five  years 
ago  said;  "Vocational  education  in  New  Jersey  today  demands 
a rededication  to  the  fact  that  training  for  work  is  an 
integral  part  of  education.  It  involves  the  whole  school 
program.  It  applies  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  It  serves 
the  slow  learner*  the  handicapped  learner*  the  reluctant 
learner  and  the  potential  drop-out.  It  requires  buildings 
and  facilities  that  promote  the  dignity  of  work  and  enhance 
the  status  of  the  blue  collar  worker.  It  invites  sound  vocational 
counselling  and  work  experiences.  It  needs  more  teachers 
as  outstanding  as  the  present  staff  whose  excellent  work  is 
based  on  deep  dedication  and  high  ideals. . . " And  so  it  went 
on.  As  a signatory*  I agreed*  of  course. 

Yet  I would  now  pick  up  one  little  double  adjective 
and  noun  — “blue  collar  worker."  In  my  area  about  the  only 
time  I see  young  or  older  farmers  wearing  blue  shirts  is  when 
they  are  going  to  appear  on  television  or  they  are  dressing 
a bit  "mod.”  Vocational  studies  in  high  school  do  not  preclude 
intelligence*  college  studies*  or  success  in  the  business  of 
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business,  the  business  of  the  arts,  the  business  of  scholasticism, 
the  business  of  government,  the  business  of  theology  or  tlie 
business  of  anything  else  you  can  think  of. 

h knowledge  of  the  role  of  government  has  become 
an  essential  in  most  professions  and  businesses  including 
those  related  to  agriculture.  The  functions  and  scope  of 
government  regulations,  responsibility  to  government  and 
matters  concerning  income  and  property  taxes  affect  every 
farm  and  agribusiness  enterprise.  These  cannot  be  overlooked 
when  preparing  for  a career  in  agriculture. 

I deeply  believe  that  the  scope  of  agricultural 
education  must  be  further  broadened  to  include  a better  knowledge 
of  the  on-farm  essentials  anc  also  reach  out  into  the  realm 
of  the  many  important  off-farm  factors  that  confront  modern 
farmers.  Our  schools  and  colleges  must  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  changes  occur ing  in  our  rural  economy  and  in  our  entire 
economy. 

Students  deserve  the  best  education  available  under 
the  direction  of  well-qualified  instructors  who,  in  turn,  are  - 
willing  to  prepare  themselves  even  better  through  advanced 
studies  and  self-improvement.  To  accomplish  these  objectives 
means  that  we  must  raise  our  sights.  More  than  ever,  this 
is  the  age  of  education.  Those  with  better- trained  minds  will 
forge  ahead.  We  must  not  short-change  our  farm  boys  and  girls. 
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X am  confident  that  the  instructors  in  vocational  agriculture 
and  those  hrho  supervise  them  will  meet  this  challenge. 

Now,  let  me  review  a few  things  that  those  of  us  in 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture  have  been  involved  with  concerning 
vocational  agricultural  education. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture  in  Idaho  in  October,  1968, 
a resolution  I prepared  was  adopted.  It  read: 

"We  are  concerned  regarding  the  reorganization  taking 
place  in  the  Vocational-Technical  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  whereby  agricultural  education  is  suffering 
a further  loss  of  identification  and  prestige,  and  the  chief 
of  agricultural  services  has  become  a program  officer  and 
has  been  allocated  only  part-time  responsibilities  for  agricultural 
education.  The  agricultural  staff  has  been  relegated  to 
regional  offices  and  its  personnel  are  no  longer  designated 
as  program  officers.  The  Office  of  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Future  Farmers  is  now  a part-time  operation. 

"We  are  familiar  with  the  program  and  the  fifty 
years  of  service  Vocational  Agricultural  Education  has  given 
to  agriculture  in  this  country.  Mruiy  of  us  could  not  have 
pursued  the  careers  we  have,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vocational 
agricultural  education  we  experienced. 
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"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  National 
Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  in  its  50th 
annual  meeting  at  Sun  Val.ley,  Idano,  October  3,  1968,  instructs 
its  Board  of  Directors,  through  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
agencies,  agricultural  organizations  and  others,  to  work 
toward  a satisfactory  solution,  which  would  be  in  the  interests 
of  progressive  agriculture  and  a strong,  sound  program  of 
vocational  agricultural  education," 

Some  time  later,  on  June  30  of  this  year,  representatives 
of  seven  organizations  developed  a report  on  what  they  described 
as  "aims,  goals  and  objectives  covering  what  is  necessary 
and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  bring  about  an  equitable 
relationship  between  agricultural  education,  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  the  Office  of  Education, " and  they 
labelled  this  "For  Immediate  Action:" 

A.  Re-establish  the  identity  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

(Agricultural  Education)  in  the  U.  S.' Office  of  Education 
in  the  following  ways: 

1*  Include  Agricultural  Education  on  the  0«  E. 
organizational  chart. 

2.  Place  the  National  FFA  Advisor  and  the  FFA 
Executive  Secretary  on  the  same  Agricultural  Education 
staff  in  the  0.  E.  organization  structure. 
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3«  Have  the  two  Agricultural  Education  staff  men 
in  the  Washington  office  (who  are  also  National  FFA 
Advisor  and  FFA  Executive  Secretary)  devote  full  time 
to  Agricultural  Education  including  the  broad  new 
vocational  areas. 

4.  Expand  the  Agricultural  Education  staff  i:.  the 
Headquarters  (Washington,  D.  C, , office)  by  at  least 
one  full-time  person  in  addition  to  the  two  full-time 
men  mentioned  above. 

5.  Expand  the  employment  of  regional  personnel  to 
work  in  Agricultural  Education  in  the  regional  office 

States. 

6.  Establish  specific,  sound  and  practical  working 
relationships  between  the  regional  staffs  and  the 
headquarters  staff  with  free  and  uni^.hibited  full 
communications  (one  sound  team  relationship) . 

S.  Secure  national  recognition  beyond  question,  that  Vocational 
Agriculture  and  FFA  are  non-separable  — that  FFA  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  teaching  and  instructional  program. 

C.  Rescind  the  Office  of  Education  policy  statement  of 

December  6,  1968,  in  order  that  the  important  role  of  youth 
organizations  as  a genuine  part  of  education  may  be 


reestablished. ” 
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The  report  I have  just  read  to  you  was  developed 
just  over  five  months  ago  by  representatives  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  the  National 
Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers'  Association,  the  American 
Farm  bJteau  Federation,  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the  National 
Grange,  the  American  Association  of  Teacher-Educators  in 
Agriculture  and  the  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
Agricultural  Education. 

The  Office  of  Education  was  quite  aware  of  this  report, 
especially  since  a month  later  a representative  group  of  us 
met  with  Dr.  J^-mes  Allen,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
According  to  the  notes  on  this  meeting,  I "emphasized  the  concern 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  the  nead  for  agricultural  leadership  and  gave  credit  to 
vocational  agriculture  programs  and  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  for  many  of  the  leaders  in  agriculture." 

May  I say  — not  because  I want  to  flatter  you  or 
myself  — that  at  all  these  meetings,  at  all  these  .onferences, 

I have  been  a pretty  pushy  proponent  of  vocational  agricultural 
education?  In  no  way  am  I alone,  for  the  National  Association 
of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  — meaning  my  current  and 
past  colleagues  in  many  states,  such  as  Don  Wickham  of  New 
York,  president  of  NASDA,  and  Don  McDowell,  former  commissioner 
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of  agriculture  in  Wisconsin  and  executive  director  of  the 
National  FFA  Foundation  — is  equally  and  vitally  concerned* 

Like  some  other  heads  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  X am  extraordinarily  proud  of  the  fact  that  X 
earned  an  American  Farmer  Degree  and  that  X have  since  been  given 
the  Honorary  American  Farmer  Degree.  Xt  is  a measure  of  pride 
to  me  that  one  or  mc*e  of  my  staff  members  have  also  reached 
that  high  honor.  New  Jersey  currently  has  a national  vice 
president  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

My  state  is  the  most  highly-urbanized  of  them  all. 
Perhaps  it  may  seem  odd  to  you  that  we  would  want  to  be  in  the 
forefront  in  pushing  for  vocational  agricultural  training. 

We  believe  in  it.  We  trust  it.  We  don't  want  to  lose  it. 

We  pledge  our  help  to  retain  and  strengthen  it. 

Vocational  agricultural  schooling  is  viiial  to  us  — 
and  we  won't  forget  that  fact. 

Xn  conclusion,  T.  assume  we  agree  that  the  scope  of 
agricultural  education  must  be  broadened  to  include  a better 
knowledge  of  the  on-farm  essentials  and  also  reach  out  into  the 
realm  of  the  many  important  off-farm  factors  that  confront  the 
modern  fa3nner.  Our  discussion  might  be  extended  to  include  other 
suggestions  but  X believe  those  we  have  mentioned  will  illustrate 
the  need  for  an  early  review  and  appraisal.  Our  schools  and 
colleges  must  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  changes  occur ing  in  our 
entire  rural  economy. 
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Students  deserve  the  best  education  available  under 
the  direction  of  well-qualified  instructors  who,  in  turn,  are 
willing  to  better  prepare  themselves  through  advance  study  and 
self-improvement.  To  accomolish  these  objectives  means  we 
must  raise  our  sights.  More  than  ever,  this  is  the  age  of 
education.  Those  with  the  better  trained  minds  will  forge 
ahead.  We  must  not  short  change  rural  youth  who  for  many 
years  have  been  handicapped  with  less  than  the  best,  I am 
confident  that  the  instructors  in  vocational  agriculture  and 
those  who  supervise  them  will  meet  this  challenge, 

I thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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PREPARING  STUDENTS  FOR  JOBS  IN  THE 
OUTDOOR  RECREATION  INDUSTRY  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE' 

Martin  L.  Mitchell 

Consultant  tn  Agr  icu  Itural  Education 
Division  of  Vocational -Technical  Education 
New  Hampshire  State  Department  of  Education 

Recreation  management,  a program  for  preparing  students  to  enter  the  outdoor 
recreation  industry,  is  being  offered  in  the  White  Mountain  Regional  High  School 
in  Whitefield,  New  Hampshire. 

The  Recreation  Management  program  was  designed  specifically  for  a region  in 
New  Hampshire  that  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  resort  area.  The  major 
industries  are  recreation,  forestry,  and  limited  production  agriculture. 

Recreation  Management  offered  in  the  new  White  Mountain  Regional  High  School 
was  met  by  immediate  favorable  student  approval.  The  department  added  the  second 
teacher  during  the  first  year  of  operation.  The  course  is  offered  in  grades  9 
through  12  on  a modular  time  basis  to  allow  for  independent  study  and  permit 
greater  flexibility  for  both  the  students  and  the  instructors. 

Placement  of  students  in  learning  centers  to  gain  practical  work  experience 
has  proved  to  be  very  successful.  Summer  and  winter  outdoor  recreation  differs 
so  the  student  needs  experience  in  both  phases  of  the  industry. 

A few  production  agriculture  students  enroll  in  the  program  hoping  to  gain 
some  worthwhile  experiences.  To  date  independent  study  and  individual  instruction 
at  the  learning  center  where  the  work  experience  Is  obtained  has  been  the  answer 
for  these  students. 

The  work  experience  has  been  gained,  for  example,  at  resort  hotels,  motels, 
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golf  courses,  estates,  ski  slopes,  parks,  and  with  certain  forest  operations. 
In  summary,  the  Recreation  Management  program  at  White  Mountain  Regional 
High  School  has  met  with  some  problems: 

1,  The  industry  needs  concerning  its  employees  are  not  yet  fully 
understood  and  accepted  by  the  whole  industry  or  by  educators, 

2,  The  industry  as  a whole  has  not  as  yet  rewarded  people  for  being 
trained  prior  to  entering  its  occupations, 

3,  More  cooperation  between  the  industry  as  a whole  and  educators 
is  necessary. 

The  strong  points  of  this  program  are: 

1,  The  program  is  popular  with  the  students, 

2,  The  industry  genera  fly  has  need  for  employees  prepared  for  all 
levels  of  employment, 

3,  Many  employers  in  the  industry  are  aware  of  employee  preparation 
needs  and  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  schools, 

4,  Many  people  like  to  work  in  the  recreation  industry  and  they 
want  to  live  in  a mountain  area — this  program  is  designed  to  get  these  people 
prepared  for  being  successful  in  both  areas. 


M INTERSTATE  INVESTICfATIOK  OF  EMPLOYMEl'IT  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  JOBS  IN  OUTDOOR  RECREATION^ 


William  H.  Annis 

Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education 
The  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Durham,  New  Hampshire 

Richard  G.  Floyd,  Jr. 

Natural  Resource  Department 
Essex  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute 
Hathome , Massachusetts 

This  regional  study  of  outdoor  recreation  was  conceived  as  consisting  of 
three  phases.  Phase  I was  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  studying  the  organ- 
ized outdoor  recreation  complex  and  to  develop  such  instruments  as  were  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  study.  This  phase  of  the  study  was  com- 
pleted in  September  1969  and  is  the  text  of  this  report.  Phase  II  of  the  study 
is  to  collect  and  analyze  data  in  the  New  England-New  York  area  from  which  a 
suggested  curricular  based  on  the  recreation  complex*s  needs  will  be  developed. 
Phase  III  will  address  itself  to  the  development  of  a teacher-education  program 
which  will  utilize  on-the-job  experience  for  teachers  of  recreation. 

A search  for  publications  in  recreation  revealed  studies  oriented  toward 
the  economic  factors  of  the  recreationalist — his  numbers  and  involvement. 

No  stu(fy  indicating  the  labor  needs  or  skills  needed  for  job  performance  in 
outdoor  recreation  or  its  supportive  enterprises  was  available  to  the  study 
staff.  Certainly  the  e'*pansion  of  the  outdoor  recreation  complex  in  recent 
years  is  evidence  enough  to  re<iuire  investigation  into  its  employment  needs, 
labor  and  supply. 
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The  study  attenpts  to  answer  such  questions  as  who  are  the  people  who 
seek  jobs  in  the  recreation  complex?  V/hy  do  they  seek  this  tyne  of  work? 

What  skills  and  training  are  required?  Where  do  educational  programs  exist 
to  assist  in  developing  and  mainta*ning  a desirable  employr.ent  pattern?  The 
development  of  instruments  which  would  gather  data  pertinent  to  these  ques- 
tions was  the  major  thrust  of  Phase  I, 

This  study  concerned  itself  with  all  jobs  in  the  recreation  complex 
rather  than  only  those  related  to  agriculture.  The  multi-discipline  approach 
was  used  to  collect  data  due  to  the  interrelationships  of  the  recreation 
complex.  As  curricular  are  developed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  this  complex, 
the  appropriate  vocational  service  area  can  be  utilized  to  provide  the  in- 
struction. It  was  also  felt  that  the  complexity  of  the  employment  within  the 
outdoor  recreation  complex  required  seasonal  investigation  to  determine 
"cross  over"  between  summer  and  winter  recreation. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  study  were: 

1.  To  determine  the  employnjent  needs  and  job  opportunities  in 
organized  outdoor  recreation, 

2.  To  determine  competencies  needed  for  entry  employment  at 
different  occupational  -levels. 

3.  To  determine  the  levels  and  types  of  existing  recreation 
educational  programs. 

U.  To  determine  the  length  of  seasonal  employment  and  its 
relationship  to  other  seasonal  enployment, 

5.  To  develop  an  instrument  which  will  gather  data  from  all 
types  of  recreational  enterprises. 
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Assumptions 

The  following  assumptions  were  made  and  not  tested  in  this  study: 

1,  A rural  Hew  Hampshire  economic  area  heavily  involved  in  outdoor 
recreation  was  typical  of  rural  economic  areas  involved  in  outdoor 
recreation  in  other  parts  of  Hew  England  and  Hew  York. 

2,  The  best  raethod  to  develop  categories  for  the  instrument  of 
obervation  was  to  study  the  industry  to  determine  departmentr 
and  job  titles. 

3,  Respondents  involved  in  outdoor  recreation  in  the  area  studied 
are  typical  of  respondents  in  other  states  in  the  Hortheast. 

Method  of  Investigation 

The  dependence  of  outdoor  recreation  enteiTprises  and  the  supportive 
enteiTprises  on  each  other  provided  the  basis  for  the  decision  to  study  an 
economic  area  rather  than  to  sample  only  outdoor  recreation  operations.  The 
Mount  Washington  Valley  of  Hew  Hampshire  was  selected  as  the  primary  eirea 
with  the  Seacoast  area  of  the  State  serving  as  a second  economic  region  heavily 
involved  in  outdoor  recreation.  Together,  they  encompassed  the  majority  of  the 
different  types  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  found  in  Hew  England  and 
Hew  York  State,  Investigation  of  supp  d^ive  enterprise  was  restricted  to  the 
Mount  Washington  Valley  region  because  of  time  limitations. 

All  sijpportive  enterprises  identified  on  a road  survey  were  listed  by 
type  of  enterprise.  A random  sample  was  selected  from  each  type  of  business. 
This  stratified  random  sampling  technicjue  appeared  to  be  most  appropriate  to 
insure  cross  sectional  representation  of  the  supportive  enterprises.  With  the 
emphasis  of  the  study  being  to  develop  an  instrument  while  also  drawing  some 
conclusions  on  the  data  gathered,  there  were  always  two  activities  proceeding 
at  once. 

All  data  was  collected  by  personal  interview.  The  interviewing  for  winter 
recreation  took  place  during  January  and  February  for  the  Mount  Washington 
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Valley  area.  The  interviewing  for  the  supportive  enterprises  was  also  done 
at  this  time  to  conserve  and  concentrate  efforts.  As  the  instrument  develop- 
ment was  of  ma^or  concern,  periodic  checks  were  made,  utilizing  hand  tabulation 
techniques,  to  ascertain  how  the  instrument  could  he  altered  to  he  more  effec- 
tive. As  the  instrument  was  further  refined  and  categories  "iKire  developed, 
machine  tabulation  became  possible. 

Data  was  collected  from  59  employers  in  nine  types  of  outdoor  recreation 
enterprises.  They  include  campgrounds,  golf  courses,  ski  areas,  resort  hotels, 
youth  programs,  amusement  areas,  marinas,  party  and  excursion  boats  and 
public  beaches. 

Data  from  50  employers  in  the  supportive  enterprises  was  also  collected. 
Ihese  supportive  enterprises  were  grouped  as  follows:  eating  and  sleeping 

accomodations  only,  stores,  sleeping  accomodations  only,  eating  facilities 
only,  service  stations,  sporting  goods  stores. 

As  the  data  was  ordinal,  frequency  distribution  was  used  as  the  method 
of  analyzing  the  data. 

Limitations 

The  following  limitations  were  placed  on  this  investigation: 

1,  Only  outdoor  recreation  enterprises  available  to  the  general  public 
were  to  be  studied. 

2,  Eating  and  sleeping  accomodations,  eating  facilities  only,  sleeping 
accomodations  only,  service  stations,  sports  shops,  and  stores  were 
considered  to  comprise  the  supportive  enterprises  in  the  socio- 
economic area, 

3,  Data  collection  had  to  be  coordinated  with  the  seasonality  of 
enterprises  within  the  recreational  complex, 

U,  The  data  collected  was  limited  to  two  economic  areas  of  New  Hampshire. 

5.  The  investigation  was  limited  to  only  those  outdoor  recreation  or 
supportive  enterprises  which  were  organiLsd  and  offered  employTsient , 
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Interstate  Steering  Committee 

An  Interstate  Steering  Committee  composed  of  teacher  educators  and/or 
su^  ^i"visors  representing  the  seven  states  was  appointed.  The  composition  of 
the  Committee  changed  during  the  course  of  the  study  due  to  retirement  and 
position  changes.  The  Committee  was  most  helpful  to  the  study  staff  in 
setting  the  general  guidelines  to  follow  in  developing  the  study. 


Findings 


1.  Summer  recreation€il  operations  are  varied,  more  numerous  and  tend 
to  be  sra€iller  than  winter  operations. 

2.  All  outdoor  recreation  enterprises  hired  full-time,  part-time  and 
seasonal  employees  in  varing  numbers.  Of  the  enterprises  studied, 
the  resort  hotels  hired  the  largest  number  of  employees  with  winter 
ski  areas  hiring  the  second  largest  number  of  employees. 

3.  The  50  supportive  enterprises  hired  a tot€il  953  employees  in  full-time, 
part-time  and  season€il  categories. 

4.  Employers  rely  on  person€il  application  or  word  of  mouth  to  receive 
employees  in  both  the  siaamer  and  winter  seasons.  Employment  security 
was  used  very  little  by  employers  as  a source  for  obtaining  employees. 

5.  With  the  exception  of  the  public  beaches  and  marinas  €ill  of  the 
outdoor  recreation  enterprises  expected  to  expand  their  facilities 
or  services  for  their  patrons. 

6.  Expected  expansion  within  the  recreation  supportive  enterprises 
was  much  less  than  in  the  outdoor  recreation  enterprises. 

7.  Sixty-three  job  titles  were  found  within  the  outdoor  recreation  complex 
and  supportive  enterprises.  Food,  lodging,  maintenance,  s€iles,  and 
management  were  found  in  the  greatest  frequency.  Salary  for  entry 
level  employees  within  the  job  titles  ranged  from  $.  64  to  $3.50 

per  hour. 

8.  Few  people  with  form€il  education  specific€illy  for  the  job  title  within 
Tprtiich  they  were  working  were  found  in  the  study  area. 

9-  Ckily  30  percent  of  the  employees  in  outdoor  recreation  had  prior  work 
experience  in  their  job  titles.  There  were  slightly  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  employees  in  the  supportive  enterprises  who  had  prior 
work  experience  in  their  job  titles. 

10.  Person€ility  traits  displayed  by  employees  were  of  concern  to  the 

employers.  Courtesy,  appearance  and  pride  in  work  rated  the  highest 
concern  among  the  employers. 
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. Fifty  schools  in  Hew  England  and  New  York  offered  courses  in  the 

agrictiltural  occupations  area  of  forestry,  conservation,  and  recreation. 
These  courses  are  predominately  on  the  secondary  level  with  veiy  few 
on  the  post-secondaiy  level.  Only  one  course  was  reported  for  the 
handicapped.  There  were  no  courses  reported  for  adtilts  or  the 
di sadvant  aged . 

12.  Employers  in  the  recreation  and  supportive  enterprises  suggested  a total 
of  13  different  subject  matter  areas  which  wotild  be  of  help  to  their 
employees  if  courses  cotild  be  offered.  Mechanics,  culinary  aits,  and 
management  accounted  for  most  of  their  suggestions. 


Conclusions 


There  are  many  Job  opportunities  within  outdoor  recreation  and  its 
supportive  enterprises,  which  are  of  concern  to  vocational  education.  The 
secondary  and  post- secondary  education  institutions  must  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  preparing  individuals  for  entry  level  employment  and  the  upgrading 
of  people  \dio  wish  to  advance  themselves  within  their  employment.  Courses 
must  be  planned  for  the  secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult  levels  and  be 
available  to  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  where  applicable.  Conclusions 
drawn  from  the  results  of  this  study  are: 

1.  The  outdoor  recreation  complex  with  the  supportive  enterprises  is 
a dynamic  industry  offering  full-time,  part-time,  and  seasonal 
employment  to  large  numbers  of  people.  The  employment  opportunities 
in  these  enterprises  will  improve  as  expansion  plans  become  realities. 

2.  Employment  opportunities  are  greater  and  more  varied  during  the 
summer  season  with  greater  opportunity  for  the  unskilled  worker 
to  find  employment. 

3.  Seasonal  employment  in  the  winter  or  summer  season  ends  with  that 
partictilar  season.  There  is  no  general  movement  from  summer  recrea- 
tion to  winter  recreation  and  vice  versa. 

4.  The  majority  of  Job  titles  identified  in  this  study  were  below  the 
managerial  level  with  on-the-Job  training  being  the  only  method 
available  to  train  the  new  employees. 

5.  Personality  traits  were  considered  important  to  the  success  of  the 
employee  and  thus  the  enterprise  by  employers.  The  ability  to  be 
courteous  and  present  a good  appearance  to  the  patron  was  considered 
extremely  important  by  the  employers. 


6,  Schools  in  New  England  and  New  York  are  not  rameting  the  nee-ls  of 
people  who  seek  employment  in  recreation  in  the  adult  and  post- 
secondary p3X)grams. 


T. 


An  instrument  was  developed  which  could  adequately  collect  data 
on  the  outdoor  recreation  complex  with  its  supportive  enterprises. 
Job  opportunities  relative  to  the  categories  of  full-time,  part- 
time,  or  seasonal  within  specific  job  titles  can  be  identified. 
Specific  skills  within  the  job  title  can  be  identified  throiigh  the 
use  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occunoational  Titles. 


Be  commendations 

1.  The  final  instnmient  developed  in  this  study  should  be  used  in  a 
study  of  recreation  and  its  supportive  enterprises  in  New  England 
and  New  York  to  deteraiine  the  job  opportunities  and  employment  needs 
of  the  recreation  complex.  This  will  allow  a concerted  effort  to 

be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  industry. 

2.  Further  study  of  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  programs  within 
New  JSngland  and  New  York  should  be  undertaken  to  identify  areas 

of  emphasis  within  the  on-going  programs  in  the  forestry,  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  area. 

3.  The  recreation  complex  with  its  supportive  enterprises  and  educational 
institutions  should  open  avenues  of  communication  to  develop  programs 
on  the  second^iy,  post-secondary,  and  adult  levels  to  teach  entry 
level  competencies  and  upgrade  present  employees, 

1^,  Educational  institutions  utilizing  the  recreation  complex  and 
supportive  enterprises  should  develop  advisory  councils  to  keep 
educational  institutions  aware  of  the  changing  needs  of  industry, 

5.  Cooperative  work  experience  programs  should  be  developed  to  allow 
students  to  receive  on-the-job  experience  within  the  recrctxti^iu  and 
supportive  enteiTprises. 

6,  Core  programs  for  clusters  of  skills  and/or  job  titles  should  be 
developed  to  make  students  awaie  of  the  opportunities  in  the  outdoor 
recreational  complex, 

Y,  An  open-ended  program  of  adult  education  in  recreation  should  be 
developed  in  which  anyone  can  enroll,  be  tested,  enter  at  his 
particular  level,  progress  at  his  own  speed,  and  to  complete  that 
•portion  of  the  program  he  needs  for  job  competency. 


REVISING  THE  TE/VCHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
TO  MEET  MODERN  KEEDS^ 

Floyd  G.  McCormick 

Head  and  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education 
D^artment  of  Agricultural  Education 
University  of  Arizona 

Introduction 

Increasing  demands  for  a variety  of  agricultural  educators  place  added 
responsibilities  upon  teacher  educators.  How  effective  are  our  teacher  edu- 
cation programs  in  agriculture?  What  do  we  want  graduates  from  our  programs 
to  be  able  to  do?  How  well  does  our  pre- service  preparation  program  eq.uip 
our  graduates  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  great  industry  we  are  serving?  What 
do  our  majors  think  about  their  program?  Each  of  us  in  teacher  education  in 
agriculture  should  be  able  to  ansv;er  convincingly  these  q,uestions  to  our 
students  and  colleagues. 

To  be  successful,  teacher  education  programs  in  agriculture  need  to  be 
as  djmamic  as  the  economic  sector  it  hopes  to  serve.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  ultimate  curricula  designed  to  pr^are  modern-day. agricultural  educators 
must  be  based  upon  the  conpetencies  (professional  and  technical)  these  people 
will  need  to  possess  if  they  are  to  successfully  and  effectively  plan,  Inplement 
and  evaluate  high  quality  educational  programs  in  the  schools  and  communities 
where  they  will  be  teaching. 

This  is  not  anything  nei7.  But,  maybe  we  have  been  somewhat  negligent 
in  identifying  what  these  corpetencies  should  be.  Certainly  we  have  been 
lax  in  communicating  to  our  undergraduate  majors  in  agricultural  education 
(a)  \ftiat  we  are  attenpting  to  do  with  them;  (b)  how  the  total  professional 
education  facet  of  their  pre-service  program  fits  together  and  (c)  what  coiipeten- 
cies  they  should  possess  if  they  are  to  make  a successful  entry  into  the  teach- 
ing profession  in  agriculture  and  then  progress  and  improve  on  the  job. 
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Points  of  Concern: 

In  revief\‘?ins  our  undergraduate  teacher  education  program  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,  several  points  of  concern  vere  in  evidence: 

1.  There  \jas  a lach  of  articulation  beti;eon  our  course  offer- 
ings resulting  in  deficiencies  in  our  over-all  pre-service 
program. 

2.  There  vas  excessive  duplication  and  overlapping  of  content 
among  several  courses  offered  in  our  department. 

3.  There  were  no  well-defined  measurable  goals  (behavioral 
objectives)  identified,  in  writing,  to  serve  as  a guide 
for  either  the  evaluation  or  revision  of  the  undergraduate 
program. 

4.  There  was  no  means  available  to  assess  the  relevance  of  our 
pre-service  preparation  program  other  than  on  subjective 
Judgment  based  upon  teaching  performance  on  the  Job. 

5.  The  technical  agriculture  subject  matter  requirements  were 
geared,  in  total,  tovjards  the  preparation  of  "generalists" 
in  agriculture. 

Reluctantly,  I discuss  this  topic  today.  Certainly  I do  not  have 
the  answers  nor  do  I have  access  to  the  "crystal  ball".  However,  I would 
like  to  share  with  you  an  approach  that  wo  have  used  in  Arizona  in  an 
attempt  to  revise  our  teacher  education  program  to  meet  modern  needs.  At 
the  onset,  I want  to  ijipross  upon  you  that  this  is  only  "one  approach"  - 
not  the  only  approach.  We  have  no  basis  to  determine  whether  it  is  sound. 
But  it  has  provided  direction  for  us. 
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Step  1.  Identification  of  Essential  Professional  Contoetencies: 

It  appeared  to  us  tifiat  the  first  step  should  be  to  identify  vjhat 
we  felt  our  graduates  should  be  able  to  do  vjhen  they  coropleted  their  pre- 
service preparation  progran.  In  the  suitaner  of  1967)  considerable  staff 
time  was  devoted  to  sjnathcsize  a coirprehensive  list  of  professional 
coTtpetencies  that  we  felt  were  essential  for  beginning  teachers  of  vo- 
cational agriculture  to  possess  if  they  were  to  make  a successful  entry 
into  the  teaching  profession.  This  list  of  conpetencies  was  revievjed 
and  evaluated  by  the  state  supervisory  staff  in  agriculture  in  Arizona 
and  refined  in  the  light  of  their  suggestions. 

The  identification  of  professional  coarpetencies  was  one  approach 
to  determine  those  behaviors  desired  on  the  part  of  prospective  teachers 
of  agriculture  in  Arizona,  At  the  same  tiiae,  through  the  process  of 
identifying  the  essential  professional  coirpetencies^  a basis  was  pro- 
vided for  the  over-all  revision  of  the  undergraduate  program  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 

Step  2,  Program  Revision  in  Professional  Education: 

Obviously^  the  next  step  vrould  be  to  “dovetail"  the  essential 
corpetencies  into  the  professional  education  courses  taught  in  the  de- 
partment, In  essence,  the  corpetencies  vrere  divided  into  specific 
undergraduate  courses.  Based  upon  the  final  synthesis  of  ninety-t^'/o  (92) 
essential  professional  coirpetencies , all  courses' in  the  professional 
education  segment  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum  for  our  majors  were 
revised.  An  attempt  was  made  to  focus  in  on  specific  prcfessional  com- 
petencies to  be  stressed  within  each  undergraduate  course.  Specific 
course  objectives,  course  outlines  and  expectancies  were  developed  in 
the  li^t  of  the  desired  professional  competencies  souj^t  in  each  course. 
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It  vas  our  intent  to  uti3.ize  this  ’'cor^petency  approach"  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  and  reduce  overlapping  of  course 
content  to  the  minimurri  hy  identifying,  in  if;riting,  the  behavioral 
objectives  essential  for  beginning  teachers  to  possess.  This  approach, 
likewise f served  as  a basis  for  more  effective  articulation  of  pro- 
fessional courses  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

In  addition,  ve  now  had  a procedure  to  insure  that  specific 
attention  was  paid  to  each  and  every  professional  coiipetency  - in 
other  words,  we  had  a means  for  checking  to  be  sure  certain  essential 
conpetencies  were  not  left  out  of  the  undergraduate  program. 

In  1968-69,  there  was  further  refinement  of  the  professional 
conpetencies  and  resultant  revision  of  certain  courses  in  the  under- 
graduate program.  Needless  to  say,  further  revision  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  each  professional  competency  is  covered  adequately  and  that 
duplication  and  overlapping  of  course  content  arc  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Step  3.*  Establishaient  of  Flexible  Curricula  Options  in  Technical  Agriculture; 

In  order  to  meet  the  future  manpower  needs  for  a broadened  in- 
structional base  in  vocational  education  in  agriculture,  there  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  a variety  of  agricultural  educators  possessing  varying 
levels  of  technical  subject  matter  specialisation. 

The  broad  range  of  technical  coiipetency  needed  by  agricultural  edu- 
cators indicates  that  a single  curriculum  is  not  likely  to  fulfill  all  of 
the  requirements.  With  the  expanded  educational  responsibilities  to  be 
assumed  by  future  educators  in  agriculture,  singularity  of  preparation  is 
likely  to  fill  few  demands  well.  Since  agricultural  educators  should 
possess  a high  degree  of  expertise  in  agricultural  subject  matter,  we  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  develop  multi-track  curricula  in  order  to  provide 
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greater  flexibility  for  specialization  in  selected  areas  of  technical 
agriculture. 

The  establishment  of  flexible  curricula  options  in  technical  agri- 
culture became  the  third  step  in  the  revision.  In  order  to  provide  for 
more  in-depth  preparation  in  technical  agriculture  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  we  met  with  department  heads  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  to 
formulate  '’specialization  clusters"  in  the  areas  of  agricultural  mechan- 
ization, plant  science,  animal  science  and  horticulture.  Typical  curric- 
ula for  dual  majors  in  agricultural  education  and  (l)  animal  science;  (2) 
horticulture;  (3)  agronomy  and  (4)  agricultural  mechanization  have  been 
developed  and  made  functional  in  1968-69.  At  the  present  time,  over 
twenty-ei{^t  percent  of  our  undergraduate  majors  are  pursuing  "dual 
majors". 

Step  4.  Evaluation  of  the  Undergraduate  Program 

Althou^  the  major  thrust  of  this  undertaking  v;as  not  intended  to 
be  a research  study,  the  4th  phase  of  the  project  does  involve  research. 
In  an  attempt  to  assess  graduates  perception  of  the  pre-service  prepar- 
ation program,  a long-range  research  project  was  initiated  in  l%y,  I968, 

Using  the  professional  corpetencies  as  the  basis,  an  evaluation  in- 
strument V7as  designed.  This  instrument  was  administered  to  graduating 
seniors  prior  to  their  entry  into  the  teaching  profession;  again  after 
teaching  six  (6)  months  and  finally,  at  the  completion  of  their  first 
year  on  the  job.  Another  assessment  v;ill  be  made  at  the  end  of  their 
second  full  year  of  teaching  v/hich  will  be  in  l-!ay,  I970.  This  procedure 
will  be  repeated  with  each  graduating  class. 

Data  collected  have  been  utilized  to  fomulate  both  individual 
student  and  "class"  profiles.  These  profiles  are  pi'oviding  an  indication 
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of  the  graduates  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  their  professional 
preparation  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Findings  thus  far  indicate 
that: 

1.  Graduates  apparently  are  satisfied  v;ith  their  pre- 
service preparation  program  since  they  have,  in  the 
aggregate,  rated  a large  percent  of  the  professional 
conpetencies  at  the  "adequately  prepared"  to  "very 
well  prepared"  level. 

2.  There  has  heen  consistence  in  the  graduates  perception 
of  their  preparedness  to  perform  the  professional 
competencies  as  assessed  at  the  beginning,  6 month  and 
12  month  periods.  This  consistence  indicates  that 
there  is  reliability  in  their  assessment  of  the  program. 

In  conclusion,  v;e  have  been  very  veil  pleased  vith  this  approach 
to  revision  of  the  teacher  education  program  in  agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  Vie  realize  that  this  undertaking  is  not  com- 
plete. The  list  of  essential  professional  coirpetencies  must  be  sub- 
jected to  continual  revision.  At  this  point  in  time,  there  are  voids 
that  need  to  be  filled.  For  exanple,  ve  need  to  focus  in  on  techniques 
and  procedures  necessary  to  provide  individual  instruction  in  socialized 
progra.as  vrhere  there  are  students  enrolled  vith  diversified  occupational 
objectives.  JTor  is  there  any  reference  made  to  v;orking  vith  para- 
professionals. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a need  to  develop  a comprehensive 
list(s)  of  behavioral  objectives,  on  the  national  level,  for  the  prepo-jf" 
ation  of  future  agricultural  educators  if  vc  are  to  meet  the  manpower 
needs  for  broadened  instructional  program  in  vocational  education  in 
agriculture.  Once  these  lists  are  formulated,  co’jTp^chensive  packages  of 

... 
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learning  materials  could  be  developed  to  prepare  the  variety  of 
agricultural  educators  who  i;ill  be  needed  in  the  years  ahead*  In 
order  to  accoinplish  this  tash,  the  following  steps  might  be  utilized: 
Step  1,  Identify  the  essential  professional  conpetencies; 

Step  2*  Divide  the  coripetencies  sought  into  "learning  packages"; 
Step  3*  Provide  for  specialization  in  technical  agriculture; 

Step  U*  Evaluate  the  product* 


HAMING  AND  OPERATING  A VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
PROGRAM  IN  A REGIONAL  CENTER.  1 


Frank  Roberts 

Chairman,  Consulting  Committee  for  the  Middletown 
Regional  Center  for  Vocational  Agriculture,  Middletown, 

Connecticut 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  todiscuss  the  development  of  the 
Middletown  Regional  Vocational  Center  in  relation  to:  (l)  development; 

(2)  research;  (3)  needs;  (4)  vocational  agriculture  today. 
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VOCATIOHAL  AGRICULTURE  PROGRAM  DEVELOPES 

My  interest  in  Vocatinnal  Agriciiltural  education  began  as  a student  of 
Middletown  High  School,  class  of  1923.  One  teacher  was  enjoyed..  Subject 
matter  related  mostly  to  dairying  and  poultry*  Facilities  were  meager, 
lighting  poor;  and  room  was  off  to  one  side  on  top  floor,  referred  to  as  the 
"saIo”  by  its  students. 

Morale  among  students  determined  to  enter  the  agricultural  field  was  high. 
The  principal  and  many  of  the  teaching  staff,  in  those  days,  didn't  hold  ag- 
riculture in  very  high  esteem,  and  often  discouraged  students  if  possible, 
fi*om  taking  the  course.  Sone  students  were  assigned  to  our  corse  because 
they  were  judges  as  not  too  bright,  which  interfered  with  progress. 

Way  back  here  I was  conscious  that  agriculture  deserved  better  than  this! 


RESEARCH 


Before  the  present  Vo-Ag  Centers  were  developed  research  disclosed  that 
there  was  a feeling  in  the  communities  of  the  state^  that  existing  programs 
were  not  geared  to  agricultural  needs;  that  one  half  of  the  fanners  in  the 
state  were  fifty  years  of  age  or  older,  and  one  third  sixty  years  old,  and 
that  too  few  youths  were  preparing  themselves  to  meet  replacement  needs  o 

Agriculture  in  Connecticut  is  highly  specialized*  Sone  specialities  of 
minor  importance  are  rapidly  expanding.  Agricultural  activity  is  somewhat 
on  a regional  basis,  and  some  of  it  was  faced  with  a shortage  of  professional 
and  semi-professional  help. 

In  my  own  County  there  was  a felling  among  certain  educators  that  ag- 
riculture was  dying  and  seon  there  would  be  no  need  for  V6-Ag  Centers,  In 
the  state  as  a idiole,  and  probably  true  in  my  own  County,  there  is  a decrease 
of  farm  owners  or  rather  operators,  but  an  increase  in  production. 

Agriculture  today  is  a 260  million  dollar  activity  in  our  statej 


WHAT  WAS  HEEDED 


Research  showed  that  if  a Vocational  Agricialtureil  program  was  to  he  a 
success;  it  must  he  done  on  a regional  basis,  in  order  to  acquire  proper  teach- 
ing staff,  equipment  and  buildings,  with  the  State  paying  cost  of  building 
and  equijaaent,  Eeich  participating  town  woiald  he  represented  on  a regional 
consTilting  committee  to  help  determine  the  tovm  for  location  of  program. 
Transportation  and  tuition  of  students  to  the  approved  school  woiald  he  paid. 
Districts  with  their  own  high  school  woTild  receive  peirtieil  tuition  grants  for 
pi^ils  sent  to  another  center  in  another  district* 

To  meet  the  needs  these  centers  woTild  need  cheillengii^,  diversified 
programs  geared  to  present  day  conditions,  affording  opportunity  to  youth  to 
specieilize  in  the  area  of  his  major  interest  while  not  overlooking  allied 
industry  and  the  tremendoi^  opportunity  in  the  educational  field.  It  was  found 
iiiportant  that  these  programs  he  available  to  all  youth  interested  in  eig- 
ricTalture  and  that  there  exist  educationeil  opportunity  for  youth  interested 
in  agricTiltureil  service  occi^ations* 

Emphasis  on  farm  mechanics  ^was  stressed^ 


VO-AG  TODAY 

Vocational  Agricultural  Centers  in  Connecticut  are  bringing  a dignity 
to  agriculture  as  never  before.  We  have  been  Judged  by  past  facilities  but 
perhaps  a new  day  has  dawned.  It  was  lewis  Bromfield  vrtio  said,  "A  farmer 
has  to  know  more  than  the  average  doctor,  lawyer  or  business  man  because  these 
peojjle  for  the  most  i>art  specialize.” 

Regional  Vocational  Agricultural  Centers  centrally  located  in  relation  to 
agriculture,  offer  today  a broad  curriculum  for  the  students  exploration.  When 
these  programs  are  taught  by  a specialized  staff,  using  specialized  curriculum 
materials  and  teaching  techniques,  which  permit  groiqping  according  to  interest, 
the  students  and  overall  field  of  agriciilture  are  being  served  in  a superior  way. 


PIiAMIHG  AND  OEERATHIG  A VOCATIOMAL  AGRICULTURE 
PROGRAM  Hff  A REGIOHAL  CERTER.^ 


Roger  W,  lawrence 


Head  Teacher  of  Agriculture 
Woodrow  Wilson  Hi^  School 
Vocational  Agricultural  Department 
Middletown,  Connecticut 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  relate  some  of  the  experiences  and 
conclusions  after  twelve  years  of  operation  in  this  program. 
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!Che  Regional  Vocational  Agricultural  Center  has  operated  as  a 
department  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Hi^  School  in  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
since  1956. 

Middletown  is  a city  of  32,CX)0  people,  located  on  the  west  hank  of 
the  Connecticut  River  in  central  Connecticut.  There  are  two  Schools 
in  the  city,  and  Wilson  High  has  about  ei^t  hundred  students.  The 
regional  concept  requires  that  Middletown  accept  as  tuition  students 
those  desiring  to  study  Vocational  Agriculture.  The  area  \rtiich  is 
covered  involves  about  ten  towns  and  takes  in  about  a kO  mile  radius. 

The  Hi^  School  curriculum  at  Wilson  is  the  usual  offering  of 
College  Preparatory,  Business,  or  General,  and  students  taking  the 
Vocational  Agriculture  program  can  major  in  any  one  of  the  three. 
Vocational  Agriculture  is  offered  as  an  elective  for  eight  periods  out  of 
a 35  period  week. 

Experience  has  shown  that  abvut  60^  of  our  students  graduate  from 
the  General  Curriculum,  30j  from  the  College  Curriculum  and  IO5&  from 
the  Business  Curriculum.  A survey  of  our  graduates  indicated  that  just 
under  of  the  students  had  gone  for  further  schooling  after  couplet  ion 
of  high  school.  The  bulk  of  these  went  on  the  the  two  year  program  at 
the  University,  but  there  was  a great  range  as  to  types  of  schooling  that 
was  involved. 

Curriculum  development  and  changes  have  been  continuo\is  over  the 
past  twelve  years.  Our  file  indicates  five  different  printings  of  our 
curriculum  brochure.  These  changes  were  made  because  of  experience 
and  a changing  agriculture.  It  ca\ises  one  to  wonder  \diat  we  were 
thinking  of  ^en  we  set  up  our  original  curriculum  back  in  1956. 

But  ^en  you  analyze  ^at  has  happened,  I for  one,  am  content  in  the 
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belief  that  we  were  doing  the  best  we  knew  how  et  that  time. 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  need  to  do  in  preparing  for  the  seventies, 

X am  sure,  we  must  keep  loose  and  flexible.  As  we  constantly  tell  our 
students,  '*What  we  teach  you  for  facts  today  may  not  be  the  facts  for 
tomorrow.**  It  has  been  our  philosophy  not  to  spend  a great  deal  of 
money  on  text  books  in  order  that  every  student  has  a copy  to  work  on 
a certain  page  on  a particular  day,  but  rather  to  invest  in  a variety 
of  books,  periodicals,  etc*  for  our  library  in  order  that  the  student 
learns  how  to  find  the  answers  from  a variety  of  sources;  just  as  he 
will  have  to  do  >rtien  he  gets  in  the  field.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we 
will  give  up  on  skill  training  and  development;  but  that  the  two 
approaches  most  work  hand  in  hand,  and  that  we  must  make  our  students 
aware  of  and  adaptable  to  change. 

The  rolB  of  Vocational  Agriculture  has  changed  in  our  community 
because  of  urbanization,  changing  consumer  demands,  different  student 
interest  and  for  a variety  of  other  reasons.  Fewer  of  our  students 
come  from  farm  backgrounds  and  we  cannot  assume  that  they  already  are 
aware  of  things  \rtiich  formerly  we  took  for  granted.  To  insert  the 
word  silo  into  a presentation  sent  q,uestioning  hands  into  the  air 
during  a recent  class  session.  We  need  to  be  on  the  alert  as  to  \rtiat's 
going  on  and  **Where  its  all  at**,  for  the  students  \rtiom  we  are  working 
with. 

Experience  indicates  to  tis  “Uiat  the  off  farm  jobs  for  students 
trained  in  Vocational  Agriculture  are  available,  and  we  have  been  able 
to  set  up  good  practical  experience  training  programs  for  those  interested 
in  machineryj  sales  and  repair,  hardware  stores,  meat  cutting,  flower 
shops,  milk  plants  and  a variety  of  others.  One  problem  has  been  to 
get  students  under  sixteen  involved  in  a practical  experience  program 
outside  of  the  school.  It  seems  practical  to  set  up  \rtiat  we  can  in  the 
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school  setting,  and  not  to  concern  ourselves  if  an  outside,  program  is 
not  developed.  I*m  sure  that  a good  hard  look  at  this  is  needed  for 
the  seventies! 

The  image  or  the  public  realtions  for  Vocational  Agriculture  in 
our  area  does  require  working  at  constantly,  as  I am  sure  any  educational 
program  does.  While  the  product  turned  out  is  the  basis  for  evalu  ation, 
we  must  go  further  and  make  known  what  it  is  that  we  can  do. 

Our  Ajinual  Open  House  Show  put  on  in  the  spring  by  our  students 
has  been  well  received,  and  has  done  much  to  infoarm  the  public  about 
what  Vocational  Agriculture  can  do.  Each  year  a theme  is  selected  and 
exhibits  and  displays  are  developed  around  this  theme*  Examples  of 
themes  used  are,  "Olde  TJrme  Middlesex  County,"  "Agriculture  Around  the 
World,"  "Business  and  Agriculture"  and  "The  Histoiy  of  Agriculture." 

Our  Host  recent  show  was  viewed  by  over  ei^t  thousand  people.  While 
this  specific  project  is  a dynaaoiic  public  relations  activity,  there  are 
other  ways  which  we  do  work  at  this. 

In  summary  it  can  be  asid  that  the  Middletown  program  has  ex- 
perienced change.  It  is  well  received  in  the  community,  and  it  looks  forward  to  the 
seventies  with  expansion  in  mind;  for  additional  staff  and  facility 
enlargement  are  currently  being  anticipated* 


miNING  FOR  LANDSCAPE^  NiStSERY 
AND  GREENHOUSE  JOBS  1 


George  E.  Zetman 

Head  of  Plant  Science  Department 
Norfolk  County  Agricultural  School 
Nalpole,  Massachusetts 


1 Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  In 
Boston,  Massachusetts  on  December  7,  1?6? 


TRAINING  FOR  LANDSCAPE  NURSERY  AND  GREENHOUSE  JOBS 


Most  speakers  from  the  ranks  of  general  education*  be  they 
superintendents  or  State  Commissioners  of  Education  whom  we  invite 
to  address  vocational  agricultural  educators  at  our  professional 
meetings*  speak  of  national  and  world  food  shortages*  We  are  usually 
congratulated  on  the  job  we  are  doing  preparing  young  people  to  enter 
the  work  world  of  agricultural  fiber  and  food  production*  It  seems 
to  me  that  vocational  agricultural  education  Is  still  primarily 
thought  of  as  a program  concerned  with  grass  roots  farming  and  produc- 
tion* While  total  farms  in  the  U*S.  declined  about  3 million  from 
1943  to  1963*  business  identified  with  the  production  nf  Ornamental 
Horticultural  crops  Increased  by  3*000  during  this  same  period* 
Undoubtedly  there  has  been  a further  increase  since  1963* 

Career  opportunities  in  this  field  are  unlimited*  The  Secretary 
for  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen*  Mr*  Raymond  Brush*  has 
reported  that  there  is  a need  for  20*000  additional  employees  for  the 
nursery  industry  alone*  The  Horticultural  Research  Institute  revealed 
a need  for  1*000  more  landscape  architects  and  designers*  1100  more 
propagators*  3*000  more  salesmen*  and  3300  more  supervisory  personnel* 
In  our  school  last  May*  I had  over  80  job  opportunities  in  my  file  for 
both  summer  and  full-time  jobs  in  Horticulture  that  I was  unable  to 
fill  because  all  of  our  students  had  acceptable  approved  positions* 
More  people  should  hear  our  story;  from  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  every  guidance  counselor  In  our  Junior  and  Senior  high 


schools* 
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The  latest  Information  we  have  shows  the  Ornamental  Horticulture 
Industry  in  Massachusetts  had  a total  yearly  sales  of  products  of 
about  35  million  dollars.  This  is  second  only  to  the  Dairy  Industry 
in  sales,  and  the  estimates  for  the  Horticulture  industry  are  only  for 
sales  of  material  produced  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  the  fastest  growing 
agricultural  industry  in  the  state. 

What  are  we  doing  here  in  Massachusetts  to  prepare  students  to 
enter  the  Ornamental  Horticultural  field?  For  many  years,  Ornamental 
Horticulture  has  been  taught  at  the  3 county  agricultural  schools,  and 
some  of  the  high  school  departments.  Specifically,  at  the  Norfolk 
County  Agricultural  School  in  Walpole,  Massachusetts,  we  offer  major 
area  choices  of  stu^  to  the  student  in  the  spring  of  his  sophomore 
year,  so  that  in  the  fall  of  his  junior  year  he  begins  his  ornamental 
Horticulture  course  of  study.  Along  with  his  regular  academic  program, 
he  will  take  courses  in  Turf  Management,  Basic  Floral  Design,  Nursery 
Management,  and  Greenhouse  Management.  During  his  senior  year  he  will 
study  Landscape  Design  and  a second  course  in  Floriculture  Greenhouse 
Management  and  Advanced  Floral  Design. 

Occupational  experience  on  the  job  is  a most  important  part  of 
our  program.  All  students  are  required  to  complete  an  occupational 
experience  program  for  the  summers  of  the  sophomore  through  the  senior 
years;  i.e.,  the  senior  student  completes  his  work  experience  require- 
ment for  graduation  by  September  1 following  the  spring  term.  During 
the  summers  of  the  junior  and  senior  years,  we  require  the  student  to 
be  employed  in  the  area  of  ]?lant  Science.  Regular  visitations  are  made 
by  a teacher,  and  attendance  on  the  job  is  kept  just  as  if  the  student 
was  in  formal  class  work.  We  begin  our  occupational  work  experience 
program  at  the  time  of  the  April  school  vacation.  This  early  release 
policy  for  Ornamental  Horticulture  students  is  one  of  the  strongest 
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parts  of  our  traning  program.  Industry  leaders  serve  on  our  Advisory 
Committee  and  have  convinced  us  of  the  value  of  work  experience  at 
this  time  of  year.  Students  are  involved  in  particular  kinds  of  jobs 
during  April  • Hay  and  June  that  they  cannot  be  involved  in  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  The  seasonal  approach  in  Ornamental  Horticulture 
training  on  the  job  is  an  important  factor  for  students  learning  plant 
culture. 

All  students  are  required  tu  'nter  into  a memorandum  of  agreement! 
the  form  of  which  was  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education.  This  agreement  must  be  signed  by  the  employer,  parent, 
student  and  instructor  after  all  information  concerning  hours,  wages 
and  conditions  of  employment  have  been  spelled  out.  All  work  experience 
programs  must  be  approved  by  the  Horticulture  instructor  before  a mem- 
orandum of  Agreement  is  issued  to  the  student. 

We  have  been  challenged  to  spread  the  arms  of  occupational  educa- 
tion in  Horticulture  to  serve  more  people  of  the  community.  We  are  now, 
and  have  been  for  several  years,  offering  courses  in  Horticulture  in 
the  adult  evening  program,  but  that's  not  new.  Our  newest  effort  to  be 
of  more  service  is  to  offer  survey  courses  in  3 agricultural  areas,  one 
of  them  Horticulture,  to  a group  of  interested  students  from  a nearby 
community.  The  students  are  bussed  in  by  the  consnunlty.  One  has  al- 
ready transferred  into  the  regular  day  program,  and  the  others  a.re 
being  offered  the  opportunity  of  examining  career  opportunities  in  agri- 
culture by  this  one  day  a week  exploration  into  Horticulture,  Agricultural 
Mechanics  and  Animal  Husbandry.  We  feel  this  program  can  be  expanded  to 
other  communities.  Toutts  within  a 15-mile  radius  of  our  school  can  bus 
students  t:>  i within  30  minutes  time.  How  better  to  recruit  students 
v;ho  can  really  profit  from  our  programs  and  excellent  plant  facilities  for 
Horticultural  education? 
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^'Jhy  not  permit  a student  from  another  community  with  an  interest 
in  flower  arranging  or  landscape  design  to  attend  classes  in  these 
subject  matter  areas  and  receive  credit  for  this  elective  in  his  own 
school?  It  might  not  be  labeled  vocational,  but  it  could  start  some 
youngster  to  seek  more  training  and  perhaps  begin  a new  career*  It 
might  be  as  justifiable  as  music  or  art  as  \ cultural  enrichment 
program,  but  that's  another  story* 


George  £*  Yetman 


Vocational,  Technical  and  Extension  Education  Department 

University  of  Vermont 

Spotlight  on  New  England — A Coordinated 
Teacher  Education  Program—^ 

Gerald  R*  Fuller,  Chairman 

The  newly  organized  Department  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Extension  Education,  located  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics  at  the  University  of  Vermont  has  a dual  role*  The 
department  offers  programs  for  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  at 
high  school  and  post-high  school  levels,  and  programs  for  non- 
school personnel  who  will  have  responsibilities  for  educational 
and  training  programs  in  industry  or  government  agencies*  At 
this  time,  the  department  offers  undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams in  Agricultural  Education,  Industrial  Education  and  Exten- 
sion Education* 

The  activities  of  the  department  focus  upon  the  development 
of  a unified  program  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  occupa- 
tionally oriented  subjects*  Among  the  overriding  goals  of  the 
department  are : 

* 

1*  The  development  of  a team  approach  to  the  teaching 
of  vocational  subjects  in  high  schools. 

2.  The  development  of  a team  approach  to  pre-service  and 
in-service  education  involving  the  University,  State 
Department  of  Education,  area  vocational  centers  and 
industry* 


\ 
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The  following  initial  steps  have  been  taken  to  begin  the 
development  of  a coordinated  or  unified  program  of  teacher  ed- 
ucation: 

1.  A credit  course  bringing  together  first  year,  teachers 
in  all  service  areas  has  been  initiated*  One-half  of 
each  meeting  is  conducted  as  a combined  group  and 
focuses  upon  common  problems  and  concerns*  Teachers 
meet  by  special  interest  group  for  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting* 

2*  One-fourth  of  the  ’’introductory”  course  has  been 
identified  as  common  to  all  service  areas  and  is 
taught  to  a combined  group  of  prospective  teachers 
of  vocational  subjects.  The  remainder  of  the  course 
is  taught  by  service  area  groups* 

5*  Teacher  educators  in  Home  Hconomics^  Agriculture  and 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  team  teach  the  course 
for  first-year  teachers  and  other  courses  at  both 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level* 

4*  State  Department  of  Education  consultants  serve  as 
adjunct  members  ofl  the  department.  They  assist  in 
teaching  of  selecJed  courses  and  are  designated  as 
temporary  staff  members  when  they  have  full  responsi- 
bility for  a course* 

i 

5*  A Technical  Interhship  has  been  approved  by  the  College* 
Industrial  Education  majors  spend  four  s\immers  and  two 
full  semesters  in  a directed^  structured  experience 
program  in  industry*  Industry  will  provide  104  weeks 
of  technical  education  and  students  will  receive  two 
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semesters  of  credit  toward  their  degree.  Credit  can 
also  he  gi%*en  for  previous  experience  in  business  and 
industry.  It  is  thought  that  this  option  may  soon  he 
made  available  to  more  than  just  Industrial  Education 
majors. 

The  Vermont  design  for  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher 
education  has  its  base  a team  approach  to  teacher  preparation. 
Teacher  educators  having  different  vocational  subject  prepara- 
tion, State  Department  of  Education  staff,  private  industry 
and  local  schools  are  working  together  to  strengthen  vocational 
education  in  Vermont.  United  we  stand,  divided  we  are  in 
danger  of  falling* 


FOREST  SCIENCE  AND  HARVESTING 
IN  MAINE 


Alton  G.  Bridges 

Consultant  - Agriculture  and  Handicapped 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Augusta,  Maine 


The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  develop  the  competence  and  techniques 
needed  at  the  high  school  level  for  Junior  and  Senior  two-year  sequence  for 
occupational  entry  into  selected  service  occupations  connected  with  harvesting 
forest  products  and  eventual  advancement  in  these  occupations. 

The  objectives  are: 

(a)  to  develop  sound  forestry  practices  in  management  of  forest  lands. 

(b)  to  develop  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  successfully  har- 

vesting forest  p'*oducts.  (c)  to  develop  the  abilities  at  the  entry, 
level  of  achievenent  in  the  safe  operation,  adjustment,  servicing  of 
special  equipment  used  in  harvesting  forest  products.  (d)  to  under- 
stand the  occupation  represented  by  the  onployees  of  a comprehensive 
forest  products  producer,  their  duties  and  rtesponsi bi  1 i t i es . (e)  to 

provide  a variety  of  useful  experiences  for  occupational  entry  into 
these  areas  and  making  a living. 

At  the  present  time  in  Maine,  there  are  four  schools,  Lee  Academy,  Dexter, 
Dover-Foxcroft  Academy,  and  Farmington  offering  forest  science  and  harvesting 
on  the  occupational  entry  level  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  All  of  these 
schools  have  a well-equipped  shop  and  classroom  facility,  as  well  as  a large 
school -owned  forest  area  to  be  used  in  teaching  harvesting  techniques.  Two  of 
the  departments  own  small  crawler  tractors  and  the  others  lease  or  rent  this  type 

of  equipment.  Many  of  the  large  paper  companies  have  loaned  heavy  equipment  to 

_ \ 

the  schools  in  the  off  season  so  the  students  could  learn  to  operate  and  service 
this  type  of  equipment.  The  classes  are  three  periods  in  length  and  are  usually 
scheduled  in  the  afternoon.  At  least  70-75%  of  the  students'  class  time  is  spent 
in  the  forest  wood  lot  developing  occupational  techniques.  Three  of  the  teachers 
are  forestry  graduates  and  have  worked  for  large  paper  companies. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  interest  created  the  past  two  years  in  the  state 
by  these  forest  science  harvesting  programs.  The  paper  companies  have  shown  a lot 
of  interest  and  cooperation  in  this  type  of  program  for  training  youth  in  forestry 
and  related  occupations.  There  have  been  inquiries  from  five  additional  school 
districts  indicating  interest  in  starting  similar  programs. 


Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  annual  Vocational  Convention  in  Boston,  Mass. 
December  7,  1969. 
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Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
Students  in  Agricultural  Education 

in  . 

Virginia^ 


The  puiTpose  of  this  presentation  is  to  discuss  the  four  (4)  major  types 
of  programs  in  Agricultural  Education  for  the  disadvantaged  students  in  Virginia. 

1.  Agricultural  Machinery  Service  Program  for  students  who  have  experienced 
extreme  economic  deprivation.  This  program  is  designed  for  students  in  senior  high 
school. 


This  program  was  Initiated  three  years  ago  by  the  teachers  of  agriculture, 
and  it  has  been  most  effective  in  helping  61  students  to  develop  skills  in  operation, 
service,  maintenance  and  repair  of  agricultural  machinery  as  well  as  agricultural 
production.  Students  who  complete  the  2-year  program  are  prepared  for  employment 
both  on-farm  and  off-farm, 

* 

All  students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  program  participate  in  a supervised 
occupational  experience  program  on  a 12-months  basis  on  a school  farm  which  is 
equipped  with  the  type  of  agricultural  machinery  used  in  the  area.  The  use  of  a 
school  farm  to  obtain  supervised  occupational  experience  through  student  enterprise 
ownership  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  conducted  in  Virginia,  The  farm  is  located 
about  one  mile  from  the  school  and  boys  are  transported  to  and  from  the  farm  by  a 
bus. 


The  occiq)ational  experience  program  consists  of  forestry  and  conservation, 
crop  production  and  agricultural  machinery  maintenance.  The  students  work  on  the 
farm  before  and  after  school,  Saturdays  and  during  summer  months.  They  develop 
skills  in  agricultural  machinery  maintenance  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  school’s 
laboratory. 

The  students  not  only  develop  saleable  skills  in  the  areas  of  agricultural 
machinery  service  and  agricultural  production,  but  they  also  earn  money  from  the 
sale  of  crops  which  are  produced  as  a part  of  their  supervised  occupational  experi- 
ence program.  Since  the  students  enrolled  in  the  program  live  on  small  rural  lots 
and  are  members  of  families  which  are  economically  deprived,  this  program,  which 
provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  get  a job  from  what  is  learned  and  at  the 
same  time  to  earn  money,  has  a unique  appeal  and  is  a real  incentive  for  them  to 
study  and  work,  Sot^e  students  who  have  completed  one  year  of  the  program  and  all 
students  who  have  completed  two  years  of  the  program  have  been  able  to  obtain 
employment , 


2,  'Agricultural  Science  and  Mechanics  for  students  who  are  educationally  and 
Intellectually  disadvantaged.  This  program  is  designed  for  students  in  junior  high 
school . 


This  program  is  conducted  by  tt^o  (2)  tea*  hers,  A teacher  of  agriculture  and 
a teacher  of  basic  remedial  education  who  work  as  a team  toward  the  common  objective 
of  preparing  students  to  effectively  pursue  a program  of  entry-level  occiq)ational 
competency  and/or  preparing  students  for  entry-level  occupational  competency, 

^ Presented  by  C*B*  Jeter  at  the  63rd  Annual  Vocational  Convention  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  December  8,  1969* 
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The  outstanding  features  of  this  program  are  its  flexibility  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  community  v;as  involved  in  its  planning.  All  students  will  engage  in 
an  occupational  experience  program  during  the  school  day  at  such  time  as  the  teachers 
feel  -that  they  are  ready  for  a v;ork  assignment . 

3.  General  Agricultural  Mechanics  for  students  who  are  educationally  and 
intellectually  disadvantaged.  This  program  is  designed  for  both  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students. 

The  important  feature  of  this  program  is  that  it  is  a joint  effort  between 
special  education  and  agricultural  education.  The  personnel  in  special  education 
provides  the  instruction  in  basic  remedial  education  and  the  teachers  of  agriculture 
•give  emphasis  to: 

a.  Employability  skills  or  attitudes 

b.  Exi>loration  of  the  various  agricultural  occupations 

c.  Identifying  talents  and  aptitudes 

d.  Developing  skills  in  several  areas  of  agricultural  mechanics. 

The  teachers  provide  the  students  v;ith  a great  deal  of  individual  instruction 
and  guidance  and  this  is  one  of  the  major  factors  which  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  program. 

4.  General  Agricultural  Mechanics  or  any  of  the  programs  in  agricultural 
education  which  is  offered  by  the  local  school.  This  program  is  designed  for  students 
on, the  junior  and  senior  high  school  level. 

This  program  is  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  agriculture  with  little,  if  any, 
help  from  any  other  teachers. 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into  three  major  parts: 

a«  Development  of  personal  traits 

h-  Development  of  employability  skills  or  attitudes 

C*  Development  of  skills  leading  to  occupational  competency. 

The  major  factors  which  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  programs are: 

1.  The  curriculums  are  student-oriented  rather  than  subject-matter  oriented. 
This  means  that  the  instruction  is  centered  around  the  students  and  their  problems, 

needs,  and  learning  difficulties  rather  than  covering  materials  or  meeting  academic 
or  achievement  standards. 

2.  The  students  understand  that  the  class  activities  are  not  a scramble  for 
grades  and  attainment  of  academic  standards,  but  an  educational  experience  which  will 
help  them  to  become  worthwhile  and  productive  citizens . 

t 

I 

3.  Teachers  provide  individual  instruction  for  students.  This  means 

a.  Teaching  skills  and  understandings  when  they  are  needed  and  at  the 
level  of  development  of  the  student. 

h.  A student  moves  from  one  activity  to  t*nother  only  when  it  is 
comfortable  for  him  to  do  so. 

c.  The  teacher  seeks  to  protect  the  integrity  and  dignity  of  the  students. 


1 


d*  The  teacher  does  not  set  himself  up  as  a talking  book,  a judge, 

a disciplinarian  or  a dominator  of  classroom  activity,  but  rather  a 
creator  and  designer  of  patterns  and  conditions  for  learning. 


ii 
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HOW  OUR  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  CENTERS 
ARE  WORKING  OUT  ^ 


IJ.ewoIlyn  L.  Turner 

Consultant,  Agricultural  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  show  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Connecticut  since  the  Regional  Center  concept 
for  providing  such  programs  was  adopted, 


Wesentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  Convention  of  American  Vocational 
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Association  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  oh 'December  7,  1969. 
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KCW  OUR  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CSNTtDRS  ARE  WORKING  OUT 

The  year  1906  marked  the  beginning  of  vocational  agriculture  in  Connecticut 
>dien  a private  institution  added  agriculture  to  its  curriculum-  The  first  public 
school  agricultural  program  was  organized  in  1912  and  was  supported  entirely  by 
local  funds.  A plan  was  then  adopted  for  the  State  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
of  agriculture,  and  the  town  to  provide  the  facility,  necessary  equipment,  and 
supplies . From  1917  through  1956  nearly  all  of  the  agricultural  programs  followed 
this  plan.  These  programs  served  well  for  a beginning  but  were  not  completely 
satisfactory  as  they  were  serving  only  a local  area.  Inadequate  facilities  with 
little  or  no  equipment  were  a stigma  against  the  further  development  of  this  policy. 

In  1954,  a state-wide  Vocational  Agriculture  Consulting  Committee  was  formed 
at  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  major  function  of  this  committee 
was  to  determine  the  status  of  vocational  agriculture  and  based  on  their  findings, 
to  submit  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  After  a thorough 
study  this  committee  submitted  a proposal  to  the  State  Board  to  establish  Regional 
Vocational  Agriculture  Centers  vdiich  would  provide  training  in  agriculture  to  ai^rone 
in  the  State  who  desired  such  training. 

This  "blue  ribbon"  committee  worked  hard  and  long  to  establish  a basic  design 
to  up-date  vocational  agriculture  in  Connecticut.  Following  are  some  of  their  major 
findings  and  recommendations: 

WHAT  RESEARCH  SHOWED: 

1.  Only  l/3  of  the  major  farm  towns  in  Connectictit  had  four  or  more  vocational 
agricultural  students,  and  though  the  number  of  farms  had  been  decreasing 
agricultural  production  was  on  the  rise. 

2.  There  was  a lack  of  status  in  schools  in  the  State  for  agricultural 
education 

3.  Productivity  per  man-hour  in  agriculture  was  increasing  rapidly. 
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4.  There  was  an  acute  shortage  of  professional  and  semi-professional  personnel 
in  agricultural  service  occupations;  and  a trend  toward  larger  farm  units. 

5.  There  was  a feeling  in  the  communitien  of  the  State  that  existing  programs 
were  not  geared  to  agriculture '.s  needs. 

6.  There  was  a rapid  increase  in  mechanisation  of  farms.  College  oriented 
youth  interested  in  agriculture  were  discouraged  from  enrolling  in  agri* 
cultural  programs . 

7.  Many  youth  interested  in  agriculture  were  not' enrolling  in  such  programs. 

8.  Facilities  were  poor  and  equipment  limited. 

WHAT  WAS  HEEPED: 

1.  Agricultural  education  opportunities  for  all  interested  rural  non-farm 
and  urban  youth. 

2.  Diversified  programs. 

3.  Improved  opportunities  for  those  in  farming  to  increase  their  skills. 

4*  Educational  opportunities  for  youth  interested  in  agricultural  service 

occupations . 

5.  More  realistic  programs  with  respect  to  present  day  conditions. 

6.  Greater  emphasis  on  agrictiltural  mechanics. 

7.  Planning  related  to  local  needs. 

8.  An  agriculture  curriculum  appropriate  to  continuing  education. 

9.  An  opportunity  for  each  youth  to  specialize  in  the  area  of  his  major  interest. 
10,  Challenging  programs. 

WHAT  WAS  PROVIDED  FOR: 

A.  FACItmES 

1.  Central  location  with  respect  to  agriculture. 

2.  Complete  facilities  including  shop,  laboratory,  library,  classroom, 
greenhouses,  and  land  laboratory. 


3-  Facilities  and  equipment  making  it  possible  for  selected  introductory 
experiences  in  agriculture. 

4-  Facilities  and  equipment  appropriate  to  modem  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural sciences. 

5.  Agricultural  mechanics  to  meet  present  needs  of  the  industry. 

6.  Consultation  with  local  advisory  committees  to  develop  plans,  select 
equipment,  identify  needs,  develop  courses  of  study. 

7.  An  atmosphere  conducive  to  learning. 

B.  PROGRAM 

1.  Supervised  occupational  experience  programs  in  all  phases  of  agriculture. 

2.  Broad  curriculum  for  exploration. 

3.  Increased  emphasis  on  farm  business  management. 

4.  Closer  integration  of  total  high  school  program  for  out-of-school  youths 
and  adults. 

5.  Special  curriculum  for  those  planning  continuing  education  on  the  tech- 
nical or  professional  level  in  the  agricultural  sciences. 

6.  Revision  of  curriculum  through  consultation  ;vith  individuals  competent 
in  agriculture. 

7.  In-service  training  of  staff. 

HOW  OUR  REGIOMAL  VOCATIOMAL  AGRICULTURAL  CETORS  ARS  WORKING  OUT 

Now  let  us  see  vihat  has  happened  since  1956  when  the  first  regional  Vo-Ag 
Center  was  opened  in  Middletom,  Connecticut.  At  that  time  there  were  18  locally- 
operated  programs  with  22  teachers  of  agidculture. 

These  programs  served  528  all-day  pupils  and  174  adults  who  came  from  36  of 
Connecticut's  I69  towns.  Now,  some  12  years  later  there  are  14  such  Regional  Centers, 
plus  three  single-teacher,  locally-operated  departments  having  an  all-day  enrollment 
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of  1190  pupils,  plus  an  anticipated  enrollment  of  nearly  400  adults  coining  from  122 
of  Connecticut's  169  towns.  At  the  same  time  these  17  Vo-Ag  departments  have 
vrorl:ing  agreements  with  1/(2  of  the  169  towns  in  Connecticut.  This  means  that  90^ 
of  Connecticut's  Toims  are  being  served  by  a Vo-Ag  department. 

We  now  have  45  full-time  teachers  on  our  .staff  and  ?ill  of  our  regional 
centers  are  multiple-teacher  departments  with  from  two  to  four  teachers  employed. 

In  some  instances  additional  special  instructors  are  employed  on  a part-time  basis 
both  on  the  all-day  and  adult  levels  to  provide  instruction  in  specialized  areas 
and  in  each  of  two  of  our  centers  one  of  the  teachers  spends  nearly  full-time  working 
with  the  adults. 

The  development  of  regional  Vo-Ag  Centers  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  ever- 
mounting  services  to  both  production  agriculture  and  people's  needs  for  recreation, 
conservation,  and  a host  of  other  agricultural  related  services  was  envisioned  in 
regionalization.  Suburbia  brought  the  need  for  many  new  programs  in  agriculture 
education.  Regional  renters  provided  for  a high  degree  of  flexibility  in  program 
planning  and  specialization. 

Specialized  programs  are  now  in  operation  or  being  developed  on  both  the  all- 
day and  adult  levels  in  such  areas  as:  Care,  Operation,  and  Servicing  of  Home  Grounds 
Maintenance  Equipment;  Greenhouse  Management  and  Operation;  Floral  Design  and  Flower 
Arrangement j Nursery  Management;  Landscaping;  Turf  Management;  Sales  and  Services 
of  Agriculture  Supplies  and  Products;  with  opportunitie.s  for  specialization  in 
Forestry  and  Wildlife.  Studies  are  now  in  progress  to  determine  the  need  for 
developing  specialized  programs  in  some  of  our  heavily  populated  areas  where  the 
major  enqphasis  ^would  be  in  Ornamental  Horticulture. 

Specialization  appears  to  have  caught  on  in  the  Northeast.  Based  on  a head 
count  in  the  five-year  period  from  1963-1968  of  the  comparison  of  teachers  as 
listed  in  the  Agricultural  Teachers  Directory,  there  is  a definite  trend  in  the 
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movement  from  single-teacher  to  multiple-teacher  departments.  It  shows  that 
there  was  a 25^  reduction  in  one*^aan  departments  ^'/ith  a 35^  increase  in  the  number 
of  multiple-teacher  departments. 

The  development  of  regional  centers  did  not  come  easily.  Max\y  individuals, 
agencies,  and  organisations  contributed  much  time  and  effort.  The  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  the  State  Department  of  Education  provided  the  catalyst  and  support  for 
change. 

Dr.  Walter  Jacoby,  Consultant,  Agriculture  Education  at  the  time,  and  Dr.  W, 
Howard  Martin,  Teacher  Education,  University  of  Connecticut,  working  in  cooperation 
with  Che  State  Advisory  Committee,  will  be  long  remembered  for  the  vital  roles  they 
played  in  this  movement. 

Connecticut’s  regional  centers,  with  excellent  facilities,  equipment,  and  a 
multi-staff,  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  high  school,  provide  the  structure  to 
develop  realistic  programs  in  agricultural  education  which  could  not  be  supplied  in 
axxy  other  way.  Many  have  said  that  if  the  policy  governing  the  plan  for  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  Connecticut  had  not  been  adopted  and  implemented  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  back  in  1956,  Vocational  Agriculture  in  all  likelihood  might  have 
become  nonexistent  today, 

Howevei,  there  are  still  many  problems,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  We 
still  have  many  areas  in  the  State  not  being  served,  we  are  doing  an  extremely 
Inadequate  job  in  serving  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  individuals,  transportation 
of  students  to  the  operating  center  is  still  a serious  problem  and  the  need  for 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  a multiple-teacher  department  to  work  together  is  a must. 

The  key  to  the  success  or  failure  of  any  of  these  programs  lies  largely  In  the 
teachers  of  agriculture  vJio  have  been  inspired  to  meet  this  need  for  change. 


frxr:  tiji. 
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Prepared  for  presentation  at  AVA  Convention  AfrricaLtnral  Education  Division 
as  part  of  a Panel  Entitled  ‘'Spotlight  on  the  Northeast." 


Uewellyn  L.  Turner 
Boston,  Mass. 
December  7j  1969 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  EVALUATION  OF  APPROACHES 
TO  PREPARING  HIGfi  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
FOR  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL 
OCCUPATIONS 


and 

(PRINCIPLES  VERSUS  TRADITIONAL  PROBLEMS  APPROACH 
TO  TEACHING  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 


James  T.  Horner 


Professor. of  Adult  and  Continuing  Education,  of 
Agricultural  Education  (Chairman)  and  of  Secondary  Education 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 


This  paper  presents  the  highlights  of  a recently  completed  tv?o- 
phased,  concurrently  conducted  experimental  program  as  suggested  by 
the  title-: 


INTRODUCTION 

For  more  than  45  years  following  the  passage  of  the  1917  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  vocational  education  in  agriculture  was  conducted  ex- 
clussively  for  production  agriculture;  that  is,  "present  and  pros- 
pective farmers.”  About  the  turn  of  the  current  decade  follow-up 
studies  and  research  on  occupational  opportunities,  as  well  as  legis 
lative  activities  were  suggesting  that  vocational  agriculture  should 
meet  the  needs  of  an  already  larger,  and  ever  expanding  group  of  off 
farm  agricultural  employees. 


^Presentation  made  at  the  63rd  Annual  American  Vocational 

Association  Convention , Boston , Mass . , December  8 , 1969 . 


Based  largely  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Panel 
of  Consultants,  Section  10  (b)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
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1963  provided  that  any  funds  appropriated  for  agriculture,  ’’may  be 
used  for  vocational  education  in  any  occupation  involving  knowledge 
and  skills  in  agricultural  subjects,  whether  or  not  such  occupation 
involves  work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home,  and  such  education 
may  be  provided  without  directed  or  supervised  work  experience  on 
the  farm. " 

Thus,  thrust  upon  vocational  educators  in  agriculture  was  the 
broadened  responsibility,  in  addition  to  preparation  for  production 
agriculture,  to  prepare  for  any  occupation  needing  competencies  in 
one  or  more  the  the  areas  of  animal,  plant  or  soil  science,  agri- 
cultural business  nianagemenL  and  marketing  or  agricultural  mechanics. 

If  the  broadened  purpose  and  expanded  clientele  are  to  be  served 
by  programs  of  vocational  education,  then  it  is  imperative  that  atten- 
tion be  given  to  determining  the  extent  to  which  agricultural  knowledge 
or  skills  are  needed  by  workers  in  the  labor  force  and  how  these  can 
best  be  provided. 

Many  have  said,  without  basis  in  fact,  that,  "Regular  Vo-Ag  is 
the  best  preparation  program  available."  Few  have  argued  that  point 
because  nothing  else  was  available  I Others  have  relied  upon  studies 
and  pilot  programs  which  merely  compared  the  success  of  those  with 
Vo-Ag,  or  even  special  preparation  programs  versus  none.  The  con- 
clusions???? Certainly  recipients  have  "done  as  well  as  or  better 
than  those  without."  In  other  words,  the  programs  dldn*t  hurt  them. 

I submit  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  base  instructional  programs 
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on  what  doesn  ^ t hurt  students  - - we  must  vigorously  pursue  positive 


programs  which  best  prepare  people  for  their  life's  work.  This  was 
our  attempt. 


SUMMARY 

Many  have  felt  that  vjork  experience  and  related  instruction 
are  essential  aspects  of  vocational  preparation.  The  problem  of 
this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  those'  factors  on  the 
preparation  of  high  school  students  for  entry  into  off-farm  agri- 
cultural occupations.  Also,  the  study  compared  the  effectiveness 
of  structuring  agricultural  subject  matter  around  “principles”  with 
the  traditional  approach. 

The  specific  purposes  were  to  determine: 

1)  If  practical  on-job  experience  is  essential  for  entry  into  OFAO. 

2)  If  courses  in  related  instruction  are  essential  for  entry  into  OFAO, 

3)  If  differences  exist  in  achievement  of  students  taught  by 
princip3.es  versus  problems  approaches . 

Twenty-four  randomly  selected  Nebraska  schools  (excluding 

metropolitan  schools)  comprised  the  sample.  Students  in  grades 
10-12  constituted  the  subjects.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty-four  schools 
offered  vocational  agriculture  courses  prior  to  this  study.  The 
remaining  eight  schools  initiated  a program  of  vocational  agriculture 
instruction  when  the  study  began. 

For  Phase  I the  twenty -four  schools  were  randomly  arranged  into 
four  treatment  groups,  namely,  related  instruction,  directed  work 
experience,  a combination  group  of  related  instruction  and  directed 


work  experience,  and  a control  group.  A 2 x 2 x 3 analysis  of  co- 

variance  with  repeated  measures  on  the  third  factor  was  the  experi- 

/ 

mental  design  utilized.  One  factor  was  that  of  presence  or  absence 
of  related  instruction.  The  second  factor  v;as  labeled  directed  work 
experience;  and  the  third  factor  was  the  year  of  the  project. 


SCHEMA  FOR 


NEBRASKA  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
PROJECT  001 


PRINCIPLES  PHASE 


R.I. 

W.E. 


R.I.  + W.E. 
Control 


New  Old  Old 

A B C 

2 2 2 

2 2 2 

2 2 2 

2 2 2 


Total 


8 8 8 


Total 


6 

6 

6 

6 

24 


The  study  tested  changes  in  dependent  variables  (attitudes  and 
achievement)  against  the  null  hypothesis  by  analysis  of  covariance. 

The  three  test  instruments  used  to  determine  the  most  effective  ti^eat- 
ment  in  educating  high  school  students  were  the  "Test  on  General  In- 
formation for  Prospective  Workers,"  the  "Work  Opinion  Inventory,"  and 
the  "Off-Farm  Agriculture  Occupations  Opinion  Inventory." 

An  analysis  of  these  three  measures  revealed  no  statistical 
differences  among  various  treatment  combinations  in  regard  to  the 
most  effective  way  of  educating  high  school  students  for  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations . The  only  significant  F value  revealed 
that  subjects  with  no  exposure  to  the  related  instruction  factor 
scored  higher  on  the  "Work  Opinion  Inventory"  than  did  those  with 


related  instruction.  On  all  three  measures j the  combination  group 
with  work  experience  and  related  instruction  was  the  lowest  of  the 
four  groups ; however j the  differences  were  not  statistically  sign! 
ficant . 


ANALYSIS 

OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Pa^SE 


TEST  ON  GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Mean  Score 


R.I.  26.96 
W.E.  . 25.36 
R.I.+  W.E.  24.08 
Control  , 26.00 

Mean  25.50 


WORK  OPINION  INVENTORY 

Mean  Score 


R.I. 

W.E. 

R.I.  + W.E. 

Control 

Mean  70.82 


70.05 

72.42 

68.54 

72.27 


OFF-FARM  OPINION  INVENTORY 

Mean  Score 


R.I.  82.79 
W.E.  85.94 
R.I.  + W.E.  82.32 
Control  86.32 


Mean 


'5 


84.39 


A follow-up  job  questionnaire  revealed  striking  similarities 
between  the  OFAO  and  non-OFAO  employees  in  types  of  employment,  job 
satisfaction,  salary  ar.ci  job  stability. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  TABLE 


COMPARISONS  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 

WITH  THOSE  IN 

NON  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 


Non  OFAO  Employee) 


Mean  Score 

Mean 

Job  Satisfaction  (initial) 

46 

47 

After  one  year 

49 

47 

Weekly  Salary  (initial) 

$67 

$68 

After  one  year 

■ $86 

$79 

Follow-up  observations  revealed  that  after  receiving  instruction 
in  any  one  of  the  four  treatment  groups,  subjects  were  most  frequently 
employed  in  a non  off-farm  agricultural  occupation.  Caution  is 
suggested  since  considerable  variation  existed  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  each  treatment  group. 


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  IN  EACH  TREATMENT  GROUP 
IN  THE  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  PHASE  ,0F  THE  STUDY 


Treatment  Group 

Number  of 
Students 

Percent 
. of  Total 

Related  Instruction 

79 

25.4 

Work  Experience 

47 

15.1 

Combination  (RI  8 WE ) 

34 

10.9 

Control 

151 

48.6 

Total 

311 

100.0 

Differences  may  have  been  due  to  the  number  of  subjects  in  each 
treatment  group.  However,  the  following  observations  were  considered 
meaningful:  The  follow-up  study  revealed  that  subjects  in  the  combination 
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(work  experience  and  related  instruction)  group  were  initially 
employed  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  at  a hig' -^r  rate 
than  any  other  group.  A comparison  of  the  number  of  subjects 
going  to  college  and  to  the  military  showed  that  the  control  group 
had  the  highest  percentages.  The  number  of  students  listed  as 
being  unemployed  or  unknown  was  extremely  small. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a number  of  teachers  in  the  study  felt 
that  the  combination  treatment  group  of  related  instruction  and  work 
experience  provided  students  with  the  most  meaningful  learning  ex- 
periences. A majority  of  the  teachers  said  they  would  implement  the 
combination  of  work  experience  and  related  instruction  at  the  close 
of  the  study. 

For  Phase ^ II 5 the  curriculum  phase  of  this  study,  the  twenty- 
four  schools  were  divided  into  three  equal  groups;  new  schools  with 
principles  curriculum,  old  schools  with  principles  curriculum,  and 
old  schools  with  traditional  curriculum.  The  new  schools  had  not 
previously  offered  vocational  agriculture.  The  old  schools  with 
principles  consisted  of  eight  schools  which  had  previously  offered 
vocational  agriculture;  however,  they  changed  the  orientation  of 
their  courses  from  being  problem-centered  to  being  principle- 
centered.  The  old  schools  with  a traditional  curriculum  served 
as  the  control  group  and  the  curriculum  rema5-ned  problem-oriented 
for  the  duration  of  the  study.  This  phase  was  concerned  with  com- 
paring two  approaches  to  organizing  and  teaching  agricultural  sub- 
ject matter.  An  experimental  principles  approach  was  compared  with 
a traditional  enterprise  problem-solving  approach. 


The  steps  in  teaching  via  the  principles  approach  follow-* 


THE  PRINCIPLES  APPROACH 
STEPS  ra  TEACHING 

A.  Discover  the  Underlying  Principle 

B.  Reveal  the  Principle 

C.  Plan  the  Unit  of  Instruction 

D.  Provide  the  Factual  Information 

E*  Solve  the  “Practical”  Problems  in  Agriculture 

The  following  three  agricultural  achievement  tests  were  de- 
veloped to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  each  approach;  namely, 

"Test  on  the  Principles  of  Plant  and  Animal  Science,"  "Test  on 
Mechanics,"  and  "Test  on  Agricultural  Management  and  Marketing 
Principles."  The  analysis  indicated  that  the  achievement  of  sub- 
jects in  the  principles  approach  was  significantly  greater  two  years 
out  of  three  and  no  different  the  third  year. 

To  assess  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  curriculum 
phase  of  the  study,  a standardized  agricultural  achievement  test 
was  administered  to  the  subjects  who  had  been  in  one  of  the  thre.e 
treatment  groups  for  all  three  years  of  the  study.  The  overall 
analysis  reinforce d the  findings  that  the  subjects  taught  agri- 
cultural subject  matter  based  on  the  principles  approach  achieved 
equal  to  or  significantly  greater  than  students  taught  in  a tradi- 
tional manner . 
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ANALYSIS 


PRINCIPLES  PHASE 


TREATMENT  MEAN  SCORE 

"ANIMAL  AND  PLANT  SCIENCE" 


A. 

New,  Principles 

41.12 

B. 

Old,  Principles 

43.95 

o e 

C. 

Old,  Traditional 

36.11 

Total  Sample  Mean 

40.39 

"MECHANICS"  . 

A. 

New,  Principles 

44.70 

c 

B. 

Old,  Principles 

45.42 

C. 

Old,  Traditional 

39.85 

Total  Sample  Mean 

43.39 

^ "MANAGEMENT  AND  MARKETING" 

A. 

New,  Principles 

45.34 

B. 

Old,  Principles 

45.69 

C. 

Old,  Traditional 

45.84 

Total  Sample  Mean 

45.61 

^ Significant 
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ANALYSIS 


PRINCIPLES  PHASE 


TREATMENT 


MEAN  SCORE 


FOUR-PART 


AGRICULTURAL  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 

28.13 
30.01  * 

28.87 
26.55  « 


2 


Part  I 
Part  I I 
Part  III 
Part  IV 


Total  Sample  Mean 


28.39 


(j)  Part  I 

Part  I I 

1 Part  III 

Part  IV 


32.97 
34.03  * 

30.31 
28.99  ® 


, Total  Sample  Mean 


31.58 


Part  I 
Part  II 

3 Part  III 

Part  IV 


29.10 
25.65  o 
26.63 
21.08  0 


Total  Sample  Mean 


25.62 


^ Significant 
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NEBRASKA  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


PROJECT  001 
CONCLUSIONS 

1.  There  was  no  one  particular  approach  in  teaching 
O.F.Ai.O.  that  was  most  effective 

-Combination  of  both  R.I.  and  W.E.  most  satisfying 
to  teachers. 

2.  Off-farm  agricultural  occupations  courses  have  limited 
possibilities  in  small  rural  communities.  A diversified 
occupations  course  provides  opportunity  for  more  students 
in  small  communities. 

3.  Additional  teachers  are  needed  if  a school  is  to  ini- 
tiate an  effective  O.F.A.O.  program. 

4.  With  the  proper  preparation,  high  school  students  should 
be  taught  vocational  agriculture  based  on  the  principles 
approach . 
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To  Study  the  problems  associated  with  the  reimbursement  of  teacher  education  prograir*^  in  agriculture  with  federal 
and  state 'Vocational  funds,  a committee  was  appointed  by  The  Aroerlcan  Association  of  Teacher  Educators  in 
Agriculture.  A survey  instrument  was  deve1cq>ed,  tested  and  mailed  to  head  teacher  educators  at  77  institutions  which 
offered  programs  in  agricultural  education.  Three-fourths  of  the  instructors  returned  the  survey  forms.  University 
funding  was  the  most  frequently  listed  source  of  money  for  teacher  educationi  second  most  frequent  was  the  State 
and  federal  Vocational  Acts,  from  1962-68  there  was  an  Increase  of  43  percent  in  funds  suppIlM  by  federal  and 
State  agencies.  The  committee  made  several  recommendations,  one  of  which  was  that  a committee  be  appointed  to 
conduct  a review  of  the  policies  and  procedures  of  funding  teacher  education  programs  in  agriculture.  (BC) 
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Tliis  study  was  conducted  by  the  committee  listed  below,  acting  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Association  of  Teacher  Educators  in 
Agriculture,  an  affiliate  of  the  American  Vocational  Association. 
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The  committee  gratefully  acknowledged  the  contributions  of  Vent on  H. 
Haskins,  Graduate  Assistant,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education, 
Ikiiversi ty  of  Missouri  - Columbia,  who  helped  tabulate  and  summarize 
data  for  the  study. 


Introduction 


During  the  1968  AVA  Convention  in  Dallas,  Texas,  the  AATEA  s^pointed  a 
committee  to  study  the  problems  associated  with  the  reimbursement  of 
teacher  education  programs  in  agriculture  with  Federal  and  state 
vocational  funds.  Although  the  committee  was  given  no  specific  charge, 
it  readily  identified  eight  questions  to  be  answered,  lliese  questions 
were: 

1.  What  are  the  sources  of  funds  for  teacher  education  budgets 
in  agriculture? 

2.  What  changes  have  occurred  during  the  past  decade  in  the  amount 
and  rate  of  state  and  Federal  vocational  reimbursements? 

3.  Are  teacher  education  institutions  reimbursed  on  the  basis  of 
a contractual  agreement? 

4.  Were  representatives  of  the  teacher  education  department  active 
participants  in  the  development  of  the  state  plan? 

5.  Is  financial  responsibility  for  teachpii 'preparation  in  agriculture 
being  shifted  to  the  local  in^ltution? 

6.  Is  there  evidence  to  suggest  that  supervisory  responsibility  for 
teachers  inservice  may  be  shifted  to  teacher  education  institutions? 

7.  Is  there  evidence  to  suggest  that  teacher  education  programs 
(Agricultural  Education,  Buf^iness  Education,  etc.)  at  a single 
institution  may  be  consolidated  under  a single  administrative  unit? 

8.  Is  there  evidence  to  suggest  that  all  teacher  education  programs  of 
the  same  type  in  a state,  e.g.  Agricultural  Education,  may  be  con- 
solidated into  a single  unit  by  means  of  an  administrative  agreement 


Procedure 


A survey  instrument  was  developed,  field-tested,  and  revised  by  the  study 
committee  early  in  1969,  In  March  it  was  mailed  to  head  teacher  educators 
at  77  institutions  offering  programs  in  Agricultural  Education  as  listed 
in  the  1968  AATEA  Teacher  Education  Directory,  Fifty-eight  institutions 
(75%)  coD5)leted  and  returned  their  survey  forms. 

Results  of  the  Survey 

Table  1 helps  answer  the  first  question  posed  by  the  committee.  What  are 
the  sources  of  funds  for  teacher  education  budgets  in  agriculture?  There 
were  at  least  five  different  sources  of  money  for  each  major  budget  item. 

The  most  frequently  listed  source  was  University  Funds  (Other  than  Vocational 
Education  Acts).  These  funds  were  largely  from  state  legislatures.  The  next 
most  frequently  listed  source  of  funds  was  from  Federal  and  State  Vocational 
Acts.  A higher  percentage  of  respondents  used  University  Funds  (Other  than 
Vocational  Education  Acts)  as  a source  of  revenue  as  con^ared  with  Federal 
and  State  Vocational  Education  Acts.  This  was  true  for  each  major  budget 
item,  without  exception.  It  appears  that  local  institutions  are  under- 
writing the  largest  share  of  the  budgets  for  teacher  education  in  agriculture 
in  the  nation. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Seinrice 
were  sources  of  income  for  at  least  a few  teacher  education  institutions. 
Although  76  percent  of  the  respondents  noted  that  experiment  station  funds 
were  not  available  to  them,  a few  institutions  did  receive  money  from  this 
source.  This  fact  would  suggest  that  other  institutions  with  administrative 


Table  1.  Sources  of  Funds  for  Teacher  Education  in  Agriculture  Budgets  in  the 
United  States  Expressed  as  a Percentage  of  the  Number  of  Institutions  Responding 
and  Reported  by  Major  Budget  Item 


Percent 

of  Respondents 

Using  Source  of  Funds 

Major  Budget  Item 

University 
(Other  than 
VOc  Edo  Acts) 

Fed.  or  State 
VOo  Ed.  Acts 

Agr,  Exp. 
Station 

Agr.  Ext. 
Service 

Other 

Faculty  Salaries 

91 

86 

10 

5 

9 

Non> academic  Salaries 

79 

53 

2 

2 

12a 

Graduate  Asst.  Stipends 

52 

33 

9 

3 

17a,b.c 

Travel  Expenses 

82 

79 

3 

3 

9 

Supplies 

86 

59 

2 

2 

lOa 

Printing 

79 

59 

2 

2 

lOa 

Equipment 

86 

35 

2 

2 

5a 

^Instructional  materials  revolving  fund 
^Board  of  Regents  stipends 
^Private  agricultural  business 
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ties  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  may  want  to  explore  this  source  when 
looking  for  new  revenue o The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  funds <> 

Federal  and  state  vocational  funds  were  unavailable  to  seven  percent  of  the 
respondents.  Among  those  institutions  to  whom  state  and  Federal  vocational 
funds  were  available,  86  percent  had  approval  to  use  the  funds  for  Faculty 
Salaries,  79  percent  for  Travel  E:)qpenses,  59  percent  for  both  Printing  and 
Supplies,  53  percent  for  Non-academic  Salaries,  33  percent  for  Equipment, 
and  33  percent  for  Graduate  Student  Stipends. 

The  second  question  explored  by  the  committee  was,  What  changes  have  occurred 
during  the  past  decade  in  the  amount  and  rate  of  state  and  Federal  vocational 
reimbursements?  Table  2 reports  the  mean  dollar  reimbursement  paid  by  the 
state  agency  approving  vocational  funds  for  teacher  education  institutions  in 
the  United  States  by  major  budget  item  for  the  1959-60,  1962-63,  and  1967-68 
fiscal  years.  Among  those  institutions  which  supplied  these  data,  it  was 
apparent  that  total  budget  dollars  supplied  from  state  and  Federal  vocational 
money  increased  only  slightly  between  1959-60  and  1962-63.  A very  sharp 
increase  was  noted  between  1962-63  and  1967-68.  Passage  of  the  National 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  no  doubt  e;cplains  the  latter  increase. 

A look  at  vocational  funds  available  by  major  budget  item  in  Table  2 shows 
that  while  there  was  a 43  percent  increase  between  1962-63  and  1967-68  in 
Total  Budget  dollars  coming  from  state  and  Federal  sources  among  the  responding 
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[ Table  2.  Mean  Dollar  Reimbursement  Paid  by  the  State  Agency  Approving  Vocational 

i Funds  for  Teacher  Education  Institutions  in  the  United  States  by  Major  Budget  Item 

I for  the  1959-60,  1962-63,  and  1967-68  Fiscal  Years 


Mean  Dollars  Reimbursed  by  State  8 Federal 
Vocational  Education  Funds 

Percent 
Increase  in 

1 

1959-60 

1962-63 

1967-68 

1967-68  over 

1 

Major  Budget  Item 

T 

Dollars 

“n" 

Dollars 

N 

Dollars 

1962-63 

Faculty  Salaries 

30 

14,385.53 

34 

15,680.82 

37 

21,355.43 

36 

Grad.  Asst.  Stipends 

4 

1,998.00 

6 

1,989.33 

9 

6,625.44 

233 

Non- academic  Salaries 

17 

3,763.94 

17 

4,085.71 

22 

4,466.18 

9 

1 

1 

Travel  E;^enses 

19 

1,561.79 

22 

1,672.55 

26 

2,394.69 

43 

Equipment 

5 

573.00 

5 

413.80 

7 

903.29 

118 

L 

1 

1 

Supplies 

13 

645.85 

16 

758.38 

19 

1,207.58 

59 

r 

i 

1 

r 

Printing 

5 

508.20 

5 

479.20 

9 

728.78 

52 

E 

K 

1 

Others  (specify) 

12 

1,591.08 

12 

1,555.75 

13 

2,429.62 

56 

TOTAL  BUDGET 

30 

20,041.50 

34 

21,015.97 

37 

30,132.78 

43 

institutions,  there  was  a 233  percent  increase  in  the  availability  of  these 

monies  for  Graduate  Student  Stipends,  a 118  percent  increase  for  Equipment,  I 

and  only  a 9 percent  increase  for  Non-academic  Salaries.  Other  budget  items  I 

I 

were  up  from  one-third  to  approximately  three-fifths  for  the  same  period.  It  [ 

appears  that  state  approving  agencies  feel  that  the  local  institution  should 
provide  a proportionately  larger  share  of  the  money  for  Non-academic  Salaries. 

Table  3 helps  answer  the  questions  which  many  teacher  educators  frequently  ask 
regarding  which  college  or  colleges  with  which  they  should  administratively 
affiliate  and  where  they  should  be  physically  located^  If  the  availability  of 
funds  for  Faculty  Salaries  and/or  the  Total  Budgets  are  the  desired  outcomes, 
then  the  answer  seems  to  be  either  the  College  of  Education  or  both  the  College 
of  Education  and  the  College  of  Agriculture^  The  findings  have  apparently 
refuted  the  popular  notion  that  administrative  ties  with  the  College  of 
Agriculture  are  financially  more  rewarding. 

Table  4 reports  the  average  and  range  in  percent  of  reimbursements  paid  by  the 
state  agency  approving  vocational  funds  for  teacher  education  institutions 
offering  agricultural  education  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  1959-60,  1962-63,  and 
1967-68  fiscal  years  by  major  budget  item.  The  average  reimbursement  for  Total 
Budget  decreased  slightly  between  1959-60  and  1962-63,  and  again  between  1962-63 
and  1967-68.  Some  institutions  received  as  much  as  63  percent  of  their  Total 
Budget  from  State  and  Federal  Vocational  Funds  in  1967-68.  Others  received  as 
little  as  23  percent.  The  trend  in  reimbursements  for  Faculty  Salaries  closely 
paralleled  that  for  Total  Budget  for  the  same  period. 
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Table  3,  Average  Dollars  for  Faculty  Salaries  and  for  Total  Budget  for 
Teacher  Education  in  Agriculture  Institutions  in  the  UoSo  by  Aihrdnistrative 
Affiliation  and  by  Physical  Location 


Administrative  Affiliation 
and  Physical  Location 


Average  Dollars 


Number 


Faculty  Salaries  Total  Budget 


Administrative  Affiliation 


Education 

16 

29,084 

36, 188 

Agriculture 

26 

17,944 

28,039 

Both  Ed.  § Agr. 

11 

25,503 

36,754 

Physical  Location 

Education 

13 

30,611 

38,179 

Agriculture 

41 

20,560 

29,972 

/ 
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t Table  4.  Average  and  Range  in  Percent  of  Reimbursements  Paid  by  the  State  Agency 

\ Approving  Vocational  Funds  for  Teacher  Education  Institutions  in  the  U.S»  by  Major 

I Budget  Item  for  1959-60,  1962-63,  and  1967-68  Fiscal  Years 


Budget  Item 

Reimbursed  by 

Vocational  Education  Funds 

1959-60 

1962-63 

1967-68 

N 

Percent 

Percent 

N 

Percent 

Range 

Average 

N 

Range  Average 

Range  Average 

Faculty  Salaries 

28 

25-87 

51 

29 

25-82 

48 

28 

25-83 

48 

Grad,  Asst.  Stipends 

7 

r 

25-100 

54 

10 

25-100 

56 

10 

25-100 

57 

Non-academic  Salaries 

15 

50-100 

60 

17 

50-100 

62 

17 

25-100 

57 

Travel  Expenses 

18 

25-100 

61 

20 

25-100 

62 

20 

25-100 

60 

Equipment 

9 

5-100 

48 

9 

5-100 

48 

9 

5-50 

42 

Supplies 

11 

10-100 

51 

13 

10-100 

54 

11 

10-100 

51 

Printing 

9 

25-100 

47 

10 

25-100 

53 

11 

25-75 

46 

Total  Budget 

18 

25-85 

49 

19 

jf 

25-67 

46 

20 

23-63 

43 

1 
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The  range  in  percent  o£  reinfcursement  for  major  btdget  items  in  1967-68  shows 
that  some  institutions  were  reimbursed  as  much  as  100  percent  for  Graduate 
Assistant  Stipends,  Non-academic  Salaries,  Travel  Expenses,  and  Supplies,  and 
as  little  as  5 percent  for  Equipment.  The  lower  range  o£  reimbursement  was 
most  frequently  25  percei^t  for  major  budget  items  in  1967-68.  Ihe  fact  that 
some  institutions  received  100  percent  reimbursement  for  Non-academic  Salaries 
is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  previous  facts  presented.  Evidently  a few  state 
approving  agencies  still  feel  they  have  a major  role  to  play  in  contributing  to 
this  budget  item. 

Figure  1 illustrates  the  gradual  decline  in  percent  reini)ursement  of  the  Total 
Budget  during  the  1959-1969  decade.  It  also  illustrates  the  sharp  increase  in 
Federal  and  state  vocational  dollars  between  the  1962-63  and  1967-68  fiscal 
years.  Figure  2 graphically  portrays  a similar  picture  for  Faculty  Salaries 
for  the  same  period. 

The  third  question  proposed  by  the  study  committee  was.  Is  there  a contract  or 
formal  written  agreement  regarding  reimbursement  between  your  institution  and 
the  state  agency  approving  the  use  o£  vocational  funds?  Seventy-four  percent 
of  the  respondents  answered  *'y^^*"  Eighteen  indicated  an  across-the-board 
50-50  sharing  policy.  The  funding  formulae  employed  by  the  various  state 
agencies  and  the  local  institutions  were  negotiated  annually  in  many  cases  or 
specified  by  state  plan  in  others.  In  a limited  number  of  cases,  state  law 
prohibited  funding  from  state  funds.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  respondents 
noted  that  there  were  procedures  for  funding  new  and  occasional  projects 
through  the  state  agency  responsible  for  ^proving  vocational  funds. 
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Figure  1,  Mean  Dollar  and  Percent  Reimbursement  of  Total  Teacher  Education 
Budget  Among  58  Institutions  Offering  Agricultural  Education  Programs  in  tEe 
U,S.,  Coming  from  the  State  Agency  Approving  the  Use  of  State  and  Federal 
Vocational  Funds 
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Figure  2.  Mean  Dollar  and  Percent  Reimbursement  of  Faculty  Salaries  Among  58 
Institutions  Offering  Agricultural  Education  Programs  in  the  U.S. , Coming  from 
the  State  Agency  )^proving  the  Use  of  State  and  Federal  Funds  for  the  1959-60, 
1962-63,  and  1967-68  Fiscal  Years 
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The  fourth  question  asked>  Were  representatives  of  the  teacher  education 
department  active  participants  in  the  development  of  the  state  plan?  Fifty- 
one  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  had  not  been  invited  to  help 
develop  the  state  plan  required  by  the  1968  Amendments  (PL  90-576).  Among 
this  group,  fifty-nine  percent  said  they  did  not  e^ect  to  receive  a later 
invitation.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  respondent  institutions 
apparently  did  not  make  any  inputs  into  their  state  plans.  A very  few  noted 
that  help  was  either  not  wanted  or  discouraged. 

The  fifth  question  asked,  Is  financial  responsibility  for  teacher  preparation 
in  agriculture  being  shifted  to  the  local  institution?  Seventy-three  percent 
of  the  respondents  said  "No,"  Contrary  to  what  some  teacher  educators  e;;^ected 
the  study  committee  to  find,  most  teacher  education  institutions  are  apparently 
satisfied  that  the  state  agency  for  approving  state  and  Federal  funds  is 
shouldering  its  share  of  the  teacher  education  budget. 

The  sixth  question  investigated  by  the  study  committee  was.  Is  there  evidence 
to  suggest  that  supervisory  responsibility  for  teachers  in  service  may  be 
shifted  to  teacher  education  institutions?  Ninety  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  "No."  However,  the  fact  that  10  percent  said  "Yes"  indicates  that  at 
least  some  attention  has  been  given  to  shifting  responsibility  away  from  state 
departments  of  education.  Apparently  a few  state  directors  of  vocational 
education  are  qtiestioning  the  validity  of  state  policy  whereby  regulatory  and 
stQ)ervisory  functions  are  carried  out  by  the  same  offices  and,  frequently,  by 
the  same  people.  If  this  is  the  case,  these  directors  might  be  receptive  to 
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proposals  from  teacher  education  institutions  to  assume  more  supervisory 
responsibility.  Presently,  however,  the  vast  majority  o£  teacher  educators  do 
not  perceive  supervision  as  one  of  their  roles  except  for  first-year  teachers 
and  for  a limited  amount  of  program  evaluation. 

The  seventh  question  asked.  Is  there  evidence  to  suggest  that  all  teacher 
education  programs  (Agricultural  Education,  Business  Education,  etc.)  at  a 
single  institution,  may  be  consolidated  under  a single  administrative  unit? 
Fifty-six  percent  said  "No."  However,  among  the  respondents  who  answered 
"Yes"  were  fifteen  who  noted  that  consolidation  o£  this  type  had  been  com- 
pleted at  their  institutions  and  thirteen  who  indicated  that  it  was  being 
considered.  Two  others  said  they  had  considered,  but  dropped,  plans  for 
consolidation. 

The  eighth  and  final  question  investigated  by  the  committee  was.  Is  there 
evidence  to  suggest  that  all  teacher  education  programs  of  the  same  type 
in  a state,  e.g.  Agricultural  Education,  may  be  consolidated  into  a single 
unit  by  means  of  an  administrative  agreement?  Eighty-one  percent  said 
"No,"  Among  those  who  answered  "Yes"  were  a few  who  noted  that  an  agreement 
of  this  type  would  "ease  administrative  problems"  and  "reduce  conpetition 
for  students," 

The  teacher  educators  were  asked  to  outline  their  plans  for  "seeking 
additional  financial  support  through  Public  Law  90-576."  In  response  eleven 
indicated  that  they  were  preparing  proposals  for  special  projects.  Nine 
stated  that  the  present  program  was  to  be  expanded.  Several  were  seeking 
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additional  funds  to  develop  instructional  materials  or  for  graduate  assistant 
ships.  Others  wanted  to  "add  research  personnel"«  "expand  adult  education 
function",  add  teacher  preparation  for  urban  schools",  and  "fund  intern 
programs . " 


Summary 

To  the  extent  that  the  sample  is  representative  of  the  national  opinion 
relative  to  problems  associated  with  the  reimbursement  with  vocational 
funds  of  teacher  education  programs  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States, 
the  responses  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  University  Funds  (other  than  Vocational  Education  Acts)  was  the  most 
frequently  listed  source  of  budget  money  for  teacher  education  programs 
in  agriculture.  State  and  Federal  Vocational  Education  Acts  was  the 
second  most  frequently  listed  source.  Although  76  percent  of  the 
respondents  received  no  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  money,  a few 
institutions  did  receive  funds  from  this  source  as  well  as  from  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  Seven  percent  of  the  respondents 
received  no  state  or  Federal  vocational  money. 

(2)  There  was  a sharp  increase  (43%)  in  total  budget  dollars  supplied  from 
state  and  Federal  funds  between  1962-63  and  1967-68.  Funds  for 
Graduate  Student  Stipends  increased  233  percent  while  Non-academic 
Salaries  increased  only  9 percent.  Other  budget  items  such  as  Faculty 
Salaries,  Travel  Expenses,  Supplies,  and  Printing  increased  by  approxi- 
mately one-third  to  three-fifths  for  the  same  period. 

(3)  Programs  in  Agricultural  Education  which  were  administratively 
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affiliated  with  the  College  of  Education  or  with  both  the  College  of 
Education  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  had  higher  average  budgets  for 
Faculty  Salaries  and  for  Total  Budgets  than  those  affiliated  only  with 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  Programs  which  were  physically  located  in 
the  College  of  Education  also  had  higher  mean  budgets  for  Faculty 
Salaries  and  for  Total  Budget. 

(4)  Average  percent  reimbursement  from  state  and  Federal  vocational  funds 
for  Total  Budget  decreased  slightly  between  1959-60  and  1962-63,  and 
again  between  1962-63  and  1967-68.  Some  institutions  received  as  much 
as  63  percent  of  their  Total  Budget  from  vocational  funds  in  1967-68. 
Others  received  as  little  as  23  percent.  The  trend  in  reimbursements 
for  Faculty  Salaries  closely  paralleled  that  for  Total  Budget  for  the 
same  period.  The  range  in  percent  of  reimbursement  for  major  budget 
items  in  1967-68  revealed  that  some  institutions  received  100  percent 
reimbursement  for  Graduate  Assistant  Stipends,  Non- academic  Salaries, 
Travel  Expenses,  and  Supplies. 

(5)  Seventy-four  percent  of  the  respondents  had  contracts  or  formal  written 
agreements  with  the  state  regarding  vocational  reimbursements.  Eighteen 
institutions  (31%)  had  across-the-board  50-50  sharing  policies  with 

the  state  agency  approving  the  use  of  vocational  furids. 

(6)  Fifty-one  percent  of  the  respondents  said  they  had  not  been  invited  to 
help  develop  the  state  plan  required  by  P.  L.  90-576.  Among  this  grot^, 
59  percent  said  they  did  not  e:q)ect  to  receive  a later  invitation. 

(7)  Seventy- three  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  there  was  no  evidence 
to  conclude  that  financial  responsibility  for  teacher  preparation  was 
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being  shifted  to  the  local  institution, 

(8)  Ninety  percent  of  the  respondents  said  there  was  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  supervisory  responsibility  for  teachers  in  service  was  being  shifted 
to  teacher  education  institutions, 

(9)  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  there  was  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  teacher  education  programs  at  their  institutions  may  be 
consolidated  under  a single  administrative  unit.  However^  among  those 
who  said  "Yes,"  fifteen  noted  that  consolidation  had  been  completed  and 
thirteen  reported  that  it  was  under  consideration.  Two  other  institutions 
had  dropped  plans  for  consolidation, 

(10)  Eighty-one  percent  of  the  respondents  said  there  was  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  all  teacher  education  programs  of  the  same  type  (agricultural 
education)  in  the  state  would  be  consolidated  into  a single  unit  by  means 
of  an  administrative  agreement, 

Rec  ommen  dat ions 

The  steady  decline  in  the  rate  of  reimbursement  of  budgets  in  Agricultural 
Education  with  vocational  funds,  the  wide  range  in  rates  of  reimbtirsement  for 
the  same  budget  items,  and  the  lack  of  financial  support  from  colleges  of 
agriculture  in  selected  areas  of  the  nation,  as  revealed  by  this  study,  have 
prompted  the  committee  to  make  the  following  recommendations. 

First,  it  is  recommended  that  AATEA  request  the  AVA  Executive  Committee  to 
appoint  a committee  and  to  appropriate  funds  to  conduct  a review  of  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  funding  teacher  education  programs  in  agriculture. 
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The  committee  should  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  following  three 
groups:  (1)  state  directors  of  vocational  education,  (2)  deans  of  colleges 

of  agriculture  and  colleges  of  education,  and  (3)  teacher  educators. 

The  committee’s  review  should  be  made  in  light  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Education  in  Agriculture  and 
Natural  Resources  presented  at  the  1968  AVA  Convention  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
Furthermore,  the  review  should  be  directed  to  the  problem  of  finding  more 
consistent  and  more  acceptable  policies  and  procedures  for  reimbursing 
teacher  education  programs  with  vocational  furis.  Similarly,  the  review 
should  explore  means  by  whidi  e^qperiment  station,  extension  funds,  and 
other  gerteral  university  monies  may  be  made  available  for  the  solution  of 
problems  in  Agricultural  Education, 

Second,  it  is  recommended  that  AATEA  continue  to  study  the  funding  of 
teacher  education  programs  in  agriculture.  This  study  has  identified 
certain  budgeting  problems  which  clearly  need  the  attention  of  all  teacher 
educators.  Hopefully,  continuing  studies  of  these  and  other  financial 
problems  will  be  in  the  interest  of  those  who  benefit  from  teacher 
education  in  agriculture. 


